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The Air Force in Transition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an address 
delivered by Oen. Carl A. Spaatz, of the 
Army Air Forces, at Belleville. Ill., on 
January 8.1946. General Spaatz was the 
honored guest at a “Salute to Scott Fleld“ 
testimonial dinner sponsored by the 
Belleville Chamber of Commerce. 

His address follows: 

Coming back to Scott Field revives mem¬ 
ories of the days when the air was young, 
when the old balloon hangar here was a wel¬ 
come sight to Army airmen. As parent school 
in World War II for the training of technical 
personnel it made a large contribution to 
our victory In the air. It continues to have 
a role of essential significance for America’s 
air power, turning out first-rate radio 
mechanics and operators, without which 
there can be no effective air power. 1 am 
happy to join you in the civic salute to Scott 
Field, which spanned the two World Wars 
with an unbroken record of service to the 
Air Force 

Col. Neal Creighton, your commanding offi¬ 
cer, was post commandant of Camp Griffith, 
Bushey Park, headquarters of the Eighth Air 
Force of USSTAF, and in 1944 of General 
Elsenhower In the United Kingdom. He kept 
the post In model condition, opened facili¬ 
ties to keep all ranks hsppy, and Is remem¬ 
bered for bis constant effort to promote good 
will with the British, assisted by Colonel 
Bailey, also present. During the V-1 period, 
when flying bombs Interrupted work during 
the day and our sleep at night. Colonel 
Creighton built sand-bag shelters for us all. 
and set up a loud speaker warning system, 
and even signals by bells for my residence 
some miles distant, so that we were able to 
get away from flying glass. He was our eyes 
and ears In that troublesome summer of 
1944. This Is to tell him that we all appre¬ 
ciated his care. 


he were on the same Job in the Air Forces now 
he might lose some of the geniality which he 
maintained In the hard days of war. 

Finally, the Army Air Forces would like 
to offer In this district a very special tribute 
of appreciation to your Congressman. Mr. 
Price. His long association with Congress¬ 
man Ed Schaefer, another highly esteemed 
friend of the Air Forces, and his tour of duty 
as an enlisted man in this last war, give him 
an Invaluable background of training and 
experience for his post in the Military Affairs 
Committee. In saluting Scott Field, we of 
the Air Forces also salute Congressman Price 
and bis colleagues from Illinois. 

I. TIMING IN THE AIR POWER AGE 

My subject tonight, which I can only sug¬ 
gest in outline, Is the Air Force In transi¬ 
tion—transition to Its peacetime role as first- 
line defense 

America has been accustomed to take time 
for granted. 

We developed the comfortable luxury of 
reliance on a time lag long ago, In the age of 
steam, when we were beyond the reach of 
sudden attack by any aggressive power. The 
habit remains with us. 

In the nineteenth century we had time to 
focus energies on our internal frontier, be¬ 
cause the British Navy made Is relatively safe. 
We could afford to keep our Military Estab¬ 
lishment small. 

We had time In World War I to meet dan¬ 
ger because the Allies held the breach until 
we were psychologically ready. Even so we 
entered combat In 1918 with many of our 
weapons supplied us by Britain and Prance. 

And we had time once more after Pearl 
Harbor because other nations were absorbing 
the attacks of the Axis. We bad 2^2 years 
to build our arsenal and train our manpower 
for tlie all-out assault in 1944. 

The point Is that the American luxury of 
the time lag, a byproduct of geography and 
historical circumstance in the kgc of steam, 
Is gone forever—shattered by the new spiecd, 
new range, and new strategy of surprise 
through air power. The time lag was ob- 
irterated by the long-range bomber, by the 
atomic bomb. America Is no longer the 
young Republic, remote from aggressors. 
Our hideway Is gone; the world closes In. 

America emerged from the war with tech¬ 
nical. naval, and air superiority of the world. 
The key position In the world responaiblllty 
to keep the peace Is thrust upon America, 
whether we like It or not. 


Present here la Ool. Dick Hughes, chief of That responsibility can be met only by the 
A-5, USSTAF, whose unerring Instinct In the dominant medium of the new age—an air 
selection of targets was an important key to force in being, alert to surprise, equipped by 
our success in hitting the enemy in the vital the latest In science, and manned by the 
spots where it hurt him most. Colonel finest in technical personnel. 

Hughes had two main topics of talk In those That, In turn, la a matter of timing—of 
days—targets and Guernsey cattle near Bt. changing American thinking from reliance 

Louis. on a time lag, now historically lost, over to 

And we see Ool. Ken Bitting who kept our reliance on preparation for the split-second 
personnel problems down to a ^e^age 
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clear energy. That Is the mental road to 
national security. There is no other road. 

n. LESSONS IN TIMING 

Our past reliance on the traditional time 
lag gave us some very close calls. We were 
aided not only by our eventual allies hold¬ 
ing the breach until we got ready, but also 
by the wrong timing of our enemies. 

One instance was the Kaiser’s declaration 
of unrestricted submarine warfare on our 
shipping in World War I. That brought us 
into the war in April. If that had been 
delayed until the Germans had enough sub¬ 
marines, in the summer of 1917, America 
might well have been too late. 

Another Instance was the premature Gcr> 
man air blitz on Britain in 1940, without 
heavy bombers necessary for such a task. 
The Spitfire and secret radar saved Britain, 
and saved the island base for America to 
join the all-out assault. 

Then, our own bad timing. In 1939-40, 
when the Nazis were demonstrating tlie effec¬ 
tiveness ol air superiority on the Continent, 
our Air Force had only 1,300 flying officers 
on active duty, and two flying schools (Ran¬ 
dolph and Kelly). 

After the blinding shock of Pearl Harbor 
we galvanized to action and began the race 
with lime in our build-up for battle. Thanks 
to Britain and Russia, we had time, but not 
too much. We required two and a half years 
to get our arsenal and manpower ready for 
the all-out assault. Our people proved their 
technical genius In the arsenal, and our 
commanders proved their strategic genius, 
as our soldiers, sailors, and filers pioved their 
valor and 4lan in battle. 

When the smoke blew away German war 
Industries were masses of twisted, useless 
iron. German cities were blown apart. That 
was the work of the new weapon—the four- 
engined bomber, the B-17, the B-24, and the 
British Lancaster. 

Never before In history had a great Indus¬ 
trial cemntry been tiestroyed from within, far 
from the battle lines on land or sea. 

At power had arrived on the pages of hls- 
tor;; With a strategy and tactic of Its own. 

In the Pacific our air power, operating from 
bases won by the Navy and Army forces, made 
the Invasion of Japan unnecessary. Japan 
also collapsed from within, in which story the 
atomic bomb was only the last and most 
drf'matic chapter. 

We won the race with time, which began 
at Pearl Harbor. 

But Jet us not forget that we were again 
aided by the wrong timing of our enemies. 
The Germans discovered too late their wrong 
US'? of air power, which they had harnessed 
to the specific needs of their ground troops. 
They became aware too late of the fatal lack 
of heavy, four-cnglned bombers. They di¬ 
verted plant capacity from their air force to 
the making of V-l’s and V-2’s, -which were 
also too late. Had they used the V-1 against 
shipping In British ports prior to D-day they 
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would probnbly have forced postponement of 
the invasion for another year. 

We know, after Inspection of their under¬ 
ground installations, that their manufacture 
of Jet fighters, and even jet bombers, could 
have reached decisive proportions given an¬ 
other 6 months. With the superspeed of the 
Jet flehlers. In sufficient numbers, the Ger¬ 
mans could have regained air supremacy. In 
that contingency anything might have hap- 
p. »’cd. Certainly, the end of the war would 
have been postponed, and the loss of Ameri¬ 
can and British lives would have continued. 

We won the race with time. But our air 
force in being built up by our people in the 
arsenal, directed by our air commanders, and 
n In battle by our gallant youth, fulfilling 
Its war mission to the glory of the American 
people-^that air force in being has become 
an air force in memory. America reverts 
cnce more to the perilous reliance on a time 
lag which is gone. 

That brings me to what I really want to 
Kay tonight. 

III. TRANSITION FROM WARTIME AlR FORCE TO 
VOIUNTEER AIR FORCE 

We are In a critical interim period between 
the wartime air force and a volunteer air 
force not yet settled into form. 

1. Disintegration 

The Air Force shares with the Army and 
Navy the deplorable results of hysterical de¬ 
mobilization. At this very moment our over¬ 
seas air commanders have insufficient usable 
personnel to carry out the responBlbilities as¬ 
signed. and considered essential, by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

One factor is that the Air Force, being the 
first to come into large-scale contact with 
the enemy, had an early build-up to full 
strength. Consequently, a greater portion of 
its personnel became eligible for separation 
on the point-score basis. 

Another factor is that the Air Force needs 
a higher percentage of trained technicians 
than do other branches of the Army. The 
training is longer, and more intensive as to 
skills. The trained ground and air crews 
are the backbone of an air force. When 
they are broken up at a too rapid rate the 
air force censes to be an air force in being. 
It takes 2 years to put an air crew together 
for combat; it can be blown apart with a 
stroke of the pen. 

We will have only CO.OOO selectees left in the 
Air Force In December 1946. We trained 130,- 
000 selectees ns mechanics; there will be only 
6.000 of them left in September 1946. Wo 
trained 102.C00 selectees as armorers; there 
will be less than 1,600 of them. Of 101,000 
radio operators from the selectees we will 
have only 961 And we cannot give long- 
period training to the remaining selectees 
because they would be eligible for separa¬ 
tion before completing their course. 

2. Reenlistment 

We must, therelore, rely on reenlistment of 
trained technicians in the Regular Army to 
make up the deficiencies. Our authorized 
strength in the volunteer Air Force is 400,000, 
of which 336,000 Is enlisted. 

Last month the Air Forces had 125,000 en¬ 
listees In the Regular Army, 40 percent of the 
total for the Army. By next December we 
must have 240,000, in addition to the 90.000 
remaining selectees, to bring the Air Force 
up to its authorized troop basis. Of these, 
105,000 must be trained technicians to meet 
the requirements of 70 groups. 

Considering all factors, we must have a 
rate of enlistment set at 27.000 per month 
through June 1946 and at 12,000 per month 
thereafter. 

Our special concern must be to make up 
the required 105.000 trained technical per¬ 
sonnel, which can be done only by offering 
attractive technical careers In the Air Force. 
Under the ^jall of political uncertainties we 
cannot, at the moment, promise much. 


IV. REQUIREMENTS FOR AN AIR FORCE IN BllNQ 

Needless to point out. our timing is again 
wrong, as it was before Pearl Harbor. Amer¬ 
ica Is the most prodigal country in the world 
In the business of wasting talent, and throw* 
Ing away hard-gained experience. 

If we are to regain the Air Force In being, 
on a voluntary basis, we must prove equal to 
the task of maintaining such a force In 
peace as wo did In war. 

There are two immediate requirements: 

1. Recruitment campaign 
We must make all-out effort to reenllst 
trained technical personnel, both ground and 
air crew^to make up the present deficiencies. 
We must recruit new blood to make up our 
authorized troops basis. 

The Air Force must be recognized ns the 
training school of technicians to meet the 
civilian demand in America's expanding air 
power. There should be no uncertainty 
about technical careers in both the Air Force 
and in the civil air lines. 

2. Unification of the services 
The Air Force supports President Truman's 
plan to unify the three armed services as 
being the essential requirement of the new 
era to insure our national security. I need 
not remind you of the arguments which have 
filled the press. However, note the factor of 
timing. Should unification be postponed 
now and then prove to be inevitable later, 
as would be certain In our view, then we 
might find ourselves In the midst of a neces¬ 
sary reorganization at the critical moment 
when some aggressor power is ready to stage 
another Pearl Harbor, maybe Pittsburgh, 
or Chicago, or even St. Louis. The factor of 
timing will be with us always. 

Whether there is to be one Department 
of National Defen.se. or three separate De¬ 
partments, the Air Force must be coequal 
with the land and sea forces, with an Identity 
of Its own to carry out the new strategy 
dictated by the air-power age. 

V. CONCLUSIONS: timing in THE NF.W ERA 
By way of conclusion, there arc 10 points 
we should keep in mind: 
f. Necessity to adjust our thinking to split 
seconds in timing 

America's time lag. the luxury which col¬ 
ored our thinking In the past is gone forever. 
America, as the richest nation, will be No. 1 
on an enemy's target list. The element of 
surprise mu.st have top priority in national 
security plans. If war breaks out tomorrow, 
the Air Force must be ready yesterday. 

2. Superiority of offense over defense will 
continue 

At the end of this war the offense had 
gained an enormous superiority over defense. 
The Maginot line psychosis has been ex¬ 
ploded. The new weapons—Jet-propelled air¬ 
craft, guided missiles, atomic bombs, air¬ 
borne armies, etc,, give great advantages to 
mobile elements over static. There Is no 
known answer to the rocket or the atomic 
bomb once they are launched at the target. 
Not yet. 

3. Air power has come of age, with a strategy 

and tactics of its own 

This was the overwhelming lesson of our 
mass use of air power in this last war, the 
Americans operating by day and the British 
by night. 

4. Supersonic speed and vastly extended range 

change our defense strategy 
In the past attacks on us would have been 
sea-borne part of the way, e. g., Pearl Harbor. 
Now attacks can come across the Arctic re¬ 
gions and strike deep Into the heart of the 
country. America Is wide open at the top. 
Our frontier is the entire air over the Western 
Hemisphere clear up to the North Pole. 


5. War emergency fades into peace emergency 
Future potentials of surprise through the 
air dictate abandonment of the traditional 
distinction between war and peace establish¬ 
ments. The only difference will be one of 
size. There can be no difference In the neces¬ 
sity for constant readiness. 

6. New world situation 
World responsibility is thrust upon Amer¬ 
ica as a result of this last war. This time 
there will be no escape, no hideaway. Amer¬ 
ica, for our own security, must have a role 
analogous to that of the British Navy in the 
nineteenth century. In the air-power age 
that reBponslblllty can be met only by an 
alert air force In being. 

7. Timing the huild-up; stop disintegration 
There must never again be a question of 

race against time. There will be no time. 
There is no way to stock pile an air force. 
There is no way to maintain an air force ex¬ 
cept with adequate trained technical person¬ 
nel. The Air Force must be kept built up 
and ready. The first step is to stop this dis¬ 
astrous disintegration. 

8. Necessity for readiness to make a show of 

force 

The Air Force Is responsible not only to 
keep abreast of science and to defend the 
country but also to be available for a show 
of force if called upon by the Security Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations Organization. To 
that the United States Government has al¬ 
ready agreed. 

Before Pearl Harbor we Implemented a 
tragic contradiction. We maintained a dip¬ 
lomatic frontier on the Yangtze River. But 
cur armed frontier, to back up the diplo¬ 
matic maneuvers, was thousands of miles 
to the rear, in mid-ocean. Hence, the Jap¬ 
anese flouted international decency, seized 
Manchuria, and overran China on their own 
timetable. That impunity set the fashion 
for the Fascists and Nazis. 

Such a contradition weakens the pcsition 
of our diplomats, and lowers the prestige of 
the United States. In the air-power age, 
quick show of force, by International deci¬ 
sion. is the prime requisite to enforce peace. 

9. Unification; separate air force 
There aic trends in history which even 
great nations can defy only at their peril. 
Such a trend Is going on now as we move 
into the age of advanced air power. The dic¬ 
tate of the new strategy is centralized direc¬ 
tion to Insure unity of command, to Insure 
mass use of all forces in emergencies, to 
guard against surprise. The trend dictates a 
streamlined offensive defense. That can be 
achieved best through unification of the 
three armed services, with the Air Force en¬ 
joying co-equal status with the land and 
sea forces. The alternative of a separate 
Air Force is, in any case, an absolute neces¬ 
sity so that the Air Force can operate to its 
capacity in its peculiar medium, the air, 
which has three dimensions. 

10. Peace through air power 
Air power is the latest Instrument devised 
by man for the spread of civilization. It 
succeeds the sailing ship, the steamship, the 
covered wagon, and the railroad in penetrat¬ 
ing and opening remote, unsettled areas of 
the earth. It supplements the automobile 
and tractor in economic activities, in large- 
scale agriculture, in forestry, fisheries, etc. 
It steps up the tempo of transport and com¬ 
munications, to unite nations, and to facili¬ 
tate the exchange of peoples and ideas, which 
is the absolutely necessary preliminary step 
to International understanding for peace. 

Air power, properly directed, can prevent 
that Third World War from ever coming into 
existence, as the instrument of strategy in 
peace as well as in ws^. 

The badge of a country's air power is Its 
air force. 
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America is the most air-minded nation in 
the world. 

The question Is: Is our timing again 
wrong? 

We are sure that Scott Field will not lag 
in contributing technical personnel to these 
national tasks of America, 

And we are sure that the town of Belle¬ 
ville will continue as a model of air-minded- 
ness in the new era. 


Preiident’t Distpproyal of Appropria¬ 
tions Rescission Bill, H. R. 4407 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MiaSOtTBl 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under permission granted today, I 
include the following memorandum of 
the President’s disapproval of H. R. 4407, 
dated December 22, 1945: 

MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 

I am withholding my approval of H. R. 4407, 
‘'Reducing certain appropriations and con¬ 
tract authorizations available for the fiscal 
year 1046, and for other purposes.** 

It Is with sincere regiet that 1 am unable to 
approve this legislation. In response to my 
communication of September 6. 1045, and In 
conformity with their own careful plans, the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
of the Senate held extended hearings and 
gave mature consideration to the readjust¬ 
ment of Executive programs and finances to 
the problems of .he reconversion period. The 
Congress has acted expeditiously and consid¬ 
erably to develop the basis for the continuing 
peacetime operations of the Government. It 
has demonstrated a fine spirit of economy in 
reducing appropriations without complicat¬ 
ing the delicate adjustment from wartime 
to peacetime functions, and without sacrific¬ 
ing the basic progress which has been made 
during the war years in the long-term devel¬ 
opment of Government activity. 

So far as the basic purpose of this bill 
rescinding appropriations is concerned, I am 
in thorough agreement with the action of the 
Congress. Far from wishing to sacrifice the 
care and effort which have gone into its de¬ 
velopment, I shall by Executive action pre¬ 
serve the full values of these rescission pro¬ 
visions in the exact terms which the Congress 
itself has approved. If these provisions stood 
alone I should gladly approve the bill. I have 
asked the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to place these rescission amounts in 
u reserve, nonexpendable status, and so to 
advise the departments and agencies con¬ 
cerned. 

In addition to its effect on appropriations, 
however, the bill contains provisions which 
require our system of public employment of¬ 
fices—now unified in a single national sys¬ 
tem—to be broken up within 100 days, and 
transferred to operation as 51 separate State 
and Territorial systems. 

While 1 believe such a transfer should be 
made at the proper time, I am convinced that 
this bill requires that it be made at the 
wrong time, and in the wrong way. Such a 
dispersion and transfer at this time would 
immeasurably retard our reemployment pro¬ 
gram. And as the basis for Federal-State co¬ 
operation, in a fundamental program of na¬ 
tional Importance, the provisions of the bill 
dealing with the public employment offices 
are unsound and unwise from any point of 
view. 


8o far as the timing of the transfer is con¬ 
cerned, the period designated by this bill— 
the next 100 days—is the most disadvanta¬ 
geous that could have been chosen. It will 
result in a disrupted and Inefficient employ¬ 
ment service at the very time when efficient 
operation is most vitally needed by veterans, 
workers, and employers. 

Our local public employment offices are 
now and will be during the next several 
months, in the midst of the peak work lor4d 
in their history. This is because the offices 
are now engaged In counseling and placing 
millions of applicants who require individu¬ 
alized service. These applicants include 
able-bcdled veterans seeking assistance m 
their readjustment to civilian life, handi¬ 
capped veteran- requiring even more time 
and guidance in finding the Jobs most suit¬ 
able for them, anc* ut employed war workers 
who are confronted by difficult readjustments 
because of substantial reductions in job op¬ 
portunities at their wartime skills and wage 
rates. 

At such a time, any change in manage¬ 
ment and direction is necessarily disruptive 
to the service. A change which would re¬ 
place our present single and unified manage¬ 
ment by 61 separate managements would be 
very harmful. Even with every effort by the 
States to promote a smooth transition, the 
transfer of some 23,000 employees to new con¬ 
ditions of employment, and the adjustment 
of operations to the requirements of 51 dif¬ 
ferent State agencies, will inevitably cause 
confusion and delay. 

In my reconversion message of 8:;ptember 
6 to the Congress, I pointed out our national 
responsibilities and problems in connection 
with reemployment during the reconversion 
period. During this period, displaced war 
workers, and the veterans who are returning 
to civilian life at the rate of more than a 
million per month, will need and have a right 
to expect from their National Government an 
effective Job-counseling and placement serv¬ 
ice. These problems and responsibilities can¬ 
not. in a period when millions of veterans 
and oilier workers are moving across State 
lines, be met adequately through 51 separate 
and independent public employment service 
systems, linked only by the necessarily re¬ 
mote and indirect influence of a Federal 
agency financing the State systems threugh 
grants-ln-ald. 

For these reasons. I now repeat my recom¬ 
mendation that the transfer of our public 
employment offices to State operation be 
postponed until June 1947. The adminlstra- 
tlon is committed to returning the service to 
State operation, and that commitment will 
be carried through. But this is not the time. 

Apart from the timing of the transfer, the 
provisions of H. R. 4407 which govern the 
basis for Federal-State cooperation m the 
maintenance of public employment rffloes do 
not as.sure that an adequate service will be 
available in all States. 

The bill provides for the operation of public 
employment offices by the States under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor to c.irry out the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Operating costs would 
be met entirely by the Federal Government. 
These provisions of the bill would remain in 
effect for only a few months—the balance of 
the current fiscal year. 

The bill precludes the granting of funds to 
any State which is unable, or unwilling, to 
comply with the provisions of the bill or any 
requirement of tlie Secretary of Labor pur¬ 
suant to the provisions of the bill. 

A Federal-State cooperative program for a 
national system of public employment of¬ 
fices financed entirely by Federal funds must 
at least provide assurance as to two basic ob¬ 
jectives. The Federal Government must be 
sure that the essential services are being pro¬ 
vided through the States’ employment of¬ 
fices, and it must know that the offices are 
being operated with reasonable efficiency. 


Under such a program, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is not Interested in prescribing minute 
or insignificant details concerning the Slate 
operation, but it does have a stake in the 
preservation of reasonable standards. 

R. 4407 provides no effective protection 
for this national interest. If any State, for 
any reason, cannot or does not meet the 
minimum requirements. Federal grants can¬ 
not be made. But at the same time the Fed¬ 
eral Government Itself is precluded from 
continuing the operation of public employ¬ 
ment office facilities in the State. 

This means, in effect, that when there is a 
substantial failure to provide essential serv¬ 
ices or to meet minimum standards of effi¬ 
ciency. the Federal Government must choose 
between two alternatives which are both un¬ 
satisfactory. It must either acquiesce in the 
substandard operation—or, by withholding 
funds, it must deprive all of the State’s em¬ 
ployers. workers, and veterans of a service 
they need and to which they are entitled. 

At a time of such acute emergency—when 
employment offices are needed to provide 
veterans with the services with which the 
Congress has required they be provided, and 
needed also to assist other unemployed work¬ 
ers in securing peacetime jobs—I cannot ap¬ 
prove legislation which, under some condi¬ 
tions, may offer only a choice between a 
substantially substandard service or no 
service at all. 

It seems clear to me that a matter of such 
grave importance as our public employment 
system deserves not only permanent legisla¬ 
tion, but legislation carefully and separately 
considered. Issues of such a difficult and 
vital nature should not be dealt with as riders 
to appropriation bills. 

The fact is that our present legisiation 
governing the operation of our cooperative 
Federal-State employment service system, en¬ 
acted in 1933. needs thorough revision in the 
light of changed conditions. Several bills 
now pending before both Houses of the Con¬ 
gress—H. R. 4437. 8. 1456, and 8. 1510—are 
designed to accomplish this. Enactment of 
such permanent legislation is essential be¬ 
fore a transler back to State operation can 
be achieved in an efficient and orderly 
manner. 

Adequate and uniform standards of serv¬ 
ice must be maintained and proper security 
for ths personnel of the organization Itself 
must be provided in a permanent way, if it 
is to keep and attract the caliber cf per¬ 
sonnel able and eager to perform its ini- 
Important tasks. 

Only in this way can we provide a sound 
and permanent basis for Federal-State co¬ 
operation in the maintenance of a postwar 
system of public employment offices whlrh 
will meet the needs of veterans, employers, 
workers, and the Nation as a whole. 

While I object to the specific measure 
which this bill proposes to carry out Wilh 
respect to our employment service. I object 
even more strongly to the legislative met'nod 
employed for Its enactment. To attach a 
legislative rider to an appropriation bill re¬ 
stricts the President’s exercise of his func¬ 
tions and is central y to good government. 

In view of my past legislative experience, 
I realize the obligations of the President to 
the Congress as a coordinate branch of 
Government. At the same time, I mu.^t b.’; 
equally aware of the constitutional respon¬ 
sibility of the President to the people, and 
of the obligation of the Congress to help 
him discharge that responsibility 

The Constitution has placed upon t.h? 
President the duty of considering bills for 
approval or disapproval. It has always been 
possible for the Congress to hamper the 
President’s exercise of this duty by combin¬ 
ing 80 many subjects into a single bill that 
he cannot disapprove an objectionable Item 
Without holding up nece?sary legislation. 

Partly in order to prevent this practice, It 
has long been considered n fundamental 
principle that legislation on a major issue 
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Of policy ought not be combined with an 
appropriation meaeute. The present bill 
directly violates that principle. I am obliged 
to withhold my approval to some very ex¬ 
cellent leglsation because of the objection¬ 
able practice which has been followed by at¬ 
taching this rider which 1 cannot possibly 
approve. 

Habry S. Truman. 

The White House, December 22, 1945, 


Enforcement of the Wagner Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

CF 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
clamor and hysteria over troubled indus¬ 
trial relations, largely caused by big in¬ 
dustry’s sit-down strike against the 
American people, there have been half- 
baked demands for a whole battery of 
laws against labor—against the men and 
women who work for wages in this coun¬ 
try and who are the principal market for 
the goods that our economy can produce 
in such abundance. 

A few sober voices have pointed out 
that perhaps we do not need a new law 
so much as we have need of enforcement 
of laws already on the books, notably the 
Wagner Act. 

I am glad to be able to state today that 
the Wagner Act is now being enforced 
with respect to the costly, tragic, and un¬ 
necessary GM sit-down strike against the 
legally selected representatives of 325 000 
General Motors em;Dloye:js. 

Mr. Speaker, the NLRB yesterday is¬ 
sued a complaint against the GM Cor¬ 
poration, returnable within 10 days. 
This complaint is based largely upon the 
UAW-CIO charge filed November 8 and 
a supplemental charge dated November 
27. alleging that the $2,030,000,000 GM 
Corporation, after first claiming inability 
to pay, in Its rejection of the union’s 
demands in its October 3 summary re¬ 
jection of the union’s wage demands, 
subsequently refused to support that 
claim of inability to pay and in fact 
changed its whole line of opposition to 
collective bargaining by setting up the 
contention that it wa^ not claiming in¬ 
ability to pay and that ability to pay is 
not relevant to collective bargaining and 
negotiating a wage agreement with 
American wage earners. 

Personally, it has seemed to me that 
the Wagner Act might have been en¬ 
forced with somewhat more dispatch. 
The GM workers, who have been out on 
strike since November 21, have been liv¬ 
ing under jungle law, without the protec¬ 
tion of the Wagner Act, until this date. 
They have suffered substantial loss in 
wages. They have been willing to make 
an investment of more than $50,000,000 
in what they deem a home-front battle 
to win a peace of full production, full 
consumption, and full employment. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 

LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, SEVENTH REGION— 

IN THE MATTER OF GENERAL MOTORS CORF. AND 

INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 

AlRCRAfT, AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 

WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW-CIO)—CHARGE 

Pursuant to section 10 (b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the undersigned hereby 
charges that General Motors Corp., at 3044 
West Grand Boulevard. Detroit 2, Mich., em¬ 
ploying 350,000 workers in the manufacture 
of automobiles, trucks, locomotives, electric 
refrigerators, engines, and other products and 
equipment, has engaged In and is engaging 
in unfair ^abor practices within the meaning 
of section 8, subsections (1) and (5), of said 
ac.. in that it, by its othcers. agents, and em¬ 
ployees, pleaded financial inability to pay any 
wage Increase whatsoever, while at the same 
time refusing to discuss with the union the 
corporation’s ability to pay a wage increase; 
refusing to disclose any information, essential 
to collective bargaining over the issue and 
peculiarly within the employer’s knowledge, 
in the form of data concerning its costs and 
hnRncial position: 

Entered negotiations with an expressly 
stated predetermination not to permit ability 
to pay to become a subject of discussion in 
collective bargaining over wages; 

Deported Itself in such a manner through¬ 
out negotiations as to discourage collective 
bargaining, by indicating repeatedly that its 
position would remain unchanged regardless 
of any facts, reasoning, or argument which 
might be advanced by the union during the 
course of negotiations, by absenting from bar¬ 
gaining conferences its authorized represent¬ 
atives competent to commit the corporation 
to wage agreements, leaving the union repre¬ 
sentatives to present their case to minor cor¬ 
poration representatives, and in general by 
indicating Its contempt for the entire nego¬ 
tiations; 

Addressed letters to its employees (those 
repre.qcnted by the union and also those not 
represented by the union) at the outset of 
negotiations, emphasizing the futility of ne¬ 
gotiations and warning them of the inevita¬ 
bility of a strike; by doing so, interfering 
with, restraining and coercing employees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteeci them 
by section 7 of the act; 

In bad faith unduly d'*layed the inception 
of negotiations, and afte finally commenc¬ 
ing negotiations repeatedly refused to dis¬ 
cuss the union’s case during the course of 
its presentation; 

Made an illusory offer in bad faith Imp.is* 
Ing conditions it knew the union could not 
legally fulfill; 

Has demonstrated both by direct expres¬ 
sion and by action an intent not to reach an 
pgreement. 

By the above and other acts, the corpora¬ 
tion by its officers and agents has refused 
and continues to refuse to bargain collec¬ 
tively v»^ith the union In violation of section 
8 , Rub.scctlon 6. of the act. 

By the above and other acts the corpora¬ 
tion by its officers and agents has discour¬ 
aged and sought to discourage membarshlp 
in, and activity on behalf of, the union of 
Its employees, thus Interf.’ring with, re¬ 
straining. and coercing its employees in vio¬ 
lation of section 8, subsection 1, of the act. 

The undersigned further charges that said 
unfair labor practices are unfair labor prac¬ 
tices affecting commerce within the mean¬ 
ing of said act. 

Name and address of person or labor or¬ 
ganization making the charge. (If made by 
a labor organization, give also the full name, 
local number, and affiliation of organization. 


and name and official position of the person 
acting for the organization.) 

International Union, UAW-GIO, 
Walter P. Reuther, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th 
day of November 1945. at Detroit, Mich. 

Viola P. Smith, 

Notary Public, Wayne County, Mich. 
My commission expires September 5, 1947. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE NA¬ 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, SEVENTH 
REGION—IN THE MATTER OF GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCHAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IM¬ 
PLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW~C10) — 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHARGE 

Pursuant to section 10 (b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. the undersigned hereby 
supplements its original charge of November 
8 against the General Motors Corp. at 8044 
West Grand Boulevard. Detroit 2, Mich., ss 
follows: 

The refusal by the General Motors Corp. 
to accept the procedure of collective bar¬ 
gaining. constituting an unfair labor prac¬ 
tice within the meaning of section 8. sub¬ 
section (1) and (6) of said act, of which the 
undersigned complained in its original charge 
of November 8. 1945, led to and directly 
caused the strike which began November 21 
and which is presently continuing in the 
General Motors Corp. This refusal is In 
direct controvention of the declared policy of 
the United States, set forth in section 1 of 
the act: 

"The refusal by employers to accept the 
procedure of collective bargaining load to 
strikes and other forms of industrial strife 
or unrest, which have the Intent or the 
necessary effect of burdening or obstructing 
commerce. 

*Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to eliminate the causes 
of certain substantial obstructions to the 
free flow of commerce and to mitigate and 
. eliminate these obstructions when they have 
occurred by encouraging the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining." 

The refusal to engage in collective bar¬ 
gaining contained in the General Motors' 
letter of November 26. Issued in reply to the 
undersigned’s wire of November 25 (request¬ 
ing "further negotiating conferences" be¬ 
tween the union and corporation, togther 
with full participation by United States con¬ 
ciliators. "In the Interest of promoting the 
earliest possible fair settlement of the cur¬ 
rent wage dispute"), is a direct incitement 
to a prolongation of this strike, In flagrant 
violation of the spirit and the letter of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The November 26 letter of the corporation 
states: 

"You broke off collective-bargaining nego¬ 
tiations by calling a strike on November 20. 
With a strike In progress you now request 
further negotiations with General Motors ‘ 
The strike of November 21 was precipitated 
after the corporation refused to negotiate, 
refused to engage In collective bargaining— 
as outlined In the (.riginal charge filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board—refused 
to permit active participation by Unitea 
States conciliators, and refused to accept 
arbitration, either in principle or in the 
form proposed by the union. No counter 
propoEal for conciliation, mediation, or ar¬ 
bitration was made by the corporation either 
before or after the strike was called. 

It is well-established National Labor Reia' 
tions Board doctrine that, regardless of the 
cau'je of a strike, the fact of Its existence 
in no way removes the legal obligation of 
an employer to engage in coPcctlve bargain¬ 
ing with the representatives of his employees. 
An act which has as its declared purpose 
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the removal of a cause of strikes, in the 
form of refusal to bargain collectively, em¬ 
bodies an even greater obligation to engage 
In bargaining as a means of terminating 
strikes which occur as a result of such re¬ 
fusal. 

The statement In the corporation letter of 
November 26 that: 

“Unless you are now prepared to modify 
your unreasonable wage demand, abandon 
your attempt to negotiate wages on the basis 
of our past profits, assumed future profits, 
and our selling prices, and are now prepared 
to disctiss wage demands on their merits, we 
do not think that anything can be gained by 
further discussion of the wage Issue with your 
union at this time.** 

Is a statement that the corporation will not 
disouss the wage issue further unless and 
until the union stands ready to abandon its 
r%bt to bargain under the act. 

The corporation’s otaUgation to bargain te 
not discharged by an offer to meet conditional 
upon union acceptance of UmitaUons created 
arbitrarily and unilaterally by the corpora¬ 
tion. Since the union has repeatedly stated 
Its willingness to scale down its wage de¬ 
mand if the facts show inability to pay, and 
since the corporation has repeatedly refused 
to offer even a 1-peroent wage Increase with¬ 
out a price increase, the corporation state¬ 
ment is an announcement that 5t does not 
recognise any obligation to engage in collec¬ 
tive bargaining under the National Labor 
Rolatloxis Act. 

By the above and other acts, the corpora¬ 
tion by its offleets and agents has refused'and 
continues to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the union in violation of section 6. sub¬ 
section 5, of the act. 

By the aborve and other acts the corpora¬ 
tion by its officers and agents has discouraged 
and sought to discourage membership in, and 
activity on behalf of, the union of Its em- 


This Seventh Wisconsin Congressional 
District is typical of most congressional 
districts represented in Washington. 

Only a few counties contain bigger 
cities. Most contain small cities and vil¬ 
lages. Small business Is the backbone of 
the business system In these counties. 

Most of the families in these smaller 
places depend upon these smaller busi¬ 
nesses for employment and economic 
security. 

These small businesses need help and 
protection; they are not organized, jior 
do they have many ways to get their story 
to their Representatives In Congress. 

As is evident in the table, the Seventh 
Congressional District of Wisconsin is 
very much the home of small businesses. 


ployeefl, thus interfering with, reitralnlng 
and coercing Its employees In violation of 
flection 8, subsection 1. of the act. 

The undersigned further charges that said 
unfair labor practices arc unfair labor prac¬ 
tices affecting commerce within the meaning 
of said act. 

iNTBtNATIONAL UNION —UAW-CIO, 

Walteh P. Reuther, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Small Business the Key to Prosperity in 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following table shows the 
county location of and the total number 
of manufacturing establishments, whole¬ 
saling and retailing establishments, and 
the total business establishments in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Wis¬ 
consin. There are a total of 635 manu¬ 
facturing establishments. 4.742 whole¬ 
saling and retailing establishments. 5377 
total business establishments, a total of 
4,944 owners and a total of 21,755 em¬ 
ployees finding employment in the busi¬ 
nesses in the Seventh Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Wisconsin. 


A large percentage of these small busi¬ 
nesses are closely tied in with the farm¬ 
ing business. The near 30.000 farms are 
family sized units averaging approxi¬ 
mately 120 acres each with about half 
the acreage under cultivation. 

While dairy farming is the main type, 
we have the world's largest fox farms, 
other types of farming Include potato, 
poultry, beef, and specialty farming 
units. 

The prices of agricultural products are 
of interest not only to the farmers but 
also to the small business groups whether 
they be doctor, dentist, barber, lawyer, 
banker, hotel operator, filling station 
operator, grocer, dry goods merchant, 
canning factory operator, feed-mill oper¬ 


ator, or feed-mill dealer. The agricul¬ 
tural prices have a direct bearing on the 
profits and take-home pay of the busi¬ 
nessmen in nearly all of the business 
establishments in the Seventh District. 

You will note that of the 5,377 business 
establishments 4,944 of them are owner 
operated. 

The amount of wages paid the employ¬ 
ees in nearly all these businesses is de¬ 
pendent upon the price of farm products. 
This not only includes the wages paid 
in the canning factories and dairy plants 
that process the farm products but also 
is reflected in the wages and salaries of 
the employees in the many small busi¬ 
nesses of the district. In fact agricul¬ 
tural prices most assuredly influence and 
often determine the take-home pay of 
a large percentage of the 21,755 employ¬ 
ees in the small businesses of the dis¬ 
trict, and when prices are low it is re¬ 
flected In the ^ole economy of the 
district. 

Without question, small businesses are 
to expand. First, they will increase in 
number to offset their share of the 500,000 
in the United States that were closed 
during the war period. There will be the 
normal increase due to increased popula¬ 
tion and there will be other increases due 
to the fact that many people will want 
to be their own boss. 

We all realize that many business ven¬ 
tures fail under normal times, but there 
are so many straws in the wind and so 
many factors that will be conducive to 
new small business expansion that this 
expansion is most assuredly In the pic¬ 
ture of tomorrow. 

These small businesses, like all other 
groups, must continue to be vigilant and 
see to it that they have fair consideration 
in legislation comparable to all the other 
groups of our society. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. L. Post for the 
table. Mr. Post has always been in close 
contact with the development of small 
business of the district and has been very 
active in the civic development of the 
district. 


Aray Versus Navy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and include 
an editorial. 1 wish to submit herein a 
copy of an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Post, of date December 21, 1945, en¬ 
titled "Army Versus Navy," as follows: 

ARMY VERSUS NAVY 

When the President dleclalmed any inten¬ 
tion of muzzling the armed services on the 
subject of his unification message to Con¬ 
gress, he showed a Christmas charity, but 
the fact remains that the unseemly battle 
between Army and Navy over the issue of 
his message has been conducted in violation 
of the law. That battle has not been waged 


Small business the key to prosperity in the Seventh Congressional District 
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without funds. Brochures have been printed, 
speeches delivered throughout the country, 
and other expenditures entailed. The cost 
must have been pretty sizable. According 
to the Criminal Code, this is a misuse of 
public funds. Section 201 says: 

“No part of the money appropriated by 
any act shall, in the absence of express au¬ 
thorization by Congress, be used directly or 
indirectly to pay for any personal service, 
advertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, 
printed or written matter, or other device 
Intended or designed to Influence in any 
manner a Member of Congress, to favor or 
oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation 
or appropriation by Congress, whether be¬ 
fore or after the introduction of any bill or 
resolution proposing such legislation or ap¬ 
propriation.” 

This section of our Criminal Code, which 
was passed on July 11, 1919, appears to us 
to implicate a good many of the higher-ups, 
both military and civilian, in the War and 
Navy Departments. A single department is 
the object of several bills before Congress. 
Since their Introduction both of the armed 
services have laid down a barrage of propa¬ 
ganda for or against, yet, without the ex¬ 
press authorization of Congress. It has been 
a spectacle which should give the American 
people pause. But for the immense powers 
vested in the military in wartime, it could 
not have been possible. The fighting is 
over, but the military appears not to real¬ 
ize that the civilian again is king. What we 
have witnessed of late underlines the grave 
reminder in the Presidential message that 
civilian supremacy is next to equality before 
the law among the pillars of our American 
institutions. The propagandizing with which 
the people have been assailed constitutes a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or impris¬ 
onment and removal from office. 


Compulsory Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. W. ROBINSON 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under le^ve to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter on the subject of 
compulsory military training, which was 
sent to me by the First Presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. This letter, in my opinion, gives 
a very complete analysis of this subject: 

Church of Jssus Christ 

or Latter-Day Saints, 

Office of the First Presidency, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, December 24, 1945. 
The Honorable J. W. Robinson, 

Ttie House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Robinson: Press reports have for 
some months indicated that a determined 
effort is in making to establish in this coun¬ 
try a compulsory universal military training 
designed to draw into military training and 
service the entire youth of the Nation. We 
had hoped that mature reflection might lead 
the proponents of such a policy to abandon 
it. We have felt and still feel that such a 
policy would carry with it the gravest dangers 
to our Republic. 

It now appears that the proponents of the 
policy have persuaded the administration to 
adopt it in what on its face is a modifled 
form. We deeply regret this, because we dis¬ 
like to find ourselves under the necessity of 


opposing any policy so sponsored. However, 
we are so persuaded of the rightfulness of 
our position, and we regard the policy so 
threatening to the true purposes for which 
this Government was set up^ as set forth in 
the great preamble to the Constitution, that 
we are constrained respectfully to Invite 
your attention to the following consider¬ 
ations : 

1. By taking our sons at the most impres¬ 
sionable age of their adolescence and putting 
them into Army camps under rigorous mili¬ 
tary discipline we shall seriously endanger 
their initiative, thereby Impairing one of the 
essential elements of American citizenship. 
While on its face the suggested plan might 
not seem'to visualize the army-camp train¬ 
ing, yet there seems little doubt that our 
military leaders contemplate such a period, 
with similar recurring periods after the boys 
are placed in the Reserves. 

2. By taking our boys from their homes 
we shall deprive them of parental guidance 
and control at this Important period of their 
youth, and there is no substitute for the care 
and love of a mother for a young son. 

3. We shall take them out of school and 
suffer their minds to be directed in other 
channels, co that very many of them, after 
leaving the Army, will never return to flnlsh 
their schooling, thus over a few years mate¬ 
rially reducing the literacy of the whole 
Nation. 

4. We shall give opportunity to teach our 
sons, not only the way to kill but also, in too 
many cases, the desire to kill, thereby in¬ 
creasing lawlessness and disorder, to the con¬ 
sequent upsetting of the stability of our na¬ 
tional society. Gcd said at Sinai, “Thou 
Shalt not kill.” 

6 . We shall take them from the refining, 
enobling character-building atmosphere of 
the home and place them under a drastic dis¬ 
cipline in an environment that is hostile to 
most of the finer and nobler things of home 
and of life. 

6 . We shall make our sons the victims of 
systematized allurements to gamble, to drink, 
to smoke, to swear, to associate with lewd 
women, to be selfish, idle, irresponsible save 
under restraint of force, to be common, 
coarse, and vulgar—all contrary to and de¬ 
structive of the American home. 

7. We shall deprive our sons of any ade¬ 
quate religious training and activity during 
their training years, for the religious element 
of Army life is both Inadequate and ineffec¬ 
tive. 

8 . We shall put them where they may be 
Indoctrinated with a wholly un-Arhcrlcan 
view of the alms and purposes of their indi¬ 
vidual lives, and of the life of the whole 
people and Nation, which arc founded on the 
v/ays of peace, whereas they will be taught 
to believe in the ways of war. 

9. We shall take them away from all par¬ 
ticipation in the means and measures of 
production to the economic loss of the whole 
Nation. 

10. We shall lay them open to wholly 
erroneous ideas of their duties to themselves, 
to their family, and to society in the matter 
of independence, self-sufficiency, individual 
initiative, and what we have come to call 
American manhood. 

11. We shall subject them to encourage¬ 
ment in a belief that they can always live off 
the labors of others through the Govern¬ 
ment or otherwise. 

12. We shall make possible their building 
into a military caste which from all human 
experience bodes ill for that equality and 
unity which must always characterize the 
citizenry of a republic. 

13. By creating an immense standing army, 
we shall create to our liberties and free insti¬ 
tutions a threat foi:jeseen and condemned by 
the founders of the Republic, and by the 
people of this country from that time till 
now. Great standing armies have always 
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been the tools of ambitious dictators to the 
destruction of freedom. 

14. By the creation of a great war machine, 
we shall Invite and tempt the waging of war 
against foreign countries, upon little or no 
provocation; for the possession of great mili¬ 
tary power always breeds thirst for domina¬ 
tion, for empire, and for a rule by might, 
not right. 

15. By building a huge armed establish¬ 
ment, we shall belie our protestations of 
peace and peaceful intent and force other 
nations to a like course of militarism, so 
placing upon the peoples of the earth crush¬ 
ing burdens of taxation that with their pres¬ 
ent tax load will hardly be bearable, and that 
will gravely threaten our social, economic, 
and governmental systems. 

16. We shall make of the whole earth one 
great military camp whose separate armies, 
headed by war-minded officers, will never rest 
till they are at one another’s throats in what 
will be the most terrible contest the world has 
ever seen. 

17. All the advantages for the protection of 
the country offered by a standing army may 
be obtained by the National Guard system, 
which has proved so effective in the past and 
which is unattended by the evils of entire 
mobilization. 

Responsive to the ancient wisdom, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” obedient 
to the divine message that heralded the birth 
of Jesus the Christ, the Saviour and Re¬ 
deemer of the world, “Peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” and knowing that our Con¬ 
stitution and the Government set up under 
it were inspired of God and should be pre¬ 
served to the blessing not only of our own 
citizenry but as an example to the blessing 
of all the world, we have the honor respect¬ 
fully to urge that you do your utmost to 
defeat any plan designed to bring about the 
compulsory military service of our citizenry. 
Shoula it be urged that our complete arma¬ 
ment is necessary for our safety, it may be 
confidently replied that a proper foreign 
policy. Implemented by an effective diplo¬ 
macy, can avert the dangers that are feared. 
What this country needs and what the world 
needs is a will for peace, not war. God will 
help our efforts to bring this about. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Geo. Albert Smith, 

J. Reueen Clark. Jr., 

David O. McKay, 

The First Presidency. 


Ceiling Prices on Cotton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I enclose herewith a concurrent res¬ 
olution adopted by the Senate of South 
Carolina under date of January 8. 1946: 
Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
of America to prohibit ceiling prices being 
placed upon cotton 

Be it resolved by the senate {the house of 
representatives concurring) , That the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
of America are hereby earnestly requested 
that they do all in their power to prohibit 
a celling price being placed upon the sale 
and purchase of cotton. 
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Supliu PMp«rty Diiyctal 

BXTEHatOM or,REMARKS 

HON. ROGER C. SLAUGHTER 

pr MiasouBx 

m THE HOUSE OF BBE’RESBNTATIVES 

Mon^y, January 14, 1946 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker., un¬ 
der lemve granted to extend my remarks 
tn the Record. I indude the following 
letters: 

8TTRPX.US PlOPURTY AOMXNZSTBATIQN, 

Washington, D. C., December 26, 1945. 
Hoxx. Rocun C. Slaughter. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cokgresrhan Slaughter: In an ex¬ 
tension oi your remarks which appears on 
page A5500 of the Appendix of the Com- 
ORXSfiioKAL Record, volume 01. part 13, there 
is included s letter of November 27, 1045, 
from Mayor John B. Cage, of Kansas City, 
Mo., concerning the administration of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1044. 

R&yor Qage addressed an Identical letter 
of the same date to Senator Frank P. Briggs 
which was forwarded to this Administration 
for consideration and comment. A copy of 
our reply to Senator Brxogr is enclosed. We 
thought you might wish to know at our cor¬ 
respondence on this subject and to have an 
expression of our views on the points men- 
tk>iied by Meyor Gage. 

We would welconie an opportunity to fur¬ 
nish additional information in the event our 
reply to Senator Baiaas leaves any questions 
unanewered. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. Stuart STaciNoroN. 

Administrator. 


I Profertt Administratton, 
Washington, D, C., December 19,1945. 
Ron. prank P. Briggs. 

United States Senate. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Bmeas; This is in reply to 
irour letter of November 30, 1945, enclosing a 
letter from Mayor John B. Gage, of Kansas 
City, Mo., which is returned herewith. We 
apologiee for the delay in making reply. 

SPA Regulation No. 2, issued November 16, 
1945 (copies enclosed), is designed to give 
Government agencies axHl State and local 
governments full opportunity to purchase 
personal property under the priorities granted 
In the Surplus Property Act. This regulation 
was prepared with the cooperation, sugges¬ 
tions. and aMietance of the Council of State 
Governments, the United States Conference 
of Mayors, the National Association of 
County OOlcials, and the National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing. 

The sales to Federal. State, and local gov¬ 
ernments have greatly increased in the last 
4 months. For example, in the case of con¬ 
sumer goods, the sales to these priority claim¬ 
ants in November 1945 were 25 percent of the 
total sales of consumers goods as compared 
to less than 10 percent In July 1946. 

Apparently, there Is some misunderstand¬ 
ing concerning the application of 40 percent 
discount granted under SPA Regulation No. 
14 (copies enolosed>. This discount is not 
applied against the original cost of the 
property to the owning agency. Paragraph 
(b> of section 8314.0 of the regulation pro¬ 
vides that the disposal agencies shall allow 
from the fair value of the property a dis¬ 
count of 40 percent. Suck fair value shall 
not be greater than the lowest price which Is 
offered to any trade, level at the time the 
surplus property is purchased by the prior¬ 


ity claimant. This formula—fkir value 
minus 40 percent—enables the local govern¬ 
ments, as well as the other eligible claim¬ 
ants, to acquire surplus property at a low 
cost. 

Mayor Gege apparently does not agree with 
reepert to the policy at selling surplus prop¬ 
erty on an “as is—where is** basis. We hold 
that this method of sale is consistent with 
the objectives of the Surplus Property Act. 
The primary purpose of making offerings on 
an ‘‘as is" basis is to achieve a prompt utlli- 
Eatlon of surplus property. This could not 
be accomplished if an goods were not made 
available for purchase until after the dis¬ 
posal agfsncy had determined the exact condi¬ 
tion of each item. Such determination would 
require unpacking, examination, sorting, 
testing, elasaiflcatlon, and other processing. 
There are many hundreds of thousands of 
different Items, and if this were done in every 
case the ixrtervel between declaration by an 
owning agency and acquisition by the pur¬ 
chaser would be much longer than is the case 
at the present time. Of courte, this process¬ 
ing would also resixlt in higher costs to the 
buyers. It is our opinion, therefore, that the 
advantages of selling surplus property on an 
**a& is'* basis—prompt disposals at minimum 
costs—are shared equally by the buyer and 
the seller. 

The policy of requiring the purchaser to 
pay for handhng and transportation charges 
conforms to established commercial prac¬ 
tices. 

The complaint of Mayor Gage has been 
brought to the attention of the Kansas City 
office of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration, and if. in the future, he feels that 
priority claimants are not receiving treatment 
in accordance with the Surplus Property Act 
we wotild welcome specific Information so 
that we can investigate and take remedial 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. Stuart Symincton, 

Administrator. 


Are llie Peofric Out of Step WMi die 
PresMcnt in Regard to USES? The 

ApparcBt Answer Is ^Yes” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker. I have had many letters in sup¬ 
port of legislation to return the employ¬ 
ment services to the State. These letters 
have come from both the empk>yees and 
the employers. There must be merit to 
their position or there could not be such 
unanimity of agreement. 

The following letter of January 10. 
1946^ voices the opinion of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor In regard to 
the USES: 

WISCONSIN State Federation of Labor, 

Milwaukee, Wis., January 10, 1946. 
Hon. RBIO F. MURRAY, 

United States Congressman, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman; At the semiannual 
meeting of the General Executive Board of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor ac¬ 
tion was taken instructing the officers of 
this federation to prevail upon the Members 


A9 

of Congress to use their Influence to return 
the employscient services to State control. 

The board, in making its decision, felt that 
empioytnent service under War Manpower 
control during the war, the period for which 
it was loaned by the State to the Federal 
Government, has now outlived Its uselulneBs 
and that it Is now a question of local con¬ 
cern which can best be administered by State 
agencies. 

We therefore urge you to use your good 
offices to the end that the service of the USES 
be immediately returned to State control. 

Very truly yours, 

George A. HAsrsMAN, 

^ Preside::!. 

WM. NACOReWE. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Whf.l Untied Ststet Hes Given in Weklth 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFF aEVENGER 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Louis Bromfield: 

What United States Has Given m Wealth 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

I have just been reading a file of clippings 
from British papers conmentlng upon the 
American loan. None of it is very nice read¬ 
ing and little of It is reasonable reading. 
What imptressed me most were three things: 
First, the complete misunderstanding by 
people trained in the Lord Keynes school of 
economy of the vast differences in (he bases 
of the two national economies; second, the 
lack of understanding or the deliberate re¬ 
fusal to admit the true causes of England’s 
position; third, the shortness of memory 
with regard to the causes of the Second and, 
Indeed, the First World War. 

In most of the editorials we. as a nation, 
as simply abused for not making gifts of 
valuable dollars without interest and with¬ 
out limit to Great Britain. In nearly evqry 
case there was no mention whatever of the 
cancellation of the gigantic debt owed us in 
the First World War. nor the fact that we 
canceled twenty-seven blUlons of lend-lease 
in this war. The cancellation cf the First 
World War was of much less importance 
than that of lend-lease, although In the end 
they come to the same thing. 

In both cases what we furnished them was 
Infinitely more Important tlian money. You 
can replenish money. You can even print it 
on presses when you get a little short of it. 
But what we gave England in both wars was 
real wealth cut out of the very heart of tho 
Nation. We gave them iron. oil. food, timber, 
clothing, copper, nickel—indeed, all the pre¬ 
cious commodities which are the true foun¬ 
dation of our wealth and our prosperity. 

CANNOT BE REPLACED 

Most of these things we can never replace 
save by buying them from other nations 
when our own stocks are exhausted, and some 
of them are far nearer exhaustion than most 
cltiaens understand. To Lord Keynes and to 
the British bankers and Industrialists these 
precious commodities do not have the same 
vital importance, because England's economy 
is not founded upon such thlncs but upon 
lending money, processing raw materials 
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from colonies and other nations, then selling 
them again to other nations and colonies. 

In both wars we lent and eventually gave 
them much more than money. What we 
gave them they could not have gotten any¬ 
where else in the world. 

In none of the clippings is there any rec¬ 
ognition of the fact that in a changed world 
any loan to Great Britain is a bad loan and 
that no matter what happens It will turn 
out, both loan and interest, to be a gift. 

As I have written before, in this changing, 
complex world the day of the banking, proc¬ 
essing nations without real wealth, attempt¬ 
ing to control vast, scattered markets and 
sources of raw materials is on the way out. 
No matter what happens, no matter how 
much money we should pour into England, 
there will never be any return to the power 
and prosperity of the days before 1914. 

LOAN IS APPRAISED 

It is a good thing to make certain that the 
British people have more to eat and more to 
wear, that they have better housing that 
we help them to renovate and make efficient 
the industries which should have been reno¬ 
vated and made efficient even before th# 
First World War. But it is hypocrisy on both 
sides to pretend that even a loan of nearly 
$5,000,000,000 is, in any form, a real business 
deal between two equally powerful nations 
with equally bright futures or that the 
United States is making a loan backed by 
the securities that would be demanded even 
by a country bank. It is simply not so and 
to pretend it is pure, unadulterated Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy and self-deceit on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

As to shortness of memory, the British have 
forgotten, perhaps conveniently, where lie 
many of the roots of this war—in Lord John 
Simon’s deceit which condoned the Japanese 
Invasion of Manchuria, in Lord Halifax’s non¬ 
intervention policy in Spain, in Samuel 
Hoare's connivance with Laval and Muesollnl, 
in Great Britain’s refusal to back up the 
French when Hitler marched into the Rhine. 
Hitler himself admitted such action would 
have rplned him. In Chamberlain’s pa¬ 
thetic attempts at appeasement and peace 
in our time, and most of all the tory British 
desire and the desire of most of her bank¬ 
ers and industrialists to sabotage the Ger¬ 
man Republic as a Socialist state and to 
build up the Nazis as a barrier against bol¬ 
shevism. 

MATTER OF RECORD 

These facts are all matters of record to¬ 
gether with countless others. Great Britain 
got the war which all these actions asked for. 
In all that, we were guiltless or nearly guilt¬ 
less. The balance of power was no affair of 
ours. Today Great Britain has the socialism 
that its bankers and industrialists and tory 
statesmen hated and feared. In view of all 
these things, it seems a little fantastic that 
we are once again called Uncle Shylock. 

The British deserve all the praise in the 
world for their heroism and we had to help 
them In order in the long run to save our¬ 
selves. The question is—How long does such 
a pattern continue? Zukhov has already 
complained of the great number of German 
troops still not demobilized in the British 
zone of occupied Germany. He has asked 
why? V 

Is it the old pattern beginning over again 
with Germany on England's side, this time 
against Russia? That Is a pattern which is 
already a couple of centuries old and has 
given birth to war after war. The Atlantic 
Charter is already thrown out of the window 
in Java, in Malaya, in Hong Kong, in Greece. 

I am not and never have been an isola¬ 
tionist. I am Just growing a little tired of a 
pattern that is a little old and worn out. 
Sentiment is all right, but it seems to me 
tha^^ even to sentiment there is a limit when 


It Involves ourselves and our children and 
grandchildren. 

History will probably look upon lend-Iease 
as the costliest gift ever made by one nation 
to another in history for It wasn’t a gift of 
money which is so important to Lord Keynes. 
It was real wealth, torn out of our vitals and 
belonging in reality to generations of Ameri¬ 
cans as yet unborn. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


EKTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» January 14, 1946 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, published at 
Birmingham. Ala., on Saturday morning, 
January 12, 1946,1 have clipped the at¬ 
tached complimentary and truthful ar¬ 
ticle regarding the city and county of 
Spartanburg, 8. C., as described by John 
Temple Graves. I include the same as a 
part of my remarks in the Record, as 
follows: 

This Morning 
(By John Temple Graves) 

TIME MARCHES ON 

Spartanburg, S, C.—Time is marching at 
quickstep here. Yet it carries baggage. The 
baggage is precious and is needed at each 
arrival. This community has come to be the 
most Important textile one in the world and 
at the same time one of the most important 
agricultural ones. Spartanburg produces 
more than $166,000,000 worth of textiles each 
year, giving the county first rank in America 
in cotton-textile manufacture. At the same 
time Its rolling red hills produce annually 
nearly 50,000 bales of cotton and 4,600 car¬ 
loads of peaches. The peaches are something 
new, but already they rank in value with 
cotton. A swiftly growing livestock indus¬ 
try will rank with both one day. 

And oh, how they know here that the 
South's greatest new market is the South. 
And oh, how they appreciate the importance 
of being science-minded, civic-minded, char¬ 
acter-minded, hope-minded. The news¬ 
papers breathe it in print. The Kiwanls 
Club was electric with it as Duncan Sulli¬ 
van Burnside turned the presidential gavel 
over to Lowell Talmadge Lister the other 
evening. A great factor determining the 
future of this county, vows the chamber of 
commerce in a teeming bulletin, “is the lo¬ 
cal demand for industrial products—demand 
from industry itself as well as demand from 
individual citizens." 

"Piedmont" means foothills. This city 
Of the Piedmont believes in foothills, espe¬ 
cially Appalachian ones. The hills for am¬ 
bition. the feet for marching and for mod¬ 
est appreciation of distance to go. Young 
William A. Townes, editor and publisher of 
the Spartanburg Herald, who belongs to one 
of the oldest families in this State and who 
has been learning in such distances as Okla¬ 
homa and Ohio to appreciate what a future 
his State has with its past, is preparing here 
with modern methods and ancient loves to 
push the Piedmont in ail the directions of 
great living. There is something called the 
Piedmont Club. Outside It is Queen Vic¬ 
toria's—was once the stately nineteenth cen¬ 
tury home of the Montgomery family. But 
when you go inside you have skipped 50 
years. All is smooth, beautiful, postmod- 


emity, even to the extent of a manager 
trained in the elite vicinities of Bar Harbor, 
Maine. 

Out at the old home of Judge and Mre, 
T. S. Sease (she was Eunice Calhoun, grand¬ 
niece of John C.) you stand at a hearthside 
where the great Calhoun himself onoe sipped 
toddy (my own father, too, later)—and hear 
talk of Petrillo, Trumah, Stalin, atomic 
power, and the future of cotton. Yes; they 
carry baggage here. In Morgan Square, 
heart of the city, only the monument to 
Gen. Daniel Morgan, hero of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Battle of Cowpens. orients you to a 
picture of that same square in 1884. Every 
building has been torn down and replaced 
with a new one in that interval. But Mor¬ 
gan goes on being there, looking it all over, 
sometimes exercising a wise veto. 

And do you know what their great baggage 
is as they travel, dear friends and fellow cit¬ 
izens of the atomic age? It is a sense of hu¬ 
man excellence, through education and the 
Lord. They will tell you that they are a city 
brought into being by educational institu¬ 
tions founded in love of God. depending quite 
literally upon these for growth and present 
substance. The first impetus to the little vil¬ 
lage this once was came from Wofford Col¬ 
lege, founded in 1854 by a Methodist minister 
and owned today by the church. Then came 
the now famous Converse College, founded 
in 1889 by Presbyterians. And Spartanburg 
Junior College, established in 1911 as a textile 
school, owned today by the Methodist Church 
of America, Is one of the first institutions in 
America to Inaugurate a work study plan en¬ 
abling young people to earn their way as they 
get their education. If this school had a less 
localized name, it would rank with Berea in 
national attention. 

And what do they do with their money, 
these people of Spartanburg? One thing they 
do Is Invest It In Spartanburg, in South Caro¬ 
lina. in the South. Another is to put it into a 
newly created civic humanitarian fund whose 
directors appropriate the income of nearly 
half a million dollars to what will most serve 
the health, educational, or spiritual needs of 
the people. Individually or as a whole. Only 
in Winston-Salem is here another such in¬ 
stitution. 

A city of balanced and balancing economy. 
A city where economy Itself is balanced with 
those best things money can buy or has 
bought and with even better ones that can’t 
be bought. That is Spartanburg. S. C. I 
am glad to be living in the same South with 
it. 


Taking Stock of President Truman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 , 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the Chicago Daily News of 
January 4, 1946: 

TAKING STOCK OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

President Truman last night called on the 
Nation to take stock of Itself. His speech 
affords the opportunity for taking stock of 
President Truman. 

There was the familiar earnestness, sin¬ 
cerity, and humility. There was no pre¬ 
tense that all is well in this troubled land. 
There was a final appreciation of the fact 
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thftt our domestic oonfusloii Is beginning to 
threeten our position In world aflSirs. 

He attempted to rally the people of the 
country to support of a program that Oon- 
gress has in large part neglected. But the 
program is not clear and the call did not 
ring. 

One need go no further than his own words 
for proof that the administration does not 
know which of two opposite evils threatens 
the country first, which it is fighting. 

Xt fears both inflation and deflation, not 
merely as one might follow the other, but 
simultaneously, and it is fighting both at 
once. It has tramped down with both feet 
on the accelerator and the brake. When you 
and I do that, we kill the engine, and that 
Is not very different from what is happen¬ 
ing to industry. 

Notwithstanding the enormous Inflationary 
forces put into play by war expenditure and 
Government borrowing. President Truman 
was sold by the labor elements in his ad¬ 
ministration and counsels that the main 
threat was deflation. 

President Roosevelt tried much more con¬ 
sistently throughout the war to hold wages 
and prices in line together, but since the end 
of hostilities President Truman has thrown 
the full force of the administration behind 
the inflation of wages and labor costs, while 
declaring (as he did again last night in his 
most emphatic tones) that we must hold the 
line on prices. 

Secretary Bchwellenbach told the oil indus¬ 
try that wages must rise more than 15 per¬ 
cent by the hour. President Truman pro¬ 
posed a 22-percent Increase for Government 
employees. Even before this inflationary 
ground swell has taken effect, while much of 
industry is strike bound or strike threatened 
over the limits of the increase, prices are 
rising on uncontrolled items and production 
is Jammed in many of the controlled lines. 

It is foolish to suppose or dishonest to 
pretend that wage rates throughout the Na¬ 
tion can rise as far as even the administra¬ 
tion proposes (by example and precept) with¬ 
out a substantial rise in prices, too. 

The assumption is probably pretense. 
Washington is full of people who really be¬ 
lieve that a measure of inflation, including 
prices, is not only desirable hut necessary to 
reduce the burden of the national debt. 
While it might accomplish this, it would have 
the evil consequences that President Truman 
outlined. 

Considering the forces making for it, in¬ 
flation is the real threat, but the major part 
of President Truman’s program ever since 
VJ-day has assumed the contrary. Ke de¬ 
cries inflation and says we must hold the line 
on prices, but he helps to build up the pres¬ 
sures that threaten to break the line. 

So we have his insistence on higher wages 
throughout Government and industry, higher 
unemployment insurance, higher minimum 
wages, and kindred measures each of which 
will twist the spiral higher if it becomes ef¬ 
fective. ' 

We have no sympathy with the tactics by 
which any committee prevents or delays ac¬ 
tion on any measure pending in Congress. 
We hope President Truman’s appeal does 
blast loose every item of his program that is 
log-Jammed, so that there can be a decision 
on all, and affirmative action on many. 

But as a remedy for what alls us, some of 
the program is a fraud. He says it is im¬ 
portant that Congress pass a full employment 
bill such as he favors. For the present emer¬ 
gency, it Is utterly unimportant whether it 
passes either the Senate bill, the House bill, 
or no bill at all. 

Public works are the principal means by 
which this kind of legislation means to guar¬ 
antee lull employment. But today’s unem- 
ploymtnt is the result of bottlenecks of ma¬ 
terials and manpbwer—including the bottle¬ 


neck of voluntary, purposeful unemployment 
threatening to engulf much of major in¬ 
dustry. 

What sense would there be In a big pro¬ 
gram of public works at a time when a man 
cannot buy a few sticks of lumber to build a 
book c a s e or a garage to shelter an auto (If 
he could buy an auto)—to say nothing of 
the materials for a house? 

With President Truman we deplore the 
withdrawal of General Motors from the fact¬ 
finding procedure intended to settle the 
automobile strike. With him we believe a 
legal basis must be found to facilitate the 
settlement of such disputes. But he did not 
answer the questions that General Motors 
raised in withdrawing. 

It was no disagreement about facts that 
produced the General Motors deadlock, it is 
now apparent: it is a disagreement, or con¬ 
fusion, about theories. 

The union, and the President’s commission, 
have proclaimed a new theory of wage fixing, 
without precedent in American labor nego¬ 
tiations. This is the theory that a future 
estimate of a single corporation’s ability 
should determine the wages it shall pay: but 
it is not clear whether it should also deter¬ 
mine the wages of other units in the in¬ 
dustry, regardless of their ability to pay. 

Perhaps the Board, which may report to¬ 
day, will say what scope should be given io 
the theory, and what limitations. If bo. 
perhaps President Truman will adopt the 
Board’s theory as his own. But it is the 
theory, and not the facts, that has been the 
sticking point. 

Congress may have to legislate concerning 
the theory as well as the facts. If Congress 
is confused, the President has not shown 
that he sees the Issue clearly. 


Navy Announcef Details of New GI 

Unifomi—Movemeiit Started by Leib 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OF INDlAIfA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1946, the Navy Department ofla- 
cially announced that it had finally given 
in to the zipper age and that the bell- 
bottom trousers, Jumpers, and so foith, 
representing a moth-eaten tradition 
honoring dead heroes of another nation, 
were to be discarded. 

This statement culminated a long and 
extended fight to scrap the present 
uniform. Some years ago Joseph Leib. 
now legislative director of the American 
Veterans of World War II—Am vets— 
launched a private campaign to have the 
outmoded uniform replaced by one of a 
more modern design. It all started in 
this way: One day a Navy man, embit¬ 
tered because he had to wear the so- 
called Little Lord Fauntleroy suit, called 
upon Leib, pointing out to him the many 
disadvantages of the tight-drawn trou¬ 
sers around the hips and the big flai’ing 
bottoms at the ankles, also the lack of 
pockets. 

Leib undertook an investigation and 
found that the black neckerchief, which 
sailors drape about their necks, repre¬ 
sented a continuous mourning for Lord 
Nelson, hero of the British Navy. The 


13 trouser buttons commemorates the 
Thirteen Original Colonies, while the 
three white collar stripes were for the 
three sea victories of Lord Nelson. In 
addition the big flowing square collar 
was designed in the early days of the 
British Navy to catch the tar that sail¬ 
ors used on their heavily greased pig¬ 
tails and the white hat was designed to 
use as a bucket to bail out a boat. 

Leib thought that it was about time for 
a change and went out to do something 
about it. He prepared articles for news¬ 
papers. When the going was hard he 
called upon the assistance of Members 
of Congress.- He wrote Senate bill 1082 
to provide for changing the design of the 
uniform of enlisted personnel of the 
Navy and the Coast Guard and have it 
conform in basic design to the uniform 
worn by commissioned and warrant offi¬ 
cers of the Navy and Coast Guard. Then 
he prepared the speech that Senator 
Langcr delivered on the Senate floor on 
June 15. 1945—pages 6194-6201—which 
threw the Chamber in stitches. In the 
midst of this address Senator Barkley. 
majority leader of the Senate, walked 
over to Senator Langer and assured him 
that If he would “call off the dogs’* that 
he —Barkley— would make it his own 
personal business to see to it that the 
uniform would be changed. 

Senator Barkley kept his word and 
now the outmoded uniform is about to 
be discarded. Here is the announce¬ 
ment as made by the Navy: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
of January 1. 1946 j 

NAVY TESTS CONVENTIONAL fTYtES FOR 
SAILORS’ NEW UNIFORMS 

The Na \7 has revealed details of Its pro¬ 
posed new design for enlisted men’s uni¬ 
forms. replacing the Jumper and bellbottom 
trousers which have been the trnde-maik of 
seafaring men for six centuries. 

It cautiously explained yesterday, how¬ 
ever. that the new design is still the subject 
of tests and, if adopted. mus:t await deple¬ 
tion of present storks of old-style uniforms. 

Some 2,600 sample uniforms have been 
distributed to the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets 
and to shore stations for wearing and stow¬ 
age tests under all conditions, on the basis 
of which commanding officers will make 
criticisms and recommendations. The tests 
are erpected to require about 3 months. 

In the new design, conventional trousers 
replace the laced bellbottoros, and the black 
neckerchief, which tradition says was de¬ 
signed by the British as a sign of mrurnlng 
for Lord Nelson, will be replaced by a tln'k 
four-in-hand tie. 

The body-tUht Jumper will give way to a 
Jumper-type shirt similar to e sport shirt, 
which can be worn open at the neck for 
undress or buttoned for dress. 

A tailored waist-length battle Jacket is 
provided for dress or winter wear. 

There are three separate uniforms in the 
new outfit—blue, gray, and white—with 
shirts to match. The blue and white are 
dress unifoims and the gray the working 
uniform. White trousers may be worn with 
the blue battle Jacket in warm weather. 

The white uniform may be worn in both 
dress and undress fashion—with a black tie 
for dress and open at the neck for undress. 
The gray uniform is composed of gray shirt 
and trousers similar to those now worn by 
chief petty officers. 

Headgear includes g blue garrison cap for 
the blue uniforms and the present white hat 
and a gray baseball-type cap to be worn with 
the white and gray uniforms, respectively. 
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Currently authorized badges, hash marks, 
and other Insignia will be worn with the 
new uniforms. The present overcoat, known 
to Navy men as a pea coat, has been retained. 


The Truman Loan to Britain 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following state¬ 
ment made about the Truman loan to 
Britain: 

The Truman loan to Britain does not merit 
support. The United States, through its 
Congress, has provided or Is providing $2,- 
700.000,000 for UNRRA. Additional millions 
and billions of dollars have been appropri¬ 
ated to carry out the principles of the At¬ 
lantic Charter. The UNRRA appropriation 
was made in the name of humanity. These 
funds were provided to feed, clothe, and 
shelter human beings. We should not nul¬ 
lify these Christian objectives by now pro¬ 
viding Britain or any other country the 
funds with which to carry on an imperialistic 
war to destroy human beings. While 
UNRRA will save human lives, the British 
loan will destroy more human lives. 

The time has come to tell Britain and all 
countries that the American people are not 
going to give further from their depleted re¬ 
sources any money to any country that does 
not subscribe and support the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. There is small differ¬ 
ence, indeed, between carrying on an im¬ 
perialistic war ourselves and the providing of 
funds for other countries to carry one on. 

No one need be deceived. Everyone knows 
that these funds will be used for bombs and 
bullets to take the lives of Innocent people 
in Java. Indochina, and other countries. 
No thoughtful person would provide a loan 
for some individual to buy a gun and the 
ammunition to take even one human life. 
Why, then. I ask, should these enormous 
funds be provided a country to destroy thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of human lives? 

The world should be advised once and for 
all that Christian America is not so material¬ 
istic that it can be influenced by those who 
would place more coins in the pockets of a 
few “money changers in the temple" regard¬ 
less of the country the temple happens to be 
located in. I hesitate to believe that the 
American people are so materialistic and so 
mercenary that this loan can be sold to them 
on the basis of the “good times" it will bring 
in our#country. 

There is a moral issue involved in this pro¬ 
posed loan, and no whitewash is white enough 
to hide the sins incident to it. The Truman 
administration and the previous adminis¬ 
tration professed great interests in humani- 
tarianism. Even on the floor of this House it 
is frequently evident that the majority 
wishes to convey the impression that minor¬ 
ity membership is lacking in appreciation of 
human rights and human values. This has 
been a most false approach. The Truman 
administration has evidently now repudi¬ 
ated all human!tarianlsm—yes; it has openly 
flouted all humanitarianism by even propos¬ 
ing this loan. 

Enough sugar cannot be used to coat this 
legislative pill so that it should be swallowed 
by any person who does not want human 
blood on his hands and a permanent blight 
on his conscience. 


The American people applauded the Presi¬ 
dent's action when he told the Chinese to 
quit killing each other and to unite lor the 
benefit of their country. 1 believe the Amer¬ 
ican people would applaud the President if 
he would tell Britain and the other loan¬ 
seeking countries to sweep off their own 
doorsteps, follow the Atlantic Charter, and 
cease activities that violate the rights of 
men—yes, men. whoever they may be, wher¬ 
ever they may be, and whatever the color of 
their skin ir.a 3 ^ be. 

Attlee's description to the Congress of the 
conditions in Limey and the reasons why he 
Is for the general welfare of all the people 
of England was only a sham, if he now ad¬ 
vocates or condones what his own country is 
doing in Java and In Indochina at this very 
moment. 

The right and the desire for life and free¬ 
dom is Just as valuable and sweet to the 
lowly as it is to the snobs of any country. 


Ability to Pay Wages 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an editorial from the 
Daily Tribune of Royal Oak, Mich., of 
January 8, 1946. This editorial presents 
a reasoned and sound analysis on the 
question of ability to pay. If ability to 
pay is to become the yardstick on which 
wages are based and the tested principle 
of fairness known as value received is to 
be abandoned, then indeed a new phil¬ 
osophy has appeared in the United 
States. It would be as detrimental to 
labor as it would to management and 
the laboring man would suffer most. 

The editorial follows: 

Personally Speaking 
(By Floyd J. Miller) 
ability to pay wages 

Somehow, in all 1 have read or heard about 
the General Motors-UAW wage dispute, I 
have never encount^xed the statement: 

“If wages are to be based on the ability of 
the employer to pay, they should also be 
based on his ability not to pay. 

“That is. if good profits for the company 
mean a raise in pay, regardless of what the 
employee is now getting, a decrease in profits, 
or operation at a loss, should mean a de¬ 
crease in pay." 

I don’t see how you can fairly have one 
without the other. 

And if we are to adopt such a plan, we 
must realize that wo are approving a very 
drastic change in our present system of wages 
and salaries. 

Perhaps that is what we want. Or maybe 
we don't. But we should at least understand 
what we are headed for when we talk about 
wages being based on “the ability to pay." 
That is one of those fancy phrases that 
sounds wonderful—until we follow It 
through. 

If we do this, we may come out with some 
answers that we never dreamed of. 

The system on which we hAve always oper¬ 
ated In this country has been based on agree¬ 
ments entered into at the time a man—or 
woman—takes a Job. Under this plan, an 
employer promises to pay a certain wage for 
certain work. More often than not it has 


also been understood that a raise would be 
given after a certain time. Often this scale 
of increases was definitely set. 

But under no circumstances was the 
worker to receive less than the agreed 
amount. 

The employer does not say, “Of course 
you realize that this business may not be a 
success. In that case I shall expect you to 
share the loss; to take less pay, or even to 
get none." 

No; the employer is held for the agreed-on 
amount. He may lose all he has invested in 
the business, plus his own pay, plus every¬ 
thing he can scrape up to try to save the 
enterprise. But he still has to pay the 
workers the amount due them. 

That is the way it should be. The laws 
are right which provide that if a business 
goes broke, the workers' claims for wages 
due shall come ahead of almost any other 
claim in dividing up what assets are left. 

How else could most of us plan our lives? 
How could a man marry, have children, buy 
a house, or take on other obligations if he 
were expected to share the risks of the busi¬ 
ness in which his employer is engaged? 

PAY IS GUARANTEED 

Guaranteed pay is such an accepted part 
of our system that it never occurs to us that 
the custom had to be built up by centuries 
of performance. It has become our never- 
worried-about rule because employers have 
made good on it. Once a wage is promised 
a man for certain wor'k, it is paid, regardless 
of any other demands on the employer's 
cash. 

Now, if we are to change the plan; to make 
wages depend on whether the employer makes 
a big or little profit, or none at all, that will 
be quite a shift in our way of doing things. 

Just now the automobile union is asking 
that its members be given a 30-percent in¬ 
crease in hourly pay rate on the basis of al¬ 
leged high company earnings over a very 
short period of years. With a great show of 
righteous indignation, Walter Reuther 
shouts, “Don’t tell us you can’t afford to pay 
that amount. Don’t duck the issue. Just 
show us your books, and prove it." 

It seems to me that the General Motors is 
not trying to duck the issue. Instead, it is 
trying to bring it out into the open. 

It isn't doing too good a Job in this be¬ 
cause its head men are not os good argufierh 
as Walter Reuther. What we call “public 
relations” is only part of the Job they have 
to know in order to run automobile com¬ 
panies in a highly competitive market. 
They are not nearly as quick on the trigger 
a., the capable young labor leader. 

DEPEND ON PROFITS? 

They would make the situation much 
more understandable to the average person 
If they inquired whether the employees 
wanted their pay to depend on the em¬ 
ployer’s profit or loss. For If employees do 
want this, they must be prepared to go with¬ 
out any pay at all, sometimes. 

The employees of automobile companies 
that do not make any profit would be forced 
to work for one rate, while those working 
for more successful concerns would get a 
lot more. Do you think the first group 
would stand this? Of course not. They 
wouldn’t work. Nobody could make them. 

In other words, if looking at the books 
showed that the company was making a 
profit, temporarily at least, raises would be 
granted. But the plan wouldn’t work the 
other way around. For no union could force 
Its men to take a pay cut because the com¬ 
pany was In the red. 

What rot, then, to talk about the ability 
to pay more, and demand to see the books 
to prove it. without also considering the 
ability to pay less, and expecting the men 
to take that, also. 
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Gemral Motm Versut the Rett ^ Ut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANKS. HOOK 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rsoord. 
I include the following statement by IVal- 
ter P. Reuther from the New Republic 
of January 14, 1B46: 

GM VERSUS THE REST OF US 

(By V^alter P. Reuther) 

More than 325.000 General Motors workers 
and members of their families are on strike 
and walking picket lines in a hundred Amer¬ 
ican towns and cities. They are determined 
to win the first major home-front battle 
for a peace of full production, full consump¬ 
tion, and full employment, year In and year 
out. 

The strike is solid. It has the full sup¬ 
port of the entile CIO. Members and of- 
fidale of other labor organizations support 
It. Church leaders, businessmen, and others 
who have studied the record of our attempts 
at negotiation, at conciliation, and volun¬ 
tary arbitration have endorsed our basic con¬ 
tention. that purchasing power must match 
production and that the first step in making 
sure that it does is to maintain take-home 
pay. 

We are convinced, as the result of our 
arithmetic based on pitbUshed facts about 
the auto industry, about General Motors' 
past performance, about costs, prices, profits, 
and the certainty of a market for capacity 
production for the next 3 years, that Gen¬ 
eral Motors aliould and can pay 30-peroent 
higher wage rates without increasing prices 
and at the same time make profits higher 
than the prewar level. We are convinced 
that the real reason why the OM manage¬ 
ment will not discuss the arithmetic, will 
not discuss its ability or Inability to pay, wUl 
not even try to prove it can't pay, is simply 
that the facts and figures locked up in GM 
vaults would bear out the union’s case and 
prove beyond any question that GM can pay. 

Actually, the corporation in its letter of 
October 2. 1945. and In page ads appearing 
about that time throughout the Nation, orig¬ 
inally pleaded Inability to pay. The letter 
rejected our August 18 wage demand as "un¬ 
reasonable.’ The uds tried to frighten the 
public—and GM workers—into believing that 
higher wages would mean higher costs and, 
hence, higher prices. And that, said GM, 
would bring on Infiation. The inference was 
that GM would have to pass any wage In¬ 
crease along to the consumer In higher prices. 
The fact that a postwar volume at least ^0 
percent above prewar would cut unit costs 
and permit higher wages, higher profits, and 
lower prices to the consumer was (xnitted. 

When we challenged OM representatives 
to produce the facts and figures to support 
their plea of pove^’ty, GM shifted gears. 
Overnight GM became the defender of "the 
prerogatives of management." We were told, 
day after day. that discussion of costs, prices, 
prcfltfi, production schedules, and vedume of 
prcduction was wholly out of place in a dis¬ 
cussion of watges. Wages, we were told, must 
be discuMed "on their merits,’’ We were 
given no hint at what this meant until on 
December 28 GM trotted out the caveman of 
American labor relations, Walter Gordon 
Merritt, and presented him to the President's 
fact-flxHling board as the corporation’s 
mouthpiece. 

Costs, prices, and profits were "none of the 
unlon^s damn buslneas." GM books were 
closed, even to GM stookholders. 

Our proposal of axbltration was turned 
down as an "abdication of management.'*' 


OM representatives told us and the public 
that past experience meant nothing In rela¬ 
tion to present and future operations, that 
prices were set on hopes of what the traffle 
would bear, and that management was en¬ 
titled to whatever profits resulted from the 
whole hit-or-miss operation. 

As against this crystal-ball approach, let 
me quote from the findings of the national 
citizen’s committee: 

"Considerable data from the General Mo¬ 
tors Corp. and United States Government 
reports were submitted by the tmlon In sup¬ 
port of its contention that the corporation 
can afford a substantial wage Increase with¬ 
out raising prices. Outside of a flat denial 
based upon sourcec not open to the union, to 
this committee, or to the public, no convinc¬ 
ing evidence has been submitted by the cor¬ 
poration to show that the union’s wage pro¬ 
posal cannot be met. 

"While future profits cannot be computed 
with absolute certainty, it is common prac¬ 
tice to base the prospects of them upon ex¬ 
perience and estimated volume and costs. 
The union is asking that wages be projected 
in such a forecast as other cost factors 
and profits are projected. It is the consen¬ 
sus of the committee that the union is mak- 
Ing a iegltlmate claim in iisklng that wages 
be negotiated is terms of future expecta¬ 
tions." 

la the light of these words, consider GM’s 
defiance of the President’s fact-finding board 
and the President's own wage-price policy, 
set forth in his statements of August 16, 
October 30, and December 20. President 
Truman has declared that purchasing power 
must be maintained during reconversion by 
increasing wage rates while holdix^ down 
prices. But when union negotiators take 
the same stand GM cries "revolution," 
"socialization," “regimentation,” and the 
death of "free enterprise." 

Twisting and turning in attempts to avoid 
negotiations based on the arithmetic, GM has 
made several offers to the union. As long ago 
as October 19, we were offered a deal whereby, 
if we would join the corporation In pressuring 
Congress to lengthen the normal workweek 
from 40 to 46 hours, by amendment of the 
Wages and Hours Act, wage rates would be 
boosted enough to maintain take-home pay 
on a 45-48-hour week. GM President C. E. 
Wilson said this was necessary because other 
nations (whose plants have been wrecked and 
manpower decimated by.war) were going to 
work long hours at "subsistence wages.” 

This offer has been advanced again and 
again. 

Then we were offered a 13V^-cent-an-hour 
Increase, the corporation reserving the right 
to use it to get higher prices from the OPA 
and the cai-hungry public. This offer was 
used as the basis for a newspaper advertising 
camjiaign which sought to leave the impres¬ 
sion that GM workers had been offered, and 
had rejected, weekly take-home pay 10 per¬ 
cent higher than in wartime. According to 
our best calculation, the $63.44 weekly woge 
(for a 45.fi-hour workweek) used in the ad 
is 82.75 too high, based on GM’s own wage 
figures. But the most important fact about 
this ad. and about QM's whole attitude in 
this dispute, i.s the stubborn determination 
to turn the clock back, to put into effect a 
workweek of 45-48 hours, to defy and defeat 
the national policy of maintaining purchas¬ 
ing power by increasing wages while holding 
down prices. 

The union is charged by the corporation 
with making a broad attack on American in¬ 
dustry and free enterprise. Wc feel that our 
demands, and our sui^ort of them by this 
strike, constitute an attempt to save Ameri¬ 
can industry and free enterprise from com¬ 
mitting suicide by liquidating some of its 
customers and underpaying the rest. There 
is nothlxig novel or revolutionary in cur pro¬ 
posal that, in bargaining collectively with the 
corpor a tion, we consider costs, prices, profits. 


volume, market, and other factors in the pro¬ 
duction picture. As the recently published 
Twentieth Century Fund study of collective- 
bargaining practices has pointed out. this has 
been done for years by employers. 

The grim fact is that if free enterprise n 
America is to survive, it has got to work; it 
must demonstrate more than an ability to 
create earnings for investors: it must master 
the techniques for providing full employment 
at a high standard of living, rising year by 
year to keep pace with the annual increase In 
technological efficiency. Incidentally, thir, 
increment, estimated at more than 2.5 per¬ 
cent a year normally, may amount to more 
than SO percent In the first three postwar 
years, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Free enterprise has got to demonstrate a 
willingness to adjust Itself to national 
policies such as the present wage-price policy, 
now being appealed by CM from President 
Truman to Congress. Good will must no 
substituted for. the obstructionism, arro¬ 
gance. and refusal to cooperate—the latter 
Mr. Truman’s phrase—that have marked 
GM’s conduct in this dispute. 

GM’s sudden concern lest ability to pay 
be used to push small emploj^ers to the wail 
must cause the one-time small competitors 
of the General Motors Corp to turn over in 
their economic graves. The union. In using 
ability to pay as one—not the only—factor 
In wage negotiations, con be relied on to oe 
more considerate of small employers than th? 
two-bllllon-dollar General Motors Corp. ha^ 
ever been. 

The UAW-CIO in this case has repeatedly 
said: "We are not going to operate as on eco¬ 
nomic pressure group. We refuse to act ac¬ 
cording to the principle of ‘let's get ours 
and the public be damned.’ .That is why 
we have not conspired with GM to bring 
about a longer work week—with millions oi 
unemployed in prospect. Tliat is why we 
have refused to pocket a wage Increase anti 
look the other way while the corporation 
used it to extort a higher price. 

"Wc are part of the community. We In¬ 
tend to make progress with the community 
and not at the expense of the community. 

The fight of the General Motors workers 
is a fight to save truly-free enterprise from 
death at the hands of its self-appointed 
champions. In the face of a threatened loss 
of $35;000.000,(^00 from the annual wage bill, 
it Is a stniggle to maintain purchasing power. 
It is a holding action, designed to forestall a 
dlsaetrous dedatlon and to i^repare the ground 
for an advance toward a $200,000,000,000 post¬ 
war economy. As such, this strike, now near¬ 
ing the end of its second month, is the fight 

every American worker, farmer, small busi¬ 
nessman and professional worker. It is also 
the fight of every veteran coming home in 
search of a job and a tangible stake in the 
future of the country he saved from inter¬ 
national fascism. 

Labor is not fighting for a larger slice of the 
national pie. Labor is fighting for a larger 
pie. Thstt is a national, nut a sectarian, goal. 
Its acliievcment must be the task of every 
American who appreciates the wisdom of the 
statement made by Secretary of tlie Treasury 
Vinson lust July; "The Amcj’ican people are 
in the pleasant predicament of having to 
learn to live 50 percent better than they have 
ever lived before." 

This fight is being fought for keeps. Vin¬ 
son, Truman, Snyder—all our political lead¬ 
ers—liave uttered the words of faith and good 
intentions. They have declared, along with 
progressive industrialists and economists, 
that purchasing power is the key to prosper¬ 
ity. General Motors workers are on winter 
picket lines to make those words stick. They 
wiU go back to making automobiles when 
General Motors policy-makers stop sulking 
in their tents—when Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Sloan realize that General Motors is not a 
Bovereigu power but an integral part oi the 
total economy. 
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In Search of a Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Stamford Advocate of Monday. January 
7, 1946, on the strike at Yale & Towne 
reflects my views in the matter of that 
controversy, which has now become 
notorious throughout the Nation: 

IN SEARCH OF A SOLUTION 

Today the strike at Yale 8c Towne is Just 
2 months old. This Is a long time for men 
and women to be out of work, and an equi¬ 
table settlement at the earliest possible 
moment is the fervent wish of the whole 
community. The management has invited 
the representatives of the union to meet 
with them in closed session for the purpose 
of resuming collective bargaining. This Invi¬ 
tation must be accepted without delay. 
Every possibility of finding a solution should 
be promptly and thoroughly explored. 

So much time has passed since this con> 
troversy started that it seems desirable to 
sketch its course brlefiy. The contract be¬ 
tween labor and management was due to 
expire on March 21. 1945. In order to ini¬ 
tiate discussions looking toward its renewal, 
the unions presented their demands to man¬ 
agement on February 20 of last year. There¬ 
after there ensued Interminable negotiations 
which by the month of September had led 
to an agreement in respect to many of the 
points at issue, with the notable exception 
of the basic question of union security. 

In regard to this, no progress whatsoever 
had been made, nor was any progress subse¬ 
quently made in regard to wage rates, which 
became an active issue with the ending of 
the war. On September 23, 1946, a walk-out 
took place which was not only unauthorized, 
but was actually opposed by the top union 
leadership Although this walk-out lasted 
less than 2 days, it afforded the company 
legal Justification for terminating the exist¬ 
ing contract, and this the company did. 
When the men went back to work they were 
thus no longer covered by the old contract, 
and negotatlons were started with a view to 
agreeing upon a new one. 

The unions took the stand that these ne¬ 
gotiations should proceed on the basis that 
all conditions previously agreed upon be con¬ 
sidered as accepted by both parties, and that 
the discussions should be limited to the 
major unresolved questions of union se¬ 
curity and wages. The position of the com¬ 
pany, however, was that every element in 
the contract had to be negotiated anew. 
When the unions found that they were mak¬ 
ing little progress, and none at all in respect 
to fundamental matters, a strike was called 
on November 7. 

Thereafter discussions between manage¬ 
ment and labor, which had been difficult 
enough before the strike, became, as is so 
often the case, infinitely more complicated. 
Mass picketing diverted attention from the 
matters originally in dispute to the neces¬ 
sity of preserving law and order; and only 
after the intervention of Governor Baldwin 
was it possible to return to a consideration 
of the real points of difference. Thereafter 
two attempts to proceed with collective bar¬ 
gaining were made in open meetings at the 
Town Hall, of which the second took place 
last Thursday. Neither of these developed 
any basis for compromise. 

This summary must be considered In the 
light of a certain number of related facts. 
Historically labor relations at Yale A Towne 


have not been satisfactory. They were, of 
course, greatly Improved during th^ period 
of the war boom. With some increase in 
wages and a considerable amount of over¬ 
time, the take-home pay of the worker was 
larger than it had ever been before. The 
maintenance-of-membership clause, Inserted 
in the labor-management contract under a 
directive of the War Labor Board, established 
a degree of union security. In spite of minor 
grievances, which normally arise, conditions 
on the whole were tranquil. 

But with the end of the war, it became ap¬ 
parent that Yale & Towne was reluctant to 
make any material increase in wage rates to 
compensate in measure for the loss the work¬ 
ers were bound to suffer through a reduction 
in the amount of overtime, and that they 
were unwilling to grant any form of union 
security. This aroused the fear that a re¬ 
turn to conditions prevailing before the war 
was threatened. The rigid and unyielding 
position of management during recent 
months has done nothing to alay this fear. 

The workers felt that all the gains they 
had made through the years were placed in 
danger. Whether rightly or wrongly, they 
formed the belief that the president of Yale 
& Towne, W. Gibson Carey, Jr., was out to 
break the union; and that, in fact, Yale & 
Towne was being made the spearhead of a 
Nation-wide attack by reactionary business 
leaders on the trade-union movement. 

The past history of the company furnished 
some ground for apprehension. The workers 
have long memories; and, whether manage¬ 
ment likes it or not, Mr. Carey's record is not 
apt to be entirely absent from the thoughts 
of labor when engaged in collective bargain¬ 
ing. 

Until now management has been adamant 
in insistence upon an open shop. Labor has 
asked for a closed shop, but there is ground 
for the belief that they would be satisfied 
with the maintenance-of-membership clause. 
After negotiations broke down last Thursday, 
a United States Department of Labor con¬ 
ciliator proposed to management, as an alter¬ 
native, a voluntary irrevocable check-off. 
This was rejected by management out of 
hand. It is entitled to more serious consid¬ 
eration. 

The maintenance-of-membership clause 
requires an affirmative act by the worker if ho 
does not wish to remain in the union on the 
basis of a contract that has been agreed upon. 
He has 15 days after the signing of the con¬ 
tract within which he can withdraw from 
the union. The voluntary Irrevocable check¬ 
off, on the other hand requires an affirmative 
act by the worker if he wishes to remain in 
the union under the terms of a negotiated 
contract. Clearly this removes a certain de¬ 
gree of union pressure from the worker, and 
it should bo satisfactory to management— 
and to labor as well if the unions really de¬ 
serve the loyal support of their members. 

There is one other Important point of dif¬ 
ference. Under the maintenance-of-member¬ 
ship clause, the company Is obliged to dismiss 
any worker who is not in good standing with 
the union. The worker can forfeit his good 
standing for many other reasons than merely 
failure to pay union dues. This provision 
may easily be abused by union leaders and 
become a disturbing factor In the operations 
of the plant. 

Mr. Carey has argued for the open shop on 
what he likes to describe as grounds of high 
principle. It is hard to see how this argu¬ 
ment can be fairly made against the volun¬ 
tary irrevocable check-off. 

The question of wages is in no sense a mat¬ 
ter of principle, but purely one of bargaining, 
In which various factors must be given 
weight. In the present discussions; not the 
least Important consideration would seem to 
be that .it has become almost a matter of 
recognized national policy that the whole 
burden of transition from war to peace is not 
to be borne by the workers alone. Postwar 
wage rates have been increased to varying de¬ 
grees by a large number of companies on the 


theory that it Is neither Just, nor econom¬ 
ically sound, to expect the workers to accept 
the reduction in take-home pay that would 
otherwise be involved. In the State of Con¬ 
necticut, and even in the look Industry itself, 
such increases have already been made. The 
demands of the workers at Yale 8c Towne 
have not been so exaggerated that there 
should be difficulty in reaching a satisfactory 
agreement on this point 

This, it appears, is the way matters stand as 
negotiations are about to be resumed. If Mr. 
Carey wants to win this strike, regardless of 
the cost to his company, his employees, or 
the community of Stamford, he may be able 
to do so. Two months of Idleness have already 
made a material dent in the war savings of 
the worker. Men have families to feed, rent 
to meet, and doctors' bills to pay. They can¬ 
not in the nature of things hold out idefl- 
nltely. 

But in the eyes of the citizens of our town, 
this is a human problem far more than a 
problem in corporate arithmetic. We do not 
consider that it would be good for the coun¬ 
try, for the community, or in the long run 
for Mr. Carey, himself, or his company, if 
the strike were to be settled solely on the 
basis of economic strength. We like to think 
that in our great Nation we have passed be¬ 
yond this point. We recognize that some 
labor leaders have taken, and continue to 
take, positions no less extreme than those 
taken by the most reactionary spokesmen of 
management. We do not find that in the 
existing controversy this charge can fairly be 
leveled at the leadership of the International 
Association of Machinists. 

We want to see the workers of Yale 8c Towne 
return to their Jobs with morale high, eager 
to play their appropriate part in attaining 
that high level of full production so essential 
to the Nation’s prosperity. This they can 
only be expected to do if an agreement is 
reached on fair terms. It would be a tragic 
outcome if they were forced by economic 
pressure to go back to work as a body of 
dispirited men. We cannot urge upon Mr. 
Carey too strongly the wisdom of this view. 
There is still time for him to modify his posi¬ 
tion. He has much to gain by instructing 
his representatives to bring to the coming 
negotiations a sincere willingness to meet the 
unions half way. 


Things the Public Should Know 

EXTENSION OB REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Mankato Free Press, Mankato, 
Minn., entitled “Things the Public 
Should Know”: 

THINGS THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW 

The Big Three parley in session in Moscow 
is following the same pattern as other simi¬ 
lar gatherings during and since the end of 
the war—all sessions are cloaked in complete 
secrecy; newsmen and radio commentators 
are denied access to any of the participants 
or their aides. 

It is argued that such secrecy is necessary. 
There was some Justification for that conten¬ 
tion during the war; there seems little now. 
The London Conference last spring faUed 
completely—to this day no one knows Just 
why. Just where the major powers were un¬ 
able to agree. Just what issues could not be 
compromised and adjusted. 
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Still It is public tentiment, within other 
nations as well as within our own, that must' 
be satisfied and served in all of these agree* 
ments. How do we know that public senti¬ 
ment in Russia or in Britain would not sup¬ 
port the American position, in these unsuc¬ 
cessful negotiations, if that position were 
known? 

If our cause is right and Just, why should 
we permit it to be cloaked in the secrecy of 
Russian totalitarianism or British imperial¬ 
ism? 

For an administration that professes to be 
following the ideals of Woodrow Wilson in 
international affairs the Truman adminis¬ 
tration has assuredly forgotten his cardinal 
pronouncement for “open covenants, openly 
arrived at.” 

Just where is that first of the “four free¬ 
doms”—freedom of speech and of press—in 
secret negotiations of this kind? 


The Office of the Inspector General of the 
Army Should Be Controlled by Con¬ 
gress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cent developments point very clearly to 
the conclusion that the Office of the In¬ 
spector General of the Army should be 
under the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Right now the need for congressional 
control of such an office stands out prom¬ 
inently, and Congress ought to give im¬ 
mediate attention to that question. 1 
say this because we are faced with r 
tremendous amount of protests by men 
in our armed forces against the delays 
and the slow procedure in connection 
with our demobilization program. Mem¬ 
bers of Congress have had complaints 
from fathers, mothers, wives, and other 
people Interested in our boys who are 
now scattered in some branch of service 
in the Army and Navy all over the world. 
We have also had letters of protest from 
the men themselves. Without exception, 
so far as I know, Members of Congress 
have sought advice and information 
from the War and Navy Departments. 
There has been one excuse after another 
in connection with the methods employed 
in getting our soldiers and sailors back 
to civilian life. A few days ago out of a 
clear sky the solemn announcement was 
made that the demobilization program 
would be slowed up 3 months or more 
because replacements for men dis¬ 
charged from service were not available, 
and for some unnamed reason we had to 
keep a large Army and Navy force. I do 
not here repeat the story of the different 
incidents that have taken place. You 
know what they are. Congress is still in 
the dark, so far as any intelligent pic¬ 
ture of the Army and Navy program and 
plans are concerned. A timely sugges¬ 
tion was made by a United States Senator 
to the effect that Congress could, and 
should, cut off appropriations until we 


found out just what was going on, and 
why. 

CONCUSS SHOULD CONTSOL THE OFFICE OF THE 
INSPECTOR GENERAL 

In my opinion. Mr. Speaker, the sound 
answer to the whole problem is the en¬ 
actment of legislation which will put 
Congress in control of the office of the 
Inspector General of the Army, and cre¬ 
ate a like office in other branches of our 
armed forces. The purpose of an In¬ 
spector General is to check up on the 
different departments of the Army, find 
out what commanding officers are run¬ 
ning matters efficiently and just what 
officers are inefficient and unfit. The In¬ 
spector General is supposed to find out 
the mistakes and then see that these 
mistakes are rectified in connection with 
all matters of Army policy. Of course, 
we are to assume that this is done, but 
under existing law the Inspector General 
reports to his superiors, and perhaps it is 
not unkind to say that they like to pro¬ 
tect each other from any public knowl¬ 
edge of their mistakes and shortcomings. 
It is doubtful if the office of the Inspector 
General can function as it should under 
present conditions. If it were respon¬ 
sible to Congress rather than to su¬ 
perior authority in its own group, results 
would be different. 

HISTORY OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAI. OF THE 
ARMY 

Historically, this office at one time was 
under the jurisdiction of Cpngress. In a 
report that has been furnished me I 
note that Baron Frederick William 
Augustus von Steuben was appointed In¬ 
spector General in 1778. His office was 
independent of every authority, except 
that of Congress itself. Later this was 
changed and as time went on the office 
came within the jurisdiction of the Sec¬ 
retary of War. Running through the 
history of this department, however, is 
the thought that the officers in the In¬ 
spector General’s office were to be inde¬ 
pendent of the different department 
commanders, and one of the important 
functions was to detect and make pos¬ 
sible prompt correction of irregularities 
and deficiencies and to eliminate unfit 
officers, and to see that merit governed 
the promotion of other officers. 

MY CONFERENCE WITH AN OFFICER OF WORLD 
WAR II 

During 1945 and probably prior 
thereto, on more than one occasion, I 
had visits from an Army officer who 
talked very frankly about the Army and 
its problems, its fine elements of 
strength, and also its shortcomings. On 
every occasion he would point out some 
matters that had come to his personal 
knowledge. He mentioned one com¬ 
mander in a certain theater of war who 
was thought to be unfit and inefficient 
by every Army officer, who was permitted 
to exercise his independent opinion 
when he could visit with friends and 
talk out of turn. It was pointed out that 
as a result of inexperience and inef¬ 
ficiency, large numbers of soldiers were 
ill-clad and poorly shod and that many 
of them would probably lose their feet 
because of such a situation. I was also 
told that if Congress had control of the 


Inspector General’s office, this sad situ¬ 
ation could be investigated and that 
Congress could be properly informed; 
that incompetent Army officials would 
then have to be discharged or relieved 
of their command and competent men 
placed in charge. Suggestion was made 
that nothing would be done under exist¬ 
ing conditlohs because the mistakes would 
be covered up, and since no one talked 
out of turn, no one in the Army would 
ever do anything drastic toward the men 
who were responsible for its shortcom¬ 
ings. Instead, the remark was made that 
the Army officer would probably get a 
promotion and might, by accident, even 
be decorated by the Commander in 
Chief. 

These discussions made quite an im¬ 
pression on me and convinced me that 
it would be a good thing for the Army 
and a good thing for the the American 
people if Congress had its own inspec¬ 
tors to investigate conditions in the 
Army and make true reports to Congress. 
There would not be the constant fear 
that some superior officer would resent 
having a fellow officer check up on his 
mistakes, and would then do everything 
he could to prevent the fellow officer 
from giving him poor marks. 

I do not continue this line of thought 
further because I believe it is evident to 
everyone that a mistake was made when 
Congress lost control of the office of the 
Inspector General of the Army. I am in¬ 
troducing legislation that will correct 
this defect and enable Congress to again 
take control of this important office and 
administer it in the interests of the Amer¬ 
ican people, and not in the interest of 
any clique or group of any branch of our 
Government. If we had such contacts 
today between Congress and the Army, 
the demand for an investigation into the 
program of demobilization would not be 
necessary, and Congrc.ss—and through 
Congress—the American people would be 
fully informed of the plans and pro¬ 
cedure of the men in charge of our armed 
forces. 

The bill reads as follows: 

A bUl to place the Inspector General of the 

Army under the Jurisdiction of Congress 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Inspector Gen¬ 
eral of the Army shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. and shall be responsible solely to 
Congress. The Inspector General shall hold 
office for 4 years. An Inspector General ap¬ 
pointed under this act may be removed only 
by concurrent resolution of Congress after 
notice and hearing, when, in the Judgment of 
Congress, he has become permanently in¬ 
capacitated or has been inefficient, or guilty 
of neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, 
or of any felony or conduct involving moral 
turpitude, and for no other cause and in no 
other manner. 

Sec. 2. The Inspector General shall make to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session a report in writing of the work of tho 
Inspector General’s Department, and shall 
make such additional reports as may be re¬ 
quested from time to time by Congress or by 
either House thereof. 

Sec. 8 . The President is requested to sub¬ 
mit to Congress not later than 60 days after 
the date of enactment of this act the name of 
the person nominated by him to serve as the 
first Inspector General under this act. 
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The Demobilkatioii Critit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent demonstrations by 
GI’s all over the world should cause the 
American people and the American Con¬ 
gress to consider the seriousness of the 
lack of a definite clear-cut demobiliza¬ 
tion policy. The January 5 announce¬ 
ment by the War Department that there 
would be a slowdown in demobilization 
and that men with two or more years 
service would not be released by late 
winter is a breach of faith with those 
who served us so well. The men and 
women in service have a right to know 
what our actual demobilization program 
is and will be, what our foreign policy is 
ar far as they are concerned, and what 
our military needs in foreign countries 
will be in the foreseeable future. 

We realize, of course, that we have 
definite commitments to occupy Japan 
and Germany and this must be done for 
as long as necessary. I can see no reason 
for the continued maintenance of large 
forces in the Philippines, India, Italy, 
the Caribbean and elsewhere. These are 
not enemy areas and therefore we should 
not continue large-scale occupation 
policies there. 

The answer to the present disagreeable 
incidents lies, I believe, in the creation 
of a large volunteer army. We have 
been told that the Army is planning on 
maintaining '’97.000 American troops 
overseas after July 1, 1946. In Europe 
there will be 335.000; in the Pacific, 375,- 
000; elsewhere, 87,000. We have already 
had in excess of 400,000 volunteers en¬ 
listed for our postwar Army and un¬ 
doubtedly that number will increase. 
This Army, however, must be a demo¬ 
cratic body and the inducements must 
be sufficient to make a career worth 
while. The matter of salaries and pro¬ 
motions must be investigated and con¬ 
sidered if we are to have the “esprit de 
corps’* so necessary for a good function¬ 
ing organization. The differential which 
exists between officers and enlisted men 
must be done away with or. where neces¬ 
sary, reduced to the lowest minimum 
essential for discipline. The following 
suggestions would, in my opinion, be 
helpful: 

First. Make all appointments to the 
Military and Naval Academies from the 
enlisted ranks of the services. 

Second. Install a promotion system 
based on merit and performance only. 

Third. Introduce real orientation poli¬ 
cies for all services so that our men will 
understand the peoples and countries in 
which they will serve and the reasons for 
il eir being there. 

Fourth. Continue allotments to fami¬ 
lies of servicemen so they can have some 
degree of security. 

Fifth. Allow furlough time for enlisted 
men to accumulate on the same basis as 
for officers* terminal leave. 


Sixth. Set up a sound legal system for 
the offenses committed in service and do 
away with the present system of hap¬ 
hazard military justice. 

Seventh. Do away with such rank dis¬ 
crimination as **off limits to EM.** 

These suggestions, if considered and 
followed out, would make a service career 
more attractive, would give us the vol¬ 
unteer army we need, and would offer 
security and advancement to all person¬ 
nel. Our Army today is a citizen and 
democratic-minded army composed of 
men who are serving because of the 
emergency and who, on the whole, do not 
wish to make the service a career. The 
demonstrations in which they partici¬ 
pated in are significant and the symp¬ 
toms displayed calls for action now. 
They must not be repeated, and the solu¬ 
tion is for the Congress and the services 
to keep promises made and to correct 
inequalities which now exist. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received scores of 
letters and cablegrams this past week. 
Under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
at this point in the Record some of the 
cablegrams I have had sent to me from 
the Philippines, Japan, and Germany, 
and also copies of letters I have addressed 
to the War Department and the House 
Military Affairs Committee: 

January 7, 1946. 
Hon. Robert P. Patterson, 

Secretary of War, War Department. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 1 wish to protest the 
Army’s new policy announced by Lt. Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins on January 5. 1946, where¬ 
by the rate of demobilization of Army per¬ 
sonnel is to be slowed down ^'because of lack 
of replacements for troops on overseas duty.” 
I feel, in view of the fact that we still have 
in excess of 4,000,COO men in the Army, this 
statement will not bear scrutiny. Therefore, 
I am requesting a detailed explanation of the 
reasons for this new policy. 

General MacArthur has estimated that 
200,000 men will be necessary for the occu¬ 
pation of Japan, and General Elsenhower 
has estimated around 400.000 will be needed 
for occupied Germany. It would appear to 
me that, on the basis of these expressed needs 
by the commanding officers In those two 
occupied countries at the time these state¬ 
ments were made, the Army Is still far too 
large, and that the greatest good could be 
accomplished by keeping up the rapid rate 
of discharges now in operation and, wherever 
possible, accelerate that rate. 

The statement has been made that there 
is now no lack of shipping facilities, and, 
in view of that, I see no reason why the men 
overseas cannot be sent home and diaeharged 
as rapidly as possible. I should like to know 
also why so many of our armed forces are 
scattered throughout all the coptlnents of 
the world. I see no justification for the con¬ 
tinued need of our armed forces, In large 
numbers, in the Caribbean, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Yugoslavia, north 
Africa, South Africa. Canada, Ireland, and 
elsewhere. These men in the service have 
done their Job and now that the actual 
hostilities are over, I feel they should be 
brought home. 

Also, I feel quite strongly that the state¬ 
ment on the Army’s policy just issued, 
whereby It was stated that men with 2 
years’ or more service, would not be dis¬ 
charged by late winter as General Marshall 
Informed the Congress they would on last 
September, Is a mistake. 

I feel any man with 2 years* service should 
be sent home and discharged not later than 
late winter in accordance with the promise 


made to Congress when General Marshall 
addressed us last September in the audi¬ 
torium of the Libi iry of Congress. 

I feel furthermore that the fathers in the 
service should be discharged at the earliest 
possible opportunity. It will be recalled, be¬ 
cause they were fathers, that they were in¬ 
ducted later than others but this in nowise 
has lessened their responslbilitieR. and cer¬ 
tainly the allotments their families are re¬ 
ceiving. are only a stoi -gap between them 
and privation. The bread-earners, the fath¬ 
ers. are needed at home and while, at the 
p-esent time, fathers with t^ree children are 
declared eligible for discharge, there is no 
reason it should stop there, because the sup¬ 
port of one child or two children, while a 
little bit ea^ler, is just as much a responsi¬ 
bility. It is my feeling that the fathers 
should be declared eligible for discharge im¬ 
mediately so they can return home and take 
over their responsibilities as private citizens. 

Will you please do whrt you can to see that 
the discharge system is icept rolling as rap¬ 
idly and efficiently as possible, and that the 
"lack of replacements for troops on overseas 
duty’* be investigated thoroughly in view of 
the previous statements made by General 
MacArthur and General Eisenhower concern¬ 
ing the needs in occupied territories. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am. 

Most sincerely, 

Mike Mansfield. 

January 7, 1946. 

Hon. Andrew J. May, 

Chairman, Military Affaire Committee. 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Andy : I am enclosing a copy of letter 
I am today sending to the Secretary of War 
concerning my views on the new Army de¬ 
mobilization policy. 

May I urgently request that your commit¬ 
tee undertake an investigation of this so 
that the Army’s demobilization program can 
be continued at the present rate and wher¬ 
ever possible accelerated. I feel this is a 
vital questiem at this time and I should ap¬ 
preciate you and your committee giving it 
your most earnest consideration. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mike Mansfield. 


Manila. January 10, 1946, 
Congressman Mike Mansfield, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Give ’em hell Mike, we’re behind you. 

Wyoming Vets. 


Manila, January 10, 1946. 
Representative Mike Mansfield, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Orchids to you for your actions on demo¬ 
bilization. We shall remember and we shall 
return. Every American soldier in the Pa¬ 
cific has a warm spot in his heart for your 
help in hastening our return to our loved 
ones. 

Two Hundred and Ninety-five Mem¬ 
bers OF THE Seven Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Railway Operating 
Battalion. 


Munich, January 12, 1946, 
Representative Mike Mansfield, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Demobilization slow-down policy under¬ 
mining morale of troops. Danger to occupa¬ 
tion duties imminent. Confusion in rede¬ 
ployment demonstrates incompetence of of¬ 
ficials In charge. Program of constant 
broken promises and excuses clarifies fact 
combat soldier has been forgotten. Impera¬ 
tive that action be taken to correct dis- 
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graceful situation. Return us home Im¬ 
mediately. 

Sixty Ql’a, O Company, Two Hun- 
ORXO AND EIGHTY-EIOKTH ENGINEER 

Battauon 

Manila, January 9, 1946, 
Representative Michael Mansfield, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D.C.: 

Deeply appreciate your efforts our behalf. 
Request Congress probe demobllizatiofi 
tacts. 

Sgt Harold Schiffrin, 
Spokesman, Twenty-five 
Thousand Pacific Veterans. 


Manila, January 10. 1946. 
Representative Mansfield. 

Washington, D. C.: 

One million two hundred thousand troops 
now in Pacific. War Department reveals less 
than 4UO.OOO needed. Ask immediate in¬ 
vestigation of these facts. Why are replace¬ 
ments needed before we can return home? 

Wyoming Vets. 

Munich, January 11, 1946. 
Representative Mike Mansfield, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Redeployment been as total fiop. Get 
combat men home now. It’s over. 

John Walsh. 

Munich, January 11,1946. 
Representative Mike Mansfield. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Fifteen months overseas, in three major 
campaigns. Feel new redeployment policy 
will keep me here holding the bag, when I am 
entitled to be home. Please keep punching 
to get me home. • 

J. P. Gorman. 

San Francisco, Calif., January 11, 1946. 
Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

United States Representative, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We of the Coast Guard Reserve are scat¬ 
tered widely. Opportunity not available for 
mass protest against the injustice of present 
Coast Guard demobilization program. Some 
of us will be sent out to sea again unless 
points are lowered to level of Navy points. 
Trust convening Congress will see justice 
done. 

Respectfully yours, 

Harold D. Wallert, 

Spokesman. 

Nagoya. 

Representative Mansfiei.d, 

Montana Repiesentative, 

Office Building, Washmgton, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned husbands,’father8, and 
sons of those dear to us in the States, voice 
our protest against the broken promises of 
the War Department. We overseas Gl’s feel 
that the slow-down in the demobilization 
program is subterfuge used by the War De¬ 
partment to force passage of a bill to extend 
the draft. We ask that the discharge pro¬ 
gram be speeded up and all troop ships be 
utilized now. We have won the victory, and 
Instead of being sent home we are being 
penalized by being forced to ctay here un¬ 
necessarily. We want to go home now. 

Sergeant Rich, Private First Class 
Georg, Jr., Sergeant McCleery, 
Corporal Gerowitz, Corporal Kop- 
cha. Private First Class Czimbal. 
Corporal Kuiko, Sergeant Zoller, 
Corporal Moreno. Private Hunting- 
ton. Sergeant Sittner, Corporal 
Wentz, Jr., Corporal Gehrlng, Ser¬ 
geant Lamb, Private First Clcuis 
lansen, Sergeant Rush, Private 
First Class Baumann, Private 
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First Class Sovetnlck, Corporal 
Rosenblum. Corporal Merkl, Jr., 
Corporal Sankovich, Sergeant Tip- 
ton, Sergeant Morgan, Private 
First Class McConnell, Corporal 
ChoJnowEkl, Sergeant Rice. Ser¬ 
geant Bronstad, Jr.. Corporal Rig¬ 
gins. Technician Third Grade 
Lange. 


Information About President of National 
Maritime Union 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall I commented on the activities of one 
Joseph Curran who was accused of pro¬ 
moting a strike in New York City among 
the seamen, or rather dock workers, and 
thereby delaying return of men in our 
armed forces from Europe. This charge 
was made by Joseph P. Ryan, president 
of the A. F. of L. International Long¬ 
shoremen’s Association. See Appendix 
of the Congressional Record, volume 91. 
part 13, page A4331. 

Just recently one cf my constituents 
wrote me and indicated that 1 had been 
misinformed about Joe Curran, and his 
communistic activities. Proof, however, 
that I was correct is contained in the 
following news item in the newspaper 
published by district 50 of the United 
Mine Workers of America for the Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1946, issue which statement reads 
as follows: 

COMM1E3 ROUTED BY DISTRICT 60—PHILLY 

WORKERS SLAP CURRAN’S PHONY PROGRAM 

Philadelphia, Pa. —Organized labor won 
one of Its greatest victories In years when 
district 60, U. M. W. A. soundly trounced Joe 
Curran, the draft-dodging president of the 
National Maritime Union in an election con¬ 
ducted here for the unlicensed personnel of 
the port of Philadelphia 

Angelo Cefalo, regional director tor dis¬ 
trict 60 In the Quaker City, reported that 
Commy Curran and his maritime union never 
came close In the poll as district 60 won by 
a majority of more than 15 to 1. 

The election held on December 18 covers 
employees of the following firms: Curtis Bay 
Towing Co., Sheridan Transportation Co., In¬ 
dependent Towing Co.. Banks Towing Co., 
P. F. Martin Towing Co., Taylor & Ander¬ 
son Towing Co., and Bernard Tucker Sons 
Towing Co. 

Pour years ago the employees of the seven 
companies were members of the maritime 
union, but left that organization when it 
decided to adhere to the Commy line. The 
employees voted themselves Into an Inde¬ 
pendent union, the United Harbor Workers 
of America, but in June of this year they 
asked to become aXQliated with district 50. 

Shortly after they voluntarily affiliated 
with district 60 the United Mine Workers 
of America won more than $300,000 In back 
pay for the workers. District 50 later asked 
to be certified as the bargaining agency for 
the workers, and Curran, who was busy vis¬ 
iting his comrades in Russia. Injected him¬ 
self Into the case without one signed card. 
Comrade Curran used the excuse before an 
examiner for the NLRB that the maritime 
union filed its cards with the New York office 
of the NLRB. 


There is additional comment in this 
news item, but it relates to the re.sults of 
the particular election and indicates that 
district 50 won easily. The write-up con¬ 
cludes, however, with this interesting 
statement: 

When Curran was called to enter the serv¬ 
ice of his country by selective-service officials, 
he appealed, and it was only through CIO 
pressure at the White House during the 
Roosevelt administration that he managed to 
acquire the title as the draft-dodging presi¬ 
dent of the NMU. 

I have no concern, Mr. Speaker, in 
these disputes among various organiza¬ 
tions. but, like other American citizens 
who are Interested in getting our men in 
the armed forces back from Europe and 
the Far East and other places, the reasons 
for the delay and the men who have to 
do with these delays furnish legitimate 
need for checking up and calling atten¬ 
tion to the real facts. Evidently my re¬ 
marks of October 15, 1945, on this matter 
are still 100-percent correct. 


Hatch-BaKI-Burton Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, pur¬ 
suant to previous unanimous consent 
from the House, I wish to insert in the 
Record an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton News of last Saturday, January 12. 
1946, giving some very cogent reasons 
why legislation such as that contained in 
the Hatch-Ball-Burton bill should oe 
given prompt and serious consideration: 

AN INTOLERABLE STRIKE 

A telephone strike is, in the word’s exact 
sense, intolerable. The Nation and Us com¬ 
munities have become too dependent on 
telephone service to let it be cut off by any 
controversy between workers and employers. 

The strike beginning yesterday in most 
parts of the country affected chiefly long¬ 
distance service and local service over manual 
switchboards. But dial service also depends 
on maintenance by union members With¬ 
out this maintenance, the machines that 
make connections on dialed calls would cease 
to function in a week or so at most. 

A continued strike, then, would toon stop 
all or practically all telephone service. The 
effect on business activity would be severe. 
The effect on public health and safety would 
be calamitous. Government simply cannot 
permit the telephone strike to go on. If the 
strikers ignore appeals to return to work and 
let the controversy be settled by other meth¬ 
ods, President Truman will—Indeed, ho 
must—order the strike ended. 

He still has wartime pov/ers to enforce such 
an order. 

But if ours is to remain a Government by 
laws and not by men, the President’s war 
powers cannot be continued long in peace¬ 
time. And after those powers have been 
withdrawn a telephone strike, or any strlkt* 
subjecting the public to severe hardship or 
depriving It of services essential to life and 
safety, would still be intolerable. 

So, we think, an obvious leason of the tele¬ 
phone strike is that the country must pro¬ 
vide itself with a method of preventing such 
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strikes by law. One proposal to that end is 
bet ore Congress in the Hatch-Ball-Burton 
bUI. 

This bill, in our opinion, would create bet¬ 
ter machinery than now exists lor voluntary 
settlement of labor-management disputes. 
As a last resort, in a limited class of disputes, 
ot which the telephone case is typical, it 
would forbid strikes and require submission 
of the Issues to compulsory arbitration. 
Arbitration awards would be subject to Fed¬ 
eral court reviews and enforceable by Federal 
court orders. 

The thought of compulsory arbitration is 
repugnant to us, as to millions of other Amer¬ 
icans. But the evidence now so plain that 
strikes of a certain type are Intolerable, and 
that Government must by some means pre¬ 
vent them, convinces us that some such legal 
means, as the Hatch-Ball-Burton bill pro¬ 
poses, should be provided. 


Politics^ Propaganda, OPA, and the 1946 
Election 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
more than one occasion the statement 
has been made to me that one of the 
major political ls.sues in the 1946 election 
would be the question of inflation, price 
control, and the achievements of the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
men in charge of its policies, program, 
and work. In other words, the man who 
has been against the mistakes and other 
atrocities committed by the ignorant 
and inexperienced Government bureau 
known as OPA Is going to be purged. To 
put it in another way. If you have sup¬ 
ported OPA then you will be entitled to 
administration support. On the other 
hand, if you have opposed OPA you are 
going to be held forth as a bad man who 
ought to be defeated for office. 

I welcome this sort of an issue, namely. 
OPA, in the coming campaign. I have 
consistently said that we needed price 
controls where commodities were scarce 
or where there were other factors which 
would permit speculation and exorbitant 
charges against the consuming public. 
I have been equally emphatic in saying 
that the Office of Price Administration 
had made so many mistakes that it was 
evidently doing more harm than good 
and ought to be abolished and another 
price control agency set up. This sug¬ 
gestion has not met with approval of 
administration leaders because they do 
not want to repudiate their own agency. 
That evidently would be poor policy, 
politically speaking. We might Just as 
well have a lot of discussion about all of 
these matters at this time. Even before 
Congress adjourned on December 21, 
1945, people were talking about OPA and 
its relation to the 1946 election. One of 
the most interesting newspaper items 
that I ran across at that time was writ¬ 
ten by Walter H. Waggoner in the New 


York Times for December 23, 1945, and 
is as follows: 

Battles Lines Are Drawn on Extending Price 

Curbs->Act Has 6 Months To Go, But 

Critics and Defenders Map Campaign 
(By Walter H. Waggoner) 

Washington. December 22. —The possible 
end of price control was more than 6 months 
away, hut lively skirmishes between the for¬ 
ces for and against continued restrictions h&d 
already begun this week and the lines of bat¬ 
tle could be clearly seen. 

The Emergency Price Control Act, which 
empowers the Office of Price Administration 
to Impose, adjust or remove price ceilings al¬ 
most at will, comes to an end on June 30, 
1946. Its extension for another year, as a 
precaution against a sudden postwar wave of 
Inflation, is being sought by a strong line-up 
of the members of the administration. As 
solidly against it are the spokesmen for com¬ 
merce and industry who have chafed and 
complained under price limitations since 
they were first applied. 

Chester Bowles, Price Administrator and 
vigorous leader of the Government's antl-in- 
fiation effort, showed signs of digging In for a 
hard fight a fortnight ago when be warned 
that even his time table for suspension or 
removal of maximum prices had proved too 
optimistic. 

"We are far behind In our decontrol pro¬ 
gram," he told a press conference. 

strong inflation trend 

He went on to say that the inflationary 
pressures he had hoped would have begun to 
subside with the advances made in industrial 
reconversion were still blowing strong, and it 
appeared that many more ceUlngs would have 
to be retained than had once been expected. 

The pressure feared by Mr. Bowles was 
readily seen in a recent action relating to cit¬ 
rus fruits. The OPA, anticipating a depress¬ 
ing force on prices as a result of a big crop, 
eliminated ceilings last month. Prices ab¬ 
ruptly went up. more than doubling in some 
sections of the country. Prices remained 
high for a short time but eventually dropped 
back to levels close to those they had left. 
But wholesale and retail prices declined less 
than growers prices and the consumer still 
has to pay more for his grapefruit than the 
OPA believes he should. 

The already complex Issue of price control 
was further complicated, and yet somehow 
Illuminated, by the opposition Congressman 
who charged the OPA with perpetrating a 
hoax. The agency removed price ceilings on 
citrus fruit, he argued, because It knew what 
the result would be and because It hoped to 
u::c the rising prices as a demonstration of 
further need for control. 

The OPA has not bothered, so far, to 
answer the charge. Yet a good many other 
charges will have to be answered and con¬ 
siderable dialectics parried if Chester Bowles 
and his several cohorts sustain a case for 
extension of the Price Control Act. 

A LITTLE INFLATION 

Still In the Government—chiefly In its 
legislative branch—are a few spokesmen for 
the schorl of thought contending that a 
little inflation would be good for us. Sen¬ 
ator Robert A. Taft, b shrewd student of 
conservative economics, is of that opinion, 
as undoubtedly are several of his colleagues 
who prefer, however, a greater degree of 
anonymity. 

A similar view, with variations, was put 
before the Senate Small Business Committee 
this week. A dress manufacturer expressed 
the view that Mr. Bowles and his coworkers 
have fallen for a lot of humbug. With 
disarming frankness, he said he was willing 
to gamble that within 4 months after price 
controls were lifted prices would be no 
higher than the previous ceilings. Fearing 


postwar inflation gave credence to an eeo^ 
nomic bogy, no more and no less, he sug¬ 
gested. 

It was before this committee on the same 
day. however, that a huslnessman broke with 
the majority view and pleaded for the exten¬ 
sion of the Price Control Act for at least a 
year beyond its present expiration date. The 
witness, a Jersey City tobacco dealer, also 
assured a startled committee member that 
the OPA had not solicited his testimony. 

TAFT VERSUS BOWLES 

Senator Taft’s strategy appears to be based 
on the hope of eliminating price ceilings by 
undermining the public’s confidence In ihem. 
But Mr. Bowles, with his charts and his his¬ 
tory. does a far more effective job of showing 
what he thinks is likely to happen when 
ceilings are removed. Assuming the validity 
of his historical parallels. It is a frightening 
prospect. 

The more familiar arguments of his op¬ 
ponents. consequently, do not attempt to 
question the essential value of price ceilings. 
They begin by asserting that the pull of In¬ 
dustrial production, which means assembly 
lines pouring out millions of automobiles, 
refrigerators and radios, prevents inflation 
naturally by supplying the volume of goods 
which keeps prices down 

Prom here, this logic tries to show that 
price ceilings, by discouraging production, 
are doing more to contribute to inflation 
than to combat it. 

CABINET SUPPORT FOR OPA 

With few exceptions, the OPA has been 
able to show that, price ceilings notwith¬ 
standing. most industries fighting price con¬ 
trol are amassing profits at an unprecedented 
rate Where they cannot, the agency tries 
to make the necessary adjustments. 

Support of Mr. Bowles’ position in the 
crucial months ahead will come from several 
Cabinet members and the heads of most 
e.vccutlve agencies concerned with the do¬ 
mestic economy. Secretaries Anderson. Vin¬ 
son. and Schwellenbach are already on record 
for continuation of price control measures. 
So are Mr. Collet. John W. Snyder. Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, and 
John D. Small, Civilian Production Admin¬ 
istrator. 

President Truman also Is held likely to ap¬ 
peal for the life of the Price Control Act. 
Such support cannot help but be influential 
among the legislators who will act upon it. 

It is very evident, Mr. Speaker, that 
the foregoing news item points clearly 
to one of the major political issues dur- 
hig the coming months. The politicians 
are going to be clever and they are going 
to manipulate things so that we will nave 
no chance to vote on establishing some 
new and Independent agency to control 
prices. Ac^on on any legislative prono- 
sal will be delayed until the last minute 
and then, as In the past, we will be faced 
with the choice of taking OPA again, 
castor oil, epsom salts, and all of the rest 
of the stuff, or else—the “or else” con¬ 
clusion that the politicians will suggest 
Is that if you do not take OPA, you will 
get increased prices and inflation and a 
lot of other evil developments which no¬ 
body wants. My answer to that sugges¬ 
tion is that now is the time to give con¬ 
sideration to legislation which will pro¬ 
tect the people against increased prices 
in the cost of commodities, in rentals, 
and in other matters. If we do that, we 
do not have to condone the mistakes of 
inexperienced Government employees. 
We do not have to adopt the OPA pro¬ 
gram that It Is a crime to permit any- 
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one—farmer, laboring man, or a busl« 
nessman-^to make a profit. As I have 
outlined before, it means the destruction 
of our system of free enterprise if we 
are to take the position that in order to 
avoid an increase in prices we must see 
to it that no one makes a profit. That 
sort of a development just leads to a 
communistic condition where the Gov¬ 
ernment has to take over all kinds of 
business. We do not want it. 

PROPAGANDA AGENCIES BX7SY 

I am prompted to make these observa¬ 
tions, Mr. Speaker, because the propa¬ 
ganda agencies are already busy. I am 
getting letters from different localities 
and from different individuals. Most of 
the letters read alike. It is evident that 
the people who wrote many of them have 
done so because they have been told cer¬ 
tain things and they are. therefore, en¬ 
dorsing OPA. I am glad to get cor¬ 
respondence and to have the people 
write me and give me their views on pub¬ 
lic questions. That is not propaganda, 
that is not politics, but when you get a 
mass of circular letters signed in a great 
many instances by someone at some¬ 
body else’s request, then you do have 
propaganda and you do have politics. 
Of course, this technique is ancient and 
has been used by politicians since time 
immemorial. Already Government offi¬ 
cials are talking before groups of people 
throughout the country, pointing out the 
danger of inflation and then assuring 
these groups that OPA is the David which 
can slay the giant Goliath. What a 
twisting of the truth. What a perver¬ 
sion of facts. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is 
clever propaganda that is being carried 
on by people in the employ of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayers and it is being 
engineered and planned by officials in 
the office of OPA. 

The truth does not need any such 
method to justify it. A Government 
agency that is worth while does not have 
to go about over the country and mis¬ 
represent the facts. As long as we are 
having congressional investigations, I 
think it would not be a bad idea to check 
up a little and see how much money the 
politicians are spending to cover up the 
mistakes of OPA and to try and con¬ 
vince the American people that this Gov¬ 
ernment agency is a beautiful dream 
which will solve all troubles, real and im¬ 
aginary, with which the American people 
might be afflicted. I still have. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, some very clear-cut recollections of 
days when OPA adopted policies which 
caused food and meat shortages. 1 re¬ 
member the protests that came to me 
from the housewives when they could not 
get meat for their husbands who were 
doing hard manual labor. That stuff 
took place under OPA. It was all un¬ 
necessary. The quicker we get rid of 
OPA and its desire to control the cost of 
production, the price of products, the 
habits of the American people, and the 
economic system of the country, just that 
much quicker will we get back on a basis 
wheie people can agair live their own 
lives in their own way. Then we will 
again have a free America. 


Flight From Free Bargaining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
organized minority monopoly now oper¬ 
ating in the United States has acquired 
such proportions that most of the think¬ 
ing people of this country are greatly 
concerned about our immediate future. 
I refer to the violent seizure of buildings, 
machinery, machine tools, communica¬ 
tion lines, steel plants, packing houses, 
and other facilities now in operation and 
being proposed by certain organized 
labor leaders. 

It would appear that this organized vi¬ 
olence is under present Federal laws 
receiving a protection to a far greater 
degree than any other monopoly ever 
before enjoyed in the more than 165 
years of the history of this Government. 

When, under the direction of a labor 
leader, the buildings, machinery, and 
machine tools of a great industry are 
seized, and through -this operation the 
production flow sheet ceases to operate 
and the flow of social income no longer 
runs, it all constitutes a violent attack 
against American ideals, institutions, 
and guaranteed freedom and liberty. 
For Instance, when Reuther seizes the 
property of General Motors and holds it 
as a hostage until his demands are met, 
he in fact serves notice on the people in 
the vicinity where General Motors 
plants are located, that first, they can¬ 
not produce the goods, and secondly, 
that the people residing in other parts of 
the country cannot purchase and receive 
those goods that might otherwise be pro¬ 
duced. Reuther in this manner vio¬ 
lates all the rules of economic decency 
which have been generally accepted by 
our people as their protection under the 
provisions of the Federal and State Con¬ 
stitutions and the precedence of the 
courts of this land. If Reuther and 
those who operate concurrently with 
him can say to the man in North Dakota, 
“Thou Shalt not produce and ship beef 
critters to Chicago for butchering and 
to be sold to the people of the country 
until you first meet the demands of my 
organized minority,then that con¬ 
stitutes a new philosophy which is of 
great Interest to the people of this coun¬ 
try If Reuther and his assocates seize 
the telephone lines and equipment of 
this country and precipitate a walk-out 
which deprives the people of the United 
States of the use of their telephones for 
which they pay in advance a monthly 
service charge, and if during the strike 
the cost of this service which is not being 
rendered must continue to be paid, that 
also is a great concern of the people of 
this country. If Reuther and his asso¬ 
ciates can deny the people of the United 
States the use of these utilities whether 
there be an Incident of happiness or joy 
or death or birth or flood or tornado, or 
of some other character, that certainly is 
a situation of which the people of the 
United States must take cognizance. 


The only protection there Is for the 
people as a whole is in the free play of 
competitive forces. Goods of higher 
quality at a lower price can be obtained 
under competition, and in no other way. 
One of the great difficulties about this 
whole proposition rests in the fact that 
labor leaders and agitators have suc¬ 
ceeded in so engineering our thought 
channels that little consideration is now 
given to the problems of all the people 
as consumers. In most every instance 
where any thought is given to the sub¬ 
ject at all, that thought is directed to¬ 
ward the welfare of an organized mi¬ 
nority of producers, instead of being 
directed toward the interests of all 
consumers, including those represent¬ 
ing organized producers as well as un¬ 
organized consumers. The thought is 
given in behalf of a small group of oc¬ 
cupational operators engaged in a cer¬ 
tain factory or certain industry and as 
related to the particular practices of that 
particular unit of industry or the whole 
industry. The prayer is prayed in the 
name of a small organized minority as 
against an industrial unit or a whole 
Industry. The prayer is not prayed in 
the name of all consumers as a class. In 
this way, legislation is proposed and en¬ 
acted in the interest of some specific or¬ 
ganized minority and against the in¬ 
terests of the general welfare of all con¬ 
sumers of the United States. This has 
all developed to a point where the organ¬ 
ized minority-monopoly now goes along 
under the protection of Federal laws, 
and to a great extent enjoys the minor¬ 
ity-monopoly benefit of violence of the 
first order. 

December 17, 1945, Allen W. Rucker, 
president of the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Co., business management counselors, of 
Cambridge, Mass., discussed certain 
phases of this subject over the radio, and 
for the benefit of those who care to toow 
Mr. Rucker’s sentiments, I submit his 
statement for the Record. In my opin¬ 
ion. Mr. Rucker has made a contribution 
at this particular moment which is so 
constructive that the people of this 
country cannot afford to ignore what he 
said. His statement, entitled “Today’s 
Forgotten Man in Labor Disputes,” fol¬ 
lows : 

The Inbor-management conference, from 
which so many had been led to expect so 
much by a fanfare of publicity, has failed. 
Its operation was very much like the Tennes¬ 
see mountaineer's sawmill. Said a neighbor. 
•‘Bill’s got a 60-horsepower whistle hooked up 
with a S-horsepower saw. When the whistle 
is blowing, the saw is not cutting.” 

The conference was equipped with a 50- 
horsepower publicity whistle and a 6-horse- 
power saw. It cut no wood and the reasons 
are plainly these. 

A handful of men from business and labor 
unions were asked to substitute their judg¬ 
ment on wages and hours for the democratic 
process of bargaining. Consider what that 
meant. In America there are over 2,000,000 
nonfarm businesses with 40.000.000 em¬ 
ployees. Those businesses are worth up¬ 
ward of $176,000,000,000. They are owned 
by some 60.000,000 thrifty people, many of 
them labor union members. How can a 
handful of men, any men, be expected to sub¬ 
stitute their arbitrary judgment for the es¬ 
sential bargaining between these millions of 
people who own business and its tools, and 
the other millions who use those tools to 
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make a living? It is no wonder that the con¬ 
ference failed. 

Exactly the same thing applies to the Pres¬ 
ident’s proposed ’’fact-finding" commission 
and to Governor Stossen’s proposed economic 
conference. Both of these schemes are birds 
of the same Identical feather—they are at¬ 
tempts to compromise the wage-rate issue by 
replacing free bargaining with the arbitrary 
decisions of a handful of men responsible to 
no one. If either succeeds, free bargaining 
among Americans is gone forever. 

What, in plain words, are these labor con¬ 
ferences and commissions supposed to do? 

They are supposed to appease the leaders 
of minority pressure groups by finding some 
sugar-coated way to compromise with the 
primary right of 50,000,000 thrifty Amer¬ 
icans to own and manage their business 
property and to enjoy the legitimate com¬ 
petitive earnings therefrom. And the truth 
is there is no way to take arbitrarily from 
these thrifty people and give to others with¬ 
out substituting confiscation for cooperation 
and abandoning democracy for totalitarian¬ 
ism. 

The life’s savings of these 50,000j000 
thrifty Americans, directly through owner¬ 
ship of corporate securities and unincorpo¬ 
rated firms and Indirectly through owner¬ 
ship of life insurance, savings accounts, trust 
funds, and annuities, are invested in the 
means of production—the land, buildings, 
and machinery used by business. These 
things are the tools of production. And the 
real owners of those tools are these 50.000,- 
000 Americans who, through labor and self- 
denial. have accumulated the savings that 
have made the tools possible. 

Now, every workman knows that the tools 
he uses arc the source of his livelihood. 
Without a taxicab, the taxi driver would 
be no more than a ricksha boy; without 
the boring machine, the hydraulic press or 
the turret lathe, the machinist would be no 
more than a day laborer at a day laborer’s 
scale of wages. Without tools of produc¬ 
tion, the users of tools could produce barely 
enough to exist. 

Moreover, every workingman knows that 
tools are always wearing out, or becoming 
obsolete. In either case, the tools must be 
replaced with new ones. Throughout In¬ 
dustry are thousands of tools that need to 
be replaced. These tools range all the way 
from battered old tjrpewrlters and adding 
machines to ancient trucks with broken con¬ 
necting rods and sticky valves, and patched- 
up planing mills, boring heads and presses. 
If they are not replaced now. no power un¬ 
der the sun can maintain production enough 
to prevent a drop In the real earnings of 
working people, regardless of wage rates. 

From where is the money coming to re¬ 
place these tools? 

There is just one source—the savings of 
some 60,000.000 thrifty Americans. These 
thrifty people, these tool owners, accumulate 
savings from what are erroneously called 
bunlness profits. The right name for profits 
is "payments for the use and renewal of 
tools. ’ 

Unless these people are safeguarded in 
their right to receive legitimate, competitive 
earnings from their tools, they are just not 
going to put their life savings Into replacing 
o'd tools and installing new ones. The situ¬ 
ation is so serious now as to jeopardlise the 
job security and pay, and the hope of future 
Qdvanoement of millions of working Axneri- 
cars. Note these figures: 

Our own United States Department of 
Labor reports that in 23 out of 25 peacetime 
industries unit labor costs have rlken all the 
way from 17 to 70 percent. Their tools are 
too old. That Is not all. A recent study of 
the metal-working industries shows that 57 
percent of machine tools owned by private 
business In New England and 54 percent of 
private business tools In the entire United 
States are over 10 years ol(L 


By 1050, unless bilUons of dollars of savings 
are accumulated and Invested by tool owners 
in new tools, as much as 75 percent of our 
tools will be over 10 years old. It needs no 
prophet to see what the end must be. If 
that happens. It win be impossible to main¬ 
tain the annual production and the annual 
real earnings of American workingmen re¬ 
gardless of wage rates. 

And to obtain those new tools so urgently 
needed, 60,000,000 thrifty Americans must be 
safeguarded in their right to receive pay¬ 
ments for the use of their tools. 

The incentive to save and Invest in private 
enterprise rests solely upon that right. To 
deny or to seriously infringe that right is to 
deetroy the incentive to thrift, and with it 
the source of funds necessary to renew and 
Increase the tools of production. 

Here lies the fundamental reason why 
business management, the responsible agent 
of 50X)00.000 tool owners of America, resists 
every effort of any handful of men to dictate 
merchandise prices and payments for the use 
of tools. Business management is held mor¬ 
ally. legally, and financially responsible by 
both its employees, who are the tool users, 
and by its own bcaaes, the 50,000.000 tool 
owners, to see that payments for the use and 
renewal of tools are continuously adequate. 
If management falls in that responsibility, 
there will be neither production nor pay nor 
job security and hope of advancement for 
millions of tool users and tool owners alike. 

The President of these United States is 
therefore entitled to the earnest, vigilant, and 
vigorous support of every tool-user and tool- 
owner In a new policy that will safeguard the 
essential right of free bargaining. Any con¬ 
trary policy which substitutes the judgment 
of a handful of men, any men. any time, for 
the bargaining cf free Americans would deny 
this primary right to 50,000,000 tool-owners. 
Let me emphasize this: 

The right of bargaining belongs quite as 
much to tool-owners who provide the me¬ 
chanical energy of production as It belongs to 
the labor unions whose members provide the 
muscular energy of production. 

Nonetheless, It has for many years been the 
persistent practice of the Federal Gk^vernment 
to violate this right and to discriminate 
against our 50,000,000 unorganized tool-own¬ 
ers. And what has been the result? 

According to official United States Treasury 
Department reports. It has been over 15 years 
since as many as one-balf at corporations 
earned a taxable profit. With the exception 
of two or three war years, there hasn't been 
a year in the pr.st 15 when more than one- 
half of corporations earned enough to make 
any payments to tool-owners for the use of 
their tools. Is it any wonder that thrifty 
people don't want to put their savings into 
new tools for production? Is it any wonder 
that in the absence of new tools, unit costs 
in 23 out of 26 industries have risen up to 
70 percent above 1939: that 54 percent of the 
machine tools in private business are over 
10 years old? It is no wonder at all. 

When the Federal Government adopts any 
policy that undermines the fundamental hu¬ 
man light to receive payments for the use 
and renewal of tools. It discourages Invest¬ 
ment to replace old tools with new tools, it 
hinders additions to the stock of tools and 
thereby obstructs the growth of production 
upon which the well-being and prosperity of 
everyone depends. 

Unless, therefore, we encourage and vigor¬ 
ously support a square deal governmental 
policy that will safeguard thrifty cltlienB 
Ir their right to bargain for lagltlmate, 
competitive earnings from their tools, otur 
future is dreary Indeed. But, given autAk 
a policy the natural genius of Americana 
for thrift and risk taking will respond; 
new tools will replace old tools, and Uie 
American way of brains, sweat, and team¬ 
work will carry us to the very heighte of 
prosperity. 


In our country’s urgent need of such a 
square deal, it would be xu) aurpriee if 60,- 
000.000 American tool owners should or¬ 
ganize themselves Into a unkn of their own 
for the purpose of regaining equality before 
the law; a union formed to reassert their 
fundamental human right to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor and self-denial; a union 
formed to reestablish their position as the 
primary source of the tools upon which 
depend the workingman’s productivity, pay, 
and prosperity. 

Certainly some such movement will de¬ 
velop to assure the continuous supply of 
tools. For without tools, without new tools, 
and more tools, there Is no lasting job 
security, no strong prospect of a rise in 
annum real earnings, and no bright hope 
for the future advancement of our workers. 

This basic national need cannot be com¬ 
promised. It must be fulfilled. Its ful¬ 
fillment now depends upon urging the 
President aiid the Congress a policy of en¬ 
couraging thrift and risk taking by safe¬ 
guarding the human right of 50,000,000 tool 
owners to be secure In their property and 
in the legitimate competitive earnings 
therefrom. 

That kind of Government policy is In the 
primary interest not only of tool owners, 
but of our people in general and of our 
workers in particular: yes, In the very pres¬ 
ervation of free bargaining Itself. Our na¬ 
tional genius for thrift and risk taking has 
provided the tools that have made this 
Nation the strongest and freest in all his¬ 
tory; the blood and sacrifice of our sons and 
daughters have cemented that strength and 
freedom in democracy; It Is our duty to keep 
It that way. 

We must also press on and forward in 
the American way. with freedom of bargain¬ 
ing for all of us. and with bralne, sweat, and 
teamwork by all of us. 


An Example of Reason and Sound Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, to the 
misguided world reformers who imagine 
that it is our duty to reach out and 
reform all of the peoples of the world so 
that they will conform to our concept of 
living, I commend an article by Lowell 
Mellett, the columnist, as a shining ex¬ 
ample of reason and sound sense. Sali¬ 
ent extracts from Mr. Meilett’s article 
follow: 

Cur homesick soldiers in Manila and Yoko¬ 
hama and Paris who are holding demonstra¬ 
tions against being kept longer in the Army 
seem disposed to make Robert Patterson, 
Secretary of War. the object of their wrath. 
But he Is not to blame; nor is President Tru¬ 
man, from whom he takes his orders and 
who supports the War Department’s demo¬ 
bilization plans; nor Is anybody in particu¬ 
lar, except the American people. 

The American people are incurable reform¬ 
ers—of other people. Not satisfied with 
helping to give the Germans and the Japs 
the worst lacking they ever got. we are now 
bent on reforming them—determined to 
make them over into line, free, upstanding 
democrats Uke ourselves. At least we’ve 
embai'ked on a progratfi with that end in 
view, and nothing seems likely to stop us 
unlese our sympathy for .the boys that want 
to come home gets tbe best at m. 
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This Isn’t a Truman program nor an ad¬ 
ministration program. It comes nearer be¬ 
ing H truly national program that anything 
the Government has engaged in save the 
war itself. About the only dissenter I've 
happened to observe is myself, although 
Walter Lippmann has recently show'n signs 
of losing any missionary zeal he may have 
had. Speaking of the dlfflculty experienced 
in carrying out our occupation policy In Ger¬ 
many. he remarked one day this week. "There 
was an alternative. That was to let the 
Germans reeducate themselves and to hx our 
attention upon making it impoosible for 
them to rearm. It was a relatively simple 
thill*; to do." 

A relatively simple thing to do and one 
not requiring so many hundrds of thousands 
of American soldiers to carry out. One that 
would permit a much more rapid demcbill- 
zrtion of our wartime Army. 

But that, up to the moment, hasn't been 
the American way. Our way has been to 
debate and argue over what wc should tench 
the Germans and the Japanese and the ways 
and means of doing same. 

• * • * • 

What a field day the Republican-south¬ 
ern Democrat coalition in Congress would 
have if President Truman should ask for 
"must" legislation comparable to that which 
we are trying to make "must" in Japan. 
And yet If any member of the political alli¬ 
ance that has been blocking the President’s 
dome.stic program has raised his voice against 
our much more radical program for Ger¬ 
many and Japan, nobody seems to have heard 
him. 

It is Just possible that the steadily increas¬ 
ing chorus of discontent coming from the 
troops overseas may serve to make the ad- 
mlnietration and Congress take a new look 
at this part of our foreign policy. We've been 
accustomed to say that our best ambassadors 
abroad are the troops themselves. It is from 
them, we have thought, that other peoples 
W’ould learn the advantages of our way of 
life. It’s a sound idea, but what are these 
peoples going to learn from troops that have 
only one firm conviction—namely, that they 
haven’t any business being where they are, 
that they ought to be allowed to come home? 

This is not to say that the troops have 
thought the matter through to any better 
purpose han the rest of us; mest of them 
doubtless would consider the program per¬ 
fectly satisfactory, if given to some other 
troops to execute. But the howl they are 
raising may accomplish something. It may 
cause the administration, the Congress, and 
leaders of American thought generally to re¬ 
examine a policy toward Germany and Japan 
that contains no possibility whatever of being 
successful in the long run. 

Labor-Management Relationships and 
Responsibilities 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for the last several months, and espe¬ 
cially since the cessation of hostilities 
with Japan, It has been my desire to dis¬ 
cuss in this Chamber certain aspects of 
labor-management relationships and re¬ 
sponsibilities which I felt to be pressing 
and Ir need of thorough consideration by 
the Congress. However, my comment 
has been withheld for the reason that it 
seemed best and more advisable if the 


readjustments which seem to be neces¬ 
sary were to be accomplished through 
cooperative efforts by the leaders of In¬ 
dustry and of labor and, if not by them, 
then through the influence and author¬ 
ity of the President and Government 
officials. 

Ample opportunity has been afforded 
both of these forces to establish indus¬ 
trial harmony, but both of them have 
failed—failed miserably and completely. 
Several weeks ago the labor-manage¬ 
ment conference, called by the President, 
adjourned without the accomplishment 
of a single effective or constructive step 
In the effort to bring an end to labor 
strife. It was inevitable that the con¬ 
ference would not succeed for two quite 
definite reasons: First, that our Govern¬ 
ment has had no positive, clear, ane’ im¬ 
partial policy toward labor-management 
relationships; and, second, that the atti¬ 
tudes of the leaders of both groups were 
so completely hostile, irreconcilable, and 
unyielding as to make unlikely any agree¬ 
ment which would be fair to both groups. 
Until the leaders of industry and of labor 
come to a full realization and under¬ 
standing of the responsibilities and obli¬ 
gations of each other and the comrmunity 
of interest which both groups have in 
the peaceful settlement of their contro¬ 
versies without the Interruption of pro¬ 
duction and employment, there can 
never be reached a satisfactory solution 
through voluntary efforts and agree¬ 
ments. 

After the labor-management confer¬ 
ence failed, the President then took a 
hand and endeavored to effect a settle¬ 
ment by an appeal to the employer group 
that they yield to the demands of labor 
with the rather vague promise that if it 
v/ere found that the concessions were too 
great some subsequent steps would be 
taken by the Government which would 
give to them a measure of relief—the ef¬ 
fect of such a program upon the public 
was not discussed, if considered. As was 
to have been expected, the employer 
groups did not acquiesce to the Presi¬ 
dent’s plea. The promise of governmen¬ 
tal aid in the event it should develop that 
they had yielded too much was so vague 
and indefinite as to make it unwise for 
them, in the light of their responsibility 
to their stockholders and investors, to 
take a chance. 

Then, when it appeared that his ap¬ 
peal was Ineffectual, the President, 
shortly before the advent of Christmas, 
urged to Congress that it take immediate 
action on his recommended legislation 
giving him authority to settle industrial 
disputes by means of fact-finding boards 
appointed by him which would have au¬ 
thority to inquire into the Issues involved 
and the capacities of the employers to 
meet the demands of the workers. His 
recommendation was met by a storm of 
protest by both groups; it satisfled 
neither of them. So, the President has 
likewise failed. 

It has now become completely appar¬ 
ent that no solution can be found either 
by the warring groups themselves or by 
the authority or influence of the Presi¬ 
dent. The public, which inevitably is a 
silent third party to labor-management 
disputes and whose Interests are para¬ 
mount though most often ignored and 


forgotten, now demands action and the 
only way by which this action can be 
taken by the public is through its elected 
representatives in the various State leg¬ 
islatures and the Congress. 

Hundred of thousands of workers in 
basic industries and services are killing 
time at home or In picket lines: more 
thousands threaten to walk away from 
their jobs every day. Work stoppages 
have prevented the production of goods 
which have been denied the public dur¬ 
ing the war years and for which there is 
an urgent and crying need. Only by a 
full, increasing, expanding, and unin¬ 
terrupted production of goods can the 
physical and material needs of the Amer¬ 
ican public be met and the acute danger 
of Inflation and unbridled prices be 
averted. Some alternative to the strike 
must be found so that kind of produc¬ 
tion can be given full sway. 

How -niich longer are we going to tem¬ 
porize with this situation? When will 
we have the courage to grapple with the 
roots of this problem? Others, who have 
the primary responsibility of finding the 
right solution have tried and failed. Now 
the responsibility rests squarely upon us 
and we must not delay in our efforts to 
find a satisfactory solution. 

This problem is not one which has 
come upon us overnight; it is not one 
which has developed in recent months. 
Only recently have we felt, bitterly and 
acutely, the full consequences of our 
failure to grapple with the problem. At 
no time in the past, certainly not In re¬ 
cent years, have wc faced squarely the 
issues of a sound labor policy, and then 
acted in the public interest. Until that 
is done, we shall continue to have labor 
strife of such character and volume as 
to bring pei'manent and costly injury to 
the economy of this country in the 
future. 

Examine the statutes now on the books 
affecting labor relations with manage¬ 
ment and you will find a hodgepodge of 
laws, none of which is descriptive of a 
consistent and impartial national policy. 
Study the administration and judicial 
interpretation of some of these laws and 
you will find incontestible proof of the 
need for reform. 

The present widespread industrial 
strife is the direct result of an attitude 
of preferment which the national ad¬ 
ministration has shown, during the past 
decade, toward organized labor. Os¬ 
tensibly interested in the economic and 
social advancement of working men and 
women, they have granted them privi¬ 
leges and immunities not afforded other 
classes of citizens and deliberately ex¬ 
ploited the political strength of labor for 
their own partisan purposes. Labor un¬ 
ions, growing with unprecedented speed, 
nurtured and protected by the Govern¬ 
ment, have gained unfettered financial 
and economic strength beyond that of 
any organized groups in this country. 
It is now within the power of one man to 
tell us how much coal shall be mined, 
how many automobiles shall be pro¬ 
duced, how much steel shall be fabri¬ 
cated and what kind of music our cars 
shall hear and when. 

It should be noted that in sponsoring 
such a development, the national admin¬ 
istration caused the Government to 
abandon its historic role of arbiter or 
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umpire in disputes between groups and 
classes of citizens. Handling of the oil 
strike by the Secretary of Labor is clear¬ 
ly a case in point. Here, as in other 
disputes, the unions demanded a 30-per- 
cent increase in wages. The oil com¬ 
panies offered 15-percent increase. The 
Secretary recommended that the parties 
arbitrate—not the whole issue, but the 
difference between what the companies 
had offered and what the unions had 
demanded. 

A generation ago the employer class, 
because of an abject attitude by the 
Government, was allowed to run rough¬ 
shod over the rights and Interests of 
the working class. Public indignation 
was eventually aroused to the point 
where national legislation was enacted 
to prevent such abuses and exploitation. 
Today, because of an active and positive 
attitude by the Government, the pendu¬ 
lum has swung to the other extreme and 
labor groups are in unbridled control of 
our economy. Once again the public 
demands action which will bring more 
nearly into balance these two dominant 
forces in our economic system. 

An objective study of the disputes now 
in progress shows the complexity of the 
problem before us. Some unions are 
struggling to enforce rights which have 
already been satisfactorily established 
by others. There is a pronounced reac¬ 
tion among employers to continuation 
of practices, Imposed during the war by 
governmental direction, such as the 
check-off and maintenance of union 
membership. Labor is trying to force 
into its ranks supervisory employees, and 
groups of agricultural workers which 
heretofore have not been organized as 
labor units. The basis of certain other 
disputes is solely a test of economic 
strength Irrespective of the rights of the 
parties or the public interest which 
should be paramount. Obviously, in 
most instances, labor is demanding wage 
increases to effset losses in take-home 
pay due to shortened hours of work and 
down-grading. 

Here we begin to see the national ad¬ 
ministration’s two-faced policy on wages 
and prices. Unions were determined to 
maintain wartime wages regardless of 
the course of reconversion. The admin¬ 
istration gave them full encouragement, 
first, by discontinuing all attempts at 
wage stabilization and. second, by giv¬ 
ing public sanction to wage increases of 
15 or 24 percent—take your choice—and 
the unions took 30 percent. These de¬ 
cisions meant facing one way with a 
vengeance—toward increased produc¬ 
tion costs, greater amounts of money in 
circulation, greater consumer buying 
power—in short, toward inflation. 

But the administration had to have a 
price policy. Accordingly, it continued 
coiling prices on nearly all commodities. 
The OPA immediately engaged in a dead¬ 
ly struggle with industries that demand¬ 
ed reconversion prices which would per¬ 
mit payment of wage increases for 
shorter hours of work and less produc¬ 
tion. These decisions meant facing the 
other way with a vengeance—toward 
lessened production, fewer capital in¬ 
vestments, and smaller prefits. 

If I understand it at all, Mr. Speaker, 
this is the way 1 understand the admin¬ 


istration's two-faced policy on wages and 
prices. It will not work, and it is only 
a question of time before we shall see 
which is the Irresistible force and which 
is the Immovable object. 

Judging events of the future by the 
record of the past, 1 greatly fear that the 
forces of infiation and of labor bias will 
prove the stronger. The cost of labor is 
90 percent or more of the cost of the 
thi^ we buy and use. Add substantial¬ 
ly to that cost by arbitrary means and 
we shall add inevitably to the price of 
goods and services. It would make Gov¬ 
ernment regulation far more eficient 
than that imposed or displayed by the 
OPA to change that eventuality. 

The one sure way out of this dilemma 
requires prompt resumption of produc¬ 
tion, particularly of the goods which are 
in great demand. In satisfying market 
needs, competition will be restored, prices 
will be kept in proper relation to pur¬ 
chasing power, and still permit the ab¬ 
sorption of labor costs. But such a 
course cannot be followed with sufficient 
speed when strikes shut down our major 
Industries and the mere threat of strikes 
halts most attempts to carry out the 
postwar plans which employers every¬ 
where developed during the war years. 
Thus, we must admit a duty which most 
of us would probably prefer to ignore; 
we must develop a sound labor policy en¬ 
forceable at law which will restore indus¬ 
trial peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess my incapacity, 
and doubt the capacity of any one person, 
to introduce in this House today a bill 
which would fully carry out such an ob¬ 
jective to the satisfaction of a majority of 
the Congress. Our collective judgment is 
essential. The broad principles of such 
legislation are sufficiently clear to per¬ 
mit discussion of them at this time. 

1 am convinced that one of the evils 
which lies at the root of this problem is 
the trend which has taken place in the 
last decade, through statutory expression 
and judicial interpretation, toward con¬ 
centrating all authority and all I'espon- 
sibillty in labor-management relation¬ 
ships in the Federal Government. There 
was a time when the States shared this 
duty with the Federal Government, each 
in its respective sphere depending upon 
the relationship of the particular indus¬ 
try with interstate commerce. Because 
of this dual responsibility, an opportunity 
was afforded for the testing of various 
methods of dealing with complex prob¬ 
lems and through the process of trial and 
error, the best and most satisfactory so¬ 
lution eventually was adopted by the sev¬ 
eral States and the Federal Government 
and became uniform throughout the 
country. The gradual encroachment of 
the Federal Government upon the consti¬ 
tutional responsibilities of the States in 
this field has resulted in denidng to the 
Nation this source of what might be 
termed "proving grounds" for acceptable 
labor legislation. This condition has 
reached the extreme when, through ju¬ 
dicial Interpretation, it is held that the 
manufacturer of electric power which is 
supplied to a lighthouse whose rays shone 
across State boundaries, is engaged in in¬ 
terstate commerce. There must be a re¬ 
assessment of the respective responsibili¬ 
ties of the States and the National Gov¬ 


ernment in the field of labor relations and 
a corresponding revival of State activity 
within those limitations. 

A primary principle requires a defini¬ 
tion, a new definition, of the rights of 
labor and management. They must 
carry commensurate responsibilities that 
will give complete protection to the pub¬ 
lic interest. If such a principle necessi¬ 
tates the chartering or incorporation of 
labor unions, I am prepared to vote for 
it. Only responsible parties should have 
the right to make a contract and they 
should have an appropriate character in 
the eyes of the law. 

The principle of free collective bar¬ 
gaining should be upheld. By the same 
token, the fruits of collective bargaining 
must be preserved. This may require a 
new definition of contracts covering the 
collective services of a union. Such con¬ 
tracts to have value for either party must 
be as good an instrument as a contract 
covering the services of an individual. 

It follows that there must be adequate 
provision for remedies for a breach of 
contract, available to either party, and 
to any other person who can show in¬ 
jury as a result of a broken contract. 

The making of a new contract is a 
fruitful source of labor controversy. The 
Congress cannot legislate good faith 
which is an indispensable element in any 
negotiation but it can lay down simple 
rules of conduct which the parties must 
observe in order to preserve an orderly 
procedure and cause a minimum of pub¬ 
lic inconvenience. 

When disputes arise under existing 
contracts, there are numerous methods 
which may be pursued in order to bring 
about a speedy settlement. Labor’s only 
weapon today is not the strike; manage¬ 
ment’s only weapon is not the lockout. 
1 bespeak a more clear and prompt recog¬ 
nition of the mutual interests of both 
sides, and a more definite understanding 
of the effects of their claims and counter¬ 
claims upon the public. Such an atti¬ 
tude is simply good business and good 
human relations. When it prevails, vol¬ 
untary methods of settling disputes can 
be successfully employed, and there is 
ample experience to show which methods 
are preferable. 

It is only in these wild and senseless 
struggles for domination entered upon by 
Irreconcilable elements in management 
and labor that the needs for stronger 
methods exist. I seriously'question sev¬ 
eral which have been proposed. 

In the Railway Labor Act provision is 
made, for exsunple, for the formation of 
fact-finding commissions. Such a com¬ 
mission performs the function of an im¬ 
partial investigator whose findings are 
expected to provide a basi:: for settlement. 
Enforcement is made a matter of public 
opinion. Fact-finding commissions have 
worked in railway labor disputes remark¬ 
ably well. It is true, however, that rail¬ 
way labor is on the whole well disciplined 
and well led: moreover, wage demands 
which are always the most difficult can 
usually be passed on to the public in the 
form of publicly regulated increases In 
rail tariffs. 

It does not follow that fact-finding 
commissions would work In labor contro¬ 
versies affecting diverse Industries, even 
If such industries were restricted to those 
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deemed ecsential to interstate commerce. 
Similar conditions do not always apply 
and other factors must be taken into ac¬ 
count. 

Public opinion is a powerful force in 
any cause; but the same means that a 
fact-finding commission might use to 
arouse opinion in support of its position 
can be employed, perhaps more skillfully 
and effectively, by a dissatisfied party to 
upset the finding. 

For many years, voluntary arbitration 
has been used successfully. Arbitration 
is essentially a peaceful means of settling 
differences; the notion that it should be 
made compulsory, although thoroughly 
repugnant even in extreme cases, might 
become necessaiw If no other acceptable 
method is found. 

An argument against the compulsory 
system is the common practice of select¬ 
ing arbitrators. Both sides usually 
choose their man and let them select a 
third. Thus, two advocates and one um¬ 
pire are named, instead of three impar¬ 
tial and disinterested arbitrators. Arbi¬ 
tration, either voluntary or compulsory, 
would be better favored if labor and 
management could draw upon a nation¬ 
al reserve of qualified experts on labor 
relations. A trustworthy authority, for 
example, the Supreme Court, could name 
a panel of experts and arbitrators for 
each dispute, could be selected by mu¬ 
tual agreement of the parties, or each 
select a given number of arbitrators from 
the panel. This method could be pro¬ 
vided for by law. together with suitable 
safeguards against procedural delays. 
Awards of arbitrators would, of course, 
be made enforceable as a Judgment of a 
court. 

Compulsory arbitration has been de- 
nounesd by spokesmen for labor and 
management alike. However, conspicu¬ 
ous cases have been settled by that 
method recently under pressure of State 
or Federal officials; where the public in¬ 
terest is vitally affected, any method 
which will bring industrial peace is apt 
to be employed. 

But a sound labor policy cannot be 
developed» nor will it receive public sup¬ 
port, if thj methods used do violence to 
the objectives to be accomplished. A 
better means must be found then for 
settling fairly and promptly the major 
disputes which now appear inevitable. 

r urge upon your consideration a sys*- 
tem of labor courts in which such dis¬ 
putes could be handled or an extension 
of the Jurisdiction of our Federal courts 
to permit a revic:w of the findings by the 
Labor Board. Experience abroad Jus¬ 
tifies a belief In the efficacy of labor 
courts. Under a carefully drawn stat¬ 
ute, these courts might be made to work 
in this country. At least, such an idea 
is well worth careful consideration and 
study. 

The exercise of force and violence and 
IntimidPtion ir so thoroughly repugnant 
to the American sense of honesty and 
fair dealing as to make it Illegal in the 
settlement or enforcement of labor con¬ 
troversies. A bill for this purpose, 
though passed by the House on two oc¬ 
casions, has been held in a committee 
of the other body of the Congress, as- 
sertedly upon the plea of the President, 


Not only should labor organizations 
be held responsible for the contracts and 
commitments which they make, but the 
labor leaders and union officials should 
be likewise responsible to their union 
members for their acts. To accomplish 
this, it might be advisable to require 
union elections to be held at definite in¬ 
tervals, an independent audit of the 
union books provided periodically to each 
member, and such other regulatory re¬ 
quirements as might be necessary to 
protect the union member from the dis¬ 
honest or unscrupulous labor official. 

The principle of the closed shop by 
which an Individual must belong to a 
certain union in order to take employ¬ 
ment is not consistent with our way of 
life, especially when the union is per¬ 
mitted to charge exorbitant member¬ 
ship fees or allowed to arbitrarily reject 
an application for membership. No 
per.son should be required to pay tribute 
to any organization for the opportunity 
to work. 

Many years ago the public recognized 
the evils and corruption which followed 
the practice of corporations me king fi¬ 
nancial contributionss to the election of 
public officials and the Congress enacted 
a statute making this practice illegal, 
with severe fines for punishment. Fair¬ 
ness and impartiality requires that no 
greater latitude be permitted to labor or¬ 
ganizations or associations in this re¬ 
gard. 

There are many problems of a detailed 
nature which would have to be consid¬ 
ered along with any comprehensive labor 
legislation. Most of them have been 
represented in separate bills to this House 
but. with few exceptions, they should not 
in my opinion be acted upon separately. 

I reject the idea of a piece-meal ap¬ 
proach to this, our most serious domestic 
problem, I seek to have written into 
Federal law a new. national labor policy. 
It must embrace the problem, fairly and 
temperately. It must be predicated upon 
a realistic understanding of present-day 
labor and industrial conditions, and a 
sound appraisal of the public’s interest. 

Such a law cannot be enacted in haste, 
neither shall noisy minorities delay or 
dissuade us from our manifest duty. 
Now, at once, we must settle to this task 
with all the wisdom all of us can muster 
for we shall need it if this job is to be 
done well. 

Navy Department and United States 
Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CAUFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 11, the gentle¬ 
man from California [Mr. Patterson] 
addressed the House in connection with 
the policy of our Government toward 
the Netherland East Indies. Mr. Pat¬ 
terson made certain charges against the 
Navy Department and requested a 


prompt investigation by the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. As a member of this 
committee. I considered it my duty to 
ascertain, insofar as possible, the facts 
which my colleague desires. According¬ 
ly I addressed a communication to the 
Secretary of the Navy requesting a full 
statement in reply to the charges made 
by.Mr. Patterson. For the information 
of the House, I wish to include herewith, 
without comment, the reply which I have 
Just received: 

The Secbet/ry of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.. January 4, 1946. 
The Honorable Jack Z. Anderson, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

My Dear Sir: This Is In response to your 
letter of December 18. 1946. receipt of which 
I have previously acknowledged, in which 
you refer to the speech of the Honorable 
Ellis E. Patterson in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on December 11. 1945 (Appendix 
of the Congressional Record, page A5426), 
and suggest the desirability of correcting the 
Record if the facts are not as recited by Mr. 
Patterson. I have looked into the entire 
quection of the Navy Department's relation¬ 
ship to the Royal Netherlands Marine Corps. 
I believe the following paragraphs fairly sum¬ 
marize the Navy Department’s actions with 
respect to the Netherlands Marines and am 
satisfied that examination uf such actions 
will show that, although they originated from 
purely military consldorntions, they have at 
all times been thoroughly consistent with 
the foreign and military policies of the 
United States Government. 

During 1943 the Netherlands Government 
approached the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(British and United States) with a proposal 
for Netherlands participation in the war 
against Japan after the liberation of Hol¬ 
land. As a result, the combined Chiefs of 
Staff, having particularly in mind operations 
which might have to be undertaken ag.'iinst 
the Dutch East Indies to free them from the 
Japanese, determined in 1943 that plans 
should be made for such participation, and 
agreed that the United States should be re¬ 
sponsible for the training and equipping of a 
brigade of Royal Netherlands Marines (about 
5.000 men), while the British would assume 
responsibility for a substantially larger 
army contingent and for Dutch naval and air 
forces. Quite logically, the responsibility for 
the training and equipping of the Nether¬ 
lands Marines was delegated by the United 
States Chiefs of Staff to the Navy Depart¬ 
ment so that tholr training and equipment 
might be closely similar to that of our own 
Marine Corps. 

The Nethe»*lands Marine Corps program 
was actually begun in 1943, and was accel¬ 
erated shortly after VE-day when Dutch 
manpower became available but, even so, 
proceeded slowly since all available shipping 
was being utilized for transportation and re¬ 
deployment of United States troops and be¬ 
cause operations against the Netherlands In¬ 
dies had not been assigned a high priority 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. However, 
by August 1946, about 6,COO men of the Royal 
Netherlands Marine Corps were undergoing 
t.’alnli.:j in the United States under the aus¬ 
pices of our own Marine Corps, the bulk of 
such training taking place at Camp Davis. 
N. C. Due to the shortage of shipping and 
the short time from VE-day to VJ-day, none 
of the United States trained Netherlands 
Mariner, had been shipped to the Far East 
by the time of Japanese capitulation on 
August 14, 1946. 

In connection with the surrender of Japan, 
the responsibility for accepting the surrender 
of the Japanese in the Netherlands East In¬ 
dies and contiguous areas was assigned to the 
South East Asia command, headed by Ad¬ 
miral Lord Mountbatten. This responsibility 
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Included the tasks of disarming and remov¬ 
ing the Japanese iorces, of securing the sur¬ 
render of Japanese equipment, of repatriate 
Ing and liberating Allied prisoners of war, 
and of assuring the safety of civilians in¬ 
terned by the Japanese. It was entirely logi¬ 
cal for the Kingdom of the Netherlands to 
desire to participate in accepting the sur¬ 
render in this area of which it is the terri¬ 
torial sovereign. Furthermore, it was mili¬ 
tarily desirable that it do so in order* to 
lighten the load on United States and British 
manpower which would otherwise have been 
required to undertake the entire mission and, 
also, in order to make it unnecessary for 
United States forces to become Involved in 
the liberation of these territories from the 
Japanese. Accordingly, the United States 
Chiefs of Staff supported the completion of 
the training of the Netherlands marines al¬ 
ready In this country, but refused to accept 
in the United States the additional troops 
which the Dutch desired to be trained as 
replacements for the brigade of 5,000 men. 
Tlie cost of this train!ng was properly charged 
to lend-lease as a war measure and continued 
to be so charged until completion, as was per¬ 
mitted under the President's directive ter¬ 
minating lend-lease except for certain special 
categories. There is a possibility that the 
entire cost thereof may be recovered In the 
final settlement of lend-lease. 

The equipment for the Netherlands marine 
forces presented a different problem from 
their training. Plans for procuring this 
equipment and delivering It to the Dutch 
under lend-lease had been perfected before 
VJ-day but it had not been delivered when 
lend-lease terminated It is my understand¬ 
ing that the Netherlands Government sought 
to acquire the necessary equipment by nego¬ 
tiating a so-called 3-C agreement under 
the Lend-Lease Act, but that the Foreign 
Economic Administration refused to sanction 
their obtaining the necessary credit through 
Buch an arrangement. The Netherlands Gov¬ 
ernment then arranged to pay cash for their 
equipment and supplies, many items of which 
otherwise would have become surplus and 
could have been disposed of at only a small 
fraction of their cost. The Netherlands Gov¬ 
ernment was charged cost plus 10 percent for 
all equipment and supplies purchased; the 
additional 10 percent was to cover the cost of 
transportation within the United States to 
dockside. The estimated charges for equip¬ 
ment and supplies totaled $13,070,831.34 and 
the Netherlands Government has deposited 
checks for that amount in full. The equip¬ 
ment and supplies tor the Netherlands ma¬ 
rines have, therefore, been paid for in cash. 

It is of further Interest that the personnel 
of the Netherlands marines with their equip¬ 
ment and supplies, have left the United 
States in ships of Dutch registry. 

That the Navy Department’s part In the 
training and equipping of the Royal Nether¬ 
lands marine forces has been entirely in keep¬ 
ing with the foreign and military ptolicies of 
the Government is apparent from an analysis 
of the recent statement of the State Depart¬ 
ment on the Netherlands East Indies which 
was published in the morning papers on 
Thursday. December 20. 1945. The responsi¬ 
bilities of tho troops under the Southeast 
Asia Command in connection with the Japa¬ 
nese surrender are there clearly set forth and 
it was to assist in these responsibilities that 
the training and equipping of the Nether¬ 
lands marines, planned more than 2 years 
before VJ-day. was completed. To do other¬ 
wise than to assist in the completion of their 
readiness which had been undertaken by our 
Chiefs of Staff, would have been contrary to 
the military interests of the United States, 
and might well have been considered as an 
affront by our ally, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

I believe the foregoing r4sum4 of the Navy 
Department's pert in the training and equip¬ 
ping of the Netherlands marines places the 
picture in the proper light and do not feel 


that anything would be gained by discussing 
the details of Mr. Patterson's speech. You 
may feel free to use this letter In such man¬ 
ner as you deem appropriate in order to 
clear the record. I am sending a copy of it 
to the chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee for his information. 

Sincerely yours. 

H. Struve Hsnsel, 

Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Radio Addreis of Hoo. Fred Bradley, of 
' Mkbigaa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include my radio 
broadcast which was put on the air over 
Station WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on January 8, 1946; Station WMAM, 
Marinette, Wis., January 6. 1946; and 
Station WDBC, Escanaba, Mich., Jan¬ 
uary 9. 1946; 

Probably because of its Importance, one 
of the most urgent problems the Congress is 
going to have to face when the second ses¬ 
sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress goes into 
action rn January 14 is vhe so-called British 
loan. TechnlcaUy. jiist bow this matter will 
be handled Is still in doubt on Capitol Hill. 
Of course, it is common knowledge that the 
State Department has gone right ahead, pre¬ 
sumably with the approval of the White 
House, and negotiated a so-called loan with 
Britain which has been overwhelming ac¬ 
cepted by the Britiah Parliament but with¬ 
out. however, the support of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and many of bis cohorts. In other 
words, what has been done down here in 
Washington by our State Department Is a 
**rule of thumb" method adopted by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his New Dealers many years 
ago of committing the United States Gov¬ 
ernment and the people who make up that 
Government to a definite foreign commit¬ 
ment and then expect Congress to rubber 
stamp it. I repeat. Just how this rubber 
stamp is to be applied is another matter 
but, personally, I feel at the moment I shall 
not be a party to that rubber stamp and 1 
will tell you why In a few minutes. 

'ibis proposed loan to Britain is not a 
treaty—therefore, is not subject to ratifica¬ 
tion by two-thirds of th'* Senate alone. 
More probably there will be a bill introduced 
in the House—which under the Constitution 
has the sole authority to spend your money 
and reach into your pocketbook and take the 
money away from you in the form of taxes 
to meet those payments. When such a bill is 
introduced in the House it may be referred 
to any one of several different committees 
for study and debate; namely, naturally the 
internationally minded Forelg; Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, or the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee—which handled the Bretton-Woods 
proposition—or the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee—which takes the money out of your 
pockets in the form of taxes—or the Appro¬ 
priations Committee which spends your 
money for you. Once it passes the House— 
which is likely in view of the overwhelming 
New Deal—internationalist membership—it 
would "hen have to be concurred in by the 
Senate. 

Presumably, the old argument will be used 
that the White Houee. acting through the 
State Department, hae already committed 


this country and there la nothing we can do 
about it but vote for the bill. I eald a few 
minutes ago that I intended to speak and 
vote against it—and now I am going to tell 
you why. 

Let UB look at the deal which the British 
have more or lees quietly agreed to accept 
with some misgivings for their own future. 
This deal—as I choose to call it—or as you 
have heard of it as a loan to Britain—has 
been agreed to by our State Department. 
It's a huge international poker game in 
which we put up the chips and Britain deals 
the cards. It was promoted and put through 
by Lord John Maynard Keynes, whom you 
will recall came over to this country in the 
early days of the New De^l filled with 
grandiose monetary ideas which brought 
forth a warm welcome from the White 
House. It was Iiord Keynes who advised the 
early Roosevelt administration that the best 
way to get out of the depression was to 
spend our way Into prosperity. He was the 
first advocate of the "priming the pump" 
policy. He was the man who told us that 
no matter how high our Internal debt ran 
it was not actually a debt because we were 
simply owing it to ourselves; that we never 
need pay it, and that the interest on it was 
not a burden because we merely took it out; 
of the right-hand pockets of the people in 
the form of taxes and put it in their left- 
hand pockets in the form of Interest. And 
that reminds me that I have alwaya ad¬ 
mired. and do admire. British statesmen. 
They are always honest with themselves and 
their people and with all those with whom 
they deal Above all, they are the foremost 
realistic nationalists in the world—they are 
for Britain first, last, and always. As Mr. 
Winston Churchill so admirably stated one 
time, "I was not made Prime Minister to 
preside at the liquidation of the British 
Empire"—therefore, I say that hi the pres¬ 
ent instance I do not blame Lord Keynes, 
Winston Churchill, Mr. Attlee Lord Halifax, 
or anyone else, or the British Empire itself, 
for pulling the wool over our eyes. I do 
say, however, the wool is being pulled over 
our eyes and you people back home better 
know it because the wool is being pulled over 
our eyes by the State Department of the 
United States Government and you might 
as well know it—or if yoi' have known It 
before you had better come to a better real¬ 
isation of it. Now, let us look at this so- 
called British loan for a minute and see what 
it exactly provides. 

It provides, first of ail, that we shall 
liquidate approximately $25,000,000,000 worth 
of lend-lease material and equipment that 
we sent over to Britain to prosecute the late 
war for roughly $660,000,000. That is a 
pretty sharp trade. When the lend-lease 
program was on the floor of Congress we 
were told it was lend-leese. In other words, 
when I lend my neighbor my lawn mower to 
cut the grass I expect him to either return 
It in as good shape as 1 lent It to him. 
or I expect him to give me something in 
exchange for it in a comparable value, or I 
expect him to pay for It. To me that is what 
lend-lease means, and we have carried on 
lend-lease all over the world. As you will 
recall, the proviaiona of the initial program 
provided that the President would send our 
sum and substance ansrwhere in the world 
where they would help to defeat our mutual 
enemy—but 1 still Insist that we were re¬ 
peatedly told that thla was solely on a lend¬ 
ing basis and that we would be repaid In 
money, or in kind, or hi services. I want to 
get that clear in your minds because 1 will 
return to it in the line of present evidence. 

Now, here le Britain who has gotten $25.- 
000,000,000 of lend-lease—which Is over 50 
percent of everything we lend-leased to the 
entire world and our statesmen in the State 
Department propose a settlement of 2V^ cents 
on the dollar which is a pretty fair settlement 
for Britain but even the settlement Itself 
contains plenty of Jokers, For instance, we 
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are told that we can—at any time—demand 
payment from Britain of $50,000,000 a year on 
this total amount of $660.000.000~but does 
that come back to the United States in cash— 
oh, no—not one penny of it. It specifically 
provides that the *‘Oovernment of the United 
States will use this money exclusively to ac¬ 
quire land or to acquire or construct build¬ 
ings in the United Kingdom and the colonial 
dependencies (that is the entire British Em¬ 
pire) for the use of the Government of the 
United States and for carrying out educa¬ 
tional programs in accordance with agree¬ 
ments to be concluded between the two Gov¬ 
ernments." Now, Just what does that quo¬ 
tation from the agreement mean. It means 
two things. We will either use that money 
to build grandiose new American embassies 
or other installations in the British Empire 
for the use of our own Government, or we 
will use it for a tremendously expanded 
Rhodes scholarship program. What do 1 
mean by the latter? Well, simply the clever¬ 
est scheme ever invented by the thoughtful 
mind of one man to Insure the perpetuation 
of the British Empire. When Sir Cecil 
Rhodes died many years ago he left a large 
endowment fund providing for the annual 
education of 06 American students in the 
famous Oxford University of England. Natu¬ 
rally, these British-educated young men re¬ 
turn to the United States thrilled with the 
greatness of the British Empire—with its tre¬ 
mendous international scope—because you 
will recall that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire—and moat of them have de¬ 
voted their time ever since preaching the 
doctrine that America must forever be the 
guardian of, rather than the step-child, of 
her parent country of Britain from whom we 
thought we gained our independence back in 
1770. They are in the driver’s seat In the 
State Department today and I will give you 
Just one illustration. When I was at the 
Food Conference In Hot Springs, Va.—at 
which time UNRRA was born back in May of 
1943—our principal State Department spokes¬ 
man, and who is now the Under Secretary 
of State, was Dean Acheson, who was a Rhodes 
scholar. He ate every meal with the British 
at that conference—not with the Americans. 
He played tennis with the British, he lived, 
dressed, and talked like the British, and that 
reminds me of another thing. Personally, 1 
am getting sick and tired listening to the 
"cheerlo’s." "rlght-ho’s”, etc,, down here in 
Washington—and the British accents and 
mannerisms which we are constantly met 
with. It’s a new, but costly, fad 

And so there is where your $659,000,000 are 
going, folks, to promote that stuff—to be sure, 
not that America shall continue to live but 
that the British Empire shall survive. Oh, 
yes, many of you fathers and mothers right 
now are sending letters to me wanting to 
know why your boys do not get home sooner 
from those far-flung places all over the world. 
Many of the boys themselves—and the girls— 
want to know why they cannot be demo¬ 
bilized sooner. Let me answer that in this 
fashion. There is no demobilization going on 
at the British Purchasing Commission right 
today. It is running bigger than it ever 
ran—every window in that tremendous build¬ 
ing at Eighteenth and K Streets In Washing¬ 
ton still has Its lend-lease purchased air- 
conditioning unit sticking out to gawk at 
American citizens who pay the bill for it. and 
now we are going to liquidate all of that and 
pay for it at 2% cents on the dollar. So that 
is the first phase of the situation that makes 
me boll. The sun shall never set on the 
British Empire—your boys are tending to that 
today. 

The second phase of this so-called British 
loan is the fact that our State Department 
has committed us to give them $3,760,000,000 
of your money in the form of credit to be used 
to put them back on their feet financially, 
and presumably to increase prosperity in 
America through the improvement of world 
trade. Well, let us look at that for a minute. 


I hope there is a butcher, or baker, or candle¬ 
stick maker listening in to this program. 
Supposing I came into your store and I said, 
"Look, Buddy, you and I were out last week 
fighting a forest fire that threatened our en¬ 
tire town, and I lost some of my money in 
that fire, and I know you did—but you have a 
store here with a lot of groceries in it. and I 
am hungry—so I want to buy $6 worth of 
groceries and I want you to loan me the 
money. 1 am never going to pay it back, 
you understand"—and let us not kid our¬ 
selves on that point either because that is 
history—and so I have the storekeeper give 
me $5 worth of credit and I receive $5 worth 
of groceries. The point 1 want to make is 
this—how is he ever going to put those gro¬ 
ceries back on the shelf—he must pay some¬ 
one for them, and you Americans will have 
to pay with your cold dollars for that $3,760,- 
000,000 worth of credits that we are pledged 
to give Britain presumably to purchase com¬ 
modities in this country. 

Now. how do they Justify that? Let me 
quote from Mr Sydney Campbell, financial 
editor of Reuter’s, a British news agency. 
Last July he stated: "Britain would almost 
certainly reluse any such loan, however big 
it might be or however low the interest 
• • • they are rather mystified as to why 

Americans trouble to discuss the matter. A 
grant-in-aid would, of course, be accepted." 
Now, mind you, I am quoting Mr. Sydney 
Campbell, of London, who went on to say, 
"Britishers would regard that in terms of the 
United States and possibly others of the 
United Nations taking over their fair share 
of the common war debt, which is at present 
piled on Britain’s back alone." And that is 
a very fair attitude for the British in their 
view, but let me remind you of two things, 
Britain's debt today is about double what it 
was before this war started Our debt in the 
7 years I have been in Washington has in¬ 
creased from less than $40,000,000,000 to its 
present $280,000,000,000, and of course the 
major portion of that went into this war. so 
I think we have paid our part, not only in 
dollars, but in blood. 

The statement has been frequently made 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to Britain 
and the rest of our allies for holding the 
line until we got ready. My friends what do 
you think wc would have been doing if our 
own Nation was invaded as was Russia—or 
threatened with imminent Invasion os was 
Britain. Fight, of course; we would have 
fought and we would not have cared who 
was getting ready. The fact of the matter 
is when it came time to lick the Germans on 
the soil of France we furnished 75 percent of 
the manpower and we did 100 percent of the 
Job in the Pacific. And yet today your boys 
that you want home are standing guard in 
the Pacific and are standing guard in Ger¬ 
many to protect the interests of the British, 
of the Dutch, of the French—of everybody 
else in this world—that is why they are not 
coming home any sooner. 

And remember this: This $3,750,000,000 of 
British credit is to be loaned them at 1.62 
percent, without any guaranty whatsoever 
to Insure its eventual repayment, and that 
1.62 percent of Interest that they presumably 
will pay us comes out of your pockets, friends, 
in the form of taxes which cost you about 
17 percent on every dollar you earn. And 
how are you going to float it? There is only 
one way and that is to take it out of your 
own pocket in the form of a new loan—"dol¬ 
lars for Britain" and that is not all—soon it 
will be dollars for Russia, France, China— 
and dollars for every other nation on the 
earth if this loan goes through and Congress 
rubber stamps It. 

Ladles and gentlemen, when you sent me 
to Congress 1 took an oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
and to protect It against all enemies, domes¬ 
tic or foreign. Internal or external. There 
was nothing in my oath that commits me 
to preserve and protect the British Empire. 


Is This Their Reward? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the sit¬ 
uation that confronts the presently re¬ 
turning war veteran is nothing short of 
desperate. When he seeks employment, 
after being tossed from pillar to post, the 
best the average dischargee can find is a 
job which will return him little more 
than the amount of his weekly unem¬ 
ployment insurance. When he attempts 
to find any sort of home for his wife and 
child or children the best he can get is 
talk of the State taking over some empty 
barracks. And when he tries to start a 
small business and looks to purchase sur¬ 
plus Government property which this 
Congress decreed he is entitled to buy, 
all he gets is, to use the vernacular, the 
run-around. 

It is now practically 5 months since 
cessation of hostilities, and the situation 
is not getting any better. I trust that 
we shall all bear this in mind by imme¬ 
diately passing legislation designed to 
remedy these vital matters. 

I suggest that we read and heed a 
newspaper article entitled “Is This Their 
Reward?” by Sidney Fields, which ap¬ 
peared in yesterday’s New York Sunday 
Mirror. The article follows: 

Only Human 
(By Sidney Fields) 

Remember us? We went out to sweat and 
suffer, to fear and die, and the air was full of 
fine promises. 

Remember us? We sweated and suffered. 
We feared and died. Then we got the big 
"Welcome home" signs. 

Remember us? We’re the young, the cream 
of the Nation. Nine years of depression. 
Four years of war. We left you all the lush 
opportunities of the boom war years. 

Remember us? We’re Americans. No 
damned charity. We want a Job, a chance to 
earn our way. Our wives and kids want to 
breathe, too. And we want a place to live in 
Just a little bigger than our old fox hole. 

Remember us? 

MONOLOG IN MISERY 

Every door is slammed in my face. I’m 
Lewis C. Llngle, 26, a vet with 4 years in the 
Navy. Radio communications man. Convoy 
duty, air raids, sub attacks, three invasions— 
north Africa, Italy, Normandy. A wife, one 
9-month8-old kid, another one coming. And 
I can’t get a Job. 

My wife doesn’t say much. That’s her way 
of cheering me up. She used to work In a 
war plant. Lived with her folks. Nov' we 
live in a one-room apartment and kitchen¬ 
ette. Just an alleyway. Couldn’t have got¬ 
ten that if her father wasn’t superintendent 
of the building. 

Our little bank account Just isn’t anymore. 
We’re living on the $20 unemployment In¬ 
surance and the mustering out checks. After 
we get the second one this month—God 
knows. It isn’t pleasant thinking of moving 
In with the folks. I’ve Just got to keep 
pounding at those locked doors. 

No sense answering newspaper ads. Sixty 
cents an hour. We could all starve com¬ 
fortably on that. I have to take the ^20 
and look for a better Job. I’ve hit every 
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civiUservlce application I could fit into. 
Now I wait. Every Job-hunting vet goes to 
the United States Employment Service. I’ve 
been going there since my discharge, last 
November. You’re supposed to come back 
once a month. I get back more often. 

It’s a run-around. They place 1 out of 
every 4 vets, and 60,000 of us in the city 
are getting unemployment compensation. 
You sit arouxKl all day waiting to talk to 
fe'omcone. When you do. nothing happens. 
Adeanwhile, you’re supposed to live on $20 
a week. 

Why do we rate this'r’ Where arc the 
promises? I’m sore. Bore at the casual way 
they treat us at the Employment Service. 
Sore at the Government axul the guy who 
offers US a Job d^e can starve at. lliey sure 
sent us away fast enough. But they’re in no 
hurry to take us back. 

DON’T riNCE BCB IN 

You’d tear your hair, too, If you had to 
crowd your wife and bahy and yourself into 
the aame three-room apartment with your 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, and sister-in- 
law. 

We all have colds. The bahy is constantly 
sick. My father-in-law is a night worker 
and has to get up at 1 a. m. CoEy. 

My name is David Saunders. War record? 
Private to second lieutenant. Three and a 
half years’ eervlce; 1 year overseas. *rwo 
bronze stars. 1 shoukl have taken my CPA 
exam when 1 graduated NYU in 1941. But 
the Army had other ideas. I'm an internal 
revenue agent now. 

Since my discharge last May we’ve been 
hunting for a place to live. Four visits to the 
housing commission. One offer—cold- 
water Hat. Swell, with an Infant. They toki 
my wife not to be so particular. We wrote 
Mayor LaGuardia and got a form-letter an¬ 
swer referring us to the housing commission. 
My Congressman says it’s a local problem. 
Want ads. Real-estate agents. Fantastic 
rents we can’t afford, even If we could pay 
the inevitable bribe to the supcolntendent. 

Why wasn't all this foreseen by the big 
brains who run the and made all the 

vote-catching promises? The OPA blames 
the builders. The builders blame the OPA. 
And the Housing Commission is always hold¬ 
ing big conferences. 

Listen. Vets and their families will need 
3,000,000 homes by the end of 1946. Since 
last October 14200X>00 vets live doubled up. 
Lots of them have in-law trouble. There's 
going to be a lot of broken homes. 

We built roads and bridges and buildings 
and anything they wanted overnight in the 
war. What's happened? Bay. I’d even live 
In one of those converted barracks—^If I 
could get one. But I don’t see anyone who 
stayed behind rushing to rent one. 

A SCARCITY OF SURPLUS 

For 1 jFear I’ve tried three times to get some 
surplus property and start my own business. 
Don’t know who gets all the surplus stuff. 
But the veterans aren’t getting it. 

I'm Gjorge Abo. No glamorous war rec¬ 
ord. In the Army 13 months. Discliarged 
a year ago with a leg injury 1 got In service. 
Don’t draw a pension. Never traded on my 
injury. Nor did I ever trade on the fact I’m 
president of the New York chapter of the 
American Veterans Committee. We’re a 
young, vigorous group, and do it all the 
honest way. 

My business Is men’s wear. Had 8 years 
of it before the war. With my bad leg and 
a business that keeps you outside I neecked a 
car. Applied for one over 6 months ago. 
No word from them since. All vets who 
needed them have had the same experience. 
Who’s getting them? 

Last October the War Production Board 
said over 4,000,000 yards of parachute nylon 
were surplus. I wanted some desperately. 
Fifty letters and papers and applications and 


waiUfig endless hours to see some big shot. 
No luck. 

I beard of one vet who took off his dis¬ 
charge button, applied through m^nary 
channels and got 67XKK> yards of U. Must 
be a curse to be a vet. 

Two months ago I IBed for 6,000 yards of 
woolens, pleaded, badgered, traced my appli¬ 
cation to Washington, phoned there. Noth¬ 
ing. It’s all crazy. They dump Jeeps Into 
the Pacific, and burn clothes while half- 
naked Filipinos beg for the stuff. Here we 
get lots of promises and no performance. 
They remembered us when they needed us, 
and forgot us when they didn't. 

GI bllj of rights? My foot. So far it’s a 
Q1 bill of wrongs. 


Criikism R iL 34€2 liy CoMMice Md 
Indiutry Associalioii of New Toric 
Offers Stroi^f ArfMents to Favor of 
Passafe of the BiU 

EXTENSION OF REMAHKS 

OF 

KON. JERRY VOORMIS 

OF CALirOBNiA 

m THE HOUSE BBPStEfiCNTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 194B 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
nmrics. I include first of all a report of 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc., concerning my bill. 
H, R. 3462: 

The <?ominerce and Industry Association of 
New York submits the following report re¬ 
garding the Voorhis bill, H. R. 3462. to amend 
the Clayton Act, now pending In Congress 
before the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Voorhis bill would amend the Clayton 
Act. entitled "An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop¬ 
olies and for other purposes,” approved Oc¬ 
tober 16. 1914, by adding thereto sections 27, 
26, 29. and 80. 

Section 27 authorizes the United States to 
Intervene as a party In any action In which 
the validity, scope, or infringement of any 
United States patent is involved, provided 
that, in the court’s discretion, such inter¬ 
vention will promote the public interest. 

Section 28 requires that various enumer¬ 
ated patent transactions, past, present, and 
future, be reduced to writing and be filed 
with the Attorney General within certain 
prescribed time limits. It also provides for 
a heavy penalty for failure to file. 

Section 29 is the heart of the Voorhis bill. 
This section declares illegal any use of a 
patent or patent application or of any in¬ 
terest therein which extends the monopoly 
granted by a patent beyond the Invention 
covered by such a grant. The section speci¬ 
fies as Illegal any use which limits or re¬ 
stricts the licensor or any licensee, or the 
assigner or any assignee, with respect to the 
following: 

1. The amount of any article he may pro¬ 
duce: 

2. The price at which he may sell any 
article: 

8. The terms and conditions on which he 
may sell any article; 

4. The purpose for which or the manner 
in which he may use the invention or any 
article produced thereunder; or 

6. The geographical area In which he may 
use the Invention or produce or sell any 
article. 

The penalties provided by this section are 
quite drastic, viz: 


1 Such Illegal use sbaU render lubh patent 
or patent application nuU and voM, and shall 
be so adjudged by any court having Jurtedie- 
tlon under the antitrust laws, civil or crim¬ 
inal; and 

2. Every person who violates this section 
or who engages In any combination or con¬ 
spiracy to violate this section shall be pun¬ 
ished by a fixM not ezceedlng $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not enceedlng 1 year, or by 
both. 

Section 30 creates the right for a party In 
any proceeding Involving a violation of the 
antitrust laws or involving a patent or any 
interest therein, to show the invalidity or the 
limited scope of any patent or patent rights 
involved. 

From the above resume it is clear that the 
Voorhis bill is very broad In scope, carrying 
severe and significant implications for all 
bufilnesamen who ore in any way coneerned 
with patents. Presumably the bill Is leveled 
at certain practices current in patent-license 
practices, which the administration, pri¬ 
marily through its Department of Justice, 
believes to be antisocial and Illegal as an 
unlawful restraint and monopoly. To some 
extent the bill is a codification of existing 
law as developed by recent court decisions. 

The Voorhis blU is designed to be a "cure- 
all" of all the evils alleged by the admlnis- 
tratioD to be existent In patent-license agree¬ 
ments and pracUoes, tooth domestic as weli 
as internatloxuil. For an exposition of the 
administration’s indietment. see the mono¬ 
graph written by Mr. Corwin D. Edwards 
Chairman of the Policy Board. Antitrust 
Division, Department of Justice, entitled 
"Esonomlc and Political Aspects of Interna¬ 
tional Cartels. This study was made for 
the Subcommittee on War Mobilization ot 
the Committee on MlliUry Affairs. United 
States Senate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
197, a resolution authorizing a study of the 
possibilities of better mobilizing the national 
resources of the United States. 

An immediate effect of the bill, were It 
to be enacted into law, would be to con¬ 
demn all present patent-license agreements 
which allocate, Justly or unjustly, markets, 
industrial fields, or production, or regulate 
prices and sales terms or restrict either party 
in any way. This would, of necessity, cause 
the revision and rewriting of most existing 
patent-license agreements. 

The policy of our laws has been and still 
is to encourage and to stimulate new in¬ 
ventions. History has shown that this 
policy has proved beneficial to the industrial 
progress of our Nation. The monqpoly 
granted to an inventor by our patent laws 
is, in nature, a reward and an incentive. 
This monopoly is a valuable property right 
Which is intangible and exists for a limited 
period (!7 years). Of course the right of 
ownership of a patent is subject to the re¬ 
quirement that the property be so used ar not 
to infringe the rights of others The patent 
owner has the right to license others to pro¬ 
duce under his patent. However, a patent- 
license merely providing for the payment of 
royalty but containing no other protection 
to the patent owner, would limit the patent 
owner’s reward solely to his royalty and 
would, in the nature of things, reduce the 
amount of the royalty. To forbid a patent 
owner to allocate geographical areas In 
which his licenseu may produce or sell any 
article would stifle most patent-license 
agreements since a patent owner would, by 
his own act. be thereby setting up his own 
competition. Moreover, to a certain extent 
the rewards of the inventor would thereby 
be limited and diminished. The reasonable 
effect of all this would be to discourage new 
Inventions and thus retard our Industrial 
progress. The patent owner should not be 
restricted solely to his royalty; he should 
not be stripped of various rights which he 
may employ to increase and enhance his 
royalty. 
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Corporations spend countless hours of 
time as well as fortunes of money in re¬ 
search. 1. the development of new In¬ 
ventions. methods, and processes. A mere 
royalty, as restricted by the bill, i: insuf¬ 
ficient to recompense, let alone reward, such 
enterprises. The foreseeable effect of the 
Voorhls bill would be to cause many corpora¬ 
tions now carrying on expensive and vast 
research activities to cease such endeavors. 
This, again, would hamper our country’s in¬ 
dustrial progress and position in world 
affairs. 

The very broadness of the language of the 
bill renders the meaning of the provisions of 
the bill unclear and uncertain. Were the 
bill to be enacted into law it would be the 
subject of much litigation. As an example, 
what is the precise meaning of “any use 
which extends the monopoly granted by a 
patent beyond the invention covered by such 
a grant"? 

The Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York opposes the Voorhls bill, H. R. 
3462, to amend the Clayton Act, now pend¬ 
ing in Congress before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 

I have quoted in full the report of the 
Commerce and Industry Association. 
Now let us consider a few facts about the 
patent system and the bill. 

The patent syste? i of the United States 
was established by article I. section 8. 
of the Constitution. It provides: “The 
Congress shall have power to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts 
by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.’* 
Despite this unequivocal statement of 
purposes, patents frequently have been 
used to retard the progress of science and 
useful arts; to prevent the development 
of technology and the introduction of 
new processes and new products. 

It is the purpose of H. R, 3462 to pro¬ 
vide a method for correcting certain pat¬ 
ent abuses and by so doing to strengthen 
the operation of the patent system as a 
whole. The bill provides that patents 
which have been Intentionally abused 
shall be rendered unenforceable. The 
bill does not seek any radical changes in 
the patent system, such as compulsory 
licensing. Evidence which has been 
accumulated over the years, in hearings 
before the Congress and in scores of cases 
brought by the Department of Justice, 
offers abundant testimony of patent 
abuses in many industries. Since a pat¬ 
ent is a privilege granted by the United 
States Government, if this privilege is 
shown to have been used contrary to the 
constitutional purpose for which it was 
granted, then the Government which be¬ 
stowed the privilege has the duty to with¬ 
draw it for the good of all the people. 

In coping with the problems of the 
postwar period, this country must lead 
the world by demonstrating that a demo¬ 
cratic economy can provide full employ¬ 
ment. full production, and freedom of 
opportunity. American business will find 
Its role rendered diflQcult if it is con¬ 
fronted with markets and fields of tech¬ 
nology closed to new enterprise by arbi¬ 
trary restrictions. It Is imperative, now 
that victory has been won. to lift all pos¬ 
sible restraints upon Initiative if we are 
to achieve the peacetime levels of pro¬ 
duction and employment which are nec¬ 
essary to the successful operation of our 
economy. Where patents expedite the 
attainment of these ends, as they were 


originally Intended to do, they will defi¬ 
nitely aid in the expansion of new indus¬ 
tries. Where patent practices are em¬ 
ployed to destroy or impede opportunity, 
these practices must be eliminated. It is 
essential, if the public interest is to be 
safeguarded, that protection be provided 
against improper uses of patents. Where 
improper uses occur, the privileges be¬ 
stowed by the patent grant become sub¬ 
ject to cancellation, and that is what H. R. 
3462 proposes to do. 

It is inconceivable that anyone should 
contend that in addition to the monopoly 
for 17 years, the patentee is entitled to 
the further privileges of price fixing and 
production-quota arrangements which 
by law are denied to manufacturers and 
sellers of unpatented products. 

In all other Important respects, as the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York points out in its report, the bill 
is merely “a codification of existing law 
as developed by recent court decisions.** 

The association criticizes the bill on 
the ground that the language, “any use 
which extends the monopoly granted by 
a patent beyond the invention covered by 
such a grant,** is too broad and might be 
subject to various interpretations. This 
criticism certainly is difficult to under¬ 
stand since the very words quoted above 
are the same ones used repeatedly by the 
Supreme Court in rendering opinions in 
cases involving patents. 

For example, in Morion Salt Co. v. The 
G. S. Suppiger Co. (314 U. S. 488 (1942)) 
the Supreme Court stated: 

A patent affords no immunity for a monop¬ 
oly not within the grant. • * * The pub¬ 
lic policy which Includes inventions within 
the granted monopoly excludes from it all 
that is not embraced In the invention. 

In Mercoid Corp. v. Mid-Continent In¬ 
vestment Co. (320 U. S. 661 (1S44)) the 
Supreme Court held that— 

It is the protection of the public in a sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise which ♦ * * de¬ 
nies to the patentee • • • the power to 

use it in such a way as to acquire a monopoly 
which is not plainly within the terms of the 
grant. The necessities or convenience of the 
patentee do not Justify any use of the mo¬ 
nopoly of the patent to create another mo¬ 
nopoly. The fact that the patentee has the 
power to refuse a license does not enable him 
to enlarge the monopoly of the patent by the 
expedient of attaching condlt.inns to its use. 

In other words the language of the bill 
is nothing more nor less than what the 
Supreme Court has already declared re¬ 
peatedly to be the present law. This 
brings us to the very heart of the con¬ 
troversy which has been raging with re¬ 
gard to this bill. 

The whole purpose of the bill is to pro¬ 
vide certain protection for the American 
public against practices already repeat¬ 
edly declared to be illegal by the highest 
Court in the land. Arguments against 
the bill, therefore, constitute primarily a 
contention that while these practices are 
illegal, nonetheless no penalty should be 
imposed against them. This is. indeed 
a strange doctrine and one entirely for¬ 
eign to American principles of good gov¬ 
ernment. An illustration of this point 
of view, however, is* found in another 
portion of the report of the Commerce 
and Industry Association, for they state 
that*— 


An immediate effect of the bill, were it to 
be enacted into law, would be to condemn 
all present patent-license agreements whicn 
allocate, Justly or unjustly, markets, indus¬ 
trial fields, or production, or regulate prices 
and salec terms or restrict either party in any 
way. This would, of necessity, cause the re¬ 
vision and rewriting of most existing patent- 
license agreements. 

I should like to underline the words 
“justly” or “unjustly.” In other words, 
the association appears to contend that 
the bill is wrong because it would con¬ 
demn patent-license agreements which 
unjustly restrict production, regulate 
prices and sales terms, or allocate mar¬ 
kets. This is equivalent to saying that 
if a corporation owns a patent the law 
should not interfere, no matter what 
kind of monopolistic practices they en¬ 
gage in. Such a doctrine is obviously 
untenable in a civilized society, particu¬ 
larly one which professes to believe in 
economic freedom. 

Prom a broader point of view, how¬ 
ever, it is important to observe once 
again that the right to engage in mo¬ 
nopolistic price fixing or production re¬ 
strictions is denieo to American business 
generally under the antitrust laws of the 
Nation. It is true that the granting of a 
patent gives to the holder of that patent 
a 17-year monopoly on the process or 
article involved, but it is not true, as con¬ 
tended in the report of the Commerce 
and Industry Association, that the grant¬ 
ing of a patent entitles the holder thereof 
to use his patent monopoly as a means 
of stifling the trade and commerce of 
America by taking to himself powers far 
beyond the scope of the patent grant as 
such. 

The passage of H. R. 3462 would 
strengthen, not weaken, the patent sys¬ 
tem of America, for it would deprive 
monopoly power in this country of the 
means most frequently used today for 
stifling competition and shutting the 
door of opportunity in the face of small 
business. 


Radio Address of Hon. Fred Bradley of 
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HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OF MICHIGAN 
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Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record I include my latest 
radio broadcast, put on the air over 
Station WSOO. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
Station WMAM. Marinette. Wis.; and 
Station WDBC, Escanaba, Mich.: 

This last week I spent two very interest¬ 
ing days in Cleveland where I attended the 
second annual conference of licensed of¬ 
ficers who operate our Great Lakes steamers. 
The principal speaker at the banquet was 
the famous Vice Adm. Marc A. Mltscher 
who made such a wonderful reputation in 
the Pacific. His first Pacific assignment was 
In command of the aircraft carrier Hornet 
which on that particular mission was 
charged with the responsibility of sending 
Gen. Jimmy Doolittle and his intrepid 
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fliers on their way to bomb Tokyo. Later, 
of course, he commanded the famous Task 
Force No. 68—one principally composed of 
oiu* largest and fastest aircraft carriers whose 
pilots literally blasted the Japs out of the 
skies of the Pacifle. He said that when the 
flrst atom bomb was dropped. Japan had 
been thoroughly’ whipped In the air. on the 
sea, and on land and the dropping of that 
flrst bomb merely gave the Japanese military 
commanders the perfect excuse to sue for 
peace and yet—as they thought—save face 
with their own people. Admiral Mltscher 
Is an extremely personable man and having 
met him and chatted with him Intimately 
It Is very easy to see why all of those who 
served under him claim that he Is not only a 
great lighter but one of the finest and most 
tolerant, and most fearless leaders of men 
that ou‘ Navy has ever known. Marc 
Mltscher is going down In history; he is go¬ 
ing down In history ulongslde of the names 
of men like Dewey. Decatur, and all of those 
great Navy heroes of the past. He is a great 
man and a fine man to have met with and 
have talked with Intimately and personally. 
I will give you an example of him—one of 
hts young pilots happened to br present dur¬ 
ing the banquet, and also one of the boys 
who served under him. After the banquet 
Admiral Mltscher insisted that both of these 
boys come up, sit down and have a chat with 
him. Marc Mltscher Is really a seaman’s 
man and an airman's man as well. 

The principal object of these annual meet¬ 
ings of the licensed officers Is to get to¬ 
gether to exchange mutual ideas on bow to 
improve their unparalleled record tax moving 
gigantic tonnages of raw materials and also 
to exchange mutual ideas with the Coast 
Guard to Improve the regulations governing 
their operations and, above all, to promote 
safety at sea. 

With the Utter thought In mind, therefore, 
It was but natural that much of the confer¬ 
ence should center around one of the greatest 
of wartime secret inventions and its future 
application to Great Lakes steamers to pro¬ 
mote that safety at sea by visual means. 
Therefore, radar—and I will spell that for you 
r-a-d-a-r—was the all Important subject mat¬ 
ter of this conference. The famous radar— 
some secrets of which are being made public 
for the flrst time—la simply a radio device 
that sends out radio waves from the ship 
and when those radio waves strike an object 
a small proportion of them rebound and 
are then picked up by a sensitive radio re¬ 
ceiver on the same ship—in the same equip¬ 
ment and over the same antenna—and are 
transmitted, in turn, to a visual indicator 
known as the scope. This scope Is about 8 
to 12 Inches In diameter and on It the navi¬ 
gator of the ship sees a constantly changing 
silhouette of everything around him. Now, 
there Is a time element that enters Into this 
picture also. The time element permits the 
radar to accurately put right on that scope 
the exact distance the object Is from the ship 
which originally sends out the radio waves 
which, in turn, receives it—and so the navi¬ 
gator has before him this accurate silhouette. 
In elTect it is just exactly the same as one 
would see if he were out on a moonlight night 
in a rowboat on a small lake and if be were 
familiar with the outline of the shore line 
could then very easily distinguish where he 
was and. naturally, he would know how to 
proceed to his destination. An experienced 
operator can tell from these silhouettes on 
the scope not only the location of the shore 
line but also the location of buoys and other 
aids to navigation, and also can distinguish 
from the size of these silhouette markings 
the size of other objects like ships that may 
be in the vicinity. He does not get a picture 
of the ship but he knows from the silhouette 
on the scope exactly what type craft it may 
be or whatever obstacle may lie in his path or 
around him. Seven different radar manu¬ 


facturers had exhibits at this meeting which 
were very Interesting indeed. Radar experts 
from the Coast Guard and from the Lake Car¬ 
riers’ Association discussed the various types 
of radar instruments In considerable detail 
and explained the possibilities of its use to 
improve the safety of navigation on the Great 
Lakes and also stressed the present limita¬ 
tions In the use of radar. It has some limita¬ 
tions, too. In Its present state of perfection 
it Is not an absolute panacea to insure safety 
of operation, at all times. It will pierce dark¬ 
ness, it will pierce fog. It will pierce storms— 
but it requires expert judgment in Its use, 
just exacyy the same as it requires experience 
and good judgment to operate any kind of 
craft on sea. land, or air at all times and 
especially by silhouette at night. 

On Thursday morning a most Interesting 
conference was held between representatives 
of the vessel operators and some of their 
captains and radio technicians and their 
engineers—the Coast Guard experts were 
there, too. and about 30 representatives of 
the 7 different companies who were rep¬ 
resented. The purpose of that conference 
was to set before the electrical technicians— 
those wizards at electronics lor these manu¬ 
facturers—just what navigation problems are 
before a Great Lakes captain; just what he 
would like to have the radar perform for 
him: and, lastly, and perhaps more Impor¬ 
tant than anything else—just how the radar 
could be Installed on the various types of 
Great Lakes vessels. The sending and re¬ 
ceiving antenna, for instance, of the average 
radar weighs at least 200 pounds. In order 
to Increase its effective range it should be 
located as high as possible above the water 
because the radar can “see"—and I quote 
that word "see’’ because, in effect, that Is 
what It does—only to the horizon. There¬ 
fore, the higher one puts It,the greater the 
horizontal range. On huge ocean ships radar 
might be able to see 100 miles or more, but 
we do not need any such extreme range on 
the Great Lakes. We would like to see per¬ 
haps 30 miles at a maximum, but of much 
greater importance to a Great Lakes captain 
is to be able to see very accurately—such as 
during stormy weather—just where he is In 
some of our channels which are so extremely 
narrow that If a 600-foot vessel were to veer 
off of Its course even as much as 10 degrees, 
it could very easily find its bow and stem 
aground at the same time thereby effectively 
plugging that channel to the passage of all 
other steamers, and If one were following too 
closely behind, It could very easily cause a 
most serious collision. Then there is another 
very Important situation that the skipper 
runs up against and that Is when he Is going 
Into some relatively narrow breakwater open¬ 
ing. If he could see clearly ahead, just what 
those openings are and exactly where they 
are, he could enter the harbor with extreme 
safety. 

The Great Lakes vessel owners expect to 
Install a number of various types of experi¬ 
mental radar in the near future and. natu¬ 
rally, will wotch Its performance with a tre¬ 
mendous amount of interest. From these 
experimental installations the manufactur¬ 
ers, themselves, will undoubtedly learn bow 
to improve them, how to perfect their accu¬ 
racy and to build them more closely to the 
operating requirements of our Great Lakes 
vessels. The interesting part of this con¬ 
ference over at Cleveland was the fact that 
for the flrst time those who used the equip¬ 
ment were telling the manufacturers what 
they needed to satisfy them rather than the 
manufacturers handing them a “cold deal,” 
saying, ^‘Here it is—you use it to best ad¬ 
vantage.” In this instance the manufactur¬ 
ers wanted to know what the problems were 
and they will set out now to solve those 
problems. 

The Coast Guard, In turn, will undoubtedly 
set up certain shore Installations designed to 


send out radio beams over the Lakes. They 
have coined a name for this proposed fn- 
Btailation which they call Ray Mark. Now, 
here is exactly what the Ray Mark will do. 
It will simply be a radio lighthouse. When 
you are out sailing there are certain light¬ 
houses that have what is called a fixed light. 
Some have a fluctuating light—or one that 
goes off and on occasionally. This can be 
done with radio just as well as ^Ith a fixed 
light. In the lighthouse this light may be 
white, red, or green but it is visible all 
around the horizon at all times and when a 
skipper is coming up on course night or day 
it is his practice to take a 45 degree bearing 
on that light; in other words, taking a line 
on it 45 degrees off his bow and then care¬ 
fully calculating his time while holding the 
same speed and compass direction. When 
he gets abreast of the light he knows from 
his previously calculated speed he can then 
accurately determine exactly how far off the 
light he is. With the Ray Mark Installation 
and a radar aboard his ship, therefore, in 
the stormiest of weather or in the blackest of 
night—or the heaviest of fog—he will be able 
to determine his position in exactly the same 
nianner. 

The Coast Guard cutter Mackinaw has 
been conducting practical experiments in the 
application of radar on the Great Lakes ever 
since she went Into service a little over a 
year ago. Being a military ship she could 
put on the latest type of equipment and 
secretly experiment with It. *1716 skipper of 
the Mackinaw. Commander Edwin Roland, 
told me that he finds no difficulty whatsoever 
in navigating our very narrowest channels in 
the Detroit River, in the 8t. Marys River, 
and elsewhere in any kind of weather with¬ 
out aids to navigation through the proper 
application of radar. I predict a great future 
for the use of radar on the Great Lakes and 
I assure you that this conference in Cleve¬ 
land was most informative to everyone who 
participated in it, and I think we have made 
a great stride toward the ultimate goal of 
attaining perfection of safety of life and 
property at sea. 

With the thought In mind that this very 
important, as well as very interesting, subject 
should be more widely understood by the 
public at large, I propose to ask for an Im¬ 
mediate congressional investigation by our 
own Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the possibilities of using radar 
for the purpose of protecting life and property 
at sea. 

Sometime ago President Truman made a 
radio broadcast to the people of this Nation. 
Among other things he protested the activi¬ 
ties of some pressure groups who seek to 
influence legislation in the Congress and then 
in the next breath he did recognize the 
existence of these pressure groups who had 
been in support of him and said that some 
of them had let him down In his program 
which explains the present mess that we are 
in. Then, he turned right around and out¬ 
lined his proposed legislative program and 
condemned the Congress as a whole—more 
particularly, certain committees of the Con¬ 
gress, for their failure to act more promptly 
on his legislation and he requested the peo¬ 
ple of this country to talk to their Congress¬ 
men when they were home during the re¬ 
cent recess—and If they did not locate us 
there—to write us letters demanding prompt 
action on his program. In other words, ho 
personally sought to create the greatest pres¬ 
sure lobby that Congress has ever known. 
Well, what Is the answer? As for myself, I 
have received exactly six letters so far and 
by and large they are entirely opposed to the 
program. I have talked with many of my 
colleagues and 1 think they would tell you 
the same thing— most people are opposed 
to it. 
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Tht Increase of Real Wealth Is Not 
Automatically Accomplished by Corre¬ 
sponding Increase in Money or Credits 
So as To Enable the New Wealth To Be 
Consumed by the Community Which 
Has Received It 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker. I am very pleased to include 
with my remarks herewith a editorial 
published in the Pomona (Calif.) Prog¬ 
ress Bulletin for December 29. 1945, en¬ 
titled “Peace, the Burning Issue,” and 
written by Mr. Dewitt Mackenzie, an As¬ 
sociated Press world correspondent. 

I should 4ike in this connection to 
point out that the argument which Mr. 
Mackenzie advances to the efiect that 
the central problem of modern industrial 
society is the failure of nations to pro¬ 
vide for an automatic increase in pur- 
chasinj power in the farm of money 
whenever the production cf wealth is in¬ 
creased, is precisely the same point that 
I have been stressing since I first came 
to Congress in 1937. It is gratifying in¬ 
deed to be able to include this editorial 
for this reason: 

PEACE, THE DURNING ISfeUE 

(By Dewitt Mackenzie) 

London, December 29.—Preseivution of 
world peace is a burning issue In this England 
which so recently was at bloody grips with the 
Nazi monster, and the debate has been given 
fresh Impetus by the auspicious Big Three 
parley in Moscow and the impending meeting 
of the United Nations Organization assembly 
here. 

One of the most unusual approaches to this 
subject I’ve encountered comes from Sir 
Richard Paget, distinguished British scien¬ 
tist, with whom I discussed the matter. He 
holds that peace depends primarily on the 
solution of two problems, one economic and 
the other judicial, and on the economic side 
his ideas are a sizzling challenge to econ¬ 
omists. 

“The economic problem,” he told me, “Is 
that of discovering the best machinery for 
enabling every nation to use and distribute 
the wealth-producing powers; that is. their 
power to produce goods and render services 
to the utmost and to exchange their surplus 
wealth with other communities which need 
them, without artificial restrictions of any 
kind. 

“This will need many changes in the pres¬ 
ent economic system and can, I believe, only 
be arrived at by an intensive scientific re¬ 
search to be carried on by teams of the most 
intelligent economists, statisticians, psychol¬ 
ogists. historians, legal experts, etc., working 
with the same freedbm, team spirit, and in¬ 
tensity as that which produced the atomic 
bomb. 

“At present it Is not an exaggeration to say 
that nobody In the world knows how the 
problem of the production and distribution 
of real wealth could be handled. Man’s pow¬ 
ers of production have completely outstripped 
his orthodox methods of handling the prob¬ 
lems of exchange and distribution of real 
wealth by means of monetary tokens, etc. A 


better and more scientific method is urgently 
required. 

“Thus it is obviously crazy that the world’s 
best metal for fine craftsmanship—gold— 
should be laboriously extracted from the 
earth at great expense of manpower and then 
be reburied In the vaults of the national 
banks. Gold should, of course, bp used for 
the development of a real golden age by the 
world’s finest craftsmen. 

“It Is equally crazy that the great manu¬ 
facturing nations should be constantly striv¬ 
ing to export more goods and services than 
they Import, and that any sudden accretion of 
real wealth should be looked upon as a na¬ 
tional danger, to be guarded against by tariffs. 

“In this particular case the reason Is clear. 
The increase of real wealth is not automati¬ 
cally accompanied by a corresponding in¬ 
crease In the tokens of real wealth, that is, 
money or credits, so as to enable the new 
wealth to be consumed by the community 
which has received it. Hence such tragic 
anomalies as the burning of surplus wheat, 
the ploughing In of cotton, the throwing of 
miraculous draughts of fithes back Into the 
sea. 

“So long as tariffs, currencies, and mone¬ 
tary questions are dealt with as matters of 
International politics and rivalries, there Is 
little hope that a rational and scientl^c solu¬ 
tion will be found, and the risk of future 
wars will continue to Increase. 

“Intensive scientific research might find 
the proper solution in 2 or 3 years—Instead 
of 20 or 30, If ever.” 

Sir Richard believes that the judicial prob¬ 
lem Is that of discovering a me'.hod, “that tf 
selecting from among all the nations a panel 
of men and/or women of the greatest wis¬ 
dom. courage, clarity, and impartiality, to 
form a world supreme court to which all 
nations would be willing to submit their 
gravest differences and accept without ques¬ 
tion the decision of the court.’ 

This world panel, he said*, should be made 
strictly on the merits and without any ques¬ 
tion of national representation. 

“With the discovery of rational economic 
system and a truly Impartial world supreme 
court,” he declared, “the pro^p3Cts of world 
peace would be very good.” 


There Is a Call for Clarification of the 
1939 Reclamation Law 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr, MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on No¬ 
vember 29 last year when the first de¬ 
ficiency bill was being read for amend¬ 
ments under the 5-minute rule in the 
House, our colleague. Congressman Rob¬ 
inson of Utah, made a point of order 
against the language in that bill com¬ 
mencing on page 30, line 15 and con¬ 
tinuing on page 31 down to the end of 
line 6, on the ground that it was legis¬ 
lation on an appropriation bill. The 
point of order was sustained and the 
language was stricken out. As chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation I agreed with Congressman 
Robinson that the language in the ap¬ 
propriation bill was subject to a point 
of order, and I was pleased to have it 
taken out of the bill that day. 


However, In the subsequent debate, the 
reasons for the presence of that lan¬ 
guage which had been written in by the 
Appropriations Committee, were ex¬ 
plained by various members of the Ap¬ 
propriations Subcommittee on the In¬ 
terior Department bill. The chief 
reason mentioned was that a solicitor 
in the Department of Interior had re¬ 
cently made a ruling, thought to be er¬ 
roneous, on the provisions in the Recla¬ 
mation Act of 1939 covering hydro¬ 
electric power rates for reclamation 
projects to make repayments. Members 
of the Appropriations Committee who 
voiced their sentiments that day felt 
that the solicitor’s ruling on the act of 
1939 violated the intent and purpose of 
that act. While admitting that the lan¬ 
guage stricken from the appropriation 
bill was properly subject to a point of 
order, they had taken this means of call¬ 
ing attention to a lack of clarity in the 
1939 law as it pertains to power rates and 
the repayment of power costs on such 
suitable parts of reclamation projects 
given over to power production. 

When questioned about my attitude in 
this matter I was free to admit that com¬ 
mercial power costs on reclamation proj¬ 
ects should be repayed to the Govern¬ 
ment with interest and expressed my be¬ 
lief that such was the intent of Con¬ 
gress—at least of the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation—when 
the act of 1939 was being considered by 
our committee. Naturally I also ex¬ 
pressed my view that policy should be 
determined by Congress rather than by 
solicitors in a department, and that if 
the act of 1939 was not clear. Congress 
should take steps to make it clear. I felt, 
then, and feel now. that any needed mod¬ 
ification of the act of 1939 In this or any 
other respect should be carefully consid¬ 
ered by the legislative committee having 
jurisdiction over such matters, that is, 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation. To that end I have called a 
msciing of that committee for January 
24 at 10 o’clock, and scheduled hearings 
on Congressman Robinson’s bill intro¬ 
duced today amending the Reclamation 
Act of 1939. 

Bjcause this is a controversial matter, 
and so vitally affecting the whole cause 
of reclamation, I am anxious that we 
shall hear at length from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, from any department of 
Government interested in power, and also 
from those Members of Congress or other 
persons interested in reclamation or in 
power connected therewith who feel the 
need of clarifying the law. 

Without expressing an opinion wheth¬ 
er the Solicitor’s ruling properly inter¬ 
prets the law of 1939, or modifies it con¬ 
trary to the intent of the lawmakers, X 
must say that this is an interesting mat - 
ter to me personally and one vital to ilte 
cause of reclamation. While I have re¬ 
read the law of 1939 and I have studied 
the Solicitor’s ruling on the law, 1 am 
trying to determine w'hcther the Solici¬ 
tor’s ruling on the language in section 
9 (c) of the law is correct. It seems to 
me that the Reclamation Committee, 
m:'.de up of some eminent lawyers, of 
which I am not one. ought first to de¬ 
cide whether the Solicitor has correctly 
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read and interpreted the act of 1939 on 
repayment of power costs. What does 
the law of 1939 in section 9 (c) really 
provide with regard to the Axing of com¬ 
mercial power rates on reclamation 
projects? 

What is my personal attitude in this 
matter? I am tremendously interested 
in promoting reclamation throughout 
the 17 Western States. I am more in¬ 
terested In the use of water to vivify or 
revivify the land and thus produce life, 
both animal and vegetable, throughout 
the semiarid West, than I am in any 
other use of that precious water. Second 
to that. I know full well that we cannot 
have full utilization of our scarce supply 
of water without a multiple use of it. and 
that means we must produce hydro¬ 
electric power in great quantities and at 
the cheapest possible cost at which it Is 
economically feasible to be produced. 
Throughout the 43 years dufing which 
reclamation has been transforming the 
West, hydroelectric power production 
has gone hand in hand with the other 
phases of irrigation. As we develop big¬ 
ger irrigation projects it is becoming in¬ 
creasingly necessary that Irrigation and 
power production go along together. If 
we cannot have power production as a 
part of irrigation, certain otherwise 
feasible projects become unfeasible and 
we simply could not have them. Any 
move made to hamper production or dis¬ 
tribution of hydroelectric power In con¬ 
nection with Irrigation would be a ter¬ 
rific blow, and possibly a fatal blow, at 
some projects of reclamation. This close 
relationship must grow closer in the 
future as the projects become greater, 
and incidentally more expensive. 

The contention has been made that if 
the law of 1939 is to be as the Solicitor 
ruled it. such will be sanctioning a decep¬ 
tion so that reclamation will be’ sub- 
sidlzaC through power rates that are too 
low and that such subsidy comes out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayers. 
Now. I want to say right off that I am 
not in favor of any conniving or schem¬ 
ing to subsidize irrigation through power 
at the expense of the taxpayer. I do not 
want to deceive anyone, or attempt to 
do so. I do know that reclamation must 
be carried on by the Government, or it 
will not be carried on. I dislike to call 
the Government expenditures for rec¬ 
lamation a subsidy, for such expendi¬ 
tures are really Investments in wealth- 
producing developments and every cent 
which the Government expands on irri¬ 
gation is reimbursable and comes back to 
the Federal Treasury. 

My effort shall be to try to prevail upon 
the Congress to Invest wisely and gen¬ 
erously in these western developments of 
reclamation which build up communities 
and create such rich taxpaying units 
and wealth-producing areas, represent¬ 
ing a hundred-fold the Government's 
initial investment. How to do this with 
equal fairness so as to aid reclamation 
and power production while duly safe¬ 
guarding the established interests in 
power and the long-run interests of the 
American taxpayer is the purpose of the 
committee hearings on this bill, H. R. 
5124, introduced today by Congressman 
Robinson of Utah. 


ResohlioB mi Prefit Sharng 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CURE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF OONNICTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday» January 14, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the way to 
make a man conservative is to give him 
something to conserve. Profit-sharing 
plans t^d to do precisely this. 

The way to save the capitalistic system 
is to increase to a clear majority the 
number of Americans who can honestly 
call themselves capitalists. Profit-shar¬ 
ing plans tend to do precisely this. 

The way to induce a sense of personal 
responsibility in the workingman to¬ 
ward the tools of production which he 
handles, and his own role in the produc¬ 
tive system of the industry in which he 
is employed. Is to give him some owner¬ 
ship in the tools, and a monetary stake 
over and above his fair and adequate 
daily wage, in that industry. Profit- 
sharing plans tend to do precisely this. 

Today there is a disastrous economic 
and moral error common both to capi¬ 
talistic states, like the United States of 
America and Great Britain, and collec¬ 
tivist states, like Soviet Russia, that 
labor, that is, the sweat, skills, efforts, 
intelligence of the working man are a 
commodity to be bought and sold, de¬ 
pending. in capitalistic states, on the so- 
called laws of supply and demand of the 
labor market, and in totalitarian states 
on the utterly arbitrary will of the state 
bureaucr cy. The way to destroy or rec¬ 
tify this error is to establish clearly and 
finally the principle that the working¬ 
man is at all times and in all circum¬ 
stances entitled to participate at two 
levels in the wealth of the community 
which his labor creates through pro¬ 
duction: First, at a wage level and a 
wage rate which must be adequate to his 
human needs, and not posited on the in¬ 
human fluctuations of labor supply and 
demand; and, second, at a profit level 
and a profit rate waich should be a fixed 
percentage of the profits of the industry 
or business for which he works. 

Profit-sharing plans tend to destroy 
or rectify this most evil of modern eco¬ 
nomic errors, which has it that by and 
large no man who works with hi^ hands 
or for daily wages is entitled, over and 
above his daily wages, to share in the 
wealth which his hands, or skills, or 
brains have helped to create. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the failure of 
leaders of industry, government, and 
labor to rectify this basic error in our 
so-called free-enterprise system, they 
have condemned millions of our working 
people to the status of economic wage 
slaves, and today all of industrial Amer¬ 
ica has become a vast arena, in which 
two hostile armies are engaged in bitter 
conflict, concerning the price of the com¬ 
modity called labor. Both armies fight 
with the lowest of weapons, force, vio¬ 
lence, espionage, smear, and propaganda. 

Today, labor, having through many, 
many long s^ars been on the defensive, 
is now in the deserved ascendancy, and 
capital properly, after so many abuses, 


is on the defensive. But labor's effort to 
key up the price of labor to a shortage of 
supply is merely repeating the basic 
error that labor is a commodity which 
was made by capital in the days when 
capital tried to key the price down be¬ 
cause there was a surplus. 

However successful organized labor 
may seem to be in the next few‘years in 
achieving its so-called wage demands, 
the repetition of this error will in the 
end lead to the same disaster as threat¬ 
ened us when capital was in the ascend¬ 
ancy; the break-down of the American 
free-enterprise system into collectivism. 
And with the state as employer, the 
workingman will have stepped from the 
frying pan of unregenerate capitalism 
into the fire of degenerate capitalism— 
which is communism or fascism. For 
the workingman is not free when: 

First. The state can arbitrarily com¬ 
mand his bodily services at wages which 
the state fixes, or force him to a dole, 
starvation, a firing squad, or a concen¬ 
tration camp. 

Second. Private employers can arbi¬ 
trarily command his bodily services at 
a wage which they fix—or leave him to 
starve or seek government aid. 

Third. Labor leaders can arbitrarily 
command his bodily services at wages 
or on terms which they fix: or exclude 
him from the' possibility of finding work 
of a chajacter for which he is fitted. 

He is free only when his relation and 
his labor leader's relation to their em¬ 
ployer or employers is that of true part¬ 
ners—that is to say, profit sharers. 

For the above reasons. I have intro¬ 
duced the following resolution today on 
profit sharing: 

Resolution Introduced by Clare Boothe Luce, 
of Connecticut, on January 14, 1946. to 
authorize and conduct a survey of ex¬ 
periences in profit sharing 
Whereas the prevalence, persistence, and 
intensity of strikes and labor disputes are 
symptoms indicating that the establishment 
of a new principle of relationship between 
labor and capital which will win public sup¬ 
port is urgent if industrial peace Is to be 
restored and maintained; and 
Whereas a fair and equitable distribution 
of the fruits of industry is a basic condition 
of a just and healthy capitalism; and 
Whereas the profit-sharing principle pro¬ 
vides a rational method for dividing the 
fruits of industry at the source where wealth 
is created; and 

Whereas Senate Resolution 216, Introduced 
In the Seventy-fifth Congress to conduct a 
survey of experiences in profit-sharing, re¬ 
sulted In extensive hearings on this subject; 
and the committee findings are of continuous 
importance in view of the present strike- 
ridden industrial scene, as witness the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph from the Senate Commit¬ 
tee report; 

*The committee finds that profit sharing, 
in one form or another, has been and can 
be eminently successful, when properly es¬ 
tablished. In creating employer-employee re¬ 
lations that make for peace, equity, efficiency 
and contentment. We believe it to be es¬ 
sential to the ultimate maintenance of the 
capitalistic system. We have found veri¬ 
table Industrial islands of ‘peace, equity, ef¬ 
ficiency. and contentment.' and likewise pros¬ 
perity. dotting an otherwise and relatively 
turbulent Industrial map, all the way across 
the continent. This fact Is too significant of 
profit sharing's possibilities to be Ignored 
or depreciated In our national quest for 
greater stability and greater democracy In 
industry. 
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‘The proflt-flharlng ideal, as an ideal, is 
invincible. The subjoined hearings and anal¬ 
ysis present indisputable evidence to sustain 
this contention.** 

And whereas the outbreak of World War 
II, with the freezing of our economy for 
war production, halted the work of this com¬ 
mittee and made its completion In wartime 
inexpedient; and 

Whereas the report clearly Indicated that 
it was the work of future Congresses to de¬ 
termine proper legislative means by which 
the:e cculd be created a wider diHusion of 
ownership through contracts of partnership 
in industry between employer and employee, 
in times of peace; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House Ways and Means 
Committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to complete the 
studies made under Senate Resolution 215, 
introduced in the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
and report to the House upon all existing 
prcflt-sharlng systems, between employers 
and employees now operative in the United 
States with a special view (a) to the com¬ 
pletion of an authentic record of experience 
which may be consulted by employers in the 
postwar period who are interested in volun¬ 
tarily establishing profit-sharing plans; (b) 
to the consideration of what advisable con¬ 
tribution. if any. may be made to the en¬ 
couragement of profit-sharing by the Fed¬ 
eral Government, including the grant of 
compensatory tax exemptions and tax re¬ 
wards when profit-sharing is voluntarily 
established: (c) to the consideration of any 
other recommendations which may prove de¬ 
sirable in pursuit of these objectives, includ¬ 
ing the enactment by the Congress of profit- 
sharing legislation: and be it further. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of this 
resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author¬ 
ized to hold hearings; to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the House during 
the Seventy-ninth and succeeding Con¬ 
gresses; to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants; to re¬ 
quire by BUbpena or otherwise the attend¬ 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such boors, papers, and documents; to 
administer such oaths; and to take such tes¬ 
timony and to make such expenditures as 
It deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. The ex¬ 
pense of the committee, or any duly author¬ 
ized subcommittee, which shall not exceed 
$26,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the House upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, or the 
chairman of any duly authorized subcom¬ 
mittee thereof, and approved by the Com¬ 
mittee on Accounts. 


Educational Benefits Provided for 
Veterans of World War II 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I have this day introduced 
before this House of Representatives a 
bill to extend the educational benefits 
provided for veterans of World War n 
by part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a) to widows of such veterans. 

The principle of the bill is simply 
this—that by this legislation I propose 
that the widow of any person who served 


in the active military or naval forces of 
the United States on or after September 
16, 1940, and prior to the date of the 
termination of the present war, as pro¬ 
claimed by the President or specified in 
a concurrent resolution of the Congress, 
and, second, either died in service or was 
discharged or released from active serv¬ 
ice under conditions other than dishon¬ 
orable after having served 90 days or 
more, exclusive of any period he was as¬ 
signed for a course of education or train¬ 
ing under the Army specialized training 
program or the Navy college training 
program, which course was a continua¬ 
tion of his civilian course and was pur¬ 
sued to completion, or as a cadet or mid¬ 
shipman at one of the service academies, 
or was discharged or released from active 
service by reason of an actual service- 
connected injury or disability—his wife 
shall be eligible for and entitled to re¬ 
ceive education or training under the 
provisions of part VIII of Veterans Reg¬ 
ulation No. 1 (a) as amended. 

The bill further provides other condi¬ 
tions. The purpose is, however, to give 
to the widows of diseased veterans an 
opportunity for an education or the com¬ 
pletion of an education under the re¬ 
vised GI bill in order that they may 
carry on in the support of themselves as 
well as in the support of their children. 

Demobilization of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that I 
have introduced a resolution, today, ask¬ 
ing and requesting that the War Ship¬ 
ping Administration give to the Congress 
the full and complete Information re¬ 
garding the demobilization of the Army, 
Navy, and ^Jarine Corps, and the ves¬ 
sels now employed in transport duty 
carrying our troops from foreign shores 
to our own country. This question of 
demobilization is a most important ques¬ 
tion, and there are vast numbers of our 
boys, in all branches of the service, with 
ample points for their discharge, but it 
appears that many ships have been 
taken out of transport duty, some of 
our ships have been turned over to for¬ 
eign countries for transport duty for 
those countries, and many of our ships 
are standing idle in the many and vari¬ 
ous ports throughout the world while 
our boys await the opportunity to se¬ 
cure transportation back home so they 
may secure their discharges. This sit¬ 
uation has created great dissatisfaction 
among our boys who are still in the serv¬ 
ice, and it is highly essential that this 
situation be Immediately rectified. 

Mr. Speaker, the boys who are still in 
the service write to their Congressman 
or to their Senator, urging that some¬ 
thing be done to correct this bottle¬ 
neck in bringing our boys back home 


who are entitled to discharge. These 
boys are homesick, they are despondent, 
and they are angry because of this un¬ 
usual delay in returning them home to 
their families, and so they may again 
resume their work either in school or in 
civil life. The fact is. these boys with 
seme 3 or 4 years’ service in the late 
war, with citations and decorations 
denoting the major part they played in 
this war. want something done about 
this delay and they want to know who is 
responsible for it: they want to come 
home. There have been a number of 
demonstrations staged at various places 
by soldiers, sailors, and marines—and it 
is hoped that these will not in any man¬ 
ner jeopardize our country’s position in 
enemy territory. Congress wants to do 
something about this situation, but there 
is certain information which has not 
been ascertained, and that is the specific 
information I seek to secure by the res¬ 
olution I have offered. This information 
is essential before the Congress can tell, 
with certainty, just what should be done 
in this highly Important mattter. 

Mr. Speaker, three newspaper articles 
have appeared in the Washington Daily 
News upon this same subject. Under 
unanimous consent. I insert each one of 
these three articles as a part of my re¬ 
marks, which are as follows: 

(From the Washington Dally News of 
January 1, 19461 

*‘For.GOTTEN” United States Vessels Gather 
Barnacles in Far Pacific Ports 

American harbors on the far side of the 
Pacific are jammed with scores if not hun¬ 
dreds of "forgotten” merchant ships loaded 
with enough unneeded war cargo to supply 
a revolution in every Central American coun¬ 
try, it was learned today. Ai, Saipan alone, 
one day earlier this month. 41 loaded vessels 
were awaiting reassignment. 

Of these 41, a letter by a merenant seaman 
to a Washington newsman reveals, some 
had been there since June. Others had ar¬ 
rived in August. Later, arrivals hud strag¬ 
gled In from closed-down Island bases, add¬ 
ing to the dismay of servicemen waiting for 
empty ships to take them home. 

The Navy currently knows of 1,239 cargo 
ships In the Pacific, but has no break-down 
on those traveling homewards, those still 
carrying necessary occupation cargo, and 
those acting as floating warehouses for war 
goods now as useless as down featherbeds in 
Tahiti. By Navy figures, a cargo ship’s up¬ 
keep is $2,000 to $2,500 per day. counting 
wages, supplies, and all. ’That would he 
nearly $3,000,000 per day for 1,239 ships. 

TWO HUNDRED PROTESTS A DAY 

Congressmen, newsmen, and the Maritime 
Union are shariug the protest mall from the 
Pacific. The Mead Committee has dug part 
way Into the situation, and a House 
Naval Affairs Subcommittee will dig deeper 
after the recess. The mail's proportions 
may be Judged from a union’s report that its 
Saturday mall bag brought 200 complaints 
from seamen. 

A War Shipping Administration official 
admitted today that "we’ve been after them 
(Army and Navy) for some time*’ to release 
ships for commercial use. He was aware, too. 
that merchant seamen were sick of sitting In 
the Pacific harbors and "I don’t blame them.’* 
He understood, however, that the Army-Navy 
shipping program was "being coordinated,*’ 
and that pretty prompt action in sending the 
ships back could be expected. 

The letter to the Washington newsman was 
signed by a seaman, who wrote; 

*‘My vessel has been a member of this for¬ 
gotten fleet for almost 4 months. We were 
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at Ulithl for 2^^ montha. and have been 
anchored at Saipan for 42 days. 

*'No one can tell ns when we can expect 
orders to take our cargo to a forward area or 
return to the States. There have heen a few 
ships returned to the States, but the number 
is negligible. All of las are at a loss to under¬ 
stand this gross mishandling of these ships.** 

LOT OF VICTOEY BONDS 

In 4 months of limping around the Pacific 
or rusting in harbor, the seaman-writer's 
vessel has added at least $240,000 to the cost 
of World War II. That is a big chunk of 
Victory bonds. 

Compared to his ship, the writer said the 
Ouatemala Victory was lucky. It had been 
waiting around Ullthi and Saipan only 43 
days; a deck officer said it was loaded and 
left the United States after the war was over, 
because "no one thought of canceling our 
shipment." 

The same deck officer said he knew of at 
least 15 other ships that left at the same time 
or later. He blamed *‘brass hats and gold 
braid conflicting orders, red tape and Navy 
business as usual." 

"THEY ALSO SEEVE—" 

War Shipping Administration's customary 
designation for ships in the Guatemala's 
status is "awaiting orders." The Adolph 
Sutro, Chelsea Victory, Henry Durant, and 
Andreas Honeharenko —all mentioned by the 
letter writer—were thus explained. The Alma 
Victory, after 116 days of waiting, recently 
was reported by the WSA as assigned to 
United States coastal shipping. However, 
WSA has no record it has left Saipan. 

Some forgotten ships are more correctly 
forgotten and lost. WSA answers "not 
known." for instance, when asked where¬ 
abouts of the Beatrice Victory, the Chief 
Chariot or Edward R. Ripley, last reported at 
Guam or Saipan in November. The Pacific 
is a big place, and a ship is so small. 

[From the Washington Daily News of January 
8.’ 19461 

'Toegotten Fleet" Undbb Threb-Wat Pzeb 

Developments were threefold today in the 
**forgotten fleet" situation which has kept 
hundreds of war cargo-laden merchant ships 
riding anchor for weeks and months at a 
time in Far Bast ports and even close at 
home ports awaiting rerouting orders. 

1. The Maritime Commiasion said it was 
conducting a campaign to recruit seamen to 
replace those rendered hors de combat by 
the fact that several thousand crew members 
are tied up in harbors with their ships. The 
members. Incidentally, are all on full wages 
in one of the country's beet paid occupations. 

2. It was disclosed that Admiral Bmory 8. 
Land, in one of his last gestures upon turn¬ 
ing in his resignation as Commission Chair¬ 
man and War Shipping Administrator, had 
written the War and Navy Secretaries de¬ 
manding immediate action to unload the 
ships and tree their crews for other pressing 
assignments. 

TO ASK PROBE 

3. Representative Raymond S. Speingxb. 
Republican. Indiana, promised he would offer 
a resolution to investigate and get these ships 
on active duty immediately the House re¬ 
convenes. 

With merchant seamen in the far Paciflo 
area literally on the verge of nervous break- 
dewns because of enforced idleness, the 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board announced that 
the "current dearth of personnel available to 
man War Shipping Administration tankers’* 
was causing "critical fuel and gasoline supply 
shortages affecting United States forces over* 
seas." Admiral F. J. Horne. Board chairman, 
said that less than 1 month’s supply is on 
hand for occupation forces In Germany and 
this will shrink to 15 days' supply unless sail¬ 
ings are expedited immediately. 

Warming up to a reporter's offer to tell 
Its side of the case, the BAaritime Commiasloxi 


cited chapter and verse on typical tled-up 
ships which aroused Admiral Land’s concern. 

The steamship Christopher Oadsen left 
Italy October SO, anchored off Cape Henlopen 
at Lewes. Del., November 19, was still waiting 
to unload late in December. Nine other Lib¬ 
erty ships in a similar predicament were 
anchored beside her. 

Among others aboard the Gadsen was an 
Army lieutenant who had been overseas for 
21/2 years and had 90 points discharge credit. 
man without country 

For 3 weeks, the Maritime Union’s Wash¬ 
ington headquarters was informed, he’s been 
sitting kboaid this ship staring at the shores 
of Delaware wondering if he will ever make 
It. We also have a United States Navy gun¬ 
ner aboard who is eligible for discharge but 
Is in the same position. 

The ship had not even been allowed to 
pass quarantine and no shore leave could be 
granted. 

On board another ship in the group, the 
steamship Oliver Hazard Perry, an armed- 
guard unit of 11 enlisted Navy men—six eligi¬ 
ble for discharge—and an Army sergeant with 
60 points were "prisoners" Just 5 miles from 
shore. With fuel and fresh water low and 
no clean linen since September, the situa¬ 
tion. Chief Radio Officer Clyde M. Singleton 
reported, "is possibly dangerous." Most of 
the ships carried unwanted ammunition, and 
have about a "Z" unloading priority. 

In addition to complaints about enforced 
idleness, which came to light in a seaman’s 
letter to Joseph Leib. Washington veterans’ 
leader, a House Naval Affairs subcommittee 
shortly get eyewitnesses accounts of destruc¬ 
tion "throughout the Pacific" of valuable 
equipment. A crew member of the steamship 
Edwin Markham reports: "We sent a valve 
ashore to be rebuilt for our motorboat and 
when the captain went to get it he was told 
by the officer in charge that it had been 
thrown in a large hole and covered up with 
a bulldozer. 

"He said his orders were to take what 
things he needed with him to Guam but 
to get rid of the excess. That is how they 
do it. Trucks are taken off ships, put on 
LCTTs and taken out and shoved into the 
ocean. We have been sitting here for 4 
months, waiting to unload. We have been 
told they don't need things we have aboard. 
No one wants to take the responsibility to 
divert us to some other base even though 
they say they are building a stock pile In 
Manila The food, trucks, and housing we 
have aboard can be used in China. The 
whisky and beer I leave to your Judgment 
where they can be used.” 

The Markham is in the Far Bast. 


IProm the Washington Dally News] 

QI Rallies Win Support, Probe Demand In 
Congress 

Angry congressional demands for a full 
Investigation of the Army’s demobilization 
program mounted today in the wake of mass 
Gl demonstrations which extended from 
Manila to the very door of Congress. 

The Manila demonstrations were the most 
spectacular. But gripes also were registered 
at Paris. And a large group of enlisted men 
at Andrews Field, Just outside Washington, 
protested to their officers of "inequalities" 
In the discharge system. 

Some Congressmen, members of both 
parties, charged bluntly the Army had 
broken faith with Its men and demanded 
an investigation. 

"PBBsncne" involved 

Bound up in the demobilization contro¬ 
versy was the problem oi United States pres¬ 
tige in conquered countries and the home- 
front question of universal peacetime mlli* 
tary training. 

Also having a bearing on the outcome of 
investigation demands was congreeslonal 


concern over the possible effect of Ql dis¬ 
content in the impending 1946 elections. 

The Army, which touched off the demon¬ 
strations with an announcement that de*‘ 
mobilization would slow down from now on, 
said it could not "rob** occupation forces be¬ 
cause it did not have adequate replace¬ 
ments. 

It said the situation stemmed from the 
lack of any comprehensive program for re¬ 
placing veterans in Europe and Asia. It also 
blamed changed "world conditions." 

WRAT CHANGZ3? 

Representative Brown, Republican, Ohio, 
demanded to know what the changed world 
conditions were. Brown, a member of the 
GOP Policy Committee, said it was time for 
Congress to look into the entire picture. 

"If world conditions haven’t changed and 
there is no emergency," ho said, "can it be 
that the War Department is simply pressur¬ 
ing Congress to enact compulsory military 
training or to extend the draft? 

"It is the duty and responsibility of Con¬ 
gress to Investigate as soon as Congress re¬ 
convenes." 

Representative Mansfield. Democrat, Mon¬ 
tana. Joined the demand for an investigation, 
saying he saw ‘*no need" for large United 
States occupation forces in a score of coun¬ 
tries, including Greece. India. Burma. Java, 
and China. 

Mansfield sent a letter to Chairman Mat, 
Democrat, Kentucky, of the House Military 
Affairs Committee. He urged the committee 
to see to it *’that the Army's demobilization 
program can be continued at the present 
rate and. wherever possible, accelerated." 

BREACH OF FAITH 

Democatic Senators Johnson, Colorado, 
and McClbllan. Arkansas, agreed an investi¬ 
gation was in order. McClellan charged the 
demobilization slowdown was *'a breach of 
faith with the veterans." 

White House Press Secretary Charles Q. 
Ross said President Truman had no plans 
to Intervene. 

Senator Murray, Democrat. Montana, cau¬ 
tioned GI's to be careful "and not do any¬ 
thing that would Jeopardize this country’s 
position.’’ He said the demonstrations' were 
"unfortunate." 

The War Department reiterated that the 
demobilization slowdown was not unex¬ 
pected, and that Army planners ever since 
VJ-day bave predicted that a point would 
be reached early this year where occupation 
requirements rather than available shipping 
would determine how fast men could be 
returned. 

They pointed out Army demobilization 
plans, presented to the House Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee last August, called for an 
Army of 2.600,000 on July 1, including 900.000 
men in the Pacific and 400.000 in Europe. 

Since then, those figures have been scaled 
down to a total of 1,550.000 men. Including 
336.000 in Europe, 375.000 in the Pacific, and 
87.000 in other overseas areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident the fore¬ 
going newspaper articles give a very vivid 
recital of the sad plight in which many 
of these boys, still in the service, find 
themselves. Many of these boys are 
stranded upon islands, and upon the 
mainland, of countries where there is no 
work of an occupational character to be 
done, and these boys are doing very lit¬ 
tle at this time. They are merely kept 
and held at great expense to the taxpay¬ 
ers of this Nation—without any service 
to render. The war is over, insofar as 
these boys are concerned. There are 
married men, with families, who are 
stranded there—4iiey have enough points 
for discharge, but they cannot get a ship 
to bring them home; there are boys who 
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have not yet completed their high-school 
work, although they have been in com¬ 
bat service for 2 or 3 years, and they 
want to resume their education, but 
they cannot get a ship to bring them 
home. There are doctors, lawyers, 
farmers, businessmen, and those with 
skilled trades in the shop—they have 
been through the war, and now they 
want to return home—they want to try 
to rehabilitate themselves in some use¬ 
ful occupation—they have their future 
before them. All of these should have 
great consideration at the hands of the 
War and Navy Departments, and of the 
War Shipping Administration. It is a 
shame to hold the boys who are not now 
essential to our security in occupational 
work—and there are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of these boys who are not sta¬ 
tioned upon any island, or upon any 
mainland, which is enemy territory. 
Therefore, all those boys who are still in 
the service, and whose services can be 
dispensed with without impairing our se¬ 
curity, should be released and returned 
to their homes so that they may start to 
again rehabilitate themselves in civil life. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
resolution I have introduced, today, may 
have immediate consideration at the 
hand of the committee to which it has 
been referred, and it is my further hope 
that the War Shipping Administration 
will promptly, and immediately, make 
available to every Member of Congress 
all of the facts relative to this situation 
as requested in my resolution. These 
facts are essential in order that Congress 
may know how to approach this very 
urgent and serious situation, and I feel 
confident that Congress will promptly 
approach this situation when the facts 
are made available to the Members. 

Lastly, the boys have done their job— 
they did it well. Let us not fail in doing 
our Job—to aid them In every possible 
manner to get aboard a ship to come 
home. 

Proposed Loan to Britain Is Inflationary 
and Threatens the Future of the GI 
BUI 


fairs of their Government. That belief has 
not been changed but instead strengthened 
by my experiences in Washington. Accord¬ 
ingly, as long as you entrust me with public 
responsibility, I propose to continue with 
what my eastern acquaintances call “my 
midwestern habit of forthrightness and 
plain speaking.** 

On VJ-day the task In Washington be¬ 
came that of restoring to America its tradi¬ 
tional blessings of opportunity, righteous¬ 
ness, and justice. 

BRING THE BOYS HOME 

When Congress reconvened the military 
authorities were apparently planning a slow 
and leisurely demobilization. In early Sep¬ 
tember, their plan was to have only 26 dis¬ 
charge centers—a method which would have 
dragged out demobilization over a period of 
years. However, the people of America rose 
up in their wrath and protests poured into 
Washington. 

Faced by this rising tide of public In¬ 
dignation, the military became alarmed and 
Increased the number of discharge centers 
from 20 to a total of 200 separation centers. 
As a result, hundreds of thousands of vet¬ 
erans ore now home that would not have 
been home today except for the decisive 
effect of an aroused public opinion. 

While the military leaders still dominate 
the Washington scene, there is a vital lesson 
In this episode. It is this: When the Ameri¬ 
can people become aroused, they can still 
exert a vital influence on the actions of 
the Government. 

With the humble people elsewhere al¬ 
most hopelessly in socialism and slavery, 
this demobilization speed-up demonstrates 
that the people here can retain the direction 
of their Government, If they will. 

However, the present situation Is by no 
means satisfactory. Congress should have 
promptly passed legislation that would give 
every boy who wants to return home a 
prompt opportunity to do so. Various bills 
were Introduced for that purpose. They 
have been referred to the powerful Military 
Affairs Committee. Thus far the chairman 
of that committee, obviously carrying out 
administration orders, has refused to hold 
a single hearing on these measures—and this 
procedure is the normal way to get bills 
before the House. 

The only other method for Congress to 
consider legislation to bring the boys home 
is the petition route. If a Member can 
get 218 Congressmen to sign a petition for 
his bill it will be brought up promptly. 
When the first such petition was Introduced, 
I was the second signer. That petition now 
has 160 of the required 218 signatures. 
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Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing the text of a speech delivered by me 
over radio station WOW, Omaha. Nebr., 
Janua^ 4: 

FeUow Nebraskans, the Christmas recess 
of Congress has permitted me to get home, 
and to be back with my friends and 
neighbors. 

But in a few days I cannot make the 
rounds of five counties to visit the hundreds 
of folks from whom I should like to again get 
counsel and advice. Accordingly, I am doing 
the next best thing. *rhrough the public 
service facilities of WOW. I am able to make 
a general report to you. 

Ity conviction Is that the American people 
are entitled to the fuU truth about the af- 
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BARE CUPBOARD FOR VETERAN 

As the boys get home, they are experienc¬ 
ing various problems, of which housing is the 
most serious. This significant fact is often 
overlooked. The veteran is at the end of the 
line on housing. Those who stayed at home 
have secured permanent quarters, so that 
when the veteran seeks a place to live, he is 
at the end of the line—with the cupboard 
bare of housing. This deficiency, however, 
can and must be remedied promptly. 

There is another situation, however, where. 
If the veteran finds himself at the end of 
the line, the results will ^e even more critical 
than the housing shortage. I refer, of course, 
to the gigantic outpouring from the Treas¬ 
ury of the United States of the assets of this 
Nation into foreign lands. 

On top of the reckless war spending of 
hundreds of billions, the administration is 
now engaged In pipelining abroad much of 
our remaining wealth. Before these c^cials 
run hog wild in their egotistical attempt to 
be a *‘good-time Charlie** to the whole world 
with your money, let ua at least take a quick 
look at our problema and obligations at 
home. 


HONEST DOLLARS A “MUST** 

On September 30, 600,000 World War II vet¬ 
erans or their families were drawing pension 
or compensation payments from the Treas¬ 
ury. Moreover, additional claims are coming 
Into the Veterans* Administration at the rate 
of 200.000 per month. Now. I ask you, does 
the Government have any business starting 
a series of gigantic foreign loans, of which 
the proposed $4,400,000,000 loan to Britain is 
only the beginning, unless It has made sure 
provision to pay our veterans’ claims in 
honest dollars? 

What do I mean by honest dollars? Sim¬ 
ply this, what kind of dollars are these 
claims and your life insurance and war 
bonds going to be paid in—honest dollars, 
of their present purchasing power, or will 
they be paid in a diluted money that has 
declined in value like most European cur¬ 
rencies? 

The future value of the dollar depends 
on whether or not the Truman administra¬ 
tion has the Integrity and ability to fulfill 
Its duty to balance the budget—a budget 
that has gone in the red over eighteen bil¬ 
lions during the last 6 months. For a na¬ 
tional balanced budget is the only genuine 
defense against inflation, just as In your 
home a balanced budget is your only sure 
defense against family bankruptcy. 

OPA DOES NOT STOP INFLATION 

Despite this truth, tremendous propa¬ 
ganda efforts are being made to sell you the 
counterfeit Idea that OPA can stop infla¬ 
tion. Why this ballyhoo for OPA now? 
Here’s the reason. If foreign reckless spend¬ 
ing is to continue, the inflation It creates 
must be concealed. Remember this fact 
Despite what OPA does or can do. every 
hand-out abroad loday is a concealed cut in 
your pay check. Every foreign loan must 
slyly be deducted from your take-home pay 
In confused anger against these tactics by 
government, workers become easy victims of 
the Communists in our midst who arc stir¬ 
ring up much of our labor troubles. Like¬ 
wise. chiseling, black-market thievery, and 
dishonesty of all kinds are spreading like an 
epidemic all over America—and the cause Is 
the 40 or more Government bureaus still 
recklessly spending your money abroad. If 
you are a laborer or white-collar worker who 
has been fighting the uphill battle against 
the rising cost of living, you are entitled to 
the truth. 

FOREIGN LOANS INFLATIONARY 

Let’s take a look behind the scenes, at how 
speculative interests profit by this spending 
A financial expert advised his clients on 
December 24. as follows: 

“New and inflationary calls on the Federal 
Budget follow one another in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Congress last week voted final ap¬ 
proval of a $760,000,000 appropriation for the 
UNRRA, as the first ins'*ailment of the sec¬ 
ond year contribution. This comes shortly 
after a similar $550,000,000 appropriation 
The Bretton Woods monetary funds and bank 
agreements will go into effect on December 
27. Most authorities regard the new Inter¬ 
national financial entities, In particular the 
pending British loan, as powerful and in¬ 
flationary trade stimulants.’’ 

Your Government has not told you that 
the billions now going abroad are pure in¬ 
flation, and are the true cause of your fam¬ 
ily problems today, of rising prices, shoddy 
merchandise, and shrinking dollars. But the 
stock-market speculators, the profiteers in 
real estate, and the cunning people who are 
getting rich while Inflation gnaws away at 
your pay check know this. You, too, should 
know that inflation goes on in America as 
long as your Government sends billions of 
our goods, even Including housing materials, 
to foreign lands—taking the cost out of 
yoiur pay check in one way or another. 
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BRITISH LOAN FANTASTIC 

The proposed British loan, coming on top 
of billions for lend-lense, Import-Export 
Bank, Bretton Woods, and other hand-outs 
abroad, seems fantastic. While British 
agents were in Washington using their usual 
seductive social snobbery to set up this deal, 
another Britisher went to New York. He 
was that new leader, Harold Laskl, telling 
east coast radicals that the American system 
of free enterprise must go on the scrap heap. 
Even though this technique is a British 
habit, this particular act of arrogance and 
insult seems lilie too much for the American 
people to swallow. 

However, one fact about the British loan 
rhculcl be undeislocd. I do not blame the 
British for seeking this hu?.e fund from the 
United States. The British people boie 
many privations In the war, and the reckless 
spending of our Government naturally leans 
them to believe our resources are unlimited. 
Nevertheless, a loan either to prop up tem¬ 
porarily the brutal colonial ImperiaLsm cf 
England or funds to finance an English ven¬ 
ture into socialism, will do them no goed 
in the long run—and it will pour gn.sullne 
on the fires of Inflation in America 

If the administration Is determined on a 
loan to England, let them meet these two 
conditions, first, that Mr. Truman should 
present a genuine plan to balance the 
Budget. That would Indicate the effort to 
maintain an honest dollar. Secondly, this 
loan should be offered to the public as long¬ 
term bonds to individual investors tor this 
specific purpose. Only then would this deal 
be nonlnflatlonary and only those who 
wanted to send their savings to England 
would do so. Most all of my mall on this 
subject has been vigorously against further 
loans. And If you favor this loan. I hope 
you will write me and give your reasons, I 
want to hear all sides. Likewise, I hope that 
the various veterans* organizations are 
aware of the long-term dangers of this 
scheme to the GI bill and other veterans’ 
beneflis. We should have learned when the 
Atlantic Charter was betrayed that even sol¬ 
emn government promises are often repudi¬ 
ated. 

There Is a limit to the failures the Amer¬ 
ican people can absorb. The fir.st was the 
great depression. The second was supplying 
Japan and Germany the materials for a 
gigantic war. Now our officials will fail us 
again if they saddle us and our children 
with the colossal and impossible burdens 
of the world. 

To the claim the proposed loan to Britain 
will promote peace and trade, this answer 
should be made—America will not advance 
good will among nations, if we further en¬ 
danger the American system that produced 
the goods that brought victory to every Allied 
Nation. 

AMERICA’S DUTY IS TO VETERANS 

On Christmas Day with my wife and 
youngsters, I visited the neighbors across 
the street In Washington. A happy crowd 
of folks were there, enjoying the fellowship 
of the holiday. But over In one corner, off 
by himself, sat the shadow of a man. too sick 
and too weak to ever participate In the con¬ 
versation. He was a veteran who. while serv¬ 
ing his country in the jungles of the South 
Pacific, contracted a strange oriental disease. 
From a position before the war of good In¬ 
come 'and a happy home, his service to his 
country has left him sick and broken. 

For my part, our duty to this veteran, and 
thousands like him. must come first In Amer¬ 
ica today. To care for the widow and the 
orphan, and to bind up this Nation's wounds 
are our first responsibility. 

The time has come for us to put into 
practice the advice of St. Paul, who addressed 
Timothy In these words: 

“But If any provide not for hia^own, and 
specially not for those of his own house, he 


hath denied the faith, and la worse than an 
Infidel.” 

Fellow Nebraskans, nowhere In history la 
there a record of Christian charity to other 
lands that will compare with the generosity 
of the American people. For that aid we 
have asked no thanks, and generally speak¬ 
ing, we have received none. 

In conclusion let me leave this thought: 
When a balanced budget Indicates that we 
will carry out our responsibilities to those 
of our own house, then and only then can 
wo, by the intelligent use of the simple 
virtues of example and pereunslon. truly pro¬ 
mote good will and prosperity everywhere. 


Condtt'ons in the Yokosuka Area in Japan 
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CP MINNE'^OTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following anonymous 
letter regarding conditions of prostitu¬ 
tion and sex laxity among naval person¬ 
nel in the Yokosuka area m Japan and 
the Navy’s action in respect thereto: 

Tokyo Bay. December JO, 1945. 
Representative Joseph O’Hara. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

EE^R Sir: In the Monday, December 10. 
edition of Stars and Stripes there appears 
an article entitled “Congress Gets Low-Down 
About Jap Cathouses “ 1 quote In part: 
“Porrestal explained many cectlons of Yoko¬ 
suka had originally been placed out of 
bounds, but. unfortunately, some houses 
were in the in-bounds area" 

“In order to protect the health of the 
men," he continued, “prophylaxis stations 
were established where they would be most 
effective and in one instance this was at 
entrance to a house of prostitution " 

This is not the truth. Either Mr. Por¬ 
restal is not telling the truth or else the true 
facts have been misrepresented to him 
(which Is more than just probable). The 
houses that were attacked by all of the chap¬ 
lains combined and some of the doctors used 
to be in the out-of-bounds area until this 
present command took over—-then it was de¬ 
cided to throw them wide open. And why? 
To prevent the spread of venereal disease. 
Since they were opened, the venereal-disease 
rate has taken a spectacular rise. 

Now. the “one instance” that Mr. Porres- 
tal refers to—this prophylaxis station was 
not at the entrance but right in the house 
of prostitution which was furnished with 
Navy corpsmen who were ordered there. 

It is true that these houses are closed 
now—but only by command. But where is 
the investigation? Are military Investiga¬ 
tions dependent upon who is guilty? It 
might interest you to know that this sit¬ 
uation was a gross and deliberate violation of 
the Navy Department’s stated policy as given 
in the Restricted Bulletin NAV 147 RNC 
P3-1X85X regarding the repression of prosti¬ 
tution. 

If you people really want the real hot dope 
on what went on out here and want also to 
know how boldly and nobly the chaplains and 
doctors spoke out against it, then you’d bet¬ 
ter call in some of those same doctors and 
chaplains who were stationed out here while 
this degrading situation prospered under the 
protection of the USN’s. 


By virtue of necessity 1 must sign this 
letter “anonymous** or else hang for it. And 
so, asking you to accept this as the whole 
truth I sign myself: 

Anonymous. 


Let’s Bring the Boys Home 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who believe that with the war 
successfully over our boys in the armed 
forces should be allowed to return as 
speedily as possible to their homes and 
families and I was shocked today when 
I learned that a vast amount of ship¬ 
ping that could be utilized in transport¬ 
ing troops back to the United States is 
standing idle. When information came 
to me that the troop-carrying service, 
instead of being augmented to meet the 
requirements of faster demobilization, is 
being depleted by the decommissioning 
of a large number of ships. I sent the 
following letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy: 

Hon James V. Porrestal. 

Secretary of the Navy, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 1 am informed that 
notice has been given to the War Shipping 
Administration that 65 ships that have been 
manned by the Navy and used as troop-carry¬ 
ing ships are being taken out of the troop- 
carrying bervlce andi returned to the War 
Shipping Administration. I am also advised 
that the War Shipping Administration now 
has on hand, standing idle and inactive, 200 
ships that are being held as suiplus With 
the addition of the 66 which the Navy is 
sending back to It, the War Shipping Ad¬ 
ministration will have on its hands, doing 
absolutely nothing, 265 ships which. If put 
to U3e in carrying troops back from foreign 
theaters of war, would be the means of soon 
reuniting many thousands of American serv¬ 
icemen with their homes and families, i 
wculd appreciate being advised why the Navy 
is sending 65 ships back to the War Shipping 
Administration to be decommissioned at a 
time when there Is such a widespread In¬ 
terest In a speedy demobilization of the armed 
forces and I would like to have whatever 
information ycu can give me explaining why 
thp 200 surplus ships of the War Shipping 
Administration rre not being brought into 
use in carrying troops back to their homes. 
It seems evident that the explanation we so 
often hear that our boys cannot be brought 
home for lack of transportation is not v;p11 
founded when all of this shipping is stand¬ 
ing idle. I have the UlghRSt refpect and 
esteem for you as an official, and this letter 
is not written In a spirit of criticism, but 
I would like to know, and 1 think the country 
would like to know, why this large ainount 
of shipping space remains unused when it 
cculd be carrying our boys back po their 
homes and families. I would greatly ap¬ 
preciate a reply. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Louis Ludlow. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 do not know what the 
troop-carrying capacity of 2C5 ships is, 
but I would suppose that that many ships, 
without too much overcrowding, could 
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carry some hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers. 

Five months after VJ-day there are 
more than 6,000,000 men in our armed 
forces. To get the hopes of the boys, 
particularly those In foreign service, built 
up with the prospect of returning them 
home and then dash them with cold 
water, as was done the other day, is to my 
mind very unfortunate. Let’s get the 
boys back home and discharged at the 
earliest possible moment. They have 
done their part; now let us do ours. It 
is apparent that there is very little actual 
useful work for a great' percentage of 
these boys, who are merely waiting for 
the discharge system to catch up with 
them. 

I know boys who have fine prospects in 
life—many of them—who are suffering 
the agony of such menial duties as run¬ 
ning errands or peeling potatoes or act¬ 
ing as chauffeurs for officers, while they 
yearn to return home to resume their 
education where it was cut off by the war. 
They deserve consideration, now that the 
war is over. They should not be kept in 
the service 1 day longer than is neces¬ 
sary. In a few years they will be run¬ 
ning the country, and they are entitled 
to the training and education necessary 
to enable them to meet their responsibili- 
tie.s. I know fathers in the service with 
children they have never seen, and they 
deserve consideration, and perhaps most 
appealing of all are the cases of sick and 
overly burdened wives who are strug¬ 
gling—bitterly struggling—to keep their 
homes together pending the return of the 
husband and breadwinner. They. too. 
are entitled to our kindest sympathy 
and help. 

No one doubts, of course, that armies 
of occupation will be necessary. My own 
belief is that if the President would call 
volunteers to the colors for that purpose 
there would be a larger offering of man¬ 
power than would be needed to meet the 
requirements. General MacArthur said 
that 200,OCO men will suffice for the army 
of cccupation in the Pacific theater. A 
liberal estimate has been made that 
twice that number will be sufficient in 
the European theater when the situation 
there gets shaken down, making 600.000 
in all. And yet, with VJ-day 5 months 
in the past we are still holding more than 
10 times that number in the service. 
The folly of this is evidenced by the 
statement that it is necessary to retain 
70.000 of our men in the Philippines. 
With Japan beaten to her knees and be¬ 
yond all possibility of making a military 
recovery, just why is it necessary to keep 
70.000 of our American boys in the Phil¬ 
ippines? We should bring our men back 
as soon as possible to resume their family 
and social ties and their business and 
educational connections and to reorient 
themselves, so that they may rebuild a 
happy and prosperous America on the 
foundation of the home. 

When so much existing shipping space 
is not being utilised to transport our 
troops to America, we naturally wonder 
whether too much stress Is not being 
placed on world regulation. There is a 
vast difference between cooperation and 
regulation. We should be a good neigh¬ 
bor and cooperate with all right-think¬ 


ing nations; but it is not up to us to reach 
out and try to regulate everything around 
the edrth. President Benjamin Harri¬ 
son, a fine Christian statesman, once 
said to me: ’*We have no commission 
from God to police the world.” We will 
make a mistake if we assume that it is 
our mission to reform the peoples of 
other countries so that they will con¬ 
form to our concept of living. What we 
should be interested in is the mainte¬ 
nance of peace and order and friendly in¬ 
tercourse throughout the world and in 
justice in international relations and not 
in bending other nations to our particu¬ 
lar ideology, superior though we believe 
it to be. We seem to be getting too much 
world interference virus in our national 
system. What we need is a rebirth of 
sturdy Americanism. If we will stick to 
the principles that made America great 
we will not go far astray. 


Umted States Marines in China 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to clarify, if possible, 
the reason for maintaining a force of 
United States marines in China, I wisli to 
Include with my remarks the following 
exchange of correspondence: 

CONCREcB OF THS UNITfl) STATES. 

House of Refbesentatives, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 194G. 
Gen. Alexanoeb Vandeciuft. 

United Slates Marine Corps, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear General Vandex;rift: Tills will sup¬ 
plement our previous correspcncicnce with re- 
Ep^;t to the presence of our marines in China. 

In a previous letter you advised me that 
these troops were there for the sole purpose 
of disarming the Japanese and that they 
would be withdrawn when they had served 
their purpose, I have also received this same 
information from the War Department and 
from the State Depmrtment. 

Recent published statements, however, to 
the effect that more of our troops are needed 
in China, and newspaper articles such as the 
enclosed, would seem to Indicate that some of 
our marines are being used for other pur¬ 
poses. 

I think you will agree v/lth me that If the 
American people are to be expected to sup¬ 
port the Government’s foreign policy In 
China, a clear and definite statement of the 
use to which our troops are being put Is abso¬ 
lutely essential. Any further light you can 
throw on the subject will be appreciated. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 

Jack Z. Andebson, 
Member of Congress, 

Headquarters. United States 

Marine Corps, 

Washington, January 9, 1946, 
The Honorable Jack Z. Anderson, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Anderson: Your letter dated 
January 3, 1946, regarding the presence of 
United States marines In China, Is hereby 
acknowledged. 
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In accordance with the United States pol¬ 
icy toward China, as stated by President ’Tru¬ 
man on December 15, 1945. United States 
marines are stationed in North China for 
the purpose of assisting the National Gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic of China in effect^ 
ing the disarming and evacuation of Jap¬ 
anese troops in the liberated areas. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the existence of a difficult in¬ 
ternal situation in China has had a retarding 
effect on the accomplishment of the mission 
outlined above and has resulted in some sit¬ 
uations which, when not considered in the 
light of all available information, appear on 
the surface not to be consistent with the as¬ 
signed mission. 

'The basic directives concerning the oc¬ 
cupation of China were issued by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The assignment of specific 
marine units employed was effected by the 
commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet. Marines now on duty In China are 
under the immediate tactical command of 
the commanding generaL China theater (U. S. 
Army). Although some of the recent news¬ 
paper publicity may Indicate otherwise, from 
the official reports that I have seen, it appears 
that unit commanders are working coned- 
cntiously toward the accomplishment of their 
assigned missions and are handling a delicate 
situation in a commendable manner. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. H. Tutrnage. 

Major General, USMC, Ass:stant 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 


Statement of Free Compet!tTe 
Enterprise, Inc. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

HJ THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time there have 
been sent to me statements by various 
organizations seeking to protect eco¬ 
nomic liberty in the United Ststes and 
freedom of competitive enterprise, but I 
have never found so forceful, thought¬ 
ful or well-balanced a statement in this 
field as that recently issued by an or¬ 
ganization known as the Association for 
Free Competitive Enterprise, of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 

Under unanimous consent. I there¬ 
fore ask to Include this statement with 
my remarks herewith: 

What We Might Do To Chick xi-ir: Aeuses 

That Threaten Oun American Sy.stem of 

Free Compfiitive Enterprise 

Freedom of competition is our oojective. 
Freedom, not more controls. For we lake it 
as axiomatic that freedom, not coniioi, is the 
motivating force in a democratic system such 
as ours. Controls—whether by government 
or by private organizations—can only hamper 
and limit the free competition of private 
capitaliEm—and destroy It in the end. Our 
objective therefore must always be the en¬ 
couragement of competitive enterprise, rather 
than its control. 

The following are suggestions—not an 
adopted program, but merely suggestions 
that point out the possible areas whlcli we 
may search for courses of action—when our 
organization Is ready to function through 
prc^rly constituted committees. 
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THESE AEE POSSIBLE ARIAS FOR ACTION 

Making research and new technologies avails 
able to all business—little as well as big 
The control of research and new technology 
by a few big corporations Is Incompatible with 
a democratic free-enterprlse system. But it 
has become an established fact today because 
only the big enterprises have had such profits 
as to enable them to finance research, or to 
buy up the results of independent individual 
research. 

In the field of agriculture, Government 
has long sponsored research, and has spent 
great sums on this work. Farmers have bene¬ 
fited hugely from this research (which is 
made freely available to alU and the public 
generally has benefited a hundred-fold for 
each dollar spent in such research. 

A similar program of research could be 
established by Government for the benefit 
of industry—with the results free to all 
comers. There is sound precedent for such 
a step, as well as great need. 

As to the effectiveness of Government re¬ 
search, consider the atomic-bomb develop¬ 
ment. A practical way to release atomic 
energy was found in less than 4 years. Pri¬ 
vate research had not found the solution in 
the 20 years men had worked on it. Ob¬ 
viously Government can provide better re¬ 
sources for research, and quite as obviously 
Government research can get results. 

It is conceivable, of course, that some huge 
private corporation like General Motors or 
duPont could have finally harnessed atomic 
energy But it probably would have taken 
much longer. And in the course of the de¬ 
velopment there would (Judging from past 
experiences with similar corporations) have 
been cross-licensing agreements with the 
Germans, and probably with the Japs, 

In any case, how long would free enter¬ 
prise last with atomic power the private prop¬ 
erty of one or two great corporations? 
Rcvisinii of the patent laws to prevent abuse, 
of the patent privilege 
Our Government grants patent holders cer¬ 
tain privileges and advantages in the use of 
a patent with the object of encouraging 
technical development. When a patent 
holder withholds Irom the public the benefit 
of his patent—to protect his Investment in 
other patents, for Instance—he clearly is 
abusing the privilege of patent protection 
granted by the Government. Deliberate 
withholding of patented developments from 
the market, or any other abuse of patent pro¬ 
tection should void the light to protection. 
A revision of our patent laws In this respect 
is long overdue. 

More active enforcement of the antitrust 
laws 

The Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice should have more funds to work 
with. This would not cost us money in 
reality: It would make money. For example: 
In 1939 the Antitrust Division was given only 
$1,300,000. In the first 6 months of that year 
their enforcement proceedings resulted in 
over $2,400,000 In fines paid into the Federal 
Treasury. Of course, the Antitrust Division 
Is not run to collect fines; this point is 
brought up only to illustrate that the Federal 
Government would not be out of pocket if 
liberal allowance were made for antitrust 
enforcement. 

The really great benefits of enforcement 
accrue to the public. In one single case the 
milk consumers of Chicago were saved about 
$10,000,000 a year. And there Is, of course, 
no way of measuring in dollars and cents the 
value to our democratic system, of maintain¬ 
ing freedom of competition. 

Vigilant resistance to the ever-recurring at¬ 
tempts to obtain immunity of the anti¬ 
trust laws 

Every Industry has members who think 
that the antitrust laws should not be ap¬ 
plied to them. Frequently conditions within 
an industry become such that an association 


purporting to speak for the entire industry 
demands exemption from the operation of 
the antitrust laws. In recent years tre¬ 
mendous pressure has been brought upon 
Congress to secure such exemption by one 
Industry after another. It is not in the 
public Interest to whittle away the effective¬ 
ness of the antitrust laws simply because an 
interested group fears prosecution under 
them. The general public should be made 
aware of those attempts to secure special 
concessions and the legislation which would 
confer them should be opposed with determi¬ 
nation. We refer specifically to present 
efforts tq obtain immunity on the part of 
railroads and certain large insurance com¬ 
panies. 

Government, financial and legal assistance to 
inventors or businessmen who are finan¬ 
cially unable to defend their patents 
Many a business has been throttled, and 
many an Inventor has been kept from enjoy¬ 
ing the benefits of his patent because of a 
suit for Infringement brought against him 
by a powerful corporation In such cases, it 
is almast inevitable that the small patent 
holder must yield to the rich corporation— 
because patent litigation is long and costly. 
It is suggested that Government be required 
by law to subsidize patent litigation—thus 
giving both parties to the suit an even break. 
Here again we have good precedent for fuch 
a law—even a common criminal is furnished 
legal counsel for his defense if he is unable 
to secure such counsel with his own means. 


have suffleient reserves to finance new con¬ 
struction. For example, large corporations 
are financing reconversion without the aid 
of bankers. But a small factory in need of 
money has the greatest difficulty in finding 
it. There is no Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration for the little fellow. Something 
must be done for the small business in this 
respect. And the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation furnishes ample precedent. Why 
not permit banks to buy the stock of small 
companies and resell it to Investors in the 
form of participating shares, thus averaging 
the investor’s risk so that, with a percentage 
of any loss guaranteed by government, the 
investor’s risk would be indeed small. Good 
precedent for this device also has been estab¬ 
lished—in the Federal guaranty of bank de¬ 
posits. Some such arrangement as this would 
not only enable many small businesses to 
expand, taut would also furnish profitable new 
business to the thousands of smaller com¬ 
mercial banks. 

Taxation program 

As a further means of encouraging free 
competitive enterprise, tax methods must be 
developed to encourage the development of 
free competitive enterprise and penalize the 
accumulation of monopoly profits. 

' The technical details for such a tax pro¬ 
gram require further study but are possible 
of achievement. 


Govern Trent aid to those whose livelihood is 
taken away by technological improve¬ 
ments 

The refufcal of labor to use labor-saving 
equipment is a restraint of trade—and must 
be so considered. But along with this firmer 
attitude toward such restraints, we should 
adopt measures to compensate (pending re¬ 
employment) labor displaced by labor-saving 
equipment. It is largely the fear of unem¬ 
ployment and insecurity that prompts paint¬ 
ers to refuse to use fast sprny-palnting equip¬ 
ment. or cement finishers to work on con¬ 
crete mixed in transit. We cannot in fair¬ 
ness take a firmer attitude against all such 
forms of • feather-bedding” by labor unless 
we first remove labor’s dread of displacement 
by adopting measures for compensation, re¬ 
straining, and reemployment. 

Cooperative equipment pools for small 
farmers, and the encouragement of cooper¬ 
ative marketing of farm products 
Much of the difficulty of a large class of 
farmers arises from the operation of farms 
too small to be efficiently mechanized. Co¬ 
operative pools from which the farmer can 
secure the use of the more expensive ma¬ 
chines would immensely benefit the smaller 
farmers. 

Another aid to all classes of farmers would 
be the establishment of more marketing co¬ 
operatives. It is a curious fact that there 
are so many cooperatives trying to sell some¬ 
thing to the farmer, and so few trying to sell 
his produce to better advantage. Surely the 
farmer’s disadvantrge lies as much In the 
dlsorganiz?d market for farm products, as in 
the too profitable pricing of the things he 
must buy. 

A notable example of the effectiveness of 
marketing co-ops Is the egg auctions at 
Wooster and Versailles. Ohio. These auctions 
not only Increased greatly the participating 
farmer’s income from his eggs, but also raised 
the quality of the eggs marketed. 

The establishment of similar marketing 
co-ops for all possible classes of farm pro¬ 
duce should be encouraged by more active 
Government effort. 

Provision for making new capital available 
to the small business 
When General Motors needs new capital 
for expansion, investment bankers find no 
trouble in supplying the funds quickly. In 
fact, large corporations like General Motors 


1945 a Record for Merchant Marine Fleet 


EJITENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr KEOGH. . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article by 
Frank J. Taylor, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Merchant Marine Institute: 

1946 A Record ton Merchant Fleet—Brook- 
i.YN Nerve Center for Greatest Oceanic 
Movement in History 

(By Frank J. Taylor, president, American 
Merchant Marine Institute) 

The year 1946 will go down in history as 
the peak year for the American merchant 
marine, surpassing all others in number of 
vessels operated, volume of cargo carried and 
number of troops transported on United 
States ships. Some 130 private steamship 
companies, serving as general agents for the 
War Shipping Administration, made these 
records possible with efficient management 
and operation of the world’s largest merchant 
fleet. 

It is only natural that Brooklyn should 
have had a prominent part in these efforts 
of the shipping industry as its warterfront. 
which stretches from Greenpoint to Bay 
Ridge, has been extremely active not only 
during 1945 but also in he entire war period. 

BRILLIANT WAR RECORD 

As headquarters for the New York Port of 
Embarkation, the borough served as the nerve 
center of the greatest oceanic movement of 
humanity in all history. ’The return of Amer¬ 
ican troops from the war zones has been the 
merchant marine's No. 1 task since VE- and 
VJ-days. With the homeward flow of men 
increasing with each month, a record was set 
in November when more than hall a million 
Gl’s landed at New York. Boston, and Hamp¬ 
ton Roads. During that 30-day period 12 
soldiers each minutj went down the gang¬ 
plank to American soil. Despite the use of 
some foreign-flag liners in this service, 00 
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percent of the troops came home on Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. 

While American shipping can look back on 
a brilliant war record which has earned It 
the acclaim of all military leaders, the indus¬ 
try jeallzes that its war job is far from com¬ 
pleted In 1946 It will continue to bring 
home our soldiers from overseas and maintain 
supply lines to those making up our armies 
of occupation. Other highly essential serv¬ 
ices of world-wide nature will employ a great 
amount of shipping. 

ACTXVITIIS CONTINUE 

The ending of the war has witnessed but 
little respite for the merchant marine. For 
Instance, more ships sailed from New York 
and other east coast ports in November 1945 
than during the peak wartime month. Amer¬ 
ican ships not employed in transport service 
are providing desperately needed raw mate¬ 
rials, food, and rehabilitation supplies to war- 
torn Europe. Services of this nature will re¬ 
quire a large share of our merchant marine 
for many months to come. 

Merchant shipping, which was the first in¬ 
dustry in America to become totally mo- 
bilissed for war. will, therefore, undoubtedly 
be the last to be returned to a peacetime 
basis. No American dry cargo or passenger 
vessels have been returned to private own¬ 
ership. The dissolution of the Allied ship¬ 
ping pools under the control of the United 
Maritime Authority is expected to take place 
on March 2. 1946. The speed with which 
shipping la returned to private ownership 
and operation by our Government after that 
date will have considerable effect on the 
American competitive position with foreign 
nations. 

many problems ahead 

The American merchant marine now. for 
the first time since the clipper-ship era, 
equipped with sufficient new, fast, and eco¬ 
nomical tonnage, can be of immeasurable 
service to an expanded foreign commerce. 
Our merchant fleet will transport the prod¬ 
ucts of our factories abroad and return 
loaded with raw materials for further pro¬ 
duction and processing. New fleets of pas¬ 
senger liners tu provide the best in oceanic 
comfort, luxury, and safety are being built 
or are on the drawing boards. Their con¬ 
struction was impossible during wartime. 

The gradual transition from war cargoes to 
commercial cargoes has been responsible dur¬ 
ing the latter part of 1945 for the easing of 
rationing. However, this is not private op¬ 
eration, as all freight revenues earned are 
for the account of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Many difficult and complex problems lie 
ahead for American shipping during its re¬ 
turn to private ownership and operation. 
However, the best minds and experience 
within the Industry which coped success¬ 
fully with the problems of war will also sur¬ 
mount the problems of peace. 


Lateral Canal Project on Red River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 

or LOXnSIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Ricord, I wish to in¬ 
clude a statement made by Mr. Homer 
H. Harris, of Alexandria, La., at the 
hearing conducted by the Board of Engi¬ 
neers for Rivers and Harbors. His 
statement Is as follows: 


The case for the Red River lateral canal, 
prepared for presentation to the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, by the State 
of Louisiana Department of Public Works in 
August 1945. is a very conservative docu¬ 
ment, wherein the engineers who prepared 
that brief were careful to Include only data 
and statistics dealing with the subject that 
were substantiated and backed up by the 
facts and reports from only a partial list of 
shippers and receivers of freight in the trade 
areas that will be served by this canal. In 
fact, these gentlemen “leaned over back¬ 
ward” in order that there could be no rea¬ 
sonable contradictions made by anyone as 
to the figures and data submitted to support 
its case for the economic necessity to con¬ 
struct this canal. 

My residence address is Alexandria, which 
is located in the very heart of Louisiana. In 
addition to having been a member of the 
State board of public works for the past 5 
years. I have been ongaget in business in 
Rapides Parish where Alexandria is located, 
for the past 34 years, operating during that 
time a large plantation and at present am 
owner and general manager of the largest 
wholesale and retail lumber and building- 
material business in central Louisiana. 
These operations, together with serving as a 
member of the Rapides Parish School Board 
and the Rapides Parish police Jury, which is 
the governing body of the parish, as well as 
numerous other civic enterprises, has enabled 
me to be thoroughly familiar with the busi¬ 
ness and political economy of the area which 
t^is canal is proposed to serve. 

Along he route of the lateral canal, which 
Includes Red River Valley in Louisiana, is one 
of the highest developed areas of the State of 
Louisiana, but Red River Valley will never 
attain its full economic potentiality until it 
lias water transportation. 

Alexandria's trade territory extends 60 
miles in every direction and can be easily 
visualized as a circle 100 miles in diameter, 
which is served by Alexandria’s many whole¬ 
sale and distributing houses, handling such 
heavy goods as lumber, building materials 
and supplies, hardware, mill supplies, farm 
Implements, and machinery, food supplies, 
fertilizers, and other commodities too numer¬ 
ous to mention. 

Alexandria and suburbs with a population 
of 60,000 is one of the Important wholesale 
distribution and agricultural centers of Lou¬ 
isiana. It has a very large tonnage of freight 
both in-bound and out-bound, at the present 
time, and with water transportation serving 
this area, its possibilities for growth and de¬ 
velopment are stupendous. 

Deepite the fact that Alexandria is at pres¬ 
ent served by five railroads and many paved 
highways, it has suffered for many years and 
is still suffering from inadequate transporta¬ 
tion facilities to handle its freight tonnage 
in a prompt and economically satisfactory 
manner. 

The lack of water transportation is hold¬ 
ing the area back from an otherwise rapid 
development of its natural resources, and 
unlike many other sections of the country, 
this area already has a large freight tonnage 
movement, and its shippers and receivers of 
freight are ready and anxious to make use 
of water transportation as soon as it becomes 
available. 

It is a recognized fact by the highest mil¬ 
itary authorities here in V/ashlngton that 
central Louisiana provided the Army the fin¬ 
est military maneuver area in the whole 
United States during the past war. 

This was attested by the numerous Army 
camp and air base Installations within this 
area adjacent to Alexandria, and the large 
portion of our Army that received training 
In central Louisiana. It was in this ideal 
maneuver area thai; most of our outstanding 
and highest ranking Army generals for the 
first time experienced the opportunity to 
command very large units of men, under 
similar conditions that they were later to 


encounter in Africa. Europe, and in the Pa¬ 
cific. The benefits for over-all command 
training affor.Ied our Army commanders by 
this ideal maneuver area contributed in a 
large manner to the ultimate victory for our 
troops. 

Had the Red River lateral canal been In 
operation during the war and Army training 
period, its cos would have been to a great 
extent saved by the Government in trans¬ 
portation costs of the enormous tonnage 
shipped in and out of this Alexandria area, 
where hundreds of trainloads of heavy Army 
ordnance, tanks, trucks, ammunition, sup¬ 
plies, and equipment were of necessity trans¬ 
ported by costly rail shipments. 

Gentlemen, there is no question as to the 
economic justification for the Red River 
lateral canal project. Its necessity is so very 
apparent to even a casual observer, and the 
more the matter is investigated and the facts 
and figures checked and verified, the stronger 
the case for the canal is found to be. 

The canal is Justified by tonnage already 
available, and there is a very great potential 
tonnage that will only be available when 
water transportation becomes a reality. 
Much of this additional tonnage and the de¬ 
velopment to the area that it will bring will 
never be obtained with our present inade¬ 
quate transportation facilities. 

To sum up, I wish to assure your board 
that the facts and figures already presented 
in the case for the Red River lateral canal are 
sound, true, and very conservative. There is 
no need to discount any part of it; on the 
other hand, there is much more tonnage that 
could be found and added if time were taken 
to gather up the data. 

My long residence in this valley, close ex¬ 
perience and observation, and broad infor¬ 
mation as to the economy of the State of 
Louisiana warrants the statement that there 
is no place in the United States where water 
transportation is more necessary than 
through Red River Valley in Louisiana. 

I thank you kindly for your attention, and 
will appreciate your favorable consideration 
of this important project. 


Free Enterprise or Socialism? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I offer the following editorial 
from the New York Journal-American in 
its issue of January 4. Much misinfor¬ 
mation has been given the public relative 
to the full employment bill which passed 
the Senate recently. The editorial which 
follows points out clearly the obnoxious 
features of the Senate bill. The Ma- 
nasco bill which the House committee has 
substituted for the Senate bill is the type 
of legislation which anyone interested 
in preserving our free enterprise system, 
under which we have become the rich¬ 
est, most prosperous country the world 
has ever known, can enthusiastically sup¬ 
port. The editorial is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to a better understanding of 
what the so-called full employment bill 
would do to this country: 

nWE ENTERPRISE OR SOCIALISM? 

On January 16 a Conference Committee of 
the two Houses of Congress will meet In ono 
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of the most important sossions in the his¬ 
tory of the Republic. 

Its sole assignment will be to consider two 
bills which have been passed by the respective 
Houses. 

Ordinarily a congressional conference has 
the relatively simple task of reconciling minor 
differences In the House and Senate versions 
of proposed legislation and the task is per¬ 
formed without much acrimony or delay. 

In this instance, however, the differences 
are of such a nature that compromise is im¬ 
possible. 

One bill or the other must be accepted In 
toto; and the choice made, if accepted by 
the Congress, will have a profound effect upon 
the welfare and future progress of the Na¬ 
tion. 

The Senate bill is the so-called full-em¬ 
ployment bill which the upper House passed 
in a slightly diluted form. 

Together with the general welfare bill, this 
measure would infflct the British Beveridge 
plan of state socialism upon this country. 

It would establish deficit financing and 
huge public expenditures as the permanent 
Federal policy and would subject agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and employment to 
rigid Federal control. 

All this was so evident that the House of 
Representatives refused to pass the full-em¬ 
ployment bill in any guise. 

Instead, the House substituted an entirely 
new measure, called the employment-pro¬ 
duction bill, which was drafted in its Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De¬ 
partments under the chairmanship of Rep¬ 
resentative Carter Manasco, of Alabama. 

The fundamental difference between the 
two bills is this: 

The employment-production bill would 
protect the American system of competitive 
free enterprise, which the full-employment 
bill would destroy. 

Under the terms of the Manasco bill, “the 
continuing policy of the United States’* will 
for the first time be declared by law to be— 

“(1) Preserving and encouraging the 
American economic system of free competi¬ 
tive enterprise and fostering the Investment 
of private capital in trade, agriculture, com¬ 
merce. and in the development of the natu¬ 
ral resources of the United States; 

“(2) Aiding in the development and main¬ 
tenance of conditions favorable to stimu¬ 
lating new business, and especially small 
business; and to promoting continuous 
growth in the qualify and quantity of facil¬ 
ities of production; 

“(3) Encouraging individual Initiative; 

“(4) Avoiding competition of government 
with private business enterprise; and 

“(5) Adopting sound fiscal policies and 
maintaining the credit of the United States.” 

The Manasco bill would therefore not only 
reject the collectivist theories of the full em¬ 
ployment bill Itself, but would also put Con¬ 
gress on record against other proposals which 
the full employment bill contemplates, in¬ 
cluding the various bills that would super¬ 
sede the States by dividing the Nation up 
into eight regions under the totalitarian con¬ 
trol of Federal authorities. 

To meet actual problems, the Manasco bill 
further provides fof a permanent Council of 
Economic Advisers, to be composed of three 
qualified members who would receive salaries 
of $15,000 a year each and who would make 
continuous studies of economic and employ¬ 
ment problems to guide the Congress and the 
President. 

But it authorizes no appropriations of in¬ 
definite amounts for undefined purposes, and 
It delegates no bureaucratic administrative 
powers. 

Congress itself must act upon any recom¬ 
mendation made. 

The House bill thus not only fortifies the 
free-enterprise system in America—it also 
reaffirms in effect, the legislative functions of 
Congress under the Constitution. 


Obviously, if Congress is going to pass an 
employment bill at all. it should be the 
employment production bill to encourage the 
American system of free competitive enter¬ 
prise. 


Overseas Men Seek Action in Providing 
Replacements 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to insert 
in the Record the following letters from 
various groups of servicemen now sta¬ 
tioned overseas. These letters, pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times today, are 
profitable reading for any legislator or 
citizen interested in the present crisis of 
morale in our armed forces. 

It is significant that these men show 
no sign of disloyalty, as has been charged 
by some observers*. On the contrary, 
they call our attention to the fact that 
it is the Congress which has ignored the 
advice and the pleading of the generals 
under whom these men fought and won* 

What they ask is that the Congress act 
to safeguard their victories by arranging 
properly trained replacements over the 
period of time which it will require to 
put in force the machinery of peace. 
Conquering forces have seldom asked for 
less at the hands of their civilian repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The letters follow: 

OVERSEAS MEN SEEK ACTION—CONGRESS IB 

BLAMED FOR DILATORINESS IN PROVIDING RE¬ 
PLACEMENTS 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

From December 1941 to the close of the war 
Congress established a record of patriotism 
and statesmanship seldom equaled in the 
history of any democracy. The majority 
acted swiftly in every emergency and gener¬ 
ally supported to the fullest extent the de¬ 
sires of the President and of the people. Such 
things are not forgotten swiftly. 

Since the close of the war, however, a 
marked change has come over Congress. Now 
one hears the voices of Isolationists, of arcb- 
conscrvatlves too old to change or see the 
new light of freedom which the war brought. 
Worst of all one now hears the voices of pro¬ 
fessional politicians who cannot believe in 
democratic principles becatise they have none 
themselves. 

Congress was asked by the Chief Execu¬ 
tive and by the wisest generals to pass ap¬ 
propriate legislation In order that a steady 
flow of replacements to Europe and the Pa¬ 
cific would be Insured. Of course, Congress 
of the war years would haver acted at once. 
Now the politicians, the so-called national¬ 
ists. recoil in horror at such a positive act. 
They cannot believe it is necessary, though 
It is true they declaim loudly that fascism 
must never rise again. They raise the old 
hackneyed bogy of militarism, they scream 
about injustices in the court-martial system, 
they beg the question, they Ignore the ques¬ 
tion, they bury the question in the cluttered 
trivia of their minds. 

In short they cannot support a contro¬ 
versial problem because they fear they would 
lose votes. They have not yet learned that if 
they lead the people boldly and resolutely 
then the people wlU Inevitably follow. 


Tlie soldier overseas does not ask that he 
be pulled out overnight and leave choas be¬ 
hind. He does not ask that the Army be dis¬ 
banded. the officers shot, the equipment 
Junked, the obligations ignored. All he asks, 
all he demands is that as an American citi¬ 
zen and as a soldier he be treated as such 
and not as an embarasslng relative who hav¬ 
ing earned his right to live is now forgotten. 

The discerning soldier does not blame the 
War Department for the virtual cessation of 
redeployment. He could not, because Con¬ 
gress alone is to blame. He sees with nausea 
the sorry spectacle of these elderly politicians 
mouthing their worn platitudes and hearing 
only the cry of frantic constituents whom 
the Congressmen incite by their irresolution. 

The soldier realizes that as a legislative 
body the American Congress has far less 
courage than the English Parliament. It can 
be seen that the soldier asks very little really. 
He desires no one to give more than he has 
sacrificed. He simply wants a universal draft 
law passed in order that rotation of men will 
be a fact and not a fantasy. No intelligent 
man could call this unreasonable. 

S^Sgt. James R. Jackson 

(And 606 men, One Thousand Two 
Hundred and Fifty-eighth Combat 
Battalion). 

NfiRNCESG, Germany, January 11,1946, 

ACTION, not statements, WANTED 
To the Editor of the New York 1*ime8: 

Latest statements from high officials on the 
redeployment chaos are ambiguous and do 
not clarify this unjustifiable and deplorable 
situation. We are homesick, demoralized 
former Eighth Air Force personnel who are 
being penalized by the Army’s indlscrimlnale 
redeployment policy. We are non-VD or 
court-martial cases, definitely nonessential. 
We average 26 months overseas and 3 years 
In the Army and are eligible for discharge. 
Low-pointers are being discharged home 
while we remain because of lack of replace¬ 
ments, as stated by “brass.” We ask for 
definite action and not more statements. 

Eight Hundred Men, Two Hundred 
AND Twenty-fourth Quartermas-' 
TER Truck Company. 

Honincton, England, January 12, 1946. 

IDLENESS palls 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Give your readers all the facts. If we are 
psychiatric cases, there are 300,000 of us. 
Why maintain an idle occupation army, sane 
or otherwise, in the peaceful Philippines? 

Enlisted Men, One Thousand and 
SECOND Engineer Forestry Bat¬ 
talion. 

Manila, January 11, 1946. 

DELAYS PROTESTED 

To the Editor of the New York Times : 

We. the undersigned, as a duly elected com¬ 
mittee of three, represent the enlisted men 
of Headquarters Company, Vienna Area 
Command. 

The great majority of this group were 
members of infantry and armored divisions 
and include men who wear the Purple Heart, 
Silver Star, and Bronze Star earned in com¬ 
bat. We Intend to refute the opinions and 
statements expressed by leading military and 
civilian officials In their attempts to Justify 
the slowdown in demobilization. We are 
furious with the statement of Lieutenant 
General Collins that “the number of men 
still overseas who heard a shot fired in this 
war is not very great.” To abolish now a 
system by which men could almost count the 
days until they would be home is prima facie 
unfair and we do not feel that we should 
acespt It without expressing out position. 
We know from what we see about us daily, not 
from month-old reports, that the staff of 14.- 
000 American soldiers in Vienna with minor 
reorganization could be reduced to 7,000 Im- 
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mediately without impairing the efllciency 
oX the military task here. We are told that a 
similar condition exists throughout the en¬ 
tire American occupation zone. 

The highly mobile police force that could 
handle the Job is out of gas. Why? Draft 
boards cannot furnish men to replace soldiers 
who seryed when soldiering was dangerous. 
Why? The statements of our high military 
officials indicate that they have no facts or 
are afraid to use them. A smoke screen of 
words is being used to cover ulterior motives. 
We are angered with being misrepresented 
and lied about. We cannot accept more weak 
excuses. Won't the people of the United 
States help us in our struggle for release from 
these brass chains? 

Sgt. Alexander N. Rubin. 

Harbt P. McKean. 

Corp. Ezra Lapides. 

Vienna, January 10, 1946. 

TROUBLE FEARED IN AUSTRIA 

To the Editor or the New York Times : 

Your stand on redeployment demonstra¬ 
tions is in keeping with the best American 
ideal, but objectively speaking there will be 
no end to them until favorable action Is 
taken by Congress. Because of the breach 
of faith and the subsequent demonstrations 
we have lost all prestige in Austria and are 
now a laughingstock. Within 7 days. I 
predict. 80 percent of the American strength 
here will be out of Austria or in mutiny. 

Stuart M. Thompson. 

Salzdufg, January 11, 1946. 

PAIR DEAL sought 

To the Editor of the New York Times : 

We want a fair democratic deal for all 
soldiers. We want (1) a set time limit for 
overseas service not subject to change, (2) 
a set time limit for all Army service not sub¬ 
ject to change, (3) more similarity between 
the requirements for the present draft and 
the requirements for release from the Army. 
The ex-ai's are the men who know of our 
plight. Help us to get a fair deal. 

Eighty Members or Second Med¬ 
ical Genfral Dispensary. 

Frankfurt, Germany, January 11, 1046, 


A Timely Suggestion to Mr. Truman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the President is scheduled to 
either give us by his personal appearance 
or send to us on Thursday a message on 
the State of the Union. I am sure when 
he prepares such an Important mes¬ 
sage—if he does his own writing—-the 
President receives some very sound 
advice. In the event, however, that he 
may resort to “ghost” writers I submit 
herewith for the Record what T believe to 
be a very worth-while, carefully prepared 
speech on the State of the Union. I sug¬ 
gest Mr. Truman read it carefully before 
appearing on your rostrum in this House 
on Thursday: 

AN OPEN letter TO PRBSXDSNT TRIUtfAN 

Dear Mr. President: Ab Btockholden in the 
great corporation of which you are President, 
we desire to help In whatever way we can to 
promote the successful operation of that great 
enterprise known as the United States of 
America. We understand that you will soon 


Hdvi3e our board of directors, the Congress, 
on the condition of our enterprise. 

For what it may be worth to you. we have 
drawn up a suggested draft of your forthcom¬ 
ing message to Congress on the State of the 
Union, which represents, we believe, the views 
of many of your stockholders. 

*To th,e Congress of the United States: 

"1. We have successfully concluded two 
great wars, which have been enormously 
costly in lives and treasure. I urge you to 
pass Immediately a resolution declaring that 
the state of war has ended, and that we are 
now at peace with the world. In the conduct 
of war it is necessary to concentrate enor¬ 
mous powers in the Chief Executive. I now 
desire to be relieved of these great powers. 
I desire that the division of powers between 
the Congress and the President, as set forth 
in the United States Constitution, shall be 
restored without unnecessary delay. 

“2. The production of goods and services Is 
being restrained by strikes and industrial 
turmoil. It is my belief that the National 
Industrial Relations Act passed by Congress 
In 1936 is largely responsible for the present 
turmoil. Experience has shown that the ob¬ 
jective of this act—the relief of commerce 
from the burdens due to strikes and indus¬ 
trial strife—has not been achieved. Instead, 
th 3 Wagner Act has been used to bring 
about a great concentration of economic 
power. 80 that single individuals can deter¬ 
mine whether we can have coal, steel, and 
automobiles It has given certain individuals 
the power to shut off essential services, such 
as telephone and telegraph service, radio 
music, truck and bus transportation, the 
loading and unloading of ships. I ask for the 
Immediate repeal of the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Act, because It Is a proven failure, 
because it gives the protection of the Fed¬ 
eral Government to economic dictators, and 
because the United States Constitution does 
not authorize Congress to legislate on mat¬ 
ters pertaining to employer-employee rela¬ 
tions. The labor laws passed by Congress 
are a usurpation of powers which our Con¬ 
stitution reserves to the States. Our States 
differ greatly in soil, industries, climote, 
racial stock, and urbanization. Let each 
State enact whatever labor laws are required 
to meet local conditions and the desires of 
the citizens. 

"3. I ask for the repeal of the Fall Labor 
Standards Act, because the Constitution 
gives Congress no authority to determine the 
hours a citizen shall labor or the wages he 
shall receive. The number of hours that a 
citizen works is a personal matter which de¬ 
pends on his age. health, ambition, and cir¬ 
cumstances. Tills law which tends to re¬ 
strict the hours of labor necessarily re¬ 
stricts production and lowers the standard 
of living of our citizens. I suggest the repeal 
of the wages and hours Irw. 

“4. I ask that you repeal .dl Federal 
laws for the control of prices, production, 
and the allocation of materials. These con¬ 
trols are unnecessary and are opposed to the 
principle of free competitive enterprise. A 
large proportion of the war expenditures 
were financed by the printing of Govern¬ 
ment bonds and other promises of the Gov¬ 
ernment to pay dollars at some future time. 
This enormous supply of paper-promises to 
pay dollars, which now exceeds the nominal 
value of all the physical wealth of the people, 
has greatly depreciated the value of our 
paper dollars. The operations of the OPA 
are designed to maintain a fictitious value 
for our paper dollars and to deceive the peo¬ 
ple in regard to the true worth of our paper 
money. If the elimination of price controls 
results In a great rise In prices, then we will 
know the true value of our money and we 
can then base our actions on the facts. Lit¬ 
tle or nothing can be gained by substituting 
deception for truth. To continue price con¬ 
trols is to make the Fedenl Government a 
party to the dubious procedure of perpetuat¬ 
ing a colossal deception. A rise In prices is 


the" inevitable consequence whenever any 
government pays its billr by printing money 
rather than by levying taxes. It is impos¬ 
sible. by devious monetary manipulations, to 
escape the necessity of paying for govern¬ 
mental extravagance and the enormous costs 
of the war. 

"6. It is only a corrupt and dishonest gov¬ 
ernment that destroys the value of the 
peoples’ money. It Is the duty of Congress 
to maintain the Integrity of the American 
dollar. To restore the value of the dollar 
and to prevent further Inflation, Congress 
should increase taxes and drastically reduce 
Federal expenditures so tl at there may be no 
further Increase In the Federal deb-, and so 
that In the near future the debt may be 
progressively reduced. Such action is need¬ 
ed to convince our people that Congress Is 
determined to preserve and not to destroy 
our monetary system 

“6. I do not look with favor on laws which 
tend to nationalize agriculture. I ask for the 
repeal of all laws designed to InHuence the 
prices or the production of farm products. 
Our farmers are not incompetent. They 
shoud be free to operate their farms without 
help or hindrance from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Serfdom Is outmoded, and we should 
not replace the lords of the manor, who en¬ 
slaved those who tolled on the land In 
feudal times, with modem lords of the manor 
operating from the Nation’s Capital. 

•'7. As a result of war. there Is much 
misery, hunger, and suffering in other lands. 
The American people are generous and rela¬ 
tively prosperous. 1 suggest that nations 
which need capital to restore their productive 
machinery be encouraged to sell bonds to 
those Americans who desire to help them in 
the tasks of rehabilitation. I hope that pri¬ 
vate orgaulzsitlons like the Red Cross will 
disclose to us the needs of those who suffer 
and will collect funds for the relcf of the 
suffering which is the aftermath of war. I 
have been unable to find In our Constitution 
any article which authorizes Congress to levy 
taxes on American citizens In order to make 
loans or gifts to other nations or to aliens 
residing in other lands. 

**8. I ask for the repeal of the Social Secu¬ 
rity Act as of June 30. 1947. Legislation 
should be enacted to distribute to the States 
on that date any funds which have been ac¬ 
cumulated as the result of this act. on an 
equitable basis. The relief of poverty and 
destitution should be handled by State and 
local governmental agencies as was our prac¬ 
tice for 150 years. I fall to find in the United 
States Constitution any article which au¬ 
thorizes Congress to core for destitute citi¬ 
zens. or to establish compulsory and dis¬ 
criminatory systems of Insurance, or to pay 
money to citizens because they are not 
working. 

"9. I suggest that no appropriations be 
passed for Federal housing. It is not the 
function of the Federal Government to build 
houses for the people to live In any more 
than it is the function of the Government to 
make shoes for them to wear or to bake bread 
for them to eat. It is pure hypocrisy for 
Congress to give lip service to free competi¬ 
tive enterprise and at the same time engage 
in all kinds of business undertakings. 

"10. There may be certain cases in which 
Federal aid to the States Is necessary and de. 
sirable. But In most cases Federal aid to 
the States should not be granted. There 
should not be divided responsibility and au¬ 
thority. The plea that the States are too 
poor to engage in certain activities and that 
they must receive help from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is specious. The total wealth and 
resources of the citizens of the States are 
exactly the same as their wealth and re¬ 
sources as citizens of the United States. 

"11. This great Nation Is at the cross¬ 
roads of destiny. All over the world nations 
are floundering In the quicksands of social¬ 
ism and communism. We ourselves have 
gotten off the main highway of economic 
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freedom and constitutional government. 1 
ask that Congress repeal all existing laws 
which do not have unequivocal constitu¬ 
tional authority, thus undoing some of the 
mischief done in the past. Respect for law 
cannot be Inculcated in our citizens unless 
the lawmakers themselves obey the law. For 
you that law is the Constitution of the 
United States, which you have taken an oath 
to preserve, protect, and defend. I also took 
that oath. I ask you to restore the United 
States Constitution, under which we became 
prosperous, great, and strong, so that our 
children’s children may have the great privi¬ 
lege of living in a free America. Whatever 
others may do, let ua preserve this Nation 
as an island of freedom, so that liberty may 
not everywhere perish from this earth.” 

Society of Sentinels. 

Detroit. 


Cana] Project, Red River 


EirrENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
1 wish to include in the Record the fol¬ 
lowing statement made by Mr. Fred C. 
Barksdale, of Alexandria, La., in which he 
supports the construction of a lateral 
canal on Red River: 

statement in support OF RED RIVER LATERAL 

CANAL, LOUISIANA. PRESENTED TO THE BOARD OF 

ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, AT WASH¬ 
INGTON, D. C.. JANUARY 14, 1046, BY FRED C. 

BARKSDALE, VICE PRESIDENT OF BROWN-ROBERTS 

HARDWARE Se SUPPLY CO.. LTD., ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

Technical data in support of the Red River 
lateral canal project has already been given 
this board. Advantages anticipated in dif¬ 
ferent sections of Inland Louisiana are out¬ 
lined today Other localities being repre¬ 
sented. I shall deal largely with benehts to be 
gained by my home community, Alexandria 
and central Louisiana. 

But first let me pay tribute to the rail¬ 
roads for their magnificent contribution to 
our hard-earned victory In World Wars I and 
II. I recognize also their indispensable part 
In any future fljiht against enemies of our 
national welfare. If I thought the pro¬ 
posed canal would drive one railroad out of 
business or work to the lasting detriment of 
that industry, certainly I would oppose Its 
construction. But as the automobile. Jong 
fought by railroads, has brought vastly In¬ 
creased revenues to them, so am I convinced 
that additional business from the economic 
and industrial expansion following comple¬ 
tion of this project even Justifies support 
from the railroads themselves. This canal 
means natural progress. Natural progress 
may be retarded or even diverted, but never 
permanently blocked. 

Recognized as a natural distribution point, 
the site of Alexandria was chosen by French 
and Spanish settlers long before the Lou¬ 
isiana Purchase. Located almost in the exact 
geographical center of the State, a circle 
with a radius reaching a hundred miles dis¬ 
tant would pass through or at the very door 
of Shreveport, Monroe. Baton Rouge. La¬ 
fayette. and Lake Charles. Surely. Alexan¬ 
dria Is the hub city of Louisiana. 

In spite of many disappointments through 
years of tireless fight against freight-rate 
discrimination Alexandria has. so far. suc¬ 
cessfully defended its commercial birthright. 
But it has been deprived of the full develop¬ 
ment which nature intended, and today it 


pleads for the privilege of climbing to the 
pinnacle of its economic possibilities. 

Convinced that cheap and adequate trans¬ 
portation is one of the basic factors in eco¬ 
nomic progress, Alexandria has long sought 
the benefits of Inland waterways. The pro¬ 
posed canal, leaving Red River about 30 
miles north of Its mouth and extending to 
the city of Shreveport, would fulfill that 
dream. It would connect central and north¬ 
west Louisiana with the Nation’s navigable 
waterways. It would greatly aid a large and 
prolific agricultural area now held in check 
by transportation costs which clog the wheels 
of progress. It would reclaim vast addi¬ 
tional acres, by proper drainage, for greater 
production of cotton, sugar, rice, and other 
farm products to help satisfy the wants of 
a growing nation. Such development would 
enable our farmers to retain and enjoy a 
greater share of the fruits of their own 
labors. Finally, It would bring higher living 
standards to our people. 

It Is notable, too. that unnatural barriers 
deprive our section of natural Industrial 
development. With low freight rates only 
on outbound raw materials, we see t ur great 
natural resources being shipped to distant 
points for processing. 

The devastating atomic bomb warns Amer¬ 
ica that industrial congestion in compara¬ 
tively few cltien Is a hazard to our national 
safety. DecentralIzrtlon of Industry must, 
of course, follow if we may hope to survive 
another war 

It has been said that nature was in an 
extravagant mood when she endowed Louisi¬ 
ana. Even natural waterways, no longer 
adaptable to modern every day needs, once 
served our people. But today, with great 
stores of precious raw materials, including 
oil. gas. salt, sulfur, limestone timber, 
sand and gJavel, with abundant fuel, with 
spacious sites for Industrial expansion, with 
amnle native labor, and with year-’round 
mild climate. Inland Louisiana’s only basic 
need Is for low-cost water transportation. 

We do not make this ippeal as individuals 
seeking to advance our own selfish Interests. 
We echo the call of our people and seek for 
them the stable and lasting prosperity which 
beckons. We have organized the Alexandria 
Port Development A8soclat‘on, of which I 
have the honor to be .iresidcnt, whose mem¬ 
bership covers practically (very phase of our 
economic life—manufacturers, processors, 
wholesahrs. retailers, bankers, professional 
men. Our purpose s the full development of 
our community. Among cur plans, when Red 
River Lateral Canal becomes a reality, is the 
promotion of adequate docks and other ta- 
cilltle** to serve our city and adjacent terri¬ 
tory. 

Then will come the economic development 
and exoansion which is our heritage. Then 
will come full fruition of our efforts and our 
dreams. Then will cur people share and en¬ 
joy the benefits of the magnificent treasures 
which nature bestowed upon us Then will 
cur national safety be more secure. Then, 
too. will the whole Nation profit through a 
better balanced economy. 


They Want Disaster 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker. I 
present for printing In the Appendix the 
following editorial taken from the De¬ 
troit (Mich.) News. This editorial Is 
timely and calls attention to the develop¬ 


ing situation. In view of the rapidly 
growing strikes throughout the country 
the reader will find the editorial very in¬ 
teresting indeed: 

THEY WANT DISASTER 

The Communist faction of the UAW-CIO 
is urging a general strike of automobile 
workers as an Improvement on Vice Presi¬ 
dent Walter Reuther’s one-at-a-tlme strategy. 

A general strike certainly would con¬ 
tribute more to the general economic paral¬ 
ysis of the country, if that is regarded as an 
Improvement. 

The Communist move evidently is in part, 
if not wholly, a maneuver In the never-end¬ 
ing game of union politics. That faction is 
laying the ground work for exploiting proba¬ 
ble membership dissatisfaction with the 
wage settlement, whatever it may be, 
achieved in the General Motors strike. The 
Commies will say they could have done 
better. 

They also may be counting on a steel wage 
settlement more favorable to union claims 
than Will be won in the auto industry. At 
any rate, their spokesmen lay heavy em¬ 
phasis on the strategy of Philip Murray, 
president of the steel workers as well as of 
the CIO, who has called an Industry-wide 
strike for next Monday. 

If the steel Industry goes down, however, 
the Commies can stop worrying about a 
general auto strike. A steel strike auto¬ 
matically would shut down the auto Indus¬ 
try, as well as a lot of others. 


Demobilization 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the Members of 
Congress had an opportunity to listen to 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz. These men offered 
explanations and explained the big Job 
of demooilizlng the Army and Navv. In 
my humble opinion, they failed to an¬ 
swer many of the quirstions which are 
now bothering the American people. 

What are the facts as to the size of the 
armed forces as of January 1, 1946? 
The Army has a total of 4,300.000 men 
in service; the Navy ha.> 2,117.000; the 
Marine Corps 292,000. The Navy has an 
added total enlistment of about 372,000 
since VJ-day. It can be readily seen 
that the armed forces now compose 
nearly 7.000,000 men. It should also be 
rememberod that there are nearly 1,000,- 
000 civilian employees, most of them 
outside of the United States, under the 
control of some branch of the armed 
forces. 

The Army is complaining that they are 
unable to handle all the present details 
of policing, watching surplus property, 
prisoners of war, and other duties im¬ 
posed upon them. If they are unable to 
do this with 4,300,000 men they now have, 
how. may I ask, would they expect to look 
after all of these details when they re¬ 
duce their forces to a million and a half 
as of July 1, 1946? 

The facts are. Mr. Speaker, that there 
has been very poor management and the 
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use of the men by the armed forces. In 
my humble opinion, the country did not 
expect to have an Army of nearly 7,000,- 
000 men 8 months after VE-day and more 
than 4 months after VJ-day. 

I am also of the opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Congress should declare hostili¬ 
ties at an end. We drafted men to fight 
this war. We lowered the age limit to 
get more men. Our Government made a 
solemn agreement with these drafted 
men that they would be in service for the 
duration, plus 6 months. Is it the intent 
of this Congress now, by a legal trick, to 
continue them in the Army by failing to 
declare hostilities at an end? In my opin¬ 
ion, Mr. Speaker, this one thing is help¬ 
ing to break down the morale of our 
Army more than any other one condition. 
This Congress should not only declare 
hostilities at an end but should definitely 
set the size of the Army and the Navy 
and take from the brass hats some of the 
authority that they had during wartime 
and which they would like to continue 
during peacetime. 


'^And Peace on Earth” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
written by me and appearing in the De¬ 
cember issue of the Villa Marian, and 
published by the students of the Villa 
Maria High School, Villa Maria, Pa.: 

“AND PEACE ON EARTH” 

(By Michael A. Petohan, Member of 
Congress) 

At Christmas, the least of the Prince of 
Peace, our thoughts turn naturally to that 
peace on earth which He came to bring. 
After the bloodiest war in human history all 
the world is hungering for peace. The great 
war is over; we have won the victory; we have 
not yet won the peace. When the Bishops 
of the United States met In Washington this 
November and surveyed the world situation, 
they issued a statement appropriately called 
Between War and Peace. 

That, Indeed, is our predicament today. 
We are in what Walter Llppmann calls 
“the period of pacification,” when the pas¬ 
sions aroused during the war have not yet 
been abated and when periodical flare-ups 
like the flash fires following a major confla¬ 
gration still occur. There is major trouble in 
China, trouble In Iran, trouble in Palestine, 
trouble in Java, trouble in Indochina, trou¬ 
ble It seems everywhere. We might exclaim, 
as Pope Pius XI, with the Prophets Jeremlas 
and Isalcs, exclaimed alter the last war in 
his encyclical, Ubl Arcano: “We looked for 
peace and no good came: for a time of heal¬ 
ing, and behold fear, for the time of healing, 
and behold trouble. We looked for light, 
and behold darkness • • • we have 

looked for judgment, and there is none: for 
salvation, and it is far from us.” 

The world is hungering for peace and the 
world must have peace. The development 
of atomic energy and Its use as a weapon of 
hideous destruction puts upon all the peoples 
of the world the solemn responsibUitr to 
assure a lasting pcaca. Gradually we are 


coming to understand the warnings of the 
atomic Bcientista that this planet cannot 
stand another war. Because that war would 
be an atomic war in which the belligerents 
would destroy not only themselves but the 
rest of the world as well 

And so we are witnessing this Christmas 
time a frenzied effort to work out the means 
of making any future war impossible. In a 
few weeks the most ambitious attempt ever 
made on an international scale to assure last¬ 
ing peace will begin at the London UNO 
Conference, Our best prayers must be of¬ 
fered for Its success. All the while we real¬ 
ize that even the most peifcctly conceived 
machinery for peace wil’ avail little unless 
It is powered by the will to peace. 

The angels who heralded the coming of 
the Prince of Peace expressed in their angel 
song the most profound political truth the 
nations could ponder today. “And peace on 
earth,” they sang “to men of good will.” 
The selfishness, suspicion, and distrust which 
wrecked the London Foreign Ministers Coun¬ 
cil will wreck the new organization for peace 
unless men and nations leain the lesson of 
the angels* song. There will be no peace 
whil3 the wills of the great nations are moti¬ 
vated by greed and pride and the determina¬ 
tion to dominate the affairs of the whole 
world. There will be no peace until the 
men who control the International organi¬ 
zation for peace are good men with good 
wills. 

It Is at this point that Catholicism can 
make an invaluable contribution to the cause 
of peace. Catholics still teaeh the principles 
of objective goodness. They still believe in 
the existence of free will and still attempt 
to develop a strong determined will. If 
peace is a matter of giving the world more 
r.nd more men and women of good will then 
the Catholic educational system of which 
your school Is such an important part can 
do its important share in brini^ing peace into 
the wot Id. Catholics are working mightily 
to influence the peace settlements as well ns 
the organization to maintain the peace, but 
they need the backing of millions of men 
and women of good will who know and love 
gcxjdnesE and have wills tr .lined to virtue and 
the full acceptance of the lav/ of Christ. If 
all of us work to bring into the world Just a 
little more of the good will which is the 
condition upon which God gives His peace, 
then we can be satisfied that we have done 
our share to establsh what the world most 
desperately needs, “peace on earth.” 


Starving German Women and Children 
EXTEI^SION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON, CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICITT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, many, 
many people in the United States who 
are not of German ancestry and who 
were and are ardently anti-Pasclst and 
anti-Nazi, are nevertheless horrified by 
our policy In Germany, which seems de¬ 
signed to condemn millions of women 
and children to the horrible death of 
slow starvation. 

In this connection, I wish to insert a 
letter from the Reverend Robbins W. 
Barstow, D. D.. director of the Commis¬ 
sion for World Council Service of the 
American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches: 

Mt Dear Ck>NGRES8WOMAN Lucs: I have 
sent the enclosed telegram to President 
Truman, 


Cannot you and other leadera exert suffi¬ 
cient pressure to force quick action by the 
War Department or the Treasury Department 
or whatever other office is blocking this 
ministry of mercy? 

1 will be most grateful for your help. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Robbins W. Barstow. 

A copy of his communication to the 
President, follows: 

Referring to our letter and petition to you 
and heads of Stale, War, Treasury, daUd De¬ 
cember 17 only response is irrelevaiiL and 
evasive answer from General Hildrlng dated 
January 4. He states that "special relief 
in Germany and other occupied areas must 
of necessity be limited to welfare agencies 
of the nationals concerned.'* This is pre¬ 
cisely what we are requesting. Namely, the 
shipment of clothing and other neces¬ 
sities to be distributed by Deutsche 
Evangellsche Hilesw’erke as cooperating arm 
of World Council of Churches Despite 
agreements of American church leaders with 
military authorities in Germany that tuch 
assistance is politically and morally desir¬ 
able we receive scant cooperation from Wash¬ 
ington offices. British authorities are al¬ 
lowing shipments of relief goods from Amer¬ 
ican church agencies into their, zone, but 
we are eilll barred from extending aid in 
American zone Unable even to secure clear¬ 
ance $100,000 church funds for purchase in 
Switzerland of medicines, fats, and oils spe¬ 
cifically requested. Our representatives ad¬ 
vise us "assurance of transportation for 
these materials into Germany.” Would 
be distributed by indigenous church or¬ 
ganization. Millions- of American Chris¬ 
tians deplore present-harsh policies and need¬ 
less delays making a mockery of profesred 
democratic and humanitarian alms. We en¬ 
dorse position stated bv Dr. Swanstrum. of 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in New 
York Times today. We urge immediate ex¬ 
ecutive action to expedite aid Otherwise 
this Nation will stand condemned before 
conscience of world for missing drcici^’t* op¬ 
portunity to build good will fur futuie world 
peace. 

I also wi&h to include at this point in 
the Record a copy of a letter from Howard 
A. Smith, of Bridgeport, Conn., written 
to President Truman on January lo on 
the same sub.iect: 

January 10, 1946. 
President Harry R Truman. 

Heuae, Wasliingtuii. D. C. 

Dt^ar President Truman: At the conclusion 
of the First World War. we promised, as a 
condition of the armistice, that we would 
feed the German people. It was 8 months 
after that promise before a food ship en¬ 
tered Germany. Three million Gormans died 
of starvation—-not the Kaiser or Hindenburg 
or other top-ranking Germans, but 3.000,00U 
women and children. 

Again we have promised to the German 
people as a condition of the peace that wo 
would feed them and again millions of Ger¬ 
mans are dying of starvation. You know tho 
horrible conditions reported in the Christian 
Century and you probably know of even more 
horrible conditions not reported and again 
It is the women and children who are dying. 
True, we are going to shoot this time the 
top-ranking Nazis after we put them through 
the more or less farcical trial for their crimes 
against humanity, but at least in the interim 
we are feeding them. It would be far more 
humane and kind to hoot these millions 
of women and children that we have, by the 
Morgenthau plan, literally sentenced to a 
Blow and horrible death. 

We have made the promise—we are pri¬ 
marily responsible and you as the leader of 
the American people must shoulder that re- 
eponslbllity. Relief organizations are per¬ 
mitted to send food to every other single 
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country in Europe but you do not permit 
any organization to send food to Germany. 
How cun you distinguish between a German 
child and any other child unless you have 
been converted to the principles of the Mor- 
genthau Mosaic law plan of an eye for an 
eye and 100 babies for every Buchenwald 
victim. 

1 heard a very prominent minister. Dr. 
Willinm Ward Ayer of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of New York City say over the air a 
few Sunday’s ago that every crime that we 
have attributed to our enemies we have com¬ 
mitted ourselves. I think 1 am quoting him 
correctly, but I believe there is a bigger crime 
that our enemies have not committed, at 
least on the scale we have, and that is the 
crime of hypocrisy. We are trying a few old 
men for their crimes against humanity but 
Qcd help US if America is ever put on trial 
for its crime against humanity today. 

Do not tell me you cannot do anything 
about it because of lack of ships. There are 
121 ships tied up, the papers tell us, for 
lack of crews but we got crews during the 
war. We got crews by paying them a bonus 
for crossing the ocean, more bonuses tor call¬ 
ing at certain ports and more bonuses for go¬ 
ing through mine areas. Well, there are no 
mine areas today and there are no subma¬ 
rines and there are no bombers to contend 
with, but there are reliable reports made by 
your representatives and officials that 10.- 
000.000 women and children will die in Ger¬ 
many this winter. Already it is reported 
that few children are alive in Germany today 
who were born in 1945. The infant mor¬ 
tality rate Is close to 100 percent. 

If we can pay bonuses to ship munitions 
to kill people, we can pay bonuses to ship 
food to save starving children. 1 am not a 
Nazi. I fought the Germans In 1917 and 
1918 and my two boys fought them this time, 
but babies and women are not our enemies. 
For Jesus Christ’s sake give them at least an 
equal chance with the other women and 
children in Europe. Please—bcfore It Is loo 
late. 

Respectfully, 

HowAr.D A. Smith. 


Admiral Land Did Hit Bit 


EXTENSION OP REI4ARKS 
or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tusaday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the New York Times of January 
9. Admiral Land recently retired as 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration 
after a long and brilliant career devoted 
to the service of his country. Our great 
fleet of merchant ships is a fitting tribute 
to his knowledge and skill. 

The editorial follows: 

ADMIRAL LAND DID HXfi ElT 

After serving his country for almost 48 
years, 39 of them In the Navy and 9 as Chair¬ 
man jf the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration. Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land has received President Tru¬ 
man's permission to retire. He has served 
the Nation well. His monument will be the 
greatest fleet of merchant ships that ever 
sailed the oceans of the world. 

Admiral Land gives as his chief reason for 
retirement the belief that he has *‘done his 


bit.” It was quite a bit. The only word to 
describe It is the one used by the President 
himself—‘'colossal.** Under Admiral Land's 
direction this country built and sent to sea 
60,000.000 deadweight tons of shipping, a feat 
unmatched In maritime history. This repre¬ 
sents five times the tonnage we possessed be¬ 
fore the war. and most of that was more than 
20 years old. Tsiday we have a splendid fleet 
of new fast vessels led by the Victory ships. 

But long before we were attacked the Mari¬ 
time Commission recognized that our future 
fronti'jrs lay on the oceans and planned for 
It. The first Liberty ship, appropriately 
named the Patrick Henry, sped down the 
ways on September 27. 1941, more than 2 
months befor^ Pearl Harbor. In the worst 
months of submarine warfare cur merchant 
vessel:*, were being sent to the bottom at the 
terrifying rate of 6D a month But activity 
in our shipyards to replace them was prodig¬ 
ious. Within 2 years we were turning them 
out at the rate of 180 a month, or more than 
6 a day. No such mass construction had 
ever before been dreamed of. But the Job 
was not alone to builo the ships. It was to 
keep them moving, to keep tl^elr cargoes 
pouring not only Into our far-ilung bases all 
over the world taut into the ports of friendly 
/.llled Powers. That job, too. Admiral Land 
handled with equal skill, devotion, and for¬ 
titude. 

He wants a rest now. He says he is "war- 
weary.” But it is no.- likely that he will re¬ 
main long at ease. Men with his knowledge 
and executive talents arc seldom allowed to 
retire. 


Supports Lateral Canal on Red River 


EXTFNSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Sylvan W. Nelken, of 
Natchitoches. La., at a hearing conducted 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, concerning the Red River lat¬ 
eral canal. 

General Crawford and members of the 
Beard of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
the Red River Valley, stretching through a 
considerable part of Louisiana, as well as 
other States, contains thousands of acres 
of the Nation’s most productive farm and 
grazing lands. The basic Industry of this 
territory is agriculture—chiefly cotton, live¬ 
stock, and hay crops. Continued production 
of cotton, because of inevitable lower prices, 
due to foreign competition, manufacture of 
synthetics, large carry-over, and loss of ex¬ 
port market—must be based upon speedy 
mechanization of Its production. This 
mechanization must and will cover all phases 
of production, planting, cultivating, and 
picking. Such change will most certainly 
create a problem in labor utilization. (One 
mechanical cotton picker is now doing the 
work of 100 cotton pickers.) A great reser¬ 
voir of semiskilled and unskilled labor will 
result. Give us water transportation and 
industry will gladly make use of this labor 
and solve the great problem of what will 
happen to the Negro In the valley when 
cotton is harvested by machine. Such indus¬ 
try that would move to the valley to utilize 
the relatively cheap available labor would 
create tonnage. To mechanize cotton will 
require the movement of much heavy ma¬ 
chinery—thus a great tonnage on the pro¬ 
posed canal. 


It is a fact that the Red River Valley lands 
produce more grass per acre than any other 
land In the Nation. A small amount of this 
grass is being dried and ground and shipped 
to feed manufacturers. With water trans¬ 
portation this business will multiply many 
times, creating tonnage and Jobs. 

The late President Roosevelt called the 
South the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem, 
and many of us from the South feel that 
he was correct. A great part of the South, 
lacking water transportation, has not been 
able to attract Industry to any great extent, 
thus making a continuance of too many 
small farmers unable to earn a satisfactory 
standard of living. If industry could be 
combined with small farm operation, much 
of the South’s economic problem would van¬ 
ish. Buying power of the individual would 
be greatly Increased, thus bringing about a 
great movement of goods along the proposed 
waterway 

In conclusion, may 1 point out again: 

1. Cotton will be mechanized, thus creat¬ 
ing a vast amount of surplus labor. 

2. That industry will most certainly use 
this labor. 

3. That a tremendous amount of farm 
machinery must move to the Valley. 

4. New industries will develop because of 
cheap transportation. 

6 . The canal will improve the income of 
our citizens and thus increase the movement 
of goods. 


Housing Is Essential for Such a Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. January 15. 1946 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Hon. John W. Bricker over the 
Columbia network on Saturday, January 
12. 1946: 

Ih.s morning as 1 came to the office 1 
noticed five new houses under construction. 
Some were frame, some stone. A hundred 
more might well be built in that same com¬ 
munity. This same situation prevails In the 
thousands of communities of cur land. 

Millions of veterans are returning, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of them married. A great 
majority of the newly available housing 
facilities will be needed by returning veterans. 
Some will be needed for the shifting familUs 
resulting from readjustment of our indu.s- 
trlal production to peacetime needs. 

We cannot completely segregate political 
problems from each other Housing is in¬ 
separably linked up with reconversion and 
Industrial development. A strike in steel 
affects housing. 

Public policy is determined by the attitude 
In which we approach the integrated whole 
of the problems confronting the govern¬ 
mental bodies of our country. Certainly 
housing demands political attention today. 
This is well attested by the number of bills 
before the Congress, the attention that has 
been given and will necessarily be given to 
the problem by the Congress. State legisla¬ 
tures have been working with it and many 
may be called back especially to consider 
the problem of providing homes for people. 
Councils of our cities are constantly dealing 
with the various aspects of building and 
bousing. Building codes and standards need 
attention and revision in many instances. 

Possibly the most acute aspect of housing 
is in connection with the returning veterans 
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who want to go back into tha universities 
and colleges of the country. The educa¬ 
tional programs of hundreds of thousands 
of young men and women who were in the 
armed service were Interrupted. As a mat¬ 
ter of right, they are entitled to the oppor¬ 
tunity to make up that which they have 
lost. The welfare of our country is in no 
small degree dependent upon the proper 
training of those who are to assume leader¬ 
ship in the* days hence. Our universities, 
their administrations, and boards of trustees 
can never be forgiven and should not, unless 
they do everything within their power to 
provide the facilities to make possible the 
best educational program for the returning 
veterans. Housing is essential to such a 
program. 

We should also be mindful of the fact that 
when an individual builds his own home, 
either directly or through private contractor, 
he builds something more than a place to 
live. Something of his personality, his in¬ 
dividuality, his aims, and ambitions in life 
enter into the structure. It ties him more 
closely to his home, to the community, and 
to the nation of which he is a part. That 
factor must not be foi gotten In determining 
public policy. 

American life has been built around the in¬ 
dividual, his family, his home. His individ¬ 
ual rJ::hts are paramount. The individual 
citizen of America is not one of a mass of 
Americans. For him. his rights, his oppor¬ 
tunities. his enjoyment, the American Gov¬ 
ernment was organized and must continue to 
be his servant, subject to his guiding will. 
The lure of a good family life and of a home— 
and yet a better home—is one of the noblest 
motives of our American community life. 
That ambition to own one’s home America 
dare not injure, for government cannot re¬ 
generate it It is something inherent in the 
American heart and soul and conscience and 
upon it we must build public policy. 

The local problems of housing require dif¬ 
ferent approaches. There are some funda¬ 
mental principles that must guide the public 
housing program at this time if it is to ulti¬ 
mately effectuate the good that we desire. 

I am excluding in this consideration today 
the problem of housing for the needy and 
those who are dependent upon their Govern¬ 
ment for the necessaries of life. Let us con¬ 
sider a lew of the fundamentals that must be 
regarded In the immediate housing program 
for the American family. 

1. THE BUILDING PKOGRAM IN EVERT ro.SSlBLE 

WAY SHOULD BE CARRIED OUT BY PRIVATE 

BUSINESS 

There are over 37,000.000 homes in Amer¬ 
ica. Approximately 30.000.000 of these 
meet high standards of living conditions. 
Electricity, gas, refrigeration, adequate water 
facilities are the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion In the American home. Practically all 
of these homes have been built by private en¬ 
terprise. Government standards locally fixed 
have protected the public interest. Approxi¬ 
mately 19.000.000 of these units are occupied 
by the owners. It is most encouraging that 
the percentage of homes occupied by the 
owners has increased in a marked way during 
the war years. 

A million housing units have been erected 
during war years. A great part of this con¬ 
struction has been under private ownership 
and private construction. We have an ex¬ 
ample here in Columbus that private owner¬ 
ship has proven speedier, more efficient, and 
able to produce in greater quantities than 
any Government agency. In 1940. in a city 
of 800.000 people, private builders built 1,700 
building units; in 1941,1,400; and since 1940, 
4,954 home units have been built and sold 
for a figure of $6,000 each or under. In the 
spring of 1943, Defense Housing Incorporated, 
a Covemment agency, undertook to build 200 
units In the $7,500 class. These were com¬ 
pleted nearly 2 years later, t think that 
those figures generally mark the relative effi¬ 


ciency of political operation as contrasted 
with private operation. This contrast is 
more marked when there is a scarcity of 
materials as there is today. 

2. THERE MUST «£ LESS GOVERNMENT REGULA¬ 
TION AND MORE GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGE¬ 
MENT IF THE HOUSING PROBLEM IS TO BE 

SOLVED 

There are already too many czars, direc¬ 
tors, regulators In Washington for the good 
of the housing program. There is adequate 
legislative authority for Government en¬ 
couragement to building houses. Each 
house that is built means a home for some¬ 
one, and in most cases a veteran. There Is 
not enough ability in all the bureaucratic 
organizations of the Federal Government to 
mesh the various detailed needs of the com¬ 
munities of America into a uniform policy 
that will be in the public interest. Control 
and regulation should be brought to the local 
communities. The banks and building and 
loans are bulging with money—ready to be 
used. Owners and builders are ready to pro¬ 
ceed. and will proceed as soon as released 
from the red tape of Washington. OPA 
recently, in a bulletin, boasted of increased 
production In certain fields of building mate¬ 
rials because of price increases permitted. 

A housing czar has now been appointed. 
The very name is repulsive to the American 
public and yet it is typical of the bureau¬ 
cratic attitude toward the people of Ameri¬ 
ca—that they must be pushed around, di¬ 
rected, restricted, and regulated. We have 
Just fought a horrible war and gloriously won 
it to do away with that kind of thing and 
permit our people to live their lives rather 
than grope about from day to day trying to 
find out what their government will permit 
them to do or furnish them. 

Through the power-mad bungling of OPA. 
we now have a shortage of butter and a 
surplus of milk and butterfat. This is Just 
the most recent mistake of this political in¬ 
stitution of government, which has so greatly 
handicapped America’s effort to move for¬ 
ward and is now interfering with the housing 
program. 

It has been so inept in its work, so politi¬ 
cally vicious In its administration, that the 
American people have completely lost confi¬ 
dence in not only the low. but In the political 
manipulation and administration of the l&w\ 

1 note in the Washington Daily News of 
Friday. December 14. that enough lumber has 
been shipped to foreign countries during 1946 
to build some seventy-five thousand to one 
hundred thousand homes in America. The 
article further says that higher prices could 
be secured in the foreign market than OPA 
would permit here at home. With the cry¬ 
ing need for more and more material In 
America, no one can Justify a program that 
permits a situation like that to come about. 
I am advised that the export of lumber is 
increasing the first quarter of this year over 
that which went out of the country last 
year. A public building administrator, such 
as has been appointed, can have but one 
function to perform, and that is to break the 
bottleneck in supplies. It will take the fear¬ 
less courage, the ability and driving energy 
of a man like William Jeffers in the rubber 
program, because that which is needed today 
to solve the housing problem in America is 
first—material, and second—labor. 

A step has been made in releasing the Army 
and Navy supplies for the building program. 
Temporary housing facilities have been made 
available for Immediate needs. This is com¬ 
mendable. but it is only a temporary expedi¬ 
ent. The material for building homes must 
flow from the mills and factories of America 
and until the wheels of industry start to 
turn that supply will not be available. 

The greatest handicap that production has 
today are the restrictions and Government 
regulRtlon which prevents the free flow of 
materials and rapid reconversion and promo¬ 
tion in production. These are the bottle¬ 
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necks first to be opened. There is, of course, 
a shortage of labor which will be taken care 
of, in my Judgment, with the release of ma¬ 
terials and with the returning of the vet¬ 
erans. Here is a field in which the virtues of 
the Republic ought to reassert themselves. 
Housing calls for private initiative and pri¬ 
vate enterprise. Opportunity with Govern¬ 
ment encouragement must be established. 
There is sufficient Government power today 
to direct the flow of the available materials 
Into the proper channels. There are enough 
homebuilder.^ in America to do the Job. 
There is sufficient local authority to protect 
the public interest. There is a desire here 
among all those needing homes to establish 
their iamilies, to own their homes. Home 
owning has continued and will continue to be 
the very hearthstone of the Republic. We 
must drive from government all those in 
every bureau and commiB.slon at once who 
look upon the American people ns a mass— 
who W'oulcl regiment them, shift them about, 
use them according to political whims or 
personal desires. 

We muft again encourage pride of produc¬ 
tion and release the full force of competi¬ 
tion. In no other way can we secure full 
employment, retain individual freedom, and 
fa‘;ter the home owning and home loving in¬ 
stincts. the undergirders of the Republic. 


Why Our Soldiers Protest at Manila 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICKEL 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 194$ 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I want to say that while the War 
Department and the Navy make detailed 
explanations with reference to bringing 
our boys home, the fact remains that 
they are still in foreign lands. 

More than 2 months ago I introduced 
bills into this House with reference to 
the number of ships with foreign coun¬ 
tries and the use of our own ship.s to re¬ 
turn the boys back to this country. The 
bills were referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and up 
to this time the administration has been 
successful in smothering hearings on this 
legislation. There have been no hearings 
or investigations with reference to the 
matter of our ships with foreign lands 
and the use of our own ships. 

Forestalling every means of keeping 
the facts from the public as to failure to 
use our ships. It is no wonder that the 
men overseas are becoming dissatisfied. 

The fake story of “no ships” put forth 
by the administration concerning the use 
of our ships to bring our boys home, was a 
fraud on our men overseas as well as 
upon the parents In this country. 

It is no surprise that they are now 
openly asserting themselves and de¬ 
manding that they be brought home, 
when they find the administration has 
lied to them and smothers hearings on 
bills covering the use of our ships. 

And I want to include the printed mat¬ 
ter that I have just received from Manila 
which evidences the temper and feeling 
of those who have been mistreated by our 
Government: 
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MR. TRUMAN, BRIEF US NOW 

The late A1 Smith campaigned, “Let’s look 
at the record." 

Let’s look at the demobilization record as 
portrayed In the news dispatches from Wash¬ 
ington to the Daily Paclficlan: 

September 22. Point scores announced: 
October, 70; November, 60; and after that 
all 2-year men. 

September 26. No 36-point enlisted men 
or 48-polnt officers will be sent overseas. 

October 20. Army must reduce point score 
to keep pace with demobilization. 

October 21. War Department reaffirms re¬ 
lease target dates. 

October 24. Homeward sailings lag behind 
goal. 

November 20. Pacific-based returnees prom¬ 
ised relief as transport surplus looms for 
January. 

December 5. 9. 12, 15. Bright prospects on 
shipping as backlog breaks. 

December 21. Fifty points good December 
31. 

December 28. All troops not needed to go 
home by March 1, says Patterson. 

January 3. Sixty-three thousand more 
berths assigned to AFWESPAC. 

January 5. Empty berths sail to United 
States for lack of eligible men. 

January 6. Army announces demobiliza¬ 
tion will be slowed down and the return of 
some troops delayed. 

The facts read like a war-of-nerves drive. 
Yet throughout all the confusion one fact 
stood out: Policy makers were promising 
that men above occupation needs would be 
sent home immediately. 

But what about the two new situations? 

(1) The Secretary of War didn’t know the 
way the point system is being operated. Does 
this show lack of liaison and understanding 
of our Washington leaders on the problem? 
This, with all the public clamor. 

(2) Rate of demobilization Is slowed down 
because of the difficulty of getting overseas 
replacements. What has happened to the 
thousands of red applers and selective-serv¬ 
ice inductees? Have no replacements been 
trained since VJ-day? 

We ask our Commander In Chief, Harry S. 
Truman, to give us the facts. We were 
briefed on our mission during days of com¬ 
bat. Let us be briefed now. 

POTENTIAL VETERAN 

Do you want to go home? 

We were told that— 

1. There will be no empty berths returning 
to United States (War Department). 

2. We need only 200,000 men for occupation 
(Mac Arthur). 

3. No men will be held after they become 
eligible (War Department). 

4. Men not needed for occupation or sur¬ 
plus-property disposal will be home by March 
1, 1946 (Secretary Patterson). 

5. By March 1946 all men with 2 years* 
service will be eligible for discharge (War 
Department). 

6 . When shipping is available men will go 
home (Secretary Patterson). 

7. Sixty-eight thousand berths will be as¬ 
signed to AFWESPAC for January (War De¬ 
partment) . 

The truth is— 

1. Navy takes 130 ships off Pacific run 
(authorized source). 

2. Ships leave Manila partly empty (A. S.). 

3. 1 didn’t know men overseas had stopped 
accumulating points (Secretary Patterson). 

4. Secretary Patterson said on Guam that 
he didn’t know 2-ycar men were to become 
eligible In March 1946. 

5. Discharges cut in half ; a man may be 
kept In the Pacific 3 months after becoming 
eligible (Lieutenant General Collins). 

This is the story: The Army is up to its 
old tricks. Believing that public opinion is 
sufficiently placated by discharges to date. 


the Army hopes to fall back to such double 
talk as “But men are not yet eligible." Dis¬ 
charges have been Intentionally slowed down 
first by the cry, “There are no ships,” and now 
that they can no longer contend this, the cry 
is that there are no men eligible. In this 
last one nothing Is said about refusing to 
lower the points except that it will disrupt 
the divisional organization of the Army, but 
again It Is skillfully left out that the Army is 
trying to hold wartime installations with 
what Is to be a peactime Army. 

It seems we are to be used as a pressure 
group to force Congress to pass compulsory 
military training. 

It seems also that If we wish to get home 
that we will hkve to do something about It. 
Write your family and Congressman, and 
above all. Insist that the GI be glveif an 
open hearing with the Senate investigating 
committee that Is to be in Manila Monday, 
January 7. 

Every soldier in Manila Is requested to be 
at city hall, Manila, today. Monday. Jan¬ 
uary 7, at 6 p. m. to form a welcoming com¬ 
mittee for the Senate investigating com¬ 
mittee. 


Manchester’s Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein a letter which I 
have received from Ernest G. Swantaurg, 
chairman of the special housing com¬ 
mittee of the Manchester (N. H.) Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce: 

Chamber of Commerce, 
Manchester, N. H., January 8, 1946, 
The Honorable Chester E, Merrow, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Merrow; Manchester’s 
housing problem, like that of many other 
communities throughout the country, is so 
critical that we have been forced to try and 
find a solution to it outside of the new- 
bulldlng field. Our reason for doing this was 
because of the fact that materials are not 
adequate for any new-bulldlng program and 
it looks as though they will not be available 
in quantity for quite some time. As a result 
of considerable study, we have arrived at a 
plan which wo think has great merit. We 
can see Its possible benefits here in our own 
community and it could undoubtedly be 
put Into effect throughout the entire country. 

Our plan is to overlook the new-bulldlng 
field for the time being and devote all of 
our efforts to the rehabilitating of substand¬ 
ard houses and to the remodelifig of exist¬ 
ing one- and two-family houses so as to 
accommodate more families. We find that 
in some cases the biggest part of the work 
can be done with the materials already in 
the building. In other cases it is necessary 
to use only a small amount of lumber and 
to install plumbing and fixtures. In no cace 
would we use anywhere near the amount 
of lumber that would be required in the 
building of the average new small home. 
In other words, our available supply of ma¬ 
terials can be stretched to cover some 5 
to 10 times as much ground if we restrict 
our operations to remodeling and rehabilitat¬ 
ing work. 

In order to do such work efficiently, co¬ 
operation on the part of all Federal agencies 


is needed This moans the lifting of restric¬ 
tions on the usage of lumber now available 
so that we might proceed with such a pro¬ 
gram and possibly the adding of new re¬ 
strictions which would prohibit the use of 
lumber for any purposes except remodeling 
and rehabilitating until such time as the 
materials are coming through in volume suf¬ 
ficient to warrant the begffinlng of a new 
building program. In Manchester, we have 
started out on such a program. We have had 
splendid cooperation from the local news¬ 
papers explaining our plan and we Lave re¬ 
ceived numerous requests from property 
owners to discuss the matter further with 
them. It appears that they never thought 
a great deal about converting single- and 
two-family homes Into multiple units until it 
was cnlled to their attention. 

In SLveral Instances, we have found that a 
good deal of lumber is being used for strictly 
nor.essential projects—skating rinks, dance 
halls, etc., make up this category. 

We believe that this is one opportunity you 
have to serve not only the people of your 
own State but the country as a whole In 
pointing out to them the advantages of fol¬ 
lowing the suggested program of rehabili¬ 
tating and remodeling possible for the next 
6 or 8 months. We trust that you will see 
your way clear to have lifted any restrictions 
which Interfere with this program and to 
place In effect such new restrictions as arc 
needed to proceed efficiently with such a pro¬ 
gram. 

Yours very truly. 

Ernest G. Swandurg, 
Chairman, Special Housing Committee, 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

P. S.—A further suggestion might be of¬ 
fered to the effect that this program might 
well be sponsored by chambers of commerce 
in all parts of the country and thus eliminate 
the nc*ed for additional Federal agencies. 


The Laboring People of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, an in¬ 
tense and well-financed campaign is now 
being conducted by many of the huge 
corporations of this country to drive the 
laboring people of our Nation Into the 
throes of reaction. They refuse to bar¬ 
gain collectively. They will not recognize 
the fact that the laboring class has suf¬ 
fered drastic reductions In take-home 
pay while the cost of living has steadily 
increased. Under permission granted by 
this House I include in my remarks a 
telegram received yesterday from the 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Washington, D. C.: 

Washington, D. C., January 14,1946. 
Hon. John J. Rooney., 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The laboring people of the United States 
today are the target of a most vicious cam¬ 
paign of propaganda, which is also mislead¬ 
ing some Members of Congress. Instead of 
rewarding labor for its decisive contribution 
to victory in the recent war, there are those 
In Congress who would pillory the men and 
women who won the battle of production. 
These spokesmen for reaction are bent not 
only on destroying organized labor, but are 
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deliberately prerenting the adoption of leg- 
iilation on full employment, houeing, health, 
eoeial eeeurity, Including amerdmante to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. It ie time that 
thmking Member! of Gongrem got on their 
feet and read into the Rbooed the facts about 
the saoriflcee the American worker has made 
and the fine Job he has done for the war 
effort. Since VJ-day labor has suffered 
serious reductions in take-home pay while 
the cost of living has continued to mount. 
As president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen I call upon you to take an active 
part in offsetting the antidemocratic drive 
now being conducted against the working 
men and women of our Nation. 

A. F. Whitney. 


Red River Lateral Canal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday» January 15, 1946 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include a statement made by 
Mr. Qeorge F. Chicola, of Alexandria, 
La., in support of the project to construct 
a lateral canal on Red River In Louisiana: 

It has been my good fortune to have lived 
in the city of Alexandria. La., for the past 30 
years. During the last 16 years I have been 
actively engaged in the wholesale-jobbing 
business in the city of Alexandria. La., and 
with pardonable pride, I believe that I can 
say that I am thoroughly familiar with the 
economic conditions of the whole of central 
Louisiana. While my business connections 
consume a great deal of time I have been 
active in civic work and am at present pres¬ 
ident of the Alexandria Rotary Club. I men¬ 
tion this fact in order t.o show mv range of 
observation of conditions and business. 

Alexandria. La., is located on Red River in 
the geographical center of the State and is 
the parish (or county) seat of the parish of 
Rapides. It is the heart of the hard-surface 
highway system, leading into every direction 
of the United States. 

Alexandria is surrounded by the richest and 
most fertile lands in the world and agricul¬ 
ture is a principal industry or occupation. 
Cattle-grazing lands are equal to any in the 
United States and the cattle Industry is grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. The lumber in¬ 
dustry is again finding itself, assisted by 
planned reforestation. Oil fields are in 
every direction of Alexandria and the devel¬ 
opment is only In its beginning. 

Because of Alexandria's strategic location 
and the natural advantages, aforementioned. 
Alexandria is on its way to become a great 
industrial and Jobbing center. 

The development of water transportation 
will naturally afford cheaper and more trans¬ 
portation and so hasten and materially assist 
Alexandria in becoming an outstanding in¬ 
dustrial and Jobbing center. The range for 
service to Jobbers into trade areas will be 
extended and the business of Alexandria 
Jobbers, because of this increased territory 
opportunities, should triple in volume. 

The development of water transportation 
will enable the railway systems to render a 
greater and better service, moving perishables 
and fast moving freight more expeditiously. 
By moving heavy and slow moving freight via 
water transportation, a bottleneck in existing 
car shortages will be eliminated. 

In conclusion, insofar as Alexandria is con¬ 
cerned, water transportation will assist other 


means of transportation and will work in 
conjunction with other means of transporta¬ 
tion in the development of a greater Alex¬ 
andria. The opportimity of water trans¬ 
portation will bring new factories and busi¬ 
ness to Alexandria and this will mean addi¬ 
tional tonnage for all types of transportation. 
In the future greatness of Alexandria, water 
transportation can well and truly move on 
with other means of transportation. 

The Program of the American Legion 
Auxiliary 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address delivered by Dr. Ruth 
Miller Steese, State president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. over Station WHJB, Greensburg. 
Pa., on January 8. 1946: 

A Happy New Year to every one and may 
that happiness be crowned with the realiza¬ 
tion of those national and international 
plans which shall culminate in an enduring 
peace. 

To consider the program of the American 
Legion Auxiliary at the beginning of this 
New Year of 1946, the first year which has 
witnessed the daWn of peace for a long pe¬ 
riod of time, it is necessary to think Just 
What constitutes membership i) this great¬ 
est patriotic organization of women. Wc, as 
an organization, are most unique for we were 
organized by the American Legion in 1919, 
Just 8 months after their own organization 
in Paris, France. They planned our program 
for us and they defined what should consti¬ 
tute our membership. 

Bacause of the action of the American 
Legion, our parent organization, the Ameri¬ 
can Legion Auxiliary, opens its ranks to the 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters of 
Legionnaires and of those men and women 
who paid the supreme sacrifice in World 
Wars 1 and 11. We are also proud to claim 
within our membership those women who 
served our country in these two wars and 
who carry an honorable discharge from the 
armed services. With such a type of member¬ 
ship. we in the State of Pennsylvania are 
proud to announce our membership for this 
new year of 1946—a paid-up membership to 
date of over 66.000 women. But to these 
66,003 we would add another 66.000 because 
in our organization we offer an opportunity 
for unusual service to humanity. 

May 1 outline for you Just a few of our 
Interests—interests which command the at¬ 
tention of women of every religion bound 
together with that one common tie—service 
to humanity, service to others, service whose 
only recompense is to be found in unselfish 
devotion to those objectives which alone 
make life worth the living. 

During the recent holiday season, when so 
many were Interested in a new fur coat, a 
diamond ring, or a trip to the sunny South¬ 
land. the women of the American Legion 
Auxiliary visited every Government, State, 
and county hospital and institution in this 
great Commonwealth, distributing gifts to 
every serviceman and veteran, making con¬ 
tacts for them with their families back home 
and arranging that those families back home 
were also having a pleasant Christmas. In 
our mental hospitals, where so much thought 


must be given as to the correct type of gift, 
boxes were given containing those articles 
which could not injure the patients, but 
gifts which would remind them that there 
are still those In the outside world who 
know and care. In our medical hospitals 
and institutions we gave lovely boxes with a 
great variety of articles to please every taste, 
we distributed dollar bills and we gave par¬ 
ties to help and encourage, to help many to 
forget where they were, even if only for a 
few short hours. 

The children of those hospitalized and 
disabled were not forgotten in any commu¬ 
nity. The slogan—"A square deal for every 
child”—is a reminder every month of the 
year, as well as in December, of our obliga¬ 
tion to the youth of America. At Scotland— 
Pennsylvania’s only school for the orphans 
of her sailors and soldiers—Christmas week 
was, indeed, a merry one with the continu¬ 
ous arrival of those packages which were 
the answer to the letters written to a faithful 
Santa Claus—that Santa Claus being the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

But our program in the American Legion 
Auxiliary is not just the distribution of gifts 
at Christmas. Throughout the year nine 
Government hospitals and veterans' facili¬ 
ties in Pennsylvania, one in Maryland, and 
three in New York are cared for by our Penn¬ 
sylvania women, who distribute cigarettes, 
help with ward parties and dances, and add 
those personal touches which make perma¬ 
nent residence in a hospital a little more 
earphones. 

These personal needs are supplemented by 
larger gifts to the hospitals themselves— 
permanent installations which are of value 
over a long period of years. These gifts in¬ 
clude printing presses, mimeograph ma¬ 
chines, band, orchestra, and athletic equip¬ 
ment—even the installation of bowling alleys 
and of metal collapsible stadiums and of 
master radio-control sets with hundreds of 
earphones. 

Our first great project for 1946 is the erec¬ 
tion of a greenhouse at Valley Forge General 
Hospital. As a living memorial to those men 
who by the sacrifice of their arms and leg? 
on the Normandy beachhead, by the loss ol 
their sight in the seething waters of the 
South Seas, and by the contribution of their 
very lives, made this year of peace possible, 
we would erect this greenhouse—erect it on 
the soli of Valley Forge—soil made sacred by 
Washington and his men in 1776. soil whose 
sacredness was preserved by the men and 
women of 1941-46. 

This greenhouse at Valley Forge will bo 
the answer to many needs. The blind, whose 
sense of touch is now th'» keener, can derive 
many hours of pleasure an ' comfort from 
the simple task of working In the ground. 
The war-weary can fill many lonely moments 
while the pleasure of blooming flowers grad¬ 
ually takes their thoughts from the crash of 
guns and the zoom of planes to the beauties 
and the quietness of enduring peace The 
permanently bedridden can find happiness 
in the enjosmient which comes from colorful 
flowers scattered in the wards of the hos¬ 
pital—flowers which come from the hospital 
grcenliouse. 

This greenhouse project will be flnanced 
by the collection of coupons from various 
articles of merchandise and by large and 
small financial contributions from individ¬ 
uals and organizations whose great interest 
is the loving care of our hospitalized veteran. 
Already we have received checks for $1 and 
for $100 from those whr felt most keenly 
the meaning of war, from those wjio gave 
their all in that war. and from those who 
prefer to give to the living. 

In addition to our vast program on re¬ 
habilitation and child welfare, the American 
Legion Auxiliary offers a national detonse 
program which would maintain the peace 
which nations fought for. This program de¬ 
mands for America an army and navy which 
would be of rufficient size to keep America 
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secure—-an army and navy second to none. 
This program also seeks the enactment oi 
the American Legion plan of universal train¬ 
ing for national security. If you wish per¬ 
manent national security, study this plan 
of the American Legion and then Join with 
us in working for its passage into permanent 
legislation in our congressional halls in 
Washington. 

National defense and Americanism are in¬ 
separable. Our Americanism program Is a 
practical one, teaching in our schools what 
citizenship means through the medium of 
essay contests, emphasizing the good traits 
of citizenship by the awarding of medals to 
outstanding students, stressing the value of 
good sportsmanship by our support of the 
American Legion’s junior baseball program, 
and sponsoring girl and boy scout troops 
to aid in the development of future leader¬ 
ship. 

The poppy program of the American Legion 
and its auxiliary commands public interest. 
We are the only organizations—may I re¬ 
peat—we are the only organizations which go 
into our Government and veterans’ hospitals 
in Pennsylvania and present a poppy-making 
program. The hospitalized men make the 
popples, are paid for the making of them by 
our organizations, and then we, the members, 
sell those same poppies that the proceeds may 
further promote the welfare of the disabled 
and hospitalized veterans and their families. 
If we would all realize that the purchase of 
an American Legion poppy means employ¬ 
ment to the hospitalized and compensation 
for him and his family we would buy more 
and more poppies and make a reality our 
slogan for 1946—2,000.000 poppies worn over 
2 .000.000 hearts—another living tribute to 
those who gave and gave and gave. 

These are but a few of the many phases of 
our American Legion Auxiliary program—a 
program which has a personal appeal to every 
woman interested in the enduring things of 
life. Will you by your membership add to the 
great womanpower of the auxiliary, so that, 
working together we, os women, may add our 
strength to preserve the peace for which 
Washington and his men fought at Valley 
Forge, for which Lincoln dedicated the Na¬ 
tional Cemetery at Gettysburg, for which the 
men of ’17 and '18 went over there, and for 
which the men and women of '41 and '46 
encircled the globe. 

To be an auxiliary member means an op¬ 
portunity to be a finer citizen, a more de¬ 
voted comrade, a finer member of the United 
Nations. We would welcome you and you 
and you to membership, a membership which 
embraces every race, doss, and creed which 
fought for the security of these United 
States—a membership which serves but two 
masters—God and country. 

And so as we stand at the beginning of the 
New Year of 1946. as you, a member, and you, 
a prospective member, consider our program, 
may I ask for each of you the realization of 
this wish— 

“May the Giver of Gifts give unto you 

That which is good and that which is true; 

The will to help and the courage to do; 

A heart that can sing the whole day 
through: 

Whether the sky be gray or blue. 

May the Giver of Gifts give these to you. 

That which is good and that which is true: 

The will to help and the courage to do.” 


Silly ^'Sentinels” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE G.SAD0WSKI 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. 8ADOW8KI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord. I wish to include the following edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton News of January 14,1946: 

SILLY “SENTINELS” 

The Detroit group which has organized 
itself as the Society of Sentinels deserves 
some sort of award for the worst idea of 
1946. 

The year is young. But It is not likely to 
produce any more asinine proposals than 
the ones advertised by these “sentinels” in 
Detroit, New York, and Washington news¬ 
papers. 

Generally, they want to abolish the New 
Deal. Specifically, they urge President Tru¬ 
man to advocate repeal of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, the wage-hour law, the social- 
security law. and practically every other Fed¬ 
eral law adopted since 1933 in efforts to im¬ 
prove the condition of workers and farmers. 

Chairman of this sociu^j is Les Allman, 
advertising director for the Freuhauf Trailers 
Corp. One of the vice chairmen is Stephen 
Du Brul, a General Motors economist. Its 
secretary is Wayne Stettbacher of the Detroit 
Employers Association. Its treasurer is 
Noble Travis, a banker. 

Shades of the Liberty League! 

The Sentinels appear to believe—at least, 
they say—that they are defending free enter¬ 
prise against regimentation. In our opinion, 
they do not represent the viewpoint of any 
large number of industrialists or business¬ 
men. If they did, then free enterprise would 
indeed be in deadly peril of destruction by 
blind, black reaction. 

The American people, we think, hope to see 
many New Deal laws made fairer, more work¬ 
able and more effective instruments for the 
purposes they are intended to serve. But 
they do not want, and they do not propose 
to let, these laws be wiped from the books. 

It's a free country. The Sentinels have a 
right to be stupid, and to advertise their stu¬ 
pidity. But American business and industry 
as a whole—and especially the companies 
wit.i which officers of this society are identi¬ 
fied—should lose no time in repudiating the 
group and its absurd program. 

New York Am vets Hold First State 
Convention 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include three brief newspaper clip¬ 
pings that appeared in Buffalo, N. Y., 
newspapers concerning the recently held 
State convention of the American Vet¬ 
erans of World War II—Amvets—as 
follows: 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of 
December 16. 1945 J 

Storm Delays Amvets' First State Session— 

Important Business Scheduled por To¬ 
day 

American Veterans of World War II will 
attain the size and Importance of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion within a few years, Joseph H. 
Lelb, of Washington, national legislative di¬ 
rector of Amvets. predicted yesterday a1 the 
opening of the first annual State convention 
of the organization In Hotel Lafayette. 

Amvets now has a membership of 25,000. 
which is greater than the American Legion 
strength after its first year of organization. 
Lelb asserted. He said Buffalo, which has 17 
posts, is a leader in Amvets growth. 


storm delays delegates 

Because of the storm, many delegates ar¬ 
rived late, and most buainesr was postponed 
vntll today. At the morning and afternoon 
sessions today, officers will be elected, a State 
charter adopted, and the resolution commit¬ 
tees will report on revision of the G1 bill of 
rights, the full employment bill, the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill, waiving of premi¬ 
ums on retirement pensions for veterans re¬ 
turning to civil-service Jobs, and the exten¬ 
sion of price and rent control beyond 1946. 

Amvets national headquarters is planning 
to buy the Government’s McLean Gardens 
In Washington from the Defense Homes Cor¬ 
poration and operate it as a cooperative proj¬ 
ect, Lelb announced. The cooperative will be 
financed by 700 veterans who will pool their 
$2,000 loans under the G1 bill. If it is suc¬ 
cessful, similar projects will be organized 
throughout the country. 

SEEK SURPLUS BENEFITS 

The legislative director reported progress 
In Amvets efforts to have the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Board “changed from a policy-making 
group to an organization staffed by veterans 
who will sell property direct to veterans and 
civilians.” 

“We don’t find any fault with the Ameri¬ 
can Legion and other veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions,” Lelb said. “But we feel the veterans 
of World War II can solve best our problems 
by having an organization of our own In 
which we have a community of interest, age, 
and experiences.” 

Raymond O’Brien, of Buffalo, acting State 

mmander. presided. 

(Prom the Buffalo Courier-Express of Decem¬ 
ber 17. 19451 

Amvets Close First Annual Session Here— 

Better-Trained State Counselors De¬ 
manded 

A resolution recommending that counselors 
group to an organization staffed by veterans 
Affairs be given more extensive training was 
passed at the closing session lust night of the 
first annual State convention of Amvets, 
American veterans of World War II. at Hotel 
Laluyette. 

Forty-throe delegates, representing 32 Am- 
vet posts throughout the State, charged that 
many counselors are insufficiently trained, 
especially in handling questions about on- 
the-Job training. 

Increased effort on the part of local and 
State authorities to arrange Immediate 
housing facilities for veterans and their fam¬ 
ilies was urged in a second re.solution. A 
third resolution requested that the Govern¬ 
ment guarantee loans for homes, farms, and 
businesses up to 75 percent instead of the 
present 60 percent authorized in the GI bill 
of rights. 

WANT controls KEPT 

The Amvets further went on record as urg¬ 
ing the State legislature to memorialize Con¬ 
gress to continue price and rent cantrol be¬ 
yond 1946 and to waive back payment of 
premiums to the New York State retirement 
fund for returning civil-service employees. 
Many veterans returning to police and fire 
Jobs must pay up to $400 in back premiums, 
the resolution pointed out. 

A Buffalo attorney, William H. Hepp, 176 
Lafayette Avenue, was chosen commander. 
Other Buffalonlans elected to State depart¬ 
ment offices are Vincent M. Gaughan, 28 
Downing Street, second vice cpmmander; 
James T. Francis, 61 Lemon Street, provost 
marshal; State Senator-elect Edmund P. Rad- 
wan, 3 Norway Park, national executive com¬ 
mitteeman: and William E. Blake, 73 Grey 
Street, alternate national executive commit¬ 
teeman. 

Other officers elected are Michael A. di Fate, 
of Yonkers, first vice commander; Marcy Car- 
lucci, of New York, third vice commander; 
Walter B^ause. of New York, Judge advocate; 
Joseph R. Barone, of Dunkirk, finance officer; 
and Joseph Grandwetter, of New York, adju¬ 
tant. 
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(From th« Buffalo Evening News of 
December 17, 1946] 

Euftalo Attokhey 18 Chosen Amvets* State 

COMMANDSB 

William H. Hepp attorney, ol 17b Lafayette 
Avenue, was chosen commander of the De¬ 
partment of New York. American Veterans 
of World War II. by delegates at the first 
State convention Sunday afternoon in Hotel 
Lafayette. 

Other S,tate officers are: First vice cpm- 
mander, Michael A. Di Fate, Yonkers; second 
vice commander, Vincent M. Oaughan, 28 
Downing Street, Buffalo: third vice com¬ 
mander, Marcy J. Carluccl, New York City; 
adjutant. Joseph Qrandwetter, New York 
City; Judge advocate, Walter I. Brause. New 
York City. 

National executive comi'^ltteeman. State 
Senator-elect Edmund P. Radwan. 8 Norway 
Park; alternate, William E. Blake. 73 Grey 
Street: provost marshal. James T. Francis, 
61 Lemon Street; finance officer, Joseph R. 
Barone. Dunkirk; chaplain, the Reverend 
Stanley Wisniewski, assistant pastor, St. 
Adalbert’s Church. 

Raymond D. O’Brien, of 93 Meriden Street, 
who, T 1th Mr Blake, helped organlj^e 
Amvets here, was designated as the depart¬ 
ment’s first past commander 

A resolution was passed urging Congress to 
revise the G1 bill of rights, especially to pro¬ 
vide more liberal educational provisions and 
more liberal real property and loan features. 

Other resolutions passed favored: Passage 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill; 
continuation of rent and price controls by 
OPA beyond 1946: passage of the bill to give 
enlisted veterans pay for accrued furlough 
time similar to. terminal leave for officers; 
appointment by Governor Dewey of more 
qualified veterans to the veterans State 
commission and to give them more extensive 
training to make them more quailfled; me¬ 
morializing the legislature to waive payment 
of back premiums to the State retirement 
fund for returning civil-service employees. 


Paimjrra Legion Demands Fair 
Demobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January IS, 1946 
Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude some resolutions adopted by the 
Harrison B. Quigley Post, No. 72, of the 
American Legion, of Palmyra, Pa., on 
December 17. 1945. I thoroughly agree 
with the sentiments expressed and the 
purposes sought by these resolutions. 
They are further evidence of the desire 
by the American people for complete jus¬ 
tice and equality In the demobilization 
program. They also show the careful 
thought and attention this Important 
program. They also show the careful 
Americans: 

V/hereas the method of separation of men 
from the armed forces la being made on a 
point basis, giving credit for length of serv¬ 
ice, service overseas, dependents, citations, 
campaigpis. and the like; and 
Whereas men are being separated from the 
service because of age and years of service: 
and 


Whereas the separation of certain Indi¬ 
viduals has been fostered regardless of agree¬ 
ment with existing regulations; and 
Whereas favoritism has been exhibited to 
people of certain professional classes or to 
the sons of Influential military and civil 
leaders. Be It 

Resolved. That some action be taken by 
the legislative bodies representing the peo¬ 
ple of these United States to air these In¬ 
consistencies and restore equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for separation to all those who meet 
the qualifications; and 

Resolved, That favoritism bo eliminated 
Immediately from separation procedures be¬ 
cause of the desire of certain peoples whose 
selfish interests are placed above estab¬ 
lished regulations; and 

Resolved, That our representatives, 
through proper committees, exert the full 
measure of their high office to eradicate 
theae existing evils. 


Program of the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT GORE 

or TENNS8EEX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Robert E. Hannegan delivered before the 
Boston Democratic State Committee on 
January 12. 1946; 

A few days ago. from the President of the 
United States, you heard a candid and cou¬ 
rageous discussion of the state of our Nation. 

Harry Truman was talking to all Ameri¬ 
cans. to that all-important Individual whom 
we in America describe as the Man In the 
Street. He was speaking not only of the 
tremendous opportunity that lies ahead for 
this country in the postwar era but also of 
the difficulties. 

He was aware that we in America stand 
on the threshold of better times. He has 
several times mertioned this—new products, 
greater markets, and a higher standard of 
living—now all within our reach. 

But he was aware, too, of present obstacles. 
And he was resolved that these dlHlcultleB 
should not be allowed to block our way. 
It was his purpose to let us know that for 
our future well-being and prosperity we must 
face these problems squarely now. 

It is easy encugh. you know, to talk about 
the prosperity that is Just around the corner. 
Even a Republican can do that. But it takes 
courage and a deeper integrity to talk about 
the corner that we still have to get around. 

The Republican Party was quick to critl- 
clZ3 President Truman for talking over our 
Nation's problems openly and candidly with 
the man m the street. 

To the Republican leaders, that idea has 
always been abhorrent. The members of the 
Old Guard clique have one rule which they 
hold Inviolable, one principle to which they 
adhere through thick and thin with the 
greatest fidelity. 

That principle is never to take the people 
Into their confidence. And they stick to it 
even in their own party. 

Naturally, then, when Harry Truman 
undertook to Inform his fellow citizens of 
the true state of their Nation, these Repub¬ 
licans declared that he had mr.de a political 
error. They disapproved of the program he 
was fighting for, but they went beyond that. 
They said it was poor political strategy. In an 
election year, to place any issue before the 
electorate—something they themselves would 


never do. And they were elated because they 
believed the President had made a mistak?. 

Now, political strategy is a deep, deep sub¬ 
ject. I have been a student of it for years 
and I would think anyone ill-advised to try 
to learn it all in Just one lifetime. 

But 1 find that after a man has put in the 
deepest kind of study on this subject, and 
worked his way through is most difficult, 
complex problems, the net result is a certain 
humility. I find that after all Is said and 
done, after .all the clever techniques in the 
book are learned and digested, the best polit¬ 
ical strategy still lies in the answer to one 
simple question: 

“What do the American people want?” 

Now. the Republican strategists—those who 
have criticlsfied the * •eslc.'enfs speech on 
political grounds—have not yet reached that 
point that understanding, in their studies. 
Apparently they cannot get beyond the chap¬ 
ter on Republican techniques. 

Harry Truman would not make a very apt 
pupil in these particular techniques. H’s 
whole background and training point away 
from the Republican philosophy—and 
straight toward the man in the street. So 
these Republican Party experts probably 
would give him a grade of no better than C 
minus. 

Harry Truman has pointed out that this 
year—1946—Is a year of decision. And by 
that he meant decision vital to the American 
people. By what we decide now, we can 
make the most—or the least—of a great op¬ 
portunity for economic security and better 
living ITiat is why he seck.s enactment of 
his 21-point program for postwar America, 
a program of specific action to meet real 
problems 

The Republican political experts have given 
Harry Truman a low mark for this. They 
point otjt that 1946 Is an election year. 
And .t is “poor politics.” as they see it. io 
be specific on anything in an election year. 

One of the*e Republican specialists has 
already attacked the President publicly. 
That one—Senator Robet.t A. Taft, of Ohio— 
was selected by the Republican Party lea^'- 
ershlp In a radio broadcpst following the 
President’s nddretrs to the Nation. T^rr 
authentically voiced the answer of the Re¬ 
publican Party 

In providing that answer, the Senator hts 
performed a service. He has further clari¬ 
fied the issue between the two parties. He 
has sharpened the battle lines for both 1943 
and 1948 He has made it flr.pMy and unmis¬ 
takably clear to all Americans that the Re¬ 
publican Party has taken its stand against a 
progressive postwar program for America. 
’The Republican stamp of approval Is once 
more on a policy of outright reaction. 

Answering for my party. I wish to announce 
that In this drawing of the battle lines frr 
194C and 19 j' 8. we Democrats wholly concur. 
We accept this challenge, and wc go along 
with Senator Tatt 100 peicent In his clari¬ 
fication of the issue. 

We are ready to lay the case before the 
voters of America. We shall do everything in 
our power to make Senator Taft's meaning 
perfectly clear to them—to all Americans, 
Republican voters included. 

The rank-and-file memberih'p of the Re¬ 
publican Party should now realize that their 
last hope of a forwaid-looking. constructive 
policy is gone. 

Even the ”me too” days are over. Senator 
Tapt and his associates have dropped the pceo 
of llherallsm. They control the party, and 
so long as they continue to do so. there can 
be no more claims to liberalism under that 
party’s banner. There can be no such thing 
as an accredited Republican liberal. Hence¬ 
forth. by the party’s own decree, Republican 
candidates for office cannot stand on liberal 
principles. 

What, then, does the Republican Party now 
offer? 

For a fair appraisal, we must go back to 
September of last year and start from there. 
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At that tlme—September 6. 1946—when 
President Truman addressed his message to 
Congress embracing the 21-point program, 
Immediately the Republicans in Congress set 
up a chorus of opposition. This was commu¬ 
nism. they said It was communism for the 
Government to Interest itself in what might 
happen to unemployed war veterans. It was 
communism to ask that war workers be 
granted unemployment insurance during re¬ 
conversion. t was communism to put a 
minimum limit on wages. 

But the scarce did not “take." Not many 
Americans began looking under the bed at 
nlcht to sec if Harry Truman, the Communist, 
was hiding there. In fact, there was a gen¬ 
eral approval of the Truman program in the 
press and In public opinion. 

Eut wait, the H.^publicans then said. We 
have something much better. We have— 
and these were the exact words that Repub¬ 
lican Congressman Charles Halleck, of In¬ 
diana. used in a statement to the press—we 
have "old-fashioned conservatism." 

Now. Congressman Halleck Is chairman of 
the Republican congressional campaign 
committee. His work was not without 
weight. President Truman’s message, he 
said, was the kick-off. "This begins the 
campaign of 1946. And in waging the Re¬ 
publican congressional campaign, we will go 
back to old-fashioned conservatism." 

But many people—and many Republican 
voters among them—were still puzzled. 
Truman had a program. It meant mainte¬ 
nance of public purchasing power. It meant 
consumers could continne to buy and. there¬ 
fore. producers could continue to put bet¬ 
ter products on the market. And that 
meant that we could enjoy tht higher 
standards of living which our new scien¬ 
tific and technical knowledge held out to us 
in the postwar world. 

Eut what about this old-fashioned con¬ 
servatism? Could you pay for thr new 
products of American industry with It? 
Could you put a couple of ounces of it in the 
pay envelopes of American worke s In place 
of wages? And would the makers of refrig¬ 
erators and nutomobllef and new houses 
and radio sets accept this old-fashioned 
conservatism in lieu of cath? 

The rank-and-file voters in the Republican 
Party began to wonder about this. They 
began to ask embarrassing questions. Sup¬ 
pose public purchasing power should lull to 
remain high of its own accord. Suppose our 
factories and our mines and our farmers 
should one day find their markets shrinking. 

Was old-fashioned conservatism a good 
kind of Insurance policy against this? Was 
It any better now than it was in 1930 and 
*31 and *32? Had something new been 
added? After all. Harry Truman had a pro¬ 
gram. 

All right, the Republican leaders replied. 
We’ll have a program too. And 4 days after 
Prcfldent Truman*8 message was delivered 
to Congre.s8, Republican Representative Joe 
Martin. House minority lender, had an an¬ 
nouncement to make to the world. 

Now. many of you know Joe Martin. He 
Is from your State. And those who know 
him cannot help admiring his boundless con¬ 
fidence in predicting things that never come 
to pass Nobody ever put his money on the 
wrong horse with greater consistency, greater 
frequency, and greater faith, than Joe Mar¬ 
tin. of Massachusetts. 

The Republicans In Congress, Joe Martin 
bravely announced to the world, had ap¬ 
pointed a seven-man committee to draw up 
a Republican Party program. 

"We plan, ’ he said, "to set before the coun¬ 
try a definite and concise statement of the 
aims and objectives of- the Republican Party 
as represented by Republican Members in 
Congress. We plan to do this in such man¬ 
ner as will leave no room for questioning as 
to where the Republican Members stand on 
the Issues before the country.” 


Now, when I saw this promise in the news¬ 
paper I was impressed with the statesman¬ 
like attitude that Job Martin had taken—so 
deeply impressed that I marked the day on 
my calendar with a red pencil. 

Then I waited. Again and again the seven- 
man committee of Republicans in Congress 
met to draw up the program that would leave 
no question as to where their party stood. 
But the days went by. and the program was 
not forthcoming. I began marking those days 
off on my calendar 

I ran up a total of 87 crosses on that cal¬ 
endar, Then came another announcement. 
At the December 6 meeting of Republican 
leaders in Chicago the "definite and concise 
statement” that Joe Martin had promised 
was finally to be given out to the world. 

That statement, or "interim platform." as 
It was called, bore out a prediction which 1 
had made repeatedly in my talks with fellow 
Democrats. It said nothing. It turned out 
to be a collection of mottoes—very few of 
them suitable for framing—with not one spe¬ 
cific action proposed to solve the problems 
that America faces today 

Nearly all the Republicans gathered in Chi¬ 
cago were disappointed with the statement. 
Those who had hoped to emerge as a *‘liberal 
wing** of the party were shocked and out¬ 
raged. And even the reactionary leadership 
did not want this train child of the seven 
Congressmen and refused to give it a name. 
On all sides the complaint was that the state¬ 
ment said nothing. 

The group at Chicago uierefore did whet 
many another group does when the members 
realize they have run Into a stone wall. 

They appointed a committee. 

The committee is to go on where the Con¬ 
gressmen left off. To minimize their em¬ 
barrassment, the Chicago meeting approved 
the Congressmen’s platform. But the new 
committee was assigned the task—all over 
agaii —of writing a platform. In other 
words, the Republican Party, in offering a 
program for America, spent months getting 
nowhere, and is now ready to continue no¬ 
where from that point. 

Meanwhile, I am obliged to continue mark¬ 
ing off the days on my calendar while I wait 
for that Republican program. I now have 
120 days crossed off. I have had to start on 
a new calendar. 

Between now and the election there are 
297 days still to be crossed off, unless the 
Republican Party can produce its program 
meanwhile. In other words, since Congress¬ 
man Joe Martin made his promise of a defi¬ 
nite propram, a third of the time remaining 
before the election has already elapsed. 

Prior to that December meeting of the 
Republican leaders In Chicago. I had made 
another prediction. I had stated that this 
so-called interim platform of the Repub¬ 
licans would be one of two things: It would 
be another "me too.” operation—In which 
case those who had criticized President Tru¬ 
man’s program would have to eat their 
words—or It would be no program at all. 

1 am now rendy to offer a further prcdlc- 
Llon. And this time I am adding no "elther- 
or” condition. I now predict that the Re¬ 
publican Party will produce no program at 
all. 

It requires no gift of prophecy, of course, 
to make that prediction. I am not taking 
any chances of miscalling the turn. Senator 
Taft and his colleagues have given us all the 
information we need. They have made it 
clear that the old guard controls the party. 
And the Republican old guard never has had 
a program to offer this country and never 
will have one. 

To the returning soldier, to the factory 
worker, to the farmer, to the businessman, 
and to the housewife oi America, the Issue 
between the Democratic and Republican 
Parties in the next election boils down, then, 
to this: 

Democratic Party initiative and leadership 
in realizing the poeaibillty of a prosperous 


postwar America, or no leadership, no initia¬ 
tive at all. 

A Democratic Party program for full em¬ 
ployment or no program at all. 

Democratic Party action to maintain public 
purchasing power through the period of post¬ 
war adjustment, or no action at all 

Democratic Party protection of American 
workers against subdecency wages, or no 
protection at all. 

^ Democratic Party measureL to prevent in¬ 
flation. or no measures at all. 

Democratic Party assurance of adequate 
peacetime military reserves lor the defense 
o* America, or no assurance at all. 

ocrntlc Party Initiative In bringing 
medical care within the reach of all Ameri¬ 
cans who need it. or no Initiative at all. 

These are the choices that Americans must 
make when they go to the polls next Novem¬ 
ber. 'f these objectlvee or. the will of the 
people, then the voters can give their man¬ 
date onli by supporting our party 

It is true that the main body of legislation 
required by the Administration’s program 
has not yet been enacted But let us not be 
deceived by this, and particularly let us not 
Jump of our ov/n accord Iru the fallacy 
which our opposition has reached by the 
rout« of their own wishful thinking It is 
significant that those who have been pre¬ 
dicting ^allure of the Truman program are 
thoBtr wh() do not wish its success. 

'The ffct that the program has not been 
enacted to date does not mean, as our oppo¬ 
nents would have us believe, that it will not 
be enacted In due courde. 

Tl: e program embraces a large body of new 
legislation This takes time. Ordinarily, a 
leg.slatlve propiam of this magnitude would 
require more time than has elapsed to dale. 

President 'Truman has asked the people to 
press Congress for action now. not because 
he doubts the eventual acceptance of these 
propcsals, but because he realizes the impor¬ 
tance of enacting them as quickly ns possible 
He knows that in order to insure the con¬ 
tinued public purchasing power which means 
good business and steady Jobs, these things 
have to be done soon 

Harry Truman has every reason to believe 
that the people of America—the great major¬ 
ity--approve Of his objectives. They are 
part of a bigger program which the people 
have lour times approved by direct expres¬ 
sion at the ballot box. The postwar objec¬ 
tives Truman has outlined In his 21-point 
message are the fulfillment of the promise 
which our party made to the people in its 
platform of 1944. 

I believe the people of America want to see 
Harry Truman make good on that premise. 
I believe they will back him up In his efforts 
to do so. 

Senator Taft, who does not approve of the 
Democratic program, has stated his opinion 
that—I quote—"a large majority of the 
American people disagree fundamentally 
v/ith Mr. Tiuman’s program and his political 
philosophy.” 

I would recommend to the Senator a re¬ 
reading of the Democratic Party’s platform 
of 1044 and of the election returns of Novem¬ 
ber 7 of the same year. 

On the other hand, a member of Senator 
Taft’s own party, Republican Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, differs vigorously with the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Senator Morse recently made a radio 
speech in which he endorsed the Truman 
program. Immediately, he said, his office 
was deluged with letters frem all parts of the 
country. And the Senator added that his 
mall was running 9 to 1 In support of the 
position he took, favoring the policies of 
Harry Truman 

I would recommend to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio that he get together and 
compare notes with the distinguished Sena¬ 
tor from Oregon. 

Senator Taft goes on to criticize Truman’s 
proposal of fact-finding boards and cooling- 
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Off periods as a means oL settling labor dis¬ 
putes. 

But it appears that the American people 
are siding with Harry Truman. For an indi¬ 
cation of this, 1 would commend to the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Ohio a reading of 
the January 6 report of a Qallup Poll taken 
on this question. The poll shows that four 
out of every five Americans questioned are 
In favor of Harry Truman’s method. 

Ever since the victory of the Democratic 
Party in the last national election, wherever 
I have had an opportunity to address my 
fellow Democrats I have reminded them of 
the pledge our party made In Its 1944 plat¬ 
form. 

' I nave cautioned them against compla¬ 
cency. I have pointed out that with the 
count of ballots, the real fight was not yet 
won. The real flsht is for America’s safety 
and well being, at home and ir the world at 
large. The real fight is to go on building the 
peace, to keep our promise of a Job for every 
returning soldier, to maintain the purchas¬ 
ing power and the living standards of the 
American people, to defeat the reaction that 
would bar us from reaching these goals. 

The real fight, in short, is to carry on and 
finish the Job that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
began 

Not long ago 1 read in a newspaper column 
that I was guilty of a political error. Now, to 
me, that la a serious charge. So I read on 
down the column with keen Interest. 

1 discovered that the political error I had 
committed was to urge that the Truman ad¬ 
ministration carry on the policies of Roose¬ 
velt. 

I am very proud of that column. I con¬ 
sider it one of the greatest compllmente that 
was ever paid me. And I shall continue to 
commit that political error. I hope we 
Democrats will all go on committing it, until 
the great hope that was held out to or.r 
Nation by the greatest leader of his time is 
realized throughout the land. 


Resolutions Presented at Annual Farm 
Bureau Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15. 1946 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Jas¬ 
per County, Iowa, is renowned, not only 
as the washing-machine center of the 
world but Is a leader in agriculture as 
well, and the very progressive farmers in 
this county are responsible for the high 
yields of grain and the superior quality 
of the livestock produced. At a recent 
meeting of the Jasper County Farm Bu¬ 
reau forward-looking resolutions were 
adopted that deserve the attention of 
every Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include therein 
this set of resolutions; 

vie, of the Jasper County Farm Bureau, 
make the following resolutions: 

NATIONAL UNITY 

Our three major economic groups—labor, 
industry, and agriculture—are most interde¬ 
pendent on each other. No one of these 
groups can long prosper while the others are 
depressed. We therefore believe, that if we 
are to assure all labor a good annual income 
and thereby achieve a more unified and pros¬ 
perous America, these three groups must re- 
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affirm their pledge to forget Individual selfish 
gains and work together towards that com¬ 
mon end 

PERIRCTING AND MAINTAINING WORLD ORDER 

Realizing that farmers. Individually and 
through their organizations, can and should 
play an active role In support of efforts to 
achieve world security, we recommend their 
fullest cooperation in the following measures 
to restore world worder: 

1. We favor continued support to be given 
to International monetary policies originally 
proposed at Bretton Woods. 

2 We favor the general plan for main¬ 
taining v/orld order and promoting social 
and economic progress proposed and 
adopted by the delegates from £0 nations at 
the San Francisco Conference. 

3. We favor continued support of the 
reciprocal trade agreement to promote fair 
economic and commodity exchange. 

FARM PROGRAMS, THEIR IMPROVEMENT. COORDI¬ 
NATION. AND ADMINISTRATION 

We believe that economic stability in agri¬ 
culture should be maintained through the 
administration of governmental agencies. 

1. We urge the unification and simplifica¬ 
tion of existing agencies in order to avoid 
overlapping of functions. 

2. We recommend the continuation of pro¬ 
duction guidance as a means of insuring 
parity at the maiket place for agricultural 
products. 

3. We favor the continuation of the Soil 
Conservation Service with the expansion of 
the soil conservation districts program in 
order to further promote the doctrine of land 
use according to Its capabilities. Wc recog¬ 
nize this as a problem common to and of 
Interest to both rural and urban populace. 

4. We endorse the continued expansion of 
the activities of the Rural Electrification 
Administration as a means towards our ulti¬ 
mate goal: Electricity for every farm home. 

We further believe that REA lines, since 
they are not operated for profit, should not 
bear the same tax rates as utility lines which 
are operated for profit. We also believe that 
cooperatives should be encouraged and that 
savings made by cooperatives belong to the 
patrons and should not be subject to co¬ 
operation income taxes. 

5. We favor continued cooperation with 
the Extension Service in promoting an edu¬ 
cational program for general agricultural im¬ 
provement, 

INFLATION CONTROL 

We urge the continuation of price-control 
measures on basic commodities a.^ u means 
of avoiding the disaster of inflation. We 
favor this control until such time as pro¬ 
duction of the commodity, in relation to 
the demand for it, will warrant Its release 
from price control. 

LEGISLATIVE ISSUES IN IOWA 

Realizing that Jasper County farmers are 
vitally concerned In current legislative is¬ 
sues, wc pledge continued support of these 
measures. 

1. We favor 100-percent collection of the 
State income tax according to original rates. 

2. We urge the further equalization of edu¬ 
cational opportunities in Iowa by increasing 
the amount of State aid possible through 
complete income-tax collection. 

3 We recommend the continuance of the 
county schools committee In order that they 
may cooperate with the county school board 
in making it possible for every child to have 
an equal opportunity to secure a good edu¬ 
cation. 

4. We strongly urge additional legislation 
and appropriation of funds for use on all- 
weather farm-to-market roads. We believe 
that the Farm Bureau Federation should 
adopt an aggressive program in securing such 
funds and in the correct allocation of them. 

6 We favor the establishing of a county 
library. 
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RURAL HEALTH 

We recommend the continuation of the 
Jasper County Health Improvement Associa¬ 
tion as a means of providing a hospitalization 
program for rural people. 

We advocate the continuance of the county 
health-nursing program as adopted by the 
county board of supervisors and approved 
by the County Medical Association. 

Recognizing the sincerity and willing serv¬ 
ice that officers, directors, and leaders have 
given in planning and directing the program 
of the Jasper County Farm Bureau and realiz¬ 
ing that no organization can remain static 
and continue to grow, without such leader¬ 
ship, we extend appreciation and urge the 
membership to give their fullest cooperation 
at all times. 

Resolutions Committfe, 

Leslie Doak, Chairman. 

Mrs, Henry Jensen. 

Mrs. W. B. Shaw. 

W. B. Shaw. 

Jack Wormley. 


Give the President a Hand 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

KGN. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January IS, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, in these difficult days which 
confront all of us it is the duty of the 
American people and the Congress to 
give our President every possible bit of 
support we can. He has the toughest job 
in the world today and we should do our 
very best to encourage him in his en¬ 
deavors In our behalf. 

We know, from actual experience, 
that he has given every consideration to 
Congress and the people In letting us 
know what his program is and how he 
would recommend the course we should 
follow. He has disclaimed any pride of 
authorship in his suggestions and has 
shown a real willingness to consider any 
other point of view. 

The times call for unity among our¬ 
selves, a combining of all our abilities 
and a high regard for the leadership 
shown by President Truman. He has 
been frank with us. we know where he 
stands, and he is entitled to our help on 
the rough roads ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I was so impressed by a 
column of Malvina Lindsay that I am 
inserting it at this point in my remarks. 
The article was carried in the Washing- 
tion Post of January 8, 1946. and is en¬ 
titled “Give the President a Hand”: 

The Gentler Sex 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

“GIVE THE PRESIDENT A HAND** 

(A housewife views the democratic system) 

“They keep saying President Truman’s 
voice sounded tired in his speech the other 
night. It has set me to thinking. Why 
shauldn’t the President be tired, with 50.0C0.- 
000 people or so constantly nagging at him 
about what he does or doesn’t do? > 

“I don’t see how any man stands up to 
being President. I don’t mean only the strain 
of the work and worrying about making his 
salary meet his bills. What I do mean is that 
he has to take so much criticism and he gets 
BO little praise. So many people’s pet sport 
seems to be heckling him and his family. 
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“What brings It home to me Is my own 
family. Could Junior or Bister ever do any¬ 
thing at school or be popular with their play¬ 
mates if I kept telling them how stupid and 
awkward they were? Every mother I know 
works hard at giving her children faith in 
themselves. In the child-psychology courses 
they tell us how necessary encouragment and 
self-confldence are to creative achievement 
In anyone, young or old. Well, we certainly 
need that badly enough for our P/esldent. 
don’t we? 

“Then take my husband. Don't 1 have to 
build him all the time and keep him from 
getting discouraged? Doesn’t every wife have 
to do that? What if men in private life were 
continually being badgered and picked to 
pieces over every little thing they did In run¬ 
ning their fcUBlnesses? Why. they’d go com¬ 
pletely to pieces. Well, a President can't 
depend on his wife alone to build up when 
there are so many millions tearing him down. 

“I*m not saying we shouldn't criticize the 
President or at times protest his actions. 
That's our democratic privilege. But most 
of us are entirely negative in our practice of 
democracy. Wo blame, denounce, assail, but 
never praise, encourage, and strengthen our 
public men. especially when they are In 
tough spots. 

“It's this little, querulous, carping and 
backbiting that I'm objecting to. Like a 
wife nagging her husband. Some of it comes 
from people who have already made up their 
minds they are against the President and all 
his woiks and lie in wait to Jump on him for 
everything he does. A lot of It comes from 
childish people who, whenever anything goes 
wrong, look around for someone to blame. 

“But 1 think maybe the largest part of It 
comes from the boarding-house gang. You 
know the ones who can't resist the human 
urge to beef • * • the professional 

gripers in boarditig houses, college dormi¬ 
tories, otBces, homes. Ob, I admit we all do 
It to a degree. It’s the path of least resist¬ 
ance. It’s an easy way of letting off steam, 
and It appeases our consciences for what we 
are falling to do. It gives us a chance to be 
clever and sound smart without too much 
effort. 

“Then I suppose there’s still a lot of the 
Jungle in all of us. Did you ever watch' the 
expressions on people’s faces when they begin 
to complain or snarl about a public figure? 
Or. on the other hand, did you ever notice 
how their whole bodies expand, their voices 
warm, and their faces light when they begin 
to praise someone? 

“All Presidents go through this thing, of 
course. I used to wonder how President 
Hoover ever stood what he had to take when 
they tried to make him the national villain 
of the depression. And everyone remembers 
how the Roosevelt haters were on the Job day 
and night. President Truman Is in an extra 
hard spot because we all expect him to pre¬ 
sent us a bright, new, happy peacetime world 
overnight. 

“All our public leaders now are behind 
ths eight bnll. It seems to me. And. instead 
of trying to share their burdens and back 
them up. we stand to one side and boo 
whenever they make a poor shot. And its 
precious little cheering we give them when 
they make a good one. 

“It used to be when I was on a bus or 
streetcar and somebody started calling ‘that 
man In the White House’ names, I'd think, 
•Well, after all. It’s wonderful to live in a 
country where anybody can sound off.’ But 
I'm beginning to wonder If free speech Is 
really democratic speech. It seems to me, 
speech to be truly democratic should be 
responsible. 

“This is the way I look at It; We’re cutting 
off our own noses when we pull down our 
leaders with name calling, nagging, and with 
criticism that has no basis of fact. It's to 
our interest that they do the best they can. 
That’s especially true of our President now, 
who must lead us through the most critical 


time In our history. When we think he does 
wrong, we should criticize him, of course—• 
that is, if we can suggest a way to do better. 
And when we think he does right, I say, 'Olve 
the President a hand/ *' 


Our Forgotten Cbildren 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE \OP REPRESENTA'HVEB 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
written by Miss Grace Clyde, assistant 
district attorney, Kings County, N. Y.: 

CUR J'ORCDTTEN CHILDREN 

What condition does bill H. R. 4053 seek to 
remedy? 

Many thousands of parents leave home 
each year and alUiough their children who 
are left behind are neglected and unpro¬ 
vided for there is no law the', can compel 
support to be sent for the children. 

1. States have recognized the need for 
courts of domestic relations. 

In Hew York State, artie’e 1, section 91, 
of the Dcmestic Relations Court Act. pro¬ 
vide 

"The family court shaU have— 

•'1. Jurisdiction within the city to hear 
ani determine all proceedings to compel 
support of a wife, child, or poor relative. 

“2. Jurisdiction within the city in all cases 
or proceedings against persons charged with 
failure to obey an order of the court made 
pursuant to authority conferred by law.” 

A visit to one of the family courts is suf¬ 
ficient to convince an observer of the neces¬ 
sity for such a tribunal in the many cases 
where parents fail to provide necessities for 
children. 

The family couit, after hearing testimony 
of both complainant and respondent, is em¬ 
powered to determine and fix by order the 
amount that a parent must contribute for 
the needs of his family, and a respondent 
who failo to comply with such order is sub¬ 
ject to arrest. 

2. Unfortunately for such children, parents 
do not always remain under State Jurisdic¬ 
tion. What is the result when a husband 
and father leaves the family and, securing 
a Job in another State, settles there and neg¬ 
lects or refuses to send support for his chil¬ 
dren? Although there is the same need for 
support in the family, and regardless of the 
fact that the family court may have deter¬ 
mined the amount to be paid, the parent 
has placed himself outside the Jurisdiction of 
the family court, and its orders cannot be 
enforced, resulting In the family becoming 
destitute. 

3. Is there any tribunal that can compel 
support for the children under such circum¬ 
stances? Although the man may be em¬ 
ployed at a substantial salary, there is no 
court either In the State of residence of the 
father or In the State of residence of the 
ebUdren where support can be enforced, the 
reason being lack of Jurisdiction. Incredible 
as this condition may seem. It does exist 
throughout the United States and affects 
many thousands of children each year. 

4. There are no official figures to show the 
number of children involved either In New 
York State or in the United States. How¬ 
ever. in Brooklyn. N. Y., for the year 1044 
the fathers of 640 cbildren under 16 years 
of age abandoned them, left the State, and 
failed or refused to send support. These 
cases came to the attention of the authori¬ 
ties. 


There are 8.050 counties in the United 
States. The lack of a remedy for support 
applies to all counties. Kings County, 
which recorded 640 children under 16 years 
of age so abandoned, Is one of the largest 
counties. However. If computation Is made 
upon, the basis of 60 children to a county, the 
total would reach 152,500 children each year 
left unnecessarily In want. 

6. This problem is known and appreciated 
by law-enforcement agencies of other States. 

In answer to inquiry the following re¬ 
plies were received: 

From the Slate’s attorney of South Dakota: 

"There Is nothing we can do to help you” 
to obtain support officially. “It is certainly 
a real problem and It seems rather hard to 
believe that in a country enjoying the high 
civilization attributed to the United States 
and endowed with resources as it is. there 
should* be such a large number of men of 
such low morale or morality, that apparently 
without any qualms of conscieuce, they brlxig 
children Into the world and walk or run off 
and forget about them entirely ’’ 

From the county attorney of Iowa: 

”We have had a great deal of this recently 
although I am sorry to say it is a common 
practice at other times.” 

Prom the county attorney of Minnesota: 

“We have much the same problem in this 
office and I fully agree with you that the situ¬ 
ation respecting abandonments Is very un¬ 
satisfactory. It has always seemed to me 
that there should be Federal legislation on 
the subject to protect the families of such 
men.’’ 

From the district court of Nevada: 

‘‘We have the same difficulty in this State 
regarding fathers who abandon their chil¬ 
dren and move to other States.” 

The above illustrated conditions apply 
whether the States be Florida or Oregon. Cali¬ 
fornia, or Maine, or any other State. 

6. It is stated above that 640 children un¬ 
der 16 years of age who were abandoned came 
to the attention of the authorities In Kings 
County in 1044. By authorities is meant the 
district attorney’s office. 

The complainants, usually the mothers of 
the children, worried to distraction by the 
lack of resources to provide food, clothing 
and medical supplies for the children, and 
not knowing where the money Is coming from 
to pay the rent and other household bills, 
faced with eviction and hunger, apply to the 
family court or police department in an effort 
to secure support from the husband. Since 
neither the family court nor the police de¬ 
partment's jurisdiction when the man is 
outside the State, the mother Is reXened to 
the office of the district attorney as a last 
resort. However, the function of the dis¬ 
trict attorney is to prosecute crime. 

7. The crime of abandonment; Section 480 
of the penal law. which was enacted in 1905, 
makes it a felony for a person having the 
care or custody of a child under 16 years of 
age to abandon that child in destitution and 
wilfully omit to provide for him 

Like all crimes the plaintiff is “The People 
of the State of New York,’* Crime is pun¬ 
ished as an offense against society. Assum¬ 
ing that a man is indicted, extradicted and 
convicted for the crime of abandonment, and 
that he serves the maximum penalty of 2 
years In Sing Sing prison, how docs that help 
the family? Have the children been fed. 
clothed or housed thereby? Have the rent, 
gas, electric or doctor bills been met while 
the father is in prison? Has the morale of 
the children been benefited? 

8. There Is rarely an exception to the re¬ 
quest for support In abandonment cases 
brought to the district attorney's office. Sup¬ 
port is not only requested but absolutely 
necessary, and yet there is no law at the 
present time that eaxv compel support. Is 
prosecution and sentence to Jail an adequate 
or logical subetltute? Experience has shown 
that endeavoring to obtain support through 
prosecution is Impractical. The first result 
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Of an arrest is loss of the employment upon 
which the man depends and which is the 
source of the desired support. 

9. This problem calls for study and action 
on the part of governments and legislators. 
It is not dlfflcult to solve. Does the remedy 
lie with the States or with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment? The latter would be more effective 
in that the necessary Jurisdiction of the man 
could be obtained. 

10. In June 1044 a bill was introduced in 
Congress, which bill was reintroduced on 
January 8. 1046, and amended on December 

11. 1945. designated as bill H. R. 4963. This 
bill is pending in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Bill H. R. 4963 confers on the district courts 
of the United States power to issue support 
orders requiring parents who are possessed 
of sufficient means, or who are able to earn 
such means, to pay a fair and reasonable sum 
for support of their children under 17 years 
of age. or a contribution toward sucli sup- 
portt according to the means of such parents. 
Such support orders would require the pro¬ 
viding of necessary shelter, food, clothing, 
care, medical attention, and the payment of 
educational expenses, funeral expenses, and 
other proper and reasonable expenses. 

Said courts would have power to commit 
to Jail for a term not to exceed 1 year any 
person who fails to comply with the court 
orders. 

The bill further provides that the proceed¬ 
ing may be brought In the district in which 
a child resides or is present, and process may 
be served on a parent at any place in the 
continental United States, in any Territory 
or possession of the United States, or in the 
Canal Zone. 

It Is hoped that our legislators will give 
this problem the study It deserves with the 
view toward effecting the much-needed 
remedy. 

One of the Reasons Why Soldiers Do Not 
Have Homes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, everybody in this country realizes that 
an acute housing shortage exLsts 
throughout the land. Those who suffer 
most from this condition are the heroes 
of this war who have returned to find 
Inadequate home facilities to take care 
of them and their loved ones. As part 
of my remarks, I am inserting herewith 
an editorial by Mr. Bob Bliss, editor of 
the Janesville Gazette, which goes to the 
heart of this problem. It is timely, in¬ 
teresting, and informative: 

LUMBER GOES TO FOREIGN BUYERS 

It is generally understood that the strike 
Of 60.000 woodsmen and mill workers in the 
lumber industry have caused a serious short¬ 
age in lumber, but what is not so well known 
is that our lumber is being shipped to for¬ 
eign buyers. 

The C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, ran this ad in five Iowa cities in which 
it operates lumber yards: 

•*To Our Customers: 

**Thls is our third letter to you about what 
the bungling bureaucrats are doing to the 
building business, and why we ask yo\i to de¬ 
mand action by your Representatives in Con¬ 
gress. 


"Where is the plentiful supply of lumber 
that the WPB said you should have within 
30 days after August 23, 1946? 

*T. Last week the sawmills on the west 
coast sold 66,000,000 feet of American lumber 
to foreign countries. This is Just 1 weeks’ 
sales. This lumber would build 6,600 aver¬ 
age-size homes here in the United States. 
There is no celling price enforced by the 
OPA on sales of American lumber to foreign 
buyers. The sawmills need higher prices to 
pay higher costs, so they are selling the lum¬ 
ber we needed so desperately here at home to 
foreigners. Where do these foreign countries 
get all this money with which to pay these 
over-celling prices? The answer—you tax¬ 
payers, through your Congress, either gave 
them this money or lent it to them. Now 
we and almost every other American citizen 
want to help every needy human being in 
the world—but our own returned veterans 
will be Just as cold as any foreigner if they 
have to sleep in the gutter. We believe that 
these Santa Claus bureaucrats should give 
their own country a fair show first. 

“2. The Federal bureaucrats have had, 
since the end of the war, tied up in red tape 
at one base (Port Hueneme) on the west 
coast, 80,000,000 feet of lumber which they 
will not release. This lumber would build 
8,000 homes for you people that need a roof 
over your heads." 

This, of course. Is not the whole story, but 
it is an interesting sidelight on what happens 
when Government tries too much control. 


Grown-up Labor Relationt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press December 18, 1945, which is well 
worthy of consideration: 

GROWN-UP LABOR RELATIONS 

If the Joseph & Pelss Co. hadn’t had a 
party Saturday night. It's likely there 
wouldn’t have been much public attention 
called to a sterling example of labor peace 
right in the midst of the greatest labor- 
management turmoil In recent times. A 
group of companies comprising an entire 
industry, and a union have amicably re¬ 
solved a wage and working conditions issue 
without strike or public Incident. 

The agreement has been quietly completed 
between the Cleveland Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and 22 Industries employing about 6,000 In 
the manufacture of men’s clothing. The 
process is "industry" bargaining, as con¬ 
trasted with company-by-company bargain¬ 
ing. It Insures at least that no companies 
are squeezed, in relation to their competitors. 

This industry bargaining has gone on here 
In Cleveland for more than a decade. The 
ACW has maintained high-grade executive 
talent in union management. The present 
manager. Beryl Peppercorn, commands the 
respect of both the companies and the union 
membership. The companies know that he 
will deal fairly and responsibly, the union 
members that he will not let them down. 

This Is what the experts call mature col¬ 
lective bargaining. It offers a healthier les¬ 
son for our economy than the superheated 
battle for headlines in the motor Industry, 
To make It possible, good company manage¬ 
ments have shared with good union manage¬ 


ment the responsibility for keeping the peace 
under agreements that are responsibly made 
and honorably kept. This situation pro¬ 
vides a constructive example, to which we 
are happy to call attention. 


On the President’* Veto 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGUS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks, I include a col¬ 
umn by Edwin R. Wright, former presi¬ 
dent of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, which appeared in the Galesburg 
Labor News. Thursday, January 3, 1946: 

We’re starting the new year in a cheerful 
frame of mind. Of course, we know that In 
the months to come there will be serious 
questions of jobs and even more serious ques¬ 
tions of rates of pay for those same Jobs. 
But, first, there must be Jobs. 

With the old-line craft unions we see little 
difficulty on either count—^ihere will be 
plenty of work and union wages will be 
pretty good. But that isn’t all. Organized 
labor must never permit itself to light its 
pipe and put up its collective feet and call 
It a day while other workers are Jobless and 
without earning opportunity. That has been 
tried in the past and every time resulted in 
a drastic "hot foot"—or worse. 

Labor confidently looks forward to more 
and better Jobs. There’s a reason. 

We know—we’re not guessing, we know 
that the question of Jobs has been solved, at 
least in part, by the local branches of the 
United States Employment Service. Not 
every applicant to the branches has gone 
away fully satisfied with the work or the pay 
offered—that would be too much to claim or 
to hope for. Bui work has been distributed 
fairly and evenly and honestly. 

For the first time In our recollection, and 
that covers a 55-year membership in a trades 
union, we feel not only impelled but Ju.‘^Ufied 
in saying “Well done!" to a governmental 
agency of this nature—whether it be na¬ 
tional. State, or local. 

To our mind, and, probably, to all workers, 
trade unionists or otherwise, the private em¬ 
ployment agency was a stinking affair. It 
has been charged, and we believe truth¬ 
fully, that Jobs were sold by the private 
agencies as a huckster peddles potatoes from 
the tall of his cart. Men and women were 
hired and then fired to make room for a new 
crop of fee-paying applicants. And it may 
well have been true also that a venal plant 
employment man helped engineer this turn¬ 
over that he might build up the fees of his 
friend, the employment racket officer and for 
himself. We’re writing about private em¬ 
ployment agents. 

State employment agencies may have been 
ably and eflPclently managed. We’re willing 
to give some of them the benefit of the doubt, 
but we never knew of one better than what 
was locally described as "pretty good.’’ And. 
where men depenr’ upon ai agency to find 
them work and wages "pretty good’’ leaves a 
lot to be desired. 

Now. here’s a new angle and one worth 
thinking about. 

President Truman’s action, his most Im¬ 
portant veto to date, was made in rejecting 
the $52,000,000 000 war af propriatlon cutback 
bill. It contained a rider sending the USES 
back to the States where the political ma- 
ch’ius of 6 State and Territorial govern¬ 
ments would operate an agency upon which 
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the Nation has depended for orderly and fair 
reemployment policies. 

The veto message was sharply worded, 
which occasioned more surprise at the Capi¬ 
tol than the action Itself. The President 
said the USES rider “would Immeasurably re¬ 
tard our reemployment program” and he 
called the rider an “objectionable practice” 
that is contrary to good government. 

By tacking the rider to the economy- 
directed cutback measure, Congress hoped 
Truman would let it go through rather than 
lose the savings it contained. In reply, Tru¬ 
man said that he would move “by Executive 
action” to preserve the savings carried in 
the bill “In the exact terms which the Con¬ 
gress Itself has approved.” 

We suppose that It is now in order for 
the Congress to pass, if It can, the measure 
over the President’s veto. And. from what 
has come out of the present Congress, that 
may be possible. 

Many or most, as you wish, of the coming 
Job hunters will be servicemen and to turn 
them over to a bunch of sharpshooters for ex¬ 
ploitation is neither good business nor even 
good politics. 

Answer this question: “Can the Govern¬ 
ment disband its employment service and 
keep the private employment racketeers out 
of business?” 

A Congressman that would cast his vote for 
a return to the old system of private em¬ 
ployment agencies—and that would follow 
the repeal of the present governmental set¬ 
up—in my humble opinion, should be (at 
least theoretically and politically) gutted 
with a dull fish knife. 

Here in Galesburg we have what we con¬ 
sider a very good facility with a competent 
and hard-working staff. 

We think it should be held Intact. It has 
done a good Job. We hope our Congressman 
reads this. 

We thank you. 

E. R. W. 


Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, in a recent issue of the Antigo 
(Wis.) Daily Journal appeared the fol¬ 
lowing editorial: 

Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., a nonprofit or¬ 
ganization of the Wisconsin valley paper- 
making industry seeking to promote Wis¬ 
consin forestry by planting two trees for each 
one cut, brought about the planting of 
4,000.000 young forest trees last year, which 
Is no slight achievement. In 10 days last 
spring the organization supplied 700.000 3- 
and 4-year-old Norway pine, Jack pine, and 
white spruce to loggers, farmers, and timber- 
tract owners. Also school forests were started 
In six northern communities. It Is hoped 
that In a few years 100.000.000 seedlings will 
be available annually for planting. We hope 
some of our local forestry minded organiza¬ 
tions will find it possible to achieve a work¬ 
ing partnership with Trees for Tomorrow, 
Inc. 

Large areas in Wisconsin are adapt¬ 
able to the growing of trees. 

This crop has received the attention 
and support of the State and the State 
agricultural college. There is every in¬ 
dication that there will be a constantly 
increasing interest in this great project. 


Letter to the Preiident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLmoXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Record a copy of a letter 
directed to President Truman from Mr. 
Donovan D. McCarty, attorney at law, 
Olney, Ill. 

Mr. McCarty has been very successful 
in the legal business and his judgment, 
as a lawyer and a businessman, is re¬ 
spected in my district. 

Olney, III., January 5, 1946, 
Hon. Hakrt HiuMAN, 

The President of the United States, 

White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mb. President: Recently you took your 
case to the people on the radio, and I take 
it that you Invite their reaction. Here’s 
mine: 

Of all the things you propose, probably 
the 30-day cooling off period is the only one 
that really makes sense. The rest are eye¬ 
wash. 

The theory of unemployment compensation 
is fine, but you ought or should know that 
it Is abused all the time. Try and hire a 
worker who Is drawing It. Extending It as 
you propose, will only create additional un¬ 
employment. 

1 want no part of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment In the field of medicine. What you 
propose wUl only create another hugb bu¬ 
reaucracy with an additional horde of pay 
rollers taking their dally sustenance at the 
public teats, and reaching out for more and 
more power, until in the end the Govern¬ 
ment would name my doctor and hospital. 
There are plenty of voluntary hospital as¬ 
sociations such as the Blue Cross, that any 
worker may join, and the over-all cost is 
cheaper than what you propose. 

You can’t stop strikes, neither can the 
Congress. Joe Stalin has been referred to 
as the only man who can do that, and Uncle 
Joe doesn’t tolerate unions. For one, I be¬ 
lieve in labor unions properly operated. The 
workingman would be In a sorry plight if 
he hadn’t them in the past. He needs them 
now and in the future, «but unfortunately 
many of them are in the hands of men drunk 
with power, and some of whom entertain 
communistic ideas. They want to perpetuate 
themselves in office by making bigger and 
better demands dally. They are leading their 
unions down the road the corporations trav¬ 
eled many years ago, before a distinguished 
predecessor of yours took them in band. 

Recently you held a conference of labor 
leaders and industrialists in Washington. 
The consumer who pays the freight when 
wages are increased was conspicuous by his 
absence. In this time of national crisis the 
people are looking to you for guidance. But 
you appear to be looking at the 1948 Presi¬ 
dential nomination and listening to the voice 
of the CIO. We don’t all belong to that or¬ 
ganization Mr. President. In fact, you might 
be surprised to learn that a vast majority of 
us do not Pay attention to the business at 
hand and forget about 1948. If you do a good 
Job, you won’t have to worry about the nomi¬ 
nation and election. 

Legislation should be enacted that would 
guarantee the local unions a free election 
each year, with the right of a secret ballot, 
wherein each worker may vote for his local 
and national officers without fear or favor. 
Unions should be held responsible for the 
violation of their contracts the some as any 


other person. Featherbedding and other 
equally unfair labor praotlcea should be for¬ 
bidden. 

Set up a labor court with excluaive juria- 
diotion of all labor matters, with power to 
enforce its orders, but with a right of appeal 
to the United States District Court, and don’t 
place either labor leaders, industrialists, 
economists, or college professors on the court 
as members. The books of a labor union 
should be open to examination by the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

And speaking of opening books. I would 
suggest that you read the annual reports 
of corporations which are now being pub¬ 
lished and sent the stockholders. They tell 
the story of their profits, losses, amounts 
paid for taxes, operating expenses, and all 
other matters. I expect any member of the 
Internal Revenue Department is as familiar 
with the earnings of General Motors as is 
the president. 1 own no stock in that corpo¬ 
ration, 6ut I see no reason to examine their 
books and learn what is known from the an¬ 
nual reports to see whether they can stand 
a raise. 

It is entirely possible that the hired hand 
who opens your mall and decides what you 
should or should not read, will Ale this letter 
in the wastebasket, however. Just to be sure 
that someone besides him roads it, I am 
sending a copy to my Congressman. 

Lastly, Mr. President, Instead of trying to 
be Bob Hannegan Phil Murray Truman, try 
being plain Harry Truman for a while, and 
I believe your administration will meet with 
more success and public approval. 

Very truly, 

Donovan D. McCarty. 

Copies to Hon. Charles Vursell. Member of 
Congress, House Office Building, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.: Senator C. Wayland Brooks, Sen¬ 
ate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


A Gl’t Questionnaire to the Army and 
Navy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, a GI In 
the Pacific, who signs his name, has pro¬ 
pounded a questionnaire for the high- 
ranking ofideers of the Army and Navy. 
His name is withheld but can be obtained 
by application at my office. 

January 8, 1946. 

Hon. WiLUAM A. Rowan. 

Second Illinois Congressional District, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Listed below is an account of 
statements from various sources, compiled in 
the interest of presenting the facts of the 
War Department’s highly confusing discharge 
system: 

“Shipping limits discharges.”—Patterson. 

“Three months would suffice were all avail¬ 
able shipping used to return 1,553.000 men. 
However, it will take 6 months.^’—Lieutenant 
General Collins. 

“There is a surplus of shipping in the 
Pacific, and as a result, the Navy is retiring 
certain ships which bad been used as trans¬ 
port vessels.”—Navy officials, 

“I know nothing of the Navy.”—Patterson. 

“No man will be held longer than abso¬ 
lutely necessary.”—President Truman. 

“Two-year men will be released by late 
winter.”—General Marshall. 

“I am unaware that this was the case.”— 
Patterson. 
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“Voluntary enlistmentj and the draft have 
failed to supply enough replacements.”— 
Lieutenant General Collins. 

“Patterson was completely surprised to 
bear that discharge points have not been 
accumulated since VJ*day.’’—Stars and 
Stripes. 

“It is not difficult to figure out the next 
point drop.”—Patterson. 

“Patterson said he could not divulge the 
amount of the next point drop because ‘I 
don’t want to steal the show from the men in 
Washington ”—Stars and Stripes. 

The above statements clearly point to one 
fact—that the War Department’s discharge 
policy is to appease the civilian public while 
at the same time confounding and confusing 
the servicemen. 

The confusion, bitterness, and disillusion¬ 
ment of the Janus-mouthed War Department 
cannot be tolerated any further The time 
has arrived for an exposure of the Regular 
Army hierarchy who are engendering the 
greatest kidnap hoax ever foisted on the 
American public They hold the remaining 
servicemen as pawns for their perpetuation: 
“Give us what we want and you will get your 
men.” 

The time has also arrived for action. It is 
now up to Congress to clear up this oligarchy. 
It is time for the American people and their 
elected representatives to bring the control 
of the Army back into their own hands in¬ 
stead of allowing a small clique of Regular 
Army men to control them. We have all seen 
and felt w'hat such an Army cliciue can do 
and has done in European and South Ameri¬ 
can countries and in Japan. 

Your aid in this matter is wholeheartedly 
requested. It Is time Congress decided mili¬ 
tary policy. 

Yours sincerely. 


Jose Rizal, Filipino Hero 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. STEF/J^. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
miracle in this age of materialism that 
neither time, nor change, nor war can 
destroy the national unity of peoples 
whose individual destinies are insepar¬ 
ably joined by the sacrificial courage of 
martyred patriots. Prance struggled 
from slavery to freedom during the late 
war as much under the spiritual leader¬ 
ship of Joan of Arc as under the leader¬ 
ship of General de Gaulle. The United 
States has again successfully defended 
its tradition of liberty for which Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln lived and died. The people 
of the Philippines look forward tc free¬ 
dom today, not only because of the 
superb ability of General MacArthur to 
command in combat, but because— 
wherever the dauntless Filipino guerrillas 
struck a blow for liberty—the undying 
soul of Jose Rizal led each column of 
ragged liberators. 

Jose Rizal—like Joan of Arc and Lin¬ 
coln—was a child of the people. He 
shared their simple Joys. Their suffer¬ 
ing was his suffering. His fearless pen 
told their story to men and women of 
all nations. He died before the firing 
squad on the Luneta, as Lincoln fell be¬ 
fore the assassin's bullet in Washing¬ 
ton—and as Joan of Arc slumped against 


the stake in the market place of Rouen— 
serene in the knowledge that he had led 
his people to the threshold of liberty. 

By their own trials, by their own 
monumental sores, the Filipino people 
have been drawn closer to Jose Rizal. 
They can understand his eternal mes¬ 
sage to them today—after the black 
years of enemy occupation—better than 
they could have understood his great gift 
to them before the war. This inherit¬ 
ance from Jose Rizal, this jewel beyond 
all price which belongs to every Filipino, 
Is: ‘‘Live not for yourself but live for 
your people." 

All Filipinos are as one in their love 
for Jose Rizal. It is at once their re¬ 
sponsibility and theli honor to see to it 
that he has not lived and died in vain. 
On the anniversary of his martyrdom, It 
is the sacred duty of the Filipino people 
to do all within their power to read the 
life of reality into the words of the man 
they love—“Together: For freedom.” 

Mr. Speaker, before meeting his un¬ 
timely and tragic death, Rizal wrote his 
famous “My Last Farewell.” By permis¬ 
sion of the House of Representatives, I 
include It as part of my remarks* 

MY I AST farewell 

Farewell, dear Fatherland, clime of the sun 
caressed 

Pearl of the Orient seas, our Eden lost 
Gladly now 1 go to give thee this faded life’s 
best. 

And were it brighter, fresher, or more blest, 
Still would I give It thee, nor count the cost. 

On the field of battle, ’mid the frenzy of 
fight. 

Others have given their lives, without doubt 
or heed: 

The place matter not—cypress or laurel or 
lily white. 

Scaffold or open plain, combat or martyr¬ 
dom’s plight, 

Tis ever the same, to serve our home and 
country’s need. 

I die Just when I see the dawn break, 
Through the gloom of night, to herald the 
day: 

And if color is lacking my blood thou shalt 
take. 

Pour'd out at need for thy dear sake, 

To dye with its crimson the waking ray. 

My dreams, when life first opened to me, 

My dreams, when the hopes of youth beat 
high. 

Were to see thy lov’d face, O gem of the 
Orient sea. 

Prom gloom and grief, from care and sorrow 
free: 

No blush on thy brow, no fear in thine eye. 

Dream of my life, my living and burning 
desire, 

All hall! cries the soul that is now to take 
flight; 

All hail! And sweet it is for thee to expire; 
To die for thy sake, that thou mayst rtsplre; 
And Bleep in thy bosom eternity’s long 
night. 

If over my grave some day thou seest grow, 

In the grassy sod, a humble flower, 

Draw it to thy lips and kiss my soul so. 
While I may feel on my brow In the cold 
tomb below 

Tlie touch of thy tenderness, thy breath’s 
warm power. 

Let the moon beam over me soft and serene, 
Let the dawn shed over me its radiant 
flashes, 

Let the wind with the sad lament over me 
keen; 

And If on my cross a bird should be seen, 

Let it trill there Its hymn of peace to my 
ashes. 


Let the sun draw the vapors up to the sky, 

And heavenward in purity bear my tardy 
protest: 

Let some kind soul o’er my untimely fate 
sigh. 

And in the still evening a prayer be lifted on 
high 

Prem thee. O my country, that in God I 
may rest. 

Pray lor all those that hapless have died. 

For all who have suffered the unmeatur’d 
pain: 

For our mothers that bitterly their woes have 
cried. 

For w'idows and orphans, for captives by tor¬ 
ture tried; 

And then for thyself that redemption thou 
mayst gain. 

And w'hen the dark night wraps the grave¬ 
yard around. 

With only the dead in their vigil to see: 

Break not thy repose or the mystery pro¬ 
found 

And perchance thou mayst hear a sad hymn 
resound: 

*Tifi I, O my country, raising a song unto 
thee. 

When even my grave is remembered no mere. 

Unmark'd by never a cross nor a stone; 

Let the plow sweep through it, the spade 
turn it o’er. 

That my a.shes may carpet thy earthly floor, 

Before into nothingness at last they are 
b’.own. 

Then will oblivion bring to me no care, 

As over thy vales and plains I sweep; 

Throbbing and cleansed in thy space and air, 

With color and light, with song and lament 
I fare. 

Ever repeating the faith that I keep. 

My Fatherland ador’d, th.at sadness to my 
sorrow lends, 

Beloved Filiplnas, hear now my last goed- 
by! 

I give thee all: parents and kindred and 
frlcncLs; 

For I go where no slave before the oppressor 
bends. 

Where faith can never kill, and God reigns 
e’er on high! 

Frirewell to you all, from my soul torn away, 

Friends of my childhood in the home dis¬ 
possessed! 

Give thanks that I rest from the wearisome 
day! 

Farewell to thee, too, sweet friend that 
lightened my way; 

Beloved creatures all, farewell I In death 
there is rest! 


Five Million Trees Planted by Farmers 
and Youths 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin has always evi¬ 
denced an Interest in forestry. The 
wood products are looked upon as a 
crop. County and State appropriations 
have been made to promote the growing: 
of trees. The paper mills have had tree¬ 
growing projects in operation for many 
years. Five of the six leading tree grow¬ 
ing counties of the State are in the dis¬ 
trict I have the honor to represent. 
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The following news release from the 
Manawa Advocate shows the magnitude 
of this project in Wisconsin: 

Five Million Trees Planted by Farmers and 
Youths 

More than 6,000,000 trees were planted in 
Wisconsin the past year by farmers and rural 
youths. All of the trees were obtained from 
the State conservation commission. 

Fred Trenk, State extension forester, re¬ 
ports that of 3,910,617 trees purchased by 
farmers, 2,870,262 were for general reforesta¬ 
tion, with about 1,040,166 for shelter belts in 
central Wisconsin. ' 

Youths planted 1,031,720 trees. Of these, 
741,796 were by 4'H Club members and Fu¬ 
ture Farmers and 289,926 were for school 
forest plantings. Trees planted in commu¬ 
nity forests totaled 198,126. 

In each of six cou itles farmers purchased 
and planted more than a quarter of a million 
trees. Of those counties. Marathon led with 
381,166 trees, followed in order by Waushara. 
Portage, Wood, Sauk, and Waupaca Counties. 
Every county in the State was represented in 
this adult planting project. 

Marathon County also led the list in num¬ 
ber planted in school forests with 93,000 trees. 

It also led in the number planted on farms 
by rural school pupils. 4-H Club members, 
and Future Fanners. The plantings by these 
groups In the county totaled 6^,000 trees. 

Oneida was the second county in school 
forest planting with 60.000 trees; Wood 
County was third with 39,600 trees. 

There are many pulp and paper mills 
located in the Seventh Congressional 
District, upon which a large portion of 
the economic life In certain communities 
is dependent. Many of the pay rolls are 
based upon the trees grown there. 


St. Lawrence Frontier 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from a recent 
Issue of the Chicago Sun: 

ST. LAWRENCE FRONTIER 

Once more, early in the new year. Con¬ 
gress will have before it the proposal to build 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
The project would make an ocean port of 
Chicago. It would generate cheap power for 
New England and New York, thus Increasing 
the productivity and purchasing power of 
markets for Chicago goods. Yet, strangely 
enough, the city’s businessmen and political 
leaders have not distinguished themselves 
as sponsors of this great plan to develop 
unused natural resources. 

The St. Lawrence is a bargain for the 
country. It is a special bargain for Chicago. 
It represents a major test of national atti¬ 
tudes toward economic development In gen¬ 
eral. Those who cling to the status quo, who 
fear that we have only a limited amount of 
prosperity to divide, who value established 
commercial patterns over fluidity and ad¬ 
venture, will oppose the project. But It will 
be strongly supported by all who understand 
the crime of letting natural resources go to 
waste; by all who see that more goods, more 
commcice, more productivity, will benefit all 
sections and all groups alike. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Chicago once had the pioneering spirit. It 
backed and bred the pathfinders who con¬ 
quered half a continent. We need to recap¬ 
ture some of that spirit now for the conquest 
of new frontiers. The Intensive develop¬ 
ment of resources, natural and human, pre¬ 
sents as great a challenge as did the subju¬ 
gation of the geographical frontier 100 years 
ago. The St. Lawrence seaway, like the Mis¬ 
souri Valley Authority, should have high 
priority on Chicago’s list of civic goals. 


Mistakes'We Mustn’t Repeat 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, granted by the House 
of Representatives. I include an article 
written by my able colleague from Mich¬ 
igan. the Honorable Albert J. Engel. It 
was printed in the American Legion 
magazine of January 1946. 

Congressman Engel Is an honest, hard 
working, and conscientious Member of 
the House of Representatives. He is dili¬ 
gent, thorough, and efficient. The Na¬ 
tion is indebted to him for his individual 
effort to prevent waste, and the saving 
of a quarter billion dollars of taxpayers' 
money. 

His article entitled “Mistakes We 
Mustn’t Repeat” is a forceful and direct 
statement worth reading by every 
thoughtful American. 

Foreword 

ONE-MAN INVESTIGATION 

Representative Albert J. Engel is probably 
the best-qualified Member of Congress to 
speak up on the subject of mistaket we 
mustn’t repeat. Legionnaire Engel (Merrlt 
Lamb Post. Muskegon, Mich.) decided early 
In 1941 that our Government was spending 
entirely too much money in its camp-con¬ 
struction program—a feeling shared by many 
another American at the time. Unlike the 
rest of us. however. Congressman Engel was 
in a position to do something about It. He 
did. Long before Pearl Harbor he climbed 
into his aging automobile and began a one- 
man Inspection tour of cantonment con¬ 
struction projects. His findings resulted In a 
complete revision of the War Department’s 
contract and construction program. The en¬ 
tire investigation cost exactly $238.17; it 
saved the Government an estimated $260,- 
000.000. 

We’re glad to have you with us, Congress¬ 
man Engel. 

Mistakes We Mustn't Repeat 
(By Representative Albert J. Engel, Ninth 
Michigan District) 

The United States must never again permit 
a false sense of world idealism or an unwar¬ 
ranted trust In our fancied geographical iso¬ 
lation to lure US Into the state of military 
unpreparedness which Gen. George C. Mar¬ 
shall described and deplored in all his post 
moftems of the recent global struggle. His 
findings warn that we must keep in mind 
the obvious and also the little known factors 
which allowed Germany and Japan to de¬ 
liver an almost fatal blow at the democracies 
in the early years of the 1939-46 conflict. 
That tragedy demonstrates that everybody— 
the administration in power at Washington, 
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the Congress, and the people—must unite to 
prevent another lowering of our guard like 
that which occurred between World War I 
and World War n. 

It may seem idle to try to assess the blame 
fc" the slow, steady deterioration of our na¬ 
tional defenses during that period. In a 
sense, it was everybody’s fault and nobody's 
fault. But as a legislatoi whose specific 
duties charge him with keeping in con:tant 
touch with the men who frame and finance 
our national defense policy, t do question the 
suggestion that.the American public alone 
was responsible for the deplorable condition 
of our military establishment at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. The basic reasons for our un- 
awarenest and unprepared ness lie deeper, 
although, fortunately for us. they can easily 
be remedied in the future by a few simple re¬ 
forms 

I am confident that if the American people 
and the Congress had been kept informed by 
their leaders of 1919-39 concerning interna¬ 
tional developments which Jeopardized our 
very existence, they would have responded so 
heroically that Hitler and Tojo would never 
have dared to molest us. Our people would 
have supported proposahs for an army, navy, 
and air force so powerful that Uncle Ssm 
would have been an invulnerable and dan¬ 
gerous customer. I am certain that the 
American people will not make the same mis¬ 
take again, provided they are given the raw 
facts by responsible offlciaL. 

Let me make clear at outset that I 
blame no particular administration for our 
defense delinquencies in the years before 
Pearl Harbor Every regime of recent years 
must assume some responsibility for the 
gradual break-down In our willingness and 
ability to fl"ht on behalf of our national 
honor and safety. 

It Is true, and also to our credit, that oiir 
weakness on the land, on the water, in the 
air. in the factories which manufacture 
weapons, and In the scientific labonilorles 
which produce atomic bombs and Jet planes, 
derived from the fact that we are a peace- 
loving nation. In 1922, in 1930. and again 
In 1933. Presidents Harding, Hoover, and 
Roosevelt paced the world In seeking a re¬ 
duction of armaments. In retrospect, how¬ 
ever. we placed too great a faith in promises 
and pacts which their makers never Intended 
to keep. As late as September of 1937 the 
late President Roosevelt dedicated Bonne¬ 
ville Dam with these words: 

“As I look at Bonneville Dam today 1 can¬ 
not help the thought that, instead of spend¬ 
ing. as some nations do. half their national 
Income in piling up armaments for purpose.s 
of war, we in America are wiser in using our 
wealth In projects like this which will give 
us more wealth, better living, and greater 
happiness for our children." 

The American people approved this lofty 
sentiment as they endorsed all other at¬ 
tempts to lift the unbearable burden of arma¬ 
ment costs from the backs of humanity. In 
looking back, however, especially In view of 
the concurrent rise of dictatorships to the 
east and west, it might have been good Insur¬ 
ance to Invest a few billions in battleships, 
planes, tanks, artillery, and a trained person¬ 
nel. In those old-fashioned, preatomlc days 
we permitted our idealism and our reliance 
on oceanic protection to lull us into an Alice- 
In-Wonderland spirit of security. We must 
not do it again. 

Only a few simple steps are necessary to 
keep the United States so strong that no na¬ 
tion, even allowing for the atomic revolution 
of all concepts of warfare, will dare to en¬ 
gage us in battle, and If this country pre¬ 
serves and uses its might effectively and wise- 
Ijf it can be a force that will prevent, or. if 
not prevent, then localise, all future disputes. 
Indeed, it Is not too much to suggest that 
Washington, depending upon the military and 
diplomatic program It adopts, holds the 
world’s fate In Its hands. 
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As a first step, the officials at Washington 
must take the public Into their confidence 
with respect to changing or deteriorating in- 
tern(;tlonal relationships, the prospects of 
conflict, and the state of our Mllltaiy Estab¬ 
lishment at all times. Utter frankness must 
replace hush-hush diplomacy and the secret 
assumption of responsibilities likely to involve 
118 in war No considerations of domestic or 
foreign politics must be Invoked to withhold 
irom the people any pertinent information 
afiecting such grave questions as war and 
peace. 

In short, we must know what areas and 
policies we propose to defend and uphold, 
and also what force we have on hand or 
need for these purposes. This is not a fan¬ 
tastic recommendation for the simple reason 
that members of our committee, who are 
charged with appropriating funds for the 
Army and the Army Air Force, ha*’e fre¬ 
quently been kept in the dark concerning 
these vital matters. 

Socor dly, the men actually charged with 
hcf.d'iig our Army, Navy, and Air Forces must 
be allowed to tell their real defense needs 
to congressional committees more frankly 
than they have been in the past. 

Let me Illustrate what I mean from per¬ 
sonal experience on Capitol Hill: 

All through the years of turmoil between 
World War I and World War II, when we 
succumbed to unwarranted waves of econo¬ 
my, ldeall.^m, and depression, successive 
Chiefs of Stall constantly deplored the un¬ 
satisfactory state of our fighting forces in 
their reports to the Secretary of War. In 
1933 Oen. Douglas MacArthur said: “The 
Army strength In personnel and material and 
its readiness for war is below the danger 
line.'* Six years later, after Hitler’s attack on 
Poland, General Marshall confessed: “The 
Army Is probably less than 25 percent ready 
for immediate conflict.’' 

Strange as it may seem, Generals Mac¬ 
Arthur and Marshall were not permitted to 
voice these same fears before congressional 
committees as a basis for larger appropria¬ 
tions, and the same holds true for spokesmen 
of the Navy and the Air Forces. Once the 
Budget Bureau, an executive agency, has 
passed upon—and pared—their requests for 
funds, the military authorities cannot f^sk 
for more appropriations than the budgeteers 
have granted. 

On February 21, 1939, General Marshall, 
while appearing before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, described the operation 
and effect of this sort of muzzling. When 
former Senator Logan, of West Virginia, 
pointed out that “Army officers had never 
made a fight before the committee for larger 
appropriations to do those things which 
should have been done," the Chief of Staff 
replied: 

“May 1 answer that by saying that these 
representations have been made In the 
printed reports of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff. But when It comes to 
appearing before the committee, we are con¬ 
fined to the total amount authorized by the 
Bureau of the Budget. We have to make 
our fight there before we come here.” 

Because of this policy of censorship and 
secrecy, we legislated In darkness and ig¬ 
norance In the very years when the dicta¬ 
tors were arming for an attack on the de¬ 
mocracies. 

From 1934 to 1940, inclusive, the War 
Department submitted budget requests to¬ 
taling $3,383,762,985 with the expectation 
that they would be forwarded to our com¬ 
mittee. But the Budget Bureau reduced 
the military experts' total to $3,084,816,144. 
or a cut of approximately $300,000,000. If 
the figures for the 1941 fiscal year are In- 
I eluded in this summary, the amount which 
the Budget Bureau took from the War De¬ 
partment's estimate of its need reached the 


amazing total of 1833.927,456. Over this same 
period our committee and Congress restored 
the sum of $352,688,666. It Is pertinent to 
mention that these reductions were made 
during the years when Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japan began to run amuck. 

It was not until June of 1944 that I was 
able to obtain data showing how the War 
Dspartment’s otlglnal requests for money 
had been reduced by the Budget Bureau. 
Then, of course, the question had only his¬ 
torical interest. 

These reductions constituted a definite 
handicap to the expansion and medernizn- 
tion of our armed forces. The primary 
charges against the Army’s budget consists 
of money for pay. food, clothing, supplies, 
transportation, etc., and those Items ate up 
almost every dollar appropriated during those 
years. Thus, the extra amounts that were 
disallowed would have financed experimental 
construction of Garands, artillery, tanks, 
armored vehicles, planes, and other weapons. 
Instead, the Army had to live on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, as BU?ce.S8lve Chiefs of Staff 
reported. 

Our committee and Congress, even though 
we did exceed the Budget Bureau’s alloca¬ 
tions. would have been far more generous 
save for the fact, as I have explained, that 
we were never allowed to know the amounts 
which the War Department had asked in 
the first instance. For the same reason the 
American people had no conception of the 
need for larger appropriations for defense, 
even though these might have necessitated 
higher taxes. 

In view of the role which air superiority 
played in the defeat of the Axis, another 
example of the effect of withholding the 
facts from Congress and the people is per¬ 
tinent. It Involves the failure to recognize 
and act upon trustworthy reports of Nazi 
Germany’s growing strength In the skies. 
The report came from MaJ. (now Col.) Tru¬ 
man Smith, who was our military attach^ at 
Berlin. On the basis of nls surveys of Her¬ 
mann Goerlng’s accomplishments, he sub¬ 
mitted a sensational memorandum tj the 
War Department on November 1, 1937. 

It consisted of 6 pages of written com¬ 
ment an; 28 pages of maps and tabulations 
01 - German air strength and production ca¬ 
pacity. He gave the namea and sites of 23 
factories, ai ' estimated their potential an¬ 
nual output at 6,000 planes. He placed their 
November 1937 strength at 1,800 first-class 
plant.. 600 In reserve and an unknown num¬ 
ber In depots. Emphasizing that these were 
conservative estimates, he added: 

“Germany Is once more a world power In 
the air. Her air force and air Industry have 
emerged from the kindergarten stage. Full 
manhood will be reached within 3 years. 
• * * In November 1937. It appears that 

thi development of German air power is a 
European pi enomenon of the first diplomatic 
importance.” 

Major Smlti- predicted that Germany 
would gain “air technical parity with the 
United States In 1941 or 1942,” thus Indicat¬ 
ing the date when Hitler might be ready to 
make war. He adder' that If this country 
slowed down on development (Industrial, not 
goverr mental), “German air superiority will 
be realized still sooner.” 

That truly alarming report was pigeon¬ 
holed; it was not submitted to any congres¬ 
sional committee. It was not until the fall 
of 1942 that I was able to obtain a copy after 
persistent efforts. However, in the spring 
of 1936, Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Army Air Forces, Introduced Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh to our committee. He testified for 
2 hours on his inspection of Germany’s air 
establishment and Industry, confirming 
Major Smith’s report in every detail. But 
only two pages of the Lindbergh testimony 
were allowed to be printed for public con¬ 
sumption. 


Meanwhile, for lack of this data. Congress 
continued to base appropriations for the 
Army Air Force on the old Baker repoit, 
which provided for a total of 2,600 plar:e8. 
Since the life of a plane was then estimated 
at 6 years, our annual quota of new mucnincs 
was only 600. As a result, we had less than 
1,000 first-line planes when France sur¬ 
rendered. It was not until after this catas- 
trophr' and the Dunkerque evacuation—3 
years after the warning from our military 
attach^ in Berlin—that the required expan¬ 
sion and modernization of our Air Force was 
authoriztd. 

The third essential military reform which 
recent history should have Impressed upon 
us. supplementing the need for a substitu¬ 
tion of frankness instead of secrecy on these 
llfe-and-death subjects. Is the permanent 
maintenance of a balanced and Impregnable 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, together with 
constant research and experimentation on 
new weapons in our factories and labora¬ 
tories. Whether we need universal military 
training or a comparable system Is a ques¬ 
tion which the White House, the Congress 
and the military experts should decide or 
the basis of developing conditions through¬ 
out the world. However, if we take hecc 
from the lessons we learned between World 
Wars I and II. there need never be another 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Return to the Poultry Producers Is 
Not Causing Any High Consumer Cost 
of Fowl 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following advertisement is 
similar to the many which have been ap¬ 
pearing In the newspapers of central 
Wisconsin. It plainly shows what the 
producer obtains for his chickens: 

LIVE POULTRY WANTEL 

Cent a 


Light fowl_ 17 

Heavy fowl.-.20 

Leghorn springers_ 18 

Heavy springers--- 23 


We don’t buy No. 2 chickens. 

Questions which are brought to mind 
by this advertisement are; 

First. Do you realize that these prices 
are getting pretty close to, if they are 
not below, the floor price of 90 percent of 
parity guaranteed by the Steagall 
amendment? 

Second. Do you believe the producer 
of this splendid food is obtaining too 
much per hour in producing the fowl at 
the above prices? 

Third. Do you wish to take the posi¬ 
tion that the producer is responsible if 
you pay more than you wish for chicken 
at the market place? 

Fourth. Can you think of any legiti¬ 
mate or legal reason why the Quarter¬ 
master General of the Army should be 
paying 38-plus cents per pound foi 
plucked chickens at points South when 
they can be purchased in the Midwest as 
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cheaply as the above advertisement indi¬ 
cates? 

Fifth. Do you know of any rational 
person who believes the sale of fowl by 
a producer to any one purchaser should 
be limited to five birds? The OPA say 
this should be done. 

Sixth. Is there any reason to keep a 
price celling on these birds, when they 
are selling at below cost and practically 
at or below the 90-pcrcent parity support 
floor? 

Seventh. Do you know why these 
poultr 5 rmen have been and are sub¬ 
jected to such agency treatment when 
other farm products, even though there 
is a surplus of the commodity, are pur¬ 
chased at 130 percent of parity? Why? 

That Is where agricultural politics 
enters into the picture. 

The ways of the New Deal are confus¬ 
ing and the longer they operate the more 
confused and frustrated they become. 


Presentation of a Silver Plaque to the 
Battleship ^^Missouri’’ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rijcord, I include therein an excerpt 
from the Lead Belt News. Plat River, Mo., 
for Friday, January 11. 1946, together 
with the text of the address of Gov. Phil 
M. Donnelly, of Missouri, and text of the 
address of Capt. R. H. Hillenkoetter, 
commanding ofBcer of the battleship 
Missouri, given on the occasion of the 
presentation of a silver plaque to the 
battleship Missouri by the officers and 
men of the St. Joseph Lead Co., Sunday 
afternoon, January 6, 1946: 

I Prom the Lead Belt News. Flat River, Mo., 
of January 11. 19461 

ABOUT B,000 PEOPLE WITNESS PLAQUE PRESENTA¬ 
TION ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

An estimated 6,000 people crowded onto the 
area of the old Young Men’s ChrlBtlan Asso¬ 
ciation Building in Flat River, Sunday after¬ 
noon. as the $2,000 silver replica of the great 
seal of the State of Missouri was accepted 
by Captain Hillenkoetter, commanding officer 
of the U. 8. S. Missouri, from Gov. Phil M. 
Donnelly. 

The ceremony, widely publicized in metro¬ 
politan newspapers, was attended by several 
State ofUclals and naval officers and their 
families, officers and enlisted men of the bat¬ 
tleship. and officials of the St. Joseph Lead 
Co., whose employees conceived the idea and 
wore donor.? of the 22-lnch plaque made of 
native Missouri silver. 

President Clinton H. Crane, of the lead 
company, presided and introduced Senator 
FoRaEST C. Donnell, Representative A. 8. J. 
Carnahan, of thir district, Paul Manship, 
the designer of the plaque, and the officers 
and men of the Missouri. 

Before a crowd that was anticipating the 
biggest day the Lead Belt has seen for some 
time and started lining Main Street before 
noon—2 hours before the presentation— 
President Crane Introduced Governor'Don¬ 
nelly, who spoke in behalf of the State, this 


section, and the St. Joseph Lead Co. and its 
employees The audience was representative 
of this entire area—people coming from Flat 
River. E8^'‘^r. Elvlns, Rlvermlnes, Desloge, 
Leadwood Frankclay, Farmington, Bonne 
Terre, BlSiiiarck, Prederlcktown, and several 
from St. Louis. In addition to many from 
rural areas here, to see the notables and wit¬ 
ness the presentation. 

Governor Donnelly, citing the record of the 
tJ. S. S. Missouri as paralleling that of Amer¬ 
ica in its invincibility, said that even though 
the battleship upon which the Japanese sur¬ 
rendered in Tokyo Bay on September 2 was 
named after oui^ State, the battleship and 
Its record should not be accepted as a matter 
of fact, but treated as an honor bestowed 
upon the State by “the greatest Navy in the 
world.” 

Capt. R. H. Hillenkoetter, commanding of¬ 
ficer of the battleship since November, ac¬ 
cepted the plaque as the crowd cheered and 
five scout planes from the battleship itself 
roared overhead. 

In response to the plaudits of the crowd 
as he and the governor posed with the plaque 
for pictures by St. Louis and local photog¬ 
raphers and a Paramount Newsreel camera¬ 
man, Captain Hillenkoetter spoke briefly on 
the accomplishments of the Missouri. 

He said that “although the youngMt of our 
battleships, the war log of the Missouri shows 
participation in the operations against Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa and numerous bombard¬ 
ments of the main Islands of Japan as well 
ns accompanying carrier strikes against 
various portions of the Japanese empire.” 

The 46.000-ton dreadnought, which became 
the pride of the famous Third Fleet, is an¬ 
chored at New York from where the personnel 
who attended the ceremony came Saturday, 
arriving in Bonne Terre In time for a dinner 
given by the company. 

As President Crane Introduced the be- 
ribboned officers and men who were members 
of the ship’s crew since it was commissioned, 
the crowd roared its approval as Eugene C. 
Rudy. Flat River shlpflttcr on the vessel, 
stood on his chair so that he could be seen 
throughout the crowd, and saluted his fel¬ 
low townsmen. 

Also invited were President Harry S. 
Truman and Senator Frank P. Bricos, who 
were unable to attend. Messages from the 
President and Navy Secretary James V. For- 
restal were read by Crane. 

Hie plaque was set beside the speaker’s 
stand as the Plat River High School band 
and the crowd assembled. Accompanied by 
several members of the State Highway Patrol, 
Governor Donnelly and two other cars of hJs 
party drove up at 2 o’clock and was seated 
with State officials and their families on the 
left side of the speaker’s stand. To its right 
the Navy men sat. Behind them the heads 
cf the divisions and other representatives of 
the company stood. 

The speeches, amplified by a public address 
system and recorded by a sound system for 
rebroadcast, were interrupted several times 
as the Navy planes “buzzed” the crowd and 
went over In formation, drowning out the 
speakers. 

The plaque was displayed after the cere¬ 
mony and for a half hour it was almost 
Impossible to get near enough to see the 
beautiful casting mounted on teakwood. On 
Monday and Tuesday it was displayed at the 
city hall In St. Louis and then taken to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. 

It will adorn the ship’s wardroom as a 
permanent emblem after a period of display. 

[From the Lead Belt News, Flat River, Mo., 
of January 11, 1946] 

TEXT OF GOVERNOR CONNELLY'S 8PBBCH 

Mr. Crane. Caplain Hillenkoetter, officers 
of the Missouri, distinguished guests, ladies 


and gentlemen, we meet here today on an 
historic occasion to take part In a ceremony 
of great Interest to all the people of our 
State. We honor the Navy today and a 
great battleship of that Navy, and in doing 
this we pay tribute to those who wore the 
uniform of their country In the greatest of 
all wars; to those who fought heroically that 
we might live as a free people. 

To the United States Navy the people of 
Missouri Join with me in expressing the most 
profound admiration. In the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific, on all the seven seas, the Navy 
conquered. Without the Navy there would 
have been no victory in Europe or in Asia 
and no surrender ceremony In Tokyo Bay. 
In all the annals of sea warfare there Is no 
more inspiring chapter than the story of 
the United States Navy in World War II. In 
all the pages of history there Is no more 
fascinating account of the exploits of those 
who go down to the sea In ships. 

In this great war. which came to an end 
In Tokyo Bay a few short months ago. thou¬ 
sands of the gallant youth of Missouri donned 
the Navy b'jie. From our homes there came 
forth a host of young men and women ready 
and eager to wear that proud uniform of 
their country. Throughout the world, wher¬ 
ever the Stars and Stripes were carried, the 
youth of Missouri were in the vanguard, 
battling shoulder to shoulder with their 
comrades. We honor them, in a very special 
uay, in this ceremony. And to those who 
gave their all, to those who paid the su¬ 
preme facrlflce, we exprf*ss our eternal grati¬ 
tude. To the loved ones of those who nobly 
lost their lives in the service of their coun¬ 
try we cxtenc our loving sympathy. We Join 
our prayers wtlh theirs. Missouri will never 
forget its war dead. 

In that mightiest of navies, the greatest 
the world has ever seen, there was one great 
ship that stood out from all the rest. One 
of a group of giant craft, the largest of their 
kind, th greatest of an armada of great 
ships, that one was the latest and the best 
That mighty craft was the magnificent Mis- 
.^ouTi, queen of all the navies of the world. 
The story of this superb, ultramodern stream¬ 
lined battleship is the story of America, in¬ 
vincible in its power. And in the career ol 
this great ship—this giant of the sea—can 
be found convincing evidence of the hand of 
destiny; a destiny which reached its climax 
in the drama that brought to a close the 
greatest of wars. The very construction of 
that vessel is representative of the stupen¬ 
dous power of this Union of States, this 
Nation of ours. The fact that this Nation 
could build such craft is indicative of the 
strength and virility of America. Completed 
In time for action In the Pacific, the Mis¬ 
souri played its full part in carrying the 
bold fight to the enemy. In every engage¬ 
ment. and in every encounter in which this 
craft was called upon for action, the result 
was successful and a harbinger of that greater 
victory that was to come. At Iwo Jlma, off 
the Kyushus, at Okinawa, ofi! the island of 
Hokkaido, and finally in the waters of the 
Japanese homeland itself, in the great in¬ 
dustrial area of Hitachi, only 60 miles from 
Tokyo, the great guns of the Missouri helped 
to blast the road to victory. And finally, as 
a magnificent climax to the career of a mag¬ 
nificent fleet, the mighty M ssouri. fighting 
flagship of Admiral Halsey, commander of 
the Third Fleet, rested at anchor in ’Pokyo 
Bay. And on her decks the once proud Japa¬ 
nese, now humble and beaten, signed the 
terms of surrender. Upon the deck of the 
battleship named for our own beloved State, 
on that second day of September 1945 was 
written a glorious ending to the greatest 
struggle for freedom nuinkind has ever 
waged. History reveals no more significant 
event in all the years of the past. 

And so we are met here today in order 
that a fitting tribute may be paid by Mis¬ 
souri and Missourians to the Navy and to 
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the battleship Missouri. As you have been 
informed, a silver plaque, made in replica 
of the great seal of the State of Missouri, 
will be presented to the U. B. S. Missouri. 
Fittingly. Indeed, this silver shield, which 
bears the seal of our proud State, was made 
from Missouri silver produced from ores that 
were taken from the mines of southeast Mis¬ 
souri. In this presentation, and in the cast¬ 
ing of this shield, citizens of our State, the 
workers in the mines, in the mills, and in 
the smelters, and those who work with and 
guide the destinies of the great mining com¬ 
pany which is sponsoring this event, pay a 
worthy tribute and one in which we can all 
Join. In doing this, these citizens of ours, 
in a larger sense represent all the workers 
of Missouri, all those thousands on the pro¬ 
duction front who paved the way for the vic¬ 
tory of our armed forces. The production 
front, as you are well aware, laid the founda¬ 
tion for the triumph of America in this war. 
In that superb production effort Missourians 
did their full part. Their untiring, patriotic 
efforts, carried on with unswerving devotion 
and zeal, helped to produce the materials 
and the weapons of war in prodigious quan¬ 
tities. Missouri is proud of them, as it is 
proud of our men and women who were on 
the fighting fronts all over the world and 
on the seven seas. It is most appropriate 
that they should now make this gesture, and 
speaking through you should make this per¬ 
manent contribution, in the form of this 
historic silver shield, to the wartime records 
of our country. 

It is also most appropriate that this token 
of our appreciation should be made of a 
Missouri mineral, one of an immense variety 
of Missouri products. The very fact that 
silver is mined in Missouri indicates most 
eloquently the richness and the dlverslflcsd 
nature of this State of ours. Since 1879 
more than $3,000,000 worth of silver has 
been mined in this State. It should be 
more widely known that for centuries men 
have sought for silver in this area and that 
more than 200 years ago lead was mined in 
this section, which was to become a part 
of the State of Missouri. In the years that 
have followed Missouri has become one of 
the great mineral-producing States of the 
Union While the total amount of sliver pro¬ 
duction has been relatively small, this dis¬ 
trict has long been the greatest producer of 
lead. During the recent war period this sec¬ 
tion of our State supplied more than 30 
percent of all the lend mined in the Nation. 
The total value of lead produced by the 
mines of southeast Missouri exceeds the huge 
sum of $0.'i0,000.000. In addition to the new 
wealth created by these mines, some 3,800 
persons have been employed by the mines, 
mills, and smelters of the St Joseph Lead Co. 
and Its subsidiary companies in southeast 
Missouri. And the mining industry center¬ 
ing in this area is the principal means of 
support for more than 25.000 people The 
lead-meaning industry of Missouri has had 
a long and honorable record, and there 
should be many more years of useful pro¬ 
duction. You who are engaged in mining 
will be interested to know that at the pres¬ 
ent time steps are being taken to locate 
new ore reserves in order that the lead-min¬ 
ing industry of our State may continue in its 
role of a leading producer among the States 
of this Nation. A complete review of the 
records in the offices of the geological sur¬ 
vey of the State of Missouri Is now being 
made. In an attempt to obtain a description 
of every reported and known occurrence of 
lead in Missouri It is hoped that this sur¬ 
vey may reveal properties and prospects 
which will Justify further drilling .In Mis¬ 
souri. 

And so. in this ceremony, the workers of 
a great Industry in a great diversified State 
Join with me in the presentation of this 


plaque. We appreciate the significance of 
today’s events, and we feel an humble pride 
that we can take part in this ceremony. A 
distinguished writer, a former Missourian, 
in describing the storm of welcome that 
was accorded the Missouri, upon its arrival 
in New York Harbor after the war, said that 
It would have been the same had that might¬ 
iest of craft been named for any other 
State. We in Missouri realize this. We know 
that the Missouri is a symbol of the might 
of our entire beloved country, and yet we 
will never forget that it bears the name of 
our State. May we always be worthy of 
that great honor. Our people for genera¬ 
tions to come will take note of it and will 
be proud, as we are today, that of all the 
States of the Union, Missouri should give its 
name to this great symbol of America. 

But we should be derelict, Indeed, to all 
our deeper feelings and emotions if we did 
not recognize an even greater significance 
in these events. With the final surrender of 
the Japanese, the greatest of all wars was 
brought to a victorious close. The free na¬ 
tions of the world have conquered. Those 
who feared for the liberties of mankind can 
put aside that dread, and can turn their 
thoughts to the ways and the problems of 
peace. Let us be equal to those days and 
those problems. Let us anticipate the fu¬ 
ture, and our hearts and minds resolve to 
act with the same high courage and the 
same noble Ideals with which our fighting 
men and women gave their service a to their 
country. Let us give of ourselves to that 
nobler future for which the world is waiting. 

In that spirit, may this plaque, made from 
Missouri silver, reflect in Its sterling charac¬ 
ter. its intrinsic quality, its purity and its 
beauty, the finer attributes of this great land 
of ours. Upon the great seal of the State of 
Missouri, appearing on this shield, are en¬ 
graved the words “United We Stand. Divided 
We Fall.” There is also engraved upon it 
the State motto. In Latin, which translated 
reads: “The Welfare of the People Shall Be 
the Supreme Law.” We commend these 
thoughts to the people of our Nation, to the 
officers and men of the battleship Missouri, 
and to posterity They represent our deepest 
feelings toward our country, toward the peo¬ 
ple of our own State, and toward the pet ple 
of the United States of America. This 
plaque is a worthy symbol of the best that 
we have to offer to our country. 

On behalf of the officials and employees 
of this great mining company, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., on behalf of the people of this pro¬ 
ductive mining district, on behalf of all the 
people of the State of Missouri, I have the 
honor and the privilege. Captain Hillenkoet- 
ter, of presenting this plaque to ycu as the 
commanding officer of the U. S. S. Missouri 

TEXT OF CAPT. R. H. HILL-.'NKOETTini’S ADDRESS 

In accepting this silver replica of the great 
seal of the State of Missouri. I do so not 
only for myself and these representatives of 
the U. S. S. Missouri here with me. nor 
for the remainder of the ship’s personnel 
not here, but for all these, and in addi¬ 
tion, in behalf of all those who hove served 
aboard and for all those whose efforts and 
skills went into making the Missouri what 
she is. The men who provided the mate¬ 
rial for her, among them undoubtedly many 
of you. and those 'who built her are, though 
impossible to Identify individually. Just as 
much a port of the ship as thoSe who man 
her. 

When the Missouri started for the Pacific 
after her commissioning she carried literally 
the hearts and hopes of her builders. The 
yard workmen who built her contributed 10,- 
000 pints of their blood to inaugurate a blood 
bank for the ship. Their keen and unflrg- 
glng Interest accompanied the ship through¬ 
out all of its service in the Pacific. 


Although the youngest of our battleships, 
the war log of the Missouri shows participa¬ 
tion in the operations against Iwo Jlma and 
Okinawa, and numerous bombardments of 
the main islands of Japan as well as accom¬ 
panying carrier strikes against various por¬ 
tions of the Japanese Empire. These ac¬ 
tions culminated in the signing of the formal 
surrender document on September 2 in Tokyo 
Bay. Our access to the Japanese homeland 
gave opportunities for securing reliable Infor¬ 
mation as to conditions there, both by our 
observation and by conversation with Jap¬ 
anese officials who no longer had the incen¬ 
tive to deceive either their enemies or their 
own people. It was at once apparent that 
while the damage to their cities and pro¬ 
duction centers by strategic bombing was 
fully as great as photographic reconnais¬ 
sance had indicated, the strangulation from 
our less-obvious but relentlessly effective sur¬ 
face and submarine blockade and from our 
carrier-based air attacks had been a decisive 
factor in the enemy’s collapse. Their food 
situation was critical and their remaining 
resources in fuel and in all strategic mate¬ 
rials were not less so. 

Never before in the history of war has 
there been a more convincing example of 
the effectiveness of seapower than when a 
well-armed, highly efficient, and undefeated 
army of over a million men surrendered 
their homeland unconditionally to the' in¬ 
vader without even token resistance. 

True, the devastation already wrought by 
past bombings, as well as the terrible 
demonstration of power of the atomic bombs, 
augured nothing less for the Japanese than 
total extinction: yet without sea power there 
would have been no Saipan, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa from which to launch these bomb¬ 
ings. True, the Japanese homeland mlpht 
have been taken by assault in one final am¬ 
phibious operation of tremendous magni¬ 
tude. yet without sea power such an assault 
could not have been attempted. 

Sea power is not a limited term. It in¬ 
cludes many weapons and techniques. Sea 
power means more than the combatant ships 
and aircraft, the amphibious torces, ai d the 
merchant marine. It includes also the port 
facilities of New York and California; the 
bases in Guam and Honolulu; the factories 
which are the capital plant of war; and the 
farms and the mines of MlFsouri and Illinois 
and all the other States which are the pro¬ 
ducers of supplies. All these are elem-mts 
of sea power. 

Dependent upon imported food and raw 
materials, and reiving on sea transport to 
supply her armies at home and abroad, 
Japan lost the war because she lest command 
of the sea. 

Now that the peace has been attained, w© 
hope that the wl.sh so eloquently expressed 
by President Truman at the launching ol the 
Missouri will be fulfilled. Mr. Truman said. 
"May the battleship Missouri and the other 
ships of the Navy do fticir full share on be¬ 
half of the people of the United States to 
maintain the peace which will follow our 
total victory.’’ We shall do our best to cairy 
out this hope with the reservation that bat¬ 
tleships do not mcke for either war or peace. 
War and peace come from the minds and 
hearts of men. 

Governor Donnelly, it is with great pride 
that I receive from you this plaqiic, a replica 
of the great seal of the State of Missouri, 
and on behalf of the clficers and men of the 
U. S. S. Missouri 1 express our sincere appre¬ 
ciation and gratitude to all those connected 
with the St. Joseph Lead Co., to all those 
who conceived the idea, to all those who 
mined and refined the silver, to all those v.ho 
contributed to its cost, and last, but certplnly 
not least, to Mr. Paul Manshlp who brtu^ht 
the idea to such perfect fruition. 
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The Governor of Ohio Speaks to the 
Governor of Louisiana 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 2946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a long time since the C3k)vernor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor of 
South Carolina certain pertinent things. 
You know what they were. From the 
standpoint of historical Importance the 
letter whfch the Governor of Ohio, the 
Honorable Prank J. Lausche, wrote to His 
Honor the Honorable Jimmie H. Davis, 
the Governor of Louisiana, is of tre¬ 
mendous importance. While this letter 
was written November 28, 1945, the holi¬ 
day pressure must have denied it the 
publicity to which it v/as Justly entitled. 
Whenever we get a man in public life 
who dares to take a stand against the 
selfish interests that are blocking the de¬ 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, I feel that he is en¬ 
titled to recognition and thanks on the 
part of the advocates of the seaway. 

Back in Dacember 19451 discussed this 
project and suggested the names of some 
prominent Presidential possibilities who 
either had declared themselves for it or 
were being urged to do so. I was led to 
do that because of reports that President 
Truman had a new Presidential yacht 
and other prominent people were Inter¬ 
ested in it. This was back on December 
17. 1945, and my extension of remarks 
will be found in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record, page A5602. I 
want to assure the Governor of Ohio 
that my omission of him a.s deserving 
honorable mention in the Presidential 
Yacht Club was entirely unintentional 
and veiy unfortunate. His letter to the 
Governor of Louisiana had not been 
called to my attention when I prepared 
my speech for December 17,1945. I hope 
there will be no hard feelings on his 
part by reason of this omission. It is 
never too late to correct an error, and 
for that reason 1 am submitting here¬ 
with copy of his letter to the Governor 
of Louisiana, which needs no eulogistic 
remarks on my part. This letter speaks 
for itself. It reads as follows: 

GOVERNOR LAUSCHE OF OHIO WRITES GOVERNOR 

DAVIS OF LOXnSIANA ACOUT THE SEAWAY 

NovEMrER 28, 1945. 

Hon. Jimmie H. Davis, 

Governor of Louisiana, 

Office of ttie Governor, 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear Governor Davis: I received your let¬ 
ter written In respect to the St. Lswrence- 
Great Lakes seaway. I note your view that 
this project ought not to be built. 

My own view is that in the end any course 
that will develop a greater productive power 
of the Nation at a reduced cost will inure to 
the benefit of all people living within the 
Nation. 

There are many projects being contem¬ 
plated for irrigation, power, navigation, and 
water-supply purposes. In the Northwest, 
where great progress has been made through 
the construction of the Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville Dams, additional water impound¬ 
ments are contemplated. Other areas in the 


Nation are studying and contemplating sim¬ 
ilar projects. These projects on the surface 
would seem to prejudicially affect those com¬ 
munities that are not immediately benefited 
by them. But it is my belief that in the 
course of time, wealth-producing projects 
will be built wherever they are feasible and 
the people as a whole will profit because of 
their construction. 

If the cost of producing goods that are 
manufactured on the Great Lakes can be re¬ 
duced, our ability to sell to the world will be 
Improved. The more we, or other areas of 
our Nation, sell, the greater will be the 
gains that are niade by the Nation as a whole 
in improving the economy and living condi¬ 
tions of all its people. 

1 am firmly of the belief that the 6t. Law¬ 
rence-Great Lakes seaway ought to be built. 
Economically the country is wasting a rich 
resource by delaying the project. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that my 
views make it impossible for me to join with 
you in the course that you feel is the ad¬ 
visable one to follow. 

Sincerely ycurs. 

Frank J. Lausche, 

Governor. 

The foregoing letter. Mr. Speaker, is 
short but to the point. As I have indi¬ 
cated before, it is a clear indication of the 
fact that the great State of Ohio, which 
is rich in tradition, patriotism, and citi¬ 
zenship, is still in the forefront and ready 
to fight for constructive? and worthwhile 
things for the people of the Republic of 
the United States. 


Representative Maaasco Assists Amvets 
in McLeao Honsing Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16. 1946 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker. I ob¬ 
tained this time for the purpose of plac¬ 
ing in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record a statement by the national leg¬ 
islative director of the Amvets regard¬ 
ing House Joint Resolution 297 intro¬ 
duced by the Honorable Carter Manaeco. 

The statement Is this: 

Representative Manasco Assists Amvets in 
M’Lean Housing Project 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 

Representative Manasco. of Alabama, on 
January 14,1946, introduced House Joint Res¬ 
olution 297, which asks for a clarification of 
the Surplus Property Act In regard to the 
sale of defense, housing for veterans. 

Everyone tamlllar with the administra¬ 
tion of the Surplus Property Act knows that 
it has never functioned to the benefit of the 
veteran. Particularly, the act as It Is now 
being Interpreted by Government offlcials is 
v/o«’king to the veteran’s disadvantage. 
Amvets have founded a mutual bousing 
corporation, and are endeavoring to pur¬ 
chase McLean Gardens, in Washington, D. C., 
and are running into all kinds of dllQculty 
because the terms of the purchase are such 
that the highest doUar bids are only being 
considered. 

Obviously, such an Interpretation of the 
act definitely works to’ the disadvantage of 
the veterans, for once having occupied the 
housing project, they must go through with 


their bid, whereas the speculative purchaser 
may leave the Government holding the bag, 
after making an Initial profit on the venture. 

The Defense Homes Corporation recently 
stated that the Surplus Property Board has 
required the acceptance of the highest fig¬ 
ure bid which Ignores the greater security 
to the Government by ownership of the proj¬ 
ect by several hundred veterans as well as 
the veterans presumed preferential right to 
purchase surplus housing. Any contention 
that the Surplus Property Act requires ac¬ 
ceptance of such figures utterly disregards 
the rights of the veteran. 

That is why the Manasco resolution has 
been introduced 

Attached herewith are a number of news¬ 
paper clippings that appeared in Washing¬ 
ton newspapers and a copy of the mentioned 
resolution: 

(Prom the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 15, 19461 

MANASCO BILL WOULD PROTECT VET PRIORITY IN 
HOUSING SALES 

The American veterans of World War 11 
got an ally on Capitol Hill yesterday in their 
fi&ht to purchase McLean Gardens when 
Representative Manasco (Democrat), of Ala¬ 
bama, Introduced legislation which would 
delay sale of the property. 

The measure, written as a joint resolu¬ 
tion. would prevent the conveyance of per¬ 
manent surplus housing to any private In¬ 
dividual pending congressional consideration 
of the ‘’prloritlef which should be accorded 
veterans” and associations of veterans 

Manasco. chairman at the Executive Ex¬ 
penditures Committee, which wrote the sur¬ 
plus Property Act. said the legislation would 
be^considered by the group “as soon as we 
can get around to It.” Meanwhile, he added, 
he doubted if the Federal Housing Agency 
would take any further disposal action. 

The Amvets. cheered by news of the new 
legislation which they hoped would give 
them time for formulation of complete 
financing plans, will meet tonight at 8 in 
the interior Department Auditorium to con¬ 
tinue discussions. 

[From the Washington Post of January 15, 
19451 

VETERANS PLAN M’LSAN OFFER 

The Amvet-sponsured Veterans Cooperative 
Housing Association will meet to draw up 
detailed terms of its bid for McLean Gardens 
at 8 p. m. today In the new Interior Depart¬ 
ment Auditorium. 

A Defense Housing Corporation spokesman 
said the Am vet offer was too “general” for 
the board to consider. OHC action was with¬ 
held on the bids until Amvets could com¬ 
plete the information. 

”I don’t know how much more definite we 
can be in our offer,” Ray Sawyer, Amvet com¬ 
mander. declared last night 

”We have offered to pay a price fixed by a 
Government and an Amvet appraiser, or by 
a mutual appraiser if the two do not agree, 
vdth 10 percent of the purchase price as a 
down payment.” 

Ninety-nine bids were received by DHC, of 
which 58 were rejected as being too low. 
Forty-nine are under consideration. 

A joint resolution which would give indi¬ 
vidual veterans and cooperative associations 
of veterans priorities in purchasing surplus 
permanent housing was introduced in the 
House yesterday by Representative Carter 
Manasco (Democrat), of Alabama. Senate 
Introduction Is expected today. 

House Joint Resolution 297 
Joint resolution clarifying the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Act in regard to sale of defense hous¬ 
ing for veterans 

Whereas the regulations of the Surplus 
Property Administrator governing the sale 
of defense housing ere being construed to 
permit the sale of such property and its use 
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by others than returning veterans of this 
war; and 

Whereas no loss of housing or of the funds 
of the United States of America will be in¬ 
curred if such surplus defense housing is 
withheld from private sale pending clarifica¬ 
tion of the Surplus Property Act: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, etc.. That no surplus housing of 
a permanent character shall be sold or con¬ 
veyed to private Interests pending considera¬ 
tion by Congress of the priorities which 
should be accorded Individual returning vet¬ 
erans and cooperative associations of veter¬ 
ans for the purchase and use of such housing. 


Text of Complaint Issued by National 
Labor Relations Board Against General 
Motors Corp. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANKS. HOOK 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January IS, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include In the 
Record the text of the complaint issued 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
against the General Motors Corp., al¬ 
leging that the corporation has at all 
times since August 18, 1945, ‘Tailed and 
refused and now fails and refuses to bar¬ 
gain in good faith with the union”—the 
UAW-CIO. 

The complaint charges that the cor¬ 
poration, “though meeting with the 
union on numerous occasions since 
August 18, 1945, in pretended or pur¬ 
ported bargaining has engaged at all 
times since said date in a course of con¬ 
duct calculated to and having the effect 
of frustrating and avoiding bona fide 
bargaining on the union’s proposals.” 

This complaint, issued January 13, 
1946, was made in response to, and after 
investigation of, the UAW-CIO’s com¬ 
plaints of November 8 and November 27, 
the texts of which I inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record January 14, at page 
A6. The first hearing on the NLRB 
complaint has been set for Monday, Jan¬ 
uary 28, in the city of Detroit. 

The complete text of the complaint 
follows: 

Unitpo States of America, Before the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board, Seventh 
Region —In the Matter of Oenerai. Mo¬ 
tors Corp. and International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricul¬ 
tural Implement Workers of America, 
UAW-CIO, Case No. 7-C-1496 
complaint 

It having been charged by International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri¬ 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
(UAW-CIO). hereinafter called the Union, 
that Oenerai Motors Corp., hereinafter called 
respondent, has engaged In and Is engaging 
in certain unfair labor practices affecting 
commerce as set forth and defined in the 
National Labor Relations Act, 49 Stat. 449, 
herein called the act; the National Labor 
Relations Board, herein called the Board, by 
its regional director for the seventh region, 
as agent of the Board, designated by National 
Labor Relations.Board rules and regulations, 
series 3, as amended, hereby Issues its com¬ 
plaint and alleges as follows: 


1. Respondent is a Delaware corporation, 
having its principal offices in the city of New 
York and in Detroit, Mich. Respondent is 
the largest manufacturer of automobiles and 
trucks in the United States. In 1941 re¬ 
spondent manufactured more than 1,800,000 
passenger-type automobiles. During the war 
respondent's manufacturing facllltie.s were 
principally devoted to the manufacture of 
many and varied items of ordnance, muni¬ 
tions, and military vehicles for the armed 
forces of the United States. Respondent is 
now, and at all times mentioned herein was, 
engaged in the manufacture and assembly of 
automobiles, parts and accessories thereof, 
Diesel engines and aircraft motors, and in 
converting many of its plants from the man¬ 
ufacture of ordnance and military vehicles 
to the manufacture of the said automotive 
products. Respondent maintains and oper¬ 
ates manufacturing and assembly plants in 
many States of the United States, Including 
California, Connecticut. Georgia, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan. Missouri, New Jersey. 
New York, Ohio. Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

2. A substantial proportion of the raw 
materials, exceeding 25 percent in value at 
practically every manufacturing and assem¬ 
bly plant of respondent. Is obtained from 
sources outside the State in which the re¬ 
spective plant is located. Most of the prod¬ 
ucts of each plant are shipped to points out¬ 
side the State In which such plant is located 
or are delivered to another plant of respond¬ 
ent within the same State for incorporation 
in an assembly or subassembly or In a com¬ 
pleted automobil . truck, or engine, which 
completed products are directly shipped in 
substantial proportion to points outside the 
State or are sold and delivered to General 
Motors Sales Corp., a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary of respondent, at the place of com¬ 
pletion and then shipped by the said sales 
corporation outside the State. Respondent’s 
normal operations cause a vast and almost 
continuous movement of commodities in in¬ 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

3. International Union. United Automo¬ 
bile, Aircraft, and Arrrlcultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO), is a labor 
organization ns defined in subsection (5) of 
section 2 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

4. Prior to August 18. 1940. the Board, in 
numerous separate proceedings, had under 
section 9 (c) of the act, certified to respond¬ 
ent in writing that the union had been des¬ 
ignated and selected as their representative 
by a majority of certain employees of re¬ 
spondent in a unit (or in each of two or 
more units) appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining (the said unit or units 
being each defined in each such certifica¬ 
tion) and that the union w/is, pursuant to 
section 9 (a) of the act, the exclusive rep¬ 
resentative of all the employees in each such 
unit for the purposes of collective bargaining 
in respect to rate.' of pay, wages, hours of 
employment, and other conditions of em¬ 
ployment. Each of said certifications (is¬ 
sued prior to August 18, 1946) and the record 
of the proceedings before the Board in which 
it Issued, are Incorporated herein by reference 
as though fully set forth. 

5. The employees in each such unit here¬ 
tofore defined by the Board in its aforesaid 
certifications did, on August 18, 1945, and 
at all times thereafter and down to the date 
hereof, constitute a unit appropriate for the 
purposes of collective bargaining within the 
meaning of subsections (a) and (b) of sec¬ 
tion 9 of the act. 

6. The union was on August 18, 1945, and 
at all times since has been, the exclusive 
representative of all the employees of re¬ 
spondent in each bargaining unit described 
In the said previous certification of the Board. 

7. Respondent has at all times since each 
such certification recognized the union as 
the exclusive representative for purposes of 
collective bargaining of the employees in 
each such unit. Since the first such certlA- 


cation of the union by the Board on or 
about May 29,1940. respondent and the union 
have consolidated all negotiations and bar¬ 
gaining on subjects common to or affecting 
slmllaily all employees In all the said units. 

8. On or about August 18, 1945, while re¬ 
spondent was engaged at its various plants 
as described in paragraphs 1 and 2 above, 
the union requested respondent to bargain 
collectively in respect to certain proposals 
made by the union in behalf of all of re¬ 
spondent's employees represented by the 
union concerning rates of pay, wages, and 
other terms and conditions of employment 
of th f said employees, including a proposed 
general wage Increase for all said employees. 
Respondent has at all times since said date 
failed and refused and now falls and refuses 
to bargain collectively in good faith wltn the 
union. Though meeting with the union on 
numerous occasions since August 18, 1946, 
in pretended or purported bargaining, re¬ 
spondent has engaged at all times since said 
date in a course of conduct calculated to 
and having the effect of frustrating and 
avoiding bona fide bargaining on the union’s 
proposals. Without limitation thereto the 
said course of conduct has Included the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a) Respondent unreasonably delayed the 
commencement of any icgotiatlons by re¬ 
fusing until on or about September 18 to 
meet with the union or to appoint a future 
date for a meeting for collective bargaining 
on the union’s proposals. 

(b) Respondent unreasonably delayed a 
reply to the union’s proposals by failing and 
refusing to make any specific response to 
the said proposals or to any of them until 
on or about October 3. 1945. on which date 
respondent rejected the union’s proposals 
in toto and without making any counter 
proposal. 

(c) On or about October 19. 1946. and be¬ 
fore any reasonable opportunity had been 
afforded the union for explanation or argu¬ 
ment In support of its proposals, respondent 
caused identical letters, together with copies 
oJ certain enclosures referred to in said let¬ 
ters, to be senl to all employees represented 
by the union, each said letter bearing a sig¬ 
nature (or facsimile representation thereof) 
of the manager of the plant wherein such 
employee was employed. A copy of the said 
letter (lacking signature) Is attached here¬ 
to, marked “Exhibit A” and made n part here¬ 
of by reference. The said letter and enclos¬ 
ures were calculated and designed to dis¬ 
credit the union in the eyes of the em¬ 
ployees represented by it, to undermine the 
confidence of the Ffi employees in the 
union as their selected representative and to 
coerce and intimidate the employees into 
abandonment and repudiation of the union 
as their representative for collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

(d) On various occasions since on or about 
October 4. 1945, respondent has disseminated 
on a Nation-wide scale Inaccurate, mislead¬ 
ing, and irntrue statements concerning the 
proposals of the union. Such statements 
have been distributed through the media of 
newspaper asivertisements and radio broad¬ 
casting announcements. The said state¬ 
ments were calculated and designed to under¬ 
mine confidence in the union by the em¬ 
ployees represented by it and to Inculcate 
doubts among the said employees as to the 
veracity and integrity of the union officials, 
their designated representatives, and were 
calculated and designed to create a public 
opinion hostile to the union and as a result 
of such loss of confidence by employees and 
of such hostile public opinion, to compel the 
union to abandon its proposals. 

(e) At various times on and after October 
3, 1945, and up to and including the date of 
this complaint, respondent has, in the course 
of its pretended bargaining with the union, 
changed and shifted its position as to whether 
it did or did not rely on financial inability 
to accede to the union’s wage proposals as 
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a reoBOn for rejecting them, thereby per¬ 
plexing and confusing all discussion with 
reference thereto and precluding any con¬ 
tinuous rational bargaining. 

(f) Respondent has at all times refused 
and now refuses to bargain collectively with 
the union in i'espect to its financial ability 
to pay the wage increases proposed by the 
union and has at all times, though repeatedly 
requested by the union so to do. refused to 
produce or disclose to the union any of its 
books or records containing Information 
relevant to the question of its financial abil¬ 
ity to pay the proposed wage increases and 
has at all times refused to furnish any such 
information to the union by production and 
disclosure of books and records or otherwise 
in any manner or form stisceptible of veri¬ 
fication. Respondent maintained its re¬ 
fusal to bargain in respect to its financial 
ability to pay the proposed wage increase and 
its refusal to produce or disclose such books, 
records, or Information without regard to 
whether it was or was not currently asserting 
inability to pay tlie proposed increases as the 
reason for rejecting the union's proposals. 

(g) On or about November 23. 1045, the 
union, having previously thereto (on or 
about November 19. 1945) proposed specific 
terms for submission of its wage proposals 
to arbitration, respondent rejected the said 
pr(H> 08 al without counter-proposal of other 
terms for arbitration. Respondent's rejec¬ 
tion of the union’s proposals was a rejection 
of arbitration on any terms. 

(h) On or about November 23. 1946. re¬ 
spondent withdrew an offer of a wage in¬ 
crease of approximately 10 percent which it 
had previously made during the course of 
its pretended bargaining. Respondent with¬ 
drew said offer for the reason that the em¬ 
ployees represented by the union had, as 
hereinafter set forth, exercised the right 
guaranteed by the act to engage in a strike. 

(i) From November 20. 1945, until on or 
about December 6. 1945, respondent refused, 
unless the union would modify its proposals 
In accordance with terms imposed by re¬ 
spondent, to meet, confer, or negotiate with 
the union because the employees represented 
by the union had exercised the right guaran¬ 
teed by the act to engage in a strike as here- 
inalter set forth. 

9. By the acts and conduct set forth in 
paragraph 8 above respondent did engage and 
is engaging in unfair labor practices within 
the meaning of cubsection (5) of section 8 
of the act. 

10. The unfair labor practices of respond¬ 
ent as set forth in paragraphs 8 (a) through 
8 (f) above caused a strike on November 21, 
1945, by the employees represented by the 
union. The continuing acts and conduct of 
respondent, as set forth in paragraphs 8 (a) 
through 8 (1) above have caused the said 
strike to be prolonged and have prevented 
settlement or adjustment thereof, the said 
strike being current nt the time of Issuanco 
of this complaint. The said employees and 
each of them have been entitled at all times 
since the commencement of said strike to be 
reinstated to their former positions In re¬ 
spondent’s employ upon application therefor. 

11. By the acts set forth in paragraph 8 
above and by each of them respondent has 
interfered with, restrained, and coerced, and 
is interfering with, restraining, and coercing 
its employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed to them in section 7 of the act 
and has thereby engaged in and is thereby 
engaging in unfair labor practices within the 
meaning of subsection (1) of section 8 of 
the act. 

12. The acts of respondent as set forth in 
paragraph 8 above, occurring in connection 
with the operation of respondent’s business 
as set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 above, have 
a close, intimate, and substantial relation to 
trade, traffic, and commerce among the sev¬ 
eral States and have led to and tend to lead 
to labor disputes burdening and obstructing 
commerce and the free flow of commerce. 


13. The acts of respondent hereinbefore 
set forth constitute unfair labor practices af¬ 
fecting commerce within the meaning of sec¬ 
tion 8. subsections (1) and (6). and section 
2, subsectlona (6) and (7) of the act. 

Wherefore the National Labor Relations 
Board, on the 14th day of January 1946. Is¬ 
sues this, its complaint against General Mo¬ 
tors Corp., a corporation, respondent herein. 

Harold A. CaAiQxniXD, 

Acting Regional Director, Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations 
Board, Seventh Region, 


^ Exhibit A 

LETTER BENT TO HOURLY RATED EMPLOYEES 7N 

BAROAININO UNITS UNDER UAW-CIO NATIONAL 

AGREEMENT 

The employees of General Motors have 
been singled out by the international officers 
of the UAW-CIO to spearhead their attack 
on the country’s wage and price control 
policy. Accordingly, a strike vote Is to be 
taken Wednesday by the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board among all General Motors fac¬ 
tory employees under the UAW-C^O agree¬ 
ment. 

All of us would like an increase of 30 per¬ 
cent in our wages or salaries if all we had to 
do to get it was to vote for It. However, in 
this cose you will not be voting yourselves 
a 30-percent raise—you will be voting for 
or against a strike. In such strike votes the 
vote is usually overwhelmingly in favor of 
the strike. Probably must employees who 
vote for a strike really don’t want one and 
hope the threat of a strike will be enough. 
But a majority strike vote invariably results 
in a strike. 

General Motors has endeavored to make 
clear its position and the necessity for re¬ 
fusing tiie UAW-CIO's demand made August 
18. 1945, for a SO-percent increase in the 
present wage rates of all General Motors’ 
employees covered by the UAW-CIO na'tional 
agreement. Mr. C. E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors, replied to the union on 
October 3, 1945, and advised the union of 
General Motors’ position on this demand. 
Because the welfare of the country is also 
Involved. General Motors ran ads in news¬ 
papers throughout the country setting forth 
its position on this matter. 

I believe Mr. Wilson's letter and the ad will 
be of Interest to you so I am sending them 
along with this leter. Also included is a 
reproduction of a newspaper story which ran 
in the Detroit Times on Friday, September 

14. 1945. 

The same Information was sent to all 
United States Senators. Congressmen, and 
State governors. 

1 earnestly suggest that you take the time 
to read these because, as I said before, this 
strike vote may result in a long strike. 

If and when the strike goes Into effect I 
sincerely hope that you conduct yourselves 
as law-abiding citizens, respecting the legal 
rights of otbei's, and under no circumstances 
should you cause or permit damage to the 
plants and equipment with which you must 
earn your living when the strike finally ends. 


Our Domestic Problems and the 
British Loan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Bir. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re» 


marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address delivered by me on 
January 7, 1946: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is Congressman Forest Harness In another 
weekly report, brought to you from my home 
in Kokomo. 

This past week has been filled with con¬ 
ferences and visits with people from all parts 
of my district. These discussions have been 
all the more interesting because of our 
steadily growing domestic problems, and the 
necessity of finding an immediate solution to 
these critical issues. The home front labor 
picture continues to grow darker by the hour. 
Most disturbing news of the past few days 
was the decision of the employees of the meat 
packing Industry, and the workers of Western 
Electric to Join the caravan of strikers. If 
all these employees Join with the steel work¬ 
ers in a general strike, the Nation will be 
paralyzed. Is there any wonder that people 
in every walk of life are disturbed and- un¬ 
easy about the days and weeks Just ahead? 
There are many people who feel that legisla¬ 
tion is necessary to meet this most critical 
issue, and there are others who contend that 
the Administration has all the power and 
authority needed to protect the national in¬ 
terest in such a crisis. 

You may take whichever side of this ques¬ 
tion you want, but it is my guess that nothing 
will be done by the present administration 
until public indignation, approaching anger, 
is manifested by the American people. 
Farmers are worried about their livestock in 
the event of the closing of the packing houses 
by strikes. They realize that if there is a rush 
to market hogs and cattle to beat the strike, 
the market will be glutted and prices will 
topple. They also realize that if they hold 
their livestock and the strike continues for 
any great length of time, that their losses will 
be equally as great through the increased 
cost of feed and labor. Veterans Just re¬ 
turned from the war are wondering if they 
are going to be forced into idleness and de¬ 
prived of the opportunity of earning a living 
for themselves and their families. Thou¬ 
sands of families now on short rations because 
of idlenees in the auto industry too must view 
the future with a gloomy attitude. Small 
businessmen and retail merchants who very 
largely depend upon the big industries to 
supply them realize that they must also take 
an unwanted holiday if these strikes occur. 
Do you think that all this suffering, turmoil 
and strife will be enough to arouse public 
anger and force a more courageous national 
labor policy? If it doesn’t, then the Ameri¬ 
can people will tolerate more Imposition than 
I ever dreamed they would. It Is readily un¬ 
derstandable that our people would hold their 
patience and submit to Impositions and re¬ 
strictions of their liberties in time of war. but 
now that peace has been won they may be ex¬ 
cused if they revolt against a weak and vacil¬ 
lating administration that tolerates such a 
reign of tyranny. This ominous outlook was 
not brightened in the least by the President's 
report to the Nation last Thursday night. He 
offered little hope and certainly no leadership 
for the American people in this dark hour. 

As if these domestic worries were not 
enough, we arc Informed in dispatches from 
administration leaders in *Va8hlngton that 
the first order of business when the Congress 
meets next week will be the matter of au¬ 
thorizing a four and a half billion loan to 
England. Apparently our leaders are morn 
concerned wi^ the welfare of our European 
neighbors than they are with our own. It 
occurs to me that our own domestic problema 
are far more pressing and in need of con¬ 
gressional attention. The irony of this so- 
called loan to Britain is that Mr. Leski. Chair¬ 
man of the British Labor Party, now in charge 
of what our sociBlists continue to call "our 
mother country," declared In a speech in 
New York that the American free enterprise 
system has been a total failure, while at the 
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very same moment one of his countrymen 
was telling our President that unless we can¬ 
celled $25,000,000,000 ol British lend-lease and 
loaned England four and a half billion dol¬ 
lars more, his country would collapse. Does 
this make sense? It was free enterprise. Mr. 
Loski, yes, the only free enterprise nation In 
the world, that won two wars and saved your 
socialistic neck. And moreover, the twenty- 
five billions that we gave your socialistic gov¬ 
ernment would have built 6,000,000 houses 
for our returning veterans at $5,000 each. 
This same Mr. Laski, while still our guest In 
New York, and while his colleagues were in 
Washington wheedling. billions of dollars 
from orr Government, said that free enter¬ 
prise and a market economy mean war; so¬ 
cialism and a planned economy mean peace. 
Well, after all. hasn’t It been the so-called 
"planned economy boys,” such as Hitler, Mus¬ 
solini and Tojo, who started wars? Indeed it 
was not the free enterprise nations which 
planned international conquests. 

The nerve of these Englishmen Is un¬ 
bounded. They criticize our system of gov¬ 
ernment and at the same time demand cur 
bounty. They first demanded an outright 
grant of $4,500,000,000 and later reluctantly 
agreed to take the money ns a loan, provided 
we gave them free access to our markets. 
It was argued the loan or grant is neces¬ 
sary because the war has so impoverished 
the Empire that she will be forced into 
a policy of economic isolationism unless 
America generously supports her in the re¬ 
construction period. State Department offi¬ 
cials who support this grant to Britain con¬ 
tend that it is necessary for our own In¬ 
dustrial export trade, but the fact is. Ameri¬ 
can n.arkets will absorb our entire production 
for at le.TSt 10 years I should also like to 
remind those who urge this huge grant of 
American property and resources, that 
Britain has always preached free trade for 
the other countries, but is the worst offend¬ 
er in actually blocking free trade with other 
nations. Did she not, in the years Just be¬ 
fore the war, when we were knocking down 
cur own trade barriers through reciprocal 
trade agreements, maintain a trade killing 
empire preference system which was the es¬ 
sence of economic isolationism? Was she not 
second only to Germany in the support and 
maintenance of national cartels and trade 
monopolies? This loan, or gift, is not in¬ 
tended to help our industrial export trade. 
We are the only nation in the world capable 
and strong enough to take over world trade. 
I pointed out once before on this program 
that to grant this huge sum of money to 
Britain, following our lend-lease gifts, would 
establish precedent and obligate us to 
make similar grants to Russia, France, China, 
and a half dozen other nations. I do not 
believe we have the wealth and the resources 
to carry out such a program. We have re¬ 
cently joined and underwritten the Bretton 
Woods :'*lan. which means that we will finance 
a huge world stabilization fund and interna¬ 
tional bank. Here we obviously pay a major 
part of the freight, and the British Empire 
will reap a major part of the advantage. You 
will remember when this plan was before 
Congress, were assured that it would af¬ 
ford sufficient assistance for Europe to re¬ 
convert her peacetime economy. 

If this tremendous American prop is not 
sufficient to. keep Britain afloat, certainly it 
will not do the trick for a dozen other na¬ 
tions which are relying upon it. There is no 
doubt that wc ore in the same international 
boat with Britain now. Events of the past 
6 or 7 years, engineered by No. 10 Downing 
Street, and our own White House, simply 
leave U 3 no alternative, whether we like it 
or not. But it should at least be our privi¬ 
lege in this situation to demand that our 
British companions at least pull their own 
full weight In the boat. 

The critical shortage of hoiTslng continues 
as one of the major herdaches in the coun¬ 
try. Every time a married veteran comes 


home, the need becomes more acute. Real- 
estate men, home builders, and construction 
contractors tell me that building in our State 
is almost at a standstill because of the lack 
of lumber, brick, electrical equipment, in 
fact about everything that goes into a new 
home. They tell me that cur wartime sys¬ 
tem of bureaucratic restraints vc stifled 
production practically from the tree standing 
in the fore't. right down to the smallest lit¬ 
tle gaaget in the new home. They say they 
arc prepared to produce the largest volume 
of good housing in the history of the country, 
provided they are given the building ma¬ 
terials and released from governmental regu¬ 
lations and competition. They are fed up 
with controls and with crackpot theories, 
criticisms by professors, housing experts, and 
social planners, both in and out of Govern¬ 
ment Well, maybe the President's new hous¬ 
ing czar will use some of the authority now 
granted to the Executive to crack the whip 
over OPA and other agencies that have cre¬ 
ated this hou.sing bottleneck and get ma¬ 
terials flowing. Obvious’.y no new legJsJa- 
tlnn Is needed because the Offirc of War Mo¬ 
bilization and Reconversion has the author¬ 
ity to force OPA to grant price increases to 
insure production. Free initiative and free 
enterprise can do the Job if give-' half a 
chance. 

As much as I agree with Chester Bowles, 
that rent controls must remain in critical 
areas until this bottleneck is broken. I think 
that the short-sighted policy of his agency 
has totally stifled all pos.slble investment In 
rental home building. The man who ordi¬ 
narily puts money in rental property would 
simply be a "tee-total” fool to do so under 
the restrictions which OPA has imposed. 
And these same restrictions which discourage 
the private investor, are denying hundreds 
and millions of homes to individuals who 
desperately need them today. We really 
need about 20 times as much new housing 
as we shall be able to produce this year. 
Do you think we shall get it under the pres¬ 
ent restraints which make it impossible for 
the average real-estate investor to break even 
on the money he has tied up in real estate? 
Well, that answer ought to be obvious. When 
an investor starts losing money, he Ls going 
to start pulling out. 

And while on the subject of OPA, I want 
you to know of other complaints that are 
continually coming to me from small busi¬ 
nessmen. who complain that established 
manufacturers are given celling prices often 
less than cost of materials, while new manu¬ 
facturers of inferior competing goods are 
given higher ceilings. Well, OPA says these 
are isolated cases, but recently in Washing¬ 
ton, the National Retail Dry Goods Associa¬ 
tion began hauling in the evidence—suit¬ 
cases. fabrics, toy blocks and scooters, elec¬ 
tric irons and heaters, dresses, blouses, 
aprons, robe.s, enough to fill up a committee 
room the size of a small barn. All v.’ere 
labeled and bore the sign in stand-out red 
lettering "The consumer pays," Hundreds 
of people visited this display, and to Just 
mention a few*, there were two blouses dis¬ 
played. one good, the other obviously poor 
quality. A sign read: "Blouse made by estab¬ 
lished manufacturer A, at a ceiling price of 
$2.50. Blouse is well finished, taped seams, 
one-piece sash, shaped front. OPA permits 
him to make only restricted numbers, not 
nearly enough to meet the demand." The 
other sign: "Blouse made by newcomer (that 
is. new manufacturer) gets the highest ceil¬ 
ing of all. $12. Finish poor, seams pinked, 
sash is pieced, edging is chain stitched.” 
Another table of toys had two children’s 
ccooters. One was a big scooter with toot 
pads, stand, 10-lnch wheels, a bell brightly 
painted, stands a good foot higher than its 
rival. The other was drab, no stand, wheels 
4 Inches high. The big scooter was tagged 
"OPA ceiling $1.92.’’ The inferior product 
held the line at $3.75. It was apparent 
throughout the exhibit that no line is being 


held, general disorder in business is pro¬ 
moted, many old firms being crushed, new 
ones given a sort of royal grant to take their 
places. Is there any wonder that small 
manufacturers and purchasers complain to 
me about such OPA practices? In spite of 
all these complaints and injustices of war¬ 
time controls and restrictions, the President 
recently urged that all price control must be 
continued beyond June 30 next year. I won¬ 
der if much of our labor-management 
trouble, and the dissatisfaction of so many 
people, does not spring from these wartime 
controls that the President would continue 
in the peacetime era? 

These are some of the problems that will 
give us plenty of headaches in the weeks to 
come. 

That's all, folks, until next week at this 
same time. 


Criminal Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following report made on my 
behalf as chairman of the committee on 
the criminal code by Charles J. Zinn, a 
member of the committee, before the 
section on criminal law at the annual 
convention of the American B.ir Asso¬ 
ciation held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on De¬ 
cember 17, 1945: 

REPORT TO THE SECTION ON CRIMINAL LAW ON 

H. R. 2200 (79TH CONC.». TO REVISE, CODIFY. 

AND ENACT INTO LAW TITLE 18 OF THE UNTTrD 

STATES CODE ENTITLED "CHIMES AND CRIMINAL 

PROCEDURE" 

The bill H. R 2200, to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 18 of the United States 
Code, entitled "Crimes and Criminal Proced¬ 
ure." having been unanimously reported to 
the House of Representatives by the Com¬ 
mittee on Revision of the Laws, Is now pend¬ 
ing in that body. Inasmuch as this is the 
first effort since 1909 to revise the Federal 
criminal laws, it is appropriate that serious 
consideration be given to it by the section on 
criminal law of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion. In his message to this section last year 
the Attorney General of the United States 
said: 

"During ihe past year another undertak¬ 
ing of great interest to the bar has been In¬ 
augurated by the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the House of Representatives. 
I refer to the revision of the Federal Criminal 
L>"W8 which will eventually replace the Crim¬ 
inal Code of 1909. A preliminary draft of 
part 2 of the revision, relating to crimes, 
has been printed and .vlll be followed shortly 
by drafts of parts II, III, and IV, relating 
respectively to criminal procedure, prisons 
and prisoners, and Juvenile delinquency. 
Despite the enactment of many new laws 
and the amendmen*. and repeal of those pre¬ 
viously in existence, there has been no codi¬ 
fication of the Federal criminal laws for 35 
years. In adopting a new Federal criminal 
code, the Federal Government will be follow¬ 
ing the excellent example of the States, most 
of which are now equipped with modern 
criminal codes and penal laws governing 
their citizens. A detailed study of the pre¬ 
liminary draft is presently being made by the 
Criminal Division, and Its comments w-11 be 
forwarded to the reviser and House com- 
mlttc.. Again I suggest that the section on 
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criminal law may find it desirable to scruti¬ 
nize the preliminary draft of the proposed 
revision and tv. submit to the House com¬ 
mittee and to the reviser Its suggestions and 
comments relative to this matter.” 

The Olminal Division of the Department 
of Justice prepared a memorandum to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws in which 
it stated: 

“There Is vital need of a revision and re¬ 
codification of Federal criminal laws. The 
action of the House Committee on Revision 
of th'' Laws In undertaking the project is 
exceedingly well-advised and should receive 
support and recommendation. The commit¬ 
tee and the revisers, to who n the actual task 
has been entrusted, have performed their 
fi notion in a highly competent manner. It 
is suggested that the proposed revision should 
be approved and its enactment into absolute 
law recommended. 

“It Is important that the revision, when it 
assumes final shape, should be enacted into 
absolute law rather than be placed in the 
same status as that of present title 18, United 
Stotes Code, which is only prima facie law. 
The enactment of the revision Into absolute 
law would obviate the burdensome task of 
referring to the original Statutes at Large 
and tracing the exact text of every criminal 
statute through numerous volumes whenever 
occasion arises." 

The existing Federal criminal laws are now 
set forth largely in title 18 of the United 
States Code, although there are additional 
penal provisions which are integral parts of 
over-all legislation relating to taxation and 
national banks, for example, which are classi¬ 
fied to the respective titles of the United 
States Code concerned with those subjects. 
Wherever feasible, H. R. 2200 has transferred 
those penal provisions from the other titles, 
so that the new law will contain all penal 
provisions as far as possible. 

Bel ore discussing the provisions of H. R. 
2200 it seems desirable to present briefly the 
background of the existing criminal code and 
the urgent need for a revision.., Title 18 of the 
United States Code is based principally upon 
the Criminal Code of 1900, and you will have 
noticed that the 1900 code section numbers 
are set out in parentheses after the number 
of the section in title 18. Congress did not 
preserve the code structure set up in 1909 
and almost Immediately thereafter enacted 
penal provisions which were amendatory of, 
or inconsistent with, the provisions of the 
1909 code but did not specifically amend or 
repeal those provisions. One of the results 
of that method of legislating was that in pre¬ 
paring title 18 of the United States Code in 
1926 it became necessary to abandon the nu¬ 
merical arrangement of the 1909 code and 
to insert the later provisions wherever they 
logically fit in. Another effect of such legis¬ 
lation is that the Statutes at Large now con¬ 
tain provisions which either duplicate or are 
inconsistent with provisions of the 1909 law 
which were not specifically repealed and are 
therefore still on the books—often requir¬ 
ing a judicial determination as to whether 
they are still in force. 

H. R. 2200 is a comprehensive bill of almost 
500 pages, in which section 1 sets forth the 
new code and the remaining sections amend 
provisions outside the proposed code and 
specifically repeal existing law which Is incor¬ 
porated in or inconsistent with the new 
code. 

The lawyer will Immediately recognize that 
the proposed code contains an altogether dif¬ 
ferent arrangement from present title 18. 
which employs the arrangement originated 
in the Crimes Act of 1790 and carried over 
into the Revised Statutes and the 1909 code. 
Because of the limited criminal jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government, the original 
classification of crimes was according to 
offenses against the existence of government, 
etc. Such a classification, while logical in 
a broad sense, is not conducive to easy access 
to the particular provision sought. In the 


code proposed by H. R. 2200, there is a dif¬ 
ferent principle of classification adopted, 
similar to that used in many of the State 
penal codes, namely, the alphabetical ar¬ 
rangement of crimes. A helpful feature of 
the arrangement of the 60 chapters is that 
only odd numbers are used at present, leav¬ 
ing room for internal expansion by the in¬ 
sertion of a whole even number without in¬ 
terfering with the alphabetical order in the 
event of later legislation defining a new 
crime. In order to permit the adoption of 
an alphabetical arrangement, new general 
provisions have been added defining the 
Federal jurisdictional limits. 

Discrepancies in pimishment provisions as 
to misdemeanors and felonies in existing law 
have been corrected in the proposed code. 
For example, there are more than a score of 
sections now in the law defining a crime as 
a misdemeanor but providing a felony pen¬ 
alty, 1. e., imprisonment for more than a 
year in a penitentiary. Section 1 of the pro¬ 
posed code defines felonies, misdemeanors, 
and petty offenses according to the penalty 
provided. 

Bdcause the existing law has grown In a 
rather haphazard fashion there are. in al¬ 
most 100 instances, inconsistencies in the 
amount of punishment provided for In crimes 
of comparable gravity. These Inconsisten¬ 
cies have been resolved by Increasing punish¬ 
ment In 16 sections and decreasing It in about 
70 sections. 

Simplicity of language has been achieved 
throughout the proposed code without harm 
to the substance. For example, a proposed 
penalty provision reads as follows: 

“Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not 
more than 6 months, or both.” 

Compare that provision with the existing 
law contained in section 394 of title 18, 
reading * 

"For each evasion or violation of, or fail¬ 
ure to comply with any provision of sections 
391-393 of thLs title, any person, firm, corpo¬ 
ration, or association, upon conviction there¬ 
of, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 7 months, or both.'* 

It should be noted here In a revision and 
codification of existing law, under the prin¬ 
ciples of statutory construction mere changes 
in phraseology are not deemed to change the 
law as it stood prior to the revision, so that 
fears of changes as a result of simplifying 
and clarifying language may be allayed. Of 
course, changes in the amount of punish¬ 
ment provided or other changes in substance 
are legislative in character and do change 
the existing law. 

In many instances several sections of ex¬ 
isting law have been consolidated into a 
single section, thus eliminating repetitions, 
redundancies, and overlapping. 

In the present law the general conspiracy 
statute provides a punishment of up lo 
2 years' imprisonment or a fine of up to 
$10,000, or both, regardless of the punish¬ 
ment provided for commission of the offense 
Itself. The result is that a person convicted 
of conspiracy to commit a misdemeanor is 
subject to a felony penalty, while conviction 
of a conspiracy to commit a most heinous 
felony carries with it the same penalty as 
conspiracy to commit a misdemeanor, except 
in those cases where there is a special con¬ 
spiracy statute. In the new code there is a 
general conspiracy provision which takes 
into consideration the gravity of the sub¬ 
stantive crime which is the subject of the 
conspiracy. 

Part n of the proposed code deals with 
criminal procedure. It should be of in¬ 
terest to the bench and bar to know how 
this subject is handled in view of the Su¬ 
preme Court's proposed Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure which have been re¬ 
ported to Congress by the Attorney Oenersl. 
There are a number of substantive matters 


relating to criminal procedure which are not 
properly the subject of court rules and these 
have not been Incorporated in the proposed 
rules by the Supreme Court. The code pro¬ 
posed by H. R. 2200 contains all these statu¬ 
tory provisions as sections of part II. As 
to the matters covered by the proposed ruli^s 
part n of the code furnishes them with sec¬ 
tion numbers and catchlines in their logical 
order, but instead of setting out the text of 
the rules there are merely cross-references 
to the rules themselves. The reason for this 
is that, although it is desirable to have the 
statutes and the rules in one place, 
inasmuch as Congress has restored to the 
Court its rule-making power, there should 
be no suggestion by the incorporation of the 
text of the rules that Congress Intends to 
enact the rules Into law. When the code 
is enacted into law the text of the rules will 
undoubtedly be carried as notes to the re¬ 
spective sections of title 18 of the United 
States Code referring to them and the con¬ 
venience of the bench and bar will be thus 
best served. 

Part in of the proposed code is entitled 
“Prisons and Prisoners” and in this port the 
program of simplifying the present law is 
carried out. 

Part IV deals with youthful offenders and 
although no substantive change Is made In 
existing law the arrangement of the chapters 
makes it easily adaptable to future amend¬ 
ments. 

A distinctive feature of H. R. 2200, and one 
which has too often been lacking In other 
proposed revisions, is the specific repeal of 
existing laws which are .nconsistent with, or 
incorporated into, the new code. Tills fea¬ 
ture is also carried over into the field cov¬ 
ered by the proposed rules of criminal proce¬ 
dure. The advantage of the sperlflc repeal 
is readily appreciated by the bench and bar 
and needs no elaboration here. The chaos 
and bewilderment created by a revision 
which does not specifically repeal existing 
laws will be totally eliminated in this case. 

Brief reference should be made In this 
report to the procedure adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee on Revision of the Laws in the prepa¬ 
ration of this bill. The committee engaged 
the services of the West Publishing Co., of 
8 t. Paul. Minn., and the Edward Thompson 
Co., of Brooklyn. N. ST., law pubiishiuR com¬ 
panies which have served In the preparation 
of each edition and supplement of the United 
States Code. The editorial staffs of the com¬ 
panies were augmented by William W. Bar¬ 
ron, former Chief of Criminal Appeals in the 
Department of Justice, as reviser. They also 
procured the services of an advisory com¬ 
mittee consisting of Floyd E. Thompson, for¬ 
mer chief justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court; Justin Miller, associate justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia; and John T. Cahill, former 
United Stutes attorney for the Southern Dis¬ 
trict of New York. They also had as special 
consultants Alexander Holtzoff, now United 
States district judge for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. and George F. Longsdorff, of Cali¬ 
fornia, both of whom are members of the 
Supreme Court Advisory Committee on Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. AH worked closely 
with the chairman of the House Committee 
on Revision of the Laws. Congressman Eu¬ 
gene J. Keogh, and the committee's counsel, 
Charles J. Zinn and John F. X. Finn. 

Conferences of the advisory committee 
and special consultants were held at which 
the drafts of the bill were thoroughly studied. 
No change in substantive law were made 
without their concurrence. 

A public hearing was held during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress on H. R. 5450, the 
predeoassor of H. R. 2200. At that hearing 
Justice Justin Miller stated: 

"It has never been my privilege to work 
with a research and editorial group more 
conscientiously devoted to the task iindzr 
way, * • * As a judge X was concerned 
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With Blmpliflcatlon and clarification of lan¬ 
guage, removal of ambiguities, uncer¬ 
tainties, duplication, redundancy, and con¬ 
flict. To the achievement of this objective 
the editorial board was conscientiously and 
effectively alert. • • * 

“With respect to chapter titling and ar¬ 
rangement and the arrangement of sections, 
1 feel that a very substantial improvement 
has been worked out. * • 

“As a consequence of all this I um ready 
to say that the result is the best product that 
could be expected. • ♦ ♦ considered as a 

whole it must be noted also, that absolute 
perfection should not be asked for or ex¬ 
pected in u work of this kind." 

Your committee on the proposed criminal 
code respectfully urges that the section on 
criminal law approve the bill H. R. 2200 to 
revise, codify, and enact into law title 18 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure," and advocate its 
prompt enactment by Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Criminal Code. 
Eugene J. Keogh, Chairman, 
Charles J. Zinn. 

William W. Barron. 


Food for 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I submit a copy of an address de¬ 
livered by me over the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System, Tuesday, January 1, 
1946- 

Ladles and gentlemen of the radio au¬ 
dience: A happy New Year to you all. 

The subject assigned me for discussion Is 
Food in 1946. 

My first statement will. I hope, meet with 
your unanimous approval. It is this, the 
foed situation will not be as bad in 1946 as it 
was In 1944 and 1945. What the food situa¬ 
tion will be in 1916 depends largely on 
whether the producers, the proceseors, and 
the distributors of food will again be ham¬ 
pered by governmental regulations and re¬ 
strictions, or^whether they will be permitted 
to operate with the freedom that is necessary 
to produce adequately and to distribute ef¬ 
ficiently. 

The doctrine of enforced scarcities advo¬ 
cated by those who killed the pigs and plowed 
the crops under has been thoroughly dis¬ 
credited But some of those who advocated 
these unnatural theories are still in high 
positions in Washington. Full, free, ade¬ 
quate production of food commodities is 
the only sane and sensible doctrine. Nobody 
ever got fat on scarcities, and nobody ever 
went hungry on abundance. 

The Government should not engage In the 
food business except to prevent scarcities 
and to assist in distribution of surpluses. 

The food business is the greatest business 
In the world. More money is invested in 
food than in any other commodities—and 
more people are engaged In this business 
than In any other. 

There are four great groups vitally Inter¬ 
ested and actively engaged in the food busi¬ 
ness: 

First, the producer group. This Includes 
the producers of grains, vegetables, meats, 
fruits, and dairy and poultry products. 


Second, the processors. This group In¬ 
cludes the canners, the meat packers, the 
creameries, and ice cream makers. 

Third, the distributors. This group In¬ 
cludes the transportation agencies and the 
wholesalers and the retailers. 

And fourth, the largest group of all, the 
group that includes all of us—the consumers. 
The best Interest of the consumers Is the 
most important factor In this great business. 
The consumers* interest has been sr.dly neg¬ 
lected. 

There Is a natural sequence of relationship 
between these four great groups. The person 
in whom the producer should be. and is 
must vitally interested, is the ultimate con¬ 
sumer. And the ultimate consumer is 
vitally interested to know that the producer 
of his food is not unduly hampered. 

Food is like a river. If it is not inter¬ 
rupted it V. ill flow naturally from its source— 
the producer, to its destination—the con¬ 
sumer. 

Therefore, the function of Government is 
to encourage the natural flow of food by re¬ 
moving unnecessary regulations and obsta¬ 
cles. and to guarantee adequate production 
that there may be no inadequate consump¬ 
tion. It must not be forgotten that the 
most helpless, as well as the most numerous, 
of these four groups is the consumer. 

There has been great advancement In the 
production and processing of food. In the 
early days of our country. DO percent of the 
people were engaged primarily in the produc¬ 
tion of food. Now about 20 percent of our 
people can produce sufficient food for us— 
and about 10 percent can do the processing 
and distributing. 

Production has been increased by improved 
machinery and by the use of fertilizers and 
adoption of more scientific methods. Food 
processors have made great advances In pack¬ 
aging and preserving, and in refrigeration. 

The Pood Study Committee, of which I am 
chairman, has been giving consideration to 
plans to make available to the consumer new 
and better methods of preparing and using 
food. Much food value is wasted. Consum¬ 
ers should understand the relative vitamin 
and caloric value of the various foods. This 
is a field in which science can render a great 
service to the people—for it is a sad fact that 
there are still many people in the world who 
are undernourished. Many of these can be 
found in our onw country. 

The Department of Agriculture has made 
some progress along this line—but not 
enough. All food is produced to be con¬ 
sumed. The fact that millions of dollars’ 
worth of food spoils every year in our coun¬ 
try. while some of our own people are under¬ 
nourished, proves that there is a great field 
for improvement in methods of lood con¬ 
sumption. 

Every year for the past 7 years we have had 
very favorable weather conditions. Provi¬ 
dence was good to us. Weather is normally a 
25 percent factor in food ^)roductlon Be¬ 
cause of record-breaking good weather con¬ 
ditions—and because of improved machinery 
making it possible for the producer to plant 
his crops faster and harvest them faster— 
we have been blessed with bumper crops 
every year for the past 7 years. If we should 
encounter a bad-weather year in 1946 we 
might have some trouble. Our production 
is so wide and varied, however—and our 
capacity to substitute one food for another 
Is so much greater now than formerly— 
that with the unhampered cooperation of 
all food agencies, we should be able to reduce 
greatly the danger of food shortages because 
of bad weather. 

During the war we had many serious food 
situations. Much of our trouble v;as due to 
fallacious policies and unwise and Inefficient 
administration. 

A great mistake was made in fixing price 
control at the consumer level. We tried to 
regulate the river by damming up the mouth. 


This put the greatest burden on the small 
man—the butcher and the grocer. To try to 
equalize prices we paid many billions of 
dollars in subsidies. But the butcher and 
the grocer did not get any of these subsidies. 

From this condition, created by the Gov¬ 
ernment, rose the greatest system of black 
markets the world ever saw. Law-abiding 
businessmen lost their profits and went out 
of business. The black-market man had a 
big business. He violated the law—people 
paid him exhorbitant prices—and his profits 
were tremendous. 

There are two factors that formerly con¬ 
tributed mightily to a successful food busi¬ 
ness. One was efficient distribution. The 
other was quality of merchandise. Many 
thousands of successful grocers and butch¬ 
ers. who had made themselves successful by 
courtesy and cleunllnc&s and efficient 
methods, were forced out of business by 
ruthless regulations. Those who wrote the 
regulations gave no consideration to courtesy 
or quality. Quality was subordinated to 
price. 

When the Government gels the authority 
to fix the prices of every commodity, our 
cherished system of free enterprise will be 
gone and socialism will scourge us. 

Let us see how this price fixing is affect¬ 
ing some of our foods today. 

Why is it that In spite of a high produc¬ 
tion of milk this year we can get little or 
no butter? Why couldn’t you get butter for 
Christmas? Here is the reason. The price 
of butterfat in milk is higher than the price 
of butter. The farmer can get more for the 
butterfat If he sells It In the milk than he 
can if he takes the trouble to separate the 
cream or to make the butter. The Govern¬ 
ment in 1945 paid the milk producers a sub¬ 
sidy of about $700,000,000 in order to hold 
the price of milk down. It took money out 
of one man's pocket to pay for another man’s 
milk. It took money out of the butter man’s 
business and put it into the milkman’s busi¬ 
ness. Our butter supply in 1945 has de¬ 
pended on the price fixers In Washington. 
V/hat will happen in 1916 will depend inrjjclv 
on whether Congress permits price fixing of 
foods to continue or whether it abolishes 
OPA control over food products. 

What about sugar for 1946? In 1943 and 
1914 it was pointed out to the Government 
price fixers that a dire shortage of sugar was 
imminent. The excuse was that there w’ere 
no ships to bring sugar from Cuba. This was 
not true. Millions of pounds of sugar mo¬ 
lasses were poured Into ditches In Cuba. 
Millions of pounds of sugar went to waste, 
and millions of housewives vent without 
sugar. All this was due to unwise attempts 
to fix prices. We will have a shortage of 
sugar in 1946, but It should not be as bad 
ns 1943, 1944, and 1945. 

Let's talk a little about chickens and eggs. 
In 1944 the Government purchased great 
quantities of eggs; 150.000.000 dozens of eg?8 
in one purchase proper were allcw'ed to 
spoil These spoiled eggs were sold for $30 
a carload. The Government guessed wrong. 
Today the Government price fixers are guess¬ 
ing again. 

Here is the story: Because beef and pork 
were kept off the market for such a long 
time In 1944 and 1945. it was only natural 
that the production of chickens would in¬ 
crease. Now the number of hens has in¬ 
creased so that there is a threatened over¬ 
production of eggs In the next few months. 
To avoid this, the Government is trying to 
reduce the number of hens They hesitate 
to order the killing of hens, as they did the 
pigs, so they are trying to reduce the number 
of hens by cutting off feed supplies to poul¬ 
try growers. Peed manufacturers have been 
asked to cut dovm their production of chicken 
feed. If they refuse to do so voluntarily, they 
will probably be ordered to do so. 

Forcing chicken growers to reduce their 
flocks by cutting off thelp feed suppMes Is 
an example of bureaucracy in action. There 
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is plenty of feed In this country. Why not 
face the situation as statesmen and business¬ 
men—and not follow the lead of Inexperi¬ 
enced theorists. 

There are many coffee drinkers in our 
country. No coffee is produced in the United 
States. It is likely that In 1046 you will 
continue to pay 33 cents a pound for coffee 
that ought to be selling for 23 cents. OPA 
price regulations prevent the better grades 
of coffee from coming to this country. Coffee 
importers have to operate under a quota. 
We are paying $24,000,000 In subsidies to 
secure even Inferior coffee. That's why you 
pay 33 cents for 23-cent coffee. 

The food Industry and the Department of 
Agriculture and Congress are much con¬ 
cerned about the disposition of our future 
food supply. The matter of surpluses is 
bound to present Itself. This Is not only a 
problem of business methods, it is a matter 
of statesmanship—both national and Inter¬ 
national. Prom the days of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, 26 years ago. down to the pres¬ 
ent. no satisfactory solution has been found 
for the disposition of surpluses. A surplus, 
though small, can disrupt the market for 
that commodity. The great necessity for 
food supplies in the war-torn countries of 
the world offers an outlet for these threat¬ 
ened surpluses for this coming year. 

It may be necescary for the Government 
to set up some kind of an agency that will 
be empowered to take over our agricultural 
surpluses and trade them for the surpluses 
that other countries have of commodities 
that we need and can import. 

The Pood Study Committee to which 1 have 
referred Is giving this matter serious con¬ 
sideration. 

Although the problem of surpluses may be¬ 
come an important one, still the problem 
that Is presently before us is to rehabilitate 
our food business In our own country so 
that it can again operate as a great free 
industry—the better to produce and dis¬ 
tribute adequate supplies of food of the 
highest quality, In a free over-the-counter 
market. Black markets thrive only when 
legitimate business is hampered by unwise 
restrictions. 

Nineteen forty-six will be a great year If 
Industry and labor compose their differ¬ 
ences—and If the Government takes gov¬ 
ernment out of business. 


Hai Ownership Any Rights? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 

OF MARTLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Democrat and News, of Cam¬ 
bridge, Md. 

The editorial follows: 

HAS OWNERSHIP ANT RIGHTS? 

Only Congress can remodel our one-sided 
and Ineffectual labor laws so that they will 
represent fairneFs and equality. Under pres¬ 
ent labor legislation, all manner of biased 
rulings have been secured by labor leaders 
against industry. Abuses have become so 
odoriferous that they have finally reached 
the public's nostrils. 

One of the latest moves of labor leaders to 
alienate public as well as congressional good 
will Is their attempt to compel executive or 
supervisory employees of companies to Join 
labor unions. This is nothing more nor less 
than an attempt to gain control of manage¬ 


ment without any financial obligation or re¬ 
sponsibility. 

If managerial and supervisory employees 
can be forced into unions, management might 
as well turn the industries over to the unions 
to operate, for there would be no one left on 
the side of management to represent the 
owners. If Congress falls to correct this sit¬ 
uation, there will be no more freedom of 
enterprise In the United States. 


A letter From a Soldier 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. L MILLER 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under lea 'e to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, i include a 
letter received from a soldier at Belem, 
Para, Brazil. 

Mr. Speaker, the Army charts show 
that on January 1 there w^ere 18,000 
soldiers, mostly from the air wing, in 
Africa and the Middle East. The letter 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Record is from a coldier in the air wing 
and he wonders why he is being kept in 
Brazil. He even suggests that the ports 
are being kept open so the “brass” in 
V/ashlngton can fly down with their 
C-54’s and M>-17*s, and use that port as a 
stop-over to Rio, for a vacation at Gov¬ 
ernment expense. Apparently that is be¬ 
ing frequently practiced by the Army. 
This letter gives another reason why a 
great many soldiers are disgusted with 
the present demobilization plans of the 
Army. 

The letter follows: 

Belem Para, Brazil, December 2S, 1945. 
Hon. A. L. Miller, 

Kimball. Nebr. 

Dear Mr. Miller: My father sent me your 
answer to his letter. It brought several 
things to my mind. Bo I thought I would 
write to you. 

First, I am not writing this on my own 
behalf. But for all the rest of the boys in 
this wing that are wasting precious time 
here in Brazil doing nothing. We have lost 
enough of our best years already. Maybe I 
shouldn't say lost, for we have brought peace 
for a time. We pray It is an everlasting 
peace. 

Your statement. *T don’t understand what 
he Is doing in Brazil anyway." ilie fact Is 
we are doing nothing. These are ATC bases 
which have served their purpose. There are 
no more aircraft passing through here to the 
States from ETO or CBI. The green project 
ended last September. There are no sol¬ 
diers being hauled through here to their 
homes. Yes, I sternly believe that the South 
Atlantic Wing, ATC. has served its purpose. 

It is true the number of men In this wing 
has been greatly reduced since the close of 
the green project. But there are a lot of 
men left here doing absolutely nothing. 

It is costing a lot of money to keep this 
base open. Looks to me there are more 
useful places to spend Government money. 

Most of us feel we are playing defense on 
a political football team. Just bolding fast 
until some commercial airlines can get usage 
rights on these bases. We feel we are right 
In this belief because there seems to be no 
other conceivable reason. 

There are very few people in the United 
States that know we are in Brazil. 


I might add this. These bases made it 
nice for the brass in Washington. They can 
hop in a 0-64 or B-17 or any plane in fact 
but they like the big ones, and fly to Rio for 
a 2-week vacation at Government ezpense. 

1 am 27, will be 28 In March, been mar¬ 
ried 4 years, lost our first child at birth. 
I have the best wife in the world to go 
home to. 

If you can tell \;is a logical reason why this 
wing Is being kept open we will be grateful 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

A Soldier in Belem Para, Brazil. 


Jamei E. Most 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. SCHUYLER OTIS BUND 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, I 
include therein a letter which I received 
from Admiral R. R. Waesche relative to 
the outstanding record of service of a 
civilian, James E. Moss, during the war 
period: 

United States Coast Guard. 

WashUigton, D. C., December 18. 1945. 
Hon. Schuyler o. Bland. 

Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Bland: As Commandant ot 
the United States Coast Guard, which Is re¬ 
sponsible for the regulation of the merchant 
marine, I wish to bring to your attention the 
outstanding record of service of a civilian 
during the war period. 

So far ns I know, there does not exist at 
present any appropriate way in which such 
service to the Nation performed by a civilian 
in wartime can be properly recognized. Un¬ 
der these "circumstances It seems most appro¬ 
priate to bring this record of service to the 
attention of the four committees of the Con¬ 
gress which are interested in commerce and 
the merchant marine. 

Prior to ou’* entry Into the war It was 
foreseen by the Coast Guard that merchant 
shipping and especially tankers would be 
vital to our service of supply. Arrangements 
were therefore made under which Mr. James 
E. Moss, manager of one of the^ large United 
States tanker fleets, would be available from 
time to time for consultation. 

The Importance of this service to the war 
effort was so apparent a few months after we 
had entered the war that 1 requested his 
full-time service as my consultant. Accord¬ 
ingly Mr. William R. Boyd, Jr., president of 
the American Petroleum Institute, arranged 
for the raising of a fund by the petroleum 
Industry for the defraying of the wages and 
all expenses of Mr. Moss. 

Since that time Mr. Moss has been con¬ 
stantly available to the Coast Guard for con¬ 
sultation, and during this period his con¬ 
tribution to the BUcceLSful prosecution of the 
war with special reference to the safety of 
life and the security of ships has been out¬ 
standing. 

Examples of his contribution to the war 
effort are as follows: 

(a) He created and d$veloped the system 
which was established for the reporting and 
analysis of war casualties to merchant ships. 
On this system of casualty analysis the Coast 
Guard baaed its program of greater wartime 
safety which resulted in the saving of many 
lives of seamen. Based on the same casualty 
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anal^iat, Mr, Mom propartd aMay Miety pro- 
QAduM mnd meUiodt wtHoli ware prtntad and 
cUatrilHitad to our mar^umt ab^ In laci* 
numbexa. 

(b) Ba made the artgtnal draft of tba 
national code of ragulatlona for tba aaourity 
of faaaala In port which waa algnad by tha 
Fraaldant in 1M2. Thla code provided the 
baala for the protection of all of our ahip- 
plng in all of our porta during the war 
period. From tha day it became effective 
until it waa revoked at tha oonduaion of 
hoatilitiea it waa never found to need cor¬ 
rection. 

(c) He rendered outatanding aaaiatance in 
eatabllahing the policy for the inveatigatlon 
of the failure of welded ahlpa and he carried 
a large part of the great iMponaibillty which 
waa unavoidable in developing methoda for 
preventing auch failuraa. 

(d) Ba developed the ballaating handling 
procedure for naval and merchant veaaela. 
preparing the general ordera and methoda 
for avoiding the pollution of our harbors and 
rivera by oil. 

He brings to a conclusion thla valuable 
record of service to the country on this De¬ 
cember SI. 

Very sincerely, 

R. R. Waxbckx, 

Admiral, U. 8. C. O., Commandant, 


Posltffe for Nawspaport 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 

OF MSBTIiAXni 

IN 7HB Honsx OF REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, January 1$, 1946 

Mr. ROB of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RscoKP, I Include a letter I received from 
Mr. G. Arthur McDaniel, of the Federals- 
burg Times. Federalsburg. Md. 

foaemuch as the Post Office Coriimit- 
tee has before it the question of postal 
rates for newspapers, this letter is very 
instructive. It shows that the Federals- 
burg Times, a weekly newspaper in my 
district, with a circulation of about 2,000, 
during the wai *%ve the Government 
24,271 inches of free space. This repre¬ 
sents more than 162 pages and, at the 
r^pular advertising rates, would amount 
to over $8,000. The information is 
broken down into different items and, I 
think, makes very instructive reading. 

The letter follows: 

The FEDBtALSBtrsQ Txmsb, 
Federalsbvrp, Md., Deeemher 31, 1945. 
The Honoreble Duolst Q. Rob, 

Sudlersville, Md, 

Mr Dbab CtoiYOBBSSMAN: As a member of 
the important Poet Offloe Committee in Oon- 
greae, which we understand had under con¬ 
sideration a bUl to greatly increase costs of 
postage for newspapers, we thought perhaps 
you might be Interested in the following data 
compiled in our olBee. 

The Federalsburg Times, during the period 
of the war, contributed no less than 24,271 
inches of space to the war activities with¬ 
out 1 cent of compensation from the Federal 
Oovemment. 

Broken down into classifications this space 
included 2,484 inches on rationing publicity; 
1,486 indhes on dvUlan defense; 822 Inches 
on salvage: 607 inches on bond-drive pub- 
lietly; 776 Inches on recruiting and war 
charities: 8,666 inches on morale building 
and sarvtoemen aoUvitisr, and 14,800 inches 
m direct war-bond advertiaing. 

XOn—App.-8 


This represents more than 162 pages, which 
had they been billed at the regular adver¬ 
tising rate would have amounted to over 
$ 8 , 000 . 

In addition to the above we have always 
published without cost the Federal Oov¬ 
emment announcements on post-ofllee and 
civil-eervlce examinations and also infor¬ 
mation from the War Department on matters 
of rivers and harbors. 

We feel that in consideration of the above- 
mentioned extensive educational and pub¬ 
licity program which newspapers are glad to 
perform as a public service that our Govern¬ 
ment should be willing to continue its pres¬ 
ent nominal rates for postal service on sec- 
<md-clas8 permits. 

Will you be kind enough to write me a line 
or two expressing your views on this matter. 

With all good wishes for a most prosperous 
and successful New Year, we are. 

Sincerely yours, 

G. AaTHUX 'MoDSNXBL. 


A Social Greed for All Americans— 
Parti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF COW MB C nC OT 

IN TBB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Idrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem¬ 
ber 1.1646, at Buck Hill Falls Inn, Cresco, 
Pa., the department of Christian social 
relations and local church activities re¬ 
ported to the woman's division of Chris¬ 
tian service of the board of missions 
and church extension of the Methodist 
Church on the many problems facing us 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the report 
made by these women displays such 
height and depth of feeling and com¬ 
prehension and luts such wide social 
scope and appeal that it could well be a 
challenging program for any major po¬ 
litical party. 

To those of my colleagues on either 
side of the aisle who wish to know where 
the conscientious American stands on 
many a controversial issue today, I rec¬ 
ommend a close scrutiny of the social 
creed of these Methodist women. Here 
is the conscience of America at work. 
Neither communism, with its regimenta¬ 
tion, and its godlessness, nor reaction, 
with its laissez falre. and mere Up service 
to Christianity can take any comfort 
from this document. This is as compre¬ 
hensive and as Christian a program as 
any Member of this House is likely to 
come upon in this session of Congress. 
These are the things in which American 
women of good will are interested and 
wish to see accompUshed in order that 
peace should come to America and to the 
world. 

The report follows: 

Report of tub Dbpabtmbmt of Ohbxbtiam 

aoOIAL RBLATXOIYS AlfD LOCAL OHUBCH ACTXV- 

1TXB9 TO THE WOMAITB LXVISIOM OS CXIBXVnAIf 

Sbrvxcb. Cbesco. Pa., Dbcbmbxb 1, 1946 

The year 1945 has brought one world- 
ehmking event after another. makUig an un¬ 
precedented impact on the life of this Nation, 
and on the whole world. The death eff Preei- 
dent Booeevelt, the Ban Frandaoo Confer¬ 
ence, the egpulslon of the atomic bomb, the 


cessation of hoatUltiea, and finally the steps 
toward the formulation of peace treaties, 
and plans for the initial meeting of Ihe 
agencies of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion—^aU have brought new questions, fresh 
opportunities, and enlarged responslbUlUeB 
on both the domestic and the International 
front. 

The problem of reconversion after the war 
is upon is. The nerves of the Nation are taut 
with fear of unemployment. Labor and 
management find themselves on opposite 
sides of a gulf of misunderstanding at many 
points. Both are powerful pressure groups. 
The forces of labor have demonstrated a new 
dynamic in wartime. The demand Icrt full 
employment, full production, and full pay 
will be relentless in the days ahead. The 
church is called upon to live its social creed 
which proclaims *‘the right of labor to or¬ 
ganize and bargain collectively.** 

The demobilization program for both serv¬ 
ice personnel and war workers will bring in¬ 
creased race tensions aU over the country. 
Seeds of race riots are evident across the 
land. Jim Crow patterns of many years 
strndlng have been disturbed in the war 
period. The new day calls for a new way of 
life where the Negro, the Mexican, the Jew, 
or the Japanese-Amerlcan can secure and 
keep a Job commensurate with his skill with¬ 
out fear or hurt. The Christian Church Is 
In a position to lead the way in creating a 
conscience that meann justice for all. 

In these times the institution of the family 
is gravely threatened. Widespread social and 
economic adjustments have resulted in in¬ 
creased frustration and insecurity. Social 
drinking, gambling, and cheap amusements 
dally furnish personal escapes and create na¬ 
tional degeneration. 

During the past 4 years the peoples of the 
Allied Nations banded themselves together 
to win a military struggle against fascism 
in the world. That job has been accom¬ 
pUshed, leuving the aftermath of the most 
destructive war in history, and powerful 
nations, the victors, filled with fear of one 
another. Collective action for peace is not 
as easy as collective action for war, either 
on the home front or in the international 
scene. The appalling hunger, starvation, 
and utter misery now existing In Europe and 
Asia Involving millions of human beings 
calls for immediate relief. 

The Christian Church must generate a new 
sp irltual power and continue to work to cre¬ 
ate a public conscience that will act for the 
best welfare of all people in our Nation and 
the world. Therefore, the Department of 
Christian Social Relations and Local Church 
Activities recommends continuing action In 
the following areas: 

1. The full cooperation and active partici¬ 
pation of each member of the local society 
in aU phases of the crusade with special 
emphasis on stewardship in 1946. 

2. That the woman’s society of the local 
church cooperate in undergirding the church 
program for youth, student, and adult groups 
in developing Christian fellowship through 
a program of social, recreational, hobby, and 
cultural activities. 

8. That we continue to serve uprooted 
people, returning service personnel, con- 
sclentloue objectors, and new church mem¬ 
bers. by study of the special needs of these 
groups and cooperation with other com¬ 
munity agencies that can help meet these 
needs. 

4. That we promote a two-way relationship 
between the church and community agen¬ 
cies by becoming famlllau: with these organ¬ 
izations and their programs, cooperating with 
them on matters of common interest, urging 
church women to serve on community com¬ 
mittees and to participate in the work of the 
agencies, and interesting women related to 
such organizations in the program of the 
Woman’s Soclsty and church. 

5. Continued work for the removal of un¬ 
fair voting restrictions. 
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6. Continued work for equallBatlon of edu¬ 
cational opportunltlei for all peoples In the 
United States regardless of race, creed, or 
place of residence. 

7. Support of legislation to prevent lynch¬ 
ing. and development of means of Insuring 
equality of protection before the law. 

8. Opposition to compulsory universal 
military training. 

9. International control of atomic power. 

10. Building of public xmderstanding that 
international economic cooperation is neces¬ 
sary to the survival and prosperity of the 
American economy as opposed to the present 
trend toward economic isolationism. 

11. Support of conscientious objectors and 
their dependents, now and after demobilisa¬ 
tion. 

Some organizations, including the Commis¬ 
sion on World Peace of the Methodist Church 
are urging President Truman to grant am¬ 
nesty on Christmas Day to the 8,600 men in 
prison for “conscience sake.*' Personal let¬ 
ters to the President will evidence a desire 
to implement religious freedom. 

18. Complete participation of the United 
States in the UNBBA program in the light 
of the priority of the whole relief problem. 

To allow criticism of specific failures of 
UNBRA administration to prevent full sup¬ 
port is inexcusoble. 

18. Cooperation with public and private 
agencies seeking to meet postwar problems 
of the community, and with the provisions 
of the 01 bill of rights and Public Law 16 
for veterans' education, home and business 
ownership. 

14. Study wage scales and conditions of 
workers, child-labor practices in the com¬ 
munity working toward more adequate laws 
and better enforcement of existing laws. 

15. Acquaintance with the practices of 
State Departments of Labor in the Adminis¬ 
tration of unemployment compensation, lest 
pressure groups bring about discrimination 
in the administration. 

Example: The women in one conference 
found in 1 week 276 skilled and semiskilled 
Negroes not allowed unemployment compen¬ 
sation by State Department of Labor, when 
they refused to accept the offered jobs of 
domestic service at $6 to $9 per week. 

16. Attention to our own employment of 
domestic service and to the emplojmient 
standards of maintenance of clerical and 
professional workers in the local church. 

17. Study of the concrete possibilities of 
socially significant uses of war plants and 
other war properties in the communities. 

Illustration: In one State, church and civic 
groups procured a war plant to be used as 
a tuberculosis sanatorium, and in another 
State the use of a war plant for specialized 
Negro education has been suggested. 

18. That wo continue to work for the 
principles and proposals in the original form 
of the following bills promoting full employ¬ 
ment, full production. full pay. full tecurlty, 
prevention of inflation: Extension Social Se¬ 
curity Act and national medical program 
(S. 1050. H. R. 8293), minimum wage bill 
(B. 1282, H. R. 3837), emergency unemploy¬ 
ment compensation bill (6. 1274. H. R. 3891), 
maternal and child welfare bill (8. 1318), 
equal pay for equal work bill (S. 1178), Per¬ 
manent 1 air Employment Practice Commit¬ 
tee (S. 101, H. R. 2232), full employment 
bill (S. 380. H. R. 2202), national housing 
bill (S. 1342): for adequate appropriation for 
F8A and OPA. and the extension of the Price 
Control Act beyond its expiration date. June 
80. 1946. 

19. Continued action of the jurisdiction 
standing committee of Christian social rela¬ 
tions and local church activities in the study 
of and work for Improvement in State laws 
regarding law enforcement and alcohol con¬ 
trol and public welfare, and that local so¬ 
cieties continue to plan family conferences 
in their communities, acquaint themselves 
with factors in the community working for 


and against spiritual security, and provide 
family participation experiences within the 
chxurch which will strengthen family life. 

QSNBBAL 

We recommend: 

1. An approved study in the field of alco¬ 
hol education. 

2. That each jurisdiction sponsor a 8-day 
seminar on a regional basis on the alcohol 
problem. 

• • • • • 

3. That a national seminar on Christian 
social relations and local church activities 
be held at DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., July 8 to 17, 1946. with a program 
emphasis on “Rural Community Living and 
Changing Social Frontiers." 

That invitations for representation at and 
participation in the seminar be sent to home 
and foreign departments and the home and 
foreign divisions. 

That the seminar be jointly planned and 
sponsored by the department of Christian 
social relations and local church activities 
and the bureau of town and country work of 
the home department. 

4. That the department provide an in¬ 
formal study in the area of International 
Relations and World Peace, centering around 
relationship between the United States and 
Russia with a view to creating sympathetic 
understanding and good will between the two 
countries. 

5. That we use the study material on the 
Social Creed, by Dr. Karl Quimby, appearing 
in the June and July (X945) issues qf Adult 
Student, as an Informal study. 

6. That the department publish an Infor¬ 
mation and Action Bulletin to be issued bi¬ 
monthly and mailed from the Cincinnati 
office to the conference secretaries of Chris¬ 
tian social relations and local church ac¬ 
tivities for channeling to the local societies. 

That the woman's division suggest to con¬ 
ferences. in view of the necessity for the 
bulletin, that they see that the districts 
and/or conferences provide sufficient funds 
to carry forward promptly the mailing of 
these bulletins. 

7. That local societies make a study of the 
civil-rights laws and their enforcement in 
the respective States of our Nation. 

8. That the department prepare a free 
question-answer leaflet for study by the local 
society on postwar employment of women, 
and a pamphlet questionnaire to be called 
An Inquiry to determine gains made during 
the war in the area of race relations. 

9. That jurisdiction, conference, and dis¬ 
trict organizations seek to provide a culti¬ 
vation fund adequate for the promotion of 
the program of Christian social relations 
and local church activities by the jurls- 
dlctiou, conference, and district secre¬ 
taries. • • • 

THE CHURCH’S MZNZ8TRT TO THE FAMUT 

The department recommends: 

1. That local societies initiate or cooperate 
in plans for services in Christian counseling 
in the local church and community by study¬ 
ing ways and means of counseling, and iy 
working with the pastor to make community 
services in family counseling available where 
needed. 

2. That the local societies in cooperation 
with the Crusade for Christ and other agen¬ 
cies in the church, provide the kind of educa¬ 
tional experiences which will enable parents 
to enrich and stabilize family living by the 
use of the family altar and, by giving re¬ 
ligious significance to the varying aspects of 
family life, and utilizing them for worship ex¬ 
perience. 

3. That the local society work with its town 
or county board of education to have courses 
in the public schools on courtship, marriage 
and parenthood, and that similar courses be 
added in schools of the woman's division. 

4. Support of the principles and proposals 
in the Patman housing bill (to prevent specu¬ 


lation In sale of old housing, to reestabll^ 
allocation of scarce buildixig materials for 
houses costing $6,000 to 88,000, and to insure 
the availability of real estate at fair prices 
for home building). 

5. That we work for a continuation of rent 
control, and work to Insure that increased 
cost of manufacturing be absorbed, wherever 
possible, along the line without increasing 
cost to the consumer. 

6. Work for legislation that would lift the 
Income of the small farm and farm laborer 
and would conserve our resources of land, 
water, and forests. 

7. Work for legislation that would provide 
for the Federal control of the United States 
Employment Service. 

8. That in accordance with Methodist long¬ 
standing support of collective bargaining as 
expressed in the social creed, we oppose all 
current efforts to weaken rights of labor 
and management to arrive at mutually satis¬ 
factory agreements through collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

9. That we recognize the urgent necessity 
to be alert to the gravity of the situation 
accompanying the demobilization of Negro 
service personnel, as evidenced in increased 
racial tension, lynchings, mob violence, and 
deplorable discrimination in employment, 
education, and housing. That we work with 
other community groups to eliminate the 
causes of tension and correct these injustices. 

That we be alert to and cooperate with 
other agencies to combat the rise of repres¬ 
sive organizations once again often cloaked 
in religious phraseology^ such as the Ku Klux 
Bilan, the 1 Am. Free Enterprise, the Ch *i8tian 
Front, the Commoner Party, etc. 

10. That we favor legislation that would 
place Indian affairs in the same regular Gov¬ 
ernment bureaus, departments, and courts 
which deal with the affairs of the white man. 
and we suggest 

That women in the local church in com¬ 
munities where Indians are found in the 
population work for participation of the 
Indian in local. State, and National elections. 

WORLD ORDER 

1. As the United Nations Organization 
standF now at the threshold of actual ex¬ 
istence, we recommend: 

a. Immediate uctlon oy the dlv 3lon, and 
by local women supporting the full partici¬ 
pation of the United States in the organi¬ 
zation by the grant of the necessary author¬ 
ity to our representative and by making 
available specified military forces. 

b. Also long-range study of the progress ot 
the United Nations Organization and en¬ 
couragement and support of the humani¬ 
tarian and Chr*itlan principles Irherent in 
the Charter, and full economic cooperation. 

2. Whereas the whole relief problem is a 
priority on the humanitarian conscience of 
the world, we recommend that Methodist 
women write the President and the State 
Department requesting adequate allocutions 
of food and supplies to Germany and Japan 
through the American Army of Occupation, 
and urge our Government to make It pos¬ 
sible for private and church agencies to 
enter enemy countries for relief services 
immediately. 

3. We recommend that Methodist women 
supplement UNRRA by immediate and gen¬ 
erous response to every call of United Pro¬ 
testant agencies for food and clothing. (At 
present these should be sent to United 
Church Service Center for Europe, New Wind¬ 
sor. Md.: for Asia, Modesto, Calif.) 

4. We recommend that we ask the Gov¬ 
ernment to define objectives with reference 
to the kind of economy the United Nations 
are enforcing on the conquered nations. 

6. We endorse the principle embodied in 
the bill introduced by Senator J. Wn,LiAM 
Fuluoht which proposes that credits estab¬ 
lished through the sale of surplus war prop¬ 
erties abroad may bemused, for the-pioarotlon 
of international good will through the ec- 
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otumge ot ttudents In the neldB of eduoaUoii, 
culture* and ecienoe* 

6. Ihat women throughout the chureh 
take advantage ot everj opportunity* through 
■uoh ageaoiee aa the World Federation of 
Ifethodiat Women* to develop better relatione 
among women of all oountrlea by encourag¬ 
ing an exchange of vlaitora—these to come 
from Europe a. well aa Asia, and to include 
former enemy countries; and that through 
the federation information be given to the 
women in local societies of the presence in 
their locality of these visitors, and of stu¬ 
dents from other nations, so that invitations 
to their homes, opportunities for participa¬ 
tion in community life, and other courtesies 
be extended to them. 

TOE POLLOWmO SPECIFIC SUCMaBTlOm XMSXCATI 

POaSIBLX WATS OF WOlXINO IN SOME OF TBS 

ABEA8 LXSTXD ABOVX 

1. Participation of local societies in the 
program of local tmits of such organizations 
as the Oonferenoe of Christians and Jews, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Urban League, and other 
interracial or interfaith groups. 

а. Basic to international cooperation and 
the extension of Christian fellowahip is the 
cultivation of new people in the community 
regardless of race, culture, or economic status 
through home-calling, cooperating with 
church departments and community organ¬ 
isations. 

8. That local secretarlea aeek a conference 
with pastors on the work of the Christian 
social relations and local church activities 
committee as suggested through activities 
for 1946 and the Information and action 
bulletin. 

4. That conference, district, and local sec¬ 
retaries of Christian social relations and 
local church activities acquaint themselves 
with and make U8e*'of material available for 
their work from the board of education and 
the United Council of Church Women. 

б. In order to channel into the church the 
valuable experience and training of women 
who have been volunteers In wartime se r v toe a 
we suggest that local women give careful con¬ 
sideration to an adequate interpretation of 
the Importance of the ehuroh*a program and 
the ways their particular skills and intereeta 
could be of the greatest use to the ohurch 
and the greateat aatlafaetlan to the indi¬ 
vidual. 

6. In order to improve their approach to 
volunteer leadership training in the church* 
local women might study, observe, or cooper¬ 
ate in volunteer leadership training couraes 
of commimtty agenclea. 

That members of looal societies be helped 
to bring to bear the Christian approach to 
queetlona discussed in the secular organlm- 
tlone to which they belong. 

7. We remind Methodist women of thehr 
opportunity to influence public opinion and 
practices in their community through ex- 
presslxta their attitudes in their private con¬ 
versation and in any tnoidents of racial ten¬ 
sion such as those which occur on busaea* 
trains, public places, and In their neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

8. Study the pamphlet on how a bill is 
introduced and its auccesaive steps and how 
a woman In the local society can follow 
through. 

Write to the Washington ogice of the 
Federal Council of Ohurcbes. directed by 
Benson T. Landis, Boom 816, Woodward 
Build4ng* Fifteenth and H Strseta NW.. 
Washington 5, D. C., for analyses of pending 
legislation. 

Send letteip indlcatiiM approval or diaap- 
provml Oongreasmea. 

Use the bimonthly bulletin of the Depart¬ 
ment on Information and Action. 

8l Ooopmwte with local* State, national, 
and mtcRigUonal organimtions having 
gram ttf siaaly and aottem atmilar to ouix. 

10. StrsM need for total regiatratton and 
participation in voting. 


11. Initiate State-wide conferences of or¬ 
ganizations with similar programs of welfare. 
(Illustration: In one State, Methodist wom¬ 
en cooperated with 21 organizations in a 
rural health conference.) 

12. Bequest that the social creed be read 
to the congregation at least once a year as 
provided by article 90 of the creed. Refer 
to social creed in paaslng judgment on cur¬ 
rent issues. 

13. Take the lead in discovering facts on 
both sides in labor and management disputes 
as it concerns the welfare of the people as a 
whole, judging each case on its own merits 
and In terms of apiritual and human values. 

14. Study wages, conditions, opportunities 
for employment for all people in the com¬ 
munity. (Helps: The industrial committee 
of the Y W. C. A., labor unions, manufac¬ 
turers, employers, farm organizations, urban 
league.) Pick out of the survey the moot 
pressing need and work toward the solution 
with the above-named groups, through ap¬ 
peal to employer, through the press, and 
through legislation. 

16. Study State labor laws end their en¬ 
forcement In your community and State. 

16. Add labor, Negro. Jewish. Latin Ameri¬ 
can. and liberal prem to our reading of the 
press and magazines. 

17. Find and publicize facts concerning 
community issues through forums, bringing 
together members of groups concerned. 

18. Visit all residential sections of town. 
See if you discover any correlation between 
housing and human welfare. Make similar 
experiment in the nearby countryside. 

IV. Study housing, health needs of com¬ 
munity (facts gained from city or county 
departments of health, education, and 
courts). 

20. Consider taking such action as taken 
by a workshop group—North Georgia Confer¬ 
ence: **We call upon the people who call 
themselves Methodists to look well at the 
property they own and rent lest their income 
be from that which makes for the economic 
inaectirlty of the poor and the spiritual in¬ 
security of the owner.'* 


The Figkt Agiinit InflktioD 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON* JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF aoBsomu 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRESENTAHVBS 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me, I am includ¬ 
ing as part of my remarks an address 
by Hon. Chester Bowles, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration* 
over a Nation-wide hook-up. The ad¬ 
dress follows: 

I wonder If you happened to notice the 
headlines the other night, about the stock 
market hitting its highest peak in 15 years? 
Or If you heard about those department 
atorea, up In New Yoxk, which reported salea 
of a million dollars a day, just before Christ¬ 
mas time? 

These are just two of the things that have 
happened recently to highlight the fact that 
Individual aavlnga in this country increased 
by over a hundred and forty bmion dollars 
during the vrar. 

How. all that’s wonderful news, of course. 
But I ^Ink it points one lesson very clearly. 

It shows you why this broadcast—this 
tribute to 4 years of latthful servloe by the 
war price and rationing boards—cant just 
be a get-together celebration for a job that's 
aU wrapped up and done. 

On the price- and rent-control front far 
too much renmlns to be aecompllshed for 
that. 


What the war price and rationing boards 
did In helping to keep prices in line during 
the war deservee the highest praise. Their 
work on the rationing programs Is right there 
on the record, too. They made It easier for 
this country to have the beat-fed, beet- 
clothed. best-equipped Army and Navy in the 
world. Tet everybody here at home got his 
fair share of everything scarce. Along with 
a hundred and forty million other Americans, 
I can't say enough for that magnificent 
achievement. 

But when we look at the problems that lie 
ahead, in the light of the tremendous in¬ 
flationary preasiires for higher prices today, 
the best anyone can say is that their people 
have done a grand job—but it’s only half 
done. 

Today the battle lines against inflation are 
sharply drawn. Your pocketbook. your sav¬ 
ings. and what the money in it will buy are 
at slake. Your very jobs may be in danger. 
If the Inflationary pressures aren't held In 
check now. this country may he headed for 
an Inflationary price rise and a collapse that 
would dwarf by coxzxpariaon anything we 
have ever known. That sounds like scare 
talk, but it’s the cold, sober truth. 

The battle to keep prices and rents within 
bounds isn’t going to be won here In Wash¬ 
ington. It will be won in community after 
community all over the United States—in 
cities and towns where hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of price-controlled items—from shirts 
and shorts to sewing machines, from apples 
and apricots to automobiles—are dally 
changing hands. 

I want you to bear the story now from just 
a few of the thousands of loyal, hard-work¬ 
ing, unpaid local board workers who are 
sticking to their price-control jobs. At a 
microphone in Cleveland, Ohio, the first of< 
these speakers is waiting. He’s Dr. Sanford 
A. Helsel. who has worked on a local OPA 
board In Cleveland ever since right after 
Pearl Harbor. Go ahead. Dr. Helsel in Cleve¬ 
land. 

Mr. HpJtxL. Thank you. Mr. Bowles. Per¬ 
haps I ought to say that the "doctor" part 
of my name means I’m a practicing dentist. 
In *tbe last 4 years, however, my dentistry 
has sometimes seemed like a part-time voca¬ 
tion. The board of which I'm chairman— 
Price Control Board No. 13—^is in Cleveland's 
densely populated, highly industrialized Col- 
linwood neighborhood and there's certainly 
always plenty to do there. Just In the areas 
served by our board there are something like 
3.600 retail stores. About a quarter million 
people live in the neighborhood and trade in 
those stores. 

Our board members and staff employees 
feel that they have an obligation to every 
one of the 260.000 residents in our area. If 
you people could attend one of our price 
board conferences and listen to the angry 
complaints of people who have been over¬ 
charged buying a used car, a secondhand 
radio, or a new tire, you’d get a clearer idea 
of how prices can get out of hand. No mat¬ 
ter how honest the vast majority of dealers 
and individuals are. you'll always find a few 
chlselers with their eye on all the money 
that’s flying around. That money’s Infla¬ 
tionary dynamite. Our Job Is to see that 
illegal price Increases don’t set it off. 

Now that the one remaining rationing 
job—sugar rationing—la to be bandied by the 
district OPA offices, we’re free, like all the 
other price boards, to concentrate all our 
efforts to holding celling prices in line. But 
the best efforts of the local price boards won’t 
be worth too much without cooperation of 
every citizen here in Cleveland and every¬ 
where else. The public must support OPA’s 
price-control program until It Is no longer 
needed. If the boom and bust which followed 
World War I Is going to he prevented. 

The thing to do—If you think you’ve been 
overcharged—is to report that overcharge to 
your local board. 

Now, out In California, another board 
chairman, is waiting to speak to you. I’ve 
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never met him, so 1*11 Just say **glad to meet 
you. Mr. Paulsen.*' and let him take over. 

Mr. Paxtlsbn. This Is Oscar Paulsen, chair¬ 
man of the San Francisco Price Control 
Board, speaking from Ban Francisco, Calif. 

We’ve seen a lot of changes out here on 
the west coast during the past 4 years. We 
have had. and still have, the biggest popula¬ 
tion and the biggest pay rolls in our history. 

We know that a lot of the people who 
came out here during the war are going to 
stay with vm. We hope that our pay rolls 
will stay in the upper brackets, too. But 
we know that big pay rolls will not mean 
very much unless we can keep prices at or 
near present levels. 

That was our problem all through the war. 
and It Is our most important problem today. 
I have been an active member of the OPA 
In San Francisco ever since price control 
was started back in 1942. 1 have given my 
time and services to this program because 
1 realised the tremendous importance of a 
balanced economy. 

Now that the war is over I know that its 
more important than ever that we hold the 
line on prices and rents until we are out of 
danger. 1 have been in the banking business 
for many years. As a banker and business¬ 
man 1 think I may lay claim to some experi¬ 
ence In practical economics. In the simplest 
terms, we cannot have prosperity unless we 
can maintain our ability to buy. Our ability 
to buy depends on the siee of our pay en¬ 
velopes, and on the prices we have to pay. 
That’s all there is to it. 

During the past 4 years many new indus¬ 
tries have been started here on the west coast. 
Z am convinced that fair and equitable price 
control is necessary to the well-being of 
these new industries during the difficult 
months Just ahead. I am also convinced 
that price control is the best protection for 
the working man and woman during this re¬ 
conversion period 

Actually, we are in better shap^ today than 
any of us expected to be 5 months ago when 
the war ended. We have less unemployment 
and our general business picture is brighter 
than we hoped it would be. , 

We can’t afford to lose the ground we have 
gained and held. We can’t afford to let a 
few selfish individuals break down the safe¬ 
guards we have built up during the past 4 
years. 

There is one more point I would like to 
make. A j>ersonai point. My two sons served 
their coimtry during the war. one in the 
merchant marine, one in the Navy. Now they 
are starting all over again as clvUians. I 
want to see them get a good start and a 
fair chance for success. If we can hold the 
line, if we can make price and rent control 
continue to work. 1 know that they will have 
a real chance. 

Now. in Boston, Mass., another OPA volun¬ 
teer worker is waiting to give you her side 
of the story. She’s Mrs. Vernon 0. Stoneman, 
a New England housewife. Come in, Mrs. 
Stoneman in Boston. 

Mrs. Stoniman. I am a New England 
housewife; yes. But more than that. I am 
an American housewife. 

Like millions of other American home¬ 
makers, I do most of the buying for my 
family and home. Because of that. I am par¬ 
ticularly aware of the prices of the groceries 
and other things I buy, and of the rent we 
pay. 

Z suppose that’s the chief reason that, right 
from the start. I have had a personal interest 
in this business of keeping prices down. 

There are two more reasons. When war 
struck our country—«nd the call went out 
for volunteers—I naturally wanted to do 
my part. The men of our Nation went to 
the battle front. But we soon found out that 
thera was a home-front battle to win, too— 
the battle against rising prices and in^tion. 

I remember when I volunteered as an OPA 
worker hearing people say: "You cant stop 


Inflation. It comes with every war. History 
proves It.** 

Now we New Englanders believe in his¬ 
tory * * * we have a rather long one of 
our own. But we believe even more In our 
democracy—and what it can accomplish. 

So when oiv country called for volunteers 
to fight inflation. I was* among the tens of 
thousands from every corner of the United 
States who Joined up. And I’d like to say 
right here and now that I'm staylni^ Joined 
up until the Job is finished. 

Now 1 don’t know too much about the 
economics of inflation, but 1 do know this: 
If prices were to go higher and higher. 1 
wouldn't be able to buy food and all the other 
everyday things, or pay our rent, let alone 
get a new radio and some of the other things 
we’ve needed arotmd the house for a long 
time. And if prices were to get completely 
beyond our reach, we might even have to sell 
ovj: bonds Just to keep food in our mouths. 

As I said, I’m no economist, but I do know 
we’re in for a lot of trouble here in Boston— 
and your town, too—if we don’t watch out. 
That’s why I'm not only willing—but glad 
and proud—to do my part in helping fight 
inflation. I can’t do a lot mirself. of course, 
but millions of others are also doing their 
part every day. and that gives me a lot of 
confidence that things are going to come out 
all right. 

Now. goodbye from all of us in Boston and 
let me introduce to you Thomas Ratigan. 
a member of a price board in Gary. Ind.. 
speaking from Chicago. 

Mr. Ratzoan. Hello from Chicago. You see 
a lot of gold discharge buttons along Michi¬ 
gan Avenue these days. But next to my 
service pin I also have the privilege of wear, 
ing an OPA volunteer emblem. You see. I 
was an OPA volunteer before I Joined the 
Army, and when I got back in civvies again 
the least I felt I could do was to get back 
in the fighting lines against inflation, too. 
I suppose my experience as a serviceman has 
made me appreciate more than I ever did 
before the value of the dollar. 

Some of my buddies had to raise large 
families on an allotment, and any inflation¬ 
ary rise in prices would have taken all the 
stretch out of that allotment. I saw how 
vital was their need for price control. 

I thought of those men more than once 
when 1 returned to civilian life and saw the 
tmyielding pressures on prices. I thought of 
them when I saw what happened to the prices 
of items removed from price control—like 
citrus fruits, for example. Service families 
wouldn't have a chance if all prices of every¬ 
day necessities were to skyrocket. 

When I went back into business again as 
a member of a furniture firm in Gary. Ind., 
I saw that business, too. wouldn’t have a 
chance in the viselike grip of inflation. 

As a businessman. I realize that the suc¬ 
cess of my business—all business—depends 
on large-scale orders. These stem from vol¬ 
ume production—from sales at popular 
prices, not inflated prices. Sky-rocketing 
prices bring only buyers strikee—a falling off 
of orders, inventory losses—failures. Infla¬ 
tion leaves many casualties in its wake—Just 
like the physical enemy. On the price panel 
on. which I serve in Gary, we, as volunteer 
citizens, are doing what we can to make our 
commimity a good place to live in so that 
it may realize its full possibilities in the pros¬ 
perous postwar years that we see ahead. 
Inflation has no place in this picture, and 
we are devoting our whole-hearted energies 
to combat it. As a representative of these 
volunteers, it is a great pleasure for me to 
take part on this anniversary broadcast. 

Mr. Bowles. This is Chester Bowles in 
Washington. Thanks. Mr. Thomas Ratigan, 
Mrs. Vernon Stoneman. Mr. Oscar Paulsen, 
and Dr. Sanford Belsel—for taking part on 
this program. 

More people like yourselves, and the many 
thousands who served so faithfully on War 


Price and Rationing Boards during the war. 
are needed urgently now. The fight agi^t 
inflation, the fight against higher rents and 
prices, needs 90,000 volimteers. I'd like to 
say to everyone listening to this program, if 
you have any time at all, even an hour or 
two a week, that you can spare, please go to 
your nearest local Board and say, ”1 want to 
help." Some day, when you look about you 
at a country enjoying soimd prosperity, with 
reasonable prices and good Jobs for everyone, 
you'll be glad you did Just that. 


Welles Says United States Foreign Policy 
Lacks Essential Dependability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEO E. ALLEN 

OF XLLZNOZS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks. I am 
Inserting an article by Sumner Welles, 
former Under Secretary of State, from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Wednes¬ 
day. January 16, 1646; 

WiLLKS Bats UmTXD States Fouign Policy 

Lacics Essential Dependability—Points to 

Byenes’ Revebsal on Balkan Regimes; De- 

CLAESS America’s Moral Leadership zn 

World Hinges on Coi.T'DSnce of Others 

IN OxjR Words 

(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 

If the United States Is to exercise any 
potent influence in promoting world peace 
and in establishing a better international 
order, other nations must be confident that 
this Government will abide by its profes¬ 
sions. American foreign policy must possess 
the all-important quality of dependability. 

For example, other nations should be able 
to have faith that if the United States in 
the month of September 1945 takes a definite 
position upon certain basic principles, this 
Government wiU maintain that position 2 
months later. 

Unfortunately, precisely the reverse has 
proved to be the case. 

Naturally, this Government, if it Is ever to 
find grotmds for agreement with other gov¬ 
ernments, must frequently compromise upon 
matters of procedure, or yield some of its 
material demands. But that is very different 
from abandoning Its announced position 
upon international questions of high princi¬ 
ple. 

At Yalta, as a result of the insistence of 
President Roosevelt, it was agreed by the Big 
Three that the governments to be installed in 
the occupied countries of eastern Europe and 
of the Balkans should be freely eleot^ and 
truly representative of the wUl of the peoples 
involved. 

In accordance with that commitment, the 
Uhited States later announced that it would 
not recognize any governments In those 
countries until they were constituted in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles agreed upon at 
Yalta. It delivered official warnings in that 
sense to the de facto authorities there in-* 
stalled. Last September, at the London meet¬ 
ing of the OouncU of Foreign Ministers, the 
United States took the position that peace 
treaties could not be negotiated w^th the Bal¬ 
kan States until representative governments, 
had been freely elected in those countries. At 
the eame conference thie government further 
made it plain that It Intended to ineiet upon 
the right of France to participate in the nego- 
Mation of the Balkan peace treatlea. 
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Mr. ByrntB, niUarmoeh elo^imt Up senrlee 
to 111 * mm of itttamlloiiia demoer^ 

«mm d m tbol it wm bomm of tte Inetot- 
enoo of tb 9 IhUM 8lotm upotf them princl- 
plm HMvt tb* Loiibon meeUng broke up in 
Ikflore. 

Wliol bM heppaMd etooeV 
At tbe Momow OMtttng Bf^. Bymet i _ 
tbat the United Btatee would recognlm tbe 
Bwlgnten antf Ooeentmente and 

nofotlate final peace tvmlice with tbem pro- 
vUMt the preseeit foeermnefitc of thorn eoccc- 
brlm each added to their Chbloets two mem- 
bate of Memocratle pearttae** not preeentip 
repreeentad In them, and gate certain pkme 
aanirancm ae to the wap In whieh future 
electlona woifid be condiieted. Under exit¬ 
ing oonditlont no one can be ao gullible ae to 
belleee tbatanch an a g ree me nt wfil reeoH in 
tbe oreatUm of goeemmenle which will be 
either truiy repreaentattee or dl^Mwed to bold 
frae elaetioiia. 

At Moaeow, the united fitatce egreed that 
Prance ehocdd hare no pan in the negoeia- 
tkm of the peace treatlee although 

Franee poeiaeaiM rltal intenata in the eeetem 
Mediterranean and in the Palkana. 

At Moaeov, th* United Stataa agreed that 
the final European paam traattm wottid ba 
dictated aol^y by the Big Three. There ie 
no amidler member of the United Netione 
which wlU be dduded m to the real char¬ 
acter of the eo-eelled pcece conference to be 
held before May 1 nest* at which tiie leaser 
powere will be permitted to asaka icDom- 
mendatlona, but will be giten no aaeuranoe 
that their recommendatkme will be adopted. 

Tbe course now followed by the United 
BUtes consUtutea a oomplcte reverml of 
what thU Oervernment had pfovknudly main¬ 
tained. 

Gan it be aurprialng that the French Oev- 
ermnent has bluntly asked whether the eo- 
caned peace conference is summoned merely 
to ratify deeislons already taken by the Big 
Three? Or that it serrea notice that France 
is ''interested in all important questions con¬ 
cerning Europe or any region whatever of 
Europe''? 

**iins 

Have we any reeeon to wonder that Rwd- 
cola Maurice, in a hitter alloeutioD to the 
French people, quotee tbeee worde of Le 
Bruyere; 

"It ooeta the powerful lo Uttle to beaUiw 
mere words upon ue. and their power makee 
it 80 unnecesBsry for to carry out the 

fine promisee whlcb they have made, that 
it Is really true modesty on their part not to 
make even more aweep^ pr om t e e s." 

The promises previoueiy given by the 
United States that it was determined that 
free and representative gaveminante were to 
b' inataned in the occupied countrlee of 
Europe, and that it waa s o lemnly co mmi tt e d 
to tbe great principle o£ "the soverelgn.equal- 
ity of all nattona great or small.'* have tbue 
proven to be mere words. Tbe smaller pow- 
eni of Europe and tbe lesser powers of the 
Western Hemisphere whi^. in tbe days of 
President Roosevelt, had looked with su^ 
hope to the leadershqii of the United Btatea 
in the creation of a free and democratic 
world order, can today have but little faith 
In ourtuture irotestatlons. Our recent acts 
have (dearly belled our fine words. 

The United Btatea continuea to possess 
tbe Influence in world affairs which la derived 
from He military might and from ita mate¬ 
rial rseemreee. But the moral influence 
which it poeseseed during the war years be¬ 
cause of tbe belief that tbia Oovemment was 
determined to support these prinelides which 
are Indiepeneable if a peaeeftil world is to be 
mtikblMied is rapidly vtnlrtinig. _ 

It would be far better to reftahi from gtv- 
ing aaeorancea. however noUe they may be. 
thim to fan to earry them Rw the 
united Btatee cannot exercise any effectnw 
leaderehi^ untfi all nations know that it 
meant what It says. 


Gen. Carl A. Spagti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or nxnroia 

m TBS Booas of eexpbbssntativxs 
r, Januarp iS, J94e 

Mr. FBICE of lUtnoiB. Mr. Bpeoker, 
under lesvc to extend my remurks in 
tbe Rmou. I include bercerttli an ad- 
drew wbieb I delivered in presenting 
Gen. Cari A. (^atz, of the Army Air 
Forces, as tbe bonored guest at a **8slute 
to Scott Field’* testimonial dinner spon¬ 
sored by tbe Belleville OU.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The addieaa foBowa: 

I am greatly hotmred to have the assign¬ 
ment which has been bestowed upon me to¬ 
mtit. Just a little over a year ago I waa 
a private in the ranks of tbe Army. And 
now I have the prfvflege of introducing to a 
home aodieiioe one of the Anxiyls highest 
ranking oflleers. 

m America such inddents are not un- 
oommon. In fact, Huy are so eommonpUce 
we hardly think anything of them. Yet, 
there is some Importance that shcmld be at¬ 
tached to them. 

They show the greatnees of America. They 
ahowthat here democracy really works. That 
In time of war. and in time of peace, all men 
work and eenre together to pr e se rv e that 
democracy. We differ In opinions on many 
subjects end on many occasions, but when 
the majority easts its decslaiofi we get to¬ 
gether to work in tbe interest of the Rstlon. 

But American greatness came through hard 
struggle. It has been preserved in the same 
way. We must reahae good things are not 
easily obtained and they are not easily hdd 
after we have obtained tbem. 

We have peace now, but to hold that peace 
we must work. And it is not enough to work 
among ourselves, we must work with all the 
people of the wmrld to hold that peace. 
Without world cooperation there isn’t any¬ 
thing we can look forward to but world 
destruction. We must appeal to the hearts 
and reasons of all men for a mutual under¬ 
standing that win preserve the peace we 
have won at such a great cost. 

If you speak 01 of your neighbor long 
enough he win begin to speak U1 about you. 
The climax of word arguments is usually 
physical clash. Let us apeak kindly of our 
neighbors throughout tbe world today, so 
they may regard ue kindly and be Interested 
in joining with ua in securing the peace. 

America has the power to lead the way and 
to encourage all other nations to hold secure¬ 
ly the peace of the world. Let us hope that 
power wm be used wisely in the formation of 
postwar policies among Jzatlons. 

In peacetime our armed forces are small tn 
num^ra^ in equipment. Too Uttle atten¬ 
tion is paid to'them. It ia nothing short of a 
miracle that they develop into victorious 
forces in time of war. Someone is reepon- 
Bible for such mtraefes. We honor here to¬ 
night one of the handful of men who through 
the years of peace give their thought to any 
emergency which might arise to endanger our 
national security. We are fortunate that the 
men who direct our armed foroea are not mlU- 
tarlata, but arc peace-loving Americans who 
much prefer that the occaslor would never 
come when they had to be Icadera in war. 
But we are thankful that when the crisis waa 
here* they rose to the heights and gave to our 
arms the kind of leadership that has been our 
American heritage aince our first C ommander 
in Chief. George Washington. 

Bcott Fietd, BeHavnla, and acUoinlng com¬ 
munities am honored by the preience of our 


dUlingulshed visitor. A West Potntor, our 
guest bsffsn his active chity m the Army in 
1916. His career has bews an owtstanfflng 
one since. He served in France in command 
of the Tbirty-flrst Aero Bqpadron and on 
other assignments in World War I. 

He la a ploiiMr in the Army Air Ravees. hav¬ 
ing continued his active duty in the air senr- 
ioes ahiee World War I. HR eotnmaiids tn- 
duded Kelly Field and EtUngUm Field. Tex., 
and his ach i eve m ents in the development of 
aircraft for military twe are too numeraus to 
mention. He has been one of the key men 
in his arm of the service since its creation. 

In January 1949 he was assigned Chief of 
Air Forces Combat Command in Washington. 
In March IM he was assigned to headquar¬ 
ters. Army Air Rdtcsc at Bolling Field. Wash¬ 
ington, and in May of the same year he be¬ 
came commanding general of the Eighth 
Air Force. 

In July 1942 he was sent to the EToropean 
theater of operations. In November 1942 he 
became commanding general of the north¬ 
western African air force and in March 1943 
he assumed command of all United States 
Army Air Forces in the north African cam¬ 
paign. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the record 
he set in command of tbe United States 
strategic Air Force in the European theater 
through the h»rd struggle from January 1944 
to the close of tbe war in Europe. His leader¬ 
ship in that battle of the air whieh lurought 
ultimate victory to our arma has bemi tecog- 
nlBsd throughout the world and many epecial 
honors have (xxne to him. Hie long years 
of experience in military avtaikxi paid divi¬ 
dends to the Ration whiob placed so much 
confidence In his judgment. 

In June 1946 be wee returned to service 
In tbe headquertevs of the Army Air Forces 
but within e month was assigned to transfer 
his strategic bombing operations to the 
Pacific He Is now back in Wa.*thington and 
wc are hopeful that his vast store of aviation 
knowledge wUl be of service to our country 
for a long time. 

He is rated a command pilot and a combat 
observer—he has the Distinguished Service 
Medal with an Oak Leaf Cluster, the Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Legion of 
Merit. 

But more than all these he has the rhanks 
of the people of America for a job well done. 

It is my great privilege end I am honored 
to present to you Oen. Carl A. Spaatz. 


Tite Maatuia Mcasi 


ESCTBXfBlOS OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIEIJD 

CW MONTANA 

IN TBE HOUSE OP REFBESENTATTVES 

We^esdajf, January Id, 1H6 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have spoken many times on 
the outstandhM bond record made by 
M ontane during the course of the vari¬ 
ous drives. We are proud of the con¬ 
tribution otir State has made and we 
think that the team which conducted 
all the loan campaigns Is outstanding 
because of the hard work, cooperation, 
and patriotism they have shovm. The 
jnen who directed the activities In Mon¬ 
tana were A. T. Hibtiard, of Helena; 
BUI Bartley, of Great Falls; and Fred 
Mortin, of Great Palls. 

Bfr. Speaker* under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I am inserting in the Ricokd an 
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article on The Montana Method, taken 
from the magazine Minute Man of 
December 15. 1945: 

TRB MONTANA MCTHOD-^STATi: RICOBD MADE ON 
8TBAZGKT COMFSTmON 

Only a champion can make news by taking 
a defeat. Although barely nosed out by North 
Dakota, as the first State to achieve the B 
bond quota In the Victory Loan, Montana 
maintains its record of live straight, having 
led in the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh War Loans. On the opening day of 
the present drive six Montana counties 
achieved their B bond quotas. No other State 
has ever achieved this excellent record. 

These results have been obtained prac¬ 
tically without special events, glamour, or 
cheese cake. 

At the beginning of each drive Chairman 
A. T. Hibbard, a banker In Helena, has con¬ 
ducted a series of ten 1-day meetings to lay 
out the campaign. After the district meet¬ 
ings the campaigns have been a matter of 
straight competition between counties. A 
map was published every little while, with 
those counties printed in red which had al¬ 
ready reached their quotas. The counties 
vied for position in the roster of successful 
campaigners. 

So trail were the citizens stimulated that 
they usually came to the committee head¬ 
quarters to buy their bonds, with a steady 
stream of customers standing before the 
tables waiting to buy. 

All loan oampaigna in Montana have been 
conducted by the same team. Chairman Rib- 
bard; collector of customs at Great Palls; 
WUlialh H. Bartley, now the vice chairman; 
and Fred J. Martin, who. after a turn with' 
the marines, is now the executive director. 

Montana is sometimes called the Treasure 
State, on account of Its mineral and agricul¬ 
tural wealth, but its prime asset Is Its people, 
who give more than they demand. 


Do You Want Errand Boys or 
Lawmakers? 

EXTENSION OF HEMARKS 

HON. JAIffiS A. ROE 

or NSW TOKK 

IN THB HOPSB OF'REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. ROE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to Insert in the Rbooro an article which 
appeared in the American magazine en¬ 
titled “Do You Want Errand Boys or 
Lawmakers?*' by a former Member of this 
House, Matthew J. Merritt: 

DO YOU WANT ZXRANS BOYS OE LAWMAKXIS? 

(By Matthew J. Merritt, former United States 
Representative from New York) 

This is open season on Congress. Every 
man-Jack or Jill who could get a publisher, 
a 8-cent stamp, or a sawed-off Shotgun has 
taken a crack at the Nation’s lawmakers. 
Never before In our history have the elected 
representatives of the people been so vUlfled, 
ridiculed, and distrusted by the people who 
elected them. Thousands of words have been 
written on penny post cards, in newspapers, 
magazines, and g3 editions—telling Congress 
off. 

To refer to the Senate of the United States 
or the House of Representatives as ’’the Illus¬ 
trious Dunderheads” or ’’the Monkey House” 
seems to assure a writer’s popularity. Some 
of these critics make helpful suggestions. 
Some are simply abusive. But all of them 
imply that the men who come to Congress 
are incompetents, loafers, or worse. 


Granting that Congress Is not so efficient 
as It might be. I think it’s high time someone 
put the blame where it belongs: On the 
people. 

If criticism of the character of o\ir National 
Legislature is Justified, then surely the people 
who choose its Members should come in for 
their share ot it. If you were to buy a house 
the way you select your Representatives in 
Congress, you’d acknowledge that you de¬ 
served to get stung. Before the real-estate 
agent got your name on a contract, you 
would satisfy yourself that the plumbing and 
furnace werexln working order and that the 
roof didn't leak. But the average American 
doesn’t bother to know the man or woman 
he sends to Washington to make laws which 
will affect the lives of himself and his family, 
the conduct of his business, his bank bal¬ 
ance. and the security of his later years. 

Chances are 100 to 1 that he makes no 
attempt to Inform himself of his Congress¬ 
man’s views on domestid Issues or on the 
position the United States should take In 
world affairs. He votes the straight party 
ticket, checking names of candidates who are 
as much strangers to him as the natives of 
Guam. This at a time when In both Houses 
of Congress the vote on major Issues is dl- 
vide(’ by the way men think, not by their 
party affiliations. The wonder is that this 
plg-ln-a-poke system produces so many able 
and intelligent legislators. 

When the voter discovers that the candi¬ 
date he sends to Washington with bllhd and 
unquestioning approval does not represent 
his own views, he feels no self-reproach. 
What, he asks, can you expect of a blankety- 
blank |>oUtlclan?. Actually, he eii^ects a lot. 
Among other things, he expects his Congress¬ 
man to be a social-service worker, banker, 
employment agency, father-confessor, and er¬ 
rand boy. He expects his Congressman to 
get his son out of the Army, to get the price 
of milk or steel boosted, to get him a date 
with Jeanette MacDonald, and to get his 
widowed Aunt Susan a Job. 

If Aunt Susan and Uncle Ned arrive in 
Washington on their uppers, it is not unusual 
for the Congressman to provide them with a 
pair of shoes, a winter overcoat, or a hotel 
room for their Job-hunting expedition. And 
if they fall to land a Job. more often than 
hot It Is the Congressman who pays their 
train fare home. One of my colleagues kept 
an account of one year’s expenditures for 
charity to his constituents. It amounted to 
$2,800. 

It is populoi-ly believed that anyone who 
goes Into politics Is too lazy to support him¬ 
self in private Industry. In a recent poll the 
parents of hlgh-school-age boys were asked 
whether they wanted their sons to go into 
politics. None of them did. One woman 
went so far as to say, ”No; I want my son to 
go to work.” ’This attitude is consistently 
reflected in the demands constituents make 
upon their Congressman's time. 

When the average citizen visits his Con¬ 
gressman In Washington he feels privileged 
to require that the greater part of the day 
shall be devoted to him. After a leisurely 
discussion of his difficulties wi\h some Gov¬ 
ernment bureau, he frequently suggests that 
the Congressman should visit the bureau 
with him to personally appeal his case. After 
that he suggests lunch, and is hurt if his host 
dMlines. Luncheon over, he announces that 
he has nothing to do the rest of the day, and 
if the Congressman cannot devise some en¬ 
tertainment which appeals to his visitor, he 
Is stuck with him for another hour or two, 
usually given to a recital of the constituent’s 
personal problems, interlarded with home¬ 
town gossip. It is obvious that the caller 
thinks that, like himself, his representa^ve 
In Washington has nothing else to do. 

Believe me. your Congressman works hard 
at his Job. The incidence of heart disease In 
the Benate and House of Representatlvee Is 
grim evidence that the Members of both 
Houses are overworked. The average Con¬ 


gressman belongs to one major committee 
which meets four or five times a week from 
10 in the morning until noon or 1 o’clock, 
when the Legislature convenes. He belongs 
to three or more minor committees which 
meet less frequently. From the middle ot 
the day until 5 or 0 he attends debates on the 
floor of the House or Senate and discusses 
legislation with his colleagues in cloak-room 
sessions. 

When the Congressman can manage a quiet 
evening at home he takes along a brief case 
bulging with committee reports and new leg¬ 
islation. More often he must attend ban¬ 
quets given by civic, labor, and industrial 
organizations, or late meetings with his col¬ 
leagues to discuss legislative strategy. Week 
ends he tries hopelessly to bring his corre¬ 
spondence up to date. 

Most Congressmen receive from 76 to 100 
letters a day from their constituents. A 
veteran wants to know why he hasn’t yet 
received his pension There are a dozen or 
more letters from constituents who have been 
enlisted by pressure groups and who demand 
to know how their Congreesman will vote on 
various bills. Another dozen or so letters ask 
for copies of Department of Agriculture bul¬ 
letins and other Government publications. 
A hopeful author sends the manuscript of 
her novel with the request that it be copy¬ 
righted. A home-town moralist wants to 
know It it's true that her Congressman has a 
bar in his Washington apartment. 

The Congressman’s mail bag is weighted 
with letters of this kind, many of which re¬ 
quire the exchange of half a dozen phone 
calls and letters with Government agencies, 
and the more.persuasive letter writers imply 
broadly that if they do not get the right 
answer they will have their revenge at the 
polls. 

Obviously, there Is little time left for the 
Congressman to inform himself about the 
thousands of bills which are Introduced at 
each session of the Senate and House. When 
I flrst went to Washington. I remember ask¬ 
ing one of my senior colleague what he 
thought of an important piece of legislation 
on which we were voting. He said, "I haven't 
had time to read it.” Nevertheless, he voted 
for the bill. When you realize that between 
8,000 and 18,000 bills are Introduced each 
session, it is apparent that lawmaking is a 
full-time Job. Nearly 10.000 bills were intro¬ 
duced in the last session of Congress, and 
1,500 were reported out of committee. 

It has been proposed that congressional 
machinery should be modernized, the num¬ 
ber of committees reduced, and that Con¬ 
gressmen should be given adequate staffs, so 
that they may have more time for the Job 
they were sent to Washington to do. Such 
reforms would help, but so long as Members 
of Congress are required by their constituents 
be spend Oo percent of their time at trivial 
chores.-under compulsion of political dis¬ 
favor. no amount of streamlining will make 
it possible for the legislative branch to serve 
the purpose for which it was created. 

There can be little understanding of the 
real responsibilities of Congress by ladles of 
the garden club who call their Congressman 
from Washington to make awards at the an- 
niuJ petunia exhibition, by the constituent 
who sends his Congressman a model of his 
latest Invention and asks to have it patented, 
by the Job-seeker from my own district who 
got at least 50 of his friends to write urging 
me to help him get employment, or by the 
voter who asked me to send him a copy of 
the World Almanac. 

Newcomers to Capitdl Hill charged with 
ambition and enthusiasm are quickly dis¬ 
couraged by these unending selfish demands. 
The cynicism with which people regard their 
Representatives in Washin^on is matched by 
the cynicism with which their Representa¬ 
tives come to regard them. This is illus¬ 
trated by a popular cloak room story: 

A candidate for redectlon was distressed 
to find that one of his oldest friends was not 
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mipportlng him In the eunpeign. When they 
met, the OoagreeMnan eeked for an eiplaiia- 
tkm. *'Jim/* he eaM, **! oen*t believe you're 
not going to vote for me. What does thia 
mean? Ton muet have forgotten all I've 
done for you. Bmemher your Uncle Jake? 
Well. X got him appointed poetniaeter. 
dldnt I?” 

The voter admitted this. 

"And I got your wife's brother the rural 
mall route, didn't 1?" 

"Tup." agreed the voter. 

"And yoiur eon. Billy," the Congreeeman 
persleted, "I got him an appointment to West 
Point." 

"That's so," said his friend grudgingly. 
"But you aint done nothing for me late^." 

One of my ooUeagues, who bad never die* 
tlnguished himself as a lawmaker, was re¬ 
turned to Congress for more than 20 years by 
his oonsUtuency. Be never failed to answer 
their letters. He wrote them friendly notes 
on their birthdays, sent them post cards 
when he traveled out of the country, and 
unfailingly expressed his sympathy for the 
farmer whose silo burned down or the grooer 
whose till was emptied by thieves. He is a 
throwback to the early days of o\ir history, 
when we were an isolatad nation of small 
communities with small interests. He can¬ 
not mature In public service until his home- 
folks grow up to take their place as world 
citisens. 

The final and decisive power In our system 
of government is granted by the Constitu¬ 
tion to elected oflioials, particularly lei^iAa- 
tors. These lawmakers have the responsi¬ 
bility of maintaining the balance of power. 
If they fail we must resign ourselves to some 
form of executive control. 

Representative government will survive 
only If Congress continues as the chief 
polloy-making branch of government. It 
will not survive if Congressmen vote with 
blocs and yield to pressure groups because 
their calendars are too crowded with the 
affairs of Individual constituents to allow 
them time to study legislation. It will not 
survive if, when we the people speak, we 
ask favors for ourselves without regard io 
the national interest, if we compel Congress 
to think In terms of the Jobs its constituents 
want done instead of In terms of national 
welfare. 

The people are willing to give Congreas the 
responsibUlty for curing unemployment, for 
adapting our domestic economy and national 
policies to new world conditions. They are 
willing to trust It with their money and their 
lives. But they are not willing to take it 
seriously. 

Congressmen are regarded as comlc-strlp 
characters given to windy harangues on local 
power projects, with which they lull their 
colleagues to sleep. They are regarded as 
servants, not of the public, but of the indi¬ 
vidual voter. They are underpaid and over¬ 
worked. Because their salaries are paid by 
the Oovemment it Is assumed that they 
aren't worth their salt. They are burdened 
with tasks to which an efBolsnt business 
manager would assign an ofBce boy—and 
threatened with political defeat if they 
demur. 

Yet these are the men to whom the world 
looka for peace. Whether your children win 
go to war will depend on the kind of peace 
oonfirmed by the men and women you have 
sent to Congreee. Without their coopera¬ 
tion and consent, as we discovered in 1919, 
there can be no resplle frcxn the dying. Im¬ 
poverishment. and weariness of war. 

In his speech to Congresa after Yalta, the 
1; te Preeident Rooeevelt said, "The <|iieetion 
of whether my long journey Is to be entirely 
fruitful or not llee to a gr^ extent In your 
hands. For unless you hire in the Halle of 
the American Congresa—with the support of 
the American people—conctir In the general 
eonduaions i^eaehed at Yalta and give them 
your active support, the meeting will not 
have produced laa in<; results." 


This is a challenge to our greatest wisdom. 
But our greatest wisdom cannot be enlisted 
to meet tbe challenge so long as honor and 
security are denied to men in public service. 
The strongest urge of nearly every human 
being ia to have the approval of bit fellow- 
men. If this approval goes to the businees- 
num, then our bt^ht young men will go into 
business. If it goes to the politician, they 
will go into politics. 

Upon his return from Moscow. Brie John¬ 
ston. President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, said admiringly of Mlkoyan, 
the People's Commissar for Foreign Trade, 
"He is highly intelligent. He'd be prominent 
in any country. In America he'd be a big 
husinesLman or industrialist." The implica¬ 
tions of that statement are clear. 

So long as "politician" is a word of derision 
and contempt, business will continue to at¬ 
tract our "highly Intelligent" young men. 
Unless politloal life is made equaUy attrac¬ 
tive to them, our domestic future and the 
hope of world peace are threatened. 

The aversion Americans have to govern¬ 
ment is outdated. In the days of the fron¬ 
tier. men were a law unto themselves. Be¬ 
fore the First World War. people were so In¬ 
tent upon developing our natural resources 
that they ignored government. They could 
aflbrd to. The need was for msfn who would 
risk thdr lives In unbroken wildemees, for 
qMculators and businetamen who would risk 
their money to open uncharted veins of our 
national wealth. There was little need for 
good government, or for honest and capable 
politicians. 

Today we need the talent that has contrib¬ 
uted to making this a great industrial na¬ 
tion to make this a stable and peaceful 
world. We need men with wladom and oour- 
age to make us pre-eminent In world affairs 
as we are industrially. The acarelty of such 
men In puMIe life is one of tbe greatest 
weaknessfs In our Nation. 

We must induce into the service of our 
Oovemment the most capable young men In 
America. They must be rewarded In prestige 
and pay comparah^ to that enjoyed by 
brokers, engineers, doctors, and manufac¬ 
turers. Unless young men of vision and 
understanding attad( the probiems of domes¬ 
tic rsadjustment and world reorganiaation, 
we shall have failed to meet the challenge of 
history. 

It is not enough for America to give Diesel 
engines and alms to the world. The world 
needs our boldnees, our imagination, our 
genius—in political leadersfaip. 

Finally, I believe that Gongressmen should 
be elected for a single term of ff years, tbe 
same - as Senators. As it Is now, a Con¬ 
gressman spends his first year in otBce show¬ 
ing proper gratitude to bis ooastttuents for 
having elected him and the eeoond year try¬ 
ing to win enough votes to get reelected. At 
the end of 2 years the average Oon g wu s man 
has learned the ropea. If he Is not returned 
for another term, the time he has spent In 
Washington is wasted. Voters would think 
twice about the qualifications of their Rep- 
resentatives if they reaUaed that they were 
selecting men and women who would become 
their spokesmen In Washington for 0 years. 

Limiting co ng re ss ional servloe to a single 
term would dear the itgialattve branch of 
dead wood and give more young men and 
women an opportunity to help make repre- 
aentative government work. TMr under¬ 
standing of government would spread to their 
ocxnmunitles and eoUeaguea when they went 
home, and Waahington would no longer seem 
remote and mysterious to most Americans, ss 
it does now. 

If Congress is to be revivified, seniority 
rules must be abolished, and only thoee Con¬ 
gressmen who have demonstrated qualltlee 
of leadeadilp and a grasp of legislative prob¬ 
lems should be rewarded with positions of 
influence. 

Rsving edeoted good men, and freed them 

from political pressure by the single-term 


rule, we Should pay them at least $25,000 a 
year. Bach Congressman should have an 
assistant whose entire time would be devoted 
to the personal affaira of constituents, so that 
the OongreBaman himself need not be di¬ 
verted from the job of lawmaking. 

Only a vigorous and informed Congress 
can save this country from the paralysing 
growth of bureaucracy and protect It in Its 
world relations. Only the intelligent self- 
interest of the voting public can recreate a 
Federal Congress of men and women who are 
carefully selected, deoenUy paid, and liber¬ 
ated for the vital tasks which face them. 


MontfiBg's Outstuidmg Redasutioiiist 


EXTENSION OP REBiARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSnELD 

OF MOXVTAMA 

IN THE HOU8B OF REPRB8BNTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of MonUna. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
happy to put into the Rxcoiu) an article 
from the Miles City Star, Bfiles City, 
Mont., containing a tribute to Mr. O. S. 
Warden, of Great Falls, Mont 

As newspaper publisher and ciUaen, 
Mr. .Warden has contributed untiringly 
of his time and energy to Montana's and 
the Nation's advancement. We of Mon¬ 
tana owe him much and we are proud 
that we can produce one such as him. 
Words cannot express adequately the love 
and admiration of Montana's cltUsens for 
this outstanding man. It is our hope 
that he will be with us for many years, 
to guide and advise us so that we may 
grow soundiy, steadily, and progressively. 

ICONTAlfA’8 OOT B T A lfDnfO nCLAMATTOmST 

We have recently been in attendance at 
the fourteenth annual convention of the 
National Reclamation Association, an organ¬ 
ization bom in the atlU vivid days of tbe 
worst depression this country has experi¬ 
enced in its relatively short life. The Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association came into 
existence in those dark days, as a sort of aelf- 
defenae group for the 17 arid Weaterxv States 
of the Union. While the national reclama¬ 
tion act had been in effect as a law of the 
land since 1902, the pressing conditions of 
the depression were bringing about a drastic 
and gradual throttling of the activities of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Eastern Con¬ 
gressmen. under tbe pressure of their in¬ 
dustrial constituents who wanted more bread 
and butter in the eastern sections which did 
not produce that bread and butter, were con¬ 
stantly raiding congressional appropriations 
made for reclamation and irrigation develop¬ 
ment in the West. True, this was a short¬ 
sighted policy; a policy of literaUy kilUng the 
gooae that was laying the golden eggs of food 
for the distraught eastern cities. But Con¬ 
gressmen are not always free from short¬ 
sightedness. Quite often they do kUl tbe 
gooee. 

It was under these vaahBpgy circumstances 
that tbe National Reclamation Association 
came into existence. Mr. O. 8. Warden, pub¬ 
lisher of the Great Palls Tribune, attended 
that forlorn and almost hopeless meeting, 
which was heki in Balt Laks City. An or- 
gsnisstkm was perfected; a little money was 
Boraped—and that ia reaUy the word—to- 
getlisr to maintain a 1-man oflice in Wash¬ 
ington, which would look after the Interests 
of the reclamation areas of the 17 Western 
States. And from that bumble beginning the 
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fight was carried on with varying degrees of 
success. 

Each of the 17 States was entitled to 1 
representative on the board of directors of 
the association, which in turn elected the 
officers. Mr. Warden represented Montana 
on that board for 10 years and became the 
second president of the organization. Not 
only that, he served as president for 9 years, 
during which time his name came to be 
known throughout the length and breadth of 
the western States as a constant and willing 
fighter for more and more and greater and 
greater appropriations for irrigation and rec¬ 
lamation. He spent his own money travel¬ 
ing back and forth to Washington in the 
interests of this arid region. As time went 
on the Reclamation Associatior set up a 
meager budget to cover its activities and ac¬ 
cepted voluntary donations to meet it. 
Among the items of the budget were $2,000 
for traveling expenses of the president. But 
Mr. Warden never took' a penny of that ap¬ 
propriation and at the end of each year It 
was turned back toward •• small surplus 
which the association was accumulating. 
Not only that, but many times he dug into 
his own pocket to meet the $1,000 assess¬ 
ment made upon Montana as its share in 
sustaining the national organization. Some¬ 
times he was reimbursed by late contribu¬ 
tions within the State; sometimes he was 
not. And all that went on for the greater 
part of the 14 years of the life of the Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association. Such was 
the faith of O. 8. Warden in reclamation and 
such was his foresight into the posstbilities 
of what reclamation could and would do for 
a State like Montana, with its vast agri¬ 
culture resources. That faith and that vi¬ 
sion is today bearing fruit in every State of 
the West. All over Montana, reclamation 
%|id irrigation projects are under way, bring¬ 
ing water to more and more thirst acres 
which will and are producing new wealth 
and abundant crops in this hitherto drought- 
ridden area. Other States of North and 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska will 
have cause to extoll the name of 0.8. Warden 
when that name shall have become a 
memory. 

While interested in reclamation since knee- 
high to a hop toad, we had not had occasion 
to attend the meetings of the National Rec¬ 
lamation Association in its early years of 
discouragement and despair. Bu^ for some 
time past now we have had the pleastire and 
privilege of so attending and meeting many 
of the men who have lived through those 
years since 1031 with Mr. Warden On hose 
occasions we have heard them speak elo¬ 
quently ol the **giant8 of reclamation*'; the 
men who first conceived of the reclamation 
plan and who fough* to bring the Govern¬ 
ment around to the viewpoint that it was for 
the good of the Nation to develop these west¬ 
ern agricultural lands. 

At the recent annual meeting of the asso¬ 
ciation in Denver, O. S. Warden stepped out 
of his long and active roll as a director and 
president of the organization. For 10 years 
he had been the Montana director thereof; 
for 0 years its hard-working president. And 
in this connection and at this time we salute 
O. 8. Warden as one of those "giants of rec¬ 
lamation'*: those men of the West who took 
a new viewpoint to Washington; those men 
who battled Congressmen from the indus¬ 
trialized Bast for appropriations to carry on 
this highly impomnt reclamation work, 
without which development the United 
States would have indeed been in a sorry 
plight in the recently closed World War ZZ. 

Montana, too, owes much to O. S. Warden 
for his constant and untiring work, both in 
Washington and at the State capital In 
Helena, which has brought about an entirely 
new conception of the duty of government to 
its citizens; a thought that the welfare of the 
greatest number is served by the combining 
of the financial and engineering resources of 
the State and Nation in the production of 
more and better food and fiber for the 180,- 


000,000 people of this greatest nation of all 
nations. 

Yes. O. 8. Warden, of Great Falls, is one of 
the "giants of reclamation** in the West and 
well entitled to take hit place alongside of 
those who have labored in the same work for 
the past 48 srears. 

Montana is proud of his work in the Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association and the 
United States is better fed and better clothed 
because of his efforts. We hope that the 
reclamation interests may long hate the 
benefit of his wise and effective counsel in all 
matters looking to the development of these 
many Wester^ States. 


Libor Legislatioii 

EXTENSION OF REMAINS 
or 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

or NZW HAMPSRnX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, January IB, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include therein an editorial from 
the New York Times of January 16.1946, 
entitled 'Tjabor Legislation**: 

LABOB LX0IBLAT2ON 

The present labor crisis did not spring out 
of a vacuum. The foundations for it were 
being laid for months and even years by a 
combination of inaction and bad policies, 
liong ago either the President or Congress, 
or both, should have appointed a oommls- 
sloif of experts to recommend a rounded 
program of labor legislation and labor policy. 
But many men in Congress, after waiting 
untU the Nation's industrial life is disrupted 
by grave strikes and threatened by stUl 
graver ones, now talk^f quick and angry 
action. 

It is right, it is imperative, that action 
dealing with the present labor crisis be taken 
without undue delay. But the real ques¬ 
tion is what the proper action should be. 
Any attempt to forbid strikes or to impose 
compulsory arbitration would only make the 
ultimate situation incomparably worse than 
the present one. Nor does hope of a real 
solution He in the enactment of a bill for 
setting up so-called fact-finding boards, as 
recommended by the President. The weak¬ 
nesses and the hazards of that remedy have 
already become clear from the prompt con¬ 
sequences of the decisions of the fact-finding 
boards appointed by the President without 
benefit of igislation in the General Mo¬ 
tors and oil-industry cases. The moment 
the General Motors board recommended a 
wage increase of 11% percent practically 
every other union decided that this was the 
minimum increase to which it was entitled, 
and that the Federal Government would sup¬ 
port it in imposing such an increase upon 
employers. 

When one considers that the automobile 
workers were already among the highest paid 
in the country (actually standing in the up¬ 
per third of the Nation's income receivers) 
this conclusion on the part of other union 
leaders does not seem tumatural. As Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter wrote in the Yale Review 
before these fact-finding decisions were an¬ 
nounced: "Collective bargaining will not 
develop * * * if the Government aban¬ 
dons the role of a neutral and virtually 
compels employers to grant better terms than 
the unions could win by bargaining. • • • 
Government wage setting and coileetive bar¬ 
gaining do not mix. • • v Where the 
Government wishes collective bargaining to 
flourish. It must not seek to Impose setHe- 
ments.** 


The real task before Congress today is not 
to attempt to throw the Government's 
weight onto either side of the scales, but to 
establish the conditions under which a peace¬ 
ful. amicable and two-sided collective bar¬ 
gaining is encouraged. One way to do this 
would be to balance the Wagner Act so that 
an employer or a nonunionlzed worker, as 
well as a union, could complain to the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board against unfair 
labor practices, including intimidation and 
coercion. But it would accomplish almost as 
much good if. short of that, any union that 
sought the protection of the Wagner Act 
would Itself be r quired to come before the 
board with cleah hands. Today a union that 
has shown itself to be irresponsible, and 
that may even be led by known racketeers, 
can bring accusations against an employer 
while the board is not even authorized under 
the law to take cognizance of the union’s 
own transgressions. 

This situation suggests its own remedy. 
The Wagner Act should be amended to au¬ 
thorize the National Labor Relations Board 
to refuse to extend the protection ol this law 
to any union which has been guilty of en¬ 
forcing its will through intimidation or vio¬ 
lence, which has struck in violation of a labor 
contract, which excludes members on arbi¬ 
trary grounds, which charges unreasonable 
initiation fees or dues, or which engages in 
similar antisocial activities. 

Such amendments would go little further 
than those passed by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, by more than a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority in June, 1940, but later buried in a 
Senate committee so that the full Senate 
never had an opportunity to vote upon them. 
These amendments separated the Judiciary 
and the prosecution functions of the Labor 
Board. They prevented the Board from 
ordering reinstatement of striking workers 
who had wllliTully engaged in violence or un¬ 
lawful destruction or seizure of property. 
They insured liberty of expression of opinion 
for employers on labor matters when not 
accompanied by acts of coercion, intimida¬ 
tion, discrimination, or threats thereof. 
They permitted employers to petition the 
Board for elections to choose collective bar¬ 
gaining representatives. They made the 
Board's decisions and findings of fact subject 
to review by the United States courts of 
appeal. 

A measure of this sort would not deprive 
even the most reckless and irresponsible 
union of any rights which it had prior to 
1986. Its sole penalty would be the refusal 
of the privileges and protections of the Wag¬ 
ner Act to unions that had done nothing to 
deserve them. It is true, on the other hand, 
that such a measure would not completely 
end strikes. Nor would any measure that 
did not threaten a free enterprise system and 
American liberties. But such a statutory 
recognition of irresponsibility and unlawful¬ 
ness where they existed, and a reftxsal to 
encourage or reward them, would reduce ex¬ 
isting sources of conflict and constitute an 
essential step toward industrial peace. 


Veterans’ Honsing—^Xnrbstone Lament” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF CALXFOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATZVES 

Wedne$day, January IB, 194B 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr.G^ak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include therein an item 
from the Army Times entitled **The 
Curbstone Lament,’* which graphtoallF 
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pictures the problem of the returning 
serviceman who is seeking a home for 
himself and his family and points atten¬ 
tion to one of the most critical problems 
facing our Nation today: 

Ah, ohUl were the MOrmandy foxhotoi 
And bitter and dank was Attu 
But far more disturbing 
Xs life on this eurblng 
Where the oold Is fast turning us blue. 
The Houidng Committees are buzzing. 

But though their proposals sound fine 
There's no satlsfaothin 
Zn words without action-- 
It’s shelter we need, me and minel 

My wife has turned suddenly frigid, 

The winter winds wrinkle her face. 

Ber once-fetehing dimples 
Are lost in goose-pimples, 

Can't somebody And us a place? 

The buUding authorities holler, 

"Pnorttles keep our hands tied!** 

And we've been unable 
To locate a stable 
Or Chic Sale that Is not occupied. 

AU vets, states the FHA’s Blandford, 
Should "double-up'* now without fuss. 

But letters from mother 
And my younger brother 
Say they plan to move in with usl 
The landladies laugh at our misery, 

The future's appallingly black. 

We*re plumb out of plumbing 
And Christmas is coming*— 

Oh, Santa, please bring us a shacki 

Four walls and a roof are suflicient 
Just cardboard—^we don't hope for brick. 
I've begged and petitioned. 

For my wife's hetr-oonditioned 
And we've got to be off the streets quick. 
Dear Congrw, Z*m not a brass monkey. 

And 1 long to defrost my poor spouse. 

Be assured my selections 
For next year's elections 
Will be men who can And me a housel 

—Ye OUU VetU, 


Rsot Cause M Laber Troubles Seen 
Revealed is Wire Strike 

EmBNBION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

or fSMMiVLVAMU 

ZN THU HOU8B OF rATTVEB 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am Inserting an 
article by Mark Sullivan from the New 
York Herald ITlbune of Wednesday, 
January 16, 1946: 

Boor Oauaa or Lsnoa TVoublm Beam Baviaijo 
nr wna SraiKa—Maax Soluvsii Satb Fsil- 
mni or TXumam to Bnroeoi Wax Lanoa 
Boaxo Dsamon nr Tnar Dmpdtx Nutxa- 
mi All Omui Bmmmuul Acnow 
(By MaikBulUvan) 

WasBmoTOM, January 16.—A country ha- 
rasssd by labor troublea seeks cure, and la 
ccdtr to And cure needs Arst to And tbs 
root cause. 

The root cause can be IdentlAed In one 
ctf tbeetrikee. The Western Bhlon Telegmph 
Co. and a Ooagrese of Industrial Organiaa- 
ttona union of its eaployaea had a dispute 
about wages. The dla^te was laid befoie a 
Oovsnuneiit body, the National War l a b o r 
Board. The Board made a dedalpn. Tba 
union refused to accept it. and struck. 


The strike hie lasted 6 days. For 8 days 
the public has been forced to endure inter¬ 
ruption of an ementlal public eervice, tele¬ 
graph eommunloation. President Truman 
has not acted to enforce the decision of a 
Board which was part of his administration 
and part of the Government. 

Here is failure of the administration to 
act upon an authority it already has. As 
long as this condition exists, it is Idle for Mr. 
TYuman to ask Congress to enact his request. 
For the authority he already has, and has 
not used, is greater than the new authority 
he now asks Congreaa to give him. In the 
Western Union ossa, he already had yan 
official fact-Andlng body, the War Labor 
Board. He has a decialo made by the Board. 
And this dedBion is otBdai and enforceable— 
decialona ' y the Board have been enforced 
countless times. On the other hand, Mr. 
Ttuman, In asking Congress for authority to 
set up fact-Andlng boards, stipulated that 
declalons of these boarda should not be bind¬ 
ing upon the parties, that they should not be 
enforced by Government, that they should 
depend for their effect entirely upon public 
opinion. 

aaszo TALK CALXJB USILM 

As long as this condition exists—aimple 
failure of the administration to act upon 
authority it possesses nothing else amounts 
to anything. Mr. Truman's request for leg¬ 
islation amounts to nothing. The tbou- 
eands of words in his radio address to the 
people amount to nothing, The other thou¬ 
sands of words In his messages to Obngreas 
amount to nothing. Thu thousands of still 
more words by his personally appointed 
boards without statutory authority amount 
to nothing. The coming and going of labor 
leaderp and ooiporation heads to the White 
House do not meet the issue. The swirling 
about all the strikes—steel, telephone, meat 
packers, motors, the electric industry—all 
go around the real issue. 

As long as the administration does not en¬ 
force a decision by one of its own agencies 
against a labor union, all else that it does 
creates Impressions of ineffectiveness or 
worse. Upon the public, the impression must 
be one of the administration running around 
in circles, or of an atti ude toward labor 
unions and leaders which must be either fear 
or favor. And In either case weakness. 

Upon Congress the Impression must be that 
It would be futile to pass the strike legislation 
Mr. Truman has requested, and that the 
administration le not prepared to do any¬ 
thing really effective about atrikes or labor 
relations. 

lasrasasiON on Lasoa 

Upon Isbor leaders the Impreaeion Is, es 
the New York Times put It the other day, 
"that under no conditions will the Fedml 
Government stand up to a strike, that under 
no conditions will it seriously penalize unions 
for striking." 

That impression is home out by the facte. 
The attitude, as it grew up under Mr. Tru¬ 
man's predecessor. Is that labor unions and 
leaders are a group apart and above, to be 
given immunitiee and privileges denied to 
otheia. It bee the effect, if not the intention, 
of oonferring upon IMior leaders and unions a 
power which denies the superiority of Gov¬ 
ernment Iteelf, which denies that the Inter¬ 
est of the people as a whole Is superior to 
the interest of any group, as is Just now 
abundantly shown. 

This attitude is the root cause of trouble. 
As long as the attitude oontlnues, the trouble 
will continue and grow worse. Mi*. Truman, 
inheriting the attltuite, has teemed not quite 
wining to embrace It, not quite willing to 
depart from it. Forces within the admlnls- 
tratlon tend to hold him to It, tor the atti¬ 
tude Is daeiAy embedded in buretua and 
agencies. For the President to go counter to 


an attitude thus embedded takes resolution. 
Beeides, politidane in the administration or 
close to it press continuation of the attitude 
for political purposes. 


New York Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Association 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or NIW TOOK 

IN THB HOUSE OP RBPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, January 16, 1H6 

Mr. KEOGHL Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following speeches of 
Fred Bennett, the outgoing president, 
and Harold D. St. John, the new presi¬ 
dent, of the Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Association, at the annual dinner held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt In New York City 
on Tuesday, January 8, 1946: 

BPXBCH or riZD BINNXTT 

Gentlemen, the bylaws of our association 
require that at this, our annual meeting of 
the year, we elect the officers of the associa¬ 
tion for the ensuing year. 

We have, through a nominating commit¬ 
tee, designated a member for each of the 
oflloes of the association. No other nomina¬ 
tions have been presented. Accordingly I 
ehaU aek the eecretary to oeet one ballot in 
favor of each of the nomlneee propoeed by 
the nominating committee. 

I now have the pleasure to present to you 
the new officers of the aisoclation for the 
year 1046. 

Piret. I wiU preeent Mr. Waiter van Hoesen, 
who wlU imdertake the duties of vice presi¬ 
dent. Mr. Van Hoeeen hae been an active 
member of this group for a number of years, 
is weU established in the forwarding buslnesa. 
Is capable and conscientious in the perform¬ 
ance of his work and in the interest of the 
Industry as a whole. The association is for¬ 
tunate. indeed, to have Mr. Van Hoeeen In 
this Important office of vice president. 

The treasurer of our amoclation for so many 
years It is difficult to know when he entered 
that office, is Mr. Joseph E. Lewis. No one 
could have performed the duties of that 
office with the faithful regard for the Inter¬ 
ests of the aiMciatlon as Joe Lewis has done 
over this long period of years. It Is impos¬ 
sible to And anyone who would be his equal 
In this office. The amociatlon has urged Mr. 
Lewie to continue in hie faithful and efficient 
work for the aseoeiation and I am glad to eay 
he has agreed to do so. I am very happy to 
introduce him as our treasurer for the year 
1946. 

Both the office of vice president and treas¬ 
urer osrry with them very heavy responsibiU- 
tiee, but the burden of carrying on the work 
of the association falls most heavily upon the 
president. This burden wiU probably be 
greater in the coming yeare, with postwar 
trade, than in any time for perhaps 90 yean 
or meve. The aeeoeiatkm hee seen At to seek 
the servioei of a young and vigorous member 
who has a thorough knowledge of, and expe¬ 
rience in, the Aeld of forwarding, and whose 
ablll^ aa an executive ii highly regarded. I 
know of no one who could undertake to carry 
on the work of this group better than the 
next presktent of the aseoeiation, and with 
my beat wiehee and conAdenoe in a successful 
administration, I have the sincere pleasure of 
intcoducing Mr. Harold D. 8t. John, and to 
whom I now preeent. for his use, the gavel 
of the sssoclatlon. 
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8PI1CH OF HAIOLD D. ST. JOHN 

Mr. Bennett, honored guests, and friends; 
tonight marks another milestone in the his¬ 
tory of overseas transportation, victory has 
been won—you gentlemen here tonight may 
well feel proud of your accomplishments in 
the war effort—yes, a Job well done, aptly 
expresses it. 

Such an outstanding ^formanoe could 
only have been possible through the fine spirit 
of teamwork and cooperation which prevailed 
among the shipping and allied industries 
represented here this evening—be it trucking, 
railroad, air line, steamship, underwriter or 
foreign freight forwarder—all played their 
part in the crushing defeat of our enemies. 
No one agency alone could have functioned 
without the other in the complex handling of 
the voluminous tonnage of war material and 
goods which cleared through this great port 
of ours during the past 5 years. 

With peace at hand, we must now lend our 
efforts in this same spirit of cooperation 
toward hastening and effecting the recon¬ 
struction of the war tom countries through 
the prompt and efficient exchange of goods 
and services, so that peoples all over the world 
may enjoy, once again, the comforts of their 
homes and families: to which they are Justly 
entitled and have a right to expect. 

The foreign freight forwarding Industry 
will continue to play its important role in the 
] 9 romotion of our foreign trade. Now, more 
than ever before, the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of the freight forwarder in the handling 
of overseas Shipments will be sought after by 
buyer and seUer both here and abroad— 
already this is In evidence. 

Visitors from All over the world are com¬ 
ing to our offices to discuss their shipping 
problems with us. We are being flooded with 
inquiries, cables, telephone calls—all having 
to do with shipping. Foreign trade Is on the 
march. We must be ready and prepared to 
render the service required to promote good 
will and understanding to the overseas buy¬ 
er. The foreign freight forwarding Industry 
has made great strides since World War 1 
and is rapidly becoming recognised as an es¬ 
sential intermediary in the expeditious and 
efficient handling of overseas shipments. 

Great and important steps remain to be 
taken by every facility, every organisation, 
serving foreign trade, and we forwarders who 
deal with all of you and act as buffers be¬ 
tween you and the United States and foreign 
businessmen, can probably see them as clear¬ 
ly as anyone. 

The American merchant marine must be 
restored to private ownership and operation, 
with legular sailings of suitable ships, well 
trained and loyal personnel, whose care of 
cargo and service to the traveling public will 
be second to none. 

The Por^ of New York must be modern¬ 
ised to preserve its enviable position as the 
largest and moat active port in the world. 
New business must be created for it. Par¬ 
ticularly through economies in handling 
cargo and greater speed of turn around. Port 
efficiency directly concerns you steamship 
lines, the stevedore companies, the railroad 
and lighterage companies, and the workers 
they employ. 

It is of Interest to note that our new 
mayor. Mr. William O’Dwyer, takes cogni¬ 
sance of this situation; At his first press con¬ 
ference held last week he remarked that New 
York faces a challenge in shipping and 
would have to rehabilitate its water-front fa¬ 
cilities lest Its commerce be diverted to other 
ports. 

I urge you exporters to allocate a percent¬ 
age of your goods for export, instruct your 
employees in sound export practice, and in 
foreign languages. Xn this sellers* market, 
cultivate the overseas buyer, whose p r es en t 
need as^^ures you that friendships begun now 
will last for lifetimes. Answer your mail 


and make your invoices and packing lists ac¬ 
curate. 

We forwarders, like the rest of you, have 
lost three generations of Junior clerks. Jun¬ 
ior salesmen. Junior operating men. Junior 
everything, because of the war. As these 
young men return, we who live by foreign 
trade must train them well, both in prin¬ 
ciples and practice, to make good use of their 
ability, to restore them to wealth-creating ac¬ 
tivity and to useful membership in a peace¬ 
time economy. 

I urge you to participate in every educa¬ 
tional activity relating to foreign trade. In 
any phase—for knowledge is power. 

Uncle Sam. are you listening? You consuls, 
too. Let us have reduced ‘ed tape. As lit¬ 
tle regulation as possible, and a wise, con¬ 
structive administration of the regulations 
we must have, if we are to get **one world,” 
barriers must be broken down, beginning wl^ 
the artiflcial ones. 

The United Nations Organization deserves 
the last and most important part of these 
remarks. It must be made to wor’e. Tbp 
level people can help along. But bottom 
level people, like you and me, who are con¬ 
stantly adding to their international friend¬ 
ships. are laying the real foundation for its 
success. If this has never occurred to you 
before, the atomic age will soon convince you. 

It will be my earnest desire as president 
of this association to bring about a closer 
relationship between us whereby we may 
arrive at a common understanding of our 
mutual problems. That is the American 
way and the only way for us to strive for. 
With your cooperation and patience we will 
attain that goal. 

Thank you. 


Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or NXBHASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me, I include^ln my remarks a 
poem on Nebraska written by Mrs. Har¬ 
old Gilman, one of my constituents. 
This poem indicates how deeply Nebras¬ 
kan people appreciate our great State. 

WXBRASKA 

Nebraska has been woven on a loom 
By marching feet. The red man closely 
laid 

The warp, as north and south, he sought 
his food. 

The restless feet of white man wove from 
east 

To west and back, this homespun fabric 
strong. 

No winter's wind however keen, or sun 
In summer’s sky, can change this sturdy 
web. 

Green tones of cornflelds, seas of grass; and 
gold 

Of ripened grain, pure blue of open skies. 
The red of apples, wine of grapes, and black 
Of fertile soil, does rival artist's blend. 

But prints of patient men who lived and died 
To bind the girders of our Nation's soul 
Have beautifled this texture more than gold. 

This is the homespun doth from which 
America 

Has out her freedom loving heartl 


UahrarMl ilUitMrjr TraiajlBg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record a statement by me on the pro¬ 
posed universal military training legis¬ 
lation, broadcast on WSQN, a radio sta¬ 
tion at Birmingham, Ala., on January 6, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What is the purpose of the proposed uni¬ 
versal military training program? 

The President stated to Congress, "Some 
should be trained for combat, others should 
be trained for whatever war service they are 
physically anc* mentally qualifled to per¬ 
form.” 

It Is provided in section 9 of the admin¬ 
istration bills pending in the Senate and 
House that "every male cltlflen and every 
alien residing in the United States shall upon 
attaining. the age of 18 years, or within 4 
years thereafter, be subject to military or 
naval training, and shaU be inducted into 
the Army or Navy of the United States for 
this purpose alone!” 

It la clear that the training contemplated 
is entirely for war purposes. Are we ready 
so quickly to weaken our position in total 
support of the San Francisco Charter? Such 
action is unthinkable. 

UntU the machinery of the United Nations 
Organization is in good working order and 
until full acquiescence in its decisions has 
removed the friction caused by the after¬ 
war adjustments, we need not be alarmed ^ 
the absence of newly trained reserves in the 
United States. If we adopt the tactics of 
the recent totalitarian countries and train 
millions of men for war, will not our leader¬ 
ship cause other countries to follow our 
example i The result will be a race for quick 
preparation and the building of large armies. 
There seems to be no surer way to militarize 
the world—a situation which would inevit¬ 
ably result in countless wars. 

The universal military training plan pro¬ 
poses to go in time of peace into every home 
and school where there is a young man under 
22 years of age who has not had 1 year's 
military training, and subject them all to 
military law in charge of Army and Navy 
officers not selected by the people and not 
responsible to them. It proposes to put 
these young men under the control of com¬ 
missioned and noncommlssipned officers, 
whose training is associated with control by 
force, and who too often entertain the view¬ 
point that nothing but force can maintain 
peace between nations. Every young man Is 
to be exposed to a life in encampments which 
is not as wholesome ^ as is the influence of 
their homes. There is a fundamental dif¬ 
ference between military training In the 
schools of this country and training in mili¬ 
tary cantonments. School attendance does 
not remove the boy from his home and from 
his parents and from his community and 
local church Whatever school he attends is 
in bharge of teachers responsible to the pub¬ 
lic or the child's parents. Building the flnest 
possible good character in youth should be 
the most important consideration in the 
training of boys and young men. If miUtsdry 
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training of our boya la naoeaaary, they 
ahould reoetvo the raqulatte training while 
in achool, in the national guard, and in 
ROTO, or some atmllar oiganleatlona during 
vacatlona. fn addition to other advantagae, 
that plan would not cauae the loaa of at 
least 1 year's time by boys and young men in 
acquiring academic, eoeatlonal, or profea- 
alonal training for life's pursuits. 

What beneflta would accrue to the Nation 
by BUCh a plan? We hare engaged in war In 
cycles of approximately 20 years. If the 
United Nations Organisation fails to pre¬ 
serve peace and we have another war in about 
20 years, what good will training boys next 
year, and each following year for years to 
come do In the matter of supplying soldiers 
at the time of the next war? How long will 
it take boys trained for 1 year to get soft and 
unsuitable for stringent military service? 
Probably 2 or 8 years. If a war comes 20 
years from now the training for the next 17 
or IS years yrlll be In large measure wasted, 
insofar as quick action in combat is Involved. 
If a war comes before we can set up an 
effective peace organisation, then we have 
available millions of men who have been 
thoroughly trained for a much longer time 
than the universal military training plan 
provides. What good wUl trained reserves 
do In a war waged with atomic bomba and 
other scientific discoveries? Japan had mil¬ 
lions of well-trained sclera and a large navy 
with which she planned to conduct offensive 
and defensive warfare. Did her martial 
forces, regular armies, and reserves success¬ 
fully serve her nefarious purposes? Beoauae 
of the destruction of her navy, as recounted 
to Congress recently by Admiral Nimita, the 
destruction of munition plants by our bomb¬ 
ers, and the appearance of our atomic bombs, 
with their almost unbelievable power of de¬ 
struction, she suddenly surrendered before 
an Ameilcan soldier had landed on her 
homeland. 

Oermany was armed to the hilt and 
equipped with fighting equipment superior 
to that of any nation of the world. Bhe had 
every avaiUble male in her country in her 
armed forces. She did not win the war. 

The point 1 am preaenting la that trained 
aoidiera and reserves, however numerous 
they may be. will not hereafter be rated as 
sufficient to win a war against an army 
equipped with modem weapons and fortified 
with atomic energy or almllar power. The 
truth Is. and we should frankly face it. that 
If we fight another war It will be fought 
with atomic energy and other explosive pow¬ 
ers so horrible and destructive that man's 
imagination has not yet visualised the pos- 
BlbiUtles Involved. It Is the opinion of most 
leading scientists that the results of another 
war could he total destruction of the world’s 
entire population and of the earth itself. 

The atomic bomb, and all other forces of 
destruction heretofore or hereafter dev^ped 
by any nation, shoxild be made exclusively 
available to some agency of the United Na¬ 
tions Organization, or some new agency, 
which should be vested with authority and 
power to take such action as It finds neces¬ 
sary to prevent other wars. The situation 
demands that the executive, congressional, 
and military leaders devote their talents and 
powers to developing such a program. AU 
agencies. Instrumentalities, and secrets end 
use of atomic energy and all other powers of 
destruction should bs placed under the ex¬ 
clusive oontrd of the agency eatabllkhed to 
pres er ve peaoe. If the veto power stands 
Itt the way, it ihould be suitably modified 
or repealed. ^ ^ 

. AU reeoureea should be exhausted to In- 
duoe every nation to cooperate in an aU-out 
effort to seourc enduring peace. * The atten¬ 
tion cC the people khould be cen¬ 

tered on this human-preserving project 
rather than on whether we shall now begin 
the universal mlUtary training of our boys 


in the art of fighting wars. If later it de¬ 
velops that tome strong nation will not co¬ 
operate with us in a program that wiU assure 
peaoe, we can then begin preparation for the 
next war. 

If aU nations do not want to end wars, 
then it is likely that the next war will be 
fought with explosive forces similar to the 
atomic energy and not between armies com¬ 
posed of young men on each side. Wars 
WiU then no longer be won or lost by trained 
reserves. It should be recognized that we 
have crossed the threshold of a new era 
In the evolution of civilization. 

At this time, instead of following the old 
way of seeking army supremacy, we should 
devote our efforts and resources toward re¬ 
search and securing developments In* the 
field of science that wlU tend to end all wars. 

Oermany, Italy, and Japan entertained the 
philosophy that it was well to be ready for 
all eventualities by retaining large standing 
armies and reserve forces. It did not secure 
for them victories. It did not asstire them 
peace. Excessive preparation led them into 
aggressive wars. History may repeat itself 
with other nations, including our own. 

The War Department has advised the House 
Military Affairs Committee that the cost of 
providing mUltary training per boy per an¬ 
num would bo $2,600. The Bureau of the 
Census estimates the American male youths 
reaching the age of 18 years in 1946 will be 
1,170,000. The President’s message to Con¬ 
gress said no exemptions would be allowed 
except for total physical disqualification. If 
1,000.000 boys enter training 'he cost will be 
$2,500,000,000 next year, and will increase 
each year. The mUitary training plan will 
add a staggering load of additional costs each 
year to the many billions now required to 
meet the annual stupendous reparations for 
past wars and the bUllons necessary to meet 
yearly requirements for administering the 
Government. 

Why should we turn suddenly from our 
long-sought objectives of peaceful security 
of the world, when realization of our dreams 
IB at hand? 

The discovery of the way to harness the 
Indescribable and limitless power contained 
In the atoms and the use of that energy 
under rigid safeguards and limitations by the 
United Nations to preserve and enforce world 
peace presents a new Instrumentality for 
answering the centuries-old longings of peo¬ 
ple everywhere for security and peace. We 
should be patient during the current rapidly 
unfolding events and continue with deter¬ 
mination our support of the world’s hope for 
the enduring success of the United Nations 
Organization. 


The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

or oBxo 

Of rm SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxcom an address which 
X d^vered on the subject of housing be¬ 
fore the Cincinnati Chamber of Com¬ 
merce on January 7.1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RiootD, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlsmen, I have been work¬ 
ing for several years to formulate a national 


housing program. In 1943 1 was appointed 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Postwar Economic Micy and 
Planning to consider the housing program. 

A COMPBSHXNSZVX PLAJf 

During the early part of 1944, we held long 
hearings at which all Intereste testified fully, 
and we explored every solution proposed. 
After we wrote our report, a bill was worked 
out by Senators Waonkb, Ellsndeb, and my¬ 
self, all members of the subcommittee, which 
deals more comprehensively than any former 
bill with the entire subject of housing. Here¬ 
tofore bills have been Introduced and pushed 
through Congress by groups Interested Ui 
only one phase of the problem. This is the 
first attempt to deal with the whole subject 
from a broad standpoint—and I may say 
that 90 percent of it is devoted to encourag¬ 
ing the construction of homes by prlvati 
builders. 

Some of the provisions of the bill are. 
frankly, experimental. I believe those deal¬ 
ing with rural housing should be eliminated 
for the present. Some of the other provi¬ 
sions extending the FHA will require careful 
revision. The Senate Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency is now holding hearings, 
and I certainly welcome any criticisms or 
suggestions for amendments in detail. 

While various provisions of the bill nave 
been criticized, the real objection comes be¬ 
cause we have extended the program of pub¬ 
lic low-rental housing for a period of 4 
years at the rate of 125,000 homes per year, 
about 10 percent of construction necessary 
during that period. 

NOT INTENDED TO DEAL WITH TEMFOEART 
EMEROENCT 

Let me make clear that this bill Is not 
Intended to deal with the Immediate emer¬ 
gency situation which now exists. It Is in¬ 
tended to deal over the next 5 years with 
the great shortage of housing which has de¬ 
veloped since 1932. It could not be passed 
by both Houses in any event until June, and 
It Is imllkely that the projects under it, 
public or private, could proceed until 1947. 
The present temporary emergency is brought 
about by the present shortage of materials 
and labor. An expeditor has been appointed 
to attempt to break bottlenecks in lumber 
and many other building materials. He will 
have the full support of Congress In my 
opinion, Government pricing regulations 
must be relaxed to stimulate production and 
got rid of a lot of the red tape which ham¬ 
pers builders today. We have appropriated 
money to make available to veterans all the 
Government’s temporary war housing, but 
all are opposed to any further use of mate¬ 
rials or labor for temporary housing to be 
built by the Government or otherwise. AU 
of the materials available In 1946 should be 
channeled through the private construction 
Industry, as much as possible for residence 
construction. In view of our productive abil¬ 
ity, under any reasonable Government policy 
of prices, priorities, and expediting, mate¬ 
rials should be fully available for building 
in 1947. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BAS A RXSPONSIBZLZTT IN 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

The present bill is designed to deal with 
the permanent eituatlon. I euppoee the first 
question la whether the Federal Government 
should oopoem itself with the housing prob¬ 
lem at all. It Is somewhat late, however, to 
discuss that question, because it has long 
done so. Under President Hoover we set up 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System to assist 
building and loan associations more ade¬ 
quately to flnanoe housing. Under President 
Roosevelt we established ^e Federal Housing 
Administration, which by mortgage insurance 
has revolutionized the financing of homes 
and thus substantially reduced the cost of 
occupjTlng homes when they are built. The 
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pubUo housing program has baen in force 
for more than 8 years. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment cannot avoid the reeponiibility of con¬ 
sidering the whole proUem. < 

The question we debate here is whether the 
Federal Government shall continue to assist 
States and local authorities to provide public 
housing at rents below the rents possible in 
privately constructed dwellings. I believe 
that it should, if that assistance is confined 
to the lowest Income groups. Such assistance 
is in line with Government activities in many 
other fields. Public housing is not socialism 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

The free enterprise system rightly claims 
the credit for the tremendous improvement 
in standards of living in this country. Un¬ 
doubtedly, those standards, on the average, 
are the highest of any country in the world. 
Probably without Government action we 
could go on improving that average standai'd 
and keep the average well ahead of the rest 
of the world. 

But the free enterprise system has certain 
definite faults.' We have not learned to 
eliminate ups-and-downs, booms, and depres¬ 
sions—and so there is unemployment at 
times, and poverty and hardship if the Gov¬ 
ernment does not assist. Our system is 
necessarily based on Incentive, and a re¬ 
ward for ability and hard work. That means 
a wide range of wealth and poverty. Those 
who have not the capacity must fall behind. 
The system cannot pay more for the product 
of labor than that product is worth in com¬ 
parison to those other products, where, for 
example, mass production methods or more 
use of machinery can be applied. Also there 
are many who for one reason or another can¬ 
not do a full day’s work. So. apart from un¬ 
employment, the work done by many of the 
employed does not bring them sufflcient to 
maintain a decent standard of living for their 
families. In short, while the average is high, 
the necessary inequality of the system leaves 
many poor, some deservedly, and some unfor¬ 
tunate. 

The philosophy of socialism is to raise all to 
the average, which necessarily will bring all 
others down to the same dead level, and take 
all life and progress out of the system. 
There may be more equality, but I am cer¬ 
tain there would be lower standards of liv¬ 
ing for the great majority. 

The extreme philosophy the other way is 
to ’’let the devU take the hindmost,” and let 
those who are unable to keep up suffer pov¬ 
erty and hardship, on the theory that* in the 
end general progress will be faster. I read a 
bocik recently based on this philosophy, 
claiming that slums are necessary to drain 
off the ills of the body politic just as sewers 
are necessary to a city. 

Without arguing the economics of this 
theory it is enough to say that it offends 
every humane sense, and that Americans are 
humane people. If the free-enterprise sys¬ 
tem does not do its best to prevent hardship 
and poverty, even for those who can’t be 
shown to deserve it. it will ^nd itself super¬ 
seded by a less progressive system which 
does. 

Our policy is to maintain a nUnimum 
standard floor under subsistence, education, 
medical care, and housing. I believe that our 
people have decided that our productive abil¬ 
ity is BO great that we will undertake to put 
a floor under essential things, to give to all 
a minimum standard of decent living, and to 
all children a fair opportunity to get a start 
in life. 

This is really no new principle in America, 
nor has it ever been considered contrary to 
freedom. We long ago adopted the principle 
of universal. State-supplied education for 
every child, and we have gone further along 
that line than the most socialistic state in 
the world. We have adopted the principle 
that medical care shall always be available. 


whether it can be paid for or not. Witness 
the Oinclnnati General Hospital. Certainly 
it was not socialism to build that hospital 
and provide free medical care for those un¬ 
able to pay for It. We have always under¬ 
taken to provide poor relief and minimum 
subsistence, although it ha not always been 
well organised. In the depression of 1932 the 
Federal Government had to come to the re¬ 
lief of States to furnish this subsistence. It 
may be necessary again, al^ough I hope 
through Federal aid to States and not 
through a federally administered WPA. 

It is quit^ true that in providing this floor 
under essential needs, we should see that it 
is not too high to destroy Incentive; that it 
Is not so costly as to bear heavily on the 
other four-fifths who have to pay the bill: 
that It is administered locally by independ¬ 
ent local agencies with Federal aid, if neces¬ 
sary, but not dominated by Washington bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

1 believe that the Government must also 
interest Itself in seeing that every family has 
a minimum standard of decent shelter. 
Housing is a more difficulty problem than 
education, health, or medical care. Yet. in 
many ways, it is the most important. Every 
family must have shelter of some kind. 
Even though he is furnished free education, 
every child who is to have anything like an 
equal opportunity in life to make the most 
of his abilities must have a decent home In 
decent siirroundlngs. 

HOUSING A UNIQUE AND COMPLEX PEOBLEM 

Special problems arise in housing, because 
housing is permanent. Once built, it is 
likely to remain indefinitely and it is there¬ 
fore more complex than the problem of fur¬ 
nishing a current supply of food, clothing, 
and medical care. 

If all families are to have decent housing 
and decent surroundings, the whole housing 
plant must be constantly in reasonably good 
shape. Thirty-five million homes costing 
perhaps $200,000,000,000 cannot be built, re¬ 
paired, or replaced overnight. Only slow 
progress and gradual improvement can be 
hoped for. 

Is the plant in good shape today? Our 
best information comes from the census of 
1940. Leaving out the farm homes, which 
present a special problem, there ore some 
29,000,000 urban and rural nonfarm residen¬ 
tial units. Of these, nearly 4,000,000 are 
listed as needing major repairs and are, 
therefore, in bad physical condition. Of 
those in good repair, over 3,000,000 have no 
running water of any kind. Two million 
four hundred thousand have no private 
toilets or baths. Perhaps half of those with¬ 
out toilet facilities are in locations where 
water is not available or is limited, but many 
of them are In cities where the failure to 
have running water certainly indicates a very 
low standard of sanitary living conditions. 

Our committee came to the conclusion 
that at least 6,000,000 of the 29,000,000 non¬ 
farm residential units were in a condition 
which does not meet a low minimum stand¬ 
ard of decency. Most of these are in city 
slums, where the quality of the residences 
is accentuated by the bad surroundings. 

*1110 problem the Nation faces is how we 
can get rid of these 6,000,000 homes, or if 
the surroundings are proper, renovate them. 
Of course, no one is saylzQ; that private 
builders or any one else are to blame for the 
present situation, bu’- undoubtedly it has 
been brought about by the necessary faults 
of the private enterprise system as a whole, 
which as 1 have said, produces the highest 
average but does not necessarily do so well 
for the lowest income groups. 

Taking prewar figures on income, rent, and 
costs, about 30 percent of our nonfarm fam¬ 
ilies. or 8,600,000 had a family income of 
$1,000 and less. These families and others 


with a slightly higher income were able to 
find some Il«0004)00 homes which rented for 
less than $20 a month. Nearly half of them 
were in rural distrioto and largely acceptable. 
Many of these low-income families were ap¬ 
parently able to find reasonably decent homes 
in proper surroundings at $20 a month and 
less, but the 8,000.000 substandard homes are 
rented by 6,000,000 of these low-income fam¬ 
ilies at rents certainly averaging less than $10 
a month. They rent for that sum because 
they are bad housing. 

It Is quite true that some kind of shelter 
is provided by our present system at rents 
which can be paid, but the lowest-lncome 
groups have necessarily gravitated to the 
substandard bousing—for the most part in 
city slums. 

As our committee analyaed the situation, 
the principal difficulty, assuming a propor¬ 
tion of low Incomes, is the cost of new hous¬ 
ing, and a disinclination to scrap old hous¬ 
ing, no matter bow dilapidated, as long as 
there are persons who must rent it even at a 
very low rent. It does not pay anyone to 
renovate or improve the homes. In other 
words, the so-called hand-me-down theory 
works, but It works to provide indecent hous¬ 
ing for those who get it on the last hand- 
down. As a matter of fact, the hand-me- 
down theory as a method of taking care of the 
lowest-income group at low rents is incon¬ 
sistent with that group getting good housing. 
If a house has not deteriorated either in its 
condition or location, it ought to bring nearly 
the same rent as when new. providing that it 
is properly maintained. I live in a house in 
Washington which is 75 years old, and worth 
a good deal more than when It was built. 
Our committee could see no reason why, if 
the Government did not intervene, there 
would be any Improvement in the over-all sit¬ 
uation. 

It is somewhat tricky to deal with the cost 
of housing, but as far as we could deter¬ 
mine a four-room family house could not 
be built for much less than $4,000 in 1989, 
probably more in Cincinnati. A man who 
earned $30 per week at that time, or $1,600 
a year, could afford to pay perhaps $30 per 
month for rent, or $360 a year, which would 
just about justify the purchase of a $4,000 
home, old or new. Over 18,000,000 or nearly 
half of all the nonfarm families were earning 
less than $1,500 per year in 1989. Of course, 
income has Increased, but costs have also in¬ 
creased, so that relatively the situation today 
is probably about the same as in 1989. In 
other words, today, because of costa and in¬ 
come, the market for new homes is confined 
to less than half the population and many 
millions of these are not in the market be¬ 
cause they are permanently situated in the 
houses where they expect to live the rest of 
their lives. We ou^t to build 1,260,000 
homes a year for the next 10 years. With 
the present cost of housing and the limited 
market, I am afraid that so many new homes 
cannot be sold by private builders. New 
homes, therefore, have never been built fast 
enough to eliminate the slums at the lower 
end of the hand-me-down procees. The 
process is so slow that when slums are elimi¬ 
nated deterioration and blight have created 
other slums. If the market for new homes 
could extend to 76 percent of all families, 
the hand-me-down process might reasonably 
be expected to work. 

The ultimate and permanent solution for 
the housing problem would be a reduction 
in the cost of housing. That cost is out of 
line with other costs. The GKnremment has 
succeeded in reducing the cost of financing, 
but industry and labor have not succeeded 
in reducing the cost of housing. A much 
higher percentage of families is unable to 
pay for decent shelter than the proportion 
able to pay for decent food and clothing, 
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Wxtn present wartime ooudltions bave been 
remored, I hope that the building hidutirj 
can be reorganieed end do the job of reduc* 
ing prices. The more It can do so the more 
it can eliminate Government from the field 
of housing. 

AID TO PEIVATI INDUSTRY 

The present Ifill doss what can be done to 
help the construction and sale of homes by 
private builders. Xt strengthens the Federal 
nome loan bank system by giving many 
additional powers to the building and loan 
associations. It eitends the operations of the 
Federal Housing Administration as far as 
that can be done on sound bustness princi¬ 
ples. In fact, we are accused of going a little 
too far in reducing the rate of interest and 
the term of the mortgage^ and we may have 
to make some modification. In parncular. 
we are trying to eneounm especially favor¬ 
able terms, including an 8S-percsnt firm oom- 
mltment to builders for the cheapest possible 
type of housing which meets proper stand¬ 
ards. We are thus trying to encourage pri¬ 
vate industry to find the best methods of re¬ 
ducing the cost of building. 

We are broedening the provisions for the 
Insurance of rental projects on s major scale, 
including sound mutual ffisns. We are es- 
tablisblng a form of yield insurance to en¬ 
courage insurance companies and other large 
aggregations of capital to invest thslr money 
as owner in rental houaing projects. As you 
know, several of tha insurance companlea 
have already undertaken auch projecta, well 
planned and protected from deterioration. 
In my opinion, rental houaing. well operated, 
should bs as good an investment as loans or 
corporate bonds. I greatly favor home own¬ 
ing. but we have to reeogntae the situation 
that many families prefer to rent. Even in 
Oinelnnati only 8S percent own their own 
homee. We must recognine a condition and 
see that adequate rental houaing la en¬ 
couraged. 

We have proposed an urban redevelopment 
plan which will aaslst eitlea to buy up alum 
areas, tsar down the Obeolete bulldtn(^ and 
radevelop the area by oonstnictlng public 
woriu, like parka and playgrounds, by stfling 
or laasing sections lor oommerclal use. or for 
private rssidsntial development, or for low- 
rent housing, or a combination of all four. 
Such projects may be undertaken without 
any public housing If the city ao determlnea. 

LOW-RENT PUBLIC ROUSING NEEDED 

But. in my opinion, all of these proposals 
do not as yet eliminate the need for publlo 
low-rent housing. The committee estimates 
that there will be required In this country 
during the neat 10 years 6J000.000 new homes 
to take care of new families, and about 0.000.- 
000 to replace obsolete dwellings to which 
I have referred. That means a needed con¬ 
struction of 1.250,000 new homes per year. 
The bill authoriaee laojOOO units a year of 
subsidised low-rent housing for the nest 
4 years. That is 10 percent of the total need 
as .ws see It. It is no more socialism than 
any other Government plan to take care of 
the lowest income group of the population In 
health, education, and subsiatenoe. Private 
builders do the building. 

The bill provides that this housing shall be 
available only to persona whose income is 20 
percent less than that required to pay the 
rents lor private houslDg, not nscesaarlly 
new, available In the oommunlty. Constant 
cheoka of Income are to be made, and those 
whose income rises above the point at which 
they can rent old houaing are to be rigidly 
esduded.' Private builders have crlticifled 
the existing public housing projects because 
many higher-income tenants have remained 
in such projects. This has been due to the 
Government ^tey of providing war woikeri 
with housing. In the emergency they could 
not be excluded from the only housing avail¬ 
able in the neighborhood of the place where 


they worked. This bill Insists on this situa¬ 
tion being corrected. 

Ws fully egret that pubUc housing must 
not oompsts with private buUders. but there 
is no oompetitlon in providing housing itx 
those who are unable even to rent private 
bousing in decent condition. The doctors 
are stenuoualy opposed to socialiaed medicine, 
reaching 85 percent of the people, but they 
will all teU you that they are not harmed 
in the least by the Government taking the 
lowest 25 percent of the people off their 
hands. What the doctors do for them Is in 
any event charity* 

The bill makes it clear that public hoqsing 
can only ba asaistad if the project is initi¬ 
ated by the local governing authority, end, of 
course, authoriied by State law; and if the 
State or loeaUty la wUUng to contribute some 
part of the cost of the subaidy, by tax exemp¬ 
tion or direct catii contribution. U Ohio or 
Cincinnati does not want low-rent houaing 
they can save thair money, and try soma 
other method of eliminating alums by en¬ 
couragement to private buUdere only. 

One problem which has always oonosmed 
mo is the fact that a 10-peroent Government 
building program does not meet the whole 
need as X have deecribed it. and may lead 
to an expanded program covering the entire 
30 percent of the urban population which had 
Incomes in 1888 of $1,000 or less. There ere 
two anewm to this. In the first plaoe, if the 
private building Industry succeeds in reduc¬ 
ing coets in eeUlng houses, the number re¬ 
quiring aid will be greatly reduced. In the 
second place, nearly half of these eight and 
a half million families have already found 
raasonably aatisfactory homes at rentals of 
$20 and under, for the most part in the out¬ 
skirts of cities or in rural areas where sur¬ 
roundings are aatisfactory and the lack of 
modern facUltlea makes much less difference. 
Many other famUies succeed in finding rea¬ 
sonably good seoemd-band bomss in the 
citiss and keeping them in good condition. 
Bflioient city administration can force re¬ 
pairs and improvements in some other in¬ 
adequate homes without forcing their de¬ 
struction. 

1 would certainly adqf>t as a principle that 
public low-rent housing should never go be¬ 
yond 10 percent of the total supply. X hops 
that the percentage may gradually decrease. 

Our committee considered all kinds of 
alternatives, but found none that were aatls- 
faotory. We contidered the subsldiifing of 
private projects for low-rent housing. That 
is done to some extent in New York City, 
but it would be necessary to regulate the 
rates charged, the condition of the premises, 
the tenants to be subsldhsed. and so many 
other features of the project that I am quite 
certain private owner would be loath to 
proceed. It would be dlflkmlt to enforce 
the regulationa. It would cost the Govern¬ 
ment much more direct cash subsidy, be¬ 
cause it could not fivs tax exemp ti on or 
exempt the borrowing from taxation. I cer¬ 
tainly would not object to any reasonable 
plan along the linea of suhsIdialTig low-rent 
houaing. under $20 a month, by private com¬ 
panies, but we could not work out any practi¬ 
cal plan. We have attempted to give every 
possible ssslstanos throui^ sound FHA in¬ 
surance for middle incomes, but without 
subsldlss you cannot reach the low-income 
groups through FHA. 

We considered the giving of rent oertifl- 
cates to all those who cannot afford to pay 
the going rents for decent private units. 
The giving of rent cert i ficates, however, does 
not necemarUy Improve the condition nf 
housing in which they live. Xt may merely 
raise the rent acquired by the owner of slum 
housing. No one is going to build new 
homes for people who may or may not have 
rent certificatee 10 yean from now. It is a 
very indirect and uncertain method of im¬ 


proving the housing plant. Furthermore, 
if we attempt to give rent certificatee it will 
have to be a universal plan, and any mao 
with $1,000 a year Income or lest would have 
a claim for some assistance. There are some 
eight and one-half million such urban 
families. We believed it would certainly not 
be cheaper than public bousing, and it would 
not aocompUah the purpose of improving 
housing conditions. 

What we face today is a condition and 
not a theory. It is to improve or get rid 
of 6,000.000 substandard dwellings and at 
the same time provide decent shelter for 
the 6XK)0.000 families who have occupied 
them. The problem must be attacked from 
every angle. I don*t believe we can pour In 
all the assistance from the top. and that is 
all private industry can do, or be expected 
to do. I think we must also attack it from 
the bottom. No doubt there are faults in 
our public-housing system. They should be 
ellmlnAted. Our committee would favorably 
consider proposals for any proper require¬ 
ments or restrictions which would Improve 
the ad m inistration of public bousing. 

But those who are opposed to the entire 
bill because It adopts public housing as one 
of the tools to solve this problem are doing 
their own industry a disservice, and are 
assisting the critics of free enterprise in the 
United States for jrears to come. 

No one has been more concerned to limit 
Federal regulation than L But this is no 
more regulation as to bousing than we have 
long adopted as to education, subaistenoe. 
and medical care. No one has been more 
concerned to save Federal money than 1. 
But $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 a year of 
Federal subsidy to assist In solving our most 
serious social problem, out of a total Federal 
budget of more than twenty bUlion a year, 
doee not saem to me an extravagance. 

There can be no greater reeponsibUity than 
to assist States and local governments to 
provide for all the children who are bom In 
the United States decent home surroundings, 
so that they may actually enjoy the freedom 
and equality of opportunity for which our 
forefathers came to America. 


IfitormlioBal ProUeait Abroad and 
Ecfinonuc Issues at Home 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

H0N.aYDER.H0EY 

OF NORTH GASOUNA 

IN THS SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rbcoro an address de¬ 
livered by me at the annual chamber of 
commerce dinner at Qastonia, N. C., on 
January 11.1946. on the subject of seri¬ 
ous international problems abroad and 
critical economic Issues at home. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

America is facing serious international 
problems abroad and critical economic issues 
at home. Both require the best thought of 
the Congress and the leaders of the Nation. 
They cannot be settled by taking arbitrary 
posltionB and insisting upon our own par¬ 
ticular viewpoint. We must be wUllng to 
recognim the reasonable contentions of other 
nathma and pursue a poUoy of mutual un¬ 
derstanding among our people at home. 
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Many laws have been enacted to implement 
our participation in world affaire and to 
assure other peoples of our world-wide in¬ 
terest and willingness to help stabiliM the 
disrupted economy of our allies and other 
nations devastated by the war. We have 
also contributed lavish sums to help relieve 
the suffering and distress in the stricken 
areas of the whole earth. We have led the 
way for the establishment and maintenance 
of world peace. 

It now becomes our duty to devote our 
best efforts to aid in the solution of the do¬ 
mestic problems which involve the highly 
important questions of inflation, full pro¬ 
duction, the prevention of strikes, and the 
removal of all bureaucratic controls at the 
earliest possible moment. 

We have fought for freedom and liberty 
for the world. We must not fail to preserve 
this liberty and freedom for the people of 
America. We are standing at the crossroads. 
There are strong forces in the country seek¬ 
ing to infiltrate our democratic processes of 
life with so many socialistic or communistic 
philosophies that our whole economic system 
and our boasted free enterprise is seriously 
endangered. These groups want the Gov¬ 
ernment to take charge of all business and 
provide a planned economy and they are 
carrying these policies Just as far as they 
dare go now. 

A planned economy means a regimented 
people and this results in a totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment. Our laboring people would have 
the most to lose by the destruction of demo¬ 
cratic processes, and yet by the poiicy of con¬ 
tinued strikes they are plai^ng into the hands 
of the very forces which would destroy their 
freedom and liberty. They ought to investi¬ 
gate the condition of labor in all totalitarian 
countries and see the practical serfdom 
which prevails among the workers. Na¬ 
tional socialism or state communism buries 
the workers in the mass of controlled and 
regimented subjects denied the right to live 
their own lives or enjoy the fruits of their 
own labor. 

We must not have drastic Inflation. There 
are many plans for dealing with this vexed 
question. The one sure remedy is to attain 
full production. Governmental controls will 
have to be maintained on products which 
are so scarce that prices would spiral if the 
controls were removed. Wild inflation would 
endanger’permanent prosperity and result in 
destroying established values and delaying 
the recovery of our whole business structure. 
The effort should be centered on increasing 
production and OPA should adopt the wise 
policy of granting reasonable increases which 
would encourage industry and farmers to 
meet the needs of the Nation by producing 
an abundance. As soon as an adequate sup¬ 
ply of any product is available, all controls 
should be removed. The law of supply and 
demand will take care of the situation. 

The hindrances to full production today 
are twofold. One. the refusal of OPA to grant 
reasonable and Just increases in the price of 
much-needed materials like lumber, brick, 
and other building materials, and many 
manufactured products in the field of tex¬ 
tiles. and especially as relates to the cheaper 
goods. As a result of this policy we have 
not achieved full production and much of 
the lumber and other scarce materials have 
gone into the black market and the public 
and legitimate dealers suffer. The other 
chief hindrance is the continuous strikes all 
over the country. 

In my opinion the Congress should take 
definite action in the field of labor rela¬ 
tions. Without delay the National Labor 
Relations Act should be amended and Its 
one-sided and unfair provisions repealed. 
There should be equality before the law for 
labor unions and management. Now there 


is unjustified discrimination in favor of la¬ 
bor unions. Both labor and management 
should be held equally responsible for their 
contracts and made to respond in damages 
for violating agreements. Both should be 
held accountable for their acts. 

The right to strike is guaranteed under the 
law. This carries with it the right to peace¬ 
fully picket. But there is no authority of 
law for using violence or force to prevent the 
owners of a plant or workers from crossing 
picket llnM and entering to work, even 
though A strike is in force. However, this is 
seldom observed and in Connecticut, Michi¬ 
gan, Pennsylvania, and other States, plants 
have been dosed and strikers refused even 
to let the owners of the plants enter, and 
beat up any workers who dared to offer to 
work. This could not happen in North Caro¬ 
lina. We maintain law and order in this 
State, and I wish to congratulate both work¬ 
ers and management upon the fine relation¬ 
ship which prevails and the splendid coopera¬ 
tion which has existed. There have been 
comparatively few strikes and practically no 
violence. 

The unions must realize that the right 
to work is Just as sacred as the right to 
strike, and the law must guard zealously 
the right of any person to work, regardless 
of strikes. So many of these strikes which 
paralyze business and cause widespread suf¬ 
fering. like the recent coal strike and the 
present General Motors strike, are unauthor¬ 
ized and brought about by ambitious labor 
leaders and a minority of the workers in the 
union, but all of them suffer as a result and 
lose public sympathy. The public is thor¬ 
oughly fed up on strikes and properly de¬ 
mands legislation to curb these wildcat 
strikes and provide protection to workers who 
do not wish to strike and to a long-suffering 
public. 

I believe in reasonable wages and good 
working conditions for all workers and the 
whole country sympathizes with all legiti¬ 
mate demands of labor for Just compensation 
to meet the increased cost of living, but I 
am not in favor of determining this question 
by the amount of profit a business may be 
making, or Its ability to pay. Should that 
method be employed, then when profits de¬ 
creased and business was bad, the workers 
would be the sufferers. The Government has 
no right to take charge of the busing of 
any company for the purpose of^ regulating 
its management or controlling its profits. 
If free enterprise Is to continue and Jobs be 
provided for the workers of America, we must 
have business freed from governmental con¬ 
trols and regulations—so long as the law is 
obeyed—and give full encouragement to in¬ 
dustry to grow and expand. We cannot afford 
to penalize efficiency and good management 
by making them pay higher wages than their 
less successful competitors, merely because 
they have the ability to pay. The Interest 
of the public must be considered in the de¬ 
creased cost of the product manufactured. 

The time has come when this whole ques¬ 
tion should be dealt with from the stand¬ 
point of the public interest. Pressure groups 
and minority factions have too long been 
favored in legislation and by the courts. The 
people should demand equality before the 
law for all, and cease this special favoritism 
for organized groups. The public interest 
should be paramount. 

With the adjustment of our domestic dis¬ 
turbances and the gearing of industry and 
agriculture to full production, America 
should enter upon a period of unprecedented 
prosperity and of abundance for all. The 
common man should attain a higher 
standard of living and greater opportunity 
for his children In the tomorrows to follow. 


Addrew by S«Mt«r Hone ob the Twooty- 
ifdi Radio Aaninnory 

EXTENSION of' REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 

or OXIOON 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr, MOR8E. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rioord a speech 
which 1 delivered on November 10, 1045, 
at a citizens' committee banquet honor¬ 
ing the twenty-fifth radio anniversary. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Politics are not what they used to be in 
America, thanks to radio. Btudento of po¬ 
litical science in and out ox Congress recog¬ 
nize that radio has become the most effec¬ 
tive instrumentality for political edi^catlon 
and campaigning available t.D the candidate 
for office. Radio has produced such a high 
degree of political enll^tenment and such a 
thorough grasp of the pros and cons of na¬ 
tional Issues on the pert of our people that It 
deserves much credit for our national unity 
in meeting the great crisis ol recent years. It 
has done much to elevate polltioal campaigns 
from exhibitions of demagoguery and medi¬ 
cine-show techniques to the educational 
plane of reasoned discourse on campaign 
Issues. 

The calm atmosphere of the voter s home 
living room, the sense of Independence which 
accompanies our American doctrine that our 
home Is our castle render ludicrous the poli¬ 
tician who, over the radio, reeks to win votes 
by appeals to prejudice and non sequitur 
arguments. Blind partisans may stUl follow 
a candidate who, over the radio, substitutes 
sound and fury for reasoned discourse, but 
the intelligent independent voters who for¬ 
tunately for our democracy, outnumber my¬ 
opic partisans, as nimble of finger in 
turning off the radio as they are in marking 
their ballots when a candidate insults their 
IntsUigence. 

Radio mu^ continue to be maintained as 
the great open forum of American politics. 
Freedom of political discussion becomes a 
frustrated Ideal unless the media for dis¬ 
cussion are freely accessible to our people 
and to our candidates for office. I do not 
mean financially fr^e. although even there 
financial barriers can be so high as to make 
politics a rich man's service. But the type 
of free radio I'm talking about Involves a 
freedom from any industry or Government 
policies exp-'essed or concealed, direct or in¬ 
direct, which may hamper freedom of lawful 
oiscuBsion of problems of state. Such free¬ 
dom Is as essential as our cherished freedoms 
of speech, press, and assemblage if we are to 
remain a free and democratic nation. I have 
every ccnfldence that those now directing' 
the course of American radio policy both In 
the industry and in the Government can be 
trusted to nreserve this freedom of which 1 
speak. I am so Impressed with the educa¬ 
tional force of radio for developing a strong 
and vital political conscience among our 
people that 1 would welcome broadcasting at 
least many of the historic sessions of the 
GongrsBS. Maybe broadcasting a few which 
are not so historic would be educationally 
valuable to the American people, too. Such 
radio waves emanating from the halh of 
Congress might produce atomic political ef¬ 
fects quite constructive in nature. 
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needlMt to lay, it haa been an honor for 
me today to pay honor In behalf of the Ckm- 
greet to the great radio .nduatry of America. 
It li very appropriate that repreeentatlTBa of 
free men and women thould admowledge at 
eneh a grand oocaeion at thla the Nation’a 
debt to the induclry which,provtdea our peo¬ 
ple with their moat Informattee and en¬ 
lightening polltioal forum. Let ut keep It 
the NatlonW gieateat dieeemlnator of the 
truth ao that we may remain free. 


The Amerietn Future 
EXnSNSION OP lUBMARKB 

H0N« ROBERT A. TAFT 

or OHIO 

IN TBE 8SNATE OP TBB miTSD STATUS 

Thwridiaift January 17,1946 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President. 1 ask unan¬ 
imous consult to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Jiaootp an address en¬ 
titled *The American F^iture.** delivered 
by Whe^er McMlllen. editor in chief of 
the Farm Journal, before Kew Jersey 
Chapter of Pro-America, at East Orange. 
N. J., on November 8,1845. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The future of this country of oura will 
depend upon the Amartean ability to con¬ 
tinue to produce goods and aervicea. Our 
productivity depauda upon the oonUn u a n oe 
of freedom. 

Under freedom we have done a Job ao 
remarkable that all the world looks with 
admiration upon American achievements. 
Here we have only 7 peroant of the world’s 
people. Yet we do about one-hall of aU the 
world's bualneaa, own 60 percent of the 
world’s life insuranee, use 60 percent of the 
world's rubber, own a third of the world's 
raUway mileage and a third of the world’s 
Improved highways, use half of the world's 
telephones, and have four-fifths of the 
world's automobiles. 

Our resouroea are not remarkably different 
from those of other oonUnente. The only 
fundamental difference is that Americans 
have been free. Freemen in America, a 
small percentage of the total number of men 
in the world, have aooompllshed a tre¬ 
mendously high proportion of all the ad¬ 
vancements In invention and science that 
the human race has experienced. Hers as 
nowhere else men have become productive. 
Free to think, free to serve their undeiatand- 
Ing, they have become masters of the revo¬ 
lutionary principle that man does not con¬ 
quer nature but he obeys her. The more hs 
learns about the laws of nature, the more 
winingly she yields up the riches Inherent 
in her materials. 

Americans thviB unfolded the application of 
steam, dtecovered the ueee of petroleum, and 
applied the power of eleetrtelty. 

The world wee poor for thousands of years 
because All the work of the world had to be 
done by muades of men and animals, aided 
occasionally by wind and water. We have 
created engine mueelee. When we need to 
pMuce more goods we have only to build 
more engines. Engine muscles will work 
from dawn to dailr and on until the sunrise 
again without exhaustion or wearinsas. 
When thersls work todo that demanfis bigger 
musdes. we build bigger .engines. 

In the free pursuit of knowledge it was 
American scientists and industrialists who 


created the atomic bomb. It is always selen- 
tists and industrialists and woiken vdio cre¬ 
ate things. Kings and generals and states¬ 
men are not oreatore and are not producers. 

Now the atomic bomb sizslee in the hands 
of statesmen who do not know what to do. 
Neither do 1, but I cannot help but wonder. 
I wonder why, if an atomlo bomb for the de¬ 
struction of life can be devised, comparable 
efforts should not instantly be organi 2 sed to 
develop atomlo power for constructive uses. 
We now know how to destroy civilization with 
atoms. We would do better now to try to 
build etviliaation with atoms. 

The most fundamental threat to peace 
among men always is poverty. Work which 
produces food end goods and aervicea is the 
remedy for poverty. With engines to do 
work. Americans have left much of their 
poverty behind them. Can’t we build an 
atomic angina able to do enough kinds of 
work cheaply as to add so hugely to world 
production that poverty instead of olviliia- 
tion may be atomised by this power? 

I am not sure that the statesmen are going 
to know how to manage the power of the 
atom. It fits all too well into the old pat¬ 
terns of statesmanship seeking agents of de¬ 
struction. Forty years ago a couple of our 
Iowa farm tooye conceived the Idea of putting 
an internal combustion engine on wagon 
wheels and making a tractor. They believed 
they had made a contribution to civilisation 
by creating a new engine to do men's bigi^ 
annual lifting job, the Job of turning over 
billions of tons of earth with the plow. When 
the statesmen and generals saw the tractor 
they conceived the idea of putting armor on 
its sidee and cannon on its insides and mak¬ 
ing a tank, a new weapon with which to kill 
people. 

When the Wright brothers invented the 
airplane they thought they might be giving 
clvUisatkfti a new means of transportation 
and communication. The statesmen and 
generals seized upon it as a new engine of 
destruction. 

I don’t know what was In Fritz Haber's 
mind when he worked out the process by 
which nitrogen can be crystallised from the 
air and made an abundant fertiiismg element 
to increase the production of the soil. In any 
event, his achievement eliminated the need 
that men shall starve for want of nitrogen 
to make their fields more productive. But 
Kaiser Wilhelm looked upon that achieve¬ 
ment and decided that Germany finally had 
an abundant aource of nitrogen for explosives 
and was ready to start a new era of bloodshed 
and war 

The affaire of the world might better be 
trusted to the eclentlsta and engineera, end 
the workers and farmers, the bueinessmen 
and menagers. rather than to the etetesmen. 
The effects of what we call statesmanship 
appsar to be all too destructive. 

We agree that America's rich past has been 
bunt on freedom. The experience of tbe 
past reinforces the importance of preserving 
freedom as the fundamental ingredient of our 
future. 

If we really believe in freedom, our 
tboughta and efforts will be directed towatd 
constant reetraint of the expansion of the 
power of government. We wlU extenudly 
exalt the individuel. We will devote our¬ 
selves to make certain that govenunent goes 
no further than le necessary to prsssrve the 
imllfldualb freedom, to nuOw certain that 
my Uhertlss end where yours begin. 

Our basic principle must be that govern¬ 
ment Shan always be Uie servant of the peo¬ 
ple and never the master of the pe^e; 
that govemoient shall have no powers except 
those derived from the people. Just as it has 
no money except that which it takes from 
the people. 

All of iu will admit that the United BUtsa 
is not a completely perfbot country. In a 


century and a half we have not quite had 
time to accomplish everything. Yet, we have 
not done badly. 

It has been repeeted time and again that 
one-third of Americans are ill-housed, ill- 
clad and ill-fed. What other country on 
earth can boast that two-thirds of its peo¬ 
ple are well-housed, well-fed. and well- 
clad? 

under freedom, our advance for 140 years 
was almost imintemipted. Every 10-year 
period saw more new wealth created, more 
new Jobs brought Into being than had ex¬ 
isted in the decade previous. 

The only deoade in otir history which did 
not produce more wealth and more jobs than 
its predecessors was the decade of tbe 1030’s. 

Could that have been beesuee in the lOSO’s 
for the first time Government was permit¬ 
ted to exert powers which never before in 
our national history has been allowed? 

During the Constitutional Convention of 
1187. important deciskms as to articles and 
clauses of the Constitution wsre made from 
day to day. They were decielona which have 
affected our lives enormously. One day after 
one important decision, one member turned 
to another delegate and asked. "What do you 
suppose the people of the United States will 
think about this decision of ours today 160 
years from now?" 

The other delegate leaned back in his chair 
and laughed heertlly. He was amused at the 
very idea of anything that ocmventlon decided 
bei^ even remembered for a century and a 
half. 

X think that delegate was entitled to hia 
laugh. He knew history. He knew that dur¬ 
ing all the thousands of years of human exist¬ 
ence, the greatest struggle in society had 
been the constant conflict between power on 
one hand and freedom on the other. He 
knew that up tintil that day freedom bad 
always lost and authority had always won. 
Hs knew that this convention was, for the 
first time, trying to create forms for a gov¬ 
ernment which could be restrained from get¬ 
ting In the way of men who wanted to work 
and produce and live their individual lives. 
With his knowledge of the history of the 
past, he could hardly be blamed for doubting 
whether tbe effort would succeed. He could 
not have been expected to know that it 
would be followed by the greatest spurt of 
civilization In human experience. 

. is not easy for us in the midst of our 
comlorts and luxuries todry to realize how 
tremendous were the con8equenc';s of that 
Oonstttution a document which Samuel Pet- 
tenglll has called the greatest postwar plan 
ever written. 

It may help to visualize the extraordlnaty 
speed of progress since the Constitution If 
I tell you abou Joseph B. Case, a friend of 
mine who died just 2 years ago at his home 
over here In Lambertvllle, N. J. 

Joe Cate was In his lOSd year. Re was 
bom 1- 1841. This Constitution of ours was 
only 52 years old in 1B41. There are a few 
here today who with me can testify that S2 
years are not very many. 

When Joe Case was born the reaper was 
only 10 years old and only l dozen or so had 
been made. Tbe Art steel plow was only 
3 years old. Joe Case himself wee S years old 
before the word of man could be communi¬ 
cated beyond the reach of his voice faster 
than the ^leed of a horse. It was in 1844 
that the telegraph wae establiehed. He was 
7 years etd before the tewing machine was 
invented. He was 18 years old before kero¬ 
sene lamps came into general use. He was 
35 years old before the telephone was in¬ 
vented. He was 87 years eld before there was 
an electric light ir the world. He was past 
40 before there was an internal combustion 
engine oi an electric dynamo. And he was 
past 50 before there was an automobile. 
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All these and the many marvela which 
have come since are the products of freedom. 
Our automobiles, our radios, our comfortable 
homes ai*e the tangible results of free gov¬ 
ernment. They were conceived and created 
within the life span of a New Jersey neighbor 
who walked the earth until 2 years ago. 

Under freedom we have proved that the 
philosophy of production is Inllnltely more 
desirable than the ancient predatory philoso¬ 
phy which taught men to believe that they 
could get ahead only by taking things away 
from others. It was the philosophy of con¬ 
quest and theft, the philosophy that might 
makes right. It was on the predatory phi¬ 
losophy that Rome built an empire and 
that other empires since have been erected. 
It was a predatory philosophy that inspired 
Mur 3 linl and Hitler and the Japanese mili¬ 
tary people. 

That philosophy la not extinct. Not long 
ago a famous prelate was heard to say, *Tt 
is true to say that the more one has. the 
less there is for others: so that each man*8 
success represents corresponding failure on 
the part of his neighbors.** I quote this only 
to Illustrate how far into our so-called civil¬ 
ized society the predatory concept extends 
and how completely the philosophy of pro¬ 
duction falls to be comprehended. 

The American philosophy is the philosophy 
of production. It is based on our discovery 
that freemen, finding an understanding of 
th. laws of nature, are able to convert the 
materials of nature into abundant wealth. 
Freemen have enriched their coimtry by 
producing things while the totalitarian 
spreads poverty by his effort to take things. 

Growing and making things pays better 
than taking things 

Under the philosophy of production there 
la little excuse for individuals and groups 
in the United States to devote their full 
energies to contention over division of what 
there is. Fat more profitable is the exertion 
of energy to increase the national output. 
Then there will be more to divide among all. 

The production philosophy under freedom 
has worked in the United States. I wonder 
if we are not too modest in making clear 
to the rest of the world how well it might 
work elsewhere. Our production machinery 
and oxir managerial know-how will produce 
goods in any language and under any sun. 
Perhaps part of the destiny of Americans, 
when recognized, will be discovered to be 
to help others to help themselves. 

If we believe in freedom, why do we not 
teach freedom? Other philoeophles of gov¬ 
ernment seek to impose their ideas u* n 
their neighbors. Why should not we raise 
our voices and be heard speaking the voice 
of freedom and shouting the praises of free¬ 
dom around the earth? 

There was a time when Americans had 
that faith too strongly to keep it to them¬ 
selves. When the Spanish colonies in South 
America revolted against the tyranny of 
Spain, the voice of Americans was raised 
in their behalf. When the Greeks sought 
to win freedom for their nation, the aid 
and sympathy of Americans crossed the seas 
to help them. When Baron Kossuth came 
to the United States to plead the cause of 
a free Hungary, freedom for Hungary be¬ 
came important to Americans. 

Those events took place a century, or more 
ago. Have we lost so much of our faith and 
freedom as to be disinterested when pleas 
In its behalf now arise in Mrope or Asia? 

Is it not possible that the best way to 
make freedom safe in America, the only area 
where still it stands, is to exercise our in¬ 
fluence towajrd making freedom safe else¬ 
where in the world? Wouldn*t we do well 
to exert more effort toward making it abun¬ 
dant instead of rare? When freedom does 
prevail everywhere, we shall have less need 
to be vigilant for its preservation in the 
United States. 


j: am happy to have this occasion to speak 
tayou who stand foursquare with ••Pro-Amer¬ 
ica** inscribed on your banner. No one needs 
to apologize for being pro-America. 


Scientific Research Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H.vALEl^DER SMITH 

or NSW JxasxT 

IN TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, at the re¬ 
quest of some of my scientific friends, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Ricord an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Newark 
Evening News, of Newark, N. J., under 
date of November 29, 1945, entitled 
“Solely for Science.** This editorial 
comments on a letter sent to President 
Truman under date of November 24, 
1945, by a group of scientists commenting 
on the Bush report and on the so-called 
Kilgore and Magnuson bills for the set¬ 
ting up of a scientific research founda¬ 
tion .Ath Federal support. 

In asking that this ^torial be inserted 
in the Record, I desire to add the com¬ 
ment that this subject is one of first im¬ 
portance and one that should have very 
careful study before any hasty legislation 
is enacted. 

There being no objectloxf, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SOLELY rOR BCIXNCB 

Well before the projected National Research 
Foundation has chance of taking tangible 
shape many of the country's leading scien¬ 
tists are fearful that It will be overlaid with 
politics. Nobody knows better than they the 
dangerous short^e in scientific training and 
personnel caused by the war. They heartily 
approve the report on the subject last July 
to President Truman by Dr. Vannavar Bush, 
Director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, who had been ordered Jto 
make the study by the late President Roose¬ 
velt, and it is their earnest desire that most 
of its recommendations be embodied in law. 
But they see a double danger of its being 
swayed by political influence and its dilution 
by the Inclusion of social studies. 

The consequence is that a large commit¬ 
tee of scientific experts, including such men 
as Presidents Bowman, of Johns Hopkins; 
Conant. of Harvard; Doherty, of Carnegie In¬ 
stitute of Technology; Marvel, of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society: and Stearns, of the 
University of Colorado, have written to Presi¬ 
dent Truman, urging him to back the Bush 
plan as Incorporated in a bUl by Senator 
Maonubon (Democrat), of Washini^n. and 
not the bill by Senator Kxlcorx (Democrat), 
of West Virginia. Creation of a National 
Research Foundation, to provide annual 
scholarships for 24,000 undergraduates end 
some 000 graduate fellowships and endow- 
menta,ior continued long-time research, is 
Indispensable to our national security. And 
it should not be padded by nonsasentlals to 
its special purpose, like sociology, political 
science, economics, and law. Its one aim Is 
scientific research. 

The committee is outspoken In its objec- < 
tions to any single director of the proposed 
research board,, as proposed In the Kilgore 
bill. No better reason for such opposition 
could exist than this of the committee: **No 
single person, however eminent or compe¬ 


tent, could, except in a great emergency, 
command the confidence and support of all 
branches of science and the many organiza¬ 
tions and agencies, private and public, whose 
cooperation would be required.* That L 
plain speaking; the most outstanding scien¬ 
tist, the most distinguished university ad¬ 
ministrator on the committee rightly dis¬ 
claims ability to fill any such post. If these 
men admit they are incapable, where is Mr. 
Triunan, sitting in the White House and 
pulled and tugged at by those with axes to 
grind, going to find the man who Is? 

We agree with the committee that "this is 
a great adventure in government for which 
there Is no peacetime precedent," full of 
risks beyond the capacity of any Individual. 
It wants no "subordinated board" with 
ex olficlo members. It certainly is no place 
for political officeholders of either party, 
however well Intentionsd. What the com¬ 
mittee wants is a board capable of institut¬ 
ing or supervising all the work and itself 
responsible for the appointment of its chief 
administrative olfioer whose function It would 
be to look after its internal affairs. The 
board, consisting of scientists and nonpolltl- 
cal laymen, would keep in close touch with 
all Bclentiflo agencies in and outside of the 
Government; It would know about and in¬ 
fluence by its help the plans of Army and 
Navy, but not control them, as the com¬ 
mittee mexnbers view the plan. What it 
wants iB enlarged scientific personnel and 
wide scientific research with politics kept out. 
Is that too much to ask? 


Tke White Heme DepartmcDt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

or MAINE 

IN IHE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday, January 17^ 1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
Include the following article by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann: 

Today and Tomorbow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

THE WHITE HOUSE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Truman dwelt on the fact that while 
in foreign affairs Congress has been willing 
to legislate, his own proposals for domestic 
legislation are for the most part stalled In 
committees of the House of Representatives. 

Where shall we look for the explanation? 
First of aU. It seema to me. in the White 
House itself. For if, as Mr. Truman himself 
said, "the great mass of our citizens who have 
no special interest * * * And it difficult 
to make themselves heard," It must be be¬ 
cause the President himself has failed to 
make it quite clear to them what they are to 
make themselves heard about. 

They certainly cannot make themselves 
heard distinctly and strongly and with one 
voice about 80 or 40 assorted proposals. 

The great mass of the citizens cannot sup¬ 
port a complicated program consisting of 
many detailed measures; what they can sup¬ 
port Is a policy which the program is de- 
slgned to put into effect. Thus, the people 
are supporting the policy of International co- 
oeration. and that is the reason why. without 
their understanding fully the detailed men|- 
ures as euch, they have been behind intricate 
proposals like the Charter of UNO and Brat¬ 
ton Woods. 

But Mr. Truman’s recommendations are 
a program of which no one. not be himself, 
can say what the policy is. In his radio 
speech Mr. Triunan in effect admitted it 
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when, speaking ot the dangers of the recon¬ 
version period, he said he was trying **to 
avert the dangers of inflation and deflation/* 
Is it astonishing that the people do not un¬ 
derstand a program which appears to be 
moving in two opposite directions at once? 
How. without a much fuller and clearer ex¬ 
planation of what he is trying to do, can 
Mr. Truman expect great popular support for 
a program which, on the one hand, would 
Increase purchasing power and the inflation¬ 
ary demands for goods, and. on the other 
hand, would control prices and the use of 
raw materials in order to refute the excessive 
demand for goods? 

Presumably what the President has In mind 
is that in the present reconversion period 
there is inflation in certain sections of our 
economy and deflation in others. He is 
aware, then, that until civilian production is 
considerably greater than it is, there will be 
a predominating inflationary pressure on 
prices which may, if it is not controlled, be 
extremely inconvenient and troublesome. 
Beyond that he realizes that at some time in 
the future, the postwar boom will exhaust 
itself, that consumption and Investment will 
fall off and be quite insufficient to sustain a 
high level of employment, and that a danger¬ 
ous depression is' indicated’ unless measures 
are prepared well in advance to correct the 
defleiencies. 

This is probably what he is meaning to say 
since it is what the ablest economists In the 
Government service are predicting. It is, ob¬ 
viously. a rather complicated prediction, and 
it cannot easily be made clear and convincing 
to a large audience.^ But if that is to be done, 
the President will have to get his speeches 
on the subject written by men who really 
understand It. 

What he is doing instead is to have men. 
who do not themselves understand very well 
what it is all about, explain what little they 
know in words of one syllable. But a really 
difficult subjefct cannot be explained simply 
except by someone who has mastered it 
thoroughly. Tet it is very evident that the 
men who helped him compose this speech, or 
at least those whom he listened to Anally, 
had only a recently acquired smattering 
knowledge of what they were talking about. 

Mr. Truman's troubles can be traced di¬ 
rectly to the fact that he is Just beginning 
to learn what the ofllce of the President really 
is. He certainly did not realize at the be¬ 
ginning that the White House has now be¬ 
come itself a department of government. 
The Presidency is not Just a man with some 
secretaries and some clerks. It is the central 
department of the Government where all 
other departments meet, and have to be 
guided, corrected, superintended, and made 
a team. This requires a White House staff of 
men who are so able and so versatile that 
they can settle many issues In the President’s 
name, can select the issues the President 
himself must decide, and can prepare the 
issues so that he can know enough to decide 
them. 

Now while Air. Truman saw the need to 
reorganize the Cabinet and to use It. he did 
not see that he needed also to make the 
White House itself an efflcient department. 
The Tnunan Cabinet is by any reasonable 
standard a good Cabinet. But the White 
House is deplorably weak, and since Air. Tru¬ 
man Is a modest and unpretentious man who 
muAt feel his way without benefit of much 
inspiration through a maze of problems, he 
has little hope of being a successful Preel- 
dent if his own Immediate official family re¬ 
mains what it now is. The blunt truth is 
that the men nearest him do not have 
enough brains, and have practically none of 
the wisdom which comes from experience and 
education, to help him to be the President 
of the United States. 

The other day the Bmperor of Japan told 
his people to abjure the myths and legends 
that he is divine There is an American 
myth and legend, which it would be well for 
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us to abjure, that "the plain people" who 
"made this country great and keep it free" 
like mediocre men in their Government, and 
do not respond to excellence and distinction. 
This is a politicians* fable. For the plain 
people are in fact not so plain, or as Franklin 
P. Adams once put it, the average man is 
above the average. If the polls are to be 
trusted at all. they prove that statistically. 
Furthermore, it is not true that the so-called 
common people like to have common men to 
lead them and govern them. They much 
prefer men of uncommon ability and charac¬ 
ter whom they have reason to trust. Any 
list of American leaders whom the people 
have liked is a list of men who, no matter 
what their background and origin, were dis¬ 
tinguished men in any company: Washing¬ 
ton. Jefferson. Cleveland. Lincoln. Wilson, 
the two Roosevelts among the Presidents: 
men like Root. Hughes. Btimson, A1 Smith, 
Winkle, who played a great part in American 
life. 

The cult of mediocrity, which is a form of 
inverted snobbery, is not democracy. "It is 
one of the diseases of democracy. For what 
democracy demands is t^jual rights for all 
men because they are men and. at the same 
time, equal opportunity, so that what is best 
and exceptional in each man may come forth 
and flourish. Faith In democracy Is Justi¬ 
fied by this promise that it will release tal¬ 
ents and gifts t^at would be suppressed in a 
society of caste, and. therefore, that it brings 
into the sertiice of the Nation and of man¬ 
kind men who have rich and varied and 
excellent abilities. 


Our Homeless People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of ordinary American 
men and women today are unable to find 
shelter for their children and themselves 
because of the lack of an adequate Gov¬ 
ernment program to provide houses. 

How homelessness affects people is 
ably expressed in an editorial of Decem¬ 
ber 9, 1945, in the St. Louis Post-Dis¬ 
patch, often quoted as one of the strong¬ 
est newspapers in the Nation. Under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I should like to 
include this description of what is hap¬ 
pening to our people, for the edlllcatlOD 
of the Members: 

THE FACES OF THE HOMELESS 

Homelessness does something to people. 
It is doing something to at least 6.000. per¬ 
haps as many as 10,000, in St. Louis right 
now. Some of the distraught faces of these 
thousands of our people are portrayed in the 
pictures section of the Post-Dispatch today. 
There are more in any real estate office, on 
any bus, at any comer. 

What does it do to them to be tom up. 
drifting, obsessed with the one problem that 
becomes more and more depressing every day? 

They are bewildered. \^at they have al¬ 
ways been able to obtain as a matter of 
course, a place to live in, they can obtain no 
longer. They are set apart from other peo¬ 
ple who have a place to live in. Others have 
or can rent living quarters or can afford the 
exorbitant prices at which houses ore sold; 
they cannot. 


They are embarraaaed. The feeling of in¬ 
security weighs heavUy on their spirits. Are 
they pariahs, are they auckers. are they the 
forgotten men and women and children? 
Why should they lack a family’s first neces¬ 
sity, a home? 

They are on nervous edge. Some of them 
are living beyond their means in hotels and 
tourist courts, harassed by the knowledge 
that they can’t afford it indefinitely, but not 
knowing whether it wUl be 8 months or 6 or 
12 before they can find anything. Some are 
doubling up with relatives or friends, con¬ 
tinually subjected to the continuous small 
irritations of overcrowding, always cramped 
and unsure of comfort, never able to r^ax 
from the strain of work and house-hunting 
and work again without any of the blessed 
privacy of home in between. 

They are Just plain mad. Not gram¬ 
matically angry, but mad. They have a de¬ 
cided Impression that they have been let 
down. They don't see It getting any better, 
and they do see It getting a lot worse. They 
are certain of one thing: That If the only 
people who can do anything about it know 
how urgent the need is. they ought to be 
moving a lot faster and to a lot more effect 
than they are. They think they are getting 
a raw deal, and they expect to remember it. 

These are the homeless, the people who 
have come home to a reception as cruel and 
disillusioning as if the warmth and trust of 
homecoming had been rewarded by a fist 
smashed into their faces. 


What Can the People Do? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARION T. BENNETT 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, having been granted unani¬ 
mous consent by the House. I extend in 
the Record the following editorial from 
the Springfield (Mo.) News and Leader 
of Sunday, January 6, 1945; 

WHAT CAN THE PEOPLE DO? 

President Truman’s speech Thursday night 
spotlighted one of the most complicated, dif¬ 
ficult, and perplexing problems of a modem 
democracy—how to make effective. In the 
complexity of modem life, "government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.** 

To be sure, the President presented many 
specific problems—foremost the labor crisis 
that is hindering reconversion and a return 
to peace and normality, and increasing the 
daxiger of inflation. The only normal way to 
deflate without disaster is to go ahead with 
such a lavish production program that com¬ 
petition and plenty will gradually and nor¬ 
mally force prices downward toward a safe 
base. On the other hand, no production, 
scarcity, high prices, and a pressure expend¬ 
ing the inflation balloon to the bursting 
point. If it is allowed to pop, everybody will 
suffer, labor not least. 

The present labor situation is the very 
logical—almost inevitable—^result of Gov¬ 
ernment policies during the past 14 years 
under Democratic and New Deal administra¬ 
tions. Now it has passed the point where 
the administration can handle it—and, in¬ 
deed for years past it often has looked as if 
labor were handling the administration, 
rather than the administration handling 
labor. At any rate, an impasse has been 
reached—and at this late day. the Presi¬ 
dent rather helplessly, passes the buck to 
the people, just as he passed thein the 
buck of responsibility for Pearl Harbor a few 
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montlit AfiTO. apparently not knowing what 
elan^ do with it. 

One phase of this labor crtole he did not 
mention—perhaps could not mention: That 
much of the striking now under way la not, 
In fact, either Industrial or economic In 
origin, as Is normal, hut that it is polltieally 
inspired. Many men are striking today, not 
for the normal thing»~4>etter working con¬ 
ditions. higher wages—but, under the leader¬ 
ship of Oommunists, for a new order of 
things and a oommunistio or soolaliaed set¬ 
up in this country. 

And of course this—And the whole cocked- 
trigger labor situation—are quite as sensitlee 
a spot with OongresB as with the President 
himself. 

There are a good many things which could 
be said about the President’s apeech-»-and 
most of them have been, many of them quite 
pointedly. 

But these things we skip for the present, 
along with comment on the other specific 
matters he mentioned, each of which would 
require a full editorial for adequate dis¬ 
cussion. because we want to contemplate 
further that appeal to the people which 
was the real core of his talk. 

But the President was wrong about ’’the 
great mass of eltlaens who have no special 
interests” being ’’the most powerful pressure 
group in the world.” They are not a pres¬ 
sure group—they are not a group at all. in 
any organiaed sense. That was the Presi¬ 
dent’s very point, we take It—that all these 
great majorities of disinterested citizens 
ought to be exerting some pressure, and are 
not. Their infiuence is too diffuse to be 
felt—while the special Interest lobbies, with 
infinitely less potential power, have their 
small Influence so concentrated and focused 
that It Is keenly felt, and becomes potent. 
You’re hardly aware of the ordinary humidity 
In a room—but you’re pretty keenly aware 
of the steam out of a teakettle spout If it’s 
turned on you. 

Anyhow. If the people actually ever did 
put the pressure on Congress that the Presi¬ 
dent seems to suggest they would no longer 
toe the people, but Just another and bigger 
pressure group or lobby. 

So what can be done about it? How can 
the voice of the people be heard? How can 
they make their influence effective, as the 
President asked? 

In the old days, when government was 
chiefly local, everybody involved could meet 
in a town meeting and threah the thing out 
in free and open discussion—a truly demo¬ 
cratic procedure. 

As populations increased and societies be¬ 
came far more complicated and unwleldly, 
representation was evolved. The men who 
used to go to town meetings, since they no 
longer could handle the government directly 
and personally, delegated selected represent¬ 
atives to do It for them—an extension of 
simple democratic procedure. In theory. 
Congress is the voice of the people. Perhaps 
It is the President who shcmld listen. 

And what is the real Job of a real Repre¬ 
sentative? 

’There are. of course, two kinds of employ¬ 
ees—the ones who do what they are told and 
wait to be told what to do. and the ones who 
assume they are employed to do their Job 
and go ahead and do It. 

There are both kinds In Congress. The 
first are so Jittery for their Jobs that they are 
afraid to take any stand—the ones who al¬ 
ways keep an ear to the ground and finger 
to the wind. In the hope of eensing public 
sentiment and acting accordingly. They are 
not representing public eentiment—they only 
try to reflect it, and they flicker and fumble 
accordingly. 

The others feel it is their responsibility 
to represent the people's Interests—«nd they 
realize their obligation to know what those 
Interests are and to understand and protect 
them. They realise that today it has become 
physically and literally impo^ble for every 
citizen to follow all the intricacies of leglala- 


tUm personally, and that they have been em¬ 
ployed for the spedflo purpose of doing the 
Job for them. 

What BIr. Truman propoaee. we take It. 
is that the folks back home should get busy 
and tell their Oongreesmen what to do. If 
they could, that would make it easier for 
everybody. But the simple truth is that they 
cannot, and should not be espected to. They 
don’t know. That’s what they hired their 
Congressman for—to study and understand 
such things for them, and to act in their 
bast interest aocordingly. 

Government ts important, and each cltisen 
and voter certainly should feel his reeponsi- 
bUlty to see that It Is competently handled— 
but he shouldn’t be expected to handle It 
himself. 

So ae we see it. the voter’s biggest Job is to 
see that his representatives are the best 
men he can find to represant him—carefully 
selected men of superior caliber; sound men; 
men of character, knowledge and good Judg¬ 
ment: men who understand prlnolplsa, 
economics, and the law; men who will keep 
informed, who know what the interests of the 
people are and will serve them honestly and 
disinterestedly, and who Will accept the re¬ 
sponsibility for reprssenting them with all 
their skill and energy. 

Ttom this point of view, our voters have 
reason to be proud of themselves— for our 
Congressman is honeat. Intelligent, very con¬ 
scientious and lndustrio\ 2 s. and a man we can 
be glad to have represent us. He may make 
mistakes—so might any of us. dr all of us. 
But he is a man whom we can trust to repre¬ 
sent us. one in whom we can have confidence. 

Mr. Benwett said yesterday that he ’’wel¬ 
comes” expressions of opinion from his con¬ 
stituents. 

We believe that they, in turn, should be 
careful to express opinions only when they 
really know what they are talking about. 
Opinions to be helpful must be informed, 
considered, and intelligent; those which are 
ignorant and prejudiced are dangerous, not 
helpful. 


Senator Morie Takes Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY CORDON 

or oaaooii 

IN THE BIHATE OF THE UNITBD STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, in the 
Portland Oregonian of January 8 there 
appears an editorial in the nature of an 
appraisal of the distinguished sendees 
performed by my colleague the Junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoasK] dur¬ 
ing his first year of service in this body. 
The editorial is perhaps more than an 
appraisaL It may even partake of 
prophecy. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pmidix of the Ricota. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Racoao, 
as follows; 

8XNATOB MOE8I TAXES OVEE 

Whether or not Senator Wat2«b L. Mozee’s 
challenge of Senator Taft and the congres¬ 
sional old guard has any effect in shMhng 
loose Preeldent TVuman'to legUOattve program, 
it wUl have a great effect upon the off-year 
elections coining this fall and no doubt 
upon the Presidential eleotkms of IMS. 

This could bo the turning of the tide to¬ 
ward a new—or a revived—Bepublioan lib¬ 
eralism. *rhe scene has been set for it. And 
Oregon will watch with Increased interest 


and considerable awe because her Junior Sen¬ 
ator. in oflioe only 8 years, has violated ail 
the nilea of sllenoe imposed upon flrst-term- 
ers and eecaped unscathed. Bather, he has 
achieved a definite leadership of the reform 
movement in Oongress perhaps the leader¬ 
ship—by sheer briUianoe and forthrightness. 
His is the outstanding case of its kind within 
our memory. And mere is no telling bow 
far Mr. Moess wUl go, particularly If his de¬ 
mand for the choice of liberal Bepublicans in 
the IMg elections should have sweeping 
results. 

Not that we have any great faith in Pres¬ 
ident Truman’s delayed legislation. Ws have 
said that it seemed inadequate to its Job. 
Nor do we know that Mr. Moese has any 
great faith in it. 

Nevertheless, the Oregonian shares Mr. 
Moess’s disgust with the fact that Mr. Taft 
should have taken advantage of the situa¬ 
tion by attempting to fasten upon the Re¬ 
publican Party an antUabor, antiUberal pro¬ 
gram. If Mr. Taft’s statement Unking the 
Truman legislation with the CIO’s Political 
Action Oommlttee had gone uncriticlzed by 
his own party, It would have done irreparable 
harm by tending to set the tone of the com¬ 
ing ca m paigns. Unchallenged, it would have 
amoimted to announcement that the die- 
hards on the Bepublican side of the aisle in 
Congress were still the spokesmen, so far 
as the spokesmanship resided in Congress, 
for the piuty. 

The prompt retort by the Oregon Senator 
has obviated that danger. He has in effect 
served notioe of a revolt against the old lead¬ 
ership which will be carried to the voters this 
faU, to the BepubUcan National Committee as 
the opportunity offers, and to the national 
convention and the elections 2 years hence. 

This background of conflict within the 
party Is not. of coutm, unknown to any in¬ 
telligent voter. Dynamic and liberal repub¬ 
licanism has extended from Abraham Lin¬ 
coln through Theodore Roosevelt to Wendell 
Wlllkie. It Is a liberalism which tees no 
paradox In preserving and extending free 
enterprise and at the same time giving 
greater security to the massee of people who 
are Increasingly thwarted by the cloalng of 
the frontier and the crystalisaUon of indus¬ 
try. It is the opposite of that reactionary 
attitude which becomes estabUshed during 
lean years on the RepubUoan side in Con¬ 
gress. among those who survive by virtue oi 
pereonal popularity at home and look upon 
themselves as the proper directors of party 
policy. It is the attitude of those who must 
win office, not those who merely hold office. 
It is the attitude, in general, of the young 
RepubUoan governors who have sprung up 
all over the co u n t ry and who have fought 
the oongressional group in the national com¬ 
mittee and the party councils. 

Under these elreumstanoes the rise of Sen¬ 
ator MoasE is dramatie, though it could not 
be described as unforeseeable by those best 
aoQUaintsd with him and his record. 

He did not go to Washington as a novice 
BO far as the pitfalle and problems of that 
city are oonoemed. He had had the hard 
training of the War Labor Board. And there 
was plenty of slgn tf lcanoe in the fact that be 
had taken the leadexahip in that Board, and 
that so far as gensnU policy is oonoemed 
little has been add ed or subtracted from his 
written opinions to this day. It was Mr. 
MoasB who establlttiEd the policies of the 
Board; and durtng the war p^od, for which 
they were deslgiied, they worked. 

He entered the Senate with that unortho¬ 
dox darthg unabated, and he arrived at w 
time when the long-gathering revolt against 
the career Hspubltoana was stUl without ade¬ 
quate lesderehip. Be hae undertaken that 
leadership without btinklng an eye. where to 
many before him bad either avoided the test 
or, after rebuffs, have thrown up their hands. 
And thus far the totailigshee which made 
him the John Marshall of the War Labor 
Board has forced Congress to a respect which 
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ha« not been ehown to a beginning Member 
in generations. 

It is quite possible that Oregon and the 
Nation have far more In Senator Mobse than 
anyone bargained, for. We hope so. 


Unification of the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 

or OBBOON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recobd an editorial 
from the Portland Oregonian of Decem¬ 
ber 21. 1946, entitled “Why Take It to 
Congress?** The editorial discusses the 
question of the unification of the armed 
services and the power of the President 
to act in the premises. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcoro, 
as follows: 

WHY TAKB IT TO CONOBnS? 

The national Constitution dealgnatee the 
President of the United Jtatee ae Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. The scope 
of hlB power In that regard has been passed 
upon a number of times by the United States 
Supreme Court. The ruling decisions hold 
that by virtue of his position be has un¬ 
doubted power to establish rules and regula¬ 
tions for the government of the Army and 
Navy, or may modify or repeal or create them 
anew, and that such rules and regulations 
cannot be questioned on the ground that they 
are unwise. 

This page is not opposed to coordination 
of the armed forces. We are for It. But It 
seems to us that in determining upon the 
manner in which coordination shall be at¬ 
tempted. the power of the President of the 
United States to establish rules and regula¬ 
tions and change them at will has In its flex¬ 
ibility a profound advantage over acts of 
Congress, which If found of poor or ques¬ 
tionable workmanship can be corrected or 
modified only by convincing a majority of 
two Houses of Congress just what ought to 
be done about it. 

Mr. Truman, li. his message urging Con¬ 
gress to enact laws unifying the armed serv¬ 
ices, acknowledges by strong Implication his 
own power to coordinate the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. He argues that with other 
problems before him, the President cannot 
be expected personally to balance either the 
organization, the training, or the practices 
of the several branches of national defense, 
but should be able to rely for that coordina¬ 
tion upon civilian hands at the Cabinet level. 

Granted. But we believe that the Presi¬ 
dent has the authority, without sanction of 
Congress, to summon chiefs of staff and des¬ 
ignated high commands into round-table dis¬ 
cussions presided over by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of Navy, whichever he 
may choose, and with that Cabinet officer 
empowered In the President's name to um¬ 
pire points of controversy, direct removal of 
duplications, establish change in practices, 
and weigh claims for dominance in men and 
equipment of this or ti at branch of the 
service as the science of defense shall dictate. 

The President' can obtain reliance for 
coordination upon civilian hands at the Cabi¬ 
net level without. In this period of fluidity 
of Ideas on relative Importance to offense 
and defense of the three aimed services, 
basing It upon the rigidity of an act of 
Congress. 


The Nation is at peace. There Is no fore¬ 
seeable prospect that It will soon be drawn 
into another war. It Is a time that lends 
Itself to exploration Into the field of unifica¬ 
tion of the armed services. But If by un¬ 
foreseen circumstances we should be drawn 
Into war before an Inflexible act of Congress 
has been given the test of trial and error, we 
may find a less effective coordination than 
we had in the war that has endedi 

The unification plan that has the pre¬ 
sumptive indorsement of the President comes 
from the War Department. It is supported by 
the Army from top to bottom. It is opposed 
by the Navy fronr top to bottom. Bach serv¬ 
ice has Its friends and sympathizers Ixa 'yon- 
grees. In so complete a split of opinion, one 
who is of open mind Is prone to suspect that 
the scheme In its scope is founded in Jealousy 
on the part of the Army and that opposition 
is founded in the pride and traditions of the 
Navy. 

Since the founding of the Republic the 
Navy has been. In the sense of permanency, 
the Nation's first line of defense. We''have 
never had a real Army except In time of war. 
We have built up the Navy, and at times 
have sent it round the world to awe other 
nations. When it came home or made peri¬ 
odical visits, we in ports received it with 
banners and bands and the blowing of 
whistles. It has embodied glamor and ro¬ 
mance and popular notice. But in peace¬ 
times a skeleton Army has been immured in 
mainland. Alaska, or island poste where 
nobody pays any attention to it except 
civilian neighbors. We have in consequence 
a Navy puffed up with its Importance and 
an Army that In peacetime suffers an inferi¬ 
ority complex. 

As we have said, we are for coordination: 
but we question whether, in this background. 
Congress will be able to act fairly and intel¬ 
ligently. and with a foresight that will pro¬ 
vide unification equal to a coordination by 
the direction of an executive who can in¬ 
stantly correct flaws in the system if any 
shall develop. 


Labor Legitlation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINS 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBaPRKSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of January 16, 1946: 

LASOa LXOISLATXON 

The present labor crisis did no spring out 
Of a vacuum. The foundations for it were 
being laid for month and even years by a 
combination of Inaction and bad policies. 
Long ago either the President or Congress, 
or both, should have appointed a commis¬ 
sion of experts to recommend a rounded 
program of labor legislation and labor policy. 
But many men in Congress after waiting un¬ 
til the Nation’s industrial life is disrupted 
by grave strikes and threatened by still 
graver ones now talk of quick and angry 
"action.” 

It Is right, it is imperative, that action 
dealing with the present laboi' crisis be taken 
without undue delay. But the real question 
is what the proper action should be. Any 
attempt to "forbid strikes" or to impose com¬ 
pulsory arbitration would only make the ul¬ 
timate situation incomparably worse than 
the present one. Nor does hope of a real 
solution lie in the enactment of a bill for 
setting up so-caUed "fact-finding" boards as 


recommended by the PreBldent. The weak¬ 
nesses and the hazards of that remedy have 
already become clear from the prompt con¬ 
sequences of the decisions of the fact-finding 
boards appointed by the President without 
benefit of legislation in the General Motors 
and oil Industry cases. The moment the 
General Motors board recommended a wage 
Increase of 17 percent, practically every 
other union decided that this was the mini¬ 
mum Increase to which it was entitled, and 
that the Federal Government would support 
It in imposing such an increase upon em¬ 
ployers. 

When one considers that the automobile 
workers were already among the highest paid 
in the country (actually standing In tlie 
upper third of the Nation's Income receiv¬ 
ers) this conclusion on the part of other 
union leaders does not seem unnatural. As 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter wrote In the Yale 
Review before these "fact-finding" decisions 
were announced; "Collective bargaining will 
not develop • • • If the Government 

abandons the role of a neutral and virtually 
compels employers to grant better terms 
than the unions could win by bargain¬ 
ing. • • * Government wage setting and 

collective bargaining do not mix. • • * 

VThere the Government wishes collective bar¬ 
gaining to flourish, it must not seek to im¬ 
pose settlements." 

A‘he real task before Congress today is not 
to attempt to throw the Government's weight 
onto either ..ide of the scales, but to establish 
the conditions under whicl a peaceful, am¬ 
icable and two-sided collective baorgainlng 
is encouraged. One way to do this would be 
to oiance the Wagner Act so that an em¬ 
ployer or a nonimionlzed worker, as well as 
a union, could complain to the National 
Labor Relations Board against unfair labor 
practices, Including intimidation and coer¬ 
cion. But it would accomplish almost as 
much good If, short of that, any union that 
sought the protection of the Wagner Act 
would itself be required to come before the 
Board with clean bends. Today a union 
that has shown itself to be irresponsible, 
and '^hat may even be led by known rack¬ 
eteers, can bring accusations against an em¬ 
ployer while the Board is not even author¬ 
ized under the law to take cognizance o^the 
union’s own transgressions. 

This situation suggests its own remedy. 
The Wagner Act phould be ameftded to au¬ 
thorize the National Labor Relations Board 
to refuse to extend the protection of this law 
to any union which haa been guilty of en¬ 
forcing its will through intimidation or vio¬ 
lence. which hac struck In violation of a labor 
contract, which excludes members on arbi¬ 
trary grounds, which charges unreasonable 
Initiation fees or dues, or which engages In 
similar antisocial activities. 

Such amendments would go little further 
than those passed by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. by more than a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority In June 1940, but later buried in a 
Senate committee so that the full Senate 
never had ai. opportunity to vote upon them. 
These amendments separated the judiciary 
and the prosecution functions of the Labor 
Board. Thw^y prevented the Board from or¬ 
dering reinstatement of striking workers who 
had "Willfully engaged in violence or unlaw¬ 
ful destruction or seizure of property." They 
insured liberty of expression of opinion for 
employers on labor matters when "not ac¬ 
companied by acts of coercion, intimidation, 
dl"crimination, or threits thereof." They 
permitted employers to petition the Board for 
elections to choose collective bargaining rep¬ 
resentatives. They made the Board’s deci¬ 
sions and findings of fact subject to review 
by the United States courts of appeal. 

A measure of this oort would not deprive 
even the most reckless and irresponsible 
union of an> rights which it had prior to 
1935. Its sole "penalty” would be the refusal 
of the privileges and protections of the Wag¬ 
ner Act to unions that had done nothing to 
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deswve them. It Jt tnie, on the other hand, 
that such a measure would not eompletely 
end strikes. Nor would any measure that 
did not threaten a free-enter^lse sssitem and 
American liberties. But such a statutory 
recognition of Irresponsibility and unlaw* 
fulness where they existed* and a r^usal to 
encourage or reward them* would reduce 
existing sources of conflict and constitute an 
essertlal step toward Industrial peace. 


More Dictatioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

or NXW KABCPSfZRX 

IN THE HOU8B OF BBPRBSENTATIVSS 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 Include therein an editorial from 
the Carroll County Independent of Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1946* entitled '*More Dictation**: 

MOBS XnCTATlOK 

Mr. Petrlllo. head of the musicians union, 
appears to be one of the most powerful and 
dictatorial men In the whole country. 

As head of the union* he has done a fine 
Job for his men. Wages and hours have been 
much Improved over a period of years untU 
the lot of the musician has changed far from 
the ancient status the wandering minstrel 
playing for his supper. 

But PetrlUo seems to have gone too far. 
His latest edict Is that broadcasting com¬ 
panies cannot rehroadeast Buropean music, 
that Is. music that originates in Burope, as 
played by Buropean musicians. He takes the 
position since Buropean musicians do not 
belong to his union, and ars not American 
musicians, this Is unfair competition. He Is 
going to see It stopped. 

As far as we know, very little European 
music*.has been rebroadcast for listening 
pleasure in the United States. It Is not so 
much a question if we shall hear European 
music from tlpie to time, but as to whether 
or no one man has the right to dictate what 
we shall or Shan not hear. 

Mr. PetrlUo has recently ruled that broad¬ 
casting companies cannot pipe or transmit 
music from their regular stations to be re¬ 
broadcast by frequency modulated stations 
without having and paying an extra orchestra. 

Mr. PetrUlo's theory Is sound from his 
viewpoint. The broadcasting company la 
using one orchestra for both a conventional 
station and also for a frequency modulation 
station. That is. It Is getting two for one. 

As far as the public Is concerned, most PM 
stations today are of limited range* have a 
limited number of Usteners. and simply can¬ 
not afford to pay for an Idle stand-by or¬ 
chestra. 

For seve ral y ears we have listened to PM 
station WMTW, on top of Mount Washington. 
No matter what the weather conditions, this 
station always comes in clear and strong. 
Listening pleasure Is great, because FM Is 
never bothered by the northern lights, thun¬ 
derstorms, or local Interference. The effect 
Is almost as If the speaker or musicians were 
In the next room. 

Thanks to Mr. PetrUlo, New Hampshire 
folks who have enjoyed WMTW cannot get 
the same wide scope of program as formerly 
enjoyed. Records, speeches, and news will 
be the program. 

Prom the viewpoint of the musicians In 
his union* the man is working for their in¬ 
terests every day in the year. 

Prom the viewpoint of the public* Mr. 
PetrUlo has come Into every home* dictating 


what can or cannot be heard and In what 
form music may be enjoyed. 

It la fair to ask If this is not more power 
than should be enjoyed by any one man in 
a democracy? 


North Dakota*! Prokibitioii of 
CorpoimtioD Farmiiif 


EXTENSR3N OF REMARKS 

HON.WILUAMLANGER 

OF Naam djukota 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President* I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RscoaD an editorial 
entitled **An Old* Old Fight,** pubUshed 
in the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Leader of 
January 3,1946. It is one of the most in¬ 
spiring editorials that I have read* and 
should be of interest to every man* wom¬ 
an* and child In the United States. 

There being no objection* the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Rscobd* as follows: 

AN OLD. OLD nQHT 

The people of North Dakota won a very 
Important battle when the Supreme Court 
of the Nation upheld the right of the State 
to prohibit corporation farming. 

The Amei'lcan system of democracy Is 
based on home ownership. The corpora¬ 
tions do not aid in our democratic way of 
life. They have no IndlviduaUty. The amaU 
farm, the family slxed one* the size depend¬ 
ing on the portion of the State where the 
land Is located, is the ideal size for the de¬ 
velopment and continuous growth of democ¬ 
racy. (And small. Individual business Is In 
the same category, of course.) 

Most of our readers will agree with the 
statements In the two foregoing paragraphs. 

It was fighting that got the law on the 
books which prohibits corporation farming 
and holding of large tracts of land by cor¬ 
porations in our State. And that battle was 
won. But It was only one of many that 
have been fought, and likely will have to 
be fought over again in the future. 

Just how old do you think this fighting 
for land ownership for the man who actually 
works the land really is? A couple of thou¬ 
sand years does not cover the period* and 
that is a long time. 

As all students know there was a Roman 
republic In existence many years before our 
era. It was a very enlightened group of men 
who formed and ran that republic. But In 
thaw days the coining of money had already 
been in use for some time, and money could 
buy land. The rich people liked to own land 
and used their money to buy It up. Just as 
they have geen doing for generations In mod¬ 
em times. The Roman farmers eould not 
hold onto their land. It cost eo much to run 
the ever more extravagant Roman Republic* 
BO they were taxed out of business. They 
were forclosed on and the rich owned the 
land, working it with slave labor. The 
farmers had to go to town and live on relief. 

That sounds very familiar to some of you* 
doesn't it?* 

One Banmn, a man elected to the 'Tower 
house" of the Roman Legislature* a Trilmne. 
as they were called* saw what was develop¬ 
ing and that the condition was becoming 
worse. He had a law made. But he had to 
campaign for reelection* and had to stay in 
offles to have the law enforced. He did make 
a campaign, and his campaign talk Is Dssm- 
orable—so memoimble It has corns down to 


us In history. Ws*ll identify the man for you. 
His name was Tiberius Oraochus, and the 
campstlgn mentioned was about 186 years 
before Christ. 

Here is a portion of his campaign m^eech: 

“The beasts that prowl about Italy have 
holes and lurking plaosa where they make 
their beds. You who fight and die for Italy 
enjoy only the blessings of air and llg^t. 
These alone are your heritage. Homeless, un¬ 
settled, you wander to and fro with your 
wives and children. You fight and die to 
give wealth and luxury to others. You are 
called the masters of the world; yet there is 
no clod of earth that you can call your 
own.” 

A campaign talk made more than 2,000 
years ago. but with a few amendmenta It ap¬ 
plied to North Dakota in the 1930’s* and 
applies today in many parts of the southern 
sections of ttie Nation. 

It is an old* old fight* this fight for land 
and ownership of It. Our farmers lost much 
of their land between the two world wars, 
and many of them may lose it again, many of 
those who have been fighting this late war, 
too. 

We won the fight In the courts to keep the 
big corporations from farming our Isnd with 
the help of a few hired men. But such fights 
ore never won for good. 

The first historical fight of this kind was 
perhaps the fight of Tiberius Gracchus in 
Italy for the small farmers of his day. You 
old Leaguers who might bs tiring of the 
fight we have been having for the past 80 
years under our own banner might bear In 
mind how ageless such a fight is, and im¬ 
press It on your children. They also will be 
called on to fight to hold what you have 
won for them. You may be sure that the 
past few years of agricultural prosperity are 
not a Sign of a permanent prosperity for you 
on the land. Your children will have to 
learn this* and learn to help win such fights 
when they come. 

Since we mentioned Gracchus, since he is 
In fact the hero of this piece, perhaps we 
should tell you about the outcome of the 
fight he led for reelectlon. He won. But 
he was killed by the members of the senate, 
who were the rich landowners and did not 
like his reform. Ten years later a younger 
brother who had taken up the fight and 
tried to enlarge on the program by includ¬ 
ing votes for some groups of Roman citi¬ 
zens. was also murdered, even the landless 
for whom he was fighting turning against 
him. Another man, a century and a half 
later, said the same words the Gracchus 
brothers had used In their campaigns, fram¬ 
ing them slightly differently. He also was 
murdered* and the people were turned against 
him too* ae they bad been against the younger 
Gracchus. We call Him Jesus Christ and 
celebrate His birthday, which we call Christ¬ 
mas* each year. 

The fight was perhaps not started 2.000 
years ago. It may be older. But you may 
be sure It is not ended* so do not let your¬ 
self become discouraged. And, bearing in 
mind the fate of the reformers of 2.000 years 
ago. weigh well all propaganda used against 
your own leaders. 


Bonos for Veterfins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.(XRALDW.Um)lS 

or XNOIANA , 

IN THE HOUSE OP R EPRE S E N T A TIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker. I have just 
Introduced a bonus bill which provides 
an adjusted compensation to the veterans 
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of this war In sum equal to $1.50 per day 
for each day of military service rendered 
outside the continental United States 
and $1 per day for each day of military 
service rendered within the continental 
United States. 

I have received petitions from mid- 
western war mothers of World War 11 
containing SOpOOO signatures which 1 to¬ 
day presented to Congress in support of 
the bill. 

I believe that it is high time that we 
pass a bonus bill for our veterans before 
the New Deal administration gives all 
of our money to foreign countries. 


Our Latter-Day DeiClcatioii of Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOU8S OF BSPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. HALLECBL Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. 1 am happy to Insert 
in the Congressional Record an editorial 
appearing in the New Orleans Item, of 
New Orleans. La., on January 7.1946. 

I have taken particular interest in this 
editorial, not only because It is well 
written, well reasoned and timely, but 
also because the man responsible for It 
is a native Hoosler, having been born in 
Green Forks. Ind. He is Ralph Nichol¬ 
son, who is president and publisher of the 
Item. His course has taken him through 
the public schools of Indiana, a stretch 
in World War I, Earlham College, the 
Harvard Graduate School, and then on 
through various assignments in the 
newspaper and radio field to eminent 
success with the New Orleans Item. He 
is typical of forward looking yet sound 
American leadership which is so needed 
today. This editorial is leadership in 
that direction. 

OUR LATTBR-CAT DEIFICATION OF CHANGE 

An old school oi shallow philosophy is 
coming of late into fuller flower in the dis¬ 
cussion of our economic, political, and gov¬ 
ernmental affairs. It is placing Its curse on 
*‘re8istance to change." Anybody who re¬ 
sists any change that these philosophers 
desire, no matter how foolish or fantastic, 
is Immediately classed as backward, stupid, 
and selflsh—sometimes, indeed, as disloyal to 
the Nation and a traitor to the human race. 

Ways that are old are damned on that 
account. Some of these philosophers, in 
fact, seem to believe that the ancient but 
onoe-popular idea that two and two make 
four should be rooted out because it conflicts 
with their economical mathematics. Every¬ 
thing that is old must be discarded for any 
new thing that they propose. We deny all 
such tosh for the nonsense that it is— 
whether it springs from the itch of self- 
interest or the vaporing of Ignorance. 

Every Intelligent person knows, and should 
be happy to admit, that aU human progress 
is the result of change—changes in our ways 
of thinking and doing, growing out of new 
knowledge in the realms of physics, econom¬ 
ics, and politics. But everybody who has 
observed or read a little also knows that 
mankind has suffered untold woes by break¬ 
ing too enthusiastically, without due consid¬ 
eration. from old ways to new notions that 
have failed. 


We have a briUiant example of this in our 
own country these past 12 years. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt did a number of new things, espedally 
in his first term, that needed doing. We 
have these yet. But he also did many new 
things and adopted new methods that have 
failed egregiously. Our national graveyard 
Is cluttered with their costly tombstones 
bearing countless alphabetic names which 
were so niunerous that none of us can re¬ 
member far what they stood. These have 
imposed frightful costs on the country with¬ 
out any offsets in benefits. Their results 
have accumulated in the horrible mess In 
which we now find ourselves. Tet self-seek¬ 
ing politicoes and unbalanced idealists still 
clamor for irrational, unquestioning public 
acceptance of still more crackpott^ notions 
of their own. 

Out of their ranks rise the philosophers 
who make a god of change—their change— 
and condemn all their intelligent fellow- 
citueens who ask for proof of their wisdom, 
and decline to swallow it until this is pro¬ 
duced. Tet all of us know that it is intelli¬ 
gent, rational skepticism that keeps society 
from flying apart tmder the cross-pulls and 
whirls that would result if every new notion, 
however fantastic, were swallowed without 
question. 

Some of these philosophers of the sanctity 
of change have been drawing an illusory 
parallel between the late British elections 
and our American conditions. The British 
turn toward socialism, they say, make a simi¬ 
lar turn necessary and Inevitable over here. 
*Tt has energized the forces of conflict here; 
it has encouraged labor and alarmed our 
conservatives.*' they add. etc., etc. 

But, through ignorance or dishonesty, they 
don't add that the British majority was im¬ 
pelled by a desire for the superior advantages 
enjoyed by the American working people and 
middle classes. The knowledge of this was 
brought home to them by 4 years of close 
personal association with millions of Ameri¬ 
cans in England and on the battle fronts. 
Their own observation of the vast superiority 
of the food, clothing, housing, equipment, 
and pay, of these millions of American boys 
raised their gorge. 

IThey discovered for the first time, cheek 
by 'jowl, from the talk of their American 
companions-in-arms, these better wages and 
working conditions, the greater comforts, 
conveniences, and even luxuries, enjoyed by 
the plain people of our country, by com¬ 
parison with wretched conditions in their 
own. These boons that the British major¬ 
ity sought were brought long ago to our peo¬ 
ple by our system of democratic free enter¬ 
prise—which our philosophers of sacred 
change are trying to destroy. 

Perhaps the British were right in turning 
toward socialism We dont know. Their 
set-up has been different from ours. Social¬ 
ism carried to its limit means complete dom¬ 
inance of a very few over all the rest. It 
leads to unchecked domination of govern¬ 
ment by politicians. This our people will 
never accept, knowing what they do. The 
philosophers of change must hide the mean¬ 
ing of their design. 

But that idea is probably not so obnoxious 
to the English as to us because the poli¬ 
tician's entrusted with the management of 
British affairs have traditionally been more 
competent, by and large, thar our own po¬ 
liticoes. You have an example of this in the 
huddle of these now in Washington. There 
they present a sorry show of unwillingness 
or incapacity to do anything worthy of the 
name to save this country from deeper de¬ 
scent into a chasm from which only intelli¬ 
gent and courageous action can save it. 

Roosevelt, with smug artistry, showed his 
political trailers how to smear public men 
who would not swallow his medicine without 
gagging. Among their other imitations of 
the master, they are now reviving the fa¬ 
mous "fireside chats." We had one last 
week; But the master is gone and the fire¬ 


side had already lost its fascination before 
he went. 

8o don't be dismayed by the foolish fan¬ 
tasies and fictions of the philosophers of 
change. It is Britain's desire for the greater 
blessings which our people enjoy that has 
turned the majority of them to a trial of 
socialism. But our absurd philosophers of 
change still say: 

"Let us turn to socialism too. Let us 
abandon the system of free enterprise which 
has brought and is still bringing us the good 
things which the English covet. Let us 
abandon the way that has made us the 
wealthiest and most powerful Nation on 
earth—and kept us free all the while—in 
order to accept a system that has never been 
tested long anywhere, and has never brought 
any people any of those blessings so far as 
it has gone." 

All such counsel is goofy. Regardless of 
the epithets of selflsh or self-deluded phi¬ 
losophers of change, let us stand with those 
who still trust such aged commonplaces as 
the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
and the idea that 2 and 2 make 4. 


Judaism and Race Relations 

■ I S-.. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK P. BRIGGS 

OF ItlSSOUXl 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President. Rabbi 
Ferdinand M. Isserman, of St. Louis, re¬ 
cently made a very enlightening and a 
most informative statement on Judaism 
and race relations. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

JXTDADBM AND RACE RELATIONS 

I. THE TEACHINGS OF JUDAISM AND RACE 
RELATIONS 

One of the most disturbing maladies of 
our age is the oppression and exploitation 
carried on in the name of race. Millions of 
human beings have been stripped of their 
dignity and relegated to a status of in¬ 
feriority by the forces of prejudice and greed 
which wear the pseudoscientific mask of 
racism. In this crisis, Judaism has a message 
for mankind. It speaks out of its age-old 
tradition of concern for justice to demand 
in the modern world respect for the sanctity 
of every individual child of God. It finds in 
the moral principles implicit in the doctrines 
of Israel's prophets and sages a source of 
faith and a guide for action toward full 
human brotherhood. Judaism teaches the 
belief in one God and the oneness of man¬ 
kind. This faith is the foundation stone 
of Biblical and Rabbinical doctrine which 
stresses the equality of all races and nations 
in the sight of God. In the words of Isaiah 
(Isaiah xiv: 26). "Blessed be Egypt my peo¬ 
ples, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 
Israel mine inheritance." Attacking the 
myth of group superiority. Amos exclaimed: 
"Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians 
\mto Me. O Children of Israel, saith the 
Lord* (Amos lx: 7). As the fundamental 
verse of the Torah, Ben Azzal selected Genesis 
v: 1: "This is the book of the generations of 
Adam." He chose this verse because it 
epitomized the unity of mankind. For the 
same reason. Akiba preferred the verse: "But 
thou Shalt love they neighbor as thyself" 
(Leviticus xlx: 18). In response to the ques¬ 
tion. "Who is meant by my neighbor?" Akiba 
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explains: “Every human being la beloved by 
Ood, since he Is a creature of Qod, made 
In His image/* 

8o that no man or nation might be able 
to claim superior birth or descent. Babbinlc 
legend teaches that Adam was created from 
dust gathered from the four comers of the 
earth. In the same spirit we are told that 
the Torah was given in the uninhabited 
wildernees and in the **70 languages of man¬ 
kind** in order that It might be heard and 
accepted by all the people of the world. The 
attitude which the majority should adopt 
toward the minority has been formulated in 
the Biblical injunction: **The stranger that 
sojoumeth with you shall be unto you as 
the homebora among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself, for ye were strangers 
in the land of Bgypt** (Leviticus xlx: 84). 

Specific issues of race relations have long 
confronted us in the conditions of American 
life In the world at large a crisis in race 
relations now challenges us. Oonferences of 
rabbis have applied the above declared tradi¬ 
tions of Judaism to the solution of racial 
problems. The Jewish religion teaches us 
that all men are made in the image of Ood. 
Judaism recognised only one race, the human 
race, from which there follows directly the 
basic equality of all peoples. 

In the light of these Religious convictions, 
we work and pray for the realization of these 
Ideals: 

1. We assert that no race has the right to 
dominate another. 

2. We deny that Qod has selected some 
races for special favorS and others for debas¬ 
ing servitude. 

8. We urge the education and full emanci¬ 
pation of all peoples without exceptions. 
And we look with especial concern upon the 
exploitation of many millions in Asia and 
Africa and urge their admission as equals 
into the councils of nations. 

4. We do not regard conflict between faces 
as inevitable. 

6, All racial discrimination and segrega¬ 
tion must be banned by the laws of states 
and nations. 

n. scxENCx Atm race 

Theories of racial superiority and inferi¬ 
ority have no foundation in modem science. 
The differences which exist among the peo¬ 
ples of the earth are far less impmtant than 
the similarities. There have been countless 
numbers of classiflcations of mer based on 
traits or combinations of traits arbitrarily 
selected, such as stature, head form, and 
pigmentation. 

These classiflcations have too often been 
accepted as stereotypes and have been ac¬ 
corded false values. Science recognlned that 
within each type there exist wide individual 
differences, that present races are the prod¬ 
ucts of intermixture, and that the traits 
classified are not merely the results of genetic 
inheritance but reflect as well the influence 
of environmental and cultural conditioning. 
One example of the racial falsehoods cur¬ 
rent in the modem world is the use of the 
terms *'Aryan’* and *19emltic** to designate 
biological types. These terms have no justi- 
floation, for they denote linguistic famUies 
and no genetic dlfferenoes. 

Science provides no basis for discrimina¬ 
tion against any people. There are no 
grounds for describing an> of the existing 
human types as more primitive on an evolu¬ 
tionary scale. The present cultural status 
of any people is not an index of its psycho¬ 
logical potentialities, but reflects the oppor¬ 
tunities or lack of opportunities which his¬ 
tory has provided for their fulflllment. Our 
present culture is a composite product of the 
contributions of all races. 

False theories of race have been used as 
poutical instruments of antidemocratic 
forces the world over. The Naais have used 
them in Germany and Fascists everywhere 
have made them serve as divisive forces and 
instruments of dominance. They have 


played upon the insecurity and frustratione 
of peoples, and have manipulated the baieet 
aspects of personality, snobbery, malice, and 
hate. 

The race theories wbldi thev have used 
have no validity in acience; they are rational- 
izationa designed for political purposes to 
Justify exploitation, discrimination, terror, 
and violence. They have aerved as tools of 
disruption by dominant groups Interested In 
maintaining and extending their poUtioai 
and economic control. 

The antidemocratic practlcec which dis¬ 
criminate sgainst racial groups and prevent 
their full and ^complete participation In 
American aodety impMe the progress of our 
culture. All of us are deprived of the crea¬ 
tive gifts which remain unfulfilled because 
of the ImiSedlments which frustrate the as¬ 
pirations of oppressed peoples. There Is 
overwhelming and convincing evidence that 
when complete economic, educational, and 
social equality are given to them, they are 
able to make major creative, intellectual, and 
artistic contributions to the progress of man¬ 
kind. No truly democratic society can be 
lenient toward the doctrine of a racial elite. 

m. TRI MXCniO ZN TRX tmXTED STATXS 

The war against fascism has been marked 
by some gains for our Negro citizens. Among 
those may be enumerated tbe recognition of 
the fine heroism and patriotism displayed by 
Negro troops in combat and other essential 
military services; the establishment of the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
(FEPO) which should be made permanent: 
the pr^islona embodied In the Federal aid 
billa guaranteeing greater educational oppor¬ 
tunity to Negroes; tbe United States Supreme 
Court rulings requiring equal treatment for 
Negroes In cases Involving the franchise, edu¬ 
cation, and union memberships, the cam¬ 
paign now being waged by many labor groups 
to root out tbe **color line** In unions, and 
the interracial actlvltiee of many religious 
bodies. 

But we cannot be lulled to Bleep by suCh 
gains which are far short of the demands of 
both Justice and democracy. As long as Jim 
Crow laws exist, as long as thousands of 
Negroes live in virtual peonage as share¬ 
croppers and tenant fanners, as long as 
houses unfit for human habitation are the 
lot or many Negroes; as long as health serv- 
loss are inferior and woefully inadequate; as 
long as brutal lynchings disgrace tbe land 
and mock our institutions; as long as segre¬ 
gation Is practiced by the armed forces; as 
long os equal opportunity Is denied to 
Negroes and thousands must face unjust 
union disoriminaflon and are denied the 
right to live In desirable areas, hotels, and 
apartments; as long as opportunity and ad¬ 
vancement are denied than In the profes- 
Bions, in industry, and In educational insti¬ 
tutions; as long as they are denied equal 
rights to share amusements and other facili¬ 
ties; as long as hospitals, even those con¬ 
ducted under denominational auspices, con¬ 
tinue to deny medical treatment and train¬ 
ing opportunlttoa to Negroes, ws cannot abate 
our efforts to end discrimination, fitonoe, 
It is inciunbent upon all Americans—espe¬ 
cially those whose silenee or Inaction made 
such discrimination poBsible—to wage In¬ 
cessant war upon all manifestations of in- 
Justios to the Negroes. Hatred and preJtKlloe 
against them must be rooted out. 

*rhese considerations are valid for all 
Americans. Because they are eo deeply con¬ 
sonant with Jewish teaching and reinforced 
by Jewish experience, ws Shall lend our 
strongest efforts to secure Justice for the 
Negro. 

2V. COLOIXD BACXS JN THE FAGZnC 

The United States, but reoently hailed 
throughout Asia and the Pacillc ae the cham¬ 
pion of oppreesed peoplee, today eeems to ba 
lending Its Influence to the recubjugatlon of 
hundrede of millions of oolonialii, by foroe 
of inns where neoessery. The depmulent 


arses of the region still are administered 
primarily in the interects of alien merchants 
and Investors. The aspirations of Burmese 
and Anamltes. of Indonesians and Malayans 
no less than those of Filipinoe and Koreans, 
all for the encouragement of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

Manchurians and Koreans have been re¬ 
leased from tbe Japanese yoke. In Outer 
Mongolia, Chinese prudence has permitted 
an ancient people of herdsmen to gain politi¬ 
cal Independence without bloodshed. China 
itself, despite tbe unresolved political con¬ 
flict. gives evidenoee of a new respect for the 
rlghta of her racial and rehgious minorities. 
India’s 4(X),000.(X)0 are struggling for political 
Independence which we trust she will 
achieve. This Is an essential first step 
toward that unity without which the in¬ 
equalities in the nation's social system can¬ 
not be finally abolished. Further south in 
the Malay Peninsula and in the Bast Indies 
another 100.000,000 likewise assert their un¬ 
deniable right to independence through rev¬ 
olutionary movements which, outwardly, 
political, derive in part from social discon¬ 
tent long held in check. The great capaci¬ 
ties of the varied peoples Inhabiting Oceania 
have been demonstrated not only by native 
arts which flourished before tbe impact of 
European influence, but also by the advances 
made by those like the Hawallans and the 
Maori of New gealand who have been given 
the opportunity for self-development. 

*rhe heart of Israel goes out to all who 
aspire to freedom. We are convinced that 
the age of imperialism—apolitical, economic, 
and cultural—is ended. The Indians, Bur¬ 
mese. Koreans, Filipinos among other peo¬ 
ples. should be aided in the solution of prob¬ 
lems incident to their Immediate entry into 
the community of self-governing nations. In 
remaining dependent areas as a first step 
toward self-government, international trus¬ 
teeship under the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion should supersede colonial control. *rhe 
relation of east and west must be one of 
equal partnership in the administration and 
enjoyxnent of the oommon resources and 
common cultural heritage of the world. 

V. TBI LAW AWD RACE IXLATZOMS 

The fundamental equality of all men is 
alBrmed without limitation or distinction in 
the basic documents which are the founda¬ 
tion of our democratic legal system, from 
the American Declaration of Independence 
with the conviction that **all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights** to the United 
Nations Charter which stands for **human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or rtiUglon.** *lheBe documents express the 
insight drawn from the Judaeo-Christlan 
tradition that human brotherhood must be 
unqualified and aU-lncluslve. We believe 
that this insight must be translated into 
legislation adapted to the exigencies of mod¬ 
em society. 

*rhe potmtlalitlse of the law In helping to 
break down racial bigotry and its chief ob¬ 
jective manifestation—racial discrimina¬ 
tion—have, however, not been realized. *rbe 
failure to distinguish between prejudice and 
dlscrtmtnatlan, the Ignorance of tbe role the 
law plays In creating and reenforcing racial 
attitudes and tbe active opposition of anti¬ 
democratic forces are rsspoiudble for the lack 
of adequate legislation. 

The entire apparatus of Jim Crow Is em¬ 
ployed to confine the Negro to rolee which 
syrnhollze inferior status and thus by daily 
example lend s u pport to the claim of white 
supremacy. 

Even in the North, tbe law is far from 
neutral In the field of race relations. Cove¬ 
nants in real-estate oontracts which bar cer¬ 
tain minority groups eould not be enforced 
without the aid of our equity courts. The 
tax exemption granted to quasi-public edu¬ 
cational institutions despite their discrimina¬ 
tory admission policies is another gift of the 
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law to racial prejudice. But the law can be 
converted from a eupporter of bigotry to ite 
Implacable foe. It can best be utUlned by 
forbidding discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry 
In any vital relationship. Segregation, the 
legally camouflaged form of discrimination, 
needs likewise to be outlawed. 

In employment, the discriminatory denial 
of equal Job opportunities means not only 
humiliation, but a threat to life itself. No 
employer should have the right to reject an 
otherwise qualified applicant because of ir* 
relevant factors of race, or religion, or place 
of birth. The employer's right to choose his 
employees freely must be subordinated to 
society’s greater stake in promoting equality 
of opportunity. 

Because of the strategic role labor unions 
play in the labor market, their eligibility 
rules often mean the difference between a 
Job and a bread line. The right of a union to 
act as exclusive bargaining representative car¬ 
ries with it the correlative duty not to deny 
membership because of racial or religious 
grounds. 

We therefore favor the enactment of legis¬ 
lation by Federal and State governments 
for the establishment of F air Employment 
Practice Commissions (FBPC) empowered to 
combat discrimination by issuing cease and 
desist orders enforceable in the courts. 

Toward educational and other quasi- 
public institutions, our task is equaUy clear. 
The Constitution which forbids racial or 
religious discrimination by agencies of the 
state should likewise be applied to such in¬ 
stitutions. We favor the denial of tax ex¬ 
emption and other governmental support to 
any such institution which discriminates. 

In housing, not only must the restrictive 
covenant be outlawed, but landlords should 
be prohibited from selecting their tenants 
on the basis of race, religion, or color. 
Housing la as much affected with a public 
interest, as transportation, recreation, or 
public dining, already protected in some 
States by civil-rights laws. 

In our suffrage, unquestionably, the law 
should be color blind. We favor Federal 
legislation outlawUig the poll tax and the 
white primary. 

In our immigration and naturalization 
laws, we must eliminate every vestige of 
outmoded racial doctrines. The decision to 
admit or exclude an alien should depend 
upon his own worth end not upon the color 
of his skin or the accident of his place of 
birth. 

In every place which solicits public 
patronage—trains, hotels, restaurants, the¬ 
aters, retail stores—^we oppose not only dis¬ 
crimination but segregation as well. 

Another aspect of the fight against dis¬ 
crimination is the effort to curb the insti¬ 
gators of racial prejudice. Such prejudice 
Is often strengthened if not created by the 
circulation of false and malicious defama¬ 
tions of a race or religion or members or ad¬ 
herents thereof. Such hate literature or 
utterances incite the susceptible to violence 
and discrimination. Existing legislation 
against such literature must be vigorously 
and Imaginatively utilized. Racial incite¬ 
ment in public la usually a breach of the 
peace and should be punished as such. Ra¬ 
cial Incitement on the fioor of Congress can 
be curbed simply by the enforcement of ex¬ 
isting congressional rules. We believe fur¬ 
ther that groups which have been libeled 
should have the right by private civil action 
to sue for an injunction, compulsory retrac¬ 
tion, or a minimum penalty. Th\B type of 
legislation avoids the danger of censorship 
or arbitrary governmental action, provides 
no obstacle to unhampered discussion of 
public issues, and furnishes a legal measure 
of speedy self-defense to groups directly af¬ 
fected. We urge also the further exploration 
of this issue with a view of drafting, within 
the framework of our eometltutloiial guaran¬ 


ties, other remedial legislation to cope with 
the evil. 

Finally we urge vigorous Federal protec¬ 
tion of all civil rights. Including enactment 
of a Federal antilynching law. 

Our stress upon the utilization of iegal 
sanctions does not minimize the importance 
of the complementary process of education 
without which no solution is possible. In 
this process of education, legislation and its 
vigorous enforcement play a significant and 
salutary role in molding public opinion. 

But combatting race prejudice is not a 
mere matter of striking at its more obvious 
manifestations. In a country which is ill- 
fed, Ill-housed, and Ill-clothed, where men 
scramble desperately for Jobs, and where 
Insecurity is rife, racial suspicion will fester 
Into racial hatred. This hatred in the long 
run is best prevented by eliminating the 
conditions imder which it thrives. We 
favor legislation assuring full employment, 
social security, decent housing, education for 
all, which promise more than any direct at¬ 
tack. Victory in this struggle will mean an 
America in which all races, all faiths, all 
nationalities, can live in peace and security. 


An International Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. January 17.1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a Statement 
of International Creed issued by me on 
January 5 prior to the first meeting in 
London on January 10 of the United 
Nations Organization. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

A STATBMKNT OF XNTKBNATIONAL CREED 

1. I believe the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion will be a success and will be adequate to 
its responsibilities. 

The world's crying need for a peace of 
Justice and continuity is such that UNO 
cannot fail. 

The carnage of World War n stares us all 
in the face. 

The threat of the atomic bomb and rocket 
warfare hangs over mankind. 

Oin* very fear that we may be inadequate 
should spur the nations to make them 
adequate in UNO. 

2. I believe that all of the Allies, Includ¬ 
ing ourselves, must eliminate the "little 
foxes" of hate, distrust, and suspicion be¬ 
tween ourselves. 

These "little foxes" have been gnawing 
dangerously at the infant vines of Allied 
unity. 

We must all replace the "little foxes" 
with the will, Intent, purpose, and desire 
for a Just and lasting peace. 

8. I believe that America must be a good 
Samaritan to the world, helping it to help 
Itself. 

This means adequate relief for all peoples 
m^istress. That includes the prevention of 
mKiman suffering in Germany and Austria. 

I believe that common Justice. Christian 
charity, and common sense demand that 
Germany and Austria be rehabilitated along 
with the rest of Europe so as to contribute 
to the peace and prosperity of the globe. 

4 . I believe that the Moscow Conference 
of the Big Three, with its give and take, its 
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compromises, Is an excellent omen for the 
future. 

Its results are neither grounds for extreme 
optimism nor extreme pessimism. 

It indicates that the first steps have been 
taken to eliminate discord between the 
Allies. 

If it is followed up in the Far East by 
complete respect for the statesmanship of 
General MacArthur, our progress will con¬ 
tinue there. 

6. I believe that the unsettled problems 
of bleeding Poland can be solved satisfac¬ 
torily with Russia. 

So, too. the well-being of the Baltic, Bal¬ 
kan, and other European peoples, now in 
doubt, con be provided for through agree¬ 
ment with Russia. 

The near eastern and Asiatic problems are 
no more unsolvable than any other prob¬ 
lems, if we will allow right, reason, and Justice 
to prevail. 


Fair Employment Practice Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or CONN E CT I CUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17.1946 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter writ¬ 
ten by Alfred Baker Lewis to the Wash¬ 
ington Post commenting upon the activi¬ 
ties of the Republican Party in several 
Northern States respecting the Fair Em¬ 
ployment Practice Committee, and par¬ 
ticularly calling to the attention of the 
Post readers the fact that the Republi¬ 
cans in the State legislatures have prac¬ 
tically been unanimous against the 
proposal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

FEPC 

President Truman’s endorsement of the 
proposal for a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission Is welcome proof that 
he intends to follow the Roosevelt policies 
In the important work of trying to eliminate 
racial discrimination in job opportunities. 
It is also a significant conunent on the un¬ 
reality of party platform pledges, for the 
Democrats did not in their 1944 platform 
promise a permanent FBPC bill, out of de¬ 
ference to the strength of the reactionary 
southern Democrats, while the Republicans 
made a specific pledge to support such legis¬ 
lation. Yet in most Northern States, except 
New York, the Republicans in the State legis¬ 
latures voted almost solidly against FEPC 
bills and the Democrats voted solidly for 
them. In Connecticut, for example, every 
Democrat In the State legislature voted for 
such a bill and all the Republicans, except 
four, either voted against it or, with the 
same effect, voted to bury it in committee. 
In Massachusetts. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan there was the same pattern of over¬ 
whelming Democratic support and equally 
overwhelming Republican opposition. 

Citizens who believe that racial discrimi¬ 
nation is un-American and should be stopped 
1: employment policies by law ought to sup¬ 
port President Truman wholeheartedly by 
writing their Congressmen accordingly. Es¬ 
pecially the Republican leaders need to be 
reminded of their party’s pledge. 

Alfbeo Bakeb Lewis. 

New York Citt, January 11. 
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PreTeatioii of Deniml Decay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 

or mw BAMPomiB 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rscosd a statement 
entitled “The Prevention of Dental De¬ 
cay/’ prepared by the dental profession 
of New Hampshire, supported by the 
State board of public health, making 
recommendations on the care of the 
teeth, which, if carried into effect, would 
manifestly be in the interest of the pub¬ 
lic health and welfare. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

PBcvutnox or Dextal Obcat 

(The foUowlng statement is authorized by, 
and has the approval of the New Hampshire 
Dental Society, the New Hampshire OouncU 
on Dental Health, and Division of Dental 
Services of the State Department of Health.) 

The New Hampshire State Board of Educa¬ 
tion is deeply interested in cooperating in the 
reduction of dental disease in the New Hamp¬ 
shire schools 

THE 8TOBT OT DENTAL DICAT 

Dental disease is more frequently found In 
this ooimtry than any other disease. 

About 08 percent of all the people in the 
United States are affected by dental decay 
and it is reasonable to eay that at least 50 
percent of dental decay could be prevented 
by the application of the knowledge now 
available to the dental profeeslon. 

Dental dlsrajie is not confined to any one 
group of people. It can occur at aU ages in 
any race, or locality. 

It occurs in famlUes with all levels of in¬ 
come, in either sex. 

Dental dleeafiee, if untreated, lead to tooth¬ 
ache. tooth loss, crooked teeth, inflammation 
of the gums, and later loss of the teeth. 

In addition, diseases of the teeth, if neg¬ 
lected. may be the cause of many ailments. 
Including aboesses. infections in other parts 
of the hodf, resulting In arthritis, neuritis, 
neuralgia, valvular heart dlseaee. and diseases 
of the kidneys and gaatro-lntesttnia tract. 

When the first 2.000,000 draftees of our 
Army were examined, dental defects caused 
more rejections than any other ailment. 

The standards for admission to the Army 
were lowered to the minimum requirement of 
12 teeth out of the usual requirement of 22. 
providing that they were In the right place. 

Our Army could not be raleed with dental 
standards so hl^, therefore they were low¬ 
ered again so that some men were taken Into 
the United Btatee Army without any teeth. 

It is appalling to find any such physical 
condition In our young manhood in this Na¬ 
tion which leads the world in opportunity, 
education, scientific achievement, and Indi¬ 
vidual development. This country has the 
highest standards of living in the worlc* and 
the hlghsst per capita income. 

Dental decay destroys most of the teeth 
that are lost by young persons. More than 
9 of every 10 children, at the age of 6, hnve 
one or more decayed teeth. In New Hamp¬ 
shire there are approximately eight decayed 
teeth at 6 years of age. 

At the age of 18—9 teeth on the average 
have decayed and eeveral teeth have been 
lost. The loes of these teeth results in many 
dental complications. In New Hampshire 
approximately 11 teeth are decayed at 18 
years of age. 


There are not enough dentists In the coun¬ 
try to correct the dental disease that now 
exists in the American public. 

In this country there are about 70,000 den¬ 
tists. including those ssrvlnf in the armed 
farces. 

The ratio of dentists to the population in 
1940 was smaller than in 1080. There is ap¬ 
proximately 1 dentist to 2.000 people in New 
Hampshire. Fifty-five percent of these den¬ 
tists are located in 8 cities. 

Appropriations from the treasuries of our 
Federal. Stats, and local governments for the 
purpose of providing more widespread dental 
servloe will probahty be forthco m ing, but 
these must increase the already heavy tax 
burden. 

KSLP P a X V XW T BEMTAL OBOAT 

It Is just simple, plain common sense to 
apply to the pr^lem aU available imarma- 
tkm poaseased at this time regarding the 
preventlun at dental dacay. 

Through reaearch, knowledge on this sub¬ 
ject will be Inoreaeed some as the years go on 
but it is conservative to say that If we could 
apply the knowledge now po ss e s a e d. we could 
cut the problem In half. 

Research has confirmed the findings of 
dental atithoritlea that the greater part of 
dental decay is caused, generally, by the con¬ 
sumption of too much eugam and starches, 
that dental decay results from acids from 
sugars and starches which are retained in the 
mouth; that a few individuals may consume 
more sugar and starehas than they need but 
may not, because of certain individual condi¬ 
tions of the mouth, retain appreciable quan¬ 
tities resulting in tooth decay; that, on the 
other hand, there are more individuals who 
do not consume too much sugar or starches 
but who retain In the mouth much of that 
which Is eaten, and hence develop dental 
decay; that individuAl characteristics of 
immunity or susceptibility are variables In 
the process of dental decay. 

The consumption of free sugar has in¬ 
creased from 17 pounds per person a year In 
1824 to approxlmatMy IIS pounds just before 
the war. 

In 1823 the estimated per capita consump¬ 
tion of sugar m the United States was less 
than 10 pounds, whereas in many of the last 
20 years it has exceeded 100 pounds. Not 
until 1845 did the per ctqrtta consumption 
reach approximately 20 pounda. 

The total oonstunptlon of eugar In the 
United States has increased elnce 1928 from 
a few thousand tons to more than dOOjOOO 
tons. In 1927 the total oonsumptioD of 
candy was 1.788,000,000 pounds, or a per 
capita of 14.7 pounds. In 1048 the total con¬ 
sumption was 2^81,000,000 pounds, or a per 
capita of 19.0 pounda. which was sold for a 
total of $836,000,000. 

Sugar causes a much larger percentage of 
decay than starches. 

It is. therefore, recommended that: 

1. Less sugar be consumed. Candy as¬ 
sumes a very prominent part among the 
foxms of sugar causing decay It la concen¬ 
trated, lingers a long time in the mouth, and 
it is many times eaten alone, so that the 
sugar may remain In the mouth In contact 
with the teeth for a long period of time. 
Nearly all dental authorities, through re¬ 
search and observation, have reached this 
conclusion. 

2. The practice of mouth hygiene by rins¬ 
ing with water after eating concentrated 
sugars and other foods, is done by forcing the 
water between the teeth by tongue and cheek 
action: through brushing of the teeth with a 
good toothbruah so that aU food particles 
removed. 

8. Bystemstie attention by your dentist to 
receive instruction In mouth hygiene and 
repair of dental damage. 

4. The application of these principlee to 
young children, avoMlng the cultivation of 
artificial appetites for candy. No baby was 
ever bora crying for candy. 


m$iar portion of dental decay Is con- 
naetsd with our excessive consumption of 
sugars ard starches. 

There are many subordinate factor.^ which 
have an Influence on the condition of dental 
decay, some of which are: 

The general physical condition and the 
emotional status of the individual: mouth 
hygiene, and the preeenoe. or lack of certain 
minerals in the soil and the presence or lack 
of certain elements in the diet. Irregular 
arrangement of the teeth and abnormal 
conditions of the gnms and other tissues of 
the mouth are unfavorable factors influenc¬ 
ing mouth hygiene; hereditary influences: 
future research will undoubtedly reveal 
other factors bearing on the cause of teeth 
decay. 

A almple diet which oontalns water; fruit, 
vegetables, milk, and Its products, whole grain 
cereal with a moderate amount of eggs and 
meat and fish will produce the ossentlal ele¬ 
ments for a balanced nutrition. Candy, ex¬ 
cessive sweets and starches tend to destroy 
the afmtlte of a child for an adequate quan¬ 
tity of more essential elements, resulting in 
a variable degree of malnutrition. 

Present-day research is exploring the ef¬ 
fect of ihe mineral fluorine, and other sub¬ 
stances upon dental dacay. The use of fluo¬ 
rine may prove helpful In the prevention of 
dental decay, hut it must be borne in mind 
that the f undamental causes of dental decay 
are the excessive consumption of sugars and 
starches. In most Individuals. 

The dental profession of New Hampshire 
feels that It Is obligated to convey to the 
clMsens of thlr State this brief statement of 
available knowledge at the present time on 
the subject of dental decay and Its preven¬ 
tion. 


Prophecy of Republicati Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or wmooMsuf 

IN THE SENATE OF THB U NIT ED STATES 

Thur$day^ January 17,1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Rboosd a statement issued kiy me on 
January 14. 1948. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rioord, as follows: 

SKVASoa wnjcT ptnuers victokt or comssbva- 

nvi IXPUBLICAIVS AND XXPUUATXON OF NEW 

Since the Senate last met the best interests 
of the Amerioao people have been jeopard¬ 
ised. 

<a) The Matkm has been bumbled and 
fumbled Into the worst strike chaos in a 
quarter of a oentury. 

(b) The Nation has been brought cloeer 
to the greatest Doenaoe facing Amarloa in 
yearn—the menace of inflation which will 
make our bonds, our Insuxmnee polleles. and 
our money vmiueleas. 

(e) Theie bee beoa a reversion to the 
technique of the former administration, that 
of sabotsgittg the ptibiiob respect for the 
National Lc^Slatnre. 

The admlttlstimtion, and by that I mean 
the leaden of the second edition of the New 
Deal (isadm like Hannegan), has done this 
and further pcepated tbe way for Its own 
suicide—for its own eltmlnatUm from the 
nattcmal scene. 

By tie inept and irresponsible acts It has 
hel^ insure the Meetloa in 1946 of a oon- 
servatlve Bepublloan House of Re pr eee nt a- 
ttvea, the ejection in 194B of a eooasrvatlve 
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Republican 3enate and House and President 
of the United States, 

This is no mere wishful thinking. This 
Is indicated by all the signs of the times, 
by the mail which floods my desk from com¬ 
mon folks everywhere protesting the Ad¬ 
ministration's spiritual bankruptcy in our 
hour of national crisis, its surrender to left¬ 
ist inhueiices, its failure to get stability and 
harmony in America. 

What do I mean by conservative Republi¬ 
cans? 1 mean those men who seek to con¬ 
serve the best of the present and the past, 
the best traditions of constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. the best national habits of work, of 
industry, of thrift, of tolerance. I mean 
those men who recognize that change is the 
order of the day and who, therefore dynami¬ 
cally adapt to changing conditions, who offer 
constructive future programs, who utilize the 
best in the heritage of the present and the 
past, who do not fall to every crackpot 
scheme because it has a sincere name or a 
deceptive title. 

New Dealers within and outside the Demo¬ 
cratic Party have unsuccessfully sought to 
besmirch these conservative Republicans, by 
calling them “reactionaries" which tliey are 
not 

A reactionary is obviously one who blind¬ 
ly seeks to retreat to the outmoded condi¬ 
tions of the past, forsaking all progress. 

Americans do not like to bandy terms 
about. But Americans know that the right¬ 
ful use of the above terms demands that 
the term “reactionary" be reserved for the 
Now Dealers. 

It is they who would have us blindly retreat 
to the outmoded conditions of the past, the 
conditions in which a small group of ar¬ 
rogant men could dictate to and sabotage 
the welfare of the great American people. 

That la the condition in which the re¬ 
actionary Eureopean dictatorships of the 
right and left find themselves. 

That was the condition of America, too, in 
bygone nays. Then a small group of an'o- 
gant men, men of great wealth, violated the 
public welfare—thought they were the 
United States. 

Today, it is the racketeering labor bosses— 
at'*ogant. grasping, reckless—who would du¬ 
plicate this condition. !• is they who, stim¬ 
ulate' by the New Dealers, would halt Amer¬ 
ican progress by a ruinous strike epidemic. 

This. then, is first of the points 1 make 
no* 1 against the administration—that it has 
miserably failed to cope with the strike evil. 
Only a law with teeth in it can solve the 
strike problem now .nd protect the public 
interest. Thats the way we handled the 
racketeers of capitalism. 

Such a law would set up compulsory arbi¬ 
tration machinery to be used as a last resort 
to forestall strikes in vital industries. Such 
a aw would revise the Wagner Act and make 
it an instrument for the people, for manage¬ 
ment as well B labor. It would make unions 
responsible for illegal acts. 

The strikes and threats of strikes in the 
telephone, steel, telegram, auto, electric, and 
other industries, arc intolerable in their 
harmful effects on the public welfare. 

The President rays this is the year of de¬ 
cision. Where are the decisions? We are 
only playing blind man’s buff with this strike 
situation. Let’s. Mr. President, make a de¬ 
cision. Tour party at present controls the 
Governm^t. Speak up. Let’s meet the 
situatioi head-on. now, before it gets worse. 
The people are looking for that very action. 

The following is a letter 1 received from 
a union ofliolal: 

"JANUARY 8. 1046. 

“Hon. Albxandir Wxurr. 

United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C. 

"DiAa Ml. Wxlby: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of the OoNomaioNAX. Bacoio contain¬ 
ing your speech of October 4, 1845. X want 
to state that I am In full accord with its con¬ 


tents and congratulate you for yoiir stand in 
the matter. 

“It is high time that something be done to 
eliminate the un-American methods used in 
strikes today. You have broken the ice. 
Keep up the good fight. 

“X have one suggestion to make. Why not 
establish an indiistrial labor court in each 
State? Pay the members of the court an 
adequate salary so as to eliminate any forth¬ 
coming bribes. Have said court weigh the 
facts of all labor disputes and make the de¬ 
cision of said court become final. Also set 
time limits on decisions not to exceed 30 
days. This is merely a suggestion. Maybe 
you have a better one. At any rate keep up 
the good work. It may cost some of us our 
jobs, but I believe it is time for some of us 
Americans to talk American. 

“Sincerely." 

He approved my remarks of October 4.1945, 
made on the floor of the Senate. In that 
speech I laid out a 10* point program, includ¬ 
ing the reevaluation of the entire Wagner 
Act, the enactment of legislation for com¬ 
pulsory arbitration to protect the public 
interest, enactment of legislation making 
unions responsible for violation of contract, 
requiring a full and accurate reporting of 
union finances, the same as corporatlonB, 
amend the Sherman antitrust law to make 
labor organizations engaged in interstate 
commerce subject to the act and prohibit 
them from engaging in unreasonable re¬ 
straints of trade. This is what was approved 
by the letter I just read. It confirms a fur¬ 
ther statement made in my speech that "it 
is our job to aee to it that the racketeer does 
not damage the general welfare." 

Also intolerable Is the increasing menace 
of inflation—a menace which threatens our 
86,000.000 war-bond holders, our 70.000,000 
owners of Insurance policies, our 45,000,000 
bank depositors. 

The administration, which has been posing 
as the heroic littie boy covering the holes in 
the dike against inflation has actually been 
attempting to smash great big holes in that 
dike. 

The administration has, by its one-sided 
labor policy, by its attack on corporations 
ana on their flnemcial integrity, actually en¬ 
couraged strikes. By thus reducing produc¬ 
tion, it has given impetus to inflation. 

It has also stupidly applied price controls, 
penalizing manufacturers for production, 
making them operate at losses or for negligi¬ 
ble returns. In this way, too. it has reduced 
production. 

The administration set out bait for Con¬ 
gress and sought to trap it into smashing the 
line against inflation instead of bolding that 
line. The President recommended to Con¬ 
gress that it increase the salary of legislators. 
But Congress reftised the bait. 

Only recently, the Senate refused to enact 
its own wage increase. In so doing, it acted 
with statesmanship and leadership. 

I believe that everyone of my colleagues 
believes as I do that the Congress is entitled 
to a wage increase. Yet, we know that the 
justice for such an increase Is but one ele¬ 
ment of the whole pictiire we have to con¬ 
sider. 

Had we enacted the increase, we would 
have set a dangerous precedent, we would 
have started an endless cycle of wage in¬ 
creases (which the administration has since 
started by other means) that might bring 
on inflation. 

1 am not arguing that the present wage 
level la equitable. The unions are claiming 
that they must have a 80-percent wage in¬ 
crease in order to meet the Increased cost 
of living. Perhaps this is correct. But un¬ 
less we get production, unless we can pre¬ 
vent Inflation, what good will the wage in¬ 
crease be? 

All of my colleagues are now preparing 
their tax returns. Let me take a moment or 
two to cite the bare facts about my own in¬ 
come as an illustration of the point X am 


My own net taxable Income for 1945 was 
approximately $13,000. Deduct from that: 

Four thousand six hundred dollars fnr in. 
come taxe8*-€tate and National. In fObb, 
when I came to the Senate, my taxes—State 
and National-—on same would have been 
about $1,000. That represents an increase of 
$8,600. 

One thousand five hundred dollars for ex¬ 
penses at business luncheons with my con¬ 
stituents. Nearly every day I have one to 
live constituents as my guests in the Senate 
dining room. This is not entertainment; it 
is not politics. Luncheon often provides the 
only time 1 have to talk over with my con¬ 
stituents their problems, their questions, 
their suggestions. Thus, this represents an 
increase of $1,500 over my expenses in 1939. 

Were 1 in private business, my company 
would pay those expenses and deduct this 
item from its own returns. 

One thousand eight hundred dollars—the 
rental cost alone of maintaining a separate 
residence in Washington, in addition to the 
home which 1 must maintain in Wisconsin. 

Were I in the employ of another, the resi¬ 
dence expense would be borne entirely by 
him while 1 was on company business—just 
as I am now on the Nation’s business. 

When you add up these expenses—$3,600, 
$1,600, $1,800—you get a total of $6,000 over 
my expenses in 1030 This increased cost of 
living represents over half of my 1045 in¬ 
come. When ^ou add to it the increased cost 
of living in food and all other items which 
affect all citizens, you see that Senators have 
been hit harder by price Increases than has 
American labor. Our wages have not gone 
up one cent, although American labor’s wages 
have gone up considerably. 

X trust that these facts in my personal case 
will point up the situation in which my 
brother Senators find themselves. 

We did not and we will not. however, vote 
ourselves a wage increase until we are cer¬ 
tain that its effects will in no way be harm¬ 
ful to the best interests of the American 
people. We have thought this problem 
through. 

That me^ns we will not Increase the dan¬ 
ger of inflation, no matter how much the 
administration would entice us to do so. 

If money becomes valueless, wage in¬ 
creases become meaningless. Is that not the 
lesson of the inflation-stricken lands of con¬ 
tinental Biuope? 

The strikers are not alone at fault. Their 
leaders are. Labor has simply been shown 
the increase in the cost of living and sold 
the idea that they should have an equivalent 
increase on that basis only. No consideration 
has been given to the other factors. The 
truth has not been told these men. The 
public interest has been shunted aside. The 
old poison of capital imperialism, hate of 
capital, and of men who build and construct 
has been thrown in their eyes. It is the old 
technique used through the ages; “Whom 
the gods would destroy, they would first make 
mad." 

What factors were ignored? 

(1) The rights of the rest of the 139.000;000 
Americans (there la estimated a million out 
on strike; there are 50.000.000 others working) 
and our need for production. 

(2) The Government of the United States, 
which needs the taxes and a healthy eco¬ 
nomic current in its vitals, not a diseased 
current. 

(3) The returning veterans who need the 
homes, the cars, the washing machines, and 
the jobs. 

(4) The world, which just now, when our 
representatives in London are trying to get 
underway with the UNO. needs the example 
of a United States harmonious. 

(5) In discussing what factors were ig¬ 
nored, apparently the function of the OPA, 
which is to hold the line, the threat to in¬ 
flation, the problems of management in this 
reconversion period, all appear to have been 
Ignored by the strikers. 
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Senate didn't ignore these factors. 
That Is why it refused to Increase the salary 
of Senators. 

The third and last point I wish to make 
now is that the administration has continued 
its efforts to undermine the American people's 
faith in the legislature which they them¬ 
selves elected. 

The President in his recent radio address 
sought to move the blame of the muddled na¬ 
tional picture from downtown Washington, 
where the blame belongs at the doorstep of 
his own agencies, to Capitol Rill, where the 
blame does not belong. 

For some reason or other, soldiers abroad 
are given the Impression that Congress is to 
blame for their failure to be demobilised. 
Who's pulling that fast one? Speaking in 
the Senate on this very subjec on December 
7. 1045. I said: "Who is propagandising the 
servicemen or who is failing to tell them the 
truth?" If any blame belongs to Capitol Hill 
it is the administration's failure for 18 years 
to enact a constructive labor policy into law 
in the interests of labor, management, and 
the people. As a result we are today reaping 
the whirlwind. 

It is true that the C on gres s has rejected 
some of the President's recommendations 
for legislation. In so doing Congress has 
put a definite brake on the continuance of 
these New Deal policies. If the people want 
New Deal legislation to continue, if they want 
New Deal philosophy to contimie to shape 
the future of .this country, then they should 
follow Ifannegan's recent advice at Boston 
and elect New Dealers neat November. But 
1 am positive, as 1 hmvf stated heretofore, 
that such is not the desire of a large ma¬ 
jority of the American people. Congress 
knows that the only way to get production 
is by work, not by following the fetish of 
legislation. Had all the President's proposals 
been enacted, we would not have had a 
smaller debt but a larger debt; not more 
production but less production; not more 
domestic harmony but leu harmony. 

I oonolude with this thought. The tide 
of new deallsm is at last at its ebh. The 
end of deficit-spending and deficit-thinking 
is at band. The hour draws close for the 
demoblUaatlon d bureaucracy and the end 
of Federal regimentation. 

The floodtlde of creative, constructive, 
conservative republicanism will soon be with 
us to sweep away the unlamented vestiges 
of new deallsm. 


The New Worid Court 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 

or OBSGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. MORSE. Bfr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Racoaii an editorial 
entitled “The New World Court," pub¬ 
lished In the New York Times for Janu¬ 
ary 15.1946. I think the editorial ig one 
of the finest I have read on the subject 
of the world court and in support of 
the compulsory Jurisdiction of that court, 
in keeling with the resolution which I 
have pending before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RicotD, 
as follows: 

TRX NSW WCaiA COUIT 

The first step toward the formation of the 
new International Court of Justice provided 
by the Charter of the United Nations has 


been completed with the nomination of 78 
eminent international Jurists to Its bench. 
The Court itulf will consist of 15 members to 
be elected by UNO's Security Oounoil and 
Asumbly at their present seuton. But the 
large number of nominations is in itaelf evi¬ 
dence of the high prestige and wide ac¬ 
ceptance enjoyed by the Court by virtue of 
the work of Its predecesKirs. It is a special 
tribute to this country's role In the develop¬ 
ment of international tribunals, as weU as 
to its Juridical system, that although the 
united States propossd only one ofSoial 
American candidate, two other Americans 
were likewise placed in nomination by other 
nations. 

The oiacial American candidate Is Judge 
Oreen H. Hackworth. legal adviser to the 
State Department, who has participated In 
the drafting of many treaties and the codi¬ 
fication of international law. and who was 
the suceessor to EUhu Root on the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Arbitration. But. In addition. 
Venesuela has nominated Prof. Charles O. 
Fenwick, distinguished political scientist and 
speidallst In inter<^Amerlcan affairs; and, 
what is most noteworthy, six other nations 
have combined to nominate Manley O. Hud¬ 
son. who was for many years a distinguished 
member of the old World Court even though 
the United States had rejected it, together 
with the League of Nations. 

Under the statute of the Court, only one 
of these three candidates may be elected, but 
the election of one is assured. So, presum¬ 
ably. is the election of one member from 
each of the other Big Five. This means that 
the new Court will rest on a far broader 
foundation than the oid. For it will have not 
oniy an American as one of its Judges, but 
also a Russian, and both the United States 
and Russia, which were absent from the old 
Court, will now be official members, thus 
bringing in effect two new worlds under its 
Jurisdiction. 

Under the United Nations Charter, all 
signatories are obligated to seek a peaceful 
settlement of all disputes likely to endanger 
international peace and security. Judicial' 
measures are specifically enumerated as one 
method for such settlement. Indeed, the 
Security Council is enjoined, if it deems nec¬ 
essary. to call upon the disputants to use 
such methods, and the Charter qMclfioally 
provides that all "le^ disputes" shall be 
referred to the Court as a general rule. In 
addition, the statute of the Court Itaelf pro¬ 
vides that It may act in all oases which the 
parties refer to it, and In all matters spe¬ 
cially provided for in the Charter or in 
treaties or conventions. This wide Jurisdic¬ 
tion is ususlly limited in practice by tbe very 
nature of the Court, which brings before it. 
not Intrinsically political disputes whleh can 
be settled only by political means, but rather 
Justiciable Issues subject to Judicial decision. 
This makes It more Importint than ever that 
as part at mankind's new effort to escape 
deetmotlon tbe jurlsdletion of the Court 
should be anchored even more securely than 
It Is at present. 

Under the present statute, the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Court depends ordinarily on 
agreement between two states to refer a 
dispute to it. But there Is sJso an "optional 
clause," providing that In a limited number 
of cases, dealing primarily with Intmpreta- 
tion of treaties and tfamUotm of law, the 
member states accept the compulsory Juris¬ 
diction of the Court, wbl^ would fating be¬ 
fore it automatically all disputes of this 
kind In whleh such states may become In¬ 
volved. Both the United States and Russia 
have hitherto qpposed compulsory Jurisdic¬ 
tion for much the same reasons that Induced 
them to Insist on a veto power In the 
Security Council. But developments shiee 
the statute was drafted, In particular the 
amval of Uie atomic bomb, make It eseenUal 
that the very Mea of a settleiiient of Inter- 
natlonal disputes before an international 
tribunal should be strengthened. The 


United States has now an opportunity to 
make up for Its neglect of the old Court by 
taking the lead in strengthening the new. 
A resolution to that effect is already pending 
before the Senate. We are confident that 
the great majority of the American people 
would be In favor of such action if the Issue 
were presented to them. 


Tlic Pearl Haibor hqiiirj 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

or ILUNOXS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. 1 think 
it is generally recognised that the New 
York Times is one of the leading news¬ 
papers in the United States. It reports 
the news as it finds it. and its editorial 
policy is fair and factual. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Ricxian an editorial en¬ 
titled “The Pearl Harbor Inquiry," pub¬ 
lished in'the New York Times of Janu¬ 
ary 5, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

THX PBASL HARBOa XMQUUIT 

The Oongremional Pearl Harbor Investigat¬ 
ing Committee has completed perhape two- 
thlrde of the task It aaeumed ae It goes into 
reoeae to allow its new chief counsel to Xa- 
mlliarlLe himself with the context of the 
approximately 1,000,000 words of testimony 
thus far recorded and with the outline of 
teetlmony still to be heard. On the basis 
of what already has been adduced, especially 
with the testimony in tbe record of the top 
State Department, Army and Navy command 
In Washington at the time of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, it is possible to draw 
some general conclusions that hardly can be 
changed by any further testimony. 

One conclusion Is that neither President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Secretary SUmson, 
Secretary Knox, nor any Army or Navy oom- 
mander actually expected the December 7 
attack on Pearl Harbor, had any prior knowl¬ 
edge of Japanese plane, or, most Importantly, 
had deployed our forces for the purpose of 
inviting a Japanese assault to "get the United 
States into war," as tbe prewar—and post¬ 
war—isolationlete have eo recklessly charged 
and have so desperately been attempting to 
inrove. 

If the Pearl Harbor investigation has done 
nothing else, it has laid the ghost of that 
charge. Tbe wild stones that have been cir¬ 
culated since Deoember 1941 of preknowledge, 
of White Rouse oommltments to other na¬ 
tions, and of White Houee maneuvering to 
bring about what actually happened have 
been proved either false or a biased distor¬ 
tion of what actually oeeurred behind the 
scenes. Admlial Btaxt, Chief of Naval Op- 
emttons at the time of the attack, tersely 
summed up the informed opinion of the in¬ 
siders when, in answer to a question from 
Senator Lucas as to whether he believed that 
any man or group of men in the Government 
"trapped the Japanese in order to get them to 
attack Pearl Harbor so as to make It easier 
to get a declaration of war from Oongress," 
he said: "1 do not. The Japanese were the 
real cause of the attack on Pearl Harbor." 

Another general conclusion that emerges 
from the h u ndreds of thousands of words of 
testimony—<itte that may not be eo evldeat 
to the casual reader but is, nevertbeleee, ex- 
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pllclt in much of the testimony of Army and 
Navy witne8seB--«ls that the prewar lack of 
cooperation between the Army and Navy 
from top to bottom, was an Important con¬ 
tributing factor—if not the principal one— 
to the tragic consequences of the Pearl Har¬ 
bor attack. What cooperation existed was of 
the casual social sort, dependent largely on 
personal relations. There was a continual 
overlapping of functions. When the vital 
question of strengthening outlying bases in 
the Pacific arose. General Short—according 
to the committee record—demanded Army 
control of the islands if Army filers and 
ground troops were used there, and Admiral 
Kimmel replied: “Over my dead body.** 
MaJ. Gen. Sherman Miles, the chief of Army 
Intelligence in Washington in 1941, previ¬ 
ously had testified that Army-Navy jealousies 
blocked for months before December 7. 1941, 
the establishment of a joint intelligence of¬ 
fice. **Thl8 sounds a litle ridiculous now.'* 
the general said, *‘but that is what was going 
on In those days." 

In the first report on the disaster to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt by the late Secretary Knox, 
a report which was just released last night, 
it was revealed that this lack of Interservice 
unity frustrated the Navy's attempt to find 
and pursue the Japanese force The Army, 
through use of its radar, tracked the attack¬ 
ing planes back to their carriers to the north¬ 
ward of the Island. The Navy, searching In 
the wrong direction to the southeastward, 
did not receive this Intelligence for 2 days. 

There still are Important witnesses to be 
heard, including General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel. our respective Army and NaVy com¬ 
manders in the Hawaiian Islands on the day 
of the Japanese attack. But the main out¬ 
lines of the picture have been drawn. The 
record of the hearings, if properly digested 
and condensed, should be an Important 
document for the future. For between its 
covers the ghost of Presidential duplicity is 
laid and the skeleton of Ai’my-Navy jealousy 
is rattled. 


ImportatioB of Swiss Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

• or 

HON. GUY CORDON 

or OJIXGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter ap¬ 
pearing in the Sunday Portland Ore¬ 
gonian of December 23, 1945, written by 
Mr. Tom Burns, dealing with the impor¬ 
tation of Swiss watches. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DEMAND—"MADE IN IT. 8. A.'* 

To the Editor: 

The undersigned and thousands of other 
storekeepers recently received a 161-word, 
$2.88, night lettei telegram from BSr. S. 
Ralph Laerus, 200 Hudson Street. New York 
City. This gentleman signs himself, **Pre6i- 
dent American Watch Assemblers* Associa¬ 
tion.** As this outfit assembles Swiss 
watches, only the use of the word American 
should be a criminal offense. Mr. Lazrus 
requested me **to petition Oregon's congres¬ 
sional delegation, and the State Secretary 
Byrnes, to prevent the United States Govern¬ 
ment reducing the niunber of Swiss watches 
now being imported.*' 

Zn thoroughbred Chaucerian lingo I re¬ 
fused. Reasons for refusal follow: T. Albert 
Potter, president, Elgin National Watch Co., 


Elgin, HI., wrote me: "For 8^ years the 
American watch industry has been the only 
source of supply for the highly critical time¬ 
pieces, and timing mechanisms without 
which we and our allies could not have won 
the war.'* And Walter W. Cenerazao. presi¬ 
dent. American Watch Workers* Union, wrote 
me: “Don't forget that the German-Swiss 
watch cartel made military timing devices 
for such brute beast war criminals as Hitler. 
Himmler, Hess, Goerlng, Ribbentrop, Baeder, 
Schact. Keitel, Doenitz. Mussolini. Laval. 
Quisling, Hlrohlto, and Yamashlta." 

The Appendix of the Congressional Record, 
page A6857. contains an Insert by Hon. 
Robert P. Rich, of Pennsylvania, which is 
headed, "Who's to Make the Watches?** from 
which I quote: "The number of Importers 
of Swiss watches has Increased from 50 In 
1940 to more than 600 at present. 

"A total of more than 28,000,000 Swiss 
watches have been brought into the United 
States since the start of the war, represent¬ 
ing a total of 14 years of work for 8.000 
American watchmakers. Imports In October 
alone amounted to 2,100,000 watches.** 

Walter W. Cenerazzo writes me; "We have 
only three factories left, making American 
jeweled watches—Elgin, Hamilton, Waltham," 
and that labor, at long last has begun to 
awake to the harsh fact that importing com¬ 
petitive foreign goods is simply a way of ex¬ 
porting American jobf. Which is 100-per¬ 
cent correct. Therefore, the undersigned, for 
60 years a student and practitioner of horol¬ 
ogy. with American and European factory 
expexlence. pleads with you, Mr. Genuine 
American, to buy, "Made In U. S. A *' 

Tom Burns. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. FEIQHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Ricord, I include the following state¬ 
ment by General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Chief of Staff. United States ^ 
Army, supplementing his remarks on de¬ 
mobilization made to Members of Con¬ 
gress in the Auditorium, Library of Con¬ 
gress, Tuesday, January 15, 1946: 

INTBODUCTXON 

1 havp come here this morning because a 
very human desire to get soldiers home in a 
hurry has clashed with the Army's man¬ 
power needs to do the job which has been 
assigned to us by the Government. It is a 
big job. Even with the fighting over it takes 
a great many men to carry out our mission. 
Overseas requirements in manpower for the 
long-term occupation job and for the tem¬ 
porary, but still imfinished, business of wind¬ 
ing up the affairs of our great war establish¬ 
ment in both Europe and the Pacific are 
matters of cold, hard fact. They cannot be 
obscured by emotion and near hysteria. Evi¬ 
dently the relation of demobilization to these 
tasks which remain to be done Is understood 
only partially by some and not understood at 
aU by others. 1 believe the thing needed now 
is the fullest clarification. 

There is no mystery in demobilization. 
There are no hidden ball plays. Long be¬ 
fore our vlotory In Europe, General Marshall 
approved a master plan which has served 
and still serves as the basis of establishing 


priority of men for discharge. In any job 
as big as this one there are bound to be 
modifications made in the light of experi¬ 
ence. But I assure you that X have made and 
intend to make no changes In the basic plan. 
The plan was simply this: to discharge men 
as quickly as possible and to the limit of 
available shipping with priority on those with 
the longest and hardest service—that Is, 
with the most points. These criteria were to 
govern until we reached the point where 
minimum personnel requirements to do the 
jobs In hand were threatened by the rate of 
discharge. We have been in the business of 
discharging veterans from the Army under 
the point system for 8 months, with the 
system at full blast for the past 4 months 
since VJ-day. Men have been discharged so 
fast that the five millionth passed through 
one of the separation centers last week. 

We used shipping to the utmost and se¬ 
cured the complete cooperation of the Navy 
in our zeal to get every man and woman 
back from overseas who could be spared. 
There is no longer any shortage of trans¬ 
ports. and the shipping people assure me 
they will have vessels where and when we 
need them to bring troops home. The fact 
is that we worked so fast that about 10 dajrs 
ago we had to slow the pace so that the work 
of our forces in Europe and the Pacific would 
not suffer too much ffom lack of manpower. 
The announcement of that slowdown was 
what touched off the fireworks. 

If there has been any confualon in the 
minds of the soldiers overseas or their fami¬ 
lies at home, I propose to clear it up now. 

CAUSES OF CONFUSION 

Primarily, two underlying causes are re¬ 
sponsible for the present confusion, which 
fc ’ a time has quite evidently exceeded the 
power of any information program to control. 
The first is that the Nation’s release from 
the urgency of war starte«l an emotional 
wave to get men out of tho Army. This is 
wholly understandable. It was to be ex¬ 
pected. But I am frank to say that I had 
never anticipated this omotional wave would 
reach proportions of near-hysteria. I am 
confident that members of the Congress are 
as anxious as 1 that at aight thinking be 
substituted for emotion in this matter which 
strikes dose to the firesides of several mil¬ 
lion families. The sreond cause of our pres- 
en^ discontent rises, I believe, from the al¬ 
most incredibls speed with which the War 
Department moved ir bringing men home 
from VJ-day to the close of the year. In¬ 
cluding discharged men and women who 
wore air ady in tnls country, more than 
5.000,000 members of our VS-day army, 80 
percent of them veterans of foreign service, 
have now returned to civilian life. While 
the vast majority of the combat men are 
home, there still remain some who have not 
been returned. These men are our greatest 
concern, and every effort will be made to 
return them as soon as possible. 

All sorts of emergency measures were de¬ 
vised by the War Department to step up the 
speed of its demobilization processes Per¬ 
formance has far exceeded the most optimis¬ 
tic schedules announee<l by our planners at 
the time Japan surrendered. 

WAR DEPARTMENT EETZMATBS AND PERFORMANCE 

Between the close of hostilities in Germany 
and the collapae of Japan, we had discharged 
just under 600,000. When General Marshall 
addressed a joint meeting of the Congress 
last September he told, you that estimates 
then called for the release In September of 
450,000; in October of 550,000, and during 
each month thereafter of between 700,000 
and 800.000. (See charts: "Cumulative Re¬ 
turns to Civilian Life" and "Progress of Da- 
mobilization.”) 

But compare performance with prediction. 
In September, instead of 450,000, the number 
actually released was 597,000; in October, we 
more than doubled our estimate, releasing 
Ijno.OOO instead of the 650,000 predicted. 
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In November. Instead ol between TOOjQOO and 
SOOtOOO we dlecharged 1496,000; in December* 
the number was 1.112,000. So that, with the 
eetimatea for those months lUed ai about 
2.6OOJ0OO. we actually exceeded our prediction 
by 1,660,000. This meaxM that 1.666,000 men 
and women who had no expectation in Sep¬ 
tember, of coming home eo soon, wm already 
reunited with their lamillee by the cloae of 
the year. That is the extant to which the 
War Department has exceeded any so-oalled 
commitment to the men. 

The very stepping up of these returning 
shipmente undoubted helped to create con¬ 
fusion by stimulating optindam among serv¬ 
icemen and their families. But* in addition* 
during this same period a great many mie- 
leadlng i tatements were made by indiTMuals 
some of whom were in the Army itself, that 
served to cloud the imue. All this time, 
which was long before I came to Wbehing- 
ton, ^e War Department waa doing a job 
whitis 1 believe must be considered ae one of 
Its greateat achievements. Certainly, there 
haa never been auim a pihanned movement of 
men over great distanoee in the history of 
any nation. Yet* in the face of this un¬ 
precedented performance, erltletame baaed 
largely on indivklual eesee were deliberately 
coniuelng matters further. The preecnoe of 
a high*p^t man still in service at some one 
station, bee e u s e of some special need at that 
station* came to be interpreted* loudly, as a 
failure of the entire deoiobttlaatkm program. 
We must admit that there have been inregu- 
laritiee caused by the immenaity of the prob¬ 
lem, by the fact that the Army hae been 
spread all over the world, and that we could 
not have a perfectly uniform application of 
the point-score system. D is covery of the fact 
that a man had been rdeased as surplus, 
with fewer than the critical number of points, 
raised cries of injustice. 

While these criticisms were being aired, 
ships poured the combat veterans of long 
service into home ports in schedule-breaking 
numbers. The War Department and oversesa 
comznanders made every effort to get as 
many men home for Christmas with their 
families as was humanly possible. 

TKX JMCQliFSyXBLlS 

But In this spectacular snocese of demo¬ 
bilisation be tw e e n VJ-day and the first of 
the year, the Army was rapidly approaching 
the foreseen jimeture of two ineompatlMes: 
The speed of dcmobflixatlon and our duties 
at home and overseas—^the occupation mis- 
slon delegated to us by higher authority and 
the protection and disposal of millions of 
tons of Government property throughout the 
wortd. repres e nting billions of dollars of 
American taxpayers* money. 

When General Marshall spoke to you last 
September, the War Department planners es¬ 
timated that the point of definite interfer¬ 
ence between these objectives would be 
reached some time In the coming epring. 
The simple fact is that the apeed-up In ile- 
mobillzation during the fall and early winter 
advanced that altuation to the presents. 

That ia the crux of the whole matter. 

If we were to continue shipping men home 
at the rate we reached during the past few 
months, about April we would have nothing 
left but a woefully tnadefjuate number of 
volunteers —we would Itteraily have **n]in CFut 
of Army.** That is the reason for the slow¬ 
down. There le no change In poUey; there 
Is no change In plan. We have merely 
reached a point in the pursuance of our 
plana and icicles which we knew we must 
face when the time eame. That time is now. 
We took all possible steps to meet inescap¬ 
able needs without slowing the paee of de- 
mobillxation. We pressed the reerutting cam¬ 
paign to the utmost In order to bring vefiun- 
teers into the Army who could take the place 
of those over s e a s. We urged that positive 
steps be taken to provide us our full <|Uota8 
of 60.000 men monthly through the Selective 
Service System. We required an theater com¬ 


manders overseas to tnstttuta the meat 
scarchlDg drive to cut dosm thetar satisaatsa 
In manpower nesdsii for ormpatico dutlsa* 
for supply, and for ttoe satssksiva persQuaai 
rcqulrcft to eloas up ovencaa dspe^. ports* 
ware h o u ses, beees. We had Mao to cooperate 
with ttm designated dligmaal ageoctea In dls- 
pcelng of Oovemasent property ae expedi¬ 
tiously as poesaile whBa still taking all nec¬ 
essary precautions to protect It. amiiar 
instmelions were Iwued to all commanders 
at home. 

Pursuant to the instructione both General 
MacArtbur In itw Paeifio and General Mc- 
Naxney in Europe have made eatenatve econ- 
oBUee. The training ol recruits in this coun¬ 
try was recently cut from 17 to IS wedtat so 
that these men would be available sooner 
for overseas. We have taken every maasure 
we could think ot, and by no eystem of 
mathematlce or sUderule magic Is it possible 
to make the flow of avatlabia replaomnente 
equal all the men we MMMfid like to taring 
hoase now but who must be replaced if we 
are to do our job. 

Now. understand this—the man who do 
not need replacemmit when their jbtaa are 
finished will come home immediately. So 
far aa possible this will be In the order of 
their point aeoree and length of service. 
These wUl be the surplua men. the men avail¬ 
able for dlacharge. But If we are not to dlt- 
integcate oiir oocupatibn forew certain men 
must be kepi until trained replacements are 
available or their job flnlabed. 

Now. whenever there are indlvidnal exoep- 
tieme to a general rule, bittsmem is auft to 
arlse—espeolany In the hearts of hamesiefc 
boys. I reallae that fully, and it is abso¬ 
lutely essential that the immediate com¬ 
manding oiBcer of every man so affected rea¬ 
lizes it, also. He must personally explain to 
him bow he fits into the big picture and 
what his duty Is. 

Surely, where remaining on foreign duty 
for 1. 2, or 3 months longer—that is the most 
involved here—makes the difference between 
om Arm 3 r*s doing Its job or falling to do its 
job—I believe I know the American soldier 
well enough to be certain what he will do— 
if he understands the need. He win stick 
there and do a good job—and gripe. 

urn XK axPLACsassMT aysrsif 

One thing right here on this matter of 
replacementa which I believe la generally mis- 
imderatood la why, if we recruit 6.600 men 
today, we cannot release 6jtl00 men from the 
Army to m o r ro w , or next week, or next month. 
The answer Is quite simple When you ana¬ 
lyse the problem. 8o far ae essential jobe 
fn the tbeatcr are cancemed. the reemfta 
become available not when they enlist but 
only when they arrive overseas, trained to 
take ova* their aasIgnmcntB. If. an 16-year-, 
old enlists or Is Inducted throi^ selective 
service in this country, he goes off to a camp 
for 8 months to loam tbe rudiments of being 
a soldier. 

If a trained man already In tbe Army 
chooaes to volunteer for regular enlistment, 
he Is entitled to a furlough In the United 
States which will make him usMese ae a re¬ 
placement until he returns. Any way you 
work it. there le bound to be a lag of 8 to 
6 months in this reptecement business. It 
cannot be avoided. The men who enUat os 
are drafted between now and not Mty will 
not be available in tima to solve the imme¬ 
diate problem before ue, even If there were 
enough of them. They are the effective re¬ 
placements lor men to be dlechetgad 8 to 6 
months from now. The lack of re placem e n ta 
facing tbe Army now la due to the shortage of 
selecUve s e r v ios man and the voUmtaecs of 
the last 6 months in 1M6. Beoause they' 
did not come In fast enough* we must slow 
down our dischargs rate now. 

ova jowovamasa 

The people at home must understand this, 
too. Aooqptance of the need for ke^^ing 
large numbers of men overseas at the present 


ttaks has, 1 believe, in an understanding of 
aU the naesnary tasks they auist perform. 
I waa a thsatsr oommander myaell, you will 
reasembes. 1 waa bade bare. I 

am thoroughly familiar with the protaiema 
which Oeaiaral Meilarney, the preesnt thsater 
coBanumdsc* faces in Qomany. From my 
personal knowladge of oemditfcma In Burope* 
It Is easy to psojsct in my mind the oom- 
parable, and in a geographleal sense, far more 
dlffleolt probtema whtaii Oensral MacArtbur 
faces In the Paelfic. 


Perhaps we sometimes speak in too general 
terms of what our troops are doing In Burope. 
obscuring the manifold tasks to which men 
are assigned. We speak of commitments end 
obligations. Let me translate sucb words 
into a picture of their meaning, as an army 
of occupation goes about the dally task of 
policing an enemy country and dlepoaing of 
tbe prodigious Etores assembled to fight the 
war. 

Start with our primary and continuing 
misaion of occupation dtutisa. Troops as¬ 
signed to this work supervise the German 
and Austrian Governments. It is a complex 
Job. We are going through the throes of re¬ 
conversion on this country. No one is more 
femtilar than jrou gentlemen with the prob¬ 
lems and the dtfllcaltles encountered even in 
this peaceful land. Germany and Austria 
are going through reconveralon* too. In our 
zones In Uiose two unhappy countries tbe 
Army is ret^xmsftale for supervising ah the 
headaches of a change-over from wartopeace, 
with the .added directive that we must make 
certain these people are so disarmed* both 
economically and In a military Mnsc, that 
they cannot make waj- again. Beconversion 
measures In thoee two countries are enor¬ 
mously eomifiteated by devastation. Normal 
facilities of living have been destroyed tn all 
the cities and there is scarcity ott even the 
barest eesentlals in consumer goode which 
Amcrleans expect to find in any comer store. 
It requires a greet many men to supervise 
the local governments in our aone In Ger¬ 
many and Austria with a civilian population 
of over l&jOAOJOdO. However much you may 
delegate local work to Germans, you still 
have the responsibility for policing these 
people, thsir mdustry, trade and commerce, 
food and agriculture, educatlop. finance, tele¬ 
phone and telegraph and transportation. For 
details of the men used see chart attached. 
Overseas Employment of the Army. The 
figures represent the total air and ground 
troopa required. 

On January 1 there were 622^000 American 
soldiers assigned to tbe European Theater. 
General MCNarsiey eetimatae that this num- 
biar wUl be cut to 406J006 by April 1 and to 
3074X10 by the lot of Jidy. In the Mediter¬ 
ranean Theater on January 1 we had 81.000 
American troopa, a number which will be 
gradually reduced to 284XK) by. July. The 
sum of tbe July figures for both European 
and Mediterranean theaters—388,600—is the 
total number of Amerlcait troops who will 
remain stationed in thoee areas at the end 
of the first half ot 1946. 

Let me tell you in some detail what our 
men are doing in Germany and Atutrla 
Demilitarization of Germany* for example, 
means demolition, of her fortificationa and 
other tnstallationi. including industrial 
plants selected for destruction under our 
ectmotnie program. Approximately 8.000 
enemy military Installations will be destroyed 
undfw the supervision of American soldiers 
in Germany. 

The total area of our zone Is about 60,000 
square milea and contains 86 major centers 
of population and much rural territory. We 
have ttxmed over ttao job of maintaining tow 
and order to local poUea fhtcea. but they have 
to be supervised and reinforoad hy a mocha* 
nixed constabulary focoe of Aaaericen eol- 
diera. Two thoueand mfies of Uktarnatloiua 
or ittterasonal bouxutorlse muet be patrolled. 
If this is not done effectively, thousands of 
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refugees from other seetlons of Xurope infil¬ 
trate into our aone adding to our burden of 
feeding, housing, and extending medical 
cam to these elctims of war. Military stores, 
telephone exchanges, electrical plants, road 
and railroad bridges, and other points which 
might be targets of enemy sabotage must be 
guarded. 

Then there is the extensive intelligence 
and counterintelligence work required to 
carry out the work of denaxiflcation and 
pacification. This Includes a constant 
watch for subversive activities, evaluation 
and processing of Naal documents, super¬ 
vision of civilian censorship, and the con¬ 
duct of counterintelligence which alone is 
expected to result in the arrest of an over-all 
total of 600,000 persons. Unquestionably, 
many prominent Naxis are still at large 
because of a shortage of trained counterin¬ 
telligence personnel. 

I must remind you that we are operating 
in an enemy country where the most con¬ 
stant surveillance must be maintained over 
the civilian population to make certain that 
no elements are allowed to develop organized 
opposition. In addition to this, serious 
crime, minor thievery, and pilferage are a 
constant concern of our military police. 
Post exchanges, railroad trains, and supply 
depots are frequent targets, and vehicles are 
stolen. In most cases the thieves are quickly 
taken, but happenings of thla sort are so 
frequent that we can never relax our 
alertness. 

Discipline in this respect has a wider sig¬ 
nificance than the simple protection of the 
lives of American soldiers and of Govern¬ 
ment stores. Our example In maintaining 
law and order throughout the conquered 
countries will have the most far-reaching 
effect in hastening the pacification of the 
German people, if, through curtailment of 
manpower, lawlessness and contempt for the 
American brand of justice should be permit¬ 
ted to develop, It would not only hurt our 
progress in Germany but would weaken our 
prestige throughout Slurope. Quickly, our 
commanders and forces would be in an im¬ 
possible position. 

In addition to these operations, recruits 
from this country, who have already been 
given their basic training as soldiers, must 
be further trained in occupation duties after 
arrival. This means that experienced men 
from the occupation force must he detailed 
to instruct them—another drain on the over¬ 
all manpower assigned to this work. 

These duties have taken no account of the 
men who must be assigned to the procure¬ 
ment, storage, and distribution of supplies. 
Besides the normal function of supplying the 
military forces, General McNarney’s theater 
has the respoiiblbllity of providing for such 
agencies as United Nations Relief and Re¬ 
habilitation Administration and the Foreign 
Zjiquldation Oommlasion. The problem is 
complicated by the limited amount of rail 
transportation. Although civilians are em¬ 
ployed as much as possible, there are limits 
to the effectiveness of their use. In order to 
reduce stealing in a land where goods are 
very scarce, civilians are usually worked in 
depot areas where they can be closely super¬ 
vised. To give you an idea of the economies 
in military manpower obtained by the use of 
civilian labor, the theatter engineer employs 
6& percent German prisoners of war. 20 per¬ 
cent German civilians, and only 21 percent 
American soldiers. 

The task of providing communications 
throughout the United States zone was 
greatly hampered by the damaged and 
chaotic condition in which the established 
lines of communication were found when we 
took over. These facilities must provide not 
only for the occupational forces but for the 
minimum needs of the civilian population. 
Oonsiderable construction of bridi^ and, to 
a lesser extent, of highwasrs and waterways 
U necessary. OivlUan labor under mUitary 
supervision Is utilized in oonstruotion, but 


because of the technical nature of the work 
our own Signal Corps troops are required to 
perform maintena n ce on signal communica¬ 
tion facilities. German civilians are oper¬ 
ating such ground transport as exists, under 
our Army’s supervision. The system of air 
transport must be operated entirely by otur 
troops. 

DISPOSAL or OOVXSNMIMT PROPIRTT 

Of considerable importance is the disposal 
of united States property remaining in the 
theater, as well as the storage and orderly 
destruction of captured enemy material. 
The size of this latter part of the task is 
indicated by the fact that 100 depots and 
dumps are in operation for storage of ma¬ 
terial captured from the enemy. One such 
depot alone contains over 400.000 tons of 
ammunition. 

At the present time United States prop¬ 
erty valued at more than $7,000,000,000 Is 
being stored, guarded, and maintained by 
troops In the European theater. A great deal 
of effort has gone into the roll-up and con¬ 
centration of this property, but there still 
remains a vast amount to be done. 

Regardless of whether this property Is 
stored for the use of our occupation forces, 
returned to the United States for current 
and future needs of the Army, in process 
of being declared surplus, or already declared 
surplus but not disposed of by the disposal 
agencies, the Army has the complete respon¬ 
sibility for care, maintenance, protection, de¬ 
livery, and fiscal accounting for such prop¬ 
erty. These responsibilities also apply to 
captured enemy property. All of these vast 
stores requiie a large force of men not only 
to inventory, pack, and supervise their dis¬ 
posal but to guard them. This is property 
belonging to the United States Government, 
its care entrusted to the Army. Some of it 
is machinery or instruments requiring spe¬ 
cial mainteance for protection from deterio¬ 
ration. 

That is a very brief and a very rough sum¬ 
mary of the present duties of troops engaged 
on the strictly military duties incident to 
occupation. This work now requires the as¬ 
signment of some 298,000 American troops. 
General McNarney’s estimate is that by next 
July 1, their number may be cut to 171,000, 
of which 08.000 will be performing the duties 
of supervising the German Government and 
population and 73,000 will be performing 
the direct supply requirements of this force. 
The figure includes the considerable number 
who carry on constant occupational negotia¬ 
tions with British. Russian, and French mem¬ 
bers of allied control councils. 

SUPERVISION OF ENEMY PERSONNEL 

Another of our duties is the guarding, 
screening, supervision, administration, and 
eventual release of enemy personnel held 
by United States forces. In addition to per¬ 
sons in this category already in the theater, 
a large number of enemy prisoners of war 
are being returned from the United States 
to Germany General McNamey estimates 
that 736,000 will be tmder detention in the 
United States zone in May 1946. We are now 
operating about 160 camps, inclosures, and 
hospitals for various classes of enemy per¬ 
sonnel. 

The care of displaced persons has been an 
enormous problem from the time of our en¬ 
try into Germany. The repatriation of mil¬ 
lions of these individuals has already been 
carried out with sympathy and high regard 
for the humanitarian nature of the problem 
Involved. Estimates ore that some 462,622 
displaced persons still remain in our zone in 
Germany on the 1st of January, and that this 
number might be cut to 200,000 by June. We 
are now operating 865 Installations for these 
tragic victims of Nazi brutality. But despite 
our sympathy for them they do add tremen¬ 
dously to our responsibility for police secu¬ 
rity, housing, and medical care. In the 
United States aone in Austria there were on 
January 1 an additional 160,000 di^laoed 


persons housed in 86 camps. Their number 
is ejqMCted to decrease to 109,000 by June 1, 
with UNRRA and the Austrian Central Gov¬ 
ernment administering many camps. 

Ntunbers of our troops are also engaged in 
the emergency program of providing supplies 
in Germany and Austria to minimize starva¬ 
tion, disease, and disorder among the civilian 
population. In Austria we are also helping 
to sustain vital economic projects on a mini¬ 
mum scale. Before the winter is over the 
distribution of emergency food supplies will 
undoubtedly become necessary. 

At the present time some 60,000 of our men 
are directly concerned in control and direc¬ 
tion of prisoners of war and displaced per¬ 
sons. By July 1,1946, their number will have 
been reduced by half—to 25,000. 

Some 111,000 service troops are now as¬ 
signed to the European theater, to take care 
of the needs of the occupation force and 
troops engaged in winding up our surplus 
property installations. They Include Medical 
Department personnel—doctors, nurses, tech¬ 
nicians—Signal Corps, Ordnance, and Engi¬ 
neer troops These men staff the camps, run 
the railroadB and truck routes, man the hos¬ 
pitals and lines of communications, see that 
roads are kept repaired, nm the post ex¬ 
changes. the Army Postal Service, and furnish 
all the customary services which must be 
provided to men in the field. Our trpops are 
scattered over a wide area. Lack of the usual 
civilian facilities has placed unusual burdens 
on the service units. These service tinits 
must also carry on a limited amount of con¬ 
struction and considerable maintenance 
work. This Includes airfields, laundries, 
American Red Cross Installations for the rec¬ 
reation of the troops, winterized billets, and 
hospitals. Maintenance is constantly neces¬ 
sary in all the ports Prisoners of war and 
local civilian labor are largely used in this 
work under our military supervision, but the 
problems are so extensive that thousands of 
Americans are required for these jobs. 

Last in this category I mention the graves 
registration service, which involves the loca¬ 
tion, identification, concentration, care, and 
disposition of the remains of our heroic dead. 
There are still many unlocated graves and 
bodies to be moved to established military 
cemeteries. We have 87 United States ceme¬ 
teries requiring administration of records, 
supervision of construction, reburials, and 
the general upkeep of graves. According to 
present plans, the graves registration project 
will be completed by May 1946. 

At present, as I have said, some 111,000 
troops are assigned to these various service 
missions. By July 1.1946, General McNamey 
expects to have cut this total to 61.000. 

There is a final manpower category for the 
theater consisting of men temporarily un¬ 
available for duty which the Army calls in- 
effectives, for want of a better word. This 
lumps together individuals who may be 
charged against the theater roster but are 
actually not, for one reason or another, per¬ 
forming any part of its duties. In this cate¬ 
gory* are troops who are being moved in order 
to be discharged or to replace those troops; 
men on sick leave, pass, and recreation: men 
in schools, in confinement, or in transjt to 
station; men absent from the theater on 
rest, recuperation, and rehabilitation: men 
on furlough in the United States after re¬ 
enlisting in the theater. The total number 
of these individuals %on January 1 was about 
163,000. This number will be cut to 60.000 
by July 1. 

I have gone into this description in some 
detail because I wanted to show you how 
ramified are the duties on which our troops 
must engage to carry out their mission over¬ 
seas. And 1 wanted to put some flesh on the 
bones of those two words "commitments** 
and "obligations.** They are something more 
than high-sounding generalities. I can as¬ 
sure you that they are very real to the men 
In Europe and to their commander who is 
responsible for discharging them. 
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Within the broad categories I have indi¬ 
cated Z believe you may imagine the thou- 
eands of dally tasks which must be per¬ 
formed by thousands of men. I know, and 
you know, that many of them are homeBick 
men. But there is a Job to be finished. Al¬ 
though our allies are carrying a heavy load. 
Americans have assumed the definite com¬ 
mitment and the responsibility of carrying 
out their own share. To the Army has been 
delegated the principal Job in performing 
this work. The work cannot be done with¬ 
out men. Remember, this Is your army— 
not the War Department’s army and not the 
generals* army. It belongs to the country— 
to the Congress and the people. It carries 
out their wishes and their orders. 

PACIFXC 

Let's turn now to the Pacific where sim¬ 
ilar heavy responBibillties are being carried 
out by troops under command of General 
MacArtbur. In addition to occupation du¬ 
ties, closing up supply bases, ports, dumps, 
etc., and the disposal of great stores of 
property assembled for the invasion of Japan, 
this theater has an additional duty in oc¬ 
cupying bases which our troops seized in 
the Island campaigns during the advance to¬ 
ward the home islands. The build-up of 
supply, concentrated in Hawaii and in the 
Fhilippinef, was well along when the Japs 
gave up. As a matter of fact, our tonnage 
of supplies in the Philippines actually in¬ 
creased after the close of hostilities in the 
Pacific, due to the great number of ships 
nearing port and our uncertainty at that 
time of what our needs would be when we 
landed in Japan. While the majority of 
these ships were coming from the United 
States, many others of them carried supplies 
redeployed from Europe and other inactive 
theaters to support the invasion of Japan 
scheduled for November 1946. 

General MacArthur has reported 7.000,000 
tons of supplies as being on hand January 1 
in the Pacific theater. The duties our troqM 
are performing out there are almost exactly 
similar to those 1 have described for the 
European theater. Our occupation functions 
Involve most of the islands captured from 
the Japanese as well as Japan proper. We 
have a force in Korea. We are etlll accept¬ 
ing the surrender of Japanese troops in the 
Philippines. Byukyus and other localities, 
long after their nation had surrendered 

In Japan our forces are engaged In the 
destruction of enemy fortifications as well as 
In the numerous other tasks growing out of 
enforcement of the surrender terms. Law 
and order must be maintained. There is 
considerable work to the disposal of great 
quantities of e?:^cmy property seized In the 
home islands, some of which is destroyed, 
some salvaged, some shipped to the United 
States and our allies. The remainder is dia- 
posed of according to the most practical use 
that can be made of it. All this requires 
the services of a considerable force. The 
supply system, operating over thousands of 
miles. Is a formidable problem in the Pa¬ 
cific. The Army is exerting every eflort to 
maintain a never-ending flow of fresh foods 
to all bases and areas where our forces are 
located) but transport by air, water, ana land 
is made difOcult by great distances. 

1 should like to speak in some detail of 
the care of Government property in the Pa¬ 
cific, because the direct connection between 
its efficient handling ahd the availability of 
competent manpower is so obvious. It takes 
expert officers, experienced in the handling of 
supplies—men qualified to direct the dis¬ 
mantling of a hospital, a power plant, or a 
laundry, for example. Of course, a great 
many of such offleem are being taken off the 
Job constantly by the operation of the point 
system. 

A great part of the work our men are now 
doing on many of those small Padfle islands 
whose conquest made savage headlines for 
a brief spell 2 and 8 years ago. is concerned 
with the disposition of property. Once 


these Islands were battlegrounds, hard-won 
stepa In the progress of our troqps through 
the southwest Pacific. Than they were for¬ 
ward bates, with perhaps an airstrip from 
which the dogged Japs on other islands Just 
ahead were bombed. Their development for 
military use required engineers with bull¬ 
dozers and other heavy equipment to widen 
and lengthen the airstrip and clear the Jun¬ 
gle for buildings and supply dumps. Whan 
Islands were big enough, docks were con¬ 
structed so that ships could come in to unload 
their cargoes instead of having them brought 
to the beaches by landing craft and ducks. 
Such islands became the springboards for 
further progress—overwater hops to other 
islands, which left many as rear supply areas 
in the backwash of war. 

Then the war Itself ended, and all need for 
these bases ceased. The business of '’clos¬ 
ing out** these bits of temporary American 
soil began. Our troops commenced to **roIl 
them up.'* in the phrase the soldiers use. 

This process of rolling up our bases occu¬ 
pies the time of a great many soldiers in 
the Pacific. These islands have been piled 
high with American goods, brought in to 
push our soldiers along the seaway to Tokyo. 
This is Government property, and now these 
things which the A{my no longer needs must 
be disposed of through the proper disposal 
agency. They must be inventoried, in¬ 
spected, packed, and guarded until the 
Army's responsibflity is discharged. But out 
in the Pacific there is an enemy of property 
far more dangerous than thieves. It is the 
tropical elements which mildew and rot and 
destroy unless the utmost precaution is used. 
Trained and disciplined soldiers are needed 
for this work, men who know their Jobs and 
who feel a sense of responsibility for the 
preservation of this property while it remains 
in the hands of the Army. 

All too often these men are veterans of 
long service through these islands. Many of 
them went home with the first loads of high- 
point troops who returned from the Pacific. 
More are leaving every day. For each one 
who departs without a trained replacement, 
the danger Is increased that the roll-up will 
not be accomplished efficiently and speedily. 
There is no question but that the normal 
operation of the point system is slowing us 
up in this process. It was botind to. With 
the veterans gone and garrisons reduced, the 
task of preparing for the disposal of the 
infinitely varied Items which our troops used 
In the Pacific is made more difficult. The 
danger of deterioration Is likewise enor¬ 
mously increased. Tlie machinery rusts, the 
planking of docks and buildings rots, the 
dampness destroys delicate instruments. It 
is this aspect of the task and the tremendous 
distances involved which govern demobiliza¬ 
tion in the Pacific. 

The property-disposal problem is a definite 
part of this Nation's mission in the Pacific. 
It is my responsibility, it is the soldier’s re¬ 
sponsibility out there—in the end it is your 
responsibility, as Members of the Congress, 
to the American people. Except where neces¬ 
sary for health, aafety, or security, we do 
not have the authority to abandon this prop¬ 
erty; it must he taken off our hands by prop¬ 
erly constituted civil authority. It is one of 
the incompatibles defying unrestricted rate 
of demobilisation. It will continue to be a 
charge against our military manpower until 
It is liquidated. 

BOLLXNO UP BASES 

Don't let me give the impression that, in 
spite of difficulties, we haven’t been making 
progress in rolling up bases and rear areas 
which were once battlefields or great forward 
points of supply. As an example, there were 
44,000 troops and 814,000 tons of siq>plles on 
New Guinea September 1, 1040, when the 
Japs signed the terms of surrender. These 
figures were reduced to 7,000 troops and 48,000 
tons of supplies by January 1, 1040. AH 
troops and 8un>lleB are expected to be com¬ 


pletely evacuated from these bases by April 
1. 1046. 

In Australia our first great far-Pacific base, 
about 104,000 long-tons of supplies remain 
on hand. The theater expects them to be 
finally disposed of and all Army activities 
there completely closed up by April 16, 1046. 

On Okinawa a garrison of approxlmstely 
83,000 air and servloe force troops will be 
permanently stationed. In this strategic lo¬ 
cation our heavier occupational air strength 
remains seciire against potential civil upris¬ 
ing. but yet in position to strike a deadly 
retaliatory blow against any section of the 
Japanese homeland. 

PBXLXPPXKXS 

I will not go into the service functions of 
om Pacific troc^ in detail, since in most 
particulars they parallel those I described for 
the European theater, complicated by long 
supply lines, the tropical enemy, and dif¬ 
ficulties of transport within many areas. But 
I should like to say a special word about the 
mission of our troops in the Philippines. 
You are familiar with the tragic destruction 
perpetrated by the Japanese dmlng the final 
days of fighting. Their unwarranted and 
bestial acts of savagery destroyer' not only 
lives and property but much of the func¬ 
tioning of orderly govemmznt and its agen¬ 
cies. There is no effective Philippine agency 
now In existence to maintain law and order. 
As a result of the war the Philippines were 
left without an effective police force and the 
splendid Philippine Scout organizations were 
practically destroyed. Now armed bands of 
guerrillas roam the hills, bent on pilferage 
which only our active presence controls. We 
are now .gaged in recruiting a force of 
50,000 Filipinos to replace a comparable num¬ 
ber of our men In the Philippines and else¬ 
where in the Pacific, but It will be many 
months before this force becomes effective 
enotigh to accept the responsibility of. polic¬ 
ing the islands. It is our clear obligation 
to assist until that time arrives. In addition 
to this activity. American troope have here 
also the familiar task of liquidating the bases 
and immense stores of Government property 
which were assembled at a time when these 
islands were our principal forward base for 
the plannee* assault on Japan's home islands. 
With the exception of air and supply bcMCs on 
Luzon and Leyte, our Philippine bases and 
supply points will be progressively reduced 
and Closed out by July 1,1846» On January 1 
we had approximately 379J)00 troops in the 
Philippines. These will be reduced as rapidly 
as possible to a garrison of approximately 
79,000 which will be needed on July 1 to carry 
out our continuing responsibilities there. 

There are now 865J)00 American troops en¬ 
gaged in carrying out our over-all mission in 
the Pacific. General MacArthur has made a 
careful restudy of his requirements and as¬ 
sures me that he can o^rate with a total 
of 375,000 as of July 1. 1946. This number 
will later he gradually reduced. 

OT HKZ TBXATXXS 

In Indla-Burma our strength has been rgp- 
Idly withdrawn since the end of August. 
From a figure of 166,600 on VJ-day it re¬ 
duced to 55,000 on January 1. It is being 
further cut by large slices until on July 1, 
1046, only 4,00r soldiers are expected to re¬ 
main in the theater, their mission is en¬ 
tirely concerned in guarding surplus prop¬ 
erty or in providing services and supply for 
those who are doing so. 

Last August 1 we bad some 63,000 troops in 
the China theater under command of Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer. Following the Japanese 
surrender, the great majority was withdrawn. 
By January 1 the army had but 94)00, 
a figure which will be reduced to 6,000 on 
July 1. While there may be some reduction 
in this number later on. General Wedemeyer 
has informed the War Department that be 
will require this email force of Army Air 
Force and ground troops. As part of our 
Potsdam commitment, this Government as- 
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gumed responalbllity of aialstlng and advis¬ 
ing the Chinese in repatriation of Japanese 
nationals to the home island. 

We have no considerable amounts of sup¬ 
plies in China. Most of what we have is de¬ 
signed for the use of our smaller number of 
troops. While our airmen flew thousands of 
combat missions against the Japs in China, 
our gromid support of the Chinese Army was 
confined to training and liaison work. We 
had no army combat ground units in the 
China theater. 

What I have said of the Pacific and of 
Europe applies to all the other areas overseas 
where we have American troops and prop¬ 
erty. The same problems exist in varying 
degrees in all theaters, and in the last analy¬ 
sis, we must rely on the professional Judg¬ 
ment and ability of our theater commanders 
to find the solutions. I have the utmost 
confidence in them. 

I have spoken to you thus fully of the 
situation and the mission of our forces over¬ 
seas because only in the light of all these 
Jobs, which complete the commitments and 
obligations placed on the Army by higher 
authority, is it possible to understand the 
continuing necessity of adjusting the de¬ 
mobilization program to the Job in hand. 

THE JOB AT HOME 

These foreign commitments and obliga¬ 
tions cannot be met, our demobilization can¬ 
not continue in an orderly fashion, we can¬ 
not carry on the business of o\ir far-flung 
forces unless we keep a proportionate force 
on duty in the United States during this 
Interim period. In this respect we are like 
a snake swallowing his tall. We are trying 
to gobble ourselves up as fast as we can but 
we must take care to keep the head big 
enough to absorb the body passing through 
it. The head of the snake is the force in this 
country. This force varies as the gobbling-up 
process goes on. 

As of January 1 there were 2,100,000 on 
our rolls in the United States, Including over 
100.000 officers already on terminal leave. 
Of the 2,000,000 men of the ground, air, and 
service forces in this country nearly 1,000,- 
000 are operating personnel administering 
our poets, camps, stations, ports—generally 
engaged in housekeeping and supply activi¬ 
ties, and caring for the sick and wounded. 
For example. 100,000 of these alone are en¬ 
gaged in what we call processing duties, that 
is, they are operating the separation centers 
through which 7,760,000 individuals will have 
passed between VB-day and next July. They 
also operate induction centers and handle 
the selectees and volunteers as fast as they 
are brought into the Army. Another 100,000 
of the 1,000,000 are engaged in the care of 
the 150,000 sick and wounded in our hospi¬ 
tals on the first of the year. Approximately 
360,000 are engaged in the administration and 
training of Individuals for air crews and the 
maintenance of our planes, transports, and 
ferrying activities. A total of 160,000 trainers 
are required for ground and service troops, 
including some housekeepers at schools and 
depots. 

Another 60,000 are guarding prisoners, both 
our own and enemy prisoners of war. Fi¬ 
nally, some 60,000 others are at ports and 
staging areas taking care of the flow of 
personnel in and out of the country. The 
rest (200,000) are engaged at posts, camps, 
and stations, and in manufacture and stor¬ 
age of supplies, in special activities, such as 
the U6MA. care of returnees, housekeeping 
details, proving and demonstration activities, 
and other home-front Jobs. 

Aside from t^e 1,000,000 of the operating 
personnel there are the 150,000 that Z men¬ 
tioned in hospitals, at least 360,000 actually 
in process of separation, 200,000 or more on 
furlough and in transit, 200,000 students in 
training and a balance of 100,000 in units 
and miseellaneoiis activities. 

This is a rough break-down only, the de¬ 
tail of which will be brought out no doubt 
in the subcommittee hearings which will be 


held these coming days. What 1 have en¬ 
deavored to show here in a general way is 
merely what the head of the snake is doing 
and why it must be kept as large as it is. 
By July 1,1046. it is estimated that our forces 
in this country will be cut to 664,000. This 
figure is broken down between 360,000 oper¬ 
ating personnel and the balance to cover 
men in training or en route overseas, and 
to provide a small reserve of combat air and 
ground troops. 

The question may well be asked—and it 
has been—If you have 2,000,000 men In this 
country now and are cutting these to 664,000 
by next July, why not send some of the dif¬ 
fers .ce overseas to replace veteran^ who 
might then come home? That is exactly 
what we are doing. All of the replacements 
going overseas are carried as strength in this 
country imtil they arrive at a foreign port. 
But there is no economy in sending a man 
overseas if he is so close to eligibility for dis¬ 
charge that we should have to turn him 
right around and send him back. Nor is 
there any sound reason for keeping him in 
the Army if we no longer have a Job for him 
here. So we discharge him. 1 realize that 
it is a source of irritation to veterans over¬ 
seas to have a man discharged in this country 
with fewer points than the veteran over 
there. From his angle, it is rank injustice. 
But from the point of view of the country, 
the only realistic and practical decision la to 
let him out. We can*t make an omelette 
the size of this demobilization Job without 
breaking a few eggs. 

THE SCOPE or THE PEOBLEM 

I have described for you the composition 
and duties of our January 1 Army of 4.200.000 
and of our Army of 1,500,000 as it will be 
next July 1. Our present problem lies wholly 
between these two figures. 

Between now and the Ist of July, based 
on the best estimates of the performance of 
Selective Service and the Army Recruiting 
Service, we expect that 400,000 men will enter 
the Army from civil life. Three million more 
soldiers will return to civilian life. A mil¬ 
lion of these individuals are in the separa¬ 
tion process already. They should be clvU- 
ians again no later than early February. 
This leaves 2,000,000 men to be discharged 
In late February, March. AprU, May. and 
June. (See chart—“Progrees of Demobili¬ 
zation.'') 

Many of these would not have been dis¬ 
charge^ in any case until May or June. 
They will stUl be discharged by that time. 
Many others will oe discharged in February. 
March, and April .'ust as they expected. The 
soldiers who are actually affected by this 
necessary readjustment over the next few 
months are approximately 700.000 (the red 
area on chart) 2-year men who hoped for 
discharge in March and April ant who, be¬ 
cause no replacements are available for them 
will not now get out \mtil May or June. Of 
these 700,000, an estimated 300,000 are now 
overseas. 

TWO-YEAR MEN 

These 2-year men looked for discharge in 
March because of the statement which Gen¬ 
eral Marshall made in his talk efore you 
last September. 1 should like to refresh your 
memories on the text of his statement. Gen¬ 
eral Marshall said: "We hope by late winter 
we will have reached a stage in carrying out 
the point system—which is now governing 
policy and which we mxist not emasculate 
unless we want a morale situation almost 
chaotic to develop—when, in effect the point 
system may be relaxed and 2 years of service 
will govern. That will mean that men of 2- 
years service will be eligible for demobiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Later on, a War Department spokesman 
set the date for the expected discharge of 2- 
year men as March 20. 

Now, this estimate was baaed on all the 
facts avaUiUE>to at that time. As was stated 
at the same time, the Initial discharge rate 


was not geared to any definite Army strength 
which might be required to complete our 
duties In the war. but to shipping facilities. 
In discussing this point. General Marshall 
said; "There has been no relationship what¬ 
soever between the rate of demobilization 
and any future plans of the Army. I mean 
by that that all the facilities available in 
transportation and in personnel trained to 
handle demobilization have been devoted to 
release from the service as rapidly as possible 
the largest number of men. It will be next 
spring, presumably—and if the estimates in 
occupation forces now forecast are accurate, 
it will be even later than early spring—before 
we will reach a point where the rate of de¬ 
mobilization will be influenced in any way 
by consideration of the strength of occupa¬ 
tion forces." 

General Marshall based his statement on 
the best forecast that could be made at the 
time. Factors governing the entire demobil¬ 
ization picture have changed frequently in 
the five intervening months, all but once 
resulting in an acceleration of the rate of 
return from overseas and discharge. It gave 
me a great deal of satisfaction to consider 
the happiness of the 1,666.0(X) men and 
women who returned to their homes long 
before they expected because of the speed¬ 
up in demobUization. I am equally sorry 
that the failure of the replacement rate to 
meet oxir continuing obligations overseas has 
now forced a much smaller number of indi¬ 
viduals to wait 1, 2, or 8 months longer for 
discharge. 

Unfortunately, the War Department has 
no choice in this matter. I repeat that every 
feasible measure was taken before our an¬ 
nouncement was made on January 4 . We 
had no alternative. To declare every soldier 
with 2 years* service eligible for discharge 
on March 20 would mean that, in addition 
to the 1,000.000 now In process of discharge, 
another 2,000,000 would have gone out by 
that date. The results would have been 
catastrophic. Our operating forces in this 
country would be far short of the numbers 
required. Among other casualties it would 
mean the complete collapse of the Army 
Airways Communication system. Without 
technicians there would have been a conse¬ 
quent grounding of our air forces all over 
the world. It would mean the practical 
abandonment of billions of dollars in Ameri¬ 
can equipment. It would mean such a com¬ 
plete rescramble of our occupational forces 
as to jeopardize the results of months of 
work in bringing order out of chaos. It 
would mean such a collapse of military 
organization in this country as to impair 
gravely our ability to care for our hospitalized 
veterans or to supply the soldiers remaining 
overseas. In a final burst of irony it would 
delay these very veterans for days and possi¬ 
bly weeks in the ports and the separation 
centers because the technicians who ran the 
centers would themselves have left the Army. 

If there were any possible way to discharge 
all 2-year men on March 20 without disrupt¬ 
ing the Army it would be done. We simply 
cannot do it. 

I have the utmost respect and a most pro¬ 
found affection for the American soldier, 
and I believe that he knows me well enough 
to have confidence that I will always deal 
justly with him. I believe I am doing that 
now when I say—to him and to you—that we 
cannot discharge all 2-year men on March 30 
and that this is dictated solely by the neces 
slty of adjusting our discharge rate to our 
replacement rate and to the continuing job 
which the Army must do, both in this 
country and overseas. 

I state categorically that he is not being 
held in the Army to get a Universal Military 
Training bill or any other legislation through 
the Congress. It should be unnecessary to 
say that, but the point has been raised, so I 
call attention to the fact that the President's 
program of Universal Military Training stip¬ 
ulates training only and does not provide for 
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any lervice. No trainee woxild replace a sin¬ 
gle soldier. 

In this same connection I have seen the 
point made several times that the Army is 
deliberately being kept at greater strength 
than is needed so that the generals could 
keep their stars. I believe a single statement 
will answer that. The Army is proceeding 
with dispatch to retire or reduce or relieve 
from active duty its temporary general offi¬ 
cers in the Army. To date, 789—^more than 
half the 1A50 general officers of the VB-day 
Army will have been either reduced, sepa¬ 
rated, or are now under orders for such ac¬ 
tion and by June 80, 261 more will have 
been proceraed. 

THl PEBSEMT 

To each man who expected to be discharged 
in March or April and who will not be out 
until May or June, I say as I say to you— 
that the War Department is taking every 
possible measure to Insure that he is not 
held in the service one day longer than is 
absolutely necessary. In order to insure this 
and to make clear to every man In the Army 
exactly where he stands, the War Depart¬ 
ment has Issued an order to all major com¬ 
manders. It is appended in full to the state¬ 
ment. The salient points affecting enlisted 
men are: 

(1) By AprU 80, 1046, all enlisted men (ex- 
o^t volunteers) with 45 points as of Sep¬ 
tember 2. 1046, or with 80 months' service as 
of A{nil 80, 1046, will be separated from the 
Army or aboard ship returning home 

(8) By June 80,1046, all enlisted men (ex¬ 
cept volunteers) with 40 points as of Sep¬ 
tember 2.1046, or with 24 months* service as 
of June SO. 1046, will be separated from the 
Army or aboard ship returning home. 

Whether or not these criteria can continue 
to be observed after July 1 depends directly 
upon the rate of inflow. Falling the neces¬ 
sary monthly intake either these criteria 
will have to be abandoned or competent au¬ 
thority—I presume the Congress itself—^wlll 
have to relieve the Army of its vitally im¬ 
portant missions. None of us can escape the 
realisation that this will be a most fateful 
decision, therefore let me repeat at once that 
the commitment I now make is limited to 
July 1, 1946. 

ANALTBIS or BXFLAC XMXW T S 

Now let me talk of the replacement rate 
itself. Present estimates are based on past 
performance of Selective Service and our re¬ 
cruiting service. Only If future rates keep 
pace can the Army's rock-bottom require¬ 
ments of I,5(X),(X)0 men in the service on July 
1 be met. Let me examine these data for 
you. First, as to Selective Service: In July, 
the Army received 88,000 men through in¬ 
duction. In August, with the capitulation of 
Japan at hand and with the consequent eas¬ 
ing of pressure by local boards, this flgure 
feu to 66,000. Beginning with September, 
the Army arbitrarily reduced its monthly 
call to a total of 60,000. In Se p tember we 
aotuaUy received through Selective Service 
41.000; in October. 87,000; in November, 
86,000; and in December only 21,000. 

As to enlistments, the Personnel Procure¬ 
ment Service, consisting of over 10,000 offi¬ 
cers and men, is exclusively oonoemed with 
obtaining the maximum number of enlist¬ 
ments from every source—men in the serv¬ 
ice, those who have had previous service and 
now discharged, and from the vast number of 
men in clvUian life who are eligible to serve. 
The most stringent orders are in effect to 
atreas to the utmoat all the inducementa for 
enlistment which the Congress so recently 
authoriaed. Through the press and radio, a 
most comprehensive program of advertising 
has been launched. In November, when this 
program actuaUy got into full swing, aU pre¬ 
vious records were broken when the Army 
enlisted 186,000. In December this number 
dropped off to 181,000. By January 1, our 
enllstmints totaled slightly less than 400j000, 


but of this nxunber approximately 44 per¬ 
cent are men who have enlisted for the. 
minimum periods of 1 year or 18 months 
service. A great many in this latter groi^ 
are men who have been discharged from the 
Army shortly after their induction to enlist 
for the purpose of determining their own 
date of release, or are men who enlisted for 
the minimum period rather than await in¬ 
duction. Of those who have enlisted for 8 
years, a large number are old Regular Army 
soldiers whose previous enlistments had run 
out. and who l^ave reenlisted to protect their 
seniority and retirement privileges. Our en¬ 
listment record has been good, but, taken 
together with selective service, it has not 
been high enough to provide required re¬ 
placements. We shall continue to push this 
enlistment program, but only if selective 
service is able to provide the SOjOOO men per 
month we are asking for will the 1,600,000- 
man Army be guaranteed under our present 
discharge policy. 

THX SOSTWAS AXAIT 

Let me make clear that the basic flgure 
of 1,600,000 has no connection with the per¬ 
manent peacetime Military Establishment. 
In this regard, I should like to dispel once 
and for all the confusion which apparently 
exists in the minds of many in the meaning 
of the term, "Postwar Army." The Army 
that won the war needs no definition, apol¬ 
ogy. or Justification by me or anyone else. 
Its record speaks for it. It was the finest 
military organization the world has ever 
seen. It was perfectly adapted in quantity 
and quality to the tasks assigned it. In the 
accomplishment of these tasks it covered 
itself with everlasting glory. 

But that Army no longer exists! Most of 
the long-eervioe combat veterans are already 
back in civilian life. They are largely among 
the 6,000,000 who have already been dis¬ 
charged. As I said before, we are particu¬ 
larly concerned about the combat man still 
in service. 

What we have today is the remnant of that 
combat Army In a state of reorganisation 
and reduction to an Interim Army assigned 
an entirely different mission or task. It is 
still a World War n task, but is not yet a 
task for a permanent peacetime Rej^ar 
Army. It la the task of reconversion and of 
"securing the peace." When we have ee- 
eured the peace, and liquidated our emer¬ 
gency tasks, we Shan then have a third 
task—to preserve the peace. This Is the 
long-term, cantlnulng peacetime mlasion of 
the Army. It will he the job of our perma¬ 
nent peacetime Military Istablishment. The 
sise and composition of that establishment 
are. of course, up to you. 

But that is not the issue here. We are 
not talking about our permanent peacetime 
Military Eitabllshment but the establish¬ 
ment to do the Job now on hand. I know 
of no responsible officer who would not in¬ 
finitely prefer to have both our present 
Interim Army as well as our future Regular 
Army on a 100-percent voluntary basis at 
the earliest possible moment. The War 
Department will recommend the Immediate 
termination of Selective Service as soon as 
It Is assured of a stady flow of replacements 
adequate to maintain the size of fores re¬ 
quired to perform the tasks assigned to us. 
But we cannot escape the simple fact that 
Selective Service and volunti^ recruiting 
together have been unable to furnish sa 
adequate flow of replacements to compensate 
for the rate of discharge tmder our de¬ 
mobilization policy imtil the rate was neoss- 
sarlly changed on January 4. 

nmoT or raisxNT oxmozxlizatxom plaws 

Now just where does this leave us? On 
VB-day we had 8300,000 troops. Ws have 
already discharged 6,000300 and by July JL 
we shall have discharged another 2% mllUcm 
men who were In the Army the day Germany 
collapsed. Ihls leaves but half a mUllon or 


so of the VB-day men. Bxoept for veteran 
voiunteem. this is all that will be left of our 
own VB-day Army on July 1. 1946, less than 
14 months after thb last shot was fired in 
Europe. All the reet will be recruits. It 
is with this relatively untrained Arn:y In the 
throes of reconversion that we must under¬ 
take the grave taaks etlll ahead. 

This has been the most rapid and broad- 
scale demobilization in history. 1 consider 
our July 1 flgure to be almost without a 
safety factor. It is a risk which, under any 
other circumstanceC than the vastly appeal¬ 
ing one of reuniting men with their families, 

I should be unwilling to take. 

The order on 2V^-year men means the re¬ 
lease of 2,200,000 by the end of AprU. It 
takes an estimated 600,000 men now in the 
Pacific, 400,000 In Europe, 400,000 from other 
areas overseas or already en route home, 900,- 
000 now on duty in this country This order 
has not been issued without the gravest 
consideration. As an example of how close 
this pares manpower by the end of April. 
General McNamey has just Informed me 
that to continue performance of duty in 
his theater it will be necessary to eliminate 
the present rest and recuperation programs 
and drastically ourtaU leaves and furloughs, 
to suspend all military - training except on- 
the-job training, to abandon or transfer to 
liberated countries certain types of Govern¬ 
ment property surplus to hts needs, and to 
scrutinize more closely aU requests for emer¬ 
gency returns to this oount^. From these 
measures you will appreciate how close the 
margin is between the efficient performance 
of duties and virtual abandoiunent of them. 

TBX XIZKS 

It certainly will indicate to you that should 
we fail to obtain the 1300,000 men we re¬ 
quire on July 1, something would have to 
break in the tight little net which we have 
now woven to perform our Job in this coun¬ 
try and disoha^ the Nation's overseas com¬ 
mitments. If we are not relieved of the still 
hugs supplies of Govarmnent property en¬ 
trusted to our custody overseas, we shall have 
no choice but to abandon them where they 
lie. But even If you gentlemen should ap¬ 
prove such action on the choice between two 
evils, 1 know you would not tplerate the 
reduction of occupational forces below the 
levels required by General MacArthur and 
General MCNamey to carry out their duties. 
Tliare Is no poaslUe doubling up of work 
load which could enable us to aooompllsh 
that ^part of our present mission with fewer 
men. If that situation should develop, you 
gentlemen will have to decide what we must 
do. Other lunctioiis would have to be aban¬ 
doned, too, with traglo results. Pared down 
to the bone, the Army atr, ground, and serv¬ 
ice troops are stIU just able to discharge the 
duties I have outlined to you. We can func¬ 
tion with no less. For my part, 1 can assure 
you that the Army will continue to carry out 
faithfully its planned reduction through the 
taming months, in accordance with the di¬ 
rective I have read to you. In the light of 
its terms, there will no longer be any useful 
purpose in such demonstrations as our troops 
have conducted during the past week in vari¬ 
ous areas around the world. Unfortunately, 
such meetings are always subject to mis¬ 
interpretation. No disorders accompanied 
them. Tliey were occasioned by homesick¬ 
ness. 1 sympathize with the depth of that 
longing for home and loved ones. For 8Vii 
years in Great Britzln, In North Africa, in 
Italy, and on the continent of Europe I. 
shared the feeling of every soldier In wanting 
to come home. 

OOMGLUZIOir 

During the war in Burope 1 had the heavy 
responsibility of sending into action the gal¬ 
lant sons of America, kncvwlng full well that 
many would not come back alive. That is a ^ 
ooimnaiider'Z reeponelbliity in a time of im- 
peUing need to defeat a menaelng enemy. I 
did everything In my power to insure z 
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sound plan of action and to implement thla 
plan with the necemary troops and mat^sl 
to keep our losses at a minimum. Through¬ 
out this campaign the welfare and beet in¬ 
terests of our men were always close to the 
hearts of their eommanders of every grade. 
I regard the refponslblllty placed upon me 
In the current situation as a continuation of 
what I bore during the war. Along with that 
responsibility 1 carry the same vital interest 
In the welfare of our men and the same 
determination to see that their Interests are 
fully weighed and protected. In no question 
Involving the G1 will I ever appear except 
as his friend and his advocate, although I 
may be of the **bras8.’* I feel confident that 
when the reasons for the change In pace In 
the demoblllaatlon program are recognised 
by our soldiers and they have full knowledge 
of their outlook for the next 6 months, they 
will accept, with that mature judgment 
Americans always show, their own responsi¬ 
bility for finishing the job. The time has 
now arrived to replace hysteria with calm 
judgment and sound discipline. 

The War Department Is prepared to answer 
any further questions which you gentlemen 
may have to propose. The Acting Secretary 
of War is appealing before the special sub¬ 
committee designated by the chairman of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee for 
this purpose. 1 have placed myself at the 
disposal of this same committee. 

One last thought 1 should like to leave 
with you. The War Department has no In¬ 
tention of abandoning the mission assigned 
to It by the Government, the Congress, and 
the people of the Unted States, so long as wc 
have the troops to accomplish It. For my¬ 
self, 1 feel It as a personal trust. I should be 
unworthy of those who gave their lives to 
gain the victory if I failed now to do every¬ 
thing in my power to protect it. We want 
to bring home quickly any man that haa 
borne the brunt of battle and replace him, 
when necessary, by a man who has not. 

My sole purpose, which I am certain jrou 
share, la that the Army which did so much 
to win the victory will be left fit to pre¬ 
serve It. 

ratsr ATTACHMXXfT—DEMOBILZZATXOW D IBE CTI V B 
or JAWUART 18. ie46 

_ Wasbxkoton, D. O. 

To: CO, U8FET, Main. Frankfurt. Germany; 
CINOAFPAC. advance. Tokyo, Japan; 
CO. IBT, New Delhi. IndU; OG. USF, 
China theater, Shanghai. China (pass 
to Secretary of War); CG. USF. Middle 
East, Cairo, Egypt; CG. MTO. Caaerta, 
Italy; 

1. Effective Immediately, the following wlU 
govern the deraoblUeatlon of the Army until 
June 80, 1940; 

(a) By April 80, 1946. the following will 
be separated from the Army or aboard ship 
returning home; 

(1) All enlisted men (except volunteers) 
with 46 points as of September 2, 1945, or 
with 80 months' service as of AprU 30,1946. 

(3) All enlisted WAO (except volunteers) 
with 24 months' service as of AprU 80,1946. 

(8) All male ofRceis (except Regular Army, 
volunteers, and Medical Department officers) 
with 67 p^nts as of September 3, 1945, or 
46 months' service as of April 80, 1946. 

(4) All WAG officers (except volunteers) 
with 86 months' length of service as of 
AprU 80. 1946. 

(b) By June 30,1946, the following will be 
separated from the Army or aboard ship 
returning home: 

(1) All enlisted men (except volunteers) 
with 40 points as of September 8, 1946, or 
with 34 months' service as of June 80,1946. 

(2) All male officers (except Regular Army, 
volunteers, and Medical Department oflioers) 
with 65 points as of September 3, 1945, or 
with 43 months' servlcs ss of June 80, 1946. 

(8) B^arate Instructions covering the dls- 
chfffge of WAO personnel, dfioer and enlisted, 
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for the period after AprU 80 wlU be Issued 
by the War Department. 

(c) Medical Corps officers will be demo- 
hUlaed by separate criteria established by the 
War Department. 

(d) As soon as the tabulation of the de¬ 
sires of officers according to category as pre¬ 
scribed In War Department Circular 866,1945, 
has been made, further Instructions on their 
separation will follow. 

(6) It Is emphasised—repeat emphasised— 
that release of all personnel will follow the 
principle of priority of release for those with 
highest points and longest length of service, 
particularly combat. 

2. Computation of length of service wUl 
include total active commissions and enlisted 
honorable service, continuous or interrupted, 
since September 16. 1940. 

Time lost under AW 107 will not be In¬ 
cluded. 

3. Eligibility for separation of personnel 
made eligible by previously published criteria 
Is not affected by this message. Such per¬ 
sonnel will be given priority for separation 
over personnel demobilized In accordance 
with paragraph 1 above. 

4. The term "volunteers" as used herein 
Includes enlisted personnel who have volun¬ 
teered under provisions of change 2 of RR 
1-1 or who have enlisted In the Regular 
Army. Officer volunteers are those who sign 
certificates under War Department Circular 
866. 1945, as category I. XI, or m, or category 
IV until date specified In the certificate. 

6. Scarce category p erso nnel whose MOB 
appear in Circular 321. WD. 1945, and in Cir¬ 
cular 382. WD. 1946, may be retained In the 
service until replaced provided they are uti¬ 
lized In their sj^lalty. but In no case longer 
than 6 months beyond date upon which he 
would be discharged imder these instruc¬ 
tions. 

6. The above constitutes the War Depart¬ 
ment program of demobilization for the 
period until June 30, 1946. Z/I and theater 
commanders are responsible for the Immedi¬ 
ate release of every individual for whom 
there is no military need, and for releasing 
ofl&cers and men in sufficient time to carry 
out these Instructions. However, no Indi¬ 
vidual will be discharged under this direc¬ 
tive with less service or smaller scores than 
set forth herein. The bulk of the men made 
eligible for discharge by this order should 
be discharged In the early part of the periods 
January to April and May to June, respec¬ 
tively. Theater commanders will notify War 
Department without delay of revised ship¬ 
ping requirements by month through June. 


OPA Control! Should Be Continued 
EXITO^SION OF REMARRB 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TSXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

fiAr. PATMAN. lAr. Speaker, I am in- 
sertlng herewith a very fine editorial 
which appeared in the Marshall News 
Messenger, Monday, January 7, 1946, on 
OPA Controls Should Be Continued. 
It is as follows: 

OPA OOWTROLS SHOTTUl BX COMTXM UXD 

Restoration of ceiling prices on citrus 
fruits Ulustrates again to all of America the 
abeolute necessity of continuing price and 
other controls for some time to come. 

It'S no time to trust to the ordinary eco¬ 
nomic laws of supply and demand. The 
sbarp Increase in citrus fruits, which fOUowed 
and of celling prices last November 10, em* 
phaslzes this point strongly. 


Our tremendous, dormant purchasing 
power—accentuated by a 100-percent Increase 
In local bank deposits In 3 years—must be 
held In check artificially until supply can 
more nearly swing in line. 

Oranges and grapefruit gave us a simple 
and fortunately Inexpensive example. De¬ 
spite relative good production this fall, we 
saw the price swing up sharply just because 
people had lots of money to spend. 

Coconut taught us another lesson. Un¬ 
essential as It Is to existence or even comfort¬ 
able living, its price jumped 600 percent when 
controls were removed. Why? Those tre¬ 
mendous bank deposits—and the bonds 
cached In safety-deposit boxes—are burning 
holes In the coUectlve pockets of America. 
So we bought coconut and paid the price. 

Priorities were removed a short time ago 
from building materials. What happened? 
In the mad scramble for any kind of lumber 
at any price, the Industry reached an almost 
chaotic condition. Controls were relm- 
posed hurriedly to give the returning veteran 
half a chance to build a place to live. 

And so it goes—the man who carefully 
thinks things through reaches the condtision 
that only the OPA can hold the line against 
disaster for the wage-earning American 
public. 

Tet the clamor to crucify Chester Bowles 
and kill the OPA Is terrlflc. Each selfish In¬ 
terest—the citrus growers, the building ma¬ 
terialman. the real-estate agent—shouts Ills 
complaint. 

Only the little man—the one who stands 
to lose everything by Inflation—remains rela¬ 
tively voiceless. 

At best. OPA faces a grim flgbt for life 
when the question of extending Its powers 
beyond June comes up shortly in Congress. 
Because of the clamor from selfish interests, 
many Congressmen will vote against the one 
agency which can protect the bulk of his 
constituency until America gets back on a 
real peacetime foundation. 

It Is time for the man who depends on 
wages for his existence to enter the fight. 
It is time for him to Inform his Congressman 
that he must be protected against Inflation, 
which would wipe out what little security 
he has gained. 

Every businessman, every Investor, every 
man who has purchased bonds, likewise has a 
stake OFA's fight. Uncontrolled infla¬ 
tion. which make a mockery of merchandis¬ 
ing. which wipes out bonded Indebtedness 
with every turn of the printing pre.n8. is their 
enemy, too. 

Americans must let their representatives 
In Congress know that they approve of 
Chester Bowles' fight for America. 

There is so little time to act. 


Lumber Pricei 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MXCHIQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, to¬ 
day I received a most interesting letter 
from Mr. T. P. Dixon, president of the 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., at Bay City. 
Mich. Mr. Dixon was for 26 years the 
general manager of the company and 
since 1930 has been Its president and 
treasurer. For many years this com¬ 
pany has been one of the leading pro¬ 
ducers of read-i-cut houses. Blouses 
produced by this company have been of 
the modest type. They have been 
beautifully planned, splendidly finished. 
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and composed of high grade materials. 
They have been and are thoroughly mod¬ 
ernized. They are most attractive and 
desirable. The prices of these houses 
have been reasonable. 

As a matter of fact, they are exactly 
the type of house our Ql’s are looking 
for. If permitted to operate, this com¬ 
pany can provide the type of a house 
any GI desires and within a most attrac¬ 
tive price range. 

Today's housing problem is recognized 
as the most important one immediately 
confronting us. It has been difficult in¬ 
deed for Members of the Congress to 
understand why we find ourselves in this 
situation. There can be no possible 
excuse for the failure of the administra¬ 
tion to provide the builders of this coun¬ 
try with the necessary materials to in 
part meet the demand for houses which 
has been growing since the very begin¬ 
ning of the war. 

The labor disturbances in the lumber 
areas of the country, where men have 
remained on strike months at a time, has 
not contributed to the solution of this 
problem. If any attempt was made by 
the administration to quickly settle these 
strikes the result was an abject failure. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly all organiza¬ 
tions manufacturing supplies for housing 
find themselves in the same position the 
Lewis Manufacturing Co. finds itself in. 
provided they are obe 3 ring the law and 
avoiding the black market. I think you 
will agree with me that something must 
be done and in the immediate future if 
we are going to, even in part, meet the 
desperate situation which our discharged 
soldiers and sailors as well as many, many 
others, find themselves in locating a de¬ 
cent place in which to live. I believe the 
proper committee of this House should 
take immediate action so far as they can 
to bring order out of the chaos that exists 
throughout the country in our construc¬ 
tion Industry. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 enclose herewith the 
letter referred to: 

Lewis Manttfactuiunq Co., 

Bay City, Mich., January 15, 1946. 
Hon. Roy O. Woodruft, 

Hou9e of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Boy : Realizing how busy you are un¬ 
der the chaotic conditions that prevail to¬ 
day, I have hestltated up until this time in 
writing you on a subject which 1 have felt 
should be brought to the attention of your¬ 
self and all other Congressmen. I now feel, 
however, that I can hesitate no longer, unless 
I am willing to sit by and watch this company, 
now entering into its fiftieth year of con¬ 
tinuous operation, slowly strangled Into en¬ 
forced bankruptcy or liquidation. 

As you know. I have been with this com¬ 
pany during practically my entire business 
lifetime, coming with them in 1914. For the 
past 26 years I have been general manager, 
and have been president and treasurer since 
1930. 

During these many years we have had to 
operate under many varied conditions, but 
up to now. no matter* what the problems 
were, our system of free enterprise at least 
gave us the opportunity of exercising what¬ 
ever initiative and ingenuity we possessed to 
meet and surmount these problems. As a 
result we were able, in good years and bad, 
to keep on operating and providing low-cost 
housing for thousands of home-owners 
throughout the eastern section of the United 
States. 


Today this is all changed. In the face of 
the greatest demand for moderate priced 
homes this country has ever known our fac¬ 
tory stands practically idle. Up until 1942, 
at which time civilian home-building was 
practically stopped to conserve materials for 
war purposes, we manufactured and shipped 
from 600 to 750 complete homes annually. 
Our factory employment ran around 200 men 
and our office personnel was around 60. To¬ 
day our factory employment is 35, most of 
whom are doing nonproductive work, and 
whom we are only retaining because they 
have worked ^or us continuously for from 
16 to 40 years. Tlie same situation exists 
in our office. 

In the face of the above situation, we are 
being literally deluged with orders for small 
homes, a substantial portion of which are 
from returned veterans who are desperately 
trying to provide shelter for their families, 
but we are compelled to turn them all away, 
as under present conditions we are unable 
to obtain the lumber, millwork, and so forth, 
necessary to produce houses. This condi¬ 
tion has existed for the past several months, 
but has been progressively getting worse. 

We fully realize that there are many rea¬ 
sons that could be given for the unprece¬ 
dented shortage of materials that exists. 
Strikes and manpower shortages have had 
their effect. Inability of the mills to get 
trucks, machinery, and equipment has cur¬ 
tailed production, and so on. None of these 
reasons, however, either individually or col¬ 
lectively. can explain why no lumber suit¬ 
able for home-building purposes can be ob¬ 
tained through normal legitimate channels. 

Present efforts of the administration to 
channel 50 percent of the lumber produced 
into the low-cost home-building field, 
through new restrictions and regulations, 
will not, in our opinion, provide the answer. 
Until the mills are encouraged or forced 
to produce lumber products needed for house 
construction, there is nothing to be gained 
by trying to channel a larger percentage of 
their product, which at present is not suit¬ 
able for this purpose, into the house-building 
field. This will probably immediately raise 
the question: “Why don’t they produce the 
lumber products needed for bouse construc¬ 
tion?” 

In answer to the above question we sub¬ 
mit the following facts: 

During the war, in order to obtain the 
vast quantities of lumber items needed for 
military purposes, the OPA set celling prices 
so as to discourage the manufacture of items 
usually produced for house construction, 
such as flooring, siding, celling, smaU dimen¬ 
sion. and so forth, and, conversely, set ceil¬ 
ing prices so as to encourage the manu¬ 
facture of items needed for war purposes. 
As the demand for lumber for war purposes 
intensified, coiling prices were periodically 
revised, widening these differentials, so that 
during the last stages of the war practically 
no civilian items were being produced and 
almost 100 percent of lumber production was 
for war purposes. 

In addition to the above, under the urge 
of military demand, the custom of drying and 
grading lumber was largely abandoned, lum¬ 
ber being almost entirely shipped green from 
the saws, with no pretense of grading or 
sorting. In other words, the mills could ship 
almost anything as long as it met the re¬ 
quired dimensions, and invoice it at what¬ 
ever grades they decided in the office they 
could get away with. It Is true, of course, 
that many of the larger, responsible mills 
did not Juggle grades as above, but never¬ 
theless their product was largely shipped 
green with all known grades included. 

This policy of OPA was successful. It pro¬ 
vided the lumber required for war purposes 
and effectively stoppkl the manufacturr of 
civilian items, as it was not profitable for 
the mills to manufacture same. 

The war, however, has now been over for 
months. The greatest need today is to meet 


the unprecedented shortage of housing fa¬ 
cilities that exists in every section of the 
country, and it would seem logical to us that 
the OPA would now be doing everything in 
their power to get housing construction un¬ 
der way. What are he facts, however? 

The same price set-up that was created 
during the war for the specific purpose of 
stopping or discouraging production of lum¬ 
ber items for house construction remains in 
effect. As a consequence the mills continue 
to produce premium price items suitable 
for ship decking, heavy construction, airplane 
stock, etc., and refuse to produce such items 
of small dimension, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
trim, etc., as the ceiling prices on same are 
too low to allow their production on a profit¬ 
able basis. Let me give you some typical 
examples: 

The ceiling price on 1 by 4 B and better flat 
grain fir flooring is $46 per thousand, f. o. b. 
mill. This is about $6 more than it was in 
1941. No mill can afford to make an item 
today at approximately 10 percent higher 
than 1941 prices. Consequently the mill re¬ 
fuses to msXe flooring. Instead they saw the 
same part of the log into 4 by 4*s, and under 
OPA celling prices they can sell them for 
$57 per thousand f. o. b. mill, giving them 
$12 more without the cost of kiln drying, re¬ 
sawing. working to pattern, etc. Suppose the 
dealer, in his desperation to get flooring, buys 
these 4 by 4's and has them shipped to a 
remanufacturing plant for working to floor¬ 
ing. Under OPA ceilings he will be charged 
$10 for kiln drying, $8 for resawing. $7 for 
working to flooring, $1 for bundling. $1 for 
grading, $4 for unloading and reloading. His 
flooring then costs him $83 per thousand, mill 
basis, or $38 per thousand over the OPA ceil¬ 
ing price on the same item if it was manu¬ 
factured, as normally, by the mill. By the 
time he adds his freight his cost per thousand 
la $98. His OPA retail celling price to his 
customer is $91, which is based on the $46 
per thousand mill price. 

The ceiling price on 2 by 4 No. 1 fir dimen¬ 
sion is $34.60 per thousand f. o. b. mill. How¬ 
ever, you cannot buy it What you can buy is 
2 b/ 4V4 dressed to 1% inches by inches, 
which is the same thickness as a standard 
dressed 2 by 4 and one-quarter inch wider. 
The cost? 2 by 4^ inches \mder OPA regula¬ 
tions is measured as 2 by 6, plus $1 per thou¬ 
sand additional for odd or fractional widths, 
so your 2 by 4 costs $52.75 per thousand f. o. b. 
mill instead of $34.50, and it's all legitimate 
according to OPA, but your retail selling price 
again must be based on a $84.50 cost. 

Dozens of similar examples could be given, 
but the above two are enough to show why 
standard lumber items are not being pro¬ 
duced. These remanufacturing plants have 
sprung up all through the lumber-producing 
sections. If they added to the output of 
lumber, their existence might be Justified, 
but they don't add one foot to the amount 
of liunber available, and while they are all 
operating to capacity, converting rough, 
green odd-sized lumber to commercial items, 
which must either go to black-market op¬ 
erators. or be sold by dealers in violation of 
OPA retail ceilings, many of the completely 
equipped sawmills have shut down their dry 
kilns and planing mills and produce nothing 
but rough, green planks and timbers for these 
remanufacturing plants. 

After 50 years of legitimate operation, we 
do not propose to become a party to this 
racket. The alternative apparently, how¬ 
ever, is to go out of business, either volun¬ 
tarily or involuntarily. I have been purchas¬ 
ing imnber for about 30 years, running into 
hundreds of carloads p . year before Pearl 
Harbor. During the past several months 1 
have I been in constant contact with the 
dozens of mills from whom we have pur¬ 
chased lumber in past years. In November 
I purchased two carloads, and one in Decem¬ 
ber. None of these were standard items. 
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Zi tmmu iaoonoetvablt to w that OPA 
would allow this HtuatUm to etiat. Wa nitty 
aubacribe to their objeotlae of trying to pro- 
▼ent nin-away inflation. We do not bo- 
lloee that oettlng prloea aho«ild be removed 
froin aeavee ttema until produotlon ovotakea 
demand, but wo aubmlt that ttieir tmreallatle 
attitude toward lumber prloea la not only 
tbe ooat of lumber Itema to the 
oonaumer, but la forcing him to patroniae 
blaok market and illegitimate dealera. A 
proof of tbia la the fact that mllllona of feet 
of houae oonatruotlon lumber items are be¬ 
ing produced In the abore manner and even¬ 
tually find their way into the oonaumera’ 
handa at prleee away beyond OPA retail cell- 
Inga. Some types of dealers are doing a land- 
offloe business. Other dealers have empty 
sheds and warehouses. Draw your own con¬ 
clusions. 

In conclusion, let me say that before Pearl 
Harbor our annual volume ran around 
$1,260,000. Today, with the biggest demand 
for our products in our history, our volume 
Is running about $10,000 per month, which 
la just about what otxr monthly overhead 
amounts to. A continuance of this situation 
for even a few more months will compel us 
to make one of three decisions: 

1. Follow the lead of many other concerns 
who are in the same situation of disregard¬ 
ing these unrealistic and crippling rules and 
regulations, get materials where we can at 
whatever price we have to pay. passing some 
on to bur customers in violation of OPA price 
oelllngs. 

2. Lay off the majority of our remaining 
employees, shut down our factory, and re¬ 
duce our overhead to a minimum. In the hope 
we can sweat it out until either OPA sees 
the light, or passes from the scene. 

3. Call It a day and liquidate before our 
capital Is seriously dissipated. 

I realise I have written a lengthy letter, 
but even so, 1 have just toxiched the high 
spots. 1 have confidence that if our duly 
elected representatives, who actually repre¬ 
sent the American public, can be fully in¬ 
formed of this situation. It will be corrected, 
as It Is inconceivable that at a time when 
housing is so desperately needed our Gov¬ 
ernment officials should, apparently, create 
obstacles that are doing more to retard build¬ 
ing than everything else put together. 

After all. this is the United States of Amer¬ 
ica—or Is It? 

Sincerely yours 

Lewis Maxcufactubiko Co. 

T. P. Dixon. President, 


Cable From Our GFs Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OF NEW TOIK 

IN IBB HOUSE OF BEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Thursday, JMuary 17,1946 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude herein a cablegram signed by 233 
OX’S tn Vienna. It is deserving of the at¬ 
tention of every Member of Congress. 

VncNNA. January 14, 1946, 
Hon. Vito Makcantonio. 

Washington, D, C.: 

W$, the undersigned, as a committee of 
three represent tbe enlisted men of the Five 
Hundred and Fifth Military Police Battalion. 
Vienna. The great majority of thie group 
were membere of Infantry and armored dlvi- 
elone and Include men who wear tbe Piurple 
Heart. iUver 8tar« and Bronae Star earned in 
combat. We intend to refute the oplnlone 
and statemente expreaaed by leading military 


and civilian officlali in their attampte to 
justify the alow-down in demobUlaatkm. We 
are furious with the M^P^rent mlalnforma- 
tlon or willful felsifloation by Lieutenant 
General OoUina ae evidenced In his statement 
that the' number of men etlU overeeas who 
heard a ehot fired in this war la not very 
great. To now abollah a system by which 
men could almost count the days tmtll they 
would be home la prime facie unfair, and 
we do not feel that we should accept it 
without expressing our position. We know 
from what we see about us dally, not from 
month-old reports, that the staff of 14,000 
American soldiers In Vienna with minor re¬ 
organization could be reduced to 7.000 Imme¬ 
diately without impairing the efficiency of 
the military task here. We are told that a 
similar condition exists throughout tbe en¬ 
tire American occupation zone. The highly 
mobile force that could handle the job is out 
of gas. Why? Draft boards cannot furnish 
men to replace soldiers who served when 
soldiering was dangerous. Why? The state¬ 
ments of our high military officials Indicate 
that they have no facts or are afraid to use 
them. A smoke screen of words are being 
used to cover uMerlor motives. We are an¬ 
gered with being misrepresented and lied 
about. We cannot acoept more weak ex¬ 
cuses Won't the people of the United States 
help us In our struggle for release from these 
brass chains? 

Signed with 233 signatures. Five Hundred 
and Fifth Military Police Battalion, APO 68, 
Vienna. 


Health and Plunder 


EXTENSION OP RPMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBB8BNTATIVE3 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcord. 1 
Include the following editorial from the 
Bristol Courier of Tuesday. January 15. 
1946: 

HEALTH AND PLUNDER 

President Truman again le demanding that 
his national health program be passed. 

Congress had tried to pigeonhole tbe pro¬ 
posal for two reasons. The first Is that it 
would lead to the socialization of medicine. 

The other is the extravagant cost. How 
much the plan would Involve no one can say. 
Under the list of activities, the suggested 
czar of medicine, the Surgeon General, might 
find excuse for laying out ten to twenty bil¬ 
lions of dollars a year, with a pay roll nm- 
ning into millions of new employees. 

Quite aside from these reasons for opposi¬ 
tion to tbe strongly communistic scheme of 
President Truman, there Is another which 
should Interest all citizens who are concerned 
about good government. 

The Wagner-Murray health bill which the 
President flnda so urgent would open the 
door to tbe biggest political racket ever In¬ 
vented. 

The plan goes much further than the mere 
nationalization or eoolalizatlon of medicine. 
It makes the professions of medicine, sur¬ 
gery and dentistry, as well ae the allied en¬ 
terprises of research, dispensaries, schools 
and hospitals, subject to the one-man con¬ 
trol of an Individual who would be beyond 
the power of Congress. States, courts, the 
medical and dental profeeslons, and anyone 
else involved. 

That man would be the Burgeon General, 
an at-wiU appointee of the Preeldent. an¬ 


swerable to no one. He would in effect collect 
his own taxes, make his own rules, spend tbe 
public's money aocoitllng to his own whim, 
punish States and individuals and institu¬ 
tions as he saw fit—and, as a crowning touch 
of Irony—sit as judge to review his own acts. 

The bill li a 78-page document which is 
worth careful study. Many passages on first 
glance appear to make the plan a joint State- 
Federal project, to provide fair yardsticks 
for the allocation of funds, to arrange for 
appeals and reviews, to give the professions a 
voice In their management, and to permit 
doctors and dentists to remain Independent 
of the Federal set-up. 

But the final effect of the various qualifi¬ 
cations and jokers In the bill Is to strip 
away the effectiveness of every restraint ap¬ 
parently placed upon the Surgeon General. 

Dealing with funds which do not come to 
him from regular congressional appropria¬ 
tions, he Is independent of Congress. It Is 
provided that appeals from his decisions are 
to be heard by himself, not the judiciary. 
As for the States, he sets the allocations for 
each, and pays or withholds them, without 
having to answer to anyone for mistakes or 
for prejudice. 

The methods of financing appear to set at 
defiance the whole plan of the Constitution 
that Congress levy the taxes and distribute 
the public funds. A direct pay-roll Ux would 
be charged against the earnings of substan¬ 
tially all employees, and this money would 
be placed in a new subdivision of the Na¬ 
tional Treasury—what the bill calls a sepa¬ 
rate account to be known as the personal 
hen 1th service account. 

The account could be augmented by Con¬ 
gress. If It wished; but once In the Treasury, 
the money would be under the sole authority 
of the Surgeon General. The bill provides 
that he would draw out what he thought he 
needed every 8 months, balance the books at 
the end of the fiscal year, and at that time 
report to Congress. This Is a spend-as-you- 
go procedure, with no budget, and with Con¬ 
gress being advised only after the money 
was gone. 

The White House has not yet explained 
how this plan can be reconciled with the 
Constitution, which says: "No money shall 
be drawn from the Treasury but In conse¬ 
quence of appropriations mode by law." 

The Burgeon General Is empowered to set 
up the standards by which those who share 
In these funds expend them. The standards 
do not have to be uniform, nor do they have 
to conform. In the last analysis, to any other 
yardstick than the official's personal opinion. 

He can give hand-nuts hospitals and 
medical schools that he thinks deserve It, 
can finance various kinds of research, can 
make agreements with hospitals—and of 
course can withdraw his generosity any time 
he fails tn get cooperation. 

Repeated many times In the bill are provi¬ 
sions for the Surgeon General to take over 
the training of candidates for the Job.s which 
would be needed to carry out the he?ilth pro¬ 
gram. This authority makes somewhat silly 
the statement sometimes heard that the 
Federal plan would not dictate the pay roll 
In States, hospitals, and the like. 

The Surgeon General’s power over those 
engaged in the practice of medicine and 
dentistry is Immense, although Indirect. 

In the first place, every patient, according 
to the bill, is to be handed a list of “ap¬ 
proved” doctors and dentists, and. If he Is 
going to need hospitalization, of hospitals 
and similar Instlt^itlons. He could, bat 
probably wouldn't, disregard this list. 

But not If he seeks the services of special- 
Ifts and consultants. Such experts can only 
be used If they are on the approved list of 
professional men who have sworn in with 
the aoclallzatlon program. 

Further, the Surgeon General fixes the fees 
that can be charged, without having to make 
them uniform; and can limit the number 
of patients whom doctors are allowed to treat. 
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Quite aside from the soclallEatlon of medi- 
cine, this Is too much authority for m fteo 
people to put Ih one pair of handa—no mat¬ 
ter how eager President Truman may be to 
see it placed there. 

It could hardly be said that the provisions 
of the bill would compel the Surgeon General 
to become a political racketeer. But study of 
the details of the plan makes It painfully 
obvious that nothing in the bill prevents 
such a result. 


The Smplni Property Problem in 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Montana should 
be given every possible consideration in 
the disposal of surplus property. To 
date we have received little attention in 
this respect so, in behalf of Montana's 
citiaens, I have sent the following letter 
to W. Stuart Symington, Chairman 
of the Surplus Property Administration: 

Rousi or Rbpexsxntativss, 
Washington, P. O., January 17, 1946, 
Mr. W. STUAST Stminoton. 

Chairman, Surplus Property Adminis^ 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

DBAS Mr. Stmxnoton: For some months 
now I have been endeavoring to get the Sur¬ 
plus Property Board to establish a depot for 
the disposal of surplus property in Montana 
for residents of that State. As you can weU 
understand. It is an extremely difficult propo¬ 
sition for Montana people to have to travel, 
as they have to. to places like Beattie, Den¬ 
ver, and Nebraska in order to look over ma¬ 
terials in which they are interested. On 
occasions that our people have done this, 
they found that the surplus property in 
which they were Interested was nothing but 
Junk; consequently, their time and money 
both have been wasted. 

In my opinion, insult has been added to 
injury in the lack of consideration given 
Montana in the disposal of surplus property 
because, you will recall. Montana received no 
industries during the war and suffered a 
large decline of population because of this. 
However, Montana’s contribution to the war 
effort led the entire Nation. Insofar as man¬ 
power on a percentage basis was concerned, 
and was In excess of 05,000 Montana men and 
women (out of a population of 450,000) serv¬ 
ing in the various branches of the armed 
forces. In the matter of bond drives, Mon¬ 
tana led the entire Nation in five out. of the 
seven drives and finished second In the other 
two. In the matter of food and mineral 
production our farmers and mli^ers contrib¬ 
uted greatly to the waging and winning of 
the war and on these bases alone, though 
there are others, I feel that we merit the at¬ 
tention of the Surplus Property Board to this 
particular matter. For the past 4 weeks I 
have been doing my utmost to get the Sur¬ 
plus Property Board to send a representative 
to Montana to look into the situation so 
that you could be made fully aware of the 
problem which confronts us out there. I 
should like to urge that you send a repre-* 
sentative of the Surplus Property Board to 
Montana so that our people could be given 
every possible consideration and our needs 
could be attended to on the basis of parity 
with the rest of the Nation. This is a very 
serious situation because there are needs for 


such things as Jeeps, fire trucks, surplus 
clothing equipment, sheetr. etOH In which our 
people, esi^ally our veterans, are Interested 
and I feel, therefore, that it would be to the 
best interest of both the Surplus Property 
Board and the x>eople of the State 6f Mon¬ 
tana to send an investigator out to the State 
for the purpose of meeting with Montana 
citizens so that this matter could be settled 
in a way which would give my State a fair 
deal. I should appreciate your doing what 
you could about this at your very earliest 
convenience. 

Must close ^ow, but with best personal 
wishes. I am 

Sincerely yours. 


Walter LippmaBn on Fact FindiBf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

or CALirOXNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the clearest arguments 
which I have yet read in favor of the 
proposal that Congress authorize by law 
the setting up of fact-finding bodies in 
connection with important labor dis¬ 
putes is contained in the column of 
Walter Lippmann appearing in the 
papers on January 15. 

I include it with my remarks here¬ 
with: 

Today and Tomobhow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

STUXIS: ONX CLEAX THING TO DO 

The board in the General Motors strike 
has, it seems to me. made one thing quite 
clear. It is that fact finding can be done 
effectively without the trimmings which 
unions and management have objected to in 
the President's proposal of December 8. Mr. 
Lloyd K. Garrison and his associates found 
the facts that needed to be found without 
examining the company's books and without 
imposing a cooling-off period on labor. 

These trimmings raise issues which have 
nothing to do with fact finding as such— 
for labor the right to strike, for management 
the right at privacy In a system of private 
competitive enterprise. They could and they 
should be separated out and considered sep¬ 
arately. For the purpose of fact finding is 
to induce labor and management to agree— 
the purpose of the trimmings is to coerce 
them into agreement. 

There is no certain reason for thinking 
that indirect coercion of the kind the Presi¬ 
dent proposed wovild be successful even If It 
li desirable. But there is no doubt whatever 
that fact finding, as Mr. Garrison and his 
associates have practiced it, is desirable and 
necessary. The trimmings call for a thor¬ 
ough debate, whereas Congress could without 
hesitation and delay g^ve legislative approval 
to fact finding as such—since that would 
mean only that it was giving its moral sup¬ 
port to something which the President has 
the power to do anyway. 

Those who point out that Mr. G. E. Wilson 
has rejected the board's recommendations 
and that the strike continues should ask 
themselves what reason they have for know¬ 
ing that BCr. Wilson would have given In if 
his books had been opened or that Mr. Reu- 
ther could have kept the men oo<^ if there 
had been a compulsory cooling-off period. 
There is, in other words, no certainty that 
the trimmings would acoor^pli^ by indlreo- 
tlon what no one would. In an industry like 
the automobile, think of iloing directly— 


namely, to forbid strikes and to substitute 
oompiiOsory arbitration and the fixing of 
wages by law. 

Industries where interruption of service is 
intolerable to the community may require 
this—^for example, utilities and com m u n lca** 
tions. They should not be lumped together* 
as the President did, with "steel, automo^ 
biles, aviation, and mining.” where stoppages, 
though inconvenient and costly, do not af¬ 
fect immediately the health and security of 
the community. What would be sound pub¬ 
lic policy for the vital Industries should not 
be confused with what would be sound for 
industries that are merely big and important. 
The Railway Labor Act has worked—on the 
railways, which are Government-regulated 
monopolies: it does not follow at all that it 
would work for automobiles and steel, which 
are privately managed and In considerable 
degree competitive. 

It is for these unregimented industries 
that fact-finding as such is the first neces¬ 
sary measure to promote industrial peace. 
What does fact-finding do. as Messrs. Garri¬ 
son, Milton Elsenhower, and Stacy have prac¬ 
ticed it? It does not imearth new and hid¬ 
den facts. It does not find facts. It takes 
the facts as they are alleged to be by man¬ 
agement and by the unions. It then com¬ 
pares these partisan allegations, analyzes 
them, screens them, refines them, defiates 
them, and, if 1 may say so. delouses them. 
Then It measures them by established stand¬ 
ards of public policy and makes a public re¬ 
port which says what these men, chosen be¬ 
cause they are disinterested and rational, 
think would be the reasonable settlement If 
all the exaggeration and the propaganda 
were squeezed out of the argument. 

I do not see how anyone who wishes to 
be rational, who means to be fair, who prefers 
information to dope and proof to demo- 
goguery, cannot want fact-fln‘ding of this 
kind. 

It is indeed a necessity where collective 
bargaining Involves great numbers of work¬ 
ingmen. stockholders, and customers. Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Reuther might as well admit 
it. They are supposed to be bargaining. 
But let no one think that bargaining as they 
do it Is like bargaining in a horse trade or 
over the sale of a piece of real estate. In 
ordinary commercial bargaining the seller 
and the buyer make bids and offers one to 
the other. They do not buy newspaper ad¬ 
vertising space, run high-power propaganda 
machines, to convince Tom, Dick, and Harry 
that the horse is a thoroughbred and not a 
spavined nag, or that the seller Is a hold-up 
man and the buyer a greedy monster. 

But In large-scale collective bargaining 
this is Just what happens. Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Reuther do not bargain only with each 
other; they spend large sums of money, and 
no end of Ingenuity, talking to Tom. Dick, 
and Harry about the proposed deal. Why? 
Because they know perfectly well that their 
bargaining power depends upon Tom. Dick, 
and Harry. Neither believes what so many 
ideologists and doctrinaires pretend to be¬ 
lieve: that without public support the own¬ 
ers can in fact, though theoretically they 
have the right, shut up shop, or that the 
employees can strike Indefinitely. Both Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Reuther have large con¬ 
stituencies, and their power to refuse to 
agree la. as they know perfectly well, depend¬ 
ent on how long and how enthusiastically 
they can keep their constituents In line. 
That is why they do not merely bargain 
across the table but use the printing press 
and the microphone to address the public. 

That being the case, it would be foolish 
for the public, including editors, broadcast¬ 
ers, and commentators, to submit meekly to 
being deluged by unverified information and 
prejudiced argument. They must have some 
protection against the fine art of bamboozle¬ 
ment. and some way—since they have other 
things to do besides reading about General 
MOtors-Mff not wasting their time trying to 
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decide Which puhUe relatione eipert Is p\ill- 
Ing their leg. 

That li what fact flndUig of the Qarrlaon 
type can do. It Is considerable. No doubt 
It is not everything that needs to be done 
before there is industrial peace and all men 
are brothers. But It Is one thing that can 
be done at once which will at least introduce 
the eleineiit of reason into Industrial dls* 
putes. and enable men to act. if not as loving 
brothers, at least as rational human beings. 

There is no telling what greater wisdom 
we might not hope to achieve once we 
decided that to be^ acting rationally was 
the wey to go about it. 


A Social Creed for AU AaierkaBt— 
Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CURE BOOTHE LUCE 

or cxuntscTicuT 

IN THB aOUSB OP RBPRB6BNTATIVES 

Thuradap, January 17,1$46 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on the very sig¬ 
nificant and moving program reported 
by the Methodist Church Department of 
Christian Social Relations to the Gen¬ 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church, 
a special importance attaches to the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations for elimination 
of Jim Crow practices within the 
church Itself and in the community ac¬ 
tivities of church members. 

More, perhaps, than any other one ob¬ 
jective in the ultimate aim of building a 
peaceful world, the rooting-out of racial 
discrimination and prejudice is essential 
to true understanding. Here again is a 
program to which all American women of 
good will can give thoughtful considera¬ 
tion. 

8PBCXAL SOCOMMBNbAnON 

(For reference to the General Conference 
Oommlasion to Study Race Relatione in 
the Methodist ChurCh, December 1, 194S) 
The statement adopted by this department 
In 1943 and published in Actlvltlee for 1944 
is recalled because of its present relevance. 
"Racial tensions and anti-Semitism have in¬ 
creased during the past year. The treatment 
of minorities In America has been a constant 
embarrassment to the United States in the 
present world conflict. If this country is to 
take Its place of leadership In planning for 
peace and in the postwar world there must 
be a closer relation between the theory and 
praotiee of democracy. Likewise the church 
by the nature of its faith is constrained to 
become more adequately Ohristfan In its own 
practice. It Is * deadening to the effort to 
achieve brotherhood to assume that we have 
It when it has not yet been achieved. The 
jurlsdiciional organiaation of our church 
tacitly accepts the principle of segregation. 
Methodist women have an obligation to 
stimulate within the church an increasing 
avrareness of the eontradictlon between ottr 
Christian ideals and our plan of organisa¬ 
tion." 

This statement clearly emphasises objec¬ 
tives that are immediately imperative and 
piwetioable and objectives that will involve 
long-range planning and gradual realisation. 
Certain actions of the general conference of 
1944 simtlarly emphasise immediate and 
long-range objectives. 

the general conierenoe of 1944 urged "the 
active participation of our churches « • « 

In the preparation of communities to wel¬ 
come and assimilate Japanese Americans 


from the relocation oentars" (The Dlacipline, 
par. 2016. p. 571). The church can best im¬ 
plement this wish of the general conference 
by welcoming and assimilating Japanese 
Americans into its membership and fellow¬ 
ship in already established local congrega¬ 
tions. 

The fluidity of the Situation now existing 
encourages the inclusion of people of vary¬ 
ing race and cultural heritai^ in the active 
fellowship of oiir clitirches. To do ao will 
enrich the churches and convincingly dem¬ 
onstrate their basically spiritual character. 
It is for Oaucaslan and Japanese Methodists 
together to make this venture of faith in 
building a genuinely Christian fellowship In 
the local church. 

There are noteworthy instances In which 
Japanese and Caucasian ministers are effec¬ 
tively associated in the pastorates of Meth¬ 
odist churches. We urge the exploration and 
pioneering of ways for a larger and more 
varied uee of Japanese Methodists in posi¬ 
tions of leadership in the church. 

The general conference also expressed its 
desire for "the ultimate elimination of ra¬ 
cial discrimination within the Methodist 
Church." It accordingly asked "the Council 
of Bishops to create * * a commission 

to consider afresh the relations of all races 
Included in the membenshiji of The Meth¬ 
odist Church and to report to the General 
Conference of 1948." It specified that **the 
members of this commission" would de¬ 
sirably Include "the most complete repre¬ 
sentations of all radal groups possible" (The 
Discipline, par. 2016, p. 570). 

Blnce the Negro Is the largest minority 
group in the Nation and in our church, their 
assimilation has sixpreme importance. The 
shift in population makes practicable and 
Imperative new patterns of church Ufc and 
admlniatratlon 

We urge that every such occasion be utl- 
ll 2 sed for the assimilation of Latin Americans. 
American Indians, Orientals, and Negroes 
Into nonracial congregations ond confer¬ 
ences. 

We believe that the future pattern of the 
Methodist Ohurch should be based on Jesus* 
teachings of brotherhood, and we plead for 
the ultimate integration of racial groups 
into the membership and fellowship of our 
total church. 

With this goal in view we urge that wher¬ 
ever possible work should be carried on 
across racial lines. Such action Is Illustrated 
in the demobillBation workshops of the de¬ 
partment of Christian social relations and 
local church activities, which were success¬ 
fully conducted in New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Detroit, Louisville, and on a district basis in 
Georgia. 

Methodist history furnishes heartening 
examples of the incorporation of foreign-lan¬ 
guage groups Into the fellowship of local 
churches and annual conferences. Our 
faith encourages us to look toward a similar 
incorporation of all groups Into a Christian 
fellowship, where race does not determine 
the pattern of participation. Only so can 
the Methodist Church of the future bear its 
moet effective wltnees for Christ among the 
racially diverse populations of our Nation 
and of the world. 


Draft Rejection Fallacy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

or nxsaASKA 

IN THB HOUBB OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. MILUSR of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Appendix of the Record, I include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, upon the subject Draft 
Rejection Fallacy: 

mupT axjxcnoN fallacy 

President Truman’s citation of draft re¬ 
jections as a compelling reason for the in¬ 
troduction of compulsory sickness Insurance 
In the United States loses Its plausibility on 
comparison with draft rejections in Britain 
where this insurance prevails. 

In his message recommending Qovemment 
medical care insurance, the President said, 
"The number of those rejected for military 
service was about 30 percent of all those 
examined.” 

But in Great Britain, which has bad com¬ 
pulsory sickness insurance since 191^ the 
draft rejections were far higher. How they 
ran is indicated in the published annual re¬ 
ports on the British Army. Rejections for 
the 10 years ending with 1936 are available 
In the annual report for that year. 

During all the 10 years, 677,616 were served 
with notice papers and 400,775 were rejected, 
or 59 percent. 

Even allowing generously for the effects of 
a lower standard of living. If Britain, after 26 
years of sickness Insurance, had a rejection 
rate practically twice that uf America, there 
seems to be little argument In the draft re¬ 
jections for socialized medicine. 


Open Letter to Mr. Byrnes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF MXW TOOK 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Congress an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Oneonta Star, Oneonta, 
N. y., entitled "Open Letter to Mr. 
Byrnes" written by Mr. WUmer E. Bresee 
as guest editorial writer. The editorial 
follows: 

OPEN LETTER TO MR. BYRNES 

(As guest editorial writer, the Star this 
morning presents Wilmer E. Bresee. second 
vice president of the Oneonta Department 
Store, who has written an open letter to 
Secretary of State James Byrnes. Each writer 
Is given the widest latitude, and his views 
do not necessarily represent those of the 
Star.) 

(By Wilmer B. Bresee) 

1 have jxiBt read Mr. George E. Sokolsky's 
article on the recent Moscow Conference, and 
I fed that the time has oome for Americans 
to make their viewpoint known to the State 
Department. 

As a veteran of World War II, I have 
watched with a growing feeling of concern 
the many indications that we. as a Nation, 
are pnqiared to give yp our Insistence on 
many of the policies first expressed by Mr. 
Roosevelt in the Atlantic Charter; and I 
think that I am justified as a citizen and a 
veteran In registering my personal objection 
to any background steps away from the prin¬ 
ciples and policies of bringing freedom and 
equality to all peoples of the ./orld under 
the United Nations Organization. 

My particniar interest in the problems of 
the peoples of Asia and the Bast Indies stems 
from the fact that for 2 years I was an en¬ 
listed instructor and Interpretor in the Chi¬ 
nese training program of the United States 
Army Air Force. My work brought me into 
close peiaonal contact with the Chinese Air 
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Governor Tuck said In hie addreee that 
In appropriating war-inflated revenues to 
raise school standards through expenditures 
of a recurring nature, Virginia would event¬ 
ually have to increase State and perhaps 
local taxes to continue the higher standards. 
The same would he true in other activities, 
he said, although he predicted that higher 
taxes would not be necessary for a years. 

PXXFXa STATI rXNANCINQ 

'T am confldent that such commitment 
meets with the people’s hearty approval, 
and that they will gladly finance their own 
schools,** he said. **I am also confldent that 
they prefer these schools to be financed 
through State and local revenues rather than 
through the medium of Federal taxation 
with its accompanying interference.** 

Governor Tuck devoted the major part of 
his 6,000-word address to criticism of Fed¬ 
eral grants to States which he asserted were 
destructive to State Independence and local 
self-government, were costly to taxpayers 
and served as a means by which pressure 
groups in pivotal States in national elections 
seek to impose their will in States where 
they have little influence. 

**I am convinced that the making of grants 
to the States by Congress should be vigor¬ 
ously opposed by all the States so long as 
the operations of the Federal Government 
necessitate incurring an annual deficit,** he 
said. 

A Plain Gtiien of the U. S. A. Writes to 
His Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
the following communication written by 
one of my valued constituents in Cali¬ 
fornia: 

Dear Congress of the U. S. A.: The other 
evening 1 heard our President tell the peo¬ 
ple what the Congress has not done. As a 
good citizen of the U. 8. A. I have been read¬ 
ing the Co^ 'isssxoNAL Record quite regu¬ 
larly. 1 had been suspecting many of the 
things the President said, but 1 didn*t know 
but that the **Rbc** might be giving me the 
wrong impression. For one thing I noticed 
that from time to time there was not a 
quorum present in one or the other House to 
do business. I was puzzled about that. I 
know if I were not at my Job regularly I would 
be fired, and rightly . 

Then too, I have been trying to figure out 
what the Congress has been doing on Capitol 
Hill. So many laws are introduced but few 
of them are ever passed by Congress. Now 
our President has told us what the real 
trouble is It Is our committee system. I 
wish you Congressmen would publish a 
’’committee record” similar to the Conores- 
uoNAL Record so that we people could find 
out what Congressmen are on the commit¬ 
tees and Just who is sabotaging legislation in 
the committees. 

Since you don*t seem to be able to break 
up the deadlock, or the sabotage In the com¬ 
mittees. could Z make a suggestion to you? 
Congress has many rules. Tliere are rules 
of debate, rules of order of business, etc. 
Well, why can’t you adopt one more rule? 
Why not have a rule that if a committee fkils 


to report a bill back to the floor of either 
House within a certain time, any Member 
of Congress can call that law up for discus¬ 
sion and have It debated in Congress or 
referred to a special committee. Since Con¬ 
gressmen don’t want more committees 
created than are now in existence—they are 
too numerous already—^this rule would have 
the effect of getting action on a bill. 

1 am only a plain citizen. Congress of the 
U. 8. A., and I am busy making a living and 
striving to make good citizens of the youth 
of our community, and X havon*t the time to 
check up on the work-^r lack of work—^you 
are doing. PJust have to trust to your indi¬ 
vidual integrity and honesty—at least until 
election time-—tc do your Job well. 

I often see such headings in the Con¬ 
gressional Record as ’’Congress Paces the 
Problem of Inflation,” ’’Congress Faces Prob¬ 
lem of Housing.” Now we common people 
face these problems, too. What we want you 
to do is not only face these problems, but to 
lick them for us. 

1 know that there win be much talk from 
now on about cooperation between you and 
the President. You will criticize the Presi¬ 
dent for spanking you. But that gets you no 
place. We want you to stop bickering and 
do something about the problems confront¬ 
ing our country. If the President was 
wrong, then show us that he was wrong by 
producing some good laws to solve the prob¬ 
lems of the UJ3A. In other words, "Put up 
or shut up.** 

I am not interested in whether it was the 
Democrats or the Republicans who laid down 
on the Job. You are all Americans, like we 
common people are Americans. If each of 
you Just remembered that you are Americans 
first and Democrats or Republicans second, 
then you would do your job as representa¬ 
tives of the people better. 

I see by the December 28 issue of the Con¬ 
gressional Record that you have accom¬ 
plished much. In fact almost three pages 
are filled with enrolled bills and resolutions 
signed. But upon closer scrutiny I find that 
these are all private bills, such as an act to 
relieve Joe Doakes, or an act to authorize 
investigation of means to increase the ca¬ 
pacity of the Panama Canal. These are all 
fine. But why don’t you pass a law to relieve 
the strike situation and the housing sit¬ 
uation? 

I hesitate to write you about these things 
because I know that you Congressmen are 
swamped with hundreds of petty requests 
from your constituents. The people expect 
too much of you. *rhey want you to find 
out everything from the price of peaches in 
Paris in 1914 to the name of a good hotel in 
Washington. And how they fuss when you 
don’t give them a ’’prompt and courteous” 
reply. I think that one of the reasons the 
dally meetings of Congress are poorly 
attended is because you people are over¬ 
worked with petty details. It seems to me 
that Congress is in session too long. I sug¬ 
gest that the sessions of Congress be limited 
to 190 days, Satiu’days and Sundays ex¬ 
cluded. If you were forced to do more in a 
shorter time, there wouldn't be too much 
delay in legislation. If your Senators were 
thus limited, the people back home would 
have a chance to see their Representatives 
more and to express to them their wishes 
better. You fellows are so busy in Washing¬ 
ton that we plain people haven’t a chance to 
talk to you and to give you our opinions on 
legislative matters. We want to meet our 
Congressmen, and we want to talk to them 
and make our wishes known. That is 
democracy. 

As a common American I don’t believe in 
threatening to defeat you at the next Sec¬ 
tion for your failures of the past. Z know 
you can do good work, as demonstrated by 
the great accomplishments In matters of 


foreign affairs. I know that in this session 
of Congress you will forget politics, forget 
antagonisms, and cooperate to make our 
democratic country the best example in the 
world of a ’’Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 


Greatest Dipbmatic Capitulation Since 
Munich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address by Lothrop Stod¬ 
dard, of the Washington Star; 

The outcome of the Moecow Conference of 
foreign ministers confirms the fears I have 
expressed in previous broadcasts. It is. to my 
mind, an almost unmitigated disaster—the 
greatest diplomatic capitulation since Mu¬ 
nich. and one which, 1 gravely fear, will ulti¬ 
mately produce similar consequences. The 
chief difference between the two is that the 
Moscow surrender did not have as cogent an 
excuse; at Munich. Chamberlain and Daladler 
were faced with superior force. Hitler had 
got the jump on them in armaments and 
was ready to use them. The current revela¬ 
tions at the Nuremberg war criminals trial 
show that Hitler was not bluffing, and that 
if his demanda had been refused he would 
at once have precipitated a war for which 
Britain and France were alike woefully un¬ 
prepared. It is thus arguable that Anglo- 
RVench diplomacy bowed to stern necessity 
In order to gain time. 

Last v/eek at Moscow the western powers 
were under no such imperious compulsion; 
because notwithstanding thslr extensive de¬ 
mobilization since the close of hostilities, 
they still have an over-all predominance of 
armed might, topped off by the atom Dumb. 
In a show-down over vital lasuea, therefore, 
the western powers would have been able to 
make their views prevail; because the Soviet 
Union Is not yet In a position to challenge 
that preponderance of power with any rea¬ 
sonable hope of success. An unflinching 
Anglo-American stand for what both deemed 
the necessary pattern of world reconstruc¬ 
tion would thus have succeeded without re¬ 
course to arms, becauae there is nothing in 
this pattern which 'menaces the legitimate 
interests of a Russia seeking merely peace 
and security, and it is hard to imagine even 
the power-conscious rulers of the Soviet 
Union deliberately plunging their people into 
a war, needless from a defensive viewpoint* 
which would probably entail a worse fate 
than that of contemporary permany and 
Japan. 

At Moscow, therefore, Mr. Molotov's dip¬ 
lomatic right arm did not pack the punch 
that Hitler’s did at Munich. This means 
that, in the basic sense, Mr. Molotov was 
bluffing. Yet the bluff did not entail grave 
risks, because the Foreign Commissar and 
his colleagues of the Politbureau had long ago 
•loed up their diplomatic opponents and had 
rightfully deduced that the political leaders 
of America, especially, had neithei the vls^ 
nor the will to stand fast, regardless of im¬ 
mediate consequences, for the prlncipte 
wherein they purportkl to believe. From 
the very start of Its wartime association with 
ttie Soviet Union, America's record has been 
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OM Of app e aa ei nant In tb« Invidious senso 
of thst word. Wartime exigencies might Jue* 
tify, or at least palliate, such a policy. But 
decisive victory over the Axis coupled with 
our eole poeseeeion of the atom bomb ren¬ 
dered our continued surrender on funda¬ 
mental issues as needless as it was poten¬ 
tially disastrous. 

Three months ago. at the London Confer¬ 
ence of Foreign Iflnisters, It looked as though 
appeasement was over. Foreign Commissar 
Molotov there adopted an attitude which was 
deemed absolutely inaooeptable by the west¬ 
ern powers. Tbe result was a break-down of 
negotiations, lucidly explained and eloquently 
defended by none other than thr American 
representative. Secretary of State Byrnes, in 
his radio address to the American people on 
the evening of October 6. Regular listeners 
to these broadcasts will recall the deep 
thankfulness and gratitude that 1 voiced In 
my talk 3 days later. If words meant any¬ 
thing. it seemed certain tha^ American diplo¬ 
macy would thenceforth be guided by the 
slogan then coined by Mr. Byrnes himself: 
**Compromise does not mean surrender.** 
Amplifying his stand, the Secretary described 
at length Mr Molotov*8 reneging on the Pots¬ 
dam and Yalta Agreements and insistence on 
the original Soviet thesis that the postwar 
world should be run by a three-way deal 
which would inevitably discredit the inchoate 
United Nations Organisation and would, in its 
stead, establish a tripartite balance of power 
on a world-wide scale. This reactionary pro¬ 
posal exdted Mr. Byrnes to righteous Indig¬ 
nation. '*The American delegation.*’ he said 
emphatically. **toofc tbe poattlon that, in an 
Independent, democratic world, peace cannot 
be the exclusive concern of f few presently 
powerful states; that, unless we were to re¬ 
vert to a world of isolationism, none of the 
states which we wanted invited to the peace 
conference could be said to he not directly 
oonoemed with the peaoe. We urged that 
those states, both large and small, which had 
fought and suffered in the war must make 
the peace. This has been a people*a war 
and it must be a people’s peace.*’ 

When Oommlesar Molotov turned an em¬ 
phatic thumbs down on any such proposal. 
Mr. Byrnes went on to comment: *Tt there¬ 
fore became obvious that there could be no 
agreement unless the other delegations were 
p repkred to yield their views and oonvlctUma 
to those of the Soviet delegation. This, none 
of the other delegationa were prepared to do. 
The United States is willing to dictate terms 
of peace to an enemy, but is not willing to 
dictate terms of peace to its allies.** And 
from the unqualified rupture of the confer¬ 
ence that ensued, Mr. ^rmes drew the fol¬ 
lowing trenchant oondusiona: **The matter 
that oauaed the suepenalon of our work la 
no trivial or technical question. It pre¬ 
sented an iMue which had to be met. Thia 
is whether the peace shall be made by three 
or even five nations to the exclusion of other 
nations vttslly oonoemed in the maintenance 
and enforcement of the peace which is being 
prepared. Tbe issue goes even deeper. Tbe 
OoonoU of Foreign Ministers acts under the 
unanimity rule Just as the Security CknincU 
of the United Nations must sot in many im¬ 
portant matters. • • • Ihe veto power 
is a great power and should not be lightly 
exercised. We are willing to make many oon- 
oessiotts. but the United States does not be¬ 
lieve in agreement at any price. The power 
of veto in procedural matters should not be 
ussd bj the United Statee or any other na¬ 
tion to ooeroe tbe judgment and conscience 
of fellow nations. Peaoe must be baeed upon 
mutual understanding and mutual respect. 
It cannot be eeoured by procedural maneu- 
varlngs which obscure from the people the 
imX and vital issues upon which the peace 
debands.** 

mm spake Secretary Byrnes on October 
6. MeanwhUe. Mr. Molotov went bsOk to 


Moecow. Marshal Stalin went vacationing on 
the Black Sea. and the Soviet Government 
staged a diplomatic sit-down strike, refus¬ 
ing to cooperate in any way with its western 
associates while maklug itself actively dis¬ 
agreeable by all sorts of disturbing unilateral 
ai^tions. The war of nerves went on through 
October and well-nigh through November. 
Came Thanksgiving Day. That night Mr. 
Byrnes had what his press relations subordi¬ 
nate described as an inspiration. He would 
go to Moscow to talk things over with Foreign 
Commissar Molotov, in company with Brit¬ 
ish Foreign Minister Bevin if the latter could 
be persuaded, but standing ready to go him¬ 
self ansrway. 

According to the most reliable informa¬ 
tion. Mr. Bevin distinctly did not like the 
notion. That hard-headed British Laborlte 
saw what such a diplomatic ’’Journey to 
Canoesa” would probably entail. But of 
course he had no real choice save to go along. 
So the tripartite Conference of Foreign Min¬ 
isters took place in the Soviet capital, and 
Mr. Byrnes resoundingly reversed himself on 
the attitude and spirit he had adopted less 
than 8 months befoir 

Consider, If you please, a few of these re¬ 
versals. The veto power has been so extended 
that it becomes virtually the baalc factor in 
all international procedure. As for the con- 
• templated peace conference, there Just '’ain’t 
goin’ ter be none”—^merely separate arrange¬ 
ments by varying groups wherein Soviet Rus¬ 
sia will be the one constant participant. As 
a gesture to our feelings, presumably, these 
peace deals will be submitted to the Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations, hut merely for dis¬ 
cussion and recommendations which can he 
ignored by the framers, who will have the last 
word. This degradation of the Assembly to 
the status of rubber stamp will have a pro¬ 
foundly depressing effect upon its prestige 
and authority, which is Just what Moscow 
Intends, because it never liked the Assembly 
idea anyway. Incidentally, those treaties 
concern chiefly nations in eastern Buiope, 
about which we took so high a moral attitude 
on the basis of the Yalta agreement. At 
Moscow we practically abandon our position 
there, but simultaneously permit Russia to 
do the very thing in Japan which it so vio¬ 
lently objected to our trying to do in the 
Balkans—namely, to have a say in what goes 
on. Furthermore, the elaborate double-talk 
Indulged in in the Japanese clause results In 
such obscurity of meaning that Moscow will 
have a glorious opportunltv to raise Inter¬ 
pretations which may deadlock things there 
as they are now stalemated in Germany. Last 
but not least, the atom bomb. Apparently 
we have not promised to gl^e away the se¬ 
cret—^not yet, at any rate. But that is not 
the really Important point. The agonizingly 
vital Isrje confronting tbe world is the plac¬ 
ing of atomic weapons at the very earliest 
moment under a truly effective system of 
control and Inspection against evasion of 
that control. Alas for the fond hopes o" the 
peace-loving majority of mankind. At Mos¬ 
cow it was decided thCv a proposed Atomic 
Commission of the UNO should either con¬ 
sist directly of the Security Oounoll or be re¬ 
sponsible to it, rather than to the Aseembly, 
This means that the imanimlty rule and veto 
power prevail, whereunder a single dissent 
could nullify or postpone Indeflrltely any ac¬ 
tion on atomic control. .This, of course, 
means in practice that Soviet Russia can 
stall off anythfng it doe^tnt fancy until Its 
own scientists or Communist fifth column¬ 
ists abroad have given it the secret and It 
can stock up on bombs of Iti own. 

What a happy prospect all this portends 
for a bright new worldl Mr. Byrnes certainly 
started something with his Thanksgiving 
night 'inspiration.** Our Secretary of State 
has assumed a terrible responsibility. And 
yet we should nSt be too hard upon him. 
even if things go very wrong, because he 


typifies the political leadership this country 
has had for generations. Press dispatches 
from Moscow describe him as '’Jubilant” 
when be emerged from tbe last conference 
meeting and took his plane for home, and 
his chief reason for this happy mood is 
extremely revealing. -He told waiting news¬ 
men at the airport that ’’the imi)artant thing 
about tbe conference is that closer relations 
have been established.** There speaks your 
typical American politician. Let’s get to¬ 
gether, boys, and talk things out. I’m sure 
we can arrange something *rhat’s tbe Idea 
every politician keeps in the back of bis 
mind: and. In our domestic politics, where 
everyone is agreed on fundamentals, com¬ 
promise is usually not only possible, but de¬ 
sirable. But In A world sundered by ideol¬ 
ogies as deeply antithetical as democracy and 
totalitarianism yet shadowed by the common 
menace of the atom bomb, ’‘compromise,” 
os we Americans use the term In our political 
terminology, may be a frightful delusion 
presaging ultimate annihilation of the more 
idealistic or tbe more squeamish by those 
who think only in terms of ruthless force. 
If a man steeped in domestic politics, but 
with scant experience in world affairs, is first 
made Secretary of State and then sent to 
negotiate perhaps the most vital agreement 
of the postwar period, that Is our fault and 
the fault of political practices that are a 
hang-over from our happy and diplomatically 
Irresponsible past. Only—^let us remember 
in time the classic warning: **Where there 
Is no vision the people perish.'* 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


ExirnsrsiON op remarks 

or 

HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 

or NXW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Franklin County Board 
of Supervisors, my home county, in sup¬ 
port of the great St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project: 

Reaolution 73 

Whereas the welfare of the people of the 
State of New York is directly concerned In 
the successful completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project; and 
Whereas the development of the St. Law¬ 
rence River will remove tbe last major ob¬ 
stacles to deep draft navigation throughout 
the Great Lakes system to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the port at the world; and 
Whereas the same development will simul¬ 
taneously make available 1.100,000 horse¬ 
power of low-cost hydroelectricity, under 
the self-liquidating State power project; and 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York on March 15-16, 1944, by unani¬ 
mous vote, adopted a resolution declaring 
that this State urgently requires the prompt 
development of the St. Lawrence to furnish 
low-cost power to mUlions of Industrial, rural 
commercial, and domestic consumers; There¬ 
fore be It 

Resolved, That we appeal for the imme¬ 
diate enactment of such legislation as may 
be necessary authorizing the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development as a post¬ 
war project; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our United States Senators and 
our Representatives in Congress. 
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Letter From J. B. Hutson, Acting Seoretiry 
of Agriculture, to Hon, Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, BRENT SPENCE 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter from Hon. J. B. Hutson, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
gentleman from Texas, Hon. Sam Ray¬ 
burn, Speaker of the House: 

JANUARY 16, 1946. 

Hon. 8am Rayburn, 

Speaker, House of Bepresentatives, 

Dear Mr. Speaker: At the present time 
Commodity Credit Corporation la carrying out 
subsidy operations pursuant to section 8 of 
the act of AprU 12, 1946 (59 Stat. 60). with 
respect to sugar of the 1946 and prior crop 
years, In order to maintain existing price 
ceilings on sugar and to make adequate sup¬ 
plies of sugar avaUable in the American 
market for the essential civilian, military, 
and foreign commitments of the United 
States. The existing limitations on subsidy 
operations by Commodity Credit Corporation 
preclude any such operations with respect to 
1946 crops, Including, of course, sugar. The 
1946 crop of sugarcane Is now being harvested 
In Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Because of the extremely acute situation 
with respect to world supplies of sugar, the 
Department of Agriculture on August 1,1946, 
announced a price support program for grow¬ 
ers of sugarcane and sugar beets of 1946 crop 
under which subsidies would be paid, contin¬ 
gent upon authorization by the Congress of 
subsidy operations by Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration with respect to 1946 crops. This 
announcement was deemed necessary to en¬ 
courage the production of the required quan¬ 
tities of sugarcane and sugar beets. It is 
essential to carry out these programs In order 
to assure the maximum production of sugar 
In Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The fulfillment of the commitments made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture subject to 
Congressional approval, with respect to sub¬ 
sidy painnents on 1946 crops of sugarcane In 
Hawaii requires approximately $12,100,000 m 
subsidy payments. The fulfillment of such 
commitments with respect to the Puerto 
Rican crop will require approximately $13,- 
800,000. The amounts presently authorized 
to be expended for subsidies In section 3 of 
the act of April 12. 1946, supra, are suffloient 
to permit the proposed payments with respect 
to the 1916 crop of sugarcane In Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, and it will not be necessary to 
authorize the expenditure of additional 
amounts to meet the requirements of these 
programs if the authorization contained In 
section 3 is amended to Include 1946 crops. 

This Department cannot overestimate the 
gravity of the situation with respect to sugar 
supplies and the necessity for encouraging 
the maximum production, harvesting, and 
processing of sugarcane. A decision has been 
reached to permit an Increase of one-half 
cent per pound In market prices of refined 
sugar at this time. This price Increase sub¬ 
stantially reduces the amount of funds re¬ 
quired for subsidy payments on sugar beets 
and sugarcane. If legislation authorizing 
the payment of subsidies with respect to 194d 
crop sugar Is not adopted, the alternative 
would be a drastic revision of domestic celling 
prices which would seriously impair the 
existing stabilization program. 

There Is enclosed a draft of proposed lan¬ 
guage which would effect the recommended 


change In section 8 of the act of April 12, 
1946 (59 8tat. 60). Also enclosed is a memo¬ 
randum containing section 8 of the act of 
April 12.1946. as It would read if the proposed 
language were enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that It 
has no objection to this submission. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. B. Hutson, 

Acting secretary. 


South Dakotd’t Junior Chambers of Com¬ 
merce Establish Record in Community 
Service Projects 


REMARKS 

of 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
Members of Congress have from time to 
time during the openings days of the 
second session of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress taken the floor to insert in the 
Congressional Record factual reports of 
the great achievements accomplished by 
the Junior chambers of commerce of 
their respective States. At this time, I 
would like to list a brief summary of 
what the South Dakota Jaycees accom¬ 
plished during 1945 since they have es¬ 
tablished a great record of community 
service; 

South Dakota Jaycees Carrzxd on the 

Following Projects in Their State tub 

Past Year 

YOUTH programs 

Maintaining and operating of youth can¬ 
teens. services to orphan children, and parties 
and assistance to crippled chUdren. 

AGRICULTURE 

Close working relations with 4>H groups, 
sponsoring of calf scrambles, assisting in 
county fairs, Improving city and country re¬ 
lationship, putting on programs for rural 
schools, assisting In rodent and weed con¬ 
trol. holding farmers’ night programs and 
promoting horse shows for the benefit of the 
public. 

SALVAGE PROGRAMS 

During the war all junior chambers or¬ 
ganizations throughout the State partici¬ 
pated In tin can collections or waste paper 
drives. This was an important factor In 
gaining victory over our enemies. 

AVIATION 

Jaycees aU over the State are participating 
in CAP projects and helping to promote com¬ 
munity airports for the future of their com¬ 
munities. 

SERVICE TO VETERANS 

Servicemen from South Dakota were sent 
monthly news bulletins, cigarettes, playing 
cards, Christmas packages, phonograph rec¬ 
ords, by the various organizations during the 
war. Returning veterans are given every 
assistance possible upon returning to their 
community to get them adjusted once again 
to civilian life. 

HARVEST LABOR 

In a great many communities, the Jaycees 
took the Initiative In providing the extra 
labor required to harvest t^e bumper crops 
South Dakota produced during the war years. 
Jaycees not only worked In the harvest fields 
after business hours but they organized all 
community volunteer workers in order that 


the harvesting could be done systematically 
and thoroughly. 

Mr. Speaker, the officers of the South 
Dakota organization who provided the 
leadership in carrying forward the above 
projects were as follows: National Di¬ 
rector. John D. Beatty, Redfleld; presi¬ 
dent, Bert Veenker, Sioux Falls; vice 
presidents, Clarence A. Nichols, Madi¬ 
son; Winfield McCain. Rapid City; Har¬ 
old Gray, Watertown; secretary. Paul 
Holman, Sioux Palls; treasurer, Charles 
Bennett, Sioux Falls; past president. 
Clarence Griffin, Watertown. These able 
and alert young men deserve rich credit 
for their part in promoting the activi¬ 
ties of the South Dakota Junior Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and of the local Junior 
chambers in their respective communi¬ 
ties. 

One of the commendable features 
about the work of the Jaycees of South 
Dakota is the fine manner In which they 
cooperate with the senior chambers of 
commerce and other organizations of 
their communities. There is a healthy 
rivalry among them all—but no jealousy, 
* no bitterness, and all work together for 
the advancement of South Dakota and 
Its many potentialities. On many oc¬ 
casions the activity and insistence of 
the Jaycees have served to spur larger 
and older organizations into action. On 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth birth¬ 
day of this vigorous jroung organization. 
South Dakotans join with Americans 
eversnvhere in doffing their hats to an 
up and coming organization which al¬ 
ready has a great record of achievement 
behind it. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I conclude 
my remarks by inserting an editorial 
from the largest daily newspaper in 
South Dakota—^the Daily Argus Leader 
of Sioux Falls—which pays a well 
merited and widely shared tribute to the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of South 
Dakota with special emphasis, of course, 
on the work of its local Jaycees. The 
achievements of the Sioux Falls Jaycees 
are duplicated, however, in many other 
South Dakota communities, 

JAYCXBB PROVE WORTHY COMMUNITY 
BUILDERS 

The United States Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has reached its twenty-fifth birthday, 
and on this occasion the Argus-Leader takes 
great pleasure in saluting Sioux Falls Jaycees 
for their influence and accomplishments In 
commimity betterment. 

Junior chamber anniversary week, being 
observed this year from January 14 to 21, is 
an appropriate time to take stock of what 
our local organization has done within the 
past year to Improve and develop the city 
and to improve and develop its individual 
members by training them for civic leader¬ 
ship. 

Foremost among the activities of 1946. an¬ 
other glorious and fruitful year in Sioux 
Falls Jaycees history, were participation in 
the Red Cross drive, promotion of American¬ 
ism Week in the public schools, maintenance 
of blood banks at Sioux Valley and MoKen- 
nan hospitals, rat eradication, fire prevention, 
support of supervised recreation, monthly 
birthday parties for crippled children at 
Sioux Valley hospital, an orphans' picnic, en¬ 
couragement of good citizenship on Hallow¬ 
een by providing free movies^ with the co¬ 
operation of theater managers, donating of 
toys for orphans, sponsorship of the Little 
Sioux Baseball League which kept baseball 
alive in Sioux Falls during the war, collecting 
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coat hangers tar the eenrtoe club at the Biom 
Army Air Field, regular mailing of the Blem 
BLlt, monthly news bulletin, to approii- 
mately 8,000 Sioux Falls men in the armed 
forces in this country an^ abroad, and stag¬ 
ing a calf scramble and firoviding an infor¬ 
mation booth for the Bloux Bmpire Fair. 

Our Sioux Falls group carried out a phe¬ 
nomenally active and productive program 
through the arduous war years, when many 
members were never sure how much longiff 
they would remain In Jayoees ranks. Now 
that Jaycees are returning from military serv¬ 
ice In large numbers, the local membership 
roster is being rapidly replenished, and even 
bigger things can be expected in the future. 

The fact that the junior chamber has 
voted to increase its board of directors from 
9 to 11 members indicates not only nu¬ 
merical growth but an obvious and promis¬ 
ing Intention to expand the organisation's 
scope of endeavor. 

The Fact-Findinf Beard and Settlement 
of Strikes 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFHIAN 

or MICHIGAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
method that is being used by the present 
administration to obtain a settlement of 
the steel strike is similar to that which 
was used in Michigan in 1937 when the 
then Governor of the State, acting with 
the knowledge of the President of the 
United States, called the people who had 
the right to bargain collectively for labor 
and for employees into a conference and 
kept them there on one occasion for as 
long as 48 hours. 

Now. a settlement obtained under cir¬ 
cumstances like that—in effect, it 
amounts to coercion—does not give very 
much promise of being permanent. It Is 
a forced, not a voluntary, settlement. 

Another thing Is the fact that when 
General Motors did not accept the rec¬ 
ommendations of this fact-finding board, 
so-called—and there are no members on 
that board who ever made automobiles— 
then the National Labor Relations Board 
moved into action with a charge of un¬ 
fair labor practices. 

Another thing; This morning before 
the Committee on Labor there appeared 
In support of legislation advocated by the 
administration one John Gibson, who is 
an adviser to the Secretary of Labor. 
Now, John Gibson is a former president 
of the Michigan CIO, havittg held that 
office for some time and until recent 
months. 

What sort of settlement do you expect 
to get out of a fact-finding board and 


out of an administration conciliation 
agency when It lilts right out of the CIO 
one of the parties to the dispute, one of 
its officials, and puts him in position of 
authority here in Washington, exerting 
the power of the administration to settle 
the dispute to which his union is a party? 


Amending Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1M4 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

or FKNN6TLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I have submitted a bill to amend 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, by repealing section 
800 (b). The retention of this section is 
beginning to work a great hardship upon 
many ex-servicemen who have obtained 
employment, thereby relinquishing their 
readjustment allowance for unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Many thousands of these men are in 
the employment of large corporations 
where there has been work stoppage. 
Under the provisions of this section they 
are disqualified to receive compensation 
for their unemployment because this sec¬ 
tion so specifies. 

The particular injustice is created be¬ 
cause in some States, such as Pennsyl¬ 
vania. the civilian employee can receive 
unemployment compensation from the 
State. 

The Veterans’ Administration has in¬ 
terpreted this section to mean that re¬ 
gardless of whether these men are Inter¬ 
ested in the labor dispute which causes 
stoppage, they are stiU disqualified, and 
for this reason I have introduced this 
bill to amend the act by repealing section 
800 (b) in order to clarify the situation. 

On December 19, 1945, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Congressman Green, 
introduced similar legislation, but no ac¬ 
tion has been taken. 1 am much Inter¬ 
ested in this, along with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Congressman Green, 
and hope that some remedy may soon 
be forthcoming. 


What Should Be Onr Policy in China? 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNISOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
radio speech given on the Town Meeting 


of the Air, December 27. 1945. I was 
glad to note that the Moscow Conference 
commimiqu4 published the following day 
revealed that Russia and the United 
States had agreed to follow In China the 
same policy I urged in this talk and have 
been advocating for many years. 

The speech follows: 

The first reason why we must continue 
our long>Btandlng policy of supporting the 
established Government of China is our na¬ 
tional honor. We must make good on our 
promises. I am shocked that any American 
should actually propose that we withdraw 
from China before we have faithfully car¬ 
ried out commitments we assumed there, 
such as expelling the Japanese and restor¬ 
ing to China the territories, including Man¬ 
churia. which Japan seixod from her. These 
commitments, as President Truman reminded 
us only 12 days ago, were made to the Na¬ 
tional Government of China, the govern¬ 
ment headed by Chlang Kal-shck. 

As a responsible Member of the United 
States Government, I cannot even consider 
as a serious possibility any suggestion that 
this Nation betray its honor. If we go back 
on our solemn promises to an ally which 
fought BO faithfully by our side, then arc 
there any promises on which we won’t go 
bark If a large enough pressure group de¬ 
mands it? Is there any nation that could 
or ought to trust us again—not only In Asia 
but in Europe and Latin America as well? 
Is there any possible hope for peace If the 
world cannot depend on a nation’s pledged 
word? 

But even If our honor were not involved, 
our national Interests require that we con¬ 
tinue to support the Chinese Government. 
Having fought four long years to keep Japan 
f ...m getting c6ntrol of China, can we now 
afford to throw away that hard-brought vic¬ 
tory by abandoning China to Communist 
control? 

Most of the leaders around Chlang Kai- 
shek, from the Prime Minister, T V. Soong, 
on down, were educated In our country. 
They want to make China as nearly like our 
country as possible. Not a one of the Com¬ 
munist leaders in China is a returned stu¬ 
dent from America. Most of them got their 
training under Russian Communists. Can 
anyone conceivably Imagine that China un¬ 
der the Communists would be oriented pri¬ 
marily in our direction, cither politically or 
economically? 

Some Americans have supposed that the 
surrender of Japan meant the end of our re¬ 
sponsibilities in Asia. As a matter of fact, 
whether we win the war there so it will stay 
won will be determined by what pattern ulti¬ 
mately dominates In the development of 
China. 

la it to be the racial pattern as Japan advo¬ 
cated—all the colored peoples against the 
whites? 

Are the Chinese to bo driven in disillu¬ 
sionment Into the Communist pattern? 

Or will they have a chance to develop 
a genuine democracy more nearly after the 
pattern we helped establish in the Philip¬ 
pines, which is what the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Chinese unquestionably wants? 
There is no more important question in the 
world—and the answer is still In our hands. 

Why do you think our marines and our 
supplies are in China? For China's sake? 
Or for Chiang Kai-shek's sake? Most em¬ 
phatically no. They are there for America's 
sake. They are there because of urgent ne¬ 
cessity from th*e standpoint of our own future 
security. They are there not because we 
don't want our boys home, but because we 
do want them home—and able to stay home. 

A serious civil war In China la against our 
Interests, because that would create chaos 
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and a political vacuum in which some out¬ 
side power would certainly intervene. The 
surest way to avoid such a disastrous civil 
war is for the United States to continue to 
support firmly oiu' ally, the National Gk>vern- 
ment of China—the same Government our 
other allies have promised to support. Rus¬ 
sia, for example, has pledged both moral and 
material assistance to that government, so 
she certainly cannot and will not object to 
our assisting It too. 

Without outside support the Communists 
cannot wage serious civil war. Their argu¬ 
ment that we must withdraw support from 
Chiang In order to avoid civil war Is wholly 
propaganda. Actually, for us to withdraw 
support from him would make civil war 
almost certain because it would give the 
Communists some hope of success. 

Why do you suppose our American Com¬ 
munists are agitating all over the country 
and picketing the White House demanding 
that we withdraw from China If they did 
not know that would be of tremendous help 
to the Chinese Communists? 

If some should claim that to support the 
Chinese Government Is intervening in 
China's internal afialrs. surely they know 
that It is not possible for any nation with 
such power as ours to escape having enor¬ 
mous Influence on one side or the other in 
any major issue In the world, whatever we 
do or don't do. If our influence Is not on 
one side, then automatically It Is on. the 
other. If we refuse to assist our Chinese 
ally, we thereby assist the rebellion which is 
trying to overthrow that ally. 

1 am a doctor. If I decide to operate In a 
case of appendicitis and the patient dies, It 
was my decision to operate which led to his 
death If I decide not to operate and the 
appendix ruptures and the patient dies. It 
was my decision not to operate which led to 
his death. Both are decisions. 

If to continue support of Chiang is to In¬ 
tervene on his side, then to withdraw our 
support is to Intervene on the Communist 
side. 

Thus the only choice we have Is, on which 
side are we to be? Are we to be by decision 
on the side of our own American Interests? 
Or are we to be by default on the side that 
is avowedly determined to set up a social, 
political, and economic order which Is the 
very antithesis of that in which we believe? 

The recent restatement by President Tru¬ 
man of our China policy should enable Gen¬ 
eral Marshall and all of us to cut through 
the fog of claims and counterclaims and get 
the facts as to who in China really wants 
unity and who does not. 

If the Communists agree to become a po¬ 
litical party without an autonomous army, 
and Chiang refuses to establish a democratic 
government with legal and equal status for 
all parties, then he Is exposed, and ought 
to be 

If, on the other hand, he Is willing to estab¬ 
lish such a government, and the Communists 
are unwilling to give up their separate army 
and administration and become a loyal oppo¬ 
sition instead of an armed rebellion, then 
their pretenses are exposed, and ought to be. 

I am confident of the outcome of this fair 
test, because I believe completely in the sin¬ 
cerity of Chlang's desire to achieve a unified 
democratic China without further warfare. 

Unless or until there is clear evidence that 
the Chinese Government Is not acting in good 
faith, every consideration of honor and of in¬ 
telligent. legitimate self-interest requires 
that we continue unswerving support of that 
Government In finishing the war, while as¬ 
sisting every effort to achieve unity and dem¬ 
ocratic reform in a strong, independent, 
friendly China. 

If there are risks in supporting Chiang 
Kai-shek, there are far greater risks in not 
supporting him. 


Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 

or MASaACUUSBXTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
world watches anxiously, representatives 
of nations from every continent seek to 
establish the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion on a firm foundationr If it is to 
merit ultimate approval and success, the 
rights of the smaller nations must be 
safeguarded as carefully as those of the 
great powers. Many difficult problems 
must ultimately be solved. Some of them 
concern the peoples and the lands of our 
heroic allies. None is of greater interest 
to Americans than the destiny of Poland 
concerning which 1 made the following 
remarks in a radio address over Station 
WSPR on Sunday, January 13, 1946, un¬ 
der the auspices of the Western Massa¬ 
chusetts branch of the Polish American 
Congress. Inc.: 

Ladles and gentlemen, every resident of 
the Second Congressional District of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has learned 
to respect highly their American neighbors 
who were born in Poland or who are of Polish 
descent. As children and young men and 
women they have been eager. Industrious, 
and capable students. ' For me, personally, the 
best evidence is the fact that I have ap¬ 
pointed two of them to our great Naval Acad¬ 
emy at Annapolis during the past 9 years. 
Each young man won his appointment by 
securing the highest ratings in stiff scholas¬ 
tic competitive examinations open to aU 
students in the district on equal terms. Din¬ 
ing this war one of these young men went 
down with his warship. AU lives on board 
were lost. 

On our athletic fields, our school, college, 
and professional football, basebaU, and bas¬ 
ketball teams not Infrequently carry a roster 
of names that reads like a meeting of the 
United Nations Orkanizatlon. The star 
player often bears a Polish name Ameri¬ 
cans of today do not have to recall the names 
of Pulaski or Kosciusko to realise the Im¬ 
portant part played by men of Polish blood 
in winning wars for the United States. We 
rub elbows with such heroes dally as we pass 
along American streets throughout our land. 
We know how hard the men and women 
who remained at home worked on the farms 
and in the industrial plants in the Con¬ 
necticut Valley, how energetically and how 
enthusiastically they strove to make every 
War bond drive a success. We were fiUed 
with admiration in 1939 at the determination 
of the Polish people to fight for their country 
against the Nazi Invaders, at the heroic de¬ 
fense of Warsaw. We entered the war. 
Polish names dotted American honor rolls 
throughout the land. Gold stars were placed 
solemnly and sadly opposite many of them. 

The hostilities In Europe came to an end. 
France had been liberated along with Bel¬ 
gium, Norway, and Denmark. Their peoples 
have been free to set up the kind of govern¬ 
ment each wished to have. They have not 
been coerced. In France we have watched 
the various political parties strive for lead¬ 
ership in a tree election. 

What of Poland? To most Americans It 
is a dark enigma. Most of us have been sup¬ 
porters of the principles announced in the 
Atlantic Charter. We wish them to be ap¬ 


plied fairly and justly in the settlement of 
the problems of the smaller as well as the 
great nations among our aUies. Many 
Americans find It dllfioult to understand why 
that one of our allies who first resisted the 
Nazis fully and bravely should not be re¬ 
stored to its former full independence within 
its prewar boundaries. We are told that 
Its boundaries must be changed to secure 
a proper solution of long existing European 
problems of that section of Europe. We 
have been told that Its people will be given 
the right to hold free elections, unham¬ 
pered by infiuences from nations outside its 
borders. But when? It would be easier for 
Americans to understand Polish politics If 
there were only two major political parties 
in Poland as in the United States Instead of 
several parties, no one of which, if uncon¬ 
trolled by outside pressure, may gain a clear 
majority of a popular vote. We are told 
that through pressure, elements from out¬ 
side Poland have been granted powerful 
positions In each party. How can an elec¬ 
tion under such conditions be free? Great 
estates have been divided among many 
Polish landowners of small forms. That ap¬ 
pears to be a step favorable to these farm¬ 
ers. Yet we learn that If they raise certain 
crops, such as hemp and flax, all of their 
produce must be delivered over to Govern¬ 
ment agents at a fixed low price. It is not 
the American way of life, and requires 
consider'^ble explanation in the future. 
Churches and schools have reopened. This 
is well, even though much remains to be 
done. 

The foreign ministers, even the heads of 
the great nations, have met from time to 
time to discuss and to plan for the solution 
of world and national problems. Of late 
little has been heard about any consideration 
of the problems of Poland. 

Poland has suffered much. 1 spent most 
of the month of June 1045 in Europe. 1 
saw great devastated areas in France, Ger¬ 
many. and Italy. I was told that Poland had 
suffered far worse than any of these coun¬ 
tries. This winter the people of Poland must 
rely largely on the medical, food, and other 
supplies furnished by UNRRA to prevent 
mass starving and freezing. Our Congress 
voted huge American appropriations for this 
worthy cause, not only to help the Polish 
people but the peoples of Greece, Italy, and 
all other stricken countries. I was In Bel¬ 
gium under former President Hoover on 
relief work during the winter of 1914-16. 
I saw at fiiat hand what great service well- 
organized relief work can accomplish. I am 
sure the Polish people will make certain that 
the supplies are used to the best advantage. 

Next summer representatives of the United 
States will Join those of other great powers 
at conferences which will start writing the 
terms of treaties of peace. Some day in the 
not-too-distant future the problems of Po¬ 
land must be solved. Unless they are solved 
In such a treaty in 1646, Poland's position 
will be critical. Americans of Polish descent 
who know most about these problems, about 
the past and the present of the Polish peo¬ 
ple, their alms, their needs, and their aspira¬ 
tions will do well to Inform the American 
people In every way possible concerning them. 
For if our representatives, backed up by the 
public opinion of a well-informed American 
people, aroused to the importance to the 
United States and to the future peace of 
Europe and the world of a Just solution of 
Polish problems, take a firm stand at one 
of these conferences that Poland’s future 
must be Included in the particular document 
before them, they will secure results. If the 
decision is delayed beyond 1646, Poland may 
be a long, long time In securing true freedom. 

This is a great challenge to the leaders of 
American diplomacy. All Americans who can 
aid them have a great opporttmity to render 
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Invaluable aervlce to an oiutatandlnf oauae. 
A ^uat deeltion will MtlcCy tbe PoUtb people 
and remove a poeelble caiue of another Sure* 
pean war. 


Wily Tkm If tibiatitfactioa Anoiif 
GFt 


ErmiSION OF REMARKB 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MZHmBOTa 

Zlf THE ROOBB OP RBPR] TATIVES 

Fridap, Junmrp IS, 1946 

Ur. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I am including a 
letter from a resident of the Twin Cities 
who Is an outstanding and highly re¬ 
sponsible citizen. He encloses an extract 
of a leUer he has Just received from his 
own son stationed at Le Havre describing 
conditions there and making one or two 
very constructive suggestions lor improv¬ 
ing them. 

In common with every other Member 
of Congress I have had a good many 
letters similar to this and I have repeat¬ 
edly taken them up privately with the 
War and Kavy Departments, not desiring 
to drag them out in public, or to besmirch 
the good name of our miUtary units 
abroad, or to cause additional anxiety to 
rHatfves at home. However, there comes 
a time when one cannot subordinate the 
national welfare to any other considera¬ 
tion. I feel under obligation to speak of 
this publicly because the condition de¬ 
scribed cannot be longer tolerated. 

No one appreciates more than I the 
enormous diAculties which our high 
command faced with the end of the war 
and the necessity of suddenly reversing 
practically all of our military movements. 
However, the peak of demobilization has 
now passed. There can be no further 
excuse for falling to give more thought 
and attention to all situations like that 
described below. They are dangerous to 
every man and woman involved, to our 
national honor and standing, and to our 
effectiveness in gaining the sort of decent 
world for which the men have fought so 
valiantly. 

The letters follow: 

JaKUArt 14, 1946. 
The Honorable Waitrr H. Jitod. 

Afembei* of Congresa, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbar Dr. Jmn: Endoced is an extract from 
a letter just received from my son who Is at 
? Havre. The letter was dated December 20. 
He and I both know that it Is necessary for 
tta to keep troops In Europe, and as It sesms 
hla duty to stay for a while we accept it as 
nsess s a r y. 1 am. however, gravely concerned 
about the conditions that hr describe s in this 
letter. The moral effects upon the boys 
themselves are certainly serious, but to me 
the far more serious thing is the effect that 
such prepoetero u s stupidity in admlnistra- 
ttoB can have upon thC attitude of other 
nations of the world toward the United 
States. After all. the United States troops 
are ^he ones that the common people of the 
world see, and not the tllk-hat State Depart¬ 
ment. They are going to form their opinion 
of us and our abilities and effldeney from the 


way our men act. Bow in the world an Army 
that waa smart enough to handle the stupen¬ 
dous problem sup^y during the war could 
be BO short-sighted as to permit the devdop- 
ment of a situation such as is described here 
Is beyond belief. 

Tou are one of the few Bepresentatives we 
have who have been feuthright in coming out 
for what you believed waa needed for world 
peace and stability. If the Army hasn’t 
enough brains to properly handle a situation 
like this, let’s put in some business execu¬ 
tives, but in some way correct this situation 
before all the peoples of the world take us 
as a laughingstock, as apparently this same 
condition exists in many places where our 
troops are located. 

For obvious reasons. I do not want my or 
my. boy's name used in connection with this 
letter because of the effect it might have 
on him. 

Respectfully yours. 


Well, as long as this lasts it’s good enough. 
Eight hours of work a day keeps one from 
too many depressing reflections on the rede¬ 
ployment situation in generaL The whole 
plan bore has. through the tack of Interest 
or reflection on the part of any of the respon¬ 
sible offloers. become hopelessly confused and 
muddled. Units wander all over France with 
no record anywhere of their whereabouts. 
The majoi commands issue contradictory 
orders which no one bothers to carry out or 
clarify; and when further snags arise, in¬ 
stead of working the whole thing out (as in 
the case of the black market in clothing 
here, where the trouble lies in the quarter¬ 
master depot, Itself, and blame has been 
placed on units drawing from the depot cmly 
occasionally) they Just invent more useless 
red tape, slowing down the processing of 
troops returning home, and curing nothing 
at all that anyone can see. The situation 
as a whole is so futile that one could be 
amused at its Oilbert-and-Sullivan extremes, 
if men were not being held up. morale sink¬ 
ing steadily among troops, resentment in¬ 
creasing among the French, and the whole 
working structure of the military Installa¬ 
tions disrupted. 1 know that these condi¬ 
tions exist not only here, but also, and in 
greater extremes, in Oermany; and It’s not 
hard to imagine the disastrous effect on 
American prestige. If you want, or at least 
effectiveness in the face of euch asinine 
administration. The trouble, of eourse, lies 
not with the sjrstem but in the way the 
higher-ups have decided to make it work. 
Instead of placing low-point men in the port 
areas (here, Antwerp. Bremen. Marteilles) 
early in the spring, and making them run the 
place In an experienoed manner, they have 
kept replacing port personnel each month 
with others just about to ship home. Men 
about to board ship can take no serious In¬ 
terest in learning new Army Jobs or expe¬ 
diting the return of those behind them. 
Recoil are ruined, procedure boggled, and 
the results are showing on the December 
shipping totals, which are behind last 
month’s, and not 1 understand for a lack of 
ships. Low-point men are given poor Jobs 
for the most part, and since their nonooms 
and offleem are watting only for their boat, 
neither group gets a damn thing done. 
Our captain, for csample, eame in one day 
out of a week and a half, for half an hour; 
the reet of the time he Is running nurses 
around town In his Jeep and consuming an 
Inorcllnate amount of Scotch. It’s that way 
all over, and with irresponsIbUfty on the part 
of the officer cadre (who have stueffr to their 
posts about as well as I*ve always predicted) 
and the noneoms under them, black market¬ 
ing of clothing and PX rations la aooming. 
The venereal rate is fantastic—>lt was 676 
men per 1,000 per year In the xxxth when 


St pulled out—and the number of crimes of 
all sorts goes up all the time. There are 
women in all the ofOcers* and most of our 
tents every night; Ood knows 1 enjoy liquor 
and all the rest as muc^ as anyone else, but 
you can imagine the effect it has on day¬ 
time working efficiency. 

Well, this turned out to be quite an edi¬ 
torial. I liave no personal complaint at the 
moment, as for the flrst time since I’ve been 
in the Army 1 feel that in my own way I’m 
getting something constructive done; in the 
captain’s absence 1 can sot with his author¬ 
ity. and the three of us that came here from 
the xxxth have straightened out what was 
an incredible mess In pretty good shape. 
But the prospect of getting home in the 
future grows dimmer with all tJbis mess, and 
until someone above the brigadier general 
who is letting It all increase shows some 
interest, there is no prospect of improvement. 


United States Enpbjrment Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK L HOOK 

or MlCHlOAir 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January IS, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following radio address: 

Friends and neighbors in the Twelfth 
District, on Monday, the Members of Con¬ 
gress win reconvene to take up the business 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. We will have 
our Job cut out for us—with some of the 
most vital reconversion problems still un¬ 
solved and the confusion in the reconversion 
program growing every day. 

Before it rec^essed for the holidays, Con¬ 
gress was guilty—not only through negli- 
gex^ which must be laid at the door of 
aome. but certainly not all, Members, but 
guilty by a positive act of contiibuting to 
the confusion on the economic front. 

I am referring to the decision to return the 
United States Employment Service to the 
States for operation. The bill to shift con¬ 
trol of USES from the Federal to the State 
governments was attached as a rider to set 
aside 662,(X)0.000,000 In unused war appru> 
priatioDB. 

Because of this rider. President Truman 
has killed the entire legislation through a 
pocket veto. In announcing his decision, 
the President justified the veto on the 
grounds that the return of the USES to the 
States *^uld result in a disrupted and inef¬ 
ficient employment service at the very time 
when efficient operation is most vitally 
needed.” 

1 heartily concur in this sentiment. Be¬ 
fore the recess, I bitterly opposed the disrup¬ 
tion of the USES I believed that the opera¬ 
tion of this important national program on 
a national level was essential to the postwar 
reconstruction economy. Events since tlie 
time of the House debate on the issue have 
strengthened this belief. 

I would go much further than the admin¬ 
istration which asks only that the employ¬ 
ment service be retained until June of 1947. 
I can see no valid argument why the USES 
should not be made a permanent adjunct of 
our Federal Government. 

Employment and unemployment have long 
since ceased to be local isroblems—with local 
solutions. Employment, following the pat¬ 
tern estdbliahed by industry cuts across State 
lines, transcends conunuuity or regional 
spheres. The trade unions, so important » 
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factor In the national economy, have recog¬ 
nized the Interstate character of employ¬ 
ment problems. They, and other progreeelve 
forces, have realized the fallacy, the wasteful 
Ineptness, of treating workere today as though 
they were still handymen In the village 
smithy. 

It Is very significant to me that the Fed¬ 
eral Government has had to be called In 
every time employment became critical. It 
was called In during the First World War. 
Again. It had to step In when depression hit 
the country. And without Federal operation 
of the USES during World War n. It is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful that the victory production 
records ever would have been made. 

This dependence on the Federal Govern¬ 
ment In times of employment crises is to me, 
not only an argument that a Federal USES Is 
required today, but that permanent Federal 
control Is needed. 

No one could validly argue that we are not 
now in an employment crisis. Statistics 
abound to demonstrate the critical state of 
our national labor market. 

The number of calls made on the more 
than 1,500 local USES offlees In the 48 States 
have Increased 100 percent since VJ-day. 
Requests for service on Job placements, Job 
Information, Job counseling, and other 
USES services have Increased from 4,900,000 
In July of last year to 0,600,000 In November. 
Each month In that period, and thereafter, 
has been a steady Increase of several hundred 
thousand in the number of persons requiring 
some kind of employment assistance. 

Against the background of the war mobili¬ 
zation—the military as well as Industrial 
mobilization—these figures are easy to un¬ 
derstand. 

More than 12,000.000 men and women en¬ 
tered the armed services during ’the war. 
They will be home soon—^millions of them 
are already home—and looking for civilian 
Jobs. Eight million war workers are In the 
process of changing Jobs. 

This is an employment crisis greater than 
any the Nation has ever faced. It requires 
a program of national action. 

The Federal Government, and the Con¬ 
gress as the national lawmaking body, have 
a responsibility, at the very least, to take care 
of all Job seekers whose employment prob¬ 
lem arose from the national war emergency. 
To retreat from that responsibility by return¬ 
ing the USES to the States for piecemeal 
operation is nothing but capitulation to 
political opportunism. 

For several weeks before Congress recessed 
In December Washington was the gathering 
place, the mecca of State ofllclals clamoring 
for return of the USES to the States. Who 
can believe that this cavalcade was not driven 
more by Jealous concern than by fervid in¬ 
terest In States' rights or by honest belief 
that the States could do a better Job? 

There Is considerable ndsconoeptlon as to 
Just what the responsibilities of the USES 
local offlees are. Some advocates of their re¬ 
turn to State control base their belief on the 
idea that State control is essential for the 
administration of State unemployment-com¬ 
pensation laws. Some local btisiness Inter¬ 
ests would prefer to remove all Federal con¬ 
trols on present Job-referral practices. The 
effect of this would be to deny unemploy¬ 
ment benefits to a worker who refuses to take 
a Job offered through the USES that Is un¬ 
suitable when compared with his experience 
and Income requirements. What the denial 
of benefits In cases like this amounts to is 
using the USES to force down the worker's 
standard of living by driving labor Into cheap 
Jobs. 

There Is at least a minimum guaranty 
against exploiting the temporarily unem¬ 
ployed in this w^ when the USES is fed¬ 
erally operated. TOe local USES offices are 
then subject to nationally accepted place¬ 
ment standards. Local offlees of the USES 


under the present Federal controls are not 
permitted to send a worker to Jobs where 
the working conditions are legally substand¬ 
ard or where wages are less than the prevail¬ 
ing rate. 

The wisdom of this kind of minimum check 
against forcing wage standards down is ob¬ 
vious in a period when the whole national 
economy is dependent on sustained purchas¬ 
ing power. 

However, the functions of the USES are 
not confined to processing claimants for un¬ 
employment compensation. It has the re¬ 
sponsibility (to assist employers in recruiting 
qualified workers or improving personnel 
practices. 

It hag the responsibility to give guidance 
to yoiuitf people leaving school, 4md to give 
special attention and help to handicapped 
workers. 

USES has the further Job of handling the 
special problems of minority workers who will 
be at a disadvantage now that wartime labor 
shortages are disappearing. 

A well-integrated, effectlv program filling 
all these needs cannot be met by State oper¬ 
ation. In order to do a complete employ¬ 
ment service Job for the whole community, 
the USES must function as a national or¬ 
ganization with responsibility to the whole 
community. One of the most Important rea¬ 
sons for retaining Federal control of the 
USES involves the welfare of millions of vet¬ 
erans. In the G1 bllUthe Congress promised 
returning service men and women efficient 
placement service and employment counsel¬ 
ing, regardless of the veteran's place of resi¬ 
dence. The Congress gave the USET this 
special responsibility, and In accordance with 
this congressional mandate, the USES has 
set up special programs to take care of the 
Jobless veterans. Within the limits of a 
far-too-llmlted staff, it has done an excellent 
Job. 

It Is clearly unrealistic to suppose that 
anything but a national set-up can take care 
of the needs of millions of war veterans. 
We have the responsibility to employ the 
most efficient means possible to assist ex- 
servicemen to get back into normal civilian 
pursuits. 

More than 60 percent of the estimated 
6,000,000 servicemen who have re-entered the 
labor market have turned to the USES for 
help of some kind or another. In Michigan 
alone, upwards of 150,000 veterans have reg¬ 
istered. These registrations are constantly 
Increasing—In greater percentage than the 
increased registrations of nonveterans. 

The number of Job placements for World 
War n veterans have grown from 87,000 In 
July to 128,000 In November of last year. 

The task of fitting a veteran to a suitable 
Job la a painstaking and delicate one. Many 
of the veterans are disillusioned about em¬ 
ployment opportunities as soon as they put 
on their civvies. As a consequence, they do 
a lot of shopping around before they accept 
employment. Their shuffling around is not 
confined to their home locality. This under¬ 
standable fussiness about Jobs on the part 
of veterans 1; further complicated by the 
fact that very many of the veterans have little 
or no skills. 

Obviously, a Federal system Is necessary to 
adequately provide for the veterans’ needs. 
The USES, as now operated under Federal 
control, is prepared to handle their needs. 
It has information about employment condi¬ 
tions In the Important Job centers, for in¬ 
stance, so that veterans could get advance 
advice about Jobs while still at military hos¬ 
pitals or separation centers. Hundreds of 
thousands of veterans have used this Infor¬ 
mation—Information that It would be diffi¬ 
cult, If not Impossible for purely State agen¬ 
cies to gather. 

One last point 1 would like to make about 
the folly of returning the USES to the States 
for operation. We have had a national sys¬ 
tem of financing State employment services 


for more than 10 years. From the very be¬ 
ginning of that system, the trend has been 
toward greater and greater financial support 
from the Federal Government. By 1041, 05 
percent of State employment office costs were 
home by the Federal Government. During 
the war, of course, the total cost of the USES 
was paid for out of War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion appropriations. 

In view of this. It Is entirely misleading to 
speak of giving the employment service back 
to the States. The real question is not 
whether we should return the USES to the 
States fpr operation, but whether the feder¬ 
ally financed employment service is to be 
operated as a national agency devoted to the 
welfare of the Amei’lcan people as a whole. 


Saga of tho People’s A1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

or COMWICTZCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, October 4, 
1945, marked the occasion on which His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Francis 
J. Spellman, archbishop of New York, 
inaugurated, at a dinner, the building of 
the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital. 

Since that day many functions have 
been held for this splendid enterprise. 
Which reminds us Republicans that 
there are Democrats whose memory 
challenges the admiration, love, and af¬ 
fection of both parties and all Americans. 

In the December 1932 issue of Vanity 
Fair I wrote a short and sentimental 
biography of that remarkable and be¬ 
loved Democrat, Alfred Emanuel Smith. 
Rereading it after moie than 13 years 
I see nowhere I would change or qualify 
the estimate it makes of the man him¬ 
self. Today his spirit looms larger than 
ever, for in the end it was A1 Smith who 
best loved and understood the common 
man. 

SAGA OP THX PIOPLS’8 Air—A ZTORT IW A BIMPLX 

ICANMZa OF AN EAST 81 DX DBMOCXAT WHO WA8 

ONCE KNOWN TO MXLUONB A8 THE HAPPY 

WAXBIOa 

(By Clare Boothe) 

His mother was the daughter of an Irish 
Immigrant, and his father was a truckman 
on the New York water front. 

(O, sing us a song of democracy, a song 
of the city streets.) 

"East side, west side, all around the town I 
"The band plays ring-a-rosy, London Bridge 
is falling downl" 

His grandparents came out of Ireland in 
a clipper ahip,*a clipper ship with 27 biUow- 
Ing sails, and it docked at Beekman Street. 
His mother was bom on the corner of Dover 
and Water Streets, over the Dammermans* 
grocery store. 

Apples in barrels, potatoes in barrels, and 
fresh vegetables in their bins. Flour in sacks, 
meal in sacks, and sawdust on the floor. The 
odors of spice, sweet cinnamon, and sugar, 
and the warm smeU of ripe bananas and pur¬ 
ple grapes. 

Catherine MulvehlU was born over the 
Dammermans’ grocery store. 

His father was a boss trucker, and he stood 
6 feet and over in bis stocking feet. His 
father was as strong as his team together, 
and every day he drove to the docks, truck¬ 
ing from the ships that came in. He un- 
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loaded ehaato of tea from China: tpiOM, oo« 
ooa* frulta from tha Waat Indies; and oofliee 
from BraaU. Theee were the things that 
the boss tniOker loaded on his wagon, bend¬ 
ing his great, sweats back all day. all night, 
trucking by candlelight and in the dawn 
that crept Into the slips on the water front: 
into llarket Slip. James Blip. X*eck Slip. Rut¬ 
gers Slip, and Coenties Slip. He stored his 
truck at night in front of the darkened 
warehouses by the sUpa* and walked beside 
the horses, back to the stables. On Sundays 
he rested, and he was very tired. 

How he had a long memory and an Irish 
tongue for stories. He told bis stories over a 
glass of good beer to the Sandy Hook pilots 
and the dock hands. They gathered to hear 
them in the comer saloon, and they laughed 
and paid for his beers. 

Alfred Smith was a boss trucker, and at 
home his wife. Catherine, made hoop-skirts 
and umbrellas to aell, and they were very 
poor, but they loved each other and feared 
Ood, and they were happy. 

Alfred and Catherine had a son. and this 
was Alfred Emanuel. He was born In 1873. 
the year that Ulysses 8. Grant was President, 
and that was the year after Calvin Coolldge 
was born, and Herbert Hoover was born the 
next year. 

When Alfred Emanuel was 10 years old ho 
became an altar boy. 

On cold winter mornings, even in the year 
of that groat bllizard. he got up at 5 o'clock 
in the morning, and his mother gave him a 
cup of coffee and a roll, and at 6 o'clock he 
was at mass, swinging the censers of Ood be¬ 
fore the altar of St. Jamee* church. 

Domlnue voblscum. et cum splritu tuo. 

He was a newsboy along the water front 
when he was 12 years old. His route was 
Beekman Street, Pulton Street and the foot 
at Peck Slip. 

Daily Noose. Sun, Wolld, Post. Globe. Tela- 
gra-am, ICal-ul and Bxpra-us! 

All his childhood was spent in the shadow 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, for he lived on Dover 
Street by the anchorage tower of the great 
span. His mother often told him that many 
men were killed sinking that pier, and when 
he was 18 years old, his father died In its 
shadow. 

•^lie Brooklyn Bridge on Sunday Is known 
as Lover's Lane. 

1 stroll there with my sweetheart, oh. time 
and time again; 

Oh. how 1 love to ramble, oh. yes, It is my 
pride. 

Dressed In my best, each day of rest, with 
Danny by my side." 

When the summers were hot he swam 
naked'With the other boys in the Bast River. 
They dove in their white skins, dodging the 
crates and driftwood in the swift tide of the 
East River that brought the clipper ships 
like white birds, and the scows and barges 
like beetles, and the angry tugs, and lacy 
ferries Into the harbor waters. He swung 
from the masts and bowsprits of the boats 
at the wharvee, and the rigging of ocean wan¬ 
derers was his gymnasium and bis play¬ 
ground. But bis fancy did not go outward 
with the shipe for his heart was anchored to 
the water front and he found adventure 
enough on the sidewalks of New York. 

Sometimes friendly sailors gave him their 
alien pete; once he owned an African parrot 
that swore lustily, and a sad-faced monkey, 
and an Indian goat. Or, be picked up stray 
dogs in the slums, and broii^t them home, 
and he loved theae mongrels best. 

Alfrsd BmanusI was a newsboy, and an 
attar boy from Dover Street, and he lived 
alwaya in that part of town whioh was the 
cradle of the groaring city. 

Gala daya ware bioy<ging days, when the 
bells tinkled and the lights twinkled on the 
bloyeles going to Ooney Island. There was 
roller skating In the City Hall Park, and 
baaa ball la the back lota behind the blind 
warehouses, and there was sleighing and slid¬ 


ing in the winter, for in tboee times the snow 
was left on the streets until it melted away. 
Central Park waa a long way off. Centr^ 
Park was not for him. 

And there were parades. On St. Patrick's 
Day the liulllgan Guards paraded, swinging 
up the Bowery. 

"We shouldered gun, and marched and 
inarched away, 

Fi'om Baxter Street we marched to Ave¬ 
nue A." 

And there were torchlight processions dur¬ 
ing the campaigns. He watched them from 
the top of a lamppost, or the fire escape of a 
tenement house, and he beat time to their 
step as they sang: 

"Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! 

A con-tln-ent-al 11-ar from the State of 
Maine!" 

And he laughed when he heard them shout 
"Rum. Romanism, and rebellion!" 

When school doted In the afternoons, he 
loitered around the station house of engine 
company No. 82. 

Hook and ladder, hose and hatchet, smOke 
and cinders, brass and bells. Ladder and 
ax. and shining helmet, and the mad gallop 
of the white horses, manes flying, hoofs 
thundering to the alarm. 

Peter Mulvehill was a fireman, and that 
was his uncle. Alfred Emanuel wanted to 
be a fireman when he grew up. 

Alfred Emanuel became a fish-market 
clerk. 

Bluefish, whlteflsh, mackerel, and cod, 
brought to the Pulton Market by the wdl- 
laden smacks that turned out of Buttermilk 
Channel. 

He was the boy of all work in the Fulton 
Fish Market, and this work was hard. He 
got $12 a week, and his sister and mother 
got all the fish, and more, that they could 
eat at home. 

The neighborhood knew him and loved him 
well. In the neighborhood there were dark¬ 
eyed Italians, and tlie Jews who brought Zion 
with them, and stolid Germans, but mostly 
there were poor Irish. The clerk of the dis¬ 
trict court was a grand fellow, and the aider- 
man was a man of weight, and the neighbor¬ 
hood knew them and reepected them, and 
Alfred Emanuel knew them all. Sitting on 
the stoope in the cool of the summer evening, 
watching the horse oars go by, and the chil¬ 
dren playing in the empty trucks, and In the 
gutters, and the lamplighter coming on his 
rounds; they it was: 

Good evening to you. Mrs. Malone. 

And bow are you. Mr. Heimessy? 

And hello. Al. 

"Hello, All 

"East side, west side, all around the town." 

The Tammany clubs were Jolly clubs; they 
gave food and sacks of coal to Mrs. Malone; 
they gave Jobs and clothing to Mr. Hennessy; 
and gifts to all the children at Christmas 
time. In the summer they took the whole 
neighborhood, all that would go, on outings 
and picnics and chowders up the river. And 
Al alWRjrs went along, because he loved them 
and they loved him. They ate clam fritters 
and drank ale and beer on the outings, and 
nobody got very drunk. And when they were 
back in the neighborhood they did not forget 
at the polls the men who had given them the 
coal and the Jobs and the picnics. 

Alfred Emanuel grew up with the Tiger: 
he was the Tiger's cub. and he never felt her 
claws. 

There was drama in him and an urge to 
act There was St. James Parish, and the 
parish had amateur theatricals, and when 
he was too old to be an altar boy he acted 
In them. He had a long memory and an 
Irish tongue for etories. He had a lusty voice, 
a merry eye. an easy way, and great 
good humor. And there was nobody In the 
neighborhood who could dance a better Jig. 

One time he played in Dlofi Bouoicauit's 
play, the Shaughraun, and he was Oorry SUn- 
chilla, the vUlain, and the hero was played by 
a young fellow called James J. Walker, and 


that play was well-cast and a great success. 
He wanted to be a real actor when he became 
a man. 

When he was 22 years old he became a proc¬ 
ess server. He served summons for Jury duty 
on all kinds of people^storekeepers, and 
brnkers, and businessmen, and they abused 
him when he served them, but they remem¬ 
bered him long after, and recalled his Irish 
wit, and that they had really felt friendly to 
him at the time. 

His 8v;eetheart was the cousin of a police¬ 
man, and that was Katie Dunn. She lived in 
the Bronx. Many nights, going to where she 
lived from where he lived in the Fourth 
Ward, and back again, he went without sleep, 
so that he could pay her court. He wore a 
derby hat, and wide striped trousers, and al¬ 
ways had a long cigar in his breast pocket 
when he went to call. And he saved his 
money to bring her flowers and boxes of 
candy. 

At the turn of the century, In 1900, on the 
6th of May. he married Katie Dunn, and they 
went to live on the water front. 

Katie Dunn washed and cooked and ironed 
for him and the bore him five children, and 
loved him all the days of her life. 

Now Tom Foley was the boss of the Fourth 
Ward. He was a young man when he came 
to New York, and at that time he was a 
blacksmith. He started a saloon on the 
corner of Oliver and Water Streets, and this 
was the year before Alfred Emanuel was 
born, and old Tom Foley lived In the Fourth 
Ward until he died. One day Tom sent for a 
man called Campbell who owned property 
and a grocery store on Vesey Street, and when 
the man came into the back room of his 
saloon, Tom said to him: "You better dig 
up Al. and ready him up. It looks as if this 
convention wants to nominate him." 

That was in 1903, the year that Alfred 
Emanuel went to Albany as an assembly¬ 
man. 

Tom Foley was a blacksmith and a saloon¬ 
keeper and a ward boss. But he knew Al. 
and he saw that Al had a heart in his breast 
and brains in his bead. 

Newsboy, altar boy. fish-market clerk, 
amateur actor, process server, assemblyman. 

When Al went to the assembly, old Tom 
Foley said to him, "If you make a promise, 
keep it; and If you tell anything, tell the 
truth"; and that was something Al always 
tried to remember. 

He took his first oath of office In the parlor 
of the assembly on a cold January morning. 
In the crowded years that followed Al took 
27 oaths of office in that same room, and 4 
of them were as Governor of the greatest 
State In the Union. 

The first years In the assembly were hard 
years, and Al did not like it there, until 
he learned the facts, and understcxKi the 
rules and procedure, and got Into the swing 
of things. Soon there was nobody in the 
assembly who knew more than Al did about 
the business of legislation, and how the Em¬ 
pire State spent the people’s money. 

When he had been there 10 years, they 
made him speaker. He had mild blue eyes, 
and a gentle smile, but his voice roared like 
the bull of Bashan’s, and the wit of his 
tongue cracked like a teamster's whip, and 
somehow, Al seemed to be a man who got 
things done. 

William Alien White, the editor from 
Emporia, said of him In those days, "He kept 
his old friends with hls heart, and made 
new friends with his head." 

He was 12 years in the assembly, and in 
those 12 years, he helped to pass many good 
laws which are written in the books of the 
State where you can read them if you are 
curious. Now, many of them affected the 
workman and the widow and the orphan, 
and those who live in slums, for Al was 
himself bom in the slums, and he knew 
that proverty has Its own noblesse oblige. 

liany people said that Al was a "regular" 
who always went along with Tammany, and 
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thlA was true In the beginning. But by 
and by A1 made Tammany go along with 
him, so that he could still be “regular/* and 
still get where he wanted to go. 

Tammany, in the way it hat, rewarded him 
lor being “regular,** and lor his strength with 
the people. Tammany made him sheriff in 
1916, and this job paid him well. A1 could 
do a lot more lor hia family now. and he 
built a wing on his old house on Oliver Street, 
and he bought an automobile. 

Then be left Albany for a little while, and 
this was when he became president of the 
board of aldermen in New York. 

Now A1 had begun to grow a little round 
stomach, and when he talked his face turned 
red as the apples in the Dammermans* gro¬ 
cery store, and the sweat dripped from his 
brow as it had once dripped from the boss 
truckman’s back: but he had learned to wear 
tails and a white tie, and rich men as well as 
poor men liked to be seen talking to him. 
So. after a while, politicians up-8tate, and 
even outside of Tammany Hall l^an to talk 
of “Smith for Ooviruor." 

The first day that A1 went to Albany, way 
back in 1904, he sent his mother a post-card 
of the Executive Mansion, and on the back 
he had written, ^'Someday I will live here.** 
When A1 heard that he had been elected, he 
went to his mother, and he kneeled beside 
her, and she blessed him. and then later she 
showed him the post-card, and after that she 
showed it to all the neighbors. 

Pour times Alfred Emanuel Smith was 
Governor of New York State, and there were 
very few people who did not say that he was 
the best governor that the State had ever had. 

Once, when A1 was campaigning for his 
third term, Franklin Delano Roosevelt wrote 
him a letter, and it said; “Dear A1: • • • 

You have given to the State an honest, clean, 
and economical government. You represent 
the hope of what may be called ‘the average 
citizen.’*' Years went by and that average 
citizen was given a fine new name, he was 
called “the forgotten man.** 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-four was a 
big year in Al’s life. That was the year the 
Democrats held their convention in the old 
Madison Square Garden. That was the year 
when A1 first began to believe that he might 
one day be President, when the Democrats 
balloted 103 times in July heat and party 
confusion, amid limp bunting and still flags, 
in anger, in bitterness, and In mortal weari¬ 
ness, trying to break the deadlock between 
McAdoo and Smith. 

“Alabama casts its 24 votes for Osc-c-arr W. 
Dnder-r-wood.*’ 

That was the first time that all the bands 
played East Side, West Side. All Around the 
Town, and Al. My Pal • • *. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on a new pair 
Of crutches, came from the bed of a paralytic 
and stood on the platform to put this son 
of a boss-trucker and an Irish seamstress in 
nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States, and it was he. no other, who in that 
speech dubbed Al the Happy Warrior. 

The years that followed were full years, 
and in them Al never forgot the White 
Rouse, but he was never known to neglect 
his duty dreaming of it. 

In 1928 the sons of Jefferson and Jackson 
nominated him for President. It was then 
that many things became clear to Al. and to 
the people. All the things that Al had been 
and still was he put before the people, and 
they considered them. It seems that they 
had forgotten many of these things—that 
Al was a good Catholic and that he had been 
an altar boy. 

“Pax vobiscum * * • cum spiritu 

tuo.** 

All during this campaign the voters re¬ 
membered that Al had drunk beer on the 
ward “chowders** up the river, and that he 
did not believe In prohibition, and that he 
had always thrown the weight of his influ¬ 
ence in legislation against it. They remem¬ 


bered that be was a regular Tammany man, 
and that he was born down by the east-side 
docks, and bad been a news^y. 

“Dally Noose, Sun, Woild, Tela-gra-am, and 
Expra-usl*' 

They remembered his brown derby, and the 
black cigar which he had always carried, even 
when he went to call on the former Katie 
Dunn in the Bronx, and that he had never 
read books, or learned to speak like a college 
man. 

They remembered, and Al did not and 
would not let anyone forget these things. 
Al was not a gnan to forget what be was, or 
whence he had sprung. He was proud of it. 

Now everywhere, in hotels and restaurants, 
on the sidewalks of a hundred cities, in farm 
houses, and factories, came over the “raddio,** 
Al’s strident voice, and great good humor, 
and the facts yr^ich be pomed from the 
reaches of his long memory, and always when 
he came and went there was the echo of 
the song of democracy in the city streets. 
“Bast Side. West Side, all aroxmd the town.** 
Then the people whispered among them¬ 
selves. and they voted. Al lost the election. 

And when he bad lost the election, many 
people said that his defeat had embittered 
him and disillusioned him and that he was 
a changed man, no longer a man who be¬ 
lieved in democracy, and that he had left 
the' people in his heart. 

They said this, again, when he left Oliver 
Street, down by the Bast River, where he 
had voted for 35 years and where his mother 
had been born, and went to live in a pent¬ 
house on Fifth Avenue. From there he could 
see the pleasant green patches that are Cen¬ 
tral Park. Central Park had not been for 
him when be was a boy. 

Then Al helped to build the tallest build¬ 
ing in the world, and from the top of its 
102 floors, he could see spread out at his 
feet all of Manhattan, and dimly he could 
see Long Island, where the homes of the rich 
are, and be could see New Jersey, but he 
could not see as far as Washington. 

So 4 years passed, and when the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention came around again Al 
went to Chicago, and once more be dreamed 
that he might be President. “I am in this,” 
he said, “for myself.** and “The man who 
would not have an ambition for that office 
would have a dead heart.** he said. But 
jFranklln Delano Roosevelt had gotten there 
ahead of him. for Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
a good politician, too. and he put himself 
over on the fifth ballot. And although the 
galleries cheered, and ' Massachusetts stood 
firm, and the liberols wept, and the band 
played East Side. West Side, this time the 
campaign song was not for Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. 

Al came back to New York after that. 
And for a long while he stayed in his tent. 
People began to say, “Smith is no longer 
•regular,*’* and “The Happy Warrior is fin¬ 
ished now. He is bitter, and all the fight and 
fire are gone out of him.** 

Then Al became an editor. The man who 
had never read began to write and read. 
But this was not Al. Al could not long be 
like this. So one day be took off bis coat 
and his vest and went to work for the ticket. 
And when he saw Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt—who had once, standing on new 
crutches, nominated him for President, who 
had taken the governor’s chair which Al had 
gladly given to him, who had taken the nom¬ 
ination which Al had not wanted to give 
him at all—then Al took his black cigar from 
the side of his wide mouth, and reached out 
hia red hand, and said in a loud and hearty 
voice, “HeUo, Old Potato.** 

“Hello, Old Potato." 

And the campaign was on. 

When Al made his first speech there was 
an old bUe and an ancient bitterness in him 
which again flowed out, and though that 
Bpeech cleansed his heart and his spirit, It 


poisoned many who had not been his ene¬ 
mies before. But the people who loved him, 
and whom he had not forgotten, did not care, 
and they all voted for his friend Frank, be¬ 
cause Al. who had himself almost been Presi¬ 
dent. asked them to. * * * 

Alter boy, newsboy, fish-market clerk, 
amatetu: actor, process server, assemblyman, 
sheriff, governor. Presidential candidate. 
Empire State builder, leader of his party. 

This is the saga of a Tammany man, of 
the Happy Warrior, the wearer of the brown 
derby, of the people's Al. 

But this is not the end: Alfred Emanuel 
Smith is a good politician and a strong man, 
and he has a hsiurt in his breast and brains 
in his head, and there are still many things 
for a man who gets things done to do— 
East Bide, West Side, and all around the 
town. 


Last to RecoBTort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA*nVBS 

Friday, January 18, 194$ 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ric- 
ORD, I Include the following article ap¬ 
pearing in the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
January 3. 1946: 

LAST TO EBCONVEXT 

Government officials have taken the turn 
of the year as the occasion for congratulating 
themselves on the speed with which the 
country has reconverted to a peacetime basis. 
What do they mean, reconversion? The big¬ 
gest economic distortion the war brought was 
not In what we had to eat nor in the way 
we lived. There were shortages of many 
things and we had to get along with inferior 
substitutes for others, but the really pro¬ 
found dislocation was in the expansion of 
Government expenditures and the inflation 
of the currency to finance the deficit. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the success of the reconversion 
from war back to peace can be measured 
best by the progress made in cutting the 
payments by the treasury and the discon¬ 
tinuance of the inflation. 

Actually the shrinking of the Government 
outgo has been nil. New ways are being 
found to spend money. New international 
obligations are being proposed to substitute 
for those which ended with peace. New doc¬ 
trines are being stated for justifying a con¬ 
tinuance of a vastly swollen Budget. 

WUlard Edwards, of our Washington staff, 
in an article in Sunday’s Tribune, quoted 
figures supplied by Representative JoNxa, of 
Ohio, which should cause grave concern to 
every thoughtful American. He said that the 
Truman administration plans to spend at 
the rate of $66,000,000,000 in the coming 
fiscal year and gave the detailed figures de¬ 
rived from Treasury date and information 
supplied to the Appropriations Committee 
which add up to this amount. The Con¬ 
gressman aaid that the Army and Navy ex¬ 
pect to get twelve and one-half billions be¬ 
sides two and one-half billions for compul¬ 
sory military training. The regular Govern¬ 
ment department will cost eighteen and 
eight-tenths biUlona, Mr. Jonib indicated. 
With continuing deficits, the cost eff carrying 
the debt will be ten bUliona a year, he said. 
Among other Items which run the total to 
sixty-six biUions are a half biUion esoh for 
increased Federal salaries, Federal highways, 
and new tiver-valley authorities. The Tru¬ 
man health program accounts for six hun¬ 
dred millions. 
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Peacetime reconversion would mean get¬ 
ting the budget back to the nfteen- or 
elghteen-blUlon-doUar level. To reach the 
goal spending must be slashed all along the 
line and new proposals for appropriations 
firmly rejected, even If that means the loss 
of some votes. 

The reconversion can well start with the 
admirals and generals. Fourteen billions for 
the national defense is ridiculous. The cost 
of the national defense stayed below a billion 
dollars until 1938 and did not go over the 
billion and a half mark until 1940. These 
amounts we now know were inadequate. 
However, in the early postwar years we shall 
have a huge reserve of trained men, besides 
vast supplies of ships, munitions, tanks, air¬ 
craft, and installations which can quickly 
be brought into use. Research needs to be 
continued, and even stepped up. With care 
and intelligence $4,000,000,000 should pay for 
both the Army and Navy. 

On the rest of the budget a major operation 
needs to be performed. The wartime agen¬ 
cies—OPA, the propaganda agencies, and all 
the rest—ought to be cut off without any 
delay. The expenditures undertaken to boost 
prices, like the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, are not only superfluous but a positive 
menace when the problem is to keep prices 
down. The programs for grants to the States, 
which were put into effect when the treasuries 
of the States were busted, ought to be ended 
at once now that the State treasuries are 
bulging with money and State credit is better 
than national credit. 

When these steps have been taken we can 
be said to have made some progress toward 
reconversion. When the economies are put 
Into effect the currency will be safe, for the 
inflation which now goes on every day will 
be ended. 

The national budget need not be more 
than 16 or 18 billion dollars, but it cannot 
be reduced to that extent except by men of 
high purpose and great skill who are willing 
to ride roughshod over vested Interests. Re¬ 
conversion of the Government to peacetime 
proportions is the country’s biggest problem 
in 1946. 


Ceiling Price on Raw Cotton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 

*Or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January IS, 1946 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, and his reply 
thereto: 

January 14,1946. 

Hon. Chester Bowles, 

Administrator, Offioe of Price Adminis^ 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bowles: I am calling your 
attention to a wire sent to you by Mr. M. O. 
Mann, general manager. North Carolina Cot¬ 
ton Growers Association. Mr. Mann has also 
sent a wire to the President regarding the 
oeUing price on raw cotton. 

Nothing has occurred in the Southern 
States since Z have been in Congress that 
has so stirred the cotton growers as the 
announcement that a ceiling price will be 
placed on their product. Representing a 
cotton growing district and being familiar 
with the situation. I am certain it would be 
an act of injustice to ^e cotton growers and 
cause the greatest resentment of anything 
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that has occurred in the Southern States 
since the outbreak of the war. 

Everything considered, 1 do not think that 
the price of cotton is at all high. The fact 
is that evenrthing that goes into the produc¬ 
tion and sale of cotton has sky-rocketed, in¬ 
cluding labor, and some of the cotton is yet 
in the fields because the growers have been 
unable to secure pickers. 

I hope you will withhold action in this 
matter until the facts can all be brought to 
your attention and those who will be so ad¬ 
versely affected by the order can be given a 
hearing. 

With great respect. I am. 

Very sincerely yours, 

R. L. Douohton. 

January 16. 1946. 
The Honorable R. L. Douohton, 

Hou^e of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Douohton: Thank you for your 
letter about the question of ceiling prices on 
cotton. 

As you know, the Emergency Price Control 
Act as amended provides that before growers* 
maximum prices are established for an agri¬ 
cultural commodity which is the product of 
annual or seasonal planting, notice of the 
proposed maximum prices must be given at 
least 16 days prior to the normal planting 
season. 

I think you will agree that, as Price Ad¬ 
ministrator. I would be remiss in my duties 
if I forecloeed myself from any right to take 
whatever action seemed necessary with re¬ 
spect to such an agricultural commodity. It 
was for this reason, and this reason only, that 
I approved the issuance of the recent notice 
covering raw cotton during the crop year 
1946. Without such a notice, it would have 
been legally impossible, regardless of circum¬ 
stances. for us to establish any such maxi¬ 
mum prices later in the year. This, and I 
want to emphasize the point, is only a tech¬ 
nical procedure. It has no bearing on the 
actual question of whether there should or 
should not be ceiling prices on raw cotton. 
I sincerely hope that such a program will be 
unnecessary. However. I could not Shut my¬ 
self off from the opportunity to Judge this 
situation on its merits in the future. 

I want you to know that the announce¬ 
ment that we have made does not necessarily 
indicate a flnal decision by this office to fix 
ceiling prices as indicated in the notice, or 
at any other figures. If it becomes evident 
that the price of cotton is becoming stabi¬ 
lized because of Improvement in supply or 
other reasons, of course, it may not be neces¬ 
sary for the proposed ceiling prices to be put 
Into effect. I am very conscious also of the 
difficulties which might be encountered in 
the administration of cotton ceilings. I 
want to assure you that we are constantly 
watching the situation and that every rele¬ 
vant factor and clrciunstance will receive 
thorough consideration. 

Recognizing your knowledge of cotton 
problems, I appreciate very much your ex¬ 
pression of your views on this matter. 
Sincerely, 

Chester Bowles, 

Administrator, 


Veterans’ Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPBESBNTATIVBS 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker^ we all know that housing is 


one of the chief problems of the day 
in this country. The recent order plac¬ 
ing a limit of $10,000 on new houses with 
a minimum rental value of $80 a month is 
not the solution to our needs. What 
veteran or working person can afford 
these prices? We are all aware of the 
fact that returning GI’s and their fam¬ 
ilies are running into difficulties in find¬ 
ing any kind of a place in which to live. 

Under the $10,000 ceiling a person 
would have to earn from $375 to $500 a 
month in order to afford to build a house. 
Neither the OI nor the average family 
can afford this. Where are the three- 
fourths of the American families whose 
income after taxes is less than $3,000 a 
year going to live and where and when 
are they going to get new homes? 

What the returning veterans and the 
average American family needs is a house 
that sells for $5,000 and rents at $40 or 
less. We do not want to keep alive a 
system whereby most of the new hotises 
are built for the wealthy while the aver¬ 
age family has to take just what is left. 
To continue such a system breeds discon¬ 
tent, poverty, slums, disease, and crime. 

It is time, therefore, for public and 
private builders to get together and out¬ 
line a plan for the public good whereby 
materials will be allocated for $5,000 
homes, scarcities overcome, bottlenecks 
broken, and price ceilings established 
which will give the little people a break 
in their quest for security and a decent 
place in which to live. 


Army and Navy Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of Army and Navy merger—or 
unification of the services—^is becoming 
more heated os the days go on. In the 
rush to do something, I have been fear¬ 
ful that there are some very great errors 
being made. 

On January 11, 1946, I addressed a 
letter to the President of the United 
States on this subject. Copy of that let¬ 
ter follows: 

JANUARY 11, 1946. 
President of the United States. 

White House, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Prisxdent: As a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee concerned 
with the taxpayers’ money insofar as the na¬ 
tional defense is concerned, I am constrained 
to write to you about my misgivings over the 
present controversy and your recommenda¬ 
tions In the matter of the pre^osed merging 
of the armed services under a single, new 
department head. 

. It is my purpose herein to submit to you 
my views and the reasons for my^mlsglvi^s. 

At the outset—although I have looked Into 
the testimony both before the Woodrum 
committee and those currently before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee—I come to 
the Inescapable concluelon the present pro¬ 
ponents of merger will not really achieve 
imlflcation whereas the opponents of present 
merger proposals might have within their 
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grasp exactly what you are reaching for. This 
Is not to say 1 favor the Navy plan. 

To put it bluntly axut tear away the mas¬ 
querade, the issues rest In suspicions and 
fears within both servioes that one will be 
submerged to the elevation of the other. It 
is obvious that these fears are occasioned by 
the fact that the country Is being offered a 
hodge-podge plan rather than a program for 
true streamlining and true implementation 
of national security. 

While this truth has crept occasionally 
Into the record, the burden of the record 
has had to do with a good deal of loose, un¬ 
supported talk about vast economies to be 
accomplished, the avoidance of duplication 
of manpower and facilities in procurement, 
hospitalisation, and combat strength. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the great¬ 
est streamlining possible, compatible with 
the special business of maintaining the na¬ 
tional security. I am also in league with 
you who deem a closer Integration of diplo¬ 
matic intelligence with the military is essen¬ 
tial to guaranteeing this security. So I have 
no quarrel with you or others who are eer- 
neatly seeking unification, not as a subter¬ 
fuge but as a potent reality. I am for 
unification. 

My questioning turn of mind, however, 
arises around your position that in order to 
achieve It we must tear down such approaches 
already realized in that direction for untried 
methods which go so far as to rearrange our 
baale concept of government. 

A plan—the War Department plan—^which 
talks unification in one breath and then In 
the other advocates a separate air force must 
be subject to careful examination before it 
is taken at face value. In short, that is, so 
to speak, unification through separation. A 
plan—the Navy Department plan—which sets 
up a council of national security and a joint 
chiefs of stair sounds, on the surface, like a 
defense to offset the threat which it believes 
is aimed at its existence. Yet this seems to 
come closer in arriving at the desired end 
than the Army plan, for it leaves the destiny 
of the separate air force up to the Army and 
to Congress, and yet I am not for the Navy 
plan. 

My fixed opinion Is that the Navy Depart¬ 
ment did not go far enough, obviously 
through fear of not being taken seriously. 
So It Is my proposal that (If we are after a 
real unification) we atart with an examina¬ 
tion of what we have achieved in that direc¬ 
tion. That start is In the Navy Department 
and Its sister services, the Marine Corpe. 
Coast Quard, and merchant marine. 

'Right now the needs in command are for 
those who are versed in Joint land, sea, and 
air cq;>eratlon8. Such command will be found 
within the Navy Department where there is 
no separate air force and none desired; where 
the ••Infantry” is the Marine Corps; where the 
Seabees are the construction unit; the sur¬ 
face ebips the bombardment at artillery unit; 
where the merchant marine is the supply 
line; the submarine force a closely integrated 
unit of reconnaissance. oommunicaUon. and 
attack; and the carriers a single striking unit 
for attack and defense, both by sea and air. 

Furthermore, unless we wish during peace¬ 
time to tranaport a large army aroirnd the 
wmrld and are permitted to occupy large areas 
of friendly countries, the principal contact 
for maintaining international military in¬ 
telligence must, perforce, be the forces of 
sea-air power, in collaboration with the De¬ 
partment of State and the War Department. 

The Navy and marines represent an Inte¬ 
grated organization using common supi^y 
officers, doctors, chaplains, service of supply. 
Economically, it represents a saving to the 
taxpayers to have the marines ss the polic¬ 
ing and striking power. They are in the for¬ 
ward areas, they are combat troops, they will 
he the first to engage the enemy. 


Here is no paper organiaatioa possibly 
doomed to failure in eotnal eitefeenoe due to 
personal blaa and Innumerable human fbe- 
tore which cannot ba achieved by legislative 
fiat. In urging a plan whereby the sea-eir- 
marine foroee become e oentrel unit ol any 
unified commend. I deetre to point out that 
the only element which the United Btatea 
Army possesses that is not now operational 
in the United Statae Navy is that of high- 
altitude, long-range bombers. ObvIouBly, this 
is why the officers of this command want a 
separate Army Air Force unfettered by a 
ground Juggernaut which thinks in terms 
solely of land Operations. The talU jreoently 
introduced in the House by the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee. Mr. Mat, and 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
Mr. ViNSOM, creating a separate Army Air 
Force gives Army air its rightful position in 
the national security set-up. 

The iq>earheads of victory in the past Global 
War were air, eea-air. and sea with air. This 
will be so In any future conflict, although it 
again, in all probability, will remain for the 
land forces to consolidate the spearhead oper¬ 
ations. This would seem to be the position 
of the advocates of universal military train¬ 
ing, namely, a trained land force in readiness 
rather than In continuoua being. 

To be lire, it required a vast army to bring 
ultimate victory in Europe but before this 
army could come to gri:'s with the enemy 
It required a vast naval and air arm both to 
pnpare Its path and to transport it. The 
Pacific theater of operations, of course, pro¬ 
vided the perfect example of the Impact of 
sea power, sea-air power, and hlgb-altltude 
bombing. 

It provided also the classic example of the 
effectiveness of the Navy's integrated system 
which brought General Douglas MacArthur 
am his army step-by-step all the way from 
Australia to Tokyo Bay, In this connection 
it must be borne in mind that it was Navy air 
which supported eve^ major landing and 
then it was the marines in amphibious craft 
or a marine operation by army who estab¬ 
lished the beachheads. 

Had the Marine Corps been larger It might 
have been possible for the Navy and Biarine 
Oorps, and their Coast Quard and Seehee 
units, to have wrested the victory In the 
Pacific without the necessity transporting 
millions of men ah the way from Europe to 
the Pacific. This brings up for considera¬ 
tion what should be the size of the Marine 
Corps under the system which I propose. 
Bfy estimate would he 1,000,000 men and offi¬ 
cers trained in all phases of amphibious war¬ 
fare. 

From the first occupational landing in the 
Dominican Republic 1 180'. up to the ter¬ 

mination of World War n, the United States 
marines had made approximately 300 land¬ 
ings of all characters including assault, di¬ 
versionary support, and occupational. In 
other words, here is not only the combat 
spearhead of our armed forces but also a 
unit of great and trained versatility. 

To reiterate, in making a start toward uni¬ 
fication of command, let us start where there 
Is already the highest degree of Integration 
between land, sea, and air. This lies In the 
Naval Establishment. Here Is unity in fact, 
not in theory. Moreover, under the plan I 
propose the present balance of military power 
wouhl be retained toy preservation of the two 
Cabinet posts involved and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Finally, It should be axiomatic that what¬ 
ever plan will accomplish the desired ends 
with the least upheaval of the existing or¬ 
ganization is the one to be adopted. I can 
see nothing but uffiieaval, confusion, and 
waste aeonilng from the Army monopoly 
program put forward toy the Army under the 
guise of unification. 

Respectfully yours. 

Waltsi C. Ploxsxx. 


CnTUtBeTne? 


extension of remarks 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or moMxoaii 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSBNTA'nVES 

FrUUnf, Januan i946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from a 
reputable correspondent comes the fol¬ 
lowing newspaper article: 

vm ouraamnD ar mswcommui 
(By Lowell M. Limpus) 

Nkw Tokx.-—Too many newly arrived "brass 
hats” having a good time for themselves and 
neglecting their men—^that's apparently one 
of the principal reasons for what Is getting 
dangerously close to open mutiny among 
our forces in the PhiliDPinea. 

And the altuation has been growing stead¬ 
ily worse ever since General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur went to Japan. 

Swarms of high-ranking staff officers 
rushed to the Far Baat-^as soon as the shoot¬ 
ing ended. They've snatched aU the good 
hotel rooms. They have private baths and 
excellent club rooms. 

They take over every decent building as 
soon as it is repaired. 

There's one nice welting room in the Guam 
sir terminal "for general! only.'* 

A eomer of the Dal-Iti Hotel dining room 
In Tokyo was roped off for “lieutenant colo¬ 
nels and above,” and angry combat captains 
lugged their baggage out the main entrance 
to make room for more Washington colonels. 

These things were typical—most of all 
In the Philippines. And they soon showed 
their effect on morale. 

The men became angry and disgusted— 
and they wanted to get home and get away 
from it all. But mighty few people took 
the trouble to expLein the details of the 
transportation shortage until they began to 
boil over. 

Then discipline went bad—especially 
around Manila. 

Some of the officers—mostly regulars— 
fought a valiant, if losing, battle to preserve 
discipline and morale, and these officers in¬ 
cluded a number of colonels and generals. 

These officers undoubtedly are horrified at 
the idea of enlisted men being permitted to 
hold mass meetings and boo their command¬ 
ers. but they may feel scant'sympathy for 
the oIBcers who permitted such a condition 
to grow until It found such expression. 

Very few of these comfort-seeking gentry 
wear battle stars, or combat ribbons. But 
they pull their rank right and left on the 
boys who did the actual fighting. 

They snatched souvenirs greedily—and 
therein lies one cause of a lot of friction that 
hasn't been discussed publicly. Many a staff 
delegation swooped down on the ccunbst 
units and confiscated heaps of Samurai 
swords and daggers from the men who cap¬ 
tured them. 

Then they took them back and dlatributed 
them according to rank among the be-starred 
and be-eagled tourists from Washington. 

The staff officers in the weU-preesed uni¬ 
forms even ranked liberated prisoners out of 
available comforts. 

1 taw whole truckloads of those gaunt, 
hollow-eyed priapnere—colonels and lieu¬ 
tenant colonels tbemeelvee^-drlven away 
from the Admiral Apartments in Manila, to 
which they were first taken, and dumped in 
crowded tents In a muddy r^aoement cen¬ 
ter, fiO milee out in the suburbs amid signs 
reading: "Be careful. This is malaria coun¬ 
try.” 
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Bnlisted men burned up as they saw these 
things, and so did a lot of officers. 

Regular officer, burned because, as they 
frequently said, too many of their superiors 
were betraying one of the oldest traditions 
of the service—that an officer should look 
after the comfort of his men before attend¬ 
ing to his own. 

The practice increased steadily through¬ 
out the area after the war ended. 

There was coffee and doughnuts “for officers 
only’* at a stand outside the big post ex¬ 
change, just above Manila’s city ball—and a 
sign forbidding those officers to give any to 
enlisted men. 

Japan's splffiest summer resort suddenly 
went “off limits'* for everybody below colonel. 


The Response to the President’s Plea for 
Congressional Action 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHNM.VORYS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago last night the President in a 
radio speech urged the American people 
to contact their Congressmen in sup« 
port of his program. Since then I have 
received 29 letters in favor of his pro¬ 
gram and 31 against part or all of it. I 
represent over 400,000 people and 200,000 
voters. Thus in 2 weeks the written re¬ 
sponse of the public to the President’s 
plea for action in my district was three- 
twentieths of 1 pdl*cent. I had two phone 
calls at home about the President’s pro¬ 
gram, one for and one against. I saw a 
great many people at various gatherings, 
large and small, at home after the 
speech. None of these gatherings were 
partisan or political in character; no one 
at any of these gatherings spoke to me 
in favor of the President’s program; 
many people spoke to me against it in 
varying degrees. The President’s plea 
aroused hardly any action at all in my 
district, and hardly any interest. I think 
the reasons are obvious; his speech was 
a rehash of his message to Congress after 
VJ-day, and that message was a rehash 
of New Deal proposals that were old be¬ 
fore Mr. Truman became President. 
The public knew the general views of 
their Congressmen on all of this. The 
public also knew that the passage, or the 
defeat, of any or all of these measures 
would not solve the biggest problems that 
face the coimtry now. I listened to the 
radio speech when it was given, and gave 
an interview on it Immediately after¬ 
ward. It struck me at the time as the 
plea of an official trying to duck respon¬ 
sibility while at the same time seeking 
more power. I have reread the speech 
after going over all of the letters and 
comments I have received, and my re¬ 
action is still the same. 

In scolding Congress for inaction, the 
President was not talking to me but to 
the party of which he is the leader, 
which has complete control of the or¬ 
ganization of Congress and all of its 
committees and which has the power 
and responsibility of determining the 
legislative program. 1 belong to the mi¬ 


nority party. I can vote when bills come 
to the floor, but there is no way I can 
bring a bill to the floor. I agree with 
the President that his party has been 
dilatory in planning the business of Con¬ 
gress since VJ-day. Congress has wasted 
weeks at a time because we have had no 
legislative program on the floor. It is 
significant of the complete breakdown of 
his party and its leadership^that after 
his stirring plea for action we have had 
no action at all in Congress during this 
first week of the new session, and the 
President himself has postponed his 
constitutional message to Congress on 
the state of the Union. 

In his radio talk the President said 
that Congress “has done its full share 
toward carrjdng out its responsibility in 
foreign affairs.” As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. I am grati¬ 
fied at this praise for the work of our 
committee. In our foreign affahs, poli¬ 
tics should end at the water’s edge, and 
we should have, not a New Deal policy, 
nor a Republican policy, but an Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. I regret that we do 
not yet have an American foreign policy; 
I regret that we have so much secretive 
Executive improvising: but the Piesi- 
dent’s remarks show that Congress has 
been doing its part when it was given a 
chance, in developing a nonpartisan 
American foreign policy. 

The President in his radio talk recom¬ 
mended 12 specific subjects for legisla¬ 
tion. People have written me about 
these, for and against. I am ready to 
vote on these proposals now. My vote 
would of course depend upon the word¬ 
ing of the particular bill and the amend¬ 
ments that are Incorporated In it. Many 
times a catchy title is used on a bad bill, 
any many times important and far- 
reaching legislation is included in a bill 
with a label which does not describe it 
at all. In my final vote on these 12 pro¬ 
posals I shall be guided by the follow¬ 
ing principles: 

First. Labor-management laws: Fact¬ 
finding procedures alone will not settle 
anything; a compulsory 30-day cooling- 
off period without rules maintaining the 
status quo is merely a 30-day warming- 
up period in a labor dispute: the ground 
rules for labor-management disputes 
should give equal rights and require 
equal responsibilities from the parties; 
labor unions are now big business and 
their actions should be regulated by law 
in the public interest; no law should 
force a man to work, whether he is a la¬ 
borer or a businessman running a plant. 

Second. OPA; Price control and ra¬ 
tioning must be continued while essen¬ 
tial materials are short, but price ceilings 
should Include cost of production and a 
reasonable profit for each item pro¬ 
duced. ’The President agrees that pro¬ 
duction is the greatest weapon against 
Inflation, but he does not run OPA so as 
to secure production. No free man will 
willingly produce goods at a loss for very 
long. 

Third. ‘Tull employment”: These words 
have been bandied about until they have 
lost any real significance. Everyone 
wants full employment in this country; 
no one has devised a bill that will guar¬ 
antee it. The Government cannot guar¬ 
antee full employment for everyone with¬ 
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out forcing workers to take the Jobs as¬ 
signed. No one wants this. The only 
place I ever saw where a government was 
guaranteeing full employment was a 
Nazi concentration camp. Neither the 
Senate nor the House versions will guar¬ 
antee employment for everyone. 

Fourth. Federal unemployment insur¬ 
ance: The proposals made to date will 
go far toward insuring more unemploy¬ 
ment in this countrv, when what we need 
is plans to insure more employment. 

Fifth. Discrimination in employment: 
We need a proper law to prevent this in 
many pai’wS of the count, y. Congress 
has the duty to regulate fair employ¬ 
ment practices in Interstate commerce. 

Sixth. Minimum wages: The Federal 
laws on this should carry the minimums 
required for a decent postwar stand¬ 
ard of living, not the present mini¬ 
mums based upon New Deal depression 
standards. 

Seventh. Comprehensive scientific re¬ 
search, not under political or military 
control, should be fostered by the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

Eighth. Peacetime conscription should 
not be adopted until we have at least 
asked other countries to agree with us 
to abandon it. 

Ninth. Socialized medical treatment 
under Federal regulations should not 
be adopted in this country. 

Tenth. No new salary scale for Fed¬ 
eral employees should be considered 
until the present swollen bureaucracy 
has been reduced; I have not noticed 
any alarming exodus of Federal em¬ 
ployees to private employment. 

Eleventh. The Presidential succession 
should be provided by a new law, in order 
to avoid any of the alarming possibilities 
we have faced in the past year. 

Twelfth. River valley development: 
Such projects as the St. Lawrence River 
Valley Improvement should be financed 
by the sections which will benefit, not by 
those in other sections who will be 
directly injured by such developments. 

The same people who wrote me on the 
President’s message discussed a number 
of vital problems he did not mention, 
such as the Federal budget, the atomic 
bomb, the return of the USES to the 
States, the British loan, and demobiliza¬ 
tion. I hope the President will give us 
his views on these subjects in his mes¬ 
sage to Congress. 

Many of my correspondents have writ¬ 
ten me about congressional salaries. I 
believe that the next Congress should be 
a $15,000 Congress and we should provide 
for this by law; I do not believe that this 
is a $15,000 Congress, and we are not 
Justified in paying this Congress on that 
basis. We should up-grade the next 
Congress and then let the people pick the 
Congressmen they wish to employ at the 
new rate. 

It is, of course, impossible in a single 
rsfdio talk, or a speech before Congress, 
for a President or a Congressman to 
cover all of the perplexing problems 
which face our country. A single speech, 
however, may reveal a trend of thinking. 
The President’s radio talk showed that 
he was seeking more executive power but 
was evading responsibility on many Im¬ 
portant questions and was ignoring oth¬ 
ers. In this Congress my position will be 
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In general to limit executive powers; to 
give individuals as much freedom as pos¬ 
sible by limiting the powers of govern¬ 
ment over them; to protect the American 
way of solvent government and free en¬ 
terprise against the attaclps made on it 
at home and abroad. 


A DAR Scholarship Rejected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

or coMMacncDT 

IN THE HOX18E OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January IB, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
12, 1946, the following story appeared 
under an AP date line in the Hartford 
Courant: 

WATERBUHT SENIOR CLASS DECLINES AWARD 
or DAR 

Watebbvrt, January 11.—Seniors of Cros¬ 
by Higb School today voted. 150 to 80. to 
reject the annual Good Ottiaensbip Pilgrim¬ 
age Award of the Daughters of the American 
Befvolutioa. 

fittxteen-yeor-old Carol Wall, who offered 
the motion, explained tonight that **we Just 
didn’t think it was feasible to name a can¬ 
didate for a good cltlBenshlp awoi'd spon¬ 
sored by an organization which refused 
Negro musicians, Marion Anderson and Hazel 
Scott, permission to use Constitution Hall for 
concerts.** 

A few days later the following edi¬ 
torial appeared in the New York Times: 

A SCHOLAWnSlP SSJaCTSD 

Seniors of the Crosby High School at 
Waterbury, Conn., have voted to reject the 
Annual Good Citizenship Pilgrimage Award 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. The award is an interesting and use¬ 
ful one. consisting of a travel scholarship 
offered to a high-school representative from 
each State for a trip to historic American 
shrinea. The reason given by a spokesman 
at the Waterbury students for their rejec¬ 
tion of the scholarship is that they **Just 
didn't think it was feasible to name a candi¬ 
date for a good citizenship award sponsored 
by an organization that refused Negro musi¬ 
cians permission to use Constitution Hall for 
concerts." 

The point Is honorably taken. Any tour 
of American shrines must lead the traveler 
to the homes or the working plsces of a 
number of historic figures, men and women, 
who labored with deep conviction and un¬ 
flagging effort to eliminate precisely that 
kind of dlscrlininatlon which has been 
practiced in Constitution Hall. The ladles 
of the DAR are re^xmsible for many good 
works. In this case, catering to an unworthy 
and unpatriotic prejudice, they have made 
a mistake which will haunt them until it 
has been corrected. 

In the meanwhile, I had written 16- 
year-old Carol Wall and her senior class 
the following letter, which I am sure 
reflects the opinions of many mothers 
and fathers in our State and of many 
DAR members in our Connecticut 
chapters: 

January 17, 1946. 

Miss Carol Waul, 

Crothy High School, Woterhury, Conn. 

Mr Dias Carol: I read in the Hartford 
Courant of January 11 that you offered a 
motion In behalf of the Crosby High School 


ssnlors to reject the annual Good OitUnn- 
shlp Pilgrimage Award of the Daughters of 
the Amerlcsn Revolution because they bad 
refused Negro musicians permission to use 
Constitution Hall for conoarts and that your 
motion carried by a vote of 160 to 80. 

I am writing to you and to the seniors who 
voted with you to ttil you all how proud I 
was. when I read that, to be a Representative 
from your State. 

These are houra, all over the world, when 
the power ox darknesa it great—the darkness 
of hate. And thia flower of evil blooms no¬ 
where so luxuriantly as in the soil of racial 
tension. Verbally we all condemn racial 
hatred. Actually too few of us do anything 
about it. An ctet of positive affirmation of 
love and brotherhood in racial matters is 
sufficiently rare that it ahines like a bright 
light in a naui^ty world. It is all the more 
beautiful—and astonishing—when such an 
act is done by mere boys and girls in high 
school, for we adults are often—^too often— 
told these days that the s^ounger generation 
takes no interest In the profound questions 
which He at the root of the warld*s unhappi¬ 
ness. that they care for nothing but '*good 
times." movies, and "jive." By your bravo 
action you have oertainly disproved that 
proposition. If there be but 30 high schools 
In America where the pupils feel as you do, 

I shall never again despair for the future of 
our country. 

It seems to me that by condemning the 
action of the Washington board of the DAR 
in discriminating against artists on a strictly 
color line, you havo twice earned a good- 
citizenship award. But thia second time you 
have earned it from 16JOOO.OOO colored peo¬ 
ple. and many more milliona of white people. 
And, believe me. you have earned It, too. from 
many a truly patriotic Daughter of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution who feels just as you do, but 
cannot make herself vocal, or prevail upon 
the reactionary leadership of the Waehlng^ 
board. As you know, we in Connecticut have 
many liberal DAB chsptera—the Fhirfleld, 
Bridgeport, end Stamford chapters have ell 
protested, just as you have. 

Fundamentally why do they protest: For 
the same reason that you do. First, because 
it is ungodly to abuse, look down, condemn, 
or discriminate against any human being 
only because of the oc^or of his skin. **Love 
thy neighbor as thyself" is the second com¬ 
mandment handed 'to Moeee. Indeed, the 
Golden Rule is the first rule of 10 of the 

II great religions of the world. And fear 
those of us who are true Christiana, it is 
painful Indeed to imagine what our dear 
Lord would say to many of our most respect¬ 
able eitlaens in the U. 6. A. who dare call 
themselves Christians today, if He were to 
oome again. He would be very angry, I think, 
at the way they treat the Negroee, the moat 
diapossesaed, ill-treated, and abused of our 
population. He might say in condemning 
them. "Forasmuch as you have done it unto 
the least of these, my brethren, you have 
done it unto Me.** 

Tes. many older people —tur too many—^in 
America today forg^ that what made Amer¬ 
ica the greatest and strongestr and happiest 
of nations, what Abraham Lincoln called the 
last best hope of mankind, was that our whole 
political "Ideology** was bssed on this partic¬ 
ularly Christian precept of all men being 
created equal in the eyes of Ood and, there¬ 
fore, entitled on earth to equality of oppor¬ 
tunity to develop to the best of their cei^- 
tles. 

But you have remembered, CaroL You 
have not forgotten. You have behaved and 
thought as X would have been proud to heve 
my own daughter do. So to you and the 160 
who have stood by the beet and truest in our 
Nation, greetings. And greetings, too, to the 
parents and teachets, and the community of 
Wkterbury whMh bv&t euoh ^uvacter in you. 

Tomorrow, Ameiiea belonge to you. 

Cordially yours, 

GlaDb Booth! Luci. 


Sees Meaaee m Our Stale Department 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAUE. HESS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. HESS. Mr. BptsJtex, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rkcoru. I 
Include the following newspaper article; 
Bess Menacs 7 - Our Stats Dspartment—Can 

A Group or Obscure J^rofebsional Diplo¬ 
mats Control the Nation? 

(By Upton Close) 

Our Republic is faced with a new and ter¬ 
rible menace, creeping silently upon our peo¬ 
ple and our atomle-jomb fodder and our 
wealth, and no one ie uttlng a stop Vo it 
thus far. It is a menace of a sort which has 
never before threatened us of this Republic 
of the United States of America, and because 
our Congressmen and pecple have never 
known such r thing oefore and are so un¬ 
used to it. they scarcely comprehend that it 
exists, or. oomprehanding. know whst to do 
about it. 

It is the menace of control of this Nation- 
throwing of its wealth and manpower in any 
direetion at aU. controlling the value of its 
money, determining iU foreign obligations 
and involvements and future wars—by a 
small, undistinguished, obscure, almost hid¬ 
den group of professional diplomats in our 
State Department. 

Under the guise of putting civil authority 
and state polloy above military rule, this 
linie, hidden group took control of United 
States men end wealth and Interests and 
policies away from Eisenhower and the 
United States Army In Europe. Now, under 
the slogan that "Generals are made to obey 
orders" this brazen, hidden group moves to 
take control of United States soldiers and 
sailors of occupation and of United States 
policies and wealth and destiny in Asia away 
from MacArthur and the United States Army 
in Asia. 

The eitlaens of the United States agree that 
civil rule and authority must stand over 
military rule. The Constitution says so. 
But it does not say that a privately inter¬ 
communicating, small, hidden, obscure, dip¬ 
lomatic clique of clerks and diplomats in our 
State Department, running away with things 
because a baffled and amiable man to in the 
White Houae, and an Inexperieneed and lost 
man is in the chair of Secretary of State, 
shall take charge and order about our great¬ 
est and wisest generals. 

BTBim XrXLTK L PROBLEM 

The extent to which the Secretary of State 
Is lost within his own Department and the 
complete lack of discipline and direction 
there has been admitted In two recent de¬ 
plorable incidents. First, when General 
Hurley retuxiied and resigned la anger at 
the needling he was getting from a State 
Deportment cUque. supported by a few radi¬ 
cals in Congress, Secretary of State Byrnes 
admitted publicly that be did not know what 
It was all about. He had to either fire his 
State Department culprits or back them up. 
So in a half-hearted way he backed them 
up without, however, actually clearing them 
of the charges made against them or repri¬ 
manding Under Seoretaiies and clerks for 
acting in so Impudent and totally untradi- 
tlonal a manner toward an Ambassador and 
special representative of the President him*' 
self. 

The second case appears to be even more 
flagrant, tout only toeoause It to more plain 
and simple for the public to undsrsuml, 
AtttuqUy. shBllar things happened over and 
ove^ eggln in the cMe of Hurley. But this 
second and flagrant ease iUustratm so clearly 
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the Marxist tactics now used by little fellows 
In the State Department to put tacks imder 
big men whom they want out of their wayl 

*'OXT MACABTHTJX*' 

The all-oonsumlng ambition of these little 
fellows backed by all the Marxists In Amer¬ 
ica and In the world today Is: "Qet Mac- 
Arthurl'* So a little guy named Blake hired 
from the taxpayer's money for State Depart¬ 
ment Public Relations—a hangover of the 
discredited OWI—gives out that General 
MncArthur had been conferred with about 
the limitation of his authority in Japan. 
The Intent was to put the general In the 
wrong whether he let the lie pass or whether 
he challenged It, the hope being that If he 
did challenge It the general would get mad 
and blow up, as Hurley had done. 

But when General MacArthur kept his 
dignity and temper, and likewise his job. and 
the little publicist in the State Department 
was revealed for the fact-twister that he was 
(and that the Inner group bossing him 
wanted him to be). Secretary of State James 
Byrnes again ducked from under the re¬ 
sponsibilities of a man over men and said in 
effect that the general had spoken the truth, 
that he had not been consulted—then 
Byrnes backed up the clique which had lied 
quoting their very language; “Why should he 
be consulted, anyway?” 

Now. as an ordinary American citizen who 
never bad anything to do with diplomacy, 
you can understand the unlimited capacity 
for wickedness, loss of prestige, and damage 
that can come out of a foreign office being 
run like this. 

What we hav' now Is a weakling at the top 
with the most unbelievable clique-bureauc¬ 
racy running him. or running around him. 
This department, originally the mildest in 
our Federal Government, now becomes the 
strongest and moat arrogant, actually swing¬ 
ing the Nation (a tail swinging the dog), 
operating its own propaganda services Inde¬ 
pendent of any editing, forming Its own na¬ 
tional and international spy services, pledg¬ 
ing us to unlimited expenses abroad, arrang¬ 
ing our future alliances and wars, and daring 
now to go the final limit of reaciilng out to 
control our so-be-unlfled military services 
under the formula: “Generals exist to take 
orders," 

This Is a more Impudent and arrogant de¬ 
velopment of bureaucracy than ever took 
place In Czarlst Russia. 

I wonder if Congressmen realise that Con¬ 
gress must take a hand? Ask your Congress¬ 
man. 

If not. one of our great political parties 
must take a hand. General MacArthur, In 
spite of being a general—^for which the Amer¬ 
ican people gladly forgive him—may be much 
more on the beam of American statesmanship 
as we, the people of America want It, than 
the hidden, brazen, obscure clique of Acheson 
and Lattlmore in the ugly building off the 
end of the White House offices In Washington. 


Protest of Exportation of Lumber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

or OALXrORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr, MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 1 
am protesting the exportation of lumber 
from the United States to foreign coun¬ 
tries and have demanded that the State 
Department Investigate and curtail this 
exportation in view of the shortage of 
lumber in this country for the building 
of civilian homes for returning service¬ 
men and their families. 


This is a ridiculous situation which the 
State Department should immediately 
investigate and curtail. The inadequate 
housing facilities in the Los Angeles area 
and, in fact, in general on the Pacific 
coast, is alarming and serious largely due 
to the shortage of lumber. A thorough 
Investigation and a curtailment of the 
exportation of lumber from this country 
in the face of the serious lack of housing 
is essential at this time. 

Solution of the housing shortage is one 
of the problems of first importance 
among those facing the Nation during 
this critical reconversion period, and 
every effort must be exerted to provide 
adequate housing for the returning vet¬ 
erans and their families. New houses 
must be built, and all materials essential 
to construction of homes should be made 
available for use in the United States 
now. 


Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MTC^GAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the committee was considering amend¬ 
ments to the surplus-property bill, the 
Surplus Property Administrator admit¬ 
ted that one group advocated the de¬ 
struction of surplus property on the the¬ 
ory that it should not be permitted to 
come In competition with goods to be 
manufactured here at home. Another 
group thought it should be sold and dis¬ 
posed of before new goods could come 
on the market. I agreed with the latter 
theory, but apparently valuable material 
is still being destroyed. 

I quote from a letter from overseas: 

If you folks could only see what is being 
dumped into the ocean here. Brand new 
Ford engines and Packard motors not even 
uncrated as yet. Motors that haven't been 
even so much as touched yet. They are 
dumping all kinds of things such as boxes of 
rifles, bayonets (I picked up one), ammuni¬ 
tion, radio equipment of all kinds, and a lot 
of other technical equipment. 

I'm O. K. and enjoying this trip so don’t 
worry about me, jxiat keep on writing. I 
don't know when all of It wUl catch up with 
me but It will. I'm down to a $1.06 s*^ I wUl 
have to borrow a couple of bucks from the 
chief. I need a dollar for a haircut and 
I have to get some more air-mall stamps. 
We haven’t received any checks from Frisco, 
so that Is the reason that all of us are nearly 
broke. We haven't been paid In nearly 2 
months. It's one way to save some money, 
though. Have you been receiving my 
monthly bond or not? 1 believe that is all 
the news for now. 

Permit me also to quote from a letter 
received from the mother of an overseas 
serviceman: 

Another thing 1 want to mention is the 
inquiry about Army waste that is going on. 
Those Senators are wasting their time and 
the public’s money by going to Investigate 
now. The reason X say so is that I have a 
son In Hawaii and he Ic^t writing of dump¬ 
ing truckloads of stuff over the cliff. Once 
he said they were condemning so many 
trucks that he wasn't sure whether it was 


best to unload his load, or just drive the 
whole thing pver. After censorship was re¬ 
moved, I asked him if It was the debris from 
Pearl Harbor that they were working on, 
and he said they wore destroying Army 
trucks that $50 worth of repair would make 
worth $600 anywhere, and the day he wrote 
they were cutting up Army Jeeps, amphibious, 
that had never even been unorated. Later 
he wrote that there had been a reporter there 
who had written up their activities and that 
it caused enough of a stink—I am quoting 
his words—so that they had stopped destroy¬ 
ing them and were selling to civilians in¬ 
stead. So you see the investigators wUl not 
be able to And anything wrong now. and 
naturally will think that there never was 
any waste. 


The Heat Will Backfire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DWIGHT L ROGERS 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I Include the following edi¬ 
torial by Hon. Carl Han ton. editor of the 
Fort Myers News-Press, Port Myers, Fla., 
of Saturday, January 5. 1946: 

THE HEAT WILL BACKFIRE 

In calling upon the American people to put 
the heat on Congress. President Truman Is 
asking for something that won’t do his pro¬ 
gram any good. The great moss of unorgan¬ 
ized and inarticulate citizens, to whom he 
appeals, are by no means In favor of the blUs 
he wants passed. In fact they are against 
several of them and in applying the heat he 
Is in danger of inciting an explosive backfire. 

Prominent in this class is the rocking-chair 
money measure (pay for not working) which 
the President calls unemployment compensa¬ 
tion. After he had asked for Immediate pas¬ 
sage of that bill Mr. Truman accused Con¬ 
gress of damaging delay In falling to act. 
There has been no damage. No one Is suffer¬ 
ing because of failure to draw $25 a week for 
not working, as he recommends. Jobs pay¬ 
ing more than that are going begging all over 
the country. 

Another bill which the President is wrong 
in thinking an overwhelming mass of our 
citizens favor Is the so-call ed F air Employ¬ 
ment Practice Commission (FEPC) proposal. 
Under this measure Federal authority would 
force employers to hire Negroes, Jews, or other 
racial and religious groups In the proportion 
which they bear to the population of a given 
community. Thus in Fort Myers, if the pop¬ 
ulation were one-fourth colored, one out of 
four employees In every store and office would 
have to be a Negro If thr FEPC Government 
agency decided there were that many quali¬ 
fied applicants. And up in New York's Har¬ 
lem a Negro dance hall would have to engage 
a proportionate number of white girls as 
hostesses in order to be legal. 

The President also thlnkb that the public 
la in favor of his full employment bill to 
the extent of providing Government work for 
everybody who cant get jobs at the 30 per¬ 
cent pay Increase the CIO Is seeking. The 
American iieople want full production with 
steady work at good pay, but as far as the 
Government taking over strikers at the wages 
they demand, the answer is “no.” 

The President is right in saying the people 
want something done to end strikes but he 
admits that the fact-finding bill which he is 
sponsoring wont do that. He assures labor 
that It won't stc^ strikes and he agrees that 
employers can't be compelled to produce at 
wages they think will ruin them. It won't 
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do any harm to know the tacts hut Mr. 
Truman admits that the Government already 
has them—through the OPA, the War Pro¬ 
duction Board, the Income Tax Bureau, De¬ 
partment of Commerce reports, and from a 
multitude of other forms which touBiness 
firms have been required to furnish. 

When the beat goes on, what will the 
people of this district tell Congressman 
BOGxaa and what will the people of Florida 
tell BenatOTS Pawn and ANnaswa? They 
will say they want strikes ended by provid¬ 
ing for the open shop which Is what they 
voted for overwhelmingly W'len the question 
waa put up to them in an election referen¬ 
dum. As to the FEPG, which the President 
complains has been blocked in committee by 
“a small handful of Congressmen," they wlU 
say that’s the place to keep It and that if 
it ever gets out ^hey will expect Senators 
Peppxr and Ajmazws to join Senator Bilbo 
and other southern Members In fllibusterlng 
it to death. 

The rocking chair money bill, says Mr. 
Truman, is **locked up In the Ways and 
Means Committee and will remain locked up 
unless the people of United States insist that 
It be reported out.” ^f Florida Senators and 
Congressmen ask their constituents what to 
do about that the answer will be that $25 
a week is too much at any time for doing 
nothing, and that an 3 rthing a week in un¬ 
employment compensation is too much with 
jobs as plentiful as they are now. 

Congressmen elsewhere in the country have 
been hearing about the same thing from the 
’’unorganized and inarticulate mass of the 
people.'* The country undoubtedly agrees 
with President Truman’s objectives of full 
production, full employment at good wages, 
and ro strikes. But they don't by any means 
agree with the methods he advocates to 
achieve these results. Congress has the 
popular side of that and If the heat goes 
on it will be to steam up o;. osltlon to the 
President’s program. 


JnritdklioBal Diftcoltief 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or oALiroalnA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. ANIM5R80N of California. Mr. 
Speaker, another Jurisdictional labor dis¬ 
pute seriously threatens the food pro¬ 
ducing and processing industries in 
California. Perishable crops will not 
wait while labor organiiations settle 
their differences. I have appealed to the 
Secretary of Labor and to the National 
Labor Relations Board to bring about a 
prompt settlement of the dispute referred 
to in the following communication. I 
commend this letter to the attention of 
my colleagues as it emphasizes the need 
for taking prompt action to prevent 
jurisdictional strikes, sympathy strikes, 
and secondary boycotts. 

OAKLAND. CALxr., JatiuoTy 5,1966, 
To AU Agricultural InterecU of Central and 
Northern California: 

A iltufttlon of E^avcBt Importance to your 
future economic welfare haa arisen in Cali¬ 
fornia, which. If not promptly solved, will 
surely tend to result In the loss of the bulk 
of your IMS fruit and vegetable orqps. 

Your help is urgently needed In aiding to 
solve it. 

The trouble stems from a Jurtsdtotiooal 
labor dispute between dO Food, Tobacoo, 
Agricultural, and Allied WorinSB Union of 


America and the A. F. of L. Cannery Workers* 
Union, which is affiliated with the Interna¬ 
tional Teamsters, who control trucking and 
hauling. 

In the past SO days this jurisdictional war¬ 
fare has resulted in "quickie" strikes and 
picket lines at six food- p roces s ing plants. 
Similar work stoppages are expected to oc- 
cxir in the near future throughout the can¬ 
ning areas at the whole State, and aU ixuliea- 
tlons point to universal job action when 
spring canning gets under way. 

There la no Issue of wages, hours, or work¬ 
ing conditions Involved. The issue is simply 
which of the above unions shall have jurls- 
dlotlou over the men and women working in 
canneries. 

The time is fast approaching when growam 
will seek oontracta for their orope from the 
canners. But so aerioua la the situation at 
the moment that every canner is at a loas 
to know just what quantity of these crops 
he will be able to process in 1240. 

Recognising this situation. C. P. A Q. 
already has addressed an urgent appeal to 
the California delegation in Congress seek¬ 
ing its support In demanding of the appro¬ 
priate governmental agencies in Washington, 
D. C.. that they take action now to settle 
the controversy rather than wait until the 
height of the canning season, when job ac¬ 
tion on a State-wide basis would halt canning 
and result In the loss of tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of fruits and vegetables. 

The history of the jurisdictional dispute 
Is briefly: 

1. Most canneries are operating under an 
agreement with the A. P. of Ii. Cannery Work¬ 
ers* Union, affiliated with the AFL Teamsters* 
Union. The expiration date of this working 
contract being March 1. 1M6. 

2. Last October the NLRB ordered an elec¬ 
tion among cannery employees to determiz^e 
which union (CIO or AFL) they wished to 
represent them on and after March 1, 1940. 

8. The CIO polled the largest number of 
votes but has not yet been certified as having 
secured a majority of the votes east. 

4. The CIO. believing it has a clear man¬ 
date to organize cannery workera without 
waiting until March, la trying to do ao and 
is encouraging workers to resign from the 
A. F. of L. Union. 

6. Ttie A. F. of L., holding the contract un¬ 
til March 1846, is Inalsttng that these work¬ 
ers operating under It, pay A. F. of L. dues and 
generally abide by the terms of It. The 
A. F. of L. Is also challenging the legality of 
the entire election, including any certifica¬ 
tion of the dO under it. 

0. The canners, ordered by the NLBB to 
abide by the terms of the aforesaid contract 
until its expiration date, are caught between 
the conflicting factions, tt they accede to 
the demands of the AFL and fire any worker 
on demand of the A. F. of L., they are im¬ 
mediately charged with unfair labor prac¬ 
tices by the CIO and continuing pay is de¬ 
manded for each discharged worker. If they 
refuse to fire the employee, work stoppages 
result or. as in two cases, plants are picketed 
by the Teamsters' Union and hauling in and 
out ceases. 

Because it Is clear to us that the instances 
mentioned above are merely the skirmishes 
which precede open warfare, we have asked 
the California delegation, whose names, dis¬ 
tricts, and addresses appear on the opposite 
side of this page, to Intercede with Paul M. 
Berzog, Chairman of the NLBB. and Edgar 
L. Warren. Director of the United States Oon- 
cUlatlon Service and urge them to act now 
in bringing the warring factions together 
with a view to ending this inter-unlon war¬ 
fare. 

In support of this aetion we are urging 
you, wbo are so vltaBy oonoenied In haying 
peace and harmony restored In the canning 
industry, to write or wire both Senators and 
the Oongmsmen la your district, or any 
Oongressxnan you nay know In the deisga- 
tiem, and Impress upon them the ssrlomnsit 


of the situation from your point of view and 
urge their immediate intercession. 

Yours smoerely, 

CALxroaiOA Pbocxssobs and Obow- 
BBs, Inc. 

By J. W. Biibtow, Secretory-Treostirer. 


A CoBfressiMB’t llaS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MARION T. BENNHT 

or itzssousi 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, my office daily receives on the 
average a large amount of correspond¬ 
ence from the district of 11 counties and 
288,840 people 1 represent. Just yester¬ 
day my office sent out 116 personal replies 
and 83 form replies to comiminications 
from my district. Since the President in 
his recent fireside chat asked people to 
write their Congiessmen expressing their 
views on his legislative proposals, the 
additional mail received as a result of 
that appeal has been negligible. In 
point I extend as a part of my remarks 
the following editorial from the Spring- 
field (Mo.) Leader and Press of January 
15,1646: 

A CONGIXSBMAN'S MAIL 

During the full week after which President 
Tnunan made a radio appeal to the people 
to put pressure on'their Congressmen, our 
own Congressman MAitioN Bsnnett received 
only 28 letters prompted by the President's 
request. 

Which, In hie regular report to his con- 
Btltuente, he opines, 'isn't much of s re¬ 
sponse" coming from "125,800 citteens who 
voted In the race for Congress in the Sixth 
District In 1044." 

There could be several reasons why a man 
wouldn't write to his Congressman when the 
President asked him to. He might not agree 
with the President, or might just not like 
him. It might be sheer indillerence. He 
might simply feel that It wauldnt do a bit 
of good. 

And then he might feel that bis Congress¬ 
man was doing an right without any advloe 
from him, and trust him to keep up with 
things and act accordingly on bis own best 
judgment. 

It Is our guess thal this last reason ao- 
coimte for a good many Oaarklans not 
bothering to write their Congressman, both 
in our own and our neighboring districts. 
They have confidence in them to do the right 
thing anyway. 

Mr. Bsnnbtx interestingly reports that 
even of the 28 who did write him at the 
President's request, a majority—17—were 
against the Aresldent’B p rogr a m and the 
others were for it only with qualifications. 

And he makes this further xe^gart on that 
week's mall: 

Bulk of comment eent<n'ed on the fact¬ 
finding proposal for labor disputes. It was 
favored by 12 writers; 17 objected to It and 
suggested stronger altexnatlvee. Some 
writers in both categories expressed fear 
that fact finding by polittcal appointees 
could be used as a bll^ack on management 
and anggaated laborli books should be 
opensd, too. Otheis ssksd how It oonld stop 
strikes snd If thsre was not soclaUstle dan-^ 
ger in Oovemment trying to fix wages In 
peacstime. A few pointed out the President 
stm has all his war powers to stop strikes 
by Ctover n ment taking over phmts or unions 
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and suggested that If he was not going to 
use such broad powers Congress should take 
them away from him; 24 letters expressed 
hope the labor crisis would quickly be re¬ 
solved in such a way as to stimulate home 
construction, clothlxig. auto, and household 
appliance manufacture. 

Listed in order of frequency commented 
upon unfavorably were the following presi¬ 
dential proposals, some of them not men¬ 
tioned in his fireside chat: Loans to Great 
Britain and Russia, $26 unemployment com¬ 
pensation weekly for 26 weeks annually, 
peacetime military conscription, continua¬ 
tion of wartime controls, a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committee with power 
to fine or send to jail any employer who re¬ 
fuses to hire a Job applicant on basis of race, 
creed, or color, full employment bill promis¬ 
ing Government Jobs to all unable to work 
elsewhere—new WPA, Missoiui Valley Au¬ 
thority, and increased Immigration of 
refugees. 

Most letters were thoughtful and helpful. 
Only one was of the **I>ear Sir, you cur, yours 
in haste and anger,** variety. It simply said, 
**You and Congress stink.** 

Mr. Bxnmbtt adds, '^Letters from those with 
Informed opinions are still welcome.** 

Thii Strike Period It a Good Time (or 
Congress To Keep Cool 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

or MARYLAND 

IN YRB HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following editorial appearing 
in the Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md., on 
Monday, January 14. 1946: 

THIS STRIKE PERIOD IS A GOOD TIME rOR CONGRESS 
TO KEEP COOL 

A gcod many Americans will be on strike 
when tAe Congress reconvenes. The strike of 
a good many more Americans will be im¬ 
minent. This situation is likely to* try the 
tempers and the Judgments of the returning 
legiF.intors. It will be well for the country 
if the legislators keep their heads and avoid 
repressive and Inflammatory legislation. 

The first step toward keeping one's head 
in or out of Congress is a broad understand¬ 
ing of the Issues. In the broad the issues 
posed by the strike situation are not com¬ 
plex. Thus In the Wagner Act we have taken 
a whole range of employee conduct out from 
under managerial control. Unquestionably 
this was a good thing, though the law has 
been abused. But further, and without direct 
legislative interference with management 
wo have widened the workman’s powers as 
against management and the community in 
general. This we have done by exempting 
workmen from a whole series of laws to 
which the rest of us are subject. 

Tire result has been that union bargaining 
power has equalled or surpassed that of 
management. That the collision of equal 
powers results in deadlock Is an elementary 
proposition in social physics. Nobody pros¬ 
pers when industry is deadlocked. The Con¬ 
gress must study ways and means for making 
deadlocks less likely. 

Tliere are two ways of doing this. Having 
given the unions special privilege, the coun¬ 
try can now maintain the special privilege 
but pyramid on top of it new special and 
discriminatory laws limiting the special 
privilege. Or it can simply undo the special 
privilege itself and return workmen to the 


simple equality before the law, which is all 
any of the rest of us desire. 

If Congress tries to deal with union priv¬ 
ilege by retaining it but then trying to limit 
it by new special laws. It will run into one 
formidable obstacle. For it will find that you 
can’t discipline a union as such because a 
union is not a firm and stable entity. To 
demand by law, for instance, that a union 
hold its workers to the terms of a contract 
it fatuous. For as the Ford unit of the CIO- 
tJAW has Just confessed, the union cannot 
control its workers that well. 

If new special laws penalizing unions as 
such won't work because the unions don’t 
afford a firm and stable target on which such 
laws can be brought to bear, then the alter¬ 
native method of control must be examined. 
In this method of control Congress would 
not look to the imlons to control their peo¬ 
ple; it would look to those people them¬ 
selves as Individuals, in the historic spirit of 
the Anglo-American law that all individuals 
have equal rights but no more than equal 
rights before the law. 

If Congress takes this view of the matter 
it will bring organized workmen back under 
the antitrust laws. It will bring them back 
under the antiracketeering laws. It will do 
what it can—^which, under our constitutional 
system, isn't much—in exhorting local police 
everywhere to bring organized workmen back 
under the local laws against blockade of the 
public ways, against terrorism and its threat, 
against mayhem, mob rule in general and in 
all its infinite manifestations. 

The beauty of such a program is that it 
would have no novelties. It would rest on 
the simple and self-evident truth that a mob 
is a mob, even though the members wear 
union buttons; that assault is assault, even 
if the weapon used is a baseball bat on which 
a union placard has been tacked; that a re¬ 
straint of trade is a restraint of trade, even 
if a union leader has commanded it. 

For if you look through the wave of strikes 
to their realities—if, so to speak, you pierce 
the veil of unionism which masks and ob¬ 
scures the factual situation, you will see that 
over and above the legitimate right of free 
men to strike what the country faces is a 
kind of blockading Insurrection by a very 
small but strategically placed minority of Its 
people. The ways of dealing with that kind 
of situation are as old as our form of govern¬ 
ment. And even thoughtful union people 
would probably agree that it was better to 
apply old and tried remedies for ancient 
abuses than to pile new and special discrim¬ 
inations against unions on top of unwise 
dlscrimlnatloua In their favor. 


The Road Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGUS 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESENTA’nVBS 

Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing address delivered by me at Cnlam- 
bia University on Januai'y 14, 1946: 

Over in London, battered and scarred from 
what must be the last war if mankind is to 
survive, representatives of the peoples of the 
world are sitting in conference, dedicated to 
the principle that in the future arguments 
between nations are to be solved, not by 
throwing atomic bombs at each other, but 
around a council table. 

At this conference, for the first time in 
history, the conferees represent the people 


of the participating coimtrles—^not Just gov¬ 
ernments. 

They are acting under a charter which 
opens with the words: 

the people of the United Na¬ 
tions. • • ♦*’ 

These words were modeled upon the open¬ 
ing words of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

At that conference In London the United 
States faces a challenge. For upon the prin¬ 
ciple of our Constitution is based what must 
be the first practical, working International 
organization for permanent peace and order 
In *;be world. The challenge the United 
States must accept is to furnish positive, 
generous, courageous leadership. 

Our responsibility to furnish that kind 
of leadership Is Infinitely Increased because 
here in our country was first developed the 
devilish weapon with which man Is em¬ 
powered to destroy himself utterly. 

The scientists give us 6 short years In 
which to save ourselves and the world—6 
short years at the end of which, no matter 
how carefully we guard the secret, no matter 
how noble our motives, other nations wUl 
have developed their own atomic bombs, 
if by going on making them behind a waU 
of secrecy ourselves we encourage them to, 
and the race of death will be on. 

We built the first atomic bomb In the 
scientific race of all time, which was to decide 
whether the peoples of the world should be 
free. Now the necessity is to end wars-* 
forever. 

Five short yeara—we have left ourselves 
very, very little time. Each day, each hour 
eats away that precious time—so little time 
allotted, for doing the Job. of furnishing the 
leadership that must make of the United 
Nations Organization a living, working 
reality. 

Five years In which we must build out of 
the present infant United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion. a world government capable of out¬ 
lawing wars and the causes of wars. Five 
years in a world in which, from the dawn 
of Christianity from which our own democ¬ 
racy stemmed, it took nearly 2,000 years for 
our democracy to develop. Five years in 
which to project ourselves 1,000 years in ma¬ 
turity, in understanding, in social develop¬ 
ment. 

We have special responsibility to meet the 
challenge for leadership in this hour, for 
the dream of world cooperation to stop 
wars was born with Woodrow Wilson and ma¬ 
tured in the heart and mind of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

To meet that challenge we must be gen¬ 
erous. It will take generosity. It will take 
greatness—greatness from all of us. 

What is greatness? What'is It made of? 
I can only say what I think It Is. the simple 
rule that we were taught In childhood—the 
Golden Rule. Now has come the time In 
the history of mankind when we must obey 
that rule or perish. 

I am not talking about philosophy. I 
am not talking about some abstract theory 
that **x” equals “m". I am talking about 
practicing Justice. 1 am talking about act¬ 
ing fairly, each one of us, in our dally lives. 
Not when It suits us, not when It Just hap¬ 
pens to be convenient, not when it costs us 
nothing, but every day—every day In the 
year—whether it is easy or hard. 

Living the Golden Rule means that every¬ 
thing we do. everything we say, everything 
we think, everything we desire affects other 
persons* lives because in the kind of world we 
live in they usually have a share in it some¬ 
where. It means sitting In dally Judgment 
upon ourselves, upon our own acts. It 
means following a course because it Is right. 

It is us simple as that. But it will take 
everything we have—as Individuals, ns a 
nation—to live It. Man hasn’t been able to, 
so far, down through the ages. But he’s got 
to do it now. It’s the only way. 
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Zt demanclB self-dlficlpllne in the Interest 
of others, sclf-disclpllne that prevents you 
from running beserk, the prey of your own 
desires. Down through history a few Indi¬ 
viduals have lived It. It Is the quality we 
cherished in them, the quality we remember. 

Now we must practice It. not only rarely as 
individuals, but we must all practice it col¬ 
lectively as a nation. 

It's not Just a question of morals now. It's 
a question of survival. 

We must live not only in our own commu¬ 
nities, but in a world community with seeing 
eyes and living hearts, sensitive to the yearn¬ 
ings and the dreams that help men to grow, 
sensitive to the needs that must be fulfilled 
if men are to be kept healthy. 

This Is the stuff of which greatness is 
made—in a man or in a people. 

It is this quality that is talked about long 
after men are gone. It is this quality that 
men write poems and sing about. It Is this 
quality that people respond to. It Is this 
quality that builds faith and hope, that In¬ 
spires trust, that makes men feel that their 
future Is sometimes safer in another's hands 
than in their own. 

And this Is true, not only of men. but of 
nations. 

Twelve months ago we had in this coun¬ 
try—the whole world had—a leader who had 
that greatness. It was he who showed us the 
way. It was he who laid the foundations for 
the friendships we must now husband. It 
was he who designed the machinery which we 
now have to build upon. 

Yes; we now have the machinery set up 
through which the peoples of the world can 
work together. We now have world-wide en- 
tiomement of the principle of working to¬ 
gether. But that won't hold us together. 
Only a deep and true understanding of the 
rights of all, regardless of color or religion or 
nationality, will do that. 

We are greatly fortunate In this hour that 
it was given to Franklin Roosevelt to under¬ 
stand that the continuing, long time preser¬ 
vation of our rights depends upon the preser¬ 
vation of the rights of others. 

You can't go out Into the community end 
preach one kind of living and practice some¬ 
thing else at home. Sooner or later you will 
be found out. In world affairs It la no differ¬ 
ent. You can't preach peace and fair dealing 
to other nations while everybody tries to 
cut everybody else's throat at home. 

That was the wisdom, the greatness of 
Franklin Roosevelt. And because of It. he 
left us a priceless herltage—the trust and 
confidence of the peoples of the earth. Let 
us pray that we do not fritter that heritage 
away, that we use it wisely. 

Franklin Roosevelt led us to practice at 
home what he preached abroad. Not only 
did he talk about raising the living standards 
of two-thirds of the people of the world who 
are undernourished, but he fought continu¬ 
ously to focus attention upon and to raise 
the living standards of the one-third of our 
people, poorly fed, poorly clothed, poorly 
housed. 

He not only talked about an International 
agricultural food committee that would help 
to bring scientific advances In agricultural 
production to backward peoples of the world, 
but he built and developed farm security and 
rural electrification programs to bring those 
scientific advantages to our own farmers. 

People believed this man when he talked of 
bringing order Into International finance and 
banking, because be had already done it at 
home by outlawing the reckless manipulation 
of little people's money on the stock ex¬ 
change. by regulating the banks and Insur¬ 
ing the savings of small depositors. 

He was listened to when he talked about 
an International organisation to aid educa¬ 
tion the world over, for he had fought for 
Federal aid to education here at home. 

Equality of opportunity for all peoples 
meant something when Franklin Roosevelt 
talked about It, for be established, when he 


first became President, the principle of equal¬ 
ity of opportunity for all, regardless of color 
or race or religion, an^ carried it out in the 
WFA. NYA, Farm Security Administration, 
seleotlv e-ser vlo^ laws, and the establishment 
of the FEPC. And with the Navy that he 
loved so much, he battled the issue out. in¬ 
sisting that Negroes be given the right to 
serve as fighting men as well as servants. 

The little peoples of the world were willing 
to accept his invitation to find a road they 
could travel together. They trusted him to 
design the plan for their futum security, for 
had he not fought the wage-hour fight, the 
battle that wks waged and won so that those 
who were defenseless and powerless unor¬ 
ganized workers could have some protection? 

He didn't have to tell the little people of 
the outside world, whether It was In China 
or South America. Europe or Africa, that he 
was their true friend, for the TVA was built 
on the basic conception that water In the 
great rivers belongs to all the people, and 
that all the people should share In the power 
that can be generated by it. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, freedom from fear— 
these were ringing words to the world, be¬ 
cause they were spoken by a man who un¬ 
derstood their meaning—^and everybody knew 
It. For had he not waged a lifelong battle 
against want and economic fear? 

It was he who conceived the social-security 
plan in ell its magnificence. It was he who 
sought to lift the burden of fear from the 
unemployed, the widowed, the sick, the aged. 
It was he who understood and made us see 
that In the complicated, mechanized age in 
which we live, we cannot go blithely on our 
way, unmindful, when men and women axe 
out of jobs; that the widowed and the or¬ 
phaned should be given something more 
than society's charity; that when a person 
Is sick or Injured he should not and cannot 
be abandoned; that when a man gets too 
old to work he cannot be thrown aside like 
an old coat for which you have no more use. 

With the social-security program, Franklin 
Roosevelt took us out of the jungle. It was 
he who believed that housing must become 
a Federal concern when millions of our peo¬ 
ple were found to be wretchedly housed or 
not housed at all. because be knew what in¬ 
tolerable living conditions mean, not only In 
family terms, but ultimately In terms of the 
community and the worH. 

Such a man could talk about the health of 
the world community because he had gotten 
down to the grass roots of the health of his 
own country. 

We no longer have Franklin Roosevelt with 
us. but as we take our place at that confer¬ 
ence table, the most powerful nation In the 
world, with all the responsibility that that 
places upon us. we have the record which we 
will need to draw upon, that record we made 
under his leadership. 

Let U8 examine ourselves as we embark on 
this new adventure. 

In a very short time—^25 years—we have 
become a world power. To carry the respon- 
alblllty that goes with that power we shall 
have to mature. We shall have to grow up. 

In the 6 years that are given us to work out 
our salvation we have three alternatives. We 
might, of course, go out and kill off everybody 
else, suddenly, without warning. But we 
won't do that. We’re not that kind of people. 

Or we might Juat go along indifferent to the 
worries and problems of the rest of the world, 
hopeful that no one will take it Into their 
head to wipe us out suddenly In the night. 
We cannot afford to do this. We are too vul¬ 
nerable and would be the first target of any 
•aggressor nation if we have been so foolish 
as to allow an aggressor nation to develop. 

Our third alternative is to assume the re¬ 
sponsibilities of leadership that our position 
of power and wealth has ^aced upon us and 
supply leadership In the building of a world 
community. 

First of all. we no longer can afford the 
luxury of going on thoughtless, groundless. 


periodical emotional sprees against any mem¬ 
ber of the United Mationa O^anlaation. We 
must remember that we have to live with 
these nations around the council table In 
close dally contact. We have to work and 
build together. Finally, we really don't know 
one another very well, and until we do. until 
there la the kind of confidence between the 
nations of the world as there is between our 
United States of America, we must be espe¬ 
cially watchful that our criticisms are at all 
times based on fact. That our criticism is 
constructive, not destructive—^friendly, not 
hateful. 

It Is our privilege to disapprove of things 
our friends do, of course, but in this atomic 
age in which we live It Is our duty to search 
for the causes of these actions, not Just to 
criticize, and always to examine our own po¬ 
sition to see if we are in any way responsible 
for these causes. And If we are, to correct 
our own position. If we are not at fault, to 
go to the root of the trouble and present a 
dynamic, positive, equitable solution. 

Part of growing up la to be realistic. Great 
Britain. Russia, and the United States must 
stay closely and harmoniously united if the 
world organization Is to work—If we are to 
benefit from these 6 years of grace. 

Growing up, then, certainly means that 
we explore every possible avenue to better 
relations between ourselves and these two 
filster nations as fundamental to the working 
out of all other relations In the world. 

To begin with. I think It is tar from ma¬ 
ture to think that the British and the Rus¬ 
sians. after what tney have been through, are 
any less desirous of peace than we are. And 
1 think It IB also far from mature to think 
that we are more in love with the idea of 
survival than anybody else in the world. 

I also think It la far from mature to think 
that we are thu only people In the world who 
like three meals a day and a decent house 
to live in. Bo we start with common objec¬ 
tives—^the three pivotal nations and all the 
other nations In the world—survival and a 
good life 

Let’s take the British first. The war has 
left Britain deep In debt with her world 
trade ruined, her physical plant badly bat¬ 
tered, her manpower depleted, her people ex¬ 
hausted. Why in the name of common sense 
shouldn’t Great Britain be worried about 
trade and commerce—eyeing even a little en¬ 
viously our undamaged Industrial plants, our 
pool of skilled labor, our expanded facili¬ 
ties for world trade? We should remember 
these things when Great Britain hangs onto 
her Imperialistic pattern which seems to us 
outmoded and a block to the United Nations 
plan. It is a block, but the way to get rid 
of it is to help her find a new pattern. That's 
part of our responsibility—part of the job 
we have got to shoulder if permanent peace 
Is to be realized in the world Let's face It. 

We ought to remember these things and 
that the British are still strictly rationed on 
food and clothing when ^hey appear. In our 
eyes, to be a little edgy and querulous about 
accepting a loan from us which they say will 
tie them economically to our apron strings 
for generations to come. 

I hope the British loan goes tbi'ough Con¬ 
gress without the usual insults being hurled 
at Great Britain. I don’t think they are In 
any condition to take them. When you are 
cold and rationed and tired after years of 
bombing with all the accompanying terror 
and nervous tension, when there Is only one 
direction to which you can turn for help and 
yet If you have to accept that help with a 
feeling of humiliation, it doesn't make for 
good relations. 

X am sorry that the terms demand an in¬ 
terest rate. I think it would have been 
healthier tor everyone concerned 11 It had 
been worked out on some kind of lend-leaae 
basis. 

If we keep our goals In mind, we will keep 
on our course. Our aim is to make of our¬ 
selves a world citizen and as far as we are 
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able, to help tranaform the other nations ot 
the world Into world citizens. 

The future Is Interdependent. 

Until we decide what our long-range tariff 
policy will be. the English will be unable to 
know how much they can sell us. Until we 
decide how big our merchant marine will be, 
the British will be unable to Judge how large 
hers will be. Until it is determined whether 
or not London will continue to be the in¬ 
surance center of the world, until the United 
States makes up its mind upon the policy 
of postwar international trade, the British 
can make no plans. They are in the dark. 

So long as we continue to seep ^hem in 
the dark, we can be sure Britain will not 
make any revision in her imperial and 
colonial policies. 

Slowness of decision on our part hampers 
not only the British in the formulation of 
policy, but it hampers all other nations as 
well. 

Speaking of trade, we might examine the 
tled-loan policy of our Export-Import Bank. 
I quote: 

**A8 a general rule, the bank extends credit 
only to finance purchase of materials and 
equipment produced or manufactured in the 
United States and the technical services of 
American firms and individuals as distin¬ 
guished from outlays for materials and labor 
in the borrowing country or purchases in 
third countries.’* 

Wouldn't that statement tend to make the 
British worry about their export trade, with¬ 
out which they cannot exist? 

Remember, they can't buy unless they can 
sell. Since we are the only people who have 
money and since we are therefore the only 
people who can make loans, such a "tied 
loan" policy limits markets for the English. 

If wc make a loan. say. to Denmark, she is 
compelled to spend thiat money in this coun¬ 
try. whether it be for materials, equipment, 
or technical services. 

Suppose it is cheaper and better for her 
to buy part of the material from England. 
What would happen if she were able to do 
so? The Danes would convert part of the 
money into pounds sterling, and buy what 
they needed in England. The English, then 
in possession of badly needed dollars, would 
turn around and buy from the United States 
the material she needed. Our dollars would 
come back to us via England. 

This is the kind of healthy trade we 
worked for all through the thirties. To set 
up such a "tied loan" policy nov' is short¬ 
sighted and a complete reversal of our w'hoie 
foreign policy. It ought to be changed. 

It's penny-wise and pound-foolish, to say 
the least. This action on our part, seem¬ 
ingly to protect ourselves and our dollars, 
simply hMcn't been thought through in all 
its ramifications. 

' here is a shortage of dollars in the world. 
We don't need to worry about anybody hoard¬ 
ing them. If they pass them on to another 
nation, that other nation will eventually 
use them buying goods from us. Remem¬ 
ber, we are the only big industrial nation 
in all the world with undamaged factories 
and plants. It shouldn't take very much 
common sense to realize that if people are 
going to buy, they've got to sell. Especially 
is this true of the devastated nations. In 
order to sell, devastated countries have to 
make tremendous sacrifices. 

England is going without essentials now 
so that she will have something to sell in 
order to buy food and the necessary raw 
materials to set her economy again in order. 

If we are going to set up unilateral trade 
policies that exclude England or any other 
country, they must in self-defense set up 
unilateral trade policies themselves—and we 
are headed straight for one of the troubles 
that helped to start this last World War. 
We shall be doing practically the same thing 
we did back in the twenties when we started 


the tariff race that contributed to World 
War n. 

In our foreign policy what we want is 
reconstruction of foreign trade on a multi¬ 
lateral basis. No coimtry should be com¬ 
pelled to buy from another goods which she 
can obtain better and cheaper elsewhere. 
No country, big or small, should be dis¬ 
criminated against by the commercial poli¬ 
cies of another country. In this way inter¬ 
national trade will become the source of 
increasing prosperity and rising standards 
of living. 

Getting along around the council table 
must depend in part upon becoming eco¬ 
nomically Integrated and interdependent. 
Economic unity of the globe will strengthen 
oiir chance of durable peace. Our foreign 
economic policy isn't something which con¬ 
cerns the exporter and the importer alone. 
It concerns the man in the street in every 
nation on the globe. 

What are some of the other sore spots In 
the British situation? Well, let’s take the 
Middle East. For one thing, I think England 
is dead wrong in her attitude about Pal¬ 
estine. 

Dr. Walter Loudermilk and Robert Na¬ 
than, both eminently qualified, made care¬ 
ful and considered studies of this part of 
the world. We ought to offer a positive 
program based upon their findings. 

Dr. Loudermllk’s proposal of a trans-Jor¬ 
dan Valley authority on the TVA model could 
be sponsored by the United Nations and 
might contribute to a solution of the Pales¬ 
tine problem which plagues the world. 

England Is turning over to the United 
Nations the mandated areas She received 
after the last war with the exception of 
Palestine. 

Why shouldn't Palestine, along with the 
Mediterranean bases, also be a trusteeehlp 
to the United. Nations? The troublesome 
oil of the Middle East could also be handled 
through the United Nations for the benefit 
of all. 

Above all, we should remember the thing 
that keeps England from being the great 
world citizen she is capable of being is eco¬ 
nomics. That is the problem which we 
must help England solve, not only for the 
sake of the English but in order that we may 
build a durable peace. 

The Russian concern, on the other hand, 
is not primarily economics but survival. 
The Russians are trying to do exactly what 
we did more than a hundred years ago with 
the Monroe Doctrine which we brought up 
to date with our policy of hemispheric 
unity. Incidentally, at the time the Monroe 
Doctrine was first enunciated we pointedly 
told Russia, as well as the western Euro¬ 
pean nations, to keep out of this hemisphere. 

Russia wants her sphere of influence, too. 
She wants to make certain that her neigh¬ 
bors are friendly. She wants to assure her¬ 
self that she won’t be attacked a third time 
through Poland or the Balkans. She isn't 
quite sure that again an anti-Soviet bloc 
won’t be built up against her; therefore, she 
is going to try to take care of herself as best 
she can. 

In this atomic age. this kind of security 
sounds old fashioned, but we haven't aban¬ 
doned it ourselves. We are even today talk¬ 
ing about holding on to Pacific and Atlantic 
bases. 

The only way to cure this kind of thinking 
is to make sure that there aren't going to 
b sudden attacks against any nation—that 
there isn't going to be another war. 

This assurance must be given Russia before 
she will become the great world citizen she 
is capable of being. That's one of the vital 
problems to be worked out around the coun- 
cU table. 

A beginning was made at the recent meet¬ 
ing in Moscow. We accepted Russia and 


Great Britain as partners in controlling 
Japan. That showed good faith—a recog¬ 
nition of mutual interests. Russia agreed to 
certain requests we were making the Balkans 
as a result 

Whereupon a great hue and cry went up 
over here that we were appeasing Russia. 
When will we learn that negotiation is not 
appeasement? There is no sense sitting 
around a council table unless you find some 
common meeting ground. To find that com¬ 
mon meeting ground, everybody has to give 
a little bit. 

But why. as a matter of fact, should the 
Russians feel any sense of security at all right 
now in her relations with us? While con¬ 
tinuing day in and day out to insult her 
every chance we get in the press, in speeches, 
even on the floor of the Congress, we go right 
on building atomic bombs as fast as we can, 
announcing at the same time that we aren't 
letting her in on the secret. Of course, It's 
idiocy to talk about the secret. There isn't 
any secret. Russia knows that. She has 
scientists, too. 

But it's our attitude that must be deeply 
disturbing to Russia. How could anyone be 
surprised if the Russians, in the face of this 
attitude, went off in a huff, locked them¬ 
selves up inside their own borders, and 
started making an atomic bomb of their own 
and said to he<fi( with the rest of the world? 

We did something of the sort after World 
War I<—and with far less provocation. 

We have got to stop making atomic bombs 
at once if our plans for international control 
of atomic energy are to have any real mean¬ 
ing. 

Russia has indicated over and over again 
that she would be relieved If she could stop 
worrying about danger of attack from with¬ 
out and get on with the building up of her 
country for the good life. Since the admis¬ 
sion of the Russians into the League of Na¬ 
tions, right straight through, Russia has been 
willing and eager to cooperate in the build¬ 
ing of world security. 

Should Russia ask us for a loan, which Is 
probable, we undoubtedly will make the loan 
after a lot of talk about It.' The trouble with 
us Is that we do these things so grudgingly 
that we lose much of the good will that is so 
Indispensable to the building of a united 
world. 

And that is what we are after —h united 
world. Because all our wealth, all our fac¬ 
tories, all our power, all our dreams are noth¬ 
ing unless we help tie the people of the world 
together—tie them together with strong 
bonds of real friendship and understanding. 

That is the Job that has been given man¬ 
kind to do. It must be done in a few short 
years. Each people must make its contri¬ 
bution—the contribution It is capable of to 
the utmost of its ability with all of its 
strength and its imagination—with Its heart. 

We the peoples of the United States have 
been given much. We have been blessed. We 
have been spared twice when the world was 
set on fire. We have already created a united 
pattern—one United States—which must 
serve now as a world pattern. As free people 
we have lived united—voluntarily. We have 
now the great privilege of leading the great¬ 
est undertaking that has ever been given 
mankind. 

"There is a mysterious cycle In human 
events. To some generations much is given. 
Of other generations much is expected. This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous 
with destiny." 

Franklin Roosevelt spoke those words 
nearly 10 years ago. They are as true now as 
they were when he uttered them. There is 
more that is asked of us. We have not yet 
fulfilled our destiny. That must be the build¬ 
ing of an abiding peace. We must arm our¬ 
selves with hli last words, his farewell to us: 

"The only limit to our realization of to¬ 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move forward with strong and active faith." 
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Steel Strike 
REMARKS 

HON.EDWiliDAKELlT 

or iLLmoni 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSFBSSSNTATIVES 
Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today this Nation faces the greatest shut¬ 
down in the history of the steel industry. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers will be 
off of their jobs. These people, added 
to those already on strike, make a sad 
commentary upon the history of our 
country. 

Rejection by the United States Steel 
Corp. of the wage settlement proposed by 
the President, and accepted by the steel 
workers, places the responsibility square¬ 
ly upon the shoulders of those in the 
steel Industry who propose to fight 
against any wage increase at all. 

Mr. Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., according to reports 
I have read in the newspapers, person¬ 
ally was striving faithfully to effect a 
settlement, but, from all appearances, he 
has been overridden by those in the in¬ 
dustry he represents. 

I remember very well when a similar 
instance occurred after the First World 
War in 1919. The steelworkers of this 
Nation struck for better working condi¬ 
tions. When it seemed evident that no 
agreement could be reached between la¬ 
bor and the Industrial heads of the steel 
corporations. Woodrow Wilson, then 
President of the United States, called 
upon both groups to come to Washing¬ 
ton—^to sit in conference. In order that 
some kind of agreement be ascertained 
and to settle the differences that then 
arose between the heads of the steel cor¬ 
porations and the steelworkers. 

I remember very well the reply that the 
late Elbert H. Gary, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., made to the 
President—that he would not sit at the 
same table with the steelworkers' repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Wilson’s reply to him was: **You will, 
if I have to send the armed forces out 
to get you and make you sit with those 
of us who are seeking to avert the coming 
strike.” 

The result was that Mr. Gary sat in 
this conference and President Wilson 
appointed Bernard Baruch as an arbi¬ 
trator to try and peacefully settle the 
differences that prevailed then. While It 
did not immediately settle that dispute, 
nevertheless, the strike lasted but a short 
time and an agreement was reached. 

The President of the United States can 
do the same thing today, not only with 
the steel corporations, but all other cor¬ 
porations and workers of Industry that 
are now on strike. 

And by bringing these representative 
groups together, he can effect a compro¬ 
mise of the differences between them— 
and settle these strikes. 

Today, after the ending, a few short 
months ago, of the most terrible war 
civillaation has ever encountered, it 
seems as though some people in the 
United States place themselves above the 
Government, 


The President of the United States has 
asked for cooperation of all the people In 
the hard task ahead, and In his proposal 
has asked the steel woilcers to compro¬ 
mise from their demand of a SO-cents- 
per-hour increase to the acceptance of 
cents per hour, which was agreeable 
to Uie steel workers. 

The steel oorporattons have agreed to a 
l$-oents-per-hour increase. The differ¬ 
ence of only 2 V 2 cents per hour stands 
between prosp^ty and chaos in this 
Nation. V 

We are all familiar with the tremen¬ 
dous profits made by industry during the 
war. We are all familiar, too, with the 
added increase of living conditions, 
which have risen in spite of price con¬ 
trol, and which make It mighty hard for 
a man earning his living by the sweat 
of his brow to make all ends meet in 
bringing up his family in the American 
way of life. 

I am familiar, also, with the fact that, 
in many small corporations, their over¬ 
head expenses have increased. 

That is why I believe that the Presi¬ 
dent should call these people together, 
or designate someone to represent him— 
someone who has a broad knowledge of 
the situation which now exists. 

If one industrial leader in this Nation 
can agree upon a compromise with la¬ 
bor—and 1 refer to Henry J. Kaiser— 
they all can. 

I realise that the steel corporations, or 
any party, has a right to a dispute and 
to reject a settlement, even though it be 
by the intervention of the President, and 
this right must be respected, or we would 
be subject to government by decree. 

The President, In his proposal to the 
United States Steel Corp. to effect a set¬ 
tlement, did not overstate when he said 
that “a strike in the steel industry will 
be felt In practically every major indus¬ 
try in the United States." 

It will paralyze this country and the 
effect will be felt throughout the entire 
world. It will rekindle the Nazi spirit 
again in those who sought to rule by 
destruction. 

It will set the people of America back 
to the depression days of 1929-34 when 
this Nation shrank to a $33,000,000,000 
nation in wages, and will add to the bid 
familiar bread lines that prevailed dur- 
Ing those sad days. 

The United States Steel Corp. can 
avert this condition by agreeing to the 
proposal of the President of the United 
States and by so doing will prosper, by 
the demand that is now waiting by the 
users of steel, not only in this country 
but the entire world. 


Mr, RicUberg Talks Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or KxcmoAif 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBBSENTAHVZS 
Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Mr. Speaker, un^ 
der leave granted to extend my remaxks 
In the Rxcord, X include the following 


editorial from the Washington Daily 
News of January 16, 1946: 

iix. aic«nBK» Mjce b«cic 

Donald B. RtchtMig is, ordinarily, a mild- 
mannered man. As a lawyer for the unions, 
ss a ooauttkor of the Railway Labor Aet, and 
aa a Oofvamment offloial In early Kew Deal 
years, he has abundantly proved his liber- 
aUam and ttls friendship for those who toil. 

The Railway Labor Act—a labor-eupported 
measure—hM helped to prevent serious 
strikes on the Nation's railroeds for almost 
20 years. Because of its sueoesa Mr. Rich- 
berg euggssted, some time ago, that its pnn- 
ctpies be applied to ail Impenrtant industrleK. 
His suggestion took form in the Hstoh-Ball- 
Burton bill, now before Congreae. 

The bill's Introduction brought from om* 
eers of national labor organisations an amas- 
ing outburst of protest and abuse. Yes* 
terday. speaking in New York. Mr. Rlcbberg 
esast mUd manners aside and talked back 
to the labor leaders. He said many things 
that are true and that, coming from him. 
carry great weight. 

He did not spare criticism of management's 
faults. But, he pointsd out, the balance of 
power has swung until now— 

"Labor leadm are generally suffering from 
the delusione of rapidly swollen authority 
gained by poiltloal influence, by a special im¬ 
munity from legal restraints, and by the com¬ 
mand of org ani s e d force and violence which 
a sympathetic public permitted them to ac¬ 
quire anj exercise in the days when unor¬ 
ganised. helpless wage earuecs were the com- 
r\on victims of Injustice." 

These labor leaders' greatest weakness, he 
went on, "is their hostUltv to impartial gov¬ 
ernment. They feel that they are still en¬ 
titled to an unfair deal * * *. 

"With short-sighted 'selfishness, they are 
trying to create an economic system in which 
all wage earners would be oompelled to join 
unions and to accept the fixation wages 
and Jobs under the monopoly control of 
labor politicians. Their suocess would end a 
free, competitive eoonomy and produce some 
form of state socialism as the Inevitable 
ovtgrowth of the labor dictatorship which 
they are seeking to establish." 

If labor-management warfare continues to 
spread, be warned, everyone eventually will 
be compelled to take sides under class-con¬ 
scious leaders of either labor or management 
who ai'e strong enough to swing national 
power. And this would mean government by 
one class or the other which, in either ease, 
"would be destructive of political and eco¬ 
nomic freedom." 

Today's urgent need, Mr, Rlchberg aasei'ted. 
is to maintain the balances of economic 
power that are essential “to preserve democ¬ 
racy and free enterprise. Any power that 
grows Into an ability to dictate to the rest 
of the people must be cut down * * • 

before it grows too great to be destroyed 
without a civil war • • •. 

"What is needed to stop this legalised flood 
of rising force and violence * * * Is not 
a law to forbid strikes, but a law to make 
strikes unnecessary * * * a law estab¬ 
lishing processes of Justice for tftie settlement 
of economic conflicts; a law that sternly re¬ 
quires an those engaged In labor disputes to 
exhaust all x^eaceful ways and means of aet* 
tUng them before undertaking to make war 
on each other." 

Mr. Rlchberg Is correct, we think. In saying 
that labor leaders who automatically de¬ 
nounce all suggestions of such a law do not 
represent the opinion of most union mem¬ 
bers. We agree with him that "the Ameri¬ 
can people In overwhelming numbere—^in¬ 
cluding a large majority of labor unionlste, aa 
shown by every secret poll taken among 
tbant—want the Oongreaa to paas a law that 
will end, or at least mlnlmiae, Industrial war¬ 
fare." 
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Three Men Who Vote »No” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

OF OHIO 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» January 21,1946 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Bryan (Ohio) Piess of Jan¬ 
uary 17, 1946: 

TMBXS MEN WHO VOTE **NO** 

An old farmer, we believe In Putnam 
County, has euggested that a granite shaft 
be erected where the congressional districts 
of Congressmen Robiet F. Jones, of Lima, 
Frederick c. Bmith, of Bterlon, and Cliff 
Clevenger Join on the Putnam. Allen, and 
Hancock County line and that on the trl- 
cornered stone be Inscribed suitable words 
honoring ‘*three men who have voted against 
spending more money than any three Con¬ 
gressmen the United States has ever had.'* 

The grand total of spending against which 
these three have consistently voted runs far 
into billions. It Is to their everlasting credit 
that they had the courage to stand up and 
vote against these appropriations, many of 
which were pure pork barrel. Like Fabliu, 
they believe that to be turned from their 
course by men's opinion by blame and by 
misrepresentation shows a man unfit to hold 
an office. 

Probably no three men have ever voted for 
more lost causes either, because It should not 
be forgotten that the Executive admii/stra- 
tlon. the House, and the Senate are .:om- 
pletely controlled by the Democratic Party, 
and have been for the past 12 years. Because 
the majority of Congressmen from Ohio hap¬ 
pen to be Republicans, people are likely to be 
misled by castigations of Congress into 
thinking the Republicans are to blame for 
the mess the Nation Is In and Into which it 
Is sinking deeper by the day. Not so. The 
Democrats would like to get rid of the blame, 
but it belongs strictly to them, as anyone can 
see by looking at the majority of Democrats 
in the House, the Senate, and the White 
House. 


Government Keep Out 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxe- 
.ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Grand Rapids Herald of January 19, 
1946: 

GOVERNMENT KEEP OUT 

Let management and labor settle their 
own disputes without the interference of 
Government. Let Government keep entirely 
out of labor disputes. 

These are the recommendations of Wil¬ 
liam H. Davis, former Chairman of the War 
Labor Board and former Director of the Of¬ 
fice of Economic Stabillaatlon. 

Mr. Davis was speaking to the Senate Labor 
and Education Committee. Because of his 
experience, his word should carry some 
weight. 

Mr. Davis told the committee that if man¬ 
agement and labor settle their disputes be¬ 
tween themselves and without Government 


or other Interference, their bargains wlU last 
much longer and be more strictly adhered to. 

Moreover, he declared that the Interven¬ 
tion of Government in labor disputes de¬ 
stroys the essence of collective bargaining 
and that if Government is to assume respon¬ 
sibility for fixing wages and « 7 orklng condi¬ 
tions, we eventually shall lose our freedom. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Davis 
urged the Congress to have nothing to do 
with the President's fact-finding bill, with 
the Ball-Hatch blU, or any other similar pro¬ 
posed legislation which would shift to Gov¬ 
ernment the responsibility for settling labor 
disputes. ^ 

He urged that in aU such matters we get 
back to first principles and permit the factors 
which compose industry to settle between 
themselves their own difficulties and dis¬ 
agreements. 

It seems to us that Mr. Davis Is on sound 
ground In his position. Through the opera¬ 
tions of the Wagner Act we placed all the 
advantage In the hands of labor, leaving 
management and the Investing public on the 
outside looking in. 

By legislation we have fixed minimum 
wages and hours of labor. Under the Smlth- 
Connally Act. now repealed. We undertook 
to finance elections In plants and thereby 
encouraged strikes because the Interested 
parties were able to shift the cost of strike 
elections to the Government. 

If management and labor were let alone to 
settle their difficulties, each would have a 
higher respect for the other and because they 
had reached agreement between themselves, 
each would have greater respect for these 
agreements. 

One of our greatest difficulties at the pres¬ 
ent time, not only In matters concerning 
labor but in many others, has been that 
Government has taken over the responsi¬ 
bilities which should remain with the people 
and the people are both management and 
labor and everything else In this coxmtry. 


Redeployment and Replacements in 
Military GoTemment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINE 

IN THT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
Include the following editorial from the 
Bavarian, published in Augsburg, Ger¬ 
many: 

REDEPLOYMENT AND REPLACEMENTS IN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 

After a slow start, the Third Military Gov¬ 
ernment Regiment, which blankets Bavaria, 
Is practically caught up with the Army re¬ 
deployment in the ETO. This past week all 
"available" enlisted men down t6 60 points 
and all “avaUable" officers down to 76 Joined 
the Eightieth Division for shipment to the 
States In the very near future. 

In a last-minute decision the number of 
officers available for shipment with 76 points 
or better was sharply cut by a ruling that 
those newly promoted and those assigned to 
detachments according to the new revised 
T/O of November 16 and December 16 are, at 
least for a short time, essential. This ruling 
directly affected a good number of officers 
who have served from 8 to 5 years In the Army 
already. Meet of them would agree that the 
redeployment program has pretty weU un¬ 
dermined the original supply of military gov¬ 
ernment personnel. 

But what they are all asking is "Where are 
the trained replacements?" The Govern¬ 
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ment, working with the Army, spent a huge 
amount of time and money training a body 
of men to do military government work in 
Germany. The Second and Third BllUtary 
Government Regiments were specifically 
groomed for that Job. Now the fact Is this: 
when enlisted men with 60 points nnd officers 
with 76 points go home, omitting volunteers, 
scarcely 10 percent of the military govern¬ 
ment personnel trained to govern in the 
western and eastern military districts re¬ 
mains. 

We are not Inviting an "essential" declara¬ 
tion on ourselves. Somebody, way up the 
line, forgot about replacements. The war 
Is no excuse: the war In Europe has been over 
practically 7 months. When an Army regi¬ 
ment. which has been trained for from 1 to 2 
years in military government work receives, 
In October, over 800 men from an Infantry 
combat division whose most Important quali¬ 
fication for military government work was 
the fact that they had "low points." and 
about December 1 an additional 600 men 
new from the States who have only had basic 
training, then someone forgot or neglected 
the original plan for military government in 
Germany. The men we have received are 
good men: many of them, having been 
through combat, are quick to catch on and 
adapt themselvee to their new Jobs. But 
the regrettable part of the whole plan Is 
that, as far as qualifications for military 
government work go specifically, the men 
from Infantry combat might have very con¬ 
ceivably gone to any of the other occupation 
unite. And one of the first questions the 
600 new men from the States were asking 
was. "What is military government?" 

When 600 men, a great majority just out 
of high school, arrive as replacements in an 
organization which Is In the midst of carry¬ 
ing out the meet Important phase of the 
Allied occupation of Germany, and then 
have to ask upon arriving. "What Is military 
government?" then we think someone for¬ 
got. And when Infantry occupation units 
and mUitary government unite go together 
to the same replacement depots and pick up 
their assigned quantities of men from the 
same pool with the same training we think 
someone forgot • • • forgot that If you 
want a man to be an MP you train him as 
an MP: if you want him to be Infantry you 
train him as Infantry; and if you want him 
to work with the Army In governmental 
affairs and controls at least you tell him what 
they mean in regard to the Army and Ger¬ 
many so that he does not arrive asking, 
"What Is military government?" 

Trained replacements, we are told, are on 
the way. The State Department, we are told, 
is preparing to assume active control early 
this coming year. Meanwhile, a large num¬ 
ber of detachments have almost a complete 
turn-over In personnel, and few of the orig¬ 
inal officers and men who laid down the law 
to the burgomelster and stadt and kreis offi¬ 
cials are around to see that they toe the line. 
From the standpoint of a fair redeplojrment 
system, discharging men who have served in 
the armed forces upon points and length of 
eervlce, the turn-over le commendable. But 
what the military government men who re¬ 
main expect la that a country and State De¬ 
partment that la committed to the United 
Nations Organization and a long-range occu¬ 
pation and reeducation of Germany, and an 
Army that is committed to Implement that 
policy with qualified trained personnel in 
the field of military government would have, 
at least, met the turnover with more fore¬ 
sight. At least, the men who have to step 
into military government work on a control 
level should not have to do so asking, "What 
is military government?" 

We have now, in the Third MGR, a fine 
new group of young fellows. It le partially 
to the saving grace of American ingenuity 
and flexibility that practically all MG de¬ 
tachments will apparently operate ae usual. 
In America, however, we do not take men 
Just out of high school and put many of 
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tbem In Important govornmental positlona 
on a control level. We hive in Germany. 
Nor do we put a man into work of a State 
Department and foreign ambaaaador nature 
because he was a model farmer, a good elee- 
triclan. or an expert rifleman. But that hai 
been comparable to the selection of 1300 MQ 
replacements In Bavaria alone during the last 
2 months. We think someone forgot. 

And now the plea rises on all sides. **Hold 
military government personnel”; *‘Keep the 
controls from breaking down”; “Military gov¬ 
ernment personnel must be declared essen¬ 
tial.” Why? Because someone forgot, some 
people way up whose business was not to 
forget. We can see the logic of the pleas, 
but they ought to be completed like this: 
**Hold military government personnel untfl 
the people someone forgot to train or select 
are ready to take over.** 

Meanwhile military government, working 
in the sphere of governmental policy and 
controls, yet being Army, Is caught In the 
Incongruous situation of redeploying enlisted 
men over 35 years of age and reccing them 
with hundreds just out of high school. Cn 
the Btatee we have minimum age limits for 
our Presidents, Representatives, Senators, 
and governors because it is our common 
opinion that government is the proper realm 
of experienced men. In Germany we were 
caught in the ridiculous position of sending 
men home from military government for the 
sole reason that they were 35 years of age or 
more. 

That Is over the dam now. Meanwhile, 
there errors are named now that they may 
not be repeated. Those of us who have, in 
numerous eases, served longer In the armed 
servloes and often In equal or greater dan¬ 
ger and difficulty than thousands of new 
civilians now in the States do not want them 
repeated. Meanwhile, we trust that both the 
State Department and the Army will rush 
the Job of comprehensive training for suita¬ 
ble replacements. We have been on the job 
here long enough to know that the occupa¬ 
tion is serious business and necessarily long- 
range. Some people, who should have re¬ 
membered, evidently forgot. We do not 
intend to let them forget again. 


Strikes: Caases, Effects, Remedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MiCHioAir 

m THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday» January 21,1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a book 
might be written on each of the above 
topics. The following is just a hint, 
given with the hope it will be followed by 
serious thought 

sraiKxs—CAUSES 

First. The laudable desire inherent in 
all of us to better our condition so that 
each, and our loved ones, may have more 
of all the desirable things of life. Some 
believe a strike is one method of attain¬ 
ing that objective. 

Second. The failure on the part of 
those who it is thought are able to make 
concessions to reallae the need of con¬ 
cessions; the lack of accurate informa¬ 
tion on the part of those making de¬ 
mands as to whether they can or cannot, 
in whole or in part, be granted by those 
from whom they are sought. 

Third. A feeling of class consciousness, 
deliberately instigated and encouraged 


by the last administration and by intem¬ 
perate words and acts on both sides, 
which has led to a desire to win a pend¬ 
ing argument, rather than a willingness 
to accept the facts, be reasonable and 
charitable, determine a long-range, over¬ 
all, beneficial policy for all 

Fburth. As causing the present situa¬ 
tion, the administration’s statement that 
future profits Justified a 20-percent In¬ 
crease in wages without a price increase. 

Fifth. The drive on the part of a few 
vocifpous.x unscrupulous labor leaders 
and the Communists to insist upon a part 
in management, for the purpose of di¬ 
verting profits from improvements, re¬ 
placements, extensions, research, and 
dividends to stockholders, and a division 
of those profits among the employees. 
You can do your own reasoning, form 
your own conclusions, as to where that 
policy would lead us. 

STEIKXS—XSTXCTS 

The loss of millions of dollars to em¬ 
ployees who will not during strikes re¬ 
ceive pay checks. The loss of millions in 
reduced sales by local merchants and 
Inability to purchase hundreds of items 
for which eager buyers are waiting, but 
the production of which has been slowed 
down or has ceased. 

A scarcity of hundreds of items which 
ready purchasers wish to buy and which 
will cause a black market, higher prices, 
increased inflation. 

8TBXX18—REMBDIXB 

Many and varied have been suggested. 
A few simple ones, would, In my judg¬ 
ment, do the Job. 

First. A willingness on the part of 
management to sit down with the rank 
and file—as distinguished from some 
labor leaders and officials whose jobs 
pend upon the continuation of labor dis¬ 
putes—and discuss with the workers the 
facts with reference to the business. 

Many employers know nothing of the 
needs—the home life of the workers. 
Many a worker has no conception of the 
problems confronting management—of 
the necessity for using a part of the 
earnings for dividends to stockholders, 
research, maintenance, expansion. 

Second. Amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act—which even Its sup¬ 
porters concede was never designed to 
deal out equality of opportunity or re¬ 
sponsibility as between employees and 
employers—which will give to all an equal 
opportunity to obtain justice under law. 

Third. Legislation, and the enforce¬ 
ment of it, which will ban the use of 
brute force, violenoe, and rictini as 
weapons to be used in obtaining settle¬ 
ment of a Tabor dispute. 

Fourth. A recognition of the fact that 
the rights of the public are paramount 
and must be preserved, regardless of the 
effect upon employee or employer. That 
is just a restatement of the principle 
that, when the exercise of a right or 
the liberty of the individual becomes 
detrimental to the public as a whole, the 
Indivdual must yield. This last has par¬ 
ticular reference to the situation where 
the furnishing of light, heat, water, 
power, food, communications, and trans¬ 
portation to the public rests in the hands 
of a public-service corporation and its 
employees. 


The foregoing is sketchy but Indicates 
some things to which we may all give 
serious thought; then act, each accord¬ 
ing to his ability and opportunity. 


Strike Cyde Again Here 


EXTENSION OF REBIARKS 

HON. CHESTU E. MERROW 

or KXW RAMt*8RIXX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECOfiD, I Include therein the following 
editorial from the Carroll County Inde¬ 
pendent. Center Ossipee, N. H.. of Jan¬ 
uary IS. 1846, enUtled ^‘Strike Cycle 
Again Here’*: 

STBIXX CTCLE AGAIN H£|K 

Now it would seam that the strUce cycle of 
1919 wlU be repeated in 1946. It wiU be iw- 
called that 1919. the first postwar year ol 
World War I, saw the greatest number of 
strikes the country had known up to that 
time. At that time the workers had ade¬ 
quate savings to enable tbem to stay on 
strike. Confronted with rising prioca. they 
went out for higher wages. The year 1919 
saw rising prices, minor inflation, induetriai 
unrest, strikes, and discontent. 

Now it would eeem that cycle is being re¬ 
peated for the postwar year of 1946. Labor 
is confident of its oiganlaations, has money 
in pocket, pdlitksal power, and know how. It 
is confident that it can make management 
bow to its demands. 

Management, knowing that there to plenty 
of husinees ahead lor the next 3 or 4 years, 
feels that it can sifford to sit thing s out for 
a few months. For it knows that it will get 
the husinees anyway. The public has waited 
for 4 years for durable goods, it can wait a 
few months longer. 

While both labor and management under£;o 
loss, inconvenience, privation during a strike, 
in the final analsrsls it is the public that 
really suffers and it to the public that foots 
the bill. 

Coal, steel, and automobile workers all get 
raises in pay. The prloe of tractors is raised 
$60. That comes out of the pocket of a 
farmer in North Carolina or New Hampshire 
or North Dakota. 

Automobile workers go on strike and a 
school hue stops running because a brdken 
part cannot be replaced. 

Telephone and telegraph workers strike 
and Intenitate business slows down and 
stagnates. 

Electric workers strike in New Jersey and 
a mill in Chicago shuts down because re- • 
placement parte cannot be secured for 
machinery. 

Today our life in the United States Is so 
complicated and each group of persons, or 
each Industry, is ao dependent upon other 
groups or Industries for orderly operation 
and existence, that the effect of any work 
stoppage can aerlously tie up orderly life and 
cause real hardship and suffering. 

Many people are beginning to wonder tf 
firm Federal control muat not be laid over 
both labor and management to prevent 
stoppages. Obviously this to giving of mote 
power to Washington. This to surrender of 
personal rights. This to increased oentral^ 
toatlon of authority. 

But it is now certainly debatable if any 
group of workers, or any managemsnt group, 
have a right to bring **«*««>»tp ^ the Nmtiott' 
•I mp ly to aeoure added profit to themselves. 
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The Gravedifgerf of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF wear vnozMu 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. NEELT. Mr. Speaker, in pur¬ 
suance of permission duly granted, I ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record for the 
purpose of inserting an article by Max 
Lerner entitled “The Gravediggers of 
America," which appears in today’s issue 
of PM. It is as follows: 

ThI QRAVaDXGOlKS OF ABCXRXOA 

With industrial conflict in America grow¬ 
ing tenser day by day, the whole duty of the 
American who cares for his Nation and his 
people is to ask some plain questions and 
give some plain answers. 

Who is responsible for the stoppage of work 
that began at midnight last night in the 
steel industry, which is the heart of Amer¬ 
ica’s whole economy? For those who read as 
they run the natural answer might seem to 
be that it is, of course, the steel workers; 
for isn’t this a walk-out of three-quarters of 
a million men who are striking for their 
higher wage demands? But even a casual 
effort to dig beneath the surface will show 
how superficial and wrong such a quick 
answer it. 

For the open-minded the facts about the 
present steel-stoppage are plain. The steel 
workers started with a demand for a 26-cents- 
an-hour Increase. The steel corporations 
countered with a 10-cent-an-hour offer. In 
the negotiations at the White House between 
Philip Murray for the union and Benjamin 
Falrless for the Industry, Murray went down 
to 20, Falrlesa went up to 15. President Tru¬ 
man offered a compromise plan for an 18Va¬ 
cant increase. Murray accepted. Fairless 
stuck fast at 16, and has refused to budge 
since. 

Seen in wage terms, therefore, the walk¬ 
out of the steel workers has. in reality, been 
forced upon them by the refusal of the 
industry to accept the moderate compro¬ 
mise of the President. What separates the 
corporations from this moderate compromise 
is only 8H cents an hour. For cents, it 
would seem, the steel industrialists have seen 
lit to throw an entire economy into paralysis. 
I say *'an entire economy'* because steel is the 
key industry of the country, on which every 
other industry depends. The framework of 
our whole Industrial structure is a steel 
framework. 

FOBCZNG A SHOWDOWN 

But it would be naive to think that this 
strike has been forced on the steel workers 
by considerations of 8V^ cents. The steel in¬ 
dustry involves many billions of dollars, and 
there are even more billions in the other in¬ 
dustries that are interlocked with it. ’This 
isn’t a niggardly 8 -cent proposition. Nor 
is it simply a matter of the stubbornness of 
Benjamin Fairless and the United States 
Steel Oorp. 

It is as clear as a bell that behind Fair¬ 
less are other men even more powerful and 
determined then he is. It is transparent 
that their decision was based not on 3^^ 
cents, but on considerations of power. They 
are forcing a show-down. Their show-down 
is not only with labor in the steel industry. 
It is with labor throughout the American 
economy. And in the end It is a show-down 
with the American Government and the 
American people. 

Let us take a bard look at this. First of 
all, what are they aiming at in the steel in¬ 
dustry? They want to return to the good 
old days, the days before the New Deal, the 


days before the steel workers' union was 
organlaed. 

1 have been digging back a bit into the 
history of the labor struggles in the steel 
industry—into the congressional investiga¬ 
tion of the industry in 1011. into the report 
of the Interchurch World Movement on the 
great steel strike of 1019, into the misery 
and repression in the industry for more than 
a decade after that strike was broken, into 
the bitterness of the Little Steel strike of 
1087. The story of steel labor is the story 
of the investment of sweat and blood in an 
effort to win a collective-bargaining position. 
After the 1019 strike was broken, steel wages 
for a 10-hour day for unskilled labor fell in 
8 years from $6 a day to $3 a day. Those 
were the good old days. Before the CIO came 
into the steel picture in 1936, there never 
was a successful and unified movement of 
skilled and unskilled steel workers alike. 
Those were the good old days. 

The steel workers are today the key CIO 
union. Under Myron Taylor’s leadership the 
United States Steel Corp., the biggest in the 
Industry, finally made a crucial decision: To 
place labor peace ahead of labor conflict and 
industrial order ahead of Industrial anarchy. 
As a result, steel has been for almost a decade 
the model example of orderly collective bar¬ 
gaining. But now the pattern has been 
broken. 

What happened to break it? Not. I have 
said, the 8 Mi cents. Until the last White 
House meeting. Fairless, who had for years 
been following the Myron Taylor tradition, 
looked as if he would go through with a 
compromise. Yet when he came back to the 
last meeting he stuck fast. What happened 
in the interval? To glimpse the answer one 
must remember that Falrless is now not the 
deciding voice in the industry. He is the 
spokesman, the front man. As Ralph Inger- 
soll pointed out in these columns the other 
day, ownership in the United States Steel 
Corp. is so dispersed that no owner can speak 
for it. It has management control. The real 
general staff of the industry as a whole is the 
Iron and Steel Institute, a trade association 
that has behind it the seamy history of 
Carnegie and Frick, of Gary, Grace, and 
Olrdler. ’The dominant personality in the 
institute is today Eugene Grace, head of 
Bethlehem Steel. Grace is the symbol of the 
men who want the good old days back in 
steel. It isn't that he and his kind are nig¬ 
gardly about 31/^ cents. It is rather that they 
want to weaken the unions and break the 
position they have achieved. 

COaPOEATIONS BBJECT COMPROinSX 

And not only in the steel industry. Here 
we come to the nub of the whole industrial 
conflict today. Here is where the steel situ¬ 
ation ties up with the General Motors situa¬ 
tion and with the electrical industry and 
meat-packing and the rest of the labor- 
industry picture. In every one of these cases 
labor has taken the initiative in order to con¬ 
solidate its gains and prevent the wage¬ 
slashing and union-smashing that were the 
rule at the end of the First World War. In 
every one of these cases it has repeatedly 
shown its willingness to settle at a reasonable 
compromise. In every one—^notably in Gen¬ 
eral Motors and now in steel—the corpora¬ 
tions have rejected the compromise, spumed 
the fact-finding, and are hell-bent for a 
show-down power fight. 

I don’t see how, in the light of the facts, we 
can escape the conclusion that the steel 
show-down is round two in a fight of which 
the General Motors show-down has been 
round one. One thinks of the attitude of 
Grace and of Fairless, of the duPont family 
that has the big controls in General Motors, 
and of C. E. Wilson, who is their GM spdtes- 
man. A small group of powerful men in our 
Nation have decided that if the steel com¬ 
panies were to accept the Truman compro¬ 
mise it would leave the General Motors 
bitter-enders in the unendurable position 
of holding out in one sector of industry 


against a solution which another sector had 
accepted. This is the united front of indus¬ 
trial eaction. It is a class-consciousness at 
the top of the owning and managing class 
so bitter that it is willing to sabotage the key 
industries of the Nation. It is the Marxian 
theory of class revolution turned topsy-turvy, 
the pyramid standing on its head. 

That there are some cracks in the united 
corporate front is shown by the case of Henry 
Kaiser, who has shown his industrial states¬ 
manship in steel as in autos by signing his 
contracts with the two unions. But thus far 
one cannot argue too much from Kaiser. Be 
is a maverick who has had to fight the bitter- 
end mentality of reaction among his fellows 
as he has had to fight the bankers. 

Yet these are the men who have the brazen- 
ness to talk piously of the need for work and 
production; these men who for the ends of 
their own power are interrupting the work 
processes throughout the economy; who, to 
smash the unions, are paralyzing the produc¬ 
tion of the Nation; who, to recapture the in¬ 
equality of economic power that existed be¬ 
fore the New Deal, are willing to bring the 
key industries of the country to a standstill: 
who. to undo the history of the past 18 years, 
are willing to risk the existence of the econ¬ 
omy and the democratic Nation. 

What better name can we find for them 
than the gravediggers of America? 

Max Lebner. 


Alleged Destruction of Food and Supplies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MI8SOUB1 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
read in the papers an article which al¬ 
leged that food and other supplies were 
being destroyed in the New Ouinea- 
Australia area I immediately took the 
matter up with the Army Service Forces 
and also with Hon. W. Stuart Syming¬ 
ton, the Administrator of Surplus Prop¬ 
erty. I told them that this charge should 
not go unanswered, anr' if it was true 
the people of the country were entitled 
to an explanation. 

This morning there came to my desk 
a letter from Mr. Symington, and under 
the permission granted me I include it as 
part of my remarks. It follows: 

SuKPLus Propxett Administration, 
Washington, D, C.. January 19. 1946. 
Hon. John J. Cochran, 

Bouse of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cochran: We regret the delay in 
replying to your communication of Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1945, enclosing a United Press news 
item of November 36, 1945. bearing a New 
York by-line, concerning alleged destruction 
of food and supplies in the Flnschaffen area 
of New Guinea by United States Army 
personnel 

Inquiry was made of the Interim Foreign 
Economic and Liquidation Service for in¬ 
formation concerning this matter. They 
advised that upon reading of the report of 
destruction in the paper December a. 1945. 
they immediately requested their repre¬ 
sentative in Australia to investigate and re¬ 
port thereon. His reply reads, in part, as 
follows: 

*TJnited States Army officially denied wan¬ 
ton destruction. We believe allegations un¬ 
true and harsh criUcism of Army not Justi¬ 
fied. Johnson and Sustare (assistants to 
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our rtpresentatlve) have seen situation at 
Finscbaflen and similar points and effort 
made to meet situation. They report that 
supplies run gamut of everything armed 
forces might need and Include used and un¬ 
used as well as packed and unpacked prop¬ 
erty. Much used equipment beyond repair 
and much unpacked property beyond re¬ 
covery. Despite tropic proofing and other 
measures all property Is subject to deteriora¬ 
tion including packed goods and capital 
equipment. Troop withdrawals heavy and 
native population very small. Local use 
will hardly dent present stocks. 

‘'liaterlal oflorcd to Dutch and Australian 
Governments. Dutch purchases were sub¬ 
stantial but in case of capital goods were 
confined to Items which could be used on 
air fields and other installations In New 
Guinea. Australian purchases to date have 
not been large. 

"Australia advised they could have reverse 
lend-lease food and other property returned 
or could negotiate for its sale to the Dutch. 
Various Australian and United States repre¬ 
sentatives both military and civilian have 
determined there can be little, if any. finan¬ 
cial gain from further attempts to recoup. 
Any plan would involve hiring of personnel 
to repair, repack, guard, and reship. 

"Oonslderatlon given to plans whereby 
food and certain otlier propeny which is In 
good condition could be carried to parts of 
the world where It could be used advan¬ 
tageously. DraW'back is lack of shipping 
space and manpower and continuous deteri¬ 
oration 

**Our attention was also called to the fact 
that the Australian Purchasing Committee 
in New Guinea denied that large stocks of 
American supplies. Including food, were be¬ 
ing destroyed. This committee cabled the 
War Department that they regretted "that 
through an Irresponsible and unjustifiable 
piece of journalistic reporting statements of 
destruction of United States stores and 
equipment at Plnshaven had been published 
in New Guinea and Australia." Their cable 
stated that it was the unanimous opinion 
of all members of the Government party that 
the allegations of destruction were unfound¬ 
ed and were made without Justlflcstlon or 
any attempt at verification. They concluded 
by stating that they agreed that the inter¬ 
ests of the United States were being effec¬ 
tively safeguarded in the face of considerable 
dlfflcultles." 

We appreciate your courtesy in calling this 
matter to our attention. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. Stuart Stmiwotoh, 

Admintatrator, 


Lee—-A Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT C BONNER 

OF NOBTK CAltOUlf A 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,194$ 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following editorial 
from the News and Observer, Raleigh, 
N. C.. of January 20.1946: 

LXX—A PATTSBN 

Yesterday was the birthday of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. It Is a State holiday, but in the 
stress and strain of national and interna¬ 
tional problems few paused to observe It. 


There is too much hate In the world today. 
Ihe study of Lee's life and attitude would 
help eradicate It. In defeat of his armies, 
when hate In the North brought Injury to 
the South he loved, and hate In the South 
cankered many minds, Robert S. Lee roee 
superior to that hurtful passion. 

Lee loved his State so passionately he pre¬ 
ferred to suffer with its people than to hold 
the highest poeftion in the Army of the Union 
which his forebears had done so much to 
establish. When the fenrtunes of war went 
against the South he sheathed his sword 
''with mallcp toward none" and gave allegi¬ 
ance to the reunited country. More than 
that—he lived the Golden Rule and taught 
the youth of the South to eradicate hate and 
rebuild upon the foundations of the virtues 
he Incarnated. 

In an address on Lee's birthday In 1912 
Governor Aycoek truly said: 

"Within a week I have read a book profess¬ 
ing to be an appreciation of General Lee 
which says that he failed. 1 cannot believe 
that any man has failed, or the principles for 
which he contended have ever failed, when 
he has left to the world a life so rich and full, 
clean and eerene, as to make every man who 
studies it desirous of doing something and 
being better himself." 

In a world long rent by hate and oppres¬ 
sion and war the example of Lee shines for 
guidance. He is the ideal pattern for all men 
not only in his beloved South but in all the 
world seeking brotherhood and peace. 

Today all men should adopt this creed 
expressed by Lee: 

"Duty, then, is the suhlimcst word in our 
language. Do your duty in all things. You 
cannot do more. You shotild never wish to 
do less." 


Letter of E. M. Biggert of Hootton, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include the following letter 
addressed to all Senators and Congress¬ 
men: 

Houston, Txx.. January 10, 1946, 
To Every Senator and Congressman: 

Justification for this appeal is that I have 
three little grandchildren coming up. It 
would be easier to say. as many others do: 
"Oh I what's the use." 

This was held back until you returned to 
Washington and pressure the President 
asked be heaped upon you had fully fer¬ 
mented. 

The Preeldent complained of pressure 
groups but said nothing of the worst sort 
which he has allowed to so completely sur¬ 
round him. A little cooperation with Con¬ 
gress, for a change, might work. 

Many of us have prayed for the day Con¬ 
gress would take back the duties it sur¬ 
rendered to the Executive 12 years ago. Our 
present disturbed condition is chargeable to 
that surrender. 

Being alarmed, I am presenting my views: 

1. The greatest service Congress can ren¬ 
der to the Nation, to Its workers, and to in¬ 
dustry Is to correct the Wagner Act. 

The Rooeevelt New Deal Party passed the 
laws compelling Industry to make so many 
deductions from the worker's pay check: 
union dues, social seenrlty tax, withholding 


tax. unemployment tax—even bond deduc¬ 
tions—all of which shrink his take-home pay. 

Every worker bitterly reaenta having any¬ 
thing taken out of his pay check. Foresee¬ 
ing the dynamite in this program the spon¬ 
sors cunningly shifted the oolleetlng job 
onto industry. These deductions are today 
largely responsible for the ill feeling toward 
the boss. The worker is not c(»nplatnlng 
about his salary. His No. 1 gripe is "take- 
home pay." 

As a boy on a west Texas ranch, one of my 
jobs was to pull cattle out of bog holes. 
After yanking an old cow to solid ground I 
would place a tub of water and a pile of feed 
at her head, for which she seemed grateful. 
Next day 1 returned and if the water and 
feed were gone 1 knew she had gained suffi¬ 
cient strength so that an artful twist of her 
tail would make her get up. A bit wobbly 
she would shake her head and cast her eyes 
my way. Being the first thing she saw I was 
blamed for all her troubles. I was no longer 
a benefactor but an enemy. It was either 
beat it to my horse or get hooked. 

The worker does not see the hidden hand 
that compels his employer to make the de¬ 
ductions. He does not see that Industry 
has struggled'to keep our Nation and our 
workers on the highest level In all the 
world. He sees the total ot his pay check— 
then his take-home pay—and the boss is 
blamed for the shortage. 

Repeal that unfair law. Give the worker 
his full pay check. Give him the privilege 
of paying his own obligations. He will feel 
like an American again. It may even cause 
some of them to think. 

When a worker pays his deductions di¬ 
rectly to the Government he will have the 
grim realization that he has been subsidiz¬ 
ing his own serfdom. In no other way can 
It be brought home to him that he owes and 
must pay his share of the great public debt— 
a debt which hasn't yet bothered him one bit. 

He might even become doubtful of the wis¬ 
dom. the motives, anid the sincerity of those 
who have used him for their own political 
purposes. 

After listening to the President's broadcast 
It seems even more deductions are planned. 
If bis pressure groups have their way we 
shall have hospital fees, medical fees, higher 
social security taxes, higher unemployment 
benefit taxes—then just a step to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and shelter stamps—Soviet style. 

2. I would like for you to say to England: 
"Quit sending your Laskis over bere to criti¬ 
cize and find fault with our America (Madi¬ 
son Square Garden. September 24. 1945); the 
same Laskl who advised England to join up 
with Russia against America" (Associated 
Press, January 13, 1946). 

England and Russia both owe their sur¬ 
vival to America. Criticism of us by their 
high officials Is both ill-timed and a bad 
omen. Determine the loan-lose on Its 
merits. Bought good will usually proves 
fickle. 

S. I would like to see the United States 
Employment Service closed. It Is a vicious 
bureau. Job seekers should not be depend¬ 
ent upon a political agency for bread and 
butter—is any employment agency really 
needed? 

At a time when we so badly need full pro¬ 
duction millions are refusing to work—a 
little protection for those wanting to work 
would be better. 

In closing may I express the fervent hope 
that if Mr. Widlaoe's predicted revolution 
arrives our Congress will stand firm In pre¬ 
serving the Constitution and thus save Amer¬ 
ica from the tragic misery, want, and ster- 
vatlon that has engiUfed all the Ism-natlons 
of Europe. 

Yours truly, 


B. M. Bloom. 
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The Strike Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received a letter from one of my 
constituents living in my home city. I 
believe he speaks the mind of a large 
majority of those who today are out of 
work because of the strikes taking place 
throughout this country. I. therefore. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, include therein 
the letter referred to. For obvious rea¬ 
sons I am deleting the name of the writer. 

It follows: 

Bat Citt, Mich., January 17, 1946, 
Congressman Roy Wooditoff. 

Dear Sir: As my Representative in Con¬ 
gress for my district. I am writing you this 
letter to let you know my opinion of the 
strike situation, in which 1 am forced not to 
be able to work in a Oenei*al Motors plant, 
which I have worked in for the last 19 years 
under satisfactory working conditions to me. 

My outlook on the whole situation is that 
there always will have to be a workingman, 
and we aU cannot share alike and divide the 
profits as there wouldn't be anyone that 
would want to work. Another experience 
tliat I have seen a lot of during the war, 
when we all had lots of work and large pays 
coming in. was a certain number of em¬ 
ployees that would only work part time when 
they were receiving some of these large pay 
checks. In other words, the more income 
for some of them the more absenteeism for 
tliem. 

I now haven't any automobile, as my old 
one is worn out and had to get rid of it. 
I went down to put my order in for a new 
one and there were 154 orders ahead of me 
and no promise date on account of strikes. 
M washing machine is beyond repairs and 
my wife is using her sister’s machine at pres¬ 
ent. I went down and put my order in for 
a new one and got a receipt to the effect that 
I get the three hundred and seventh one, 
with no promise date on account of strikes, 
as they told me in the store. Now, I believe 
in fair play, and since the war has been over 
I can’t see anything fair to the citizens of 
this country, the way things have been go¬ 
ing. I want to work and be happy as I have 
in the past, and be able to buy the necessities 
of life as I have In the past. 

Respectfully yours. 


Immigration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VZHOINU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker. I submit for 
the consideration of my colleagues an in¬ 
teresting and timely editorial from the 
Huntington Advertiser of December 28. 
1945. published in Huntington, W. Va.. 
and edited by Mr. Clyde A. Wellman. It 
is an indication that the thinking people 


of this country are greatly concerned 
about immigration. 

IMMIGRATION 

A State Department official Just back from 
a mission abroad that carried him into sev¬ 
eral southern European countries is quoted as 
saying that "practically everyone in Europe 
would like to come to the United States." 

We don’t question the accuracy of the gen¬ 
tleman’s observation. Why wouldn’t people 
in Europe be happy to leave all the squalor, 
destitution, and suffering that have followed 
In the wake of a destrucl-lve war and estab¬ 
lish new homes in America? 

We have our problems, too. We are not 
getting along with our reconversion as weU 
as we had hoped and should. We have a lot 
of unemployment. We have too many 
strikes, and industrial strife. Instead of abat¬ 
ing. promises to grow worse. But despite all 
these difficulties, nobody is nimgry and no¬ 
body is cold; and everybody is privileged to 
enjoy all the good standards of living that 
obtained before the war. Indeed, America it 
a veritable paradise compared to the en¬ 
vironment In which millions of wretched 
Europeans, with their cities and industries in 
ruin, live today. No wonder they would like 
to come to America. 

The State Department official’s report on 
their yearning is a forewarning of a serious 
problem which we must face In the years 
ahead. What are we to do about immigra¬ 
tion? During the war immigration gave us 
no worry. The people who probably wanted 
to come to America were over there and had 
to stay as long as the fighting continued. 
When normal conditions return, however, the 
urge will be great throughout most of the 
war-ravaged countries of the Old World to 
start life anew in the American promised 
land. 

When that time comes we should not be 
swayed by our sympathies. We don’t want 
and don’t need any new population through 
immigration. Besides, foreigners coming to 
us for the next few years will be destitute 
and, obviously, would complicate our eco¬ 
nomic and social problems. They would add 
to our unemplo 3 rment numbers when, in the 
economic cycles, we shift from good times 
to bad times. 

We shouldn’t close the door to all immi¬ 
gration, but we need to maintain at all times 
a firm and realistic control on the Inflow. 
We should lower our quotas rather than raise 
them, and do a thorough job of culling for 
high quality immigrants. 


Adventure in Failure 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record. I Include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Jan¬ 
uary 19, 1940: 

AOVENTX7RS IN PAILURI 

One of the most revealing documents on 
the dlplomatio negotiations which led to 
war with Japan, ushered in by the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, has been written by E. 
Stanley Jones, a widely known missionary of 
long experience in Asia. Dr. Jones tells the 
story of his activities as an unofficial medi¬ 
ator between the Japanese representatives in 


Washington and the White House In the 
fall of 1941. 

Dr. Jones* account, published in the De¬ 
cember issue of the magazine Asia and the 
Americas, contradicts the Roosevelt admin- 
Isration thesis, advanced during the Pearl 
Harbor investigation by former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and others, that there was 
never any hope of keeping the peace. Mr. 
Hull asserted that Japan was "hell-bent" on 
war, that "nothing would stop them unless 
we lay down like cowards." and that the 
Japanese emissaries, Admiral Nomura and 
Saburo Kurusu, acted in complete bad faith 
in all their dealings with him. 

Dr. Jones says in reply, "The idea that all 
the Japanese officials and people were united 
in their approval of aggression against China 
and their plans for further conquests in the 
Orient, even to the point of war with the 
United States, is commonly held. It has 
been carefully nurtured by propaganda. 
The American citizen is supposed to believe 
that a united Japan undertook world con- 
q lest, with no inhibitions and no internal 
opposition. But the idea Is disastrously 
false. 

"Bear in mind that the moat Intense 
struggle was taking place between the mili¬ 
tarists and the peace party in Japan. Had 
we been wiser wt would have have out- 
planned the milltarlata. If we had lent aid 
and encouragement to the peace party in 
their efforts to prevent war we could have 
made Japan an ally instead of an enemy." 

Dr. Jones credits Nomura. Kurusu. and 
Prince Konoye, the premier, who recently 
committed suicide, with sincerity in trying 
to preserve the peace. He indicates that 
they worked more wholeheartedly to frus¬ 
trate the war party in their own country than 
did our own leaders. He blamea the war 
party for thr final break, but he reminds us, 
"There was another Japan that did not want 
this war any more than many of us. People 
burst Into tears on the streets of Tokyo, we 
are told, when news of the war came 
through." 

As to the American attitude. Dr. Jones 
says, "I was not sure whether the highest 
officials In the executive branch of our Gov¬ 
ernment really wanted peace. From the 
time of the Atlantic conference between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill In August 1941, the official attitude 
toward Japan had stiffened, bordering on 
belligerency. Senator Clauds Pepper, of 
Florida, often a spokesm..n for the President, 
declared In a speech at Boston that If the 
Japanese crossed a certain line in the Pacific 
we would rtart shooting. Soon afterward 
aeverrst economic sanctions were applied." 

Dr. Jones found that Dr. Hu Shih, the 
Chinese Ambassador, wanted us to get into 
war with Japan. Great Britain, says Dr. 
Jones, was obviously trying to get us Into 
the European war. as Mr. Churchill later 
openly said, and was nut adverse to getting 
us in by the back door of a Pacific war. 

“Wlien I urged Lord Halifax to mediate be¬ 
tween us and Japan and help ; vert a war in 
the Pacific." Dr. Jones recounts, "he replied. 
‘You will find my views In the enclosed 
speech I have made.* The whole tenor of 
the speech was—America must fight.” 

/ The real issue of the war. Dr. Jones con¬ 
tends, was empire. "It was driven home to 
me with keen emphasis how great aggressors 
the men of the white race have been," he 
states. "In the free-booting days, when 
grabbing was good, white men took all the 
available territory in the Pacific area before 
Japan woke up. • • • The Japanese sus¬ 
pected the United States of being willing to 
fight in order to preserve the white empires 
of the Pacific. That was correct, as time so 
amply proved. We did not go to the defense 
of China when she was attacked by Japan. 
In fact, we continued to send Japan our scrap 
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iron and oil. But tbe moment Japan threat- 
•nad Indoohina—a French ponseaelon^we 
were aroueed. That touched a eeneltlTe 
nerve—^the prerogatives at the white nations* 
colonial possessions^ in the Bast.** 

Instead of negotiating to provide Japanese 
supporters of peace with a face-saving method 
of abandoning the program of conquest, Hull 
handed Nomura and Kurusu a memorandum, 
which, says Dr. Jones **eould have no other 
Interpretation than that of an ultimatum.** 
Even in the f oe of the demands that Japan 
abandon the Axis, got out of China and Indo¬ 
china. and acquiesce In equality of trade in 
the Far Bast, Dr. Jones says that the Japanese 
ambassadors did not abandon hope that we 
would still grant them a graceful means of 
surrendering all that the war party had 
gained. 

Two days after the Hull ultimatum Coun¬ 
selor Terasaki. of the Embassy, in a note 
transmitted to Mr. Roosevelt by Dr. Jones, 
pleaded: *'Don*t compel us to do things, but 
make it possible for us to do them If you 
treat us In this way we will reciprocate dou¬ 
bly. If you stretch out one hand we will 
stretch out two. And we cannot only be 
trlends, we can be allies." There was no re¬ 
sponse. nor any relaxation of the pressure. 
As Dr Jones says, ‘*Our ultimatum • • • 

put Japan in a box. She had to knuckle un¬ 
der or else fight us.** 

In one of their last conversations Nomura 
told Dr. Jones that **lt would be absurd for 
us to go to war over two air bases in North 
China.** From a member of the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee Dr. Jones got con¬ 
firmation of the fact that Japan had reduced 
its request to this face-saving minimum— 
the retention of two air bases—as the price 
for acquiescing to the demands presented by 
Hull. He would not give even thle much to 
avoid war 

In listing the causes of the war Dr. Jonee 
says a principal cause was "the pressure of a 
war party that surrounded the President. A 
Supreme Court justice said to us during the 
negotiations, *We have a war party as well as 
Japan. They are surrounding tbe President 
and making It more and more imponlble to 
see him."* 

The Pearl Harbor Committee should call 
Dr. Jones as s witness. The country is en¬ 
titled to know who the men were who sab- 
otaged peace. 


Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF 80T7TB CAXOLmA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Monday^ January 21,1946 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include In 
the Appendix of the Record the follow¬ 
ing address delivered by me at a special 
ceremony in Statuary Hall, the Capitol, 
in honor of Robert E. Lee on January 19, 
1946, which was sponsored by the Wash¬ 
ington chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and presided over by 
Mrs. J. W. Johnson, president: 

Robkst B. loot 

svBN XF wi piatTSHxn m tkx xifiiBAvoa 

As sons and daughters of the Confederacy, 
we are proud to proclaim our love and esteem 
for the man in whose honored memory we 
have gathered here today. Whyt Who was 
Robert B. Lee, and what was it concerning 
the character and attainments of this modest 
soldier and statesman that secured an endur¬ 


ing regard among all men for his greatness 
and nobility? 

REASONS FOB LEB*S 0RIATNS88 

In an effort to fully emphasise what were, 
as well as what were not, causes and con¬ 
ditions of Lee’s high plaoe among the great 
men of history, John W. Daniel, the re¬ 
nowned Virginia orator of a generation ago, 
concluded one his eulogies as follows: 

**l>id he wield patronage and power? No. 
He could not have appointed a friend to the 
smallest ofiBce. He could bestow no emolu- 
mente upon any of bis followers. But an 
intlmatloA of bis wish amongst his own peo¬ 
ple carried an influence which the com¬ 
mand of the autocrat can never possess, and 
his approval of conduct or character was 
deemed an honor, and was an honor, which 
outlived the stars and crosses and titles con¬ 
ferred by kings. 

**Did he save his eoun^ from conquest? 
No. He saw his every foreboding of evU 
verified. His cause was lost, and tbe land 
for Which he fought lives not amongst the 
nations. 

**Dld he gain wealth? No. He neither 
sought nor despised it. But he refuted 
the shallow worldling’s maxim that 'every 
man has his price* and proved that true 
manhood has none, however great. 

**Dld he possess rank? Not so. Far from 
it. He was not even a oithsen. The coun¬ 
try which gave the right of suffrage to the 
alien ere he could read or understand its 
laws, denied to him the privilege of a ballot. 
He died a paroled prisoner of war. in the calm 
of peace, 6 years after war had ended.** 

8o here is Lee: A man who poesessed 
neither patronage nor power, who was un¬ 
able to save bis country from conquest, who 
failed to gain wealth, who died without rank 
or even citizenship—end still a man who 
stands foremost In the Nation’s Hall of 
Fame. That Lee ranks foremost among his¬ 
tory’s honored great Is reassuring proof of 
the fact that in the final analysis tbe human 
race possesses a proper sense of values and 
adjudges character more important than for¬ 
tune. Robert B. Lee stands on high in the 
realm of national veneration because he 
gained more In the love and affection of his 
countrymen by being their humble servant 
than he lost by refusing to be their lordly 
master. His unswerving devotion to the duty 
that called him and unselfishness and sacri¬ 
fice in its performance undoubtedly cost him 
the worldly fruits that his genius would 
have brought him if applied for personal 
gain. 

THE OOUaSB CHO SEN BT LEE 

But Lee chose a course that few men en¬ 
dowed with genius have been known to 
choose, and it was his choice of such a course 
which justifies differentiation in comparing 
his greatness to that of other men. It was 
that difference between Lee and others of this 
select company that inspired the biographer, 
Benjamin H. Hill, to declare: 

"He was Caesar without his ambition, 
Frederick without his tyranny, Napoleon 
without his selfishness, and Washington 
without hia reward.** 

By distinguishing himself in one particular 
set of circumstances a man may easily be¬ 
come well known and frequently what we 
call famous but it Is only when a man dis¬ 
tinguishes himself in every set of circum¬ 
stances, as did Lee, does be win aoclaim for 
the nobility of his character. As one writer 
has said, "The world is suspicious of vaunted 
heroes. They arc so easily manufactured. 
So many feet are cut and trimmed to fit 
Cinderella’s slippers that ws bMltate long be¬ 
fore we ban the princess.*' 

We ban Robert X. Lee on this occasion 
because he meeeuree up to our fuUeet concep¬ 
tion of a noble person. We hail him not only 
as the hero of the Southern confederacy, but 
also as tbe standard bearer of the highest 
principles and ideals of our Republic. It is 
especially fitting that we so hail him at this 


time because our continued progress and 
existence as a free and independent nation 
owned and operated by the free and inde¬ 
pendent oitleenry of the United Statee is 
about to be tested in the crucible of postwar 
readjustment. 

Writing to his son in January 1861, Lee 
said: "As an American citizen, 1 take great 
pride in my country, her prosperity, and 
institutions.** Later, in the years following 
the war, he counseled patience and forbear¬ 
ance among his people of the fallen Confed¬ 
eracy and called upon them to work for the 
future good of the Nation. 

SET AN EXAMPLE FOE THE REPUBLIC 

In showing the proper respect for duly con¬ 
stituted authority and in conducting himself 
as an honest and sincere patriot of the land 
in which he lived. Lee set a high example 
that the people of tbe Southland have sought 
faithfully to follow. The record is very clear 
on this point. In three major wars which 
our country has fought since 1866 to preserve 
its national integrity and independence—the 
Spanish-American War, World War I. and 
World War n—the largest number ol volun¬ 
teers per capita serving in each of the three 
fighting forces required has come from the 
South. 

And who can deny that right now—In the 
midst of the most serious industrial strife 
and economic upheaval this Nation has ever 
seen—^tbe South, more than any other sec¬ 
tion of the country, stands as a mighty bifi- 
wark and anchor to our tossing ship of state. 
In this crisis 1 believe tbe South will lead the 
way toward a satisfactory solution of the 
basic problems which confront us. 

This much I say without any fear of con¬ 
tradiction: The people of the South know and 
understand the need for keeping our country 
militarily strong. They will fight for the 
maintenance of an armed force equal in size 
and quality to the position we occupy among 
the nations of the woi'ld. 

If pursuing such a policy, In order to 
Insure our continued existence as a tree 
and independent Nation, requires some sac¬ 
rifice and inconvenience, I am sure that the 
grandsons, great-grandsons, and great-great- 
grandsons or granddaughters, great-grand¬ 
daughters, and groat-great-granddaughters 
of our Southern Confederacy will not com¬ 
plain or whimper beeause to them, like their 
forebears, liberty is always worth the price 
of personal sacrifice and inconvenience. 

THE rULFILLMEWT OF LEl’S HIGH HOPES 

The courageous and sacrificial devotion to 
duty shown by our young men and women 
In the war just won establishes In my mind 
the solid and unshakable conviction that 
were Robert B. Lee alive today to behold 
their brave deeds he would be manifestly 
proud. Yes; we have just achieved victory 
in a war which was fought to preserve the 
independence of our Republic and, further. 
If the reasons may be given In Lee s own 
matchless words, because "we had sacred 
principles to maintain and rights to defend, 
for which we were duty bound to do our 
best, even if we perished in the endeavor.*' 

Thus, we are able to meet beneath the 
statue of Lee today firm In the belief that 
this memorial to him stands now in the 
Capitol of a Nation which has fulfilled bis 
high hopes and expectations. Let it he our 
prayer that as our lives r\m their nourses 
and, knowingly or unknowingly, we come 
here for the last time to pay our respects, 
individaally or oolleotivaiy, to this immortal 
oharaeter that we may appear before hUn 
secure in the knowledge that the country 
which honors him has remained true to tbe 
high ideals and purposes he set lor it. And 
finally, let it be our further prayer that 
this Nation, perhaps the most powerful and 
influential nation In the world today, our 
Republic, the United States of America, will 
ever remain hme to tbe high Ideals and 
purposes Robert B. Lee set for it. 
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Lade of Democracj in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

or WXBCOMOXM 

IN THB HOUSB OP BEPRBSENTATXVBS 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the sore spots In our country today is 
the resentment of the enUsted man 
against the special privileges granted 
officers. This feeling has been intensi¬ 
fied since the cessation of hostilities. I 
think most of the complaints are justi¬ 
fied. 

One definite action which the House 
could take promptly would be the pas¬ 
sage of H. R. 4051, which would give 
terminal leave pay to enlisted men on 
the same basis that it is now received 
by officers. 

To bhng this entire question of dis¬ 
crimination clearly before the House, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Mil¬ 
waukee Journal and an article from the 
Stars and Stripes, middle Pacific edition, 
which comment fully on the present un¬ 
democratic practices of our armed forces 
and offer certain suggestions to clear up 
present practices: 

I Prom the Milwaukee Journal of January 19, 
1046J 

TKI ARISTOCBATB IN UNIFORM 

No one has to llaten very hard or long 
these days to get an earful about the lack 
of democracy In the American armed forces. 
And the most vehement, persistent, and uni¬ 
versal complaint heard from the veterans, 
and seen in the columns of the service news¬ 
papers. Is against the officer caste system. 
The Stars and Stripes article on this page is 
typical of this opinion. 

It Is not alone the sharp distinction in 
matters of pay, authority, uniform, and priv¬ 
ileges between enlisted men and commis¬ 
sioned offloers that leads to this bitter criti¬ 
cism: more especially it is the flagrant abuse 
of prerogatives and position by some self- 
important officers, to which the system lends 
itself. No civilian without military service 
can fully comprehend the extremes to which 
the discrimination between officers and men 
can be carried, or how offensive it can be¬ 
come to men steeped in democratic tradi¬ 
tions. 

There can be no reasonable contention, of 
course, that an effective military organiza¬ 
tion can be wholly democratic in the ordi¬ 
nary civilian sense. Military effectiveness 
must be based on Instant and unquestioning 
obedience to orders. There must be respect 
for authority, even where there may be no 
real respect for the individual exercising 
that authority. 

But none of these necessities can justify 
the officer caste system which has its roots 
in the sharp class distinction of the Old 
V^orld. Brave American officers by the tens 
of thousands who slept in the same foxholes, 
ate the same food, shared the same dangers 
and deprivations, and flew the same missions 
with noncoms and privates, earned the undy- 
ix^ respect of the men they served with and 
yet sacrl&ceU not one iota of their authority 
or prestige. 

It would seem difficult, then, to uphold the 
military necessity for dividing our armed 
forces into two castes who shall wear different 
fabrics, sit in different sections of a theater, 
cat. and drink apart, and generally keep aloof 
from each other except in line of duty. There 
seems every reason why the officer oasts sys- 
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tern ought to be drastically modified. If not 
abolished. 

The moderate suggestion that the Army 
and Navy move in this direction by eradicat¬ 
ing, as rapidly as at all feasible, the offensive 
distinctions between officers, as a class, and 
enlisted men, is most timely. For some time 
at least, the armed services will need stand¬ 
ing forces far in excess of anything that 
America has known in peacetime. There is 
every Indication that manpower in these 
standing forces will soon have to be main¬ 
tained by voluntary enlistments, quite apart 
from any compulsory training devoted en¬ 
tirely to maintaining a civilian reserve for 
unseen emergencies. To induce a sufficient 
number of young Americans to enlist, mili¬ 
tary service must be made as attractive and 
democratic as can be. 


[From the Stars and Stripes, middle Pacific 
edition] 

OUB UMDEMOCSATIC FiaKTlNQ FOBCXS—BMLX8TSD 

MEM IN LXTTXRS TO AEMT NXWSPAPEB “ORIPB’* 

ACAINST CASTS STSTSM WHICH AXXOWS 

8PBC1AL PRIVIUDGES TO OFFICEBB 

The consensus of Ql, swabble, and gyrene 
is that the armed forces of democratic Ameri¬ 
ca are undemocratic: that the Army and Navy 
treat enlisted men as second-class citizens; 
that BM are subjected to humiliation and 
frustration from the very sources from which 
they have a right to expect support, encour¬ 
agement and inspiration. 

As a result, EM are returning from World 
War n hating and detesting military life. 
Very few who have served In the Army or 
Navy or who know what is in the minds and 
heeurts of enlisted servicemen can doubt this. 

For the future of our national security as 
well as the morale and efficiency of the Army 
and Navy, it is important to know why this 
feeling is so widely prevalent. It is even 
more Important to do something about It. 

Most EM complaints are concerned exclu¬ 
sively with officer privileges and behavior 
during off-duty hours and not in line of duty. 
A review of the letters to the editor column 
of the Stars and Stripes shows the following 
to be the officer privileges that gripe the 
men most: 

1. A more plentiful and cheaper supply of 
liquor, especially In forward areas. 

а. More adequate and attractive recrea¬ 
tional facilities, such as clubs, beaches, and 
best seats In theaters. 

3. Regulations which prohibit EM but per¬ 
mit officers to date nurses and Red Cross 
girls. 

4. Permanent all-hour passes granted all 
officers but to few EM. 

б. Near monopoly by officers of Government 
vehicles available for recreational purposes. 

Far more significant than any single gripe, 
or all of them put together, is the resulting 
widespread bitterness, resentment, frustra¬ 
tion. inferiority, and hopelessness so many 
EM feel. The whole thing adds up to a de¬ 
plorably unhealthy state of mind. It Is dra¬ 
matically typified by that most rankling of 
all signs, '^Officers* country," found on Navy 
ships and installations, and its Army coun¬ 
terpart. "Off limits to EM." 

The solution to the "off-duty privileges" 
problem shouldn't be difficult to work out. 
All that is necessary to to treat officers and 
EM alike after working hours. This would be 
democratic and in accord with civilian 
practices. 

But the mass bitterness of World War 
II’s 10,000,000 enlisted men lies deeper. To 
root out all that to bad in the caste system 
demands a reexamination of the whole set¬ 
up. 

The Stars and Stripes has listened to thou¬ 
sands of its readers and thought about the 
problem at great length, and has come to 
the conclusion the fault lies In the division 
within the services connoted by the words 
"enlisted" and "commissioned." 


Why should this division exist? Why 
shouldn't there be a steady progression from 
private to corporal to the various levels of 
sergeant to lieutenant to captain to field 
grade officers, and so on, to a five-star gen¬ 
eral? And similarly from a seaman to an 
admiral of the fleet? 

Pay, responsibility, authority, and prestige 
would be graded upward Just as they are 
now. But the other aspects of Army and 
Navy life—the ones which cause the gripes 
and bitterness, which make It virtually Im¬ 
possible for a master sergeant or a chief 
petty officer to deal with a second lieutenant 
or enslgpx on a basis of mutual respect and 
friendliness—should be leveled out and ap¬ 
plied to all personnel alike. 

This, of course, means much more than 
equalizing off-duty recreational privileges. 
Specifically. It means equal treatment for 
all personnel In regard to such matters as: 

1. Clothing issue, except for Insignia. 

2. Rations and messing facilities. These 
two points mean that all personnel would 
receive free clothing issue and rations, equal 
in both quality and quantity. 

8. Leaves, furloughs, discharge benefits, de¬ 
pendency allotments, and such things. 

4. Military Justice. At present, only offi¬ 
cers Bit in judgment instead of qualified men 
drawn from all ranks. This results In a 
double standard, with more severe punish¬ 
ment for EM facing the same charges. 

6. Awards. During past srears, officers have 
received a disproportionately large number 
of awards as compared to EM. 

6 Promotions and demotions. EM have 
been "busted” frequently: officers rarely. 

All this, we realize, entails a sharp break 
with tradition. But a caste system inherited 
from Frederick the Great of Prussia and the 
eighteenth century British Navy is hardly 
appropriate to the United States 

The aristocracy-peasantry relationship 
characteristic of our armed forces has a 
counterpart nowhere else in American life. 
It is notably at odds ^th American Ideals of 
equality and democracy. 


The Unknown Soldier of World War II 
Has His Say 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I include a copy 
of a brief sermon entitled '"The Unknown 
Soldier of World War H Has His Say.** 
delivered Armistice Day, November 11, 
1945, in the Covenant-Finst Presb 3 rterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., by Its then 
minister, Albert Joseph McCartney, 
D. D., now director of the Chicago Sun¬ 
day Evening Club: 

Late one afternoon 1 made my annual pil¬ 
grimage to Arlington to keep my usual ren¬ 
dezvous with my friend of now many years 
standing—the Unknown ^Soldier of World 
War I. Musing there with the vagrant 
autumn winds sighing through the naked 
branches of the surrounding trees and 
watching the sentry pacing his rounds, sil¬ 
houetted against the beautiful Potomac 
creeping slowly along in the distance, like 
the river of a man’s life, and beyond it the 
Capital City gray and partly obscured by the 
heavy autumn overcast, the Unknown Sol¬ 
dier, true to his tryst, emerged from hJ3 
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marble home and, stepping across the inter¬ 
vening pavement, took his seat beside mb 
against one ot the pillars of the amphitheater. 
As we conversed together I was telling him 
about World War U and discussing the prob¬ 
lems confronting the Allied Nations in their 
effort at a constructive peace. Suddenly we 
were Interrupted by the voice of a soldier 
whose presence had been obscured by our 
position, seated as we were against one of 
the pillars. 

"Pfurdon me, sirs,” he interrupted, “but 1 
couldn’t help overhearing your conversation. 
1 happen to be an unknown soldier of the 
recent war, and I'm keei-ly interested in 
knowing how things are going and if the 
prospects for a world order are any better 
than they were after the last one." 

“Sit dovirn.” I said, “and Join us, won't you. 
please? And tell us something about your¬ 
self. This is our mutual comrade of World 
War 1. What part of the country did you 
enlist from? And where did you see action?** 

“Well,** he drawled in unmistakable Vir¬ 
ginia accent. ‘T haven’t much to tell about 
myself. I was Just a tall gunner in a bomber. 
I had 100 hours to my credit as a pilot in 
training, but got washed out at the last. We 
had a wonderful crew, for fortunately we had 
been kept together from our last training 
station. We learned to realize how each 
man’s safety in that crew depended abso¬ 
lutely upon his concern for the safety of 
every other one in the crew. Our missions 
were around the Mediterranean, and off 
southern Prance. We went down on D-day 
and the whole crew was lost. Some bf us 
were washed ashore; and that’s how 1 come 
to be here.’ 

He seemed exceptionally keen and mature, 
and betrayed amazing understanding of what 
the war was all about, for he explained to 
me that after graduating he had spent 2 
yearn in postgraduate work In Europe. I 
then told him about the progress of the war 
from D-Day on, the final capitulation of 
Germany, and the lateP surrender of Japan, 
without an Invasion. He was more inter¬ 
ested, however, in what 1 hud to tell him 
about the various peace conferences, and 
the plan for the new world order. He 
wanted to know a great deal about the men 
who were sitting in on those conferences. 

“My big regret.** said he, "is that we who 
have not returned will have no say in the 
making of the peace; and 1 do wish that 
some way could be found by which our feel¬ 
ings and Judgments and point of view might 
somehow get across to the people who are 
in the peace making.** He spoke with great 
emotion and earnestness. “Personally I have 
some very strong feelingrs about what ought 
to be done. I think many of our comrades 
whose lives have been fortunately spared 
ought to have more of a say than from what 
you tell me they seem to be having. Not 
many of those fellows who were so eagerly 
provided a seat in a fox hole, or the cockpit 
of a plane, have been allowed to sit in the 
gilded chairs at the peace conference. Surely, 
if we can be trusted and directed to brain 
a Nazi private with the butt of a Qarand, 
or do some pin-point bombing around a great 
cathedral, we ought to be capable of knock¬ 
ing a few heads together with the putt of our 
logic—our moral logic. Some of us went 
over to fight for something we considered 
worth while, and because of our wide educa¬ 
tion we knew what we were fighting for. But 
we began to get a bit screwy when we found 
ourselves doing nothing but destroying. And 
now that the sands of war were running out. 
with little prospect of having anything to say 
about the constructive side oif things, we feel 
shut out. We not only have fought, but we 
have thought, and we have felt, and now 
that our usefulness as destroyers is over, and 
our Job of knocking things to pieces is done— 
we feel frustrated as we watch older men with 
portfolios grabbing all the seats at the table— 
men who have not actually sensed what war 
really means. It is we who have crouched 
with crawing stomachs in fox holes or 


cringed before plexiglass, as we watched the 
fiack coming up at us, who can fully know 
what peace is. We feel an overwhelming 
sense of frustration, of being out off, of never 
having a hand in what is to be done and 
decided.*' 

At that I interrupted him to say that I 
appreciated his point of view, and that to a 
certain extent he was right: but in the last 
analysis he and his comrades must trust the 
older men who will do the peacemaking, and 
v/ho will have the future in their hands, with 
their fountain pens. 

“I do not Inean, of course,” he said, “that 
the peace table should be crowded by boys 
in their early twenties; but there should be 
some provision for yotmger men, thinking 
young men. who have felt the danger side of 
war. and the great good society such as we 
have felt in the comradeship of a squadron.” 
At this point he began to speak as though 
he himself were one of the demobilized re¬ 
turning soldiers. “Certainly our voice ought 
to be heard in the peace recommendations 
and strategies. It’s our generation of young 
men who have been decimated, and many of 
us went into this business voluntarily, with 
the vague idea that we would have a voice 
in what happened afterwards. I know that 
none of my comrades will have a chance to 
pound the table at some Versailles or San 
Francisco Conference; but I certainly would 
like to have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our purposes and ideals, and if I may 
say it humbly, our sacrifices, will not alto¬ 
gether be lost sight of in the snarling and 
quarreling confusion of the older peace¬ 
makers. We could tell them bo much, for 
we who have come through this hell have 
learned so much more about what peace 
means, and many times have listed in our 
minds the elemental things that make for 
peace, as we have made a bomb rdn through 
the flack. But now we are voiceless • • 
“Well,** he continued, after a silence, “we’ve 
done our bit, and we’re through. It is up 
to you who survive us to remember us and 
what we wanted to accomplish. For God's 
sake, don’t let us down at the peace con¬ 
ference; but pause with pen in hand, and 
take my comrades the world over into ac¬ 
count before you put your names to any 
peace document. Remember us. That is all 
we can ask of you now. 

“We belong to a great comradeship on the 
other side, and we would like to rest in the 
confidence that it is not broken on this side, 
and that we have kept the faith.” 

Tliere was a long silence, and the three of 
us instinctively arose and without a word 
saluted, and the two Unknown Soldiers, arm 
in arm. vanished down the steps in the gath¬ 
ering dusk, and disappeared into the marble 
home from whence they had so recently 
emerged, leaving mo to gaze thoughtfully 
upon the inscription, “Here rests in honored 
glory an American soldier known but to God.” 

(NoTX. —The substance and wording of the 
“Unknown Soldier” conversation is taken al¬ 
most verbatim from a letter written by Lt. 
Benjamin McCartney 6 days before he took 
off on his last mission and addressed to his 
copilot, who was then in this country. The 
letter was found a year after his death some¬ 
where in Germany as the squadron had left 
the base in Corsica and moved to Germany 
and was forwarded to his home.) 


The Red Dean 


EXTENSION OF REIilARBS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MXGBIQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 194$ 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 


RxcoEO, 1 Include the following editorial 
from the Detroit Times of January 13, 
1946: * 

TRB XBD DIAM 

The Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
Britain’s Dean of Canterbury—often and ap¬ 
propriately called the “Red dean’* of Britain 
because of his communistic views—has given 
the American people something new to con¬ 
sider in connection with the impending Brit¬ 
ish loan. 

Speaking at a Communist rally in London, 
he said that in everything except religion 
the United States is 100 years behind the 
rest of the world—and that in religion it lb 
150 years behind. 

This seems to come with poor gi‘ace and 
in bad taste from one of the most highly 
placed spiritual advisers of a nation so re¬ 
cently saved—not merely once, but twice— 
from disintegration and destruction In war 
by timely and decisive American interven¬ 
tion. 

However, let us take the *’Red dean” at his 
word. 

If America is so far behind the rest of the 
world in culture and education and all the 
mental and spiritual refinements and espe¬ 
cially in religion, surely America should do 
something about it. 

We should devote all of our enex'gies anci 
resources to the alleviation of this sad con¬ 
dition. 

Of course, if we do this, we will no longer 
be able to divert our resources into loans 
or gifts for the benefit of other nations as 
we have so often done in the past and as 
we are now contemplating doing for the bene¬ 
fit of Britain. 

In fact, the very first segment of our re¬ 
sources we should devote to our own re¬ 
habilitation should be the $4,400,000,000 wc 
have been considering loaning to Britain. 

If we are 100 years behind Britain in ail 
things but religion and 150 years behind her 
in that—as Britain’s Red dean frankly thinks 
and bluntly says—surely our need of the 
money is greater than the need of Britain. 

By all means, therefore, let us keep it— 
since we are advised by so emhient an au¬ 
thority that we havi so great a need for it 

And if we must spend the money, let us 
spend it for the enlightment of our people 
and to lift from them the veil of darkness 
which denies to them the higher and finer 
conditions of life to which those so far ahead 
of us have attained. 

Let us no longer disperse and dissipate our 
resources—of which we are so unaccountably 
in such abundant possession—In profligacy 
abroad, at least until we have bettered our 
condition in sufficient degree that Britain 
can accept our largess as from an equal. 


The Road to Hope 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL C.MICHENER 

OF MZGKXOAIf 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rxcord, I include the following radio 
address of Hon Joseph W Martin, Jr., 
Republican leader of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, over the affiliated stations 
of the National Broadcasting Co. on TM^ 
day evening, January 18. 1946: 

Nobody needs to tell you that the adminis¬ 
tration of our national affairs is lost in con¬ 
fusion. We all know America has been 
divided into factions 
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That is one condition the White House 
cannot blame on the American people. 

It is the fault of administration leadership. 

It is a failure of the men in responsible 
positions. It is the failure of a party—of an 
administration—an administration built up 
on the idea you can get people to work to¬ 
gether under policies which set them against 
each other 

You are wori 7 ing about your responsibili¬ 
ties—and your future. In face of all this ter¬ 
rible uncertainty and confusion Everyone 
Is worried—employers, factory workers, reli¬ 
gious teachers, farmers, housewives, veterans. 
Even little children are worried. Amid talk 
of violence, and war, and dissension, even 
they have been brought under the influence 
of a monstrous fear that has gripped this 
whole Nation 

Pear and concern cover the country. 

That*8 a strange national reaction Tor the 
descendants of pioneers whose courage was 
the foundation of this country, for a people 
who, at the end of this war, were at the pin¬ 
nacle of world-wide influence and whose 
prospects for the future were a shining ex¬ 
ample to all humanity. That’s a very strange 
reaction for a people who In three short years 
out-produced and out-fought the Germans 
who had prepared for 12 years, the Italians 
who had prepared for 20 years, and the Japa¬ 
nese who had prepared for 40 years. 

How can such a preposterous situation come 
about? 

It comes from the failure of administra¬ 
tion leadershlp—of leaders who cannot get 
us going, because they do not agree on where 
to go. 

You and 1 know that unless those in politi¬ 
cal control of this Nation can get together 
on some common ground, then the whole 
fabric of society will tear apart. 

That Is exactly why the Republican mem¬ 
bership of the House and the Senate went 
to work last fall to develop a set of principles 
on which we could all agree, without tndng 
to write in specific details, which naturally 
follow the determination of principles. 

Now principles are mighty important 
things You can’t have leadership without 
them. You cannot have constructive action 
without them. If your principles are wrong 
your actions will be wrong. If you have no 
principles at all—the result can be only the 
kind of confusion we now see all about us. 

We Republicans in the House and Senate, 
said. **hBt us try to apply common sense to 
these problems. Let us recognize there are 
fanners In America and they have s right 
to get along. There are working men and 
women in America and they have a right 
to get along. ’There are white-collar workers 
in America and they have a right to get 
along. Let us recognise there is such a 
thing as management—and a highly skilled 
calling it Is—and managers have a right to 
live. Let us admit there’s such a thing as 
the general public and the general public 
has a right to be served. Let us admit the 
United States is a part of the world and has 
to get along in It somehow. And Anally, let 
us come right out and reoognlee that there 
are some things that are right, soiile things 
that are wrong, and there Is such a force as 
moral principle.” 

We Republicans agreed on a set of prin¬ 
ciples which apply to all the Important ques¬ 
tions facing this generation of Americans. 
We know where we stand. 

Now we have a basis on which to build 
constructive action for the future. That Is 
the road to hope. Election of a Republican 
majority In the House of Representatives and 
In the Senate in IMfl will mean that after 
some 14 years you can expect a Congress 
capable of reaching common-sense agree- 
menti on the solution of national prob¬ 
lems—a Congress capable of legislating In 
behalf of all the people in the United States— 
the gtuurmnty that ea<Ai Individual American 
oltlien, whether he Is a fariner. a factory 
worker, a stodcholder, a manager, or a white- 
collar worker,'Will get a fair break under the 


law. After, 14 years you will no longer see 
the spectacle of a Democratic President lam¬ 
basting a Democratic Senate and a Demo¬ 
cratic House for failing to Jump through 
legislative hoops at his command. 

Now. here are some of the things we be¬ 
lieve In: 

We support the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion for international peace. We look with 
particular hope to the General Assembly as 
the town meeting of the world wherein the 
organized conscience of mankind shall find 
effective expression in behalf of peace with 
Justice. 

We support the Indispensable inter-Ameri¬ 
can system as a regional part of the Interna¬ 
tional organization. 

We will engage in essential International 
relief as a humanitarian obligation and to 
prevent chaos through misery. We demand 
sound management and protection against 
exploitation in this connection. We will as¬ 
sist other nations to rehabilitate themselves 
under arrangements consistent with intelli¬ 
gent American self-interest and over-all 
limitations that shall not Jeopaidize our own 
economic recovery and stability. 

We believe In fulfilling to the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree our war pledges to small nations 
that they shall have the right to choose the 
form of government under which they will 
live and that sovereign rights and self-gov¬ 
ernment shall be restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. We con¬ 
demn any desertion of these principles. 

We advocate ultimate international agree¬ 
ments to stabilize military establishments. 
We demand open diplomacy, at home and 
abroad, and free communication throughout 
the world. 

We consider that the maintenance of a 
strong, solvent, free America Is the basis of 
our greatest contribution to world order. 

Those are our principleB in dealing with 
foreign affairs. Now you will realize why Re¬ 
publicans in the House and in the Senate feel 
very concerned about the actions of the State 
Department and Secretary Byrnes. We are 
opposed to any betrayal of the small nations 
of the world In the making of the peace. We 
believe, and I repeat. In fulfilling our war 
pledges to the small nations that they shall 
have the right to choose the form of govern¬ 
ment under which they will live. There Is 
language that is clear to the Poles. Clear 
to the Yugoslavs. Clear to all the other peo¬ 
ples of the world who now suffer oppression. 

We reject great-power domination of the 
world. We bold that world peace does not 
require us to endorse alien doctrines or to 
abandon efforts to seek Justice for the weaker 
peoples of the world. When we saw that the 
Secretary of State had disregarded the 
guaranties we gave small peoples in the 
Atlantic Charter, we were gravely concerned. 
We gave our word, our men. our xponoy, be¬ 
cause those peoples were promised freedom. 
Our action built up for America a huge 
reservotr of good will all over the world, 
greater than any nation has ever enjoyed in 
history. It was the kind of good will on 
which you could establish real understand¬ 
ing and cooperation between nations. It was 
the kind of good will that would mean suc¬ 
cess of our efforts to outlaw war. We feel 
that If we are going to avoid war, the nattons 
of the world must subscribe to a higher rule 
of law above and beyond the selfish desire 
of any ruthless nation to plunder the wealth 
and to enslave the people of another. 

But how are you going to establish such a 
higher principle unless you observe the first 
fundamental rule of good faith. Who Ukae 
a man or a nation which will dlsregaiA the 
spirit and the letter of a eontraot—in this 
case a blood contract. We must restore con¬ 
fidence between all peoples of the world. 
Global peace wUl never be achieved by com¬ 
pulsion. It must be gained through oonfl- 
denee and tetr deaUng. 

We still must maintain our defense. We 
stand for a well-trained and fully equipped 


Army, Navy, and Air Force adequate to meet 
any emergency under future conditions of 
warfare. It must be supported by the most 
Bclentlflc research, a strong industrial sys¬ 
tem, and adequate reserves of tralneu men 
with the best weapons and equipment. 

We want a strong scientific army. We want 
th' best kind of national defense. This re¬ 
quires a strong Industrial system and a uni¬ 
fied people. Before we can have either a 
strong national defense or a sound foreign 
policy we must begin to clear up our problems 
at home. 

The common-sense approach Is to recog¬ 
nize facts for what they are. and face prob¬ 
lems together in a spirit of cooperation. 
When we cooperate we can work out solutions 
beneficial to Ul. We must stop playing one 
group pff against another to the detriment of 
all 

We all know government alone cannot feed 
the people, nor employ them, nor nuike the 
profits from which new enterprises and new 
Jobs are born. Governments are set up by 
the people. The people are not the pawns 
of government. In other words, the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot create any wealth, anc it, 
therefore, cannot feed you. It has to take 
something away from you first and then gfve 
some of It back to you in another form. But 
government can help its people to prosperity 
by lightening the burdens of debt and taxes, 
laying down the rules of fair play, tfnd pro¬ 
tecting those whose own strength and re¬ 
sources are not suffleient to protect them¬ 
selves. 

We believe equality of opportunity should 
be available to all, regardless of race, creed, 
or beginnings. Every individual should be 
afforded an opportunity to prosper according 
to his talents, his abilities, and his diligence, 
subject only to a like right for his neighbor. 

We condemn the political tactics which 
have resulted in class consciousness and 
strife. We oppose those who would destroy 
us through the continuation of such strife 
and struggle. 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
employers as one of the comerstoneG of com¬ 
petitive enterprise. 

For that purpose we believe that govern¬ 
mental decision must not be substituted for 
free agreement, but governmental machinory 
to promote peaceful settlement of disputes 
should be Imnroved. 

Free collective bargaining and contracts 
resulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to willful 
violence or unlawful destruction of property. 

Boiled down, the essence of our whole 
scheme of life In America Is a three-way 
partnership between money, management, 
and labor. You need money to start and to 
operate a business. You need management 
to make it function and to sell Its products. 
You xieed labor to produce the goods. 

There is another system. You don’t use 
money to start a business uzider that sys¬ 
tem. You use Government power. The 
Government says. ’’Set up these machines 
here and go to work producing You will be 
paid what we think you ought to have. Ton 
stick at your Job, whether you like it or 
not. You stay right there. There will be 
no labor union, either, because the Govern¬ 
ment wants to bear no complaints.” 

Money Is not needed to start a business 
that way. All you need Is forced labor. 

Wdl. we do not believe In that. No Amer¬ 
ican does. 

We believe In the competitive system. 
Under the competitive system people con 
look to profit. Improvement, and advance¬ 
ment. That la why they can put their hearts 
Into their Jobs. That is why they are at¬ 
tracted to work. Money, too. has to be at¬ 
tracted to work. Management has to be at¬ 
tracted to work. In addition they all have 
to work together. ’That is why. Republicans 
are opposed to Government extravagance 
and hl^ taxes and Interference by Govern¬ 
ment for political reasons with the plans 
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and the conditions under which the co¬ 
operation of money, management, 'and labor 
Is possible. Responsibility and integrity, 
sanctity of word and contract, mutual tol¬ 
erance and honest effort by each side to 
understand the rights and needs of the 
other, and by both to consider the rights 
of the whole people—these are the essen¬ 
tials of Industrial peace, production and 
prosperity. That is why we’re against the 
baiting of labor, the undermining of man¬ 
agement, or the demoralisation of money. 

By the same token we are against any 
abuse of power by money, management, or 
labor. 

We want more people to have more money. 
We want that money to buy more of the good 
things of life We want to glre you an ex¬ 
panding economy, an expanding hope, a 
strong nation, a united nation. • 

The restoration of this Nation of ours to 
health and vigor in an era of good will must 
be based on recognition of the common wel¬ 
fare. The interests of all men and all 
women and all children are bound up m and 
cannot be separated from the restoration of 
truth, honesty, courage, and principle, not 
only in the conduct of our Government but 
in the conduct of all otir national, interna¬ 
tional, and even personal relationships. We 
must discard that kind of thinking which 
can tear a whole nation apart In class or 
racial rivalries and hatreds: the kind of 
thinking 'which makes deceit and evasion 
a policy of government: we must avoid the 
Immoral and irreligious standard of expedi¬ 
ency. which betrays the best instincts of 
America. This Nation has grown great be¬ 
cause its people have been great. Our na¬ 
tional character has been great because our 
personal philosophy of government was great. 
Our Nation has achieved because our people 
achieve. 

The conscience of the paopia must be rein¬ 
stated as the conscience of the Government. 
We must raise agsiln as our Ideals those 
principles which supported the Declaration 
of Independence, and out of which our Con¬ 
stitution had its birth. 

You and I know that the only way a nation 
can make a shining mark in history is to 
be true to its own greatness. The leadership 
of the United States must be as great as the 
people of the United States, and you, my 
friends, are the only ones who can make it sa 
Good night. 


Pint in War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF ZZXIMOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune of January 
20, 1946: 

FIRST IN WAX 

Within the last week there have been two 
impressive tributes to the patriotism of Chi¬ 
cago, of niinols, and of the Bliddle West. 
The war finance committee has announced 
that Illinois was first among large quota 
States In the sale of B bonds during the Vic¬ 
tory Loan drive. Sales totaling $163,687,000 
were 112 percent of quota. Another Middle 
Western State, Michigan, was third in the 
national ranking. 

Col. John Sleaak, on the eve of his retire¬ 
ment as chief of the Chicago ordnance dis¬ 
trict, comprising eight States of the Middle 
West, called attention to an even more grati¬ 
fying performance by this area. In the di¬ 


rect supply of war material the Chicago ord¬ 
nance district produced during the war more 
than $5,300,000,000 of ordnance—more than 
20 percent of all that was produced in the 
Nation. Of this, northern Ulinois and In¬ 
diana alone produced $3,400,000,000 worth. 

Among the ordance Items which flowed to 
American armies at the front from the Chi¬ 
cago district were 19,178 tanks and gun motor 
carriages, 237,529 trucks, 227.151.000 shells 
up to 90 mm.. 23.408,000 shells of 105 mm. 
and larger. 23,216,000 bombs, 64.866 gun 
tubes, 26,268 gUn carriages and mounts, 638,- 
000 .30 cuiber carbines, and 2.166.236,000 
machine gun bullet cores. Output of these 
dimenelons would provide munitions for 
great armies. Chicago district production 
was a heavy factor in bringing the victory. 

Colonel Slezak called this accomplishment 
a production miracle and credited it direct¬ 
ly to the patriotic spirit of the Middle West. 
“The record,” he said, “is the more amazing 
when we consider that before the war started 
the Middle West knew little about making 
war equipment.” That is true. There had 
never been interest in this sector in the prof¬ 
its to be had from munitions. Munitions 
and wars are Inseparable and the Middle West 
knew that war meant death, debt, and In¬ 
calculable disruption in the Nation and the 
world. Transitory profits exacted at such a 
terrific offset did not appeal to our Indus¬ 
trialists and workers—especially when the 
gains were to be derived from wars that were 
not America’s concern. 

Because of this dedication of middle west¬ 
erners to America’s welfare, and to America’s 
alone, the Central States were a favorite butt 
In the prewar and early war days. A propa¬ 
ganda campaign, organized and inspired by 
eastern interventionists and the New Deal 
administration, sneered at what was called 
Isolationism, but which, then as now, was 
dedication to country without reference to 
the imperialist Interests of Britain and Rus¬ 
sia. 

But when the country landed in the Jam 
which the war party had so persistently and 
cunningly sought, it was the Middle West 
which responded wholeheartedly. This sec¬ 
tion supplied fighting men without peers. It 
produced war materials in vast quantities. 
Again and again Illinois met its war-bond 
quotas and led the States in purchases. 

The chaos of the world today; the bank¬ 
ruptcy of American foreign policy; domestic 
strife: the discontent of the soldiers held 
against their will on overseas duty; the ren¬ 
aissance of Communist disruption: the mort¬ 
gage on the future in the form of an enor¬ 
mous debt; and the aimless drifting of the 
country—^these are the poor reward of middle 
western patriotism, which contributed so 
greatly to victory in a war that middle west¬ 
erners didn't want. 


Matthew Fontaine Maury, Pioneer in the 
Science of Navigation 


SXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAEOLCNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address deliv¬ 
ered by me on January 20. 1946. before 
the Arlington (Va.) Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy at 
a special ceremony in honor of heroes of 
the Southern Confederacy, presided over 
by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Fred: 


Matthew Fontaine Maurt, Pioneer in the 
S cxsNCB OF Navigation 

lu the War Between the States the fight¬ 
ing forces cf the South were in almost everj^ 
engagement greatly outnumbered by the 
armies of the Northern States. In the mat¬ 
ter of resources, the same lack of parity 
existed; the South was greatly outweighed 
by the North in industrial capacity to wage 
war. 

That our Southern Confederacy accom¬ 
plished so much with BO little may be at¬ 
tributed to two things; 

First, the .incomparable courage and sac¬ 
rificial devotion to duty of the men fighting 
for the cause of the Confederacy. 

Second, the wealth of talent provided by 
Southern-born leaders in almost every field 
of endeavor who returned to take up the 
defense of their native soil. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury was one of those 
leaders. 

AUTHORITT ON NAVIGATION 

At the early age ol 30, Maury established 
himself as an authority of international 
fame on the subject of navigation by pub¬ 
lishing a groat scientific and technical man¬ 
ual which appeared under the title of ”A New 
Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Navi¬ 
gation.” His later published works in¬ 
cluded: “Wind and Current Charts of the 
North Atlantl ” “The Physical Geography of 
the Seas,” and “Explanation and Sailing Di¬ 
rections to Accompany the Wind and Current 
Charts,” in addition to many others too 
numerous to mention here. 

We may perceive from the titles of his 
books that in his writings he undertook to 
advance the art and science of navigation by 
providing a more logical basis for its opera¬ 
tions. In his research into such subjects as 
wind currents, Maury helped point the future 
cl navigation away from dependence on 
guesswork. The influence which Maury ex¬ 
erted in this connection Is reflected in the 
present-day high state of perfection existing 
in the art of navigation, not only on the seas 
but in the newer stage of navigation, the air, 
where pilots rely on the indications of care¬ 
fully prepared data of the type originated 
by Maury and not the smallest degree of 
guesswork. 

A great number of Maury’s books were 
adopted as standard texts by naval institu¬ 
tions throughout the world, including our 
own United States Naval Academy at Annap¬ 
olis. And incidentally, if you were to visit 
the Naval Academy today, you would note 
that one of the most impressive structures 
there bears the name. “Maury Hall.” Also 
you would most certainly learn that midship¬ 
men of the Academy know a great deal about 
Matthew Fontaine Maury. One of the 
Academy’s most sought after honors is the 
Maury prize, awarded annually. 

The man we have been talking about was 
bom only a short way down the road from 
here, at Fredericksburg. In spite of all his 
distinguished attainments, X do not believe 
that Maury would object to our thinking of 
him as home folks, and I propose to do so In 
my concluding remarks. 

RBCOStMENDED STEADINESS OF PURPOSE 

From Maury’s writings 1 have found a 
message which he left for his home folks, a 
message which, upon this occasion to honor 
his memory, 1 recommend to you as strongly 
as his scientific writings are recommended 
to navigators everywhere. In this home- 
folks message to a cousin Maury said: 

“I don’t think that so much depends upon 
intellect as is generally supposed, but indus¬ 
try and steadiness of purpose—they are the 
things.” 

In a day when opponents of the tried and 
true American way of life seem to be organ¬ 
izing in an all-out effort to substitute for the 
principles of free enterprise, which rewards 
a man for effort, initiative, and merit, the 
promisee of a deadly concept which holds 
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tlmt the Gormment rtuniK! glvt * man his 
•osttnanov whether be works for and earns 
It or not—In this day of challenge to the 
prinolplee which made our country preemi¬ 
nently the fttoet prosperous in the world, it is 
well to remember, as Bfaury said. *4ndustry 
and steadiness of purpose, they are the 
things." 


lUMWkter SpMkt Plainly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 

OF 

HON. C. JASPER BELL 

or inaeouii 

XM THE HOX78B OP EUBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. BBtL. Mr. Speaker, tinder leave 
to extend by remarks in the Rxcord, I in¬ 
clude the following editorial from the 
Independence Examiner, Independence, 
Mo., Friday, January 18,1946: 

SLAUOHTm SPBAXa VLAINLT 

Representative Room O. SLAtroimn does 
not use common political language In dealing 
with problems that he bellcvea are vital. He 
chops right at the heart of the tree and lets 
the cblpa fall where they may. 

In his address to Congress yesterday he di8> 
played a keen understanding of the public 
at this time He knows what the people of 
his home community and of the Nation are 
thinking about in connection with the strike 
situation. He knows that they are concerned 
regarding their own rights and are greatly 
worried about the future under existing uni¬ 
lateral labor laws and policies. 

His remarks should not be considered as an 
attack upon the administration. He rather 
conferred a favor on national leaders by help¬ 
ing to bring out in the open the two major 
problems now facing the country and by 
showing how they are so intertwined that 
care and Judgment must be used in solving 
each of them lest the solution of one may 
prevent the solution of the other. Now 
when we are in the throes of strikes, tired 
and disgusted, we may hasten to bring about 
relief from the troubles between labor and 
management without giving due considera¬ 
tion to inflationary posslbilitlea. If to fur¬ 
ther increase wages an Increase in pricer be 
granted, the dam against inflation will be 
further weakened and it will soon become so 
weak that It will entirely crumble away. 
When that happens the wage earners will be 
much worse off than if their earnlnga re¬ 
mained at the present standard. 

Slaugrtsb has made many laborltes boil¬ 
ing mad. and his tacUcs have been questioned 
by some of the admlntsti^atlon leaders, but he 
has helped to make the issues clear, and his 
courage is generally admired. 


Governor Dewey Mekiiif Provisions in 
New York SttU To Protect People of 
That State WIm Certaia Federal Con- 
trola Are ReiBOTed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WRICHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the House to a 


very significant letter which Republican 
standard bearer, Thomas E. Dewey, 
wrote on December 22 to the Honorable 
Benjamin F. Feinberg, president pro tem¬ 
pore of the New York State Senate, and 
to the Honorable Oswald D. Heck, speak¬ 
er of the New York State Assembly. The 
letter is as follows: 

More than 1,000,000 veterans are coming 
back from military service to resume normal 
peacetime living In our State. Hundreds of 
thousands of war workers are likewise re¬ 
turning to their home towns after 4 years 
of service in war plants throughout the 
State and Nation. 

As you know, the State administration, 
through its various departments, is doing 
everything in its power to provide emergency 
shelter for returning veterans and their fam¬ 
ilies. The State administration is also cut¬ 
ting the red tape of government to insure 
the rapid conversion of existing buildings to 
adequate living qiiarters on former military 
installations for nearly 10,000 persons. We 
will continue to devote mixch of our effort 
In on attempt to meet this critical bousing 
shortage. 

But the citlEens of our State may soon be 
faced with another problem—one which 
could easUy affect every individual through¬ 
out the State who lives in or desires to live 
In a rented house or apartment. 

During the war the Federal Government, 
carrying out Its emergency wartime powers 
and acting through the OPA. put into effect 
a Nation-wide policy of rent control on dwell¬ 
ing units This policy protects the tenant 
from excessive rent and greatly curtailed the 
threat of eviction. 

These Federal controls, however, are only 
of a temporary nature and might be removed 
some time next year. It Is imperative, there¬ 
fore. that the State of New York take action 
in the coming session of the legislature to 
protect the tenants of our State against in¬ 
flationary increases In rent. The problem is 
not limited solely to the State—it Is Nation¬ 
wide—but I believe that New York must take 
action now to protect Its citizens 

We dare not risk widespread dispossessions 
In our State. We must not remain blind to 
the possibility that if we do not act we could 
be faced with serious economic dislocations 
which could amount to nothing short of 
disaster 

I am writing you tn ask that you Join with 
Senator Feinberg In appointing at the 
earliest possible moment an Informal com¬ 
mittee from the legislature to study this en¬ 
tire problem of controlling our dwelling 
reiYtols so that action can be taken on it in 
the coming legislative session. Commis¬ 
sioner Stlchman. of the division of housing, 
and my counsel, Mr. Blrtell. will be available 
to the committee for a consultation, and I 
shall be happy to dlsctiss the proposed pro¬ 
gram witli them as soon as they are ready. 

The entire problem of limiting rentals and 
the manner in which they should be limited 
is one which will require the greatest wisdom. 
In addition. It must be determined whether 
in the event the OPA is terminated this 
function should be taken over by a State ad¬ 
ministrative agency or whether it should be 
performed by the courts under careful rules, 
as has been done with commercial property. 
The whole Held of new building remains one 
for careful consideration, and the question 
whether It should be included In rent con¬ 
trol is one as to which the committee, I am 
sure, will wish to take expert testimony, 
I know that you will agree that it Is our duty 
during this critical housing shortage to as¬ 
sure the right of any tenant paying a reason¬ 
able rental to occupy his premises without 
fear of eviction or threat of payment of 
extortionate rental. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas E. Dewey. 


I want to read again two paragraphs 
from this letter: 

During the war the Federal Government, 
carrying out its emergency wartime powers 
and acting ttirough the OPA, put into effect 
a Nation-wide policy of rent control on 
dwelling units. This policy protects the ten¬ 
ant tflrom excessive rent and greatly curtailed 
the threat at eviction 

These Federal controls, however, are only 
of a temporary nature and might be re¬ 
moved sometime next year. It ie Imperative, 
therefore, that the State of New York take 
action in the coming seseion of the legislature 
to protect the tenants of our State against 
Inflationary Increases in rent. The problem 
is not limited solely to the State—it is Na¬ 
tion-wide—but I believe that New York must 
take action now to protect Its oitlxens. 

I suspect, Mr. Speaker, that this may 
be an attempt by New Yorl real-estate 
people to supplant effective OP/ controls 
with weak State controls, but I submit 
there never was a clearer recognition of 
the continuing need for rent controls 
than that contained in this letter. Ob¬ 
viously. any Republican Member of the 
House who opposes continuation of rent 
control will go against a clear recognition 
of the need for it on the part of their 
party’s standard bearer. 

Congress is going to have to vote on 
the issue soon. I trust the Republican 
Members will follow Mr. Dewey in sup¬ 
porting continued rent control so long 
as the housing shortage remains acute. 


Reports From European Labor—I 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICrUT 

IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATHTCS 
Monday, January 21. 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in fui’ther docu¬ 
mentation of the desperate conditions 
now prevailing in the liberated areas of 
our allies In Europe, I want to call at¬ 
tention to therfollowing excerpts from re¬ 
ports of the secretary-general, and of 
the Netherlands governmental delegate 
to the International Labor Conference, 
twenty-seventh session, held at Paris, 
France, October 15-November 6,1945. 

These factual and statistical state¬ 
ments axe of value to Americans in and 
out of government for arriving at a ti*ue 
conception of Europe today: 

ExcxBPTS From Provision At Record. Twenty- 

SEVENTH Session International Labor 

CONFERENCE, PARIS, OCTOBER 1&-NOVEMBER 

6, 1945 

THE DIRECTOR'S REPORT: OtBCUSSXON 

Tbe bBCRBTARY General. It would not be 
proper for me to make any suggestion to the 
delegates as to what they ehould say in dis¬ 
cussing the report which 1 have laid before 
you. I think, however. I might be permitted, 
as secretary-general of this Conference, to 
make a suggestion of a general cbaractor 
which. If it is followed. 1 believe would en¬ 
able this Conference to render a service to 
the worh at this time. In San Francisco 
some short weeks ago the United Nations laid 
the foundation of a world eystem designed 
to to secure to the world enduring peace and 
the possibUlty of building a clvUization In 
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Which there shall be economic secui'lty and a 
rising standard of living for all. 

Since that time we have entered upon 
what the Journalists call the atomic age, and 
Mr. Attlee, speaking in London only a few 
days ago, said that the choice before man is 
to have one world or none. The oneness of 
that world will not be creatsu by any texts or 
any agreements. It can only grow out of 
sympathy and understanding between the 
peace-loving nations of the world. But that 
sjrmpathy and understanding will be ineffec¬ 
tive if it is not based upon knowledge. 

We who have come across the sea have suf¬ 
fered some minor discomforts in Paris. We 
have been shocked to discover how grave 
have bee^ the ravages of war on this conti¬ 
nent. We have. I think, been fiUed with ad¬ 
miration at the obeerfulneas, the. courage, 
and the endurance of the people of Paris. 
But our experience must necessarily be very 
limited. 

My suggestion, therefore, is this: We have 
in this Conference the representatives, gov¬ 
ernmental, employer and worker, from those 
countries In Europe which were successively 
invaded, occupied, and enslaved. These rep¬ 
resentatives, speaking from this tribune, are 
in a position to give to you and to the world 
an authoritative picture of the conditions on 
the continent of Europe which has not yet 
been given and which could not be given in 
any other way. They will give it to whom? 
They will give it, if they follow my sugges¬ 
tion, to an audience which has a special char¬ 
acter. They will give It to the representa¬ 
tives of governments, to the representatives 
of great organisations of workers, and of the 
powerful organisations of employers who 
are the best intermediaries through whom 
that picture can be authoritatively carried to 
the rest of the world. 

When I make this suggestion 1 am not 
unmindful of the fact-^nor indeed will the 
conference be unmindful—that there are 
other regions of the world in which grave 
problems have to be faced. But the world 
is one world, and If we can take this small 
step of utilizing this meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Labor Conference In the center of 
Europe to secure this picture of the economic 
and social problems which have to be faced 
in Europe, we shall have made a contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of the world's problem 
as a whole. 

It Is one world. We cannot hope to secure 
the objects of economic security and a 
rising standard of living in a mutilated 
world—and by a mutilated world I mean 
a world in which an exhausted Europe can¬ 
not play her full part and make her f\ill 
contribution. We cannot hope to see a pros¬ 
perous world If a battered and dismasted 
Europe is allowed to drift onto the rooks 
of economic disaster. We should, I think, 
bear in our minds the truth which we ac¬ 
claimed at Philadelphia, that poverty any¬ 
where Is a menace to prosperity everywhere 
(No. 9. p. 85). 

Mr. VAN DEN TiMPXL (Government delegate, 
Netherlands). On two occasions already I 
have had the honor of representing the oc¬ 
cupied Netherlands, the first time at the 
International Labor Conference at New York, 
in 1041, and the second time in 1944 at 
Philadelphia. I now represent a free Hol¬ 
land. We are grateful for the liberation, and 
we are very thankful to the valient men 
and women from the Allied nations who 
took such an enormous part in this libera¬ 
tion. But it Is a great heartbreak for us to 
realize the Indescribable misery of our 
country, caused by the merciless foe; and the 
same remarks apply to Indonesia. 

It would carry us too far to attempt to 
give an extensive picture of all the suffering 
which our country has had to endure, of 
the economic, social and ffnanoial disruption, 
of the great general shortage of the primary 
necessities of life, and of the great misery, 
both physical and moral, which, moreover, 
still exists. This picture, however, must in 


many respects resemble that of other Euro¬ 
pean peoples—both great and small—which 
have been victims of German brutality. 

In many respects the Netherlands Is one 
of the most tried and tormented of the 
border countries of Germany. This is partly 
due to the fact that the glorious attack of 
the All lee In the autumn of 1944 could not 
be brought to a successful issue. The Allies 
performed outstanding deeds of heroism 
during the battle of Arnhem. But this tem¬ 
porary failure had awful consequenoee for 
our country. There followed the terrible 
winter 1944-45. A part of otq country 
had already fallen a prey to the sea. After 
the battle at Arnhem the Germans sjrste- 
matically extended the inundation, and a 
considerable part of the country waa flooded. 

In consequence of the herolo strike of the 
railway personnel who came out on strike at 
the request of the Allied Command, practi¬ 
cally all civilian transport had come to a 
standstill. Very soon famine was raging in 
the towns of an already exhausted country. 
During that winter our families lived on a 
few potatoes, with now and then a piece of 
bread, but chiefly on sugar beets. Fuel was so 
scarce that people demolished the houses in 
order to get firewood. Hunger oedema spread 
rigidly. 

If this situation had lasted even for a short 
time longer the consequences would have 
been catastrophic. These months of famine 
have Imprinted deep marks on our people. 

The 6th of May 1946 saw the liberation 
of the Netherlands. As from this date recon¬ 
struction has been firmly taken In hand, 
and one can already notice a considerable 
progress compared with the deepest point of 
misery and dislocation. The Supreme Allied 
Headquarters greatly and efliclently assisted 
us with food supplies, which have been deeply 
appreciated, and help was rendered to us by 
various countries in different ways. As a re¬ 
sult of this aid and of our own efforts we 
progress step by step. The Dutch people 
eagerly desire to rise to their former state 
of prosperity and social progress after this 
catastrophe, which overtook us through no 
fault of our own. 

But It would be dangerous to give free rein 
to Illusions. Reconstruction and rebuilding 
are still in their very early stages, and if relief 
and help for rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion were stopped or reduced, or if some mis¬ 
fortune were to befall us, the consequences 
for our people would be very grave indeed. 
It is an unfortunate coincidence that at the 
same time Indonesia, as a result of Japanese 
aggression. Is In very difficult circumstances, 
and that the reconstruction and reinforce¬ 
ment of the basis for future cooperation, on 
the principle of equality, must be accom¬ 
plished at a time when we need simultan¬ 
eously so much of our energy for the recon¬ 
struction of the European part of the King¬ 
dom. 

Restricting my remarks to the Netherlands. 
I have to point out with much emphasis 
that, though we are making good progress, a 
satisfactory restoration will reqiUre great 
efforts over a long period. This reconstruc¬ 
tion will only succeed on condition that 
international help during the transition pe¬ 
riod Is really effective. There Is no doubt 
about the fact that the prolongation of eco¬ 
nomic and social dislocation in Western 
Europe involves great dangers, not only 
to the countries directly concerned but also 
to the international eituation as a whole. 

We are gathered here in order to further 
the great purposes of the International 
Labor OrgaxilBaUon, but we must fully realize 
that the problem concerning full employ¬ 
ment and social progress in the countries 
we have in mind will not arise in the near 
future in the ordinary and traditional way. 
These countries must first of all, if I may 
say so, embark on a stn^le to maintain 
themselves by very elementi^ methods, and 
they will have to seek sympathy and help 
from the Allies. 


The Acting Director states In his excellent 
report, on page 161, that "the immediate 
problems of Europe were vastly graver in 
nature and extent than had been assumed." 
We are longing for the realization of the 
social aims of the International Labor Or¬ 
ganization both In our own country and 
throughout the world, but. as the Acting 
Director very rightly states, on page 161, 
"long-term policy has no significance unless 
the short-term policy has been successful." 

Confining myself to the Netherlands, the 
dislocation everywhere is still tremendous, 
the food supply is still scanty, there Is an 
appaUing shortage of clothes, shoes, and all 
types of requirements. This shortage of the 
necessities of daily life literally gnaws the 
energy of the population. Public-health 
conditions are still bad; the mortality rate la 
high, while infant mortaliW. <or example, 
is at present still nearly four times the nor¬ 
mal figure. There is an acute housing short¬ 
age. In dletricts where bombing or land 
warfare caused widespread destruction peo¬ 
ple now live in cellars and bams. 

The picture of the economic life is by no 
means much more favorable. None of ue will 
ever forget the eight after the German with¬ 
drawal of the desolate and grey water sides 
covering the once prosperous and fertile ter¬ 
ritories. Economic life has been totally un¬ 
dermined by the occupation. In particular 
threo principal factors, complicated by many 
others, dominate the situation—transport 
difficulties, the shortage of electrical energy, 
and the shortage of raw materials. 

The merchant navy has dropped to half its 
former tonnage, and for the time being thle 
remainder Is almost exclusively in Allied 
service. The inland fleet, which Is of enor¬ 
mous Importance in our country with Its net¬ 
work of Inland waterways, has suffered great 
losees. The railways, In addition, have also 
suffered enormously. The coal output must 
be considered as very precarious. Industry, 
In which half the population of the Nether¬ 
lands makes Its living, has been seriously af¬ 
fected by the looting and destruction of its 
machinery and equipment. Nevertbelese 
every effort has been made to restart Indus¬ 
try. Work Is carried out with the limited fa¬ 
culties at our disposal, but for the near fu¬ 
ture everything depends on the possibility of 
fresh supplies. 

The monetary system and public finances 
have been dislocated In an almost incredible 
manner. Strong measures have been taken 
to purify our monetary system. Radical 
financial reforms are in preparation. The 
national debt has mounted fantastically. 
Energetic steps are being taken to keep price 
and wage levels under control. But, under 
present circumstances, It is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to reach definite and lasting results—all 
this without even mentioning the moral con¬ 
sequences of the war and of occupation, and 
the evU influence on youth, teaching, and 
education. 

As to the labor market, a general well- 
founded survey is difficult to effect In these 
times of changing circumstances. Some 
oharaoterlstlcs, however, can be given. Intel¬ 
lectual and skilled labor is actually very much 
in demand. Thle ie to he explained partly 
by the temporary extension of controlling 
bodies in every walk of social life and partly 
by the time lag In training caused by the war. 

Of course, there Is also the demand for 
ordinary labor for the work of clearing away 
debris and for repairs. The Government has 
Just Issued an order whereby the superfluous 
laborers of the towns are forced to accept 
work in the devastated areas under penalty 
of the loee of their right to unemployment 
benefit. 

In spite of the demand for repairs, the 
danger of unemployment liuks in the dis¬ 
tance. The only possible solution is to be 
foimd in the restoration of normal produc¬ 
tion, and resumption of normal production, 
as I have already mentioned, is none too 
near. 
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It te obvlout tbftt tht iMTotoleni of refltttu- 
tte of aiMl In connection thorowttb 

tbo prriMom o< trslnlng ond rctrolning, will 
piiSr Ml Imiierteiit port m tkde nqicct. 
mtmilkf ^kjm lo tbo ImporUnee of the 
•duontlon of srcutH, obmI ilwe core to be de- 
y ota d to phfaknl and mantel haattlL But 
tbii, too. cannot too fcaUeed in the ebeance 
jf a normal economy; and again normal 
pBOduetion cannot be obtained In the ab- 
muff of international cooperation. 

Xn thla connection we rentuxe* in this In¬ 
ternational sattaering. to make the follow¬ 
ing obeervationa. The poaltion of a cmaU 
nation in the atruggle for recovery !&» under 
the preaent international political and eco¬ 
nomic clrcumstancea* far from favoraUe. 
Ihe small nation is in many reepecta de¬ 
pendent on the other powers. Take, for In- 
atance, tha material etolen by the enemy, a 
large part of which is still in Germany. It 
would not be unreasonable to expect that a 
member of the united and vietorloos nations 
could retrieve, wlrthln a reasonable time. Its 
steden property from the country of the 
beaten enemy, so that Its own wounds ccfuld 
be healed and Its rehabilitation furthered. 
But a small notion te dependent on the 
Great Powers: and while these powers are 
full of understanding and ready to help, 
this pr oces s of restitutton takes a very long 
ttwiii indeed under the present eireum- 
stance s l onger than can be borne by an 
exhausted people. 

The problem, however, must be visuaUmd 
on broader Itnea. Tha prea en t diatreas te so 
great that the question of aulBclent help to 
the liberated eountrias te one of tile and 
death. Tet it to only during a period of 
tranaitlOQ that a nation can live on help 
from abroad 

The Betherianda have atwaya acted on the 
principle that they win pay, up to the Ihnft 
of their eapacHy. for the goods they receive, 
and they long for the time when tli^ win be 
able to pay regularly for their imports with 
their own exports a^ services, as they have 
always done In the past. But to do this 
necessltatce. apart from the roeonstructtaii 
of maohlncfT and of produethm. and the 
dtopoaal of raw xnatarlato. the paealblhty of 
reviving ecKpoita aa soon as the mat ala- 
mcotary needs have been satisfied. One of 
tbe obataclca to tha more or leta complste 
racovary of the Uberalad oonntrtoa in the 
near future la the fact that thair export 
markets will for the tiiiia being be unat¬ 
tainable, If not entirely lost. This appUea 
to countries both largs mmI smaU. 

We are obliged to apeak frankly about this 
matter. In this respset also the positkm of 
tha small countrtos. whl^ pla]M an hn- 
partant part hi the International market ba^ 
fora the war, te more diAenlt because of tha 
tact that tha pradomtnating lywit ton of tha 
great powers prevents them from i pft o ano - 
%ag to any great estotit the develapment of 
the intensatlcnal and monetary policy. 
Thair poasibmty of atff^elp in these mat- 
tecs Is Umltad, ami. m my opinknu Ula thsrs 
that a great danger lies for me future da* 
vdopmsnt and enfoccement of the intama- 
spirit, for tha fetilng of solldsrtty, lev 
iwtamaUonal relatioiishlpa» and for damoo- 
racy. 

Tha return to a more or leas normal state 
of aflaixs la tha Ubaratad and davaalatad 
aountrlaa wlU ht a quastkm cf many yaara. 
ama if Intarmaiosal aoildailty fuUy dt- 
valflpa. Tha aU-toaportant epkastios te; 
**WiU this solidarSty manlfast Itself in tha 
light way, on a sound haaia, while at tha aama 
tii—p rernaming •f’Caellvaaflid oogapsehansIvaT* 
It aaema to me Impoaethla to over empha ai aa 
tha Intarast of tha whole wcarld in tha 
aebtovamant of an early and aound racovary 
by a oommon affect. 

paaca» damooracy, and social pcogrsM are 
hare at ataka. Wa need not have any Blu- 
alona about tha widawtMd lamienaa id anti, 
damocrattc or totalitarian fascist thought in 
aU fenas and diigutoaa in many parts of tha 
world. Tht economic and social misery in 


the period between tha two wars was one of 
the nudn rsnsiw of this phenomenon. Gar* 
man nsaiam hMpbred hope in asany faaarta 
at the time cf its rise to powar. Do not let 
ua undasestimata tha algnificance and tha 
force of thaaa inftuaivaaa, do not let ua under" 
es t i ma t e the influence of the yaara of eco* 
nomic and aocial misery on the of a 

tormented generation. It might wall prove 
disastrous If, attar tha total defeat of faactem, 
there should follow years and years of eco¬ 
nomic and social destruction, of misery and 
disillusionment, while democracy should fail 
to find a solution for the inevitable 
difficultiea. 

Allow me to streas another point of view 
in this respect. The world wants at this 
moment commodities of every kind. Bui 
during the war the free countries have de¬ 
veloped an enormotis power of production, 
and this power wlD be maintained after the 
conversion from war economy to peace econ¬ 
omy. It may wen be that the time Is not 
so far away when it wm be dUflcuIt to find 
a market for this growing production, while 
many parts of the earth wfll be destitute. 
The marketing dilBculties of wen-equipped 
induatries pro^cing at fun speed win be 
Increased by the ptxrGhesing power in many 
parts of Btprope and other continents, which 
Is stin Inadequate. Depressions, though not. 
of course, really comparable to the depres¬ 
sion of the thirties, win become manifest 
and will have tbe same effect. The result 
win be a fatal state of affairs, especially in 
those countries still in the acute stage at 
recovery and rehabllltatloR. Tbe political 
and social repercussions would then be 
catastrophic. 

We realtxe with a feeling of gratitude thst 
the free peoplfis have already prooceded to 
set up the machinery necessary to Insure the 
smooth progre s s of the future political, eco¬ 
nomic. and social d e v rtopm ent of the work!. 
We applaud tbe application of tbe func¬ 
tional principle In the new world organi- 
aation. It remains to the gkxry of the deeply 
re g re t ted Bresfclent RooseveK. and It is sn 
invatuahle result of the great Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can cooperatifMi during the war, that this 
ilevelopiiieikt has aheady been prepared and 
tbe foundations laid for the future organisa- 
tkms. 

But It te now most urgent that this in¬ 
ternational machinery, animated by tbe 
spirit of the Atlantic CSiarter, should be set 
to xfork without tMay to relieve the acute 
dtotr eai. and, above all. to shorten the period 
of recovery, rehabilitation, and reoonstme- 
tioo. This would enable impovertolied Bu- 
rope, bled white by a cruel war, to reach a 
Idiase in which a new and happ^ structure 
could he built aa a aoUd economic and aocial 
basis (Ho. 12, pp. dA-6g>. 


Who It Strflkiiig? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


nr THB HOUSB OF RBFRBSENTATIVES 

Momday. JaMmant 

Mrs. DOXXTLAB Of California. Bdr. 
Qpeaker. whfle Congress has been in re¬ 
cess the X7AW-CXO-QM strike has con- 
tinued» with a great loas to the Natioa, 
to the corpcxratifln, and to the strikers 
tat wages wlileti they would have received 
had tbe strike not occurred. 

Hi addition to the direct loss suf¬ 
fered by tbe parties to the dispute, re¬ 
conversion has been slowed up. 

In this and other industrial disputen 
the puhHo is often too prone to accept 
the eawr eaptonation of blaming labor* 


without inquiring too closely into tbe cir¬ 
cumstances which led the workers to the 
final desperate step of going out on strike, 
cutting off their wages, their means of 
dafly livelihood, and imperiling their se¬ 
curity for tbe future. 

Fortmiately, in the OM dispute, the 
union has, from tbe beginning of its 
negotiations gone to unusual pains to lay 
its ease before the public. I refer to 
pages 9939-9946 of the Comgrisszonal 
Ricobo of October 24, 1945, containing 
the teiU cl a wire addressed to Senator 
Jambs E. Murbat, by Waltcar P. Reuther. 
vice president and director of the OM 
Department. TJAW-dO, and the text of 
part I. part H. section 1, and part n. 
section 2, of the union’s October eco¬ 
nomic brief; and pages 10411-10414 of 
the CoMGBBSaioiiAi. RBOCMm ol November 
6.19#5, containing part n, section 3 of the 
October economic brief submitted by the 
union, inserted by the senior Senator 
from Idaho. 

At this point under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Bscoid the text of the 
UAW-CIO Oeneral Motors’ council letter 
to President Truman dated January 13. 
and also an article appearing in the Jan¬ 
uary 12,1946, issue of the Nation, setting 
forth bri^Iy the union’s position in the 
wage dispute which is now 59 days old: 
[From the New York 'nmea of January 14, 


Text or QM Strike Couw cil ’s Letter to 
P mSIDETfT TSUBlAir 

Osnocr, January 13.—The text of the letter 
which the General Motors council of the CIO 
United Auto Workers sent to President Tru¬ 
man today foUows; 

"Delegates to the NaUonal UAW-CIO Gen¬ 
eral iflotoni Conference, representing 300.000 
wor k e rs on strike, have carefully considered 
the report of your fact-finding board In a 
HMCial meeting in Detroit today. 

-We have voted to recommend to the Gen¬ 
eral Motenrs workers that they accept the 
board's recoenmendations of a 10»4-cent-an- 
hour wage increase and reinstatement of tbe 
1945 oonWact on the following eonditions: 

-That you are sucoessful in persuading the 
corporation to reconsider and accept the 
boardti recommendations by January 21.1946. 
We are willing to postpone achievement of 
our full equity In the situation in the public 
Interest. For that reason, and that alone, 
we make the above offer. 

-Unless the corporation changes its present 
position and accepts the recommendations, 
it must assume full responsibility for pro¬ 
longing tbe strike and for forcing upon the 
Oeneral Motors strikers and the Nation fm- 
ther bantohlp. 

-In the event the eorporatlon does not ac¬ 
cept the board's recommendations by Janu¬ 
ary 21. we shall have no ^K>lee but to with¬ 
draw our offer to accept the board's recom- 
mefidation of a IS^-cent-an-hour increase 
and Inatet upon our equitable demands. 

-If you are able to secure the corporation's 
aeeepdaiiee of the 19^ cents increase and the 
reinstatement of the 1945 contract, and the 
corporatloii negotiates a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of local issues, on that baste we are 
prepared to terminate the strike.** 

mOAMD'B SVATSMXWT BAILID 

"We welcome the clear statement in the 
fact-finding board’s report that the wage in¬ 
crease will not require any price increase. 
We believe that thla representa a smashing 
victory for the Oeneral Motors workers, for 
the pefiloiee of your administration, Bfr. Presi¬ 
dent, and for the American consumers as a 
whole. 

“We hMteve that the courage end sacrifice 
of the men and women who have manned the 
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General Motors picket linos lor nearly 60 days 
deserves the honor and respect of every Amer¬ 
ican for the successful light they have made 
to hold the price line. They have been and 
still are a bulwark against higher prices and 
Inflation. 

*‘Our offer to you, to accept the board's 
recommendation for a 19^^-cents-an-hou^ In¬ 
crease. is made as our contribution to the 
national interest and with a view to achiev¬ 
ing full production and full employment at 
the earliest, date. 

“We are constrained to say that the 19%“ 
cents-an-hour figure does not grant the GM 
workers the increase which the arithmetic of 
oizr case proved and Justified. 

The 19^2 cents wage increase which the 
fact-finding board recommends represente a 
finding of fact for the volume of production 
achieved in 1941. 

“The fact-finding board, in assuming that 
1946 production levels would not exceed 1941 
levels, departed seriously not only from the 
facte of the General Motors case but from the 
objectives of new high levels of production 
and employment without which the economic 
basis of peace cannot be achieved. 

“General Motors workers have more faith 
than your fact-finding board in America's 
ability to achieve record levels of production 
in 1946. The war demonstrated the produc¬ 
tive ability of our tools of abundance. 

“We want to use these tools of abundance 
in peace and we want to use them in full in 
1946. Record volume of production in auto 
and other Industries can be achieved in 1946. 
Maximum production is our most potent 
weapon against inflation. 1946 levels of auto 
production will far exceed the 1941 levels. 

“The board's report lays the basis on which 
the General Motors workers can in the future 
rightly claim additional compensation as we 
achieve these higher levels of production." 

“CAPBICIOUS" ACTS CBAROXP 

“We believe you should call to the atten¬ 
tion of the American people the record of 
capricious irresponsibility displayed by Gen¬ 
eral Motors in this dispute. The General 
Motors Corp. refused to bargain in good faith, 
refused Government conciliation, rejected 
arbitration, scorned cooperation with your 
fact-finding board, and now. within 24 hours 
after its report was issued, and without giv¬ 
ing it serious consideration. General Motors 
has rejected the board’s recommendation. 

“It is regrettable that in our democracy 
the managerial clique that rules this $2,000,- 
000,000 corporation can be self-deluded into 
thinking of itself as a sovereign state, not 
subject to the same moral laws that regu¬ 
late our other institutions and not respon¬ 
sible to the interests of the Nation and its 
people. 

“Since the corporation has rejected the 
board's recommendations, we are forced to 
Intensify further our strike action. 

“We are. therefore. Informing you that we 
are requesting the UAW-CIO strike strategy 
committee to take steps to see that UAW 
members in tool and die Jobbing shops im¬ 
mediately cease work on all General Motors 
work. 

“If necessary, we shall ask that the same 
action be taken in plants working on Gen¬ 
eral Motors parte and accessories, in order 
to bring the full weight of the imion's eco¬ 
nomic pressure to bear upon the corporation. 
This is an economic weapon whose use we 
had withheld thus far in the hope that a fair 
settlement could be reached without resort¬ 
ing to that action. But apparently economic 
force is the only language this insolent cor¬ 
poration understands." 

[From the Nation of January 12, 1946] 
This Is Yoxte Fight! 

(By Walter P. Reuther, vice president of the 

UAW-CIO and director of its General Mo¬ 
tors department) 

Dvraxor. January 8.—In the confusion of 
peace, much of it carefully planned, we are 


In danger of losing the clear view of post¬ 
war needs which we had during the war. 
Administrative agencies, congressional post¬ 
war planning committees, and business 
groups, such as the Coxnmittee for Bconomic 
Development, were generally agreed during 
the war that after the war we must produce 
and consume at least 50 percent more than 
we did in prewar days to avoid a return to 
chronic mass unemplojrment. They were 
agreed that a return to prewar levels of 
production—^and consumption—^would mean 
19,000.000 unemployed. 

This cohvlctlon was expressed in the De¬ 
partment of Commerce study, “Markets After 
the War," which became the bible of the CED. 
It was reiterated by Senators James E. Mtix- 
RAY and Harry S. Truman in the 1944 year- 
end report of their War Contracts Commit¬ 
tee. in which they proposed a bill to insure 
full employment. Last July. Fred Vinson, 
then Director of War Mobilization and Re¬ 
conversion, put it this way: “We are in the 
pleasant predicament of having to learn to 
live 50 percent better than we have ever 
lived before." In August, before VJ-day, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal R^erve 
System published Post-War Economic Study 
No. 1. “Jobs, Productlox! and Living Stand¬ 
ard," in which these statements were made: 

“We shall have an opportunity of living 
better than we ever have in the past, but 
only if we so manage our economy as to 
provide markets for a much larger total 
product than we have ever had in peacetime. 

“Purchases of all classes of goods and serv¬ 
ices could and should expand greatly. A 
rise of 40 or 50 percent above prewar levels 
in consiunption goods will be possible and 
necessary. This would mean that people 
would buy xnany more cars than they did 
during the lOdO's, many more ice boxes, and 
several times the amount of some other goods 
and services. • • « Resources will be 

available for this rise in xxational well-being, 
but it will require a well-planned and vigor¬ 
ous national public and private business 
policy to realize this unequaled opportunity. 

“We must not accept the miserable alter¬ 
native of havixig our products piling up as 
surpluses for lack of markets and have their 
output shrink in consequence. We must not 
suffer our wealth to be the cause of our pov¬ 
erty. or permit the abundance of our re¬ 
sources to be the basis of our want. « • * 

“If there is to be a market for the goods 
and services that will be produced, if nnploy- 
ment is to bo maintained, the Nation’s 
income must not be permitted to decline 
materially." 

Four days after VJ-day President Trxxman 
announced the national reconversion wage- 
prlce policy: free collective bargaining be¬ 
tween workers and employers was to be re¬ 
stored and wage increases were to be approved 
up to the point where price Increases would 
result. 

On the same day, August 18, the United 
Automobile Workers of the OIO filed with the 
General Motors Corporation a demand for a 
80-peroent increase in hourly wage rates 
without price increases, asserting that this 
Increase was needed to make up for the loss 
In take-home pay resulting from abolition of 
overtime and downgrading in Jobs. We said 
that such an increase in wage rates was 
directly in the national interest as stated 
over and over again during the war, that it 
was in line with the national wage-price pol¬ 
icy, that it was necessary to maintain pur¬ 
chasing power during reconversion. We 
pointed out that to make progress toward a 
standard of living 50 percent better than we 
had ever known it was first necessary to hold 
our groxind, to stay where we were, economi¬ 
cally, when the war ended. 

It seemed to us that the way to begin was 
to begin. It was only fair to call upon the 
General Motors Oorp.. the most profitable cor¬ 
poration in the most profitable industry, to 
lead the way. We were convinced that past 


earnings, the certain market for capacity 
production for at least 8 years, and the lower 
unit costs of a volume 80 percent •above pre¬ 
war days oaade it possible for the autcaadotive 
Industry generally—and General Motors most 
conspicuously—to pay 80 percent higher wage 
rates without increasing prices and at the 
■fttna time to pay dividends higher than the 
high prewar rates. 

However, our demand was never “80 per¬ 
cent, or elsel" as some editors, politlciaxis. and 
propagandists have charged. From August 
18 up to now we have offered to scale down 
our demand by whatever amount was proved 
necessary to prevent an increase in prices. 
But we said that until and unless G. M. 
proved it could not pay 30 percent, we would 
not reduce our demand by one red cent. 

On October 2 GM turned down our demand 
as “uxireasonable.” No counter-proposal was 
made. 

In dismissing our demand as “unreason¬ 
able" and in arguing in page advertisements 
that higher wages meant higher costs and 
higher prices—suppressing the basic produc¬ 
tion fact that 50 percent greater volume will 
mean lower unit costs—General Motors was, 
to our view, pleading inability to pay higher 
wage rates. 

On October 19 we began presentation of an 
economic brief in support of our dexnand. 
We addressed ourselves to the question of 
GM’s ability to pay. We invited, urged, and 
begged the GM representatives to disctiss our 
facte, figures, and arguments as presented. 
They refused. They said, “Go ahead, and 
when you’re all through, well make our an¬ 
swer." We read our case to the soles of their 
shoes perched on the edge of the negotiating 
table, and to the back of Liberty, which they 
said was “more interesting than the crap you 
[the union] are giving us." 

When our case was all in, on October 26, 
Harry Anderson, vice-president of GM, said 
they would axiswer us in 10 days. That was 
at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. Three hours 
later, on a Nation-wide radio network, he 
gave GM’s answer—a flat rejection. 

In the course of the so-called negotiations 
GM shifted its ground from inability to pay 
to a refusal to discuss the corporation’s abil¬ 
ity to pay. m our view the change was made 
because GM knows that the arithmetic of our 
case is taken from its own reports and pub¬ 
lished Government sources, is confirmed by 
facte bidden in the corporation's books, and 
is uncontrovertible. This was made plain 
when GM made its formal axxswer to our brief 
on November 7, GM offered the union a wage 
Increase of 10 cents an hour—subsequently 
increased to 18% cents—hitched to the right 
later to use the increase in applying to the 
OPA for higher prices. (When we asked if GM 
would offer even a 1-percent wage increase 
without a price Increase, the answer was 
“no.") In addition GM renewed ite proposal 
that the union Join the corporation in peti¬ 
tioning Congress to amend the Wage and 
Hour Act to raise the normal workweek from 
40 to 45 hours. 

The UAW-CIO could have settled this wage 
dispute long ago, without resort to a strike, 
if the General Motors workers had been will¬ 
ing to Join the General Motors management 
in a double conspiracy against American 
consumers clamoring for 18,000,000 cars, and 
against millions of returning veterans and 
laid-off war workers, including more than 
100,000 former GM workers with seniority 
rights. We could have agreed to take a wage 
increase and have kept quiet about price 
increases which, spreading out from auto¬ 
mobiles in spiral!:^ inflation, would have 
taken 15 cents or more out of one pocket 
for every dime put In the other in high 
wages. We could have Joined the corpora¬ 
tion in ganglxig up on Congress to legallee a 
longer normal work week at a time when tm- 
employment of between six and nine million 
is predicted. We could have drawn down 
cm the head of labor the whole blame for 
the rising pressures of inflation and ite dis- 
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aftrouf MUlts. We could have loouead cm 
lal)or ttha Juatilled reaantment of millions of 
nnampl^sd ▼sterans and lald-off war work- 
era. We could haTc drunk the cup of pure 
economic poison which the Oli management 
poured out and enticingly set before us cm 
the negotiating table day after day. 

Instead, faced with the deliberate, con¬ 
temptuous, and prow>oatiye refusal of OM 
to bargain oollectiTely In good faith by dls- 
ouBslng the ability to pay, and having vainly 
offered to submit the dispute to arbitration, 
the GM workers on November 31 went cm 
strike to obtain the demands presented on 
Augvat 18. The strike, with an appeal to the 
opinion and Judgment of the American peo¬ 
ple, was their only remaining economic 
weapon. 

Today, with the strike in its second month, 
and with the OM attitude being copied by 
other employers across the whole country. 
General Motors workers and their families are 
the front-line troops in a home-front war to 
win the very peace that only 6 months ago 
it was generally agreed we must have If the 
war aims of the **four freedoms’* were to be 
more than a sour phrase cm the lips of apple- 
selling veterans eff World War II. On OM 
picket lines and in UAW-CIO union halls and 
soup kitchens in a hundred American towns 
and cities the eyes of GM strikers see the 
postwar needs of this Nation as clearly now 
as when they were stated before VJ-day by 
our business and politicMd leaders. 

They are exercising the right of free col¬ 
lective bargaining. One of these days the 
OM management will agree to move the bar¬ 
gaining back from the picket lines to the 
conference room and to write a contract with 
the UAW-CIO, which will maintain the pur¬ 
chasing power of OM and other workers, in¬ 
cluding the farmers and businessmen from 
whom those workers in years to come will buy 
more or less, depending on the wages they 
receive. 

until that day, the strike of the OM work¬ 
ers is the light of all Americans who want a 
lasting peace of full production, full con¬ 
sumption, and full employment, year In and 
year out, spreading beyond the United States, 
by example, not by conquest, to the rest of 
this fevered and unhappy world. 


AmgadoMiits to the Semcemen’s 
Readjuftment Act of 1944 


SXTBNSTON OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or affOWTANA 

IN m HOUSl OF BEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Bdr. 
Speal^, I am Inserting in the Rscoim, 
iiniffiT unanimous consent, the most im¬ 
portant (dianges made In the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944—the QI 
hiU—ms amended by Congress and signed 
by the President on December 21, 1945. 
These changes will bring up to date those 
discharged service men and women who 
have already received the handbook for 
service men and women. 

EDUCATION AND TEAXNINa 

wyftmrfon of tluis: Ths tlms during which 
a oouiM may ba inltlatad Is extendi from 
a to 4 years after ditbharga or end of the 
war, wfaibhevar Is later, and the time limit 
for oompletixig the course is raised from 7 
to 9 years after end of the war. 

Age limit rmnoved: Any eligible veteran 
now may receive 1 year of education or train¬ 
ing, plus additional eduoaUon (up to a maxi¬ 


mum of 4 years), for total length of aeUve 
eervloe. He need not have been under 35 
years when he entered service, nor need he 
■how that his education was interrupted by 
war service. 

Short Intensive courses: Courses axe no 
longer limited to a cost of $500 for an ordi¬ 
nary school year. Short intensive courses 
may be undertaken and the additional cost 
prorated against the period of eligibility to 
which the veteran is entitled at the rate of 
$500 per school year. No such short course 
may cost more than $600. 

Correspondence courses: A veteran may ap¬ 
ply to take a correspondence course under 
the new provisions, but be is entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of 
the elapsed time used in pursuing such a 
course la charged against the veteran’s 
period of eligibility. Total amount pay¬ 
able for correspondence courses for any vet¬ 
eran is limited to $500. 

Subsistence allowance increased: Monthly 
subsistence allowances are Increased from 
$60 to $65 for veterans without dependents, 
and from $76 to $90 for veterans with de¬ 
pendents. 

VOCATIONAL BXKABXLXTATXON OF maAmm 
VXTXaANS 

Extension of time: Vocational training 
under Public Law 16. involving more than 
4 years of training, may be begun by a dis¬ 
abled veteran, subject to Veterans* Adminis¬ 
tration approval, and the time for completing 
such training is extended from 6 to 0 years 
after the end of the war. 

Subsistence allowance increased: Disabled 
veterans now will receive a minimum of $105 
per month without dependents, $115 with a 
dependent, plus $10 for the first child, $7 for 
each additional child and $15 for any de¬ 
pendent parent. This represents an Increase 
over previous allowances. If the veteran is 
receiving a lesser pension he will receive the 
above amounts while be is in training status. 
In no event will bis pension be reduced by 
entering training. 

GVAEANTT OF ROMX, FAXM, AND BUSXNXSS LOANS 

Guaranty Is automatic: These loans may 
now be made by any lending agency which 
Is subject to examination and supervision 
by a Government agency, and restrictions of 
certain Federal laws are removed. A loan be¬ 
comes automatically guaranteed if the lend¬ 
ing agency and the veteran close the deal, 
the terms being in accord with the provisions 
of the act. The only other requirement is 
that the cost does not exceed the appraisal 
made by a Veterans’ Administration desig¬ 
nated appraiser. Loans made by individual 
lenders (not falling In the class of approved 
institutions Indicated above) must obtain 
prior approval by Veterans’ Administration 
In order for the loan to be guaranteed. 

Amoimt of real-estate loan guaranty In¬ 
creased : Any loan on real estate may be guar¬ 
anteed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, as compared with a $3,000 limit 
under previous law. The Government guar¬ 
anty remains 50 percent of the total loan up 
to the maximum amount. The business 
loan guaranty limit remains at $3,000, or 50 
percent. 

Amortization limit extended: Real-estate 
loans may be amortized over a period up to 
35 years, and farm-realty loans up to 40 years. 
Matxxrtty on nonreal estate loans may not 
exceed 10 years. 

Purchase of lots: Proceeds of a loan may 
be used to purchase a lot In connection with 
home construction. 

'’Normal” value out: Phraseblogy of the 
previous law is changed from "reasonable 
normal value” to "reasonable value” in con¬ 
nection with appraisals of property upon 
which a guaranteed loan is sou^t. 

Loan purposes broadened: Provisions of 
the act are llberallaed so that loans may be 
made for all ordinary farming purposes, for 
any normal business enterprise, and so tbat 
existing indebtedness In default may be re¬ 


financed In connection with all types of 
eligible loans. 

MZSCXLLANXOUS PROVISIONS 

No deduction from future bonus: That 
portion of the law (sec. 1605), which pro¬ 
vided that any financial benefits received 
under the act would be deducted from any 
future bonus authorized, is repealed. 

United States veterans In Allied service now 
eligible: Anyone who served in the active 
military or naval service of an Allied Gov¬ 
ernment and was a United States citizen 
when entering such service la eligible for 
the benefits of the act and Public Law 16 
(78th Cong.). Re must, however, be a United 
States resident at the time claim is filed, 
and must not be receiving similar benefits 
from another nation. 

Persons on terminal leave: Educational 
and loan guaranty provision of the act. and 
vocational rehibilitatlon under Public Law 
16, are extended to persons on terminal 
leave or who are being hospitalized pending 
final discharge. No subsistence allowance 
may be claimed, however, by persons taking 
education or training under th'' act or under 
Public Law 16. This section is made retro¬ 
active to June 22. 1944, when the original 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act became law. 

Artificial limbs: Provision is made to in¬ 
sure ample authority for VA to procure 
prosthetic appliances for veterans and in¬ 
struct them in the use of such appliances, 
including payment of any expeufies involved 
In the veteran’s traveling to and from the 
center where the appliance is fitted and train¬ 
ing given in Its use. 

Office space for service organizations: 
Veterans' Administration Is authorized to 
provide ollioe space. If available, to paid. fiiU- 
time representatives of recognized veterans’ 
organizations. 

Veterans Administration procurement of 
space: The act makes permanent Veterans' 
Administration authority to procure neces¬ 
sary space for administrative, clinical, medi¬ 
cal, and cmt-patlent treatment purposes by 
lease, purchase, construction condenmation, 
or declaration of taking. This authority 
previously was limited to 6 months after 
end of the war. 

PROVISIONS NOT CHANOXO 

Major provisions of the law which remain 
unchanged are; 

Eligibility requirements: A veteran must 
have served In the active military or naval 
service on or after September 16. 1040. and 
prior to the termination of the present war. 
He must have been discharged or released 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after active eervloe of 90 days or more or 
because of an Injury or disability incurred 
in line of duty. 

Hospitalization program: Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration is ’’authorized and directed” to 
expedite additional hospital construction 
and to establish all necessary administrative 
offices to make veterans* benefits more read¬ 
ily available. 

Review of discharge: Ample provision Is 
made for review by the War and Navy De¬ 
partments of unsatisfactory discharge from 
service. A new amendment, of minor Im¬ 
portance. Is designed to clarify the intent 
of the law. 

Job assistance: All previous regulations 
relating to Government assistance In helping 
veterans obtain employment are continued. 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans* Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet¬ 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em¬ 
ployment. 

Readjustment allowance: Unemployed vet¬ 
erans who register vitb an office of the 
United States Bo^loyment Service are en¬ 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 per 
week while unemployed. An eligible veteran 
may receive such payments up to a maximum 
of 1 year, depending on length of service. 
Self-employed veterans with net earnings of 
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leM Uian $100 per month may recelTe an al¬ 
lowance amounting to the dltferenoe between 
net earnlnge and $100 in any month, up to a 
maximum of 1 year, also depending on length 
of service. 

WHXXE TO APPLY FOX BIMBTITS 

Prosthetic appliances: Any Veterans* Ad- 
minlstratior hospital or regional office. 

Education and training: Any Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration regional office or at the school 
you wish to attend. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Any Veterans’ 
Administration regional office. 

Loan guaranty: Any eligible lending insti¬ 
tution as outlined above. If negotiating 
with a private lender, any Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration regional office. 

Review of discharge: The War DeparWnent 
or the Navy Department, whichever was your 
branch of service. 

Job assistance: Nearest office of United 
States Employment Service. 

Readjustraent allowance: Register at 
nearest office of United States Employment 
Service. 


Some Reflectionf on the Progress of 
Science and the Magnuson-Kilgore 
Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES L GIFFORD 

or 1KA8SACHU B ETT 8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. OIFPORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following article which 
was published in the 1945 Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors: 

Some Rbtlxctxons ok the Progress or 

Science and the Magnuson-Kilgore 

Bill 

(By Theodore Koppanyl, Georgetown 
University) 

A disruption of serious proportions In 
American science is threatened by a bill 
pending in the Congress which provides for 
the regulation of scientific research. This 
bill, popularly known as the Magnuson- 
Kilgore compromise bill, would establish a 
National Research Foundation to direct and 
subsidize science. The effect of the passage 
of this bill would, in my opinion, be as de¬ 
structive in the field of science as the atomic 
bombs were destructive of the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Reference to the atomic bomb In this con¬ 
nection is more than figurative. The move¬ 
ment to bring about governmental control of 
science is given Its chief Impetus by the fear 
and bewilderment which the coming of the 
atom age has had on legislators, scientists, 
and the public alike. Ck)nfronted by the 
haunting spectre of destroyed Hiroshima, in¬ 
telligent men throughout the country are 
crying for emphasis on science such as we 
have never seen before. 

This idesprend recognition of the impor¬ 
tance of science is wise. But the pending bill 
to promote science is not. 

In an analysis of the bill a basic wrong 
immediately leaps to the eye. This is the 
assumption that scientific research can be 
"Initiated” or "prescribed for." 

If this assumption could be grounded, the 
natural sequel to a National Research Foun¬ 
dation would be Federal foundations to 
Initiate and prescribe for the composition of 
music, the painting of pictures, the writing 
of pcems, and the establishment of social 


controls and education, for soienoe is prob¬ 
ably the most personal and individualistlo of 
all human endeavors. No agency, however 
authorised and directed, can develop a na¬ 
tional policy for scientific research. 

THE NATURE OF SCISNTZnC RESEARCH 

It is generally understood that scientific 
research attracts and requires a peculiar type 
of mind, a mind dedicated to the search for 
truth and devoted exclusively to that end. 
The scientist knows that he is seldom re¬ 
warded with financial success or even with 
widespread public recognition. He may en¬ 
joy the sense of masterly performance, but 
his primary motivation is intellectual curi¬ 
osity. The life pattern of the scientist can¬ 
not be bought with money nor can it be the 
product of regimentation. In fact, there are 
not many milieus that are favorable for the 
development of a scientific mind. The de¬ 
velopment of that kind of mind needs an 
unhampered, unrestricted, imregimented 
freedom to explore. Scientists must not 
only know that which is known, but also 
must possess an awareness of the signifi¬ 
cance of the unknown and an active curi¬ 
osity to explore the unknown. For projected 
jaunts into the realm of the unknown, the 
true scientist is unwilling and unable to 
formulate blueprints. In the every nature 
of the case, he must at all times work experi¬ 
mentally. and his best work is done when 
he works alone or in the company of sympa¬ 
thetic colleagues who are similarly moti¬ 
vated. 

In practice, of course, scientists are not 
left entirely to themselves. Usually they 
are members of university faculties or of re¬ 
search institutions and, as such, they have 
certain duties to perform. It is to the credit 
of most of the administrations of these in¬ 
stitutions, however, that they do not inter¬ 
fere with the freedom of the investigations 
of scientists and ask few or no questions as 
to the progress of their research, with the 
result that few persons outside the institu¬ 
tion have any knowledge of what is going on 
In the institution’s laboratories until the re¬ 
sults are published in technical periodicals. 
To be frank, one of the principal reasons 
why university scientists have enjoyed this 
freedom is the fact that scientific inquiry 
has oeen regarded as an Innocent pastime 
or a hobby and the appropriations for scien¬ 
tific research regarded as a reward for faith¬ 
ful work done by these scientists as teachers 
or administrators. Be that as it may, the 
freedom that has been accorded university 
scientists constitutes the principal reason 
why university research has brought forth 
such significant results. 

The university scientist does not have to 
make elaborate petitions for grants and con¬ 
tracts with detailed blueprints; he merely 
has to get a modest sum of money for the 
purchase of some necessary instruments, 
chemicals, glassware, or laboratory animals 
and then start on his research, responsible 
only to his own conscience. 

It Is possible to distinguish between two 
tjrpes of scientific research. One, which 
marks a fundamental advance over that 
which Is known on the basis of a hunch or 
intuition and which, since its actual goal is 
still beyond the horizon, cannot be organized, 
regimented or. in any real sense, directed. 
It may yield nothing or it may result in great 
discoveries. The second type of pure re¬ 
search, along with all applied research. Is of 
the spadework or routine type. The funda¬ 
mental discovery has already been made, the 
goal Is already in sight and all that is needed 
is to corroborate, to extend, and to apply the 
basic observations made. Such research may 
bo organized and directed both in the labora¬ 
tory of pure science and of industry. In fact, 
this has been the common practice. 

An example may illustrate better the 
meaning of all this. Insulin was discovered 
as the result of the great achievement of 
Joseph von Mering and O. Minkowski, of 


Breslau, Germany, who had removed the 
pancreas of dogs and then accidentally 
stumbled upon the discovery that these de- 
pancreatized animals developed diabetes 
(1889). It is obvious that this kind of dis¬ 
covery could not have been planned or con¬ 
tracted for. Many years later (1922) . Fred¬ 
erick Q. Banting and C. H. Best, of Toronto. 
Canada, already knowing that the pancreas 
elaborates a substance regiilating carbohy¬ 
drate metabolism, actually extracted this 
substance from the pancreas which others 
had previously tried to do but did not com¬ 
pletely succeed because their extracts were 
either too toxic or, because of the presence 
of a protein-digesting enzyme In the pan¬ 
creas. were Inactivated rapidly. Banting and 
Best had the new idea to extract only the 
islets of the pancreas allowing the other, the 
enzyme-containing part of the gland, to de¬ 
generate by previous ligation of its duct. 
Even this discovery would have been hard to 
organize or to contract for, but now, since the 
role of the pancreas in diabetes and insulin 
was known, it became only a matter of time 
to extend this knowledge, to improve the 
method of extraction of insulin from the 
pancreas, to study the action of insulin in 
animals and in diabetic patients, to purify 
it and finally—and here is where industry 
came in—to Improve the yield of Insulin 
from animal material and to work out 
methods for its mass production. This lat¬ 
ter type of research, both basic and applied, 
can and should be organized, directed, and. 
if you will, contracted for because it is a 
costly undertaking. In fact, we can depend 
upon our alert indxistries to take the lead in 
initiating and supporting such research. 

Basic discoveries In science may be the re¬ 
sult of accidents, are often made by the 
scientist working on a fallacious hypothesis 
or on the basis of correct theory but the 
discovery made on the correct basis was not 
anticipated and turned out to be far more 
important than the original goal. In this 
connection, think of Columbus. His work¬ 
ing hypothesis was correct, the Indies can 
indeed be reached by sailing westward, but 
Instead of arriving in Cathay or India he 
discovered a new continent. 

And again, think of the other possibility. 
Chloral hydrate and chloroform were both 
discovered by the German chemist. Justus 
Liebig, by 1832, but the anesthetic action of 
chloroform was not demonstrated until No¬ 
vember 1847, by Sir James Y. Simpson. Lie¬ 
big himself observed that when chloral hy¬ 
drate Is acted upon by an alkali, chloroform 
is developed alonr with a formate of the 
alkali employed. The discovery of the first 
hypnotic (sleep-producing drug), chloral hy¬ 
drate. by Otto Liebreich, of Berlin, is a typical 
example of how a wrongly conceived work¬ 
ing hypothesis can lead to correct results 
and great discoveries. Liebreich knew of the 
work of Liebig and Simpson and assumed 
that the ingestion of chloral hydrate would 
lead to a slow liberation of chloroform in 
the body producing a soporific effect. In 
1869 be announced the discovery of chloral 
hydrate as an effective sleep-producing agent. 
It became so widely used that by 1878 the 
consumption of chloral hydrate was esti¬ 
mated at 1 ton dally in England and America 
alone. And yet. as we know now. none of the 
chloral hydrate is converted in the body into 
chloroform, chloral hydrate producing its 
soporific effect by virtue of its own molecular 
composition. 

THE VROMOTXON OF BASIC SCXENCE BY A NATIONAL 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

Every scientist knows that some of the 
most important discoveries in the history of 
science have been made by accident or on 
the basis of false assumptions. Walter B. 
Cannon calls it "serendipity," which is de¬ 
fined as "that happy faculty, or luck, of find> 
ing unforeseen evidence of one's ideas or, with 
surprise, coming upon new objects which 
were not being sought." This is the way 
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penlcUlin was dlscoTared, through *'8eren* 
dlpltj.*’ 

Xs **8ereudipity** by act of OongroM feasible? 
Suppose, then, the National Research Foun¬ 
dation should farm out a contract to a 
sclentUlo Investigator for the purpose of 
discovering a diagnotic test for cancer. Sup¬ 
pose the researcher, during his studies, stum¬ 
bles upon a drug whose possibilities might 
be as interesting as those of penicillin. His 
assignment is to find a test for cancer. So 
he plugs on at the task for which he has 
contracted, and what might well have been 
the most Important outcome of his research 
falls by the was^de until another appropria¬ 
tion is forthcoming for the development of 
the new drug. 

One of the major arguments put forth for 
passage of the Biagnuson-Kilgore measure is 
that, while this Nation is for ahead of the 
rest of the world in the held of applied re¬ 
search, we trail behind in basic research. 
Is this really true? 

Almost a century ago, the science of the 
fossil world was revltalirod in this country. 
With the beginning of this century, after a 
few feeble European attempts, the experi¬ 
mental method was introduced into mor¬ 
phology. embryology, and allied biological 
sciences. The Gk)lumbia School of Scientists 
made the study of heridlty an exact science. 
Remember the early American Nobel prize 
winners: Albert Abraham Mlchelson in 
physics, Theodore William Richards in chem¬ 
istry. Since when have we been behind in 
basic discoveries? We may be behind in 
basic science now because some of our most 
promising youngsters have been absorbed by 
the armed forces. We may have, for a 5- 
year period, a lost generation of basic scien¬ 
tists, but since other nations, even those who 
had a more intelligent approach toward the 
problem of draft deferments for science stu¬ 
dents. fared as badly as we did. the situation 
is not too disturbing. It would hardly in¬ 
terfere with our leadership or, perhaps more 
modestly, our relative position in the field 
of basic sciences. 

However, whether wo are ahead or behind 
the world in making basic discoveries of 
scientific phenomena that contribute to 
man’s well-being, the Magnuson-Kilgore bill 
would do little to help us forge ahead. No 
amount of Federal money can notirish the 
genius of the individual scientist devoted to 
the advancement of knowledge. Actually, 
Federal money would do more to impede 
basic research than to further it. 

For one thing, research achievement can¬ 
not be measured in terms of money. One 
could point to many relatively poor labora¬ 
tories in this country where greater dis¬ 
coveries have been made than in some of 
the best endowed institutions. In fact, if it 
weren*t too Indelicate one could enumerate 
examples showing that the same individuals 
when working under extremely modest con¬ 
ditions and stress produced great work and 
both the quantity but particularly the qual¬ 
ity of their work diminished when they were 
placed under very favorable, in fact opulent, 
circumstances. Also, generally speaking, one 
cannot maintain that the richest and best 
equipped research laboratories produce the 
best and most significant work. I never 
heard that the discovery of insulin was made 
possible by huge grants or contracts, nor 
have I understood that the much-publicized 
penicillin was discovered by Alexander Flem¬ 
ing in a magniflclently equipped and en¬ 
dowed laboratory. 

But. ns A1 Smith once was reported to have 
said, •*You don’t shoot Santa Claus.'* Why 
should I as a scientist worry if some poorly 
supported laboratories are granted Federal 
funds? The answer is that the plan to estab¬ 
lish such grants will impoverish many sci¬ 
entific laboratories. If the bill is passed, even 
the present modest sources of support may 
be withdrawn from the scientist who does 
not get the National Research Foundation’s 
stamp of approval. 


Let us take the ease of an investigator who 
has been doing fairly well with the modest 
support provided by his university's funds. 
The Magnuson-Kllgore bill is passed. The 
researcher asks his dean for the continuance 
of support. The dean may reply: "Apply to 
the foundation. They have plenty of money 
to support your research. If it is worth while, 
they are bound to approve It." And so he 
applies. The foundation does not think his 
Idea is sound. So he goes back to his dean 
and asks again for university funds. But 
the dean says "No," arguing that if be has 
been turned down by the foundation the 
university cannot afford to take the chance 
of supporting his research. 

Industry, according to estimates of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Director of the Office of Sci¬ 
entific Research and Development, footed 
fully 70 percent of the total scientific bill in 
the United States Just before the war. It is 
also stated that of this amount only about 
6 percent was devoted to pure basic research 
and the rest of it went for the support of 
applied science needed by the production 
program of the particular Industry. The 
bulk of money for pure research came from 
philanthropy and the budgets of educational 
institutions. It Is much to be feared that if 
the foundation undertakes to appropriate, 
let us say, $5,000,000 per annum lor medical 
research, this siun of money will be consid¬ 
ered amply sufficient by many educational 
institutions, only lukewarm in their support 
of research, to take care of the needs of all 
their staff members on the medical faculty. 
They might consider themselves relieved of 
the responsibility of supporting the research 
programs of their own employees. To make 
the long story short, much of the funda¬ 
mental research in this country was support¬ 
ed by driblet contributions, and these drib¬ 
lets may evaporate suddenly if the providers 
of these driblets get the idea that the Federal 
Government will take care of all worth-while 
research. 

Dr. Bush, one of the chief supporters of 
the Federal aid program to research, himself 
states that "discoveries in medicine have 
often come from the most remote and unex¬ 
pected fields of science in the past; and it is 
probable that this will be equally true in the 
future. Discovery cannot be achieved by di¬ 
rective.” I trus- that Dr. Bush realizes that 
a directive does not have to be a positive dic¬ 
tation from above. There is another equally 
dangerous kind of directive, direction by elim¬ 
ination and discrimination. All you have to 
do Is to reject all applications for one type 
of research, approve all applications of an¬ 
other kind of scientific blueprint, and you 
are directing research all right, and nobody 
but the victims need to know anything about 
It. And this kind of direction or coordina¬ 
tion is the one to be dreaded, the silent treat¬ 
ment which may be accorded to individuals 
or Institutions unpopular, unorthodox, or for 
some reason open to suspicion In the eyes 
of the authorities of the moment. It may 
hit me today and hit you tomorrow It 
could easily lead to a selective elimination 
not only of certain institutions and indi¬ 
viduals but also of certain ideas and theories 
alike. 

The theories and wajrs of thinking of sclen- ^ 
tists are as diverse as the world itself. How * 
can we set up a court with the power to 
pass on what is good and what is not good 
for science? It might have the same effect 
as having a court of art. directing artists 
to follow only the pet artistic theories of 
members of the board. Although few people 
are aware of what every scientist knows, sci¬ 
ence is as much an expression of the indi¬ 
vidual human being as any of the arts. 

One feature of the Magnuson-Kilgore bill, 
however, would very likely aid in promoting 
basic research. This is the granting of schol¬ 
arships for scientific education. A scholar¬ 
ship will not stifle basic discoveries: It will 
promote them. If the graduate scholar la per¬ 
mitted to do research on his own and not 


under the aegis of a Federal agency. But 
even here aafeguards are necessary. It is 
essential that Government scholarships and 
fellowships be distributed on a regional basis, 
not only with reference to scholars but also 
with reference to colleges. Chances are that 
if the Government were to give scholarships 
with no reservation as to where they might 
be spent, the great majority of budding 
scholars would gravitate toward the highly 
endowed universities of the East. The small 
southern, western, and mldwestern colleges, 
where many a discovery has been made de¬ 
spite scarcity of funds, would suffer ar per¬ 
haps become sterile. 

However, it Is a fallacy to think that the 
selection of promising young scientists whose 
lives are to be devoted to the advancement 
of scientific frontiers can be based on com¬ 
petitive examinations or school records. The 
biographies of eminent scientists reveal that 
no fool-proof method of selection can yet be 
proposed. The point Is that .we should not 
fall into the error of believing that the 
foimdatlon will be able to select and salvage 
all the available human scientific material. 
We should beware of a situation whore all 
the future generations of scientists are hand¬ 
picked by Government agencies, becoming, 
as It were, after graduation active or reserve 
officers of a Federal scientific army. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TKX NATIONAL RCSEABCH 
FOUNDATION 

The question whether the foundation be 
presided over by a director or by a commit¬ 
tee representing some of the outstanding 
scientific brains of the country is less im¬ 
portant than the fundamental problem of 
administration of this supreme court and 
treasury department of science Since there 
ernnot be any national policy of science as 
there is a national policy of labor or finance, 
it is pointless to argue that a director ap¬ 
pointed by the President of the United States 
would apply Democratic or Republican Party 
politics In managing the affairs of the foun¬ 
dation. He would obviously have to be ad¬ 
vised on every detail in carrying out the 
directions embodied in the act of Congress 
by one or, more likely, many committees of 
experts. The question again is whether any 
committee, however ably selected, can or 
should organize or give directives for scien¬ 
tific explorations Into the unknown. 

The history of scientific progress clearly 
shows that hypotheses of youngsters were 
often "pooh-poohed” by the authorities of 
the age and not seldom the youngsters proved 
right and In their turn hccame the authori¬ 
ties who again "pooh-poohed" the Ideas ot 
the younger generation and were again suc¬ 
ceeded by still other young.<;ters The flow of 
progress springs from the undeveloped sources 
of Intellect Inherent In newcomers on the 
scene and the authorities, regrettable as It 
may seem, have to pass on. To empower au¬ 
thorities of any age or even any decade to 
act as supreme arbiters of science stifles the 
rise of foolish youngsters or unpopular col¬ 
leagues and stops science. 

The proponents of the bill assume tha the 
selection of the best scientists of the moment 
as heads of the foimdatlon will insure that 
under their direction the progrerse of science, 
that Is. the exploration of the unknown will 
be maintained or even accelerated. These 
leaders la science have for the most part ex¬ 
plored some segments of the unknown, but 
should oe the first to admit their lack of 
omniscience and their inability to forecast 
the directions which such explorations cf the 
unknown should take. If Lhey could make 
such forecasts, the hypotheses on which fu¬ 
ture research is to be based would already 
be known and the actual investigation al¬ 
ready under way In their own Ipborntorles. 
What we are dealing with, therefore, is an 
attempt to organize what in e.ss^nce is un¬ 
known. This Is obviously net regarded as 
feasible or practical by scientists acquainted 
with the actual method.s, trials, and tribula¬ 
tions of research and can be classed only ns 
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a mirage envisioned by well-intentioned in« 
dividuals who have never been initiated into 
research or. If they have, never have analysed 
the course of their own and their collea^es* 
progress. What Is required, more than good 
intentions and optimistic visions of a scien¬ 
tific millenium, Is a face-to-face acquain¬ 
tance with the hard, real facts of science and 
how it progresses. 

Problems in basic science should not be 
submitted for approval or disapproval to any 
director or to any group of directors of any 
foundation. We may take it for granted 
that clairvoyance is not a common character¬ 
istic of human beings, not even of great scien¬ 
tists. And it would take nothing short of 
clairvoyance to pass upon, to coordinate, or to 
farm out fundamental research problems. 
Tlie spadework type of research, however, 
whether pure or applied, may be rendered 
more efficient by [:ovemmental or industrial 
cooperation. The fact of the matter is that 
such cooperative research programs have 
been under way for many years. They are 
responsible for the many improvements in 
the standardization of food products and 
drugs aud. last but not least, for forging the 
weapons of our victory. 

The Pood and Drug Administration prob¬ 
ably knows best how to organize and direct 
an extensive research program to safeguard 
the health of the Nation, and the Army and 
Navy authorities should be the final Judges 
as to the needs of a scientific national de¬ 
fense research program. A national research 
foundation, if one is needed, should confine 
its activities (a) to supporting Government 
research particularly in the interest of public 
health and national defense, (b) to coordi¬ 
nating such Government research activities 
in the sense that it should try to eliminate 
duplications, and (c) to securing the coopera¬ 
tion and expert advice of private laboratories 
and individuals in the interest of such re¬ 
search programs. It should be distinctly 
understood, however, that the freedom of 
science and scientists should not be impaired 
by this program, even if the individual in¬ 
vestigators happen to be Government em¬ 
ployees. The foimdatlon should not attempt 
to monopolize the direction of basic research 
and should refrain from putting the stamp 
of approval or disapproval on Individual 
scientists, laboratories, or institutions. 

Incidentally, the bill proposes that the 
members of the advisory committees of the 
foundation be compensated on a per diem 
basis. The task these men are asked to per¬ 
form. however. Is a most important and re¬ 
sponsible undertaking. They could not be 
expected to do it properly in their spare time, 
in a more or less amateurish fashion. Tliey 
are faced with a tremendous responsibility, 
and their public responsibility should be 
emphasized by adequate remuneration, pref¬ 
erably by generous per annum salaries. 

CLARIFTXNO THX X88X7XS 

My objections to this bill are not based 
on the old fear of Federal control as such. 
Many controls that have been established by 
the Federal Government were and are neces¬ 
sary in the interest of the general welfare 
and have been and are being wisely admin¬ 
istered In this connection I have in mind 
the Pure Food and Drug Act, the Securities 
and Exchange Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and the act creating the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission for the regulation of rail¬ 
roads. Ail of these regulatory acts wore op¬ 
posed by the private Interests concerned on 
the ground that they were attempts by the 
Federal Government to regiment private 
business. This, however, was not the pur¬ 
pose of any one of them, nor has it been a 
result of their enactment. An abundance 
of evidence shows that these controls were 
necessary in the interest of the general wel¬ 
fare and that they served this useful pur¬ 
pose. In support of the proposals for gov¬ 
ernmental regulation of science, however, it 


cannot be said that such regulation is neces¬ 
sary in the interest of general welfare, nor 
can it be said that scientists who oppose 
such regulations are motivated by selfish 
interest. That fact, plus the fact that gov¬ 
ernmental regulation of scientific inquiry, 
whether by the Federal Government or the 
government of several States, would impede 
scientific development to the detriment of 
the general welfare, constitutes the basis for 
my opposition to the Magnuson-Kllgore bill. 

In this connection It should be clearly 
understood that the above arguments are 
not direc^d against Government sponsorship 
of research for national defense. Without 
Imitating the Nazi's Wehrwissenschaften. 
1. e., subordinating ell scientific activity to 
the Nation’s ability to make war, we must 
still have science for defense. Let the Gov¬ 
ernment develop bombs, gases, airships, and 
other war materials. But let us not confuse 
the science of war with the science of peace 
and pure science. Let the Government and 
its Bciontiflc aids study all problems that may 
be of possible use In the next war. Let this 
scientific program be as Inclusive as possible. 
But let us not permit the Government, or 
rather a group of scientists advising the Gov¬ 
ernment. to regulate the science of peaceful 
discoveries and Inventions. 

Such regulation by dii'ective or by negative 
elimination would have a completely dead¬ 
ening effect on scientific advancement in the 
United States. Did I say United States? If 
I read the English of the bill correctly, more 
is Involved than that. One version of the 
hill says that at least 20 percent of the money 
appropriated for the National Research 
Foundation must be spent for the programs 
of the Division of National Defense; 20 per¬ 
cent must be spent on the Division of Medical 
Research. That leave 60 percent of the 
funds unguarded. There is nothing to pre¬ 
vent, In the bill as it is presently written, 
expenditure of 60 percent of the appropriated 
funds on inquiries into the daily habits of 
sheep in Yugoslavia. 

There is a provision in the bill for dissemi¬ 
nation of scientific information and exchange 
of scientific intelligence between this coun¬ 
try and abroad. There Is hardly any need for 
a new Goverxunent agency or for more funds 
for this purpose. We have able popular sci¬ 
ence writers and an adequate number of 
popular scientific magazines: we have Science 
Service supplying newspapers, magazines, 
and interested la 3 rmen with up-to-date news 
on the progress of science. We have plenty 
of national and regional meetings of diverse 
scientific societies in this country; we have 
international congresses in various branches 
of science, and abstract Journals published in 
this country and abroad cover in forms of 
brief r6sum6s scientific papers published 
anyv'here in the world. It is to be feared 
that support of such activity by Federal 
money would only lead to sinecures and the 
creation of a new type of scholar, the travel¬ 
ing scientist, who could do much more for 
science by sticking to his home-town labo¬ 
ratory. 

The Kilgore bill, although not the Mugnu- 
son bill, has a proposal that the results of 
research which are contrary to national in¬ 
terest should not be mode public. This pro¬ 
posal that discoveries or inventions should 
be kept secret, even though it may not be 
urged in the final bill which reaches the 
Senate, is still dangerous when you realize 
that so distinguished, and usually intelligent, 
a Senator as Haelet JSilqorz promotes it. 
What then would come of such inventions 
as nitroglycerin or atomic power? If a board 
felt that such an invention would be danger¬ 
ous to the public, as it was to Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, it could suppress It. And man¬ 
kind, stopped at the barriers of a new age, 
would be deprived not only of a chemical that 
can blast rocks to make new timnels but also 
of a drug that lowers blodd pressure and 
stops the agonizing pain in angina pectoris. 


Zf such a board, with such authority, had sx- 
Isted In prehistoric times, we might still be 
in the stone age. 

If the bill passes, this country may be fac¬ 
ing a situation which, according to a resolu¬ 
tion recently passed by the southwestern 
section of the Society for Experimental Biol¬ 
ogy and Medicine, may easily lead to "the de¬ 
velopment of a scientific orthodoxy, which 
would be detrimental to the Ideals of science 
and democracy and to the further develop¬ 
ment of our civilization.” 

Can we devise safeguards Insuring that the 
National Research Foundation’s Influence be 
exerted for the good and not to the detriment 
of science and country? Probably not, but 
certain measures, certain safeguards may act 
as safety valves for the present and the future. 

The most important safeguard is publicity. 
The director and the committees of the foun¬ 
dation will be spending public money. 
Therefore the terms of each grant and con¬ 
tract (With the possible exception of con¬ 
tracts in the Division of National Defense) 
should be made public. What is perhaps 
even more important, every request for a 
grant or contract should be printed in a spe¬ 
cial bulletin published by the foundation and 
the reasons for a grant or its rejection clearly 
and specifically stated. The name of the ap¬ 
plicant, the name of hie institution, and the 
names of the members of the committee rec¬ 
ommending the approval or rejection of the 
grant, should be listed in the bulletin. 

The next safeguard should bo Imperson¬ 
ality. Money should be appropriated not so 
much to Individuals as to institutions which 
in the past have demonstrated their wllling- 
neas and ability to produce research as evi¬ 
denced by publications in reputable national 
scientific periodicals. One argument for the 
bill is that during the war years the universi¬ 
ties have been dipping deeply into their en¬ 
dowments and privately endowed research 
laboratories are hard put. The argument is 
that interest on the endowments Is insuffi¬ 
cient to promote research and capital must 
be spent There to a danger of exhaustion 
of the funds, it to said. Therefore, unless 
the Government steps In, no one will be able 
to promote research, neither the universi¬ 
ties nor privately endowed laboratories. 
General Government subsidy to these pri¬ 
vately endowed research laboratories would 
solve Che problem of dwindling endowments 
and eliminate the always unpleasant con¬ 
troversies of the merits and demerits of in¬ 
dividual research projects. Also It would put 
the responsibility of dealing with Govern¬ 
ment agencies where it belongs, namely, on 
administrators and executives, and active 
Bcientists would not be obliged to spend 
most of their time In answering question¬ 
naires or filing reports. The Government 
grants to universities and research Institu¬ 
tions could be distributed by the beneficiary 
institutions, en famille as it were. The men 
at each university or laboratory know each 
other best and it should be presumed that 
they are the best Judges of what each man In 
hlB milieu could do with his test tube or 
Bunsen burner. 

Another safeguard may be sharing the 
burden. 1 recognize that scientific research 
to in need of funds. That has always been 
true, even in the best endowed universities. 
But better than for the Federal Government 
to make outright grants to universities 
would he a system under which the uni¬ 
versities would shoulder part of the cost. 
The university could pay anywhere from 20 
to 60 percent of the cost of research. If the 
university to given a share in paying for the 
support of research, the university will iiave 
a much greater voice in what to done in that 
research. And let no university think that 
It can relax and let George, or rather Sam, 
do it. A university may also Indicate Its 
willingness to share in the expenses of gov¬ 
ernment fellowship or scholarship funds and 
thus inrove its Interest in the future of 
science and remove the exclusive responsl- 
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bitttj of tho PMlenU Oovemment Us tbo 
promotion of Amorteftii Kloiioe. 

Hm tonurt and matbod of Mieetlon of the 
membert of the various committees of the 
Wrtlotial E ea s arcb Foqndation is another 
Item worthy of oonslderatlon. SelentSstB. old 
and young, from all parte of the ccmntry, and 
from dUDeroBt types of tmlvereltlee and re- 
eeardh laboratories ebould be represented on 
the boarde. Katsooal edentille societies 
probably would also like to eleet representa- 
ttves to the varloas committees. Mo sol«otlst 
should be made to serve for more than 1 year 
on any of the oasnmlttees, since It Is pre¬ 
sumed that no eolenttst with active research 
aSllatlon would consent to become a bureau¬ 
crat willingly or lor over long periods of ttme. 

And the last snd most Important safeguard 
ebould be a general enHghtenment as to the 
reel nature of edence and eeientists. In the 
past edentlste bad one thing In common; no¬ 
body ever told them what to do. They had 
co n tr a c te with nobody, although tome of 
them have been accused of having contracts 
with the devil. To initiate research by 
grants or contracts must not only fsil, but 
such a program would be wasteful In the 
e xtr e m e. A clear understanding that bssle 
research cannot be regimented, but routine, 
spadework, applied research may be pro¬ 
grammed or even coordinated whenever the 
need arises, should help the Government or 
industry to spend its money wisely. 

You can spend a lot of money and get no 
return. But if you trust in human Ingenu¬ 
ity, motivated by desire of public service, the 
love of science, recognition, and maybe selfish 
alms alike, you will have done more for basic 
science than you could ever do with billions 
of dollars of Federal money. The atmosphere 
In which science flourishes and discoveries 
are made Is that of unhampered freedom, not 
an atmoq^here filled with contracts and 
questionnaires. 


Ceiling Price on Raw Cotton 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 

or U3UI81AKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 194$ 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal of the OPA to put a ceiling 
price on raw cotton is one of the most 
vlolous blows ever struck at the Amer¬ 
ican farmer. It is unfair and unwar¬ 
ranted and is another attempt to hold 
down the living standard and wage earn¬ 
ings of the cotton farmer. 

When Chester Bowles announced his 
intention to put a maximum ceiling of 
24.09 cents per pound on the highest 
grades of cotton and then scale the price 
of other grades down by the use of a 
synthetic scale adjustment he was mere¬ 
ly attempting to gain more power and 
control over the already overregulated 
fanner. It would mean a slave wage of 
21 to 22 cents per hour for the southern 
cotton farmer—barely half of the pres¬ 
ent minimum wage standard of 40 cents 
per hour, and they are now talking of 
a 60-cent or even a 75-oent minhnum 
wage standai*d. Why discriminate 
against the southern cotton fanner? 
Has he not just as much right to live 
and eat and wear clothes and send his 
children to school as the industrial 


worker? Ris work is just as hard if not 
harder, his product is just as essential. 
Anyone who knows anything at all about 
cotton knows that it takes a minimum 
of 1 hour’s work to produce 1 pound of 
cotton—and they want to put a oeiling 
of 24.09 cents a pound on this work. 
What for? To hold down the price of 
living? “Baloney.** Ttic only living it 
would hold down would be the fanner’s 
living. There is not one iota of sense to 
the whole proposal. 

Oh^ I know people are going to say 
that there is a ceiling on the finished 
mroduct, the shirts, the sheets, the hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and so forUi, and so there 
should be a ceiling on the raw product 
Any informed person knows better than 
that. The ceiling on the finished prod¬ 
uct automatically puts a ceiling on the 
raw product because there Is just so 
much the manufacturers can pay for raw 
materials, labor, and other costs. We all 
know that. But listen to this—a shirt 
sells for from $3 up if you can find one, 
and the raw cotton in that shirt weighs 
approximately half a pound, grosses the 
farmer approximately 11 to 12 cents and 
nets him only 2 or 3 cents. Where docs 
the rest of that $3 go? Not to the 
farmer. Why if the farmer got twice as 
much for his cotton It should not affect 
the sale price of the shirt. There is too 
much spread and too much processing 
and distribution cost. It is unfair. It 
is poor economics. 

Let us put it another way. At present 
prices the average bale of cotton grosses 
the farmer about $120, when processed 
and manufactured into ordinary cotton 
handkerchiefs, the kind you buy at the 
5-and-lO-cent store, that same bale of 
handkerchiefs selling at retail brings 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Who gets the dif¬ 
ference? Not the farmer. 

These are just two glaring examples, 
Mr. Speaker. 1 could go on and on for 
there are thousands of cotton commodi¬ 
ties. but these two examples will suffice 
to illustrate my point. 

If Chester Bowles is sincere about 
keeping the cost of living down why does 
he not do something about the wide 
spread between the producing farmer 
and the consuming public? Is he trying 
to protect the manufacturer, the middle¬ 
man, and distributor at the expense of 
the farmer? It looks like it. If he holds 
the ceiling on the finished product, I as¬ 
sure you, Mr. Speaker, there is no proba¬ 
bility of the price of cotton running 
away, but there is quite a possibility that 
the farmer will, as he should, get more 
for his cotton than he is now getting. Re 
is entitled to a slice of the enormous 
spread, and I am going to do my utmost 
to see that he gets it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there Is another 
factor that is woiking against the sud¬ 
den increase in the price of cotton that 
Mr. Bowles seems to fear so much. 
Does not Mr. Bowles know that in spite 
of the enormous wartime consumption of 
cotton we stiU have a carry-over of more 
than 5,000,000 bales of cotton in the 
warehouses? Most of this cotton be¬ 
longs to the Qovernment and Mr. Bowles, 
being such an Important part of the 
Qovexnment, surely should know about 
it. 


I am unalterably opposed and will fight 
against a ceiling on raw cotton. It will 
only further retard the back breaking 
production of this most important com¬ 
modity and make the lot and living 
standards of the farmer that much 
harder. Let us kill this vicious pro¬ 
posal. 

Myslery «f Foreign Policy hf Adainistra- 
tiott Mttddlet Dc w o biEgs lion Polkiet 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W.GILUE 

OF nfMAKA 

IN TBM HOUSE OP BEH ENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. QILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks. I 
feel It is imperative to call to the atten¬ 
tion of my colleagues two of the recent 
letters, among the many I have received, 
which 1 believe are representative of the 
feelings of our veterans concerning de¬ 
mobilisation. in spite of the recent ex¬ 
planation of policies by our brilliant lead¬ 
er. Chief of Staff of the Army, Qen. 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

In testifying. General Elsenhower made 
a statement which I believe bits at the 
crux of the matter. After refei'rtng to 
the spectacular success of demobUigr.- 
tion. he said that the “Army was rapidly 
approaching the foreseen Juncture of 
two incompatibles: the speed of demobili¬ 
zation and our duties at home and over¬ 
seas—the occupation mission delegated 
to us by higher authority.” 

In my opinion, there lies the force 
which has resulted in confusion, vacilla¬ 
tion. Emd misrepresentation by our Gov¬ 
ernment to our veterans and to the pub¬ 
lic. The administration controls our 
occupation policies. But what are they? 
What is our policy in China? What is 
our policy in Germany? How long are 
we going to stick our fingers into far-off 
countries without the public’s knowing 
what is going on? Why does not the ad¬ 
ministration forthrightly tell us why we 
continue to occupy some of the jungles 
of the Pacific? Our veterans are entitled 
to know what commitments our admin¬ 
istration has made and on what grounds, 
if they are to be kept indefinitely occupy¬ 
ing these remote spots. The public also 
should be advised on how the adminis¬ 
tration and the military expect to main¬ 
tain support from the public and the 
servicemen when it fails to make clear 
its objectives. 

In the public interest. I believe that 
the administration and the State Depart¬ 
ment should Immediately set forth its 
reasons for using the hidden-ball tac¬ 
tics. How can we be expected to reach 
the goal of peace with our world-wide 
allies, when our leaders who are formu¬ 
lating our international policies lack the 
spirit and honesty to explain to the peo¬ 
ple what is going on. I think it is time 
for our foreign policy, if any, to be fully 
clarified for our veterans so they will 
know why they are being kept overseas. 
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Instead of being handed a mess of dou¬ 
ble talk. It is up to the administration 
to speak out. The public wants to know. 
The servicemen who have the Job to do 
should be taken into the confidence of 
their leaders. We In Congress should be 
given a first-hand insight into these poli¬ 
cies. Then we could be able to go intel¬ 
ligently about the business of securing 
the peace. But we cannot do it when the 
administration continues to meddle in 
foreign affairs without the knowledge 
and benefit of public opinion. It will 
only lead to further demoralization and 
mass defiance of authority. 

Let us hear a clear explanation by the 
administration of the mystery as to what 
the '^occupation mission delegated by 
higher authority” is. 

The letters follow: 

I am writing this letter in the capacity of 
a taxpayer, property owner, and voter in the 
district which you represent, and also as a 
member of the Army of the United States. 

I was drafted into the Army in November 
1042 and have been overseas since October 
1044. Since those of us who are overseas 
have more or less lost our ability to have 
an active voice in the present policies of 
Ooverament. I am taking this opportunity 
to voice my feelings to you. 

I would like to have information to clarify 
the following questions: 

1. What are you doing to help us return to 
civilian life, and release us from Army serv¬ 
ice. which we did not desire, but when called 
upon executed to the best of our ability? 

2. For some length of time people who are 
over 26 years of age or with children have 
not been drafted. Tet those of us who were 
over 30 years of age when drafted, and have 
children, are stiU serving in the Army over¬ 
seas. Why can't something be done to re¬ 
lease those of us who want to return to 
civilian life and our families? 

3. The Navy publishes its program for dis¬ 
charge as high as 2 months in advance. Tet 
the Army wiU not divulge information on 
the current month. What Is the necessity 
for all this secrecy? We feel the least that 
could be done would be a simple and clear 
statement of what policy the War Depart¬ 
ment Intends to follow. 

4. Secretary of War Patterson, on hls recent 
visit to Guam and the Pacific, seemed very 
poorly informed on current discharge poli¬ 
cies. and made what we considered a very 
poor impression for a man in the important 
position which he occupies. Is it not the 
duty of our Representatives to see that these 
men are Informed, and to protect the in¬ 
terests of their constituents? 

6. Secretary of War Patterson seemed ig¬ 
norant of the fact that points are not ac¬ 
cumulating with time spent overseas. Why 
aren't they? The Navy follows this practice, 
and at least their members know that every 
month spent overseas means more points for 
them toward discharge. 

6. Does the meager information f>ossessed 
by our Secretary of War indicate the stand¬ 
ard of knowledge that is possessed by other 
members of our Government? 

7. The Army declarer recently that a short¬ 
age of shipping was retarding demobilization. 
Tet the Navy has said repeatedly that there 
are plenty of ships for all. On January 2 
the Navy declared that there was an excess 
of shipping, and that 100 ships of the "magic- 
carpet" fleet were being retired. What are 
we to think In the face of such statements? 

8. Many men who have spent their entire 
Army career in the United States are being 
discharged. Tet those of us who have been 
overseas for over a year are given no idea of 
when we can expect to be discharged. Is 
this fair? We fee] that as long as there are 
enlisted men and officers in the States who 


have not served overseas, they are not surplus 
until those who are now overseas are re¬ 
turned. Perhaps it would cost more money 
that way, but we are the present and future 
taxpayers of America, and we think we should 
have a voice in the manner in which our 
money will be spent. 

First and foremost. 1 am voicing my own 
feelings in this matter, but X am also echoing 
the sentiments of thousands of other service¬ 
men overseas. Man^ of us have won no 
Purple Hearts. Congressional Medals of Hon¬ 
or, or even battle stars, but we feel that we 
have done our duty in an assignment in 
which we had no choice, that our duty has 
been done, and has been well done, and we 
are more than ready to go home. I would 
appreciate hearing irom you as to what is 
being done, or what can be done to alleviate 
the present situation. 


TO WHOM IT DOES CONdXMl 

Until January 6. 1646. most of us were at 
least partially satisfied with the progress of 
the demobilization program and the move¬ 
ment of troopc to the United States, even 
though it was slower than had been promised 
us by the War Department. And, having ac¬ 
cepted their alibis for failure to provide ade¬ 
quate transportation, despite the fact that 
we are the possessors of the largest navies 
and merchant fleets in the history of the 
world, W3 were patient, having faith in the 
promises from the leaders of our country 
and Army: that we would be retmned home 
with the fullest possible expediency, that we 
c^uld return to our familiee and Jobs and 
to the normal pursuit of happiness of the 
life we left behind, when we answered our 
country’s call. 

Suddenly, and for no tangible or logical 
reason, at least of which we have been in¬ 
formed. the War Department issued an order 
calling for the retardation of demobilization, 
using as their alibi to an Incredulous soldiery, 
who knows the truth, the worn-out and 
shallow theme that the degree of essentiality 
shall determine discharges, and now. without 
regard for these soldiers, who gave their un¬ 
stinted neasure of sacrifice to duty and de¬ 
votion, they forced upon us a condition 
which definitely illustrated to you people at 
home, and to us in the Army, that the War 
Department will stop at nothing to gain 
their militaristic ends. 

The War Department continually and con¬ 
sistently refused to answer any and all argu¬ 
ments and criticisms brought by its soldiers 
against the unjust policies of their demobili¬ 
zation program. Tet at all times, they accuse 
the soldiers of an unreasoning and emo¬ 
tional attitude while they themselves, as a 
truditional, last refuge of those who are un¬ 
able to answer arguments or charges directed 
against their disreputable policies, employ 
the classic propaganda trick used by the 
dictators and have resorted to name-calling 
and scapegoatism. As a consequence, mil¬ 
lions of GZ's fighting for a return to the 
democratic way of life are branded as "Com¬ 
munists" and "hotheads." These are the 
same men, your sons, brothers, husbands, and 
neighbors, who yesterday defeated the great¬ 
est combination of military power in the 
history of the world, making possible the 
victory over fascism, and the liberation of 
enslaved nations. Today we are addrraed as 
homesick, lace-phnts babies, isolationists. 
Communists, and radicals who must be sup¬ 
pressed. We have also been accused of sabo¬ 
taging the peace, the securing of which is the 
primary job of our leaders and statesmen. 
We have in numerous places mentioned the 
War Department, and we wish to make it 
clear that we recognize that there are in 
that Depai:tment and in other headquarters 
subordinate to it, individuals, who are not 
only Intelligent but fair-minded men in sym¬ 
pathy with the plight of the GX's. Our at¬ 
tack is not against these individualif. We 
offer as an example of these characteristics 


a man who has demonstrated on more than 
one occasion that be is honest, able, and a 
friend of the GZ's—Gen. Dwight D. Blsen- 
hower. 

These are the facts—^the plain mathemati¬ 
cal truths—and we defy the War Depart¬ 
ment to dispute or discredit them. The War 
Department contends that in order to main, 
tain the Nation's peace it is our responsi¬ 
bility to support an Army of 1,600,000 men. 
We do not dispute this fact. Our indoctri¬ 
nation as soldiers directs us not to question 
the statements and policies of the War De¬ 
partment. However, in view of the scare 
headlines and published innuendoes, we 
deem it essential to the security of our 
American democracy to unmask these false¬ 
hoods and half truths so that you, the people 
of the United States, may know the true 
facts confronting us on this issue. Frcnn 
a peak Army strength of 8,300,000 men» the 
Army has discharged 4,200,000. If we are to 
put any credence in the War Department 
statement of the hardships in deploying 
these men to their homes, the results are 
commendable, indeed, by simple subtraction, 
and by using these same War Department 
figures, we find there are still some 4,100,000 
men remaining. Add to these men an ad¬ 
mitted draft of 300,000 since VJ-day and. 
fiirther, add also the voluntary enlistments 
of 400,000 men, we reach a grand total of 
4300,000 men. We, as soldiers, are not pro¬ 
testing against the required size of the peace¬ 
time Army; what we want everyone to know 
is that with an admitted surplus, above and 
beyond the War Department needs, the War 
Z>epartment has exercised the unfair pre¬ 
rogative of retarding demobilization. As yet 
the War Department refuses to explain the 
reason for holding these men in excess of 
its admitted needs. Still another grave 
problem confronts the American people. It 
is a confirmed fact shown by the War De¬ 
partment policies that by creating confu¬ 
sion and doubt in the minds of the Ameri¬ 
can people it has made its Intent clear to 
blackmail our Congress into accepting mili¬ 
tary conscription as tlie only solution for 
rapid demobilization. 

Wo soldiers know, as does the world at 
large, through bitter experience, the attend¬ 
ing evils of militarism. These evils have 
their birth when a people can be deluded 
into accepting military conscription as a 
component part of our natural way of life. 
Our Congress, to whom the War Department 
is responsible, is also your duly elected rep¬ 
resentatives. They are sent to Washington 
to give articulate voice to your mutual de¬ 
sires and opinions. We appeal to you to 
join your voice with ours against this in¬ 
fringement of all that America holds dear. 
We demand that you exercise and shoulder 
this responsibility which you owe. not only 
to us who are affected today but to the yet 
unborn generations of Americans to whom 
freedom has become a heritage. 


Encrotchment of Federal Power in the 
Utility Pield 

ESmSNSlON OF REMARKS 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following statement of 
Purcell L. Smith, president of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Electric Companies, 
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Washington. D. C.. at a forum on public 
utilities, sponsored by Investors Iieague. 
Inc., at Chicago. HI.. November 29.1949: 

The wording of my subject reprsMiito e 
iisppy eboloe of terms by the Lesgus for 
there is no better word than ''encroach¬ 
ment'* to describe the imblio ownership 
movement In the United Btates. Webster 
tells us that "to encroach" means "to in¬ 
vade Insidlouily and'appropriate the prov¬ 
ince of another * * * to trench on an¬ 
other's limits by gradual usurpation or in¬ 
trusion * * * to transgress the Just 

bounds." 

I believe there is general agreement that 
Federal power has and la continuing to en¬ 
croach in the electric light and power field, 
but 1 think that the methods of this en¬ 
croachment and the extent of the invasion 
are not matters of common knowledge. Fur¬ 
thermore. I am sure that the cltlaens of this 
country are unaware of the implications of 
this movement as they affect, not only our 
economy, but also the character of our po¬ 
litical institutions. 

According to the data of the Edison Elec¬ 
tric Institute, approximately 12 percent of 
the installed electric generating capacity in 
this country at the end of 1944 was owned 
by the Federal Government. Federal author¬ 
ities. or agencies financed through United 
States Government funds and about 7 per¬ 
cent was owned by municipalities or similar 
public bodies. Some of these publicly owned 
or publicly financed electric operations were 
baaed upon reasonable and fair eeonomlos 
and are entitled to respect and credit for fine 
aeoompllshment. But the economics bs- 
oame quite changed When the revenue needs 
of governments, particularly, the United 
States Government, became so great during 
the depression. foUowsd by the tremendous 
financial requirements of preparing for de¬ 
fense and after Pearl Harbor waging two 
wars. 

I wish to call to your attention that this 
approximate 19 pecoent of the ^octrlc sup¬ 
ply operates without paying any taxes or 
equivalent thereof to the United States Gov¬ 
ernment and In some instances does not pay 
either directly or indirectly any State, county, 
or municipal taxes. Ihls is a serious mat¬ 
ter from the viewpoint of all taxpayers of 
the United States, which, of course, includes 
all investors, except those who own securities 
free from taxes. It wsa sstUnated by the 
Edison Electric Institute that the Federal 
taxes paid by the privately owned electric 
companies of the United States in 1942 was 
9997.000,000; In 1948, 9448,000.000; in 1044. 
9468,000.000: and I believe it is reasonable to 
estimate that the 1945 taxes will be around 
9400,000.000. The public power group’s Fed¬ 
eral taxes will be nothing. In addition, the 
security holders of the private power com¬ 
panies pay Income taxes on the interest and 
dividends which they receive, meaning addi¬ 
tional millions of dollars paid Into the Fed¬ 
eral Treasury, whereas, many of the pub¬ 
licly owned projects are financed ' y revenue 
bonds or municipal bonds on which interest 
is tax exempt and the owners thereof pay 
no income tax on such interest. It was esti¬ 
mated recently by a witness before the Se¬ 
curities Subcommittee of the Houm Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Ckxameroe committee that 
If public power had paid comparable taxes, 
they and their security holders vould have 
paid Into the United States Treasury at least 
9186XKX),000 for the year 1948 and an esti¬ 
mated aggregate for the 6 yeara 1940 to 1946. 
inoluaive, probably in exoees of 9660.000,000. 

It was only a little more than 50 years 
ago that Tbomaa Edison built his first elec¬ 
tric generating station, which was the be¬ 
ginning of the electric light and power In* 
tfustry. Isolated planta ^irang up around 
the country end these were later integrated 
Into power eyetema. The pioneers of the 
eleetrle^power Industry had no easy road m 
they sought to promote the use of electric 


energy while at the same time they wreatled 
with problems of finance and engineering. 
In those early days, when the "going wsa 
tough." there was no encroachment of Fed¬ 
eral power. 

Fcr many years the Socialist Party had 
been trying to get a foothold on the Ameri¬ 
can political stage, but with little success. 
Their bold program to overthrow the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States was not rel¬ 
ished by the American people and during 
World War I some of their leaders were Jailed 
for subversive activities. After World War I, 
however, they recognised the ImpossibUity 
of bringing about an outright revolution and 
they changed their tactics and developed a 
new program known as "boring from within." 
From that time on their strategy has been 
to operate within the framework of our pc- 
lltlcal system to achieve the objectives of 
socialism. 

Having been unable to make any headway 
through the normal political channels, the 
socialists evolved a new strategy based on 
economic control. And. in casting about 
for what they hope will be a quick and sure 
means of establishing economic control, their 
choice was the new, fast growing, and wide¬ 
spread industry—the electric power indus¬ 
try. Today their strategy was stated very 
clearly and simply by Carl D. Thompson, 
national campaign manager and one-time 
nominee for President on the ticket of the 
Socialist Party. 

Mr. Thompson said. "Successful public 
ownership of power production means an 
adequate control of transportation and of 
industrial forces dependent upon electrical 
power of their successful operation.” 

I think that neither Mr. Thompson nor 
anyone else can make a clearer statement of 
the basic reason for Federal encroachment 
In the utility field. But Mr. Thompson 
went even further and gave a frank outline 
of how the Socialists would gain their objec¬ 
tives. He announced that "the Socialists 
vrlll push their campaigns. They will cap¬ 
ture cities. Later they will control State 
legislatures and, finsdly, the United States 
Congress and the Supreme Court • • • 

and finally the Nation will take over one 
after the other of the public utilities, mines, 
railroads, Interurban electric lines, power 
plants, telephone and telegraph systems, 
waterways, forests." 

And the methods by which the Socialists 
were to gain these objectives were outlined by 
another Socialist leader. H. 8. Raushenbush. 
who said. "Between cataclysmic socialism 
(by which is meant armed revolution) and 
encroachment control, the latter will be the 
only one acceptable to this Nation for a long 
while. The workers are more apt to support 
a power authority." 

Inasmuch as this was written some 6 years 
before the passage of the act creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority I think we can 
take Mr. Raushenbush’s statement as some¬ 
thing more than prophecy. In fact, if we 
accept the theory of cause and effect we 
have good reason to assume that Idr. Raus¬ 
henbush and his fellow Socialists had a hand 
In securing the effect which was so dear u> 
their hearts. 

Now the Socialists, having realized the Im- 
posBlbllity of socializing America in one fell 
swoop, acknowledge that the country would 
have to i^ss through .what they called a 
transitional stats before complete socializa¬ 
tion could be achieved. Mr. Raushenbush. 
having described several transitional meth¬ 
ods. came to the conclusion, as he stated, 
**A fourth attempt. Which I look upon 
as much more hopeful, is the one which 
seeks to set up, through Government owner¬ 
ship at Muscle Shoals, at Boulder Dam. and 
on the St. Lawrence, yardstiacs by which the 
efficiency of private ownership under regula¬ 
tion may be measured." 

Now that statement, on its face, appears 
Innocuous enough. Who could quarrel with 
the purely objective desire to measure the 


efficiency of private ownership? Thus de¬ 
scribed. it sounds like a project of the Bu¬ 
reau of Standards. But we will discover that 
the yardstick which was to be used in this 
pseudoscientific measurement was to be a 
yardstick the like of which the Bureau of 
Standards never saw and never hoped to see. 

In the early days of the electric-service 
indtistry the technology of the industry had 
not progressed to the point where inte^ ated 
systems were possible. Each community had 
Its own plant. Moot of them were privately 
owned and operated but. of coiurse. many 
municipalities had their own plants. 

For a time, therefore, the public-power pro¬ 
ponents worked assiduously for municipal 
ownership, seeking to have towns take over 
the private plants serving them. 

Later on. bolder steps were taken by pri¬ 
vate companies to develop transmission tech¬ 
niques that would permit transmission of 
electric service over widespread areas with 
consequent substantial economies, efficien¬ 
cies, and advantages. Inasmuch as the serv¬ 
ice areas of the municipal plants were usually 
confined to a relatively small number of 
square miles, it became apparent that many 
of the municipal-ownership projects could 
not give the same quality of service as the 
private systems nor as economically or effi¬ 
ciently. As a result, many of the municipal 
plants were absorbed Into the private sys¬ 
tems. Out of a total of 3,900 municipal sys¬ 
tems which were established at one tir;' or 
another in the United States, only 1.870 
remained at the end of 1935. 

The public-power proponents, of course, 
did not overlook any opportunities of the 
financial debacle of 1929 and the early thirties 
and the resulting severe economic depression 
to extend encroachment on much broader 
lines than the municipal-ownership plants. 
Vast sums were being appropriated by the 
United States Congress to stimulate Indus¬ 
trial activity throughout the country. The 
public-power proponents saw in this activity 
an opportunity to enlarge their empire 
through the medium of the use of a generous 
Congress attempting to lift the national 
economy out of depression depths. 

Some time back the Public Ownership 
League, in a gloating article in its magazine, 
proclaimed that, "Step by step this super¬ 
power plan is being realized. The Tennessee 
Valley has become an outstanding reality. 
The Boulder Dam has been finished. The 
Bonneville power system is nearing comple¬ 
tion. • • • Grand Coulee is well on the 

way. In the map one can see the extent to 
which our dream of 1922-25 has already taken 
form and also the next steps that are being 
proposed.” 

Federal encroachment in the utility field 
cannot be denied. Can we then ignore the 
Implloatlons of this succom . . . namely the 
complete socialization of the utility Industry, 
followed by the socialization of other indus¬ 
tries? 

As a contrast, I quote to you from the New 
York Times of the 16th of this month report¬ 
ing on an address made by the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes at the annual meeting of the 
American Petroletun Institute in Chicago on 
November 14: 

"'Both domestically and abroad, the oil 
should be done, just as far as possible, by pri¬ 
vate industry,’ the speaker also said, T 
would consider’it unwise and unfortunate for 
Government to interpose itself in any phase 
of tbe oil business which osn be handled by 
the industry efficiently and economically and 
with the satisfaction that a fair profit 
brings.'" 

This is the same gentlemen who is Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior where Mr. H. S. Raushen- 
buan is. I believe, project analyst for the 
Power Division of the Department. 

I have referred earlier to the very substan¬ 
tial discrimination again privately owned 
electric companies by reason of the tax 
exemption subsidy enjoyed by public power. 
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Public-power promoters have taken advan* 
tags of tills exemption and have profited and 
capitalised upon it, for if an eleotric-utility 
property, which is privately owned paying 
substantial income taxes, were to go into 
Federal ownership, there would be no income 
taxes to pay and hence public ownership 
oould afford to pay a higher price for the 
property, generally speaking, than another 
private owner could. Furthermore, in most 
eases by which public-ownership promoters 
acquire or bring about the acquisition of 
properties formerly owned by tax-paying pri¬ 
vate owners, such transactions and operations 
have not been subject to regulatory control 
a nd approval by Federal or State agencies. 

As serious as the existing picture Is for 
the reasons heretofore stated, the public- 
power advocates are planning still more 
Federal projects, either as primary hydro¬ 
electric developments or so-called multiple- 
purpose proje^s in connection with flood 
control, rivers and harbors. Irrigation, navi¬ 
gation, and reclamation. The total dreams 
are stc^gerlng in billions of dollars required 
to complete the ultimate plans. A few of 
such projects have economic and pubUc 
merit as to power features. Most of them do 
not. but a lot of poor economies can be 
buried when the operations are exempt from 
all Federal taxes and can also be burled In 
the maxe of finances of the United States 
Government. 

The National Association of Electric 
Companies has already engaged In having 
presidents of its member companies present 
some of the facts concerning many of these 
projects before appropriate committees of 
the Congress, and will continue to do so from 
time to time. We believe that Congress is 
Interested in having the facts. The Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations In the House of 
Representatives on Monday of this week 
made a report to the whole House on the 
first deficiency appropriation bill 1946, and 
1 quote you certain excerpts from that re¬ 
port: , _ 

*Tt Is incumbent upon the Congress to 
get governmental costs down as early as 
may be practicable to levels consistent with 
a sound postwar economy. That Is the aim 
of the committee and it Is soUcltous of aU 
of the help and support It can get. It means 
turning a deaf ear many times to Importuni¬ 
ties which Ignore the general good. It means 
a close watch upon executive agencies to 
check extravagances, and. as regards per¬ 
sonnel. to see that the best utilization Is 
made of forces already employed. There is 
ever an urge to expand. The committee is 
convinced that in many cases the principal 
need is better and firmer coordination and 
direction by top administrators. 

• • * • • 

*‘The committee regrets to say that It Is 
rare to meet with witnesses who evidence a 
conception of the need to contract Govern¬ 
mental spending. A spending psychology has 
grown up in Government which must be 
dissipated. As Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal recently tersely expressed it. we must 
recapture economy. 

• • « « • 

*•* • • The committee believes that a 

number of the undertakings should have 
further investigation, particularly those 
which contemplate commencing construction 
of so-called multipurpose dams entailing 
ultimate separate costs of as much as $130.- 
000,000. They may be thoroughly Justified, 
but the committee is reluctant to recom¬ 
mend them without further inquiry Into the 
merits of features not essential to proectlon 
against floods. Rather than purpose a par¬ 
tial program, approval is withheld of the 
entire submission for reconsideration by the 
War Department subcommittee early in Jan- 
tiary In connection with the War Department 
civil functions appropriation bill. 

« • • « • 

**In connection with the denial of funds 
for power-market and transmission-line 


studies and surveys the committee has taken 
the position that the Government should 
not go Into the business of oonstruotlng 
transmission lines to market power de¬ 
veloped at Government dams and that the 
activity desirous of securing such power 
shoiild construct such lines to the point 
where Government power is being gener¬ 
ated." 

Let me make it very clear that the asso¬ 
ciation that I represent, and its member 
companies, have gone on record in favor of 
flood control where needed, good improve¬ 
ments on rivers and harbors that are of true 
public Interest and needed irrigation and 
reclamation, provided the money will be well 
and sensibly spent and has honest economics 
as the primary motive for its expenditure. 


The Challenge of Ae Children 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

or coimxcTXcuT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, the following in¬ 
formation given in a broadcast over the 
NBC network December 28,1845. may be 
of interest to those Members of the 
House, and private citizens who are con¬ 
cerned with the present threat to world 
health caused by lack of food, clothing, 
and medical care for the growing genera¬ 
tion in Europe and Asia: 

Most of us have had a gay and merry 
Christmas—our first since the war began— 
surrounded by families and children. In 
Europe and Asia today there are pitifully 
few who can say. "We have had a merry 
Christmas. We look forward to a happy new 
year." 

For millions of children are In imminent 
danger of starvation and freezing as winter 
comes to Europe. 

That is the tragic conclusion reached by 
five international relief organizations. They 
report today that a terrifyingly large num¬ 
ber of the world's children—if they survive 
at all—will never become healthy grown-ups. 
They will suffer the terrible after effects of 
starvation for years to come—rickets, tuber- 
cidosls. bone diseases, and many qther afflic¬ 
tions, including sttmted bodies and. worst of 
all, stunted minds. 

You don't have to be an expert to forsee 
what this means to the entire world—includ¬ 
ing America. Disease knows no boundaries— 
epidemics can sweep through the weakened 
children of Europe and Asia, reach across 
the oceans, and strike our own babies. 
Weakened children grow up to be weak 
adults. Children who are mentally crippled 
grow up to be mentally crippled adults, easily 
victimized by unscrupulous, cruel, aggressive 
dictators. 

Unless food, clothes, and medical care ar¬ 
rive to strengthen and protect the sickly 
children of Europe and Asia today, they will 
surely grow uf to contaminate, to menace, 
yee and to fight your children tomorrow. 

The scope of the problem is so great as to 
demand prompt and continuing action by 
auoh international agencies as the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Associa¬ 
tion. It is good to note that UNBRA on the 
Job Is doing ever better work—^and in 1946 
will, we hope, do still more. But no govern¬ 
mental or Intergovernmental agency can do 
the whole Job—and the little children of 
Europe cannot wait for cumbersome state 
machinery to swing iBto aid. 


What is the actual situttion of the children 
of Europe? The agricultural experts of 
UNRRA report that domestic food production 
in Europe this winter will be sufflelent to 
provide the 90.000,000 people who do not live 
on farms with about 1,200 calories per per¬ 
son each day. One thousand two hundred 
calories is less than half the amount of food 
you and 1 eat every day. One thousand two 
hundred calories is Just about enough for 
children 8 to 0 years old. Children 5 to 7 
years old need 1,440 calories: children 7 to 9 
years old need 1,680; children from 9 to 15 
years of age need amounts ranging from 
1,920 to 2.400 calories per day. So. you see, 
the average European city child more than 
5 years old will be starving little by little 
this winter. 

That is the way it is In Europe as a whole, 
m some countries it is even worse, m 
France, infant mortality has increased 50 
percent. Tuberculosis there among adoles¬ 
cents has Increased 40 percent. In Belgium, 
28 percent of the children in rural areas and 
84 percent of the children in cities are criti¬ 
cally imdernourlshed. UNBRA reports that 
there are one and one-half million imder- 
nourlshed kids in Yugoslavia. 

Foreign Minister Masaryk of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia reports that nearly 800.000 children In 
his country are ripened by hunger for epi¬ 
demics. Seven million children in Poland 
have been orphaned, at the same time that 
76 percent of the health and child welfare 
centers which shoiUc be earing for them 
were destroyed. In Italy, 1,000,000 children 
under 2 years, and 7,000,000 more between 
2 and 14. urgently need food and clothing 
J\]st to stay alive. More than 1,000,000 
Greek children are being consumedflesh 
and bone, by hunger, and malaria and tuber¬ 
culosis rage. In Holland, Norway. Denmark, 
and Finland—^in Luxembourg. Albania, the 
Balkan countrlea, the Near Bast. Asia—Jtla 
the same atory. Listen, the children of every 
country ravished by the Nazis and by the 
Japanese war lords, and hammered by the 
terrible air and artillery bombardments we 
had to lay down in order to conquer them, 
face the most terrible winter poor little chil¬ 
dren have ever known In history. 

The size of the relief problem is shown by 
a recent report of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. In order to aise the food allowance 
of the peoples of continental Europe to only 
2,000 calories per day will require the im¬ 
portation of 18,000,000 tons of foods in 1946. 

And It isn't only food; It's clothing, medi¬ 
cal care, and education Schools and aos- 
pltals were destroyed wholesale by the Naxis. 
And even If the schools had been left stand¬ 
ing, In four countrlea alonj—Prance, Belglunf, 
Holland, and Norway—no leas than 10,000,000 
children will be unable to attend them If 
they lack clothing ard shoes. How would 
you like to send your kids to school in the 
kind of weather we*re having, without a coat 
or sweater, and barefoot, too? 

But. thank God, people with even a little 
knowledge of the terrible need are not Juet 
wringing their hands. Ck>ncrete steps are be¬ 
ing taken today to ameliorate the situation 
to the full limit of means made available by 
American generosity. The American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Servloe. 
Ino., on which vlrtuaUy every child-relief or¬ 
ganisation In the United States is repre¬ 
sented. iL serving as a clearing house for the 
Information you want about these children. 
From the council and from member organi¬ 
zations I have learned something of the re¬ 
lief work which has been made possible by 
gifts of money and food and dlothlng from 
the American people. 

Through the efforts of American Relief for 
Holland, for example, the children of the 
Netherlands have received since their libera¬ 
tion more than 8.000.000 pounds of food. In¬ 
cluding cereal products, strained fruite. vege¬ 
tables, milk products, soups, and so on. 

The Near Best Foundation is taking partial 
or entire care of 17,880 Greek oblldren la 
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Winter and eiunmer colonies, providing food 
and also medical treatment for children dis¬ 
abled by war. 

American Relief for Italy has provided 
100,000 Italian children with vitamins and 
with one dally pint of milk since last July. 
It has sent to Italy almost 19,000,000 pounds 
of milk, clothing, and medicine. 

The Youth Aliyah of Hadassah has col¬ 
lected at camps, has fed and hotised and then 
transported to Palestine, 8,000 chUdren since 
the start of the war and has provided their 
maintenance, education, and health care 
upon arrival. 

Statistically, these are Just a few high 
spots of the relief picture. Ti*emendou6ly 
useful work In the field of child rescue and 
rehabilitation is being done by the various 
agencies constituting the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
Inc., which has offices at 122 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 

The membership of this council Includes: 
Amieican Council of Voluntary Aoencies 
For Forexcn Bcrvicc, Inc. 

MEMBERSHIP 

American Association of University 
Women.* 

American Bureau for Medical Aid to China. 
American Christian Committee for Refu¬ 
gees, Inc. 

American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives. 

American Committee of OBE.* 

American Field Service. 

American Friends of Czechoslovakia.* 
American Friends Service Committee. 
American Hungarian Relief, Inc. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com¬ 
mittee, Inc. 

American CRT Federation. 

American Relief for Czechoslovakia. Inc. 
American Relief for France, Inc. 

American Relief for India.* 

American Relief for Holland, Inc. 
American Relief for Italy, Inc. 

American Relief for Norway, Inc. 

American Women's Hospitals. 

Armenian General Benevolent Union.* 
Belgian War Relief Society. Inc. 

Brethren Service Committee. 

China Aid Council. 

Church Committee for Relief in Asia. 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction. 

Committee on Christian Science Wartime 
Activities of the Mother Church.* 

Congregational Christian Service Commit¬ 
tee. 

Cooperative League of the United States of 
America.* 

GUI Scouts. 

Greek War Relief Association. Inc., U. S. A. 
Hadassah. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society. 

HIAS-ICA Emigration Association. Inc. 
(HICEM) .* 

International Migration Service. 
International Rescue and Relief Commit¬ 
tee, Inc. 

Labor League for Human Rights, A. F. of L. 
Mennonlte Central Committee. 

National CIO War Relief Committee. 
National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
Near East Foundation. 

Paderewski Testimonial Fund. Inc. 
Philippine War Relief of the United States, 
Inc. 

Polish War Relief. 

Refugee Relief Trustees. Inc.* 

Russian Children's Welfare Society, Inc. 
Salvation Army. 

Save the Children Federation.* 

Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, 
Inc.* 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

Ukrainian American Relief Committee.* 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

* Associate member. 
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United China Relief, Inc. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of Amer¬ 
ica, Ino. 

United Palestine Appeal. 

United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc.* 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund of America. 

War Relief Services-National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

World Student Service Fund. 

Young Men's Christian Associations (In¬ 
ternational Committee of). 

Young Women's Christian Association, 
National Board. 

AREA AND FUNCTIONAL COMMITTEES 

Committee on the Balkans (subcommit¬ 
tees on Greece and Yugoslavia). 

Committee on the Orient (subcommittees 
on China. India, and Netherlands East 
Indies). 

Committee on Czechoslovakia. 

Committee on France. 

Committee on Italy. 

Committee on Northwest Europe (sub¬ 
committees on the Netherlands and Nor¬ 
way). 

Committee on the Philippines. 

Committee on Poland. 

Committee on Child Welfare. 

Committee on Cooperatives. 

Committee on Displaced Persons (sub¬ 
committees on camps and displaced Rus¬ 
sians). 

Committee on Material Aid (subcommit¬ 
tee on shippers and purchasers and alloca¬ 
tions of supplies). 

Committee on Insurance. 

Committee on War Fund ‘Agencies. 

The officers of the council are: Dr. Joseph 
P. Chamberlain, chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick A O'Boyle, vice chairman: Dr. Joseph 
C. Hyman, vice chairman; Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis, secretary: and Miss Charlotte E. Owen, 
executive secretary. 

But what they and all the other splendid 
organizations are doing, calls for no expert 
analysis. It's Just what you and I would 
do In th;ir place—applying common-sense 
methods to accomplisb as much as possible 
with their limited funds. They collect 
money to buy food and clothes in this coun¬ 
try. and on the scene. They are supplying 
medicines. They provide homeless children 
with homes, reestablish schools, and they try 
to reunite the lost children with their par¬ 
ents If. oh. if their poor parents are alive. 

1 got in touch with ail the organizations 
In the field From them I received an im¬ 
pressive list of things they’d like to do for 
these heart-breaking chUdren. Time, which 
works against these children even as I speak, 
again maires it impossible for me to do more 
than touch upon their plans. 

American Relief for Italy wants to enlarge 
Its program of emergency feeding for the 
100,000 most sorely stricken Italian children. 
It wants to provide shoes, shoes, shoes, for 
many, many more bare-frostbitten little 
Italian feet. 

The Greek War Relief and the Near East 
Foundation recommend immediate action to 
provide winter clothing and blankets—or 
blanket cloth—for 1,500,000 children—and 
layettes for 60,000 cradles. The Foundation 
says that after December, the only basic foods 
remall ling for Greek children will be some 
cereals and a pitiful supply of milk. 

The Polish War Relief wants contributions 
In cash or in kind of great quantities of con¬ 
densed milk, cocoa, rice, and cod-llver oil. 

American Relief for France wants, above, all, 
shipments of food, medicine, and clothing. 
They say that 7,200,000 out of 13,700,000 
French children urgently require health su¬ 
pervision and increased feeding; 2,400.000 
need special medical attention as well as in¬ 
creased feeding. 

But in every country devastated by the 
Nazis the needs are essentially the same— 

* Associate member. 
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food, medicine, clothing. Do you want to 
know the details of the needs of 60 of these 
worthy organizations? Then please, 1 urge 
you, get In touch at once with the American 
Coimcil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service at 122 East Twenty-second Street. New 
York. Phone your radio station if you can't 
remember that name. 

It is to the eternal credit of the American 
people that we have already contributed gen¬ 
erously to the aid of leas fortunate peoples 
through the National War Fund and through 
our churches and other organizations. But 
what we've done already is not enough, not 
nearly enough. With every bright tick of the 
clock in your warm home a child dies in the 
cold and dark in Europe A child you cotild 
save. 

Abraham Lincoln said that this Nation can¬ 
not endure half slave and half free. This 
Nation, with its AllleB, has Just fought and 
won a war on the principle that this world 
cannot continue half slave and half free. 
The world has been freed of the threat of Ger¬ 
many and Japan. But It will not remain free 
if half of Its people grow up wrecked and 
crippled In mind, body, and soul. 

For if we really want to win the peace we 
must suffer the little children to come to 
us—and give them aid. 

And let us all make our own new year 
happier by trying to save the innocent chil¬ 
dren of Europe. 


Public Defender Legislation Vitally 
Needed at This Time 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNSaSEB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years leading Jurists, lawyers, 
and Members of Congress have been in¬ 
terested in installing a public defender 
system for impecunious defendants 
charged with crime in the Federal courts. 
This movement has been approved by 
various bar associations. 

During the last few years Hon. Eman¬ 
uel Celler, Member of Congress from 
New York, and I have had bills pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House to effectuate this greatly 
needed judicial reform. Congressman 
Celler s current bill is H. R. 186. I have 
pending H. R. 444, which provides for a 
public defender system for the District 
of Columbia, and H. R. 442, which sets 
up a system of public defenders in all 
of the Federal districts. These bills have 
recently been considered by the Judicial 
Conference. The Conference has ap¬ 
proved the general plan but recommends 
a different bill. 

In order that Members of both bodies 
and particularly the Committees on the 
Judiciary may have the benefit of the 
recommendation of the Judicial Con¬ 
ference, I am today Introducing a bill 
which contains the recommendation of 
the Conference. 

Recent developments, such as the se¬ 
dition trial in the District of Columbia, 
impressively show the Increasing need of 
a public defender plan in our Federal 
courts. I hope that the legislation may 
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receive early and favorable considera¬ 
tion. 

1 include herein a letter to Judge 
Hatton Bumnbrs, chairman of the Ju¬ 
diciary Commltee, from Henry P. 
Chandler» Administrator of the Admin¬ 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts, which sets forth the recommen¬ 
dations of the Judicial Conference. The 
letter, dated December 17, 1945, is as 
follows: 

Admxnistbatzvx Omcs or the 

United States CksuRTs. 

Washington, D. C., DeoemOer 17,194S, 
Hon. Haiton W. Bumness. 

Chair jnan. Committee on the Judiciary, 
Bouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DsAs Judos Bummebs: With further refer* 
ence to your letter of November 13. 1045. in* 
qulring about oertain bills pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary to provide 
for public defenders in the district courts of 
the United States and of the District of 
CdlumhU (H. B. 186. 442, and 444), I trans* 
mit a biU for the same general purpose 
recommended by the Judicial Conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges and embodying most 
of the features of one of the bills referred 
to (H. R. 442) but also adding a feature. 

The Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges has been considering over a period of 
8 years the best method of providing for the 
defense of poor persons accused of crime in 
the l^eral courts. Plans proposed have 
been of one or the other of two types: One, 
the appointment by the courts of public 
defenders to be compensated by a salary: and 
the other, the payment of compensation to 
counsel appointed by the courts in particular 
cases. Two of the bills referred to In your 
letter (R. R. 443 and 444) provide for the 
former method. The Judicial Conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges has been inclined to 
favor that method, and at its annual meeting 
in September 1942 recommended the enact¬ 
ment of a bill pending in the Houee of Rcpre* 
sentatl yes of the Seventy-seventh Congress 
(H. R. 6638) corresponding with the pending 
bill (R. R. 442). 

The district judges of the same districts, 
however, usually the distriota of smaller 
population, preferred for their districts pro¬ 
vision for the payment of compensation and 
reimbursement of expenses of counsel ap¬ 
pointed by the court to represent defend¬ 
ants in particular cases. Confronted with 
this conflict of views as to methods, the 
judicial conference of senior circuit judges 
at its annual meeting in 1948 appointed a 
committee on the subject, consisting of 
Circuit Judge Augustus N. Hand of New York, 
chairman. Circuit Judge Otto Keruer of Chi¬ 
cago, and District Judges Ouy K. Bard of 
Philadelphia and Eugene Rice of Muskogee, 
Okla. This committee, after conferring with 
the different classes of penons concerned 
with the defense of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases, judges, prosecutors, repre¬ 
sentatives of legal-aid organisations, and the 
committee of the American Bar Association 
on legal aid work, and considering how the 
diverse points of view above-mentioned might 
be reconciled, presented a report with a 
recommended bill to the Judicial Conference 
of Senior Circuit Judges at the annual meet¬ 
ing of that body in September 1944. 

The judicial conference. In accordance 
with the practice in such matters, caused 
the report and bill to be circulated among 
the judges of the country with a request for 
an expreasion of their views. Such replies 
as were received were considered by the com¬ 
mittee which was continued for that purpose, 
and the committee presented a supplemental 
report at the meeting of the judicial confer¬ 
ence held In September last. By the report 
the committee recommended with slight 
amendments the bill previously proposed. 
The report and the bill in the amended form 
enclosed were thereupon approved by the 


judicial conference. Copies of the original 
and the supplemental reports of the com¬ 
mittee are also enclosed. 

The gist of the ocunmittee’s recommenda¬ 
tion and the new bill Is that each district 
court is empowsced in its discretion to ap¬ 
point a public defender upon a salary, very 
much as provided In the pending bill (H. R. 
442), but the court of each district, exospt 
one having a city of more than 000,000 iK^u- 
lation, Is also ^ven the alternative of pro¬ 
viding if it prefera for the compensation of 
counsel appointed by the court to represent 
Indigent defendants in particular cases. The 
rate of compensation in that event shall not 
be in exceas of 838 a day for the time spent 
In trial and preparation. Provmon is made, 
alao, for the reimburesment of sxpen s s s rea¬ 
sonably incurred In the rep r e a sntation when 
approved by the court. A limit of 83.000 is 
placed upon the aggregate amount which 
may be expended for the compensation and 
reimbursement of counsel in any year under 
such a plan. 

It was the view of the committee and the 
Judicial Conference that the representation 
of poor defendants charged with crime could 
no longer be effectively provided for upon a 
voluntary basis, and that aome plan for re¬ 
imbursement of expensea and compensation 
of counsel in proper oases was essential. The 
committee and the conference were further 
of the view that in the dBtricts having eltiee 
of large population <the else of which was set 
at 800.000 or over) the plan of aiH^ointlng 
counsel in separate cases did not work satis¬ 
factorily or provide adequate representation 
In the long run and that the appointment of 
a public defender whose regular duty it 
should be to defend defendants too poor to 
employ counsel, was the only adequate way 
of meeting the need. They considered that 
the experience of large cities in which provi¬ 
sion is made for public defenders in the State 
criminal systems demonstrates this. But 
recognialng that there Is a disposition in vari¬ 
ous districts to prefer the system of payment 
to counsel appointed in particular cases, the 
oommittee and the Judicial Ck>nferenoe rec¬ 
ommended the alternative of that nature 
which has been mentioned, for all distrlcu 
except those containing highly populous 
cities. The limitation of 83,000 was pre¬ 
scribed because it was considered that if it 
was necessary to provide for the representa¬ 
tion of poor defendants often enough to call 
for a greater expenditure than that per year, 
the purpose could better be accomplished by 
the appointment of a public defender to 
serve in all such oases at an annual salary 
which need not be any greater than propor¬ 
tionate to the volume of the work. 

I do not diaousi in this letter the detailed 
provisions of the three bills which you men¬ 
tion because the Judicial Ckmferenoe submits 
the bill inclosed, and I bc^ that your oom¬ 
mittee may be willing to consider it as an 
alternative. The provisions of the pending 
bill inclosed correspond generally with the 
provisions of the pending bill (H. R. 449) as 
far as that goes. The principal differences are 
that (1) the pending bill places a maximum 
limit upon the salary which may be paid to a 
public defender as fixed by the Judicial Con¬ 
ference at 87,600 per annum; (2) it provides 
that If in any case in a diatriot in which there 
is a public defender there Is such a conflict 
in Interest among the defendants that they 
cannot all be properly represented by the 
public defender, the court shall be author¬ 
ised to assign separate counsel to one or more 
of them and to allow compensation to the 
aeparate counsel as in districts in which thsre 
is no public defender; (3) It omits the provi¬ 
sion of section 9 of the pending bill ihat it 
absll be the duty of the United States mar¬ 
shals to serve without charge all subpeuas 
issued In behalf of any defendant who is rep¬ 
resented by a public defender upon the re¬ 
quest of the defendant, for the reason that 
this matter is believed to be adequately cov¬ 
ered by the proposed Rule of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure No. 17 (b) prescribing a procedure for 


the same purpose. In addition the bill rec¬ 
ommended as Inclosed, contains the optional 
provision above stated for the payment of 
oompeneatlon to counsel for poor defendants 
appointed in particalar oases, subject to the 
prescribed limitations. 

The payment of public defenders by salary 
as provided in the enclosed bill and the 
pending hill, R. R. 442. Is considered pi^fer- 
able to the provision for payment by fees as 
provided In the pending biU. H. R. 186. 
Also, it is believed that it a public defender 
is appointed for the District of Columbia 
it would be better that be should be ap¬ 
pointed by the DIstrlet Court for the District 
and his salary fixed by the Judicial Oonfer- 
enoe of Senior Circuit Judges as provided in 
the enclosed bill, than that he should be 
appointed by the President and his compen¬ 
sation fixed by the Attorney General as pro¬ 
vided in the pending bill, H. R. 444. 

There is a crying need, as Is recognised 
by those who are familiar with the admin¬ 
istration of criminal justice in the Federal 
courts, for authority to pay reasonable com¬ 
pensation to coimsel appointed by the courts 
for indigent defendants. Too long action 
has been impeded by the conflict between 
thoee who would accompUsh this exclusively 
by public defenders and those who would 
do It solely by compensating counsel ap¬ 
pointed in individual cases. The bill en¬ 
closed Is offered as a way of reconciling these 
two points of view. It leaves in each district, 
except in tlie districts contahiing cities with 
large populations In which the superiority of 
the public defender seems clear, the choice 
to the district court concerned. As such I 
trust that the bill may receive the epprovai 
of the Congress and be enacted. X am au¬ 
thorized to say that the. bUl has the approval 
of the committee on legal-aid work of the 
American Bar Association, which as you know 
has long been Interested in bringing about 
adequate representation of poor persons ac¬ 
cused of crime. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry P. Chandleb. 


A Rsply to the Pretidest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

or MicmoAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when the President last ad¬ 
dressed the Nation on January 3, he 
asked the people to write their Congress¬ 
men to tell U8 their **views concerning 
the grave problems facing our country." 
Insofar as individual letters are con¬ 
cerned, I have received very few, and 
most of those in opposition to the 
President's program. 

However, 1 did receive a very construc¬ 
tive suivestion In the form of a petition 
signed t)y 191 voters in the village of Elk 
Rapids, Mich., in my district, which has 
a population of 818 people according to 
the latest figures I have. I suggest the 
President give careful heed to sound sug¬ 
gestions such as these coining from the 
''grass root** citisens. 

The petition follows: 

A SSPST TO TRX PSSKaSNT 
Elk RAras, Mior.> January f, 1949, 
To Michigan Members of Both Rouses of 
Congress: 

The President, in his radio address to the 
Nation on January 8, urges the people to tell 
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you our conoemlng the grave prob- 

lexna lacing our country/’ In patriotic re- 
■ponee, we, voterc of Antrim County, eubmit 
the following nonpartlaan viewi to which we 
alBz our names: 

1. Now that the war is over, so-called ’’one- 
man government” should cease; legislative 
prerogatives should be restored to Congress: 
and the President should resume his normal 
function of carrying out the will of Congress 
rather than demanding that Congress carry 
out his will. 

2. Second in importance is the balancing 
of the Federal Budget and paying off the 
national debt. This should be accomplished 
by drastic curtailment of, or elimination of, 
war-built bureaus; the reduction of expenses 
of every Department to approach a prewar 
status at the earliest practical moment; the 
abrupt stoppage of all new appropriations not 
actually essential and by deferment of all 
new social and other proposed Federal activ- 
Stles which call for more Government em¬ 
ployees and more spending. 

8. If, under existing legislation, the Gov¬ 
ernment is to supervise labor strike votes, 
such legislation should be modified to make 
mandatory, with proper penalties, that all 
employees vote, by s^.ictly secret ballot, and 
that only a very high percentage of such 
employees, at least 85 percent, shall have the 
power to deprive the dissenting minority of 
their wages and normal livelihood. 

D. 1. Aemisegger, Charles L. Anderson, 
David A. Anderson. Harold C. Amos. Tracy 
Anderson, W. H. Archbald, Oswald Arntson. 
Charles Atkinson, John D. Avis. John Bachl, 
Wm. N. Bain, Dexter C. Bargy. Lloyd Bargy, 
R. E. Barnard. Frank Becker. Mrs. Pearl Beebe, 
Seaman M. Beebe. John Bennett, Carl R. 
Berlin. Joe Billadau, Redic BiUadau. Ray¬ 
mond Brochaus, Mert Broughton. Bertha 
Broughton, Ralph J Bruso. Allen Burch, 
William W. Bruce, Charles J. Burner, John 
H. Campbell. Ralph Carle ton, Bertha Carson, 
James Carpenter, Mrs. Charles B. Carver, 
William Chase, Emma A. Chase, Ruth Clark, 
Mildred Collins, Lorimer Couturier. H. M. 
Clement, Lawrence Copeland, Mrs. Lawrence 
Copeland. W. M. Corse, Harry W. Corse, 
Robert S. Corse, Arthur Cox. Harold T. Carb- 
tree, Robert J. Crampton, Lloyd Crisp, Mrs. 
Lloyd Crisp, Myrtle A. Dockery, Louis Du 
Cheiiy, Fred Du Cheny, William Dcrman, 
Ernest Dufresne, Lena Dufresn^, Mrs. Edward 
Durkeo, Charles E. Duverney. Earl E. Edson, 
Carl Erickson. A. O. Fitzpatrick.* Michael 
Flanelly. Mrs. M. J. Flanelly, Charles W. Fox, 
Briggs Carroll. 

Merritt Fox. Fred Gilbertson, Elmer A. 
Gnadt. Barbara Gnadt. S. E. Gersheimer, 
Albert F. Grlbe, Percy Goodman, William A. 
Granger, Ray Hanel. E. J. Hollenbeck, Ernest 

F. Harret, Reuben Hause. Nettle Hause, Karl 
T. Heller, Grace A. Heller, Henry Herrman, 
Izoria F. Holmes, Harry Holmes. Frank J. 
Holnbar. Frank E. Hoopfer. Lewis E. Hlckcn, 
R. R. Huston. Theo Huston. Harold Johnson, 
Leon E Kaiser. Reav Kaiser, Stephen C. 
Kaiser. Margaret Kaiser. E. J. Kennedy. Ben¬ 
nie M. Kline. Vemer H. Kitson. Marion E. 
Kltson, A. D. LaBonte. J. R. LaBonte. Harley 

F. Lane, Mrs. Myrtle Lane. Orrin R. Lathrop, 
Marvin Little. G. A. MacDonald, Elizabeth 

G. MacDonald. Helen Marker, Fred H. Mar¬ 
riott. A. E. Martin, D. R. Martin, Doris Mar- 
tm. Ed. Martinson, Maurice Bfartinson, 8. H. 
Martinson, M. H. Martinson. Gladys I. Max¬ 
well. Wm. J McLachlan. Walter Melster, Mar- 
cellne Melster, Donald R. Merlllat, Mrs. Liloh 
A. Meye**, Goodman Moe, Ellen Moe, Joe 
Moore, Elmer K. Moran. Fred Moran, Charles 
Morrison, Glenn D. Morrison, Robert Mor¬ 
rison. 

Nell Munro, W. T. Myers, Wallace Nada, Ira 

H. Olney, Sylvia A. Olney, R. Olson. Adolph 
Olson, F. OrscheL Mrs. Franklin Orschel, Don 
V. Paradise, Ernest M. Pelton, Dorothy Pel- 
ton, Emil L. Pfeiffer. Ralph Phillips. C. E. 
Pickard, E. A. Pillman, Edward B. Polllster. 
Julia 8. Pollister, Bcrhle Powell, Ervin Powell, 
Phillip Pugh. Rosemary Pugh, B. Qucrcia- 


grossa, Amy Roberts, Mai Rosenburg. Barry 
Russell, William R\issel, Miss Emma 
Schmaltz. Carl I. Schuler, Bdarie Schuler, 
Jacob Schuler, Mrs. Jacob Schuler, Mert 
Schuler. E. C. Schuler. Frank Sobbry, Lena 
Sobbry, Cyrilla Sobbry. Alice Spinner, Rev. 
W. H. Slack, Harry R. Sheffer, Andrew Stur- 
moski, H. E. Todd, T. Tompkins. F. E. Tomp¬ 
kins, Fred Trautman, John Voegle, Ernest E. 
Warner. Edith F. Warner, Claire Wellman, 
Frank J. Wesley. Theresa Wesley, Forrest L. 
Wicks, Hugo Will, Charles Wilhelm. Margaret 
D. Wilhelm, Fred Williams. Bruce Williams, 
A. P. Wilson, Vern White, James Winegarden, 
A. F. Wolzendorf, C. I. Wood. Joshpeh 
Yuchasz, Mrs. Joshpeh Yuchasz. 

I, Ruth A. MatUson, a notary public, do 
hereby certify that there has been presented 
to me. and that I hold in my possession, the 
list of signatures to the foregoing as they 
appear in this printed form. 

Ruth A. Mattison, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires on February 8,1940. 


Galvcfton Labor Council Recommends 
Sea Wall Extension for Protection of 
Port and Haifaor Facilities and Public 
and Private Property 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 8 of the present 
year a hearing was held in Galveston by 
Col. D. W. Griffiths, United States dis¬ 
trict engineer, on a resolution for the 
extension of the Galveston sea wall to 
afford protection to the navigation chan¬ 
nels and other port facilities at Galves¬ 
ton; and for the protection of property, 
both private- and Government-owned, 
including a United States airfield on 
which the Government has expended 
approximately $7,000,000, and a Govern¬ 
ment housing project representing an 
expenditure of $1,300,000 of Government 
funds which furnishes homes for 500 
families; all of which at present is un¬ 
protected from disastrous hurricanes on 
the coast. 

The proposed sea-wall extension would 
afford employment for several thousand 
returning soldiers for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod of time. The Galveston Labor 
Council, of which Mr. B. A. Grltta is 
president, has taken part in recommend¬ 
ing the improvement and submitted at 
the hearing their resolution favoring it, 
which Ls as follows: 

To Col. D. W. Griffiths, 

District Engineers, United States Army: 
Joint resolution adopted by the Galveston 
liabor Coimcil and the Galveston Building 
and Construction Trades Council com¬ 
prised of all A. F. of L. labor unions In 
Galveston County, representing 20,000 
members, urging extension of the sea wall 
westward 

Whereas Galveston is an island approxi¬ 
mately 2 miles wide and 80 miles long, 17 
feet above sea level at its highest point; and 
Whereas because of Its location on the Gulf 
coast It Is susceptible to high tides when¬ 
ever tropical disturbances appear in the 
Gulf; and 


Whereas whenever these high tides appear, 
because the Island is so low, particularly In 
portions unprotected by the sea wall which 
in most Instances are about 4 or 6 feet above 
sea level. It causes material property damage 
to home owners, in many cases causing them 
to lose their homes, clothes, bedding, and 
livestock; and 

Whereas the Government now owns con¬ 
siderable facilities In areas now unprotected 
by the sea wall, and are subject to great 
financial losses whenever high tides appear: 
and 

Whereas considerably moneys could be 
saved by the Government and the worldly 
possessions of the residents in this area be 
protected by a 8-mile extension westward 
of the sea wall; and 

Whereas the Government has seen the 
necessity for sea-wall protection for Gal¬ 
veston since the year of 1900 and helped to 
provide this sea wall so life and property 
could be protected; and 
Whereas we have just completed one of the 
most horrible and costly wars ever fought 
on any battlefields and the soldiers now re¬ 
turning from the fields of battle are looking 
for gainful employment; and 
Whereas the building of the sea-wall ex¬ 
tension will provide emplo 3 rment for a large 
number of returning veterans, assuring them 
of an opportunity of gainful employment to 
some degree: Now. therefore, be It 
Resolved, That the Galveston Labor Coun¬ 
cil and the Galveston Building Trades Coun¬ 
cil urge the United States engineers to rec¬ 
ommend that sufficient appropriations be 
granted for extending the sea wall 8 miles 
westward: and be It further 
Resolved, That the United States engineers 
be requested to urge that this appropriation 
be granted Immediately so work may be 
started as soon as possible, thereby provid¬ 
ing employment for the returning veteran 
who may otherwise be unemployed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States engineers 
be requested to urge granting of appropria¬ 
tions for the sea wall to protect the lives and 
property of the residents of that area and to 
protect the properties owned by the United 
States Government; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Galveston Labor Coun¬ 
cil and the Galveston Building Trades Coun¬ 
cil In Its meeting assembled adopt this reso¬ 
lution and the members of the Galveston 
Labor Council and the Galveston Building 
Trades Council urge the United States engi¬ 
neers to use their Infiuence In obtaining 
sufficient appropriations so work on this 
project may be started Immediately. 
Respectfully submitted. 

B. A. Gritta, 

President, Galveston Labor Council, 


Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 

or NEW HAISPBHIRI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, with per¬ 
mission heretofore granted me, it is my 
privilege to insert the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, the Hon¬ 
orable Brooks Hays, at the Washington 
Cathedral on January 13, 1946, on the 
subject of unity. There surely could be 
no topic more timely or of greater uni¬ 
versal significance than that selected by 
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the gentleman from Arkansas. The sug¬ 
gestions made In these remarks are 
worthy of sober thought: 

I want to talk to you about unity, in our 
own Nation and In the world. Religion 
rather than goremment must provide the 
atimulua for achieving unity>-at least unity 
upon terms which are tiAerable. Govern¬ 
ment cannot supply the motive for unity— 
It can supply only the mechanical arrange¬ 
ments by which it may be expressed. We in 
the Ck>ngre8s are aware of the threat of dis¬ 
unity because all of tbe oonflicte of life— 
social, economic, and poUtica l s e e m to con¬ 
verge in the Capitol of tbe United States. 
Those of us who have polltioal reapoostbtli- 
tics are concerned with it because unity to 
associated with atabili^ and order, and dis¬ 
unity to destructive of the finest and most 
whOlssome things in political life. 

At the cams time the question artoss. 
**Unlty under what conditlona and on what 
terms?" If unity to indispensabls lor a 
stable and orderly system it must be sd- 
mltted that order to sometimes imposed 
under intolerable terms. France was rela¬ 
tively stable and orderly in the period of 
German occupation; there was unity at a 
soi’t. But I was* in France a few days after 
our soldiers had liberated the country and 
in spite of the confusion which went with 
a sudden collapse of the economic and po¬ 
litical procedures to which they were ac¬ 
customed, there was tinfeigned happiness 
because the people were free again. We 
seek national and world unity without the 
loss of vital principles In a Christian order. 

The relatloiishlp which religion hears to 
the great enterprise of government is a close 
one. Religion is often defined in terms of 
beauty, truth, and goodness, and the com¬ 
mitments of democratic government also 
embrace these elements. We have in the 
Capitol and the buildings which surround 
It the inspiration of phj^cal beauty. May 
our performance of ofllclal duties be in har¬ 
mony with it. The Institution of repre¬ 
sentative government is itself a beautiful 
conception and we are in a peculiar sense 
tbe guardians of it. We might well apply 
the injunction of Christopher Morley. **Therc 
is nothing so tragic as to have a thing of 
beauty committed to tbe care of one who 
does not appreciate its value and Its 
beauty." 

The pursuit of truth is also Inherent in 
political life, lor as we know it In America 
government is an expanding and growing 
institution, and must remain progressive 
and free by devotlou to truth. 

It is apparent, too, that political activity 
should involve the third element, that of 
faith in the triumph of goodness. I was re¬ 
minded of this fact the other day in reading 
the address delivered by Dr. Howard M. 
Jones, president of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, at a school for German 
prisoners of war about to return to their 
own country to share in the framing of new 
patterns of life. "It is not enough," he 
said, "for you to resist evil—you must have 
the strength to believe in the good." So 
government and politics must turn more and 
more to the sources of religious faith and 
guidance in a confused and diflicult period. 

We should probably define unity first in 
terms of individual experience. I had an in¬ 
teresting conversation recently with a friend 
whose company I enjoy and while all of our 
talks are overshadowed by practical politics, 
we Bomeilmes explore the recesses of faith 
which are adjacent to pdlitlcal pursuits. One 
of us raised the question about a man's con¬ 
version—when does he become a Christian?— 
and I cited an example of how It may some¬ 
times come through independent and per¬ 
sonal efforts quite aside from formal or sya- 
tematic religious Instruction. 

As an example I cited the experience of a 
college roommate In 1917, one of tbe wisest 
and best men I ever knew. He was a science 
student, and like true men of science was 


undogmatle. Re questioned the tenets of 
Obrtotianlty. In those days students wvp^ 
plied their own furniture, so we shoppkl 
around for the minimum needs and got, 
among other bargains, an iron bed'for 18. It 
was never referred to as **tbe bed"—It was 
slways "the 83 bed.** He spent considerably 
less time on the $8 bed than 1—he was too 
busy with hte chemistry. I explored bis de¬ 
votion to **the soientifle method.** his avokl- 
anoe of dogmatism, his aloofness to religion. 
**TouYe so scientific you woB*t be sore of any¬ 
thing, not even that the $8 bed cant walk,** 
J said. **Well, I wouldn't say It that way,** 
he said. "If I stuck strictly to tbe scientific 
approach. I'd have to say It like this: There 
are no known physical laws by which the 83 
bed can in the abeenee of applied external 
force change its location.* '* Be added; ‘Tf 
the 83 bed appeared to walk, science would 
be wholly unprepared for that phenomenon, 
but instead of denying that it occurred would 
begin a aeareh for the principles and laws 
that had suddenly operated like that.** Pro¬ 
found, I thought, for a sophomore. And I 
remember it to this day as an incident in 
our philosophical exchanges. 

When a man of aueb fidelity to exparl- 
mentatlon and research conies through with 
a strong conviction It should carry weight 
and his judgments on religion, therefore, im¬ 
pressed me. Tears later after he became 
head of the science d^iartment of a great 
college and a leading layman of his church 
he told me of his faith. "I have thought it 
through." he said, "the universe .cannot be 
explained in strictly physical terms. There 
are great spiritual processes to be reckoned 
with." Jslng a mathematical expression he 
added, "Now I am an integer. I am not a 
fraction any longer.' Then he spoke of 
God's concern for the individual In a way 
that carries greater omphasls for me than 
any sermon could have. 

My friend then cited an experience of his 
involving one of our political contemporaries 
who gre^'^ up in the Midwest under con¬ 
ditions which tended to stifle every impulse 
for greatness. He described the hardships 
that the man encountered in his youth and 
in his early professional life and explained 
how provincialism and narrowness tlireat- 
ened to rob him of the possibilities of leader¬ 
ship in spite of his great natural endow¬ 
ments. But something happened to this 
man. He crashed through the barriers and 
became a statesman. When I asked for the 
explanation the answer was that he found 
how to identify himself with the sufferings 
of other pec^le, even those in distant parts 
of the world and this, my friend agreed, is 
another form of cemversion. If 1 had to 
deal with a single method for achieving unity 
I would stick to this type of Christian ex¬ 
perience and would emphasize the Indls- 
pensabllity of a force which lifts us above 
our immediate and personal oouoems into 
the life of the worldls distressed people. 

The love of one's fellow man simply must 
find adequate expression. It must have a 
world scope. Fortunat^y the world's atten¬ 
tion is focused on international conferences 
that are designed to produce the structure 
of s world government, one based upon Chris¬ 
tian ideals. We should have recognised this 
as a great challenge to our religious faith 
many years ago. and the delay in recognising 
it as such was tragio'and costly. The Naais 
■enaed the fact that the old order waa col- 
cbMl marching out of their own bor¬ 
ders they determined to organise the world 
along the lines of cruelty and power. That 
we were aroused to resist that effort signifies 
that there Is great vitality in our devotion to 
freedom and in our resolution to retain 
human kindness and brotherhood as the basis 
for a world organisation. 

Faith in ourselvea and in our capacity for 
self-government is the basis for unity. Mon 
esnnot renoimce the power to govern. This 
idea was doubtless In the mind of the psalm¬ 
ist when he said, "What is man, that Thou 


art mindful of him and tbe son of man that 
Thou vtoltest him. Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels and bast crowned 
him with glory and honor. Thou bast made 
him to have dominion over the works of 
Thy hsnds. Thou has put all things under 
his feet.** As Col. Ftancis Miller of Vir¬ 
ginia put It: "The world will be organised, 
the Issue Is. Shall it be by force or by those 
who believe In Ohristlaii methods.*' 

Unity should not be confused with uni¬ 
formity. Men do not need to act and think 
alike to live in imity and peace. Their ao- 
olal and religious Ufe embraces historic pref- 
e r e n cs s . and consequently tbe cultural and 
national ties that tend to separate or at 
least to dtatlnguish people are to be respected 
in a Christian broUierhood. One of the great 
deeistona of history was that of the Church 
In Jerusalem In the early days of the Chris¬ 
tian era When the conclusion was reached 
that In order to become a Chrtottmn one need 
not cease being a Greek or a Roman. This 
right to retain and cherish a group attach¬ 
ment to associated with the bssle rights of 
man. It ts reqpected because Individual men 
and women consider It a phase of enrich¬ 
ment and perfection of their own lives. 
America has made a unique contribution in 
this respect. The individual rather than 
the State has always been our chief con¬ 
cern. and this tradition is rooted in the 
Christian concept of man's dignity and 
worth. It is a great privilege to live in a 
country whose Government reoognlz?8 hu¬ 
man rights but they are orirs inherently be¬ 
cause we are of the human family and not 
because of the Government’s graclousness. 

If we cannot agree on legislative formulas 
that are pressed rather vlgoiously by gome 
members of our Import^t mlnoi'lties we can 
at least exert ourselves'to guard and protect 
minority rights and avoid frictions between 
groups. We must. If we give the world a 
demonstration of national unity as a preface 
to leadership for world unity, find a way to 
destroy hate and suspicion. We must work 
toward harmonious relations based upon mu¬ 
tual respect. There must be demonstration 
rather than argumentation about tbe Chris¬ 
tian ideal of unity. It is more important 
that we create an atmosphere in which solu¬ 
tions to problems may be sought in friendli¬ 
ness than to come up with the right answers 
t specific questlcns. Christianity is pri¬ 
marily a process and we cannot influence the 
world to join us in the pursuit of Christian 
objectives unless we proceed in this spirit. 

Some goals cannot be achieved by force. 
Our example therefore becomes important, 
for circumstances have made America's lead¬ 
ership the most significant force for world 
reconstruction. We cannot decide aome 
questions for the German and Japanese peo¬ 
ple but we can prove our devotion to the 
principles of liberty and justice. If they 
should remain blind to tbe evils that over¬ 
took them there would be tragic conse¬ 
quences. but since we cannot decide for them 
we can only hope to influence their thinking 
in the right direction and failing in that 
resolve to deal fixmly with any revival of the 
terrible evil which produced the war. 

Our policy would not be Christian if it 
were not both charitable and righteous. Our 
resolutions of kindness and compassion must 
not lead to indifference to the threat of evil. 
We must approach our problem "with malice 
toward none but with firmness in the right 
• * The world must understand that 
there are some values in which we believe 
devotedly and "for which we will expend our 
resources and our lives." 

One of the immediate requirements, in fact, 
of a sUQoesaful occupation policy both in 
Europe and in the Orient, to to make it very 
clear that America does stand for something 
in the world and that we will not consider 
merely our comlort and oonvenlence or our 
narrow national interests. Adherence to our 
Christian ideal of a peaceful and united world 
requires an alertness to the evils of aggres- 
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Sion baaed upon suspicion and distrust. We 
must build upon new fotmdatlons and with 
faith that by conscious effort the terrible 
evil that swept over the Old World can be 
distilled from their common life. To en¬ 
tertain that faith relieves us of none of the 
solemn commitments Involved In our par¬ 
ticipation In the war. 

In* a world that will be subject to potential 
violence until the processes of reeducation 
and spiritual awakening are advanced the 
Christian community must exhibit an en¬ 
lightened and uncrcdulous faith emphasizing 
Its constructive aspects. We should emerge 
from the crucial transition period having 
demonstrated that Justice can be achieved 
without vengeance and peace maintained by 
the application of Christian principles. 

Humanity is one—Paul was right, “God has 
made of one blood all the nations of this 
eai'th.'* Science Is constantly conffrming this 
assertion of unity and the necessity for estab¬ 
lishing our institutions accordingly. 

It was eloquently formulated by Cicero, 
who spoke of it In terms of law; ** ‘True law* 
is right reason, consonant with nature, ever¬ 
lasting and unchanging. We cannot alter or 
repeal that law. and no man can be relieved 
b^ any legislature of the obligations which it 
imposes. It does not differ for Rome or 
Athens, for the present or the future, but one 
unchanging law shall be for all times and 
peoples. To violate it is to deny our own 
nature.** 

The Christian religion, building upon the 
same concept, extends the idea of good will 
and human brotherhood, giving us the posi¬ 
tive hope or achieving that unity upon which 
the strength for an enduring world depends. 


Let Us Have Facts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,194$ 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Congressional Record the text 
of a speech I made over radio station 
WIND, Chicago, Ill., on December 29, 
1945, almost a month ago, together with 
a brief ; dditional statement of my own 
at this time: 

Long before the defeat of the Nazis, big 
business waged a campaign through press 
and radio, and by fup pages of paid ad¬ 
vertising, to Impress the people with the 
necessity of early reconversion; that is, the 
converting of plants from war to civilian pro¬ 
duction. The deliberate purpose of this 
propaganda was to create in the minds of 
Congress and the people of the country the 
impression that reconversion must be aided 
by the Government; that immediate assist¬ 
ance and reduction of taxes was required. 
Due to this tremendous propaganda, Oungress 
passed a law to reduce the income tax for 
1945, and eliminate the excess-prolits tax, 
with a total saving to business of about $3.- 
000.000.000. This was in addition to tax gifts 
of $6,000,000,000 or more under the so-called 
Ruml plan. But the great surpluses and re¬ 
serves held by these corporations, amounting 
to at least $26,000,000,000 and perhaps to as 
much as $30,000,000,000, were not made 
known; nor was it made known to the public 
that these industries have been reconverting, 
reconstructing, rebuilding, and enlarging 
their plants while they still were engaged on 
war contracts, and that many added the costa 


of reconversion to their Government con¬ 
tracts. No sooner bad the biU been passed 
reducing income taxes for 1046 and eliminat¬ 
ing excess-profits taxes, and notwithstanding 
the great profits and surpluses, than big busi¬ 
ness began continuously to demand higher 
ceilings, or removal of price ceilings entirely, 
on all their products to stir further increase 
their profits. The ever-increasing cost of 
their products, including the cost of food, 
constantly pushed up the cost of living. 

But immediately after VE-day hours of 
labor were reduced from 48 hours a week to 
40. which reduced take-home pay, in many 
instances, as much as 40 percent. Naturally, 
the wage earners urged and pleaded for an 
adjustment of their wages to enable them to 
exist There were a few industrialists who 
saw the need of adjusting the wages, but most 
of the larger corporations refused to give any 
consideration to the Just demands of their 
employees, and in many instances have even 
refused to comply with findings of Govern¬ 
ment agencies. In desperate efforts to secure 
an adjustment or increase in their shrunken 
pay envelopes, some unions were obliged to 
call strikes. It is conceded now that this was 
playing Into the hands of the industries, be¬ 
cause most of them, having made enough, 
yes, tremendous, profits, in the first 9 months 
of 1945 had come to the conclusion that to 
continue to Increase their profits for the bal¬ 
ance of the year would tend to increase their 
income and excess-profits taxes for 1945. 
Many of them, therefore, were more than 
willing to shut down or curtail their opera¬ 
tions. At the same time, however, organized 
labor was charged with the restrictions on 
production of much-needed civilian goods, 
which the manufacturers themselves actually 
brought about. The facts are that there are 
tremendous quantities of civilian goods on 
hand now and held for sale at higher prices 
and profit In 1946. These goods are being 
deliberately withheld from the market, 
awaiting the reduction of taxes in 1946, and 
in the hope of obtaining higher prices in 1946, 
through repealing or amending the Price 
Control Act. which, as administered by the 
Office of Price Administration, has done so 
much to hold down the already high prices of 
all commodities 

The headlines and the full pages of ad¬ 
vertising which told us how necessary It was 
to aid mdustry in reconversion have now 
been turned to the attack on organized labor. 
The strikes are magnified, and every effort is 
being made through press and radio to hold 
labor responsible for strikes instead of plac¬ 
ing the blame where it belongs—on the 
industries. These strikes, though they 
amounted to only three-fourths of 1 per¬ 
cent. were exaggerated and publicized, and 
used to urge and demand legislation against 
organized labor. Hence the Smith-May- 
Arends bill, amending the original Smith- 
Connally Act, prohibiting organlsser labor 
from collecting a niggardly dollar per mem¬ 
ber for political education. True, the bill 
would preclude contributions from corpora¬ 
tions but it does not restrict officers or stock¬ 
holders from contributing tremendour sums, 
as the Du Pont and Pew families and many 
others have contributed thousands upon 
thousands of dollars to Republican Presiden¬ 
tial. congressional, and other political cam¬ 
paigns. Still, the contribution of a lowly 
dollar by a laboring man would be made a 
crime. Of course, there were other bills 
which were pressed hard for passage, such 
as the Hobbs bill, all for the purpose of 
weakening, and. if possible, destroying, or¬ 
ganized labor. All this, notwithstanding the 
fact that organized labor has kept its pledge 
to the country not to strike in wartime. 
This pledge has been kept faithfully, with 
but minor exceptions. The President, fear¬ 
ing the enactment of such unjust, unfair, 
and unreasonable laws that would in no way 


reduce rtrikes but would create greater strife, 
has recommended and urged legislation to 
bring about harmony and adjustment of con¬ 
ditions. He has also recommended the 
creation of fact-finding boards. 1 myself 
felt that if all the facts were brought to 
light, it was boimd to inure to the interests 
of labor as well as to industry and the coun¬ 
try. and to be advantageous to the peaceful 
adjustment of the differences now existing. 

Unfortunately, the recommendations of 
the President for full employment legisla¬ 
tion. for the Increase of wages to a minimum 
of 65 cents an hour, to provide compensa¬ 
tion to the unemployed for at least 6 months, 
and other honeficlal recommendations made 
by him, have not received the favorable con¬ 
sideration to which they are entitled. But I 
am satisfied that after the return of Congress, 
and after Members hear from the people at 
home, they will realize that the people stand 
by the President, and will cast their votes for 
the fair legislation urged by the President. 

Personally, I have the utmost confidence 
In our President, and though some labor 
leaders criticize his recommendations for 
fact-finding boards. I repeat that his inter¬ 
ests are with labor, and he Is deeply interested 
in bringing peace and harmony to labor, in¬ 
dustry, and the consumer, with regard for 
the rights of all. In fact, his main Interest Is 
in creating a lasting harmony throughout 
the Nation, among all classes. 

To conclude. I am grateful for this oppor¬ 
tunity of wishing all of you a very happy new 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, since I made this broad¬ 
cast the action of the General Motors 
Corp., the United States Steel Corp., the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and the 
Western Electric Co.. Inc., and the pack¬ 
ing industry, all controlled by Wall 
Street, have substantiated my statements 
that they and not the labor unions have 
forced and worked to the end to bring 
about a general strike In the hope that 
they will be able to keep wages down 
and destroy the unions and organized 
labor. Besides, they have refused to 
comply with the rulings of the United 
States Conciliation Service and have also 
refused to heed the President’s plea to 
a 3 cents per hour wage increase, not 
withstanding that the CIO has signified 
its intention to accept the recommenda¬ 
tions. Further, these organizations are 
refusing to produce their books and rec¬ 
ords which, no doubt, will show that the 
great profits which they have derived 
from Government contracts would make 
possible an increase in wages after pay¬ 
ment of taxes and the usual dividends to 
their stockholders, and still leave them a 
great surplus. 


Subsidies in the Meat-Packing Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
witnessed this morning before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee an 
event of such transcending Importance 
that every citizen of the United States 
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should be Informed about It. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment and Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration appeared before this commit¬ 
tee with a request that subsidies for the 
meat-packing industry be increased by 
the amount of $125,000,000. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty million dollars are still 
available from former authorizations for 
subsidies to the meat-packing industry. 
Previous subsidies paid to the meat¬ 
packing industry contributed to the 
wages received by its workers. The 
$250,000,000 still available for this pur¬ 
pose will in the future be a factor enter¬ 
ing into the wage structure, as would 
also the $125,000,000 requested if ap¬ 
proved. 

Employees of the meat-packing indus¬ 
try are now on a strike for higher wages. 
Insofar as these subsidies enter into and 
become a part of the wages of the meat¬ 
packing employees, the transaction rep¬ 
resents nothing less than the subsidiza¬ 
tion of their wages by taxpayers* money. 

Does President Truman really believe 
that our people are so naive that they are 
unable to see through this procedure? 
It certainly does not take much intelli¬ 
gence to perceive that the $125,000,000 
requested for subsidies to the meat¬ 
packing industries would place him in a 
better position to support a wage in¬ 
crease for the workers of that industry. 
If this is not an attempt to buy votes 
with taxpayers' money, then what is it? 

If wages of employees in the meat¬ 
packing industry are to be subsidized by 
taxpayers' money, why not the same for 
wages in all other industries? The prin¬ 
ciple is, of course, purely communistic. 
Further, it is inflationary because under 
the present system of flnancing Oovem- 
ment costs, the money the Government 
pays out in the form of subsidies can, in 
reality, not be derived from direct taxes 
but will be provided in part or in whole 
by Government printing-press money. 

And be it remembered that Govern¬ 
ment printing-press money is the one 
and only cause of serious or uncontrol¬ 
lable inflation. Shortage of goods can 
and does cause price rises but never true 
inflation. 


UNO Pulling Together for Peace—Lon¬ 
don Meeting Now in Session Angnrs 
Well-Being Through World Comity— 
World Collaboration Marches On, De¬ 
spite Cynics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. aYDE DOYLE 

OF CAUrOBKIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATIVBS 
Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at London 
all last week, and again today there sits 
in the same conference room, the duly 
chosen representatives of almost all the 
nations of the world. The United Nations 
Organization is functioning with clarity 


and dispatch. Who said it would never 
get even this far? Who said Russia 
would never send a representative nor 
participate in this history-making, vol¬ 
untary world-wi^ collaboration? Well, 
Russia aits there, too. And, they are fol¬ 
lowing democratic processes in their de¬ 
liberations. The small nations, too, have 
Just recognition and responsibilities by 
reason of elective leadership. 

And here on our very shores a UNO 
committee^ seeks for a permanent home 
site for the world organization. Think of 
it. Think of the responsibility as well as 
honor it places upon us in the United 
States. 

Several months ago a Member of this 
House told me that UNO would never 
even get to first base. Well, I am so 
happy now, that I then told him he was 
of too little faith and he also needed to 
add a basketful of good works to a new 
supply of faith. He had been reading 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record of March 27,1945. at 
page A1507 entitled "Footsteps on the 
Pathway to Enduring World Peace." and 
he frankly said he felt my hopes there 
expressed would never find a birthplace. 
Well, they have and the child is now a 
husky UNO—with many "daddies" and 
"mothers" too. 

In those remarks on March 27 last, I 
said that there had never existed In 
modern history, a like opportunity to 
initiate a world cooperative for world 
peace, world understanding, world 
brotherhood. And, Mr. Speaker, I think 
it was on March 12.1945. in my remarks 
at page A114g of the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record, I said that, "Cyn¬ 
icism. criticism, the lack of faith, the 
lack of hope—^these weaknesses have no 
place in the thinking and prayers of any 
American who sincerely desires that 
there be peace on earth and good will 
toward all men." Then the San Fran¬ 
cisco United Nations Peace Conference 
came on April 25.1945. 

So today, Mr. Speaker, ^s we tussle 
with our domestic national problems it 
should behoove us to recall and realize, 
and with a deep sense of gratitude and 
gravity too, that our five distinguished 
American citizens are in London, in a 
world legislative body, making a pattern 
for world p-'ace, because of world-wlde 
understanding and world-wide collabo¬ 
ration—by all nations, large or small. 

Ours is cause for great rejoicing that 
so much progress has already been made 
in London. The ultimate will now be 
reached—the ultimate is perfection 
itself. But, sir, why should we expect 
of a meeting of many nations, speaking 
many tongues, what we of our race and 
our tongue have not accomplished on 
our continent? 

Let us breathe only good will, coopera¬ 
tion, understanding, and brotherhood 
toward the epochal United Nations 
Organization as it gets under way. Its 
life line extends right back to this very 
Congress. Each day of this atomic age 
makes us daily more dependent upon the 
UNO, for our daily safety and freedom 
from fears, which would be certain to 
permeate from an uncontre^ed world— 
controlled for peace—Instead of for 
pillage. 


Long Beacb Editorial Sayt ^Action It Up 
to Congrett”—AflMrkatt People "Want 
Action on Bills by Congrett’’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. aYDE DOYLE 

or CALirOBNU 

IN THE HOUSB OF RBPRBBENTATIVE8 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention of Members of 
this Congress to the editorial in the Long 
Beach Press Telegram of January 4,1946. 
This newspaper is published daily in my 
home city of Long Beach. Calif., a 
city of at least 300,000 people. It speaks 
so clearly and powerfully—it happens to 
be generally rated as "Republican" in 
political allnements—that It is especially 
Indicative of how many folks in my dis¬ 
trict feel about the radio message of 
President Truman. 

Apropo of the editorial's comment "Let 
them be reported out of committee and 
debated and voted upon by the full mem¬ 
bership of the Congress"; I wish to call 
attention to my own speech along this 
line, in this House on June 8, 1945. and 
which appears at page 5828 of the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

In part, I then spoke as follows: 

I ask that this great legislative body be 
given an opportunity to discuss and debate 
and decide this bill on Its merits and every 
other bill too, which is reported out of any 
of the duly constituted committees of this 
great legislative body. Let the House itself 
decide the merits of the bill; the House is 
qualified and entitled to this opportunity. 
To refuse it Is dangerous and destructive to 
legislative process. • • • No. I am con¬ 

demning the system which weakens demo¬ 
cratic procesaes for which I will always speak 
out and defend. 

The editorial follows: 

ACnOM IS X7P TO CONQRB3S 

President Truman's program for reconver¬ 
sion of Industry and reemployment of labor 
Is economicaUy unsound in some particulars, 
but be is everlastingly right In his rebuke to 
Congress for delay and obstruction when the 
time for action to avoid national disaster is 
rapidly passing. 

The President’s radio address last night 
was for the frankly stated purpose of putting 
Members of Congress “on the spot” for their 
failure In the nearly 6 months since Japan 
sued for peace to meet the issues of reconver¬ 
sion. 

Precious time has been lost, and the cost 
to the American people, in retarded recon¬ 
version, hampered production, and the block¬ 
ing of reemployment, Is high. There Is not 
much left of the time within which the 
transition of the Nation's industry from con¬ 
ditions of war to those of peace can be accom- 
pllahed without an economic crash. It is aa 
if the driver of a heavily loaded truck had to 
shift gears while on a steep grade; It must be 
done quickly, or the driver will lose control 
and the vehicle roll down hill, with rapidly 
increasing momentum, to disaster. 

Unless the deadlock that prevents Ameri¬ 
can industry from going intr high production 
of civilian goods can be broken, these conse¬ 
quences must be eaqiected: Scarcities of 
housing and other necessities of life, already 
worse than during the war, win be danger¬ 
ously aggravated; the pinch of unemploy¬ 
ment already being felt in some sections of 
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the country will clamp d(»wn ite vieellke grip 
on the Nation at It did in the 1930*s; the un¬ 
employed will have to live on their eavings, 
use up their unemployment insurance, cash 
their war bonds and spend the money, thus 
exhausting their resources; and the restric¬ 
tion of production, causing scarcities, plus 
the enormous volume of currency and credit 
produced by the Government's deficit financ¬ 
ing, will r\in up the cost of living to infia- 
tlonary heights. 

"Every day that production is delayed and 
civilian goods are hept from our marhets by 
strikes or lock-outs brings injury to our re¬ 
conversion program," the President said 
wamlngly and truly. “Already millions of 
dollars in wages have been lost to workers. 
Laboring men and women are using up their 
savings." 

And the United States is using up the time 
given it to establish successfully a peace¬ 
time economy. 

“What the American people want is ac¬ 
tion," said the President. They want ac¬ 
tion. and they will get it if they let their 
Members of Congress know that they must 
act in this emergency or be retired from 
public life. 

Congress has the choice of accepting Presi¬ 
dent Truman's program for ending of strikes 
and lock-outs and speeding industrial recon¬ 
version. or of formulating and passing its 
own program. There is no possible Justi¬ 
fication of the practice by certain congres¬ 
sional committees of bottling up key 
measures of economic recovery. They are 
recommended by the President of the United 
States. Action in these matters is essential 
to the prosperity and welfare of the Ameri¬ 
can people. Possibly the measures in com¬ 
mittee could be Improved by amendment; 
perhaps they should be rejected and substi¬ 
tutes adopted. Let them be reported out of 
committee and debated and voted upon by 
the full membership of Congress. Doing 
nothing, which has been the policy of Con¬ 
gress, is Indefensible, for it is trilling with 
the vital interests of the Nation. 

By appealing to the people over the head 
of Congress, President Truman has recog¬ 
nized the truth that the public interest is 
fundamental and paramount. The Ameri¬ 
can people is the all-powerful pressure group 
once it is aroused, and rightfully so. for the 
people's welfare is the purpose of govern¬ 
ment. 

The American Nation speaks in the voice 
of the President when he demands action to 
end the strikes and lock-outs which are 
threatening the United States with disaster. 
Any Congressman who Ignores this voice will 
do so with peril to hie political life. The 
record made by Congress in its 1946 session 
in dealing with industrial strife and the 
curse of strikes will be decisive In the elec¬ 
tions this year. 

Radio Address of Hon. Fred Bradley, of 
Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

or MicHiaAW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

January 20, 22, and 23, 1946 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include my radio 
broadcast put on the air over radio sta¬ 
tion WSOO, Sault Ste. MaHe, Mich., Jan¬ 
uary 22; Station WMAM, Marinette, 


Wis., January 20; and Station WDBC, 
Escanaba, Mich., January 23: 

On VE-day, May 12. 1045, we had approxi¬ 
mately 8,000,000 men in our Army—today we 
have less than 8,000.000--6oattered all over 
the world. We began demobilizing immedi¬ 
ately. Naturally, every one of those 8,000,000 
wanted to get home Just as soon as he could. 
The American people looked more to the 
Congress than they did to the Army to return 
these men to their homes as fast as possible. 
Consequently, when we returned to Wash¬ 
ington last September General Marshall ad¬ 
dressed an informal Joint meeting of both 
Houses of Congress and explained the Army’s 
plan for demobilizing and the speed with 
which it hoped to proceed. At that time 1 
reported to you the essence of General Mar¬ 
shall's talk. Having now retired he has been 
replaced by General Eisenhower, who did such 
a splendid Job defeating the enemy in the Eu¬ 
ropean theater. General Eisenhower imme¬ 
diately found himself thrown into a cauldron 
of criticism—not only from the boys overseas 
but from the fathers and mothers—sons and 
daughters—and sweethearts here at home but 
also from Members of Congress who, in the 
interest of their constituents have been ask¬ 
ing why the War Department announced 
early this year that they would have to slow¬ 
down their demobilization program. 1 have 
received many letters on the subject while 1 
remained in Washington through the S-week 
Interval between the first and second session 
of this Congress and. I presume, that had I 
gone back home into the district I would 
have had many, many more complaints about 
this slow-down. Other Members who re¬ 
turned home told me that the pressure was 
so great that they had no vacation whatso¬ 
ever; that they were hounded night and 
day—and a number of them in despair were 
literally driven back to Washington in order 
to got a few days much needed rest before 
they began to tackle the arduous legislative 
duties with which we are faced in this second 
session of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Because of this near hysteria which has 
developed we had another Informal Joint 
meeting of the Members of both Houses in 
the auditorium of the Congressional Li¬ 
brary last Tuesday morning at which time 
we were addressed by General Eisenhower, 
Admiral Nimltz, and his personnel officer. 
Admiral Denfeld. To me that meeting was 
very informative and the Army and Navy 
representatives both set forth the facts. 
However, it took both of them about an 
hour to give us the entire picture of the 
reasons for the proclaimed slow-down. It 
must be obvioris to you who are listening to 
me now that it is utterly impossible for us 
to digest in an ordinary letter to any one 
of you an hour’s explanation by these top 
military men. Indeed, I cannot do it in a 
16-mlnute broadcast. I can only touch 
some of the highlights today of General 
Elsenhower’s explanation. I might tell you, 
however, that immediately following that 
Joint meeting I made a speech on the floor 
of the House in which I recommended that 
both General Elsenhower and Admiral Nlm- 
itz, themselves, go on a Nation-wide—Indeed 
a worldwide—broadcast program and tell all 
of you in as brief a message as possible what 
they told us. As I prepare this broadcast I 
notice that General Eisenhower will be on 
^e air tonight, Friday, and I understand 
that Admiral Nimitz will be on the air very 
shortly. I hope that their explanations will 
satisfy you to such an extent that it will 
not be necessary for you to write us further 
because, based on their explanations, I am 
personally convinced that they are doing the 
best they can, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, and that there is nothing Con¬ 
gress can do about it unless the Congress 
of the United States tells the Army and 
Navy, “Now that the war is over we do not 
want you to police Japan and Germany, we 


want you to leave every gun, tank, automo¬ 
bile. every piece of amphibious equipment, 
for which the American people paid billions 
and billions of dollars, over there; let it go 
pliunb to Hades." If you want us to take 
that action then, of course, we can bring 
back the bo 3 rs who are on police duty in 
Japan and Germany; we can bring back the 
boys loading valuable equipment and ship¬ 
ping it back to the United States as fast as 
possible. 

There Is $7,000,000,000 worth of it in Eu¬ 
rope—7,000,000 tons in the Pacific. Here is 
another angle that General Elsenhower point¬ 
ed out to us. We have at this moment under 
our reBponslbility in the European theater 
over 100 depots in which we have de¬ 
posited captured enemy war materiel and in 
Just one alone there is 400,000 tons of live 
enemy ammunition. We can bring back 
the boys who are guarding all of our own and 
the enemies’ equipment if that is what you 
want us to do—but tell us to do that with 
our eyes open and with your eyes open so that 
you will know what kind of responsibility you 
are passing on to Congress. Why. any nation 
in Europe right today which could get its 
hands on the vast stores of American equip¬ 
ment and the captured equipment could start 
a war right over again tomorrow, and your 
boys would have to get back into uniform and 
put an end to it once more. If that is what 
you want—tell us in so many words instead 
of constantly demanding that we bring the 
boys back at once. 

We can bring, back the doctors and nurses 
who are administering to the ills of the boys 
still over there; we can bring back high-point 
cooks who are still there to feed the boys 
who are being inducted and those who are 
enlisting to replace those men over there and 
let them go hungry: we can bring them all 
back if you tell the Congress of the United 
States that that is what you want done and 
leaved that equipment there for Germany 
and Japan to rearm themselves and start an¬ 
other war—that is the only answer 1 can give 
you as to bow we can go ahead at the present 
rate—on which we have been proceeding— 
in this demobilization program. 

Now, let us look at the matter factually. 
Just what has the Army been doing in this 
demobilization program. As or January 11. 
1946, 6,123,000 have been discharged. Last 
September General Marshall told us that he 
expected by this time—over a 4-month 
period—two and one-half million men and 
women would be discharged from the Army. 
As an actual fact, however, that number has 
been (exceeded by 1,655,000 men and women— 
which neans that 1,655,000 men and women 
who had no expectation of getting home for 
Christmas as of last September are now back 
in civilian clothes—if they can find' the 
clothes. That remarkable record was over a 
million a month. Now, had we continued 
that way—if the Congress ordered General 
Elsenhower to continue bringing men home 
at that same speed, every man and woman 
in the Army of the United States would have 
been in civilian clothes by April 1 of this 
year—and that is unthinkable, of course, un¬ 
less we are to give up the Army entirely. 
That is the entire reason for the slow-down 
unless, by your demand as I have stated 
earlier, you want the Congress to forget that 
we fought and won a war and'drop everything 
where it is now. When the day is done farm¬ 
ers, as a rule, drive their teams back into 
the bam or drive their tractors out of the 
field. The workman lays his tools away tor 
the night so that they will be ready for the 
next day's Job. He does not leave them 
scattered around on the bench for somebody 
to pick up and walk off with or have some¬ 
body steal his means of making a living. A 
policeman—the protector of our life and 
liberty—when hb goes home at night he 
does not leave his pim and billy hanging 
on the nearest lamp post—he takes it home 
and protects it because he doesn't know 
when he may have to use it to protect your 
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life and mlne—and to It la with the Army. 
We muat bring back our tools ot war and 
somebody must be there to bring them back 
and protect them while they are still over 
there and until such time as we can get 
this equipment properly loaded aboard ship 
to return it and store it away in this cotm- 
try—^not leave it out on Flanders Field to 
rot and rust, or leave it in the Malay jxingles 
or on those islands in the Pacifto we are 
giving up or turning back to our erstwhile 
Allies—we must protect it. 

Now, I am Just as anxious as any of you 
are—and X believe the Army is. too —Ui get 
those boys back as fast as possible, but we 
must be practical, not emotional nor hysteri¬ 
cal about it. 1 believe, also, you are Just 
as disturbed about these overseas mass pro¬ 
tests that have almost bordered on mutiny 
and which are an unfortunate national dis¬ 
grace, in my opinion, so let us examine some 
of the reasons for that. 

Oapt. XiOwell M. Limpus, a New York News 
staff correspondent, who recently returned 
from the Philippines, where he covered the 
Yamashlta trial and served as a war corre¬ 
spondent during the closing scenes of the 
war, gave a pretty good analysis of the cause 
of this unrest over there in an article on 
January 7. I have sought to verify his state¬ 
ments. and so for as I can find, he seems to 
have analysed the situation excellently. It 
is outrageous that our Army should not put 
an immediate stop to this disgraoeftQ be¬ 
havior on the part of some of these new 
brass hats in the Pacific. liSt me quote 
from the article: 

**Too many newly arrived brass hats hav¬ 
ing a good time for themselves and neglect¬ 
ing tlieir men while they let discipline and 
moraie go to bell; that's apparently one of 
the principal reasons for what is getting 
dangerously close to open mutiny among our 
forces in the Philippines. It is a situation 
which has been worrying conscientious to- 
cers of the Regular Army for months, but 
they've been hoping it wotdd work itself out 
in time. Evidently It hasn't and the accu¬ 
mulated neglect of many weeks is beginning 
to boil over. Now a lot of 'good-time Char¬ 
lies' from Washington are beginning to pay 
for that neglect of the men. They’ve been 
looking after their own comfort and letting 
their subordinates stew in the sweltering 
Tropics. Swarms of high-ranking staff offi¬ 
cers who rushed to the Par Bast, as soon as 
the shooting ended, have been concentrating 
on finding luxurious quarters for themselves 
in that war-shattered area and enjoying life 
therein once they were Installed, and they 
dont seem to have paid too much attention 
to the men while they were doing it. • • • 

Very few of these comfort-seeking gentry 
wear battle stars or combat ribbons. They 
arrived on the scene after Japan surrendered 
and pulled their rank right and left on the 
bo 3 r 8 who did the actual fighting. They 
snatched souvenirs greedily—and therein 
lies one cause of a lot of friction that hasn't 
been discussed publicly. 

"Many a staff delegation swooped down on 
the combat units and confiscated heaps of 
samurai swords and daggers from the men 
who captured them. Then they took them 
back and distributed them according to rank 
among the be-starred and be-eagled tourists 
from Washington, while the boys who had 
won medals in action fretted and fumed— 
and came home without any souvenirs at all. 
The staff officers in the well-pressed uniforms 
even ranked liberated prisoners out of avail¬ 
able comforts. I saw whole truckloads of 
tho.<se gaunt, hollow-eyed prlEoners—colonels 
and lieutenant colonels themselves—driven 
away from the Admiral apartments In Manila, 
to which they were first taken, and dumped 
in a muddy replacement center, 20 miles 
out In the suburbs amid signs reading, *80 
careful. This is malaria country.* Out there 
the liberated colonels lived In crowded tents, 
using open latrines, until they were sent back 
to the States, while newly arrived staff colo¬ 


nels from Washington took over the nlos 
rooms with the private bath in the Admiral. 
(The replacement depot staff did everything 
possible for the prisoners but we wondered 
why the desk officers didn't use the tents, 
for awhile, anyway.) Bxdlsted men burned 
up aa they saw these things, and so did a lot 
of officers. I remember one swearing lieuten¬ 
ant protesting because one of his men eat 
up all night in a Jeep while a staff colonel 
was Inside a private home calling on friends 
one December night In Manila. Regular of¬ 
ficers burned because, as they frequently aald, 
too many of their superiors were betraying 
one of the oldest traditions of the service, 
that an officer should look after the comfort 
of his men before attending to his own. The 
practice Increased steadily throughout the 
area after the war ended. More and more 
nice places were off limits except for colonels 
and generals. There was coffee and dough¬ 
nuts for officers only at a stand outside the 
big post exchange. Just above Manila City 
Hall, and a sign forbidding those officers to 
give any to enlisted men. • * • These 

things were typical—^most of all In the Phil¬ 
ippines. And they soon showed their effect 
on morale. The men became angry and dis¬ 
gusted and they wanted to get home and get 
away from it all. But mighty few people took 
the trouble to explain the details of the 
transportation shortage until they began to 
boll over. 

"Then discipline went bad—especially 
around Manila. Drunken soldiers roamed 
the streets, brandishing bottles on Saturday 
night, and lack of respect for officers became 
manifest. Some of the officers—mostly reg- 
ulani—fought a valiant, if losing, battle to 
preserve discipline and morale, and these 
offloeis included a number of colonels and 
generals. Conditions were excellent around 
the big base headquarters In Manila and 
around MacArthur's own headquarters In 
Tokyo. But these conscientious officers 
couldnt make much pro gr ess amid the gen¬ 
eral carelessness by which they were sur- 
roxmded. And their smartly uniformed, well 
disciplined outfits stood out in bold relief. 
Contributing to the problem is the fact that 
many of the men themselves are newly ar¬ 
rived youthful replacements, who haven't 
been in the Army long enough or had suS- 
olent training to really understand what they 
are doing. They may be easily led by mal¬ 
contents, who have legitimate grievances. 
They really constitute the majority of the 
men in the theater now. It isn't the army 
which licked the Japs that Is raising a ruckus 
today. Most of the combat-tried veterans 
already have been replaced. This is a bunch 
of kids, led by a few hot-headed men, who 
have been really abused and neglected." 

And I want to add this comment that it 
has been proven beyond all shadow of doubt 
that much of the trouble stems from Com¬ 
munist agitators who have somehow or other 
gotten themselves into Uncle Sam's uniform. 

And Just one more observation—if you will 
look back, my friends, you will find that 
all of this a^tatlon among the troops in 
China, in the Philippines, in Hawaii, In Eu¬ 
rope—all of this stuff came to a head at a 
carefully predetermined time—the opening 
of the UNO meeting in Xiondon. 


Rev. Hewlett Johnson 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PBNWSTLVAmA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENT A T I VE S 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. OAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the Rever¬ 
end Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canter^ 


bury, recently visited here In America, 
accepting of our hospitality, lionized by 
that element In our social life who bend 
the knee to British aristocracy and who 
think more of an invitation to tea and 
crumpets with the British than they do 
In looking after Uncle 8am*s Interests. 
The noted reverend has returned to Brit¬ 
ain, where he should have remained In 
the first place, to tell the world that the 
United States Is 100 years behind the rest 
of the world and that in religion It is 150 
years behind. 

Now the reverend’s remarks are not at 
all surprising, as the British have been 
beefing ever since we declared our inde¬ 
pendence July 4, 1776; however, I think 
his remarks are untimely, in view of the 
fact that Britain Is now asking the United 
States for $4,400,000,000 to subsidize the 
nationalistic and socialistic program of 
Britain at the mepense of the American 
taxpayer. 

It is questionable how any Member of 
this House can support such a loan on the 
terms that have been agreed upon. 

The reverend’s remarks evidence a lack 
of appreciation for the courtesies ex¬ 
tended him on his recent visit here and 
a lack of appreciation of our loss of 
American boys on the western front 
which former Prime Minister Churchill 
stated were 60 to 1—certainly we were 
not behind the rest of the world in this 
respect. 

Think of the audacity of the distin¬ 
guished British clergyman to criticize a 
nation which came to the aid of Britain 
when its back was up against the wall, a 
nation that supplied the planes, tanks. 
Jeeps, guns, foodstuffs, and manpower 
that saved the British Isles from becom¬ 
ing a hole in the ground with Hitler sit¬ 
ting on the edge, crowing. 

The British have been grubbing on this 
and every other country of the world 
since they became a world empire. 
Others have fought its wars. We have 
conLibuted In two wars, and in World 
war II we had 1,300,000 casualties, also 
poured in billions of dollars in money. 
The loans from the United States have 
kept the British going financially even 
though they have repudiated their debts 
to us. We washed off twenty-five bil¬ 
lions of lend-lease in this war as a 
friendly gesture—all for what? 

To maintain the British Empire and to 
have the very reverend gentleman tell us 
we have been off the beam for the past 
100 years. 

1 cannot understand why our State De¬ 
partment would engineer a deal without 
first giving the duly elected representa¬ 
tives of the people an opportunity to pass 
judgment on the loan. 

It certainly would be gratifying if the 
State Department would stiffen a bit and 
cut out the appeasement, become real¬ 
istic and lack out for Uncle Sam’s inter¬ 
ests before dishing out every dime we 
have. 

If the Members of this Congress were 
asked to contribute their own money to 
buy bonds to finance this loan I believe 
there would be but few bonds pur¬ 
chased^ any. And to vote $4,400,000,- 
000 of the American taxpayers’ moneys 
at this time—when we have alreach^ sad¬ 
dled a debt on the American people of 
$300,000,000 will call for a lot of explana- 
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tlon to the good people back home who 
will have to pay the bill. 

We, I might Bay, are gluttons for 
punishment. 


Should OPA Be Continued? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON.A.LMIUER 

or MSBBABKA 

XN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial from the Omaha 
Morning World-Herald of January 17. 
entitled “The Crumbling Dike.** 

Mr. Speaker, the subject of renewing 
the authority of the OPA should soon 
come before this Congress. There is a 
mountain of evidence everywhere that 
the OPA has not controlled inflation. 
The objectives of the OPA have been 
acceptable to the American people, but 
the methods they have used have been 
deplorable. The OPA. through their 
snoopers, have been going about Ne¬ 
braska and other States, spying on the 
merchant and going under the assump¬ 
tion that every merchant is a crook. It 
Is my opinion that no merchants have 
been able to follow all of the maze and 
intricate regulations as put out by the 
OPA and not be in technical violation of 
some of these regulations. 

It is time for this Congress to realize 
that the war is over, and that the OPA 
was set up as a war agency, and any con¬ 
trols which may be necessary upon rents 
and prices of essential articles, ought now 
to be transferred to some old established 
agency of Government. The OPA should 
be discontinued permanently, and the 
regulations which are needed should be 
transferred without delay. If this is not 
done now. the Congress will be blamed 
for continuing an agency which is no 
longer needed. It may be our last chance 
to relieve the American people of a lot 
of foolish regulations which have been 
forced upon them by the OPA. 

It is my opinion that competition will 
now take care of items of food. Many 
items will be much cheaper if the OPA 
would simply remove the ceiling prices. 
It is only natural that the merchant, 
when given a ceiling price, will sell that 
article at the ceiling price. There is an 
ample supply of food in all lines, with the 
possible exception of butter and sugar. 
Take off the foolish regulations and the 
celling prices which hamstring the mer¬ 
chants and the American people and the 
cost of living will decline. 

The Congress should take some action 
now and not wait until just a few days 
before this act is to expire and then have 
the administration rush in with a Are 
call that something must be done at 
once. It Is unfair to the public and the 
merchants of the country who have car¬ 
ried on in such a patriotic fashion during 
the last 4 years. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The editorial follows: 

THE CRUMBLING DIKE 

An 18-cent boost in the price of butter? 

That hits home. Wliat In the world has 
happened to our Inflation controls, we ask 
one another? Perhaps this man Bowles has 
been right in inaUting on rigid price limits 
as the only protection for the consumer. 

But let’s look at what has happened, not 
only to butter but to other commodities upon 
which the pressures for price raises are so 
great that they can no longer be Ignored. 

Butter prices have been low in comparison 
with prices of other cream products, so low 
that cream and butterfat have been diverted 
to the manufacture of more profitable items. 

The cause was an inadequate price-control 
system for all cream products. Butter was 
out of line. To get it back in line the Gov¬ 
ernment tells us there will have to be a 
whopping big price increase. Otherwise, no 
butter production. 

The same situation applies to meat. The 
prospects are for price increases if packing¬ 
house workers and livestock raisers are going 
to keep busy producing for the consumer. 

The same goes for steel, where the price 
situation is such that the steel companies 
say they can’t induce the men to work at 
wages the companies can pay under their 
price ceilings. For the same reason auto¬ 
mobile production is paralysed, electrical- 
appliance production is retarded, the whole 
process of reconversion slowed up. 

But. say the bitter-enders who stick with 
Chester Bowles, isn’t it true that OPA price 
control, despite its mistakes, does protect 
the consumer? 

And the answer unfortunately is no. not 
very well. Not in the case of products In 
great demand, such as automobiles and 
building materials, hosiery, scarce foods, and 
many, many more items. 

The Wall Street Journal recently made a 
country-wide survey of ceiling price enforce¬ 
ment and found it ’’shot full of holes.” 
Black markets, it found, are rampant in all 
the items that Americans want badly. 

The situation breeds racketeering. It 
freezes out respectable manufacturers and 
encourages fly-by-nights with their sleezy 
goods and questionable business methods. 
Ready to cooperate with them are an army 
of new get-rich-quick middlemen who will 
peddle whatever is offered at whatever price 
M asked. 

At the bottom of this unholy black-market 
pyramid are millions of Americans who see 
quite clearly that the chiseler is once again 
favored. They have verified their suspicions 
with a quick glance at the strange brand 
name, the high price, the poorer quality. 

While OPA enforcement offleers flit about 
the countryside fining grocers for what is 
little more than a technical disregard of the 
sugar rationing regulations, vast floods of 
legal but shoddy merchandise are taking the 
consumer’s dollar. 

That is the price and inflation picture as 
it is today. The spectacle of Chester Bowles, 
holding his finger in the dike while its walls 
crumble about him. is far from reassuring. 

His sincerity is not questioned, but his judg¬ 
ment may well be. 


Rescind Carry-Back 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

or WABKXNGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker. I fear 
that Congress has been too liberal to big 
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business in this country, and I feel that 
General Motors and the steel companies 
have been taking advantage of our gen¬ 
erosity in giving them carry-backs on 
their taxes. I do not think any Presi¬ 
dent has ever tried harder than Presi¬ 
dent Truman to settle the strikes. The 
workers have accepted the President’s 
proposal, and they are to be congratu¬ 
lated for putting the Nation’s interest 
above their own, but General Motors 
and the steel industry have turned it 
down. The workers have no carry¬ 
backs on taxes, and perhaps If the steel 
companies and General Motors had no 
carry-backs they would have been more 
willing to accept the President’s pro¬ 
posal. 

Under the carry-back provision it 
would be possible for General Motors to 
receive $165,000,000 without ever turn¬ 
ing a wheel. The same applies to the 
steel industry. If it does not produce a 
thing for the rest of the year, the United 
States Treasury will pay the dividends 
for the corporations. I think, perhaps, 
we made a mistake, and we should cor¬ 
rect it by repealing the carry-backs. 
Congress passed the carry-back provi¬ 
sion with the idea that it would aid re¬ 
conversion, but it is actually retarding 
reconversion because these industrialists 
are taking advantage of the provision in 
making an all-out effort to break unions 
and get the workingman back on a 
starvation wage. They are out to destroy 
labor. They have tried it before. We 
know the tactics that Girdler has used, 
and I believe the whole industry is try¬ 
ing to carry on the same thing now. The 
difference between the industry’s offer 
and the President’s recommendation was 
so small that the recommendation should 
have been accepted by industry the same 
as it was by labor. Industry’s failure to 
do so indicates there is something bigger 
in the cards. That is the destruction of 
labor unions and the resultant wage cuts. 
That is what they are using the carry¬ 
back for. 

The following newspaper article, writ¬ 
ten by Thomas L. Stokes, brilliant colum¬ 
nist, describes the situation in more ade¬ 
quate terms than I am capable of: 

CONBPntACT SIGNS 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It seems more than a coincidence that 
only a few days apart General Blotois re¬ 
jects a wage finding by a Presidential fact¬ 
finding board and United States Steel re¬ 
fuses a compromise wage figure offered by 
the president of the United States inter¬ 
vening on behalf of the public. 

In each case the unions accepted the 
findings, which were much below their de¬ 
mands. 

Big motors and big steel. 

Sometime back, even before VJ-day, there 
were charges by labor leaders that big in¬ 
dustry was going to start a union-busting 
campaign after the war. A combination of 
big motors and big steel was cited specifically 
as the offensive weapon. These charges at 
the time made the usual impression that 
such charges do from union leaders who 
themselves intend to take the offensive for 
wage increases. In short, they wore some¬ 
what discounted, even thopgh there were 
significant signs about. 

Now, with the latest action of General Mo- 
tora and United States Steel, it all seems to 
add up to just about what the union leaders 
were charging. That is, a conspiracy by the 
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big tntereits to move in and take over, now 
that the people have loat the champion in 
the White House who was so quick to detect 
and expose the machinatioiui of the big fel* 
lows, and to rally the people against them. 
They are oapitaliaing. too» upon the confu* 
Sion that naturally followa a war, with the 
public weary and pundh-drank. 

The big boys first thought they ootild take 
Harry Ttuman. Mr. Roosevelt’s successor, 
into camp. They thought he was their man. 
They have found out different. Now they 
seem determined to break him, if possible. 
He does not, it Is true, have the maneuvering 
abilitiea of his prtdecessor. 

Breaking the power of the unions and 
breaking the power of the administration 
ai’e all part and parcel of the same plot as it 
begins to unfold, in the view of those here 
who have watched and analysed the various 
moves. 

The tlp*off came when big motors and big 
steel thumbed their noses at the President, 
the representative of the people, in what looks 
like a cai'efuUy premeditated geeture. 

There are a few simple facts to rexnembtf 
in this situation. In each case, the swards 
proposed respectively by a fact-finding board 
and by the President were about half-way 
between those asked by the union and offered 
by the company. Without going Into all the 
figures each proposed award ssemsd rsason- 
abls. 

The point is made that President Truman 
stepped into the steel case before the fact¬ 
finding board had Investigated fully and re¬ 
ported. But he stepped in, as any President 
is expected to do. in the public interest. It 
was an emergency ease. 

There is anotbsr thing to remember. Both 
General Motors and United States Steel net¬ 
ted ha n dso m e profits in the war. both have 
a nice backlog, and both were treated most 
considerably by Congress, along with all in- 
duiitry, in ret^ of the excess-profits tax 
and making available various tax refunds. 
Congress, in fact, hastened to do that while it 
held up action on suds measures lor the bene¬ 
fit of workers as incressed unemployment 
compensation and the fuU-eznploymeiit bill, 
neither yet enacted. 

Big industry, it would seem, can 111 afford 
to fall the oountry at this time. 

There seems little doubt that public sym¬ 
pathy will be out with the folks on the picket 
line. 


All Overseas Salfier Deiottnces Racial 
Bigolnr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

or wsaaurosoii 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, i24S 

Mr. CXXFFEEL Mr. Weaker, one of 
our overseas soldiers has written me a 
letter in which he expresses himself 
sJungly concerning the fighting quali¬ 
ties of American Negro troops and in 
which he denounces those who disparage 
the Negro and would continue to divide 
American citizens into first- and second- 
dags categories. His words in support 
of me and my cnisade against all forms 
of racial and religious intolerance are 
inspiring. 

r is time that the American people 
are awakened to the dangers in the of¬ 
fing. They should be alerted to recog¬ 


nize the dark clouds hovering on the 
horizon. Of what value a victory over 
nazism. anti-Semitism, and racial su¬ 
periority’s falacious doctrines elsewhere 
while tolerating if not encouraging sim¬ 
ilar reprehenstole practices here. But 
let the soldier’s letter speak for itself; 

NovxMBn 12, IMS. 

Dzax 8n: In our Army newspapor "Round¬ 
up** here in the Indian theater X have read 
of your speaking out against the barxing 
of Negro manlat Haiel fioott from Constitu¬ 
tion Hall by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. May 1 highly eommend your 
splendid show of Americanism. We sol¬ 
diers nave very lltttle prejudice among us. 
We have seen the work of the Negro troops 
on the Burma Road and read of their aid 
in the fight for victory In other theaters 
all over the world. To read that any or¬ 
ganisation composed of people who had their 
tea and crumpets every day during the war 
had the nerve to take such an un-American 
stand makes us fellows boll. 

When the American people start to bar 
certain Individuals from their lawful rights 
then we are on the road to disaster. Wa 
fought that false phUosophy In bloody bat¬ 
tles in both Europe and the Far Bast What 
a hollow victory If some of the Negro troops 
return to their native land after losing an 
arm or a log or blind for the rest of their 
lives and there find the same injustices that 
they fought so valiantly to defeat. 

Therefore may I once again express my 
gratitude trd pleasure in being able to read 
of your splendid action in condemning this 
show of raeialiam. 

Very truly yours. 


AiMrett hj Mgyor gf Lymi, Mau. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

aruMBSkcmmMm 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPXtBSBNTATlVBS 

Tuesday, January 22,194€ 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, imder leave 
to extend my remarks In the Rzeoxn. I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Daily Evening Item, 
Lynn, Mass., recently; 

BssTOx couE’a amsocss 

Courageously facing the facta of postwar 
municii^ life. Mayor Cole painted a straight¬ 
forward and realistic picture of Lynn’s major 
problems in the coining 2 years in his in¬ 
augural address to the city council today. 

Pointing out that the utopian age for 
municipal government vanished with the 
coming of peace and that cities must now re- 
asBume the normal financial burdens from 
which they were temporarily freed during 
the conflict, the mayor was not content to 
chart a program designed merely to restore 
conventional services. Rather, with the initi¬ 
ative and confidence typical of the return¬ 
ing serviceman, he proposed new and bold 
departures to keep hfxai abreast of progres¬ 
sive municipalitiee throughout the coimtry. 

Most ambitious of ttasae proposals Is his 
recommendation that steps be taken at once 
to provide the city with an appropriate war 
memorial in the farm of a new etty hall. For 
years it has been generally recognised that 
l^rnn's city hall is inadequate lor the proper 
functioning of a munktfpalliy cf our stae. 
And ever since the end of World War 1 there 
have been vague discussions but no definite 


action oonoeming an enduring tribute to 
our fighting men. Mayor Cole, in one bold 
stroke, has suggested the solution of both 
problems in one undertaking. Refreshing, 
Indeed, is this indication that we may expect 
action rather than aimless talk in the new 
administration. 

The mayor, keenly conscious from his own 
military efipcr i enca of the Bacriflcea of our 
young men and women in the recent war, 
urges that immediate recognition he given 
Lynn reeMente who served in World War II 
by the placing of a suitable plaque in the 
foyer of the present city hall, bearing the 
names of thos# who made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Even more tangible, from the veteran's 
viewpoint, la tha mayor's recommendation 
that sufficient funds be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the director cf the department of 
rehabilitation to assist men and women upon 
their discharge from the armed forces and 
that Immediate steps be taken to provide 
more adequate quarters for thle vital work. 
The oounctl should lose no time in folkming 
these noommendatlonB which wUl have the 
hearty approval of eitlaena generally. 

Heartening, too, la Mayor Ck>le'a program 
for an immediate resumption of oon&iruction 
work ir. the street and sewer departments, 
which has been practically nil during the war 
yean. His specific proposal that Union 
Street, one of the el^'a busiest downtown 
arteries, be resurfaced from Central Square 
to Chestnut Street, will bring a fervent 
"Amen’* from the thousands of motorists 
who use that straet regularly. Property own¬ 
ers and the general public will also respond 
enthusiastically to his proposal that sidewalk 
construction, neglected during the war, be 
resumed. 

The mayor will go a Icmg way toward solv¬ 
ing the city’s growing juvenile delinquency 
pr^em by bis determination to provide suf¬ 
ficient funds in the 1946 budget to put the 
city’s playgrounds in better and safer con¬ 
dition and to provide them with adequate 
eqxilpment. 

Mayor Cole’S tendency toward direct action 
ratner than dilatory dIscuHrion is further 
reflected In his racommendatkm that the 
Campbell Building on Stewart Street, the 
Little property on Ocean Street, and other 
parcels now owned by the city be offered 
for sale at once through public advertising 
so that such properties may be restored to 
the city Is revenue producing column. There 
has been altogether too much shflly-shally- 
Ing on these xnattera. 

The mayorh other recommendatiems, in¬ 
cluding the bringing of the police and fire 
departmente’ personnel to the figures called 
for by ordinance, ckwar aupcrvlalon of liquor 
esta hit a hm enta to wipe out preeent abhorent 
conditions in some of them, and strict 
adherence to the city charter provision call¬ 
ing for the public advertising for bids on 
an materlala and supplies costing 9600 or 
more, will, If followed, help to ellminete an¬ 
noying evila and inadequaclee. 

The mayor warns his coUsagues that a 
return to progreeshre, "do-aomethlng" ad- 
minlatratloii will involve financial problems 
and that expeaditurea in tome .eoeasaiy di¬ 
rections must be offset by economies in 
others. Mayor Oole asks for cooperation, 
not subserHenee, by the dty council and 
an end to pet t y bickering and name-calling. 
IHa program, whleb will be amplified at he 
finds time to sttidy nmnlelpal albdre In more 
detail after hit long abeence in the aervlce. 
providea a eound and progressive pattern 
for the running of the city, We beepeek 
for him the ainoere assistance of the city 
coxmcll and a continuance of that support 
by the ettiaenry se a whole which gave him 
suoii an overwhelming mandate in the No¬ 
vember election. 
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Auutant Secretary Heuel, of the Navy 
Department, and HepreMntatiTe Ran* 
dolph Oiiafree Again in Reference to 
Unification by the Armed Forces 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

or WEST vxRonnA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr.'RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der date of December 20,1945,1 i^ed in 
the Appendix—pages A5724-A5725—of 
the C0N0RI8S10NAL RECORD Correspond¬ 
ence between the Honorable H. Struve 
Hensel, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and myself, in reference to the sub¬ 
ject matter of a single Department of 
Defense. I herewith include a further 
exchange of letters with Mr. Hensel on 
this important subject: 

The Assxstakt Sicbetait or the Navt« 

Washington, Deoemher 22,1945. 
Hon. Jennings Randolph, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Randolph: I Dave your letter 
of December 1046. in reply to my letter of 
December 14. 1 am quite eurpriaed at your 
references to tbe beat In my letter. 1 have 
reread my letter and yours several times and 
I think any impartial mind would find the 
heat much more on your side. In any event, 
no heat was intended by me, although the 
statements I characterized as unsupported 
are. in my opinion, still unsupported, in spite 
of your letter. The major statements made 
by you in reply to my challenge of John 
Gowles’ statements were so phrased as to be 
impossible of check or confirmation. They 
would not be accepted anywhere as proof of 
anything except that you were so informed. 

In the first place, although you mock my 
unfamiliarity with strategic matters, your 
letter starts with an admission of tbe cor¬ 
rectness of my statement that there was a 
split of command in the War Department 
between the Army under General MaoArthur 
and the Army Strategic Air Forces. In that 
respect I was clearly correct and that was 
the only factual statement 1 made with re¬ 
spect to strategy. 

Then I asked the question. Why did not 
the single Secretary of War prevent that split 
within his own Department? Your explana¬ 
tion that such split of command under 
a single Secretary was necessary because there 
was a split of command between the Army 
under General MacArthur and the Navy un¬ 
der Admiral Nlrnltz is a novel one. Why the 
Army had to split its command because the 
Navy consolidated its own air. sea, submarine, 
and marine forces is hard for me to follow. 

But I do not think we wUl make much 
progress by debating that point further. 
Judgment as to the soundness of your ex¬ 
planation can be left to those who read these 
letters. 1 am, however, constrained to won¬ 
der why people discussing the need for a 
single Secretary in order to assure unity of 
command in the field always omit any refer¬ 
ence to that split under the single Secretary 
of War. I wonder further why. after some 
public revelation of that split in the War 
Department command, it has been found 
possible to put tbe Twentieth Air Force under 
General MacArthur, although there has been 
no change in the Navy command in the Pa¬ 
cific. Don’t you concede yet that unity of 


command in the field is possible without .a 
single Secretary? 

Furthermore, I wish you would check with 
your informant as to whether the Twentieth 
Army Air Force was really under the com¬ 
mand of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have 
always been told that the Twentieth Army 
Air Force was under the command of Gen. 
H. H. Arnold. Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces—and answerable only 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the same man¬ 
ner that the Navy was so answerable. If my 
information is correct, your explanation of 
the reason for the split of command in the 
War Department needs considerable modifi¬ 
cation. 

Tour allegation that the savings claimed 
by John Cowles, Esq., were really possible is 
hardly proved by the listing of four very gen¬ 
eral categories of possible savings without 
detail or substantiating evidence. You know 
that such general statements would never be 
accepted anywhere as evidence of anything. 
You must have been aware that I could not 
possibly check the correctness of your state¬ 
ments when all identifying details were 
omitted. The blind statement that $372,- 
067,000 could be saved in 17 items of 
research and development alone is still an 
unsupported statement. It is frankly chal¬ 
lenged. The same is true with respect to the 
other items which you group generally un¬ 
der the headings of **Purcbasing." ’Tacill- 
ties,*’ and ’^Supply and materials handling.” 

I appeal to your sense of fairness to give 
me a break-down of these statements so that 
they can be checked. No witness facing the 
possibility of cross-examination has ever 
made any such statements. I would also ap¬ 
preciate the name of your informant and a 
detailed statement of the manner in which 
the savings were calculated—^wlth a list of 
the items Involved. Please give me the In¬ 
formation in such form that a check can be 
made. 

The items which you listed to demonstrate 
five Instances of competitive bidding between 
the services turn out to be only one item of 
competitive bidding and four alleged program 
conflicts. And the only item of competitive 
bidding you could find was in respect of some 
water tanks in Miami, Fla. That case cer¬ 
tainly seems de minimis when we are dis¬ 
cussing billions but I will have it checked. I 
will also check your allegations of program 
conflicts which are far from competitive 
bidding. Your comment as to my “preoccup¬ 
ation with lumber (the forests and the 
trees)” seems to need no answer or check. 

I am, of coiu'se, very pleased that we now 
have some promise of discussing the details 
of these extravagant claims. I trust you will 
promptly insert this letter in the Congres¬ 
sional Record so that my side of the case is 
presented forthwith and the readers of the 
Record are not left thinking you have really 
answered my questions or challenge. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. Stritve Hensel. 


January 21, 1946. 

Hon. H. Struve Hensel, 

The Assistant Secretary, 

Havy Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hensel: Your letter of December 
22,1945, acknowledged In my absence by my 
secretary, has been read and re-read most 
carefully. 

I confess that the points intended to be 
made by your four paragraphs relating to 
command are far from clear and their sig¬ 
nificance to the issue before us is, if I under¬ 
stand them, obscure. If any discussion of 
them is to further our mutual understand¬ 
ing and the enlightenment of “those who 
read these letters,” it appears that I must 


correct certain concepts which appear fun¬ 
damental to your thinking. 

You apparently do not realize that, so far 
as United States forces were concerned, su¬ 
preme direction, under the President, was 
vested In the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
direction over the various theaters of opera¬ 
tions and commands functioned through 
that member of the Joint Chiefs, as execu¬ 
tive agent, deemed best qualified in relation 
to the nature of anticipated operations. 
General Blarshall acted as executive agent of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the North Afri¬ 
can. Mediterranean. European, and South¬ 
west Pacific theaters; Admiral King for the 
Central Pacific and South Pacific theaters, 
and, subsequently, the Faclflo Ocean areas, 
and General Arnold for the straitegio air 
forces in Europe, which operated in and 
over several theaters, and for the Twentieth 
Air Force and subsequently the strategic air 
forces in the Pacific where similar conditions 
obtained. 

The operations of the Twentieth Air Force, 
and subsequently the strategic air forces In 
the Pacific, in and through several estab¬ 
lished theaters, were described to you in my 
previous letter. The strategic considerations 
which dictated the establishment of these 
organizations, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
distinct from any of the affected theater com¬ 
mands, were, I think, adequately set forth 
therein. You. no doubt, aie aware that this 
followed the pattern previously established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the strategic 
air forces in Europe operating both from 
the Mediterranean and European theaters; 

It will. I think, be clear to you from the 
foregoing that the organization of the stra¬ 
tegic air force in both wars was dictated by 
the versatility of the air arm and the far- 
flung nature of its operations, encompassing 
tbe area included in more than one theater. 
It did not represent a split in command 
within the War Department, as you describe 
it. but a division of command responsibility 
determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
meet strategic considerations. As I wrote 
you. had a single, unified command been 
established for the Pacific Basin or had it 
appeared practicable to the Combined and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to consolidate the Eu¬ 
ropean and Mediterranean theaters, tbe dis¬ 
tinct air command would presumably have 
been unnecessary. Your reference to split 
of command with the War Department would 
be equally applicable—though of no applica¬ 
bility whatever—to Admiral Nimitz’s com¬ 
mand in tbe Central Pacific and Admiral 
Halsey’s command in the South Pacific. 

As for the figures I gave in four general 
categories, I Included them only as an assur¬ 
ance to you that I had assured myself that 
the savings claimed in John Cowles' article 
could be substantiated. 1 do not feel that 
an item-by-item debate in correspondence 
between us is the medium for proof or 
disproof of savings to be realized under 
unification of our armed forces. Forthcom¬ 
ing hearings on legislation to effect this uni¬ 
fication before the House Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Departments, of 
which I am a member, will presumably pro¬ 
vide both the Congress and tbe public with 
detailed statements as to savings possible 
under a single department, as well as the 
proof, subject to the careful scrutiny and ex¬ 
amination of the committee. In that forum 
experts on both sides will be heard and their 
evidence carefully weighed. 

I also have before me your letter of Janu¬ 
ary 7, 1946. This communication will be 
studied very carefully, as per my conversa¬ 
tion with you a few days ago when I had the 
genuine pleasure of meeting you personally 
for the first time. 

Sincerely yours. 

Jennings Randolph. 
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A CdBUMBicttioii Frm m Air Cm^s 
O ficer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MAflSACHUHEm 

m TBB HOOBB OP BEPBBSIMTATIVB6 

Tue9day, January 22, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcoiin. 
1 wish to include herein a communica¬ 
tion X have received from one of my con¬ 
stituents: 

THnEHuMonD AStD Fifth Bomb 

Qbouf (Casual Pool) , 

8t, Trond, Belpiutn. December 1,1945. 

For your information, part of an article 
from tlis Stars and Stripes of December 7. 
1945, is quoted: 

**€arSCEM, LACK OXLAYS TBEXR BSDBPLOTMXNT 

"BeeaiMe of a critical oAoer shortase, 
* * * the Army wlU ration the redeploy¬ 
ment of oOoers who became eligible fo r re- 
leaae December 1. It was dlacloeed at UflfET 
(rear) Headquarters yesterday. 

**Tbe plans are to let the officers go *eoo- 
nomtcally* over a period of 60 days as pro> 
Tided for m a recent War Department cable 
to the theater. Xt means officers who became 
eligible for eeparatlcn December 1 may be 
held until January 31. 1046." 

In October at 6t. Trend. Belgium, for exam¬ 
ple. a pool of Air Force personnel was formed 
to acoommodate officers declared surplus and 
noneseentlal to occupational and close-out 
organiaatlons. 

Since they have been In this casual pool 
the salaries for these 367 officers have exceed¬ 
ed one-quarter million dollars, which is only 
an Incidental part of the total cost to the 
taxpayers. Ir return, these officers have per¬ 
formed no duties. 

Their point scores vary from 30 to 74, with 
an average of 66. In the United StntCQ flying 
officers are being discharged with as lew as 
19 points. This is an indication that there is 
a surplus of flying officers in the States as 
well as in this theater. 

The plan presented by the War Department 
is in direct conflict with the situation in 
which these officers And themselves. The two 
reasons re8pon:;lble are as follows: 

1. A point system which has become inade¬ 
quate. 

2, A plan to keep officers here because of an 
"officer lack.” which obviously docs not exist 
in the Air Force. 

These officers feel that some positive action 
should be taken to remedy this situation 
immediately 

For the casual officers: 

P. F. HIN.M.DO. 

First Lieutenant, Air Corps. 


Good Newt About the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHTNOTOM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPHBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has been more critical of the State De¬ 
partment over the years than have I. 
when I felt that it was desei*vlng of cen¬ 
sure. On the other hand, I have been 
always eager to extend a handclasp of 


waim friendship and support wban our 
State Department did something deserv¬ 
ing of commendation. Recently, our 
State Department has evidenoed a stiff¬ 
ening attitude toward fascism. This has 
heartened true lovers of democracy 
throughout the country. Perhaps It has 
provoked attacks from certain fair- 
weather friends who were mistakenly 
given positions of power and inffuenoe 
in our diplomatic corps. It is to be hoped 
that the^ will be ra^dly purged. A re¬ 
cent editorial in a great Tennessee news¬ 
paper lauds our State Department for 
calling home Ambassador Norman Ar¬ 
mour from Franco Fascist Spain and for 
recalling Spruills Braden from the Ar¬ 
gentine and thereafter elevating him. 

The editorial is as follows: 
tProm the NaShvUle Tenneateean of 
November 21. 1946] 

The unofficial report that AmbaaMular 
Nomuin Armour ie to be called home from 
Madrid ee a elgn of dliapproval of Franoleeo 
FTanoo*e Faeoiet goTorninent promotes the 
hope that the State Department Is making 
an effort to catch up with public opinion. 

The report takes on added eignlfleanoe In 
that it wae released in conjunction with the 
return of James C. Dunn from Europe. Mr. 
Dunn has been the main Ineplrer of the De- 
partment'A ellk-glove poUcy toward the 6pan- 
ieh Faeciets for nearly a decade. Whether 
he saw new light on his trip and therefore 
has given assent to the move or has been 
overruled is c^n to conjecture. At least, 
the recall of Mr. Armour would be a complete 
reversal of the Dunn-Oarlton-Hayes policy. 

Unlike Mr. Hayes, whose ssrmpathies for 
the military-clerical-feudal regime of Franco 
grossly overbalanced his Judgment and wat¬ 
ered down tlie policy which should have been 
pursued, Mr. Aimour has dealt with the 
Fascist crowd in Madrid as a Arm and un¬ 
yielding representative of a democracy 
should. His recall, which would be as far 
as our Qovemment could go at this- time 
without a formal breaking off of relations, 
would be a cold shoulder not only to the pres¬ 
ent government in Spain but also to plans to 
make It respectable with certain skin-deep 
changes, such as the abolition of the Falange 
and the personal retirement of bloody 
Flranco. 

The recall and elevation of Spruille Braden 
to an important post in the State Depart¬ 
ment leaves Juan Peron*8 government In 
Argentina without formal recognition. Con¬ 
sistency requites that we also recall our 
representative from Spain. In the present 
world there Is no place for the discredited 
umbrella policy. 


Letter From Genffiral Motors Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROY O^'WOODRUFF 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. WOOKlura'. Mr. Speaker, today 
I received a letter from an employee of 
General Motors in Detroit The writer 
Is a long-time employee of that company. 
He is 8 veteran of the Spanish War, and 
evidently a man of good Judgment. I 
am offering this letter for the Rxcoai). 
and for obvious reasons am withholding 
his signature: 


Dmaon, Mich., January 19, 1946. 
Congressman Rot Woodsuft. 

WaaMsigtan, D. C. 

Dsar Oomsaox: As my Congressman is 
sewed up, body, aoul, mud broeehae with the 
CIO I do not hava etrong hopee of gettlpg 
a reply from him to a letter that 1 recently 
wrote him, eo I am writing to you because 
I know you ae a comrade of the BpanlsU- 
Amerlcan War, and a friend of the under¬ 
dog. 

Comrade, kmt there aome sray of ending 
these needless atrlkee? Why should I and 
thoueandfl of others be kept in idleness when 
we want to work? I am sure thousands in 
the other plaate feel the same way. This 
strike has taken the bread out of. their 
mouths, UUlke them I have my pension 
so It li XKTt so hard on ms, but at that It 
la plenty hard enough. 

Comrade WooMorr, I have carried a union 
card sinoe shortly after the Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can War and no one knows better than 1 do 
all that unions have done for us, shorter 
hours, better jniy, and better working con¬ 
ditions for us wosklng men. Old Bam 
Gompers waa the greatest labor leader tbls 
country has yet produoed. Be knew how 
to settle labor dilutes between labor and 
employer without losing weeks of time. 
Old Sam wasn't much on publicity but he 
certainly knew how to look after his mem¬ 
bership. How different now! Our unions 
are being led by a lot of self-seeking bally- 
hooers who seem to care little for us. Their 
pay goes on. strike or no strike, but we have 
to pay the fiddler. When we strike our pay 
stops. 

Friend Woodsuft, can't Congress do some¬ 
thing to stop all this foolishness, and that 
Is Just what It Is? I can give you the names 
of many, many General Motors’ workers who 
are well satisfied with the settlement offer 
the company has made us. We want to go 
back to work, but a small and well organ¬ 
ised group In our unions won't let us. 

I ask you, Comrade WooDaurr. Is America 
still a free country, and if It Is why can't 
those of us who are satisfied with General 
Motors* offer go back to work? You would 
be surprised at the number of us who don't 
like the way our leaders are leading. I guess 
we showed that hi the mayor fight. 1 have 
been voting Hew Deal since the Hoover days, 
but I am through and so Is a lot of others 
that I can name. 1 don’t know how much 
you oould do, but for God's sake do what 
you can. This thing cannot continue much 
longer. If it does we will have a blow-up 
here in Detroit that will put some of our 
leaders out of business. I hope you will 
answer this letter because I am getting kind 
of tired with writing Congressmen and not 
getting any answer. 

Were you in Cuba, or the Philippines, dur¬ 
ing the Spanish War? I served in Cuba. 

My best wishes to you. Comrade. 

Yours very truly, 

P. S.—Has a bill been put in to increase 
our pensions? 1 would like to retire and 
make room for a younger man, now that my 
family is grown and scattered. 


The Hoaiiaf Sherttfe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BENJAMIN J. RABIN 

or NSW TOSH 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, January 22,194$ 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri¬ 
can Veterans* Committee ana Mr. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., its chairman on 
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housing, are doing a splendid Job to 
awaken the American people to the 
seriousness of the housing shortage and 
to tu*ge the necessity for some expedi¬ 
tious and effective means of solving that 
problem. 

Under leave given to me to extend my 
remarks, I Include in the Record a radio 
address made by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., on January 17,1946, over a coast-to- 
coast broadcast of the Mutual network, 
on the subject of the housing shortage: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, the 
critical shortage of housing in the United 
States is something that must concern every 
American because by the end of 1046 there 
will be 3.000.000 families searching in vain 
for homes of their own, and if the present 
rate of home building continues for the next 
10 years, there will then be 8.000.000 Amer¬ 
ican families homeless. These are appalling 
figures, but they are the conservative esti¬ 
mates of the National Housing Agency In 
Washington. 

During the war. no bombs fell on our great 
country and no homes were destroyed from 
enemy action, but still millions of American 
soldiers and sailors are returning home to 
find that there is no decent shelter for them¬ 
selves and their families and that in many 
of our major cities the picture looks black 
for years to come. 

This crisis is not something which has de¬ 
veloped overnight. It has been building up 
for the last 16 years. During the depression, 
the majority of home building was done for 
the higher-income groups, and very little 
low-cost housing was undertaken. During 
the war. all construction materials went Into 
building our great war factories and the tem¬ 
porary housing erected at these factories to 
give adequate shelter to our war workers. 
Even before the end of the war. all of our 
cities were overcrowded and now our return¬ 
ing veterans find that they are aggravating 
an already serious condition 

It is true that many people looked upon 
housing as a boring subject, until the vet¬ 
eran’s crjring need for a decent place to bouse 
his family dramatized the Issue. I have 
heard many people say that the veteran needs 
this and the veteran wants that, but let's put 
first things first. Before a man can get a 
Job, he must have a decent place to live in. 
I have seen some of my fellow veterans, with 
their wives and children, sleeping in the 
lobbies of our great «'allroad stations and 
hotels, here, In the proud city of New York. 
Another veteran, with his wife and baby, 
slept in his automobile for 8 nights, before 
he could find a one-room apartment. These 
are but two of the many tragic, similar 
stories. 

However, let me emphasize right here and 
now that the veteran does not consider this 
to be his problem alone. We, of the Ameri¬ 
can Veterans* Committee, feel very strongly 
that the veteran must not consider himself 
as a member of a group apart, working for its 
own special interest, at the expense of the 
rest of the community. Rather, we feel that 
we can only continue serving the best in¬ 
terests of our country and our fellow Ameri¬ 
cans by becoming a constructive and inte¬ 
grated force within our community, working 
with all other groups to achieve a better life 
for all Americans. 

The housing problem resolves itself into 
two parts. 

First, we must achieve an Immediate tem¬ 
porary solution, to tide us over the winter 
months until a long-range permanent hous¬ 
ing program for the Nation can get under 
way. 

fo various communities, this temporary 
solution may take many different forms. In 
Minneapolis, for example, part of Mayor 
Humphrey’s plan is to convert some vacant 
school buildings. Here in New York, the 
American Veterans' Committee organized a 


rally last October, to discuss the local hous¬ 
ing shortage. Out of this forum came sev¬ 
eral workable suggestions. 

We urged that the city administration buy 
from the Federal Government a minimum of 
10,000 temporary housing units, which the 
Federal Government had erected during the 
war, to house war workers. An example of 
such housing was the city of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., which was built in 6 weeks and housed 
76,000 men and women, who produced the 
atomic bomb. Such housing could be trans¬ 
ported to New York and Installed in a matter 
of a few weeks. Wo also urged the enact¬ 
ment of State legislation to ease the shortage 
and strongly backed such Federal legislation 
as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

In the ensuing months, partly due to our 
repeated protests. New York City became 
housing conscious. Mayor William O’Dwyor 
assu^ied office on January 1. and in the first 
10 days of his administration, placed an order 
with the Federal Government for 7,000 tem¬ 
porary housing units and 1.346 Quonset huts. 
The veterans of New York City congratulate 
Mayor O'Dwyer on his swift cutting of red 
tape in his efforts to solve his city's most 
pressing problem. 

The New York State administration, un¬ 
der Governor Dewey, has acquired some 
Army and Navy barracks in the New York 
area which are being converted into approxi¬ 
mately 3.600 temporary housing units. To¬ 
gether, this means almost 12,000 temporary 
housing units for the veterans and their 
families which will be available within the 
next few weeks. 

This is not a complete solution, but it 
certainly is a step in the right direction. 

Many people, both in New York and in 
other large cities, have urged, as a tempo¬ 
rary solution, that the old law tenements, 
the cold-water, unheated slums, which have 
existed too long, be slightly modified and 
turned over to the veterans I am sure that 
all of you agi'se with me in my opposition to 
such a solution. We do not wish our present 
problem to be used as the excuse for con¬ 
tinuing in existence the slums, which should 
have been removed many years ago. If they 
are somewhat rehabilitated now. it will pro¬ 
long their existence for years to come. Too 
many veterans know too much about fox¬ 
hole existence to ever agree to subject them¬ 
selves, their young wives and children to the 
slop-holes which are the slums—the blight 
on the faces of our great cities. 

The second part of this housing problem 
is the long-range one—what are we doing 
today to insure that 8,000,000 American 
families will not be homeless 10 years from 
now. Here again, time is of the essence. 
We must start now to solve the problem of 
tomorrow. If the housing industry could 
rapidly adapt itself to the present situation 
and could go to work building homes, more 
than 4.000.000 Americans would be employed 
in this Industry. But, unfortunately, there 
are many and complex obstacles holding 
back the beginning of immediate construc¬ 
tion. Without placing the blame on any 
single group, let me enumerate the three 
main obstacles. They are, fluctuating labor 
costs, shortage of materials, and uncertainty 
as to OPA ceilings. In brief, due to these 
obstacles, construction is going ahead at an 
ropalllngly slow rate. Only 400,000 homes 
will be completed in 1946. and still 3,000,000 
families will be homeless. As President 
Truman stated in his January 8d address to 
the Nation, this is an emergency situation, 
which requires an emergency solution. 
Congress has passed the Mead bill, which 
provides $195,000,000 to facilitate the mov¬ 
ing of temporary and semipermanent war 
workers' housing to cities which now need 
it most, but this again is only a step in the 
right direction and cannot be considered as 
a permanent solution to the long-range 
problem. 

Also pending before Congress is the Wag- 
ner-EUender-Taft blU, which, briefly, will 


initiate a long-range, low-cost national hous¬ 
ing program. This legislation recognizes that 
the greatest need exists in the lower-income 
groups of the Nat.on, and the American Vet¬ 
erans Committee has not only appeared be¬ 
fore the congressional committee in favor of 
this bill but we have initiated a Nation-wide 
campaign of letters and telegrams to Con¬ 
gressmen, urging its immediate passage. But. 
unfortunately. I do not feel that this legisla¬ 
tion alone goes far enough. For example, it 
will provide, over a period of years, approxi¬ 
mately 60,000 low-cost housing units for the 
city of New York. This is only a drop in the 
bucket. More than 3,000 veterans are return¬ 
ing to New York City each week, and it is easy 
to see that they alone could gobble up these 
new housing units in about 4 months. 

For this reason I do not feel that the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill can be considered 
the emergency solution to which President 
Truman referred on January 3. 

However, about a month ago Representative 
Benjamin J. Rabin, of New York, Introduced 
a bill in the Congress which we. of the Amer¬ 
ican Veterans' Committee, along with many 
labor and business groups, feel is the only 
emergency aoJutlon for this crisis. This pro¬ 
posed legislation has now come to be called 
the Rabin plan, and, briefly, it is this: 

Using the emergency powers of the Presi¬ 
dent. the executive branch of the Federal 
Government is given authority to build, 
through private contractors, permanent hous¬ 
ing of whatever nature and in whatever local¬ 
ities it Is considered necessary to meet the 
present shortage. The contracts will be sub¬ 
ject to renegotiation when the buildings are 
complete. 

All necessary materials may be allocated by 
the President's representative in charge of 
this program, thus insuring an adequate sup¬ 
ply of materials for low-cost housing. After 
completion, and after the OPA has deter¬ 
mined the rent ceilings, the buildings will 
be sold to private management groups at a 
price which will give them a fair return on 
their Investment. 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that the OPA. unless extended by the 
congress, will cease to exist on June 30 of 
this year. I consider that the termination 
of OPA price and rent controls would be 
nothing short of a national calamity and 
the veteran, along with other low-income 
groups, would suffer most. But. If by any 
chance the few selfish groups who are seek¬ 
ing to end the OPA this June might be suc¬ 
cessful, I feel that the sale contracts on all 
housing units built and sold under the 
Rabin plan should be subject to renegotia¬ 
tion, if and when the private management 
groups increase the rents in any of these 
buildings. I feel this because the private 
management groups would then be getting a 
much greater return on their money, and 
the Federal Government, which had assumed 
the Initial risk in going ahead with the con¬ 
struction. Is entitled to recover any loss It 
might have incurred . 

In short, this is the kind of simple plan 
which has made many people exclaim: "Why 
didn't somebody think of this sooner?" 

This is the same method that the Gov¬ 
ernment used in war to build our great war 
plants and 1 am convinced that it is 
the only adequate solution for this emer¬ 
gency There are plenty of homeless veter¬ 
ans and civilians who will tell you. in all 
sincerity, that the war is not over for them 
until they have found a decent place in which 
to live. 

The new veteran wishes to solve the prob¬ 
lems of his Nation in cooperation with all 
of his fellow Americans. Only by working 
together can each community and the Nation 
as a whole solve oxir present housing short¬ 
age. 

It is my deep conviction that not only the 
veteran, hut every American, is entitled to a 
decent home—a decent home in which to 
raise his family—the Americans of tomorrow. 
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Pearl Haibor Fiasco 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHNB.SULUVAN 

or MX880T7II 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include an 
editorial from a widely read and higrhly 
regarded neighborhood newspaper serv¬ 
ing a part of the Eleventh Congressional 
District of Missouri, the South Side 
Journal, of Wednesday. December 19, 
1945: 

PEAllL HAnSOB FIASCO 

The so-called Pearl Harbor probe has de¬ 
generated Into a force comedy which Is alto¬ 
gether unworthy of a great power like the 
United States which stands now In the role 
of unquestioned victor on land, on the sea, 
in the air throughout the Far East, through¬ 
out Eurc^, and wherever our military, naval, 
and air forces have met the enemy. 

As a matter of fact, the Pearl Harbor 
episode which precipitated the ultimate clash 
with Japan, has best been explained by the 
GI who said the other day that the Nips 
Just pulled a fast one. It was sneak attack 
against which human precautions, however 
great, would undoubtedly have been futile. 

Efforts of Investigators to narrow down 
“responsibility” for the Pearl Harbor tragedy, 
thus far have been singularly unsuccessful. 
To us they represent so much wasted time 
which might better be directed towards the 
solutions of many genuinely pressing prob¬ 
lems at home and one or two foreign prob¬ 
lems which cry for Immediate, careful at¬ 
tention. 

Efforts to pin on the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the blame for our precipitation 
Into the recent conflict, which seems not yet 
to be ended, are highly reprehensible. To 
some who are political minded, it might seem 
expedient to do this. But the consensus 
of American equity and Justice flnds such 
efforts abhorrent. Mr. Roosevelt never was 
among those who believed we should be in 
the position of being helpless when the in¬ 
evitable crisis came, and most of our readers 
will recall that he warned us far in advance 
of actual hostilities of the peril in which we 
stood. His Chicago speech, directed spe- 
cifloally against the German Nazi regime, 
met with howls of anguish from those who 
now seek to charge him and his aides with 
criminal neglect leading to the conflict. 

The American businessmen who sold 
Japan scrap Iron and airplanes, well-know¬ 
ing the uses to which these items could and 
probably would be put, should be in the dock. 
Upon them rests a large share of the blame 
for the recent conflict which has been so 
costly to us In men. material, and money. 
The same businessmen whose shipments of 
scrap Iron were piled up on west coast docks 
on December 7. 1941. ready for shipment to 
Japan, knew they weren't shipping this 
metal to be used for the manufacture of 
skillets and teakettles for resale in Amer¬ 
ica. They knew, or had every reason to 
know, that Japan had imperialistic designs, 
that hatred of the United States had been 
fostered among the Japanese over more than 
a generation, and that the Japs who were 
smart, but not quite smart enough, might 
be ready to strike in view of Hitler's supposed 
successes and strength. 

The Pearl Harbor probe has disgusted even 
the men sent out from Washington to direct 
it. We feel the same way. There is no de¬ 
fense against treachery except eternal vigi¬ 
lance; such vigilance as is confined not to a 
few officials In Washington or in Isolated 
spots; but vigilance which includes all the 


people, and vigilance in which patriotism 
far transcends greed. 

Pearl Harbor la the price we paid for un- 
preparedness. We are unable to see that 
Individual responsibility of military and 
naval leaders, individual responsibility of our 
leaders In Washington, has anything to do 
with the matter at this stage of the game. 
Wr have paid the price. We have won the 
victory. 

There are manifold problems in the United 
States much closer to the people than ascer¬ 
taining w^o, if anyone besides the Japanese 
themselves, may have been responsible for 
Pearl Harbor. There is the housing problem 
which at this moment is most acute. There 
is the problem of industrial relations Which 
must have Immediate and intelligent con¬ 
sideration. There Is the problem of economic 
readjustment. All these cry out for exclu¬ 
sive attention. Let us demand that official 
Washington tackle those problems. After 
they have been solved, there will still be 
time to determine who among Americans was 
responsible for the Pearl Harbor tragedy. If 
we then think that is important. 

Let us, In heaven's name, quit playing kid 
games and get down to adult business. 


Mr. Parley’s Visit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NSW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. BDSOQH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun of 
December 14, 1945: 

MB. FASUET'S VISIT 

There is always a welcome in Binghamton 
for Big Jim Farley, a man who has the courage 
of his convictions. 

Mr. Farley's mission is not poUtlcal this 
time, at least on the surface. He is touring 
the State in the interests of the Alfred E. 
Smith memorial, a project which should have 
the wholehearted support of all admirers of 
the former East Side boy who became one 
of the most colorful flgures in national life. 
No more fitting tribute to the memory of the 
former Governor could have been devised 
than a modem hospital building, fully 
equipped and dedicated to the care of the 
common people of New York, always so close 
io A1 Smith's heart. 

As one of New York State's greatest XDemo- 
cratlc Governors. Mr. Smith was ever friendly 
and tolerant toward the people of the 
strongly Republican southern tier and a fre¬ 
quent visitor to Triple Cities, where be de¬ 
lighted in renewing many warm friendships. 
The people of this section, regardless of poli¬ 
tics, shared with the whole Nation a feeling 
of genuine admiration and affection for the 
Ipvable Al. And this should make Mr. 
Farley's mission both pleasant and profitable. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the coura¬ 
geous Jim hasn't lost interest in politics. A 
Republican newspaper may be open to the 
suspicion that an expression of this kind is 
not entirely unselfish, since the former Post¬ 
master General did contribute something to 
Republican success in the last State election. 
We are unsolflsh, however, in a sincere de¬ 
sire to keep in public life men of Jim Farleyls 
stamina. There is a definite need for his 
type of leadership, his outspoken convictions 
and determination to stick to any course be 
deems to be right. 

Unquestionably Mr. Farley will be an Im¬ 
portant factor in the 1946 campaign in this 


State and it would be shortsighted, as well as 
selfish, for any Republican to fathet the hope 
that differences of the past in the Democratic 
organization may be kept alive. Republi¬ 
cans expect to win the next State election 
on the merits of candidates and principles 
and. in these days of stress, a decision based 
upon anything else would be unfortunate. 

It was Jim Farley who said as recently as 
last February that if Issues are not discussed 
on their merits, but on persona llty; if any 
political group tries to stir up hatred, and 
of course thereby provokes hatred on the 
other side, or if resort is had to the tactics 
of abuse. It becomes extremely difficult for 
these groups ever to agree again. 

“Men tend to repay hatred with hatred,” 
he told a Lincoln Day gathering at that 
time, “or insult with insult, and If that 
process Is allowed to go. it U comes impos¬ 
sible for them finally to cooperate In carrying 
out any course of action. And yet, in a 
democracy like our own, our entire national 
life is a vest cooperation scheme. To the 
technical politician, extremism is not only a 
crime, it Is a blunder.” 

A reasonable statement from a reasonable 
Individual. There should be little difficulty 
in reaching an understanding with anyone 
who holds this point of view. However, there 
are indications that Democratic leadership 
within the State still has some distance to 
go in arriving at such an understanding. 
Be that as It may, the Tier Is glad to welcome 
Mr. Farley and to wish him every success in 
the worthy undertaking which is the prime 
reason for his visit at this time. 


SUtos Qtto Demanded 

E3CTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM G. STIGLER 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. 8TIQLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Employment Service is an 
important cog in the machinery designed 
to assist in the readjustment of our re¬ 
turning veterans. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Thursday. January 17, 
1946, issue of the Stars and Stripes. 
This editorial is included-—not because 
it is the last word on this subject, nor 
because I subscribe to its contents in 
their entirety—but because it appeared 
in a service publication read by thou¬ 
sands of service men and women as well 
as veterans throughout the world: 

STATUS QUO OBMAXniBD 

As this comment is written, it seems evi¬ 
dent that the Oongress will soon have before 
it for action another bill seeking to transfer 
back to State control the functions of the 
United States Employment Service. The 
President's veto of the so-called rescission 
bill which was intended to save the tax¬ 
payers a big slice of money previously appro¬ 
priated for war expenditures, but which had 
attached to it a rider to wipe out the USES 
In 100 days, leaves the whole question still 
up in the air. At present, proposed legis¬ 
lation would place the transfer date at June 
80,1947. However, the certainty that a com¬ 
promise time will be arrived at gives rise to 
grave concern among organized veterans who 
have devoted much study to the question 
of job placement. 

It goee without argument that under nor¬ 
mal conditions the States should exercise at 
least some control over employment. Every¬ 
body but the confirmed bureaucrat will agree 
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to that» and even the highest US8S offlolaUi 
whose Jobs depend upon Federal supervleion 
are in accord with this ideal. The matter of 
States* rights is concerned. Politics and pa¬ 
tronage are involved. A miiltitude of other 
considerations enter the picture. The veter¬ 
ans’ organizations not only will not quarrel 
with the proposition but will be for it whole¬ 
heartedly. The debate hinges only on tim¬ 
ing. What will be best for the applicant? 
And so far as veterans are concerned, the 
problem is, what will be best for the veter¬ 
an? If he was good enough to fight for his 
country, he Is good enough now to have a Job 
found for him. Unless those able to work are 
given gainful employment, this country of 
ours is in for a period of confusion and dis¬ 
content that will pale other troublous mo¬ 
ments in our history into insignificance. 

In a sense, the USES is another of those 
babies that were nurtured by the major vet¬ 
erans’ organizations. They did not conceive 
it, but they have given it their constant 
support. Through the years of its existence, 
it has performed a tremendous service. It 
has been a rock of refuge to the jobless and 
has put millions to work. The Veterans’ Em¬ 
ployment Service, one of its major branches 
has been ol&cered by veterans who under¬ 
stand the men with whom they served and 
who know their shortcomings as well as their 
virtues. Having had to take much time and 
effort to sell veterans' rights to the people at 
large, the foremost consideration must there¬ 
fore be the reaction on discharged servicemen 
of a transfer back to local jurisdiction of a 
benefit that could well mean bread and but¬ 
ter to men and women who have preserved 
their Government against its enemies, or a 
lack of the means of actual survival. 

The USES is a well-coordinated Nation¬ 
wide institution. Even though, for political 
reasons, it has been batted around from pil¬ 
lar to post every now and again, it has turned 
in a most creditable performance. In De¬ 
cember alone it responded to 1,800.000 calls 
for information about available work. Re¬ 
quests have jumped by 6,000,000 since last 
Jtily, a rate of a million a month. Over 
600,000 of these appeals were from war vet¬ 
erans alone, as against 142,000 in July. A 
total of a million and three-quarters of vet¬ 
erans have registered in USES offices for jobs. 
The office has not called upon the Govern¬ 
ment for much in added appropriations 
either: its personnel has Increased only by 4 
percent in spite of the emergency occasioned 
by hasty demobilization. Tho.a are figures 
worth examining, and it might be well to ask 
ourselves what, in addition to turmoil, might 
happen should the Employment Service be 
sent back to the State level at times like 
these. 

Despite the fact that veterans differ very 
little in moat respects from other classes of 
citizens, it is certain that their problems are 
quite dissimilar. Their treatment rates prior 
attention. They have given much more to 
their country than any others. The war just 
concluded has been a specialized one. It 
dealt in specialization. Service and attempts 
to reorient following service produce what we 
are wont to call -itchy feet.” Having been 
In uniform for month upon month, subject to 
the will of others, they became, in a real 
sense, automatons. Nearly 900,000 World War 
II veterans ore receiving compensation for 
service-incurred disabilities; they must sub¬ 
mit themselves to radical readjustment. 
Hundreds of thousands of the 8,000,000 who 
have received discharges ore back at school 
or are planning to continue their educations 
or take vocational training. Some are not 
yet ready for work. Others, unfortunately, 
cannot hope ever to compete openly at labor. 
Army pay was good, and allowances were gen¬ 
erous, so a large number married, took on 
added responsibilities and. having heard 
much about war wages, expect to be placed in 
positions beyond their capabUltles. While 
shopping around for jobs, 460,000 dischargees 
have applied for and received unemployment 


compensation of $20 weekly under the GX bill 
of rights, an increase since last July of more 
than 410,000 at a cost exceeding $10,000,000 
each ' days. 

These facts and figures are straws In the 
wind. Demobillssatlon is only half com¬ 
pleted. Two million of those already out 
have not yet entered the labor market. They 
will very soon, and their numbers will be aug¬ 
mented by millions more as they come out of 
uniform. Having earned and having learned, 
they will want new jobs in keeping with their 
added earning power and in accord with their 
self-conceived ability to earn. When recon¬ 
version really gets under way, when the pres¬ 
ent epidemic of work stoppages is relieved and 
when America gets settled down to its vast 
and destined duty of rebuilding a war-tom 
world and feeding and clothing its destitute 
people, skillful and qualified counsel must be 
available. 

Treating with workers who want work, and 
especially with veterans who need jobs and 
who will demand the best they can get, re¬ 
quires patience and understanding. Experi¬ 
enced men and women under a single super¬ 
vision at levels from the national on down 
are ready to perform the exacting task ex¬ 
pected of them. However desirable might be 
the ultimate decentralization to State control 
of the USES, the time of such accomplish¬ 
ment Is certainly not practical until the peak 
of the load of applicants has been passed, and 
that point has not yet been reached by a 
long shot. 

Organized veterans have demonstrated 
their belief in decentralization of all Gov¬ 
ernment activities. They believe now that 
State control of emplo 3 rment is a desirable 
and logical objective, but that for purposes 
of standardization and effectiveness and for 
purposes of standardization and effectiveness 
and fer maintenance of high standards, there 
should be some Federal supervision. But 
veterans are also convinced that no transfer 
can be successfully accomplished now when 
the labor situation, particularly as it re¬ 
lates to our servicemen and women, is so 
acute. Nor can it be done without grave 
danger of tearing down much that has been 
so well built by time and toll. 

The conclusion is inescapable. In keeping 
with our convictions that our veterans, as 
well as the whole people, be well served, the 
Employment Service should continue nation¬ 
ally until further events warrant a change. 
The Interests of those who won the war de¬ 
mand the status quo. 


Hollywood Writers Mobilization 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

- or 

HON. NED R. HEALY 

or CALiroBKlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the outstand¬ 
ing contribution of the Hollywood Writ¬ 
ers Mobilization to the war which has 
now been successfully concluded. 

The Hollywood Writers Mobilization is 
a group of 3,500 motion-picture, radio, 
and newspaper writers, educators, and 
screen and radio directors and pro¬ 
ducers. It represents the world’s largest 
pool of talent connected with the mass 
agencies of communication. During the 
war and the reconversion period it has 
placed its resources of talent and expe¬ 
rience in the service of the Oovemment, 
the war agencieSi and the armed forces. 


Since December 14, 1041, the Holly¬ 
wood Writers Mobilization has handled 
a wide variety of assignments at the re¬ 
quest of almost every tsrpe of war agency 
and of many Government departments. 
It has also cooperated in many com¬ 
munity activities relating directly or in¬ 
directly to the war emergency, and initi¬ 
ated a large number of educational proj¬ 
ects designed to aid workers in the mass 
communications industries meet the is¬ 
sues of war and peace. 

This mobilization of writing power has 
achieved the following record in contri¬ 
butions to war activities: 


Documentary and short-subject films. 210 

Radio scripts_ 1,069 

Army and Navy camp sketches_ 910 

War-bond and blood-bank speeches... 920 

War agency brochures_ 29 

Feature articles on war activities_ 125 

Songs_ 60 

Posters and slogans_ 350 


This material has been turned out on 
a voluntary basis by screen, radio, news¬ 
paper and magazine writers, cartoonists, 
publicists and novelists working in close 
collaboration with university educators, 
scholars, and scientists. The close tie 
existing between the Hollywood Writers 
Mobilization and the University of Cali¬ 
fornia has brought together for the first 
time working writers, artists, directors, 
and producers and trained university 
scholars in a Joint effort to understand 
more intelligently the techniques and re¬ 
sponsibilities of mass communication. 

Many of the film and radio contribu¬ 
tions to the war services have been di¬ 
rected and produced under the super¬ 
vision of the Mobilization with the help 
of research facilities and specialized 
knowledge brought to the projects by 
university scholars. 

Assignments for such material have 
come from the following war and Gov¬ 
ernment agencies: War Department. 
Navy Department, Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, Agriculture Department. State 
Department, OfiBce of War Information. 
War Production Board. War Activities 
Committee, OfBce of Price Administra¬ 
tion, United Service Organizations, 
Women’s Auxiliary Ambulance Corps, 
all branches of armed services. United 
Nations Relief, American Red Cross, 
Hollywood Victory Committee. 

Through its close cooperation with the 
scholars and scientists of the University 
of California, the Hollywood Writers 
Mobilization has been able to serve more 
effectively the cause of the United States 
both in war and peace. Through re¬ 
search work, seminars, and conferences 
it has been able to provide essential 
background for writers performing many 
kinds of services requested by the United 
States Government and its agencies. 

Recently, in cooperation with the Uni¬ 
versity of California, the Mobilization 
has sponsored an important new publica¬ 
tion, the Hollywood Quarterly, published 
by the University of California Press. 
The purpose of this journal is to give 
mature and timely consideration to the 
problems of motion pictures, radio, and 
television. The magazine is a tangible 
recognition of the importance of these 
agencies of communication both in the 
field of entertainment and education. 
It gives intelligent consideration to the 
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inherent possibilities of these agencies 
as Instruments of international under¬ 
standing and world peace. 

The following editorial statement pub¬ 
lished in the first issue of this new peri¬ 
odical is worthy of the consideration of 
every American: 

The war. with iti complex demands for 
indoctrination, propaganda, and specialized 
training, emphaslz^ the social function of 
film and radio. One of the first casualties 
of the conflict was the “pure entertainment” 
myth, which had served to camouflage the 
social irresponsibility and creative impotence 
of much of the material presented on the 
screen and over the air. 

The motion picture and the radio reflected 
the anxieties and hopes of the long crisis 
and reported the tTimult and prayer that 
marked the day of victory. What part will 
the motion picture and the radio play in 
the consolidation of the victory. In the crea¬ 
tion of new patterns of world culture and 
understanding? 

The editors of the Hollywood Quarterly are 
not so incautious as to attempt an answer 
to this question. Rather, the purpose of 
the magazine will be to seek an answer in 
presenting the record of research and ex¬ 
ploration in motion pictures and radio in 
order to provide a basis for evaluation of 
economic, social, aesthetic, educational, and 
technological trends. The first issue of the 
Hollywood Quarterly is necessarily experi¬ 
mental; the scope of subject matter, and 
the stimulating but somewhat unsystematic 
diversity of style and viewpoint that charac¬ 
terizes the various articles suggest the dif¬ 
ficulty of selection and arrangement, and 
the lack of precedent even in limiting and 
defining the field of investigation. If a 
clearer understanding, not only of current 
techniques of the film and radio but also 
of the social, educational, and aesthetic 
functions, is arrived at, the editors will feel 
that the i^arterly has justified itself indeed. 


The Speech President Truman Did Not 
Hake 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 19i6 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am offering for the Record an edi¬ 
torial prepared by Mr. Mason H. Dobson, 
editor of the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News, 
issue of January 8, 1946, in which he 
presumes a speech that Resident Tru¬ 
man did not make. It is pointed out 
that hac* this speech been made as sug¬ 
gested by Editor Dobson, I am sure that 
the Congressmen would have had a real 
response from the people. The response 
to the speech made by President Truman 
to Members of this body I am sure was 
extremely light. At least, it has been 
in my office. Mr. Dobson gives a much 
better speech than President Truman, 
Under permission granted to revise and 
extend my remarks. I am Including the 
editorial or speech in question: 

BT THE WAT 

(By Mason H. Dobson) 

(Editoii'z Note. —^Tbis is the fireside chat 
which President Truman did not make.) 

Fellow citizens, the President of the United 
States is going to talk to you a few minutes 


and what he*B going to say lsn*t going to be 
politic, as you will see. He believes this is 
the time to be plain, not politic. 

This Is not the time, your President be¬ 
lieves, to be wdrrylng about a aecond term, 
or a third, or a fourth. It Is time to think 
about a second term when we have sur¬ 
mounted the grave and dangerous prob¬ 
lems of the first. These problems—at this 
moment the greatest In the economic his¬ 
tory of your Nation—have not yet been sur¬ 
mounted. 

I ana convinced they never will be sur¬ 
mounted until we mend our ways. 

Since I have been President, and for many 
years before. Americans have been running 
down here to Washington to dump their 
problems upon the President and upon Con¬ 
gress. Once you folks used to eettle your 
own problems, but lately you've quit trying. 
You seem to think It'a the President's job, 
and Congress', to make life easy and safe and 
secure for everybody. For instance: 

I have been asked to see that there Is a 
house for everybody who wants one. But 
neither the President nor Congress can chop 
a single tree, or saw a single log. or drive 
a single nail. Neither the President nor 
Congress has the power to make a single 
American chop a tree, or saw a log, or drive 
a nail. Men must do these things; and 
before they do them they must want to do 
them. You're silly to think the President 
or Congress can solve the housing shortage— 
but you can solve it, if you want to, my 
fellow citizens. It won't be solved any other 
way; and It will take work. 

A lot of you have asked me to appoint a 
housing expediter. But a housing expediter 
cant chop the trees and saw the logs and 
drive nails. So I'm not going to appoint a 
housing expediter down here in Washington. 
That would do no good whatever. Instead 
I'm going to appoint some expediters who can 
do some good. I'm appointing every logger, 
every sawmill manager and employee, every 
contractor, every carpenter, plumber, brick¬ 
layer, stonemason, and every man and woman 
In America who has an 3 rtblng to do with 
producing materials and fixtures and fur¬ 
nishings for homes expediters to get the job 
done. 

There isn't anybody but you can do it, any¬ 
way, and I'm asking you to do it now. I'm 
putting the problem strictly to you because 
it's your problem and you are the only ones 
who can lick it. if you want to. It will take 
work, not more laws, to get it done. 

A lot of my fellow citizens have been hur¬ 
rying down here to demand that Government 
money—which is your money—be utilized to 
build houses. Yet right now your banks are 
filled with Idle money which can be bor¬ 
rowed at exceptionally favorable rates* of 
Interest to build houses, if there was any¬ 
thing with which to build bouses. While 
all this credit—the greatest savings assets in 
history—^is unused, is it your idea we should 
spend your taxes to do the job? If this Is 
your idea, is it a good idea? Will you let me 
know what you think? 

You have saved a lot of money, my fellow 
citizens, during the war. You have it in 
cash and war bonds and life insurance and 
many other things. So I suggest you ought 
to be doing some worrying about inflation. 
I'm sure 3 rou know that scarcity of consumer 
goods is the greatest incentive to inflation. 
What are you doing to produce? You'd 
better begin thinking about that If you want 
your bonds to maintain tbelr present values. 
You can make them worth 100 cents on the 
dollar, or a dime—take your choice. Neither 
Congress nor your President can take the 
responsibility for that decision from you, 
even If they wanted to. 

If there is going to be a run-away race 
between wages and prices. weTe going to 
have a hell of a time. Are you doing any 
thinking about that, my countrymen? How 
about price controls? Remember What hap¬ 


pened when we took them off citrus fruits? 
Want that to happen with everything? It 
wasn't the President or Congress that boosted 
citrus prices? Remember? 

Looking at It. firom the White Bouse it 
seems that a lot of you folks want every¬ 
body's prices controlled but your own. You 
acted that way when you patronized the 
black markets In gasoline and tires and cheese 
and butter and a lot of other stuff. You 
wanted all the breaks, didn't you? And to 
hell with everybody else. Well, you've got 
to get over that—or take the consequences, 
which wont be nice. 

Pact of the matter is—this is straight from 
the Bast Room—too many of you folks are 
thinking too much about your personal in¬ 
terests and not enough about your country's 
interests. Bo we can easily be headed for a 
general break-down in production—which 
means Inflation. We can be headed for 
chaotic crippling of communications and 
transport. You can have It that way if you 
want it; jrou can do as you please; you will 
anyway. But I'm warning you. 

As your President 1 have to warn you that 
chaos creates Hitlers and Mussollnis and all 
the other tyrants who have ended the chaos, 
but destroyed liberty at the same time. I am 
asking you to chooee between the ordered 
self-dlselpllne of a free people who do the 
things necessary to preserve their liberties, 
and the regimented tyranny of a dictator. 
Have it your own way. No one but you can 
decide. 

There is more I could say. but 1 gfuess you 
know what I mean. Bo 1*11 close, but in clos¬ 
ing let me say: 

Don’t any of you go worrying about my 
second term. I'm not. Because if we all keep 
headed the way we’re headed now you 
couldn't give me a second term if you made 
it unanimous. If every man Jack of us. big 
and little and all together, don't mend our 
ways anybody can be your next President and 
welcome to It. I'll feel sorry for him. 

(Bditob'b Not*.—T he reason Mr. Truman 
didn't make this fireside chat is because a lot 
of people, including Mr. Hannegan and the 
Democratic National Committee, wouldn’t 
like it.) 


DispositioB of Sutploa Government 
Materials to War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON, LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record I in¬ 
clude the following letter and resolution: 
The Amxbxoan Lboxon, 

BxADQUAama depaetment 

or Pennsylvania, 
Brootvaie, Pa^ January 14, 1946. 
Hon. L. B. GAVIN, 

Member of Conyreas, Nineteenth Die- 
trict of Pennsylvania, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dbai BAi. OAvm: As adjutant of the twen¬ 
ty-seventh district, American Legion, De¬ 
partment of Pennsylvania, comprising the 
oountles of Clarion, Jefferson. Armstrong, 
and Indiana, 1 am instructed to forward to 
you the enclosed copy of a resolution passed 
by the John Jacob Fisher Post, No 69, of the 
American Legion, Punxsutawney, Pa., relative 
to disposition of surplus Government mate¬ 
rial to war veterans, which resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Jefferson Coun¬ 
ty Council of the American Legion on Janu- 
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ary 10« 1946. and waa on January 6. 1946, 
unanlmoualy adopted and approved at a 
refolar meeting of tne twenty-seventh dle- 
tnet of the American Legion held in Indiana, 
Fa. 

Tlie action of the twenty-seventh district 
In adopting this resolution and directing that 
a copy thmof be placed in the hands of our 
representatives in the House and Senate, rep- 
reeents the desires on the matters contained 
In the resolution of approximately 5,000 ac¬ 
tively enrolled members of the American 
Legion In the four counties comprising said 
district. 

Tour prompt efforts in obtaining the neces¬ 
sary action demanded by the resolution will 
he appreciated. 

Respectfully youre. 

WSULUM A. Snnes. 

Adjutant, Ttoentp-aeventh District, 
Brookattle, Fa. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by law has made available certain surplus 
materials now owned and controlled by va¬ 
rious Oovemment agencies; and 

Whereas the law provides that veterans 
shall he given preference in purchasing sur¬ 
plus materials; and 

Whereas the verlous Oovemment agencies, 
due to Inefllclent help, lack of clarifloatlon of 
certain regulations, or by direct refusal to 
comply with the provisions of the law, have 
repeatedly withheld these materials frOm 
veterans dseiring to purchase them; and 

Whereas epeclflc cases have been cited of 
dlieot refusals on the part of those In au¬ 
thority to dispose Of certain surplus mate¬ 
rials to veterans, at the same time dlsposiug 
Of these same materials to Larger financial 
groups; and 

Whereas returning veterans have been 
handicapped in establisfalng business due to 
lack of ability to secure these materials: 
Now, therefore, be it 

ftesolesif by the John Jacob Fiahtr Boat 
No, 61, tha American Ictfion, That the proper 
authorities bo asked to Investigate through 
proper channels the reason for refusal on the 
part of the various Oovemment agencies to 
turn over these materials to returning vet- 
erana; and be it further 

Jtesoleed, That an effort be made to secure 
legislation giving priority and preference to 
veterens tn the purchase of these materials 
regardlsm of the amount involved. 

The above resolution was xmanimously 
adapted by the John Jaoob FUher Post, No. 
69, the American Legion, at Its regular meet¬ 
ing on January 4, 1946. 

Attest: 

J. R. Dqobon, 

Commander, 
HoiAd A. Btovm, 

Adjutant, 

Ihe attached resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of the Jefferson 
Oount 7 Oouneil. the American Legion, on 
January 10.1946, at Reynoldsvllle. Pa., when 
a malcwtty of the members of the Jefferson 
county Council were present. 

Attest: 

JOSXPB PaLAOOO, 

Commander, 
Jaicxs a. TOBNGXaT, 

Adjutant, 

The attached resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of the twenty- 
seventh diatrict, the American Legion, on 
Jkauary 6,1946, in Indiana. Fa., when a ma¬ 
jority of the posts of the twenty-seventh 
district were represented. 

Attest: 

Jacbson R. Dodson. 

Commander, 
WxlluiiA. sm. 

Adjutant, 


Jn^ Elbert Guy and Benjaniiii Fairless 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUBB OF REPRBSENTAHVSS 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in ad¬ 
dressing the House yesterday afternoon, 
among other things. 1 called the Mem¬ 
bers* attention to the fact that Judge 
Elbert Gary, former chairman of the 
board for United States Steel, was 100 
percent wrong 26 years ago when he said, 
“Steel could not be profitably produced 
unless labor work 12 hours per day and 
7 days per week.** 

I also said that Benjamin Fairless, to¬ 
day's president of United States Steel, 
was 100 percent wrong when he said 
United States Steel would endure great 
financial harm if it complied with 
President Truman’s 18V2-cents-per-hour 
compromise, which is a 3y2-cent increase 
over the corporation's ofier. 

The editorial in the Washington 
Times-Herald this morning confirms my 
statement. The editorial is captioned 
“Fairless made a mistake.** One para¬ 
graph In this editorial sets out the fol¬ 
lowing opinion of the Times-Herald: 

In our opinion. Ifr. Fairlewi did not exhibit 
a high type of industrial statesmanship in 
turning down the President's suggestions and 
letting the steel strike start. Why he did It, 
we don't know—whether on his own initia¬ 
tive on orders from big United States Steel 
stockholders. But he needn't have done It. 

The last paragraph of this editorial 
contains the following: 

What effect Fairless' mistake will have on 
Fairless himselT we cant predict. We think, 
though, that In the end he will have to back 
down somehow from the uncompromising 
position he has taken, and that he may have 
to resign as president of Big Steel. We do 
not think majority public opinion wUl back 
lilm up In this case. Majority public opinion 
Is sometimes decisive in big strikes; and you 
cant buck the President of the United States, 
a powerful Nation-wide union, and majority 
public opinion all put together. 


Rfporti From European Labor—^11 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, CLAR E BOOTH E LUCE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January Z2,1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the reports 
of present postwar conditions in the 
various European eountries given to the 
International Labor Conference by rep¬ 
resentatives of the eountries themselves 
are of special value to American te sla- 
tors and Interested citizens in disclosing 
the tragic problema whidi our allies and 
friends must solve in order to feed, clothe, 
house, and provide employment for their 
populations. 

These statements by the Netherlands’ 
workers* delegate, the Belgian Govern¬ 


ment delegate, the Polish Government 
delegate, the Greek Government dele¬ 
gate, and a summation by the Secretary- 
General of the Conference show to what 
an extent the loss of manpower and of 
equipment hinders reconstruction and 
how, without speedy aid from less-dis¬ 
tressed areas, this situation may lead to 
widespread despair: 

Mr. XuPKis (workers' delegate, Nether¬ 
lands). Before dealing with the Director's 
report. I should like to take the opportunity 
of expressing my profo\md gratitude to the 
Allied armies which liberated our country 
and our people from the yoke of the German 
oppressor under which they have suffered 
for five long years. The people of Holland are 
also deeply indebted to all those countries— 
almost too numerous to mention—which 
have done so much to help to alleviate their 
material needs. It is due to this help that 
thousands of men. women and children who 
were threatened with death from starvation 
and privation have been saved. 

As requested by the Acting Director In the 
plenary sitting of the Conference of October 
22. I shall try to give a summary of the most 
important events since the beginning of the 
occupation of my country. 

Of the 2.(K)0.000 dwellings in Holland, about 
85,000 have been completely destroyed, more 
than 36,000 have been heavily damaged, and 
273,000 have suffered minor damage; some 
8,000 farms have been razed to the ground. 
Of the large shipbuilding yards in our coun¬ 
try, only a single one has remained intact; 
all the others have been either destroyed or 
very considerably damaged. The same ap¬ 
plies to the port installations in Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. In hundreds of factories, 
plant and machinery have either been de¬ 
stroyed or transported to Germany. The 
livestock of our country has decreased by 
40 to 50 percent and the stocks of poultry by 
90 percent. One himdred and ninety-five 
thousand hectares of the most fertile soil 
have been Inundated by the Germans, a 
large part with salt water, which means 
that it will take many years before this 
soil can again yield its normal production. 
The damage done to our railway system is 
so great that It puts us back to the position 
we were in 76 years ago. The potato crop 
is more than 1,500,000 tons smaller than be¬ 
fore the war, due to lack of fertilizers, and 
the wheat crop is 300,000 tons less. Further, 
some millions of bicycles and hundreds of 
thousands of radio sets have been confiscated 
by the German oppressors. 

These are only a few figures, but they by 
no means give a complete pictiare. Far 
worse has been the fate of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our countrymen, thousands of whom 
have Btdfered In the prisons and concentra¬ 
tion camps, or have been shot. More than 
370,000 workers were deported to Germany, 
and forced to work for the enemy. 

Moet of all our countrymen of Jewish 
origin have suffered, and out of 120,000 of 
these, 05,000 were murdered in Germany and 
In Poland. The number of people suffering 
from hunger oedema in Amsterdam was, at 
the end of May of this year, 25.000 or 30,000. 
and many of these died. 

Holland has been plimdered and looted, 
but we are determined to rebuild It. For 
this purpose, however, we urgently need the 
assistance o' those members of the United 
Nations which are in a position to help us. 
Thanks to the assistance rendered by a num¬ 
ber of friendly nations, the food situation 
has somewhat improved. We are. however, 
still suffering from an appalling lack of raw 
materials such as iron, cotton, wood—to 
mention only a few—which will enable us to 
set our Industries In working order again 
and to combat the increasing unemployment. 

No figures as regards the present extent of 
unemployment can be given, because the 
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registers of the employment exchangee In 
many cities have been destroyed by the 
Dutch resistance movement, and because a 
large proportion of the stall of these insti¬ 
tutions has had to be dismissed, owing to 
their collaboration with the enemy. It is 
no exaggeration, however, to say that there 
are at least half a million unemployed. 
Even the clearing up jf devastated areas and 
the opening up of public works to alleviate 
this great unemployment is being hampered 
on account of the lack of the necessary 
tools, such as picks, shovels, wheelbarrows, 
trucks, etc. An additional difficulty is the 
lack of sufficient housing in those parts of 
the country which have been the hardest 
hit by the war. 

The statements made on page 41 of the 
Director’s report I can fully substantiate. 
Full employment continues to be a primary 
objective of the peoples of the United 
Nations, but the most essential thing is that 
those countries which have been hardest hit 
should obtain the necessary raw materials 
to enable them to set production in motion 
once again. Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job. 

The trade-union movement has also suf¬ 
fered severely under the terror of the in¬ 
vader. During the first months after the 
surrender of Holland the behavior of the 
Germans was fairly correct, but this attitude 
changed very quickly after the military gov¬ 
ernment was replaced by a civil government 
under the leadership of the Austrian Seise- 
Inqiuirt. Every effort was made to imbue 
the Dutch people, little by little, with na¬ 
tional socialist principles. In July 1940 the 
executive of the Dutch Federation of Trade 
Unions was dismissed and replaced by Dutch 
Nazis. The Roman Catholic trade-union 
movement and the Protestant Federation 
were placed under the supervision of Ger¬ 
man commissars. In July 1941 the executive 
of these federations decided to liquidate 
their organizations. 

Nine months later practically all the execu¬ 
tive members of unions affiliated to the 
Dutch Federation of Trade Unions resigned, 
because they too refused to obey the Ger¬ 
mans. and hundreds of thousands of mem¬ 
bers left their unions. The Nationalist 
Socialist Labor Front, which was founded 
on May 1, 1942, never ventured to publish 
Its membership figures. (No. 22, pp 134.135.) 

Mr. Troclet (Government delegate, Bel¬ 
gium). In view of the sufferings of the oc¬ 
cupied and oppressed countries, the Acting 
Director suggested that we should give an 
account of the situation in those countries. 
We agree that these facts should be known, 
so that they may contribute to the extermi¬ 
nation of any idea of fascism and dictator¬ 
ship. The facts which I shall glVe are far 
from representing all the damage we have 
suffered, but they correspond to what can be 
estimated. 

The real assets destroyed in Belgium, In 
Belgian francs of 1938, are as follows: Public 
services, 1,538.000,000; houses, 464,527 de¬ 
stroyed, value 15,150,000,000; farms, 80,800 
destroyed, material loss 4.551.000.000; indus¬ 
trial and commercial buildings. 16.786 de¬ 
stroyed. value 22,660,000,000; ships and ports, 
2.989.000,000; railways and transport, 12,257,- 
000.000; roads (one-third of the bridges de¬ 
stroyed), 1,182.000,000. To this list can be 
added: Movable property, 3,874,000,000; sci¬ 
entific property. 914,000,000; cultural prop¬ 
erty, 10,320,000,000; values and shares, 549,- 
000,000. The movable f(nd Immovable prop¬ 
erty damaged comes, therefore, to a total of 
65,700.000.000, or about 2.800.000,000 in dol¬ 
lars. 

But, alas, the damage sustained by Bel- 
gluny is not limited to that. Two hundred 
and thirty thousand Belgian workers were 
deported to Germany for forced labor; 18,000 
of these died after being deported. In addi¬ 
tion. 30,000 Belgians were deported to France, 


so that the figure of deportees has risen to 
260,000, or one-sixth of the working popula¬ 
tion. 

It is to the honor of Belgium that the num¬ 
ber of political prisoners was 70,000, includ¬ 
ing 20,000 Jews, or 1 in 120 of the total popu- 
lation, 1 in 170 if the Jews are not Included. 
Of these, 32,000 will never come back. The 
number of military victims of the war is 9,000. 
During the first year of occupation there were 
200,000 Belgian prisoners of war, and 66,000 
remained prisoners for the rest of the war. 

The state of health of the Belgian people 
has suffered during the war, especially from 
bad feeding. An Inquiry made among the 
working classes of Brussels by the ministry 
of public health indicates that one-fifth only 
could show all their members in good health. 
There is no relation between the Income of 
families and health. About a third have had 
oi e or more of their members affected by 
tuberculosis. Of young people in 1941, an 
inquiry shows that 33 percent suffered from 
underfeeding. Rationing allowed only 1,100 
to 1.300 calories, whereas a growing child 
needed 1,800 to 2,000. In 1942. of about 
14,000 children examined. 20 percent were 
weakly; 8.2 percent suffered from rickets, 
tuberculosis and other pulmonary diseases, 
3fi percent from other illnesses. 

This makes a percentage of weakly and 
sick of 32 percent. Among young people in 
employment, nearly 50 percent were under 
weight. In 1938 there were 8,327 children 
under 14 suffering from tuberculosis. In 
1943 the figure had almost trebled. This 
really disastrous situation makes us anxious 
for the future, for these young people are 
now between 20 and 23 years of age. 

The spoliation of Belgium by an insidious 
financial policy has had serious effects for. 
apart from damage, destruction, and removal 
of goods, and the death or weakness of many 
people, there has been a complex system of 
spoliation, resulting in the removal of Bel¬ 
gian property and causing infiation of cur¬ 
rency and unbacked credit. As the cost of 
occupation, the Germans levied 100,000,000 
francs a month during the first 14 months, 
and then one and a half million francs, 
whereas the largest sums estimated by ex¬ 
perts in accordance with the law of the 
nations would have been 60,000,000 francs 
a month. 

Besides this, we had to pay six and one- 
quarter millions in various other ways. The 
Germans also deprived us of 4,228 mllllardB 
in the form of German currency left in Bel¬ 
gium at the time of liberation. Then the 
Germans took from Belgium, by means of a 
clearing system, for which we paid, 62,665,- 
000,000 francs worth of services and property 
of various sorts. It is calculated that the 
various payments required by the occupy¬ 
ing authorities amount in all to 67,500,000,- 
000 Belgian francs at 1938 values, or $2,274,- 
000,000. Added to the material damage, this 
represents more than $4,850,000,000, an enor¬ 
mous figure for a little country. This does 
not include the allowances which we have 
thought it necessary to pay to the widows, 
the orphans, and the victims of all sorts. 
My Department has over 19,000 claims of 
various kinds, mostly for occupational acci¬ 
dents during work in Germany. 

As regards young workers. Belgium was in 
a particularly difficult situation when it was 
liberated. The enemy took our young per¬ 
sons and attempted to force them into the 
service of its war economy. The great ma¬ 
jority of young men and girls refused to obey 
the enemy decrees concerning forced labor, 
and fled to the woods or entered the re¬ 
sistance movement. This caused a worsening 
of the moral and health situation of young 
persons, already affected by underfeeding 
and all sorts of other troubles. Since 
liberation we have been trying to incorpo¬ 
rate them in the collective effort of the na¬ 
tion for a rapid return to normal life. 


We have also attempted to protect the 
health of young workers more efficiently, and 
to undertake the vocational retraining of 
disabled persons. The Ministry of Labor has 
endeavored to secure the direct participation 
of young workers in its work by consulting 
them on the measures to be taken. An ad¬ 
visory committee for young persons in em¬ 
ployment has been established. Including 
representatives of the four great democratic 
organizations of young persons. (No. 24, 
pp. 146, 146.) 

Mr. Btancztk (Government delegate, Po¬ 
land) . In studying the Director’s report we 
confirm once more the greatness and value 
of the work done by the United Nations 
members of the International Labor Organi¬ 
zation In order to secure to the working clas¬ 
ses of the world better conditions of life. 
In thanking the Director and his staff for 
the performance of this responsible work, 
most of which has been carried out under 
war conditions, I would like to emphasize 
that If the International Labor Organiza¬ 
tion has survived the war tempest without 
Interruption, it has been due to the vitality 
of the ideals which are the basis of Its ex¬ 
istence and of our common aspirations, and 
also because of the efforts made by the Di¬ 
rector and his collaborators connected with 
the realization of the tasks of our Organi¬ 
zation. 

Divided by violence into three parts by 
the reactionary powers of Czarist Russia, 
I^russla, and Austria, and after 100 years of 
servitude and exploitation, the Polish Nptlon 
recovered its independence after World War 
I. Alas, that war, conducted on Polish soil, 
ruined our country economically and im¬ 
poverished the population. After regaining 
Its independence, the Polish Nation began 
at once to reestablish itself. Twenty years 
only passed and Poland again became the 
battlefield of a second war, infinitely more 
terrible in its consequences for the Polish 
people. After the First Great War we not 
only had to rebuild our ruined economic life, 
to make productive again our arable soil made 
bcuren by the war. to reconstruct our burnt- 
down towns and villages, but we also wished 
to secure for our working masses as good con¬ 
ditions of existence as were possible in these 
unfavorable circumstances. Therefore, in the 
first years of our independence we did all 
that we could to guarantee to the Polish 
working people social legislation which could 
protect them from exploitation and make 
them safe. 

In these first years we instituted maximum 
working hours for all employed in industry, 
trade, and transport. Under the law, work¬ 
ers and employees were paid overtime; for 
the first 2 hours exceeding 8 hours a dny. 
time and a half, and for any further over¬ 
time and for work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. Legislation was passed so that 
workers and employees should have holidays 
with pay; 8 days after 1 year of employ, 
ment and 15 days after 3 years. We intro¬ 
duced the law concerning the protection of 
children and young people and of women’s 
work. This law prohibits the employment of 
women and young people in work especially 
harmful to health, in night work and in 
mines. Decrees were issued concerning in- 
dustrial health and safety, industrial hygiene. 
Inspection of labor, labor courts of justice, 
employment exchanges, collective agreements, 
labor disputes, arbitration, and conciliation 
on the protection of agricultural workers, 
home workers, housekeepers, and domestic 
servants. 

All these decrees created a charter of rights 
protecting the Polish workers against arbi¬ 
trariness and exploitation by employers. 
And the laws which secured to all persons 
gainfully employed free medical care, cash 
allowances in case of disease and in case of 
continuous inability to work due to old age. 
Industrial accident or invalidity, retirement 
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And Invalidity pexisloiif, preserved ttie 
workers Irom mlasrj during times of unem¬ 
ployment or during inability to work. (Mo. 
34, pp. 140. 150.) 

ilr. Aaonopoouw (interpretation) (Oov- 
emment delegate. Oieece). Figures sbow 
that the three oocupatlonB which Greece suf¬ 
fered—^the Italian, the Oerman. and the Bul¬ 
garian—have created enormous havoc. Here 
are aome figures. Out of tJiOO towns and 
villages In Ohreeoe. 1380 have been destroyed; 
870 of these Wholly wiped out. and 1300300 
people are homeless. From 1941 to 1042 there 
were aeven times more deaths than in nor¬ 
mal times. Among 7300300 inhabitants 
there are 400300 cases of tuberculosis, and 
one-third of our population are suffering 
from malaria. As regiuds transport, we have 
lost 70 to 00 or 100 percent of our railways, 
Bhipping. and aircraft. Our power stations 
have been destroyed. The production of 
the only two products which can bring us 
foreign currmcy. currante and tobacco, has 
bssn reduced by 50 to 85 percent. (No. 20, 

p. lao.) 

ifr. Toth (interpretation) (Government 
delegate, Hungary). I do not want to give you 
an unduly highly colored picture of the dis¬ 
astrous situation of my country, but 1 must 
give you a few details to Indicate the extent 
of our economic distress. In the first place, 
the Industry, which was one of the main 
sources of our national looome, has lost half 
of its producing power. A large number of 
factories were either destroyed or had their 
equipment carried away by the Germans. 
Some 40300 trucks loaded with machinery, 
industrial products, and raw materials were 
taken away from our country and are now in 
Germany, Austria, or Czechoslovakia. As to 
our means of transport, we have left only 10 
percent of the locomotives and 26 percent of 
the other rolling stock which we had before 
the war. 

In Budapest 5300 houses were completely 
destroyed and over 80300 were seriously dam¬ 
aged. In agriculture the situation is even 
worse. This year's harvest produced only 
8,000,000 quintals of wheat, whereas the 
amount necessary for us Is 20,000,000 quitals. 
Seventy-five percent of our livestock has dis¬ 
appeared. In view of these facts it is not 
surprising that the country is suffering from 
a tremendous shortage of food and essential 
products. This has caused a groat rise in 
prices, which is likely to give rise to social 
disturbances. 

As a resiUt our currency is losing all its 
value and its purchasing power is falling 
steadily. A fortnight ago a kilogram of Hour 
cost 1,000 pengoes and a box of matches 100. 
Before the war the American dollar was worth 
5.25 pengoes. The offioial rate of exchange 
today Is 8350 pengoes to the dollar, and on 
the black market its value has reached a fig¬ 
ure which I should be ashamed to admit. 
Thus we are in the middle of a period of in¬ 
flation. Forty-two thousand million pengoes 
in the form of notes had been issued at the 
end of September, and it is said that a fur¬ 
ther mlUiar is issued every day. 

The prospects for the winter are gloomy, 
particularly as regards heating and food. 
Our economic recovery is entirely dependent 
upon assistance from abroad, but in addition 
to systematic measures for reconstruction we 
need emergency assistance. In this connec¬ 
tion I should like to appeal to the representa¬ 
tives of UMRRA, who are here today, to 
oonaUler the poasiblllty of aome immediate 
action to reduce the suffering of a large sec¬ 
tion of the population of Hungary. (Mo. 20, 
page 182.) 

The aacesrsaT-OsxfXBAiM 1 should like to 
thank all those speakers from Xuropean coun¬ 
tries who responded to my invitation to give 
the Conference en account of the conditions 
in their countries and the problems by which 
they are faced. It Is of Interest to note that 


while they were speaking here a debate on the 
same subject was taking place in the House of 
Commons In Bnglend, and the eloquent 
speech of Mr. Ernest Bevln, the British fl e cr e- 
tery of Stete for Foreign Affairs, on that ooca- 
aion Indicates how fully the BriUsb Govern¬ 
ment is alive to the gravity of the situation. 

I believe the speeches delivered here wiU 
help to bring the problem into a still sharper 
focus. Been ee it has been put before us, 
country by country, rather then In a eertes of 
generalizations, Jt makes an infinitely deeper 
human appeal to which 1 am sure the general 
oonacienoe of the world will respond. It is my 
intention to bring together these speechee In 
aome suitable way so that they may be avail¬ 
able for detaUed study. Certainly, the pic¬ 
ture they reveal Is somber. But hard though 
it may be. nowhere do we find It tinged with 
the blackness of despair. 

As Mr. Oodart so movingly said, **The ^irit 
of resistance against oppression has kept its 
full ardor and its readiness to accept all nec¬ 
essary sacrifices, and ;o against the hard pic¬ 
ture I have painted must be set our energetic 
oonfldenee In our destiny, our will to recov¬ 
ery. our faith in international cooperation." 

It goes without saying that in concentrat¬ 
ing attention on Surge's problems, the prob¬ 
lems of other regions in the world must not 
be forgotten. They, too, call for understand¬ 
ing and action. There can also be no ques¬ 
tion of priority, of leaving them aside until 
Europe's problems have been solved. In a 
wotld which is one, the solution of the prob¬ 
lems of one region is dependent on the solu¬ 
tion of the problems In the others. 

The oneness of the world makes all of equal 
importance and urgency. 


Good Advice From Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J, KEOGH 

OF XfXW TOOK 

IM THE HOCSE OP REPEBSBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. KEOOH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Esc- 
OBO. 1 Include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times of December 13, 1045: 

OOOD A0VICX FBOlf JIM FAELET 

Just before leaving New York City for an 
Up-State tour. James A. Farley gave some good 
advice to Tammany Hall. He said that the 
Democratic city ticket had been elected by an 
overwhelming majority but that it would be 
turned over 4 years hence by just as over¬ 
whelming a vote if It failed In its duty to 
provide good, efficient, and honest govern¬ 
ment. 

In other words. Mr. Farley said, "It is 
up to Tammany Rail." The people have 
given it the responsibiUty and on the man¬ 
ner in which it carries out this responslblilty 
will depend Its dtiances in the next election. 
If it falls, Farley said, "It wUl be cast out 
Into exterior darkness, as it has been in the 
past, and fittingly so." 

Mo one can say that Jim Farley is not a 
practical politician but because ha is prac¬ 
tical he knows what others lass skilled in 
the art of politics do not know. That is that 
good government la the best politics. La- 
Ouardla was elected three times as mayor 
of Mew York over Tammany opposiUon be¬ 
cause he gave the peqple good govamment. 
He proved that the Tammany majority is not 
a firm one. After 22 years, the Democrats 
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return to control the city haU. As Farley 
expresses it. they are on trial. 

For one eraditad which seeking the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination for governor next year, Mr. 
Farley's speech was a courageous one and yet 
It Is entirely in keeping with his character. 
Tammany will do well to heed the advice of 
one who speaks from the experience of years 
in national, State, and municipal politics. 


AmenAnent of Labor Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or HO S T H DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Ail*. Speaker, there is constantly coming 
to my office resolutions and expressions 
of the people of my State, urging that 
some action be taken by this Congress 
to level off the difficulties that prevail in 
the country between those who employ 
and Uiose who work. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following resolution which 
came to me from the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Devils Lake, N. Dak.: 

VThereas after 4 years of the most horrible 
conflict in history we have emerged victorious 
only to be threatened by the paralysis of 
business and Industry throughout the Na¬ 
tion, caused by the uncontrolled ambitions 
and demands of certain unions: and 

Whereas almost from its Inception busi¬ 
ness has been subject to Government regu¬ 
lation and held accountable for its acts on 
every score; and 

Whereas unless Congress places appro¬ 
priate controls on unions, the very founda¬ 
tion of the structure of American business 
will be destroyed by the proposal of the 
unions to seize the books of business through 
the innocent-sounding Government fact¬ 
finding panels, virtuaUy permitting them to 
dictate the specifications for production, 
sales, and administration of business, and 
thus rupture the American pattern of free 
enterprise that has developed the highest 
standard of living and wages on earth today: 
Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Devils Lake Chamber of Commerce in 
meeting on January 15. 1046, does urgently 
recommend to the delegation from North 
Dakota in the Coiigreu of the United Statea 
that the members of such delegation exert 
all possible effort to the enactment of legis¬ 
lation to: 

1. Adjust basic labor laws to reoogniae in¬ 
dustry as well as labor. 

2. inhibit union contracts in restraint of 
trade. 

8. Establi^ effective penalties and pre¬ 
ventive measures to avoid breaking of con¬ 
tracts by labor. 

4. Require the same degree of legal re- 
sponaibiUty of labor unions as from industry. 

5. Make dosed-ahop contracts Illegal. 

8 Make legislattve oanections of Supreme 
OourC ruling peimittiiig interference with 
traffic on highways. 

7. Prohibit union contributions to politi¬ 
cal campaigns on the same basis as 
corporations. 

Dwilb Lake Chakboi of OoMMawa:, 
Lyle Harbzivoton. President, 

Donald J. Donarok. Secretary, 
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Addreti by Hon. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, Concerning Victory 
Clothing Collection 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. 1 
wish to include herein an address which 
I delivered over radio station WLAW, 
Lawrence. Mass., recently, on the vic¬ 
tory clothing collection for overseas 
relief: 

This is a white Christmas and a peaceful 
Christmas, the first one we have enjoyed 
since 1940. The scourge of war Is over and 
a heavy burden has been lifted from our 
hearts. The night of wintry black-out are 
past ana the windows of stores and homes 
are filled with friendly light and not with 
the darkness of fear. For tens of millions 
of our people, the waiting and the dreading 
is gone and now we look forward with hope 
and confidence to living. Half of our boys in 
service are back in civilian life to enjoy the 
first Tuletide at home in several years. The 
ports of Boston, New York. 6an Francisco, 
and Los Angeles are filled with transports, 
dally bringing back thousands of our gallant 
men and women fron the far corners of the 
earth. The railroads are taxed to capacity 
and more, shuttling back and forth all over 
the country, bringing our loved ones from 
the ports of disembarkation to the warmth 
and affection and magic of home. This 
Christmas, peace is more than a word. It is 
Joyous relief, welling up from the hearts of 
all. 

The people, freed from anxiety and sacri¬ 
fice. have gone out on a shopping spree that 
has broken all records. It is because we 
want to share this Christmas in happiness, 
knowing that our men have left the fighting 
and the dying behind them. We celebrate 
a peace-crowning victory. 

We are thankful for these blessings which 
are ours. We should oe doubly thankful for 
that which we have been spared. The war 
did not ravage our women and oiir children. 
It did not lay waste our homes and our fac¬ 
tories. The war did not touch us with 
hunger, disease, and exposure to the 
elements. 

Let us remember that it has left this 
curse upon hundreds of millions of our fel¬ 
low human beings. The war is over, but for 
many of them, the humble people all over 
the earth, the suffering has Just begun. 
Grim winter has come to them through the 
broken windows and shell-torn walls and 
bomb^gutted roofs of places they once called 
home. There Is not enough fuel, not enough 
clothing, not enough food for them to sur¬ 
vive. Sick, starving, shivering people can¬ 
not work, they cannot start the long road 
back to reconstruction. Without help, they 
can only suffer and die. 

This is the Christmas facing most of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. It is not a pretty picture, 
but it must be faced. The tragic misery 
of it we can understand only in a small 
measure because we are not in that situa¬ 
tion. Yet. we must try to understand It 
and do something about it, for it Is our 
responsibility. In this one world, these are 
our brothers. They were our allies, France, 
Poland. Italy. Greece, China and the Philip¬ 
pines; these will suffer most. 

While we in America are happy and pros¬ 
perous in the peace so recently won, let us 


never forget that this peace is uncertain 
while hundreds of millions of others suffer. 
To insure the peace, we*ve got to help them. 
There is no other way. 

Six years and more of war—China had been 
fighting the invader since 1931—have left a 
terrible toll. What was built up through 
generations of labor, has been destroyed and 
the people have been reduced to a primitive 
level of existence. Last week, in the city of 
Shanghai, 70 bodies were picked up from the 
streets, victims of hunger and exposure. 

In Europe, which felt the full fury of war, 
the destruction has been appalling. The 
people beg for food and clothes. Tens of 
thousands of babies will certainly die this 
winter when they might have—when they 
could be saved. 

Take Normandy, which is a food-pro¬ 
ducing area. There rre no pots or stoves. 
Trucks and cars have no fuel or tires. There 
are no shoes or blankets. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have no change of under¬ 
clothing. In one city, cut of 18,000 houses, 
11,000 by actual count, h ive been destroyed. 
In the Calvados Department, corresponding 
to one of our States. 450 out of 765 villages 
were ruined. In one village there is not a 
single house left. Paris is hungrier than at 
any time since the liege of 1870. France 
may soon have nearly half of her industrial 
labqr force on the dole Shipping space is 
not available to bring in the raw materials 
without which men cannot work to manu¬ 
facture the garments they urgently need. 

Yet France is faring better than Belgium. 
The great textile factories of this country 
are locked up. They can’t produce without 
cotton and wool. Hiey have no money to 
buy from us. And Europe needs clothing 
even more than she needs food. 

In Polanc, the Nazis methodically stole 
everything, determined to wipe out the 
people through hunger and exposure. In 
Yugoslavia, there are no matches, salt, 
needles, or leather Five hundred thousand 
destitute children who have survived their 
parents, are roaming the country half naked. 
The clothing of the whole population is 
hardly better; it has been estimated that 80 
p '-cent of all Yugoslavs are in rags. In 
Greece the economic breakdown became so 
final that the whole nation had to be put 
on relief. Only yesterday, it was announced 
from Washington that the demands for aid 
from the stricken millions of Europe and 
Asia, is far beyond the resources of UNRRA. 

Two million tons of civilian supplies have 
been pumped into Italy. The country, how¬ 
ever, was so ravaged by bitter fighting, that 
this relief is merely a drop in the bucket. 
Many an Italian lives on what the United 
States soldiers leave on their plates. Much 
of Italy is mountainous, which means cold 
at this time of the year, yet hundreds of 
thousands of the people have no shoes. In 
the great city of Rome, before the splendid 
monuments, you will find women and chil¬ 
dren begging for food and clothing. Tuber¬ 
culosis is mounting rapidly in that unfortu¬ 
nate country. 

A short time ago, I was approached by the 
representatives of a local Italian-American 
Society. Stirred by the tales of suffering that 
came to them in letters from the old country, 
these men resolved to do something about it. 
They conducted a campaign among their 
members to raise a relief fund, and they 
collected a sizeable sum. How to employ the 
money was now the question. It would be 
foolish to send the money for it would be 
swallowed up in the black market overseas, 
where the few shoes bring $80 and more a 
pair. The only solution was to send goods 
direct for the relief of the town in Italy where 
many of these men were bom. What goods? 
Any kind of goods which the people could 
use to make clothing for themselves. Send 
the goods—the Italians will do the rest. But 
it is not so easy to buy a large quantity of 


goods, even in America. Knowing this, the 
members of the committee told me that they 
would be grateful if they could find a way 
to buy the linings of surplus United States 
Army overcoats, the linings which the poor 
people in the old country could make up 
into suits and dresses. Think of it. Grate¬ 
ful for the linings of overcoats. I quote this 
to bring home to you the desperate predica¬ 
ment of Europe and what some of our citizens 
are trying to do in order to relieve this suffer¬ 
ing. It is a responsibility which all of us must 
share. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration, to which all the United 
Nations contribute, is working hard to cope 
with this grim and staggering problem. But 
it cannot do the Job alone. 

Accordingly, in April of this year, a cloth¬ 
ing collection drive for overseas relief, dupli¬ 
cated in other United Nations, was held in 
our country. To this you responded gener¬ 
ously. Twenty-five million children, men and 
women, in the war-torn countries will have 
received clothing donated by you. but many 
times 26 million are still destitute, and win¬ 
ter is upon them. 

Another desperate coll for help is going 
out to you. In a letter written to the Hon. 
Henry J. Kaiser, who Is national chairman 
for the forthcoming drive. President Harry 8. 
Truman wrote: “Without adequate clothing 
and other necessities of life to sustain vic¬ 
tims of war on the long road to rehabilita¬ 
tion there can be no peace. I therefore, ask 
you and the more than 7.000 local chairman 
of the United National Clothing Collection 
to lead the Nation in another clothing col¬ 
lection drive for the relief of victims of 
war.** 

Get ready now. When will this clothing 
be collected? From January 7 to January 
31. 1946. This time, the Nation-wide goal 
has been raised to 100.000,000 garments for 
Infants, children, men, and women, to be 
distributed free and without discrimination 
of any kind in every war-swept country. 

What type of garments will be collected? 
Coats, suits, trousers, skirts, dresses, shirts, 
sweaters, underwear, shoes, overshoes, rub¬ 
bers, knitwear, pajamas, night gowns, blan¬ 
kets, bedding, piece goods, remnants, and 
draperies. The following items are not de¬ 
sired: Straw hats, toys, feather beds, pillows, 
mattresses, novelties, and household furnish¬ 
ings. What is needed most is used clothing 
for both winter and summer wear. Although 
clothing need not be in perfect repair, it must 
be useful to the people who will receive it. 
All types of washable garments should be 
washed before they are given to the collec¬ 
tion, but need not be ironed. Other garments 
should be clean and sanitary, but need not 
be drycleaned before being contributed 

John J. Kane of 80 Lynn Street, Lawrence, 
is chairman of the local committee. He is 
being assisted by a large and hard-working 
committee which has the active support of 
our churches, our schools, our theaters, our 
local government and all of our social, fra¬ 
ternal, and charitable organizations. 

But let all of us start today. Look in your 
closets, look in the attic, for the clothing 
and the shoes you put away but which you 
know you will never wear again. Don’t let 
this clutter go to waste. To tens of mil¬ 
lions of homeless people in Europe and Asia 
the old clothes we keep to feed the moths 
will spell the difference between life and 
death. So let us put these discarded clothes 
to work for suffering humanity. 

This is our chance to contribute to the 
making of the peace, in which all of us have 
a stake. This peace will not happen; It 
must be earned by understanding and mutual 
helpfulness. We are not being asked to give 
money, but only the outmoded clothes whidh 
we wouldn't core to put on. They are of no 
use to us, but they can and will protect the 
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tt«gic irietlms of war who have been stripped 
or «U Uwy powam. 

Baaoe on earth, good wlU toward man. In 
2 <Uj« w» honor the birth ot Him who came 
to eapa mankind. In the aplrlt and the 
practice of His teaching, let ub do our part 
to help thoie lese ttartunate than tmteelvee. 
I^3r He came to idiow the way. With the 
grace oC ChTlstian loae. He went forth to 
heal the sick, to read the hungry, and to 
clothe the naked. 

On Chriatinas Day we are happy. We cele¬ 
brate the birth of our Savior and our hearts 
go out In Ofarlstlan fellowBhip to all. And 
as we move on to the beginning of the new 
year and a new way of llf^, let all of us^faiake 
this resolution: **That we shall be ready to 
give, as generously as we can, to the victory 
clothing collection for overseas relief .*• 

In the name of the child Jesus, let us help 
the children of men In all ravaged lands, who 
will freeze If we dei^ them. 

For there, but for the grace of God, go we. 


I< Uade Sun Bec—UBt Sappy? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DEWEY SHOUT 

or MmehxM 

m THE HOUSE OP RBPfiHSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday, January 22, 2S4£ 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. SpeakcfT, In accord* 
ance with my unanimous-ccmsent re¬ 
quest. which was granted, I am Inserthig 
in the CkmaasssioicaL Ricord a state¬ 
ment on the proposed British kian, hy 
our former colleague, the able and Idar* 
less Hon. Hamilton Fish, who serwed with 
high honor and great dlsttncUon in the 
House of Representations for many rears. 

The statement is concise, and doe« not 
mince words, and in my opinion rdlects 
the overwhelming patriotic sentiment of 
the American people: 

18 UNCLS 8AIC JUCCOMma SAPPT? 

(By Hamilton Pish, liamber of Congrass, 
1020-44) 

When will the Americaii people wake up 
and put a anuffar on the administration 
spenders who are trying to give away our 
money to every foreign power that oomaa 
begging and pleading poverty? If we opon 
up our Treaaury doors to the Brittah, we will 
have set the pattern for the rest of the Euro¬ 
pean natlona to come to Washington, hat in 
hand, and request add i t i o n al bliUona of 
Afttarlcan doUaie. Applications for foreign 
loans, once the praoadent Is eetabllahed, may 
total #24,000,000.000. 

We spent three hundred billions to win the 
war—more than the oomblnad eipandltures 
of all our aUiee. We have canceled most of 
the land-lease aid end asked for nothing in 
return, which Is eiacUy what we got—noth¬ 
ing at all. 

It Is now proposed by the administration 
to lend Britain #8.7#0,000d00 with no interest 
payment for 5 yean. The proposal, in my 
opinion, SB the height of deoeption and is 
virtually a fraud on the American people. 

It IB quite obvious, under such a provi¬ 
sion. that the loan will not be repaid. The 
British Labor Par^ now in power obtains the 
use of bilUone of dollars to soclaltae private 
Industrlae in Bogiaiid and the Conservative 
Party refuses to vote s|>proval of the loan so 
that if it returns to power in 5 years It can 
easily repudiate the bntire loan. 

Most eooaomiBte anticipate a world-wide 
flnancial panic in 6 yuan after production 
has caught up and surpassed the buying de¬ 


mands. In that case the propoeed Brltteh 
loan win be worthless and we wUl again 
become Unde Bap holding the money beg, 
both in peace and in war. If. of c o u r s e, we 
should suggest even payment of the Interest 
at a later date, we would again become Uncle 
Shylock. The British Government offered a 
loan of #40.000.000 to Greece a few days ago. 
What kind of a merry-go-round is this? 
Why must we always pay for European wars 
we did not start, and continue to be the 
international Santa Claue? 

The only way to end this duplicity and giv¬ 
ing awsy of our taapsyers money Is for the 
American people, regardless of party, to write 
or wire their Senators and Congressmen to 
vote against any loans or gifts to any foreign 
nations. 

The Congress has an obligation to put our 
own financial house In order, stop deficit 
spending, balance the. Budget, and provide 
Jobs and loans lor our returning veterans. 
Why should Congrms approve a loan to Brit¬ 
ain to help socialize England without In¬ 
terest for 6 years and make our own World 
War veterans pay 4 peroent on govemmentul 
loans? It does not make sense. 

A few setfiab busioem interests who may 
profit temporarily by loans to Great Britain 
are spreading propaganda for the proposal. 
What about free Amerlean wage earners 
whose Jobs and wage scale will be lowered to 
meet the oompeCittcm trom British and other 
foreign nations sulMldlBed by our money? 

I am bitterly and unreservedly oppomd to 
loans to soolsllae Britain or to Soviet Russia 
to eommunlae Europe. Let t» give a bUllon 
doHars or more to feed and clothe the starv¬ 
ing and destitute war-stricken people of 
Europe, but not one dollar to eoclallee or 
oommunlce Europe. 

The vote In the Oongress will be close. The 
American people must snap out of their 
apathy before It la too late and serve notice 
on their Members of Congress that they were 
seat to Washington to safeguard ibe United 
States Treasury and not to join in raids on it 
for the benefit of the British, Bussians, or 
any other fmaign nation. If Oongrees insists 
on spending money which we will have to 
collect from the American people, as it Is not 
in the Treasury, why not give prefierence to 
our old folks and aged who helped to build up 
America and will spend ft in this country and 
not throw It away all over the world. If we 
loan bllUons to foreign nations we will have 
no funds to extend social security or unem¬ 
ployment benefits for our own p<^le. Cer¬ 
tainly Stalin would take ##/)00B00,000 with¬ 
out a thought of paying it back. Why not? 
It would be In strange accord with the dia¬ 
bolical advice of both Lenin and Stalin to 
cause practical bankruptcy to make would-be 
victim natknM fully ripe for Oommimlst sei¬ 
zure. Let 08 stop our steady move to national 
bankruptey. 

If Oongress insists on making the Brlthdi 
loan under the whip and spur of the admin¬ 
istration spenders, then a provlston should 
he Included giving us permanent possesskm 
of all the British islands off our eastern 
coast whlth are of no economic or finanetml 
use to her. but are necessary for our own 
future security. There should also be a pro* 
viao that not one dollar will be paid until 
all British and Indian troops are withdrawn 
from the aggreeslve and Imperialistic war In 
Java. 

In all fairness, the Congress. If It decides to 
approve the loan, should authorise a special 
bond Imue payable solely out of intefust and 
capital payments by the British. This would 
enable the estreme pro-Britleh and adher- 
ente of the loan to buy to their hearts* con¬ 
tent subleet to the rWk. The same type of 
bond Jesue ehould be authorised for Rueeia 
other lomlgn nations. 

There will always be an America, if our 
own International Qwnders do not give It 
away. 
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For whom were ow war veterans fighting— 
America or Great Britain and Soviet Russlii? 
The American people must decide without 
reservations whether they intend to put the 
Inieieste of America first ofr that of foreign 
nations. 

The time has come to try to save America 
and our own free Inttltutlons and stop sub- 
sMtlsiiig socialism, communism, and totali¬ 
tarianism abroad by siphoning our weolth 
tato Britain, Rusria, and other foreign na¬ 
tions knowing full well that it srill not be 
repaid. We were not repaid for loans made 
after the last war except from Ftnlsiid, and 
there Is less chance of getting anvthlng beck 
this time but li! will and Ingratitude from 
the proposed loans. 


G 1 Pmletb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHiUP J, PHtLBIN 


IN IHE HOUBB OP REPRBBSNTATIVB3 

Tuesday, January 22, 2$4d 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article from 
the Clinton (Mass.) Doily Item: 

Who’s RuMtiuie m OouirmT? Asks 

Oanmt Who 8aTa QI's FaonrmTs Aas 

Axmsd at Political Busb to BMfoacE Peace 

Draft 

John Oriian, of the Washington (D. C.) 
Bureau of the Boston Post, said. In Sunday's 
edition: 

One of the causes of unrest among soldiers 
who are at present in foreign lands Is the 
belief that the Army is using them in its 
campaign to put over peacetime compulsory 
military training. All observers In the areas 
v'here the unrest has been marked, are agreed 
on that. 

There are other reasons, of ootirse. One 
Is that under tl>e system adopted, favored 
soldiers can be sent home. Just as was the 
son of a general brought home from the 
Pacific for discharge in order to resume his 
studies at medical school. , 

Another Is the antics of officers Who have 
no regard for the welfare of their men and 
the wide gap between the way enlisted men 
live and the way offloers get along. 

ona BIO BBAaoiff 

But the most compelling ntmcm for the 
massing of men In p rotest Is the feeling 
that they are being used, that the Army 
leaden are using them to put over the peace¬ 
time training system and that the State De¬ 
partment Is using them as a political weapon. 

Eventually there will have to be a show¬ 
down. and it could be that the uprlelng 
peofteri in the Philippines and other areas 
will force It soon, it could be that the 
average GI and the average man at home 
Is beginning to see through the whole Army 
scheme to put over oompfulsory training in 
peacetime, and further, Is beginning to 
realize what it would be like undier that 
system. 

These protests are not something that can 
readily be dlsmlsBed as unimportant. Their 
impoi^i^® can hardly be estimated, for 
they rafleot a state of mind which thus far 
In our national existence has been markedly 
American. That Is, the reluctance to have 
anything to do with foreign countries be¬ 
yond what Is necaseaiy In the ordinary life 
of nations. 

In other words, Americans never have 
wanted to be monkeying around in other 
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countries under control of militAry men, and 
they don't want to now. They will do what 
they feel Is neoessary to win a war and to 
hold up our end. but they won't allow them¬ 
selves to be used as diplomatic weapons or 
economic weapons. 

Whether you like it or not, they are not 
Internationalists. They think the United 
etates is a pretty sweet country, and they 
don’t want any part of other lands. When 
their work is done in winning a war. they 
want to get home. 

Home means something to them, and all 
the passionate utterances of those who would 
put over the one world idea won't convince 
them that home is all countries or any 
country. 

KNOW TBS SCORE 

They know the score pretty well. too. 
When they are told, as they and other Amer¬ 
icans were last week, that although enlist¬ 
ments are breaking all records the numbers 
still fell far short of meeting Army require¬ 
ments, they undoubtedly check the figures 
against earlier statistics and statements. 

When Army leaders first went before con¬ 
gressional committees to sell them the need 
for peacetime compulsory military service, 
some of the Members of Congress suggested 
that inducements be made for enlistments. 

The Army leaders agreed that they wotild 
try out a plan, although they were not keen 
for it. But public pressure prevented them 
from putting over the compulsory system, 
and they undertook the enlistment project. 

Bo. right after VJ-day, President Truman 
announced, in urging contln\iation of the 
draft, that 60,000 men a month were needed 
to cover the needs of replacements in the 
ahned forces without Interfering with the 
return of the men who had served. 

RECORD ENLISTMENTS 

Well, what are the figures? According to 
the Army, enlistments In the 5 months since 
the fighting stopped will be 400,000, although 
that does not represent the complete totals. 

And how does that average up? It aver¬ 
ages 80.000 per month, which is 80,000 per 
month more than President Truman said the 
Army would need. 

The War Department is going to review 
the entire demobllissatlon situation. When 
that is undertaken some of the officials ought 
to try to keep in mind that the troops they 
are dealing with are not slaves, nor are they 
regimented peasants who think all there is 
In life is deference to upper classes. 

They are young Americans whose heritage 
is freedom and equality; young men who are 
willing to fight against any odds to preserve 
their counti 7 : patriotic youths who can’t see 
the necessity for their occupying friendly 
lands thousands of miles away from home 
when the war has been over 5 months. 

They are the men described by Oeneral 
8tyer, Philippine commander, and Oeneral 
MaoArthur in a Joint statement as "good men 
who have performed magnificently under 
campaign conditions and inherently are not 
challenging discipline or authority.’’ 

It is only a few days ago that General 
McNarney, American commander in Oer- 
many, said that not more than 800.000 men 
would be needed by July 1 for occupational 
purposes, and Oeneral MaoArthur bad pre¬ 
viously stated that no more than 200,000 will 
be needed in Japan. 

NO NEED OF DRAFT 

Why, then, is it necessary to keep hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of men in the Philippines 
and in places where there are more than 
enough already? Why, then, does Oeneral 
Sisenhower have to decide suddenly that 
more men ought to be sent home, and why 
does the War Department have to review its 
whole program of demobiliaation? 

Why, for that matter, is there any neces- 
•ity of continuing the draft? No necessity 


has been shown. Of course, some of the 
important people in the War Department 
didn’t like it. and the State Department also 
was upset when Oeneral IdacArthur cut the 
essential occupying force to 200,000. 

They apparently wotdd prefer people to 
believe that many more are needed in occu¬ 
pied areas than are actually neoessary, in 
view of commanders who are in the best 
position to know. The facts haven’t yet 
revealed the necessity for more men than 
are being obtained from voluntary enlist¬ 
ments. X 

Yet practically every one of the generals 
insists that the draft be continued and that 
further means of delaying discharges should 
be used. They all insist, too. that peacetime 
compulsory military training is needed. 

But they are doing their own cause a lot 
of harm in that respect. The draft system 
ends on May 15, according to law, and, of 
course, the Army wants to do everything 
possible to have it extended. They would 
prefer that it be continued until a permanent 
conscription system has been put into effect. 

WHO’S RUNNXNC THE OOUNTRT? 

You’d think the Army was running the 
country if you noted all their demands. 
They want to decide how long the draft 
shall continue, whether troops now in serv¬ 
ice shall be discharged, and when and 
whether the United States should compel 
the youth of this country to undergo mili¬ 
tary training all through the peacetime 
years. 

That isn’t their function at all. Those 
things'belong to the people represented by 
Congress. The Army should be told by the 
Congress how big it should be. 

The question of compulsory training is 
one for Congress, despite the suspicious 
unanimity of opinion in high Army circles. 


Who Made the Money in This War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHXNOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRIBENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many citizens who are disturbed and per¬ 
turbed by the spectacle of the vast for¬ 
tunes made during this war by profiteers 
and racketeers. Many will recall that 
all veterans organizations adopted reso¬ 
lutions at annual conventions each year, 
following the end of World War 1, in 
which they proclaimed their relentless 
hostility to the making of profits out of 
wars. The American Leidon and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars suggested that 
we draft property as well as manpower 
in the next war. This was in the period 
of lfil9 to 1940. But when 1940 came, 
somehow or other the Congress allowed 
the manufacturers to make the usual 
commercial killing out of war. With 
great reluctance and under terrific pres¬ 
sure the Congress finally was compelled 
to Impose an excess-profits tax running 
up, in some cases, to 90 percent. Great 
Britain had, from the inception of the 
war, levied a 100-percent excess-profits 
tax in addition to granting to a national 
commission the power arbitrarily to dis¬ 
allow certain corporate expenses claiximd 
against tax charges. Meanwhile we per¬ 
mitted numerous loopholes. Salaries 


were raised enormously at the begin¬ 
ning, although frozen later. We pro¬ 
ceeded to extend the draft, we raised 
from $80 to $50 a month the compensa¬ 
tion paid the inductee. The question 
arises. Who made the money in this war? 
In an article in the January 1946 issue 
of This Month magazine 1 have discussed 
this subject. The article is as follows: 

WHO BSAOB THE MONET XN THIS WARt 

(By Representative Jobn M. Coffee) 

When the lull biU for participation in the 
war is presented to the Axnerican people, it 
is expected to total $3861100,000,000. That 
is almost 11 times the cost of Wcnrld War I. 
It is the equivalent of taking $2,601 from the 
pocket of every man, woman, and child in 
this country. 

That, in dollars and cents, is the price we 
have paid for victory. It does not take into 
account the cost in human lives; 269,637 
killed, 85.828 missing, 651,084 wounded. It 
does not include the suffering, the sacrifice, 
and ultimate waste of war. 

There is another side to the ledger, the 
credit side. For there are those in the United 
States, as in other countries, who have made 
an enormous profit from the war. 

In the jrears that preceded World War II a 
series of congressional investigations uncov¬ 
ered startling evkdenoe of World War I 
profiteeritig. Publip opinion was shocked 
and outraged, even though only a meager 
trickle of the sordid details aver reached it. 
Evidence was produced, for example, that: 

British, French, German, and American in¬ 
dustrialists made a profit from every soldier 
killed on either side. 

Four years of war profits created 22,000 new 
millionaires in this country. 

During the 4 war years—1916-lS—United 
States industry made a profit, after taxes, of 
$28,600,000,000. Net earnings of United 
States corporations in those 4 years were as 
high as in the preceding 10 years. 

By 1026, according to a Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission report, 69 percent of the Nation’s 
material was in the hands of 1 percent of the 
population; 81 percent was owned by 12 per¬ 
cent of the peo^; the vast majority (87 per¬ 
cent) owned less than 10 percent of the 
Nation’s wealth. 

About 80 percent of the national wealth 
was owned by corporations. Some 70 per¬ 
cent of aU conMNate stock was owned by only 
1 percent of the stockholders. 

Thus, as the Nation increased in wealth, 
its people as a Whole became poorer. More 
economic power passed into the hands of 
fewer men. War had accelerated this process. 

Just after Pearl Harbor the late President 
Roosevelt pledged that there would be no 
profiteering from this war. It was precisely 
to prevent the excesses of World War I that 
Congress imposed heavy war taxes (in some 
cases four times the prewar level) and ap¬ 
plied a surplus-profits tax to all corporate 
earnings. 

The extent to which this noble purpose was 
iumUed has just been revealed in separate 
studies made by Government and private 
agencies. Hererure some of their oonffiusions: 

Net profits (about $66,000,000,000) made by 
United States corporations during World 
War n far exceeded those recorded in any 
similar period in history. 

During this war the number of biUion- 
doUar companies in the United States in- 
reased by 11, making a total of 48. 

Despite high wa** and excess-profits taxes, 
net profits after taxes of indust^ (1940-46) 
averaged 260 percent above prewar levels. 

Since Pearl Harbor (1942^) profits after 
taxes averaged 800 percent above prewar 
tevels. 

But even this picture is not complete, 
because it is an over-all picture. It in¬ 
cludes all corporations, big and small alike, 
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•ad mdtiy of the imaU ones went out of husl- 
mmm durtog the war years or only Just broke 
even. This means that If we consider only 
those corporations and industries whloh 
seborded a proAt, the slae of their earnings 
wOl stagger us even more. 

Take a look at these percentage increases 
In 1M4 earnings, compiled by the OPA, 
Compare with average prewar (1938-99) earn¬ 
ings in the same industries. 

Percent 


llOtor-vehlcle parts.. 896 

Iron, steel, and byproducts_ 252 

Lumber and timber byproducts__ 1,064 

Electrical machlneir... 434 

ConuDunlcatlons equipment_ 521 

Industrial electrical eqiiipment_399 

Other electrical products_ 772 

Nonelectrical machinery.__ 860 

Engines and turbines_2,431 

Ttansportatlon equipment- 658 

Aircraft and parts-1,686 

Railroad equipment- 318 

Pood and kindred products.. 150 

Meat products_-_ 271 

Apparel_ 280 

Textile-mill products_ 622 

Petroleum and coal products- 169 

Rubber products_ 698 

Bituminous and other soft coal-- 1,146 


And here Is how the special Senate oom- 
mlttee investigating the national defense 
program summed up the situation: 

*The Planning Division of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board has estimated that net profits, 
after renegotiation and taxes, of the war 
industries (metals, chemicals, petroleum, and 
rubber) for the four war years will be about 
616,000.000.000. Since the proportion of 
civilian business In these Indtistrles had been 
very small, almost all these profits may be 
regarded Us coming from Oovemment busi¬ 
ness. Such profits are about twice the pre¬ 
war average of such Industries.'* 

The Senate committee also investigated 
the relative earnings of the 100 United States 
corporations which had the largest volume of 
war business. They discovered that, after all 
deductions for wartime taxes in 1942, 3 com¬ 
panies made more than 10 times their aver¬ 
age prewar net profit; 19 earned more than 
three times prewar prolIU; 94 ethen between 
one and three times normal profits. Of the 
remainder, 12 companies which had shown 
average deficits during the prewar base pe¬ 
riod, earned in 1942 a net profit of between 
one and eighteen million dollars. 

Many of us have criticized organized labor 
for striking In wartime and believe even now 
that labor demands for Increased wages are 
unreasonable. Unions have been accused of 
being unpatriotic. But let's look at their side 
of the picture. 

The cost of living, as every housewife 
knows, has gone up tremendously during 
the war years. A large part of the increased 
wages has gone simply to pay for that infla¬ 
tion. The unions, according to their own 
research bureaus and the evidence of Govern¬ 
ment agencies, know that the corporations 
have been making these fantastic profits. 

A study, called Plve Tears of War Profits, 
published by the Research Bureau of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), re¬ 
veals further facta on the earnings of big 
corporations. It may be assumed that the 
Mninnm base their decialons to strike or not 
to strike on these revelations. The study 
c jttiitiH that 200 great steel corporations earned 
more than 62.000,000,000 in open and con¬ 
cealed profits during the war. Prom 1940 
to 1945 the industry averaged a profit, after 
taxes, of 6346X)00,000 per year. Total reported 
profits in the steel industry* alter taxes, for 
oomparative periods are: 

1086-89. 6676.000,000 

.1940-44. 61.225,000,000 

Increase (percent)- 113 


The United Auto Workers Union has re¬ 
leased a study of 36 aircraft companies and 
their earning during coniparative years. 
The peroentage Increase in this industry Is 
even more staggering. 


1936-89_ 620.554,274 

1941-44 _ 6173.596,422 

Increase (percent)..___ 745 


If you have ever wondered how to make 
ends meet after you've paid your taxes, and 
how an extra few dollara a week would help 
that household budget, youh be interested 
In these statistics on some of the aircraft in¬ 
dustries. All these are profits after taxes and 
Include postwar and contingency reserves. 



1936-39 

average 

1941-44 

average 

Percent 

fncreaiie 

Bell Aircraft. 

$32,493 
6,158 
2.480,061 
-846,(68 
823, 702 
2,964,/Wm 
2,063,787 
2. M4.172 

$3,845,404 

»2;i,S36 

17.888,326 

7,294,040 

16.957,763 

>25,351,791 

>11,517,484 

11,743 
5,1.Vi 
621 

B^llancu Aircraft. 

BendL\ Avlstkiii. 

Boeinx Airpiaw*. 

Conmilidatod Vulti*e„ 
f'urtiss-Wrlrhf.. 

1,950 

7.58 

5.M 

3.V3 

Glenu L. Murtin. 

Wright Aerontiutical. 


‘ Averaw> or 3 years. 


While malting these profits, however, most 
companies were not generous with their 
stockholders. Dividend payments have by no 
means kept pace with the sharp advance in 
net profits. If they had, distribution of 
wealth would have been a little wider. The 
fact is that eorporations paid out a much 
smaller proportion of their profits in divi¬ 
dends during the war than ever before. Prior 
to 1040, dividend payments were often two- 
thirds of net profits; since then they have 
averaged less than half. While the net in¬ 
come of Incorporated business Increased 134 
percent between 1989 and 1944. dividends in 
the same period Increased only 18 percent. 

Reason? The conservative financial mag¬ 
azine Business Week of August 11, 1945, at¬ 
tributes it to the belief that high dividends 
at a time when war business alone was 
furnishing most corporate profits would in¬ 
vite public criticism. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
management had at its disposal a working 
capital 88 percent greater than in 1938. The 
figure in doners had Jumped from twenty- 
five billion in 1939 to forty-seven billion in 
1946. One result was that corporations lad 
to raise very little new capital for wartime 
expansion. At the same time, losses in 
enemy countries were written off or provided 
for through reserves. Investment in new 
plants was kept below depreciation charges, 
written off .^gainst ta.:e8, charged to current 
operating expenses, or financed directly by 
the Federal Government. 

And thus corporations have piled up 
681,000,(UO,000 in undistributed profits and 
reserves duxing the war. They have also 
paid off a billion dollars in long-term debts. 

A break-down of assets in the 200 great 
steel companies, as published by the United 
Steelworkers of America, further clarifies the 
situation. 


Total assols.. 

Dividend pay 

meutti.. 

Working oaplUl- 

(lenvrul reservofl.,.. 
Undistributed 

profits. 

Total flnsticlal re- 

souroes. 

Funded debt....... 

Excess working 
capital over hind- 
. eUdebt- 


January 1940 


$4,BCO,000,0(K)| 

419,001), 00 
1,990,000, OOfi! 
103,009,090 


089,000,000 

903,000.000 


808,000,000 


January 1945 


In- 

crease 


$0,000,000,00(1 

76^ 000,000 
2,009,090,0(91 
395,000,000 


665,000,000^ 1,000.000.000 


1,600,000,009 

052,009.000 


1,303,000,00(6 


Prr- 

cent 

22 

82 

OK 

2HK 


131 

-28 


863 


Tlie above figures give you a picture of the 
steel Industry only. Others, of course, have 
fared as well. The 11 corporations that grad¬ 
uated into the billionaire Class during the 
war make a total of 48 companies with assets 
of more than a blUtmi dollars. Forty-third 
on this list is the Ford Motor Co., with total 
a me ti of a mere 61,021825,159. But Ford to 
exclusively a fdmily holding, while the others 
are owned by numerous stockholders. 

According to a United Press survey, some 
of the giants and their assets are: 

Metropolitan Ufa, almost 67.000.000.000. 

Bell Telephone, more than 66,000.000,000. 

Prudential, more than 65,000,000,000. 

Chase National Bank, more than $5,000,- 

000,000. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, almost 63,000,000,- 
000 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 62,400.000,000. 

General Motors. 62.100,000,000. 

American Industry enters the postwar 
world with a greatly expanded plant and with 
tools and equipment far surpassing anything 
it had In the past. According to a report 
Issued by the War Production Board, more 
than 626.000,0(X).000 worth of new plants and 
equipment were added to the industrial ca- 
p^ty in this country between 1940 and 1944. 
The Government contributed directly more 
than two-thirds of the total Investment in¬ 
volved. 

At the end of 1989 there were 934.000 ma¬ 
chine tools in place in this country: by 1944 
the number had risen to 1,400,000, an increase 
of nearly 50 percent. General Motors had 
75.000 machine tools in 1940; in October 1943 
it reported 143.774 machine tools in place. 

Even after industry has financed its own 
transition to a peacetime production, equal 
at least to the prewar level of 1941, it will 
have on band a fimd, esthnatsd by United 
States Department of Commerce economists 
in 1944, as between ten and twenty billion 
dollars left over for plant and other expan¬ 
sion. 

It will also get from the Government a 
flat 10-percent rebate on wartime payments 
of excess-profits tax as a sort of severance 
pay to compensate it for the cessation of war 
contracts. This sum alone amounts to about 
62jB40.000.000, and is equal to more than half 
the total net corporate earnings in the banner 
year of 1987. 

In addition, under the carry-back and 
carry-forward provisions of the excess-profits 
tax. United States corporations have accu¬ 
mulated with the Oovemment a sort of un¬ 
employment insurance. Should the profits 
of any company in the next 10 years drop be¬ 
low its so-called normal profit level, it is 
entitled to a cash refimd from the United 
States Treasury to make good these losses. 
That refund cannot be greater than the total 
income and excess-profits tax paid during the 
war. Theoretically, industry has thus a re¬ 
serve fund of 662.000.000fi00 to offset recon¬ 
version losses. 

The steel companies, for example, face re¬ 
conversion with savings (net working capita]) 
of 62,090,000,000. Their flat 10-percent rebate 
from the Treasury will amount to about 
6200,000.000 more. If they fail to show a cent 
of profit in 1946, the Treasury mixst give them 
a rebate of 6149.000.000. This last rebate 
guarantees them 29 percent more profits 
than they averaged during the years of peace. 

Nowhere in the world, in any period of his¬ 
tory, have comparable material gains been 
registered by industry. The war presumably 
has wiped out German and Japanese indus¬ 
try. Frlndpal industries In Allied countries 
have suffered so heavily that it will take them 
a decade or more to regain even prewar pro¬ 
duction. 

American business today is in the position 
of completely dominating world trade. It has 
become so strongly entrenched through its 
war profits that for many years it need fear 
no real competition anywhere on the globe. 
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Congress has not yet passed a oomprehen- 
slve full employment bill for the American 
people. But the tax-reduction bill has been 
rushed through in record time. Principal 
provision of this bill eliminates the excess- 
profits tax as of January 1, 1046. The total 
out in taxes Is almost $6,000»000,000. appor¬ 
tioned as follows between Individuals and 
corporations: 

Individuals..$2,784,000,000 

Corporations____ 3,186.000.000 

The reduction In Individual Income taxes 
is overwhelmingly In favor of the larger in¬ 
come groups. The little man gets $1 a year 
more to spend; the millionaire gets $44,218 
more. 

The 900 largest corporations In this coun¬ 
try will pet a tax reduction averaging $2,000.- 
000 each in 1046. This amounts to a benefit 
twice that of the rest of the 18.000 corpora¬ 
tions which have admitted excess profits. 
There Is no gain whatever for the 261.000 
smaller corporations that were never able to 
report excess profits. 

At the same time It was revealed that the 
deficit in the national budget for 1946 Is 
estimated at $30,000,000,000. 

All this. then, must go Into the balance In 
which we weigh our victory. On one side we 
have the total cost of war: $836,000,000,000 In 
cash, plus the dead, the wounded, the miss¬ 
ing; on the other, the outright profits made 
by large corporations—some $66,000,000,000 in 
cash, plus the power to dominate the Uvea 
of our people and the peoples of the world. 


The Gl’t Side to the Demobiliiatioii Story 
EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

or NDBASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on fre¬ 
quent occasions I have taken this floor 
to urge a speedy and equitable demobili¬ 
zation of the members of our armed 
forces. These men entered the service 
to win the war and they have done a 
splendid job. They are entitled to come 
home. 

Several days ago. Oen. Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower, the Chief of Staff, and Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, Chief of Naval Opera¬ 
tions. appeared before a Joint session of 
the Congress and stated their views and 
the views of their respective departments 
on demobilization. It was right and 
proper that the Congress should hear 
these officials, but by the same token the 
Congress should hear what QI Joe has 
to say about the slow-down in demobiU- 
zation. 

Mr. Speaker. I have received a great 
deal of mail, as have other Members of 
this House, but for the information of 
the House I wish to quote from a few of 
the letters I have received. 

A young man from the district that I 
represent, now a corporal in the Army 
located on Guam, writes me as follows: 

I didn't mind being over here sweating 
it out as long as it looked like someone was 
trying to get us home but when they start 
slowing up demobilization It makes one 
wonder what we were fighting for. The war 
is over now, so let us go back home to 
our families and enjoy what we have been 
fighting for. 


A corporal stationed on Saipan writes 
me under date of January 5 as follows: 

Tonight after our evening chow, my bud¬ 
dies and I were listening to the re^ar 7 
o'clock news broadcast from the States, hop¬ 
ing and praying that some encouraging news 
would be brought forth concerning our re¬ 
turn to our families. Instead we hear that 
the Army has decided that too many men 
are being released, making the occupation 
forces of our Army unstable. WeU, sir, X 
think that announcement Just about took 
the last of our hopes and confidence that 
we will be home soon. Frankly speaking, it 
welded more strongly in our minds the feel¬ 
ing that we are being held in the service, not 
to serve our country but to serve a group 
of military men who are entirely rank-con¬ 
scious, or have their minds set on the high 
salaries paid to men of their position. The 
statement 1 Just made may seem out of rea¬ 
son to you. sir, but in all seriousness I can 
say the majority of the men in my outfit feel 
the same way. 

A young man at Fairbanks. Alaska, 
who is a technical sergeant, writes me 
under date of January 8. as follows: 

All men regardless of whether or not they 
are performing essential duty are being held 
imtU they become eligible for discharge un¬ 
der official War Department discharge poli¬ 
cies. As you know, this is not true in the 
United States proper. Once a man becomes 
excess in the United States he is discharged. 
I can cite a number of cases where men in 
the United States with less points and less 
service than most of us here who were dis¬ 
charged months ago. The military authori¬ 
ties in this theater have made no effort to 
send excess men to the States. Instead, they 
request more men. And now the War De¬ 
partment threatens to hold us imtil re¬ 
placements are available. Hundreds of men 
here have been held for months doing noth¬ 
ing except details that will make the liv¬ 
ing conditions of officers more elaborate than 
they already are. if such a thing Is pos¬ 
sible. On the basis of the above, I believe 
it is time Congress took cognizance of the 
conditions in Alaska and took some action 
to remedy the situation. The best way to 
find out the true situation is not to talk 
to high-ranking Army officers because they 
wiU give all kinds of excuses, but talk to 
the masses of men in the Army—the enlisted 
men. They can teU you the true condi¬ 
tions. They can tell you exactly what they 
have been doing the past few months and 
how utterly useless their work really is. 

Another sergeant, stationed at Yoko¬ 
hama, Japan, on January 7 writes as 
follows: 

The first excuse for the delay in demobili¬ 
zation was the lack of shipping. Now that 
the shipping problem has been solved, we are 
Informed that we must remain overseas an 
additional 8 months after our eligibility for 
discharge because of insufficient replace¬ 
ments. It sounds like a deliberate fraud up¬ 
on us as American soldiers, voters, and citi¬ 
zens. I cannot believe that our Congress 
will permit the War Department to abuse 
us and our famUies in this way. 

A young man writes me on January 7 
from Ma^la, as follows: 

We in BSanila are quite incensed. Troop 
ships are going home with empty berths. 
The Secretary of War has no idea what the 
score Is. General CoUlns says we aren’t go¬ 
ing home because the Army needs replace¬ 
ments for us; whereas, three out of four of 
us know we haven't done a day's work since 
coming to the islands. I've done virtuaUy 
nothing, and there are few who have done 
much more. Most of us spend 4 hours a day 
In our offices writing letters and reading. 


A young man stationed in Manila, who 
has been in the service for 44 months, 
writes: 

I have refrained from writing you up until 
thU time about the discharge eituation. 
thinking that one should be a little patient 
and give the War Department a chance to 
adjust themselves to tne situation. But the 
air is so fuU of propaganda, half-truths, dis¬ 
tortions, and outright lies, and conscious 
sabotage of the demobilization program, that 
almost all of the thousands of men over here 
half way around the world are fully con¬ 
vinced that they are going to now have to 
fight for a freedom which the American 
people and "our way of life" said they would 
be returned to once they had fought for and 
secured the freedom of o\ir country and the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, if the war ended on 
VJ-day, the '^duration and 6 months*’ is 
about over and these men who have 
made victory possible are entitled to be 
home. If the war did not end on 
VJ-day, Government offices should not 
be closed on Saturday and all of us on 
the home front should be working hard 
to bring the war to a close. The Chief 
Executive should use his wartime powers 
to stop strikes and to get a full produc¬ 
tion going so that, among other things, 
the returned veteran can have a house 
to live in and can buy some civilian 
clothes upon his return. I sincerely 
hope that further speed can be attained 
In our demobilization program. 

The young man who feels that his 
youth is being wasted away at some for¬ 
eign outpost after the ^hting stops, 
and the little children who pray for their 
daddy’s return, are not interested in 
charts and explanations about demobili¬ 
zation. They want the men brought 
home. 


Letter From a Soldier m India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or inssouBi 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I insert a letter which 
was written by a constituent of mine In 
India on November 1,1945. 

Like every other Member of Congress 
I have received thousands of letters In 
recent months, since VE-day and par¬ 
ticularly since VJ-day, protesting one 
thing or another. I do not think we 
should clutter the Ricobd with much of 
this material, which is pretty generally 
known by the public, as well as Members 
of Congress. However, many of the GI 
gripes are justlfled, and not only the 
Ckx^ress but the Army and Navy should 
do everything in their power to rectify 
any wrongs and to correct any mistakes 
made. 

Having traveled through India myself, 
knowing the country, the people, and the 
climate as I do, I realise in a small way 
some of the hardships which our men 
have and are still suffering in that sad 
land. 
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Though there has been no censorship 
dnee VJ-day of any soldier's maU, and, 
while contrary to popular opinion, any 
man or woman in the armed services is 
free to write to anyone on any subject he 
chooses without fear of reprisal, I am, 
nevertheless, withholding the name of 
the soldier who wrote the following 
letter, 

1 am sure this message will contain 
information which will be of interest to 
the publid generally and raises some 
questions which should be brought spe¬ 
cifically to the attention of our military 
authorities. I had the pleasure this 
morning of calling the last two para¬ 
graphs of the letter to the attention of 
General Eisenhower, who appeared be¬ 
fore our Committee on Military Affairs. 

The letter follows: 

To paraphrase that well known statement 
by General Btlllwoll, American soldiers in 
Zndla are still taking a **heU of a beating,** 
but this time it seems to be coming from 
their own Government. 

When VJ-day was declared, there were less 
than 250,000 American troops in India, Bur¬ 
ma, did China, approximately one-third the 
number evacuated from the BTO in a period 
of about 8 months. Tet 8 months after VJ- 
day, there are still well over 100,000 troops 
left in India and Burma. In spite of this, 
the quota of shipping space allotted to the 
Indian-Burma theater has been reduced from 
16 troop transports during the month of 
November to a predicted 18 for December. A 
simultaneous announcement from Washing¬ 
ton predicted a surplus of aome 84.000 berths 
during December on transports aUotted to 
the European theater—>whUe staging areas 
In India are already housing 35.000 troops 
awaiting transportation to the States. And 
now oomes the teUing blow: According to 
offlcial announcement, 80,000 troops wiU re¬ 
main here until the major portion of Ameri¬ 
can property Is disposed of—a period esti¬ 
mated to be at least 6 months. 

At the time this last announcement was 
made, rioting was going on in Calcutta. 
Bight American soldiers were sufficiently in¬ 
jured to require hospitallaation and 18 
others were treated at dlspexisarles. The 
charred body of an American soldier has 
been found, so badly burned that identifl- 
eation had .to be made by a dental bridge. 
This soldier was on an errand of mercy, the 
driver of a United States Army ambulance; 
at least 8 United States Army vehicles were 
deatroyed and over 50 damaged. Demonstra¬ 
tions are now going on In other cities in In¬ 
dia, and it is likely that the above situation 
may be repeated. 

American soldiers here are constantly ex¬ 
posed to amebic dysentery and the over-all 
incidence of this deseaae among American 
troops Is between 16 and 30 percent. Some 
Indication of the prevalence of this disease 
Is demonstrated by the fact that three widely 
separated hospitals (units in which sanita¬ 
tion is as good as can be found anywhere in 
the theater) have had incidences varying 
from 18 to 45 percent. The incidence of 
malaria in this theater at one time exceeded 
80 percent In certain units and is still en¬ 
demic. 

It Is quite necessary to put up with these 
hscards in time of war. but what excuse do 
we have for prolonging our itay in India now? 
No public statement of the over-all value of 
American property in India has been made, 
but it is quite likely to be sold for consid¬ 
erably less than its true value. Some of it 
Is being sent back to the United States, but 
even there it is not likely to be sold on the 
open market because of the effect this would 
have on prices. It is well known that here 
many new items were indiscriminately de¬ 


stroyed, so that they would not be sent back 
to flood the markets. AU tn aU, It seems 
quite likely that the property wUl eventuaUy 
yield considerably less than its so-called true 
value. 

But one must deduct from this the cost of 
maintaining 80,(XK) troops for a period of at 
least 6 months. It can be estimated that in 
pay alone this wiU cost the Government an 
average of at least $100 per month per man^ 
or, over a period of 6 months, at least $18,- 
000,000. This must be added to the cost of 
food, clothing, and shelter. Rent on installa¬ 
tions to the British will continue, and from 
now on it is no longer reverse Lend-lease. 
These items wiU considerably exceed the cost 
In pay alone. 

The over-all picture seems quite clear to 
us. The difference between the cost of main¬ 
taining troops and the income to be expected 
from the sale of property does not seem to 
warrant keeping 80.000 men here in India for 
a period of even 6 months when one places 
in the balance the health and lives of these 
men. not to mention the fact that these 
same men ootild be performing useful tasks 
elsewhere, or continuing their education 
which was interrupted during the vrar. We 
certainly agree with the shouts of some of 
the more exuberant Indians during the re¬ 
cent riots, *Tjet the Americans quit India, 
too.” 


The Came of Most of Our Domestic 
Unrest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAMH. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1948 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much controversy as to the 
facts relative to the rise in the cost of 
living, whether it is 15 percent or 50 per¬ 
cent, or more, I concluded it would be 
worth while to compare prices of food 
staples and clothing taken from ads in 
the local paper in my home city of La 
Crosse, Wls. 

1 am setting forth the results of this 
comparison as taken from the ads of the 
La Crosse Tribune on September 1,1939, 
and October 4, 1945. These figures and 
prices speak for themselves. The in¬ 
crease in the cost of living as reflected 
in these ads is astounding: 


BXPTEMBUt 1, lf30 

Hamburger, 1 pound. 
14 cents. 

Beef: 

Pot roast, 11 
cents a pound. 

Sirloin steak, 17 
cents a pound. 

Chuck roast, 15 
cents a pound. 

Veal roast, 13 cents a 
pound. 

Veal chops, 17 cents 
a pound. 

Leg of lamb, 19 cents 
a pound. 

Pork chops, 18 cents 
a pound. 

Bologna. 14 cents a 
pound. 

Ham, 17 and 19 cents 
a pound. 


OCTOBBt 4, 1048 

Hamburger, 1 pound, 
25 cents. 

Not advertised. 

Sirloin and round 
steak, 40 cents a 
pound. 

Chuck roast, 26 cents 
a pound. 

Not advertised. 

Veal chops, 83 cents a 
pound. 

Leg of lamb, 86 cents 
a pound. 

Pork chops, 38 cents 
a pound. 

IBologna, 27 cents a 
pound. 

Wieners. 39 cents a 
pound. 


Blab bacon, 9 cents a 
pound. 

Spring chickens, 16 
cents a pound. 

Early Ohio potatoes, 
19 cents a peck. 

Flour, 49 - pound 
sack. $1.49. 

Peanut butter, 2 
pounds, 22 cents. 

Bananas, 5 cents a 
pound. 

Sweetpotatoes 
(yams) 4 pounds, 
26. 

Carrots. 4 cents a 
bunch. 

Watermelons, 85- 
pound melons, 83 
cents. 

Bartlett pears, $1.49 
a bushel. 

Colorado peaches, 93 
cents a crate. 

Prunes, 69 cents a 
box. 

Oraziges (small). 16 
cents a dozen. 

Tomatoes, 89 cents a 
bushel, 2 cents a 
pound. 

Ladles silk dresses, 
$3.99 and $6.95. 

Cotton frocks, $1 and 
$3 96 

Silk hosiery, 49, 69, 
and 79 cents a pair. 

Leather hand bags, 
$1 and $1.98. 

Ladles' sport coats, 
$9.60 to $19.60. 

Fur-trimmed coats, 
$16.60 and $87.60. 

Snow suits, $3.96. 

Men's suits, 2 pairs 
trousers and a vest, 
$17.50 and $22.60. 


Bacon, 89 cents a 
pound. 

Unavailable. 

Potatoes, 49 and 52 
cents a peck. 

Flour, 49-pound 
sack. $2.39. 

Peanut butter, 2 
pounds. 39 cents. 

Unavailable. 

Sweetpotatoes, 4 
pounds, 42 cents. 

Carrots. 10 cents a 
bunch. 

Unavailable. 


Pears, $4.90. 

Not advertised. 

Prunes, $329. 

Oranges (same size), 
30 cents a dozen. 

Tomatoes, not adver¬ 
tised. 

Unavailable. 

None advertised. 

None available. 

None advertised. 

Sport coats, $46 and 
$56. 

Pur-trimmed coats, 
$69 to $136. 

Snow suits, $14.96. 

$46 and up ( one pair 
trousers, no vest). 


I have read ads in the Washington 
newspapers for men’ll sport shirts start¬ 
ing at $6.50 and $25. 1 am wondering 
how many of my constituents are able to 
pay $6.50 and $25 for a shirt. 

And so I repeat, Mr. Speaker, these re¬ 
vealing figures speak for themselves, and 
indicate the Infiationary trend, which is 
one of the causes for so much of our do¬ 
mestic unrest. 


Mr. Farley’s Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or IfXW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22. 19i6 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following editorial, 
which appeared in the Utica <N. T.) 
Press of November 27, 1945: 

MX. rARLXT'B MISSION 

James A. Farley, who will never be any¬ 
thing but Jim to his Oneida County ad¬ 
mirers, will be In Utica this evening on an 
Important mission. He will meet representa¬ 
tives of this and Otsego, Chenango, and Lewis 
Counties who are Interested In the campaign 
to raise $8,000,000 for the Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial. This will be a building at St. 
Vincent's Hospital, New York City. Michael 
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J. Larkin. Rome, la chairman of the local 
committee. 

Mr. Farley is a worthy spokesman for a 
good cause. No man of his generation Is 
more deserving of a memorial than A1 Smith. 
He was among the first of our great national 
leaders to sense the people’s rights In Gov¬ 
ernment and to work for their realization. 

Although he was a New Yorker, bom and 
bred, the former Governor had the common 
touch which, in his hands, was not common 
at all but was a kind of political genius. He 
was just as persuasive and effective in ad¬ 
dressing a Utica audience as one that might 
have been assembled from his East Side 
eldewalks. 

He made New York’s government a reality 
to its citizens and led many who had previ¬ 
ously ignored politics to take an interest in 
what to him was a vital element of American 
life. It * is appropriate, therefore, that his 
memorial should take the form of hospital 
facilities that will be useful to the men and 
women whom he served so well. And no one 
is better fitted to speak in behalf of such a 
project than Smith’s old friend, Jim Parley. 
He is welcome here at any time and doubly so 
in this cause. 


The Strike Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

09 PINNSYLVANU 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
include the following open letter to the 
Congress of the United States which ap¬ 
peared in Flint newspapers Thursday, 
January 17,1946, and Friday, January 18, 
1946: 

AN OPRN LETTEB TO TRX CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Strikes, slow-downs, and threats of strikes 
have brought about a domestic crisis in 
America. 

To moot it, the members of the under¬ 
signed organizations, representing all classi¬ 
fications of business, agricultural, profes¬ 
sional. and service groups in this community, 
believe that there is Imperative need for de¬ 
cisive legislative action. 

Such action is needed in the public Inter¬ 
est. It is needed now to effect early solution 
of the present problems and to provide a 
sound basis for permanent industrial peace. 

We believe that existing labor legislation 
is essentially class legislation, passed to pro¬ 
mote the growth of labor unions. The pres¬ 
ent size and monopolistic power of such labor 
unions now require that the legislation be 
rewritten to protect the public interest. 

In our judgment, labor laws primarily in¬ 
tended to foster the organization of workers 
have largely served that purpose and now 
are being used In an attempt to establish 
union control of workers, management, and. 
government. 

’There Is no justification for the present 
exemption of powerful labor organizations 
from Federal antitrust laws nor can the 
exemption of unions and their representa¬ 
tives from responsibility under contract be 
justified. 

Such legislative action as must now be 
token should be designed to make labor 
organizations equally responsible under the 
law with other elements of the community. 

In the present crisis, we protest against 


the misuse of monopolistic power which has 
blocked the recovery of our national econ¬ 
omy, seriously delayed the expansion of in¬ 
dustry and business designed to produce full 
employment and maximum national income, 
and handcuffed production in a period of 
pressing consiuner demand. 

We protest against the misuse of collective 
bargaining rights for collective bludgeoning 
purposes and the substitution of revolu¬ 
tionary economic and political objectives for 
the legitimate objectives of collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

We protest against the abuse of the fact¬ 
finding procedure in its distortion for the 
purpose of substituting either a bureaucratic 
or union dominated economy for our free 
competitive economy. We warn against the 
enactment of fact-finding legislation unless 
based on a sound revision of the one-sided 
labor laws now on the statute books. 

We further protest against those prevalent 
abuses of the right to strike. Including juris¬ 
dictional strikes, strikes in violation of agree¬ 
ments. strikes against the Government or in 
protest of Government decisions, which 
should be forbidden by law and made subject 
to appropriate penalties. 

The people of the United States, who have 
chosen you as their representatives, have 
just brought to a victorious conclusion the 
most destructive and widest-ranging war in 
history. 

The cost of victory has been without prec¬ 
edent, however measured. In terms of 
human suffering, human time and effort ex¬ 
pended, the costs are incalculable. In terms 
of property destruction, and exhaustion of 
resources, they are staggering. 

If the desire to retain freedom, which sus¬ 
tained the American people as they struggled 
through adversity to victory, does not bear 
fruit, every item of that tremendous cost 
must be regarded, not as justifiable expendi¬ 
ture. but as flagrant waste. 

Upon you, the duly elected representatives 
of the American people, rests the grave re¬ 
sponsibility of making decisions which will 
determine whether the cost of the conflict 
was justified, or was a stupendous waste. 

By your legislative actions you will deter¬ 
mine whether the American people. Includ¬ 
ing our veterans, are to be rewarded or 
cheated. On January S, 1946, the President 
of the United States asked the American 
people to tell Congress what they want. We 
want Congress to keep the foregoing in mind 
during all the deliberations which will shape 
future legislative programs. 

We believe that such legislation shall fall 
woefully short of the desires of the American 
people if it is designed to serve the interests 
of special groups rather than the broad public 
Interests. 

We believe that the mass destruction of 
the war makes mass production in peace an 
obvious world-wide need. That need consti¬ 
tutes a challenge which the American people 
have demonstrated themselves uniquely com¬ 
petent to meet. Their freedom to meet It 
depends primarily upon the formulation of 
national policy to overcome labor strife. 

We seek labor-management peace—coop¬ 
eration between employees and employer— 
productive jobs and the abundance for all 
which fiows from high wages and lower 
prices—opportunity, progress, and growth for 
every citizen. We believe that these are ends 
to be achieved by free labor and free man¬ 
agement under just laws impartially admin¬ 
istered. 

Flint Furniture Dealers Association, 
Genesee County Coal Exchange, 
Bhwanls Club of Flint, Retail Mer¬ 
chants Association, Flint Associa¬ 
tion of Home Builders, Geneses 
County Taxpayers Association, 
Flint Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Flint Milk Dealers Associa¬ 
tion, Osneses County Farm Bu¬ 


reau, Ino., Flint Wholesale Bakers 
Association, Rotary Club of Flint, 
Flint Gasoline Wholesalers, Flint 
Chamber of Commerce, Flint 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
Genesee County Real Estate Board, 
Allied Construction Industries, 
Flint Farmers Club, Flint foe 
Cream Manufacturers Association. 


UNO Representatioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22.1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker. It Is my firm belief that the com¬ 
position of delegates to the United Na¬ 
tions, now meeting in London, is too 
topheavy with men. It is a sad commen¬ 
tary of our times that we keep alive the 
idea that the cures for the world's ills 
should be determined by men, either 
alone or in the preponderant majority. 
These kinds of groups have failed us 
innumerable times in the past and I feel 
the present world situation calls for a 
change in personnel in our own delega¬ 
tion at the opportune time. 

I should like to see veterans of this 
war given representation because then at 
least one of their number could express 
the views of his comrades who certainly 
have earned that right. Let us try and 
make sure, this time, that this will be 
the last war, and let us give our veterans 
a voice in the peace. They have sacri¬ 
ficed the most and they and their fami¬ 
lies will be expected to pay for the recent 
war. It is their right to have a voice in 
the making of the peace so that they 
and their children will have an assurance 
that a peaceful and secure world will be 
theirs. 

We should make certain that the 
women of America are given continued 
representation on our delegation to the 
United Nations Organization. I feel 
that the principles of the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter should be followed out because that 
declaration pledged, at least six times, 
that women should be eligible with men 
to participate in the activities of the 
UNO. Evidently these pledges have 
meant nothing, because out of 180 UNO 
delegates, representing 51 nations, only 
5 are women. In addition to this, only 
one country—Norway—has a woman 
alternate, and the number of feminine 
advisers adds up to only six. This is a 
disappointing and unfair representation 
to the mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
men who have fought and died the 
world over for equal rights and 
democracy. 

We should also have at least one scien¬ 
tist—preferably one well versed in 
atomic energy—representing us. The 
atomic age with its Implications for 
good and evil merits an appointment of 
this sort. We must realize that atomic 
energy is here to stay and that the future 
use of this new development has a direct 
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bearing on the welfare of every person in 
the world. 

Our veterans, women, and scientists 
may not be politicians, but they will be 
well able to take care of the people whom 
they wiU represent. The lack of recog¬ 
nition accorded to them must be cor¬ 
rected at the first feasible opportunity. 

Our elder statesmen have failed us in 
the past They have not been able to 
lay the foundation for a peaceful world 
based on Justice and security for ail peo¬ 
ples. In one generation we have gone 
to war twice and suffered the loss of our 
best manhood. This must not, If we can 
help it, happen again. Let us, therefore, 
see to it that our old-^le representation 
is abolished and our veterans, women, 
and scientists accorded the right and the 
privilege to represent us. 


Fairleti Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.W1LUAMA.R0WAN 

or tLLINOlB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. Januarv 22,1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, the steel 
mill area of south Chicago, immediately 
contiguous to the plant of the Republic 
Steel Corp., scene of the Memorial Day 
riots during the last great steel strike in 
Chicago, views the current strike with 
great trepidation. Not only the steel 
workers and their families, but all of 
the people of that great industrial sone, 
are hoping that President Benjamin F. 
Fairless, of the United States Steel Corp., 
will hear the rumbUngs of the people of 
the Nation and reconsider his ultimatum 
delivered to the President of the United 
States. 

Today two Washington newspapers 
which do not see eye to eye on many 
problems, expressed a similar hope, 
namely, that there would be a speedy 
termination to this strike which, if it con¬ 
tinues, will involve not only the steel in¬ 
dustry but most of the manufacturing 
of the Nation. The Times-Herald, for 
instance, had as a caption to its edi¬ 
torial *‘Fairless made a big mistake.” and 
the Washington Post in a front-page edi¬ 
torial analysed the situation in a some¬ 
what similar manner. Both indicated 
that Mr. Fairless had failed dismally in 
the negotiations at the White House. 

Evidently he is not like another great 
executive of the United States Steel 
Corp. who made his own decision on the 
eve of a gigantic steel strike. That man 
was Myron Taylor, chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corp. 
The United States Steel Corp. at that 
time was preparing for a strike and it 
seemed inevitable that there would be a 
walk-cut of all steel workers in the 
world’s greatest industry. Newspaper 
reports at that time, nearly 10 years ago, 
stated that Mr. Tkyior and his wife were 
in a Washington hotel at that crucial 
moment and Mr. Taylor sought an In¬ 
troduction to Mr. John L. Lewis, then 


the foremost figure in the strike that was 
Impending Newspapers related that 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Lewis signed an 
agreement. Ihe great United States 
Steel Corp. made a contract with the 
CIO of that day and the strike was 
averted, insofar as **Big Steel” was con- 
cemed. “little Steel” refused and the 
strike was on. and there was great suf¬ 
fering and hardship as well as 10 deaths 
in the Memorial Day riot at the gates of 
the Republic Steel Corp. in south Chi¬ 
cago. If Mr. Pairless had the fearless, 
ness of Mr. Taylor we do not think that 
steel, “big” or ”Uttle,” would be In a 
strike today. 

My colleague from Indiana, the Hon¬ 
orable Ray Mabdin in a speech yester¬ 
day on the floor appealed for a return of 
Edward R. Stettinius to his old position 
in steel stating that if Mr. Stettinius 
were there the strike would have been 
averted. Representative Bailey, of 
West Virginia in his remarks yesterday, 
announced that he had introduced legis¬ 
lation that would strike from the Reve¬ 
nue Act of 1945 the carry-back provision 
affecting revenue from excess-profits 
taxes paid intc the Treasury for the tax¬ 
able year of 1944-45, which revenue can 
be claimed by corporations should their 
1946 returns show they operated at a 
loss. Doubtless many Members of Con¬ 
gress voted for that provision because 
they expected fair play from Fairless 
et al. 

The longer the strike continues the 
greater will be the indignation not only 
of organized labor but of all wage earn¬ 
ers against United States Steel. It is 
not too late for Fairless to reconsider 
and save the day. If he does not the 
powerful Industrialists will learn ere 
long the enormous pressure that can be 
exerted by the greatest pressure group 
in all the world, an aroused American 
citizenship. 

Subjoined are tbe two editorials from 
the Washington newspapers of today: 
(From the Washington Post of January 22, 
18461 

The President and the Crisis 

Twenty-lour hours have gone by since the 
steel plants of this country closed down. 
Steel is tbe heart of our industrial system. 
The heart has now stopped beating, and the 
entire economy is fast running down. The 
people seem condemned to watch a knock¬ 
down and drag-out fight between labor and 
management. They must stand by and see 
the Nation lapse Into a state of paralysis. 

For weeks they have heard the spokesmen 
of both sides say their say Interminably. It 
Is now time for the public to take the plat¬ 
form. The Post thinks it would be ahlrklcg 
its public reaponsibllitles If It tailed t6 proffer 
Its own ideas about the grave crisis confront¬ 
ing our country. 

The effect on reconversion is Immediate. 
Reconversion is stalled. After 8 months of 
hard work and skillful deployment by labor 
and management, the goal was actually in 
sight. We were 80 percent reconverted. 
Then sUenoe fell on the automotive, meat, 
and electrical Industries. Bteel Joins them to 
make the standstill of our industry com¬ 
plete. 

It is a criminal set-back, and seems like a 
conspiracy. But no good will come out of 
name calling. Men on both sides are acting 
according to their convictions. There may be 
exceptions, but we prefer to think of the 
combatants as good Americans, aU animated 


in the final analysis by a desire to serve the 
public. The fact remains that, because of 
inability to agree, they have thrown their 
h a nd s in. When labor and management in 
our major Industries quit, a crisis is created. 
We are in a crisis, not a conspiracy. 

From this crisis we shall all suffer. The 
veteran coming back Into our civilian life 
will be hurt. The prostrate world, looking to 
the United States for a lead in the work as 
well as the ways of peace, will lose heart. 

The drift back of spreading inactivity must 
be arrested. This tbe people demand in self- 
preservation But they have no preventive 
power. Only the President of the United 
States can act in their united name. 

The Post assumes that President Truman 
Is not quitting. 

The President has been damned for step¬ 
ping into the picture at all. It Is said that he 
ought to let the combatants slug It out. 
This was sound advice when industrial 
struggles were minor ripples on our com¬ 
munity and our international life. But no 
such advice is tenable when this fight could 
conceivably hold up the activity of the entire 
industrial world. 

Those who criticise the President for his 
intervention would have been the first to 
criticise him for nonintervention. For he 
had to intervene. The maintenance of tbe 
war powers of his office testifies to the fact 
that we are still in an emergency. This 
pe^ emergency calls just as much for Pres¬ 
idential responsibility as did the war 
emergency. 

We do not suggest that the President 
should be panicked into hasty steps. But 
the Nation cannot stew in the present mess 
much longer without Inviting an Irremedi¬ 
able disaster He must bring before him the 
men who in fact guide our industrial desti¬ 
nies. It Is now seen to have been foolish 
to allow negotiations to go on between repre¬ 
sentative latx)r and management which was 
not equally representative. Labor as a 
whole was talking to men who had no man¬ 
date from the whole industry. 

In the steel light the President seems to 
have thought Mr. Benjamin Palrlcss was the 
decisive voice in the steel industry. It turns 
out he was mistaken. Let him ask the actual 
leaders of the steel Industry to come to the 
White House. 

Let him go further and ask the real leaders 
in the other major industries to talk things 
over. 

A national crisis requires a national solu¬ 
tion. The heart of our current troubles lies 
In the absence of a wage-prica policy for 
reconversion. Steel could set the pattern. 
It has set the pattern before in every great 
change In our economic history. But in this 
Instance the others may want to have their 
say along with steel. What makes steel and 
the others backward is the effort to keep 
wages and prices in separate compartments. 
It has never been done before. It does not 
make sense. Both have got to be squared. 

What has happened is simply a breakdown 
in common sense. Common sense requires 
that we speed up reconversion. Reconver¬ 
sion means civilian goods. It follows that 
reconversion Is the only way to beat infla¬ 
tion—to stop prices from spiralling, to pre¬ 
vent value from being drained out of our 
dollars. When this country is reconverted, 
other countries will have a chance to follow. 

The setback con be retrieved by some such 
action as we have suggested. But every day s 
delay makes a meeting of minds more diffi¬ 
cult. It thrusts the country and the world 
deeper into economic and social tribulation. 
In the President’s hands is the last peaceful 
remedy, and no American, anxious for hl.s 
own and the country's welfare, will deny him 
the right to invoke it. Mr. Truman would 
be in default to his own Presidential obliga¬ 
tions in this national and International 
emergency If he balked at it. 
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[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 22, 1946] 

Faxbliss Madb a Bxo Mistaks 

For some weeks past, President Benjamin 
F. Fairless, of United States Steel, and Pres¬ 
ident Philip Murray of the CIO Steel¬ 
workers Union have been conferring oil and 
on with President Truman of the United 
States. 

Object of these conferences was to avert 
a steel strike if possible. By going to the 
White House in this matter, and by various 
public statements while the discussions were 
In progress, both Fairless and Murray tacitly 
accepted Mr. Truman as umpire in the steel- 
wage dispute. 

The dispute was over a demand by the 
union for a pay increase of 25 cents an hour 
and an offer by United States Steel of a pay 
Increase of 16 cents an houx*. 

President Truman went into the whole 
argument as carefully and as thoroughly as 
he could. Nobody could have given more 
conscientious, fair-minded attention to the 
problem. 

In the course of the discussions. Murray’s 
steel union cut its demand to 19V^ cents an 
hour. Truman finally came up with a rec¬ 
ommendation for an increase of cents, 
and the union signified its willingness to ac¬ 
cept that. 

Mr. Fairless for United States Steel there¬ 
upon refused to go for the 18 cents in¬ 
crease; and the steel strike now has begun. 

ECONOMIC EARTHQUAKE 

About 750,000 steelworkers belong to Mtu- 
ray’s union. About 1,300 plants in 30 States 
are affected by the strike. It is estimated 
that the steel industry will lose $10,000,000 
In gross revenues for each day the strike lasts, 
and that the strikers will lose about $6,600,- 
000 per day in wages. 

Those are only the first direct effects to be 
expected. The indirect ones will be coming 
along within 2 weeks, if the strike lasts 2 
weeks, and they will be as bad as the direct 
effects if not worse.. An estimated 40 to 60 
percent of United States manufacturing in¬ 
dustries need steel. Few of these concerns 
have any big backlogs of steel on hand. 

A strike of any considerable duration will 
dry up these companies’ steel supplies, and 
they will Just have to shut down until they 
can get steel again. This steel strike can 
snowball into an economic disaster to the 
United States. 

STATESMANSHIP IN AN XNPLATIONART PERIOD 

In our opinion. Mr. Fairless did not exhibit 
a high type of industrial statesmanship in 
turning down the President’s suggestions 
and letting the steel strike start. 

Why he did it, we don’t know—whether 
on his own initiative or on orders from big 
United States Steel stockholders. But he 
needn't have done it. 

We are in an InflationaiT period. That 
means that workers all along the line are get¬ 
ting pay increases—more dollars in their pay 
envelopes—and that employers in one way 
or another are pretty sure to get more dollars 
with which to meet the pay increases. To 
be sure, the dollar’s buying power is going 
down all the while, so that nobody really 
wins: but that is what inflation is. 

Fairless could have agreed to the 18 cents 
wage increase per hour as recommended by 
the President in his capacity as unofllclal 
umpire accepted by both Fairless and Mur¬ 
ray. Then, after a while, Fairless could have 
gone before the President or some fact-flnd- 
ing board with data to show that United 
States Steel could not make a fair profit at 
current steel prices. 

If this evidence had held water, Fairless 
could have got some sort of increase in the 
price of steel out of OP A. Not even OPA 
can do more than slow down the inflationary 
trend. It can’t reverse It. no matter how 
many crusading speeches Mr. Chester Bowles 


rolls off his manly chest Into the micro¬ 
phones. 

Instead of practicing this type of Indus¬ 
trial statesmanship in an inflationary period, 
.Fairless chose to buck the present trend of 
thing;.. ’The steel strike is on. Nobody knows 
how long it will last. It can do great dam¬ 
age to the entire country. One thing it can 
do is to speed up Ixiflation, by sharply cutting 
down production of real wealth. Production 
of real wealth Is the most reliable of all ways 
of combating inflation. 

What effect Fairless’ mistake will have on 
Fairless himself, we can’t predict. We think, 
though, \hat in the end he will have to back 
down somehow from the uncompromising 
position he has taken, and that he may have 
to resign as president of Big Steel. We do 
not think majority public opinion will back 
him up in this case. Majority public opinion 
is sometimes decisive in big strikes; and you 
can’t buck the President of the United States, 
a powerful Nation-wide union, and majority 
public opinion all put together. 


OPA Policies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAY LeFEYRE 

or NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 19i6 

Mr. LePEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I Include an ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. Forrest, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso¬ 
ciation: 

NRLDA President Forrest Urges Prompt 

Change in OPA Policies 

S. L. Forrest, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, this week 
Issued the following statement concerning 
the present housing crisis and Government 
moves to help alleviate the situation: 

“No group connected with supplying the 
homes of the Nation is more fully aware of 
the shortage of homes than the 26,000 retail 
lumber dealers located in every town and 
hamlet of the Nation, for they are normally 
responsible for 60 percent to 70 percent of the 
housing built. 

“Lumber dealers are now building up to 
the limit of materials and labor, but these 
at present are Inadequate. 

"It is our belief that the labor shortage 
will correct itself as more men are released 
from the services, but the material shortage 
still depends largely on the actions of Gov¬ 
ernment.’’ 

OPA retards production 

“OPA, while set up to serve a worthy cause, 
is. by its lack of practical and realistic ap¬ 
plication of sound policies, materially bold¬ 
ing back production. 

“OPA's pricing policy is still largely the 
same as before VJ-day. In all the major 
species, except one. it has exactly the "ame 
price schedule in effect now that it used-in 
getting production for war supplies. The 
industry has pleaded with OPA to revise this 
policy and put the emphasis on the items 
needed for home building, rather than things 
needed for shipbuilding, boxing, crating, etc., 
but to no avail. OPA refuses to take sug¬ 
gestions on this point from the groups who 
actually produce the homes, preferring rather 
to follow its own unrealistic policy which is 
the greatest single factor today blocking the 
solution of the lumber shortage problem.” 

OBALBIS must TWLL FUBLXC 

“The lumber dealers have not fought OPA 
and price ceilings up to now, but we feel that 
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our first duty is to those who need homes. 
We have now come to a critical position 
where we must tell the public the real truth. 
OPA must be made to change its policy, or it 
must be done away with. Nothing will head 
off inflation like production of housing and 
this is what we must have. Nothing must be 
allowed to stand in the way. 

“The most potent lobby in Washington to¬ 
day is the OPA lobby and those supporting 
Bociallaed housing. ’These groups are deter¬ 
mined to keep controls in their hands rather 
than give private industry such assistance as 
Government can. This is a time when all 
forces in the Nation must work together to 
get housing, and Congress will have to step 
in and reform OPA or kill it. It is our belief 
that its reformation at the present time 
would be preferable, but its obstructlonistic 
policies must be stemped if we are t produce 
houses in volume, it Is unfortunate when a 
Government agency gets so far away from 
the constructive course for which It was set 
up by Congress. However, since Congress set 
it up. Congress can force a change of policy, 
or it can do away with the office. The way it 
now operates, the remedy is worse than the 
disease.” 

STOP LUAfBER EXPORTS 

“It remains to be seen what the proposed 
pilorlty for veterans will accomplish. The 
crying need, however, is production and all 
other moves, at best, are only sedatives and 
stop-gap measures. With OPA rests the 
greatest responsibility for production. The 
retail lumber dealers hope the OPA can be 
made to realize this, and forced to act be¬ 
fore the wrath of the American people and 
Congress forces its abolition. 

“Export of lumber should be stopped until 
the critical housing shortage is relieved. 

“No Industry should be given a price ad¬ 
vantage over housing—and this Is now being 
done. Railroads are an example of this. 

“The NRLDA membership has been and 
still is behind any practical program that 
will lead to production of the maximum num¬ 
ber of homes. Homes must be built for our 
returning veterans. It must be remembered, 
however, that we can only build up to the 
supply of materials available. 

“Government must recognize that homes 
are built by taking appropriate action and 
not by giving Up service to an Industry. 
Ideologies must not be allowed to interfere 
with constructive action.” 


The Phony Liberalf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VIRQXNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTA’nVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1H6 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub¬ 
mit for the consideration of the Members 
of the House an editorial from the Park¬ 
ersburg News of January 21, 1946, pub¬ 
lished in Parkersburg. W. Va., and edited 
by Mr. Herman E. Gieske. 

The editor, in his usual vigorous style, 
certainly presents an interesting point of 
view regarc^lng the position of the two 
political parties and the use of the word 
’’liberal.” I coinmend it to you as a 
piece of sound reasoning. 

THE PHONT LIBERALS 

Epithet hurling, of course, continues to be 
a great American political pastime. When 
reasonable argument fails, political agitators 
“smear” their opponents with a few choice 
epithets. Fortunately the public is wise to 
this merry game, which in former times, was 
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etUatf miKlHdiiiglBf. vnmk a (mndhdaMm hm 
only ataMr aiMk tHUflttrtlop te hte oppn—nt 
H !• latiAlly oalQr a aaokB aa mm to cow hic 
own wcftkziMC. TtMM It c traw fa motfcm 
day, however,. aWeli la ot a aaocc eutotlc dtar- 
actar. That la for a oontaadar to dapade 
and atooaa tha hall o we d aymbola and abih- 
boia it ha of hla opponaata. Tha iwa of tha 
wotd **Uhai!ml'* ia In point. Formerly It oos- 
notad one of tha hlgliaat and heat forma of 
poUtloal activity. But now aoan tha Com- 
munlata style themselves “liberala." when, as 
everfona kxkova, a dommnnlat dictatorship is 
just about as liberal as a tbumbacrew. It 
tramples minorities into the dust, which 
would be anatbama to any true Ubaral, and 
aboUshaa freedom of apeaeh and freedom of 
the pcoBB. And while wa are on thia theme, 
let It be remembered that any government 
which makes the state all powerful, regi¬ 
ments the people and robs them of tbehr 
liberties. Is not radical, bat reactionary. The 
bhrtoiie constitutional government of the 
united States Is still the most radical govern¬ 
ment In the world, and the Bepuhllcan Party 
as the chief champion of that Oovcmmcnt Is 
still the most cacHcat party in tha world, 
mtantarian rule, or Stalinlun, as espoused 
by the Few Deal, is a return to tyrannies that 
were old when Caesar was In his heyds^. In 
championing the freedom of the Individual 
man the BeputoHcaixa are the true liberals 
of modern times. One hesitates to claim tt, 
only becauee the word **lfbertl**^ haa been ao 
debased and d egr ad ed by idionies who use 
tt only as a mask to eonoeal their atnlster 
deatgiis upon our Republle. 


Hope Buga in Baygaiawif 

BXTBMSI097 OP RBMARKS 
or 

HON.E.CGATifiNGS 

or IBKllfBAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBBBEKTAIXVBS 
Tueadoiir. Jamnmrw 22,124$ 

Mr. QATRING8. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remajita In the Ric- 
oao. 1 include the following editorial by 
Leo Wolman, which appeared In the 
Washington Post of December 20,1M5: 
FacT- Pnta iwo Boaaa, Lm All FamauL Umra, 
Chvaa Laooa Baer Dtal 
(By Leo Wolman) 

Whether or not Qeneral Bfotors should 
have accepted the wage recommendations of 
the fact-finding board Is debatable. Much 
con be said for accepting the board's figure In 
the interest of peace and resumption of pro¬ 
duction, while rejecting the board's argu¬ 
ments and theories and disclaiming reaponal- 
blltty for the eoneequencee of Its recommen- 
datkms. 

But these can be little question that the 
board's report la unsatisfactory and ama- 
teurlaii. If this la what we may expect from 
faet^ftttdliig boordB. me lem we have of them 
the better The figure of ItA cents an hour, 
arrived at by the board. Is an arbitrary figure 
bmed on hallaf that every b ody, and Qenaral 
Motors more than aU, will make lota of money 
In 1046 and tha years to follow, and hence 
should pay 10.6 tnataart of 13.6 cents. 

The way the board handles apedfic fanta 
and argumenta la an Index to validity of 
the entire report. Only a does reading will 
disclose the uncertain foundation on which 
the board's conclusions rest. 
mPOKTAirr rAcroas toNoasD m TAKi-Roacs pat 

Wuttt cMoualy malntenamse of taksphoine 
pay was a prime oo sisklera tloo in the hoard's 
eolcidatiQiix. But in dMlIag with mf>lmat,ea, 
It omitarefetanee to re l evaat hut emhaxvate- 
lug Itams and, for all pr act ical p urpo a m , 
makes decistons on highly Important ques¬ 


tions of poUcy tSmt woidd man to go hcfond 
the board'a authority. Thua m Us emspir* 
tatlons of future take-home pay, it makes no 
allowan^ for gains from lowered taxes or 
retentlMi af earnlnga dedusted during me 
war to pay for war bonds. Tet, both oF these 
Items were regularly subtracted by Oovem- 
ment ageneka In the aetimataa tbey made of 
actual take-home pay during the war. 

But the major decision of the hoard Is to 
reject Qeneral lfotor*a view that the work¬ 
week will average 46 hours and to accept the 
union’s contention that it win average close 
to 40. Thia decision, of course, determined 
the final result. Qeneral Motors pointed out 
that take-home pay on a 45-hour wsek would 
exceed war earnings by a substantial amount, 
even if no aUovrance were made for savings 
from taxes and discontinuanoe of pay-roll 
deductions. The board electa to reject the 
45-hour week and, thus, prejudices an futiTre 
negotiatfons coneeming this matter not only 
between GM and UAW, but between any com¬ 
pany and union. 

Apparently the board anttctpatea no sav¬ 
ings from Increased productivity since It 
seems to think productivity will be no greater 
in 1(M6 than in IMl. The union estimates a 
5>percent increase, though claiming it might 
exceed 10. The company aims to restore the 
productivity of 1090. on this imp o r t ant 
issue, the board seems far from clear. 

bb om b mtm wat to paoaaoTX anuemAnMa 

Likewise on the matter of down-grading, 
the board flnda ft hard to make tacts fit the 
theocy. The average flgurea mem to dsow 
no toes from down-grading, but the hoard 
ooBCtudee **tliere is an. ehtment of loes of 
eamlngB through down-grading and demo¬ 
tion which, through it cannot be measured, 
should he given eonie weii^t.*' 

The report ends with e general disclaimer 
to the effect that the QM caee wea dedded 
on Ha ’‘own partieular merits** and. hence, 
what the hoard said in that caee was no 
guide to generel wage pohey. That may he 
the Intention. But the figure eet wiU come 
ctose to being the figure below which unions 
will refuse to settle. 

Whet this ell amounts to is that labor ne¬ 
gotiators can do better with the Gkjvemment 
than with employers. Therefore, they een 
afford to lift their deraends, refuse to setUe 
on what empla 3 rer 8 offer and wait until they 
get a better offw from the Oovemment. This 
seems a queer way to promote collective bar¬ 
gaining and avoid strikes. 


Btug Hm MSen Hmm 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PHIUP J. PHtUUN 

OF MAS8ACHVSBTT8 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRS8SNTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,194$ 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Spenker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo 
oaa, 1 indvide the following editorial 
from the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item 
of January 16,1646: 

BSnfO TKV SOLDXXaS HOMB 

It is apparent to all who read that the 
brasen attempt to keep men in the Army re¬ 
gardless of necessity or points has now 
reached a stage where every parent, relative, 
and friend of Clteton and vicinity World War 
n veterane who are still in unifonn should 
take their pens In band and In scorching, 
burning Bni^iMi demand of Oongiees that it 
move at ooea and take aMrmattve etepa that 
will resnlt in the tmmediBte reinm to the 
United Slstoe of dm hundreds of thofusands of 
soldiers la the European sad Paoifie theaters 
of operation who are merely marking time in 


I d Ma ess under the inexcusable conduct of 
the hlglMr-ufia who heve edopted a plan 
whieh they believe will ooattmie them in 
their jobs and aid m aaddllBg on the Button 
the Maimer and m e n acing psogr e a tt oi shack- 
hag the youth of Aaerlea to a war machine 
dartag the yeers when they shouid he af¬ 
forded edoeatloDel fecimiea that win equip 
them for oonstmctlve work in this Nation 
Instead of training them to kill. "tMim and 
destioy la unholy, unrigtateoue, unjustified 
and unnecesaaxy were. 

The latest and most threatening gesture 
of the domteeerhiig hrese hate is the order 
that issues of Stars and Stripes shall no 
longer oarry a word of er tttn is m by OFs be¬ 
cause they are being kept la a eDaditkin bor¬ 
dering cm slavery whoi they are entHIcd by 
every argument and fact to bo letumed to 
the United States and honombly diaeharged. 

Shades of Busalai Have we, in the United 
States, reached the point where dsspoilers of 
clvUlsatlon strutting in officers' untforma can 
clamp down on the freedom of the press in 
this unpceoedented and mthlem manner? 

Were not them Ql'k tM when they were 
tom from their homea and put Into uniform 
that they were fighting for the four free¬ 
doms? 

And DOW they are figuratively and literally 
Informed that they cannot voMe their views 
In any Issue of Stars and Stripes, which to 
date has been the medium through which 
they oould expreei themeeivea. 

So. after ail, the noble stetement that they 
were to fight for freedom was only a loo- 
percent lie fashioned by a gang of diabolical 
egolsU bent on deetruetlon at any cost and 
at the expense of the Uvea of countlesB thou¬ 
sands of the Matlon*B young men who de- 
servsd a better fate. 

The outhreeka In Germany, the PhlUp- 
ptnes, Hawaii, Chleutta, and elsewhere were 
helled with glee by member a of the famines 
and Irlenda of Gt’s in the United States as 
fully justified and aa harbingers of early ac¬ 
tion looking to the Immediate return to this 
country of the men now resenting their con- 
Unusd retentiOB In the Army. 

There is not the slightest question in the 
minds of veterans who have recently been 
dlaefaarged and returned to thOr hooiee that 
redspioyaent has bsen deliberately slowed 
down in order to bolster up and force un- 
American compuleory mllttaiy training on the 
country. 

Many ofthe snen who here been discharged 
say the point system is a joke, and has been 
used as a two-edged sword to keep men in 
uniform instead of getting them out. 

An unconscionable gang of generals and 
colonels is seeking to eontlmie playing war 
in order that they may retain commands, and 
thus prevent their being deposed to their 
permanent grades of majors and lieutenants. 

M any other soldiers believe that one of 
the primary objects in balking redeploymeut 
is to support the United States State Depart¬ 
ment in Its impertalistie program. 

Soldiers who have been courageous enough 
to express themselves in mass meetings and 
pa r ad e s and In hot cablegrams to the higher- 
upa are on solid ground as flat promises made 
by the palsied War Department have been 
wilfully and flagrantly flouted time and again. 

The soldiers were told that when shipping 
was available they ccmld come home. Ample 
shipping is now available and has been for 
some time in both the European and Pacific 
theaters of war. 

They were told that all men would he sent 
home as soon as they were eligible for dis¬ 
charge, but it Is a matter of record that thou¬ 
sands who have all the quattflcatlonB are still 
being held In uniform overseas with little or 
no expectation of thefr being brought to the 
Staten 

They were told that Marsh 20 had been set 
as the date of discharge of all men with two 
or more years of service, but thousands who 
poeesss this qualification are now told they 
must remain overseas indefinitely. 
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The nasty mess results from the failure 
to provide for the transition period between 
war and peace, according to so astute a com¬ 
mentator as David Lawrence. The War De¬ 
partment fiddled and devoted itself to ex¬ 
traneous controversies such as the proposed 
merger of the Army and Navy Departments 
and the compulsory military training fetish 
and never have a thought to the necessities 
of the hour. 

It failed to decide how long troops would 
be needed in the European and Pacific areas 
and what missions must be arranged. 

The stupidity of the Department is best il¬ 
lustrated by the red-faced admission of Sec¬ 
retary of War Patterson that he did not know 
that points were not given for Army service 
since last September, all of which bears out 
the opinion of many Massachusetts Con¬ 
gressmen that as an executive he has been 
a failure and ought to be filling a Judgeship 
because his equipment is more Judicial than 
administrative. 

Drew Pearson is another commentator who 
pans the War Department for its inertia in 
dealing with demobilization and in ignor¬ 
ing what has appeared in servicemen’s news¬ 
papers. in thousands of letters that poured 
in on him and other commentators as well as 
Senators and Congressmen, all indicating that 
resentment at their treatment had reached 
the boiling point after having been brewing 
for months and months 

He says the resentment springs from a sense 
of injustice and frustration and agrees with 
other commentators that the War Depart¬ 
ment deliberately slowed up demobilization 
in order to put the heat on conscription. 

Nor are the Ql's happy about McNameyl 
statement that low-point men might now 
come home earlier than hlgh-point soldiers 
whose services are considered more essential, 
which, they know full well, means paving the 
way for the return of Senators* sons, football 
players, and anybody who can exercise politi¬ 
cal pull, provided they make themselves suf¬ 
ficiently nonessential. 

Of course, the effect of this McNamey order 
was to add to the resentment of the GI*b and 
to stimulate the determination to make 
themselves just as nonessential as possible 
and thus place a premimn on inefficiency. 
The man who is doing a good job has to stay 
on and the one who does a poor job and is 
nonessential can come home. 

The soldiers well know that the claim of 
the **brsss hats" that fast discharge of men 
makes for inefficiency is the "bunk** and 
doesn’t bear the light of day, as for instance, 
the Brooks Hospital Center, at San Antonio. 
Tex. which handled 10.000 patients at its 
peak but now is down to less than 2.000, yet 
its s^aff continues at 76 percent of what it 
was at the peak period. Scores of similar 
cases are known and cited by the soldiers to 
contradict the claims of the Army officials. 

It is high time for concerted action and not 
mere bombastic promises and words. 

The complaints aired by the Ol’s at one of 
the mass meetings oi Germany that their 
friends in the United Stater have gone back 
on them are Justified in many quarters. 

The opportunity now presents itself to 
overcome this complaint by appealing to Con^ 
gress to cut the filthy mess of red tape and 
delay that now binds overseas soldiers. 


Opium; World Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF BCXNNBSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. 1 


Include the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of January 19. 
1946: 

OFXUM: world aODfACl—‘UIIITXD rtatbz uroid 

TO TAKE UP CUDGELS ONCE MORE AGAINST THIS 

ENEMY OP ALL NATIONS 

(By Disturbed Observer) 

The war and its close have dramatically 
brought the opium problem once more to 
the attention of the world. General Mao- 
Arthur’s prompt handling of the situation in 
Japan bame at an opporttme and critical 
moment. By the use of this insidious drug 
as a weapon of war. the Japanese sought to 
paralyze the resistance of the Chinese. To¬ 
day the flood of opium is riding at high tide 
throughout Asia—a constant menace to the 
thousands of American troops stationed in 
the East. The war may be over, but it will 
be months, if not years, before our soldiers 
and sailora leave the continent of Asia. 

While MacArthur has put the spotlight 
on Japan, it is to be noted that it is largely 
opium from Iran that Japan Imported to 
manufacttire into its sinister derivatives, 
heroin and morphine. Iran produces, rough¬ 
ly. 600 tons of opium a year. In Iran the 
United States had some 80.000 American 
troops to guard lend-lease goods going to 
Russia. A fleet of ships brought the goods 
to ports in the Persian Gulf, and on these 
ships were many thousands of American sea¬ 
men. With little or no control exercised in 
this ancient land, opium peddlers roamed 
the streets and bazaars. For a minimum 
price it was possible to procure this drug, 
which if resold in the United States or black 
market would bring 20 times the original 
cost. 

The women of America, learning of this 
menace to their sons and husbands in the 
East, protested to the Government, begging 
that immediate steps be taken to protect 
them. The outcry of the women brought 
Representative Walter B. Judd, of Minnesota, 
to the rescue, who introduced a resolution 
in Congress asking the President to urge the 
opium-producing countries to restrict the 
cultivation of the poppy plant to legitimate 
needs. The resolution was passed unani¬ 
mously by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President. This was over 2 
years ago. 

8o far but one country has taken seriously 
the appeal of the United States. Last sum¬ 
mer Afghanistan replied that she bad de¬ 
termined to cease completely the production 
of opium. We are still waiting for action on 
the part of Iran and India. In Asia today 
there remain three countries in which opium 
is produced on a large Bcale--Chlna, Iran, 
and India. In Korea, to, a smaller degree, the 
Japanese forced the planting of the poppy. 

We know that China bitterly opposed the 
use of opium for a century and more. By 
1916 the country had all but eliminated the 
scourge and had stringent laws to prevent 
its use or production. Then came the ruth¬ 
less attempts of the Japanese to reinstate 
opium. With the defeat of Japan, however, 
the Chinese government is making every 
effort once more to eradicate the evil. 

Whle the British and Netherlands posses¬ 
sions in the East were In the hands of the 
Japanese, it was unequivocally declared by 
both governments that when their terri¬ 
tories were freed they intended to abolish the 
opium monopolies and forbid the use of 
opium. Equally gratifying at this time was 
Great Britain's public acceptance of Ameri¬ 
ca's long-expressed opinion that only by 
controlling the production of opium could 
the problem ever be solved. 

After the Far Bast colonies had been re¬ 
stored, it was h^ped that Great Britain * 
would Immediately enforce the terms of her 
war declarations, both as to the abdUshment 
of her opium monopolies and the use eC 


opium In the countries once more under her 
control. Instead there comes drifting out 
of the East the old and familiar assertton 
that, after all the use of the opium by the 
oriental la not really injurious. 

Despite the appeal of the United States 
2 years ago, opium is stiU being produced in 
both Iran and India with the knowledge and 
consent of their governments, and from these 
countries large quantities of opium are en¬ 
tering the UnltecTStates and the illicit traffic 
of the world. 

With war restrictions removed and the 
shipping routes once more open to commerce, 
unless immediate steps are taken to check 
the enormous overproduction of opium in 
the East, the United States and the world 
will soon be flooded with this devastating 
drug. 

Why has this pernicious evil been revived? 
Nearly 40 years ago President Theodore 
Roosevelt dragged it from its hiding place 
in the Far East and put it on the inter¬ 
national stage for solution. He at once 
abolished the opium monopoly we had in¬ 
herited from Spain in the Philippines and 
closed the opium dens, declaring the United 
States would never take revenue based on 
the corruption of an eastern people whom 
we had undertaken to protect. 

Under the leadership of the United States, 
definite progress was being made in solving 
the problem up to the outbreak of the First 
World War. At its conclusion and under the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, ^e opium 
problem was taken from the leadership of 
the United States and the Jurisdiction of The 
Hague and placed in the hands of a com¬ 
mittee of the League of Nations In Geneva 
for solution—a committee composed prima¬ 
rily of the governments whose colonies in 
Asia were largely dependent upon their opium 
revenue. After 20 years in the hands of this 
committee, the opium problem still remained 
unsolved. 

Is it not time for the United States to 
resume the initiative and put an end to this 
recognized curse and evil? We have wasted 
time enough in exchanging futile notes with 
foreign offtees and attending opium confer* 
encee. Months are spent in the preparation 
and transmission of letters and months again 
before the receipt of an evasive and unsatis¬ 
factory reply—concluding invariably with 
the proposal for calling another conference 
to take place at some indefinite date. It 
should be of interest to note that the opium 
problem was discussed by an international 
commission at Shanghai as long ago as 1909, 
at three international opium conferences at 
the Hague, and more recently at three simi¬ 
lar conferences at Geneva under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Seven conferences 
in all. 

It is generally understood that the au¬ 
thority over the opium problem previously 
vested in the League of Nations will be trans¬ 
ferred to the United Nations Organization. 
But there are more direct methods of solving 
this problem than leaving it to the discre¬ 
tion of such a committee—where lor two 
decades secondary and ineffective measures 
have been interminably discussed. 

It is time evasions and delays should end 
and that east and west alike be delivered 
from a common menace. 

Why does the United States hold back from 
taking up the cudgels once more against this 
evil? The world knows we have no ulterior 
motive, no political or financial gain in view. 
This count^ has steadily refused to permit 
the production of this dangerous drug within 
its borders and has stringent laws to pre¬ 
vent It. 

To an extraordinary extent America seems 
to have won the confidence of the nations 
of the world, both large and small, who look 
hers for leadership in this dark hour. It Is 
up to us to show we deserve this trust. 
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Veterani’ Priorily in Pnrdtase of Snrplut 
WarGMdi 

. SXTJCNSION OF REMARKS 

HON.CIlAluisE.CLASON 

XN ram qousb op rsprbbbntativbs 
Tue$daw» January 22,1946 

Mr. CLA80N. Mr. Speaker, since my 
short speech on the floor of the House 
last Thursday calling attention to the 
miserable treatment accorded to vet¬ 
erans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the purchase of 'surplus 
Army motor vehicles. I am advised by 
Mr. Ross Williams, sales manager of the 
Consumer Goods Division of the RFC 
here in Washington, that he is calling 
for a report of the entire situation. He 
has told me that he will check on the 
situation and report what the facts are. 

Obviously there is something wrong 
when the RFC has had in its possession 
hundreds of motor vehicles and failed to 
dispose of them promptly and fairly. 
In the city of Springfield alone 500 vet¬ 
erans have received certificates from 
another Government agency indicating 
that they are entitled to purchase them. 
Unfortunately, these veterans, there¬ 
after, have been tossed around with loss 
of time and money to each of them. 

For more than 3 months these certifi¬ 
cates have not been honored by the RFC. 
although the veterans go to Fort Devens 
and select the particular vehicles which 
they wish to purchase. 

In support of the complaints made by 
these World War 11 veterans, 1 include 
with my remarks the following letter 
from Mr. Arthur A. Qullbault, adjutant 
for Post No. 277 of the American Legion 
in Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Such letters deserve prompt attention 
and should bring results. 

Post No. 277, Inc.. American Legion, 

iftdian Orchard, Mass., January 16,1946. 
The Fonorable Oharlss R. Clason^ 

Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dkar Mr. Oonoressman ; At the meeting of 
this post held on January 10, 1946, it was 
voted to bring to your attention for definite 
action the complaints of several of our mem¬ 
bers relative to the muddied situation in 
the handling of surplus war goods and equip¬ 
ment. 

For instance, the Smaller War Plants at 
1200 Main Street, Springfield, on December 
27. 1945, notified our members that a lot 
No. 18, trucks and cars, would be sold at 
Whlttemore Arsenal, Ayers. Mass. They went 
down there, and as per instructions from a 
Mr. Pope, they picked out several numbers 
ir that lot. and then were told to go to No. 
600 Washington Street, Boston, to see Mr. 
Brown. There, they were told that Spring- 
field had no right to release that lot of trucks. 
The Springfield SmsUer War Plants otOoe 
claims to have a letter from Washington 
releasing that lot No. 18. We are told that 
Mr. Lee Manley, regional director of the 
Springfield oflioe. showed our; veterans the 
utmost courtesy and oonsideratkm as far as 
his end of the business was ooncerned. 

It Is quite obvious. Mr. Oongreseman, that 
the above confusion between the various 
bureaus having to do with the same work 
is a source of much annoyance to the vet¬ 
erans. not to mention the unnecessary ex¬ 


pense they have to Incur going to these va¬ 
rious places for nothing. Other similar com¬ 
plaints hav come to us before of the eeme 
nature. 

We submit that It Is about time that 
headquarters in Washington get together 
with ite field re prese ntatives and Issue uni¬ 
form orders and communications relative to 
carrying on ite work, and that this **vet- 
erane* priority" be Uved up to in spirit and 
letter of the law. 

You have Post No. 277's permlseion to use 
this letter any way you wish to help you 
clear up this muddled situation so that our 
veterans will get the proper treatment. 

With our beet wishes for your continued 
health and success, and our thanks for your 
kind consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

Arthur A. Quilbault, 

Adjutant. 


Cart of the Pliyaically HaiidicApped 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSFSESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to establisli a 
Federal Commission for the Physically 
Handicapped. 

The objective of this measure is to 
bring into one natural orbit certain Fed¬ 
eral activities which deal with problems 
of the handicapped, but which are not 
nov Integrated and coordinated as they 
very obviously should be; and to provide 
the thus established Federal Commission 
for the Physically Handicapped with ade¬ 
quate authority to deal with the varied 
problems of the 25,000,000 physically 
handicapped citizens of the United 
States. 

I believe this bill to be a vei-y thorough 
approach to these problems. It was de¬ 
veloped. after long study and practical 
experience, by the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped, the na¬ 
tional organization which has projected 
a number of very worth-while measures 
enacted by the Congress on behalf of the 
disabled, and follows the very elaborate 
studies made by a special committee of 
this House headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania LMr. Kzllzy]. 

Mr. Paul A. Strachan, president of 
AFPH, states: 

The bill represents an effort to establish 
an agency wherein handicapped may, upon 
proper application and certification, enter— 
be medically, surgically, or therapeutically 
treated; be provided such education and 
training as may enable the individual to 
pursue a profeeslon or trade; be placed at 
suitable, gainful employment; and to have 
such supervision as may be necessary to piT>p- 
erly fit him. or her, Into a suitable environ¬ 
ment of social and economic life. 

It is plain, Mr. Speaker, that the Con¬ 
gress should take immediate steps to de¬ 
velop an over-all program, the purpose 
of which would be to restore to physical 
usefulness millions of our citizens who, 
otherwise, must continue to be a drain 
upon their families, communities. States, 
and the Nation itself. 


Enactment of this bill will concentrate, 
within proper limits, needful services for 
physically handicapped citizens, so that 
the Congress, the Chief Executive, and 
the pe<mle of the United States will, at 
all times, know what is required In this 
field; how many disabled apply; how 
many are being treated, trained, and 
placed; the over-all costs, and the final 
results—all of which, because of the con¬ 
fusion of activities under existing condi¬ 
tions is well-nigh Impossible to even 
estimate. 

For the years ahead, when America 
will be under the greatest strain any 
nation in the world has ever experienced, 
we will be in better position to meet these 
tremendous demands upon our strength 
and resources, if our people are provided 
with the meant to needed rehabilita¬ 
tion and physical regeneration, so that 
they may take their part in conserving 
and building up our national resources, 
and thereby experience the pride that 
comes from shouldering a part of the 
load, and, above all, earning their own 
way. In short, being producers of 
wealth, instead of mere tax-eaters. 

I hope we may act upon this measure 
promptly, so that we may thus discharge 
our obligation to these poor unfortu¬ 
nates, many of whom are imfairly con¬ 
demned to a life of idleness and despair 
because of injury or disease which they 
do not have the means to remedy. We 
should not—we must not—deal with this 
situation in any niggardly way. but. 
boldly seize this opportunity to do what 
I firmly believe this bill will do—put 
many of our handicapped citizens in 
position to earn a decent living. 

A bill to establish a Federal Commission for 

the PhysicaUy Handicapped, to define Its 

duties, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc.. That there is hereby 
created and established an agency of the 
United States to be known as the Federal 
Commission for the Physically Handicapped, 
which shall administer the provisions of this 
act, and all activities outlined in the follow¬ 
ing titles: 

TtTLT. T. PIDXRAL COMMISSION FOR THe' 
PHTBXCALLT HANDICAPPED 

Section 101. There is hereby created a Fed¬ 
eral Commission for the Physically Handi¬ 
capped. which shall be an agency of the 
United States Department of labo^. with the 
personnel, powers, and duties hereinafter set 
forth. 

Sec. 102. The Federal Commission for the 
PhysicaUy Handicapped (hereinafter referred 
to as the Commission) shaU consist of seven 
members, as follows: 

A president and a secretary, each of whom 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

The director of the present Office of Voca¬ 
tional RehabUitation, and the principal em¬ 
ployment specialist for physlcaUy handi¬ 
capped in present charge of special units for 
handlcapp^, now in United States Employ¬ 
ment Service offices. 

A repmentative of the Chlldrenbt Bureau, 
to be designated by the Secretary of Labor, 
who shaU be experienoad in dealing with the 
problexzks oi crippled and handicapped chil¬ 
dren. 

A representative of the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice, to be designated by the Surgeon General, 
who shall be a qualified medical officer and 
shall serve as the medical officer of the Com¬ 
mission. 
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A representative of the Civil Service Com* 
mission, to be designated by the Commission, 
who shall be experienced in dealing with the 
problems of physically handicapped citlnens. 

The President of the Commission shall re¬ 
ceive a salary of $12,000 a year; the Secretary. 
$10,000 a year; the Executive Assistant, to be 
designated from among the members of the 
Commission by the President, $0,600. and all 
other members. $9,000 a year: Provided, That 
this shall not be construed to effect a de¬ 
crease in the oompensctlon of any member 
designated from persons already In the em¬ 
ploy of the Government. 

Members designated by the President shall 
serve tor a term of 7 years, and shall be eligi¬ 
ble for reappointment. Those designated by 
the Surgeon General, the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission. and the Secretary of Labor, shall 
serve for a term of 6 years, or at the will of 
the appointing authority. 

Sac. 108 The Office of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation is transferred from the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency to the Commission, with all 
personnel, records, and balances of appropri¬ 
ations All special units for handicapped 
now operating in the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service, are transferred to the Commis¬ 
sion, vOgether with all personnel, records, and 
appropriations, but shall continue to func¬ 
tion operationally in the field or local offices 
of th« United States Employment Service 
and/or State units. 

SBC. 104 The Commission is authorised to 
employ personnel necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this act, and to fix their rates of 
pay in accordance with the Classlflcatlon Act 
of 1923, as amended. Whenever practicable, 
persons so appointed shall be drawn from 
otherwise qualified but physically handi¬ 
capped applicants. 

TXTLB n. FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 201. It is hereby declared that the 
general welfare of the United States requires 
the extension of employment opportunities 
to persons handicapped by physical disability, 
and the imposition upon employers in indus¬ 
try, having contracts with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment or any agency or corporation there¬ 
of. of a requirement, in filling vacancies, that 
they place and retain in employment fixed 
proportions of persona qualified to work, but 
handicapped by disablement from obtaining 
employment; that facilities be provided for 
occupational rehabilitation, including medi¬ 
cal and therapeutic treatment and physical 
and vocational training; and that such em¬ 
ployers in industry, having contracts with 
the Federal Government or any agency or 
corpora rion thereof, shall be advised and aid¬ 
ed In the introduction of work methods and 
the adjustment of tools, appliances and 
machinery necessary to accomodate certain 
types of disablement. 

8ec, 202. (a) It shall be the function of the 
Commission. In the effectuation of the policy 
determined in section 201: 

To provide for medical, surgical, and ther¬ 
apeutic treatments, the application of pros¬ 
thetic or orthopedic appliances, hearing aids, 
eyeglasses, and such other devices as may. by 
their use. enable physically handicapped In¬ 
dividuals to become proficient physically so 
ns to be able to cam their own living, wholly 
or In part; 

To provide for education and training of 
physically handicapped citlsens: and 

To provide, w'henever possible, for their 
suitable employment through proper place¬ 
ment. 

(b) The Commlsaion shall continue all 
functions of the Office of Vocational Rehabil¬ 
itation. and of the Special Units for Handi¬ 
capped in the United States Bmpl 03 rment 
Service, at the time of their transfer under 
this act. It shall establish separate divisions, 
under qualified experts, for special work with 
the blind, the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
cardiacs, tuberculous, poliomyelitics, epilep¬ 
tics, amputees, and any other large or distinct 
groups of physically handicapp^. 


(c) It shall be the duty of the Oommls- 
sion to— 

(1) Collect, tabulate, and make public 
statistics pertaining to the physically 
handicapped; 

(2) Ascertain what fields of employment 
are available to the physically handicapped 
and make such information public; 

(3) Acquaint employers in private indus¬ 
try with the special capabilities of the physi¬ 
cally handicapped, and encoiuage their em¬ 
ployment. where feasible and practicable, on 
an equal footing with the nonhandicapped; 

(4) qpoperate with public and private 
agencies, organizations, and individuals In 
the medical and vocational rehabilitation 
and placement in suitable employment of 
physically handicapped citizens. 

Sec. 203. The Commission shall appoint an 
Advisory Council on Employment of the 
Handicapped, to consist of six members, two 
of whom shall be selected from Hate sub¬ 
mitted by bona fide labor organizations; two 
from the public and two from employers. 
The President of the Commission, ex officio, 
shall be Chairman of the Advisory Council. 
The Council shall act in an advisory capacity 
to the Commission, and shall meet not less 
than twice yearly, or upon call of the Chair¬ 
man. Appointed members shall be entitled 
to traveling and other necessary expenses 
and to a per diem of $25 per day for each 
day of actual eervioe. 

TITLE xn. BBOISTEB OF QUALIFIBO DXSABLXO 
PBBSON8 

8ec. 301. The Commission shall establish 
and maintain a register of qualified disabled 
persons, hereinafter referred to as the regis¬ 
ter. The register shall be kept In such form, 
and entries and alterations or removals of 
entries shall be made in such manner, as the 
Commission may by regulation prescribe A 
person whose name Is, for the time being, on 
the register, is hereafter referred to as a 
registrant. 

Sec. 802. Qualifications for entry of the 
name of any person on the register shall be 
established by regulations of the Commis¬ 
sion. Such regulations shall afford reason¬ 
able assurance— 

(a) That the disabled person is 18 years of 
age or over; 

(b) That he is a resident of the State In 
which he applies for registration; or, if his 
disability was sustained while in the mer¬ 
chant marine service of the United States, 
that he was such a resident of the date of 
entry into such service. 

(c) That he is capable of entering into 
and keeping employment under the condi¬ 
tions in accordance with which, under this 
act, employment may be offered him. 

Sec. 303. Applicants for entry on the reg¬ 
ister shall make application to the Com¬ 
mission, through its Special Service to Handi¬ 
capped Units, at any local office of the United 
States Employment Service. The Commis¬ 
sion may, by regulation, prescribe the method 
of examining applications and procedures 
for passing upon applications. If, upon 
examination as prescribed, the Commission 
Is satisfied that an applicant Is a qualified 
disabled person, and that his handicap is 
likely to continue for 6 months or more 
from date of application, and be meets all 
qualifications prescribed by the Commission 
imder section 802, his name shall be entered 
upon the register. If at any time the Com¬ 
mission is satisfied that any person whose 
name is on the register no longer meete the 
prescribed qualifications, it shall remove his 
name from the register. 

A person who ceases to be so registered, at 
a time when he is in employment with any 
employer, and who thereafter continues, with 
only such separation as is mentioned in sec¬ 
tion 401 <8) in employment with that em¬ 
ployer, or with a person taking over in suc¬ 
cession to, or Jointly with that employer, a 


businees or. establishment in which the reg¬ 
istrant was employed, shall be treated as a 
registrant for the purpose of the applica¬ 
tion of this act to that employer or his sue- 
cessor. as aforesaid. 

Bao. 804. The term ''qualified disabled per¬ 
son" as used in this act means a person who. 
on account of congenita] deformity, or of 
injury or disease, it substantially handi¬ 
capped in obtaining or keeping employment, 
or in undertrking work on his own account 
of a kind which, apart from such deformity, 
injury, or disease, would be suited to his 
age, experience, and quallflcations. 

TXTLI XV. BMPLOTMBNT OF tBOiaTlANTZ 

Sxc. 401 (a). (1) As used in this act. Vem- 
ployer". means any individual, or the legal 
repreaentative of a deceased individual, and 
any organization (including partnership, as¬ 
sociation, trust, estate, Joint-stock company* 
insurance company, or corporation, whether 
domestic or foreign) or the receiver, trustee 
in bankruptcy, trustee or successor thereof, 
which has in its employment 10 or more 
individuals. 

(2) "Employment" meaxu) service per¬ 
formed for Twmuneratlon. Including, but not 
limited to, service under a master and ser¬ 
vant relationship existing In fact or under a 
contract of hire, whether written or oral, 
express or implied, and Including service per¬ 
formed for a State or a political subdivision 
of a State, or an instrumentality of either. 

(8) "Taking into emploirment" shall not 
be construed to include (a) the reemploy¬ 
ment by an employer of a person previously 
in his emploirment, after a separation at¬ 
tributable to the employee's Illness, or being 
on vacation, or to other temporary causes; 
(b) the taking into employment, by a person 
taking over a business or establishment in 
succession to, or Jointly with, another person 
who was carrying it on immediately before 
that time, of any person employed by i/hat 
business or establishment at the date of such 
taking over. 

(b) With respect to part-time employ¬ 
ment, or to employment part-time with one 
employer and part-time with another, or 
with the samt employer part-time in one 
class of en 4 )loymeut and part-time in an¬ 
other, the Commission may by regulation 
prescribe the extent to which such employ¬ 
ment shall be regarded as employment with¬ 
in the purview of this act. 

Sxc. 402. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
employer, in filling vacancies, to take into 
employment registrants to the number ascer¬ 
tained to be his quota under the provisions 
of subsection (c) of this section. Except as 
otherwise provided in this act, no employer 
shall, at any time, take into employment any 
person other than a registrant if. immediately 
after the taking in of that registrant, the 
number of registrants in his employ would 
be less than his quota. This requirement 
shall not apply (1) to an employer’s taking or 
offering to take into his employment any per¬ 
son whom it would have been his duty, apart 
from this section, to take into his employ¬ 
ment by virtue either of any Federal statute, 
or of any agreement to reinstate, entered into 
before the effective date of this act; (2) to an 
employer's taking into his employment any 
person under permit issued by the Commis¬ 
sion. if at the time there are no registrants, 
or an insufficient number of registrants capa¬ 
ble of performing the work 

(b) No employer shall discontinue his em- 
plojnment of a registrant if such discontinu¬ 
ance would result in reducing the number of 
registrants In his employ below his quota, 
except (1) for reasonable cause, or (2) In con¬ 
formity wltb the terms and conditions of 
employment with respect to eeparatlons, 
transfers, or reemplo:ment then In effect in 
the plant or place of employment by virtue 
of an agreement between such employer and 
the workers, or (8) by virtue of laws affecting 
the tenure in employment. 

(c) The quota of an employer at any time 
Shall be a number aaoertalned in acoordailce 
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With this lubaectlon. (1) Standard percent¬ 
age shall be Axed by the Commission and 
Shan be: For planta, industries, or offlces or 
other businesses employing less than 100 per¬ 
sons. not less than 1 percent of the total 
number of persons employed: for any such 
bUBlneas employing over 100 but less than 
1,000 persons, not les than percent of the 
total number employed; and for any business 
employing over 1.000 persons, not less than 
a percent of the total number employed. 
(2) A special percentage shall be determined 
hy the Commission to govern emplosrment In 
any particular trade or industry, or branch 
thereof, coming within the scope of this act. 
or employment with any class of employer, 
whenever In the opinion of the Commission 
a percentage either greater or smaller than 
the standard percentage ought to be assigned, 
on the ground of distinctive characteristics 
In the particular.employment proposed, with 
respect to Its suitability for disabled persons. 

(d) Any employer violating or failing to 
comply with the provisions of this act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to 
a fine of not less than $100, nor more than 
$1,000. The fact that the making, termina¬ 
tion, or modification of a contract may In¬ 
volve a violation of this act, however, shall 
not affect the operation In law of the con¬ 
tract, or Its termination or modification, as 
the case may be. 

TITLE V. PEBSONAL CATASTSOPHE LOANS 

8bc. 601. The Commission shall establish a 
revolving loan fund, which shall be funded 
with an Initial sum of $6.000XXX). which is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap¬ 
propriated. From this fund the Commission 
shall make personal catastrophe loans as 
hereafter determined 

Sec. 602. **Peraonal catastrophe," as used 
In this title, is defined as any Injury, disease 
or physical defect such that the use of a 
prosthetic or orthopedic appliance, a bear¬ 
ing aid, eyeglasses, or other devices, would 
enable the individual affected to return to 
useful and gainful employment. 

Sec. 603. Any person may apply to the 
Commission for a loan under this title. In 
such form as the Commission may. by reg¬ 
ulation, prescribe. Before making any loan, 
the Commission shall make such investiga¬ 
tions as may be necessary, and shall certify 
that the applicant is worthy and of good 
character, and that he appears likely, with 
the help of a loan, to be restored to useful 
and gainful employment, and that he has 
not the Instant means of independent ac¬ 
tion. The Commission may advise appli¬ 
cants. on request, as to types of appliances, 
but each applicant shall have free choice of 
the appliance or device best suited to his 
Individual needs. 

Bsc. 604. Loans under this title shall in no 
Instance exceed $600. and shall In every case 
be secured by personal note of the ap¬ 
plicant, conditioned to make repayment 
monthly, when employed, or otherwise pos¬ 
sessed of funds, with Interest at a rate not 
higher than 2 percent per annum. 

TITLE VI. NONVSASIBLX CASES 

Bsc. 601. Physically handicapped citizens 
of the United States who, upon application 
to the Commission, are certified by it as non- 
feaalble for rehabilitation, and who are to¬ 
tally and permanently disabled and are with¬ 
out means of livelihood or support, shall be 
paid, by the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Board the sum of $80 a 
month, beginning with the month following 
that in which the Commission's certification 
is filed with the Social Security Boafd. 

TITLE .vn. COOPEEATZVB ENTERPRISES FOR 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec. 701. (a) Ihe sum of $10,000,000 Is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap¬ 
propriated. for* -the fiscal year 1047, and 
$6,000,000 annually tor each of the 6.years 
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thereafter, for establishing and maintaining 
special industries for physically handicapped 
citizens. 

Sec, 702. Out of the foregoing sums the 
Commission is authorized and empowered to 
make loans to persons, corporations. States, 
Territories, or subdivisions or agencies there¬ 
of, municipalities, people's utility districts, 
and cooperative, nonprofit or limited divi¬ 
dend associate organizations organized under 
the laws of any State or Territory, for the 
purpose of financing work projects for physi¬ 
cally handicapped persons, primarily drawn 
from the group termed "nonfeaalble" for re¬ 
habilitation. and requiring special conditions 
of employment and training, such as is now 
afforded by various so-called handicapped 
persons’ Industries, sheltered work shops, etc. 
No single loan shall exceed $20,000; and not 
less than 26 percent In amount of all loans 
shall be granted in rural areas. 

Sec. 708. Such loans shall be made on such 
terms and conditions as the Commission 
shall determine: Provided, That all loans 
shall be aelf-llquldatlng In not to exceed 25 
years, and shall bear Interest at. a rate equal 
to the average rate payable by the United 
States on its obligations, having maturity of 
10 years or more, after the dates thereof, 
issued during the last preceding fiscal year 
In which any such obligations were issued: 
Provided further. That no loan for the pur¬ 
chase. construction, enlargement, or opera¬ 
tion of any plant shall be made without the 
consent of the State authority having juris¬ 
diction in the premises being first obtained. 

TITLE vm. GRANTS FOR NONFBASIBLX CASES 

Sec. 801. There Is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas¬ 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1647, and $1,000.- 
000 annually thereafter. From the amounts 
hereunder appropriated the Commission Is 
authorized and empowered to make outright 
grants to local nonprofit groups organized 
with the objective of providing a means of 
teaching and training physically handi¬ 
capped persons whose disabilities confine 
them to their homes or beds—commonly 
known as shut-ins. Grants shall be made 
pro rata on the basis of population: Provided, 
That not less than 25 percent of all grants 
in any fiscal year shall be made to groups 
located in rural areas. 

TITLE IX. SAFETY ENGINEERS 

Sec. 901. The Commission Is authorized to 
cooperate with other Federal agencies in 
devising and arranging for proper safeguards 
to life and limb in public buildings, and 
in eliminating and preventing conditions 
therein tending to promote disease. It may 
employ safety engineers and sanitary engi¬ 
neers as required, who may. with the consent 
af the agency having jurisdiction, inspect 
and report on any and all buildings used by 
the Federal Government. The Commission 
may also cooperate with the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects and other ihterosted 
groups and individuals, with a view to having 
public and other buildings constructed or 
remodeled, with ramps Instead of stairs, and 
with railings to facilitate the free and safe 
movement of the lame and crippled. 

title X. TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Sec. 1001. The President of the United 
States shall, within 30 days after the ef¬ 
fective date of this act. appoint a Commis¬ 
sion of three competent persons to survey 
the war plants owned by the Government or 
any instrumentality thereof, and to select 
10 plants which upon conclusion of their 
manufacture of war materials shall be ex¬ 
cepted from the surplus property sales pro¬ 
gram and set aside as training schools for 
physically handicapped citizens, and for 
teacher training. Selections shall be made 
on the basis of their suitability for the pro¬ 
posed use, the cost of conversion tor train¬ 
ing school purposes, and their regional dis¬ 
tribution. The plants so selected shall upon 


direction of the President be turned qyer 
to the Commission for operation as training 
centers for physically handicapped, as well 
as for teachers of physically handicapped. 
Expenses of the Selection Commission, and 
of the reconversion of plants for use as train¬ 
ing centers, shall be met by an appropria¬ 
tion out of the Treasury, which Is hereby 
authorized. 

TITLE ZI. TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS 

Sec. 1101. There Is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Public Health Service, 
out of any money In the Treasury not other¬ 
wise appropriated, the sum of $2,000,000. 
which shall be available for research, applied 
medicine and treatment, and necessary ex¬ 
penses to develop. If possible, a cure for 
deafness. The Public Health Service shall 
renort annually to the President and to Con¬ 
gress the results of its research, and such 
report shall be printed as a congressional 
document. 

title xn. UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 1201. There shall be established In 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
a Division for the Physically Handicapped, 
with a chief, an assistant chief, and such 
staff as may be required. It shall be the 
duty of the Division to deal with problems 
attendant upon the recruitment, examina¬ 
tion. and appointment of physically handi¬ 
capped applicants for employment in the 
Federal civil service. It Is declared to be the 
policy of Congress that no citizen, otherwise 
qualified, shall be denied the right to 
examination and appointment, by reason of 
plysical disability. 

Sec. 1202. The expense of the Division for 
the Physically Handicapped shall hereafter 
be Included in the regular appropriations for 
the Civil Service Commission. Such sums 
as may be necessary for the establishment of 
the Division are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated. 

title xm. MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 1301. The Public Health Service shall, 
through its field employees, report to the 
local offices of the Commission, as soon as 
possible after the effective date of this act, 
the name, address, and other pertinent in¬ 
formation of citizens who, by reason of phys¬ 
ical disablement, are in need of the services 
to be afforded by the United States under 
the terms of this act. 

Sec. 1302. The Commission shall have an 
official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

Sec. 1302a. For the purpose of administer¬ 
ing this act and for the purpose of making 
the studies. Investigations, publications, and 
reports therein provided for, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
sums not otherwise appropriated from the 
Treasury, such amounts as may be necessary. 

Sec. 1303. If any provision of this act. or 
the application thereof to any person or cir¬ 
cumstances is held Invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such pro¬ 
vision to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 1304. This act shall be known as the 
Federal Aid to the Physically Handicapped 
Act. 

Sec. 1305. All laws or parts of laws In con¬ 
flict with this act arc ifereby repealed. 

Sec. 1306. This act shall be effective 00 
days after date of passage. 

Statement To Accompany Proposed Bill To 

Estabush a Federal Commission for the 

Physically Handicapped. To Define Its 

Duties, and for Other Purposes 
foreword 

The consensus of this bill represents 28 
years of study and practice in the field of the 
physically handicapped. 

It represents an effort to establish an 
agency wherein handicapped may, upon prop¬ 
er application and certification, enter, bz 
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turgically. or tberipiiiUeftUy tMt« 
«a: b 9 glten Mioti «0ueatia& antt tnOnliii m 
may enable the Individual to parvue a |nro«* 
feeekm, or trade; to be placed at aultable, 
gainful employment, and to have eocdi anper- 
vlalon aa may be neoemary to prcgierly lit 
him, or her. into a aultable environment of 
Boelal and economic life. 

It endeavora to amalgamate certain Fed¬ 
eral aervloea which deal with problema of the 
handicapped, ao that theae will come Into one 
natural orbit, and thua enable the Congreaa, 
the Chief Executive, and the people of the 
United Stetea to concentrate, within proper 
llmlta, needful services for phyaioally handi¬ 
capped oitiaena. 

Xt alao provides for corollary services which. 
In the past, have not been provided, and be¬ 
cause of their lack, make present operations 
of the program incomplete, awkward, and, in 
many instances, wholly inadequate to the 
needs of the handicapped, and the Nation. 

Title I. Federal Commission for the 
Physically Handicapped 

This provides for the compoeltion of the 
Gommia^on. Aa shown, it brings into aline- 
ment representatives ot the chief services 
now dealing with the handicajHMd and, by 
thus combining the experience and knowledge 
of those moat concerned, providea for a vastly 
smoother means of operation. 

It transfers to the Commission the OVR 
and also special units for ha n dicapped in 
USES, which are. by way of illustration, like 
two halves of a whole, but which heretofore 
have operated as separate units and have, in 
many insUnces, duplicated services which 
should have one direct channel. 

Title It. Functions of the Commission 

This defines the functions of the Commis¬ 
sion. and in addition shows the purpose and 
method of a real program for handicapped. 

It may be pointed out that, under this 
title, much of the present duplication and 
very likely waste of effort and money would 
be eliminated, because the prime objective 
here is to coordinate many preaent activities. 
Also preaent agencies lack certain requisite 
powers to educate the public, and particularly 
employers, on the value of the handicapped 
as workers, and this title, among other things, 
supplies that deficiency. 

It also establishes an Advisory Council on 
Employment of the Handicapp^, the need 
for which, as a working and policy-making 
imit, is apparent. 

Title III. Register of qualified persons 

This provides for proper registration of 
handicapped who may apply to the Commis¬ 
sion and defines their qualifications, as well 
as establishes a legal definition of a ’’qualified 
disabled person.'* 

Title IV. Employment of registrants 

This recognizes and endeavors to partially 
discharge the obligation of Oovemment to 
provide opportunities for employment of 
physically handicapped citizens through me¬ 
diums imder its control. Admittedly this 
enters a new field—that of endeavoring to 
have industries or businesses which handle 
ybderal contracts to set aside from 1 to 2 per¬ 
cent of their jobs, to be filled by handicapped 
people. 

However, there is ho doubt but that the 
Federal Oovemment has a grave responsi¬ 
bility with regard to the handicapped, both 
military and civilian, and there can be no 
question but that the Oovemment has a 
right to prescribe wages, working conditions, 
etc., under present laws, for those who deal 
In contracts with its various agencies. Such 
being the case, the Oovemment has a right 
to impose upon those who seek such con¬ 
tracts the obligation to provide employment 
for a relatively small number of handicapped 
people. 

If the numbers cited were unreasonable, 
or disproportionate, there might be some 
validity in objections, but the tixne has 


come when O o ugr e as . is an act eC atapla 
jiistloe to a large number of our dtlasns, 
should enact laws that will assure oppor¬ 
tunity tor emptoyment of thS hahdicsiyed. 

Title V. Perwndl eatastrophe loans 

There are hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of oitlaens, who, because they abhor 
chairity in any form, refuse present benefits 
under so-called means tsst, although they 
may greatly need certain equipment. 

But if those same citizens were permitted 
to borrow money for the ezpress purpose of 
purchasing needed prosthetic or orthopedic 
appliances: X hearing aids; eys glai ss a ; wheel 
chairs, or other sppUsnoees or devices which 
would enable them to become more profi¬ 
cient, physically, and thus better able to 
compete on more equal footing with non¬ 
handicapped. there is no doubt but that many 
of them would do it, and their bodily im¬ 
provement. and increased productive capac¬ 
ity, figtired collectively, would be a great 
bmeflt to the whole Nation. 

Title VI. Nonfeasible cases 

One of the grave defects in present Federal- 
State rehabilitation laws Is that reports of 
agencies operating thereunder do not cite 
the number of eases which apply to them 
for aid, but which are turned down as being 
nonfeasible for rehabilitation. 

It is perfectly natural that such agencies, 
desiring to put the beet foot forward In 
their public reports, would not, thus, par¬ 
ticularly desire to reveal the extent of the 
cases which they refuse to handle. It has 
even been charged that they have devoted 
themselves, in many instances, to easy cases, 
in order to make a good showing on available 
funds. 

In the light of continued Improvement In 
medicine and surgery, it Is reasonable to be¬ 
lieve that many such cases, rated nonfeasible, 
yesterday, or even today, may. within a week, 
a month, or a year, because of some new dis¬ 
covery, be entirely feasible of rehabilitation. 

On the other hand,, when only superficial 
medical examinationa are given, as has, no 
doubt, in many instances been the case, 
when the applicant la termed ’’nonfeasible,” 
there Is room for a considerable margin of 
doubt, if not positive error, in such diagnosis, 
and no medical examination should be ac¬ 
cepted that is not thorough, in every respect, 
as a means of final determination of any 
case. 

It la estimated that there are from 1,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000 nonfeasible cases in the 
United States of America. These, for the 
most part, are termed ’’unemployable handi¬ 
capped,” and are usually bedfast, or con¬ 
fined to wheel chairs, etc. We have 
evidence that a considerable number are 
destitute and wholly dependent upon an 
uncertain charity to sustain even the barest 
easenUals of life. 

The only practicable, fair way to deal with 
this problem is; to see to it that such per¬ 
sons are afforded thorough diagnosis, by 
qualified experts, and. if the findings show 
such person to be totally nonfeasible for re¬ 
habilitation, then, if such person is destitute, 
or wholly dependent upon others for liveli¬ 
hood, who. themselves, are unable to bear 
the expense of providing a living for such 
nonfeasible, then, that person should be 
certified by the Commission as wholly un¬ 
employable. and certified for a Federal pen- 
eion—^the moderate sum of $30 per month. 

This title would act as a double check, 
most effectively. It would reveal, over the 
long rtm. a more accurate picture of the eo- 
ealled ehut-ins, and provide for their neede, 
however maagerly, by a email pension—if 
they are disqualified for rehabilitation. On 
the other hand, the fehabllltatlon agendee 
at Interest would have to show their hand 
and attest their incapacity to deal with the 
problem, hx oertUfiag the indtvlduzl aa 
hopelessly handlWOTOCl and unable to pvo- 
vide the sneane of livelihood^ or, make 
aCrenuoue efforts to find a wsy to eueosse 


fully treat, train, and place la employment 

We'particularly urge upon Oongreee the 
need and advieabllity of approving this title. 

Title Vlf. Cooperative enterprises for 
handtoapp^ 

For many years, etudente of the handi¬ 
capped problem have delved into the coop¬ 
erative field in an effort to devise a means 
whereby, on however low a eubeistence level,* 
certain handicapped, mostly those termed 
’’nnnfeaeible for rehabilitation.” could be 
brought to some pitch of physical usefifiness 
and earning power. 

Charity groups have conducted many such 
enterprises, hut, the fact is outstanding that 
there is no clear-out plan, operating nation¬ 
ally, and there is no one. plan, apparently, 
which can .be adapted from present set-ups, 
for use in all instances. This is due to two 
reesone: One, in certain citiee, one or more 
church groups may attempt operation of 
such an activity—some of these being known 
as Good Will Industriee. In other cities, 
fraternal, civic, or other bodies, may at¬ 
tempt a variation of the seme Idea. 

The time has come when there ere suffi¬ 
cient handicapped to justify applying the 
cold light of reason and business manage¬ 
ment to this problem, even though It must be 
admitted that, since the objective is better¬ 
ment of the status of the Individual, this 
cannot be measured precisely in terms of ex¬ 
penditure of dollars and cents, nor yet, re¬ 
ceipts from their production activities. 

In the main, this must be regarded as 
would be any other cooperative enterprise, 
with, perhaps, a little more leeway In dis¬ 
pensation of funds, and considerably more 
presstire upon the exploitation angles, so 
that any such cooperative enterprises will 
not make the mistake of believing that 
Santa Claus will make up any of their de¬ 
ficiencies, and they need not consider the 
proposition, as they should, as a strictly busi¬ 
ness affair, but rather, as a muddled-up, “do- 
gooder’s” effort, sans common-sense plan¬ 
ning. proper financing, and businesslUte ad¬ 
ministration. 

Setting up such enterprises, across coun¬ 
try, would, in the main, provide a channel 
throiigh which many handicapped might be 
enabled to earn a living otherwise denied to 
them. This would be particularly true dur¬ 
ing periods of national depression, when the 
surplus labor market would make it well- 
nigh Impossible for handicapped to procure 
jobs in regular lines of business or industry, 
in order to keep them out of the bread lines, 
enterprises of this sort are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

Title VIII. Grants for nonfeasible oases 

Under this title, we are endeavoring to 
reach the root of the trouble experienoed by 
many handicapped., who are denied any edu¬ 
cational facilities at all. This appliei, par«> 
ticularly, to those in rural areas, or those 
districts sparsely settled, and having such 
distances from home, to schools, that it is 
impracticable for handicapped to attend such 
schools. 

In the case of the shut-ins this would pro¬ 
vide a godsend, as for development of this 
idea we would see, in the next few years, 
practical plans and extension of home teach¬ 
ing, etc., bringing all the latest developments 
In science right to the bedside, by means of 
radio, motion picturss, television, etc. 

This is a very modest beginning oh develop¬ 
ment of a great program—that of teaching 
the home-bound handicapped. 

• Title IX. Safety engineers 

There Is no need to dwell upon this title, 
which reveals a need so manifest * that the 
Federal Oovemment should immediately take 
steps to prevent aoddents, or illness, in the 
ereetlon of buildings, and tbs equipping 
thereof, and provide such safeguards as may 
be neeassary upon rsoommendation of quali¬ 
fied lanitary engineers. . 
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Title X* Training ichoole 

Here, Indeed, ii an Important matter. Now 
tliat war plants are being declared surpliw 
property, and thrown upon the open market 
while, at the same time, admittedly, educa¬ 
tional faelUtlee. particularly bulldlnge and 
equipment, are vitally needed at numerous 
points throughout the United States of Amer- 
Ica* assuredly, the Government should set 
aside a few such plants and, if necessary, re¬ 
model them for educational purposes. 

We desire to emphaslee a depressing but 
important fact: On behalf of the millions of 
physically handicapped, particularly handi¬ 
capped children, we protest the grave lack of 
teachers for handicapped. 

It is a matter of deep concern to note that 
only one major educational institution in 
the United States of America has a depart¬ 
ment of education for the physically handi¬ 
capped, and it is literally impossible for that 
one institution, Columbia University, to train 
enough teachers to supply the entire national 
needs. 

There is no point, whatsoever, in reiterat¬ 
ing the need for education of the handi¬ 
capped when there are no facilities with 
which to provide it, and, no especially trained 
teachers, to carry out the program. 

So, the suggested training centers, to ce 
developed from plants declared surplus prop¬ 
erty, and now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. would supply a great need, both as to 
training centers for handicapped, themselves, 
and. likewise, as training centers for teach¬ 
ers of handicapped. 

We especially urge upon Congress the im¬ 
mediate need for favorable action on this 
title. 

Title XJ. Treatment and prevention of 
deafness 

The United States Public Health Service 
has had numerous grants, from time to time, 
for various purposes relevant to the public 
health, but, the need for study of the causes, 
and, if possible, development of a means of 
prevention and cure of deafness, which is 
[irrowing steadily in our population, is so ap¬ 
parent that there should be no question ss 
to tlie need for desirability of approval of this 
title. 

Title XU. United States Civil Service 
Commission 

The growing requirements of civil service, 
dealing with physically handicapped people, 
necessitate establishing a regular division, 
within the Commission, for that express pur¬ 
pose. The expense would be nominal; the 
effects far-reaching, and beneffcial. 

Title XUi. MisoeUaneous 

Bbc. 1301. Since the United States Public 
Health Service already has physicians and 
surgeons covering all parts of the United 
States of America, there i s no good reason 
why such agents of the U8PRS should not, 
as a regular part of their function, inform 
the Commission as to those within their re¬ 
spective areas, who would be eligible for 
services to be performed by the Commission. 

This is an effort to short-circuit much of 
the waste motion which prevents speedy 
handling of cases, particularly in locating; 
having proper application made; processing, 
and completing essential work on behalf of 
rehabilitation of the individual. 

FIOBaAL Aoxircias OXAUNO with FRTSICALLT 
HAXnnCAPPED AKD PUBUC RXALTH 

Library of Congress: Books for the adult 
blind, service for the blind. 

. Office of Scientifle Research and Develop¬ 
ment: Committee on Medical Research. 

War Blanpower Commission: Bureau Man¬ 
power Utiliaation, Bureau of Placement, Bu¬ 
reau of Training, Bureau Selectivr Service, 
Women's Advisory Committee. 

War Relocation Authority. 

War Shipping Administration: Recruit¬ 
ment and Blanning Division. 

President's War Relief Control Board. 


Treasury: Procurement Division (Admin¬ 
istration of Wagner-0*Day Act). 

War Department: Office Burgeon OeneraL 

Navy Department: Bureau Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Department of Agriculture: Farm Security 
Administration. Bureau Human Nutrition 
and Home Boonomics, Extension Service. 
Bureau Agricultural Bconomics. 

Department of Labor: Children's Bureau, 
Women's Bureau. Division Labor Standards. 
Bureau Labor Statistics. 

War Production Board: Manpower require¬ 
ments. 

Federal Security Agency: United States 
Office of Education. Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf. Public Health Service. St. Eliza¬ 
beths Hospital. Freedmen's Hospital, Social 
Security Board, Conunittee on Economic 
Security, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Federal Board of Hospitalization. 

United States Civil Service Commission. 

United States Employees Compensation 
Commission. 

Veterans* Administration. 

National Academy of Sciences. 

American National Red Cross. 

Department of Commerce: Census Bureau. 

Department of Interior: Indian Affairs. 
Health Division. Bureau of Mines, Health and 
Safety Branch. 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconver¬ 
sion: Division of Retraining and Reemploy¬ 
ment. 

Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE 

TTNITD) ETATEB GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATES 

Pan American Sanitation Board. 

American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. 

Gorges Memorial Laboratory. 

International Office of Public Health. 

Prepared by American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped. Inc., national head¬ 
quarters. 1376 National Press Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

or PXNNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 22,1946 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude the following letter addressed to 
the President of the United States: 

The Sweet Sheet, 
Opelousas, La., January 5, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, 

Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harry: As you and I are the top men 
of this old United States of America in our 
various spheres, I thought I'd write the first 
letter of the new year to you. 

I thought, too, I'd wish you a Happy New 
Year before Congress met again 'cause from 
your point of view, those boys are getting 
pretty unruly—but the real truth of the 
matter is, Harry, they are just about follow¬ 
ing out as near as possible what the folks 
back home want. Lots of folks back here 
on the side roads dont agree with some of 
your ideas, Harry. Instead of trying to do 
what will get the most votes—let's do what 
will be best for the most voters. 

1 chat with quite a few of those Congress¬ 
men and take it from me, they know that 
the voters are about fed up on almost 16 
years of ^Isms" and theories, and mUHons 
of us had hoped that you would take hold 


and put the old coimtry back on a more 
realistic basis and cut out the beautiful 
"dreams." 

I dont blame you for being confused, 
Harry, for 1 spend a few dazed days up there 
every now and then myself, so I can appreci¬ 
ate how it is for the fellow who has to stay 
there—you deserve a trip back home to old 
Missouri or a ride on the Potomac. 

You have assembled "fact finding" com¬ 
missions up there to get the facts on one 
side only—tell 'em to look at all the books 
of both sides and publish the truth of what 
they find out and it is possible that the 
demand for some company's books would 
end right there. Lots o' folks want the lights 
turned on the other fellow—but they yell 
bloody murder when you turn the lights 
their way. 

And yesterday's facts are no good tomor¬ 
row, Harry—they are Just like news: no good 
the next day. We know what we are talk¬ 
ing about. Harry, because on August 28 we 
loaded a car of sweets and the facts showed 
$65 profit: 30 days later the same facts re¬ 
vealed a loss of $i^. Now how can you use 
such facts as that at the bank? 

We are sending a fact-finding commission 
of our own to Europe. We want to know 
why they are not eating sweetpotatoes over 
there. I hope we find out. 

The fact ia. we are trying to tell the world 
how to nm their affairs, and we are not 
doing so good ourselves. Let’s quit "telling 
'em" and "show 'em" how to make a coimtry 
happy and prosperous. The fellow who 
doesn't want to work should be permitted 
to go home and starve, but the fellow who 
wants to work should be protected with our 
Army. Navy, marines, and Air Force. 

A happy New Year, Harry—with my fingers 
crossed. 

Sincerely. 

Dxzauchb—Himself. 

P. S.—Sweetpotato business is swell. Thank 
you. 

The sheet was wrivten before you talked to 
me and the other stockholders last night, 
Harry, so I am adding this to keep the 
record straight. Yoi asked that we express 
ourselves to our Representatives. Hon. Henry 
D. Larcade, who represents this district, knows 
how 1 stand and the others he represents: 
and when he votes against your "isms," it is 
because his people feel that way. 

We had hoped, Harry, that you would not 
carry on or try to perpetuate the many 
"notions" that we had to put up with dur¬ 
ing the war days and that we could get this 
United States of America stock company 
back into the hands of the stockholders. 

It is my opinion that you expressed noth¬ 
ing that will benefit us last night. Your 
principal gripe was against Oongress for not 
doing your bidding and General Motors for 
desiring to run their own business. 

Don’t forget that it is safer to place the 
management of this Nation in the hands of 
Congress and the Senate than in the hands of 
one man—some 600 men could come nearer 
being right than Just you. One man means 
dictator—Congress and the Senate are the 
only ones that can prevent that, and our 
prayers are that they will remain on the 
Job and prevent it. 

1 agree with you that labor has the right 
to strike—have the right to quit work if I 
so desire—but I don’t agree that labor has 
the right nor do 1 have the right to stand in 
line with a stick and intimidate the man who 
doesn’t agree with me and wants to work. 
Free labor means that you have the right 
to work when you want to or not to if you 
want to. If we are to protec., the man who 
don't want to work—we should also protect 
the man who does want to work. That's the 
kind of law we need. I'll help you get that 
one. 

And I'll help you get one to protect the 
property of these who don't agree with a 
group, whether it is industry or a group of 
men who want to work. 
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tf 1 was a tabor leader, I*d say to tlie ineB 
wbo depended on me to steer them, "Let's go 
to work and while we work and earn and 
senre our country and our famltlea. we shall 
carry on negotiations wltli our empfoiers to 
the end that conditions shall be tiettered tar 
all of us.** X may be **wet,'* but ft makes 
good sense to me: of course, l*m pretty dumb 
because I still have to work and worry 24 
hours per day. 

No. Barry, you are disappointing the old 
U. S. A. We had high hopes with you at the 
wheel. This is a grown-up Nation—^we know 
how to walk—we have gone places and etlll 
going places. Your Job Is plenty tough. I 
know that, but look at that guy In the mir¬ 
ror; he may be wrong, too. sometimes. 

Sincerely. 

DlKAUCUEr-BlMSELr. 


TheLaUrPraUm 

EXTENSION OF RE&CARKS 

HON. KO^T SIKES 

OF 

IN TBX BOU8E ON ] TATIVKS 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I present 
for careful study two timely articles from 
the Christian Science Monitor, which en¬ 
joys jittt renown for the moderation and 
soundness of its views. They are entitled 
"Mr. Truman Steps In" and "As the 
Moderates Think." 

With these I present a later article 
from the Washington Post, likewise dis¬ 
tinguished for Its editorial viewpoints. 
It is entitled "The President and the 
Crisis." 

(From the Chrlitlan Bdcnce Monitor of 
December 4. 1945] 

Ma nuwAif nsFB m 

The form of Government action President 
Truman has now Invoked to prevent large- 
scale. reconversion-delaying work stoppages 
should have a fair trial. Sight years ago this 
newspaper proposed that the methods which 
have proved so successful under the Xtailway 
Labor Act be applied to other Industrial dis¬ 
putes where the public bad a vital interest. 
We have repeatedly urged it since, and believe 
now that the fact-finding plan can greatly 
redtice industrial warfare. 

Mr. Truman is aiming at both short-term 
and long-term remedies. For one—the situ¬ 
ation created by the General Motors strike 
and the threatened walk-out of steel work¬ 
ers—^be is using his Bsecutive powers to set 
up a board for voluntary arbitration. For 
the long-range problem, he is recommending 
that Congress authorize the procedure by 
legislation. 

It has succeeded in the railway field partly 
because of a recognized public interest and 
partly because the railway brotherhoods are 
responsible, disciplined unions. In some 
fields where it may now be applied the public 
interest la not so clearly defined, and neither 
unions nor management have always dis¬ 
played a high degTM of statesmannhip. But 
this approach promises much more than any 
hasty hodgepodge of vindictive legislation, 
such as the Bmlth-Connally Act. 

The Immediate effect of the President's 
Intervention in the rutomobUe strike may 
appear to be agalxmt the woffeers, who are 
asked to go back to work. But the UAW 
does not seem to be in a particularly strong 
position, and If the fact-finding gets Into a 
study of General Motors books, the union 
may welcome Government action more than 
the company. Even so, the company may 


accept a dedefon by a board of r eodgn la ed 
caliber and faimeae Where ft would oOntlntie 
to lefuee to ahow Ita bboks to the tmion. 

Mr. ir u ma n Is stepping Into a seeming 
vacuum, left by the failure of the Labor- 
Management Oonferenoe to propoae epedfio 
machinery and by the approadilng demise 
of the War Labor Board. Yet InterventlcR 
of Government involvee several dangers. In¬ 
cluding polltleal favor itis m toward one side 
or the other. And tnd ust ry may cHbJeet that 
the fact-finding proosm Involves an tnter- 
ferenoe with its rl^ta to Judge what part of 
profits should be sown back into production, 
the Betting aside of reserves, etc. 

The queetkm to be settled is: When Is the 
public interest vitally affected by Industrial 
strife? As the President safys, Goivemment 
Intervention to force arbitration—even 
though the decision is enforcesMe only by 
public opinion—should be held to dear e as es. 
But with cOTBpanlCB and unions growing 
larger, and with the national economy more 
closely knit, such cases can no loiter be 
limited to the railways or vital ptfiMlc utili¬ 
ties. 

Public opinion Is bound to be a decisive 
factor In large-scale industrial warfare. It 
Is far better to have Its decistim made on the 
basis of a faot-IIndiiig boardb r epor t than on 
the basis of prejudice and partial informa¬ 
tion played upon Is^ "war** headlines and 
pubhe-relatlcna strateglsta. The urnthod 
promises better to achieve the aim Mr. TVu- 
man sete—good laber relations ."based on 
Justice and not on tests of strength.** 

[From the ChrlstlaB Science Mbnttor of 
January le. 1946} 

SB vm liomasns mint 

Congressmen have come back to Wash¬ 
ington. all of them prefsed. and many of 
them eager, to do something toward halting 
the wave exf major strikes. 

What can Congress do to be effective, and 
What should tt do to be wise? This Is a time 
of heightened emotions on the subject when 
partisanship runs str o u g. It Is within such 
times that Congress finds it can move with 
decision but for that very reason needs to 
call upon thinking done In the cooler air 
of detachment from the Immediate crisis. 

The judgments of moderates who speak 
from long and intimate experience with 
labor-management relations can be as¬ 
sembled into a rough frame ot reference 
within which Congress’ prc^sals can be 
viewed. The outlines look something like 
this: 

Americana are living In an era of huge. 
Nation-wide industrial corporations, and 
hence of huge, Netkm-widt labor organisa¬ 
tions. They are. for better or for worse, part 
of the system. The Job is to work toward 
insuring that relations between the two fol¬ 
low some reasonable relation to the general 
welfare. That means at least a minimum 
degree of public regulation, and. In ex¬ 
tremities, control. 

Everyone, including labor, a g re es that 
unions must sssume greater responsibility. 
Besponsiblllty to its own members might be 
helped by public audit of accounted by 
making the freedom end honesty of union 
elections a matter of puUlc concern, end by 
outlewlng racketeering practices, such as 
escsrbltant Initiation fCcs. Besponsiblllty to 
management seems attainable lass practteally 
by legal penalties for contract vlelatioiis 
then mutual guarantiee written into eon- 
traete—such ae that pending In the Ford 
negotlatiosis and the one embodied In the 
Kelaer-Framr pact. 

Btrikee can't be abolished by outlawtng 
them for the sm^e but potent reason that 
strikes are often as much mass proieste by 
dtlBcns as they are manlpulatlona by labor 
'^leedere. On this point authoritative opinion 
la strong: The hapa let wsumny strftea Uaa 
m m ac h i ne ry, pvooeduyes. pra^Ces—any¬ 
thing—that lUapcaes of the small issues and 


grievances before they snowball to strike 
proporttDBs. 

Here tbo public Interest bee kmg been rep¬ 
resented by State and Federal medlatlOD and 
arbitration servioee« availabls on call. Any 
improvament in theae servloee la progress. 
Fact-finding boards help to break d eadl o ck s 
by bringing a reaaonably enU^tened pubUe 
opinion to bear. They can function as 
remedies of early, and In most cases, of last 
resort. 

But Inereasingly scute le the problem of 
vdiat to do when disputes in public utilities 
and In such Industries ee eoel, oU, milk, end 
meat, have exhausted the re s o u rce s of con¬ 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration. Oov- 
emment seixure may restore the senfioes but 
it does not diapoee of the controversy. Oon- 
greae then may find Itaelf obliged to consider 
means to compel arbttratlon of such disputes 
which directly imperil public health and 
safety. CoiiqraiBory arbitration is distasteful 
to both management and labor. But it to a 
possible remedy which the very complexity of 
modem ecnnamlo life nuiy. of itself, force 
into a place beside the civil courts as an 
agmey of peace and order. 


[From the Washington Post of Janiury 22, 
19461 

THB ransmeHT sim tub caisis 

Twenty-four hours have gone by since the 
stedt plants of this country dosed down. 
Steel Is the heart of our industrial system. 
The heart has now stopped beating, and the 
entire economy Is fast running down. The 
people seem condemned to watch s knock¬ 
down and drag-out fight between labor and 
management. They must stand hy axid see 
the Nation lapse into a state of paralysis. 

For weeks they have heard the spokesmen 
of both sides say their say interminably. 
It Is now time for the public to take the 
platform. The Post thinks it would be 
shirking Its public responsibilities if it failed 
to proffer its own ideas abemt the grave crisis 
confronting our country. 

The effect on reconversion is immediate. 
Beoonversion is stalled. After 6 months of 
hard work and skillful deployment by labor 
and management, the goal was actually in 
sight. We were 90 percent reconverted. 
Then silence fell on the automotive, meat, 
and electrlcel Industries. Steel Joins them 
to make the standstill of our industry com¬ 
plete. 

It is e criminal set-back, and seems like a 
co ns piracy. But no good will come out of 
name calling. Men on both sides are acting 
according to their convictions. There may 
be exceptions, but we prefer to think of the 
combatants as good Americans, all animated 
in tha final analysis by a desire to serve the 
puhlio. The fact remains that, because of 
inability to agree, they have thrown their 
bands in. When labor and management in 
our major industries quit, a crisis is created. 
We are in a crlsit, not a conspiracy. 

From this orteis we shall ail suffer. The 
veteran coming book into our civilian life 
will be burt. Tbe prostrate world, looking 
to the United States for a lead in the work 
as well as the waju of peace, will loee heart. 

The drift back of spr ea d ing inactivity must 
be arrested. This tbe people demand in self- 
preservation. But th^ have no preventive 
power. Only tbe PreeHlent of the United 
States can act in their united name. 

The Post assumes that President Truman 
is not quitting. 

The President has been damned for step¬ 
ping Into the picture at all. It Is said that 
he ought to let the oombatsnte ehig it out. 
This was sound advice when industrial strug¬ 
gles a^re minor rlpplea on our community 
and our International llfb. But no such ad¬ 
vice is tenable wh e n this fight could ceti- 
celvably hold up the activity of the entire 
Industrial world. 
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Those who criticise the President for his 
Intervention would have been the first to 
criticize him for nonintervention. For he 
had to Intervene. The maintenance of the 
war powers of his office testifies to the fact 
that we are still in an emergency. This 
peace emergency calls Just as much for Presi¬ 
dential responsibility as did the war emer¬ 
gency. 

We do not suggest that the President 
should be panicked into hasty steps. But 
the Nation cannot stew in the present mess 
much longer without inviting an irremedi¬ 
able disaster. He must bring before him the 
men who in fact guide our industrial des¬ 
tinies. It is now seen to have been foolish 
to allow negotiations to go on between rep¬ 
resentative labor and management which 
was not equally representative. Labor as a 
whole was talking to men who had no man¬ 
date from the whole industry. 

In the steel fight the President seems to 
have thought Mr. Benjamin Fairless was the 
decisive voice in the steel industry. It turns 
out he was mistaken. Let him ask the ac¬ 
tual leaders of the steel industry to come to 
the White House. 

Let him go further and ask the real leaders 
in the other major Industries to talk things 
over. 

A national crisis requires a national solu¬ 
tion. The heart of our current troubles lies 
in the absence of a wage-price policy for re¬ 
conversion. Steel could set the pattern. It 
has set the pattern before in every great 
change in our economic history. But in this 
Instance the others may want to have their 
say along with steel. What makes steel and 
others backward is the effort to keep wages 
and prices in separate compartments. It 
has never been done before. It does not 
mak-» sense. Both have got to be squared. 

What has happened Is simply a break-down 
in common sense. Common sense requires 
that we speed up reconversion. Reconver¬ 
sion means civilian goods. It follows that 
reconversion Is the only way to beat infla¬ 
tion—to stop prices from spiraling—to pre¬ 
vent value from being drained out of our 
dollars. When this country is reconverted 
other countries will have a chance to follow. 

The set-back can be retrieved by some such 
action as we have suggested. But every day's 
delay makes a meeting of minds more diffi¬ 
cult. It thrusts the country and the world 
deeper into economic and social tribulation. 
In the President’s hands is the last peaceful 
remedy, and no American, anxious for his 
own and the country’s welfare, will deny him 
the right to invoke it Mr. Truman would be 
in default to his own Presidential obligations 
in this national and international emergency 
if he balked at it. 


Uaemployment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNXSOTA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday» January 22,1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal of January 10, 
1946: 

WIDE or THE MARK 

In his speech to the people the other night 
President Truman said that "unemployment 
has not reached anything like the level which 
was feared.** That is a decided understate¬ 
ment. 

Immediately after VJ-day last August 14 
the Federal War Manpower Commission esti¬ 


mated that within 8 months—^that is. by 
mid-November 1046—^unemployment ‘’might 
exceed** 6,000.000. That was the most official 
estimate by ranking C3K>vemm6nt economists, 
but there were other Government estimates, 
not out of line with this one, that 3,100,000 
p arsons would be unemployed in the third 
quarter of 1946 and 6,300.000 in the fourth 
quarter. Sidney Hillman estimated that un¬ 
employment by last fall would be 10,000,000. 

Today, with demobilization well under way 
but far from complete, and with reconversion 
far behind what it might have been because 
of labor controversies and uncertainties 
about Government policy, actual employment 
is somewhere between 61.000.000 and 
62.500,000—and is growing steadily. 

Unemployment is increasing while em¬ 
ployment grows because servicemen are be¬ 
ing discharged faster than reconversion is 
proceeding. But unemployment has at no 
time exceeded 2,000,000 and the peak official 
figure has been 1,520,000 in the week of Octo¬ 
ber 7-13, 1945. 

Elsewhere ir. last week’s address President 
Truman asked again for full-employment 
legislation “not only to tide us over the re¬ 
conversion period but also to carry us on to 
our goal of full production and a higher 
standard of living.” 

Disregarding the fact that full employment 
legislation never was proposed as a recon¬ 
version measure, and that its machinery 
would not have begun to function for another 
6 months even if it had been passed the day 
after VJ-day. consider this central fact about 
it in the light of the official Government pre¬ 
dictions about unemployment compared 
with actualities; 

The very core of the full-employment bill 
was its provision that the President predict 
the pace of business and the volume of em¬ 
ployment a year and a half ahead and recom¬ 
mend to Congress measures. Including Fed¬ 
eral public works, to bring employment into 
balance. 

If Government economists were 200 percent 
off—as they were—in their estimate of what 
unemployment would be 3 months ahead, 
how can the President and Congress expect 
to work 18 months ahead with any precision? 

It happens that the Government experts 
guessed far too high. But whether they 
reckon too high or too low is incidental. 
The point is that economic forecasting is not 
yet an exact science, and the kind of Gov¬ 
ernment planning which the full employ¬ 
ment bill is based upon, and which so many 
people naively assume would solve our diffi¬ 
culties, is not planning at all in the precise 
sense, but political mumbo-jumbo. 

Obviously it is part of the business of the 
President and Congress to stimulate employ¬ 
ment. Only a relatively small congressional 
minority would oppose the idea. The reason 
the full employment measure backed by 
President ’Truman and so much of organized 
labor has gotten nowhere in Congress is sim¬ 
ply that it won’t do what its champions are 
pretending or believing. ’The experience of 
the last 5 months has proved it again. 


Reduction of National Debt Limit 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, let us 
lock the bam door on our national debt 
before it Is too late. 

President Truman, in his message to 
Congress, stated that the public debt 
which now amounts to $278,000,000,000 


will decrease several billion dollars dur¬ 
ing the next 18 months. This may be an 
overoptlmistic statement on the part of 
the President, but it is most encouraging. 

Congress should make provision to re¬ 
duce the .^statutory national debt limit as 
we are able to reduce our debt. If Con¬ 
gress does not vote to reduce our national 
debt limit, it will remain at $300,000,000,- 
000. This margin between the debt limit 
and the actual debt would be a tempta¬ 
tion for careless, extravagant spending of 
Federal funds. Now is the time to pro¬ 
tect our Treasury with an amendment 
that provides for automatic reduction 
of our debt limit as we reduce our na¬ 
tional debt. It was with that thought 
in mind that I presented an amendment 
providing for an automatic reduction in 
our national debt limit as we reduce our 
bonded indebtedness after the war. I 
offered this amendment in committee in 
April 1945 during the consideration of 
H. R. 2404, which was reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee and pro¬ 
vided for an increase of the authorized 
debt of the United States from $260,- 
000,000.000 to $300,000,000,000. The 
amendment I offered reads as follows: 

Provided further. That whenever the Pres¬ 
ident, by proclamation, or the Congress, by 
concurrent resolution, declares the cessation 
of hostilities or the termination of the pres¬ 
ent war, whichever is the earlier, that reduc¬ 
tions of bonded indebtedness by the Federal 
Government be accompanied automatically 
by a reduction in the national debt limit of 
like amount. 

This amendment was considered by the 
legal counsel of our committee and by 
representatives of the Treasury. After 
considerable study and discussion, it was 
agreed by the committee that this matter 
be left for future study and discussion. 

Now is the time to revive this amend¬ 
ment, but without limitation to the offi¬ 
cial declaration of peace. I submit that 
it would be the only way for the execu¬ 
tive and legislative branches to imple¬ 
ment the good faith of the budget of 
1946-^7. 

Otherwise, the budget becomes only a 
document which allows for a margin of 
error of $30,000,000,000; as a catch-all 
for all manner of new spending and ex¬ 
travagance. 

This body alone, is the steward of Gov¬ 
ernment finances. But for that good 
reason, should it spend its time reviewing 
items of a $35,000,000,000 budget and 
leave a blank check for $30,000,000,000 
more? I note with approval that Sen¬ 
ator Byrd adheres to this policy. 

I am sure that 85,000,000 bondholders 
and 40,000,000 taxpayers would applaud, 
too. 

I have no illusions about a rapid reduc¬ 
tion in our national debt, but I am con¬ 
cerned with what rate our debt limit is 
reduced whereby to take care of our 
indebtedness. The reduction and the 
management of our national debt is go¬ 
ing to be a problem for generations to 
come. If we should decide to retire the 
debt in annual installments over a period 
of 100 years, it will involve a charge of 
approximately $3,000,000,000 per year. 
This, together with an interest charge of 
$5,000,000,000 would total approximately 
$8,000,000,000 annually. Every effort 
should be made to reduce our national 
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debt from the sale of surplus war mate¬ 
rial. funds which have been Impounded 
from the various war activities and the 
sinking fund which has been set aside for 
debt retirement during the past few 
3^ars. 

By no stretch of imagination can these 
funds salvaged from the war effort be 
regarded as anything but money bor¬ 
rowed from the American people. It 
would be most dishonest to use them 
otherwise than for repayment. 


Demobilisation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. L MIUER 

OF KXBSA8SA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Ricord. 
I include two statements issued from the 
Pacific by soldiers who are questioning 
the demobilization program. 

The first is entitled ‘‘Potential Vet¬ 
eran—^Do You Want To Oo Home?" The 
statement outlines some of the promises 
made to our soldiers by the armed forces. 
It ttien sets forth the facts to show how 
they have been deceived. It is not a 
pleasant statement, but I believe reflects 
the thinking of the average QI who feels 
that his country has broken faith with 
him. 

The second statement entitled “Un¬ 
truth and Consequences." again states 
the dissatisfaction with the Army and 
our Government. These soldiers, who 
were promised that they might return 
home, are appealing directly to the peo¬ 
ple of the United States for fair play. 

The statements follow: 

ForaNTIAL VETERAN, DO TOO WANT TO OO HOME? 

We were told: 

1. There will be no empty berths returning 
to United States. (War Department.) 

2. We need only 200,000 men for occupa¬ 
tion . (MooArthur.) 

8. No men will be held after they become 
eligible. (War Department.) 

4. Men not needed for occupation or sur¬ 
plus property disposal will be home by March 
1. 1046. (Secretary Patterson.) 

5. By March 1046 all men with 2 years 
service will be eligible. (War Department.) 

6. When shipping is available men will go 
home. (Secretary Patterson when on 
Guam.) 

7. Slzty-elght thousand more berths as¬ 
signed to AFWESPAC. (War Department.) 

Facts: 

1. Navy takes 103 ships off Pacific nm. 
(Dally Pacifican. January 4.) 

2. Ships leave Manila partly empty. (Dally 
Pacifican, January 6.) 

8. *T didn't know men overseas had stopped 
accumulating points." (Secretary Patter¬ 
son.) 

4. Secretary Patterson on Guam said he 
didn't know 2-year men were to become 
eligible In March 1046. 

6. Discharges cut in half: a man may be 
kept In the Pacific 3 months after becom¬ 
ing eligible. (Lieutenant General Oolllns.) 

This Is the storyl The Army Is up to its 
old tricks I Believing public opinion suffl- 
cienUy placated by discharges to date, the 


Army hopes that It can fall back on sucih 
lousy talk as—"but men are not yet eligi¬ 
ble". The Army has Intentionally slowed 
down discharges. First It said that there 
were no ships for men eUglble. Now that 
there Is shipping the Army refuses to lower 
points. Lieutenant General Collins says that 
due to too many discharges the points will 
be dropped less than five a month. 

Do you want to be used as pressure to get 
through compulsory military training legis¬ 
lation? 

If you want to get home, then do some¬ 
thing. \ Write or cable your family and Con¬ 
gressman. Insist that the Senate Investigat¬ 
ing committee In Manila Monday hold open 
hearings for the Ors. 

Or do you prefer "Golden Gate in forty- 
eight"? 

UNTRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES 

Is Patterson stupid and ignorant of the 
facts or does he think that weTe that gull¬ 
ible. His statements to the press were a 
direct insult to the American soldiers* intel¬ 
ligence. It has been said of this adminis¬ 
tration that this is the golden age of In- 
oompetency or no brains at the top: how¬ 
ever we are underestimating their menace to 
our welfare. First, it is no ships, now no 
replacements: are we going to sit by and let 
them blackmail our families and hold us as 
hostages to push through their compulsory 
military training program? We have the 
right to know definitely when each and every 
one of us is going home. We are not gather¬ 
ing here to create a disturbance or have a 
good time, this is serious business. Our Army 
heads have failed us. our Government is 
failing us. Now we are appealing directly to 
the people of the United States only in the 
interest of fair play. The war is over and 
we see no need of occupying Allied Nations. 

We want to go home. 


The Meat Packing Strike 

REMARBS 

or 

HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 

or VZBGXNXA 

IN TBk HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on day before yesterday, I received a 
telegram from a reliable citizen inform¬ 
ing me that the War Department had 
Issued an order prohibiting all units of 
the Army from proceeding across any 
picket line that might be established by 
strikers around meat-packing plants. I 
was unable to believe that such a thing 
was possible and therefore wired the 
commanding general of the Third Corps 
Area for the facts. I received in reply 
the following telegram: 

The foUowing wire was dispatched Janu¬ 
ary 10 to all Installation commanders under 
this command: "Until further orders Army 
trucks under yoiu* command will not be 
permitted to cross picket lines established 
by striking meat packing unions without 
agreement with local labor representative 
concerned." 

C. O., Third S. V. C. 

I have never expected to live to see the 
day when the dictatorship of any labor 
union or other private organization over 
the Government of the United States 
would reach the disgraceful stage when 
the oommandlng officers of the United 


States Army would have to the gra¬ 
cious permission of labor union officials 
to allow Army trucks to go about their 
lawful business in procuring the neces- 
aary food and supplies for the armed 
forces. 

It seems to me that this situaUcm 
needs some clariflcation. Are we to 
understand that the general must ask 
the permission of any striking labor 
union before he can obtain the necessary 
meat to feed our Army? That is cer¬ 
tainly the plain implication of the order. 

The next question is: If the dictators 
of the labor union decline permission to 
obtain meat for the soldiers, what, when, 
where, and how do the soldiers eat? If 
they cannot eat beef, do they eat pork 
and beans? And if the pork-and-beans 
unions strike, must we then ask permis¬ 
sion from that set of dictators, or must 
the soldiers eat something else? 

Another question presents Itself, ft 
the unions have taken over the United 
States Army, it would appear that there 
Is a division of command. Both A. P. 
of L. and CIO meat-packers' unions are 
striking. Whose permission must the 
general obtain in order to feed his Army? 
Must he have the permission of Gen. 
William Green of the A. P. of L. or Gen. 
Philip Murray of the CIO? Or must he 
have permission of both generals? 

But, on the other hand, suppose Gen. 
William Green graciously accords the 
soldiers permission to eat, but Gen. 
Philip Murray refuses. What then is 
the result on the soldiers' bill of fare? 

It seems to me that all of these ques¬ 
tions lead to demonstrate the dire neces¬ 
sity for having a unification of command. 
Perhaps someone can suggest a plan by 
which we can unify the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO so that tht War Department, in 
order to feed our soldiers, may only have 
to require the pemisslon of one labor 
dictator Instead of a number. 

I hope that the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, which has Jurisdiction to investi¬ 
gate the conduct of the War Department, 
will proceed at once to investigate this 
subject and relieve the anxiety of the 
American people on this very vital ques¬ 
tion of who commands the United States 
Army. 


Cbetter Bowles, Price Administrator, 
Clarifies Notice of Jannary 15 Respect¬ 
ing Ceilings for 1946 Cotton Crop 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 

OF MXS8I8SIPPX 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is general agreement among cotton 
growers that ceilings on raw cotton are 
imworkable and unenforceable. The 
crop of 1945 was not only one of the 
shortest, but probably the most expensive 
ever produced. Cotton growers were 
shocked when on January 15. 1946, the 
Office of Price Administration Issued an 
advance release of a notice of oeilinfs 
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on the 1946 cotton crop. I quote from 
the advance release: 

OPA explained that the purpose of the 
announcement is to put growers on notice 
of the maximtim price they can expect to 
get for their crop under OPA ceilings. 

I further quote from the administra¬ 
tive notice: 

The proposed maximum price in each case 
is the base price of 24.09 cents per pound. 

The Representatives in Congress from 
the cotton-producing States promptly 
met and after full discussion appointed 
a committee from each of the cotton- 
producing States to convey to Chester 
Bowles, Price Administrator, and to 
Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, the unanimous protest of the Rep¬ 
resentatives from the cotton-producing 
States to the proposed ceilings on raw 
cotton and the unanimous request that 
said ceilings be revoked. 

Following conferences between Mr. 
Bowles. Price Administrator, and Mr. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the committee, Mr. Bowles gave out a 
clarifying press release on Tuesday, 
January 22, 1946. After the release was 
made the committee reported to the 
Representatives from the Cotton Belt on 
the conferences with the Price Admin¬ 
istrator and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Representatives again emphasized 
their opposition to the proposed ceilings 
and the committee was continued for 
further protests upon the assurances of 
the Price Administrator and the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture that no further steps 
would be taken with respect to ceilings 
on raw cotton without notice to the com¬ 
mittee, and without an opportunity to 
the committee to present further views 
and protests of the Representatives op¬ 
posing ceilings before any decision for 
ceilings was reached or announced. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the said clarifying press release 
of Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
of January 22, 1946, as follows: 

On January 16, 1946, 1 issued an advance 
notice of proposed ceiling prices on the 1946 
crop of cotton. Some misapprehensions 
among cotton growers have resulted from an 
apparent misunderstanding of that state¬ 
ment. 1 wish, therefore, to clarify several 
points. 

The notice applies only to the 1946 crop. 
The proposed ceiling prices contained in the 
advance notice represent the legal minimum 
levels at which ceilings would be established 
If It should become recessary to take such 
action later in the season. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances will ceilings be fixed on the 1946 
crop at less than the announced prices. If 
ceiling prices are established at a later date 
they can. of course, be higher than the prices 
proposed in the notice. In other words, the 
prices in the notice are the lowest ceUing 
prices that con be es‘ blished, not the high¬ 
est. 

An advance notice of this character is re¬ 
quired under the act to be given at least 
15 days before the normal planting season. 
Cotton Is normally planted in southern Texas 
beginning about February 1. As Price Ad¬ 
ministrator. 1 would have been remiss in my 
duties if I had failed to issue the recent notice 
covering raw cotton produced in the crop 
year 1946. The market for raw cotton has 
been advancing steadily since last August and 
is new above parity. Without such a notice. 
It would have been legally impoBslble to 
established any ceUing prices later in the 


year, regardless of what happened to cotton 
prices. It is a technical procedure. 

Should we consider that an inflationary 
situation is developing in the future in the 
price of cotton so that ceilings would seem 
to be necessary, I would call In a repre¬ 
sentative group of cotton growers to consult 
with and advise me on every aspect of this 
problem. I shall give consideration to their 
recommendations. This is the orderly pro¬ 
cedure set up under the Price Control Act. 

It is sincerely hoped that a program of 
ceiling prices for cotton marketed after the 
beginning of the 1946 marketing year will 
be imnecesi^ary. If it becomes evident that 
tho price of cotton is becoming stabilized 
because of improvement in supply or other 
reasons, no ceiling will be Imposed. I am 
very conscious of the difficulties which might 
be encountered in the administration of cot¬ 
ton ceilings. 

The situation is being constantly watched 
and every relevant factor and circumstance 
will receive thorough consideration. The 
final decisions on whether there should or 
should not be ceiling prices on raw cotton 
and at what level are still to be made. 

It has been our policy to place ceilings 
on basic agricultural commodities when 
prices reach or exceed parity, as is the case 
with wheat and corn. 

Price action affecting agricultural products 
must be a Joint decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and OPA. The announcement 
made on January 15 was approved by both 
agencies. Any ceiling imposed at a later 
date would similarly require the approval of 
both agencies. 


Rigid OPA Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 15, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most serious obstacles to reconver¬ 
sion—one which must be removed before 
the goals of reconversion can be 
attained—is the rigid pattern set by the 
OfQce of Price Administration in at¬ 
tempting to control prices. 

OPA. itself, could contribute toward 
the establishment of a stable peacetime 
economy and without producing addi¬ 
tional inflation, by adopting a broad 
policy toward price alterations, simply 
stated. Simplification is a necessity. 
Court decisions affecting OPA, OPA 
orders, amendments to those orders, 
and Executive orders relating to the 
OPA, filled 18 large volumes by the spring 
of 1945. Much of this material is so in¬ 
volved as to be incapable of interpreta¬ 
tion by businessmen and their legal ad¬ 
visers. Even OPA lawyers privately 
admit their inability to understand this 
accumulation. 

It is high time that this wartime stock 
pile of price procedure, which involves 
the actual making of law by a nonlaw¬ 
making branch of the Government 
should be surveyed and the needless and 
detrimental parts Junked. The stock¬ 
holders who invest in industry; manage¬ 
ment, with the responsibility of operat¬ 
ing industry; labor, whose wages come 
from industry; and the consumer, whose 
purchasing power supports industry^all 


have a vital stake in getting OPA to 
establish a broad price policy, simply 
stated. 

OPA could certainly give a powerful 
impetus to reconversion if it would su¬ 
persede its price-fogging methods with a 
policy announcement to the effect; for 
Instance, that— 

OPA will no longer try to handle price de¬ 
tails of Industry. Industry Itself may han¬ 
dle Its own price details within this limita¬ 
tion: Take the 1940 selling price, plus the 
actual increase since 1940 in basic wages, ex¬ 
cluding overtime, and the actual increase in 
the cost of purchase of goods and services 
as the basis of the product's selling price. 

Such an action would constructively 
stimulate every sector of American econ¬ 
omy. It would not be of a temporary or 
of an artificial nature, for it would reach 
everyone. Irrespective of the type of em¬ 
ployment in which he was engaged. By 
using 1940—our last full peacetime pro¬ 
duction year—as normal, the elemental 
injustice contained in President Tru¬ 
man’s address on wages and prices on 
October SO can be corrected. The Presi¬ 
dent said, in part: 

There are several reasons why I believe 
that industry as a whole can afford substan¬ 
tial wage increases without price increases. 
* * * Improvements in machinery and 

manufacturing know-how developed in the 
war can certainly result in more goods per 
hour and additional room for wage Increases. 

The Truman premise Ignores the fact 
that industry has been engaged in war 
production since 1941 and much of the 
peacetime know-how must now be re¬ 
gained. Labor expert Leo Wolman, in 
the Washington Post of November 4, 
stated: 

The most prolific and the most popular 
source of economies is, of course, greater 
efficiency. It is from the increased output 
per man and per man-hour that most people 
hope to receive substantial increases In pay. 

But • • • the hopes are illusory. Out 

of an estimated labor force In 1940 of 54.- 
000,000, less than 30,000.000 were emplored 
in Industry and some 25,000,000 in rendering 
service to the public. No one • • • an¬ 

ticipates a spectacular advance In service 
efficiency Important enough to absorb the 
considerable wage advance since 1939. 

In othex words, OPA is now applying 
its rigid price-control methods to indus¬ 
tries which, through their very nature, 
or because they are now confronted with 
the expense of reconversion, find it most 
difficult to regain the peacetime know¬ 
how, laid aside to produce for war. 

To reach all industries in a “broad 
price policy, simply stated,” the OPA 
should apply this policy first to the major 
industries which most affect the national 
income. Construction, automobile man¬ 
ufacture, steel, electrical equipment, and 
transportation would, naturally, come 
under this classification. With in¬ 
creased freedom to work out their own 
destiny by the handling of within-indus- 
try price details, the people of the United 
States could well look forward to aug¬ 
mented productivity and prosperity. It 
might well be that there would be no 
further need to stimulate smaller indus¬ 
tries, directly dependent on the basic in¬ 
dustries, since prosperity in the parent 
field would be reflected in any offshoots 
of that field. 
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Nevertheless, it would be important to 
follow up the Initial application of self- 
determination within the larger Nation¬ 
wide industries with an extension of the 
same policy to independent and unre¬ 
lated industries. This second step could 
well be made within 2 months after the 
first, since such a period would give suf¬ 
ficient time to establish the practical 
working out of the new OPA policy and 
to get together data on possible improve¬ 
ments. 

This, in essence, would then be—not a 
sudden relaxation of OPA wartime price 
controls—but a reappllcation, realisti¬ 
cally made, of such controls to altered 
peacetime circumstances. Meanwhile, 
this process in action should be kept 
continually before an Informed public. 
Stockholders, management, labor, and 
consumers are parts of that public. It 
is a major fallacy to consider any group 
as isolated from the welfare of the whole. 

With OPA's new policy in actual oper¬ 
ation—and with the American people 
knowing the reason for creating that 
policy and the goals established in order 
to return to peacetime industry, what Is 
next on the uphUl road to reconversion? 

Here is where the Director of Recon¬ 
version would come into the picture. In 
this situation, the Director could well 
call in the top executives of individual 
companies in industries where the new 
OPA policy was In action for special con¬ 
sultation. It would be the Director’s 
task to seek an unofficial and private 
pledge to price for volume during the 
next 9 months. Of course, such a pledge 
would be effective only if the broad OPA 
policy had been publicly announced and 
If the OPA had every intention of stand¬ 
ing back of such announced policy. 

There should be no question as to the 
sincerity of these private pledges entered 
into by heads of Ck)vemment agencies 
and business executives. Ihe smooth 
functioning of the late War Production 
Board’s Industrial scheduling was based 
on such agreements. Under Chairman 
Nelson and later under Chairman Krug, 
much of the success of the United States 
in doing as Oen. Nathan Bedford Forrest 
said—^in getting there “fu’stest with the 
mostest men’*—as directly due to the 
absolute Integrity and to the carrying 
out to the letter o f prom ises made by 
management to the WPB beads. 

And there is no reason to believe that 
leaders of industry would not cooperate 
equally as well with the Reconversion 
Director and OPA Director Bowles—if 
the industrial leaders are given a clear 
idea of what is expected of them, spe¬ 
cific assurances that the agencies in¬ 
volved will work with them rather than 
against them, and a simple, just price 
policy for them to apply within theii* own 
industries. 

A broad price policy, simply stated, 
would tend to benefit OPA by enlisting 
Industry on its side. As it now operates, 
OPA. in a legislative sense, formulates 
price regulation. Then, in a Judicial 
sense, It interprets those same rules. 
Finally, in an administrative sense. OPA 
sees to It that the rules are enforced. 
Thus, a single Government agency, in 


actual practice, exercises the three dis¬ 
tinct functions of our Government as' 
set down in the Constitution as the basis 
for our system of checks and balances— 
the legislative, the Judicial, and the ex¬ 
ecutive. It is this unwarranted concen¬ 
tration of powers which underlies the in¬ 
stinctive American distrust of OPA. As 
a nation, we grumble over small incon¬ 
veniences, but we deeply resent usurpa¬ 
tion of authority. 

What would a broad price policy, sim¬ 
ply 8tate\l, do to remove this, difficulty? 
Industry, by assuming the responsibility 
of handling wlthin-industry price de¬ 
tails, would take away the offensive and 
unconstitutional legislative function of 
OPA. At the conferences between top 
executives of individual companies and 
the Director of Reconversion, a single in¬ 
terpretation of the industry-created 
price regulations could be reached—thus, 
eliminating OPA*b offensive and uncon¬ 
stitutional Judicial function. What 
would remain? OPA’s recognized and 
constitutional function as an adminis¬ 
trative agency. It could then act as an 
efficient policing agent to bring to Justice 
possible violations of the rules which in¬ 
dustry itself had made and whose in¬ 
terpretation had been agreed upon be¬ 
tween representatives of industry and 
the Director of Reconversion. 

A return to basic American principles 
could be accomplished while, at the same 
time, making progress in establishing 
American economy on a firm and sound 
basis. 

The possibility of attaining such goals 
is a challenge to industry, to labor and 
to government. A broad OPA price 
policy, simply stated, is not only worth 
trying for; it is worth utilizing our com¬ 
bined effort and our combined experience 
to achieve. In our present economic 
crisis we cannot afford to evade our re¬ 
sponsibility. We must act and act now. 
Procrastination Is inexcusable for we 
have long known and we know today, 
that OPA’s rigid price-control methods 
have been and are now stumbling blocks 
to reconversion. We also know how 
those stumbling blocks can be removed. 

Let us get the old OPA quagmire price 
policy out of the way. Let us get on 
with the new, broad, simple OPA policy. 
Let us grasp our po^war future by re¬ 
fusing to remain bogged down in our 
wartime past. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I 
am not opposing an OPA policy that 
recognizes the fact that no business can 
nor will long continue to operate at a 
loss; that no sane Individual will take 
his money out of the bank and invest 
in a new enterprise; that no small manu¬ 
facturer who has temporarily engaged in 
war work can safely return to peacetime 
production unless his increased costs are 
reflected in his selling price. 

The sooner this fact is recognized and 
the policy of OPA is amended accord¬ 
ingly, the sooner reconversion will be 
completed and our people, all of them 
who can and will work, can have the 
Jobs they need. All of us will then be 
able to quickly get the many things we 
want and need. 


SnrphaGevemiaeiit Property 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. A. L MILLER 

OrMSBBAaKA 

IN THE Hones OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. MHiLBR of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include a 
resolution from the American Legion 
Post, No. 7, of Alliance, Nebr. 

This resolution points out the great 
dissatisfaction with the present method 
of disposing of surplus property. It in¬ 
dicates plainly the very things that have 
been emphasized upon this floor many 
times. It must be apparent by now that 
the Surplus Property Act. as passed by 
Congress, is not being administered as 
intended by this Congress. Unless some¬ 
thing is done to straighten out this prob¬ 
lem. it may well prove to be one of the 
major scandals following this war. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas veterans are finding It more and 
more difficult to purchase surplus Oovem- 
ment property, to which preferential right 
has been provided by law; and 

Whereas the supply of such property is 
adequate, but due to conditions beyond the 
veterans' control, little if any of this property 
Is getting into their hands; and 

Whereas the veteran Is In need of such 
property, and as rules and regulations now 
laid down by the certification agency re- 
qtilres that he spend considerable time and 
expense to appear personally at the head¬ 
quarters of such certification agency to es¬ 
tablish his eligibility; and, after receiving 
such certification he may find It necessary 
to travel many miles and in the opposite 
direction to make the purchase of property 
desired; and 

Whereas the certification and disposal 
agencies have been changed numerous times 
by Executive order and regulations which 
further curtails and delays veteran’s possi¬ 
bilities of obtaining such property for which 
he is otherwleb eligible: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Alliance Post No. 7. Ameri¬ 
can Legion, hereby directs appropriate action 
be taken to make it possible that the presen¬ 
tation of a veteran's honorable discharge cer¬ 
tificate to the disposal agency be sufficient 
evidence to establish priority and eligibility 
to purchase any surplus Government prop¬ 
erty within the limits of fair share distribu¬ 
tion. It is further directed that a more uni¬ 
form method of notification of time, location, 
and type of surplus properties offered for 
sale be made available to veterans; be it 
Xiirther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of this meeting and 
copies mailed to all American Legion posts 
in Nebraska, the department and national 
headquarters of the American Legion, the 
national legislative committee of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, all Nebraska Members of Con¬ 
gress, and chairman of Veterans* Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress. 

Adopted by Alliance Post. No. 7. American 
Legion, Alliance, Nebr., this 16th day of 
January 1946. 

R. V. Copsrr. 

Post Commander, 

P. A. Mollxx, 

Post Adjutant, 
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Report of Board' of Vintors to United 
State* Merchant Marine Academy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 

OP PLOKIDA 

IN rm HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,2946 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I Include the fol¬ 
lowing report of the Congressional Board 
of Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., 
June 8, 1945: 

Report op ths Board op Vibitorb to the 

United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

1946 

KXNOB Point. N. Y., June S, 1945, 
The President op the Senate. 

The Speaker op the House op Representa¬ 
tives. 

Gentlemen: Pursuant to Public Law 301, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, ap¬ 
proved May 11. 1944, the foUowing Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives 
were designated to constitute the 1945 Board 
of Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy: 

benatorb 

By the Vice President: 

Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia. 

By the Committee on Commerce: 

Jobiah W. Bailey, of North Carolina (ex 
officio). 

Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi. 

Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin. 

MEMBERS OP THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

By the Speaker of the House: 

Eugene J. Keogh. Ninth Congiessionnl Dis¬ 
trict of New York. 

Ellbworth B. Buck, Eleventh Congres¬ 
sional District of New York. 

By the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee: 

Schuyler Ons Bland. First Congressional 
District of Virginia (ex officio). 

Richard J Welch, Fifth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of California. 

J. Hardin Peterson. First Congressional 
District of Florida. 

PRANi W Boykin. First Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Alabama 

Representatives Henry M. JAcacsoN, Second 
Congressional District of Washington, and 
JAMES Domengbaux. Third Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Louisiana, were later appointed In the 
places of Mr Schuyter Otw Bland, of Vir¬ 
ginia. and Mr. Frank W. Boykin, of Alabama, 
respectively, who were unable to attend. 

Representative Alvin F. Weichel, Thir¬ 
teenth Congressional District of Ohio, a mem¬ 
ber of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, accompanied the Board. 

The members of the Board were accom¬ 
panied from Washington to Kings Point by 
the following officers from headquarters of 
the training organization of the War Ship¬ 
ping Administration; Commodore Telfair 
Knight. USBtS. Assistant Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator for Training and Commandant of the 
United States Maritime Service; Lt. Comdr. 
John T. Everett, USNR, operations officer 
of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps; Oomdr. Sam H. McConnell, U8MS, 
chief public relations officer of the training 
organization; Lt. Comdr. Hale Boggs. USM8, 
chief legal officer of the training organization; 
and Lt. Comdr. Clifford W. Sandberg. USNR, 
of the Academy staff and secretary to the 
Board. 


The Board assembled at Wiley Hall. Kings 
Point, at 10 a. m.. Thursday, June 7, 1946, 
where the members were received by the 
Superintendent, Commodore Giles t. Sted- 
man, USNR, and his staff. 

The following members of the Board were 
present at the first meeting: Senator Alex- 
ypER Wiley. Representatives J. Hardin 
Peterson. James Domsnoeaux. Rickard J. 
Welch. Alvin F. Weichel. and Ellsworth B. 
Buck. 

pirst meeting op the board of visitors 

Senator Alexander Wiley served as tem¬ 
porary chairman for the purpose of organi¬ 
zation. 

Representative J. Hardin Peterson wes 
elected permanent chairman of the Board. 
Lt. Comdr. CUfford W. Sandberg. USNR. and 
Lt. Comdr. William L. Bull. USMS, were des¬ 
ignated as secretary and assistant secretary 
of the Board, respectively. 

At the request of the chairman, the Super¬ 
intendent and his staff Joined the Board in 
conference. The Superintendent was in¬ 
vited to make such reports on the state of 
the Academy as he deemed pertinent and 
proper. Accordingly. Commodore Giles C. 
Stedman. USNR. submitted a report, a copy 
of which is forwarded herewith. 

The meeting was then opened for general 
questions. 

Upon the termination of the question 
period, the Superintendent invited the Chair¬ 
man to designate a member of th4 Board to 
address the regiment of cadet-midshipmen 
Immediately prior to the regimental review 
at 4 p. m. on Blendrick Field. Senator Wiley 
was unanimously selected by the Board to 
make this address. 

At this time the regimental commander, 
Cadet-Midshipman A. B. De Laski. United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, was 
presented to the Chairman and members of 
the Poard when he extended them an invi¬ 
tation to Join tbe regiment of cadet-midship- 
jnen at luncheon at Delano Hall. 

Recess was taken at 11:45 a. m. 

After Interviewing a group of cadet-mid¬ 
shipmen from his home State. Representative 
Rickard J. Welch left Kings Point at 12:30 
p. m.. being unable to remain for the balance 
of the visit. 

meeting with the regiment of cadet- 

MTDSKIFMXN 

' At 12:36 p. m. the members of the Board 
were escorted to Delano Hall by the cadet- 
mldshlpmen regimental commander and his 
staff for luncheon with the regiment. 

After luncheon each member of tbe Board 
conducted a 30-minute private conference' 
with cadet-midshipmen from his home State. 

Accompanied by assigned officer escorts, the 
Board proceeded at 2 p. m. on a general In- 
spe tlon of the Academy, visiting Barry Hall, 
cadet-midshipmen barracks, the receiving 
barracks in Furuseth Hall, and the depart¬ 
ments of seamanship and navigation, engi- 
neeri*'g, and naval science; Bowditch. Fulton, 
ar * C’Hara HaUs, respectively, as well as the 
improvised chapel in Wiley Hall. 

At 4 p. m. the Board witnessed the review 
of the regiment of cadet-midshipmen on 
Kendrick Field. foUowing brief addresses by 
Senator Wiley, Representative Petsrscn, and 
the Superintendent. 

superintendent’s bbception and dinner 

The Superintendent’s reception and dinner 
in honor of the Board, which bad been aug¬ 
mented by tbe arrival of Representative 
Henry M Jackson, was held In Markin House 
at 7:30 p. m. It was attended also by Com¬ 
modore Knight, Captain McNulty, and the 
members of the Superintendent’s staff. 

Upon conclusion of the dinner, a docu¬ 
mentary film, Future Leaders of Our Mer¬ 
chant Marine, depicting the activities of the 
Academy and Cadet Corps, was shown. 


Because of previous commitments. Repre¬ 
sentative James Domsnoeaux left Kings Point 
at the conclusion of the dinner. 

PRIDAT, JUNE 8. 1945 

Because of a pressing legislative calendar 
in the Senate, Senator Whet found it neces¬ 
sary to leave Kings Point for Washington, 
D. C.. at 8:30 a. m. Commencing at 9 a. m.. 
the Board was escorted on a tour of Samuels 
Hall, where they inspected the sail loft, 
marlinspike seamanship room, the signaling 
classrooms, bridge, and other training and 
life-saving equipment. 

At 9:30 a. m., the Board left Mallory Pier 
on the 7. V. William Webt for a short cruise 
on Long Island Sound to view the water¬ 
front facilities of the Academy. Upon re¬ 
turn from this cruise the Board proceeded 
to Wiley Hall, convening at 10 a. m. for their 
second formal conference, having been 
Joined b> Representative Eugene J. Keogh. 

Present at the second formal conference 
were Representatives J. Hardin Peterson. 
Eugene J. Keogh, Henry M. Jackson, Alvin 
F. \ EicHXL, Ellsworth B. Buck. 

In accordance with their previously ex¬ 
pressed IsL. the Board received a delegation 
of 26 cadet-midshipmen selected at random 
from each class at Kings Point. At this 
point, the secretary and assistant secretary 
withdrew from the conference room and 
members of the Board conferred with the 
cadet-midshipmen in closed session. 

Upon the recaU of the secretary and as¬ 
sistant secretary to the conference room, the 
Board requested .Commodore Knight. Cap¬ 
tain McNulty and the Superintendent to ap¬ 
pear before them. 

Commodore ^Ight, who has served in an 
executive capacity with the entire training 
program since its In leption in 1938, presented 
the respects of Vice Adm. Emory B. Land, 
Administrator, and Capt. Edward Macauley, 
deputy administrator in charge of the 
training program, and addressed the Board 
briefly recounting the history of the cadet 
training program and explaining that Con¬ 
gress. in passing the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. gave the Maritime Commission a 
Joint mandate to build and man modern 
American ships. The training program, in¬ 
cluding the United States Maritime Service, 
the supervision of State maritime academies, 
as well as the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps, was a direct outgrowth of this 
mandate. 

The United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps and Its Academy as well as the entire 
training program. Commodore Knight point¬ 
ed out, are permanently established by stat¬ 
ute and will function after the war in the 
Maritime Commission. Tentative postwar 
plans have already jeen outlined to Con¬ 
gress and are published in the report of the 
Worley committee These plans contemplate 
an Academy enrollment of approximately 
1,200 during the postwar years. 

At the conclusion of Commodore Knight's 
statement, the chairman instructed the sec¬ 
retary to Invite the Academy staff officers to 
rejoin the conference. At this time the 
chairman and other members of the Board 
expressed their appreciation for the informa¬ 
tion furnished them and for the courtesies 
extended. 

Upon the departure of the Superintendent 
and Academy staff, the Board continued its 
deliberations in executive session. Its com¬ 
ments and recommendations are set forth be¬ 
low There being no further business, the 
Board adjourned at 11:46 a. m. The members 
then attended a buffet luncheon at the senior 
officers’ mess, following which they took their 
departure from Kings Point at their pleasure. 

After due deliberation, and as s result of 
the two formal conferences held with the 
Superintendent and members of the Academy 
staff, cadet-midshipmen of tbe regiment, and 
the several inspections conducted, the Board 
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Of Ttsltors respectfully submits the following 
genersl comments ant! specific recommenda¬ 
tions: 

OBUntAL OOMUmtB 

1. To dispel any miraniilenitandtng, the 
Board desires to strongly omphasias the fact 
that the tlnlted States Merchant Marine 
cadet Corps was created prior to the war 
pursuant to the prosisloiiB of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 19t6, ms amended, and that 
iU site at Kings Mat, K. T., was acquired 
for the purpose of oonstraeting s permanent 
Merchant Marine Acadmny as shown by the 
reports which accompanied House Joint Res- 
Oiatlon MO. 360 (Public Law 473. 71th Cong.; 
56 8tat. 134), apprared March 4, IMS. 

3. The Board deetres to record its appre¬ 
ciation and admiration of the forealght, 
tenacity, and devotion to duty di^ayed by 
the eupenrisor of the united States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, Cspt. R. R. McMuity, 
TI8MR, for his efforts in bringing about the 
creation of the United States Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Cadet Corps and its Academy at Kings 
Point, and for his administration of the 
functtont» of the corps since its inception 
in 1938. 

8. The Board also desires t o oom mend Vice 
Adm. Bmory Scott Land, U8M (retired). 
Administrator of the War Shipping Admin¬ 
istration; Deputy Administrator Bdward 
Mscauley, and Commodore Telfair Knight, 
USMS, under whom Capt. R. R. McNulty, 
USNR, and Commodore CHles C. Stedman, 
U8NB, eerve, for their wisdom end guidance 
in the development of the training program 
fa; oflicsrs and seamen of our merchant ma¬ 
rine of which the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps and its Academy at 
Kings Point are a p'rt. 

4. The Board reoogniaes that while the 
present plant and facllltlee of the Academy 
may have been adequate for the needs of 
the wartime training program, it Is im¬ 
pressed with the necessity for an expansion 
of facilities if the ultimate alms and objec¬ 
tives for which the Academy was created are 
to be realised. The most obvious immediate 
ncjds of the Academy arc for an adequate 
library and a suitable chapel. 

5. It is the considered <^inlon of the Board 
that the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps and its Academy at Kings Point 
are a most vital adjunct to the maintenance 
of a strong merchant marine and Naval Re¬ 
serve. Upon the character and education 
of our officer personnel will laigely depend 
the security of our poslUon in the field of 
international commerce and our etatus as 
a sea power. 

6. The Board is gratified to learn of the 
resumption of competitive examinations for 
entrance to the Cadet Corps on the basis of 
State quota allotments, along the lines of 
those conducted In 1980 and 1940, which 
were suspended after Pearl Haibor. This 
action was the result of recommendation 
made by the Board of Visitors in 1944. It is 
believed that the competitive method of 
seleotion will result in securing the highest 
type and most apt young men for olBoers 
training In the merohatit marine. It is the 
Board’s thought that in addittoti to the 
Nation-wide competitive examination sys¬ 
tem, steps be taken to develop fully the 
possibility of working out a p r oce ss of screen¬ 
ing proBpeoUve entrants for leadership and 
offloe^iike qualities before admission to the 
Academy. 

7. In the discussion ot the curriculum, it 
was developed that the present course of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
would be extended from 3 to 8 years effective 
September 1, 1945. Further, that the 8 
years consist of 6 months at either of the 
United States Msrohant Marine Cadet Corps 
basic schools at Pass Christian, Miss., or San 
Mateo, CaUf„ followed by 6 months on mer¬ 
chant ships and 34 months at Kings Point. 
The Board encourages those responsible for 
this progressive step and hopes that measures 
will be taken to extend the course to 4 years 


at an early date. In this conneetioh, the 
Board beUeves that oonskleratloh ahould be 
given tq adopt post-graduate or refresher 
courses for wartime g^uates so that they 
may be placed on a comparable level with 
the men In the ex t e n ded co ur se. It Is under¬ 
stood that such re f re sh er courses will be 
given at the Uhlted State Maritime Service 
Officers* Schools at Fort Trumbull and Ala¬ 
meda. Further, the Board feels that appro¬ 
priate measures should be taken to have the 
A.i demy placed upon an accredited basis for 
the awardU;^ of degrees. 

8. To ^uiUlfy the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy to issue degrees, the Board 
feels that a properly equipped library build¬ 
ing should be provided. 

9. It is clearly evident to the Board that 
the present fatuities for divine worship at 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
are wholly tnadequate. The improvised 
chapel in Wiley Hall seating 100, which is 
lees than 7 percent of the cadet-midshipmen 
complement, is entirely too small for holding 
adequate religious services. 

sPBcxnc aacoMimmArioMs 

1. The Board epeeiflcally recommends that 
funds be made available as scon ss possible 
for a suitable chapel and an adequate library. 

3. The Board spccifloally recommends that 
funds be provided for the development of 
adequate athletic and recreational facUitlefi. 

8. The Board specifically recommends that 
the Superintendent's discretionary fimd be 
authorised in the sum of $3*500 per annum, 
an increase of $1,000 over the present fund. 

CXnfCLUBION 

The members of the Board have been par¬ 
ticularly impressed with the splendid estab¬ 
lishment at Kings Point, the highly ettcient 
educational program and the fine type of 
young men participating therein, and wish 
to congratulate the Superintendent, Com¬ 
modore Giles C. Stedman, USNR, his cflioem, 
cadet-midshipmen, and personnel of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy for 
their outstanding acoompHshments. 

The Board is unanimous in its oommenda- 
tlon of the morale and spirit at the Academy, 
and expresses its appreciation of the many 
courtesies extended during their visit. 

To Lieutenant Commander Sandberg, sec¬ 
retary to the Board of Visitors, and to Lieu¬ 
tenant Commander Bull, assistant secretary, 
the Board expresses its sincere appreciation 
of their Invaluable assistance and untiring 
efforts on its behalf. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. Hakoxn Petxrson, Chairman; Alxx- 
ANDxa Wixjrr; Haxlet M. Kilooxx; 
Thxo. G. Bilbo; Jambs Dombn- 
oBAux; B uoxwx J. Keogh; Richabd 
J. Wmxix ; Ellswobth R. Buck. ' 


Saggr-Cgatod Sbcimlktd IkdidiM 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. L MILLER 

or wbbiaska 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRjBBBNTAllVES 
Wednesday, Jmuarv 2S, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Ricobd, I 
include an editorial from the 8t. Louis 
Olobe Democrat entitled **Sugar-Coated 
Socialized Medicine.** 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that when 
the people affected by this political so¬ 
cialized medicine realize that they must 
make the major contribution to this fund 
and then have someone in Washington 
tell them who they might call when they 


are ill. they will be less enthusiastic about 
soclaUffed medicine. 

The editorial follows: 


President Truman in his health message to 
Congress last month deolnred he is not pro¬ 
posing eoelalliuid madidne. Almoet eimulta- 
neously a National Health Act, embodying his 
requests, was introduced in Congress by Sena¬ 
tors Waonbi and Mubxat and Repreeentatlve 
Dxngxll <8. leoe—H R. 47801. They, too. 
Insist that the propoeed legislation does not 
aim at sodmllaed medicine. The reiteration 
BUggeate that both the Preetdent and the 
legieiatdrB fear the American people will be¬ 
lieve eoclaltted mediei&e ia inherent in the 
bUla and don’t want it. We believe this to 
the sentiment of an overwhelming majority. 

The President has recommended that 
Federal funds be used to construct hospitals 
and related faeilltlee. to expand the Public 
Health and Maternal and Child Health Serv¬ 
ices; to assist medical research and educa¬ 
tion; to aid in the prepayment of medical 
costs, and to protect against loss of wages 
from sickness and dtoabUity. 

With the first three provisions there can 
be little quarrel. Medical authorities them¬ 
selves have long advocated such extensions, 
with Federal mid to States, where need to 
shown, being admintetered by States. These 
were largely embodied m the Hill-Burton bill 
Introduced in the Senate last February. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills would 
appropriate $950,000,000 over the next 6 
years for these purpoeea—probably not an 
excessive amount. But the catch lies in the 
last two sections providing for health and 
disability unsmployment insurance—^sec¬ 
tions which clearly belle contentions that 
socialized medicine is not contemplated. 

In brief these would insure full personal 
health services to all social security bene¬ 
ficiaries and their dependents—probably 
.110,000.000 parsons. Cost to estimated at 
$4,000,000,000. ’This fund would be at the 
sole disposal of the Social Security Admin¬ 
istrator and the Burgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. Under 
direction of the Administrator the latter is 
authoriaed to hire doctors, dentists, nurses, 
laboratory technicians, and establi^ rates 
of pay: fix fee scliaduleB for physteians’ and 
dentists* services; decree quaiifications for 
specialists; determine the number of indi- 
viduals for whom any doctor or dentist may 
provide services, and determine which hos- 
pitalB may provide service for patients and 
under what conditions. 

Blgnifleantly, the measures set out no mode 
of revenue raising, but the administration 
has suggested a 4-percent pay-roll deduction 
from both employee and employer might be 
necessary. TTie omission lends plausibility 
to the wide charge that Senator Mvrbat left 
It out to further the no-socialiBation decep¬ 
tion and to permit it to be referred to the 
Senate Ckmunittee on Education and Labor, 
chalrmanned by himself, rather than to the 
more frugal Committee on Finance. 

Since the State administrative committees 
it provides would be purely advisory, It Is 
clear the Suigeon General would be cast in 
the role of a medical dictator holdlzig a 
$4.000,000j000 poUtical club with which to 
punlah or iwmold the private practice of 
medicine to fit any eoelologioal theory he 
might hold. MeanwhUe workers would be 
forced to pay into the eyistem. however much 
they might dislike it or however much un¬ 
deserving derallotk might cash in on it. 
Prealdeiit Truman saya the system must be 
"highly decentrallaed in edmlntotration." 
liSt him who has not aeon national bureauc¬ 
racy in operation believe that one. Whoever 
holds the purse runs the show, and from the 
place where the money to held. 

This is the standpoint also from which the 
sickness and disability, compensation is un¬ 
desirable. All workers would be dependent 
on the Government for Jobless payments. 
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The change-over logically would involve 
tranafer of State unemployment reeervee to 
the Social Security Board, and give the agency 
full control over all labor and working eon- 
ditione throughout the Nation, with author¬ 
ity to shift workers from State to State. 

Admittedly there are many shortcomings 
to our present medical-care system. But 
surely there are means to overcome them 
without submitting to a multibillion-dollar 
political dictatorship which amounts to 
socialiaed medicine, the President notwith¬ 
standing. 


Veterans’ Coapensation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP mCKIOAN 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, today 
I received a letter from the mother of a 
youngster recently separated from the 
service, after having served 5 years and 
10 months in the United States Air Corps, 
3 years of which he served in China, in 
Burma, and in India. He enlisted in the 
service before he had completed his edu¬ 
cation and consequently had no Job to 
which he could return following his dis¬ 
charge. He persistently sought employ¬ 
ment. and in November last he finally 
was called to the Chevrolet plant in Bay 
City, Mich., for work. He has been on 
the Job only 2 days, 2 hours and 45 min¬ 
utes when the CIO ordered the strike 
which still exists. 

This was this youngster’s first attempt 
at industrial work. He was not a mem¬ 
ber of the union, and he had no vote 
either for or against the strike. He was 
broke and anxious to work. He found 
himself without a Job and he now is de¬ 
nied veteran’s unemployment compensa¬ 
tion because of something for which he 
was not in the slightest degree respon¬ 
sible. 

1 believe the situation in which this 
boy finds himself is similar to that of 
many thousands of other discharged sol¬ 
diers and sailors. Certainly the Con¬ 
gress should take action to speedily rem¬ 
edy this deplorable situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, 1 Include the letter from this 
mother. 1 have known this family for 
many years. The father was a veteran 
of the First World War and likewise is a 
veteran of the Second World War. These 
people spring from a breed that believes 
when one accepts the privileges of citi- 
zensMp they likewise gladly accept the 
re^XHOSibillties thereof. They are among 
the very finest eiitzens we have. 

The letter follows: 

STAMOXSK, Mzck., January 22, 1946, 
Hon. Rot O. Woodbupp, 

House of Bepresentatives, 

Washington, D, C. 

MtDiabBib: 1 Juit finlshod writing to the 
Veterans* Bureau and wiU write several more 
letters on the same subject today. 

It seems our Ctovemment needs to be re¬ 
minded that our returned veterans have 
problems that might well be considered along 
with the loan for Oreat Britain. 1 am thor¬ 
oughly sick and disgusted with Uie whole 
wn yiiah mess, and I dare say the American 
women all feel the same way. 


My son returned to civilian life Septem¬ 
ber 2S, 1946. after having served 6 years and 
10 months in the United States Air Corpe. 
Three years he served in China, Burma, and 
India. <lt did not add to his or my love for 
England.) 

Prior to his enlistment he was a schoolboy, 
so he had no Job to come back to. His mus- 
tering-out pay went for clothing, doctor bills, 
and board and room in the city whUe seek¬ 
ing employment. In November he finally 
was called to the Chevrolet plant in Bay City. 
JUst 3 days, 3 hours, and 46 minutes later 
the CIO ordered the strike. 

This was my aon*s first attempt at indus¬ 
trial work. He is not a member of the union 
and had no vote, either for or against the 
strike. He was broke and wanted to work. 
But he is now denied veterans* compensation 
becatise he worked 18 hours and 46 minutes 
for Chevrolet. 

Will you kindly tell me if this is an exam¬ 
ple of what we may expect in treatment for 
returned veterans of foreign service from a 
supposedly democratic United Btates? And 
who in the meantime (while the unions keep 
him out of work, with no compensation) is 
supposed to support this lad and other thou¬ 
sands in similar positions? 

Personally, 1 believe the Qovemment is giv¬ 
ing these kids a rotten deal in rettim for 
hardship, heartache, medals, and ribbons. 

You have made Michigan a wonderful Con¬ 
gressman. and I am sure you will do all and 
everything possible for her boys. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Anna M. Sanporo. 


CoBununistt Close Scliools—CIO Hikes 
the Rent 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MXCUXGAK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
Flint, Mich., comes a letter enclosing 
three newspaper articles which throw 
some light on the forces back of some 
of the strikes and a hint as to how the 
dO, when it becomes an employer, for¬ 
gets its propaganda in behalf of the 
renter—^f tenants. 

The writer states that he is ’’not a 
politician because I am not educated 
enough to explain in words what I have 
in my heart. Thought you might do 
something to put across Just what kind of 
men are at the heads of our [Flint] 
unions.” 

The writer of this letter may not, in 
one sense of the word, be educated, 
but he is a worker and he evidently knows 
something of what it is all about, for, 
after referring to the fact that the war 
which the young men had fought made 
it possible for union men to get higher 
wages, wrote: 

Now, thoM boys can’t put on demonstra¬ 
tions Just to come borne but these imlonists 
defy all WLB orders and have been given 
evexythlng they asked for Just for their vote. 
But if the soldiers put on more demonstra¬ 
tions, they are told they are liable to court 
martial. 

We all thought possibly Mr. Truman would 
try to build up some of the things that 
had been tom down previously, but guess 
we are aU disappointed. 


The clipping from the Flint Journal 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946, reads as 
follows: 

All Schools Globed Except Hasslton— 

Herb’s the Man Leading Public Schools 

Shxtt-Dowk 

Leader of the education strike which has 
paralyxed Flint schools is a Commimist Party 
member who, during the war, was a member 
of a committee named by the Communists 
to promote tuiderstanding of the Communist 
theories in Flint and Pontiac schools, data 
gathered by the FBI and other organizations 
has disclosed. 

Casper P. Kenny, identified in Communist 
data uncovered by Government agencies as 
**the best worker here,” was under constant 
surveillance during the war by the FBI, Army 
Intelligence and other organizations whose 
Job it was to carefully watch the activities 
of sinister characters known to expound ideas 
and theories detrimental to the structure of 
the United States. 

Kenny is also a convicted bootlegger and 
served time in the Shiawassee County Jail 
after a conviction in Federal court. He was 
also arrested by Flint police in 1939 and 
booked at the city Jail here under an assumed 
name. 

Records disclose that Kenny was arrested 
November 35. 1931, by Mike Bums, now 
Sheriff Wolcott’s deputy, and then Moimt 
Morris chief of police, on a Federal liquor act 
charge. He was turned over to Federal au¬ 
thorities and sentenced by Federal Judge 
Arthur J. Tuttle, to 65 days. He we^ ar¬ 
rested and held for investigation by Flint 
police in 1939 under the name of Casper 
Douglas. He was later released. 

Government authorities have disclosed 
that Kenny frequently attended Commimist 
meetings, and before Russia entered the war 
was active in a campaign promoting the 
Communist theory that American workers 
should not aid Britain and her allies. After 
Russia entered the war, pamphlets urging 
workers to retain their right to strike during 
the war were destroyed and replaced by others 
advocating a no strike pledge—a complete 
about face to which Kenny subscribed, docu¬ 
ments show. 

Investigators report that Kenny, also state 
representative from Flint, maintained his 
membership in the Communist Party during 
this campaign and it was only through Ken¬ 
ny that certain people could be admitted to 
Communist meetings and educational pro¬ 
grams. 

In a letter confiscated by authorities and 
written to Pat Toohy, secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Michigan by Hugo Beisinger, 
Flint secretary of the party, describing a re¬ 
cent quarrel in which Kenny and a woman 
had become engaged at a Communist Party 
rally, Kenny was identified thus: 

’’Both Cap (Casper Kenny) and Lou 
Baraty, beat guys here, are incensed over the 
affair.” Investigators said it was proven the 
Cap mentioned in the letter was Casper P. 
Kenny, frequently identified by comrades as 
’•Cap.” 

The investigators also conferred with men 
who claimed that Kenny frequently boasted 
of his Communist afflliations and showed 
them his card. It was also foimd that Kenny 
was in charge of selling subscriptions to the 
Daily Worker In this area. One of the se¬ 
cret agents purchased a subscription from a 
man who declared he was working for Kenny. 
All of the information is now on file with 
the FBI. Army Intelligence, and other police 
otficials. 

B^enny has been seen at various Com¬ 
munist meetings here and other cities. His 
name and the name of his wife are included 
on letters and secret documents sent out by 
Communists to other workers. 

The Kenny investigation disclosed a Com¬ 
munist pamphlet sent to all members before 
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RumIa entered the wer In which the poUolee 
to be followed here were outlined aa foUowe: 

**Oiir position is to remain loyal to the 
CIO program, defend the right to strike 
againet any forms of oompulsory arbltratloii 
and mediation for organisation of the un¬ 
organized. 

**]tUBt build and strengthen organized 
peace movements, the Amerlean Peace Move¬ 
ment {Kenny was a member of this move¬ 
ment), so that we link up the struggle for 
immediate eoonomlo objectives with the 
struggle agsinst the wsr. We must involve 
|tnd hundreds of the most militant 
progressive trade unionists la the peace 
movement.'* 

Indicating the part public schools were to 
play in the communistic program here, a 
pamphlet obtained during the 1941 investi¬ 
gation of Kenny and other persons believed 
to be subversive, recommended the following 
program: 

**1. Medical aid for Russia. 

•*2. Free Earl Browder. 

**3. Flint V-Clubs campaigns. 

**4. IWO mass meetings. 

PABTT TASKS 

^1. Dally Worker campaign (circulation). 

*«2. Schools.** 

The information, released by authorities 
who felt the puhlie should know the phlloso- 
pl^ of a man leading a strike sgalnst Flintls 
education system, contains reams of msterlal 
Unking Kenny to the Communists by Oov- 
emxnent authorities. 

Information discloaing the amount of 
xnoney Kenny and his wife turned in to the 
Communist Fsrty headquarters on ticket 
sales to vscious Communist funetions is In¬ 
cluded in the secret information gathered 
by many operatives for the United States 
Qovernment here. 

Kenny wsa ehaidkiwed throughout the wsr 
and classified as a character to be watched. 
Hie Is stlU under investigation. 

WBAT*8 SACK OF XT? 

The term **Communist'* too often Is used 
loosely. Aroused conservatives fixKl It easy to 
attach the label to liberals as well as to 
radicals. We have a Communist Party in 
American politics, and citizens have a right 
to affiliate with it. 

What Is wrong and what should be In¬ 
tolerable to those who are Americans first 
Is the subversive work In which some Com¬ 
munists engage. It is the anti-American 
activity of such Individuals to which excep¬ 
tion is taken, not their membership In the 
Communist Party. 

This is the issue which now appears in the 
shut-down of Plinth public schools by a 
strike of a few employees of the board of 
education. The closing was largely the work 
of one person. The course was questioned 
toy many of the maintenance workers them¬ 
selves. and also by CIO affiliates. The support 
of the CIO council was in doubt, and rescind¬ 
ing the endorsement has been proposed by 
UAW-dO officials. 

That this individual has been identified as 
a Communist is not important. Of grave 
concern, however, is whether something more 
than the (q>an demands is involved in this 
deplorable situation. That is a question 
which every parent and all other righteous 
citizens should wish sxiswersd. 

What does Flint propose to do about it? 

A second clipping reads as follows: 

•ATS aXDS BBHINO SCHOOL STtm—SKBIIT 
CHASOXS COMMUMZSr ZNSPIBATIOK 

Sheriff Wolcott today charged tba the CIO 
public-school strike was Communist-lnaplied 
and contributed to juvenile delinquency. 

His accusation was made as be expressed 
growing apprehension over a rise in juvenile 
d^inquency because of the strike. 

**It looks to me,*' he said, "that when there 
is a strike against the schools, which are part 
of our Government, U is Commimlst-ln- 


apired. If that isn't promoting juvenile de¬ 
linquency, what tsf** 

Explaining that be dldnt always agree 
with the eohool board, the Sheriff declared 
that if the people were not satisfied with the 
job It has done, it should be supplanted by 
le^ means. 

Picketing of the ectoools is teaching chil¬ 
dren to defy the Oovemment, he emphaslaed. 
Be pointed out that If the ottyb youth eees 
the Government fiouted, they wlU loee respect 
for it. 

^ CIO RIXSS Tm SXNT 

The CIO has put out plenty of prc^a- 
ganda berating property owners and 
landlords because, the CIO charged, rent 
was being hiked. But the CIO, when It 
becomes a landlord, Mngs a different song 
to another tune. Read the fdOowlng 
dispatch dated January IS, 1946, from 
Flint, Mich.: 

cxo sKysocxxTB asMTs IN ruxvT o r ric x 
auiLDnfo 

PLUfT. MK3K.. January IS.—The dO. which 
demanus a hokUthe-llne price policy in 
Michigan, has notified 50 tenants of the CIO 
building, a 12-story edifice which the union 
owns in down t ow n flint, that their rent will 
go up SO to 00 percent February 1. 

The tenants Inelnde the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service, the Community Chest, 
the War Chest, the Tuberculosis Association, 
the Catholic Gharltlss. the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts, the ChUdren*B Aid 
Society, and the Urban League. 

One social-service agency, which requested 
that Its name be heM eonfidential, said It 
was paying rent of $42 a month before the 
CIO Flint Labor Tbmple association bought 
the building in 1948 for a reported price of 
$100,000. Now the agency’s rent is $02 a 
month, and it wiU be $130 starting Feb¬ 
ruary 1. 


Reports Proin Ean^ean Labor—III 
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HON. CLARE BOOTHE LU(X 

or COHNXCTZCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRESENTATIVIB 

WedneBdatf, January 23,1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, our foreign 
affairs, as well as our foreign commerce, 
depend upon obtaining as full and factual 
information as possible on the situation 
which obtains in those countries abroad 
with which we maintain friendly rela¬ 
tions, and expect to carry on mutually 
helpful trade. 

The following excerpts from reports 
made last November tiy representatives 
of Belgium, Norway, FVance, Italy, and 
Finland are helpful to this purpose: 

U.r> Hxtmah (interpretation) (Oovera- 
mant delegate, Belgium). I wish to give a 
short statement on certain practkml points. 
I am speaking on behalf of the whole Belgian 
delegation when I pay tribute, like others 
before me, to the xoeilent report submitted 
by Mr. Phelan. We think that this report, 
like all previous ones ol our acting direotor, 
is eonspiououe by its universality. Its olarlty, 
and Its sincerity. It has unlveieallty because 
aU social, eoonomio, and polltioal prOMems 
which arise after the $ years of the war which 
has ravaged the world are dealt wltlu hut 
when I refw* to its elarlty 1 moan Itat the 
problems are disemued eo logically that theiv 
real scope and extent can he readily appre¬ 
ciated. 


Finally, I mention its sincerity, and by that 
I mean that the report does not shirk any 
dilBeultles but suggests solutions for the 
growing problems which face us in a clear 
and obje^ve manner. 

The acting director, In his introductory 
spe e c h , requested the representatives of the 
various countries to explain to this Con¬ 
ference and the world the situation of their 
countries. In response to that Invitation. I 
should like very briefly to explain to the Con¬ 
ference what is the situRtlon of Belgium. 
Twice in the course of a quarter of a century 
Belgium has been invaded by Germany with¬ 
out any valid motive and in violation of all 
the solemn undertakings to which Germany 
had subscribed. The result of 4 years of oc¬ 
cupation has been, from the economic point 
of view, that our industrial equipment was 
largely destroyed, and our transport system 
largely rendered ueelaos by the removal of 
rolling stock. 

From the point of view of social conditions 
there has been undernourishment and the 
health of thousands of our citizens has suf¬ 
fered severely. 

Tuberculosis is a particularly serious prob¬ 
lem. Prom the military point of view, 26.000 
political prisoners were taken away, and 
many died in concentration camps and other 
prisons. Thousands of our soldiers and offi¬ 
cers died on the field of battle, while others 
died as prlwmers of war. From the housing 
point of view, 142,000 houses have disap¬ 
peared altogether and another lOOhOO are 
uninhabitable. There are 800,000 which can 
be put into suitable condition for living in 
again, but unfortunately there is a shortage 
of building materials. 

Such, In brief. Is the poeitlon in my coun¬ 
try. I would nke to add. however, that the 
Belgian people have never lost courage. They 
are not In the habit of giving way to their 
disasters. There is one quality which we 
may claim to possess; that is, we are always 
ready for hard work. Coxisequently, Belgium 
is already rebuilding Itself by a common effort 
in which its industrialists, its traders and 
its hard-working workers are cooperating. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
paying a solemn tribute of gratitude from 
Belgium to her great alliee, and in partleular 
to the United JKingdom and the United States 
of America, for the assietance they gave us 
In providing us with our most elementary 
needs from the point of view of food and raw 
materials to enable us to begin our economic 
and eoelal reoanstruction. 

From the aocial and economic point of 
view, which is what concerns iis here, our 
parliament, elected In 1988, met In Septem¬ 
ber. 1944 and gave the government power to 
adopt immediately deeisiona on social se¬ 
curity. Benefits had to be adjusted to the 
price level and monetary situation of the 
country. We had to adjust wages and pen¬ 
sions of all kinds, family allowances, work¬ 
men's compensation, etc., to the changes in 
the purchasing power of the currency. Labor 
leglalatlon for workers In general, salaried 
employees and miners was promulgated. 
Oompulsory sickness and invalidity ineur- 
anoe has been introduced under a national 
scheme by which contributions are paid by 
the employara. 

We have a system whereby priority for the 
purchase of furniture and clothing is given to 
the workers Hho are specially affected by the 
war. A special fund for that purpose has 
been contributed voluntarily by the em¬ 
ployers of our country up to a sum of abput 
$.000fi00j000 francs. We are trying to im¬ 
prove the standard of quality of the work 
performed by our workers who suffered dur¬ 
ing the war years. The Introduction of our 
soclal-seeurtty system will require about 25 
pereent of our wimee bill to introduee it. and 
of that sum 1$ pereent will be paid by the 
employsii. That eoiMludes my first point— 
a summary of our eeenomlc and social de¬ 
velopment slpee the war/ (Noi 19, pp. 72,78 
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Mr. Bnto (Government delegate. Norway). 
The Secretary-General hae asked the dele¬ 
gates from the occupied countries to give 
the Conference a picture of conditions In 
their countries. 1 shall try to give you an 
impression of the conditions In my country. 
For more than 5 years Norway has been oc¬ 
cupied and terrorlssed by the German In¬ 
vaders. , They enslaved us, pillaged and 
robbed us in every way. They overthrew our 
system of law and Justice, one of the oldest 
in western Europe. They trampled under 
foot Individual human rights and the fun¬ 
damental political rights guaranteed by our 
more than 126-year-old free constitution. 
The right of freely expressing our opinion 
was denied to us. 

We were not allowed to assemble In order 
to discuss our vital Interests, and they 
threatened anyone trying to leave the coun¬ 
try with the penalty of death. I am not sure 
that vou fully realize what it means to my 
colleagues of the Norwegian delegation and 
to me to have been able to come as free¬ 
men to this International Labor Conference. 
Nor do I think you quite understand my 
feelings when I speak as a freeman from this 
international rostrum to a conference of free 
men and women from every part of the world, 
without the fear of being seized by the agents 
of the Gestapo. 

We Norwegians know that many other na¬ 
tions have undergone much greater suffer¬ 
ings and have experienced the horrors of war 
to a much larger extent than we have o\ir> 
selves. But even for us the war was a tre¬ 
mendous trial. We have experienced horrors 
and seen human suffering on a scale un¬ 
precedented in all our thousand years* life 
os a nation Huge material values have been 
destroyed And even worse is the destruc¬ 
tion of spiritual and moral values. 

Like all occupied countries. Norway is 
faced with the taisk of reconstruction, a task 
which demands of us Norwegians the full 
emplojrment of all the resources at our dis¬ 
posal. We must build up once again our 
traditional system of legal rights. We must 
reestablish that respect for law and Justice 
and for moral values which were the foun¬ 
dations of our national life, and which the 
Invaders have done everirthlng In their power 
to undermine. We have to reconstruct our 
national economy, a task which cm be ac¬ 
complished only through the cooperation of 
all men of good will. 

The tasks with which we are faced are tre¬ 
mendous. First of all, we must reconstruct 
our devastated areas. The provinces which 
suffered most are those of the far north. 
When the Germans had to give up the Prov¬ 
ince of Flnnmark, after the capitulation of 
Finland, they laid waste large districts, prac¬ 
ticing liberally the tactics of scorched earth. 
They cleared the population southward, 
killed off their cattle, and systematically set 
fire to all buildings, whether for men or ani¬ 
mals. The rest of the country has suffered 
less severely. The ravages mainly date from 
the first months after the invasion, during 
the spring of 1940. and were the result of 
military operations. 

During the whole period of the German 
occupation, building activities have been at 
a standstill. All over the country, there¬ 
fore, there Is an acute shortage of housing 
accommodation. Without any doubt, hous¬ 
ing Is our main social problem. We must 
atart a large-scale housing program, and 
everyone Is agreed that such a program can 
be realized only on condition 'that central 
and local authorities take the lead In plan¬ 
ning it on a national scale. 

Another problem of primary Importance to 
us Is how we are to renew our merchant ma¬ 
rine. Before the war Norway stood fourth 
among the shipping nations of the world. 
Great Britain, the United States of America, 
and Japan only were ahead of us. During 
the war we lost half our tonnage. If before 
the war we were able to keep up a relatively 
high standard of life, it was largely due to 
our shipping. It is, therefore, a vital condi¬ 


tion for regaining and Improving that stand¬ 
ard that we succeed In bringing our merchant 
marine up to its prewar strength. 

But we must not only rebuild our marine. 
Practically all our peacetime Industries have 
been far below normal activity during the 
period of occupation, and must now be given 
new life. In order to mobilize and exploit to 
the full all public and private initiative and 
enterprise, in confident cooperation between 
the state and private Interests, the Govern¬ 
ment, In accordance with the common pro¬ 
gram of all the political parties, has set up a 
Council of Economic Coordination, compris¬ 
ing representatives of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. of Industry and commerce, and of the 
organizations of employers and employed. 
This council Is to be an advisory body for the 
Government on questions of economic, finan¬ 
cial, and Industrial policy. (No. 14, pp. 
86 ^ 8 .) 

Mr. God ART (Interpretation) (Government 
delegate. France). The Director suggested 
that in the course of this discussion the var¬ 
ious nations which had suffered during the 
fighting and the enemy occupation should 
mention some of the main material and 
moral consequences of the war for their 
countries. 

I should like therefore briefly to outline 
what has happened In our country. Whole 
towns and cities have been completely de¬ 
stroyed. Including many ancient historical 
monuments. The other day. when visiting 
Versailles, you saw something of what has 
happened. Over 400,000 buildings have been 
destroyed and 1,436,000 houses are at present 
unfit for habitation. Some 50.000 are Indus¬ 
trial and commercial buildings which have 
been completely destroyed, while 176.000 can 
be repaired. Of private houses. 1.360.000 have 
been struck by bombs or set on fire; 360,000 
have entirely disappeared, and the other mil¬ 
lion have been partially destroyed. The work 
of rebuilding will be very slow because of the 
shortage of building material and equipment. 
Of our agricultural buildings, 330,000 have no 
roofs left, and 06.0d0 farms have been com¬ 
pletely destroyed. The peasants nevertheless 
have returned to their homes and are strug¬ 
gling to continue their work. but. unfor¬ 
tunately. they cannot proceed normally until 
we have cleared the millions of mines which 
cover 370,000 hectares of Prance. Only 6,000,- 
000 mines have as yet been removed. 

Over 3,700 kilometers of railways, 5.200 
kilometers of canals, and large areas of docks 
have been blown up and destroyed. Simi¬ 
larly, 6,000 bridges were blown up. We have 
now only 2,800 locomotives out of 16,000 
which existed before the war; 142,000 railway 
trucks out of 478,000; 6.247 passenger car¬ 
riages out of 376.000; 6.425 barges out of 
12,640; 600.000 motorcars out of 1.800,000, and 
180,000 lorries out of 480,000. But the figures 
which show our losses In those respects by no 
means represent all that France has suffered. 

We must think also of the large numbers 
of prisoners of war and deported workers. 
We think of those who died In concentration 
camps, and we are moved to pity by the suf¬ 
fering of so many French people. We think 
with shame of those guilty of crimes against 
liberty and humanity, and of treason against 
their country. Our children have suffered In 
health and been retarded in development by 
lack of proper food. Nevertheless, our people 
have shown themselves ready to make every 
sacrifice In resistance against the oppressor, 
and there is therefore on the other side of the 
picture a very strong confidence In recovery 
and restoration In France and an ardent wish 
to take part In international work. (No. 22, 
pp. 131. 132.) 

Mr. CiNGOLANi (Interpretation) (Govern¬ 
ment delegate, Italy)—* • • There are 

8.500,000 of our people who still have no roof 
to cover them during the coming winter. 
The generous help eff UNRRA and other or¬ 
ganizations, with the assistance of the Holy 
See and the Italian Government, has en¬ 
abled a certain amount of clothing to be 
distributed to our population. The Italian 


democratic organizations and the workers* 
organizations are doing all they can to make 
our situation known and to deal with our 
problems. 

In the case of Italy we are very short of 
raw materials and. In addition, the destruc¬ 
tion of agrlcultiural land and the drought of 
recent years have created a great shortage 
of wheat. The transport system has been 
disorganized and our mercantile marine has 
been reduced from over 3,350.000 tons to 
about 360.000 tons, of which only 50,000 tons 
can be used for supplying food for the coun¬ 
try. Without a mercantile marine we cannot 
obtain coal, petroleum, cellulose, or the other 
articles which we require to restore our In¬ 
dustry. and particularly the artificial silk 
Industry, for which we have received large 
orders from the United States. 

As to land transport, we have only a tenth 
of what we had before the war. Only a 
small percentage of our railways are In run¬ 
ning order. This applies both to the rolling 
stock and to the permanent ways. More¬ 
over, It Is necessary to reconstruct some 
13,000 kilometers of roads and bridges and 
to rebuild a number of buildings and Instal¬ 
lations. and also to repair our electrical sys¬ 
tem. By Intensive work we shall, by the end 
of 1946, be able to restore to use 70 percent 
of our rolling stock. The work of recon¬ 
structing our railways will cost 120 milliard 
lire and provide emplo 3 nnent for 118.000 
workers. 

But for our reconstruction work we need 
175,000 tons of coal and 171,000 of steel. 
If we had more coal, we could In 1945-^6 
produce a million tons of steel ourselves. 
We also need about half a million litres of 
petrol. If we could Intensify our recon¬ 
struction work, for which the Allies have 
given or promised us their generous assist¬ 
ance. that would go far toward relieving un¬ 
employment In our country. (No. 16. pp, 
102 . 103.) 

Mr. Mannxo (Interpretation) (Govern¬ 
ment delegate. Finland). During the war 
Finland has been placed In a splendid posi¬ 
tion. This Is not the place to try to de¬ 
scribe that situation, but I should like to 
give you a general survey of the development 
of social conditions in my country during 
the last 6 years, and Indicate briefly the 
measures taken for social reconstruction. 
I consider this a duty to those interested In 
my country, particularly because the publi¬ 
cations of the International Labor Oflilce 
have not been able to give much Informa¬ 
tion on what happened here, in this little 
corner of Europe. 

The destruction due to the war has been 
heavy In Finland. During the war. with a 
population of less than 4.000.000 and with a 
total annual Increase In the masculine sex 
of approximately 40.000, we have lost 100,000 
young men. Our territorial losses and the 
devastation caused by the Germans In the 
north of the country means a reduction of 
15 percent of all our economic resources. 
Yet at this time we have not only to repair 
the consequences of the war, but also to 
create new possibilities of assistance for half 
a million evacuees, and in addition 200,000 
people who have lost everything In the north 
of the country. (No. 24, p. 142.) 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, years 
before World War II brought its bitter, 
savage destruction on all mankind. 
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America's youth was preparing Itself. 
So effective was this preparation that 
the brevity with which we ruled the air 
left our foes gating. This preparation 
was not an organised, regin^ted pro¬ 
gram; it was accomplished, rather, in 
the democratic, American way. 

Boys mowed lawns, carried newspaper 
routes, shoveled snow from sidewalks, 
and did those thousand and one different 
jobs with which boys earn themselves a 
few pennies, in order to buy the sup¬ 
plies necessary for the construction of 
frail contrivances of wood and paper 
with which they conguered the air. 
Older people smiled condescendingly at 
their 'Splaying," but the records of these 
boys in the cockpits of our fighters and 
bombers, in the maintenance depots, on 
the assembly tines and on the drafting 
boards speak for themselves. While they 
were playing they were learning, and we 
now know that what they learned, they 
learned well. 

The United States Civil Service Com¬ 
mission made recorded flights of an ap¬ 
plicant’s model airplane a necessary pre¬ 
requisite for appointment to certain po¬ 
sitions at the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Aeronautics laboratory at 
Langley Ptel(i,Va. It has also been recog¬ 
nised by personnel managers at the 
plants of aircraft manufacturers, who 
unanimously answered in a suniey con¬ 
ducted upon the subject that model build¬ 
ers completed training courses more 
quickly, and by and large proved to be 
more efficient workers. It is also a known 
fact that the names of model builders 
are more apt to appear among the highest 
ranking students in flight training 
courses for the military services, and 
those familiar with the science of model 
aeronautics will recognise many a well- 
known name among those of our air 
heroes. 

Even those too young to step from the 
ranks of the model builders into those of 
the armed forces, or into those of the 
vast Industrial army which proved its 
efficiency during the war years, saw their 
opportunity to help. They utilized their 
self-trained skill in the production of 
thousands and thousands of identifica¬ 
tion models so necessary in many train¬ 
ing courses. 

1 desire to menti<m some spedfle exam¬ 
ples of American model builders who 
contributed in such large measure to the 
war effort Dr. Walter Good and his 
brother, William Good, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., among the early experiment¬ 
ers in radio controlled model aircraft* 
who won the national championship In 
this category in 1938,1939, and 1940, were 
among those responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of the radio controlled target 
planes used to train our antiaircraft 
gunners. This development was to a 
large extent under the guidance of Reg¬ 
inald Denny, familiar to motion-picture 
patrons, but more familiar to those in 
the model world as investor, miniature 
engine producer, and early radio control 
experimenter. 

Others on the staff of QST doing this 
valuable work were Chester Lanzo, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Ross Hull, and Clinton 
de Soto. Dr. Walter Good cOso did eon- 


trlbutoxy work in the development of the 
proximity, or VT, fuze for radar eontrdl- 
led missiles. William Good has been en¬ 
caged In research in tlie field of airborne 
radar, and duster Lanzo is now an elect- 
trollies encineer for the Nottonal Ad¬ 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. Im¬ 
portant contributions in the field of aero¬ 
dynamics have been made by W. Hewitt 
Phillips, of Boston, Massachusetts, who 
in reoognitioa of his fine work at the 
langlgy Field laboratory of the Nation¬ 
al Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
was given the Lawrence Sperry Award 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences for the most significant contri¬ 
bution to aeronautics toy a young man 
during 1944. The efforts of Roy Ifar- 
quardt, in aerodynamics on the west 
coast, are also noteworthy. 

Numerous reports have been made of 
entire groups, banded together prior to 
the war as model airplane dubs, in which 
all have distinguished themselves in the 
air. Among the more prominent are the 
Skyscrapers, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
Balsa Butchers, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

These are but a few of the individuals 
and groups who helped; the sum total of 
all individual contributions is staggering, 
and its high value is due solely to the 
knowledge assimilated while the contrib. 
utors were engaged in the design, con- 
stnictioa, and flying of model aircraft. 

International competition, deferred 
during the war, is to be resumed on a 
larger scale, and there is no doubt but 
that it will prove to be of great value in 
the development of amicable relations 
with the people of other nations. The 
Academy of Model Aeronautics, a divi¬ 
sion of the National Aeronautic Associa¬ 
tion, is the governing body :or organised 
competition. It is composed of the 
model builders themselves. Under its 
fostering hand children in ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers will develop by means of 
this sport-scienoe into the designers and 
fliers of the aircraft of the future, and 
into substantial citizens who will do all 
In their power to keep America first In 
the air. 

Negideted Statnei of Pub&c Men in 
WasUiifton 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

or ono 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBBSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr, WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
say that I join with the Secretary of the 
Interior in deploring the neglected and 
spattered condition of the Statue of Gen¬ 
eral MdPherson here in Washington. He 
was one of the distingifished generals of 
the Civil War and a native of my district. 
He was bom near Fremont, Ohio, and he 
now lies buried in the cemetery which 
bears his name at Clyde, Ohio, along¬ 
side of which runs the great McPherson 
Highway. And there Is Included here¬ 
with the story of the neglected condi¬ 


tion of the statues of famous men 
throughout the city of Washington: 
(ZVom the Waihlngton Post at January 17, 
19401 

noBoifa omiie uaaB trs bisd on araTiris 

Harold Ifikea has been out-curmudgeoned. 

The Indefatigable interior Secretary, It 
was learned on good authority yesterday, has 
bowed to the strength of Washington's pigeon 
population. And ha cant scare that off with 
a sour look. 

It aU came out In a letter from Ickes to a 
reporter for the Buffalo Evening News, who 
had written in behalf of the somewhat neg¬ 
lected and spattered statue of General Mc¬ 
Pherson. The writer, among other things, 
wanted to know whether It was Ickes* job or 
that of Commissioner John Bussell Young 
to look out for the general, who atanda on 
Fifteenth Street between I and K. 

The Interior Secretary admitted the task 
waa hJa, and what's more, he pointed out he 
is charged by law with performing a similar 
aervioe for all of the brass of our past wars 
which adorns the National Capital Parks— 
not to mention WlUlam Jennings Bryan. 

Worst of It all. Ickes said, la that he has 
been unable to devise any effective defense 
against the attacks of the winged vandals. 
Our mopping up operations, he said, have 
been mvked by temporary—but only very 
temporary-Hnicoeases. 

He held out hope, however, that the post¬ 
war period may find this department able to 
extend ablutionary services to the statues 
semiannually, as was the practice prior to 
Pearl Harbor. 

Anyway, he said, he is anything but senti¬ 
mental about pigeons—except as a table 
delicacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that those who 
are in charge of our national parks will 
now give care and attention to the 
statues commemorating the great men 
who have rendered distinguished service 
to our country. 


Shall America Be a Qoted Country? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NSW TOBK 

IN THE HOU8B OF BEPBB8SNTATIVBS 
Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. CELLER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RaooED, I Include the following 
article by Max Lemer from the New 
York newspaper PM of December 26, 
1945; 

Shall America Be a Closed Countst? 

I have been turning over in my mind the 
meaning of Prssldont Truman’s statement 
on speeding the admislson of refugees into 
the U. e. A. 

The real wealth of nations Is human life. 
We reoQgnlBs that fact when we lament our 
war casualties, or when we apeak of our 
young people as the base of Amerloa’s future. 

We reocgnloe that our human resources 
count far more than our natural resources. 
Put It this way: the natural resources are 
for human bel^s, and they can be trans¬ 
muted Into wealth only by human beings. 
But If this is true about those who are al¬ 
ready here as Amerloans, why is it not just 
as true about those who want desperately to 
come here and grow into Americana? Ii their 
human quality—or their human need—any 
lees than ours? Is the human contribution 
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they are ready to make to us any less than 
the human contribution our ^wn fathers 
and grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were ready to make when they sought en¬ 
trance into this country? 

President Truman has asked three of his 
department heads and three other agencies 
*‘to expedite the quota immigration of dis¬ 
placed persons and refugees from Europe to 
the United States." He does this "to reduce 
human suffering," "to set an example to the 
rest of the world.” and in the name of "com¬ 
mon decency and the fundamental comrade¬ 
ship of all human beings.” 

Fine. Within the limits he has set for him¬ 
self, the President has given us one of the 
better state papers of his administration. 
It is. to be sure, very gingerly in its lan¬ 
guage. It hedges Itself about with all sorts 
of apologies, denials, reassurances—no doubt 
to keep from rousing the wolves in Congress 
and the press. But taken as a whole it is a 
courageous and affirmative act—the first ef¬ 
fort (along with F. D. R.’s Oswego directive) 
to thaw the frost that has settled on the 
American heart ever since 1924 in the matter 
of Immigration exclusion. It is a good au¬ 
gury for what seems to be the President's 
reawakened liberalism. 

HUNGER FOR DEMOCRACY 

The President acted within his own ad¬ 
ministrative powers, and needs no authoriza¬ 
tion from Congress. The limit of 3.900 refu¬ 
gees a month (many of them will be chil¬ 
dren) falls within the existing quotas for 
Central and Balkan Europe, which are the 
states to which the refugees now in the 
American zone in Germany belong. What 
the President is doing is to cut the heart¬ 
breaking red tape and untangle the difficul¬ 
ties about visas, health examinations, and 
transport. 

Senator Charles O. Andrews (Democrat, 
Florida), of the Senate Immigration Com¬ 
mittee. seems worried in his sensitive sena¬ 
torial mind as to whether these people will 
be "consecrated to our Constitution and our 
form of government." How ironic that he 
should express his fear about exactly this 
group. Someone ought to tell the Senator 
that these families are the victims of Hit¬ 
ler’s racist ideas, that their homes and lives 
were broken by fascism, and that their hun¬ 
ger for a democratic way of life is accordingly 
even greater than his own. 

Some may say about these people: Why 
don’t they go home? The answer is that they 
have no homes which will receive them. I 
have seen a detailed report of the Jewish 
refugees who are in the American occupa¬ 
tion zone in Germany. Very few of them are 
German -for Hitler quite literally wiped the 
Jews out of Germany, made Germany Juden- 
frei. Nor are they in the strict sense DP's— 
"displaced persons ” They are not nationals 
of other countries whom the Nazis im¬ 
prisoned in Germany under forced labor, 
waiting to go back to their native hearths. 

They are Jews from Poland. Rumania, Hun¬ 
gary, who have tried to go home and have 
found no homes there, or know it is hopeless 
to try. Many of them want to go to Pafes- 
tlne, which will give them a home; but the 
British admit only the merest trickle, while 
an Anglo-American commission of Inquiry 
which has been months in forming will now 
spend four more months Inquiring. Many of 
them have looked longingly to these shores, 
but until now there has been no response 
from us. Like another Jewish Child whose 
birth almost 2,000 years ago made world 
history, their children have "no crib for their 
bed.” 

TRADITION OF ASYLUM 

There Is a great American tradition of 
granting asylum to the victims of political 
and racial persecution abroad. After the 
First World War our antiradical hysteria 
broke this tradition. We have a chance now 
to revive it. I do not mean only for those 
who have been exposed to Hitler’s terror in 


the past decade, and more.. For that terror 
is not yet over; let us not forget that. 

Take Poland as an instance. When it was 
liberated, tens of thousands of Polish Jews 
found their woy back to their former homes, 
only to be greeted by an anti-Semitic terror¬ 
ism on the part of the Poles who coveted 
their farms and stores and houses and Jobs, 
and who had been all-too-willing pupils of 
the Nazis. This terrorism is even more dev¬ 
astating to the spirit than was the Nazi 
terrorism, for it comes so cruelly Just when 
its victims thought that at least they were 
freed from the Nazi grip and could stand up 
as human beings. Let it be said to the credit 
of the present Polish Government that it is 
trying to fight this terror, though unavall- 
Ingly. But the need of asylum is a crying 
one. 

I hope, however, that President ’Truman 
will not stop with his present statement and 
will go on in more militant and affirmative 
terms in future recommendations about im¬ 
migration. He evidently fears—and has good 
reason to fear—that the congressional primi¬ 
tives will introduce bills to cut the present 
quotas in half. He asks them earnestly not 
to But what he—and we also, the people— 
must ask them instead is to liberalize the 
quotas and to end the basically racist philos¬ 
ophy behind the quota system. 

For the real philosophy that must underlie 
our immigration policy is not racism, as the 
congressional primitives want it; nor even 
tolerance and pity and humanitarianlsm. as 
the President and the congressional liberals 
want it. The real philosophy is the premise 
with which 1 started this piece: That the 
wealth of America lies in its people. That 
the value of human beings as an enrichment 
to their adopted country has nothing to do 
with their color or their religion or their 
country of origin. That the greatness of 
America is the greatness of many streams of 
heredity and culture flowing into a great cen¬ 
tral ocean of tendency. That we have been 
from the beginning—to use the grand phrase 
from Walt Whitman which Louis Adamic has 
adoptea as the title of his current book— 
A Nation of Nations. 

This should be so obvious to everyone who 
has studied American history that it should 
scarcely need restating. Yet what we need 
most right now is. in the famous phrase of 
Justice Holmes, "education in the obvious.” 
For a generation the alliance of reactionary 
labor pressures and a grow'ing racist philos¬ 
ophy ha.3 shut the gates of America almost 
completely against further accessions from 
abroad to American life and culture. For the 
few we have admitted we have set a quota 
system heavily weighted in favor of the Nor¬ 
dic and against the non-Nordic immigrants— 
whatever those nonsense-terms may mean. 

It is time to make hash of this Nordic non¬ 
sense And it is time to assert again that 
America cannot be at the same time a closed 
country and a great country. 

Max Lerner. 


Tidewater Oil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my rc narks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport (La.) Times of Jan¬ 
uary 20, 1946: 

TIDEWATER OIL 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
acting on the urging of various branches of 


Washington bureaucracy, has filed a Federal 
suit against the State of California in an 
effort to have the tidewater-oil lands of the 
Pacific coasr.. that is. the mineral rights be¬ 
neath the offshore waters, declared to be 
Federal property. The suit might Just as 
well have been filed against the State of 
Louisiana. Louisiana has more than 6,000 
miles of ocean or gulf coastland. Including 
Inlets, and the oil rights beneath the waters 
on those coast iines are of Inestimable value. 

The Issue is whether California owns the 
oil rights under Its offshore waters—and 
whether Louisiana owns the oil rights under 
its offshore waters and whether every State in 
the United States owns such rights for 
such waters—or whether those mineral rights 
belong to the Federal Government In Wash¬ 
ington. In other words, the issue is whether 
bureaucratic agencies in Washington shall 
take over, in socialistic and communistic 
manner, the rights and properties and rev¬ 
enues of the States, or whether those rights 
and properties and revenues shall remain 
within the individual States In accordance 
with the spirit of the Constitution and the 
States’ rights, as sovereigns, for which Ameri¬ 
cans have shed their blood in more than one 
war. The international principles of the 
rights of States in the sense of States as 
nations, for which World Wars I and II were 
fought, are the same basic principles for 
which the Civil War was fought. In other 
words, the tidewater oil issue is an issue of 
sacred principles of States, with the Fed¬ 
eral bureaucracy seeking to destroy those 
principles. 

The right of California and Louisiana and 
any other State to the minerals beneath the 
offshore waters of their areas has been fully 
recognized by the House of Representatives. 
It has passed a resolution whereby the Fed¬ 
eral Government would surrender whatever 
claim it may have, in theory, to mineral 
rights in lands beneath waters off the coasts 
of the United States. There was no out¬ 
standing opposition to the resolution in the 
House when it was under discussion. It was 
accepted as built in equity and fairness. 

But. after It was passed—and let It be clear 
that this action came after the House passed 
its resolution—the United States Attorney 
General filed his suit against the State of 
Callfoniia’R rights to minerals beneath the 
coastal waters, knowing, of course, that this 
suit would tie up drilling developments in 
American coastal areas totaling thousands of 
miles of shore line 

Now it is stated that when the House 
resolution reaches discussion in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, before which it now lies, 
there will be tremendous opposition from 
the Government, which means from the pres¬ 
ent political administration of and under Mr. 
Truman. Mr. Truman never has uttered a 
word about the tldewatcr-oll problem, but it 
is time that he should do so for the whole 
case Is simply one of the bureaucrats trying 
to take over the rights and prerogatives of 
States. 

The oil off the shores of a State belong to 
that State Just as the shrimp or oysters off 
the shores of a State come under the State’s 
Jurisdiction The position of Louisiana In 
this whole situation is ominous. Shell, sul¬ 
fur. gas, and oil severance taxes all are in¬ 
volved. If the Federal Government should 
win in the highest courts this attempt to 
intrude into the natural resources of States, 
the payments Involved might deal not only 
with the present and the future, but they 
might be retroactive as well. 

But, aside from the tremendous sums of 
money involved, there is the great issue of 
State’s rights. Those rights were funda¬ 
mental In all the Constitution of the United 
States. They are fundamental in all free¬ 
dom and liberty under a republican form 
of government which seeks the Ideals of 
democracy. 

The effort of the Federal Government now 
Is not simply to gain financial benefit for 
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ibe Wuhlngton Treasury, but to plaoe the 
rlghti of oentrallsed Federal bureaucrats 
over the individual rights of States. For 
that reason this suit by the Ckivemment 
must be fought to a finish by the States. 
Louisiana is fighting it. So is California. 
So should every other State with a coast 
line. 


Sccrecj and the Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

or wASKmoToit 

IN TBE BOUSK OF REPRB9SNTATIVBS 

Tuesday, January 22, 1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Capi¬ 
tal Press of Salem. Oreg.. is a progressive 
weekly newspaper. In its columns there 
appeared recently an editorial discussing 
attempts to impose secrecy on atomic 
bomb developments. The scientists of 
America are almost unanimous in their 
insistence that we do not attempt to sit 
on discoveries and explorations in the 
field of atomic energy. Many militarists, 
however, take the view that somehow we 
can prevent other nations from learning 
anything about the atomic bomb. In 
this editorial, the writer tells of the dan¬ 
ger of attempting to maintain secrecy. 
The editorial is as follows: 

[PYom the Salem (Oreg.) O^^ital Prees. of 
November 80, 1946] 


Albert Blxieteln. the world’s greatest 
mathematician, is strongly in favor of a 
world government being organized by the 
three great po\/er8—^England, Russia, and the 
United States—made especially Important 
now to safeguard the use of the atomic 
bomb. In this connection be says: 

*T do not believe that the secret of the 
atomic bomb should be given to the United 
Nations Organization. 1 do not believe that 
it should be given to the Soviet Union. • • « 
The secret of the bomb should be committed 
to a world government, and the United States 
should immediately annoimce its readiness to 
give it to a world government. This govern¬ 
ment should be founded by the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain—the only 
three powers with great military strength. 
AU three of them should commit to this world 
government all of their military strength.*** 

**Sinoo the United States and Great Britain 
have the secret of the atomic bomb and the 
Soviet Union does not. they should Invite the 
Soviet Union to prepare and present the first 
draft of a constitution for the proposed world 
government. That action should help to dis¬ 
pel the distrust which the Russians already 
feel because the bomb Is being kept a secret— 
chiefly to prevent their having it. * * * 

’’While persons who take only a step at a 
time may think they are approaching peace, 
they actually are contributing, by their slow 
pace, to the coming of war. We have no time 
to spend in this way. If war Is to be averted. 
It must be done quickly.” 

In this matter, as in mathematics. Binsteln 
seems to be about two generations ahead of 
the great minds of the re;,t of the world. He 
really wants peace to stay with us, while the 
others indicate that they merely hope that 
when the world is blown apart they will be 
the blowers rather than the blowees. They 
prate of peace, but do everything to incite 
war by holding a monstrous threat over the 
heads of those whom they pretend to respect 
and cherish, but whom they secretly hate. 


Frankly, this paper does not believe that 
England and the United States are concealing 
anything from Russia. They merely think 
they are. Russian scientists are second to 
none. They probably started where the Ger¬ 
mans left off when the invasion of Nor¬ 
mandy Interrupted their final oompletion of 
the atomic bomb. It is an even bet that the 
Russians right now know as much about It 
as we do, and could right now meet us more 
than half-way in the production* and use of 
atomic bombs. They have all of the ma¬ 
terials and the manpower to do it—emd it 
would not cost them $3,000,000,000. This is 
likewise the opinion of our own scientists, 
who have virtually said as much and have 
earnestly warned against our silly and 
grandiose declarations about concealing it. 
Russia is foxy and suspicious, and has a right 
to be. Without their realizing it, she has 
placed England and the United States on the 
spot, and the spectacle is not comforting 
Their present attitude cannot fail to confirm 
Russia’s suspicions that, given the chance 
to make it stick, they would be as open in 
their sinister antagonism to Russia as they 
were during the years after the First World 
War—^untU Russia stopped the Germans. So 
England and the United States stand in 
humllltating position before the eyes of a 
peace-hungry world looking for fairness and 
sincerity between nations. Bland declara¬ 
tions of friendship are not very convlnolng 
when made with a club in hand. 

Professor Einstein has offered a construc¬ 
tive suggestion, and one which gives the 
United States and England a chance to ”8ave 
face” in the ridiculous poeitton In which they 
have placed themselves. The recent con¬ 
ference between the United States. En gisn^ , 
and Canada, with Russia sUll left out, made it 
worse. The world cannot be deceived by soft 
music from the orchestra while murder is be¬ 
ing enacted on the stage. England and the 
united States have a chance to square them¬ 
selves, and had better take it. They may 
not have another. 


Who Supports FEPC Legislation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN S. WOOD 

or oaosGU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBQBNTATIVXS 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxooho, I 
Include the following appeal Issued by 
the Communist Party of Jacksonville, 
Fla.: 

AN APPEAL TO THE NSOaO PIOPLZ: SZOXSTEa 
nXMOCIAT 

Register Democrat because the Democratic 
Party Is the party In power In Florida. Reg¬ 
ister Democratic In order to Improve condi¬ 
tions for workers, Negro and White. Former 
registered Republicans can change to Demo¬ 
cratic now. 

Register Democrat because big landowners 
and big businesses are trying to keep your 
■tandard of living down. Register Demo¬ 
cratic so they can’t lower it even further. 

Register Democratic because your registra¬ 
tion Is a protest against the lynch murder 
of two Negroes in Florida. Mr. Jesse James 
Payne, of Madison County, and Mr. Bam 
IfacFhdden, of Suwannee County, wUl not 
have died In vain if you register Democratic. 

Register Democrat because you can then 
vote for candidates who will support the 66- 
oent minimum wage bUL The South des¬ 


perately needs 65-cent bottom wages for pro¬ 
tection of both white and Negro families. 

Register De m ocr a t because you can then 
give real gupport to the blU for a Fair Em¬ 
ployment Practice Committee, now being 
sabotaged by Oongresa. (Bitoav Pike, Con¬ 
gressman “representing ” th e JaoksonvUle 
area, la opposed to the FEPC, as well as to 
most other progressive legislation). 

Register Democrat because today there Is 
developing In America a movement for a 
third party made up of veterans, shareerop- 
pera, trade unionists, and the Negro people. 
And because this aUlance can only come 
about If the southern Negro becomes an or¬ 
ganised group of voters, you should: 

Register Democratic and vote In the 1946 
Democratic primaries. 

The Communist Party Is proud of Ben¬ 
jamin J. Davis, who Is a son of the good old 
Booth and a great Negro Communist leader. 
He was recently reelected by Negro and white 
workers to the City Council of New York 
City. We are the party that led the struggle 
to save the Soottsboro boys from death. We 
always have and always will fight segregation 
and discrimination. So follow ub to the 
county courthouse and register for the Dem¬ 
ocratic primaries. 

Don’t wait. Register now. 

For more information on the Communist 
Party, mail us a letter with your name and 
address Inside. 

OOMMTTMIBT PaITT OF JACKSONVILLE. 

WkST Bat Station. 


Sekctivt-Service Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF aCASSACHnSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to Include herein an address which 
I delivered at the presentation of the 
Bronze Selective Service Medals and cer¬ 
tificates of merit to the members of the 
draft boards, the appeal boards, and the 
appeal agents of the city of Lawrence. 
Mass., which took place in the dty hall, 
on Monday evening. January 21.1946, at 
which time Mayor James P. Meehan pre¬ 
sented personally the awards: 

Tonight, our oommunlty honors the men 
on the home front who performed one of the 
most urgent and dilBcult tasks of World 
War 2. Theirs was hardly a popular job and 
never an <iasy one. Confronted with thou- 
•anda of Individual caaea, each requiring the 
moat careful scrutiny and absolute honeaty. 
they had to make declalona which few men 
would care to make. Our Nation waa in 
greater peril than at any time In Ita history 
We had no trained mer to defend our way 
of life agalnat the audden aaaault of ruth- 
leaa aggreaalon. In thla hour of emergency, 
our Nation had to ralae an Army, a Navy, an 
Air Corpa from Ita free citieena. And ao the 
Selectlve-Sarvloe Syatem waa eatabllabed and 
t ho uaa n da of mature, dependable men in 
•vary city and village In the country, were 
called upon to administer this great reapon- 
Blbillty. There waa no glamor to theae joba 
and no financial inducement. In the strict 
and most difficult aanae of the word. It was 
a call to public service. No man cares to 
send another man off to fight and suffer 
and die for othara. But even more than this, 
no A meri can wlU bend the knee to any 
force which threatens tha peace, security, and 
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IkrogroM which Is our faith. Xf put to the 
tMt. wo will not buy life, at ths price of 
dishonor. 

And so we had to send forth the young 
and the strong to destroy the evil^that en¬ 
dangered everything we had come to believe 
in. Our freedom must vindicate Itself by 
measuring up to our responsibilities. The 
American family was faced with a deadly 
challenge. “Fascism and democracy cannot 
live side by side/' our enemies shouted. “One 
or the other must go. Reason must die and 
with it that weak and confused and super¬ 
ficial mirth which you call democracy. We 
have the tanks and the dive bombers and 
propaganda and murder factories. And what 
have you got to stand up to our power? A 
few soldiers drilling with broomsticks and 
behind them, a mob of 130,000.000 civilians, 
each one blinded by greed and deaf to all else. 
Democracy, you belong to the past. We shall 
see that you ore interred there and your 
death will come through forced labor, help¬ 
ing us even as you die." 

That's what our enemies believed and 
planned at the height of their material 
power. At that moment, what else could we 
put in the way of their mechanissed armies 
except human beings who are easily crushed 
by steel? And there, David before Qoliath. it 
might have ended except that wo believed 
that a human being was not simply a beast 
of burden, to be worked to an early death. 
We knew that a human being has a mind and 
a soul and that the life of these give life to 
his body and continue even beyond. And 
as danger awakens a man from his com¬ 
placency, our senses became sharper and 
clearer. The physical being of America was 
Immediately threatened, but more than this, 
the mind and soul which gave It being, were 
being threatened. Kill these, and America 
can be taken as easily as an over-ripe plum. 
Our enemies knew this to be the issue. They 
tried to confuse and divide us so that our 
faith would be shaken and we would be de¬ 
feated in mind and soul even before their 
armies paraded through 'our land and passed 
out the license numbers of our slavery. 

In this psychological warfare they were 
successful but not quite successful enough. 
As a free people with a free press, accustomed 
to seeing all sides of a question before we 
make up our minds, we considered this wave 
Of the future. We tested It in the light of 
fact and performance and while we did so, 
our enemies believed that it was a sign of 
our indecision. They did not know that we 
were separating the chaff from the wheat, 
picking out the truth and rejecting the 
propaganda, and in this searchixkg we were 
coming home like prodigal sons to the root¬ 
meaning of America. What we had neglected 
or forgotten was coming to life again. 

The hour was dark and the issue was 
grave. Knowing that man does not live 
unto himself alone, we looked to those about 
us. The Jones family, across the street, sud¬ 
denly took on a new meaning. They had 
lived there for several years, but except fox 
an occasional “Hello." they had no mean¬ 
ing in our lives. And so it was with the 
Papparado family down the block, and the 
Sullivans, and the Cohens, and the others 
we knew by face or name alone. Thousands 
more were members of the community and 
we and they were related. And the quee- 
tion now was not Just a matter of getting 
ahead as individuals but of surviving to¬ 
gether. Suddenly we realized that our lives 
were tied in with theirs and under the stress 
of this need, cooperation was bom. 

To defend our way of life, we needed mil¬ 
lions of men who were nt for the exacting 
demands of military service. And It had to 
be done in the American way without prej¬ 
udice and without favorlticm. The require¬ 
ments of the armed servlcee had to be met 
on a proportional basis, without weakening 
the schedules of our war Industries. With¬ 
in these physical and occupational limita- 
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tions and that of dependency, all men must 
be treated as equals. 

For the difficult task of deciding, under 
these rules, as to who should go and who 
should be deferred, you were chosen. From 
ancient times we remember bow King Sol¬ 
omon and Pontius Pilate were faced with 
hard decisions. Either way, they stood to 
put themselves In wrong, so, being pol¬ 
iticians, they straddled the issue. You could 
not. In accepting your responsibilities, you 
put yourselves out on a limb. Some men 
had to go to war, others had to stay home, 
and you had to point the finger. This re¬ 
quired an unrecognized brand of heroism. 
Tonight, your Government seeks to remedy 
the oversight. Being a member of a draft 
board was nothing short of fighting a war 
of nerves and bearing up,under much sus¬ 
picion if not outright accusations. It was 
well that you understood the emotional ten¬ 
sions of the people whose loved ones were 
being called to war. 

You took It In stride. You kept your Judg¬ 
ment fair and honest. For the time came 
when you had to send your own flesh and 
blood, with the same impartiality with which 
you sent strangers. You were governed by 
one and only one consideration—^all per¬ 
sonal Interests must be sacrificed for the 
public need. You gave your time, your effort, 
and devotion to the Job at hand and allowed 
nothing to come between which might affect 
your Judgment and your sense of duty. How 
well and faithfully you did that Job is re¬ 
flected In the respect accorded you by your 
fellow citizens. As the war went on and the 
casualty lists came in. there were no personal 
cries against you for you had built a reputa¬ 
tion for fairness and integrity that was above 
criticism. You who had to send men and 
those who had to give their men were closer 
together than ever before. It was a com¬ 
munity sacrifice which all of us shared In 
varying degrees. It will remain with us as 
a reminder of our citizen obligations In the 
years to come. 

Second only to the men you choee and who 
vindicated your judgment, in a bianner be¬ 
yond my power to express, I like to think 
next of the Selective Service System and the 
way In which It proved itself to the Nation 
and to the world. 

You. under the most trying conditions, 
put the theory of democracy to work. You 
demonstrated that there is nothing which a 
free people cannot accomplish in a fair and 
effective way. The knowledge of the valuable 
eervice you have given will be a satisfaction 
to you for all of your days. It does not be¬ 
long to the past. It stands as an inspiration 
to the community, an examine of the coop¬ 
eration which can and will solve any chal¬ 
lenge which the future may bring. It Is 
living proof that democracy grows. 

The Nation, through this community ac¬ 
tion, is proud to present these bronze selec¬ 
tive-service medals and these oertifloatea of 
merit. In the name of President Harry 8. 
Truman and the American family, it is our 
privilege to honor the boards of Lawrence. 

Well done, good and faithful servants of 
the people. 

How Long Shall We Contfame To Recof- 
niie the Franco Faicitt Gownmeat of 
Spain? 

SXTENSION OF RESAARKS 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

or wssKXifcnroN 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBBSiarrATIVBS 

, Tuesdap, January 22, 1946 

Mr. COFFEE, Mr. Speaker, recently, 
in the St. Loula Star-Times of Kovembw 


20. 1945, there appeared an Interesting 
letter from a reader discussing Franco 
and world peace. It is expressive of views 
entertained by numerous American citi¬ 
zens. The letter is as follows: 

riANCO AND WORLD PZACS 

Editor Star-Times: The greatest problem 
confronting the peace of the world today is 
the making and use of the atomic bomb. 
Doubtless scientists of all advanced nations 
have been and are still working on its devel¬ 
opment, and In time will succeed. 

If all advanced nations are to have the 
bomb, which one do we fear most? Definitely 
Germany. Germany lies defeated and her 
leading war criminals will be punished. Hit¬ 
ler is, no doubt, dead, but his soul goes 
marching on, a menace for ages to come. His 
followers cannot operate In Germany, but 
must find other fields. 

Franco was a close collaborator of Hitler 
and is today the world’s most dangerous 
despot. He no doubt would welcome an op¬ 
portunity to become another Hitler, keeping 
In view the possibilities of the atomic bomb. 
There Is nothing today to prevent German 
scientists from working in Spain under the 
protection of Franco. There lies the danger. 
What can be done? There is no danger from 
the common people of Spain. Franco and his 
despotism must be forever destroyed. True, 
nations have not the right to Interfere with 
the internal affairs of others, but this in¬ 
volves the peace and safety of the whole 
civilized world and should be dealt with as 
such. 

A resolution (H. Res. 312) has been intro¬ 
duced In the House of Representatives by 
Congressman John M. Coffee which calls for 
a complete diplomatic and commercial break 
with the Franco regime. This would show 
the way for other nations and go a long way 
toward breaking down the power of the Nazt- 
Palange government of Spain. The resolu¬ 
tion should have the support of every liberty- 
loving citizen of this country. 

A. P. Meriwether. 

6t. Jacob, III. 


Unilateral Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

or NEW rampshtrs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Record 
X include therein an article by Sumner 
Welles In the Washington Post of Jan¬ 
uary 23, 1940, entitled "Unilateral Ac¬ 
tion." 

Unilateral Action 

(By Sumner Welles) 

A LATIN-AMRRZCAN POINT OP VIXW 

The Inter-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, called off last October by the uni¬ 
lateral action of the United States. Is now 
scheduled to be held soon after March 15. 

In accordance with the Act of Chapultepec, 
signed by all of the American republics a 
year ago, the conference wll consider the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty for the maintenance of 
reglcmal peace and security. 

The Depart! :ieht of State has submitted to 
all of the other American governments, ex¬ 
cept Argentina, its proposal for a military 
defense treaty. 

The United States project differs funda¬ 
mentally from the commitments embodied 
in the Act of Chapultepec. 
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The Act of cnapult«pec provided that all 
the governmenta of the American republloa 
Bhall consider the conclusion of such a treaty. 
Its provisions specifically envisaged the In¬ 
clusion of Argentina. 

The Act of Ohapultepec further charges 
that the proposed treaty shall embody these 
principles: 

“First. That all sovereign states are Jurid¬ 
ically equal amongst themselves. 

“Second. That every State has the right 
to the respect of Its Individuality and inde¬ 
pendence on the part of the other members 
of the international community.” 

These stipulations are conspicuously lack¬ 
ing in the draft proposed by the Depart¬ 
ment of State. 

Mexico, Brazil, and Ecuador have now also 
submitted their own treaty projects. They 
have sent their proposals to Argentina as 
well as to the other American republics. 
These 3 are among the 10 American republics 
which have already opposed the Uruguayan 
recommendation for Intervention In the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the sovereign American na¬ 
tions which was so promptly sponsored by 
the Department of State. 

I have Just received a letter from a prom¬ 
inent omclal of a great Latln-Amerlcan rep¬ 
ublic. which Is not Argentina. This official 
is one of the ablest of the younger generation 
of Latln-Amerlcan statesmen. He has long 
been a firm friend of the United States as 
well as an enthusiastic supporter of the good- 
neighbor policy. 

He writes: 

“You will surely remember that during the 
San Francisco Conference, through a formal 
agreement entered into with the Latln- 
Amerlcan delegates by former Secreta^ of 
State StettlnluB. the Government of the 
United States promised to support a multi¬ 
lateral treaty covering the entire Inter- 
American system as set forth In the Act of 
Ohapultepec. 

“That was the origin of the Initiative for 
convoking a conference at Rio de Janeiro. 

“The Department of State has now made 
a wholly different proposal. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States has announced 
that It favors the conclusion of a treaty 
which does not embody the inter-American 
system but which will be limited solely to a 
military alliance for the defense of the 
continent. 

“I must confess to you that this change 
of front is interpreted as a failure to comply 
with a promise made. It Is regarded as a 
demonstration that the policy of the good 
neighbor is being unequivocally scrapped, 
and that at the same time the Inter-Ameri¬ 
can system itself Is being abandoned. 

“But even more than that, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States has sent Its draft 
for the military alliance which it desires to 
secure In Rio de Janeiro to all of the Latln- 
Amerlcan governments with the exception of 
the Argentine Government^ 

“The Impression which this has created in 
Latln-Amerlcan diplomatic circles Is con¬ 
crete. It can be set forth In the following 
way: 

“ *1. The United States has proposed a 
treaty which Is different and very much more 
limited than that which it had agreed upon; 

“ *2. By such action the United States is 
plainly abandoning the inter-American sys¬ 
tem: 

“ *3. Even In the negotiation of the treaty 
and prior to the Rio de Janeiro Conference, 
the United States is commencing by exclud- 
, Ing—eolely of Its own sweet will, without 
any prior consultation of any kind, and with¬ 
out the consent of the other countries^ 
one of the most Important nations of the 
hemisphere.* 

“By a curious coincidence the Government 
of Panama has now taken the Initiative In 
Inviting the other governments of America 
to break diplomatic relations with Nica¬ 
ragua, Honduras, and Santo Domingo. This 
Initiative, in my Judgment, is Intended to 


create a precedent for the ease of Argentina. 
But this involves the same dangerous pro¬ 
cedure, the procedure of seeking the exclu¬ 
sion from the Inter-Amerlcan system of na¬ 
tions and governments without unanimous 
consent, and by the sole action of a group 
of countries which, whether Justifiably or 
imjustlflably, are regarded by the public as 
particularly susceptible to the influence of 
the Department of State.'* 

These views are those of an objective and 
friendly Iiatin-Amerlcan official. They de¬ 
serve the very careful thought of all of us 
who regard Inter-Amerlcan solidarity as es¬ 
sential tb the security of ^he Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The Department of State continues to In¬ 
sist that unilateral action is abhorrent to It. 
Yet simultaneously It resorts to unilateral 
action by excluding Argentina from the con¬ 
sideration of Its Inter-Amerlcan treaty proj¬ 
ect. 

It proclaims that the doctrine of nonin¬ 
tervention Is “fundamental and will con¬ 
tinue.'* And at the same time, the Depart¬ 
ment of State publicly asserts over the radio 
that intervention Is all right, provided “a 
substantial number** of the American Repub¬ 
lics go along. 

The signs of the rapid disintegration of 
the *nter-Amerlcan system are apparent to all 
who are willing to see them. If there were 
some non-American power or Influence which 
desired to undermine the present world In¬ 
fluence of the United States by destroying 
the solidarity of the Western Hemisphere, it 
could not lave done a better Job than that 
accomplished by the Department of State. 


Rt Rey. Edmimd D. Daly 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MABSACHUSEITS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remark in the Record, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared In the Pilot, Boston, Mass., on 
January 12, 1946: 

Mur Yoxm Pastos 
(B y Bill McMorrow) 

On March 17, 1046, feast day of the patron 
saint of the parish, Bt. Patrick’s In South 
Lawrence celebrated Its diamond Jubilee, 
rounding out 76 glorious years of Catholic 
history in this great industrial community. 
The tradition associated with St. Patrick's 
through the years is. of course, no secret with 
Catholics of our diocese, for each In a long 
line of Illustrious pastors has done much to 
spread the fame of this grand old parish. 
Today’s subject, Rt. Rev. Edmtmd D. Daly, 
the beloved pastor, is no exception, for in his 
own quiet way he has endeared himself to 
all who have known him during the 15 years 
of his pastorate. 

Bom and raised In Newton Upper Falls, 
Monslgnor Daly was educated In the Newton 
schools, Boston College, class of *99, and St. 
John's Seminary. Britton. Ordained to the 
priesthood at the Cathedral in Boston by 
Bishop Brady on December 16, 1908, he was 
Immediately assigned as curate to the 
Blessed Saerament Parish, Jamaica Plain, 
with Monslgnor Connolly. This proved to 
be of a permanent nature, for here he spent 
the next quarter century completely wrap¬ 
ped up in his priestly duties, winning 
friends at every turn. In 1027 he wae ap¬ 
pointed paetor of 8t. Paul*ii, WeUeeley, and 
remained there until May of 1981 at which 


time he was transferred to Lawrence to take 
over the reins of this large and well-known 
parish—Bt. Patrick's. 

GOTHIC XDZFXCB * 

The church here Is a most beautiful edi¬ 
fice. but a moment's walk from the Lawrence 
depot of the Boston & Maine Railroad. The 
towering spire may be seen for miles, which, 
by the way, proved most beneficial to your 
correspondent, who. to this time, had never 
visited the city of Lawrence. The original 
church of 8t. Patrick’s was built by Rev. 
William Orr, and on March 17, 1870 it was 
blessed. The present building, large and Im¬ 
posing and in Gothic style, was dedicated by 
Monsignof McManus on June 17, 1894, and 
stands today on par with any church In the 
diocese an impressive house of God. 

Both altars are gems of construction, 
beautifully decorated. The stained glass 
windows, the different stations of the cross, 
the side altars of the Sacred Heart and Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, the statues of the 
saints, and the rare altar rail In the base¬ 
ment. with the figures of the Angels carved 
thereon, standing as two sentinels, all blend 
to create a truly Catholic atmosphere where 
the parishioners may worship Almighty God, 
and discover comfort and satisfaction in His 
presence. 

ACnVX BODALITT 

Catholic Action Is apparently the watch¬ 
word at St. Patrick's, and led by the Holy 
Name Society, parish activities are on an all- 
time high plane. Rev. William E. Mulhane 
is the spiritual director of the Holy Name 
Society, which on December 9, enrolled 1,000 
men Into its ranks. Think of it—1,000 
Catholic men receiving Holy Communion in 
a body, and later being received into the so¬ 
ciety. What a tremendous response to 
Archbishop Cushing's request that every 
Catholic man be a Holy Name man. and 
what a tribute to Monslgnor Daly and 8t. 
Patrick’s Parish. 

The Holy Family Sodality, directed by Rev. 
Edward T. Dunne, .is another outstanding 
group, and the records of the parish re¬ 
veal their great support of charities and 
higher education for the children of the 
parish. Each year, I was told, this sodality 
offers a scholarship to Central Catholic High 
School to a deserving student of the boys* 
class, and a similar award to Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege for one of the high school girls. This 
program has attracted widespread Interest 
among the pupils, and Is certainly worthy of 
duplication in every parish In the diocese. 
Father Dunne Is also county director of the 
Scouts, and at St. Patrick’s, three active 
troops of Boy Scouts, and two of Girl Scouts 
play an important role in the parish. 

LXOXOH or MART 

Rev. Michael J. Barry directs the Legion 
of Mary, the Sunday school for public-school 
pupils, 850 strong, and the Young Ladies* So¬ 
dality, rounding out a complete program of 
parish functions for every member of the 
family. 

Rev. George P. Galllvan, a former curate 
here, who has been In the Army as chaplain 
with the late General Patton's Third Army, 
is expected home tai the very near future. 
The welcome mat Is out for this popular 
curate and Monslgnor Daly and his parish¬ 
ioners look forward to Father Galllvan's re¬ 
turn with keen anticipation for he has always 
been a popular figure here. 

“The parish Is distinguished by two out¬ 
standing charitable organizations,** Mon- 
signor Daly informed me, “and Bt. Patrick's 
Charitable Aid Society which is 50 years old, 
and the St. Vincent de Paul Conference, ade¬ 
quately care for the parish needs In this 
direction.’* 

8 t. Patrick's school system, with grammar 
grades for both hoys and girls, and the girls* 
high school, directed by the Bisters of Char¬ 
ity, Halifax, Is, Indeed, the pastor's pride, and 
rightfully so. Here again the value of paro- 
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180,000,000 fatheads. He operates on the 
principle that the proprietor of a radio sta¬ 
tion or a restaurant who plays phonograph 
records for public hearing is under obliga¬ 
tion to pay off certain **llve musicians’* who 
might be Hogging fiddles for hire If mechan¬ 
ical devices had not displaced them. On this 
principle the trains ought to carry stand-in 
mule drivers In memory of the Brie Canal. 

But Is there any important dissent from 
this absurd and stultifying doctrine? Far 
from It. The principle has been recognized 
in thousands of arrangements with labor 
unions and has been embalmed into the law 
of the land by the Supreme Court of the 
United States In at least two leading cases. 
The basic Idea Is that almost any sort of 
racket becomes legal If It is adopted In a 
labor dispute, Thais restraints of trade by 
labor unions escape the antitrust laws If 
they can be shown to be part of a labor dis¬ 
pute. That’s all you have to do. 

It Is easy to understand that a country 
threatened with a complete stoppage of Its 
milk supply, or transportation, or electric- 
power transmission, might submit to such 
dictation. But the paradox Is that one of 
the most relentless squeezes against the 
American public Is operated by the purveyors 
of boogie woogle. Maybe a country which 
can’t lay off the Jive long enough to establish 
the right to buy Its music canned, crated, or 
any way it likes, gets what it deserves when 
a PetriUo waves foreign music off the air. 
Anyway, it Is inappropriate to blame Little 
Oaesar for cashing In on our eplatelessness. 


l>iiriDg the war period 103 truckers In 
the Northwest States refused to sign Mr. 
Tobin’s contract and gave as the reason 
the character of their country and asked 
for a differential. It was never granted. 
As a result, the drivers went on strike. 
The properties were taken over by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. At 
that time It was announced by the Gov¬ 
ernment that in war the ability to pay 
on the part of an operator could not be 
a consideration. The Office of Defense 
Transportation took over the manage¬ 
ment of these companies, made the sal¬ 
ary advances, and the vast number of 
them ran in the red under Government 
management to the extent that ODT had 
in many cases to advance funds to the 
owners of the truck lines. 

On November 11, 1945, when the lines 
were returned to the owners, the owners 
were obliged to sign notes covering a 20- 
year period to pay back advances made 
by the ODT. According to the best au¬ 
thorities I can obtain, the striking drivers 
In these seven States desire to return to 
their Jobs. 

Under unanimous consent. I include 
here a letter Just received from the Mid¬ 
west Operators Association, who repre¬ 
sent the seven States already men¬ 
tioned: 


ohial education for the Jlttle ones la forcefully 
brought out, and the records of the graduatee 
must be a eource of great satisfaction not 
only to the pastor, but to the Sisters who 
Ubor so willingly, as well. While at 8t. 
Patrick's, It was my privilege to visit the con¬ 
vent and to meet Bister Mary Albert, my for¬ 
mer teacher at 8t. Margaret’e. whose patience 
and klndnese will ever be a happy memory of 
mine. It was Bister who pointed out the 
annual high light, the May procession. In 
honar of Our Blessed Mother, a regular fix¬ 
ture at 8t. Patrick’s, one the children look 
forward to with pleasure and Joy. because In 
their own childish way they may pay homage 
to Our Heavenly Mother In this public dem¬ 
onstration. 

SCHOOL 8TSTXM 

**Many vocations to the priesthood and re¬ 
ligious life are discovered In the parish,** 
Monsignor Daly said, "and at the moment 
the MaryknoU Order aeema to be a prime 
favorite with the boys and girls who antici¬ 
pate entering the priesthood or the convent.** 
Thie appears to be Just one more Indication 
that our parochial schools are cradles of 
Catholicity for future priests and name. 

Named domestic prelate by Pope Plus XU 
on December 17, 1944. Monsignor Daly is a 
quiet and soft spoken man, cordial and ain- 
eere. Enthusiastic about his parish eocletles 
and sodaUtles. particularly those of a chari¬ 
table nature, he dellghte in St. Patrick’s part 
in the recent Bon Secours Hospital drive In 
which Archbishop Cushing himself was so 
active, and to the archbishop’s freqoient 
visits, the complete support of Lawrence's 
leading paper, the Bagle-Trlbune, and to the 
fact that every Catholic in Lawrence was 
oonsoloue of the tremendous effort put forth, 
he attributes the suooeee of this venture. 

May the yean ahead add prestige and glory 
to Bt. Patrick's history, and to the beloved 
pastor, Bt. Bev. Edmund D. Daly, a true ex¬ 
ponent of the three Catholic virtues—faith, 
hope, and charity. 


Paying tte Fiddler Even When He 
Doesn’t Hake Mnsic 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFBSAN 

or anoHiOAW 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23, 2946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speake/, read 
the following editorial from today’s Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post: 
a ow^ rmzLLo; xx*s bxbh sAKcnnxD 

Columns and columns of diatribes have 
been directed at the portly figure of James 
Oaeear PetriUo, whoee latest ukase, ae head 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
forbade American radio listeners to hear 
musical programs from foreign countries. 
PetriUo, conceding that during the war It 
wae a good idea to let In some foreign music 
In the interest of "good will and good re¬ 
lationships with other countries," insisted 
that we "should get back to normal as rapidly 
as possible"—normal to him meaning the 
rationing of music to the American public 
In the Interest of a powerful and firmly en¬ 
trenched labor union. 

As remarked above, a lot of energy has 
been expended on abuse of PetrUlo. This 
Is wasted effort because PetrUlo’s only offense 
Is to profit by the cowardice, poltroonery, 
and flabby brain work of polltioiane and 
Judges, from executive labor boards, through 
Congress to the United States Supreme 
Ooiurt. Be has made a profitable career out 
of makliig the American people look Ifloc 


Now that you have read it, what do you 
think of yourself and your Congressman 
and Senators? 

On July 27.1942, a bill was Introduced 
by me to end PetrlUo’s graft, but zny col¬ 
leagues. in their wisdom and caution, 
have failed to give me effective support. 

The great Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee of the House is still 
considering—yes, considering—whether 
the Congress can and should make Pe- 
triUo behave. 


The Track Strike 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or HOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,194$ 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, seven States in the Middle 
West, namely. Missouri. Kansas. Ne¬ 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, have now been in the grip 
of a truck strike for a period of 10 weeks. 

The truck operators in these States 
have refused to sign the horizontal con¬ 
tract offered by Daniel J. Tobin and ask 
for permission to state facts to justify 
their position, and the facts are, in part: 
That the general character of that coun¬ 
try is one of such dense population and 
has few great industrial enterprises in 
the territory; consequoitly. a contract 
which is workable in the States of Ohio, 
Illinois, or Pennsylvania cannot be car¬ 
ried out in these seven Midwestern 
States. They have asked—and right- 
fully-->for a differential. They have 
offered conclusive proof of the utter Im¬ 
possibility of the horizontal contract 
working in those areas. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak., January 14, 1946. 
Representative Ghawlxs R. Robebtson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gonqrbssman Robertson: While you 
were home you no doubt foimd that the 
9-week-old truck strike was still In progress. 
Five thousand three hundred and seventeen 
over-the-road truck drivers are involved. An 
additional 40,000 clerks, office ludp. dock help, 
warehousemen, pick-up and delivery drivers, 
etc., have been thrown out of work. We op¬ 
erators have done everything passible In an 
attempt to settle this strike with the power¬ 
ful Teamsters’ Union. We have failed. We 
are ae far from a solution today as we were 
the first week of the strike. Daniel J. Tobin 
stated that they were asking only $1.02 per 
hour. We offered 8-hour guarantee at $120 
per hour for the over-the-rood terminal 
drivers. They refused. M. Hoffa, their chair¬ 
man, admltM that the contract would aver¬ 
age nearly a 40-percent Increase when all of 
the hidden conditions were enforced for work 
not perfonned. 

One paragraph in the contract—Article IX 
reads as follows: 

"Ihe Employer thaU not request nor in¬ 
struct any employee to go through the picket 
line of a union nor to handle unfair goods.” 

It would appear from this paragraph that 
It is the intention of the Union to use the 
trucking Industry to force employees of ail 
business firms into the union. 

Another paragraph reads as follcwe: 

"This contract is approved as to form only 
by the International Brotherhood of Team¬ 
sters. Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Help¬ 
ers of America, and In doing so the Interna¬ 
tional union assumes no liability whatsoever 
under this contract for the performance 
thereof or otherwise, and by such approval 
does not become a party to the agreement." 

These are only two of the many impossible 
Iirovlslons In this contract. 

Daniel J. Tobin has protested to the Sec¬ 
retary of Labor against the President ap¬ 
pointing a fact-finding committee. We be¬ 
lieve that every effort should be put forward 
to getting the President to appoint this cum- 
mlttee and call the men back to work. 

The Wilson employees in South Dakota 
have gone back to work because we have a 
labor law here In South Dakota that leaves 
it up to the employee as to whether or not 
he shall belong to a union. We feel confident 
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that It the drivers of other trucking com¬ 
panies In the seven-State area had the aamo 
opportunity that they would return to work 
Immediately. 

This is not a strike for wages particularly. 
It Is a strike for control, one national con¬ 
tract, complete control of management, etc. 
A large percentage of the termlnal-to-terml- 
nal drivers average $72 per week and the ped¬ 
dle runs average from $66 to $60 per week. 
Less than 6 percent of the truck drivers In 
the seven States belong to the teamsters* 
union and the wages being paid to these 6 
percent will run from 20 to 40 percent above 
the other 06 percent of truck drivers. 

Mr. Harry Janke, of Minot, N. Dak., who Is 
one of our member operators, will do doubt 
call on you within a few dayc and my present 
plan Is to be In Washington the middle of 
next week. I hope to have the opportunity to 
discuss the matter with you further if the 
President does not act In the meantime. 

Hundreds of towns In this midwest area 
have been isolated and have no truck service 
because of this strike. Many towns do not 
have any rail lines. Embargoes have been 
placed on 1. e. 1. shipments at the Twin 
Cities. Chicago. St. Louis. Kansas City, 
Omaha. Sioux City, Des Molnos, and Sioux 
Falls, 8. Dak.; and many of these embargoes 
ore still In force. Tour people are being de¬ 
prived of transportation. In my opinion, no 
public utilities should ever be allowed to dis¬ 
continue service because of strll’.cs. 

I hope that you will be able to solve this 
strike problem and get these men back to 
work without delay. 

Most sincerely, 

Midwxst OPBRAToas Association^ 
Wm. Wilson. Pr ' iaident . 


St Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 

OF MXW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. RHiBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include a resolution adopted by the 
Northern Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, in support of the great St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project: 

Whereas the United States and Canada on 
March 19.1941, slgued an agreement to com¬ 
plete the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project; and 

Whereas most of the construction work 
needed to complete this great development, 
the Nation's No. 1 postwar project, is to be 
undertaken In the International Rapids sec¬ 
tion of the Bt. Lawrence River in boundary 
waters of the State of New York and the 
Province of Ontario; and 

Whereas the completion of the seaway wUl 
modernize an exiBtl!ig channel for commerce 
already Improved for use by ocean cargo ves¬ 
sels over 90 percent of the distance from the 
head of the Great Lakes to the open sea; and 

Whereas the dual purpose navigation and 
power project to be built In the International 
Rapids section will develop 2,200,COO horse¬ 
power of the cheapest electric power In the 
world, to be divided equally between the State 
of New York and the Province of Ontario; 
and 

Whereas the State of New York in 1931, 
through the adoption of the Power Authority 
Act. by unanimous vote of the legislature, de¬ 
clared It to be the public policy of this State 
to develop the International Rapids section 
for both power and navigation, and author¬ 
ized the power authority, as the accredited 


public agency of the State, to take over the 
ownership and operation of the St. Lawrence 
power project to be constructed in this State, 
upon assuming the construction costs there¬ 
of; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York in March 1944 again declared by 
unanimous vote that New York State's power 
project should be completed to serve the post¬ 
war needs and Interests of the people of this 
State; and 

Whereas, President Truman and Governor 
Dewey in September 1946, by an exchange of 
telegrams reaffirmed their nonpartisan sup¬ 
port of the development authorized by the 
United States-Conadlan agreement of 1941 
and specifically recommended the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and the New York 
State power project under the terms of the 
Federal-State accord of February 7, 1033: 
Therefore, be It 

Resolved, That we favor the approval of 
the United States-Canadlan Agreement of 
1941 and the prompt enactment of legis¬ 
lation to authorize completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the New York State 
power project. In full conformance with the 
recommendations contained In the state¬ 
ments of President Truman and Governor 
Dewey, made public at the White House. 
September 27. 1945; and be it further 
Resolved, That we who live in the St. Law¬ 
rence Valley and for years have seen the 
waste of its mighty resources declare the 
proposed project to be the greatest public 
improvement now available for postwar com¬ 
pletion In any part of the world, and strongly 
favor Its construction in order to provide 
tens of thousands of postwar Jobs for re¬ 
turning veterans and displaced war workers, 
to promote the foreign trade and domestic 
commerce of all parts of the United States, 
and to furnish 4,000,000 Industrial, commer¬ 
cial, and rural consumers in New York State 
with power and electricity at low rates which 
will permit Increased use of electrical energy 
and electrical appliances; and be it further 
Resolved, That we commend the nonpar¬ 
tisan support given to the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and New York State power project by 
such outstanding leaders as Governors 
Roosevelt, Lehman, and Dewey, Senator Waq- 
NEB, President Truman, and all Presidents of 
the United States, regardless of party, since 
World War I; and be It further 
Resolved. That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Harry B. Truman; to 
the Governor of the State of New York, Hon. 
Thomas E. Dewey; to the senior Senator from 
the State of New York, Hon. Robert F. Wag¬ 
ner; to the Junior Senator from the State 
of New York. Hon. James M. Mead; and to 
Members of the New York delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, to¬ 
gether with a list of the civic organizations 
of northern New York represented at this 
conference. 

Rollin Newton, 

President, Northern Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce. 

John C. Tulloch, 

Secretary. 


TemuEal Leave Pay to Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to again urge prompt action on H. R. 
4051, to grant terminal leave pay to en¬ 


listed men. Notldng rankles enlisted 
men more, and justly so, than our present 
policy of giving officers terminal leave 
pay and denying the same to enlisted 
men of all branches of the armed forces. 
This is rank discrimination, and I be¬ 
lieve the Military Affairs Committee 
ought to report the bill to the floor at 
once so we can remedy this deplorable 
situation. 

I wish to Insert a recent editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal dated January 6, 
1946, commenting on the situation, as 
follows: 

ENLISTED MEN GOT CHEATED 

In the matter of terminal leaves for vet¬ 
erans quitting the service, there has been 
the most flagrant discrimination between 
commissioned officers and enlisted men. 

Officers ready for demobilization are per¬ 
mitted to take terminal leaves, up to 120 
days, figured on the basis of accumulated 
service leaves which they have not previously 
used. This is fair enough. It Is like a 
civilian employee getting credit for vacations 
which he was unable to take because of the 
press of urgent duties. While the officer 
is still technJQfilly In the service and getting 
service pay, he Is permitted to return to his 
home, don civilian clothes and take a job. 
At the end of his terminal leave, he gets his 
final discharge. 

But enlisted men have not been given ter¬ 
minal leaves, nor pay in lieu of unused leaves. 
If they did not or could not take their leaves 
before they reached the separation center, 
they simply lost out. So there Is no wonder 
that this has been a sore point with the re¬ 
turning enlisted veterans. 

The complaints have reached Congress, and 
there are five bills now in the two Houses 
that would rectify the situation and eradi¬ 
cate such indefensible discrimination. They 
would provide for terminal leave, or pay In 
lieu of terminal leave, for enlisted men. But 
not one of the bills has yet reached the floor 
for action, and committees have shown no 
great enthusiasm for quick action. 

The expense, of course, would be large. A 
Senate committee heard an estimate that the 
total would run to $2.000,0000,000 or more. 
That approximates the total yield of the Fed¬ 
eral Income tax in 1940, or about $60 for 
every family In the United States. 

But if the sum total of expense seems huge 
and cannot be treated casually even in times 
of colossal Federal expenditures, it can be 
argued that a single additional week of war 
would have cost more. Or. if demohilization 
bad been more orderly and less precipitate, 
which many observers feel might have been 
wiser, the additional pay to the servicemen 
might well have run beyond the two-billion 
mark. 

Costly or not, the terminal leave bill only 
meets an obligation which must not be 
evaded, and from which there is no decent 
escape. It Is In no sense a gratuity, but 
simple justice and equity to millions who 
served this country in Its hour of need. The 
duty of Congress in the matter is plain. 


Americanism Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23.1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, pur¬ 
suant to the granting of my unanimous 
request, I am inserting an article entitled 
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“Americanism Versus Communism" by 
former Representative Hamilton Fish, 
who probably jknows as much or more 
about Communist activities and propa¬ 
ganda in America than almost any other 
AmmricaiL 

Mr. Fish has. for 15 years, fearlessly 
and ably denounced and exposed Com¬ 
munist tactics and objectives. For a 
while, he was a lone voice crying in the 
wilderness. Today, he should be ac¬ 
claimed as a prophet who warned of 
the onward march of world communism 
and of its menace to democracy, freedmn. 
and religion throughout the world, in- 
eiudittg America. 

Mr. Ftah*s article is as follows: 

ABCnXCANlSM V08US COMMUNISM 
<By Hamilton Fish. Msmbor of Congress. 

1920-44) 

The Iftioranee of the Amerioan people re- 
fardihg oommunlsm is i^ipalllng and fright¬ 
ening. Ameriemns are ooxiftued between the 
bravery of the Rusaian soldiers in the war 
and the Idealogy of the Skiviet Government. 

All Americans give unstinted praise to the 
Russian war efforts, but that does not mean 
that we should approve or accept any form 
of communism or totalitarianism In Amer¬ 
ica. It la none of our businees what form 
of government exleta In Soviet Russia. But 
it Is very much our business to preserve de¬ 
mocracy and freedom in the United States 
and as far as we are able to permit the people 
in the liberated nations to establish govern¬ 
ments of their own choice. The Ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter and the *‘four freedoms** 
for which we fought are graduaUy being 
whittled away through appeasement toward 
aggiussive Communist strategy. Our loUpop 
appeasement and recognition policies have 
succeeded In strengthening and extending 
communism in Poland. Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and throughout Europe. The surrender of 
Secretory uf Stoic Byrnes at Moscow to the 
demands for Soviet control over General 
MacArthur opens the road for communism 
In Japan. Step by step, and in conference 
after conference. America, the greatest ex¬ 
ponent of democracy In the world, has been 
out-maneuvered and forced into humiliat¬ 
ing concessions to Soviet Russia and the 
recognition of governments in Communist 
dominated nations. 

The Red hordes of oommmiism, aided and 
abetted by American appeasement, are on the 
march in Europe and Asia. We have helped 
to create a Red totalitartan Frankenstein in 
the place of neeism which Is far more dan¬ 
gerous to demoorsoy and world fiwedom. The 
marriage of convenience between the British 
Empire and world communism has run its 
course. The British Empire is shaking in its 
boots and like a weather vain twists and 
turns at every breath out of Moscow. 

In the recent past when you q^e of the 
dangers of communism, the American people 
were either bored or indifferent. Now. that 
It ia engulfing Europe and reaching its 
tentacles out into Japan the people are wak¬ 
ing UP to the Bed menace. 

It is slowly dawning on the American 
people that the onward inarch of com¬ 
munism in Europe and Asia is affecting the 
liberties and destiny pf America and the 
world. 

They are no longer indifferent to the plight 
of so-called liberated European nations 
Which are falling like ripe plums Into Com¬ 
munist hands. The tragic fact is that mil¬ 
lions of democratic and Christian people in 
Europe are beoamlhg the serfs and slaves 
to a totautiwian Communist state. The 
dame of liberty , is burning low in Europe, 
freedom and Cbristianity will be unable lor 
long to withstand the ruthleti Communist 
aggressions hacked by the Red secret 
police. 

Once Europe is oommunised as a result of 
World War II, waged for democracy. It will 


be a devastating blow to private enterprise, 
free institutions, and constitutional gov¬ 
ernment in Amerlea. Those now on strike 
are mostly loyal Americans but already sub¬ 
versive and Ucd leadership is showing Its 
power In the expanding strike situation 
wbldti Mr. Foster, head of the Communist 
Farty in Amerlea, acclaims the Com¬ 
munists are using every effort to develop 
bitter Claes hatred and a revolutionary spirit 
among Uie strikers. For the Commtmlsta 
the existing strikes, some engineered and 
controlled by Reds, are merely dress re¬ 
hearsals for a future C-day. 

There can be no compromise between 
democracy and freedom on one side and 
oommunlsm and totalitarianism on the 
other. 

World eommuniam win put Europe back 
hundreds of years, liquidate the upper and 
middle claesee, and destroy indiviual liberty 
for Which we were told the war was fought. 

Anyone who refuses to face the realities 
and menaoe of world communism Is merely 
lUs 3 ring into the hands of the Communists 
and assuring the awful day of reckoning for 
civilisation, Christianity, freedom, and 
democracy. 

We have far too many defeatists among 
our social and wealthy classes who shrug 
their shoulders and are blind to the dangers 
of communism at home and abroad. The 
continuation of our State Department policy 
Of appeasement toward the Red-front forces 
In Europe can only mean communism, bank¬ 
ruptcy, and slavery there. There can be no 
compromise between Americanism and com¬ 
munism. We do not propose to let the Com¬ 
munists. or Sidney Riilman's PAC. sovietlze 
us. Let us rise above party afflliations and 
unite in saving America from its enemies 
without and from within. Above all, let us 
not be afraid of exposing communism and its 
evil purposes and defending democracy and 
Christianity for fear of being smeared by 
Communists and their fellow travelers. 

Appeasement, which our international 
press has denounced these many years, is still 
appeasement even if it is demanded by the 
Reds instead of by the Nazis. What will wo 
have accomplished by our tremendous sacri¬ 
fices in bkiml and treasure if after having 
destroyed one form of totalitarianism we 
help to set up an even more dangerous one 
to the peace of the world and to free 
Institutions? 

What profit It a nation if it wins victories 
over the whole world only to lose Ite own 
soul? 

X have written a book entitled "The Chal¬ 
lenge of World Communism," in order to 
present the facta to the American people re¬ 
garding the principles and objectives of the 
Red dictatorship, the worst type of despotism 
and tyranny that has existed in the world 
since the dark ages. This book wUi be re¬ 
leased by the publishers this spring. Pro¬ 
ceeds from my share of the sale of the bock 
will go into a nonpartisan and nonprofit fund 
to combat the spread of communism on the 
American Oantinent and to eatahUsh a 
Nation-wide American anticommunism or¬ 
ganization. 


The OPA Minqiiilkted the Citnii 
Fffiit SHtantimn 

Er rS WS I ON of RSaffARKS 

or 

HON.IHOHASA, JENKmS 

oroiiio 

IN TBE HODBB OF RflPBBBBNTAtTYEB 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on De* 
cember 19, 1945, In a statement which 


may be found in the Congrissxoral 
Rxcoan for that date, I charged in effect, 
that the Office of Price Administratioa 
had deliberately manipulated the oeU- 
ing price controls of citrus fruits in 
order to provide OPA with a publicity 
theme for one of the greatest propagan¬ 
da campaigns of all time—the campaign 
to perpetuate price controls in the 
United States. 

On January 5 Mr. Bowles Issued a re¬ 
ply in which he did not attempt to deny 
the charges of propaganda but gave only 
a garbled and misleading account of the 
citrus fruit price situation and admitted 
the primary thesis of my charge—^that 
OPA knew when it removed ceiling prices 
on November 19 that the price of better- 
grade citrus fruits would immediately 
go up. 

Since then. OPA has completed its ma¬ 
neuver by reimposing ceiling prices as 
soon as the holiday demand was over so 
that it could claim credit for the low 
prices which naturally occur at this sea¬ 
son of the year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include an editorial printed 
on January 16 by the Redlands Daily 
Facts, of Redlands, Calif., a newspaper 
published in the very heart of one of the 
greatest citrus growing areas in the 
United States: 

CITRUS, TUB HOBBIBLB EXAMPLE 

J. A. Steward, manager of MOD. documents 
the congresslonally voiced opinion that OPA 
manlptUated citrus price controls to provide 
a shining example of the borrorB of removing 
price controls in a statement published in 
the Facts today. 

That price controls were not suspended to 
help the industry market the 1946 crop of 
small fruit valenclas is a matter of record. 
That the ceilings were removed when the 
supply -of fruit was minimum and the de¬ 
mand maximum is also a matter of fact. 
Only the most naive could believe that 
OPA’s motives were honest and open. 

Having chosen the optimum moment to 
make a scapegoat out of citrus, OPA was ready 
for the next move, a Nation-wide propaganda 
barrage. The firing was done by OPA dis¬ 
trict directors from New York to San Frsn- 
cieco. In unison they cried about the price 
of large-siee oranges, a small percental of 
the offerings. They were sUent about aver¬ 
age prices and about the continued low 
price level on small fruit. 

By mid-December the propaganda barrage 
achieved its purpose. OPA gained support 
from those who swallowed Its hokum in the 
form of letters, telegrams, editorials, and pub¬ 
lic statements. That support put OPA In a 
position to pstltlon for reinsatement of price 
ceilings before the natural price decline would 
develop in January, as it almost Invarlahiy 
does. 

Theoretically the case was taken before a 
wise and impartial umpire. Judge GoUeU, 
the Oireotor of Economic Btabillxatiop. Ac¬ 
tually, he was Incompetent to do anything 
more than conduct a Judicial hearing. Be 
did not know the A B C's of citrus price ceil¬ 
ings, being ignorant of the fact that controls 
had existed at three level*—ehipper, whole¬ 
saler, and retailer. 

At the rsquast of the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, he refrained from revoking the suspen- 
aion order. To explain his stand he issued 
an asinine opinion. He said that he would 
leave it to the industry to voluntarily reduce 
prices. If the reduction did not come, he 
would grant OFAh request. 

How in the„nsme of common sense did he 
expect Industry to voluntarily reduce prices? 
Citrus, in common with other businesses in 
America, is organized on a competitive basis. 
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Xaob organization finds its prices regulated 
by supply and demand. They have no con* 
trol over each other, and the citrus industry 
has no czar of its own. At the slightest whiff 
of collusion the Antitrust Division of the 
Government gets after the Industry, a phe¬ 
nomenon that Judge Collett seems unaware 
of. 

We can only conclude that the findings of 
the Bconomic Stabilization Director were 
written by the OPA propagandists and not by 
a genuinely judicial officer. 

OPA kept up the propaganda, and a short 
time later was able to get the price controls 
reinstated. It succeeded just in the nlek of 
time to catch the market before the annual 
January decline. 

That OPA engages In propaganda and de^ 
eeption in the hope of perpetuating iteelf is 
lamentable. Until the supi^y of money and 
of goods in America approaches equilibrium, 
some price controls will be required to pre¬ 
vent inflation. The facts are well known and 
are justification enough for the functicms of 
OPA. By its tactics so clearly shown in the 
case of citrus the bureau is undermining 
itself and exposing the country to danger. 


Leadenliip 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MAaSA CHUSZ TTS 

IN THS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rigord, I 
wish to Include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Evening Tribune, Law¬ 
rence, Mass., on December 22,1945: 

LXAOXRBHIP 

“To you who answered the call of your 
country and served in its armed forces to 
bring about the total defeat of the enemy 1 
extend the heartfelt thanks of a grateful Na¬ 
tion. As one of the Nation's finest, you un¬ 
dertook the most severe task one can be called 
upon to perform. Because you demonstrated 
the fortitude, resourcefulness, and calm 
judgment necessary to carry out that task, 
we now look to you for leadership and ex¬ 
ample in further exalting our country in 
peace. 

“HAXRT S. TRUMAN. 

“Tux White House." 

The above is a copy of the testimonial letter 
signed by President Harry 8. Truman which 
is to be presented to all honorably discharged 
men and women in the armed services who 
have served for any period between Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1940, and the date to be established 
as 6 months after the duration of the present 
emergency. 

In extending the heartfelt thanks of a 
grateful nation to those who served so nobly 
in tbe war just ended he voices what is ta&ly 
instilled In the hearts of aU true AmerieanB, 
It is fitting for all to subscribe to that ax- 
pression of the President and give it prac¬ 
tical application in all dealings with veterans 
of the war. The valiant service of millions of 
stalwart sons and daughters of this great 
Republic must never be forgotten. They 
must be made always to know and in more 
ways than a mere phrasing of words that 
their willingness to serve, make great sacri¬ 
fices. and even die if necessary for their coun¬ 
try Is tnUy appreciated by their feUowmen 
who were not called upon to bear arms. 


"We now look to you for leadership and ex¬ 
ample in further exalting our country In 
peace," has unusual significance and strikes 
a keynote of the utmost importance in rela¬ 
tion to the future prosperl^ and happiness 
of this great Nation. The greatest need of 
this Nation in the perilous times ahead is 
that of sound and balanced leadership. The 
religious, governmental, and economic future 
will be no better nor worse than the standard 
of leadership exercised by free men and 
women. It Is highly essential that this Na¬ 
tion encourage in every way possible the de¬ 
velopment Of leaders in all walks of life. 
The challenge to tbe veterans of the late war 
can beet be answered If such encouragement, 
support, and <g)portuni^ are afforded them. 
The whole system of government and eco¬ 
nomics becomes unbalanced under weak or 
biased leadership. Individualism among 
leaders must give way to a broad program 
that best serves all. American democracy 
has been put to the greatest test and has 
sLirvived. Leadership must preserve the great 
gains that have been nuule. but it must be 
good and balanced leadership. 

The men and women to whom the Presi¬ 
dent directs his gratitude and his challenge 
have a great responsibility in this time of 
peace that has followed the war. They will 
play a great and important part In shaping 
the destinies of this Nation for which they 
fought. They will accept the responsibilities 
of peace with the same courageous patriotism 
as they did the responsibilities of war. And 
America will be greater because of their serv¬ 
ice in both peace and war. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.OARENCEE. KILBURN 

OF HEW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include resolutions unani¬ 
mously adopted by the National Grange 
in support of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project: 

8t. Lawsehce Seaway and Power Project 

SXaOLUTXONS ADOFTEB BY THE MATIOHAL GRANGE 

AT ITS SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 8BB8X0N AT 

KANSAS CITY, MO., NOVEMBER 23, 1245 

Whereas tbe National Orange has for many 
srears gone on record as favoring the develop¬ 
ment of the St. Lawrence River for navigation 
and power: Therefore be it 

Besoteed, That the National Orange re- 
alfirmB its support of the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way and power project and urges that Con¬ 
gress appropriate funds to complete this 
project at the earliest possible date. 

ACTION TAXBN AT iXVBNTTrSXyXNTH AND SZV- 

EKTY-XlGimi ANNUAL SmUUO^B OF THE NA¬ 
TIONAL GZANGX 

At Its seventy-eighth annual session, at 
Winston-Salem, N. O., Ndvember 28,1944, the 
National Orange reaffirmed resolutions 
adopted at its seventy-seventh annual session 
at Grand Rapids. MlCh., November 18. 1948, 
as follows; 

"Whereas tbs National Oimngs has for 
years advocated the completion ot the St. 
Lawrence seaway, nearly 00 percent of which 
la alre^y completed, and opening Uiis won- 
derful artery of commerce to carry the prod¬ 


ucts of tbe interior of our oounti^ to the 
markete of the world at reduced costs; and 

**Whereas the completion of this project 
would permit the development of vast elec¬ 
trical energy, now going to waste in the on- 
ruablng waters of this mighty river, resulting 
in cheaper electric power to all our people: 
and 

"Whereas there is legislation now pending 
in Congress to bring this project to ooxiq;>le- 
tion as soon as material and labor are avail¬ 
able: Therefore be it 

**Re8olved, That the National Orange re- 
aflirms its position favoring completion of 
this project for navigation and power pur- 
poaes." 

Action taken by the Naticmal Qisange at Its 
recent seventy-ninth annual sesaioii at Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo., November 88, in support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, is 
consistent with the program favored by the 
Orange over a period of many years. 

Tbe Orange supported the St. Lawrence 
seaway treaty of 1988 and tbe Federal-State 
accord of 1988 on the power development 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
laticms and the Senate, 1988-84. When the 
United States and Canada signed the pend¬ 
ing agreement of March 19, 1941 to complete 
the development, tbe Orange recommended 
legislation to authorize the project (H. R. 
4927, 77th Cong.) at public hearings before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in 
1941. Legislation to Implement the 1941 
agreement and the 1083 accord was reintro¬ 
duced in the Seventy-eighth Congress (H. R. 
2880—8.1885) and in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress (H. R. 671—S. J. Res. 104 and com¬ 
panion bills). 

Mr. Albert 8. Ooss. master of the National 
Orange, has been an outstanding supporter 
of the development of water resources 
throughout the Nation for navigation, power, 
and other beneficial public purposes. On 
many occasions Mr. Ooss has advocated the 
8 t. Lawrence project and on November 29, 
1944 declared that "had it been developed 
prior to the present war. its value to the Na¬ 
tion would have paid the total cost several 
times over." 

At the last congressional hearings on the 
St. Lawrence project, Mr. Louis J. Taber, 
master of the National Orange, 1988-41. 
testified before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, July 17, 1941: 

"The pending bill authorizes the moderni¬ 
sation of an existing waterway, not the 
undertaking of an entirely new develop¬ 
ment. * * * By ending less than 

$800,000,000 In Federal funds, we shall thus 
greatly enhance the value of the investments 
already made by the United States and Can¬ 
ada on the upper lake channels, the Welland 
Canal, and the other great improvementa now 
in use. In addition, we shall make avail¬ 
able 8,200,000 horsepower of tbe cheapest 
hydroeleotricity in the world, to be divided 
equally and distributed by public agencies 
of the State of New York and tbe Provittoe of 
Ontario. * * * The Use of all of our 
transportation facilities, Inehiding the St. 
Lawrence, to reduce the cost of ihipplng our 
products to market, will obviously hdp our 
entire country, not hinder It, In meeting 
CompetHton in the pqit^war period." 

In a statement presented at the con¬ 
gressional hearings, August 6, 1941, Mr. Fred 
J. meetone, master of the New York State 
Orange, 1028-36, and chairman of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the National Orange, 
1988-41, said: 

"The St. Lawrence development authorized 
by the pending bill will be of advant^e to. 
producers and consumers in every section of 
our country. Any project that helps to create 
low-ooet transpoitatlon and low-cost power 
win bySfig i^neflts that are general in char- 
aeter and not confined to any one section." 
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Ab Aaeiicaii Piet For the Pliillppittei 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CARLOS P.ROMULO 

iMOUEMT coiCKzasioinBi or THB rROtmim to 
xm um r a p statis 

m THS HOTOS OP RSnaSBNTATlVBS 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. ROMXJLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 take 
pleasure In Inserting in the Rxooso, a 
ooast-to-coast broadcast made by Fraxier 
Runt over Station WOR, New York, 
Tuesday, January 15, and a radio Inter¬ 
view that he had on January 18 with F. 
Theo Rogers, one of the best-Uked Amer¬ 
icans in the Philippines, who was tor¬ 
tured by the Japanese in Fort Santiago 
during the hateful enemy occupation of 
the Philippines. 

I am proud to call the attention of this 
distinguished body to the statements 
made by these two Americans. They 
stand as a beacon light to guide us In 
these days when this Congress is con¬ 
fronted with so many difficult problems 
that must be solved. 

Frazier Hunt is a noted American au¬ 
thor whose writings have won for him the 
admiration of the American reading pub¬ 
lic. F. Theo Rogers is a fearless news¬ 
paperman who has made a name for him¬ 
self in the Far East for his integrity and 
uncompromising advocacy of American 
ideals of freedom and democracy. 

Frazier Runt's broadcast and his In¬ 
terview with F. Theo Rogers follow: 

BKOADCAST BT BVAZin HURT 

I’d like to talk a little While, right now. 
about the Philippine Islands—and how Im¬ 
portant they are to us, and to all the billion, 
seething, dreaming, awakening people of the 
great Xast. 

I want to warn you at the etart, that I*ve 
got a very eoft spot in my heart for tbeee 
lovely islands, and for the IBfiOOJOOO gentle, 
eweet. and kindly people who live there. 1 
fliBt went to the ielanda in the summer of 
1980. Freedom and independence was In the 
air. Two men, Ifanuel Queaon and Sergio 
Osmeha, were the leeders of this dream of 
PhUipplue independenoe—and they were to 
become my close friends. They were both 
fairly young men tbm; and they poured out 
without stint their energiee, their great tal¬ 
ents and their determUiatlon for the ultimate 
winning of this goal at liberty. 

It had come to them with their mother's 
muk; It has been nurtured and refreahened 
by a number of truly great Amerteans—ool- 
dlem and oivUians allke~-wbo gave of their 
own years and knowledge to make good the 
ABserloan pledge, that full independenee 
wonld be given the ialaaders as soon ae th^ 
were sufficiently trained to carry on their 
government and guarantee its safety. That 
handfull of men were wonderful Americans, 
true believers in democracy—^d in the 
Banotity of the pledged word. Gen. Arthur 
lAtfsArthur was one of them; the then Sec¬ 
retary of War, William Howard Taft, was 
another; Theodore Roosevelt was a third. 
They were aU men of their word; and the 
Milano leaders, and the plain people, as 
wen, believe them. 

Bo together they started down the 
long traU toward the ^den goal of inde¬ 
pendence. It was not a popular move in the 
eyes of the great Huropeaa empires. It was 
dangerous and improper, they said, to upset 
the balance of their far eastern colonies. It 


was unfair, they claimed, for Aaasrica to 
build here in the Fbilippinss the idea that 
these native peoples would someday be free 
and truly independent—with their own flag 
and govemment. 

Nine and a half years ago the Congress of 
the United States formally set up the Philip¬ 
pine Oommonwealtti. and pledged complete 
independence on July 4, 1946. Four years 
and some 5 or 6 weeks ago, the Philippines 
were suddenly and viciously attacked by the 
Japs—At dawn on the day Feazl Harbor was 
assaulted. Under the leadexahlp of Douglas 
MacArthur, son of one of the very first and 
inieet friends of the Filipinos, native sons 
proudly gave tbeir lives, alongside tall lads 
from eight, ten thousand miles away. And 
when the President of the United States 
ordered General IfacArthur to repair to Aus¬ 
tralia and there command an army of even¬ 
tual liberation. MacArthur made his immortal 
pledge. *T shall return.** 

Once again an American kept nis word— 
and the islands were once again free. Tene 
of thousands of brave Fillpinoa helped im¬ 
measurably in their guerrilla fighting. It 
took dVi years to do the job—but it was 
nobly done. In the doing, Manila and all 
the lovely cities were destroyed. Much of it 
was done, through neoeesity. fiy Aomrican Ub- 
eratlag guns and bombers. The richest 
psrts of the Islands, the fairest etties, were 
laid in xvlna. They muet be rebuilt—and 
America must help. Today the Islands are 
helpless—^powerless to get the machines of 
their life rolling again. We must vote them 
money—give them money—^the same %b we 
will soon be giving billions to Burope. 

And we most guarantee the Islands free 
trade with America for the next 90 years. 
It will take that long for the Mands to find 
their feet, to regain their lost strength, to 
stand alone and walk alone. We have only to 
ask what our Army and Navy and Air wants 
in the islfmds-And it shaU be given. 

The key to the solution of the billion 
broken, dreaming, struggling, awakening peo¬ 
ples of Oteater Asia and tt^ neighboring 
islands lies In our cooperation, our mutual 
understanding, our faimeas to the Filipinos. 
It is the pattern for empires to fallow In deal¬ 
ing with their restlees coionialB. It Is one of 
the most treasured possessions Amerloa baa— 
the love of these ITfiOOAOO loyal, gentle peo¬ 
ple. We must never mar it—we must never 
cheapen it. 

THBO BOGXaS INTmVlXW OK nUBXBR BtUNT 

Mr. Hunt. I am very proud to get into this 
part of my program. With me, In the studio 
here in New York, is a very oW and a very 
dear friend of mine. I might add, also, that 
he is a very wise friend—and a very brave 
friend, as well—a man of great inner cour¬ 
age and that valor of spirit, that only a few 
men are blessed with. 

Theo Rogers landed in Manila off a trans¬ 
port In the late summer of 1996. He was a 
I6-year-old boy soldier from Boston, the 
youngest private In the grand old Twelfth 
Regulars. Save for tripe home, end around 
the world, he has been In the Islands ever 
since—47 years, to be exact. He is truly en 
old Philippine hand. 

And he Is much more than that; during 
all these years, he has served his country 
as loyally and courageously as he served It as 
a boy soldier. And the great weekly paper, 
the Philippine Free Press, whlrti he and 
McCulloch Ditik puhii^ed, has for almost 
four decades stood on the side of decency and 
advancement of American-FlUpino friend¬ 
ship and cooperation. 

When the jap hordes swept down on the 
islands, and entered the open city of Manila, 
on January 1, 1949, Theo Rogers was one of 
the first Americans scooped up—«nd the first 
American to be sent to the infamous dunge¬ 
ons of Fort Santiago Prison, in the old 
walled city. 


He was kept there 3 months, then when the 
Jeps found they oonkl neither bribe him. 
nor teeek his spirit, he was sent to the Santo 
Tomas interment camp; finally, with health 
gone, but with his brave heart still beating, 
he was transferred to the Philippine General 
Hospitat. where in the midst of the fUrkius 
battte, he sms rescued by his Old friend, 
MaJ. Don M. Higbee, of Oeneral MacArtur's 
stair. At that moment of rescue, and in the 
face of death. 8,000 Filipino men and women 
prisoners, sang "God Bless America." 

And now this fine and brave American pa¬ 
triot, Is here with me. Theo, I*m proud to 
have you on this program. 

'nuBO BoGEXs. For nearly half a century—a 
long time—^Fate. or Destiny, cast my lot with 
a people whom I have learned to admire, re¬ 
spect, and love. The Filipino people are the 
most progressive and advanced people of the 
entire Orient, in which area more than one- 
half of the human race live and tolL Thtr 
are the only beacon light of Christianity 
and Occidental culture in that vast area. 
(Their country is made up of a group of the 
most fertile, rich, and beautiful island gems 
of all the world.) 

Their women have been hailed repeatedly 
as among the sweetest and most charming of 
the feuiintne world. Their men have proven 
theta* worth In an flelda of endeavor. 

Mb wonder that I should want to plead 
for them to our great and generous American 
people. During the past 4 years of agony, 
suffering and horror, it was my painful, and 
shameful, fate to be an eyeidtneBs of what 
our neglect in not providing the greatest 
soldier of all time, Douglas MacArthur. ade¬ 
quate supplies, weapons, and means, to de¬ 
fend these wards of ours in the first great 
battle against cnxr oountry. Today, these 
beautiful Ielanda, that we were in honor 
bound to defend—and whom we promised to 
defend—^now lie in utter ruins. And what 
are we going to do about Itf We are about 
to give—end 1 repeat give—bilHons of dollars 
to other people around the world—and yet 
we have made no provision to help our Fili¬ 
pino people. We should vote at once a sum 
Gf not less than $500,000,000 for the rehabili¬ 
tation of these, our most loyal comrades and 
allies. More than a million Filipinos were 
killed, or died as a result of this war— 
out of a population of 16j000,000. We owe 
them something, too. And how little 
$500,000,000 would be toward our obligations 
to them. 

Douglas MacArthur pledged *1 shall re¬ 
turn.** And he did return. The United 
States has officially pledged to stand by and 
rehabilitate the Islands, and Its people. We 
must do that now. immediately, or stand 
oocvleted in the eyes of the entire world, 
end for all future time, as deserters to our 
duty, and a Nation arlthout honor.. This 
is my plea fellow Americana, I know you 
will respond. 

Mr. Hunt. That is very beautiful and 
deeply ainoere. Theo Rogers. And something 
worth thinking about. 

Stale Lagiflatarg if Califanifi Aaki 
FfiSerfil GoTemmenl In Declire Snr- 
phf BnkBag HalMiaii, ale* 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. aTDE DOYLE 


XM THE HOUSE OF ] TATTVES 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, indicatife 
of the tragic need of immediate release 
of the stresses and strain upon folks In 
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my native State of California, resulting 
from no housing is the following resolu¬ 
tion by the Assembly of the State of 
California; 

1 agree with the objective of the reso¬ 
lution and ask support of the Members of 
this House to the same effect, primarily 
because it specifies there shall be given 
preference for veterans in the purchase 
thereof. 

Let us put some teeth into the mouth 
of the surplus property pit and immedi¬ 
ately get into the hands of these veterans 
these necessities of life, to which they 
are entitled, a preferential chance to ac¬ 
quire. They fought with guns for us. 
Now let us work in utmost good faith 
and with utmost diligence for them and 
their dependents. Nothing less is de¬ 
cent. 

CALXrORNZA LEOISLATUEE. 

Fifty-SIXTH Session, 
Sacramento, Calif., January 18, 1946. 
Hon. Clyde O. Doyle. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Me. Doyle: May I invite your atten¬ 
tion to the enclosed copy of Assembly Joint 
Resolution 2. which was adopted by the Cali- 
tornia Legislature on Janiwry 17. 1946. 

An acknowledgment of the receipt of this 
resolution would be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur A. Ohnxmus. 

Assembly Joint Resolution 2 
Joint resolution relative to requesting the 
Federal Government to declare as surplus 
property all building materials held but 
not needed by the armed forces In Califor¬ 
nia, and to effect the Immediate release of 
such materials for housing construction, 
providing ^or preference to veterans in the 
purchase thereof 

Whereas the critical housing shoitage in 
California Is a matter of grave concern to the 
people thereof; and 

Whereas construction work has been great¬ 
ly impeded by the nonavailability of essential 
building materials; and 
Whereas large stocks of needed supplies 
are now lying idle In Army and Navy ord¬ 
nance depots throughout California, the re¬ 
lease of which would facilitate housing 
construction: and 

Whereas the present procedure for declar¬ 
ing such materials to be surplus property is 
extremely slow and cumbersome, ultimate 
acquisition being subject to considerable and 
needless delay; Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California {jointly). That Con¬ 
gress and the Federal agencies charged with 
the disposal of surplus property are respect¬ 
fully requested to declare as surplus property 
all building materials held but not needed by 
the armed forces in Califomla, and to take 
such steps as may be necessary to effect the 
immediate release of such materials for 
housing construction, providing preference 
to veterans in the purchase thereof; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to each Senator 
and Representative from Califomla in the 
Congress of the United States, to the Secre¬ 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Surplus Property Board. 


PUUppiiie lad^ptadatee ui4 
RehabUitatioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

RESIDENT COBCBCtSSXONER OF THE PHZLXPPINXS TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN TH8 HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, January 23,1946 

Mr. ftOMULO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
Inserting in the Record several articles 
that have recently appeared in. the New 
York Times and the Washington Post. 
They deal with Philippine independence 
and Philippine rehabilitation. 

Philippine independence is a settled 
question Insofar as this Congress is con¬ 
cerned. The law provides that inde¬ 
pendence comes on July 4, 1946. How¬ 
ever, the question of Philippine rehabili¬ 
tation is still pending congressional ac¬ 
tion. May I commend these articles to 
the attention of the House, as I believe 
they represent American public opinion 
on an issue that affects the future of 
18,000,000 FUipinos. 

The first is an editorial appearing in 
the New York Times of December 29, 
1945, which reads in part as follows: 

Nine months after Manila was freed and 4 
months after the war with Japan was ended, 
canceling the necessity to concentrate our 
energies on invasion of Japan instead of re¬ 
construction and rehabilitation of the Philip¬ 
pines. little actually has been done to restore 
the economy of the Philippines or to give the 
Filipinos any real hope for the future. Con¬ 
gress has given little indication of any inter¬ 
est in revising the Philippines Independence 
Act of 1934 to provide for a more equitable 
trade relationship than is provided for in 
that act after establishment of independence 
next July 4. Several million dollars has been 
provided for immediate loans against future 
war reparations. But it is not money the 
Filipinos need—^they have millions of Japa¬ 
nese pesos. It is reconstruction of their 
flattened sugar mills and other buildings that 
is vital now. a resumption of shipping and 
internal communications, definite assurance 
through legislative action that they will not 
be faced with a tariff wall between them and 
United States markets when they gain their 
full independence next July. 

The haste of United States demobilisation, 
brought about by public and congressional 
pressure, undoubtedly is partly responsible 
for our failure to do more for the Filipinos. 
Army newspapers In the Philippines would 
do a better service in calling attention to the 
necessity for immediate and extensive aid to 
the Filipinos than they do In protesting ship¬ 
ping delays in bringing soldiers home. The 
several hundred soldiers who staged a pro¬ 
test demonstration there the other day would 
have been doing a far better service for their 
coimtry and their waiting families if they 
had been working to help the Filipinos re¬ 
build their shattered homes and buildings. 

The Philippines are our peculiar respon¬ 
sibility in the Pacific. It was United States 
bombs and shells that did most of the dam¬ 
age there. True, the damage was done in 
liberating the Filipinos from the Japanese, 
but that realization wtl not rebuild a shat¬ 
tered mill or warehouse. It must be incom¬ 
prehensible to the hungry and war-shocked 
Filipinos that the country that could muster 
in their backyard such a great mllitiu 7 force 
cannot move more rapidly now to rebuild the 


world they lost In making cause with us 
against a common enemy. Quick and com¬ 
plete action by Congress to redress this grow¬ 
ing wrong should be among the top items on 
the calendar on Capitol Hill when the holiday 
recess is over. 

The second is an article by Mr. Louis H. 
Pink, formerly superintendent of insur¬ 
ance of the State of New York, published 
in the New York Times on January 3, 
1946: 

The report from Manila by Robert Trum¬ 
bull in the Times of December 30 Is a fair- 
minded and intelligent account of condi¬ 
tions in the Philippines. Unfortunately it 
may be regarded as additional ammunition by 
those who seek to force the Filipinos to ask 
for the postponement of independence be¬ 
cause the guerrillas have not been disarmed, 
the agrarian problem solved, collaborationists 
punished, or what not. There is always the 
threat that If the Filipinos do not do as each 
writer or public ofllolal thinks they should, 
financial aid may be reduced, or independence 
delayed. 

Undoubtedly there are many disturbing 
conditions in the PhUippines. But where 
are there not? There is more hope for social 
and economic progress and reconstruction 
in the Philippines than in most other war- 
tom areas. Progress In reconstruction, ad¬ 
mittedly slower than it should be. is not being 
held back by the Army, as has bem unjustly 
charged. The Army has done a great deal 
to alleviate distress and physically recreate 
the Philippines. No doubt It could have done 
even more. But the delay in adopting a 
policy and in providing funds lies squarely 
in Washington. 

I doubt If Mr. Trumbull is correct in his 
opinion that '*mo8t Filipinos do not want 
unqualified independence on July 4. 1946.’* 
Business interests, whether United States, 
British. Chinese, or Filipino, do not want 
unqualified Independence on July 4, 1946, 
or at any other time. It Is not generally 
known in this country that most of the 
capital is not American or Spanlifii, as Mr. 
Trumbull Intimates, but Filipino. 

GOOD FAITH EEP EC T ED 

Mr. Trumbull is undoubtedly correct in 
stating that all politicians think they have 
to be for unqualified Independence In order 
to be elected, no matter what their own 
opinion may be. There is no way of know¬ 
ing how the people as a whole feel. Many 
are poor and have little voice, but they un¬ 
doubtedly expect that what they have been 
promised so often and so long, both by the 
United States and their own leaders, will be 
carried out In good faith. They have the 
same desire to decide their own destiny that 
prevails, with lees preparation, in SU)rea, Java. 
Thailand, Indochina, and India. 

The Filipinos have been preparing for 
independence not fcxr 10 years, with the three 
war years out, but for almost half a cen¬ 
tury. While the self-governing Common¬ 
wealth began to function in 1935. we prom¬ 
ised eventual independence when we first 
took over the islands and have been pre¬ 
paring them for self-government ever since. 

OUR HELP NEEDED 

There is no sound reason for delay If we 
carry out our promise to aid materially in 
the reconstruction and rebuilding of the 
Philippines. We can give the same financial, 
trade, and managerial aid to the republic as 
to a continuing Commonwealth. No one can 
deny that, while potentially rich, the islands 
will need our help for many years to come. 
It will require at least 10 years to repair the 
physical destruction and build a sound 
financial economy. We have a moral as 
well aa a pledged obligation to supply this 
aid. It will always be posslbe to find some 
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good raaion why Indcpandance should be 
doUyed, now. In a yiars. or In 10. 

The Philippines might be lust as well off 
with » €onunonwealth. But the United 
States would not. Our prestige in the Orient 
mud mil over the world wotUd suffer. The 
granting of independence, as promised, will 
be one of the finest things In our hlstc^. 

The election of a President and Congress in 
the Philippines should not be delayed. There 
is no danger of revolt and possibility of any 
serious disorder Is greatly magnified. 

Tlie good intentloziB of the United States 
In world affairs Is sufficiently misunderstood. 
We cannot afford to let anything stand in 
the way of independence for the Philippines 
on July 4.1046. 

The third is an editorial published in 
the New York Times January 11, 1946, 
entitled “Philippines Problem”: 

July 4, 1946. will be a sad day of remem¬ 
brance for the Filipinos Instead of the Joyous 
day of Independence that It might have been 
unless Congress takes action soon to revise 
the Tydlngs-McDuffle Act of 1934. Under 
that act—which Congress considered equita¬ 
ble enough when It was passed 11 years ago 
and revised 4 years later-—on the swiftly ap¬ 
proaching day that the Philippine Common¬ 
wealth becomes a free and sovereign state It 
loses most of Its preferential trade position 
with respect to the United States, Its best 
customer. That Is the prospect that now 
faces a cormtry which was more ravaged by 
war than any other In the Far East and whose 
cltlaens fought more loyally and effectively 
on our side. We promised them much during 
the war. Bo far we have done little. 

With the date for independence less than 
6 months away, It Is high time Congress got 
down to work on this problem and brought 
forth a reasonable solution. We owe a great 
deal to the Filipinos. No one can accu¬ 
rately assay how many American lives were 
saved by the Intelligence of enemy disposi¬ 
tions sent out by the guerrillas and their 
operations behind the Japanese Unes during 
the battles for lieyte, Luaon. and Mindanao. 
We believe the American people want Con- 
grees to be generous In Its approach. It Is 
hardly understandable why a comprehensive 
revision of the Tydlngs-McDulfie Act has not 
already been made. Further delay only ag¬ 
gravates the fears of the Filipinos and de¬ 
lays by that much the rebirth of hope that 
Is as necsssary In those Islands as the re¬ 
construction of their homes and economy. 

The fourth is an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Post on January 11, 
1946: 

PRXLZPPXMB QfDIPEMDENCE 

A recent dispatch predicts that Philippine 
Independence which wiU become effective on 
July 4, will be followed by disorders, If not 
revolution. Former guerrillas are still In 
possession of their arms, and the proclama¬ 
tions of President Osmefia and of the pro¬ 
vincial governors asking surrender of these 
arms have been ignored. In some sections 
of the Islands armed bands are said to be 
terrorising the peaceful inhabitants. 

Beoonstruetlon problems are also acute, 
being aggravated of course, by the delay of 
Congress in passing the bUl for settlement 
of war-damage claims and In outlining a 
new trade policy between the Islands and the 
United States. Inflation is giving officials 
grave concern. War has left the islands such 
a heritage of trouble that many Filipinos are 
•aid to be skeptical and regretful over the 
forthcoming dawn of Independence. Some 
writers from ManUa go so far as to say that 
a majority of the Filipino people no longer 
want unqualified independence. 

We do not beUeve, however, that the situ¬ 
ation justlfieB the suggestlona repeatedly 
made In some qimrters that the date of Phil¬ 
ippine Independence be postponed or that 
some other status for the islands be agreed 


upon. The prediction of disaster In the war- 
ravaged Islands after July 4 seems to be predi¬ 
cated on the assumption that the United 
States-PhlUpplne partnership will come to 
an abrupt end. That, of course. Is an Illu¬ 
sion. The nature of that partnership will 
change, but the partnership itself must con¬ 
tinue in effect for the protection of the 
Philippines and for the greater security of 
the United States against external aggres¬ 
sion. As we have previously pointed out, the 
American naval and air bases to be estab¬ 
lished In the Islands will necessarily link the 
defense systems of two countries inextrica¬ 
bly together. 

To this extent Philippine independence 
will be limited. We feel that the Filipino 
people understand this joint-defense ar¬ 
rangement and overwhelmingly approve of It. 
Consequently, It will be only reasonable for 
them to ask and expect continued aid from 
the United States in reconstructing and sta¬ 
bilizing their country until the new govern¬ 
mental system Is operating smoothly. And 
of course the United States could not de¬ 
cline such requests without undercutting the 
pledge that It has given to the Filipino peo¬ 
ple In addition to our own seoiurity In the 
Far East. The basic fact to remember is that 
Independence for the Philippines will not 
take them out of the orbit of our close and 
Immediate Interests any more than the Inde¬ 
pendence of Cuba broke the intimate ties 
between that country and our own. We 
think that any satisfactory approach to the 
Islands* formidable economic and govern¬ 
mental problems must be made from this 
point of view. 

Addreit by Hon. Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., at Ttitimonial Dinner to Hon. Leo 
T. Crowley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NXW TORK 

IN THE SENAIB OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 24 (lecfislative day of 
Friday, January IB), 1946 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. Wagner] 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Rbcoro an address 
delivered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FOllxttx] at a testimonial din¬ 
ner for Hon. Leo T. Crowley, at Madison, 
Wis., on January 10,1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1 am honored to have a part on this occa¬ 
sion when the services of Leo Crowley to his 
country, his church, and to biunanity are so 
fittingly recognized. 

It has been my privilege to know him for 
many years. Since he came to Washington 
1 have observed his work In many and varied 
fields of public service. It Is truly remark¬ 
able when one considers the broad range of 
important administrative assignments which 
Mr. Crowley has carried during bis years in 
Washington. These are the best evidence of 
his great energy, fine administrative ability, 
and his genius for working with people of 
divergent points of view and from every 
walk of life. 

Leo Crowley was one of President Roose¬ 
velt's adylsers. He was present at the in¬ 
auguration In 1933 and participated with 
others In discussing with the President the 
oontemplated banking holiday closing all of 
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the banks In this country. From that time 
imtu the President's untimely death he was 
Intimately associated with the President, 
advising him on political matters, on matters 
of domestic concern, on governmental prob¬ 
lems, and on international relationships. 

Mr. Crowley became Chairman of the Fed¬ 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation at the 
beginning of 1934. At that time deposit In¬ 
surance was regarded by many as a tempo¬ 
rary expedient to give the public a sense of 
financial security. The large banks of the 
country were passive in their attitude toward 
deposit Insurance, feeling then that It would 
be of short duration, and arguing that it 
could not possibly become permanent since 
It would place a premium on unsound 
banking. 

Many State bank supervisors were more 
active In their opposition, since they felt 
that If deposit Insurance were to become 
permanent It would jeopardize their juris¬ 
diction. Other Federal agencies were curi¬ 
ously waiting to see how the experiment 
worked, not wanting to be charged with Its 
failure, but ready to move In and attempt 
to tEdm It over If It succeeded. 

HELPED* SAVE BANKS—FDIC ONE OP MOST 
EPnCIENTLT operated ORGANIZATIONS 

As you well know, Mr. Crowley quickly 
developed the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Into one of the most efficiently 
operated organizations In the Government. 
Likewise, he made it one of the most popu¬ 
lar governmental organizations In the coun¬ 
try. He gained the full support and backing 
of the State bank supervisors. He assured 
the banks, the public, and the Congress that 
deposit insurance. In place of putting a 
premium on unsound banking, would insist 
on the maintenance of sound banking prac¬ 
tices. 

He proceeded to eliminate dangerous 
weaknesses In the banking system that In 
many cases had been hanging over it since 
the First World War. The result Is that today 
we have the strongest banking system wo 
have ever bad, with Insistence on the high¬ 
est standards of banking practices, with a 
greater degree of uniformity In bank super¬ 
visory practices than we have ever had, and 
with complete confidence In the strength 
and Integrity of our banking system. 

A recent remark of the president of a very 
large bank clearly Indicates just how much 
progress has been made. This banker, on 
being asked by an official of a large business 
with many branches having large deposits 
In many banks about the safety of one of 
the banks with which he was doing business, 
told the official that although he. the bank 
president, did not know personally about 
this particular bank, since the bank was 
insured and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was not raising any question 
about Its condition, no concern need be felt. 

A quotation from Mr. Crowley's letter of 
resignation to the President on September 39, 
1946, Indicates vividly the success of the Cor¬ 
poration. Mr. Crowley said: 

"Today there are 60,000,000 Insured ac¬ 
counts and as of June 30, 1946, the Corpora¬ 
tion will have built up capital and surplus 
amounting to about $1,000,000,000. We are 
proud of this record; particularly of the fact 
that after 11^ years of deposit Insurance 
protection the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation could liquidate today, reim¬ 
burse the Government the money It in¬ 
vested plus a dividend of 2 percent, and re¬ 
turn every penny of the assessments the 
banks paid to the Corporation." 

There Is no doubt that deposit Insurance 
will continue as a permanent part of the 
financial structure of this country and will 
at all times, regardless of what general eco¬ 
nomic conditions may be. serve as a bulwark 
maintaining a basic public confidence so 
essential to financial stability. It will not 
be forgotten that Federal deposit Insurance 
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Stands as a monument to the man who mada 
It such an outstanding success. 

ALISN PBOPSRTT—*'TaACKXD DOWN'' INBMT 
GOODS, SUPERVXSSD CU8TODT 

Boon after the war started in 1941 the 
President was faced with making provision 
for taking over and controlling the prop¬ 
erty located In this country and owned or 
controlled by enemy aliens. The experience 
in dealing with enemy owned property In 
World War I resulted in many scandals in¬ 
volving extensive lawsuits in the years fol¬ 
lowing the war. The President was deter¬ 
mined to guard against the possibility of 
even a breath of scandal in the handling of 
alien property during this war. 

Since there was then an estimated $7,000,- 
000,000 involved, ho had at the same timtf 
to be certain that he was selecting a man 
competent to deal with a most difficult ad¬ 
ministrative situation. The President im¬ 
mediately selected Leo Crowley as a man 
who met all of the exacting requirements 
for thte particular job and was finally able 
to persuade him to accept the appr)lntment. 

Early in 1042 the Office of Allen Property 
Custodian was established and there then 
began a quiet tracking down of •all of the 
enemy-owned property located in this coun¬ 
try. During the next 2 years moat of this 
property was vested and placed under the 
control or supervision of the Custodian. 
After the completion of a substantial part 
of the Job of vesting and establishing the 
policies of the Office, Mr. Crowley persuaded 
the President to accept his resignation as 
Custodian since his additional duties as Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Foreign Economic Admin¬ 
istration were so burdensome and time 
consuming. 

In the summer of 1943 when the entire 
energy and resources of the country were 
being concentrated on the war effort we ap¬ 
peared to face a complete break-down of the 
foreign procurement of strategic materials 
not available in this country and urgently 
needed for the war effort. 

To guard against an impending disaster 
the President on July 15, 1943, issued an 
Executive order creating the Office of Eco¬ 
nomic Warfare and designating Mr. Crowley 
as Director. 

In this Office were included the functions 
of procuring strategic materials from abroad; 
licensing exports from this country in order 
to conserve our resources for the war effort 
and keep supplies out of the hands of the 
enemy; Economic Warfare, which was con¬ 
cerned with determining enemy centers of 
production as objectives for strategic bomb¬ 
ing, and calculating the enemy’s productive 
capacity; and precKislve buying from neu¬ 
trals In order to keep strategic materials out 
of the hands of the enemy. 

Soon afterward, on September 26, the 
President issued another Executive order 
creating the Foreign Economics Administra¬ 
tion and designating Mr. Crowley as Admin¬ 
istrator. The activities previously trans¬ 
ferred to the Office of Economic Warfare 
were transferred to this Adminhitration, and 
in addition there were Included the func¬ 
tions of the Lend-Lease Administration, and 
those of the Office of Foreign Economic Co¬ 
ordination In the State Department, together 
with the foreign agricultural production and 
procurement activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. There were then consolidated 
in a single agency activities from 14 different 
agencies, which resulted in centralizing In 
this single agency all foreign economic opera¬ 
tions of this Government. 

Although every activity Involved In the 
mergci was being carried on under a pressure 
consistent with an all-out war effort, and al¬ 
though realizing the benefits of centralized 
control and economy of operation made pos¬ 
sible through the establishment of a single 
agency necessitated a complete reorganiza¬ 
tion of all of the activities, there was not the 
sliehtest mterruption In the performance of 
any of the functions. 


—CUT COOT OP 00IC8I1IID 
AOINOXBI IN XJBM TRAN HALF 

After the reorganisation was completed 
the functions were carried out with a greater 
efficiency, and even though at the end of the 
war they were aU at as high a peak of opera¬ 
tion as they had been at any time and sev¬ 
eral new functions had been added, the ad¬ 
ministrative appropriation for the one agency 
was less than half of the aggregate of the ad¬ 
ministrative appropriations for the various 
agencies concerned at the time of the merger. 
These agencies were responsible for the han¬ 
dling of a total of $35,000,000,000 of Federal 
funds. 

Th^ range of problems with which Mr. 
Crowley had to deal In the Foreign Economic 
Administration differed widely from those to 
which he had been accustomed In his own 
private business and in his previous govern¬ 
mental experience, yet he handled them with 
groat skill and dispatch. The soundness of 
the President's decision to place him In one 
of the most difficult administrative posi¬ 
tions In Washington. Involving the most ex¬ 
tensive governmental reorganization that has 
ever been made and coming in the midst of 
the war, was amply Justified by what was 
accomplished. 

As the war drew to an end Mr. Crowley 
contributed very materially to solving the 
problems involved In our wartime Interna¬ 
tional economic relations. He pointed out 
the dangers that would Inevitably result from 
commitments and actions that seemed at the 
moment to be the expedient thing but that 
later on would Jeopardize this country's 
world position. 

He established basic plans in working out 
settlements with some of the countries with 
which we had become so heavily Involved 
during the war that should serve as models 
In completing many additional International 
agreements. He was instrumental in secur¬ 
ing the passage of the legislation expanding 
the lending powers of the Export-Import 
Bank to $3,500,000,000. In his testimony he 
laid down principles for the operation of the 
bank that should serve as policy guldeposts 
throughout Its existence. 

The high esteem In which Mr. Crowley was 
held by men of all political parties was dem¬ 
onstrated In the Senate on October 16, 1945, 
the day on which Mr. Crowley’s resignation 
became effective. In my own remarks I said: 

“His administration as chairman of the 
board of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor¬ 
poration has been an outstanding success. 

“He took charge of that very Important re¬ 
sponsibility against a baclrgi'ound of the bank 
failures which swept over the country in the 
depths of the great depression. He has ad¬ 
ministered the Corporation without regard to 
political considerations and in the public in¬ 
terest. He has also had other heavy respon¬ 
sibilities. In each of them he has attempted 
to protect the best Interests of the United 
States. During his service Mr. Crowley has 
won the confidence of Members of the House 
and Senate. His untimely departure from 
the public service will be regretted by the 
Congress and the people." 

PRAXaXD IN 8BNATK—-axCALLB XULOOIBS BY BABK- 
LEY, VANDSNBEIIO, WAGNER 

Senator Barkley said: 

“Mr. Crowley has been unselfish In his 
service to the people of the United States and 
in his cooperation with the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. It 
Is really a source of genuine regret to me that 
he Is now departing from all connection with 
the Federal Government as an officer." 

Senator Vandenbxro. who has always been 
a staunch and outstanding supporter of Fed- 
eral deposit Insurance, had this to say: 

“I think Mr. Crowley has rendered one of 
the great, outstanding services of our time to 
the American people. • • • It is a source 
of very great regret to me that he Is leaving. 

I hope that the spirit In which he has ad¬ 
ministered the federal Deposit Insuranbe 


Corporation will live after him. If It does. It 
will continue to be a benediction to the 
American people. « • • 

"Mr. Crowley has done many other things 
In his service for the Government. He has 
ocoupled many difficult and responsible fis¬ 
cal positions, and In every Instance, Mr. 
President—and this Is. I am afraid, a some¬ 
what unique record—In every Instance he 
has been absolutely faithful to the intelli¬ 
gent self-interest of the United States." 

Senator McKellar, before whose com¬ 
mittee Mr. Crowley appeared many times In 
connection with appropriations, said: 

"As an offlelayof the Federal Government 
he has no superior. As my colleagues have 
said, he has met every task In a fair, frank, 
open, sensible way, and 1 do not believe any 
man in our country could have filled better 
or more successfully the various positions 
he has held here during the last few years." 

Senator Wagner said: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Crowley was at the head, at one and the 
same time, of more Important agencies of 
Government than any other administrator, 
and the whole country recognized his In¬ 
valuable service, not only to the country, but 
to the whole world." 

Senator White summarized his statement 
about Mr. Crowley with the following: 

"In the long years In which 1 have served 
In the Congress I have known no man who 
so completely merited the confidence of his 
fellow Americans and the Members of both 
branches of the Congress as did Mr. Crowley. 
Ho has worked with amazing Industry. He 
has had sure and sound Judgment upon pub¬ 
lic questions. He has always had courage 
In reaching and giving utterance to his be¬ 
liefs upon public affairs, and at all times he 
has had the highest standards of public 
duty and the highest conceptions of public 
service." 

An editorial in the Washington Evening 
Star on the day of the announcement of the 
acceptance of Mr. Crowley's resignation con¬ 
cisely Bummarlzes some of the qualities that 
have made him so successful. This editorial 
states In part: 

“Mr. Crowley has been so quietly efficient 
and so well organized that his multiple op¬ 
erations have had the appearance of being 
easy because they have been so smooth. 
Exceptionally gifted as an executive, he has 
Leen blessed, in addition, with a natural 
ability to get along with people, a fact which 
has made him outstanding as a noncontro- 
verslal figure in an era of controversy. He 
has rendered long and distinguished service, 
and as he returns to private life the acco¬ 
lade accorded him by President Truman 
might fittingly be echoed by the Nation at 
large, Well done." 


Palestine Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOBIAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following 
article from the Baltimore Sun of De¬ 
cember 24, 1945, containing a state¬ 
ment by Hon. Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State; 

Welles Urges Palestine As Task for UNO— 
Forme r Diplomat Accepts Maryzano Com- 
miti'ee Chairmanship 

Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary of 
State, urged yesterday that Palestine prob- 
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IttBU be tftken out ot the hande of the 
Brltlsh-ikmerlean Oommiailon and given to 
the Oounoil of the United Nation Organiaa- 
tlon, and that a Jewiah commonwealth be 
eatabliahed in Palestine. 

The former diplomat's statement was made 
on the occasion of his acceptance of the 
chairmanship for Maryland of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee, an organisa¬ 
tion bom as the result of the merger last 
year of the American Palestine Committee 
and the Christian Council on Palestine. 

aOOBSVSLT VZBW ASSSSTED 

Urging unrestricted Immigration into 
Palestine. Mr. Welles declared that President 
Boosevelt never believed that the estabUsh- 
ment of a Jewish commonwealth in Pales¬ 
tine was In any sense hostile to the Arab 
peoples; that, on the contrary, the late 
President thought such a solution would 
prove benehcial to both Arabs and Jews. 

*T cannot feel," he stated, "In view of the 
dire '\eed of finding an urgent solution of the 
question, that the British-Amurican Com¬ 
mission which has now been appointed can 
have any truly beneficial result ♦ • •.A 

lasting and just result can only be obtained 
through the determination of all the United 
Nations." 

VICK PKKSmSNTS OF OROX7P 

A number of prominent Marylanders have 
accepted office as vice presidents of the new 
group. They include: 

William J. Casey, vice president of the 
Maryland Trust Co. and chairman of the 
Commission on Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy. 

Joseph P. Healy, manager for Swift A Co., 
in Maryland. 

Francis A. Davis, president of F. A. Davis A 
Co. 

Dr. Lena C. Vanbibber, retired professor of 
history at the Maryland State Teachers Col¬ 
lege. 

Dr. Gertrude C. Bussey, professor of phi¬ 
losophy at Ooucher. 

The Reverend Don F¥ank Penn, pastor of 
St. Michaels and All Angels* Church. 

Prof. WUllam Foxwell Albright, professor 
of Semitics at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Welles said In his statement: 

"I have been greatly honored by my selec¬ 
tion as chairman for Maryland of the Amer¬ 
ican Christian Palestine Committee. I gladly 
accept the designation." 

OMK or TKK OKAVKBT PROBLXSftS 

"I have accepted the chairmanship of the 
Maryland committee because of my belief 
that the question of the future of Palestine 
constitutes one of the gravest problems with 
which the free peoples of the earth are today 
confronted. I do not believe that any peace¬ 
ful or orderly world can be envisaged unless 
a humane and Just solution of this problem 
Is found. 

"To many millions of people throughout 
the world an independent Jewish common¬ 
wealth of Palestine represents a symbol of 
hope and of passionate conviction. 

"The Government of the United States is 
officially committed to the establishment of a 
Jewish national home in Palestine. Any 
failure on the part of this Government to as¬ 
sume its full ^are of responsibility for the 
realiaation of this ideal can only danger¬ 
ously increase existing international tensions 
and destroy the one hope which is left to 
many thousands of homeless and destitute 
Jews in Europe who cannot return to their 
former homes." 

8tmvXv*oBa 

"The rescue and resettlement of the piti¬ 
ful survivors who escaped extermination at 
the hands of the Naats is a moral obligation 
which rests upon the oonaclenoe of all free 
peoples. There is no method which would 


prove more truly conducive to the practical 
discharge of this obligation than the equit¬ 
able solution of the problem of Palestine. 

"The commonwealth of Palestine can only 
oome into being if the United Nations Or- 
ganiaation decides, as It should, that the es¬ 
tablishment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine is essential to world peace and to 
world stability. The International Trustee¬ 
ship Council soon to be set up by the United 
Nations Organization should be charged with 
the obligation of carrying out this decision 
promptly. Only the United Nations Organi- 
aation can possess the necessary authority to 
achieve a final and just solution of the Pales¬ 
tine problem." 

UNO ABMED POBCXS 

"From the moment the Council assumes 
jurisdiction, the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion should make available whatever armed 
force may be required to give assurance of 
security to all of the inhabitants of Palestine. 

"Once this step has been taken, the Inter¬ 
national Trusteeship Council should set up 
a broadly representative provisional govern¬ 
ment of Palestine and entrust it with all 
necessary authority tmtll such time as free 
elections can be held and an independent and 
democratic government can commence * to 
function. 

"The Council should permit unrestricted 
Immigration into Palestine and. in partic¬ 
ular. that of those Etiropean refugees wlio 
still so tragically await deliverance from the 
camps where they are now located. There¬ 
fore, Immigration should only be interrupted 
If the International Trusteeship Council or 
the future government of Palestine decides 
that such restriction is required for economic 
reasons." 

WHAT ROOSEVELT BKLIXVKD 

"President Roosevelt never believed that 
the establishment of a Jewish common¬ 
wealth in Palestine was in any sense hostile 
to the Arab peoples. He believed, on the 
contrary, that such a solution would prove 
beneficial to both Jews and Arabs. He fur¬ 
ther believed that the fair way of finding a 
lasting solution of the problem of Palestine 
would be through negotiations in which 
every opportunity would be given repre¬ 
sentatives of both Jews and Arabs to be fully 
heard. 

"I cannot feel, in view of the dire need of 
finding an urgent solution of the question, 
that the British-American Commission which 
has now been appointed can have any truly 
beneficial result. 

"The problem is not one which can be 
solved by the findings of a commission con¬ 
sisting of the representatives of any two na- 
tions. A lasting and just result can only be 
obtained through the determination of all 
the United Nations that such a solution must 
be found and found promptly." 

HOPE IN UNITED NATIONS 

"It is for that reason that I earnestly hope 
that the United Nations Organization will 
assume the responsibility for finding such 
a solution as soon as the organization is con¬ 
stituted. 

"I wholeheartedly endorse these words con¬ 
tained in the declaration issued by the World 
Zionist Conference at London last summer: 

" *Any delay in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem, any attempt at half measures, any de¬ 
cision which, however favorable, remains on 
paper and is not faithfully and speedily im¬ 
plemented. will not meet the tragedy of the 
hour and will only increase suffering among 
Jews and tension in Palestine.* 

"The question is one which truly con¬ 
cerns all Americans of whatever faith they 
may be. If the Government of the United 
States exercises the moral influence of this 
Nation, a Just solution of the problem can 
be swiftly found." 


New Jertej Fann Productioii 


HEBfARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. EATON 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New Jersey, although third smallest 
in area, is one of the great industrial 
sections of this country both in volume 
and value ot its products. While our 
Industry is being bedevilled by the 
present revolution, I call attention, with 
pride and satisfaction, to the fact that 
our farmers have been patriotically 
carrying on against great difficulties and 
have performed a miracle of production 
measured by our farm area and popu¬ 
lation. Last year we produced on the 
farms of New Jersey over $228,000,000 
worth of food. I include the following 
record of this remarkable achievement 
for the delectation, information, and 
encouragement of the downtrodden and 
oppressed Members of this House; 

All-time Mark Set in 1945 by Farm Products 
nr Jersey 

Trenton. —^Thc total farm value of New 
Jersey farm products last year established 
an all-time record of approximately $223,- 
970.000. compared to $221,000,000 for 1944, 
indicating an increase of nearly 4 percent. 
According to D. T. Pitt, supervisor of 
statistics, State department of agriculture, 
the increase prevailed for most items with 
the exception of eggs, tree fruits and berries, 
which averaged slip^tly less than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

vegetables lead 

Leading all other New Jersey agricultural 
commodities In respect to farm value in 1945. 
vegetables are hailed as the foremo.st product 
of the Garden State last year. 

The survey made by the State department’s 
statistical chief reveals tliat vegetables 
brought New Jersey farmers an Income of 
$48,800,000 In 1945, representing a gain for 
growers of more than a million dollars over 
1944. 

Closely following vegetables In order of 
value to growers are milk, estimated at $42.- 
800.000 (Government subsidy payments ex¬ 
cluded); eggs, $33,500,000. representing a 
Blight decrease; and poultry, $21,450,009 
figured as a 21-percent Increase since 1944. 

POULTRY GAINS 

The greatest gain in farm value was made 
by poultry, according to the statistical 
study. Authorities attribute the demand for 
poultry during the red-mcat shortage last 
year as the main reason for the substantial 
Increase in poultry income. Eggs dropped 
slightly lower In value because of the reduc¬ 
tion in laying fiocks and consequently 
smaller volume of that product. 

According to estimates of the 1046 crop 
year, other New Jersey agricultural products 
ranked in farm value as follows: Nursery and 
greenhouse, $17,250,000; white potatoes, $17,- 
000,000; grains, $14B00,000; hay, $10,900,000; 
meat animals. $10,000,000: tree fruits. $6.- 
600,000; berries, $4,875,000; and miscel¬ 
laneous, $1,000,000. 

The preliminary survey of ranking form 
products has been made available to State¬ 
wide farm organizations meeting in Trenton 
during Farmers’ Week, January 2l through 
January 24. 
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Labor and Management 


REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress, Just a few weeks ago I com¬ 
pleted my first year in Congress, and I 
am proud to say that I have not missed 
any important session or vote on any im¬ 
portant bills or amendments. 

I listened Intently to the arguments, 
pro and con, especially those Involving 
management and labor. 

We have just successfully concluded 
the most gigantic and terrible war in all 
history, and we thank God from the bot¬ 
tom of our hearts for that. 

It was won at a terrific cost. Our 
fighting forces from a nonmilitary na¬ 
tion proved to be the best fighting ma¬ 
chine in history. 

Our soldiers were the best fed soldiers. 

Our equipment was the best of any 
army—^yes—even better than the Ger¬ 
man equipment. 

Our filers were the best filers in the 
world, and they were equipped with the 
best planes. 

Our Navy is the most powerful in the 
world’s history. 

Now, this was not the result of just 
haphazard planning. 

This was the result of very careful 
planning on the part of our Government 
in cooperation with management and 
labor. It was a union of these three 
which made this possible, and behind it 
all, was the foresight of that great man, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Our fighting forces must be given top 
credit for this victory, but in all fairness, 
they must share this credit with our pro¬ 
duction forces, for they supplied them 
with equipment far superior to that of 
any other nation. Yes, we can truthfully 
say that labor has performed a miracle 
of production. 

Now, was this miracle of production 
accomplished by the old free-enterprise 
system—^Where the foreman would walk 
out and choose his help from the lowest 
bidder? No, it was not. Production 
miracles were never performed by that 
method. 

This miracle of production was per¬ 
formed by labor organized for the job; 
organized and watched over by men 
elected from its own ranks, skilled in the 
job it had to do and always willing and 
able to do a good day's work for a good 
day’s pay, and thus kept work stoppages 
at the lowest level ever attained. It was 
this kind of organized labor that pro¬ 
duced this unlimited and superior equip¬ 
ment for our fighting forces. 

It was this combination of our fighting 
forces and our production forces that 
won this war and won it so decisively. 

The Nazis were completely licked. 

The Japs were being slowly but surely 
eliminated throughout the Islands in the 
South Pacific, but it looked as though we 
still had a long road to Tokyo. 

Then the Russians struck Manchuria. 


Atomic bombs were dropped on the 
Japanese mainland and the very scared 
Japs, even though millions of their well- 
equipped men were in the field, got cold 
feet and quit, and the war ended sooner 
than was anticipated. 

Millions of dollars worth of equipment 
was on hand and no use for it. 

So the TVar Production Board stopped 
production and people were thrown out 
of work. 

Now the war is over, and we face the 
same old bugaboo—^no jobs. 

Management no doubt has done a fine 
job, but it was a whole lot simpler for 
management to do it than for labor. 
Management had unlimited credit from 
the Government and guaranteed profits, 
yet labor had to fight every inch of the 
way to get a fair day’s pay. 

Now management sits smugly back In 
its seat, counting its profits. 

Just a short time ago. Congress passed 
a bill removing all taxes on excess profits, 
^nd with that tremendous cushion of 
money in the bank, management can 
safely sit back without any loss to itself, 
for a year or more; but labor whose wages 
are just about enough to keep going from 
day to day, cannot outlast that excess- 
profits cushion. So naturally manage¬ 
ment thinks this is a good time to weaken 
the unions, but surely there is no need 
for this. 

'The United States is the only country 
that can swing into production in a very 
short time. 

It will take years for European coun¬ 
tries to be in a position to do the same. 

Germany, our chief competitor in 
heavy industry, is out and must be kept 
out for a long time to come. 

We are in the golden seat. 

We have made our tariff laws fiexible 
enough so that we need have no fear of 
ruinous competition. 

All the world needs our products and 
we will be in a position very shortly to 
supply them. But these countries are in 
a deplorable situation. 

They have been ruined by the war; 
they need everything—food, clothing, 
farm equipment, machinery, and so 
forth—but they have very little money. 

In my opinion, the best investment we 
can make for the welfare of the world 
is to give worthy nations credit. 

When and if we do give these nations 
credit, they will be our customers, and, 
in order to have full employment in the 
United States, we must have many cus¬ 
tomers. 

These nations were our allies and 
helped win the war. 

To turn them down now would be a 
big mistake. 

We did not hesitate to send them mil¬ 
lions of dollars’ worth of equipment and 
food and clothing and many other things 
during the war. 

So I feel it would be a very good In¬ 
vestment, now that the war is over, to 
give them credit, and in this way to keep 
them as our customers. 

The machinery for this is already set 
up. 

The Bretton Woods proposals are a 
part of this machinery. 


•After this delay in reconversion, caused 
by the sudden stoppage of the war, the 
United States should, and I believe will, 
have an era of prosperity such as it has 
not had in many years. 

The Government and Congress should 
work hard to make this reconversion 
period as short as possible, and the bills 
pending in Congress are all working 
toward that end. 

The $25 weekly compensation for 26 
weeks for those who are willing and 
able to work, but who cannot under any 
circuxpstances find suitable work, is one 
of the things that will hurry reconver¬ 
sion, for there is no profit for Govern¬ 
ment, for management, or for labor, If 
money is given just for existence and 
gets no returns in goods or the like. 

Then there is the 65-cent minimum 
hourly rate bill. 

This bill, in my opinion, is one of the 
most important, and will do as much or 
more good for the United States as a 
whole, than any other legislation. 

The standard of living in our United 
States is quite spotty. Where the work¬ 
ingman is organized and where there is 
a demand for his labor, he receives fairly 
good compensation. But where he is left 
on his own, he gets barely enough to 
exist on. 

There is no reason why somn sections 
of our country should try to use cheap 
labor to compete with other parts of our 
country. 

The workingman down South and in 
some other States, can and will produce 
about the same average as he does in the 
North. 

Why that man should be given lower 
pay than in other sections is just not 
right. 

If that man’s wage is brought up to a 
certain minimum, that man will have a 
greater purchasing power and that State 
will benefit by this greater purchasing 
power. 

Now, the full employment bill is before 
the House, and after the accomplish¬ 
ments of our soldiers and our working¬ 
men, it is only fair and natural that there 
should be work for both our service forces 
and our working forces. 

The full employment bill is not a force 
bill, because it does not force manage¬ 
ment, labor, or Government to do any¬ 
thing. It is a guide for Government 
to keep up the high standard of living 
in our United States by a high standard 
of full employment. And all the oppo¬ 
sition and ridicule on this bill Is un¬ 
warranted. 

In order to keep labor employed, and 
in this way to keep a high standard of 
living in the United States, we must have 
a fioor to wages. 

If we do not embody all these safe¬ 
guards around labor Into law in a very 
short time, we will have a depression 
which will dwarf the depression of the 
thirties. The pinch is here right now 
and Congress must act now. Party lines 
should not be considered. Both political 
parties should work together now as they 
did during the war, fol* this is just as crit¬ 
ical a period in our country as during the 
war. 

I thank you. 
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Stetdiood for Hawaii 
ExniNsiON or rbmarkb 

HON. ACARNAHAN 

or MSuouid 

IN THB HOl»B or AEPBBSSNTATIVIS 

Thursdav, January 24,1944 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, unyder 
leave to extend mr remarks in the Rec- 
oae I include the foUowins editorial from 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of January 
17, IMd: 

SaiKIKG STATEHOOD FACTS 

No one could attend the public bearingi 
on Statehood held heM for the peat week 
without being profoundly impressed with the 
attitude of the oongrossional committee. 

It le an earnest, omascientious. ixulustrlous. 
competent group of congressmen. 

Within the necessary limitations of time 
(and time was always an element, with many 
witnesses to be heard), it has gone deep into 
the statehood question, dug hard for facts 
as well as for opinlonB. 

It has listened with patlence<-ye8. toler- 
shce—^to witnesses who wandered far from 
the Issue and could not be held to it. 

Its members have not hesitated to ask 
probing, even sharp questions on any mat¬ 
ter germane to the subject and of any 
witness. 

It announced at the opening its policy 
as one of desire to let everyone speak who 
wants to speak, and everyone file a state¬ 
ment who wants to Ale a statement. 

By its friendly attitude toward the people 
of Hawaii as well as Its conscientious atti- 
tide toward Its duties as an investigating 
committee. It has convinced those who at¬ 
tended the hearings that It takes very se¬ 
riously the urgent appeal of Hawaii for 
statehood. 

Moreover, It has repeatedly emphasheed 
that to present this appeal properly and 
effectively before the ftdl House comxnlttee, 
and before Congress It must have all the in¬ 
formation possible, all the pros and cons, 
all the arguments for and all the arguments 
against admission of Hawaii as a State. 

With the last of the Honolulu hearings 
today, it cannot be said that anyone has 
been denied the opportunity to sp^. 

It has been a public forum, and a good 
one. The standard set by Chairman Henrt 
D. Labcadb. Jr., of Louisiana, and his col¬ 
leagues in the conduct of a public hearing 
has earned and will bold the respeot of 
Hawaii, as the Oonpessmen individually 
have won the esteem and aloha of the Islands. 


Umm DigciHttkiatei Apniit Retmed 


remarks 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or oAurogmA 

IN THB aOBBB CW B IAHVBB 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. ANDBRSQN of dOlfomia. Mr. 
BpoBker, 1 received a coBimimioBtioii 
from a returned veteran peiterday ttmt 
omtai Biy blood tell. The man wlio 
writes me hae been denied the rlfttt to 
ttudee a Itving by a picket line wiiloh has 
been placed around the stockyard whexe 
he is employed. He has.addresscd a let¬ 


ter to the American Federation of Labor 
In San Francisco, and 1 wish to quote 
from that letter: 

X am employed in the stockyard, tending 
livestock, to which your members ate al¬ 
lowed to enter and work, but to whim I am 
refused admittance. I was not aafced to co¬ 
operate, but I wee tdd that I eouid not enter. 

X am a veteran of 8^ years aerviee, ffghting 
tor a government of free people and to live 
one's Ufa as a free IndividuaL Ten months 
of my aervice time was spent in a prison 
camp, and it was there that I made pleiis 
for my future should I return to the United 
States. And now your union denioi roe ibis 

privilege. 

Mr. S^x;^r. I call on WOUam Oi^een 
and the iJiierioan Federation of Labor 
to cease this policy of digertaodnating 
against our returned servicemen who are 
entitled to the right to earn their living 
as free American citizens. 

The letter follows: 

BuBLnfOAMx, GAtnr., ianumry 21, 2946. 
AMOaOCAM ftDEBATION ov Labos, Looal 508 , 
Sen #YaBCiseo, Calif, 

Gentlemen: Under date of January 16, 
1046, I was refused adolttaiice to Armour Ss 
Co.. Virden plant. South San Francisco, Calii 
by your picket line. 

X am employed in the stockyard, tending 
Uvestock, to which your membsra are aUowed 
to enter and work, but to which I am refuted 
admittance. I was not asked to cooperate, 
but I was told that X could not enter. 

X am a veteran of 8VI years' service, light¬ 
ing for a government of free people and to 
live one's Ufa as a free individual. Ten 
months of my service time was spent In a 
prison camp, and it was there that I made 
plans for my future should 1 return to the 
United States. And now your union denies 
me this privilege. 

Ill March I am entering ooUege, after 
which I plan a career of livestock buying. 
Up until March 1 I would be obtaining 
knowledge of handling stock, and the wages 
earned would help toward this goal. Armour 
A Co. have given me this advantage. The 
time lost In learning you cannot r^y, but 
the wages can be repaid, and X expaet your 
xinlon to reimburse me for my earnings lost 
during your strike. 

Your immediate response will be appre¬ 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 

Rtchaid J. Dunn. 

Copy to Congressman Anderson. 


A Demobiliutioii Problem 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILMN 

OF M ASSACUOaETTS 

IN THE BOUSE OF REFRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
briefly (o bring to the attention of the 
House an unuguai and outstanding ex¬ 
ample of ixMAclexiey In the donoblllEa- 
tlon program. 

A hl 5 ^-poiiit veteran from my district 
who had served lor a long time In the 
CBI ttieater, raoeived his going-home 
orders in the middle of last Jane and 
was on his way to a port of embarka¬ 
tion when a radio order came out of 
headquarters to freeze all personnel of 


his group so that an Investigation of some 
apparently trivial irregularities concern¬ 
ing QI purchases in Bnrma might be 
conducted. The investigation was com¬ 
pleted In the middle of September and all 
the while these boys were being detained 
as witnesses in a court martial that de¬ 
veloped from the investigation. The of¬ 
fenses set forth were allegedly minor and 
insignlflcant and were based on the fact 
that some of the GFs had purchased 
mote trinkets and gems from the natives 
than permitted under Army and Navy 
regulatlans. 

How, this is the gist of the situation. 
After more than 8 months, 30 or more 
boys eHgIble Cor discharge have been held 
to await this court maiiial. My inde¬ 
pendent investigation of the case indi¬ 
cates that the principal, the one who Is 
to be tried. Is here In the United States 
on a 30-day emergency fuHoukh while 
the witnesses against him are still cool¬ 
ing their heels deep in the Orient. I 
have requested the Army to correct this 
situation at once. 

Pertinent parts of the letter I received 
frmn my constitiieiit follow: 

I received my going-home orders in the 
middle of June and was on my way to a port 
of embarkation when a radio order came out 
of headquarters to freeze all personnel of 
this group pending the outcome of an inves¬ 
tigation that was being started by a unit 
called the CID (Criminal Investigation Di¬ 
vision). It eeems that the CIO received 
a repoit from headquartere that our organl- 
aatlon had cashed In a lerge number of Bur¬ 
mese currency at our unit finance depart¬ 
ment. The Investigation was instigated to 
determine the source of this Burmese cur¬ 
rency. 

The Investigating agents were of the opin¬ 
ion that this currency might have been de¬ 
rived from the sale or dispo^ of Government 
equipment or some commodity intended for 
use by military personnel. Thank goodness, 
there was none of that, lliey did find, how¬ 
ever, that some of the boye had taken a few 
civilian commodities to Burma with them for 
trading for gema, aouvenln, etc., this being 
in violation of some theater directive of De¬ 
cember 1943. The investigation was com¬ 
pleted by the CID In the middle of 8ep- 
tember and the facts were turned over to the 
Judge Advocate Oeneral in Calcutta for what¬ 
ever diacipllnary action they deemed neces¬ 
sary. 

As X told you above, it waa ahown that 
most of the boys were merely interested in 
picking up a few stonee and souvenirs, and, 
BO, most of us were Just reprimanded, includ¬ 
ing myself. X received my reprimand about 
a month ago and thought I'd be clear to go 
home, but was told that X was being held aa 
a wltneas In one other case that they In¬ 
tended to try. Just a few days ago the prin¬ 
cipal In this oaee was sent home on emer¬ 
gency leave for at leaat 10 days, which leaves 
a few of us witnesses more or Jess high and 
dry. 

This whole thiiig hea heen very poorly and 
InedteienUy handled, aa la sho wn by the ridto- 
uloua length of time It has tefenn to bring the 
wiudt thfog to a head. The hendquartem 
people know the facta and the pec^e In^ 
solved and were highly in favor of diapoaing 
of all pamonnel with a reprimand and seiid- 
ing them home immediately, but the theater 
haadquartem peqple at DeQii laaiatad that 
aome of the peceonnel Involved he tried. So 
far they have not even peoduoed the necea- 
.aary witriBaaaa from Burma, and we don't 
know when they*!! he available. 

There are 19 oflioere and 11 enlisted men, 
all former membem of the group, being held 
lor this cate, which has dragged for 6 months 
now. 
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The Ciril Air Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAHON W. SUMNERS 


IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er» under leave granted* I tender to be 
printed a statement with reference to 
the Civil Air Patrol* which statement has 
been prepared by a person thoroughly 
familiar with the sendees rendered by 
this fine organisation of patriotic civil¬ 
ian volunteers: 

Almost alone out of the war-bom agencies 
which were formed to mobilise olvUian sup¬ 
port for our war effort* the Civil Air Patrol 
is carrying on Intact and even is expanding* 
in order that the air supremacy which we 
have won will not be lost in peacetime as 
after the last war. 

This patriotic flying and ground-training 
corps is composed entirely of civilian vol¬ 
unteers who buy their uniforms, furnish 
most of their own equipment, and arrange 
their local meeting places as a personal con¬ 
tribution to the cause of aviation and of 
national security. 

Early in the war they flew out with bombs 
beneath their little planes to drive away 
the U-boats which had all but cut the vital 
supply lines to otu: hard-preesed troops and 
allies overseas. They patroUed our borders, 
carried urgent cargo between Army poets, 
and otherwise served in any way they could 
to relieve military planes and airmen for 
urgent duty overseas. 

These warlike missions were discontinued 
bit by bit as the Army and Navy were sup¬ 
plied with airplanes. But CAP carried on 
in the recruiting of tens of thousands of alert 
young Americans for the manning of our air 
forces. 

Today the Civil Air Patrol, in all of the 48 
States, is continuing its preflight training 
of 100.000 CAP cadets. At the same time, it 
stands ready as an aerial home guard to go 
into action in disaster areas* to fly in search 
of lost planes, and to perform many other 
duties which will be just as important in 
peacetime as in war. 

The result has been to maintain the head¬ 
way of civil aviation through the war years 
by keeping airports open and by building 
public interest in local development, so that 
a great surge of activity is ready to go for¬ 
ward now. when it is vitally needed. 

If we were starting from scratch to build 
for the air age, there could be no better plan 
than to begin at once to set up just such 
an organization as Civil Air Patrol. Since 
that organization is now in being, we should 
give it every recognition and support. 

ruTuxx Am azsiavx 

As an air reserve, the CAP Is teaching mili¬ 
tary and aviation subjects to the young peo¬ 
ple upon whose abilities and patriotism the 
future security of our Ration will dtpend. 
We may now have a great surplus of veteran 
fliers but modem combat is a task for the 
young. Our great air forces would soon be 
over age without a source of young recruits. 

After the atomic bomb and the hints of 
other weapons yet to come, we cannot at 
once foresee the exact number and kind of 
reserves America wUl need. But there are 
two things we do know. We are aware* and 
we must never cease to be awar^, that air 
power can strike quickly at any point. No 
spot on the globe is safe against attack. Qur 
defenses, therefore, must be made strong and 
kept strong at every strategic center. 

We know also that future weapons will re¬ 
quire a greater technical knowledge than 


ever before among those who use and produce 
them. Atomic energy* jet propulsion, and 
supersonic speeds may call for some radical 
changes in the training of the more highly 
skilled specialists. But fundamentals re¬ 
garding wind and weather and aerodynamics 
and discipline will remain. 

The two vital requirements—for wide dis¬ 
persal of our reserves and for technical 
training—are served the civil air patrol. 
It is not enough to rely on the reserves 
which we may in future decide to support 
by Federal funds. In a total war everyone 
will b^ a combatant. To prevent such a war 
we must keep alive the volunteer spirit* which 
is our strong. 

All the other large nations—England* Rus¬ 
sia* Qermany. Italy* and J^ian—started years 
before we did in the development of mass 
movements to trahi young pe^le in aviation 
for the manning of their air forces. The 
civil air patrol, on its own initiative* created 
such an organization in the American way. 
Other nations* except for those which we have 
occupied* are continuing to foster and en¬ 
courage aviation interest among their youth. 
If we have learned anything from the lessons 
of the war, we will be second to none in thus 
sowing the seeds for oiir future progress and 
security. 

BZOONVnsXON 

Regardless of what the future needs may 
be, this program is of great signiflcance in the 
months just ahead. Our air forces and our 
air industries are now going through a diffl- 
cult period of shrinkage and readjustment. 
The oanc^laticm of contracts at the end of 
the war means a out in aircraft production 
of something in the magnitude of 8(1 percent. 
Himdreds of thousands of aircraft workers 
and veterans of the air war are being released. 

Both for the maintenance of air supremacy 
and in justice to the veterans who won it* we 
as a nation must bridge the reconversion as 
rapidly as possible so that the curve of air 
progress will again turn upward. We may 
count on commercial air tran<q;)ort only to a 
limited extent. The air lines went through 
the war with a fleet of only about 200 planes. 
Although several times that number will be 
in service within the next 2 or 8 years, the 
opportunities for employment will be small 
as compared to our wartime air forces with 
their tens of thousands of planes. 

But private flying can move much faster. 
As the development of the family car* rather 
than of the trucks and busses, boomed the 
automobile industry after the last war* the 
light plane offers the quickest and broadest 
opporUmitles for employment-creating ac¬ 
tivity in aviation. Just as the building of a 
network of rural highways made possible 
the mass demand and thus the mass pro¬ 
duction of automobiles, the construction of 
thousands of home-town airports can pave 
the way to the air age. 

Axapoavs 

In this, the spirit of volunteer action in 
communities large and small across the 
country is just as important for the fast 
development of air facilities <as it is for the 
manning of our reserves. 

Large Federal airport appropriations are 
conten^lated. But such a program offers 
immediate employment merely to oonstnic- 
tlon woikers. It will not efebte any great 
volume of aviation employment* either di¬ 
rectly at the flelds or indireetly in the air¬ 
craft plants, until the airports are flnlsbed 
and that will be a matter, of years. 

To be of any real help to the veterans and 
the aircraft workers who want jobs today, 
our plans for Federal aid must be supple¬ 
mented by immediate local initiative. 
Neoeasary ae a national airport program may 
be, just as the Federal-aid highway ptograin 
proved a wise national investment, we must 
ask the question wither the prahlae of 
Federal fund^ may' notdiscoiirage more oon- 
struotion than it creates* by inflmmctng 
State and local governments and private 


groupe to eonaerve their own money In hope 
that Uncle Bam will foot the bill. 

The self-reliant spirit of tbe Civil Air 
Patrol has shown how to overcome the at¬ 
titude of *Valt and see." Even under the 
difficult conditions of wartime, many CAP 
groups have spurred local demand or through 
their own unaided efforts have acquired tbe 
land and have leveled grass flelds so that 
flying is an accomplished fact at eooree and 
perhaps htmdreds of communities that would 
still be grounded were it not tor Civil Air 
Patrol* 

nuan nAiMUfo 

Anotlier great need la for dvlUan |fllot 
training. Unlike the sutomoMle driver who 
can take the wheel after a few houia of pcsB- 
tice* the airplane pilot muet undertake many 
oomplicatec studiee and many hours of su¬ 
pervised flight instruction before he can fly 
safely across country. 

Some interests* as in the case of airports* 
would place the initiative and responsibility 
upon the Federal Government through 
grants to flnanee training of private pilots. 
Here, as in the ease of alrpofts* CIvU Air 
Patrol has not waited but has pioneered its 
own local programs to develop fl 3 rer 8 without 
asking for a cent of public money. 

CAP does not give flight training. That 
is a job for private enterprise. But CAP’S 
volunteer Instructors give preflight training 
free and thus prepare tens of wousands of 
men and women* young and old* to be¬ 
come safe and practical flyers. In many 
areas CAP units have secured donationa for 
flight acholar^lps so that the cadet and 
adult members who are meet outstanding, 
and have thus proved their ability* are 
assisted in busring the necessary flying time 
from commercial airport operators. 

In these and other phases of our planning 
for the air age, CAP has shown the way. 
This earnest and loyal group of good Ameri¬ 
cana* who are giving unstlntingly of their 
time* money, and effort* deserve every possi¬ 
ble encouragement from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment* from tbe States* from the aviation 
industry* from the civic groups* and from all 
citizens. Our future security is in air power 
foimded on a vigorous and self-supporting 
program of civil aviation in every area of the 
United States. 


Tke Way to laAitlrial Peace 

EZTBNSIOM OF REMARKS 

N0N.CLEVEUNDM. BAILEY 

or WZBT VXXOINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,194$ 

Mr. BAXLEY. Mr. Speaksr, mity 1 
again call the aUenttofi ot the Congress 
to the Imperative necessity for Imme^ate 
amendment of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1945 by strlkltig from this law the 
carry-back provision on excess-^prollts 
taxeg* as peovidad in H; R. 5460 row in 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

I want* in this oeimeetion* to call at¬ 
tention to an editorial in the daily PM for 
Wednesday* January 23. The editorial 
foUows: 

At a time when workers are stamping up 
and down in the oOld on picket linee in Pitts¬ 
burgh. md Detroit* it may eeem strange for 
PM to dive into the jungle of teohnlcaUtiee 
that oonstittttea our tax laws. 

But m believas one obscure, pcovision qf 
thM Uiws hplds the key to ourrimt^ strike 
difteiiltles. We refer to tbe cttfy-baok 
section of the excess-profits tax. We invite 
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Oolxgms to oomider Its curious oonsequsnoes. 
W# propose Its revision as a means ot re¬ 
moving the greatest single obstacle to peace¬ 
ful settlement of labor disputes in the recon¬ 
version period—as the way to bringing an 
end to all the big strikes which have been 
forced on the workers of this country. 

Thanks to the carry-back, Mr. Benjamin 
r. Vairlses, of United States Sts'*!, can walk 
Into the White BOxise and defy the President. 
And then go next door to the United States 
Treasury and draw a reward for his recalci¬ 
trance. The carry-back subsidizes stub¬ 
bornness. It guarantees big industry as 
much in tax refunds au could be made in 
profits. 

Imagine the outcry if the United States 
Iteasury proceeded to pay fuu salaries to 
workers on strlkel When steel workers go 
on the picket line they do not draw even 
unemployment compensation: payment of 
jobless insurance to workers on strike has 
been forbidden in most States, severely re¬ 
stricted in all but one or two of the rest. 

But United States Steel can precipitate a 
strike by rejecting the decision of a Presi¬ 
dential faot«llnding board, it can shut down 
its mUls and make as much on the carry¬ 
back provision of the tax law aa it could by 
operating ita business. The carry-back pro¬ 
vides a g20.000j000.000 kitty for big busi¬ 
ness. a princely strike fund on which it 
CRD draw while it sits down to starve out the 
labor movement, and disrupt America's hopes 
of a swift and suceessful reconversion. 

CAK COLLXCT TROK TKK TSXASTTRT 

What is the carry-back? It was written 
into the 1942 excess-profits tax law to protect 
business men against the uncertainties of 
the war-production program. (Never, to 
paraphrase ChurohUl. were so many safe¬ 
guards established for so few uncertainties.) 

The law provided in substance that if in 
any one war year a corporation's profits fell 
below its average prewar profits, the corpcsra- 
tion could collect the difference from the 
Treasury in the shape of a refimd from the 
excess-profits taxes the corporation bad paid 
In the previous 2 years. 

Last year Oongrem repealed the excess-prof¬ 
its tax law. But it did not repeal the ''carry¬ 
back." This means that In 1046 businessmen 
no longer pay excess-profits taxes. But they 
can draw on excess-profits taxes paid by them 
In 1944 and 1045. These total g20.000XK)0.000. 
The size of this profit backlog will be better 
appreciated if it is recalled that total net 
corporate earnings In 1929 were only 
$9,000,000,000. 

This is the $20,000,000,000 kitty on which 
United States Steel and General Motors and 
other industrial recalcitrants can draw if 
they fall to make "normal" profits this year 
because of strikes. Under the circumstances, 
why should they be in any hurry to settle? 
They have a chance to break the labor move¬ 
ment at the TYeasury's expense. 

It should be understood that the Govern¬ 
ment was under no obligation to keep the 
"carry-back" provision in the law. whether 
the excess-profits tax was repealed or not. 
No constitutional restrictions are involved; 
the ex post facto clause applies only to crim¬ 
inal law. not to tax measures. The excxise 
for retaining the "carry-back" after repealing 
the excess-profits tax was that it would help 
American industry to meet legitimate costs 
of reconversion. 

A strike precipitated by the refusal of 
United States Steel to accept the decision of 
a Presidential fact-finding hoard should 
hardly constitute a legitimate coat of recon¬ 
version. United States Steel does not have 
to accept that decision, we do not have com¬ 
pulsory arbitration. But there Is no reason 
why its defiance of the White House should 
be subsidized by the l^ury st the expense 
of other taxpayers—for the rest of us will 
have to make up for the refunds United 
States Steel draws. 


"OAMT-XACK" tSOULD XX XBPXALID 

Congreesmsn Bailey, of West Virginia, has 
introduced a blU in Congress to repeal the 
"carry-back" provision of the law. He told 
the House on Monday the "carry-back" makes 
the Treasury "a silent partner in what ap¬ 
pears to have all the earmarks of a conspiracy 
on the part at a few to destroy our economy 
in their frantic efforts to crush organized la¬ 
bor." Bailey is no novice at tax questions. 
He was State director of the budget for four 
years In West Virginia. 

PM believes It would be better to repeal the 
“carry-back" altogether than to permit its 
present abuse. PM believes It would be even 
better if the "carry-back" privilege were left 
available for companies genuinely hard- 
pressed by loyal efforts to abide by the de¬ 
cisions of Presidential fact-finding boards 
in labor disputes or in collective bargaining. 

PM believes that adjustment in the higher 
wage levels so necessary to America's pros¬ 
perity in the postwar period is a legitimate 
cost of reconversion. PM proposes that the 
"carry-back" provisions be amended. PM 
suggests that the "carry-back" be allowed 
only to companies which can show that wage 
Increases justify their use of this tax priv¬ 
ilege. 

If Congress changed the tax law In this 
way. It would encotirage industrial peace in¬ 
stead of industrial war. It would stimulate 
cooperation with the President's program in¬ 
stead of subsidizing economic sabotage. 

I. F. Stone 

(For the Editors of PM). 


Afrktthlirfil LegisiitioB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

or Nxw rnaxT 

IN THE SENATTg OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President^ I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Awendix of the Rbcord an address 
which it was my privilege to make in 
Trenton, N. J.. on Monday. January 21. 
at the twenty-sevcsith annual convention 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. This 
was the opening address the first day of 
the convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcord. 
as follows: 

The most Important attribute of anyone In 
public life is to retain a sense of proportion 
and also a sense of humor. For me to speak 
to a group of farm experts, which include 
the distinguished presiding officer of today, 
my good friend. Herb Voorhees, seems almost 
like bringing coals to Newcastle. 

And yet. although I was trained as a 
lawyer and have more of a business back¬ 
ground than an agricultural ba<dcground. 
there Is a certain fitness that I should be 
speaking to you. because my ancestors for 
a number of generations were producing 
farmers in the State of New Jersey. My 
father was a physician, but back of him my 
grandfather, great-grandfather, and great- 
great-grandfather. as far as I can check up 
from the records, were North Jersey farmers 
and lived In or near Newton in Sumex County. 
Furthermore. I lived in the West myeelf prior 
to World War I. and although I was engaged 
in the practice of law in the West, I was also 
profoundly tntereeted In i rrig a tion, and even 
was a partner for a time, until disaster over¬ 
took us. on a ranch that raised hogs. 


My subject today is National Agrlcultur.al 
Legialation. but before coneidering the farm¬ 
ers* problems specifically. I want to empha- 
slxe my deep conviction that what we need 
more than any other single thing in the 
United States today is a determlnatlan that 
we all pull together in this dilBoult and chal¬ 
lenging postwar period. Pundamentally. the 
Interests of all our people are the same and 
the well-being and proaperity of any of us 
should mean the well-being and prosperity 
of all of us. Those foroes that tend to divide 
us at a time like this must be very definitely 
opposed, and the self-interest pressure 
groups must subordinate their particular de¬ 
sires to the welfare of all of our people. DIb- 
crimlnatlons because of prejudices must be 
eliminated, and we must think in terms , of 
equality of opportunity for all. Irrespective 
of race, creed, or color. 

Our experience of the war and of the de¬ 
pression in the thirties hss taught us that 
probably the most important factor affect¬ 
ing farm prosperity is the general income 
level of the people in our cities snd towns. 
This means employment at good wages. For 
this reason it seems to be Important to the 
farmers for the Government to support poli¬ 
cies that will make for the highest possible 
level of employment with high wages in 
keeping with fair returns to capital and to 
management. In years past our farmers 
have suffered when we were in the midst of 
Nation-wide depressions because at cuch 
times it is not possible for the masses of 
our people, who are on the borderline eco¬ 
nomically to buy adequate foodstuffs for nor¬ 
mal nutrition. When timss improved and 
when the national income rose, statistics 
show that the consumption of foodstuffs in¬ 
creased way out of proportion even to the 
increase in prosperity, and our farmers un¬ 
der such conditions enjoyed good times with 
the rest of our people. In the early thirties 
at the very height of the terrible depression, 
when there were some 14,000,000 people un¬ 
employed, the income of our farmers was 
only $2,000,000,000 out of the total national 
Income. On the. other hand, In 1944 during 
the war, when practically all our people were 
employed, the income of our farmers was 
in the neighborhood of $12,0(X),000,000. 

The problem facing the administration and 
the Congress is how we can maintain or in¬ 
crease the present farm income and keep the 
proper relationship between the share that 
the farmer gets of the national income and 
the share that other employed persons get. 

Let me suggest certain matters that we 
in Washington are keeping our eyes on us 
guldeposts to a national farming policy: 

1. Farmers have kept faith with the Oov- 
ernment during the war by doing everything 
In their power to produce what the Govern¬ 
ment requested them to produce to help win 
the war. The Government must now keep 
faith with the farmer by making good on 
its price-support commitments for the prom¬ 
ised 2-year period after the war. But be¬ 
yond this, the Government must plan now 
for the kind of agricultural policy that will 
give the farmers the prosperity they deserve 
when the 2-year price-support period is 
ended. 

2. As 1 stated above, our experiences of 
the war and of the depression in the thirties 
have taught us that probably the most Im¬ 
portant factor affecting farm pro^ierlty is 
the general income level of our people in 
the cities and towns. This means employ¬ 
ment at good wages. This might mean, of 
course, that farmers might have to pay high 
wages for their help, but in the long run 
they are undoubtedly bettor off with pros* 
perous conditions and high wages than when 
labor is plentiful and cheap and when the 
Inoome of the worker is low. 

3. The administration is still committed 
to some form of price policies which it feels 
should be elastic enough to recognise chang¬ 
ing conditions so that a proper relationship 
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The Gva Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAHON W. SUMNERS 

or nzAB 

IN tbh houbb of bepbbsentativbs 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave granted, 1 tender to be 
printed a statement with reference to 
the Civil Air Patrol, which statement has 
been prepared by a person thoroughly 
familiar with the sendees rendered by 
this fine organisation of patriotio civil¬ 
ian volunteers: 

Almost alons out of the war-bom agsnolss 
which were formed to mobilise olvilian sup¬ 
port ior our war effort, the OivU Air Patrol 
is carrying on intact and even is expanding, 
in order that the air supremacy which we 
have won will not be lost in peacetime as 
after the last war. 

This patriotic flying and ground-training 
corps is composed entirely of civilian vol¬ 
unteers who buy their uniforms, furnish 
most of their own equipment, and arrange 
their local meeting places as a personal con¬ 
tribution to the cause of aviation and of 
national security. 

Early In the war they flew out with bombs 
beneath their little planes to drive away 
the U-boats which had all but cut the vital 
supply lines to our hard-pressed troops and 
allies overseas. They patroUed our borders, 
carried urgent cargo between Army posts, 
and otherwise served in any way they could 
to relieve m'liitary planes and airmen for 
urgent duty overseas. 

These warlike missions were discontinued 
bit by bit as the Army and Navy were sup¬ 
plied with airplanes. But CAP carried on 
In the recruiting of tens of thousands of alert 
young Americana for the manning of our air 
forces. 

Today the Civil Air Patrol, In all of the 48 
States, Is continuing Its preflight training 
of 100,000 CAP cadets. At the same time, it 
stands ready as an aerial home guard to go 
into action In disaster areas, to fly in search 
of lost planes, and to perform many other 
duties which will be just as important in 
peacetime as in war. 

The result has been to maintain the head¬ 
way of civil aviation through the war years 
by keeping airports open and by building 
public Interest in local development, so that 
a great surge of activity is ready to go for¬ 
ward now, when it Is vitally needed. 

If we were starting from scratch to build 
for the air age, there could be no better plan 
than to begin at once to set up just such 
an organization as Civil Air Patrol. Since 
that oiganlzation is now In being, we should 
give it every recognition and support. 

rUTUXE AZR xzsnvE 

As an air reserve, the CAP is teaching mili¬ 
tary and aviation subjects to the young peo¬ 
ple upon whose abilities and patriotism the 
future security of our Nhtlon will depend. 
We may now have a Ereat surplus of veteran 
fliers but modem combat Is a task for the 
young. Our great air forces would soon be 
over age without a source of young recruits. 

After the atomic bomb and the hints of 
other weapons yet to come, we cannot at 
once foresee the exact number and kind of 
reserves Amexloa will need. But there are 
two things we do know. We are aware, and 
we must never cease to be awar^, that air 
power can strike quickly at any p^nt. No 
spot on the globe is safe against attack. Our 
tlefenses, ther^ore, must be made strong and 
kept strong at every strategic center. 

We know also that future weapons will re¬ 
quire a greater technical knowledge than 


ever before among those who use and produce 
them. Atomic energy, jet propulsion, and 
supersonic speeds may call for some radical 
changes In the training of the more highly 
skilled speclalistf. But fundamentals re¬ 
garding wind and weather and aerodynamics 
and discipline will remain. 

The two vital requirements—for wide dis¬ 
persal of our reserves and for technical 
training—are served by the dvU air patrol. 
It 18 not enough to rely on the reserves 
which we may in future decide to support 
by Federal funds. In a total war everyone 
will a combatant. To prevent such a war 
we must keep alive the vdlunteer spirit, which 
is our strength. 

All the other large nations—England, Rus¬ 
sia, Qermany, Italy, andJftpan—sUurtsd years 
before we did in tbe devdopment of mess 
movements to train young people in aviation 
for the manning of their air foroes. Tbe 
civil air patrol, on Its own initiative, created 
such an organizaUon in the American way. 
Other nations, except for those which we have 
occupied, are continiiing to foeter and en¬ 
courage aviation interest among their youth. 
If we have learned anything from tbe lessons 
of the war, we will be second to none in thus 
sowing the seeds for our future progress and 
security. 

aacoNvnsxoir 

Regardless of what the future needs may 
be, this program Is of great signifleanoe in tbe 
months just ahead. Our air foroes and our 
air Industries are now going through a dlfli- 
cult period of shrinksge and readjustment. 
The oancdlatloii at contracts at the end of 
the war means a out In aircraft produotlcm 
of something In the magnitude of 8a percent. 
Hundreds of thousands of aircraft workers 
and veterans of the air war are being released. 

Both for the maintenance of air supremacy 
and In Justice to the veterans who won It, we 
as a nation must bridge the reconversion as 
rapidly as possible so that the curve of air 
progress will again turn upward. We may 
coimt on commercial air transport only to a 
limited extent. The air lines went through 
the war with a fleet of only about 200 planes. 
Although several times that number will be 
In service within the next 2 or 8 years, tbe 
opportunities for employment will be small 
as compared to our wartime air forces with 
their tens of thousands of planes. 

But private flying can move much faster. 
As the development of the family car, rather 
than of the trucks and busses, boomed the 
automobile Industry after tbe last wsr, the 
light plane offers the quickest and broadest 
opportunities for employment-creating ac¬ 
tivity In aviation. Just as the building of a 
network of rural highways made possible 
the mass demand and thus the mass pro¬ 
duction of automobiles, the construction of 
thousands of home-town airports can pave 
the way to the air age. 

AZKPOXVS 

In this, the spirit of volunteer action In 
eommunltias large and small across the 
country is just ss Important for the fast 
develcgiment of air faoiUtiss as It Is for the 
manning of oUr reserves. 

Xsurge Federal airport appropriations are 
conteniplatsd. But sueh a program offers 
immediate employment morely to eonstruc- 
tion woslMffS. It will not ofeikte ahy great 
vblume of aviation employment, either di¬ 
rectly at the fltfds or indirectly in the sir- 
oraft plants,, until tbe airports are finished 
and that wUl be a matter of years. 

. To be of any real help to the veterans and 
the aircraft workers who want jobs today, 
our plans for Fsderal aid must be supple¬ 
mented by tmmediate local initiative. 
Necessary as a national airport program may 
be, just as the Federal-aid highway program 
proved a wisa national investnunt, we nnist 
ask the question wither tbC pronM— of 
IMeral fundk mey niot^dlscourage niore con¬ 
struction than it creates, by. Influenoipg 
Btate and local governments and private 


groups to oonssrvs their own money In hope 
that Unde Sam will foot the bill. 

The self-reliant spirit of the Civil Air 
Patrol hae shown how to overcome the at¬ 
titude of **wait and see.** Even under the 
dUflcult conditions of wartime, many CAP 
groups have spurred locsl demand or through 
their own unaided efforts have acquired the 
land and have leveled grass fields so that 
flying Is an aooompUshsd fact at scores and 
perhaps hundreds of communities that would 
still be grounded were it not for Civil Air 
Patrol. 

VUOBT VlAXNlini 

Another great need Is for dvilian pilot 
training. Unlike the automoMle driver who 
can take the wheel after a few hours of ptac- 
tioe, the aiiplans pilot must undertake many 
oomplicatec studies and many hours of su¬ 
pervised flight instruotion before be osn fly 
safely across country. 

Some intereste, as in the case of airports, 
would place the Initiative and responsibility 
upon the Federal Government through 
grants to finance training of private pilots. 
Here, as in the ease of airpohx. Civil Air 
Patrol has not waited but has pioneered Its 
own local programs to develop flyers without 
asking for a cent of public money. 

CAP does not give flii^t training. That 
is a job for private enterprise. But CAP’S 
volunteer Instructors give preflight training 
free and thus prepare tens of thousands of 
men and women, young and old, to be¬ 
come safe and priustioal flj^rs. In many 
areas CAP units have secured donations for 
flight seholardilpB so that the cadet and 
adult members who are most outstanding, 
and have thus proved their ability, are 
assisted In buying the necessary flying time 
from commercial airport operators. 

In these and other phases of our planning 
for the air age, CAP has shown the way. 
This earnest and loyal group of good Ameri¬ 
cans, who are giving unstintingly of their 
time, money, and effort, deserve every possi¬ 
ble encouragement from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, from tbe States, from the aviation 
Industry, from the civic groups, and from gll 
citizens. Our future security Is In air power 
founded on a vigorous and sslf-siipportlng 
program of dvU aviation in every area of tbe 
United States. 


The Way to lodof trial Peace 


e:stension of remarks 


HON. CLEVEUND M. BAILEY 

or WEST VmOINIA 

in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. BAlLSy. Mr. Speaker, may 1 
again call the attentioB of the Congress 
to the imperative necessity for Immediate 
amendment of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1945 by strikiBg from this law the 
carry^baCk provision on excess-profits 
taxes, as imvtdad In Sb R 5189 now In 
the Ways and Mbaas Cbrnmiitee. 

I want, in this connection, to call at¬ 
tention to an editorial In the daUy PM for 
Wednesday, January 23. The editorial 
follows: 

At s time when woikers ere stamping up 
and down In the odd on picket lines in Pitts¬ 
burgh. sad Detroit, it may seem strange for 
PIC to dive into the jungle at technicalities 
that constitutes our tax laws. 

Bqt PiC belleyes one obiduo provision qf 
these laws hqids tbe key to current strllm 
diflieviltics. We refer to .tbS c^^-back 
•eCtlon of the excess-profits tax. We invite 
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Oougreea to contlder Iti curious oonsoquonoes. 
W« proposs its rtvlsion as a meails ot re¬ 
moving the greatest single obstacle to peace¬ 
ful settlement of labor disputes in the recon¬ 
version period—«s the way to bringing an 
end to all the big strikes which have been 
forced on the woilcers of this country. 

Thanks to tiie carry-back, Mr. Benjamin 
r. Fairless, ot United States Ste^'l, can walk 
Into the White Bouse and defy the President. 
And then go next door to the United States 
Treasury and draw a reward for his recalci¬ 
trance. The carry-back subsidizes stub¬ 
bornness. It guarantees big industry as 
much in tax refunds au could be made in 
profits. 

Imagine the outcry if the United States 
Treasury proceeded to pay fuU salaries to 
workers on strikel When steel workers go 
on the picket line they do not draw even 
imemploinnent compeneation; payment of 
jobless insurance to workers on strike has 
been forbidden in most States, severely re¬ 
stricted In all but one or two of the rest. 

But United States Steel can precipitate a 
strike by rejecting the decision of a Presi¬ 
dential fact-finding board, it can shut down 
its mUls and make as much on the carry¬ 
back provlaion of the tax law aa it could by 
operating its business. The carry-back pro¬ 
vides a $20,000,000,000 kitty for big busi¬ 
ness. a princely strike ftuxd on which it 
can draw while It sits down to starve out the 
labor movement, and disrupt America’s hopes 
of a swift and successful reconversion. 

CAN COLLECT PBOM THE TEEASUEY 

What is the carry-back? It was written 
into the 1049 excess-profits tax law to protect 
business men against the uncertainties of 
the war-produotion program. (Never, to 
paraphrase Churchill, were so many safe¬ 
guards establishad for so few uncertaintise.) 

The law provided In substance that If in 
any one war year a corporation’s profits fell 
below its average prewar profits, the corpora¬ 
tion could collect the difference from the 
Treasury in the shape of a refund from the 
excess-profits taxes the corporation had paid 
In the previous 2 years. 

Last year Opngrees repealed the excess-prof¬ 
its tax law. ^t it did not repeal the *‘earry- 
back.” This means that in 1946 businessmen 
no longer pay excess-profits taxes. But they 
can draw on excess-profits taxes paid by them 
in 1944 and 1946. These total $20,0004)00.000. 
The size of this profit backlog will be better 
appreciated if it is recalled that total net 
corporate earnings in 1929 were only 
$9,000,000,000. 

This Is the $20,000,0004)00 kitty on which 
United States Steel and General Motors and 
other Industrial recalcitrants can draw if 
they fail to make ’’normal” profits this year 
because of strikes. Under the circumstances, 
why should they be In any hurry to settle? 
They have a chance to break the labor move¬ 
ment at the Treasury’s expense. 

It should be understood that the Ooveru- 
ment was under no obligation to keep the 
*’carry-back** provision in the law, whether 
the excess-profits tax was repealed or not. 
No constitutional restrictions are involved; 
the ex post facto clause applies only to crim¬ 
inal law, not to tax measures. The excuse 
for retaining the **carry-back** after repealing 
the excess-profits tax was that It would help 
American industry to meet legitimate costs 
of reconversion. 

A strike precipitated by the refusal of 
United Btatea Steel to accept the decision of 
a Presidential fact-finding board should 
hardly constitute a legitimate cost of recon¬ 
version. United States Steel does not have 
to accept that decision, we do not have com¬ 
pulsory arbitration. But there is no reason 
why its defiance of the White House should 
be subsidUBed by the Tmissury at the expense 
of other taxpayere—for the rest of us will 
have to make up for the refunds United 
States Steel draws. 


"OAEXT-BACB** SHOULII XX UPKALXD 

Congressman Bailey, of West Virginia, has 
Introduced a bill In Congress to repeal the 
“carry-back” provision of the law. He told 
the House on Monday the “carry-back” makes 
the Treasury ”a silent partner In what ap¬ 
pears to have all the earmarks of a conspiracy 
on the part at a few to destroy our economy 
in their frantic efforts to crush organized la¬ 
bor.” Bailey is no novice at tax questions. 
He was State director of the budget for four 
years In West Virginia. 

PM believes It would be better to repeal the 
“carry-back” altogether than to permit its 
present abuse. PM believes It would be even 
better If the “carry-back” privilege were left 
available for companies genuinely hard- 
pressed by loyal efforts to abide by the de¬ 
cisions of Praidentlal fact-finding boards 
in labor disputes or in collective bargaining. 

PM believes that adjustment in the higher 
wage levels so necessary to America’s pros¬ 
perity in the postwar period is a legitimate 
cost of reconversion. PM proposes that the 
“carry-back” provisions be amended. PM 
suggests that the “carry-back” be allowed 
only to companies which can show that wage 
Increases justify their use of this tax priv¬ 
ilege. 

If Congress changed the tax law In this 
way, It would encourage industrial peace in¬ 
stead of industrial war. It would atlmulate 
cooperation with the President’s program in¬ 
stead of subsidizing economic sabotage. 

I. F. Stonx 

(For the Editors of PM). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OF NEW JBWST 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24 (ieffUdative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Presidents I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Awendix of the Rxcord an address 
which it was my privilege to make in 
Trenton, N. J., on Monday, January 21, 
at the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. This 
was the opening address the first day of 
the convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The most important attribute of anyone in 
public life Is to retain a sense of proportion 
nnd also a sense of humor. For me to speak 
to a group of farm experts, which Include 
the distinguished presiding officer of today, 
my good friend. Herb Voorbees, seems almost 
like bringing coals to Newcastle. 

And yet. although I wia trained as a 
lawyer and have more of a business back¬ 
ground than an agricultural background, 
there is a certain fitness that I should be 
speaking to you, becatise my ancestors for 
a number of generattone were producing 
farmers in the State of New Jersey. My 
father was a physloian, but back of him my 
grandfather, great-grandfather, and great- 
great-grandfather, as far as I can chock up 
from the records, were North Jersey farmers 
and lived In or near Newton In Suaaex County. 
Furthermore, I Uved in the West mystif prior 
to World War I. and although I waa engaged 
In the practloe of law in the West, I was also 
profoundly Interested In Irrigation, and even 
waa a partner for a time, untU disaster over¬ 
took us, on a ranch that raised bogs. 


My subject today Is National Agricultural 
Legislation, but before considering the farm- 
m* problems specifically, I want to empha- 
■iae my deep conviction that what we need 
more than any other single thing in the 
United Statea today Is a determination that 
we all pull together in this difficult and chal¬ 
lenging postwar period. Fundamentally, the 
interests of all our people are the same and 
the well-being and prosperity of any of us 
should mean the well-being and prosperity 
of all of us. *rhoae forces that tend to divide 
us at a time like this must be very definitely 
opposed, and the sidf-interest pressure 
groups must subordinate their particnlar de- 
sirea to the welfare of all of our pecqUe. Dis¬ 
criminations because of prejudices must be 
eliminated, and we must think in terms , of 
equality of opportunity for all, irrespective 
of race, creed, or color. 

Our experience of the war and of the de¬ 
pression In the thirties has taught us that 
probably the most Important factor affect¬ 
ing farm prosperity is the general income 
level of the people in our cities and towns. 
This means employment at good wages. For 
this reason it seems to be important to tlie 
farmers for the Government to support poli¬ 
cies that will make for the highest poseible 
level of employment with high wages in 
keeping with fair returns to capital and to 
management. In years past our fanners 
have suffered when we were in the midst of 
Nation-wide depressions because at cucli 
times It is not poMible for the masses of 
our people, who are on the borderline eco¬ 
nomically to buy adequate foodstuffs for nor¬ 
mal nutrition. When times improved and 
when the national income rose, statistics 
ahow that the consumption of foodstuffs in¬ 
creased way out of proportion even to the 
increase in pioeperlty, and our fanners un¬ 
der such conditions enjoyed good times with 
the rest of our people. In the early thirties 
at the very height of the terrible depression, 
when there were some 14.000.000 people un¬ 
employed. the income of our farmers was 
only 12.000,000.0(X) out of the total national 
Income. On the. other hand, in 1944 during 
the war, when practically all our people were 
employed, the income of our farmers was 
in the neighborhood of $12,000,000,000. 

The problem facing the administration and 
the Congress Is bow we can maintain or in¬ 
crease the present farm income and keep tlie 
proper relationship between the share that 
the farmer gets of the national income and 
the share that other employed persons get. 

Let me suggest certain matters that we 
in Washington are keeping our eyes on as 
guldeposts to a national farming policy: 

1. Farmers have kept faith with the Gov¬ 
ernment during tlie war by doing everything 
In their power to produce what the Govern¬ 
ment requested them to produce to help win 
the war. The Government must now keep 
faith with the farmer by making good on 
its price-support commitments for the prom¬ 
ised 2-year period after the war. But be¬ 
yond this, the Government must plan now 
for the kind of agricultui'ul policy that will 
give the farmers the prosperity they deserve 
when the 2-year price-support period is 
ended. 

2. As I stated above, our experiences of 
the war and of the depression In the thirties 
have taught us that probably the most im¬ 
portant factor affecting farm prosperity is 
the general income level of our i^ple in 
the cities and towns. This means employ¬ 
ment at good wages. This might mean, of 
course, that farmers might have to pay high 
wages for their help, but in the long run 
they are undoubtedly better off with pros¬ 
perous conditions and high wages than when 
labor is plentiful and cheap and when the 
inoome of the worker is low. 

3. The administration is still committed 
to some form of price policies which it feels 
should be elastic enough to recognize chang¬ 
ing conditions so that a proper relationship 
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can be maintained between farm prioee and 
tbe price of goods and services the farmers 
have to buy. This Is the so-oalled parity 
price problem. WhUe 1 am personally in ac¬ 
cord with maintaining price policies for a 
time until we can get back to normal living, 
generally speaking I am afraid of Govern¬ 
ment price controls, either on the incentive 
side or on tbe ceiling side. It has not yet 
been demonstrated to my satisfaction that 
man-made planners can operate in the field 
of prices more effectively than the laws of 
supply and demand, and it is my own con¬ 
viction that we will come more quickly to 
solving the farmers’ problem by the road of 
everybody working, with high production and 
high national income, than we will by either 
subsidies or price restrictions, so far as the 
farmers’ production is concerned. Certainly, 
it hardly seems to make sense that the OPA 
at the moment should be putting controls on 
cotton when the Government holds a 14-mil¬ 
lion-bale surplus which could very readily be 
put on the market in the event of any threat¬ 
ened run-away cotton prices. And with the 
crying need for foodstuffs in practically every 
comer of the world, I can see no immediate 
purpose in limiting the production of our 
farms. 

4. From the standpoint of food consump¬ 
tion on the home front it should be the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture to 
encourage the production of plenty of food 
for a truly adequate diet for our entire popu¬ 
lation. If we have full employment in busi¬ 
ness and industry and adequate wages, this 
situation wUl practically take care of Itself. 
But in order to insure proper distribution of 
food, and especially take care of our growing 
children, who particularly need high stand¬ 
ards of nutrition, supplementary Govern¬ 
ment measures, such as the school-lunch 
program, might well be included in our na¬ 
tional policy. 

5. There is no doubt that in this country 
we have the capacity to produce certain farm 
commodities such as wheat and cotton far 
In excess of our domestic needs, and this 
Justifies the development of foreign-trade 
policies where we can find Increasing world 
markets. Wheat and cotton are the two 
outstanding crops that have been embar¬ 
rassing to us in years past. In the case of 
wheat, the principle of the ever-normal 
granary can be defended, provided the 
carry-over for a period of years is not too 
great. Doubtless over the years we would 
be able to take care of tbe normal surphis. 

In the cose of cotton. 1 am inclined to 
feel from my limited study of the subject 
that it may be necessary to encourage the 
raising of other crops in the cotton area so 
that that area will not continue to depend 
upon one crop in the future as it has In the 
past. The war has doubtless stimulated the 
growing of cotton throughout the world and 
the southern United States will probably no 
longer be the principal cotton-producing area 
from a world-wide standpoint. I certainly 
question the wisdom of continuing in¬ 
definitely the present administration’s policy 
of subsidizing the growing of cotton. 

6. Production for war has put a great drain 
on the soil resources of the country and we 
could qot properly continue such a drain 
for an indefinite period. I am in accord with 
the present policy of the Department of 
Agricultiure to expand and intensify our soil 
conservation policy as a means of producing 
more efficiently at lower costs and of pre¬ 
serving our soil resources for future genera¬ 
tions. 

The administration presents certain broad 
observations which we can all doubtless ap¬ 
prove in order to bring about a well-balanced 
and prosperous economy. These observations 
may be summarized, as follows: 

1. Production of plenty of food at fair 
prices to establish a high level of nutrition; 

2. Increased efficiency in production, proc¬ 
essing, and marketing of farm products; 


8. Accomplishments of eomifiete' J6b of 
conservation of our natural agrloultural re- 
sources—^oil, water supply, and forests: 

4. An expanding, free-moving trade with 
other nations to broaden the base of our 
economy. 

The administration Is constantly talking 
about 60,000,000 Jobs and a national income of 
$160,000,090,000 upward. Should such a na¬ 
tional income be the result of actual pro¬ 
duction of needed foods and other artides 
for a high standard of Uving. it would of 
course mean the goal that we would all like 
to see attained, and there would be very little 
need for us to be concerned about the prob¬ 
lems W our farmers. 

I feel that it is within the bounds of pos¬ 
sibility to attain a goal of this kind, but not 
at once. It will come, in mp Judgment. In 
progressive stages, and will depend in large 
degree, as 1 stated in my opening remarks, 
on the extent to which the different groups 
in our . society can recognize the needs of 
other groups and all of Ihe activities of our 
people can be tmlted. This, in my Judgment, 
does not mean Government planning or Gov¬ 
ernment contrd. At its best, such a result 
could be brou^t about by the decentraliza¬ 
tion of our activities so far as the freedom 
of the individual is concerned, but with the 
over-all knowledge and advisory direction 
by a government competent to watch the 
trends of the times and to give sound advice 
through its local representatives. In the 
field of agrlcultxire this means the so-called 
extension service and, the county agents 
whose functions must be to advise and not to 
command. This may be a slower process 
than the totalitarian method of bureaucratic 
direction, but the very slowness of the process 
may be the price of human freedom which 
the farmers of our country have been the 
particular champions of. 

While we must look to our farmers to feed 
the rest of us and help feed the world. I 
always like to think of farming as a way 
of life, rather than as a mere production in- 
diiBtry. The family farm of America appeals 
to me as the sound unit of our living, and if 
we look through our history we will see that 
from the farms have come in large measure 
those boys and girls who in later life have 
moved into positions of leadex^lp in our 
6tate and Nation. This can be fostered by 
sound farmers* organizations, such as your 
own New Jersey Farm Bureau, and I cannot 
speak too highly of programs of cooperation 
among farmers, such as you are fostering, 
whereby the benefits of mechanization and 
intelligent marketing can be enjoyed by the 
smallest farm. 

I have faith in America and in the individ¬ 
uals who compose it. If each of our groups 
who are striving to find their place in our 
postwar civilization, can see the position of 
the other fellow and the need of national 
unity, the skies will begin to clear, and those 
differences that divide us will begin to melt 
away in the over-all objecliive for a sound 
American economy. 


Mount Alto Vetomu’ Fncilitjr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 

or oow wxcn c u T 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. OEELAN. Mr. Speaker, my at¬ 
tention has been called to the deplorable 
conditions existing at the veterans’ 
facility known as Mount Alto. 

A movement has been In progress for 
some time by the American Veterans of 
World War II to correct the admitted^ 


inadeQuate facilitiee in existence at that 
hosi^M by the erection of a new, modem 
hospital at or near the location of the 
present hospital of sulllcient size and 
with up-to-date equipment to care for 
the thousands of veterans who as a re¬ 
sult of their service-connected disabili¬ 
ties will need such hospitalization and 
care. As a result of this campaign on 
the part of the Veterans of World War II 
the Veterans* Administration has an¬ 
nounced that it Intends to have con¬ 
structed a new hospital to cost $7,000,000 
to replace the present facility at Mount 
Alto. 

While this certainly is good news there 
is some cause for concern Inasmuch as 
the article states that the present facility 
wiU be tom down, aiid that the new 
facility will not be completed before 
October 1. 1947. 

It is certainly to be hoped that despite 
the lack of a sufficient number of beds 
and proper equipment at the old facility, 
it should not be tom down until the new 
hospital is completed, and not then if at 
that time the need for its use for a fur¬ 
ther period, of time appears necessary. 
At this point I would like to insert in the 
Ricozb a statement by Mr. J. H. Leib, 
national legislative director of the Amer¬ 
ican Veterans of World War II, concern¬ 
ing this matter; also a letter which he 
had written to President TVuman on the 
subject, and a newspaper article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Jan¬ 
uary 23.1946, and for the purpose of ref¬ 
erence the dates on vdiich articles per¬ 
taining to this and kindred subject mat¬ 
ters were inserted in the Congrzssiomal 
RzcoRb and the names of the Members 
who inserted them: 

AicvxTB Grr Quick Rxspoifsx Fkom thx Wkitx 

Housx AND Vetsianz' Adminxztxatxon in 

Dxiiand of a Nzw National Mzdical Cxntbx 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director. 

Amvets) 

On January 10, 1046, this writer addressed 
a special-delivery letter to the White House 
calling the President’s attention to the un- 
fortimate condition that exists in the Na¬ 
tional Capital in regard to inadequate veter¬ 
ans* hospitalization and medical care. In 
this letter Attention was directed to the 
many promises that have been .made by 
Government officials, both publicly and 
otherwise, on numerous occasions relative to 
the establishment of a national medical cen¬ 
ter for needy and disabled veterans and it 
was respectfully urged that the Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive use his good offices to see to it that 
some definite action was taken to correct this 
deplorable situation. 

Oddly enough, a reply came—13 days 
later—^not from Mr. Truman^ or General 
Bradley, but from the newspapers after the 
Veterans’ Administration rushed to an¬ 
nounce that construction of a $7,000,000 
hospital to replace ^he existing facility would 
be completed by October 1, 2047, mind you, 
more than 81 months away. 

It is even more amusing to note that the 
Veterans’ Admpnstratlon rushed into print 
to proclaim that it was spewing up the con- 
stniotlon of the hospital, giving for the first 
time a definite date as to when the institu¬ 
tion would be erected, but explained that no 
exact site^had been agreed upon. , 

Gating a n^w Veterans' hospital in tbe 
Capital to replace tbe shamefully overcrowd¬ 
ed, inadequate, and gloomy veterans* facility 
known as Mount Alto has been a heartbreak¬ 
ing affair. Everyone admltt'Kl the great need 
for such an institution—a model hqepital for 
the whole Nation to behold and be proud of— 
yet nothing was done about it. In fact, every 
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Attempt to start the ball rolling- was met with 
iA Arm rebuff. 

Now It Is good to know that after seTeral 
years of Jiuitlflable criticism, the Teterans of 
this war have finally gottei a definite date 
as to when the hospital Is scheduled to be 
completed. The following letter and news¬ 
paper clipping speaks for Itself: 

jAlfUAST 10,1946. 

Hon. Haist 8. Teuman, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

IfT Dbaa Ms. PstSQUEifT: Mor than a year 
ago I had inserted In the OoHoassaxoMAL 
Bncoan a number of artlolee relative to the 
urgent need of a new medical center for vet¬ 
erans here in the National Capital. 

General Hines, then Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans* Affairs, assured me of the great need 
of such a hospital. On May 29 he publicly 
urged the construction of this center. Three 
ifionths later General Bradley assured news¬ 
papermen that he would end overcrowding 
at Mount Alto. 

In today's Washington Star there ap¬ 
peared a story that Mount Alto "is classed as 
one of the most overcrowded veterans* hos¬ 
pitals In the country. De Griffith said the 
hospital was still operating over its author¬ 
ised capacity of 827 beds." 

Mr. Presidents the District of Columbia 
should have the finest and most modern hos¬ 
pital in the whole country as a model and 
example of medical care for veterans. In¬ 
stead It Is probably the worst of all such 
Government institutions. 

Is it not about time that something la 
done about this unfortunate slttiatlon? 

Sincerely yours. 

Joseph Leis. 

National Legislative Director, Amvets, 

[From the Washington Ttmes-Herald of 
January 23. 1946] 

VET HOSPITAL PLANS SPEEDED 

Construction of the new $7,000,000 veter¬ 
ans' hospital to replace Mount Alto will be 
completed by October 1. 1947, General Brad¬ 
ley announced yesterday. 

Although the site of the new 760-bed gen¬ 
eral medical institution has not yet been 
selected. Veterans* Administration officials 
indicated it might be built on the Wisconsin 
Avenue location now occupied by Mount Alto. 

Here are a few of the articles that ap¬ 
peared in the Congressional Record re¬ 
garding Mount Alto: 

<«Urgent need for veterans’ hospital 
and bed.” by Representative S1>rxnoer, 
November 16. 1944. 

^Hospitalization and medical care of 
veterans,” by Representative Doyle, 
January 31, 1945. 

^General Hines admits need for Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia veteran medical cen¬ 
ter,” by Representative Gillie, February 
27, 1945. 

”The truth about Mount Alto and the 
Veterans’ Administration,” by Repre¬ 
sentative Gilue, June 19, 1945. 

'‘The facts behind the veterans* hos¬ 
pital scandal finally comes to light,” by 
Representative Springer, July 3, 1945. 


Relief Program for Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OF NEW -YOmC 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRIKENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,194$ 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
XCIl—App.—14 


Record, I Include the following news¬ 
paper article: 

XTALT AND UNRRA SzoN $460,000,000 Relief 
Acbeement zn Roicb 

A $460,000,000 program of relief for hard- 
pressed Italy was agreed on in Rome yester¬ 
day by Premier Alclde de Gasper! and Spur¬ 
geon M. Keeny, head of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
delegation there. Moat of the money will be 
spent for food and for revival of Italian In¬ 
dustry. 

In announcing here last night that the 
agreement had been signed. UNRRA head- 
quarters.^on the basis of a cabled report from 
Rome, quoted Premier de Oasperi as saying: 

"Gratitude is a rare article in this world, 
but you will find it in Italy and will be able 
to use It for the peace of the world.** 
supplements eablzel accord 

The new UNRRA program, designed to bring 
relief to aU Italians in a land suffering from 
the worst crop failure of 26 years, supple¬ 
ments an earlier limited one, approved at the 
UNRRA conference In Montreal In Septem¬ 
ber. 1944, under which aid was limited to 
children and nursing and expectant mothers. 

UNRRA authorities estimated last night 
that, compared with the two vessels monthly 
which have been arriving in Italy with relief 
supplies. 100 Liberty ships a month will be 
employed in carrying out the enlarged pro¬ 
gram. Realisation of the new effort was made 
possible by Congress' recent authorization of 
a second $1,860,000,000 for the UNRRA pro¬ 
gram. 

In addition to food. UNRRA plans to send 
to Italy coal for railroads, public works, and 
essential industries. These shipments are ex¬ 
pected to average between 400.000 and 500.000 
tons mmithly. 

all proceeds for rbuef 

Also, Italy is to receive 75,000 tons monthly 
of liquid fuels—gasoline, oil. and kerosene; 
raw cotton and wool to alleviate the acute 
textile shortage; and fertilizers, seed, and 
agricultural machinery to increase food pro¬ 
duction. 

The Italian Government in slgn^ing the 
agreement with UNRRA, undertook to spend 
aU money received from the sale of supplies 
on relief and rehabilitation projects. 


Stmtehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following report: 
Report or the Subcommittee or the Com¬ 
mittee ON Teerztorzss, the United States 
House of Representatives, on Statehood 
FOR Hawau 

The Honorable Hugh Peterson, 

Chairman of Committee on Territories, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The first congressional committee to hold 
hearings on the question of admitting Hawaii 
to statehood visited the Territory in Octo¬ 
ber 1935. After extensive hearings the com¬ 
mittee "found the Territory of Hawaii to be 
a modern unit of the American Common¬ 
wealth. with a political, social, and economlo 
structure of the highest type. Its educa¬ 
tional program is an advanced one, with a 
large proportion of the tax dollar being 
spent for the training of Its youth. Even 
during the period of the depression this pro¬ 
gram was neither relaxed nor reduced, and 
its school facilities compare favorably with 


those of the most advanced States. Hawaii's 
economlo standards are high, with an in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural development form¬ 
ing a sound basis for the continued growth 
of the Territory.** Nevertheless, the commit¬ 
tee concluded that considerable further study 
was necessary before a favorable report might 
be made on a proposal to admit Hawaii as a 
State. 

In October 1937, pursuant to a concurrent 
resolution of the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, a Joint congressional committee 
visited the Territory of Hawaii. The com¬ 
mittee reported that while great progress had 
been made by the people of Hawaii, the ques¬ 
tion of statehood, because of disturbed inter¬ 
national conditions, should again be deferred 
by the Congress until further study and con¬ 
sideration could be given. It was the com- 
mittee*s view also **that unmistakable evi¬ 
dence that a substantial majority desire state¬ 
hood should precede affirmative action by 
Congress.*’ A plebiscite to determine the 
wishes of the people was authorized by the 
Territorial legislature in 1939. Of those vot¬ 
ing on the question at the general election of 
November 6. 1940. 67 percent favored state¬ 
hood and 33 percent opposed It. A Gallup 
poll held on the mainland in 1941 revealed 
that opinion in the continental United States 
for and against statehood for Hawaii was in 
almost the same proportions as the Territo- 
riai view expressed in the plebiscite. 

During the war years. Congress was not 
able to give renewed consideration to Hawaii’s 
statehood ambition. But with the end of the 
war in sight, the duly elected representatives 
of the people of Hawaii in the Territorial 
house and senate adopted, by overwhelming 
vote in each house, resolutions that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States take Immediate 
action on admitting Hawaii to statehood. 
Pursuant to this request and to House Reso¬ 
lution 236 of the House of Representatives, 
dated April SO. 1946. the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories appointed a sub¬ 
committee to visit Hawaii, to hold hearings, 
and to make recommendations on H. R. 3643, 
introduced by Delegate Farbinoton "to en¬ 
able the people of Hawaii to form a constitu¬ 
tion and State government to be admitted 
Into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States." 

The subcommittee appointed by the chair¬ 
man consists of Henry D. Larcadr, Democrat, 
Louisiana, chairman; Jambs J. Delaney. Dem¬ 
ocrat. New York: Oeobge P. Miller. Demo¬ 
crat, California: Homer D. Anqell, Republi¬ 
can. Oregon; Dean P. Tayloe, Republican. 
New York; and Joseph R. Farrington. Re¬ 
publican. Territory of Hawaii. Irwin W. 
Silverman, chief counsel of the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, was assigned by the 
Secretary of the Interior at the committee’s 
request to serve as counsel of the committee. 

On December 20, 1945, Just prior to the 
committee’s departure, the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose Department has Jurisdiction 
over the Territories, issued a statement en¬ 
dorsing statehood for Hawaii. 

The counsel of the committee. Mr. Silver- 
man, arrived In Hawaii several days before 
the committee to make preparations for the 
hearings and to arrange for the scheduling 
of the large number of witnesses who had 
indicated their desire to appear before the 
committee. The committee arrived In Hono¬ 
lulu on Sunday, January 6. 1946. Hearings 
were held in the Throne Room, lolani Palace, 
on Monday. January 7. and continued 
through Thursday. January 10. In order 
that residents of all the Islands comprising 
the Territory might be given an opportunity 
to be heard, hearings were held on Maui on 
Friday, January 11; on Molokai on Saturday, 
January 12; at Kona on Sunday, January 13; 
and at Hilo on the Island of Hawaii on Mon¬ 
day. January 14. The committee returned 
to Honolulu on Monday. January 14. and held 
hearings in Honolulu from Tuesday. Janu¬ 
ary IS, including a night session, through 
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Thmday, January 17. It held hearlngi tt 
Kauai on Friday, January 18, and left for 
the mainland on the 19tb. 

Prior to and at the beginning of the hear¬ 
ings the committee stated that full opportu¬ 
nity would be given to every person who de¬ 
sired to appear before the eommittee to pre¬ 
sent his views on the question of statehood 
and upon any other matter relating to the 
welfare of the Territory. About 100 wit¬ 
nesses were heard and examined by the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, m addition, a large 
volume of memoranda, statements and sta- 
tlstloal materials on the social, pcAltlcal, and 
economic problems of the Islands was pre¬ 
pared and submitted by the heads of Federal 
and Territorial agencies, as well as by ex¬ 
perts representing Industrial, trade, labor, 
and civic organizations. The eommittee gave 
special attention to population trends, land 
ownership, concentration of wealth and labor 
conditions. 

S7NVINQS 

On the basis of the detailed and volumi¬ 
nous record made before It, the committee 
finds: 

1. That the population of the Territory of 
BawaU In 1945 was 508.122. of which ia»088 
or 2.2 percent of the total population were 
Americans of Hawaiian anoesUr; 61422 or 
12A percent were part-Bawalians: 9fi00 or 
1.8 percent were Puerto Ricans; 172488 or 
34.4 percent were Caucasians; 80405 or 8 
percent were Chinese; 168400 or 32.5 percent 
were Japanese; 7.012 or 1.4 percent were 
Koreans; 46484 or 94 percent were Filipinos; 
all others, 1428 or 04 percent. 

2. That the number of pure Hawaiian! has 
declined from an estimated 800,000 persoxw 
in 1778 to 10,988 in 1945. 

3. That the Caucasian population has in¬ 
creased steadily aince 1878. when the pre- 
oentage of the total population was only 
5.00 percent. 

4. That persons of Japanese ancestry in 1800 
numbered 12460 or 13.7 percent of the total 
population. By 1920 the percentage increased 
to 42.7 percent, but had declined to 374 per¬ 
cent in 1930 and continues declining, to date 
being only 824 percent, or 168400 persons at 
present. 

6. That since 1012 the proportion of inter¬ 
racial marriages has increased from 14.1 to 
884 percent, the trend being accentuated by 
the recent war, during which over one-third 
of the children bom had two or more racial 
strains. 

6. That well over 86 percent of the present 
population was born In Hawaii or on the 
mainland. 

7. That the war record of Hawaii is in every 
respect commendable. Hawaii bad a full- 
scale organisation for civilian defense and 
volunteer defense units sponsored by the 
Army, and participated in Bed Cross, U80. 
blood bank, and similar activities, making 
liberal contributions to the war chest and 
oversubscribing its quota for war bonds. The 
Territory established a number of emergency 
agencies, such as a Bureau of Registration 
and Identification, OfAce of Food Control and 
Food Production, and a commercial rent con¬ 
trol program. 

8. That Hawaii did its part in contributing 
men to the armed forces. Selective Service 
did not apply to Hawaii during the first 8 
years of the war, because of the Territory's 
crucial position and shortage of manpower. 
Since the application of the draft, Hawaii 
has met Its full quota. Hawaii had two Na¬ 
tional Guard regiments which were called 
Into the Federal service on October 15. 1940. 
In all, 83.000 of the citizens of Hawaii served 
in the armed forces. Americans of Japanese 
ancestry were rejected from March 1942 until 
February 1948 but made up for this as soon 
as they were accepted. Although Americans 
of Japansse anceatry constituted only 86 per¬ 
cent of the registrants under selective serv¬ 
ice, 69 percent of the total inductions from 
December 1940 to September 1945 came from 
this racial group, beeanse of the large number 
of volunteers. Because of the Army policy 


of organMiig and segregating units com¬ 
posed entirely of oitieens of Japanese anoee- 
try, it la poasibie to follow their activltlea and 
to see how they proved unwarranted the mis¬ 
trust initially shown by the military com¬ 
manders. Hawaii resMenta of Jiqianese an¬ 
cestry constituted the entire original One 
Hundredth Inlantry Battalion and by far the 
major part of the original Four Hundred and 
Foj^-seoond Combat Team. The record of 
thoae units, made in major o ffens ive s in the 
Burqpean theater, Indudea 5 l^residential 
unit citations, 1 Meritorious Service plaque, 
65 Disttnguiihed Service Crosses. 960 Stiver 
Stars, 789 Bronze Stars, 10 Oroix de Guerre 
(French), 8 soldiers medals (Italian), 50 
Army commendations, and 82 division com¬ 
mendations. 

9. That, according to Robert L. Shivers. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation .agent in 
charge at Honolulu, there was not one single 
act of sabotage or flftb-oolumn activity 
committed in Hawaii before, durii^, or after 
the attack on Pearl.Harbor. Hawaii’s people 
of various racial anoestries can and do work 
together, and what goes on in the countries 
of tbeir ancestors is of minor concern to 
them, competed to tbeir interest in the 
United States. People of all racial ancestries 
cooperated in preparing for and prosecuting 
the war. and Hawaii, despite ite polyraeial 
ccnnposition, is essentially American in 
thought, purpose, and action. 

10. That the people of the Territory of 
HawaU are a law-abiding'people. Its differ¬ 
ent raoial groups live together with a mini¬ 
mum of friction and no recial clashes; life 
and property are as sale in Hawaii as in 
any section of the mainland. 

11. Such evidence of Ifioc voting as exists 
Indloates that the practice has not assumed, 
and is not likely to assume, serious propor¬ 
tions. Members of the Territorial legislature 
whose ancestry is Japanese constitute ncx- 
mally less than 20 percent of the total mem¬ 
bership. although 82.5 percent of the total 
population of the islands la of Japanese 
descent, 

12. That In 1944. 71.704 of 84.326 regis¬ 
trants. or 85.03 percent, voted in the general 
election. The percentage of registered voters 
of Hawaiian ancestry declined from 384 per¬ 
cent In 1932 to 24.7 percent in 1940; Cau¬ 
casian voters declined from 38.2 percent in 
1932 to 30.1 pereent In 1940. The Japanese 
showed an increase from 17.6 to 31.1 per¬ 
cent. With few exceptions, the percentage 
of registrants voting in each general election 
ranged between 86 to 90 percent. 

13 That of the Territory’s 4.118,400 acres. 
1,762,050 acres, or 42.78 percent, are In public 
ownership and 2456,350 acres or 6742 per¬ 
cent are privately owned. The largest single 
owner holds 847 percent of the total of 
privately owned lands and the 10 largest 
owners (including the largest owner) to¬ 
gether hold 80.11 percent: the 60 largest 
owners (including the 10 largest owners) 
bold 8945 pereent, and all other owners bold 
17.67 percent of all privately owned lands. 

14. That the largest owner is the B. P. 
Bishop estate, holding approximately 370400 
acres. This is a charitable trust, founded by 
a Hawaiian princess for the support of the 
Kamehameha Schools, which are devoted to 
the education of HawaUsns and part-Rawal- 
ians, and the expenses of administering the 
trust are paid from trust funds. 

15. That of the TWrltory's total 4.118,400 
acres, 2,947480 acres are devoted as follows: 
1,046,085 acres are devoted to forest reserves; 
104.205 acres to national parks; 84.040 acres 
to Army. Navy, or other public use (Includ¬ 
ing territorial and county purposes but not 
Including highways); 1450,000 seres to pas¬ 
turage; 920,000 acres to the growing of sugar 
cane; 68,000 aores to the growing of plne- 
applea, and approximat^y 21,000 aores to the 
growing of other orops. Including; 6,780 acres, 
truck farming; 4400 acres, coffee; 9,090 aoree, 
imita; 2467 aores. taro and field crops; 770 
acres, maeadamia nuts; and 5,488 acres for 
miscellaneous crops. 


16. That In 1940 there were 2,094 farms of 
less than 5 acres, and 4^724 farms of less than 
100 acres (Indudlng those lees than 6 aores). 

17. That in 1944 Hawaii produced 874.946 
tons of sugarcane, the crop being valued at 
965.498489. 

18. That In 1940->the latest year for which 
complete figures ere available—Hawaii pro¬ 
duced 38.^41,429 oases of pineapple valued at 
946,851.706. 

19. That the coffee production of the 
islands in 1944 totalsd 7,656,000 pounds, val¬ 
ued at 91,001,000. 

20. That the Territory has consistentty paid 
into the United States Treasury a consider¬ 
ably larger amount than the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, exduaive ol military expenditures, 
has spent upon the Territory; Its 1945 con¬ 
tribution amounting to 9178499.22742. 

21. ’That in 1944 and 1946 Hawaii exceeded 
several States in tbe total of its Interrial 
revenue coUectlons. 

22. That the finances of the Territory have 
been very well managed. At the end of the 
last biennium, on June 30.1945, total budge¬ 
tary resources of tbe Territory amounted to 
968489484. with total obligations and re¬ 
serves in the amount of 957478,691, leav¬ 
ing an unappropriated surplus of 910,465,- 
698. Tbe bonded debt of the Territory as 
of December 81, 1945. was $16420.000, with 
97,161444 in the sinking fund, leaving a net 
amount at 96.806.650. 

23. That during the calendar year 1945 the 
following tax revenues were produced from 


the following sources: 

Real property-.-.—. 96,588,606.43 

Personal property.__ 3,697, 620.65 

Income, personal and corpora¬ 
tion. 93.629.447 21 

Public utility—-__ 1,897,497 05 

Liquid fuel. 1.932,749.67 

Compensation and dividend.. 8.819.507.02 

Bank excise_ 60,000.00 

Liquor. 1.908,979.50 

Tobacco. 422,884.86 

Gross income and consump¬ 
tion. 10.460.310.26 

Unemployment compensation. 1,888.748.18 
Buslnese excise, poll, public 
welfare prior years)_ 96,488.83 


Administered by tax 
commissioner_ 41.272,600.45 


Inheritance and estate__ 861,274.16 

Insurance..... 451,472.56 

Miscellaneous Uoenses- 10,262.63 


Administered by Terri¬ 
torial treasurer_ 1,122,999 37 


Total. 42,896. 499. 82 


24. Tbat there are 85 sugar companies op¬ 
erating in tbe Territory with a total cap¬ 
italization of approximately 9176,000,000 and 
with stock held by approximately 18.000 per¬ 
sons. There are five corporations, known as 
the Big Five which act in the capacity ol 
factors or agents for pracUcaUy all of these 
plantations, and to some extent have sub¬ 
stantial stockholdings in ths plantation 
companies. The companies, with the num¬ 
ber of plantations represented and the ap¬ 
proximate percentage of sugar production 
for each group of plantations, are as follows: 


• 

Numlnr 
of plants- 

rc'pre- 

Approxi¬ 
mate* 
percent- 
Bgeo. 
total 
.•nurar 
prod lie 
tion 

Amertosa Vteiora, Lid. 

1 ■ » 

30. K 

( Brewer A Co., Ltd. 

14 

98. n 

A lexandtr A Baldwin.. 

4 

30lK 

A Cooke. Ltd. 


14.A 

Theo. H. Davfeli.Ltd.,. 

1 ♦ 

60 

'Total_:. 

1 ^ 

■ 96 5 
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The agency eyetem Is not used to such a 
predominant extent In the pineapple Indus¬ 
try. although some of the *‘tolg nvo" are con¬ 
nected with that industry through stock 
ownership or other aflUlatlon. The **blg live'* 
have other Interests as well. 

96. That the oommeroe of Hawaii with the 
oontinental United States exceeds that be¬ 
tween the mainland and all but a few foreign 
countries. Prom 1986 to 1940. only five for¬ 
eign oountriee<—the United Kingdom. Canada. 
Japan. Itance. and Oermany—bought more 
from the mainland than did Hawaii. In 1940 
the value of the Territory’s imports from the 
mainland totaled $197,689,689. while the value 
of exports to the mainland was $108,146,180. 

96. That bank depoeito have increased 
from $4,668,181 In 1901 to $49e.996M) in 1946. 
much of the tncrease being due to the pres¬ 
ence of Army and Mavy personnel. 

97. That Bawali’e gross assessed value of 
real property is over $600.000.000—higher 
than that of any State at the time of ad¬ 
mission with the exception of Oklahoma. 

98. That as of December 1046, 86A76 cor¬ 
porations. firms, or individuals were engaged 
in 64,412 different enterprises as employers or 
self-employers. 

A. There were 19A18 persons or companies 
engaged in retailing, representing the follow¬ 
ing subdivisions: 

Appliances. 66: auto dealers. 42: auto sup¬ 
plies, 69: bakeries. 61: barrooms and saloons. 
360: books and stationery. 84; building ma¬ 
terials, 10; chemicals, 17; cold drinks, 906; 
confectionery, 906; curios and novelties. 208: 
department stores, 19: drugs. 161; dry goods, 
999; electric supplies. 91; equipment. 43; fish 
dealers and fish markets. 682: food products. 
481; foimtaln and lunchrooms, 444; fruit and 
vegetable, 718; furniture. 91; general mer¬ 
chandise. 1,136: groceries. 641; hardware. 61; 
household products. 15; Jewelers, 186: liquor 
stores. 173; lumber, 10; meat dealers and 
meat markets. 383: mill supplies. 11; music 
stores and 'composers. 93: newspapers. 96*. 
nurseries. 88; office equipment end supplies, 
27; optical. 17; poultry. 636; radio and radio 
supplies, 67; restaurants, 962; service stations, 
387; shoe stores. 68; toilet articles and cos¬ 
metics. 66; wearing apparel. 172. 

B. There were 2.999 companies or persons 
engaged in wholesaling, including the fol¬ 
lowing types of wholesaling: 

Ap^iances. 14; auto dealers, 14; auto parts. 
36; bakeries, 66; beverages, 11; block print¬ 
ing. 19; boatbuilding. 10; bottle dealers, 21; 
building materials, 7; coconuts. 9; confec¬ 
tioneries, 23; curios and novelties, 137; drugs, 
89; dry goods, 42; electrical appliances, 19; 
equipment, 16; feed. 9: fish dealers. 273; 
fiorists, 41: food products. 109; fruit and vege¬ 
table dealers. 280: furniture, 86; general mer¬ 
chandise. 264; groceries. 44; hardware, 12; 
household products, 5; Jewelers, 70; Junk 
dealers, 8; lauhala weaving. 166; leis, 19; lum¬ 
ber, 8; magaeines, 7; meats, 66; music, 9; 
tobacco, 6; toilet articles and cosmetics. 11; 
toys, 10; wearing apparel. 32. 

O. Bij^t thousand three hundred and fifty- 
eight companies or persons were engaged in 
producing raw products, including: 

Dairies, 66: farming, 14161; fishing. 860: 
flower growers. 214: hog raisers. 669; poultry 
produoeii, 811; sugar growers, 8.136; vege- 
tshies mmd tkHits, lA68. 

D. One thOttsandi four hundred and 
twenty-six persons or oompaniss were en¬ 
gaged In manufacturing, including: 

AloohOlio beverages, 12; bakery products, 
86 block printing, 17: chemical and ferti- 
llaer, 80; clothing, 27; concrete, lime, and 
sums products, 11; confectionery, 20; curios 
and novelties, 88; foods, 137; footwear, 21; 
furniture, 86: Jewelry, 16; mattresses and 
sprlttflb, 12; nonalcohollo beverages, 88; sosp, 
7; wood products, 87. 

99. That out Of a total of 170,000 em¬ 
ployees (not including part-time work by 
school children under the sohoolB* tempo¬ 
rary program established to meet the man¬ 
power shortage) the sugar Industry employs 


about 94,600 workers. Pineapple agricultural 
labor (not including the canneries) totals 
about 4,760; 11,800 are employed in manu¬ 
facturing (excluding sugar); 10,700 in trans¬ 
portation, communication and other utility 
services; 98,000 in wholesale and retail 
trades: 18,600 in various service Industries; 
7,400 in diversified agriculture; 6.600 in con¬ 
struction and quarrying, and 8,000 in fi¬ 
nancial, Insurance, and real-estate estab¬ 
lishments: 59,500 are in Government serv¬ 
ice and 4.075 in domestic service. 

80. That since 1937 the Territorial legisia- 
ture passed a number of labor laws, creating 
the Department of Labor and Industrial Re¬ 
lations, and dealing with such matters as 
apprenticeship, child labor, vocational train¬ 
ing, vocatlcmai rehabilitation, unemployr- 
ment compensation, regulation of employ¬ 
ment agenoies, minimum wages and maxi¬ 
mum hours, payment and collection of 
wages, workmen’s compensation, and safety 
regulations. 

81. That the Territory’s Department of 
Labor is considered by the local rspresenta- 
tlve of the Federal Labor Department as 
doing an able Job, and the Temtor]r*8 labor 
legislation as comparing very favc»‘ably with 
that of many progressive States and in some 
respects is in advance thereof. Hawaii’s un¬ 
employment compensation law provides more 
liberal benefits than that of any State with 
the possible exception of New York. 

82. That the average cash wage paid to 
sugar employees in 1945 is in excess of $5 
per day for unskilled labor not including 
the value of perquisites, which include hous¬ 
ing, fuel, water, lights, and medical and 
hospital services. The cash wage paid in the 
pineapple industry is comparyble. Wages 
paid industrial workers have advanced in 
Hawaii more than on the mainland during 
the period 1940-45 and Hawaii now Is on a 
par with the mainland. 

33. That a standard 8-hour day is in effect 
throughout the Territory. 

84. That Hawaii is tlie only Territory or 
State with the exception of Wisconsin to 
pass a little Wagner Act, extending collective 
bargaining to agricultural labor. 

35. That unionization of labor has made 
strides during the past 10 years both in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture; nearly all major 
industries, including the sugar and pineapple 
industries, are now organized or oi'ganization 
is pending therein. 

36. That there are 46 organizations in the 
Territory affiliated with the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor. 68 with the CIO. 2 inde¬ 
pendent unions, and 5 Government em¬ 
ployees' organizations. 

37. That in 1940 there were 7 strikes in¬ 
volving 502 workers with 83.217 man-days 
lost:. In 1941 there were 16 strikes involving 
2.530 workers resulting m 34.241 man-days 
lost: in 1942 there were 2 strikes involving 
49 men resulting in 67 man-days lost; in 1943 
there were 4 strikes involving 802 workers 
resulting in 716 man-days lost; in 1944 there 
was 1 labor dispute involving 6 men with 
60 man-days lost; and in 1946. up to Novem¬ 
ber. there had been 9 strikes involving 1,047 
men with 8,676 man-days lost. 

38. That at tbs last TsrritPrtal election a 
. majority of those elected ta both houeee were 

endocaed by organleed labor. 

89. That UUteracy In the islands among 
native-born citizens is almost nonexistent. 
Hawaii has well-equipped schools through¬ 
out the Territory, most villages and hamlets 
being provided with proper educational 
facilities. 

40. The standards of instruction, accord¬ 
ing to united States Chamber of Commerce, 
are the same as on the mainland and higher 
than those In many States. The average 
number of pupils wiroUed per teacher Is 97«9 
in Hawaii as compared with 81.4 in the 
Uhlted States urtien sffiiocde and 26.1 In 
rural areas. The average pay per teedher In 
Hawaii Is 69,014 annually as compared to 


$2,013 in urban centers and $1,018 in rural 
areas of the mainland. 

41. That there is a public library on each 
of the principal Islands. There are 82,436 
registered card holders. Bach Island library 
owns a bookmobile serving rural schools and 
homes, and approximately $620,000 is spent 
annually on library facilities. 

42. That the University of Hawaii com¬ 
pares favorably with many State universl- 
ties. For the year 1944-45 there were en¬ 
rolled 1.468 regular students and 1,145 grad¬ 
uate students. The imiverslty had financial 
support in the amount of $3,126,028 for the 
biennium 1948-45. of which territorial ap¬ 
propriations from general revenues provided 
60.8 percent, university lnc<Mne 27.46 percent, 
and Federal grants 21.74 percent. 

43. That the level of the Territory’s qiir- 
Itual life is in the best American tradition. 

44. That in 1945 the board of health spent 
$1.623385 or a per capita cost of $838 as 
compared with $1.66 in 1987. 

46. In 1948, Hawaii’s death rates from 18 
causes were below the national median. The 
rate was higher for syphilis, tuberculosis, and 
accidents, including automobile accidents. 
The mortality rate of infants under 1 srear 
had declined from 87 per thousand in 1080 to 
80 per thousand in 1945; the number of ma¬ 
ternal deaths for 1.000 living births had de¬ 
clined from 7 in 1932 to 1.6 in 1945. 

46. That the venereal disease infection rate 
per 1,000 in Hawaii declined from 175 in 1911 
to 73 in 1945 On the mainland the rate 
has declined from 163 in 1911 to approxi¬ 
mately 48 in 1945. In Hawaii the locally ac¬ 
quired rate was 1.4 in 1045. 

47. That according to the Social Security 
Board, Hawaii’s public assistance program is 
based on "liberal, progressive legislation." 
Hawaii has no maximum limitation of pub¬ 
lic assistance; and the Territory has thus 
placed Itself in a position to make payments 
to needy individuals commensurate with 
need, and to give recognition to changes in 
living costs. Hawaii also has a medic^ and 
dental care program, and provides other 
forms of public assistance for which no Fed¬ 
eral grants are given. 

48. That ill 1945 Hawaii ranked thirty- 
ninth in the average grant for old-age as¬ 
sistance. fifteenth in the average grant for 
aid to dependent children, thirty-fifth in 
average grant for aid to the blind, and 
fifteenth in the average grant fur general 
assistance. 

49. That the territorial legislature has en¬ 
acted legislation comparable to that of many 
States. Hawaii has adopted 20 of the main¬ 
land unifotm laws. In addition to laws men¬ 
tioned above, Hawaii has a civil-service law. 
a modern retirement system for all employ¬ 
ees. In the field of public health the Terri¬ 
tory has enacted a crippled-children’s act. 
created a bureau of mental hygiene, passed 
a uniform narcotic-drugs act. and estab¬ 
lished compulsory vaccination for smallpox, 
typhoid, and other diseases. In addition to 
the existing public medical-care program the 
legislature in 1945 provided for a study of 
health-insurance and hospital facilities. In 
1935 the legislature created the Hawaii Hous¬ 
ing Authority, passed the Federal Houaing 
Act autbortzi^ the acquisition by any Fed¬ 
eral agency of pr opei * ty suitable for taouzlng 
project, and an act entitled "Oovemment 
Aid for Housing Projects" authorizing the 
Territory and its political subdivisions to 
aid in the planning, construction, and oper¬ 
ation of housing projects. 

COlfCLXnKOWS 

On the basis of the record and in view of 
the foregoing, the subcommittee concludes: 

1. That Hawaii with its population of over 
BOOfiOO has a larger population than any 
oU&er State at the time of admission to the 
Uhion ^Ith the exception of Oklahoma. 

9. That the heterogeneous peoples of the 
Territory live and work together amicably, 
democratically, and harmoniously. 
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8 . Ttiat the mixed racial oomplexion of 
Hawaii existed at the time of anncsatloii, 
was not regarded as an obstacle to annexa¬ 
tion, and should not now be oonSidered an 
obstacle to Statehood. 

4. That the percentage of persons of Jap¬ 
anese anoestry reached its pMk in 1940 and 
has steadily declined slnoe then due to pro¬ 
hibition of immigration, lower birth rate, and 
the increasing immigration of other peoples. 

6. That the people of Hawaii hare demon¬ 
strated beyond question their loyalty and 
patriotism to the (Government of the United 
States. 

g. That on the record of their behavior and 
their participation In the war. American citl- 
aens of Japanese ancestry can be little orit- 
iciased. 

7. Such evldenoe of bloc voting as exists 
among Americans d Japanese ancestry is 
not Ufeely to assume ssrloiis proporttons 
in our opinion because they, like all otlier 
peoples, are divided amongst tbemsetves by 
dlllsrenoee, poUUcal, social, and economic. 

g. That Hawaii has been a Territory for 
48 years, during which the people of Hawaii 
have shown themaeives folly capable of aelf- 
govemment. 

9. That there la a coaoentration of land 
holdlngB in the hands of a few persona, 
oompanlea. or estates, but efforts have bean 
made to improve this situation. Hie 1948 
legislature created a Land Laws Revision 
Commission, which raooxnmanded the crea¬ 
tion of a puhllo corporation for the acquisi¬ 
tion. subdivision, and sale of lands for home 
sites. A bill of this charactmr. known as the 
Hawaii Home Development Authority Act. 
was introduced in the last asssion. Although 
it failed of passage then, and no further 
steps have been taken, it may in the near 
future be enacted into law. It provided: 

*The authority is directed to acquire by 
purchase or eminent domain, undeveloped 
lands suitable for residential purposes on the 
island of Cahu, where the acute shortage of 
home sites exists. Lands thus acquired are 
to be subdivided into residwitial lots and 
offered for sale to those of the public most 
in need of houses. The davtiopment projects 
contemplated by the act are self-sustaining 
in nature. The act calls for an initial loan 
tc the authority to be repaid to the Terri¬ 
tory as the authority secures funds from its 
bonds, ths issuance of which is provided for 
by the act.” 

10. That the Big Five dominates a great 
portion of HawaU’s economy; but this eco¬ 
nomic dominance has not prevented the 
establishment of many varied businesses, and 
there are good prospects for small business in 
Hawaii. Further, the influence of the Big 
Five has not prevented the enactment of 
progresilve legislation in the field of labor, 
education, health. 

11. That in every community of similar 
slse, business policies are formulated by a 
relatively small number of individuals who 
hold positions of responsibility. There is no 
occasion to believe that these positions are 
maintained through stock control either di¬ 
rectly or ,by means of proxies in Hawaii* to 
any greater extent than Is the case on the 
mainland. The committee's investlgattons 
were in the main confined to statehood, but 
in all the evidence presented to It. nothing 
indicated the existence In businees life of 
collusion or fraud or any agreement or com¬ 
bination in restraint of trade. 

18. That labor has made great strides since 
1987 and has contributed greatly to the Ter¬ 
ritory's progress in the fleld of social and 
economic legislatkm. 

18. That there la a growing mutual respect 
and confidence between management and 
labor in industrial relations. 

14. That the school syatem of Hagraii has 
been successful in instilling into peo|de of 
mahy ^oes and backgr omi ds the dbj^ives 
and Idehls of demom^, and has psoduced a 
literate pamftetfoneidmlffe of dlschiiglhg^e 
dutiee of eitleenship. 


16. That modem Inventions have annihi¬ 
lated distance. Honolulu today to closer to 
the American mainland in time than the 
cities of Boston and Hew Tork wers to the 
Capital in the early days of the Nation. 
Hawaii to oiosnr to the seat of the Oovenunent 
today than all but the immediately adjacent 
States were when WaHslngton first became 
the Capital of the United States. With cffl- 
olent and rapM communication by cable, 
radio, or teleiffioiie. and 12- to IS-honr serv¬ 
ice for mail or passenger planes to the main¬ 
land. Hawaii can no longer be oharactertoed 
as isolatad. 

16. That a majority of the people of the 
Territory are in fevor of immediate state¬ 
hood. No organlssd group hss appssrsd in 
opposttlon. Zf a pletdscite were sgain held 
on the statehood question in our opinion the 
people would vote for statehood in the same 
proportion as they did ta 1840. 

SBCOMIOEHOATIOKS 

Therefore, sino 

1. The people of the Territory of Hawaii 
have demonstrated btyond question not only 
their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assunie the rsqponsibUity of state¬ 
hood; and since 

2. The policy of the United States (Govern¬ 
ment is ons of self-determinaUon: that peo¬ 
ples be allowed to choose freely their form 
of political status; and since 

3. Hawaii's strategic location In the Pa¬ 
cific plays so large a part in our country's in¬ 
ternational position in this area; and sinoe 

4. The Congress of the United States has 
through a series of acts and committee re¬ 
ports indicated to the people of the Terri¬ 
tory that Hawaii would be admitted into the 
Union whexf qualified; and since 

6. The Territory of HawaU now meets the 
necessary requirements for statehood: 

It is the recommendation of this subcom¬ 
mittee that the Committee on Territories 
give immediate consideration to legislation 
to admit Hawaii to statehood. 

Hxnbt D. Larcaox. Jr.. 
Democrat, Louisiana, Chairman, 

Jamxb J. Dxlamey, 

Democrat. New York. 

Gxoiqx P. MmLiR. 

Democrat, California. 

Homer D. Akqxll. 

Republican, Oregon. 

Deaw P. Taylor, 

Republican, New York. 

Joseph R. Fabrxkoton, 
RepubUoan, Territorg of Hawaii. 


Post (Mfice Biulding Program 
EXIBfSIQN OB remarks' 

HON. BIJTUERB.HARE 

or EOUTK CAIOUHA 

IN THE HOm OP JUBETtlSSNTA'nVBS 

Thuredag, January Z4,194$ 

Mr, HARK. Ifr. Speaker, under leave 
of unanlmoog eoniei^ to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rgfxnit hy indudlng therein 
the statement made before the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Oetober 31,1346 ,1 aulimit the following: 

ssMTATxvs m ooiroisss from the otam or 

llr. Haas. lir. Ohatnnan and gentleBBcn of 
the eommlteea, I a^wieiate the oppertomtly 
90 appear and to pf eii nt my vtom s on ftoa 
peopoma hnllditog gregwim. 1 hato ptopatod 
a short'statenwnt, ant t tblnk, Itor. ChEtr- 
ttissi, t can stopadlte your tima by ybiWOkly 
referring to my atatoment, or notes, with tote 


understanding that you may teel at liberty 
to inteiropt or make inquiry at any time. 

Z shall not attempt to go Into any great 
detail as to the various proposals but will 
confine mysClf to Utle Z of the bUl, whieh 
provides for the oonstnictlon of buildings at 
certain post offtoes, particularly seeond-clBss 
emoes. ThepoUcyof the Covemment to pro¬ 
vide suitable buildings to aooomiBOdajto of- 
fless after the reoetpts ex cee d $10XWO per 
annum was est a b i toh sd aaany yean ago. Z 
think Z oould be asore aoourate and say that 
in 1886 Congress provided that thereafter 
post oflloes with tlOAOO annual receipts 
would be.ellgihle fior a building. The as- 
sumptoon Is that Congress felt that If the 
ofloe had reoelpte mnountinf to $10,000 an¬ 
nually, then was a need for a buUdSng and 
that that wss sulbolent justmoatlon fexr the 
program. The Oongrtss at tmgular intervals 
has provided funds for the ocmstruetlon of 
such buUdings as ofltoss becams eligible up 
until 1888 or 1888. when the last legislation 
for this purpose was enacted. Oi course, the 
program has been delayed on account of the 
reoent World War, but I understand that your 
committee is now planning to venew the 
program. 

The Justlfleatlon for such a program has 
been heretofore well estahltohed. and I as¬ 
sume the purpose of your commiuee at pres¬ 
ent Is to determine whether you shall au- 
thoriae and make provision for the oonstruo- 
tion of buildings at all aAoes recently de¬ 
clared by the Poet Oflioe Department to be 
eligible Tinder existing law, or whether it will 
be more advisable to make provision for the 
construction of these buildings over a period 
of years. Mr. Chairman, for a number of 
years I have insisted, and my purpose here 
today is to further insist, that Congress 
should now provide authonsation for the 
construction of a btiilding to accommodate 
all second-class offices now eligible and as 
they may hereafter become elt^ble. Then 
it would only be necessary for the Depart¬ 
ment. in its regular request for annual ap¬ 
propriations hereafter, to submit justtflea- 
tJons for the construction of such buildings 
as may become eligible In the future. In 
this way provision would be made for fur¬ 
nishing postal facilities to every community 
where bustness to sufficiently large to Justify 
such a building. Practically every agency in 
the (Government is now and has been work- 
ing for the pest 3 or 8 years on some kind 
of postwar program that would provide em¬ 
ployment for the unemployed. There ai^e 
some, of course, who would like to go back 
to the original WPA program, but 1 think 
a great majority of people now feel this pro¬ 
gram was too expensive for the benefits de¬ 
rived. Briefly, therefore, I am suggesting that 
the authoriaatlon be made and funds re¬ 
quested to provide for the Inunedtate con¬ 
struction of a suitable building to accommo¬ 
date all post offtoes approved by the Post 
Office Department as being eligible for such 
buildings under existing law. 

Mr. MoOMioa. Congmaman HaxE, don't 
you beUeve that it they were to baas eligihility 
on the reeetpts of a post offtoe In the last 2,8, 
or 4 ysars, or during the emergency, a Urge 
pevoentacto of them would becoam eligible, 
whereas when we got back to normai ttmts 
they probably would not be tUglMa. What 
would you auggete we ahoukl use sa a basis 
for tha detsnataatlon of their eligibUitF? 

Mr. HsEB. The year preceding tha passage 
of this act. 

Mr.^lloQBaoaa. Zf we pass It in 1946, then it 
would he 1844, or if we paas the bm in 1946 
than take the peatal leoeiptB of 1946 aa a basis 
of detannlnlng aUglhUtty. Do you not think 
that tha l eeat p ts of various post ofltoea would 
.he lazgar In 1944 than possibly in. 1948 er 
1948? 

Mr. Matt. My MtogesUoti to that you pro- 
vlda for the offiaas that have become ellidhle 
• baiotofoito and that you heioafter keep cur¬ 
rant in tha building program. 
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Mr. McOrsoor. You would not go back Into 
an emergency period to determine a lair or 
average eligibility, would you. which would 
be the case If you used a year before this act 
was passed? 

Mr. Habs. I would certainly not go back to 
a depression period, but I think probably 1 
will get to that a little later. 

The total annual rental costs of these offices 
at present approximate $7300,000. which is 
approximately percent Interest on $286,- 
000,000; and from the standpoint of business 
economy, the saving in rentals alone at the 
present rate would liquidate the Investment 
I am suggesting within a little less than 40 
years. Therefore, as a business proposition 
your committee and the Congress can well 
Justify the suggested appropriation at this 
time. 

In the second place. I want to emphasize it 
would be a good business investment for the 
Government; It would furnish employment, 
legitimate employment, honorable employ¬ 
ment. employment that would In no way place 
the Government in competition with private 
enterprise, to many thousands of people. 
This would mean full employment for thou¬ 
sands of people per annum in the actual con¬ 
struction of the buildings: and. in addition, 
the program would furnish employment to 
many more thousands who would be engaged 
In the production of building materials such 
as lumber, nails, lime, cement, paint, bricks, 
etc. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman. I can see no good 
reason. In the light of the established policy 
of our Government and the situation as it 
now exists throughout the country, why we 
should not report a bill that would provide 
for the Immediate erection of a suitable 
building to accommodate each post office de¬ 
clared eligible. 

Mr. McGregor. Congressman, do you have 
any idea as to the number of post-office 
buildings that would be needed to meet tha^ 
requirement? 

Mr. Hare Yes, but 1 will get to that in Just 
a moment. 

I suggest further that the building, in ad¬ 
dition to providing accommodations for post 
offices proper, when erected at county seats 
should be large enough to accommodate 
other permanent agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment that may be located there. This would 
not only be a saving to the Government In 
the long run but would be a great advantage 
to the public. That Is exactly in harmony 
with Judge Hobbs' suggestion. Such offices 
as county agent, home demonstration agent, 
public health service, and other govern¬ 
mental activities that appear to be perma¬ 
nent, would all be in one building, and peo¬ 
ple Interested would know where to find 
them. 

7 And from my own observation that this 
would be a great saving not only in rentals, 
but It would be a great service to the public. 
I go into a little town, where there may bo 
4.000, 5,000, or 6,000 people or less, and you 
have all of these agencies scattered out 
among the four corners of the village or 
town. The people have difficulty locating 
them, and if you want to visit two or three 
of these offices In one day, it takes all day to 
find them. But if they are permanent 
agencies of the Government, and we find that 
it is to the best interests of Government to 
house Government employees at county seats, 
the building should be large enough to ac¬ 
commodate all of them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a hurried summary of 
the smaller post-office buildings shows the 
number to be about 2,100—and I gather this 
from the report submitted by the Depart¬ 
ment and filed with your committee may be 
constructed at an estimated cost of $85,000 
each, or a total cost of approximately $178,- 
500,000. Then there are about 600 listed with 
an estimated cost of $05,000 each, or a total 
cost of $85,500,000. making approximately 
3,000 buildings at an approximate cost of 
$204,000,000. 


I call attention to this list of eligible build¬ 
ings for the reason that the need and Justifi¬ 
cation for them have already been passed on 
by Congress and for the further reason that 
they are to be found in practically every nook 
and corner of the United States and will, 
therefore, distribute a service from the Gov¬ 
ernment to practically every locality in the 
United States, many of which have never had 
an opportunity to see and realize the magni¬ 
tude of our great Government and their re¬ 
lationship to its functions and responsibili¬ 
ties. There will be some people in these 
localities who will learn as never before to 
appreciate the significance of the American 
fiag and what the Stars and Stripes really 
stand for. As they go about their dally work 
and see the Stars and Stripes waving to and 
fore in the breeze above these little buildings, 
the sensation will certainly arouse their de¬ 
votion and loyalty to our great system of 
government as never before. Such a build¬ 
ing and fiag will contribute to the civic pride, 
and many a returned soldier within a few 
years will be able to create a feeling of pride, 
loyalty and devotion In his children toward 
their Government when he points to that 
fiag and relates to them how he followed It as 
his pillar of fire by night and pillar of cloud 
by day as he advanced through France. Italy, 
or Belgium on his way to Berlin, or as he 
sailed the uncharted seas of the Pacific 
and followed his leaders at Bougainville. 
Leyte, Luzon. Saipan, Iwo Jima, or Okinawa 
on his way to Tokyo. 

Mr. Wilson. The thought that struck me, 
Mr. Hare, while you were speaking, is that 
a tiny flag flying from the homes of 12,000,000 
ex-service men and women, and the pride of 
ownership, which I contend is the basis of 
Americanism and democracy, would mean a 
lot more toward the preservation of our form 
of government and of our way of living than 
a flag flying over a Federal building in these 
respective communities, and I would say that 
your statement fades into insignificance 
when we make that comparison. 

Mr. Hare. 1 am not prepared to argue that 
question, but you may be correct in your 
observation. 

Mr. McGregor. Getting back to the dollars 
and cents and the practical end of this pro¬ 
gram, it is my understanding that you feel 
that 3,000 post offices will take care of the 
needs of those which might become eligible 
under the limitation of $10,000 annual 
receipts 

Mr. Hare. Yes; approximately that. 

Mr. McGregor. You calculated It at 2,100 
buildings at $85,000 and 000 buildings at 
$ 95 , 000 ? 

Mr. Hare. Yes; that Is correct. 

Mr. McGregor. Prom my own memory, we 
certainly have a lot of small towns which can 
qualify under this $10,000 annual receipts 
requirement, and certainly we can build a 
post office in these small towns for much less 
than $85,000 or $95,000. I think possibly 
your figures are very high. 

Mr. Hare. I am glad to have that expres¬ 
sion, because I was not attempting to place 
a minimum cost on construction, but my 
observations were based on the number of 
offices said to be eligible and the estimated 
cost as fixed by the Federal Works Agency at 
$86,000 and $95,000 respectively. 

Mr. McGregor. I think that that was fig¬ 
ured—and if I am wrong Mr. Reynolds will 
correct me—simply as a maximum figure, and 
I Imagine that it is Intended by the Depart¬ 
ment that some would be built at much less 
than that. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is quite correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you drafted an 
amendment? 

Mr. Hare. Yes. I will come to that in Just 
a minute. 

I have referred so far only to a certain class 
or type of building, namely, those to be used 
primarily to accommodate postal facilities 
ranging in cost from approximately $85,000 
to $05,000 each. Of course, this is only part 


of the building program suggested in tha 
report submitted by the Postmaster General 
and the Public Works Agency. In round 
numbers there will be about 8.000 of these 
smaller buildings, and then by count or es¬ 
timate there will be in addition about 1,000 
‘miscellaneous buildings, at an estimated cost 
of about $521,000,000; that is, the construc¬ 
tion cost of about one-fourth of the 4,000 
buildings will be about twice as much as the 
remaining three-fourths. 1 am assuming 
that the latter buildings referred to are 
essential, but I have not had an opportunity 
to review the Justifications or the grounds 
upon which they are recommended; but I 
want to emphasize the point that the 3.000 
buildings to which 1 have specifically referred 
are found to be eligible upon a standard fixed 
by this Congress on June 25, 1026, and the 
committee, therefore, should have no diffi¬ 
culty in reaching a conclusion about author¬ 
izing their construction. 

Mr. Arnold. With reference to the $85,000 
and $95,000 building that you Just mentioned. 
Is that a building that is supposed to take 
care of. in addition to the post office, the 
production and credit association, the ex¬ 
tension agent, and the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration office that we have in a lot of 
these towns? 

Mr. Hare. My thought Is that the addi¬ 
tional cost attached to a building at a county 
seat can be offset by the reduction of the 
cost of housing the people in the other build¬ 
ings; that is. some of these buildings may 
be constructed at a cost of $40,000 or $50,000 
Instead of $85,000 or $95,000, and this differ¬ 
ence would provide the additional space re¬ 
quired by those at county seats. 

Mr. Arnold. Is It your Idea that all of 
these different Government agencies such as 
have been mentioned here are to be gathered 
Into the post-office building and housed 
there? 

Mr. Hare. That Is correct. And my 
thought is it would mean a saving in rent, 
fuel, heat, light, and a dozen other things. 

Mr. Arnold. Let me ask you this: Do you 
expect to make provision for a Congressman 
to have an office where he can go. to take care 
of his business? 

Mr. Hare. Not for the next few years, be¬ 
cause I think be will be here in Washington. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. McMnxEN. Do I understand that you 
would confine the use of these buildings en¬ 
tirely to Federal use or to some local u.se hav¬ 
ing to do with health or other governmental 
matters? 

Mr. Hare. Purely Federal. 

Mr. OwiNN. Are you not assuming that 
we are going to have the Federal offices per¬ 
manently when you make such a proposi¬ 
tion as that? 

Mr. Hare. Yes; that is the assumption. My 
assumption is that the county agents will 
continue. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why have the county agent 
continue as a Federal agent from Washington, 
rather than a county or State agent of his 
own community? 

Mr. Hare. He has always been a Federal 
agent. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why should he operate as a 
Federal servant, and why should we construct 
a building for him when he is a county agent 
In Indiana, or Wisconsin, or some other place, 
or from Washington? 

Mr. Hare. My suggestion was based upon 
the action of Congress when it provided many 
years ago—about 1915, if I recall correctly— 
for the creation of the Extension Service, for 
the services now performed by persons re¬ 
ferred to as county agents because their oper¬ 
ations are generally confined to a county. 
The same is true of the home demonstration 
agent. The Government has provided for the 
establishment of public-health services in 
practically every community or county in the 
United States, and I assume that before we 
could take any contrary action it would be 
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BAOMStry for the Federal Qovemment to 
rescind its action. 

liT. OwxNN. I understand. You are talking 
about a long-time Investment of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Habe. Tee; certainly. 

Mr. OwzNN. As though we are certain that 
these agencies that you mentioned are a fixed 
part, as a permanent concept of what the Fed¬ 
eral Government should do. Now, your 
building will not be a very good investment 
if you buUd on that assumption and we 
change our minds. I think that this business 
ought to be scattered and that the counties 
and States ought to manage their own county 
agents. Take Federal funds, if you* want, and 
appropriate them, but why should we manage 
from Washington a cotmty agent growing 
grass in the dairy areas of New York State, 
rather than have that county agent in the 
county office building and subject to the de¬ 
partment of agriculture of New York State, 
spending the funds at home instead of spend- 
them throxigh Washington. 

Therefore, 1 would question the soundness 
cf making an investment on the theory that 
we are always going to do business, in the 
next 80. 40. or 60 years, the way that we are 
doing It now. 

Mr. Hake. I am sure that 1 could not argue 
with you on that. Mr. Owxnn, because if you 
are assuming that all of these offices are 
r'oing to be turned back—that is, that the 
Congress is going, by affirmative action, to 
turn all of the agencies or activities or offices 
over to the counties and States—then I do 
not think we should provide bousing accom¬ 
modations for them. But some of them have 
been in existence for 20 years, and 1 do not 
know of any outstanding movement to dis¬ 
continue them, and you are correct In saying 
that my suggestion la based upon the as- 
sumtlon that they will be retained and man¬ 
aged and financed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment because the Federal Government now 
pays rent^for their offices. 

Mr. Gwxmw. Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with the good investment that the Congress¬ 
man speaks of, many of our business enter¬ 
prises—chain stores, for example—^find that 
it is much better business to rent quarters 
because their business changes, increases or 
decreases, and they are able to adjust them¬ 
selves to less cost according to the changing 
volume of business. Isn’t that true of post 
offices? 

Mr. Habe. No; but I have found cases where 
that Is correct. 1 have found many fanners 
who felt It was cheaper for them to rent 
land than to own it. I have found many 
merchants who have found It cheaper to rent 
q)ace than to own it. But, on the whole, 1 
have found that it is better for the country 
and better for those engaged In agriculture if 
they can own their homes, end 1 have found 
that merchants and other business activities 
have been more efficient and successful by 
following the same policy, and I feel that our 
Government is going to be a continuing 
agency for many years to come, and I feel 
further that if this Government is going to 
render services to the people provision shoxild 
bo made to enable it to render those services 
In the most efficient way and at the least 
possible coat. I believe that if a good busi¬ 
nessman were placed at the head of our pos¬ 
tal facility he would find he could own his 
buildings and furnish the service more 
efficiently and cheaper than he could by 
renting them and assuming the responsibil¬ 
ity of robberies, fire hazards, etc. I think 
that it would be cheaper and better business 
In the long run. and if it is cheaper for one 
agency I think we could save money by bring- 
these four or five or six agencies, what¬ 
ever they may be, into one building than to 
rent separate and distinct plsioes for them. 

Now, on page 2, line 11.1 have this amend¬ 
ment to offer; strike out all of the words 
following the word ’*made*' and the period 
thereafter, and then strike out lines 12 to 


18, Ineliisive, to the word **provided,*' mnd 
Insert the following: 

**New projects for the foregoing purpose t 
shall include all post offices listed and con¬ 
tained in the revised report made by the 
Federal Works Agency and the Postmaster 
General dated September 26, 1846, including 
any supplements thereto which may have 
been made by the agencies named in the 
meantime.'* 

The Obaxbman. Do you suggest any amend¬ 
ment with reference to the conditional au¬ 
thorization of the amount of money? 

Mr. Habe. Should the suggested amend¬ 
ment be^ accepted, other changes should be 
made to harmonize with the amendment. I 
have to admit I am not sufficiently familiar 
with estimating costs, and so forth, but if 
the committee in its Judgment, good Judg¬ 
ment, should decide to accept this amend¬ 
ment. then other parts of the bill should be 
amended to coincide with the amendment. 

Mr. McQbbgob. Might I inquire of Commis¬ 
sioner Reynolds if he has any idea of the 
approximate cost of Congressman Haze’s 
amendment? 

Mr. Rxtnoldb. I do not. Mr. McObegob, 
because some of the projects that would 
be included in this list are already in the 
document and would be provided for under 
the present limit of cost that was suggested. 
I would have to make some study of it, and 
report back. 

Mr. McObeoob. Would it require a lot of 
work to do so, or could you do it conven¬ 
iently? 

Mr. Reynolds. Oh, yes; I could do it with¬ 
out difficulty. 

Mr. Habe. Permit me to state there that I 
believe that this list referred to was com¬ 
piled probably since July 1, and there would 
not be many additional buildings required 
under this amendment, beyond those set out 
in the report. 

Mr. McObeoob. It is my understanding this 
bill covers a construction program of Ap¬ 
proximately 3 years. 

Mr. Reynolds. We have never called it a 
program for any number of years; we have 
called it an Initial program following the 
war, and it is our opinion that it will take 
at least 3 years to carry it out. 

Mr. MoGregob. What period of time does 
your full report cover? 

Mr. Reynolds. The report covers all build¬ 
ings eligible as of the date of the filing of 
the report, and we are suggesting certain 
changes in that report, and we will have them 
for you in executive session. 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman, about the only 
argument I have heard against this proposal 
of authorization for immediate construction, 
and I mean by "immediate" as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances and conditions will permit. Is 
that we would not have a sufficient amount 
of building materials to complete this pro¬ 
gram under 6, 8, or possibly 10 years. My 
thought is that that estimate is too long, 
and I Inquired of the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the expenditures for building purposes 
by the Government for the past 6 yeart' and 
1 am advised that within that time we have 
expended upward of $1^00,000,000 for the 
construction of Government or public build¬ 
ings. Of course, we know that most of those 
were for the promotion of the war. 

Mr. McObxo€«. Does that include build¬ 
ings constructed in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Hare. Yes. 

Mr. MoQbeoob. The Pentagon Building is 
included? 

Mr. Habe. Yes. It includes all buildings 
constructed or erected by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in the past 6 years, or a little less 
than 6 years. My thought is that in the 6 
years through which we have Just gone, we 
have had the tightest labor market in the 
history of the coimtry; we have had a greater 
scarcity of building materials than at any 
time in the history of our country; and yet 
the Government, through its different agen¬ 


cies, has been able to construct buildings 
costing more than twice as much as is con¬ 
templated in this whole program, including 
buildings in the District of Columbia, all of 
which were constructed within less than 6 
years. They found the labor; they found the 
material; ttiey were able to purchase the 
sites; they were able to make the surveys; 
they were able to prepare the blueprints; 
and they were able to complete all of these 
buildings 

Mr. McObeoob. Do you not believe that 
private industry and private property owners 
have suffered because of that? 

Mr. Habe. I do. 

Mr. MoQbeoob. You do not recommend the 
carrying on of that program? 

Mr. Habe. No; I do not think it will be 
necessary. I do not know that this program 
can be completed in less than 2 years, or in 
1% years, but Z think that the program for 
the next few years, as contrasted with the 
program for the past 4 years, should be re¬ 
versed; that is, instead of the Government 
obtaining priorities for the promotion of this 
program,.the priorities should be given to the 
people and to private Industry. 

That would be my answer. Mr. Chairman, 
to the question that you propounded to Mr. 
Hobbs, who preceded me. 

The Chaxbkan. Well, a statement to that 
effect has been placed in the record by Mr. 
Be 3 moldB, that that was his purpose. 

Mr. Habe. That completes my statement. 

The Chauusan. We thank you very much. 
We are glad to have your suggestions. 

Mr. Speaker, It will be observed that 
my remarks before the committee were 
not in behalf of a building at any specific 
point or at any specific office, but in 
behalf of a program that will include all 
eligible offices, not simply for my district, 
but for the entire country, I admit that 
If the committee recommends the in¬ 
auguration of the program suggested it 
will Include a building for every office In 
my district eligible under the law of 1926. 
According to the records of the Post 
Office Department the following offices 
in my district are now eligible; Belton, 
Edgefield, Plonea Path, Johnston. Liberty, 
McCormick, Ninety Six, Pelzer, Pickens, 
Piedmont. Saluda, Seneca, Walhalla, 
Westminster. Whitmire, and any other 
office that may have become eligible on 
January 1 or by the time the funds herein 
requested should be made available. 1 
sincerely trust the committee will change 
the program of 1928 when it authorized 
only one building for each congressional 
district per annum. To bring in a similar 
bill -now would be perfectly absurd, for if 
we undertake to follow that program it 
will require 15 years or longer before the 
present eligible offices In my district 
would all receive a building and by that 
time there would probably be a dozen 
more offices eligible. 

Referring further to the suggestion 
that the building at county seats should 
be large enough to accommodate other 
Federal agencies, I might suggest that in 
many places this would not be necessary 
for the reason they already have accom¬ 
modations for such agencies. I am 
pleading primarily for a suitable building 
at every second-class post office that is 
eligible under the policy adopted in 1926, 
regardless of any other agency, because I 
do not know of a single one of these 
offices but what would, with a Federal 
building, be able to render more efficient 
service to the public and in the long run 
be much cheaper for the Government. 
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Radio Ditcnisioii (hrer WLW, Gndimatir 
Obio^ on the World Front Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 1946 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following radio 
discussion over WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 20, 1946, in which Mr. Frank 
Scriven, national executive secretary of 
Amvets, participated: 

Mr. Chamberlain (the moderator). Five 
million American war veterans have returned 
home since the defeat of Germany and 
Japan. About that many more are still to 
come. The veterans' readjustment to civil¬ 
ian life, and the Nation's readjustment to 
them, is and will continue to be for some 
time one of our more Important problems. 

For an insight into this matter, today's 
broadcast of the World Front seeks the ad¬ 
vice and counsel of a spokesman for 
Amvets, the American Veterans of World 
War 11 He is Frank Scriven. national execu¬ 
tive secretary of Amvets, and himself a vet¬ 
eran of the war. Amvets Is the largest 
veterans' organization composed exclusively 
of men who took part in World War II. 
Welcome to the World Front, BAr. Scriven. 

Mr. Scriven. It Is my pleasure, represent¬ 
ing Amvets. to have had the honor of ap¬ 
pearing here with you. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Many Congressmen who 
returned to Washington the past week re¬ 
port that the voters are demanding some sort 
of congressional action about strikes. Do 
you believe that the majority of the people 
are actually greatly concerned about the 
Industrial-labor situation? 

Mr. Scriven. The strike situation has had 
an unhappy effect on the returning veteran. 
It has not been helpful In his readjustment 
to civilian life. He is deeply concerned and 
hopeful that a solution may soon be found. 

Mr. Chamberlain. A question now for our 
World Front guest observer. It's about the 
Q1 bill of rights. Mr. Scriven, what is 
Amvets' opinion of this measure? Does It 
go far enough in protecting the returned 
veteran? 

Mr. Scriven. Pew of us have forgotten the 
bonus march to Washington. We know 
what caused that mass agitation. It must 
not happen again. 

Thousands of veterans ha’^e been led to 
expect high-salaried jobs, money with which 
to buy homes, ample loans to finance new 
businesses. They were told that an educa¬ 
tion was open to them with all expenses paid. 

That was the so-called GI bill of rights— 
a grossly exaggerated piece of legislation. 

In spite of high promises, job-hxmting vet¬ 
erans are getting little help. Those who seek 
medical care often get pushed around. The 
same delay and confusion is experienced by 
men anxious to buy farms or open businesses 
of their own. 

It was reported to Amvets, in Illustration, 
that only 30 students of a group of 600 had 
been receiving their benefits under the bill 
at a university in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chamberlain. How about the housing 
provisions of the OI bill? 

Mr. Scriven. Red tape attached to the loan 
provisions for home ownership puts the vet¬ 
eran In the position of receiving a final O. K. 
to purchase his home 6 to 18 months after 
his original application. He Is extremely 
lucky, then, If It Is still available. On the 
home-ownership provision alone, Amvets* 
stand has been to endorse the pending Wag¬ 


ner-Ellender-Taft bill. This liberalizes the 
old FHA provisions, with priorities for vet¬ 
erans. And it Is to be retn.3mbered under the 
old FHA, homes were built and not with too 
much red tape Involved. If and when this 
bill Is passed, Amvets believes that as far 
as home ownership Is concerned, the present 
OI bill will be largely ignored by the veteran. 

Mr. Chamberlain. What is Amvets* posi¬ 
tion on the bonus question, Mr. Scriven? Do 
you advocate the payment of cash payments 
to all veterans regardless of injury. In other 
words, Is mere service in the Army or Navy 
enough to warrant payments of such cash 
benefits? 

Mr. Scriven. Amvets has not thought of 
a bonus. When we convened In Chicago 
last October, nobody mentioned the Idea. 
Amvets were preoccupied with such ques¬ 
tions as housing, jobs, and world security. 
The veteran feels his position should not be 
prejudiced by his service for country. A con¬ 
vention resolution adopted stated—a veteran 
applying for a civil-service job (city, county. 
State, or Federal) should be entitled to land 
the spot he would have attained If he had 
not been Inducted. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Today's guest observer 
on the World Front is Frank Scriven, na¬ 
tional executive secretary of the American 
Veterans of World War n, Amvets. 

Also joining our discussion is General Ed¬ 
monds. Milt Chase, and William H. Hessler. 

Sitting in at today's session of the World 
Front is Joseph Lelb, national legislative di¬ 
rector of Amvets, who accompanied Mr. 
Scriven on his trip to Cincinnati for this 
broadcast. 

Mr. Lelb Is also a veteran of the war. and 
was a well-known Washington free-lance 
writer before joining the Amvets' organi¬ 
zation. 

Right here, I would like to ask Mr. Lelb a 
question about Amvets* policy on the indus¬ 
try-labor matter. Has the organization 
taken a stand on this question? 

Mr. Leib. Amvets* position on this question 
was set forth last October at the national 
convention in Chicago. Our statement of 
principles includes the following passage: 
Amvets demands that both Industry and 
labor clean house and establish responsible 
leadership and labor-management policies 
and prooedurer based on merited mutual 
confidence and integrity. We believe that 
both industry and labor have a paramount 
duty to the American people to reestablish 
their faith by denouncing and removing 
from th^ir ranks and leadership professional 
racketeers, labor haters, labor agitators, re¬ 
gardless of what names they go by or what 
positions they occupy. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Let's return to our guest 
observer for more Information about the 
American Veterans of World War n. What 
is Amvets' program for the veteran? What 
are your long-range goals? 

Mr. Scriven. Amvets wishes to assist in 
building a bigger and better United States, 
in reestablishing the veteran when he re¬ 
turns to civilian life, in getting jobs, looking 
after the welfare of the veteran’s family, 
sponsoring education Amvets Is working 
for the greyest over-all bei eflts of the vet¬ 
eran of World War II, so long as such bene¬ 
fits are not prejudicial to the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

If Amvets does nothing more than bring 
back to this Nation a feeling of confidence 
in its democratic Government and in one’s 
fellow man, it will have served a great pur¬ 
pose. Amvets staunchly opposes a dog- 
eat-dog civilization in America. Amvets 
has polled its membership about peacetime 
military training. The verdict so far is in 
favor, but the returns are incomplete and 
not conclusive. 

Mr. Chase. Can you list some of Amvets* 
achievements to date on behalf of war vet¬ 
erans? 

Mr. Scriven. For the benefit of disabled 
soldiers, we have sponsored the procurement 


of the finest obtainable artificial appliances. 
Amvets* investigations resulted In the Jus¬ 
tice Department’s Indictment of many of 
the Nation's artificial-limb manufacturers. 

Amvets secured the elimination of the 
age limit under the educational provisions 
of the GI bill of rights. 

As for adequate howing facilities, at rea¬ 
sonable cost levels, Amvets is sponsoring a 
complete housing program, part of which 
is already enacted. Amvets has Initiated 
a program of securing present Government 
housing projects under a nonprofit, mutual 
corporation plan and that proposal is under 
consideration. Amvets has sponsored leg¬ 
islation to freeze the sales of such projects 
until Congress clarifies the veteran’s prefer¬ 
ential status. 

Concerning the preferential treatment of 
the veteran In surplus-property disposal. 
Amvet-sponsored legislation Is pending to 
investigate the disposition of the surplus to 
date, and to establish a system where the 
veteran's priority right has a meaning. 

As for the Veterans’ Administration—their 
lack of facilities and personnel—^Amvets 
influenced the passage of the needed appro¬ 
priations over the heads of the committee 
which had deleted Veterans’ Administration 
funds. 

Correspondence courses for hospitalized 
veterans. 

Mr. Scriven, how deep is the cleavage be¬ 
tween servicemen with combat experience 
and those who remained in this country or 
in other noncombat areas during the war? 

Mr. Scriven. The only type of rivalry 
Amvets has noticed between overseas vet¬ 
erans and the stay-at-homes Is the friendly 
type. There seems to be a full realization 
that a man in uniform served where he was 
told to serve—that orders were orders. Like¬ 
wise, a good many veterans who didn't get 
overseas repeatedly asked for field duty 
abroad—^but were kept at home. 

Mr. Chamberlain. How about the Army- 
Navy caste system, the strict separation of 
officers and enlisted men? Does It go too far. 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Scriven. "Enlisted men stiould have the 
privilege of being represented on courts 
martial, as defense counsel, trial judge advo¬ 
cate. or members of the court itself" was the 
wording of a resolution passed at the Amvet 
National Convention. This resolution was 
the only expression of feeling on this matter. 
Amvets' membership is made up of ex- 
offleers, ex-enlisted men and women. 
Whether they have been generals, admirals, 
or buck privates—^they become just plain 
Amvets. 

Mr. Chamberlain. What is Amvets* posi¬ 
tion on the recent demonstrations by home¬ 
sick Gl's all over the world? 

Mr. Scriven. Is our own home front so 
happy? Might hot GI demonstrations 
abroad be only an expression of desire to get 
home and help correct existing conditions? 
Has proper explanation been given by the 
diplomatic part of our Government? Has 
the whole story been told? These questions 
come to Amvets* minds. 

Amvets feels that every possible effort 
should be made to expedite the return to this 
country of the veterans whose points are 
sufficient to warrant their return. And this 
does not mean preferential treatment of a 
choice few. Amvets hopes that Regular 
Army personnel will take over the occupation 
job—men who want to make a career of 
soldiering. If return of those with sufficient 
points can only be accomplished by increased 
induction—then increase it. 

Amvets does not feel that the needs for 
occupation forces should in any way be 
jeopardized by the removal of necessary 
troops. But let the men know of these needs, 
if they are real. We only plead that Induc¬ 
tion and training programs be so expanded 
as to permit the eligible man’s retunaat the 
time of his eligibility. 
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National Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM A. BARREH 

or FBNN8TLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten¬ 
tion of the House of Representatives to 
the unanimous acceptance by many na¬ 
tionally known men of the proposed Na¬ 
tional Freedom Day as an annual holiday. 
As you know, I Introduced House Joint 
Resolution 77. paralleling Senate bill 40, 
requesting the President of the United 
States to designate February 1 as Na¬ 
tional Freedom Day, as an annual com¬ 
memoration of the signing of the Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation by President 
Lincoln. The same spirit underlies this 
bill as that which brought together the 
United Nations at the San Francisco 
Conference in June 1946. The late Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt*s secretary in January 
1945 wrote to the Citizens Committee for 
National Freedom Day that: 

Your celebration oX National Freedom Day 
this year transcends its usual signlflcance. 
It is more than a tribute to a great people 
and a great nation; it is a beacon to op- 
preseed peoples everywhere. The progress of 
Negroes in America since February l, 1860. 
only emphasizes to the world the possible 
achievements of free people in free countries 
everywhere. I know you will continue to 
make this example even more outstanding 
In the years and generations ahead. 

The idea of a National Freedom Day 
germinated in the brain of MaJ. R. R. 
Wright. Sr., of Philadelphia, born a slave 
90 years ago, whose rise in the educa¬ 
tional and financial fields has been phe¬ 
nomenal. It is characteristic of a deter¬ 
mined man to overcome aU obstacles of 
race hatred. Intolerance, and poverty; 
and Justly places him in a niche along¬ 
side of Booker Washington and George 
Washington Carver. He has worked 
tirelessly in the interest of this National 
Freedom Day and at last his efforts are 
on the threshold of fruition. 

The major attended the recent Ban 
Francisco Conference as the official rep¬ 
resentative of the National Freedom Day 
Association and was graciously received 
by many of the dignitaries of the various 
nations. 

He was admitted to all the conferences 
except the closed committee meetings, 
and a luncheon in his honor was given by 
a number of bankers in Ban Francisco. 

Qov. Ellis Amall, of Georgia, and 
Governor Meadows, of West Virginia, 
have endorsed the proposed holiday. 
Governor Meadows appointed the pre^- 
dent of West Virginia State College as a 
delegate to the 1945 Freedom Day cele¬ 
bration in Philadelphia in 1945. Letters 
were received by Major Wright from 
two-thirds of the Governors of the United 
States, endorsing National Freedom Day, 
by sending delegates to the Philadelphia 
conference. Both houses of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania have 
unanimously adopted the House Joint 
Resolution 77, and Governor Martin of 


Pennsylvania has issued his Proclama¬ 
tion setting aside February 1 as National 
Fteedom Day. 

Eighteen Members of Congress wrote 
commendatory tetters to Major Wriidit 
The following tetters are typical of the 
letters received from many of the Mem¬ 
bers of both Houses: 

Ukxted States Sxzcatx, Committxx 

ON AOBlCXaTtnUB AND FORSSTXT, 

April 2t, ms, 

Mr. R. R. Weight, Sr.. 

President, Citizens Committee, 

Citizens and Southern Bank and 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dear Mr. Wright: I have your letter of 
April 25 ezpreeeing the interest of your or¬ 
ganization in the bill before the present Con¬ 
gress which is the same as Senate Joint 
Resolution 153 introduced in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress by my good friend, the for¬ 
mer Senator, James Davis. 

I enclose a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 
40 which I am advised is the measure to 
which you refer. I always held Senator Davis 
In high esteem and had great confidence in 
his judgment. Furthermore. 1 think this 
resolution embodies a constructive move and 
it will have my support and my vote if it 
reaches the floor of the Senate for such ac¬ 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur Capper. 


E xe c ut i v e Dbpaetmznt, 
Atlanta, January 9, mS, 
MaJ. R. R. WxxaKT, 8r., 

President, Citizens Committee, CitU 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Major Wrxort: February I marks the 
anniversary of the adoption of the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. It is an 
occasion upon which aU Americans might 
profitably think upon two things. 

First, that It is good that our country is a 
country of freemen, dedicated to the ideal 
that everywhere in the world aU men must 
be free. Second, that harmony and mu¬ 
tual understanding between all races in this 
country is necessary and can he achieved by 
eoonomio fair play and by mutual forbear¬ 
ance. 

I am sure that thoee attending this cele¬ 
bration are mindful of these two things and 
are prepared to help maintain them. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Ellis Arnall, 

Governor. 

Statx or Maryland. 

Mr. R. R. WRIGHT, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citi¬ 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mr. Wrxobt: I have your letter this 
morning advertising that National Freedom 
Day will he celebrated on Thursday, January 
81. 1946. and February 1, 1946. You may be 
sure that 1 am pleased to cooperate as I 
have in the past because I feel that the move¬ 
ment which you are eponeorlng la of such 
inoaloulahle good that it gives great impetua 
to the most desirable race relation!. 

We have been so fortunate as to have two 
able representatives. Messrs. Willard W. 
Allen and Joeiah F. Henry, jr., and I would 
like very much to dealgnate them again this 
year. Both of them, inoldentally, hold im¬ 
portant poeitlons in our State administra¬ 
tion and, for that reason, 1 fed! would very 
capably represent the dtlxenry on the oooa- 
elon of your meeting. 

With compliments pf the season, X am 
Sincerely yours, 

HxiBxaT R. O'CoNOE, 

Governor, 


Ooimxas or the United STAiBa, 

Houbb or Repbbsemtativbs, 
Washington, D, C„ January 17, 1946, 
Maj. R. R. WiiaHT, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citizens 
and Southern Bank and Trust Build¬ 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dbae Major Weisht: It has given me much 
pleasure to learn that the Honorable Wil¬ 
liam A. Barrett, Member of Congrese from 
the First Pennsylvania District, has intro¬ 
duced in the House of Representatives. 
House Joint Resolution 77. requesting the 
President to proclaim February 1 as National 
Freedom Day. 

X recall your visit at my olllce some months 
ago and the interest which you expressed in 
this proposal at that time, and I want you 
to know that Mr. Barrett's resolution will 
have my active su pport and that I will gladly 
cooperate with him In Rny way I can in 
efforts to bring about Its enactment. 
Sincerely 3 rours. 

Hesbert J. McOlinchst, 

Member of Congress. 

CoNORBsa or the United States, 

HOXTSB or REPRBSBNTAllVm. 

Washington, D. C., January 15,1946, 
Maj. R. R. Wright, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citizens 
and Southern Bank and Trust Build¬ 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear BIajor Wright; 1 have been interested 
to note that the Honorable William A. Bar¬ 
rett. who represents the First Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, has Introduced in 
the House of Representatives House Joint 
Resolution 77. requesting the President of 
the United Btatee to designate February 1 as 
National Freedom Day, to commemorate an¬ 
nually the signing of the Emancipation Proc¬ 
lamation by President Lincoln. 

Being aware of yemr Interest and of your 
activities in the National FVeedom Day move¬ 
ment. I take this occasion to assure you that 
the proposal has my hearty support, and it 
will afford me pleastire to cooperate In every 
way possible in bringing aboht the adoption 
of this resolution. 

Sincerely yours. 

WnxiAM T. Oranaman. 

CONQRXBS OF THE UNXTXD STATES, 

House of Rsfebsentatives, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1946. 
Maj. R. B. Weight. Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citi¬ 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mt Dear Major Weight: With reference 
to 3 rour Interest fn the establishment of a 
National Freedom Day, to be celebrated on 
February 1,1 wish to advise that I fully con¬ 
cur in the provisions provided In the reso¬ 
lution Introduced in the House of Represent¬ 
atives by the Honorable William A. Baerett* 
to proclaim February 1 as National Freedom 
Day. 

You have my personal assurances that 1 
shall render every assistance in the enact¬ 
ment of House Joint Resolution 77. 
Sincerely yours, 

John Edward Breudan. 


Congress of the United States, 

House of Bbpbbbentativxs, 
Washington, D. C. January 22, 1946. 
Maj. R. R. WixoBT. Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citi¬ 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mt Dear Major Wriobt: As I know of your 
grsat interest in the establidament of a Na¬ 
tional Preadom Day, to bs cMebrated on 
February 1, it is with pleasure that 1 advias 
you of my intention to wholeheartedly sup¬ 
port the resolution introduced in the House 
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ol BepresentatlVM by the Honorable Wzzxxak 
A. Bariett requesting the President to pro- 
olstm Pebruary 1 as National* Freedom Day. 

I shall be happy to cooperate in any way 
possible with Mr. Basskr. and other Members 
of the House who axe interested in this pro¬ 
posal. and I trust it will be possible to bring 
about the enactment of House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 77. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely. 

WZLLZAM J. OaiEN. Jr., 

Member of Congress, 


LIST OP OOVSENOIS WKO HAVE APPROVED 

RSTABLlBKMBXfT OP NATIONAL FREEDOM 

DAT 

Oov. Ghauncey Sparks. Alabama; Gtov. 
Earl Warren. Calilomia; Oov. John C. Vivian. 
Connecticut; Oov. Walter W. Bacon. Dela¬ 
ware; Oov. Dwight H. Oreen. Illinois; Oov. 
Ralph F. Oates. Indiana; Oov. Robert D. Blue, 
Iowa; Oov. Jimmie H. Davis, Louisiana; Oov. 
Horace Hildreth, Maine, Oov. Herbert R. 
O'Oonor, Alaryland; Oov. M. Q. Sharpe, South 
Dakota; Oov. Jim McCord. Tennessee; Oov. 
Mortimer R. Proctor.^ Vermont; Oov Edward 
Martin. Pennsylvania; Oov. Raymond E. 
Baldwin, Connecticut: Oov. William M. Tuck. 
Virginia; Oov. Clarence W. Meadows. West 
Virginia: Oov. Lester C. Htrnt. Wyoming: 
Oov. Maurice J. Tobin, Massachusetts; Oov. 
Harry F. Kelly. Michigan; Oov. Phil M. Don¬ 
nelly. Missouri; Oov. Sam C. Ford. Montana; 
Oov. Dwight Oriswold. Nebraska; Oov. 
Charles M. Dale. New Hampshire: Oov. Wal¬ 
ter S. Edge, New Jersey; Oov. John J. Demp¬ 
sey. New Mesico: Oov. Frank J. Lausche. 
Ohio: Oov. Earl SneU. Oregon; Oov. John O. 
Pastore, Rhode Island; Oov. Ellis Arnall. 
Georgia. 

Congress op the United States. 

House op Representatives. 
MaJ. R. R. WRIGHT, Sr.. 

President, Citizens Committee, 

Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Major WRiokr: Reference is made to 
your letter relative to the Joint resolution 
introduced in Congress by Representative 
William A. Barrett to make February 1 the 
anniversary of the passage and signing of the 
thirteenth amendment by President Lincoln 
National Freedom Day. 

It is quite natural and appropriate at a 
time like this, when our boys are giving of 
themselves so unselfishly in order that all 
men and women may walk the earth as free 
people, for us to dedicate by definite act our 
belief in the high and lofty principles of 
freedom. I think I imderatand in some 
small degree what this occasion means to 
you and your race, its significance, and what 
it commemorates. Americans everywhere 
are more conscious than ever of what liberty 
implies to the average man. 

National Freedom Day could serve a real 
purpose by focusing the attention of all the 
people on the advantages of freedom and 
the imperative need of vigilance If our liber¬ 
ties are to be protected from attack, either 
directly or by subtle means. 

Your interest in bringing this matter to 
my attention is appreciated. 

Yours sincerely. 

Samuel K. McConnell. Jr. 

Mr. Speaker, the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment has issued the thirteenth amend¬ 
ment stamp in recognition of this day. 
the design for which was selected by that 
great humanitarian, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

The outstanding proponent of this Na¬ 
tional Freedom Day is MaJ. R. R. Wright. 
Sr., president of the Qtizens Committee 


for a National Freedom Day. Major 
Wright, a most striking personality, has 
been a leader and a great credit to the 
Negro people. The Morning News, of Sa¬ 
vannah, on March 27.1045, had a synop¬ 
sis of the April 1945 Reader’s Digest con¬ 
densation of an article from the Progres¬ 
sive. The biographical sketch of this 
enterprising 90-year-old man which ap¬ 
peared in the Reader’s Digest reads as 
follows: 

“Marsa, Tell *Em We're Rising’* 
(Condensed from the Progressive) 

(By Webb Waldron) 

THR EXTRAOROINART CAREER OP RICHARD R. 

WRIGHT, RORN A SLAVE, AND NOW LEADING 

NEGRO BANXUER OP THE UNITED STATER 

When Richard Robert Wright had taught 
school for 60 years he decided to quit. Bom 
a slave, he had risen to be president of a 
Negro college in the South, a distinguished 
member of his race. Now he thought he'd 
better give younger teachers a chance. But 
Wright was only retiring from teaching, not 
from life. 

*'For years I had been telling my graduates 
to get into business,** he says. “But they 
would come back and tell me there were too 
many handicaps for a Negro. 1 realiaed that 
the worst handicap was a firm belief among 
both whites and Negroes that the Negro 
hadn’t any head for business. I thought it 
was up to me to disprove it.** 

So at 66 Wright became a banker. That 
was in 1021. Today at 00. a trim, vigorous 
man with fine-cut features, white hair, and 
sharp dark eyes. Wright is the leading Negro 
banker of the United States, president of the 
CltlEens & Southern Bank A Trust Co., ol 
Philadelphia. He thinks that his best years 
are stUl ahead. 

Every working day from 8:30 to 6 o’clock 
Wright sits in his small, crowded office, busy 
with telephone, correspondence, Negro and 
white callers discussing loans and payments, 
the affairs of his race. 

To get the full drama of this man’s accom¬ 
plishments. glance back to the day more than 
80 years ago when news of Negro freedom 
came to a south Georgia plantation. Har¬ 
riet. Dick Wright’s mother, went to her mis¬ 
tress. **Are we really free?’* she said fear¬ 
fully. Reassured, she gathered up her chil¬ 
dren and wandereU, afoot, 800 milee north¬ 
ward. After many months, near Atlanta, she 
found a school that had been opened to 
teach Negro children to read and write. 
Dick, then aged 11, entered at once. 

One day the head of the Freedmen’s Bu¬ 
reau. Gen. O. O. Howard, visited the school. 
**What message shall I take from you chil¬ 
dren to the people in t^'e North who are help¬ 
ing you?’* he asked. A boy rose in the back 
row “Massa, tell ’em we’re rising!’’ 

That striking answer of little Dick Wright 
reached the ears of John Qreenleaf Whittier, 
fighter for luman liberty, and Whittier im¬ 
mortalized the phrase in his poem. Howard at 
Atlanta. Thousands of times the words of 
Dick Wright have been repeated in lectures, 
sermons, and songs. They became the 
slogan of a rising race. 

Dick Wright pushed on through school, 
finally graduated from Atlanta University. 
Then he started a school of his own for Negro 
children, tuition 60 cents a month. One day 
a mother came with 26 cents—one ‘'ition,** 
she said, half the money for her little girl's 
first month’s schooling. Boon she brought 
in the other 26, making it ''tuition.*’ 

When Dick Wright was appointed first 
president of Georgia State College for Ne¬ 
groes, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sent him a 
message: “BCan, you’re not rising, you’re 
risen!** Wright was president of that col¬ 
lege for 80 years, lighting for the right of 
Negro boya and girls to an education not 


only in handicrafts and farming, but in sci¬ 
ence. languages, and the arts. 

Then came the decision to start a bank. 
In his teaching days Wright had organised a 
national Negro teachers' association. Now he 
wrote several hundred Negro teachers ail over 
the United States, asking whether they’d like 
to buy shares in a new bank to be owned and 
rim by Negroes. Entirely on his name he 
raised $166260. Then he visited various cities 
to determine where to locate the bank. 
Finally he fixed on Philadelphia. To a man. 
the leading bankers of Philadelphia advised 
him against it. There were enough banks in 
Philadelphia, they assured him, and besides 
he didn’t know anjrthing about banking. 
“That Just made me determined to go ahead,” 
says Wright. 

He had three grown sons, all college grad¬ 
uates. and he persuaded the youngest, Eman- 
uefl, to Join him in the banking adventure. 
Father and son enrolled in a course in bank¬ 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania. Mean¬ 
while. Wright bought and remodeled an old 
building in a s^lon of Philadelphia that was 
predominantly Negro. 

The Citizens and Southern opened with 
$125,000 capital and 800 Negro stockholders. 
From the start Wright used his bank as a 
means of creating better relations between 
white and colored people. For instance, the 
streets in that area were unpaved. Wright 
got up a petition to the city fathers which 
was signed by hundreds of people, black and 
white. Ultimately the district got everything 
it asked for. pavements, street lights, traffic 
lights. “’That bank is the best thing that 
ever came into this part of town,” said a 
white shopkeeper. 

Wright promotes thrift among the people 
of his district, colored and white. **Th^ Ne¬ 
gro is often said to be thriftless and unre¬ 
liable.” he says, “but as a banker I have 
never been able to see any difference between 
white and Negro. There are thrifty and 
thriftless people among them both in about 
the same proportions.” 

He encourages Individual initiative by 
lending money to ambitious youngsters. One 
time four young white men came to ask his 
advice about starting a hat factory. “1 
looked them over. They bad saved about 
$400,” he says. “I told them when they had 
their plans ready to come back and tell me 
what they needed. Ultimately I lent those 
boys $10,000. They made good, and paid back 
every cent of it.” 

Another man who wanted to start a sweater 
factory looked all over the city for credit 
before he came to Wright. *T thought he 
had character.” Wright told me. "Character 
is more important than collateral. So I lent 
him $300 to get started. Last year that man 
banked $219,000 with us.” 

Dozens of small Negro enterprises in Phila¬ 
delphia, such as laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments, groceries, bakeries, and 
schools, have got started or survived crises 
by the help of Wright’s bank. 

“Of course, there are handicaps for the 
Negro in business.” Wright said, “but 1 always 
say to a yoimg man starting out. ‘Don't have 
a chip on your shoulder, don’t be aggressive. 
Go ahead straightforwardly as if you expected 
to be treated like anybody else, and you 
usually will be. Your ability and honesty 
will do more to put you ahead than your 
color, will hold you back. 

“In the South it’s different.” he told me. 
“But the South today is going ahead more 
rapidly than the North in tolerance and fair 
play for the Negro. I predicted 26 years ago 
that this would be true, and it is. ” 

The president of a large downtown Phila¬ 
delphia bank, after telling me that he’d be 
proud to walk up Broad Street with Wright 
because he admired him so much as a man. 
added hesitantly, "But I don’t think he’s 
hardboiled enough to be a good banker. 
Why the other day the Major”—evei 7 body 
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cftlls Wright ^Major** because he was a pay¬ 
master with that rank in the Spanlsh-Amert- 
can War~>**the Major came Is pere asking 
my adrlce about making a certain loan. 
*Major/ X said. *you*d be eraay to make such 
a loan. That man ha8n*t got anything!'" 

I repeated this remark to Wright, •Well,** 
he said, "maybe Ill make that loan anyway. 
I think the man has character." 

A member of Wright's board of directors 
told me that sometimes when the board has 
turned down a loan Wright goes ahead any¬ 
way. 

"Of^ course " the Major commented, "every 
bank in the world gets fooled on borrowers 
and loses money, but It's a curious thing that 
on those loans we've never lost a cent." 

One time a group of Negro professional 
m n formed a corporation, borrowed money 
from Wright's bank, hired a manager, and 
started a laundry. It looked like a sura 
thing. But the management was bad, and 
the business failed. Since it was a corpora¬ 
tion, no Individual was liable for the debt. 
Yet the incorporators raked up all available 
assets and repaid the bank in full. "I failed 
to make sure the company had good man¬ 
agement," Wright says. "But my estimate 
of the character of those men was right." 

Loans to churches are often considered by 
banks In the nature of charity. Wright's 
bank has loaned money to over 100 Negro 
churches in and around Philadelphia, and 
every obligation has been met. 

Eecently he called In go white business¬ 
men who had banked with him for yeays 
and asked if they had any kicks or sugges¬ 
tions. "Yes, I have a kick," one of them 
said. "Why did you ask only white men here 
today? The next time get some Negro busi¬ 
nessmen. too. We're all dealing with you 
together." Wright's ceaseless efforts to break 
down barriers between the races in a business 
way has bad its effect. 

In the 1833 banking crises, the CiUaens Si 
Southern was one of the first Philadelphia 
banks to reopen. "Some of those big down¬ 
town banks whose presidents had advised 
me to stay out of bank*ag," said the Major 
with a humorous squint, "didn’t reopen at 
all" 

Today the bank’s $135 shares are worth 
$143 in open market. The bank has some 
10,000 Keiro depositors, 1.000 white deposi¬ 
tors. Total deposits are $3312,000. A small 
bank for a big town, perhaps, but a big 
bank in Its implications for the Negro peoiide. 
Today the United States has 11 Negro banks. 
The other 10 are in the South. 

On the wall of Wright’s oAoe is a photo¬ 
graph of the first meeting of the National 
Negro Bankers Association, which Wright or¬ 
ganised. Here is a picture of the airplane 
that Wright bought In 1080 and sent, with a 
Negro crew, on a good-will flight to Haiti 
and then on a trip around the Negro col¬ 
leges in the South. Tliat trip did much to 
promote the enlistment of Negro youth In 
our air forcea. 

And here Is a picture of this year’s oele- 
bratlon of National Freedom Day. the day on 
which President Llnooln signed the joint 
resolution of Ocmgress prop^ng the thir¬ 
teenth amendment, and thus Insured the 
legal end of slavery. The major originated 
the Idea of celebrating this day<—February 1— 
and already it is observed In many States. 
As he and his associates conceive it. National 
Freedom Day is not only a celebration of 
Negro freedom but a day to challenge bond¬ 
age everywhere, to assert the right to freedom 
of all men. 

So. "Tell them we are rising" has a con¬ 
stantly widening meaning as the major re¬ 
peats it. 

Mr. Speaker, the Morning News of 
Savannah lUso stated that as president of 
Georgia State College, Professor Wright 
was esteemed by all the white people who 


knew him. which is also true in Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Our late Presitlent, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, was the first sponsor of this 
bill, and at that time Mr. Truman Joined 
heartily in the request that the President 
proclaim F^ruary 1 as a National Free¬ 
dom Day. 

It is interesting to note that President 
Truman on December 26, 1645, signed 
Public Law 390, calling for public ob¬ 
servance of January 5, 1646, in honor of 
George Washington Carver, the noted 
Negro scientist. The President’s procla¬ 
mation also calls lor the display of flags 
on all Qoveniment buildings in com¬ 
memoration of the scientist’s achieve¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be the 
author and sponsor of this bill and to be 
Included in the list of Members of Con¬ 
gress who have already given written and 
verbal support to this proposed annual 
National Freedom Day. 


A Book That Should Be PuUif hed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.JEltRYVOORHlS 

OF CAUVOXNXA 

IN THE HOU8B OF RXFRlSBNTA'nVBS 

Tuesdlay, January 22,1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a manuscript of a book 
which sets forth the full story of the 
machinations of the I. Q. Farben In¬ 
dustry of Germany as an integral part 
of the Hitler war machine which up to 
date has not been published. 

This book was written by Howard W. 
Ambruster, of Westfield, N. J., a man who 
has spent a great part of his life col¬ 
lecting the facts about the operations 
of this and other great cartels. Publisher 
after publisher has praised this book in 
the highest of terms, tentatively agreed 
to publish it, and then for reasons never 
clearly set forth, decided to reject it. 
This has happened so many times as to 
make no conclusion possible excepting 
that it is due to extreme pressure from 
the powerful Interests associated with 
this huge cartel and to the likelihood that 
these interests would press suits against 
the publisher, using some of the great 
resources at their command for this 
purpose. 

Over and over it has been stated by 
people competent to judge that the ma¬ 
terial contained in this book is not sub¬ 
ject to suit tor libel, but there is ap¬ 
parently fear that although the suits 
would ultimately be won by the publish¬ 
ing houses, the pressure against publica¬ 
tion has so far been sufficiently strong to 
prevent any publisher from ^vlng this 
information to the American people. 

1 am pUclng these remarks in the Con- 
oanszoNAL Ricorb primarily because of 
my faith in the publishers of America 
and my belief that the time cannot be 
far distant when one of them at least 
will be couxageous ^ough to publish 
this book. My interest in the matter is 


naturally not one of concern over what 
hap|)ena to Mr. Ambruster’s manuscript, 
but rather with the importance of an 
adequate exposition of the operation of 
csurMa, parttculaxiy the grandfather of 
all cartels, namdly the one presided over 
by I. O. Farben and still a powerful fac¬ 
tor in world industry and politics. 

To indicate some of the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by publishing house editors about 
the book, I quote directly here from a 
number of their reports. Each of the 
following reports is from a different pub¬ 
lishing house and all of them are sub¬ 
stantial companies well known through¬ 
out America. 

Is full of dynamite. The author names 
nam$a-HUicl some of the names are in very 
high places Indeed. The material appears to 
be well documented and I found It absorbing 
reading. 

It is an absorbing and important story 
that deserves an early and widespread pub¬ 
lication. * * * A tremendous contribu¬ 

tion to peace for America and security lor 
the ordinary man in the world. 

Astounding revelations of the activities of 

l. O. Farben * * * a book that should 

be read and pondered by every intelligent 
American today who has made up his mind 
that the mistakes of tbs past quarter of a 
century ahould not be repeated. 

Ambruster has done a magnificent job of 
uncovering the very Important facts which 
have made the book possible. 

The book contains a bombshell the detona¬ 
tion of which may help to prevent World War 

m. 

All agreed that the material is significant 
and that Mr. Ambruater’s contribution is an 
extremely valuable one. 

One publisliing house went even fur¬ 
ther and wrote to Mr. Ambruster the fol¬ 
lowing letter concerning publication of 
the book: 

This will say "thank yo3" for your thought¬ 
ful and courteous letter of November 8 . We, 
too. are delighted that everything Is working 
out so well in connection with the forthcom¬ 
ing publication of Hitler’s Tar Baby. There 
are a lew things to be decided and then we 
will be in a position to determine tbs month 
of publication. We fully appreciate your 
reasons for wanting the book published as 
early as possible. Bearing that In mind, but 
more Important, thinking of the best inter¬ 
ests of the book, we wiU arrange a time of 
publication which wiU enable the book to 
have every help In getting properly started. 

However, the considerations which no 
doubt influence the publishers against 
putting out the book are summed up in 
part of a letter written by attorneys for 
one of the publiBhers. 

The reason you have had so many rejec¬ 
tions on this book and the reason why we 
ourselves do not want to publish it has 
nothing to do with our feeling about the 
veracity of the facts involved. My own 
hunch Is that everything that Ambruster has 
written 1b probably true, but it is equally 
apparent that there would be not one but 
a number of expsnsivr lawsuits involved and 
that the cost of publishing the book would 
be far beyond any profits which might ac¬ 
crue from that publioation. X don’t mean 
by that that I think the auita would be lost: 
I merely mean that our lawyers' fees in de- 
fonding those suits would run to stagger¬ 
ing sums. Some day 1 hope our court sys¬ 
tem will be changed so that an unsuccesaful 
plaintiff has to pay the defendant's legal 
lees; that would make the publioation of a 
book like Ambruster’• a practical under¬ 
taking. 
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At this point I should like to insert the 
full text of two letters written to Mr. 
Ambruster by Amos 8. Basel and Nathan 
Frankel, both of them competent attor¬ 
neys who had examined the book with 
care in order to determine whether or 
not any of the material therein was libel¬ 
ous. A considerable number of other let¬ 
ters of similar Import are available and 
could be submitted as well. 

Dbab Mi. Amhustju: I have read your 
book. Treaeon’s Peace, for libel. I have ex¬ 
amined the documentation upon which the 
facte therein stated, are baaed. In my opin¬ 
ion. the book U entirely free from any librtoiie 
•tatemente and could be published Immedi¬ 
ately without any fear whataoever on the 
part of anyone connected with ite publica¬ 
tion that an action for Ubel could be sus¬ 
tained. 

I might add that 1 represent a stockhold¬ 
ers* committee of the Standard OU Co. (Mew 
Jersey). which committee was formed for the 
express purpose of fighting the management's 
cartel policy. In connection with said work. 
1 have had I. G. Farben upon American in¬ 
dustry and I can autiioritatively state that 
your book is a truthfiil and accurate picture 
of the operations of Farben and its American 
aflUiates. 

In the event any publisher who is inter¬ 
ested in your manuscript wishes any further 
Information from me regarding my opinion 
in this matter, please don't have him hesitate 
to caU upon me at any time. 

Sincerely. 

Aifos 8 . basil. 


Deai Mr. Ambrustxr: The question you 
have asked me, whether the publication in 
book form of your manuscript concerning 
I. G. Farben and other cartels would or would 
not be followed by a suit for libel by persons 
unfavorably mentioned, may be answered 
simply. 

The episodes recited in your study are 
obviously baaed on facts brought to light dur¬ 
ing hearings of legislative committees or in 
reports of official bodies made matters of 
public record and available generally. The 
copy which I had the privilege and pleasure 
of reading was annotated with marginal nota¬ 
tions in pencil, indicating next to each state¬ 
ment aiteged as a fact the particular source. 
I understand that at your home you have 
on hand, available for anyone^ inspection, 
all the documents constituting the source 
from which you have pieced together the 
whole story 1 assume that in no case has 
It been necessary for you to go beyond the 
documented facts. Some of the facts I recall 
having msrself read in the public press and 
elsewhere. 

Under the circumstances, the puMication 
of such material, if it constitutes a fair 
transcript of the report of a legislative, ex¬ 
ecutive, or Judicial body, is deemed privi¬ 
leged in this Jurisdiction, and immune from 
attack as a libel in a civil suit for damages, 
regardless of the truUi or falsity of particular 
allegationa made during the course of the 
hearing or report. 

Any prospective publisher d your mahu- 
soript could assure himself against the suc- 
ceiMul outcome of a possible action In libel 
by having his attorney simplg check the ref¬ 
erences you have supplied. In border-line 
statements, where he might be in doubt as 
to whether they constitute a fair comment or 
transcnript of the public proceeding, the doubt 
might be resolved by a change in terminology. 

My best wishes for the early publication of 
your valuable work. 

Sincerely, 

MATBAN FIAMKIL. 

X wish Also to quotg from the IxKiy of s 
letter written by Mr. T. H. Tetens, author 
of the book called Know Your Enemy. 


Tetens is a distinguished anti-Nazi Ger¬ 
man scholar who escaped from Germany 
after a number of arrests by the Nazis, 
and is now director of the library on Ger¬ 
manic and related problems at Columbia 
University: 

As I told you repeatedly, I am of the Opin¬ 
ion that Mr. Ambruster'e book about the I. G. 
Farben octopus in the United States should 
under any circumstances be published and 
widely distributed in the United States. The 
Allied efforts to destroy the industrial ap¬ 
paratus of the I. G. Farben in Germany do 
not solve the problem with which Mr. Am- 
bfuster deals in bis book. What l^rolessor 
Foerster said years ago about pan-Germanism 
holds good for this hook—we have to defeat 
them militarily on the battlefields of Europe 
and poUtlcaUy In the United States. 

Provided that the most important plants 
of the 1. G. Farben octopus in Germany are 
destroyed or transferred to Russia or other 
European countries as reparations, neverthe¬ 
less the powerful world-wide octopus of the 
1. G. Farben is stUl in existence. This is 
exactly wbat Mr. Ambruster says in his book, 
by proving how the I. G. Farben resumed 
their dangerous economic and poUtical activ¬ 
ities after the First World War. We know to¬ 
day that the I. G. Farben agents, the “syn¬ 
thetic American citizens,** as Ambruster calls 
them, are more firmly entrenched in the 
United States than ever before. In addition 
to that, long before the military collapse the 
I. G. Farben center in Germany transferred 
Its best experts, its formulas, assets, and all 
its political and economic secret plans to 
Spain and Argentina. This development is 
the more dangerous because there are only a 
very few persons who are able to look behind 
this smoke screen. 

There is no doubt that the I. G. Farben 
stooges in the United States are the chief 
backers of the anti-Russian, anti-British, and 
pro-German propaganda in this country. 
Mr. Ambruster should stress this point more 
emphatically than he does in his manuscript. 

1 here repeat the suggestions which I made 
during our conference: 

1. The introducing chapter should be ex¬ 
tended and should show the black records of 
the world-wide I. G. Farben conspiracy. The 
thesis Is that this 1. Q. Farben plot in favor 
of pan-Germanism could not have been so 
complete without the tremendous economic 
and pcdltioal support of tbe I. G. Farben in- 
fiuenee in the United States. 

2. The following chapters should show the 
record of the I. O. Farben machinations in 
the United States. These chapters of the 
manuscript need hardly any «hanges. They 
deal with tbe I. O. Farben record dmlng the 
First World War and with their maneuver 
under the leadership of Herman Metz to get 
their assets back during the twenties. 

8. The third part of the book should show 
the extensive p^tlcal and economic corrup¬ 
tion of the I. G. Farben in tbe United States. 
These chapters are a main part of Mr. 
Ambruster'e present manuscript. On some 
places I think it should be somewhat short¬ 
ened. and lengthy documents should be taken 
out and form part of the appendix. 

4. The concl u ding chafsbu should wind up 
vdth ap accusation of ths I. G. Farben pro¬ 
moter! In the United States and with an 
effective warning to the American public not 
to overlook the inevitable third plot of the 
I. G. Farben octopus and pan-Germanism. 

The book should be published as soon as 
possible. Z am convinced that It could serve 
as an Important weapon In our fight as long 
as the vital economlo and polltioal problems 
have not yet been settled. I have no doubt 
that this book will exercise decisive Influence 
on American public optnion. Makers of pub¬ 
lic opinion, su^ as Journalists and com¬ 
mentators. will be strengthened and uplifted 
by the facts presented in Mr. Ambruster’s 
book. They will understand why certain 


American monopollats and their agents are 
so eager today to revive Germany's industry. 

The publication of this book would be sn 
effective political action, and you would have 
done a grand Job. 

Sincerely yours, 

T. H. TXtxns. 

Mr. Speaker, as 1 stated earlier. It is 
my confident belief that the day will 
come when the material contained in 
this manuscript will be made available 
to the American people. It will be a 
monument to the courage of some pub¬ 
lishing house when this happens. It is 
evid^t from the material which 1 have 
included, even in this brief ^tension of 
remarks, that the book is not libelous, 
that it is of great value as a source of 
Information, and that only threats and 
attempted intimidation have so far 
caused it not to be published. For such 
a situation to continue indefinitely would 
be a sad commentary on freedom of 
speech and the press in the United States. 


Good-Neighbor Policy in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OP WZ8T VIBOXMIA 

XM THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker. I submit for 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House a copy of a letter received from a 
United States soldier in Korea. 

It tells a sordid story, and is another 
link in the long chain of evidence that 
the good-neighbor policy of the admin¬ 
istration has failed in its objectives. 
However, for some reason unknown to 
most of us, we continue wasting good 
American dollars and materials. 

The letter follows: 

Kokea, January 2. 

DEAR Szr: The article you encloaed with 
your recent letter concerning the meeting at 
Moscow, and the reactions of the Koreans to 
such, exposes some of the mistakes and farces 
of our leaders very mildly. One could spend 
a lifetime Itemizing similar cases and much 
worse ones after being in the service and over¬ 
seas for a time. 

This very day the Government is spending 
millions of dollars building roads, airfields, 
petroleum storage, pipe lines, buildings, 
streets and sidewalks, and all aorta of non- 
mentlonables right here in Korea which will 
all be outright gifts to a people who don't 
even care for them and the modern living of 
our Western World. That is not to apeak of 
the Uves and years of many of the servioe- 
men’B wasted years. At the very same time 
we find crowds, mobs, and numerous pOUtl- 
eal faetions carrying on demonatrattona in 
the street with banners reading Independ¬ 
ence or Death. 

Meanwhile, a goodly number of GI's have 
been knifed, beaten to death, and the rest are 
all confined ta their bUlets by a curfew, by 
8 o'clock in the evening after working all day 
on the afore-mentioned comforts, under con¬ 
stant danger of being knifed or stoned by 
independence-seeking Koreans. 

That Is the story after we were greeted 
with "Welcome" eigne and "Americans— 
Angela of Peace." Next they unloaded old 
•tooks of Junk for eouvenir-seeklng Tanks at 
ridiculously high prices. By this time they 
may have run out of stock and have plenty 
of yen baled from profits realized from black 
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aiftrksUiig of our Cksvomment nwrrtMundtoo 
Bm% o?«r here for **our deer bof«." 

Some dey we Ubeimtote of the world will 
get everyone Uberated, tout only to return to 
our own great land to find It end our wealth 
well spent away, dissipated and eoattered all 
over the faoe of the globe. 

Right now I have but one ambition and 
that ia to get out of here. I hope to leave 
here and any time now atfeber on points or 
my d yeaca' aervioe. Of oourse many maa 
with as ffttte as a year’s sarvloe have gone 
home. They are the ones who were *'uiifor- 
tunate** and oouldn*t get In the service* they 
were married, they bad ehlidren, or worked 
long hours m wer plants at time and a half 
and double time thus emuiulng great reapoii- 
slhltttlsB. We* who aiu alngla* apparently 
have no raiponaibUtty and have plenty uf 
time lor our future. That la Just a vague 
picture of wha«. we have fought for not to 
speak of what we are goiag hacdc to. 

We have had snow oh the ground tor quite 
aome time and it is flying quite thick now. 
Ttie wlnda mueh stronger and mueh oOM- 
er and damper than we have in West Vir« 
gtoitoL They seem to originate In Manchuria 
and have a terrific cutting power. 

I hope to return and aee you soon. 

Sincerely. 


Cohudbit VaHey Andtorily—Rebuttal 
ETTEHSIOH OP RC3dARKB 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or oauooN 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav, January 23* Ifldd 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Bsc* 
ORO* I Include the foDowing articles by 
Robert W. Sawyer and Richard L. Neu- 
berger from the Sunday Oregonian of 
December 23. 1945: 

CVA-~Rxbuttal 

AQAXNST 

(By Robert W. Sawyer, publisher. Bend 
Bulletin) 

The differences between Captain Neu- 
berger xn the matter of the Valley 

Authority issue are best explained. I think, 
by saying that In his aOrmatlve statement 
ha fUsnwr? an Idea, while 1. for the nega¬ 
tive, oonsidered the manner in which It was 
proposed to put that Idea Into executiozL 
He. that Is. wrote In large and general terms 
about the TVA and the appUcabUlty of the 
TVA idea to the Oohimhla Valley. I oon- 
aldemd the question of TVA*s success and. 
In paiticular, examined Senator MxxchbllIs 
OVA bOl <8. 460), which has been widely 
endorsed Valley Authority advocates. 

The Mbubeiger approach ia. perhaps, the 
proper one to use If you are too hurried 
to get down to hraoi tacks. In this debate* 
however, when we have before us. as Secre¬ 
tary Idns has eakl* **a major st^ In the 
haste laoisanlaatlon of the Oovsmment of 
the anttsd Stetss as we have known It for 
the last 160 years,” it seems to me that we 
nrast diseum the fundamentals aa they are 
p r esented fn the hill by which It le pre- 
posed to effeet that bwrie leoiganhntloa* 
MHioe my conoam oier what is to be f ound In 
g. 4i0L 

Captain Moubergsr. X have noted, does not 
mention the Mttchell tallL fie does tefSar. 
hossevar. to ‘*ths MltehsU-Jaokaon hill** and 
ttmm he has me. Jackson Is a fkesh name 
In the Vailsy Authoftty argument. Dost tta 
tet sodaot ta n aman timt eomethlng new is to 
be added of which my worthy adversary 
haa advance knowledgef 


MiteheU bin escapes menriou. publisHer avert 

Captain NCutierger. 1 repeat, does not nam- 
tkm the MiteheU hau 8, 460. As a matter 
of fact, I doubt that he has even read It. 
The general evldanoe to that affect appeare 
in his constant reference to the Oolnmhla 
Valley, the resources of the Columbia River, 
and eo on, and hie complete fatmre either to 
mention the other Oregon end Weehlngttm 
ri ver s covered by the Mttchell bin or to offer 
justUleation for their indnslon. 

Particular ev l denee fa found In hit state¬ 
ment that **eha three dlreetore of OVA ecsfld 
make n deeislon • * • without having 
to report to any Cabinet officer.’* **T1iey 
would be reaponslble.** he continuee. **to the 
Preeldent and Congiw. Mb Cabinet oOMer 
oould etand between OVA and the elected 
representatives of the people.** Certathly, 
Captain Neubetger would not have made that 
statement had he read 8. 460 and noted sec¬ 
tion 6 (a) thereof, wtxieh provi d es; **AI1 the 
powers of the (CVA) corporation ShaU be 
exerci s ed by the bossd of dlreetore subject to 
the powers of the Rational River Basin Bevel- 
opment Board. • ♦ In section 5 (a) 

appears the provision that *’the Becretary of 
the Interior shall act as Chairman of the 
National River Basin Bevelopment Board.** 
In the face of those provisions how would 
the CVA directors bypass the Secretary of 
the Interior? The Secretary of AgriculUire, 
by the way. is also a member of that Board, 
and the Secretary of War is represented on it 
by the Chief of Engineers of the War Depart¬ 
ment. 

Captain Neuberger's fialr for the dramatic 
appears In the opening paragraphs of his 
article in which be tells us that in spite of a 
near 30-ycar crusade **fQr the Federal devel¬ 
opment of the vast resources of the Columbia 
River” nothing has happened until Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt entered the White House 
"pledged to the systematic and orderly Im¬ 
provement of America's great river valleys." 

"During those decades," Captain Neuberger 
says, "leading citlaens of the Northwest tried 
to work throu^ such old-line Qovernment 
agencies as the War Department and the 
Department of the Interior for the construc¬ 
tion 01 dams at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee. But not an ounce of conorete was 
poured, not a single rivet driven home. The 
old-line agencies, competent though they 
were. faUed utterly to put over the projects." 

Agencies get a pp rapr i atiatis by act o/ 
Congress 

In those sentences that I have Just quoted. 
Captain Neubcfiger gives his readers the Im¬ 
pression that It was the duty or the respon- 
siblUty of "the old-ilne agencies to put over** 
oonstruetton projects and that they are to 
be blamed for failure to do so. I regret the 
need of talcing space to set out the facts. 

The facts are. of course, that the "old- 
Itiie agencies'* have no such responsibility. 
Their duties have always been and still are. 
obedient to the dfreetlon of Congress and 
through the bureaus and agencies they con¬ 
trol. to investigate, and repor t . Then, when 
anthorleed by Ooagrees and fumMhed by It 
with the necessary approprfattens, they have 
the further duty to build. 

The Portland Chamber of Oommerce, for 
which Captain Neuberger has so alight re¬ 
gard. was the organloaitton that sought the 
ooDstriictlDn of the Bomievnie Bam. The 
gpokaae chamlMr led the effort to brlnf 
about Grand OeiSee. In eaeh them was tn- 
vdIwmL wert the cqnstructkm week to go 
forwaid, the espsmtttitre ctf publio 
Thoae "old-Uiie agnoies** had none, 
m osdtoary ooiqso; Ooiigw a Wauld have 
providedL Cimgram raquhed. hofuauar. la 
them m In oChir pnjeeta, the iwUkgKomut 
ot b av ea t lg stieu and m por t - 

It is true, aa Oaptahi Neuheiger amerts, 
that "oonntlam mporta were .written.r it 
is fortunate that they were. It la fortunate 


that the chambers of commerce pressed tor 
the stttdiso and investlgatioiui that were 
hack of the writing of those repotta, foe had 
they not done ao* had not the reports been 
written, the construction ordered by Presi¬ 
dent Rooeevelt wonld have languished while 
the materiel of the reports was being assem¬ 
bled. But It Is not true, as toaiAlad by the 
oaptatn, that only the aeeeaiioa of Mr. fiooee- 
velt to the Fresidenoy brought about the 
dam construction. 

It was the existence of a treznendous busi- 
nees depression, the surrender by Con g res s of 
its authority and eentrol over expenditures 
and llB handing tta power to the Chief Abceo* 
uUlve that gave the Pres i de n t the oppor¬ 
tunity to start the work. The Neuberger ar¬ 
gument ia for the continued abdication by 
Oongraas. avan tn normal timea, and tha 
grant to othera of Its hitherto accepted func¬ 
tion of eaamltiatlon into and appropriation 
for Bpeclflo projects. That would be a long 
step toward totalitarianism. Remember, 
plaase, that while Captain Neuberger Is writ¬ 
ing only about the Columbia Valley, Becretary 
Xokes has told a Senate committee that Oon- 
grass wtU not do less Cor one river valley 
than another. 

"Are we to leave the future development of 
our roglon to political caprice?" asks Captain 
Neuberger, suggesting that only through the 
establishment of "a permanent, continuing 
regional board with authority and responsi¬ 
bility to develop all the resources of the Co¬ 
lumbia River Valley on a coordinated basis" 
will such a condition be avoided. Well, I 
venture to urge that there is no magic in a 
three-man board that will prevent decisions 
on the basia of political caprice. It wns 
political caprice that, at times, guided Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. The Nation will not avoid 
such caprice by creating valley authorities. 
There is bound to be what may be called 
politics and caprice in any Government 
agency. Most Americans, 1 believe, if they 
think the thing through, would rather deal 
with it in Congress than anywhere else. 

Congress held essential in our country 

Ves. Congress is slow. Yes, Congress is 
ponderous. Yes, Congress at times seems 
inelBclent. Yes. Coogr^ is unbuslneasliks. 
Yes. Congress is subject to regional and spe¬ 
cial interset and to political pressure. 
Neverthelees, Congrese is a representative 
body. It is responsible to the electorate. It 
is always on trial. Through its committee 
procedure and its annual study of appro¬ 
priations It is QOQstantly examining the af¬ 
fairs of the country and the needs of the 
people. It ie and should remain the national 
authority. 

To confute the chaige that a valley author¬ 
ity would endanger the rights of the States. 
G^tain Neuberger cites the statements of 
governors of Tennessee Valley States col¬ 
lected by a St. ZiOUis nevwpape r . Imt us 
agree that no rights of any of these States 
have been affected by the TVA Our ques- 
tlou is whether the Isgislation proposed for 
the Qolumbla Valley region would affect 
rights now enjoyed iy end hi the States of 
the Northwest. One has only to examine 
weeteni water law in comparison with that 
of the Tennessee Valley to find his answer. 
If he would seek further 1st him ask the pon 
comxqiasloaa, the highway commission* the 
State engineer, the county courts whether 
the MiteheU hill propoees encroachments on 
State rights. 

Instead of quoting these Tennessee Valley, 
Ooiaetnm* Captain Neuberger. abould observe 
what Senator t of Wyoming: Aep- 

reeentatives Cast, of South Dakota; lAmke* of 
Morth Dakota: ONwart, of S6oistsoia, arul 
dovemore Vivian, of Cefioredo; Ford* of Mon¬ 
tana: and Sharp, of South XMkota, aMd about 
Btatea' sigbte and yalley autboritlee in the 
hearinge on the Missouri Valley Authority 
MU <a 666), Mmilmr in many reepects to the 
latehell hill. 
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Captain Ncuberger quotes the late Ben T. 
Osborne in support of a Columbia Valley 
Authority modeled after the TVA. The state¬ 
ments quoted were made by the labor leader 
in the course of an appearance before the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Com¬ 
mission. I am glad the captain introduced 
this matter. He thereby gives me the oppor¬ 
tunity to point out that that planning com¬ 
mission. consisting of Marshall N. Dana and 
Ormond R. Bean, of Oregon: J. S. James, of 
Montana; B. H. Klzer. of Washington; and 
Will Simons, of Idaho, doubted **tbe wisdom 
of proposing a Columbia Valley Authority 
with duties duplicating the TVA." "Duplica¬ 
tion of TVA not advisable in Pacific North¬ 
west," is the subhead over a section of the 
commission's report. With all due regard to 
Ben Osborne, I suggest that the commission's 
views, as set forth in this report, are those to 
which deference should be paid. 

1 am glad, too. '^f this statement by captain 
Neuberger, "A few years ago the old United 
States Biological Survey was consolidated into 
the Pish and Wildlife Service along with 
many other agencies." The assertion is made 
to show how easily Federal agencies can be 
combined, as they would be In a CVA, and 
continue to function efficiently. Now, there 
were only two. rather than "many." agencies 
Involved in that consolidation—the Biologi¬ 
cal Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries—and 
the present head of the new agency has in¬ 
sisted that it be left out of any authority 
consolidation. Under the Mitchell bill it 
would be taken over by the Authority That 
head of the Fish and Wildlife Service, by the 
way, is an Oregonian, Ira N. Gabrlelson. 

Captain Neuberger writes of the “whole 
galaxy of Government agencies" that operate 
in the Columbia Valley, and asserts there is 
no coordinating point. “Would you run a 
hotel," he asks, “with one kitchen for salads, 
another for soups, still another kitchen for 
meat orders, and so on?” The figure is an 
unfortunate one for a valley authority ad¬ 
vocate to use. for while it is true that you 
would not run a hotel with numerous 
kitchens, it is the fact that hotels and res¬ 
taurants have single kitchens that are 
staffed with cooks charged with various in¬ 
dependent duties. Such is the case today 
in the Columbia Valley kitchen, and nobody 
has pointed to any lack of coordination. 

Lilienthal quoted on remarks about TVA 
project 

**We are told,” says the captain, "that be¬ 
cause of the difference in acreage (between 
the TVA and the CVA) we of the Northwest 
cannot have a regional authority." "This." 
he continues, "is nonsense." No one, 1 think, 
has said that we cannot have an authority in 
the Northwest. Chairman Lilienthal. of the 
TVA has said, however, that "regions should 
not be so large that they are not, in a man¬ 
agement sense, of workable size." He has 
also said, in effect, that substantial addi¬ 
tions to TVA's present 81.000 square miles 
would Impair its effectiveness. The proposed 
CVA, you will remember, contains 279,000 
square miles. This, on Mr. Lilienthars tes¬ 
timony, would be too large, and thus it de¬ 
velops that on this point of the too-great size 
of the CVA. Captain Neuberger’s argument 
Is not with the chambers of commerce or the 
power companies, but with ths head of the 
TVA. 

I quote again from the Neuberger argu¬ 
ment in support of the CVA: "During the 
immediate prewar years," he writes, "retail 
sales for the whole country climbed 64 per¬ 
cent. In the Tennessee Valley 67 percent. 
The income of the entire country went up 
26 percent, in the Tennessee Valley 39 per¬ 
cent. Wages for the whole country increased 
46 percent, in the Tennessee Valley 56 per¬ 
cent. Yet we of the Pacific Northwest now 
hear the propaganda that an agency like the 
TVA would be a bad thing for the Columbia 
River Valley." I cannot follow the argu¬ 
ment. There is ho meaning for the Pacific 


Northwest in the fact that retail sales, in¬ 
come and wages in the Tennessee Valley were 
higher than "in the whole country." The 
figures for the Pacific Northwest are the ones 
that concern us. What were they? What¬ 
ever they were the figures for the Tennessee 
Valley are easily explained. They were the 
result of the spending by the TVA of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars. And the wide¬ 
spread approval of TVA, said to exist in that 
region is based, without doubt in large part, 
on the synthetic prosperity resulting from 
that spending. 

Journal docs not ojfer full approval 

Captain Neuberger asks if we in the North¬ 
west shall discard "the outstanding example 
of the TVA" or "coordinate the development 
of the • • • resources of the Columbia 

Valley in a single, integrated agency?" and 
he then says that "The Wall Street Journal, 
organ of business, can set us right on the 
subject." This assertion be follows with a 
quotation from the Journal and he would 
have the reader conclude, from the quota¬ 
tion, that that paper approves the TVA. 
“The proposal for TVA's in every important 
watershed in the country has a logical foun¬ 
dation.” he quotes, and continues from the 
Journal, “If TVA has been a good thing for 
the Tennessee River region, it should be a 
good thing for every other river region." 

By failing to follow that statement with 
the phrase “in which conditions are the 
same." the Journal departs from its usual 
logical accuracy. In using it as evidence of 
the Journal’s acceptance of the TVA. Captain 
Neuberger fails to note that the paper uses 
the word "if." "If TVA has been a good 
thing." says the Journal and then follows 
with a sentence that the captain does not 
quote. “How good TVA has been for the 
region it occupies might be debated. • • 

In other words, the Wall Street Journal by 
no means has concluded that "TVA has been 
a good thing." 

And since that organ of business has been 
mentioned, let me offer its opinion on the 
TVA electric rates as providing “a true yard¬ 
stick" for measuring reasonable service rates. 
"The TVA yardstick," says the Journal, "isn’t 
made even of a good synthetic rubber, but of 
a special nonhardening plastic." 

Throughout Captain Neuberger’s argument 
he speaks disparagingly, if not with scorn, of 
chambers of commerce and private power 
utilities. The fact that such organizations 
and business interests oppose a Columbia 
Valley authority is sufficient in his mind to 
damn them and to prove the authority idea 
to be sound. 

There are honest men who believe in pri¬ 
vate power, in private enterprise, who sup¬ 
port and work through chambers of com¬ 
merce for pay rolls and for general communi¬ 
ty development and prosperity. There are 
men of integrity who see in the valley au¬ 
thority proposals an unwise, an unnecessary, 
even an unconstitutional extension of Fed¬ 
eral control. They see in them an abroga¬ 
tion of the powers of Congress and a piece¬ 
meal destruction of representative govern¬ 
ment. 

I invite Captain Neuberger to believe that 
not all who hold to ideas contrary to his are 
unworthy citizens and businessmen. 

I invite him, so that this valley-authority 
question may receive the national attention 
that it deserves, to seek an authority in every 
valley region in the country, preferably under 
one general legislative act. Thus there wUl 
be developed a Nation-wide debate. 

If the idea has been proved good it should 
be made effective at one time all over the 
United States. 

CVA— Rebuttal 


(By Richard L. Neuberger. Portland author) 
The argument over the proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority resolvee itself down to a 


fundamental question: Do we want our 
region developed on a unified basis for the 
benefit of all the people or should we trust 
to a piecemeal, uncoordinated administration 
of the resotirces of the Columbia River 
watershed? 

Whether he realizes it or not, Robert W. 
Sawyer’s protests against a Columbia Valley 
Authority follow almost word for word the 
criticisms directed against Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams by eastern financial in¬ 
terests and their sympathizers in Congress. 

Mr. Sawyer believes that the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority has been a failure. Thus he 
is opposed to extension of the TVA idea to 
our own region. He claims the TVA does not 
pay taxes. He claims TVA is subsidized by 
the taxpayers He claims TVA is guilty of 
false bookkeeping. 

These are identically the same charges that 
have been voiced year after year on the floor 
of Congress in an effort to block further ap¬ 
propriations for Grand Coulee Dam end the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

Mr. Sawyer quotes approvingly the attacks 
made against the TVA by Representative 
Andrew J. Mat of Kentucky. Does Mr. 
Sawyer know that this same Representative 
Mat is also opposed to the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams? Does Mr. Sawyer ap¬ 
prove of his stand in this respect, too? 

Mr. Sawyer’s criticism of the TVA follows 
nearly to the letter, word for word and com¬ 
ma for comma, the denunciations made of 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee by many Con¬ 
gressmen from the Eastern States. One can 
reasonably wonder whether the opponents of 
a Columbia Valley authority actually believe 
in developing our region at all. 

Neuberger declares power should be cheap 

Mr. Sawyer makes a point of the fact that 
the TVA residential rates are not as low as 
those charged by some private utilities in 
the Pacific Northwest. This is a wholly mis¬ 
leading claim. Power rates in the Northwest 
should be cheaper, for electricity can be gen¬ 
erated at lower cost in this area of deep 
rivers and high mountains than in any other 
place in America. I doubt if Mr. Sawyer 
would care to offer a morr logical compari¬ 
son—a comparison between the private utili¬ 
ties and the publicly owned plants right here 
in the Northwest. 

Such a comparison would reveal, of course, 
that the private power companies charge far 
more for electricity than such public sys¬ 
tems as Tacoma, Eugene, Forest Grove, and 
similar communities. 

Mr. Sawyer makes much of the fact that 
the TVA includes only 81,000 square miles, 
whereas the Columbia Valley Authority would 
take in 279.000 square miles. Because of this 
difference, he concludes, a TVA type of or¬ 
ganization would not work in the Northwest. 
Does Mr. Sawyer realize that such an argu¬ 
ment could have been used, for example, to 
keep the State of Oregon out of the Union? 

The State of Connecticut has only 6,009 
square miles. Would a State form of gov¬ 
ernment work in Oregon, with 96,081 square 
miles? Of course, the answer is "Yes." Mr. 
Sawyer contends that a regional authority 
would not succeed in the Columbia Valley 
because it is so much larger than the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley. Why not? With equal logic, 
one might claim that a State type of govern¬ 
ment. suitable to tiny Connecticut, would 
not prove effective in so vast an area as 
Oregon. 

Mr. Sawyer is disturbed because the throe 
directors of the CVA would need only the 
qualifications of American citizenship and 
a belief in the act. He neglects to point out 
that under our democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, these are the only qualifications nec¬ 
essary for membership in the United States 
Senate or on the United States Supreme 
Court. Any citizen can be a Supreme Court 
Jiistice. Why should not any citizen be en¬ 
titled to a directorship of the CVA? That 
is what democracy meana. 
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Appointments sustained hy writer as 
American custom 

Bfr. Sawyer is also disturbed because the 
Directors oX the CVA would be appointed 
by the President of the United States for 
0-year terms, subject to Senate approval. 
One wonders what can possibly bo wrong 
with that. It Is a method in the best Ameri¬ 
can tradition. Cabinet members. Federal 
Judges, the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army—all receive their posts in this same 
fashion. If Mr. Sawyer is opposed to this 
system of selecting the CVA Directors, he Is 
certainly against a time-honored American 
practice. 

Bir. Sawyer claims that a Columbia Valley 
Authority would take away all present pro¬ 
tection of the water rights of Irrigationists. 
This, too, is a false contention. The CVA 
bill sponsored by Senator Mitckell and Rep¬ 
resentative Jacssow conforms almost exactly 
to the original United States Reclamation 
Act of 1002. It safeguards amply both ex¬ 
isting water rights and State laws for the 
appropriation of water. 

Throughout Mr. Sawyer's argument against 
CVA runs the word '‘socialistic." Bow famil¬ 
iar this ancient charge sounds. When the 
late President Roosevelt first proposed social 
security laws we heard that old-age pensions 
were "socialistic." When Grand Coulee Dam 
was started the late Representative Culkin, 
of New York, said it was ‘^socialistic." His¬ 
tory books tell us that the first public schools 
in America were greeted with the charge of 
"socialistic." Woodrow Wilson's crusade for 
a graduated income tax was denounced as 
"socialistic." 

Mr. Sawyer also uses the word "totali¬ 
tarian" with respect to CVA. One is pressed 
hard, indeed, for logic when he begins to rely 
on such wild and reckless charges. Does Mr. 
Sawyer think CVA would be "totalitarian" 
because it might encourage public ownership 
of electric power? For years the people at 
Portland have owned their municipal water 
oystem. Does Mr. Sawyer think that Is **to- 
talltartan"? What is the fine distinction be¬ 
tween water which enters your house via a 
wire and that which enters via a pipe? 

With respect to docentrallaation of govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Sawyer both runs with the hare 
and holds with the hounds. He praises the 
splendid decentralised administration of the 
United States Forest Service. Then in the 
next breath he fulsomely lauds the highly 
centralised administrative methods of Sec¬ 
retary Ickes, who has been carrying pn bu¬ 
reaucratic warfare against the Forest Service 
for nearly IS years. The Forest Service and 
Secretary Ickes have diametrically opposite 
policies so far as decentralisation Is con¬ 
cerned. yet Mr. Sawyer blithely indorses both 
of them. This is a trlck-rldlng feat worthy 
of Ben Hur or the late Buffalo Bill. 

CVA listed as importanx to region’s growth 

Mr. Sawyer claims to be in favor of de¬ 
centralization. He lists Oregon citizens who 
should control their owo destinies. Then 
in the next paragraph he demands that the 
resources of the Columbia River be in the 
hands of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Director of the Bureau of Reclamation, two 
officials who are 8 POO miles away In Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. How can this square with any 
faith in decentralization and local control? 

If Mr. Sawyer wants local rule, let him 
come out In favor of a Columbia Valley 
Authority. CVA headquarters would not be 
a continent removed from our region. They 
would be right in the Northwest—In Port¬ 
land or Spokane or some other Northwest 
city. That is why all seven governors In the 
TVA region Insist that TVA has not in- 
frtnged on State’s rights; the headquarters 
of ‘TVA are in the river valley itself. CVA 
would operate in similar fashion. 

Mr. Sawyer attacks the statement made by 
William L. Chenery, the publisher of Col¬ 
lier’s, that TVA pays State and local taxes. 
Mr. Sawyer wants the TVA to pay more taxes. 


Row does Mr. Sawyer feel regarding other 
Ooverzunent agencies in this respect? Does 
he want the Army engineeni to pay Fed¬ 
eral taxes on BonneviUe Dam. the Btureau of 
Reclamation to pay Federal taxes on Grand 
Coulee Dam? Does he want the War De¬ 
partment to pay taxes on Fort Lewie, the 
Navy to pay taxes cm Puget Sound Navy Yard? 

Why does Mr. Sawyer single out TVA— 
and through TVA, the proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority—^for the payment of Fed¬ 
eral texee? 

Mr. Sawyer's case against CVA depends 
atrox^y on such chargee as "socialistic" and 
"totalitarian." Listen to the words of a 
Wyoming bank president who went to the 
Tennessee Valley to investigate for himself 
thf truth of such careless claims. "I do not 
regard the TVA as a trend toward socialism," 
the banker reported; "rather it appeals to me 
as a change In the administrative set-up of 
a large number of Government bureaus who 
needed to have their activities tied in to¬ 
gether by a decentralized management more 
familiar with the problems of the region than 
Washington bureaucrats." 

Mr. Sawyer favors the Washington bureau¬ 
crats in the War and Interior Departments. 
I favor a regional authority, the Columbia 
Valley Authority, with headquarters right on 
the banks of the Columbia River. And when 
we hear that a CVA would be "socialistic" 
and that TVA is subeidized by the taxpayers, 
J hope we remember that exactly these same 
claims have been voiced again and again in 
an effort to block our own Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects. 

A Columbia Valley Authority means prog¬ 
ress for the Pacific Northwest and prosperity 
and jobs for all the people. 


Steelworkers Need a $2 a Day Increase 


EXTENSION OF HEMAREB 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or cauroBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8BNTATTVB8 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record^ 1 include facts 
on the present steel strike as presented 
by Philip Murray, president of the United 
Steel Workers of America, Steelworkers 
Need a $2 a Day Increase: 

A Tam Hxstobt 

Once upon a time there was an industrial 
giant. So powerful was it that it could hold 
lesser giants In the palm of its hand. 

No taU buUding coiild be built; bridge 
could not span river: boat could not be made 
to saU the ocean: railroad track and telegraph 
wire could not bind the earth, unless the 
giant willed it. 

The giant prospered. But while the giant 
prospered the source of its wealth did not. 
The truth is that this giant drew Its great 
strength from a million men and women. 
They formed its girders and spun Its cable 
and cast its metal, but they prospered not. 
Their tables were bare; their clothing old 
and worn. 

Six of the fattest, most prosperous years 
the giant had ever known went by. BtlU the 
giant hoarded Its wealth. And aU the smaller 
giants followed the example of the big gUnt. 

Wealth piled up in the counting-houses, 
only a trickle went to the people. Food 
stayed on store slielves, clothes and goods 
did not move out of the factories. The wheels 
of industry slowed while the giant and the 
lesser giants took a vacation. 

The great de p re ss ioo came. Bien stood on 
street comers selling apples. 


Moral: Undistributed excess profits can 
glut our economy. When wealth pUes up and 
purchasing power declines, the result is de¬ 
pression. 

StxBLWoaxxse Ntte a |2 a Dat Imcsiam 

The steelworkafs have been seeking a wage 
inorease ever since December 10«8. 

December 1948: The United Steelwarkers of 
A me ri ca asked the eteei companies for a gen¬ 
eral wage increase. 

January 1944: NCgotiatlODS broke down. 

February 1944: The War Labor Board ap¬ 
pointed a panel to find the facts. 

August 1944: The panel Issued Its report to 
the National War Labor Boarc.. 

November 1944: The Board decided to send 
a report on the wage matter to the President. 

February 1945: The Board issued a lengthy 
factual report to the t^esldent. 

Aui^t 1945: The President changed the 
National Wage Stabilisation policy and re¬ 
turned wage controls almost completely to 
collective bargaining. 

September 1946: The War Labor Board de¬ 
clared that the wage clauses It had provided 
now permitted a reopening of the wage issue. 
The union asked the steel companies for a 
92-a-day wage Increase. 

Octoter 1946: Negotiations with the com¬ 
panies broke down after the union spent 
2 days presenting its case and the United 
Btatee Steel Oorp. merely handed the union 
a letter which said "No." 

November 1945: Two invitations by the 
Secretary of Labor to the United States Steel 
Oorp. and the union to confer further with 
aid of a United States conciliator were ac¬ 
cepted by the union and rejected by the 
corporation. 

November 98, 1945: Steelworkers voted 6-1 
to strike to back up the wage demand. 

December 1946: Unable to get the steel in¬ 
dustry to engage in collective bargaining, the 
union's policy committee voted to caU a 
strike for January 14 at 12:01 a. m. 

January 14, 1946; Strike scheduled, more 
than 2 years after the Initial attempt by the 
imion to obtain a wage Increase. Volumes 
of material have been submitted by both 
parties, volumes of Government reports have 
been prepared on the issue, no general wage 
Inorease has been granted to steelworkers 
since the Increase effective February 1042. 

THS BToav 

The United Steelworkers of America de¬ 
mand for a $2-a-day wage Increase Is Jus¬ 
tified because— 

(a) Steelworkers need the increase to en¬ 
able them to have a standard of living con¬ 
sistent with the minimum requirements of 
health and decency. 

(b) The steel industry can pay the in¬ 
crease and still make greater profits after 
taxes than in the extremely prosperous war 
years. 

(o) Unless the need of the steelworkers is 
met and the Income of the industry dis¬ 
tributed more equitably, America will be 
plunged into the worst economic collapse of 
our history. 

/. Steelworkers need the increase 

The e^d of the war deflated steelworkers* 
earnings. Deprived of a single general in¬ 
crease in basic wage rates for 4 years, the 
steelworkers keenly feel the removal of spe¬ 
cial wartime factors which had artlficlaUy 
Inflated the pay envelope. 

As a result, the average wage of steel¬ 
workers in 1946, sasunUng the absence at a 
wage Increase, will command leas purchas¬ 
ing power than did the average weekly wage 
of tn» steelworker In January 1941. In fact, 
the real wage (measured in terms of ef¬ 
fective purchasing power) wiU be #4.15 a 
week less than in 1941, a drop of 12.4 per¬ 
cent. Increased living costs, increased taxes 
and Che discriminatory wartime wage stabil¬ 
ization are responsible for this decline. 
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(The average weekly pay, baaed on a re¬ 
turn to the scheduled 40-hour week from 
the wartime 48-hour week, will be $42.70, 
as compared with $56.32 In April 1946, and 
$33.60 In January i941.) 

The present 1946 prospect will result In an 
Inadequate standard of living. This con¬ 
clusion results from examination of wage 
levels as against standard budget require¬ 
ments. 

The Heller Ck)mmlttee for Research In 
Social Economics of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia develops the most authoritative budget 
for the average family. That budget shows 
that $58 a week Is required tor a minimum 
standard of health and decency. 

The present wage rate of steelworkers will 
produce average earnings for 1946 which fall 
$16.76 a week below the $58 requirement. 
A majority of the workers In the Industry re¬ 
ceive hourly and weekly wages below the in¬ 
dustry average; therefore, the majority will 
be more than $16 76 below the minimum re¬ 
quirements. 

An Increase of $2 a day would still leave 
the average wage of steelworkers $6 a week 
below the minimum requirement and would 
leave common labor In the northern steel 
plants $16.80 below the $58 level. 

Thus, it can be seen that steelworkers 
urgently need the $2 a day Increase to provide 
for their families. 

//. The Steel industry can pay 

Despite abnormal wartime taxes and costs, 
the high-level wartime operations have dem¬ 
onstrated that the Industry can pay the $2 
a day wage Increase and still prosper. In 
fact, the assured high level of 1946 operations 
would result in higher profits than those 
realized during the war years even after the 
wage increase. 

Here Is what happened during the war 
years: 

The steel Industry netted $2,000,000,000 In 
acknowledged and hidden profits, after pay¬ 
ment of ail taxes. Reported profits totaled 
$1,226,000,000. or $245,000,000 a year—.118 per¬ 
cent more than the $115,000,000 annual aver¬ 
age for 1935-39. 

Acknowledged profits, before taxes, were 
276 percent above the 1935-39 level—$700,- 
000,000 a year on the average as compared 
with $187,000,000. 

Steel profits In 1946, Including carry-back 
gifts from the Government and postwar 
excess-proflts-tax refunds, will have kept 
pace with or exceeded wartime earnings. 

The total assets of the Industry Increased 
more than $1,000,000,000. or 22 percent, be¬ 
tween 1939 and 1945, from $4,860,000,000 to 
$5,910,000,000. 

Amortization beyond the legal peacetime 
rate of 5 percent per year totaled about 
$636,000,000 for the steel Industry, thereby 
concealing an even greater profit-making ca¬ 
pacity during a normal amortization period, 
such as 1946, and thereby resulting in a 
stronger earning position because of new 
wholly paid for facilities. 

Dividend payments totaled $765,000,000, 
which exceeds the 1035>39 total of $419,000,- 
000 by 82 percent. 

The Industry’s funded debt decreased 28 
percent, from $903,000,000 at the end of 1939 
to $652,000,000 at the end of 1944. 

Here Is what 1946 looks like: 

The Industry will operate to the full ex¬ 
tent of Its profitable capacity. Orders will 
exceed production. A wide variety of sources 
all agree that during 1946 there will be about 
86,000.000 Ingot tons of steel production. 
This will be accomplished without the most 
obsolete high cost 10 percent of capacity 
(8,000,000 tons) and with those new facilities 
which are low-cost In operation (11,600,000 
toxis). Thus, the obsolete is replace by the 
most efficient, new facilities. And much of 
the latter have been paid off in full by 
accelerated amortization permitted by con¬ 
gressional wartime tax legislation. 


The product mix will be as profitable as In 
1944 with ship and carbon plates de-empha¬ 
sized In favor of the highly profitable flat- 
rolled and strip-mill products. 

The reduction of abnormal wartime labor 
costs, reductions In Federal Income-tax rates, 
and Increased productivity will enable the 
Industry to pay a wage Increase of 43 cents 
an hour: 

(a) An average of 10 cents an hour is saved 
through the return to the 40-hour workweek 
with the subsequent elimination of overtime 
payments. 

(b) An average of 6 cents an hour will be 
saved through downgrading (more frugal 
administration of wage policies, an end to 
higher than scheduled rates, slowing down 
of promotions, etc.). 

(c) An average of 17 cents an hour wili be 
saved through the elimination of the excess- 
profits tax and the reduction in the normal 
corporate income-tax rate. 

(d) Increased worker productivity and the 
replacement of the obsolete with modern 
low-cost facilities will permit an additional 
11 cents an hour. 

These savings. Incident to change from 
war to peace, add up to an average of 43 
cents an hour per worker. 

In addition, if one considers 1944 as the 
last full year of war production and If 1946 
projections are based on comparison with 
1944, It Is important to note that price In¬ 
creases on some products granted to the 
Industry by OPA during 1946 add profits of 
$100,000,000 a year, thereby further Improv¬ 
ing the Industry’s outlook. 

Should the Industry, or a company In the 
Industry, only break even in 1945 or 1946, 
carry-back tax refunds are available, and 
additional tax refunds are available should 
an operating loss be Incurred during 1945 or 
succeeding years. 

In the light of these circumstances, It is 
clear that the profit outlook for 1946 looms 
brightly for the steel Industry. Computing 
all known factors against the commonly 
accepted production anticipation for 1946 
leads to the conclusion that the Industry 
can pay the $2-a-day wage Increase and still 
make profits after toxes of $482,880,000 In 
1946. This is $154,065,000 more than the 
profits for 1944. 

Ill, The increase is essential to national 
welfare 

The profit outlook for the steel industry 
Is so favorable that failure to grant the 
union's wage demand will seriously endanger 
our whole economy. 

The steel Industry sets the pace for wage 
movement In American Industry. If steel 
wages are frozen or if increases are Insuffi¬ 
cient, wages generally will fall to rise sub¬ 
stantially. 

However, profits will rise substantially. It 
Is estimated that corporation profits after 
taxes for 1946 will be $10,200,000,000 to $11.- 
000,000,000 Which exceeds the all-time high 
of $9,900,000,000 In 1944. 

Meanwhile, just as the weekly take-home 
pay of the steelworker has been drastically 
cut, so also has the pay check of millions of 
other workers throughout the Nation. Fur¬ 
thermore, the number of workers employed 
has been reduced since VJ-day. Others have 
been downgraded. Shifts from higher-wage 
to lower-wage Industries have been extensive. 

Consequently, the 1946 national pay en¬ 
velope will be $20,000,000,000 less than the 
pre-VJ-day level. In addition, the Govern¬ 
ment pay roll Is undergoing severe reductions 
due to curtailment of war agencies and de¬ 
mobilization of the armed forces. Thus 
1946 pay rolls—public and private—^wUl be 
approximately $35,000,000,000 less than the 
pre-VJ-day rate. 

This Shrinkage of the national pay en¬ 
velope amid rising net profits is ominous. 
Industry cannot provide full employment un¬ 
less this out Is restored. This need is under¬ 


lined by the fact that the stsel Industry 
alone Is now able to produce the same 
amount of steel as In the prewar years with 
60,000 fewer workers. To make up for the 
purchasing power thus lost, a wage Increase 
is essential to provide the remaining steel¬ 
workers with sufficient Income to create em¬ 
ployment for those displaced. 

A sustained high level of production re¬ 
quires a purchasing power sufficient to buy 
the goods being produced. To provide such 
purchasing power, the proceeds of Industry's 
production must be properly distributed. 
Labor’s share must be fair and adequate. 

During the war years, production Increased, 
national income Increased, but labor’s share 
lagged considerably behino 

The increase In money wages during the 
1941*46 period was only 16 percent. While 
some studies show a laiger Increase in aver¬ 
age earnings for manufacturing Industry, the 
component of what makes up Industry and 
the distribution of workers os between one 
industry and .'another is extremely variable. 
Very sharp shifts took place during the war 
In the light of the emphasis on war Industry 
and further sharp shifts take place now. In 
a reverse direction, since the war’s end. 

Therefore, the change in basic wage rates. 
Increased primarily by general wage Increases 
and specific adjustments of job rates. Is the 
only sound measurement of Increases In 
wages which can be projected ahead into 
1946. 

During this same period when basic wage 
rates rose 16 percent, the cost of living rose 
46 percent. Even the conservative Govern¬ 
ment estimates show a rise In prices (a con¬ 
sideration considerably narrower than a 
measurement of total living costs) of 33 per¬ 
cent. 

Therefore, not only have living costs risen 
more sharply than wage rates, but the in¬ 
crease In prices results In Increased corpo¬ 
rate Income per unit produced, a fact im¬ 
portant to determination of labor’s share of 
Income. 

During the war years, productivity In 
manufacturing industry rose 23 percent. 
Thus, four workers can now produce what 
five workers had formerly produced. This 
fact, carefully adjusted so as to include only 
those Increases in productivity which will 
continue from war production Into peace¬ 
time production, further Increases the in¬ 
come to be distributed In relation to the 
number employed. 

To permit the worker to merely continue 
his 1941 share, it Is necessary to Increase 
basic wage rates 54 percent, or more than 
twice as much as the steelworkers request. 
(The Increased price level times the Increased 
productivity level divided by the Increased 
wage rates results In the 54 percent figure.) 

To the degree to which the required In¬ 
crease is withheld does labor’s share of In¬ 
dustrial production lag behind the 1941 lev¬ 
els. That lag spells danger to America. 

Place these facts together: 

(a) The national pay envelope declines. 

(b) The ability of labor as a whole and 
of the average worker to purchase goods Is 
curtailed. 

(c) Labor’s share Is drastically reduced. 

The result Is a picture of dangerous pro¬ 
portions. If people do not have enough to 
provide necessary purchasing power, the 
economy of the Nation Is headed toward dis¬ 
astrous Internal break-down. 

Look back at 1924-29, the boom years that 
led to the world depression in our history. 

Steel profits for the 6 years following 1924 
exceeded the 1924 level of $181,000,000 by a 
total of $492,000,000. Production rose 46 per¬ 
cent. Average earnings per employee, in¬ 
cluding Incentive payments, rose 3'cents an 
hour, common labor’s rates remained fixed 
at 44 cents an hour, and not one penny was 
added to basic wage rates. 

The experience of the steel Industry was 
typical. For 1924-29, manufacturing Indus¬ 
try Increased production 27 percent, labor 
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ixroduetlYlty me 24 percent, net profits rose 
72 percent, and average hoxirly earnings rose 
only 6 percent. There was no wage increase 
of national significance. 

Income me. production of goods Increased, 
but labor did not receive its share. Conse¬ 
quently. the crash of *29 and the depression 
of the thirties. 

The $2-a-day wage demand is a major 
weapon in the fight against drift toward 
another, more disastrous depression. 

The high level of steel production for 1946 
and the tremendous scheduled Increase in 
income and profits at the steel companies 
must lead to the prompt grant of the union’s 
demand if we are to avoid a lag of purchasing 
power behind production. 

Steel sets the pace for wage movement In 
American Industry. The grant of the union's 
demand will be a decisive step toward in¬ 
creasing purchasing power. Increased pur¬ 
chasing power will make more work available 
as a response to an active consumer’s mar¬ 
ket and prevent the piling up of goods on 
store shelves. 

The alternative is described In a speech by 
Mr. David F. Austin, vice president in charge 
of sales, the United States Steel Oorp. In a 
speech to a group of salesmen (Steel, Nov. 
26. 1946, page 71) he said: 

*‘Full employment may actually be more 
important to you and to me than the success 
or failure of our own companies * * * If 
this time we fall to find a means of staving 
off wide unemplo 3 nnent. I’m afraid that the 
world will turn to some other method. And 
that will not be good for you, nor for me, 
nor for the people who will be persuaded 
to take the other road.** 


Whose Fault? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 

or ALABABSA 

IN THX HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 2i, J946 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
SpeaJier, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Dothan (Ala.) 
Eagle of January 21,1946. edited by Mr. 
Horace Hall, of Dothan, Ala.; 

WHOSE FAULT? 

There couldn't be a more inopportune 
time than now for the United States Senate 
to get tangled up in a filibuster. But south¬ 
ern Senators have a king-sized talking mara¬ 
thon under way to block passage of a bill that 
would establish a permanent Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practice Commission with full status 
as an arm of the Federal Government. 

All business in the Senate will stop whUe 
the Senators talk, talk, and talk. Vital legis¬ 
lation must wait. If Congress has the power 
and the brains to get the country out of its 
present tinmoU, then that must be shunted 
aside while the filibuster goes on. And in the 
meantime more decisions, of national and 
international Import, remain in the balance. 

And whose fault is it? Is it the fault of 
those southern Senator s wh o vow a fight to 
the death against the FEPC? Or is it the 
fault of those advocates of this unworkable 
proposal inspired by spite. Intolerance, and 
vlciouauees, whose interest in the national 
welfare is so Infinitesimal that thsy chose 
this time of uncertainty to put their pet 
bill through Congress? 

Obviously It Is the latter. ’Ihey knew fuU 
well that when they brought this legislative 


monstrosity into C o n gr e ss that It would stop 
■11 other business. But they hoped that ths 
state of the Nati on w ould be so acute that 
opponents of the FEPO would retire and let 
the bill become law rkther than Jeopardize 
passage of the many vital and essential 
proposals now pending. 

Knowing of the bitter opposition to them, 
knowing the determination of the southern 
bloc to fight this measure, they projected 
their own pet fight into the turbulent na¬ 
tional scene. They knew full well the conse¬ 
quences of their action. And now that they 
have stopped the wheels turning in Oongress, 
the Marne Is theirs. They cannot lay the 
blame at th e do or of those men who are 
resisting the FEPO. 

A filibuster was forced on foes of the FEPC. 
Had the issue not been brought up now 
they would not have invited one. 

But backers of the FEPC wanted the 
filibuster, in the hopes that the wrath of the 
voters would break it for once and all and 
open the way for them to get this proposal 
into law. They asked for it and they are 
getting it. If they are willing for all else 
to w ait, so are those who are opposed to the 
FEPC. 

And President Truman, who professes ro 
be so vexed with Congress for not enacting 
his program into law, is not without personal 
blame for the present m ess. He has been 
encouraging a permanent FEPC. and listing 
it as one of the *’musts” during this yltal 
period of national recovery. He. as much as 
Anyone else, is responsible for constructive 
business In the Senate being at a standstlU 
during such a critical period in the country's 
history. 


History of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

or CALZFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, in 1915 
a group of young men from 8t. Louis, 
Mo., were concerned over the apathy of 
citizens in conducting an improvement 
project around the civic center. Under 
the leadership of Henry Giessenbier 
these yoimg men organized the Young 
Men’s Progressive Civic Association and 
through personal effort, secured the pas¬ 
sage of a needed bond issue that resulted 
in the desired community improvement. 
From this start a great number of civic 
projects were carried on in St. Louis. 
These received considerable publicity 
around the Nation and in 1920, by mutual 
consent, a group of 22 young men’s or¬ 
ganizations gathered together in St. 
Louis to organize the first junior cham¬ 
ber of commerce. It was so named in 
honor of the president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce who provided the 
encouragement and financial assistance 
that made the new organization possible. 

Each year, beginning in 1920, a con¬ 
vention was held in some leading com¬ 
munity of the Nation. A national presi¬ 
dent was elected and a program of ex¬ 
pansion set forth. The leadership of 
the junior chamber for this 25-yaar 
period came from the following cities: 


Henry Olessenbler, of St. Lbuis, Mo.; 
George O. Wilson* of Dallas, Tex.; Roy 
Wilber, of Boston, Mass.; Harry B. Mor¬ 
timer, of Chicago, 111.; Louis J. Arland* 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; E. Fred Johnson, 
of Tulsa, Okla.; Robert B. Condon, of 
New York, N. Y.; H. Grady Vlen, of Bast 
St. Louis, HI.; Ernest Baetz, of San An¬ 
tonio, Tex.; Herbert P. McCulla, of Lin¬ 
coln, Nebr.; Durward Howes, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; George H. Olmsted, of 
Des Moines, Iowa.; Courtland Otis, of 
New York, N. Y.; Leslie B. Farrington, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; £. Richard West, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Allen Whitfield, of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Walter E. Holman, of 
Portland, Oreg.; Roswell P. Rosengren, 
of Buffalo. N. Y.; Philip C. Ebeling, of 
Dayton, Ohio; Perry P. Pipkin, of Mem¬ 
phis, Tenn.; Mark S. Matthews, of New 
York, N. Y.; Walter W. Finke. of Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn.; William M. Shepherd, of 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; H. Bruce Palmer, of 
Flint, Mich.; Meams T. Gates, of Pom¬ 
eroy, Wash.; Henry Kearns, of Pasa¬ 
dena, Calif. 

The growth of the junior chamber, 
v;hl1e it has been rapid, has been retard¬ 
ed by two depressions and by the war. 
The organization is unique in that it is 
composed exclusively of young men. The 
age limit, 21 through 35, is rigidly ad¬ 
hered to and the basic principles of the 
organization in all the hundreds of com¬ 
munities where it is functioning are 
identical. The membership is open to 
young men regardless of their occupa¬ 
tion, their station in life, their religious 
beliefs or their racial connections. Prac¬ 
tical experience has demonstrated that 
those young men who have leadership 
qualities and who have a desire to pro¬ 
gress, would automatically become local. 
State, and national officers. A constant 
refining process Is carried on which auto¬ 
matically eliminates men who have no 
desire to serve their community. 

The combined experiences of the sev¬ 
eral hundred junior chambers over the 
past 25 years provides an unlimited chal¬ 
lenge to the future progress of young 
men. At the close of the first quarter 
century of service, the greatest desire of 
junior chamber leadership throughout 
the Nation is that of expanded activities 
and the increased opportunity to pro¬ 
gress. 

In commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary, the foUowlng letter was re¬ 
ceived from the President of tlie United 
States: 

*rRx Whitb Houss, 
Washington, January 10, 1946. 
Mr. Hzhrt KzAaKs, 

President, United States Junior Cham^ 
her of Commerce, Chicago, III. 

DxAa Mr. Kbaems: I want to congratulate 
you and the members of your organlaation 
on the acoompllshmente of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce during Its first 
26 years. The Junior chambers of commerce 
aU over the country have served their oom- 
munltlts well by virtue of their fresh ideas 
and their wlUlngnesa to do something about 
putting their Ideas into practice. 

The years Immediately ahead present a 
greater challenge than ever before to aU the 
businessmen of America, and 1 expect the 
young men belonging to the Junior chambers 
of commerce to provide progressive leader¬ 
ship In the thinking and doing of the busi¬ 
ness world. 
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I know th»t they will do oTerythlng possi¬ 
ble to spur this country on to a full realiza¬ 
tion ot Its magnificent potentialities. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Habrt 8. Truman. 

The address by Henry Kearns, presi¬ 
dent of the United States Junior Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, in observance of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, delivered at 
Kaufman Memorial Hall, Minneapolis. 
Minn., follows: 

TOUNO MBN AT WORK 

The acme of good citizenship is found In 
the individual’s participation in the affairs 
of a public nature. The United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is observing its 
twenty-fifth aziniversary of service to the 
Nation. This organization is composed ot 
young men, ages 21 to 36, and has as its prin¬ 
cipal foundation for growth three objectives: 
First, the training of leaders: second, indi¬ 
vidual community service: and. third, stimu¬ 
lation of active citizenship. In those three 
objectives we find the true exemplification of 
real Americanism. We would like to tell you 
how they affect the welfare of the Nation and 
are important to the future. 

Every business, every community, and 
every State is constantly thirsting for lead¬ 
ers—^people who are able and willing to as¬ 
sume a responsible position, who have the 
ability to make a decision, who have the abil¬ 
ity to develop trust and confidence, and who 
have the ability to “get things done." Thou¬ 
sands of young men throughout the Nation 
In the past 25 years have found In the Junior 
chamber of commerce the training ground 
wherein they can secure this leadership abil¬ 
ity. Through personal participation In 
projects of a community nature, the young 
man has the opportunity of analyzing rep¬ 
resentative business transactions, of man¬ 
aging men, and of exercising every type of 
human cooperation. The community project 
requires the same planning, ingenuity, and 
ability needed in producing a successful 
business venture. This opportunity is given 
the young man through participation in 
Junior chamber affairs. He gets the leader¬ 
ship habit; he learns to get along with his 
fellow men, and. above all, he gets things 
done. 

In the field of community service every 
locality in the Nation has hundreds of Jobs 
to be done—Jobs that make that community 
a better place in which to live—Jobs that add 
value to the community life—Jobs that offer 
progress in learning, and in most cases these 
Jobs must be done by volunteer workers. 
The Junior chambers of commerce in thou¬ 
sands of communities throughout the land, 
are daily producing such projects that "get 
the lob done/* 

In the field of Juvenile delinquency, several 
hundred Junior chambers attacked this prob¬ 
lem with enthusiasm, energy, and intelli¬ 
gence. The organization of teen-age clubs, 
big brother activities for first offenders, the 
development of recreational and sports ac¬ 
tivities. production ,of money-making pro¬ 
grams foi young people, are among the ac¬ 
tivities carried on by Jimior chambers of 
commerce in the interest of the youth of our 
Nation. No less of an authority than J. 
Edgar Hoover acknowledges the true value 
of Junior chamber activity in reducing Juve¬ 
nile delinquency and potential crime. 

Public safety, fire prevention, public 
health, sports, and recreation, all find an 
active place in Junior chamber affairs—each 
sharing a great number of specific projects 
participated in by hundreds of young men 
who voluntaiily give of their time and of 
their energy to make their community a bet¬ 
ter place in which to live; this is true com¬ 
munity spirit. 

Active cltlaenship may be a trite term but 
we believe that it has a place in the life of 
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every citizen, m it we refer to the young 
man who not only goes to the polls and 
votes but one who will take 1 to 8 hours 
each week to study and discuss matters of 
national interest; who will inform himself 
upon the broad affairs of government; the 
young man who will become acquainted with 
his representatives in State and National 
Government; the yoimg man who will take 
the time and energy to interest his neighbors 
in public affairs. Yes, we’re talking about 
the young man who will offer himself as a 
candidate for public office; who will make 
full use of the leadership training that he 
has received through participation in Junior 
chamber activities. In Junior chamber, ac¬ 
tive citizenship mean, an informed public; 
a public that will read, speax, and act upon 
affairs of a national interest; a public that 
knows that an indiviuual has a Job to do, if 
we are to maintr In our American way of life. 

From the humble beginning in St. Louis 
25 years ago, the Jimior chamber of commerce 
has become an organization of widespread 
interest in every State and in every major 
commimity. It is composed of a true cross- 
section of American life. It is composed of 
young men. some who have reached the top 
rung in the economic scheme of things, and 
others who truly believe that they have the 
right to do so. They are willing to put foilh 
the energy and the ability to lead. Among 
the ranks of Junior chamber men are found 
labor leaders and major industrialists: are 
found cooks, doctors, lawyers, and store¬ 
keepers—young men of a common interest— 
young men who are looking forward toward 
the future with optimism and determination. 

The junior chamber oi commerce Is about 
to embark upon its second quarter century 
of service. It is fitting that at this *noment 
we observe an old Junior chamber saying, 
"Take your hats off to the past and your coats 
off to the future.’’ 


A Marine Speaks Out on Oiina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.HUGH DEUCY 

or WASHINGTON 

IN the house op REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me, I wish to call 
the attentlor of the House to a letter 
from Pfe Frank Bromley, one of the 
marine heroes stationed in China, which 
was published In the newspaper, Green¬ 
wich Time, Greenwich, Conn., December 
26,1945. 

In his letter Private First Class Brom¬ 
ley sharply raises the question of what 
our troops are doing in China. It is 
clear from his letter that they are not 
carrying out our stated policy of dis¬ 
arming the Japanese. It is clear, too, 
from his eyewitness account that at 
least on one occasion our military prac¬ 
tices in north China were certainly not 
conducive to good relations between the 
United States and the peoples of China. 
I repeat from the article, to impress on 
Members present, the words of this 
marine: 

We proceeded to blast this small vUlage in 
the Chinwangtao area unmercifully. • * • 
How many innocent people were slaughtered 
In that small village is still unknovm to us 
who did the slaughtering. If the Germans or 
Japs had done this who'd scream about the 
brutality of it first? This is merely one **inol- 


dent’* which was oiled up and sugar-coated 
In the newspapers for civilian consumption. 
The whole mission of the American forces in 
China has been oiled up and sugar-coated. 
1 fought for my country on Okinawa, was 
ready to die for it, and nearly did often 
enough. • • • But whose country wUl 

we be dying for over here If. and It seems 
likely we will, become Involved in actual 
warfare in China? 

Mr. Speaker, these are the words of an 
American marine in China. Today there 
is a truce in the civil war in that Nation. 
But unless that truce is productive of 
real democracy and internal unity, and 
unless we are busy today disarming the 
remaining 300,000 Japanese instead of 
using them to guard railroads alongside 
our own forces, and unless we bring home 
our men from this theater, other ma¬ 
rines, like Pfe Frank Bromley, will won¬ 
der why they die in an internal war in 
China, fighting on the side of reaction. 

For that reason, I am including with 
these remarks the entire article from 
Greenwich Time, including the text of 
the letter from Private First Class Brom¬ 
ley. It follows: 

Peck Promises Complete Report on Tem¬ 
porary Housing Situation Before To¬ 
night’s Town Meeting—Greenwich Ma¬ 
rine Bitter, Asks Why We Are Keeping 
Forces in China—^Pfc Prank Bromley 
Voices Bitterness of Confused QI's— 
Scores Politicxans. Others Who Ignore 
Situation m China 

Pfe Prank Bromley, of 44 Greenwich Ave¬ 
nue. a member of the Seventh Regiment, 
First Marine Division, now stationed In Llnsl, 
China, wants to let his fellow townsmen 
know what some of the American soldiers 
still In China think about the role they are 
playing, or scheduled to play. In a letter 
to the editor of Greenwich Time he paints 
a rather dismal picture of conditions there 
and voices the bitterness that many soldiers 
there must feel. 

Private First Class Bromley’s letter, dated 
December 6, follows In full: 

“Dear Sir; However much 1 would like to 
see this letter published, I don’t expect there 
is enough sense of Justice left in the minds 
of the American people for you to endanger 
the circulation of your paper by printing 
what they evidently prefer to close their eyes 
to. But we realize the war Is over now and 
we who met the Jap face to face can expect 
to be left holding the bag while the civilian 
celebrates. Still, here are the thoughts of 
Just one G1 in China. 

“What are we. the United States Murines 
doing in China? Why are we here? What 
useful purpose arc we serving? We were 
told our mission was to disarm the Jauanese. 
but we are not disarming the Japs. We were 
told we would not become involved in 
China's internal affairs but now we find 
ourselves so Involved that who can say when 
we can pull our meddling noses out of 
China and come home? 

“So we are here to disarm the Japs, are 
we? The Chinese Army, the largest In the 
world in manpower. Is not capable of this 
Job? So we. one division strong, are sent 
to do it for them. I guess maybe I didn’t 
realize what supermen we are. The Chinese 
could have very well accomplished this as 
anyone with an ounce of common sense must 
admit. So, the question remains. Why are 
we In China? 

“I am a bazooka man with the Seventh 
Regiment, First Marine Division and have 
not personally participated in the disarm¬ 
ing of any Japanese, have not seen the ac¬ 
tual disarming of any Japanese, and know 
of no member of this regiment who has 
done either. 
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“The American people have bee.i told that 
we would not actively assist the Nationalists 
in their struggle with what has become com¬ 
monly referred to as the Communist Forces, 
but today, among the arms carried by the 
Chinese National forces can be found in large 
numbers American Qarand rifles, mortars, 
fame throwers, tommy-guns, and even Amer¬ 
ican pack howitzers, all of which are being 
turned against Communist forces in unde¬ 
clared warfare. 

“American ships transport Central troops, 
American planes patrol Communist territory, 
United States troops guard coal trains trans¬ 
porting coal for Government use. bridges 
which are strategic only to the Nationalist 
cause, power plants, property of the Central 
Government. Perhaps all this is not actually 
assisting the Chinese Nationalists in their 
internal struggle against the 'Commies,* but 
if.it isn't perhaps you can tell me what would 
be 'assistance.* 

“Who can blame the Chinese Communists 
(if one wants to refer to them as such) for 
their resentment against our two-faced pol¬ 
icy, for our Interference in an Internal situa¬ 
tion which has prevailed in China since 1027? 

“And eventually when American lives are 
lost in China, who will do the screaming and 
screeching t bout an 'unprovoked attack by 
Communist forces against the poor marines 
who were only minding* somebody elsc’s 
business? What blind man can*t see that our 
policy in China is leading us straight to active 
participation In an Impending civil war? 

“I took part in the bombardment of a 
small Communist-held village in retaliation 
lor the ‘alleged* firing on of an American 
general by Communist forces—but here is the 
enlisted man's version of this incident, and, 
remember, we were on the spot. 

“A train bearing an American general 
through Communist territory (where an 
American general had no business, in the first 
place) is halted by a break in the tracks. 
Communist instigated, and a repair crew of 
Chinese coolies are put to work repairing the 
break. 

“A volley of shots were fired over the 
heads of the Chinese workers as a warning. 
No one was hit. It was quite evident that 
f-uch was not the desire of the “Commie** 
shooters. But the American general, in a 
manner which only a general can assume, 
ordered his escorting guard to return the 
fire, and directed it to be sent at random 
into a cluster of small houses from which 
the initial fire was presumed to have come. 

"In carrying out this order a heavy stream 
of automatic fire was poured at random into 
the small settlement. This brought one re- 
tum volley, a few bullets of which struck 
the general’s train. (I personally counted six 
bullet holes in one unoccupied car). Now, 
in a scream of outraged vanity this general 
ordered out the nearest Marine garrison 
under full combat equipment and prepared 
for a pitched battle. 

"Wo moved up, a few shots came from the 
small village. Our heavy 81 mm. mortars 
were set up, the smaller 60 *b. were set up. 
and we proceeded to blast this small village 
in the Chlnv/angtao area unmercifully. Two 
men, Innocent or guilty, were cut down by 
machine-gun fire as they ran from a burning 
house. How many Innocent people were 
slaughtered in that small village is still un¬ 
known to us who did the slaughtering. If 
the Germans or Japs had done this who’d 
scream about the brutality of it first? 

“This Is merely one incident which was 
oiled up and sugar-coated In the newspapers 
for civilian consumption. The whole mis¬ 
sion of the American forces In China has 
been oiled up and sugar-coated. I fought 
for my country on Okinawa, was ready to 
die for it. and nearly did often enough. But 
I had a fairly good idea why I was fighting, 
and if need be, dying. But whose country 
will we be dying for over here if, and it 


seems likely we will, become involved in 
actual warfare in China? 

“I*m ready to fight for my country again 
but I thought we won our war, at least I saw 
enough of my buddies die at Sugar Loaf 
Hill, 6huri Castle, and other places. But 
they died for their country. Whose country 
will we die for in a civil war in China? Surely 
America wouldn't be endangered by a Com¬ 
munist (a more fitting name would be 'Chi¬ 
nese peasant*) and Nationalist struggle in 
China. 

“What sort of propaganda would the 
money-grabbing politicians back home cook 
up for an explanation to the people when 
they found us in it? Or would an explana¬ 
tion be necessary to a people so unconcerned 
about It all now that their real danger has 
passed, as to let their government meddle 
in this mess until they find themselves back 
in war plants again. And when that time 
comes, I suppose we'll be 'heroes,* etc.—while 
now they let us sit out here and rot because, 
'What the hell, the war is over now.’ 

“We did our fighting and now we’d like to 
come home. We risked our lives for you 
people and we don't want praise or thanks. 
We came over while you made your fortune 
in high wages. We came to the Japs so they 
couldn't get to us and you. Now we don't 
ask for praise or thanks, and we don't want 
anyone calling us heroes. All we want is to 
come home. 

“So what are the people doing, letting us 
sit out here for 6 or 9 months more 'til 
we're all so disgusted with you that we won’t 
ever want to come home. Well, let us sit 
here then, and look for the suckers to fight 
the next one some place else.’’ 


A Monthly Memorial and an Unusual 
Request 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am Introducing a bill to pro¬ 
vide for the payment in a lump sum to 
the Montana State College of the na¬ 
tional service life insurance granted 
the late Ralph Coldwater. 

This young man, a graduate of the 
Montana State College, designated as 
beneficiaries his father, Llpman Cold- 
water, and his brother, Capt. Elliott 
Coldwater. They have asked me to pre¬ 
sent this bill to the Congress so that the 
remaining unpaid installments of the 
national service life insurance granted 
the late Ralph Coldwater to them be 
granted in a lump sum to the Montana 
State College for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing the Ralph Coldwater Memorial 
Scholarship in Industrial engineering at 
that institution. 

This unselfish act on the part of the 
Coldwater family is not only unusual but 
extremely meritorious. I want to con¬ 
gratulate the family for taking such a 
position and to express the hope that the 
scholarship will not only serve as a fitting 
memorial to Ralph Coldwater but to the 
hundreds of thousands of others who, 
like Ralph, gave their lives that this 
country and its people could live. 


New Homes for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, in or¬ 
der to combat extravagance and watered 
profits in the construction of new homes, 
a group of ex-servicemen in Oklahoma 
City have banded together to form a con¬ 
struction company to build homes for 
veterans. They are determined to build 
homes at a minimum cost even if they 
have to go to the forests, quarries and 
wherever raw materials are to be found 
and process them, themselves. Their or¬ 
ganization is known as Veterans Associ¬ 
ated, QI Home Builders, and their pres¬ 
ident, Mr. C. Harold Brand, represented 
them January 12 when our Oklahoma 
congressional delegation met with veter¬ 
ans in Oklahoma City to discuss their 
critical housing problem. Mr. Brand, 
recently released from duty as a captain 
with the United States Army Air Forces, 
has been actively engaged in rea. estate 
sale and development since 1931. He is 
a past president of Oklahoma State Real 
Estate Association, member of the Na¬ 
tional Board of Directors Real Estate As¬ 
sociation representing State of Okla¬ 
homa, and the only veteran now a mem¬ 
ber of the Oklahoma City Real Estate 
Board. I was so impressed with the 
dogged determination of these ex-servlce- 
mcn that I asked Mr. Brand to give me 
further details of the plans of his group 
and under date of January 12 I received 
a letter from him which I desire to insert 
in the Record, as follows; 

Vetebans Assocuted, 

GI Home Buitde^s. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., January 12, 1946. 
Congressman Paul Stewart, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Congressman Stewart: Encourage¬ 
ment was felt in .the hearts of every veteran 
who recently listened to the public hearing 
you and the Oklahoma congregslonal delega¬ 
tion gave to the veterans' service organiza¬ 
tion various financial lending agencies, ma¬ 
terialmen, etc., with reference to the critical 
housing problem of returned veterans. 

We are writing you to put on record and 
explain a little more fully the movement 
v/hich got a spontaneous start when Con¬ 
gressman Monroney recently was confronted 
with highly technical, theoretical, and Just 
plain excuses when he explained to the City 
Council of Oklahoma City the elements and 
issues Involved in converting the Will Rogers 
Air Field barracks into temporary veterans* 
family housing units. 

This country having fought this war on a 
basis of putting the Important objectives 
first and the less Important matters second, 
it is difficult for the returned veterans, as 
well as more sincere citizens, to understand 
the indifference and at times almost affirma¬ 
tive opposition which is being encountered 
throughout the Nation by all returned vet¬ 
erans in being unable to find such an ele¬ 
mental and necessary thing as a place to live. 

We realize that there are many complicated 
problems such as production and regulatory 
bottlenecks and other deterrent influences 
which stymie the production of homes for 
veterazis on today's market and which falls 
to give the 01 a full 100 cents for his dollar. 
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ThH proUexn of the homelesi veteran de- 
mands tnunedlate action. To eolve this prob¬ 
lem In Oklahoma City a large group of vet- 
erana has organised a construction company 
known as Veterans Associated, Inc;—<11 
home builders, with trained leadership, tn- 
^Ired veteran labor, desirable land, and 
more adequate finances to construct our 
own homes. 

Give us the priorities and the materials 
and this group of determined, mutually as¬ 
sociated veterans will work day and night 
and if need be, 7 days a week to break this 
production bottleneck on veterans* bouses. 
We Invite and will work first with local, 
Btate-wlde, and then Nation-wide material 
agenoiee to obtain the component parts of 
each house, but if there is an inadequate 
supply from these sources, we now propose 
to go to the source of raw materials with 
newly organised veteran-owned supply agen¬ 
cies. and cut the lumber from the trees and 
haul It in surplus GI trucks to the building 
site to be processed by assembly-line power- 
production methods to create these homes. 

If a scarcity of brick, tile, or concrete 
blocks develops, GI veterans on nearby farms 
assure us they will quarry from the hillsides 
and from their Gl-owned stone companies 
will haul this building stone for us day and 
night to furnish the four walls of these 
homes. 

Naturally we cannot produce cast-iron 
pipe, plumbing, and electrical fixtures by our 
own hands locally, nor can we manufacture 
the hardware, nails, composition roofing, or 
other component parts necessary for the con¬ 
struction of these homes. We simply point 
out these facts to show our determination to 
pursue a down-to-earth simple and sensible 
remedy for our dilemma. 

Our construction company Is based upon 
sound, economic principles. Bach workman 
will share mutually in a cash bonus based 
upon the completion and sale of the various 
houses. A hundred percent of the owner¬ 
ship of this company is vested in a group 
of veterans, veterans with financial, mate¬ 
rial, construction, and expediting experience; 
men who were construction experts in the 
various crafts before the beginning of the 
war and who were called to the service for 
their construction abilities in the far-flung 
battlefields of the world and who are now 
entering our company with their first con¬ 
nection and Job since their retiim. Theee 
sincere leaders and construction craftsmen 
from the ditch digger to the president of 
the company will not allow any Influence to 
stop them short of accomplishing their mis¬ 
sion—building themselves homes and like¬ 
wise for fellow 01*8. 

Statistics show that labor constitutes well 
over 60 percent of the cost of a home. With 
this ini^ired and determined GI labor and 
leadership we can attain the goal of giving 
that ex-serviceman his full dollar's worth. 
The war was won through an all-out offen¬ 
sive and an all-out campaign, particularly 
in production and manpower, and we veterans 
propose to win the peace on the same basis 
and utilizing the same methods. 

In the old-fashioned days each farmer har¬ 
vested his crop or built his farm home in the 
pioneer cooperative spirit, with each member 
of the community coming In and assisting 
him in building that sacred home. Mutual 
helpfulness in their activities began at dawn 
and ended after dark, with the moon in the 
skies. The farmers then exchanged labor to 
gather that food for winter and rainy days. 
We believe that threshing time has come— 
that the ripened grain is in the field. 

We want to start our homes now. We have 
the leadership, the labor, and the capital 
raised among ourselves, and the determina¬ 
tion to start with our hammers and saws. 
Begardless of regulations, restrictions, or bot¬ 
tlenecks or influence to the contrary, we shall 
succeed because we must. We are a coopera¬ 
tive group. We are ex-members of the Sea- 
bees who built toilet seats out of native ma¬ 


hogany. We have rebuilt plants on foreign 
soils tmder hostile gunfire and adverse cli¬ 
matic conditions. In China we boiled every 
drop of water to cool our parched Ups. 

Our veterans in wartime aotuaUy threw 
their bodies Into gaping holes of sinking 
Ships to keep them afloat. We OTs today 
are equally as determined to apply our own 
individual brawn noyr to conquer this similar 
housing emergency—housing. 

On Monday, January 14, our first construc¬ 
tion crew wU break ground to construct im¬ 
mediately our headquarters' building at 
Northwest Second and Walker. Oklahoma 
City, which will be a convenient location for 
our construction workers and veteran home 
seekers. 

One of Oklahoma City's leading banks and 
an outstanding building and loan association 
have opened their money bags with the 
fullest assurance that they will back us from 
top to bottom in addition to the personal 
funds we have subscribed. We mean to serve 
every veteran from the $3,000 home buyer to 
the $10,000 maximum. Many of the more 
successful young veterans returning, upon 
their leaving home felt that a $6,500 home 
was a palace and would fulfill his needs for 
years to come. We are shocked, over¬ 
whelmed, horrified, and unreconciled to peo¬ 
ple throwing $10,000 homes at us which are 
poorly constructed and located in unattrac¬ 
tive neighborhoods which make us feel we 
are almost tramps, because we have no such 
finances. Our pledged word means too much 
to assume such an obligation unless we in¬ 
tend to pay it. We sold our comfortable 
homes when we departed for the services 
for a mere four to six thousand dollars to 
find upon our return that these same homes 
are now bringing, on the competitive market, 
with no other supply available, ten to twelve 
thousand dollars. 

Also we are faced with the fact that 
numerous civilians during the war have sold 
their homes at current Inflated prices and 
have moved into rental units, thus depriving 
us of that source of supply. 

Again it is our desire and Intention to 
serve every veteran by building him a home, 
be he an owner of a building site in his own 
chosen desirable neighborhood or be he a 
three-, four-, or ten-thousand dollar home 
seeker with no site. 

We will give our all to break a bottleneck 
or any other obstacle in the best Army, Navy. 
Marine, Coast Guard, and Seabee tradition. 

If the veteran wishes to live near his 
friends whom he acquired before leaving 
for the service, we propose to build him a 
home there. (We are substituting the serv¬ 
ice motive for the profit motive we found 
existing when we returned.) Our aim is to 
house the veteran, giving him his choice as 
to material, as to prtoe range, location and 
neighborhood, and nearness to his estab¬ 
lished family ties and other neighborhood 
connections before he departed for the serv¬ 
ices. which logical location he will cherish 

treasure with continued home owner¬ 
ship for life. 

m 9 m • • 

VE- and VJ-day came through the cooper¬ 
ative offensive waged by everyone in the 
armed forces and home front. Unbelievable 
accomplishments in production were at¬ 
tained to win that goal. If we achieve the 
building of homes for veterans this month, 
next month, or the next—every piece of gov¬ 
ernmental red tape and every restriction 
must be brushed aside to give us materials, 
for that is all we need here now to build our 
homes. We feel the critical situation in our 
community is similar to the same prob¬ 
lem existing in all other American com¬ 
munities today. 

We firmly believe that jwu. Members of 
Congress, are actually supporting a critical 
existing human need and particularly since 
this housing project will be of the veterans, 
by the veterans, and for the veterans. 


Hats off to the victorious past. Coats off 
and sleeves rolled up to the glorious future. 

Respectfully submitted to the honorable 
Oklahoma congressional delegation from 
your Oklahoma constituents. 

C. Habolo Bsand. 

Genb H. Henbt. 

Haxold W. MoaoAN. 

William A. Mobbis. 

William Habold Nstherton. 


Nebraskans’ Letter to Their Congressman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF MXBBASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me I include a letter sent to me 
by two of my constituents who represent 
the feelings of many of the people in my 
district: 

Dear Kabl: Me and Marthy was listening 
the other night when our President, Mr. 
Truman, asked us to write to our Congress¬ 
men and tell them a few things. Now. we 
ain't hardly got the courage to write to our 
Senators, seeing as they Is holding such high 
positions, but you, Karl, always seems a little 
more like one of us, and it would be like 
writing to one of our own folks, so we're 
taking pencil in hand to do the same. In 
the first place, Karl, before you get to worry¬ 
ing, we aim to tell you we ain't got no com¬ 
plaints to make as far as jrour representin' 
us is concerned and we even want to thank 
you for the good Job you have done, but, 
Karl, there’s a lot of queer things there in 
Washington a going on and we’d like to ask 
you some questions about the same and 
maybe you could get around to explaining 
them. 

It looks like our country is pretty well 
broke financially, and a owing upward of 
$800,000,000,000, then where is the money 
coming from to loan to England the $4,000,- 
000,000 she’s a asking for and with Russia 
and China and what have you, a still figuring 
on their lists of what they’re going to need? 
We thought we won the war, but it looks like 
we’re paying the reparations bill anyway. 

The economists Is telling us we have to 
give England the money so’s she can buy 
goods from us. but what Is wrong with sell¬ 
ing some of that goods to us home folks 
first, seeing as the shelves and storerooms 
of the country is empty of things we’re really 
needing. We was to Wlnslde jistlddy a 
looking for overalls and shirts and hoping to 
find a pair of stockings for Marthy. Well 
the only shirt In the store was a green silk 
velvet one, size 16Vi, price $6.60, which I 
suppose was OPA celling. Now. there 
wouldn’t no farmer be caught dead out in 
public in no such shirt, and if a body was to 
wear such a rig out to do chores. I reckon 
the bogs would laugh their selves sick, and 
they been sick twice already this winter 
with flu, so we ain’t taking any chances. 
The store hadn't had no overalls in 4 months* 
time, and the only stockings for Marthy was 
cotton fancy at $1.36 OPA celling, so Marthy 
didn’t buy none. Millions of our boys went 
to war. and some of them. Karl, didn’t come 
hack, yet one man, Byrnes, can go to Moscow 
and. in settling the peace, give terms and 
mostly Just give, to Russia and to England 
rnd to China a letting them have their way. 
when we think that ain't a one man’s Job. 
How did this Byrnes get to be a super- 
president? We don't recollect having voted 
for him and we kind of figger that kind of 
treaty making and deciding about the atom 
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bomb and such belongs to Congress, which 
was elected. We been wondering, Karl, If 
Congress was to take a damp sponge and wipe 
out all these bureaus and boards and com¬ 
missions and such, and start with a clean 
slate, that maybe the country could settle 
down to producing, and to working, and let¬ 
ting Congress do the lawmaking for a 
change, just kind of let the country get back 
to normal. We could all quit worrying a 
little maybe and have a little time to spend 
on the real problems we got to home. 
Sincerely, 

Paul and Marthy 
(Mrs. W. S. Hupp. Carroll. Nebr.), 

(Bloomfield Monitor). 

Stream Pollution and Sewage-Disposal 
Systems 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter I have received from 
Charles S. fthyne, executive director of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law 
OfflcerKS, and a resolution adopted by 
that organization: 

National Institute op 
Municipal Law OmcERS, 
Waatiington, D. C, December 28, 1945. 
Hon. Brent fcPENCE, 

House Office Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Representative Spence: At the an¬ 
nual conference of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers held in Washington 
on December 3, 4, and 5, 1915, u resolution 
was unanimously adopted which recorded the 
approval of the legal representatives of 
American boroughs, towns, and cities of your 
bill. H. R. 4070. on the matter of stream pollu¬ 
tion and sewage-disposal systems. Copies of 
this resolution are enclosed and, os you can 
readily see, city attorneys from all over the 
country feel most strongly about this ques¬ 
tion and will be most graliAed upon the 
passage of your bill. 

It would be greatly appreciated if you will 
arrange for the publication of the enclosed 
resoldtion in the Congressional Record in 
order that other Congressmen may know how 
their cities feel about this matter. 

Thanking you for past courtesies, T remain, 
Sincerely, 

Chatxes S. Rhyne, 

Executive Director. 


stream pollution—sewage disposal systems 
Whereas the official reports of the United 
States Public Health Service department dis¬ 
close that water pollution is one, if not the 
greatest, of the health menaces which 
threaten the people of this Nation; and 
Whereas it is estimated by health experts 
and competent engineers skilled in this class 
of work that the combined sewage and In¬ 
dustrial wastes pollution of the United 
States as a whole approximates the raw sew¬ 
age contributions of not lesss than 100,000,- 
000 people; and 

Whereas it is estimated by these same 
experts that the annual cost of present water 
pollution is $100,000,000 per year on the basis 
of its total economic damage; and 
Whereas it is estimated that a reasonable 
program of pollution abatement throughout 
the Nation would cost about $2,000,000,000 


and require 10 to 20 years for its comple¬ 
tion; and 

Whereas, because of the very large measure 
of public interest involved in water pollution 
abatement, Federal and State aid in financ¬ 
ing such projects is Justifiable to fully the 
same extent as is true of other forms of 
public-works improvements affecting large 
areas of the Nation; and 
Whereas we are now in the postwar era 
where it is important to have worth-while 
Jobs for our returning servicemen In the con¬ 
struction of public works which will result 
in the most good for all the people of this 
Natlon.xof which a sewage-disposal system is 
clearly one on accoimt of its effect on public 
health; and 

Whereas the cities and other governmental 
units are in need of Federal financial aid in 
order to prevent stream pollution by con¬ 
structing sewage-disposal systems; and 
Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
H. R. 4070, which by its provisions, if enacted 
by Congress, would furnish the necessary 
financial aid and relieve this health menace 
to the entire Nation: Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers hereby records Its ap¬ 
proval of H. R. 4070 and urges Its passage 
without delay, be It further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the executive director to all 
Members of Congress. 


NLRB Election Procedure in Canning 
Industry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I called the attention 
of the House to a serious jurisdictional 
dispute which threatens the canning in¬ 
dustry In the State of California. This 
controversy has been brought about as 
the result of an election ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board in the 
California canneries last October. The 
election was held at a time when cannery 
employment was at a low ebb and only 
about one-fifth of the cannery workers 
in California cast ballots. Unless the 
dispute is properly settled in the near fu¬ 
ture, the farmers of California will suffer 
serious losses, the v/orkers in the can¬ 
neries will be without Jobs, and the can¬ 
nery operators will have to close down. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following commu¬ 
nication from the Secretary of the Cali¬ 
fornia State Federation of Labor. I trust 
that the cognizant congressional com¬ 
mittees will conduct an immediate inves¬ 
tigation of the charges brought by Mr. 
Haggerty: 

California State Federation 
OF Labor, 

San Francisco, Calif., January 21, 1946. 
Hon. JACK Z. Anderson, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Anderson: Following 
my telegram regarding the discriminatory ac¬ 
tion taken by Jdbeph Z. Watson re the NLRB 
election procedure followed in the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry, whereby the 
AFL was denied the elementary and lawful 


right of a hearing pertaining to irregulari¬ 
ties involved, I am hereby submitting addi¬ 
tional information. 

Not only was this hearing denied by Mr. 
Watson, but he has been unmistakably an¬ 
tagonistic toward the AFL, and he has on 
many occasions expressed such hostility. He 
has lost all semblance of objectivity in the 
discharge of his duties as director of the 
NLRB in this region, and we believe that 
it is high time that Mr. Watson’s actions be 
Investigated by the proper agencies before 
a moss of indignation develops which will 
seriously disrupt the stabilized labor rela¬ 
tions prevailing in California. 

It is unfortunate that a man of Mr. Wat¬ 
son’s responsibUities should administer his 
office in such a prejudicial manner. We do 
not believe that the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates should be victimized 
by his predilections, which apparently and 
Indisputably ore sympathetic toward the 
CIO. We believe that an investigation will 
reveal that Mr. V/atson is Incapable and 
should be replaced by someone who is im¬ 
partial and will administer the duties of this 
Important position as is prescribed by law. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. J. Haggerty, 

Secretary. 


Wisconsin: Nation’s Leading Dairy State 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I would like to include an article 
by Lewis C. French, which appeared In 
the Milwaukee Journal. January 20,1946. 
This article tells a thrilling story. It is 
the story of agriculture in the 'State of 
Wisconsin. It is the story of agricul¬ 
ture in a free America. It is the story 
of the courage and the faith of the Amer¬ 
ican farmer. It is proof to all the world 
of what is possible in America under a 
system of free enterprise. It should put 
to flight those so-callcd prophets who 
now and again arise among us to try to 
put fear in our hearts and make us be¬ 
lieve that the American ss'stem and way 
of life have failed. To them and their 
fellow travelers I say, “Look at the 
record.*’ 

The article follows; 

WISCONSIN Outstrips Rivals in Dairy Indus¬ 
try Advance—State Has 2,677,000 Dairy 

Cows; Turned Out 15,500,000,000 Pounds 

IN 1645 

(By Lewis C. French) 

Increases developed during the war put 
Wisconsin so far out in front as the Nation’s 
leading dairy State that its supremacy is no 
longer seriously challenged. 

Pew appreciate the might, volume, and 
wealth of the V/lsconsiu milk Jug. And it 
is one of the many marvels of this war how 
the dairy farmers, crippled by shortages, were 
able to increase production to meet war 
needs. 

The State starts the new year with more 
than 2,577,000 dairy cows 

In 1045, Wisconsin produced 16,600,000,000 
pounds of milk worth around $418,000,000. 

This one State now is producing about 
12.6 percent of the total milk produced in 
the entire United States and selling every 
pound it can produce. 
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These monthly milk checks accounted for 
nearly half of the $770,000,000 gross farm 
Income and, with the Government and sub* 
sidy payments, swelled the farm revenue to¬ 
tals to around $880,000,000 for last year. 

Wisconsin's neighbor, Minnesota, is second 
in production with around nine billion (8.- 
500,000,000 in 1944) and New York third with 
more than 8.000,000,000 pounds of milk. 

Backtrack less than a century and you will 
appreciate the progress made and the swift 
changes-~more cows, more milk, more dairy 
plants, the start of the big processing 
plants—all adding up to agricultural wealth 
and farm stability. 

PJOaCSTT SX8TEIS MADE CHEESE IN LAKE MILLS 

In 1860, just 20 years after the Pickett 
sisters, Armine and Anna, started making 
marketable cheese by pooling the neighbor¬ 
hood milk from the Lake Mills settlement, 
there were only 250,000 dairy cows in the 
State. Most of these pioneer cattle were 
dual purpose and of nondescript breed, draft 
animals that were turned out to pasture, with 
the best cows milked. There were only a 
few more thousand dairy cows when Chester 
Haaen started the first cheese factory in La¬ 
doga, in Fond du Lao County, in '64 to open 
the door to the more standai'd commercial 
processing and rapid expansion. 

MORE CATTLE THAN PEOPLE 

At the turn of the century, there were only 
around a million dairy cows in the State, 
and now there are 2AOO.OOO—more cattle 
than people, counting the beef breeds as well 
ms strictly dairy cattle. 

K. Q. Weofcel of the department of dairy 
industry of the University of Wisconsin Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture has issued an interesting 
factxial bulletin on just how big Wisconsin's 
dalryland has grown. During the Isst 5 
years, Wisconsin has pulled away from other 
States, for at one time both Minnesota and 
New York were right on the heels of the 
Badger State for national leadership. 

The Intensity of the manufacture of dairy 
products iB shown by the fact Wisconsin now 
produces: 

Fifty percent of the Nation's cheese. 474,- 
000.000 pounds. 

Thirty percent of the canned milk, 1,053,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Thirty per cent of the powdered milk and 
cream, 287,000,000 pounds. 

Ten percent of the national butter sup¬ 
ply, 125,000,000 pounds, one of the few man¬ 
ufactured products to decline during the war. 

And in addition to filling the milk and 
cream bottles in the State, 678,000.000 pounds 
of fluid milk is shipped out of the State, 
mainly to Chicago. During the war, more 
eastern and southern States have been reach¬ 
ing to Wisconsin for their sweet milk and 
cream supplies—^Philadelphia, New York. Bos¬ 
ton. and even Miami, Fla., getting some of 
their fresh milk shipped In big tank cars 
and trucks from northern Wlsc^sin. And 
in another year theyll shipp^ supplies 
in the big cargo planes using high altitudes 
for refrigeration, carrying fresh milk and 
cream from Wisconsin to any place in the 
United States and parts of Mexico. 

STATE OAIRT EXPANSION IN 10 YEARS CHARTED 

The manner in which Wisconsin has ex¬ 
panded in markets for processed dairy prod¬ 
ucts and milk in the last 10 years is shown 
In this table: 

Millions of pound* 


Product: 1935 1944 

Butter...156 125 

Condensed milk.. 55 196 

Evaporated milk_ 725 1.053 

Cheese.. 815 474 

Powdered whole milk- 4 12 

Powdered skim; 

Human food.— 70 165 

Animal food—. 43 36 

Malted milk powder.. 10 38 

Cream shipped out. 5 85 

Fluid milk shipped out... 240 676 


About the only products In which rival 
dairy States exceed Wisconsin are butter 
and ice cream and the byproduct, cottage 
cheese. 

Minnesota ranks as the top butter State, 
producing 36X,614.000 pounds in 1944, oi' 
nearly 17 percent of the output, followed by 
Iowa with 212,482,000, accounting for 14.2 
percent, and then Wisconsin with 124,966,000, 
for around 10 percent of the production. 

Led by Pennsylvania, which produces close 
to 50.000.000 gallons. Wisconsin ranks 
eleventh for ice cream, making 11,714,000 
gallons. The three leaders tor frozen dairy 
products are Pennsylvania, New York, and 
then California, which accounts for more 
than 28 percent of the national production. 
It is the shipment of cream to the eastern 
ice cream manufacturers that is partly re¬ 
sponsible for the sharp drop in butter pro¬ 
duction. 

METHODS HAVE CHANGED 

The last 10 years have brought changes 
In dairy manufacturing, with motortrucks 
and stainless steel tank cars expanding milk- 
sheds and technical improvements bringing 
an era of big, fiexible plants. 

In 1920 there were 2.770 cheese factories 
and 760 creameries. The check aade by 
Weckel shows the number of plants has 
dwindled to 1.500 cheese factories and 480 
creamery plants, but those remaining are 
bigger and turn out far more volume than 
the crossroads community plant. 

Before the war the production of dehy¬ 
drated whole milk and milk was pretty 
much a side line~-the drier being over in one 
comer of a plant and neglected until some¬ 
thing had to be done with the periodic sur¬ 
pluses of mUk. 

No market developed swifter than that for 
dried milk powder during the war; 144 dif¬ 
ferent plants have driers. It is noticeable 
that the amount of skim milk sold for human 
food went up from 70.000,000 pounds to more 
than 165,000,000 pounds, and that sold for 
animal feeds went down from 48,000,000 to 
384X10,000 pounds between 1935 and 1944. 

This trend, say dairymen, came from the 
greater appreciation of the nutritional values 
of milk without butterfat and the tre¬ 
mendous lend-lease shipments of powdered 
milk. 

HIGH PXOOUCnON MADS BY THE SBCALLER FARMS 

This Niagara of milk is from a lot «f mod¬ 
erate-sized farms and not from the super- 
herds so common in the MUwaukee mllkshed. 
There are about 170,000 dairy farmers, and 
the average dairy herd is from 10 to 15 cows. 

The survey shows that 35,000 dairy farms 
account for 20 percent of the milk with but 
10 to 12 cows; 70.000 farmers account for 40 
percent of the volume, with less than 10 cows; 
and 65.000 farmers have more than 10 cows. 

There are a number of factors that enable 
Wisconsin to outmilk any other State in the 
Nation. 

One Important reason is that when a num¬ 
ber of States were almost neck and neck with 
Wisconsin this State did not hesitate to 
adopt sanitary methods that were long op¬ 
posed in the rival States. Wisconsin started 
the area test to eradicate bovine tuberculosis 
when Illinois farmers fought the test, and as 
a result Wisconsin moved right into the Chi¬ 
cago market when lows were passed requiring 
that city milk be from tested and approved 
cattle. 

Another factor is that the dairy plants and 
cooperatives were quick to utilize refrigera¬ 
tion to conserve a highly perishable food, aiid 
kept the quality up. 

QUICK TO IMPROVE 

Then, too, the dairymen, through their 
livestock breed associations and marketing 
groups, were quicker to hnprove and meet 
advanced requirements. Add the leadership 
and aids of the college of agriculture and 
State departments and WisoonBin daliymen 
really made progress. 


'There will be still further improvements 
in use of the newer principles and practices 
coming from research and new techniques," 
said Weckel. 

For one thing, thoae in charge of dairy de¬ 
velopment are bearing down on quality. 
Milton H. Button, director of the State de¬ 
partment of agriculture, and Harvey Weavers, 
chief of the dairy division, are In full accord 
with the quality program to make Wiscon¬ 
sin's milk and dal^ products known. 

UNITEO STATES GOOD SAUBSMAN 

"We want all our dairy products a little 
better than the best competing States pro¬ 
duce,” said Weavers. 

When the war ended, the dairy industry 
was fretting over the possibility of sur¬ 
pluses—what to do with the tremendously 
expanded wartime production. During the 
war. the Otovernment took from 30 to 40 
percent of the total production, but the min¬ 
ute the military orders eased off, civilian 
markets stepped right in to take over all 
available dairy supplies, and the rush to find 
butterfat continues. 

"Uncle Sam was the greatest dairy sales¬ 
man," said one dairy leader, citing the fact 
that millions of servicemen came home con¬ 
verts to milk and milk products. The start¬ 
ling fact to the dairyman is the surge In 
sales of fresh milk and cream, every import¬ 
ant market showing sharp increases as soon 
as the limitations were lifted. This in¬ 
creased sale of fresh milk and cream took 
the play from the butter market—the prewar 
barometer of dairy prices. 

Butter has been In reverse gear, reaching 
more than 161.000.000 pounds in 1942 and 
dropping to 124.000.000 in 1944, with the 
production last year drastically reduced al¬ 
most half in some months. 

But as the production of butter went down, 
the shipment of fresh creanl and the civilian 
sale of cheese, canned milk, and Ice cream 
sailed up. Because of price differentials, 
much of the butterfat that would have gone 
into churns was shipped as sweet cream. 

"As long as the market stays strong and 
there are market voids to fill, the fanner 
is not showing any Interest In culling or 
reducing his herd," say the dairy leaders. 
"They are keeping the last stanchion filled 
and squeezing out every poimd of milk they 
can. The test will come when store shelves 
are filled, they start aging cheese and the 
flow of milk through the driers halts. Until 
then, there ore no worries.” 


ImmigratiQa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today 1 sub¬ 
mit for the consideration of my col¬ 
leagues a resolution adopted by the 
national legislative committee of the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, meeting in Washington JanuaiT 
14 to 16,1946, with wliich I am, in a gen¬ 
eral sense. In agreement This is addi¬ 
tional evidence that the people of this 
country are distui'bed about the immi¬ 
gration situatlcm: 

SUSPENSION or ALL IMMIGRATION 

Whereas the critical shortage of housing 
in the United States is such as to require a 
period of 10 years for construction of new 
homes before the housing accommodations 
will meet the demands of the population of 
the United States; and 
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Whereat the United States hat an obliga¬ 
tion to first furnish employment to the men 
and women of the armed forces who have 
defended this country, and also furnish em- 
p' 03 rment to the other employable citizens 
of the United States; and 

Whereas unrestricted immigration to this 
country will intensify the critical housing 
shortage and prevent the furnishing of em¬ 
ployment to returned veterans and employ¬ 
able citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, through its national 
legislative committee, meeting in Washing^ 
ion, January 14, 15, and 16, 1946, That Con¬ 
gress be requested to immediately enact leg¬ 
islation prohibiting Immigration from all 
countries for a period of 10 ’ years; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to all Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States, with a request for an early 
pronouncement of their position on this 
is£ue. 


Iowa Centennial Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON HENRY 0. TALLE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24,1946 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the Con¬ 
gressional Rxcord dated December 28, 
1945, contains my remarks entitled ‘Towa 
at Ninety-nine'* In which I called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that 1946 is the centen¬ 
nial year of Iowa’s statehood. 

Qov. Robert D. Blue has appointed a 
centennial committee to make plans for 
the observance of this noteworthy event 
in which all citizens of Iowa are gen¬ 
uinely and enthusiastically interested. 
The committee: Mrs. Robert Pike, Sioux 
City; Mrs. JuT^rtle Pellingham, Council 
Bluffs; Huge Saggau. Denison; Homer 
Stephens, Clarinda; Mrs. R. R. Roberts, 
Britt; Lester Milligan, Mason City; Bert 
Stolpe, Des Moines; John W. Ganaway, 
Grinnell; Mrs. Mary Humeston, Albia; 
William Peterson, Iowa City; Ross Bur- 
man, Burlington; Mrs. Celia Gernand, 
Volga; E. W. Williams, Manchester; 
Ralph Evans, Davenport; J. N. Darling, 
Des Moines. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 7.1946,1 sent 
the following letter to the Postmaster 
General; 

Hon. Robsbt E. Hannsgan, 

The Postmaster General. 

My Dear Mr. Postmaster General: Nine¬ 
teen hundred and forty-six is the centennial 
of Iowa's statehood. 

The people of Iowa want to observe this im¬ 
portant event in an appropriate manner, and 
it occurs to me it would be fitting that a 
S-cent postage stamp be issued in commemo¬ 
ration of this significant anniversary. 

I should like to suggest further that the 
centennial committee appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Iowa be given an opportunity to 
propose a suitable design for this stamp. 

Your attention Is invited to these sugges¬ 
tions, and a statement setting forth your de¬ 
cision will be appreciated. 

Thanking you, 1 am. 

Sincerely, 

Henry O. Talle. 

Member of Congress, 


To this letter the Postmaster General 
replied under date of January 23,1946: 
Hon. Henxt O. Tallx, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear CoNoixsaMAN: 1 thank you for your 
letter of January 7, concerning the provision 
of a statehood stamp to mark the one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of Iowa's entrance Into 
the Union and suggesting that the centen¬ 
nial committee appointed by the Governor 
of Iowa be permitted to submit a suitable 
design. 

In conformity with past policy the D^art- 
ment will doubtlessly recognise this occasion 
by means of a special issue and will be very 
glad to nave the benefit of the committee's 
views as to effective subject matter. 

Sincerely yours. 

Robert E. Hanneoan, 

Postmaster General. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Iowa was en¬ 
dowed by nature with resources that 
have been and will continue to be a source 
of rich blessings to the American people. 
In the next 12 months these blessings and 
their significance will be the subject mat¬ 
ter of countless articles, essays, editorials, 
and speeches. It is most appropriate 
that a postage stamp be printed and dis¬ 
tributed as a memorial to the labors of 
the citizens of Iowa during the past 100 
years. 

Assembly of the United Nations 
Organisation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, January 25 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18>, 1946 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the^Appendix of the Record an article 
on the subject of the first assembly of 
the United Nations Organization, pub¬ 
lished in New Yorker magazine of Janu¬ 
ary 12,1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Make an original and tour copies. Miss 
Bberhard, one for each delegate. A delegate, 
on hi way to assembly, carries two sets cf 
instructions—one dictated by his own con¬ 
science (but not read) and one handed him 
by his constituents. Herewith we hand to 
each delegate to the first assembly of the 
United Nations Organization his instructions: 

When you sit down sit down as an Ameri¬ 
can if it makes you feel comfortable, but 
when you rise to speak, get up like a man 
anywhere. 

Do not bring home any bacon; it will have 
turned rancid on the Journey. Bring home 
instead a silken thread, by which you may 
find your way back. 

Bear in mind always that foreign policy is 
domestic policy with its hat on. The purpose 
of the meeting, although not so stated any¬ 
where, is to replace policy with law, and to 
make common cause. 

Make common cause. 

Think not to represent us by safeguarding 
our interests. Represent ue by perceiving 
that our Interests are other people’s, and 
theirs oure. 


When you think with longing of the place 
where you were bom remember that the sim 
leaves it daUy to go somewhere else. When 
you think with love of America thin: Of the 
impurity of its blood lines and of how no 
American ever won a prise in a dog show. 

Carry good men with you hi your portfolio, 
along with the order of the day. Read the 
men with the short first names: Walt Whit¬ 
man, John Donne, Manny Kant. Abe Lincoln, 
Tom Paine. A1 Einstein. Read them and 
weep. Then read them again without tears. 

If you would speak up for us, do not speak 
up for America, speak up for people, for the 
freeman. We are not dispatching you to 
build national greatness. Unless you under¬ 
stand this, and believe it, you might better 
be at the race track, where you can have a 
good time simply by guessing wrong. 

Never forget that the nature of peace is 
commonly misstated. Peace is not to be had 
by preventing aggression, for it is always too 
late for that. Peace is to be had when peo¬ 
ple's antagonisms and antipathies are sub¬ 
ject to the discipline of law and the decency 
of government. 

Do not try to save the world by loving thy 
neighbor; it will only make him nervous. 
Save the world by respecting thy neighbor’s 
rights under law and insisting that he respect 
yours (under the same law). In short, save 
the world. 

Observe that chapter IV. article n. para¬ 
graph 8 of the Charter asks the General 
Assembly to "call the attention of the Se¬ 
curity Council to situations which are likely 
to endanger International peace and securi¬ 
ty." We instruct you. accordingly, to call 
tha Council's attention to the one situation 
which most consistently endangers peace: 
absolute national sovereignty. Remind the 
Council of the frailty, the insubstantialIty. 
of your own Organization, In which members 
are not people but states. 

Do not be confused by the noise of the 
atomic bomb. The bomb is the pea shooter 
come home to roost. But when you dream, 
dream of essential matters, of mass-energy 
relationships, of man-man relationships. 
The scientists have outdreamed you, little 
delegate, so dream well. 

Be ccmcerned with principles, not with 
results. We do not ask for results, merely 
for a soil-building program. You are not 
at a chess game, even though it has the ap¬ 
pearance of one; you are at a carnival of 
hope. 

For bedside reading we prescribe the open¬ 
ing remarks of Justice Jackson at the Nuern¬ 
berg trial: "The idea that a state, any more 
than a corporation, commits crimes is a 
fiction. Crimes always are < committed only 
by persons." (Yet the UNO has been char¬ 
tered to stop states from committing crimes.) 
And further: "That fictional being, 'the 
state,' which cannot be produced for trial, 
cannot plead, cannot testify, ani cannot be 
sentenced." We instruct you to compare 
these worAi with chapter II cf the Charter, 
which says that the members of your Or¬ 
ganization are states. If. as Justice Jackson 
points out, your membership is a fiction, then 
your first task should be to become more 
factual; less fictional. Tour task will be to 
Introduce people into the pie. Eventually 
you will have to supplant states with people, 
policy with lew. diplomacy with legality, in- 
ternatlonalisns with federal union, and you 
probably haven't as much time as you like 
to think you have. 

As talisman, do not carry a colored flag 
for the special occasion: carry a white hand¬ 
kerchief for the common cold. Blow your 
nose frequently and listen to the universal 
sound. 

Finally, now that the Emperor has dis¬ 
claimed divinity, we charge you to believe 
in yourself and to love truth. Build the 
great republic. The foundation is ines¬ 
capable. The foundation Is unity. It Is 
what your initials suggest: UNO. 
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BrnCNBlON (V RE&CARKS 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SK^ 

or MAzm 

ZN THE HOUSE OP m TATZVBS 

Fridau, January 25, 1946 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine, lir. Speaker, 
under unanlmoiia consent to extend my 
remarks on Cmpt Dorothy C. Stratton, 
director of the SPARS, who was present¬ 
ed with a Legion of Merit, January 15, 
1946, by Admiral Joseph F. Farley, Coast 
Guard Commandant. I include therein 
citation signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, James V. Fcurestal. The admiral 
exD^Oned that this honor was being con¬ 
ferred upon Miss Stratton **for excep¬ 
tionally meritorious conduct in the per¬ 
formance of outstanding services to the 
Government of the United States as Di¬ 
rector of the Women's Reserve of the 
United States Coast GKmrd Reserve." 

Her accompanying citation, signed by 
James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, 
reads: 

Besponfilble for initiating, reviewing, and 
recommending all polldea and propoa^ for 
the procurement, training, and utilization 
of members of the Women's Reserve of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve, Captain 
Stratton readily coopeiated with the Chiefs 
of the various divisions of the Office of Pei - 
sonnel and. skillfully Integrating women into 
the basic structure of the Coast Guard, care¬ 
fully selected, trained and properly assigned 
SPARS as replacements for men in shore 
eatabllahments. Under her inspiring leader¬ 
ship, the organization expanded to Include 
approximately UOOO officers and 10,000 en¬ 
listed women assigned to shore billets at the 
peak of the Coast Guard war program. 

A brilliant organizer and administrator. 
Captain Stratton demonstrated a keen 
understanding of the abilities of women and 
of the suited to their performance and, 
by her consummate tact in fitting women 
Into a military organization, succeeded In 
directing the efforts of women of the Reserve 
Into chanxMls of the greatest usefulness to 
the Coast Guard and to the country, thereby 
contributing to the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

Captain Stratton gave the Coast 
Guard Women’s Reserve the name, 
SPAR, which she coined from the first 
letters of the Coast Guard motto, ’’Sem- 
per paratua,'* and its translation, "Always 
ready.” She was the first "Spar." having 
been sworn into the Coast Guard with 
the rank of lieutenant a few hours after 
the bill creating a Women's Reserve had 
been signed by the President. Previous¬ 
ly she had been a Wave, a member of 
the first class at the United States Naval 
Training Station, Smith College, 
NbrthamptfRi, Mass. She left the Coast 
Guard on January 16. 1946, after over 3 
years' service as- director of the Elpars. 

In accepting the award. Captain Strat¬ 
ton said: 

I zm glad that thiz media is caUed the 
Xjeglon of Merit, for It la to the Legion that 
it to awarded, the Legion of 11,000 who vd- 
untetored to do a wartime Job. Ae a r^e- 
eentative of the Legion of lE9Jara, I am happy 
to accept this award and to aay how much 
we have appreciated the opportunity to eerve 
in the Coast Guard. 

The Ooaat Guard utilized the hlgheat ptr- 
oenlage of woenen of any of the eervioea. 


Ttaie to adequate deetimoiiy to the adapta¬ 
bility of the Coast Guard and to the ability 
of the women who entered its service. We 
have liked aenring in the Coast Churd, and 
we shall atwaya be interetted In ita future. 

Before she started her service career. 
Captain Stratton was dean of women 
and professor of psychology at Purdiue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. She has five 
degrees—bachelor of arts from Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kans.; master of 
arts—psychology—from. University of 
Chicago; doctor of philosophy—student 
personnel administration—from Colum¬ 
bia University; and the honorary de¬ 
grees, doctor of laws from Ottawa Uni¬ 
versity, and doctor of humane letters 
from Russell Sage College. 

She was born in Brookfield, Mo., 
daughter of the late Reverend Richard 
L. Stratton and the former Anna Troxler. 


Disgusted Wkk Strftes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. L MHIER 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 294$ 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Racoao. I include an 
editorial from the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman, entitled ‘"Disgusted With 
Strikes." 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this editorial re¬ 
flects the thinking of the farmers in the 
Midwest, upon strikes. I have repeat¬ 
edly urged that this Congress adopt legis¬ 
lation which would help to settle the 
labor-mansigement dispotosin this coun¬ 
try. We do need legtelation to make la¬ 
bor and industry responsible for their 
contracts. There is no question but that 
in the recent steel strike, labor broke its 
contract not to strike until Octobei* 1946. 
Labor treated their contract with steel, 
as just another scrap of paper. Mr. Mur¬ 
ray shouts from the house tops that big 
business is trying to destroy the unions. 
He does this In the faze of the facts that 
the increase offered to the steelworkers 
was the largest increase in pay they had 
ever received. The steelworkers have 
received, since 1940, approximately 40- 
percent increase in their pay. It can 
hardly be said that you are breaking 
unlcHis when their pay Is being raised. 

It is a terrible situation, Mr Speaker, 
when otrr Government must first consult 
with labor to ascertain if they will return 
to work before attempting to seize indus¬ 
try. This was done in the packing in¬ 
dustry. The AFL said they would return 
to work; the CIO hesitated. Of course, 
the CIO will return to work, because one 
of the best cards the Communists have 
is that of urging Government to seize all 
business. They want State and Govern¬ 
ment control of industry. 

The time has arrived, Mr. Speaker, 
when this Congress must enact legisla¬ 
tion to protect the citizens of this coun¬ 
try. No labor union or indus^ should 
have the right to break their contracts, 
can a strike and throw the whole coun¬ 
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try into a distressing turmoil. No group 
should have special privileges and ex¬ 
emptions under the law. 

The editorial Mlows: 

B j a Qu aa caa with aniKn 

To say that fmrmm are diagiMted with the 
strike bualncai la putting it mikUy. They 
know that there to no wealth except In pro¬ 
duction. and they reallae that the country 
needs wealth today aa never before, to meet 
its accumulated obllgationB. They lace a 
labor shortage worse than ever before l>ecau8e 
they can't meet the competition of Industry, 
with thetr Incomes restricted by food price 
control. They see a labor monopoly reach¬ 
ing out farther and farther for p^tlcal and 
boslneas control. They see the Government 
(poUtidans) knuckling under to organize 
labor's demands. And their patience is about 
exbauated. 

One farmer suggests that aU farmers Just 
stop shipping foi' a time, tUl "labor and the 
politicians eome to their senses." That woiUd 
at least be the severe punishment, and might 
even be a cure. "I have a belly full of strikes 
and 1 think the general public has. too," 
writes another. Then there’s the 90 per¬ 
cent—"the steady, hard-working, reliahla 
men (men whom you and I could be proud 
to have as friends BXk6 neighbors). letting the 
10 percent run their affairs for them. When 
the 90i percent get mad enough, the sUlke 
problem will be scUved, and not before." And 
there is the element of fear. too. in this free 
land our ours. An Iowa farmer expresses it 
when he says, "Td sure like to write a letter 
to Congress to lei them know bow we feel 
about strikes, but I am afraid to use the 
words Td like to use for fear of getting In 
bad." 

So the comments run. Farmers are reason¬ 
ably inclined In the matter. They want to 
see labor well employed at good wages. That 
makes good markets for their products. But 
they can't see any sense in the current strike 
fever, where men lose more In lost wages than 
they can make up in a year or two, even If 
their demands arc met In full. The General 
Motors employees have been out of work 
since November 21, and have lost upward of 
$70,000,000 In wages. Some of the workers 
are keeping body and soul together on sav¬ 
ings, some on credits extended by stores, and 
more and more are seeking relief. They got 
no union dole and they get no unemploy¬ 
ment insurance while on strike. 

A tragic thing about It is that the majority 
of the strikers want to work. But they arc 
no longer freemen; they are slaves, with 
their destiny In the hands of a little coterie 
of self-perpetuating leaders concerned not so 
much for workers or the wages paid them ns 
for more and more power, in politics and in 
business. They are determined to run the 
country and the busincee of the country, and 
the only power to stop them is In Congress. 
That la why it la Important that Congress 
hear from the countiy. That is one place 
where a farmer's letter—and a farmer's 
vote—still carries weight. 


All Onr Poatsge Stanpt ShouM Bear tlie 
Name ^The United States of America’^ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHW ABE 

or CMCLAHOIKa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, January 25, 194$ 

Mr. fiCKWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
I^;>eaker, recently there has been called 
to my attention a circumstance that 
perhaps the average person does not 
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know exists. Apparently* a number of 
recent Issues of postage stamps by the 
Post Office Department do not bear the 
full legal designation of the name of our 
country, “The United States of America.** 
The Oklahoma Philatelic Society has 
Just brought this circumstance to my 
attention. They have written the Post¬ 
master General on the same subject* and 
I am pleased to quote a resolution which 
the Oklahoma Philatelic Society has 
adopted and submitted to be, as follows: 

Whereas the term “United States’* on the 
postage stamps of our country is not com¬ 
pletely descriptive, inasmuch as there are the 
United States of Mexico, United States of 
Brazil, United States of Colombia, and 
others: 

Whereas the official name of our country. 
“The United States of America,** is used on 
all official documents and on all money Issued 
by our Government (article “the** is usually 
omitted on coins and on other items of re¬ 
stricted space); 

Whereas a number of recent issues of post¬ 
age stamps of our country bear the designa¬ 
tion “United States of America,** for example. 
National Defense (three values). 1940; 
Emancipation, 1940; Vermont Statehood. 
1941; Railroad Golden Spike Ceremony, 1944; 
Motion Picture Issue. 1944; 

Whereas grammatically the words “United 
States of” are a descriptive term modifying 
the proper name “America**; 

Whereas alphabetically the name of our 
country should be carried under the A’s, 
much as a person’s name Is located in a 
directory by his surname; 

Whereas historically our country has since 
its independence been considered and desig¬ 
nated 08 “America” and Its people have been 
referred to as Americans: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the full name ''United 
States of America” shall appear on all future 
potsage stamps issued by this country. 

The Oklahoma Philatelic Society does 
hereby respectfully petition the Post Office 
Department to take such steps as are neces¬ 
sary to secure fulfillment of this desire in 
order that the full name of our country may 
be read on postage stamps wherever the mail 
of the United States of America shall be 
delivered. 


No Belt Tightening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. JONKIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press of 
January 22, 1946: 

NO BELT TIGHTENING 

President Tnunan may have set a lasting 
precedent in combining his message on the 
state of the union with the budget message. 
This departure has received much comment, 
mostly favorable, though it seems more a 
change of form and procedure than anything 
else. However, in the sense that it draws 
attention to the economic crisis ahead for eU 
the people of the United States, the combina¬ 
tion of the two messages may have its values. 

The first apparent objective of the message 
la to turn the public eye to the dangers of 
inflation. The president makes the point 
that>~by using 1945 funds unspent for war 
due to the end of hostilities—^be is reducing 


the national debt sUgbtly and offsetting from 
these so-called savings the $4,347,000,000 he 
proposes that we spend obove Inoome in the 
year beginning July 1. If that represents 
the setting of a Government example of 
belt tightening, it Is not a very strong one. 
Furthermore, it is common knowledge that 
we may very well have to loan Britain more 
than $4,000,000,000 if we are to take even a 
minimum step in getting the orderly ex¬ 
pansion of foreign trade under way again; 
and this very Important bit of international 
pump priming is given no consideration in 
Mr. Truman's estimates. 

Setting aside the very great factors for pro¬ 
ducing money inflation which are under 
way, antr which Melchior Paly! in his press 
article Monday contended were having a far 
greater effect than all the opposite attempts 
of OPA to hold down commodity prices, a 
natural question after reading the Presi¬ 
dent's message is whether he is seriously 
aware of the price inflation forces which exist 
today. 

The whole Nation, to halt the Inflationary 
trend, would have to tighten its belt and pro¬ 
duce the greatest amount at the lowest pos¬ 
sible costs. Industry would have to speed 
reconversion and risk its money on necessary 
building and renovation in order to increase 
production. Labor would have to go to work 
with a single will to increase productivity 
of every man and hold down unit costs. 
Government would have to cut taxes on pro¬ 
duction in order to encourage industry to 
expand and risk. Incentives to increase sup¬ 
ply at the same or lower costs would have 
to be matched by speed to prevent further 
piling up of tmmet demand, with its despe¬ 
rate willingness to pay black-market prices. 

The President's message, sincere In purpose 
as it may be, offers no leading in these direc¬ 
tions. The Government does not propose to 
tighten its taxation belt at all. The Presi¬ 
dent continues his demand for vastly expen¬ 
sive cradle-to-grave health service. He does 
not abandon his support of “ability-to-pay” 
as a basis for Inflationary wages. He asks 
arbitrary Increases in wage minlmums. He 
proposes the further venture of the Federal 
Government into housing, the retention of 
its centralized control of emplojrment, ex¬ 
pansion of unemployment-insurance boneflts 
with all their unfortunate effects of delaying 
return to work, a similar expansion for vet¬ 
erans, establishment of universal military 
service despite the atom-bomb lesson, and 
a number of other items which—far from 
representing a belt-tightening program— 
actually mean the loosening of the Nation’s 
belt. They mean encouragement of infla¬ 
tionary influences continuance of strikes 
through tacit Federal support for the eco¬ 
nomic fallacies behind them, and the sure in¬ 
crease cf Federal Government responsibilities 
for high-cost activities In social ventures. 

Then the President proposes that we drop 
this highly inflationary program into the lap 
of the OPA for a continued prioe-contral rat 
race after June 30. and further implement it 
by continued food subsidies. We are afraid it 
will be a thankless Job for the agencies which 
will be given a further lease of life. 


Unification of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 

OF MXW TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, I Include the following letter 
which I received from Mr. John F. Evans, 


commandant of the Niagara Frontier De¬ 
tachment Marine Corps League at Buf* 
falo, N. Y., on the subject of unification 
of the armed forces. 1 think this is one 
of the outstanding organizations in our 
country, and is one of long standing. 
This organization is composed of men 
who keep abreast of the times, and 1 be¬ 
lieve their opinion is worthy of consid¬ 
eration. They have come to a decisive 
conclusion after long deliberation. 

Niagara Frontier Ditachmsnt, 

Marine CkiRPs League, 
Snyder, N. Y,, January 12, 1946, 
Hon. John O. Butler, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir; This detachment In the Marine 
Corps League, organized in the year 1923, 
has functioned continuously as a marine 
veterans* organization, and now wishes to 
go on record, and in so doing, is in complete 
agreement with the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, Gen. Alexander 
A. Vandegrlft, as being unequivocally and 
unalterably opposed to the proposed unlflca- 
tlon of the armed forces of our country. 

As commandant of the Buffalo detachment 
I am sure I bespeak the sentiments of all 
the seven or eight thousand men from west¬ 
ern New York who, at one time or another, 
were privileged to served their country as 
members of the United States Marine Corps. 

I assure you. Congressman, your voice in 
opposition to the proposed merger of the 
services will be greatly appreciated by all 
marines, and, of course, especially by those 
from western New York, 

Thank you. 

Respectfully, 

John P. Evans, 

Commandant, 


A Lofty Anibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. . Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Endicott 
(N. Y.) Bulletin: 

A LOFTY AMBITION 

President Truman, in his combined State 
of the Union and Budget message to Con¬ 
gress, outlined what he called a program 
for national economic prosperity based on 
higher wages and lower prices. 

The President's program, coming as it 
does when over a million workers are strik¬ 
ing against management, nonetheless sounds 
Ideal. It is a lofty goal—one that should 
meet with the wholehearted approval of the 
average wage earner—but under existing 
legislation and procedure relating to labor 
and management. It is a goal that is prac¬ 
tically out of reach. 

Ever since the beginning ol the current 
labor-management crisis, wages and prices 
have been the major factors. Labor has de¬ 
manded higher wages and has been fairly 
successful in obtaining its demands. Man¬ 
agement has been willing to grant wage in¬ 
creases up to a certain point. After that, to 
meet labw's full demands, management has 
Insisted on the right to increase prices. 

Now, President Truman has outline a 
utopian prosperity program based on all of 
Whmt one group demands, but Jess than the 
other party demands. Such a prosperity, or 
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ft better relatlonehip between labor and 
management, can never be attained unleai 
them la a just baele for compromlee. 

We believe, however, that the President oan 
effect more satisfactory relations between 
labor and management, reduce strikes, and 
possibly make a long stride toward attain¬ 
ing Its ultimate goal, by supporting legisla¬ 
tion which would **give strikes back to the 
strikers.*' 

The present procedure is usually this: As a 
union's contract nears its expiration date, 
leaders of the union inform rank-and-flle 
members that they intend to demand an in¬ 
crease of 80 percent in wages. If indications 
are that management win deny the demand, 
a strtke vote U taken by the rank-and-lile 
members, under National Labor Relations 
Board supervision. The vote is taken before 
actual bargaining negotiations begin, and 
from that point on the rank-and-flle mem¬ 
ber is a forgotten man. as the union leaders 
carry the ball. 

While the union and management bicker 
back and forth, after a strike begins, the 
rank-and-flle member sits Idly by, watching 
and waiting while walking a picket line. 
He has no voice in the proceedings, although 
he is the big loser. 

pur suggestion is to pass legislation which 
would guarantee the rank-and-flle union 
members the privilege of voting—by secret 
ballot and under NLRB supenrlsion—on 
acceptance or rejection of any compromise 
offer management would make during the 
process of bargaining. 

We are inclined to believe that the aver¬ 
age union member would rather work than 
strike, providing he Is treated fairly by man¬ 
agement We believe strikes such as the one 
against General Motors would not continue 
long if the rank and file were granted, by 
law. the right to vote on management's com¬ 
promise offer. 

If such a law were passed, giving strikes 
back to the strikers, we are sincere In our 
belief that strikes would be the exception 
rather than the rule In labor disputes. 

And if such a law were passed, we believe 
Resident Truman's goal for national pros¬ 
perity based on higher wages and lower prices 
would be within reach of being a reality. 


Not Unduly Exacting Abont Treaties 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CURE BOOTHE LUCE 

or CONNXCTZCUT 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mrs, LUCE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Secretary of State. Mr. James F. Byrnes, 
reported on the failure of the London 
Conference last October, he pointed out 
the mild attitude taken by the United 
States toward the many demands of the 
Soviet Government, and summed up our 
approach to the mutual engagements en¬ 
tered upon by the United States and 
Russia as being '*not unduly exacting.** 

Since October, as every newspaper 
reader knows, there have been a series of 
further concessions by the United States 
as to positions taken vls-&-vis the So¬ 
viets, including some undisclosed but 
possibly far-reaching abridgements of 
our policy in the Padllc and East Asia. 
All these steps have been presented to us 
as necessary to soothe Soviet suspicion 
of our imperialistic intent and to ob¬ 
tain—eventually—Soviet cooperation for 


peace under treaties which shall establish 
a codified basis for international law. 

Good faith is, of course, an essential 
element of any treaty, and in this regard 
the following record of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment’s respect for treaties should be 
of interest to all Members of the Con¬ 
gress and to the American public at 
large: 

The IkXATiBS Stalxm Broke—D on thx Rec¬ 
ord JUBTIFT COXflTDSNCX XM BOLSKXVXK 

AWbRANCn? 

(By Julius Epstein) 

(Julius Epstein, who came to the United 
States in 1989. was for many years foreign 
correspondent in Europe for Swiss Social 
Democratic newspapers Das Volksrecht, Zur¬ 
ich; and Freie Innerschweik. Lucerne. He is 
the author of The Nonsense of Autarchy. 
Sources of Anarchism, and The Yellow Claw; 
Japan on the Threshold of World Domina¬ 
tion. In June 1942 he Joined the staff of 
the OWI. He is now a free-lance Journalist.) 

Stalin has broken every international 
treaty or agreement his Government has 
signed at the first moment he had the power 
to do so. provided he considered violating a 
treaty advantageous to Soviet Russia. The 
only question Stalin asks himself is the ques¬ 
tion. "How far can I go without the risk of 
serious International repercussions?" That 
is exactly the same question Hitler aBked 
himself before committing an aggression. 
Stalin, however, is more cautious and intel¬ 
ligent than Hitler. 

No one expressed the Stalinists' attitude 
toward international treaties more clearly 
than the Soviet CJommlssar for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. Maxim Litvinov, when he wrote in his 
book Vneshniaia PoUtlka U. 8. S. R.. "As a 
rule, a treaty of neutrality is nothing but 
one of the elements in the preparation for 
war, one of the elements in making an ag¬ 
gression *harmle8S.*" 

After having concluded the pact with Hit¬ 
ler. Stalin did not hesitate to share the 
spoils. When the German Army had overnm 
Poland. Stalin crossed the eastern borders 
of the country and occupied more than half 
of Poland. Molotov. Soviet Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, triumphantly declared before 
the Soviet Parliament on October 81. 1939: 
"One swift blow to Poland, first by the Ger¬ 
man Army and then by the Red Army, and 
nothing was left of this ugly offspring of 
the Versailles Treaty. • • • we were 

always of the opinion that a strong Germany 
is a necessary prerequisite for the preserva¬ 
tion of a stable peace in Europe. An at¬ 
tempt at another Versailles in the present 
International situation may end in a com¬ 
plete crash." 

By invading Poland and annexing half 
of it, Stalin obviously broke: 

1. The Soviet-Polish treaty of peace of 
March 18. 1921. signed in Riga, the treaty 
which Lenin called "a voluntary and Just 
agreement to stand for all time." 

2. The "treaty for the renunciation of wars 
as an instrument of national policy." the 
so-called Briand-Kellogg Pact of August 27. 
1926, to which the Soviet Union as well as 
Poland had subscribed on February 9. 1929. 
The Briand-Kellogg Pact is the most solemn 
condemnation of war ever signed. The first 
two articles of this pact read as follows: 

"The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective peo¬ 
ples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, 
and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

"Ihe high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
oonflicts of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means." 

8. The treaty of nonaggression between the 
Soviet Union and Poland, concluded in Mos¬ 


cow on July 29. 1932, and prolonged till 
December 81, 1945, which read in part: 

"The two contracting parties recording the 
fact that they have renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy in their mu¬ 
tual relations, reciprocally undertake to re¬ 
frain from any aggressive action against or 
invading the territory of the other party 
separately or together with other powers. 

"Should one of the contracting parties be 
attacked by a third state or by a group of 
other states, the other contracting party 
undertakes not to give aid or assistance, 
either directly or Indirectly, to the aggressor 
state during the whole period of the conflict. 

"Each of the contracting parties under¬ 
takes not to be ar party to any agreement 
openly hostile to the other party from the 
point of view of aggression." 

The Russian Government expressed very 
clearly its opinion on aggression when it 
signed the convention for the definition of 
aggression on July 3.1983, in London. Ironi¬ 
cally the definition used in this convention 
is based upon the Russian proposal. I quote: 

"The central executive committee of the 
U. S. B. R. • • * the president of the 

Polish Republic. • • • 

'‘Impelled by the desire to strengthen the 
peace existing between their countries, 

"Believing that the Briand-Kellogg Part 
(Pact of Paris) to which they are signatories 
forbids all aggression, 

"Deeming it necessary in the interests of 
universal security to define as closely as pos¬ 
sible the conception of aggression, in order 
to eliminate every pretext for its Justifica¬ 
tion • • • have agreed upon the follow¬ 

ing provisions: 

"Article 1. Each of the high contracting 
parties undertakes to recognize in its rela¬ 
tions with each of the other parties, begin¬ 
ning with the day this convention enters Into 
effect, the definition of aggressor outlined In 
the report of the security committee of May 
1933 (the politics report) at the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference, based upon the proposal of 
the Soviet delegation. 

"Article 2. In accordance with the above, 
the aggressor in an international conflict, 
with due consideration to the agreements 
existing between the parties involved in the 
conflict, will be considered the state which 
will be the first to commit any of the fol¬ 
lowing acts: 

"1. Declaration of war against another 
state; 

"2. Invasion by armed forces, even with¬ 
out a declaration of war, of the territory of 
another state; 

"3. Any attack by armed land, naval, or air 
forces, even without a declaration of war, 
upon the territory, naval vessels, or aircraft 
of another state; • • • 

"Article 8. No considerations of a political, 
military, economic, or any other nature can 
serve as an excuse or Justification of aggres¬ 
sion as specified in article 2." 

By attacking Poland, Stalin eventually 
broke—as No. 4—^the Covenant of the Legue 
of Nations of which Soviet Russia had be¬ 
come a member on September 18. 1934. Ar¬ 
ticle 12 of the Covenant reads as follows: 

"The members of the League rgree that, 
if there should arise between them any dis¬ 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or 
Judicial settlement or to inquiry by the 
Council, and they agree In no case to resort 
to war until 8 months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the Judicial decision or 
the report by the Council." 

On November 80, 1939, Stalin attacked Fin¬ 
land. Again he broke the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact and the Covenant of the League of Na¬ 
tions. This time the League acted. Soviet 
Russia was expelled and declared an outlaw 
nation by the League on December 14, 1939. 

The aggression against Finland was a vio¬ 
lation of the Soviet-Flnnish Treaty of Peace 
of October 14. 1920, and the Sovict-Finnish 
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nonaggression pact of January 21, 1032, 
valid till December 31, 1046. Article 1 of this 
nonaggression pact and 'Taclfic settlement 
of disputes between U. S. 8. R. and Finland 
says: 

“1—The high contracting parties mutual¬ 
ly guarantee the Inviolability of the existing 
frontiers between the Union of Soviet Social¬ 
ist Republics and the Republic of Finland as 
fixed by the treaty of peace concluded at 
Dorpat on October 14, 1020, which shall re¬ 
main the firm foundation of their relations, 
and reciprocally undertake to refrain from 
any act of aggression directed against each 
other.” 

Stalin was only too eager to use the pact 
with Hitler and the following events as a 
welcome opportunity to grab the three Baltic 
States—Estonia. Latvia, and Lithuania. To 
conquer these independent states he had 
only to violate the following treaties whlch^ 
all guaranteed the integrity and inviolability 
of the three countries: 

1. The Sovlet-Estonlan Peace Treaty of 
February 2, 1920. signed in Tartu. 

2. The Soviet-Estonlan nonaggression pact 
of May 4. 1932. 

3. The Soviet-Estonian pact of mutual 
assistance of September 28. 1939. 

4. The Sovlct-Latvian Treaty of Peace of 
August 11, 1920. concluded in Riga. 

6. The Sovlet-Latvian nonaggression pact 
of February 6. 1032. 

6. The Soviet-Latvlan mutual assistance 
pact of October 6, 1039. 

7. The Sovlet-Llthuanlan Treaty of Peace 
of July 12. 1920, signed in Moscow. 

8. The Sovlet-Llthuanlan Treaty of Neu¬ 
trality and Non-aggression which the Rus¬ 
sian Government rlgned on September 28. 
1026. in Moscow. 

9. The Soviet-Llthuanian Mutual Assist¬ 
ance Pact of October 10, 1039. 

Besides these main treaties Stalin had to 
break a special agreement with Hitler, con¬ 
cluded in 1030, and concerning the division 
of spheres in eastern Europe. This agree¬ 
ment bound Stalin not to sovietize the Baltic 
States. It goes without saying that he broke 
it at the very moment, in June 1940, he 
thought he could do so without risk. 

After Hitler treacherously broke his pact 
with Stalin, Russia became an ally of the 
western democracies, and a member of the 
United Nations. As our ally Stalin sub¬ 
scribed to a great many common declarations 
and special agreements. There is hardly a 
single one which he did not violate when he 
felt he could do this to the advantage of 
the ncoimperialistlc poliev of the Soviet 
Union. 

Let us proceed chronologically: 

On January 1, 1942, Maxim Litvinov. Sta¬ 
lin’s Ambassador to the United States, signed 
the declaration by the United Nations. By 
this act Soviet Russia officially became an 
adherent to the Atlantic Charter, the first 
three articles of which read: 

”1. Their countries seek no aggrandize¬ 
ment, territorial, or other. 

”2. They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wlehes oi the peoples concerned. 

”3. They lespect the right of all people 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 

One has only to recall the Russian an¬ 
nexation of parts of East Prussia and the 
annexation of the Kurile Islands to realize 
how seriously Stalin kept article 1 of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

To describe Stalin’s hundredfold violations 
of the two other articles of the Atlantic 
Charter quoted above would mean to write 
the gruesome history of his unilateral deal¬ 
ings in the Baltic States, in Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavls Bulgaria. Hungary, Austria, and 
the Far East. 


Immediately after Hitler’s attack against 
Russia, on July 30. 1941, Stalin concluded a 
pact of friendship with his new ally, Poland. 
Paragraph 1 of that agreement reads as 
follows: 

”1. The Soviet Government recognizes that 
the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to ter¬ 
ritorial changes in Poland have lost their 
validity.” 

How did Stalin implement this clear para¬ 
graph? 

He changed the Molotov-Ribbentrop line 
into the Curzon line, so keeping almost ex¬ 
actly the same amount of the booty he had 
received by Hitler’s grace and forced Poland 
to annbx land which never has been Polish. 

The next in the serial of common decla¬ 
rations to which Stalin subscribed because 
he was badly in need of the second front, 
and therefore ready to sign every declara¬ 
tion no matter how idealistic it might be, 
was the so-called Joint Four-Nation Decla¬ 
ration of the Three Powers Conference at 
Moscow (October 30, 1943). which empha¬ 
sizes: 

“Tliat for the purpose of maintaining in¬ 
ternational peace and security pending the 
reestablishment of law and order and the 
Inauguration of a system of general security, 
they will consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other members of the 
United Nations with a view to Joint action 
on behalf of the community of nations.” 

Stalin's dealings in eastern Europe and the 
Balkans are nothing but the history of vio¬ 
lations of this paragraph and the violation 
of the other common declarations. All these 
common declarations have the same contents, 
the promise of honest concord in the post¬ 
war period, the promise of free and unfet¬ 
tered elections in the liberated countries, and 
the promise to maintain peace and security 
and to remove all threats to peace, and so on. 
Stalin kept none of them. 

The remaining common declarations of the 
United Nations have also been violated; 

The Three-Power Declaration of Tehran 
(December 1. 1943). 

The Yalta Declaration on Liberated Europe 
and Poland (February 12, 1945). 

The San Francisco Charter (June 26.1945). 

The Declaration of Potsdam (August 2, 
1945). 

The last declaration distinguishes itself 
from the others because it contains not only 
general phrases but also two exact stipula¬ 
tions. The first one reads: "During the pe¬ 
riod of occupation German shall be treated 
as a single economic unit.” Stalin did ex¬ 
actly the opposite. He treated his part of 
Germany as he pleased without asking any¬ 
body. He removed all machinery and office 
fittings from various American- and British- 
owned factories. According to a New York 
Times report of August 21.1045, the Russians 
stole immense amounts of property legally 
owned by the International Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., F. W. Woolworth. Metals Coat¬ 
ing Co., of Philadelphia, Anaconda Copper. 
International Business Machines, the Ford 
Motor Co,. Gillette Razor Co., and various oth¬ 
ers. That’s the way the Russians treat Ger¬ 
many as "economic unit.” Furthermore they 
removed railroad tracks and shipped them to 
the U. S. S. R. 

Another paragraph of the Potsdam Decla¬ 
ration says that the "representatives of the 
allied press will enjoy full freedom to report 
to the world upon developments in Rumania. 
Bulgaria. Hungary, and Finland.” 

The next pact Stalin broke, and this time 
with the approval of Great Britain and the 
United States, is the Soviet-Japanesc Neutral¬ 
ity Pact, signed in Moscow on April 13. 1941. 
This pact obliged both countries to "main¬ 
tain peaceful and friendly relations • * * 
and mutually respect the territorial integrity 
and inviolability of the other contracting 
party.” The pact should be valid for 5 years. 
Article 3 says: "In case neither of the con¬ 
tracting parties denctmees the pact 1 year 
before expiration of the term, it will be con¬ 


sidered automatically prolonged for the next 
6 years.” 

According to this stipulation and the fact 
Soviet Russia denounced the pact shortly 
before April 26, 1946, the Soviet Union could 
not declare war on Japan before April 26, 
1946. 

On April 14. 1941, Molotov signed a "fron¬ 
tier declaration” attached to the neutrality 
pact. In this declaration "the two countries 
solemnly declare that the USSR pledges to 
respect the territorial integrity and inviola¬ 
bility of Manchukuo, and Japan pledges to 
respect the territorial integrity and inviola¬ 
bility of the Mongolian People's Republic.” 

On the morning of August 8. 1946, the 
Russian motorized divisions roared over the 
borders of Manchukuo. 

As Litvinov wrote: 

"As a rule, a treaty of neutrality is nothing 
but one of the elements in the preparation 
for war, one of the elements in making an 
aggression ’harmless.’ ” 

While this article is going to press. Stalin’s 
last two violations of International law be¬ 
came evident. They concern China and Iran. 

There can be no doubt that Stalin’s inter¬ 
ference in China's internal struggle violates 
article 6 of the Chinose-Russlan treaty of 
alliance of August 14,1945, signed in Moscow, 
which reads: 

"Article 6. The high contracting parties, 
taking into consideration the interests of 
security and economic development of both 
parties, agree to work together in close and 
friendly cooperation after the conclusion of 
peace and to act according to the principle 
of mutual respect for their sovereignty and 
territorial entity and noninterference in the 
Internal affairs of both contracting parties.” 

No less striking a violation of international 
law is Stalin's most recent interference in 
Iran. There he first instigated a “revolt” 
in the Province of Azerbaijan, with the 
clearly voiced aim that this province may be¬ 
come "independent” (read, a Soviet puppet), 
and then prevented the Iranian Government 
forces from entering the Province of Azer¬ 
baijan. By this, Stalin not only violated the 
Declaration of Tehran in which he recog¬ 
nized the Iranian Government as his "ally” 
but the solemnly concluded treaty of alliance 
between the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union and Iran, signed at Tehran, Janu¬ 
ary 29. 1942. 

In this treaty Stalin promised in article 1 
to "undertake to respect the territorial in¬ 
tegrity, sovereignty, and political independ¬ 
ence of Iran,” and in article 6, "not to adopt 
an attitude which is prejudicial to the ter¬ 
ritorial integrity, sovereignty, or political in¬ 
dependence of Iran, nor to conclude treaties 
inconsistent with the provisions of the pres¬ 
ent treaty.” 

The American people should bear in mind 
the undeniable facts. 

Only then will we be able to answer the 
fr.teful question—can we trust Stalin’s 
word? 

name of the treaty, date of signing, and place 

1. Soviet-Polish Treaty of Peace, March 18, 
1921, Riga. 

2. Treaty for Renunciation of Wars as an 
Instrument of National Policy (Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact or Pact of Paris), February 9, 1929, 
Paris. 

3. Treaty of Nonaggression bstween the 
Soviet Union and Poland, July 26. 1932, Mos¬ 
cow. 

4. U. S. B. R. Convention for the Definition 
of Aggression, July 3, 1933, London. 

6 Convention of the League of Nations, 
September 18, 1934, Geneva. 

0. Soviet-Finnlsh Treaty of Peace, October 
14, 1920, Dorpat. 

7. Soviet-Finnlsh Nonaggression Pact, Jan¬ 
uary 21, 1932. Helsinki. 

8. Soviet-Esthonian Treaty of Peace. Feb- 
ruasy 2, 1920. Tartu. 

9. Soviet-Eothonian Nonaggression Fact, 
May 4. 1932, Moscow. 
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10. SoYlet-Estonlan Pact of Mutual Assist¬ 
ance, September 28. 1089, Moscow. 

11. Soviet-Latvlan Treaty of Peace. August 
11, 1990, Riga. 

12. Sovlet-Latvlan Nonaggression Pact, 
February 8, 1982, Riga. 

18. Bovlet-Latvian Mutual Assistance Pact, 
October 6. 1930. Moscow. 

14. Sovlet-Lithuanlan Treaty of Peace, 
July 12, 1920, Moscow. 

16. Sovlet-Llthuanian Tkeaty of Neutrality 
and Nonaggreasion. September 28. 1926, Mos¬ 
cow. 

18. Sovlet-Llthuanian Mutual Assistance 
Pact, October 10, 1930, Moscow. 

17. Atlantic Charter, January 1, 1942, 
Washington. 

18. Soviet-Polish Friendship Pact, July 80, 
1941, London. 

10. Joint Four-Nation Declaration, Octo¬ 
ber 30, 1943, Moscow. 

20. Three-Power Declaration, December 1, 
1943, Teheran. 

21. Yalta Declaration, February 12. 1945, 
Yalta. 

22. San Francisco Charter. June 26. 1945, 
San Francisco. 

28. Potsdam Declaration, August 2. 1945, 
Potsdam. 

24. Bovlet-Japanese Neutrality Pact. April 

13. 1941. Moscow. 

25. Frontier Declaration between U. S. 8. R. 
and Japan, A^rll 14. 1941, Moscow. 

26. Treaty of Alliance between the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union and Iran, 
January 29. 1942, Teheran. 

27. Chinese-Riisslan Treaty of Alliance 
and Friendship, August 14. 1945, Moscow. 


Veterans Favor 10-Year Suspension of 
Immigration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON, GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
discussion recently among all classes of 
people, and particularly among the serv¬ 
icemen and the veterans of World War II, 
with reference to further immigration to 
this country, 

I find that the people with whom I 
have talked are decidedly in favor of re¬ 
stricting immigration tc the minimum, 
and many believe that immigration 
should be suspended for at least 10 years, 
until after our own veterans and citizens 
are able to construct and establish new 
homes and obtain employment and se¬ 
curity for themselves and their families. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
the sentiment that is being crystalized In 
this country. Suspension of immigration 
for 10 years will enable us to provide 
the living accommodations and necessi¬ 
ties of our own people to a large extent, 
and then we may consider the advisa¬ 
bility of admitting people from other 
countries. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
quote the following resolution adopted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States through its national legis¬ 
lative committee in meeting assembled 
the 14th. 15th. and 16th of January 1946, 
at Washington, D. C.: 


BUSPEHSIOir or all immxgbatzon 
W hereas the critical shortage of housing 
in the United States is such as to require a 
period of 10 years for construction of new 
homes before the housing accommodations 
wUl meet the demands of the population of 
the United States; and 
Whereas the United States has an obliga¬ 
tion to first furnish emploirment to the men 
and women of the armed forces who have 
defended this country, and also furnish em¬ 
ployment to the other employable citizens of 
the United States; and 
Whereas unrestricted immigration to this 
country will intensify the critical housing 
shortage and prevent the furnishing of em¬ 
ployment to returned veterans and employ¬ 
able citizens; Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, through its national 
legislative committee, meeting in Washing^ 
ton, January 14, IS, and 16, 1946, That Con¬ 
gress be requested to immediately enact leg¬ 
islation prohibiting immigration from all 
countries for a period of 10 years; be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States, with a request for an early pro- 
noimcement of their position on this issue. 

Billions in Umted States Supplies 
Scattered About Globe 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF nXlHOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Times-Herald, Washington, D. C.. 
Sunday. January 20. 1946, by Merrill C. 
Meigs, including introduction: 

Billions in United States Supplies Scat¬ 
tered About Globe—^Round-the-World 
Flight Reveals Most Will Have To Stay 
AS Dead Loss 

(EDiToa'8 Note. —^The Times-Herald here¬ 
with presents a condensed version of a 
roimd-the-world diary by Merrill C. Meigs, 
a member of the Army-Navy Foreign Sur¬ 
plus Liquidation Commission. Just returned 
from a global inspection of United States 
war surpluses. He represented the Secre¬ 
tary of War, Robert P. Patterson, and Thomas 
McCabe, Chief of the Surplus Board. Mr. 
Meigs is vice president of the Hearst Corp. 
Mr. Hearst contributed the services of Mr. 
Meigs to the War Production Board in Its 
early days, where he served as Chief of the 
Aircraft Division under both General Knud- 
sen and Donald Nelson.) 

(By Merrill C. Meigs) 

Chicago. —I have Just returned from an 
inspection tour of our stupendous surplus 
depots overseas, covering 31,000 square miles. 

I went as a representative of Secretary 
Patterson, not as a newspaperman. 

The facts presented came not only from 
personal Investigation but from officers and 
men whose counsel and information I 
sought—responsible Americans like General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, Commis¬ 
sioner Paul McNutt, Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffrey, Generals Wedemeyer, Richardson, 
Henley. Cannon, Brady, McBIullen, Brandt, 
Parker, Bedell Smith. Olay. Echols, and Oiles; 
Admirals Townes, Spruance, Taffiner, and 


Hanson, plus many articulate GI's and our 
hard-working surplus supply men. 

Upon my return I made my report to Sec¬ 
retary Patterson and Commissioner McCabe, 
who agreed that a brief synopsis of my 
experiences would be of Interest to the 
American public. ' 

Billions of dollars* worth of United States 
equipment is properly assorted, cataloged, 
and housed where possible. However, the 
surplus Is so vast that lack of storage and 
personnel for its preservation and guarding 
subject these materials to rapid deteriora¬ 
tion. 

I saw American officers and GI’s struggling 
to solve the fantastic Jigsaw of surplus, and 
I saw understaffed State Department men 
tactfully battling the imreasonable demands 
of some of our allies. 

GRAPHIC PROOF OF CONSOLIDATION NEED 

1 saw graphic reasons for a united com¬ 
mand of our armed forces at bases where 
the Army and Navy had built and main¬ 
tained costly establishments in duplication 
of each other. 

I detected a sharp need for a more realis¬ 
tic United States outlook on surpluses and 
of a more realistic foreign policy. I am no 
imperialist, but there are strong indications 
that v/e are bending over backward to be 
pleasant to certain countries which screamed 
for our aid—and got It—but which now are 
reluctant even to let our commercial planes 
land at fields we built. 

Out of the often-bewildering panorama 
come several thoughts: 

We must either pull completely out of a 
majority of our foreign bases—and wTlte off 
the staggering cost—or we must keep a strong 
staff of seasoned experts in those areas to 
protect and maintain our huge Investments. 

Our representatives in the field feel the 
need for a strong, simple, and understand¬ 
able foreign policy, which would protect first 
and last the Interests of the United States 
of America. While there are billions In sur¬ 
plus, there is a glaring scarcity of decisions 
from Washington. 

If we do not remedy this situation, we 
are going to confirm a growing feeling In 
certain countries that we are a Nation of 
suckers. 

Our air facilities overseas have been re¬ 
duced to such a state that one green, If 
willing, hand now works where several splen¬ 
didly trained experts once labored. The fab¬ 
ulous records we set for safety during the 
conflict are being dissipated dally because wo 
simply haven't sufficient trained men to run 
our far-flung network of Army and Navy 
planes. 

PLANE MAKERS GEARED FOE HUGE PRODUCTION 

It must be remembered that before Pearl 
Harbor the United States got along nicely 
with 370 commercial air liners. And we were 
the most air-minded nation in the world. 
The 370 planes more than handled the coun¬ 
try’s air traffic. 

This traffic, naturally, will be expanded 
now. More and more people—including hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of airmen trained by 
Uncle Sam—^wlll want to fly In the postwar 
world. But the progress attained will not in 
any way parallel the tremendous strides made 
by United States plane manufacturers when 
the call came to them to build war planes. 

Willow Run Itself was geared to build a 
four-engine Liberator bomber every hour of 
the day and night. One can readily under¬ 
stand how quickly the supply would overrun 
the demand, and the hard times which would 
come upon United States plane makers If 
surplus bombers and transports were dumped 
on the American market. 

HOW CAN SURPLUS TANKS EE USED? 

As for tanka, guns, and millions of other 
items and weapons of the great conflict, how 
can they ever be bent into plowshares? 
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We apparently must leave most, IT not all, 
ot this material overseas. 

If we keep any considerable force overseas, 
we must by all means see to It that these 
men continue to get the best treatment, 
housing, food, equipment, entertainment, 
and religious and recreational facilities. 

I am happy to report to United States 
parents that their sons remain the best-fed, 
best-equipped servicemen In the world. They 
have the finest supervision and guidance and 
at this time their lot is being made as 
pleasant as is humanly possible. 

Parents and wives of men overseas, how¬ 
ever. must face this inescapable fact, that 
their demands that the boys be sent home 
immediately la stripping the Army and Navy 
of its technical men and experienced hands. 

As the father of three servicemen, I can 
understand that demand. Perhaps the hid¬ 
den cost of bringing the boys home, which 
would Involve sacrificing veritable mountains 
of expensive gear, can be marked off as part 
of the price of operating our great, free coun¬ 
try. 

But, having seen what that gigantic price 
is, and having heard the pleas over there lor 
new experts to replace the old. I wish that 
more of our leaders and mure parents could 
have made the trip I recently made. They 
would then at least grasp the cost of head¬ 
long demobilization, even if they were in¬ 
clined to damn the cost. 

DEMOBLIZATION HAS CONE TOO RAPIDLY 

In the short months since VJ-day, experi¬ 
enced officers told me our demobilization has 
been so rapid that it would take us a year 
and a half again to be as strong as we were 
on the day final victory was won. 

Our surplus p^-oblems are mighty. We 
must dispose of tremendous mounds of per¬ 
ishable and scmiperlshnble food we stored 
throughout the world, and the same is true 
of medical supplies. 

We must carefully weigh myriad other 
supplies against the threat that will glut 
United States markets, retard new business 
here and abroad, or become tools of another 
and mightier war. 

We must sell what we can, rather than 
give it away. We must outwalt such powers 
as the French, who are biding their time 
against the day w'hen sufllcient Bentlment 
in the United States will take the Americans 
out of Prance and dump desired stores in 
.Prance's lap. 

And wc must discourage the tendency of 
some powers to charge us rent for storing 
supplies which helped save those countries 
from starvation, dlaease. and slavery. 

It is nobody’s fault that we piled up such 
stores. Wo had to be prepared to invade 
Japan with millions of men. V»’'e had to be 
prepared to fight the final battle for Germany 
In Hitler’s Bavarian redoubt. 

Our supply lines from home to the flvhtlng 
fronts were Jam-packed—a miraculous and 
still unsung achievement of our services of 
Eupplies. The supply pipes were filled in 
the manner that the pipes leading from the 
reservoir to your kitchen spigots are filled. 

But the Job Is not yet finished. And we 
at home will be doing both our men and our 
country u real service if we will understand 
that adequate staffs are still needed over¬ 
seas to solve the supply problem and other 
complexities of demobilization and occupa¬ 
tion . 

Riding In the plastic nose of our special 
B“17 Flying Fortress, Jotting down these 
notes, I found myself wondering how the 
cost of it all would over be paid; how to 
ease the burden on coming generations of 
taxpayers. 

GLOBAL LOG 

November 4: Left Washington 11:30 a. m., 
after receiving instruction in use of para¬ 
chute, “Mae West,** rubber boat, signals, 
radio. 

November 5: Left Bermuda 7:13 a. m. 
Pour hours over Atlantic, rear entrance blew 


off. Could not repair. Returned after 8^^ 
hours. 

November 6, 7: Awaited repairs, or npw 
piano. 

November 8: New B-17 arrived. Departed, 
4:20 p. m. 

November 9: Landed Santa Marla, Azores, 
whore United States invested $20,000,000 in 
fine airport. Portuguese natives earn $1 a 
day for 10 to 12 hours. Arrived Parls. Army- 
operated hotel. Steam heat. Good food. 
Tired. 

November 10,11; Armistice Day parade re¬ 
viewed by General Do Gaulle. Weather re¬ 
porting here unreliable, due to departure of 
experienced men. 

November 12: No market for scrap. Miles 
end miles surplus guns, tanks, trucks, etc.— 
250.000 items. 

November 13; Flew over Le Havre, Omaha 
Beach. Barges remain sunk off beaches. 
Ground pulverized. Arrived Bovlngton Air¬ 
port, London. 

November 14: Inspected base near Liver¬ 
pool. Everything fine order. Surpluses care¬ 
fully stacked, housed. 

November 15: Fog and rain prevented de¬ 
parture for Germany. 

November 16: To Wiesbaden at 6,000 feet. 
Rode in glass nose of plane. Saw Dunkirk. 
Liege. 

November 17: Frankfort and Mainz. What 
demolition! 

November 18: Rhine. Hitler’s gleaming 
white yacht—United States now operates it. 
No transportation. People walking, walking. 

November 19: Berlin and indescribable de¬ 
struction. Tempiehofen Field. Short, rough 
runways. 

November 20: Hitler’s bomb shelter. Chan¬ 
cellery. Women working with shovels, 
wheelbarrows. 

November 21: Marseille, Swiss Alps, Cor¬ 
sica. Beautiful, rugged, tough country. 
Napoleon had to be tough to live in Corsica. 
Surplus representative says plenty of snr- 
pluscs—but short on decisions from Wash- 

November 22: Rome. Vatican. 8t. Peter’s, 
most beautiful and awe-inspiring sight. 
Beggars pilfered car. Naples. Airplane sur¬ 
plus property roan here well posted. Knows 
v/here every plane is and condition. Ruins 
of Pompeii. Fly over top Vesuvius, now in¬ 
active. San Carlos Opera House. 

AGENTS IN EOME HAVE NO ORDERS 

We flew In over Rome and Vatican City 
Just at sunset, a stunning sight which soon 
will be within reach of countless air-minded 
Americans. 

Surplus representatives In Rome told me 
that they have arranged to sell some of the 
supplies v/e cannot bring home, but that 
V/ashlngton has not told them what to ac¬ 
cept for money. 

A trip to the Vatican is a reassuring ex- 
perlonce for any man, regardless of his 
faith. Here was peace in the midst of war, 
a tiny oasis in a desert of savagery, corrup¬ 
tion and abandonment of human rights. 

As in the past, I find no words apt enough 
to describe the magnificence of 8t. Peter’s, 
nor the thoughts a visit there stimulates. 

November 23. Off for Cairo. Sicily bar¬ 
ren Steep mountains. Bengazl. Remains 
of battlefields. 

November 24. Cairo, Sphinx. Natives 
share mud huts with donkeys and water buf- 
. falo. 

UNITED STATES IN MIDDLE OF CAIRO FIGHT 

We invested about $3,260,000 in building 
Payne Field near Cairo, an airport complete 
with runways, hangars, shops, world-wide 
communications, passengers and freight fa¬ 
cilities and housing for operating personnel. 
But we are having considerable difficulties 
getting permission from the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment to continue to operate our airport. 

They propose to take over our airport, 
Payne Field, for the training and mainte¬ 


nance of their own army air force, compelling 
us to move all our operations to their in¬ 
ferior municipal airport. 

Some Egyptians told me that It is the 
British—who control Egypt—who are pro¬ 
moting this exchange. But Englishmen told 
me to blame the Egyptians for the freeze that 
is being put on us. 

Anyway, we are in the middle, and our 
representatives were praying that Washing¬ 
ton would take strong action on this case. 

November 25: To Jerusalem via Suez 
Canal in C-64. Port Said. Egyptians hunt 
ducks here. Seventy-five average bag. 
Palestine. Bethlehem. Dead Sea. River 
Jordan. Jericho. Pinch myself and, stroke 
chin. No. am not living in Old Testament. 
Poker with Sheik. Lost. His English ex¬ 
cellent. Only 35 percent literate in Cairo. 
The Nile. 

November 26: Abadan famous for oil 
Karachi. Skinny natives sit on heels star¬ 
ing. Agra, India. TaJ Mahal. Next to St. 
Peter’s most impressive. Then what con¬ 
trast! Mua huts. No windows or doors. 
Any American jail a palace in comparison.' 
Fine Intelligent American officers. 

November 27: En route to Calcutta. 
Bicycles. Donkeys. Oxcarts. Open, unsan¬ 
itary wells. Study graphs showing surpluses. 
Well-planned disposal set up. Natives bathe 
in water holes, wash clothes. an|^ drink same 
water. 

November 28: Cross Hooghly in launch. 
Bodies of dead native float by. Visited ghats 
where dead are burned. Wealthy buy ull- 
consumlng fire; the poor scorch body then 
throw In river. Inspected 700 planes not 
worth flying home. No market but for few. 
P’fty times as many people as in one block 
at home—crawling over each other like ants. 
Walking skeletons. My impression Is get 
whites out of here and quick, regardless cf 
surpluses. 

November 29: Glad to leave for Kunming, 
China. Fly over Hump of Himalayas, 13,£00 
feet. Terrible v^inds. Drafts drop plane 
thousand feet then drive them back up 
again. Ice forms on wings. Vicious looking 
mountains. No wonder we lost hundreds of 
planes here during war. Quarter In General 
Chennault’B rambling house. All port bisects 
graveyard. 

November 30: Flying over China. Such 
great rivers. No railroads. Freight trans¬ 
ported by boat. 

December 1: Shanghai. Smiling natives. 
Cathay-Manions Hotel. No heat. Japs took 
radiators lor scrap. Everyone has a cold. 

December 2. Visit head of Chlna-American 
Air Force. Lacks trained mechanics to keep 
planes repaired. Not much declared surplus 
because no decision yet on size of Chinese 
and our Army. Excellent Chinese dinner. 
Use chopsticks, but mostly lingers. How 
to get 6,000,000 Japs out of Korea and Man¬ 
churia a problem. China impoverished. 
Wo hold the bag. 

December 3: Tokyo, Yokohama. 3urned 
out. Worse than Berlin. Nagasaki, Hiro¬ 
shima—complete burnout. Rice paddies. 
Visited General MacArthur. Says he la 
telling Japs the story of freedom. Cannot 
leave for visit home until Job is done. Din¬ 
ner Imperial Hotel. GI rations. 

December 4: Spent day In our Interna¬ 
tional News Service office. Went to Jap 
Diet but Diet was not In session—gone to 
Bce American movie on how they wore licked. 
Delicious dinner. Generrl Kenney's home 
but general away. Complimented Jap cooks. 
Response, smiles, bows. 

December 5: Okinawa. Hundreds of OI 
units. Steam shovels eating at hillsides. 
Town of 25,000 destroyed. Church steeple 
still stands. Army-Navy cooperating. Na¬ 
tives uneducated—small, runiylike Japs. 

December 6: Fly over Bataan. Oorregldor. 
Feeling of awe and reverence as we think of 
humiliation, starvation, and death of our 
men. 
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December 7: Visit FUipIno farm. 

No maoblnery. Most of work donte by hand. 
Farmera amaU but atroag, Clark FlaUU 
DafmaaUig to aea oyer 1,700 planes parked 
wl:^ to wing. Blany new* Most to be de« 
elared surplus and scrap representing oyer • 
bUltan dollars. Wrecked Jap planes. Dust- 
teat place seen. Planes must be attended or 
will corrode and mildew in hot, damp cii- 
mate. Organleed band of thieves. Split 
our life rafts to get two small packages of 
emergency rations, tools, etc. 

December 8: Visit Oorregidor. Oonciete 
forts, mortars. Obsolete as horse and buggy. 
X^eavlng we see white hospital ship labor¬ 
ing way home to America. 

December 0: Guam. Looks pretty small on 
map. Hope pilot hits it. Beacon flashes 
welcome. Still 200,000 soldiers, sailors, ma¬ 
rines quartered here. Supplies vast, accu¬ 
mulated for Japan invasion. Insufficient 
help retards inventory. 

December 10: Quam Harbor being dredged 
and docks built. See giant floating drydock. 
Bulldoaers at work. Hats off to Seabees and 
engineers. Picturesque coral shore. Water 
clear. Varicolored ocean bottom. Saipan. 
Saw rock where native families committed 
suicide at approach of Americans. Villages 
all have churches. 

Decemberll: KwajalelnAtoll. Command¬ 
er says aurpluaes not worth saving. Worn 
out. Johnston Atoll a speck on ocean. Room 
for only 5.000-foot runway. Few b uil di n gs, 
water system broken. Each person allowed 
gaDon per day. 

December 12: Flying at 0.000 feet. Taking 
oxygen regularly. Honolulu. Pearl Harbor. 
Land Rielcam Field. Quest of Gen. Robert 
Richardson, commanding general mid*^aclfle 
area. Visit demobUlaiiig center. Comforta¬ 
ble barracks. Recreational facilities. 

December 18: Radio and radar control 
rooms. Meet Admiral Spruance and members 
of staff. See vast Navy installations. Same 
orderly condition as Army. Fine cooperation 
Army-Navy here. See ships sunk by Japs. 
Visit Signal Corps receiving and sending 
rooms. What equipment. 

December 14: Visit square miles of shops, 
docks, stock piles. Surpluses. Barracks. QI 
Club. Ail excellent condition. Richardson 
fine administrator. Insists on good house¬ 
keeping. Is taxpayer oonsoioue. 

December 15: Smooth comfortable flight. 
San Francisco in sight 11 hours flat. Party 
all well. Congenial. 

December 16: Lake Tahoe. Salt Lake. Ne¬ 
braska. Just croseed Mtseissippl. Home In 
40 minutes. Piloted plane for hour. Looked 
down on Iowa where grandfather came from 
Vermont by covered wagon In 1852—Inching 
his way at 2 miles per hour while we fly 
smoothly at 200. 

BIXXION DOLLAaS IN PLANES AT ONE HELD 

In the Philippines the surplus trouble are 
typical of our troubles almost everywhere. 
We have sent home the men best able to care 
for our fortune in supplies. The replace-, 
ments are entirely inadequate and. of course, 
inexperienced. 

We heve some breathtaking surpluses 
there. At Clark Field, which is rimmed by 
the remains of hundreds of Jap planes, I saw 
over $1,000,000,000 worth of American bomb¬ 
ers, fighters, transport, and reconnaissance 
planes with spares. It is a veritable sea of 
planes. A vast, vast majority of them will 
have to be broken up into scrap. Modem as 
some of them are. they are still outmoded, 
and are ill-equipped to be flown or shipped 
home. 

Indeed, there are as many transports at 
Claris Field alone as the entire United States 
eommereial system poeeeeeed at the outbreak 
of the war. We plan to keep a minimum 
numbor of the best of these planes in opera¬ 
tion ready to go to work on any task here. 
But it is difficult even to keep theae in tip¬ 
top shape. Their seasoned custodians are 
gone. The men had enough points, and 


no suitably trained men have been sent In 
their stead. 

The thievery of our supplies is at its worst 
In the PhUippinee, for it is organized. In 
some countries where populaces are preying 
on our surpluses, some efforts are made to 
punish the guilty. 

But at dark Field, to name one place, the 
local authorities give very light sentences-^ 
which usually are not served—or dismiss 
cases altogether. 

In one week nine carloads of meat en route 
to Clark Field to feed our OIs disappeared 
entirely. RegtUations prohibit our men 
from shooting at thieves. They must be 
tackled, as gently as possible, and turned 
over to local authorities. Often they are set 
free by officials patently in on the racket. 

nOKTINa LOSING BATTLg TO PEOTZCT TAXPAYERS 

Our boys are fighting a locing battle to 
protect the property of the American tax¬ 
payers. I was asked repeatedly to urge 
Washington to send enough men to the 
Philippines to protect our storee, and to give 
our men the right to use their weapons 
when necessary. 

Nowhere did I see a more vivid example of 
what General Marshall was talking about 
when he told Congress, "You wont have 
demobilization, you will have demoriallBa- 
tlon.** 

We have good men left in the Philippines, 
but there arent enough of them. 

The long-promised independence of the 
Islands will be a trying time not only for Fili¬ 
pinos but their American friends. Former 
experienced Philippine government officials 
have been liquidated by the Jape. 

Tax and other public records were de¬ 
stroyed in the battle of Manila. The Philip¬ 
pine government has no clear-cut plan to 
collect taxes. 

Officials in High Commissioner Paul 
McNutt’s office told me that if Filipinos were 
psimitted to vote today on an Independence 
they would vote 8 to 1 in favor of staying 
under the political and economtcal wing of 
the United States. 

With General McMullen we visited Cor- 
regidor and were stunned by the archaic ai ms 
of the island, where General Wainwrlght and 
a handful of men and nurses so gallantly held 
off the overwhelming attacks of the Japs in 
the early days of the war. 

The old guns Wainwright had—I noticed a 
1903 date on one—^werc pointed out to sea. 
They could not be tuivied to shell the Japs a 
few miles away on Bataan. What a tragedy 
that was. 

Today a work crew of 1,200 Jap prisoners 
stolidly clean up **The Rock," digging the 
bodies of brave Americans and Filipino pa¬ 
triots out of the caves in which they died. 

The wheels of our globe-circling B-17 
touched hallowed land on the way home from 
the Pacific—land made forever sacred in our 
annals by the price paid for them in Ameri¬ 
can blood. 

After Okinawa and Guam we swept over 
Sal])an. where you can see the sharp-toothed 
reefs that stopped our invasion boats and 
farced our boys to swim and wade ashore 
through murderous fire. 

A hundred ships lie In Saipan’s harbor, 
some of them jammed with unloaded sup¬ 
plies we no longer need. 

There is no market for such supplies in 
that part of the world. If we Shipps them 
all the way home, we could never realize 
enough from their sale in the United States 
to warrant the ooet of transportation. 

We touched at bloody Kwajaleln, too. *rhe 
tiny atoll we have transformed into a vital 
air-passenger base. 

HAWAn onififfSNPan soino xxcillent job 

Another long hop over the blue Paoiflo 
brought us to a spe^ named Johnston lUEiid, 
which Amerlean enterpi'iae haa tumad into 
another vital cog in our Paclflc air travel. 


Then, me If on smooth. Invisible rails. Cap¬ 
tain Larson took us to Hawaii, where the 
whole bloody and bankrupting business of 
our war began. 

General Richardson, commanding general 
mid-Paeific area, himself soon displayed to 
our party the qualities which prompted Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur to place him in charge of a 
huge portion of the Pacific. 

Best of all, from a businessmau’s stand¬ 
point, Richardson has a highly developed re¬ 
gard for American property. A story typifies 
that regard: 

One day Richardson saw a OI misusing an 
army truck. "You should treat that tiuck 
better, eon," he coimseled. "You and I and 
your buddies bought It." 

The kid looked at him quizzically. "The 
Army bought it, sir," he said. 

"True enough, but the money had to come 
out of the pockets of Americans like your¬ 
self." 

The Pacific air traveler, and there will be 
countless thousands of them In the coming 
years, is comforted by an Inspection of the 
precautions taken for his safety. 

Before we took off for California, General 
Richardson showed us his control air opera¬ 
tions room, where the most modern devices 
keep tab on the flights of all planes leaving 
or arriving at Honolulu. The room is domi¬ 
nated by a huge map, on which tiny planes, 
your own among them, move majestically 
acroas the blue expanse of water—constantly 
checked by radar and the lastest radio safety 
signals. Rescue planes stand by day and 
night. In case of trouble they are on their 
way to the spot within 3 minutes. 

It Is plainly beyond the power of most 
men. including this one, aptly to describe 
the emotion of homecoming. 1 felt I was 
home in this bieased land when I awoke 
after a nap in the B-17 and looked down pn 
San PTanoisco’s magnificent Golden Gate. 

I knew then, as never before, how great 
this land is, for I had behind me the exam¬ 
ple of a world that is sick and battered and 
despairing. 

CHANGES IN AMERICA SINCE PIONEER DATS 

As these final words are written we are 
crossing the strong flat midland of the United 
States. My grandfather crossed three lands 
in a covered wagon 100 years ago. I was 
born on a faim near which this big plane 
just flew. I saw the first telephone wires 
strung to that farm, the first automobile, 
the first flimsy plane. 

Now, In smooth comfort. I fly over these 
lands at 200 miles per hour. In a few years 
well be doing It at 400 miles per hour in 
much more comfort, for pressurized cabins 
wUl reduce the tiring effect of Insufficient 
oxygen. Food, service, and planes will be 
greatly Improved. In my time I have seen 
the world shrink as never before in Its 
history. 

As for the trip Itself, here is my summa¬ 
tion : 

We must face the fact that the rapid de¬ 
mobilization of our armed forces is causing 
great disorganization overseas and at home. 
Boys are released before they can be re¬ 
placed. 

Foreign markets, at best, are scarce be¬ 
cause the world is generally busted. Priceless 
weapons and warplanes are now nothing 
more than spent bullets. Billions in United 
States war goods must be Borapp>ed. 

We should clear out of such lands as India 
and Iran as soon as possible. We should 
give up such Pacific islands as are no longer 
needed as bases and which cannot, be turned 
into armed places by any tmfrlendly power. 

Appalling is the staggering cost of our 
overseas military machine. How long can 
America stand this terriflo burden? Some 
offloers expressed the opinion that the devel¬ 
opment of atomic power may greatly reduce 
this tremendous expense. They are hopeful 
for the sucoees of the United Nations Organi¬ 
sation but are not too optimistic. 
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AKMT-KAVT HANGARS. VIBLDS, SXDB BT SXlia 

On some islands in the Pacillo I saw eplen* 
did Army and equally efficient Navy air fields 
resting side hy side. Each was tully equipped 
as to workshops, hangars, barracks, hospitals, 
and the like. Bach used different types of 
planes, engineered and produced Individually 
at fabulous cost. Members of both services 
admit that a united command would result 
In great savings and added efficiency. How¬ 
ever, Navy men feel that this could be ac¬ 
complished without a complete merging of 
the two services. 

The country should draft Its highly trained 
retired Army and Navy officers into the dip¬ 
lomatic corps. They have a grasp of world 
affairs, and an appreciation of United States 
Interests, second to none. 

They are Immeasurably better suited to 
represent us overseas than, say, inexperienced 
politically appointed diplomats. 

I found that many are strongly of the 
opinion that we should get Caledonia from 
the French In exchange for the mountains 
of BXirplus supplies we will soon be obliged 
to give the De Gaulle government. Cale¬ 
donia, lying almost dormant in the Pacific, 
would strengthen our Pacific defense and 
serve as a fine stepping stone for our 
Callfornia-to-Australla trade. 

Most of the American embassies are en¬ 
tirely unsulted to house our expanded dip¬ 
lomatic staffs. Many suggested that we swap 
surpluses for more adequate and representa¬ 
tive quarters. 

NOTHING BEING JUNKED THAT COULD BE SAVED 

I saw no surpluses being destroyed over¬ 
seas which should not have been jimked. 
Our intelligent officers approach all scrapping 
problems with an *T pay taxes, too,** attitude 
and caution. 

Congressional Junkets to distant lands have 
often been criticised as a waste of money. 
My trip convinced me that such trips are 
not only wise Investments, but the duty of 
Congressmen. How can they enact legis¬ 
lation of an International character if they 
do not know the world we live In? 

1 am convinced that America and the allies 
will make a serious mistake If anything Is 
done to curb the authority of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Japan. He Is ably handling the 
greatest Job ever heaped on a military man. 

I express the hope that these articles may 
contribute to a better understanding of the 
great problems facing the American people. 


The Twisted Brass 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 194$ 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe we al! appreciate the 
necessity for the mcUntenance of a large 
Army and Navy for a considerable time 
to come. It is my hope and prayer that 
this Army and Navy will be made up en¬ 
tirely of volunteers. I firmly believe that 
this can be done. It can be done by mak¬ 
ing the service attractive to the young 
men of the country. The Congress can 
make the service more attractive, and a 
start ti this direction was made when we 
passed the armed forces voluntary re¬ 
cruitment bill of 1945. But our Army and 
Navy leaders must do their par'. If they 
fail to carry out their responsibility, then 
the whole program fails. One thing they 
must do above all else is to maintain the 


respect of the men in the service and the 
people generally. I issue a word of warn¬ 
ing to them now—broken promises do not 
encourage respect. It would be well for 
them to take to heart the warning con¬ 
tained in an editorial which appeared in 
the January 21.1946. issue of the Qreen 
Bay Press-Oazette. which follows: 

THE TWISTED BBASS 

A flood Of mail to the Press-Oasette last 
week from privates, sergeants, and captains 
scattered around the world was convincing 
that these protesting soldier boys of ours are 
on the right track and know what they are 
doing In their many complaints against their 
superiors. 

They are not complaining of serving their 
country. They do not gripe about lone¬ 
someness. Filthy villages and sunken-eyed 
and miserable people have not turned their 
heads. The glorious butsfar-off comforts of 
home have not warped their Judgments. 

They simply insist that men in high posi¬ 
tions who are faithless to their words, that 
leaders who have made promises only to 
break them, must be brought to an account¬ 
ing. 

In the numerous Army publications from 
the Short Snorter through the Tacalog Times 
to the Dally Paclflcan, there runs but one 
theme, one startled question, one amazing 
interrogatory. What has become of the code 
of honor of the American Army? 

The detail of broken promises is simply 
sickening. Nor Is it merely a matter of 
changing orders. The soldiers aren't chil¬ 
dren. They realize that orders must be 
altered, that ships don't always make sched¬ 
ules, that emergencies arise, but they vehe¬ 
mently protest against generals who think 
they can answer a Just complaint with a 
glib excuse, can secure an objective by mak¬ 
ing a definite promise, and after the soldiers 
have delivered the goods forget or Ignore 
the promise. 

In anticipation that we are going to have 
a bigger army than ever, something very 
drastic will have to be done at Washington 
80 that a general’s word is hereafter re¬ 
spected. If the brass does not realize that 
an honorless army is wholly useless, the men 
In the ranks do. They don't want that kind 
of an army. They won't stand for it. And 
in this attitude they are wise beyond their 
years. 


The FEPC Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKl 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. WASIELEWSKl. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the New York Times of Jan¬ 
uary 24. 1946: 

THE FEPC problem 

The Chavez bill for a permanent Fair Em¬ 
ployment Practice Commission, now before 
the Senate. Is recommended for favorable 
consideration by its avowed purpose and by 
the character and sincerity of its leading 
supporters. If the bill could actuaUy ac¬ 
complish what Its proponents believe it will* 
we would have no hesitation in urging that 
it become law with the least possible delay. 
If its swift passage could be made a rebuke 
to Senator Bxlbo and others who propose 
to filibuster against a vote, there would be 
another argument in its favor. A filibuster 


at this tune is an outrageous effort by a 
minority, at the expense of the public busi¬ 
ness, to defeat the will of a majority. 

Under these circumstanoes it is not a 
pleasant duty to express doubt as to the wis¬ 
dom and probable efficacy of the Ohavez 
measure. Yet we are compelled to do so. 
The act would apply to every employer or 
labor union with more than a handful of 
employees or members in interstate or 
foreign commerce in any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States. It would 
make it unfair for them to discriminate 
against any person "because of such person's 
race, creed, colo r, national origin, or an¬ 
cestry." An FEPO order, if sustained, could 
in theory be enforced by the Federal courts, 
with contempt penalties, and any willful in¬ 
terference with the commission or its agents 
or agencies could be punished by imprison¬ 
ment and fine. 

We do not believe this act woxild be en¬ 
forceable in any State or community where 
the dominant opinion ran strongly against 
it. Discrimination is always hard to prove, 
because it Involves the subjective question 
of intent. There must be a majority will to 
comply if the unwilling minority are to be 
legally coerced. In many American oom- 
mimities this will to comply eimply doesn't 
exist. It will have to be created by educa¬ 
tion, backed in time by State and local law. 
The Federal Government, with all its power, 
cannot change the climate of opinion over¬ 
night. And a new Force Act might do 
more harm than good to the very minorities 
the law alma to protect. 

One clause In the Chavez bill can. certainly, 
stand. This clause requires the insertion of 
a nondiscrimination provision Into Govern¬ 
ment contracts. The Federal Government 
may not be able to halt discrimination by 
direct action, but it can certainly refrain 
from patronizing the discriminators. For 
the rest, we will probably have to wait upon 
the civilizing influence of education in this 
field. People Just can't be made lair and 
tolerant by the use of the policeman’s billy- 
stick. 


Walter Lippmann Writes on Basic 
Economic Problem 


EiriENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALXFOENIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take pleasure in including 
with my remarks a recent column by 
Walter Lippmann entitled **The State of 
•the Union.” in which, in my Judgment, 
he goes to the very root of the economic 
problems of our country, both at the 
present time and in the future: 

Today and Tomoeiow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

THE STATE OF TXU UNION 

The President's decision to send one mes¬ 
sage, which includes the Budget, instead of 
two separate messages, as has been the cus¬ 
tom. la in itself a highly significant event. 
It marks the acceptance of the fact that in 
these times the relation between Govern¬ 
ment finance and the private economy is 
Intimate and reciprocal. The two cannot be 
considered apart and treated like two parallel 
lines that never meet. The day is gone, and 
will probably never return, when Oovern- 
nient spending, taxing, and borrowing, can 
be isolated from individual and corporate 
spending, investing, and saving. For the 
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two combined, and interacting, determine 
tiie level of production, the order of prices, 
the quantitj of emplojrment, and the Gov¬ 
ernment revenue at any given rate of taxes. 

Vor some years before tbe war, in fact 
since 1086 when J. M. Keynes published his 
boob The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest, and Money, tbe basic theory has 
been known. It has won wide acceptance 
among economiats. But only gradual^ la it 
being under s t o o d and accepted by laymen, 
and only now at the beginning of the post¬ 
war period has it become possible and neoes- 
aary to apply the new knowledge. The Presi¬ 
dents m ess ag e, supplemented by the fifth 
r^xsrt of the Director of War BCoblUzatlon 
and Reconversion, Is baaed upon the findings 
of the new economic science of our gen¬ 
eration. 

The war has quickly turned what might 
have remained for long an academic argu¬ 
ment Into a practical problem of statesman¬ 
ship. For at VJ-day the American people 
were producing goods and services at the 
rate of $800,000,000,000 a year. Nearly half 
of this product was bought by the Govern¬ 
ment; the other half was bought by the 
civilian market. No one could, therefore, 
dispute the enormous role of the Government 
In the whole economy. 

Now that the fighting Is over, the Govern¬ 
ments purchases of goods and services will 
be reduced from the wartime peak of ninety- 
eight billions annually to almost thirty-five 
billions In the 12 months beginning July 1 of 
this year. Such a drastic and sudden reduc¬ 
tion of demand by the Government would, in 
itself, produce unemployment and a severe 
decline in prices. But It Is offset by the fact 
that during the war individuals and corpora¬ 
tions earned much more than they were able 
to spend, werfe allowed to spend, or wished to 
spend. They have about $220,000,000,000 on 
hand. This private money not only offsets 
the reduction of Government spending. It 
hangs over the market which is not yet ade¬ 
quately supplied with civilian goods, and 
will not be and cannot be supplied until 
their is full civilian production. If the 
spending of this huge accumulation of pri¬ 
vate funds is not slowed down, it will, of 
course, push up prices to exorbitant levels. 

These are tbe controlling facts with which 
national policy has to deal. In the near 
future the threat of Inflation has to be coun¬ 
tered. The threat arises from the fact that 
there is this huge accumulation of private 
funds, a long-deferred demand for goods and** 
services, and a considerable delay in com¬ 
ing to full production, especially in the criti¬ 
cal fleld of private housing. The problem is 
much money and not enough goods. The 
solution of the problem is more goods as 
soon as possible, less private speilbing until 
there are more goods, less money in circu¬ 
lation brought about by taxation and the 
control of credit and as stopgap and back¬ 
stop for some time to come price control of 
scarce goods and Government allocation of 
essential materials. 

The most urgent measures the President 
needs from Congress are, therefore, an ex¬ 
tension of the Price Control Act and of the 
Second War Powers Act. both of which ex¬ 
pire on June 80. 

But while the immediate problem is that 
of Inflation, no one who looks ahead and 
wishes to act with prudence and foresight can 
doubt that the time will come—no one can 
say exactly When but certainly within a few 
short years—when the deferred demand will 
have been satisfied, the private eavings that 
will be spent and invested, used up, produc¬ 
tion will be at full capacity. Then the post¬ 
war depression will begin, and if measures 
have not been taken soon enough to prevent 
It. or at the least to moderate It. it is almost 
certain to be the most violent depression in 
our whole history. Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-nine was bad enough; the nAtlonal 
Income fell from ninety to forty blillons. 
But now the national Income Is mutfii larger, 


and if it fell to forty or even to seventy bil¬ 
lions, the effect might well be catastrophic. 

The measures to prevent this happeninf 
are among tbe most dilllcult our people have 
ever had to consider. The American eoon- 
mny will be at a level of productivity never 
before achieved anywhere at any time. To 
keep it at that level or anywhere near it, will 
require capital Investment and consumer 
spending on a acale beyond anything hitherto 
known in time of peace. It Is not easy to see, 
it is very hard to know, how capital invest¬ 
ment of a wholly new ordur of magnitude can 
be brought about annually and consistently. 
But if it is not brought about, depression is 
certain, and depression of a kind which will 
shake the country and the world. 

The success with which we master this 
American problem will have a profound effect 
on the peace of the world. An economic 
catastrophe in the United States, like 1229, 
would undermine the peace settlement. As a 
matter of fact the whole prospect of peace, 
the whole hept in UNO. all the plans of re¬ 
construction and for liberty and democracy, 
rely at last upon the promise that the United 
States will Itself achieve such prosperity that 
there will be increasing prosperity every¬ 
where. 


Alidrett of Hon. Lindsay C. Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 

or NOBTR CSaOUtMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 21,1946 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include tlie following address of 
Hon. Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller 
General of the United States, at annual 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Asheville. N. C., January 17, 1946: 

1 ani glad to come back to Asheville again, 
and I greatly appreciate your cordial invita¬ 
tion to be wiUi you. I have never felt ihiit 
I was a stranger here. Aside from many 
friends In this section over the years, 1 have 
felt special attachments for the city and its 
people. 

My great great grandfather. John Gray 
Blount, owned a part of the land on which 
Asheville is hUllt. I regretfully admit, how¬ 
ever, that not 1 foot of It ever came down to 
me. My gi’andfather was the ever loyal and 
constant friend of the mighty Vance, and 
was a member of his council of state. My 
father was elected as the second president of 
the North Carolina Bar Association here in 
Asheville. I bear the name of an Asheville 
lady of yesteryears, and for 3 years I attended 
the famous Bingham school, which added its 
contribution in those days in making Ashe¬ 
ville North Carolina's best-advertised city. 

I am also glad to be here to pay a visit to 
a very Important part of the General Ac- 
cotmting Office—^the Postal Accounts Division 
with its 900 employees. When It became 
necessary to move this Division of our Office 
out of Washington temporarily on account 
of war congestion, I was happy that it could 
be located in Asheville. 1 may surprise some 
of you When I tell you that in this office here 
In the Arcade building, we are making an 
annual postal audit of $20,000X1004)00 a year, 
and it Is kept current. 1 wish to pay public 
tribute to the capable and eflictent employees 
of the Government who are doing this im¬ 
portant work. 

Bo I think I qualify in saying that I 
feel perfectly at home here. 

. I am partlccdarly hsi^y to be able to talk 
to this Minual meeting of your chamber 


of oommeroe. and to your distinguished 
guests. Tou lu Asheville have a wonderful 
opportunity to go out and sell your city 
and section and to promote the location of 
Industries here. The unbounded resources 
of our North Carolina mountains—kaolin, 
mica, feldspar, other minerals, timber and 
the rest-^should be developed into manu¬ 
factured good here In our own State, not 
sent elsewhere for processing. 

Never in mil their history have our cham¬ 
bers of commerce been faced with more 
numerous and perplexing problems than to¬ 
day, In readjusting the life of their com¬ 
munities to a peacetime economy, with its 
changing business and manufacturing activ¬ 
ities. Never has there been a greater need 
for their nervlces in building solid founda¬ 
tions for civic welfare, and in guarding 
our democi'atic Institutions, in defense of 
which so many of our dear ones have just 
giver, their lives or their health. 

I take it as self-evident that as citizens, 
businessmen, and taxpayers you are inter¬ 
ested in the structure and efficiency of our 
National Government, and its relation with 
our own great State, and with the other 
States of the Union. No longer is this a 
remote and academic question. In one form 
or another it bears upon the daily lives 
of every one of us. Of late there has been 
much discussion of the expansion of the 
Federal Government, of Its tremendous 
growth in bureaus, commissions, and boards. 
Our people are beginning to be concerned. 
They are beginning to wonder when and 
where this expansion will end, what It will 
cost them, and what will be Its effect upon 
the States and their subdivisions. I have 
decided, therefore, to speak to you In a 
somewhat general way upon the subject of 
the Federal Government, Its finances, and 
its relation to the States. This relationship 
Is the jugular vein of our system of govern¬ 
ment. 

If I am at all qualified to speak upon this 
subject. It Is due to the fact that I have 
looked at the problem from both sides, hav¬ 
ing served a number of years in the North 
Carolina General Assembly and In the Na¬ 
tional Congress. In my present official posi¬ 
tion, I have, of course, had a wonderful op¬ 
portunity to study the structure and the 
functioning of the Federal Government. It 
Is pert of my job to see that Federal agen¬ 
cies stay within the limits laid down by Con¬ 
gress in their use of public funds. In so do¬ 
ing. It is often my duty to rule upon prob¬ 
lems that affect both Federal and State 
Governments. In an impartial and dispas¬ 
sionate manner, I thought it might be wortli 
while here tonight to make a few suggestions 
as to our future goals in these fields. 

When our Constitution was written in 1787, 
the prime problem was how to combine the 
Thirteen Original States into one union. 
Many of the States were fearful that they 
would lose their character and liberties If 
they came Into the Union under the new Con¬ 
stitution. North Carolina did not enter the 
Union until after the new Government was 
well under way. After first rejecting the new 
Constitution it waited tmtil November 21. 
1789, to ratify it. too late to participate in 
the first election of Washington, because of 
the lack of a Bill of Rights and the fear 
that a strong National Government would in 
time overbear State authority. 

This attitude was natural. When the 
Constitution was written, there were no 
great industries. There were no great sys¬ 
tems of communication or transportation. 
Our people for the most part lived a rural 
life. The frontier spirit ruled the new Na¬ 
tion, and our people looked to themselves 
rather than to government for aid. A slogan 
of the times, made popular by Jefferson, was 
to the effect that those people are best gov¬ 
erned that are the least ^verned. 

It was Inevitable that oonfiicts would arise 
as to where the powers of the States were 
to end and where the power of the Federal 
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Oovemxnent was to begin, and vice versa. 
It is well Known that there have always 
been a few overly ambitious men In Wash¬ 
ington who love power and who are forever 
trying to extend their own Influence, but. 
In my opinion, this enormous growth of 
Federal authority can only in a small degree 
be attributed to greed and thirst for power 
in the Nation’s Capital. Much of it has 
surged up from the people and the States 
themselves, because of either the financial 
inability of the States or their failure to give 
their citizens the necessary State functions 
of government. 

The industrial revolution, with all of Its 
implications in the field of big business and 
of transportation and communication, has 
made necessary and logical some extensions 
of the arm of the Federal Government. 
Bigness in commerce and industry has made 
necessary some bigness in government. You 
cannot set up great corporate powers that 
reach out into 48 States, and even into for¬ 
eign countries, without also setting up great 
power in government, to see that there is 
fair play in the land. Railways, highways, 
and skyways—the telephone, the radio, and 
now television—^have themselves brought 
about “a more perfect union" in this country. 

Also, in times of great national emergency 
the people (who after all are the final arbi¬ 
ters of all things in a democracy) demand 
prompt action of a kind and character that 
can be performed more quickly and more 
satisfactorily by the Federal Government. 
The great depression of the thirties was an 
emergency of this character. Economic 
chaos was threatening the country. Bank¬ 
ruptcy and poverty were staring our people 
in the face. In response to the cry of dis¬ 
tress and the demand for relief throughout 
this Nation the Federal Government went 
into action through both old and new 
cgencles. This meant a tremendous ex¬ 
pansion of our Federal Government. It 
meant the extending of the Federal hand 
into almost every home and every business 
in the country. It meant that the Federal 
Government would become concerned with 
prices paid, with wages fixed, and with what 
crops were to be planted. . The framers of 
the Constitution would have been shocked 
and amazed at such a demonstration of 
Federal activity. But no person who lived 
through that hectic period has any doubt 
as to why the Federal Government took such 
extraordinary steps. It was in response to 
the dire need and the cry for help that went 
up from the people of the United States to 
their Government at Washington. 

But the greatest centralizer of power in 
Washington is war. Under the influence of 
World War I, the Federal Government grew 
mightily and we now see. as the result of 
World War 11, that the Federal Government 
towers above the States with unprecedented 
prestige. 

Naturally my own concern has been di¬ 
rected to the fantastic fiscal effect of that 
trend. Through 10 years of plodding escape 
from the 6lou;;h of depression, through 4 
years of underwriting, then actively waging 
history’s greatest war, your Federal balance 
sheet has reached such a state as any honest 
man must call an alarming one. Do you know 
for example, that the yearly bill for interest 
alone is greater than the entire Government 
budget a few short years ago? In fact, our 
own State’s annual share of the interest 
charges on the national debt would operate 
the whole State government for well over a 
year. 

The free-spending philosophers who In¬ 
sist that an enormous, backbreaking national 
mortgage is a good thing, call anyone an 
alarmist who is brazen enough to recite the 
facts. What are the facts? To speak in 
billions of dollars and Nation-wide totals— 
now 280 billions—is only a way to escape 
the uncomfortable realities, to lull us into 
the feeling it will be somebody else*8 burden. 


Let us put the facts a little closer to home. 
Simply spreading the total figure among the 
number of employed persons in the country 
tells us that you and 1 (and every other 
person employed—^the people who mutt pay 
the debt) owe in round figures $4,000 as our 
share, which we personally or our sons or 
our grandsons must somehow produce and 
pay. Furthermore, recently I ran across the 
even more startling comparison that the Gov¬ 
ernment debt is three times as great as all 
private long-term debt in this country. 
Wh^it would thrifty old Benjamin Franklin, 
whose birthday this Is, say to all of this? 

There are five particular avenues which I 
want U\ suggest as leading out of this finan¬ 
cial morass. The first task is an examina¬ 
tion of the Government itself. The Gov¬ 
ernment's sails must be trimmed. The tools 
for this reappraisal of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s set-up were given to the President last 
month when the reorganization bill became a 
law. It is the best measure of its kind ever 
passed by Congress. There is a great oppor¬ 
tunity for the President to do an outstanding 
Job. 

I was asked to testify before the congres¬ 
sional committees which formulated the bill, 
and I took advantage of the opportunity then 
to point out dozens of specific situations of 
apparent overlapping and duplications, situ¬ 
ations that cried out for a restudy of the 
Federal organization, followed up by, fearless 
and vigorous action. The act tells the Presi¬ 
dent not only that he may revise the. execu¬ 
tive organization but that he may actually 
abolish any particular function of the 
Government. - 

You and 1 know that there can be no real 
economy unless there be weeded out and 
completely abolished those governmental 
functions which, perhaps well-advised at 
their inception, have long since outlived their 
usefulness. But any reform can become 
effective only after Congress has had an 
opportunity to examine the plan and veto it, 
if it so desires. There will be ample de¬ 
mands from the special groups and from 
what are called the pressure boys that Con¬ 
gress vote down any plan which abolishes 
somebody’s project. Most of the Members 
of Congress want economy as much as you. 
What Congress should have, and is entitled 
to have, from the body of the citizens at 
large is some fair expression that the people 
do want economy, that they will back up the 
Members who have the fortitude to support 
the common benefit of all instead of the spe¬ 
cial benefit of the few. If ’’eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” 1 say to you that even 
more so is it the price of economy. 

However, the efficiencies and economies to 
be wrung out of reorganization, as necessary 
as they are. do not approach the larger prob¬ 
lem. As emphasized by President ’Truman 
in signing the bill, substantial savings can 
come only by reducing governmental pro¬ 
grams which were and are being created by 
Congress. 

That brings me to my second point. 
Twenty-five years ago the Budget and Ac¬ 
counting Act of 1021 became a part of the 
law of the land. One of the principles of 
that act was that the national expenditures 
and the national income should be estimated 
in advance and that the expenditures should 
be balanced against the income. That is still 
a good principle. 

For years 1 have carried in my pocket this 
recipe: 

"Annual income twenty pounds, annual ex¬ 
penditure nineteen nineteen six, result hap¬ 
piness. Annual income twenty pounds, an¬ 
nual expenditure twenty pounds ought and 
six, result misery." 

That homely truism Mr. Micawber gave 
David Copperfleld nearly 1(X) years ago Is Just 
as appropriate today as It was then. That 
recipe mtist be applied to the Nation unless 
we are to resign ourselyea to oontinuoua defi¬ 
cit spending. Any reasonable person must 


know that with a low national Income and 
widespread unemployment large deficits were 
inevitable in efforts to combat the great de¬ 
pression. So were they more than necessary 
to wage an all-out, totalv and victorious war. 
The aftermath of war also calls for more vast 
appropriations, for as a conquering but a 
Christian and humane people we have vast 
charitable and moral obligations. The high¬ 
est obligation of all. however, is to see that 
our returning veterans are cared for in pro¬ 
portion to their needs and reestablished in 
their proper places in our commuDltles. But 
with all of that, and with a national debt 
that staggers the imagination, should we not 
have an appraisal of the never-ending suc¬ 
cession of new programs proposing large 
drains upon the Federal Treasury? 

While some c' these programs may be pro¬ 
moted from Washington, too often does Con¬ 
gress mistake as "the voice of the people" the 
urgtngs of special pleaders, blocs, privilege 
setkers. and Treasury raiders. It is fashion¬ 
able to blame Congress for all the ills of the 
body politic. They are only human and are 
meiely a good cross-section of the Nation. 
The fact is they have been propagandized and 
lobbied so much that a good part of their 
resistance has been broken down. What en- 
comagemantin a legislative way do they get 
from home? Everyone has an advocate in 
Washington except the people. It would be 
news indeed If a chamber of commerce com¬ 
mended a Congressman for his statesmansblp 
or for a negative vote rather than praising 
him for some Federal money he had secured 
for his section. I know from experience how 
sweet it is to the ears of a Congressman to 
hear the plaudits of these who wanted Federal 
money, and who didn’t stop to think it had 
to be paid back. We Justified a lot of this in 
an era of big spending but the reckoning 
period is now coming on. 

Business, agriculture, and labor have a tre¬ 
mendous and equal stake in a balanced bud¬ 
get, for after all they are the ones who must 
pay on the barrel head. 

Next, the mounting complexity of our na¬ 
tional life has led the Congress to delegate 
more and more of its responsibility to execu¬ 
tive agencies. As a corollary to keeping with¬ 
in the national income, those who spend the 
people’s money should be impressed that it 
is not their money and that extravagance and 
profligacy on the part of public officials will 
not be tolerated. There is no reason why 
the public dollar should not be of the same 
‘Value and purchasing power as the private 
dollar. All this means that we must insist 
upon having capable and efficient adminis¬ 
trators. In my official position it has been 
my pleasure to deal with many such men. 
However, we have not reached the millenium, 
and tber^Tare others who through careless¬ 
ness or ambition do not hesitate to place per¬ 
sonal interest ahead of the public weal. That 
is the area where there is much room for im¬ 
provement in higher standards of adminis¬ 
tration and more conscientious attention to 
the Nation’s business. 

Fourth, Congress should revitalize its power 
over the purse, a fundamental legislative 
prerogative imder oiu: form of government. 
It should reexamine the large grants of un¬ 
usual administrative authority over expen¬ 
ditures, much of which originated in the 
stress and strain of war. An example of the 
alertness of Congress in drawi^ back some 
of this financial power to itself is the Byrd- 
Butler-Whlttington Act approved by tire 
President last month. That act calls for an 
annual scrutiny and control by the Con¬ 
gress of the vast and far-flung financial oper¬ 
ations of our Government corporations such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and dozens 
of others. 

Finally, we should return as qiUokly as 
possible to a proper peacetime balance be¬ 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. I spurn the doctrine advocated by 
many that each State should be considered 
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like a county In its relationship to the Fed¬ 
eral Oovernment. On the other, hand, we 
should not be blind to the fact, already ac¬ 
complished, that many of the things we re¬ 
garded as sacred and as belonging exclu¬ 
sively to the States have gone out In the 
twinkling of an eye In a fast expanding Na¬ 
tion with a Constitution whose commerce 
and general welfare clauses seem to know 
no bounds. We cannot return to the simple 
Idea of government as expounded by Jeffer¬ 
son. as beautiful as his conception was. We 
cannot turn back the clock even if we 
would. 

In the face of today’s conditions, the cry 
of States' rights can Indeed become a hollow 
cry. utterly meaningless, going back to issues 
long fought over and decided. Therefore. 
I do not come to you tonight to make a 
fetish of States' rights. 

What then Is to be left to the States? 
Will they In time become merely convenient 
areas to divide Federal activity? If this 
should come to pass, this Nation will cease 
to have the kind of government described 
In the Constitution. Frankly, there are 
many who doubt that our Nation could long 
survive under those circumstances as a great 
democracy. The history of nations tends to 
show that when all power and authority 
have been concentrated in the central gov¬ 
ernment, the nation becomes ripe for regi¬ 
mentation and dictatorship. 

I, for one. still believe that there are im¬ 
portant functions to be exercised by the 
States and their subdivisions. There are 
highly proper and necessary contributions 
that the Federal Oovernment should make, 
but If the States, in order to obtain Federal 
funds, surrender too many of their rights and 
functions to the Federal Oovernment. some¬ 
thing very precious, something very valu¬ 
able and democratic, and something uniquely 
American will have gone out of our public 
service. The danger Is that our people, 
looking to Washington indiscriminately for 
aid. will sell their political birthright for 
a mess of Federal pottage. Moreover, the 
States are now, for the most part, in ex¬ 
cellent financial condition. Their budgets, 
unlike that of the Federal Government, are 
In balance and most of them have comfort¬ 
able reserves. If the States will assert their 
leadership in their proper sphere, there will 
be less Incentive for further expansion of 
Federal power. If the States wish to retain 
power and prestige they must assume their 
full responsibilities and render to their 
people a high quality of public service that 
cannot be duplicated by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Can the States do this? Of that I have no 
doubt. Take oiir own State of North Caro¬ 
lina. I do not believe that there exists any¬ 
where In this Union a higher quality of pub¬ 
lic servant or a better brand of public service 
than we have here in our beloved State. As 
I go about my Federal duties, it is a source 
of pride to me to be continually told by 
people from other States that North Carolina 
is one of the best governed and one of the 
most progressive States in the Union. 

Governor Cherry, like other governors be¬ 
fore him, is known personally by thousands 
upon thousands of our citizens. In whatever 
town or community he goes, there are scores 
of our people who call him by his first name 
and feel that he is their neighbor. North 
Carolina Is not too large to be considered 
a neighborhood. If a citizen has a grievance, 
he knows where to go and what to do about 
It. He can talk to a public official in his 
community or In Raleigh who understands 
the background of the whole affair and is In 
sympathy with our traditions and our way 
of life. Also, if mistakes are made, our people 
know where to place the blame and, when 
credit is due, they know whom to commend. 

We people here in North Carolina are so 
accustomed to good government in our State 
that we take It for granted. We should prize 
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It greatly and not give it up lightly.. In my 
opinion, if all the States of the Union had 
taken the initiative as much as North Caro¬ 
lina, and If all had given uniformly as good 
a brand of public service, there would have 
been less tendency to look to Washington 
end there would be less encroachment on 
the States by the Federal Government. 
Moreover, as to those activities that are to 
be carried on in the future Jointly and con¬ 
currently by the Federal and State Govern¬ 
ments. I think there should be a genuine 
partnership existing between the two levels 
of authority. 

We have still much more to do In North 
Carolina. It can be done if we continue in 
our course of planning and spending wisely 
and within our income. We shall never 
tolerate a static State. In all proper func¬ 
tions of the State, we must keep alert and 
progressive, we must streamline and keep 
modern our governmental processes and our 
laws. We must promote a healthy condition 
of industry, labor, and agriculture, upon 
which the prosperity of our people depends. 
We. In North Carolina, under great State 
administrations, have met those responsi- 
bllltles and we must continue to do so. In 
that path lies the integrity of our institu¬ 
tions. the vitality of our Government, and 
the prosperity and freedom of our people. 

And then, above all. I believe we should 
bsgin to teach our people to be more self- 
reliant, more independent, more anxious to 
do thlngF for themselves, and not to always 
be looking for aid from Government. This 
Nation has become great because of its self- 
reliance and frontier spirit. There is a school 
of thought today that would have us be¬ 
lieve that this Nation has grown old, that 
we have lost the spirit of adventure and 
daring, in which we have carved out a great 
Republic and a great destiny for our people. 
I repudiate such a philosophy. There may 
be no great West to develop, but we still 
have within us great undeveloped resources. 
There arc today great frontiers of the mind 
and the spirit which challenge youth forever 
to go forward, and In my humble Judgment, 
this Nation is still young. To those who 
think in such narrow and restricted terms. 
I commend the exploration of the unde¬ 
veloped natural resources of western North 
Carolina If I had any criticism to make 
of the past history of your wonderful sec¬ 
tion. it would be that you have put too much 
emphasis upon your marvelous climate and 
too little emphasis upon the boundless ener¬ 
gies and adaptability of your people and your 
multinatured. God-given resources. 

While the so-called good old days are 
gone and will never return as we knew them, 
we should never forget that this country 
was built for permanence, and our institu¬ 
tions reflect that spirit. We must ever re¬ 
main a Nation of freedopi, of liberty, of faith, 
and hope that the fathers gave us. 

In closing. I hope it is not too outmoded 
to repegt what Jefferson said way back in 
1802: 

“Let us deserve well of our country by 
making her interests the end of all of cur 
plans and not our own pomp, patronage, and 
Irresponsibility.” 

[Prom the Washington Star of January 20, 
19461 

A LOOK AT TUX LISDOEH 

Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, who 
audits the Government’s books, is gravely 
concerned over what he sees there. He be¬ 
lieves it Is high time that every taxpayer 
who has not only his own welfare but the 
welfare of the country at heart should share 
his concern over the state of Federal finances. 
In a recent address before the Chamber of 
Commerce of Asheville, N. C., Mr. Warren 
painted a picture which should have a sober¬ 
ing effect on all but those whom he described 
as the “free spending philosophers who in¬ 
sist that an enormous back-breaking national 


mortgage Is a good thing” and who brand 
as an "alarmist” anyone "brazen enough to 
recite the facts.” 

By that standard of appraisal, Mr. Warren 
is an alarmist of first degree, for he had no 
hesitancy In citing the facts, as only one In 
his official post of vantage Is qualified to 
cite them. He pointed out that the pouring 
out of billions of dollars by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in its economic war against the de¬ 
pression, followed by the spending of addi¬ 
tional billions In its military war against the 
Germans and the Japs, has piled up a deficit 
so large as to be beyond the comprehension 
of persons not accustomed to dealing in 
astronomical figures. The yearly interest on 
the staggering total (two hundred and eighty 
billions) is greater than the entire Federal 
Budget a few short years ago. he said. And 
with this huge increase in deficit spending 
there has been an inevitable top-heavy ex¬ 
pansion of Government, with controls reach¬ 
ing further and further into private Industry 
and private homes. 

Mr. Warren, though Justifiably depressed 
over the outlook, is not without hope. But 
he believes that only a widespread awakening 
by the American people to the dangers of 
national bankruptcy that may lie ahead can 
effect a change for the better. The remedies 
are clear, he sajrs, but there Is little chance 
of applying them unless the taxpayers insist 
that their Government apply them. First of 
all, the Comptroller General pleads for a dras¬ 
tic reorganization of governmental agencies 
to eliminate waste and inefficiency. Inciden-' 
tally, the President was given authority to 
streamline the Government under the Re¬ 
organization Act passed last month. Mr. 
Warren places second on the list of remedial 
measures a strenuous effort to balance the 
National Budget through a sharp reduction of 
Federal expenditures. This will require whole¬ 
hearted support by the people of congres¬ 
sional economy moves. Third, Mr. Warren 
calls for a more conscientious type of public 
service by those entrusted with the respon- 
Blbillty of spending other people’s money. 
Fourth, he urges a reexamination by Con¬ 
gress of its “blank check” grants of spending 
authority to certain executive agencies. And, 
finally, he advocates that the States assume 
a proper share of their responsibilities toward 
the Union instead of looking to the Federal 
Government for more and more assistance. 

These suggested remedies for the Govern¬ 
ment’s fiscal ills are not new, of course, but 
now that the war is over they deserve to be 
revived and reemphasized at every oppor¬ 
tunity. For, as Mr. Warren says, it will re¬ 
quire an aroused taxpaying citizenry, voicing 
a popular mandate to their legislative and 
executive servants, to turn the Government 
back on the road to sound financial policies. 


Tips for Secretary Anderson 
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Friday, January 25, 1946' 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, not so long ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture was traveling around the 
Middle West looking over the political 
situation for his boss and the New Deal. 
One thing he wanted to know was why 
the farmers in this area were not voting 
for the New Deal. I think the article by 
John Wyngaard, one of Wisconsin’s lead¬ 
ing columnists, which appeared In the 
December 28, 1945, issue of the Green 
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Bay Press-Qaactte, will give the Secre* 
tary at least a substantial part of the 
answer to his InQUlry and may make it 
possible for him to spend a little more of 
his time trying to look after the interests 
of the farmers of this country and less 
time locking for votes. The article 
follows: 

IfADnoif 

(By John Wyngaard) 

MAsuoH, WxB.—-When Clinton P. Anderson 
President Truman’s new Secretary of Agri« 
culture, visited in liUwaukee recently he 
asked what for him is a perfectly natural 
question about Wisconsin and middle-west* 
ern politics. 

Why. he wondered, ehoiild the farmers of 
Wisconsin and neighboring States in the 
Midwest who have received so many benedts 
from the Democratic national administration 
be so consistently and vigorously voting the 
Republican ticket? Anderson confessed that 
the question has bothered his chief as well as 
other figures in the national administration. 

Perhaps the Secretary was thinking of the 
fact that the milk farmers of Wisconsin, most 
of whom have voted Republican in recent 
elections, will this year collect more than 
$60,000,000 in dairy subsidies from the Na¬ 
tional Treasury. Undoubtedly he remem¬ 
bered also the mllUons of doUars in other 
types of benefits that have flowed into this 
State in the last 12 years of New Deal agri¬ 
cultural programs. 

And, indeed, it is something of a conun¬ 
drum. if you haven’t paid much attention to 
the discussions in Wisconsin agricultural 
circles and the utterances of Wisconsin farm 
politicians. 

WHY? 

This correspondent is not a farmer—and 
is therefore probably ineligible for the gov¬ 
ernorship or the Presidency—but the ques¬ 
tion was put to a man who is both a farmer 
and a shrewd and experienced observer of 
the political scene. 

Paraphrasing what he said: 

The farmer is an individualist, proud of 
his independent position as a producer. He 
Is suspicious and afraid of collectivism. He 
is sick of restrictions and controls, and regi¬ 
mentation. The farmer doesn’t like the 
Idea ol the millions paid in dairy subsidies, 
because he knows they are unnecessary. He 
knows that purchasing power and employ¬ 
ment in this country reached all-time peaks, 
that the consumer could afford to pay for 
milk products the prices necessary to obtain 
maximum production. The farmer wanted 
encouraging prices in the market place, not 
pay from the Federal Treasury. 

The farmer has a deep abhorrence of debt, 
personal and public. He feels that under the 
subsidy program he was charging to the tax¬ 
payers and the bondholders that the con¬ 
sumer could and should have been paying. 
Some of the producers figured they met par¬ 
ticular raw deals, the cheese farmer, for in¬ 
stance, In the pricing of cheese, the butter 
farmer In the circumstances that created an 
artificial scarcity for which the city con¬ 
sumer is blaming him. Many milk pro¬ 
ducers fear what they suspect is favoritism 
for butter substitutes in the national ad¬ 
ministration. 

There are some tips for Secretary Ander¬ 
son. They may not tell the story in com¬ 
plete detail, but they are helpful to a degree 
In understanding why few farmers are 
Democrats. 

ANBOIOTAL 

Our Informant told a little story. ^*Wheii 
I was a boy on a farm near Madison we saw 
the flames one day that destroyed the old 
State capltol building. The new building 
took 10 years to complete because the State 
could not bond itself for the cost, and it 
cost $7,500,000. 

’’This year the National Treasury is paying 
to the dairy farmers of this State seven times 


$7AOO,000 in totaUy unnecessary milk sub¬ 
sidies.” 

My personal contact with the agricul¬ 
tural leaders in Wisconsin and xny otiser- 
vatlons of the so-called spokesmen lor 
agriculture In the federal Government 
compel me to believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the leaders in the Fann Bureau, the 
Orange, the Wisconsin C6uncll of Agri¬ 
culture, the extension workers, and, in 
fact, most farmers themselves have a 
better understanding of the needs of 
agriculture than any of these Federal 
bureaticrats. 

The first thing that the present ad¬ 
ministration had better do in connection 
with its agricultural program is to follow 
the law and fulfill the commitments that 
they have made to the farmers of Wis¬ 
consin and the other States. The farm¬ 
ers of Wisconsin have been deceived al¬ 
together too many times for Mr. Ander¬ 
son to expect them to relish and fall for 
his political agricultural medicine. 
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Friday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 2946 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Founders of the American 
Navy,” written by Capt. Dudley W. Knox, 
of the United States Navy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TKK FOUHOXBS OF THX AMSHXCAN NAVY 

(By Capt. Dudley W. Knox, USN) 

Although there Is no precise definition of 
the term ’’founder of a navy,” the many men 
who were conspi.cuously associated with the 
origins of our Navy might be regarded as its 
’•founders.” 

The first naval forces under Continental 
pay and control were those established in 
the spring and summer of 1776 by Generals 
Arnold and Schuyler on Lake Champlain, 
and by General Washington near Boston. 
The lake force saw no important sendee 
for nearly a year when under General Arnold 
it was defeated by a greatly superior British 
squadron, although the Americans had 
gained vital strategic victory by delaying 
an Invading British army. 

The so-called Washington’s fleet, how¬ 
ever, was effectively employed at an early 
date. When General Washington took com¬ 
mand of the Army before Boston in July 
1775, the extreme shortage of powder and 
arms persuaded him to commission several 
vessels in advance of congressional approval 
to prey on the sea communications of the 
British Army In Boston, in the hope of cap¬ 
turing munitions. The first of thsse vessels 
was the schooner Hannah which saUed on 
September 5, 1776, under Capt. Nicholson 
Broughton and brought in a priM within 
2 days. Commodore John Manly com¬ 
manded the little fleet of seven vessels that 
during several stthsaqusnt months were very 
active off Boston and made other valuable 
prizes of British ships canylng munitions. 


Meantime, under the leadership of John 
Adams, Congress resolved on October 18,1775. 
tliat two Continental ships be fitted out. 
This was the legislative birth of the perma¬ 
nent Continental Navy. A congressio n al 
naval committee was appointed, consisting 
of Silas Desna, John Langdon. Christopher 
Gadsden, Stephen Hopkins, Joseph Hewes. 
R. H. Lee, and John Adams. This committee 
laid the foundation of the Contlnentid Navy. 
It directed the purchasing, outfitting, man¬ 
ning. and operations of the earlier ships, 
prepared the legislation organizing the new 
naval service, and drafted admirable rules 
and regulations to govern its conduct and 
Internal administration. The latter was 
principally the work of John Adams. 

Bsek Hopkins was appointed commander- 
In-chief of the fleet and had general charge 
of its preparation at Philadelphia under the 
supervision of the congressional committee. 
The work of structural alterations needed to 
transform the purchased merchant ships 
into men-of-war was placed under the naval 
architect. Joshua Humphreys. The rerig¬ 
ging and outfitting of the ships were under 
Capt. John Barry. The matter of obtain¬ 
ing crews was given the special attention of 
the commander In chief, Hopkins, who was 
necessarily so much occupied with the af¬ 
fairs of the fleet as a whole that the prep¬ 
aration of his flagship, the Alfred, fell largely 
to the lot of Lt. John Paul Jones, the second 
in command on board the flagship. 

The captain of each of the other ships at¬ 
tended to various wants of his own ship 
more particularly. These captains, in the 
order of ran^, were Dudley Saltonstall. 
Nicholas Biddle, Abraham Whipple, John B. 
Hopkins, John Hazard. William Hallock, Wll- 
lian Stone, and Hoysted Hacker. 

The first continental fleet put to sea un¬ 
der these officers in February 1776. It pro¬ 
ceeded to New Providence (Bahamas) and 
there lauded and captured a large stock of 
munitions which was token to New Loudon, 
Conn., for the Army. Captain Barry was not 
in this fleet but remained in Philadelphia 
and soon was put in command of the Lex¬ 
ington which did splendid service in guard¬ 
ing the Delaware River and its sea ap¬ 
proaches. 

Following these initial operations which 
virtually launched the American Navy, other 
ships were put in active service on tlie home 
coast and ovelrseas. There were frequent 
combats in which the fighting edge of the 
Americans was proven to be the highest. 
Among the more conspicuous who mlg^t be 
said to have fathered the fighting spirit of 
our Navy in this way were Oapts. Lambert 
Wickes, Nicholas Biddle, John Paul Jones. 
John Berry, Oustavus Conyngham, James 
Nicholson, and Joshua Barney. 

After the Revolutionary War the Navy 
went out of existence completely. It was not 
reestablished until 1784, when Congress pro¬ 
vided for the construction of six new frigates, 
and appointed six captains to supervise the 
work and to comnimd the vessels when com¬ 
pleted. These m<m were John Barry (who 
was the senior in rank). Samuel Nicholson, 
SUas Talbot, Richard Dale, Thomas Truxtuu, 
and James Sever, of whom four—^Barry, Nich¬ 
olson, Dale, and Sever, were former officers of 
the Cioutinental Navy. 

In 1796 we went* to war against the French 
at sea, hastily buying more ships and ap¬ 
pointing more officers. In the subsequent 3 
years of qussl-war, Capt. Thomas Truxtun 
especially distinguished himself in two suc¬ 
cessful and severe aetiona in the Conrtella- 
turn against French frigates. Lts. John 
Shaw and Charles Stewart also fought bril¬ 
liant engagements In smaller ships. Among 
the squadron commanders were Capts. John 
Barry, Alexander Murray, SUas Talbot, 
Thomas Truxtem, Thomas Tlngey. Stephen 
Decatur, Sr., and Richard Dale. 

Closely following the quasi-war with France 
came our Barbary Wars In which the most 
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difttinguiflhed high-ranking ofBoer waa Oapt. 
Sdward Preble. He eetabUahed an enviable 
fighting tradition in several hard-fought at¬ 
tacks on Tripoli by a squadron of 14 vessels 
under bis command, with the frigate Con¬ 
stitution as flagship. Under Preble’s leader¬ 
ship the loosely knit Navy of that day became 
a unifled flghtlng force for the flrat time, and 
this uniflcation has lasted until the present 
time. 

All of the persons named in the foregoing, 
from Washington to Preble, may be said to 
have had an important part In the founding 
of the Navy. There were also others who 
might be included in a group designated as 
the founders of the American Navy. Por ex¬ 
ample. Benjamin Franklin when acting as 
our diplomatic representative In France, was 
largely instrumental in creating a squadron 
of American ships for operations in Europe, 
and there was a period late in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War when the Continental Navy 
would have disintegrated but for the flnanclal 
and political aid of Robert Morris. 


Relief From Stringent NoturaKsation 
Laws 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, JR. 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following letters: 

CoNGRcas or thi United States. 

House or Representatives. 

Washington, D. C., January 23, 1946. 
Hon. Rickard B Russell, 

Chairman, Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I am writing to you 
with regard to H. R. 511. a bill which would 
give relief from stringent naturalization laws 
and which passed the House the early part 
of May 1945. 

This legislation is needed more now than 
ever before. It would take care of the for¬ 
gotten people who came to this great America 
in the 1890’B->y0ung, honest, industrious 
people who never really had the time or the 
opportunity to learn how to read and write. 
They married and had large families and 
have given the best years in honest labor. 
Many are property owners and taxpayers. 
Many had sons and daughters who served our 
great country in World War I and World 
War II. Many gave their lives in these great 
battles for the preservation of our free in¬ 
stitutions. The sons and daughters of others 
are today in the vanguard of America’s prog¬ 
ress. Yet. these same clean-living people of 
America cannot become citizens unless they 
pass an examination that would probably 
flunk a high-school graduate or perhaps a 
college graduate. If the only requirements 
for citizenship were contributions to national 
wealth through honest labor and love for 
democracy, almost all of our noncitizens 
could easily become citizens. 

There are thousands of people in the 
United States who have made application 
for their first and second papers, but who 
failed to pass the examination. In making 
application they renounced allegiance to 
their native countries, and yet they are not 
citizens of the United States. They love 
America, they are willing to fight to defend 
America and keep it democratic and free, so 
why deny them citizenship? 


2 might add that the House took favorable 
action on similar bills in the Seventy-sixth 
and Seventy-seventh Congresses and that 
this legislation is needed more now than 
ever before and urge your committee to act 
favorably on same. 

The biU (H. R. 511) to amend the Nation¬ 
ality Act of 1940. is as foHows: 

**Be it enacted, etc,, That the Nationality 
Act of 1940, approved October 14, 1940 ( 54 
Stat. 1137). is hereby amended by adding, 
immediately following section 304 thereof, 
a new section to be numbered 804A and 
reading as follows: 

*’ ’Sec. 304A. An alien, if eligible to natu¬ 
ralization. 00 years of age or over, who has 
resided in the United States conttnuously 
since prior to July 1, 1924, and who. on or 
prior to the effective date of this section, 
has made a declaration of intention to be¬ 
come a citizen which is not more than 7 
years old. or who, within 2 years from the 
effective date of this section, shall make a 
declaration of intention, may thereafter file 
petition for naturalization and be admitted 
to citizenship upon full compliance with 
all requirements of the naturalization laws, 
except that he shall not bs required to speak 
the English language, sign his declaration 
or petition in his own handwriting, or meet 
other educational requirements; Provided, 
That this cection shall apply only to peti¬ 
tions for naturalizaEtion filed within 4 years 
after the date of the enactment of this act.' 

’‘Sec. 2. Section 326 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (64 Stat 1150; 8 U. S. C. 726) is hereby 
amended by adding a new subsection, to be 
known as subsection (e) and reading as 
follows: 

” *(e) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any alien whose son or daugh¬ 
ter is a citizen of the United States and has 
served or is serving honorably in the military 
or naval forces of the United States during 
the present war and who, if separated from 
such service, was separated under honorable 
conditions. For the purpose of this section, 
the present war shall be deemed to have 
commenced on December 7. 1941, and to con¬ 
tinue until the termination of all hostilities 
in the present war.” 

"Sec. 3. The Nationality Act of 1940, ap¬ 
proved October 14. 1940 ( 54 Stat. 1137), is 
hereby amended by adding, immediately fol¬ 
lowing section 331 thereof, a new section to 
be numbered 331A and reading as follows: 

” ’Sec. 381 A. A declaration of intention to 
become a citizen shall not be required of any 
alien whose son or daughter is a citizen of 
the United States and has served or is serving 
honorably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the present war 
and who, if separated from such service, was 
separ.ated under honorable conditions. Por 
the purpose of this section, the present war 
shall be deemed to have commenced on De¬ 
cember 7, 1941, and to continue until the 
termination of all hostilities in the present 
war’.” 

Ycur favorable consideration of this bill 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas D’Alesandro. Jr., 

Member of Congress, 

Third District, Maryland. 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Immigration. 

January 24, 1946, 
Hon. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washinqton, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: This will acknowl¬ 
edge your letter of January 23. I am glad to 
have the benefit of your comments and ob¬ 
servations concerning H. R. 611, and shall 
call them to the attention of the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 

Dick Russell. 
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Henry Ford II, President of Ford Motor 
Co., Cali* Labor Relation*hqit a Chal¬ 
lenge of Human Eni^eeiing 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WlUIAM R. THOM 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, following is 
the complete text of an address by Henry 
Ford II, president, Ford Motor Co., on 
Wednesday evening, January 9,1940, be¬ 
fore the annual meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, at the Masonic 
Hall in Detroit, Mich.: 

It is a great honor to be here as your guest 
this evening. 

What I propose to do 1b to outline a prob¬ 
lem. That may not be very considerate of 
me, but I take comfort from the tact that 
problems are the business of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and that you have 
never failed to rise to any difficult challenge. 
The problem, in my opinion, is one of the 
gr-:atest which confronts American Industry, 
for It concerns human relationships—rela¬ 
tionships which can either aid or. impede our 
efforts to achieve greater industrial efficiency. 
And if you can help to solve it—and I believe 
it needs the benefit of scientific thinking— 
you will have done much to increase the well¬ 
being and the living standards of America. 

'The ability of American industry to pro¬ 
duce has never had the prestige it enjoys at 
this particular moment in history. The job 
of war production has been called a miracle. 
It confounded our enemies and drew praise 
from our allies. In a very short time we 
armed the largest fighting force ever mus¬ 
tered on this continent; we built, armed, and 
fueled combat ships and planes and tanks in 
quantities never before Imagined; we put 
billions of dollars of weapons into the hands 
of our allies all over the world. 

The mechanical principles which made pos¬ 
sible this war-production record are not new 
to any of us—standardization of parts, line 
assembly, the use of large, high-cost machine 
tools. These are the principles all of us have 
used for many years in the manufacture of 
automobiles. They are the principles of mass 
production, and no group of men deserves a 
larger share of the credit for the rapid de¬ 
velopment of the mechanics of mass produc¬ 
tion than this group here tonight. 

Mass production is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end. It is a tool. 

In war, mass production is a tool for mak¬ 
ing the weapons of war—as many as possible, 
as fast as possible. We used the tool better 
than other nations because we had more 
practice with It and because we were better 
equipped to use it efficiently. 

In peacetime the use of the tool of mass 
production thrives best in a highly competi¬ 
tive democratic economy. Por mass produc¬ 
tion is a tool which free people uce in peace¬ 
time to make more and better products at 
less and ^ess cost. It is a tool for raising the 
standard of living. 

All of 118 would agree that a standard of 
living is not a question of money, but of 
things and opportunities. People are pros¬ 
perous and enjoy a high standard of living, 
when great numbers of them can afford a 
great many things and services—refrigerators, 
automobiles, radios, homes, good feed, educa¬ 
tion, recreation, and all the rest. Through 
the peacetime use of the tool of mass produc¬ 
tion, American Industry has already made 
this country a land with an Incomparably 
high standard of living. 
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And the use to which w« can pii% 
production to bring milliona of things and 
opportunltiaB within the prioa range of mil¬ 
lions of people has in no way rsaobed its 
limit. It is obTious, for example, how much 
better off we would be in this country if it 
were possible to sell automobiles for half 
their prewar prices. IdiUions of people who 
never owned a car could have one« Families 
which have one could have two. Tens of 
thousands of private enterprises serving the 
automobile industry and the people who 
driv. automobiles would benefit, and would 
expand. Cut the cost of refrigerators in half, 
cut the cost of radios in half, cut the cost of 
homes, clothing, and other manufactured 
articles In half, and the people of Ameriea 
would And themselres vaetly better off. 

We oontinually talk about higher ineomee, 
and higher wages, and more money. That 
is all right. A man should be ambitious. 
He Should try to Increase hla Income. But 
in our discussion of higher incomes, we must 
never lose sight of the universal advantages 
of lower costs—of more and better products 
brought within the budget of more and more 
people. 

In the face of what peacetime mass pro¬ 
duction has already accomplished in raising 
our standard of living, in Itie face of current 
world praise of American lndustry*s ability to 
produce great quantities of thin^ in a short 
space of time, we may be tempted to think 
that the potentiaiitiee of mass production 
have been exhausted—that we have come to 
the end of this road to national well-baing. 
flueh a notion is absurd. The mechanics of 
mass production can still be greatly im¬ 
proved, and they can be more widely adapted. 

But there la a whole vast area in which we 
are only beginning to make slgntflcant prog¬ 
ress—what we might call the Held of human 
engineering. Machines alone do not give us 
mass prodhiction. Maes production is 
achieved by both machines and men. And 
while we have gone a very long way toward 
perfecting our mechanical operations we 
have not sueeeasfully written into our equa¬ 
tions whatever complex factor reoresents 
man. the human element. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that we try to 
rewrite the equations to take into account 
the human factor. If we can solve the prob¬ 
lem of human rehitions in industrial pro¬ 
duction, X believe are can make as much 
progress toward lower costs during the next 
10 years as we made during the past quarter 
century through the development of the ma¬ 
chinery of mass production. 

In approaching the complex problems of 
human relations. Z believe that management 
must take the initiative for developing the 
relationships between labor and manage¬ 
ment. Labor has a great opporttmity to 
achieve stature through assuming greater 
responsibility. But I consider that manage¬ 
ment is in charge, that management must 
manage, and that the test of management is 
whether or not It succeeds. 

Mass production did not invent the human 
equation—but it did alter It in a number 
important respects which we may have been 
slow in taking into aocount. Under mass 
production large numbers of people flocked to 
the assembly line, each to |3^orm a highly 
specialiKed routine dixty. Mass production 
produced great concentrations of people-^ 
and a problem of communicating with them. 
And It produced the difficult problem of epe- 
claliBatlon. where the human being loses 
sight of the social ueefUlness of what he does. 

How badly we have taken the human fac¬ 
tor into account Is indicated by many eta- 
tletics. The Department of Labor shows that 
a total of 2lBflOOlOOO man<ffays were lost be¬ 
tween 1927 and 1941 as a result of strikes 
alone. 

I am not here concerned with the justice 
of these strikes or their injustice. Z am say¬ 
ing that some 216,0004)00 man-days of work 
were lost. This idleness was expensive—to 


the strikers, to the companies, and to the 
nation. And that oost wai part of the Ha* 
tlim*s oost of production. Oonskisr how 
many thousands ot antomoblles. radios, tc- 
frtgeratars, and other useful and nee de d 
products could have been manufactured with 
aiBfiOOJDOO man-days of labor. Or, to put 
it In another way, oonsIdMr how much lower 
would have been the cost of the things that 
wm manufaeturtrd if production had not 
had to absorb the expense of theta work 
stoppages. Furthermore, when a produetlon 
Una stopa, the Jobs and purchaaing power of 
hundreds of thousands of people in relatsd 
busi&eases all over the eountry are affected. 

We liiust remember, too, that strlkea are 
by no means the only measure of lost tloM. 
That loss. Indeed, li only a fraction of the 
ttine lost through Industrial inefficiency and 
through mass unemployment. We are an 
aware of the fact that the man-days tost 
through unemployment during the same 
years—1927 to 1941—were of tremendous 
proportions. 

Costs are also Closely related to the pro¬ 
ductivity of the individual American wdiker. 
We take pride in tl U productivity, and as a 
anatter of fact we In America cannot com¬ 
pete In world markets with our high wage 
rates if the American vrorker dose not con¬ 
tinue to be produettve. 

Beoent statistics on productivity are oon- 
fuaing because of the factor ot war. War 
neoassarily brought into Industry a great 
many less experienoed men and women. The 
armed forces took away a great many akllled 
wmkers. 

Other prewar mass-production indnstries 
have found, as have we at Ford Motor Oo., 
that even after allowance fer these unusual 
dreumatanees the recent record of produc¬ 
tivity is not encouraging. We keep detailed 
reoords of the time It tskee to perform vari¬ 
ous operations. Those t am about to cite 
are in every way comparable; that Is. the 
operations have not been changed so tarnt 
more time should be allocated to their per* 
fcMrmance. Let me give you the number of 
minutes required in December 1940 com¬ 
pared to .July 1945 to perform certain 
operations. 

One group of operaUont which took 06 
minutes in 1940 took 128 minutes 5 years 
later. Another group which took 1,188 min¬ 
utes in 1940 took, 5 years later, a total of 
1,948 minutes to perform. A third group 
took 28 minutes in 1940 and 40 minutes 6 
years later. 

On the whole, productivity per worker in 
our plants declined mwe than 34 percent 
during the war period. 

I have already pointed out that some of 
this was inevltsble. a result of the war, and 
I Should like to say that 1 am emp h astetpg 
these flgures merely to demonstrate how 
great is the need for improvement In this 
Held. 

As we look at these problems in human 
relations, we feel that the solution must be 
found tbroufl^ a closer understanding be¬ 
tween management and labor. If we oannot 
succeed by cooperation, it doesn't seem likely 
that we can succeed by any exercise of force. 
We cannot, for example, expect legislation 
to solve our probtems. Iawb which seek to 
force large groups of Americans to do what 
they believe is unfair and against their best 
interests are not likely to succeed. In fact, 
such legislation can lead to exaggeration of 
the very problem It is designed to solve. And 
when freemen give up the task ol trying to 
get along with saCh other, and pass the buck 
to government, they surrerder a substantial 
measmw bf their frasdom. 

That, then, la the problem Z wanted to lay 
before you this evenlDf. Let me summarim 
by stating it more briefly: m a Dee, competl- 
ttve democracy, mass production Is a tool 
for raising the standard of liylag by reducing 
costs and thereby bringing more and better 
prod u ct s within the budgets of more and 
more people. We have not yet solved the 


problems of mass production, for our failure 
In human engineering is cresting wests and 
insAolsncy which handicaps the very pur¬ 
pose of mess production—lower eosts. 

I do not have the answers to this problem. 
But I am sure that workable solutions can 
be found if we will only bring to it the same 
insistent objectivity and will! igness to ex¬ 
periment whlfih you and others like you 
throughout Industry have given to the me¬ 
chanical difficulties in mass production. 

In Industrial hxnnan relations, then, we 
have a new and relatively unexplored fron¬ 
tier. And beyond this frontier lie opportu¬ 
nities greater perhaps than any of us can 
Imagine.. 

There axe many consideration which we 
must take into account as we work toward a 
■Qlution of tbla problem. I can name aome 
that have occiured to me, and you wlU think 
of othera, 

X assume, for example, that all of us agree 
that labor unions are here to stay. Certainly, 
we of the Ford Motor Co. have no desire to 
break the unions, to turn back the clock to 
days which sometimes look in retrospect 
much more attractive than they really were. 
The truth of the matter is that the unions 
we deal with rose out of the very problem 
we are discuBSlng-r>tihe human problems in¬ 
herent in mass-production. We do not want 
to destroy the unions. We want to 
strengthen their leadership by urging and 
lielping them to assume the responsibilities 
they must assume If the public interest is to 
be served. 

It is clear, then, that we must look to an 
improved and increasingly responsible union 
leadersh^ for help In adving the human 
equation in mass-production. Union leaders 
today who have the authority to affect in¬ 
dustrial production on a vast scale enjoy a 
social power of enormous proportions. If 
they are going to be real leaders they must 
accept the social obligations that go with 
leadership. 

What is needed today Is Industrial states¬ 
manship—from both Ishor and management. 
Instead, we have a tradition of todustrial 
antagonism. Men who in their private lives 
would not think of entering into a brawl on 
the street have in the past found themselves 
blasting each other in the public press by 
colorful name-calling. This tradition has 
given rise in some circles to the theory that 
open conflict is inevitable. I have even heard 
it said that strikes are helpful in clearing the 
atmosphere. 

With such unhappy theories I do not hold. 
Modem m a n , who has done so much to re¬ 
duce the manpower loss caused by disease, 
can certainly hope to reduce the manpower 
loss from industrial conflict. The public in¬ 
terest requires that we find ways to eliminate 
industrial warfare without Impairing or di¬ 
minishing the rights which both management 
and labor must continue to enjoy. 

We will always have some honest difler- 
enoes of opinion. But we can certainly deal 
with these controversies more wisely and ef- 
fldently. If we are to have industrial rela¬ 
tions programs and labor reUtions staffs, and 
spend as much money on them as we do, we 
should do it expertly .nd efficiently, bringing 
to the task the same technical skill and de¬ 
termination that the engineer brings to me¬ 
chanical problems. We must act on a more 
human and professional plane. 

There is no reason, for example, why a 
grievance ease should not be handled with 
the same dispatch as a claim for insurance 
benefits. Tliere is no reason why a union 
contract could not be written and agreed 
iqton with the same efficiency and good tem¬ 
per that marks the negoUation of a oom- 
marcl al contract between two companies. 

In the maantim#, there are day-to-day re- 
aponaibUltiea of management toward em- 
Ifloyees which should fit Into the whole pat¬ 
tern of the new relationships we seek. Con¬ 
sider, for example, possibilities for improve- 
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ment in personnel evaluation. Only recently 
have we begun to develop und use modern 
techniques which enable un to fit people to 
Jobs, and fit Jobs to people, with some degree 
of science. Too often we have assumed that 
If a man is a good sweeper he is a good 
sweeper only, if a man is a good assembler he 
is a good assembler only. But the results of 
industrial psychological tests show very 
clearly that sometimes a good sweeper may 
also be a good assembler, and an assembler 
may have qualities of personal leadership 
that will make him a good foreman. Every 
company follows a general policy of advanc¬ 
ing men in accordance with their capacities. 
But we can do a more scientific job. 

When we have learned to do a reasonably 
good Job of evaluating an employee's ca¬ 
pacities at the start of his career, we can do 
a better job of upgrading. I am not talking 
now about technical requirements having to 
do with such things as automatic pay raises 
and seniority. I mean the development of 
more opportunities for employees to Improve 
themselves In accordance with thel” own 
initiative and desires. 

We know that great masses of men work 
constantly at points below their top capaci¬ 
ties, and it is one of our jobs to see that 
ways and means are provided to help them 
rise to these opportunities. 

Communication between management and 
employees in large mass-production plants 
is another important field in which we can 
work. 

In any large group of people working to¬ 
gether it is a basic requirement that good 
lines of communication exist. There will 
always be plans and estimates, information 
about new styles and new engineering, and 
other data, which management must guard 
closely because they are the very elements 
on which tough competition is based But 
Informtftlon about company objectives and 
accomplishments should be made available 
to all. People want to know what the other 
people they work with are doing and think¬ 
ing. They want to know the score. 

It is fairly easy for everybody to know 
the score when there are only 60 employees 
in a plant. But when thousands of employees 
work at assembly lines in a single plant, they 
create a problem of communication which 
has not yet been solved. 

In an age in which the world prides Itself 
on speed and emcicney In human communi¬ 
cation it Is absurd that we should not have 
been more successful in this field. We h.ave 
the tools at rur disposal—movies, radio, co¬ 
ordination conferences, newspapers, the 
graphic arts, posters, and all the rest. It is 
good business to see to It that the members 
of our Industrial teams get information to 
make them conscious of the fact that they 
are on the team. This anplics all along the 
line—shop employees, office workers, super¬ 
visory and e.xecutlve personnel. 

I think we can lick this job of better com¬ 
munication. Informed employees are more 
productive than uninformed employees. 

I shall not attempt to point out other 
areas—and there must bo many—In which 
we can work toward better human engineer¬ 
ing in mass production. The Important 
thing. It seems to me. is to recognize the 
problem for the vital one It is and to move 
forward In hope and confidence and Intelli¬ 
gent exporlmentation toward workable solu¬ 
tions. 

As a starting point for continuing efforts 
in that direction perhaps management and 
labor would today agree: 

1. That the Job of American Industry-- 
management and labor—Is to make at lower 
and lower cost more and better products to 
sell for lower and lower prices. 

2. That the only way that Job can be done 
is through understanding and sensible co¬ 
operation between management and labor: 

8. That the spirit of that cooperation must 
be a sense of Joint responsibility. The public 
is the boss, not management or labor. Both 


labor and management must accept their 
share of responsibility to the public welfare 
and live up to their commitments. 

4 . That mass production has demonstrated 
Its ability to bring high wages, and that 
higher wages can come only out of greater 
production and lower costs. 

6. That, while no single human Institution 
or industry can promise complete security 
because of the complexity of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, management and labor can work to¬ 
ward more certain, more stabilized employ¬ 
ment. 

6. That American industry should be a 
place of opportunity—a place in which men 
and women can grow and develop into better 
Jobs. 

If these are our articles of industrial faith, 
then we are squared away to attack the prob¬ 
lem of making mass production more efficient 
by giving the same hard-headed attention 
to human factors that we have given so 
successfully in the past to mechanical fac¬ 
tors. The only approach we can take is to 
live up to the best industrial statesmanship 
of which we are capable. If we give the 
best we have we can hope to get the best In 
return. 


The Girls Come Home 


EIXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

EON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN •niE HOUSE OP REPIIESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mvs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post carries a 
very fine editorial regarding the splendid 
service performed by our servicewomen. 
I remember Mr. Eugene Meyers’ invalu¬ 
able assistance in securing the passage 
of the WAC legislation and the helpful 
policy of the newspaper relative to all 
legislation for the women serving with 
our military forces. I hope everyone 
will remember the unselfish loyal service 
of servicewomen and show appreciation 
by helping them. The Army speaks in 
glowing terms of their .servicewomen, as 
do the Navy and Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard. They know what their service 
has been. They speak with authority. 

(Prom the Washington Post of Thursday, 
Tanuary 24, 1U4G1 
THE GIRLS COME HOME 

Women who have served In the armed 
forces are not being welcomed home as con¬ 
quering heroines. “Many have been dislllu- 
slonctl and discouraged by a cold reception 
from v.arlrus women’s proiips,’’ says Mrs. 
Anna M. Kosenberg, head of tlie New York 
Veterans’ Service Committee. Hence this or¬ 
ganization. ns well as come national women’s 
groups, have formed special committees to 
help women veterans pet jobs and to pro¬ 
vide them with social activities. 

V7omcn, far mere than men, veterans are 
likely to meet neglect as a result of civilian 
apathy and callousness. They are too new 
at the fighting business to be surrounded 
by any romantic martial tradition, so that 
there are no “When Mary Comes Marching 
Home” songs. The returned warrior In folk 
myth is always the gallant knight for whom 
the fair lady waits In the tower. Also, the 
heroic deeds of women In warfare are rarely 
spectacular. The slayings of the dragon (in 
modern equivalent) Is man’s task. Women 
In uniform, with the exception of battle- 
line nurses, work mostly at routine Jobs be¬ 
hind the lines. Then, women veterans come 
home to swell the surplus of marriageable 


women, and other women see them as com¬ 
petitors. Finally, there Is no vast eager body 
of men at home waiting with outstretched 
arms. 

It is also possible that some civilian women 
feel a bit guilty at their own failure to help 
out in the armed services. The response of 
American women to the recruiting compalgns 
was not very flattering to the Nation. 
Young able-bodied women who clung to their 
well-paying civilian jobs, or who turned 
down recruiters’ pleas with the excuses that 
their fiances or mothers didn’t want them to 
enlist, may feel some twinges of conscience 
now that the girls who went to serve their 
country are coming home. They may regret, 
and even resent, that they have no service 
records to brandish through future years. 

Nevertheles- Americans generally must be 
proud of the quiet, faithful, and valuable 
service their women in uniform gave. They 
must appreciate the personal and professional 
sacrifices so many of these women made to 
do the drab routine deeds that always re¬ 
main unsung. They will surely see that job 
opportunities and a warm social welcome 
overshadow any petty s obbishness that the 
women who doff the uniform may encounter. 


State of the Union 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Jatiuary 24,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mi. Speaker, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 19, 1932, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt said; 

The credit of the family depends chiefly on 
whether that family Is living within its In¬ 
come. And that is equally true of the Nation. 
If the Nation is living within its income. Its 
credit is good. • • * 

But if, like a spendthrift, It throws discre¬ 
tion to the winds and Is willing to make no 
racriflee at all In spending: If It extends Its 
taxing to the limit of the people’s power to 
pay and eonlinue to pile up deficits, then It Is 
on the road to bankruptcy. 

• • • we find that the expenditure for 

the business of Covernment in 1927 was t2,- 
187.000.000 and In 1031, 03,168.000.000. 

On last Monday. President Truman 
sent a message tj the Congress and to 
the people of America, in which he sot 
the Budget for the fiscal year of 1947— 
the first peacetime year—at thirty-six 
billions of dollars and foretold a tax in¬ 
come of twenty-nine billions. He also 
told the American people that so far as 
ho could see into the future, cur govern¬ 
mental costs will be $25,000,000 000 r. 
year, and that there cannot possibly be 
any reduction of taxes. His Budget mes¬ 
sage pointed the way down the road to 
bankruptcy as described by his predeces¬ 
sor in ofhee, Mr. Roorevclt, when he said, 
and I quote: 

But if, like a Bpendthrift, It— 

The Government— 

throws discretion to the winds and is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spending: If It 
extends its taxing to the limit of the peo¬ 
ple’s power to pay and contiiius to pile up 
dcfic^its, then it Is on the rend to bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Truman’S message and the Budget 
which ha certainly cannot expect the 
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American people to understand, num¬ 
bered 975 pages, and according to one 
newspaper account, weighed exactly 8 
pounds, 11 ounces on the meat scales in 
the nearest grocery store. The message 
oontained a section entitled **Explana- 
tion of the Budget Contents.” A Wash¬ 
ington Daily News’ reporter made a very 
pertinent and app?’cable remark that the 
message badly needs a new section en¬ 
titled ’’Explanation of the Explanation 
of the Budget Content.** 

When we contemplate this Budget of 
$36,000,000,000 that is to cover this fiscal 
year, what our Government is going to 
cost us for its first annual postwar peace 
operation, and then realize that it is four 
times the highest prewar Budget we have 
ever had, which was $9,000,000,000 in 
1941, we can begin to get some idea 
whether this country has drifted. When 
we ponder Mr. Truman’s statement that 
far into the future our governmental 
operations are going to cost the taxpay¬ 
ers $25,000,000,000 a year, almost three 
times the highest prewar peacetime 
budget, we begin to see the dangerous 
condition into which this Nation has 
drifted. 

Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, of Ne¬ 
braska, Republican whip of the Senate, 
and Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
both analyze the Budget as being ten or 
eleven billions short of the actual figures. 
In other words Mr. Truman has left out, 
they point out, the cost of subsidies which 
have been promised; our contributions 
to the Currency Stabilization Fund and 
World Bank; our full commitments to 
XJNRRA; our commitments through the 
Export-Import Bank; all of this to say 
nothing of the contemplated loan of 
nearly $4,500,000,000 to Great Britain. 
Other loans will, of course, be demanded 
by Russia. China, and every other nation 
on earth whose rulers believe they can get 
in line and dip into the United States 
Treasury. Senator Wherry cites figures 
which indicate that the Budget of $36,- 
000,000.000 should really be set at $46,- 
000,000,000. This means a deficit of at 
least $10,000,000,000. Other estimates 
put the deficit as high as $14,000,000,000. 
Senator Wherry points out that under a 
$46,000,000,000 Budget we would be 
spending $130,000,000 a day for govern¬ 
mental operations in this first peacetime 
year. If those figures are correct, and I 
have no reason at this time to doubt 
them, the Government will spend approx¬ 
imately a dollar a person per day for 
every man. woman, and child in the 
United States. That in turn would 
mean for you, Mr. Wage Earner with a 
wife and two children, and for you, Mr. 
Parmer with a wife and two children, 
that the Government would be taking, 
either directly or indirectly, $4 a day of 
your money to be spent for its opera¬ 
tions. Now there is neither point nor 
logic in trying to twist and distort the 
figures and the conditions. The first 
condition is that if our Government is 
going to spend $25,000,000,000 a year, or 
$36,000,000,000 a year, or $46,000,000,000 
a year the Government is going to get 
the money out of the pockets of the 
people of this country. The money is 
going to come out of the national income, 
and the greater part of the national in¬ 
come comes from the wage earners and 


the farmers, or we will have to continue 
the New Deal policy of deficit spending. 

If the Government ia going to continue 
down the road of d^oit apending, there 
is no doubt, as Mr. Roosevelt pointed out, 
that it will lead eventually to national 
bankruptcy and disaster. There are 
those who will seek to fool the wage earn¬ 
ers. and the farmers, and the white- 
collar workers, and the fixed-income 
citizens. But the plain fact is that they 
are the taxpayers who are going to pay 
this enormous bill for governmental 
operations, or we are going to continue 
to indulge in deficit spending and con¬ 
tinued borrowing until the public debt 
grows so vast that it has to be repudi¬ 
ated either by inflation or outright re¬ 
fusal to pay. The fact is that the Presi¬ 
dent’s course, as determined in his 
Budget message, is straight down the 
road to ruinous inflation. The fact is 
that if we go on spending money and 
issuing Government paper, we will so 
inflate the currency that we will reduce 
the purchasing power of the wage dollar, 
the farm dollar, the salary dollar, the 
fixed-income dollar, and the Govern¬ 
ment-bond dollar, that those dollars will 
lose 10 or 20 or even 50 or 75 percent of 
their purchasing power. It is not the 
number of dollars the wage earner gets in 
his pay envelope, or what the white- 
collar worker gets in his check, or what 
the farmer gets in Income that measures 
the real value of his income. It is the 
amount of goods and services, the neces¬ 
sities of life, the things he can consume 
and use that he gets in exchange for 
those wage dollars, those salary dollars, 
and those farm dollars which spell his 
real income. I have seen it stated that 
an ordinary dinner in China costs $25,000 
In Chinese currency if you want to have 
a bottle of wine with it. The normal 
value of that currency is one-half that 
of our American dollar. That is what 
inflation can mean. 

Inflation will ruin every man, woman, 
and child in this Nation if we keep piling 
up a Federal debt and expect finally to 
dispose of it with inflated dollars. That 
has been the way of the despotisms of 
Europe. On the other hand, as it was 
brought out by a distinguished Member 
of Congress in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, the Honorable Daniel A. Reed, of 
New York, our national debt is more 
than Mr. Truman alleges in his message 
by $300,000,000,000. The fact is that 
our national commitments today, as 
placed in the appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, on page A5504 by Mr. 
Reed, are $636,898,220,145.98. 

The President’s Budget message, to 
every thinking man and woman, is as 
alarming as a cry of fire in a crowded 
tenement. We cannot go on taxing our 
people as we are taxing them now. We 
cannot possibly go on with the deficit 
spending year after year, because there 
is a limit to the credit of even a great 
and glorious Nation like the United 
States. The Inflation which we are 
entering into is as dangerous to our 
people as the black plague. We can 
begin to see that Mr. Truman has 
adopted the New Deal theory, ”We owe 
it to ourselves.” 


Mr. TVuman tells us our reconversion 
is well stabilized. Now is it? Produc-^ 
tlon is being paralyzed. The people are 
fearful This Nation is riven by strikes 
and industrial disputes. Every dollar 
that is earned or spent in the produc¬ 
tion of goods and services constitutes 
legitimate purchasing power to buy the 
goods and services it creates. Prices at 
the retail counter are the sum total of 
all costs and profits. They were never 
anything else. They never will be any¬ 
thing else. 

Either we are going to have an expand¬ 
ing economy in this country, which 
means the constant production of more 
and more goods and services, at con¬ 
stantly reduced prices, which means that 
people will have more for their money 
Instead of less, or else we are going to 
continue to have strikes, slow-downs, 
shut-downs, cessation of the production 
and distribution of goods and services, 
continued borrowing, continued in¬ 
creases in wages and prices until inflation 
has carried us to a point where panic and 
ruin will face this Nation. 

All Americans should demand of your 
Congress that if the executive depart¬ 
ment of the administration will not re¬ 
duce its spending and strive to get our 
Budget back to a pre-war basis, then the 
Congress must do it. 

If the taxpayers do not turn to this 
task of compelling their Government to 
stop this needless spending and this pil¬ 
ing up of billions upon billions of dollars 
of deficits and debts. I can tell you that 
this overswoUen political bureaucracy 
in Washington, which also Infests every 
nook and corner of this Nation, is not 
going to do it for them. They and only 
they, apparently, can compel Congress to 
put the brakes on this reckless spending. 
You should look at the facts. Whatever 
your Government spends, must be taken 
from your pockets and the pockets of 
your children and your grandchildren 
far into the future. We do not need to 
face ruin in this Nation. We have a 
great Nation, the greatest in the world. 

We made more progress in 150 years 
than other nations have in 5,000 years. 
We have the know-how in this country. 
We have the raw materials. We have 
the production technique. All we need 
to be prosperous is to see to it that the 
administration, which for nearly 14 
years has never had a balanced Budget. 
Stop this reckless spending; cut out 
everything but the most absolute essen¬ 
tials in governmental activities; by all 
means put an end to giving and loaning 
billions to foreign nations, which never 
will be repaid; return government to 
home rule as soon as possible, and re¬ 
duce these terrible, taxes we now have to 
pay. 

Only in that way, my fellow citizens, 
can we go forward. Only in that way 
can we have a safe, sound, free, prosper¬ 
ous America. If we do not do it. then 
we can look forward to despair and panic 
and ruin. I urge, I beg that the tax¬ 
payers everywhere act in this matter and 
demand of their Congress that we put the 
brakes on this careening Journey down 
the road to bankruptcy. 

Let us make America strong, happy, 
and prosperous. We still can accom¬ 
plish this if we will. 
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What It Your Answer to the Veteran?— 
He Asks No Special Favori Either 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CAL»OHNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATH^S 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I emphat¬ 
ically call attention of this House to an 
editorial from the pen of the Daily News, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., dated January 16, 
1946. It is not only appropriate for 
me to ask your reading of it, because 
it speaks out so clearly and constructively 
In connection with the veterans, about 
whom every Member of this House is 
thinking a great deal; but it is appro¬ 
priate because this editorial specifically 
refers to Congress. This newspaper is 
rated as one of the great dallies of 
America. 

Here is the editorial: 

AN ANSWER TO THE VETERAN 

What are you going to say to all of these 
thousands oi burned-up GI's and veterans 
blowing their tops at home and around the 
world? 

Suppose you are—or are trying your best 
to be—a responsible trafficker in opinion, 
now and then laying an editorial egg but on 
the whole striving to help folks form rea¬ 
sonable Judgments about what Walt Whit¬ 
man called life's involved and varied pag¬ 
eants. what would you say to other citiaens? 

What would you say to the thousands of 
ex-GI's here in Los Angeles who can't even 
find a home? Who can’t buy a suit of 
clothes? What would you say to the 200 riled 
flying veterans who marched the other day 
at Long Beach demanding a chance for Jobs 
as aerial freight pilots? 

Particularly what can be said to these 
guys when you know their feelings are right 
and their moral impulses are sound but that 
much they want and deserve Just can’t be 
made to Jibe quibkly with the imperfect pat¬ 
terns of peacetime living? 

We’ve gone through this painful business 
of reabsorbing the veteran several times in 
our history and each time it’s been tough— 
especially on the veteran. 

But chances are this will be the most pain¬ 
ful adjustment yet, because we went all out 
lor the war this time—total war. And that 
sort of war is like a blind, staggering, black¬ 
ing-out Jag, inevitably fdllowed by a lulu of 
a hang-over. 

The settling down process is Just going to 
hurt, that’s all. But it can be made some¬ 
what less hurtful if some among us can keep 
from acting like lunkheads—and by "some’.' 
the Dally News doesn’t mean former service 
people alone. 

The veteran, as Amvet head Charles G. 
Boite has pointed out, has in many instances 
"matured without ripening." 

The result is that he is inclined to make 
brusque demands tor immediate results. As¬ 
sessing these demands you’re struck by the 
fact of their reasonableness, their almost 
naked simplicity, their embarrassing validity. 

What are they? Well, the veteran wants 
a place to live at a price he can afford to pay. 
Either rental or purchase will do. 

It needn’t be a fancy dump, replete with 
all the wonders of the "miracle home" which 
yet exists only in the advertising copywriter’s 
Imagination. Just a clean, comfortable, 
pleasant, well-put-together abode where he 
can hang up his socks and begin to feel like 
he has a home, a home for himself, for bis 
family, if he has one. or if he Intends to have 
one, or a temporary home If he wants to go 


to school and take advantage of the G1 bill 
of rights. 

He’d like also two or three suits of clothes 
and some work togs. Not the $125 tailor- 
made creations, not the $5 rayon shorts with 
the two-way stretch, but some fairly good 
clothes like he used to buy around $40 or $50 
for the suit and around 85 cents for the 
shorts. 

He’d like a Job—^perhaps a new Job—In con¬ 
genial surroundings at a decent wage and 
with some sort of future. Every day the vet¬ 
eran sees things. Jobs that need doing, and 
can’t see v/hy he shouldn’t be working at 
those Jobs. 

The flyers who want to fly freight are a case 
in point. The freight is there—perishable 
freight, such as asparagus and citrus fruit 
and flowers—the planes are there, former 
oervice cargo ships standing around unused— 
and the pilots are there. It doesn’t make 
sense, the veteran figures, that those three 
essentials can’t be reconciled with one an¬ 
other. 

And lastly, the veteran would like peace 
and freedom, the goals he was told he fought 
for and saw his buddies die for on the swel¬ 
tering beachheads and Jungles of the Pacific 
and the cold wet mud of north Africa. Italy, 
Prance, and the Rhineland. 

Counseling GI Joe to be patient and to 
forbear doesn’t come off, somehow, when he’s 
tramping the streets looking for a place to 
live—when he’s marching around idle planes 
he knows how to fly while needed merchan¬ 
dise waits overlong to be gotten from here to 
there. 

For Joe’s wants and the questions he is 
asking strike straight at the faltering heart 
of the existing, muddled order of things. 

No. even though the veteran is impatient— 
Justifiably so—even though the total mobili¬ 
zation of war perhaps has taught him to 
overvalue Immediate results—the Dally 
News can’t counsel him to forbear in the 
sense that he will be satisfied with today’s 
Imperfections and shortcomings. It can and 
does ask him to be tolerant and to remember 
he and his 15,000,000 huddles are going to 
share a major responsibility for shaping their 
country’s future. 

But mainly what the Dally News asks is 
that the whole country, for its own sake 
as well as Joe's, get on with reconversion, 
that Congress and the State legislature and 
the city council quit stalling, that manage¬ 
ment and labor settle their differences, that 
citizens everywhere recognize the simple fact 
that it is already later than we think. 

The only veterans’ problem is the problem 
of our resources and our machines and our¬ 
selves. But mostly ourselves, who haven't 
learned in sufficient numbers that winning 
a war doesn’t mean you’ve won a peace, 

R. E. G. H. 


Oregon Tops All Nation in E Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note by a release recently 
given by Ted R. Gamble, national direc¬ 
tor In charge of war-bond sales, that the 
State of Oregon led all of the 48 States 
in the Union in the per capita purchase 
of series E bonds for the period May 
1941 through December 1945. 

As disclosed by this report there was 
purchased in the State of Oregon $446.02 


in bonds per capita during this period. 
Connecticut took second place with 
$434.76 per capita; Washington was third 
with $433.86 per capita; and California 
fourth with $409.89 per capita. 

Mr. Speaker, this Is in line with the 
contribution made by the people of my 
State in war activities in the construe* 
tion of ships, production of aluminum, 
furnishing of wood products and agricul¬ 
tural and fishery products. Our State 
held a commanding position. I am 
proud of my fellow Oregonians and be¬ 
lieve I will be pardoned for calling this 
fine record to your attention. 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans in the 
Schools of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 24, 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, during 
the latest recess of Congress I discovered 
that the State of Oklahoma was on the 
alert upon the question of on-the-job 
training for veterans. This idea Is 
known as the Poteau plan and the prin¬ 
cipal details were worked out by Hon. 
Elbert L. Costner, superintendent of the 
public schools of Poteau, Okla. He is 
also a member of the State Board of Ed¬ 
ucation of Oklahoma, an ex-serviceman 
of World War I and one of our best edu¬ 
cators. He was chosen as Oklahoma’s 
representative in working out a national 
plan for training of veterans and plan 
hereinafter outlined was practically, if 
not completely, worked out beforehand 
by Mr. Costner in his own city. Since 
this plan is so simple and sound, it 
should certainly be made a public docu¬ 
ment by Congress for distribution 
throughout the Nation. The entire plan 
is as follows: 

On-THE-Job Training for Veterans in the 
Schools of Oklahoma 
(Approved by all State and Federal educa¬ 
tional and veterans officials—Courses in 
wholesale and retail, trades Industrial, vo¬ 
cational agriculture—Robert S. Kerr, Gov¬ 
ernor of Oklahoma) 

(Form for copying) 
certificates (B) and (C) 
On-the-job training 
This is to certify that; 

1 . 

(Name of veteran) 

C. No._entered training 

on the Job under the provisions of the 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of June 22, 

1944, Public, No. 340, with— 

Nome of establishment_ 

Located at__- 

(Address) 

on_ ___ for 

(Date) 

training as_- 

(Job objective) 

and that this course ordinarily requires—— 
months for completion. 

2. The beginning monthly wage, exclusive 

of overtime will be $_ 

3. The establishment agrees to report at 
the end of each month the number of days 
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the veteran was absent during the month 
and the amount of money paid to the vet¬ 
eran for hlB servlcea» eselusive of overtime. 
4. The standard salary or journeymen's 

wage for this position is _per 

month. 

6. This veteran Is In training_ 

elook hours each week and the training will 
be continuous. 

6. The estimated cost of supplies and 
equipment that are customarily required of 
a trainee for the successful completion of 
the course is; 

Supplies $_Equipment- 

Name of school---- 

Name of establishment_ 

By. 

Title.. 

Date. 

(Form for copying) 

VETXRAN'S TKAININO PROGRAM, OKLAHOMA 
SCHOOLS—MRMORAlfDTJM OF TRAZNIHG PLAN 

1. The_ 

(School) 

and__ 

(Establishment) 

will permit___ 

(Veteran) 

to enter their. establishment for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining knowledge and experience 

as (a) (an)_ 

(Occupation) 


(Department) 

2. The course of training Is designed to 

run for a ----year .......... month 

-_day. 

The training will be in accordance with 
an outline made and agreed upon by the 
employer, the coordinator, and the veteran. 

8. The school will make provision for the 
veteran to receive related and technical in¬ 
struction. 

4. The status of the veteran while in train¬ 
ing shall be that of a student-learner. 

6. The veteran while in training shall pro¬ 
gress from Job to Job in o^der to gain ex¬ 
perience in various operations. 

6. The schedule of compensation shall be 
agreed on by the training agency, the coordi¬ 
nator, and the veteran in accordance with 
existing local standards, labor laws, and 
policies. 

7. All complaints shall be made to axid 
adjusted by the coordinator. 

8. The coordinator shall have authority 
to transfer or withdraw the veteran if he is 
found to be not feasible for the type of 
training begun, or If for any reason, the 
training station proves unsatisfactory, or for 
any other reason which the coordinator 
deems to be the best interest to those con¬ 
cerned. In any case, the veteran, the co¬ 
ordinator, and the practical teacher or trainer 
shall agree to any change that is made. 

0. The veteran promises to abide by all 
Implied and stated terms Included in this 
agreement. 

By. 

(Employer) 


(CkKsrdlnator) 


(Veteran) 


(Superintendent or director of veteran's 
training program) 

VkTXRANS* TRAINXNO PROGRAM 
The public schools of Oklahoma will offer 
to veterans: Special courses of on-the-Job 
training in wholesale and retail establish¬ 
ments, trades, industry, and agriculture. A 
large number of short courses will be given 
by technically skilled, practical teachers 
under the direction of the school's vocational 
coordinators, or other instructors. All such 
courses are avaUable to out-of-school youth. 

The above training is offered in an attempt 
to reach the veteran or youth that is not 


Interested in returning to full-time high 
school or college work. Plans have been 
made that permit training on-the-job. and 
in short courses arranged at times that are 
convenient to the student. The Veterans' 
Administration has approved the plan and, 
subsistence allowance will be granted 'mder 
the Q1 bill to eligible veterans. 

Veterans wishing to enroll at the begin¬ 
ning of the month should contact the high- 
school office. New registrations or enroll¬ 
ments will be accepted any day of any month 
during the year. 

State board of education: President. A. L. 
Crable^ secretary, W. T. Doyel; director of 
vocational education, J. B. Perky. Members: 
Hugh A. Carroll. Fairview; Charles P. How^, 
Ponca City; Elbert L. Costner, Poteau; B. h, 
McXisan, Anadarko. 

OAKLAKOMA PUBLIC SCHOOLS OUTLINE OF PLAN 

OF OPERATION FOR TRAINXNO RETURNING WAR 

VETERANS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OCCUPA¬ 
TIONS TO MEET PROVISIONS OF PUBUC LAW 

IS AND PUBLIC LAW S46 

Purpose of plan 

Numerous surveys have indicated that 
many men now In the armed services expect 
to own and operate their own retail stores. 
Others will enter the employ of already es- 
blished wholesale and retail organisations. 
It is the purpose of this plan to help guide 
the veteran and to give him sufficient train¬ 
ing so that he will be successful in his chosen 
occupation. The veterans trained under 
Public Law 16 will be assigned to the school 
by the Veterans' Administration after coun¬ 
cil and guidance given at Muskogee. 

How the plan operates 

The training plan operates as follows: 

1. All training is conducted under public 
school supervision and control. 

2. The training program will consist of 
three phases: First, a general basic training; 
second, specialised training; third, a co¬ 
operative on-the-Job training. 

8. Both the basic and specialized training 
should be offered as intensive training with 
a minimum of 40 hours basic, and 80 hours 
specialized training. These courses may be 
^ven concurrently and should be completed 
soon after the trainee begins training. Biz 
hours per day or 80 hours a week should be 
spent in basic and specialized training, im- 
less the trainee is receiving on-the-Job train¬ 
ing or Is operating his own business while 
taking training. 

4. The cooperative on-the-Job training will 
be given in centers close to the place where 
the veteran is employed tn a Wholesale or 
retail, firm, near the center where he may 
be operating his own business. In the co¬ 
operative on-the-Job training phase of this 
program the veteran will receive specific in¬ 
struction from the coordinator instructor 
in the school and all specific on-the-Job 
training from the coordinator and the op¬ 
erator of the business in which he is em¬ 
ployed. Where the trainee is operating his 
own business cooperative on-the-Job train¬ 
ing may be given in the veteran's shop. It 
Is anticipated that the trainee will devote a 
minimum of 4 hours a week to the group in¬ 
struction and at least 82 hours a week to 
cooperative on-the-Job training. If the vet¬ 
eran is operating bis own business the 4 
hoiua, group instruction may be given in¬ 
dividually in the veteran's place of business 
at the option of the coordinator and the vet¬ 
eran. 

6. The coordinator Instructor will visit 
each trainee on the job at least once each 
month In addition to the meetingB planned 
for systematic instruction. 

6. The cooperative on-the-Job Instructioii 
will be both remedial and supplementary. 

Topiool outline of basic training 

l. Brief discussion of marketing process. 

n. General facts that a prospective should 

consider. 

m. Finaneial reqtdzsments. 


IV. Personal qualifloations of prospective 
merchant. 

V. Opportunities In different fields of re¬ 
tailing. 

VI. Why training is necessary for store 
owner or manager. 

Vn. Alternative to going into business for 
yourself. 

In offering the work experience-related 
training program, a public school must pro¬ 
vide the training related to the job needs. 

Content of instruction 

Ths content of the instructional program 
will be determined by the following factors: 

1. A Job analysis of the occupation. 

2. Problems encountered by the trainee on 
the Job. 

a. Organised training materials made 
available by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
trade associations, trade Journals, and others. 

4. The veteran wishes should be given pri¬ 
ority as far as possible under the law. 

Approval of schools 

Any high school in the State of Oklahoma 
that is accredited has been approved and 
may offer cooperative training for veterans. 

Qualification8 of coordinators or teachers 

A coordinator or teacher having respon¬ 
sibility for a cooperative veteran's training 
program shall meet the qualifications re¬ 
quired by the State Board of Vocational Edu¬ 
cation. This regulation shall not preclude 
the hiring of special instructors who may be 
necessary to the success of the program. 

Administration and supervision 

The local board of education and its ad¬ 
ministrative officers shall have administrative 
charge of the training program. 

The Veterans' Administration, together 
with local school authorities, shall have 
supervision of the program under Public Law 
16. 

FARMER-TRAZNINO PROGRAM TO MEET PROVISIONS 
OF PUBLIC LAW 16 AND PUBUC LAW S46 

This program of farmer-training for vet¬ 
erans will be offered in high school under 
the supervision of the vocational agriculture 
teacher and the Veterans' Administration. 
The veterans trained under Public Law 16 
will be assigned to the school by the Veterans’ 
Administration after council and guidance 
given at Muskogee. 

Educational basis for the program 

This program is based on two integrated 
procedures which vocational education in 
agriculture bolds to be fundamental to a 
sound farmer-trained program. They are: 

1. Systematic class instructions, plus 

2. Supervised farming (on-the-Job train¬ 
ing). 

Systematic class instruction is necessary 
for the study and discussion of problems and 
practices significant to successful farming in 
the community. Through class Instruction, 
the trainees can discover difficulties and 
problems confronting them on their indi¬ 
vidual farms, work out the best solutions to 
their problems, and acquire an understand¬ 
ing of the facts and principles and underlie 
the use of recommended or improved prao- 
tioes in farming. As a part of this olass- 
work, the trainee plans rather definitely how 
he is going to carry on his own farming pro¬ 
gram. Each veteran's plan must be worked 
out and approved as an individual personal 
training unit. 

Following the class-work on good farming 
practices and how they may be oarried out, 
the trainee must have opportunity to use 
these practices in actual farming if he is to 
learn the use of the practices. The carrying 
out of improved practices in arming under 
the supervision of the teacher of agriculture 
is comparable to on-the-Job training in in¬ 
dustrial occupations. 

COaas Instruction in agriculture and prao- 
ties in fanning M essential in the instruc¬ 
tional program. Training the returniiw 
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veterans in the communities in which they 
are to farm not only makes this kind of in¬ 
struction possible but promotes the estab- 
llsliment of farming. 


Persona the program uHll serve 


This program is designed to meet the 
farmer-training needs of disabled veterans 
under provisions of Public Law 16 and all 
other veterans under provisions of Publio 
Law S40. In order to qualify for training in 
this program a person must have facilities 
and opportunity to carry on a satisfactory 
supervised farming program in one of the 
following situations; 

1. Be a farm owner-operator or a farm 
manager. 

2. Be a renter of, or a partner in, operating 
a farm. 

3. Be working on a suitable farm with his 
parents or others. 

Only veterans who have entered upon or 
who are preparing to enter upon a farming 
vocation and who have at their disposal 
farming facilities that will permit satisfac¬ 
tory practice In farming may receive train¬ 
ing. 

Plans of instruction 


In offering this program, a school must 
provide a course or courses of instruction to 
meet the minimum requirements of one or 
more of the following plans: 

Amount of Instruction; There is to be at 
least 160 hours of classroom instruction, 
plus at least two supervisory visits per month 
(21 per year), plus a Eupervlsed farming pro¬ 
gram of at least 1,630 hours for the year. 

Course of Study: The contents of each 
course of Instruction shall meet the ap¬ 
proval of the vocational education director 
of Oklahoma. The courses shall provide as 
much as a 4 full years training. The 
guiding aim of each course shall be to de¬ 
velop the indlvlduars ability to successfully 
establish himself in farming and operate a 


farm. 

The State Board of Vocational Education 
has developed course outlines with recom¬ 
mended content to be used in this program. 
These course outlines may be examined by 
the interested persons. 

The course of study la to be designed to 
meet the needs of the veterans in the section 
of the State where the" are to farm. Since 
different sections of Oklahoma have different 
types of farming, a course to meet the needs 
of the veterans in "ie part of the State will 
not meet the needs in another part. 

A 4-year course of study, to meet the needs 
of trainees in a particular section of the 
State might be as follows, for example: 


F.rst year Hours 

Farming occupations (opportunities in 
farming and establishment In farm¬ 
ing) ... 

Home living (producing and conserving 

food and the like)—. 25 

Farm shop. 80 

Livestock (general). 15 

Corn and cotton, general row crops- 16 

Hogs and poultry. 15 


Total 


150 


Ssoond year 

Home living.-. 

Farm shop. 

Soils (basic course).. 

Hay and pasture- 

Dairy-- 


20 

30 

40 

80 

80 


Total 


150 


Third year 

Home living.. 

Farm shop.. 

Feeding (producing and using feed) 
Poultry.. 


80 

60 

60 

20 


Total 


150 


Fourth year 

Home living_- 20 

Farm shop_ 40 

Farm management_ 40 

Soil and water conservation and use 1... 50 

Total_160 

The classroom instruction 


Organized Instruction may be more inten¬ 
sive during the fall, winter, and early spring 
and less intensive during the summer 
months. Transportation to all classes of 
systematic class instruction courses should 
be provided by the school at no cost to the 
veteran. 

Class Instructions shall be designed to de¬ 
velop in the trainees the ability and attitude 
necessary to: 

1. Make a beginning and advance in 
farming. 

2. Produce farm commodities efficiently. 

8. Market farm products advantageously. 

4. Manage a farm business. 

6. Conserve soil and other resources. 

6. Maintain a favorable environment. 

Approved methods of instruction. Includ¬ 
ing solving of farming problems, group dis¬ 
cussion, demonstrations, and individual prac¬ 
tice. visual aids, field trips, and planning and 
evaluating individual farming program and 
practices, shall be used. 

The supervised farming 

Each trainee shall have a farming program 
which is suited to his needs for training in 
farming. The amount of supervised farm¬ 
ing may be greater in the spring, summer, 
and fall months, and less in the winter 
months. 

The supervised farming program of train- 
^*•8 I hall consist of the ''ollowing 

1. Making arangements for the program; 
^luying a farm, renting a farm, or cropland, 

securing livestock or renting livestock, and 
the like. 

2. Making plans for the program; decid¬ 
ing on the crops and animals to produce and 
deciding on production and marketing prac¬ 
tices to use. 

3. Providing facilities for carrying out the 
program; securing animals, feed. seed, ferti¬ 
lizer. finance, equipment, hired 1- ber, storage, 
and so on. 

4. Carrying out the program: caring for 
animals, cultivating the crops, using im¬ 
proved practices, managing the programs, 
marketing the products, etc. 

5. Keeping, summarizing, and interpreting 
records of the pregram. 

0. Planning future operations. 

The teacher will give the trainee the su¬ 
pervision needed in his farming program, on 
the trainee’s home farm This supervision 
will consist of periodic and special visits to 
the trainee’s farm to assist, encourage. i.nd 
Instruct him in such things as evaluating 
work already done, planning future work, 
using Improved practices, and performing 
skilled Jobs. The teacher will endeavor to 
sea that Improved practices are used. 

School facilities to be provided 

In order for a public high school to qualify 
to offer courses under this program, the fol¬ 
lowing conditions must be met: 

1. Classroom: The school will make avail¬ 
able a classroom properly lighted and 
equipped. The school will also make avail¬ 
able the vocational agriculture library and 
agricultural teaching equipment. 

2. Farm shop: The school will make avail¬ 
able an adequately equipped farm shop for 
Instruction. The shop will be available to 
the trainees a minimum of one-fourth of the 
total time prescribed for class instruction, 

8. Other training facilities. The school will 
make available to trainees such other farmer¬ 
training facilities that it has, such as school- 
community cannery, visual aids, and com¬ 


munity farm equipment, for use in this pro¬ 
gram. 

Qualifications of teachers 

Teachers responsible for Instructing vet¬ 
erans in this program must meet minimum 
qualifications for teachers of vocational agri¬ 
culture in Oklahoma. However, the teacher 
of vocational agriculture may secure the 
assistance of special Instructors to assist 
with certain phases of the instruction such 
as a teacher of home economics in teaching 
food preservation, a farm machinery repair 
specialist in teaching farm-machinery re¬ 
pair, or others who are recognized as com¬ 
petent in the field in which the course is 
being offered. 

The use of special instructors shall be 
for the purpose of assisting the regular teach¬ 
er in making the Instruction more effective, 
and all work by special instructors shall be 
under the direct supervision of the regular 
teacher. All such special teachers us needed 
shall be provided by the local board of 
education. 

The board of education and its adminis¬ 
trative officers of the school district where 
a local program is operated shall have ad¬ 
ministrative charge of the program of train¬ 
ing. 

The State Board of Vocational Education 
in Oklahoma, together with local school au¬ 
thorities, and the Veterans’ Administration 
at Muskogee, shall have supervision of the 
program under Public Law 16. 

INDUSTBXAL OCCUPATIONS TO MEET PROVISIONS OF 
PUBLIC LAW 16 ANB.PUBLIC LAW 346 

Purpose of the program 

This program is planned to meet the needs 
of veterans who may find it impracticable to 
enroll in a regular vocational school for trade 
training. 

Explanation of the program 

A course under this program is given co¬ 
operatively by a public school and a local 
business or industrial establishment. The 
industrial establishment will employ the vet¬ 
eran or veterans and cooperate with the 
school in providing on-the-Job work experi¬ 
ence. The school, through a teacher coordi¬ 
nator, will offer the necessary technical and 
related instruction. In a typical course un¬ 
der this program the student will spend 36 
hours a week on the Job and 5 hours a 
week in school. The ratio of time in school 
and on the Job may be varied or adjusted 
to meet specific individual needs. Provided, 
however. In case of Public Law No. 10. such 
adjustment meets the approval of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration in Muskogee who will 
in all cases first interview, advise and at their 
discretion request the school to prepare for 
their approval a definite program of work in 
class and out that they and the veteran agree 
upon. The local school will accept the re¬ 
sponsibility for seeing that the instructional 
pattern is carried out. 

Plan of instruction 

The public school will prepare, in coopera¬ 
tion with the industrial establishment, a 
specific plan for training the veteran. This 
plan will specify the work experience the vet¬ 
eran is to receive on the Job, the technical 
information required In the trade which be 
Is to receive at Echool, the length of the 
course, a work-study tchedule, end other 
necessary details. Complete courses vary in 
length from 1 to 4 years. 

A person with proper qualifications will be 
designated by the cchool to supervise the 
training in order that there may be proper 
correlation between the work experience and 
study activities of the veteran. 

Satisfactory correlation will be accom¬ 
plished by making a careful analysis of the 
trade to determine Just what technical 
knowledge and Job skills are required of a 
competent workman. 
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FaoUHieB of the indnstrial 

Only Industrial eatablishments wUl be se- 
iected for cooperative training that have fa¬ 
cilities which will enable the veteran to ac¬ 
quire adequate experience with modem 
equipment and tools. A oompetent and sym- 
pathetle foreman will supervise the work of 
the veteran. 

Facmtica of the school 

The school will provide a Classroom prop¬ 
erly equipped for giving the technical in¬ 
struction required. This room will contain 
a selected list of books, charts, and other 
reference material for the trade. 

The school will also furnish a trained in¬ 
structor, who has had Industrial experience, 
to teach technical and other subjects. This 
is the person who will be responsible for 
working with the veteran’s employer In de¬ 
veloping the analysis of the trade referred to 
in a previous section of this monograph. He 
will be responsible, also, for visiting the vet¬ 
erans on the job at regular intervals for the 
purpose of seeing that the planned correla¬ 
tion between work and study is being accmn- 
pllshed. 

Approval of schools 

All accredited schools offering cooperative 
training for veterans under this program are 
approved by the division of vocational educa¬ 
tion of the State board of education. 

QtLaliflcations of coordinators or teachers 

A coordinator or teacher having responsi¬ 
bility for a cooperative veterans* training pro¬ 
gram shall have the qualifications required 
by the State board of vocational teachers in 
trades and industry classes. This regulation 
j^'hall not preclude the hiring of special in¬ 
structors who may be necessary to the success 
of the program. 

Administration and supervision 

The local board of education and Its admin¬ 
istrative ofikccrs shall have administrative 
charge of the training program. 

The Veterans’ Administration, together 
with local school authorities, shall have su¬ 
pervision of the program, and final jurisdic¬ 
tion will rest with the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion in all cases under Public Law 16. 

SHOST COtTBBSS 

Short courses to be offered during the 
school year 1945-49 where fees are required of 
all who take the course: 

Farm Training Program 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment Nc. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment, No. 2, i>8. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment, No. 3, 98. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment. No. 4. $8. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment, No. 5, $8. 

Twenty hours, farm auto mechanics, No. 1, 
$ 8 . 

Twenty hours, farm auto mechanics, No. 2, 
$ 8 . 

Twenty hours, farm auto mechanics, No. 3, 

$ 8 . 

Twenty houts, farm auto mechanics, No. 5, 
$8. 

Thirty hours, conservation of soli and mois¬ 
ture. 912. 

Twenty hours, pasture improvement and 
year-round pastures, No. 1, 98. 

Twenty hours, dairy production, breeding, 
and milk markets, No. ], $8. 

Twenty hours, dairy production, breeding 
and milk markets, No. 2, 98. 

Twenty hours, dairy production, breeding, 
and milk markets. No. 8, 98. 

Twenty hours, poultry production for meat 
and eggs, No. 1. 98. 

Twenty hours, poultry production for meat 
and eggs, No. 2. 98. 

Twenty hours, food processing. No. 1. $8. 

Twenty hours, food processing. No. 2, 98. 

Twenty hours, food processing, No. 8, 98. 


Twenty hours, estaUishment in fanning. 
No. 1. 96. 

Twenty hours, establishment In farming, 
No. 2, 98. 

Twenty hours, fsnn management, No. 1,96. 
Twenty hours, farm management. No. 2,98. 
Twenty hours, farm management. No. 3,96. 
Twenty hours, farm management. No. 4. 98. 
Twenty hours, farm management. No. 6,98. 

Wholesale and retsdl oocupetions 
Twenty hours, sslesmanshlp, No. 1, 98. 
Twenty hours, salesmanship. No. 2,9^ 
Twenty hours, salesmanehip. No. 8, 98. 
Twenty hours, salesmanriiip. No. 4, 98. 
Twenty hours, window and interior dis¬ 
play. No. 1. 98. 

Twenty hours, retail store advertising, No. 
1. 98 

Twenty hours, letter and show-card writing, 
No. 1. 98. 

Twenty hou4.a, records and reports, No. I, 
98. 

’Twenty hours, effective speech for sales¬ 
persons. No. 1, 98. 

Twenty hours, effective speech lor sales¬ 
persons. No. 2. 98. 

Twenty hours, effective speech lor sales¬ 
persons, No. 3, 98. 

Twenty hours, credits and collections. No. 

1, 98. 

Twenty hours, credits and collections. No. 

2, 98. 

Twenty hours, credits and collections, No. 
8. 98. 

Twenty hours, legal phases of retailing. No. 

1. 98. 

Twenty hours, legal phases of retailing. No. 

2 . 98 . 

Twenty hours, legal phases of retailing. No. 
8, 98. 

Twenty hours, house painting. No. 1, 98. 
Twenty hours, store management, No. 1, 98. 
Twenty hours, store management, No. 2. 98. 
Twenty hours, store management. No. 8, 98. 

Industrial occupations 
Twenty hours, general carpentry, No. 1. 98. 
Twenty hours, general carpentry, No. 2, 98. 
Twenty hours, general carpentry. No. 3, 98. 
Twenty hours, general carpentry. No. 4. 98. 
Twenty hours, furniture repair, No. 1, 98. 
Twenty hours, furniture repair, No. 2, 98. 
Twenty hours, furniture refinishing, No. 
1 , 98 . 

Twenty hours, furniture refinlshing, No. 
2. 98. 

Twenty hours, upholstery. No. 1. 98. 
Twenty hours, upholstery. No. 2, 98. 

Twenty hours, upholste^. No. 3. 98. 
Tliirty hours, care of hand tools. No. I, 912. 
Twenty hours, repair of electrical appli¬ 
ances, No. 1, 98. 

Twenty hours, repair of electrical appli¬ 
ances. No. 2. 88, 

Twenty houie. welding. Ho. 1, 98. 

Twenty hours, welding, No. 2. 98. 

Twenty hours, welding. No. 3. 98. 

Twenty lours, electricity. No. 1, 98. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics. No. 1, 98. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics, No. 2, 98. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics. No. 3, 98. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics. No. 4. 98. 
Twenty hours, radio, No. 1, 93. 

Twenty hours, radio. No. 2, 98. 

Twenty hours, radio. No. 3, 98. 


Conspirmcj Signs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVSa 

Friday, Janmry 25, 194$ 

Mr. 6ABATH. Mr. Speaker, for days, 
yes. even for weeks, several of the gentle¬ 
men of the House, notably the gentleman 


from Michigan [Bff. HoitminI, the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxxn], 
the gentleman from Virginia LMr. 
Smith], the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Cox], and a few others, have criti¬ 
cized labor and have tried to place the 
blame lor the present strikes on organized 
labor alone. 

Yes It is true. In several Instances 
labor has declared a strike; but not until 
they have made every effort to bring 
about adjustments in their reduced 
earnings. 

I have heard it charged that industry 
Is responsible. I do not wish to make 
this as my own charge. My opinion 
might be questioned because of my known 
friendship for labor and fair play. How¬ 
ever, I do not make the charge alone. 
Many fair-minded men have said, in re¬ 
cent days that Wall Street leaders who 
control General Motors. United States 
Steel. General Electric and Westing- 
house, and the Big Five packers have 
recklessly decided to risk the welfare of 
all for the sake of their own greed, and 
have ordered that the appeal of cn*gan- 
ized labor for adjustment of pay rates 
should be given no favorable considera¬ 
tion. Many writers have charged that 
big industi’y has entered into an agree¬ 
ment not to come to a peaceful and com¬ 
mon-sense settlement of labor's griev¬ 
ances, that the workers have been de¬ 
liberately forced to strike, in the glioulish 
hope that out of the misery of the 
heralded eight to ten million imemployed, 
swollen by returning discharged veterans, 
industry could obtain all the nonunion 
help they need, and thereby destroy the 
great labor unions, or so weaken them 
they would be relatively powerless to pro¬ 
tect their members and defenseless un¬ 
organized workers. 

I have read many articles by outstand¬ 
ing. impartial, and fair-minded observ¬ 
ers, and I have heard many on the radio, 
as all of us here have. I feel, as do most 
of my colleagues, that these writers have 
brought home to us and have expressed 
most clearly the charges I have pre¬ 
viously referred to, and they seem to 
have substantiated what I have stated 
as to reports being circulated that big in¬ 
dustry is in an open conspiracy to break 
the benevolent power of the unions and 
defy the national interest. To demon¬ 
strate the generality of opinion of these 
unbiased observers I desire, under leave 
given me to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks, to insert several articles, chosen 
to be representative of th opinions. The 
first insertion is of a column written by 
Thomas L. Stokes, a star columnist for 
United Features, which appeared in the 
Washington Dally News and most 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, as well as 
many papers outside that chain, on Mon¬ 
day, January 21, 1946. Mr. Stokes is 
widely known as an objective, hard-hit¬ 
ting reporter who has severely criticized 
the present administration when he has 
deemed It to be wrong. I have taken his 
title for this column for my own in this 
ertensicn. Mr. Stokes bears out my own 
suspicions that the generally recalcitrant 
attitude of big business, and the united 
front which has appeared. Is no acci¬ 
dent; that there actually exists a con¬ 
spiracy or agreement on the part of the 
Industries now Involved in labor trouble 
to break up and defeat organized labor's 
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Justifiable efforts to adjust income to 
mounting costs of living. 

COMSPXSACT SIGNS 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It seems more than a coincidence that only 
a few days apart Oeneral Motors rejects a 
wage-flndlng by a Presidential tact-llndlng 
board and United States Steel refuses a com¬ 
promise wage figure offered by the President 
of the United States intervening on behalf 
of the public. 

In each case the unions accepted the find¬ 
ings which were much below their demands. 

Big motors and big steel. 

Some time back, even before VJ-day, there 
were charges by labor leaders that big In¬ 
dustry was going to start a union-busting 
campaign after the war. A combination of 
big motors and big steel was cited specifically 
as the offensive weapon. These charges at 
the time made the usual impression that 
such charges do from union leaders who 
themselves intend to take the offensive for 
wage Increases. In short, they were some¬ 
what discounted, even though there were sig¬ 
nificant signs about. 

Now. with the latest action of General Mo¬ 
tors and United States Steel, it all seems to 
add up to lust about what the union leaders 
were chai'glng. That is. a conspiracy by the 
big Interests to move in and take over, now 
that the people have lost the champion in 
the White House who was so quick to detect 
and expose the machinations of the big fel¬ 
lows, and to rally the people against them. 
They are capitalizing, too. upon the confusion 
that naturally follows a war. with the pub¬ 
lic weary and punch drunk. 

The big boys first thought they could take 
Hany Truman. Mr. Roosevelt's successor. Into 
camp. They thought he was their man. 
Tliey have found out different. Now they 
seem determined to break him, If possible. 
He does not. it is true, have the maneuvering 
abilities of his predecessor. 

Breaking the power of the unions and 
breaking the power of the administration are 
all part and parcel of the some plot as it 
begins to unfold. In the view of those here 
who have watched and analyzed the various 
moves. 

The top-off came when big motors and big 
steel thumb d their noses at the President, 
the representative of the people, in what 
looks like a carefully premeditated gestu*’e. 

There are a few simple facts to remember 
In this situation. In each case, the awards 
proposed respectively by a fact-finding board 
and by the President were about halfway 
between those asked by the union and offered 
by the company. Without going Into all the 
figures, each proposed award seemed reason¬ 
able. 

The point is made that President Truman 
stepped into the steel case before the fact¬ 
finding board h:.d investigated fully and re¬ 
ported. But he stepped in. as any President 
is expected to do, in the public interest. It 
was an emergency case. 

There is another thing to remember. Both 
Oeneral Motors and United States Steel 
netted handsome profits in the war, both 
have a nice backlog, and both were treated 
most considerately by Congress, along with 
all Industry, in repeal of the excess-profits 
tax and making available various tax re¬ 
funds. Congress, in fact, hastened to do that 
while it held up action on such measures for 
the benefit of workers as increased imem- 
ployment compensation and the full em¬ 
ployment bill, neither yet enacted. 

Big industry, it would seem, can ill afford 
to fail the country at this time. 

There seems little doubt that a public B 3 nn- 
pathy will be out with the folks on the picket 
line. 

I am also inserting in the Hecord an 
editorial from the Washington Post for 
the same day, January 21. No one, 
surely, will suggest in this Chamber that 


this newspaper is unfriendly to industry. 
In this crisis, however, the Post sees 
clearly that the country is entitled to the 
facts and is bringing them home. In 
the same connection may I include also 
a column by Kenesaw M. Landis II in 
the Chicago Sun pointing out that Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, a great Republican Pres¬ 
ident, faced with a similar situation in 
1902. used the Big Stick which some 
Members of this House are so fond of 
recalling to force the coal operators to 
come to terms with what he called the 
‘'entirely fair proposal” of the miners by 
threatening to seize the mines, dispos¬ 
sess the operators, and operate the 
mines as a receivership with the help of 
the United States Army. Note that the 
operators capitulated, and accepted a 
fact-finding board 40 years ago. 

THE PRESZOENT AND THE CBlSlS 

Twenty-four hours have gone by since the 
steel plants of this country closed down. 
Steel is the heart of our industrial system. 
The heart has now stopped beating, and the 
entire economy is fast running down. The 
people seem condemned to watch a knock¬ 
down and drag-out fight between labor and 
management. They must stand by and see 
the Nation lapse into state of paralysis. 

For weeks they have heard the spokesmen 
of both sides say their say interminably. It 
is now time for the public to take the plat¬ 
form. The Post thinks it would be shirking 
it& public responsibilities if It faUed to proffer 
its own Ideas about the frave crisis confront¬ 
ing cur country. 

The effect on reconversion is immediate. 
R?converalon is stalled. After 8 .iionths of 
hard work and skillful deployment by labor 
and management, the goal was actually in 
sight. We were 90 percent reconverted. Then 
silence fell on the automotive, meat, and elec¬ 
trical industries. Steel joins them to make 
the st^.ndstill of our Indtistry complete. 

It is a criminal setback and seems like a 
conspiracy. But no good will come out of 
name-calling. Men on both sides are acting 
according to their convictions. There may 
be exceptions, but we prefer to think of the 
combatants as good Americans, all animated 
in the final analysis b^ a desire to serve the 
public. The fact remains that, because of 
inability to agree, they have thrown their 
hands in. When labor and management in 
our major Industries quit, a crisis is created. 
We are in a crisis, not a conspiracy. 

From this crisis we shall all suffer. The 
veteran coming back into our civilian life 
will be hurt. The prostrate world, looking 
to the United States for a lead in the work 
as well as the ways of peace, will lose heart. 

The drift back of spreading inactivity must 
be arrested. This the people demand in self- 
preservation. But they have no preventive 
power. Only the President of the United 
States can act in their united name. 

The Post assumes that President Truman 
is not quitting. 

The President has been damned for step¬ 
ping Into the picture at all. It is said that 
he ought to let the combatants slug it out. 
This was sound advice when industrial 
struggles were minor ripples on our com- 
mimity and our International life. But no 
such advice is tenable when this fight could 
conceivably hold up the activity of the entire 
industrial world. 

Those who criticize the President for his 
intervention would have been the first to 
criticize him for nonintervention. For he 
had to intervene. The maintenance of the 
war powers of his office testifies to the fact 
that we are still in an emergency. This 
peace emergency calls Just as much for 
Presidential responsibility as did the war 
emergency. 

We do not suggest that the President 
khould be panicked into hasty steps. But 


the Nation cannot stew in the present mess 
much longer without inviting an irremedi¬ 
able disaster. He mus* bring before him the 
men who in fact guide our industrial desti¬ 
nies. It is now seen to have been foolish 
to allow negotiations to go on between repre¬ 
sentative labor and management which was 
not equally representative. Labor as a whole 
was talking to men who had no mandate from 
the whole Industry. 

In the steel fight the President seems to 
have thought Mr. Benjamin Fairless was 
the decisive voice in the steel industry. It 
turns out he was mistaken. Let him ask the 
actual leaders of the steel industry to come 
to the White House. 

Let him go further and ask the real leaders 
in the other major industries to talk things 
over. 

A national crisis requires a national solu¬ 
tion. The heart of our current troubles lies 
in the absence of a wage-price policy for re¬ 
conversion. Bteel could set the pattern. It 
has set the pattern before in every great 
change in our economic history. But in this 
instance the others may want to have their 
say along with steel. What makes steel and 
the others backward is the effort to keep 
wages and prices in separate compartoients. 
It has never been done before. It does not 
make sense. Both have got to be squared. 

What has happened is simply a breakdown 
in common sense. 

Common sense requires that we speed up 
reconversion. Reconvetsion means civilian 
goods. It follows that reconversion is the 
only way to beat inflation—to stop prices 
from spiralling, to prevent value from being 
drained out of our dollars. When this coun¬ 
try is reconverted, other countries will have 
a chance,to follow. 

The setback can be retrieved by some such 
action as we have suggested. But every day’s 
delay makes a meeting of minds more diffi¬ 
cult. It thrusts the country and the world 
deeper into economic and social tribulation. 
In the President's hands is the last peaceful 
remedy, and no American, anxious for his 
own and the country’s welfare, will deny him 
the right to invoke it. Mr. Truman would be 
in default to his own Presidential obligations 
in this national and international emergency 
if he balked at it. 


WHAT CAN TRUMAN DO ABOUT GENERAL MOTORS 

(By Kenesaw M. Landis II) 

General Motors has rejected the wage in¬ 
crease recommended by President Truman's 
fact-finding board as "unacceptable • • * 
in whole or in part." 

This means that one of the most vital seg¬ 
ments of American industry will remain 
closed down while the company tries to starve 
out its employees. 

It is obvious that only hunger and want 
can force the workers to settle for less than 
the Government proposal, which Itself meant 
a reduction in their wartime living stand¬ 
ards. 

Before that happens there is likely to be 
strife and bloodshed in Detroit, and our 
whole economy may be threatened. 

If the worst comes to the worst, whot 
should the President do? As a practical mat¬ 
ter, what can he do? 

I'll tell you what a Republican President 
by the name of Theodore Roosevelt did back 
in 1902, when the strike of 150,''00 anthracite 
miners threatened the country with a coal 
famine. 

First, he invited both sides to the White 
House in the hope of reaching a settlement. 
' For this he was denounced in the news¬ 
papers. which said such Interference in the 
affairs of private corporations was so uncon¬ 
stitutional as to render him liable to im¬ 
peachment. 

Remember that this was over 40 years ago, 
and that there was no War Powers Act. 

"I disclaim any right or duty to intervene 
in this way on legal grounds," said Roosevelt, 
"but my duty requires me to use whatever 
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Influence I personally can to bring to an end 
A situation which has becoxne literafly in-* 
tolerable.” 

The operators came to the conference in a 
belligerent mood, and left after an acrimo¬ 
nious session, giving the n e wsp a pe rs an ac¬ 
count of how they had numed down” both 
the miners and the Presi d ent. 

They refused point-blank to consider what 
Roosevelt said he regarded as the “entirely 
fair proposition” of John Mitchell, the head 
of the miners* union. 

“Well, I have tried and failed.** the Presi¬ 
dent wrote to Mark Hanna. “What my next 
move will be I cannot yet say. 1 feel most 
strongly that the attitude of the operators 
Is one which accentuates the need of the 
Government having some power of super¬ 
vision and regulation over such corporations.** 

What was his next move? Quietly the 
President sent for General Schofield and 
made arrangements to seise the mines, dis¬ 
possess the operators, and operate them as 
a receivership. 

*Tf the operators should go to court and 
have a writ served on the general, would he 
do as was done under Iiincoln. and send the 
writ on to the President?** 

'*Ye8,“ promised General Schofield. “All 
right, I will send you.** said Roosevelt. 

Strangely enou^, the coal operators sud- 
dently agreed for the President to a|q;>olnt a 
fact-fintUng commission, and accepted with¬ 
out debate the decision In favor of a sub- 
tantial wage increase. 

**I was aU ready to act.*' said *reddy. “and 
would have done so without the slightest 
hesitationa moment's .delay If the nego¬ 
tiations had fallen through.” 

I am inserting also an editorial from 
the Chicago Sun which demonstrates 
that employees in the meat-packing in¬ 
dustries are receiving much smaller pay 
than is being paid by many other in¬ 
dustries: 

FACTS amZlfD THl PACXIllG-MOUtB STSIKK 

In Its efforts to avert a 'Nation-wide strike 
In the packing industry, the Government 
openly offered price concessions to the oper¬ 
ators to induce wage increases. Certain facts 
are needed to complete the picture. 

Tbe packing Industry pays low wages. A 
spcdcesman for Swift, largest of the Big 
Four, annoimoed Tuesday that its hourly 
wage employees had averaged $48.96 a week 
In October, but this figure needs qualifica¬ 
tion. In September, when the weekly aver¬ 
age was $48JI2. the workweek was 40 hounh— 
which meant that 9 hours were paid at over¬ 
time. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
the industry as a whole paid $46.68 in June 
1945. on an average week of 46 hours. In 
August, when the week was reduced to 44.4 
hours, the pay slipped to $41A7. Thus when 
the normal 40-hour we^ returns weekly 
earnings will be considerably below $40. 

Packing-house workers have had no gen¬ 
eral wage increase since before Pearl Harbor. 
In a War Labor Board brief, the union stated 
that the basic wage was 83Vi cents an hour. 
This contrasts with $1.12 to $liM3 an hour in 
the automobile and oil industries. Packing¬ 
house workers, therefore, have a claim to in¬ 
creases on grounds of equity as well as heavily 
increased living costs. 

The Government's offer of price relief reo- 
ogniaed that the packing industry operates 
on low-unit profit margins. Subsidies have 
been paid the companies during the war to 
let them function profitably without cutting* 
the prices paid for liveetock or raising meat 
prices to oonsumeix. The packers argue, 
however, that the price increase suggested on 
Government purchases alone was insufficient 
to permit the 15-oent-an-hom wage rise oon- 
sidered the union minimum. 

The Government then bargained a bit, 
offering a small general price increase as well 
as an increase on Government purchases for 


the armed forces and foreign relief. Again, 
the Big Four packers and the larger inde¬ 
pendents said “Mo.** 

A number of Independents avoided the 
loeees and diecomlorts of a strike by reach¬ 
ing voluntary agreements with the unions. 
The Rbnnel Co. gave a 17>^-cent increase; 
others gave 16 cents, while still others agreed 
to match whatever rise the Big Four event¬ 
ually grant. 

These companies thus placed their action 
In line with the policy laid down by President 
Truman last October, when he pledged that 
any buslneas which could show that wage 
Increases made price increases necessary— 
within a 6-month period—could get relief. 
None of the Big Pour has been willing to go 
along. 

The striking CIO union is supported by 
A. F. of L. members and in Chicago is aided 
by the public opinion mobllUsed through the 
Back of the Yards Council. Secretary of La¬ 
bor Schwellenbach, In his meeting today with 
company and union officials, may be able to 
suggest a solution to end the strike. Swift 
action is desirable because a long shutdown 
would mean substantial losses for the com¬ 
panies and genuine suffering among the pay- 
leas workers, as well as almost Immediate in¬ 
convenience to the public. 


Long Beach Wins Sweepttakes in the 
Tonnunnent of Rosas, Pasadena, 
Calif., New Tear’s Dag 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OYDE DOYLE 

OF GAUFOXNU 

IN THS HOU8B OF BBPRBaBNTATIVES 
ThurBdaw, January 24, 1940 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Ixmg Beach, Calif., took her su¬ 
perlative float Shangri-La, btoasoming 
with 790,000 frefldi flowers—yellow roses, 
gardenias, chrysanthemums, white roses, 
candytufts, and blue delphiniums—to 
the world-famous Pasadena Rose Parade 
on January 1, 1946. Unanimously the 
Judges awarded the most cherished 
award of the day to my own beloved city 
which means so much to me. 

The float portrayed the great world- 
famous port of Long Beach. The deck 
of this significant creation was a series 
of floral waves which started with a 
floral ripple and then extended into a 
floral wave 14 feet high. All exclaimed 
that it was so realistic and so beautiful, 
too, that it made them homesick for 
those world-famous beaches and break¬ 
ing waves at Long Beach. You see, we 
have about 7 miles of the finest beach 
in the w(H*ld and Long Beach as a city 
owns most of it and has established a 
policy of acquiring it all, forever, to be 
kept open for the public recreation and 
happiness. Long Beach has learned that 
a city which recreates lives happier and 
healthier, and encourages its people to 
participate in recreation programs and 
activities. 

But atop of these gorgeous floral waves 
and ripples rested at ease, the most gor¬ 
geous floral replica of the famous air¬ 
craft carrier Shangri'^La, On thlg 
breath-catching depiction were also rest¬ 
ing at ease floral replicas of airplanes 
of modem design, while thm small 
white sails of beautiful flowers, at the 


rear, lifted their greetings to the mil¬ 
lion spectators along the line of the 
parade. 

liong Beach has won much fame and 
merit in this world-famous Rose Tourna¬ 
ment in years gone by, but never more 
Justly so than in this good natured, artis¬ 
tic rivalry with the other cities of Cali¬ 
fornia on this day. 

It is true that most people who have 
never been there think of Pasadena as 
the place where the annual football 
Rose Bowl game is played. 1 have 
seen many of these games. They come 
in the early afternoon and while the 
tickets are always a sen-out and 98,000 
spectators witness the game, it is esti¬ 
mated that about a million people wit¬ 
nessed the rose parade or tournament 
in which my beloved city of Long Beach 
carried off top honors. 

Not only is Long Beach a great com¬ 
mercial harbor and port; not only is Long 
Beach anchorage for the United States 
Navy; not only does Long Beach have 
the great Roosevelt drydocks and other 
exten^ve naval installations and the 
commodious naval hospital; not only 
does Long Beach have the Douglas air¬ 
craft factory and extensive shipbuilding 
yards and plants—^but Long Beach again 
has proved her versatility and her re¬ 
sourcefulness and has demonstrated her 
strength as a city, too, of cultural mind¬ 
edness and residential and recreational 
resources. 

The more than 300,900 people of Long 
Beach are to be congratulated upon this 
creation out of Qod’s own gai'den of 
flowers, Shangri-La. 


Tbe Word That Blocks Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. USTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENA*Ii: OF THX U NI T ED STATES 
Friday, January 25 ilegislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1940 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, 1 ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Ricohd a most timely and 
challenging article entitled ‘*The Word 
That Blocks Lasting Peace,” written by 
the distinguished Junior Senator from 
Arkansas TMr. Fulbbxoht] and published 
in the New York Times of January 6, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Rscord, 
as follows; 

THX WORD THAT BLOCKS LA8TXN0 PEACE 

(By J. WxLUAM FuLBBiaHT, Senator from 
ArkanBBB) 

WASHiHcnoN.—^Zn thii fearful and troubled 
world there are few subjeota upon which men 
can agree. IXiring the long yean of .war we 
did agree among ouraelves, and with our 
allies, to devote our energlM and our re- 
Bouroee, without reserve, to the defeat of our 
enemies. We agreed that we did not like the 
return to barbarism and slavery proposed by 
the Nazi supermen. I think we realise that 
we escaped defeat, in tbe eatiy days of the 
war, hy the narrowest of mari^. 

With this experience so fresh In our minds, 
surely we can now agree that we do not like 
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that It is altogether wasteful, demoraliz¬ 
ing and horrible. We can agree. I believe, 
that it is not to our own best interests to have 
another war and that therefore we should 
now devote our energies and our intelligence, 
without reserve, to the prevention of such a 
war. If this is our objective, can we agree 
now on how to proceed? 

From the beginning of man's history, the 
only principle that has ever brought peace 
with freedom to men has been the supremacy 
of universal rules of conduct we call law. In 
the beginning these rules were centered 
around the family group, but gradually, as 
man struggled up from his primitive status, 
the application of the rules was extended to 
larger and larger groups; to the tribe, to the 
city-state, to the principality, and Anally to 
the nation-state. In this evolutionary proc¬ 
ess those laws which were based upon justice 
tended to prevail, and those units with the 
best laws v/ere torn less by inner strife and 
proved strongest in the fierce competition lor 
survival. 

Without rules of conduct accepted by the 
people, peace with freedom has never pre¬ 
vailed among any substantial group of men. 
If we can agree that rules of conduct, bind¬ 
ing on all, and enforceable against all, by 
the full power of the community, are the 
indispensable requirement for peace among 
men. then we should be able to agree that 
we must have such rules if we are serious 
about wanting peace. 

The use of force and arms to settle the dif¬ 
ferences among primitive men was the nat¬ 
ural method prior to the development of 
law. An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth indicates the character of that method. 
Among the rules of conduct which first 
concerned our primitive forefathers wore 
thase dealing with the individuars use of 
force and arms. And so. today, our first 
concern should be to establish rules of con¬ 
duct among the primitive and lawless na¬ 
tion-states, regulating, If not suppressing al¬ 
together, the production and ownership of 
those deadly armaments essential to the 
pro'^ocuilon of modern warfare. These rules, 
to be effective, must be applicable to every 
state and to every individual within every 
state. 

It is at this point in the discussion that 
someone always asks: "But what about our 
sovereignty? You surely don't propose to 
BQCi'ince ouj* sovereignty?" From this point 
on, confusion and frustration are ordinarily 
the only result. 

It Is not surprising that discussions In¬ 
volving sovereignty are difficult and con- 
1 using. The term itself is an abstraction, 
a political concept, concerning human rela¬ 
tions and is not easy to reduce to definite 
formulae such os may apply to concrete, 
physical things. It is so much easier to 
understand battleships, guns, armies, land, 
and oil. Sovereignty, like justice, equity, 
and goodness, is not definite, clear and abso¬ 
lute. Like nuclear flEsion. it is dllficuit to 
rraep. It flavors of mysticism and the occult. 
Sovereignty Is one of those esoteric, un¬ 
touchable principles, we are led to believe, 
which common mortals do not question or 
discuss without a suspicion of sacrilege or 
treason. The question, however, is always 
asked and we must seek an answer. 

In days gone by, when men were slaves, 
their masters imposed their will by the doc¬ 
trine of the divine right of kings. "Your sov¬ 
ereign by appointment from the All High¬ 
est" was the dogma. It was a useful concept 
to those in power to legitimize their rule over 
the people. Reflecting this origin, Funk &; 
Wagnall’s dictionary says this about sov¬ 
ereign ; 

"Exercising or pnosesalng supreme jurisdic¬ 
tion or powers; royal. One who possesses su¬ 
preme authority, especially a person or a de¬ 
terminate body of persons In whom the su¬ 
preme power of the state is vested; a mon¬ 
arch." 


Roget's Thesaurus uses these words: 
"ruler, potentate, monarch, suzerain, king." 

It seems strange, indeed, to find our super- 
patriotic nationalists going back to the Mid¬ 
dle Ages and borrowing the dogma of the 
tyrants and.despots of those days, as the 
basis for their objection to the creation of 
law among the war-torn people of this be¬ 
wildered age. Can it be that the tyranny of 
total war is to be perpetuated by the same 
principle that supported the tyranny of me¬ 
dieval kings? 

More than 700 years ago our forefathers at 
Runnymede challenged the sovereignty of 
the kings who oppressed the people, and 
sought to establish the rule of law above the 
king. If the rule of law was necessary to the 
barons of King John, I am certain It Is equally 
necessary to all of us who must live under 
the menace of the atomic bomb. 

If sovereignty means anything and resides 
anywhere, it means control over our own des¬ 
tiny and It resides In the people. According 
to our republican principles, sovereignty re¬ 
sides In the people or community, not In the 
governments which they create. Only a to¬ 
talitarian or Fascist state Is sovereign, but 
such a state Is not democratic. It is founded 
upon fear and force and its subjects have no 
freedom. The people may delegate, accord¬ 
ing to our republican principles, any power 
they wish to their representatives, but they 
do not delegate their sovereignty to their 
government. 

So far in this country, we, the people, 
have delegated certain powers to the county 
governments, other powers to the States, and 
Etlll different powers to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. But these delegations do not exhaust 
the power of the people. Our Constitution 
expressly recognizes in the tenth amend¬ 
ment that all powers not specifically dele¬ 
gated are reserved to the people. 

We may recall that under the Articles of 
Confederation, in J781. our forefathers dele¬ 
gated certain limited powers to the central 
Government. When these powers proved In¬ 
adequate for the preservation of order and 
tranquillity, further powers were delegated 
under the Constitution in 1787. Does It 
make sense to say that In creating the Con¬ 
stitution, establishing order, and preserving 
tianqulllty these men sacrificed their 
sovereignty? 

The question involved In creating a sys¬ 
tem of rules to control the malcing of arma¬ 
ments throughout the world Is not one of 
sncrifice or surrender of anything. It Is not 
a negative action, a giving up of something 
wc already have. The objective is positive; 
It Is the creating of something we do not 
have. It la the acquisition of a power for the 
lack of which v/e and the world narrowly 
mlsaed defeat and domination by the most 
ruthless force the world has ever seen. 

V/hen our forefathers exercised vhelr 
powers to control their own destiny, their 
sovereignty If like, by creating the Con.stltu- 
tion, they were indeed very wise. They 
re( agnized that even their handiwork was 
not the final word by the provisions for 
amendment. Further, as I have mentioned 
above, they reserved to the people all powers 
not specifically delegated. For 130 years the 
eystem they created was effective to protect 
us from foreign v.'ars. Now. within a quarter 
century, much against our will and In spite 
of all we could dn, we have been Involved In 
two wars. It seems to me clear that we can¬ 
not survive another world war, certainly not 
as a society of free men. The destructive 
power of science Is simply too great. 

The conclusion is Inescapable that the 
Government created by our Constitution can 
no lorger fulfill completely the purpose for 
which It was created. It can no longer, in 
this scientific, atomic world, protect us from 
the disastrous effects of war. even though 
we may be victorious in the war itself. 

In a real sense this so-called sovereignty, 
the power to determine our destiny, is Im* 


perfect and defective. Therefore, it is appro¬ 
priate. In fact it is essential, that we con¬ 
sider the delegation of power to some other 
and higher organization which is reasonably 
designed to perform the function which this 
Government cannot perform. The United 
Nations Organization is the logical instru¬ 
mentality to which such powers should be 
given. At present it is a machinery, but It 
does not have the authority to formulate 
rules of conduct applicable to the people of 
all Its members, and the veto power of the 
Big Five nullifies to a great extent the powers 
ox enforcement. 

It may well be that the people of this 
country have not suffered sufficiently from 
this war to convince them of the necessity 
for peace. Reason has seldom been a substi¬ 
tute for bitter experience. However that may 
be, there is absolutely no merit in the view 
that we should not delegate adequate power 
to the UNO because it would be a sacrifice of 
sovereignty. 

The whole argument about the sacrifice or 
preservation of sovereignty is about on a 
level with the medieval treatises of the monks 
on how many angels can sit upon the point 
of a needle. If the people of these United 
States recognize that it is impossible, as I 
believe It Is, to avoid being drawn into future 
wars and therefore the only practical defense 
is to prevent wars, the proper course is clear. 

The only principle that has ever controlled 
the violent tendencies of mankind has been 
law. The only way to establish law is to dele¬ 
gate the power to create law to an institution 
which is also provided with the power of 
enforcement. The people of the United 
States have this power; It is merely a ques¬ 
tion whether or not they choose to exercise it. 


The Critical Butter Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 194.6 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement: 

The Critical Butter Situation 

(Facts compiled by the Over-All Butter In¬ 
dustry Committee, representing Dairy Prod¬ 
ucts Marketing Association, National Cre.Bm- 
e*'.cs Association, and American Butter Tn- 
s'':ltute, whose membersliip produce more 
than E5 percent of butter in the TIniiert 
Stales.) 

production and supply data 

Butter production and holdings have de- 
ci'oased to the lowest point on record. Un¬ 
less immediate action is taken by the proper 
Government agencies to correct present In¬ 
equalities depressing butter production, con¬ 
sumers face exceedingly low supplies for sev¬ 
eral months, and more creameries will be 
compelled to cease operation. This would 
eliminate a market for many hundred thou¬ 
sand dairy farmers, and discriminate against 
those who are directly connected with the 
butter industry and where other milk out¬ 
lets are not available. 

In 1941,115,500,000,000 pounds of milk were 
produced, while In 1945 preliminary figures 
indicate the total production was 123,000.- 
000,000 pounds. In spite of the Increased 
milk production 471,500,000 pounds less but¬ 
ter was manufactured In 1945 as compared 
to 1941. This amounts to a reduction In 
the creamery production of butter at 26 per¬ 
cent from 1941 to 1945. After needs of the 
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uinad forces were met, oivlUane had 4S per* 
cent leas butter last year as compared to IMl, 

The following statistics will indicate the 
diveision of butterfat from butter produc¬ 
tion, principally caused by terminating War 
Food Orders 8,18, 70, and 88 on September 1: 

MONTRLT BUTT Mt PBODUOTION 

Comparison with same month, 1944 

August 1046, 8,000,000 poimds more, 2 per¬ 
cent increase. 

September 1945, 18,OOOX>00 pounds leas, 11 
percent decrease. 

October 1045,12,000,000 pounds less, 12 per¬ 
cent decrease. 

November 1046, 17^)00,000 pounds less, 20 
percent decrease. 

December 1046, 25,000,000 pounds less, 28 
percent decrease. 

The production of butter during Decem¬ 
ber 1046 was 60 percent less than the corre¬ 
sponding month of 1041. This critically low 
production is quite serious when considera¬ 
tion is given to the total trade storage hold¬ 
ings of only 30.000,000 pounds on January 1 
as compared to 60,000,000 a year ago and 
107,000,000 for the 5-year average, 1040-44. 

BPFBCT ON CBBAM 1N0U8TRT 

Although the celling price of butter has 
been frozen at the October 1042 level, the 
labor cost In butter manufacturing has gone 
up from 80 to 40 percent. Labor comprises 
about 37 percent of the cost of manufactur¬ 
ing butter. Zn addition to the increased la¬ 
bor cost it can be appreciated that when the 
volume going to a creamery is cut in hall 
the fixed charges such as rent, taxes, depreci¬ 
ation, and other overhead items are doubled. 
A consistent drop in volume during and after 
the war has caused a serious financial burden 
to all butter-manufacturing plants. 

During the war emergency, specific price 
formulas were Issued by Government agen¬ 
cies that were intended to divert production 
from butter to cheese, whole milk powder, 
evaporated milk, etc. Restriction orders were 
placed on the sale of whipping cream, fluid 
milk, and colTee cream, ice cream, and the 
manufacture of certain cheeses other than 
Cheddar, to insure the production of suffl- 
cient butter and other dairy products for the 
armed forces, lend-lease, and civilians. 
These limitation orders were terminated 
September 1, 1946, and a tremendous de¬ 
mand has developed for fluid milk and sweet 
cream. With prices of sweet cream at 80 
cents to $1 per pound of butterfat, the but¬ 
ter manufacturer cannot compete with those 
prices when his product is fixed by the 1942 
ceiling of 45 cents per pound of butter whole¬ 
sale, Chicago. 

Approximately 860 creameries have ceased 
operation since 1941, according to the best 
Information available. This represents al¬ 
most one-fifth of the creameries operating 
in the prewar period, and denotes a serious 
casualty in an Important segment of the 
Nation's small businesses. Why did those 
creameries close? Volume of butterfat 
handled by the various creameries—espe¬ 
cially those in direct competition with com¬ 
panies receiving whole milk for the manu¬ 
facture of cheese, evaporated milk and whole 
milk powder or the sale of bulk cream-^ 
dropp^ to such an extent that they were 
compiled to cease operation or face financial 
disaster. Overhead costs advanced in pro¬ 
portion to the decrease in volume of butter 
manufactured. Whenever the danger point 
of operating efficiency was reached, the 
creamery closed its doors and the balance of 
cream producers were compeUed to seek a 
new market or quit dairy farming. The 
creamery industry is the only dairy products 
Industry which was forced by^ Government 
controls to go through all the war with less 
than normal total volume. 

The following table Indicates the diversion 
from spedfle creameries, all located within 
one county in Minnesota: 


Pounds of butter made 
Creamery No. 1: 

May 1046_ 202,000 

June 1046_ 106.000 

July 1046_211,000 

August 1046- 180,000 

September 1046_ 48,000 

Creamery No. 2: 

May 1045_ 126,000 

June 1946_ 140,000 

July 1046_181,000 

October 1946_ 8,008 

Creamery No. 8: 

January 1045_ 26,000 

petober 1046—. 7,000 

Creamery No. 4: 

January 1946_ 20,000 

October 1045_ 2,000 

Creamery No. 6: 

January 1046_ 25,000 

October 1046_ 0,691 

In Minnesota during the year 1946, 267 of 
the 746 creameries have rhifted from butter 
to the sale of butterfat in the form of bulk 
cream—some of them making only enough 
butter to supply their patrons. It is esti¬ 
mated that by December 31 approximately 
one-half of the creameries would be selling 
their volume in the form of bulk cream. In 
Wisconsin it is reported that from 86 to 00 
percent of the available sweet cream is being 
sold as bulk cream instead of being processed 
into butter. It was estimated that all Wis¬ 
consin creameries have discontinued the 
manufaetture of butter in favor of cream 
shipments as a major portion of their op¬ 
eration. In Iowa it is estimated that 25 
butter plants in December discontinued 
churning butter in favor of the sale of sweet 
cream, and that 160 other creameries are 
selling a large portion of their receipts as 
sweet cream. In Michigan one modem 
creamery recently built at a cost of one-third 
million dollars, churned only 6,000 potmds of 
butter during a recent week. The same 
creamery in 1942 churned 60.765 pounds of 
butter during a corresponding week. 

rAEMBBS* MAXXVr 

Butter has supplied a market for 86 to 45 
percent of the total milk production of this 
country. Butter has furnished a ready cash 
market for the producers, large and small, 
situated in remote areas, who do not have 
access to markets for whole milk, as well as 
producers located more favorably for other 
markets. In normal times about 85 percent 
of the creamery butter production comes 
from farm-skimmed cream. It is estimated 
that 66 percent of the butterfat for creamery 
butter production comes from farms having 
six cows or less. Before the war it was esti¬ 
mated that approximately one-half of all 
dairy farmers sold milk or cream for process¬ 
ing into butter, and will need such market 
for their products in the future. 

On these comparatively small farms, more 
profitable uses have been made of their lim¬ 
ited supply of labor, and the cows have been 
sold. Information from the National Stock 
Yards in East St. Louis reveals that during 
1046 the percentage of milk cows being sold 
as beef ranged from 88 to 44 percent of the 
total number sold. This is the highest ratio 
of dairy cattle to beef as rexwrted marketed 
through the East St. Louis yards. The farm¬ 
er is discouraged In low prices of cream, and 
is thus turning to other endeavors. 

BXCOMMXNDATION8 

1. Immediate restoration of War Food Or¬ 
ders 8 (ice cream), 18 (whipping cream). 79 
(fluid milk and cream), and 02 (foreign 
c h eeses other than Cheddar). This was 
demed to be the most Important step. The 
above table indicated the rapid decrease in 
the production of butter when the orders were 
terminated. Restoration for a brief period 
would correct that inequality. 


2. New price ceiling on butter that will 
restore its prewar relationship to prices of 
other manufactured dairy products. 

8. Suiqienslon of ceiling prices and limi¬ 
tation orders on dairy products when we 
approach the period 3f suxplus and normal 
relationships, which usually occurs about 
May 16. (During this flush period prices 
would seek their proper levels and would 
establish normal relationship as dictated by 
consumer demand.) 

4. In addition, we lequest Immediate con¬ 
sideration of price ceilings on cream his¬ 
torically comparable with the celling price 
of butter. (It is certain that price ceilings 
on cream without accepting the other three 
recommendations would make the situation 
worse, because certain users of cream are 
now out i ' the market because of the high 
price. Higher prices for butter or restric¬ 
tions on the use of cream are necessary if a 
lower celling is established on bulk cream.) 

Although this is the time of year when all 
dairy production is low, there is a potential 
increase in the supply of butter even now. 
It would materialize if the above recommen¬ 
dations are followed. 


An Engineer Appraises the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. CHURCH. My. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following speech by 
Vice Adm. Ben Moreell with introduc¬ 
tion by President Harry L. Stone, of the 
Executives* Club of Chicago, made on 
January 11,1946; 

Introduction or Vice Adm. Ben Mnam.T. 

BT President Harry L. Stone at Meeting or 

ExBcunvBS’ Club or Chicago, January 11. 

1946 

President Stone. The world-wide exploits 
of the Seabees, the construction battalions of 
the United States Navy, are familiar to all 
Americans, but too little is known of Vice 
Adm. Ben Moreell, the organizer of the 
Seabees and Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. He has been the directing genius of 
a force approximating 10,000 officers and a 
quarter of a million men, whose assignment 
has prlncipaUy consisted of building airfields, 
naval bases, barracks, hospitals, and ware¬ 
houses. and they performed this almost 
miraculous work for more than 4 years in 
Africa, Asia, Europe, and the Pacific Islands. 

Speaking of the Pacific Islands, one time 
while the Seabees were building an airfield in 
the corner of New Guinea, a most Interested 
spectator was a native chief. Day after day 
the old man, a spear in one hand and bottle 
of pop in the other, silently watched the bull¬ 
dozers at work. Finally, to stir up conversa¬ 
tion. a soldier asked him what he thought of 
the Americana as Jungle fighters. The re¬ 
sponse was immediate. The chief said: 
*'Jap him good Jungle fighter. Australian 
him good too. But Yanks, they come and 
Jungle go.** [Laughter.] 

In addition to their actual construction 
work, the Seabees have loaded shipe, demol¬ 
ished and removed obstacles to landing op¬ 
erations, built pontoons, rigged up camou¬ 
flage, and dispersed fogs, which represented 
only a part of their many duties in helping 
spearhead an attack. 

At the risk of possibly encroaching upon 
one of Admiral Moreell’e remarkM, here la a 
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story emphasizing the brotherly love existing 
between the Beatees and the marines. As 
you probably know, the Seabees are a group 
of older men, and in making living conditions 
more comlortable for the marines it was nat¬ 
ural that a close friendship would develop. 
As a result the marines had a slogan: *'Never 
strike a Beabee, he may be your grandfather.” 
(Laughter ] 

Admiral Moreell is not given to theatrics 
nor is his talk salty. His ollice in Washing¬ 
ton is not shipshape in a nautical sense and 
except for a large Beabee seal and some maps 
and blueprints, it might well be the office 
of a business executive. Yet Admiral Moreell 
is no desk-chained sailor, for the world is his 
construction loalm and his trips of inspection 
have repeatedly taken him over the seven 
seas. Navy men in general give him a large 
share of the credit for our recovery in the 
Pacific after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

His college career at Washington Univer¬ 
sity, St. Louis, early gave evidence of the com¬ 
bination of a brilliant student and out¬ 
standing athlete He possessed the rare abil¬ 
ity of giving equal attention to both Interests 
while also working his way through school to 
supplement the scholarship he had won. He 
was captain of the university truck team and 
starred as fullback on the varsity football 
team. 

Admiral Moreell has served as president of 
the Army and Navy Club of Washington for 
three terms, as president of the Society of 
American Military Engineers, and as presi¬ 
dent of the American Concrete Institute, in 
addition to making a valuable contribution 
to many other Important organizations. 

It is my privilege to present to you the 
organizer and director of the Seabees. Vice 
Adm. Ben Moreell. whose subject will be An 
Engineer Appraises the War. Admiral Mor¬ 
eell. (Applause.] . 

An Engineer Appraises the War 

Vice Admiral Moreell: 

“The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The captains and the kings depart.” 

Our combat forces and their leaders have 
been Justly acclaimed for their accomplish¬ 
ments in contact with the enemy. But in 
the calmer atmosphere which we are now 
privileged to enjoy, it seems appropriate to 
appraise the lessens of the war In order that 
we may establish proper relative values and 
guides for future operations. I do not mean 
to detract from the brilliance of our military 
leadership in the fields of strategy and tactics. 
But in our desire to pay well-deserved tribute 
to our fighting men we should not make the 
error of slighting the importance of the great 
material superiority which was brought to 
bear upon the enemy. We have learned that 
battles may be won by the genius of military 
leadership, but wars are won by the strength 
of the Nation, acting as one integrated unit. 

A study of the changing methods of war¬ 
fare leads to the conclusion that the most 
significant development in this science has 
been the tremendous increase in the power of 
the individual obtained by equipping him 
with the machinery of war. As the power of 
the individual In industry has been multi¬ 
plied again and again by means of the ma¬ 
chinery knd tools of production so in war¬ 
fare has the power of the individual been 
multiplied by means of the machinery and 
tools of destruction. It is my thesis that the 
contribution of American industry to this 
multiplication of the Individual’s destructive 
power has been the vital factor in our recent 
victory. 

In the calendar year 1941, the war prod¬ 
ucts of American industry, that is, planes, 
ships, guns, munitions, ^uels, and other im¬ 
plements and materials of war, amounted to 
approximately 98,500.000.000. In 1942, the 
amount increased nearly fourfold to 
931,250,000,000. In 1043, it again almost 


doubled from the previous year to reach a 
total of 956,250,000,000. In 1944, the amount 
was approximately 965,000,000,000; and in 
1946, up to VJ-day, it is estimated that we 
produced war products In the amount of 
945,000.000,000; a grand total of 9206.000,- 
000,000. 

OUR PRODUCTION RECORD 

What is the signiflcencc of this great pro¬ 
duction record'-^ The answer is given In the 
reports from the battle areas and in the 
recapitulation of our progress from the early 
critical dayt to the successful conclusion of 
the wars in the European and Asiatic the¬ 
aters. Not only were we able, first, to hold 
the enemy, then to push liim back from the 
lines where he was firmly entrenched, but 
ultimately we smothered him in an ava¬ 
lanche of material power. More Important, 
we were able t_ do this with a minimum ex¬ 
penditure of personnel. 

Those are the significant values of our 
massive production. First, to Insure vic¬ 
tory. and. second, to Insure that victory with 
a minimum expenditure of our most valu¬ 
able asset, the lives and limbs of our fighting 
men. 

Statistics are usually boring and frequently 
misleading, but it is pertinent to cite some 
Instances of the overwhelming superiority of 
our material power. In the invasion of Kwa- 
Jaleln Atoll, In which I had the good fortune 
to participate, we assembled 354 vessels with 
a total military personnel of 175,000. The 
aggregate of the Japanese garrisons at both 
ends of the ptoll was estimated at 12,000. 
Tne fire power represented by our ships and 
aircraft and by our landing forces was bo 
overwhelming as to make the result of this 
operation a foregone conclusion. The fate of 
the Japanese garrison was sealed when con¬ 
tact was made. We must avoid depreciating 
Uie performance of our gallant men who 
stormed the beaches In the face of murderous 
Japanese fire. But without the irresistible 
pressure of our great material power, the issue 
would have been far from conclusive. The 
products of American factories brought our 
men to their goal, and then provided the 
support without which the utmost in per¬ 
sonal bravery would have been of little avail. 

And so it was throughout the campaign In 
the Pacific. In Admiral King's final report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, he stated that 
for the Invasion of southern Japan the United 
States Navy planned to employ 3.033 vessels. 
He states, also, “Although the application of 
our soa power in its various forms proved 
sufficient to bring Japan to terms without 
the necessity of invading her home Islands, 
the possibility of invasion on the scale con¬ 
templated mdientes the amazing progress in 
matters of supply and support that has been 
made in less than 4 years of war." 

EQUIPPING NAVAL BASES 

Admiral King goes on to state, “In this evo¬ 
lution advance bases have played a vital role. 
The 1940 Navy had no properly equipped 
advance bases other than Pearl Harbor. More 
than 400 have since been established in the 
Atlantic and Pacific areas in order to main¬ 
tain the fleet and air forces in the forward 
areas where there was fighting to be done. 
But for this chain of advance bases the fleet 
could not have operated in the western 
reaches f the Pacific without the necessity 
for many more ships and planes than it actu¬ 
ally had. A base to supply or repair a fleet 
5,000 miles closer to the enemy multiplies 
the power which can be maintained constant¬ 
ly against him and greatly lessens the prob¬ 
lems of supply and repair.” 

To indicate the enormity of the supply 
problem, he states, "The stocks currently on 
hand at Guam would have filled a train 
120 miles long. The magnitude of the fuel 
supply alone is Indicated by the total of 
25.000,000 barrels of bulk fuel which was 
shipped to the Pacific in June 1946 for mili¬ 
tary purposes. At Guam alone 1.000,000 gal¬ 
lons of aviation gas were used daily.** 


A single major amphibious operation re¬ 
quired hundreds of naval vessels, battleships, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers, and 
many types of auxiliary and landing craft. 
There had also to be provided hundreds of 
planes for air cover, and to fight these ships 
and planes there were thousands of highly 
trained men whose training required the pro¬ 
vision of great camps and highly specialized 
structures and equipment. 

The magnitude of the production problem 
Involved in making these implements of war¬ 
fare available at the scene of the battle can be 
roughly Judged from the estimates of their 
costs. In the Invasion of the Island of 
Okir 'wa. for example, the cost of building 
the ships engaged in the initial assault is 
estimated at $7,800,000,000. To this should 
be added approximately 91,000.000.000 to 
cover the cost of aircraft, consumable sup¬ 
plies. and equipment for both the vessels 
and the marine landing forces. The total in¬ 
vestment in naval equipment alone for the 
Initial Okinawa operation was, therefore, in 
the neighborhood of $8,800,000,000. 

Similarly, for the attack on Iwo Jlma the 
estimated costs of the naval equipment 
utilized was 96.300.000.000. an amount more 
than double the total expenditures of the 
Navy in World War I. 

1 have quoted Admiral King’s statement 
concerning the vital part played by naval 
bas^^s in enabling us to project our olTenslve 
power into the far reaches of the Pacific 
where we engaged the enemy on his home 
grounds. Perhapus in no other field were we 
better able to demonstrate the superiority 
of American Industry than in the field of 
construction.* Every strike by our forces 
whether by sea, by land, or by air, was pre¬ 
ceded by the constriction of bases from 
which the attacks were launched. More im¬ 
portant. the speed and rapidity with which 
we were able to lay blows on the enemy de¬ 
pended upoi vhe speed, certainty, and 
economy (in manpower and maUriel) with 
vMch wc were able to accomplish such con¬ 
struction. 

ADVANTAGE OF SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION ABILITY 

The great advantage which we were able 
to achieve over the enemy by the superiority 
of our construction abilities was well illus¬ 
trated by an incident that was reported by 
the Associated Press from Iwo Jlma. The 
report told how the marines captured a 
Japanese major who had been holed up 
in a cave for 2 weeks. He blinked his eyes 
in the unaccustomed daylight and then sur¬ 
veyed the scene before him. the transformed 
surface of his once familiar island. His 
arrogance disappeared and he mumbled 
weakly the one word, "Impossible.” 

It was Just such impossible industrial 
achievements that have been the rule rather 
than the exception. Not only did the con¬ 
struction industry, through the medium of 
our civilian contractors, build a large part 
of the shore support for the fleets, the ma¬ 
rines and our aircraft at home and abroad, 
but it provided us with the officers and men 
who were formed into construction battal¬ 
ions, regiments, and bridgades, to carry this 
work forward into the active combat areas. 
We in the Navy gave these men their military 
training, but you in private Industry gave 
them their know-how by years of educa¬ 
tion in the hard school of competitive Amer¬ 
ican enterprise. You are Justified, therefore, 
in counting their achievements as your own. 

Tlie dramatization of the combat phases 
of the war by the press, the radio, and In 
the movies meets a popular demand. Tlie 
construction of a pier at which bombs are 
loaded for transportation to the forward 
areas is poor drama compared to the ex¬ 
plosion of one of those bombs on an enemy 
vessel. And still, both the construction of 
the pier and the dropping of the bomb are 
essential parts of the great Jigsaw puzzle 
which must be fitted together to spell out 
victory. 
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CONSTKUCTXOK COSTS 

TO attempt to tell the complete story of 
construction In World War XI Is beyond the 
limitations of time. Btxt some of the high¬ 
lights of the Navy's program will serve to 
illustrate my thesis. 

The national war production program Is 
generally considered as having commenced 
on July 1. 1940. From that date to VJ-day. 
the Navy spent and obligated, in round fig¬ 
ures. some $10,000,000,000 for construction. 
If. to this, we add the cost of the pay, 
subsistence, and transportation of the Sea- 
bees. which are carried by other appropria¬ 
tions. the program would total. In round fig¬ 
ures. some $12,000,000,000. It is of Interest 
to note that the entire expenditure for naval 
public works construction during the First 
Worlc War was only $189,000,000. The In¬ 
crease in the tempo of construction Is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that from 1016 to 1037, a 
period of 21 years Including World War I, Bu¬ 
reau of Yards and Docks construction work 
totaled $360,000,000. as compared with the 
$12,000,000,000 expended during the past 6 
years. 

Those 21 years from 1816 to 1037 were years 
of expensive economy. Instead of having a 
naval shore establishment adequate for the 
support of our fighting forces, we had to 
start our war program almost from scratch. 
The construction industry was faced with a 
major test. The construction of plant, be¬ 
ginning with training facUities for the per¬ 
sonnel and manufacturing facilities for the 
equipment, is an essential condition pre¬ 
cedent to the expansion of a military force. 

TKICXS or TKX TXADX 

I need not remind 3 rou of the frenzied pace 
which the Industry was called upon to set 
during those early days. Operating under 
the much-maligned cost-plus-fee contracts, 
our contractors were able to cut through red 
tape and a thousand and one bottlenecks of 
procurement and administration to meet our 
schedules. The accomplishment of the task 
called into play all of the tricks of the trade 
and all of the ingenuity and initiative which 
are characteristic of American Industry. 

A brief recital of some of the achievements 
on naval works Is, I believe, appropriate. We 
built 70 new major naval air stations and 
more than 100 Important auxiliary stations, 
including the world’s largest aviation train¬ 
ing center covering an area of 46 square miles 
near Carpus Christ!. Tex., a total aviation 
program costing $1,661,000,000. 

We built over a half billion dollars worth 
of structures for naval peraozmel, including 
the great training camp at Great Lakes, 
on which we spent $40,600,000, and the 
$66,000,000 Installations at Farragut, Idaho, 
and Sampson, N. Y. 

We built more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities. 

During the same period our contractors 
completed the construction of more than 
$760,000,000 worth of ordnance facilities and 
approximately $600,000,000 worth of supply 
depots. In addition new hospitals and ex¬ 
pansions of existing hospitals Increased the 
total bed capacity from 6,000 to approxi¬ 
mately 76.000. at a cost of $200,000,000. 

OUR FLOATINO SXTDOCKS ACHlZVEMXirr 

Tliese achievements constitute only a part 
Of the program which was carried out in this 
country, but I will not burden you with more 
statistics. I believe it appropriate, however, 
to mention one of our most Interesting and 
Important developments. I refer to the de¬ 
sign and construction of floating drydocks. 

At the beginning of the national emer¬ 
gency the Navy had in service just three 
floating drydocks. with a total capacity of 
40,000 tons. For maximum suppxttt of the 
fleet it was essential that we project our 
service facilities as far into enemy territory 
as possible. It was quite evident that if the 
fleet fulfilled its mission many ships were 
going to suffer serious damage, and those 
Which escaped battle damage would be sub¬ 


jected to the hardest kind of usage. Experi¬ 
ence had taught us that the quickest and 
Cheapest way to add a ship to the fleet was to 
repair an existing one rather than to build 
a new one; but we could not afford to have 
cripples limping half way around the world 
to our navy yards. 

So we enlisted the support of private 
industry and went to work. By VJ-day, our 
three floating drydocks, with total capacity 
of 40,000 tons, had grown to 156 docks with 
a capacity of IJlob.OOO tons. The most 
unique and the most important of these are 
the so-called advance base sectional docks. 
As the name implies, they are built In sec¬ 
tions, each capable of lifting eight or ten 
thousand tons. The sections are designed 
to be towed to bases in the forward areas 
and there assembled and welded together 
into working units, one type having a capac¬ 
ity of 66,000 tons and the other 100,000 tons, 
the smaller being designed to accommodate 
the largest battleships then in existence 
and the loxger being built to accommodate 
the superbattleships which were not com¬ 
pleted during the war. 

Reports from the forward areas indicate 
that our predictions as to the Importance of 
these docks were correct. As an example, 
three battleships which played a vital part 
in the critical battle for Leyte Gulf would 
not have been available had it not been for 
the service provided by our sectional dock at 
Manus. The effects of the nonavailability 
of these three battleships can only be guessed, 
but It is certain that even under the beet of 
conditions the battle would have been much 
more costly to otir forces had they not been 
there. 

In all, we spent approximately $400,000,- 
000 for floating drydocks and, while this 
sum is large. X am sure that no money 
was ever more wisely invested. The Japa¬ 
nese XCamlk^ze attacks were directed at a 
fleet that had brought its own repair facili¬ 
ties with it. Stricken ships were either re¬ 
paired sufficiently to reenter the battle or they 
were enabled to return to our major bases 
where more complete facilities were available. 
In any event, many of our ships Which would 
otherwise have been permanently lost to the 
fleet lived to fight another day. 

I Have not Intended, by dwelling at such 
length upon the floating drydock program, 
to minimize the importance of our conven¬ 
tional large gravity drydocks. which are built 
into the shore line. During the war period 
we built 32 graving docks and 11 marine rail¬ 
ways at a total cost of $260,000,000. Unques¬ 
tionably. the most Important of these was 
the great battleship drydock at Pearl Har¬ 
bor. which was commenced in 1040 and com¬ 
pleted by our contractor 10 months ahead of 
schedule and just 10 days before the fateful 
December 7. 1941, ready to receive ships and 
to restore the fleet to action. Competent 
authority cites the availability of this great 
dock as the major factor which permitted 
our speedy recovery from the disaster which 
overcame our fleet on that day. 

These are some of the accomplishments of 
the construction industry, the unspectacular 
achievements that rarely make the headlines 
but are essential for winning wars. 

TKX aKAimai* fast in trx wax 

Industry’s contribution to victory has been 
demonstrated far more dramatically through 
the medium of the personnel which they 
trained for our naval construction battalions, 
popularly known as the Seabees. It is en¬ 
tirely appropriate that today our battalions 
are at work on their last assignment before 
demobilization. They are building shore 
facilities at the Yokosuka naval base at 
Nagasaki, and elsewhere in Japan. They are 
making good the prediction recoimted in a 
jingle composed by the marines at Bougain¬ 
ville. which the friendly leathernecks painted 
on a signboard. It read as follows: 

"So when we reach the isle of Japan 
With our caps at a jaunty tilt. 

Well enter the city of Tokyo 
On roads the Seabees built,** 


The arrival of the Seabees on the isle of 
Japan was the end of a long road which they, 
in cooperation with their friends and co- 
workers in the Army engineers, had con¬ 
structed across the Pacific. Along this road 
they built the airfields, the supply depots, the 
fueling facilities, ship-repair bases, the hos¬ 
pitals, communication centers, ammunition 
dumps, rehabilitation camps, and many other 
installations necessary for the immediate 
support of our combat forces. They were 
called upon to work under all conditions of 
climate and dlflloulties of terrain and supply, 
and very often were called upon to combat 
the enemy as well as the handicaps of disease, 
loneliness, and isolation. 

When Japan capitulated more than 88 
percent of our 260,000 Seabees were at work 
on advance bases in the Pacific, and their 
work was directed by some 7,000 officers of 
the naval civil engineer corps. They and 
the Army engineers had achieved a fine start 
on the base at Okinawa, where 65,000 of them 
were at work on a program calling for 28 
airfields and more than a thousand miles of 
heavy-duty roads, to be accompanied by such 
collateral facilities as fuel storage, supply 
depots, utilities, and harbor installations. 

The Okinawa project was designed to be 
the greatest military construction operation 
in history, and was to constitute the major 
base from which the actual invasion of 
Japan was to start. To give you an idea 
of the size of the program, it has been esti¬ 
mated that if the facilities planned for 
Okinawa were constructed in the vicinity 
of Chicago, Under current conditions, they 
would cost approximately $200,000,000. of 
which we had completed approximately $60.- 
000,000 worth during the 6 months before 
VJ-day. 

In all. we were called upon to complete 
400 ^naval bases, varylnl; in size from the 
huge bases at Guam. Manus, and Lesrte, to 
small PT boat bases and radar stations. 
Typical of the major bases was the one 
constructed at Tinian, a brief description of 
which will serve to further emphasize the 
Import of Industry's contribution to victory 
in World War 11. 

When the marines stormed ashcre on July 
24, 1944, the Seabees were with them, un¬ 
loading supplies over Navy pontoon cause¬ 
ways and establi ng storage depots on the 
beach as fast as the supplies arrived. They 
worked around the clock. At 7 o’clock on the 
morning of the third day, they received an 
order to repair the Ushi Airfield, which the 
marines ha. just captured. It was so filled 
with bomb craters that not even a Piper Oub 
could land. The teabees went to work with 
trucks, bulldozers, rollers, and misedlaneous 
hastily repaired Jap equipment. On the very 
next day, C-47 transport planes were able 
to land and remove approximately 800 
casualties. 

About 6 months later, on December 21, 
1944, three B-29’s landed on a newly com¬ 
pleted 8,500-foot runway. '‘’•Hlay there are 
two giant airports on Tinian, each one of 
which has more than 80 percent greater 
mileage in nmways and taxlways than New 
York’s prospective Idlewlld Airport, which. I 
r n told, is designed to be the greatest com¬ 
mercial airport in the world. X believe it is 
contemplated for Xdlewild that ph nes will be 
able to take off at the rate of six per minute. 
A year after the Seabees landed on Tinian 
its airports could and diC accommodate eight 
B-20*s per minute for the bombing ot Japan. 
xNonrxzse’ ooMTRisxmoif to victoxt 

Speed of construction was an effective in- 
stnunent of propaganda. There were many 
evidences that we were able to convince the 
Japanese of our ultimate victory by the tre¬ 
mendous accomplishments of our men and 
machines and the ‘urious pace which they set 
py round-the-doed^ work. To illustrate this 
pace, the story Is told of two Negro Army 
men who inadvertently drove their dump 
truck onto the access road to the Seabees* 
coral pits on Tinian and were kept in the 
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■iTMin of tralBe, bauling coral, for one entire 
morning. It woe only when **ohow call** 
•oilnded that they were able to stop long 
enough to oonTlnce the powers that be that 
they were not really Seabees. [Lau^ter.) 

Simultaneously, similar developments were 
under way on Guam and, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, at Saipan and Two Jlma. From 
all of these bases the Army was sending out 
great fleets of B~29'8 to cover the Japanese 
homeland with destruction. The base at 
Iwo Jima had an additional function to pro¬ 
vide refuge for battle damaged B~29*s re¬ 
turning from Japan. When I was there last 
August, I was told by General Chaney, Is¬ 
land commander, that of the 2,400 B-29*8 
that had landed on Iwo, approximately 25 
percent were in distress. The saving in lives, 
property, and war potential from this con¬ 
struction operation was almost incalculable. 

SUFSaiOBlTT or ABfSaiCAN SCONOICZC SYSTEM 

What Is the significance of these great 
works of American industry? Anyone who 
has had the opportimity to observe our op¬ 
erations In the field during the critical pe¬ 
riods of this war will testify that there Is 
something about our American economic 
system which mokes It outstandingly su¬ 
perior. We have demonstrated conclusively 
that our system of American individual com¬ 
petitive enterprise has established a record 
of outstanding accomplishment not even dis¬ 
tantly approached by any other nation. 

This Is the result of the coordinated ef¬ 
forts of American finance, management and 
labor working-together as one team for the 
accomplishment of a great mission 

In the light of our great achievements, it is 
with some apprehension that I see evidences 
on the part of some of our economic theorists 
to destroy the advantages which we now en¬ 
joy. 

After having aecomplished theee great pro¬ 
duction miracles, we have been told by a 
foreign economist who recently visited our 
shores that we are all wrong and that ‘Tree 
enterprtee economies must be scrapped.” 

“There is no middle way,” he said. “Free 
enterpilBP and the market economy mean 
war. Socialism and planned economy mean 
peace." 1 must differ with this gentleman. 
(Applause.] The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof. We have accomplished 
what we have because of our way of living, 
which stems from our economic system. No 
one will dispute the fact that there is room 
for improvement. The current industrial 
strife is a case in point. A practical and 
durable solution to this problem must be 
found. The Intermittent, I might say the 
almost continuous. **bloodlettlng” of the 
American economy which results from indus¬ 
trial strife and the resultant interruptions of 
production must be stopped if we are to 
maintain our world competitive position in 
trade and ^ur national security. 

It has been my duty in recent months to 
direct the operation of a certain portion of 
the oil indiiatry, the products of which are 
essential ^nr the support of our forces of oc¬ 
cupation and for our demobilization activi¬ 
ties. The economic waste and the interfer¬ 
ence with vital war activities would have been 
enormous had the cessation of petroleum 
production been permitted to continue and 
perhaps spread to other planta. However, 
although such economic waste is great and 
Important, the most harmful effect of such 
strife is the bitterness engendered between 
the parties and the danger that the contro¬ 
versy will develop into one having the char¬ 
acter of class wa' ^'Ts from which our coimtry 
has heretofore been happily free. 

THTTsvexe or bttscaii wblfars 

Xt Is my firm conviction that we can achieve 
understanding between management and 
labor in indiaitry, and that once this under¬ 
standing to achieved we will go on to greater 
heights in the development of our economic 
well being. But this achievement will re- 
xen—App.-17 


quire the realization by management end 
labor that they are not in competition— 
they are playing on the same team. 

Above an. both partlee hould bear In mind 
their grave reeponeibility to the public In¬ 
terest. The thought to well expressed in the 
following quotation: 

“Buslnese enterprises which touch the 
everyday lives of millions of people are in 
large measure trustees of human welfare. 
The right of profit to measured, and the very 
existence of profit depends, on the way in 
which industry meets its responsibilities to 
the public as consumers and as workers. 

“Competitive enterprise under democratic 
government must have the greatest degree 
of liberty of action commensurate with the 
general interest. When it has less or more 
its existence is threatened. Therefore, in 
asserting its privileges, industry must be 
equally ready to accept its obligations. 

“Belief In democracy means belief In the 
right and power of the people to rule. It 
recognizes that the people will run this coun¬ 
try in their own interest—^not to please 
theorists, not to serve the selfish purposes 
of any bloc, including business.” 

These quotations are from an address re¬ 
cently delivered by the Honorable Edward P. 
Johnson, general counsel of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. I subscribe to his 
thesis wholeheartedly. I would call particu¬ 
lar attention to the fact that the obligation 
to recognize what he calls the “new legal 
dimension—the dominant public interest” 
weighs equally upon all elements in our 
body politic. 

1 believe that only by following along the 
lines of our traditional concept of individual 
competitive enterprise can we be assured that 
in future crises there will be available to us 
the men and the products of industry which 
were so vital to victory. In my trips to the 
battle fronts, I have been impressed by the 
loyalty and devotion of these men, many of 
whom wore under no compulsion to enter 
military service and who might well have 
remained behind in security at high pay. 

Let us not lightly discard the system that 
produces men of that caliber—men who, 
when the pinch comes, are in there pitching 
not because the law says they have to, but 
because they want to. We have achieved in 
this country the highest standard of spiritual 
and material well-being in the history of the 
world. Let us wait imtU others can show 
128 that they have something better before 
we consider changing to their way of life. 
[Applause.] 

Address by Chester Bowles to the New 
Coimcii for Anmcan Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

GV zrsw TOBX 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1948 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WaqNek], who is neces¬ 
sarily absent because of Illness, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Bfr. Chester Bowles before 
the New Council for American Business 
on December 5, 1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It to a great pleasure to take part in this 
caning banquet of the New Gounell of 


American Business. You are a young organ¬ 
ization with a freah point of view, and I 
notice that most of your members are young 
men—men with enthusiasm and Ideals, men 
who are not ashamed to be called crusaders. 

The country needs your crusading point of 
view. American business needs it. You 
have undertaken to reverse the pr es s ure 
group slogan of a certain section of busi¬ 
ness—the slogan which sairs that whatever to 
good for business simply must be good for 
the country. As businessmen you believe 
that only what is obviously good for the 
country as a whole can bring lasting benefit 
to business. 

The old hackneyed pressure group slogan, 
that what is good for business must be good 
for the country, flatters some businessmen 
into believing that he is the center around 
which the economic universe turns. You 
are out to urge the more sobering truth that 
business moves with the rest of the economy, 
and that there cannot be any abiding busl- 
ne.S8 prosperity except when the entire Nation 
is economically prosperous and sound. 

Back In the late twenties this country ran 
its economy Into the ditch when it accepted 
the false notion that the pulse of the stock 
market ticker is a measure of the country's 
economic health. In the ensuing crash, not 
only did the coimtry take a terrific beating, 
but Wall Street took a beating and business, 
great and small, took a beating. The busi¬ 
ness leaders who had championed the false 
notion of “new era” prosperity took a moral 
beating from which it required 10 years to 
recover. 

I was also a businessman before 1 took my 
wartime assignment in Washington. It Is 
as a former businessman and as a friend of 
business that I feel an obligation to sound a 
note of warning. If we as a nation decide 
to follow the lead of the small minority of 
business pressure groups seeking purely self¬ 
ish advantages, we shall sooner or later have 
a repetition of the 1929 disaster—and a repe¬ 
tition this time on a far laiger and even 
more dangerous scale. 

The possibility of such a crash, as I say. 
is not immediately around the corner and for 
that reason we still have time to stop, look, 
and listen and to take action to straighten 
things out. But if our action is to be really 
effective we have to think and talk frankly 
and we have to be ready to face some un¬ 
pleasant facts. 

During the war we had to deal with the 
danger of inflation as an Impersonal eco¬ 
nomic phenomenon. The Government was 
taking half of oiur production for war, and 
the resulting scarcity of goods in relation to 
available purchasing power was creating a 
terrific pressurD on prices. 

There was a grave question in many minds 
whether the inflationary situation—created 
not by anybody's will but as a result of the 
war emergency—could be controlled. Never 
before in our history had we successfully pre¬ 
vented wartime inflation. But this time we 
pitched in together and did it. Notwith¬ 
standing that the war expenditures in this 
conflict were 10 times the scale of World War 
I, we demonstrated that as a nation we pos¬ 
sessed the means and the know-how to keep 
under lock and key the greatest inflationary 
pressures that this country has ever seen. 

What is the situation today? The infla¬ 
tionary forces have not subsided, and they 
are unlikely to subside for many months to 
come. We know we can continue to con¬ 
trol those forces. The only question is, Have 
we the courage and. above all, the will to 
do so? 

But here is our greatest danger—the will to 
control inflation seems to have disappeared 
from some business groups. During the war, 
when the physical survival of the Nation was 
at stake, all business groups, and in fact all 
economic groups In the Nation, loyally sup¬ 
ported price control. Today, however, we 
find some business leaders who are demand¬ 
ing the crippling or elimination of price or 
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rent oontrol. They seem to feel that since 
the active fighting has ceased there is no 
more need of restraint and self-discipline. 
Although most businessmen are sincerely 
convinced of the need for continued controls 
until danger to the whole economy is over, 
there is a powerful minority that seems de¬ 
termined to make a killing on uncontrolled 
rising prices and rents. And they have ra¬ 
tionalized their position by telling everybody 
that what seems good for them simply must 
be good for the country. 

I am confident that is not what most busi¬ 
nessmen think. Hundreds of businessmen 
have urged us privately to stand firm. They 
have told us that they are with us, and that 
we must not be misled by the voice of the 
minority. But the American people '^an only 
believe what they hear. And they hear only 
from the vocal minority. 

It is this vocal minority which has spread 
the propaganda that the way to solve the 
reconversion problem is to Increase prices 
and increase profits. Profits, they tell us. 
are the mainspring of our economy; there¬ 
fore. profits can never be too high for the 
economy’s good—even in the face of infla¬ 
tionary pressures which threaten to over¬ 
whelm us. 

Again and again they have told us, ’’Take 
the lid off prices, or we can't produce." In 
the housing field where prices are already 
dangerously high, they have called for the 
elimination of price controls on building ma¬ 
terials and they oppose any proposal to hold 
the price of finished houses within the reach 
of the 2,000,000 married veterans who are 
coming back from the war with no place to 
lay their heads. 

Others are letting it be whispered that 
they ore holding their goods for a while— 
that price controls will go soon and that 
prices will be higher. A crop of identical 
rumors recently broke out in a few depart¬ 
ment stores that went like this, "Better buy 
now. lady," the clerk said, "prices are going 
up." 

These people are betting on inflation. 
Their dangerous activities have given rise 
to a flood of contracts with escalator clauses 
and with prices and deliveries stipulated on 
a when-as-and-if basis. Their activities 
have aiso given rise to a crop of predictions 
in the tipsheets and even in the business 
press that inflation will be here soon. Their 
activities also unquestionably play a part in 
explaining the spurting stock market in Wall 
Street where some stocks have even reached 
1929 highs. 

Some of these people are counting on the 
prospect that OPA will yield under this kind 
of pressure I can clear up that point right 
now. OPA has no intention of yielding. 

Since the hold-the-line order was issued 
in April 1943, the level of prices has been held 
under co \trol except in two major areas— 
finished houses and the stock market. Only 
in these two cases may it be said that infla¬ 
tion is underway. In every other field the 
American people, worklrf, with their Govern¬ 
ment, have r^one a Job which the skeptics 
said couldn't be done. 

I am confident that as a result of the cou¬ 
rageous legislation recently introduced by 
Representative Wright Patman, ceilings may 
soon be established in the price of com¬ 
pleted houses so that in this field pjso the 
American people can prevent the blind forces 
of inflation from turning the American dream 
home into a nightmare. 

But the danger is far from past. It is hard 
to believe that responsible leaders of busi¬ 
ness would knowingly light e fuse to the ex¬ 
plosive economic mixture around us. Most 
of those who oppo<)e ''ontinued price con¬ 
trol undoubtedly are sincerely persuaded 
that the danger of inflation is now definitely 
past and that the time has come to return 
to the conditions of a free market. 

It is all too clear, however, that this is not 
t^ue. Commodities all across the board, with 
rare exceptions, are pressL^ hard against 


OPA price ceilings. In a few cases, where we 
have coimted on supply and demand factors 
being more or less In balanc.-*, we experi¬ 
mented with the suspension of ceilings. The 
response of prices in mcjt mstances was 
terrific. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the 
inflationary danger today cannot be ap¬ 
praised solely by rational calculations of sup¬ 
ply and demand—great though the purely 
economic pressure may be. What we are up 
against is a far more dangerous menace— 
the apparent will for inflation on the part 
of some minor but powerful groups. 

Most of them do not. of course, appreciate 
fully the explosive forces with which they 
are toying. They feel, very likely in full sin¬ 
cerity, that the inflation that would result 
from their action would be relatively minor- 
even healthy. But that's the same old 
"didn't know it was loaded" theory with 
which disasters have been explained in the 
past. 

Let’s make no mistake about it. Unless 
we can wm the fight against what might 
properly be called this "pressure group urge 
to Inflation”—and we have to win it in the 
next few weeks, in the next few months— 
we shall condemn America—all America, con¬ 
sumers. agriculture, labor, and business—to 
a brief period of false boom followed by a 
shattering smash-up that will shake our 
economy to its foundations. 

Statisticians may dispute as to the exact 
length of the boom—whether it will last into 
1947 or end in 1946 People argued that way 
In the twenties as to the length of the bull 
market. But everybody knows that if we go 
through an inflationary boom, we shall suf¬ 
fer a deflationary crash whose consequence 
nobody can foretell. 

We still have time to think and contem¬ 
plate the possibilities. Price levels under 
OPA controls are still holding steady. Whole¬ 
sale prices are still less than 2 percent above 
the levels of years ago. Only In the un¬ 
controlled real-estate and stock-market areas 
is inflation actually under way. 

Let us stop then and consider what a broad 
inflationary advance would mean for the var¬ 
ious economic groups in the economy. What 
would it mean to the veteran? To labor? To 
the farmer? To the small and independent 
businessmen? And even to big business? 

Nobody escaped the consequences of the 
crash of 1920 or the crash of 1920. That is 
why today, while reckless groups are opti¬ 
mistically talking up inflation, our farmers, 
our workers, and the great majority of our 
businessmen are swept by a sense of fore¬ 
boding. 

You don’t see the veterans welcoming the 
Wall Street talk of inflation. You don’t see 
labor or the consumers asking for the lifting 
of price and rent controls. You don't see the 
farmers cheering the bull market, and you 
don’t see the great majority of businessmen 
doing any cheering either. 

I think the people of this country are en-, 
titled to have their present fears set at rest. 
I think they are entitled to have the specter 
of willful inflation banished from our midst 
once and for all. The way to do it, it seems 
to me. is for the country to agree firmly, 
courageously, and beyond question or doubt 
upon its determination to see the job 
through. Then and only then will the spec¬ 
ulative. infiavloneers, and those sincere but 
misguided advocates of a free market under 
present inflationary conditions be kept from 
selling price control short. 

We need, I believe, to do three things: First, 
as I testified to the House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee this morning, we need to 
establish controls over the prices of com¬ 
pleted houses to put an end to the ail-too- 
obvious Inflation already under way in this 
field. 

Second, we need to maintain firm price 
controls on all commodities, and oelUngs on 
all rentals until the danger of Inflation In 


each commodity field and each rental ares Is 
over. In determining the time at which 
controls should be removed, there are no 
magic dates. It depends entirely upon the 
speed with which supply comes into balance 
with demand. 

Third, we should remove controls as 
promptly as possible, la one commodity field 
and rental aiea after another, as soon as it Is 
safe to do so. 

A firm decision to control prices and rents 
is an indispensable preliminary to any satis¬ 
factory transition from war to peace. With¬ 
out it we can kiss good by the brave new 
postwar world of security and prosperity, full 
employment, and opportunity which we 
promised to build once the Nazi threat to our 
civilization was removed. 

I would be the last o cialm that price con¬ 
trol in and by itself would be sufficient to 
call that brave ne if world into existence. 
That world musv be built by the hard work 
and cooperative thinking and planning of all 
groups in the community—business, labor, 
agriculture, and government. 

There has been a lot of talk of cooperation. 
Some of it has sounded hollow because it has 
come from people intent on advancing their 
own private interests, regardless of the gen¬ 
eral welfare. Cooperation under such condi¬ 
tions becomes an empt^ farce. The only 
time cooperation between groups becomes 
fruitful is when each group makes an honest 
effort to put the national Interest ahead of 
its particular private interests. 

That is why I like your businessman's plat¬ 
form. It not only urges all business to take 
the stand that what )<s good for the country 
is good for business, but It Is an invitation to 
labor and to other groups to approach their 
problems from the same point of view. 

To be sure, each group is not expected to 
neglect its own special State In the total na¬ 
tional picture. We don’t expect business to 
put forward a program which leaves out busi¬ 
ness enterprise and business profits, and we 
don’t expect labor to put forward a program 
which leaves out the protection of good wages 
and steady Jobs. But the particular planks 
which the various groups put forward for 
themselves, must fit into an honest program 
calculated to advance the welfare of all 
groups. 

That is exactly the kind of program you 
have put forward. You are back of the full- 
employment bill. You are back of the bill 
to set a 65-cents-au-hour floor under wages. 
You are for liberalized unemployment com¬ 
pensation. You oppose the weakening of col¬ 
lective bargaining. You are for a permanent 
FEPC, so that no man whatever his race, 
color, or creed Is denied the benefits of Amer¬ 
ican opportunity. 

You are for a program to protect the farm¬ 
er—to protect his prices and protect his In¬ 
come. You support the broadening and deep¬ 
ening of the social-security program to cover 
everyone in the entire working population, 
and to raise benefits to a level of decency. 
You are for a medical-care and health-insur¬ 
ance program to bring the blessings of med¬ 
ical science Into every home. 

You are for the development of our natural 
resources, the application of the TVA idea to 
the Missouri River, to the Columbia River, 
and to the other river valleys. You are for 
all these good things and many others—last 
but not least of which is world cooperation 
and world trade. 

This is a program in the national interest. 
This is a program for all the people. This is 
a program behind which men of good will 
everywhere may rally. 

Your program shows us the way at home. 
But more than that It shbws us the way to 
International peace as well. 

In recent months the eyes of the world 
have been focused with a new anxiety on 
international problems, seeking to find an 
escape from war in the atomic age. Think¬ 
ing men recognize that if mankind is to es¬ 
cape destruction, the nations of the world 
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mutt build • new international eoeiety, a 
eociety built not upon greed and 
and Irresponelble ]^wer, but one in which 
there le freedom and abundance and se¬ 
curity for all. But thinking men reoognlae 
that we cannot have these things abroad 
if we do not have them at home. We can¬ 
not have security, freedom, opportunity and 
abundance abroad while we have Insecurity, 
fear, and economic disorder at home. We 
cannot have peace with other nations while 
we wage undisguised economic war at home. 

The hopes of the world rest on us to pro¬ 
vide leadership in the present crisis. Ours 
are unparalleled resources and productive 
power. Ours is the tradition of freedom— 
freedom not for the few but for all. If free 
men here'in America should fail, where can 
free men anywhere succeed? 

The world is looking to us to build a so¬ 
ciety in which there are Jobs and oppor¬ 
tunity for all who seek them, a society whose 
abundance is not denied to anyone whatever 
his race, color, creed or economic status. 
It is only a society dedicated internally to 
the principle of live and help live that can 
take the lead in establishing the same prin¬ 
ciple of live and help live in the international 
affairs. 

Gentlemen, ours is a great and urgent re¬ 
sponsibility. Time is running short. At 
home and abroad the forces of misunder¬ 
standing, of Ignorant greed, of fear and con¬ 
flict are mounting swiftly. These forces 
must be checked and reversed before it is 
too late. 

The Nation needs men of unselfishness, 
and of vision. The Nation needs crusaders. 

That is why I salute your organization. 
More power to all of you. 


Tke Rflsto-Iraiiiaii Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARRB 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

or ICONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 28 {legislative djay of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Ricord an article written by Joseph 
and Stuart Alsop under the title ‘‘We 
Are on the Brink,'* and published In their 
column in the Washington Post on Jan¬ 
uary 26,1946. The article relates to the 
Russo-Iranian crisis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mattbb of Pact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

WB ARB on THE BRINK 

At the risk of seeming alarmist, it is neces¬ 
sary to report that the Inner gravity of the 
Russo-lranlan crisis cannot be exaggerated. 
It does not basically matter whether Iran’s 
appeal to United Nations against Russia is 
withdrawn or maintained, since this will 
merely determine th locale of negotiations. 
What matters .s Russian policy. If it is Rus- 
san policy to can*; the Soviet adventure in 
Iran to its logical conclusion United Nations 
wUI be done to death at the moment of its 
birth. 

This is no mere expression of opinion. It 
is a report o' the ofBclal American position, 
as it has been determined on the highest 
level. President TVu- aan and. the American 
pc^cy-makers are understood, on undoubted 
authority, to regard the Iranian question and 
allied Turkish questicn as final tests of the 
workabiUty of United Nations. The reason 


Is simple. United Nations cannot work with - 
out reasonably sincere Riisso-Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation. Such cooperation is im¬ 
possible if the Soviet Union is committed to 
an imperialistic or expansionist program. If 
that is the case, the American policy makers 
wlU conclude that the United Nations ma¬ 
chinery cannot be made to work, and will seek 
other solutions to the problems of American 
security and world peace. 

This does not mean, of course, that hope 
for United Nations has already been aban¬ 
doned. On the contrary, the indlcationB are 
that this Government and the British will 
join in a strenuous effort to demonstrate 
their good faith to the Kremlin and to secure 
a reasonable settlement. For example, it is 
probable that American and British influence 
will be used in favor cf northern Iranian oil 
concessions for the Soviet Union—always 
provided that the Russians will be content 
with simple oil ooncessions, and will not in¬ 
sist on the equivalenl o territorial cession, 
as they have done to date. 

What if Soviet diplomacy In the Middle 
East should prove to have larger objectives 
than a little old-fashioned oU grabbing? 
The answer to this question Is to be found 
in the issue concerning American overseas 
bases. The American policy on bases wlU 
be to offer compromises wherever possible, 
provided the Kremlin does not taka action 
which is regarded as rendering United Na¬ 
tions unworkable. United Nations will, in 
fact, be relied on to assure our all-but-minl- 
mum American security. If United Nations 
is regarded as being unworkable, however, 
American policy will be to insist at all 
costs on the complete program for American 
overseas bases which the Joint Chiefs of Staffs 
have outlined as the optimum program for 
American defense. This program includes 
bases in Greenland, Iceland, the northern 
part of this hemisphere, and perhaps the 
Azores, as well as bases throughout the 
Pacific. 

The implications of such insistence from 
the Russian standpoint can hardly be ig¬ 
nored. The complete program for American 
overseas bases would not merely provide the 
most effective defense of this country. With 
the production in quantity of the new 
aircraft, the program would also bring within 
range of effective attack all vital areas of the 
Soviet Union. All’ American policy makers, 
military as well as civil, are tragically aware 
of the meaning to this country and the 
world of an open return to the system of 
international relations founded not on trust 
but on suspicion. Yet it is hard to find a 
flaw in a statement of the logic of the Ameri¬ 
can policy which was recently made by a re- 
Q>on8ible official. 

**No man on earth,** he said with some bit¬ 
terness. **oould accept the responsibility of 
insistixig on less than the maximum defen¬ 
sive precautions in a world where there is 
no trust.’* 

A further question may be asked: Why 
does the Iranian crisis raise such grave is¬ 
sues? The answer was presented at greater 
length some days ago in this space. Briefly, 
the evidence to date suggests that the Soviet 
objective, in both Iran and Turkey, is to 
overthrow the existing governments and es¬ 
tablish new regimes dominated by the Krem¬ 
lin. Accomplishment of that objrotlve would 
give the Russians predominance in the Near 
and Middle East. Thus the Russians would 
be placed across the British, French, and 
Dutch lines of communication with the far 
eastern colonial areas Those colonial areas 
are already in ferment. It is further feared 
that promotion of such ferment, and exten¬ 
sion of the Soviet sphere of influence through 
all of Asia is the end purpose of the Kremlin 
policy. 

In that event, it will no longer be possible 
to argue that the Kremlin has abandoned 
its original international program or has 
adopted a policy of simple development of 
Russia's own vast resources. The assutanosa 


given by Stalin to Harry Hopkins and Win¬ 
ston Churchill will have proved incorrect. 
The basis for our relations with Russia since 
the German attack on the Soviet Union will 
have been swept away. Before long, this 
enormous issue wiU be settled. The Russians 
can hardly complete arrangements for sub¬ 
version of the Iranian Government by March 
2, when they are committed to withdraw 
their troops from Iran. If they then with¬ 
draw, hope for UNO need not be abandoned. 


The Strike Situation 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi¬ 
dent Truman is in the meat business, the 
transportation business, and will prob¬ 
ably go into the steel business and others. 
In the meantime Government business is 
going to pot. That is usually what hap¬ 
pens to a business whose operators at¬ 
tend to every business but their own. 

Last Tuesday the Washington Post 
diagnosed the strike situation as being 
a crime and a seeming conspiracy, al- 
thought it eicpressed Itself as loath to 
name the crime or the probable conspira¬ 
tors. On Thursday In the well of the 
House I agreed with the Post and said 
the evidence showed the conspiracy in 
the administration, named some of the 
conspirators, and in my opinion, the 
crime. 

I pointed to Davis in OES, Snyder of 
OWMR, and Wallace of Commerce, who 
long before the General Motors strike 
agitated and advocated wage in¬ 
creases of 50, 24, and 25 percent, re¬ 
spectively, wage Increases they knew 
industry could not stand, their motive 
being to start a conflagration of strikes 
which would sabotage our reconversion 
program and bring about Government 
operation of industry. This was aid and 
comfort to the Moscow Internationale, 
whose operations In this country were 
denounced by Secretary of State Hull in 
1935. 

Three weeks before the General Motors 
strike. President Truman, in his wage 
and price policy speech, backed up the 
conspirators, perhaps reluctantly, with 
the statement: “There are several rea¬ 
sons why I believe that industry as a 
whole can afford substantial wage in¬ 
creases without increasing prices.” I say 
“reluctantly** because immediately the 
President tried to straddle by saying, 
“We must not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” 

It was reassuring, therefore, when last 
Saturday, 2 days after I made the above 
speech, the Post came out with another 
editorial and agreed that what 4 days 
before it had called a crime and a seem¬ 
ing conspiracy, must be laid in the lap 
of the administration with the follow¬ 
ing statement: 

However, the next move, morally, Is up to 
the President. He, and he alone, can untie 
this Gordian knot, which, os a result of a 
combination of Government price power and 
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aovernment ulopplness In dealing with re- 
converelon labor disputes. Is of the Oovem- 
mont*s own making. The President should 
climb down from his take-lt-or-else attitude 
in the Interest of working out a just settle¬ 
ment that will start the wheels of Industry 
again. That is what will save us from Infla¬ 
tion. We do not know what the *‘or else” 
of the President’s implication means, but to 
us it means tragedy. 

How true, Mr. Editor. But do you 
realize that this treacherous gang, which 
has President Truman in the middle of 
a swift stream, where the current is so 
swift that he can neither turn back nor 
get out, welcomes this tragedy? They 
are already well on their way in C3k)vern- 
ment operation of industry, and if they 
can bring about destinactlve inflation, they 
welcome that. Anything, anything that 
will destroy our constitutional liberties, 
our free economy, and our American way 
of life fits into their plan. 

The conspirators do not want any part 
of Industry’s profits to be used for ex¬ 
pansion of plants, research, improved 
machinery, slack periods, and so forth, 
which offer security for future jobs for 
workingmen. Like the prodigal son, 
they want them to be disgorged im¬ 
mediately to the bureaucrats and the 
racketeer labor leaders. They still be¬ 
lieve In the New Deal ideology that we 
have reached the limit of our frontiers, 
that it is no use to build more factories, 
that we must divide what we have be¬ 
cause it belongs to all of us, and what¬ 
ever debts we have we owe to ourselves. 
So I repeat, we cannot look to the ad¬ 
ministration for relief. 

People are beginning to look to Con¬ 
gress. It is up to Congress, not only in 
labor matters, but taxes and financial 
problems, to get the Nation back to a 
Government by law in which laws are 
fairly and Justly administered for all. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. January 28, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the opportunity of serving as one of the 
delegates of the United States to the 
United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Conference held in London, November 
1 to 16. During this time the constitu¬ 
tion for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization was 
written. This proposed organization, 
which is to be a specialized agency under 
the United Nations Organization, is now 
popularly known by its short title 
UNESCO. 

The constitution of UNESCO is now 
before the governments of the nations 
who participated in the recent educa¬ 
tional conference. The constitution will 
be effective when it has been adopted by 
20 states. I hope that the United States 
will become one of the first members of 
UNESCO. 


Mr. Speaker, today 1 have introduced 
a House joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the United Nations Ed¬ 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural Or¬ 
ganization. I go so far as to predict that 
UNESCO will become one of the great 
foundation stones In the United Nations 
structure. If the United Nations charter 
is to work effectively the peoples of the 
world must give It their wholehearted 
support. The most effective way of en¬ 
suring this support is to create the great¬ 
est possible understanding among the 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Congress 
will act at once in placing its approval 
on this constitution. Such action would 
guarantee to the world that we intend to 
participate actively in UNESCO. Such 
action would hasten the approval of this 
constitution by the requisite number of 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to list fairly spe¬ 
cifically what this new Organization may 
well accomplish. I cite the following as 
examples of activities in which the new 
Organization will be engaged. They are 
for the purpose of illustration only and 
in no sense do they indicate the full scope 
of UNESCO: 

First. Promote a free flow of ideas and 
information on the popular as well as 
the scholarly level—through the radio, 
motion picture, and printed page, and 
directly between scholars, teachers, li¬ 
brarians, and artists. 

Second. Encourage the exchange of 
students and the reciprocal visits of sci¬ 
entists, and other scholars, teachers, and 
artists. 

Third. Stimulate the circulation of 
scientific and technological information, 
now 80 vital to the well-being of all 
peoples. 

Fourth. Forward the contribution to 
world understanding by creative writers, 
artists, and musicians through encourag¬ 
ing their association across national 
boundaries. 

Fifth. Provide liaison arrangements to 
facilitate the giving of aid to peoples 
whom the war has stripped of educa¬ 
tional and scientific resources, for the re¬ 
establishment and restafflng of schools, 
laboratories, and libraries. 

Sixth. Provide for studies and reports 
concerning situations where educational 
and cultural opportunities are deficient. 

Seventh. Coorerate with the Trustee¬ 
ship Council in assisting non-self-gov¬ 
erning peoples in the Improvement of 
their educational opportunities. 

Eighth. Assist in cooperative efforts to 
define the educational goals necessary to 
the development of free peoples. 

Ninth. Foster approved programs of 
adult education in accordance with the 
needs and desires of the several nations. 

Tenth. Publish factual studies of prog¬ 
ress achieved in educational and cultural 
development. 

Eleventh. In general, give all practical 
assistance to education, research, and 
scientific advance, as well as the free 
functioning of the press, radio, and mo¬ 
tion picture, while scrupulously refrain¬ 
ing from repression, surveillance, or dic¬ 
tation in the educational and cultural 
affairs of any country. 


Twelfth. Encourage the development 
of education which gives support to world 
peace and International cooperation 
through the United Nations and its asso¬ 
ciated agencies. 


Union Responsibility 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Voor- 
Hisl blames Mr. Fairless because he did 
not accept and go along with the Presi¬ 
dent In his statement as to the amount 
of the wage which should be paid to those 
on strike. He forgot to add, however, 
that steel has to pay the wages. Neither 
the President nor the members of the 
fact-finding board pays the added sum 
that the President said should be paid 
as wages. That is a matter of impor¬ 
tance. Can the corporation pay it, make 
needed improvements, replacements, 
carry on research, pay dividends? If not. 
there will be no jobs in that particular 
industry. The goose which lays the 
egg—a job—may just die for want of 
nou rishment—profit. 

Another thing the President also over¬ 
looks is the fact that in the steel strike 
the workers are striking in violation of 
the express terms of a contract they 
signed and for which they asked. What 
is the use of entering into a new contract 
if the union does not regard the terms of 
its present contract which they have put 
in writing? Is it fair for them to promise 
to do one thing today only to have them 
refuse tomorrow? Why not be fair about 
the situation? Of course, there are more 
workers—voters—^than there are employ¬ 
ers, and just a vote seeker should culti¬ 
vate the field which promises the greater 
yield. 

Summary of Social-Security Conference 
Held in Washington, D. C. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW TOBK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, January 28 (.legislative day o/ 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my collegue, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wagner! who is neces¬ 
sarily absent because of Illness, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a summary 
of the proceedings of the Social Security 
Conference held in Washington, D. C. 
by the International Workers Order on 
November 25 and 26,1945. Represented 
at this conference were the general 
lodges of the International Workers Or¬ 
der and 15 nationality group societies. 
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comprising a total memberoliip of ISO,- 

000 . 

There beixig no objection, the sum¬ 
mary was ordered to^be printed in the 
Ricoed, as follows: 

BUMMASY op 80CXAZ.-88CtniXTT CONPlilSIfCI 
Hiao IN WASniNOTON. D. C.. BY TRB iNm- 
NAnoNAL Womens Omm, Novimbbr 2&-26, 
1045 


The IWO Social-Security Conference was 
held to organize and stimulate activities for 
the speedy passage by Congress of the two 
Wagner-MUrray-Dlngeli bills. 8. 1005 (H. R. 
4780) the Rational Health Act. and S. 1060 
(H. R. 8998), the soelBl-seeUrity amendments, 
and related health and security measures 
necessary for establlidiing a rounded-out 
national health and social-security system 
in the United States. 

A fundamental purpose of the conference 
was to emphasize the struggle for health and 
social-security legislation as an integral part 
of the efforts o< the whole labor movement 
in America to attain postwar security for the 
working masses. It set about to link the 
IWO social-security campaign with the fight 
for full employment, wage Increases, and the 
safeguarding of democracy by defeat of the 
reactionary forces which are prennoting dis¬ 
crimination. anti-Semitism, and war poUciea. 

The conference was to serve, also, as the 
*‘opening gun^ of the International Workers 
Order national social-security campaign 
through the mobilization, in Washington. 
O. C., of its leadership from its general lodges 
and 15 nationality group societies assembling 
from New Tork, Chicago. Detroit. Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, Cleveland. Boston. Newark. N. 
J., and the District of Columbia. The IWO 
societies Included; American Russian Frater¬ 
nal Society. Carpatho-Russlan American Mu¬ 
tual Aid Society. Cervantes Society. Croatian 
Benefit Fraternity. Finnish American Mutual 
Aid Society. Garibaldi American Fraternal 
Society. Hellenic American Fraternal Society. 
Hungarian Brotherhood, Jewish Peoples 
Fraternal Order. Polonla Society, Rumanian 
Amerloan Fraternal Society, Serbian Ameri¬ 
can Federation, Slovak Workers Society, and 
the Ukrainian American Fraternal Union. 
The total membership represented In these 
groups is 180,000. Among the hundred dele¬ 
gates were a dozen Negro leaders from the 
principal cities. 

GRBETXNCS 

The conference received greetings from the 
following officials of the Government and 
labor and other organizations: Senator 
Robbbt F. Wagnbe, Senator Jambs E. Mubbat, 
Representative John D. Dingbix. Representa¬ 
tive Adam Clayton Powbll. Jr., A. J. Alt- 
meyer. Chairman Social Security Board of 
the United States; Harry Biidges, president. 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware¬ 
housemen’s Union; Reid Robinson, president. 
Intematicmal Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, dO; Lewis Merrill, presi¬ 
dent. United Office and Professional Work¬ 
ers of America, CIO; Max Tergan. president, 
National Negro Congress and Council on 
African Affairs; Abner Green, executive sec¬ 
retary. American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born; George MansbaU. chairman. 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib¬ 
erties. 

In substance, the greetings from the co¬ 
authors of the Wagner-Murray-Dlngell bills 
emphasized the benefits of the ziew health 
measures and urged immediate actions in the 
congressional committees toward realiaation 
of the Truman health program. Representa¬ 
tive Dinoxll called sharply for defeat of 
the medical reactionartee Impeding the bills. 
Oongresunan Powbll and the labor and oivic 
leaders strsa i e d the all-inclusive needs of 
the people for legislation promoting health, 
full employment, fair employment practices. 


equality, abolition of poll taxes and Jim 
Crow, and the extension and enlargement of 
social security benefits. 

SPXAKXBS 

A representative group of speakers ad¬ 
dressed the Sunday afternoon session which 
was chaired by John E. Middleton. XWO gen¬ 
eral vice president. These included: Max 
Bedacht, general secretary, IWO; Dr. Milton 
I. Roemer, of the United States Public Health 
Service, representing the Physicians Forum, 
Washington. D. C.. chapten Dr. Paul B. COr- 
nely. head of the department of bacteriology 
and public health of the School of Medicine 
of Howard University; Rev. Francis W. Mc- 
Peek, chairman of the legislative committee 
of council for social action, Congregational 
Christian Church; Lincoln Fairly, director 
of Washington division of the research de¬ 
partment, United Automobile Workers of 
America, CIO; and Sam Mllgrom. director 
of organization. IWO. 

owBar or aobrbbsxs 

Mr. Bedacht pointed out generally the 
health needs of the Nation and the tlmell- 
nean of President Truman’s five-point health 
program presented to Congress on Novem¬ 
ber 19. 1946. He outlined the special respon¬ 
sibility of the IWG—as a labor fraternal or¬ 
ganization devoted to social security for its 
members and the Nation—in the broad cam¬ 
paign of labor and all progressive groups for 
the adoption of tlie Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills. Declaring that passage of this legisla¬ 
tion would eniich the functions of fraternal 
societies, Mr. Bedacht emphasized that the 
winning of health and social security objec¬ 
tives would strengthen the fight against fas¬ 
cism. Dr. Roemer. representing the Physis 
clans Forum of Washington, D. C.. defined 
the health needs of the American people in 
relation to the proposed expansion of na¬ 
tional health services. Dr. Comely presented 
special aspects of the health problems of the 
Negro people which, he said, were a more 
acute aspect of America's health problems as 
a whole. He marshaled a convincing array 
of facts of health conditions and needs of 
Negro Americana in terms of benefits to be 
derived from S. 1606. Rev. MePeek discussed 
the churches’ stake in the health program, 
declaring that Christian creed supported 
health advancement and that the chtzrch 
could be relied upon to aid to attain it. Lin¬ 
coln Fairly, of the CIO, stressed the need of 
labor unity in overcoming resistance to health 
and social-security legislation, and warned 
against underestimating both the opposition 
and the people's strength. Mr. Mllgrom re¬ 
viewed the significant aspects of the struggle 
for social security legislation, emphasized the 
role of the communities in organization and 
mobilization for the two bills—especially the 
nationality group communities—and dealt 
with practical problems in developing an ef¬ 
fective campal^ nationally. 

CONFBBSNCB ACTION 

During the evening session, delegates re¬ 
ported plans and activities in their lodges 
and communities; discussed and adopted a 
main resolution outlining the policies and 
organization of the IWO national health knd 
social security campaign; sent telegrams to 
President Truman, Senators Wagnbr and 
Mxjebat. and Representative Dxmoeu. express¬ 
ing support of their proposals for health leg¬ 
islation; and also sent a telegram to R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Auto Work¬ 
ers of America, CIO, pledging full support 
of the striking UAW workers whose victory 
'*wlll be a victory not only for the member¬ 
ship of yofur union, but also a big stride for¬ 
ward In winning economic sectirity for an of 
the people.'* 

Other decisions of the oonlerenee toward 
the projection of a inazi campaign Inoluded 
tbe issnanoe jof a petition for the ooUcotloa 
of 1,000,000 names of American citizens sup¬ 
porting passage of the bills; the mass-scale 


distribution of a pamphlet on the health 
needs of the Nation; the issuance of other 
educational materials in English and various 
languages; the raising of a ia5«000 social 
security campaign fund for literature, 
posters, use at radio, lecture tours, forums, 
films, and other educational and propaganda 
mediums; the organization of meetings, mam 
rallies, seminars, oouferences on n^ghhor- 
hood, community, city, and State scale; tbe 
development, in cooperation with labor 
unions, fraternal groups, and other organiza¬ 
tions. of a national center lor the coordina¬ 
tion of the growing mass campaign for social 
security and health legtolation. The months 
of January and February 1946 were desig¬ 
nated as a special period for tbe holding of 
educational meetings of the IWO member¬ 
ship and people In the communities It was 
decided to place special emphasis upon action 
for the National Health Act, 8. 1606, and to 
urge city councils in the pi’inolpal cities to 
pass resolutions memoriaUzing Congress to 
act favorably on the bill; and. finally, to 
circulate collection Hats and use other effec¬ 
tive means to establish the $25,000 fund. 


Rapido Rhrcr InvetlifaliM 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Thirty- 
sixth Division, a Texas National Guard 
division, has a great record of service 
during World War II. Its men and offi¬ 
cers conducted themselves in such a 
manner as to reflect credit upon the 
military services of this country. They 
have won the title "Brave Men," and 
America shall always be grateful for their 
service. 

They have recently assembled in con¬ 
vention at Brownwood, Tex., and adopted 
a resolution, a copy of which I am in¬ 
serting as part of this statement. 

I shall not comment upon this matter 
at this time, Mr. Speaker, but I desire 
to include a copy of a letter I addressed 
to the chaii’man of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and to say that in re¬ 
sponse to this the chairman has assured 
me that as quickly as the petition comes 
properly before him it wtU be referred 
to the whole committee for discussion. 

Without regard to the merits of the 
matter. Mr. Speaker. I must say that i 
know the men and oflicers of the Thirty, 
sixth Division, and I am sure that only 
the deepest sense of responsibility 
prompted them to suggest this action, 
which is most unusual. 

The resolution and letter follows: 

This is the eve of the second azmlveraary 
of the eroaslng of the Rapido River, a mili¬ 
tary undertaking that will go down In history 
as one of the ooloesal blunders of the Second 
World War. 

The One Hundred and Forty-first and One 
Hundred and Forty-third Infantry Regimen¬ 
tal Ck>mbat Teams caught the brunt of this 
holocaust. Rvery man connected with this 
undertaking knew it was doomed to failure 
because it was an impotstble situation. The< 
Rapido River was the main line of resistance. 
The German elements opposing the division 
had every foot of ground covered with fire. 
The high ground was all held by Germans, 
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and obBervation was perfect for them In di¬ 
recting the artlUery nre. Patrols had re¬ 
ported that those enemy positions were 
strongly held, that the area was heavily 
mined on both sides of the river, and the 
German positions were wired and strongly 
fortified, and that the crossing was not tena¬ 
ble. 

Notwithstanding this Information (which 
was In the possession of the Fifth Army com¬ 
mander). contrary to the repeated recom¬ 
mendations of the subordinate commanders. 
Qen. Mark W. Clark ordered the crossings of 
the Rapido at several points. 

The results of this blunder nre well known. 
The crossings were made under the most ad¬ 
verse conditions and required 3 nights to get 
elements of the two combat teams across. 
At daylight the Germans shot the bridges out 
behind the Thirty-Sixth Division troopf and 
began a methodical destruction of our troops. 
The division suffered heavy casualties* 
amounting to 2,900 men. 

It was such a colossal failure that one of 
the regimental commanders commented as 
follows: “The river was strongly defended by 
a German force superior in numbers to our 
attacking force. The first attack was made 
at night and was not successful. On the 
night before, the British attack of the south 
had failed. The last attack by my regiment 
was made in daylight and was more decisively 
unsuccessPal than the first. Losses from at¬ 
tacks of this sort are tremendous in man¬ 
power and material, and have a devastating, 
demoralizing effect upon those few troepa 
who survive them, (^cers and men lost in 
the Rapido River crossing cannot be re¬ 
placed and the combat efficiency of a regi¬ 
ment la destroyed”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the men of the Thirty- 
sixth Division Association in convention as¬ 
sembled at Brownwood. Tex., petition the 
Congress of the United StatCvS to investigate 
the Rapido River fiasco and take the neces¬ 
sary steps to correct a military system that 
will permit an inefficient and inexperienced 
officer, such as Gen. Mark W. Clark, in a high 
command to destroy the young manhood of 
this cotmtry and to prevent future soldiers 
being sacrificed wastefully and uselessly. 

January 21, 1946. 

Hon. Andrew J. May, 

Chairman, Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: You no doubt have 
observed in the press of yesterday that former 
members of the Thirty-sixth Division, a Texas 
National Guard unit, have, by resolution, re¬ 
quested a congressional Investigation of the 
Rapido River operation during the Italian 
campaign of 1944. 

Many American lives were lost In this op¬ 
eration and 1 know from personal contact 
with many men and officers of this organiza¬ 
tion that considerable bitterness was aroused 
over the resulting casualties. 

I do not believe that the Congress Is tech¬ 
nically equipped to make an Investigation 
of this nature. I do believe, however, that 
a board appointed by the War Department of 
trained officers, preferably retired, could well 
make an Intelligent Inquiry into the matter. 

Great responsibility rests upon the shoul¬ 
ders of commanders as the lives of American 
youth are precious and should never be'need¬ 
lessly expended. If mistakes have been made* 
it is well for experts to study them and for 
the War Department to use every effort to see 
that they never occur again. 

I believe it is the responsibility of your 
committee to request the War Department to 
appoint a board of impartial and qualified 
officers to make a full investigation of this 
matter. 

Respectfully yours. 


The Steel Indattry and America’s 
Economy 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CAuroxNu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mrs, DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, use by the steel industry of its 
gigantic power to be the bottleneck of 
America’s economy is a very dangerous 
threat both to our economic and to our 
political life. 

The industry should understand that 
it is inviting widespread proposals not 
ortly for Government operation of Gov¬ 
ernment-owned steel-making facUites. 
but for nationalization of the steel in¬ 
dustry. 

No industry so strategically placed can 
expect to use its enormous power care¬ 
lessly or arbitrarily and not reap the 
consequences. 

In the face of the concerted refusal of 
the steel industry to bargain in good 
faith, the President of the United States 
has in the Government-owned steel¬ 
making facilities one of the strongest 
ihstruments for securing from the steel 
industry agreement to his recommenda¬ 
tions of an increase of 18 V 2 cents an hour 
for the steelworkers. And he has in 
Henry J. Kaiser a man who can operate 
these facilities. Above all he has in Mr. 
Kaiser a man who has demonstrated his 
Industrial statesmanship by his agree¬ 
ments to accept the President’s recom¬ 
mendation in steel, and the findings of 
the President’s fact-finding board for the 
General Motors Corp. and the auto 
workers. Last Tuesday, January 22, at 
the Department of Labor, Mr. A. W. 
Robertson, president of Westinghouse, 
admitted to reporters that United States 
Steel. General Motors, General Electric, 
and Westinghouse had met in New York 
the week before, as reported in the Wash¬ 
ington Post January 23. as follows: 

In a surprise move, the Labor Department 
took action yesterday in the strike of 200,000 
workers who have walked out of the country’s 
three biggest electrical manufacturing plants. 
The CIO United Electrical Workers and the 
General Electric and Westinghouse companies 
agreed to a proposal of Sohwellenbach to sit 
in on mediation conferences. 

The meeting began yesterday, with Arthur 
S. Meyer, New York State Mediation Board 
chairman, and William H. Davis, former 
Chairman of the National War Labor Board* 
as mediators. They adjourned with plans 
for reconvening tomorrow in Meyer’s office 
In New York. 

Neither the two mediators nor the dis¬ 
putants, including two top officers of the 
union, and C. E. WUson, OE president, and 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of the Westing¬ 
house directors' board, would comment on 
what transpired. 

RoberUon, however, held a press confer* 
ence later In the day and was questioned 
by reporters whether there was an poasibUlty 
of settling the electrioal Industry strike prior 


to a wage pattern being set In Steel or In 
General Motors. 

WOfTLO OST^SXRXOUS STUDY 

Robertson said a settlement could be made 
provided a reasonable basis were found. He 
admitted, however, that If a wage pattern 
were set in the GM or steel cases *'we would 
have to give It eerious consideration and 
would be profoundly affected, and I believe 
we would be forced to be governed by It.” 

Pressed on how he could reconoUe the two 
statements. Robertson laughingly conceded 
to a reporter that the "reasonable basis” 
would have to be a lower one than the 18^ 
cents proposed by President Truman for steel 
workers,, or the 19^4 cents recommended by 
the fact-finding board in the QM case. 

Robertson was asked for information on 
an Industrial conspiracy which Philip Mur¬ 
ray. CIO head, has alleged to exist. He also 
was asked if there had been meetings last 
week among top executives of the steel, QM, 
GE. and Westinghouse companies. 

NOT PRESENT AT MBETXNO 

Robertson admitted there had been a meet¬ 
ing. but said he had not attended it. and 
insisted that there had been no Joint dle- 
cussion of the CIO wage drive. He said 
meetings of industrial concerns and their 
leaders were common affairs, but declared 
categorically that no meeting had discussed 
Westlnghouse's wage rates. He also denied 
knowledge of any general strategy meeting 
by industry, 

Mr. Robertson denied that wages had 
Ford, and Chrysler. And the four com¬ 
panies are still refusing to consider set¬ 
tlements at the level agreed to by Kaiser, 
Ford, and Chrysler. Ant’ the four com¬ 
panies named by Mr. Robertson, who 
have refused to bargain in good faith, are 
America’s largest manufacturing cor¬ 
porations. The United States Steel Corp. 
holds the key to making effective this 
concerted refusal by these grea. compa¬ 
nies or it can unlock the entire jam 
throughout American industry created 
by the present shut-down of the steel 
industry. 

The refusal by the steel industry to ac¬ 
cept the President’s recommendations 
has started a creepinc paralysis in our 
economy. The steel industry is the fly¬ 
wheel of our economy. If it can be kept 
rolling at its highest efficiency, every 
community throughout America reflects 
its prosperity. 

Stop the steel mills and you soon stop 
the circulation of goods of almost every 
kind. Mr. J. P. Morgan understood this 
in 1900 when he put together the United 
States Steel Corp. And the American 
Iron and Steel Institute understands it 
today. 

The settlements agreed upon last Sat¬ 
urday between Chrysler, Ford, and the 
automobile workers are very welcome 
news. They are especially welcome be¬ 
cause Ford at least has said this settle¬ 
ment will not be based upon a demand 
for further price increases. They show 
that collective bargaining can work 
where there is genuine good faith on the 
part of management as well as the 
unions. 

But these settlements will not enable 
Ford and Chrysler to continue opera¬ 
tions. For that they need steel. 
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Letter hi Oppesitien to Uii*Aiiiericaa 
Actintiet of the Hoiiie Comnittee oo 
UiifAmerican Acthritief 

EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF IfEW Tone 

IN TBS ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» January 2i, 1946 

Mr. CELLBR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following letter 
in opposition to un-American activities 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities; 

January 26,1946. 

We, the undersigned, feel called upon to 
protest the arbitrary, un-American, and 
illegal methods by which the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities is attempt¬ 
ing to destroy the work of the Joint Anti- 
Ptecist Refugee Committee in bringing re- 
Uef to Spanish Republican refugees. We 
speak as a group of citi 2 sens most of whom 
have no connection whatever with the com¬ 
mittee under attack. The following events 
explain our alarm: 

1. December l: Ernie Adamson, counsel to 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ¬ 
ities, asked the President’s War Relief Con- 
tnfl Board to revoke the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee’s license. 

2. December 8: The Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee received a letter from &Cr. 
Adamson saying ha part, ”In the Interest of 
saving time, X suggest that you permit one of 
our investigators to make a preliminary 
investigation of your organisation to deter¬ 
mine whether or not this committee is inter¬ 
ested in your organisation.” 

3. December 10: The Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee received a subpena to 
produce ”all books and records.” 

As the Nation said in an editorial on this 
chronology on January 19: “Thus, after try¬ 
ing to execute a death sentence on an organi¬ 
sation whose work for the relief of Franco’s 
victims is a matter of public record, the Un- 
American Committee now wishes to launch a 
fishing expedition in the hope of finding 
something that looks like evidence to back 
the verdict it has already reached.” 

The House committee’s contempt citation 
against Miss Bryan for failing to produce the 
thousands of documents requested was of a 
piece with the preceding pattern. Miss Bryan 
came before the comi^ttee prepared to an¬ 
swer all questions on the activities of her 
organization. She was given no opportunity 
to answer any questions. She was denied 
the right to consult with counsel during the 
hearing. She was given no chance to ei^in 
that to comply with the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities’ request for ”all 
books and records” would have been to stop 
the work of her organisation. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
Is licensed by the President’s War Relief Con¬ 
trol Board. Its license specifically limits it 
to relief activities and prohibits propaganda 
activities. It renders regular trimonthly re¬ 
ports to the Board. Had the committee been 
engaged in propaganda activities, its license 
would have been revoked. 

We urge you as a guardian of American 
democracy to vote against any resolution 
oitlng Miss Bryan for contempt of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

QuxNTiN Reynolds. 

Freda Kisckwsy. 

Robert W. Kbnnt. 

Bishop EDWABD L. PAB80N8. 

Gael Sandeueg. 

Rev. Dr. David db Sola Pool. 


A Plan for America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE E.0UTLAND 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, 1 would like to 
Include a most admirable article by the 
Honorable James E. Murray, Senator 
from Montana. In the January 21, 1946, 
issue of the New Republic: 

A Plan for America 
(B y Senator James S. Mureat) 

Since January 1944, when the full em¬ 
ployment bUl was introduced into Congress, 
its sponsors have been asked repeatedly just 
what sort of program would be necessary to 
carry out the objectives of the measure and 
provide sustained full emplo 3 rment in a free 
America. 

I have usually answered this question by 
pointing out that the bill commits the Fed¬ 
eral Government to maintain full employ¬ 
ment by every appropriate means and es¬ 
tablishes eaecutlve and congressional ma¬ 
chinery for developing the specific details 
of a full-employment program. 1 have al¬ 
ways maintained that under the bill there 
coald be many alternative types of full-em¬ 
ployment programs, depending upon the eco¬ 
nomic situation at any given time and upon 
the varying Judgment of Congress. 

The full employment bill Is now in the 
hands of the ABnate-House conference com¬ 
mittee. We shall soon know whether an 
adequate bill will be passed, or misconceived. 
Ineffective and unworkable legislation which 
would serve only to confuse the issue. It 
would be most unfortunate for our country 
in the days ahead if this legislation were 
wrecked by the bias and ill will of men 
who are more interested in blocking sound, 
progressive government than they are in full 
emplojrment. If, however, we can have en¬ 
acted a carefully worked-out bill such as the 
Senate version, we shall lay the foundation 
for a program which will help cure the most 
serious defect in our economic system: Re¬ 
current mass unemplojrment. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A FULL-EMPLOYBIENT 
PBOORAM 

Accordingly, I should like at this time to 
state my personal observations on the re¬ 
quirements of such a program, in the hope 
that they will help stimulate constructive 
thought and discussion on this all-important 
subject. These observations are based upon 
many conferences and discussions with econ¬ 
omists, businessmen. Members of Congress, 
and public-spirited citizens who are seeking 
to avoid another major depression. They 
are also based upon a careful review of pres¬ 
ent Federal policies and pending legislative 
proposals. 

Before discussing specific fields of action. X 
should like to suggest five bench marks by 
which, in my opinion, any full employment 
program must he Judged. 

First. The program must face up to the 
question of how far we are to push toward a 
better distribution of national income, as 
contrasted with the use of Federal deficits 
to compensate for maldistribution of national 
income. Neither approach is easy. Improved 
distribution of Income means a clash with 
dominant vested interests. Federal deficits 
mean a collision with those who regard a 
balanced Federal budget as more important 
than a balanced national economy. 


The only realistic policy is to place major 
emphasis upon obtaining a better distribu¬ 
tion of income. This means central empha¬ 
sis on all Government policies and functions 
that affect wages. It means vigorous and 
forthright attack on monopolistic prices. It 
means driving toward a tax sjrstem designed 
to increase consumption and thereby speed 
up production. It means that public works 
and public services should be approached pri¬ 
marily on the basis of meeting public needs 
rather than as compensatory devices for 
coping with economic fiuctuations. 

To the extent that this effort to Improve 
the distribution of income may be unsuc¬ 
cessful. we must deal with the deficits in 
purchasing power through proper Govern¬ 
ment-spending programs—^if full employ¬ 
ment is to be maintained. But in so doing 
we must make it unmistakably clear that the 
responsibility for Federal deficits rests with 
those who oppose a fundamental attack on 
our basic economic ills. It is those who sup¬ 
port monopoly and special privilege and 
stand in the way of Improved policies on 
wages, prices, taxes, and public expenditures 
who are responsible for making it necessary 
to use deficit expenditures as a means of 
maintaining employment. 

aeoond. The objective of full employment 
must be integrated with these other basic ob¬ 
jectives of national policy: a rising standard 
ot living, the preservation and strengthening 
of civil liberties and personal freedom, and 
the maintenance of friendly economic and 
political relations with the rest of the world. 

Third. It must be a long-range program. 
A short-range approach can lead only to a 
series of Improvisations based upon one 
emergency after another. 

Fourth. The program must be truly com¬ 
prehensive. No handful of measures by them¬ 
selves, no matter how Important, is sufficient 
to give us full employment. It is essential 
that all the Innumerable fields of action af¬ 
fecting employment and production be en- 
compaaBed within the program. 

Fifth. The program must consist of much 
more than a number of disconnected policies. 
Too often one arm of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment knows not what the other arm doeth— 
as is particularly true with respect to ex¬ 
penditure programs, on the one hand, and 
regulatory activities on the other. All of the 
Oovemment’s Innumerable activities should 
fit together within a general framework and 
add up to a total level of economic activity 
that assures remunerative emplo3nnent op¬ 
portunities for all who are willing and able 
to work. 

SPECIFIC FIBLDB OF ACTION 

In listing some of the important fields in 
which decisive action Is essential, I shall try 
to cover the Government’s present activities, 
pending proposals that deserve support, and 
the need for new proposals to help meet our 
country’s problems. 

Business and finance: The Government’s 
present activities with respect to business 
and finance are little more than vestlgal re¬ 
mains of programs designed to cope with the 
economic problems of bygone days—the days 
of trust-busting, of depression and relief, of 
mohllizatlon for war. ’They bear little re¬ 
semblance to the kind of program needed to 
meet the problems of today or tomorrow. 

On the vital question of monopolistic con¬ 
trol we must develop a two-sided approach. 
On the one hand, bur antitrust activities 
must be strengthened. In this connection 
the final report of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee is particularly per¬ 
tinent. The TNEC unanimous recommended 
more adequate funds for the Antitrust Divi¬ 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission, 
legislation against patent monopolies, regis¬ 
tration of trade associations, control of cor¬ 
porate mergers, more stringent civil penalties 
for the violation of the antitrust laws, and 
authority for the Federal Trade Commission 
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to serve as master In chancery in antitrust 
proceedings. Although these recommenda* 
tlons were made almost 6 years ago, none of 
them has been carried into effect. On the 
other hand. In all cases where It Is Impossible 
to prevent monopolistic practices and re¬ 
straints of trade, we must develop methods 
of public control that will adequately protect 
the public interest. 

We must promote the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy and. In general, stimulate re¬ 
search and technological development. 

We must eliminate discriminatory freight 
rates, promote the industrial development of 
the under-developed areas of our country, 
and help spread our population over the 
thinly settled areas. 

We must liberalize the lending operations 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and establish a banking and credit structure 
that will really help small business and all 
truly competitive enterprises. 

We must provide more direct incentives 
for the utilization of Government plants by 
small Independent, business enterprises, and 
under no circumstances allow such plants to 
be disposed of to an unregulated private 
monopoly 

During the war, all attempts to establish 
a coordinated Government procurement sys¬ 
tem under civilian control were frustrated by 
Army and Navy claims that any change In 
the procurement set-up would Impede the 
war effort. Since peacetime procurement 
will still have an Important effect on our 
postwar economy, we much achieve the com¬ 
plete coordination, under civilian control, of 
the activities of all Government purchasing 
agencies. 

Labor and working conditions: In the field 
of labor and working conditions, the essen¬ 
tial task is to defend labor's right to bargain 
collectively and to Ltrike. Compulsory ar¬ 
bitration or Government wage-fixing should 
be avoided, since they do not compart with 
our democratic system. 

At the same time, the Government mdst 
clearly recognize the need for Increases In 
purchasing power If our capacity to consume 
Is to catch up with—and keep In line with— 
our capacity to produce. All facts relevant 
to wage disputes should be collected and 
anal; zsd on a cun'ent basis—not merely when 
a strike situation develops. 

In addition. It is essential to press for¬ 
ward to obtain approval of pending legisla¬ 
tion to Improve the minimum-wage and 
Government-salary structure, prevent dis¬ 
crimination in employment or in wages, and 
improve our facilities for conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration. We should obtain ac¬ 
tion on the long-postponed study of annual 
wage systems, and the long-delayed reorgani¬ 
zation and strengthening of the Department 
of Labor. Finally, another attempt should 
be made to obtain enactment of legislation 
to outlaw oppressive labor practices, as pro¬ 
posed oy the La Follette Civil Liberties Com¬ 
mittee, and as passed by the Senate in 1940. 

Agriculture: The Government, as yet. has 
no postwar program to offer the American 
farmer. Its present activities In agriculture 
are based upon a wartime expansion pro¬ 
gram now In the process of liquidation and a 
prewar program aimed at restricting farm 
production and adjusting American agricul¬ 
ture to the exigencies of world depression. 

To have full employment we must develop 
an agricultural program aimed at the main¬ 
tenance of farm Income: support for farm 
prices should be subordinated to this objec¬ 
tive. This calls for regional and commodity 
programs for the Improvement of the present 
use of agricultural resources—along the lines 
of the cotton conversion program currently 
proposed by thv; Department of Agriculture. 
It also calls for crop Insurance, assistance 
both for farm purchase and tenant farming, 
greatly expanded public works and public 
services In all agricultural areas, and a 
United Nations program to use unabsorbed 


farm production In raising nutritional stand¬ 
ards throughout the world. 

Construction and capital Investment: At 
present, much worth-while activity la in proc¬ 
ess with respect to roads, airports, and flood 
control, and action can soon be expected on 
a program of hospital construction. But 
these activities, excellent as they are, need 
amplification. 

The pending proposals on the Missouri 
Valley Authority, the Bt. Lawrence Water¬ 
way, and the Columbia River Authority open 
up many new frontiers for enterprise and 
expansion. They should be supplemented 
with similar proposals for other areas. 

In tl^e field of housing, the pending gen¬ 
eral housing legislation proposed by Senators 
Wagner, EllXndzr, and Taft represents a his¬ 
toric and statesmanlike approach to one of 
the most Important problems of our time. 
With an expansion of the public-housing 
features and a further liberalization of the 
FHA provisions, this legislation would serve 
to meet America's total need for housing of 
all types. 

. Above all. we need a coordinated approach 
to the problem of stabilizing construction 
and capital Investment. This would call for 
the formulation of long-range and short- 
range estimates of the need for capital in¬ 
vestment of all types, advance planning of all 
Federal construction and cooperation with 
fitates, local governments and private enter¬ 
prise in planning non-Federal capital invest¬ 
ment. My construction-industnr bill, de¬ 
veloped as a result of hearings before the 
Senate Small Business Committee and cur¬ 
rently being revised on the basis of discus¬ 
sion With experts in the field, is aimed at 
this objective. 

Social services and welfare: The existing 
social-security program is out of date. Cover¬ 
age should be extended to Include the many 
groups that are now excluded. The old-age 
and survivors' Insurance should guarantee an 
adequate Income for the aged. We need sub¬ 
stantial liberalization and broadening of un¬ 
employment compensation and public assist¬ 
ance. We need a real health program, as pro¬ 
posed in the new Wagner-Murray-Dingel bill. 

In the field of education current proposals 
for Federal aid are too narrow in concept. 
We need a long-range program ot Federal aid 
to equalize and expand educational oppor¬ 
tunities at all levels and to include programs 
for handicapped children, youth work, voca¬ 
tional education, physical fitness, school 
lunches, libraries, community centers, sum¬ 
mer camps. nonmUltary education in the 
armed services, and the expansion of educa¬ 
tional buildings and equipment. 

Finally the Federal Security Agency should 
be converted into a Department of Welfare 
and Security under the direction of a Cabinet 
officer. 

Foreign economic relations; The American 
economy Is merely one unit—though perhaps 
the most important one—in the world econ¬ 
omy. During the past year we have made 
considerable progress with respect to Inter¬ 
national currency stabilization, loans and 
relief and rehabilitation. But we have not 
yet formulated a clear-cut policy of assisting 
In the economic development of underde¬ 
veloped areas of the world, which represent 
the great potential markets for our prod¬ 
ucts. Our program on the reduction of 
tariffs and the negotiation of trade agree¬ 
ments must be supplemented by a realistic 
approach to the problem of those domestic 
industries that will necessarily be curtailed 
by the liberalization of trade among nations. 

Above all, we must transcend the narrow 
approach to foreign trade in terms of mere 
trade barriers. The key factor in the ex¬ 
change of goods and services among nations 
is the consuming power of each country— 
and this depends upon the levels of em¬ 
ployment and income. The currently pro¬ 
jected world trade conference must include 
not only the problem of trade barriers^ but 


that of fuU-mployment policy. I^h of tbe 
United KatloM should agree to maintain full 
employment within Its own borders in a 
manner consistent with its own traditions, 
and without resort to the exportation of 
unemployment. 

Taxation and fiscal policy: The present 
trend of tax policy is toward the stimula¬ 
tion of an uncontrolled and short-lived boom 
in business investment. As part of a full 
employment program, we need tax legisla¬ 
tion that: (a) Is directed at Increasing con¬ 
sumption: (b) sets forth basic long-range 
policies, rather than being limited to the 
next fiscal year: and (c) is phrased in terms 
that any intelligent layman can understand. 
In drafting such legislation, careful con¬ 
sideration must be given to taxation of un¬ 
distributed corporate profits, the elimination 
or tax-exempt securities, an all-out campaign 
against the large tax evaders, special con¬ 
cessions for independent small business en¬ 
terprise and the financing of our social se¬ 
curity system through the regular tax struc¬ 
ture rather than the regressive pay-roll and 
wage tax. 

In recent years there has been increasing 
acceptance of the idea that fiscal policy 
shou'd be used to help Iron out the fluctua¬ 
tions In the business cycle and that a bal¬ 
anced budget cannot be hoped for except 
over a reasonable period of years. How¬ 
ever. we still have a long way to go in 
educating the people to the fact that a bal¬ 
ance between our capacity to produce and 
our capacity to consume Is far more impor¬ 
tant than any balance between Federal jcx- 
pendltures and Federal revenues. In fact, a 
long-range balance in the Federal budget can 
be obtained only if: (a) We have sustained 
full employment based upon a greatly im¬ 
proved distribution of the national Income; 
(b) we set a period of years that is long 
enough to embrace both the up-swing and 
down-swing In business Investment: and (c) 
we have a long-range economic program to 
cover this entire period. 

With service on the national debt such an 
Important part of the economic picture, the 
interest rate at which the Government bor¬ 
rows its money should be reduced. It will 
not be enough to maintain low interest rates 
in general. Methods can be developed of 
borrowing through the Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem at little or no net cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Finally, a special commission should be 
establUilied to try to obtain coordination 
between the Government's fiscal policy and 
that of our States and local governments. 

Government organization: It has often 
been said that Congress is a body without 
a head. It might be added. I presume, that 
the executive branch is a head without an 
adequate brain. Both branches need funda¬ 
mental reorganization. 

In the near future the Ia Follette Com¬ 
mittee on the Organization of Congress will 
submit its report. This should be the signal 
for aggressive action to rejuvenate the organs 
of party leadership in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, establish a coordinated 
pattern of committee action, and provide 
additional staff assistance both to the com¬ 
mittees and Members of Congress. 

Without waiting for any formal reorgani¬ 
zation, however, It is essential that each 
House be asked to debate and vote upon a 
joint resolution expressing accept..nce, modi¬ 
fication, or rejection of the general program 
submitted to Congress by the President at 
the beginning of every session. Only in this 
way can Members of Congress be Impelled 
to come to grips with the problems of our 
economy as a whole. 

In the executive branch there has recently 
been a healthy trend toward Increasing de¬ 
partmental responsibilities. This should be 
accelerated by reexamining the status of the 
so-called independent commissions. The ex¬ 
ecutive branch can have no consistent and 
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rartfuUf planned eeonomtc program if aueh 
eommtiaione remain a law unto themielTes 
and oonititute a fourth branch of the Federal 
Oorernment. 

We muct be partleularly wary of any at¬ 
tempts to put Federal funds'or Federal power 
Into the handi of special InterefTts—as pro¬ 
posed In the May-Johnson bill on atomlo 
energy, one of the pending research bills, 
and the hospital-construction bill recently 
passed by the Seziate. 

Above all, we must establish within the 
eaeoutive branch a realistic approach to eco¬ 
nomic planning. Planning bodies, set off 
in an ivory tower, apart from the main stream 
of decision and action, should be avoided. 
The develc^iment of a full-employment pro¬ 
gram must be the direct responsibility of 
the President; the staff work must be done 
in the Executive Office of the President and 
be closely associated with the planning of 
agency budgets. In order to decentralize 
the operation, planning offices should be es¬ 
tablished in all the departments and agen¬ 
cies. A formal structure of interdepart¬ 
mental committees should be used to help 
develop programs that cut across agency 
lines. 

TZXS TASK AHSAD 

Since our task today is to make a new and 
fresh approach to America's problems, it is 
only natural that major emphasis be given 
to legislation. Only when our new legisla- 
tlbn is adopted can the emphasis shift more 
toward the development of sound adminis¬ 
trative policies. 

While there are many legislative proposals 
now pending before Congress which can serve 
as essential elements in a full-employment 
program, there is still a broad area of legis¬ 
lative action for full employment in which 
no adequate bills have been presented to the 
Seventy-ninth Congrees. Here are but a few 
of the fields in which new legislation is 
needed: Monopoly and competition, freight 
rates, loans to business, Oovernment procure¬ 
ment, elimination .of oppressive labor prac¬ 
tices, basic agricultural policy, river-valley 
development, aid to education, veterans' 
benefits, a department of welfare and se- 
ourity, economic statistics, tax policy, and 
congressional reorganization. 

Of course, there are some who point to the 
black record of the first session of this Con¬ 
gress and throw up their hands in despair. 
Tiook at what has happened to the Presi¬ 
dent's recommendations in his September 
message to Congress " they say. "If we can't 
get congressional approval for Improved un- 
emplojrment compensation, a permanent 
FEBPC, and a Mlssoiirl Valley Authority, why 
worry about thinking up additional proposals 
to be btnried in committee or defeated on the 
floor?" 

The answer to this question la manyfold. 

We need a truly comprehensive program if 
the support of independent businessmen, 
pr ofessional peoffie, farmers, labor, and all 
thoughtful citizens is to be enlisted in the 
campaign for full employment. We need a 
truly complete program if we are really to 
plan ahead to meet the needs of our vast 
and complex economy—instead of having to 
ring an intellectual fire alarm whenever a 
new crisis develops. We need a program as 
broad as a party platform If the Issues In¬ 
volved In the fight for fun emplosrment are 
to be broiight to the people at every election. 
If we are to oppose effectively those reaction¬ 
ary forces in America which are opposed to 
mu employment, we must learn the strategy 
of total warfare and campaign on many 
fronts at the same time. Above all, our full- 
employment program must not be limited to 
what political strategists predict wiU be ac¬ 
ceptable to the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Never before in the history of our country 
has there been an articulate drive to main¬ 
tain employment opportunities for all who 
"are wUllng and able to work—as distin¬ 
guished from merely trying to provide relief 


In time of depression. There is still a vast 
need for public education on all the issues 
that are involved. There Is a great war to 
be won <the war against depression and pov¬ 
erty. If we are to win It, we must not be 
afraid of losing some of the battles. The 
fight for fuU employment has just begim. 


Letter to Secretary of War Emphasiziiig 
Danger of Am^can Soldiert Being 
Embroiled in British India Politics 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NIW TOME 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following letter 
to Secretary of War emphasizing danger 
of American soldiers being embroiled in 
British India politics; 

January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Robsrt P. Patterson, 

Secretary o/ War, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dxar Mb. Secrciary: Maj. Qen. Edward 
F. Wltaell has Indicated that the number 
of American troops remaining in the Indla- 
Burma theater has been reduced to 66,000 
as of January 1. 1046. and that this strength 
will be further reduced to 4.000 troops by 
July 1, 1946, and that all of these soldiers 
wUl be engaged in guarding stirplus property 
or in providing services and supplies for 
those who are so doing. 

All these soldiers have been given specific 
Instructions not to become involved in In¬ 
ternal controversies, but their very presence 
there during these parlous times is bound 
to involve them in great difflcultles. 

The independence movement In India is 
growing stronger and stronger. Each day the 
bitterness against the British Raj and its 
rulers is being emphasized and underscored 
by political disturbances, particularly where 
elections are being beld or are about to be 
held. Elections for five provincial legisla¬ 
tures will take place during this month and 
the results will be known some time early 
In February, while the elections to the other 
six provinces will take place during the 
months of February and March and the re¬ 
sults will be known in April. 

It is the unanimous opinion of those in 
the position to know that if the British 
do not make a new settlement In India 
whereby their power is transferred to the 
chosen representatives of India, there will 
he widespread disorders all over India. If 
Britain continues her rule In India, on one 
pretext or another, the resentment against 
the British will result in intense civil strife 
and violence. When these widespread dis¬ 
orders break out. the American troops are 
bound to be involved as they were In Cal¬ 
cutta. The Calcutta demonstrations were 
against the British and not against the 
Americans, but mobs do not distinguish the 
British from the American soldiers. 

Danger confronts our American boys. 
They may have to fight back In self-defense 
and use their arms against Indians who are 
fighting for their freedom. The repercus¬ 
sions will be tragic, more so, since they 
could have been prevented by the removal of 
these tro(^. Whether we wish it or not, the 
British will make effective use of our troops. 

I have before me a letter which is a typical 
cme from a GZ stationed in India. Be q>eaks 
of heavy concentration of troops In India 
where the British anticipate real trouble. Be 


says our troops have been issued rifles and 60 
rounds of live ammunition per man. They 
have drill and target practice every Sunday. 
Some of these soldiers say they will accept the 
rifles, but will refuse to shoot down Innocent 
Indians. In all this we find the prevailing 
danger signals of real trouble for our troops 
If they are not removed from that theater. 

These men likewise Inform me that the 
British have not even started any full-stage 
redeplo 3 rment. The British, they say. plan 
to crush any planned revolt and will not hes¬ 
itate to use any American troops for this 
purpose, either directly oi indirectly. 

Our lads ore worth more than any surplus 
property. In my humble estimation, the 
British should be held accountable for this 
surplus property and should be In duty 
bound to guard It. 

Frankly, the excuse of the protection of 
surplus property Is no longer valid for the 
keeping of a single American soldier In India. 
Those boys should be brought home forth¬ 
with, and special ships should be utilized for 
this purpose. 

Very truly yours, 

Emanuel Czllzr. 


Behind the Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHlCAlf 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
millions of dollars being lost by striking 
employees; with industry unable to turn 
out the hundreds of items for which eager 
customers are waiting; with, in fact, the 
whole reconversion program which had 
started out so well and which had made 
such rapid progress stalled, many are 
searching for the real reason back of the 
present labor disputes and strikes. 

Are these strikes due in part to the fact 
that during the war employees worked 
long hours, and, when the conflict was 
over, Just wanted a vacation or a rest? 
Certainly, industry which can make 
neither improvements, extensions, carry 
on research nor make a profit during a 
strike, can gain no advantage through a 
closed plant. 

Was the seed which was then being 
sown and the harvest which would fol¬ 
low accurately described and truthfully 
prophesied in Senate Document No. 14 of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 
compiled under the direction of John L. 
Lewis, then president of the United 
Mine Workers of America? 

In that document appear the following 
statements: 

Imported revolution is knocking at the 
door of the United Mine Workers of America 
and of the American people. The aelzure of 
this union is being attempted aa the first 
step in the realization of a thoroughly or¬ 
ganized program of the agencies and forces 
behind the Communist International at Mos¬ 
cow for the conquest of the Azxierican con¬ 
tinent. 

The overthrow and destruction of this 
Government, with the establishment of an 
absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice 
in governmental affairs, is bsing attempted 
on a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
pTirpose, and with more crafty design than 
at any time In the history of this Nation. 
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Tbe movement Is aimed not only at the 
labor unions but at the entire Industrial, 
social, and political structure of the coun¬ 
try, and with the single aim of eventually 
establishing a Soviet dictatorship In the 
United States. 

In 1930, a committee of the House of 
Representatives, Hamilton Fish, Con¬ 
gressman from New York, chairman, 
made an investigation into the activities 
of the Communists, and filed House Re¬ 
port No. 2r90. which is well worth read¬ 
ing. 

Congressman Pish, on many subse¬ 
quent occasions, pointed to some of the 
activities of the Communists who were 
boring from within. Today, Congress¬ 
man Fish issued a statement which calls 
attention to some of the facts which 
may aid in disclosing one of the reasons 
for the present widespread industrial dis¬ 
putes. His remarks are as follows: 

A Field Day por the Commukistq—A Warn¬ 
ing TO THE Loyal 90 Percent CIO Strikers 

(By Hamilton Fish, Member of Congress 
1920-^4) 

The merits or demerits of the prevailing 
strikes will be presented fully by the man¬ 
agement and by officials of the unions. That 
Is their responsibility to the public, not mine. 
My remarks should not be construed as a 
criticism of the CIO strike situation. They 
are meant as a warning to loyal CIO members 
against the seditious and sinister purposes 
of the Communist agitators within their 
organization. 

I propose to discuss merely one phase of 
the current strikes, the use that will be 
made of them by Communists within and 
without the CIO to incite class hatred, un¬ 
dermine private property and free enter¬ 
prise. and create a revolutionary spirit among 
the workers. I predict that these strikes are 
forerunners of more violent ones to follow 
within the next 4 or 6 years. They are merely 
dress rehearsals for revolutionary strikes that 
will be set in motion as the Communists 
reach out and control more Industrial unions, 
particularly transportation, communication, 
and heavy industries. In this article. I shall 
not name Individuals with communistic rec¬ 
ords, but am prepared to do so If necessary. 

Most of the strikers are loyal and patriotic 
Americans who have a natural and laudable 
desire to better their own economic condi¬ 
tions. As one who believes In collective bar¬ 
gaining and the Inherent right of American 
wage earners to strike. I urge all employees 
who are now on strike or who may go on 
strike In the future to beware of Communist 
propaganda and Red labor leaders who will 
seize this opportunity to spread subversive 
end un-American doctrines among strike 
weary Americans. 

It is well known that Communist agitators 
hold Important positions in certain powerful 
unions now on strike. Tliey are well organ¬ 
ized. well led. articulate, and motivated by 
fanatical frenzy. They have been and still 
are Infiltrating Into all Industrial unions 
that will have them. 

The modern-day Communists are not to 
be envisioned as long-haired radicals or 
heavy-hearded revolutionists plotting behind 
bolted doors In some dark and secluded cel¬ 
lar. Nor are they to be regarded as radical 
and harmless crackpots without purpose or 
plan. 

The Communist leaders in the CIO and 
PAG are largely the intellectual or the Intel- 
llgencla type, serious, well educated, re¬ 
sourceful, and fanatical In their devotion to 
communism. They are often not even skilled 
laborers, but excel rather as paid union 
organizers and union secretaries, treasurers, 
and officials. 

They are a force that has to be reckoned 
with in the CIO and particularly In the 


Sidney Hillman dominated PAG. Any Amer¬ 
ican that shuts his eyes and ears to the 
communistic control of the PAO should have 
his brain examined. 

It is well known In labor circles and by 
those families with Communist tactics that 
the Communist organizational network Is 
strongly entrenched in the CIO and In its 
political affiliate, the PAG. These two or¬ 
ganizations have increased communistic in¬ 
fluence politically and flnancially beyond the 
fondest expectations of the Communist lead¬ 
ers in America. The CIO, which Is directing 
the steel. General Motors, and electrical 
strikes, Is honeycombed with paid Com¬ 
munist organizers and officials. Thousands 
of Communist Party members, taking orders 
direct from the party, are today in the CIO 
and its affiliate organizations. Some openly 
admit that they are Communists, others 
conceal their party membershl.', and still 
others parade around as non-Communists 
but all the time are serving the Interests of 
the Communists Party In important labor 
quarters. 

The dual h 3 rpocritlcal system of deceit and 
duplicity has been carefully built up to ac¬ 
complish Communist objectives which the 
party could never accomplish by Itself. This 
chameleonlike system is so stealthily oper¬ 
ated that It deceives and hoodwinks many 
Innocent people, both within and without 
the ranks, of labor, who are Inspired by 
idealistic sentiments. Ninety percent of the 
CIO members are not Communists. The 10 
percent, however, form a solid, aggressive 
bloc, and have a powerful Influence through 
skillful and determined leadership. The 
Communist element, on account of their 
unity in the CIO and PAC, wield a dispro¬ 
portionate Influence in shaping their policies 
and promoting Communist ideology. 

The growth of the communistic Influence 
In the CIO is understandable because Com¬ 
munists have concentrated their energy and 
strength to achieve a large measure of con¬ 
trol in both the CIO and PAC which accepts 
them as members and paid officials. The 
more Important positions they hold, the 
easier to set up a patronage machine to take 
care of deserving Communists and provide 
them with paid Jobs as organizers. Thxis the 
Red network spreads. 

There Is no such person as an American 
Communist. All Communists in America are 
pledged to uphold and defend Soviet Russia. 
It is a misnomer to call them American Com¬ 
munists. They should be called Russian 
Communists, or International Commu¬ 
nists. There is no possible compromise 
between Americanism and communism. The 
peace-loving, law-abiding, patriotic average 
American citizen knows almost nothing of 
this conspiracy In our midst. Yet night and 
day Communist conspirators are plotting In 
labor circles and urging the necessity of ac¬ 
complishing the Communist revolution by 
militant and revolutionary methods. 

The three largest CIO unions, steel, auto¬ 
mobile, and electrical workers are on strike 
at the same time, totaling over 1,000,000 
wage earners. 

It Is a tragedy for everyone except the 
Communists who are enjoying a field day. 
Mass strikes, mass demonstrations, mass suf¬ 
fering and mass paralysis in the critical re¬ 
conversion period warm the hearts and de¬ 
light the subversive minds of the Commu¬ 
nists at home and in Russia. This Is their 
opportunity to foment hatred and disorders 
and to denounce free enterprise and private 
ownership of property. 

The steel strike is the most serious, as It 
will affect at least 10,000,000 workers In fac¬ 
tories dependent on weekly steel ehipments 
for production of numerous types of equip¬ 
ment. Most of these factories will have to 
shut down In 60 days If the strike Is not set¬ 
tled by that time. It could paralyze one- 
third or more of American Industry. If this 
situation should develop, the red hand of 


communism may come out Into the open. 
There are numerous CIO Communist sup¬ 
porters who have been patiently waiting their 
day in the sunlight and whose main object 
Is to destroy private enterprise, build a work¬ 
ers unity or a moss front and promote com¬ 
munism. The stark fact Is that Communist 
strike tactics are not for immediate benefit 
of the strikers but to train leaders for the 
future revolutionary conflict. The Commu¬ 
nist Party plan of campaign disavows demo-, 
cratic methods and seeks to sovietlze America 
by direct action. It prepares its members to 
be ready for the revolutionary seizure of 
governmental power when a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity occurs. Strikes controlled by Com¬ 
munists could become exceedingly 4Ahgerous 
and violent weapons and cause Nation-wide 
economic paralysis. 

We must not forget that the Communists 
owe their first allegiance to the doctrines and 
ideas emanating from Moscow and will stop 
at nothing to carry them out. The Commu¬ 
nists will seek to use the economic power of 
the CIO for communistic purposes and to 
turn strikes into revolutionary channels. 
The next radical step when the next economic 
depression sweeps America will be to urge 
the strikers to establish Soviets, take power 
in their own hands and If feasible to attempt 
to overthrow the Government. 

I am not an alarmist but still believe In 
the old adage that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. There is nothing I would 
not do to help preserv* American freedom 
and our republican form of government ad 
the civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion to all the American people. We are too 
complacent and too assured of our own se¬ 
curity, on the basis It cannot happen here. 
1 do not believe It will unless there is a com¬ 
plete economic break-down, which I do not 
anticipate for 5 years. All the Red termites 
are working furiously in their undercover 
assignments, fanning the flame of class war¬ 
fare as a result of the strikes, yet I have faith 
in the strikers and the American people that 
they will not follow or be deceived by Com¬ 
munist treachery and treason. Former At¬ 
torney General Francis Biddle In his findings 
of fact In the Harry Bridges deportation on 
May 28. 1942, hold that the Communist Party 
of the United States of America from the 
time of its inception in 1919 to the present 
time, Is an organization that believes in, ad¬ 
vises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States 

Tlie Communists want to organize one big 
Industrial union of workers which could 
paralyze the Nation. Then with Communist 
cadres stationed in local unions they would 
be In a position to terrorize large cities. 

The following orders or directions, are In¬ 
teresting and instructive as regards Com¬ 
munist revolutionary tactics and plans, and 
are only a small pattern of them. The 
wording of these directives is certainly con¬ 
sistent with Communist alms and objectives. 
Every city police force, and all National Guard 
and Regular Army officers should be obliged 
to study these revolutionary orders and be 
prepared with a definite plan of campaign to 
counteract them in any emergency, day or 
night. It is obvious that control of com¬ 
munications, radio, telegraph, telephone and 
the transportation of newspapers are vital to 
such rubversive plans as well as control of 
airfields, armories, waterworks, electricity 
and transpc-*tatlon. Including trucks, street¬ 
cars. subways, and shipping. 

The following are a few extracts from Com¬ 
munist underground operational directives in 
the New York City area (30-mlle radius) as 
published in the original source system of 
the Federated Libraries, Inc., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah: 

First action: Cripple all communication 
systems. Execute this action In the follow¬ 
ing order unless it Is possible to work all 
simultaneously: Telephone, radio, telegraph, 
cable. 
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fleetlon action: Cripple all air forces, pub- 
Uo and priTate. 

Third action: Blook off and prevent the use 
of all bridges and ferries. 

Fourth action: Shut off an electric power 
for use of an transit Hnes, subways, surface 
and elevated. Out off all eleetrlo power for 
buildings, shops, streets, private and public 
buildings. Out off all steam for public and 
private heat and power. 

Fifth action: At this time all DL’s (district 
leaders) must have special units ready to 
take over all armories, ammunition and mili¬ 
tary stores upon signal (United States forts 
eieepted at time). 

Sixth action: Only if It becomes necessary 
to create further terror to render the people 
more helpless, shut off all water in following 
order: shops, public buildings, private sup¬ 
ply. Smoke bombs properly located in sub¬ 
ways, buildings, large stores will prove of 
great service in stepping up the terror of the 
people. Large fires in old buildings will 
advance the panic. Sharpshooters and snip¬ 
ers will be detailed in taxicabs and vehicles 
to wipe out police and opposition. 


The Need for New Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF issncx 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
Include the following extract from the 
address of Donald R. Richberg entitled 
*The Need for New Labor Law,*’ at 
the luncheon of Sales Executives Club, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, January 
15, 1940: 

There is no effective program of industrial 
peace which wiU be supported today by the 
most conspicuous leaders of organized labor; 
and business managers are so divided and 
confused that they have no accepted pro¬ 
gram. But the American people in over¬ 
whelming numbers, including a large ma¬ 
jority of labor unionists, want the Congress to 
pass a law that will end, or at least minimize. 
Industrial warfare. 

The active opposition comes mainly from 
leaders of labor and management who are 
h«)ping that they can win a few big battles 
ai'd then dictate the terms of peace. Every 
pibposal to lay down arms and give con¬ 
ciliatory methods a chance is met with abu¬ 
sive or plausible criticisms which spring 
from a basic desire to keep on fighting. 

Business managers are confused and ex¬ 
asperated by a multitude of governmental 
regulations, partly required by wartime 
necessities, partly needed by the peacetime 
complexities of an indtuitrial civilization, and 
partly imposed by the pressures of ardent 
reformers and special Interest groups. They 
are resentful of the many abuses of organized 
labor power. They are distrustful of politi¬ 
cians who regard their favoritism for or¬ 
ganized labor as proof of their liberalism— 
and as an insurance of votes in elections. 

There is one saving grace among industrial 
leaders. In the mass, they do re(X)gnize their 
ultimate interest in the impartial writing and 
admlnistraticn of law; and they do believe 
in a free, competitive economy, even though 
as individuals they frequently se^ political 
favors and yield to the temptations of mo¬ 
nopolistic power. 

Labor leaders are generally suffering from 
the delusions of rapidly swollen authority 
gained by political Infiuenee, by a special im¬ 
munity from legal restraints, and by the com¬ 


mand of organized force and violence which 
a sympathetic public permitted them to ac¬ 
quire and exercise in the days when unorgan¬ 
ized, helpless wage earners were the common 
victims of injustice. 

The greatest weakness of these labor lead¬ 
ers is their hostility to impartial government. 
They feel that they are still entitled to an 
unfair deal; to be petted and favored as the 
representatives of a specially deserving and 
unfortunate class of people. With short¬ 
sighted selfishness they are trying to create 
an economic system in which all wage earn¬ 
ers would be compelled to join unions and to 
accept the fixation of wages and distribution 
of jobs under the monopoly control of labor 
politicians. Their success would end a free, 
competitive economy and produce some form 
of state socialism as the inevitable outgrowth 
of the labor dictatorship which they are seek¬ 
ing to establish. Some of them know this. 
Most of the others don't know what they are 
doing, or dont care. 

Our Government is still democratic in its 
representation of the unregimented masses 
of the people. But if the warfare between 
labor and management is permitted to spread, 
eveiTone will be compelled eventually to take 
sides under class conscious leaders of either 
labor or management who are strong enough 
to swing national power and wise enough to 
accept the responsibility for the general wel¬ 
fare that must go with the power to prosper 
or to ruin the Nation. But a government by 
any class would be destructive of political 
and economic freedom. 

It is the balances of power between in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, between manufac¬ 
turer and merchant, between producer and 
consumer, between financier and borrower, 
between transporter and shipper—4ind every¬ 
where between management and labor—that 
are necessary to preserve democracy and free 
enterprise. Any power that grows into an 
ability to dictate to the rest of the people 
must be cut down. It must be destroyed 
before it grows too great to be destroyed 
without a civil war. 

As a free pecqple we can no more permit 
organhwd labor to dictate terms to manage¬ 
ment and to regulate management, than we 
could permit management to dictate terms 
to labor and to regulate labor organizations. 
That is why the lawless and ever-growing 
power to strike must be cut down. 

The spectacle of several hundred thousand 
men launching an industrial war today 
should warn us that tomorrow several mil¬ 
lion men may deliberately paral 3 dse the Na¬ 
tion's energies. When an irresponsible labor 
boss today can stop the fuel, transportation, 
telephone, and telegraph service of great 
cities, we shoiUd realize that tomorrow the 
entire Nation may be denied the necessities 
of life. The sight of thousands of pickets 
marching today around a beleagured plant 
should warn us that tomorrow hundreds of 
thousands of such willlul lawbreakers will 
also be trampling the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights under their feet. 

The spectacle of a labor bloc in Congress 
today cringing under the whlpw of labor 
lobbyists should warn us that tomorrow a 
majority of the Congress may be whipped 
into line to pass laws to establish a labor 
domination—and that subservient admin¬ 
istrators and courts may be forcing the free 
men of America again to revolt against such 
a tyrannical Government, and again to fight 
for their liberties. It would be wiser to fight 
labor sluggers in the streets today than to 
wait to have our oAoes and homes invaded 
by official thugs tomorrow. 

What to the way to stop this rising flood of 
legalized force and violence that, if un¬ 
checked, will sweep away our libertlea? The 
way to just as plain to see as the highway 
from the Department of Justice up Constitu¬ 
tion Avenue to the Capitol. What to needed 
to not a law to forbid strikes, but a law to 
make strtkea unneoessaary, a law estab¬ 
lishing processes of justice for the settle¬ 


ment of economic conflicts, and a law 
that sternly requires all those engaged in 
labor disputes to exhaust all peaceful ways 
and means to settle them before undertak¬ 
ing to make war on each other. 

The overwhelming number of labor dis¬ 
putes can and should be settled by negotia¬ 
tion. or with the aid of mediation, or by vol¬ 
untary arbitration. If these efforts fail and 
the public to not to be seriously Injured, 
then the resort to a strike or lock-out may be 
justifiable or at least tolerable. Perhaps it 
to neoessary, when the public injury may be 
Blight, to permit irreconcilable opponents to 
resort to a test of strength in order to pre¬ 
serve that sense of democratic freedom which 
makes men tolerant of the dllficultles and 
losses caused by democratic methods. But 
the freedom to strike should not be forged 
into as a license to break the laws. A law¬ 
less strike is an unlawful strike which should 
be broken by public authority. When the 
public police power yields to private force, 
the Government becomes unworthy ol’ re¬ 
spect. 

There are. however, two classes of labor 
disputes in which peaceful efforts should not 
end with the failure of negotiations. These 
are disputes where a stoppage of production 
will aerloualy affect the public Interest. 

In these cases the parties to an unsettled 
dispute should be required to refrain from 
any aggressive action until an impartial Gov¬ 
ernment commission has hod an opportunity 
to Investigate the controversy, to hear the 
evidence and arguments of all parties, and to 
make public recommendations for a settle¬ 
ment. The experience of 20 years under the 
Railway Labor Act has proved that this pro¬ 
cedure will bring about a peaceful end to 
most stubborn and difficult labor disputes. 

This is not a compulsory arbitration, be¬ 
cause the recommendations of such a com¬ 
mission would not ordinarily be made en¬ 
forceable. 

But there is a comparatively small class of 
disputes wherein It may be necessary to re¬ 
quire the parties to accept the recommenda¬ 
tions of a Presidential commission. These 
are disputes where a stoppage of work will 
Inflict Intolerable Injury on an entire com¬ 
munity or the Nation. Compulsory arbitra¬ 
tions and enforceable decisions have been 
made necessary In such cases because of two 
recent developments. 

First, the expansion of labor organizations 
to the point where the number of employ¬ 
ees who can strike in a body is so great that 
such labor organizations now have the power 
to paralyze vital public services and to bring 
grave suffering to a multitude of wholly In¬ 
nocent and helpless people 
Second, with the increased power of labor 
organizations and the absence of any legal 
responsibility for the misuse of such power, 
we have seen, with Increasing frequency, 
reckless and devastating attacks upon the 
people and their Government through strikes 
which had to be stopped quickly by some 
public official to save the public from incal¬ 
culable and unbearable distress and hard¬ 
ship. 

We have seen repeatedly that a mayor or 
a governor, or the President was forced to 
use a doubtful executive power to compel the 
end of such a strike. It is an evil thing tor 
the workers, for employers, and for the gen¬ 
eral public to have such economic conflicts 
settled by arbitrary executive action. Yet 
it would be worse for all concerned to have 
such strikes continue. Governor Dewey in 
New York had to atop a costly strike of build¬ 
ing-service employees. Governor Kelly in 
Michigan bad to stop a strike of public util¬ 
ity employees. President Truman had to 
stop dangerous strikes by seizing the proper¬ 
ties of oil companies and of a local trans¬ 
portation company in the city of Washington. 

In such an intolerable situation, some out¬ 
side force must be employed to settle the 
terms under which labor and management. 
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Which have undertaken to render a vital 
•ervice, will continue to work together. 

It is an underlying principle of our dem* 
ooratlc, constitutional government that 
when private controversies must be settled by 
public authority they shall be submitted to 
a judicial tribunal which, after public bear¬ 
ings, will issue an enforceable decision. That 
is the principle which should be written into 
our Federal labor law. 

It is not worth while to take your time to¬ 
day discussing the details of a Federal labor 
law that would preserve Industrial peace. 
You might be convinced that my program is 
a go«^ one. But tomorrow you might be 
persuaded that some other plan would be 
better and that mine had serious flaws. 
Eventually you will look to your representa¬ 
tives in Congress to solve the details of this 
problem for you. 

But you can make up your minds today 
as 1o whether new labor law is needed and 
what kind of a law shoul * be written. If 
you understand how destructive industrial 
warfare is to the Interests of all the work- 
ersi all the businessmen, and all the con¬ 
sumers, and if you understand that it is 
tho primary duty of government to preserve 
peace and good order, you know already that 
new labor law is urgently needed in the 
United States. 

You should also know, or be able to learn 
very quickly, that the only way in which 
government can preserve domestlce peace 
and good order is to establish peaceful meth¬ 
ods for the just settlement of conflicts of 
interest between its citizens, and to require 
its citizens to use those methods instead of 
flghting one another. If you know these few 
things, then It should not take much time to 
explain what kind of new labor law should 
be written promptly into the statutes of the 
United States. 

I am not trying today to persuade you 
that the HBB bill should be enacted by the 
Congress Just as written, or that every pro¬ 
vision In It should be supported. But 1 
do think you should be easily persuaded 
that such a new labor law Is sorely needed. 
Unrestrained labor warfare is bringing un¬ 
told suffering and Incalculable losses to the 
American people. It is destroying economic 
security, undermining Government author¬ 
ity. and sowing broadcast the seeds of civil 
war. It is a national disgrace. It shames us 
before the world in the very hour of a world¬ 
wide triumph of the strength and courage 
of the American people. 

Yet. when public-spirited men. public 
clflclals, and private citizens strive to re¬ 
establish domestic peace with justice under 
the law, the leaders of this vicious labor 
warfare spit out their venom like angry 
snakes. They even have the arrogance to 
charge the President of the United States 
with “abject cow»ardlcc“ because he has the 
courage to disregard their frowning dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Upon what meat have Murray, Green, and 
Lewis fed that they have grown so great? 
They are not even elected by the workers 
whom they claim to represent. They are 
chosen by delegates to conventions who are 
the product of boss-ridden political labor 
machines. 

Pifbllc officers, however nominated, must 
be elected by the people. But these labor 
politicians have no such certlflcate of au¬ 
thority. They are only national bosses picked 
by the local bosses of half-free, half-enslaved 
organizations. These so-called leaders can’t 
even maintain a volunteer army. They have 
to force employers to compel the workers 
to enlist and pay union dues—so they will 
be able to make war on the public with an 
Imposing but largely conscript army. 

ihat is why every secret poll taken of 
union workers shows that a large majority 
of them want strikes prevented. They don’t 
want to fight and suffer in a conscript army 
to maintain the power and glory of the Mur¬ 
rays. the Greens, and the Lewises, who mis¬ 


represent them and lead them Into wars in 
which everyone but the labor politicians and 
racketeers suffer Irreparable losses. 

For eo years Presidents of the United States 
have been recommending Federal laws that 
would bring about the peaceful settlement 
of labor disputes by negotiation, mediation, 
voluntary arbitration, and through the rec¬ 
ommendations of fact-finding commissions. 
From the days when President Cleveland 
proclaimed the leaders of riotous mobs of 
workers to be “public enemies” there has 
been a growing need and a growing demand 
to establish the supremacy of the public 
Interest and the public law over the private 
Interests and private laws of labor unions. 

Without calling the roll ani reading the 
long record, I will summarize It In the words 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who did more to 
strengthen labor organization than all the 
so-called labor leaders of today, and who 
said: “Every President of the United States 
in this generation has been faced by the fact 
that when labor relations are strained to a 
breaking point there remains but one high 
court of conciliation—the Government of the 
United States.” 

What kind of citizens are these who are 
unwilling to give to this high court, unwill¬ 
ing to give to their Government, the power 
to preserve domestic peace and security, the 
power to defend civil rights against organized 
mobs, the power to destroy conspiracies that 
deprive masses of people of the necessities of 
life, the power to break up the triple alli¬ 
ance of labor dictators, criminal gangsters, 
and alien revolutionaries? 

It matters not whether those who are un¬ 
willing to give their Government the power 
to preserve industrial peace are labor leaders 
who regard themselves as defenders of the 
common people or industrial leaders who 
think they are the ordained defenders of 
free enterprise. It matters little whether 
these obstructionists are well-intentioned 
and ignorant or evil-minded and cunning. 
They cry out against Government compul¬ 
sions but they are themselves advocates of a 
rule of private force instead of a rule of 
reason. All those who insist on using or¬ 
ganized force to advance their selfish inter¬ 
ests should be recognized as public enemies 
in an interdependent society which cannot 
prosper or even survive except through the 
ever-closer and more willing cooperation of 
all its members. 

Nothing proves more clearly the need for 
new labor law than the opposition of'these 
public enemies. They show themselves to bs 
the enemies of labor and the enemies of 
buslners when they try to mislead workers 
and businessmen against a well-tried pro¬ 
gram of industrial peace which true friends 
of labor and of business management are 
advonclng in order that labor and manage¬ 
ment together may seek and gain economic 
justice without suffering the losses and hard¬ 
ships of industrial warfare which a civilized 
society should have outlawed long ago. 


Hope for Our Disabled Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESBNTA'nVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

iJir. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the New York Times maga¬ 
zine yesterday a very interesting article 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of St. Louis, 
former Chief of the Convalescent Serv¬ 
ices Division, Office of the Air Burgeon 
of the Army. 


While in the service Dr. Rusk initiated 
and built up the most outstanding re¬ 
habilitation program of any Government 
agency. As a result of his experience. 
Dr. Rusk, who was one of the leaders of 
the medical profession prior to the war, 
did not retmn to his private practice 
but joined the Baruch Committee on 
Physical Medicine. Statistics show, ac¬ 
cording to the article, for every disabled 
soldier there are five disabled civilians— 
250,000 veterans, 1,250,000 civilians. Dr. 
Rusk maintains these civilians can be 
rehabilitated if we apply the same meth¬ 
ods we use in restoring handicapped vet¬ 
erans. Knowing Dr. Rusk as I do, as 
well as his accomplishments, I am sure 
he is right. 

Mr. Speaker, under the permission 
granted me, I include the article as part 
of my remarks. 

It follows: 

It is paradoxical that out of the destruc¬ 
tion and suffering of war may come oppor¬ 
tunity and hope for millions. Today public 
attention Is focused on the young men of 
America who are returning from the war dis¬ 
abled and handicapped. They number In 
the thousands. Yet few Americans realize 
that In this country prior to the onset of 
World War II there were In our Nation some 
23,000.000 persona handicapped to some ex¬ 
tent by disease, accident, maladjustment, or 
former wars. Pew know that each year there 
are some 350,000 individuals permanently 
disabled by accident alone. 

We had in 1940 some six and one-half 
million disabled males between the ages of 
15 and 64 years, men who normally would 
be income-producing. These six and a half 
million plus the number of disabled or handi¬ 
capped veterans being discharged from our 
military hospitals will give us. when de¬ 
mobilization is completed, approximately 
8,000,000 working-age males who are disabled 
to the extent of requiring physical or voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation or special placement 
Rids if they are to be successfully employed. 
This represents 1 person in 16 in our general 
population and 1 In 7 in our male working 
population. 

Much has been written about the splendid 
work being done in our military and vet¬ 
erans’ hospitals. We see and hear of the 
spectacular advances which have been made 
in the fields of ohysical, emotional, and vo¬ 
cational rehabilitation. Even a cursory 
study, however, will show that only a small 
segment of our civilian handicapped are re¬ 
ceiving these advantages. 

X>urlng the first 4 years of war there were 
approximately 17,000 amputations In the 
Army, but during this same period there were 
120,000 major amputations from disease and 
accidents In our civilian population. Eleven 
thousand soldiers were wounded on the 
beaches of Normandy during the first 10 doys 
after D-day. yet even with curtailed traffic, 
automobile accidents alone accounted for 
more than twice that many civilian caaualtles 
In the same 10 days. 

The problem of the disabled and handi¬ 
capped Is not a new one. War has only 
focused our attention on it and quickened 
the necessity for its solution. 

’The alert citizen cannot fail to recognize 
the economic and social implications of the 
failure of our country to rehabilitate this 
substantial portion of our population to such 
a point that they can be self-sustaining, 
contributing members of their communities. 
The armed forces and some outstanding 
community and civilian agencies, such as 
New York’s Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, have demonstrated that the physi¬ 
cal and emotional rehabilitation of our han¬ 
dicapped and disabled is possible. The in¬ 
stitute’s staff with their 25 years of out¬ 
standing experience estimate that up to 97 
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pemnt of oU our handicapped can be re- 
hab&Utatad to luch an extent ttmt they can 
be galnfuUy employed. 

The work of the National Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation, operating under the 
federal Etoourlty Agency, has shown bow 
rehaMUtathm payi off economlcaay. Of the 
484107 persona undergoing Tocatlonal r^iabll- 
Itatlon under this agency In 1844, 88 percent, 
or more than lOXWO, had neter been gain¬ 
fully employed and nearly 80 percent, or 
nearly 40JOOO, were not employed at the time 
they started their rehabilitation. The aver¬ 
age annttal wage of the entire group prior to 
rehabUitation was $148. After rebahOitation, 
the arerage annual wage of the group In¬ 
creased to 81,768. Ihe total earnings of the 
entire group rose from 86,610,566 to 8T7,786,- 
696. 

Prior to rehabilitation' the majority of 
theee pers on s relied on general public as- 
Bletanoe not only for the disabled individual 
but also for his family. The annual eoat of 
this assistance to the taxpayer was hrom 
8800 to 8600 per case, but the total cost of 
their rehabilitation averaged only 8300 per 
case. 

The short labor market durmg the war gave 
many disabled persons the f^rat opportunity 
of their lives to take a place on the produc¬ 
tion line and prove that they could, with 
selective placement, produce on a par with 
the normal worker. An example la the Ford 
Biotor Co. River Rouge plant, where more 
than 11,000 handicapped civilian workers 
were employed. 

During the war 83 percent of our Nation's 
industries employed handicapped workers. 
Those Industries report that among the han¬ 
dicapped there was a much smaller labor 
turn-over, less absenteeism, fewer accidenta, 
and equal or higher production rates. Many 
employers, before this vast experience with 
handicapped employees, had a fear of In¬ 
creased accident rates. The Industrial acci¬ 
dent rate of 87 of the great Industrial plants 
in America, each having from 60 to 13,000 
handicapped employees, has disproved that 
fallacy. Their reports show that 66 percent 
found the accident rate of the handicapped 
lower than that of the able-bodied; 42 per¬ 
cent found the rate the same as for the able- 
bodied: and only 2 percent stated It was 
higher. 

A statement of policy of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, composed of 
65 major insurance and surety companies, 
states explicitly that no higher rate for work¬ 
men's compensation Insurance Is charged bc^ 
oatise of employment of disabled workers. 

George Barr, Chicago pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic manufacturer, produced more than 
86,0004X)0 worth of materials In 1644 and a 
scratched finger was the most serious cas¬ 
ualty among 130 disabled of 160 employees. 
These handicapped workers produced from 
17 to 22 percent more per man-hour than the 
ttonhandlcapped workers of his subcontrac¬ 
tors. 

There is no secret to George Barr's success 
In using handicapped workers. He knows 
you don't need a safety campaign to sell a 
handicapped worker on the wisdom of pro¬ 
tecting tlmee pbysloal assets be has left. 
Men on crutches stop, look, and listen. An 
amputee himself, Barr knows and makes full 
use of the law of adjustments that takes 
place in the capabilities of handicapped 
workers. He knows the loss of one sense 
leads to the sharpening of the other senses; 
that men,with no legs develop more capable 
hands; that men without vision develop 
senaiUve. nimble fingers. This Is a compen¬ 
satory law of nature. 

Most individuals use less than 10 percent 
of thdr petential effioienolee in normal pur- 
suite. It is only in emergencies that we oaU 
upon our tremendous reserves of physical 
power and rbllity. In many cases a worker's 
physical defect sots asa tremendous sttmUlnB 
to overco mp e nsa tlop resulting In extraordi¬ 
nary physical ability. Adler developed a 


complete system of psychology on the besle 
of Inferiority. He believed that the s ucc ess - 
l\il, the efficiimt, and the aggressive individ¬ 
ual was one Who was compensating for some 
tnferlortty. The employer of handicapped 
workmen is putting that psychology Into pur¬ 
poseful and gainful i^ipllcatlon. 

Foremen report that handicapped workers 
are frequently a steadying influence in their 
departments. Their jobs mean more to them 
than to the normal workers. They have had 
more difficulty in getting employment and 
they value the right to work. 

The answer to utilization of handicapped 
workers lies not so much In "fitting the job 
to the worker" as in "fitting the worker to 
the job." Through this procedure the worker 
in reality becomes nonhandioapped as far as 
his particular Job is concerned. It is not a 
matter of coddling but one of proper place¬ 
ment. The worker is fitted to the task and 
knows that a full day's work Is expected of 
him. 

When attempts are made to adapt the job 
to the individual worker his flexibility as a 
worker is decreased. This is not necessary 
for If sudden engineering changes occur his 
value to the firm Is decreased disproportion¬ 
ately. 

A survey completed In a number of West- 
inghouse Bleetrlc Co. plants disclosed that 
approximately 19 percent of the occupations 
could be performed satisfactorily by persons 
having only one leg, 17 percent by operators 
who must use crutches, 88 percent by men 
with only one eye, and 82 percent by the 
deaf. Although much work still needs to be 
done In analyzing the physical requirements 
of Jobs and physical capacities of the worker, 
the United States Employment Service has 
developed adequate tools and techniques to 
meet the needs of the bulk of our handi¬ 
capped population. 

No degree of economic gain, however, can 
measure the social and moral satisfactions 
obtained by the successfully rehabilitated 
and employed handicapped worker and his 
family. Nor can it measure the value to 
society in the transformation of these Indi¬ 
viduals from dependents to productive self- 
reliant persons. With adequate rehabilita¬ 
tion a disabled person retains his self-respect 
and becomes self-supporting; industry saves 
pensions, labor saves valuable workmen; gov¬ 
ernment has more taxpayers; relief rolls ore 
reduced, and our democracy retains Its eco¬ 
nomic levels. 

Although It Is certainly not true of Indus¬ 
try In general, there have been some Isolated 
cases where handicapped workers after hav¬ 
ing served an industiy faithfully and effi¬ 
ciently during the war are now the first to be 
discharged. This shameful practice becomes 
even more ironic when we learn that some 
of these firms used the employment of the 
disabled not only us a medium of production 
but also as a method of favorable public 
relations during the war. 

Many of the handicapped were able during 
the war to become self-supporting without 
adequate rehabilitation because of the short¬ 
age of manpower. Many employees adopted 
the attitude that any employee was better 
than no employee. But now that the labor 
market is loosening, the handicapped are 
finding it increasingly difficult not only to 
find but to hold jobs. In order to meet thn 
competition in the job market, the disabled 
must be brought to the maximum point of 
rehabilitation. 

The work of the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation and Its participating State re¬ 
habilitation programs has been growing 
steadily since It was established under the 
National Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1820. Its services were greatly ex¬ 
panded by emendmente to the original law 
by Congress in 1848. Today under Public 
Law 1X3 the disabled civilian can obtain 
practically the same rehabilitation services 
as offered to the dlssMed veteran by the 
Veterans' Administration under Public Law 


16 with the exception of pensions and sub- 
sldlaatlon of Uvteg expenses. 

But when we consider the magnitude of 
the taek before the Nation, the total num¬ 
ber of disabled they have been able to re¬ 
habilitate is woefully small. The 484)00 per¬ 
sona rehabilitated under the Office eff Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation program Is by their 
own figure! but one-twentieth of the num¬ 
ber who need such service. These figures 
alone show theersring neoessity for increasing 
the servtoes of this agency. 

The Federal and State vocational r^blll- 
tation programs akme, however, cannot meet 
onr rehabilitation, needs. Although they 
have both the funds amt the authority, they 
are handicapped themaelvee by tbe lack of 
training faculties to which they can refer 
their oases. Then State vocational pro¬ 
grams do not do the actual rehabilitation 
and retraining themnlves but use existing 
public and private facilities such as schools, 
vocstlonsl training counes, and on-the-job 
training on a fee basis. 

Medical, surgical, and diagnostic services 
are obtained by contract with groups, clinics, 
and private physlolana Hospital care is pur¬ 
chased from existing hospitals. The same is 
true in physical restoration, which may In¬ 
clude any type of medical er allied servlcce 
which wUl aid in tilmlnaUng or substantially 
rsduolng an Individual's disability as an em¬ 
ployment handicap. These Include medical. 
Burgicsl. and psychiatric services, physical 
and occupational therapy, hoepitalization. 
dentistry, care in a convalescent or nursing 
home, drugs and supplies, and such pros¬ 
thetic appliances as artificial llmba. braces, 
hearing aids, eyeglasses, and dentures. 

The funds and the authority are available, 
but the facilities equipped for doing the ac¬ 
tual job of rehabilitation are inadequate. 
Several national organizations are making ef¬ 
forts to stimulate public interest in rehabili¬ 
tation by demonstrating to both the medi¬ 
cal profession and tbe public what actually 
can be done by an Integrated program of 
physical, mental, social, and vocational ad¬ 
justment. 

One of such groups Is the Baruch Com¬ 
mittee on Physical Medicine, which Is trans¬ 
lating the experience of the armed forces in 
rehabilitation Into its civilian applications 
in order that this experience may be made 
iivallablp to communities planning centers. 
The Baruch committee members have point¬ 
ed out that rehabilitation cannot be done by 
segments. If a man has a hearing disability, 
has lost a leg, or has a cardiac condition, his 
disabUity affects all phases of his life. It has 
a bearing on his vocational opportunities, 
his family and social life, his recreation, and 
his mental and emotional outlook. Indi¬ 
vidual dlBabillties cannot be tieated In re¬ 
habilitation; the whole man mxxst be treated. 

Today there are a few specialized services to 
the handicapped doing excellent work in their 
limited fields. The number to so few that 
they can reach only a small fraction of those 
who need aid. Too many existing agencies, 
however, can treat only one segment of a 
patient’s problem. They lack the effective¬ 
ness of a planned. Integrated community cen¬ 
ter. Rather than a doaen small agencies 
each giving individual psychological asaist- 
ance, occupational therapy, vocational train¬ 
ing, or social service, aid to the deaf, the 
blind, tbe orthopedlcally handicapped, the 
patient with a speech delect, arrested tuber¬ 
culosis. or the cardiac, there should be 
one large community center where all the 
neoessary services could be integrated, there¬ 
by improiflng the quality and scope of serv¬ 
ice to the patient. 

In many ways the rehabilitation services 
we now have are in the same poaition as the 
high schools of our country over a century 
ago. There was no national planning but 
merely a number of small private schools 
with inadequate staffs, physical plants, 
laboratories, libraries, and workshops. Only 
w percentage of the population coukl 
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receive a hlgh-school education and only a 
very email percentage could receive a good 
high*ecbool education. Today our hlgb 
Bchoola with their extensive curricula, epe- 
clalized departments, complete laboratories 
and shops and highly trained lacultles can 
give every child in this country the type of 
education he deserves. The same opportu¬ 
nity must be brought to our handicapped. 
The facilities we have must be integrated and 
the entire program expanded. 

The Baruch committee is currently en¬ 
gaged In outlining a plan for community re¬ 
habilitation centers that will furnish a com¬ 
plete service. They are blueprinting a model 
Civilization center, outlining its mission, or¬ 
ganization. components, physical set-up, and 
its relationship to the medical and allied 
professions. Industry, labor, social and gov* 
ernmental agencies, and to the commxmity 
as a whole. To be published in the near 
future, it will give communities a pattern 
representing the ideas and experiences of 
both the armed services and leading civilian 
institutions and organizations. The plan 
will be available to any Interested group 
whether it be community, civic organiza¬ 
tion, or medical school. 

Preventive medicine and curative medicine 
and surgery have made great advances. The 
third phase of medical care—rehabilitation— 
has been neglected. Comprehensive re¬ 
habilitation programs have been established 
in the armed forces. The Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration is organizing a similar service. The 
disabled cl^lian in a democracy deserves the 
same opportunities. 

The medical profession. Government and 
social agencies, insurance companies, indus¬ 
try and individual citizens must be made 
cognizant of the opportunities available in 
a well-planned program of rehabilitation. 
They must learn that with such a program 
many handicapped individuals can be trans¬ 
formed from dependents into self-respecting, 
self-supporting, contributing citizens. The 
dividends of rehabilitation are great in dol¬ 
lars, in social gain, and in the saving of 
human beings. The Investment is one for 
the whole Nation. 


The Churchill Vacation 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. GIUIE 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. GTTJjTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
believe that the following editorial from 
the Port Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
is particularly timely. 

1 am sure that my colleagues have 
noted the announcement that President 
Truman is planning a vacation to 
Florida. By a strange coincidence, the 
former Prime Minister of England, the 
illustrious Winston Churchill, who was 
able to accomplish so much for Great 
Britain through his friendship with our 
late President. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
also is sojourning in Florida, coming to 
the United States for a vacation instead 
of visiting any of the various vacation 
spots in the British Empire on which 
“the sun never sets.” 

The newspaper editorial asks a very 
pertinent question. It could be put in 
this manner: Could there by any chance 
be any connection between the visit of 
Mr. Churchill to sunny Florida^ the an* 


nounced vacation of a week or 10 days 
for our President on the evf of con¬ 
gressional consideration of the proposed 
$4,500,000,000 loan that the British are 
trying to borrow from us? 

The editorial follows: 

TK: C H CB OHm . VACAnON 

British statesmen of the Churchill bracket 
don't come to the United States Just to rest, 
and so we may check off the story that His 
Majesty's ex-Prlme Minister had come to 
these shores for a vacation as the usual diplo¬ 
matic fclderol. 

Every time Mr. Churchill has come to 
America in the last few years It has cost us 
plenty. Tm reason is twofold: Mr. ChurchlU 
is one of the world's most apt salesmen; 
and Mr. Roosevelt had such a little bit of 
sales resistance, where the British were con¬ 
cerned. 

It Is doubtful whether Mr. Truman will be 
of any tougher fiber, when crossing swords 
with the brilliant coiner of such phrases as 
*'blood. sweat, and tears," so it almost goes 
without saying that. In one way or another, 
Mr. Churchill's trip will cost us something 
this time, too. 

What he may have in mind this time it's 
hard to say. Since the matter of a $4,000,- 
000.000 gift to England is about to be con¬ 
sidered by Congress, it may Just be that the 
Socialists thought this a good time to send 
England's most famous good-will ambassador 
over to the American colony, to turn on his 
personality and let It shine hither and yon 
In Washington. 

Or it may be that he wants to find out 
whether Mr. Truman has yet fully realized 
what went on at the recent Moscow Con¬ 
ference, and just how long he expects to 
keep knuckling down to the Russian dictator. 
Or. fearing eventual trouble with Russia over 
their clashing interests of Europe. Kir. 
Churchill may want to feel out Mr. Truman 
now, and get a commitment, as he did in 
his conversations with Mr. Roosevelt back In 
1940. 

Churchill is nothing if not a realist, and 
he realizes the Importance of having rela¬ 
tions in a good state of repair. He also 
realizes that the Socialist worm may turn 
in England, and his people may again look 
to conservatism for salvation. 

In any case, he is an Englishman first and 
a conservative second, and anything he can 
do to help England be will consider his duty. 

Political parties come and go, but, as Mr. 
Churchill himself would say. "There'll always 
be an England." 


Billions for Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, now 
it is billions for Britain. What can we 
expect next? Is this to become a habit? 
Must the American taxpayer continue to 
loan money to Britain and to other for¬ 
eign countries and potentates? Must 
we continue to support them and their 
foreign policies? 

Before the Congress of the United 
States votes to make these gifts to Great 
Britain and to other foreign nations-* 
before we give four billions to Britain- 
let us vote a few millions to construct and 
to equip a few more research laboratories 


where scientists will be enabled to work 
on the cause of cancer and Infantile 
paralysis and other degenerative dis¬ 
eases, and thus make it possible to aid 
all mankind throughout the world by 
finding the cure for all these dread 
diseases. 

It already appears that the British do 
not like the idea of a loan. While they 
have gone on record in favor of taking 
the money, they are not at all happy 
about the prospects of having to pay it 
back some day. They have expressed 
themselves in Parliament as not liking to 
pay for the use of the money. They 
think 2 percent is too much interest. 
They think the terms of the loan are too 
har^. Their leaders in the British Par¬ 
liament call u,'> "Uncle Shylock, the 
money lender.” 

They borrowed a great deal of money 
from us during the First World War and 
after, but they have not paid back the 
loan. In those days they also called us 
Uncle Shylock. Accordi^ to what they 
called us then and what they are saying 
about us now. what will they foe calling 
us if we lend them four billions and then 
ask them to pay it back in 50 years? 

If a man borrows money from his 
neighbor, he can be compelled to repay 
through the courts in case he neglects 
or refuses to pay his loan when it comes 
due. But if foreign nations refuse to 
repay a loan there is no way to compel 
payment. And in that case if we as a 
nation insist on repayment of a loan 
made in good faith, it means strained in¬ 
ternational relations, and possibly an¬ 
other war. 

We Insist on charging interest to every 
GI and to every farmer and every home 
owner who borrows from the Govern¬ 
ment. We insist that every American 
make full payment of every loan, to¬ 
gether with interest. But we make de¬ 
liberate gifts to foreign nations under 
the guise of a so-called loan. That is not 
fair to the American citizen nor to the 
American taxpayer. 

. If Congress votes to make a loan of 
billions for Great Britain, we must make 
similar loans of billions for Russia, bil¬ 
lions for China, billions for France, and 
billions for Wilhelmina. While we are 
thinking of making all these billion dol¬ 
lar loans it is well that we recall the 
admonition of one of the founders of 
our country, Benjamin Franklin, who 
said "To loan money to a friend is to lose 
both our friend and our money.” 


RegnlatioB, Yet; RegfonentatioB, No 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF SCICinOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATIVSS 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
true objective of government—^the only 
Justification for its existence—is the pro¬ 
tection of the liberty of the citizen, the 
creation of conditions which will pro¬ 
mote bis welfare and happiness. Be- 
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cause individuai desires are divergent 
and often in conflict, to promote the wel¬ 
fare of all, the activities and liberties of 
the Individual must be curtailed by the 
Government. 

The true function of government is to 
protect the weak from the strong. 
Hence, laws punishing violence; pro¬ 
hibiting monopolies, the unfair use of 
corporate and group power. It is the 
Government's duty to protect the honest, 
the credulous, against the dishonest, the 
cheaters. Hence, pure-food laws; laws 
punishing fraud, deception. 

It is the Government’s obligation to 
protect the thrifty, the industrious, 
against the wasters, the lazy. Hence, 
laws protecting property, requiring the 
performance of contracts freely en¬ 
tered into; preventing the appropriation 
of the earnings and savings of one in¬ 
dividual to be used for the benefit of or 
spent by another. 

It is the Government’s duty to protect 
the less able, the individual with limited 
resources, he who depends upon his toil 
for his livelihood* against exploitation 
by able, smart, greedy, unscrupulous in¬ 
dividuals, and combinations. Hence, 
antitrust laws, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the Naticnal Labor Relations Act. 

The foregoing are illustrations of 
needed, Justifiable regulations, though 
some laws, Inadvertenthr or otherwise, 
are one-sided and unfair, granting spe¬ 
cial privileges to some pressure groups 
without Imposing adequate responsibility 
upon them, and so fail to aid in achiev¬ 
ing^ the desired result. 

RBOIMKNTATXOK 

Regimentation is regulation run wUd. 
Its advocates assume that the Govern¬ 
ment knows all, is infallible, can and will 
give to'the individual, thi*ough complete 
control of his activities, the greatest hap¬ 
piness and prosperity. Advocates of 
regimentation proceed upon the theory 
that the individual, whether he believes 
it or not, will be happier—and, if not 
happier, he should be—if his wishes and 
desires are molded into their pattern. 
That, happy or not, he will be better off 
if he is told what to eat, wear, where to 
live, when and where he should work, 
what he should receive for his toil, how 
he should invest and use what he may 
accumulate by his thrift and industry. 

Regimentation is the attempt to fit 
square pegs into round holes, to make In¬ 
operative man’s desires, the laws of na¬ 
ture, of supply and demand. The im¬ 
possibility of successful regimentarion 
has been demonstrated by the failure of 
OPA to prevent inflation by its creation 
of scarcities. 

That regulation, not regimentation, is 
the4)etter practice has been demonstrat¬ 
ed in this country through the more than 
150 years of its existence. Whether ad¬ 
vocates of another form of government 
believe it or not, prior to the war the de¬ 
sire of the people of other nations to live 
under our form of government was proof 
positive that here, in the shadow of our 
flag, under the principles of our Consti¬ 
tution, even though sometimes ineffec¬ 
tively administered, the individual was 
more prosperous, happier, than any¬ 
where else. The war added proof that. 


in a world emergency, under our system, 
our production, the courage and fighting 
ability of our youth, were superior to that 
of any other nation. 

THE TBAGBDT 

But the tragedy of it all is that, having 
the best, a powerful minority group, 
seemingly with unlimited resources, 
through the press and over the air now 
tell us to discard our tried and efficient 
form of government, forsake regulation, 
adopt regimentation. If men could be 
molded and used as wood or steel is used, 
regimentation might succeed. 

The President seems to think that two 
and two plus one still make four, and 
is demanding that wages be increased, 
but that prices shall not. Because indi¬ 
viduals cannot be forced to produce at a 
loss, if that theory prevails, it will lessen 
production, increase inflation. 

Today, the administration is telling 
steel, the motor industry, and some o4;her 
producers that they must produce at a 
wage and price determined by the ad¬ 
ministration’s fact-finding agencies. If 
that policy is carried out and if those or¬ 
dered to produce on the named terms are 
unable to do so, the business of the Na¬ 
tion will be slowed down and. in the end, 
when the situation grows bad enough, 
when enough individuals are injuriously 
affected, regimentation will be thrown 
out the window; government will then 
confine itself to regulation. We will for a 
time have inflation and perhaps a de¬ 
pression. but ultimately, when we give 
recognition to nature’s laws, to the eco¬ 
nomic laws of supply and demand, we 
will once more return to those conditions 
which gave us our prosperity in days gone 
by; which gave us the foundation which 
enabled us to be the deciding factor in 
the World War, 


Citation and Investiture of Leo T. Crowley 
as Knight Commander With Star of the 
Order of Pins IX 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERTM.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 

OF WX8COKBXN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, January 28 {legislative day of 
Friday, January IS), 1946 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on 
January 10, 1946. there occurred at St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Madison, Wis., a very 
impressive ceremony in connection with 
the investiture of Hon. Leo T. Crowley 
as knight commander with star of the 
Order of Pius IX. I ask unanimowi con¬ 
sent to have inserted In the Record the 
citation of Pope Pius Xn to Hon. Leo T. 
Crowley, the address of Cardinal Stritch, 
and my address, delivered at the testi¬ 
monial dinner which followed the cere¬ 
mony, together with a list of the names 
of some of those who participated in the 
Investiture. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 


Citation or Pope Pius XZZ to Hon. Leo T. 

CaOWLET 
Plus Eli, POPE 

To our beloved son, health and apostolic 
blessing: 

Our venerable brother, the archbishop of 
Milwaukee, and our venerable brother, the 
titular archbishop of Laodlcea in Phrygia, 
apostolic delegate in the United States of 
North Ametica, in a most laudatory man¬ 
ner, recommei'id you to us for the strenuous 
and skillful senice that you have rendered 
as Foreign Economic Administrator. They 
petition us to acknowledge publicly your out¬ 
standing deeds and honor you with the dis¬ 
tinguished dignity of knighthood. We, de¬ 
siring then, that you receive an appropriate 
and ample token of our esteem and bene¬ 
volence toward you, have decided that you, 
already a knight of St. Gregory, are now de¬ 
serving of greater recognition, and should be 
elevated to even a higher rank of honor: 
Wherefore, by these our letters, we choose, 
create, and appoint you knight commander 
of the Order of Plus IX. and by virtue of 
these letters, we pronounce you properly 
named and appointed among the illustrious 
assemblage and number of the same knights. 
Therefore, beloved son, we accord you the 
right to wear freely the special uniform and 
regalia, which knights of this order lawfully 
wear, especially to wear the pendant, distinc¬ 
tive of this higher rank, which, in k^<*T)lng 
with the custom of other knights, is worn 
suspended from the neck on a blue sUk rib¬ 
bon with double red stripes on the outer ex¬ 
tremities. Moreover, that our benign good 
will toward you may better be known, we 
likewise grant you the privilege of wearing 
the great silver medal, which should be af¬ 
fixed on the left side of the breast. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the 
fisherman’s ring, on this 14th dajf of Decem¬ 
ber. A. D. 1946, in the seventh year of our 
pontificate. 

By special mandate of his holiness. 

Dominic Sfada, 
SfTcretary of apostolic briefs. 

For the cardinal secretary of state. 
To our beloved son, Leo T. Crowley, knight. 

Address of Cardinal Stritch, at the Testi¬ 
monial Dinner for Hon. Leo T. Crowlet, 
AT Madison, Wis., on January 10, 1946 
My dear friends. It Is a centuries-old cus¬ 
tom of tlie church to stress the Individual, 
personal, social, and religious responsibility 
of the layman by bestowing special honors 
on some few men, who have satisfied their 
responsibility In an outstanding way. In 
giving these honors, the thought of the 
church Is not so much to reward merit as 
to hold up before others the example of 
genuine, full Christian life. It is but natural 
these days that In an effort to help build a 
better world we should search for the causes 
of the dire tragedies which have befallen 
us. Who will deny that among these causes 
there Is the failure of Christian men to live 
In all fields of action abundantly Christian 
lives? How often In the past have we seen 
men, who In their private lives were Chris¬ 
tian, In public, social, and economic life tol¬ 
erate. and by Inaction approve the spread 
of principles and theories and practices which 
contradict the truths which Christianity Im¬ 
planted in our culture? There has been a 
tragic dualism In the western world In which 
Christian truth has been crowded Into pri¬ 
vate living, and materialism given the con¬ 
trol In public and social life. Tills sort of 
thing bad to have a climax, and instead of 
an advance in Christian culture in the new 
oondltlons. we have witnessed so great an 
assault on It that for a time men feared that 
it would be driven back Into catacombs and 
there would be a return to sorry conditions 
which the Gospel once removed from the 
western world. If ever there was a time when 
it is necessary to stress the responsibility of 
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the layman to live a full Christian life, that 
time Is at hand. In a troubled world we are 
trying to reconstruct human society on the 
ruins of an awful war. Genuine democracy 
is the answer to the world’s needs, and genu¬ 
ine democracy postulates the cooperation of 
Christian men. How can there be genuine 
democracy unless men recognize in public 
and social life the dignity of the human per¬ 
son and its rights in the unity of the hu¬ 
man family? 

We see two trends in contemporary so¬ 
ciety-one is the struggling of genuine de¬ 
mocracy to expand its reaches and become 
more real, and the other the totalitarian 
system, in which there is a return to the 
overlord and the serf, whom we had thought 
forever banished from society. Authentic 
liberalism is identical with the struggle for 
the progress of democracy. At times in this 
struggle some men think that government 
is ineffective and even Impotent. It is hard 
for many to face the changed conditions, and 
the tactics of those who promote new genu¬ 
inely democratic advances are not always 
well-chosen. But the struggle is the demo¬ 
cratic way, and we are safe If in the midst of 
it we refuse to borrow from the program of 
the totalltarians and damage democracy by 
overreaches of the political power of the 
state. In genuine democracy there is Indeed 
the postulate for strong, respected civil au¬ 
thority with might to enforce its Just de¬ 
crees. There is also the recognition of the 
d'gnitv and rights of the Individual and his 
participation in government through intelli¬ 
gent virtuous civic action. It may be that 
at times democracy seems inellblent in meet¬ 
ing the complicated difficult problems of our 
times, but the inefficiency is only apparent. 
Its struggles are the condition for genuine 
progress, and its final achievements are its 
justification. 

When our country adopted our charters of 
democracy, the benefits were not immedi¬ 
ately achieved. Social life is ever-changing, 
and in millenniums of history there were not 
the epochal changes which have come in the 
years of our national history. At times wo 
made great advances in our democratic man¬ 
ner of living, and at times there were retro¬ 
gressions. Who would be foolish enough to 
say that always in our hUtory we were happy 
in adopting our democratic principles to 
changed conditions? We must keep in mind 
that before the things fixed in our charters 
are full realities, there Is much to be done in 
making real the freedoms which they guar¬ 
antee and promise. In this progress there 
must be struggles, differences of opinion, 
variety of attitudes, under the guidance of 
strong, respected civil authority. Never may 
we hope for fuller freedoms except under law. 
In this development of our genuine democ¬ 
racy. there Is the chance for authentic liber¬ 
alism. It were a trag-'dy to yield to the 
thought that authentic liberalism is in any 
way identified with totalitarian systems, 
which in principle and fact are a throw¬ 
back to conditions and miseries from which 
genuine democracy freed peoples. 

As we must be true to ourselves, we must 
be true to peoples who look to us with hope 
and confidence. We are a great Nation, the 
greatest in the world today. What is the 
thing which we have to give to the world in 
Its misery? There Is only a single answer 
possible. We must be the champions and 
the protagonists of genuine democracy. 
Whatever differences of conditions and back¬ 
ground there may he In other lands, the es¬ 
sence of democracy, with perhaps varied trim¬ 
mings. is the answer to the needs of all 
peoples. We do not aspire to the role of the 
dictator of the world. We respect the rights 
of other nations. But our Influence and our 
prestige must always be for democratic Insti¬ 
tutions. and we may add, not for institutions 
which are camouflages of democracy. The 
simple cardinal principle in our foreign rela¬ 


tions must be helpfulness in giving to pec^les 
free, democratic institutions, In which citi¬ 
zens with freedoms under law satisfy their 
responsibility in government. 

Today we are paying tribute to a Christian 
gentleman who in all fields of endeavor has 
sought manfully to satisfy his Christian re¬ 
sponsibility. A delightful friend, gifted with 
abundant talent, he has honored us in being 
honored by the Holy Bee. Few men have 
been called to serve In the important public 
posts which he has occupied with distinc¬ 
tion. His vision has been wide, his liberalism 
authentic, his wisdom always apparent. More 
than all this, Mr. Crowley has been a Chris¬ 
tian gentleman whose Christianity has been 
evident in his service to his country in these 
years of great crisis. We congratulate him 
today and beg God to give him years and 
strength to be always In the future what he 
has been in the past. 

The address of Hon. Robert M. La 
PoLLETTE, Jr., at the testimonial dinner 
was inserted in the Appendix of the Cok- 
GRESsicNAL RECORD, by Hon. James M. 
Mead and appears on page A201. 

The investiture of Leo T. Crowley, 
K. S. G.. as knight commander with 
star of the Order of Plus IX. Was made 
by His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Moses E. Kiley, D. C., archbishop of 
Milwaukee, at solemn pontifical high 
mass, Thursday, January 10, 1946, at 
St. Mary’s Hospital Chapel, Madi¬ 
son, Wis. 

Participants in the ceremonies were: 

Master of ceremonies, the Right Reverend 
Monslgnor Roman R. Atkielskl, vicar gen¬ 
eral. Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 

Assistant priest, the Very Reverend D. M. 
Burke. O. Praenr., 8. T. D., J. C. D. 

Deacons of honor. Rev, Edmund Goebel, 
Ph. D.; Very Rev. Peter A. Brooks. 8. J. 

Deacon of the mass. Rev. John A. Koelzer. 

Subdeacon of the mass. Rev. John B. 
Schneider. O. P. 

Book bearer, Rev. Hubert Dougherty. 

Crosier bearer. Rev. Charles Hayes, O. P. 

Miter bearer. Rev. J. Haestrlch. 

Cross bearer, William Proellch, Jr. 

Candle bearers, Leo N. Crowley, Robert E. 
Drowley. 

His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
archbishep of Chicago. 

Chaplains to Cardinal Stritch, Very Rev. 
Hugh O’Donnell, C. S. C.. Ph. D.; Rev. Peter 
Leo Johnson, D. D. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Aloyslus 
J. Muench, bishop of Fargo. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Francis 

J. Haas, bishop of Grand Rapids. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend William 
P. O’Connor, bishop of Superior. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Stan¬ 
islaus V. Bona, bishop of Green Bay. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend John F. 
O’Hara, C. S. C.. D. D., bishop of Buffalo. N. Y. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend John P. 
Treaoy. auxiliary bishop of LaCrosse. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle, r^re- 
senting His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell¬ 
man, archbishop of New. York. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, repre¬ 
senting the National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Mahoney, 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Eggers. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward C. O’Reilly. 

Very Rev E. K. Cantwell. C. Ss. R. 

Knights of St. Gregory: Sir Frank J. Lewis. 

K. C. S. 6.; Sir William O. Bruce; Sir Charies 
Kerwln; Sir J. Francis McDermott. 

Fourth degree, Knights of Columbus; Al¬ 
bert Decker, Charles Brown, George Stein, 
Brennan. 

Page boys: John E. Crowley, John F. Doyle. 

Insignia bearer: Mary Doyle. 


Muaio ot the maas: From the Octave of the 
Epiphany (Roman Gradual); Mlsaa Rosa 
Mystlca (Vito Camevall). 

The sisters choir of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
assisted by the Norbertine novlees. 

Guest soloist: Miss Lucille Meusel, San 
Carlo Opera Co. 

Director: Borton Roe, United States Navy. 

The program of the banquet follows: 

Presiding: Very Rev. Leo L. Rummell, 
O. Praem., Pb. D. 

Invocation: Archbishop Kiley. 

The National Anthem: Miss LucUle Meusel. 

Program following dinner; 

Polonaise in A-Flat, Chopin. (Miss Cath¬ 
erine Crowley at the piano.) 

Greeting: The Honorable Robert M. La 
Follxttb, Jr., United States Senate, member 
of Foreign Relations Committee. 

Vocal aelectlona—Mias Lucille Meusel: 

The Slelgh-~Kountz. 

Sunday—Carew. 

Una Voce Poco Fa—Rossini (from the 
Barber of Seville). 

The Universal Church: Cardinal Stritch. 


A Business Program for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W. FUNNAGAN, JR. 

or viaexMiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, January 28, 2946 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recokd, I include therein 
an address I delivered before the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago 
on December 18, 1945: 

Farming is a business and should not be 
used as guinea pig to test out the social 
fantasies and hallucinutlonB of some of the 
consumer-minded economists and utopian 
dreamers who, here of late, it would seem, 
are staying awake at night figuring out ways 
of putting the farmers upon a dole or subsidy 
program in order to give the odnatuners 
cheaper food. 

The trouble with these well-intentioned 
fellows Is that they look upon farmers us 
managers of eleemosynary institutions, run 
for the benefit of the conaumers, whose 
deficits wUl be supplied from the public 
Treasury. While I am deeply concerned over 
the problem of getting the oonsumers more, 
better, and cheaper food, the solution of the 
problem lies, not in subsidizing the farmers, 
but in placing farming upon a business basis 
so they will be able to produce more and 
better food at cheaper production aiid mar¬ 
keting costs. 

It is high time that we all realized that 
farming is an American business enterprise-- 
the largest business enterprise in America— 
and in order to be successfully and economi¬ 
cally conducted business principles and ptac- 
tices will have to be employed. 

SUBBXDZZS 

Before I discuss some of the things that I 
think it is Imperative we should do In order 
to place farming upon a busineaa basis, I 
want to impress upon you the necessity of 
first clearing the way by getting rid of farm 
subsidies and roll-backs on farm products. 
This thing of the Government steppipg in 
and subsidizing ^ne class in order for an¬ 
other class to get enough to eat, thus subsi¬ 
dizing both classes, is a fallacious policy that 
will, if not checked, undermine both classes 
and eventually our whole economic system. 
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What the farsnere want, and Justice and 
fair dealings demand they have, le a fair 
price In the market place. The farmers, like 
everyone else engaged in business, want to 
look to the market place aud not the Gov* 
emment for' their pay. 

And what the lower economic class in 
/imerica wants is not a subsldleed food bill 
but a pay envelope with enough money in it 
to purchase, at least, the necessities of life. 
This lower economic class wants to look to 
its pay envelope and not the Government for 
the money to live on. 

Such a policy, as I have said, will lead to 
disaster. 

The farmers, as well as the lower economic 
class, want to retain their freedom and in¬ 
dependence. All they ask is to lead their 
own lives, free from every possible govern¬ 
mental restraint, and the opportunity to 
make their own living in the traditional 
American way. They do not want the Gov¬ 
ernment putting a subsidy-curb bit in their 
moi'ths. 

They want to retam their American com¬ 
plex of freedom and independence. J.f you 
want to change this lndepende*^t-^reedom- 
American complex into a paternalistic com¬ 
plex. the way, in my opinion, is to follow the 
subsidy highway. As for me, I want none of 
it. There is already in America a small class 
that seemingly thinks the Lord was Joking 
when He saM. 'In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread." This class, as I said, is now 
small, but if you want to see it increase, I 
do not know of a better way of recruiting 
their ranks thaxi by adopting a subsidy 
prllcy. 

When we resort to subsidies we are not 
only dodging the issue, we are undermining 
the basic principle of free government, name¬ 
ly. free enterprise. If we maintain our free 
enterprise system, the respective enterprises 
in America^and remember farming is the 
biggest enterprise in America—should be 
permitted to operate, not under the subsidy 
system, but under the profit system. Amer¬ 
ican enterprises, including farming, should 
be self-systaining from profits and not from 
subsidies 

If subsidies is the answer to our economic 
Ills, then why should subsidies only apply 
to farmers? Because a certain class in Amer¬ 
ica is unable to purchase sufficient clothing 
and other necessary goods and wares, we have 
not adopted ‘ the' policy of forcing manu¬ 
facturers and merchants to sell below the 
production cost and then go to the Govern¬ 
ment for the deficit. Tet, if the subsidy 
policy is sound, and we are logical in our 
thinking and consistent in our practice, this 
is Just what we should do. Why make Gov¬ 
ernment wards of the farmers by forcing them 
to sell below the cost of production and then 
look to the Government for the deficit, and 
have the merchant and monufactiu'er to 
operate under our free competitive profit 
s^em? 

Yes, when we resort to subsidies we de¬ 
stroy initiative, we destroy incentive, we de¬ 
stroy competition, the things upon which 
free competitive American enterprise is built, 
in that those engaged in farming, in manu¬ 
facturing, in producing, will, sooner or later, 
begin to ask themselves this question: "Well, 
what's the use of putting forth my best ef¬ 
forts, in burning up my mental and phys¬ 
ical energy, striving to produce better and 
cheaper food, or better and cheaper goods, 
wares, and merchandise, when I have a Gov¬ 
ernment subsidy to fall back on to take care 
of any deficit my lack of effort brings about?" 
Take heed of my warning: If we do those 
things that will bring about such thinking, 
we are creating conditions that will, sooner 
or later, supplant our democratic system. 

I cannot think that any red-blooded Amer¬ 
ican who has given thought to the matter 
thinks that subsidies is the solution to our 
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problem. If there is a class in America that, 
due to their economic status, is unable to 
purchase the necessities of life, the solution 
to the problem is to improve their economic 
status so they will have sufficient purchasing 
power to go into the open market and pur¬ 
chase the necessities of life. Subsidies is not 
the answer to our problem. The answer lies 
in creating a greater purchasing power. This, 
in my opinion, can only be accomplished by 
bringing about, as far as possible, full em¬ 
ployment plus a decent wage scale. 

And, let me add, that the time to get rid 
of subsidies is now while our purchasing 
power is high, because subsidies are reflected 
back in farm prices, and when removed there 
will have to be a corresponding increase in 
farm prices or else the farmers will be ruined. 
There is. I believe, sufficient purchasing power 
at this time for the consumers to absorb the 
subsidies without undue hardship. If, how¬ 
ever, we wait until our purchasing power is 
lower and consumers are unable to absorb 
the advance in food prices, then the whole 
subsidy load will fall back on the farmers 
and will bring about such an agricultural 
paralysis as this country has never experi¬ 
enced; and remember when you paralyze agri¬ 
culture, you parallze the Nation. Think, for 
Instance, what would happen to the pro¬ 
ducers of beef cattle if we removed the sub¬ 
sidy of $39 per thousand pounds, without a 
corresponding increase in beef prices, and 
thus threw the whole subsidy loss on the 
producers. Why. such a thing would wipe 
out the beef producers overnight. The 
same t h i n g would happen to the milk pro¬ 
ducers and the producers of certain other 
farm products. 

I do not want anything 1 have said with 
respect to subsidies to be construed as mean¬ 
ing that 1 am unmindful of the fact that 
there are those in America who through mis¬ 
fortune, or through circumstances over 
which they had no control, are in need of 
governmental assistance, local, State, and 
national. We do have such people and it is 
the function of government to see that their 
needs are supplied. In looking after this 
unfortunate group we should face the prob¬ 
lem honestly, and not use this unfortunate 
class os an excuse to subsidize those who. un¬ 
der Improved conditions, would be able to 
provide for themselves. 

Having gotten rid of subsidies and thus 
recognized that farming is a business to be 
run upon the profit and not the subsidy sys¬ 
tem. let us now consider some of the things 
that are necessary in order to place farm¬ 
ing upon a sound, efficient business basis. 

X. BOIL IMPBOVKlfENT AND CABS 

First on the list I would place soil im¬ 
provement and soil care. Why? Because 
farmers can no more produce food abun¬ 
dantly and cheaply on impoverished and 
wornout land than can the manufacturers 
produce goods, wares, and merchandise abun¬ 
dantly and cheaply in run-down plants 
equipped with wornout and outmoded 
machinery. 

Now, soli improvement and conservation 
are far more than farm problems; they are 
national problems. They are impressed with 
more than « public interest. They are im¬ 
pressed with a public duty. The very 
strength of this Nation depends upon the 
strength of our soil. As we improve the soil 
we strengthen our Nation, and conversely, as 
we deplete the soil we weaken our Nation. 
I make this bold statement, the strength of 
every Nation in the world today can be meas¬ 
ured by the strength of the top soil of that 
Nation. 

While, due to the vastness of our farm 
lands, we, as a Nation, have not reached the 
danger point as yet, we are beginning to run 
into signs along the agricultural highway we 
are traveling that point to danger ahead. 

What do we read on some of the signs? 


1. Soil erosion has affected in some degree 
more than 1,000,000,000 acres of land in 
America. This is more than one-half of the 
Nation's land. 

2. Approximately 60,000.000 acres of once 
productive cropland have been already 
ruined for any further immediate cultlva- 
tion;aanother 60,000,000 acres are in a condi¬ 
tion almost as bad; and half to all the fertile 
top soil has been removed from another 100,- 
000,000 acres. 

3. Of the present American cropland of 
416,000,000 acres, only about 342.000.000 acres 
can be classed as really good land. Of the 
342,000,000 acres of good land, only about 
62,000.000 acres are nonerodible, and the 
other 280,000,000 acres of good land is losing 
soil with every hard rain. 

4. Three billion tons of top soil go down 
the streams and rivers every year. 

6. Annual loss of soil minerals by erosion 
is twenty times the amount of soil minerals 
annually used by plant life. 

6. We are annually mining out five times 
the soil minerals that we annually put back 
into the soil. 

7. Erosion alone is costing the Nation ap¬ 
proximately $3,844,000,000 annually. 

8. In the short span of our existence we 
have whittled down our top farm-land soil 
from an average thickness of ( bout 0 inches 
to a present average thickness of about 6 
inches. This is a statement of deep signifi¬ 
cance when we realize that American civi¬ 
lization is resting upon such a thin founda¬ 
tion. Yes, when we begin to visualize that 
our Republic and all it stands for rests upon 
such a thin foundation, which, to say the 
least, is becoming wobbly through neglect, 
we begin to realize the importance of keeping 
the foundation in good repair. 

Having realized that soil improvement and 
care are national problems affecting the wel¬ 
fare of every man, woman, and child in 
America, we would be remiss in our duty if 
we did not tackle the problem from the na¬ 
tional point of view. We are Justified in 
such an approach not only from the stand¬ 
point that in so doing we are insuring to the 
generations yet unborn an ample food sup¬ 
ply, and thus insuring the perpetuity cf our 
national existence, but upon the ground that 
we are insuring consumers, present and fu¬ 
ture. cheaper food. It is axiomatic that 
when we Increase production we decrease 
production costs and make it possible to give 
the consumers cheaper food. 

It was from such considerations that I in¬ 
troduced H. R. 2922 in the House and Sena¬ 
tors Bankhead and Hill introduced S. 882 
in the Senate. These bills are identical and 
provide for a 5-year national fertilizer pro¬ 
gram that would reach into every agricul¬ 
tural county in America. 

The experimental pilot plants provided for 
In the bill would be run by the Government 
for a period of 6 years which, it is thought, 
would be ample time within which to de¬ 
velop the right kinds of fertilizer needed for 
our different soils, and demonstrate to the 
farmers of America the imperative necessity 
for soil improvement and care, after which 
period they would be turned over to farmer- 
cooperatives, or, in the event the farmers do 
not desire to organize and run the plants 
through cooperative effort, to private in¬ 
dustry. 

The fertilizer industry, Judging from the 
past, does not have the urge, nor does it 
have the vision, to Inaugurate such a pro¬ 
gram. So far it has been satisfied with fur¬ 
nishing the farmers feitllizers low in min¬ 
eral content but high in filler content which, 
of course, means more profits to the industry 
and poorer yields to the farmers. 

Soil chemistry, I believe. Is in its infancy, 
and I am afraid if we leave the problem to 
the fertilizer industry that its infancy will 
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be extended to manhood and tram manhood 
on Into old age. 

Land gate tick, jnat as cattle and aheefxand 
hogs and horses get 8lck» yet we know a great 
deal more about administering to the dSe- 
eases of livestock than we do about admln- 
toterlzig to the diseases of the land. In order 
for the good earth to produce, as CM In¬ 
tended for it to produce, we have got to 
preserve the topsoil and keep U in a healthy, 
productive condition. We cannot continue, 
from year to year, to mine from the soil more 
mineral content than we put back, and ex¬ 
pect our soil to remain In a healthy produc¬ 
tive condition. 

And remember, the Lord put more than 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphate in the soil, 
though there seems to be a common belief 
that if we put these things back into the 
soil, even tn diluted quantltlee, we have com¬ 
pleted the job of restoring the mineral con¬ 
tent of the soil. Let me impress this thought 
upon you by relating the experienoe of one 
of my farmer friends. 

This friend of mine, while not a soil chem¬ 
ist. has been giving a lot of thought to soil 
improvement. He owns a splendid bluegraas 
firm, and like all caUle iamien. is deeply 
Interested In Increasing the capacity of his 
grasslands. He came to the oonduslon, as 
he expressed It, that if '‘he could put back 
Into the soil the minerals the Lord originally 
put there,** he would go a long ways toward 
the colution of his problem. This, to my 
way at thinking, was a sound oonelualon. 
He selected a field of 40 acres that con¬ 
tained a fairly good blue^ass sod, the 
carrying capacity of which was 15 head of 
beaf cattle. He first treated the field with 
TVA supcepboaphate, which, of course, in¬ 
creased the fleldb cairyiiig capacity. Three 
years ago my friend treated a part of tha 
field with a mixture containing, per acre. 
000 pounds of ao-peicent phosphate. fiOO 
pounds of salt, 8 tons of burnt lime, 0 tons 
of ground lime, 90 pounds of sulfur. 90 
pounds of epsom salts, 90 pounds of borax, 
20 pcmnds of bluestone, and 1 gallon of 
iodine. This year the field carried, not 15 
head of cattle, but 40 head of cattle, and 
it Is thought that had the whole field been 
treated with the m ix t ur e it would have 
graaed 50 head. The grsatng season on 
tha field commenced about 9 weeks earlier 
than the graiing season in that section 
and lasted, at least, 9 weeks later, thus 
lengthening the graxing season for some¬ 
thing over 1 month. The cattle put on 
approximately 400 pounds in weight. 

Moreover, we now discover that the nutri¬ 
tive value of fann products depends largely 
upon the condition of the soil. Because, 
for instance, a certain truck patch produces 
well-developed, ludous-looking carrots is no 
reason to assume that the carrots have the 
nutritive value they are suppoaed to have. 
As a matter of fact, so far as their food 
value is concerned, they may be utterly 
worthless. Why? Simply because the soU 
from which they came was lacking in cer¬ 
tain soli minerals. Remember, the soil 
cannot put into the products thereof that 
which it lacketh. Hence, It Is possible for 
us to Cudermine our health, even starve to 
death, eating good-looking food products that 
came from soil depleted of the necessary soil 
minerala. 

As I said, 1 am afraid we know very little 
about the proper treatment of our soil. And 
1 am afraid that too many farmers of to¬ 
day, like the doctors of yesterday who thought 
that calomel, quinine, and oplatee would cure 
all the ills to which man Is heir, think that 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphate will cure 
all the diseases to which the soil is heir. I 
am afraid that we do not appreciate that 
the soil on one farm may be suffering from 
an entirely different disease from the dis¬ 
ease of the soil of a neighboring farm, which, 
of course, means that we have got to diagnose 


soil diseasss Just as we do human dlseasse. 
and treat them accordingly. 

All regardless of their trade or 

calling, should be deeply intarested In soil 
Improvement and care. And, if tha Amer¬ 
ican people 4rai only pause and think this 
thing through. I know that they will not 
only become Interested, but that they will 
heoocne interested to such an extent that 
they will bseoine imbued with the spirit 
of the crusader and will line up In solid 
phalanx and fight until 8. 888 and H. B. 
1828 are written into the statutory law of 
this land. Do not think that the task 
ahead of us Is an easy one. The BertlUscer 
Trust ^ on the war path. The trust has 
money, and money mcploys talent, and from 
present prospects it looks like we are going 
to be met on the threshold of this fight 
with an unlimited lobby fund plus the best, 
shrewdest, and most Influential lobbyists 
money can hire. 

Upon the introduction of these oompanlon 
blUs several significant things happened; 

1. The FertUiaer Ttust commenced to op¬ 
erate under a name that has more farm ap¬ 
peal. namely, the American Plant-Food Coun¬ 
cil. Ino. . 

8. Having obtained a name with more ag- 
riciUtural “it** In it, the next move was 
to Invade Congress and select one of its 
most outstanding Members, occupying a 
strategic position on the Approbations 
Committee, which oommittee, of oourse, will 
have to pass on ali appropriations for the 
fertilizer pilot pianta. as the leader to spear¬ 
head the drive to kill the bills. This Mem¬ 
ber is now listed as tha president of this 
great pseudo-farm organization, the Amer¬ 
ican nant-Food Council, Inc. 

8. The FertUiaer Trust has started the 
printing pressee turning out propaganda 
against the blUs, the like of which 1 have 
not seen since the days at the holding-com¬ 
pany legislation. Oh. this American Plant- 
Food Council, Inc., is a high-powered outfit 
that started, from the very beginning, in 
high gear. 

Now, this is a free country, and I do not 
criticize my colleague for resigning from 
Congress in order to improve his financial 
position—in order to become president of 
this neWly created, all-important farm or¬ 
ganization. the American Plant-Food Coun¬ 
cil, Inc., which wee set up for the worthy 
puipose of protecting the American fanner 
from the rash, im-American act of providing 
means for improving his soil—but I do ques¬ 
tion the propriety, yes, the tight of a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress taking on new duties vitally 
affecting pending legislation before divesting 
himself of all responsibility incident to his 
high oflloe. 

Yet, to my astonishment, I find my col¬ 
league, who has served his people in the 
Bouse for some twenty-odd years, during 
which time he has evidenced no visible in¬ 
terest in agciculture, overnight, as it were, 
rushing in to defend the American farmers 
from the socialization, the regimentation, and 
the other baneful influences and effects the 
passage of 8. 888 and H. R. 8088 would visit 
upon them. Oh. I wonder where this agri¬ 
cultural Roderick was during. the early 
thirties when.the farmers of America were 
fighting (or their very existence! Ob, where 
was this fertiUzer-soented Roderick when 
the agricultural situation was so serious that 
shotguns were being used by farmers to stay 
aherlfl sales of farm lands? Oh. where, oh 
where, was Roderiefc during the so dark days 
when, if we measure his capacity for lead¬ 
ership by the valuation the fertilizer trust 
has placed upon it. one clear blast on his 
bugle horn would have rallied the farmers 
around a leadership that would have led 
them out of the low grounds of sorrow into 
**a land flowing with milk and honey.** 1 
will not be so uncharitable ae to even sug¬ 
gest that it took a long-term contract, plus 


a priaoely aalary, to get this psuedo farmer 
Roderick to toot his horn in dsfenae of the 
farmars at a***^***^**^- 

Z am. however, persuaded that the fanners 
of America know thalr friends, and that they 
will not rally to the seductive bugle eaU 
that today is being sounded by this recent 
**plant food** convert. Zf they do. may the 
good Lord have mercy upon their souls, be¬ 
cause 1 am afrakl their fate will be that 
which befell the flute-enchanted rats that 
followed the leadership of that charming, 
seductive flute player, the Pled Piper of 
Hamelln. 

On December 6, 1945, in the city of Roa¬ 
noke, before the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, my colleague, as reported in the 
Roanoke Times of December 8.1945, soimded 
this blast upon his bugle horn against 8. 882 
and H. R. 2982: 

**Senate bill 882 and House bill 2922, com¬ 
panion bills pending before the respective 
committees of Congrees. are another mis¬ 
guided effort to turn the American farmer 
over to the Federal Government and to put 
him under bondage by unnecessary sub¬ 
sidies and Federal regulation and control,** 
he said. 

‘‘However, 1 do not believe the time has 
come or should ever come when the Govern¬ 
ment goes Into the farming business, or when 
it should undertake to regulate or regiment 
every action and procedure of the farmer, 
even down to the point of doing his plow¬ 
ing, seeding, fertilizing, and harvesting for 
him. 

•T cannot go along with the unsound 
philosophy that would put the American 
farmer sitting on the curb with a tin can 
in bis hand asking alms of every paseerby. 
Those who advocate such unsound principles 
are doing a disservice to agriculture. 1 think 
that what the farmers want is a fair, square 
chance in a free and competitive economy to 
live his life, conduct his business under cir¬ 
cumstances from which he may reasonably 
expect to have a profit for his labors. 

‘T maintain we can have no economic 
solidarity In this country—no domestic 
tranquillity—no personal security unless we 
maintain and foster individual initiative and 
a system of free enterprise,** Wooefrum con¬ 
tinued. “That means tliat the Government, 
States and Nation, should not, except under 
circumstances of extreme national emer¬ 
gency, undertake to order our lives or enter 
into competition with free enterprise.** 

I am not surprised at the line of attack. 
It is the same line that has been followed 
by the Fertilizer Trust since the bills were 
introduced. 

“Socialization r* “Regimentation!** “Free 
enterprise!'* When unable to answer by logic 
and reason, these are the bugaboos with 
which to frighten the American people. I 
have heard these arguments used since the 
days the cities first commenced to put in 
their own waterworks and electric plants. 
Yes. and I have heard one or the other of 
them used against every forward movement 
we have taken in this country: against TVA, 
against social security, against unemployment 
insurance, against the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Act, against the Holding Company 
Act, against the act giving labor the right 
to organize and bargain collectively, against 
the Fair Labor Fractioes Act. And now they 
bring these same old arguments out of the 
closet to frighten Congress into killing bills 
designed to improve our soil. 

Now, let me briefly answer these argu¬ 
ments: 

As to socialization: The public has s vital 
interest in the soil, and it is the duty of our 
Government to see that our soil is conserved 
and improved. Why? Because it is the source 
from which comes the food and fiber to 
sustain our people. While 1 believe in the 
ownership of land In fee simple, I also be¬ 
lieve that every grantee in a land deed be- 
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comet, to a certain extent, a trustee. The 
trust imposed by the conveyance is not to 
wantonly abuse the land. And this trust 
Is to broad that It also extends to the Qov- 
ernment. It is the duty of Government to 
not only see that our land Is conserved, but 
to render every reasonable assistance In soil 
conservation and improvement. Why? Be¬ 
cause the strength and perpetuity of this 
Government depends upon the strength and 
perpetuity of the Nation’s topsoil. 

As to free enterprise: I suppose this ar¬ 
gument is directed at the provisions in the 
bill giving the farmers, at the end of the 
5-yeai period, the right to form cooperatives 
to purchase the fertiliser plants from the 
Government. Well, if individuals can or¬ 
ganise, for Instance, a fertilizer corporation 
to operate a fertiliser plant that no one in¬ 
dividual is financially strong enough to build 
and operate why cannot farmers, no one of 
which is strong enough financially, get to¬ 
gether and organize a farm cooperative for 
the same ptupose? If corporations are per¬ 
missible under our free-enterprise system, 
upon what theory are cooperatives excluded? 

As to regimentation: There is nothing in 
the bill, not a single line, that would regi¬ 
ment anyone. The bill is free from compul¬ 
sion and regimentation. 

n. EQUIPMENT 

Having provided the farmers with good 
plants, that is, good farms, we should see 
that the farms are well equipped. I use the 
W'ord equipped to cover not only sufficient 
and up-to-date farming machinery, but nec¬ 
essary livestock and farm buildings, includ¬ 
ing the farm home and modern conveniences. 
As I intimated, a farmer can no more abun¬ 
dantly and economically produce on good 
land without the necessary equipment, than 
can the manufacturer produce in a fine up- 
to-date plant that lacks modern and up-to- 
date machinery. 

These objectives can be accomplished by— 

1. Carrying forward our rural-electrifica¬ 
tion program. 

2. Adopting a rural-building program com¬ 
parable to the ur>>*»n-hou8ing program. Such 
a program, of course, would have to be worked 
out in a sane, sensible manner In order to 
see that the earning capacity of the farm 
Justifies the improvements because if a 
farmer is loaned money to erect buildings 
that the earning capacity of the farm is not 
sufficient to carry, the ultimate result would 
be not only the loss of the improvements, 
but the loss of the farm. 

8. Bringing our farm-credit structure 
down to date so it will take care of the 
financial needs of the farmers in ptuchasing 
livestock and farm machinery, as well as 
modem conveniences that will add so much 
to farm life. 

The farm home should be made an at¬ 
tractive place to live. The farmer is entitled 
to some of the modem conveniences in order 
to take out of farm life, as far as possible, the 
drudgeries that are, at present, incident 
thereto. 


Having provided the farmers with produc¬ 
tive, well-equipped farms, in order for them 
to produce abundantly and cheaply, good 
business demands that we inaugurate a price 
system that wUl, at least, insure them a rea¬ 
sonable profit over and above the cost of 
production and upkeep. 

No matter how modem an industrial plant 
may be, no matter how efficiently it operates, 
how abundantly and cheaply it may be able 
to produce, unless it operates at a profit it 
will, sooner or later be thrown into bank¬ 
ruptcy. The same is true of a farm. 

The InabUity of the farmers to regulate 
prices, as does industry, has been the greatest 
problem that has confronted the farmers of 
America over the years. This problem has to 


be solved before we will ever be able to stabil¬ 
ize agriculture and place it upon a sound 
business basis. 

Of all the suggested or tried farm-price 
formulas the parity concept is, I am per¬ 
suaded, the soundest It is sound because it 
is fair to all. It protects producers and con¬ 
sumers alike 

Now, Just what is this thing that we call, 
for lack of a better name, parity price? How 
does it operate with respect to the farmers, 
who are the producers, and how does it 
operate with respect to the consumers of 
farm products, which latter class, of course, 
includes all of us? If It works to the Interest 
of the farmers and at the same time imposes 
no undue hardships upon the consumers, 
then it works to the interest of every man, 
woman, and child in America, and should 
demand universal approval. Well it does 
Just that thing and, in my opinion, has the 
approval of everyone that has thought the 
matter through and understands parity price. 
Of course, those who are suffering from the 
subsidy hallucination and want to see Uncle 
Sam operate a free-lunch counter in every 
home will not agree with me. They want 
parity income, or some other subsidlSBed pro¬ 
gram. which they masquerade under the 
name of a farm plan, but which in truth and 
in fact simply means a dole for the farmers 
and cheap food for the consumers, with 
generous old Uncle Sam paying the bill. 

Now parity is a relative term. It is a price 
relationship, and seeks to maintain the 
proper price relationship between those 
things the farmers sell and those things the 
farmers buy. Under it farm prices would 
constantly change in order to maintain the 
proper -'elationshlp between what the farmers 
sell and what the farmers buy. Under 
it, for instance, if wages go down and con¬ 
sequently what the farmers buy cost less, 
farm prices would go down correspondingly. 
In other words, it would give the farmer’s 
dollar the same purchasing power as the con¬ 
sumer's dollar, and conversely, it would give 
the consumer’s dollar the same purchasing 
power as the farmer's dollar. It would keep 
the industrial dollar, the labor dollar and 
the farm dollar on a parity—on an equality. 

Now. as I have said, there can be no ques¬ 
tion about the soundness of the parity con¬ 
cept. The trouble comes when we attempt 
to put the concept into practice by establish¬ 
ing parity prices. When the parity concept 
was first adopted back in 1933 we adopted 
the 6-year period of 1909-14 as the period 
when the price relationship between the 
things the farmers sold and the things the 
farmers bought were, more or less, at a proper 
balance, and called this period the base peri¬ 
od, and attempted to figure our parity prices 
in such a way as to maintain this balance 
that existed during the base period. While 
this period was the best period we could find, 
we found that it did not work out Justly and 
equitably in all cases, and at the time, for 
Instance, adopted another base period for 
tobacco in order to bring about, as far as 
possible, a better tobacco price relationship. 
However, in spite of our efforts, we found that 
parity prices as figured during this bass 
period, while manifestly fair—in some cases 
more than fair—^to certain farm products, 
were manifestly unfair to other products. 
The truth is we created some price valleys 
and peaks, which, in my opinion, should be 
leveled off. And when this is done we should 
include farm wages in the calculations of 
parity. I am afraid, however, that if we only 
amend the parity law by including farm wages 
In calculations of parity that we will augment 
rather than ameUorate our parity trouble. 
What we should do is this: We Should re¬ 
examine parity and work out a formula that 
will, as far as humanly possible, level down 
the present valleys and peaks, and •bring 
about the preper price r^tionsh4> with re¬ 
spect to all farm products. And, may I add, 


that in my opinion it is humanly impossible 
to write with one stroke of the pen a parity 
law that will hold good on down through the 
years. We will, if we maintain even approxi¬ 
mately correct parity prices, have to mod¬ 
ernize the law from time to time. 

Having established parity prices, the Job, 
however, is only one-half completed. It is 
an idle gesture to establish parity prices 
unless we take the next step and make parity 
prices effective. This is going to be a most 
difficult undertaking, but unless it is worked 
out, setting up parity prices for the farmers 
means absolutely nothing. And when it is 
worked out it should be worked out in such 
a way as to give the formers the full parity 
price, and not 75 percent or 90 percent of 
parity. We can no more put farming on a 
business basis, for instance, giving the farm¬ 
ers 93 percent of parity than we can place 
industry upon a sound business basis by 
cutting industrial prices to 93 percent of u 
fair selling price. 

IV. MARKETING 

Having given the American farmers good 
production plants by soU Improvement, 
equipped the plants, and provided them with 
a price system that will insure, at least, the 
cost of production plus upkeep, the next 
step is to set up a marketing system that 
will bring about the marketing of farm prod¬ 
ucts orderly, efficiently, and economically. 

One of the biggest farm problems yet un¬ 
solved is the marketing problem. Over the 
years we have spent millions of dollars teach¬ 
ing the farmers how to produce. Our pro¬ 
duction efforts have, by and large, been suc¬ 
cessful. Through conservation practices, 
improved strains, improved methods of culti¬ 
vation, and mechanized farming, we have 
been able to increase our production tremen¬ 
dously. The sad part of the picture Is this, 
that while the average farmer knows a great 
deal about production he knows very little, 
if anything, about marketing what he 
produces. 

As you know, a special committee on farm 
marketing has been set up. 1 am chairman 
of the committee. While we have done a 
great deal of spadework looking into this, 
that, and the other phase of the problem, and 
are now holding open hearings, we are not 
in position, at this time, to make concrete 
recommendations. We are still seeking in¬ 
formation and guidance. We do know that 
the spread between the farm and table im¬ 
poverishes the farmer and consumer alike, 
in that, while reducing farm prices, it in¬ 
creases consumer prices. Our present farm- 
marketing system may be accurately de¬ 
scribed as the system of subtraction and 
addition. Yes; in 99 cases out of 100 the sys- 
ter employs both subtraction and addition, 
shooting the farmers with the subtraction 
barrel of the marketing shotgun and the con¬ 
sumers with the addition barrel. Our prob¬ 
lem, of course, is to work out a marketing 
system that will bring the farmer and con¬ 
sumer closer together. The whole secret of 
a successful farm-marketing system hovers 
around reducing the spread between the 
farm and table. If this can be done, and we 
believe it can, it will literally save the 
farmers and consumers millions of dollars 
per year. Most industries have worked out 
such a system, and the time is long overdue 
for such a system to be worked out for the 
farmers and consumers. I say it advisedly, 
no American Industry could stay in business 
If it had to operate under the same double- 
barrel marketing system the farmers have 
been forced to operate under over the years. 
In order to Impress upon you the seriousness 
of the situation let me make this statement: 
Roughly speaking, for every dollar the 
fanner receives for a farm product the con¬ 
sumer pays from 2 to 3 dollars for the same 
product. The table that follows will show 
you the spread from the farmer to the con¬ 
sumer for the years 1913 to 1943: 
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Ptrant 

1913. 

3.8 

8.2 

4.4 


4.4 

46 

1914... 

3.8 

8.0 

4.8 


4.8 

44 

1915. 

3.8 

8.8 

5.0 


6.0 

43 

I9ltt. 

4. a 

10.4 

5.8 


A8 

44 

1917«._-. 

aa 

13.8 

7.3 


7.3 

47 

iflia _,_ 

7.3 

14.5 

7^2 


7.2 

50 

1919. 

ao 

10.4 

8.4 


A4 

49 

1920. 

7.7 

17.7 

10.0 


mo 

44 

- - - - _ 

5.2 

18.2 

AO 


AO 

39 

1«2!?_ 

5.4 

13.0 

K.2 


8.3 

40 


5.8 

14.5 

8.7 


8.7 

40 

____ 

lOM ___ 

0.1 

14.9 

8.8 


A 8 

41 

1925. 

7.0 

10.1 

9.1 


9.1 

4:1 

I«‘JB _ 

7.2 

17.0 

9.8 


9.8 

42 


7.0 

lao 

a9 


9.9 

41 

, _ 

1928 . 

7.3 

17.0 

9.7 


9.7 

43 

1929. 

7.5 

17.8 

10.8 


10.3 

42 

loap - _ 

0.5 

16.0 

10.1 


10.1 

80 

1931. 

4.8 

13.8 

8.5 


A 5 

m 

1932. 

3.5 

10.9 

7.4 


7.4 

:i2 

lUXl. 

3.7 

11.4 


~0.1 

7.0 

.32 

1934. 

4.4 

12.8 

' A4 

-.4 

8.0 

84 

im^ . 

5,3 

13.4 

8.1 

-.8 

7.8 

40 

1930. 

0.U 

14.7 

1 A7 


A 7 

41 

1937 . 

».:i 

14.6 

8.3 


8.3 

43 

J938.. 

5.5 

14.2 

8.7 


8.7 

39 


6.5 

14.3 

8.8 


A 8 

88 

. 

iu:i5-:i9 uvoraac. 

6.7 

. 14.2 

A 5 

— 1 

8.4 


1940. 

5.9 

14.5 

AO 


A6 

41 

1941 - .... 

7.4 

IG. 6 

9.2 


0.2 

45 

1942... 

9.5 

19.0 

10.1 


10.1 

! 48 

1943. 

11.2 

21.6 

10. .8 

1 

1 1U.7 

1 

! 


While I know that a part of this spread, 
probably the larger part, represents trans¬ 
portation and legitimate handling charges, 
1 am persuaded that if the right kind of 
farm-marketing system is worked out a con¬ 
siderable percent of the spread can be saved, 
and most of the saving, provided we have a 
fair fram-price system, will inure to the 
benefit of the consumers. 

While, as I stated, we are still seeking 
information and guidance, and are not, at 
this time, ready to make concrete sugges¬ 
tions, I am going to briefly mention two or 
three things in particular that 1 think are 
worthy of careful consideration. 

First, we should Improve our present State 
marketing services and coordinate the mar¬ 
keting services of the respective States. If 
the respective States would put on an edu¬ 
cational campaign to educate the farmers in 
up-to-date marketing the money would be 
well spent. And if the State activities were 
coordinated so information would be quickly 
transmitted through the States many sup¬ 
posed surpluses would disappear. 

The marketing-news service should be im¬ 
proved, so the farmers can keep up with 
prices, trends, and gluts in particular mar¬ 
kets and areas. The present news service. 
In many instances, comes too late to be of 
any real value to the farmers. 

probably the greatest field in which to 
make real farm marketing progress is in the 
cooperative field. That the farmers, when 
they cooperate and work together, have the 
capacity to market their products efficiently 
and economically is no longer open to ques¬ 
tion. T‘ ey have in many instances demon¬ 
strated their capacity. 

Let me briefly mention some of the ac- 
oompliahments of the farmers in Rocking¬ 
ham Ck>unty, Va. 1 am mighty proud of the 
record of this Virginia county. And let me 
call your attention to the fact that It is the 
home county of o. F. Holainger, the wide¬ 
awake and efficient president of the Virginia 
Farm Bureau, which has played an Impor¬ 
tant part in bringing about the accomplish- 
ments which 1 shall mention. 

The fanners of Rockingham cooperatively 
own and operate: 

1. Mutual insmance companies that carry 
$60,000,000 of insurance on farm buildings 
and property, at a rate greatly under the 


old-line companies, and which, of course, 
saves the farmers thousands of dollars in 
Insurance premiums. 

2. Mutual telephone companies which give 
the farmers one of the best rural telephone 
services In America. 

8. A farm-bureau store with assets of over 
$1,600,000 and no llabilltleB, and which did 
a business of $3,617,033 during the fiscal year 
1943-44. This cooperative store saves the 
farmers thousands of dollars annually. 

4. A milk-producers’ association contain¬ 
ing 1,500 members, which handles 37,000,000 
pounds of milk annually, and for which it 
received lost year $2,225,000. This associa¬ 
tion Is paying from 10 to 20 percent more 
for milk than other buyers of milk In that 
section, and owns one of the most modern 
dairy manufacturing plants in the South. 

5. Perhaps the finest poultry-dressing plant 
In America, which Is being expanded, but 
which Is now dressing some 12,000,000 potmds 
of poultry per year. Its annual business 
amounts to more than $5,000,000 per year. 

6. A ruial-electrlc cooperative which was 
established in 1938. The cooperative now 
has a membership of 8,735, has 1,250 miles 
of lines, and a generating plant with a ca¬ 
pacity of 3.600 horsepower valued at $260,000. 
The entire project, lines and plant, has a 
valuation of $1,500,000. 

7. A mutual cold-storage plant, with a ca¬ 
pacity of 876,000 boxes. In 1944 this plant 
stored for growers $200,000 worth of pe^es 
and $675,000 worth of apples, and in addi¬ 
tion stored for the Government, 72 carloads 
of eggs, 202 carloads of meat, and 42 carloads 
of potatoes. 

8. A fruit- and meat-canning cooperative 
for food processing and packing. This co¬ 
operative only recently Installed Juice-manu¬ 
facturing equipment with a daily capacity of 
8.000 bu$helB. 

9. Recently the farmere organlBed a live¬ 
stock processmg plant, the coat of which will 
be around $ao0j000. It Is aimed to prooee e 
and supply quality meats and meat produete, 
and ptoM to package and quiok-freeae meats 
for froeen-food distributors serving the east¬ 
ern United States. 

Now, what does this all add up to? H<fid 
,your breath if you do not know what oo- 
operative effort will do, because the results 
are truly astonishing. The cooperative ef¬ 


forts brought to the 3.900 farms of Rocking¬ 
ham an Ineome of $ 81 , 678 , 980 , or an average 
Income of $ 8,990 per tern. This income came 
from the following sources: 



Amount 

sold 

Amount 

brought 

Umllnni.. _ _ _ 

SLQ00,€00 
650,000 
4,740,000 
6$ 193; 000 

atvioo 
11,460 
1,000,000 
300,000 
2L470 
87,741 
40; 800 
1,040 
300,000 
1.200 

$1AOQO,QOO 
3,000,000 
8,t900,000 
1.423,000 
8,750; 000 
L805,0Q0 
114,600 
1,500.000 
450, (KN) 
1,428,440 
1,18^000 
810,000 
33,000 
160,000 
60,000 

Layers___ 

Turkeys....... 

Kras.doiens-. 

Muk_ imnndiii . 

Cattle. 

Bbeepand koffs....._ 

Appi^.......brnshols.. 

Peaohos.....do_ 

Corn..acres.. 

Wheat............do_ 

Hay...do..,. 

Hoybeans.do.... 

Tomatoes.do_ 

Vegetables.do_ 

Total... 


31,573,940 




Believing as X do that farming is a busi¬ 
ness. honesty demands that I state in this 
connection, though my utterances may be re¬ 
garded by most members of the cooperatives 
as heresy, if farmers get together and form 
a cooperative to further their business in¬ 
terests. that the cooperative so formed should 
be taxed Just like any other business enter¬ 
prise is taxed. There Is no economic Justi¬ 
fication for any business enterprise. Including 
cooperatives, that has to depend upon tax 
exemption or tax evasion for Its existence. 
I am afraid if we continue to follow the policy 
of granting cooperatives tax exemptions that 
we will, sooner or later, bring the coopera¬ 
tive movement Into public disrepute. This 
would, indeed, be not only a high but a ruin¬ 
ous price to pay, because no enterprise can 
long exist without public approval. 

V. AGRICULTUBAL CBEDIT BTSTIM 

Lastly 1 mention a credit system designed 
to take care of the financial needs of the 
farmers. 

There Is great need to bring about a con¬ 
solidation of all Federal agricultural lending 
agencies. Until this is done, the farmers of 
America will never have a Federal agricul¬ 
tural credit system that Is administered in an 
efficient and businesslike manner and enjoys 
the confidence and respect that It should. 
The American farmers are entitled to a Fed¬ 
eral credit system that Is Just as efficient as 
the Federal Reserve System, and the system 
should enjoy and command the same con¬ 
fidence and reepect in the field of agriculture 
that the Federal Reserve System commands 
and enjoys in the field of buslnees and fi¬ 
nance. 

Borne time ago 1 introduced H. R. 8422 for 
the purpose of laying the proper foundation 
upon which to buUd the right kind of an 
agricultural credit structure; and, unless the 
right kind of foundation is laid, the struc¬ 
ture, no matter how perfect it may be. will 
always be in Jeopardy. For this reason it fs 
imperative that we lay the proper foundation. 

After we ley the proper foundation. I hope 
no one will think that we have completed 
our undertaking. If the laying of the 
foundation is all that we have in mind. then, 
aa deeply concerned as I am in seeing set up 
an efficient credit agency for the fanners. I 
would not be Interested in this piece of legis¬ 
lation. This piece of legislation is only the 
first step. While it la an Important step- 
just as Important as a foundation is under 
any atnioture—it would be a foolish step for 
m to take unless we intend to go ahead and 
erect thereon a farm-credit system that will 
aervs the needs of the farmers In an efficient 
and buaineasllke manner. 

Having ta ken the first step, that is, laid the 
proper foundation by bringing all the farm- 
loan aotivitlea under one agency, to be known 
ae the Agricultural Credit Agency, we should 
then go ahead and Uke up the different activ¬ 
ities transferred to this agency, one by one. 
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weeding out all duplications, bringing about 
consolidations where practicable, and setting 
up economical anc efficient working machln* 
ery all the way down from the agency to the 
farm level. I do not moan by this that we 
should take hasty action. Other than the 
Farm Security Administration, for which we 
need immediate basic legislation, I would 
like to see the policy board set up In this 
legislation given a chance to make a thorough 
study of all our lending agencies and make 
recommendations to Congress before we bring 
in further legislation. 

Our present understanding, however, is to 
lay the proper foundation. H. R. 8422, intro¬ 
duced after long rtudy and careful and pains¬ 
taking consideration, has the backing and 
approval ol some of the best brains, not only 
in agriculture, but in banking and finance. 
The American Farm Bureau, the National 
Orange, and the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives have been pioneers in this leg¬ 
islation. It is believed that it lays the proper 
foundation for a permanent, efficient, and 
serviceable agricultural credit structure that 
will command the respect and confidence of 
all. 

The main provisions of the bill, which has 
been favorably reported by the House Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, and is now known as 
H. R. 4873, are as follows: 

AGRICULTUBAL CREDIT AQENCT 

It creates an Independent establishment 
of the Federal Government, to be known as 
the Agricultural Credit Agency. To this 
Agency there would be transferred: 

All functions, powers, and duties of (a) 
the Farm Credit Administration, and (b) 
the Farm Security Administration. 

AORXCtTLTURAL CREDIT BOARD 

It establishes within the Agency an Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Board of seven members, one 
of whom shall be the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, the other six members to be appointed 
by the President with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate. The Board would be a 
bipartisan, full-time policy Board. The 
members of the Board would be appointed 
for 12-year terms and would draw a salary 
of $10,000 per year. The duties of the Board 
are fully set out in the bill, and it is ex¬ 
pressly provided that "the Board shall not 
operate in an administrative capacity." 

ADMINISTRATOR 

The Board is directed to appoint an Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Administrator, who will be 
held responsible for the administration of 
the Agricultural Credit Agency. 

DEPUTY ADMINISTRATORS 

With the approval of the Board^ the Ad¬ 
ministrator is directed to appoint a Deputy 
Administrator to be in charge of each of the 
principal divisions of the Agency. These 
divisions are six in number and are as 
follows: 

1. A division for supervising loans to 
farmers* cooperative associations. Under 
this division there would be placed: (a) The 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, (b) the 12 
banks for cooperatives, and (c) the revolving 
fund authorized by the Agricultural Market¬ 
ing Act. 

2. A division to supervise short-term loans 
made by cooperative lending institutions. 
Under this division there would be placed: 
(a) the 12 production-credit corporations, 
and (b) the production-credit associations. 

3. A division to supervise long-term farm 
mortgage loans. Under this division there 
would be placed (a) the 12 Federal land 
banks, (b) the national farm loan associa¬ 
tions, (c) the Commissioner loans, and (d) 
the Joint stock land banks (in liquidation). 

4. A division for supervising and adminis¬ 
tering direct loans to farmers. Under this 
division there would be placed (a) the Farm 
Security Administration program (includ¬ 
ing rural rehabilitation loans, Bankhead- 
Jones tenant purchase loans, and other ac¬ 


tivities); (b) the Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loan Acts; and (c) the Reglonrl Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Corporation of Washington. D. C. 

6. A division to supervise financing and 
discounting activities. Under this division 
there would be placed (a) the 12 Federal 
Intermediate credit banks; (b) the security 
issuing and corporate financing phases of 
operations of Federal land banks. Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, and banks for 
cooperatives: and (c) any other financing 
and discounting matters. 

6. A division to carry out functions of ap¬ 
praisal and examination and other services. 
This service would be open to the public. 
Under this division there would be placed 
(a) appraisal functions, (b) examination 
functions, and (c) other service functions. 

This legislation attempts to bring about 
not only a consolidation of the agricultural 
lending agencies under one head, but to set 
up. down to the Federal level, efficient and 
businesslike operating machinery. 

Now a few observations as to the objec¬ 
tions that have been advanced: 

1. Some think the Agency should be left 
in the Department of Agriculture. It is 
thought that no financial agency should be 
under a department head. I think the Con¬ 
gress expressed itself definitely on this point 
in the Wallace-Jones co: .troversy. In this 
controversy the membership of the House 
and Senate seemed to be pretty well agreed 
that the original mistake was in transferring 
a lending agency to a Cabinet member. To 
place a lending agency under a Cabinet mem¬ 
ber is not good business. It simply will not 
work. Lending agencies should be. as far as 
humanly possible, removed from political 
considerations. President Truman realized 
this when, along with others, he Introduced 
8. 3480 in the Seventy-sixth Congress. This 
bill, S. 3480, was Introduced to provide for 
the establishment of the Farm Credit Admin¬ 
istration as an independent agency of the 
Government 

2. Some question the wisdom of appoint¬ 
ing a full-time policy board. In answer let 
me say that a part-time board, in my opinion, 
would be a fatal mistake. The board mem¬ 
bers will, of course, be outstanding men of 
affairs. If they only serve part time, they 
will continue to be engaged in business, and 
in all probability would be up to their necks 
in their own affairs when called to Washing¬ 
ton. When called to Washington to a board 
meeting their chief concern, I am afraid, 
would be in getting through with the meeting 
so they could return home. This would re¬ 
sult. past experience shows, in the members 
leaving the thinking and planning to sub¬ 
ordinates in the Washington office. It is. in 
my opinion, imperative that we have a full¬ 
time board; and if the board functions as it 
should—if it keeps in close touch with all 
the lending agencies in order to see that they 
are properly functioning and in order to see 
what improvements, if any, can be brought 
about, it will be one of the busiest boards 
in Washington. 

3. Some object to bringing Farm Security 
Into the Farm Credit Agency on the ground 
that the Agency will be administered by 
hard-headed businessmen. To my mind, this 
is the most compelling reason for bringing 
in Farm Security. The chief trouble with 
Farm Security in the past has been the fact 
that business principles and practices were 
never employed in administering the pro¬ 
gram. In my opinion, had the Farm Security 
Administration been under the general super¬ 
vision of a policy-making board, such os is 
proposed in this legislation, the board would 
have seen that the Administration carried 
out the policies laid down by the Congress 
and would not have permitted the setting up 
of a single one of the communistic crackpot 
projects that cost the taxpayers untold mil¬ 
lions and that brought the Administration 
into such ill repute. And had such a board 
been in existence, and had it killed only one 
of these crackpot projects^ It would have 


saved enough to pay the salaries of the board 
members for many years. 

Now, personally, 1 am a great believer in 
the farm-security program, if rightly set up 
and administered in the American way and 
along business lines. It has a place, an im¬ 
portant place, in our agricultural picture, 
and I want to see the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Just as soon as we get this 
legislation through, go to work on a farm- 
security program that will fit into the pat¬ 
tern of American life and will be admin¬ 
istered along business lines. And why 
should it not be administered along busi¬ 
ness lines? Simply because you are dealing 
with loans in which there is an element of 
risk, simply because in certain cases you are 
administering relief is no reason why busi¬ 
ness principles and practices should not be 
followed. Remember the Congress will de¬ 
termine the policies of Farm Security and 
the board will only see that these policies 
are carried out. If the board falls to see 
that the policies of Congress are carried out, 
we have our remedy. Also remember that 
under this legislation Farm Security will be 
treated Just like we treat every other agri¬ 
cultural lending agency; that is, it will be 
treated as a separate division and placed 
under a deputy administrator. What more 
could be asked? 

I want to say that my criticism of Farm 
Security does not apply to the administra¬ 
tion of the agency under the Honorable 
Frank Hancock, who. as we all know, has 
rendered an outstanding service since being 
placed in charge. And the reason he has 
rendered an outstanding service is because 
he has employed business principles and 
practices and conducted the program in the 
American way. 

In conclusion, let me say this; The farm¬ 
ers of America arc entitled to a Federal lend¬ 
ing agency that is run along business and 
not political lines, and serves the needs of 
agriculture in the same efficient and busi¬ 
nesslike manner that the Federal Reserve 
System serves industry and banking. And 
I hope the day may come when this inde¬ 
pendent agency is housed in a separate 
building here in Wa.shlngton, Just as is the 
Federal Reserve System, and will also have 
separate district buildings. Yes; 1 would go 
a step further and erect in every agricultural 
county in the United States a separate build¬ 
ing in which I would also house all county 
farm activities. 

This five-step program will not only place 
farming upon a business basis but will enable 
the farmers to produce more abundantly and 
cheaply. For these reasons it is not only a 
farm program but a consumer program as 
well. Let me briefly point out how the pro¬ 
gram will enure to the benefit of the con¬ 
sumers. 

1. Soil improvement will increase produc¬ 
tion. As production goes up production 
costs go down. The decrease in production 
costs means cheaper food to the consumer. 

2. A well-equipped farm will further re¬ 
duce production costs which, in turn, will 
further reduce consumer costs 

3. Under a price formula based upon the 
parity concept things will be kept upon an 
even keel. Stability will be brought not only 
to the farmers but to the consumers, be¬ 
cause as the purchasing power of the con¬ 
sumers go up or down, so will the price of 
food correspondingly go up or down. 

4. The right kind df farm marketing sys¬ 
tem will bring the farmers and consumers 
closer together. As we reduce the spread 
between the farm and the table, in the same 
proportion we should reduce the costs of the 
things that go upon the table. 

6. By giving the farmers the right kind of 
agricultural credit system we not only elim¬ 
inate unreasonable interest charges, but we 
make it possible for farmers to obtain credit 
without making unreasonable sacrifices. 
And, too, we give the farmers a dcpendabl# 
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credit aoiircc. These things will» of ootiree, 
further reduce production costs which, in 
turn, will further reduce consumer costs. 

X bespesk your earnest consideration of 
these proposals. 


Red-CIO Concoctioii Bated on an Old 
Moscow Redpe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
more than a coincidence that internal 
strife in the United States comes at a 
time when the prestige of this Nation 
should be unquestioned. The timing of 
these events simultaneously with the 
convening of the United Nations Organ¬ 
ization has been perfect. 

The long Red arm of radicalism can 
be seen stretching across the Nation, 
casting its shadow upon the innocent 
participants who love their country 
while the Incendiaries who would apply 
the torch to our form of government 
wallow in the prospects of fulfillment 
of their long-range plans. 

The Reds are head over heels in the 
labor strife along with the radicals of 
the CIO. 

The Reds are head over heels in the 
recent soldier demonstrations along with 
the CIO Inciters. 

The Reds are head over heels in at¬ 
tempts to steer our international rela¬ 
tions along with the CIO manipulators. 

Plans for the present trends were 
drawn on paper years ago. They were 
not secret but in our patriotism we said 
it just could not happen here. As the 
result we find loyal American citizens at 
home and heroic defenders of the Stars 
and Stripes overseas who are trapped in 
the Red network. 

It has been admitted that the recent 
soldier demonstrations in the Pacific as 
well as in Europe brought about as criti¬ 
cal a condition in military affairs as this 
Nation has experienced. 

It is to the credit of the American 
soldier that common sense prevailed in 
this crisis. 

That Reds took advantage of the home¬ 
sickness of our troops and the bungled 
statements of the military chiefs is be¬ 
yond question. There is positive proof 
of the leadership of American Com¬ 
munists in many of these overseas dem¬ 
onstrations. There is positive proof of 
an intermingling of Red and CIO. 

CXO*S OOLtEM AND BID 

A few days ago Members of Congress 
received from the CIO headquarters a 
copy of a cablegram addressed to Clinton 
8. Gtolden, of the National CIO Veterans* 
Committee, and signed by a group of 
soldiers headed by 8gt. Emil Mazey, as 
chairman. The cablegram came from 
Manila, scene of one of the wildest of 
the Communist-inspired demonstrations. 
Who are Clinton Golden and Emil Mazey? 


Records show Golden's 4.'adlcal career 
goes back beyond his association with 
Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, 
N. Y., which has been identified in Gov¬ 
ernment records as a communistic insti¬ 
tution. He has been associated with 
William Z. Foster, head of the Communist 
Party in the United States; Sidney Hill¬ 
man and others in the Garland fund 
which has been identified by a congres¬ 
sional committee as a '^highly profitable 
source of revenue for Communist causes.*’ 
Golden was active in the January 1944 
CIO Political Action Committee con¬ 
ference in New York at which the pre¬ 
dominance of Communists on the pro¬ 
gram has been referred to as providing 
a true index of the extent to which the 
Reds infiltrated and obtained places of 
leadership on Hillman’s CIO committee. 

BAAZllT AND COMMX7N18M 

The name of Emil Mazey has already 
appeared in the records of Congress. In 
1938 he was named by a witness before 
one of our committees as a Michigan 
member of the Communist Party and a 
member of the Proletarian Party, which 
was listed as an offshoot of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. Mazey was a ringleader 
among the radicals In the United Auto 
Worker movement in Michigan in 1938. 
and his connection with Golden’s Brook- 
wood College dated back at least that far. 
Government records reveal that he at¬ 
tempted to secure a donation from the 
UAW union for Brookwood but was over¬ 
ruled by union members who declared 
dues should not be spent for such pur- 
jposes. He was identified as an agitator 
and attempted to seize control of one 
of the auto workeni’ locals. 

Mazey’s cablegram, relayed to Con¬ 
gress by CIO's Golden, attacked what 
he called vested interests of the War 
Department and demanded that demo¬ 
bilization be taken away from Uie War 
Department. 

’The New York Mirror has identified 
T4g David Livingston, a leader in the 
demobilization demonstration in Hono¬ 
lulu, as the same Livingston who was a 
key figure in New York’s Communist 
Party and chairman of the credentials 
committee of the convention of the 
Young Communist League in 1943. It 
will be recalled that for reasons of con¬ 
venience the name of the Young Com¬ 
munist League was changed during the 
war to the American Youth for Democ¬ 
racy, whose ideals were assailed a few 
days ago by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

ox JOE LABIL8 AGITATOB8 

’The rank and file of the GPs, whose 
common sense has prevailed in this tense 
situation, are in a better position than 
anyone else to know what has been back 
of these demonstrations which have been 
stirred up. Their letters indicate that 
the radicals have used the desire in the 
heart of every soldier to get back here to 
his family as a vehicle to stir up trouble 
and discredit the Army. 

I have received letters from Pacific 
soldiers as have other Members of Con¬ 
gress. Here is one which outlines the 
situation. This disabled soldier, a GI 
who is stationed in Hawaii, says; 

I know the let-up here. The trouble Is 
being instigated by a lot of CIO hoodlu 


who are low-point men. The main speaker 
at the Fort Shifter meet was a former 0X0 
local president. No matter what was accom¬ 
plished, the United States Army has been 
disgraced and dragged through the mire of 
heU by a bunch of young radicals who don’t 
know the difference between a mortar and a 
trench knife. Some of these youngsters 
know of no other way to accomplish their 
desires, end it’s no secret that the commit¬ 
tees planning these local affalm did all of 
their hrain-trustlng at the Honolulu labor 
canteen. 

This GI who thus wrote me is not a 
part of the *’bra8s’* but an ordinary 
soldier. 

We do have the statements of the Army 
officers too. Lt. Gen. Charles P. Hall, in 
Jai>an, has warned that subversives will 
take the cue from these uprisings and 
their next steps will be sabotage, and his 
chief of staff has declared that subversive 
forces are deliberately at work attempt¬ 
ing to undermine the morale of our 
Army. Col. Charles A. Mahoney in 
Yokohama declared the protest demon¬ 
stration against Secretary of War Pat¬ 
terson was stirred up by Communists and 
Bolsheviks among the soldiers. 

Now the Red press and the Communist 
elements of CIO will use what I am say¬ 
ing and brand It a smear against GI Joe. 
They are fact-twisting contortionists of 
the highest degree and I would not ex¬ 
pect them to accurately present what I 
have to say. 

As far as the natural participation in 
these demonstrations is concerned, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur summed it up pretty 
well when he said of the OI’s: 

These men are good men who have per¬ 
formed magnilioently under campaign oou- 
dltions and inherently are not challenging 
dleelpllne or authority. 

He was not talking about the radicals 
identified by the soldier I quoted. He 
was talking about the loyal redblooded 
boys who went out and fought for this 
country and who did so because they 
know we have the best form of Govern¬ 
ment on the face of the earth. 

’The same agitators who stirred up the 
demonstrations operate on the same 
party line as the gang that is out to 
kick General MacArthur out of the Pa¬ 
cific and who misrepresent his every 
move Just as they will misrepresent my 
remarks here today. 

REDS IN ARMY PLANNED 

The Red Instigation of these uprisings 
should not come as a surprise to the 
Government. Congress was warned 
that the War Department was commis¬ 
sioning Communists and even placing 
them in strategic places. Earl Browder, 
until recently the head of the Communist 
movement in this country, boasted there 
were actually some 13,000 Communists 
in the armed forces of the United States 
last year. We had also been informed 
by our own Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs that the Communist Dally Worker 
In this country had declared that— 

The party and the Young Oommunlat 
League must energetically conduct work of 
propaganda and agiUtion In the Army, Navy, 
M a rln ee and all our armed forces, formu¬ 
lating a program of economic demands and 
com p l ai nts * • • linking up the strug¬ 
gle for thee# immediate demands with the 
struggle against Impariallsm, and the strug¬ 
gle against imperialist war. 
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Thus things are moving along accord¬ 
ing to the blue print with the Reds in the 
Army and Communist leaders here at 
home branding the moves of both the 
War Department and the State Depart¬ 
ment as “imperialistic/* while the CIO 
has become a vehicle for the accomplish¬ 
ment of Stalin’s statement in one of his 
books that the unions “cjnstitute a 
school of communism.” 

Echoes of the Sixth Communist Inter¬ 
national in 1928 are in evidence in some 
of the resolutions shoved through by the 
leaders in the demonstrations in the Eu¬ 
ropean theater where the docairent 
called for opening of all officer n.esses, 
clubs, and so forth, to soldiers and for a 
general program for placing olheers and 
soldiers on the same basis. The Inter¬ 
national called for the Red agitators to 
organize the soldiers and officers and 
abolition of compulsory saluting. 

' Here in the United States only a few 
weeks before those demonstrations a 
member of the executive board of the 
Council of United States Veterans, Inc., 
which is listed by a congressional com¬ 
mittee as “the latest form of Communist 
controlled veterans* organization*’ whose 
executive board and advisory board have 
“numerous connections with Communist 
front org'^rizations ’ canied in his pub¬ 
lication for November 1945 the state¬ 
ment that— 

Our boys have been brought up to believe 
they are >ust as good as any other Americans; 
that we are born equal. By Joining the Army 
they place themselves In a position of arti¬ 
ficial inferiority. • • • Congress should 

consider whether it is necessary to have that 
sharp dividing lino between officers and en- 
fitted men. 

CIO-RED PATTERN SIMILAR 

The Pacific coast Communist Daily 
World for January 12 and the CIO News 
for January 14 spread the Golden-Mazey 
communications across several columns 
of type. The Red Daily World in a typi¬ 
cal misrepresentation referred to the 
“virtual abandonment of demobiliza¬ 
tion.*’ This cannot be substantiated by 
any War Department directive. The 
CIO News referred to the “discharge 
Snafu.” 

Other Communist groups In this coun¬ 
try were quick to ride the tide of feeling 
among soldier and sailor loved ones here 
for their quick return. In Long Island 
City, Dave Rosenberg, acting Queens 
County organizer for the Communist 
Party, headed up a mass meeting de¬ 
signed to “fight to bring our GI*s home 
to their families and to fight the imperi¬ 
alist policy of the Army.” The Commu¬ 
nist Daily Worker reported that Ray A. 
Birch, acting chairman of the Connecti¬ 
cut Communist Party, addressed a dem¬ 
onstration at Hartford, Conn., and in 
Chicago demonstrators identified by the 
Daily Worker as trade-unionists listened 
to an address by George Danfield, who is 
fisted in one of the congressional hear¬ 
ings as a member of a Red front organ¬ 
ization. 

Using the Red’s own yardstick this all 
pretty well measures up to the outline 
contained in their Program of the Com¬ 
munist International, which says: 

The Communist Parties In imperialist 
countries, while supporting the struggle pro¬ 


ceeding in the colonies, must carry on a cam¬ 
paign In their own respective countries for 
withdrawal of imperialist troops, conduct 
propaganda In the army and navy In de¬ 
fense of the oppressed countries fighting for 
their liberation, mobilize the masses to re¬ 
fuse to transport troops and munitions, and, 
in connection with this, organize strikes and 
other forms of moss protests, etc. 

In this connection it must be recalled 
that while Stalin and Hitler were stalk¬ 
ing around Europe arm-in-arm the Reds 
were picketing the White House with 
manners declaring the “Yanks are not 
coming” and their allies in the CIO were 
manipulating sit-down strikes which 
seriously handicapped the administra¬ 
tion’s program to aid Britain in her fight 
against the Nazis. 

Then Hitler booted Stalin out of his 
bed and the Red contortionists here in 
this country vanished from the White 
House and began yelling for lend-lease 
aid for Russia, a second front, arid more 
production for Britain. 

Now that the war is won they revert 
to their old philosophy that we should 
withdraw to our own Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific seaboards. The Reds have had their 
way in Germany and are anxious that 
we move out of there. They have not 
been so successful in the Pacific in dealing 
with General MacArthur and that is why 
they are repeatedly garbling what he says 
and what he does in a scheme to have him 
recalled. The Daily Worker. Red mouth¬ 
piece, recently said: 

MacArthur must go If the United States 
Intends to have this AlUod Council accom¬ 
plish anything. 

One of the topics of the Communist 
mass meeting in Long Island was the 
“Political implications of th^ United 
States Government intervention in 
China.” Further evidence that this is 
all a part of long-range planning is re¬ 
vealed in the program of the American 
Youth for Democracy, a Red outfit 
against which G-man Hoover recently 
warned American parents. Heads of 
this organization revealed that it had 
been engaged in a Nation-wide campaign 
to obtain signatures to petitions and 
post cards sent to the White House call¬ 
ing for withdrawal of our troops from 
friendly countries. 

The AYD calls for an American oc¬ 
cupation force in Germany and Japan 
to be scaled down to the bare number 
actually needed and contends that occu¬ 
pation forces in the Jap-infested Philip¬ 
pines and in China and in other friendly 
countries means interference in their in¬ 
ternal affairs. As to the problems in¬ 
volved, I would refer these young radicals 
to the full text of General Eisenhower’s 
statement before Members of Congress a 
few days ago. 

Russia is jockeying for the No. 1 seat 
in world affairs. Is she withdrawing her 
troops from Germany and other friendly 
nations reclaimed at the price of Ameri¬ 
can blood? 

Mutiny in the Army and a collapsed 
economy through industrial strife in 
America is her dish. The fellow travel¬ 
ers are back on their line—all the way 
from telling Congress and the State De¬ 
partment to get back in the shell, except 
for the financial hand-outs, to keeping 


American school children out of their 
schoolhouses as the Communist-directed 
CIO strikers have done in Flint, Mich. 

A. F. OF L. WARNS OF COMMUNISTS 

Mr. George Meany, of the American 
Federation of Labor, did a good Job re¬ 
cently in warning the American people 
against Communist front organizations 
in this country which use devious tricks 
to drum up support for Soviet policies 
and undermine America’s foreign policy, 
and he concluded that warning by say¬ 
ing: 

It must be clear to all that there can be no 
compromise between real trade unionism and 
H political party which receives its orders 
from Moscow. 


Availability of Rice for Domestic 
Consumption 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28,1946 

Mr. LARCAiJe. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include herein a letter I have received 
from Mr. Ray A. Tate, secretary, Louis¬ 
iana Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 
Baton Rouge. La., as follows: 

Louisiana Wholesale 
Orocers’ Association, Inc., 

Baton Rouge, La„ January 16,1946. 
Hon. Henry D. Larcade. Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Larcade: On November 20. 1945, 
we called to your attention the critical situ¬ 
ation that was rapidly developing regarding 
the availability of rice for domestic consump¬ 
tion and requested that you take the matter 
up with proper authorities in Washington. 
You presented this problem to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture which we definitely ap¬ 
preciate. However, Mr. C. C. Farrington, Di¬ 
rector of the Production and Marketing Ad¬ 
ministration Grain Branch of United States 
Department of Agriculture In his reply on 
December 12. would lead you to believe that 
we were In error concerning the availability 
of rice for domestic civilian consumption. 

The rice situation to date is worse than 
November 20, 1946. and becoming more crit¬ 
ical dally. We had hoped this condition 
could have been avoided, and that was our 
purpase In requesting that you bring the 
situation to the attention of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at that 
time. 

Regardless of the thinking of Mr. Farring¬ 
ton or any other representative of the bu¬ 
reaus In Washington, the rice situation in 
Louisiana is most critical and less than 50 
percent of the normal minimum essential 
needs are available. If some relief, adjust¬ 
ment, or modification to the existing orders 
Is not immediately given, there will be no 
rice available for domestic consumption in 
the very, very near future. 

A comprehensive survey of inventories in 
the hands of the wholesale distributors in 
Louisiana of this date show that the stocks 
range from the majority of instances to be 
none to approximately 30 days’ supply, with 
the distributor making every elfort to 
stretch the distribution to as long a period 
as possible. The situation 1 dlcates that the 
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orer-all supply available would last approad- 
mately 30 days. Bear this in mind; the 
suppliers and millers do not have rice avail¬ 
able for domestic consumption to replace the 
wholesalers* depleted stocks. 

The condition is so critical that whole¬ 
sale distributors of rice whose business es¬ 
tablishments are in the very shadows of some 
of the largest rice millers in the world do 
not have a pound of rice and cannot get 
any; the reason being that what rice the 
millers now have belongs to the Govern¬ 
ment as a part of the set-aside and cannot 
be touched for civilian consumption. 

The stocks In the retail stores are In the 
same condition as those in the wholesale 
establishments, for at no time has the whole¬ 
sale distributors had sufficient rice on hand 
to enable retailers to buy sufficient quanti¬ 
ties to build up stock of any consequence. 
These facts are irrefutable and we challenge 
th- Department of Agriculture or any of 
its representatives to disprove them. Theo¬ 
retically, they may tell you the rice is here 
but from a practical and concrete point of 
view it is not. Something has got to be 
done, and the people of Louisiana are de¬ 
pending upon you to do it. 

If in your own mind there is the slightest 
doubt or apprehension we suggest that you 
pick up the telephone and call any whole¬ 
sale grocery Jobber or rice miller and ask 
him directly what the conditions are. 

May we repeat that there is rice in the 
hands of millers but this rice belongs to the 
Government and is not avai^ble for domestic 
trade 

Amendment 18 to War Food Order No. 10, 
issued December 29, 1945, and effective Jan¬ 
uary 1. 1946, which reduced the Government 
set-aside In three Southern States from 40 
to 35 percent makes the conditions worse 
rather than relieving it because the amend¬ 
ment further provides that sales to territo¬ 
ries can no longer be applied to the Govern¬ 
ment set-aside. Consequently, instead of 
Improving the situation, this amendment 
with all of its provisions has made it more 
critical. 

We have been advised further that while 
certain agencies committed to UNRRA, 3,200,- 
000 pockets of top-grade rice for relief, the 
Siamese Government made available to the 
British Government approximately 83,000,- 
000 pockets which is almost twice the United 
States total production. 

Why cannot these 38,000,000 pockets be 
made available to the combined Food Board 
Instead of to one particular government and 
release the 8,200,000 pockets allocated to 
UNRRA for domestic use? 

We recognize the fact that our Govern¬ 
ment and its agencies have commitments and 
responsibilities to other countries, but we are 
also remindful of the fact that they should 
have first responsibilities and first considera¬ 
tions for our own domestic economy and 
welfare. 

Therefore, to bring some modicum of relief 
to the critical rice situation domestically we 
are urgently requesting that amendment 13 
to War Food Order No. 10 be modified im¬ 
mediately whereby the reduction of the Gov¬ 
ernment set-asides of rice remain at 35 per¬ 
cent, or even further reduced, and then per¬ 
mit sales to om Territories to be applied 
against the set-asides, and further, let the 
Government set-asides of rice include other 
grades than the top grades of rice. Those 
countries needing relief can well use and 
should be appreciative of other grades than 
those of the very best. 

This same letter is going to each member 
of the Louisiana congressional delegation 
and 185 wholesale grocers in Louisiana who 
service more than 13,000 retail and institu¬ 
tional outlets, who in turn, distribute food 
daily to Louisiana's approximately 3.000,000 
consumers, respectfully ask that each of you 
individually and collectively give this matter 


yonr prompt attention and secure immedi¬ 
ate relief to our critical rice situation. 

With warm, personal regards, we remain, 
Bincarely, 

LouiszsirA Wbocjhalb 

Qaoons* AasocunoN, 
Rat a. Tait, Stereittry, 


Isiuet and £dguficaiice of the 1946 
.CanqiaifB 

EKTia^SION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT GORE 

OF TENNESSZS 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 23, 19iS 

Mr. OORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following speech by Hon. 
John J. Sparkman, Democratic whip of 
the House of Representatives, presented 
at the annual convention of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Ohio, Columbus. 
Ohio, January, 26,1946: 

By this time it has been made abundantly 
clear to the American people that President 
TTuman and the Democratic administration 
have a definite program for the Nation in 
this *‘year of crucial decision.** 

The President first gave clear and vigorous 
expression to his 21-point legislative pro¬ 
gram in his message to Congress on Sep¬ 
tember 6. 

In hlB radio address to the American people 
on January 4 he again outlined his plan for 
speedy and successful reconversion, and 
called for action to put it into operation. 

Finally, only a few days ago, he again 
laid the whole plan before Congress, and 
gave an estimate of Its cost. 

The President's program Is one designed 
to realize to the fullest extent the great 
potentialities Uiat this country possesses. 

It is a program that envisages a strong 
and prosperous America on the only terms 
that America can be strong prosper¬ 
ous-full employment and increased pro¬ 
duction. higher wage levels and increesed 
purchasing power, broader social-security 
safeguards. Improved public services in the 
fields of health and education, and greater 
protection for the small businessman and 
fanner against the ruthless assault of mo¬ 
nopoly. 

It is a program that takes fiiU cognizance 
of the many stumbling blocks that lie ahead, 
and that charts a safe course around them. 

It Is a forward-looking program—one that 
rejects the stiiltlfying theory that what was 
good enough for our fathers and grandfathers 
will have to be good enough for us and for 
our sons. 

So far the criticism voiced by the Repub¬ 
lican opposition has been threefold. 

First, they say that the program is nothing 
but a continuation of President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. 

To this charge we Democrats gladly plead 
guilty. Our program is a continuation of 
th ) Roosevelt policiei^the same humanitar¬ 
ian and farsi^ted policies that lifted this 
country out of the depths of the great de¬ 
pression—the same courageous policies that 
enabled us to triumph over our enemies in 
the terrible war that has just ended. 

The second charge that they level against 
us is that our program is communistic. Ihe 
idea of full employment, saya Senator Taft, 
that doleful Jeremiah from your own State, 
is taken directly out of the Soviet constitu¬ 
tion. 


By this time that argument is ao thread¬ 
bare It does not deserve a serious answer. 
When Senator Taft uses It, it la only becauae 
he haant any legitimate grounda on which 
to argue. Xnalead, he Indulges in the ehild- 
ish practice of name calling. 

The aame charge waa made 10 yeara ago 
againat the Social Security Act. It was em¬ 
ployed without variation against one after 
another of the New Deal measures. It was 
dusted off and used as a weapon of despera¬ 
tion in the Presidential campaign of 1930— 
and again in 1940—and again in 1944. 

But the elephant doesn't forget—nor does 
he learn. Obviously the Republicans are 
going to inflict the same old tommyrot on the 
electorate in 1946 and 1948. and the American 
people, with their inherent good sense, will 
fail to be impressed. 

The third argument advanced by the Re¬ 
publican leadership is that the Democratic 
Party is split. 

Now. I would be the last to claim that there 
is unanimous agreement among the mem¬ 
bers of our party on all of President Truman’s 
proposals. And in all frankness, I think that 
is Just a little too much of the Republicans 
t'^ ask. 

Of course, If we Democrats could see our 
way clear to draw up a program the way the 
Republicans do our inner-party life might 
easily be one continuous love feast. 

If we carefully avoider' coming to gripe 
with the major issues—as the Republicans 
do—all might well be peace and harmony 
within the fold. 

If, as the Republicans do. we came out 
boldy and and unequivocally for the flag, the 
Constitution, the way of our forefathers, 
mother love, and the law of gravity and noth¬ 
ing else, then we might all find ourselves In 
perfect agreement. 

Then, If we cauUotisly approached the 
minor issues and phrased our pronounce¬ 
ments on them in such careful language 
that even a Philadelphia lawyer could find no 
fault—we might indeed have a program that 
would arouse no dissension. 

But that is not the way we Democrats do 
things. We realize that there are important 
problems facing the country, and we know 
that weasel words will not solve them. In¬ 
stead, we face the issues squarely and offer 
what we believe to be an honest and work¬ 
able solution. 

That is what President Truman has done 
in laying his program before the people. 1 
do not believe it strange that a program of 
such scope and vigor should arouse some 
opposition—even within our own ranks. 

The truth of the matter is that most 
Democrats are in agreement about the pro¬ 
gram as a whole. Some object to this or 
that specific part of it. Some believe that 
the particular method suggested is not the 
best way to bring about the desired re¬ 
sult. Again I say, this is not strange in a 
qpuntry as vast as this, where there are so 
many dlfierences of tradition, of opinion, 
ano even of Immediate interest. 

But this I also say—only the Democratic 
Party could set forth such a vigorous and 
comprehensive program. And only the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party can bring about the fulfillment 
of such a program—for it is only within the 
Democratic Party that there is substantial 
agreement concerning the broad alms and 
purposes on which that program is based. 

Moreover, when the Republicans assert that 
we are a house divided they lose sight of the 
fact that they themselves are split. 

There la, however, one important difference 
between the situations within the two parties. 
We should not lose sight of this difference, 
nor should we ever fail to point it out to 
the people we meet and talk to. The differ¬ 
ence is this—in the Democratic Party the 
progressive, forward-looking group is In the 
■addle. In the Republican Party the reac¬ 
tionary Old Guard has complete control. 
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Xn the Republican Party there is a small 
minority—^a very small minority—^who com* 
plain ot the reactionary ways of their leader¬ 
ship. But these malcontents wield no in¬ 
fluence. Their complaints and their sugges¬ 
tions. go unheeded in the party councils. 
Bach time one of them speaks up he is re¬ 
buffed. If be persists, everything possible is 
do le to crucify him politically. 

It is the height of futility to hope that 
this small group will be able to Invigorate 
the arteriosclerotic old elephant. They are 
nothing more than the tail of the creature. 
And who ever heard of a tail wagging an 
elephapt? 

* Tiat has the Republican opposition been 
able to offer as* an alternative to the Truman 
program? 

The answer is—nothing. Nothing but the 
usual set of sonorous platitudes, and a reiter¬ 
ation of the Herding plea for a **retum to 
normalcy.” 

This political and social bankruptcy of the 
Republican Party has been a source of worry 
to the Republican leaders. Or, to put it 
more correctly, they are worried by the public 
apathy toward their party induced by this 
chronic state of bankruptcy. 

Every once In a while, therefore, the Re¬ 
publican leadership comes forth with a state¬ 
ment to the effect that they are going to 
develop a program. 

The last time this threat was made was 
early in September, when Republican leader 
of the House. Jot Mastin, announced that his 
party would soon declare what it stood for. 

Mr. Martin gave the impression that this 
time it would be the real thing. No more 
beating around the bush. No more double- 
talk. With an air of complete confidence 
he stated, “People won’t fall asleep when they 
read it—everyone will be able to understand 
it.” 

Well, 1 won’t go into the details of what 
happened. After 3 months of cautious word 
polishing, during which the advice of the 
few liberal Republicans was unceremoniously 
tossed out the window, a statement was 
Anally presented to the Republican National 
Committee which met In Chicago. 

I am not going to tell you what 1 and 
other Democrats thought of that statement 
when we saw it. Instead, let us see how it 
was received by the press and by many of 
the Republicans themselves. 

The New York Herald Tribune, a Repub¬ 
lican newspaper, said: *Tt is vague where it 
ought to be specific. It avoids vital national 
iesues.” 

The New York Bun. a Republican news¬ 
paper, called it, “A statement of limited use- 
lulnees,” and said that its authors were 
“speaking in generalities and avoiding spe¬ 
cific issues.” 

The Buffalo News, a rabidly Republican 
newspaper, could only characterize it as ”a 
disappointing statement.” 

The Washington Star, a paper which con¬ 
sistently takes a Republican viewpoint, culled 
it “a masterpiece of evasion.” 

The Washington News, a Bciipps-Howard 
Journal that cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be called a supporter of the 
present Administration—characterized it as 
“a sorry apology for a program,” and said 
that it was nothing but ”a Jumble of vague 
promises, shabby piirases, glittering general¬ 
ities. and vacant viewings with alarm.” 

The columnists were no kinder than the 
newspapers. Tom Stokes, the veteran politi¬ 
cal reporter, said, “It is a mass of generali¬ 
ties lacking even glitter. * • * It has no 
emotional lift whatever, recalling in its bare- 
bones aspects some of the cooler of Calvin 
Ooolidge’s pronouncements.” 

This from Lowell Mellett: “It is a truly 
tasteless bit of spinach • • ♦. It is not 
surprising that a number of the national 
committeemen in Chicago threw down their 
spoons when it was placed before them. They 


had expected something they could get their 
teeth Into.” 

And this from Pete Edison: ”One of the 
emptiest and most meaningless documents of 
all time.” 

Among the Republican politicians them¬ 
selves there was scarcely more enthusiasm 
than In the press. Senator Watne C. Morse, 
voicing the sentiment of the small and in¬ 
effective group of Republican congressional 
liberals, called the statement ”a program of 
blind reaction and double talk.” 

On the other hand, Clarence Budington 
Kelland, Republican national committeeman 
from Arizona, was peeved because the state¬ 
ment did not come right out and swat labor. 
”Zt is a meaningless conglomeration of am¬ 
biguous words,” he said. > 

And National Committeeman Frank O. Hor¬ 
ton, of Wyoming, mtist have caused Minority 
Leader Jox Martin a twinge or two when he 
said, “At last we shotild have a statement 
that people will read and understand.” 

After that barrage of verbal tomatoes, the 
Republican National Committee did what a 
committee usually does when it finds Itself 
in a box. It appointed a subcommittee. 

This new group bears the impressive- 
sounding title, “Subcommittee on Develop¬ 
ment of National Policy.” Their duty pre- 
stunably is to develop a program that people 
will read and understand. 

Chairman Brownell appointed seven mem¬ 
bers to this subcommittee. Since they are 
the ones who will be responsible for the 
framing of party policy during the coming 
pre-election period. It ^^ehooves us, as well 
as all Americans, to inquire into, their iden¬ 
tity and backgrounds. 

One of them is Werner W. Schroeder, a Chi¬ 
cago lawyer and a recognized spokesman for 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher of 
the isolationist and reactionary Chicago 
Tribune. 

In 1042 Mr. Schroeder put up a strong bid 
for election as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. He was vigorously sup¬ 
ported by the ultra-conservative Hoover-Taft 
wing of the party. He was finally defeated 
through the determined opposition of the 
Willkie group. As Willkie said at the time, 
he did not want “to see the masthead of the 
Chicago Tribune imprinted on the Repub¬ 
lican Party.” 

Another member of the subcommittee is 
G. Mason Owlett, corporation lawyer and 
president of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association. 

When Mr, Owlett was elected to the Penn¬ 
sylvania State Senate in 1932 he was counseT 
for 29 large corporations, including many 
powerful railroads, utility companies, banks, 
and insurance companies. 

Kls record in the Pennsylvania Senate 
shows the most tender solicitude for the wel¬ 
fare of the giant corporations and bitter op¬ 
position to every measure designed to im¬ 
prove the lot of the common man. He fought 
against liberalization of workman's compen¬ 
sation. old age pensions, minimum wages for 
women, regulation of holding companies, re¬ 
peal of manufacturer's tax exemptions, child 
labor laws, and abolition of the company 
sheriff system. About the only thing he 
seems to have been for is the sales tax. 

Perhaps the best characterization of Mr. 
Owlett comes from Mr. Morton Wltkln, Re¬ 
publican president of the Philadelphia Board 
of County Commissioners, who said, “He Is 
a Tory, an ultraconservative, a reactionary, 
an opponent of labor, and solely a represent¬ 
ative of big interests.” 

A third member of the subcommittee is 
Clarence J. Bbown, Congressman from Ohio. 

Now, Mr. Brown Is my friend, and I have 
a warm regard for him personally. But if he 
is going to be making Republican policy dur¬ 
ing the coming year, I know what kind of 
policy it will be. All we need to do is look 
at Mr. Brown's voting record. 


Before Pearl Harbor he was an isolationist. 
He voted against neutrality revision, lend- 
lease, selective service, and practically every 
other measure designed to aid otir future 
allies and prepare this Nation for the coming 
struggle. 

On domestic issues Mr. Brown has been 
consistently reactionary. He opposed and 
voted against work relief, postwar planning 
of publlw works, farm parity payments, rural 
electrification, price and manpower controls, 
the Federal l^llot for service men and 
women, and the full-employment bill. 

Fourth member of the subcommittee is 
Barak T. Mattingly, who is boss of the Re¬ 
publican political machine in the State of 
Missouri. Just what his qualifications are 
as a developer of national policy is a com¬ 
plete mystery. 

The remaining three members are women 
whose qualifications are equally obscure. It 
is evident that they were installed as window 
dressing 4o catch the women's vote. They, 
like Mr. Mattingly, will undoubtedly go along 
with whatever policy is decided upon by 
Schroeder and Owlett and Brown. 

I don’t believe anything more need be said. 
What sort of a policy can we expect to emerge 
from a group such as this? Obviously, the 
Republican Party is still headed for nowhere. 
It is still the party whose eyes—and hearts— 
are fixed on the dead past. It is still the 
party that refuses to face the future or adopt 
the policies that the future demands. 

In the coming election the issues will be 
the same as in 1932, 1936. 1940. and 1944. 

In November 1946 the American people will 
Lave another opportunity to choose be¬ 
tween— 

Prank and wholehearted collaboration with 
the other nations of the world in guarantee¬ 
ing permanent peace, or a policy of under¬ 
cover Isolationism that can only lead to an¬ 
other war. 

Jobs for all who want them, or a return 
to mass unemployment. 

Full production at wages that will insure 
a high level of purchasing power, or a crip¬ 
pled economy In which industry and agri¬ 
culture will not find an outlet for their 
products. 

A broader Social Security System, or con¬ 
tinued exclusion of millions of our citizens 
from adequate protection against joblessness, 
old age, ill health, and dependency. 

In addition, the people in the next election 
will have to choose between continued vigi¬ 
lance against inflation and a return to Re¬ 
publican “normalcy” which will mean an¬ 
other ruinous era of boom and bust. 

The American people have chosen wisely 
before. I am confident that they will do so 
again. 


Care of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. McQREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following resolution 
of the Disabled American Veterans* De¬ 
partment of Ohio: 

Whereas under the current policy of the 
Veterans’ Administration many wartime dis¬ 
abled veterans are neglected and fail to re¬ 
ceive the service and care that should rea¬ 
sonably be expected under the laws enacted 
by Congress; and 
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Whereas continued publicity through the 
press, magazines, and by radio of the won¬ 
derful care of this particular group of vet¬ 
erans is not substantiated by the facts; and 

Whereas the Veterans* Administration hos¬ 
pitals in Ohio Bi'e inadequate and overcrowd¬ 
ed conditions exist, with upwards of 1,500 
wartime disabled veterans on the hospital 
waiting list and only strict medical emer¬ 
gency eases are accepted, and out-patient 
treatment for aervlce-oonneeted veterans Is 
administered on a basis of considering the 
cost over and above sound medical Judgment; 
and 

Whereas at the offloes of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration in Ohio alone there are upward 
of 40.000 claims for benefits on war-incurred 
disabilltlee, not adjudicated Vmd that thou¬ 
sands iu this group are seeking medical treat¬ 
ment for combat wounds, tropical and other 
conditions Incurred In many parts of the 
world, three-fourths of these claims not hav¬ 
ing even been acknowledged, and in the 
meantime these veterans are not eligible to 
out-patient care, monetary allowances or vo¬ 
cational training to overcome physical han¬ 
dicaps; and 

Whereas the impression that all wartime 
disabled men and vmmen file claims at time 
of separation from servioe is entirely errone¬ 
ous, there being a backlog of thousands of 
authorizations for physical examinations 
pending for many months and the load Is 
Increasing every day end the adjudication of 
these claims must wait; and 

Whereas a directive issued by the Wasli- 
Ington olBce of the Veterans' Administration 
directs that applications of the able-bodied 
veterans seeking education and other benefits 
have precedence and priority over the claims 
for disability and medical benefits of those 
disabled as a direct result of war service: 
and 

Whereas the disabled American veterans, 
Department of Ohio, believes such directive is 
unfair and unwarranted, and that first 
things be done first for America's service 
disabled, that they should at least have an 
equal standing with the able-bodied veteran 
in connection with the application for bene¬ 
fits. Therefore be It 

Resolved by the Ohio Department of the 
DAV that we recommend the following cor^ 
rective measures: 

1. That the press, magazines, all other pub¬ 
lications and radio stations give to the people 
the actual facts pertaining to the treatment 
and servioe extended to veterans who have 
been physically handicapped as a direct re¬ 
sult of war service. 

2. Extend or enliarge existing hospital fa¬ 
cilities or immediately engage In the build¬ 
ing of new institutions without further de¬ 
lay and without continued Interference from 
political and pressure groups: that the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration arrange to accept the 
Army hospitals known as Fletcher General 
at Cambridge and Crlle at Cleveland immedi¬ 
ately upon tbeir release by the Servioe De¬ 
partment. 

3. That out-patient or home medical treat¬ 
ment be made available for wartime disabled 
veterans at established Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion clinics and by fee-basis physicians on a 
more practical and humane basis. 

4. That administrative action be insti¬ 
tuted to handle out-patient physical exam¬ 
inations more promptly, which can be ac¬ 
complished by requiring salaried and full¬ 
time physicians of the Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion to put forth a full day’s work, and to 
supplement this service by utilizing fee-basis 
physicians. 

5. That the worn-out excuse of insufficient 
personnel and insufficient office space or the' 
defeatist attitude with regard to the ad¬ 
ministration of the laws affecting benefits for 
the wars' disabled be abandoned. At this 
time actual unemployment is prevalent 


throughout the country and sufficient office 
employees are available. This condition can 
and should be relieved by the flashing of 
dvll service red tape. Adequate office space 
can be procured by reetorlng to condemna¬ 
tion prooeedinge when necessary; authority 
for such action already being terovided for In 
existing laws. 

6. It Is the opinion of the Ohio department 
of the DAV that the able-bodied veterans 
themselves do not deeire this preferential or 
special treatment In the processing of their 
applications for benefits—over the claims of 
those veterans Who have been disabled as a 
direct result of war service. It is also the 
opinioh of this department that the able- 
bodied veterans desire that this directive of 
the Washington office of the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration be canceled at once to that all claims 
may be considered at least on an equal baste. 

Adopted by the executive committee of the 
Disabled American Veterans. Department of 
Ohio, 111 Wyandotte Building. Ck>lumbuB. 
Ohio. January 24,1046. 

D. M.* Bbown, 

Commander, Department of Ohio, DAV, 


Patrioftic Gronpi Demand Congrats Out¬ 
law Communbt Party and Retain A- 
Bomb Secrets 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or lUCHIOAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 2946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
by Don Markel from the New York Jour¬ 
nal-American of January 26,1946: 

One Htthdbxd Pateiotic Gxoups Demand Con- 

OKBSS Outlaw Communist Paett and Retain 

A-Bomb Secbetb 

(By Dan Markel) 

Washinczton, January 26.—The American 
coalition of 1(K> patriotic societies today called 
on Congress to deprive the Communist Party 
of all legal status in the United States and 
to rescind the civil rights of any citizen act¬ 
ing as agent of a foreign political party or 
power. 

In other resolutions adopted at its annual 
convention here the patriotic coalition: 

Endorsed Senator HsmaT Byrd’s bill to hold 
labor unions responsible for performance of 
contracts, accountable for union funds, and 
liable for civil damages. 

Opposed the extension of American gifts, 
loans, or credits to any foreign government, 
or the sharing of Aiaericsn’s atom-bomb se- 
creta with any .alien power. 

Demanded retention of strategic-island 
bates, malntenanoe of a strong Navy and 
large merchant marine, and acquisition of 
adequate stock piles of strategic metals. 

BACKS UUXON PBOOBAM 

Pledged full backing to the American Le¬ 
gion program for universal military training. 

Praised J. Edgar Hoover's achievements aa 
Director of Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
urged full approprlatlona for the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Aetlvitiea, and de¬ 
nounced administration efforts to centralize 
and control dissemination of information. 

Warmly commended Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur "for the fair, carefid. Judicial, but firm 
manner in which he Is performing his pres¬ 
ent difficult mission as a culmination of well- 
planned and executed military successes.** 


. Called for repeal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, protection of America’s eco¬ 
nomic system from foreign investment prae- 
ticee, and withdrawal from the International 
Bank and International Monetary Fund aet 
up under the Bretton Woods Agreement. 

Urged euspensipn of all immigration to 
the United Btatee except that of wives and 
minor children of American citizens. 

Denounced the expansion of parasitical 
and paternalistic bureaucracy, including at¬ 
tempts to establish socialized medicine and 
to Intervene in State educational programs. 

"COMMUNISM XNTRaONED" 

"We have destroyed naziam and fascism 
and enthroned communism in Europe," 
John B. Trevor, of New York City, president 
of the American Coalition, declared in his re¬ 
port to the convention today. 

"The Russian Soviet regime now exercises 
a stranglehold on eastern Europe, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Hungary. Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, not to mention the abeorptlon of 
vast areas of Poland. As for Lithuania, Lat¬ 
via and Estonia, their obliteration as inde¬ 
pendent states may be viewed as an accom¬ 
plished fact. 

"Looking at the situation objectively, it 
seems to me that since Admiral Standley was 
removed from ofiice as our Ambassador to 
Moscow, our abasement before the Soviet 
Government has been complete." 

XN01AND 00X8 MARXIST 

"In. western Europe the highly organized 
Communist minority in France has brought 
about the downfall of General de Gaulle," he 
continued. "England, which we fought to 
save from domination by a totalitarian Nazi 
regime In Germany, has succumbed to totali¬ 
tarian Marxism by the action of a majority 
of her own people." 

Characterizing the United Nations Charter 
as a grotesque parody of the Holy Alliance 
and the United Nations Organization a farce, 
Trevor cited that Russia through her veto 
powera can block any attempt to check Sov¬ 
iet aggression. 

"Our position in central Europe Is thor¬ 
oughly unsound," Trevor warned in urging 
that American troops be withdrawn from the 
chaotic continent. 

"Our lines of communication through 
France, by reason of the character of Its 
government, are not safe." he amplified. 

"Our lines of communication to the port 
of Antwerp is dependent upon the grace of 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain. We are 
cordially disliked in France, barely tolerated 
in Belgium, and hated In Britain." 


Housing Shortage—A Proposed Solution 
of the Problem 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BENJAMIN J. RABIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, the hous¬ 
ing shortage Is most serious and is one 
of the postwar problems to which we 
should give our first attention. Under 
leave given me to extend my remarks, I 
include two radio addresses on that sub¬ 
ject made over the Columbia network on 
January 19. 1949—one by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., chairman on housing of 
the American Veterans Committee, and 
the second by myself: 

Mr. Rooszvxlt. Good evening, ladles and 
gentlemen, this evening 1 woul^' lUce brleflv 
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to review the most eerious problem now fac¬ 
ing the veteran—In fact, a problem so lerlous 
that all Amerioanc muat take an active in¬ 
terest and a part in its immediate solution. 
This problem la the housing shortage which 
has developed in the last 15 years all over 
America. 

The National Housing Agency recently re¬ 
ported that at the present rate of construc¬ 
tion of new homes, there will be 3,000,000 
homeless American families at the end of 
1045. And in 10 years, at the present rate 
of building, 8,000,000 American families will 
be homeless. 

The reasons for this colossal shortage are 
simple. During the depression years almost 
no low-cost homes were built and the small 
amount of construction that did go on was 
to meet the demand of the higher income 
groups only. And then came the war and all 
building material was allocated for the con¬ 
struction of our great war plants and emer¬ 
gency housing needed to shelter the workers 
in these new plants. 

For the last several years, the experts in 
the housing field have recognized that this 
crisis was bound to come but, except for a 
few public-spirited citizens and the poor 
people who could not find a place in which 
to live, the average citizen considered ade¬ 
quate housing a boring subject. Even be¬ 
fore the end of the war, almost every com¬ 
munity was beginning to feel the shortage 
of housing. The return of the veteran of 
this war to civilian life has, therefore, only 
exaggerated an already existing crisis. But 
the veterans' crying, need for a decent 
home has at last dramatized this great na¬ 
tional problem and made Americans from top 
to bottom housing conscious. 

The American Veterant Committee has led 
the fight for a quick and effective solution to 
this problem and. as the chairman of its 
housln^ committee, I have left no stone un¬ 
turned In our efforts to force our public offi¬ 
cials to act and act fast. First, we have 
urged our cities to purchase from the Federal 
Government all available temporary de¬ 
mountable housing to tide us over until a 
long-range permanent-housing program for 
the Nation could go into effect. 

Here, in New York, Mayor William O’Dwyer 
has earned the thanks and the cheers of 
every veteran by his rapid and effective ef¬ 
forts temporarily to solve the problem. 
Mayor O'Dwyer took office on the let of Jan¬ 
uary and in the first 2 weeks had ordered 
from the Federal Government 7,000 tempo¬ 
rary housing units and more than 1.300 quon- 
set huts. This is tht kind of swift red-tape- 
cutting action all Americans applaud in their 
elected officials. 

However, this is only a step in the right 
direction and a temporary one at that. We 
must start today to solve the problem of 
tomorrow so that 10 years from now 8.000,000 
Americans will not be homeless. 

The American Veterans Committee has 
favored and worked for the passage of any 
and all legislation which would get a long- 
range, low-cost national housing program 
under way. And we feel that, until Congress¬ 
man Rabin came forward with his plan, all 
the other proposed legislation were only 
half-way measures, a drop in the bucket, a 
step in the right direction. 

When 1 first read Mr. Rabin's bill a few 
days after he submitted it to the Congress. 
I said, "Why hasn't somebody else thought 
of this 'ooner?" It is the first plan which 
Just doesn't nibble at the edges but goes 
after the entire problem, eliminates all the 
present obstacles which are holding up con¬ 
struction by private enterprise, and handles 
a national problem on a national basis. We 
have had letters from labor groups, from 
business groups, and civic organizations—all 
not only endorsing the plan but also pointing 
out that it is the first simple solution which 
tackles the entire problem. During the war 


our Government built war plants to save our 
Nation. Congressman Rabin proposes that 
the same methods be used now to house our 
people and our veterans in peace. 

President Truman, in his address to the 
Nation on January 8, called the housing 
crisis an emergency situation which requires 
an emergency solution. I believe that the 
Rabin plan, which is based on the President’s 
emergency powers, is the solution. 

I know many veterans and civilians who 
will not agree that the war is over until they 
have found a decent place in which to live—a 
decent place in which to raise their fami¬ 
lies—the Americans of tomorrow. 

Congressman Rabin has been good enough 
to come up from Washington tonight in 
order specifically, to tell you about his plan— 
about the legislation which he has pro¬ 
posed—the legislation which 1 know will 
quickly and efficiently solve the bousing 
crisis facing our country, and solve it now. 

Ladles and gentlemen, United States Rep¬ 
resentative Benjamin J. Rabin, of New York. 

Mr. Rabin. Thank you. Blr. Roosevelt. At 
the outset let me take this opportunity to 
congratulate you and the American Veterans 
Committee for the splendid work which you 
are doing to awaken the American people to 
the seriousness of the present housing sit¬ 
uation. You are rendering a service not only 
to the veterans whom you represent and 
whose welfare should be the cause of concern 
to all of us, but also to the thousands and 
tens of thousands of our citizens, including 
returning war workers, who are seeking a 
place in which to live. 

1 welcome this opportunity to discuss the 
bill which I presented to the Congress. 1 feel 
that it deals with the housing shortage in a 
most expeditious and effective manner. 

It would serve no useful purpose for me to 
discuss here the causes for the delays in 
building. They may or may not be Justi¬ 
fied—that is beside the point. The fact is, 
there is no real construction in progress now. 
And we dare not delay any longer. It is 
amazing how helpless we seem to be in our 
approach to this problem. 

When the emergency of war came upon us 
the Nation responded with a determination 
and with a virility that astounded the world. 
We met that emergency. We needed ships, 
planes, tanks, and guns. We needed factories 
in which to build them. We built those lac- 
toriee. We produced the necessary war ma¬ 
terials, and without delay. Why cannot we 
meet this housing situation with the same 
determination, with the same spirit, and with 
the same energy with which we met the great 
emergency of war? 

If we were at war today, and if a war could 
be won merely by building houses, how long 
do yo'^ think it would take us to build houses 
from coast to coast? We would not be talk¬ 
ing about a housing shortage—we would be 
building our way out of it. 

My approach to the problem is Just as 
simple as that. This great emergency arises 
out of the war and my bill provides for the 
use of the great war powers of Government 
to meet that emergency. It gives the Presi¬ 
dent full power to act without any ifs. and’s, 
but’s, or restraining conditions attached. 

Let me summarize briefly the main 
features of the bill. 

It directs and authorizes the President of 
the United States, through such agencies as 
he may designate: 

First, to commence the construction of 
housing facilities in any part of this coimtry 
where necessary and essential for the public 
welfare; 

Second, to requisition any material for the 
purpose of such construction; 

Third, to condemn such sites and acquire 
such land as may be necessary for that pro¬ 
gram; 

Fourth, to let out contracts to private in¬ 
dustry on any basis the President may deem 
most expeditious; and 


Lastly, upon the completion of any struc¬ 
ture. to sell it to private ownership for the 
best price obtainable, reserving the right to 
manage until a sale is effectuated. 

In short, this measure provides for im¬ 
mediate construction. It provides for all 
types of housing—low-cost housing, medium- 
cost housing, or even high-priced bousing, 
depending upon the needs of any particular 
locality. It provides for either temporary 
or permanent housing. It bypasses all of 
the controversies Indulged in by the con¬ 
flicting schools of thought on housing. It 
cuts red tape. It makes time of the essence 
and it seeks to avoid the loss of this spring's 
building season which we certainly will lose 
unless we begin building at once. 

I know there are many who object to Gov¬ 
ernment Intervention in a field that they 
deem reserved for private enterprise. The 
program I propone, however, will not Inter¬ 
fere with private enterprise. The buildings 
will be built by private Industry and the 
Government will sell those buildings to pri¬ 
vate management after they have been con¬ 
structed. Rather than Interfere with private 
enterprise, it will assist it. In effect, we are 
merely lending to private . enterprise the 
great war powers of Government to enable 
it to thrust asid the obstacles that now 
stand In the way of immediate large-scale 
construction. 

This is not a spending program. It is in 
the nature of an investment with every 
prospect that we will have our money repaid 
in full. Besides, we are investing in the 
security of our Nation. We are investing in 
the welfare of our returning veterans. We 
are investing in the safety, health, and com¬ 
fort of the American people. We are invest¬ 
ing to avert a catastrophe. 

It is the solemn obligation of our Govern¬ 
ment to act vigorously to relieve this acute 
housing situation. I agree with you, Mr. 
Roosevelt; the war is not over until we meet 
that obligation. 


The Jet Plane Arrives 


LXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include therein an editorial from 
the New York Times of January 28, 1946, 
entitled “The Jet Plane Arrives”: 

THE JET PLANE ARRIVES 

An Army Lockheed P-80 Jct-propclled 
plane has crossed the continent from Cali¬ 
fornia to New York in 4 hours and 13 min¬ 
utes. If it had been flying in the opposite 
direction, it would have followed the sun to 
reach its destination within approximately 
an hour of its starting time. 

We are moving with tremendous impetus 
into a world of almost incredible speeds. 
The average rate of this Army plane was 684 
miles an hour and that of its two companion 
planes not much less. But at times It was 
racing through the atmosphere at 660 miles 
an hour. Even so. the plane was never ex¬ 
tended to its full power. Not so long ago it 
was predicted that such speeds would prove 
impossible for human be'oigs because of the 
crushing pressure of the air Itself. Yet Col. 
W. H. Couucill, the pilot, reports a com* 
fortable flight too brief to tire him. *Tn a 
couple of years." he said, "flights like this 
will be an everyday affair.” 
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Obkwtfl Cbtmefflt wm not moniy Hying 
ftom coMt to coopt or fPoBi oitf to dtf, BO 
WM Bytng from tbe immO into tno fntmr. 
The fuel thoteprrfed him wm the Mxno that 
the farmer twee in a Imropeiie lantern to 
ll|^t hie iBm. Bvt in the jet plane ft will 
light Tletae eearortf d ream ed of. These pro* 
jeetile-Uke llfere are aptly eaUed shooting 
stars. They arch the hearena like meteors. 
But they are already obsolete on the drawing 
boards. There may be a limit to the speed 
mght, but It hm not yet been reached In 
the s tra to sp h ere, where the air is too thin to 
breathe and men must depend on oxygen. 
The jet plane may in time relegate the pro¬ 
peller plane to our muaeumt. It may, In 
turn, be succeeded by the rocket for human 
uave!, Plough In Itself It ts a kind of rocket. 
We don't know. But we suspect that it win 
profoundly influence Ilf and thought on this 
planet. 


NUuBf OmritlTes Paor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MlCBlGAIt 

IN THE HOWE OP REPRESBNTATXVE3 

Monday, January 28,1946 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. X include the following editorial from 
the New York Journal-American of Jan¬ 
uary 26, 1646; 

MAKING OURSELVES POOR 

As a part of the New Beal’s luter- 
nationallsm, the little that remains of our 
protective tariff system is to be bartered 
away this year. The action will be taken 
under the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act. 

It was under this act that former Secre¬ 
tary of State Hull, a free trader, adopted a 
policy of opening tlie home market to foreign 
competition several years ago. 

The law at that time permitted the Oov- 
ernment to reduce tariffs 60 percent by a 
treaty with a foreign country. 

The law also provided that our tariff re¬ 
ductions agreed upon with one country 
ehould then be generalized—that is. be ex¬ 
tended to all other countries under the most- 
favored-natlons doctrine without an equiva¬ 
lent return from each. 

The resultant treaties were thus not recip¬ 
rocal agreements at all but tariff reductions 
made by the State Department without ref¬ 
erence to Congress. 

The second phase came about when former 
President Roosevelt reported to Congress that 
the tariff-reduction powers had all been 
traded away, and obtained an amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Act by which rates 
once reduced 60 percent could be cut an¬ 
other 60 percent, or 76 percent altogether. 

This is the form of the law under which 
the New Deal is now proceeding. 

The old law was beginning to have adverse 
effects upon oiu: industries long before the 
Second World War. 

Favored by depreciated currencies and tow 
wage scales, foreign countries could more 
than tmdersell our protected industries in 
the home market in the early years of the 
New Deal. 

Raw cotton, electric lamps, footwear, 
packed foods, metat products—these were 
only a few of the Items in which Imports 
Increased tOO to 600 percent: and, of course, 
every import of c o mp et it ive merchandise 
meant less work available for unemployed 
American workers. 


The r e dp w ca l trads agreenmtt em e n d 
into under tlieea eondttioiie threetened to 
have tike efleet of piling bankruptcy upon 

poverty. 

The outbreak ot tha Second Wotld War, 
abolishing alJ international trade, pos tp oned 
the conseifaeneM ot our purMind policy. 

Bow the need Ibr poetem eetUements gives 
our Ooeemxnent the oigwrtunlty to re eir se 
an evil and ruinous couna a n d Uie Oov- 
eninient la throwing the opportimity away. 

The State Department bae invited 15 na¬ 
tions to a prelHnInary conlerenoe on inler- 
natlonal trade which is to be held in Europe, 
far from our shoves. 

AH bf these countries, except Soviet Bmaia, 
have aoo^ited. 

According to the Nbw York Tlnses; 

•The preliminary conference • • • 

will • V • provide ttko occasion for nego¬ 
tiation of the-Initial reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments under enlarged authority to reduce 
tariffs.** 

Quite evidently, we are to play another 
game of Amevlcatt give-away. 

And it is going to be a wholesale aEalr. 

The New York Timee explains: 

**Ordlnarlly the T¥ade Act hearings • • • 
would involve commodities in the trade with 
1 country, but this time the goods In trade 
between all 14 countries and the United 
States will be considered simultaneously.*' 

Furthermore what the administration ob¬ 
viously intends Is to flood the home market 
with foreign goods. 

Again quoting the New York Times: 

"The new formula for speeding tariff re¬ 
ductions was seen as part of the administra¬ 
tion's program to promote the highest level 
of foreign trade and to permit Imports in 
quantities commensurate with the country’s 
role as a great creditor country." 

This country has nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by such a fx^ley. 

Supposedly we are Tending’’ billions of 
dollars abroad so that the borrowers may buy 
billions of dollars of our exports with our 
own money. 

If the foreign loans are not repaid, we will 
be merely giving our goods away. 

The New Dealers hold that the loans can 
be repaid, but cmly with foreign goods. 

This idea runs contrary to our whole eco¬ 
nomic experience. 

This country does not live by foreign trade. 

Our imports depend not on our exports but 
on our dcxnestic prosperity and purchasing 
power at hmne. 

And v/e have never exported more than 5 
percent of our production. 

The other 94 percent Is consumed In our 
own market and makes jobs for our 40,000,000 
workers. 

If, however, we are to import billions of 
dollars worth of foreign goods, what will our 
producers do for an adequate market? 

Do we want to pursue a policy of exporting 
prospeiity and importing unemployment? 


Let’s Settle Geneiml Motors Strike, But 
Not by Hoiif er 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHilGAN DOUGLAS 

or CALZFOXKIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVES 

Monday, January 28, 2946 

Mrs. DOUQLA8 of CaUforaia, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Rscord, 1 wish 
to inehide a letter by Senator Wayne 


Mourn, at Oregon, appearing in the 
Washington Po^. January 36. 

I, too, subs c rib e to the slogan of the 
committee to aid the families of the 
QeneraJ Motors strike: **Let us settle the 
General Motors strike, but not by 
hunger.'* 

Lmn cur QM Svxiscx 
SHOULD Rtmont mCTATg OUTCOMB7 

In an industrial dispute aa long laating and 
as widespread aa the current General Motors 
strike, unfortunately public attention be¬ 
comes so focused upon the economic issues 
involved that frequently an even more im¬ 
portant issue becomes overshadowed and lu 
significance dwarfed. 

I refer to the human side, to the plight of 
the families of 200JQQ0 General Motors work¬ 
ers, a total of IjOOGjOOff men, women, and 
children, who have not received e QM pay 
check ilnce November 21, 1946, when the 
strike began. 

For the average American family 10 weeks 
without any Income is a heavy strain. Food 
must stXU be purchased, rent must be paid, 
medical care is needed. These are dally 
necessities which cannot wait. 

Those who believe, as I do, in the perpetua¬ 
tion of an economy based on private enter¬ 
prise must not permit economic warfare In 
A mer ica to reach a state where the issues are 
flnaUy determined by the hunger and de¬ 
privation of women and chlidten. Such set¬ 
tlements are never lasting settlements and 
the use of such weapons will boomerang in 
the long run against our xtational security. 
The bitterness which a man feels, seeing his 
wife and children suffering, is hardly calcu¬ 
lated to make him a good citizen In the year.s 
to come. 

There are thousands of de^rate cases 
among General Motors strikers’ families 
which require immediate attention. In 
many areas, famiiios are existing on diets of 
soup and little else. Influenza and pneu¬ 
monia are increasing. Many homes are 
without fuel. Children aie in need of milk, 
shoes, clothing. 

How bad the situation is can be seen from 
the first three cases which were given as¬ 
sistance by tlie Michigan Citizens Commit¬ 
tee to Aid Families of General Motois 
Strikers: 

.. striker, his savings depleted by several 
lay-offs following VB-day and the illness of 
all his seven children, was granted funds to 
meet payment on his home from which he 
was facing eviction. 

A widow’s appeal for new shoes for her 
three children, who didn't have a wearable 
pair between them was granted. 

Hospitalization and medical care were pro¬ 
vided for a striking for ' r serviceman’s wife 
who was expecting a baby. The hospital had 
demanded that the bill be paid before ad- 
mittlxkg the patient. 

Despite this, one hears many questions 
being raised. What about the heavy savings 
these workers must have piled up during 
the war? Why don’t they apply for unem¬ 
ployment compensation? What about the 
unions involved—don't they have huge re¬ 
serves to meet jxist such an emergency? And 
then, there is another question, usually 
aaked in an indignant tone, how will our 
servicemen feel returning home to a land 
where reconversion is delayed while workeix 
go out on strike? 

In answer to these, the following facts 
may be enlightening. 

At the time the OM strike began, It was 
estimated that the savings of the average 
striker smounted to a total of $200 in cash 
and war bonds. Families cannot spend aver¬ 
age savtags: many families had less than 
the average and some had almost none. 
These are the ones that need help. Out of 
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200.000 strikers. 40.000 families have already 
exhausted their cash funds and war bonds. 
Thousands more are exhausting their sav 
Ings each week. 

Unemployment compensation is denied to 
strikers in 43 of the 48 States. Of the 6 
States which grant unemployment compen¬ 
sation to strikers, only 2 contain OM plants. 
In both these States, New York and Penn¬ 
sylvania. strikers first qualify for compen¬ 
sation after 7 weeks of unemployment. 

Public relief has proven starkly inade¬ 
quate. In the entire country only 8.500 
strikers have been oertided for, and are re¬ 
ceiving, public relief. In many cities—Bal¬ 
timore is an example—relief rolls are closed 
to families of strikers. In others, residence 
requirements and like technicalities prevent 
families from receiving relief through local 
agencies. 

On the question of the union’s strike re¬ 
lief fund, the entire resources of the inter¬ 
national and all the struck locals combined 
is hardly equal to the loss in wages which 
the strikers suffer every 2 days. Many locals, 
with little at the start, have nothing left 
today 

As to how the GI returning home reacts. I 
do not pretend to speak for the serviceman. 
But I do know that approximately 28,000 
of the GM strikers are World War II veterans. 
And I know, too, that many of these men, 
who, just a short time ago, were welcomed 
home as berlbboned heroes for whom no¬ 
body could do too much, are now stoically 
accepting the laments and brickbats hurled 
their way as they march on GM picket lines. 

How many more weeks the strike will last 
is unknown. Each day that it does thou¬ 
sands of families feel its effects. Even when 
the strike is settled it will be fully 3 weeks 
before the average worker receives his first 
pay check. This allows 1 week for preparing 
the plants for operation and 2 weeks before 
the first semimonthly pay check is issued. 

I see no difference in helping the family of 
a striker and helping people who suffer priva¬ 
tion as a result of Hood, fire, or other 
catastrophe. 1 do not argue for one side or 
the other in this strike, but no one can chal¬ 
lenge the sincerity of the strikers who ac¬ 
cepted the recommendation of President 
Truman’s ^act-finding board and would be 
at work today if the company had done 
likewise. This fact-finding method of 
settling disputes can succeed only through 
public support of those who will accept the 
compromise solution which the fact finders 
propose. 

I am sure that it is generally known that 1 
believe that the General ’Motors strike and 
the other major strikes now spreading creep¬ 
ing paralysis over the economy of this coun¬ 
try should be settled by voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion. I understand the workers are ready to 
arbitrate. ’ am convinced that lasting jus¬ 
tice In settling these disputes cannot be 
reached by use of the economic weajon of 
hunger and deprivation. 

There now in operation a national com¬ 
mittee to aid the families of General Motors 
strikers with a Washington, D. C.. branch in 
room 718, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW. This organization is dedicated 
to the sole purpose of raising funds through 
public solicitation to provide relief to needy 
Oeneial Motors families through recognized 
relief organizations. It numbers among its 
rponsors American citizens from every walk 
of life. Individuals such as Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Archbishop Lucey, and Leon Hen¬ 
derson. I am proud to be among the spon¬ 
sors of this committee, which has as its hu¬ 
manitarian slogan, ’’Let’s settle the General 
Motors strike—but not by hunger." 

Watnx Morsb, 
Senator from Oregon, 

V/ABHXNCTON, January 24 


Bill Trinke, Oatstaiidiiig Commandtr, the 
American Legion, Department of Wis¬ 
consin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» January 28,1946 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the Department of Wisconsin, the 
American Legion, has as its commander 
William Trinke, of Lake Geneva. In the 
brief time that he has been commander 
the people in Wisconsin recognize his 
outstanding leadership. He is not spar¬ 
ing himself in his eifort to tell the Ameri¬ 
can Legion program to all of the people in 
that State and it is already evident that 
his year will top all records of the Legion 
to date in membership and program 
achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, Bill Trinke is not only an 
outstanding Legion commander but he is 
the kind of man who has helped to make 
the small city in these United States the 
real backbone for our way of life. His 
gospel is always that of Americanism and 
that means a willingness to work for 
those principles in his contacts with peo¬ 
ple in his own community. His friends 
and neighbors respect him for what he 
is—an honest, hard-working business 
and professional man. 

My attention, Mr. Speaker, has been 
attracted to a most valuable and inter¬ 
esting editorial that appeared in his 
home-town paper, the Lake Geneva Re¬ 
gional News, of Thursday, January 24, 
1946, which tells a story about Bill Trinke 
better than I can relate it. Under per¬ 
mission granted, same is Included as part 
of my remarks. I am glad that Bill 
Trinke is a constituent of mine. 

BILL’S DOING A JOB—AND HOW I 

The American Legion Department of Wls- 
consin’s annual midwinter conference Just 
closed testifies In double measure to the suc¬ 
cess of Bill Trinke’s State commandershlp 
administration. Not only was It one of the 
most colorful presentations ever recorded, 
but likewise, the definite and clear cut posi¬ 
tion the Legion adopted demanding Con¬ 
gress to Immediately enact loglslntlon equi¬ 
table to both labor and management and 
compel them to respond in the public Interest 
strikes us as one of the most forceful steps 
the veterans' organization has ever taken. 
Both reflect upon the influence Bill has con¬ 
tributed to the State Department. 

Ever since the local Legionnaire stepped up 
from the ranks to take over the reins of the 
commander post and began his strenuous 
journeys to the farthermost points of the 
State to make personal appsarances and 
speak to individual post memberships, re¬ 
ports have come back to Lake Geneva. Doz¬ 
ens of requests, from veterans groups and 
civic clubs alike, have asked for return ap¬ 
pearances. All of them have given abso¬ 
lute proof of an appreciation of the efforts 
he is making to accomplish the things that 
he has set himself to do. His speaking en¬ 
gagements are setting up some kind of a 
record for the office he holds. 

When Bill visits a Wisconsin community, 
the folks there learn something of Lake 
Geneva. And from the reports mentioned 


above that we’ve received—coming from 
Lions, Legionnaires, and all the way to press 
association managers, we conclude that 
Trinke is doing more to acquaint the folks 
throughout Wisconsin with Lake Geneva 
than the local chamber of commerce has ac¬ 
complished In a dozen years past. 

Knowing Bill as a fellow townsman, we are 
convinced that the American Legion of Wis¬ 
consin will continue to fearlessly lead pub¬ 
lic opinion to demand of the national ad¬ 
ministration the fulfillment of its ohligatlons 
of providing jobs, homes, and opportunities 
to those 12,000,000 veterans of World War II. 
Under such leadership, the group deserves the 
avalanche of World War II memberships it 
is attracting today. We trust that such 
leadership will continue to direct the Wis¬ 
consin department in the years to come. 


Railroad Reorganizationt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON.CHAUNCEYW. REED 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28,1946 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to call to your attention a splen¬ 
did review of pending legislation relat¬ 
ing to railroad reorganizations. 

This review was published in the De¬ 
troit Free Press and was prepared by Mr. 
Paul R. Leach, whose ability as a shrewd 
observer, careful analyst, and interesting 
writer is well known to every Member of 
this House. 

You will find this review accurate and 
dependable, and it will, I am sure, assist 
you in replying to the numerous letters 
you are receiving from your constituents 
on this important subject. 

[Prom the Detroit Pree Prees of January 15, 
1946] 

r.AIL RECETVFRSHIP PROBE IMPENDING—SENSA¬ 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENTS EXPECTED IN INQUIRY 

INTO ALLEGED SCANDALS 

(By Paul R. Leach) 

Washington. —Scandalous holding of rail¬ 
roads In receivership, when many are said 
to be wholly solvent, promises to be a sensa¬ 
tional congressional issue in the weeks to 
come. 

Involved are 75 large and small railroads. 
Some have been in bankruptcy for 13 years 
or more. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars in poten¬ 
tial worth of common and preferred stocks 
being washed out in reorganizations come 
prominently into the controversy. 

It is one of the most explosive financial 
situations in recent history. 

With the resumption of work Monday fol¬ 
lowing the holiday recess, the Ssnate Inter¬ 
state Commerce Committee was preparing to 
recommend a resolution for a thorough In¬ 
vestigation of all railroad receiverships and 
reorganizations. 

Meanwhile pending In both Houses is legis¬ 
lation designed to protect some of the mil¬ 
lions of dollars of stock equities endangered 
or already wiped out by permitting affected 
carriers to work out voluntary refir ancing 
outside of bankruptcy courts. 

If the Senate authorizes the inquiry, which 
it is expected to do, the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, after several weeks of prelimi¬ 
nary accumulation of Information, some of 
which is already at hand, will begin public 
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bearings. Observers expect among thoae 
called would be: 

1. Trustees of roads in reorganization, who 
have been appointed by Federal courts, to 
explain their actions. 

2. Attorneys and others who have been 
allowed large fees. 

3. Representatives of bond and other 
security protective committees, including 
large Insurance companies whose invest¬ 
ments have been safeguarded, as well as of 
stoohholders whose equities are dissolving 
or gone. 

4 . Members and experts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which formulates re¬ 
organization plans, and passes on fees. 

5. Members of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Involved back in the early 
thirties throus^ immense loans for the sav¬ 
ing of tottering roads, some of whom have 
been said to exercise considerable Govern¬ 
ment Influence In trusteeships since. 

It Is unlikely that any Federal Judges will 
be called before the committee, despite 
charges of irregularities by some courts In 
appointing trustees, continuing receiverships 
beyond necessary time, and going ahead with 
ICC plans for washing out common and pre¬ 
ferred stocks when both Houses of Congress 
were concerning themselves with these very 
stockholders equities. 

Should any serious Irregularities by judges 
develop, the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees could scarcely escape taking 
them up. Ihose committees have jurisdic¬ 
tion in matters affecting the judiciary. 

But because of the serious Implication of 
possible Impeachment In a public Investiga¬ 
tion of a Federal judge, all congressional 
committees will move very cautiously in this 
respect. 

It Is not so much Illegalities that the Sen¬ 
ate Interstate Commerce and House Judici¬ 
ary Committees are concerned about. Its 
Interest is in correcting by new laws what 
are termed Injustices or bad practices In the 
light of present-day flnanclal conditions of 
the roads, as compared to the depression 
years. 

Senator Burton K. Wrobler. Montana 
Democrat, chairman of the Senate com¬ 
mittee, and Senator Clyde Reed, Kansas 
Republican, jointly sponsored the investiga¬ 
tion resolution. 

Both of these Senators, who have Informed 
themselves deeply on the whole problem, 
were responsible for use of the word “scan¬ 
dalous.” 

The investigation resolution grew out of 
committee’s hearing before the holidays on 
a bill to provide voluntary modlflcation of 
railroad-financial structure. 

In the course of that hearing, with Com¬ 
missioner Charles D. Mahame. of the ICO 
testifying, Wheeler brought out that many 
roads In receivership are actually sound to¬ 
day. The following remarks were made in 
the hearing: 

Senator Wheeler. *Te there any reason 
for keeping such railroad companies in bank¬ 
ruptcy? I mean, when they are not bank¬ 
rupt at all. What is the reason for such 
railroads remaining in bankruptcy when they 
are not bankrupt?” 

Mr. Mahaeus. *T know of no reason in the 
world why a railroad should stay In any 
longer than the time It takes to get It out.’* 

Senator Wheeler. **The only reason I can 
see Is that some receivers and lawyers wont 
them to stay In bankruptcy so they can 
continue to draw down fees. Frankly 1 think 
tt Is getting to be a scandal.” 

Senator Reed. “Maybe some of the courts 
like to retain control.’* 

Senator Wuselxr. “I can’t understand why 
these court trustees ore holding millions of 
dollars In surplus cash and not paying off 
some of the indebtedness and getting them 
out of bankruptcy, and why they do not pay 
off the RFC or some of the other indehted- 
bess. 


*Tt seems to me thgt there is just no ex¬ 
cuse St this particulsr time when many of 
them are not actually in bankruptcy.** 

Senator Reed. **If there Is not legislation 
enough to clear this up we ought to have 
additional legislation. I think it is a scan¬ 
dal.** 

Senator Wheeleb. *T think It is a scandal, 
also.” 

[From the Detroit Free Press of 
January 16, 1945] 

aoex X8LAKD lOAO PATS, TET XNVB8IOBS MAY LOSE 

(By Paul R. Leach) 

WaiIrikgton. —^Although the Chicago, Rock 
Island A Pacific Railroad appears to be in 
good financial condition, Its security holders 
have been asked to approve reorganization 
plans which would wipe out common and pre¬ 
ferred stocks. 

Ballots were sent by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to owners of bonds as well 
as stock after Congress recessed for the holi- 
dairs. The ICC draws up all reorganization 
plans under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. They are put into effect when the 
courts so order. 

Upon completion of the poll of security 
owners, Federal District Judge Michael L. 
Igoe of Chicago, in whose court the tangled 
affairs of the Rock Island have been long un¬ 
dergoing litigation, will be confronted with 
this problem: 

Although apparently able to pay dividends 
on its stock, shall the Rock Island be so re¬ 
organized that this class of security will have 
no value? 

According to information from the ICC. 
put into the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce record of hearings on legislation 
to prevent this sc»rt of thing, the Chicago, 
Rock Island A Pacific has had earnings justi¬ 
fying purchase of its bonds by Investment 
trusts. 

From 1940 to June, 1945, according to these 
records, the Bock Island earned Its Interest 
charges 16.68 times. 

In that same period, when the company 
was in bankrupt^ and not qualified to pay 
stock dividends. Its earnings before interest 
and Federal taxes were on the basis of $121 
on preferred and $67.50 on common stock. 
That computation is for the 6% years as m 
whole, not for any one year. 

This does not mean that. If not In bank¬ 
ruptcy, the Rock Island would have paid out 
that much In dividends over the years. 
Some funds would have gone into other ac¬ 
counting channels, as well as taxes. But that 
it could have paid its interest and some divi¬ 
dends appears evident to the protesting 
Congressmen. 

Thus to Senate committee members, it 
seems that Rock Island bonds are safe as 
investments for Insurance companies, sav¬ 
ings banks and trusts, compelled by law to 
buy only sound bonds. 

Furthermore, to congressional Irritation, 
it appears that equity exists to make the 
common and preferred stock worth too much 
to be wiped out, even if those stocks should 
In close accoimting be able to pay only a 
few cents now. 

Bond securities are judged by large in¬ 
vestors. who must under their State laws 
play safe, by the number of times they earn 
their Interest charges. Insurance companies 
cannot buy as a rule unless the company has 
earned one and one-half times Its interest 
per year for a certain number of years. 

The Rock Island aj^Mars to have earned 
three times the minimum interest require¬ 
ments In the last b% years. 

Some time ago, when Judge Igoe’s final 
decision on the IOC-approved reorganizatimi 
plan for the Chicago, Milwaukee. Bt. Paul A 
Pi olflc was pending. Representative Ckaun- 
csT W. Rod, IlUnoia Republican, wrote to 
Xgoe asking that the final order be held up. 

Representative Reed is a member of the 
Bouse Judiciary Committee. He, like othexi 


in Ckmgress. haz besn seeking to prevent 
wiping out of stocks in reorganisations where 
stock value might be apparent. Be has in¬ 
troduced a resolution which would take sol¬ 
vent roads now in receivership out of bank¬ 
ruptcy If they can nutke a satisfactory finan¬ 
cial showing over the last 7 years. 

Judge Igoe waited a few days, then Issued 
hie final order in the Milwaukee case, ap¬ 
proving the ICO plan. 

At about the same time Federal Judge 
George H. Moore, In St. Louis, approved an 
ICC plan for reorganization of the Frisco 
lines. Then, shortly after the Congressional 
holiday recess, he approved an ICC plan Ich 
the Missouri Pacific. 

Although Judges Igoe and Moore acted on 
plans set up by the ICC. Members of Con¬ 
gress have been concerned over the fact that 
the court orders were issued while legislation 
was pending In committees to save stock 
equities. 

Judge Moore called the Missouri Pacific 
reorganization plan as perfect as human 
mind could make It. Tet Chairman WREELsa 
has shown that the Missouri Pacific paid out 
$47,000,000 In excess-profits taxes in 1948 
and $46,380,000 in 1944. These excess-proflts- 
taz payments were exceeded by only one rail¬ 
road, the Santa Fe, which is not in receiver¬ 
ship. 

[From the Detroit Free Press of January 17, 
1946] 

LITTLE PROTECTION GIVEN BT LAW TO RAIL STOCKS 

(By Paul R. Leach) 

Washington. —Congressional efforts to pro¬ 
tect bond and stock equities in reorganized 
bankrupt railroads date back to the depres¬ 
sion years. 

In the early thirties, with earnings falling 
off to the point where maturing bond debts 
could not be met, big and little roads, repre¬ 
senting three-fourth of the country*B mile¬ 
age, went into bankruptcy or on the verge 
of it. 

Through huge loans from the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation efforts were made 
to save the tottering carriers. Eventually 77 
of them went into some form of receivership. 

Seeing many investors likely to lose large 
sums, especially trusts and insurance com¬ 
panies with widows and orphans to think 
about. Congress in a series of investigations 
asked why. 

Skullduggery? Bad management? Gov¬ 
ernment at fault? 

It was found that the Government, through 
its regulating agency, the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, had no supervision over 
railroad failures. Although operating across 
State lines the roads had to go through bank¬ 
ruptcy the same as any big or little private 
business. 

That was all right for a closely owned small 
business. But there were thousands of 
railroad bond and stock holders to be consid¬ 
ered. 

As a result the Transportation Act was re¬ 
vised. giving the ICC more authority. Also 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act was passed, 
setting up proceedings for the handling of 
railroad receiverships through reorganiza¬ 
tions. 

Later, some roads showed they would be 
able to straighten out their own affairs if 
given time. The McLaughlin amendment to 
the Bankruptcy Act was passed. It barred 
the ICC from washing out any classes of se¬ 
curity holders. But It applied only to a few 
roads. 

Those which were allowed to operate un¬ 
der this act came through In good shape. 
Their Investors lost little or nothing. The 
McLaughlin Act has been eztended and is up 
for consideration now in Senate committee 
after House extension. 

Under section 77, applying to all but these 
few roads, the ICC works out reorganization 
plans, generally washing out common and 
preferred stocks to save the bonds. The Hobbs 
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bill was passed In the House last year, de¬ 
signed to modify ICO authority so that Fed¬ 
eral courts could use more independent judg¬ 
ment for stockholders. 

More legislation to affect all reorganiza¬ 
tions, somewhat similar to the McLaughlin 
Act, is now under consideration by the Sen¬ 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

This new Senate bill would permit what is 
called volimtary debt adjustments. But they 
would have to be carried on with ICC ap¬ 
proval, with further agreement by 75 percent 
of each class of security holders, bonds as 
well as stocks. 

Bondholders heretofore have objected in 
reorganization set-ups to the kind of capital 
structure which would permit retaining com¬ 
mon and preferred stock equities because of 
a contention that this would weaken the 
bonds. 

It is probable that the pending Senate bill 
will bo revised before going to the floor for 
action to provide stockholdir protection of 
some sort not now assured. 

Up to 1943 the courts in railroad reorgani¬ 
zation cases assumed they had a right to con¬ 
sider equities of all classes of security holders 
and were not necessarily bound by ICC 
findings. 

In the Chicago. Milwaukee. St. Paul & 
Pacific Supreme Court test, ICC plans in 
general were upheld. Justice William O. 
Douglas' opinion added the warning that the 
railroads probably faced poor times, with 
taxes and costs going up. 

Those bad times have not yet come. Many 
Congressmen believe the roads have years of 
profitable operations ahead. Yet, based 
somewhat upon this Supreme Court opinion, 
the lower courts generally feel that there is 
nothing they can do about a plan once sub¬ 
mitted by the ICC, and they are going ahead 
weakening stocks. 

Thus, say protesting Congressmen, the ICC 
has a vested right in continuing a position 
it took originally, although conditions have 
changed. 

Three years ago the House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee talked of giving warrants safeguarding 
stockholders. The ICC protested, saying the 
stocks were valueless. Now the fCC is will¬ 
ing to accept the warrant idea, but neither 
the House nor Senate committees are willing 
to accept warrants on the contention that 
stock equity values are now worth more than 
a promise. 

In the House Committee report on the 
Hobbs Act in 1946 It was contended that 
section 77 did not give the ICC authority to 
wipe out stockholders, but that the ICC had 
Interpreted it that way and has been upheld 
by the courts. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 

OF CAUFORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities has been engaging these past few 
days in a series of activities which 1 
believe are a proper cause for alarm to 
every Member of the Congress. It has 
attempted to carry out a wholly unwar¬ 
ranted Inquisitorial investigation of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, a group well known for its 
splendid activities on behalf of cement¬ 
ing American-Soviet relations in line 


with the policies of the United States 
Government. 

Furthermore, the committee has 
launched an attack upon the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, whose hu¬ 
manitarian efforts have saved the lives 
of countless men, women, and children, 
victim, of Fascist terror. The Un- 
American Activities Committee has cli¬ 
maxed its actions by an attempt to cite 
for contempt the executive secretary of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit¬ 
tee. She properly resisted the request 
for the records and books of her organi¬ 
zation on the grounds that, as a relief 
rather than a propaganda organization, 
its fund-collecting activities were an¬ 
swerable to the President’s War Control 
Board but not to an unconstitutional 
“fishing expedition” by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. Miss Bryan, the 
executive secretary, was given no oppor¬ 
tunity to report on the activities of her 
organization or to state her objections 
to the Un-American Activities Commit¬ 
tee’s action. She was also denied 
counsel. 

The committee has challenged the 
right of many other organizations to 
carry on their programs in various fields 
of American endeavor, as guaranteed by 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
The committee openly announced on 
January 23, through its spokesman, Mr. 
Ernie Adamson, that it proposed to “in¬ 
vestigate all organizations aiming to in¬ 
fluence public opinion.” This is precisely 
the field in which Congress has no power 
to legislate and in which the American 
people should be free to act without in¬ 
terference. By this action, the com¬ 
mittee sets itself up as a censor of Ameri¬ 
can thought and I have repeatedly said 
that it is thus riding herd on the thought 
of the American people. 

The committee’s action fully justifies 
the scathing indictment brought against 
it by the Washington Post in its editorial 
of January 23 entitled “Controlling 
Thought” which says in part “this Un- 
American Activities Committee, acting as 
it does under the authority and spon¬ 
sorship of the House of Representatives, 
casts an ugly stain upon the integrity and 
the good name of Congress.” Congress 
can render no greater service to the cause 
of Americanism than to wipe out this 
“ugly stain” by abolishing the Commit¬ 
tee on Un-Ameiican Activities. I wish to 
conclude these remarks by quoting the 
whole editorial from the Washington 
Poet: 

CONTnOLLING THOUGHT 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
is an organization of responsible American 
citizens licensed by the President’s War Re¬ 
lief Control Board to collect funds in the 
United States for the relief of refugee vic¬ 
tims of fascism abroad. Among its activities 
is the maintenance of a hospital at Tculou^e 
for those most pitiful and abandoned of all 
refugees, the Spanish Republicans exiled 
from their own country because fascism is 
still triumphantly there. In helping these 
people, the committee is wholly consistent 
with the position of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, which has already agreed to discuss 
with France and Britain the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Franco Spain. 

Obviously, then, according to the logio 
which has been consistently pursued by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
this organization for the relief of anti-Fascist 


refugees is un-Amcrlcan. It is as plain, is 
It not, as the un-Amerlcanlsm of Shirley 
Temple’s dimples? The organization has 
therefore been subpenaed to produce all Its 
books and records before the Un-American 
Activities Committee this very morning at 
10 o’clock. And prior to this Investigation, 
the committee asked the War Control Board 
to cancel the organization's license to collect 
and distribute funds. 

This is in no sense an Isolated case. The 
other day another reputable organization, 
the National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism, received a letter signed by one 
Ernie Adamson, the Un-Amer.'can Activities 
Committee’s chief counsel, “I Lave received 
a copy of a formal petition being distributed 
by you,’’ the letter began, “together with 
solicitation of money for the purpose of con¬ 
trolling the thoughts of American citizens.” 
It has become un-American, apparently, in 
the view of the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee, for men to enter Into voluntary asso¬ 
ciations to advance their common purposes 
or even to petition Congress for redress of 
their grievances. If the Committee to Com¬ 
bat Anti-Semitism is attempting to control 
the thoughts of American citizens, then so 
is the Anti-Saloon League, the Republican 
Party, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and every other group 
wMch, in the free tradition of America, is 
seeking to secure acceptance of its views by 
a free people. There is a danger of con¬ 
trolling the thoughts of American citizens 
only from those like the Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee who would suppress the 
free expression of ideas. 

We say again that this Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee, acting as it does under 
the authority and sponsorship of the House 
of Representatives, casts an ugly stain upen 
the integrity and the good name of Congress. 
It undermines faith in the legislative process. 
It violates fundamental concepts of Ameri¬ 
canism. We urge the Members of Congress 
soberly to examine what this committee has 
done and resolutely to put an end to its 
travest; on the American idea. 


Occupation Troops in the Philippines 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRA^Ika 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

I.Ir. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I Include 
two letters; one from a sergeant stationed 
in Manila and one from a sergeant sta¬ 
tioned in Saipan. 

Mr. Speaker, the Filipinos are our 
friends. They are about to have an elec¬ 
tion. The soldiers in the Philippines, as 
well as other countries and Islands in the 
Pacific, are wondering why they have 
such a large number of occupation troops 
in these countries. It does seem ridicu¬ 
lous that we should have so many troops 
watching our friends. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that having 
an armed force in our friend’s house, 
watching every move they make, is not 
conducive to a lasting friendship. I am 
inclined to agree with the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Byrnes, when he suggests that 
troops in all countries and Islands be 
brought home with the exception of 
those in Germany and Japan. 1 am also 
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convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the num¬ 
ber of troops in these countries can be 
greatly reduced. Certainly the troops In 
these countries should not be those im¬ 
pressed and kept In the Army against 
their will. The foUowlng letters from a 
sergeant in the Philippines and a ser¬ 
geant in Saipan, as^ some questions 
which should be answered, either by the 
War or State Department: 

Manila, P. I. 

Dsab Six: There are one-quarter of a mil¬ 
lion American soldiers In the Philippines 
today. Why? We ask the War Department, 
we ask Congress, and we ask you. 

The Philippines are a friendly, allied 
country that we helped liberate a few short 
months ago. In another few months the 
Philippines will be granted their Independ¬ 
ence. Yet the War Department keeps a 
quarter-million occupation troops here, 
under the cover of such vague phrases as 
**bostile countries'* and "commitments.** 

We ask what is hostile about the Philip¬ 
pines. and we ask what are these commit¬ 
ments? Are they commitments to protect 
the vested Interests which wish to continue 
their exploitation of the Filipino people? 

We are not satisfied with the present twice- 
slowed rate of redeployment of troops from 
the Philippines. We think that the present 
stand of the War Department is a step toward 
the establishment of military fascism, both 
at home and abroad. We have accomplished 
little If we defeat fascism in enemy lands 
and cannot return home because our own 
military fascists decree that we must occupy 
a friendly country. 

If there's an answer to the question of why 
we are being kept here, we have not heard it* 
If there is an explanation, it has not been 
given. It's up to Congress to do something, 
before we cease to have a government by 
people and wake up to find that we have a 
government by the military. 

Congress must act. and act now. 

RespectfiUly yours. 


Saipan, M. 1., January 16,1946, 
Hon. A. L. Miller, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear 8ii; Let the **brass*' in the War De¬ 
partment sit around and play checkeiv— 
although it does seem a terrific waste of tax¬ 
payers' money. I have more important 
things to do; a business which I hope to 
salvage at least a part; a family to raise, if I 
am not too old by the time the checker game 
Is over. 

I am not a professional soldier; would be 
ashamed to be a part of this organization 
except by force. 

We men who actually had a band in win¬ 
ning the war. who have been overseas from 
1% to 2V4 years, are most certainly being dis¬ 
criminated against by the War Department's 
new slow-down policy. The man who has 
long overseas service has far less chance of 
getting back to his responsibilities than the 
tJSO soldiers who fought the war within the 
continental limits of the United States. Our 
coimtry should show enough gratitude for 
what we have done for it to get us home after 
long overseas service. There are thousands 
of us who have seen no civiliEstion of any 
kind for more than 18 months, and who have 
nothing to do on these lonely Islands now 
that the war is over. 

Transportation is available. Can it be that 
the people are against bringing us back? 

Please see that we get a bit of Justice; there 
Is so little we can do for ourselves in this or¬ 
ganisation controlled by methods and tradi¬ 
tions centuries old. Frankly, I, for one, am 
getting desperate. Thanks for the assistance 
I know you will be able to give us. 

Sincerely yours. 


Stonfof at Eadesk-barnea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.DANiaK.HOCH 

OF FSNNSTtVANiA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing sermon by the Reverend R. Paul 
Schearrer, D. D., of the Takoma Park 
Presbyterian Church: 

with the single exception of Sinai, no place 
has more significance in the wilderness 
wanderings of the Hebrew people than Ka- 
desh-bamea. At Sinai, the laws had been 
given, tbe organization effected, the census 
taken, and the responsibilities apportioned. 
Moses was proving to be a wise and com¬ 
petent leader. At length, the people were 
on the march again and in 11 days had 
reached the southern frontier of the land 
of Canaan. Here is the record: "We came 
to Kadesh-bamea. And I fMoses] said imto 
you. Behold, the Lord thy Ood hath set the 
land before thee: go up and possess it, as 
the Lord God of thy fathers hath said unto 
thee; fear not. neither be discouraged" (Deu¬ 
teronomy, 1:19-21). They were standing at 
the gate of the Promised Land. To enter or 
not to enter, that was the question. 

The people were familiar with the ancient 
promise. They knew, too, how Moses, their 
leader, felt. Nevertheless, prudence dictated 
that a committee be named to investigate 
and report. Moses was amenable to tbe sug¬ 
gestion. A committee of 12 was appointed, 
1 representative from each tribe. They were 
charged to do a thorough Job—to learn all 
they could about the nature and number of 
the people, the size and strength of the 
cities, tbe topography of tbe land, and the 
fertility of the soil. In due time, the com¬ 
mittee returned. A haaardoue assignment 
was faithfully completed. The people were 
assembled to hear the findings of the com¬ 
mittee. The interest of the people was uni¬ 
versal and intense. 

The striking feature of the reports sub¬ 
mitted was their common agreement rela¬ 
tive to the basic facts. The committee were 
of one mind regarding the fertility of tbe 
soil. It was poetically pictured as "a land 
flowing with milk and honey". Samples of 
grapes and pomegranates and figs were ex¬ 
hibited. These were enough to make any 
desert wanderer's mouth water. The com¬ 
mittee were unanimous in their descriptions 
of the people of the land. They referred to 
them as "giants". In comparison with them, 
they added, "we, the spies, seemed as grass¬ 
hoppers"—an excellent example of Oriental 
hyperbole. And lastly, all reported tbe cities 
were walled and well protected: and, in addi¬ 
tion, that the mountainous topography of the 
land afforded natural defense. In short, here 
were the facts: the land was most desirable, 
though its occupation was beset with some 
difficulties. There was entire agreement so 
far as the facts were concerned. However, 
there was irreconcilable division of opinion 
In the matter of conclusions reached and 
reccanmendations offered. 

* -» • • • 

The minority report made by Caleb, in 
which Joshua also Joined, urged Immediate 
action: "Let us go up and possess It." Tbe 
recommendation was positive and progres- 
Bive, definite, and decisive. It was in line 
with the ancient promise of God. It was in 
accord with the thought of Moees. Not ig¬ 
noring any of the dUDculties, it rested upon 
a vital faith that the Ood who had brought 
them thue far would keep His word; that 
the Ood who had delivered them at the sea 


could an< would also open up tbe land for 
them. In short, Caleb's case can be stated 
thus: We are able» we have the men and 
the materials, we have experience that the 
Lord our^Ood makee good Hla promisee, we 
have dreamed of a land of our own—a land 
of freedom and eecurity. of peace and plenty— 
we are standing at the very gate of such a 
land, therefore, "let us go up and possess it." 

The majority report, supported by 10 
against 2 (all forgotten men, I challenge any 
congregation to name Just 1 of them), was 
summed up in 4 words, "We are not able." 
Their statement played upon the fears of 
the people—the natlvee are giants, we look 
like grrsshoppers beside them. Tbe cities 
are wSUed, the mountains are high, the cli¬ 
mate is wretched, literally eating up the in¬ 
habitants. They exaggerated all the diffi¬ 
culties. They made no reference whatsoever 
to their resources. By emphasis and omis¬ 
sion, they created a false impression and won 
the verdict of the people. Standing at Kad- 
esli-barnea, the people lacked the courage 
and faith to go up and possess the Promised 
Land. The result of their refuse* is history, 
40 years of aimless desert wanderings. And 
most striking of all—everyone of that genera¬ 
tion perished in the desert save 2, Caleb and 
Joshua. In God's sight, they were the only 
ones considered worthy of entering the 
Promised Land. 

This bit of Hebrew history is a precious 
parable for us today. In fact, the Old Testa¬ 
ment is an ancient light on many modem 
problems. Why are we so reluctant to be 
guided by its light? Hebrew history is a 
sample of the universal history of mankind 
from the religious point of view. As Ood 
dealt with them, so will He deal with all 
nations. Modem states reveal how little na¬ 
tions—like men—leam from the experience 
of others. There seems to bs a strong nat¬ 
ural penchant to leam life's lessons the bard 
way. O Lord, how long will Thy children 
stumble about in tbe darkness of fear rather 
than walk in the light of faith? 

As 1 see the world today, and especially 
as I aee America's role in the present world 
situation, we are standing at Kadesh-bamea. 
For centuries mankind bss had the prophetic 
vision of nations "beating their swords into 
plowshares." For centuries mankind has 
been haunted with the mystio overture of 
the angels, first heard on the night when 
the Christ was born. "Peace on earth, good 
win to men." "Peace on earth"—that is our 
land of promise. Since the day when the 
Pilgrim Fathers dared to cross the sea and 
settle on the cold, inhospitable shores of 
New England, we. ss a people, have been led 
of God in such a way that it is clear Ood is 
seeking to use us as a divine agency for the 
fulfillment of his age-long purpose for all 
mankind. And have we not come to think 
of ourselves as His chosen. His beloved? We 
acknowledge in gratitude His past provi¬ 
dences. We declare our faith "In God we 
trust." By His grace, we are now standing 
at our Kadesh-barnea. At this very hoi]r we 
are listening to reports dealing with the new 
world in a new day. God's eye is upon us. 
Will we have the courage and faith neces¬ 
sary to "go up and possess" the land^ 

As in the days of Moses, so now, men are 
agreed on the facts in the ease. There is 
no disagreement as to the nature of war. It 
is all men say it is—brutal, beastly, inhu¬ 
man. We wonder what Sherman would call 
it if he were living nowl Language breaks 
down in attempting a description of its true 
nature. In the span of a single generation, 
we have seen the introduction of the sub¬ 
marine, the airplane, poison gas, robot planes, 
rocket bombs, and atomic bombs. We are 
now told that Danish, Swedish, and Russian 
•eientists are working on a plutonio bomb 
that will be a thousand times more devasut- 
ing than the atomic. Professional soldiers 
oalxnly state that our own defense in the fu¬ 
ture will be offense; which means we must 
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annihilate the enemy before the enemy anni- 
hilatee m. 

Also, there la tiniveraal agreement on the 
question of the total defeat of Germany and 
Japan. So far as Germany is concerned, the 
several armiee of occupation are vying for 
honors In doing a thorough Job. It has been 
months now since anyone has hinted that 
MacArthur’a policy in Japan was soft. 
The enemies are crushed: and what Is more, 
they are cold and hungry. For purely selfish 
reasons, we dare not let them freeze or starve 
to death. 

Again, no exception is taken to the general 
proposition that there is no more natural 
time to be thinking in terms of rebuilding 
than when so much of the world is in 
ruins. On every hand, we are hearing of 
blueprints for a better world. The cynic 
may raise his eyebrows and say, *Tt sounds 
like 25 years ago/* Which is true, but with 
a difference. Today, the devastation is more 
nearly total than it was then. Too soon, 
after Versailles, everyone was rebuilding along 
the old familiar lines. It*s an unwelcome 
question to raise, but not without point: 
•‘Who helped ‘to build up’ Hitler?” The 
German “big shots” now on trial want to 
call in as defense witnesses the “Cliveden 
crowd” of Britain. We might well ask our¬ 
selves whether we shall again lend money and 
provide credits to enable other nations to 
rearm. Shall we aid in financing the arma¬ 
ment program of other nations and then use 
their program as an argument for arming 
ourselves? What -guaranty have we that 
the money we lend other nations will not 
be used for military preparations? The 
heart of America would allow billions 
for relief and rehabilitation: but not a dime 
for aiding in the rearmament of potential 
future enemies. 

Lastly, no one would deny that a start 
has been made in world government with 
the launching of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization. True, it is only a start: but it 
is a step in the right direction, which, If 
followed by other steps in the same direc¬ 
tion, will bring us at length to the desired 
goal. 

There would seem to be, then, general 
agreement on the main facts In our present 
situation: on the nature of war, the defeat 
of Germany and Japan, the devastation 
wrought, and the setting up of new machin¬ 
ery for international cooperation. But, what 
shall we say of the conclusions drawn and 
the recommendations offered in the light of 
these admitted facts? 

Here, again, as in the days of Moses, there 
Is division of opinion. There are two schools 
of thought. One school counsels: We must 
watch our step. Prudence, they assert, dic¬ 
tates that when we are strong it is our duty 
to remain strong: aye, grow stronger: no. 
we must not stop even there, we must make 
and keep ourselves the strongest nation on 
earth. We must be stronger than any com¬ 
bination of nations which might unite 
against us. We must be so strong that when 
other nations look at us they will conclude, 
as the majority of the spies reported of the 
Canaanltcs, that we are *‘glanU”. To this 
end. thb following recommendations are be¬ 
ing made: (1) conscript ev«ry lad as he be¬ 
comes 18 years of age and compel him to 
study the art and science of war: (2) main¬ 
tain a navy stronger than all other navies 
combined: (8) keep all laboratory secrets, 
like the manufacture of the atomic bomb, 
as trump cards, to be used if and when 
needed. It is the counsel of suspicion and 
fear. In all of it, there Is not a word of 
past providential deliverances. They are 
made of such flimsy stuff. What shall we 
say of Valley Forge or Trafalgar, of Gettys¬ 
burg or Verdun? 

The other school of thought recommends, 
as did Caleb and Joshua, *Tiet us go up and 
possess the land.*’ They feel that because, 
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with God’s aid. we have gained the victory; 
because, before our eyes, we can behold the 
punishment which nations bring upon them¬ 
selves by brandishing the sword; because 
there is no better time to make a fresh 
start according to new specifications than 
when the world is in ruins; because we have 
before us the age-old vision of the prophets 
of a promised land of peace; and because 
we have already taken the first step in the 
right direction: therefore, “let us go up and 
possess it.” This view of the minority re¬ 
port of centuries ago has now become the 
considered Judgment of our most advanced 
scientists. The modern Calebs and Joshuas 
are men like Einstein and Compton, who see 
clearly we are standing at the Kadesh-bamea 
of the promised land. Either we shall “go 
up and possess it” or we shall wander, yea, 
we shall perish, in the desert. 

One angle to the land of promise was lost 
sight of in the days of Moses which is still 
being forgotten today. I refer to the original 
promise God made to Abraham: "I will give 
thee the land and will bless thee and through 
thee, all the world.” Hie land of promise 
is no exclusive, selfish possession of any one 
nation. It shall be given to that people 
through whom God can work out His pur¬ 
pose for the whole world. Can we. as a 
nation, catch that vision? Science has re¬ 
duced the world to a neighborhood; only 
religious faith can transform it into a broth¬ 
erhood, 

We are standing at Kadesh-barnea. Be¬ 
fore us stretches a land of promise. May 
we hear God say to us. “Go up and possess it; 
fear not, neither be discouraged.” 

New Pacific Era Dawns as Hawaii Nears 
Statehood 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THk. HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
William H. Doherty, from the Washing¬ 
ton Sunday Star of January 27,1946: 

New Pacific Era Dawns as Hawau Nears 
Statehood 

(By WUllam H. Doherty) 

While residents of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia rejoice over President Truman’s sup¬ 
port of their campaign for enfranchisement, 
the peoples of four other American areas 
lacking statehood status—Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—also are 
finding deep satisfaction in the Chief Execu¬ 
tive’s recommendation to Congress. 

In the same brief but highly significant 
section of his 8tate-of-the-Unlon message 
dealing with the District's voting aspirations, 
Mr. Truman made the following proposals 
which promise to be of historic Import: 

Hawaii: Prompt, favorable action dh her 
statehood application. 

Alaska: Statehood as soon as it is ascer¬ 
tained her people desire it. 

Puerto Rico: Legislation by which her 
people might choose their form of govern¬ 
ment and ultimate status. 

Vi^ln Islands: An increasing measure of 
self-government. 

From a national and International stand¬ 
point, the Presidential endorsement of state¬ 
hood for HawaU and Alaska is filled with 
the greatest significance. No new State has 
been created since 1912, when New Mexico 


and Arizona were admitted, and never before 
In history has a noncontiguous area become a 
full and equal partner in the American 
Union. 

hawau the forty-ninth state 

Of these two Pacific Territories, Hawaii 
definitely seems to be in the lead for the 
honor of becoming the Forty-ninth State. 
Mr. Truman’s recommendation regarding 
Hawaii was unqualified. He urged that “the 
Congress promptly accede to the wishes of 
the people of Hawaii that the Territory be 
admitted to statehood In our Union.” 

The President’s statement was the second 
administration pronouncement In favor of 
Hawaiian statehood In the past few weeks. 
Just before the close of 1946, Secretary Ickes 
issued a public statement advocating state¬ 
hood as part of the Interior Department’s 
Territorial policy. 

Largely as a result of his action, a six-man 
subcommittee qf the House Territories Com¬ 
mittee flew to Hawaii early this month to 
investigate the question. The group ar¬ 
rived back In San Francisco the day Mr. 
Truman delivered his message, and the 
chairman, Representative Henry D. Larcade, 
Jr., Democrat, Louisiana, stated he was “con¬ 
vinced the people of the Territory of Hawaii 
have demonstrated their capacity to assume 
the responsibility of statehood.” 

Larcade‘8 view was indorsed in a report 
to the full committee Thursday by the other 
members who were: Hawaii's lone—and vote- 
less—Representative In Congress, Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington; Representative 
Homer D. Angell, Republican, Oregon; Rep¬ 
resentative James J. Delaney, Democrat, 
New York; Representative George P. Miller, 
Democrat, California, and Represent alive 
Dean P. Taylor, Republican, New York. 

Press reports Indicate the subcommittee’s 
appearance set off the greatest statehood 
demonstration In the Islands' long campaign 
for that object, which dates back to the day 
in 1898 when the Republic of Hawaii volun¬ 
tarily became a Territory of the United 
States. 

Representative of all segments of the In¬ 
sular population trooped to the throne room 
of lolanl Palace in Honolulu, where native 
kings and queens once held court, and to 
other meeting places on other semltroplcal 
. islands of the Hawaiian group, to have their 
say. A few dissenting voices were heard, 
but the majority cry was for “statehood 
now.” 

No organized group appeared in opposition, 
whereas the proponents Included the leaders 
of both political parties, which have invari¬ 
ably carried statehood planks in their plat¬ 
forms; organizations of both employers and 
employees, and representatives of many pro¬ 
fessions and trades. Governor Rtainback a 
Democrat, and Delegate Farrington, a Re¬ 
publican. both gave strong support. 

lasor and business approval 

The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, affiliated with the 
CIO. strongly indorsed Hawaii’s full partici¬ 
pation in the Union. So did the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, composed of 
sugar producers having labor contracts for 
both mill and field employees with the ILWU. 

The bipartisan Honolulu County Board of 
Supervisors approved it unanimously, as also 
did the board of directors of the local cham¬ 
ber of commerce. This latter action was 
voted following “whispers” that big business 
might be "half hearted” in its stand. To 
scotch such rumors the chamber took a secret 
ballot of its membership, which resulted in 
606 affirmative and 170 negative votes. The 
Honolulu Advertiser commented editorially 
that if a ballot were taken Including all small 
business in Hawaii, “the proportion for state¬ 
hood would be even higher.” 

The Honolulu County Medical Society re¬ 
corded its membership lor statehood after 
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presenting figures showing that in public 
health work Hawaii ranked with any State In 
the Union. Dr. Charles L. Wllbar, president 
ot the Territorial Board of Health, offered 
statistics showing that only the District of 
Columbia exceeds Hawaii's per capita expend¬ 
iture of $3.23 for public health work. Jack 
Hall, regional director of the ILWU, was 
among those who made a frontal attack on 
charges that if statehood were granted, those 
citizens of Japanese extraction, numbering 
approximately one-third of the population, 
would control the electorate. 

He termed it "a gross untruth and a 
slander upon the Integrity and American¬ 
ism of our citizens of Japanese derivation. 
The military record of the One Hundredth 
Infantry and the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second (military units composed of AJA's) 
dispels any question of loyalty. The com¬ 
plete absence of any sabotage by citizens 
or aliens of Japanese ancestry during the 
war has been vouched for by military com¬ 
manders in this area." 

He said the AJA's always have had less 
than their share of representation in the 
local legislature and that "race has never 
been a serious factor” in elections. 

Among others ^ho supported this view 
were the president of the University of Ha¬ 
waii, Dr. Gregg M. Sinclair; the previous 
Delegate from Hawaii, Samuel W. King; lead¬ 
ers of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties in the islands, and many others. 

Secretary Ickes, in his statement advocat¬ 
ing statehood, also commented upon the 
lack of any evidence of bloc voting. 

Many observers regard the race question 
as one of the moat important obstacles to 
overcome In Congress. One of the subcom¬ 
mittee's west coast Members. Representative 
Angell, made this plain to the Hawallans. 
He said the malnlanders were quite un¬ 
familiar with racial conditions In Hawaii and 
it would be the subcommittee’s task to ex¬ 
plain the situation on Capitol Hill. 

According to the latest statistics, published 
by the Board of Health, Hawaii’s total civilian 
population as of July 1. 1945, was slightly 
over 600,000, of which about 91 percent were 
American citizens. 

The latent available break-down by racial 
groups is for 1941, no figures having been 
published during the war. These figures 
showed that of the Japanese. 124,361 were 
citizens and 25,163, aliens. Of those listed as 
Caucasians, 130.299 were citizems and 2,328 
were aliens. However, those not listed as 
Cnucasinn.s were not necessarily of Oriental 
extraction. There were over 14.246 pure Ha- 
wailans, 62,445 part Hawallans and 8,460 
Puerto Ricans (all of them citizens). The 
remainder of the population consisted mainly 
of Chinese, Koreans, and Filipinos. 

Tliere has been an upward trend in the 
non-Orlental population and a progressive 
downward trend in noncitizens year by year. 
A Joint congressional committee which visited 
the islands In 1937 to Investigate statehood 
pointed out that Immigration, except from 
the continental United States, had halted, 
and added; 

"It is cb'/ious that the time is not distant 
when there will be practically no aliens in 
Hawaii, nor indeed any even of foreign 
birth." 

NOW CLOSER TO WASHINGTON 

Many of the arguments which previously 
figured importantly in any discussion of 
statehood for Hawaii have, through time and 
circumstances, been reduced to minor points 
or have disappeared, proponents say. 

Among these are Hawaii’s remoteness from 
the rest of the Nation. In this day of rapid 
transportation and communication, Hawaii 
is in some respects Just as close as other 
parts of the Nation, and closer to Washington 
than were any of the States when they en¬ 
tered the Union, excepting the original 13. 

THE NEW AMERICAN VLAQ • 

The argument is also heard In Jest, but 
perhaps with some sentimental force be¬ 


hind it, that a new State would knock the 
flag out of kilter. The Hawallans have a 
ready answer for that one: They've already 
designed a new flag with seven rows of seven 
■tars. 

The Constitution sets up no requirements 
for Territories seeking to become States, but 
the territorial status is generally considered 
an apprenticeship looking to that end. 
Governor Stalnback told the Larcade com¬ 
mittee that Hawaii's property value assess¬ 
ment of over half a billion dollars exceeded 
that of any Territory at the time of admission 
except Oklahoma. The island population is 
also greater than that of any State when 
admltt^, again excepting Oklahoma. 

Hawaii’s internal revenue tax payments to 
the United States Treasury totaled $174,- 
000,000 in 1946, or more than 14 of the 
States. 

CHEERED BY TRUMAN BACKING 

The former island kingdom has another 
proud boast—she leads the Nation in war- 
bond sales. From May 1941 to November 
1945, latest figures available, her per capita 
purchases of E bonds were $542.93, compared 
with a national average of $291. The Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, with $527.43 per capita, had 
to take second place. 

If It Is true that "humanity sympathizes 
with a strenuous aspiration," Hawallans fig¬ 
ure they have a big part of their battle won. 
President Truman's statehood endorsement— 
the first given by any President—has cheered 
them greatly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit for the Members 
of the House an article on nylon hosiery 
under a date line from New York, Jan¬ 
uary 24, which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald, on January 25, 
1946, as follows: 

BULK OF NYLONS GO OVERSEAS-SHIPPERS 

ESCAPING OPA PRICE LIMIT 

New York, January 24. —Just in case you'd 
like to know, ladles, the nylons you couldn’t 
buy the last few months are being put to good 
use. They’re ombelllshing some of the pret¬ 
tiest legs in all Mexico—not to mention gams 
in Cuba, Venezuela and other Latin-Ameri¬ 
can countries. 

An investigation today established that the 
lure of higher prices in foreign places devoid 
of OPA ceilings plus a lamentable error by 
certain Washington officials—who haven’t 
yet learned that women’s stockings are scarce 
in the United States, has resulted in the 
siphoning out of the country of a heavily in¬ 
creasing percentage of nylon production. 

Unofficial estimates from Government 
scurces point to the probability that nearly 
3,000,000 pairs of nylons have been whisked 
out to foreign markets in the last 2 months. 

But the hosiery trade, boiling mad over the 
continued domestic shortage, insists that as 
many as 4,500,000 pairs have been snatched 
abroad. 

Don’t think that just any senorita in Mex¬ 
ico City or Havana can walk Into a store and 
plank down the equivalent of $1.40, our aver¬ 
age OPA ceiling, for a pair of nylons. 

They’re a top luxury, bringing up to $0 
In Havana. Wealthy women can buy a dozen 
pairs if they can pay that price. 

Foreign dezaanA la so stEosig that^ tt'aaaan 
robbing our black market, the trade says. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 24, 1946, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, Hon. Prqd M. 
Vinson, addressed the twenty-first an¬ 
nual meeting of the North Carolina 
Newspaper Institute at Music Hall, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The following is the address of the 
Secretary: 

Coming from Kentucky I feel that I am vis¬ 
iting my friends and neighbors when I come 
to North Carolina. All of us in the South are 
proud of what you are doing. We are proud 
of the great forward strides you are making 
in industrial and agricultural development. 
We are proud of the great forward strides 
you are making in education and public wel¬ 
fare. We see in North Carolina a vigorous 
and progressive democracy built on the finest 
traditions and highest Ideals of the South. 

Tonight we shall discuss a measure, on 
which the representatives of two democratic 
nations reached agreement, that will better 
our chances of establishing a sound world 
economy. That measure, which is subject to 
the consideration and approval of the 
Congress, is the proposed flnancia'I agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The American people should understand 
fully th nature and effects of the proposed 
agreement In order that Congress can hove 
the benefit of their views In applying Its 
best Judgment to the proposal 

One part of this agreement provides that 
the United States will offer a credit ol $3.- 
760 000,000 to Britain. There are certain 
misconception.*? about this line of credit to 
Britain v;hlch should be dispelled at the 
outset. In some quarters this credit Is still 
said to be. through inadvertence, m'sunder- 
Btandlng, or purpose, a gift. 

The proposed line of credit Is not a gift; 
It is a loan. It Is not merely a loin of so 
many dollars to be repaid, but it is an Inter¬ 
est-bearing loan. The interest is not a nom¬ 
inal fee, but It is reasonably comparable to 
what it costs the United States Government 
to borrow money. 

The repayment of the loan and the inter¬ 
est, moreover, is not all of the consideration 
or benefit that the United States receives 
under . this financial agreement. Britain 
promises, in addition to repaying the loan 
with Interest, to remove currency restric¬ 
tions. Moreover. Britain promises to avoid 
trade controls which would discriminate 
against American products. On top of this, 
Britain has agreed with the United States 
on the principles that should be followed by 
a proposed International trade organization 
to improve world-trade practices. 

In addition to these benefits which the 
United States receives, a general purpose of 
the loan, as stated in the agreement, "is to 
facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom 
of goods and services in the United States." 
This will be a real contribution to our do¬ 
mestic program of high production, employ- 
m'int, and national income. 

A strong case could be made that in view 
of these benefits to the United States which 
I have mentioned last—the expansion of our 
markets abroad, the principles for an Inter¬ 
national trade organization; the elimination 
of trade discriminations; the abolition of 
monetary controia which rsstrlet trade—that 
In view of the ee eobetantlal gaina,. eould 
have made the $3,760,000,000 a gift instead 
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Of a loan. While $3^50.000.000 la a lot of 
money, it le a small Investment if it con¬ 
tributes to an expansion of world trade and 
to peace and to general prosperity. 

Borne may ask that if it could be claimed 
that these considerations fully supported a 
gift, why did we bargain for a loan, and an 
interest-bearing one at that? The answer is 
simple. The administration wanted to make 
the best agreement possible from our view¬ 
point and to offer a plan which would be 
acceptable to our people and the Congress. 

Now. in regard to this financial agreement, 
w^ have an anomalous situation. If the 
benefits are as great as I have indicated— 
and they are—why is there as much oppo¬ 
sition as there is? The only explanation, I 
believe, is that there are so many benefits 
extending in so many directions in so many 
direct and Indirect ways that the total pic¬ 
ture appears to be complex, whereupon par¬ 
ticular economic isolationist or defeatist 
groups muddy the water and parade their 
pet prejudices in picturesque and sometimes 
demagogic language. 

It is my hope, therefore, to explain some 
of these benefits in such plain language that 
those who wish to understand will not be 
lured away by colorful statements without 
substance. As we proceed to this more de¬ 
tailed examination, keep this over-all sum¬ 
mary of the proposed financial agreement in 
mind: the money extended Britain is not a 
gift but an interest-bearing loan wherein we 
receive not only a return of the dollars and 
interest but benefits that in truth many 
believe wotild have supported a gift. 

The prosperity of this country Is closely 
linked with our export trade. Even during 
the 1030'b. when world trade was severely 
reduced, our exports accounted for some 
7 or 8 percent of our agricultural and indus¬ 
trial production. For many of the products 
of our factories and farms, foreign trade 
meant the difference between prosperity and 
depression. And of all our foreign trade, no 
part was more Important than that with the 
British Empire. 

It is hardly necessary for a southerner ad¬ 
dressing southerners to state that British 
trade is important to the South. But Just 
look at cotton and tobacco, the two principal 
crops of the South. In the 4 years before 
the war, from 1935 to 1938, for every 2 pounds 
of tobacco we consumed in this country, we 
sold 1 pound abroad. In that same period 
England alone bought more than two-thirds 
of all our tobacco exports. Of our fiue-cured 
tobacco a much larger proportion went 
abroad, principally to England. And the 
same thing is true with cotton. In the 4 
years from 1936 to 1936, for every bale of 
cotton consiimed in this country we sold a 
bale abroad. England alone bought nearly 
one-fourth of all our cotton exports. It is 
plain that without the British market It 
would not have been possible to maintain 
our cotton and tobacco production and price 
levels. 

During the war Britain adopted certain 
monetary and trade controls which if con¬ 
tinued would hurt seriously peacetime trade. 
I say, frankly. American business cannot 
afford to see Britain’s wartime trade and cur¬ 
rency restrictions continued. 

In connection with these wartime controls 
you have heard of the sterling area, blocked 
sterling, and the dollar pool. What does 
this mean? 

Most of us spend our entire lives In the 
United States. We are accustomed to money 
in the form of dollars and cents. When we 
work we are paid in dollars. When we buy 
we spend in dollars. When we travel up 
North we find that they take our dollars, too. 

In the world, however, there are other cur¬ 
rencies. There are a few of intercoimtry 
api^lcatlon. but the world-wide currencies are 
primarily the dollar and the pound-sterling. 
If you have a dollar and want to buy some¬ 
thing in another country you may have to 
change your money into its kind. If some¬ 


one abroad wants to buy your cotton oi to¬ 
bacco he has to change his money into dollars. 

In this oonvertibillty of money from one 
kind to another restrictions and impedlmenls 
can grow up or be imposed. As you can 
readily see this puts a brake on trade between 
nations. 

Now what do we mean by the sterling 
area? These are the countries of the British 
Empire and some European countries who 
keep their monetary reserves in the form of 
sterling in London. Australia, for example, 
keeps its reserves on deposit in English 
banks. Before the war. the sterling-area 
countries could draw on these reserves to buy 
goods all over the world. If Australia 
wanted to buy American cotton, it sold ster¬ 
ling for dollars. But during the war. Brit¬ 
ain had to stop the convertibility of sterling. 

That brings us to blocked sterling. Brit¬ 
ain had to say to these countries of the 
sterling area—to India, Egypt. Atistralia. and 
all the rest—the reserve you now have in 
sterling cannot be converted into dollars. 
You can use these sterling reserves for mak¬ 
ing payments to each other but not to out¬ 
siders. 

One reason for restricting the convertibility 
of sterling was that England did not have 
enough gold and dollars. During the war 
not only did Britain sell $4,500,000,000 worth 
of her foreign Investments to finance her ex¬ 
penditures. but also she incurred an enor¬ 
mous debt of $13,000,000,000, measured In 
our money, held by foreign countries in the 
form of sterling balances in London banks 
and sterling securities of the British Treas¬ 
ury. Britain had to restrict the convert¬ 
ibility of sterling. She couldn’t convert such 
large amounts into dollars or other cur¬ 
rencies. She had to block their use. 

But it wasn’t enough to block the wartime 
sterling balances and end the convertibility 
of sterling. England had to mobilize all of 
its dollar resources to pay for war needs. The 
British Treasury took over private holdings 
of American securities in England, paying 
for them in sterling, and sold many of these 
investments in the United States for dollars. 
And it took steps to see that all of the dollar 
receipts of the sterling area countries were 
mobilized for war. 

This was done through the so-called dollar 
pool. For example, when an Egyptian ex¬ 
porter sold goods in the United States, he 
turned over the dollars he received to the 
National Bank of Egypt and received Egyp¬ 
tian pounds. These dollars were then sold 
by the National Bank of Egypt to the British 
Treasury for sterling. In this way all of the 
dollar receipts of the sterling area are pooled 
in London. Then when a country in the 
sterling area needs dollars, say Egypt, it ap¬ 
plies to London which allocates these dollars 
on the basis of the most essential needs. To 
conserve dollars. London does not allocate 
funds to buy goods in America if they can 
be secured from sterling-area countries. 

Of course, along with these financial con¬ 
trols, there are direct controls of Imports 
in all sterling-area countries. And these 
controls, like import licenses, are used to keep 
out goods that must be paid for in foreign 
exchange. In practice, this meant keeping 
to a minimum Imports from countries that 
had to be paid for in foreign exchange. 

These wartime restrictions are still in ef¬ 
fect in Britain. Clearly, they were essential 
for the war. They help^ Britain to mobilize 
her foreign-exchange resources and devote 
them to war purposes. They restricted the 
use of her foreign-exchange resources for 
nonessential purposes. But these wartime 
restrictions are dangerous in peace. During 
war, ordinary trade must give way to war; 
but trade is the very lifeblood of peace. To 
restrict trade in time of peace is to force 
poverty on the world. That Is why we and 
all countries have an interest in seeing the 
prompt removal of Britain’s wartime restric¬ 
tions. 


Neither England nor the countries of the 
sterling area have any wish to continue these 
wartime restrictions. But until Britain finds 
some other means to pay for its imports it 
cannot remove these restrictions. Until the 
blocked sterling balances are settled, sterling 
cannot be made convertible.. Until Britain's 
dollar reclpts are increased, she cannot per¬ 
mit the sterling she pays for her imports to 
be used freely In any country, and particu¬ 
larly the United States. Until Britain can 
earn enough to pay for her imports from the 
dollar area, she must continue the dollar 
pool. Until Britain exports enough to pay 
for its essential Imports it must continue to 
limit imports from outside the sterling area, 
and particularly from the United States. 

The elimination of all these wartime re¬ 
strictions and discriminations is the major 
international economic problem for the en¬ 
tire world. Whether they are eliminated de¬ 
pends on what we do. We are the largest 
exporting country in the world. It depends 
on what England does. England is the 
largest Importing country in the world. 

As you know. England’s attitude will in¬ 
fluence other countries, Just as ours will. 
A number of countries in the British Em¬ 
pire and In Europe arc so completely depend¬ 
ent on British currency and trade, that they 
arc invariably guided by British policy. That 
is why Britain’s decision to 'ermlnate her 
wartime restrictions and discriminations is an 
essental prerequisite to establishing fair 
trade and currency practices. 

This country has a particular interest in 
the removal of England's currency and trade 
restrictions. England is our best customer. 
One-sixth of all our exports before the war 
went to England. Nearly 40 percent of all 
our exports were sold to the British Empire 
and the sterling area. Every section of this 
country, every American industry has a vital 
interest in the opening of British markets to 
our products on fair and nondiscriminatory 
terms. The people of this country, the people 
of the South, cannot afford to see England 
continue and extend her wartime restrictions 
on currency and trade. 

Let's see, for example, what that means to 
the South. It means that England would 
concentrate its trade within the sterling 
area where countries would take payment in 
sterling for the cotton and tobacco and other 
things England would buy. It means that 
England would buy cotton primarily from 
India and Egypt; she would buy tobacco pri¬ 
marily from Rhodesia and the Near East. 
England would stimulate production In her 
trading area, and once such production was 
built up, the British market might be lost 
to US forever. 

You know the consequences to the South If 
Britain should adopt such a policy. In plain 
language, we would have no other alter¬ 
native than to cut the production of cotton 
and tobacco by 20 or 80 percent. More than 
that! With the decline in tobacco and cot¬ 
ton exports the downward pressure on prices 
woiUd be heavily Increased. We might once 
again see 8-cent tobacco and 6-cent cotton. 

I speak of cotton and tobacco, only, be¬ 
cause they are southern crops that we know 
BO well. But the situation would be much 
the same in other industries. Wherever 
American farms and factories depend on 
exports, the closing of the markets of the 
British Empire and the sterling area would 
mean economic disaster. 

A good deal of progress has been made 
toward establishing a world in which coun¬ 
tries can trade together. We have agreed on 
the fair currency and trade principles that 
are necessary, to make It possible for world 
trade to expand and grow. But it will do no 
good to agree on these principles unless all 
of the trading countries arc ready to put 
them into practice. We can move ahead on 
this program only after Britain removes the 
restrictions on the i.se of sterling outside 
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the sterling area; only after the wartime dol¬ 
lar pool is abandoned; only after the blocked 
sterling problem is settled. When these 
wartime restrictions have been removed It 
will be possible for world trade to expand 
and to make its full contribution to world 
prosperity. 

Frankly we have told England that we 
should like to see her wartime ctirrency and 
trade restrictions brought to an end. We 
want Importers in England and the entire 
sterling area to have an opportunity to buy 
American products if they prefer our prod¬ 
ucts. The British Government, in turn, has 
told us frankly that they have no wish to con¬ 
tinue these wartime restrictions. If they 
could find some other means to secure the 
flow of essential imports of food, raw ma¬ 
terials, and equipment into Britain, they 
would be prepared to abandon at once these 
wartime restrictions and discriminations. 

We all know that Britain, as an Island na¬ 
tion, relies heavily upon trade. During the 
war what she shipped in and bought and 
what she shipped out and sold was thrown 
out of kilter. In 1044 she shipped out only 
30 percent of what she did in 1038. Her ex¬ 
port industries were converted to war produc¬ 
tion. She has lost a large part of her mer¬ 
chant fleet. Her income from foreign bank¬ 
ing and insurance services declined. She sold 
many of her moat marketable foreign invest¬ 
ments and lost the Income from these. Brit¬ 
ain must somehow make good the fall in her 
foreign exchange income because she needs 
to Import large amounts of food and raw ma¬ 
terials to feed her people and industries. 

This is the basic reason that Britain needs 
the money in this loan. The loan will help 
balance the difference between what she must 
buy abroad and what she sells until she rees¬ 
tablishes a full flow of export trade. And 
may I add that though in the transition 
period her imports will far exceed her exports 
that the resulting standard of living for Brit¬ 
ain will be little different from the austere 
wartime levels. 

In return for the loan, In addltlon to re¬ 
paying principal and Interest, here is what 
Britain undertakes to do by way of removing 
within a year, unless we agree to a temporary 
extension, the wartime trade and currency 
controls: 

First. All countries of the sterling area will 
be allowed to use the proceeds of their ex¬ 
ports to England to buy goods in any other 
country, includlng^the United States. That’s 
because sterling arising from current trade 
will be made convertible. 

Second. All countries of the sterling area 
will be able to use the dollars they acquire 
from their trade with the United States to 
make purchases in the United States. That’s 
because the sterling area dollar pool will be 
dissolved. 

Third. England's import controls will be 
administered in a manner which will not dis¬ 
criminate against American products. Any 
exports from the United States to England 
will be paid for in dollars or in sterling that 
can be converted into dollars by American 
exporters. 

Fourth. England will settle the blocked 
sterling obligations out of her own resources. 
The funds that are released in settling these 
balances, whether as an immediate payment 
or as future payments, can be freely used for 
purchases in any country, Including the 
United States. 

Fifth. England will support the American 
proposal for the establishment of an inter¬ 
national trade organization, for the reduc¬ 
tion of trade barriers and for the elimination 
of trade discriminations. 

This agreement, then, will be a big step 
In preventing economic warfare. It will also 
be a big step in creating a world in which 
countries live and work together in peace 
and prosperity. For England it will mean a 
chance to feed her people and reconvert her 


Industries In a world of expanding trade. 
For the United States it will mean the open¬ 
ing of the markets of otir best customers, 
E'ngland and all the countries in the British 
Empire and the sterling area, to the prod¬ 
ucts of our factories and farms. It will 
mean a larger American share in a larger 
world trade. For the South it will mean 
the stimulation of the great industrial de¬ 
velopment which now beckons. Just as there 
cannot be national prosperity in the United 
States without international prosperity, there 
cannot be that great economic development 
of the South without general prosperity in 
the United States and the world. For all 
countries it will mean a chance to recon¬ 
struct a war-shattered world with expanding 
trade, great employment, and higher stand¬ 
ards of living. 

The alternative is as unhappy as it is clear. 
If England cannot secure the financial as¬ 
sistance of this loan, she will have to take 
drastic steps to curtail her imports and force 
her sales on other countries. This means 
that England and the countries that depend 
on England's currency and trade—the sterl¬ 
ing-area countries—would reduce their pur¬ 
chases in the United States and in the dollar 
area. Our exports would be excluded as far 
os possible from British markets. Britain 
would enter into bilateral agreements with 
countries in Europe and South America, of¬ 
fering to swap her manufactures for their 
food and raw materials. Such a policy would 
inevitably divide the -world into conflicting 
economic blocs. 

I have no doubt we could defend ourselves. 
We would have to fight fire with fire. We 
would be forced to retaliate. We would set 
up restrictions and discriminations of our 
own. In blunt language, the world would 
be at war—economic war. AnJ if we won, 
at best we would win a sorry victory. World 
trade would be destroyed and all cotmtrles 
would suffer. 

That is not the kind of a world our peo¬ 
ple want. Our basic goal is to establish a 
world in which countries can live and work 
together in peace and prosperity. Two world 
wars and a world-wide depression have taught 
this generation the bitter lesson that there 
is no other road to peace—there is no other 
road to prosperity except through interna¬ 
tional cooperation. The political and eco¬ 
nomic problems of the world cannot continue 
to be solved by force. That road leads to 
destruction. 

This is nothing new to the people of the 
South. They have long known that ex¬ 
panded trade among nations will contribute 
to the prosperity of all. It was Woodrow 
Wilson, a Southerner brought up in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, who warned an 
unheeding world that only through interna¬ 
tional cooperation will it be possible to main¬ 
tain peace. Without regret for what might 
have been we must finish the Job we have 
at last begun. That Job is to build through 
International cooperation a peaceful and 
prosperous v/orld. 

The people of the United States and the 
United Nations have agreed on a program in 
which countries cooperate to maintain peace 
and prosperity. The United Nations Organi¬ 
zation, with its Security Council, General As¬ 
sembly, International Court of Justice, and 
Social and Economic Council, constitutes one 
side of this pregrera. The Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organization, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction end Development, and 
the proposed International Trade Organiza¬ 
tion constitute another side of the same 
program. The financial agreement with the 
United Kingdom is a sound, bigjstep to the 
realization of this entire program for peace 
and prosperity. This is what I hope the peo¬ 
ple and Congress will bear In mind in con¬ 
sidering the financial agreement. 


Permanent Location of United Nations 
Capital Merits Careful Study and Com¬ 
plete Consideration of All Pertinent 
Aspects Prior to Final Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 2B, 1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, 1 am 
herewith calling the attention of the 
Congress and the country to a pertinent 
and important editorial from the type¬ 
writer of Fred C. Christopherson, editor 
of the Daily Argus Leader, published in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. It merits the 
thoughtful reading of every citizen seri¬ 
ously interested in the preservation of 
world peace and the success of the 
United Nations Organization. 

It should clearly be kept in mind that 
not '‘Just any location” is equally desira¬ 
ble for the United Nations Capital. At 
best the problems with which the United 
Nations Organization must deal are pro¬ 
digious. These problems should not be 
aggravated and accentuated by a care¬ 
less choice of the site upon which the 
world capital is to be permanently 
housed. 

Every historical, political, social, eco¬ 
nomic, and geographical aspect of the 
final decision should be carefully 
weighed before the final selection is 
made. Partisan politics, personal favor¬ 
itism. passing sentimentalism, and pres¬ 
sure of time must not be permitted to 
dictate a decision which would decrease 
respect for the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion or hamper its opportunities for suc¬ 
cess in the years to come. As nearly as 
possible, the final selection should name 
a site which will not antagonize the sen¬ 
timentalities or the sensibilities of any 
considerable section of our public here at 
home and which will not indicate any 
favoritism among the many countries 
belonging to the UNO. 

In the geographies of the future, the 
name of this site should be identified with 
the cause of peace and the work of the 
United Nations Organization. It should 
stand out in the field of international 
relationships as the reference to Rome 
stands out in the field of religious activi¬ 
ties. 

The UNO capital should not be located 
within the environs of a large city where 
it would be submerged and obliterated by 
the historical or commercial significance 
of that metropolis. It should not be com¬ 
pressed into a tightly crowded area where 
future expansion is Impossible. It should 
have room enough for steady growth and 
space enough for the quiet and uninter¬ 
rupted study of its mighty problems. It 
should be in a location, midway between 
Europe and Asia, where neither area 
need feel that its problems are being neg¬ 
lected or under-emphasized for the con¬ 
sideration of a more adjacent cause. 

Mr. Speaker, the great central area of 
the United States lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Appalachians 
seems, by every criterion, to be the op¬ 
timum region in which to locate the 
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United Nations capital. In this mighty 
region—comi; rising as it does the heart 
of America—^the United Nations site lo¬ 
cation committee has had called to its 
attention attractive Invitations from 
Klichlgan, Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma. 
Missouri, and from the world famous 
Black Hills Mountain country of South 
Dakota. Perhaps other communities in 
this region have also extended invita¬ 
tions of which I am not aware. All of 
them merit careful and analytical con¬ 
sideration by the authorities finally 
making the decision for the permanent 
location of the United Nations capital. 

BRITISH INFLUENCB 8TRA1T-JACKETEP SITE 
COMMITTEE 

Unfortunately, in a moment of hasty 
decision, the presen' UNO site capital 
committee now on tour in this country 
was restricted through the influence of 
Great Britain from even inspecting or 
considering any site outside of the limited 
east-coast area favored by the British 
Empire because of its relative proximity 
to the British Isles and its hoped-for 
adaptability to British influence. As a 
result, the UNO site inspecting committee 
has been prevented by this artificial and 
arbitrary device from even visiting many 
of the most attractive and meritorious 
locations which have invited the United 
Nations to inspect their offerings. 
Frankly, it is difficult to rationalize the 
strategy of the British Government which 
in one action seeks to float a gigantic loan 
in this country which all Americans 
would help to pay while in another ac¬ 
tion it endeavors to snub that great por¬ 
tion of America lying west of the Hudson 
River and south of Washington, D. C. 

From reports emanating from the UNO 
site committee activities, it is apparent 
that in its highly circumscribed and cir¬ 
cumvented inspection trip it has failed 
to find a site with which it is fully satis¬ 
fied. But the dogmatic Instructions un¬ 
der which it is traveling prevents it from 
looking “on the other side of the river” 
even though that area offers the United 
Nations Organization advantages and 
opportunities far beyond those which it 
has found in the limited region which it 
has been free to consider. 

It would be extremely unfortunate, 
Mr. Speaker, if something Is not done to 
free the UNO site committee from the 
strait-jacket in which It has been en¬ 
deavoring to operate. I re.spectfully pro¬ 
pose. therefore, that accredited spokes¬ 
men for the British Empire now publicly 
withdraw their objection to the consid¬ 
eration of any other American site for 
the UNO capital other than those in the 
eastern part of the United States for 
which they have expressed their support. 

The gracious and the statesmanlike 
thing for British leaders to do would be 
for them to issue an open statement to 
the effect that they no longer insist that 
the UNO capital site committee restrict 
its inspections and considerations to the 
paricular region of the Upited States 
favored by Great Britain. 

The UNO must not be dominated by 
the attitudes and activities of a single 
nation or a single area. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that in its initial important de¬ 
cision—the choice of a permanent 
home—it will demonstrate the courage 
and capacity to approach the decision 
with an open mind and an uncontrolled 


opinion. The hour is late, but it is not 
too late to take the British strait- 
jacket off from the UNO site committee 
and to give it a free hand in reporting 
back to the parent organization on the 
benefits and disadvantages of all of the 
more desirable sites offered to it regard¬ 
less of the section of the United States In 
which they are located. 

(From the Sioux Falls (8. Dak.) Dally Argus 
Leader| 

CAPITAL SITE TO BE A MAJOR WORLD CITY 

Somewhat surprising to us is the seem¬ 
ingly casual Indifference in the United States 
as to the site of the UNO world capital. 
Perhaps the people are so engrossed In their 
domestic dll&culties that they are falUng to 
appreciate the significance of the Interna¬ 
tional organization’s selection. 

Yet the place which it selects as the site 
is likely to develop in the years to come as 
the world’s most clstinctive and most im¬ 
portant city. It will be the place whero the 
decisions affecting the world’s welfare are 
made. It will be to the world what Wash¬ 
ington Is to the United States. 

This statement, of course, is predicated on 
the assumption that UNO will become a 
workable institution. And certainly this is 
the current hope of every person who is 
genuinely interested in world welfare. 

Other sections of the country may not 
appreciate as well as we in South Dakota do 
the potential development of the UNO world 
city. We have given closer study to It be¬ 
cause of the Black HUIs campaign to Induce 
the organization to locate in that area and, 
in consequence, are familiar with the sub¬ 
ject. Other sections seem to regard It as 
just another organization without compre¬ 
hending its full import. 

For our part, we are strongly of the 
opinion that it would be a mistake to place 
the capital in the already congested areas of 
the United States near a large city where 
difllculties in respect to racial backgrounds 
and so forth might develop. The UNO Itself 
is worried about this and has sought to find 
a region where there is broad tolerance and 
understanding. Yet if the capital is placed 
adjacent to New York. Philadelphia, or Bos¬ 
ton. future demonstrations of an unpleasant 
nr.ture can be expected. Delegates with a 
swarthy complexion are likely to find some 
prejudices against them when they visit 
these cities and may be barred from some 
hotels and cafes. 

There would be no such difficulties If the 
UNO capital were established in its own city 
well removed from other centers of popula¬ 
tion. 

Our first choice, of course. Is the Black 
Hills. But, if it is not to be there, wp are 
still firmly of the opinion that it should be 
In some separate inland city of its own. 

The great central part of America itself 
should be interested and concerned In this 
and we hope there can be developed a 
vigorous campaign to place the capital In 
the interior, well removed from both the 
eastern and the western seaboards. 

Sermon of tbe Moit Reverend Bryan J. 
McEntegart 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MAaSACHUaXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, X 
include a constructive, powerful, and 
courageous sermon delivered by the 


Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, 
D. D., bishop of Ogdeneburg, N. Y., at the 
Red Mass in the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at the Catholic 
University of America. Washington, 
D. C., Sunday. January 27, 1946, which 
everyone should read. It is a sound con¬ 
tribution by a spiritual leader to the 
greatest question confronting mankind: 

"Love thy neighbor and be Joined to him 
with fidelity” (EccleBiastes 27; 18). 

In everyday life, my dear brethren, few 
traits cr character are more esteemed tiuiii 
that of trustworthiness. We aay of the trust¬ 
worthy man that his word is as good as hla 
bond. In business or social life, we feel se¬ 
cure when called upon to deal with him. For 
we know that his life is ruled by fidelity. 
He will be faithful to his obligations and 
promises without being watched. To live in a 
community where such men prevail is to 
know security and peace in community life. 
Fidelity is Indeed the foundation of Justice 
and the work of Justice is peace. 

On the other hand, which of us would 
choose to live in a comm^inity where each of 
our neighbors was a law unto himsell? 
Where each was armed with deadly weapons? 
Where no one’s word could be trusted, and 
the only recourse would be to police and 
courts dominated by the most powerful and 
the most ruthless. From such a community, 
all peace and security would be banished. 
Fear and suspicion would fill our day; and 
our nights would be troubled with wot^ and 
distrust. 

What Is true of a local community Is like¬ 
wise true in large measure of the world com¬ 
munity. 


Today distrust hangs like a cloud over the 
world community, darkening all proapects 
for international cooperation In the interests 
of peace. Its benumbing influence is to be 
felt everywhere in the public attitude toward 
the main problems in international relations. 

Take for instance, the negotiations con¬ 
cerning atomic energy. Pi’esident Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago speaks for many 
when he says that the world has only a 
slight chance of averting the horror of atomic 
war. That slight chance, he believes, lies in 
a rate of moral progress during the next 5 
years far beyond anything that has ewi 
been dreamed of. For that purpose, he would 
marslial the instruments of education 
throughout the world to develop In all men 
H common tradition, common ideals, and 
common ideas. "The task,’’ he states "is 
overwhelming and the chance of success is 
slight. We must take the chance or die.” 

But even apart li*om the atomic bomb, 
public opinion is filled with distrust. We 
see it in the agitation for abolition of the 
veto power in the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion; and Just as ciearly, we see It in the 
stubborn efforts to retain that power. 

Distrust has stirred bitter controversies 
over the occupation policies in Germany and 
Japan, and It has influenced deeply the pub¬ 
lic reaction to the conflicts in Palestine, Iran, 
and Indonesia. 

Nor does its work stop there. The failure 
to formulate any program for the gradual 
disarmament of all nations, and the clamor 
throughout our own land for universal mili¬ 
tary training, the little brother of national 
coiLscrlption, are but further evidence oi this 
same pervading spirit of distrust. 


Now, to the student of history, nil these 
examples are but surface indications. 7'hcy 
are only the outcroppings of a distrust which 
Is rooted In more general causes. We must 
search deeper for those underlying causes. 

In the first place, the roots of public dis¬ 
trust are grounded In the utter lack of public 
confidence in the promises of totalitarian 
states. The monstrous crimes of nazism 
and fascism are still vivid in the public 
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memory. Neither have people forgotten the 
other examples of totalitarian aggression to 
be found in recent history. 

They know that in violation of solemn 
promises, the sovereignties of the Baltic 
nations were sunk without a trace, and even 
without public remonstrance from world 
leaders. They know that in violation of 
solemn promises Poland has been partitloner, 
Its recognized government scrapped and a 
misrepresentative regime Installed and main¬ 
tained by force. And they know. too. that 
today the people of Balkan countries live in 
terror behind an iron wall of censorship. 

With the logic of common sense, the pub¬ 
lic does not indulge in hopes that total¬ 
itarian governments will afford to other peo¬ 
ples the rights they refuse to their own sub¬ 
jects. And they are convinced that slave 
laber. concentration camps, and the mass 
banishment of Innocent people are evil, re¬ 
gardless of what nation sanctions them. 

Ij it any wonder then, that the peoples 
of the world lack confidence in the promises 
of every totalitarian regime? 

Furthermore, the roots of public distrust 
are also to be found in the disappointing his¬ 
tory of other efforts at International co¬ 
operation. Still fresh in memory is the 
break-down of the League of Nations when 
it was faced with questions of vital Import 
to the peace of the world. Men remember 
well the rp.pid succession of international 
treaties which were made between the two 
World wars and broken almost as soon as 
they were made. Nor does it serve any good 
purpose to ignore the shock experienced by 
our own people and those of other lands, 
when they heard the Atlantic Charter, that 
Inspiring statement of moral objectives, 
minimized, disparaged and whittled down by 
its very authors. 

Over and beyond these examples of his¬ 
tory. the common people of the world sense 
that national spokesmen and political phi¬ 
losophers have done tremendous harm to the 
validity of international agreements. 
Stealthily, determined efforts have been car¬ 
ried on to divorce international relations 
from morality. 

Prom many quarters comes the doctrine 
that the will of each state is supreme and 
subject to no higher law. International 
agreements, It Is contended, are made to 
serve only the utility of a state; and such 
agreements are revocable whenever that state 
considers them no longer useful to it. Fine 
words and clever phrases may bolster the 
plausibility of such a doctrine. But the com¬ 
mon sense of mankind brands it for what 
It is—International anarchy. 

Another school views all law as only an 
expression of force. Men and nations, they 
tell us, are entitled only to the rights which 
they can hold by force or artifice. The com¬ 
mon sense of mankind rightly names this 
doctrine, the *‘law of the Jungle," and labels 
It unfit for human relations. 

In fine, the people are distrustful because 
deep down In their souls they sense in re¬ 
cent efforts at international cooperation the 
lack of an essential element. They know 
that charters, covenants, and treaties are 
only so many worthless scrolls unless inter¬ 
woven in the text and standing behind the 
signatures—there Is legal recognition of an 
Invioleble moral obligation. And common 
sense tells us that nothing Is inviolable; If 
there be no God. 

m 

Three thousand years ago, Plato wrote: 
*'If God presides not over the establishment 
of a state; if It has only a human foundation, 
It cannot escape calamity." Five hundred 
years later, King David, with divine inspira¬ 
tion. wrote: "The fool has said in his heart: 
There is no God." 

And again: "Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it." To¬ 
day, 26 centuries after David, the truth and 
the wisdom of hU words are evident in the 
tragic folly of men planning for the peace 


of all mankind without reference to God, 
the Maker of mankind. 

The existence of God and His supreme 
dominion over the world is not a theory or 
hjrpothesls which men can accept or reject 
at will. It is a stark fact. To deal with 
human relations without taking that fact 
into consideration is folly. One might as 
well try to draw the piap of the United 
States without reference to the Atlantic 
Ocean, or to write the history of the United 
States without reference to the Constitution. 

If God is Ignored, if we do not look for 
the true, the good, and the right in the no- 
ture of^God, where shall we look for them? 
Politics will give us the answer: To the State. 
"The true," “the good," and "the right * will 
be what each State says they are. And when 
these little gods differ, the most powerfifi will 
make itself the almighty god of the human 
race. No. There is only one moral cod6 of 
universal and everlasting application. The 
lule of right, the standard of truth, and the 
norm of good are determined by the nature 
of God. They cannot be found apart from 
the one true God. 

How poignant, then, are the searching 
words of that valiant woman of China: "Re¬ 
ligion, on which the doors of diplomacy seem 
to have been slammed, is the main pillar 
of civilization. Without it, there can be no 
international righteousness, no Justice, no 
common decency, go guarantceelng of the 
honor of the pledged word." 

Shortly after our entry into the war, our 
late lamented Commander In Chief made this 
prophecy: "We shall win the war, and in 
victory we shall seek not vengeance but the 
establishment of an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule the 
hearts of men and nations." One need not 
grope for the objectives of the spirit of Christ 
In human affairs. From a hillsldo in Galilee, 
the Son of God gave mankind the answer in 
words that come ringing down through the 
centuries: "Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His Justice, and all these things shall 
be added to you." 

The first step toward world order is to 
acknowledge In reverence and obedience the 
kinship, the dominion of God over human 
affairs, national and international. 

The second step is to see that the instru¬ 
ments for the ordering of men's actions are 
in accord with His Justice, that is, with the 
law written in roan’s nature and later given 
to us mainly in the Ten Commandments. 

The chief Instrument set up to secure the 
peace of the world is the United Nations 
Organization. At present, it is little more 
than an alliance of victorious powers. But 
it is all that we have and we must build on 
it. With good will It should be possible to 
transform it into a real organization under 
law of the international community. U 
should be possible, too. through its agency 
to develop and proclaim the provisions of 
international law in accordance with the true 
norms of Justice. 

In our own country the status and powers 
and prestige of the Supreme Court came to oe 
clearly recognized only after years of conflicts 
and resistance. In time, too, may we not 
hope that the World Court will develop Into 
a ccurt to which all JustTciable dlopuies 
among nations must be referred—a court to 
which the provisions of disputed treaties 
shall be submitted for Just interpretation, 
or, where necessary, for equitable revision. 

Ultimately, however, the success of the 
United Nations Organization will be meas¬ 
ured by its progress toward two great goals. 
They are: First, the sincere adaption by all 
nations of an international bill of rights for 
individuals and for minority groups; and, 
second, the adoption by all nations of a pro¬ 
gram to reduce armaments gradually and to 
abolish military conscription. 

When these objectives are achieved, and 
only then, may men feel with any assurance 
that the instruments of world order are in 
line with His Justice. 


IV 

God has placed It within the power of the 
men of our day to Introduce a new era—an 
era In which nations will live together in 
Justice and charity. The deepest hope of 
mankind is for a world at peace, a world of 
sovereign states cooperating to insure to all 
men the full enjoyment of their rights, a 
world of freemen and free nations with their 
freedom secured under God and the law. 

Along the hard road to that goal the na¬ 
tions may be called on to make many sacri¬ 
fices which today seem great, but which. In 
the light of God’s Justice, are necessary for 
the welfare of the human family. Unjust 
trade barriers, the unfair advantages that 
go with might and wealth, the idea of un¬ 
limited sovereignty—-all of these must be 
either rejected or readjusted in accordance 
with God's principles of Justice. As we move 
along that road to understanding and unity, 
let us share the reverence and faith of Ten¬ 
nyson's prayerlul words, timeless and for all 
humanity: 

"Our little systems have their day: 

They have their day and cease to be. 

They are but broken lights of Thee; 

And Thou, O Lord, "art more than they." 

Today, as we stand at the threshold of 
a new era, it is a heartening sign for the 
future that men, such as thess who make 
up this congregation, should gather around 
the altar of God to offer their tribute of wor¬ 
ship to Him, and to draw from the sublime 
sacrifice of the mass divine guidance and 
divine grace. You seek divine guidance that 
you may see more clearly God's purpose in 
a tangled world. You seek divine grace that 
you may, with courage and with loyalty, 
pursue that purpose In the cause of justice 
among men and nations. 

May the Holy Spirit consecrate your labor*? 
In the sacred task of laying those founda¬ 
tions of fidelity and trust upon which rest 
the future peace and security of mankind, 
and now. in benediction. I leave with you 
the divine promise; 

"My son, forget not my law; and let thy 
heart keep My commandments. Let not 
mercy and truth leave thee; put them 
around thy neck and write them in the 
tables of thy heart, and thou shalt find grree 
and good understanding before God and 
men." 


Rural Electrification Benefits From 
St. Lawrence Development 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VEBMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 29 (legWative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled '^Development of the St. Lawrence: 
Benefits to Rural Electrification.” Tlie 
article was prepared by me for the Jan¬ 
uary 1946 is£ue of the magazine "Rural 
Electrification.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered* to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Dzvelopmbnt op the St. Lawrence: Benefits 
TO Rural Electrification 
(Editor's Note.—The co-ops of region 1 
voted to request the National to have an 
article written chowlng the benefits to be 
derived from the proposed d^veldpm^nt of 
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the m. Lawrence aeaway. We went to Sena¬ 
tor ABKBir, long-time ftiend of the co-ope and 
advocate of tlie St. "Awrenoe project, with the 
requeat of region I, and he kindly agreed to 
prepare tbit article for Rural Bleetrlflcation.) 

(By Hon. OcoBflB D. Anaar, United States 
Senator. Vermont) 

Bach year that the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project is de¬ 
layed, this Nation is being deprived of the 
use of a natural reaource which rivals in 
economic value the TVA and the Panama 
Canal combined. For the 2,200,000 horse¬ 
power hydroelectric capacity of the proposed 
power station at the International Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence Rfver will equal the gen¬ 
erating capacity of all the hydroelectric of 
the Tennessee Valley area, and the 16,000,000 
tons of ocean shipping which the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will provide 
greatly exceeds the original traffic in the 
Panama Canal. 

The importance of opening the great and 
productive midwest to the deep-water trade 
routes of the world bolds for this country 
even greater promise than the opening of 
the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal held for 
the nations of the old world. The comple¬ 
tion of this long-planned project will add a 
fourth coastline to thepmted States, extend¬ 
ing 2,350 miles into the heart of the North 
American Continent. 

Only eight countrl^^*: of the world produce 
as much electricity as will be generated at 
the single dam near Massena, N. T. Also, 
the generating capacity at the proposed dam 
will be exceeded only by the production ca¬ 
pacity of Grand Coulee. 

The feasible transmission range of this 
electricity Includes most of New England. 
New York, and a part of Pennsylvania. In¬ 
terconnections will make this power available 
on an emergency basis as far as Chicago and 
Washington. D. C. The value of this cheaper 
power—which can be generated for about 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour—to the rural and 
urban people of the area served, where elec¬ 
tric rates are now among the highest in the 
country, will be tremendous. Its value to 
REA co-ops is particularly significant. 

In this land of ours—known the world 
over for its high standards of living—little 
more than 40 percent of our farms are electri¬ 
fied. That means that more than 3,500,000 
farms and about 2,800,000 other rural dwell¬ 
ings are still without central-station electric 
service. In the States of New York, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire alone, there are still 
almost 60,000 farms without central-station 
electricity, and more than 85,000 unelectri- 
lied nonfarm homes and establishments in 
rural areas of these States. 

The question now Is: How much longer will 
obstructionists and self-seeking interests be 
permitted to stand in the way of the develop¬ 
ment of the navigation and power phases 
of these waters which constitute one of the 
greatest natural resources in the world? The 
opposition has come mainly from power in¬ 
terests and eastern railroads, both groups 
being cloeely allied with New York financial 
powers. The eastern railroads fear com¬ 
petition in their rates, and the power com¬ 
panies fear cheap public power. This op¬ 
position has been both vocal and united 
since public development of this project 
was proposed a decade and a half ago. Prior 
to that time private-power Interests had 
long been trying to obtain the right to tap, 
aa a private development, ^e latent power 
in the rapids of the 8t. Lawrance. 

CALAMITT ROWLSXS BUST 

The calamity howlers have voiced all kinds 
of claims against the proposed public devel¬ 
opment of the project. They have fought 
the power phase of the project with the same 
kind of scare propaganda that was used 
against TVA, BuiUder, Grand Coulee, Bonne¬ 
ville, and other similar projects, claiming 
that it isn't needed. Just as the need for the 
power of these other projects has been proved 


beyond all question, sc has the need for power 
in the area to be served by the 8t. Lawrence 
project been proved. During the war, the 
shortage of electricity In the Northeast was 
one of the biggest power headaches the war 
moblllzers had. The peacetime need for 
cheaper power in that area is still acute. 

The railroad opponents of the seaway—like 
the man who mounted his horse and rode in 
a directions—^hold simultaneously that the 
seaway will be a waste of money because it 
will not be used, and that it will cause their 
economic ruin by taking business away from 
them. There is ample evidence to show that 
the long-time benefits to be gained from the 
seaway’s cheaper transportation far outweigh 
any temporary, short-range disadvantages 
claimed by the opponents. There are always 
those who oppose any move in the direction 
of progress. Actually, the seaway will be an 
alternative means of meeting a part of our 
future transportation requirements under an 
expanding economy. 

The legislation, introduced in both Houses 
of Congress on October 2 as a joint resolution, 
is the latest of several efforts on the part of 
congressional proponents of the project to 
gain legislative consent to It. Bpcciflcally. 
the proposed legislation provides for approval 
of the major portions of a 1941 agreement 
between the United States and Canada to de¬ 
velop the navigation and power phases of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. The 
Senate bill was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and in the House, where 
several identical bills have been Introduced, 
the matter has been referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. While it had 
been expected that l earings on the Senate 
bill would be held firs’. no public announce¬ 
ment concerning the holding of hearings has 
been made as this is written. 

naST lEAL OPPOETUNITY 

The legislation now before Congress repre¬ 
sents the first real opportunity afforded both 
Houses to pass on the real merits of the 
project. Previously, technical, procedural 
questions—^unrelated to the merits of the 
project—have served to obscure the funda¬ 
mental issues. In the course of pursuing 
these delaying tactics, thoee opposed to the 
undertaking have achieved their purpose on 
at least one occasion by talking It to death. 

In both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the current bipartisan sup¬ 
port of the bill is stronger than tor any simi¬ 
lar legislation in recent history. President 
Truman’s endorsement of the legislation, in 
a special message to Congress on October S, 
Is In keeping with a precedent followed by 
every Chief Executive since Woodrow Wil¬ 
son—Republican and Democrat alike. Also, 
the project has had strong support from 
many and varied groups outside of Govern¬ 
ment. 

PROPOSAL NOT NEW 

The proposal to develop this seaway is not 
a new idea. It has been envisioned by the 
United States and Canada for over a centui y. 
During the last 50 years the desirability of 
harnessing the power latent in the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence has been mure and more 
appreciated. 

The truth of the matter is that the 2,350- 
mile seaway already exists, except for a com¬ 
paratively short span. Aside from some spot 
dredging in the channels connecting the 
Great Lakes—mainly In the St. Clair and 
Detroit Rivers—the main work to be under¬ 
taken by the United States will Involve the 
construction of a control dam and the big 
power dam, locks, canals, and a power sta¬ 
tion in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence. Canada’s major remain¬ 
ing work includes the construction of canals 
and locks at the Lachlne and Boulanges 
Rapids, and the installation of machinery 
and equipment In the power station, at the 
International Bapide. 

The total cost of developing the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin and the benefits 


from the 27-foot seaway and the cheap power 
will be shared equally by the United States 
and Canada. Our neighbor to the north has 
already spent approximately half of its share 
of the over-all cost. The United States has 
yet to make its main contribution. 


President Tmman Requests Extension 
of Price Control 


EZkTENSION op remarks 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

or NXBRASXA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 29 ilegislaiii^e day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Truman Asks Price Control for 
Next Year." The article not only relates 
to the statement made by President Tru¬ 
man but also to a statement made by 
Civilian Production Administrator John 
D. Small, who takes the same position 
as the one I have taken In the Senate 
during the past 2 years, namely, that the 
only way to whip inflation is by means 
of obtaining maximum production, and 
the only way to obtain maximum pro¬ 
duction is through a realistic pricing 
program. I think Mr. Small concurs in 
the view I have expressed in the Senate 
for the past 2 years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Truman Asks Price Control for Next Year— 

Production Chief Thinks OPA Policy 

Balks Conversion 

President Truman yesterday called on con¬ 
gressional leaders for an exlension of price 
control legislation for another year after 
next June 30. 

A short time later Civilian Production Ad¬ 
ministrator John D. Small expressed the 
view that OPA pricing policies must be 
changed before the Nation’s industry can get 
back Into high gear. 

Chairman Spence (Democrat, Kentucky) 
Immediately set House Banking Committee 
public hearings on the OPA extension bill to 
begin Tuesday of next week. 

TRUMAN WANTS SPEED 

House Democratic Leader McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, said ”the President feels that 
early action on extension of price-control 
legislation as soon as possible is a matter 
of paramount importance to the country.” 

Representative Wolcott, of Michigan, 
senior Republican on the Banking Commit¬ 
tee. said large numbers of Republicans would 
support a continuation of price control 
'’where needed,” but they want amendments 
for more precise definitions of OPA’s powers. 

Spkncb voiced the belief the bill would go 
through “without much trouble,” and com¬ 
mented: “You know everybody Is for self- 
preservation. And that is just about what 
OPA amounts to in our economy today.** 
OPPOSITION ahead 

However, the extension measure is bound 
to meet some vigorous opposition. 

Charging OPA with lack of realism and 
flexibility. Small told a news conference that 
CPA is able to get only dribbling price in¬ 
creases with which to break production bot¬ 
tlenecks. These, he said, are granted only 
after much argument and a real “go-to- 
town” campaign on CPA’s part. 
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Bmall*8 attack on OPA methods brings into 
the open a long-developing interadmiziistra- 
tion battle over whether Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles is to be permitted to make 
pricing policy or whether Reconversion Di¬ 
rector John W. Snyder will be able to impose 
his philosophy of ''flexibility/* 

Small and Snyder held the same views on 
pricing—and that is that a few cents given 
here and there hurts nobody. When in 
doubt, raise the ceiling. At his news con¬ 
ference Small went a step farther than Snyder 
has gone publicly to declare a new plateau 
of price ceilings might be in order. 

**A price increase is not what will hurt 
the country most." he declared. "Lack of 
production is." Questioned on how much 
of a general price increase he thought the 
Nation should have, Small said: "It would 
not take much. These men who come in 
here are asking only for very little." 

Pressed to state whether he visualised a 
new price level of "say 6 to 10 percent to 
consumers," Small said: *‘Not any more than 
that would be needed—if that much." 

INSISTS ON PROOF 

The Price Administration believes the 
cost-of-living line should be held as much 
as possible, but has given hundreds of price 
increases since VJ-day. It believes that 
nearly any increase Is going to be felt by the 
consumer sooner or later, and insists that 
proof be presented to show whether an in¬ 
crease really will increase production before 
consenting to raises for that purpose alone. 
Lumber—one of the items Small declared 
"we've Just got to have more of"—has had 
five major price increases since 1941 and 
production has continued to decline. 

Small presented numerous charts and com¬ 
prehensive report to show that production 
is in reality bogged down. December out¬ 
put was far below expectations on most con¬ 
sumer durable goods items. Building mate¬ 
rials are lagging. Nineteen hundred and 
forty-six goals look next to impossible when 
viewed beside reconversion output to date. 

Strikes are only one factor which has de¬ 
layed output. Small pointed out. Many vital 
industries have manpower shortages, he said, 
and there has been a letdown in intensity of 
effort by both management and labor. 

Part of this letdown, he said, is due to 
"dissatisfaction with OPA price ceilings on 
individual products by those who are 
squeezed between rising costs and rigid ceil¬ 
ings." Another part is due to "reluctance to 
make forward commitments because of un¬ 
certainties as to wages, prices, and labor rela¬ 
tion." 

"We are in a sellers’ market of unprece¬ 
dented magnitude. • • • If we are to avoid 
inflation we must have all-out sustained pro¬ 
duction. • • • Instead we have rapidly 

growing black markets, a trickle of consumer 
goods to dealers’ shelves, and Increasing 
shortages of materials and components," he 
declared. 

The "trickle" of consumer goods Small Is 
worried about is illustrated by these samples 
of production in December, compared to 1941 
levels: 

Electric irons: 350,000, or 92 percent of the 
1941 rate. 

Electric ranges: 30,000, or two-thirds of the 
1941 rate. 

Electric refrigerators: 150,000. or about half 
the 1941 rate. 

Radios; 100,000 sets, or only 8 percent of 
the prewar figure. 

Sewing maclilncs: 6,000, or only about 11 
percent of the prewar rate. 

Domestic washing machines: 65,000 units, 
or about 40 percent of the 1941 rate. 

Considered beside accumulated wartime 
demands, these trickles are alarming to Oov- 
ernment officials who believe that only great¬ 
ly increased 1946 production can stop the in« 
flatlonary tide. Some of these officials be¬ 
sides Small and Snyder believe price incen¬ 
tives must be offered. 


Addreis hj Hon. HaroU E. Stotten at 
Conference of the National Conncil for 
a Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L MORSE 

OF ORIGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 29 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rbcord an address 
delivered by a great American statesman, 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
at the conference of the National Coun¬ 
cil for a permanent Pair Employment 
Practice Committee, at Washington, 
D. C.. on January 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladles 
and gentlemen, it is my deep conviction that 
we meet at one of those critical periods in 
which the world takes on a sense of direction 
and establishes a course. A world-wide war 
of terrifle destructive impact has ended. It 
ended with victory for us and for our United 
Nations allies. And it ended as science re¬ 
vealed that the tiny atom had been suc¬ 
cessfully split in a manner to unleash amaz¬ 
ing destructive power. 

We are now in the period in which the 
minds and hearts and materials and machines 
of mankind are reconverting to a world at 
peace. It is a time of change, of readjust¬ 
ment. of unrest, of questioning, of searching. 
It is a time that pleads for moral leadership 
from the United States of America. 

A review of history makes it quite clear 
that the pattern and the trends were eetab- 
llshod within the first few years after the lost 
World War, which in a quarter of a century 
led to world-wide depressions and unem¬ 
ployment and suffering and to the tragic 
outbreak of the second world-wide war. 

That must not happen again. It will not 
happen again if the United States of America 
contributes in full measure to the moral 
leadership of the world. At the very base of 
the moral foundation of our own country 
has been the principle so bravely and beauti¬ 
fully enunciated in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, "We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are. life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness." 

It v/as this recognition of the fundamental 
dignity of man which more than any other 
thing has made it possible for a small group 
of struggling colonies to become a powerful 
nation, peopled by sons and daughters of 
every nation In the world. 

We are all keenly aware of the fact that 
this great principle has been violated in 
varying degrees in many portions of the 
world and has also been violated within the 
borders of the United States of America. 
This National Council for a Permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Committee has recog¬ 
nized clearly that unfair discrimination in 
employment because of race or color or creed 
has been one of the blots upon the record 
of oiu: moral principles. Tou have recog¬ 
nized the imperative necessity, if we would 
continue to build America, If we would in¬ 
crease its units, its strength, and its stability 
to move forward In a practi'ial, definite, 
gradual, and common-sense manner, to elimi¬ 
nate this unfair disorlminatiozu 


1 commend you highly this evening for 
your clear recognition of the importance of 
this work. It is encouraging to And this 
unusual group of national organizations 
working actively together for this noble pur¬ 
pose. I would like to urge upon you tonight, 
the full recognition of the fact that not only 
are your efforts making a profound contri¬ 
bution to America within, but also that your 
efforts in the program for fair employment 
practices is an essential part of the moral 
leadership which America must contribute to 
the v/orld. 

If we would have peace for mankind, if 
we would have a slow, steady march of prog¬ 
ress in the well-being of men and women and 
little children around the world, then it is 
imperative that America speak out against 
injustices around the globe. America must 
speak out against the violation of bosic hu¬ 
man rights wherever they may occur. Amer¬ 
ica must speak out on behalf of the peoples 
of the world, their hopes, and their aspira¬ 
tions. and their yearnings. And, America’s 
voice cannot be heard In the clear, convinc¬ 
ing, sincere, tones that are needed, unless 
America also speaks out and acts upon eco¬ 
nomic injustices and violations of basic hu¬ 
man rights at home. 

I know you sense the bigness of this Issue. 
I know you grasp its historic significance. 

The current situation upon the measure 
in the Senate raises some additional grave 
questions. It seems quite clear that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the peoples of the 
United States are in favor of this legislation. 
It seems equally clear that a minority of the 
Democratic Senators in the United States 
Senate can effectively block this legislation 
by the filibuster method in which they are 
now engaged. The question then is not sim¬ 
ply of the importance of legislation to safe¬ 
guard the rights of minorities, but also of 
the Importance of the establishment of a 
legislative procedure that will prevent mi¬ 
norities from willfully blocking the decisions 
of the majority. 

Clearly the filibuster has a place in legis¬ 
lative procedure. It can well be used to In¬ 
sure an opportunity to the people of the 
country to thoroughly understand an issue 
before a decision. It can be used to give 
time for the marshalling of evidence, for 
the investigation of facts, and for sound 
democratic compromise. But it does not 
appear currently that It is being used for 
any of these purposes. The issue has been 
thoroughly debated for many months. A 
temporary waitlme PBPC functioned ably 
and well throughout the war. The State of 
New York under Governor Dewey has placed 
a similar measure in operation with agreed 
success. The Republican platform of 2 years 
ago continued unequivocal support for the 
program. A definite notice was given by 
the senatorial sponsors of the leglelation, 
to whom high praise should be given for 
their forthrightness, their fairness and their 
vision. The opinion of the people clearly 
supports the legislation. The filibuster then, 
if long continued, constitutes, purely and 
■imply, obstruction by a minority which de¬ 
feats the effective functioning of democratic 
government. It gives comfort to those of 
the extreme right and of the extreme left, 
who seek to undermine the effectiveness of 
and the confidence in^ our representative 
form of government. It contributes to the 
establishment of fertile ground for the 
flourishing of subversive activities It throws 
a spotlight upon a condition which is of 
even wider significance than the Important 
Issue of the FEPO. It is an issue which 
should be decided by the people of the 
country in the elections that are before us. 

There are those who obstruct this legis¬ 
lation on the pleas that there are other in¬ 
justices that need correction. This is a 
frequent tactic of entrenched reaction. It 
is not the method by which progress is made. 
Let measures be presented and debated be- 
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fore the country and considered by the peo¬ 
ple and the political party conventions to 
meet other Injustices on their own merits. 
Used as a tactic of obstruction this device 
is simply a method which results in keep¬ 
ing the smudge on both the kettle and the 
pot. 

As to the immediate measure of legisla¬ 
tion itself. 1 know that the organizations 
represented on this Council are desirous 
that it be adopted and administered in a 
manner that will carry out its name; In 
other words, that it will promote fair em¬ 
ployment practices. The amendments which 
are proposed by friends of the measure lim¬ 
iting its application to employers of over 
25 and requiring substantial evidence of 
violation are sound amendments. Other 
reasonable and sincere amendments should 
be accepted. I know that is your attitude. 
I commend the reserved and balanced Judg¬ 
ment of the predominant leadership of the 
minorities who are directly concerned. You 
have demonstrated that you know that prog¬ 
ress must come gradually, that education 
and understanding must keep pace with leg¬ 
islation. You have demonstrated an aware¬ 
ness of the manner in which subversive ele¬ 
ments might endeavor to take advantage, 
to the detriment of all the people of the 
country, of the situation created by unfair 
employment practices. You have empha¬ 
sized properly that you seek only to have 
the men and women of this country Judged 
in their Important economic rights on the 
basis of their ability and their character and 
their industry. You have merely and ably 
insisted that the doors of economic oppor¬ 
tunity shculd not be slammed shut beci.use 
of race or color or creed You have indi¬ 
cated that you have recognized that a pro¬ 
gram of nondiscrimination In economic 
matters must not be interpreted to mejiu 
the Invasion of essential rights of privacy. 
You have indicated your recognition that 
the rights of men to associate together in 
groups of their own choosing so long as they 
do not close the doors of essential economic, 
political, and cultural rights should properly 
be preserved. I commend this broadness of 
your approach. 

Let us not forget that everyone fits Into 
a minority of one type or another In this 
great country. I urge upon all members of 
minority groups that they should so conduct 
themselves that they encourage respect from 
the majorities and stimulate a desire to ex¬ 
tend fair treatment. The continuing success 
of America requires a continuing dual obli¬ 
gation of those who from day to day and 
Issue to Issue, find themselves In the ma¬ 
jority to extend fair treatment to the minor¬ 
ity, and of those who on the same basis find 
themselves In the minority to so conduct 
themselves that they do not obstruct the 
majority and that they make It a pleasure 
fcfr the majority to extend fair treatment 
to them. It should be added, however, that 
the conduct of neither a majority nor a 
minority should ever he used as a reason for 
the failure to give the basic fair treatment 
and respect to fellow human beings which 
Is at the very foundation of our form of 
government. 

The Issue Is Intense, It Is emotional. It is 
deep. But let us recognize that the stakes 
are very high. It is a part of the very at¬ 
mosphere which will determine the continu¬ 
ing peace and happiness of mankind. Then 
let the effort to attain success of your en¬ 
deavor continue. Recognize that even while, 
as now. the issue is being debated this will 
in Itself have a continuing wholesome effect 
upon the economic policies and practices 
within the country. Never become dis¬ 
couraged. Be ever resourceful, vigorous yet 
patient, determined yet understanding, with 
faith that the people of this country will so 
respond to the issue that it will win through. 


Prices and the Cost of Livmg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 

OF oaZGON 

IN lOT SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Housewives, Attention!" published 
in the January issue of the Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters’ Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

HOUSEWIVES, ATTENTION 

It’s just about time that the politicians of 
this country stop their orations long enough 
to listen to the housewives of America tell 
them a thing or two about prices and t.he 
cost of living The housewives arc author¬ 
ities when it comes to making ends meet by 
stretching a dollar. Perhaps they cannot dis¬ 
tinguish the truth from a falsehood when 
it Is burled in the depths of a complicated 
display of statistical figures or explained 
by zig-zag lines of varying colors on a chart; 
but they certainly know what Is happening to 
prices and qualities of goods. They do the 
buying for the Nation, and there Is a great 
deal of truth in the homely saying that hus¬ 
bands may earn the money, but It’s the wives 
who spend it. 

Are the housewives of America being con¬ 
sulted as qualified experts by the Members 
of Congress? The answer to this question 
Is so clear that It need not be made. In¬ 
stead, too many of the Congressmen are busy 
appeasing every pressure group that has 
enough money to come to Washington. In¬ 
deed some Members of Congress are so busy 
listening to pressure groups that they rarely 
are present in the halls of Congress. The 
list of absentees in Congress resembles that 
of the “little red schoolhouce” when there Is 
a circus in town. 

Let’s take a look at this question of prices. 

Within a year after America got into World 
War II Congress decided—by a majority 
vote—that an attempt should be made to 
avoid Inflation, Every time we went to war 
there was Inflation. Every time the war 
came to an end. inflation did not. Every 
time Inflation got started during the war, 
it did not end until we suffered through two 
postwar depressions. The American house¬ 
wife doesn’t need an economist to "prove” 
that Inflation Is not good for the Nation. As 
a matter of fact, even Congress was suffl- 
ccntly aware of the dangers of inflation to 
conduct an experiment designed to avoid in¬ 
flation. For the first time in the history of 
America the Federal Government made a 
positive effort to fight inflation when Con¬ 
gress passed the antiinflation act of October 
1042. 

As a consequence of this act the OPA fixed 
prices and rationed the amount of certain 
goods that could be bought. To be sure this 
first experiment wai^ot 100 percent success¬ 
ful. To be sure, housewives had to become 
magicians in order to match the appetite of 
the family with the "points" allowed her. 
To be sure, the chiselers refused to produce 
low-priced goods for the public markets 
while they did supply the black markets. To 
be sure, some landlords let their properties 
run down because they could not raise the 
rent. 


FEPC Bai 

EXTENSION OF REM/^RKS 
or 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NEW ME!:iCO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNTTED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18\ 1946 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I apk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Append’X of the Record a letter from 
A. Philip Randolph to the editor of the 
New York Times urging passage of the 
FEPC bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follow.s: 

Passagf of FEPC Bill Unc’^n—FniToniAL Op¬ 
position TO Proposed Act buiiJccTED to 
C nmciEM 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Concerning your editorial. The FEPC Prob¬ 
lem, In your issue of January 24. you state: 
"If the bill could actually acc jinplish what 
Its proponents believe it will, we v/nuld have 
no hesitation in urging that it become Inw 
with the least possible delay 
Obviously neither the FEPC bill nor any 
bill which Is now. or will conic b'^foro the 
Congress, will nccompll.’.h lOO^perccnt per¬ 
formance. But the Word “what" suggests 
such a performance. The fact that the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution has been amended some 19 
or more times shows that it did not accom¬ 
plish 100-pcrcent performance But it the 
founding fathers had refysed to support the 
Constitution on the grounds that It was not 
Infallible and complete we v;ould lO’Jay be 
unable to predict what the c-uv.^e of the 
Nation would be. What bill or law is with¬ 
out Its Achilles’ heel? 

"If Its swift passage could be made a rebuke 
to Senator Bilco and others who propose to 
filibuster against a vote, there would be an¬ 
other argument In its fnvor." you observe. 
But how can i(s FWift passage be eifected? 
Certainly not by tenuous reservation', but 
with the Fupnert ol power fuJ voiccfi, such as 
the New York Times, which cannot success- 
fully be accused of wild-eyed demagoguery. 

Eunportlne, your reason for refusing to back 
Senator Chaves’s measure, you state: "The 
act, would apply to every emplo>er or labor 
union with more than a handful rf employees 
or members In interstate or foreign com¬ 
merce In any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States." I don't sec anything 
wrong with this. The National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act and the Railway Labor Act apply 
to businesses with a so-called handful of em¬ 
ployees, and these acts have the same scope 
of territory as FEPC. However, in order to 
remove the grounds for this criticism, repre¬ 
sentatives of the National Ccmncil for a 
Permanent P’EPC met in conference with the 
Senators leading the fight for the bill and 
agreed upon Increasing the number of em¬ 
ployees involved from 6 to 25. 

EIMILAR PROCEDURE SEEN 

You add that "an FEPC order, if Sustained, 
could In theory be enforced by the Federal 
courts, with contempt penalties, and any will¬ 
ful interference with the Commission or its 
agents or agencies could be punished by Im¬ 
prisonment and fines." But this is not dif¬ 
ferent from the procedure of otlier adminis¬ 
trative agencies such as the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission. Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion, the Fair Labor Standards Act, Securities 
Act, and the National Labor Relations and 
Railway Labor Acts, These Federal adminis¬ 
trative agencies have been reasonably suc¬ 
cessful. 
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“We do not believe this act would be en¬ 
forceable in any State or community where 
the dominant opinion runs strongly against 
it/' your editorial points out. Undoubtedly 
the law would encounter difficult problems 
of enforcement in certain areas where domi¬ 
nant opinion runs strongly against it, but 
that is no va'ld reason for not passing the 
bills. Dominant opinion ran strongly 
against the National Labor Relations Act in 
the South. It still does. But I am sure you 
would not advocate repealing the act for 
this reason 

Who does not remember the terrorism 
against labor unions in Harlan County, Ky., 
and other boss-ridden, open-shop sections of 
the country? 

If this logic were to prevail, it would Jus¬ 
tify abolishing the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, for the dominant sentiment 
runs strongly against them throughout the 
South 

QUESTION or INTENT 

You go on to say, “Discrimination Ir al¬ 
ways hard to prove, because it Involves the 
subjective question of intent." I doubt that 
modern psychology will sust'^ln ttlr position. 
While it is true discrlmi \r.tlon is harr. to 
prove. It does not follow that it Involves the 
question of subjective Intent. You are con¬ 
fusing prejudice with discrimination. Prej¬ 
udice, racial, religious, or national, is sub¬ 
jective and Involves Intent. It is an emotion 
or feeling, a tate or attitude of mind. It is 
an inner condition. 

Not BO discrimination. Discrimination, ra¬ 
cial, religious, or what not, is an objective 
practice, which can be seen, heard, and felt. 
For instance, discrimination against workers 
through the blacklists, yellow-dog contracts 
and company unions was stopped by the 
Wagner Act. But this does not mean that 
the prejudice against, and hatred of, the 
workers by the employing cl ss are any less. 
PEPC is not designed to abolish prejudice 
but to eliminate discrimination. The law 
cannot compel Protestants to love Jews, but 
it can stop hoodlums from smearing syna¬ 
gogues with swastikas. Federal legislation 
may not be able to make Senator Bilbo 
embrace Representative Adam C. Powell but 
it can stop mobs from lynching Negroes. 
Laws can prevent residential segregation 
through restricted covenants and Jim Crow 
In transportation. 

“It will have to be created by education," 
you insist. Certainly education is a basic 
factor in preparing the way for the enact¬ 
ment of legislation of any kind. But this 
does not Indicate that in order to make pub¬ 
lic opinion favorable to FEPC classes and 
tracts on anthropology should be held and 
distributed. While there is no objection to 
this form of education it doubtless would 
Involve astronomical time to register any 
visible change on FEPC or any other issue in 
the interest of minorities. 

It appears that there is an unwarranted 
distinction between the processes of educa¬ 
tion and legislation. The fact is legislation 
Is a form of popular education. It tends to 
dramatize an issue whic h educates the peo¬ 
ple. The fight for FEPC legislation brings 
into public focus a concrete socio-economic 
question, which is debated and discussed pro 
and con in schools, churces, trade unions, 
business clubs, barber shops, and on street 
corners. But this exchange of ideas on FEPO 
in the arena of public discussion would not 
obtain and have the vital interest and en¬ 
thusiasm were there no bills before Congress. 
This form of education is a living, dynamic 
force. It conforms to the principle of the 
progressive school of education of learning 
by doing. 

A. Philip Randolph, 
Cochairman, National Council 

for a Permanent FEPC, 

New York, January 25, 1945, 


Alternativet to Bratt>Hat Muddling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERTM.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield to 
me without prejudice to his right to the 
floor, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article which I wrote for the Progres¬ 
sive, and which is to be found in the issue 
of Monday, January 28, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ALTERNATIVES TO BRASS-HAT MUDDLING 

(By Senator Robert M. La Pollette, Jr.) 
Despite repeated assurances from the Army 
and Navy top commands, demobilization uf 
the armed forces continues to be a red-hot 
Issue for many millions of Americans. 

The undercurrents of dissatisfaction are 
not merely homesickness nor the standard 
brand of griping which some troop com¬ 
manders Insist is a natural and desirable 
trait in an aggressive Army man. Nor is the 
dissatisfaction explained by other far¬ 
fetched theories that the American soldier 
is so superior intellectually that he has no 
respect for discipline, oi that treatment of 
him has been too soft compared with the 
Ironclad rule of other armies. 

The smoldering resentment that pervaded 
the thoughts of many of the men overseas 
for many months was kindled into a roaring 
flame by two recent incidents: (1) The news 
story in Stars and Stripes of an Interview 
in the Pacific area with the Secretary of War 
in which it was reported the Secretary ex¬ 
pressed complete lack of knowledge that 
points did not continue to accumulate after 
VJ-day, and (2) the announcement by the 
Army that demobilization would be slowed 
down, despite previous promises and ample 
shipping space. 

So great was the reaction in many parts 
of the world that, in the opinion of some 
observers, it approached the condition of 
mass hysteria and even mutiny. The Army 
Chief of Staff later admitted in a meeting 
before Members of Congress that the reaction 
of the men was unexpected by the Army and 
they were unprepared to meet it. Even now, 
the Army’s primary method of meeting the 
situation seems to be in restricting the 
privileges of the men so that they cannot 
demonstrate their feelings openly. 

When a GI digs in his pocket and spends 
his hard-earned cash to send expensive tele¬ 
grams to his Senatpr or Congressman, or Joins 
with his friends in buying expensive advertis¬ 
ing in American newspapers, you can safely 
conclude that his are not ordinary rumblings 
without good cause. 

The exceptionally heavy congressional mail 
on this subject comes not only from the 
servicemen, but also from the relatives and 
friends at home who share the impatience 
and dissatisfaction. There is nothing super¬ 
ficial about the letter^ and telegrams. They 
•are not mass inspired. Bach has an Indi¬ 
vidualistic opinion or a pathetic personal 
story to relate. In each, one senses a deep 
feeling and a dead-earnest attitude. The 
Irony of it all is that the individual Senator 
or Congressman is able to give direct as¬ 
sistance to but a small percentage of those 
who seek his aid. 

Demobilization is such a tremendous Job 
that it was Inevitable that mistakes be 


made. Furthermore, regardless of the pro¬ 
gram adopted, certain borderline cases and 
certain inequities were bound to arise. In 
all fairness, credit must be given for some 
phases of demobilization that have proceeded 
entirely satisfactorily. 

However, it is apparent from congressional 
correspondence that some of the past excuses 
about inadequate shipping space only served 
to raise to the boiling point the ire of those 
who saw partially loaded ships leave their 
harbors. It is also obvious that the very 
specific Army promise of only a few months 
ago that certain men would be released by 
March—and then reneging on the promise 
now, is a mortal blow at Army morale, no 
matter how Justified the revision may be on 
any other grounds. 

No one, not even the men directly affected, 
want to shirk any real responsibilities we 
have. When our men overseas had a job to 
do, they did it. Too often now they have 
no job and can see no reason for their en¬ 
forced idleness, thousands of miles from 
home. You don’t have to be a psychologist 
to know that enforced idleness breeds un¬ 
happiness and discontent. If we have a 
clean-up job to do. if we have Government 
property that must be cared for in remote 
parts of the world—that job must be done. 
But it can be done, in my opinion, with 
fewer men and in more orderly fashion. 

Another excuse frequently given for de¬ 
mobilization delays is that replacements are 
not reaching the foreign theaters fast 
enough. This is also used as a convenient 
argument for the extension of conscription 
and compulsory military training. The sim¬ 
ple mathematics of the situation is convinc¬ 
ing proof that there is a fallacy in this argu¬ 
ment. The plain fact is that the present 
numerical strength of our armed forces is 
still many millions above that called for by 
any permanent plans. Not until we demo¬ 
bilize the excess must we provide replace¬ 
ments man for man. Hence, it follows that 
if replacements are not sufficient in foreign 
areas, cither the over-all planning is awry 
or replacements are being used to provide 
complements for establishments which are 
not intended to be permanent installations. 

There may have been some justification 
from an administrative standpoint for each 
of the services to have its own plan of de¬ 
mobilization. but this has been offset by the 
confusion and unfortunate dissimilar action 
taken as between similar cases in different 
service branches. I am convinced Congress 
erred in permitting the services to work out 
their own demobilization plans rather than 
facing the problem squarely and legislating 
into law a clear-cut uniform procedure. 

Of course, this experience is not unique 
in Government administration and legisla¬ 
tion. We had some of the same confusion 
on a lesser scale when Selective Service was 
Inducting men. We had some of the same 
uncertainties and frequent changes in our 
Wartime tax laws. The factor of unneces¬ 
sary uncertainty is a most disturbing influ¬ 
ence, whether it concerns the taxpayer, 
prospective Inductee, or serviceman seeking 
release to civilian life. 

This type of uncertainty could be mini¬ 
mized with better administration. There are 
many other uncertainties that prey on the 
minds of the men overseas. Economic prob¬ 
lems pertaining to themselves and their 
families loom very large. Future Job oppor¬ 
tunities—especially the better Jobs—appear 
very uncertain unless early release is ob¬ 
tained; even the opportunity of attending 
school under the OI law appears to be Jeop¬ 
ardized by inadequate housing and filled 
student quotas. And in the meantime his 
dependents may be struggling to survive on 
a niggardly allotment from the Government. 
Add to tnat occasional marital problems, 
sickness, and a score of other problems, phis, 
of course, an overwhelming desire to get back 
home with his friends, relatives, and neigh- 
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bora—and you have a compoalte of the un- 
cartalntlea and desires in the mind of the 
■ervioeman. 

In many cases there Is still another im¬ 
portant problem that must be faced before 
satisfactory morale can be had: all unwar¬ 
ranted discriminations between officers and 
enlisted men must be * eliminated. In a 
peacetime military or naval establishment 
there is always a tendency to erect rigid social 
and administrative barriers which are a seri¬ 
ous threat to the morale of the enlisted men. 

The Importance of an orderly solution to 
the demobillaation problem should not be 
underestimated. Apart from the personal 
considerations of the service men and women 
(which is reason enough in itself) we are 
face to face with at least two repercussions 
from the problem that can entail widespread 
and disastrous consequences: 

First, with respect to our part in interna¬ 
tional relations. With the display of internal 
difficulties in the armed forces, we may give 
an appearance which will weaken our hand 
in international dealings. 

Second, with respect to a future volunteer 
army. Unless we quickly rectify the present 
situation and assuage the bitter feelings of 
those getting out of the Army we cannot hope 
successfully to encourage others voluntarily 
to accept a career in the armed forces. 

The stakes are higher than many realise. 
The time has come to move boldly and de¬ 
cisively with constructive alternatives to the 
muddling of the demobilisation problem. 


A Humanity Loan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 

or OBIOON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Alvin Johnson entitled *'A Humanity 
Loan.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A HUMANXTT LOAN 

(By Alvin Johnson) 

"Some hae meat who canna eat, 

Some can eat wha want it: 

But we hae meat, and we can eat. 

And sae the Lord be thankit." 

We Americans can eat and the red points 
have gone back to the Devil, leaving it to the 
good old honest dollar to regulate our con¬ 
suming fires. All through the war we were 
the best fed people under the sun. Now we 
will have to look to mux buttons. And shall 
we not be universally admired for our sleek 
plumpness, like Little Jack Homer? 

Alas, a hungry world has no admiration to 
spare for the sleek and fat. On the contrary, 
we are by way of becoming the most detested 
nation. That is wholly unfair. It is not our 
fault that French and Italians. Greeks, Yugo¬ 
slavs. Poles, Russians. Austrians. Germans, 
Chinese. Japanese go hungry. We didn’t 
start this war. We finished it, and we de¬ 
serve the gratitude of all mankind, even the 
former enemy populations for that. But 
mass starvation is an icy soil for gratitude to 
grow in. There Jre 30.000,000 children in 
Europe who would hardly recognize the sen¬ 
sation of a full stomach. There are 20,000,000 
mothers starving themselves, brave souls, to 
put a little more food into their children’s 
mouths, or to supply a few extra calories to 


support a hopeless husband in his treks for 
fagots to make a little fire. As good Chris¬ 
tians or good Jews, they ought to find pleas¬ 
ure in the fact that we at least are fed and 
clad and housed humanly. But they don’t. 

Well, you say. what can we do about it? 
Could we find food, even by stinting ourselves 
savagely, for all those hungry people? Could 
we find transportation? Could we find the 
finances? 

We could. 

Our farms produced this year a billion 
bushels of wheat, and we have a carry-over 
of 450.000,000 bushels. We cannot possibly 
eat more than 660,000,000 bushels; we do not 
need more than 200,000,000 bushels for seed 
and for the rats. There are at least 850,000,- 
000 bushels we could not only spare but 
which we could gladly have taken off our 
hands to keep them from weighting down 
next year’s market. And 860.000.000 bushels 
of wheat, in addition to home supplies, would 
provide bread for every man. woman, and 
child in Europe, and leave enough over to 
supplement the Indonesian rice needed for 
Japan and China. 

But Europe also needs proteins of animal 
origin, mainly meat and milk. We shall pro¬ 
duce enough meat this year to give us each, 
counting also the toothless babes and the 
octogenarians, with 160 pounds of meat. 
Do we need 160 poimds per capita? The 
healthiest adults in America do not eat above 
120 pounds per capita; or. if they consume 
their quart of milk a day, not above 80 
pounds. *1110 strong-limbed Scots have never 
In history eaten more than 60 pounds of meat 
and fish. We are going to eat—or waste—40 
pounds of meat per capita in excess of 
our full needs. That means 5,600.000,000 
pounds—enough to cope with the greater 
part of the physiological protein deficiencies 
of most of western Europe. 

We produce a hundred billion poimds of 
milk a year. Reduced to solids, that means 
4.000,000,000 poimds of butterfat and 4,- 
000,000.000 pounds of casein. If we consume 
as much milk as we should per capita, we 
would consume one-tenth of the whole milk. 
The butterfat we use for our consumption, 
but the casein mostly goes to American hogs. 
In the form of dried skim milk we could 
supply Europe with 8,000,000,000 pounds, 
quite enough to make up for any meat short¬ 
age. And we could spare a bit of butterfat, 
enough to abate the discouraging European 
fat shortage, taken together with lard we 
don't need and vegetable oils we could get 
from the copra of the South Seas and the 
palm nuts of Africa, if we went after them. 

But can we find the shipping? The idle 
ships lying around the wharves of the world, 
the ships crossing the ocean in ballast, are 
a scandal. Gould we distribute the food in 
Europe, with transportation in its present 
state? We handled bigger and more difficult 
problems of distribution for the Army. 

But the reader will say with relief, we are 
getting ready to do these things. Is not Con¬ 
gress preparing to add another $1A60.000.000 
to the exhausted UNRRA budget? Grant 
that Congress does act. Is $1,350,000,000 
enough? 

Consider: Out of 1,350,000,000 it is possible 
to send 800,000,000 bushels of wheat. That 
will take more then half of it. It will be 
possible to send a billion pounds of meat— 
just about equal to the billion pounds we will 
supply to our 300,000,000 population of 
legitimate cats. 

No; our conscience cannot get off so easily. 
We shall need a lot more money, and where 
will Congress find it? The American public 
is no longer avid for Victory loans. 

You subscribe and I iiubscribe to stale Vic¬ 
tory loans, but with wry faces. How about a 
humanity loan, every dollar to go to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, bind up the wounds 
of war where possible, set at least the small 
industries that involve no war risks operat¬ 
ing! Would you subscribe for such a human¬ 
ity loan? Would I? Of course we would. 


even if we had to borrow money to do it. 
Millions of Americans would, if we built up 
an adequate propaganda for it. The average 
American may be cynical in speech, but his 
heart is human. 

But you ask, would we relieve the suffering 
of former enemy populations on the same 
terms as populations that remained friendly? 
We would. We savage civilians would take 
a leaf from the policy of our gallant Army. 
They fed and clothed and housed prisoners 
taken in murderous battle on the same terms 
as themselves. 

Honor to our gallant Army: it shot no 
hostages, it inflicted no reprisals; it sullied 
its name with no Lidices. We civilians, when 
we let a beaten population perish by the ten 
thousand weekly for want of the relief we are 
quite able to give: what are we doing but 
taking reprisals in their most abhorrent 
form? Fbr by and large, it is the children 
and their devoted mothers we are dooming to 
death. 

Readers will you join with me in a move¬ 
ment to awaken our people to our imperative 
moral responsibility to raise the hope of the 
hopeless, to pave the ways of peace, to build 
a future of the world upon a sounder basis 
than the threat of atomic bombs? 


FEPC Termed Farce bj Local Empbyers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in t\e 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “FEPC Termed Farce by Local Em¬ 
ployers,” which appeared in the Anderson 
(S. C.) Daily Maa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

FXPC TERMED PARCE BT LOCAL EMPLOYERS 

(By Jack Stillman) 

The Pair Employment Practices Commis¬ 
sion legislation, if enacted into law, would 
be a farce, as far as small businessmen in 
Anderson, questioned by a Daily Mail re¬ 
porter yesterday, are concerned. Included 
In the survey were Negro workers and white 
employers alike, who admitted that they 
did not know what the proponents of the 
FEPC were seeking. 

They believe Anderson represents an aver¬ 
age southern town, and those businessmen 
questioned jresterday represent average small 
businessmen throughout the Sout h. They 
were of the opinion that the FEPC seemed 
to have a "hidden" meaning in "fair em¬ 
ployment,". and that it was a bad bill and 
could never be enforced if i were passed by 
Congress. 

"I believe it would be a bad law, and could 
never be enforced," one employer said. His 
opinion was that such a law would only cause 
confusion and do nothing toward solving 
Interracial relations in the South, "if that is 
a purpose of the bill,’’ he said. 

One Negro Included in the survey was a 
veteran of 21 months in the South Pacific. 
He told the reporter that he had discussed 
racial relations with white soldiers in the 
Philippines many times. There was some 
argument about racial segregation, he said, 
but he pointed out that neither the Negro 
soldiers nor the white soldiers could deter¬ 
mine just what was meant by dtbcrimination, 
when applied to white and Negro races. 
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The Negro pointed out that neither he nor 
many of his race had been able to determine 
just what the proponents of FEPC were seek¬ 
ing. “If they want to improve racial rela¬ 
tions between the whi te pe ople and the col¬ 
ored people, then the FEPC will do nothing 
but cause confusion. The question of per¬ 
sonal feeling is too big." he said. 

Those Negroes questioned yesterday ad¬ 
mitted that they had not heard of any clear 
definition of fair-employment practices, and 
told the reporter that they did not see how 
any such law would improve racial relations 
in the South. None would charge that they 
had been discriminated against, and again 
asked, “What does the Congress mean when 
they say ’discrimination’?" 

Most of the employers pointed out that 
they had built their business up over a period 
of years, and held to the belief that they had 
the right to hire anyone whom they saw fit 
and would conduct their businesses accord¬ 
ingly. They said that any such legislation 
as the FEPC had too many loopholes to be 
successfully enforced upon the people. 

Anderson has no large labor unions, and 
the closed shop is virtually unknown. Those 
Included in the survey yesterday were con¬ 
vinced that the closed shop was discrimina¬ 
tion. and they said that imtil such a meas¬ 
ure was included in any law to enforce any 
form of compulsory employment, the fair 
employment enactment of Congress could not 
even hold any hope of enforcement. 

The survey showed that the average south¬ 
erner believes that proponents of FEPC are 
trying to reach too many intangible things 
that exist in the problem of racial relations 
in the South. They believe that those favor¬ 
ing fair-employment practices are attempting 
to use the power of numbers to pass the 
measure, Instead of digging into the facts in¬ 
volved where the law would affect the major¬ 
ity of the people. They believe that the FEPC 
is aimed directly at the South, and that it 
would be no fair enforcement in any part of 
the Nation. 

Negroes and white persons alike pointed to 
the racial troubles of northern cities, and re¬ 
fused to believe that legislation designed to 
curb these troubles would serve the same 
purpose in the South. They again pointed to 
the intangible problems facing the two races 
In the South, and said that the most prom¬ 
inent problem confronting the average south¬ 
erner is a friction between personalities 
which no law on earth can prevent. 

In answering questions put forth by the 
reporter, those Included in the survey brought 
up the matter of States* righ ts, and held to 
a strong belief that ’’he FEPC is trespassing 
these rights They could not understand 
how representatives of other parts of the 
Nation could successfully campaign for the 
welfare and well-being of the South. 

It was conceded by all questioned that if 
any other State adopted a fair employment 
practices commission of its own. it possblly 
would solve some of the labor problems of 
that State, but never, they said, would such 
a law serve any purpose other than to confuse 
and bring about more problems than already 
exist for the people of South Carolina. 


Miami Is a Substantial, Fairly Typical 
American City 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

or FLOBIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the city 
of Miami, because of the charm and 


greatness of the city, is often regarded 
as not being a substantial city, that is, a 
city of business and industry as well as 
a city with recreational appeal. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Miami Is a Substantial, Fairly 
TVpical American City,” written by Mr. 
John S. Knight, owner of the ICnlght 
newspapers, which emphasizes the sub¬ 
stantial as well as the more recreational 
character of this great American city. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MIAMI IS A SXTBSTANTIAL, FAIRLY TYPICAL 
AMERICAN CITY 

Several hundred Associated Press managing 
editors gathered here for their twelfth annual 
meeting and the first since 1943 are getting 
a perspective of Miami.never related by the 
picture magazines and that acidulous de¬ 
bunker of the American scene, Westbrook 
Pegler. 

When Miami Beach was very young, the 
late Carl Fisher employed Press Agent Steve 
Hannagan to glamorize that spit of pumped- 
up land and reclaimed mangrove swamps 
as the zenith of the American Riviera. 

Very soon thereafter. Miami Beach bathing 
beauties and local lovelies in gay sports at¬ 
tire crowded many a newsworthy picture out 
of the roto sections and the newsreels. 

So well did Steve do his Job that in the 
era of gat and gal Journalism, the Miami 
area was the beneficiary of so many millions 
of dollars of free publicity that newspaper 
business managers winced every time they 
say another piece of cheesecake art under a 
Miami date line. 

Miami became known throughout the 
world as a gay winter resort fiauntlng Its 
tinsel and spangles to lure the well to do 
who could afford winter vacations without 
unbalancing the family budget. 

But there was and is another side to the 
Miami story. Brush aside the tinsel and fold 
back the spangles and you will find Miami 
to be a substantial and fairly typical Ameri¬ 
can city. 

Dade County, in which both the Miamls 
are located, has a permanent population of 
slightly over 300,000. It is a. county of 
home owners who take their community re¬ 
sponsibilities seriously and have unbounded 
faith in the future of this truly remarkable 
area. 

While the resort business is Miami’s pri¬ 
mary industry, there is a great deal more to 
this little corner of the country than glitter, 
glamor, gambling, and gals. During the win¬ 
ter season, Miami fairly bulges at the seams 
in assimilating some 300.000 visitors but they 
all manage somehow to find living accom¬ 
modations, food, and recreation. Some¬ 
times we wonder bow a community of this 
size can withstand the impact of such an 
avalanche of people. But Miami does the 
Job and thrives on it. 

The rest of the year, Miami is concerned 
with all of the community responsibilities 
that fall to the lot of apy growing, progres¬ 
sive American city. During the war years, 
Dade County Red Cross and War Chest cam¬ 
paigns met with a tremendous response. Its 
citizens knew there was a war on because 
they could see with their own eyes the ships 
that were torpedoed Just offshore by Ihe Nazi 
submarines. 

When this winter playground was con¬ 
verted virtual y overnight into a gigantic 
parade ground, Miami and Miami Beach 
took it without faltering. As I said in a 
little talk to the A. P. Managing Editors, 
more American troops were trained here dur¬ 
ing the war than composed the entire Ameri¬ 
can prewar Army. Hotels became barracks, 
and restaurants and night clubs were* con¬ 
verted Into mess halls. 


The famous Hialeah race track was turned 
into an Army warehouse and Miami's com¬ 
mercial docks became the naval training 
center at which thousands of Allied as well 
as American sailors were instructed in the 
art of handling small boats. 

Miami became the headquarters of the 
Gulf Sea Frontier and the Seventh Naval 
District. The Nazi submarine warfare was 
licked in the Gulf of Mexico and the South 
Atlantic by naval clBcers who directed the 
fight from Miami. 

General of the Army H. H. Arnold is au¬ 
thority for the statement that the air forces 
training program was advanced 6 months by 
the availability of Miami’s resources. 

At one time the antisubmarine training 
base was giving instruction to more than 
10,000 men. The naval air station at Opa 
Locka had a personnel varying between 
10,000 and 16,000 throughout the war. 

Miami was the nerve center for the Army 
Transport Command’s service to north 
Africa and the CBI theater. Nearby Home¬ 
stead provided one of the world’s finest 
bomber fields and the Richmond Naval Air 
Station a few miles away housed the blimps 
that performed such yeoman service in At¬ 
lantic antisub patrol duty. 

Additionally, at war’s end, more than 500 
Miami plants were producing gas masks, div¬ 
ing helmets, radios, airplane assemblies, oil 
tankers and hundreds of other military items. 

Last year Look magazine pictured the seamy 
side of Miami as a hide-out for war-weary 
playboys and a few mental IV-F’s from both 
Houses of Congress, but the real people of 
Miami need never apologize for what I con¬ 
sider their superb all-out war effort. 

Although picture editors are notoriously 
susceptible to “leg art," it is to be hoped 
that Miami’s press agents may some day 
learn how to glamorize a potato, tomato, or 
bean. 

This area has a winter vegetable business 
that brings in better than $60,000,000 a year 
and is the only place we know where a farmer 
can stick a tomato plant or a potato cutting 
in the ground in October and ship his crop 
in December. 

Another $60,000,000 industry is dairying, 
and the Miami Herald carried a story the 
other day about a farmer who averaged a 
thousand dollars a day net profit for 60 
straight days growing and shipping “glads" 
by air to New York. 

Miami’s publicity experts should tell the 
world about our rapidly developing garment 
Industry, specializing in sportswear, which 
is fast gaining recognition* in the country’s 
major markets. 

Plastics are being made from pine trees 
and rough plumbing fixtures are fashioned 
from the palmetto scrub that covers many 
acres of undeveloped land. The area’s fresh 
water provides an almost inexhaustible source 
of lime. Miami is also an important com¬ 
mercial fishing port and its small boatbuild¬ 
ing and repair is considered a major factor 
in the area’s economy. 

The first manufacturer who was success¬ 
ful in building, demonstrating, and selling 
radio communications to an American rail¬ 
road is located in Coral Gables, a Miami 
suburb. 

Miami leads the Nation in International 
air transportation. A recent report released 
by Pan American Airways revealed that more 
international passengers and air express traf¬ 
fic passed through Miami than New York. 
San Francisco. Los Angeles, Brownsville, and 
New Orleans combined. 

Aerial routes extend outward from Miami 
to all of the principal ports of entry in Latln- 
American and Caribbean countries and pos¬ 
sessions. As an illustration of how this traf¬ 
fic is growing. Pan American recently stepped 
up its filght schedules between Miami and 
Habana to 22 a day—almost one flight an 
hour around the deck. 

Miami’s commercial industry has a total 
pay roll of more than $26,000,000 a year. The 
permanent naval air installations and pri- 
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vate aviation increase that total by several 
millions annually. 

The iist of Miami’s civic and business 
achievements is both lengthy and imposing. 
Better still, most of the adventuresome poli¬ 
ticians with deep and cavernous pockets have 
been eliminated from public office. 

Miami has a line young mayor, a veteran 
of World War II, a capable city manager, and 
a city commission that is beginning to under¬ 
stand that the caliber of a city’s government 
is the best index to the community’s char¬ 
acter. 

Colonel McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
once referred Jestingly to my venture into the 
Miami newspaper field as ’’going slumming." 

Today, I think a tour around this area 
would convince the colonel that the Miamls 
have come of age and attained a degree of 
community respectability and pride in excess 
of anything that might have been considered 
possible a decade ago. 

Admittedly, Miami is not without its sins 
and shortcomings but what American city of 
comparable else can start throwing stones in 
all good conscience? 

John S. Knight. 


Gire Industry Its Hetd Instead of Strait- 
Jacket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.MAXSCHWABE 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Janmry 29,1945 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re* 
marks in the Rscoas, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing article by George E. Sokolsky, 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
January 24, 1946; 

OXVK INDUSTRY ITS HBAD IKSTKAO OF STRAIT- 
JACKST 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The only items left out of the President’s 
message to Congress on the state of the 
Union were a recipe for potllkkor and a cure 
for dandruff. To make sure that nothing like 
it had ever been tried before. I went through 
Presidential messages from George Washing¬ 
ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt to see whether 
any other President had put so much into 
one single document. No one had ever tried 
it. No one had ever thought of putting a 
decade or two of legislation into a single state 
paper. 

Blr. Truman wants price control to con¬ 
tinue for a year and a half more. But at 
this moment the principal industries of the 
Nation are on strike because of price con¬ 
trol. Every strike could be settled in the 
flash of an eye by genuine collective bargain¬ 
ing. without Government Intervention, if 
price controls were lifted. 

CONTROLS TO BLAME 

And he wants to continue his war powers. 
Including priority and inventory controls, in 
spite of the fact that these very controls 
have stymied and delayed reconversion by 
making it so difficult, and at Umes impos¬ 
sible for business, particularly small business, 
to get the materials to start again to pro¬ 
duce civilian commodities. 

And he wants to extend the draft, when 
everyone wants to And a way of bringing 
aU the boys home. And there is no one 
to tell the American people why so many 
Americans need to be kept abroad, except to 
guard surplus war supplies and to police the 
prostrate Germans and Japr«nese. 


And so Mir. Truman says: "Good wages 
mean good markets." Selab. And he adds: 
"Good business means more Jobs and bettor 
wages." Selah. But how do you pay good 
wages for the good markets when prices 
squeeze out profits and for the small man 
produce a loss? 

PRICES HELD DOWN 

He does not explain that one. So prices 
are to be held down and wages are to be 
shoved up, and inventoi'y and priority con¬ 
trol are to be retained, and a new doctrine 
in economy is enunciated: 

"Private capital and private management," 
Mr. Truman says, "are entitled to adequate 
rewards for efficiency, but business must 
recognize that Its reward results from the 
employment of the resources of the Nation." 

What were those resources producing when 
the Indians had them? What did similar re¬ 
sources produce in Russia for a thousand 
years, or in China, or Brazil? 

It is not resources in or on the ground 
that produce goods but their exploitation by 
daring. Ingenious, and wise men. Oil lay in 
the earth for hundreds of thousands of years 
before the Ingenuity and labor of man 
brought It forth. Electricity has been in the 
cosmos longer probably than the eaith has 
been inhabited, but it was not until Frank¬ 
lin, Faraday, Volta, and others captured it 
that It became the servant of man. 

INITIATIVE KlLLin) 

steam is as old as heat, but it was not until 
James Watt aaw a teakettle and had an in¬ 
spiration that it became of use to man. And 
BO with Bessemer’s steel, and Westlnghouse’s 
air brake, and Edison’s electric light, and 
everything else. 

Yet Mr. Truman brushes all that aside and 
talks about resources, it was not resources 
but man that made this country what it had 
been before the wreckers and despoilers got 
to work on it. Of course, capital and man¬ 
agement and labor should receive adequate 
compensation, but bow can they in the eco¬ 
nomic straitjacket which the Government 
has devised for them? 

Give the industry of this country its bead 
and it will outproduce the rest of the world. 
But it will not do it on the formula proposed 
in Mr. Truman’s address to Congress. That 
address kills initiative, but. what is worse, 
it kills hope for a return to common sense. 
And they say he comes from Missouri. 


Collective Bargaining and the Strike 
Linutation Itiiie, 193S~46 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1945 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I Include the contents of Bulle¬ 
tin No. 39 issued by the Library of Con¬ 
gress Legidative Reference Service, en¬ 
titled ^’Collective Bargaining and the 
Strike Limitation Issue, 1933-46*’: 

POUCY OF ENCOURAGING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
ADOPTBD 

Wliile trade unions and collective bar¬ 
gaining have been more or less Important 
factors In a number of industries in the 
United States from the 1890’s to 1933, par¬ 
ticularly in oonstrucUon. mining, on the 
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railroads, and fh the printing and apparel 
trades, trade-union ag^ments and collec¬ 
tive bargaining played a minor port in 
American Industry untjl 1933. except for the 
abort period during and immediately follow¬ 
ing World Wai I. Since 1938. when the 
policy of encouraging the growth of trade 
unionism in all Industry was foreshadowed 
in the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
later written Into the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act (the Wagner Act), trade-union 
membership and strength has increased from 
approximately 2,600,(X)0 members to a present 
claimed membership of affiliated, unaffiliated, 
and independent unions of some 15.000,(X)0 * 
This has been accompanied by a very great 
increase In both the number and scope of 
labor agreements which outline the terms 
and conditions of employment and provide 
machinery (under some but not all agree¬ 
ments) for the handling of grievances and 
disputes in the establishments and plants 
of the country. These agreements are In¬ 
tended to preserve peace in industry on terms 
satisfactory to both aides during the perfocl 
of their operation, which Is commonly 1 or 
2 years. Encouraged by the Government and 
enforced by the administrative agencies and 
the courts. ooUective bargaining and the 
making up of mutually satisfactory agree¬ 
ments have become accepted as the national 
Industrial relations policy. 

JUSTIFICATION OF COLLBCTIVE BARGAINING 

The basic purpose of the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935 was to strengthen the 
organisations of workers by keeping them 
free from all possible interference by em¬ 
ployers and by giving scope to their access 
to employers across the conference table. 
Administrative agencies were given wide 
powers to use public authority to prevent 
employers from engaging in specifled unfair 
labor practices or Interfering with efforts of 
workers to form their own organizations for 
mutual aid and protection, including effec¬ 
tive bargaining with employers. If a ques¬ 
tion developed as to who or what organiza- 
tion was to represent the workers in such 
bargaining, this was to be determined in un 
election conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. It was a basic preconcep¬ 
tion of this policy that the bargaining of 
workers through their unions with employ¬ 
ers or groui>6 of employers would result in 
the establishment of mutually acceptable 
wages and other conditions of employment 
and the adoption of peaceful procedures ior 
the handling of grievances and complaints. 
As economic conditions changed new terms 
in the i.greement would be negotiated. 

Collective bargaining has its Justiticatlon 
in economic and social policy as a means of 
providing stabilization under the highest 
possible returns to labor while promoting 
self-government and responsibility in in- 
dustiy. Collective bargaining is interme- 
dlate between individual bargaining, which 
is regarded as unfair to workers under 
modern conditions, and the Government 
fixing of wages and other conditions by com¬ 
pulsory arbitration or direct regulation 
which, as a permanent policy, would be re¬ 
garded by most Americans as alien to our 
system of free enterprise The Government 
adopted the policy of encouraging collective 
bargaining and the writing of agreements 
convinced that collective bargaining was rn 
be the instrument for promoting industrial 
Justice and peace. The high hopes of the 
National Labor Relations Act with reference 
to the maintenance of industrial peace is 
seen in the opening words of the act. which 
describes its purpose: ’"To diminish the 
causes of labor disputes burdening or ob¬ 
structing interstate and foreign commerce, 
to create a National Labor Relations Board, 
and for other purposes." 

^ ace footnote at end of article. 
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BTXIXXES AN ACCOMPANIMENT OF COLLICTIVB 
BASGAZNINQ 

This new national Industrial relations 
policy was a determined shift from the tra¬ 
ditional Government policy of indifference, 
If not hostility to unionization and its 
works. Taking advantage of the new sup¬ 
port of Government, unions put on great 
organizing drives and made demands on em¬ 
ployers for recognition. Many employers re¬ 
sisted these demands because they did not 
want “outside” organizations to meddle In 
their affairs, or because they did not think 
that the protesting workers represented a 
majority of their employees, or because they 
did not approve of the new national policy 
embodied In law, or for other reasons. 
Workers then “went on strike” to enforce 
these now legal demands. Between 1933 and 
1937 the number of strikes and lock-outs in¬ 
creased each year.=‘ A large proportion of the 
strikes were caused by efforts at unioni 2 satlon 
rather than In pursuance of direct efforts to 
lmpi*ove wage and working conditions. 

Strikes for union recognition aroused a 
good deal of public sympathy because it was 
felt that the workers had the law on their 
side and that the law Itself was In the public 
Interest in Its support of the weak against 
the strong, In Its purpose to prevent the 
victimization of men engaged in union ac¬ 
tivity, and In Its fundamental effort to In¬ 
crease the bargaining strength of woikers. 
With this Increased bargaining power unions, 
expected their weight to be felt. 

MACHINIRY OF THI NLRB AND COLLECTIVE 
CAnCAINlNa 

The Wagner Act avowed that Inequality of 
bargaining power between employers and 
employees depressed wages and prevented the 
stabilization of competitive wage rates In In¬ 
dustry. It assumed that the protection of 
the employee’s right to organize would equal¬ 
ize bargaining power and thus lift the pres¬ 
sure on wages and promote the stabilization 
of wages at a high level. The specific terms 
of the act. and therefore also the machinery 
which the NLRB developed In the course of 
Its administration, dealt with the safeguard¬ 
ing of the rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining. These were to be guar¬ 
anteed by prohibiting the employer from en¬ 
gaging In five specified types of practice 
deemed to be unfair. The act also had spe¬ 
cific provisions for the settling of questions 
as to who wore to represent the workers In 
collective bargaining. These were imple¬ 
mented by the elections conducted by the 
Board, as a result of which representatives 
were legally selected. 

Beyond the responsibility of the NLRB to 
enforce the safeguards of workers agaln.st in¬ 
terference from employers and the selection 
of appropriate bargaining agencies the Wag¬ 
ner Act provided no machinery. It was as¬ 
sumed that, If workers were free to organize 
and bargain collectively, and If employers 
bargained In good faith, agreements would 
be reached. There was no new machinery 
provided to facilitate the coming to agree¬ 
ment of the parties. And agreement, expe¬ 
rience showed, was not always possible. 
While the net said In its preamble that the 
national policy of encouraging collective bar¬ 
gaining had as one of its main purposes to 
diminish the causes of labor disputes, it spe¬ 
cifically provided that nothing In the act 
shall be construed so as to interfere with or 
Impede or diminish In any way the right to 
strike. There was no Implementation of on 
orderly and peaceful adjustment of disputes 
when collective bargaining ended In disagree¬ 
ment. This failure to provide adequate Gov¬ 
ernment machinery for Intervention and ad¬ 
justment to facilitate coming to agreement 
made It appear that a strike or a lock-out 
must follow every disagreement. 


* See footnote at end of article. 


The right of workers to withhold their 
labor either individually or collectively has 
been recognized in law, in the courts, and In 
custom. The law has also sanctioned strikes 
and the threat of strikes in any stage of the 
collective-bargaining process. The “strike 
weapon” has become organized labor's treas¬ 
ured possession, by the use of which the bar¬ 
gaining strength of labor can be made as po¬ 
tent as that of the employer, who Is made to 
realize that the demands of labor can be Ig¬ 
nored only at great cost to the company. In 
this sense the Increase In the number of 
strike^ in the past 12 years Is some measure 
of the growth of collective bargaining. 

PREWAR SPREAD OF COLLECTIVE BARGA'iNiKO 

In April 1937 the Wagner Act was held con¬ 
stitutional by the Supreme Ccurt and this 
further facilitated the work of the NLRB and 
the organizing efforts of the unions. After 
the successful organizing drives of 1937 the 
total number of strikes in the country de¬ 
clined, but they remained at a relatively high 
level In the cn£Uing years. With the up¬ 
swing of business In 1938, followed by the 
stimulus of European war orders and later 
by our own defense program, unemployment 
diminished. the labor market began to 
tighten and the bargaining power of labor 
continued to Improve. Trade union 
strength, which hud increased steadily dur¬ 
ing the period of relatively large unemploy¬ 
ment ranging from about 16.000.000 down to 
about 9.000.000 between. 1033 and 1937. con¬ 
tinued to Increase as unemployment began 
to vanish. A higher plateau In the number 
of strikes was an accompli ah men t of the en¬ 
tire period since the passage of i^he Wagner 
Act and strikes of greater or less duration 
become part of the normal industrial scene. 

STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

The settling down In the number of strikes 
in 1938 did not augur a permanent down¬ 
ward trend. V7hilo there were slight de¬ 
creases In the number of strikes in 1039 and 
1940. the number of workers involved and 
the man-days lost In 1939 were among the 
highest for the period under review. In 1041, 
when our military preparations were Increas¬ 
ing sharply and we were producing war goods 
on a large scale for nations fighting an enemy 
with whom wc were also on the verge of v/ar, 
strikes Increased sharply to the high level 
of 1037 and Involved more workers than at 
any time since records have been kept, except 
for the year 1019. 

To the degree that editorials and public- 
opinion polls reflect public reaction, strikes 
In defense industries aroused the strongest 
public revulsion. There were demands to 
prohibit strikes and to control the activities 
of trade unions. This public reaction was 
reflected in part In the passage In a number 
of States cf laws which endeavored to control 
or regulf, te union activity. On March 19. 
1041, the National Defense Mediation Board 
was established by Executive order to deal 
with the strike situation. The Board set¬ 
tled more than 100 cases involving more than 
1,030,000 workers: but It was finally brought 
to on end by the resignation of the CIO mem¬ 
bers over the refueai of the Board to recom¬ 
mend the union shop to the United Mine 
Workers In the captive mine dispute. In 
this background the House of Representa¬ 
tives passed the Smith entlstrike bill by a 
vote of 252 to 136. This bill contained many 
provisions to control the activities of unions, 
including regulation of membership, llmitn- 
tlons on the conduct of strikes, cooling-off 
periods and the withholding of bargaining 
rights from unions under certain conditions. 
The bill was passed by the House 4 days be¬ 
fore the attack on Pearl Harbor, an attack 
which stirred the country and brought about 
a sense ot unity heretofore ladling In Indus* 
Uial relations. 


WAR EXPERIENCE WITH COLLECTIVE BAItOATNXNO 
AND STRIKES 

After we entered the war the leaders of 
organized labor pledged their unions to the 
policy of no strikes in wartime and agreed to 
iron out all differences by means of collec¬ 
tive bargaining, supplemented by the en¬ 
larged conciliation and wage stabilization 
services of the Government. Greatly in¬ 
creased selective service withdrawals and ex¬ 
panded war-production programs further 
tightened the labor market. Industry bad 
chaiply rising war schedules and expanding 
and certain markets for their goods ahead of 
them. The only thing lacking was labor and 
consequently great efforts were made to aug¬ 
ment the labor supply from sources not cus¬ 
tomarily In the labor market. Millions of 
new workers entered the recently unionized 
war and war-supporting industries. 

Government labor policy during the war 
period, especially the adoption of the main¬ 
tenance of membership device by the National 
War Labor Boatd In partial compensation for 
the no-strike pledge by organized labor, added 
to the force of the total economic situation 
In strengthening the continued growth of 
trade-union membership. At the same time 
It WHS felt necessary to keep wages from rising 
further under the impact of the tightening 
labor supply situation in order to keep costs 
and prices from getting entirely out of hand. 
The substantial increases in wage rates and 
earnings which had taken place in the 2 or 3 
years before we had to mobilize for all-out 
war continued Into the summer of 1942. when 
the policy embodied in the Little Steel 
Formula was developed in order to place a 
celling on wages. As prices and the cost of 
living continued to increase and wages re¬ 
mained stabllizrd, except for overtime rates, 
upgrading, bonuses, shift differentials, and 
other indirect means of Increasing earnings, 
union spekesmon became more and more 
critical of the wage formula. They felt they 
were being deprived of Increases to which 
they were entitled and which they would have 
received had the wage formula not stoed In 
their path, because It seemed that after 1043 
the Little Steel Formula brought results 
which did not give full weight to the con¬ 
tinually improved bargaining position of 
labor, upon which, in the v/hoie previous 
decide, labor and industry both had been 
taught that just, wages were supposed to be 
determined. The Wer Labor Boaid was mak¬ 
ing the important decisions. The right to 
strike, as well as wages, hours, shift dJfferen- 
tialn, vacation allowances, and Internal and 
external Inequalities, were all being pre¬ 
scribed by directive order. 

Most employers were eitlier working for 
the Government more or less on a cost- 
guarantee basis or were producing tor a 
civilian market where higher prices were by 
no means barriers to sales. For these rea¬ 
sons and also to obtain additional man¬ 
power which in many instances meant In¬ 
ducing workers to give up one job for a 
higher paying job, many employers were 
ready to meet the demands of the unions 
in their industry. In many such cases 
strikes became a meana of obtaining War 
Labor Board attention. The War Labor Board 
was not able to keep up with ths numerous 
requests for wage increaces, and the protests 
and Irritations of the unions were there¬ 
fore directed increasingly against the Board 
rather than against employers. Although 
statistics are not compiled in this way, those 
experienced in these controi^rsles know that 
mony strikes occurred to force prior action 
by the War Labor Board, or to get favor¬ 
able action, or to reverse a decision of the 
regional board, while some of the most spec¬ 
tacular strikes followed decisions of the Na¬ 
tional War Labor Board which were not 
satisfactory to the unlona Involved. 

The reaction of the public to strikes In 
V. artlmo became Increasingly hostile because 
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the public had t>een convinced of the rela¬ 
tively high eamlngB of union workers as 
hours In war Industries increased and also 
because the strikes appeared to be directed 
against the actions of Oovemment agents 
who were presumed to be fair. In many 
minds comparisons were made with the lower 
earnings and greater risks of men in combat. 
Everywhere there was an Increasing im¬ 
patience with any Interruption of war pro¬ 
duction, whatever the cause. Some strikes 
or threats of strikes in Important Industries 
had to be stopped by the Government seizure 
of plants In order to avoid great loss or to 
prevent the cutting off of supplies to the 
battlefronts. It was seen more clearly dur¬ 
ing the period of maximum mobilization 
for the conduct of the war that a strike in 
one plant Interfered with production in 
many other plants, and that the conception 
of an industrial dispute as of primary in¬ 
terest only to the employers of the particular 
plant and their employees was not adequate 
to describe the economic reality of modern 
Industrialism. Most companies are suppliers 
of other companies as well as a market for 
still other companies. Industries such as 
coal mining, public utilities, and railroads 
are the very lifeblood of the economy as a 
whole, and few if any industries can carry 
on for long if these materials or services 
are not forthcoming. The secondary effects 
on other biisiness and on consumers are 
also passed on to labor, where many more 
than the number directly engaged in a strike 
may be disemployed because the company 
With which they were employed and with 
whom cordial relations existed has been in¬ 
capacitated by a strike in another plant, lo¬ 
cated perhaps in another city or another 
State. The official strike statistics do not 
record the losses arising out of these second¬ 
ary effects. 

THE WAB LABOK DISPUTES ACT 

In June 1948. at the height of public irri¬ 
tation with strikes in wartime, the War 
Labor Disputes Act was passed over Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s veto. The act was based on 
the hypothesis that strikes were to some large 
degree stimulated or encouraged by the lead¬ 
ership of the unions and that they were 
called without adequate reflection or con¬ 
sideration. The SO-day strike notice pro¬ 
vided in the act was intended to offer an op¬ 
portunity for reflection and to lessen the 
ardor for strikes because of the possible con¬ 
sequences to the war effort. After the 80- 
day waiting period the men would have an 
opportunity to vote by secret ballot against 
the intention to strike in wartime. Great 
hopes were held out that the passage of this 
bill would avoid work stoppages. However, 
strikes continued at practically the same 
level after the passage of the War Labor Dis¬ 
putes Act, with a sharp increase in the num¬ 
ber of new strikes in the middle 6 months 
of 1944. Obviously this act was not prevent¬ 
ing strikes: Instead it provided a validated 
procedure for strikes in wartime by making 
them legal after notices had been properly 
filed and secret ballots taken. After the sur¬ 
render of Germany and particularly after the 
surrender of Japan petitions for strike bal¬ 
lots Increased until this activity became the 
major function of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board. Demands for the repeal of the 
vote-taking provision of the act increased as 
its failure to attain Its original objective be¬ 
came apparent to all In the light of the 
mounting severity of strikes toward the end 
of 1946. 

TYPES OF UNXON REGULATION ENACTED OR 
PROPOSED 

The increasing power of unions and the 
fuller realization of their widespread effects 
on the economy as a whole, as well as on the 
individuals who come into direct contact 
with them as members or employers, has 
given rise to a variety of legislative propoeals 
to deal with the prohlems created. Since 
1937 a number of States have passed stat¬ 


utes regulating the activities of unions be¬ 
yond any regulation provided by Federal law, 
while many other proposals dealing with 
union affairs have been made in the State 
legislatures and in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Present State and Federal laws and addi¬ 
tional proposals to regulate unions may be 
classified Into one of three types: 

1. Some of these laws or proposals deal in 
one way or another with unions as business 
or social organizations. They include such 
matters as the regulation of unions, the filing 
of financial statements, regulation of initia¬ 
tion fees and dues, and the contributions of 
unions to political organizations and activi¬ 
ties. 

2. Another series of laws or proposals at¬ 
tempt to deal with unions as controllers of 
work opportunities. They deal with such 
matters as the closed shop, limitations of 
union membership, the qualifications of 
union officers, and the democratic organiza¬ 
tion and administration of unions. 

3. A third type of legislation, the type to 
which this bulletin is addressed, deals with 
xmlons as bargaining agencies and has as 
its avowed purpose the development of ad¬ 
ditional machinery to help in the peaceful 
conduct of collective bargaining and in the 
reduction of work stoppages. 

PRESIDENT TRTTlfAN’S DISAPPOINTMENT WITH 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 

The growln realization that widespread 
collective bargaining was not promoting in¬ 
dustrial peace but was in fact accompanied 
by increasing strikes and work stoppages has 
intensified the search for remedies. Edi¬ 
torial discussion became more widespread 
and Intense. ’ More bills were introduced in 
Congress. The President took action on this 
problem soon after the surrender of Japan 
by calling for an impressive labor-manage¬ 
ment conference, focusing responsibility 
upon it and giving It plenty pf time and as¬ 
sistance to work out a solution satisfactory 
to all sides. The conference met and earnest, 
ly debated a number of issues for a period of 
about 4 weeks. The conferees agreed that 
collective bargaining was the correct policy 
in industrial relations, but they came forth 
with no solution of the problem of work 
stoppages. On the third day after the ad¬ 
journment of the conference the President 
Issued a message In which he said; 

*‘The American people have been patient. 
They have waited long in the hope that 
those leaders in labor and management whose 
business it was to handle this problem would 
be able to do so in agreement. The Federal 
Oovemment declined time and again to make 
any suggestion to the conference as to proper 
machinery. All that the Government did was 
to point out the objective which the Ameri¬ 
can people expected it to attain. 

*‘Now that the conference has adjourned 
’ without any recommendation on the subject, 
it becomes the duty of the Government to 
act on its own initiative. Therefore, I now 
suggest to the Congress that well-reasoned 
and workable legislation be passed at the 
earliest possible moment to provide adequate 
means for settling Industrial disputes and 
avoiding Industrial strife.” 

QUESTION OF LIMITATIONS ON THE RIGHT TO 
STRIKE 

Assuming the functioning of collective 
bargaining strikes or lock-outs occur, wheth¬ 
er immediately or after unsuccessful medi¬ 
ation, when one side or the other decides 
that it can find no further purpose in con¬ 
tinued negotiation and concludes that it 
has more to lose than to gain by continuing 
to work on existing terms. Some strikes 
have not been called until after prolonged 
negotiations and imtil pU existing mediation 
and arbitration machinery has been em¬ 
ployed to avoid the necessity of a strike. A 
large percentage of strikes occur only after 
the union heads are convinced that the com¬ 


pany is unyielding rr altogether unreason¬ 
able on the Important issues. There have, 
however, been cases where strikes were called 
almost Immediately upon making demands, 
and there have even been times when one or 
the other side said it did not know what the 
strike or lock-out was about. The Presi¬ 
dent's proposal and other proposals which 
will be discussed hereinaiter Involve in one 
way or another some limitation on the un¬ 
fettered right to strike under every and all 
conditions. Before considering the specific 
leglslaiive proposals, th^ fundamental dif¬ 
ferences raised in the strike limitation issue 
as such will be considered. 

THE POSITION OF THE UNIONS 

Practically all union leaders who have spo¬ 
ken on this issue have argued that any limi¬ 
tation on the right to strike is an interfer¬ 
ence with freedom to work or not to work 
and Is, therefore, an Intolerable throw-back 
to feudal or slave conditions. This line of 
argument rests on the conviction the under 
modern conditions workers do not have real 
industrial freedom except ^n association. In 
turn the association of workers in trade or 
industrial unions derives its strength from 
the power to strike, \i^hich gives them a 
weapon to be used in negotiations with em¬ 
ployers to force the best terms and condi¬ 
tions which the economic situation car al- 
ford. This weapon con be used most effec¬ 
tively when the employer is vulnerable to 
attack, since the whole point of the strike is 
to make him yield or accede to their de¬ 
mands. Any limitation on the time, place, 
or manner of attack limits the union that 
much in its strategic campaign to bring the 
employer to accept the terms and demands 
of the union by giving him time to prepare 
to counteract the pressure of the union or to 
nullify its effects. 

Limitations on the right to strike are 
therefore regarded by union spokesmen (and 
others) os limitations on the worker’s free¬ 
dom and his bargaining power. Tlicy hold 
that a democratic society should bold In¬ 
violate the right of men to be free to sell 
or to withhold their labor on the basis of 
mutual self-interest and benefit. Unions 
represent the workers’ self-interest in selling 
or withholding their labor. If unions can¬ 
not act freely and without restraint, they 
will soon have no important functions and 
will eventually wither or be destroyed. 
Many, if not all, are convinced that the de¬ 
struction of unions is the principal purpose 
of all efforts to limit the freedom to strike. 

The position of the unions is that they 
do not want to strike but that they must 
retain the strike weapon Inviolate. Workers 
risk much in going out on strike. They are 
not paid for time lost and they run the risk 
of losing the strike as well. In most indus¬ 
tries the Joss of only 2 weeks' pay due to a 
strike iVould have to be made up by an in¬ 
crease in wages of at least $1.50 per week 
for a whole year before there would be any 
net gain to the worker at the end of the 
year. There may be no net gain at all; and 
strikes are also ordered to prevent reductions 
in pay or standards. They assert that in a 
profit-seeking, competitive, industrial econo¬ 
my the strike and the threat to strike are 
the time-tested means by which free men at¬ 
tempt to Improve their economic position. 
They argue that it is little enough to expect 
that the worker be not disarmed in this 
uneven struggle. Where the strike is over 
other questions than wages, such as work 
assignment, hiring or laying-off procedures, 
the discharge of a particular worker, etc., 
over which Issues no wage Increases would 
generally result, they assert that the mo¬ 
mentum to strike must come from some 
pretty deep-seated convictions regarding the 
men’s rights and sensibilities believed to 
be infringed by the employer. Men who 
withhold their w^ork and pay for it in lost 
wages are in fact paying in part for their 
own freedom and the freedom of all workers. 
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As to the public Interest, spokesmen for 
labor say that the workers are largely the 
public and anyway what is to the workers' 
Interest is always In the public interest. 
Limiting the freedom of unions to strike 
when they Judge It is to their long-time 
interest to do so. would weaken all unions 
by dulling the edge of theix most effective 
weapon; it would lower efficiency and morale, 
lessen the pressure on management, reduce 
general purchasing power and expose all 
workers to the whims of irresponsible bosses. 

For all these reasons union spokesmen 
have opposed all legislative measures which 
have as their objective the limitation in any 
way on their freedom to resort to a strike in 
furtherance of their alms at any stage in 
their dealings with employers. Unions have, 
however, llmittd their own freedom of action 
in agreements which many have voluntarily 
made with employers not to strike during 
the life of such agreements. 

POSITION OF PaOPONENTS OF LEGISLATION TO 
LESSEN STRIKES 

Those who support any of the legislative 
proposals intended to lessen strikes differ 
greatly among themselves in their attitude 
toward unions and the effective participation 
of unions in the economy of the Nation. 
While some are hostile to the extension of 
union conditions and control in Industry, 
others are unquestionably friendly to the 
aspirations of the unions in playing their 
part in developing Joint and mutually sat¬ 
isfactory relations in Industry. They all 
agree that good industrial relations flow from 
mutual trust end cooperation and they do 
not approve of coercion. However, they look 
upon the volume of strikes in recent years 
as evidence of the periodic break-down of 
collective bargaining, of perhaps the lack of 
BUfllcient confldence and cooperation in in¬ 
dustry and as proof that the national labor 
policy of encouraging the growth of unions 
and the extension of collective bargaining is 
not in fact yielding the benefleent results 
anticipated by its sponsors end friends. 
The remedies they propose differ in method 
and content from the imposition of only a 
moral obligation not to strike in Important 
industries while the facts and recommenda¬ 
tions are published by a disinterested panel 
to closer implementation of collective bar¬ 
gaining with effective machinery for media¬ 
tion and arbitration and, the most extreme 
position, the prohibition of strikes, at least 
during certain periods, with severe penalties 
for illegal strikes. 

All the proponents of additional legislation 
to lessen strikes emphasize far more than 
those who accept the unions’ position and 
conclusions that strikes are practically al¬ 
ways an inconvenience to the public (inter¬ 
preted as those not directly Involved In the 
strike or lock-out) and that stsikM in key 
industries Involve great losses to Innocent 
parties and jeopardize the health, safety and 
welfare of many individuals. They are im¬ 
pressed, that when collective bargaining re¬ 
sults in work stoppages. It is frequently of 
much greater consequence to otliers in our 
tightly knit society than to the struck com¬ 
pany or to the workers directly employed by 
that company. They plead principally for 
the rights of these innocent parties and for 
the public to be able to carry on its legiti¬ 
mate business. They are satisfied that when 
both sides directly Involved in an Industrial 
dispute are completely free to strike or lock¬ 
out at any time, the public interest may not 
be considered at all or given next to no 
weight In comparison with the grievances 
felt by either side to the controversy. Some 
are convinced that an Important proportion 
of strikes is carried on for trivial reasons or 
to serve private, anti-social or jurisdictional 
ends and that most strikes could be avoided 
If a legal obligation to come to agreement 
were Imposed and proper alternative fa¬ 
cilities provided. They are all convinced 


that It has become necessary to bring the 
weight of public opinion to bear upon the 
strike problem as a whole. In order to protect 
all the Interests Involved. 

The proponents of additional legislation do 
not question the absolute freedom of the 
Individual worker to quit any job which he 
finds unsatisfactory, and this Is provided for 
in every bill which. Is reviewed in this bul¬ 
letin. They do not seek to limit the free¬ 
dom of any worker to quit his job, but they 
seek in one v/ay or another to postpone the 
use of the strike weapon or to mako Its use 
rarely necessary in order to obtain justice in 
Industry. Another way of putting It Is to 
say that they seek to place some limitation 
on the right to quit work collectively and 
by picketing and other devices preventing all 
others from working until the employer 
comes to terms. The bills under considera¬ 
tion seek delay and friendly mediation; they 
seek to reduce the necessity for work stop¬ 
pages, not to prohibit the right to strike. 
Mo.st of them would concede that in a de¬ 
mocracy the right to strike cannot finally 
bs taken away; but they are oven more cer¬ 
tain that the multiplication of strikes is not 
In the public interest. They feel it is the 
duty of public authority to develop effective 
machinery for peaceful and fair settlements 
of labor disputes. The strike may be the 
final resort in an Industrial dispute; but it 
docs not have to be the only resort—just as 
war is not the only resort of peaceful nations 
in handling their differences. 

Proponents of legislation also say that it 
is by no means proved that any postpone¬ 
ment of the use of the strike weapon weakens 
the power of unions in collective bargaining. 
If, as some union officials allege, many cor¬ 
porations simply say “no" to their demands 
and do not In fact engage in collective bar¬ 
gaining, the requirement of a public report 
on the issues would smoke out such situa¬ 
tions and obligato the company to bargain 
with the union In the light of the facts placed 
before the public. In arbitration awards it 
is felt that unions have generally gotten a 
Eqvtare deal. The evidence that the old rail¬ 
road unions and the new air transport unions 
have grown and prospered under one form 
of such strike and lock-cut control and the 
allegation that a similar strike limitation 
law has effectively reduced strikes in. the 
State of Minnesota are held to prove that a 
system of industrial relations can be estab¬ 
lished by law which will protect, the inter¬ 
ests of the public as well as of the workers 
and employers. 

CURRENT LABOR RELATIONS BILLS—ELLENDER AND 

NORTON BILLS (THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL) 

The President proposed that Congress au¬ 
thorize the certification to ad hoc fact-find¬ 
ing panels of issues in important labor dis¬ 
putes which have not been settled by nego¬ 
tiation or mediation and which threaten to 
result in work stoppage. These boards would 
hold hearings and pubUsh the facts and 
their recommendations on the Icsucs within 
a period of 30 days, during which strikes or 
lock-outs would be unlawful. The board 
would have the power to subpoena such 
company records as it deemed necessary to 
arrive at the facts in the dispute and to mako 
recommendations for settlement. 

Hearings were held before the Christmas 
holidays on the Ellender bill in the Senate, 
and the Norton bill In the House, both of 
which embodied the President’s specific pro¬ 
posal. Neither committee was satisfied that 
it could report Its bill in the time requested 
by the President and they both decided to 
continue hearings on the reconvening of 
Congress on January 14, 1946. 

The pocltion of the representatives cf or¬ 
ganized labor at these hearings on the cen¬ 
tral issue of limiting the exercise of the right 
to strike was one of almost violent opposi¬ 
tion. The reasoned argument was in line 
With the positloxi of labor on the strike 


limitation Issue outlined on pages 1S>15 of 
this bulletin. 

With reference to the specific limitation on 
strikes during a period of 30 days, spokes¬ 
men ^or labor have also said that it is im¬ 
possible to frame any measure which would 
have the effect pf limiting the right to 
strike to a period of no more than 30 days. 
They argue that the liinitatlon is far mors 
extensive. It will hover over the negotia¬ 
tions while the partier are engaged in col¬ 
lective bargaining, during all subsequent 
efforts of mediation or conciliation, during 
the period of discretionary uncertainty as 
to whether or not the President will certify 
the dispute, and the deliberations of the 
fact-finding board, which may have to be 
extended beyond 30 days. The 80 days start 
only from the time the dispute is certified. 
What may apepar In the law as a formal 
period of 30 days may thus be stretched out 
to a period of 3 to 6 months or more from the 
beginning of negotiations until it is legal to 
strike. For, to have struck at any time dur¬ 
ing this extensive period would have exposed 
the workers to the requirements of the law 
that they return to work. Preparation and 
organization for a strike cannot he developed 
end held static for weeks or months, built up 
to the point of action and let down again 
during discretionary delays. During this 
long period of negotiation, mediation, con¬ 
ciliation, certification and fact-finding, 
strikes would be impossible as a practical 
matter. The strike weapon would be blunted 
to complete uselessness. 

The position of the top union spokesmen, 
therefore, remains that this proposal, if en¬ 
acted into law, would condemn labor to in¬ 
voluntary servitude and that, to enforce the 
restrictions on labor, the courts will be re¬ 
stored to their pre-Norris-LaGuardla Act role 
of issuing injunctions In labor disputes. 

The representatives of employers organiza¬ 
tions at the pre-Christmas hearings also did 
not support the President’s pfoposah The 
spokesman for the National Association of 
Manufacturers erdorsed the principle of fact 
finding but objected strongly to the subpena 
power of the panels. He spent the greater 
part of his time making entirely different 
proposa's for legislation and, when asked 
finally whether he favored the bill before the 
committee, his answer was that he was not 
In favor of it in its present form The 
spokesman for the United States Chamber 
of Commerce said that his organization bad 
not been polled on the subject but that, 
speaking for himself, he opposed abridging 
the right to strike, was skeptical whether 
legislation of itself could create good labor 
relations, and felt that Congress should not 
pass the bill hastily. 

The strongest support of the bill came from 
t’ae Secretary of Labor. He found a need for 
the measure in the break-down of collective 
bargaining in some Important industries and 
In the sharp increase in the number of strike 
notices filed with the NLRB under the War 
Labor Disputes Act. He had confidence that 
the Informed findings of a panel of public- 
spirited men, backed by public opinion, would 
generally be accepted, and he bused this con¬ 
fidence on the history of emergency boards 
under the Railway Labor Act. He did not 
think that labor had anything to fear from 
the 30-day period during which no stoppage 
would be lawful, which he said is also a pro¬ 
vision included in the Railway Labor Act. 
Contrasting the waiting period in this bill 
with the 30-day waiting period provided in 
the War Labor Disputes Act, he pointed out 
that the latter wa.i designed to be a cooling- 
off period and nothing more, while the 80- 
day period provided in the bill under consid¬ 
eration will be used to secure affirmative 
action in the nature of hearings, fact find¬ 
ing. and recommendations which will serve 
as a basis for the settlement of the dlapute 
“rather than serving as a period of prepara¬ 
tion for the beginning of a strike." Be 
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pointed out that the fact-finding procedure 
would be used only where certification la 
made that Government conciliation and ar¬ 
bitration have failed, that the parties are 
unwilling to submit the controversy to arbi¬ 
tration. and that the stoppage of work would 
seriously affect the national public Interest. 

The simplicity and directness of the Presi¬ 
dent's proposal was apparently a source c^f 
its strength in the public mind. Although 
there was much skepticism regarding the 
probable accomplishment of the fact-finding 
device on the part of those most experienced 
in labor relations, public support appeared to 
be overwhelmingly in favor of attempting this 
program at once. In a survey of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Public Opinion Issued on 
January 3. 1940. it was shown that about 78 
percent of the sample canvassed approved, 
while only about 11 percent disapproved. Of 
union members voting on the question In the 
survey, 70 percent approved, 16 percent dis¬ 
approved, and 14 percent were undecided. 
Union members appeared Irom this survey 
not at all eager to strike if other means 
resolving current controversies could be 
found. Sixty-eight percent of union mem¬ 
bers thought that the President’s proposal 
would reduce strikes and presumably they did 
not think they would bo hurt by that con¬ 
tingency. In a similar survey conducted at 
the same time by the Des Moines Sunday 
Register, 72 percent of union members m 
Iowa voted approval of the President's plan. 
Sixty-seven percent of the union members 
voted favorably to make strikes and lock¬ 
outs unlawful during the fact-finding period 
of 30 days, while only 11 percent of union 
members opposed this provision; 22 percent 
had no opinion. 

BALL-HATCH AMENDMENT 

The amendment to the Ellendcr bill pro¬ 
posed by Senators Ball and Hatch strikes 
out the whole bill after the enacting clause 
and substitutes a new bill. This is a some¬ 
what reduced and toned-down version of the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch bill originally introduced 
in June 1945 and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, but upon which no 
formal hearings have been held. It appears 
that when the committee reconvenes hear¬ 
ings on this substitute may be permitted ns 
part of the over-all effort to find a satisfac¬ 
tory method of handling industrial dlspute.s. 
It is pertinent to note, however, that the 
Ball-Hatch amendment makes no effort to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act or 
to make illegal labor practices by labor 
organizations, which were the most criticized 
provisions of the original Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill. In place of these there is a provision 
that "the Board (created under this amend¬ 
ment) shall take no action which will inter¬ 
fere in any way with the consideration or 
determination of complaints of unfalf prac¬ 
tices by the National Labor Relations Board 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act." 

The central task which the Ball-Hatch ' 
amendment sets itself is how to make col¬ 
lective bargaining function to settle the 
issues between management and labor fairly 
but without work stoppages. It seeks to re¬ 
store to the parties and to Government a 
sense of the public necessity to settle col¬ 
lective bargaining issues amicably and to 
make collective bargaining work as the na¬ 
tional labor relations policy. It does so 
directly by imposing upon all parties the duty 
to make and maintain agreements, while 
It provides detailed orderly Government set¬ 
tlement procedures for controversies which 
threaten to result in a substantial interrup¬ 
tion of commerce. 

Under this bill a Fed^al Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Board of five members is given com¬ 
prehensive power to mediate and settle dis¬ 
putes. The United States Oonoiliatlon Serv¬ 
ice vrlU be transferred to this Board and it 
will ^Obo have the power to utilise the services 
of (^her agencies deemed helpful In its settle- 
XCII—-App.-20 


ment efforts. If the Board is not successful 
in its efforts at mediation and conciliation, 
it is obligated to use its ofllces to Induce the 
parties to agree* to submit their controversy 
to arbitration. Pending the exhaustion of 
settlement efforts, existing conditions must 
be maintained by the parties to the dispute. 

If, finally, a fact-finding commission is ap¬ 
pointed as B last step In the Government’s 
settlement efforts, no strike or change in 
conditions by employers shall be made until 
80 days after the report Is made. It is a 
violation of the act to strike or lock-out until 
every reasonable effort has been made to 
settle controversies by the formal procedures 
established for collective bargaining, con¬ 
ciliation. mediation, fact finding, and volun¬ 
tary arbitration. 

The "right to strike" is specifically im¬ 
peded under this bill by the imposition of 
the duty Imposed on both parties to make 
and maintain agreements, to settle contro¬ 
versies by the procedures provided and to 
maintain conditions pending exhaustion of 
settlement efforts, including a 30-day period 
following the report of a fact-finding com¬ 
mission if such Is appointed. This bill, like 
the El lender and Norton bills, also provides 
that nothing In it shall be construed to re¬ 
quire an individual employee to render labor 
or service without his consent or of quitting 
or withdrawing his labor. There Is a further 
restriction on unions and employers that 
controversies arising out of any grievance 
against any employer concerning the applica¬ 
tion of any such agreement—that is, so- 
called grievance controversies—must be arbi¬ 
trated and the award is binding on the par¬ 
ties and enforceable in the courts. The sub¬ 
stitution of "effective grievance procedure. 
Including final and binding arbitration lor 
strikes, or lock-outs in grievances which arise 
under existing contracts" was, however, one 
of the agreements arrived at in the national 
management-labor conference called by the 
President last November and listed as an ac¬ 
complishment of the conference in its release 
to the press on December 1, 1946. 

Collective bargaining is not conducted ac¬ 
cording to the principles of a one-price store. 
It will generally lead to deadlocks when cither 
s'do holds firmly to its original position. The 
more publicity given to the issues, the larger 
the Interests represented, and the more the 
public Is token in on the discussions the 
more difficult it becomes to recede from orig¬ 
inal positions. A compromise proposal be¬ 
comes a "break In the dam"; a fair conces¬ 
sion is restrained by fears that it will be 
used for trading upward. 

That is where mediation can play an im¬ 
portant role to supplement the collective- 
bargaining process. The mediator, after he 
has come to grips with the final decisions 
of the parties in confidential talks with each 
Bide, is in a better position to quote rock- 
bottom prices. Tills role of firming up the 
bid-and-asked prices can be performed by 
the mediator before a strike as well, if not 
better, than after a strike, after which the 
mediator’s job is also made more difficult 
by the public positions taken by th^ parties. 

The Ball-Hatch bill makes the supplemen¬ 
tary mediation and arbitration processes in¬ 
tegral parts of the collective-bargaining 
process, and it endeavors to make collective 
bargaining itself less of a burden upon com¬ 
merce. It looks to these publicly supported 
mediation efforts to lessen the inevitability 
of strikes or lock-outs when formal oolleotive 
bargaining breaks down. Both sides will 
have to trade realistically or expose them¬ 
selves to the persistent pressure to accept 
public decisions. The bill does not prohibit 
strikes or look-outs after these efforts have 
failed; but It does not expect that strikes 
and look-outs will be as inevitable or as nu¬ 
merous If both sides accept the duty to 
maintain agreements, make use of the settle¬ 
ment machinery provided, and. as reasonable 
men. voluntarily leave a larger number of 
issues to arbltratlozi* 


SMITH BILL 

H. R. 4875, introduced by Congressman 
Smith of Virginia on December 3, 1945, con¬ 
tains practically all the provisions which 
had passed the House—but not the Senate^ 
on two different occasions, on December 3, 
1041, and on June 4, 1943. While Ihs meas¬ 
ures proposed in this bill are violently op¬ 
posed by organized labor, they nonetheless 
commended themselves to a majority of the 
Members of the House of Representatives as 
necessary to meet the strike situation when 
it becomes very critical. The first passage of 
a similar bill 4 days before tlie attack on 
Pearl Harbor followed the great increase in 
strikes in 1941 in defense industries; the 
second time a similar bill was passed by the 
House was in 1943 after another Increase in 
strikes, frequently against Government di¬ 
rectives or Government policies. (The latter 
bill was compromised with a Senate bill and 
emerged as the Smith-Connally War Labor 
Disputes Act.) 

The present Smith bill was lntrodu?ed 2 
days aJter the adjournment of the Man¬ 
agement-Labor Conference and referred to 
the Committee on Labor. This committee 
held pre-Christmas hearings on the Norton 
bill (the President's proposal). It was an¬ 
nounced by the acting chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor that when hearings are 
resumed on the return of Congress they will 
be broadened to include other measures to 
deal with the current situation. 

The Smith bill has a number of provisions 
which do not deal directly with the strike 
limitation issue and will therefore not be 
discussed In this bulletin—such as the pro¬ 
vision depriving any labor organization of Its 
status under the National Labor Relations 
Act if it knowingly or negligently permits 
members of Communist or Nazi organiza¬ 
tions or felons to hold office, and the provi¬ 
sion for the compulsory registration of labor 
organizations, including the furn’shlng of 
detailed Information on Initiation fees. dues, 
limitations on membership, elections, and 
financial statements. 

On the point at icsue the bill provides for 
the maintenance of the status quo in collec¬ 
tive bargaining by making It unlawful to 
conduct strikes or lock-outs until after 30 
days’ written notice filed with the employer 
and the Secretary of Labor of both the In¬ 
tention of striking and the rea.'ionr. therefor. 

There are a number of specific provisions 
regarding violence and Intimidation In In¬ 
dustrial disputes. These make it unlawful 
for any person to use or threaten force or 
violence in an attempt to prevent another 
person from working In a struck plant, to 
picket the homes of workers, to picket a 
place of business unless before the strike or 
lockout the picket was Mmself In the em¬ 
ploy of the company. On the other hand, 
employers are enjoined from employing any 
person for the purpose cf obstructing or in¬ 
terfering by throats or force with peaceful 
picketing or with the exercl.se by employees 
of their rights of self-organization or collec¬ 
tive bargaining. 

The bill would make It unlawful for work¬ 
ers conceitedly to engage in sympathy 
strikes, jurisdictional strikes or to refuce to 
work on articles produced by any person in 
an attempt to Induce such person to receg- 
nlZ3, comply with the demands of, or to em¬ 
ploy members of any labor organization. 

Federal district courts shall have jurisdic¬ 
tion to enjoin any of the above acts and per¬ 
sons committing them shall also be liable to 
civil suits for damages. Individuals commit¬ 
ting any of these acts shall lose their rights 
under the National Labor Relations Act, em¬ 
ployment or other benefits under any act 
making appropriations for relief purposes or 
any unemployment compensation benefits 
under the Social Security Act. If a trade 
union or an officer of a union is guilty of any 
of the foregoing violations, the union shall 
cease to have the status of a labor organiza¬ 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act 
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and shall lose the protection of the Norris- 
LaQuardia Act, which pxphibits the issuance 
of injunctions against certain acts of labor 
organizations. 

It Is declared to be the policy of the United 
States that labor disputes affecting the pub¬ 
lic Interest should be settled fairly and with¬ 
out interruption or delay In the production 
necessary in the public intei'est. To this end 
additional facilities are created for the volim- 
tary settlement of sucli disputes as cannot 
be settled expeditiously by collective bar¬ 
gaining and by existing conciliation and 
mediation procedures. 

The bill creates in the Executive Offlce of 
the President a National Mediation Board, 
composed of an equal number of representa¬ 
tives of employers, workers, and the public 
to have jurisdiction of labor disputes which 
are not expeditiously adjusted by collective 
bargaining or other conciliation and mediae 
tion procedures. The Board may set up 
panels of employer-employee-public repre¬ 
sentatives or exclusively of public representa¬ 
tives who will make ever^* reasonable effort to 
settle the dispute. The Chairman of the 
Board (a public representative) or the media¬ 
tion panel may at any time request the par¬ 
ties to a dispute to negotiate by collective 
bargaining or to meet with any representa¬ 
tive of the Board. 

If a dispute is not settled by collective bar¬ 
gaining or mediation, the Chairman of the 
National Mediation Board or the mediation 
panel shall endeavor to induce the parties 
voluntarily to submit their differences to ar¬ 
bitration. Arbitration awards shall be filed 
with the Board. 

If a dispute is not settled by collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, or voluntai 7 arbitration 
the Chairman may authorize a panel to in¬ 
vestigate the issues involved and to make 
findings of fact and recommendations. The 
Board shall submit such report to the parties 
and to the public. 

After the Board has taken jurisdiction of a 
dispute the Chairman may issue an order 
requiring any person to refrain from calling 
or assisting in a strike arising out of the 
dispute or an order requiring an employer 
to refrain from any practices which change 
the situation existing at the time the dis¬ 
pute arose. Such order shall terminate with¬ 
in 5 days after the findings and recommenda¬ 
tions of the Board or within 60 days after 
the date on which the order was issued, 
whichever is first. 

Orders of the Board shall be enforced in the 
appropriate Dlstrlet Court of the United 
States at the suit of the Attorney General 
of the United States and its judgment and 
decrees shall be subject to review by tbe 
appropriate circuit court of appeals and by 
the Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari. 
The jurisdiction of the courts when granting 
temporary relief or restraining order or mak¬ 
ing or entering a decree enforcing an order 
of the Chairman of the National Mediation 
Board shall not be limited by the terms of 
the Norrls-La Ouardla Antiinjunction Act. 

The Board shall have subpena power to 
examine relevant books and records necessary 
for the settlement of labor disputes before 
it. 

Those who support the stringent provisions 
of the Smith bill have felt that it is no 
longer true that unions have weaker bar¬ 
gaining power tban employers because they 
are organized nationally to deal with Indi¬ 
vidual companies: they frequently strike at 
will without giving tbe employer an oppor¬ 
tunity to bargain with them; they sometimes 
break or ignore their own contracts; they em¬ 
ploy threats or violence in labor disputes; they 
picket the homes of workers or of managers; 
they employ pickets who never worked for a 
struck company to mislead the public; they 
engage in sympathy strikes, jurisdictional 
strikes, and strikes against employers who use 
materials made by another union or by non¬ 
union labor—practices which are directed 


against employers who maintain friendly 
union conditions In their own plants. 

By making all the foregoing acts iUegal, 
proponents of the Smith bill believe they are 
striking at the roots of the abuses of labor 
organlaatlons which have contributed to the 
multlplloatlon of strikes. Other proviidons 
of the bill, dealing with the purging unions 
of such of their leaders as are Communists, 
Nazi sympathizers or racketeers or criminals 
and the elaborate provisions regarding tbe 
registration of unions and the publication 
of the basic facta regarding their organiza¬ 
tion. jurisdiction, fees, dues, assessments, 
llmitsAlons on membership, paid-up member¬ 
ship, election of officers, constitution and by¬ 
laws and financial statements, have as their 
purpose the cleansing of unions of internal 
abuses, the elimination of subversive or other 
deleterious and extraneous purpose in the 
conduct of unions and of strikes, and the 
protection of both the membership and the 
public from irreeponsible control by im- 
wanted, selfish or even vicious leaders. The 
proponents of this bill believe that peace and 
order and fair dealing in industiral relations 
are not possible while the conditions exist 
which have called forth these proposed 
remedies. 

Over and above the provisions of the Smith 
bill which aim to eliminate what are re¬ 
garded as serious abuses of imions and which 
seek to inquire Into the practices of unions 
as membership organizations, the bill re¬ 
mains the most severe of the four bills con¬ 
sidered in its restrictions on strike activity. 
There is, first, the 30-day notice which must 
be given before strike action is possible. 
There Is the specific provision with respect 
to the use of force or violence in connection 
with picketing, which union spokesmen say 
means the destruction of strike discipline and 
the exposure of normal picketing to un¬ 
friendly local police and courts. There are 
the provisions against sympathy strikes, so- 
called jurisdictional strikes and strikes 
agaizist employers using nonunion materials, 
which union spokesmen say will not only 
greatly reduce their effectiveness but, espe¬ 
cially in so-called jurisdictional strikes, will 
create a happy hunting ground for company 
unions and make it impossible for workers 
to select the representatives who they think 
can serve them best. Union leaders point 
to the severe judicial penalties, including the 
practical repeal of the Norris-LaOuardia Act, 
which they say means the return to the 
destructive and immoral doctrine of con¬ 
spiracy under which men are not permitted 
to do in association what is perfectly legal 
for them to do as individuals. They point 
to the withdrawal of all unemployment com¬ 
pensation and relief benefits as measures 
which are sure to destroy unions as well as 
to Intimidate tbe rank and file of union 
members. Their reactions to all these pro¬ 
posals are bitter in tbe extreme; they charge 
that those who support these propoeala are 
either naive individuals who do not know 
much about the struggles of labor In th# 
past to obtain Its present position of near- 
equality with management or that they are 
avowedly antlunlon spokesmen who use fair 
words to destroy trade unionism in the 
United States and to return to a condition 
where it Is illegal for workers to organize 
for mutual aid and protection and for effec¬ 
tive bargaining with large aggregations of 
capital. 

Union spokesmen say that they have no 
objection to the creation of adequate con¬ 
ciliation and mediation machinery and that 
they have urged tbe necesaity of better settle¬ 
ment machinery for years. They say that It 
Is also the policy of the trade-union move¬ 
ment to eettie labor dlsputea fairly and with¬ 
out intemiption or delay, but they do not see 
how fair ssttleiiients can be made by eo 
greatly restraining tbe rnmkn psjrty. TlMr 
objections to any limitation on the freedom 
to strike were outlined on page 13-15 of this 


Bulletin and their criticism of compulsory 
waiting periods in connection with fact-find¬ 
ing panels were given on pages 10-30. They 
naturally find a 60-day compulsory waiting 
period for the report of a fact-finding panel 
more objectionable than a 80-day waiting 
period. 

M'MABON BILL 

8. 1419, which wae introduced on Septem¬ 
ber 00, 1846, by Senator McMahon for him¬ 
self and for Senators Hatbsn, Thoicas of 
Utah, and Tunnbll, provides for the creation 
of special boards of inquiry to hold hearings 
on the issues of a labor dl^te and to make 
“the factual argument of each party to the 
controversy available to the public." Noth¬ 
ing is said about recommendations to be 
made by boards of inquiry which would bring 
objective thi n ki n g to bear upon the contest¬ 
ing arguments and help to crystallize public 
opinion on the issura Involved. Tbe appoint¬ 
ment of such board of inquiry “shall not 
otherwise interfere with any action under- 
taken or to be undertaken by either party." 
In other words. In this bill, unlike the Ellen- 
der and Norton bills (the President’s pro¬ 
posal). the Ball-Hatch amendment and the 
Smith bill, no recommendations are made by 
the fact-finding boards, and strikes or lock¬ 
outs may take place before the appointment 
of such boards, while the board is conducting 
hearings, or any day after the board makes 
available to the public “the factual argument 
of each side of the controversy.’* 

The other provisions of the McMahon bill 
deal with the centralization of labor func¬ 
tions In the Labor Department, the creation 
In the Department of a Conciliation and 
Mediation Division which takes over tho 
functions of the Conciliation Service and any 
other concUiation and mediation functiona in 
the Department, and the establishment of an 
independent United States Board of Arbitra¬ 
tion to handle arbitration voluntarily re¬ 
quested by both Bides. 

The Administrator of the Conciliation and 
Mediation Division has the duty of encour¬ 
aging representatives of employers and em¬ 
ployees to make and maintain agreements 
and to settle all differences arising there¬ 
from with expedition and, wherever possible, 
in conference. The services of the Division 
shall be employed in mediation and con¬ 
ciliation efforts to bring the parties to agree¬ 
ment In any labor controversy Involving or 
threatening an Immediate and substantial 
interruption to tho free flow of commerce. 

The Independent arbitration agency cre¬ 
ated—^not within the Department of Labor-- 
to be known as the United States Board of 
Arbitration, is composed of three members 
appointed by the President with tho advice 
and consent of the Senate for overlapping 
terms of 3 years. This Board will cooperate 
with the parties in forming a board of arbi¬ 
tration when requested to do so; but tho 
failure or refusal of either party to agree to 
arbitration shall not be construed as a viola¬ 
tion of any legal duty or otLer obligation Im¬ 
posed by this act. The Board will estabHsh 
a roster of fair and competent arbitrators 
familiar with the industrial and employment 
problems In the region where the controversy 
exists. Arbitration awards shall be trans¬ 
mitted and filed with the District Court of 
the United States and with tbe United States 
Board of Arbitration. Boards of arbitration 
shall have the power to require the attend- 
anoe of witnesses and the p^uction of nec¬ 
essary books, records, etc., deemed material 
to a just determination of the matters sub¬ 
mitted for arbitration: for this purpose the 
Board may request the District Court to issue 
the necessary subpenas. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Oe * 
partment of Labor is authorised to maintain 
a file of copies of agreements reached as a 
result of mediation, oondllatlon, and arbitra¬ 
tion pursuant to this act, of arbitration 
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agreements made and awards rendered pur¬ 
suant to the act, cf all statements and sum¬ 
maries of fact Issued by the Board of Inquiry 
and of any other collective labor agreements 
submitted by the parties. Such file shall be 
open to Inspection for the guidance and In¬ 
formation of Interested representatives of 
employers, employees, and the general public. 
The BLS shall be equipped (presumably mere 
60 than now) to furnish factual information 
which may aid In the settlement of any labor 
controversy. 

To remove any possible doubt In the mat¬ 
ter, It is provided finally that nothing in this 
bill shall be construed to Interfere with or 
impede or diminish In any way the right to 
strike, or exert other lawful means or to 
amend or modify the provisions of the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

What we have here, then, is some further 
centralization of the labor lunctlons of the 
Government within the conciliation services 
in the Department of Labor, perhaps larger 
appropriations for the Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics to gather, collate and publish relevant 
labor data, and the e.?tabll6hment of an in- 
depandent board of arbitration and other 
arbitration fucllltles the use of which will 
depend upon the willingness to use such 
facilities on the part of both parties to a 
dispute. The parties need not agree to ar¬ 
bitration but. once they do, arbitration 
ewerds are enforceable in the courts. In 
connection with collective bargaining and 
conciliation iind mediation, strikes and lock¬ 
outs are permissible at any time from the 
beglnnuig uf a controversy. Arbitration 


beards have subpena power; but the decision 
to submit to arbitration is voluntary. 

This bill, which wes submitted after the 
original Eall-Burton-Hatch bill, and partly 
08 a rival measure, contains substantially the 
same arbitration provisions and Is animated 
by the same aim os the Boll-Hatch proposal 
to prolong the process of collective bargain¬ 
ing before such bargaining breaks down in a 
•work stoppage; but It dlflcrs from the present 
Ball-Hatch amendment particularly In that 
it provides no such compelling duty on both 
parties to make and maintain agreements 
and to use the settlement facilities of govern¬ 
ment, no recommendations by the fact-find¬ 
ing board, no obligatory waiting period, and 
no sanction. 

The general counsel of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor was quoted In the press on 
January 6, 191G, to the effect that the Mc¬ 
Mahon bill doss not contain the '‘objection¬ 
able features** of the President’s proposal for 
a “fixed waiting period” and “for recom¬ 
mendations by the fact-finding board.” He 
added that “we possibly should have indi¬ 
cated that fact finding in and of itself is not 
harmful to labor even though I am not con¬ 
vinced that it can do much good.” Neverthe- 
Icse, he added in a later interview, the gen¬ 
eral executive board of the A. P. of L. at its 
meeting in Miami later in January “would 
give serious consideration to the fact-finding 
bill proposed by Senator McMahon.” 

* In 1944 about half the workers in private 
Industry—some 14..‘500.000 men and women— 
were working under terms of union agree¬ 


ments. In manufacturing Industries about 
65 percent of the workers were covered by 
agreements', while In some industries, like 
coal mining, railroads, and longshore work, 
practically all the workers were covered by 
agreements. The national average for all 
Industry was pulled down by the lower de¬ 
gree of unionization in the service trades, 
in clerical occupations, and In agriculture. 
(See Florence Peterson, American Labcr 
Unions, pp. 188-191. Miss Peterson Is the 
Director of the Industrial Relations Division 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. B. 
Department of Labor.) 

Total union membership is somewhat 
larger than the number of workers covered 
by union agreements bccauee there are scat¬ 
tered union members in plants w’here the 
union does not yet represent the majority 
of the workers. 

^ While Government statistics make no dis¬ 
tinction between strikes and lock-outs, prac¬ 
tically all work stoppages are popularly re¬ 
garded rs Btrlkos. In a period of generally 
rising production, prices, and wages, the 
initiative in arklng for changes in the labor 
contract is, of course, taken by labor. If a 
w^ork stoppage results it 1 b called a strike. 
A lock-out in the traditional sense Is very 
difficult to effectuate imder the National 
Labor Relations Act because the employer is 
obliged to bargain with his precent em¬ 
ployees and cannot call in new workers to 
take their place. At the same time, when 
there is a stoppage bccauce the employer will 
not acoept a demand of a union, the union 
many interpret such stoppage as a lock-out. 


Strikes and lock-outs in the United States, 191G-45 
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' The number of workers involved In some strikes which occuired from 1910 to 1926 Is not known. However, Iho missing infonnation is for the smaller disputes and it is 
helioved thRt the totals hero given are fairly ttceurate. „ ^ r , ui u i i, . i u . 

2 ‘‘Total employed workers” ns used here refers to all workers except those In occupations and professions In which there Is little If any union orgnnirntion or where strikes 
rnrclv if ever occur. In nio.st industries it includes all wage and salary workers except those In executive, nmrmgerial, or high suiiervlsory positions or those performing profes¬ 
sional work the nature of wliicii makes imion organization or group action impracticable. It excludes all self-employed, domestic workers, agricultural wage workers ou farms 
employing U\ss than 0, all Finloral and State government employees, and the olticials, Iwth elected mul appointed, in local govenmicnts. 

» Available working time was computed for purposes of this table by multiplying the average number of employed workers each year by the number of days woi ked by most 
employees during the year. 

♦ Tentative. 

Blank sjjaces mean Information not available. 

The figures are those of the Bureau of Labor Statislies. 


Official strike Btatlstlcs do not add up the 
total amount of Idleness and lost man-days 
due to work stoppages. They do not include 
time lost in plants because of a strike In 
the plant of its regular supplier, time lost 
in other plants which buy its commodities, 
or time lost by large segments of industry 
resulting from any strike of local transport 
workers, coal miners, delivery men, public 


utility workers, and elevator operators. Tlie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which compiles 
the official statistics, asserts that, because it 
Is Impossible to obtain consistent and accu* 
rate information concex^ilng the Indirect 
and secondary effects of stoppages, only the 
workers In a plant who are made idle because 
of a dispute in the plant are counted. Such 


statistics arc, of course, comparable from 
month to month and year to year, but they 
are by no means the true measure of all the 
losses created by work stoppages. In a num¬ 
ber of strikes of recent memory the known 
secondary effects Involved losses many times 
the man-days lost in the cpccific strikes 
themselves. 
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III Honor of Mri« Woodkonse 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or AKtunsAs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Post. 
Dispatch of January 25,1946, containing 
a reference to the plan of the gentle¬ 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Wood- 
RonsEl for discussing public questions 
with her constituents, and a deserved 
tribute to the gentlewoman: 

IN HONOR OF MBS. WOODHOtTSS 

To the special honor of Chasx Going Wood- 
Housiu Congresswoman from Connecticut, for 
the right answers at the right place to the 
right people: 

At biweekly intervals, Mrs. Woodhouse re¬ 
ports in the Norwich town meeting to as 
many of her constituents as care to come. 
After that, she stands up to questions. 

*Your letters," said she to the 350 present 
on January 7. "are not always helpful, t 
can’t perpetually vote *No* as most letters 
advise me to." As she conceives It. she must 
vote "Yes" on anything to promote peace 
and "grassroots" prosperity—and specifically 
for renewed price control, low-cost housing 
for veterans, and a strong full-employment 
act. Then the questions: 

Why the British bitterness on the pr<^X)sed 
loan? 

"Don't take Beaverbrook’s editorials for 
the British people." 

Why the delay in bringing the troops 
home? 

"My own son has been In the Pacific 44 
months, yet I am willing that he stay as long 
as necessary rather than have his son sent 
there to fight 25 years from now." 

Antilabor legislation? 

"There mcty be a bill to curb Pctrillo, but 
I call that procultural rather than antllabor." 

A Legionnaire said his post is 100 percent 
for atomic secrecy. 

"I wish you would remind your members 
that there is no secret of the atomic bomb." 

To Chase Going Woodhouss, economics 
professor on leave and town-meeting Demo¬ 
crat. all good wishes, and would the Congress 
were graced with many more men and women 
like her. 


The Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 

OP OEBGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 29 (tepislative day of 
Friday, January 19), 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record an editorial entitled ‘*The 
Filibuster." from the Oregonian of Jan¬ 
uary 21, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TUX FILIBUSTEI 

The southerners* filibuster to prevent Sen¬ 
ate action on extension of the Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Act was anticipated—^In fact. 


igMnly promised. Tet the Senate majority 
made no move to tighten its rules to prevent 
the filibuster, which is the weapon recur¬ 
rently used by southern Democrats to block 
legislation advancing the rights of Negroes* 

The Senators have been reluctant to re¬ 
strict harshly the immismorial freedom of 
debate which guarantees the rights of mi¬ 
norities to be heard and by falmeia and 
logic, on occasion, to so influence their col¬ 
leagues as to beccune the majority. The Sen¬ 
ate did not find it necessary to adopt a rule 
to close debate ("closure** or "cloture") until 
1917, when a flllbuater by "the little group 
of willful men** stopped action on the armed 
ship bill. 

To stop debate under a closure petition 
brought by 16 Senators, a two-thirds vote is 
required, and the southerners heretofore 
have held enough votes to defeat such mo¬ 
tion. The British Parliament, which waa 
confronted with filibusters by the Irish com¬ 
parable to those in Oongress from the south¬ 
erners, long ago was forced to adopt restric¬ 
tive measures more severe than the two- 
thirds closure vote. 

It is incomprehensible to the man in the 
street that a majority of Senators is willing 
to sit idly through filibuster after filibuster 
In which the subject matter at issue is not 
even discussed. Creaking parliamentary ma¬ 
chinery which prevents functioning of the 
will of the majority must be replaced. 


Significaiit Pktiircf and DSiplays Por- 
traymf Irrigafioii SImwii in Hmite 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ABIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. B4URDOCK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation moved into new quarters 
at 328 House Office Building about a year 
ago, the walls of the committee room 
were bare and in need of appropriate 
decoration. The chairman felt that the 
decorations supplied should be appro¬ 
priate to the work of the committee and 
instructive and therefore urged his staff 
to get such pictures, maps, charts, and 
displays as would convey to the eye of 
visitors, and to the minds of the commit¬ 
tee members the nature of the great con¬ 
servation and constructive work in which 
the committee Is engaged. A glance 
around the walls of the committee room 
will indicate the completeness of that im¬ 
pression which the displays are intended 
to give. Naturally, there are maps 
showing the sections and regions where 
irrigation is carried on throughout the 
17 Western States. Some of these maps 
are in colors outlining the major river 
basins of the West, which theoretically 
ought to be treated as a geographic imit 
for maximum development. 

As is to be expected, the committee 
room has pictures of some of the larger 
dams, both of the earlier construction 
and of the very latest construction. The 
visual story would not be complete with¬ 
out some scenes from both above and 
below those great dams and reservoln 


showing forested uplands above and des^ 
ert stretches below converted into irri¬ 
gated farms and now producing fiiiit- 
fully. Therefore, in order that it may 
be shown that irrigation on any project 
is not at first concerned with the build¬ 
ing of dams, there are pictures showing 
the watersheds and the character of the 
catchment basins that supply the water 
for storage. To get these pictures it was 
necessary to get views of national forests, 
which were furnished by the National 
Forest Service and of course pictures of 
dams furnished by the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation, and that we may not forget other 
agencies of Government interested in 
such development, a picture of one dam 
was obtained from the Indian Service to 
represent its part in the work of irriga¬ 
tion. 

The committee is indebted to the 
Forest Service for two splendid pictures 
which are worthy of comment. One 
shows a view of the Tonto National For¬ 
est from the crest of the ridge on the Mo- 
gollon Rim which extends diagonally 
across ArlEona from northwest to south¬ 
east. As a ranger stands at this point 
looking out over a vast area toward 
Pleasant Valley, the fioor of which is car¬ 
peted with yellow pine forest, he gets 
some notion of nature’s great contribu¬ 
tion to the needs of civilized man. The 
view impresses the value of forests, but 
there are other values not apparent to 
the eye. This Tonto Forest is the prin¬ 
cipal part of the watershed for the great 
Roosevelt project in central Arizona, 
which surrounds the city of Phoenix. 
This Is one of the oldest and best of our 
reclamation projects. 

This picture in the committee room 
shows a ranger surveying the prospect. 
One wonders what he is thinking—pos¬ 
sibly it is something like this—"Up iiere 
is the world as Ood made it; down yonder 
is the world as man made it, but for good 
or bad the valley has to depend upon 
these upland regions for nearly every¬ 
thing that is needed to carry on modern 
life. In the productive garden down in 
the Valley of the Bun their crops are de¬ 
pendent entirely upon the precipitation 
in rain and snow that fall on this forested 
area. These waters must be stored be¬ 
hind the cuiTing walls of stone or con- 
create in our dams until conveniently 
turned loose for the growing crops, but 
as the waters are turned loose, they churn 
the wheels to spin the dynamos to pro¬ 
duce the power which runs the industries 
and lights the city streets. The very 
building material of which those cities 
in the valley are built comes from these 
mountains. If it is timbered products, 
they are taken from these pine trees. If 
it is building stone, it is quarried from 
these mountains. If it is copper for the 
great bronze doors of the State Capitol, 
or for the electric-transmission lines, it 
is taken from the mineral wealth in these 
hills. A study of the history of the State 
shows that some of its leaders with the 
best brains and minds also came out 
of these moimtains. Probably such 
thoughts are going through the ranger’s 
mind. 

Another beautiful colored picture, fur¬ 
nished by the Fbrest Service, hangmg on 
the walls of the committee room, shows 
the banning of Workman Creidc In the 
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Tonto National Forest of Arizona. One 
can almost see the trout In the clear 
stream in the picture. This mountain 
stream Is only one of Innumerable twlg- 
end beginnings of a river which nourishes 
a great reclamation project. Now» this 
particular small stream has Its watershed 
which is but a small fraction of the 
total watershed of which It is a part. 
Possibly It constitutes only about 1 per¬ 
cent of the total, but it is centrally lo¬ 
cated in the heart of the watershed and 
thus presents the whole watershed in 
miniature. An experiment station has 
been located upon this small stream and 
careful measurements of its run-otf are 
made, especially between November and 
February, and the knowledge of the min¬ 
iature stream flow is used to predict the 
stream flow of the entire watershed for 
3 months later or during the spring 
months of March, April, and May. 

Now, stream flows on all western wa¬ 
tersheds vary greatly from year to year. 
However, there is a very close correlation 
between the stream flow of this creek 
and of the entire river. Through a num¬ 
ber of years the two stream flows have 
been correlated and the coefficient of cor¬ 
relation is found to be .99 plus. That is 
about as nearly perfect correlation as 
has ever been computed or discovered in 
nature. The difference in time is im¬ 
portant for the high mark of run-off in 
the tiny tributary occurs before March 
the 1st, and the run-off which is to be 
predicted does not completely occur be¬ 
fore June the 1st. Thus the farmer in the 
Valley can ask the ranger in the moun¬ 
tains any time prior to March the 1st, 
“How much water can we count on col¬ 
lecting in our reservoirs this season?” 
One does not want to detract from the 
beauty of this picture by injecting such 
mathematical and practical utilitarian 
ideas regarding the mountain stream 
other than to say that to some it is 
beautiful and to others it is equally beau¬ 
tiful and also significant. 

In one corner of the committee room 
hangs a picture of the Coolidge Dam 
on the Gila River, which was furnished 
the Committee by the OflQce of Indian 
Affairs. This picture is unique for it is 
the only dam of its type in the world, as 
well as being the largest dam built by the 
Indian Reclamation Service in our coun¬ 
try. It does not look like a dam but 
looks instead as if two giant eagle eggs 
had fallen off a wall like “Humpty- 
Dumpty.” These are the two great 
domes which constitute the unique part 
of the structure. The view is from the 
upstream side of the dam and that is 
why these dome sections appear like egg 
shells viewed from the outside. If 
viewed from the lower side, they are seen 
to be concave sections of an oblong. 
They not only look like egg shells but 
are built on the principle of the egg 
shell. The great engineer who designed 
this dam convinced a committee of Con¬ 
gress that he could build as strong a 
dam as any other type of similar size 
with a saving of 50 percent of the ma¬ 
terial and thus he buUt the major part of 
it in a shell-like structure. This dam 
was dedicated by ex-President Calvin 
CoUdge on March 4, 1930, and present 
on that occasion was the great humorist 


Will Rogers and other notables, all of 
whom made appropriate speeches. 
Probably the best speech which was de¬ 
livered that day was by a full-blooded 
Pima Indian concerning the significance 
of this structure. 

The committee does not have pictures 
of all the big dams but does have a group 
of four including Roosevelt Dam, the first 
big reclamation dam in the West. This 
is the “Father Abraham” of our modern 
dams, begun in 1906, finished in 1911, and 
dedicated by Thedore Roosevelt in that 
year. Roosevelt Dam in the first of 6 big 
storage dams on that one river. The 
group includes also a picture of Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River between Ari¬ 
zona and Nevada. Shasta Dam in north¬ 
ern California on the Sacramento River, 
and the greatest dam in the world which 
is Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia 
River in eastern Washington. These en¬ 
larged pictures of these dams do not and 
cannot do them Justice and nothing that 
could be said in a brief description re¬ 
garding their significance would begin to 
do them Justice. 

The walls of the committee room con¬ 
tain other pictures of downstream agri¬ 
cultural benefits showing irrigated fields, 
alfalfa in the midst of a desert, flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle, and vast citrus 
groves of oranges, lemons and grapefruit, 
together with nearby vineyards. Other 
pictures show date palms which give some 
indication of more than one hundred 
semitropical productions of a land that 
is fertile as the Valley of the Nile and is 
coaxed into productiveness by unfailing 
sunshine and the water that fell miles 
away up in the mountains. This is a 
synopsis of the story of reclamation as 
pictured by one project. 


The Houting Crisis 


EXTFJTSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri¬ 
can Veterans of World War II have sub¬ 
mitted to me the following statements, 
together with certain press reports, 
which they request to be placed in the 
Record for the consideration of the Con¬ 
gress: 

Amvxts Demand Congressional Investiga¬ 
tion OF THE Housing Crisis 
(By J. H. Lelb, national legislative director) 

American Veterans of World War 11, re¬ 
spectfully demand a congressional investiga¬ 
tion of the serious housing shortage for vet¬ 
erans. also an Immediate clarlhcatlon of the 
Surplus Property Act as it affects the sale 
of defense housing. 

The veterans of this war are getting a 
pathetic run-around and it is about time 
that the Congress take constructive action 
to see to it that the returning soldiers ere 
given the priorities to which they are en¬ 
titled. 

Amvets, tired and disgusted after being 
pushed around while attempting to find suit¬ 
able homes for their fellow comrades, came 
forward with a plan to purchase a Govern¬ 


ment housing project which the 'Defense 
Homes Corporation has declared surplus. 

This plan has attracted national atten¬ 
tion and veterans throughout the land are 
eagerly waiting to see whether or not the 
men who fought in World War II will be 
given a stake in our democracy. 

Because of the obstacles that have been 
thrown at the Amvets plan we requested 
Representative Manasco, Senators Fulbright 
and Hill to introduce House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 297 and Senate Joint Resolutions 131 and 
132, respectively, which asks for a clarifica¬ 
tion of the Surplus Property Act in regard to 
the sale of defense housing for veterans. 

These bills are now pending in Congress 
and we urge immediate consideration of this 
legislation so that the veterans of this war 
may know where they stand. 

Following are three newspaper cllppingpB 
which covers the subject somewhat in detail 
and I ask that every Member of Congress 
study these accounts for an idea of how the 
veterans look upon this housing crisis.' 

The press reports follow: 

IFrom the Washington Post of January 27, 
1946] 

“veterans ask housing bio aid 

“Tlie board of directors of the Veterans 
Cooperative Housing Association yesterday 
agreed to ask Congress to take action that 
would help them purchase McLean and 
Naylor Gardens. 

“The board directed William A. Roberts, 
counsel for the group, to send letters to the 
Senate MUitary Affairs Committee and the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments asking action on res¬ 
olutions now in their hands. 

“The Senate resolution was recently pre¬ 
sented by Senator Lister Hill, Democrat of 
Alabama, and the House resolution by Rep¬ 
resentative Carter Manasco, Democrat of 
Alabama. They both ask Congress to delay 
the sale of the housing properties to private 
Investors until veterans’ priority rights to the 
projects have been investigated. 

“The Defense Homes Corporation Board 
is expected to meet some time this week to 
award six properties on sale to bidders. 

“In announcing the action of the board 
of directors, Raymond Sawyer, commander 
of District Amvets, and a member of the 
Board said: Tt is discrimination against the 
veterans to require us to bid in an inflation¬ 
ary market when the Federal Public Housing 
Authority sold a housing project in Dayton, 
Ohio, to war workers at a price determined 
by appraisal and without soliciting public 
bids’.'* 

iProm the Army Times of January 19, 1946] 
“VETS MAY straighten IT OUT 

“Lip service. The old malarkey. That's 
what the veterans are apparently getting 
when they look for a place to live. In the 
past few months many Government agencies, 
presenting arguments for their continued 
existence, have issued pious declarations, 
pointing out that they can help the good 
old vets. 

“So what happens if you deal with one of 
these agencies—if you go to one looking for 
assistance In obtaining said house? You 
get lip service. The old malarkey. 

“For example, members of the Washington 
Amvet post, tiring of the run-around, de¬ 
cided to get homes of their own. They set 
up an organization with the Intention of 
buying McLean Gardens, a Government proj¬ 
ect which had been declared surplus and put 
on the block. 

“The organization submitted a bid. It 
didn’t enclose a check for $9,000,000. Who 
ever heard of a veteran with that kind of 
money? Instead, a reasonable proposition 
was given the Defense Homes Corporation— 
a proposition which would inconvenience no 
one, and which would eventually reimburse 
the Government. 
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"But the DHC didn't Uke the bid. It asked 
for a new one and at the same time made It 
clear that aome of the big-time real-estate 
operators were topping the Amvet bid—and 
that if by some fluke the Amvets got the 
project, they couldn't take It over for some 
time. New rules would be made to make 
sure that they didn't. 

“It was the first time anyone had heard 
that the DHC was a profit-making firm. 
But it wasn’t the first time that the surplus 
property priority of veterans has been 
ignored. 

“If the DHC was the only agency that is 
giving the veterans the run-around a simple 
congressional investigation might clear up 
the matter—^but, unfortunately* it appar¬ 
ently isn’t. 

“Many veterans have complained about the 
treatment accorded them in personnel offices 
of Government agencies. Those cmning back 
to old jobs have all too often been discour¬ 
aged by the personnel officers. Other vet¬ 
erans, seeking civil-service jobs for the first 
time, are given vague answers, as only ex¬ 
perts in giving vague answers can give them. 

“It’s a sad situation—but it may be that 
12.000,000 veteran voters can straighten it 
out a bitl" 

I From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 27, 1946] 

“VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

“(By Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell Krum, USNR, 
retired) 

“It’s high time that the Congress of the 
United States swung some of its unlimited 
investigational powers into a genuine and 
straightforward attempt to find out why, Qe- 
splte expenditure of billions of dollars, of 
taxpayers' money, our Nation today faces the 
moat acute housing shortage in history. 

“Since away back in the early days of the 
New Deal, we have had a constant parade of 
so-called ’housing programs.* ranking from 
PWA’s clumsy attempts at slum clearance 
down through our recent ’war housing’ era, 
which actually was the construction of new 
slums for millions of war workers and service 
personnel. 

“A few days ago another ’housing czar’— 
Wilson Wyatt, of Louisville. Ky., was ap¬ 
pointed ’housing expediter’ to succeed John 
B. Blandford, National Housing Administra¬ 
tor. 

“And the first words Wyatt uttered upon 
assuming his new position were: 

“ The present housing shortage is one of 
our gravest national problems. A great 
emergency exists.’ 

“The reaction of most veterans was: ‘Here 
we go again.' 

“There is no doubt that a definite housing 
shortage exists and is nearing the point 
where it is about to become a national scan¬ 
dal. But why. veterans are asking, do we 
have such a shortage In view of all the bil¬ 
lions that have been spent on all the pro¬ 
grams that have been lobbied through Con¬ 
gress? 

*’And particularly when some 4,000,000 
of our citizens are ctlll out of the country. 

“Veterans are fed up with bureaucratic dou¬ 
ble-talk and are slowly and cautiously mus¬ 
tering their strength to do something about 
taking the housing proposition into their own 
hands. And the first thing they intend to 
do is to kick out a lot of bureaucrats who 
used their jobs in war-housing agencies as a 
cause for deferment from the draft through¬ 
out the entire war. 

“Veterans would like to know what was 
back of the effort on the part of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority to foist off on ex- 
service people a lot of second-hand knocked- 
down defense housing imits which had been 
abandoned by war workers in various parts 
of the eoomtry as they. returned to their 
homes. 

“Despite one of the biggest publicity stunts 
in housing history, engineered by a nation¬ 


ally known advertising agency and designed 
to persuade municipalities throughout the 
Nation to take some of the warped, cracked, 
and practically worthless housing junk back 
home for the use of veterans and their 
families, the whole scheme blew up when 
ex-servicemen held their nose at tbc fied* 

“And it is easy to see why, by the FPHA’s 
own estimation of the type of housing they 
Intended to hand returned fighting men as 
set out in the fancy pamphlet gotten out at 
Government expense: 

“ ’Sooner or later, temporary war housing 
units, after they have fulfilled their task 
of housing veterans, will be available for 
ultimate reuse as various types of utility 
buildings * • • barns. Implement sheds, 

poultry houses, repair garages, resort cabins, 
tourist camps, etc.’ 

“In short, all the present housing author¬ 
ity has to offer the men who won World 
War n are abandoned war workers’ dwellings 
potentially fit only for bams, sheds, and poul¬ 
try houses. ' 

“Also the returned veterans would like to 
know why the professional housing ’experts’ 
who are running the show here in Washing¬ 
ton take such terrific exception to any ef¬ 
forts which ex-service men and women are 
expending on trjring to work out their own 
solutions to the housing shortage. 

“One concrete example of this was the 
opposition thrown out by the Defense Homes 
Corporation to the proposal by the American 
Veterans of World n (Amvets) that they be 
permitted as a group, to purchase McLean 
Gardens, a huge Government housing proj¬ 
ect which has been declared surplus and put 
up for public sale. 

“The Amvets, along with members of the 
older veterans’ groups—Amerlcan Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Disabled Amer¬ 
ican Veterans—^were sick and tired of the 
constant run-around they got when they tried 
to find places to live. 

“And so. under the leadership of Raymond 
Sawyer, commander of the local Amvet post, 
the group submitted a bid on the project 
which would provide several hundred homes 
for former fighting men. Of course, they 
didn’t enclose a check for $9,000,000, because 
they didn't have that kind of money. 

“But they did—individually, at least— 
have the right under the OZ bill to obtain a 
loan through the Veterans' Administration 
with which to buy a home. The Defense 
Homes Corporation didn’t like the proposi¬ 
tion and told Amvets so. 

“It is easy to see that war veterans are 
in for the same run-around in the field of 
public housing they are getting in most other 
endeavors and it’s time they did something 
about it. But more important is that Con¬ 
gress dig out all the ugly facts about the 
housing program of the past and then try 
and set up some new scheme that will really 
work—and good." 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OBXO 

IN HZE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it feH to 
my lot today to be the first woman Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress to br oadcast over 
television station W3XWT. This is an 
experiment station conducted by the Al¬ 
len B. Dumont Laboratories. Partici¬ 
pating in the news broadcast with me 
were Jay Owen, a Washington radio¬ 
man. and two men whom we of the Con¬ 


gress know well, Gordon Graham and 
Robert Coar, who are in the House Radio 
Room where we make our transcriptions. 

It was a most interesting experience. 
The studio is in the Harrington Hotel 
building. The lights now being used give 
1,000-foot candlepower. Two hundred 
and thirty 300-watt lights are focused 
on those participating. The heat is ter¬ 
rific, but in possibly 2 months cold light 
will be used. 

Our audiences today were confined to 
a restricted area. Among the viewers 
were members of the Television Institute 
from New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Richmond, Va., attending a limch- 
eon at the Statler. We had word from 
several of the viewers that the broadcast 
came through very clearly. 

I was most interested to be told that it 
is anticipated that within a year or two 
the cameras will be so constructed that 
they will be brought right into offices and 
we will talk directly to our constituents 
from our own desks. In additlop, the ac¬ 
tual happenings on the floor will not be 
beyond the power of these amazing 
cameras. 

I was particularly interested to know 
that both Cleveland and Cincinnati, in 
my home State, have applied for tele¬ 
vision stations. 

Truly, this is a world of miracles in 
which we live. 


What Our Nation Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 

OF 1IIBBZ881PPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Ricord, I include the foUowing edi¬ 
torial appearing in the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News: 

WHAT OUR NATION NBXINi 

Over and above ell things elec the thing 
this Nation seriouely needs Is this: 

A revival of the spirit of hard wurk. the 
will to do, the ambition to achieve, the laud¬ 
able desire to get along in the world. 

We need to reallM that hard work carved 
out of the wUdemess that was this continent 
300 years ago, the greatest, the most pros¬ 
perous, the freest nation on earth. 

We need to learn again to be thrifty. 

We need to learn again to be God-fearing. 

We need to reassemble our scattered fam¬ 
ilies and have again the dally family gather¬ 
ings around the dining-room table. 

We need to recapture the spirit of self- 
reUance which made all great Americans 
great—^In statesmanship, in art, in education. 
In Industry. 

We need to work ever so much harder at 
keeping our families intact Instead of run¬ 
ning them as on a conveyor belt through the 
divorce courts. 

We need to reestablish our Old birth rate 
and raise mlUions of healthy and happy chil¬ 
dren who in this country can have «uoh op¬ 
portunities as no o^er land can offer. 

We need to learn again thp honest policy 
of doing an honest day’s work for a day’s pay; 
to learn again that tc do less is to steal from 
another 
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We need to learn again to have a whole¬ 
some respect for the rights of others, even 
though we dissent from their views. 

We need to learn again—and practice—^the 
Golden Rule. 

We need to develop a wholesome respect 
for the law—all laws. 

We need among the various political units 
of Government our one-time feeling of in¬ 
dependence one of the other. 

We need to resolve to vote regularly—and 
do It. 

We need to resolve to study carefully the 
records of candidates for olfice and vote for 
the better man without regard to mere party 
labels. 

We need to encourage the wise and cour¬ 
ageous and Incorruptible among us to seek 
public office, and to support them while they 
serve. 

We need to scrap our 13-year-old flabby 
notion that we can lean on Washington for 
whatever we need, in States, counties, cities, 
towns, and villages. 

We need to learn again the rugged practice 
of saving each for himself; we need to aban¬ 
don the wastrel’s practice of earn today— 
spend tomorrow—deluded by the extravagant 
idea, so long encouraged In Washington, that 
rich old Uncle Sam will be ready with a bag 
of cash whenever we are In want. 

We need to learn again the sound and 
sensible program for the boys of our grand¬ 
father’s days—that every boy should work 
and earn, and learn the value of a dollar. 

We need to learn again that a dollar must 
wqgls for a year at 5 percent to earn a nickel. 

We need, in short, all of us, to be good 
Americans, and If each of us Is a good and 
Ood-fearing American we shall have a good 
America. 


Governor Tuck’s Inaugural Address 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered by the Honorable William M. 
Tuck, Governor of Virginia, at his inau¬ 
guration in Richmond, Va., on January 
16. 1946: 

Mr. Speaker, members of the general as¬ 
sembly. and fellow citizens of Virginia, today 
brings to a close a memorable administration 
in the history of Virginia governors. I shall 
always remember the occasion 4 years ago, 
when Governor Darden and I were inducted 
into our respective offices. It was a little 
over a month after the treacherous blow at 
Pearl Harbor. We had Just become actively 
involved in the greatest war In hunmn his¬ 
tory. The Japanese were running roughshod 
over the Pacific areas. The Germans and 
the Russians were locked In deadly combat. 
The picture was Indeed a gloomy one when 
Governor Darden entered upon his new du¬ 
ties. It is not necessary for me to remind 
the people of this State how weU and how 
earnestly, and with what statesmanlike abil¬ 
ity, he has discharged those duties. His bril¬ 
liant leadership during those trying times 
will be accorded a prominent place in Vir¬ 
ginia history. It will, for many years, pro¬ 
vide to his successors an inspiration to emu¬ 
late his worthy achievements. As he lays 
down the burden of his official duties today 
the picture Is much brighter than it was 
when he assumed them, but it is still clouded 
with MdJMwi. W«r can now look back 


pride upon a hard-won military victory, 
and with a feeling of immense relief from 
the sickening fear of possible subjugation 
and enslavement at the barbarous hands of 
the Axis dictators. But we would not, if we 
could, forget the sacrifices made by those 
heroic members of our Army and Navy who 
fought BO gallantly in foreign lands in order 
that we at home might still have freedom. 
The thoughts of them will over glow in the 
hearts of the people of a greateful State and 
Nation. 

pboud of veterans 

Virginia is proud of her sons and daughters 
who have returned and are returning from 
the war zones and the fields of battle. She 
mourns for those who perished in the con¬ 
flict and does honor to their sacred memory. 
It is now for us, with the help of Almighty 
God. to see to it that they shall not have 
suffered or died in vain—that nevermore 
will mankind be subjected to a repetition 
of such hardships, slaughter, and suffering, 
as those to which our beloved sons have 
been subjected. And now today, with the 
picture thus changed. I have come again 
to be inaugurated: this time as Governor 
of the Commonwealth. Words cannot ex¬ 
press my gratitude. There is no higher honor. 
I pray that I may prove worthy of it. 

During the gubernatorial campaigns, I 
stated the principles by which I would be 
guided and some of the objects I would try 
to accomplish if elected. These objects I 
was careful to hold within bounds which 
I thought could be attained. To that end 
I now dedicate myself as I enter upon the 
duties of this high office. 

There are many difficult problems which 
call for solution, but I shall deal with only 
a few of them today. My legislative recom¬ 
mendations will be the subject of a message 
which I will communicate to the general 
assembly next Monday. What I say today 
I consider addressed primarily to the peo¬ 
ple of Virginia. 

I wiy now epsak of a matter .which is 
of vital concern to us nil, and that is the 
necessity of Improving and preserving State 
and local self-government. As we all know, 
under our constitutional system we have 
three levels of government; First, the local 
governments, that is, those of the counties, 
cities and towns; second, the State, which 
should be careful not to trespass upon the 
local functions; third, the Federal, which was 
Intended to operate solely in the field of na¬ 
tional affairs, and was so limited, it was 
thought, by the Constitution. 

RIGHTS OF STATES 

Even before the late war, there had de¬ 
veloped a decided movement by the Govern¬ 
ment at Washington to break over the con¬ 
stitutional bounds prescribed for it and take 
on activities which were supposedly reserved 
to the States. This was being done in most 
instances by making grants of money to the 
States to aid in some State function. The 
States were required to match the grant. 
This presented, at first blush, a picture of 
generosity and benevolence, and it was no 
doubt so intended by the Congress. But 
upon analysis it developed that the proposal 
was not that of a gift but for Federal regu¬ 
latory control over certain State governmen¬ 
tal agencies. A Federal bureau was given 
the power to say whether, and, if so, under 
what conditions, the grant would be made 
to a particular State. This bureau invariably 
imposed a condition that the money must 
be spent under its control and supervision, 
and a Federal agent would be sent down 
either to take charge, or from time to time 
to supervise. In this manner began the 
recent movement for the centralization of 
power in Washington. The movement has 
grown by leaps and bounds. There are a 
multitude of bills calling for huge additional 
grants to States now pending in Congress. 
If this policy of expansion of Federftl activi¬ 
ties Into State IMde eenttnues. It will result 


in the virtual abolition of the States. The 
preservation of State sovereignty was the 
chief aim of the founding fathers when they 
established the Constitution of the United 
States. In that instrument it is clear that 
they regarded State independence as a nec¬ 
essary bulwark against the growth toward 
and the ultimate founding of a Federal dic¬ 
tatorship. They knew that dictatorship 
meant the destruction of our personal lib¬ 
erties. These liberties were greatly treasured 
by the fathers because they had lived under 
conditions where they were denied to them, 
and they had fought for them and had 
bought them at great cost. We of this day, 
having enjoyed for more than a century and 
a half these liberties which they achieved 
and handed down to us, have fallen into a 
way of taking them for granted. It is so 
comforting to assure ourselves that nothing 
can happen to them, unless through con¬ 
quest by a foreign foe. 

The fact that in England, South America, 
and in nations all over the world, freedom 
has been otherwise greatly curtailed or com¬ 
pletely destroyed has not aroused u.s from 
our slumber or disturbed our complacent 
dreams of security. Under the emergencies 
of war we have seen the Federal bureaus and 
agencies take complete control of our every¬ 
day affairs, and the affairs of Industry, com¬ 
merce and trade. This was undoubtedly a 
necessary step In the successful prosecution 
of the war, and has been cheerfully accepted 
by the people. But we must be ever con¬ 
scious of the fact that many of them may 
not be discontinued when the proper time 
arrives. Also there have been other regula¬ 
tions of domestic affairs adopted under the 
guise of war measures which had no real pur¬ 
pose of aiding the war effort. I will mention 
but one of them, but it Is illustrative of many 
others. I have in mind the creation of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. It 
has the power to send a Federal agent into 
the States and tell us who we may hire and 
fire in our businesses and industries. Out¬ 
standing political leaders, both Democratic 
and Republican arc now advocating that the 
Congress continue this committee on a 
permanent peacetime basis. One does not 
have to be a constitutional law^’er to perceive 
that this invasion of a private Individual's 
right to select his own employees on the basis 
of efficiency, or for any other reason, is but 
the first step in the complete destruction of 
all his personal liberUes. We may be sure 
that other measures equally ns objectionable 
will follow If Congress yields to the pressure 
groups which are advocating this one. These 
pressure groups, who reside in some of the 
big cities, are very influential for the reason 
that they are supposed to virtually control 
the election results in a half dozen pivotal 
States which have the largest electoral votes. 
Both political parties, therefore, cater to 
these groups of voters chiefly because of their 
ability to influence the election of a Presi¬ 
dent. Thus it is every day becoming more 
clear that the people of Virginia and many 
other States are being constantly threatened 
with the very real danger of having their do¬ 
mestic affairs regulated in accordance with 
the ideas and wishes of these pressure groups. 
Furthermore, it is in these groups of voters 
that many of the Federal grants have their 
origin, the underlying purpose being to regu¬ 
late through Federal agencies various activi¬ 
ties of the governments of those States in 
which such groups have little local influence. 
The proponents of these regulatory measures 
are always careful to clothe them with the 
garments of pious and worthy-sounding pur¬ 
poses. 

EMBARRASSING SITUATION 

When it is proposed to make such a grant 
to the States, the Members of Congress are 
placed in a very embarrassing situation. 
It is very tempting to them to be able to go 
back to their constltutents and tell how they 
secured large sums of money for them out of 
the Federal Treasury. On the other handi 
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If they vote against the grant with such ap¬ 
parently worthy objectives, the Congressmen 
may have a hard time satisfying their con¬ 
stituents that they were Justified In doing so. 

Lot us view the matter, however, from the 
standpoint of the Interest of the Virginia 
taxpeyer. What money does the Federal 
Government possess which It can legitimately 
and properly grant to the States? It has 
none. The United States, by the time the 
war activities have been brought to a close, 
will have liicuriTd an indebtedness of about 
$300,000,000,000, V7c may have a little better 
idea of this stupendous and inconceivable 
sum If we express It as three hundred thou¬ 
sand million dollars. It has been estimated 
that this is more than twice the value of all 
the land and tangible property owned by all 
the persons and corporations in the Unitect 
States. The annual Interest on it alone, at 
2 percent is six billion, or six thousand mil¬ 
lion dollars, rrd. In addition, large Bums must 
bo paid In reduction of the principal. On 
top of this there Is the annual cost of oper¬ 
ating the Federal Government, v/hich, on Its 
present basis, is several times more than It 
was a few years rgj. Dut that Is not all. 
The propram of benefits for the war veterans, 
which they so richly deserve, will cost many 
billions of dullais more in the j^enrs to come. 
So where is the money to come from for these 
grants? F('deri|l revenues are not now meet¬ 
ing current e.openses. Obviously, there is a 
limit to the amount of bonds which can be 
sold. If ihe Federal financial structure is to 
avoid collapse, any money granted to the 
States must be derived from one source and 
one fouroa only—-that is from the taxpayers 
wh(} reside in the Stales. Is it to the interest 
of the Virginia taxpayer that the money he 
is required to ptiv to provide governmental 
services by the State shall be paid by him 
directly in the form of State or local taxation, 
or is it bcttci for him to pay it in the form 
of Federal taxes and have the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment turn it back to the States? The 
answer to thlB question is clear. 

Money paid by the taxpayer to the Fedcrcl 
Government and then returned by It to the 
States IS burdened with the collection and 
handling charges incurred hy that Govern¬ 
ment. It is also burdened with the operating 
costs of the headquarters of the Bureau in 
'Washington which nasscs upon the grant and 
regulates its expenditures. Finally. It Is bur¬ 
dened with the salaries and expenses of the 
Federal agents who £tre sent into the Slates 
to peraoruilly rep.ulatc the State agencies in 
their spending of what is left of the money 
received from the taxpayer. The amount left 
is probably about half. Since the money 
must be spent according to a national pat¬ 
tern prescribed by the Washington bureau. 
It cannot be utilized for such purposes rs 
will best satisfy Virginia’s needs. These 
needs necessarily vary In the several States 
according to varying conditions prevailing In 
them. There can be no coiTect uniform pat¬ 
tern. A grant m;y be medo for a purpose 
Virginians do not want at all, but if it is 
rejected her taxpayers must pay their part 
of the cost Just the same. It may be said 
with truth, therefore, that when Congress 
makes a grant to the States It has the effect 
of almost forcing It on them. The States 
must either accept it and submit to the Fed¬ 
eral regulation of local affairs which such ac¬ 
ceptance entails, or else reject It and place 
their citizens In the position of paying Fed¬ 
eral taxes for grants to other States without 
receiving any corresponding benefit. The 
result is that neav’y all of them are accepted. 
I am convinced that the making of grants 
to the States by Congress should be vigorously 
opposed by all the States, so long as the opera¬ 
tions of the Federal Government necessitate 
incurring an annual deficit. However, If the 
time conies when, consistent with sound 
financial policies, the making of such grants 
can be justified, then no purposes, conditions, 
or restrictions should be attached, but such 
State should be free to spend its share for 


such purposes as its best interests require. 
The grants for highways, except such of them 
as are necessary in our national defense or 
in the exercise of other strictly Federal func¬ 
tion. should be discontinued and the Federal 
tax on gasoline, which is a road-use tax, 
aboll8h*ed and reimposed by the States. The 
same policy should be adopted with respect 
to the cost of operating the unemployment 
compensation commission and the entire 
pay-roll tax retained by the States. 

OfiANT NOT A CUT 

I have discussed this question at length be¬ 
cause I believe it essential to the Independ¬ 
ence and autonomy of the State that the 
people clearly understand that a grant of 
money from Washington is not something for 
nothing, that it is not a gift, but that it must 
be paid for twofold by the Virginia taxpay¬ 
ers, and at the same time we are surren¬ 
dering control of our State governmental 
agoncies to a Pf*deral bureau. 

Yet, despite this obvious truth, there are 
many who advocate the policy of these Fed¬ 
eral gi'JUits to States, They assert that the 
State's and thrir local governments do not 
and cannot provide the governmental serv¬ 
ices required by a progressive citizenry; that 
the peonle in the States will submit to being 
trxed by the Federal Government because the 
levying authority is so far removed and In¬ 
accessible. On the other hand, the people 
will not stand for a tax to raise le^^s money 
to accomplish the same purpose when same 
Is imposed by their board of sup^rv’snrs. or 
their city council, or their State legislature. 
And 1 must admit that In the past there has 
been trulh in this statement. But I believe 
the people of Virginia and ether Stotos now 
realize that It is much better to run their own 
governmental activities and services than to 
have them controlled 'from' Washington. I 
think cur c«tiz'»n8 are becoming wise to the 
fact that every so-called grant to Virginia 
necessarily Involves the payment by the Vir¬ 
ginia taxpayer of more money In Federal 
taxes than the amount of the grant: that it is 
more economical to finance their public serv¬ 
ices throu'xh local and State taxes than 
through Federal. 

There has been considerable agitation In 
some circles for a Federal grant to the States 
to aid In the conduct of their public schools. 
It is claimed the present schools are 

inadequate and the States are not in a finan¬ 
cial position to make them so. The thought 
Is Reductive; it carries with It the something- 
for-notliing Idea. But let us not deceive our¬ 
selves The plan will not only cost the tax¬ 
payers of the Slates more money, but will 
eventually result in the control of their 
schools by a V7ashlngton bureau. Under the 
influence of the pressure groups I have re¬ 
ferred to, the use of the money will. In the 
course of a few years, undoubtedly be re¬ 
stricted to schools conducted according to 
their Ideas and teaching their ideologies. 
The principles of government preached by 
these groups are not in conformity v;lth the 
faiths and traditions of Virginia. The teach¬ 
ing of them here would be highly objection¬ 
able to our people. 

SET-BACK TO EDUCATION 

From the earliest days of the Common- 
tvealth, when Thomas Jefferson was the 
chrmpion of education, the business of edu¬ 
cating its children was recognized as perhaps 
the chief function of the State. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this task was grievously Interrupted 
by the War Between the States and the days 
of the reconstruction which followed. When 
we recall the great dilBcultles encountered 
during that period, the impoverishment of 
our people, mlegovernment at the hands of 
the carpetbaggers, the huge public debt 
which they had fastened upon our parents, 
the scarcity of teachers, and the great number 
of illiterate parents and children following 
the abolition of elavery—^when we consider all 
these nearly ineuperable obetaclee to educa¬ 


tion which confronted our forebears, we must 
bow our heads In tribute to the great $rork 
they did, and the remarkable success which 
they achieved. But In spite of their heroic 
efforts the progress of education did receive a 
severe set-back. 

In recent years, however. Virginia has been 
blessed with prosperity. The incomes of her 
people, as well as her public revenues, have 
steadily increased, and her citizens have 
come to realize that there is no longer any 
reason why she should net go forward 
expanding her educational facilities. We* 
have witnessed among the Virginia people a 
rebirth of enthusiasm for an efficient public- 
school system. We sense a demand that our 
teachers be adequately compensated and 
that their Importance as members of their 
school community be recognized. And the 
teachers have become conscious of the fact 
that they are not merely Instructors, but that 
thev are educating the future citizens of Vir¬ 
ginia, molding their character and habits, 
are, in fact, dedicated to the greatest of «ill 
work—the building of the citizenship of the 
State. This reawakened interest of the 
teachers and the people generally in the Im¬ 
provement of our schools is most gratifying. 
It has been greatly stimulated In recent 
months by Governor Darden's vigorous 
activity and by the public diBCUKSlons con¬ 
ducted throughout the State under the 
auspices of the Dsnny School Commission. 
In my campaign addresses I expressed my 
hearty approval of many of the rocommendn- 
tlons contained in the fine report of this 
commission, and I entertain the hope^that 
luture conditions in the State will enable 
their fulfillment. 

I have spoken to you at length upon the 
question of public support for the Improve¬ 
ment of cur schools, berau.se such support 
is vitally important. If the people want 
better schools they will got them, hut unless 
they do, they will not. Unless the people 
cle'?ire to have the conduct of their schools 
controlled from Washington, which I do not 
believe, they m.ust be willing, through Sta'e 
and local taxation, to provide the iiecc&sary 
money. The general assembly will not and 
should not Impose taxes upon them for a pur¬ 
pose they do not endorse, and If impo.sed they 
would be speedily repealed. In a democracy 
the government springs from the people, and 
no function can be performed sucre.-sfully 
by that government unless It conforms to the 
wishes of the people and has thclr support. 

INCHEASED FUNDS 

Fortunately, the greatly enhanced rev¬ 
enues of the State during the unprecedented 
industrial activities of the war years have en¬ 
abled large increases to be made in State ap¬ 
propriations for school purposes without the 
imposition of additional taxes. The comp¬ 
troller estlmatos that condition will con¬ 
tinue through this biennium. We must bear 
In mind, however, that this raising of school 
standards requires expenditures of a recur¬ 
ring nature, and at least as large in .each of 
the years to come. The maintenance of 
these higher standards will eventually call 
for increases in State, and perhaps local, 
taxation, if and when the revenues derived 
from the present tax structure prove inade¬ 
quate for that purpose. W« cannot expect 
abnormally prosperous conditions to remain 
with us always. I feel sure that the mem¬ 
bers of the General Assembly, as well as the 
public at large, clearly recognize the fact 
that by increasing these recurring* expendi¬ 
tures we are committing the State to higher 
standards for our public schools, and to in¬ 
creases in taxation should same become nec¬ 
essary. I am confident that such commit¬ 
ment meets with the people's hearty ap¬ 
proval, and that they will gladly finance 
their own schools. I also am confident that 
they prefer these schools to be financed 
through State and local revenues rather than 
through the medium of Federal taxation with 
its accompanying outside interference. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

Closely associated with an efficient school 
system is public health. There should be 
competent and adequately staffed health or* 
ganlsatlons available to every county in the 
State, and charged with the duty of frequent 
periodic examinations of every school child. 
Effective means must be provided to rem¬ 
edy. If possible, all physical defects and ill¬ 
nesses revaled or discovered. These organ¬ 
izations should also be required to safe¬ 
guard the health of all other persons in the 
community through the use of modern 
methods for the prevention of disease. For 
Instance, tuberculosis is a contagious afflic¬ 
tion, but our present facilities for the care 
of such sufferers in tuberculosis sanataria 
is conceded to be Inadequate. There is an 
urgent need for an expansion of this service 
in order to arrest the progress of the disease 
in the patient and to prevent its spread 
through contagion. 

Virginia is an agricultural State. We must 
keep it so. The euccessful cultivation of 
crops possibly means more to Virginia than 
any other activity of our people. About one- 
third of our population live and earn all or 
part of their livelihood on the farm. It Is 
an occupation which is conducive to the 
finest type of citizenship. 

We have during the last few years enjoyed 
increased production of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts despite the handicaps of war. Our 
young Virginians must be encouraged to re¬ 
main on the farm, as well as to develop new 
ones. This can be done through the services 
afforded by thf Virginia Department of Agri¬ 
culture. the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
the extension services, and other agencies, 
which have pointed the way to soil conser¬ 
vation and Improvement, better living con¬ 
ditions, and increased earning power. The 
practical and scientific services offered by 
these agencies must be extended: their use 
must be encouraged. 

Our farmers, and their wives and children, 
have struggled long hours in the war to pro¬ 
duce the necessities of life. Our workers in 
Industry have forged the sinews of war. All 
deserve and will have the consideration of 
Virginia to which their efforts entitle them. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Lot me say, In conclusion, that the messege 
which I have sought to bring to the people 
of Virginia is one which I consider of para¬ 
mount importance to their future welfare. 
I ccnccivc it to be my duty, as Governor of 
this great Commonwealth, to do what I can 
to Instill In her citizens a keen and en¬ 
lightened Interest In the affairs cf their gov¬ 
ernment. To this end the problems, dan¬ 
gers, and pitfalls which confront us should 
not be obscured but brought into the open 
for their wise and intelligent consideration. 
Virginia has a fine government, the peer of 
that of any of the States. This is generally 
conceded. But it is not perfect and we 
should not allow ourselves to become too well 
siitisflcd with It. All of us should strive un¬ 
ceasingly to Improve it. I would encourage 
the desire for improvements in schools and 
those other functions of the government 
which serve our needs and improve our citi¬ 
zenship. But I would have this desire 
coupled with the realization that these im¬ 
provements must he paid for through tax¬ 
ation. and with the willingness on the part 
of all of us to pay for them. 

I am particularly anxious that there be 
an acute public consciousness of the danger 
to our State regulation of our home affairs 
by Federal agencies. Z hope that what I 
have said on this subject will be helpful to 
that end. 

It would have been much easier and more 
pleasant, both for you and for me, to have 
ovoided wy reference to the painful subject 
of taxation; to have dwelt upon the 
present prosperoue condition of the 
State’s finances, and to have suggested to 
you that, when conditions become less favor¬ 


able, we have but to turn to Washington 
relief. But taking this easy and pleasant 
course would not have been consistent with 
the duties and responsibilities of a Virginia 
chief executive as I conceive them. The peo¬ 
ple are entitled to know the true facts in¬ 
volved in governmental policies. We are 
now at the crossroads. We must either do 
the Job or the Federal Government will un¬ 
dertake to do so. If, in the light of this 
knowledge, you decide upon a policy differ¬ 
ent from that I have advocated, this is your 
undoubted right and privilege. I do not be¬ 
lieve such of the facts as they exist, and not 
based entirely on wishful thinking. The 
final responsibility for the decision rests with 
you, the people, for this Is your government. 
I very much want your confidence and sup¬ 
port in the efforts of our government. With¬ 
out it I can do nothing. God being willing, 
and with His divine help, we shall not fall 
one another. 


Reemployment of Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANKS. HOOK 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement by the 
American Veterans* Committee: 

This statement is being addressed to Con¬ 
gress by the American Yeternns’ Committee, 
which speaks for thousands of veterans of 
World War II. 

Next to housing, the principal problem fac¬ 
ing veterans in their return to civilian life 
is that of obtaining suitable employment. 
Congress recognized this problem and di¬ 
rected, In title IV of the Servicemen’s Re¬ 
adjustment Act of 1944, that effective Job 
placement and counseling services be pro¬ 
vided by the United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice so as to give veterans the maximum of 
Job opportunities In the field of gainful 
employment. 

Several months ago, Congress took action 
to dismember and return the United States 
Employment Service to the States. This ac¬ 
tion was in the form of a rider to an ap¬ 
propriation rescission bill. President Tru¬ 
man vetoed this bill because “these prob¬ 
lems and responsibilities (of providing an 
effective Job counseling and placement serv¬ 
ice to veterans) cannot, In a period when 
millions of veterans and other workers are 
moving acroes State lines, he met adequately 
through 61 separate and Independent public 
employment service systems linked only by 
the neoessarUy remote and indirect Infiuonco 
of a Federal agency financing the Slate sys¬ 
tems through grants in aid.” 

A bill, H. R. 4437, has been Introduced into 
the House of Representatives which embodies 
the substance of the President’s proposal for 
delaying the return of the United States 
Employment Service to the States until June 
30, 1947, and then returning it under stand¬ 
ards and conditions which v;ill guarantee 
that Congress' pledge to veterans can be ef¬ 
fectively carried out. In hearings before the 
Labor Committee of the House of Represent¬ 
atives on this bUl. the Administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Director of the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service have testified that the dismem¬ 
berment and return of the United States 
Employment Service to the States at this 
time would disrupt the operations of that 
agency and prevent the carrying out of Con¬ 
gress' mandate to provide an effective Job 
placement and counseling service to veterans. 


There are approximately a million Rcrvlce- 
men per month nov/ returning to civilian life 
who require such service. 

The reasons the return of the United States 
Employment Service to the States at this 
time would endanger this essential service 
to veterans are obvious. The services would 
be placed under new management and there 
would be the inevitable adjustment period; 
there would be a major turn-over of person¬ 
nel and an impairment of the services while 
new personnel was being recruited and 
trained; the effectiveness of the personnel 
that remained would be undermined by the 
uncertainties that would surround the ques¬ 
tion of their retaining their jobs; and finally, 
by attacking the national reemployment 
problem cn the limited basis of State bound¬ 
aries, the veterans would be denied those 
employment opportunities which lie beyond 
the boundaries of the State in which he 
resides. 

If Congress should in effect override the 
veto cf the PrefJident, and In the face of the 
testimony stated above, return the United 
States Employment Service to the States, it 
would be violating Its pledge to the veterans 
whereby they v;cre to be guaranteed effective 
assistance in obtaining suitable employment. 
Congress will be playing politics with the 
veterans* welfare. 

We are familiar with the groups which 
are pressuring Congress for the Immediate 
return of the United States Employment 
Ssrvice to the States, and with the Interests 
which motivate them. We understand that 
there are State political machines which arc 
de.«^lrous of obtaining the patronage which 
might be derived from employment-service 
Jobs if the United States Employment Sarvlce 
were returned to the States. We can under¬ 
stand their Interest in obtaining control of 
such jobs, particularly with the 1948 con¬ 
gressional elections in the efilng. We do not 
believe, however, that this constitutes Justi¬ 
fication for impairing a vital service to re¬ 
turning veterans. 

We also understand that the State Un¬ 
employment Compensation Commissioners 
have maintained a lobby in Washington to 
pressure Congress into returning the United 
Stales Employment Service to the States im¬ 
mediately—a lobby which Is being financed 
Indirectly by the Federal Treasury. The 
State Unemployment Compensation Com¬ 
missioners ore motivated by an understand¬ 
able, but not commendable, bureaucratic in¬ 
terest In expanding the scope of their au¬ 
thority and enhancing the prestige of their 
Jobs. Wo do not believe that the bureau¬ 
cratic interests of these State officials con¬ 
stitute an adequate Justification for disrupt¬ 
ing an essential service to returning veterans. 

The State unemployment compensation 
officials are working in conjunction with cer¬ 
tain employer groups which desire the imme¬ 
diate return of the employment service to 
the States because they see in a successful, 
federally operated USES a persuasive argu¬ 
ment for the federalization of the unemploy¬ 
ment compensation system. It is not that 
these employer groups deny the economies to 
be derived from integrating the administra¬ 
tion of the unemployment-compensation 
system with the old-age and survjvors’ In¬ 
surance program—both of which now dupli¬ 
cate uhe other’r colJecvion and processing of 
wage records and taxes—but that they fear 
the Federal Government would scrap the ex¬ 
perience-rating provisions of State laws by 
which they have thus far been able to obtain 
tax abatement totaling W’cll in excess of a 
billion and a quarter dollars. The question 
of federalizing the unemployment-compen¬ 
sation program is in no way related to the 
continued Federal operation of the USES 
during the reemployment emergency, and we 
do not regard it as any Justification for the 
destruction of the Job placement and coun¬ 
seling service which Congress has promised 
the veteran and on which the returning serv¬ 
iceman depends. 
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If and when the USES is returned to the 
States after June 30. 1947. when the peak 
load of adjusting returning servicemen to 
civilian employment will presumably have 
passed, it should be done under the condi¬ 
tions and standards proposed by the Presi¬ 
dent so that the veteran, whose employment 
problems will continue beyond that date and 
indefinitely into the future, will be assured 
of effective assistance. Under the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. which would have 
governed the return of the USES to the States 
had not the President vetoed the action of 
Congress, standards of operation were set 
forth with which the States had to comply 
as a condition for receiving Federal funds 
for administration. Should the States fall 
to provide the quality of service required to 
meet these standards however, the Federal 
Government would be confronted with the 
undesirable alternatives of sanctioning such 
substandard services to veterans, or of cut¬ 
ting off administrative funds and denying 
all liervices to veterans and other Job seekers. 
This impossible situation can be avoided by 
adoption of the President’s proposal whereby 
the Secretary of Labor would be empowered 
by Congress to operate an emplojrment serv¬ 
ice in any State which failed to provide an 
adequate service in accordance with the 
standards set forth in the legislation. 

We understand that the President's pro¬ 
posal with respect to the above-mentioned 
standards, including authorization of Fed¬ 
eral operation where necessary to enforce 
those standards, is embodied in H. R. 4437. 
On behalf of the veterans of World War II 
who are members of the American Veterans’ 
Committee, we tirge Congress not to default 
on the promises nmde to veterans in the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1044, but 
to enact this legislation as recommended by 
the President. 


Memorial Plaque to Merchant Seamen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in ac¬ 
cordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which was granted. I am insert¬ 
ing the following remarks which I made 
on Saturday. January 26. 1946, when a 
memorial plaque was dedicated, in the 
new Philadelphia, Pa., headquarters of 
the National Maritime Union, to mer¬ 
chant seamen from the Philadelphia 
area who gave their lives during the last 
World War: 

Today in the city of Philadelphia a me¬ 
morial plaque was dedicated to the more 
than 600 heroic merchant seamen from this 
area who valiantly gave their lives in the 
struggle against world fascism. 

It is fitting and proper that this plaque 
was dedicated in the new and modem Phil¬ 
adelphia headquarters of the National Mari¬ 
time Union, the largest maritime union In 
America. 

It is fitting also that hundreds of non- 
scafarlng citizens from Philadelphia and the 
neighboring sovereign State of New Jersey 
should Join wi1;h the seamen today in. paying 
tribute to the memory of their fallen ship¬ 
mates. 

We can aU subscribe with heartfelt deter¬ 
mination to the legend inscribed on the 
plaque, which avows: 

“We will continue your struggle. 

“We will never re.st until the cause for 
which you died has- triumphed. 


“We will go forward In your hallowed 
spirit—^the spii'lt of freemen who never have 
and never wiU bend the knee to Fascist 
slavery.'* 

I want to pay personal tribute to the vet¬ 
erans of the convoys represented by the 
National Maritime Union. I recall that our 
late departed Commander in Chief. Ffanklln 
Delano Roosevelt, often gave high praise to 
the men who braved the dangers of the 
seven seas to help crown our efforts with 
victory. The pledge not to strike, which the 
seamen gave to President Roosevelt and to 
the Nation, was not once violated throughout 
the war. Moreover, not a single ship under 
contract to the NMU was held up for even a 
minute ecause of any labor dispute. I re¬ 
call also that the Kilgore subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee singled 
out this patriotic organization for signal 
commendation. In its report on war mobili¬ 
zation, that Senate committee stated, in part: 

“American seamen are heroes. Thousands 
have died under bombardment and torpedo 
attack. They and their organizations, par¬ 
ticularly the National Maritime Union, have 
acquitted themselves with honor. The appre¬ 
ciation of the American people is theirs." 

From my association with the members of 
the National Maritime Union, I know that 
in war and in peace these heroes in dungarees 
carry their hatred of fascism like a badge of 
honor. Tliat hatred of tyranny, oppression, 
and exploitation was the white-hot flame 
which 10 years ago welded seamen of nil 
races, creeds, and colors Into unbreakable 
unity in the National Maritime Union. 

That hatred and that unity has paid divi¬ 
dends in advancing the cause of democracy 
here at home and abroad. In promoting racial 
harmony, and in improving the unspeakable 
living and working conditions which for too 
long had been shasnefully imposed upon 
American seamen. 

I see in this splendid new three-story 
building being dedicated here today a noble 
symbol of the gi'owth and strength of the 
National Maritime Union and its democratic 
principles, and a living monument to the 
heroic dead we arc gathered here to honor. 

In the critical period we are now passing 
through, the gains which the seamen have 
achieved at bitter cost must not be cast by 
the wayside. Their contribution to our com¬ 
mon welfare and their sacrifice In the strug¬ 
gle against our common enemy must be 
forever remembered by a grateful Nation. 
If necessary, the shipowners should be re¬ 
minded by the people that the seamen de¬ 
serve wages and working conditions that are 
comparable to what American workers ashore 
are receiving. That is the least that we can 
do for the men of the merchant marine. For 
myself, I shall continue to support all legis¬ 
lation in Congress that will extend to seamen 
the protection and benefits already assured 
other workers, such as unemployment insur¬ 
ance and minimum wage standards. These 
are the wa 3 rs in which we can. together, pay 
proper homage to the men whose names are 
listed on this plaque and to the nearly 6,000 
others who died while delivering the goods. 


Occupation Troi^s in the Pkilippinei 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF NEW Tonk 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRISENTATIVSS 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ric- 
oan 1 include a letter received from a 
boy in the Philipj^nes, as follows: 

There are one quarter of a million Atfierl- 
can soldiers in the Philippines today. MHiy? 


We ask the War Department, we ask Con¬ 
gress. we ask you, 

Ttx 0 Philippines are a friendly. Allied 
country that we helped liberate a few short 
months ago. In another few months the 
Philippines will be granted their inde¬ 
pendence. Tet Uie War Department keeps 
a quarter miUion occupation troops hero, 
under the cover of such vague phrases as 
''Hostile countries'* and “Commitments.** 

We ask what is hostile about the Philip¬ 
pines. and we ask what are these commit¬ 
ments? Are they oammltments to protect 
the vested interests which wish to continue, 
their exploitation of the Filipino people? 

We are not satisfied with the present twice- 
slowed rate of redeplojrment of troops from 
the Philippines. We think that the present 
stand of the War Department is a step 
toward the establishment of military fascism, 
both at home and abroad. We have accom¬ 
plished little if we defeat fascism in enemy 
lands and cannot retiuii home because our 
own military Fascists decree that we must 
occupy a friendly country. 

If there’s an answer to the question of why 
we are being kept here, we have not heard it. 
If there is an explanation, it has not been 
given. It's up to Congress to do something, 
before we cease to have a government by the 
people and wake up to find that we have a 
government by the military. 


Pacific Coast Management Favors Higher 
Wage Minimmns 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH DE UCY 

OF WA8HINOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me. I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the results of a 
Nation-wide poll, taken by Modern In¬ 
dustry, one of the Nation's leading in¬ 
dustrial and management publications, 
on the question of increasing minimum 
wages. 

In the November 1945 issue of this 
magazine, I had the extreme privilege of 
participating In a **debate in print," urg¬ 
ing upon industry the necessity of ad¬ 
vancing minimum wages by legislation 
to 65 cents immediately, 70 cents after a 
year, and 75 cents after 2 years. Dean 
Nell Carothers, of the School of Business 
Administration of Lehigh University, 
took the opposite view. 

Our coiiliictlng opinions were circu¬ 
lated by the magazine to 50,000 man* ge- 
ment readers of the magazine. They 
were then polled to discover their views 
on this vital subject. 

I am proud to say that the leaders of 
management and Industry in my own 
great section of the countiy, the Pacific 
coast, overwhelmingly decided that this 
Congress should enact into law higher 
minimum wages such as I have described. 
The welfare of the Nation’s business— 
the opening of vast new internal markets 
through increased purchasing power- 
appealed to these fo^ard-looking indus¬ 
trialists from along the shores of the 
great Pacific. 

The national results of the poU showed 
that 44.7 percent of all business execu¬ 
tives who were peeled favored the higher 
minimums. That is a sizable showing 
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when we recognize that these men speak 
for business. Historically, business has 
always approached the question of in¬ 
creased purchasing power, of full pro¬ 
duction. and of full employment with 
something less than caution. Every for¬ 
ward-looking step, even though it is 
taken in the eventual interest of business 
Itself, has been opposed by a majority of 
big industrialists. 

Whether my article in Modem Indus¬ 
try influenced their views I cannot say, 
but I am deeply gratifled that the busi¬ 
nessmen in my own section so clearly 
Identify tlie Nation’s welfare with their 
own. 1 have often thought that many 
businessmen throughout the country 
could learn much from the business 
leaders of my own section. I am only 
the more convinced of my view by the 
result of this poll. 

It would hardly be fair, however, to 
say that I was less than gratifled with the 
results generally throughout the Nation, 
in view of the high percentage of busi¬ 
nessmen who recognize the justice of 
higher minimum wages. 

I am particularly impressed by the fact 
that slightly more than a third of busi¬ 
ness executives in the South are for 
higher minimum wages. I can only con¬ 
clude that an overwhelming majority all 
over the Nation wants Congress to raise 
the wage floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to include 
with these remarks the letter from Mod¬ 
em Industry, revealing the results of this 
Important poll. The letter follows: 

Modern Industry, 

JNnw York, N, Y., January 9,1946. 
The Honorable Hugh De Lacy, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

SOUTH, 33.3 PERCENT FOR*, PACIFIC COAST-MOUN¬ 
TAIN, 66.2 PERCENT FOR 

Dear Sir: The above two Agures represent 
the maximum spread in industrial opinion 
on the question “Should Congress Boost Mini¬ 
mum Wages," as indicated by Modem Indus¬ 
try's poll of its readers on this issue. Mid¬ 
west and mid-Atlantic industrial voters are 
almost evenly divided. Nation-wide results 
show 55.3 percent against, and 44.7 percent 
for the proposition. 

In forwarding these results to you. Modern 
Industry takes no editorial position. We con¬ 
duct our monthly polls of industrial opinion 
after we present both sides of controversial 
issues to our 50,000 management readers in 
the manufacturing industries responsible for 
80 percent of all United States manufactur¬ 
ing production. Through our debates, we are 
constantly /eminded that there is no such 
thing as a unanimous industrial point of 
view. Like the rest of American life, seg¬ 
ments of Industry both favor and oppose 
most Issues before Congress today. 

Certainly the results of the minimum-wage 
poll indicate no unanimity of industrial 
opinion. They represent a very close division, 
thereby further disproving the dangerous 
notion that “oil industry thinks alike." 

Congressman Hugh Dx Lacy rjrgued "yes" 
and Neil Carothers, dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Lehigh University, 
asserted the negative on the minimum wage 
question in our November issue. Below are 
aeotion by section results: 


Yes No 

New England_ 41.6 66.5 

Mid-Atlantic. 48.9 61.1 

North Central. 42.3 67.7 

South_ 83.3 68.7 

Midwest. 48.9 61.1 

Mountalu-Pacilic Coast_ 66.2 48.8 

National. 44.7 65.3 


If you would like the complete text of the 
minimum wage debate, please let me know. 
1 should be very pleased to have your com¬ 
ments on the current minimum wage subject. 
Cordially yours, 

Eldbidoe Haynes. Publisher. 


Larcade Committee Wins Praise 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Honolulu Advertiser of Jan¬ 
uary 23, 1946: 

THE PRESIDENT ENDORSES STATEHOOD FOB HAWAII 

At long last a Chief Executive of the Nation 
has examined the qualifications of the people 
of Hawaii and declared himself for statehood. 
On Monday President Truman, addressing 
th<.. people of America, said that both the 
United States Senate and House should 
".promptly accede to the wishes of the people 
of Hawaii that the Territory be admitted to 
statehood in our union." This was a punch 
line to the findings of the five-man House 
subcommittee "for immediate statehood" 
after 2 weeks of painstaking probing into the 
evidence. 

Now the last word remains for utterance 
from the Halls of Congress. Ono-flfth of the 
House Committee on Territories i^ commit¬ 
ted unequlvocaUy to immediate statehood for 
Hawaii. If they can convince their contem¬ 
poraries on the committee, then the House 
and the Senate, then statehood will be a 
reality. 

The Delegate from Hawaii is charged with 
keeping the iron hot. The first two blows 
forging the actual sword of statehood have 
been struck. By diligent and unceasing ap¬ 
plication. Hawaii's present sole Representa¬ 
tive in Congress can. and will, see through 
the shaping of the forty-ninth State. 

The contrast between the 1937 congres¬ 
sional committee investigating the merits of 
statehood for Hawaii and the work of the 
1946 group, from the standpoint of hard¬ 
hitting, aggressive, and effective work, needs 
no comment. 

That they meant business was shown on 
the first morning of their awakening under 
an Hawaiian sun. Their chairman, Henry L. 
Larcade, a Louisiana Democrat, went to great 
pains to make plain that the committee "wore 
no man’s collar” and would not brook any at¬ 
tempts to have its probe into all phases of 
the question stlfied in the slightest degree. 
At each hearing throughout the islands his 
introductory remarks were to the effect that 
the committee was here to listen, learn, and 
ask questions. To that end he issued the 
broadest of Invitations to everyone to be 
heard so long as their remarks were relevant. 

There can be no Justification of remarks 
on any basis that the testimony presented to 
the committee by over 100 independent wit¬ 
nesses was "directed.” The Hawaii Equal 
Rights Commission, charged by Territorial 
law with keeping alive Hawaii's fight against 
discriminatory national legislation, was the 
logical body to present a united front of pro¬ 
ponent testimony. Under Judge A. O. M. 
Robertson the commission performed an ex¬ 
cellent Job, complete In variety of funda¬ 
mental facts and competent in refuting cer¬ 
tain loose and unfounded remarks of op¬ 
ponent testimony. 

It was unfortunate that opposing testi¬ 
mony was not better documented and more 


forcefully delivered. The underground of 
opposition to statehood confined Itself to 
whispering and failed to make its points. 
A study of the statements made and the 
briefs filed show a lack of understanding of 
the problems as it is revealed In the harsh 
daylight of the postwar year of 1946. 

By personal declaration, committee mem¬ 
bers revealed that they were disappointed in 
the lack of opposition testimony. They 
would have much preferred an equal number 
of no exponents so that they might have 
gone deeper into the allegations of the loyal 
opposition. But the preponderance of "yes" 
testimony caused them to believe that the 
people of the Terrltoiy, in a vast majority, 
want statehood, and they so recommended. 

To the committee, which exhibited a self¬ 
less and hard-working desire to clear the air 
once and for all, the people of Hawaii are 
most grateful. To the President, who fur¬ 
ther clarified the issue, goes the same aloha. 

Compensation and Pension Payments to 
Disabled Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAY LcFEVRE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark.s in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include a letter 
recently received from Mr. Edward P. 
Hzonca, commander, Disabled American 
Veterans, Hugh Smith Thompson 3d 
Chapter 17, United States Veterans* Hos¬ 
pital, Castle Point. N. Y.: 

Disabied American Veterans, 

Hugh Smith Thompson 3d Chapter 17. 

Castle Point, N. Y.. January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Jay LePevre, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: Wo call your at¬ 
tention to a distinct inequality and gross 
discrimination in the payment of compen¬ 
sation and pension to a service-connected 
single disabled veteran of both World War I 
and II who are at the present time hospital¬ 
ized for the treatment of their disabilities. 

A Bsrvlce-connected single disabled veteran 
without dependents who enters a hospital 
for treatment of any kind and is rated per¬ 
manent total receives an award of $115 per 
month. However, under the present law 
there is deducted the sum of $95 per month 
from his monthly check while he is hos¬ 
pitalized. In other words, he is forced to 
pay his own way for his sustenance in a 
Government hospital while he Is permanently 
and totally disabled and undergoing treat¬ 
ment for his service-connected disability. 
Prior to the enactment of the Economy Act 
of 1933 these men received full benefits while 
hospitalized. 

Many single disabled veterans, particularly 
those with tuberculosis, which requires an 
extremely long period of hospitalization, 
leave Government hospitals before maximum 
treatment is reached in order to secure full 
benefits due them, us they have obligations 
contracted prior to their hospitalization, 
such as insurance and family obligations, 
which the Veterans’ Administration does not 
recognize as dependency. A veteran who 
leaves a hospital in this manner not only 
Jeopardizes his own health but is a menace 
to the public in general. 

Returning disabled veterans are very much 
disillusioned to find that their benefits ore 
reduced to $20 a mouth during periods of 
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hospitfaizatlon for service-incurred dlsabUl- 
tieip while in the service of their respective 
branches of the armed forces they had been 
receiving a minimum amotint of $50 per 
month. 

H. R. 536 is a bill which wlU correct the 
Injustices outlined above, but for some rea¬ 
son the Veterans’ Committee of the House of 
Representatives has not seen fit to act on 
this particular biU. We appeal and urge 
upon you to take some definite action in 
securing a favorable report and enactment 
of this bill, or a similar one. into law in order 
to eliminate existing discrimination and 
hardships. No longer are expressions of 
S3nnpathy of any value to the disabled vet¬ 
eran—a greater effort must be put forth on 
the part of Congress. 

Respectfully yours. 

Xdwabd F. Rzonca. 

Commander. 


Floor Price lor Tobacco 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK L CHELF 

of KXNTnCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. CHELP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following resolutions 
memorialising Congress: 

Senate resolution memorializing Congress to 
establish a floor price for tobacco 

Whereas a celling price has been estab¬ 
lished. above which tobacco cannot be sold; 
and 

Whereas tobacco Is one of the chief sources 
of income for the farmers of Kentucky: and 

Whereas the Sfelling price of tobacco is 
dropping far below the ceiling price, thereby 
diminishing the faimers* ability to purchase 
the equipment needed for the operation of 
the farm, at the present high prices of equip¬ 
ment which wil be even higher when labor’s 
demand for higher wages is granted; and 

Whereas the farmers are powerless to de« 
mand adequate prices for their tobacco: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
eembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

1. It is respectfully urged that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States establish a floor 
price not more than 4 cents below the ceiling 
price. 

2. It is further urged that the Congress 
strive through scientific research, to find 
more uses of tobacco such as fertiliser in¬ 
gredient, insect control, etc., which may re¬ 
sult in such demand for tobacco that the 
farmers can expect a good price for their 
product at any time. 

Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Clerk of the 
United States Senate, Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to all 
Kentucky Uembers of House and Senate, 
Washington. D. C. 

Attest: 

EiisaaoN Biauchamp. 

Chief Clerk of Senate, 

Resolution memorializing Congress 

Be it resolved by the Senate of Kentucky: 
It is respectfully requested and urged that 
the Congrtaa of the United States pass an 
act ordering the War and Navy Departments 
to pay terminal leave to all enlisted person¬ 
nel who are now or have been or shall be in 
this War, and who are now serving, have 
sei'ved, or will serve in the Army, Navy, Ma¬ 


rine Corps, or Uhtted States Coast Guard: 
and to pay this in the same manner and on 
the same basis as terminal leave is now paid 
to an olfioer: Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Allen W. Baekuet, 
United States Senator frc»n Kentucky, the 
Honorable W. A. Btamvhl, United States Sen¬ 
ator from Kentucky: the Honorable Frank 
Ikblxe Obblf, the H on o r able Noels J. Qebq- 
ORT. the Honorable Sails C. Clementb, the 
Honorable Bkmbt O'Neal, the Honorable 
Brent Spence, the Honorable VUtoxL Chap¬ 
man. the Honorable A. J. Mat. the Honorable 
Jos B. Bates, and the Honorable John M. 
Robsxon. Representatives from Kentucky. 


Problems Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON.JAYUFEVRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF RB’RBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I include a letter 
recently received from my constituent, 
Mr. E. h. Johnson, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. y.: 

PouoRicsEPsns, N. T., January 17, 194S. 
The Honorable Jay LeFevre, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mi. LRFevbe; X want to compliment 
you for the forthright statement appearing 
in the January 14 issue of the X>ough- 
keepsie New Yorker. It happens I was about 
to write you and our Senators in line with 
the President's recommendation in his re¬ 
cent radio address: so. X take advantage of 
this opportunity to express my views. 

Frankly, It is easy enough to criticize pro¬ 
posed If^slation taking a stand for or 
against, but it is rather difficult for the 
average layman to give reasons for his or 
her viewpoint, let alone to make counter 
suggestions. TO my mind the present ses¬ 
sion of Congress will be one of the most Im¬ 
portant in the history of our country, and 
therefore, we need more level-headed men, 
like yourself, in Washington who will think 
things thi'ough and ap^y sound reosonlDg 
In reaching decisions. Many a man seems 
to lose bis sense of perspective when he 
gets involved In politics, apparently for¬ 
getting his backgroimd of experiefice and 
the problems he faced either in business or 
professional life. 

1. Obviously the most impcxrtant problem is 
how to stop the current epidemic of dis¬ 
putes between labor and management. I 
am inclined to agree that we have had too 
much legislation or regulation on this ques¬ 
tion which has help^ to Increase rather 
than to eliminate controversy. In fact, pres¬ 
ent regulations foster labor unrest. The 
labor laws today are absolutely unilateral 
and contrary to our supposed established 
policy of equal rights for all. Would it not 
be a good idea for Congress to appoint a 
commission to study existing legislation with 
a view to eliminating that which is \mneces- 
sary and correcting Inequalities? What we 
need is less regulation—more statesmanshh); 
less strikes—more production; less Interfer¬ 
ence by central government—more emphstls 
on State and local government. Judg^Lng 
from the strike hysteria prevalent today. 
It would seem that we have a flIUt oolumn 
at work using the labor organliatlonB and 
leadeis as pawns to stir up strike. It might 


be a good Idea to thoroughly Investigate some 
of this aetivlty. 

2. Full employment biU; My attitude on 
this it that you cannot legislate healthy em¬ 
ployment and maintain a halanced Budget* 
Throw off many of the shackles on industry 
and watch employment take care of Itself. 
This country was developed by free 'industry 
and has maintained for our oltisens a con¬ 
sistently higher standard of living than any¬ 
where else In the world. We dont want to 
emulate foreign **iBms" and regulations that 
will not only lower our standards hut stifle 
incentive, which would be a calamity, indeed. 
What has happened to old-fashioned patriot¬ 
ism, love of country, Individual pride, etc.? 
1 hope that our soldiers and sailors will have 
had enough of foreign lands, and when they 
return, will make known in no uncertain 
terms that our old-fashioned principles of 
democracy and freedom are all right and 
should not be ^xanged. 

3. Minimum wages: You may be able to 
establish a minimum scale for each type of 
Industry, but it is doubtful that one flat 
minimum rate for all Industry will be prac¬ 
tical. This subject requires considerable 
study before enacting legislation. 

4. Atomic energy: X recommend that we 
keep our secret developments until such time 
as all other countries have demonsti*ated be¬ 
yond any reasonable doubt that they intend 
to abide by the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the United Nations Organization. In other 
word^, use our knowledge for trading, which 
in the last analysis will be for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

5. Social-security expansion: In my opin¬ 
ion, this is no tim$ for expansion. Rather 
we should consider and correct what has been 
developed up to now. For example, unem¬ 
ployment insurance has become a huge vaca¬ 
tion fimd and measures must be taken to 
correct this evil. Unemployment insurance 
was Intended to take care of those unfortu¬ 
nate individuals who could not secure work 
of sny kind. Mow we have the paradox of 
many Jobs available and plenty of workers 
without Jobs but no vacation. 

6. Foreign loans; Our system of free indus¬ 
try has always been successful and produced 
enormous wealth. This same system pro¬ 
duced more war materials than England. 
Russia, France, and China combined. It met 
and passed the prodiiction capacity of Ger¬ 
many, which had 10 years* accumulation. 
Now other countries whose systems of gov¬ 
ernment and economics, we are told, are bet¬ 
ter than ours want to borrow from us. I 
think we should do a great deal of trading 
befOTe we lend our hard-earned money, vix. 

(a) Borne provision must be made to reim¬ 
burse us for did loans; without interest, if 
necessary. 

(b) We should receive concessions includ¬ 
ing strategic military bases in different paits 
of the world. 

fo) Assurance that no borrowing country 
will attempt to Influence our people in any 
other economic philosophy, instead, we 
should prevail on them to establish democ¬ 
racies patterned after our own. Make them 
adopt the Bill of Rights and our own Con¬ 
stitution and you will come close to having 
a real United Nations. 

(d) We should be given an equal oppor¬ 
tunity with other nations for world trade. 

7. Housing: This matter should definitely 
be taken out of the hands of Federal agen¬ 
cies. Give private firms the Incentive and 
you will be surprised how quickly homes will 
he built throu^out the land. American in¬ 
genuity, initiative, and enterprise have never 
failed yet when there is promise of fair profit 
without throttling regulations and Govern¬ 
ment bungling. 

$. Fair-employment practices: No Federal 
legislation is needed on this question now. 
filmply watch New York State for a year or 
two and then act accordingly. 
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0. Budget; Obviously this should be bal¬ 
anced without delay. We cannot continue 
our present course of spendthrift policy with¬ 
out meeting the same fate as other nations 
now practically bankrupt. 

In closing I should like to point out that 
continued Government paternalism will only 
lead to ruin. We cannot afford to favor se¬ 
lected groups but should keep in mind that 
America lived in its early days of struggle 
for national existence because it was united. 
We need this unity now. This can be brought 
about through faith in God. ourselves, and 
in American institutions for the perpetuation 
of democracy and freedom for which many 
of our young men have recently sacrificed 
their lives and countless others maimed for 
life. 

Yours very truly. 

E. L. Johnson. 


Philippine Churches and Collaboration¬ 
ists—Unequal Distribution of War 
Damages—Possibility of Filipino-Japa- 
nese Collaborationists Receiving War 
Damage Compensation From the 
United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

OF CAUPORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include a timely and illuminating 
article on war-damage compensation to 
those in the Philippines who suffered 
during the war. 

The article appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post and is by Mr. Vincente Villa- 
min, Filipino lawyer and economist, of 
California. 

Senate bill 1610 was passed by the Sen¬ 
ate nearly 2 months ago. It is now in the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs. 
The Filipinos have been urging action on 
the bill. They want to start the rehabili¬ 
tation and reconstruction of their coun¬ 
try. Their appeals should be heeded. 

The article follows: 

Philippine Ftjtohe 
(By Vicente Villamln) 

CHURCHES and COLLABORATIONISTS 

The United States Senate has passed a bill 
(S. 1610) appropriating a total equivalent 
cf $480,000,000 to pay an estimated com- 
penrable war damages of about $650,000,000 
In the Philippines. The difference will be 
met by what might be obtained from Japan 
as reparations. In this connection, it may 
be stated that the Philippines as a com¬ 
batant country is entitled to reparations 
from the enemy, the bill notwithstanding. 

The appropriation is an act of grace on 
the part of the American Government and 
is in recognition of the cooperation of the. 
Filipinos in the war and also in aid to the 
maintenance of their national independence, 
which is scheduled for July 4, 1946. 

The bill will help the Philippines im¬ 
mensely. but at the same time it will (a) 
work an injustice to the churches and other 
religious organizations and (b) it will en¬ 
able those FUipinos who collaborated with 


the Japanese to receive war damage compen¬ 
sation. 

The losses of all religious organizations 
(excluding schools, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions) amounts to about 
$100,000,000. The bill limits their compen¬ 
sation to a total of $5,000,000. or 6 percent 
of the total loss, while other private prop¬ 
erties will be paid 76 percent. 

Approximately 86 percent of the religious 
property losses are Catholic and the rest are 
Protestant. There is one small synagogue. 
As an example, if that synagogue were valued 
at $50,000 it would be paid 5 percent of it. 
or $2,600; but if it had been a nonreligious 
property it would be paid 76 percent of it, 
or $37,600. 

As a result of this inequality, the following 
comparisons may be cited, based on figures 
given by the War Damage Corporation, an 
RPC subsidiary. A mineral oil company, 
with damages of only $7,600,000, stands ^o 
receive more compensation than all churches 
and other religious organizations. The same 
thing would be tiue of a coconut oil company 
and a telephone company; two gold-mining 
firms would each receive twice as much, and 
an electric power company three times as 
much. These examples show that the spirit¬ 
ual rehabilitation of the Philippines does not 
receive equal encouragement under the bill 
as the material reconstruction. 

This subject was never discussed at the 
Senate committee hearings nor on the Sen¬ 
ate floor when the bill was passed. However, 
it is on record that in a letter dated June 25 
last, the War Damage Corporation recom¬ 
mended to the committee that public prop¬ 
erty as well as “property owned by religious 
organizations • • • receive as favorable 

consideration as property in private owner- 
fhip,” The recommendation as to public 
property is carried out in the bill, but not 
so as to religious property. 

It is, therefore, urged that religious prop¬ 
erties be placed in the same category as other 
private properties and compensated equally. 
If an Increase in the appropriation is re¬ 
quired, it would only be just that this be 
done. The determination of what claims to 
allow or not is left with the War Damage 
Commission, which the bill creates. 

As to the collaborationists, the bill pro¬ 
vides that no pajrmcnt shall be made to “any 
pmon who, by civil or military court having 
jimEdictlon, has been found guilty of col¬ 
laborating with the enemy or of any act 
Involving disloyalty to the United States or 
the Philippines Commonwealth.” 

This provision is liable to be rendered in¬ 
effectual. If, for Instance, the President of 
the Philippines, after independence, should 
proclaim a general amneoty, then most of 
the 1,400 Filipinos now awaiting trial as col¬ 
laborationists would be released and ren¬ 
dered eligible for war damage compensation 
under the bill. During the last 6 months, 
less than a dozen of them have been tried 
and at that rate the overwhelming majority 
of them will remain untried during the 
next 6 months before Independence. 

A vital omission in the bill is an appro¬ 
priation for,two purposes: First, to help the 
Philippine budget for 2 or 3 years when the 
people are not able to pay taxes and, second, 
to start in earnest the diversification of 
Philippine farm production. 

The separate appropriation in the War De¬ 
partment budget to pay the Philippine Army 
and the guerrillas during the war may be 
considered as a compensation for the fact 
that the Philippine government never re¬ 
ceived lend-lease assistance. 

Th? American Government is being most 
generous to the Philippines and after the 
inequities in the bill, which doubtless are 
unintentional, are corrected, the Filipino 
people will be even better aided and be more 
appreciative. 


Private Enterprise in the Home Financing 
Field 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letters: 

United States Savings & Loan League, 

Chicago, January 26,1946, 
Hon. Ralph E. Church, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

De.\r Ralph : It seems to us that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States is entitled to know 
the feelings of the savings and loan associa¬ 
tions and cooperative banks in all parts of 
the country regarding the position of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the Fed¬ 
eral Housing Administration in the structure 
of the Federal Government. The present 
situation is that the agencies which our In¬ 
stitutions support and upon which wc must 
rely to protect and speak for the cause of 
home ownership and private enterprise in the 
home flnancing field are subordinated to a 
group principally interested in public hous¬ 
ing. This Is, In our judgment, unsound 
Government management and unfair to pur 
local institutions and to the people whose 
savings they are safeguarding and who be¬ 
lieve in home ownership. 

Accordingly, our officers addressed a letter 
to the President of the United States on this 
matter, a copy cf which is attached. A copy 
of this letter is also in the hands of all our 
3.640 member Institutions and 47 State or¬ 
ganizations. We know that practically with¬ 
out exception they strongly support the view 
expressed. 

You have always been most interested in 
the welfare of these local cooperativ^savings 
and home ownership institutions and have 
given appropriate consideration to our needs 
and suggestions. I thought, therefore, you 
would like to see this letter to President 
Truman and also to know that at an ap¬ 
propriate time we would like to urge action 
on Congre.s5man Monronet’s H. R. 2681 If the 
President falls to remedy this situation by 
Executive oKier or by exercise of his powers 
under the new Reorganization Act. 

Sincerely yours. 

Morton Bodfish, 
Executive Vice President, 


United States Savings & Loan League. 

Chicago, III., January 10, 1946, 
To the President, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. President: Executive Order 
0070, issued February 24, 1042, abolished the 
Federal Homo Loan Bank Board and trans¬ 
ferred all of its functions, along with the 
Federal Housing Administration, to the Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency, which has carried on 
the war housing activities of the Government, 
both public and private, during the war. 
V/c made no objection at that time because 
cf tho war situation, but we now urgently re¬ 
quest that these two agencies be returned 
to their independent status or be transferred 
either to the Federal Loan Agency or to the 
Treasury Department. 

The reason for this request directly to ycu 
is that the housing situation in the country 
today is critical, and these agencies set up 
by Congress to encourage and promote home 
ownerabip through private home-flnancing 
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Institutions cannot function effectively un¬ 
der the direction and supervision of the Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency, which is also respon¬ 
sible for the public housing program of the 
Government. This question has been fully 
discussed not only by the savings-and-loan 
people of this country, who finance about 
one-third of the new homes, but also by the 
home builders, mortgage bankers, and others 
deeply concerned with home building and 
home financing, and these groups are sub¬ 
stantially unanimous In wishing to separate 
the private home-financing functions of the 
Government from the subsidised public 
bousing program. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Federal Housing Administration deal ex¬ 
clusively with private parties and institu¬ 
tions. Savings-and-loan associations pay 
more than $5,000,000 a year for examination, 
supervision, and insurance of accounts; and 
approved mortgagees remit over $27,000,000 
to the Federal Housing Administration as 
premiums and fees for mortgage Insurance. 
These self-supporting financial agencies of 
the Government logically should be inde¬ 
pendent establishments or attached to an 
agency or department which is concerned 
with financial matters. 

The public housing program of the Gov¬ 
ernment'is a welfare operation. The inter¬ 
ests of private home-financing institutions 
and public housing activities definitely con¬ 
flict. Experience in 1942, 1948,1944, and 1945 
has taught us a lesson. During these years 
there was an abundance of equity money, an 
ample supply of mortgage credit on the best 
possible terms, and many small builders 
anxious to build homes; yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing these facts, the National Housing Agency 
has caused about 40 percent of all war hous¬ 
ing units to be built as public houses, owned 
and operated by the Government and local 
public housing authorities. The compara¬ 
tively small amount of private building 
which has been permitted has been done 
mostly by large builders in the form of rental 
housing, and the small local builder who 
builds for sale has been largely eliminated 
from the program. 

What we are requesting can be done cither 
by Executive order or under the new Re¬ 
organization Act, It does not call for any 
new agency or oven necessarily the return to 
Independent status of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and Federal Housing Adminis¬ 
tration. Our request only involves the sepa¬ 
ration of the public housing functions of 
the Government, which, if they proceed at 
all. should proceed on their owh merits from 
those functions of the Government dealing 
with privately financed home ownership. 

We shall be glad to submit further infor¬ 
mation or to discuss this question with you 
or anyone you may designate. 

Respectfully yours. 

Hcnit P, Ihr. 

President, 

United States Savings Loan League. 

PAUL EwDicorr, 

Chairman, 

Federal Legislative Committee. 

Moxton Bodtoh, 
Executive Vice President. 


IVhose White House? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 

OF TXNNBS6EX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 2949 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
White House, designed by the distin¬ 
guished architect. James Hoban. one of 


the most beautiful buildings in the world, 
has since its construction been one of the 
chief landmarks of the Nation's Capital 
and the pride of the American people. 
Up to this good hour, from the year 1800. 
when it was first occupied by President 
John Adams in November, it has been 
big enough to hfmse all the great and 
good men who have served this Nation 
in the Presidency. But now, the present 
occupant of the Whlt<^ House proposes 
to mutilate and destroy its architectural 
symmetry and beauty by enlarging it so 
as to convert it into a movie theater, a 
radio station, a restaurant or cafeteria— 
as the case may be^—a museum, and an 
office building. 

Last week the House of Representa¬ 
tives emphatically vetoed this proposal 
by refusing to appropriate the more than 
$1,600,000 with which Mr. Truman pro¬ 
poses to make over this national shrine. 
He defied the will of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives by contemptuously saying the 
opposition to his spoliation of the White 
House was nothing more than a *‘tempest 
in a teapot" and to further show his dis¬ 
regard of the interests of the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the people of this coun¬ 
try, he said that those who objected to 
opposition to his spoliation of the White 
House "could chain themselves to the 
bushes on the White House lawn." 

There are other reasons why the Pres¬ 
ident should hesitate in carrying out his 
ill-conceived and petulant plan to de¬ 
stroy the beauty of the White House— 
because of the lack of building materials, 
thousands of returning soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are unable to rent, buy. or 
build a home. These homeless veterans 
should come ahead of the use of mate¬ 
rials or the expenditure of money to 
house unnecessary bureaucrats In Weush- 
Ington. 

Then, there is the little matter, to 
some, of the unnecessary expenditure 
of more than $1,600,000 by a tempo^ry 
resident of the White House. The de¬ 
sires of the people of this country for the 
preservation of the White House are 
permanent and will endure long after 
Mr. Truman has moved or been moved 
from this edifice. In this connection, 

I insert as a part of these remarks an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of Tuesday. January 29: 

THE PBSSXDXNT'S KOUBX 

It is a little shocking to read that although 
the House last Thursday cut the appropria¬ 
tion for the proposed addition to the White 
House out of the Independent olDcee bill, 
workmen, nevertheless, were busy on Friday 
clearing the way for the excavations. Presi¬ 
dent Truman's own sense of flthess Is strong; 
surely, on reflection. It will suggest to him 
that the concern over his suddenly revealed 
plans to add a radio broadcasting auditorium 
and a caf eterla to the historic mansion which 
enshrines so much of the national tradition 
is a great deal more than a tempest In a tea¬ 
pot. Americans take a fierce Interest in 
their great monuments; the President's 
house certainly belongs to the American 
people quite as much as to any one Presi¬ 
dential occupant, and to launch a fairly dras¬ 
tic alteration of the buildings and grounds 
before the public at large is even aware of 
what is contemplated is scarcely seemly and 
Is certainly unnecessary. 

Few will doubt that the Sbreoutive Office 
facilities are inadequate. The answer does 
not lie in a plan hastily (indeed, almost se¬ 
cretly) put together last fall, indorsed with¬ 


out publicity or discussion by the unfortu¬ 
nately rather weak Fine Arts Commission (to 
which Washington's architectural develop¬ 
ment is now entrusted) and then rammed 
through by Imperious gestures from Mr. Tru¬ 
man. The work should be stooped at once, 
and before Congress appropriates the funds 
it should provide for a proper review of the 
whole subject by competent iial^ional au¬ 
thorities. It may be that present plans 
would themselves not greatly alter the exist¬ 
ing appearance of the White House and its 
grounds; but it is plain that the process ol 
meeting Executive Office requirements by 
pasting on a museum here, a theater there, 
a cafeteria somewhere else is lixely to lead to 
lamentable results in the end, while offering 
no sound solution of the real problem in the 
meanwhile. The Washington chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects has asked 
for time to permit a thorough study of the 
question and the development of a really 
valid treatment of it as a whole. The White 
House is too precious and too jealously treas¬ 
ured a heritage of the American people not to 
be accorded at least that much care and re¬ 
spect. 


OPA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
include a letter from a constituent in 
Nebraska, who has recently handed in 
his resignation as chairman of the OPA 
in his city. 

Mr. Speaker, the views of this gentle¬ 
man. who has for several years been 
close to the workings of the OPA, should 
be valuable to the Members of Congress. 

This writer complains to me about the 
way the OPA has protected its own men 
from military service; the way they are 
now hoarding office equipment and type¬ 
writers which were formerly used in the 
offices of the OPA. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress should im¬ 
mediately give consideration to placing 
all pricing controls in some other agency. 
It seems to me that either the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce or the Department of 
Agriculture could take over price control 
on the essential Items of living. The last 
testimony of the OPA showed that they 
were trying to control prices on more 
than 8,000,000 separate items. These 
items range all the way from pictures of 
hula-hula girls, to teething rings, bird 
cages, and manhole covers. I am con¬ 
vinced that what price control is needed 
now on the essential items of living 
should be placed in some other agency 
and the vast horde of OPA agents, now 
roaming the country checking up on 
minor violations of our merchants, as 
well as their large office staff, should be 
llQUldated. I trust the Members of Con¬ 
gress will read the letter which follows; 

Januaby 23, 1946. 

Mr. J. C. Elliot, 

OPA District Office, 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sir: 1 hereby tender my reeJgnation 
as a member of. and chairman of the OPA 
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price panel In this city. My reasons fov doing 
so are many. 

When 1 returned from 3 years of military 
service I was asked to become a member of 
the price panel. I accepted the appointment 
and devoted a great deal of time and per¬ 
sonal effort to the work because I felt that it 
was part of my duty as a citizen to do so. I 
have seen inflation at its worst in Europe and 
I am anxious to prevent any such disaster in 
the United States. But I am convinced that 
the OPA as it is set up under the existing law 
and as it is administered by its present per¬ 
sonnel is not the answer to the problem. 

I have been impressed constantly with a 
tendency to emphasize the bureaucratic folly 
of following the book rather than using com¬ 
mon sense in dealing with the problems that 
come before the agencies of the Office of Price 
Administration. It has been obvious to me 
that too much time and effort was being ex¬ 
pended to harass the honest-intentioncd lit¬ 
tle man and not enough to catch the bigger, 
dishonest-principled one. 

The particular case which brought my 
feelings to a head was one in which a small 
merchant had made a 1 cent overcharge on 
one item. When this merchant was called 
before the price panel he explained that the 
overcharge was due to an oversight. This 
was because he was running the store by him¬ 
self, had no assistant and Just didn't have 
time to get through the multitudinous paper 
work necessary to keep abreast of the latest 
ceiling prices. It 7 as the opinion of the panel 
that the man was not dishonest, that he 
had no Intent to defraud his customers, and 
BO the panel told him that he should be more 
careful in the future, and closed the case. 

We then received an inane letter from the 
District Office in Omaha telling us that we 
should reopen the case and fine the man 
three times the overcharge, or $26, whichever 
was higher. In this case it would have been 
$26. In other words, we were expected to fine 
this man $26 when his Income for a week 
probably wasn’t much more than that, and 
at the same time I am told that used-car 
dealers are making denis which involve prices 
high above the ceilings, and that rents in 
business buildings are being steadily inflated, 
and nothing is being done about it. 

I personally will have no part of a program 
which is apparently Intent on persecuting 
small honest-lntentioned businessmen, I 
consider the administration of the price con¬ 
trol machinery a gross mockery of any con¬ 
ception of Justice. I wash my hands of any 
part of it. 


Tribute to Jack Nichols 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. STTQLER. Mr. Speaker, on No¬ 
vember 12. 1945, the League of Young 
Democrats of the Second Congressional 
District of Oklahoma held a district con¬ 
vention in Muskogee. 

During the convention time was set 
aside for memorial exercises for the late 
President Roosevelt and ex-Congressman 
Jack Nichols, of the Second Oklahoma 
Congressional District. The Honorable 
Kelly Brown, of Muskogee, Okla., Dem¬ 
ocratic coimty chairman of Muskogee 
County, and eminent lawyer, was desig¬ 
nated to deliver the eulogy on the life of 
the late Jack Nichols. 


Under the leave granted me to extend 
my remarks, I include the remarks of the 
Honorable Kelly Brown; 

Ladies and gentlemen assembled in con¬ 
vention of the Second Congressional District 
of Oklahoma, here is the assembly of the 
home folks of Jack Nichols. Now is the time 
when it is difficult to speak. On occasions 
such as this for many, many years we had 
the drama of the living, virile character to 
enlighten our meeting: to gather in his ab¬ 
sence and miss his charming personality is 
an anticlimax in the lives of ‘all of us. Per¬ 
haps every one of you feel the same way that 
I feel, but since you have selected me to 
make a few remarks calculated to express the 
sentiments of all of us, I feel wholly inade¬ 
quate to the occasion and perhaps you have 
selected the least appropriate personality for 
this occasion. He was my friend, a close per¬ 
sonal friend, and logic and sentiment do not 
mix well together. Therefore, the thoughts 
that may come to you this morning will not 
be the logical, expressive, statements that 
should characterize this occasion. The sub¬ 
ject was too close to this speaker for a.good 
view and it is another occasion when we 
“cannot see the trees for the forest.’* No 
soldier on the battlefields of Europe or Asia 
has lost his last buddy and turned the sod 
over the remains of his last fighting com¬ 
panion with any deeper feeling of loss than 
I have when I speak the words this morning 
in memory of our friend. Jack Nichols. 

In the year 1934, when our much beloved 
and highly respected Congressman, Hon. 
William Hastings, laid aside the congressional 
toga, we looked over the field with a feeling 
of distinct loss and abandon. We did not see 
and could not believe at that time that so 
worthy a statesman as Congressman Hastings 
could have his place taken over by a com¬ 
petent successor. But nature was still work¬ 
ing and God was still good, and out of a field 
of a number of aspirants the good people of 
this district gave a handsome indorsement 
to Jack Nichols as a successor to Bill Hastings. 
He was comparatively a young man. For 
many years he had practiced his profession 
in all of our counties and as an advocate he 
had become known as an outstanding and 
brilliant lawyer. Pir.st of b 41 he carried with 
him his library of Information and his book 
of dramatics. Ills personality was invigor¬ 
ating. He touched the lives and hearts of 
our people in such a way as to fully revive 
the hopes for a worthy Representative. He 
espou.scd the cause of the farmer and the 
laboring man and in doing so also presented 
the best argument as to why he was likewise 
the friend of the busineasman and any in¬ 
vestments of money or capital. He thought 
the big investors and the moneyed Interests 
were built upon the welfare of the common 
people and he preached the gospel in such 
a way that was convincing to all of our people 
so that he was accepted as a representative 
of no particular interest but the welfare of 
our entire district. His first session in Con¬ 
gress was such a convincing proof of this 
theory of government that his reelection was 
with only slight opposition. As time went 
on and one term of office succeeded the other, 
we became fully convinced that Jack Nichols 
was a Representative worthy of the approval 
of all of our people and by the time that he 
had served his 10 years in office he was as full 
a Representative of and spokesman for our 
district as any Congressman that ever graced 
the halls of our National Assembly. 

The work that he did in Congress and the 
valuable representation that he gave to our 
people was of such a nature that it was only 
fitting that he should be called into one of 
the most important lines of duty of our 
national welfare. He was then selected to 
a very Important position in one of our great 
national industries and the position that he 
took with tha Transoontinental 4^ Western 
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Airlines was only another step in furthering 
his services in the welfare of the people of 
the Second Congressional District, for the 
welfare of the people of the entire Nation 
and for the promotion of the great and grow¬ 
ing industry of air transport. He fitted into 
this work with a natural ease and aptitude 
to such a remarkable degree that at the time 
of the sacrifice of his life in this work he 
was an outstanding member of this great 
national industry. Never at any time did he 
abandon his idea of representation of our 
people. On frequent occasions he returned 
to make his report to this district in the 
same manner and with the same interest 
that he did while he was your elected repre¬ 
sentative and he has brought to us in this 
portion of the great central South and West 
a recognition with the transportation lines 
that has been highly valuable. At the time 
of the unfortunate accident that brought 
an end to his career he was engaged in 
contact work of the most valuable character. 
He was carrying out the idea of having the 
‘great company of which he was the repre¬ 
sentative in making a globe-circling route 
that would have brought in touch all of our 
people in the effort of truly making this 
one world. 

The steps that he has taken and the path 
that he has laid out will not be forgotten. 
The map that he has made will be followed 
as the lines of travel for future generations. 
I recall very intimately his plans for taking 
your humble servant^ along with him and 
others of his friends on the first globe- 
circling trip and it would have been a thrill 
to any human mind to have followed him in 
this path that he had laid out. We will go 
over these lines. We will remember the 
genius of Jack Nichols in plotting the course. 
We will have the memory of our own man 
from the Second Congressional District who 
blazed this trail. We will greatly suffer from 
the loss of his dramatic personality as a com¬ 
panion. Why Moses was led on top of the 
mountain to look over the Valley of Promise 
and then not allowed to enter; why our great 
Franklin Roosevelt fought in such a valorous 
manner through the network of European 
and Asiatic wars to look upon the consum¬ 
mation of an Atlantic Charter; why our Con¬ 
gressman, Jack Nichols, was led to the peak 
and then not enter the fruitful valley? 
These things we do not know. Tlicse things 
we cannot comprehend except through faith, 

"Flower in the crannied wall. 

I pick you out of the crannies; 

I hold you here, root and all, 

In my hand, little flower; 

But if I could understand what you arc. 
Root and all. and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

To those things that have been done, to 
this dramatic character that has passed, to 
the personality of Jack Nichols that was so 
thrilling, we simply pay our tribute without 
knowing the fullness of our acts and 
thoughts, except this one lone thought: We 
do respectfully show our gratitude for what 
has been done and we do, through our 
thoughts and actions this morning, pledge 
our eternal loyalty to this friendship that 
we had and to this splendid, estimable char¬ 
acter that was given to live with us. In 
utter humility we state these things and 
leave the verdict to be written in accordance 
with our constancy to these plans. We now 
leave with the individuals of this convention, 
in the homes of the men and women of the 
Second Congressional District, and In our 
own hearts, the thought that we have had a 
true friend, an able statesman, and a mem¬ 
ory to revere. 

“Green be the turf above thee. 

My friend of better days; 

None knew thee but to love thee. 

Nor name thee but to praise.’* 
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A. F. of L. Wins Wago Gains for Millions 
Without Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPI^ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been two parallels in the current 
postwar labor-management discussions, 
one of which has been entirely over¬ 
looked. 

On the one hand we have had mass 
walk-outs of the CIO with wild charges 
being made against management by CIO 
leaders. On the other hand we have had 
the American Federation of Labor* 
quietly negotiating wage gains almost 
entirely without strikes. Out of 1,800,- 
000 workers on strike and threatening 
strike on January 18, only 112,000, or a 
bare 6 percent, were A. P. of L. members. 

At the same time the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor has gained for its mem¬ 
bers the same percentage of wage in¬ 
creases and sometimes greater increases 
without the hysterical, wild-eyed charges 
so commonly reverted to by the CIO 
leadership. 

The A. F. of L. accomplishments in this 
respect are presented in the current issue 
of the Federation of Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, which follows: 

since VJ-day, unions afflllatod with the 
A. P. of L. have won wage increases averag¬ 
ing from 10 to 20 percent and more for at 
least 2,600,000 workers.’ A large proportion 
of our Increases have been for 15 percent 
or more, very many from 20 percent up to 
100 percent. We are establishing the 76-cent 
minimum wage throughout the South. 

The vast majority of these wage gains 
have been won without strike or threat of 
strike; and our unions have universally kept 
within the wise and sound formula laid down 
by President Truman: Wage increases should 
not force breaks in price ceilings. 

When workers add to their wage demands 
that extra 6 cents which breaks a price 
cejllng, the extra nickel brings them no real 
gain but a serious loss. For a break in price 
ceilings for one or two unions brings a flood 
of demands for more price breaks from other 
unions and companies, and the tide of in¬ 
flation is let loose. Then the cost of living 
rises and everyone loses. We know only too 
well what the rise in living costs meant to 
workers during the war. In 1944 it cost at 
least $500 more per year for a family to live 
than in 1941.* Although workers* average 
yearly income rose 50 percent from 1941 to 
1944, living costs rose 32 percent.” These 
high living costs cut away the major part 
of the wage gain. The result is shown on 
the chart below. Even at the wartime peak 
about one-third of American families still 
had Incomes below a health and efficiency 


* This is a conservative estimate based on 
information gathered from international 
unions, AFL organizers, and published re¬ 
ports. 

* The actual dollar increase in living costs 
differs at different Income levels. For pur¬ 
poses of the chart, this was the closest esti¬ 
mate possible with available Information. 

” Average yearly Income of all workers (ex¬ 
cluding Government) rose from $1,462 in 
1941 to $2,189 in 1944; U. S. Commerce De¬ 
partment figures. Living-cost figures are 
from Labor Department Study on Consumer 
Expenditures. 


standard, although their wage gains should 
have given them a far better living. Wage 
gains mean little if they have to be paid out 
in higher prices. 

The administration’s reversal of policy to 
permit price-ceiling breaks for certain unions 
is bringing the results to be expected. A 5 
to 8 percent increase in living costs is already 
forecast this year. Not only will workers lose 
the extra nickel that breaks the price celling 
but they will force on themselves and others 
an even greater loss. For every family with 
savings or life.insurance will cut away the 
value of those savings because each dollar 
will be reduced to 95 cents or 92 cents in 
buying power. Retired workers living on 
pensions or social-security benefits will lose 
likewise; for their pensions will not rise with 
Increased living costs. The only way to make 
real gains is to keep wage demands within 
price ceilings. This policy has been followed 
by experienced unions. 

AFL RAISES WAGES WITHOUT STRIKES 

Labor Department figures show that AFL 
unions are winning their wage gains almost 
entirely without strikes. Out of 1,800.000 
workers on strike or threatening to strike, 
only 112.000 were AFL union members (Jan¬ 
uary 18). 

Why is it that AFL unions caxi save their 
members the huge losses caused by strikes 
and yet win them large and lasting gains? 
The answer is that our experienced union 
leaders seek substantial progress through col¬ 
lective bargaining conducted privately with 
employers on a basis of fact and experience, 
with consideration of the interests of both 
parties. We regard collective bargaining in 
good faith as the normal procedure for estab¬ 
lishing good relations with our employers 
and working out the terms of employment in 
a contract. Our unions have negotiated in 
good faith within the administration's de¬ 
clared wage-price policy. 

FOUR COMMANDMENTS OF PROGRESSIVE 
COLLECTIVE EARGAININO 

Workers can make the greatest progress by 
building up confidence and mutual under¬ 
standing between themselves and their em¬ 
ployer. These four commandments should 
be observed: , 

1. Good faith and square dealing on both 
sides of the conference table. Show your em¬ 
ployer that you are seeking a fair and Just 
settlement, satisfactory to both parties. Keep 
your contract. A broken contract is the 
mark of bad faith and irresponsibility. 

2. Know your Industry and know your com¬ 
pany. Get such facts as costs of operation, 
outlook for sales and production, particular 
problems of your company and Industry, past 
profits and proEpsctlve profits. Know v/hat 
a wage increase will cost and what the com¬ 
pany can pay. You cannot get these facts 
from the Government. But some AFL unions 
get this information from their companies 
for use at the conference table because they 
have proved that they are responsible organi¬ 
zations, Interested In the success of the busi¬ 
ness and acting in good faith. Remember 
• that your collective bargaining conference Is 
the business of your union and your em¬ 
ployer. The company does not want its in¬ 
formation released to competitors. Don't in¬ 
jure your company’s business. If you cannot 
secure the Information you need, write to the 
AFL Research and Information Service. 

3. Remember that three groups—workers, 
consumers, and management—should share 
the wealth created by American industry. 
This is the American way forward to higher 
living standards. Industry's profits should 
bring (1) wage increases; (2) price reduc¬ 
tions; (S) reward for management as an in¬ 
centive to Improve production. Also, re¬ 
serves must be laid aside to buy the new 
machinery which will increase productivity 
and make further wage gains possible; and 
Investm must receive enough return on 
their Inveetment to bring your company 


adequate financing. You cannot expect all 
the profit to go into wage Increases. 

4. Work to improve production per man¬ 
hour. so there will be more income to share. 
Have an understanding with the company 
that work^ are to share the increased In¬ 
come they produce and get higher wages. 
Work out a plan for union-management 
cooperation. Let your employer know that 
your union is a strong and responsible or¬ 
ganization. that you want to see the busi¬ 
ness succeed, that you expect to act as a 
partner in developing it and to share the 
returns as a partner should. 

WHAT DOES A STRIKE COST? 

Some strikes are unavoidable because man¬ 
agement refuses to bargain In good faith. 
The AFL maintains, however, that a strike 
should be the last resort, used only after 
genuine efforts at collective bargaining, con¬ 
ciliation, and arbitration have failed. The 
reason for this is clear. Count the cost of a 
strike to the workers: 

Suppose the workers are earning an aver¬ 
age of $1 per hour. The company offers an 
increase of 12 cents to $1.12, but the union 
turns down the offer because they think a 
Government board may give them more. 
They go on strike and stay out for 8 weeks. 
Each worker loses an average of $358 (pay 
for 8 weeks of 40 hours at $1 12 an hour). 
At the end of that time the Government 
board awards 18 cents. 6 cents more than 
the company offered. The company accepts 
the award and grants 18 cents, but it will take 
the workers nearly 3 years’ work before this 
extra 6 cents will amount to enough to repay 
their loss. If. as seems more likely, the com¬ 
pany refuses to accept the award and gives 
•only 3 cents more (16 cents in all), then It 
will take the workers nearly 6 years of work 
before their extra 3 cents per hour will add 
up to the amount they lost by the strike. If 
the 3 cents or 6 cents breaks a price ceiling, 
workers may take losses they can never re¬ 
gain. 

If, on the other hand, the workers had 
avoided the strike and used every means to 
build up a sound relationship of good will 
between their union and the company, and 
both sides had turned their attention to get¬ 
ting out production, they could have gained 
much more than the extra 3 cents or 6 cents 
In further wage increases. They could have 
saved their strike loss and won public good 
will by turning out the products other people 
were waiting to buy. That is why respon¬ 
sible AFL leaders bargain in good faith and 
make every effort to avoid strikes. • 


Puerto Rico’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an article appearing in the Janu¬ 
ary issue of the National Republic, pub¬ 
lished in Washington, D. C. The article, 
written by Ira E. Bennett, highly re¬ 
garded American author and newspaper¬ 
man, relates to conditions in Puerto Rico 
and should be of interest to all Members 
of Congress and the public. It shows 
that unrestricted eommunism under 
Qov. Rexford Tugwell is increasing 
the misery of the people of that Island. 

If the Communist experiment In 
Puerto Rico is a failure under the most 
favorable conditions, with the support of 
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the United States Government finan¬ 
cially and politically. Mr. Speaker, one 
can easily imagine what can be expected 
of a communistic experiment in world 
government. The enlightening article 
by Mr. Bennett follows: 

puxaxo SXGO*S FtmTRS? 

(By Zra X. Bennett) 

What Is to be done about Puerto Rloo? 
While the United States undertakes to In- 
eure democracy and promote prosperity 
among backward peoples all over the globe, 
it neglects its own half-starved stepchild at 
its Caribbean doorstep. 

Conditions in Puerto Rico, deplorable for 
half a century, are now becoming worse. 
There to heavy overpopulation—554 peraone 
to the square mile—end great scarcity of nat¬ 
ural resources. Many of the people live In 
squalor and are ridden with disease, to such 
an extent that they are visibly undersieed, 
lacking in vigor, and unable to do a good day’s 
work. When In good health the laboring 
Puerto Rican is a faithful and Industrioxai 
man. but in his native island he is under a 
heavy handicap. 

Most Puerto Ricans seem to think that 
mlsgovernment is one of their chief misfor¬ 
tunes. They center most of their bltterneas 
upon Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell—yes, that 
same shining Excelsior who led the New Deal 
hosts In days of yore. Tugwell is accused of 
having grasped the opportunity to make 
guinea-pig social experiments on Puerto 
Ricans, with resulting failure, misery, and 
public outcry. The insular house of rep¬ 
resentatives demands his removal. Every¬ 
body clamors for some kind of change. There 
is talk of statehood. Independence, home- 
rule election of Governor and all other olB- 
and a dominion status, whatever that 
Is. 

Congress controls tiie political destiny of 
Puerto Rico, of course. It made Puerto 
Ricans United States citizens in 1901. It has 
given generously to the island for relief, re¬ 
habilitation, and general welfare. Since 1900, 
when the organic law was enacted, the United 
States has given to Puerto Rico in grants and 
loans about $325,000,000. besides relinquish¬ 
ing to the island in customs receipts, internal 
revenue, excise taxes, etc., about $275,000,000. 
In addition, large sums were spent by the 
Army and Navy during the war years, giving 
employment to the Islanders. (Incidentally, 
an Army c^er testified that he was compelled 
to bring in labor for the work, as the natives 
were mcllned to knock off work as soon as 
they had accumulated a few days* pay.) 

The island to 95 mUes long and 85 mUes 
wide, contains about 2,200,000 acres, of which 
1,223,000 are tillable. On this patch live 
more than 2.000,000 people—that is, only 45 
acres for every 100 people. The same density 
of population in the United States would 
give this country 1.632,000.000 Inhabitants. 
But the Puerto Ricans, while individually un¬ 
derfed. are prolific to an amazing degree, with 
a birth rate of 40 per 1,000 annually. So 
the problem of survival grows more acute 
every year. 

Sugar Is the chief product of the Island. 
Needlework by the women is a big item of 
Income. Coffee, formerly a lucrative crop, 
was destroyed by hurricanes and has never 
recovered, Tobacco was going well a few 
years ago. but the employers claimed that 
local labor unions killed the goose. At any 
rate, Puerto Rican tobacco is a amall Item 
now. The toland does not and apparently 
cannot produce enough for the potation. 
Gount^ pe(H;>le have been driven into the 
town duxne and are living on the dole. 

Islanders say that Ckivemor Tugwell’s 
of breaking up the big landholdings 
and giving small farms to the farm laborers 
has proved a fiasco. The Government gives 
the laborer a lift of about $150 to furnish 
him forth as a fanner—and he fails. The 
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total farm production is less now than It 
was under the larger landlords. Sugar mak¬ 
ing has been made a **publlc utiU^*' under 
the peculiar political philosophy of the Tug- 
well regime, with the result that might have 
been expected—capital has been soared away. 
The universal complaint among businessmen 
in the Island is that the Government is 
strangling private enterprise, including 
farming, transportation, manufacturing, 
banking, etc. The *’Llttle New Deal” of 
Puerto Rico has Installed these agencies to 
‘‘supervise’* the people: Puerto Rico Develop¬ 
ment Co.; Puerto Rico Development Bank; 
Transportation Authority; Communications 
Authority; Water Resources Authority; 
Housing Authority; PubUc Service Commis¬ 
sion (having control of the sugar industry). 

There is a “Planning Board,** on approved 
New Deal lines, with authority (on paper) 
to approve or kill off all island activities 
within the planning orbit. The “plan” In- 
rTudes spending $411,000,000 in the 6 years 
ending 1960. The money is “expected” to 
come largely from the boom-time sales of 
rum. but recently the rum balloon has shown 
signs of sagging. 

So infuriated have been the citizens of 
Puerto Rico against restraints upon their ef¬ 
forts to carry on business that the outcry has 
disturbed Washington. President Truman 
sent a message to Congress on October 16, 
asking that body to submit to Puerto Ricans 
several alternative proposals for a change of 
government. “The present form of govern¬ 
ment in the Island,” cautiously observes the 
President's message, “appears to be unsatis¬ 
factory to a large number of Its Inhabitants.*’ 
Different groups advocate these changes: 
(1) Local election of Governor and wider self- 
government; (2) statehood; (8) complete 
independence; and (4) a dominion form of 
government. Nobody has clearly explained 
what is meant by a “dominion** form of gov¬ 
ernment, but presumably it is desired that 
Puerto Rico shall bear to the United States 
the relation which Canada bears to Great 
Britain. The United States, in other words, 
Is regarded as a commonwealth or empire. 

President Truman takes care to suggest 
that Congress should not submit any pro¬ 
posals to the Puerto Ricans which the Con¬ 
gress is not prepared to enact finally into law. 
And there’s the rub. What the Puerto Ricans 
may desire and what the United States may 
desire is not the same thing. 

Puerto Rico is a fixed air base guarding the 
approaches to the United States and the 
Panama Canal. The toland cannot therefore 
be given up. It is important to our national 
defense. Independence is a vain dream. 
Statehood is almost as vain a vision, because 
Congress cannot be expected to admit into 
the Union a region that is pauperized and 
doomed to live on the charity of oiftsldere. 
The only alternative left is the popular elec¬ 
tion of Governor and wider home rule—and 
this is questionable because of the inveterate 
habit of Puerto Ricans to take their politics 
too seriously. On the smallest questions, 
when the people have a right to decide It. 
furious passions rise, and riots and feuds 
develop. 

So far as cure of government can cure 
Puerto Rico’s Ills, common sense would seem 
to require that good sound American pro¬ 
cedure should take the place of the fancy 
communism that disguises itself as paternal 
solicitude in Puerto Rico. Encouragement 
of private enterprise. Including investment 
from the mainland, might work wonders in 
developing agriculture and Industry. The 
island cannot live by itself alone—^It must 
always have help from Congrese—but It 
could be made to help itself by a reform In 
the pollcieB of the insular goveriunent. Since 
it is not to be expected that Governor Tug- 
well will admit that his policy has been 
wrong, a way toward betterment of condi¬ 
tions might be found by a change, not in the 
form of government, but in governors. 


The Employment Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, no Mem¬ 
ber of this House Is more strongly com¬ 
mitted to State control and manage¬ 
ment of the Employment Service than I 
am, or more sincerely anxious to return 
the employment offices back to the per¬ 
manent control of the States. 

The only reason I am not voting to 
transfer the employment offices back to 
the States on June 30, 1946, as provided 
in the Dirksen amendment, instead of 
at a later date, is that Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Administrator of the GI law. 
tells me that the transfer of the Service 
on that date would have a very disturb¬ 
ing and disrupting influence on the 
veterans* program and would injuriously 
affect the prospects of many thousands 
of veterans to secure emplosmient. 
General Bradley says the demobilization 
program will be proceeding at top speci 
at that time at the rate of 400.000 dis¬ 
charges a month and that to try to switch 
from Federal to State control would be 
very confusing and would throw a big 
monkey wrench into the machinery. 

The time chosen in the Dirksen amend¬ 
ment for the transfer is especially un¬ 
fortunate owing to the fact that under 
General Eisenhower’s announced pro¬ 
gram all 2-year men and all men with 
40 points are to be discharged at that 
time and the placement machinery will 
be clogged with many thousands of men 
looking for jobs and depending on Gen¬ 
eral Bradley’s organization to place them. 

For these reasons I could not vote for 
the Dirksen amendment, as much as 1 
approve the transfer of the Employment 
Service to the States, and its complete re¬ 
moval from Federal control. 

After all, it is not important thai. the 
Emploionent Service shall be transferred 
at a certain date. The important thing 
is that it shall ultimately, within reason¬ 
able time, be transferred and brought 
exclusively under State management, 
and removed entirely from bureaucratic 
control at Washington, and that, I am 
sure, will be done. 

Representative Dirksen’s amendment 
proposed to make the transfer of the 
employment offices on June SO, 1946. 
Representative Eberharter, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, on behalf of a niunber of Members, 
including myself, offered an amendment 
to make the transfer on December 31. 
1946. T^e Eberharter amendment would 
have given the Employment Service six 
more months to operate undeh its present 
management in the placement of veter¬ 
ans. By December 31, demobilization 
should be well over, and I supported the 
Eberharter amendment as the wisest 
possible solution of the problem. Eager 
as we may be to return the Employment 
Service to the States, surely we can wait 
6 months to accomplish an orderly de¬ 
mobilization that will protect all the 
rights of the veterans. 
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I received today the following very il¬ 
luminating letter from General Bradley, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs: 

My Dear Mr. Ludlow: This Is In response to 
ycur request made by telephone for a state¬ 
ment of my views with reference to possible 
transfer of the public employment offices to 
State operation June 30, 1946. 

It is estimated that dsmobillEation is now 
about half accomplished. It is anticipated 
that dcmobllieatlon will continue at a rapid 
rate for more than a year. At the present 
time members of our armed forces arc being 
discharged at the rate of about 1,000,000 per 
month. Employment offices are needed to 
provide veterans with the services the Con¬ 
gress has assured will be given to them. 

It would be most unfortunate, in my judg¬ 
ment, to disrupt the service of the public 
employment officer by attempting to ac¬ 
complish the transfer as of June 30, 1946. 
Demobilization will be continuing at a high 
rate at that date. Also it is readily under¬ 
stood that the transfer cannot be ac¬ 
complished without at least a temporary im¬ 
pairment in the efficiency of the Service. 
Many veterans have never been previously 
employed. These veterans and others will 
need repeated assistance and counseling from 
the Employment Service. To disrupt the 
Employment Service in the midst of demo¬ 
bilization and in the midst of the adjust¬ 
ment period of veterans would be highly 
detrimental. 

I am deeply concerned that the reintegra¬ 
tion of cur service men and women into the 
peaottime economy be accomplished with the 
greatest speed and efficiency. One of the 
important mediums for accomplishing this 
transfer is the United States Employment 
Service, which must be in a position to 
render efficient and competent service. This 
It cannot do unless a definite date for the 
transfer to the States is set sufficiently re¬ 
mote to maintain the service through the 
period of demobilization and first job adjust¬ 
ment of our veterans. 

Yours very truly, 

Omar N. Bradley. 

Osneral, United States Army, 
Administrator. 


Industrial Disputes 


EXTFNSrCN OP REMARKS 

or 

e0N< BENJAMIN J. RABIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, the matter 
of industrial disputes and the approach 
which the Government should take to¬ 
ward their settlement is one of utmost 
Importance to all of us today. On Jan¬ 
uary 22, 1946, a radio address was made 
by Hon. Jesse Frcldln in connection with 
that problem. Mr. Preidin is well quali¬ 
fied to discuss the subject Inasmuch as 
he was formerly General Counsel and 
subsequently public member of the Na¬ 
tional War Labor Board. His speech is 
most timely. Pursuant to permission 
given to me to extend my remarks. I am 
including in the Record the radio ad¬ 
dress made by Mr. Freidin. 

Three months ago, in a radio address to 
the Nation, President Truman outlined what 
was to be the postwar wage policy. He de¬ 
scribed the role Government ww to play, fol¬ 
lowing the end of the war. In the settlement 
of labor disputes. These are his words: 


**Many people have asked the Government 
to step in and decide who is to Increase wages 
and by exactly how much. I have indeed 
been criticized because I have not stepped in 
to lay down the law to business and labor. 
My refusal to do so has been deliberate. I 
am convinced that we must get away as 
quickly as possible from Government con¬ 
trols and that we must get back to the free 
operation of our competitive system where 
Wages are concerned. This means that we 
must get back to free and fair collective bar¬ 
gaining.'* 

That was a sound policy when it was an¬ 
nounced by the President 3% months ago. 
1 believe it Is stUl a sound policy today. 
But the proposal we are diecussing here to¬ 
il Ight—statutcry fact-finding boards with 
power to subpena parties, witnesses, and rec¬ 
ords, and to recommend the terms on which 
labor disputes should be settled, with all the 
moral force Government recommendations 
carry—ls the very revex'se of that policy. 
Instead of getting away as quickly as possible 
from controls, the proposal would continue 
and perpetuate them, even though In modi¬ 
fied form. Instead of getting back to free 
and fair collective bargaining and encourag¬ 
ing labor and Industry to develop their own 
solutio~8 to problems with which only they 
have stifflcient familiarity and Judgment, it 
continues Government in the dominant role 
of decision maker. Instead of reducing Gov¬ 
ernment participation to an irreducible mini¬ 
mum, it enlarges and broadens its powers 
of Intervention. 

Anyone who has had to do with the settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes will. I am confi¬ 
dent, agree that so long as there is assurance 
of Government intervention parties to a labor 
dispute will not always exhaust the possi¬ 
bility of agreement. In the minds of both 
will always linger the hope that they will 
secure from Government a decision which in 
the case of the union will give it more than 
it can get in collective bargaining, and In 
the case of the employer will call upon it to 
give less than might be necessary to avoid 
a strike. And so long as there is held out 
to each side the opportunity to gain more 
through Government intervention than it 
can through its own efforts, legislation will 
aggravate not ameliorate the problem. I 
think it must be self-evident that Govern¬ 
ment wage setting and collective bargaining 
do not mix. We cannot insist upon the first 
If we want to maintain the full vitality of 
the second. 

Regardless of what is said to the contrary, 
and no matter how good original intentions 
may be, it seems to me also truo when 
the Government itself undertakes to decide 
what one or two or three of the greatest em¬ 
ployers In the country shall pay as a fair 
wage a pattern or policy begins to take rhape 
v;hJch soon fastens Itself, with little if any 
variation, upon many employers and many 
unions who were not parties to the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision, and who may be freed with 
totally different fact situations. Once the 
Government sponsors a precise wage increase 
' for a particular union, the rank and file of 
other unions feel themselves, and under¬ 
standably so, entitled to a comparable In- 
cre:ise. The freedom of their representatives 
to make a substantially different bargain is 
surely limited, if not wholly destroyed, no 
matter how compelling the particular facts 
in the case might be. 

We have had two major experiences in the 
United States with Government intervention 
in wage disputes. One was in the railway 
industry, the other in the work of the Na¬ 
tional War Labor Board. But In relying on 
those experiences and in seeking to apply the 
same procedures to indtistry generally and in 
time of peace it is most Important to bear 
two things in mind. In both instances the 
procedure was agreed to in advance by the 
parties who wore to be affected by it. The 
railway Industry axul the Railway Brother¬ 
hoods in 1984 joined in devising the scheme 


pf the Railway Labor Act and tacitly agi'oed 
in advance to conform to its provisions. The 
establishment of the War Labor Board was 
similarly prefaced by agreement between 
major representatives of industry and or¬ 
ganized labor to accept the procedures of 
the National War Labor Board as a means of 
settling disputes peacefully during the war. 
Today, by contrast, both industry and organ¬ 
ized labor have expressed deep and unyielding 
opposition to the proposal for fact-finding 
beards. The second circumstance to hear in 
mind, and Indeed it may be of far greater 
significance, is that the railway industry la 
entirely and closely regulated by the Govern¬ 
ment In all of Its activities—its rates, its 
profits and its routes, and that wage regula¬ 
tion by the War Labor Board was in the same 
way accompanied by wartime regulation of 
every Important industrial activity—prices, 
manpower, hours worked, supplies, etc. The 
point is that If we are relying on the experi¬ 
ence under the Railway Labor Act cr on the 
experience of the National War Labor Board, 
had we not better begin by asking ourselves 
whether Government participation In the net¬ 
ting of wages can succeed without leading 
inevitably to the regulation of other eco¬ 
nomic and personal activities which bear di¬ 
rectly and indirectly on the question of 
wages? 

I have no doubt that there are many people 
who in utmost good faith minimize these 
risks—the risk that the entire fabric of col¬ 
lective bargaining will be Impaired, that set¬ 
tlements will be forced upon particular em¬ 
ployers and unions without regard to their 
partlouluar needs and problems, that wage 
regulation has in the past been accompanied 
by over-all economic regulation—these dan¬ 
gers may have been overlooked or Ignored in 
the emphasis placed upon the strike features 
of the proposal. It has been advanced as a 
method of cllinlnatlng strikes. But upon 
analysis there is little In the proposal, at 
least In Its present form, that furnishes the 
slightest assurance that strikes will be elimi¬ 
nated or curtailed. 

The only part of the program that bears 
directly on strikes Is the so-called 30-day 
cooling-off period. The bill introduced by 
Mrs. Norton, for example, provides that for 
a period of 30 days, during which the fact¬ 
finding board Is to be set up, hold its hear¬ 
ings, and render its report and recommenda¬ 
tions, the parties to the dispute are to con¬ 
tinue at work. But how effective this section 
cf the bill may be is highly doubtful, for the 
measure provides no sanctions of any k’nd 
for Its enforcement. The union is left free 
to decide whether Its probabilities of euccers 
will be enhanced or reduced by striking. It 
Is offered, in fact, simultaneous access to two 
forums—the pressure of the strike and the 
picket line and the eemlartaltral machinery 
established by the Government. The fact¬ 
finding mechanism, In other words, Is belrg 
offered not as a substitute for. but as an ad¬ 
dition to, the strike and th^ lock-out. We 
solved that problem at the War Labor Board 
through the admlnlstratlv: device of refusing 
to consider any labor dispute while a strike 
was In progress. We insisted that. If a union 
wanted to air Its grievances before a Govern¬ 
ment forum, it had to stop airing tham on 
the picket line. But even that device is not 
referred to in the hill. 

We also hatl* experience at the War Labor 
Board with a cooling-eff period as a strike 
deterrent. The War Labor Disputes Act, 
you will recall, provided for the filing of a 
notice of intention to strike and the continu-, 
ance of production during the ensuing 80- 
day period. But the fact Is that following 
passage of the act we had more strikes than 
before and they were more difficult to settle 
because, having fcdlowed the statutory pro¬ 
visions, they had the iqapearance of con¬ 
gressional approval. The month interval op¬ 
erated more as a heatlng-up than a cooling- 
off period. Even where no strike Was in¬ 
tended the machinery was utilized to demon- 
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itrato that a strike was in preparation. And 
It was freqiiently resorted to as a ceremonial 
ritual for the effect It might have on the 
public, on employers and on government 
officials. Far trmn deterring strikes, It did 
no more than make available government 
facilities os a means of dramatizing and 
propagandizing an intention to strike. 

As to strikes after the 30-day period, the 
pioposal is wholly silent, ffither side is at 
liber ty to reject the recommendations of the 
’ fact ffniXers gnd to resort to force. Now by 
no means do I mean to suggest that the bill 
would be Improved did it attempt to penalize 
strikes or otherwise Ulegalize them. For to 
eliminate the threat of a strike or the right 
of an employer to close down his plant if 
he cannot come to terms with the union, 
would be to remove frmn the area of collec¬ 
tive bargaining the single most potent force 
which drives the disputing parties to final 
agreement. A great American, Mr. WUllam 
H. Davis, the former Chairman of the War 
Labor Board, expressed the same thought in 
these words: 

**Xbe creative adventure of the bargaining 
table loses all color of reality if the workers 
have been deprived of the right to reject 
management’s offer and quit or if manage¬ 
ment has lost its right to refuse the workers’ 
terms and close the plant. It is, in the last 
analysis, the pressure of this right to strike or 
to lock out that keeps the parties at the con¬ 
ference table: that tests their courage, re¬ 
sourcefulness and decision." 

And let me say that there are few men to 
whom deep understanding and broad ex¬ 
perience give a greater right to express an 
opinion on this matter than Mr. Davis. 

A democratic coimtry. if it is going to re¬ 
tain its traditional principles of freedom, 
must place its final faith in free collective 
bargaining. Freedom of the workers to 
strike and of the employers to shut down 
Is no more than freedom to resort to the 
necessary tools by which a qollective bargain 
is reacb^. We ought not permit ourselves 
to lose faith in the resourcefulness and 
8ti*engtb of this process. Government can 
aid it by broadening and strengthening its 
mediation and conciliation facilities. These 
functions help the parties reach agreement. 
Government most assuredly will not aid H 
either by coercing agreement or by Itself 
assuming responsibility for making the final 
decision. 

The postwar problems which face industry 
and labor today are imlque in both their 
economic and emotional content. They are 
by no means characteristic of normal peace¬ 
time operations and ought not be accepted 
as the basis for peacetime legislation. They 
are charged with an amount of tension which 
sheds a good deal more heat than light, and 
heat seldom Induces the thoughtful delibera¬ 
tion which is the necessary preliminary to 
wise lawmaking. In my humble Judgment 
legislation will not aid the present strike 
picture—you cannot force American workers 
against their will to resume jobs at wages 
they deeply believe are Inequitable, nor can 
you force American employers to pay wages 
which they believe with equal sincerity are 
uneconomic. I believe the parties must be 
left to make their own agreement assisted, 
not coerced, by the Government. 


II. R. 4437 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THB ROUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. BRYJ50N. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
(H. H. 4437) has come before the House 


under false pretenses. Xt hi supposed to 
provide for the return of the Employment 
Service to our State governments but so 
worded that it will defeat State control 
of this agency and further entrench Fed¬ 
eral control of it. I feel that the adher¬ 
ents of Federal control of the Employ¬ 
ment Service, realizing that Congress 
fully intends to reenact legislation to re¬ 
turn this agency to its rightful place 
under our State governments, have de¬ 
liberately set about to circumvent the will 
of Congress and the people by loading 
H. R. 4437 with provisions which will 
keep Federal authorities in the saddle. 
This is about the most flagrant attempt 
at legislative sabotage I have ever seen. 

There is a little PEPC in the woodpile 
of this bill. It is hiding under the provi¬ 
sions of section 212 which authorizes 
Federal authorities to prosecute, if not 
put out of business, employers accused 
of racial discrimination. I voted against 
FEPC in its full form and I am going to 
vote against it In this subdued form now 
by supporting an amendment to H. R. 
4437 which will eliminate all the subter¬ 
fuge elements of this bill and bring about 
a retm’n of the Employment Service to 
the States as intended by Congress. . 

Vicwi of John P. Lewis, Editor of PM, 
on Associated and United Press 
Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSSNTATIVE6 

Wednesday, January 23, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following article 
from the New York newspaper PM of 
Sunday, January 20, 1946: 

DOLLAR JOURNALISM 

Carl W. Ackerman, dean of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity's School of Journalism and front run¬ 
ner fer the monopolists of American journal¬ 
ism. has injected himself into the fight be¬ 
tween Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton on one side, and the Associated Press 
and United Press on the other side. 

Benton Is In charge of the State Depart¬ 
ment’s distribution of information abroad, 
which has just been reoiganlzed from a war¬ 
time to a peacetime basis. This news serv¬ 
ice was designed to consist of three parts: 

1. A cable-wireless news file prepared from 
AP. UP and International News Service news 
reports and sent to Germany, Austria and 
Japan for publication in papers there, largely 
to areas where private American news agen¬ 
cies have not yet begun to operate. It will 
be discontinued as soon as possible. 

2. A radio buUetin sent daily to United 
States embassies and missions abroad, giv¬ 
ing texts of Government documents, speeches, 
and so forth, plus a brief summary of mis¬ 
cellaneous press news. This file Is for the 
personal information of Government officials 
and not for publication. 

8. Short-wave voice broadcasts to peoples 
abroad designed to present a well-rounded 
picture of the American scene. 

The row over this program was precipitated 
when the Associated Press announced that it 
would refuse to provide Benton’s department 


with its service for broadcast overseas. The 
United Press followed up by announcing that 
It, too, intended to discontinue its service to 
the State Department. 

Benton is fighting hack and has acxmsed 
the directors of the Associated Press of voting 
to "contribute to the misunderstanding of 
America abroad." 

Into this set-up now comes Ackerman to 
ask President Truman to withdraw his sup¬ 
port from the State Department's distribu¬ 
tion of Information abroad. 

"The education of the peoples of foreign 
countries in respect to American policies, 
activities, and ideals should be primarily on 
the same basis as the education of our people 
at home," he says. "That Is by means of 
daily news, collected. Interpreted, and dis¬ 
tributed by privately operated press associa¬ 
tions. newspapers, periodicals, books, and 
radio. That is the American way at home. 
It should be the only American way 
abroad. • * 

What Ackerman is saying is that news 
abroad, as at home, should have a dollar sign 
attached to it; that information to the other 
peoples of the world shoidd be made avail¬ 
able to them only if they can pay for it. 

What he Is saying is that the American 
way—the way of a free press—Is the sole 
province of private business—^business whlph 
has developed In our own country over the 
course of time into a monopoly business, with 
fewer and fewer businessmen—businessmen, 
not journalists—controlling more and more 
outlets of news and Information. 

What he is saying is that Informing the 
world of the truth of what is going on in the 
United States of America is not the right 
of the United States Government, or its Pres¬ 
ident. or the State Department. He is say¬ 
ing that is the exclusive business of that 
select group, which, by virtue of circum¬ 
stance and the profits that derive from mo¬ 
nopoly in close association with the busl- 
ners community, happens to control the press 
of America. 

What he Is saying is that the Associated 
Press and United Press and the only other big 
news service In existence—the International 
News Service—if It happens to join the other 
two. are bigger than the United States Gov¬ 
ernment and can dictate to the people of 
the United States of America what they can 
and what they cannot tell their nelghboia 
in this world. 

Dean Ackerman says: "I am convinced that 
freedom of international news and subsidized 
governmental propaganda are Incompatible." 

What he is saying Is that, when handled 
by private journalists, facts are news, but 
when they are handled by the Government, 
they are propaganda. 

To all of which the best and clearest answer 
is, ’’Nuts." 

If democracy and the American way of 
life are going to be preserved in this world, 
it Is only going to be because the people of 
the world know and understand what we are 
doing over here. That Is a job that the 
United States of America left exclusively in 
the hands of the private newspaper monopo¬ 
lies before this war. They didn’t do the job. 

Millions upon millions of the people of 
the world—^far more than those living In our 
particular segment of it on the North Ameri¬ 
can Continent—were cut off as completely 
from knowledge of America and what It was 
doing and what it was trying to do and what 
it was thinking as If they lived In the Dark 
Ages. The monopolists couldn’t do the job 
then. They can’t do it now in a world so 
torn by turmoil and confusion and poverty 
in the wake of the war that the profits are 
just not there to permit the sale of news 
for profit to the people who need news. 

There is just no way for news of the United 
States of America to reach most of the peo¬ 
ple on this planet unless the United States 
Government broadcasts it. The other na¬ 
tions of the world can broadcast their news 
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to tlie people abroad, but our press associa¬ 
tions decree that our Ooverument cannot. 

And so they cut off the service to the State 
Department and would give only silence to 
the poor devils In Europe or Asia who are 
hungry for word of what*B doing in the 
magic land cf America. 

Well, things like this AP->UP attempt at 
fiupergovernment are what's doing. 

John P. Lewis. 


Tile Britrth Loan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. L<)UIS LUDLOW 

or INDIANS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

. Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the In¬ 
dianapolis Association of Credit Men, one 
of the largest and most virile organiza¬ 
tions of its kind in Amer^oa, is telling the 
world in no uncertain tones that the pro¬ 
posed Brit-h loin is a bad credit risk. 

A statement on this subject from the 
pen of Merritt Fields, the keen and force¬ 
ful executive manager of the Indianai- 
polis Association of Credit Men is at¬ 
tracting Nation-wide attention. Every 
month the association issues an economic 
letter by Mr. Fields, dealing with the 
paramount questions and Issues of the 
day in his own original and inimitable 
style. The February Economic Letter 
of the Association is devoted almost en¬ 
tirely to the proposal to loan $4,400,000.- 
000 of the American taxpayers* money 
to Great Britain. I believe that Mr. 
Fields* observations in respect to the 
proposed loan, coming from a practical 
credit executive, will be very interesting 
to the people of our country, and I have 
obtained the imanimous consent of the 
House to insert the statement in the 
Congressional Record. It is as follows: 
Your Personal Stake in England’s Credit 

All American citizens have a direct pocket- 
book interest In England's credit. Normally 
an Anglophile, this writer does not like Eng¬ 
land as a credit risk. If it were our own 
money or we were handling your money for 
you we would not give England one nickel on 
credit for England's credit record is bad. 
It is your personal money and the writer’s 
money that is Involved as we shall show. 

Our politicians (Oovernment clllcials) 
have recently agreed to give England on 
credit (4.400,000.000, and this huge credit is 
now before our Congress for approval. This 
association is ip the credit business and you 
are too if you are in business at all. so let’s 
hive a look at the facts. England, remem¬ 
ber. is just another customer. From a credit 
standpoint, you may bo interested in know¬ 
ing how long England has been in business, 
who owns her. how she is managed (the 
Socialists are running her now) how much 
capital is invested, what her financial state¬ 
ment looks like, what ’’authorities consulted 
say” (wo always wonder who these authori¬ 
ties arc) but what you really want to know 
Is only one thing. 1. e.. will England pay; and 
suppose you ask the Indianapolis Associa¬ 
tion of Credit Men’s Service for a credit re¬ 
port on England, such a report as we render 
on any other customer of yours, large or 
small. We don’t give you a “rating” on 
England—we tell you how England has paid 
in the past end is paying today. From that 
you decide whether she will likely pay in the 
future. ^ We call that report a credit Inter¬ 


change report because the people who sell 
England (or anybody else) exchange or Inter¬ 
change their credit experience through this 
association as a central clearing point. 

“ENGLAND IB UNCOLLECTXBLl—^HAD TO CHARGE 
IT OFF” 

Our ereoit Interchange report without any 
question says England is a bad credit risk on 
the basis of her past paying record and her 
largest credit grantor makes this notation on 
the Information he gives us which we put in 
our Credit Interchange Report: "Uncollecti¬ 
ble—had to charge it off.” 

Who is England's largest credit grantor? 
Why it’s good old Un(He Sam, probably hu¬ 
morously referred to in European circles as 
the C. C. C.—Champion Credit Chump. 
And who is Uncle Sam? You, the American 
taxpayer. Oh. yee,* bow much was charged 
off as uncollectible? A little matter of only 
(A,000.000,000! We gave England a credit in- 
cludlxig Interest of (6,000.000,000 at the time 
of World War I, she never paid it, so her 
largest credit grantor, the Champion Credit 
Chump, lost (6.000,000,000. Hero is where 
your personal stake in England’s credit comes 
in. England got the money from the United 
States Treasury and when she didn't pay. the 
Treasury made you as an individual pay by 
simply adding England's failure to pay or 
perhaps it was a repudiation, on to your per¬ 
sonal Federal tax. 

WILL THE C. C. C. DO IT AGAIN? 

Are we little c. c.'a (credit chumps—tax¬ 
payers who pay for the bad credits granted by 
the big C. C. C.) really in favor of oui' poli¬ 
ticians giving England another (4,400,000,000 
on credit? It Is reported even before Con¬ 
gress votes on it that our negotiators don’t 
really expect England to pay this new credit: 
that even if she doesn't pay. it will be a good 
Investment in a customer; that we should 
loan her the money so she can buy from us. 
then we can afford to lose the money. That 
doesn’t make credit sense. In addition to the 
report that our negotiators don’t really expect 
this credit to be paid off, here is something 
which is not a report. Many of the British 
themselves frankly say in advance of con¬ 
gressional approval that the C. C. C. will 
never be paid back. Wd quote directly from 
the London News Weekly: "The chances are 
that long before Aiqerica can collect there 
will bo a now International conflict to throw 
the loan and many kindred superstitions Into 
hogwBSh." 

Do you as a Federal taxpayer who had to 
pay for that first British credit regard this 
new loan as a superstition? And the Lon¬ 
don economist, one of England’s leading 
financial papers, without blushing reports 
the odds are "billions to one" that this new 
credit will not be paid and 8%ys further it 
is willing to bet "all Lombard Street to a 
China orange," etc. After World War I 
England was given 62 years to pay off the 
first credit, but she paid on it for only 9 
years. Whatjihe did pay amounted to 6 cents 
on the dollar of the principal including inter¬ 
est. Then In 1933 she quit cold, and from 
1933 on, the United States Treasury was not 
able to collect one more nickel. 

In World War War II, Just closed, we gave 
England another credit amounting to (20.- 
000,000,000. only the ingenious Mr. Roosevelt, 
then President, did not call it a credit, he 
called it lend-lease, and in a message to 
Congress relating to Lend-lease, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, "For what we send abroad we shall be 
repaid within a reasonable time following 
the close of hostilities in similar materials 
or at our option In other goods of many 
kinds, which they can produce and which 
we need.’* This (25,000,000,000 of lend-lease 
under the agreement now before our Con¬ 
gress, will be settled for 8 cents on the 
dollar, to be paid running into the century 
2000. So, as has beep pointed out by a 
number of good credit executives (not politi¬ 
cians) on the first credit granted Englond 
In World War I we collected 6 cents on the 


dollar and lost 94 cents on the dollar: on 
the twenty-five billions of lendi-lease we will 
get 8 cents on the dpllar (if England pays it, 
see quotes above) and now on the new credit 
of (4,400.000,000, we loon her tbo money but 
she pays ue nothing for 6 years and then 
the agreement eays she is to start paying off 
In installments ending in 2001. 

For a long time we have been wondering if 
It is good credit Judgment for we American 
taxpayers to try this same customer again on 
credit and, pn the basis of England’s past 
paying record, can we in view of our own 
heavy, obligations afford to write eff another 
credit of (4,400.000,000 as uncollectible? And 
we are also wonderl^, if England is a de¬ 
cadent'nation, can we afford t6 keep prop¬ 
ping her up with these credits of $6,000,000,- 
OOO, 94 percent of which we wrote off a( up- 
collectible, and $25,000,000,000 of lep^-leage. 
97 percent of which we'have written off as 
lihooUectlble. ’ ^ 

In pauing. we are told by some American 
liberals that this credit to England is too 
complicated for the ordinary crecilt executive 
to understand; that it Involves great inter¬ 
national forces, something mysterious, etc. 
As to that, wo have noticed in cur business, 
which is the credit business, that whenever 
any credit transaction becomes too compli¬ 
cated to understand there is something wrong 
with It. There is nothing complicated about 
this last credit to England: on the basis of 
the paying record—all that really counts*^ 
England is a bad credit risk for you as a 
Federal taxpayer. Ask your Congressman and 
your two United States Senators to enlighten 
you further on this credit matter. Ask them 
to suppose that England once loaned us 
(6,000.000,000 and we didn’t pay and she 
wrote it off as uncollectible. Also suppose 
that England gave us (26.000.060.000 worth 
of net lend-lease and we didn’t pay that and 
then suppose we asked her for another credit 
of (4,400,000.000 BO we could trode with her. 
Query: Would we get the money on the basis 
of our past credit record? Significantly, 
many American liberals want to loan money 
again to England. Over the years we have 
taken a good many of these liberals apart-- 
find their mainsprings to be made of other 
people’s money. They are always liberal with 
that and we think their credit Judgment 
should be somewhat discounted. If you care 
to write to your Congressman and your two 
United States Senators, we will furnish you 
with three extra copies of this economic 
letter. 


YonnK Men and Women Aline ThemseWei 
With Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT RAINS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 25 issue of the Washington Post 
the Gallup poll presents convincingly the 
unmistakable fact that the Democratic 
Party is regarded by the vast majority 
of the young men and women in this 
country as the party of progress and the 
hope for the future. 

This study of political opinion pre¬ 
sented by the Gallup poll points definitely 
to Democratic success in the coming 
elections. Since the vast majority of 
new voters will be from the ranks of 
the young people of this country, and 
since the ovei-whelming majority of 
these young voters will aline with the 
Democratic Party, Democratic success at 
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the fall congressional elections is appar¬ 
ently assured. 

The poll follows; 

OOP Faces Sesious Psoblem on OAKNEiaNO 
Young Vorass 
(By George Omllup) 

Princeton, N. J., January 24.—One of the 
major problems facing the Republican Party 
strategy committee is how to win Into the 
OOP fold a larger share of the two or more 
mnilon young people who come of voting 
age every year In this country. 

The Republican Party is unqueatlonably 
suffering from a shortage of new blood. At 
the present time, out of every three arriving 
at voting age, one is Republican, two are 
Democrats. 

The problem looms even more serious than 
at first might be supposed by further evi¬ 
dence from surveys showing this pro p or t ion— 
two-to-one Democratic; as early as the 16- to 
18-year-old bracket. 

This picture emerges from a study of politi¬ 
cal opinion by age groups, Including a poll 
of young people IS to 18 years of age. The 
latter were asked; 

**Which political party do you think is the 
best in the country?'' 

Voters of the country were polled on the 
question; 

*Tf a Presidential election were being held 
today, which party would you vote for—the 
Democratic or Republican?** 


Democratic Republican 


Teen-ager.*?: Percent 

Percent 

16-lS years of age_ 65 

35 

Other age groups: 


21-29 years of age- 62 

38 

30-49 years of age.... 65 

46 

60 and over_ 49 

61 


Between Presidential elections, between 8 
and 10 mllUon young people become eligible 
to vote. If only 60 percent of these young 
people twa out at the polls, their vote of 
almost two-to-one Democratic would be 
enough to offset a substantial defection 
among older persons. 

Republican strategists can take some com¬ 
fort from the fact that eventually they do 
win a larger proportion of these voters—after 
they have pasaed the 30-year mark, as can be 
seen from the table presented above. As peo¬ 
ple grow older, they tend to become more 
conservative. As they become more conserva¬ 
tive. more of them become Republicans. 

Republicans can also take comfort from 
The fact that older people turn out in greater 
proportion at the polls on election days than 
younger peo|de. 

This is not a new problem for the Republi¬ 
can Party. It has been present in all recent 
elections. 

In the older age group—50 years and over— 
polttical sentiment in the last two Presiden¬ 
tial elections was almost evenly divided. It 
continues about that way today. 


Welcome Home Banquet for Veterans of 
WorU War II 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MABSACHUSam 

IN THB HOUSE 0¥ RBDPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Ttcesdap, Janitary 29,1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rbcord, I 
wish to include herein a speech delivered 
by me at the welcome home banquet for 
veterans of World War n tendered by 
Companies K, M. and Battery C, Vet¬ 
erans Association, at the State armory. 


Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, January 27, 
1946; 

In the life of every city there is a tradi¬ 
tion handed down from father to son and 
grandso*' and carried over from family to 
family which binds the isolated members of 
a community together in the common fellow¬ 
ship of democracy. 

That tradition is the responsibility of pub¬ 
lic service. 

Too often in life we experience the feeling 
of being alone, of not fully sharing the great 
journey we are making together. Somehow, 
individual success is not completely satis¬ 
fying. We have the urge to participate in 
a wider effort, teaming up with other men 
to work for a goal that is finer than our 
individual ambitions. The time comes when 
it is greater to give than to get. 

In the life of every community, this spirit¬ 
ual quality Is at work. Individually and by 
groups. Man feels the need to go out of 
himself to help those who are weaker. He 
lifts and encourages the underprivileged, the 
wayward, the disabled, and the aged. He 
lends his strength to these, so that all may 
live in human dignity. 

Quietly, day In and day out this work goes 
on. 

Then suddenly, a disaster stlrkes. A Arc. 
a flood, an epidemic, or a hurricane brings 
death and suffering. Instantly, all men of 
good will step forward to help. There is no 
thought of houra or pay or profit or publicity. 
The needs of the community come first and 
all men pitch in with no other thought in 
mind than to save the other members of the 
community. And when It Is over and we 
have time to look around, we are amazed and 
thrilled by the unsuspected courage and un¬ 
selfishness of our f^low citizens. The 
knowledge of this builds precious morale. It 
is well that we develop this morale, for one 
in a generation, the way of life of the whole 
community and Us sister communities, is 
endangered and the Nation is engulfed by 
war. 

This Is the sternest test of all, requiring the 
greatest sacrifice in the name of group sur¬ 
vival. The danger is immediate and it af¬ 
fects everyone. To meet it, we have a 
pathetically small Regular Aimy and the 
National Guard. 

None of us will forget that cold Sunday of 
December 7. 1941. when the Nation was 
shocked from Its complacency by the news 
that we had been attacked and defeated, 
losing 3.000 men before the deadliest of all 
weapons—surprise assault. 

We did know that we had been forced into 
war and we were not ready for it. With all 
the advantage of preparation and surprise, 
the enemy took Woke. Guam, the Philippines, 
overran Java, New Guinea, and threatened 
Australia. Our Navy was crippled, our Army 
was but a token force, and our Air Corps was 
not yet born. We had suffered defeats at 
the hands of superior forces and the future 
was black Indeed. 

When General MacArthur was evacuated 
from Bataan against his will, he said: 'T 
shall return." It was inspiring but. It seemed 
so Impossible. The High Command was in 
some doubt as to whether it could hold Aus¬ 
tralia. And MacArthur, arriving in Aus¬ 
tralia, found that he had only two divisions 
available to defend a continent. Though 
his forces were far outnumbered, with a 
spirit that was typically American, be de¬ 
cided not to defend, but to attack. He 
crossed over to New Guinea to smash the 
preparations the Jape were making for the 
invasion of Australia. He estaWished a 
small beachhead but he could not go far in¬ 
land because the towering Owen-8tanley 
mountain range barred his way. The Japs 
held all the passes, their main base was 
protected by the mountains, and they looked 
forward to a mass slaughter of the small 
Allied Army If it dared to come up the 
mountains. At this point, MscArthur loaded 


a whole division into transport planes and 
dropped them on the other side of the range, 
behind the Jap lines. He kept them sunfili^ 
by air and flew in an entire airdrome with 
fuel and ammunition. When .the Americans 
seized the Buna base and went on. after 
bitter fighting to take Guadalcanal and 
Bougainville, it was the turning point of the 
land war in the Pacific. 

Who were the handful of men who did 
this? Regulars, Marines, and the National 
Guard. Men from greater Lawrence were 
there, taking all that a powerful enemy could 
throw at them, then holding, and finally 
going over to the offensive. These men from 
the National Guard were all we had. They 
fought with unyielding courage the time we 
desperately needed to draft and train and 
send into combat the miUioiis who were 
needed to win a Global War. If this thin line 
had failed and the Axis had the opportunity 
to perfect their new weapons, who knows 
what the result might have been? 

We rcpiember even before Pearl Harbor 
our National Guard units leaving to join the 
United Btates Army. It was 6 yeaim ago this 
month that one of them, Battery C. went 
off in another direction, to fight across 
France and through the Siegfried Line. 

We remember how a generation before 
tlielr fathers had fought at the Marne, which 
was the turning point of the First Wo«*ld War. 
And going back still further, we remember 
how some served under '‘Black Jack" Per¬ 
shing in the expeditionary force that was 
sent into Mexico. And before that, peace¬ 
time service aiul training beyond memory. 

Tonight, seeing the faces of the young and 
the old who have, through the years, been 
privileged to serve with Companies K and 
M and Battery C. it all comes together in 
one piece, the pride of men in belonging to 
a good outfit. When the chips were really 
down, these men of our community had what 
it takes. That makes for good morale and 
good citizenship. In peace as well as in war. 
We are proud of the example which you have 
set because It has kept the faith. The tradi¬ 
tion which your fathers have handed down 
to you, the new veterans, has gained in 
stiength and vitality. It will go c;'. to in¬ 
spire the living of our democratic way by 
those who will follow us. 

We do not meet here tonight to extol the 
glories of war. We know t lat it means 
slaughter, unspeakable suffering ai.d destruc¬ 
tion. The greatest single responsibility that 
must be met by every person who is alive to¬ 
day, is to work unceasingly fo^* a way to 
eliminate tlie savagery that is v/ar. We must 
do this before the techniques ^f ma&.s mur¬ 
der ci-ush our whole civilization and reduce 
the few survivors to an existence little better 
than that of animals wandering in a w'llder- 
uess of ruins. 

War Is a tragedy and a paradox. It brings 
out the beet as well as the worst In man. 
Ck>urage. unselfishness, and the willlngne:ts 
to sacrifice all, if need be, for the sake of 
others—all these qualities come to the sui- 
face. The individual becomes part of a 
group, working for the grou^*. He longer 
feels separate and alone. He is sharing and 
helping In something that is bigger than 
himself. Out of this experience comes a new 
relationship, one that has given a new word 
to our language. Under the stress of war 
men become buddies, a spiritual comradeship 
born of understanding, loyalty, and self-sac¬ 
rifice. 

Tlxe word "buddy** has a deep meaning 
for all men who have gone through hell to¬ 
gether, helping each other to see It through. 
The awful impact of war strips away false 
pride and mean motives. Men become honest 
with each other and In their mutual need 
they develop a courage and devotion that 
overcome all doubts and fears. Men are chal¬ 
lenged to the very depths of their being and 
they face up to it In the name of their com¬ 
mon humanity in a way that surprises them¬ 
selves. They know that lile comes to its best 
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and fullest expression when It Is lived for 
others as well as for self. Veterans do not 
apeak of this for words can never tell the 
fine and reverent meaning of this experience. 
But every veteran holds it high In his heart 
and treasures it there as something beyond 
all other understanding. 

And when he comes back to the peaceful 
routine of the old home town, he is vaguely 
aware that something is missing from the 
picture. It is swell to see the wife or the girl 
friend, the folks, the old friends, the fa¬ 
miliar places. He makes the rounds and for 
awhile there is all the joy of reunion. But as 
he begins to settle down and get back Into 
the ways of civilian life he senses that some¬ 
thing is missing from the picture. The vet¬ 
eran walks the streets and he is alone again. 
The people he sees have personal Interests 
and nothing more. The comradeship he once 
knew and the morale-building unity of it is 
gone. Sometimes he wishes he were back 
with the old outfit again. 

After all, isn’t that part of the reason why 
we are here tonight? On the surface, we 
call It a **welcome-home” banquet. We want 
to express our admiration and our gratitude 
to the men who have just come back from the 
grim experience of war. The community 
wants to make them feel at home again, and 
to help them to find their place In civilian 
life. There are many urgent and difficult 
problems facing a returning veteran which 
the community as a whole must help to solve. 
Jobs and homes and education and rehabili¬ 
tation, these and many other problems mtrst 
be met and solved. 1 believe that the mu- 
nlclpaUties, the States, and the Nation are 
more thoroughly conscious of this responsi¬ 
bility than at any time In our history. On 
the International front, we are determined 
to work for a world system of law and order 
that will eliminate war. By the same token, 
on the domestic front, we must work to help 
the veterans whose sacrifices have humbly 
taught us this great and Imperative need. 

That Is part of the reason why we have 
gathered here tonight. But there Is a deeper 
meaning behind it. The old soldiers of great¬ 
er Lawrence are extending the hand of hu¬ 
man fellowship to our returning GI’s. You 
have rerved us; now we must serve you, and 
in that interchange discover the basis for 
a cintinuing comradeship. Wc have ad¬ 
justments to make as well as you. The war 
JU't ended was not merely a struggJe be¬ 
tween rival groups of nations. It marked a 
revolution in the affairs of men. An old 
order Is passing, while the new has yet to be 
born. All of us stand at the crossroads of 
change. We must preserve the heritage of 
freedom which Is our birthright, yet. con- 
eistent with that faith, we must make eco¬ 
nomic and social adaptations which will make 
our society function In the realities of the 
present. Fortunately, our democracy Is not 
a fixsd and rigid thing, resisting the needs 
of evolution and progress. It is a faith which 
grows and develops with life Itself. It does 
not begin In Washington and spread down to 
us. Rather, It begins in the mind and heart 
and actions of each Individual citizen. Its 
first test of performance Is In the individual’s 
relation to his community. 

Ours is greater Lawrence. Here and not 
elsewhere is our new outfit. The racial and 
religious tolerance, the working together for 
the sake of the team, courage, intelligence, 
devotion, and sacrifice, all these were devel¬ 
oped by military service. They are needed 
now. more than ever, in the citizenship of 
our community. Our duty is to carry over 
to the tasks of peace, the Inspiring comrade¬ 
ship that we know in war. There are some 
civilians who have never awakened to this 
need. We must show them by our example. 
With this spirit we will fight and overcome 
any problem that may challenge us. 

The enforced discipline of war must be re¬ 
placed by the self-dlsclpllne of psace. To¬ 
night we welcome you back to the free and 
responsible company of American commimity 


life. Through the fellowship of the veterans 
of all wars, who have learned the imperative 
need of cooperation In building a better and 
finer way of life, we ask you to join ranks with 
us. We need each other, to bind up the Na¬ 
tion’s wounds, to clear away the road blocks 
of misunderstanding, to venture into the un¬ 
known future and conquer it in the name of 
peace and progress for all. 

Tonight, with your help, we start out on 
the most Important mission of all. With the 
experience and the firm faith you bring to 
this task we shall not fall. Welcome home, 
veterans of World War II, welcome home to 
the new America which we shall build by 
working together. 


Who’s Kiddin’ Who? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. 6CHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in receipt of vei*y graphic 
illustrations showing the distress of our 
servicemen in the various theaters of 
war. They are thoroughly disgusted and 
disheartened. Their morale is low be¬ 
cause somebody at home apparently has 
not kept faith, and they are asking in 
the letters which I receive from them, 
“Who is kiddin* who?** 

I wish I were able to insert in the Rec¬ 
ord for the reading of everyone the 
graphic illustrations that have been sent 
me. One in particular deals with five 
subjects, from which I quote: 

1. CLOSE CALCULATIONS 

January 3. “In the interest of accuracy and 
in order not to arouse hopes that cannot be 
fulfilled wc arc making our calculations na 
closely as wc can.’’ (Secretary of War Pat¬ 
terson.) 

• 2. ENLISTMENTS • 

October: Army announces recruiting drive. 

December: Army announces recruiting 
drive a success—original goal already two- 
thirds met—goal trebled. 

January: Army announces return of over¬ 
seas vets cut by almost two-thirds—enlist¬ 
ment drive a failure. 

3. 2-yEAR MEN 

September 20: “By mid-winter all men 
with 2-years’ service become eligible for re¬ 
lease.*’ (Chief of Staff. 

“Mid-win ter” changed to “late winter.” 

“Late winter” defined as March 20. 

January 3: “I am unaware” of any plan 
calling for the release of men with 2-year8 
service by March 20, 194G. (Secretary of 
War.) 

4. SHIPPING LIMITS DISCKACOES 

January 8: Shipping is the “limiting fac¬ 
tor” In demobilization. (Secretary of War.) 

January 6: Return of men from overseas 
to be cut from rate of 800,000 to 800,000 
monthly—In spite of excess shipping. (Army 
Chief of Information.) 

6. DELAY FOR ELIGIBLES 

September: No eligible enlisted personnel 
to bo retained in service because of military 
necessity. (War Department.) 

January: Overseas eliglbles to be retained 
as much as 8 months. (Army Chief of In¬ 
formation.) 

VTho’s kiddin* who? It wasn’t made to fit. 

Yours, 

P. S.—Bend it to our Congressmen—maybe 
they can make it fit. 


Mr. Speaker, the least we can do as 
Members of Congress is to require the 
military authorities to keep faith with 
these boys. We who have had boys in 
the service understand fully the language 
of these men. It does not do for the 
Secretary of War to disclaim knowledge 
of the promises that were made the boys 
and their wives and parents. It will not 
suffice to hear the Secretary of War tell 
the boys in the Pacific that he was not 
familiar with the manner in which the 
point demobilization formula was worked 
and Is being handled by those In charge 
at Washington. His alleged surprise 
will not satisfy any of us. 

Accompanying some of the letters from 
the servicemen was the following clip¬ 
ping from the Daily Pacifican of Janu¬ 
ary 6, 1946: 

MR. TRUMAN, BRIEF US NOW 

The late A1 Smith campaigned. “Let’s look 
at the record.” 

Let's look at the demobilization record as 
portrayed in the nows dispatches from Wash¬ 
ington to the Dally Pacifican: 

September 22; Point scores announced: 
October, 70; November, 60. and after that 
all 2-year men. 

September 26: No 36-point enlisted men, or 
48-point officers, will be sent overseas. 

October 20: Army must reduce point score 
to keep pace with demobilization. 

October 21: War Department reaffirms re¬ 
lease target dates. 

October 24: Homeward sailings lag behind 
goal. 

November 20: Pacific-based returnees 
promised relief as transport surplus looms 
for January. 

December 6, 9, 12, 15: Bright prospects on 
shipping as backlog breaks. 

December 21: 60 points good December 31. 

December 28: All troops not needed to go 
home by March 1, says Sc^cretary of War 
Patterson. 

January 3: 68.000 more berths assigned to 
ATWESPAC. 

January 6: Empty berths sail to United 
States for lack of eligible men. 

January 6: War Secretary Patterson Is re¬ 
ported “completely surprised” by certain 
facts on the demobilization set-up. 

January 6: Army announces demobiliza¬ 
tion will be slowed down and the return 
rate of some troops delayed. 

The facts read like a “war of nerves” drive. 
Yet, throughout all the confusion one fact 
stood out: pollOTnakei’s were promising that 
men above occupation needs would be sent 
home quickly. 

Eut what about the two new situations? 

(1) The Secretary of War didn’t know the 
way the point system is being operated. Dees 
this show lack of liaison and understanding 
of our Washington leaders on the problem? 
This, with all the public clamor. 

(2) Rate of remoblllzation is slowed down 
b3caUBe of the difficulty of getting overseas 
replacements. What has happened to the 
thousands upon thousands of red opplers 
and selective-service inductees? Have not 
replacements been trained since VJ-day? 

We ask our Commander In Chief, Harry S. 
Truman, to give us the facts. We were briefed 
on our mission during days of combat. Let 
us be briefed now. 

SERVICEMEN PLACE BLAME WHERE IT BELONGS 

Mr. Speaker, I have every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the mail which is pouri>g into 
my cffice daily from the men being held 
in the service, and particularly from 
those being held overseas, know who is 
to blame for the failure in the demobi¬ 
lization scheme. The servicemen arc 
placing the blame where it belongs. 
They are writing their Congressmen and 
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tdltog the story. It is in this way that 
we are aettinit the unvarnished truth. 

Vox example, the following is a copy of 
a letter which I recently received from a 
young man who is a gradute of arts and 
science In one university and of law in 
another university. 1 quote: 

VBSr SAT TRX AHMT CMS NO LOMCnCS BE IBUBTED 
JANUABY 8. 1946. 

DsABCoMOSiSBifAN: The Army hAA made US 
one promise after another whieh baa been 
brokexL Ships are leaving here with empty 
berths~l,800 of them on 2 ships during 
the past a days. Thousands of officers and 
men sit around idle. The biggest waste in 
the Army is the waste of time. There were 
aojOOO soldiers at the QI rally last night and 
they weren*t all enlisted men. Many of them 
were officers. I am a pre-Pearl Harbor father 
with two children and. like everyone else out 
here. I want to know when I will go home and 
I want it to be soon. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the 
Army can no longer be trusted. If men are to 
be demobilized at the fastest rate commen¬ 
surate with available shipping and occupa¬ 
tional needs, some action by Congress is 
necessary. My buddies and I hold you and 
other Members of the House of Hepresenta- 
tlves and Senate responsible for our predica¬ 
ment. You put us in the Army and you can 
get us out. Either demobilize us or. when 
given the next shot at the ballot box. we will 
demobilize you. 

Yours truly. 

Here is a letter from another well-edu¬ 
cated officer, also a graduate from a very 
reputable law school. I quote: 

Manila, P. I.. January 11, 1946. 

Deab CoMoaissifAM: 1 am writing y^^u 
abemt the program called the Army dem^i- 
iizatlon program, specifically as it applies to 
the Pacific theater. The program here has 
been one continuous story of generalities, 
distortions, and bre^en promises. The last 
straw was when we found out that the Sec¬ 
retary of War did not even know that no 
points had been accumulating since Septem¬ 
ber 2. 1948, and seemed entirely unaware of 
General Marshall’s statement to Congress 
that by March 20 all men with 2 years' service 
would beemne eligible. Occupation quotM 
have been set. still the Army announces a 
slow-down of the demobilization with three or 
four times as many men here as they said they 
would need according to their own estimate. 
In the meantime thousands of officers and 
men sit around idle. The biggest waste in 
the Army is the waste of time! The situa¬ 
tion applies to officers as weU as enlisted men. 

We have been patient and we have waited. 
How 5 months after the war is over we want 
to know bow much more at our lives the War 
XMpartment wants?^ Is 47 months and 30 
months overseas enough? Is the real reason 
for this the desire of a ^reat group of high- 
ranking offiCOTs to ke^f> their rank and com¬ 
mand? Was the promise of the release of 
g.year men meant merely to placate Con¬ 
gress while the real plans were formed under¬ 
neath the scenes? Do occupation quotas 
mean anything? Why are ships leaving here 
empty? Does eligibility under the point 
and length of service system mean a priority 
for discharges or is It a system devised to 
keep me in the Army? 

We are now convinced that our only 
chance for redress is with Congress! We are 
thoroughly convinced that the Army can no 
longer be trusted. My buddies and I hold 
you and other Members of the House of Rep- 
ressnUttves and senate responsible for our 
pvsdioamsnt. You put us in the Army and 
ifou get us out. Either demobilize us 
or, when given the neart shot at the ballot 
box. we will demobHiae you. 

Tours truly. 


It will be observed that these men say 
the Army can no longer be trusted. They 
are looking to Congress for relief. They 
blame Congress for putting them into the 
service, even If some of us were not here 
when war was declared, and they are 
holding Congress responsible for their 
discharge since they have lost faith and 
conhdehce in the Army and in our mili¬ 
tary organizations. The majority party 
in control of Congress and all of the 
committees of Congress, and especially 
the committees dealing with military and 
naval affairs, will do well to consider and 
weigh the statements of these intelligent 
young men. 

MORE TROOPS IN MANILA THAN ARE NEEDED IN 
THE BNTXSE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 

The following is a letter which I re¬ 
ceived from a very well-educated man 
serving In the Army in the Pacific the¬ 
ater. I quote: 

January 10. 1946. 

Dear Congressman: A mere glance at the 
Army’s plan to slow down demobilization 
should be sufficient to convince one of the 
crimes against humanity being unfolded here 
in the Pacific. The Army has failed com¬ 
pletely and utterly to reduce its personnel 
to a figure consistent with the needs for 
occupation forces. There are far more troops 
in Manila and the immediate surrounding 
area than are needed for the entire South¬ 
west Pacific. 

This same condition exists throughout the 
entire Pacific theater, with the exception of 
Japan. It is therefore quite appaient that 
definite and drastic steps need to be taken 
(and we mean just that) to force the Army 
to rdiense excees personnel, A lot of “stars’* 
will have to fall, too. The more the better. 

We don’t want the promise of a reduction 
of personnel next September or later. In¬ 
stead we feel that a discharge rate of 700,000 
per month Is justifiable. This pace should 
be continued untU the actual numbers 
needed for occupation are aU that remain. 

Any efforts you extend along this line will 
be greatly appreciated by each and every fel¬ 
low in the Army. Too, you can be assured, 
all of us from northeastern Oklahoma, plus 
our families and friends shall remember It 
aT?d return the favor when the opportunity 
arises. 

Respectfully yours, 


*1716 same malcontent and disappoint¬ 
ment is expressed by the boys In the Eu¬ 
ropean theater, as sliown by the following 
letter which I have just received: 

Europe, January 194B. 

Honorable Sir: We, those thousands of 
American exiles under military bondage, 
raise our voices to be heard through all 
the din and the clamor of the many mer¬ 
cenaries at work on the home front. 

We are those same men who were invited 
here that the blood of war might not be 
spilled on American soil. 

We are those same men who. after serving 
two, three, or more years through this war, 
are now left stranded—to wonder if anyone 
particularly cares how much prevlouB time 
we are to sacrifice or whether it is believed 
that we are gullible enough to accept the 
various phases of the War Department’s de- 
moblllEation policies as being anything but 
a carefully timed plan of excuses to delay the 
whole program. 

Are the lawmakers of our country no long¬ 
er concerned with what is, or what is not 
jyst—to those vdio must build the future? 
And if they are concerned, do they consid¬ 
er it more just to let us who have already 
given so much, continue giving because it is 
Jn the selfish interest of others, or more con¬ 
venient to the strategy of military poUtiost 


Why. we ask, are veterans not rotated with 
those who have not yet served? 

Sincerely. 

Mr. Speaker, similar letters are pour¬ 
ing into my office from our servicemen 
stationed in all parts of the world—in 
Manila. Korea. Ouam, Luzon, Yokohama, 
Germany, and many other points in both 
the Pacific and European theaters. The 
first, second, and fourth letters from 
which 1 have quoted above are from com¬ 
missioned officers, and the thiid letter 
is from a high-ranking noncommis¬ 
sioned officer. These men are men of the 
highest integrity, whose veracity cannot 
be questioned. Their Intelligence is suffi¬ 
cient to enable them to know whereof 
they speak, and they are not prejudiced 
by their mistreatment and apparent un¬ 
necessary delays in demobilization. But, 
they are Americans of high standing, the 
boys whose voices will be heard upon 
their return. During the war they 
served well and nobly. Now. they are 
telling their Congressmen where the fault 
lies and who is to blame. They are still 
Americans and are following the Ameri¬ 
can instinct to preserve America and pre¬ 
vent the inauguration of a militaristic 
regime. 


FrankUn D. Roosevelt Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to Include herein an address which 
I delivered before the Junior Board of 
the YMHA, Lawrence. Mass., at the 
Hebrew Community Center, Sunday, 
Januai’y 27. 1946: 

He was the first global leader in history, 
a symbol of hope for the common man ac 
home and abroad, a foe of privilege, a cham¬ 
pion of tbe people. The hardest job in the 
world was his but he thrived on responsi¬ 
bility, turning every Increase in power to¬ 
ward the welfare of humanity. We remem¬ 
ber his precedent-ahattering leadership, his 
energy and vision, his achievements in bring¬ 
ing economic, political, and financial power 
tinder democratic controls, his gallant fight 
to save the spiritual values of our civiliza¬ 
tion, his determination to outlaw aggression 
and bring all men together in the family of 
nations. Wo remember the long cigarette 
holder tilted upward at a rakish angle, the 
laughing eyes, the gay chuckle, and the fire¬ 
side chats when he visited us in our homes. 
We came to know him and love him and with 
cheerful affection we called him P. D. R. 

In many ways he waa more than one man. 
He became the spokesman of a world-in¬ 
change, giving voice to aU of our hopes and 
aspirations. Through storm and stress he 
led his people and the world by the hand 
out of the ruins of yesterday, through the 
dark night of depression and war. to the first 
faint glimpse of the brighter, fairer world 
of tomorrow. By ability and temperament 
he was destined to meet and master crises. 
But the greatness of his heart, reaching out 
to all of suffering humanity and taking all 
of its troubles to ita care, was stronger than 
the mortal frame of man could bear, ta 
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his thirteenth year as President of these 
United States, in the midst of his labors, he 
was called to his reward, leaving the inspira¬ 
tion of his memory to guide us for the rest of 
our Journey. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Is a man for the ages. 
History says that we must wait for the per¬ 
spective of time to establish a great man’s 
worth. With lesser men that is true. But 
we, living through the greatest crisis in the 
thousands of years that mark man's time on 
earth, one that has brovght us to the dawn 
of the Atomic Age, knew that P. D. R, does 
not have to v/ait. Before our eyes we have 
seen the revolution of his accomplishments, 
that history ran only add to his brilliant 
record of public service. As time goes by, the 
world will catch up with the genius of his 
insight. Generations as yet unborn will be 
nourished by his example. 

Of distinguished Dutch ancestry. Franklin 
Roosevelt was born to a life of comfortable 
ease. Educated at Groton and Harvard, he 
studied for the law and practiced his profes- 
Bicn before engaging upon a public career. 
He was in the national eye long before he 
entered the V7hite House. He had been a 
New York State senator. There as a young 
man he attracted attention by his single- 
handed attack upon, and his defeat of, the 
powerful political organizations of that time. 
He served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in World War I .and he was the unsuccessful 
candidate for Vice President when James M. 
Cox was defeated for the Presidency. Then 
came the tragic day in 1921 when he was 
stricken with Infantile paralysis while swim¬ 
ming at the family home at Campcb^llo, New 
Brunswick. He had plunged into the cold 
siu*f with his usual zest. A few hours later 
he had to be curried away on a stretcher. For 
mouths his life hung in the balance. And 
when he recovered it was only to find that he 
would never walk again as other men walked. 
A bedridden life, or one doomed to a wheel 
chair, was a doi>ble blow to a man of Roose¬ 
velt’s vitality. He was not the type to accept 
defeat and watch the life he loved go by his 
window. There, through the terrible ordeal 
he endured, were forged the qualities of 
mind and spirit that made him utterly 
fearless. 

One day the veteran newspaperman and 
devoted friend, Louie Howe, who saw his 
lifelong faith Justified when Franklin Roose¬ 
velt finally entered the White House, came 
into the invalid’s room. Roosevelt lay in his 
bed that day with his face twisted in some 
concentration of thought or effort. Great 
beads of perspiration rolled from his wrin¬ 
kled forehead. 

‘Toss, whnt is it?” Louie called, as he 
hurried to the bedside. 

The man fighting on that bed of pa^n, 
took a deep breath and opened his eyes. He 
looked up at Lquie and a beaming smile 
came through the sweat on his face, like 
sunshine through the rain. By the power 
of will he made reluctant nerve centers 
respond. 

“Louie,” he said, “you don’t know how 
much fun it Is Just to try to move your big 
toe and to do it.’’ 

Small wonder that Louie Howe had such 
faith in the dauntless courage of this man. 
Others would come to know It. Gamely, 
Roosevelt fought the disease and after tire¬ 
some, discouraging months of treatment, 
was able to walk with steel braces, crutches 
and finally with the aid of cancs. And yet, 
such was the personality of the man, ho 
turned our attention away from his eflllc- 
tions. He looked, he acted like a healthy, 
confident man. But the newspapermen v;ho 
were close to him knew, and it became an 
unwritten law with them, never to refer to 
this. The agony which marked his efforts to 
move about, never showed in his face. It 
was necessary for him to sit on the fioor of 
an automobile, place his hands on the edge 
of the floor behind him and while attend¬ 
ants lifted his legs, he would raise himself hy 


the strength of his arms. Once in the seat, 
he would Immediately smile and start kid¬ 
ding the reporters. Before this greatness 
of spirit, who could but admire the man. 

In spite of this handicap. Franklin Roose¬ 
velt engaged in more grueling campaigns, 
and traveled more miles—SCO,003 of them— 
than any President In our history. He ap¬ 
peared at public functions supported by a 
military aide or leaning upon the arm of a 
son. Ramps v/ere used to assist him onto 
planes and railroad trains and in parts of 
the Executive Mansion. He permitted his 
birthday to be used for celebration through- 
out the country to raisy funds for sufferers 
from the disease. Bccauso he found the 
waters at Warm Springs. Ga., helpful, Mr. 
Roosevelt established the Warm Springs 
Foundation so that others suffering from the 
same affiictlon, but without the money to 
go there, might enjoy the benefits. 

Once he told a close friend he thought 
his crippled condition was an asset. Ho ex¬ 
plained that while others might he tempted 
to get up now and then to look cut cf the 
window or stretch their legs, he was riveted 
to his desk and thus was able to concentrate 
on his work. 

After two terms as Governor of New York, 
he came to the White House In the midst 
of a strangling depression, proclaiming that 
there must be a “new deal’’ for the “forgotten 
man.” His predecessor presented him with 
12,000,000 unemployed, prices depressed to 
now low levels, a shrunken foreign trade and 
thousands of bank failures. The whole Na¬ 
tion had the Jitters and if any man was In a 
tough spot, it was Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt. With characteristic fearlessness he 
told the Nation: “The only thing we have to 
fear is fear Itself.” Then he tackled the 
mess. One of his first acts was to proclaim 
a national banking holiday that closed every 
financial depository in the country for 10 
days while readjustments were made. He 
summoned Congress into special session to 
implement by law a national recovery pro¬ 
gram that broke all precedents. One hun¬ 
dred days later every one of his requests 
had been granted and he held powers never 
before entrusted to a President in peace¬ 
time. The Nation rallied to his confidence 
and drew badly needed strength from it. 

The Constitution was omended to repeal 
national prohibition. Social-security bene¬ 
fits were provided by legislation. A wage- 
hour law was enacted for labor. A Securities 
and Exchange Cemmission was set up to curb 
gambling with the Nation's economic wel¬ 
fare. A good-neighbor policy was estab¬ 
lished for the Western Hemisphere. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Youth Administration, the Works Progress 
Administration, these and many other al¬ 
phabetical agencies, became familiar house¬ 
hold terms. Mr. Roosevelt swlhly became 
known as the country’s foremost practical 
liberal and a leader of a social revolution. 

It was to hold aloft the Nsw Deal banner 
for a second term that the President was 
unanimously renominated by the Democrats 
in 1936 and overwhelmingly defeated his op¬ 
ponent in the election. At this time he said: 
“America will not forget these recent years. 
Wo feared fear. Today wa havo conquered 
fear. But I cannot, with candor, tell you 
that all Is well with the world.” He raised 
his voice against economic despotism which 
he likened to the tyranny of political autoc¬ 
racy that precipitated the American Revolu¬ 
tion. “Out of this modern civilization,” he 
continued, “economic roj^allsts carved new 
dynasties. They created a new desi>otlsm 
and wrapped it in the robes of legal sanc¬ 
tion. The collapse of 1929 cho’.vecl up the 
despotism for what It really was. The elec¬ 
tion of 1932 was the people’s mandate to end 
it. Under that mandate It Is being ended.” 

In his first two terms, Mr. Roosevelt was 
concerned primarily with domestic problems. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
was designed to help farmers through crop- 


control measures and subsidies. The TVA— 
Tennessee Valley Authority project of flood 
control, navigation, and electric power dis¬ 
tribution—was the striking example of the 
President’s rate yardstick for public services. 
In 0 years alone, Mr. Roosevelt pushed 
through Congress expenditures of $850,000,000 
for vast construction such as Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee power ard hrigation plants on 
the Columbia River. By the end of his sec¬ 
ond term, these public enterprises were sup¬ 
plying more than one-twentieth of the coun¬ 
try’s electricity. 

Though up to his neck In the work of 
national economic recovery, Mr. Roosevelt, 
with his world view, glimpsed war on the 
horizon. As early as 1937, In a Chicago 
speech, he demanded the quarantine of ag¬ 
gressor nations. He repeatedly advised 
America to prepare for any emergency. 
Europe went to war in Saptember 1CS9. and 
Mr. Roosevelt watched the Axis run rough¬ 
shod over country after country. The Pres¬ 
ident took realistic steps. 

He and his supporters in Congress re¬ 
modeled the Neutrality Act to allow cash- 
and-carry purchases of arms by belligerents 
• • • a step favoring the Allies. After 

the Nazis swarmed through Holland and 
Belgium In 1940, Mr. Roosevelt set up a bil¬ 
lion dollar emergency arms program and a 
National Defense Advisory Commission. He 
laid down the principle that the preserva¬ 
tion of Britain and the Britl.'>h Navy v/ere 
necessary to defend American safety, and 
In September 1940 traded 50 old destroyers 
to Britain for naval and air base sites in 
the western Atlantic. The next month, se¬ 
lective service became law. A new army 
was drafted. Noval and air programs were 
accelerated. Industry put on a woi'time basis, 
and America became the “arsenal of de¬ 
mocracy.” 

Engrossed in questions of defense and 
foreign policy, Mr, Roosevelt refrained from 
stumping for a third term until the week 
before election, but he defeated his opponent 
by 4,000,000 ballots. 

In March 1941 the dollar sign was wiped 
from munitions for the Allies in a multi- 
billion lend-lcase program. And on May 27, 
1941, a few months after his third term be¬ 
gan, the Chief Executive declared an un¬ 
limited national emergency. 

There were months of great debate, both 
in and out of Congress. The well-organized 
isolationists, closing their eyes to Interna¬ 
tional realities, fought the Precldent every 
step of the way. Almost alone, the Presi¬ 
dent undertook the task of educating the 
American people to the fact that the insu¬ 
larity of the past was gone. Oceans were no 
barrier to airplanes, and radio, and propa¬ 
ganda. and more terrible weapons defying 
distance, which were already in the experi- 
monlal stage. We did not live in an Ivory 
tower where we could choose to Ignore the 
rest of the world. We were a part of that 
world and we would have to face the dan¬ 
gers and the respoxisibillties that went with 
it. Because of the great faith which Ameri¬ 
cans had in Franklin Roosevelt, they lls- 
tenod and learned and applied pressure to 
Congress to support his policies. Thank 
God that we had such a realistic leader. 
With someone else, we might have been 
doomed. 

But suddenly Japan, borrowing a technique 
of surprise and treachery from her Axis part¬ 
ners in crime, struck Pearl Harbor at the very 
moment \/hen her mouthpieces In Washing¬ 
ton were deceitfully talking conciliation with 
the Secretary of State. Cordell Hull. 

It v/as a day, Mr. Roosevelt declared, 
“which will live in infamy.” 

Our enemies thought they had Mr. Roose¬ 
velt where they wanted him but they did not 
know Mr. Roosevelt. Thirty days after Pearl 
Harbor, Congress gasped when the Chief 
Executive proposed a 2-year production of 
186,000 planes, 120,000 tanks, 65,000 anti¬ 
aircraft guns, and 18,000,000 tons of shipping. 
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Panta«tle, Impoofiible. many declared, but 
Mr. Roosevelt knew no such words. It was 
typical of the man. He had vision, but tbe 
practical capacity to make it become fact. 
Stalin called him *'the great organizer.** 
Production goals, stupendoiis as they seemed, 
subseqiiently were expanded, again and 
again; America amazed herself and the world. 
The Allies achieved a crushing superiority of 
arms over their foes. 

Taking time out from these great efforts. 
Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed to Congress his 
famed **four freedoms**—^freedom of speech 
and religion, freedom from want and fear—as 
fundamental to a lasting peace. In part, 
they formed tlie basis of our peace aims and 
were incorporated into the Atlantic Charter, 
drafted by the President and Prime Minister 
Churchill in their first meeting aboard war¬ 
ships anchored off the Newfoundland coast. 

In addition to his many talents, the Presi¬ 
dent was an able strategist. Churchill gave 
him credit for being the ‘‘author of this 
mighty undertaking" in north Africa. The 
Alllos swept the enemy from the African con¬ 
tinent. out of Sicily, and finally, in Italy, 
carried'Warfare to Europe itself. The Presi¬ 
dent's activity was prodigious. He flew to 
Casablanca tor another consultation. For 
the first time during the war, an American 
Chief Executive had gone to foreign soil. Not 
since the days of Abraham Lincoln, who did 
not have to leave the District of Columbia, 
had a President been in a combat zone. But 
this was only one of his many travels, observ¬ 
ing and coordinating the strategy of global 
wai'fare. He Journeyed to Quebec, to Cairo, 
to Teheran, and Hawaii. 

In 1944 be was again overwhelmingly 
elected on a platform of winning the war 
and establishing the peace. But the strain 
was beginning to tell. By this time we had 
7,000,000 men overseas. We had landed in 
Normandy and driven the enemy back into 
his own country. In the Paciac the Japs 
were defeated in Burma, flushed from one 
island stronghold after another, his navy 
worn down by attrition and his homeland 
subjected to the mounting fury of B-20 
bombers. 

Then came the conference with Stalin and 
Churchill at Yalta. Those of us who saw pic¬ 
tures of this meeting in the newsreels became 
uneasy. The President was thin and drawn, 
his cheeks hollow, and he wore a shawl 
aroimd his shoulders. When he came back to 
report to Congress the anxiety of those who 
saw him deepened. Then he left for Warm 
Springs. Already be was preparing for the 
great peace, whose foundations would be built 
at the fortlicoming San Francisco Conference 
of the United Nations. His armies were at 
the gates of Berlin and Tokyo. Victory was 
in sight. And the next task was the Job of 
organizing the peoples of the world into a 
family of nations-—with security and oppor¬ 
tunity for all. On the afternoon of April 12, 
1945, he was working on his papers when he 
looked up and said: "I have a terrific head¬ 
ache." In a few minutes he had lost con- 
acioussiess. At 3: 36 p. m. be died, of a mas¬ 
sive cerebral hemorrhage. 

The world was stunned. Common peopte 
in every country wept openly when they 
heard that their friend was gone. The most 
striking thing about his death was that mil¬ 
lions took It as a personal loss. One of his 
**Young Quai'd" Democrats, Representative 
Ltndom Johncon, of Texas, said: "There are 
plenty of us left here to try to block and run 
interference, as he had taught ue, but the 
man who carried the ball is gone—gone. He 
was Just like a daddy to me always; be 
always talked to me Just that way. He was 
the one person I ever knew, anjrwhere, who 
was never afraid. Ood, how he could take it 
for us all." 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said, when In¬ 
formed of the death of the President; 

“I am more sorry for the people of the 
country and the world than I am for us.** 


The First Lady received Vice President Tru¬ 
man in her second floor sitting room which 
adjoins the President’s bedroom in the 
White House. 

She told Truman "the President has Just 
passed away.** 

‘‘What can I do?** Truman said. 

*‘Tell us what we can do," Mrs. Roosevelt 
replied. "Is there any way we can help 
you?" 

There was the valiant spirit working 
through those close to him. reaching out to 
help all people. The true mark of greatness 
Is the unselfish devotion which it inspires in 
others. 

We meet to honor the personality of Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. We shall perpetuate It. as 
he would want us to. not in backward-look¬ 
ing requiem but In the spirit that never dies. 
We shall can*y into our private lives and our 
public duties the gallant and generous love 
of mankind which was his. 

And as we Journey up the staircase of time, 
that great heart shall never be far away. 
In times of doubt and stress we shall hear 
his friendly voice saying: "Carry on. There 
is nothing to fear but fear Itself." 

Franklin D. Roosevelt showed the way. 
With hU spirit BtUl with us»we shall follow 
through, as better men and better Americar.s 
to finish the Job he so nobly began. F. D. R. 
lives on—in us. 

In the name of the Junior board of the 
YMHA this plaque is dedicated to the con¬ 
tinuing Inspiration whl(^ he gives to our 
American way of life. 


A Tax Exemptioii for Doctors 


remarks 

or 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNXCnCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
hear a great deal about the shortage of 
doctors and surgeons and dentists. Ac¬ 
cusations have been made that the War 
and Navy Departments are hoarding 
these trained professionals to the detri¬ 
ment of civilian public health. Yet it 
Is obvious that even in many service hos¬ 
pitals there are barely enough doctors 
and nurses to care adequately for those 
who have been physically or mentally 
wounded and who are certainly entitled 
to every bit of the finest curative talent 
available. 

Proposals are also being made for vari¬ 
ous kinds of governmental control of the 
medical profession—socialized medicine 
as it is called—by which all doctors re¬ 
ceive a stipend from government and 
would be empowered in some instances 
to prescribe for and operate upon citi¬ 
zens against the will of the patient. 

None of these proposals is a logical 
development of the American system of 
recognizing, promoting, and rewarding 
individual choice and achievement. In 
our earlier history pioneer medicos were 
rewarded for their frequently ill-paid 
devotion by a very special place in the 
community, high respect from their fel¬ 
low citizens and patients, and payment 
in lovingly prepared delicacies where 
cash was scarce. Those times have 
largely vanished. To become a doctor, 
a surgeon, a dentist now requires some 
8 or 9 years of unremimerative and ex¬ 


pensive schooling. Until he has com¬ 
pleted all this, usually by the time he Is 
29 or 30, the doctor cannot even begin 
to earn his own bread and salt, much 
less begin to repay himself for the costs 
of learning his profession. 

In addition, as every informed person 
knows, all reputable medical practition¬ 
ers give a considerable portion of their 
time to treatment of patients who are 
unable to pay for the services in any 
way—except by gratitude. Surveys as 
to the amount of these unpaid services 
indicate that the percentages ranges 
from around 30 to 45 of all treatments 
given. This is a direct contribution on 
the part of the physician, surgeon, or 
dentist to the public welfare. In addi¬ 
tion are the hours spent without pay in 
public research work, on hospital boards, 
and boards of charitable organizations. 
All this must be chalked up to profes¬ 
sional devotion since it results in no 
return and often requires the practi¬ 
tioner to lengthen his working day to 15 
or 16 hours or more In times of epidemic. 
There are no limits possible on a doctor’s 
working day. 

Under all these circumstances it seems 
obvious that one of the ways to restore 
the medical profession to its privileged 
place in the community and to attract 
the necessary number of young men and 
women into its ranks for future care of 
public health is to recognize the time 
spent in strictly public service by credit¬ 
ing such time as a deduction on the in¬ 
come which physicians, surgeons, and 
dentists actually receive from patients 
who can pay for service rendered. That 
is the reason for my introducing a meas¬ 
ure to grant such income-tax exemp¬ 
tions to members of the medical and 
dental professions. 


Democrats Coutinae to Hold Lead in 
Cities 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW J. NEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. BIEMUjLER. Mr. Speaker, those 
who have lately been giving the Eightieth 
Congress to the Republicans may well 
pause to observe the results of the recent 
Gallup poll which sampled the sent!-# 
ment of voters in the large metropolitan 
centers. 

The survey showed that if an election 
were held today over two-thirds of the 
voters in the 13 largest cities in the coun¬ 
try would support Democratic candi¬ 
dates. These cities accounted for more 
than one-fifth of all the major party 
votes cast in 1940. The preponderance 
of Democratic voters was even greater 
than that registered in the 1940 and 1944 
elections. 

Another sampling of voter opinion in 
cities of from 100.000 to 500,000 popula¬ 
tion showed almost the same results. 

Here is decisive evidence that the peo¬ 
ple—and especially organized labor— 
recognize the gains that have been made 
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imdcr the Democratic administrations 
since 1933. Here is proof that they are 
determined not to relinquish these gains 
by switching their allegiance to a party 
that longs for a return to the good old 
days of special privilege for the few at 
the expense of the public as a whole. 

If these sagacious voters want to see 
somothlng that will provide a vindication 
of their good sense—^If they want to wit¬ 
ness an example of what would happen 
under a Republican Congress—I recom¬ 
mend that they pay particularly close 
attention to the proceedings here in the 
House during the next few days. 

Within a day or two we shall be con¬ 
sidering the labor legislation that has 
been reported out by the Labor Com¬ 
mittee. Hiere have been indications that 
the Republicans will undertake a con¬ 
certed drive to change this legislation 
by amending it so that it can be used 
as a weapon against labor. 

An informed electorate is the best 
guarantee against the usurpation of 
power by those who would crush the back 
of labor and return this country to in¬ 
dustrial chaos that prevailed under the 
last Republican regime. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to note that the labor districts 
are still solidly Democratic. 


Let’s Hear Cabinet Members in Our Own 
Forum 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNE8SE1 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include two editorials from the Baltimore 
Sun. I only ask consideration of these 
by Members of Congress; 

[From the Baltimore Bun of January 20, 
1946] 

MORE EVIDENCE OF TKE NEED FOR MR. KEFAUVER*8 
QUESTION PERIOD 

On Tuesday General Eisenhower appeared 
before a large audience in the Library of 
Congress and made a speech. It was a good 
speech and on a gravely urgent subject. In 
a word, the general, as Chief of Staff, was 
telling Americans that if they want to keep 
conquered nations down, as all Americans 
do, they will have to have an army to do 
it with. 

What audience did the general choose to 
hear this speech? Oh. a Washington au¬ 
dience, mostly men in the middle or later 
years, bright men by their looks, fairly well 
off, intelligently Interested in the subject 
matter. Any other thing to remark about 
the audience? Well, they did happen to be 
Members of the Congress of the United.States. 

But if this was the Congress of the United 
States listening to a discussion of high state 
jiollcy by the Chief of Staff on a question of 
supreme national import, why did it all take 
place In the Library of Congress? Why was 
the meeting procedurally and technically in¬ 
formal? Why were there no questions from 
the floor? Why was this historic confronta¬ 
tion of the military and the civilian legisla¬ 
tive authority so carefully disguised as Just 
such a public lecture as might have taken 
place at the grange hall in any rurid vUlage 
of the Republic? 


If you want a really comprehensive an¬ 
swer to that question, delivered with ob¬ 
vious though controlled passion, and with a 
wealth of historical background and con¬ 
stitutional perspective, talk to the Honor¬ 
able Esns KEFAUVER, Representative in Con¬ 
gress for the Third Congressional District of 
Tennessee. For Mr. Kefauver Is in this, as 
In several previous Congresses, sponsor of a 
resolution which would provide for a "re¬ 
port and question period." And the purpose 
of this question-period resolution is pre¬ 
cisely to allow men like General Eisenhower 
to appear before the full House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and give reports on high policy 
in a wholly formal and oAclal way. 

As Mr. Kbtauver sees this question-period 
Idea, it would permit the House commit¬ 
tees to invite any Cabinet member or agency 
chief to appear before the whole body of the 
House. Questions would be prepared in 
writing in advance for the visitor to answer. 
In this way the whole House membership 
could hear what the answer was. What is 
more, the visitor would have to appear but 
once where, under the present system, he 
may have to say the same thing before a 
half dozen different committees without even 
then reaching the full House membership. 

It is true that the Kefauver plan would 
not cover both House and Senate, as did 
the Library of Congress meeting Tuesday. 
There may be kinks of various kinds that 
will have to be Ironed out. But by and large 
the fact that General Elsenhower, like 
Messrs. Stimson and Patterson before him, 
has had to take this extraordinary and in¬ 
formal way of laying his case before the 
National Legislature argues a certain defect 
in our constitutional practice. No one has 
diagnosed this defect better or prescribed 
for it more ingeniously than Mr. Kefauver. 
It is time his colleagues listened to what he 
says. 

[From the Baltimore Sun of January 21, 
1946] 

MR. HULL SHOWED THE WAY 

President Truman's annual message to 
Congress this year comes at a time when 
relations between the White House and the 
Capitol are less satisfactory than at any 
time In recent memory. 

Congress did little in the 4 months prior 
to the Christmas adjournment to carry out 
the recommendations which the President 
Included in a lengthy message last Septem¬ 
ber. Chagrined by the delays, the President 
went to the microphone in the first week of 
the new year to urge that citizens write let¬ 
ters to their Congressmen demanding action. 

Now the President sends up a new mes¬ 
sage restating and amplifying his program. 
The eiflciency of our system of government 
in a period of grave domestic strain depends 
on the sort of teamwork which marks the 
consideration of the latest set of recom¬ 
mendations. This matter of teamwork be¬ 
tween the executive and legislative arms is 
as Important in its way as the reorganization 
of Congress, which was discussed In this 
space last week. 

Indeed, there is a close relation between 
the two subjects. The reorganization of 
Congress is necessary to promote legislative 
cllicioncy Just as the reorganization of the 
executive departments is necessary to bring 
about administrative efficiency. But gov¬ 
ernmental efficiency in the larger sense de¬ 
pends upon the harmonious cooperation of 
the two arms. 

Such cooperation has depended in the 
past more on chance and personalities than 
on formal procedures. Strong Presidents, 
like Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, have by the sheer force of their leader¬ 
ship and the adroit use of patronage man- 
:aged to create close ties between the White 
House ,and the Capitol. With weaker Presi¬ 
dents in the White Houae th^ ties have tend¬ 
ed to disappear and Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent have taken divergent ooursee, with the 


result that public policy has remained static 
for considerable periods of time. 

Mr. Truman Is not the strong President 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Wilson was. Unless spe¬ 
cial efforts are made, his course and that of 
Congress may easily diverge. Such a diver¬ 
gence, with its paralyzing effect on Govern¬ 
ment, would at this time be a calamity. To 
prevent it should be a major object of con¬ 
cern on both sides. 

Prevention requires compromise. That is 
to say, Mr. Truman cannot adopt a stiff¬ 
necked attitude and insist on his own way on 
every issue. Nor can Congress override the 
President at all times. If the energies of the 
two^arms of the Government are to be joined 
in .meeting the emergencies that He ahead, 
there must be real give-and-take teamwork. 
With a run-of-mine President like Mr. Tru¬ 
man this calls for special procedures and 
organization. 

Row can teamwork be organized? The key 
to this question is to be fdqnd in the consul¬ 
tative procedure initiated by former Secre¬ 
tary Hull in preparation for the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, at which the preliminary 
draft of the United Nations Charter was 
agreed on. In anticipation of that confer¬ 
ence Mr. Hull asked for the appointment of 
a bipartisan subcommittee of the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee to assist in work¬ 
ing out plans for an international organiza¬ 
tion. The committee was appointed, and its 
members were in close touch with the State 
Department throughout the whole period of 
the Dumbarton Oaks meeting and also in 
connection with the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference. 

As a result of these consultations congres¬ 
sional advice was continuously available to 
the State Department and the President, and 
they were able to shape American policy ac¬ 
cordingly. At the same time congressional 
leaders in the field of foreign affairs were 
constantly informed as to the developing in¬ 
terchanges with foreign governments, and 
their attitude toward policy was in no small 
degree Influenced by the knowledge so 
acquired. 

In other words, there was in the manage¬ 
ment of foreign affairs in this tremendously 
Important enterprise a constant interweav¬ 
ing of executive and legislative Influences. 
The success here at home of the program 
which has now brought American delegates 
to the UNO meeting in. London is due in 
great measure to the arrangement which Mr. 
Hull suggested. 

While the Hull procedure was designed to 
promote a nonpartisan consideration of for¬ 
eign affairs as well as to secure congressional 
cooperation, there is no reason why it could 
not be adapted to the formulation of do¬ 
mestic policy. It would perhaps be too much 
to expect the cooperation of the minority 
party in shaping domestic measures, but ar¬ 
rangements could easily be made to set up 
Democratic congressional committees to con¬ 
sult with the President and his advisers on 
labor policy, on tax policy, on price controls, 
on agriculture, and perhaps other important 
subjects. If the consultations were con¬ 
ducted in the give-and-take spirit which 
marked the Interchanges between Secretary 
Hull and the senatorial subcommittee on 
foreign affairs the effect would be beneficial. 

By the use of such committees congres¬ 
sional Influence would be brought into play 
in the formulation of administrative policy. 
A better knowledge of the grave dlfflcultles 
which the administration is encountering 
would at the same time be brought home to 
congressional leaders. Given a desire m both 
branches of the QovemmexEI to rise above 
petty bickering, such arrangements would 
lead to a greater degree of understanding and 
teamwork as between the two branches. 

This procedure has the advantage of being 
extra-legal. That is to say. It could be set 
tip without passage of any law. The only 
necessity would be a decision on the part 
of the President and the members ol the 
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OiUsIntt to telce thii nwsnt of promoting 
bettor Tolatlaao with OongroM. Or, tgaln. 
congrotikmtl leadem could take tha Initiative 
approaob tbo Praaidant with propoaala of 
kind. 

lUfa la not, of oourae. the only maana of 
atrangtlioning the tiea between the ^ecutive 
and legiaiative arma of the Oovemment. 
Other propoaala of a more formal nature have 
frequently b^ auggeeted. The plan of Rep- 
raaantative SgrAUvn of Tanneaaee to have 
membera of the Cabinet and the heada of 
independent ofHeea appear before the House 
and Senate at stated times to aubmit to 
questioning la eapeeially noteworthy in this 
connection. The procedure used by Secre¬ 
tary Bull and the one proposed by Ur. 
KarAUva are not neoeaaarlly exclusive. 
Both might well be used. 

Th» basic requirement is that practical 
procedures be set up to promote the coopera¬ 
tion Which has been left to chance and per- 
aonalities in the past. Any arrangement 
which provi«*ea Oongresa with continuous 
information as to what the executive depart¬ 
ments are doing and thinking and which also 
provides the executive departments and the 
President with continuous congressional ad¬ 
vice will contribute to this end. 


IlMArtiiw Wiaaiaf Peace in Japan 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAWR^CE H. SMITH 

Ol* WiaCONlXN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. SMITH of ‘Tisconsln. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Walter W. Van Kirk Is secretary of 
the department of international Justice 
and good will of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and recently he had the priv¬ 
ilege, with others, to visit Japan. In the 
Christian Century of January 23, 1946. 
there appears a most interesting article 
by him on the situation in Japan. He 
pays a high compliment to General Mac- 
Arthur. I am certain this article is of 
interest to all members. I include the 
article, as follows: 

Winning thi Pbacx in Japan 
(By Walter W. Van Kirk) 

The political, economic, and educotional 
reforms initiated in Japan by General Mac- 
Arthur indicate that the peace may be won 
in that country. This is the unanimous view 
of the Christian deputation that visited 
Japan. 

Promptly upon our arrival in Tokyo wo 
were invited by Gienersl MacArthur to a 
luncheon conference In the American Em¬ 
bassy. In the course of this S-hour Inter¬ 
view we were given a broad outline of the 
occupation pdiov which the Allied com¬ 
mander believed essential to the establish¬ 
ment of a free and democratic Japan. As 
far as MacArthur is concerned freedom for 
the Japanese people is more than a political 
shibboleth. "The war was fought," he said, 
"to make Japan free and 1 am determined 
to give these people their freedom." The 
isciue, we were told, was not one of a soft 
peace or a hard peace, but a just peace. 

"The Japanese people," MacArthur said to 
us, **were the only warlike people in Asia. 
If now these people can be given their free¬ 
dom they will not again choose war. People 
who are free are not warlike. Wars are made 
by leaders. Wars do not come up out of 
the minds of free people. If Japan can now 
be led into the ways of freedom there should 
be peace in the Pacific for a thousand 
years." 


icACAxnnni a aTAnsscAir 

I am not one of those who believe that 
freedom and its concomitant blessings can 
be fuUy brought to a conquered people by an 
army of occupation. Freedom and democ¬ 
racy are tha byproducts of an inner com¬ 
pulsion, not of extemaUy applied pressure. 
But it is a matter of the greatest significance 
to the peace of the Pacific that in Oensral 
MacArthur the Jiq>anese people have found 
a friend who poeseases rare gifts of states¬ 
manship. 

Accordingly, our deputation felt that we 
ware witnessing, while in Japan, the begin¬ 
ning stages of one of the most remarkable 
reform movements in history. We saw an 
army of occupation everywhere hailed as an 
army of deliverance. This demonstration of 
confidence in General MacArthur and his 
associates is explained by the fact that the 
Japanese masses are entirely convinced that 
the present policy of the occupation authori¬ 
ties is designed to create a new and better 
Japan. 

General MaoArthur has scrapped the Japa¬ 
nese sword. With a rare understanding of 
oriental psychology he has pulled the props 
from tmder the military. The most un¬ 
popular people in Japan today are the war 
lords and their Jingoistic compatriots. I 
am confident that if the prosecution of the 
Japanese militarists were left to the people 
whom they deceived the Job would be well 
done. General MacArthur has dealt sternly 
with the notorious "thought" police. For 
the first time since the outbreak of the Man¬ 
churian affair the Japanese people are free 
to think and to eiq>reas their convictions 
without fear of being manhandled and 
thrown into prison. They know that If their 
own military masters had won the war this 
freedom would have been denied them. 

CRANGBB IN CO NS TIT UTI ON 

General MacArthur had no sooner been 
installed In Tokyo than he began pressing 
for changes in the imperial constitution. 
Certain of the desired changes have already 
been approved by the Diet. The primary 
purpose is the democratization of Japanese 
society, and the substitution of freedom for 
regimentation. The new constitution will 
guarantee freedom of speech, press, religion, 
and education. The sovereignty of the Em¬ 
peror will be restricted and the sovereignty 
of the people will be expanded. The right of 
labor to bargain will be recognized. The 
existing peers law will be revised and the 
arbitrary legislative power once possessed 
b^ the House of Peers will be no more. 
There was such a favorable public response 
to these suggested changes in the constitu¬ 
tion that a number of princes forthwith re¬ 
nounced all privileged status and declared 
that hereafter they would regard themselves 
as ordinary subjects. The most formidable 
obstacle to the revision of the constitution 
was removed when Emperor Hirohlto in his 
New Year rescript told his people that em¬ 
perors of Japan are not divine and that the 
Japanese are neither superior to other races 
nor destined to rule the world. 

In the new political structure there will be 
lltle if any opportunity for the Japanese 
jlngolsts to Influence the shape of things. In 
one of his most recent directives. General 
MacArthur has ordered the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment to remove from public office and to 
ban from the coming general election all 
active exponents of military nationalism In¬ 
cluding officers of the army and navy, "in¬ 
fluential" members of Japanese nationalist 
or secret patriotic societies, and all officers, 
directors, and local heads of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association and the Imperial 
Rule Political Society. These blatant pro- 
tagonistB of military aggression are slapped 
down In a moet thoroughgoing manner. 
Slapped down, too, are the members of con- 
trollng war boards, the governors and ad¬ 
ministrative council members of conquered 
territories, and "any person who has de¬ 


nounced or contributed to the seizure of 
opponents of the military regime." 

FAflczez oxoanhatiomi oomx 

Gone with the wind are the notorious 
Black Dragon Society, the Greater Bast Asia 
Aseociation. the Great Japan Renovation 
Society and the Great Japan Asia Alliance. 
The members of the new Japanese Diet may 
be political novices but they can at least 
be counted upon to give more than Up service 
to the building of a new and democratic 
Japan. Seldom, if ever, has there been such 
a thorough liquidation of a once proud and 
boastful military caste. How far under¬ 
ground these militaristic patrloteers have 
been or may yet be driven remains to be seen. 
But they have been driven underground. And 
while they are underground the Japanese 
people will be free to fashion a new Japan 
without fear of the coercive pressures once 
exercised by the saber rattlers. 

On the economic front the feudallstlc sys¬ 
tem of land tenure has fallen under the 
MacArthur ban. With the issuance of this 
directive the system of absentee owhershlp 
was dealt a body blow. The Japanese Oovem¬ 
ment was given until March 16 to formulate 
a program of rural reform that would do two 
things: Facilitate transfer of land from ab¬ 
sentee owners to land operators, and provide 
for the purcbsse of farm lands by the tenant 
from nonoperating owners in annual install¬ 
ments and at reasonable rates of Interest. It 
was further specified that the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment must provide credit for the pur¬ 
chase of landlords’ holdings, stabilize farm 
prices and protect yesterday’s tenants against 
a possible return to a sharecropper status. 
Moreover, it was requested that plans be 
drafted for the diffusion of technical and 
'other information of assistance to the farm¬ 
ing class and that a program be fostered de¬ 
signed to accelerate the agriculttiral cooper¬ 
ative movement. 

ECONOMIC AIMS 

The over-all purpose of this directive was 
said to be "to destroy the economic bondage 
that has enslaved the Jiq^anese farmer dur¬ 
ing centuries of feudal oppression," and to 
establish a system insuring "that those who 
till the soil of Japan shall have a more equal 
opportunity to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor." MacArthur knows full well that such 
a sweeping agrarian reform cannot be ac¬ 
complished overnight. But he Is determined 
to smash the economic power of the absentee 
landlords who habitually worked hand In 
glove with the militarists. For the first time 
the farmers of Japan have been given a 
vision of economic freedom. 

Included also in the economic reforms 
initiated by General MacArthur is the direc¬ 
tive ordering the Japanese Government to 
impose a 100-percent war-profits tax on all 
war industries, to levy a graduated tax up to 
100 percent on all other corporations and 
individuals, to Impose a graduated capital 
levy up to 70 percent, and to abolish the 
military pension system. The end sought by 
this directive is not so much the blueprinting 
of a permanent economic structure as the 
political and financial penalizing of the in¬ 
terests that coined swollen fortunes out of 
the blood of the Japanese masses. Neither 
Hirohlto nor his imperial household is ex¬ 
empt from the specifications of this directive. 
It is expected that the recapturing of war 
profits, together with the capital levy, will 
yield In excess of 100.000,000,000 yen, thus 
providing a comparatively sounder financial 
basis for the protection of a peace economy. 

Kindred In purpose Is MacArthur’s direc¬ 
tive aimed at the breaking up of the zalbatsu. 
the monopolistic Industrial combines. This 
reform was getting well under way while we 
were In Japan. I have in my files a copy of 
the Nippon ’Times’ with a front-page story 
on the dissolution of the Mitsui Interests and 
the prospective dissolution of the Mitsubishi, 
Bumltoma, and Yasuda interests. The zal¬ 
batsu provided the Japanese military with 
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the economic ainewe of war. Juet aa the 
militariata are deprived of their aworda, ao 
the eaibatsu are to be deprived of their banka, 
their holding oompaniea, and their director- 
Bhips. The four companiea apeoifloaUy dia- 
aolved controlled about 40 percent of the 
country’a economy. Through interlocking 
atock ownerahip and Intermarriage thia amall 
number of induatrial czara had a atrangle- 
hold upon the Japaneae people. That hand 
has been pried looae from the necka of Nip- 
pon'a underprivileged. 

A rma pbess 

The one-time power of the raibatau over 
the preaa and other media of publicity haa 
been amaahed. The newapapers of Japan are 
freer today than for many decades.' Clearly 
. seeing the handwriting on the wall, the chair¬ 
men of many of the bpards of dir^tora of the 
vari^. industrial and financifd combin'ea 
controlled by the zaibatau began resigning 
while we were in Japan. In thus, encptirag- 
Ing. free enterprise, the occupation authori¬ 
ties are leading the Japaneae into the ways of 
economic freedom. . . 

Of crucial Importance to the reform move¬ 
ment in Japan U the directive revamping 
the educational process. The ollicial in 
charge of this program is Col. Ken R. Dyke, 
chief of the civil Information and education 
eection of general headquarters. Our deputa¬ 
tion talked with Colonel Dyke on several oc¬ 
casions while in Tokyo. /'This Is one of the 
most vital directives of the occupation." the 
colonel told us. “Carrying it out will change 
the entire way of thinking of the Japanese 
people." We were advised that the over-all 
aim of this directive is to prevent the dis¬ 
semination of “militaristic and ultranatlon- 
altstlc Ideology.” It prohibits all military 
education and drill. It provides for instruc¬ 
tion on representative government, inter¬ 
national peac3 and the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual. A clause in the memorandum pro¬ 
hibits discrimination against any student, 
educator or ofttcial on grounds of race, creed, 
nationality. polUicr.l opinion or social posi¬ 
tion. Test books and other instruction ma¬ 
terial ere being examined and portions which 
promote the militaristic spirit are being de¬ 
leted. There is to be free and unrestricted 
discussion cf political, civil, and religious 
subjects. Consideration of the objectives 
and policies of the occupation is being en¬ 
couraged. 

DISMISSAL or TEACHERS 

Teachers and educational officials were be¬ 
ing examined c.uring our stay in Japan. Per¬ 
sons who had been active exponents of mili¬ 
tarism and ultranationalism, and those an¬ 
tagonistic to the policies of the occupation, 
wore being removed. Teachers who had been 
dismissed, suspended, or forced to resign, for 
liberal or antimilitaristic opinions or activi¬ 
ties wore beli;g reinstated. 

Mission schools and other educational In- 
Btltutlons sponsored by Clirlstlans of other 
countries are included in the Investigations 
now under way. We talked with the presi¬ 
dent of one of these iiistitutions who had 
Jur^t been informed that he was to be re¬ 
moved. The reason given was that he had 
had certain connections with the Navy in 
his earlier years. Officials.of certain other 
mission schools who are believed to have 
violated the charter of these institutions for 
military or quaal-milltary purposes are also 
being relieved of their duties. 

Subsequent to our leaving Japan, General 
MacArthur ordered the Immediate suspen¬ 
sion of all courses in geography, morals, and 
Japanese history. All textbooks and teachers* 
manuals in these and related subjects are to 
be collected and shipped to pulping centers 
where they will be destroyed and turned Into 
new paper for use in printing new textbooks 
consistent with the directives on education. 
The Minister of Education has been in¬ 
structed to prepare and submit to headquar¬ 
ters plans for the preparation of new texts 
In the suspended courses, it is hoped that 


these new texts will be ready to print by the 
spring oi this year. 

We held seveM conferences with Mr. 
Maireda. the Education Minister, one a lunch¬ 
eon conference in his official residence. Mr. 
Mayeda Is a Christian and he Impressed us 
as being entirely in accord with the educa¬ 
tional policies laid down by General Mao- 
Arthur. In order to determine who is. or 
in the future will be. acceptable as Instruc¬ 
tors or school officials, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment has been ordered to set up suitable 
administrative machinery for the investiga¬ 
tion. screening, and certification of ail pres¬ 
ent and prospective teachers and educational 
administrators. 

Here again, as In the case of other direc¬ 
tives, the purpose is broadly one of free in¬ 
quiry as opposed to authoritarian indoctrina¬ 
tion. The people of Japan lack understand¬ 
ing of the essential , facts pertaining to the 
democratic process. Years, perhaps decades, 
win be required before these people can fully 
develop the Intellectual outlook of a free as 
over against a regimented society. The Al¬ 
lied directives on education mark the.begin- 
hlhg of a process that can be made effective 
only by the Japanese people themselves. 
That the people are being given the oppor¬ 
tunity to do precisely this is one of the out¬ 
standing accomplishments of the MacArthur 
regime. 

Altogether, what is happening. in Japan 
today la a historic movement of political, 
economic, and social reform. We of the 
American church deputation observed at first 
hand the beginnings of this revolution by 
consent. 


Streamline Ae Confrest 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.THADF.WASIELEWSKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. WA3IELEWSKI. Mr. Spealfer, 
for as long as I can remember, and prob¬ 
ably a long time before, there has been 
talk of modernizing, streamlining, and 
reorganizing the Congress of the United 
States. Congress, however, has made 
haste slowly in making available to itself 
a modernly equipped staff and facilities. 
It has been most generous in supplying 
all these needs to the executive depart¬ 
ment and to the judiciary, but has been 
penurious in taking care of its own needs. 

The La Follette-Monroney committee 
has just completed its hearings and is 
about to make public a full report on this 
subject matter. Our people back home 
are looking to us to give full study and 
consideration to the suggestions and rec¬ 
ommendations made by this committee. 
Today, during the transition from war to 
peacetime activity, it is particularly im¬ 
portant that we be equipped with a staff 
of experts who are able to assist in fully 
appraising all legislation coming before 
the Congress; in holding down Govern¬ 
ment expenditures; balancing the Budg¬ 
et; and take Immediate steps toward the 
liquidation of our tremendous national 
debt. No substantial saving or reduc¬ 
tion in Government expenditures can be 
realized by mere fractional cutting of 
appropriations. This process has been 
found unscientific. Such reductions are 
not sufficient or efficient and ckn 
often merely paralyze some worth-while 
activity. 


It is important that the Congress be 
equipped with cmnpetent stafleof experts 
In order that it might be able to study 
fully the various proposals for legisla¬ 
tion, examine and appraise the functions 
of the multitudinous agencies of the 
Government, and decide which shall be 
eliminated entirely, which shall be rele¬ 
gated back to the States, and which shall 
be reduced in their scope. Only in this 
way can we hope to make any substan¬ 
tial or worth-while savings to the Na¬ 
tion, balance the Budget, and wipe but 
the debt. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to incorporate an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal of January 27, 
1946, which comments* oh the preliihl- 
naiY report of the La PoUetterl^nroney 
committee: 

STRXAMLXNX TUX OONQBSaS 

The Ck>ngf688, Ih^ the reorganization pro¬ 
gram that Will soon be before it, has im 
unequaled opportunity to strengthen one of 
the bases of American democracy. 

It is an American prerogative to berate 
Congress. James Bryce noted decades ago 
that Americans “are fond of running down 
Congressmen.*' “There is nothing hew about 
curreht claims that bSongress is stupid, 
long-wind^, obstinate, and out of step.” 

Thoughtful Congressmen have admitted in 
recent years that there is truth to some of 
the charges. They acknowledge that Con¬ 
gress is operating with machinery of pre- 
Clvll War days. They confess that the legis¬ 
lative process, formulated for the simple 
economy of the pioneer Nation, is not ade¬ 
quate to the needs of today's complex gov¬ 
ernment. This has resulted, they point out, 
in more and more of the policy making of 
f iovemment being usurped by the President, 
his administrators, and bureau heads. 

The crisis posed by this situation is one 
that cannot be ignored. Representative gov¬ 
ernment is the heart of the democratic 
faith. The legislature, which is Congress, 
is the heart of representative government. 
Under our system the Congress is supoacd to 
be the voice of the people. If the Congress 
cannot operate effectively, and as a result the 
executive powers expand Into near dictator¬ 
ship. how long can democracy continue? 

On another page of this section is an article 
dealing with the reorganization plan offered 
last week by a subcommittee of the La Fol¬ 
lette-Monroney committee, set up to study 
this problem. VFhen the entire committee 
has studied the new proposals, enabling bills 
will be entered in Congress. 

The proposed plan Is comprehensive. Most 
of Its points are good. A few may no be. 

The Journal does not believe that Con¬ 
gressmen should be placed under the Federal 
pension system. It does not believe that each 
Congressman needs an $8.000-a-year assist¬ 
ant to handle nonlegislative matters. 

The Journal does believe that Congressmen 
deserve a pay raise. We opposed it during 
the war when there were wage ceilings on 
everyone else. Now that this objection Is 
gone, some raise would seem to be in order, 
although, as we have seen in Wisconsin, a 
raise in pay does not necessarily mean better 
qualified legislators. 

We endorse wholeheartedly the proposal to 
cut the 33 standing committee in the Senate 
to 16 and the 48 in the House to 18. This is 
probably the crux of the whole streamlining 
program. We believe that each committee 
should be provided with the proposed staff of 
experts. 

Senator La Folubttx, who has long been In 
the forefront in this reorganization effort, 
pointed out in a magazine article several 
years ago that there is no rhyme or reason to 
the present committee set-up. Committees 
established for specific problems of a par¬ 
ticular period are still in existence. One leg- 
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IflUttve subject can come within the Jurlsdic- 
Uou of six committees. 

Such a system cannot but result in wasted 
effort. Indecision and confusion. Senator 
La Folletti himself is on five regular com¬ 
mittees and one special committee. Senator 
OldABONET. of Wyoming, holds a record with 
seven regular committees and three special 
ones. No one can be expected to do his beet 
work when he must thus scatter his efforts. 

We endorse the proposals that the House 
Rules Committee clear all bills within 20 days 
after receiving them and that each commit¬ 
tee hold a public hearing once a month on 
leglalatlon pending before it. These provi¬ 
sions are essential to keep bills moving and 
prevent the pigeonholing of measures that 
do not have approval of a committee ma¬ 
jority. It was this delaying practice that 
brou^t President Truman’s rebuke to con¬ 
gress in his recent radio talk. 

Wo favor the delegation to some other 
agency of the authority to settle claims 
against the Ctovernment. These private 
claims take up much time of Congressmen. 
Most of them are trivial. 

The subcommittee did not. apparently, 
dare to touch the “sacred** seniority rule 
for committee chairmanships. This is the 
time-worn provision that committee chair¬ 
men shall be appointed on the basis of (a) 
length of service on the committee and (b) 
aflUiatlon with the majority party. Com¬ 
petence plays no part in the appointment. 
In proposals made last year in Strengthen¬ 
ing the Congress, a pamphlet of the Na¬ 
tional Planning Aseoclation. Robert Heller 
suggested various substitutes for what he 
termed this “generally recognized evil.” It 
is to be hoped that the entire La Follette- 
Monroney committee will deal with this 
problem, which is so vexing because It Is so 
bound up with traditions, emotions, and per¬ 
sonalities. 

The present Congress faces many chal¬ 
lenging issues. This issue of reorganization, 
of modernization. Is certainly one of the 
most challenging. Citizens who are deeply 
concerned with our future will hape tliat 
congress establishes a procedure by which it 
can function properly and assume its ever 
growing responsl bill ties in preserving democ¬ 
racy. 


Saving the White Home 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 

OF TZWNZasZE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
otn. I Include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of January 30, 

1946: 

SAVING TUX WHITE HOUSE 

President Triunan was amused as well 
M surprised at the protest against his 
plan to add 74160.square feet to the White 
House Executive Office Building. His reason¬ 
ing was simple and honest. He hasn't 
enougli office room for his staff. Since 1934, 
when the annex was last remodeled, some 
clerical employees have had to work under¬ 
ground. A meeting place is needed and pos- 
albly a place to eat. With the approval of 
the Fine Arte Oornmlsalon, the President de¬ 
cided last December that the required apace 
could be secured by buUdlng a new structure 
on ground south of the present offleex. along 
West Executive Avenue. This structure, he 
added, could be seen only from the avenue 
or from the air. What harm could It do? 


The original harm may have been done 
when the Executive Office Building wae put 
up, under the Presidency of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. That building has ever since impaired 
the view of the White House from the west, 
as well as from the air—and an Increasing 
number of people are bound to look at Wash¬ 
ington from the air. The propos^ new 
building will add to the dutter. There 
would be more popular enthusiasm for taking 
down the original office building and trans¬ 
ferring the Presidential offices to the State 
Department Building across the street. A 
President could surdy commute that far 
without undue hardship, and he would have 
the Inestimable advantage of a home that is 
really a home and not In part a factory. 

If President TYuman Is a wise man he will 
bow to the opposition that has shown itself 
in the House of Representatives and else¬ 
where. The American people have a few 
sensitive points, among which is a reverence 
for historic structures. The present uproar 
Is not. as Mr. Truman called it, a “tempest 
In a teapot.** The White House stands for 
something, and so does the lot on which It 
sits. If new utilitarian buildings are added 
now more will be needed a generation hence 
and still more a generation after that. In 
time the White House will be the center of a 
high-class Executive Office slum. Does any¬ 
one want that? Does Mr. Truman want it? 
Of course not. 


Our International Policies 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR aPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
Friday, January 18 >, 1946 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of an able address de¬ 
livered by the Honorable Alf M. Landon, 
of Kansas, on January 28.1946, before the 
Kansas Women’s Republican Club an¬ 
nual meeting at Topeka. Kans., on the 
subject of Our International Policies. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

Both the momentous political and mili¬ 
tary policies Involved In our foreign rela- 
tloufi demand the most thorough and search¬ 
ing debate and discussion so tliat the Ameri¬ 
can people may know exactly what they are 
doing and why. 

Our democracy has survived and fostered 
a great nation because of the ability of the 
people to grasp issues and dominate their 
solution. 

The double talk and conflicting actions 
which the administration has given the 
American people, has left them In doubt and 
confusion. This has had a disastrous effect 
both at home and In the world. “Bread of 
deceit is sweet to man. but afterward his 
mouth shall be filled with gravel.** 

In the British financial proposal, for the 
first time a fundamental question of Inter¬ 
national policy Is placed squarely before the 
entire Congress for discussion and debate. 

I urge the Oongress not to decide the Brit¬ 
ish deal on snap Judgment—the way the ad¬ 
ministration has been making its decisions 
on matters of the gravest Import to the 
American people. 

This Is not the occasion to embark on a 
detailed discussion of the terms of the pro¬ 
posed British financing agreement. 


But I hope whatever the debate over thooo 
details—that the Congress and the American 
people will not lose sight of the fundamental 
question of national policy Involved. 

I believe the issue is primarily a political 
one. 

If the Congress bogs down In discussing 
only what we are getting and what they are 
getting. It will be In danger of passing up one 
of the most important benefits to be derived 
from the debate—namely the broader aspects 
of American foreign policy. 

The great thing Is that what we do shall 
be based on a consistent policy which the 
American people will support because they 
understand and approve it. 

The mismanagement of our international 
relations has brought us to the place where 
it Is vitally essential to America to keep the 
British Empire a going concern—strong in • 
world concord of natiems. 

Not to keep Great Britain strong would be 
to abandon the continent of Europe to Rus¬ 
sia. If that happens, the weight of Russia 
falls across Asia as well as Europe. 

Now let me say right here that I am not 
as much afraid of Russia or of Russia's pur¬ 
poses as a good many are. 

We are dealing there with a strong people 
who have long been repressed In many di¬ 
rections by the outside world, and who now, 
feeling themselves strong, are asserting them¬ 
selves lu unreasonable ways.. 

I think we should be patient and fair with 
Russia—^but firm. Much more firm than we 
have been. In standing for those principles 
and those International Ideologies which—as 
far as we are concerned—were definitely In¬ 
volved in both World Wars. It is obvious as 
negotiations go on. adjustments must be 
made. Adjustments on details, but not prin¬ 
ciples. 

By patience and fairness I do not mean 
appeasement. The people of the United 
States should be fully aware of the dangers 
of appeasement. Yet. aside from Germany, 
our foreign policy has been one of conceding 
today what we refused yesterday. 

Our foreign policy at Moscow was different 
from our foreign policy at Yalta, at the 
Council of Ministers In London or at San 
Francisco. 

At Moscow we conceded to Russia’s de¬ 
mands that the Big Three write the peace— 
that she be permitted to dictate the peace 
and redraw the map of eastern Europe and 
the Balkans. 

On October 31 Secretary Byrnes said: 

“We cannot recognize regional arrange¬ 
ments as a substitute for a world system. 
To do so would not promote the common and 
paramount interests of aU nations, large 
and small. In world peace.** 

That statement is completely in accord 
with the UNO set-up. It is In line with what 
Birmes tried to do last September at the 
Council of Ministers in London. But at Mos¬ 
cow he walked out on the UNO Charter and 
the obligations we made at Ban Francisco. 

Just 10 days ago there came another shock¬ 
ing example of this administration retreat 
from the San Francisco Charter and Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes' October 31 position. 

At the very moment Secretary Byrnes was 
participating in organization of the UNO, the 
Assistant Secretary of State. In New York, in 
thinly veiled language, urged punitive action 
against Argentina, regardless of article 33 of 
the UNO. 

To quote the very informing and farsighted 
Washington news letter. Human Events: 

“Without mentioning Argentina by name, 
but unmistakably defining that nation as 
his target, Ur. Braden said, 'there is noth¬ 
ing in the book of diplomatic etiquette that 
requires us to embraoe the enemies of our 
way of life.* Pulling no punches, he then 
made pointed references to the typically 
Fascist government in this hemisphere; com¬ 
pared Its alleged threat to peace with that 
of Nazi Germany: and argued that the good- 
neighbor policy must not be construed as 
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meaning tolerance for an American republic 
which Is governed by such a dictatorship/* 

‘‘Apparently Mr. Braden did not realize, In 
making this speech, that he was attacking a 
government which is a fellow member of 
the United Nations. His ofllcial denuncia¬ 
tions, as made public by the Department of 
State, come perilously close to violating the 
first paragraph of article 33 of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Charter, which reads: 

“The parties to any dispute, the continu¬ 
ance of which is likely to endanger the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security, 
Bhall, first of all, seek a solution by negotia¬ 
tion. Inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbi¬ 
tration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of titielr own choice. 

“Now, regardless of cur obtigations under 
the Charter, we are offlcially threatening a 
fellow member of the United Nations with 
punitive action.'* 

Why, if that is cur fundamental policy 
toward Argentina, did we use all our strength 
and infiuence, to get her into the UNO at 
Ban Francisco? 

We were either wrong then—or wrong now. 

It is simply another Illustration of the 
complete inconsistency and expediency that 
Is lowering American prestige and influence 
throughout the world. 

The consequences of our actions at Mos¬ 
cow, our policies in the Pacific, and Assistant 
Secretary of State Braden’s New York speech, 
are to weaken world confidenee in our whole¬ 
hearted support of the principles of collec¬ 
tive security as stated In the UNO Charter; 
* People are wondering whether this ad¬ 
ministration Is completely ignorant in the 
concrete application of those principles and 
are confusing internationalism with im¬ 
perialism—or whether the national adminis¬ 
tration actions are not inconsistent but a 
definite policy of building an alternative to 
the UNO. 

In any event, at the critical moment of 
the birth of the UNO, our policies are bound 
to create dcubts as to our confidence in its 
workability and as to our sincerity In abiding 
by its terms. 

Again, we reversed ourselves when we ac¬ 
cepted at Moscow a control council for 
Japan, and the idea of an Asiatic commission. 
The worst of it is the Moscow agreement was 
so loosely drawn that Secretary Byrnes barely 
reached home before the argument started 
over what was actually the intent of the 
Big Three. It is already being differently 
Interpreted in different countries. Thus, 1^ 
already is another source of mistrust and 
suspicion that is the curse of the world. 
President Truman also must have been con¬ 
versant with and a pai'ty to this appeasement 
policy. 

In any event, no one can deny that our 
Government on all these points has made 
a long retreat from its previously announced 
position. If we were right before, we are 
wrong now. No one can claim the Moscow 
agreement is a democratic approach to peace 
settlements. 

To quote Phillip Simms, “To a vast major¬ 
ity of the United Nations the outstanding 
tragedy of the Big Three meeting at Moscow 
was the Anglo-American surrender to the 
Soviet thesis that world rule belongs to the 
great. 

“Even Prance—-not to mention Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and others—was banished from the European 
peac^ table. Yet, from the point of view 
of the United States, Britain, and free peoples 
everywhere, it is highly Important that 
France be restored to her rightful place. 

“That world rule belongs only to the great 
was the foundation of nazism and fascism. 
It was against this conception that the 
United States entered the ooxifiict against 
the Axis in 1940, more than a year before 
our shooting war began at Pearl Harbor. It 


was to abblish this ideology that the people 
of America went into debt for $260,000,000.- 
000 and sent himdreds of thousands of their 
sons to die on battlefields all over the world. 
World rule by a few means carrying Nazl- 
Fascist-Communisu totalitarianism from the 
national to the International level. Within 
the Kremlin, a few men decide who shall 
rule the Soviet Union and how. The 
190,000,000 people of that vast country have 
no voice whatsoever in the proceedings. 
Once In a while they are allowed to put their 
cross on the one-party ticket which the dic¬ 
tatorship has arranged for them. 

“According to the Molotov-Byrnes-Bavin 
formula, the new world order is to be con¬ 
ducted In much the same way. First, in ef¬ 
fect, ahe Big Three will dictate the peace and 
allow the smaller powers to give it their 
O. K. Then, by means of their veto the Big 
Three will be able to control the UNO. 

“World peace based on any such arrange¬ 
ment. declares Australia’s Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, will not work. The at¬ 
tempt to make it work, he says in the Janu¬ 
ary number of Foreign Affairs, is largely re¬ 
sponsible for the present world-wide f^ssi- 
mism and disillusionment.** 

We see the same undemocratic: procedure 
slowly gaining ground at home. The agree¬ 
ments made at Casablanca, at Teheran, at 
Yalta, at Potsdam, at Moscow, all have the 
effects of treaties. None of them were ever 
submitted to the United States Senate. 
Exemption was claimed^by the President be¬ 
cause of their temporary chameter and mili¬ 
tary necessity. ' Their oharaoter proved to be 
permanent Instead of temporary. Military 
necessity no longer exists. My point is that 
these executive agreements, dealing as they 
do virtually with the division of the world, 
and made with more or less snap judgments, 
are perilous. The danger is that they deprive 
the Senate and the American people from 
considered decisions on foreign policies ac¬ 
cording to our Constitution. 

We have not been very realistic in our for¬ 
eign policies. We have allowed the “halle¬ 
lujah** aspect, on the one hand, and the 
forces of hate and revenge, on the other, to 
dominate our foreign policies. We have built 
a roof without laying the foundation that is 
prerequisite of world peace—world organiza¬ 
tion or no world organization. 

The world, mystified by America's incon¬ 
sistent foreign policy and fearing we are 
drifting away from the UNO. and never being 
very confident of its success, is threatening 
to divide once again into spheres of influ¬ 
ence and power blocs that have always meant 
trouble and grief for mankind. 

Therefore, we must attempt to work out 
a stable world equilibrium. In order to do 
that, Britain's potency must be maintained 
one way or another. 

We have got to face the facts whether we 
like them or not. It would be a calamity, 
at this state of world affairs, if the spheres 
of Izifluence drop to two major powers. 
Therefore, we must try to keep the British 
Empire going. We r ust bring back into the 
world picture, as rapidly as we can, France, 
the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, China, and Japan. 

But unless we Immediately and forthwith 
reverse some of our policies—both foreign 
and domestic—I believe there is no chance of 
us accomplishing our purpose and on our 
own position will steadily deteriorate. 

The cruel and infamous Morgenthau plan 
Is responsible for keeping our armies of oc¬ 
cupation in Europe in such large numbers— 
for the colossal suffering and avoidable loss of 
life in Europe this winter—for the failure to 
draft a just and decent peace that will pre¬ 
serve some of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The entire break-down of the economic and 
political structure of Germany—for which 


the unworkable Morgenthau plan is primarily 
responsible—is preventing the reconstruction 
of Europe and tranquilizlng the world. It is 
costly to the American taxpayers and pre¬ 
vents the sending home of our soldiers. 

As I have often said, we must reverse our 
policies in Germany and abandon the evil 
Morgenthan plan, whose principles are the 
enemy of God, of decency, of mercy, and of 
common sense, if we are to build a durable 
peace. 

Stop the New Deal policy of borrowing end 
borrowing—spending and spending—giving 
and giving. Our National OovernxxYent can¬ 
not possibly carry the financial burden of 
the World on Its shoulders, and continue to 
give a living to those unwilling to do an 
honest day’s work. All issues in the end 
relate to a balanced budget and to economy 
and efficiency in Government. If we are go¬ 
ing to achieve a sound future for the United 
States, the American people must not be 
deluded by the siren song that Government 
is a “sugar daddy,** able to shell out money 
endlessly. 

As far as stabilizing the world is con¬ 
cerned. all the money we could pour Into 
Great Britain won’t do the job—as long as 
our foreign policies are bgsed on expediency, 
not sound principles. 

Secretary of State Byrnes daily adds to his 
reputation as the great compromiser. 

The trouble is, we always get the worst 
end of the dickers, with the result that we 
are steadily losing our stand for democratic 
liberalism in the world. 

Ck>mpromlse and inaction at home and 
compromise and inaction abroad is the policy 
of the Truman administration. The War, 
Navy, and State Departments are unable to 
agree ns to our policies relating to the final 
disposition of the Pacific islands. Even the 
President’s recent statement on this ques¬ 
tion. vital to our national security, was so 
cloudy that his own party leaders, as well as 
department officials, are seeking clarification 
as to just what the President meant. But 
that highly important question should have 
been definitely settled before our UNO del¬ 
egation left for London. 

No one can be sure what our foreign poli¬ 
cies are with any degree of certainty at any 
time. Stop blaming our soldiers in foreign 
lands for losing American prestige when the 
lack of a clear, definite, and honest foreign 
policy on the part of our national adminis¬ 
tration is the main causo. 

Yet, as usual, the administration is at¬ 
tempting to blame the people and the Con¬ 
gress and the soldier. “American hysteria to 
get the boys back home,’* to quote an admin¬ 
istrative spokesman, imperils America’s pres¬ 
tige. But eminent nonpartisan news com¬ 
mentators unemlmously agree that our 
prestige is dwindling also because we have 
compromised our principles. That weakens 
our moral strength. 

Let us hope that the debate on the question 
of the British subsidy with the representa¬ 
tives of the American people speaking may 
be the opportunity for which we have been 
waiting to secure for ourselves and the world, 
a clarification of our national policy, so that 
we may hereafter direct all of our interna¬ 
tional arrangements—not only the British 
loan—consistently with the conviction. 

Congress, as I said before, has its first 
opportunity to make certain that America 
does have a clearly defined national foreign 
policy and to participate In what that policy 
shall be In the future. And let me empha¬ 
size once again that our foreign policy in¬ 
volves the size and the duration of our 
armies of occupation. 

Once our foreign policy is clearly defined 
by our representatives, and floundering and 
imcertainty has disappeared, It will receive 
the wholehearted support of the American 
people. 
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Facts About Uaitodl States Steel Pay RoUs 

aulPreits 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD IL BUFFEH 


IN TOE HODBE OF R8PREBBNTATIVJD3 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. BOFTETT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of tl:ie vigorous diacussioa on the floor of 
the House about United States Steel, and 
industry generally. Members may find 
some tactual material both interesting 
and enlli^tening. 

The earnings of United States Steel 
In the 1944 war-year were just under 
$66.0004)00, including interest on bor¬ 
rowed money. Twenty yeans earlier, in 
1925. the earnings were just under $118,- 
000 ,000, similarly calculated. 

In 1944, the wages of labor in the 
United States Steel Co. were over $957.- 
000,000, Including social security and pen¬ 
sions, In 1925, the payments to workers 
in United States Steel were Just over 
$4584)00.000. 

Labor's take-home pay from United 
States Steel more than doubled between 
1925 and 1944. But capital's earnings 
dropped to only a little more than one- 
half of what they were 20 years ago. 
However, the invested capital of United 
States Steel declined about 25 percent 
during these 20 years, which accounts 
for some shrinkage in earnings. 

Stated another way, in 1925 the own¬ 
ers of United State Steel kept $1 in earn¬ 
ings for every $4 paid to labor. In 1944 
the owners kept about $1 in earnings for 
every $15 paid out to workers. Labor’s 
share of the United States Steel Co. in¬ 
come has increased in 20 years almost 
400 percent. 

Because capital had been thriftly 
saved and invested in United States Steel, 
American workmen in 1944 carried home 
over $900,000,000 in pay checks from that 
one Arm. 

Mr. Speaker, American business has 
produced the things that have given the 
humble people of America the most mag¬ 
nificent material blessings in the history 
of the world. That achievement was 
made possible because for the first time 
in history the individual man or groups 
of men were free to use their talents and 
energies to build businesses and human¬ 
ity was the chief beneficiary. 

Today, a great effort goes on in this 
country to destroy this system—the sys¬ 
tem that brought unbotmded happiness 
and comfort to the humble people of this 
land. 

Unfortunately, the management of 
American business seems unable to por¬ 
tray effectively its achievements, which 
give the average American more personal 
useful comforts than a king had only 100 
years ago. 

Certainly, the Members of Congress 
will be Interested in the following sta¬ 
tistics about United States Steel, in view 
of the present controversy: 


United States Steel Corp. and 
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During tills 20-year period, the average 
percentage Steel earned on Its invest¬ 
ment was 3.52 percent. In 1944 the per¬ 
centage earned on the capital employed 
was less than 4 percent. It was 3.79 per¬ 
cent. Do you wonder why risk capital 
is disappearing in the United States? 
This factual data about United States 
Steel should give you part of the answer. 

Mr. Speaker. I have no especial regard 
for United States Steel. As a matter of 
record, I am strongly opposed to the 
concentration of economic power repre¬ 
sented by United States Steel and similar 
industrial giants. I have long believed 
that such concentration of economic 
power automatically brings dangerous 
concentration of political power. Cur¬ 
rent events seem to demonstrate the ac¬ 
curacy of that belief. 

However, I believe Congress should 
have the facts about what is happening 
in the American system of free enter¬ 
prise. Our deliberations should reflect 
a factual appraisal of the actual situa¬ 
tion. I have somewhat hastily prepared 
the foregoing tables, but the facts re¬ 
corded are matters of official record. 


Hany Hopkins 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OF NEW rOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSFRESENTATIVSS 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
from the Washington Post: 

GREAT AXEaiCAN IS GONE FROM TTS'^— 

CKUECHtLL PEAXSBS HOPKINS FOE SEEVXCB TO 

WORU> CAUSE 

Miami Beach, Pla., January 29.—Former 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
tonight eapresseU profound grief at the death 
of Harry Hopkins, and declared '‘a great 
American Is gone from us." 
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"A strong, bright, fierce flsine has burned 
out a frail body.” ChurChm said In « state¬ 
ment Issued here, adding: 

'*Few know better than I the services he 
rendered to the world cause. President 
Roosevelt had the gift of choosing generous 
and noble spirits to help him in peace and 
war. 

*Tn Harry Hopkins he foimd a man not 
only of wide ranging vtakm but piercing eye. 
He always went to the root of the matter. 

*1 have been present at several great con¬ 
ferences where 20 or more of the most im¬ 
portant executive personages were gathered 
together. When the discussion flagged and 
aU seemed baffled, it was on these ooeasions 
he would rap out the deadly question: 
•Surely, Mr. President, here Is the point we 
have got to settle. Are we going to face it 
or not?’ 

•‘Faced it always was and being faced, was 
conquered. 

“He was a true leader of men. and alike 
111 ardor and in wisdom in time of crisis, he 
has rarely been excelled. 

“His love for the causes of the weak and 
the poor was matched by his passion against 
tyranny, especially when tyranny was for the 
time triumphant. 

“To dynamic, compulsive and persuasive 
force he added humor and charm in on ex¬ 
ceptional degree. 

“We do well to salute his memory. We 
shall not see his like again.” 


Sale of Sniphit Mob’s Clotkiag 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following newspaper article: 

CIO PROPOSES SHIRT SEIZURE 

(By Gordon H. Cole) 

Washington, January 30.—The CIO t^ay 
urged President Truman to selae and market 
as surplus property, the estimated 3,000.000 
men’s shirts and 4(X).000 men's suits now be¬ 
ing withheld from the market by manufac¬ 
turers in anticipation of higher ceiling prices. 

This action followed disclosures that: 

The ManhatUn Shirt Co., and a few smaller 
firms, gambling on the collapse of OPA. or 
serious relaxation of its regulations, had con¬ 
centrated their production exclusively on 
high-priced shirts. (Since last June OPA l^as 
required manufacturers to produce low and 
medium-priced shirts in the same proportion 
as they did during 1948.) 

Other manufacturers were withholding 
shirts from the stores and limiting their pro¬ 
duction until OPA decides how much of the 
recent increases granted the cotton mills will 
be passed on to the shirt makers. 

Suit manufacturers are withholding their 
product awaiting issuance of a new price 
regulation by OPA from which they expect 
higher profits. 

Some manufacturers refused to believe OPA 
would hold to its low-price order of last June 
and went ahead and made high-prlce articles. 
These shirts are now In warehouses. Man¬ 
hattan. because of its disregard for CPA's 
regulation, has an estimated 1,200,000 shirts 
on hand. 

The basic Tact in the shirt Ehortage, how¬ 
ever, is a problem in produatlon. According 
to experts, the industry Is now producing at 
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a rate of 60,000,000 shirts a year, 40 percent 
helow the 1030 output. 

JANUABT 30,1046. 

The following wire was sent to President 
Horry S. Truman at the White House yester¬ 
day: 

“Press reports over 3,000,000 shirts and 400,- 
000 men’s suits now being held in warehouses 
in face of pressing shortages of these com¬ 
modities. 

“The CIO cost of living committee urges 
you to immediately use your war powers to 
seize these surplus goods made from mate¬ 
rials, some of which were allocated imder 
yoxtr Second War Powers Act, and make them 
available to the American people through the 
Surplus Property Administration. Tills ac¬ 
tion is Imperative in order to assure supply 
of clothing to returning veterans.” 

CIO Cost or Livino Committee. 

Donald Montgomery, Chairman. 

Leo Goodman, Secretary. 


Position of Republic Steel Corp. in the 
Labor-Management Dispute 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, with¬ 
out comment I desire to incorporate in 
my extension of remarks a letter from 
Mr. C. M. White, president of the Re¬ 
public Steel Corp,. which sets forth In 
a comprehensive manner the company’s 
position in the existing labor-manage¬ 
ment dispute. I commend to my col¬ 
leagues a reading of Mr. White’s letter 
as it contains a great deal of informa¬ 
tion that has not heretofore been avail¬ 
able to Congress: 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 24, 1946. 
The Honorable Harold Knuteon, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Knutson : Tou have undoubtedly 
read the letter which B. P. Fairless wrote to 
President Truman on the subject of the 
steel strike. I wculd like to comment on 
the entire strike situation, particularly with 
respect to its effect on Republic Steel Corp. 

Virtually all of the 66.000 Republic em¬ 
ployees are now idle. The strike affects 11 
steel plants, 18 manufacturing plants, and 
several ore mines in more than 25 commu¬ 
nities from New York State to Alabama, 
from Hartford, Conn., to Moline, Ill. 

The strike is a flagrant violation of a con¬ 
tract entered into April 11, 1945, between the 
company and the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO. This contract contains a 
stipulation that there shall be no strikes or 
work stoppages during the term of the con¬ 
tract which will not expire untU October 15. 
1946. This strike Is due to an attempt of 
the union to enforce its demands on Repub¬ 
lic for an increase ih wages which Philip 
Murray, president of the steelworkers* union, 
now sets at 18 cents an hour or $1.48 for 
an 8-hour day. 

Put on an annual basis, this amounts to 
$22,200,000 in a normal year for Republic. 
Never in Its history has Republic had earn¬ 
ings of $22,109,000 in a year of normal peace¬ 
time production, even before taxes. For ex¬ 
ample, net income in the years 1936, 1937, 
and 1939 averaged approximately $10,000,000 
after deducting $3,000,000 Federal income 
taxes in each year. In 1038, Republic had a 
loss of approximately $3,000,000. 


Republic’s earnings have been affected in 
a startling way by the transition from war 
to peace. Since August 1, 1945, with the 
cessation of hostilities and the resumption 
of our normal lino of products. Republic has 
had total losses, before taxes, averaging $831,- 
330 per month. For tlje period—August 1, 

1945, to December 31.1945—there has been a 
total loss of $4,166,658 before taxes. It is my 
understanding that this is typical of the en¬ 
tire steel Industry. 

In brief, the history of steel prices and of 
wages for the steel workers in recent years is 
as follows: 

Prices in effect, except for a few minor 
changes, are the same as they were in 1937. 
Even OPA admits that the steel Industry is 
losing so heavily at today’s wage-and-prlce 
levels that the industry must be granted an 
immediate price increase to compensate for 
the past wage increases. As evidence of this, 
and as has been shown above, Republic is 
losing substantial amounts on 60 percent of 
its regular line of steel products. 

Now as to wages, Mr. Murray, in his plea 
for his unjustifiable wage demand, would lead 
one to believe that the steel workers had re¬ 
ceived no additional compensation during 
the war period. 

Let’s look at the facts. Between January 
1, 1941, and December 31, 1945, the steel¬ 
workers have received a total Increase of ap¬ 
proximately 24 cents per hour. This con¬ 
sists of a 10-cent-an-hour general wage in¬ 
crease granted April 1. 1941, a second 5V^- 
cent-per-hour general wage Increase, effective 
February 7, 1942, a shift differential of 4 
cents and 6 cents per hour for the afternoon 
and night shifts, the adjustment of wage- 
rate inequities which cannot exceed 5 cents 
per hour and increased vacation allowances. 
These last three were all effective on Decem¬ 
ber 25. 19-^8. 

As a result, in November 1945, the weekly 
earnings of Republic steelworkers were 68 
percent higher than they were in January 
1041. 

The average weekly take-home pay of Re¬ 
public steelwoikers during the war year of 
1944 was $50.57 and the average workweek 
was 48 hours. With 15. cents an hour in¬ 
crease the average take-home pay of Re¬ 
public steelworkers in November 1946, long 
after the end of the war, would have been 
$81.41 even thoi'gh the average workweek 
was 3.6 hours less than it was in 1944. Al¬ 
though Republic operated at a rate of only 
77.9 percent of capacity during November 

1946, its employees worked an average of 
44.4 hours per v/eek. *rhi8 shows that, con¬ 
trary to statements made by Philip Murray 
and other union leaders, there will always 
be some overtime in the steel Industry. 

There will be very little downgrading in 
the steel Industry. The same Jobs which 
existed during the war in steel plants exist 
today and will continue to exist for peace¬ 
time purposes, and the same rates of pay 
exist today for such jobs as existed during 
the war. The argument of union leaders 
that there will be a substantial reduction in 
take-home pay due to downgrading is wholly 
inapplicable to Republic. 

As a matter of fact, this take-home pay has 
been further increased by the changes in the 
Federal income-tax law effective in 1046 
which have removed approximately 12,600,000 
taxpayers, all in the low-tax brackets, from 
the tax rolls. For example, under these new 
schedules, a married steelworker earning 
$2,590 a year will, through this tax reduction, 
have an increase in his 1646 take-home pay of 
approximately $65. Steelworkers earning 
more pay will have correspondingly larger 
income-tax reductions. 

Excluding all overtime and vacation al- 
lov/anccs, the straight-time average rate, in 
January 1941, in Republic’s steel plants was 
83.0 cents per hour. In November 1945, this 
had risen to $1.11 per hour, or an increase of 
32 percent. 

On the other hand, since January 1041, liv¬ 
ing costa, according to Qovernment authori¬ 


ties, show an increase of 33 percent. Wage 
Increases to date have kept pace with the 
increase in the cost of living. If this is to 
be used as a basis, the steelworkers are en¬ 
titled to an increase of exactly 1 percent. 

It is readily apparent that the union lead¬ 
ers have no interest in maintaining a parity 
between the cost of living and the steel¬ 
workers’ wagee. On the contrary, the union 
is attempting to freeze upon a peacetime 
economy, based on the 40-hour workweek, 
the artifloially high wages of wartime pro¬ 
duction when the workweek averaged 46 to 
49 hours. 

In an earnest effort to avoid the disastrous 
steel strike, the United States Steel Corp. 
recently offered its employees a wage increase 
of 15 cents per hour, or $1.20 per eight-hour 
day—^and Increase fifteen times greater than 
that to which they were entitled to com¬ 
pensate for increases in the cost of living. 

But the stubborn and all-powerful Philip 
Murray refused to accept this offer. Instead 
he now insists on 18 Va cents per hour and is 
perfectly willing to shut down the entire 
steel industry and so paralj^e the economy 
of our country for 28 cents a day. 

The 16 cents per hour wage increase offered 
by United States Steel is in my estimation 
amazingly generous. It is higher than any 
wage Increase in the history of the steel in¬ 
dustry. It represents 60 percent of the un¬ 
ion’s original demand of 25 cents an hour 
or $2 per day. 75 percent of the union’s 
amended demand of 10 Vs cents per hour, and 
81 percent of the President's compromise 
proposal of 18cents per heur. 

If Republic, too. were to make such an of¬ 
fer, it would cost the company $18,000,000 
annually, and would increase the average 
stralght-tiroe hourly rate of Republic steel¬ 
workers from $1.11 to $1.26. The man who 
sweeps Republic's plants would receive 03 
cents per hour. In addition, this straight- 
time rate would be further increased by 
overtime and vacation allowances. 

Let me point out to you that the offered 
increase of 15 cents per hour was made in 
the face of vanishing profits and a definitely 
uncertain future. 

Now we hear people ask why United States 
Steel would not go up another few pennies 
an hour, meet the President’s 18y 2 cents 
compromise proposal and so avert this dis¬ 
astrous strike. 

I cannot speak for United States Sleel but 
I can speak for Republic. 

Three and one-half cents an hour does 
mean only a few pennies to the steelworker. 
On the basis of a 40-hour week, it means 
$1.40 a week. On an annual basis, it means 
$72.80. It is interesting to note that if the 
steelworkers were flnall to receive this ad¬ 
ditional 3V^ cents per hour, they would lose 
all benefits of that increase for a full year 
were they to be on strike as much as 7 days. 

To Republic, on the other hand, 3>/2 cents 
an hour means $4,200,000 a year, and this, let 
me emphasize, is on top of the $18,000,000 
represented by the offer of a 16 cents an hour 
increase or a total of $22,200,000. To Philip 
Murray that may be a few pennies, but it's a 
lot of money even to the Nation's third larg¬ 
est steel company. 

Both union officials and high Government 
officials are fully cognizant of the facts set 
forth in this letter. Yet the union's answer 
to an offer of a 15 cents an hour increase 
is a paralyzing strike of the entire steel in¬ 
dustry. 

For years Philip Murray has forced indus¬ 
try to capitulate to his extravagant demands, 
well knowing that a friendly administration 
in Washington would exert on industry every 
pressure in its power to help him gain his 
ends. Maintenance of membership and the 
check-off, forced cn industry against its will 
by this friendly Government in Washington, 
now stands Murray in good stead. Through 
this clever device he has exacted tribute from 
the hundreds of thousands of employees in 
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the steel industry by the check-off of union 
dues. During the year 1945 Bepublic 
checked off for the union, as initiation fees 
and dues, and turned over to the union 
treasury, approximately $473,000. Applied 
to the entire industry this means millions of 
dollars in the union treasury, all of vtilch, 
mark you. is entirely exempt from Federal 
taxation. As a matter of fact, only recently 
the steelworkers* union increased its dues by 
60 percent—from $1 to $1.60 per month. 

Secure in the fact that the Federal admin¬ 
istration will be on his side, comfortable in 
the knowledge that he has at his command 
millions of dollars of tax-exempt union 
funds, arrogant in his disregard of the in¬ 
terests of all groups in the Nation, except 
the selfish interests of his own union mem¬ 
bership. Philip Murray, and he alone, is 
responsible for the strike which now exists. 

In my personal opinion, the labor situa¬ 
tion has now gotten into a position which 
can only be handled In a few ways: 

1. Full and complete capitulation to the 
union’s demands, which quite apparently is 
President Truman’s wish, but which Repub¬ 
lic could not meet for the reasons given 
above. Also, an abject surrender would only 
lead to more extravagant demands. This 
is the natural consequence of permitting one 
man supported by Government favor to wield 
the power which allows him to shut down 
America’s basic Industry in an effort to en¬ 
force his unreasonable demands. Even the 
most powerful business monopolies*of years 
ago were weaklings when compared to the 
modem labor monopoly. This is the path to 
a form of government which is neither dem¬ 
ocratic nor American. 

2. A forthright statement of policy by the 
administration that it wants just so much 
Inflaticn and that OPA will grant price in¬ 
creases concurrently with wage increases 
not only sufiicient to compensate for the 
wage increases but also to bring company 
earnings at least up to a rate of earnings 
comparable to that of previous years, as 
intended by Congress in the OPA enabling 
legislation. 

3. President Truman may take over the 
steel industry, increase the price of steel by 
some $12 or $13 u ton in the hope or insuring 
operations in the black, and then, under Gov¬ 
ernment control, order an ISV 2 cent per hour 
wage rate increase, thus in effect answering 
No 2 above on how much Inflation the ad¬ 
ministration wants. In such event, it la Re¬ 
public’s present intention to hold the Gov¬ 
ernment strictly accountable and to take 
every proper legal step to recover from the 
Government ali damages which may be 
sustained by Republic as a result of such 
Government seizure and operation. 

4. The only alternative is to let manage¬ 
ment and labor fight out their differences on 
the picket line and in the markets until the 
economy of the country drops to a level where 
people will appreciate a job and go back to 
work, or management cannot stand the losses 
of a long strike and capituhites or compro¬ 
mises. 

6. Legislation is needed to prevent this 
wave of strikes from recurring and I am at¬ 
taching a proposal which has been prepared 
by our general counsel, T. F. Patton, and 
which represents the thinking of the man¬ 
agement of our company. 

The existence of the OPA, to which we are 
opposed, is an important contributing factor 
In the current strike. Price should be a mat¬ 
ter of supply and demand, quality, at¬ 
tractiveness, comfort, appeal, etc., and not 
the warped imaginings of a small group of 
people seeking a substitute for democracy. 
If the steel companies were free from gov¬ 
ernmental interference to adjust prices ns 
well as wages, it is likely that the problem 
would soon bo solved. 

Very truly ycurs, 

C. W. WHITE. 


Mr. White also submits the following 
statement, which 1 commend to the mem¬ 
bers of the House Committee on Labor: 

republic steel CORP.’S PLATPOSM ON LABOR 

Republic is in favor of— 

1. Collective bargaining between labor and 
management through representatives freely 
and fairly chosen without coercion of any 
kind. 

2. Amending the one-sided Wagner Act or 
replacing it with a new national labor law 
which will be fair to employers and employ¬ 
ees alike, and which will be administered by 
a board that will be impartial. Buch a law 
must: 

(a) Impose responsibilities upon and pen¬ 
alties against labor unions and their members 
for wrongful conduct in the same manner as 
responsibilities are now Imposed upon and 
penalties assessed afainst employers; 

(b) Preserve inviolate freedom of speech 
in labor disputes for employers, labor unions, 
and employees without discrimination; 

(c) Penalize labor unions and strikers for 
indulging in violence of any kind or mass 
picketing during a strike; 

(d) Insure union responsibility *>y provid¬ 
ing for the distribution of audited financial 
reports to members and regular elections of 
union officials at reasonable intervals by se¬ 
cret ballots of the membership at large; and 

(e) Prohibit strikes which have not been 
approved by a majority vote through a secret 
ballot of the workers directly Involved. 

3. Amending the Federal antitrust laws to 
moke labor unions and their members sub¬ 
ject to ordinary criminal laws for extortion 
and other crimes, just as are all other citizens, 

Republic is opposed to: 

1. Compulsory unionization in any form, 
whether it he called the closed shop, the 
union shop, union maintenance, or any other 
name. Each employee should be free to Join 
or not to jolr. and to resign from, a labor 
union ns he sees fit. No employee should 
be forced to belong to a labor union ns a 
condition of his continued employment with 
th3 company. 

2. The check-off of union dues. The check¬ 
off Is a vehicle for entrenching labor union 
leaders in power without rendering service 
to union members. A labor union should 
stand or fall on Its own merits, and the serv¬ 
ices it renders its members should be such 
that the members will voluntarily pay their 
dues direct to the union in return for such 
services. 

3. The unionization of supervisory employ¬ 
ees. Such employees are part of maiirge- 
ment. and thslr undivided loyalty must be 
accorded management. They cannot be 
faithful to management and to 0 union at the 
same time. 

4. Compulsory arbitration of labor dis¬ 
putes. This deprives management of Its 
rl^^ht and duty to exercise its own judgment 
and mske Its own decisions on Important 
labor matters. 

5. The guaranteed annual wage for the 
steel Industry. The nature of the steel busi¬ 
ness is entirely too cyclical to permit of any 
guaranteed annual wage. 


I!o Defense Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HGN. LiSTER H!LL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday» January 18), 1046 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I anlc 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in¬ 


teresting and timely article entitled ‘TTo 
Defense Plan,’* written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop and published in the 
Washington Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Heccrd, 
as follows: 

NO DEFENSE PLAN 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The best commentary on the embittered 
Army-Navy controversy over defense unifica¬ 
tion IS to be found in a single, simple fact. 
Six months have passed since the bomb fell 
on Hiroshima. Six months have passed since 
the strategic position of this country was 
completely revolutionized. Yet the rerponsl- 
ble heads of the armed services have not yet 
agreed on an over-all defense plan for the 
United States, revised in the light of capa¬ 
bilities of the new weapons No such plan 
exists. 

It is not for want of asking that no plan 
has been prepared. On the contrary. Presi¬ 
dent Truman asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for a plan a good many months ago. The 
joint chiefs referred the problem to their 
strategic subcommittee. On the subcom¬ 
mittee the representatives of the air, naval, 
and ground forces soon found thomsclvcs in 
flat disagreement. Neither the joint chiefs 
themselves nor their subordinate bodies can 
act unless unanimous. The President did 
not get his plan. Sometime before the 
Budget went to Congress he renewed his re¬ 
quest. Again the joint chiefs found agree¬ 
ment .was Impossible. And there, so far as 
is known, the matter rests. 

'This extraordinary state of affairs has far- 
reaching Implications. Confiding the task 
of coordinating the air, ground, and sea 
arms to the Joint Chiefs of Staff la the es¬ 
sence of the compromise by which the Navy 
hopes to avoid unification. The idea is to 
secure perpetuation of the Navy’s separate 
identity by establishing an Independent De¬ 
partment of Air, thus buying off the air 
enthusiasts, while pronouncing coordination 
through the joint chiefs. Currently the 
naval strategists are predicting that this coin- 
prcralsc will pass Congress. 

As far as the War Department Is concerned, 
these predictions are part of a naval squeoza 
play. Secretary of War Patterson and the 
Army General Staff are unalterably opposed 
to the three-department plan, which they 
consider worse than the existing set-up. 
Their understanding is that the President 
shares their view. Accordingly, they suspect 
the Navy of trying to block action to modern¬ 
ize the defense set-up by promoting a plan 
which will be vetoed by the President if 
passed by Congress. 

Action may well be blocked, for there are 
powerful interests in Congress which will 
support the Navy. Meanwhile, It Is difficult 
to find an an.swer to the Army’s objection 
to the Navy plan—that the Joint Chiefs of 
Etaff only worked well in wartime, and even 
then- failed to settle any issue where the 
bureaucratic Interests of the services were in 
conflict. There are innumerable examples 
of such failure. 

A current and extremely disturbing case is 
the simultaneous experimentation on guided 
missiles which the ground forces, air forces, 
and Navy are now all carrying on. If the ap¬ 
propriation of all three services for this pur¬ 
pose were placed in a common pool we might 
soon master the problems of the guided mis¬ 
sile, v/hlch Is generally regarded as the major 
v/capon of the future. As it Is, none of the 
throe Is likely to have money enough to com¬ 
plete the job, which will, as It were, fall be¬ 
tween three stools. 

As for wartime examples, they may be 
multiplied endlessly. There was the case of 
the Ai-my antisubmarine patrol at the begin¬ 
ning cf the war. Cnly the Army had planes 
for the coastal antisubmarine patrol at that 
time. No joint communications system or 
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otber method of effective Army-Navy coop¬ 
eration in this urgent mission had been de¬ 
vised. and the Joint chiefs, despite the emer¬ 
gency. failed to agree upon any. Lives and 
ships were therefore lost. Again, there was 
the case, in the Pacific, of the imification of 
the command before the invasion of Japan. 
In their fruitless search for a system which 
would not subordinate the admirals, the Navy 
proposed giving command to a sea officer until 
the landing was completed and our forces had 
marched 30 miles inland, at which magio 
omen MacArthur was to take over. 

Again, there was the case in China, where 
the Navy Insisted upon maintaining an inde¬ 
pendent Navy group throughout most of the 
war. The outstanding effort of this inter¬ 
esting organization was to finance and equip 
a series of private military forces for the 
notorious head of the Chinese Politioal Secret 
Service. Geneial Tal-li. These included, in¬ 
cidentally. a naval camel corps in Slnkiang 
Province, in the wilds of central Asia. 

There would be a kind of comic hony in 
this sort of thing if the fundamental issues 
were not so grave. Possibly the rules can be 
revised to make the work of the Joint chiefs 
effective in cases where there is conflict of 
Interest. But in peacetime, when men and 
money are short, there is conflict of interest 
between the services at almost all points. 
The best proof Is the failure to agree on an 
over-all defense plan, which arose from the 
need to assign to each arm its strategic mis¬ 
sion, and to tailor its requirements of men 
and money to fit this mission only. It Is dif¬ 
ficult to see how a committee system can 
operate, even supposing that the unanimity 
rule is abolished, if any Individual member of 
the committee seldom agrees with any other 
member of the committee. 


Reclamation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NSBIUSKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January ZO (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address I delivered in Lin¬ 
coln, Nebr., on Monday of this week at the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Recla¬ 
mation Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I appreciate your Invitation 
to come here today and to speak to you 
briefly about the reclamation picture, as I 
see It from my distant point of observation 
In Washington. I am particularly happy to 
be here because, as you know. I was active 
in reclamation work In the State for 
many years and at the time our association 
was founded, and I had the pleasure of talk¬ 
ing to you at our first annual meeting. I 
am glad to see that our association Is firmly 
founded and making good progress and the 
officers doing a good Job. 

Since our last meeting, that good friend of 
all of us, Harry Ba^Oiore. has retired and come 
back to his home in Mitchell. Nebr., to live. 
Harry has been a fearless leader of the recla¬ 
mation movement all his life, and 1 believe he 
can look on the development that has al¬ 
ready been made, and the projects and pro¬ 
grams that are now under way. as a kind of 
permanent memorial to his life and his 39 
years of service in reclamation work. Per¬ 


sonally, 1 can think of no finer memorial that 
a man could have than that. Incidentally, It 
shows something of the part that Nebraska 
has played in ,the national reclamation move¬ 
ment that both Barry Bashore and John C. 
Page, his predecesKir as Chief of Reclama¬ 
tion, were Nebraskans. So Z think Nebrasika 
can claim some of the credit for having 
provided the Nation with much of its leader¬ 
ship on this program in recent years. I am 
hopeful that this association, even though it 
was created so recently, will continue to 
supply Nebraskans as national leaders. 

To our new Oommiailoner, Michael 
Strauss, we wish the best of luck and pledge 
him our cooperation toward every sound pro¬ 
gram for developing our water resources and 
bringing our western dry lands into produc¬ 
tion. 

I had the pleasure of addressing you Just 
1 year ago. on the occasion of the first annual 
meeting of the association. At that time I 
pointed out that a ooordlnated policy for the 
development of the entire Miaeourl Valley 
was in process of formation, and that part 
of the program had already been enacted into 
law by Congress. 

I am happy that I can now report that the 
fundamental programs for the complete de¬ 
velopment of the Missouri Valley program 
have now been enacted into law, that an ad¬ 
ministrative procedure has been set up for 
coordinating policy and construction, and 
that we can look forward to progressive com¬ 
pletion of the program just as fast as the 
money is available. 

This seems to me such a milestone in the 
development of reclamation in Nebraska and 
In the Missouri Valley that It eeems worth¬ 
while to review briefly the principal events 
of the story. You are all lamUlar with the 
passage of the Federal Reclamation Act on 
the recommendation of Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1902. Since that time the Bureau of 
Reclamation has been constructing storage 
reservoirs and irrigating our lands on an 
ever larger scale. During the past 44 years 
they have spent around $1,000,000,000, and 
have passed from local projects serving only 
a few acres to the complex, multiple-pur- 
pose storage systems of the present day. And 
this growth in the scope of their works has 
come to have an important effect on the 
volume and timing of the flow of water 
farther downstream, which is to say in the 
main stems, the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
This brings me, of course, to the work of the 
Army engineers, who have for an even longer 
period been working on flood-control and 
navigation facilities. The resulting argu¬ 
ment between the liTigationists and the navl- 
gationists, both of whom wanted the same 
water, began to show signs of becoming the 
battle of the century. 

At this point the suggestion was made 
that the only way to settle these differences 
was by creation of a Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority. 

There was another way to settle these dif¬ 
ferences, however. The Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion and the Army engineers were asked to 
work out a coordinated plan for the develop¬ 
ment of the entire river. The views of the 
two agencies, along with those of all other 
Interested activities, were reconciled in the 
Pick-Sloan plan. With passage of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 294C. this has now been 
adopted in its entirety by Congress. Fur¬ 
thermore, Congress, after thorough study of 
the problem, adopted a positive decision of 
pollcy—that navigation usee must not con¬ 
flict with beneficial consumptive use of wa¬ 
ters for domestic, municipal, stock water, ir¬ 
rigation, mining, or Industrial purposes. 1 
think the adoption of the Plck-Sloan plan 
settled that argument. 

In addition, machinery was set up to main¬ 
tain this coordinatioii and to develop the uni¬ 
fied plan for the valley in all its details, 
through the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee, which contained representative! 
Of the principal Federal agenolef Interested, 


as wen as the States In the area. This com¬ 
mittee has been bolding regular meetings, 
and so far they have found it poseihie to come 
to agreement on the lasuee before them. 

So the way has now been opened to really 
large-scale development of our water re- 
sourdes. Two hundred million doUart was 
authoriaed for the Army engineers, in addi¬ 
tion to previoua authorizations, as the first 
step toward oompletlon of their program. 
And $300/)00,000 was likewise authorized for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, as fast as budg¬ 
etary requirements would permit. 

Appropriations are, of course, another sto¬ 
ry. Yet we have liad no real reason to com¬ 
plain to date. The sums approved by the 
Budget Bureau for fiscal year 1947 are the 
highest in our history. 

But perhaps this discussion will be a bit 
more Interesting If I bring It closer to home 
by talking about Nebraska projects of direct 
interest to Nebraska. For the next fiscal 
year the Budget Bureau has approved $3,631.- 
000 for progressive work on these projects. 
Since portions of this money will go to 
benefit adjoining States under projects that 
cross State lines, the sum that wUl be of 
direct benefit to Nebraska is $2,076,000. 

*'TanuAH ASKS roa zxraA flood funds 

**WA8HiMaTOK.—President Truman has 
asked Congress for an extra $16,450,000 for 
flood-control operations of the Federal Gov- 
emment In the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

“In aJetter to Speaker Sam Ratbiten, Mr. 
Truman asked that the proposed budget 
for War Department flood-control projects 
be raised from $124,765,000 to $139,114,000— 
an increase of $14,350,000. He also requested 
$2,100,000 for the Agriculture Department's 
flood-control work. 

“Mr. Truman said that $2,000,000 of the 
fund would be spent by Army engineers on 
the Harlan County Reservoir in Nebraska." 

The Republican River is the stream on 
which plans for development are in the most 
advanced stage. 1 know how long you peo¬ 
ple out here have been working to make 
the Harlan County Reservoir a reality. I 
understand that the Army engineers will be 
starting actual construction work on the 
Harlan Dam this year, and that the Bureau 
of Reclamation will be making the dirt fly 
on the irrigation system which will bring 
water from the reservoir to lands of the 
Bostwlck project. For the Bostwlck project 
alone $317,000 is being spent this year and 
$1,000,000 is in the proposed Budget for 
fiscal 1947. About 00,000 acres will even¬ 
tually be brought under irrigation, practi¬ 
cally all of it land that has never before 
been .Irrigated. Theee Irrigable lands He on 
both Bides of the Republican River, extend¬ 
ing from Naponee, Nebr., east and aouth to 
Concordia, Kans. Of the total aa*eage about 
27,000 acres are In Nebraska and 63,000 acres 
In Kansas. 

The other large Republican River project 
which is scheduled lor construction begin¬ 
ning this year is the Frenchman-Oambridge 
project. About 58.000 acres will be irrigated 
by this project, of which about 36,000 acres 
will be new land. Proposed works for the 
project will extend from Xnders, Nebr.. east¬ 
ward along Frenchman Creek and the main 
Republican River to Orleans, Just a few miles 
above the Harlan County Reservoir. Two 
storage reservoirs will be constructed, the 
Bnders Dam on Frenchman Creek, on which 
work is to start Immediately, and the Medi¬ 
cine Creek Reservoir. 8 miles northwest of 
Cambridge. Ultimately, It Is hoped that ad¬ 
ditional storage capacity will be provided by 
Culbertson Reservoir on the Republican 
River, and by a reservoir on Red Willow Creek. 

Five hundred and thirty-two thousand 
dollars is available for this project dur¬ 
ing the current fiscal year, and $1,500,000 Is 
In the budget for it for next year. Inciden¬ 
tally, this is one place where I feel we have a 
Justified complaint against the budget- 
makers. About $3,500,000 is reaUy needed for 
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this project during the coming fiscal year, 
and I shall try to have the 1947 appropria¬ 
tion for the project incroaced when the ap¬ 
propriation bill roaches the Senate. 

Preconstruction surveys arc under way on 
the Wray unit of the North Republican proj¬ 
ect, which embraces an area lying along the 
north fork of the river from Wray, Colo., east 
to Parks, Nchr. This project will provide 
supplemental water for about 3,000 acres of 
land now irrigated, and will bring about 
2,000 acres of new land under irrigation in 
the vicinity of Halgler, Nebr. There is 
$40,000 available for the project this year, 
and another $100,000 is being atked in the 
1947 budget. 

Pumping projects authorized along the 
Republican River Basin in Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska contemplate the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of five main units. About 23,500 acres 
would be irrigated by pumping from wells. 
Work on this project is starting in a small 
way with a $20,000 appropriation this year 
and a budget request for $100,000 for next 
year. 

Work on two of our earlier projects is 
practically completed. The Mirage Flats 
project on the Niobrara River in northwest¬ 
ern Nebraska near Hay Springs will irrigate 
12,000 acres. Likewise, the work on ihc 
Box Butte Dam on the Niobrara is nearing 
completion. 

Tlio other major project provided for in 
next year's budget is a $600,000 transmission 
line from Goring to Sidney. If money for 
this budget item is appropriated by Con- 
greae. It Is expected that construction of the 
lines can be completed during fiscal 1947. 
although some additional substations and 
other minor works may have to be con¬ 
structed during succeeding years. 

Additional funds have been budgeted to 
carry on engineering surveys and investiga¬ 
tions of a number of other proposed projects. 

I think you can see from what I have said 
so far that this program is moving forward 
smoothly, and that it will not be long before 
we begin to see the Harlan County Dam and 
the irrigation works for the Bostwlck project 
completed within a few years. Some of the 
other projects which do not have plans for 
development in an advanced stage will take 
longer. 

The effect of this program on development 
of our State will bo tremendous. Probably a 
million acres of additional cropland will be 
brought under Irrigation. But more Impor¬ 
tant. irrigated land guarantees a larger and 
more secure yield than nonirrlgated acreage, 
particularly In a State like Nebraska. Irri¬ 
gation will provide acreage for from 10,000 to 
20,000 additional farms, with n resulting in¬ 
crease ill population for the State of 200,000 
to 300,000 people. Some of the reservoirs 
will give us power, to tie in with our rural 
electrification program. The damaging floods 
on our streams will be brought permanently 
under control. 

All of this Is being done or will be done by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers, coordinated by the Interagency 
Committee, acting on a basic plan reconcil¬ 
ing nil divergent viewpoints, authorized by 
Congress, using annuel appropriations, after 
consultation with all interested parties and 
adequate opportunity for all to bo heard. 

I know you have all followed with interest 
the arguments over the proposal for a Mis¬ 
souri Valley Authority. I believe you may be 
Interested In a brief summary of the recent 
history of the proposal in Congress and an 
explanation of Its present status. 

I described to you something of the history 
of the development of the Missouri Valley 
and of the adoption by the Congress of the 
Pick-Sloan plan as a master plan for the en¬ 
tire basin. At about the time the Pick-Sloan 
plan was adopted Senator MuaaAv, of Mon¬ 
tana. Introduced Senate bill 666. which pro¬ 
posed a Missouri Volley Authority, composed 
of three men appointed by the President, to 
control all water development of the basin 


with very broad powers. This bill was first 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
which reported against adoption of the 
measure in the follov/ing terms: 

“In summarizing, the committee concludes 
that— 

“(a) The plans recently authorized by 
unanimous action of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress provide a complete program of unified 
water resources development in the Missouri 
Basin. 

“(b) Existing laws and procedures provide 
for full coordination between the established 
Federal agencies charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of prosecuting the several phases of 
water-resource development. 

“(c) The procedures already e8lt4bi:shed by 
the Congress for the development of water 
resources, protect States' rights and pre¬ 
scribe full cooperation between local. State, 
and Federal interests. 

“(d) Development of the authorized plan 
under existing Federal agencies will assure 
proper emphasis on the primary needs of 
flood control and irrigation. 

“(e) It is impracticable to have regular 
Federal agencies and a valley authority op¬ 
erating In the srme territory. 

“(f) Under S. 666, the Missouri Valley 
Authority would be able to conti’ol practically 
all aspects of economic and social life in tbo 
Missouri Valley without local interests hav¬ 
ing proper recourse to Congress: if the Con¬ 
gress desires tu enter tl ese questionable fields 
of . activity such functions can best be ac¬ 
complished by the estabiiahed Federal agen¬ 
cies under the.full central of Congress.’.' 

The proposal was then referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation und Reclamation, 
which held very extensive hearings, and llke- 
W'lse reported against the bill. 1 have not 
time to quote the conclusions of this com¬ 
mittee in full, but, in summarizing its posi¬ 
tion. the committee said: 

“The creation of an MVA would amount to 
the welding of economic and political powers; 
resulting in nothing short of autocracy. It 
would mean the substitution of arbitrary 
pov/er for democratic processes. It would 
mean the creation of a superstaic—neither 
Federal nor State, and not contemplated by 
our Constitution. It would subject the so¬ 
cial. cultural, ar.d economic welfare of the 
Missouri Basin to the dictates and whims 
of a three-man board, not responsible to the 
people and largely irresponsible to the Con¬ 
gress itself. It would constitute a virtual 
abdication by the Congress in favor of gov¬ 
ernment by a Federal corporation wielding 
autocratic powers. It would challenge State 
sovereignty and destroy systems of laws, both 
State and Federal, under which western agri¬ 
culture has grown and piospered. It would 
throttle in the West the reclamation pro¬ 
gram which has been prosecuted through the 
years by an experienced agency and which 
has met with the approval of the Congress 
and of the people directly affected. It would 
permit a three-man board to avail itself of 
trust funds created for reclamation. It would 
be an excursion into an uncharted field of 
viist expenditures of public funds and of 
experimentation under a board unencum- 
b 3 red by the restraints that a domocracy 
should erect against agencies of govern¬ 
ment.” 

Those ai*c pretty strong words. Then the 
committee quotes Shakespeare against the 
bill. 

The Senate had decided that the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry should 
likewise consider and report its view on the 
bill. When the time came for this commit¬ 
tee to hold hearings. Senator Mueray, the 
bill's author, requested that the committee 
defer the hearings and that no action be 
taken on the bill for the time being. 

I interpret this chain of events to mean 
that sponsors of the Authority proposal are 
will lug to permit development of the basin 
to proceed on the basis of the Pick-Sloan 
plan for the present. Our construction work 


Is going ahead rapidly under this plan, and 
whatever the merits of the Authority plan 
might be if it were adopted, there is no need 
to let the argument delay us now. 

I do not mean to contend that every phase 
of our program la perfect. The plan has not 
yet been completely engineered in all Its 
details, and no doubt further study will chow 
the advisability of some engineering changes. 
Furthermore, future developments may show 
the need for additional means of coordina¬ 
tion among the interested agencies. It may 
be that the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee will not work as effectively as we 
hope in ironing out the differences among 
the activities concerned. This committee 
v/as developed in the democratic way with 
the Intention of giving all interested parties 
representation. But if it does not prove able 
to maintain development of the river on a 
balanced basis, there is no reason why we 
cannot expand and strengthen the machin¬ 
ery for coordination even to adoption of an 
MVA plan. On tuch matters as these, your 
suggestions and ideas are of the greatest 
assistance to me. 

I hope this association will undertake a 
very active program for thj next year. In 
this connection the activities of some of the 
other State reclamation associations may be 
of interest to you as a sort of a model for 
your own activities. 

Most of the State organizations seem to 
function as a sort of clearinghouse for the 
divergent views of various groups interested 
in reclamation. I am fully aware cf th'^ fact 
that some problems have already arisen upon 
which your membership has taken different 
views. I have no doubt that you will have 
some difBicult decisions to make. But that 
shouldn’t disturb you too much. It reveals 
more forcibly than ever the need for an or¬ 
ganization such as ours, to bring to a focus 
the beliefs of various individuals and groups. 

Opposition to authorities proved one of the 
most universal activities In which State rec¬ 
lamation Bssociatlons engaged last year. 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Montana 
Slate reclamation associations vigorously op¬ 
posed. and are continuing to fight, the Co¬ 
lumbia Valley Authoritr. State groups In 
North and South Dakota, Montana. Wyoming, 
Colorado. Missouri. Ncbraslia, and Kansas op¬ 
posed the Missouri Valley Authority, going so 
far as to send witnesses to appear before con¬ 
gressional committees to make their views 
known. Although not definitely affected by 
a proposed authority, a strong State associa¬ 
tion Just formed in Texas a year ago cam¬ 
paigned against the authority principle. 

New Mexico appears to be taking its cue 
from the Missouri Basin, and the State as¬ 
sociation there is seeking to develop a Joint 
program of flood control and irrigation by 
the englneerp and the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion covering the Rio Grande Basin. A State 
group is currently being organized in Ari¬ 
zona. You will probably want to watch them 
clcsely, for one of the announced intentions 
of tliat body is to strive to bring about some 
control over ground water. 

I hope that brief survey will give you some 
ideas for your future activities. We already 
have most of the Interested parties of the 
State in the association, and we have a fairly 
complete program of what we would like to 
have done toward developing our water re- 
Eources. I believe it is now the principal 
task of this association to create a public 
sentiment throughout the State, and, so far 
us possible, throughout the Nation, to sup¬ 
port a carefully planned program of reclama¬ 
tion and a general land and water develop¬ 
ment program. 

The entire Nebraska congressional delega¬ 
tion feels as I do, that the development of 
1.000,000 additional irrigable acres in this 
State, plus provision for flood-control, power, 
and other benefits, stands cut as the major 
development open to the Slate in the next 
decade. Any of us v/ill give top priority at 
any time to assist your State association or 
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local groups In furthering your projects 
when they reach the stage where they are 
ready for consideration In Washington. 

But let me repeat one thing I have said 
to you before. Your congressional delega¬ 
tion will be helpless to assist you until you 
have first composed any differences st home 
and are able to present a united front in 
behalf of a specific program. We will never 
feel competent to act as umpires over con¬ 
flicting engineering or social developments. 
Those are problems which must be settled by 
the men and women who reside in the areas 
where these projects lie. 

And by the same token, the 17 Western 
States must not air widely conflicting views 
before Congress, or we will not have a chance. 
Through the aggressive influence of the Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association, with which 
you are affiliated, the West must constantly 
work to resolve its differences. Then we can 
gain the support of Congress as a whole to 
any legitimate and sound development pro¬ 
gram for the West. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recom¬ 
mended an appropriation of $163,000,000 for 
the Bureau of Reclamation alone for the 
1047 fiscal year. This is an all-time record 
for a Budget estimate. Our job in Nebraska» 
and in other Western States, Is to gear our¬ 
selves to this gigantic program, and to pre¬ 
pare the soil at home for this tremendous 
development. 


OperidoD of Packiiif PUiits by 
Gayle Anostroiig 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL A. HATCH 

or NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 1946 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
published in the Roswell (N. Mex.) Daily 
Record of January 25.1946, dealing with 
the appointment of Mr. Qayle Arm¬ 
strong. of Roswell. N. Mex., to take 
charge of the packing-house plants un¬ 
der Government control. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

HE’LL DO THE JOB 

Roswell can well enough take consider¬ 
able pride in the fact that one of its citloens 
has been chosen to operate the struck meat 
packing plants of the nation If Government 
is forced to take them over Saturday, as is 
now ordered. 

Few. perhaps, had thought it possible that 
Gayle Armstrong would be chosen by Secre¬ 
tary Anderson to step into the tremendous 
job of operating the packing plants, but those 
who are most surprised admit that the choice 
is in all probability a good one. 

It has been learned here that Secretary 
Anderson holds the ability of Armstrong in 
lilgh esteem, since he has made him one of 
his chief advisers, and the confidence the 
agriculture chief has displayed in the Ros¬ 
well man reflects credit to him as well se to 
his home community. 

Armstrong and President Truman are a 
great deal alike, in many respects. They are 
iinaaeumlng. do not have too much to say 
about moat things, but have an abundant 
quantity of human understanding. 

Armstrong's story Is something along the 
Alger line. He has made his own way in the 
business world, has operated on a wide scale 


from a comparatively small beginning, and 
has been sucoeasful beyond the usual expec¬ 
tations. Meantime, he haa grown In esteem 
of his townspeople. 

When he was made president of the cham¬ 
ber of commerce last year he had to be prac¬ 
tically pushed into the position, since his 
retiring nature did not permit his taking 
over such a position. Once assuming the Job. 
however, he has rhown remarkable leader¬ 
ship. so his associates say. 

In spite of the fact that he has the con¬ 
fidence of his home folk, however, his nomi¬ 
nation for the post had not been many hours 
old when the firing began. The head of the 
State Federation of Labor attacked him 
through telegrams to the White House and to 
Anderson, declaring that he had not been 
friendly to organized labor, and therefore 
was not suited to the post. 

The protest appears to be not only unfair 
but ill-advised. As the situation Is under¬ 
stood. Armstrong will direct operations of 
the plants and settlement of the wage dis¬ 
pute is in no way involved. Therefore, the 
protest should lose strength, as it perhaps 
will. Meantime, Boswell fi^s know that the 
operation will be carried out on a high level, 
and that there will not be any reason for 
apology when the Job is finished. 


Tke Agricalturgl Sihuilion in Nebraska 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF KZBaASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January IS), 1946 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record an address I made at Co¬ 
lumbus. Nebr.. January 25 last, to the 
Nebraska State Convention of the 
NRECA. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguiehed guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am very proud and happy 
that you have honored me by inviting me to 
your meeting and asked me to say a few 
words. Because I like to talk about farm 
electrification and 1 like to get back here 
and talk to people who are as much Inter¬ 
ested In farm electrification as I am. I take 
considerable pride in the fact that it was a 
fellow Nebraskan, the late George Norris, 
who first put rural electrification before the 
country and pushed It through the Congress. 
He is the real daddy of the REA. as you all 
know. When Senator Norris left the Senate, 
3 years ago. neither Senator Wbxxxt nor 
myself was eligible to take his place on the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee, be¬ 
cause of lack of seniority. Last year, how¬ 
ever, I got a chance to go on that committee, 
which passes on all REA legislation, and of 
course I jumped at the chance. 8o now X 
hope 1 wUl be in a still better position to 
serve the cause of fann electrification. 

To be perfectly frank with you. I do no^ 
beUeve It wUl be too hard to get more or 
less the kind of RBA program out of Con¬ 
gress that we want. This is because the 
BXA program has been, without question, an 
outslauiding suoeesMul program ever since 
It started. It has pushed ahead systemati- 
caUy and eneiBetieally on its job of bring¬ 
ing electricity to thousands and millions of 
farm families all over the Nation, and In 
Nebraska alone it has more than tripled 
the number of Ndmuini terms having cen« 


tral station electric service. It has justified 
all the claims of its friends by keeping on 
an absolutely sound financial basis. 

1 am frank to give you gentlemen and 
your ooworkers most of the credit for this 
Bucoeie. It would not be very courteous of 
me, with the Administrator of the program 
our honored guest here today, to deny 
that the Federal Government has been veiy 
helpful, but X am sure that Mr. Wlckard 
will agree with me that what really put this 
program over was the active enthusiasm and 
continued cooperation of users of the elec¬ 
tricity combined with the sound manage¬ 
ment and in particular the careful financial 
confi'ol of those who have been reeponsible 
for the administration of your respective dis-. 
trlcts and cooperatives. In fact, it offers 
quite a contrast to some less successful pro¬ 
grams that have suffered a little too much 
from what 1 call **Washington Influence." 
In other words, this has been primarily a 
grass-roots proposition from the beginning. 
For after all there wasn't much that the REA 
did or could do except lend you the money 
and give you some advice, and after that you 
built your own systems, managed tbem your¬ 
selves. collected your revenues and paid your 
debts from your own earnings. I believe that 
just as long as farmer-users continue to 
manage their own systems and keep them on 
an even keel financially, the program will 
continue to be successful. We in Oongrees 
have tried to keep It that way. Let’s keep 
politics and Washington bureaucracy out of 
It. That's why I have always supported the 
suggestion that the REA be an independent 
Federal agency. 

1 Imagine that what you really want from 
me is not a lot of fiowers and compliments, 
but something of my viewpoint and my 
knowledge of the trend of events in Washing¬ 
ton. as it relates to the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Let me say this first; I be¬ 
lieve you can confidently expect the day to 
come soon (and by soon I mean within the 
next 5 or 10 years) when cheap electric power 
will be available to practically every farm in 
Nebraska. By that 1 mean that Congress 
wlU see the thing through on appropriations 
and loan authorizations, and on as favorable 
and as libera] terms as any of us can right¬ 
fully expect. Just to give you an example of 
what I mean, in April of last year Mr. Wlck¬ 
ard came before the Congress, to a subcom¬ 
mittee of which 1 was a member, and asked, 
among other things, for a loan authorization 
of $160,000,000 for fiscal year 1946. He wound 
up by getting $200,000,000 for this fiscal year. 
I believe he now thinks that is still not 
enough—and maybe it is not enough, but 1 
tell the story just to Illustrate that Congress 
is pretty cooperative toward the RBA. 

There may be a few arguments about ex¬ 
actly how much we appropriate and author¬ 
ize, and about whether we authorize it for 
next year Instead of the year after, and so 
on, but one way or another I am sure in my 
own mind that just so long as you show you 
can use it as well as you have In the past. 
Con g ress will make the necessary funds avail¬ 
able. 1 believe you can count on that. 

As to terms, you are ah familiar with the 
Pace Act of 1944, which extended the author¬ 
ized time limit on your loans to 35 years, 
and cut your interest rate to 2 percent. 

^UJPATMXMTB CX> TOWAID AMOXTlZATIOlil 

On that b as is p resent program—probably 
better than two-thirds of what you repay to 
RBA will go toward amortization of your 
baUmoe rather than toward carrying a load 
of interest payments. So. I think you can 
see that Ckingress is with you. Incidentally, 
just at this time when O o ng r eas is getting 
a few harsh words for not cooperating with 
the President. 1 think the legislation on 
RBA is pretty good proof that when we have 
a really good program, sound In every re¬ 
spect, Congress and the administration have 
no great trouble in getting together. 
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Now let me look for a moment at the pro¬ 
-am In Nebraska, and how much 1^ been 
aotompllshed and how much remMxis to be 
done. At the end of the last fiscal year, last 
June 1945, more than 37,000 Nebraska farms 
had central station electric service as corn- 
pared with less than 10,000 when the REA 
program was started in 1035. However, it is 
estimated that there were still more than 
80,000 Nebraska farms (more than two-thirds) 
without electricity, and in 35 of our coimtles, 
mostly in the northern and western parts of 
the State, there was not a single mile of REA 
line. 

A good start toward bringing electricity to 
these nonele'ctrifled areas has already been 
made through allotment of more than 
$5,000,000 in this fiscal year to build lines to 
serve niore than 9.000 additional rural cus¬ 
tomers! In case you have not tfied to keep 
track of our progress all over the State, let 
me briefly list a few new projects for you: 

To the Ouster Public Power District. Broken 
Bow. $480,000. to acquire' and rehabilitate 
lines serving 826 rural customers and to 
build new lines to serve approximately 400 
new rural consumers in Custer County. 

To the Twin Valleys Membership Associa¬ 
tion. Cambridge. $565,000. to serve 1,317 rural 
consumers in Furnas, Harlan, and Phelps 
Counties. 

Three hundred thousand dollars to the 
Panhandle Rural Electric Membership Asso¬ 
ciation, Alliance,' to serve 426 rural consumers, 
all of them now unserved, in Box Butte, 
Grant, and Sheridan Counties. 

To the North Central Nebraska Rural Pub¬ 
lic Power District, in Creighton, $326,000 to 
serve 612 unserved rural consumers in. Ante- 
lo^. Holt, Knox, and Pierce Counties. 

To serve 627 unserved rural consumers in 
Perkins County. $400,000 to the Midwest Elec¬ 
tric Membership Corp. of Grant, Nebr. 

To the South Central Membership Associa¬ 
tion. in Red Cloud, $420,000 to bring service 
to 971 new consumers in Clay and Webster 
Counties. 

To the Central Nebraska Public Power and 
Irrigation District of Hastings, $369,000, 
which with $350,000 of the district's money 
will be used to construct 81 miles of trans¬ 
mission line from Slwood to McCook. This 
line will ultimately permit extension of low- 
cost power to over 4,000 farms in the south¬ 
western corner of the State. 

These are just a part of the major new 
projects. In addition, loans are being made 
to prewar borrowers for extension of new 
lines to consumers previously unserved. 
These lines, together with other projects al¬ 
ready approved, will carry REA-flnanced 
rural power lines into 74 counties in the 
States, leaving only 19 counties not yet 
t'eached by REA. I am particularly encour¬ 
aged by such projects as that of the Pan¬ 
handle Association in Alliance, since they 
prove definitely that there is nothing im¬ 
possible about extending this program up 
into parts of the State which are more 
sparsely settled than the areas that have 
been covered previously. 

Estimates published by the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that with about $8,000.- 
000 more, service can be extended to more 
than 15,000 additional consumers within the 
next 2 years under the programs now being 
considered by Congress in the Lucas and 
Poage bills. That would mean that just 
about half our farms would have electricity 
In 8 years or loss. So you see we are begin¬ 
ning to cover the map. Now that doesn't 
mean that the job is almost done by any 
means. • There will still be plenty of farms 
that are nowhere near an REA line, where 
new districts or cooperatives will have to be 
organized before electricity can be extended 
to them. And a lot of your existing organi¬ 
zations will want to extend into territories or 
pockets you are not serving now and some of 
you will need additional financing for that, 
although many cooperatives and districts are 


In strong enough financial shape so that they 
can undertake a little expansion out of their 
own resources. 

But at least most of our farms in Nebraska 
have been brought within shouting distance 
of electrification. The pioneering phase is 
well over. Those of us who have had a dream 
of electric power in every farm home can 
begin to see daylight ahead. 

WANT TO m KXBEASKA TAKE THE LEAD 

Of course, I suppose the day will never 
come when electricity is in every single farm 
home. There will always be a few farms 
whose owners, for one reason or another, will 
not or cannot electrify although I do not 
think there will be many. Electricity is so 
pressing a convenience, and In fact so great a 
need for modem production farming, that 
there are not many farm Camilles that will 
not jump at the chance of electrifying, once 
they are given the opportunity at reasonable 
rates. For my part, I don’1; think I will be sat¬ 
isfied until upwards of 90 percent of our 
farms here In Nebraska have electricity. I 
expect Nebraska to be approaching that goal 
ve^ closely before the end of my next term 
in the Senate. 

1 have one final suggestion to offer before 
I close. We have sold this program to the 
American public on the promise that it Is 
a financially sound, self-supporting propo¬ 
sition; that all the American farmer wanted 
was a loan, not a gift; and that all the 
money lent would be paid back, with inter¬ 
est. According to REA's last .financial sum¬ 
mary. that promise is being kept pretty 
. well by Nebraska borrowers, since just about 
.99i.^o percent of all money due has been 
paid. That is a tremendous tribute to the 
good management of your organization. But 
it is also a tribute to the farm prosperity 
we have enjoyed pretty generally through¬ 
out the State for the last several years. It 
seems reasonable to expect that this com¬ 
ing year will likewise be prosperous, but for 
the years after that we have no way of 
knowing for sure. If drought or depres¬ 
sion hits us again, it may not be so easy to 
sell electricity to your consumers, or to col¬ 
lect for it once it is sold. If we should 
meet with such adversity, that will be the 
real test of the financial stability of our 
program. So my advice to you is this; Now 
Is the time to build up your surplus, pay off 
your obligations, build up your properties 
and your revenues, get your organizations in 
just as sound a condition financially as pos¬ 
sible. BO that if the storm should come, you 
can ride It through. We want to demon¬ 
strate to the whole country that this dream 
of rural electrification, which some people 
said was just a pipe dream, is really a vision 
of a prosperous agricultural America, ond 
that no one can say the farmers did not 
pay their way. 

Address by Secreizry of Labor Before 
National Council for Permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Commission 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday» January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by the 
Honorable Louis B. Schwellenbach, 
Secretary of Labor, before a dinner 
meeting of the National Council for a 


Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, held in Washington, D. C., 
on January 23,1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I appreciate very much the invitation yot^i 
have extended me to speak at this important 
meeting. This meeting is important because 
the issue presented goes to the very heart of 
the fimdamentals of American democracy. 
It goes to the basic concept of human free¬ 
dom. That is to because it involves .the ques¬ 
tion of equality of opportunity in employ¬ 
ment. Without such equality, we do not 
meet the true test of freborn. Human free¬ 
dom is the keyktone upon whidb our Ameri¬ 
can democracy etancto. 

Today the highest honor for bravery 
our Govorqment can give to anyone—the 
Congressional Medal of Honor—was given to 
Rev. Joseph T. O'Oailahan, chaplain of the 
aircraft carrier, the Franklin, the great old 
warrior ship was struck and struck 

again, bombed and fired, but which refused 
to surrender or die. You have read the 
stories about Father O'Callahan; perhaps you 
have seen the motion pictures about the fate- 
ftil hours tipon the ship. Father O’CallsiUan 
was * proclaimed by the commander of the 
ship to be tbe brav^t man he had evei: 

The chaplain wrote about the braveiy of the 
men who had conquered their fear and. par¬ 
ticularly. about a FUipino steward and some 
Negro steward mates. I want to read two 
paragraphs written by Father O'Callahan: 

"There was a group of steward mates on 
board, and their reaction waa even more 
striking than that of the Filipino boy whose 
atory I have told. These particular steward 
mates were Negroes, and every one of them 
who remained aboard (remember that many 
were blown overboard) did a really magnifi¬ 
cent job. 1 know personally that each of 
them was as frightened as the Filipino 
youngster, and remembrances rushed through 
my mind that day of the many cartoons I 
have seen, jokes 1 have heard, about how 
easily Negroes scare; but this group overcame 
their natural fear like real heroes. 

"It was primarily due to their help that 
our executive officer was able to get a tow- 
line from the Franklin to the cruiser Pitta^ 
burgh, whlcli was standing by. That towline 
was a terrific weight. There the gang was, 
lined up shoulder to shoulder, officers and 
men, black and white, sweating and.strain¬ 
ing, and all afraid. The towline was not to 
be budged. I have read about things like 
this and have been rather blase and skepti¬ 
cal, but there on the deck of the Franklin 
that afternoon it really happened. All of a 
sudden, uncertainly and slowly at first but 
gathering volume until it pierced the roar of 
flames, those Negro men started an Im¬ 
promptu chanting, making up the words as 
they went along. It was almost a Negro 
spiritual, and. as the rhythm of their voices 
found certainty, the rhythm of the gang's 
muscles and sinews started to work together 
and that heavy towline we hadn't been able 
to budge started to move, how God alone 
knows, but it was certainly the Negro stew¬ 
ards who led the way to a really superhuman 
job." 

What better argument against empl 03 nnent 
discrimination is needed? Nothing that 1 
could say or write could present so eloquently 
the argument on the question of equality 
of opportunity. There they stood shoulder 
to shoulder—black and white, officers and 
men—pulling together for freedom. There 
was no thought of proscription of men be¬ 
cause of race or color or creed when lives 
were hanging in the balance. This was their 
time of great emergency. There was free¬ 
dom of speech, of course; that speech rose 
in the form of Negro spirituals. They pulled 
together shoulder to shoulder, and the ship 
was saved. It should be of some significance 
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that In that hour of their fateful erliUi no 
man aboard that ship demanded the right 
to debate. 

At this time there ia for conalderation 
before the Senate of the United States a bill 
which has for its purpose the setting up of 
machinery by which equality of opportunity 
in employment might be achieved for the 
people of the race to which these stewards 
belonged and for other minority groups. 
For the present, action upon the bill is being 
delayed through the use of the Senate rule 
which permits unlimited debate. For 6 years 
2 was a Ifember of the Senate. I was, and 
am. aroiid of my membership in that body. 
Z have a most profound respect for the in¬ 
stitution and its traditions. During that 
time. I came to know and I dealt with on 
terms of mutual confidence most of the men 
who are now opposing this measure. 1 never 
had any quarrel with them about the Senate 
rule which permitted unlimited debate. 
But I always contended then, and I still be¬ 
lieve now, that equally important and equal¬ 
ly essential to the effective functioning of 
our Government was the full recognition of 
another Senate rule which provided for 
cloture when it had approval of two-thirds 
of the Senators voting. 

In a democracy, it ia a desirable thing to 
have a forum where members may speak 
their minds fully and freely. However, every 
time during my tenure in the Senate when 
X thought that all the avenues of debate 
upon a particular subject had been explored 
and searched, I signed petitions for and 
voted for cloture in order that the successful 
functioning of the body might be assured. 
Were Z now a Member of the Senate, when 
the time came that 1 reached a similar con¬ 
clusion, I would again petition for and vote 
for cloture. 

The argument has been made that in 
these troublesome times it is Inappropriate 
to raise this issue. If that argument Is valid, 
it must of necessity rest for its validity iqion 
the assumption that the issue is unimport¬ 
ant. With that assumption, I disagree. I 
disagree beoa\ise I believe that this issue is 
a moral one. The time Is never inappro¬ 
priate to consider moral issues. There never 
is a time when we can afford the luxury of 
silence in matters such as these. We cannot 
propose to become virtuous as citizens next 
year or the year thereafter. We cannot pro¬ 
pose to be a little virtuous now and wink 
and blink as our less fortunate neighbors 
are denied their rights and denied them by 
the society of which we are a part. 

I want at this point to call upon two wit¬ 
nesses to answer the question as to whether 
or not this is a moral issue. The first, Bishop 
O. Bromley Oxnam, speaking on behalf of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, which repr^cents a large part of 
the protestant churches In this country. 
Let me quote from what the Bishop said. 

'‘As Christians, each of us should give 
active support to the Fair Employment Prac¬ 
tice Committee against discrimination in 
employment in industry. Discrimination In 
employment because of race, creed, or na¬ 
tional origin, is one of the great moral Issues 
before our Nation today. The right of a 
worker to be employed and paid solely on 
the basis of his character and ability is so 
clear. Just and Christian that it should be 
protected by law. 

"The religious forces, and I believe the 
democratic forces of the United States, face 
a fundamental problem here, and that is 
finding concrete means to translate our 
ethical ideals into the realities of economic 
justice and racial brotherhood.** 

Unfortunately, the other witness upon 
whose testimony I wish to rely died a few 
months ago, but his reputation as a great 
Catholic churchman still is remembered and 
his opinion about this bill is still available. 
I quote from a statement made by the Bt. 
Bev. John A. Ryan. 


Tn an these cases of disorlmination tlie 
human dignity at the Ne gr o is outraged and 
the virtues of justice or charity, or both, are 
violated. Such diserlminatlon. whether prac¬ 
ticed by employees or employers, is definitely 
Immoral. The Christian precept of brotherly 
love is not satisfied by mere weU-wbOiing, nor 
benevolent emotion, nor sentimental yearn¬ 
ing. It requires action, action which assists 
the neighbor wtio Is In need.** 

There can be no dispute about the fact 
that there Is general and widespread dis¬ 
crimination against Negroes and Jews and, 
yes. Catholics in the matter of employment. 
Nor can it be denied that the basic law of 
our Government guarantees that there shall 
be no such discrimination. There can be 
no ques^n about the legal right of our 
Government to protect its cltlaens against 
discrimination. 

I contend that our Government is our 
trustee, heading for us in common our heri¬ 
tage of freedom. No faithful and worthy 
trustee who deserves the name of trustee 
can permit that which he bolds in trust 
to be dissipated or destroyed. Certainly when 
the trust Is one involving the most sacred 
of all trusts-^the natural right to freedom— 
the trustee cannot ignore Its dissipation or 
destruction. But more than that, the trustee 
who has In hls trust this sacred right of 
freedom cannot sit silMit when there is any 
doubt. If the trustee would retain hls self- 
respect, he must be ready at all times to 
challenge anyone or any proposal that 
threatens to injure his trust. 

Our Government cannot sit silent now. 
Our oOcials of Govemnlent cannot be silent. 
Nor can citizens who bellsvs in their sacred 
rights as citizens be silent. Hie Government— 
trustee for all of our peo|de—^Negroes and 
Jews. Catholics and Protestants, black and 
white and yellow—must proclaim through 
positive act Its determination to protect all 
of our citizens against dlierUnlnation. It 
cannot be merely acquiescent. It has the 
zacred obligation to fly the flag of freedom 
in order that peoples of ths world every¬ 
where will know that American freedom does 
mean freedom. 

Freedom Is not a metaphysical thing. It is 
difficult to define accurately because it can¬ 
not be bounded or delimited, but It Is a very 
concrete thing, nevertheless. The right to 
work and an equal opportunity to obtain 
employment Is a God-given right. We have 
Just succe^rfully concluded a great war dur¬ 
ing which time we carried the banner of 
freedom to the four comers of the earth. We 
proclaimed to the world and we demon¬ 
strated to the world that under American 
freedom a gieat military force could be as¬ 
sembled and equipped. Bo profound was our 
belief and so effective was our leadership that 
we conquered two of the greatest military 
forces the world has ever known. We drew 
no color line during that period. The draft 
boards did not say to members of minority 
groups that they should be the last to be 
called. The War Manpower Commission 
raised no color line when it recruited the 
labor force necessary to man our factories 
and our munition plants. 

It seems to me that the least the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States can do is to tell 
these people that it intends to see that those 
principles for which they fought and labored 
will be protected insofar as they themselves 
are concerned. The Government can do this 
only through legislative enactment. 

It is highly symbolic that the FEPC legis¬ 
lation should be the first among the Presl- 
dent*s program to come to the floor of the 
Congress. It Is a test of our willingness to 
pnetiee democracy as well as preach it. I 
quote from the Presidents recent message 
cm the state at the Union: 

**We have won a great war—we, the nm* 
tions of plain people who hate war. In the 
test of that war we found a strength of unity 


that brought us through—a strexigth that 
crushed the power of those who sought by 
force to deny ourfalth In the dignity of man. 

"During this tnsl the voices of disunity 
among us were silent or were subdued to an 
occasional whine that warned us they were 
■tUl among us. Those voices are beginning 
to cry aloud again. We must learn con¬ 
stants to turn deaf ears to them. They are 
voices Which foster fear and suspicion and 
intolerance and hate. They seek to destroy 
our harmony, our understanding of each 
other, our American tradition of live and let 
live. They have become busy again, trying to 
set race against race, creed against creed, 
farmer, against city dweller, worker sgalnst 
employer, people against their own govern¬ 
ments, They seek only to do us mischief. 
They must not prevail.’* 


The Pmidettft NatioBal Health Iniiir- 
ance Pla»-«^oll af WasUiiflaii Reai- 
deats 


BXTEN8ION OF REBAARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MOMTAKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesdait, January 30 ilegislaUve day 
of Ftiday, January IB), 1946 

Mf. BIURRAY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Riooiu) a poll published 
in the Wa^ngton Post of January 28, 
1948, showing 70 percent of the residents 
of Washington, D. C., favoring President 
Truman's national health-insurance 
plan. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed In the Record, as 
follows: 

THS POST 8ROW8 70 PZRCSNT OF WASHINGTON'S 

mSXmENTS FAVOR TRXJMAN'B NATIONAL HXALTH- 

INStTRANGZ PLAN 

An overwhelming majority of District resi¬ 
dents support President Truman's plan for 
national health insurance. 

Seventy percent of aU Washingtonians arc 
in favor of the President's health-insurance 
plan under which citizens who "work for a 
living would contribute to a common fund, 
the latest Post poll reports. 

Twenty-one percent of District residents 
object to the health plan chiefly on the 
grounds that there are already too many 
deducllons from their weekly pay check. 
The remaining 8 percent of those questioned 
were undecided. 

Almost 9 of every 10 residents earning less 
than 84,000 yearly favor the adoption of 
national health insurance legislation. Those 
In higher Income groups support the plan 
by a slightly smaller majority. 

The President’s compulsory health-lxuiur- 
ance scheme has been written Into the 
Wagner-Murray bill, now in the Senate Edu¬ 
cation and Labor Committee. 

In a special message to Congress last No¬ 
vember the President pointed out that the 
program would cost about 4 percent of each 
person’s earnings up to $3,600 a year. But 
of this sum, the bill would collect only 1V4 
percent from the employee, 1 ^ percent from 
the employer, and leave 1 percent to come 
from general governmental revenues. Under 
the plan individuals would be free to select 
their own doctors. 

The Post survey also shows that the aver¬ 
age family total for doctor and hospital bins 
In Waihington last year was about $73. 
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I^aldent opinion on the compulsory health 
insurance proposal was learned when inter¬ 
viewers asked a representative cross section 
or the city's population: 

**The President has suggested that a small 
amount be paid from a worker’s wages into 
an Insurance fund that would help pay doc¬ 
tor, dentist, and hospital bills for the worker 
and his family. Do you approve or disapprove 
of the plan?” 

Replies divided as follows: 

Percent 


Approve_ 70 

Disapprove- 21 

Don’t know_ 9 


Objectors to the pending compulsory 
health Insurance bill were then asked why 
they disapprove of the idea. Here Is a break¬ 
down of the reasons they gave: 

Reason for disapproval 

Percent 

Too much deducted from salaries now.. 30 


Will lead to socialized medicine- 17 

Want to select own doctor_ 17 

Too much coddling- 16 

Other miscellaneous reasons___ 8 

No reason given_ 13 


Half of the District residents, the poll re¬ 
veals, now participate in some private health, 
hospitalization, or accident insurance pro¬ 
gram. Among those already protected by 
private Insurance policies, 79 percent said 
they favored adoption of the compulsory 
Government plan, while 84 percent of those 
without insurance support the President's 
national health insurance program. 

In a final inquiry into the public-health 
question, the Post asked residents ”About 
how much did your family doctor and hos¬ 
pital bills amount to during 1946?” 


They answered: 

Cost of family medical care: Percent 

Less than $100-............ 69 

Between $101 and $600............ 36 

More than $600-----... 6 


AS SHOWN BY POST POLL—TYPICAL WASHINGTON 
VIEWS ON HEALTH-INSURANCE PLAN 

Here are some representative comments of 
Washington residents who were asked by 
Post interviewers what they think of Presi¬ 
dent ’Truman’s plan for compulsory national 
health insurance: 

Harry Gerrity, Jr., 65, a lawyer, of 6109 
Nevada Avenue NW., said: “Too many people 
don’t get proper medical attention Just be¬ 
cause they feel they can’t afford to see a 
doctor once in a while. ’There are many rural 
sections of the country where there are no 
hospitals or doctors for miles around. Work¬ 
ing people would hardly notice the small 
deduction from their pay check if the Presi¬ 
dent’s plan went through. Although I carry 
health insurance for my family and am able 
to meet my doctor’s hill reasonably well, 1 
feel*very strongly that we should back up 
President Truman’s efforts to Improve the 
Nation's health.” 

“I am certainly in favor of health insur¬ 
ance, but I cannot see this proposed com¬ 
pulsory Government Insurance set-up,” Mrs. 
Kdilh M. McNernoy, housewife, of 4523 South 
Dakota Avenue NB., told a Post poller. 

“The pay check alrerdy looks sick from all 
the deductions Imposed by Uncle Bam. The 
President has a good, worthy idea but the 
average wage earner can stand only so much. 
We have a health and hospitalization policy 
and it has been a big help to us but I Just 
can’t see forcing people to take it out.” 
Mrs. McNerney's husband works at the Fed¬ 
eral Works Administration. They have two 
children and have lived here for more than 
80 years. 

Frank 8. Jerry, 86, instrument maker at 
the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 15 Oceap 
Green SW., commented: “Harry really has 
a good idea in putting a health program on 


a national scale. If Congress passes the com¬ 
pulsory health insurance bill it probably 
won’t cost the individual more than 2 per¬ 
cent of his earnings. I don’t see how any 
sensible thinker could say that assurance of 
good medical care Isn’t worth 8 percent of 
his pay. I would Jump at the chance for 
such a low premium insurance.” 

William A. Gibbons, 48, mechanic at An¬ 
drews Field, of 4420 Bowen Road BE., said: 
“Frankly, I don't think a whole lot of the 
idea. It strikes me that people should be 
allowed to take care of their own affairs, 
such as health Insurance. Any compulsory 
Insurance is getting too close to socialism for 
me. I have nothing but straight life Insur¬ 
ance. But I probably am a lucky person be¬ 
cause I have a wife and child and haven’t 
spent a nickel on doctor’s bills in more than 
3 years.” 

Mrs. Paul M Guild. 35, United States Coast 
Cuard employee, of 26 Channlng Road NW., 
commented: “By all means I approve of na¬ 
tional health insurance. I know of many 
families that have become absolutely crip¬ 
pled financially by unforeseen accidents and 
sickness. A Government fund to which 
everyone contributes a very small percent¬ 
age of their Income would be of inestimable 
benefit to the general public. Everyone 
would save money under a scheme such as 
President Truman has suggested and it 
would assure medical care to the poor folk.” 
Mrs. Guild has lived here 20 years. Her hus¬ 
band is a painting contractor. 

Parity Prices for Agricultural 
Commodities 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARUN J. BUSHFIELD 

OF SOXTTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 {.legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BUSHFIEILD. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment upon parity prices for agricultural 
commodities, prepared by C. C. Hanson, 
secretary of the Association of the 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

(Prom the Baltimore Sun of December 
8, 1945] 

INTERESTING NEW OVERTONES IN FEDERAL 
THINKING ON FARM PRICES 

It has already been noted that the political 
farmers in Washington are showing discon¬ 
tent with the current parity formula. Under 
it. farm prices on average are above parity. 
Since the political farmers for 20 years have 
professed to want only simple parity, it 
seemed, by their own alignments, that the 
present above-parity prices weie eEcessive. 
Now the political farmers ore offering a series 
of upward revisions in the parity formula. 
Most of these proposals would have the 
highly soothing effect of pushing present 
prices back to parity, or below it. without 
affecting their actual dollar amount. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. C. P. An¬ 
derson. has himself Joined in the present 
attack on the parity formula. This looks 
like an official declaration that the formula 
long defended as sacrosanct was really some¬ 
thing of. a fake. But there .may be more 
even in Mr. Anderson’s remarks than a mere 
denunciation of the old parity formula. 


For instance, the Secretary says that even 
at 110 percent of parity present milk supplies 
are short. By implication, that is, he seems 
to be arguing that the Government must fix 
milk prices at a level sufficient to bring out 
some preordained volume of milk. But this 
price theory differs fundamentally from the 
parity-price theory. As the political farmers 
have always argued, parity prices are those 
which are Just in relation to nonfarm prices. 
Nothing in the parity theory aims at any 
specific volume of production. A price aimed 
to bring out a specific volume of production 
is an Incentive price, pure and simple, and 
makes the Government in effect the master 
farmer of the country. 

But farmers, at heart, are still individual¬ 
ists. They don’t want Government monkey¬ 
ing with the running of their farms. They 
want price support, but they purposely 
sought that support by way of a parity for¬ 
mula which at least looked objective and 
scientific and beyond the reach of bureau¬ 
cratic manipulation in Washington. The 
parity rule, in the farm view, was merely a 
kind of refinement of the law of supply and 
demand. 

But a government which makes itself re¬ 
sponsible, not for mere “parity” Justice to the 
farmer but for the production of farm com¬ 
modities in appropriate variety and volume, 
is a government that has taken over a good 
deal of the managerial authority in the farm 
field. Prices no longer become something to 
be fixed by abstract rules of parity Justice. 
They become more like a piece-work wage 
which an employer offers to a hired hand to 
get out the work. These new overtones in 
Federal farm policy are worthy of close at¬ 
tention from thoughtful farm leaders. 

Assocution of Southern 
Commissioners of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., December 11,194S. 

Memorandum for Mr. Harry D. Wilson, 
president. Baton Rouge. La., and our other 12 
members and friends individually addressed: 

Parity price means parity income, but 
parity Income does not mean parity price. 

You will recall copy of a letter sent you 
last week, in which the addressor discussed 
parity prices; will quote the concluding sen¬ 
tence of the sixth paragraph, page 1: 

“Parity Income, as distinguished from 
parity price, implies low agricultural prices 
plus grants or doles or subsidies to an extent 
to equal parity Income.” 

Discussed, this morning, the reproduced 
editorial from the Sun with Carl H. Wllken, 
economic analyst and a member of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Commissioners, B'^cre- 
tarles and Directors of Agriculture’s Educa¬ 
tional and Economic Committee’s Research 
Staff. Also; 

Reviewed with Mr. Wllken news items and 
editorials of like trend, recently appearing 
in the Post and other Washington p-pcrs; 
the New York Times, Wall Street Journal, 
Journal of Commerce, and other publications 
in the Northeastern States. • • • 

Certain phases of these news Items and 
editorials seem to have aroused Mr. Wilken’s 
“righteous indignation.” * • ♦ Atten¬ 

tion Is called to this writer's concluding par¬ 
agraphs. 

You will be Interested in what Mr. Wilken 
had to say to this writer in said discussion; 
his remarks, in substance, follow: 

“PARITY PRICES NEEDED FOR ALL GROUPS 

“The Congress of the United States sheu'd 
establish permanent parity prices for agri¬ 
culture; agriculture is the largest industry 
in the United States and is entitled to eco¬ 
nomic equality with other groups. 

“To provide for parity of price for agri¬ 
culture means simply to provide a 100-ccnt 
dollar and regulate the value of it at 100 
for all groups. 

“To force the farmer to live in an economy 
which pays him only 80 cents on the dollar 
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means he will nell his commoditlefl at a bank¬ 
rupt price. • * • 

“We have been confronted with this parity- 
price problem since 1800. and there have been 
only two 5-year periods since that time when 
tlje farmer under normal conditions received 
lull value for his production—1910-14 and 
1025-29. 

“In all other periods, with the exception of 
war Inliatlon, the farmer received an average 
of approximately 70 percent of parity price. 

“The farmer has had. theoretically, equality 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
but in reality he has been exploited by being 
forced to eeli his products at 'public auction* 
• • 

“Seemlnf-'ly but few of our economists and 
political leaders have ever recognised the 
importance of agriculture. 

“Society has always wanted cheap food 

• * *. 

“PARITY PRICES, THEIH RELATIONSHIP TO 
NATIONAL INCOME 

*‘Agriculture Is the governing factor in our 
economy • * •.all employment and in¬ 

come ratio from ugnculturc. 

“Tlie prices the farmer receives for his 
products determine whether the Nation’s in¬ 
come sliall be high or low. 

“Agricultural raw materials and Income 
determine the number of Jobs and the wages 
which can be paid. 

“We have in our economy approximately 
9.000,000 busltiesb units of which 8,000,000 
are nonagricultural and 8.000,000 are the in¬ 
dividually owned and operated farms • • *. 

“We have a capital economy and our farms 
have approximately two-thirds of the capital 
investment in productive enterprise. 

“In 1940 our faims had 10 times the capital 
Investment of our steel and automobile In¬ 
dustries combined and employed 10 times as 
much labor. 

“Agriculture produces 65 percent of the 
raw-material Income of the Nation and the 
processing of agricultural products makes up 
almost two-thirds of our manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. 

“The agrlcultuial industry proceeslng raw 
matei'ial through livestock has the greatest 
manufacturing plant in the Nation * • •. 

“In addition thereto, over two-thirds of 
all our agricultural production must be 
processed into other forms before it enters 
into our manufacturing plants. 

“This factor results in agricultural income 
being the governing factor with a normal 
precedence of about 6 months. 

“Only through production of our farms at 
a parity price level can we maintain full em¬ 
ployment and national solvency. 

“PARITY PRICES. TKEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
EMPLOYMENT 

“In our economy each dollar of farm in¬ 
come creates $1 for payment of factory pay 
rolls and $7 of national income, the 1-1-7 
formula. 

“This 1-1-7 formula has never been re¬ 
futed; It has held approximately constant 
since 1921; nor has It ever been recognlEed 
by Congress or experts in our various depart¬ 
ment of government. 

**The 1-1-7 formula is probably the most 
Important ever presented to the American 
people 

“Failure to use the formula in the period 
1930-41 caused the Nation to lose $473,000,- 
000,000 of national Income. 

“In the postwar era failure to recognize 
the importance of the formula can result in 
a loss of $75,000,000,000 annually to the 
United States. 

“The Curtis Publishing Co., of PhUadel- 
phla. Pa., after carefully checking * • • 

published an article entitled **The Key to 
Prosperity,’* in the Country Gentleman In 
December 1044. 

“In that article, the Curtis Publishing Co. 
not only pointed out these ratios « * • 

but they also pointed out • • • some new 
laws of exchange • • •. 


*'The Manufacturers' Record, of Baltimore. 
Md.. in the month of October 1945, carried a 
page advertisement by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron ft R. R. Co., which is concurred in by 
the United Statee Steel Export Co., of New 
York, using some of the materia] carried in 
the Country Gentleman article * • * 

under the headline 'As southern farms go, so 
goes southern business.’ 

“They point out that each dollar of farm 
income results in $7 of national income: that 
agriculture produces 65 percent of all raw 
materials. 

“As stated, each dollar of farm Income 
creates the income to pay a dollar of factory 
pay rolls, you will note from this chart 
(handing one to Secretary Hanson) that fac¬ 
tory pay roils did not recover as rapidly from 
1082-33 as did the farm income • • •. 

“Factory pay rolls are tied to agricultural 
in.x)me and as farm prices receded in the 
latter part of 1037 and reduced farm income 
approximately a billion dollars in 1038, fac¬ 
tory pay rolls came down in ratio. 

“The only way that the Congress can in¬ 
crease factory pay rolls without incurring a 
huge addition to the national debt is to first 
increase the basic farm income. 

“Remember, anything done that reduces 
the farmer’s income $1. more or less, likewise 
effects other groups, and reduces the na¬ 
tional Income $7, more or less. 

“That the reverse is also true, viz, any¬ 
thing done to increase the farmer’s income 
$1. more or lees, likewise affects other groups 
and increases the national income $7. more 
or less • • •. 

“Can you, Colonel Hanson, not clearly see 
that the normal Income for the farmer at 
parity prices for his products is the founda¬ 
tion for full employment and national 
prosperity? 

“The worries In regard to synthetics re¬ 
placing cotton are without foundation. • • • 
If we maintain our economy at a parity price 
level, we will create the income to consume 
both the cotton and the synthetics. 

“parity prices—TKETB RELATIONSHIP TO 
PRODUCTION 

“The average value of our manufactured 
goods is 80 percent of the national Income. 
Do we want the value of manufactured goods 
to be 80 percent of $160,000,000,000 or let the 
farm income go back to 1940 levels, getting 
80 percent of $75,000,000,000? 

“For each 1 percent that faim income is 
below parity prices, we will have a loss of 1 
percent in value of manufactures and 1 per¬ 
cent unemployment * * *. 

“If we permit our farm income to drop 
back to 1940 levels we will wipe out $75,000,- 
000,000 a year of national Income • • • 

“Retail sales averaged approximately 60 
percent of national income * * •. Do we 

want 60 percent of $160,000,000,000 of na¬ 
tional income in retail sales volume or 60 
percent of $76,000,000,000? The farm Income 
will determine which it is to be. 

“Higher farm prices don’t mean higher 
living costs. • • • Higher farm prices 

do not result in higher living costs when 
calculated on the basis of the increased per 
capita income generated by higher farm in¬ 
come. 

“The simple facts are that with higher 
farm prices we have a corresponding increase 
in income for all groups and the cost of 
living, on the basis of income, does not in¬ 
crease as farm prices Increase, it remains 
practically constant. 

“In 1932, with approximately 65 percent of 
farm parity, we had 66-peroent employment. 
In 1940, With approximately 85 i^rcent of 
farm parity, we had 86 percent of employ¬ 
ment; the foundation for full employment 
Is parity price for agriculture. 

“For each 1 percent that farm prices are 
below parity we will lose approximately 1 
percent of the physical production of out 
factories. 


RECORD 

“Ziabor should support permanent 100 per¬ 
cent farm parity price, as that is the founda¬ 
tion for continued factory output. 

“PARITT PRICES, THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO TRADE 
AND WORLD COMMERCE 

“We have now end have had for years a 
surplus of underconsumption of cotton goods, 
due to the subnormal price farmers receive 
for their cotton production • ♦ 

“Had parity prices been maintained. 
America could have consumed the produc¬ 
tion of at least lO.OOO.OOO baler of cotton 
annually. 

“America now has no surpluses of agricul¬ 
tural products; there may be an accumula¬ 
tion of certain commodities that were held 
off the market • • * f<ue to war and 

other conditions. 

“These commodities so held off the market, 
now called by some surplusoa, under nor¬ 
mal or substantially normal conditions would 
have with parity prices and parity tariffs con¬ 
tinuously moved from field and mine to con¬ 
sumer and user. 

“Parity prices, parity tariffs, and new In¬ 
dustries is the solution of our economic 
riddle. 

“Had parity prices and parity tariffs pre¬ 
vailed for the period of the so-called sur¬ 
pluses. money for needed new industries 
would have been available on reasonable 
terms as and when it was wanted and there 
would have been no unemployed. 

“In 1930-39 we were laboring inder a sur¬ 
plus complex and our farm production did 
not expand above the 1925 29 level; we had 
low prices which In turn gave us a low nu' 
tional Income and underconsumption; we 
did not have surplus production. 

“Gross operating levenues of our railroads 
followed farm Income down In ratio, and they 
followed farm Income when It rose again. 

“In the postwar, if we permit form in¬ 
come to drop back to 1940 levels, the rail¬ 
roads will lose $4,500,000,000 per year, with 
like ratio of losses to other groups. Total 
transportation Income is approximately one- 
half of gross farm Ircome. 

New construction averages approximately 
12 percent of the national income. Approxi¬ 
mately 2,800,000 Jobs in the construction in¬ 
dustry are available in * the reconversion 
period if materials are released and othe^’ con¬ 
trols removed. 

“In 1020 all items on this chart (handed 
Mr. Hanson and others) started downward 
together, bringing about the depression of 
1921. 

“The price of silver, a monetary medium 
in many nations, fluctuates on the world 
market like any other commodity. 

“’The price of silver dropped from $1.35 
in 1920 to 80 cents per ounce in 1921. 

“The drop was disastrous to those nations 
using silver as a monetary medium and re¬ 
duced the buying power of approximately 
60 percent of the world's population. 

“All prices leveled off from 1922-29. and 
the United Statee went into a new period 
of parity prices at a level of approximately 
156 percent of 1910-14. During this period 
the prosperity of the United States held up 
world prices as well as our own. 

“The price of silver continued to drop; 
all raw material prices again started down¬ 
ward in 1926. the beginning of the depres¬ 
sion which culminated in the stock-market 
crash in 1929, bringing on the most severe 
depression this Nation ever had, in 1982. 

“Failure to restore farm and other raw 
material prices in the 1930-41 period • • • 
prevented our Nation from again having full 
employment and normal income and caused 
us to lose $473,000,000,000 of potential in¬ 
come in that 12-year period. 

“At the present time, there is complete 
chaos in foreign exchange and, until world 
fiscal policies and commodity prices are 
stablllBed, there will be no foundation upon 
which to build world peace. 
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record proves quite clearly that our 
first step as a nation Is to have Congress pass 
legislation which will provide permanent 
parity prices for basic agricultural products 
which include the seven major crops, all of 
which are nouperishable, making up approxi¬ 
mately 90 percent of all harvested crop acres. 

''Permanent parity prices could be definitely 
stabilized with the present commodity loan 
program and, if such loans were mode call¬ 
able only at the parity level, there would not 
be any wide fluctuations in farm income and 
in turn no great fluctuation in the income 
of other groups. 

"By stabilizing the price level in the United 
States, we automatically stabilize over 40 
percent of the Income of the world and, with 
full parity for farm products in the United 
States, we will lay the first foundation stone 
in bringing about world prosperity as a foun¬ 
dation for permanent peace. 

"Our tariff should be flexible, automatically 
representing the dlffei-ence between our parity 
price level and the landed coat of any im¬ 
ported product. 

"With only 6 percent of the world's popula¬ 
tion we produced approximately 47 percent 
of the world’s goods. 

"With the natural resources to produce 
98 percent of everything we need, our ex¬ 
port trade will be trivial and insignificant 
<* * * and we can't use but a small volume 

of Imports except ot the expense of displac¬ 
ing some of our own production and in turn 
our outlet for labor and our income from 
production * * 

“Other nations will require tariffs to pro¬ 
tect them against our efficiency, just as we 
must for other reasons be protected by im¬ 
part duties on both raw materials and finished 
goods up to our parity price farm levels. 

“We should serve primarily as a referee in 
helping the world maintain a proper price 
level for prosperity. 

"The English Empire has practically bank¬ 
rupted Itself with cheap raw materials in 
trying to make up for its inefficiency of 
production. 

"The British Empire has a population of 
700.0C0,000. With a price level which would 
permit Its people to earn $400 per capita, 
or less than 40 percent of our per capita 
Income, the Empire would have nn annual 
Income of $280,000,000,000. and would then 
have a market with her own people, much 
greater than her industrial capacity to pro¬ 
duce. 

"England would then bo solvent instead 
of needing loans, whereas, if they continue 
to maintain a price level which permits of 
a JO-cents-per-day wage in India, they will 
have neither markets nor Income. 

“Permanent parity prices for farm prod¬ 
ucts are necessary if we wish to maintain 
national solvency and, our next step is to 
have an accurate parity price formula. 

"In the case of weights and measures the 
standard was selected and locked up in the 
Bureau of Standards for safety and future 
comparisons. Wo must establish such a for¬ 
mula for parity price and it must be one 
that Is simple and one that cannot be 
changed at the first sign of political pressure. 

"If we will maintain our present farm 
production and maintain our farm prices at 
parity we will not have any serious unem¬ 
ployment or depression. 

"At the parity price level our farm produc¬ 
tion always creates the Income to consume 
our production or in the case of any surplus, 
to consume the products of other nations 
for which we exchange our surplus • • •. 

"Permanent parity price legislation can 
end the confusion which now exists as to 
our future economic policies and make it 
possible for industry to carry on a definite 
program of reconversion." 

As stated, am telling you In substance 
what Mr. Wilken said; writing Is based upon 
shorthand notes made when he was talking. 
Sent for Mr Wilken, submitted to him a 


draft of the foregoing, which he read and 
said, "O. K.** 

In conclusion, beg leave to make this per¬ 
sonal observation, viz: Was Impressed with 
the sincerity and soundness of Mr. Wilken's 
statement of facts and his reasoning based 
upon them; what he said, according to this 
writer’s records and recolleetions. Is well in 
line with what he hau, for months, been tell¬ 
ing members of the national association, 
which Includes the membership of the 
couthern association. 

Will observe further: Mr. Wilken has not 
said anything to this writer’s knowledge that 
conflicts with the views of Dr. J. Lee Coulter, 
a Washington agricultural consultant, or Mr. 
Charles B. Ray. trade counselor, of Chicago, 
both of whom are his associates on the Na¬ 
tional Association Research Committee's 
research staff. 

C. C. Hanson, 

Secretary. 


Resolutions of United States Conference 
of Mayors on Postwar Planning 

EXTENSION OF REPMRKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January ZO, 1946 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
desire to Include certain resolutions 
passed by the annual conference of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
which was held recently. This is an or¬ 
ganization which represents the chief 
executives of more than 1,000 cities in 
the country. Throughout the war period 
they have given a faithful accounting in 
their respective communities. I know of 
no group of men who have cooperated 
better in the national war effort. Cities 
have restricted theii municipal pro¬ 
grams and their citizens have .supported 
ell sorts of war drives from salvage of 
needed short materials to the raising of 
mon^ and the purchase of Federal se¬ 
curities. Naturally they are concerned 
now with postwar planning, and I 
thought that it would Le advantageous 
to us all to have this expression on public 
works, funds for public-works planning, 
airports, airport and air-traffic control, 
suiplus property, taxation of war-surplus 
properties, and the release M war-sur¬ 
plus materials for housing purposes. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Whereas it is recognized and accepted that 
public works constitutes nn important factor 
in providing employment and stimulating 
production In times when Industrial produc¬ 
tion lags; and 

Whereas many cities throughout the Na¬ 
tion are ready with detailed plans and speci¬ 
fications for useful and needed public works 
in the event of a high level of unemploy¬ 
ment; and 

V/hereas it is essential that cities know In 
advance the extent to which there v/111 be 
Federal financial participation In a public- 
works program, if any: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer¬ 
ence of Mayors petition the Congress ot the 
United States to the end that a definite and 
specific statement ot policy ^nay be laid down 
covering all phases of Federal responsibility 
for the financing of those public works de¬ 
signed to meet possible emergency condi¬ 
tions. 


FUNDS FOR PUBLIC-.WORKa PLANNING • 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 
In title V of the War Mobilization and Re¬ 
conversion Act of 1944 authorized Federal 
appropriations to be advanced to cities for 
the preparation of plans for public works to 
be undertaken in the reconversion and tran¬ 
sition period; and 

Whereas the amount of funds so far actual¬ 
ly made available is so inadequate that the 
purpose of title V of the act has been com¬ 
pletely emasculated: Now, therefore, be It 
Rcsoli^ed, That the United States Confer¬ 
ence of Mayors petition the Congress to ap¬ 
propriate sufflclent planning funds to enable 
completion of a reserve of carefully planned 
projects which can be put Into the construc¬ 
tion stage, should such action be necessary 
by reason of economic conditions. 

AIRPORTS 

Whereas both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have passed. In different 
form, the bill (3. 2) authorizing a program 
of Federal grants for the development of 
public airports, and that bill is now being 
considered by a conference committee rep¬ 
resenting the two Houses of Congress, and 
Whereas certain of the differences be¬ 
tween the Senate and House versions of 
said bill are of major Importance and con¬ 
cern to the municipalities of the United 
States, the Senate version being preferab’e 
in some respects and the House version In 
others. Now therefore be it 
Resolved, That the United States Con¬ 
ference of Mayors unanimously and strongly 
recommends that the Congress agree upon 
and enact a Federal-aid airport act contain¬ 
ing (1) the provisions of the House version 
of S. 2 permitting any municipality or oUier 
public agency to apply directly to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for grants for 
airport projects, and to receive such grants; 
(2) the provision.- of the House version rela- 
tlve to the size and duration of the pro¬ 
posed Federal-aid olrport program; (3) the 
provisions of the House version authorizing 
the Government to condemn lands needed 
for an airport project when requested to 
do so by the project sponsor; (4) the pio- 
v<B*ons of the Senate version permitting the 
Government to ?hRre the costs of acquiring 
property interests necessary for airport 
projects: and (6) the provisions of the Sen¬ 
ate version requiring that project sTKansons 
make avnllablc airport building space to the 
Government for certain purposes only if a 
reasonable rental is paid therefor; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the standing committee 
on legislation of the United States Con¬ 
ference of Mayors is hereby authorized and 
directed to present these recommendations 
to the Congre8.s and to the Senate and House 
conferees on the bill 8. 2. and to urge their 
favorable consideration and adoption. 

AIRPORTS AND ATR-TRAFFIC CONTROL 

Whereas the United Stales Conference of 
Mayors has for many years maintained tlie 
pcbltion with legard to air-traflic control that 
safety considerations should be paramount 
and that responsibility for safety in the air, 
at municipal airports essential to the na¬ 
tional defense, commercial air transport, and 
the postal service, should not be divided; 
and 

Whcrea.s during the war the above princi¬ 
ple ns advocated, namely, complete Federal 
responsibility for alr-trafflc safety was recog- 
nlrrsd throughout the Nation; and 
\Vhereas there has now been presented 
the v;hole question of return of operation to 
certain cities of airport traffic control re- 
sponslbllles: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the United States Confer¬ 
ence of Mayors insist that there be no divi¬ 
sion of responsibility for air 8,nfety by re¬ 
turn to the archaic system of Federal re¬ 
sponsibility for safety control on civil airways 
and city responsibility for safety at and in 
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the vicinity of municipal aiiports; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States Cksnfer- 
ence of Mayors petition the President and 
the Congress of the United States to approve 
legislation and authorise such appropria¬ 
tions as may be neceesary to Insure CAA 
administration and financing of all trafflo 
control operations at all civil airports serv¬ 
ing the needs of national defense, commercial 
air transport and the postal service. 

StmPLUS PROPERTY 

Be it resolved by the United States Con^ 
ference of Mayors, That the president and 
executive committee continue their efforts to 
insure that section 13 of the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Act. giving priorities to cities, be effec¬ 
tively carried out. 

TAXATION OP WAR SX7RPLUS PROPERTIES 

Whereas the United States Government 
has disposed of and is presently disposing 
of property, through sales on time payments 
with title retained in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment until full payment has been made, or 
by lease to private individuals or corpora¬ 
tions, the effect of which arrangement al¬ 
lows the purchaser or lessee to escape State 
and local taxes on said property^ because the 
title remains in and is still vested in the Fed- 
erai Government; and 

Whereas sales or leases as aforesaid are a 
discrimination against the taxpayers of the 
States and municipalities: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That in those cases where the 
property is sold on the Installment payment 
plan, or leased for private use, the sales con¬ 
tract or lease shall contain a provision re¬ 
quiring the purchaser or lessee to pay in full 
all State and local taxes which would be lev¬ 
ied on such property if the title had not been 
retained by the Government, or its agencies, 
and be further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the presiding officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; and to 
all governmental agencies having control of 
the sale or lease of Federal properties. 

RELEASE OF WAR SURPLUS MATERIALS FOR 
HOUSING PURPOSES 

Whereas a critical shortage exists of mate¬ 
rials for construction of housing; and 

Whereas the situation is so serious that 
every possible item of construction mate¬ 
rials and equipment not needed by the 
armed forces should be made immediately 
available for housing purposes: Now, there- 
fare, be it 

Resolved, That the President and other of¬ 
ficers of the Conference confer at once with 
the President of the United titates. the Sec¬ 
retary Of War, and the Secretary of the Navy 
for the specific purpose of urging them to 
declare surplus and to release all possible 
quantities of consumer and durable goods 
which can be utilized and are required for 
the construction of housing. 


1 ShaU Not Wholly Die 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Ml'S. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks I include a poem by Lt. 
Theodore' C. Agins, U8NR. entitled 
ShaU Not Wholly Die»’: 


X SHALL MOT WHOLLY 0!* 

**MON OMK18 MORXAR*' 

I saw him yesterday. 

Watched him ride by, 

Saw his broad-brimmed hat. 

His lean lined gray face. 

His cape. 

His thinning hand he waved. 

With familiar gusty grace. 

Of course he smiled. 

He always did. 

Warm, human, good, 

And leaned forward 
To let you see his eyes. 

They smiled too. 

I knew they would. 

Sure 

I've talked to him: 

And every time he answered, 

It was 

Christmas in my heart again. 

Time for all familiar men 
To listen. 

Leaning over a thousand neighbor fences. 
His cherished voice made 
Courage fiare. 

Brought vibrant life 
Through unseen 
Air. 

We were close, 

My President and I. 

He confided, inspired, 

And later. 

Comforted and consoled me. 

I trusted him— 

Implicitly. 

And I saw him ride by 
Pale and thin. 

Somewhat weary, yet contented within; 

And his bead was high. 

Halo in strength against 
The sky. 

Shoulders squared. 

Valiant, gray, 

I tell you now. 

He can't be 
Dead. 

I saw him yesterday. 

— Lt. Theodore C. Agins, USNR, 


Sebdng of Hebrews Wbo Seek Entry to 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PSMMSTLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an advertise¬ 
ment entitled '*The War That Still Goes 
On,** which appeared In the New York 
Times of January 25, and which was In¬ 
serted by the American League for a Free 
Palestine, of which former Senator Quy 
M. Gillette, is president. 

There being no objection, the ad¬ 
vertisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Ricord, as follows: 

the War That Still Goes Om 
(Extracted from American newspaper 
correspondents) 

KnfS HUXmBD BERIBWS SEIZE D MMMKIRQ ENTIT 
TO PALEBTXNE—a BZZLBD in BUXtBA SLAZM, 
12 WOUNDED 

Jeeubalem. January 18.<—More than 000 il¬ 
legal Hebrew immigrants were captured off 


Haifa by a British naval craft yesterday. 
Their ship was confiscated and the captain 
and crew arrested. 

The lUegalB came on a fiOO-ton motor ves¬ 
sel named for Bnao Serenl, a Palestine labor 
leader who was executed in northern Italy 
by the Germans after be parachuted behind 
the enemy lines. 

Their ship was sighted during the after¬ 
noon by a routine air reconnaissance patrol 
that noted her uncertain course and her 
strange flag. Word was flashed back to the 
naval station and a British naval patrol was 
sent out. The ship was intercepted and 
boarded. 

None on board had proper papers. The 
900, along with captain and crew, were taken 
to the Athlit detention camp. 

At the same time it was announced in a 
cryptic communique that as a result of a 
disturbance in a detention camp In Eritrea, 
where suspected terrorists are held, 3 He¬ 
brews were killed and 12 wounded. 

Pull detaUs are not available, but It is 
known that the Eritrea camp has been a hot 
spot since the first detainees were sent there 
in October 1944. About 250 persons are now 
being held indeflntely in Eritrea. 

The Hebrews are particularly concerned 
about them because they cannot imderstaud 
by what right the British can ship persons 
out of the country and hold them indefi¬ 
nitely without trial. The British answer is 
“security." British officials contend that al¬ 
though no war is going on, there are war¬ 
time conditions in Palestine that call for 
wartime measures. 

Mankind will always remember with grati¬ 
tude how the good and brave people of Eng¬ 
land stood at Dunkerque alone and took the 
blitz, and thus contributed so much toward 
saving the world from Nazi enslavement. 
But we also remember how in those dark 
days in the history of Great Britain, when 
she stood disarmed, alone, defeated on the 
Continent and blitzed from the air, she sent 
a pleading voice across the Atlantic to the 
Government and people of America: 

*'Oive us the tools and we will finish the 
Job.” 

America’s magnificent answer made a bril¬ 
liant gleam in those gloomy pages of history. 

Now it looks as if some of these tools are 
being used not to finish the Job for de¬ 
mocracy, for decency—the Job that millions 
of our sons fought and died for—but to 
finish the Job that Hitler started and didn't 
quite succeed in finishing. 

XiOok now for what purpose some of these 
lend-lease tools are being used. See how 
Great Britain now concentrates part of its 
military and naval power on the shores and 
on the soil of a tiny country and against the 
survivors of Oswieclm and Bergen-Belsen, of 
the death factories and crematories—againnt 
these wretched survivors whom Hitler did not 
quite succeed In exterminating. 

Now, due to Britain's action, those sur¬ 
vivors remain In the concentration camps 
behind barbed wire, in ragged prison clothes, 
disease-ridden, with the prospect that this 
winter may perhaps be their last; compelled 
to go back to the miserable lands from which 
they barely escaped to be the prey of anti- 
Semitism, now more savage than before the 
war. 

WrEAPONS OF OPPESSSION 

Ships of the Royal Navy and planes of 
the Royal Air Force patrol not only the 
shores of tiny Palestine, but the whole Med¬ 
iterranean, against a handful of survivors 
fleeing hell to find a promised haven of life 
and dignity. And If a boatload of survivors 
is sighted, weapons forged for democracy are 
used to shoot at them. And if, in spite of all 
the warships and airplanes and shore patrols, 
some wretched hundreds still succeed in 
getting in, then they are tracked through the 
streets of Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. even into 
the friendly housee where they expected to 
find shelter and hoped to spend a first night 
in bed after years of being bunted and 
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haunted. And they are caught and put Into 
concentration camps. 

This la being done to the people who 
were Hitler's first adversaries and greatest 
victims, and this is being done In a country 
that was entrusted to Great Britain by Inter¬ 
national agreement, not to dominate or to 
control, but to look after so that In it these 
very people might find their new life and 
dignity. More than that, this Is being done 
only to that people, for there is no restric¬ 
tion on entry into Palestine for anyone but 
Hebrews. 

And this is being done against the will or 
without the knowledge of the public opinion 
of Great Britain, which we believe would 
never tolerate such acts if they knew the 
facts. We therefore address ourselves not 
only to the people of the United States of 
America, but also of Great Britain, where 
the Hebrew freedom movement has stanch 
and courageous supporters. 

world'PEACE AT STAKE 

The plight of the Hebrew survivors in 
Europe is not the concern of one people 
alone. If the Hebrews are abandoned to 
their own gruesome fate—if the British per¬ 
sist in keeping the doors of Palestine barred 
to them—It will be an evil omen for the 
hope of World-Wide peace. 

The atomic age is here. Atomic power, 
plus cynicism and godlessness, equals global 
destruction. The fate of the Hebrew people 
in Europe is a test case for the United 
Nations. 


Victor L. Anfuso 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the follpwing speech by 
Victor L. Anfuso, former special assistant 
to the Commissioner of Naturalization, 
and Intelligence officer for the OSS on 
the occasion of the presentation to him 
of the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his war services by the Regular Veterans 
Association, at the Hotel Ambassador, 
New York City, Friday, January 25,1946: 

At the outset, I want to say that I de¬ 
serve not the slightest credit for the very 
little part I played In this last war. 

One of the greatest things for which all 
of us should always be thankful to God Is 
that we are Americans, and live in a country 
wherein our troubles, no matter how big 
they may seem at times, when compared to 
the hardships and deprivations suffered by 
the other peoples of the world, are really 
trivial. Por this blessing I shall always re¬ 
main grateful. 1 shall never stop offering 
my Uttle contribution to any cause which is 
for the general welfare and security of our 
country. That is the only reason which 
prompted me to volunteer for overseas duty 
and to sponsor a national security program 
immediately after my return in July 1945, 
which program 1 should like briery to dis¬ 
cuss tonight. 

Up to 1941 Germany’s plan for world con¬ 
quest was little known in the United States. 
Such limited intelligence as we did have 
prior to our entry into World War II, how¬ 
ever, dictated to our leaders at the time, a 
policy of supplying the materials of war, 
first to the English and later to the Russians. 
Our help then in some degree made El 
Alameln and Stalingrad possible. Had it 
not been for such assistance the rctult and 


the picture today might have been entirely 
different. I think that no one will dispute 
the fact that hod our Intelligence then been 
more extensive in the Far Bast the Pearl 
Harbor disaster might have been avoided. 

In the future the need for intelligence 
will be greater than ever. The potentials 
and their alignments may be different, but 
that very fact requires our greater alertness. 

The political potentials alone are numer¬ 
ous, and without exhausting the possibilities 
we might list those of England. Russia, 
China, and the South American countries. 
What is being planned for the Balkans? 
Por Italy? Por Prance and Spain? What 
underground movements are now on foot to 
bring back Germany and Japan as great 
world powers? 

Greater than these potentials are those of 
economics. What Is this new economic 
fascism—this synarchism of which we are 
beginning to hear talk? How Is this fascism 
related to cartels? Whet trade allnements 
are being arranged? We are giving aid to 
war stricken nations in cooperation with the 
United Nations. Are any of the participating 
countries in UNRRA using the agency to 
promote their own interests? 

Recent developments of the atomic bomb 
have brought home forcibly to us the great 
Importance of aclentlflc research and de¬ 
velopment in warfare. By this new weapon, 
which can virtually be fired from any point 
on the globe to any other point, it is said 
that all of mankind is 4n danger of being 
destroyed should there be another war. And 
by means of a sneak attack, a nation the 
size of Albania. If it has access to this and 
other inventions, without a large army, navy, 
or air force, can destroy this, the most power¬ 
ful of all nations on earth. 

Despite all the pledges of the statesmen 
and scientists never to release such destruc¬ 
tive Inventions to carry on warfare in the 
future, we know from experience that such 
studies will continue In peacetime, both by 
the nations who desire to preserve the peace 
and those who will seek new empires through 
a third world war. It becomes ol paramount 
Importance, therefore, to know what other 
nations are accomplishing in the way of 
scientific developments. And In the words 
recently uttered by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
publisher of the New York Times, "We have 
reached a point In our growth and scientific 
development where our free order rests upon 
being informed." 

At this moment, for instance, while the 
well-meaning people of the world are mak¬ 
ing plans for the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion—which Is to make war Impossible In 
the future Just as the League of Nations was 
supposed to have outlawed war after World 
War I—international criminals, who might 
well be called S3marchists, ore sponsoring 
and conducting secret researches with regard 
to the atomic bomb and other inventions, 
which might make our own defense prepa¬ 
rations wholly inadequate, and which, were 
they known by the average man on the 
street, might send shivers down his spine. 
And you may rest assured that as soon as 
the new superstate is established within our 
boundaries that this country is going to 
become contaminated by the greatest num¬ 
ber of foreign agents ever, who are going to 
use the UNO as an excuse and as a means 
to visit every vital point in the United 
States to study our strength and our weak¬ 
nesses. 

What is the answer to all this? We know 
that what I have said Is not at all fantastic. 

I believe that today the President of the 
United States and the people as a whole 
are alerted to the idea that we must never 
again be caught asleep and that we should 
have a coordinated system of intelligence. 
This country Is also well aware of the fact 
that since World War II, other countries 
have not terminated their systems of ob¬ 
taining foreign intelligence nor curtailed 
them in any way. If anything they have 


expanded them. So that It is perfectly 
proper and natural for us to guard our own 
security in a similar manner.. The diffi¬ 
culty lies in how brat to establish a perma¬ 
nent bureau of intelligence. 

A short time ago you may have read in the 
newspapers that our State Department had 
set up a system of obtaining foreign intelli¬ 
gence In collaboration with the Army and 
Navy, and more recently that President Tru¬ 
man created an authority under the Juris¬ 
diction of the secretarial triumvirate of the 
State, Army, and Navy. 

I am personally opposed to setting up an 
intelligence bureau under the State De¬ 
partment. The more auccessful methods 
employed in obtaining foreign intelligence 
rarely follows the defined patterns of di¬ 
plomacy and formality by which the State 
Department is required to act in its dealings 
with foreign powers. The State Department 
Is so bound by the traditions of its office and 
the rules of protocol that it should not be 
burdened with the tedious and sometimes 
dangerous function of gathering foreign in¬ 
telligence, except as to intelligence It may 
normally come upon through Its usual overt 
sources. 

Besides we are too proud a nation to deal 
with other nations with daggers under our 
silk gloves. For example, we could never 
stoop to the kind of international double- 
dealing as did the two silk-hatted men from 
Japan, who called on Secretory Hull and 
Preaident Roosevelt on a seemingly friendly 
mission, knowing full well that while they, 
were making their curtsies, the Japanese 
Navy was speeding to make the infamous at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

But I do say that while Mr. Byrnes is talk¬ 
ing to any foreign diplomats, setting up plane 
for the United Nations Organization, he 
should know if those countries talking peace 
are at the same time preparing for war. 

I also believe that when a country applies 
to us for a loan, whether it be for $1,000,000 
or $5,000,000,000, that before granting such 
loans assuming that we can afford it, that we 
know that the money is actually needed for 
the purpose described; that it will be so 
used, and if so used that the borrower does 
not release other funds which It has avail¬ 
able for selfish propaganda In other coun¬ 
tries or In preparation for war. And In this 
connection I am reliably informed that many 
diplomats In the State Department, especi¬ 
ally Assistant Secretary of State Sprullle 
Braden, are opposed to having a bureau of 
foreign intelligence In the State Department, 
and In the words of Drew Pearson, Washing¬ 
ton columnist, "believe their job is to smooth 
foreign relations, not ruffle them with under¬ 
cover agents." 

To set It up under the triumvirate would 
still Involve ‘the State Department in the 
Intrigues of undercover agents which would 
lower the dignity and ethical standard of the 
State Department. To leave It undir the 
Joint chiefs of staff of the Army and Navy is 
all right in wartime but certainly not in 
peacetime. 

The most effective plan of intelligence. I 
believe, from the experience, working with 
the Army, Navy, and State Departments, is to 
have a central bureau of information with¬ 
in the Department of Justice, like the FBI, 
except that the CBl would be concerned only 
with foreign Intelligence. 

And here If you will permit. I'd like to 
pause for a moment to take up the cause of 
the thousands of scientists, men and wo¬ 
men, who have given many great boons to 
humanity on starvation pay and uncertain 
futures, while manufacturers have made 
millions on their inventions. Take for in¬ 
stance the scientists who developed the 
wonder-working drug penicillin. These men 
had no funds at all to work with, and at one 
time the experiments would have stopped 
had not the Rockefeller Foundation made u 
vitally needed grant of only $1,280. And 
when the Lcicntlais did make the discovery, 
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thpy didn’t rrcelve ft penny for their work, 
although commercial drug houses profited 
handsomely from It. 

Is it any wondei* then that many scientists, 
not quite so scrupulous and patriotic as the 
penicillin prize winners, fall to the tempting 
offers of private, sinister interests—both 
foreign and dcnnestic? 

The United States Government should take 
more of an Interest In the future in its sdeo* 
tisU than it has in past. The majority of 
thr-se men, like the majority of professional 
men and women—be they doctor, lawyers^ en¬ 
gineers or dentists—do not care for gpeat 
wealth: they find their greatest happiness in 
their pursuit of scientific endeavors. But 
they should not be exploited. 

There is room for all scientists under a 
central bureau of information, which 1 now 
would like to briefly discuss. 

The purposes of this central bureau of in¬ 
formation which would have liaison connec¬ 
tion with the State Department, Army. Navy, 
and all other departments which are sources 
of information, wotild be to gather and co¬ 
ordinate all foreign intelligenoe in the po¬ 
litical, economic, psychological, sociolog¬ 
ical. and military fields. The CBI should 
also have a research and development branch 
to gather intelligence of a scientific nature 
and to conduct scientific researches. 

The proposed central bureau of informa¬ 
tion falls naturally within the Department 
of Justice beesuse the Attorney General, a 
member of the President's official family, is 
also the legal adviser and investigator of 
the United States Government. As such it 
is his duty to keep the Chief Executive and 
our Government properly Informed as to 
what is going on all over the world. Such 
a bureau within the Department of Justice 
would also make possible perfect team work 
between it and the FBI, the internal in¬ 
formant ol' otir Oovemment. whose services 
and research laboratories are recognized as 
the finest in the wor:d. 

When we apeak of creating new depart¬ 
ments or bureaus, Congressmen, and there 
are many here tonight, are naturally inter¬ 
ested in Its cost to the people. 

Although 1 am convinced that such a cen¬ 
tral bureau of information will save millions 
of lives which would make any monetary 
cost appear insignificant. 1 am prepared to 
discuss the proposal from the monetary 
point of view. 

1 am reliably Informed that war activities 
from World War I up to 1929 cost the United 
States Government 937,678.960,113. and that 
war activities from July l. 1940. to November 
1946. cost the United States Ooveniment 
9310,000.000,000. 

We know, too. that If we had had such a 
cenUalized. unified system of intelligence in 
operation from the last war much of the 
duplication and waste could have been 
avoided, money allocated for war activities 
could have been more effectively spent for 
appropriate equipment and arms in line with 
the knowledge we would have had on hand, 
and that much which was spent need not 
have been spent. 

I sincerely believes that the United States 
Government and the world at large would 
profit more by a system which would stipply 
to us in peacetime all the information and 
intelligence we need to deal with interna¬ 
tional wir criminals and synarchiaU respon¬ 
sible for the commencement of all wars, 
rather than waiting for them to strike and 
then developing the weapons to atop or de¬ 
stroy them. 

It is my firm oonvictlon that the establish¬ 
ment of a unified, coordinated system of 
foreign intelligence should receive top prior¬ 
ity now. It will help ua to know our Irieuds 
and our enemies much better than we really 
do and would materially help in the kind of 
treaties and agreements we make with other 
nations in the future. 

Within the United States lies the power 
and the means to prevent another war. But 
we must be practical. It cannot be done 


alone by idealietlo and well-meaning inter¬ 
national agreements and protocols. We must 
know that which is not on paper to make 
the writing more effective. 

Finally, let this or any other plan of in¬ 
telligence be a guaranty to the peaceful na¬ 
tions of the world that the knowledge we 
gather will not be used to promote wars but 
rather to enforce the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation and to serve as a guardian of the 
peace of the world. 


The Caste Syitem in the Army 

extension op remarks 

or 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday^ January JO (legislative day 

0 / Friday, January JS), 1940 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Barrack-Room View of ‘the 
Brass,’ “ which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of January 5, 1945. The 
editorial Is one Of the many protests 
against the Army caste ss^stem which 1 
have read In recent weeks. I am in¬ 
formed that these charges apply equally 
to all branches of opr armed forces. It 
would seem to b» extremely unsafe to the 
future of our democracy to conscript our 
young men to live during peacetime in 
such an undemocratic atmosphere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BARRACK-ROOM VIEW OF ’’THE BRASS" 

(By Paul Jones) 

They say that In Italy one German com¬ 
mander remarked enviously that the United 
States was fighting a millionaire’s war. 
Never were any enlisted men in the history 
of the world better clothed, better fed, bet¬ 
ter equipped and better housed. You could 
add, with perfect truth, that they fought a 
better fight because they got good treatment. 

By a curious coincidence, the rank and file 
were not only tops In pei'formance and in 
the comforts of life—short of the front Line, 
where life has no comforts .at all. They also 
hold the all-time record for griping. This is 
a remarkable claim to make for any soldiers, 
but it appeal’s well-founded. Their letters 
pour across every newspaper desk In the 
country, from Austria, Italy. Czechoslovakia, 
from the jungles of New Guinea, from Leyte 
and Okinawa and Upper Assam—^wherever 
bitter souls by candlelight finally rouse 
themselves to angry composition. 

What they get mad about Is sometimes a 
standard military grouch. Food, for ex¬ 
ample. That happens in Germany, where 
transport is poor. Or In France, for the 
same reason. It is also a favorite gripe In 
the Pacific, where the fellows have to eat 
powdered eggs and dehydrsted vegetables. 

But this does not raise the most serious 
problem evident in their letters. Tenqiorary 
hardship oan be logically explained, and soon 
fades from the memory. What bums the 
men up more than anything else It their ap¬ 
parent status of peasants, while officers play 
the role of manorial barons. You find dark 
references to a caste system, and they come 
often enough to show that something Is 
radically wrong. 

They are not talking about ordinary dis¬ 
cipline and subordination. They make few 
complaints about the basic principle that 
officers and men should live separate lives for 


the beet military results. The point they 
raise is that, in so many places and in so 
many reepeots, the contrast is altogether too 
glaring. 

The German general in Italy referred wist¬ 
fully to the prodigal way in which our Army 
could use planes, gasoline, shells, transport 
and bombs. He didn't like it. which proves 
it must have been a sound idea. In that 
sense, our millionaire's war was the right 
way to proceed, and no one in his senses 
could quarrel with it, least of all the men it 
saved. 

But when this notion carried over into the 
oonsU’Uction of beck-area bases, the million¬ 
aire concept backfired beavlly There, too 
many commanders behaved as though tLey 
had Just come into a large fortune in tax- 
free bonds. From the size and appearance 
of the olfioerB* clube the base engineers would 
run up. you might suppose yourself m a 
Horlda resort hotel. Spacious and well- 
appointed, of ten handsomely landscaped, and 
a bar serving anything you cai’ed to name 
at cost. They did themselves very well 
Indeed. 

Who would begrudge a little extra comfort, 
perhaps even luxury, to men serving thetr 
country far from home? Well, the enlisted 
men did, and apparently still do. Because 
what they got, while It was clean and com¬ 
fortable, though crowded, was by comparison 
nothing. The post exchange, the day rooms, 
the beer garden, were an very well, excel¬ 
lently planned, neatly furnished, perhaps, 
but Just down the road was that huge coun¬ 
try club. 

As one man said, he felt as if he were 
living In a low-cost public-housing develop¬ 
ment Just across the street from the Waldorf- 
Astoria. assuming that he would not be per¬ 
mitted to enter the hotel. 

He further said that he neither expected 
nor wanted the run* uf the officers’ club. 
That wasn’t the point. But he had always 
believed that rank had its duties as well 
its privileges, and one of its duties was to 
observe a decent restraint. 

The situation in areas now under occupa¬ 
tion, to judge by soldier letters, is different 
in d^ee, but not in chai’acter. Borne officers 
appear to allow themselves the utmost 
liberty, while Imposing very severe and often 
unreasonable restrictions on the men under 
them. Once more, the point lies in the 
failure to maintain a responsible attitude. 


Hen’s ClotluBg 

FJCTE^SION OF REMARKS 

HON.AIMEJ.FORAND 

or BHODB ISLAND 

IN THE BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday, January SO, 1946 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarlm in the Rec¬ 
ord I include therein the fcdlowing joint 
resolution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, requesting that an 
increased amount of men's clothing be 
sent to Rhode Island. The resolution fol¬ 
lows: 

House Joint Resolution 684 
Joint resolution requesting the Senators snd 
Representatives from Rhcde Island in the 
Congress of the United States to take up 
the matter of the clothing situation in 
Rhode Island with the Office of Frioe Ad¬ 
ministration in Washington, D. O., to see 
If there cannot be a greater increase in the 
amount of men’s clothing sent to Rhode 
Island 

Whereas the supply of men's clothing for 
Rhode Island seems to be insufficient for the 
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demand which at the present time, when so 
many veterans are being separated from the 
armed forces, and are t^ing to outfit them¬ 
selves with civilian apparel creates a real 
hardship: Now, therefore be It 
Resolved, That the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from Rhode Island In the Con¬ 
gress of the United States be and they are 
earnestly urged to take up with the Office 
of Price Administration In Washington, D. O.. 
the matter of the clothing shortage in Rhode 
Island to see if there cannot be a greater 
increase in the amount of men's clothing 
sent to Rhode Island: and be It ftirther 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
and he hereby Is directed to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives from Rhode Island 
In the Congress of the United States^ and to 
the Administrator, of the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration In Washington, D. C. 


Address of Hon. Jolin W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AIMS J. FORAND 

or SHOOS ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OT REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. PORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to expend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address re¬ 
cently made by the Honorable John W. 
McCormack, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives: 

Til? record ol the Dsmocratlc Party since 
March 1933. when the Republicans were 
ousted for their Inaction and lack of leader¬ 
ship, has been one of progressive and con¬ 
structive service in the cause of the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

In the Congress, that record shows that thd 
groat majority of members of the Democratic 
Party have given sound and progressive con¬ 
sideration to the needs of our people. 

In the Republican Party, that record of 
Congress shows, the great majority have 
looked backwards. For 13 years they have 
been looking back, and in their concentra¬ 
tion on a scene tha^ Is happily passed for 
the majority of Americans, in their nostalgia 
for that heyday of the favored few, they 
have lost sight of this mighty, forward¬ 
marching Nation of ours. They have made 
a record of blind opposition. 

Through the most trying period of our 
Nation's history—the Hoover depression— 
throu:ih the threatened danger to our coun¬ 
try in the pre-Pearl Harbor years, through 
the war Itself, the Democratic Party, first 
under the leadership of our late beloved Pres¬ 
ident, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and now under 
President Harry S. Truman, has given the 
American people a Government that brought 
Victory over both depression at home and 
aggression abroad. 

The Republicans In Congress neither ac¬ 
knowledged that leadership nor olTered con¬ 
structive criticism. They could—or would— 
only obstruct. From the time when Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt assumed office, up to the very 
day of Pearl Harbor, all we met was the 
blind and bitter opposition on every Im¬ 
portant issue of from 80 to 100 percent of 
the Republican membership In Congress. 

Today, my friends, offering you that kind 
of government, thinking you are gullible 
and will forget, these Republicans are once 
more asking you to go br.cJ; to the Hoover 
days of inaction and indifference. 


What few progressives there are in the 
Republican Party in Congress are given no 
voice in its councils. They are suppressed. 
Isolated, politically neutralized by the dead¬ 
ening combination of Old Guard reaction¬ 
aries dominated by big business. 

It was only the other day that a promi¬ 
nent Member of the Congress—not a Demo¬ 
crat, but a progressive Republican—con¬ 
demned his own party for its Inaction, its 
self-dedication to reaction, and its blind 
and irresponsible obstruction to an entire 
program of progressive legislation for the 
best interests of the American people. 

But the voice of this prominent progres- 
elve Bepubllcan fell upon deaf ears on his 
own side of the congressional aisle. 

A week ago. at this very hour and over 
this, broadcasting system^ the Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives made 
what was aotuaUy an apology’fer the com¬ 
plete failure of his party to assume Its proper 
place in our political life and Its proper tasks 
and responsibilities in the Halls of Congress. 

The other prominent Republican had con¬ 
demned the Republican Party not only for 
Its lack of vision and courage, but for its 
evasions Its resort to empty, high-sounding 
verbiage In the attempt to cover a condition 
of complete political bankruptcy. And this 
denunciation from the lips of a Republican 
Senator was echoed and re-echoed through 
the rank and file of his party. 

Last week. In his attempt to explain, the 
Republican House leader offered the curious 
thesis that action—^ the lack of It—did not 
matter. He placed the emphasis on general 
principles—by removing that emphasis 
away from a specific program such as Presi¬ 
dent Harry Truman has effered the Nation. 

Yes. according to this new Republican 
thesis, what we need In this country to meet 
the problems of reconversion, of full em- 
pl 03 mient, of safeguards against inflation, '.s 
a good resounding set of platitudes, all 
beautifully embroidered on cloth—v hole 
cloth—and ready for framing. 

But the people of America are not ready 
for this or any other kind of framing. And 
those who were listening to last week's Re¬ 
publican apology noted that not once during 
his spsech did the party's spokesman outline 
a specific legislative proposal that the Repub¬ 
lican Party stood for. 

Before 1933, when the Democrats were the 
minority party, I remember that Its repre¬ 
sentation in Congress told the people just 
where my party stood. The people were not 
left guessing, or listening to lofty words of 
little meaning. They knew what we stood 
for, and when they voted In 1032 to put the 
Democratic Party in power they knew we had 
leadership. 

Before the Republicans can follow that 
example they will have to effect a political 
revolution within their own party. And 
from what 1 have learned in my experience 
with politics, I do not think that can hap¬ 
pen for some years yet. The Old Guard is 
unlikely to relinquish Its Iron grip on the 
party merely at the inyltatlon to do so from 
a handful of liberal members. 

We Democrats have been accused—not by 
our ov/n party but by the leaders cf the 
opposition—of making a grave political 
error. That error, say the Republicans, was 
to carry on toward the goals set for our 
Nation by the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

When President Truman presented his 21- 
point program for a prosperous, secure post- 
v;ar America, the Republicans in Congress 
Immediately brought this accusation—as they 
regarded it—against him. 

Here was a program such as might mve 
been drawn up by Franklin D. Roosevelt him¬ 
self. Here svas concrete, specific action— 
action in the interest of our returning sol¬ 
diers. our working people, our farmerc, our 
factory hands, miners, railroadmen. 


Again, it was the protection of the many, 
the refusal to favor the few. Yes; this was 
Roosevelt all over again. And that, said the 
Republicans, was a political error. They do 
not believe America wants to march ahead. 
They do not believe Americans want to speak 
today In terms cf action, of progressive, for¬ 
ward-looking action. No: what they say 
America needs Is—and I quote one of their 
leaders—"old-fashioned conservatism." 

Now, in th^ Republican lexicon, that phrase, 
"old fashioned conservatism," means one 
thing, and one thing only. The kind of 
Government we had in the 1980'8 from Hard¬ 
ing to Hoover, the kind of Government that 
let inflation run wild and then let depression 
spread unchecked; that looked to the stock 
market to felievo those who had earnings and 
relied upon charity to take care of those wto 
did not: the kind of Government that blinked 
ruinous business practices and blocked* efforts 
to collect them—that is old fashioned con¬ 
servatism. the prescription for postwar Amer¬ 
ica which the Republican Old Guard now 
holds out to us. 

I do not believe the American psop'e want 
that prescription. I do not believe they see 
in It the assurance of their future well-being. 
On the contrary, as they survey the scene 
today, and behold industry locked In a stand¬ 
still on the very threshold of a new and 
promising age, I believe they can already 
identify the forces that have brought the 
wheels of industry to a stop. 

V/hy are certain great corporations in 
America refusing to accept reasonable com¬ 
promises of their wage disputes—eompro- 
mls^ of the kind that have always been 
regarded In the past as the way of reason¬ 
able men, the American way of splitting the 
difference and then going ahead and getting 
back to work? 

Why do these recalcitrant corporations 
suddenly abandon the American way at this 
time? Why do they refuse to match labor's 
acceptance of the compromises reached by 
fact-finding board.9? Why do they stand pat 
and ignore their reBponslblllties to the pub¬ 
lic? 

If this Is a last-ditch struggle to break the 
back of organized labor and end collective 
bargaining In America, if this Is a war of 
attrition against the working people of 
America, which party In Government has 
given its political blessing to that war? Who 
has flashed the green light signal? 

I have sat In the Halls of Congress and I 
have heard some men speak bitter words 
about organized labor. I have witnessed the 
political scene setting for this crisis through 
many months of haranguing by my Re¬ 
publican colleagues In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Yes, the Republican Party has long ago 
given the nod to big business, has long ago 
said, "Go ahead and break the unions as 
you broke them after World War I. Crush 
them, fell them, and let the consequences 
descend upon America where they may." 

But as I once believed In the Integrity of 
government under a Democratic administra¬ 
tion with President Franklin D. Roosevelt at 
its head, so do I believe in the integrity of 
our Government under the leadership of 
President Harry S. Truman. 

To ycu—the average American, the work¬ 
ing people of this Nation—^I say, your Gov¬ 
ernment under the Democratic Party is keep¬ 
ing the faith. The social gains of yesterday 
are deep in the hearts of our people of to¬ 
day. With a Democratic national adminis¬ 
tration and a Democratic Congress in the 
years ahead, that fiber will be strengthened. 

America Is too great to turn back. Her 
people, conscious of their country's great 
destiny, are keeping on the road of progress. 
They are marching on. They will continue 
to march on under the ler.derehip of Presi¬ 
dent Tiuman and the Democratic Party. 
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The China Crisif 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WA8B1NOTON 

IN THE BOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

TucBday, January 29, 2946 

Mr. CXDFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Chi¬ 
cago sun recently printed some editorial 
observations concerning the crisis in 
China. Because many American citizens 
are confused on this issue, I deem its 
reproduction into the columns of the 
Congressional Record Justified. The ed¬ 
itorial discusses Generals Marshall and 
Hurley and pays its respect to General 
Hurley’s recent blast. The article is as 
follows: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch] 
RnaLET's blast and the China Crisis 
(Big issues outweigh personalities in¬ 

volved in Ambassador's melodramatic 
resignation, newspaper says; has used his 
influence against Chinese democracy and 
unification; goal now shotiid be removal of 
our forces, and aid in bringing factions 
Into coalition) 

(From the Chicago 8un) 

Far transcending all personalities Involved 
In Ambassador Hurley’s melodramatic resig¬ 
nation are the great Issues of American policy 
in China. 

Our Immense influence will continue to 
waste Itself there, and undermine the peace 
of our countiy as of the world, unless we 
exert it for a democratic, unified China. 
General Hurley, unwittingly no doubt, and 
hie backers have been wielding it against 
such a China. 

The country salutes General Marshall for 
his unhesitating, patriotic acceptance of a 
temporary assignment from President Tru¬ 
man to go to China on special mission. Gen¬ 
eral Marshall has neither the vanity nor 
gullibility which so contributed to General 
Hurley's failure. 

WHY DID HB QUIT? 

Further, Marshall was Mr. Roosevelt's close 
coworker and knows the late President's 
policy to promote unity in China. May he do 
as much as one man on special mission can 
to revive that policy. 

To date, the reasons for General Hurley's 
resignation are much clouded. He cannot 
have resigned simply because he was in¬ 
censed over statements by some Congress¬ 
men saying that he caused dissension be¬ 
tween Chungking and the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. 

Not even General Hurley could have im¬ 
agined that such statements were proof of 
State Department "leaks" when independent 
students of Asia, throughout this country, 
were castigating America's imilateral but¬ 
tressing of the Chungking dictatorship. Im¬ 
plemented by Hurley, os support for civil war. 

Did the resignation, then, result from a 
shift by the President and Secretary Byrnes 
from the disastrous Hurley line? Mr. 
Bs^rnes* press conference the other day did 
not establli^h th's. 

AUf SHOULD BB UNITY 

In actuality. General Hurley should have 
been removed long since. Instead, he was 
entreated to go back to China and given 
large assurances by Mr. Byrnes. Yet he 
must have felt that he was at least being 
curbed. Thus, there is some hope for the 
future. 

If the right policy is followed, we shall 
withdraw the marines from the civil war 
zone, we shall withdraw all support from 
the waging of that war. It has become most 


dreary to hear repatriation of Japanese cited 
as an excuse for transporting American- 
armed Kuomintang troops in American planes 
and ships, guarded by American armed forces, 
to wage war on the Chinese Communists. 

Given such American support, of oourse 
Chiang Kai-shek and the reaetlonaries of 
Chungking will refuse any fair compromise 
with the Communists and minor democratic 
parties of China. 

Our Objective should be a coalition gov¬ 
ernment. Including Kuomintang, Commu¬ 
nist, and other party representation, to pre¬ 
pare for a constitutional regime. 

It is China's responsibility, not ours, to 
create such a regime. But our present 
policy—the Hurley policy—pre\‘ent8 It. And 
it threatens to embroil us with Russia. Were 
we to use our friendly influence aright, with¬ 
out force, and In cooperation with Russia, we 
could bring the warring sidee together. 

Such are the issuea which transcend per- 
sonslitles. It is necesiary. however, that the 
State Department, and any oongressional In¬ 
vestigation which ensues, shall protect loyal 
puMic servants from smear attacks. General 
Hurley's charges of action by career diplo¬ 
mats against American authority are utterly 
without substantiation Uius far. 

THB OENSRAL'S RBCKUBSSKBSS 

If any subordinate flouted proper authority, 
let the fact be establisbed and discipline fol¬ 
low. But let there be an end to bounding 
of the career men General Hurley sent home 
from Chungking because he could not brook 
advice from experts who were undeceived by 
Kuomintang blandiihmente 

And when luppreeeion of information is 
investigated, let chargea of General Hurley's 
suppression of it receive the inciaive attention 
that has long been needed. 

Assuredly, the State Department needs re¬ 
organization. But the Office of Far Eastern 
Affaire, with Which he ie furious, is relatively 
perhaps the best office in the Department. 

Aside from the iaeues. Genera) Hurley is 
inexcusable for the method of bis resignation 
and his reckless broadsides and innuendoes 
against our allies. Including Britain and 
Russia. His distaste for imperialism Is ooro- 
mendable. but he has been serving it starkly 
in China. 

Celler Deplores AP and UP Denial of 
Service to State Department-Letter to 
Asfbtant Secretary Benton 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. •Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following letter: 

January 29, 1946. 

Hon. William Bbnton, 

Assistant Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mb. Benton: I applaud your ef¬ 
forts to induce the Associated Press to sup¬ 
ply the State Department with material for 
its broadcasts and newscasts. It is difficult 
to understand how you can properly direct 
our Government's International information 
Service without this service. Tlie same rea¬ 
sons that actuated the Associated Press to 
give its news items to the Office of War In¬ 
formation during the war and to the War 
and Navy Departments should, at this Junc¬ 
ture, compel it to render the same service 
to the State Department for overseas news¬ 
casts as weU as for the formulation of bul- 


'letlns to Its embkssies and legations. Such 
bulletins are not for publication. This latter 
service has always been rendered and win be 
continued. 

The charge that the Government cannot 
engage in newscasts without creating the 
fear of propaganda is Just so much eyewash. 

The Supreme Court recently determined 
that the Associated Press could not with¬ 
hold its services from the Marshall Field 
papers, like PM and the CRiicago Bun, with¬ 
out violating the antitrust laws. Certainly, 
the United States Qovemment should be in 
a better position than private newspapers. 

Experience has shown us that news events 
of the United States concerning its people 
and its Institutions are greatly distorted In 
places near and places far. News of strikes, 
of Hollywood scandals, are ballooned out of 
all proportion in. to name a few. China, in 
Siberia, In Australia, or in Paraguay. Ameri¬ 
cans in the eyes of Czechoslovakians, Italians, 
and South Africans are a bunch of lotus 
eaters, and our people on the eastern coast 
are gum-ohewlng illiterates, and the people 
of our West are all gun toters. The true 
perspective is never given in India. In Iran, 
or even Mexico. All this Is so. because on 
the one hand there is no one medium to con¬ 
vey the true state of facts, and. on the other 
hand, the true status Is distorted and slanted 
according to the religious, political, or eco¬ 
nomic Ideology of the particular government, 
or sycophants oi a stated government in 
control. 

It is true that, for example, in a country 
like India there is the Reuters News Agency 
which has wide coverage there, but it is also 
generally known that Reuters. If not British- 
owned, jolly well adbeltw to the line of Brit¬ 
ish foreign policy and British imperialism. 
The Associated Press and United Press serve 
India, too. but have not. as yet. the fpctll- 
tles to cover that wide area adequately. I 
have read Indian papers and letters from 
Indians and one can hardly imagine the 
high-falutln notions that people of that 
country have concerning us. They think 
that everyone who walks the streets of New 
York Is a millionaire and that gangsterism 
• Is the only American way of life. 

Why, therefore, should not the State De¬ 
partment remedy this situation and supply 
this news lack and remove the tremendous 
amount of news mlslnformution about 
America—misinformation that was deliber¬ 
ately planted by the machinations and prop¬ 
aganda of Nazi and Fascist countries? Why 
should not the State Department be per¬ 
mitted to short wave even to the nethermost 
parts of the world the truth about America? 
But the State Department has not haq ap¬ 
propriated to It sufficient moneys to gather 
the news over the length and breadth of the 
United States. If the Associated Press lays 
down on the Job and assumes the "dog In the 
manger" attitude, the efforts of the Bute De¬ 
partment to build an effective international 
information service will greatly suffer 

Neither the Associated Press nor the 
United Press (which has followed the lead of 
the Associated Press) bring their news serv¬ 
ice to all parts of the world. For example, 
there are tiny areas like the Balkans where 
It would be Impossible for privat newspapers 
to be published without the loss of large 
sums of money. Why should not the State 
Department fill the lack in that regard, more 
particularly when the Balkans is a trouble 
spot. 

One of the objections of the Associated 
Press and the United Press is that the Gov¬ 
ernment would distribute their bulletins and 
dispatches free of charge and that this wotild 
constitute unfair competition. 1 recall, 
however, in particular the Associated Press* 
boast that it Is a public service and was not 
primarily concerned with profits. 

In order to get our viewpoints accepted 
by others in foreign climes, it Is necessary 
for the foreign peoples to understand those 
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points of view, to appreciate our ideology, 
and dur economic structure. To that end, 
it is essential for them to understand some¬ 
thing of our history and our traditions. If 
we are to dispel these misunderstandings 
about us. our Government must have the 
right to spread the gospel of the United 
States throughout the world. The misun¬ 
derstandings yield to dislikes and dislikes to 
suspicions and suspicions to unfair and dis- 
crlihlnatory practices, all of which finally 
lead to war. 

Tlxere are many places where there are 
no newspapers, and which can be reached 
only through the radio. While It is true 
those communities may have few Individual 
radio sets, the few that do thave them will 
repeat and reiterate the message received. 

In a way, our commerce and our national 
interests are involved and I am firm in the 
conviction that a denial of the service by 
the Associated Press and the United Press, 
even with the State Department willing to 
pay adequately, is shortsighted, unbusiness¬ 
like, and pettish. 

I believe a splendid service is being rend¬ 
ered by your division in that it is trans¬ 
mitting. as I understand it, 66 programs a 
day in 21 languages via 36 shprt-wave trans¬ 
mitters and that newscasts are relayed 
through station^ in Algiers. Germany, Lon¬ 
don. Saipan, Honolulu, and Manila. There 
is no danger to freedom of the press. As a 
matter of fact, I am sure your newscasts 
abet freedom of the press since they are 
reproduced in many foreign language papers 
all over the world. 

The Associated Press and the United Press 
supply services to the British Broadcasting 
Company, which is government controlled. 
They supply services to Tass, a distinctly 
Russian Government department. How in 
thunder the AP and the UP can deny their 
service to their own Government is beyond 
comprehension. They give to the British 
and to the Communists, but not to demo¬ 
cratic United States. Certainly, the Rxissian 
Government does not take on full faith and 
credit what the AP and UP give it. After 
Tass gets through with these reports, I am 
sure they would hardly be recognizable. 
Likewise. British imperialism colors and 
tints those reports. 

But iron-c! ad assurances can be giVen by 
the State Department that it will not distort 
or misuse the reports, and that the State 
Department will only act as a sort of pipe line 
of Intelligence U) spread information. How¬ 
ever, no such demand is made upon any 
other subscriber. 

The AP fears that once our Government 
begins to function as. a nov/scastcr there 
will be the tendency, Inevitably, to suppress 
or tone down news items that do not reflect 
creditably on the United States or parts of 
its people. It fears there will be an attempt 
to cut here and cut there, that the result, 
therefore, will not be “news.” Well, the an¬ 
swer to that is. Put the State Department 
on trial, give it a chance for Its “white 
alley.” Let there be a probationary period, 
but 11 the State Department distorts and 
misinforms, then and only then let the AP 
refuse to continue its services. 

Furthermore, subscribers are not under 
obligation to repeat tlxe dispatches verbatim, 
unless they use the AP or UP dateline. In 
truth and in fact, the subscribers have axes 
to grind and reshape and remodel, under¬ 
score or tone down the AP reports, putting 
AP items in the front or back pages and 
headlining them as policy dictates. 

Already reactionary and tory newspapers 
In Britain, like the Beaverbrook Dally Mall, 
are seeking to crack down on our State De¬ 
partment for setting up its newscasting or¬ 
ganization. Lord ^averbrook in his various 
newspapers has done everything in lixis power 
to distort for the British readers the Amer¬ 
ican way of life. Naturally, he doe^ not want 
the. truth told. Be would like that distortion 


to continue. He inveighs against so-called 
government-inspired propaganda. Indeed, of 
all the propagandists that ever lived be is 
the most forward and adept. 

There are those in the House and In the 
Senate who think the same as the editors of 
the AP and the UP and I fear there may be 
dilfioulty in getting sufficient appropriations 
for your International information service. 
You will have to do much missionary work. 

However. 1 pledge you every possible sup¬ 
port BO as to Induce sufficient appropriations 
for your broadcasts and newscasts. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bmanuxl Celler. 


Improvement of the Unfted States Army 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

KON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President. Yank, 
the Army weekly, ceased publication at 
the close of 1945. Published by the War 
Department and written by and for the 
enlisted men of the Army, it became truly 
representative of the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of our soldiers. It attained a high 
level of journalistic excellence and an 
enormous popularity among our troops. 
Its staff, composed entirely of enlisted 
men, was represented wherever Amer¬ 
ican soldiers were. Its reporters were 
part of the show, rather than mere spec¬ 
tators. They knew what it was to carry 
a rifle, to police quarters, to clean latrines, 
to drill and to try to wheedle an over¬ 
night pass from their sergeants. Al¬ 
though they reported the war from every 
training post, every front line and every 
beachhead, none of them ever saw the 
Inside of an officers* club. Their ex¬ 
perience is thus a composite of the ex¬ 
perience of the average soldier. 

In an editorial published in Yank’s 
issue of December 21, 1945, just before 
it ceased publication, the staff wrote a 
valedictory editorial which summarized 
the basic suggestions enlisted men would 
make for the Improvement of the Army. 
It is a carefully reasoned, brilliantly 
written document, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have that editorial printed in 
the Record. Coming from so friendly 
and authoritative a source, I hope it will 
be given very serious consideration in 
the Pentagon, and also in Congress. 

In sum, the editorial asks for a more 
democratic Army. It will shock many 
citizens who were not aware of the com¬ 
pletely undemocratic pattern of army 
social life. I believe that all this is im¬ 
portant for us to consider now, because 
we will soon debate legislation to entrust 
our young men to the tutelage and train¬ 
ing of the Army high command. I am 
sure that none of us want to conscript 
our boys for military training if it means 
a steady dose of Prussianism. We want 
our youngsters to receive the sort of 
education that will qualify them to be 
citizens in a democracy—participants in 
history’s greatest and most successful 
experiment in adf-govemment. We 
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want them to learn to respect them¬ 
selves as the equals of others, and to 
respect others as their own equals. We 
want self-reliant, cooperative men, who 
know how to work as a team—who do 
not accqpt orders blindly, but are alert 
to make criticisms or suggest improve¬ 
ments. The Army and Navy do not en¬ 
courage that sort of thing in their en¬ 
listed men or officers. They do not en- 
couragerideas from the ranks—‘‘theirs 
not to reason why” is still the motto of 
the services. Only last week we observed 
the Army’s action in forbidding all pub¬ 
lic meetings of soldiers on the question 
of demobilization. 

If the Army can clean its own house 
and bring forward a program of training 
that conforms to our American demo¬ 
cratic institutions, If it can junk its 
caste systems and Junk the drill manuals 
that go back to Frederick the Great, it 
had better do so soon. Unless it does, 
it will get a cool reception to Its con¬ 
scription plans from the people of this 
country and their representatives in 
Congress. We will be paying a high 
price for conscription indeed, if all our 
sons are discharged as civic invalids. 

Mr. President, I repeat my request to 
have the editorial iH'inted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Yank Recommends^ 

AN ATTEMPT TO PUT TOGETHER GOME OF THE 

BASIC SUGGESTIONS EM HAVE FOR THE IM¬ 
PROVEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

There is sharpening of ears and a stirring 
of activity in the advertising business these 
days, and the reason is a strong rumor that 
the United States Army is getting ready to 
spend $3,000,000 a year on advertising and 
publicity. Naturally, the various advertis¬ 
ing agencies are interested in securing the 
Army account. Fifteen percent, the usual 
advertising agency foe, of $3,000,000 comes to 
almost half a million bucks. 

The purpose of the proposed advertising 
campaign, as we understand it, would be 
twofold—it would help boom recruiting for 
the peacetime Army we need by making serv¬ 
ice in that Army look attractive, and it 
would keep the general, taxpaying public in¬ 
formed as to the desirability of having an 
Army and as to what Improvements were 
being made in training that Army. 

Yank has been serving as the magazine 
of the enlisted man for some 3y2 years now, 
and we feel that we know pretty much about 
the Army. We are even willing to give the 
Army—for free, without even a 16 percent 
commission—some advice on how to make 
itself more appealing to recruits, how to keep 
the voting public happy about it, and how to 
save a few millions of dollars in advertising. 
You see, this peacetime Army will, fortu¬ 
nately or unfortunately, have to be made up 
of a great many more enlisted men than offi¬ 
cers. Our idea is to make it more attractive 
to these enlisted men—and. Incidentally, a 
better Army all around. 

The ideas we suggest are offered sincerely. 
They are a composite of what the enlisted 
man has been thinking about all along, a 
gathering of material which has been piling 
up in Yank’s mail bag and of observations 
made by Yank enlisted-men correspondents 
in all theaters of the war and at home. 

First, let us have more promotion from 
the ranks. By this we mean that every pos¬ 
sible position requiring a commissioned of¬ 
ficer should be filled by a man who has had 
some service as a Ql. Let every West Pointer, 
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either Just belore entering or Juat after iemv- 
Ing the Academy* put lu a year as a non¬ 
commissioned soldier. Knock out political 
appointments of officers and* in those cases 
where some officers have to be directly com¬ 
missioned to do a certain Job* make public 
their qualifications for the Job and let them 
be passed upon by a board of officers who have 
had experience In the ranks before granting 
their commissions. 

Such a system would give enlisted men an 
incentive to work toward eventual offloership 
and would attract a smarter type of soldier 
to recruiting offices. It would also deal a 
blow to the “officer-caste*’ type of thinking 
which Is already in danger of permeating our 
entire Army, fiomething like this ’’officer 
caste ' came into power in Germany and the 
German General Staff, and a 130-year cycle 
of wars—two of them world wars—was the 
result. 

Yank believes that a man should not he 
eligible for officership because of an accident 
of birth or education or political connection. 
An officer should be given the opportunity to 
prove himself first In the ranks. Perhaps 
there should be no dividing line between 
commissioned and noncommissioned—Just a 
promotion ladder going straight on up from 
private to general. 

For our second improvement, let us have all 
promotions—both noncommissioned and 
commissioned—on a basis of competitive 
examination without overdue attention to 
eeniority. Between two eqtudly qualified 
candidates, personal preference of the officer 
in charge will necessarily be the deciding fac¬ 
tor. But let us have a few lees sergeants 
made sergeants simply because they’re good 
guys, and let us put an end to the ridiculous 
sight of capable young Junior officers pranc¬ 
ing aroimd their CO like so many newly rich 
women around a reigning dowager, trying by 
this favor and that attention to buck their 
way a grade higher. As to seniority, there is 
no evidence that hardening of the arteries, 
even in colonels, is an Infallible index of 
brain power. 

And let's do something about making offi¬ 
cers as liable under military law for their er¬ 
rors and faults as Gl's already are. Every 
enlisted man knows that an officer can. and 
aometimes does, get away with a hall of a lot 
without any more serious bother than a 
reprimand and a change of station. If an 
officer is unlit, don’t Just ease him Into a 
clerical Job or hold up his next promotion a 
month or two. Bust him, as you^ bust a 
corporal in the same position. If the officer's 
good, he can climb up again. That seems 
to be Army reasoning in the case of G1 mal¬ 
feasances; why not apply it to officers? 

Let’s also do something about keeping dis¬ 
tinctions of rank in their proper place. Bank, 
and the respect due to it, are necessary for 
the organixatlon of the Army. *rhere must 
be men to give orders and other men to 
obey them, but there Is no need to differen¬ 
tiate between officers and men off poet or off 
duty. This differentiation has been made 
In this war and it has had uniformly bad 
results. Let's get rid of it. 

As a first step here, ’’let’s abolish differ¬ 
ences in uniform (except for insignia). In 
messing facilities, in equipment. In quarters. 
Perhaps in this last Instance there might be 
fewer men assigned to a room as rank In¬ 
creased. but there should be no difference 
In type or quality of housing. 

All ranks should have the same type of 
quarters for the same reason that they should 
have the same type of food. And for the 
additional reason that there has been no 
single cause of G1 hatred for offioere—and we 
use the word hatred advisedly—greater than 
the hatred stirred by looking out of a match¬ 
box barracks or a dust-ridden tent to see 
your platoon commander breeslng off to a 
soft bed in officers* quarters or a quick one 
before dinner at the chrome and plastic 
bar of a movie-type officers* club. 


There should be no social difference be¬ 
cause of rank, iMoause there are no social 
differences in the human being involved— 
except as individuals. You’ll find many a 
bore, and even a boor or three, with stars 
on his collar, and there are some charming 
and amusing people with only one etrlpe 
or less on their sleevee. There Is no reason 
why the captain can’t come to the movie 
early enough to get a good seat, and no rea¬ 
son why a GI can’t cut in for a dance with 
the prettiest girl in town—she being will¬ 
ing. of course. 

The most depressing spectacle of this war, 
and the most disgusting for some soldiers 
who had a slight pride In the fact that they 
were said to belong to a ’’democratic'* Army, 
was the sign “Off limits to EM.*’ The idea 
that the technical artificiality of rank, a 
label useful only to clarify the chain of 
command* could entitle one man to eat in 
a good hotel and banish another to a fly- 
specked zinc counter has no part in any 
Army that represents the United States. 

We on Tank believe the Army can benefit 
by studying these suggeetlons. We believe 
that improvement within the Army is Jiist 
three million times as important as publicity 
outside the Army. We believe that ours can 
be as fine an Army aa its potentials promise 
only by hard work from within on the part 
of every OI and every officer, and by sharp 
observation from without by every civilian. 


More on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

07 WASHINOTOIf 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch* I have repeatedly 
asserted* is one of the great newspapers 
of the United States. Its editorial col¬ 
umns are saturated with evidence of the 
gifted powers of its editorial writers. Its 
news columns are free from cant* hypoc¬ 
risy* bias* and domination by adver¬ 
tisers' caprices and prejudices. It is a 
fearless* forthright. Journalistic spokes¬ 
man for an the people. It is a credit to 
St. Louis and to the State of Missouri 
and to the great newspaper family which 
controls it. This newspaper, through the 
years, has been conspicuously militant in 
its exposure of monopoly, graft* corrup¬ 
tion* and miscArriages of Justice in gen¬ 
eral. Would that there were more news¬ 
papers possessing these superlatively 
laudable qualities* in other cities of 
America. 

Recently there appeared a character¬ 
istically incisive and pentrating expres¬ 
sion on the subject of atomic energy. 
Because* 4n my own State of Washing¬ 
ton, at Hanford bn the Columbia River 
and in adjacent areas* there is located 
the most important of the three Federal 
operations maintained to develop atomic 
energy, we in our State are especially in¬ 
terested. Hbre is the editorial: 

PxACxnxx Ohallsnox or Atomic Bkssgt 

The ways of science are quiet ways, and 
Its monumental discoveries usually come un¬ 
obtrusively to the eyes of men. 

There was little sense of drama among the 
group who saw James Watt's first steam en¬ 
gine pumping blade water from a mine pit 
on a bleak English hillside ia.l7SS, nor among 


the few who heard the uxwteady hum of 
Faraday'S dynamo in hia laboratory ib 1881. 
The tei^aph was introduced In 1844 with an 
eloquent sentence "What hath God wrought." 
but the first telephone message was Alexan¬ 
der Graham Bell’s simple instruction to an 
assistant In another room: **Mr. Watson, oome 
here; 1 want you." 

It was qiilte otherwise with the discovery 
of atomic liMlon. That burst upon the 
world with the most cataclysmic demonstra¬ 
tion of searing, pulverizing, annihilating 
force ever released by man. It is undoubtedly 
because of that prodigious Impact, the bearer 
of wholesale death in horrifying form and the 
virtual finishing blow in a global war* that 
this discovery has been associated almost en¬ 
tirely with its destructive possibilities, very 
little with its prospects for beneficence to 
mankind. 

VAST souaox OF EIOBXCT 

rhose prospects are less dramatic than the 
awesome pictures of catastrophe to civiliza¬ 
tion from the atomic bomb which the scien¬ 
tists have painted, and of which the world 
had a glimpse at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
They must nevertheless be considered, as 
man’s Intelllgenoe is bent to planning toward 
control of this new and mighty force. 

Here is an untapped and seemingly Illim¬ 
itable source of energy whose possible uses 
send the Imagination reeling. It may be 
generations or centuries before some of the 
more fantastic possibilities of atomic disin¬ 
tegration can be attained, such as Sir James 
Jeane’ estimate that a drop of water could 
supply 200 horsepower for a year, or the 
prospect, cited by Waldemar Kaempffert in 
the New York *170108. that “a handful of clay 
will produce far more power than a million 
tons of coal.’’ Those are scientific dreamt for 
the future’s realiaation. but there are poeei- 
bilitiee not so far ahead with revolutionary 
impact In store for our own times. 

Atomic heat Is already being produced at 
the Hanford plant in Washington State. Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton sees the possibility that 
city power plants will find it feasible to use 
uranliun's atomic heat instead of coal within 
10 years, in a symposium a few days ago, 
nine atomic scientists made estimates rang¬ 
ing from 8 to 30 years as the time within 
which atomic power could compete with coal 
at $16 a ton. 

One present handicap is the fact that pro¬ 
tective shields equivalent In weight to 2 or 
8 Teet of solid ateel are required to prevent 
eeoape of dangerous rdiattons from atomic 
power plants. Ilila means that they can be 
ueed only In stationary form or on large 
steamships, perhaps on locomotives. 

SCnifOE n STILL AT WOXK 

There are other handicaps to be overcome, 
but It would be rash to predict that science, 
after solving the riddle of the atom, cannot 
overcome them. Uranium is rare and coetly. 
yet other elements will Ultimately be fotmd 
capable of fission, and the posaibilities of 
hj^ro^n, cheapest substance on earth, are 
already being investigated. Since the atomic 
bennb* despite its terrific exploeive properties, 
uses only one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
energy released from txranium, the prospects 
from development of greater efficiency are 
staggering. 

The entering wedge was driven With per¬ 
fection of the bomb, and science never rests. 
Hence the predictions of power and heat of 
now unlxnagtned cheapness, making poMible 
the heating and lighting of cities at low cost, 
vast irrigation projects to make the deserts 
bloom, large-scale Indoor agriculture, swift 
new forms of transportation, a literal revolu¬ 
tion in all the forms of industry. 

There are hopes* too* for great advances in 
seienoe, partlei^ly in medioine. Ordinarily 
conservative r ese arch woikers already are 
predieUng unpreoefiented progress through 
atomic (ttsooverlss in tracking down the 
causes of oafiosr and psrfsottng msans lor 
ft prevention and tawatmsnt. Other 
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branches or medicine, notably the field of 
metabolism, are likewise counting on a new 
stimulus to their research. 

All these possibilities bring mankind up 
agalnM a hugely magnified version of the 
problems posed by the machine age problems 
which had beer most Inadequately met even 
before the fracturing of the atom opened 
up new and unknown vistas. 

PBOBLSMS or JOBS FOB ALL 

Mass production brought a lowering of 
manufacturing costs that made possible the 
, widespread acquisition of comforts and con¬ 
veniences. but it also brought mass unem¬ 
ployment. So we had the paradox of want in 
the midst of plen^, the spectacle of un¬ 
employed pick-and-shovel men Idly watching 
the giant mechanical excavator that had 
taken over their Jobs. How can work for all 
be provided in the coming day of stepped-up 
labor-saving devices and vastly cheaper 
power? 

The first fruits of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion went to the owners of the machines 
while the workers lived miserable lives. 
Small children, it was foimd. could tend the 
new power looms satisfactorily, and they 
were hired for shifts of 12 to 16 hours a day, 
housed In unheated sheds, and paid up to 
4 shillings a week. Workers’ wages were so 
low that. James Watt himself recounted, 
they stole the grease from his engines to use 
for food. Hdw can the greater industrial 
revolution now made possible be kept from 
becoming a windfall for monopolists, and 
channeled to providing benefits for all? 

The *e is a tremendous vested interest in 
the machines and processes that may be¬ 
come obsolete If the potentialities of atomic 
power are realised. Shall these interests be 
permitted to obstruct Its fullest adoption at 
the earliest possible moment? Two billion 
dollars in tax funds were spent to bring about 
the epochal discovery, and the public Is en¬ 
titled to a voice in the decisions on policy. 

Will man’s new leisure be spent In grace¬ 
ful living. In recreation and cultimal pur¬ 
suits. or will the access of time on his bands 
lead to dissipation and crime? 

DILEMMA OP OUB CENTUBY 

Scientists and educators realize the social 
implications of the discovery, along with the 
tremendous new issuss of security it involves. 
Or. Paul F. Douglass, president of American 
University in Washington, summarizes their 
view of the alternatives ahead in the peace¬ 
time usoL of atomic power: 

*’We either are going to live on an animal¬ 
istic plane or we are going to have a flowering 
of civilization which is unparalleled and 
which wUl reflect itself in art, literature, 
music, and beauty. • • • 

"It’s a question as to whether we’re going 
to have enough inner ethical resources to 
keep character In society when we no longer 
have scarcity and drudgery and nO longer 
have to struggle.” 

These questionings and doubts reiterate 
the dilemma of the twentieth century—the 
failure of man’s social thinking to keep up 
with hts scientific genius. It is this lament¬ 
able fact, no leas than the civilization-wreck¬ 
ing potentialities of atomic power, that makes 
the utilization of the new force a challenge 
to the best Intelligence humanity can 
develop. 

The destructive potentialities are in the 
spotlight now, and properly so. for failure to 
control them will make futile all discussion 
of how atomic energy can be best devoted to 
everyday living. Yet each success of the 
sutesmen in bringing closer an agreement 
on the military aspect makes more urgent the 
soluUon of the peacetime phase of the 
problem. 

There is still time to solve the riddle, but 
the time for decision is growing shorter, 

XOII—App.-23 


A Fine Gtinii and Ontstandiflg Anny 
OfEcer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. R. EWING THOMASON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorjd. I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star regarding 
Maj. Oen. Alexander D. Surles; knowing 
him as well as his Army and official rec¬ 
ord as I do. I unhesitatingly say it Is well 
deserved: 

WELL DONE 

Newspapermen in general nurse a profes¬ 
sional if impersonal grudge toward any man 
or group of men placed in a position to in¬ 
fluence or Impede a free flow of news. 

During the war the War Department’s 
Bureau of Public Relations was held suspect 
many times, taking the blame for the ab¬ 
surdities committed by some of the officers 
assigned to public relations Jobs and suffer¬ 
ing. more than once, the accusation of cov¬ 
ering up legitimate news. As the bead of 
this bureau; MaJ. Gen. Alexander D. Biirles 
took his share of this particular sort of rap. 

But to newspapermen who came to know 
him dxirlng his 4 years in one of the toughest 
spots to which a senior officer of the Army 
could be assigned, few of them, indeed, 
failed to appreciate his difficulties and to 
admire the wav he did his Job. Quiet, 
friendly, and approachable, with a real con¬ 
ception of news values and an understand¬ 
ing of the newspaperman’s point of view. 
General Surles was more anxious to help 
than to hinder. He was as quick to acknowl¬ 
edge a mistaken policy as he was firm in 
protecting the legitimate interests of the 
War Department and the Army in relations 
with the public. Men trusted him because 
of his obvious sincerity and because they 
knew that he was giving his best in carrying 
out the assignment, though be would have 
given a right arm to be with his beloved First 
Armored Division. 

The test of his ability to run his Job to 
the satisfaction of his superiors and to get 
along with the various media of public in¬ 
formation lay in the fact that he held his 
post throughout the war and now that he 
has been relieved by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, he leaves with more friends among 
newspapermen than he had in the beginning. 
Alex Surles will be remembered with real 
affection by his friendly enemy of war times, 
the press. 


Demobilixatioii of the Anned Forces 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

or ILLINOIS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRBBENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, from the 
information coming to my desk from men 
being held in camps here in the United 
States and overseas as well, I feel cer¬ 
tain that there are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men being held overseas and in 
the camps in continental United Stfltes 


who are badly needed at home, and 
whose time is absolutely being wasted in 
being maintained in the military service. 
There are fathers with one or two chil¬ 
dren in thousands of Instances who are 
loafing about camps without anything to 
do who should be returned to their 
families. 

The Government would save money, 
the morale of the men would be lifted by 
such action, and men would be returned 
to civilian life, where they have some¬ 
thing constructive to do, in addition to 
helping take care of their families. 

I have a letter today from a father In 
my district whose three sons were all 
taken into the Army. One of them has 
now served 42 months and is idling his 
time away in a camp out in the North¬ 
west. His father operates a large and 
productive farm, and he writes me that 
he would like to get the boy out in time 
to get ready for spring plowing and 
planting. I have a letter from the boy 
stating that he is sitting around doing 
nothing, just idling his time away. 

Such foolishness as this is going on all 
over the country regardless of what mili¬ 
tary leaders say. Anyone can well see 
that this boy who has been in the service 
42 months would certainly do the 
country more good back on the farm than 
he can do If he is kept, at Government 
expense, wasting his time in a camp out 
West. 

I have letters of this kind every day. as 
do doubtless the other Members, yet we 
are told that we must keep these men in 
the service and that we must continue 
to get all of the volunteers possible, and 
also that we must continue the draft if 
are to have enough men in the military 
service to do the job. It certainly is not 
a very promising outlook. 

I have a letter which I received from 
a private overseas now serving in the 
Philippines. I think his case can best 
be stated by including his letter with 
my remarks, the signature of which I am 
deleting; 

Manila, P. I.. January 18, 1946. 

Dear Oonoressman Vursell: Ar a resident 
and voter of the good State of Illinois I 
would like to say a few words to the man 
who represents our fair State. 

You have no doubt received many letters 
before this one In regard to demobilization 
as a whole, but as a father I am primarily 
Interested In the discharge of fathers. 
Speaking as a father. I know that all fathers 
feel the same way as I do about staying In 
the Army now that the war Is over. Fathers 
of one and two children are still in the Army 
end there is no mention made as to when 
we will become eligible. Fathers of three 
children, regardless If they were in the Army 
only a month were declared eligible for dis¬ 
charge. Our families need us every bit as 
much as the fathers of three. I think It 
seems undemocratic to stop drafting all 
fathers and doing nothing for those already 
drafted and away from their families. I 
wish you could realize all the hardships and 
suffering it causes the families Involved. 

I and others don’t think that It is neces¬ 
sary to keep millions of men scattered 
throughout the earth In uniform Idlenes^s 
while their personal affairs go to the rock, 
their opportunities for education vanish, and 
their wives and children cry for them to 
come home. 
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There is a bill to discharge all fathers and 
it needs some more signatures before It can 
be put on the floor for a vote. 1 and a lot 
of other fathers from our State and fathers 
from every State will appreciate your whole¬ 
hearted support of any bill to get the fathers 
of two and one child home. 

It Is the Congress who must run our 
country as our representatives instead of 
the country being rim by the coalition of the 
War Department and State Department. 

As a voter of Illinois I am looking forward 
to you as our representative and will appre¬ 
ciate your support of any bill which will 
bring home soon the fathers with one and 
two chUdren. We will not forget the men 
who helped to bring us home. 

Sincerely yours. 

There are several bills on the desk to 
speed up demobilization. One of the bills 
is to discharge all soldiers who have seen 
18 months* service; one is to discharge 
all soldiers with children; one is to de¬ 
clare the war over. I hope the Members 
will sign the^e petitions because it is ap¬ 
parent we shall not be able to act upon 
them on the floor of the House unless 
they are taken away from their respec¬ 
tive committees by such action. 

The Congress must act if it can be¬ 
cause those who are directing 'demobili¬ 
zation, including the administration and 
the military leaders, are not getting the 
Job done. 


United Nations Permanent Headquarters 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. H. HEDRICK 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Charleston Gazette, 
€fharleston, W. Va., under date of Jan¬ 
uary 27. 1946, entitled “Why Not White 
Sulphur?”: 

WHY NOT WHITE SULPHUR? 

We are Informed that there is a possibility 
of the United Nations permanent headquar¬ 
ters being located at White Sulphur Springs. 
Aside from our pride in the State and the 
section, we can think of no other place more 
suitable. 

It is encouraging to learn that Representa¬ 
tive E. H. Hedrick, of this district, has been 
active in bringing the matter before the 
United Nations committee now in th*s coun¬ 
try Inspecting sites, and in efforts to enlist 
tho support of President Truman, Edward R. 
Stettlnius. Jr., the United States representa¬ 
tive to the United Nations Organization, and 
other high officials in this country. 

Apparently considerable preliminary work 
has been done toward furthering tho possi¬ 
bilities of locating the capital of the world at 
White Sulphur. There must be more. The 
West Virginia Chamber of Commerce cer¬ 
tainly ought to help in ever' way possible. 

We think If the committee can be per¬ 
suaded to visit and inspect the White Sul¬ 
phur locRtlon, it would be impressed. The 
magnificent hotel, the Greenbrier, is now oc¬ 
cupied as an Army hospital, but we are in¬ 
formed that the Army wants to vacate it as 
soon as possible. The hotel was formerly 
owned and operated by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, but we have heard tho com¬ 
pany is lukewarm about reopening it as a 
pleasure resort. 


Everything that would be immediately re¬ 
quired is at White Sulphur, It has an ex¬ 
cellent airport, and the railway station is 
within 109 yards of the hotel. It is on a 
first-class national highway. Available is a 
tract of approximately 6,000 acres. There are 
line facilities for golf, swimming, hunting, 
fishing, and other recreation. And the set¬ 
ting is one of the most beautiful In all 
America. 

It has been suggested that the capital of 
the world be located away from congested 
centers and the coastal areas, and it is not 
considered desirable to have it too close to 
Washington. But White Sulphur is not too 
far away, being 600 miles from New York City 
by highway and rail and 150 miles from Wash¬ 
ington by air. The location Is easily ac¬ 
cessible but admirobly secluded. 

The town of White Sulphur adjoins the 
hotel and offers all the amusements and con¬ 
veniences that would at first be required. 
We are Informed that It la the intention of 
the planners to build a permanent city to 
accommodate 30.000 people and this would 
include several large and ornate business 
buildings and a great auditorium. It is to 
have the finest airport in the world and the 
most powerful radio station The new city 
would be laid out by highly skilled and ex¬ 
perienced engineers and architects Top rep¬ 
resentatives of all the nations of the world 
would be coming and going all the time and 
there would be a permanent staff of several 
thousand. 

We respectfully suggest that all of our Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives put their Influence 
and best thought behind Representative 
Hedrick in his efforts to get the capital of 
the World located in West Virginia and that 
all our leading business men do the same. 


Democracy and the Balkans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, George 
Pirlnsky, executive secretary of the 
American Slav Congress, has written an 
article expressing the views generally en- 
tertalned by the American Slav Congress 
urging nonintervention by the United 
States in that area. A peculiar situation 
obtains in these sections of Europe. The 
article expresses views contrary to those 
expressed by many editorial writers and 
is well worth reading by my colleagues. 
Here is the article: 

Let the Balkan Peoples Work Out Their 
Own Type of Dorocract 
(By George Pirlnsky, executive secretary, 
American Slav Congress) 

Now that the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria have spoken, our State Department 
should cease any further interference In the 
Internal affairs of these two Balkan coun¬ 
tries for the purpose of bolstering reaction¬ 
ary forces. In the elections on November 11 
and 18, the electorates of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria repudiated the opposition which 
we had taken under our sponsorship. In 
Yugoslavia out of more than 8.000,000 voters 
only 700,000 voted for the opposition. In 
Bulgaria, despite the last minute interven¬ 
tion of our State Department and the frantio 
appeals of the opposition to the voters to 
boycott the elections, more than 85 percent 
of the voters cast ballots. 

In both countries, women voted for the 
first time. AU persons of 18 and over had 


the right to vote. Only Fascist traitors and 
open Nazi collaborationists at the time of 
the German occupation were deprived of 
the right to vote. The National Front list 
In Yugoslavia and the Fatherland Front can¬ 
didates in Bulgaria included the representa¬ 
tives of all major political parties, which 
represent the overwhelming majority of the 
people. 

American correspondents In Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria reported that the elections 
were conducted most democratically end 
that the people went to the voting booths in 
a festive mood. There were no disorders, no 
clashes—to the great disappointment of some 
of our diplomats and newspaper editors. In 
fact, our poll-tax States in the South could 
learn much from the democratic way in 
which the elections in Yugoslavia and Bul¬ 
garia were conducted. 

Before the elections our State Department 
was reported to have been much concerned 
about the extent of democracy which actually 
would prove possible during the elections in 
these two Balkan countries. Neal Stanford 
of the Christian Science Monitor wrote: 
“Official Washington, vie whig the current 
ferment in the Balkans, is concerned about 
the extent of democracy which actually will 
prove possible in the forthcoming elections 
there.” 

This significant dispatch raises some im¬ 
portant questions: What is the basis for offi¬ 
cial Washington’s concern about the Bal¬ 
kans? What is our policy there and how 
does it affect the future peace and security 
not only of the Balkan peoples but of tho 
American people as well? 

NEW ba;.kan regimes anti-fascist 

To answer the first question, it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind that the great war of 
liberation which tlio United Nations waged 
against the Axis aggressors brought basic 
changes in the nature of the Balkan regime. 
Greece being the only exception. 

Before this war, all Balkan countries went 
through a terrible period of Fascist rule. 
The Munich diplomacy of Chamberlain and 
Daladier had given Hitler and Mussolini a 
free hand there. The regimes of all the 
Balkan kings, Boris in Bulgaria, Alexander 
In Yugoslavia, Carol in Rumania, George and 
General Metaxas in Greece differed little 
from those of Hitler and Mussolini In Ger¬ 
many and Italy. Constitutions were sus¬ 
pended, workers’ and peasants’ parties out¬ 
lawed, thousands of the best sons of the 
Balkan peoples killed, tens of thousands 
thrown in jails and concentration camps. 
In Bulgaria alone 30.000 were killed during 
and after the 1923 June and September up¬ 
risings of the peasants and workers. 

At that time no real concern was dis¬ 
played In official Washington over the tragic 
Balkan developments that paved the way 
for the Nazi invasion. The concern seems 
to cofiie now when the antl-Fascists have 
taken over the destiny of their lands. 

Concern over the events In Greece, where 
some of the worst reactionaries are In power 
(thanks to British tanks and bayonets), 
would be understandable. But official 
Washington is worried not over Greece but 
over Bulgaria. Yugoslavia, and other coun¬ 
tries where the people broke completely with 
their hateful past and are building their 
life on a new antl-Fascist basis. 

In each of the two countries there exists 
at present a coalition government which in¬ 
cludes all democratic elements who have par¬ 
ticipated in, or were sympathetic to, the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle against the Axis. 
These unity governments, such as the Fath¬ 
erland Front Government in Bulgaria, In¬ 
clude the peasants party, Communists. So¬ 
cial Democrats and other liberal parties and 
Individuals. Their representation in the 
governments depends on the strength of the 
respective parties and on the extent of tbeli 
participation in the anti-Axis war. 
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Many of our newapapers complain that the 
oppoaltlon IB not getting an adequate chance 
to present its program. The opposition in 
most instances consists of Individuals who 
have In one way or another compromised 
themselves by open or secret collaboration 
with the Masds and their puppets. Its main 
eiforts are directed toward splitting the 
unity of the coalition governments and thus 
throwing the country into chaos. Naturally, 
in these countries where conditions are still 
very unsettled and where every ounce of 
national strength and unity is needed to 
overcome the supreme task of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, such opposition Is not 
welcomed by the people. They cannot af¬ 
ford It. They cannot permit petty disrup¬ 
ters and compromised elements to start un¬ 
dermining their national unity and program 
for reconstruction 

One other factor must be mentioned. In 
both countries the coalition governments are 
striving to raise the standard of living 
(which in most cases means simply avoid¬ 
ing mass ntarvation and famine) for the 
masses of people. They are taking over some 
industries formerly owned by those who 
worked in the service of Hitler and Mus¬ 
solini. Naturally some people’s toes are be¬ 
ing stepped on, and they are Joining this 
opposition in protest against the govern¬ 
ments whose chief concern is the common 
man. 

With this picture of people's governments, 
with a people’s program, what then is the 
reason for ofliclal American concern? 'The 
answer must be sought not in the Balkan 
ferment, but in the American foreign policy. 

UNITED STATES rOEETON POLICY DISTURBING TO 
BALKAN PEOPLES 

Perhaps American attitude toward the Bal¬ 
kan antl-Pasclst peglmca and their future will 
become clear when we observe the following: 

That Amerir.a still recognizes, and denis 
A^ith. Franco's Fascist government in Spain 
which was imposed by two foreign powers, 
Germany and Italy. 

That America sponsored Fascist Argentina’s 
seating at the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco which was contrary to the en¬ 
tire spirit of its commitments to destroy 
fascism wherever It arises. 

That in Indonesia, where the people are 
nghtlng for freedom and democracy against 
imperialist Dutch and British rule, use of 
American lend-lease supplies is sanctioned 
by Secretary of State Byrnes providing the 
labels are removed before the tanks and 
guns shoot down Indonesian patriots. 

That In China, United States Marines were 
landed ostensibly to assist In the disarming 
of Japanese troops but in reality they are 
intervening to bolster Chlang Kai-shek’s dic¬ 
tatorship all over China. 

That In Greece, the British-backed gov¬ 
ernment ifi terrorizing its people without any 
’’official” Washington action to restore de¬ 
mocracy there. 

That In the American zone In Germany 
big Nazi war moguls still occupy key posts 
in Industry and business because they are 
’’efficient”, “intelligent” and have the “proper 
contacts” with some of our big businessmen. 

That Congress in Washington is playing 
international politics with relief for the peo¬ 
ples of the liberated countries, turning 
UNRRA Into a club over the heads of starv¬ 
ing people. 

That economic aid to the eastern European 
countries Is being held up because those 
governments are not “democratic” enough. 

And lastly that the atomic bomb is being 
used by our Government as a political weapon 
of coercion of allied nations. 

From the above, the only conclusion that 
can be reached is that official American prot¬ 
estations about democracy must sound very 
hollow to the Balkan peoples, that our policy 
ser 08 to be rather one of bolstering every 
reactionary group and reconstituting regimes 


which rode roughshod over the peoples before 
the war. 

The Balkan peoples are not too impressed 
with the Churchill-Bevin type of democracy 
In Greece, or our Mr. Byrnes’ type of de¬ 
mocracy in South Carolina where the vast 
majority of citizens cannot vote because of 
the poll tax. No. they want something bet¬ 
ter. They do not want to give their Gerald 
L. K. Smiths, their Bilbos, and Hearsts the 
freedon to destroy their hard-won gains. 

Unless our policy makers understand this 
new upsurge of freedom in the Balkans we 
will commit the same blunders as before the 
war. Our refusal to recognize the genuinely 
anti-Fascist people’s governments there will 
make the job of rebuilding there much hard¬ 
er. but they will go on despite all difficulties 
because they know that once lost, freedom is 
hard to regain. 

In a recent interview with a group of Brit¬ 
ish M. P’s, Marshal Tito declared: “We have 
created that kind of democracy which cor¬ 
responds best both to the nature and way of 
thinking of our people and to the economic 
conditions of our country.” 

After a visit to Belgrade, Dennis Almond, 
writing for Reynolds News, stated: “London's 
academic discussions of real democracy ring 
strange here. It amounts to an absurdity 
while talking of reality.” 

In conclusion, we might ask whether the 
United States policy makers have learned 
anything out of this war. Have they aban¬ 
doned the policy of United Nations coopera¬ 
tion for the eradication of fascism, or are they 
trying to save it? Mr. Walter Llppmann, 
noted columnist, gave the anRwer in the No¬ 
vember 1 issue of the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une. Said Bdr Lippmann; 

“Let no one deceive hlmselt; we are drift¬ 
ing. We are drifting toward a catastrophe 
Woe be to those who, when they have the 
responsibility to steer the ship, do not make 
for a safe harbor but drift with the wind and 
the tide.” 


United States Employment Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, January 30 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, be¬ 
cause of the Importance of the contro¬ 
versy over the USES, I believe the very 
interesting and enlightening discussion 
that took place regarding it on the 
American Forum of the Air program 
Tuesday evening, January 8, should be 
read by all who are concerned with the 
problem. Very succinctly the main 
points are dealt with by four individuals 
eminently qualified to discuss them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
Included In the Appendix of the Record. 

I have obtained an estimate of the cost 
of printing the manuscript in the Rec¬ 
ord. The cost will be $225.40. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows; 

Announcer. What should Congress do 
about the President's veto? Is unemploy¬ 
ment a national or a State problem^ Who 
can do the job best? Should the United 
States Employment Service be turned over 
to the States immediately? 


Once again the vital issue of the week 
heard on your American P’orum of the Air. 
(Applause.] 

Good evening, ladles and gentlemen. 
Prom the Shoreham Hotel in your Nation’s 
Capital, Mutual proudly presents America’s 
pioneer public-service radio program, the 
American Forum of the Air, fovnded 17 years 
ago by Theodore Granlk, attorney and mod¬ 
erator. The forum presents, every Tuesday 
night at this time, the vital issue ot. the 
week, both sides of that issue, and the men 
who affect the decisions. 

In Idr. Oranik’8 absence we are honored to 
present a:i guest moderator the distin¬ 
guished Chairman of the Social Security 
Board. He has appeared on these programs 
i^ the past as a participant. We now pre¬ 
sent the Honorable Arthur J. Altmeyer. Mr. 
Altmeyer. 

Chairman Altmeyer, Thank yov. One of 
the first I'.cms of business facing a returning 
Congress is consideration of President Tru¬ 
man’s pocket veto of a bill vhlch would have 
returned the United States Employment 
Service to State operation within 100 days. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor with the 
consent of all the States, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment took over the various State employ¬ 
ment agencies, welding them into a national 
employment service to facilitate the recruit¬ 
ment of workers for war plants, wherever 
needed threughout the country. 

With the conclusion of the war. the States 
now demand the return of the offices. Labor 
and other organizations oppose the return 
to State Jurisdiction. 

The President has not opposed eventual 
return, but he is opposed to a return before 
July 1. 1947. 

These are the current facts. The argu¬ 
ments pro and cun aie many and diverse. 

State agencies now administer State unem¬ 
ployment compension laws. They argue 
that they cannot properly discharge their 
responsibility for deciding whether an in¬ 
dividual should receive unemployment bene¬ 
fits unless they have control of the employ¬ 
ment service, since 11 is only through the 
employment service that it is possible to 
determine whether or not a claimant Is re¬ 
fusing to accept suitable work. 

Those who argue for retention of Federal 
operation claim that the labor market Is no 
longer confined to a locality or State, but 
is nation il in its scope They point out that 
It will now be necessary to find Jobs for 
millions of displaced war workers and mil¬ 
lions of returning soldiers regardless of 
State lines. 

This evening we will hear all views argued. 
We have a State official, a former State offi¬ 
cial. a past national director of United States 
Employment Service, and a representative of 
organized labor as our guests. 

First, Stanley Rector, chairman, legislative 
committee, Interstate Conference of Em¬ 
ployment Security Agencies. Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Rector. Good evening. With the pass¬ 
ing of stringent manpower controls, made 
necessary by war production, the efficiency 
of the employment service is again depend¬ 
ent upon its responsiveness to the needs and 
conditions of the many localities romnrls- 
Ing this Nation. Administration by State 
government can more effectively meet the 
varying needs existing between localities. 
It Is more representative and more accessible 
to the people and it is demonstrably more 
economical. 

Administrators versed in employment se¬ 
curity programs, however they may differ 
as to whether or not such a program should 
be on a State or a Federal basis, uniformly 
agree that unutterable confusiop and In¬ 
consistencies arise through having the re¬ 
lated functions of the unemployment com¬ 
pensation and employment service under 
two distinct and separate controls. They 
are no more separable than Siamese twins. 
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assuming they arc to live and function prop¬ 
erly. 

The reconversion and demobilization proc¬ 
ess requires immediate reintegration of these 
related services and since there is little pros¬ 
pect of a Federal take-over of unemploy¬ 
ment compensation, good management dic¬ 
tates that the employment service be imme¬ 
diately returned to the States. 

Chairman Altmiteb. Thank you, Mr. Rec¬ 
tor. 

Next, John J. Corson, former Director, 
United States Employment Service, and now 
director of research, Washington Post, Mr. 
Corson. 

Mr. Corson. Mr. Altmeyer, my answer to 
the question, ‘‘Should the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service be turned over to the 
States immediately?” is “No.” 

If we are to keep the number of unem¬ 
ployed in this country even as low as 3,000.- 
000 in the years ahead, we need an aggres¬ 
sive. efficient, well-knit system of local em¬ 
ployment offices. This system of employ¬ 
ment offices must be capable of bringing 
unemployed workers and Jobs together, even 
though the workers are in Texas and the 
Jobs in Wisconsin. It must be capable of 
dndlng workers with the skills required 
when employers need them promptly. It 
mtist be able to aid all workers find Jobs, 
including those handicapped by their own 
inexperience, age. physical disabilities, or the 
color of their skin. 

Almost 80 years’ experience has demon¬ 
strated that a federally operated employment 
seHice is essential. In every employment 
crisis since World War I. this country set up 
Federal employment service. Between 1018 
and 1046 the Federal Government has been 
in the business of running an employment 
service, with the exception of 4 or 6 years. 

Hence, the question really is: Should the 
Federal Oovernident abdicate its responsibili¬ 
ties for bringing workers and Jobs together, 
in the light of three decades’ experience and 
In the face of present reconversion needs? 
The obvious answer is “Nol” If political 
exigencies force Congress to the opposite con¬ 
clusion, then at least the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service should not be turned over 
to the States until definite and precise stand¬ 
ards as to how these States shall operate 48 
separate systems are written into the legisla¬ 
tion governing the future operation of the 
USES. This much is the essential mini¬ 
mum if we are to maintain an employment 
service to aid workers in finding Jobs. 

Chairman Altmeyer. Thank you, Mr. Cor¬ 
son. 

Next, Claude A. Williams, past president. 
Interstate Conference of Employment Secu¬ 
rity Agencies. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Altmeyer. 
Good evening, ladies, and gentlemen. 

I advocate the immediate return of the 
emplo 3 rmont service to the States 

The number of people employed or unem¬ 
ployed is probably due to national condi¬ 
tions, but the actual placement of unem¬ 
ployed persons in Jobs is a local function and 
the means of doing that Job must conform 
to local conditions. These vary, not only be¬ 
tween States, but between localities within a 
State. It is Impossible to cut the cloth on a 
national pattern to fit all situations. 

Continued Federal operation of the em¬ 
ployment service will continue the attempt 
to provide minimum wages far in excess of 
those now provided by Federal law. force 
upon employers so-called fair employment 
practice regulations which Congress has re¬ 
fused to enact and the use of unemployment 
compensation funds to finance strikes. 

Only through the Integration of unem- 
plojrment compensation and the employ¬ 
ment servtee in a State system can the con¬ 
fusion resulting from duplication and red 
tape be eliminated and displaced war work¬ 
ers. the veterans, and the public obtain the 
service to which they are entitled. 


Chairman Altmeyer. Thank ycu, Mr. Wil¬ 
liams. 

And now, Ted F. Silvey, chairman of the 
CIO Reconversion Committee. Mr. Silvey. 

Mr. SxLVEY. The CIO reply to the question 
is an emphatic “No”: neither immediately 
nor at any future time. The public em- 
plojrment service exists to give help in our 
complicated national labor market situation 
to employer,,veteran, young people seeking 
their first Jobs, handicapped person, minori¬ 
ties who suffer discrimination, and every¬ 
body who seeks a Job which matches their 
skill, experience, ambition, and economic 
need. 

It is as ridiculous to talk about operating 
the employment service on a State level as 
it would be to talk about breaking up the 
United States post office into 48 separate 
administrations, each independent of and 
unrelated to the other. 

Should a qualified worker in Bridgeport, 
Ohio, be deprived of Job referral a short 
streetcar ride away in Wheeling, W. Va., or 
Philadelphia people looking for work not be 
referred to a shipyard across the river in 
Camden, N. J., Just because two neighboring 
States had entirely different political or ad¬ 
ministrative organizations? 

What then is the reason for a break-up of 
a national, unified system? What is the 
motive here? 

Those who are screaming for return of the 
federally operated, national public employ¬ 
ment service to State operation have at least 
two basic motives and both of them are evil. 
One. they want to make the employment 
service an adjunct to the State unemploy¬ 
ment compensation administrations so they 
may prostitute the original purposes of un¬ 
employment compensation benefit payment 
for workers into tax reductions for big busi¬ 
ness; and two, they want to get the 23,000 
employees on State pay rolls so they may 
filch some of their personal earnings for 
State political campaign purposes and use 
the time of these persons, 1:3th public and 
personal, for beating the political bushes for 
votes for State governors snd senators, 
especially Tory Republicans and reactionary 
southern Democrats. 

Chairman Altmeyer. Thank you. Mr. Sil¬ 
vey. 

There we have the issues and the sides are 
clearly drawn. 

Mr. Rector, to start our discussion, why do 
you think the United States Employment 
Service should be returned to the States at 
this time? 

Mr. Rector. First. Mr. Moderator, in view 
of the last statement, I would like to rise to 
a point of personal privilege. I find that the 
sweeping indictment is made that the ad¬ 
vocacy of the return of the employment serv¬ 
ice to the States is representative of the 
forces of evil. In that category you will find 
48 governors of States, without exception; 
and if my memory serves me correctly, many 
of them were actively supported by the CIO- 
PAC organizations. 

I can assume that these governors and 
State officials are representative of the at¬ 
titude of the public interest and our and 
their feeling is this: That the interests of 
the displaced workers can best be served in 
the finding of suitable employment, and that 
our returned servicemen can be reintegrated 
into society best by the responsive, respon¬ 
sible back-home governments, which are cer¬ 
tainly as interested in their welfare as re¬ 
moved bureaucracy in Washington. 

Mr. Corson. That draws the issue. It 
seems to me that Mr. Rector’s argument as to 
a responsible back-home government is an 
illustration of the weakness of the State 
argument. Today workers are looking for 
Jobs wherever those Jobs may be, not neces¬ 
sarily at home. 

1 am told, for example, that the Selective 
Service records demonstrate that only 9 
out of every 10 workers, or 2 out of every 10 


veterans coming out of the Army, are inter¬ 
ested in going back to the same community 
from which they were drafted, and not 
more than 6 are going back to the home 
State. 

Today workers are looking for Jobe from 
one end of the country to the other. They 
have been for a long time, and to place them 
in Jobs a national employment service which 
can bring them to Jobs wherever they may be 
is essential. 

Mr. WmLXAMS. Mr. Silvey, 1 would like to 
know if you subscribe to this statement: 
“Even today, ir wartime, when emphasis on 
centralized Federal control is so strong, v. 
have found that a man or commission, sit¬ 
ting in Washington behind a table loaded 
with figures, cannot analyze the manpower 
problems in any State as well as the State 
agencies, which are so thoroughly steeped in 
the particular problems and particular con¬ 
ditions in each State.” 

Mr. Rector. If I may. I would like to re¬ 
turn to what Mr. Corson has indicated. 

Mr. Williams. 1 would like to get my ques¬ 
tion answered. Apparently Mr. Silvey was 
not listening. 

Mr. Corson It can easily be answered. 
The United States Employment Service, dur¬ 
ing the period of the war, has demonstrated 
full well that you can administer a national 
program, and administer it effectively, in 
each local community 

During the war a whole series of local em¬ 
ployment service programs were developed. 
There was the Buffalo plan; there was an 
employment council in Dallas; there was the 
Louisville plan; there were a host of others. 
It demonstrated how effectively a national 
program can be integrated on a local basis. 

Mr. Williams. Mr Corson, those local 
plans were established because they at¬ 
tempted to cut the cloth on a national pat¬ 
tern and it didn’t work, so they had to go 
down to the local proposition to develop a 
thing that would work. 

Mr. Corson. And established because they 
were supported and stimulated by the na¬ 
tional War Manpower Commission. 

Mr. WiLUAMB. No; because they were sup¬ 
ported and stimulated by the local people 
who knew tlie problems. 

Mr. Silvey. I don’t agree with your quota¬ 
tion. I think you probably found it in some 
obscure place and you ore trying to trip me 
with it. 

Mr. Williams. It happens to be Senator 
Truman’s statement before the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agen¬ 
cies on October 21, 1942. 

Mr. Silvey. I had a notion you were going 
to tell me it was a CIO member in Utah. 

Mr. Williams. May I carry it Just a little 
further? Since you think it is such a funny 
statement, perhaps you and your organiza¬ 
tion are responsible for changing the Presi¬ 
dent’s mind and causing him to veto this 
bill. 

Mr. Silvey. Ail right, Mr. Williams. I don’t 
know whether it is Scripture or not, but some 
place it says that a wise man changes his 
mind and a fool never does. I think Mr. 
Truman is showing considerable wisdom on 
a number of questions, especially on this one. 

Mr. Williams. That is why I think CIO 
should keep open-minded on the return to 
the States. There is still a chance for them 
to change their minds. 

Mr. Silvey. We haven't had the evidence 
like Mr. Truman has had it presented to him, 
you see. 

I will contend that the maximum labor- 
management and community participation 
was in the Federal employment service dur¬ 
ing the war. In contrast to almost no such 
participation under State operation before 
the w.'*r. I think this rather indicates that 
State operation again would fall back into 
the Isolated, incompetent condition that 
made it Impossible for the country to risk 
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State o^i’atioD during hostilities. We had 
to federallae In order to get on with the war. 

Mr. Rector. Those are adjectives. Mr. Sll- 
vey, not proof. 

Mr. SxLVEY. We didn’t have 48 separate 
armlM to fight Germany. 

Mr. Rector. ’This Is Mr. Rector, Mr. Modera¬ 
tor; 1 have been very anxious to get to the 
Item at Issue which he so well sot out. I 
am very familiar with the argument that un¬ 
employment is a national ’^roh?em. therefore. 
QED. It can best be handled by the Federal 
Government. As If any phenomenon that 
occurs throughout the Netlon. merely because 
we find it in the various States, therefore, 
QED, It can best be handled by the Federal 
Government. It that be true, then educa¬ 
tion, divorce, all laws governing society- 

Mr. SiLVEY (Interposing). Including traffic? 

Mr. RsCToa. All laws governing society 
should be under the Federal Government per 
se. Merely that It Is a iratlonal phenomenon. 
It does not necessarily follow that the treat¬ 
ment of that problem can best be taken care 
of by the National Governmunt. After all, 
the placement of individuals is essentially a 
local problem, 

Mr. OoasoN Let us stick tr the placement 
of unemployed workers and forget about 
divorce and public education for the moment. 
Probably you know more about them than 
I do. With respect to th^ placement of un¬ 
employed workers. In the first place, there 
are Industries in this country, as you well 
know, such as transportation, construction, 
agriculture, which rely on a mobile labor 
force for their workers. Every year workers 
move from one place to another place to find 
jobs In those Industries. In addition, we have 
In this country about 47 labor market areas 
that lap over one or more States. Mr Silvey 
has pointed out already. Why la it a worker 
on one side of a river should be denied a 
job on the other side of the river, just be¬ 
cause it happens to be in another State? 

Mr. Rector. T wonder If you are at all fa¬ 
miliar with the facts. I have gathered con¬ 
siderable data, which we are going to present 
before congressional committees, to the effect 
that there has been greater compartmenta- 
tlon under the present Federal set-up than 
under the State. 

Mr. Corson. Those are just adjectives: be 
specific. 

Mr. Rector. All right. In your experience 
UB an administrator, I am sure you know that 
there has been an interstate clearance system 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act under whicli 
the States operated, and you further know 
that essentially has not been changed under 
the present operations. 

Mr. Corson. The latter part I disagree with. 

Mr. Silvey. Mi*. Altmeyer. after using that 
phrase “T 017 Republicans.” I wonder if It 
would be all right to make a quotation from 
Herber Hoover on March 7. 1981, May I do 
that? 

Chairman Altmeyer. There Is no law 
against that. 

Mr. Silvey. Mr Hoover, then President, had 
a bill presented to him by the Congress for 
signatiu’e which he vetoed, and It had to do 
with the establishment of employment serv¬ 
ices in the States, financed in part by the 
States and in part by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In bis veto he said in part: ”I have 
repeatedly urged a proper extension of public 
employment agencies, but thh bill unfortu¬ 
nately abollBhes the whole of the present 
well-developed Federal Employment Service 
and proposes, alter certain requirements are 
complied with, to set up an entirely new plan 
by subsidies to tlio States from the FedeiHi 
Treasury. * • * Tliis bill proposes, as I 

have said, to destroy the Federal Employ¬ 
ment Service In the Department of Labor, 
which has.developed out of the many years 
of experience, and to sulrstitute for it 48 
pi*actically independent agencies, each under 
State control.” That is the end of Mr, 
Hoover’s quotation. 


I am amassed that a situation that was too 
reactionary for Herbert Hoover in March 1931 
is being espoused here today, 14 or 15 years 
later. 

Mr. Williams. One thing I agree with Mr. 
Hoover, that he shouldn’t attempt to sub¬ 
sidize the State into surrendering any of Its 
local prerogatives and authorities. 

Tou talk about a federally financed em¬ 
ployment service that is operated by the 
States. That employment service la not 
financed by the Federal Government: it is 
financed through a special tax upon employ¬ 
ers, levied for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. SiLVFY. Which employers charge to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Williams. I don’t care who they charge 
It to. but they don’t levy the tax on every¬ 
body. The tax Is levied on employers for 
the specific purpose of paying the expenses 
of the employment security program. As an 
employer, I think we ought to have something 
to say about this matter. We foot the bill. 
We are the ones w’ho pay for it and cer¬ 
tainly we ought to have something to ssy 
about the kind and character of employment 
service that we operate A survey of all the 
employers in the United States showed that 
96 percent of them favor the Immediate re¬ 
turn of the Employment Service. In fact, 
they think it should have been returned to 
the States more than 6 months ago. 

Mr. Silvey May I come bark to the ques¬ 
tion “why”? Here 1 come In with the charge 
I made In my opening statement, the pcK)- 
ple who want the return to the States went it 
to prevent the payment of unemploy¬ 
ment compensation benefits to unemployed 
workers. 

Mr. Williams. No. We want to prevent the 
payment of unemployed compensstlon bene¬ 
fits to workers that ore not entitled to them. 

Mr. Silvey. Now. Mr. Williams, you stand 
up before Senate committees and make com¬ 
ments and they tu-e written down. Anti cm 
September 6. 1946—which isn’t so very long 
ago—you recommended that there be a sur- 
pension of “unemployment compensation for 
the next 6 months and not pay any benefits 
to anybody.” 

Mr Williams. I still advocate that. 

Mr. Silvey. O. K., then you are against un¬ 
employment compensation. 

Mr. Williams. Oh. no I said if you sus¬ 
pended the payment of vinemployment com¬ 
pensation for the next 6 months that you 
would bring about more expeditiously than 
any other method the rehabilitation and re¬ 
conversion and placement of discharged w.ir 
w’orkers. 

Mr. Silvey. ITou can explain, but here's 
another one from a Senate hearing on Juno 
1, 1044. ‘Tt sounds teriiblp,” you said, “to 
say that 24 percent of all checks lor unem- 
plojTiient compensation were less than $10, 
and in seven States from 10 to 50 percent 
were lor $5. * * * I think It unfair.” 

you continued, “to make a fiat statement and 
leave the Impression that $7 a week is an 
inadequate sum of money to pay in unem¬ 
ployment compensation benefits, particularly 
80 ” (and here is the point I want to em¬ 
phasize, seeing that you are from Texas) 
•‘when there arc thousands of gainfully em¬ 
ployed people throughout the South who do 
not earn more than $7.50 or $10 a week when 
they arc working.” 

I don’t think you can ring many cash 
registers in Texas with eight or ten dollars 
a week wages for working people. 

Mr. Williams. Are we arguing about unem¬ 
ployment compensation or about Employ¬ 
ment Service? 

Mr. Corson. I find mvself in agreement 
with Mr. WllliamB. AIi*. Williams has said, 
“Ai’e we ai'guiug about unemployment com- 
penMation or about the Employment Service?*' 

Mr. Silvey. 1 am saying these people want 
the Employment Service back in Stale con¬ 
trol 60 they can stop benefit payments un¬ 
der the State unemployment compensation 
laws. 


Mr. Corson. With that point of view 1 
agree. That unfortunately Is what handi¬ 
caps the unemployment service In doing a 
job to help unemployed workers. That is 
the case of the tail wagging the dog. literally. 

Mr. Rector. Do I have to talk louder? 

Chairman Altmeyer. Mr. Rector, you have 
the floor. 

Mr. Rector. I have a rather single-track 
mind and I would like to keep on the point 
because It is essentially—and It 1 b a hard- 
rldden horse that has been ridden to death— 
that this Item Is a national problem and 
there are vast numbers of workers circulat¬ 
ing throughout this country and that we 
have to have a national system per se. 

I would like to give you. John, some inter¬ 
esting data. The State of Maryland has paid 
on the average 26,000 checks per week since 
about 10 days following VJ-day to unem¬ 
ployed people in the State. There has not 
been a single month—the high month was 
November—in which the clearance system, 
worked out by the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service, has moved 60 people across 
State lines, out of that 36.000, into jobs in 
other States, pursuant to the clearance pro¬ 
cedures. It has gone down as far as 16; 
the next high figure being 40. 

In the State of Wisconsin we have paid out 
an average of twenty to twenty-five thou¬ 
sand checks; twenty-five thousand being 
high. The high month In the State of Wis¬ 
consin for clearance to surrounding States 
has been forty. 

With relerence to the complete elimina¬ 
tion of State lines, it is not State lines that 
cause the barriers. It is the departmental 
administration. What has actually hap¬ 
pened, Mr Corson, is this, and we can’t put 
them out here on the air, but you will find 
them in the Congressional Record in proper 
time. We have conclusive evidence that the 
area departmentalization—as you know, the 
States have been broken Into areas, area di¬ 
rectors—what has happened in some States 
Is tlie breaking up of that State into five 
more States, 11 you so want to call it. as far 
as the Employment Service, by the Inability to 
work out effective ciearnnnes between areas. 
You would be surprised had you actual front¬ 
line experience; you would be surprised at 
the confusion, the complete confusion of the 
directives coming out of Washington with 
reference to the handling of those “tanck 
home” problems. 

If I may check my facts with you, with 
reference to your statement that always In 
time of stress the Federal Government has to 
come to the fore The first employment 
service set up on a national scale was the 
old Reemplojrment Service, the United States 
Reemployment Service, following out of the 
World War. That was the first one in the 
country. We had no Slate system, only seven 
separate State systems. 

Mr. Corson. Haven’t you really posed your 
two questions'? Let me try to aniiwer them. 

Mr, Rector, All right. 

Mr. Corson. You said. In the flnst place, 
that there is a need for the interchange of 
workers between these nrens. even though 
yon won’t admit there is a need for the inter¬ 
change of workers and the LVtiilaoillly of 
jobs for workers between States. I agree v/ith 
you as far as you go. and 1 go you one step 
further. II doesn’t seem to me to make fenae 
that you W'ould break a State un into ureas, 
nor does it make sense that just because a 
worker lives m Kansas City. Mo., he Is not 
entitled to a job In Kansas Cttv, Kans. 

Youi second point Is that Federal admin¬ 
istration Is less efficient than State admin¬ 
istration. On the basis of ray experience I 
cannot see how you come to that conclusion. 
1 had the unfortunate experience of being 
the Director of United States Employment 
Service when we took over the 48 State em¬ 
ployment services. There were some very 
efficient State employment services. Wiscon¬ 
sin was one. Even Claude’s State of Texas 
was one. So was Connecticut and Indiana 
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and a number of others. But there were 
some of the most atrociously inefflciont State 
administrations you can imagine. 

Mr. Rector. Has the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission’s administration in the past 3 or 4 
years-^did you find that et&clent? 

Mr. Corson. The War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion couldn't rival at least a dozen of the 
State administrations which we had to re¬ 
work and rebuild as quickly as we could. 

Mr. SiLVET. On the point of service to the 
veterans, I am interested in seeing what Tom 
Stokes said in his column yesterday about 
job problems. Commenting on President 
Truman's veto of the bill, he said that these 
problems ”relate to the hectic situation now 
existing all over the country, as incoming 
ships unload war veterans on top of the big 
task of finding jobs for civilian war workers, 
which still is a problem, too. President Tru¬ 
man is much concerned." he adds, "that war 
veterans shall have the most efficient service 
In trying to get back into normal civilian 
pursuits. That can be done, ns the other 
job can be done, only by handling on a na¬ 
tional basis and without disrupting the 
USES organization with its expert, trained 
personnel that is supervising State agencies.** 

Mr. Williams. What more efficiency can he 
have than a system located at the grass roots, 
where the people know and understand the 
problems pertaining to local employment. Job 
opportunities, the kind and character of 
working conditions, and hours, better than 
any swivel-chair bureaucrat in Washington 
could 6ver dream about? 

Mr. SiLVEY. Take one of the ghost towns 
where there was one war industry and 700 
veterans coming back, and there aren't 7 jobs 
In the whole town Do you think they can 
place them there? Of course, they can't. 

Mr. Corson. What is the congenital differ¬ 
ence between a swivel-chair bureaucrat in 
Washington and a swivel-chair bureaucrat 
in /.ustin? Is there any basic difference? 

Mr. Williams. One is that we are close 
enough to the people so we can put the finger 
on them and make them squirm. 

Mr. Silvey. You have the right answer to 
that question, Mr. V/llllams. You can put 
your finger on the employees and sure make 
them squirm, and make them come across 
with a percentage of their salaries for your 
political campaign funds. 

Mr. Williams. You know that is not true. 

Mr Silvey. I have watched it work. 

Mr. Williams. The main reason you want 
it turned over to the Federal Government is 
so you can get an increase in your dues, be¬ 
cause their pay is going to be increased on the 
Federal pay roll. 

I want you to got this straight. I want 
you to know that both State and Federal 
employees in this program operate under 
both little and big "Hatch Acts" which pre¬ 
vent any political activity and solicitation 
of any contributions, and the only place that 
I know of that it was ever attempted, both 
the administrators of the Employment Serv¬ 
ice and the Unemployment Compensation 
were removed from offlc» for it. That hap¬ 
pened in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Rector. Mr. Moderator, this is Mr. Rec¬ 
tor. I would like to ask Mr. Silvey this. I 
can see where he would be quite concerned 
with the immediate self-interest of the rank 
and file of his unions, but he now proposes 
to speak for the veterans. 1 am wondering 
If a better spokesman of the veterans* In- 
tsrrst would not be the veterans* organiza¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Silvey. Well, we have 1,500,000 of our 
own members who are veterans and, of 
course, in the other large labor movements 
there is another 1,500,000, so we aren't en¬ 
tirely unrelated to that problem. 

Mr. Rector. No; 1 suppose you have some 
veterans. I am wondering if you know the 
position taken by the American Legion, cer¬ 
tainly as powerful a group as there is in 
the field of veterans* organizations, at their 


Chicago convention last September, in which 
they broke openly with the USES as being 
discriminatory and imsympathetic to the 
problems of the veterans. 

Mr. Corson. Mr. Rector, hasn’t the Vet¬ 
erans* Employment Service been a national 
employment service for something like 15 
years and do you think for a moment that 
the American Legion, or any other veteran 
organization, would agree to the breaking 
up of this National Veterans* Employment 
Service? 

Mr. Williams. They want to get it out of 
the USES and put It Into the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration, so the USES wouldn't have any¬ 
thing to do about it. 

Mr. Corson. Irrespective of where they put 
It, they insist on a national employment 
system. 

Mr. Williams. Operated through State 
systems. 

Mr. Silvey. I make no point of speaking 
for the American Legion because I am not 
authorized to do so, and I don't know that 
you are, either. 

Mr. Rector. 1 can quote the resolution and 
I can demonstrate the resolution to you. I 
would like to answer you, Mr. Corson, if 1 
may. You are saying that they would not 
stand for a minute having it disintegrated 
into State systems, but I suppose you are 
conversant with the facts that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American Legion, 
in their sponsorship of the GI bill of rights, 
In title IV. provided for just that; namely, 
an administrative policy be laid down by the 
Veterans’ Administrator to be executed and 
carried out by State agencies through the 
States, by State officers and State employees. 
You are conversant with that fact? 

Ifr . Corson. Ly State employment officers, 
by State veterans' service officers appointed 
through the Nfttlo.ial Veterans’ Service, 

Mr. Rector. That ir not. correct. Look up 
section 602 on that. 

Mr. Williams. Is not this great job that 
you talk about the Employment Service doing 
the result of about half the placements being 
made by your business agents in all these 
unions all over the country, where they go 
out and make the placement and send the 
list to the Employment Service and the Em¬ 
ployment Service comes out with a big yell, 
"Look v'hat we did! We placed all these 
people," when, r s l matter of fact, your busi¬ 
ness agents did that. 

Mr. Silvey. That is not done to my knowl¬ 
edge I' on’t know that it is true. It Is not 
true in my union and I don't know that It 
is true In any CIO union. 

Mr. Rector. That is the accepted pl'kctlce. 
That is done all throughout the country in 
the matter of placement. 

Mr. Williams. As a matter of fact, that is 
one of the reasons you don’t want to go back 
to the States, because yoti are afraid they 
won’t let your hiring halls and your busi¬ 
ness agents do the work of the Employment 
Service and they get the credit for It. 

Mr. Corson. Claude, you paint something 
here In very false colors. Of course, the Em¬ 
ployment Service aids In the placement of 
union workers, and why not? Here you run 
Into a situation, as we did In Camp Pickett, 
as we did in the early part of the war, where 
the employers and the union had agreed as 
to certain arrangements which would obtain 
In the employment of workers on that Job. 
One of the arrangements that the employer 
agreed to, not the Employment Service, was 
that all the workers on that job would be 
union workers. All right, the union busi¬ 
ness agents refer their members to the em¬ 
ployment office. Why not? 

Mr. Williams. He doesn’t refer them to 
the employment office; be refers them to the 
employer and sends the Employment Service 
a list of those he referred and then the 
Employment Service spends a lot of time 
writing up a lot of statistics showing what 
a big job they did, when they didn't do a 
thing. 


Mr. Corson. Claude, X guess you have been 
removed from the activities of the Employ¬ 
ment Service for awhile. 

Mr. Silvey. 1 guess if the business agents 
of the unions are doing the job of the Em¬ 
ployment Service, maybe under the carry¬ 
forward and carry-back provisions of the tax 
laws the union business agents ought to get 
a refund because they save the Government 
80 much money. 

Mr. Williams. They didn’t save the money. 
All the money was spent making up the sta¬ 
tistics that we did the job that the business 
agents did. 

Silvey. Let me ask Mr. Williams or Mr. 
Rector this question. If an employment 
service Is best adapted to local conditions, as 
you assert, why then have it on a State 
level; why not set it. up on a township or 
municipal basis? 

Mr. Rector. Mr. Silvey, my answer to that 
Is there can be absurdities at either extreme,. 
There can be absurdities by having a too 
small basis to be efficiently administered 
with reference to the market. After all. a 
market is beyond the Immediate township. 
When I say local, I mean relatively con¬ 
tiguous regions. 

Mr. Corson. Actually the Employment 
Service did grow up on such a local basis. 

Mr. Rector Right. 

Mr. Corson. Municipal service. And In¬ 
terestingly enough, back as far as 1907 we 
had a Federal employment service. This 
State idea has been a definitely recent idea. 

Mr. Williams Mr. Corson, what you had in 
1007 was established by the Immigration 
Service to try to expose Immigrants coming 
Into this country to job opportunities The 
thing wasn't a success. It didn’t work and it 
fizzled out. Just like the Employment Service 
did after the last war It got into such disre¬ 
pute that Congress would appropriate but 
$400,000 for its operations 

Here the States come along and build an¬ 
other employment service and we build up a 
going concern and these guys up here who 
want to get everything in Washington that 
they can, they couldn’t wait to take it over 
under the guise of an emergency. To you 
guys up here there will always be an emer¬ 
gency and there will never be a time when 
the Employment Service will be returned to 
the States, Mr, Truman’s promise to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. 

Chairman Altmeyer. Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Rector. John, whether it is a fact or 
not, it is true that in a free competitive labor 
market, not under the controls and forced 
policing that went on during the war period, 
and presumably for good reasons, that under 
a free competitive labor market, the ability 
of the Employment Service to efficiently 
function is dependent upon the Jobs that arc 
listed with It. In other words, it is dependent 
upon employer good will. I hold no brief 
for the employer’s sentiments. Whatever 
may prompt him, it is still a fact that 92 
percent on a poll conducted through the 
States—and very good sampling—were in 
favor of State management. You know. too. 
that the large employer organizations are all 
In favor of State management. One-third of 
the poll tickets coming back stated that un¬ 
der no consideration would they ever do busi¬ 
ness with the United States Employment 
Service. 

Mr. Silvey. Mr. Altmeyer, may I come in 
with a new question, just before wo finish 
up here? I would like to ask—and I don’t 
care who answers It—whai assurance would 
there be with the United States Employment 
Service under State administration that 
competent Negro personnel hired to work 
In the agency during the war would not be 
discharged merely because they ere colored 
people? 

Mr. RECTOR. May I answer that? 

Chairman Altmeyer. Go ahead. Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Williams. We don't have any in our 
State. 
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Hr. SiLwr. Wo\ildn*t you hire a competent 
Hegro in Texas at all« even though they are 
oitizens and taxpayers? 

llr. Rictor. We happen to have In our 
agency—unemployment compensation agen¬ 
cy, If I may refer to that—a number of 
Kegroes working In the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Bsvnr. Not janitors? 

Mr. Bbctox. No; they are clerks. 

Chairman Altmbtbr. Gentlemen, we will 
have to stop now for a summation of the 
arguments advanced this evening. Mr. Cor¬ 
son, will you sum up for your side? 

Mr. Corson. The arguments that we have 
presented are first and foremost that unem¬ 
ployment is a national problem: unemploy¬ 
ment is not bounded by the State political 
boundaries. 

There are a number of industries that 
range from one end of the country to the 
other seeking workers. X have enumerated 
them, transportation, construction, agricul¬ 
ture and a host of others that rely on a 
national labor force. In addition there are 
a number of centers that lap across State 
boundaries. 

There is no sense to a system of employ¬ 
ment offices that denies workers jobs on one 
side of a State line and gives workers jobs 
because they live on the other side of a 
State line. That, you may say. is an unrea¬ 
sonable piuvlBlon t'lat wouldn’t be done even 
under State administration. The truth of 
the matter is that it was done. It was done 
in Kans'is City. Kana.. and Kansas City, Mo. 
I did my beat to overcome it then, unsuc¬ 
cessfully, because of the pressure of Gover¬ 
nors, Senators, and Congressmen from both 
States. That illustrates the pressures. 

That Is one argument. That isn't the only 
argument. Unfortunately, we have devel¬ 
oped a system of unemployment Insurance in 
this country which gives employers an in¬ 
centive to deprive unemployed wo»*ker8 of 
their benefits. It is to their advantage to see 
that unemployed workers do not receive 
benefits when they are unemployed. That 
is very unfortunatr but it happens to he the 
sort of a sys^ em we have built in this country. 

If I understand the arguments of Mr. Rec¬ 
tor and Mr Williams, It is that essentially 
you should have a State employment service 
in order that the State unemployment com¬ 
pensation laws can be more effectively ad- 
mluifitered. That means essentially that 
workers who are in search of jobs will be pro¬ 
vided jobs If they are entitled to unemploy¬ 
ment-compensation benefltf. not necessarily 
that we provide jobs in ordei* to put the best 
skilled worker in the Job for which he is best 
fitted. 

Chairman Altmeyer. I arr sorry, Mr. Cor¬ 
son, but your time has expired. 

Mr. Williams, will you sum up lor your 
side? 

Mr. WiLLiAMfl. It Is apparent that the nega¬ 
tive side of this question has failed to show 
any necessity for a national system of unem¬ 
ployment compensation. They failed to show 
that there has been any improvement made 
In the Interstate clearance of workers from 
one State to the other. The evidence here 
conclusively shows that they took the State 
interstate clearance procedures and used 
them throughout the war and did not im¬ 
prove them in any material respect. 

There has been no proof offered that there 
has been any discrimination on the part of 
workers because they live across State lines. 
And secondly, the allegation that the em- 
ploytnent service operated under the States 
would be used solely for the purpose of re¬ 
fusing benefits to unemployment compen¬ 
sation claimants has not been supported by 
any evidence here. 

As ft matter of fact, the only Interest that 
the employers of this country have is In see¬ 
ing that the unemployment compensation 
program and the emplo:'ment service is 
operated to prevent the j^yment of bene¬ 
fits to those not entitled to them, and only 
In that respect ore we interested In the 


operation of the employment service and the 
unemployment compensation systems. 

The proposition has been alleged here that 
there is a lot of politics Involved In this. 
The employers of this country have a right to 
have something to say about the kind and 
character of unemployment compensation 
program and employment service that Is 
operated. The employers pay the bill: they 
are the ones that are taxed to support this 
pattern. 

It 18 conclusively shown that 05 percent 
of the employers favor the operation of the 
employment service by the States because 
there they can see to it that State policies. 
State philosophies, are carried out in line 
with what is In accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples and practices of those respective com¬ 
munities. 

Chairman Altmeyer. I am sorry, Mr. Wil¬ 
liams. our time is up. 


Atomic Bombs in International Society 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of FHday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I ask unanimous consent to have 
Inserted in the Appendix of the Record 
an article prepared by me on the subject 
of atomic bombs in international society, 
appearing In the October 1945 issue of 
the American Journal of International 
Law. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Atomic Bombs in International Society * 
(By Elbert D. Thomas, United States Senator 
from Utah, a vice president of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of International Law) 

That man could destroy his civilization 
has been known, theoretically, for many 
years; now there is actual proof that he can. 
Atomic bombs have been unleashed in in¬ 
ternational society, the results of which have 
no comparison in history. 

However, the atomic bomb is proof of 
nomething more. It is proof that man’s ideas 
can be mightier than man himself and 
mightier than the matter which surrounds 
him. The new atomic weapon Is a product 
of the minds of brilliant scientists; it is not. 
in a real sense, a military development. It 
is an idea materialiised, a frightful idea that 
only a few erudite physicists can grasp. It 
is the product of scientific laboratories and 
of remote electronic investigations. It is 
final proof that man's ideas have become su¬ 
perior to the very matter from which the 
thinking brain itself is constructed. 

Much as the atomic bomb has been praised 
by persons of all classes since the destruc¬ 
tion of Hiroshima the place of the atomic 
bomb in the history of culture does not seem 
to me—probably because 1 am so close to so 
many great and seemingly miraculous dis¬ 
coveries—to be as epic making as the inven¬ 
tion of the wheel, the discovery of the stora- 
blUty of cereal foods, or the domestication 
of animals. From a military standpoint it 
is. to my mind, just another weapon. It is 
not as deadly as biological warfare would be 
If we 8toq>ed to that, nor as destructive as 

’This article is an expansion of an un¬ 
published Interview given tn a student. 
Glenn Everett, the day after the bomb was 
loosed over Hiroshima. 


the use of rays or chemicals on a major 
scale. I say all of this despite the common¬ 
place statement that the destructive strength 
of 70 bombs such as that dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima would be equivalent to all other types 
of bombs dropped from the air over Germany 
and Japan. If total death, complete de¬ 
struction. become the objectives of actual 
warfare there ere many instruments more 
deadly and more destructive than the atomic 
bomb. Those who have zealously assumed 
that the Invention of the bomb would guar¬ 
antee peace because It makes war so illogical 
are merely echoing what was said by so many 
persons when international control of money 
was certain to make war Impossible and 
when, through the invention of the air¬ 
plane, global warfare became a fact. War 
has never been that logical. 

In international society man’s ideas are 
also poremount to physical matter. Law and 
t-ustom will continue to be the controlling 
factors In that society, and they are but an¬ 
other product of man’s thinking. The de¬ 
velopment of a new technique ol destruction 
will not upset men’s way of living together; 
only a change in law and custom can do that. 

We can conceive of the world being a des¬ 
olate place without life, for we have studied 
the moon. We have heard for 20 centurle.s 
thp undeniable truth that “he who lives by 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” If 
mankind could be transformed by fear of 
consequences, however, he would have been 
reformed centuries ago v.'hcn God sent the 
flood down on Noah’s land. Yet the Bible 
suggests that within a generation after the 
ark landed on Mount Ararat sinning was just 
as bad qualitatively as it was before the del¬ 
uge descended. 

The fact that the use of the atomic bomb 
may have done more good than harm is a 
matter of blind luck. The facts appear to be 
that a number ol powerful nations have the 
formula, or something like it, and that others 
came so close that a correctlblc accident in 
one of the experiments changed the whole 
path of victory. It is not difficult to assume 
that the United States and Germany might 
well have discovered and perfected the bomb, 
gone Into production, and come out with the 
weapon simultaneously. With such a hy¬ 
pothesis it is not difficult to appreciate the 
weapon, not a.s a fright used against a Japa¬ 
nese city, then a repent performance tn show 
we meant business, with no real thought that 
we should be compelled to continue its 
frightfulness, but ns an actual dny-by-dny 
working tool of war. Add to this prospect 
the radar discoveries announced by the Chief 
of our Army Air Forces together with other 
new weapons which have a way of constantly 
coming along in greater intensity and abund¬ 
ance in any war, and we have the world’s 
match boxes in two pairs of hands. Wc do 
not need to guess whether the war would 
have continued if we had razed Berlin and 
Gei-many had razed Washington: if wc had 
traded Essen for Pittsburgh, the Redwood 
Forest for the Black, and ruined the Missis¬ 
sippi in exchange for the Rhine. Fo long as 
there was authority In either hind th^re 
would be striking power, and there would be 
striking. Nations slug it out to the death in 
the manner of the old prize fighters who 
went through tens upon tens of rounds until 
they could no longer stand. This was true 
of the civil war in Siialn, It was true of the 
War Between the States in America. It was 
true of cornered Japan, cornered Germany, 
cornered Italy. They did not quit as np- 
nnd-comlng, going concerns. They dropped 
from their last legs. 

Nor are combatants discouraged by the 
prospect Of total decimation of a race, or 
a people, or a world. What sterner lesson 
In history than the reduction cited aho\e. 
When only mates of man and of animals, two 
by two, were left In the Ark? What more 
awful thing to contemplate than that a 
whole Carthage may again be wiped out to 
the last Carthaginian, as Germany told the 
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Germans would happen If the Allied Nations 
should win, as Japan told the Japanese would 
happen if the Allied Nations should win, or as 
we would have hoped for in merciful com¬ 
parison with the actual prospects in the event 
that the Axis should win. 

It is. then, a matter of blind luck that the 
atomic bomb did not run rampant as not 
merely a one-sided weapon, used with great 
restraint, but as a weapon in the hands of 
both sides, to the very death. That is, it is a 
matter of blind luck unless one wishes to 
say that it was the work of Providence. 

Enduring peace cannot come through fear; 
it cannot be maintained by any technique of 
physical destruction, nor by fear of any single 
piece of war materiel. Peace can come only 
as a result of a respect for law and a desire 
to have such law Justly enforced. Thus the 
structure of the world’s law is more impor¬ 
tant than any bomb could ever be. The 
bombs can, and perhaps may, destroy much 
of world civilization. Only a structure of 
law can save it. 

In the recent San Francisco Conference 
mankind’s leaders came together for the sec¬ 
ond time in a generation to try to formulate 
a system of law by which the nations of the 
world vould be governed, to amend their 
customary method of living together enough 
Eo that they might enjoy mutual security 
from the terrible weapons which modetn 
6tatp.s then had in their possession. Was the 
Ban Francisco Conference a culmination of 
the compact theory of the origin of the state 
for the purpose of saving mankind from its 
own destruction and brutish tendencies? 

Since the adjournment of the Conference 
we have weapons which some thoughtful 
analysts predict will drive us back into the 
convention halls for more effective decisions, 
and while wo do not have as many armed 
nations ns wc had a few weeks ago. and while 
we are working in military and political 
unity with those left who do have arms, 
nevertheless at least four great powers are 
left with great armies carrying many guns, 
and will continue to do so in greater num¬ 
bers than are necessary to maintain a global 
po’tce force. Competition hovers over us 
like a great shadow and creates today. In 
contemplation, a situation not different in 
any way. except that we are still trying to 
agree, from yesterday. We are more nearly 
trying to agree than agreeing, more nearly 
trying to organize than organizing; and It is 
only from the honesty of our effort that there 
is hope. Peace never will come from fear. 
It may come from hopeful and honest effort. 

Yet if man insists upon keeping his con¬ 
cepts of strict nationalism, absolute inde- 
pendei^ce. and complete state sovereignty, 
this common effort must fail and man's new 
Inventions, such as atomic dissolution, will 
be used for destructive purposes in the 
ultimate collisions of states' wills which are 
bound to occur. Physics may again domi¬ 
nate politics and the theory of relativity 
may thus save the world. 

Could man endure to live in such an 
anarchic world with the seeds of destruction 
sprouting all about him? History, unfor¬ 
tunately, suggests that he can—and may— 
until catastrophe eventually overtakes him. 
Famines and plagues have periodically car¬ 
ried off millions of people in India and China. 
Both Italy and Japan have been areas of 
terrible natural destruction from volcanoes 
and earthquakes. Yet persons have con¬ 
tinued to live in the most dangerous areas 
of those lands. The Japanese devised earth¬ 
quake-proof houses; the Italians did not even 
bother. Both India and China are ap¬ 
parently as far from a solution of the famine 
question as ever. Man can, and often has, 
lived uncomprehendingly upon the very brink 
of disaster. llie uncertainty of life has often 
given It zest. Who wants anything but m 
brave young world? 

The atomic bomb in many of its aspects Is 
more terrible than any natural disaster* 


When an earthquake destroys man. it is na¬ 
ture’s doing. When the atomic bomb de¬ 
stroys man. it Is man planning his own de¬ 
struction. Those who contend that the hor¬ 
rible prospect of future warfare will cure man 
of his bad habits reckon without the ability 
of man to live carelessly, blindly, and non¬ 
chalantly in the midst of a physical situa¬ 
tion that may threaten to destroy him at any 
time. As Robert M. Hutchins declares, this 
indifference Is “man’s supreme Sin." 

In all of the world's history, civilization 
has never before presented so many excel¬ 
lent possibilities nor have the destroyers of 
civilization ever perpetrated so many ills. If 
as some of the philosophers held, good and 
evil exist eternally, never have they dwelt 
side by side In such close proximity as they 
dwell teday. Man can transport himself 
quicker, can make for himself greater happi¬ 
ness. can live life more abundantly than it 
has ever been lived before. He can commit 
more evil, bring about more destruction, de¬ 
stroy more happiness than he has been able 
to do before. 

In many ways, the world we have today is 
like the world Implied in Cicero’s great ora¬ 
tions against Cataline. Cataline, a boy, a 
choice heir among the youths of Rome, had 
all of the opportunities that anyone had open 
to him, yet he deliberately chose evil. Per¬ 
haps the world is not so different after all. 
At any rate, the good and the evil are side by 
side. Man must awake from his lethargy. 
We and the world cannot be indifferent. We 
and the world must make a choice. In the 
Orient people who have long lived in fear of 
early death have developed a callousness to 
life and an indifference to human suffering 
which used to repel us. The Western world, 
however, is rapidly developing this same cal- 
• lousness and Indifference to human values 
in its international society. Human butchery 
and starvation used to horrify us, but it has 
been common all over Europe for 6 years now. 
Evil forebodings can be drawn from this new 
callousness toward life 

In 1904. in the Russo-Japanese War. Gen¬ 
eral Nogi, of the Japanese Army, performed 
one of the most notable acts in all the his¬ 
tory of warfare when In a battle to capture 
Port Arthur he sacrificed several brigades of 
men and his own sons in order to capture a 
certain strongly defended hill. He wanted 
the hill so that he could direct his artillery 
fire against the Russian naval base. He could 
have fired over the hill without taking it, 
hut refused because blind fire would have 
endangered Innocent noncombatants in the 
city below. 

Less than 30 years later, in January 1032, 
the Japanese first practiced wanton, delib¬ 
erate killing of massed civilians by their 
bombing of Chapel, a suburb of Shanghai, 
The entire world was horrified by the mur¬ 
derous act. Sometime between those dates 
Japan had changed. But it was not only 
Japan that had changed. The United States 
had changed, too, and so had the other west¬ 
ern powers. Americans put up barricades to 
bar stampeding Chinese from the Interna¬ 
tional Settlement. Hundreds died as they 
fought for safety. We were indifferent to 
their deaths. An American naval captain and 
his party callously climbed to the top of the 
tallest hotel to “watch the show.*' As this 
and other events of modern barbarism swept 
the world during the past 13 years, Americans 
have asked themselves in the words of Cain, 
“Am X my brother's keeper?'' 

We can look now In retrospect at the war's 
contribution to the horrors of history. There 
was Buchenwald and other places like it, 
where German atrocities almost defied com¬ 
prehension. There was the death march from 
Bataan. The atrocities were so horrible from 
the other side that soldiers, American soldiers, 
liave told me: these are not people; X have 
no more feeling in killing one of them than 


I would an animal; in fact. I would prefer 
to let the animal live. Buch is retaliatory 
feeling. One of the first developments of the 
war was the instruction to our trainees not 
to be 80 lady-like about the whole thing. 
They were told to forget the sportsmanship 
they have applied on the football field. They 
were taught to kill suddenly In the dark and 
without warning. They were not told to kill 
a helpless enemy soldier who might be taken 
prisoner, but I leave it to you whether our 
boys always let them live. The competition 
was pretty fierce for dastardly conduct, and 
while we did not meet the competition com¬ 
pletely, we compromised our best standards, 
and did lower them. Things began to be 
done which under 3939 standards very defl- 
nltclv would have amounted to American, 
and Russian, and English, and Chinese atroc¬ 
ities. 

Today few citizens pause to realize that 
we. once the defenders of humanity and 
the foremost advocates of international law. 
have unleashed the most horrible weapon 
of all horrible war. The atomic bomb takes 
no account at all of women and children. It 
destroys indiscriminately and mercilessly 
everything in its path. Will the effect of the 
atomic bomb be to make Americans even 
more callous toward human life? Will it 
brutalize the men who wield it? Will it make 
us even more indifferent toward cur Inter¬ 
national responsibilities? ' 

The war has been bad enough, but the drift 
away from morality and human feelings on 
the part of all the world during the past 
decade has been even worse. Never was a 
reminder of sound principle In the conduct 
of world affairs more urgent. No one can 
foresee the tragic results of failure to re¬ 
establish international morality, which has 
so completely disintegrated before and dur¬ 
ing the present world struggle. Once again, 
what is happening to men’s minds is more 
important than what has happened in the 
physical realm. 

The world is not going to be changed over¬ 
night by any single invention. Man’s mind 
moves slowly, over a period of years, and his 
laws and customs change slowly with his 
thinking. It is not war and not the atomic 
bomb which has changed the world; it is 
man’s mind, making use of these terrible 
tools, that has changed it. 

So long as man lives upon the earth and 
is the social animal that he is, man’s rela¬ 
tionship with man will continue to be the 
most important thing in civilization. Men 
have to work courageously together to im¬ 
prove their relationships in world society. 
It is a problem that urgently challenges both 
the church and the state. 

The Inability of the Christian church to 
cope with this wave of antihumanism and 
the disintegration of morality through the 
world Is one of the most disquieting realities 
of modern history. The church’s failure to 
keep abreast of the times, to provide a modern 
solution of political and social problems, 
must be held partly responsible for the pres¬ 
ent surge o' aggression and moral irresponsi¬ 
bility which has horrified th) civilized world, 
and which threatens the very existence of 
civilization. The Christian church needs to 
take a practical, vital, interest in men’s social 
relationships. If man is only a savage brute 
modem civilization is doomed. The church 
declares forcefully that he Is net, and if man 
can come to a full appreciation of his own 
majesty and his spiritual and moral responsi¬ 
bilities the teachings of Jesus may yet rise 
triumphant in the struggle with the philoso¬ 
phies of Nietzsche, the militarist, and Machia- 
velli, the opportunist. 

X speak as a Christian and as a church 
member. X am sure X have many friends 
among my Jewish, my Confuclanlst, and my 
33uddhist associates who would speak the 
same of their great moral systems and for 
those systems' inability to cope with this 
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problem. With the poeaible exception of the 
Jewish, each of those systems have had their 
equivalents of Nietzsche and Machlavelll. 

The state has the responsibility of erecting 
and codifying a system of International law 
which both nations and individual men will 
recognize and obey. The church can build 
character, and the state can transform that 
character into Institutions which reflect it. 
Our own Nation has a grave responsibility for 
leading the world away from war and arma¬ 
ments, away from national selfishness and 
Irresponsibility, and toward a united world 
society where the use of atomic bombs against 
his fellow men will be but a bad dream from 
man’s Incredibly barbaric past. 

Is the task hopeless? Are the Nations so 
foolish that they will commit suicide rather 
than give up a little of what they claim for 
themselves in order to gain much for all? 

The world must be regarded as a unit." An 
unwholesome condition in any part affects 
the entire world. Despotism, treachery, and 
treaty breaking in any part of tlie world must 
have their evil influence on every other part. 
On the other hand. *‘A single good govern¬ 
ment is a blessing to the whole earth.” * The 
interdependence of the nations, their differ¬ 
ing abilities to produce various things of uni¬ 
versal worth, makes It necessary to think of 
the world as a unit economically as well as 
politically. There can be and there must be 
a universal respect for law if not for govern¬ 
ment. By that I mean that governments can 
maintain separate Jurisdictions within them¬ 
selves and at the same time live In harmony 
with the will of all among themselves. 

That freemen can live and work in unison 
has been proved by the great American ex¬ 
periment. The conflict in the world today 
is the eternal conflict. Shall we be free in a 
world of freemen, or shall we be passive fol¬ 
lowers of a single will? The weaknesses of 
Mussolini and Hitler were that they failed to 
see the possibllitlea of any unity among free¬ 
men. Their great mistake was merely that 
of assuming that unity can come only by the 
destruction of the individual in his service to 
a single will. 

The world’s great task Is the same as it 
was when the Consrtltution of the United 
States was drafted and ratified. How to 
bring one out of many—c plurlbus unum— 
Is the task that faces us today as it faced 
our fathers. It must be done as they did it. 
It is because of my firm belief in the great 
American experiment that I alway.s advo¬ 
cate that world unity can only come through 
American leadership and under the auspices 
of the American theory. It is in America 
that the Federal technique of government 
has been most fully worked out. It is in 
America that the theory of dual and plural 
citizenship has been made practical. It is 
In America that we can unite for some pur¬ 
poses end be divided for others. It is In 
America that liberty is maintained by volun¬ 
tary cooperation Instead of forced unity. It 
Is In America that National and State sov¬ 
ereignty are permitted to exist side by side, 
not without conflict to be sure, but with 
those conflicts adjusted by peaceful means. 
It is In America that the individual has the 
right to have and to hold, to go and to 
come, to live life in a greater sense than 
it has ever been lived before, with each man 
**und6r his own vine and fig tree,” as some 
prophet of old foretold man should live. 
After 150 years of experience, if the world 
would but catch America’s spirit, no one need 
feel that the efforts being made by our lead¬ 
ers today are In vain. Slowly but surely 
man Is being made conscious of the fact 


»See my World Unity as Recorded In His¬ 
tory, In International Conciliation, No. 297 
<February 1984). 

' See my Thomas Jefferson, World Citizen, 
New York, 1942. p. 1G8. 


that, no matter what nation he belongs to, 
that nation in turn Is but one of a commu¬ 
nity of nations. That fact* realized, that 
fact maintained, surely then the standards 
for nations can be as readily set up as the 
standards for Individuals are set up within 
the commimity or the nation. Man lives in 
law and Is not free from the restraints of his 
neighbors. A nation, too, lives in law and 
should not be free from restraints of its 
neighbors. If we fail to bring about a bet¬ 
ter world through the organization of the 
nations we will fall because we did not realize 
the fact that the earth Is a unit and the 
nations of the earth are but individual en¬ 
titles within that unit and must adhere 
to the prevailing will of the community of 
nations. If we but do this we shall have a 
sanction for international law as binding 
and as great as the fundamental sanction, 
wh'ch we have in o\xr own Constitution. 

When we say In our Constitution that **we, 
the people,” in order to accomplish certain 
things do certain other things, there Is no 
questioning our Constitution or our right to 
say “we, the people.” What State among our 
48 questions that right today? Can we not 
expand the idea as America has expanded 
from 13 small States to 48 mighty ones and 
say: ”We, the people of the world. In order 
to form, In order to do, in order to act, es¬ 
tablish the following: • • •”?* 

Practically every pitfall that is pointed out 
by those without faith In the earth today 
was pointed out by those without faith in 
our American Constitution 160 years ago. 
If those theories ^hich were dreamed of by 
the fathers, if that Constitution, which we 
BO glibly call inspired, contain the elements 
of truih, why should anyone criticize me 
when I say that the American Revolution 
Is still on, that it has not accomplished its 
ultimate objective, and that its full meaning 
in the earth will not be understood until 
world unity Is made manifest, that same typo 
of unity which we have made manifest in 
our 150 years of history? A unity which has 
destroyed war among us can by expansion 
destroy war In the earth. 

It was a heroine in one of the early Greek 
dramas who wailed, ”Oh, why! oh, why! do 
men unite so readily for war, but never unite 
for peace?" Is the task hopeless? Are na¬ 
tions so foolish that they will not give a little 
of that which they claim for themselves in 
order to gain much for all? There were those 
among our fathers who talked against our 
Constitution with that spirit, but they did 
not prevail. There are those in the world 
today who still have little faith. May I sug¬ 
gest this simple approach: had you lived in 
Washington’s time would you have been 
happy to have been one of those without 
faith In Washington's cause; had you lived 
in Lincoln’s time would you now be proud 
that you were one of those who were against 
what Lincoln was trying to do? We will have 
to make decisions. 

The atomic bomb. Itself, represents the 
strength of a united free people, acting 
through their Government. It was a whole 
people in action. The big fact about its suc¬ 
cessful development is that the American 
people threw all their resources behind it. 
Two billion dollars were spent. How pygmy 
the greatest of private or endowed experi¬ 
mental activities are when compared with 
this two billion. And, unleashing our imagi¬ 
nation, how pygmy will be the benefits de¬ 
rived from atomic energy should the whole 
of the peoples of the earth unite and live in 
a peaceful community of nations for the 
benefit of mankind. The acquisition of any 
knowledge does not redound to mankind’s 
benefit unless mankind willingly accepts the 
moral obligation which accompanies it. 

* The authors of the San Francisco Charter 
did not dare go further than ”We the peo¬ 
ples/* 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, January 30 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHiEY. Mr. President, last night 
I spoke over a coast-to-coast hook-up of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
the subject of America's production 
problem. My address was carried over 
the CBS program. Congress Speaks, 
which has proved to be a very fine broad¬ 
casting institution for public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad¬ 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

My fellow Americans. "Come, let us rea¬ 
son together.” 

You and I. Let us reason together to¬ 
night about the greatest domestic challenge 
facing America today. 

That challenge Is the challenge of full, 
uninterrupted production. 

You don’t need to be told that our country 
is still up to its nock In the worst strike 
crisis in a quarter century. The settlement 
of the Ford and Chrysler strike does not 
solve the strike issue. 

I am going to talk turkey with you. my 
fellow citizens, about this strike crLsis, about 
why we are not getting full, uninterrupted 
production, and about what we ought to do 
to get full, uninterrupted production. 

Why Is it necessary to have full produc¬ 
tion? 

Well, suppose this current epidemic of 
strikes continues and a general strike oc¬ 
curs, then what? 

Production ceases, the economic current oi 
the Nation congeals. 

Tlien, this will result: 

1. We will be in for ruinous inflation. 

What does that mean? 

It means that prices will skyrocket. It 
will cost the housewife not $2 to prepare a 
meal but $200 or $2,000. It will cost the 
laborer not $35 for a suit but $3,500 or $35.- 
000 . 

This is not fantastic. This is what hap¬ 
pened in Europe. Money there means 
nothing. It cannot buy anything. 

This inflation condition will happen here 
if strikes continue. 

There will be no goods to buy, but there 
will be $170,000,000,000 in accumulated 
American savings which will blow the roof 
off prices in people’s rush to buy an 3 rthlng. 

The little man will be busted and so will 
a lot of big men. 

Our money won’t be worth the paper It Is 
printed upon. We have 86,000,000 war bond¬ 
holders. Their bonds won’t be worth any¬ 
thing. We have 70,000,000 holders of life in¬ 
surance. Their Insurance policies won’t be 
v/orth anything. 

My friends, it Is not too late to prevent 
such a catastrophe. There is no ground for 
hysteria, only, for constructive action. Our 
bonds are still good. Our Insurance policies 
are still good. Our money is still sound. 
Let’s keep them so. Remember the key word; 
"Production.” 

But let us continue and see what will hap¬ 
pen if strikes continue. If they continue: 
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2. We will not be able to pay off our $300,- 
000,000,000 national debt with sound money. 
It might be paid with worthless currency. 

That means national financial collapse. 

3. If strikes continue, we will not be able 
to fulfill our international obligations. 

That means we won't have the goods to 
resume trade. It means we won't have 
goods for necessary foreign relief. 

This is a grim picture. But it is a real¬ 
istic picture. Let all who have eyes, see. Let 
all who have ears, hear, these truths. 

Remember the key word; "Production.” 

Well, what are we going to do about the 
lack of production? 

First, we ought to get it clear in our 
minds who is responsible. 

Just who and what are responsible? 

It is my belief thac wrong thinking, wrong 
economic and political philosophies like com¬ 
munism and new deallsm are responsible. 

I do not speak with hate in my heart, with 
prejudice, with partisanship. I speak as an 
American for Americans, as an American to 
Americans. And I say that those in high 
places, who follow these philosophies, have 
brought about this condition which is threat¬ 
ening us with inflation, with financial col¬ 
lapse, with international default. 

Yes; the second edition of the New Deal 
has brought us to the brink of disaster. 

And by that I mean the CIO Political Ac¬ 
tion Committee branch of the Democratic 
Party and its friends in high and low places. 

Well, Just what have they done? 

1. They have stimulated strikes. They 
have encouraged a handful of racketeering 
labor bosses to trample the rights of the 
public in this period when all America was 
calling and praying for reconversion that 
would give us adequate production. 

These bosses have trampled the rights of 
the laboring man, too. They have dictated 
ruinous strikes apparently for wage increases. 
But wages are Just a fake issue that doesn’t 
mean anything because the strikes stop pro¬ 
duction, and the flow of goods, and cause 
the rise of prices. 

Wo are not discussing what constitutes 
equitable wages. We are saying that in this 
po.stwar period, the challenge for production 
is so tremendous that every segment of our 
economy should see that challenge and not 
upset the applecart. The big thing In Amer¬ 
ica Is to get this production and then Iron out 
any inequities In wages, prices, etc. When a 
cyclone strikes a community, people don’t 
start arguing about their little creedal dif¬ 
ferences. 

There are other more ominous issues be¬ 
hind the present strike wave. 

But let us go on. 

2. The PAG Now Dealers have introduced 
a score of pieces of legislation that en¬ 
courage loafing, chiseling, and dependence on 
Government hand-outs. 

Crackpot legislation which encourages 
everything but full, uninterrupted produc¬ 
tion. Remember the key word: "Production.” 

3. The PAG New Dealers have blown up the 
Nation's debt balloon until it is almost 
about to burst. 

They refuse to demobilize unnecessary 
Government bureaus. They refuse to cut 
unnecessary Federal expenditures. They 
play Uncle Sam's Treasury for a sucker, 

4. The PAG New Dealers apply price con¬ 
trols in a manner that cuts production in¬ 
stead of increasing It. 

The OPA has in Innumerable instances ap¬ 
plied price controls without reason and 
judgment. 

The OPA has in innumerable instances 
forced business to operate at a loss or with 
negligible returns. As a result, production 
is cut. 

The OPA has created a group of czars. 
They have set up a gestapo which browbeats 
and bullies business, and treats it as a thief 
and a chlseler. Until maximum production 
is achieved, OPA may be a necessary evil. 
But much of its destructive effects could be 


done away with by OPA's simplifying its regu¬ 
lations, using common sense in its enforce¬ 
ment and modifying its arbitrary orders. 

You, my fellow Americans, sitting in your 
homes tonight know that present OPA tactics 
do not make for full uninterrupted produc¬ 
tion. Remember the key word: "Production.” 

All this New Deal philosophy and program 
sets brother against brother. It divides our 
house. And a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. 

One hundred and forty million Americans 
demand that our house shall not divide, 
that it shall stand. 

WHAT IS THE SOLtTTION? 

Here is a program which I propose. I sub¬ 
mit it to you humbly for your thoughtful 
consideration. 

1. Let the Gongress meet the strike issue 
head-on—now. 

Let it investigate the present strike wave. 
Let it find out what is behind these strikes, 
behind these demands for wage increases. 

A handful of collectivist labor leaders can 
issue orders today that can paralyze our Na¬ 
tion, that can lay us open, helpless, to atomic 
and rocket invasion, that can smash our 
international trade and our domestic trade. 

There Is more to this strike situation than 
meets the public eye. Is labor responsible? 
Is capital responsible? We know that the 
public pays the ..ill and it wants to stop 
paying through the nose. Let Gongress get 
the facts. 

2. Let Congress enact legislation with 
"guts”; legislation which is for the public, 
for the great, honest rank and file of Ameri¬ 
can labor, for our white-collar folks, our 
farmers, our management. 

Such legislation would establish compul¬ 
sory arbitration as a last resort to prevent 
strikes in utilities and Nation-wide in¬ 
dustries. 

Such legislation would require democratic 
union elections, publicized union finances, 
legal responsibility of unions before the law. 

It would prohibit the election expenditure 
of slush funds by unions as well as by 
corporations. 

I know that in submitting these proposals, 

I will be smeared as antilabor by the labor 
bosses. 

But I speak for labor. I have been a la¬ 
boring man myself as well as a fanner and 
businessman. I have worked In the saw¬ 
mills of my own State for 15 cents an hour, 

II hours a day. 

Particularly in this atomic age, I think the 
public Interest and welfare are superior to 
that of any group. This Government doesn't 
belong to either labor or capital. It belongs 
to all the people. 

3. Let us get some brains and Judgment 
into the price-control organization. 

Let us encourage production. 

Let us treat the American people and the 
American businessmen as honest, patriotic 
folk. 

4. Let us repudiate every piece of legisla¬ 
tion which makes for slavery to government, 
which makes for financial collapse, which 
makes for anything but thrift, self-reliance, 
and energy in our people. 

This is the four-point program. 

Remember the key word: Production. It 
means sweat and toil in the American way. 
It means homes, autos, refrigerators, wash¬ 
ing machines, and farm machinery, clothing 
for civilians and veterans. It means eco¬ 
nomic health. It means freedom from fear 
and want about which we have heard so 
much. 

Come, my fellow Americans, let us return 
to tlie faith of our fathers—the faith of 
working, not shirking, the faith of coopera¬ 
tion, not division, the faith of toil and self- 
reliance and not dependence upon Govern¬ 
ment to do everything. 

A house built on such principles will not 
fall. It will stand. God grant that we will 
prove steadfast and adequate. 


Tke Issues of the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF ABXZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an able address delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia TMr. Kilgore! at Minneapolis on 
January 19 of this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to bs printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

As President Truman said in his recent 
radio speech addressed to the American peo¬ 
ple, "This is the year of decision." 

It is the year when we Americans must 
decide— 

Whether we shall Join our neighbors in 
guaranteeing a lasting peace, or once again 
adopt the Isolationist policy that can lead 
only to another war. 

Whether we shall have Jobs for all who 
want them, or a return to mass unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Whether we shall have wages that will 
maintain a high level of purchasing power, or 
an economy shriveled and paralyzed by sub¬ 
standard incomes. 

Whether we shall broaden our present sys¬ 
tem of social-security benefits so that every 
worker will have adequate protection against 
loss of his Job, insecurity In old age, and 111 
health, or leave millions of our people with¬ 
out protection against those insurable risks. 

Whether we shall remove the blot of "sec¬ 
ond-class citizenship" from our national lile, 
or continue to subject a large proportion of 
the population to a Hitler-like system Oj ra¬ 
cial discrimination and blind prejudice. 

Whether we shall withstand the Increasing 
pressure for rise in prices, or open the flood¬ 
gates m a wave of inflation that will sub¬ 
merge vhe country In another ruinous depres¬ 
sion. 

These are the main issues. During the 
next 6 or 8 months many thlng*^ can and will 
happen to swing the balance ouo way or an¬ 
other. But I believe that the real dec-slon— 
one from W’hlch there can be no turning 
back—will be made In November, when the 
people go to the polls to choose the next 
Congress. 

Already the battle lines are closely drawn. 
Both sides have fired tholr opening guns. 
Both of them have selected their general 
staffs and mapped out the strategy they In¬ 
tend to follow. 

On one side is the Truman administra¬ 
tion. It has drawn up a realistic, aggrosslve. 
forward-looking program. This program Is 
based on the same principles and on the 
same aspirations that enabled the country 
to emerge victorious from two other major 
struggles—the fight against the depression 
and the triumph over the tyranny of fascism. 

It is a program that envisages the kind of 
America that Franklin D. Roosevelt worked 
to achieve. And it Is written In letters to 
large and so clear that he who runs may 
read. It Is impossible to mistake either its 
terms or its intentions. 

On the other side is ranged a bankrupt 
bourbonocracy. a party that eyes only the 
dead past, but is unwilling and unable to 
learn from the mistakes of the past. 

This party has no program except a nega¬ 
tive one. It envisages, and longs for. an 
America frozen into the cracked mold of the 
1920*s. Its leaders, casting about for a slo¬ 
gan, have been able to produce nothing bet- 
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ter than the old and discredited siren song oX 
the Harding regime. **back to normalcy/' 

or conrse. they don't \ise those exact words, 
^ey know that woiUd bring too many horse 
laughs. Instead, they take the same old song 
and give It a new lyric. *'What this country 
needs/* they now say, *'ls a return to the 
tried and true in government/’ 

Well. I am quite willing to admit that the 
policies ^ey advocate have been tried. They 
were tried In the 1920*8 with results that we 
all remember as disastrous. 

When they characterize these policies as 
"true/* however, they are really letting go of 
a whopper. The American people did not 
have to give these policies much of a trial 
before they discovered that the whole thing 
was a hoax. 

In 1918 our people were tired of war and 
all Its restrictions—^Just as they are today. 
The siren song of the Republicans—"back 
to normalcy**—^therefore sounded particu¬ 
larly sweet to the public ear. 

Head the Republican campaign speeches 
in that 1918 congressional election and see 
how closely they resemble the G. O. P. utter¬ 
ances today. Although World War I was still 
raging during that campaign, the Republi¬ 
cans came out loudly against wartime taxes, 
wartime food restrictions, and wartime price 
controls. 

The public listened to the siren song, and 
In November the Republicans won a majority 
in both the Senate and Rouse. 

The world today has good reason to re¬ 
member—and regret—^that Republican vic¬ 
tory. For the Republicans then, as now, had 
their eyes on the past rather than the future. 

*rhe first thing they did when they came 
to power was to scuttle American participa¬ 
tion in the League of Nations. No; they 
wanted no entangling alliances or agreements 
with other nations that might In any way 
impair our sovereignty. The League, they 
asserted, was the creation of visionaries and 
"crackpots,*' and these hard-headed men of 
affairs wanted no part of It. 

They even admitted that the majority of 
the people was for the League, but that made 
no difference. If the old "tried and true** 
system of International relations was good 
enough for Mr, Lodge, and Mr. Beveridge, 
and Mr. Watson, It ought to be good enough 
for the American people. 

And so, for 14 crucial years America went 
the way of Isolation. 

Under the "tried and true** diplomacy of 
these hard-headed men of affairs, Germany 
was allowed to rdarm and grow strong. "Why 
should we Interfere?" they said. If we only 
minded our own business at home, and built 
up our Army and Navy, no power on earth 
would dare attack us. Besides, wouldn’t a 
strong Germany be a safeguard against Rus¬ 
sia. where a lot of new and alarming Ideas 
were being given a try? These Bourbons, for 
all their isolationism, didn’t like new ideas 
abroad any better than they did at home. 

The events of the last 4 or 6 years have 
Impressed the people of this country with the 
terrible folly of these mistaken Republican 
policies. Unfortunately, the lesson has been 
costly. Tens of thousands of our best Ameri¬ 
can youth lie dead and tens of thousands 
more have been maimed—^In a war that could 
have been prevented. 

As a result of this second catastrophe in 
a generation, the American people have given 
notice In no uncertain terms that they want 
no more Isolationism. 

That does not mean, however, that they 
may not get it. 

Let them repeat the mistake of 1918—^the 
mistake of electing a Republican Congress— 
and I believe there Is more than a chance 
that the hope of world cooperation and 
peace may go glimmering. 

Of course, the Republicans do not come 
right out and say that they have reservations 
about the kind of world cooperation that is 
necessary to insure peace. That would bt 


pblltlcal suicide-—especially in an election 
year. 

Instead, because they are we!l aware of 
public feeling on the subject, they pay lip 
service to international cooperation in all 
of their public pronouncements. Many of 
them, again because they are aware of public 
feeling, even vote for International coopera¬ 
tion when the issue is raised on the floor 
of the Senate or House. And. I want to be 
fair and say that I am convinced that some 
of them sincerely believe in international 
oooperation. and are eager to do what is 
necessary to preserve the peace. 

Where, then, is the hitch? It is simply 
this: *rhe real leaders of the Republican 
Party—the ones who control the party ma¬ 
chinery and lay down the party policy—do 
not believe in international cooperation, and 
will never commit the United States to gen¬ 
uine collaboration with other nations. 

This was made plain on the 29th of last 
November, when 16 Republican Senators 
Joined with Senator Robext A. Tavt, of Ohio, 
in an attempt to put through amendments 
which would have emasculated the United 
Nations Organization bill. These amend¬ 
ments would have made it impossible for 
the United States to play a really effective 
role In helping to maintain the peace. 

It was made even plainer a few days later 
when Senator Tatt, his crippling amend¬ 
ments having gone down to defeat, could not 
bring himself to vote "yes’* on the United 
Nations Organization bill itself. He voted 
"no," and thereby gave a hint of whnt the 
people might expect if a Republican Senate 
is elected in 1946. 

Among the five other Republicans who 
Joined Senator Tatt in voting "no" on the 
historic Issue was Senator Kenneth S. 
Wherrt, of Nebraska. His vote. too. provided 
a hint of what the people might expect if a 
Republican Senate is elected in 1946. 

Senator Tapt and Senator WaEaaT are key 
figures. Taft is chairman of the Republican 
Steering Committee, which controls Republi¬ 
can policy in the Senate. Whebrt is Repub¬ 
lican whip. 

Both of these men represent and speak for 
the Interests that control the Republican 
Party. These Interests are the most reac¬ 
tionary In America. They are Isolationist to 
the last ditch, and their propaganda organ Is 
the rabid McCormlck-Patterson press. They 
are filled with venomous hatred of our allies, 
and they lose no opportunity to spread the 
seeds of discord between the nations upon 
whom all hope of future peace depends. 

If a Republican Senate Is elected In 1946 
these interests will control the Senate 
through the leadership of men like Taft and 
Whebrt. 

I ask you. how could the Senate, which 
under our Constitution ratifies the treaties 
that we ma';e with foreign countries, succeed 
in getting us into anything but trouble If It 
were under the control of such forces. 

We have now, under Roosevelt and Tru¬ 
man. succeeded at least in laying the foimda- 
tlon for amicable relations with the other 
great powers. But we must remember that 
so far we have nothing but the foundation. 
Building the structure itself will call for as 
much or more good will and statesmanship 
as our progress to date. If we should now 
turn over the Senate to a wrecking crew the 
way we did in 1918, the fate of the United 
Nations Organization would be the same as 
that of the League of Nations. The founda¬ 
tion would be undermined even before the 
structure was raised. 

Let us now consider what the 1918 Repub¬ 
lican victory did to conditions here at home. 

With characteristic inability to look ahead, 
the Republicans abolished the wartime price 
controls that had, until then, kept living 
costs within some kind of reason. 

The results of this pell-mell return to the 
tried and true way of doing things was Just 
what might have been expected. Prioos hit 


out for the stratosphere, rents soared, and 
even wages went up somewhat. 

By June 1920, a year and a half after the 
armistice, living costs were up JOB percent 
above the 1914 level. 

The cost of food went up 126 percent above 
what it had been In 1914. 

Clothing went up 200 percent above the 
1914 level. 

Rents went up 54 percent. 

House furnishings went up 179 percent. 

The wholesale price of sugar rose from 8.8 
cents a pound at the time of the armistice 
to 28.5 cents. 

Nearly everyone was happy on this typical 
Republican spree. We had returned to nor¬ 
malcy, the kind of normalcy In which every¬ 
body looks out for himself and the devil take 
the consequences. 

The consequences were quick in coming. 
Within a little over a year the entire Nation 
was suffering from a first-class economic 
hang-over. 

The price of sugar slid from 28.6 cents 
wholesale to 4.8 cents. 

Wholesale milk prices dropped 32 percent. 

Beef cattle. 58 percent. 

Lamb. 61 percent. 

Hogs. 69 percent. 

Eggs, 73 percent. 

Cotton, 76 percent. 

Corn, 77 percent. 

Potatoes, 85 percent. 

Before the farmers knew what had hit 
them, net farm Income in the country had 
dropped from $8,800,000,000 in 1919 to less 
than $3,000,000,000 in 1921. 

Average farm income shrank from $1,360 in 
1919 to $460. 

Unable to meet the debts they had con¬ 
tracted during the short-lived boom, nearly 
Imlf a million farmers lost their farms 
through mortgage foreclosures between the 
years 1922 and 1926, inclusive. 

Businessmen, too, felt the pinch. The 
number of business failures in 1919 was Just 
under 10,000. Two years later, in 1021, ap¬ 
proximately 20,000 businesses went broke and 
quit operations. And the failures increased 
steadily until 1932 when, after 10 years of 
the tried and true policies of Coolldgc and 
Hoover, no less than 31,822 businesses went 
to the wall. Most of them, of course, were 
small businesses. 

Corporation profits, likewise, took a nose 
dive. In 1919, corporation earnings, after 
taxes, were about $6,500,000,000. By 1921 the 
ink on the company books was red instead of 
black, and there was a total net loss that 
year of $55,000,000. 

The workingman, too, took it on the chin. 
Between 1920 and 1022, factory pay rolls de¬ 
creased 44 percent. And between 1919 and 
1921, 6,500,000 workers lost their Jobs. 

Do w'e want that sort of thing to happen 
again? 

Certainly not. But there is a great danger 
that it may. Even with an administration 
in Washington that is determined to bold 
the line against rising prices, the inflationary 
pressures are great. They are gre.ater, In fact, 
than they were after World War I. It would 
be the greatest imaginable folly to hamstring 
this administration by turning the control 
of Congress over to the very men who are 
now clamoring most loudly for the lifting of 
price controls. 

Despite the many danger signals that are 
plainly visible, the country today Is in good 
condition. 

National Income is twice as large us it v/as 
in the predepression year 1920. It Is more 
than four times as large as it was when Mr. 
Hoover left the White House. 

Farmers are in better condition than they 
ever were before. Net Income of farmers 
reached an all-time high of about $13,000,- 
000,000 in 1946, compered with a prewar 
yearly average of less than $5,000,000,000. 

Net income per farm operator averaged 
more than $2,000 yearly during the war. ’This 
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compares favorably wiUi the earnings of the 
average city worker. 

Farm prices In 1045 were almost double 
the prewar average, and were about 15 per¬ 
cent above parity. 

Food production In 1045 was 36 percent 
over the prewar annual average, and total 
agricultural production was 31 percent above 
the prewar level. 

During World War n farmers paid off their 
debts, whereas during and after World War I 
they continued to go into debt. At the time 
of Pearl Harbor farm-mortgage indebtedness 
stood at $6,600,000,000. Today it is down to 
about $5,000,000,000. and is steadily decreas¬ 
ing. This Is in striking contrast to the sit¬ 
uation after the First World War. In 1017 
farm-mortgage debt amounted to $6,800,000,- 
000. but by 1023 it had risen to a peak of 
$10,800,000,000. 

Total agricultural assets amounted to 
more than $05,000,000,000 on January 1.1946, 
compared with $54,000,000,000 on January 1, 
1940. 

As the farmers of the country entered upon 
this new year. 1046, their financial assets, 
such as war bonds, cash, bank deposits, and 
warehouse receipts, were considerably more 
than twice the amount of their Indebtedness. 
Before the war their debts amounted to much 
mor>e than their assets. 

Annual foreclosures of farm mortgages have 
been reduced to one-twentieth of the 1932 
total. 

What about business? Here, too, we are 
In a period of unprecedented prosperity. In 
1944. corporation profits, after taxes, were 
$10.000,000.000—an all-time high; 1045 profits 
were probably in the neighborhood of $9.- 
600,000.000, and 1046. with elimination of 
the excess-profits tax. is expected to provide 
earnings that have never been equalled. 

Manufacturing profits before taxes in 1944 
were 450 percent above the 1036-39 yearly 
average. 

The rise In retail profits for the same 
periods ranged from 117 percent among in¬ 
dependent grocers to 1,324 percent among 
department and specialty stores. 

Business failures have fallen from a peak 
of 31.822 in 1032 to an all-time low of 1,222 
in 1044. 

I believe that these figures are all the evi¬ 
dence we need to show that neither the 
farmer nor the businessman has suffered un¬ 
duly because of wartime price controls. 

The industrial worker, likewise, has sub¬ 
stantially bettered his condition. The aver¬ 
age weekly dollar Income for such workers 
in 1944 was approximately $46. This is al¬ 
most three times as much as in 1032, and 
approximately twice as much as in 1939. 

Despite this tremendously increased in¬ 
come, accompanied by an acute shortage of 
many types of goods, prices have, on the 
whole, been kept relatively stable. 

Yes, we have had inflation in some in¬ 
stances. But the price rises have been as 
nothing compared to those that followed im¬ 
mediately upon the lifting of controls after 
the last war. 

The over-all cost of living has been held 
to a rise of a little more than 30 percent. 
Inflation has been limited to luxuries, and 
to certain items on which controls have un¬ 
wisely been lifted in response to the pres¬ 
sure of those who want to get back to 
normalcy. 

For example, the prices of citrus fruits ad¬ 
vanced from 60 to 100 percent within a few 
days after ceiling price regulations were re¬ 
moved. 

Similarly, sums of $1,000 or more were sud¬ 
denly added to the prices of houses when tl^e 
priority system on building materials was 
lifted some months ago. 

Now, fortunately, citrus ceilings and build¬ 
ing priorities have been restored. 

The brief but unhappy experience in these 
two instances should be a warning to us of 
what wUl happen if we let go of controls be¬ 


fore the normal relationship between supply 
and demand is establisbed. 

It should be a warning to us of what will 
happen if we again heed the siren song of 
those rugged individualists who, as Sam 
Grafton said in his column the other day, 
hate regimentation but always think alike. 

President Truman, in his 21-polnt program, 
has charted a course that will take us safely 
around the worst pitfalls In the rough road 
of reconversion. 

It is the course that will lead to fulfillment 
of America’s tremendous potentialities. It is 
the way of more jobs, higher wages, increased 
purchasing power, and greater security 
against the economic hazards that beset us 
all. 

The Roosevelt-Truman policy of good will 
toward other nations, and wholehearted co¬ 
operation with them, is also the only road to 
future peace. 

The leaders of the opposition—^the Tafts 
and the Wherrys—^will not and cannot travel 
either of these paths. Their eyes are too 
firmly fixed on the past. Their hearts are 
too fond of the old ways—^the ways that once 
before led us all to disaster. 

I am convinced that in this year of decision 
the American people will choose those leaders 
who look ahead, who see the dangers, and 
will do what is necessary to avoid them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

or MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include the following English Trade Dis¬ 
putes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, 
taken from Chitty's Statutes of Practical 
Utility: 

SociETiza (Trade Unions)—Trade Disputes 
AND trade Unions Act, 1927 

Seventeenth and eighteenth, George V, 
chapter 22: An act to declare and amend 
the law relating to trade disputes and trade 
unions, to regulate the position of civil ser¬ 
vants and persons employed by public 
authorities in respect of membership of 
trade unions and similar organisations, to 
extend section five of the Conspiracy, and 
Protection of Property Act, 1876, and for 
other purposes connected with the purposes 
aforesaid. 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

1. (1) It is hereby declared-* 

(a) that any strike is Illegal if It— 

(I) has any object other than or in addi¬ 
tion to the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or Industry in which the 
strikers are engaged; and 

(II) is a strike designed or calculated to 
coerce the Government either directly or by 
Inflicting hardship upon the community; 
and 

(b) That any lock-out is illegal if it— 

(I) has any object other than or In addi¬ 
tion to the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which the 
employers locking-out are engaged; and 

(II) is a lock-out designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government either directly or 
by inflicting hardship upon the community; 

And It is further declared that it is illegal 
to commence, or continue, or to apply any 
sums in furtherance or support of, any such 
Illegal strike or lock-out. 

For the purposee of the foregoing pro- 
visions-^ 


(a) A trade dispute shau not be deemed 
to be within a trade or industry unless it is a 
dispute between employers and workmen, or 
between workmen and workmen, in that 
trade or Industry, which is connected with 
the employment or non-employment or the 
terms of the employment, or with the con¬ 
ditions of labour, or persons In that trade 
or industry; and 

(b) Without prejudice to the generality 
of the expression “trade or industry” work¬ 
men shall be deemed to be within the same 
trade or industry if their wages or condi¬ 
tions of employment are determined in ac¬ 
cordance with the conclusions of the same 
Joint Industrial council, conciliation board, 
or other similar body, or In accordance with 
agreements made with the same employer 
or group of employers. 

(2) If any person declares. Instigates, in¬ 
cites others to take part in or otherwise 
acta in furtherance of a strike or lock-out, 
declared by this act to be Illegal, he shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding ten pounds or to imprison¬ 
ment for a term not exceeding three months, 
or on conviction on Indictment to imprison¬ 
ment for a term not exceeding two years: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to 
have committed an offence under this sec¬ 
tion or at common law by reason only of bis 
having ceased work or refused to continue to 
work or to accept employment. 

(3) Where any person is charged before 
any court with an offence under this section, 
no further proceedings in respect thereof 
shall be taken against him without the con¬ 
sent of the Attorney-General, except such as 
the court may think necessary by remand 
(whether in custody or on bail) or otherwise 
to secure the safe custody of the person 
charged, but this subsection shall not apply 
to Scotland, or to any prosecution Instituted 
by or on behalf of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

(4) The provisions of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906, shall not, nor shall the second 
proviso to subsection (1) of section two of 
the Emergency Powers Act, 1920, apply to 
any act done in contemplation or further¬ 
ance of a strike or lock-out which is by this 
Act declared to be Illegal, and any such act 
shall not be deemed for the purposes of any 
enactment to be done In contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed 
to have committed an offence under any regu¬ 
lations made under the Emergency Powers 
Act, 1920, by reason only of his having 
ceased work or having refused to continue to 
work or to accept employment. 

2. (1) No person refusing to take part or 
to continue to take part in any strike or lock¬ 
out which is by this Act declared to be Illegal, 
shall be. by reason of such refusal or by rea¬ 
son of any action taken by him under this 
section, subject to expulsion from any trade 
union or society, or to any fine or penalty, or 
to deprivation of any right or benefit to which 
he or his legal personal representatives-would 
otherwise be entitled, or liable to be placed in 
any respect either directly or indirectly under 
any disability or at any disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with other members of the union or 
society, anything to the contrary in the rules 
of a trade-union or society notwithstanding. 

(2) No provisions of the Trade Unions Acts, 
1871 to 1017. limiting the proceedings 
which may be entertained by any court, and 
nothing in the rules of a trade-union or so¬ 
ciety requiring the settlement of disputes in 
any manner shall apply to any proceeding for 
enforcing any right or exemption secured by 
this section, and in any such proceeding the 
court may, in lieu of ordering a person who 
has been expelled from membership of a 
trade-union or society to be restored to mem¬ 
bership, order that he be paid out of the 
funds of the trade-union or society such sum 
by way of compensation or damages as the 
court thinks Just. 
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(8) As retqpects any strike or loeknout be» 
fore the passing of this Act hut since the first 
day of May, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
six, which, according to the law as declared 
by this Act, was illegal, this section shall hare 
effect as if it had been In operation when the 
strike or lock-out took place. 

fi. (1) It is hereby declared that It la un¬ 
lawful for one or more persons (whether act¬ 
ing on their own behalf op on behalf of a 
trade union or of an individual employer or 
firm, and notwithstanding that they may be 
acting in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute) to attend at or near a house 
or place where a person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be. for the 
purpose of obtaining or communicating in¬ 
formation or of persuading or inducing any 
person to work or to abstain from working, 
if they so attend in such numbers or other¬ 
wise in such manner as to be calculated to 
intimidate any person in that ho\iss or place, 
or to obstruct the approach thereto or egress 
therefrom, or to lead to a breach of the 
peace; and attending at or near any house 
or place in such numbers or In such manner 
as is by this subsection declared to be un¬ 
lawful shall be deemed to be a watching or 
besetting of that house or place within the 
meaning of section 7 of the Couspiiacy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875. 

<2) In this section the expression **to in¬ 
timidate" means to cause in the mind of a 
person a reasonable apprehension of injury 
to him or to any member of his family or to 
any of his dependents or of violence or dam¬ 
age to any person or property, and the ex¬ 
pression "Injury" includes injury to a person 
in respect of his business, occupation, em¬ 
ployment. or other source of income, and 
includes any actionable wrong. 

(3) In section 7 of the Conspiracy and 
Protootiou of Property Act, 1675, the expres¬ 
sion "intimidate" shall be construed as hav¬ 
ing the same meaning as in this section. 

(4) Notwii hstanding anything in any act, 
it shall not be lawful for one or more persons, 
for the purpose of Inducing any person to 
work or to abstain from working, to watch 
or beset a house or place where a person re¬ 
sides or the approach to such a house or 
place, and any person who acts In contraven¬ 
tion of this subsection shall be liable on sum¬ 
mary conviction to a fine not exceeding 20 
pounds or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding 3 months. 

4. (1) It shall not be lawful to require 
any member of a trade union to make any 
contribution to the political fund of a trade 
union unless he has at some time after the 
commencement of this act and before he is 
first after the thirty-first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-seven, re¬ 
quired to make such a contribution delivered 
at the head office or some branch office of 
the trade union, notice In writing In the 
form set out In the first schedule to this act 
of his willingness to contribute to'that fund 
and has not withdrawn the notice in man¬ 
ner hereinafter provided: and evei*y member 
of a trade union who bag not delivered such 
a notice as afoi’esaid. or who. having deliv¬ 
ered such a notice, has withdrawn it in man¬ 
ner hereinafter provided, shall be deemed for 
the purposes of the Trade Union Act, 1913, 
to be a member who is exempt from the obli¬ 
gation to contribute to the political fund of 
the union, and references in that act to a 
member who U so exempt shall be construed 
accordingly: 

Provided that, if at any time a member 
of a trade union who has delivered such a 
notice aa aforesaid gives notice of with¬ 
drawal thereof, delivered at the head olBoe 
or at any branch office of the trade unton, 
he shall be deemed for the purposes of this 
subsection to have withdrawn the notice 
as from the first day of January next after 
the delivery of the notice of withdrawal. 

Por the purposea of this subsection, a 
notice may be delivered personally or by any 


authorlaed agent and any notice shall be 
deemed to have been delivered at tha head or 
a branch ollioe of a trade union If It has 
been sent by poet properly addressed to that 
office. 

(2) All contributions to the political fund 
of a trade union from members of the trade 
union who are liable to contribute to that 
fund shall be levied and made separately 
from any contributions to the other funds 
of the trade union and no assets of the trade 
union, other than the amount raised by such 
a separate levy os aforesaid, shall be carried 
to tiiat fund, and no assets of a trade union 
other than those forming part of the political 
fund shall- be directly or indirectly applied 
or charged in fxirtherance of any political 
object to which section three of the Trade 
Union Act. 1913, applies; and any charge In 
contravention of this subsection shall be 
void. 

(3) All rules of a trade unton made and 
approved in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of section 3 of the Trade Union Act. 
1913 ik), shall be amended so as to conform 
to the requirements of tills act, and as so 
amended shall be approved by the Registrar 
of FYiendly Societies (in this act referred to 
as "the Registrar") within 8 months after the 
commencement of this act or within such 
further time as the Registrar may In special 
circumstances allow, and if the rules of any 
trade union are not so amended and ap¬ 
proved as aforesaid they shall be deemed not 
to comply with the requirements of the said 
section. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in this act, 
until the 3l8t day of December. 1927, It shall 
be lawful to require any member of a trade 
union to contribute to the political fund of 
the trade union as If this act had not been 
passed. 

(5) If the Registrar is satisfied, and certi¬ 
fies. that rules for the purpose of complying 
with the provisions of this section, or for the 
purposes of the Trade Union Act, 1913, as 
amended by this act, which require approval 
by the Registrar have been approved by a 
majority of the members of a trade-union 
voting for the purpose, by the executive or 
other governing body of such a trade-union, 
or by a majority of delegates of such a tmde- 
iinlon voting at a meeting called for the pur¬ 
pose, the Registrar may approve those rules 
and Uiose rules shall thereupon have effect ns 
rules of the union notwithstanding that the 
provisions of tlie rules of the union as to the 
alteration of rules or the making of new 
rules have not been complied with. 

(6) Section sixteen of the Trade Union Act, 
1671 (which provides foi‘ the ti'ansmlssion to 
the Registrar of annual returns by registered 
trade-unions), shall apply to every unregis¬ 
tered trade-union so far as respects the re¬ 
ceipts, funds, effects, expenditures, assets and 
liabilities of the political fund thereof. 

6. (1) Amongst the regulations as to the 
conditions of service in His Majesty’s civil es¬ 
tablishments there shall be Included I'egula- 
tlons prohibiting established civil servants 
from being members, delegates, or represent¬ 
atives of any organisation of which the pri¬ 
mary object is to Influence or affect the re¬ 
muneration and conditions of employment rf 
its members, unless the organisation is an 
organisation of which the membership is con¬ 
fined to persons employed by or under the 
Crown and is an organisation which complies 
with such provisions as may be contained in 
the regulations for securing that it is in all 
respects, independent of, and not affiliated to, 
any such organisation as aforesaid the mem- 
bei'ship of which is not confined to persons 
employed by or under the Crown or any fed¬ 
eration comprising such organisations, that 
its objects do not Include political objects, 
and that It is cot associated directly or in¬ 
directly with any political party or organisa¬ 
tion: 


Provided that the regtUatlons made In 
compliance with the provisions of this sec¬ 
tion shall not prevent— 

(a) any person who Is at the commence¬ 
ment of this Act an established civil servant 
from remaining a member of any trade union 
or organisation not composed wholly or 
mainly of persons employed by or under the 
Crown of which he had, at the commence¬ 
ment of this act, been a member for more 
than six months, If under the rules thereof 
there had on the fourth day of April, nine¬ 
teen hundred end twenty-seven, accrued or 
begun to accrue to him a right to any fu¬ 
ture payment during Incapacity, or by way 
of superannuation, or on the death of him¬ 
self or his wife, or as provision for his chll- 
di*en; or 

(b) any person employed nt the com¬ 
mencement of this act by or under the 
Crown who thereafter becomes an estab¬ 
lished civil servant from remaining, so long 
as he Is not appointed to a position of super¬ 
vision or management, a member of any 
trade union or organisation, not composed 
wholly or mainly of persons employed by or 
under the Crown, of which he Is a member 
at the date when he so becomes an estab¬ 
lished civil servant, if under the rules there¬ 
of there has at that date accrued, or begun to 
accrue, to him a right to any future payment 
during incapacity, or by way of superannua¬ 
tion. or on the deatli of himself or his wife, 
or ns provision for his children; or 

(c) a person who In addition to being an 
established civil servant li>, npnit from his 
service as such, also engaged in some other 
employment or occupation from being a 
member, delegate, or representative of any 
trade union or orgunlzitlou. of which the 
primary object is to Influence or affect the 
remuneration or conditions of employment 
of persons engaged in that employment or 
occupation. 

(2) Subject as hereinafter provided, any 
established civil servant who contravenes the 
regulations made under this section shall be 
disquaJlflfd for being a member of the Civil 
Service: 

Provided that, in the case of a first offence. 
0 civil servant shall forthwith hr warned by 
the head of his department, and the said dis- 
nuallficatlon shall not take effect if within 
one month after such warning the civil serv¬ 
ant ceases to contravene the said regulations. 

(3) 111 this section— 

(a) the expression “established civil serv¬ 
ant" means a person serving in an established 
rapacity In the permanent service of the 
Crown, and Includes any person who. having 
been granted a certificate by the Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission, is serving a probationary 
period preliminary to establishment; and 

tb) the expression "conditions of employ¬ 
ment" means in lelation to pcM-sons other 
than peiwons employed by or under the 
Crown the conditions of employment of per¬ 
sons employed under a conti-act of service. 

6 (1) It shall not be lawful for any local 
or other public authority to make It a condi¬ 
tion of the employment or ctmtinuance in 
employment of any person that he shall or 
fchall not be a member of a trade-union, or 
to impose any condition upon persons em¬ 
ployed by the authority whereby employees 
who are or who ore not memberis of a trade- 
union are liable to be placed In any respect 
either directly or Indirectly under any d‘s- 
abllity or disadvantage as compared with 
other employees. 

(2) It shall not be lawful for any local 
or other public authority to make it a con¬ 
dition of any conUact made or prcposrd to 
be mode with the authority, or of the con¬ 
sideration or acceptance of any tender in 
connection with euch a contract, that any 
person to be employed by any party to tJie 
contract shall or shall not be a member of 
a trade-union. 

<3) Any condition Imposed In contraven¬ 
tion of this section shall be void. 
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( 4 ) Thero shall be added to section 6 of 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1876, the following provision, that is to 
say: 

*‘If any person employed by a local or 
other public authority wilfully breaks a con¬ 
tract of service with that authority, know¬ 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe 
that the probable consequence of his so do¬ 
ing, either alone or In combination with 
others, will be to cause Injury or danger or 
grave Inconvenience to the community, he 
shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding £10 or to Imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding 3 months/* 

7. Without prejudice to the right of any 
person having a sufflcient interest In the 
relief sought to sue or apply for an Injunc¬ 
tion to restrain any application of the funds 
of a trade-union in contravention of the pro¬ 
visions of this act, an Injunction restraining 
any application of the funds of a trade- 
union in contravention of the provisions of 
section 1 of this act may be granted at the 
suit or upon the application of the Attorney 
General. 

In the application of this section to Scot¬ 
land. there shall be substituted therein for 
references to an injunction references to an 
Interdict, and for the reference to the At¬ 
torney General a reference to the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate. 

8. (1) This act may be cited as the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. and 
shall be construed as one with the Trade 
Union Acts, 1871 to 1917, and this act and 
the Trade Union Acts, 1871 to 1917, may be 
cited together os the Trade Union Acts, 1871 
to 1927. 

(2) For the purposes of this act— 

(a) the expression ‘‘strike*’ means the 
cessation of work by a body of persons em¬ 
ployed in any trade or industry acting in 
combination, or a concerted refusal, or a 
refusal under a conunon understanding of 
any number of persons who are, or have been 
80 employed, to continue to work or to accept 
employment; 

(b) the expression “lock-out” means the 
closing of a place of employment or the sus¬ 
pension of work, or the refusal by an em¬ 
ployer to continue to employ any number of 
persons employed by him in consequence of 
a dispute, done with a view to compelling 
those persons, or to aid another employer in 
compelling persons employed by him, to ac¬ 
cept terms or conditions of or affecting em¬ 
ployment: and 

(c) a strike or lock-out shall not be 
deemed to be calculated to coerce the Gov¬ 
ernment unless such coercion ought reason¬ 
ably to be expected as a consequence thereof. 

(3) This act shall not extend to Northern 
Ireland, except that the provisions of this 
act relating to civil servants shall apply to 
civil servants employed in Northern Ireland 
In the administration of services with respect 
to which the Parliament of Northern Ireland 
has not power to make laws. 

(4) The enactments mentioned In the sec¬ 
ond schedule to this act are hereby repealed 
to the extent specified In the third column of 
that schedule. 


The Proposed Loan to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NSBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday» January 32 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address entitled **Should 


Congress Approve the Proposed Loan to 
Britain?** delivered by the Senator from 
Illinois TMr. Brooks] before the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association at Chicago, 
Ill., on January 15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: * 

Mr. MacKeever, thank you very much for 
your very generous and kind invitation and 
your kind Introduction. I never cease to 
worry about any opportunity that has been 
given to me to speak to any distinguished 
group of citizens and tonight is no excep¬ 
tion. In fact, it is amplified a bit by the 
fact that I am to discuss. In part, a subject 
that was discussed before here on December 
11 by Mr. PhUlp Reed. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before the Joint session of the Illinois Manu¬ 
facturers* Association and the Illinois Manu¬ 
facturers' Costs Association. 

Before 1 go further, I have Just heard about 
a matter that I should bring to your atten¬ 
tion. We have Just come out of the worst 
war in all recorded history. We, out here in 
the Middle West, have taken a leading part 
in the production of the instruments of war, 
and that doesn't Just happen. It is a result 
of leadership; the result of patriotism, and I 
have Just learned that Qen. Thomas Ham¬ 
mond, who, in the early days of this war, 
was the Chief of the Chicago Ordnance, has 
Just been awarded the highest award that 
the War Department anct the Government of 
the United States can give to a civilian in the 
war effort, the exceptional meritorious serv¬ 
ice award, which will soon be presented to 
him. At least, I want to pay my compli¬ 
ments, and I am sure you want to pay yours 
to Gen. Tom Hammond, tonight. General 
Hammond: (General Hammond arose and 
was applauded:) 

I have seen the record of this great Chicago 
Ordnance Department. I would like to pre¬ 
sent it sometime, and I may do so on the 
floor of the Senate. I v/ould like to show 
what we out here In the Middle West really 
have contributed, not only in leadership, but 
industrial production as well. I have also 
a very high regard for the man who followed 
General Hammond, Col. John Slezak, who 
has done an equally magnificent Job. [Ap¬ 
plause. I 

The subject which has been assigned to me 
tonight could probably be divided into many 
sections: The world affairs, foreign policy, 
our participation, and our responBlbllltles. 
They are all vast and cannot be treated light¬ 
ly or hurriedly. We are the leading power of 
the world and our responsibility is very, very 
great, and it should not be approached with 
any sense of narrowness or partisanship or 
bigotry. We have finally arrived at. and we 
are presently, the outstanding example of 
man's humanity to man. We have also 
proven that we can develop as a people into 
the fiercest fighting force that has ever been 
known in the history of mankind. 

The loan which I have been asked to dis¬ 
cuss, is not a simple loan. It is one of a 
scries of agreements. Its complication is 
confused by the number of agreements. It 
was presented to the Congress accompanied 
by two statements from the joint executive 
departments of Great Britain and the United 
States; two financial agreements, one for a 
loan of $3,760,000,000, and the other, the final 
settlement of the lend-lease that deals with 
more than $20,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services which we rendered to the United 
Kingdom alone. And, it was connected, as 
it was presented to Great Britain, with their 
acceptance of the Bretton Woods agreement, 
which is complicated In Itself because it 
comprises'two separate undertakings; name¬ 
ly. the monetary fund devised to develop and 
maintain some kind of stable currency 
throughout the world, and the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Bank. In addition to this, there was 


sent to the Congress and will be presented to 
the OongresB, a commercial policy declara¬ 
tion that has to be discussed some day, 
somehow, In the future. This commercial 
policy declaration is a result of two different 
agreements; namely, the statement that was 
issued originally in the Atlantic Charter and 
section 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement, by 
which we furnished so much aid to Great 
Britain. 

I am sure you are clear now as to Just 
exactly where we are. I feel about like the 
lawyer who was explaining to the Judge when 
he said, “Judge, this law la based upon a 
statute that was passed In 1654. amended by 
another statute In 1684. It was partially re¬ 
pealed by an enactment of the legislature 
In 1754, but was reestablished by the legis¬ 
lative act of 1861. Do you follow me, Judge?” 

The Judge said, “Yes, but If 1 knew my way 
back X would quit you now.** [Laughter,] 

The loan to Great Britain has been pre¬ 
sented on several grounds, and If I can 1 
want to clarify the terms. You hear the term 
“four billion four hundred million” and again 
the term “three billion seven hundred and 
fifty million.’* The four billion four hundred 
million comprises the loan of three billion 
seven hundred and fifty million plus six 
hundred and fifty million, which is the 
definitive final settlement of more than 
$20,000,000,000 worth of goods which we sup¬ 
plied to Great Britain during the war, plus 
all the goods she has received since VJ-dav, 
plus all of the surplus property belonging to 
the United States within the United King¬ 
dom. which is now In the possession of the 
American Government, plus all of the in¬ 
stallations in which we have an Interest 
within the United Kingdom. 

One hundred and eighteen million of the 
six hundred and fifty million Is for the goods 
that they received from us after VJ-day. 
Many of them are salable goods. The $632,- 
000,000 balance Is for settlement of all the 
other goods comprising almost $20,000,000,- 
000, plus the surplus property, plus the food, 
plus the ammunition, plus the guns, plus 
our Interest in the Installations throughout 
the United Kingdom. So, if we may clarlly 
our dlccubslon, I would like to state that 
the loan of three billion seven hundred and 
fifty millions is only part of the total agree¬ 
ment, which I contend was forced upon the 
British people. 

I wish to read to you the statement I have 
released to the press and then I wish to dis¬ 
cuss it a little further. 

I am opposed to the loan of $3,750,000,000 
to Great Britain for many reasons. It was 
not presented to the British Parliament on 
its own merits and it will not be so presented 
to the American Congress. It was. and will 
be, presented in conjunction with the agree¬ 
ment finally settling all lend-lease accounts 
between the United States and Great Britain 
whereby we virtually forgive more than $20,- 
000,000,000 of lend-lease for practically noth¬ 
ing, and it is presented in conjunction with a 
proposed future program of commercial policy 
declaration which is full of evasive promises. 

In short, we forgive more than $20,000,000.- 
000 lend-lease debt, and give up a fresh three 
billion seven hundred and fifty million Amer¬ 
ican dollars and get contracts of future prom¬ 
ises full of escape clauses and loopholes. It 
is not the kind of a loan that any tauslness- 
man in America wouud make and recommend 
to the company he heads. 

I am opposed because the British didn't 
want this loan, but we forced them to take it, 
along with their hasty agreeing to Bretton 
Woods, settling lend-lease accounts, and 
agreeing to some time consult about lowering 
tariffs and eliminating imperial preference 
In foreign trade. 

When the discussions originated last sum¬ 
mer, the British pi*ess and the British nego¬ 
tiators frankly and honestly stated they 
didn’t want a loan. They couldn’t pay a loan. 
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Th^ wantefl a gratit-ln-ald or another gift 
or at leafpt an Interest-froe loan over a long 
pet'iod of Umc. 

Sydney Oampbell. financial editor of Ren- 
ter'e, aaM In July: 

“One thing ahould be made clear about the 
present dlecumlons in the United fStatee 
about a loan of thioe to five billion dollara to 
Britain. Britain would almost certainly re¬ 
fuse any «ueh loan, however big it miglit be 
or liowever low the Interest. They are rather 
mystified as to why Americans trouble to dis¬ 
cuss the matter. A grant-ln-aid would, of 
course, be accepted.’* 

Lord Keynes, the principal British nego¬ 
tiator, also, frankly expressed their i>ositlon. 

He arrived in Septemoer and he told us he 
was here to make some kind of an arrange¬ 
ment about lend-leaee, and about some way 
of helping England struggle out of her eco¬ 
nomic diflicultles. But, there was one thing 
he wanted to make plain to us. That was, 
Britain could not affoitJ to make a commercial 
loan In this country. To quote him, he said: 

“No doubt an easy course would be for 
you to offer and for us to put our name to 
a substantial loan, on mere or less commer¬ 
cial terms, without either party to the ti'ans- 
nctlt)n troubling to pay too much attention 
to the question of the likelihood of our being 
able to fulfill the obiigntlons which we were 
undertaking. 

“ ‘However this may be,* he said, ‘we shall 
not lend ourselves to any such soft and de¬ 
ceptive expedient.’ He continued: ‘We are 
not in the mood, and we believe and hope 
that you are not in the mood, to repeat the 
experiences of last time’s war debt. We 
would far rather do what we can to get on 
as best we can on any other lines which are 
open to us,’ ’’ 

The New York Times, commenting at the 
tLae, said: 

“Not only did he fear that deception would 
probably have a very short life, but It would 
1)e extremely shortsighted if tlie absence of 
friction and bad feeling between the two 
countries Is one of the principal alms.” 

Nevertheless, our negotiators Insisted tlicy 
accept a loan of g3.750,000j000 at 1.62 peiccnt 
Interest over a 65-year period, even though 
we will have to borrow this money from the 
American people, paying at least 2 V 2 percent 
Interest through the sale of additional bonds. 
The agreement provides that the interest 
from the British does not start until the 
end of 5 years, and then at any time the 
United Kingdom decides that the cfxchange 
conditions are not favorable tliey can request 
a waiver, and the United States must grant 
it. There is no provision, however, that the 
American people will not have to pay the 
2V* percent Interest every year and the prin¬ 
cipal, too, in the event of a British default. 

The British couldn’t pay a $4,000,(502,000 
debt after the last war. They themselves tell 
us they can’t pay It now. And still our ne¬ 
gotiators insisted on calling it a loan and 
demanded that the British accept It as such. 

I am opposed to it because I am confident 
that It will prove to be a gift and the lan¬ 
guage and form of the agreement Is subter¬ 
fuge to deceive the American people and to 
make tt easier for ttKJse whoee interests are 
largely ooncerned with foreign trade to secure 
its approval by the American Congress. 

The British believe that the $4,000,000,000 
they spent for munitions of war before we 
established Lend-Lease should be paid back 
to them now In the form of this gift. They 
frankly stated so, and asked for this amount 
as a or a grant-in-aid. This euppoeed 
loan, coupled with diverse and sundry other 
agreements and Joint statements with loop¬ 
holes and escape clauses, Is a complicated 
method for acoonplishlng this unwarranted 

Lord Beynas. In explaining tn the House of 
Lords the reasons why this supposed loan had 
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to be accepted instead of an out-and-out 
grant or gift, said: “The American Congress 
and the American people have never accepted 
any literal principle of equal tmerlftoe, finan¬ 
cial or otherwise, between all of the Allied 
participants.” 

You simply cannot sell tliat theory to the 
American soldiers who stormed and streamed 
across Normandy Beach, constituting over 
three-fourths of the total number of men 
fighting on the westem front. 

I am opposed to it because it Is a part of 
several agi'eements. one of which wipes out 
emr contribution of more than 20,000,000.000 
American dollars without securing a single 
additional island ba.se for our Navy cr Air 
Corps tor our own protectlcm and the peace 
of the world in the future; because we give 
ail surplus property and all construction and 
Installations located in the United Kingdom 
without acquiring any permanent rights In 
Hirportfi built by American sacrifice, blood, 
and money throughout the British Empire to 
aid our future civilian commerce as we 
struggle to pay the debt caused by our enor¬ 
mous contribution to the winning of the war 
throughout the world. 

I am opposed to any loan to any foreign 
government of billions of dollars at 1.62 per¬ 
cent interest as long as we charge all veterans 
of our own country, including our badly 
wounded men, 4 percent on the money we 
loan them to establish their homes or busi¬ 
nesses when they return and give them no 
v/aiver of Interest and no consultation clatises 
to adjust the payment of the principal. 

I am opposed to this gift of $4,400,000,000 
of the American people’s money under the 
guise of a loan that has no collateral, kiiow- 
ing full well that It is only the forerunner of 
additional huge loans to Russia, China, 
Prance, the Netherlands, and all the rest to 
come. 

We have already made a loan to Great Brit¬ 
ain through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Wc have committed ourselves 
to the extent of $2,700,000,000 for UNRRA. 
We have extended the credit capacity of the 
Export-Import Bank to $3,600,000,000. We 
have committed our country to contribute 
$5,935,000,000 to the Bretton Woods Fund and 
Bank. We have authorized vast changes in 
our export-import status through tlic recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements. 

I am opposed to any vast loans or gifts to 
any foreign countries until the administra¬ 
tion tells the people honestly how many de¬ 
mands or requests it has received up to dale 
and presents a balance sheet to show the 
American people Just what our foreign com¬ 
mitments really are and what additional bur¬ 
den each gift or ao-called loan will place on 
our already heavy and strained economy. 

I Applause. | 

I am opposed to any series of world-wide 
gifts or loans that play a pert of the Lord 
Keynes and the American New Deal plan for 
a World-Wide WPA project that will lower 
our American standard of living at a time 
when we are beset with Nation-wide strikes 
demanding an even higher standard of Uviug 
In America this very night. 

In presenting the so-called loan to the 
House of Lords in Great Britain. Lord Keynes 
stated, and I quote him again: 

“Fifthly—and perhaps thia Is the conskSer- 
Btlon which Is least prominent in people’s 
xiilnda_the United States Is rapidly becom¬ 
ing a high-living and a high-cost country. 
Their wages are two and a haK times ours. 
These arc the historic classical methods by 
which, In the long run, international equi¬ 
librium will be restored.** 

I am opposed, for I know that this loan 
does not meet the full financial needs of 
Great Britain, but Is merely a stopgap ar¬ 
rangement which we have forced upon them 
In comifectl o n with the other agree m ents that 
are presented with It. It will lead only to 
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bad feeling and 111-will between our two 
countries who should always be the closest 
friends In peace. 

Mr. Winston Churrhill, who so gallantly 
led the British Empire through the darkest 
hours of its history, also opposed this loan 
and allied agreements and led his colleagues 
in abstaining from voting tor them, saying 
on December 12. 1945, in the House of Com¬ 
mons: 

“It Is a pity that wc should have allowed 
a commercial loan agreement to be mixed up 
and linked up with our transactloiiii.” lie 
said further: “Not only is there disappoint¬ 
ment. there is deep misciving as to what the 
consequenceH will he and also our ability, 
however herd we try. to discharge success¬ 
fully the obligation imposed upon us." 

2 agree with Mr. Churchill. 

If we ai'e going to forgive $20,000,000,000 
of lend-lease obligation, let’s do It on its own 
merits and let's secure some permanent rights 
to bases and aliports which were bought with 
the blood, sweat, tears, and money of the 
American people. 

If we are going to .make commercial loHn*», 
let us make tliem on sound oommerciul terms 
with collateral to secure them. 

For the sake of future good and friendly 
relations between otir two countries who 
were such stanch allies in the war and 
should be such close iriends In peace, for the 
sake of protecting the standard of living of 
our people who must carry the heavy burden 
of our present enormoua national debt, for 
the sake of being honest with the American 
people w'hose money wc would be giving away, 
this British loan agreement should be de¬ 
feated. and I shall oppose It in the Congress 
of the United Btates. (Applause.] 

I said when 1 started that It was difficult to 
know wliere to start and where 10 stop. 
There arc many questions rounected with it. 
What is the alternative? They always say if 
you oppose something, you ought to present 
an alternative. I have said 1 would oppose 
this loan and I do. because I know that this 
does not meet even the financial needs ot 
Great Badtain. Bhe owes. In addition to it. 
twenty billion or twenty-five billion —1 don't 
know wiist the figure Is. 

'When I say these things. I am not speaking 
disparagingly of Great Britain. Nobody cr.n, 
in roy presence, without chailenue, belittle 
the sacrifice, the courage, the devotion, the 
fortitude, the patriotism of the Brttisli people. 
They are in trouble, but they are tlic master 
diplomats of the whole world, and suddenly 
we become the leading power of the world 
and we’d better stay the leader and not be 
drawn down or we will not fulfill our mission, 
as Ood has given us the right and tlic power 
to do. Living as we do, without titles, with- 
<iUt distinction of religion or race or creed, 
we have become the most powerful iwople on 
earth and we must now assert our leadership, 
and when we meet a problem presented like 
Great Britain's, we’d better analyse it and 
cto it honestly so the American fjeoplc who 
will pay the bill will know what their oblign- 
tions will foe and then give them a chance to 
decide whether they want to undertake it. 

Great Britain owes, in addition to the $20.- 
(X)0,000,000 lend-lease which we will forgive, 
$14XX)0.000.000 in the steziing area. Those 
sterling bloc countries through the necessity 
of war have blocked their sterling so that it 
is not available for trade outside of that area. 
I say. Great Britain owes In that area alone, 
$14,000,0002)00. She has, according to Mr. 
Dalton, the Chancelor of the Exchequer, $1.- 
a09.000;000 in gold and dollar reserves today. 
They have, in addition, what is variously es- 
tlmated to be between two billion five hun¬ 
dred millioa and three billion five hundred 
million liquid assets in foreign investments, 
many of them in our country. They have, 
according to another report, 4.000,000,000 
pounds of wool. The world needs clothes. Wc 
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can’t get them even for our returning sol¬ 
diers. Tliey might very well sell this wool. 
But. the plan as I see it under tills loan is 
for us to loan them $3,750,000,000 and they 
then will sell some of their assets to satisfy 
their other creditors within their sterling 
area alone. But. all this la being done at the 
expense of the American people under the 
guise that Great Britain will some day give up 
their Imperial preference. 

I give you my word tonight that they have 
never given up their imperial preference, and 
under this loan they are not obliged to give 
up t:.:elr imperial preference and they never 
will. In the darkest hours of Britain's his¬ 
tory, when Churchill was leading them and 
they didn't have any idea whether they could 
win the war, and when our representatives 
were asking him to agree to the statement 
of the Atlantic Charter, oven then he pro¬ 
tected the Imperial preference of Great 
Britain. And. later, when they drew up the 
Mutual Aid Agreement by which we were 
ultimately—and no one dreamed It would 
reach such fantastic figures—to give them 
$25,030,000,000 of American goods, he still 
protected the British imperial preference. 

When we say we will wipe out the $20,OCO.- 
OCO.OOO to Great Britain, that Is a generous 
statement and we are, indeed, a generous 
people. 

It was said in Parliament that this will 
make a fine, clean finish to the Icnd-lease 
between our two countries. But It doesn't 
finish it for the American people. Wo 
haven't paid this bill. We still have to pay 
the Interest on these $25,030,000,000 worth of 
bonds, and some day we’ve got to earn and 
pay taxes to pay the bonds themselves to the 
American people. 

I simply don’t understand how the gentle¬ 
men of the State Department and the Treas¬ 
ury can so blithely give away, with a broad 
gesture, twenty-five billions of obligations, 
knowing there isn’t a man in this room or 
a man in America that will ever live long 
enough to finally see the obligation met by 
the American people who still must pay It. 

May I quote Winston Churchill when he 
was leading the Conservatives and begging 
them to abstain from voting for this loan In 
the Parliament, saying they v/anted no part 
of the responsibility for it? He said this: 

"Plnully, there is one point I must put on 
record about the Commercial Policy Declara¬ 
tion." 

Now, keep those words in your mind be¬ 
cause you are going to hear the Treasury and 
the businessman like Mr. Philip Reed—you 
arc going to hear Mr, Vinson and Mr. Acheson 
talking about that wonderful golden era that 
will come when the Commercial Policy Decla¬ 
ration is put Into effect. Under this'agree¬ 
ment they make no agreement except they 
will comuH In the future. But, while 
Mr. Churchill was discussing it, I repeat, 
quoting Mr. Churchill: 

"Finally, there is one point I mvst put on 
record about the Commercial Policy Declara¬ 
tion. At my first meeting with President 
Roosevelt in Argentla in 1941, I was very 
careful that the terms of the Atlantic Charier 
in no way prejudiced our rights to maintain 
this system of imperial preference. 

"These were not easy days. The United 
States was neutral. It was hard to see how 
the war could be won. but even then I In¬ 
sisted upon that. Similarly, when It came to 
tho mutu.^l aid agreement, I received from 
President Roosevelt the explicit assurances 
which have since been published, we were no 
more committed by article 7 to abandoning 
of Imperial preference than was the United 
States to abolish her tariffs." 

I give you that as an illustration of the 
attitude of the British on the commercial 
declaration of the future. 

I would like to take a long time to show 
that when they were here asking for a gift— 


not for a loan—when they were here asking 
for a grant-ln-aid. they wore told, not what 
Mr. Vinson said the other night on the radio. 
"The gift was not possible"; they were told 
It was not "practical politics" In America be¬ 
cause they couldn't get the Congress to go 
through with it. But. as Mr. Dalton was 
explaining to the House of Commons, a new 
device has been Inserted, the waiver of In¬ 
terest. And. never before, said he. In any 
agreement of this kind, has It ever been in¬ 
stalled In an agreement. Lord Keynes In 
urging that they accept it said. If they 
(meaning us) v.'unted to preserve the es¬ 
sence of interest, must we, the British bo 
footed? The terms of this loan are more 
liberal with no Interest for 6 years and a 
waiver of Interest after 6 years, whenever our 
exports do not measure up to 60 times what 
they were before the war. He said, it is even 
a better deal, but the Congress wouldn't ac¬ 
cept It any other way. 

That Is why I said to you that it is a de¬ 
vice to deceive the American people and to 
get the American Congi'ess to accept it as 
a lor.n. If we make this loan to Britain, Rus¬ 
sia will soon be here. If they say, "We’ve got 
to make this loan to Britain for peace"— 
there will be no peace without Russia. If 
they say. "We’ve got to make this loan to 
control the atomic bomb"—we’ve got the 
bomb. We are the ones that have the bomb. 
Other countries may have It. Russia may 
have something like It. We don’t know. 

Our scientists—I have talked with many 
who followed the bomb from beginning to 
end. I have talked with those who were 
present at the demonstration in New Mexico. 
I talked with those who fiew with the ele¬ 
ments that made up the bomb on the tiny 
PnclLc Islard. I talked with one of the men 
who flew in the plane that dropped the bomb. 
They all have high regard for the Russian 
scientists, but they will all tell you we know 
nothing about v/hat they have done, how far 
they are, and there will be no peace in this 
world until Russia raises that iron curtain 
of secrecy behind which she will not even 
Jet as trusted allies as we take a look. Right 
now, while they are meeting in the United 
Nations Organization, they are not discussing 
the terms of the Atlantic Charter. They are 
not discussing the high Ideals of America. 
They are not discussing who is running hard 
across the little nations end why. 

If we don’t look out, we are going to wind 
up as coconspirators to subject little people 
and destroy the liberty of people who would 
like to be free even as our forefathers wanted 
to be free when they were ready to die for it 
In 1776. I Applause. I 

I said I was opposed to this loan because 
It is a part of so many other agreements and 
our leaders don’t give us a balance sheet and 
tell US what our commitments are. 

Even during the war we had to get cur 
Information from the British, and 1 guess we 
will have to get It from them on this loan. 
So I cent to the Parliament and got the dis¬ 
cussion and debates in the Parliament, and 
I have them here. 

Lord Keynes said that when he was here 
the demands of foreign countries for like 
loans were reported reliably to be four to five 
times as much as their maximum demands. 
Well, if their maximum demand was $5,000.- 
000.000, then the requests are already in for 
$20,000,000,000. Will that satisfy them? 
Will that buy peace? What will we do when 
we grant $20,000,000,000? 

During the last fiscal year our taxes and 
our borrowing did not completely meet the 
expense of this Government, so we dipped 
back into the reserves that were already 
available from earlier borrowings from the 
American people. But. you can’t go on for¬ 
ever deficit-spending and borrowing to pay 
Xor the deficits you create wliile you are dish¬ 


ing out money to the world under the guise 
it is good for the American workingman. 

What is going to happen to us? That is 
what Lord Keynes was talking about when he 
said, "The American people ere rapidly be¬ 
coming a high-Uving and a high-cost country. 
Their wages are two and a half times ours. 
These are the historic, classical methods by 
which in the long run, international equilib¬ 
rium will be restored." He moans, we will 
be restored down to the level of the rest of 
the world. There is no other answer to that 
one. 

You cannot tell me that you can meet the 
demands of tho strikers of this country, ask¬ 
ing for more money, which puts more costs 
cn production, by adding to the debt of our 
country in continuous vast loans to foreign 
countries. We have set out as the people of 
a great nation to raise the standard of living, 
and we have already Iropored all manner of 
taxes and restrictions and controls, all of 
which add to the cost of our production. We 
have unemployment insurance, old-age in¬ 
surance, sickness Insurance, factory inspec¬ 
tion, regulation of Investment houses, con¬ 
trol of everything—and now we will add more 
wages, and then are you going to let the goods 
come in here from all the nations of the 
world where Jiey pay from 16 cents to $1 a 
day for slave labor, with no restrictions and 
no restraints—It simply does not add up. 

What is happening to us at this very min¬ 
ute, gentlemen, Is that Lord Keynes, the New 
Deal, the Treasury Department, and the State 
Department of this Government have a major 
operation in mind for our entire protective 
tariff system that Lord Keynes said is the 
"historic, classical methods by which In the 
long run international equilibrium will be 
restored." The plain answer to that Is we 
will be restored downward instead of bringing 
them up. 

To those who insist that wc must make 
this gift, under the guise of a loan, to pre¬ 
serve peace, let me say—first, you cannot buy 
peace: and second, every other nation can 
Insist on a similar gift in the name of peace, 
and we simply cannot finance this whole 
world. 

Great Britain needs help. Every other 
country of consequence needs help. We 
don’t know ourselves how broke we are or 
what our present and anticipated commit¬ 
ments are. 

Great Britain needs to set her h- wise In or¬ 
der. £he should adjust her debts with her 
sterling area countries before she asks us 
to add more than $4,003,000,000 more to our 
contribution to her welfare. 

Then she should use any credit we give her 
to mcdernlze her production facilities to 
raise the standard of living of her own peo¬ 
ple and tho millions under her command and 
rule. 

The whole world has been blown and torn 
by the roots in this devastating war of de¬ 
struction. No country can meet its obliga¬ 
tions and survive without rigid economy and 
hard work. 

We cannot survive and preserve our stand¬ 
ard of living or our representative form of 
government without economy and hard work. 
We cannot survive as a people living under a 
private enterprise system unless we get to 
work fast to produce real wealth In the form 
of goods so badly needec. by all of our people. 

Maybe we will have to have new leadership 
In Washington. Maybe we will have to have 
a better leadership at home as well as in our 
foreign affairs. 

What we need most desperately in foreign 
affairs is men who will be absolutely honest 
with the American people and not try to fos¬ 
ter these pet schemes by dragging us down to 
the standards of the rest of the world or by 
giving away the substance of America. 

We need diplomats today who will truly 
stand up for America. {Rising applause.] 
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The Tragedy of Truman: He Has Failed 
the Nation in Crisis 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES' 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following 
article from the New York Jouimal and 
American of January 20, 1946: 

The Thaoedt of Truman : He Has Failed the 
Nation in Crisis 
(By Samuel Crowther) 

I 

On the night of Thursday, January 3, 
President Ti’uman, speaking over the radio 
from the White House, asked the American 
people to Join with Sidney Hillman's Politi¬ 
cal Action Committee in bringing pressure 
upon the Congress to enact a program of 
legislation v/hich would socialize America 
and foreclose what remains of American 
freedom. 

Principally Mr. Truman urged that the 
despotic powers granted on the pretense they 
were needed for war be strengthened and 
extended into peace. 

He asked that the OPA's power to dictate 
the price at which a citizen may buy or sell 
his goods and services be confirmed into the 
far future. 

In addition, he asked for the passage of 
laws extending the already vast Federal bu¬ 
reaucracy through new or bigger agencies to 
look after employment, medical cai'e, anti- 
discrimination, and full employment. 

And, finally, he asked lor a bill to settle 
labor disputes by referring them to fact¬ 
finding boards which he would appoint. 

The program advanced by President Tru¬ 
man Is, with the exception of the "fact find¬ 
ing" boards, the program of the PAC-CIO. 

It is even more drastic than that of the 
popular front which reduced a once powerful 
France to a mere shell that collapsed at a 
touch by the Germans. It is even more dras¬ 
tic than the British Labor program which has 
reduced that once great nation to a mendi¬ 
cant bitterly standing on the international 
street corner snarling for alms. 

Tile American people have wanted to be¬ 
lieve in Harry S. Truman. They have wanted 
to believe in him as a plain American who 
would never yield to the superman delusion 
and who would battle to rid the White House 
of the despotism which a series of rubber- 
stamp Congresses and the war had lodged 
there. 

The people have hoped and prayed that 
President Truman would use the transition 
from war to peace to mark a transition from 
control of the people to control by the people. 

In the beginning the Truman words were 
fair and heartening. Now It stands revealed 
that Harry S. Truman, no matter how good 
were his original Intentions and no matter 
how good are his present Intentions, is Presi¬ 
dent of the United States in name only. 

Today our Nation is In crisis. There is no 
point In being optimistic or pessimistic. 
Those words are worn out. The facts are 
plain. 

' We have passed, with the speed that night 
follows day and with scarcely a twilight, from 
being the world's dominant power with the 
might to make right to being the world's 
dominated power equally Impotent to control 
either our external or our Internal affairs. 

No one could defeat us. No one has de¬ 
feated us. We have defeated ourselves. We 
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have permitted the forces of evil protending 
to be the forces of good to rob us of our 
birthright of freedom and our proud chivalry 
that the Stars and Stripes never marches 
except to make men free. 

V/e have been robbed of our birthright and 
stripped of our honor because President 
Truman and his picked associates forming 
the administration have had neither the wit 
nor the courage to face their duties as Ameri¬ 
cans but, on the contrary, have approached 
our great national and international prob¬ 
lems Vi^lth the capacity and the attitude of 
ward politicians and have permitted them¬ 
selves to be the tools of the efilcient and 
well-organized groups that grew up inside 
and outside the departments of Government 
under the Roosevelt administration and 
which for an indeterminate number of years 
before his death were really running Roose¬ 
velt. 

This group is at the core communistic 
and takes Its orders from Moscow. These 
p.re the guiding spirits, for they know tl:e 
technique of modern revolution. 

But the strongest men are the political 
adventurers, acting as the heads of CIO 
unions, who, having received the right from 
the Roosevelt administration to make face¬ 
less serfs of their members, have combined in 
a ruthless drive against private ownership 
in America under the pretense that they 
are only asking for higher wages for their 
serfs. 

This drive is becoming an unolllclal general 
strike. 

The drive would not be possible in its 
present form, were it not for the Truman 
administration program of Inflating the 
money supply with the one hand and at¬ 
tempting to control the effects of inflation 
with the other through the elaborate and 
sinister system of the OP A. 

These policies are being used as pincers 
by the CIO buccaneers to squeeze out private 
ownership and thus despoil America of the 
savings of the millions of hard-working men 
and women who made America the land of 
opportunity. 

The drive is being conducted with the 
complete ruthlessness and the complete con¬ 
tempt for truth and honor which mark every 
Communist movement. 

It can be made to mark the beginning or 
the end of alien control of America. It 
cannot be compromised. 

Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Tru¬ 
man plays the piano. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the bar¬ 
rage of criticism descending on the OPA 
it is encouraging to find a word of com¬ 
mendation in the editorial columns of an 
Idaho Republican paper, which is in¬ 
serted herewith: 

FAIRNESS TO ALL 

The Office of Price Administration Is this 
month having its fourth anniversary. Bom 
of war emergency, the boards over the coun¬ 
try have handled rationing and price control 
with fairness to aU to the best of their ability. 
Members of OPA boards and employees in 
offices have been subject to eevere criticism 
at times, because orders from higher-ups were 
bound to cause inconvenience to some. 


Those who served on boards are especially 
to be commended for their good work. They 
served without pay, giving of their valuable 
time, suffering from some who felt they were 
not being treated right, often to the extent 
of losing friends and customers in their own 
line of business. 

With rationing ended, except for sugar, 
and price problems increasingly pressing 
under the dangers of inflation, the beards 
are now known as Price Control Boards, their 
major Job holding the price line steady to 
keep down costs of living in communities. 
Tlie threat of inflation is greater today than 
ever before. 

Even though we have had our toes tramped 
on at times, let us now be broadminded over 
the past of rationing and the price control 
of the future. The work of rationing and 
price administration Is truly of the demo¬ 
cratic nature of "government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” 


Loopholet in Election Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “Loopholes in Election Laws,*' 
written by me and published in the Feb¬ 
ruary issue of the magazine Nation's 
Business. 

There being no ob.icctidn, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Loopholes in Election Laws 
(By Alexander Wiley, United States Senator 
from WlBConsln) 

political campaigns, in spite of congressional 

intention, still involve practices which, 

THOUGH WITHIN THE LAW, ARE UNFAIR TO THE 

VOTERS 

"Sad as it may seem in this democracy of 
ours. Congressmen must be greased, that is, 
wined, dined, and bribed for their votes, and 
they can be—very effectively. This greasing 
process costs a tidy sum with every session 
of Congress. That Is what your doUar goes 
for." 

The dollar referred to in this quotation 
was the political assessment on each member 
of the United Automobile Workers Union in 
the 1944 election. 

The quotation itself is from a letter signed 
by William Booher, financial secretary of 
UAW Local No. 2. It was sent on July 6. 1913, 
to union workers in Fleetwlngs, Inc., Bristol. 
Pa. 

The letter is In the record of the Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Committee. It was 
written to inform CIO members why they 
were being assessed $1 per head for the Politi¬ 
cal Action Committee’s campaign chest. Its 
Writer's ambition was apparently not only 
to fill the congressional seats but to make 
them pleasant and profitable. 

With the first guns already booming in the 
1946 campaign, the threats of greased elec¬ 
tions again demand the voters* attention. 

Though Sidney Hillman, chairman of 
PAC, after a consultation with Its counsel, 
John J. Abt, denounced the letter as stupid, 
unfair, and untrue when It was produced at 
the committee hearing, nevertheless It indi¬ 
cates a kind of thinking that has no place 
In a democracy. 
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Political aKBCBsmcnts. tli« action which this 
thinking purports to Justify, deserve the clear¬ 
headed, unbiased cansideration. of every 
American. The subject Is larger than Its 
union aspect. It also affects Individuals, 
partnerships, and corporations. Its potent 
influence on elections strikes at the very roots 
of our concepts of republican government. 

Slush money In elections 

Everyone knows that American elections 
often have been cursed by the use of slush 
funds—money employed for personal bribery 
or corruptive propaganda. Far too often, 
tainted money has been used to grease the 
election of political stooges. The very use of 
gigantic siuns of money by any one private 
source to steamroller an election is an action 
which sticks in the averc^e American’s craw. 

Various Federal and State laws to limit the 
use of slush funds in elections are on the 
books. Loopholes and weasel words are so 
plentiful in them that a steamroller and 
caravan of political workers can drive 
through. The large-scale activities of PAC in 
the 1944 election and its girding for a repeat 
performance this year have limelighted the 
bare spots in these laws as never before. 

Preventing election abuses is the supreme 
challenge to lawmakers. On one side is the 
need for an aroused electorate, an essential 
for democratic government where every cltl- 
een is free to express his opinions and to par¬ 
ticipate in choosing officials. For that reason, 
we who are eager to amend the present laws 
and plug their loopholes must be careful 
that we do not infringe on the freedom of 
speech which Is the right of every worker, of 
every group, and of every organization. The 
obligation of Congress and legislatures is 
both to prevent such extravagant use ol' 
money or other pressure that individual clti- 
sens are denied an equal voice In elections 
and to require publicity so citizens will know 
what interests are providing the money and 
arguments. For half a century. Congrosa has 
been trying to meet the challenge. 

A brief review of past legislation clearly 
shows that the present Federal election laws 
are more like scattered posts which can be 
avoided than a solid barrier against slush 
funds and pressure groups. 

Congress became sufficiently aroused In 
1909 to make certain election practices of 
that gaslight era amenable to the Criminal 
Code. That was in the happy heyday when 
corporations boasted of carrying State leg¬ 
islatures and Senators In their vest pockets. 
I?i 1930 Congress passed another law re¬ 
quiring publicity of campaign expenditures. 

Prohibits some contributions 

The present Corrupt Practices Act was not 
enacted until 1925. In addition to enforcing 
publicity of collections and expenditures for 
elections, it limits the expenditure by a can¬ 
didate for Senate or Bouse of Representatives 
to $25,000 and $5,000, respectively, unless bis 
home State fixes a lower limit. It also pro¬ 
hibits contributions by any corporation or 
national bank to a candidate campaigning 
for a Federal office. The words In quotations 
chart the loopholes. 

The only substantial effect of the Hatch 
Act of 1939 Is to bar Federal civil-service 
employees from political activities. Its other 
restrictions are easily side-stepped. It limits 
contributions to a national candidate or 
committee to $5,000 by any Individual, cor¬ 
poration. or oi*ganieatlon. It generously fixes 
$3,000,000 ns the limit for contributions to, 
or expenditures by, any one national politi¬ 
cal committee. State or local committees 
or organizations are specifically exempted 
from any limitations. 

The Bmllh-Connally Labor Disputes Act 
which followed on June 25. 1943, added labor 
unions to the corporations and national 
banks which are banned from contributing to 
national elections. 

The ban on political contributions by cor¬ 
porations, banks, and trade unions serves the 


worthy purpose of protecting an Individual 
stockholder or member from the use of funds. 
In which he has an interest, for candidates or 
political parties which he does not support. 
That is a broad principle of safeguarding In¬ 
vestments in which political activity is only 
one Incident. 

More pertinent are the loopholes In the 
election laws. In brief, they arc: 

1. These Federal laws apply only to Presi¬ 
dential and congressional elections. They 
are not concerned with State or local elec¬ 
tions. 

2. They do not prohibit expenditures la¬ 
beled “educationar* activities though their 
practical purpose may be to elect particular 
candidates. Any activity to promote wider 
discussion of national issues must be en¬ 
couraged but it should not be given a fanciful 
label to avoid the election laws when its pur¬ 
pose is purely political. 

3. Also, as the acts are largely concerned 
with cash expenditures, they ore ambiguous 
In evaluating many possible services by indi¬ 
viduals, corporations, unions, or other organ¬ 
izations which are In contravention of the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law and 
which may be more helpful than money in a 
campaign. 

4. The Corrupt Practices Act applies only 
to elections and not to the party primaries 
w’here candidates are nominated, wliich is 
equivalent to election In many States, or to 
the selection of delegates to national con¬ 
ventions which draft party platforms and 
name candidates. 

6. While the act prohibits certain contribu¬ 
tions to a candidate. It does not prohibit ex¬ 
penditures by the same organizations in 
behalf of a candidate. 

6. Though the Hatch Act limits the con¬ 
tribution of an Individual, corporation, or 
organization to $6,000 In a primary or elec¬ 
tion campaign, an uniimited number of in¬ 
dividuals in the same family or groups can 
each contribute up to that amount. 

7. This can be varied by organizing cam¬ 
paign committees under different names, 
each of which will be eligible for a separate 
$5,000 contribution from the same individual 
or organization. 

8. As the latter may encourage campaign 
chests which tried and true party wheel- 
horses will not control, the act thoughtfully 
Includes a detour sign by exempting State 
and local committees. Though a $3,000,000 
limit h? set for a national committee Jack¬ 
pot, each regular State or local committee, 
as well as any committee organized for a 
particular campaign, can collect and spend 
to or even above the same limit. 

9. The Smith-Connally Act, while b’-lng- 
Ing labor unions Into the fold, did not close 
any loopholes In the previous acts. 

These loopholes were not new, but it re¬ 
mained for the C ong re ss of Industrial Or¬ 
ganizations to go through them in a big 
way and with all the fanfare of an old-time 
torchlight parade on a national scale. 

Two weeks after the Smith-Connally Act 
became effective, CIO’s executive board 
organized the Political Action Committee 
and charged It with the task of conducting a 
program of political education. Within a 
short time PAC was to dennonstrate the 
clearest object lesson of the flaws in our 
election statutes. Its spencUng In the 1944 
campaign gave America a preview of still 
more distasteful slusli-funding to come in 
the 1946 and 1948 elections. How true that 
preview was could be seen In the 1945 mayor¬ 
alty election in Detroit when PAC put on 
an unsucoeesful campaign to elect a tTAW 
vice president. Richard Frankensteen. ns 
mayor. The exact sums PAC spent In Detroit 
are unknown but It is known that, during 
the 1944 fourth-term campaign, $047.tXX) of 
funds from union treasuries were turned 
over to PAC, ostensibly for educational 
expenditures. 


How much more was turned over to State 
and local PAC's no one outside PAC will ever 
know. It may have been many millions of 
dollars more and may have resulted In the 
reproduction of far more than the one hun¬ 
dred million pieces of literature printed and 
dif^tributed by the national PAC. 

Five checks for $100,000 eaCh in that 
$647,000 were from CIO’s national treasury, 
and the union treasuries of the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers, the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers of America, the United Elec¬ 
trical. Radio, and Machine Workers, and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

No universal coercion-free vote was taken 
among the rank and file of the CIO unions 
or CIO as a whole for the allocation of such 
huge sums from their treasui'ies. (For that 
matter, neither did John L. Lewis democrati¬ 
cally consult all of his miners before he lent 
$500,000 to the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee in 1986. a loan which was later repaid. 
The law classifies such advances or loans as 
contributions.) 

Funds allocated to PAC from unions may 
be derived from one of two sources or both: 

(a) Special political assessments on mem¬ 
bers. 

(b) The union treasuries accruing from 
dues, etc. 

In either case, two sinister results may 
obtain: 

1. The funds of all members may be used 
on behalf of the election of candidates to 
which some hiembers are opposed. (This 
would be equally possible In the case of 
stockholders’ funds.) 

2. Refusal to allow their union treasuries 
to be so used or to pay assessments on the 
line may cause members to be expelled out¬ 
right or things may be made so uncomforta¬ 
ble for them that they will “voluntarily” 
quit their Jobs. In plants with mnlnte- 
nance-of-membership contracts, such loss of 
union status automatically deprives a worker 
of his Job. 

The Superior Court of Cook County. 111., 
recently decided a case on this point in favor 
of a workingman. The decision affected 82 
other employees in the same plant who re¬ 
signed from a CIO union on the ground that 
it was Communist-dominated. The Court 
ruled: 

“Morgan's expulsion irom union member¬ 
ship, which in turn compels the employer, 
under the malnteuance-of-membership con¬ 
tract, to discharge him regardless of his value 
as a worker, is * * * a violation of hio 

legal rights and cannot be sustained.” 

Unfortunately, not many workers will fight 
such a case In the courts, and this decision 
has not been confirmed by higher courts. 

PAC makes a self-conscious effort to com¬ 
ply with the letter of the law. From the time 
President Roosevelt was renominated for 
President in 1944 until he was reelected. PAC 
froze all its funds gained through trade-union 
contributions. It spent only those funds 
($470,000) gained from individuals’ contribu¬ 
tions. Thus, Mr. HilUnan could claim scru¬ 
pulous compliance with the strictosi possible 
Interpretation of the Corrupt Practices Act 
as amended by the Smlth-Connally Act be¬ 
cause he had lived up to the law by abstain¬ 
ing from using trade-union contributions in 
the postprima^ period. 

Even had he used trade-union contribu¬ 
tions during that period, he might have re¬ 
lied on the argument that PAC's contribu¬ 
tions ware expenditures and therefore allow¬ 
able under the law. 

To broaden the source of Individual con¬ 
tributions, particularly from nonunion sup¬ 
porters, the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee was created in July 1944. It re¬ 
ceived $380,000, exclusively in individuals’ 
contributions, and spent $378,000 in behalf of 
the fourth term and progressive congressional 
candidates. The activities of PAC and NCPAC 
were admittedly synchronized; personnel and 
offices were substantially the same and Mr. 
Hillman was the chairman of both groups. 
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In Its report flled with the Cleric of the 
House of RepreBentatives, NCPAO tabulated 
the financing, as follows; 

Received Spent 

Trade-unions ac¬ 


count. $347,003.26 $478,498.82 

Individual con¬ 
tributions_ 376, 010. 77 470,852. 32 

NCPAC. 3£0, 306. 45 378, 424. 78 

Total. 1,405,120.48 1,327,775.02 


The individual sources of NCPAC funds 
may be relatively impervious to further legal 
restraint, but assessments and trade-union 
scurces cf PAC funds are not. 

I have introduced legislation to ban politi¬ 
cal expenditures as well as contributions by 
any union, national bank, or corporation and 
thus preserve their treasury funds inviolate. 
Other congressional colleagues have bills 
ponding which would extend the expenditure 
and contribution ban to primaries and na¬ 
tional conventions as well as elections and 
which would specifically prohibit political 
assessments by unions. 

New laws are no panacea 

Passage of such legislation would by no 
means be a panacea against the use of slush 
funds. Even if enacted, the laws would only 
prohibit contributlona and expenditures to 
national committees. Moreover, the courts 
would still have to differentiate between 
political and educational expenditures in 
national elections. 

A further differentiation would have to be 
made between, for example, what it coats an 
established newspaper corporation to support 
certain candidates or political issues during 
a campaign and the expenditiu-es by tempo¬ 
rary campaign newspapers set up by individ¬ 
uals. unions, national banks, or corporations. 
Affiliated or sponsored organik:atlons, not 
only of unions but of all interested groups 
which engage in election work, also would 
continue to pose a problem. 

The enactment of the expenditure ban 
would at least help to plug a national loop¬ 
hole through which a minimum of $760,000 of 
trade-union funds were poured in 1044. 

The loopholes and Jokers should be elimi¬ 
nated b> a complete overhaul of cur Federal 
elrcUon laws. Vigorous action will be neces¬ 
sary to extend the expenditure ban to State 
and local committees. State and local gov¬ 
ernments also must legislate until the coun¬ 
try eventually has uniform election law.s 
guaranteeing honest elections to every 
t'iUzen. 

No law can be valid which might hamper 
or disccuiage a qualified voter’s participa¬ 
tion in elections. Every effort is to stim¬ 
ulate greater participation. Election laws 
are needed to protect the voter from coer¬ 
cion; from forced assessments by unions, 
employers, or political parties and from funds 
which can make his vote worthless. 

Active participation in elections is the 
firat duty of a free citizen. He must decide 
the Issues between candidates and parties. 
To form his cplnlon, he should know what 
goes on behind the scenes—the secret pres¬ 
sure groups, the Interests backing the can¬ 
didates and the sources of campaign funds. 

Publicity, and publicity alone, can give 
him that information. Election campaigns 
should not be allowed to hide secrets from 
the public. 

Publicity is a great cleanser and should 
be obligatory. 

It already is obligatory for contributions 
of money to a candidate or political party, 
the sources and amounts, and where the 
money is tpeiit. 

However, the final reports may not be filed 
until weeks after the ballots are counted, 
too late to help the voter in picking can¬ 
didates. If the deadline for contributions 
ond final reports were a reasonable time be¬ 
fore an election, he would know who and 
what is behind the candidates. The bill 


which I have introduced will Include ex¬ 
penditures for a candidate as well as con¬ 
tributions to a candidate or party, further 
broadening the benefits of publicity. 

Elections are too serious to be left in their 
present state, wide open to the wiles of the 
unscrupulbus. Greater political squeezes are 
In the offing. For the benefit of labor, for 
the benefit of business and, more than all, 
for the benefit of the public, such squeezes 
must be prevented. 


The Tragedy of Trumaa 


EJOTENBION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
article from the New York Journal and 
American of January 21, 1946: 

The Tragedy of Truman 
(By Samuel Crowthcr) 

II 

Our Nation, only a few .lonths ago on the 
day when Japan surrendered, was mightier, 
both absolutely and comparatively, than any 
power the world had ever known. 

Cur Nation is now impotent to defend 
Itself from aggression and powerless to make 
war. 

And further, by a series of almost incred¬ 
ibly fantastic acts, it has given up not only 
the ideals for which the people thought they 
were fighting and sacrificing but also the 
power to control its external relations and 
to an unknown degree the power to control 
its internal relations. 

As a world power, we collapsed before we 
got started. 

The precipitate withdrawal of our troops 
from Europe was In response to everyone’s 
natural desire to get the boys home, but it 
is not without significance that the Com¬ 
munist periodicals which once were scream¬ 
ing for a second front to help Russia, regard¬ 
less of the cost in American blood, screamed 
even louder to get the boys home when the 
presence of a great American Army in 
Europe could have lent W’elgbt to our dis¬ 
cussions with Russia on the state of free¬ 
dom in the little countries that we were 
supposed to have helped liberate. 

We have already eliminated ourselves as 
a military power in Europe and are on the 
way to doing so in Asia. 

The covenants limiting our power to man¬ 
age ourselves ere contained in the Interna¬ 
tional Fund and the International Bonk, 
growing out of the Bretton V/oods meeting; 
in the United Nations Organization, growing 
out of the San Francisco Conference; and in 
the as yet obscure food, air, and relief inter¬ 
national organizations variously put together 
at various places. In the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, the Congress divested itself 
of its constitutional obligation to regulate 
larllTs. 

During the Bretton Woods meeting, the 
Hearst newspapers pointed out that the 
agreements being fashioned had almost noth¬ 
ing to do with the stabilization of exchanges 
or any other worthy purpose and a great deal 
to do with draining off American resources 
and rigging the American dollar. The power 
to rig the dollar is the power to control the 
American econoteiy. 

During the San Francisco Conference, the 
Hsarst newspapers pointed out that the 
elaborate Charter being evolved, although 


festooned with fine words and noble pur¬ 
poses, could be made a device by which the 
United States might obligate Itself to defend 
tyranny and slavery. 

The Congress approved the Bretton Woods 
Agreements and the Ean Francisco Charter 
and passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act under tremendous pressure from Hill¬ 
man’s Political Action Committee and no end 
of organizations mobilized for the purpose. 

President Truman lent himself to these 
campaigns—although it is now evident that 
he did not know what any of the obligations 
were—-on the ground that he needed these 
votes of confidence for the Big Three meeting 
at Potsdam. 

It is clear that, if he had Intended to do 
any bargaining, he would have held up the 
approval of these various articRs and used 
them for trading purposes. But the Presi¬ 
dent did no trading at Potsdam. He signed 
what was given to him. 

He agreed—without any comprehension of 
what he was doing—to have America enforce 
the Morgenthau plan by which future gen- 
eratloiis of Germans are forcibly to be kept 
at a 8Ub.»tandard of living. 

By Inference and again without knowing 
what he was doing, he endorsed communism 
by eng.aglng to exterminate all other forms 
of collectivism. 

Secretary Byrnes went to London, and his 
meeting with Messrs. Bevln and Molotoff 
broke up in a row bec.ai^sa he and Mr. Bevin 
would not agree for Russia to make puppet 
States out of Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yu-^o- 
slavla in the way that it had already made 
puppets out of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Baltic States. 

Mr. Byrnes, having made a stand for the 
right, made an about-face, went to Moscow 
and in effect told Commissar Molotoff that 
the right was whatever the Soviet wanted it 
to be. In addition, he put the Soviet in a po¬ 
sition to interfere with the rule of General 
Mac Arthur in Japan—which was the one 
creditable and honorable piece of fine Ameri¬ 
canism left in the world. 

Russia, having gained or being about to 
gain everything it desired in the way of 
domination of peoples, permitted the United 
Nations Organization with great pomp and 
circumstance to come into being in London. 

TlTe single purpose of that Organization, 
outside of providing a haven for lame ducks 
and a hall for orators, is to make the United 
States the guarantor of Russian imperialism. 
By the terms of the deed, the UNO can take 
no action against Russia v/ithout the unan¬ 
imous consent of the Sscurity Council. Rus¬ 
sia Is a member of that Council. 

At San Francisco, the American delegation, 
brilliantly led by Mr. Stettlnlus and Senator 
Vandbnblrq, admitted the Argentine to the 
Conference against the protest of Russia and 
pledged the American Republics that the Act 
of Chapultepec would be confirmed by a 
treaty guaranteeing hemisphere solidarity. 
That meant an offensive and defensive alli¬ 
ance of all the Americas and a barrier against 
communism. 

The treaty wps due to be drawn at Rio de 
Janeiro last November. It was bloated by 
Under Secretary of State Achoson and others 
in the State Department. 

The solemn pledge made to these repub¬ 
lics—on which a hemisphere unity could have 
been built—has been broken and Messrs. 
Stettlnlus and Vandenterg seem to have 
traded their personal honor for the empty 
privilege of being delegates to the UNO. 

Our country under Me.”8r8. Truman and 
Byrnes, with the mute acquiescence of the 
Senate and Houeo Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittees, has followed the Communist Party 
line and has eliminated itself as a world 
power. 

And, as if to top off the half-comic trag¬ 
edy, Great Britain has arranged for a gift- 
loan from us which may or may not be ap¬ 
proved by the Congress—and Russia is stand¬ 
ing by lor another and bigger gift-loan. 
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Both hope to rehabilitate themeelvee at our 
expenee and also to pay their quotas in the 
Bretton Woods scheme in ordei* to take more 
of our money. 

Never has a nation nose-dived so quickly. 


The SchuyUdll Riyer Restoration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “The Schuylkill River Restora¬ 
tion Program/* delivered by me at a din¬ 
ner meeting of the Interstate Commis¬ 
sion on the Delaware River Basin, held 
at Philadelphia. Pa., on January 25.1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The keystone around which I am going 
to build xny talk with you concerning pro¬ 
grams for the restoration of the Schuylkill 
River can be described by a simple and 
homey word. Successful progress in any 
and all fields of endeavor depends, in my 
Judgment, upon the sensible application of 
that word more than any other factor. The 
word to which 1 allude ia: Teamwork. 

The advancement of programs for the 
restoration of the Schuylkill River which has 
taken place in the last 2 or 3 years is an 
example of teamwork in the field of public 
works and governmental administration 
which would be pretty hard to beat. 1 lay 
this without fear of contradiction. I am 
sure our good friend. Grover Ladner, who un¬ 
questionably has worked longer and more 
earnestly for Its accomplishment than any 
other person, will agree with me. 

Unfortunately for the river. Incodel was 
only a fledgling when Grover and I were con¬ 
nected with State government In Pennsyl¬ 
vania. But It is fortunate today when 
Incodel has grown up that someone like 
Attorney General Duff occupies a position in 
public life to convince industry and gov¬ 
ernment of the fallacy of their reasoning that 
rivers are just places to throw stuff Into. 
Too often have both Industry and govern¬ 
ment seemed to search lor ways to shirk 
their responsibility. 

With Incodel’s help and the assistance of 
the Schuylkill River Restoration Association, 
things changed rapidly. The program has 
been moving forward at an encouraging 
pace ever since it announced in October 1943 
that the practice of the pot calling the kettle 
black was leading nowhere; that the solu¬ 
tion of the problem Involved a three-way 
teamwork attack by Industry, the Com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

llie Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
rightly was called upon to take the first 
step. Both parties in both branches of the 
le^^islature responded splendidly and. work¬ 
ing a.s a team, passed a law during the 1945 
session specifically ovitlawing the practice of 
using Pennsylvania streams aa the dumping 
grounds for mine wastes. A companion act. 
No. 441. authorised the execution of a $15,- 
000,000 project for dredging an estimated 
20,000.000 tons of accumulated coal culm 
and silt from the section of the river above 
Norristown. Five million doHars was ap¬ 
propriated to cover the cost of work to be 


acoompliahod during the present biennium^ 
which ends July 1. next year. 

While concentrating its efforts on getting 
Pennsylvania to take the ixilUative. Incodel 
also gave attention to that part of the proj¬ 
ect which it deemed should be handled by the 
Federal Government, namely, the dredging of 
the river from Norristown to Philadelphia. 
By means of good teamwork with representa¬ 
tives of the Schuylkill River restoration and 
of other conservation agencies, it succeeded 
In securing the authori25atlon of a review sur¬ 
vey of the problem by the Army engineers. 
Based upon new factors, of which the most 
important was the adoption of the project by 
Pennsylvania to clean the upper river, all of 
the officers of the United States engineers, 
from the district engineer to the chief engi¬ 
neer, reversed their previous conclusions that 
the project was the sole responsibility of 
Pennsylvania, and concurred in a new recom¬ 
mendation calling upon the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to dredge the lower river of silt deposits, 
at an estimated cost of $13,000,000. 

In the case of both the State project and 
tho Federal project, the estimated time re¬ 
quired for completion of the entire job is 6 
years. The people are expecting that it will 
be accomplished within that schedule. It 
will take teamwork of the highest order to do 
this. I assure you that I shall be happy to 
carry out my part in this endeavor. 

Progress In the immediate future, in my 
judgment, depends chiefly upon the Com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. One reason I 
say tills is because the Army engineers have 
recommended that Federal participation in 
the program should not bo started until tlie 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has com¬ 
pleted at least 60 percent of Its Job. That, It 
seems to me. is a reasonable condition. There 
certainly would be no object In having the 
Federal Government commence dredging the 
lower part of the river unless there is definite 
assurance that the State will .meet Its obli¬ 
gation upstream. The faster the State moves, 
the quicker the river will be redeemed. It Is 
up to Pennsylvania to set the pace. 

Personally I do not know how much prog¬ 
ress has been made In this direction. I do 
know, however, that while the program was 
being discussed dining the legislative eetfflion 
In which it was passed the press reported that 
engineers had estimated that preparatory 
plans could be well advanced in 6 months. 
Time files. That period and an additional 
month already have elapsed. If work has 
proceeded In accordance with the calculated 
schedule, construction and dredging opera¬ 
tions should soon get under way. And, In¬ 
deed, they must if the schedule is to be met. 
Twenty million tons of silt is a lot of mate¬ 
rial. If it is to be di*edged within the next 
6*/^ to 6 years, it will have to be taken from 
the river at a rate of more than 3,500,000 tons 
a year. That is a sizable Job. 

According to recent reports in the press, 1 
note that the State is giving consideration to 
requests that private Interests be permitted to 
dredge silt from the river. Apparently such 
dredging is to be undertalien in conjunction 
with programs for the recovery of coal, as It 
was stated that the removal of the silt would 
Involve no cost and possibly result in a profit 
to the State. I also noted that Bllwood 
Turner, ever alert, sounded a word of caution 
regarding such proposals. He Is reported to 
have stated that Industry should be encour¬ 
aged to take all of the material from the^ 
river which it can use, provided it Is required 
to dispose properly of the unused wastes. 
But he also warned the State not to get it¬ 
self into a position where the over-all pro¬ 
gram would be hampered or drawn out tm- 
duly on the prospect of getting part of the 
job done for nothing. 

That is sound advice. I would like to sup¬ 
plement It by pointing out that the State’s 
interest and industry’s interest in the desilt- 
Ing program of necessity are different, al¬ 
though not necessarily conflicting. The 


State's primary responsibility is to clear and 
properly dispose of deposits from the river 
within a period of 6 years at the least possible 
expense. Industry's main objective, to the 
contrary, is not centered upon the redemp¬ 
tion of the river. Its interest is to secure 
from the river those deposits from which us¬ 
able coal and other material can be recovered 
most economically. 

As far as actual dredging is concerned, it 
will cost money no matter who does it. If. 
therefore, such operations can be done, in 
whole or in part, at no cost or a possible 
profit to the State it Is because of the value 
of the materials which can be reclaimed. 
That this is a prospect is splendid news. 

I understand that the act which author. 
Izes the project gives power to the adminis¬ 
trative agency to sell the deposits taken 
irom the river. In view of this provision, it 
would seem to me that the State should re¬ 
tain as complete control as possible over 
dredging operations throughout the prose¬ 
cution of the program. It certainly should 
not allow the program to be hamstrung on 
the uncertainty of an indefinite policy. 

Like Ell wood. I am 100 percent in favor of 
having Industry participate with the State in 
the Schuylkill program. But such participa¬ 
tion must be on a teamwork basis. All par¬ 
ticipants must pull in the same direction 
and toward the goal of relieving the river 
of its choking mess before the next 6 years 
have elapsed. 

The necessity of enforcing laws which re¬ 
quire coal operators to keep solid coal wastes 
from getting into the river in the future is 
another important State responsibility. 
Everyone realizes, of course, that It is not eco¬ 
nomically feasible to keep out the last gi'ain 
of coal dust. I am sure no one expects this 
result. But it is common knowledge that it 
is now practicable to keep from streams a 
very high percentage of the wastes being 
plopped Into them. The Lehigh Coal ft 
Navigation Co. is building plants to accom¬ 
plish this result and I understand, tliat the 
reclaimed fuel will be marketed at a profit. 
If one company can do this there is no obvi¬ 
ous reason why the industry as a whole can¬ 
not follow suit. Certainly, If the coal which 
now lies mixed with mud and dirt In the 
channel of the Scnusdkill River can be re¬ 
claimed profitably, as seems probable, it fol¬ 
lows as a commonsense deduction that the 
wastes at the point of operations must 4)6 
even more valuable. 

Now to get away from the State’s part of 
the program and on. to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s responBlbllity for a while. 

The Army engineers' recommendations re¬ 
garding this phase of the program have not 
yet been filed with Congresa. Following the 
new policy for Federal-State cooperation as 
established in the recent flood-control and 
river and harbor acts, the Chief of Engineers 
nos first submitted his report to the Qov- 
ernors of the States affected by the project— 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware—for 
a statement of their views. In each case the 
Governor filed a report approving the engi¬ 
neers' recommendations. 

It is hardly necessary to tell you that I 
shall be most happy to sponsor the necessary 
legislation for authorization of the Federal 
project and to do everything In my power to 
secure Congress* approval. Many of you know 
that during the congressional session of 1945 
I attempted to secure an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for this program in the then pend¬ 
ing omnibus flood-control bill. As a definite 
praject had not been formulated at that time, 
the effort proved to be premature. Now that 
a fixed program has been developed, which 
has received endorsement from all sides, it 
will be a privilege and an honor to head up 
efforts to secure its authorization. This is 
another part of the over-all program for the 
development of the Delaware River water¬ 
shed which can be successfully consummated 
by effective teamwork. 
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I am aure that I can count on the assist¬ 
ance of all interested conservation agencies. 
Incoders help will be particularly effective. 

The project for the restoration of the 
Schuylkill River is a vital part of an over-all 
program for the unified development of the 
Delaware watershed and for the basin-wide 
abatement of stream pollution. Completion 
of the Schuylkill project, supplemented by 
the construction of adequate sewage collec¬ 
tion and treatment facilities in Philadelphia 
and Camden, will do more, in my Judgment, 
to advance this broad objective and the re¬ 
lated problem of the development of the port 
of the Delaware River than almost anything 
else that could be done. 

The abuse to which the rivers and streams 
In this country have been subjected in the 
past is a national disgrace. It is gratifying 
to know that agencies in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan region are finally taking steps 
to end such practices. The program, how¬ 
ever, In my judgment is Nation-wide. It 
is for this reason that I have sponsored one 
of the stream-pollution measures now before 
Congress. While I am in favor of the prin¬ 
ciple of the States and their local subdivi¬ 
sions assuming the initiative. I believe that 
it is time for the Federal Government to 
step into the picture after the States have 
had a reasonable opportunity to meet their 
responsibility and have failed. That is the 
underlying purpose of the bill which I have 
sponsored for putting an end to the defile¬ 
ment of oiu* rivers. 

There are many extremely pressing and 
Important issues confronting this country 
today. Aside from the part which we must 
play in taking the leadership in securing an 
enduring world-wide peace and in devising 
plans for the establishment of friendly re¬ 
lationships between capital and labor, none 
is more Important, in my opinion, than 
working out practical procedures for the 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Incodel. by demonstrating effective team¬ 
work. is sotting an outstanding example in 
this field. 


The Decisive Issuei of 1946 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OP NEW YOBK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the Senator from West 
Virginia fMr. Kilgore], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a speech entitled “The De¬ 
cisive- Issues of 1946,’* delivered by him 
on the CBS network program, Congress 
Speaks, on January 15. 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Communities all over the country today 
are plagued by problems of postwar read¬ 
justment. In my home town of Beckley, 
W. Va.—and in the other towns and cities of 
West Virginia—^we are faced with rising 
prices, lack of housing for returned veterans, 
a scarcity of civilian goods, cuts in take-home 
pay, and inexcusable delays in the release of 
husbands, sons, and brothers from the armed 
services. These are not problems which can 
be solved by Beckley nor by the State of West 
Virginia. They are problems not only of the 
cities and towns of West Virginia but of the 
whole Nation. Common hardships are bring¬ 


ing home to the American people that the 
welfare of their own communities is depend¬ 
ent upon national—and in some respects in¬ 
ternational—action. 

These Nation-wide dilficulties need not 
have occurred. Two years ago, along with 
several of my Senate colleagues, including 
President TTuman, then a Member of the 
Senate. I urged the immediate enactment of 
a comprehensive reconversion program em¬ 
bodied in what became known as the KUgore 
bill. The objectives of that program were 
full production and full employment through 
speedy reemployment of war workers and re¬ 
turning veterans, the maintenance of high 
purchasing power, and the orderly expansion 
of civilian production as war contracts were 
terminated. The Senate bill embodying that 
program asserted the clear Federal responsi¬ 
bility for adequate housing and in similar 
areas where national action is now proving 
absolutely necessary. 

Let me emphasize this point. Every major 
reconversion problem of today was antici¬ 
pated in this legislation of 2 years ago. Hous¬ 
ing, full production, reemployment cf vet¬ 
erans. This program was actively opposed 
by spokesmen for financial Interests. They 
contended that reconversion would take care 
of itself If large financial reserves were made 
available to industry. Their counsels in 
large measure prevailed. The American 
people are now suffering the consequences. 
The bill which was finally passed omitted 
Federal responsibility for full employment, 
and such crucial matters as a housing pro¬ 
gram and maintaining of postwar purchasing 
power were deleted. 

Handicapped as we are by this heritage of 
failure, the Congress cf 1946 must take bold 
and decisive steps to put us back on the road 
to full production and full employment. Our 
first task in domestic affairs Is to support 
an effective program for maintaining the 
Nation’s purchasing power. Tills is essen¬ 
tial in order to guarantee high living stand¬ 
ards not only to industrial workers but to 
farmers and small businessmen whose pros¬ 
perity is dependent upon the ability of 
workers to buy their products. 

Since VJ-day, the take-home pay of in¬ 
dustrial workers has been cut by an average 
of 25 percent through the termination of 
overtime and by down-grading. In some 
industries, notably in steel, in electrical 
goods, and in the automobile industry, the 
decrease has been even sharper. In the ab¬ 
sence of an orderly program for maintaining 
purchasing power, labor has resorted to 
direct action of its own. This Is the real 
reason for the strikes. The resistance of 
the management in some of these industries 
to take a realistic view of the reduced pur¬ 
chasing power of their workers is a blow not 
only at one group of our people but at the 
stability of our entire economy. A policy of 
low wages and high profits through high 
prices provides but a temporary gain to a 
small minority of people who possess con¬ 
centrated economic power. It means ruin 
for the vast majority of the people who make 
up this Nation. Our largo corporations have 
come out of the war with financial reserves 
greater by far than at any previous time in 
their history. These rocerves have been 
safeguarded and expanded by special legis¬ 
lation. Congress must load the American 
people in supporting the Natlcn’s purchas¬ 
ing power. We must face this issue squarely. 
If this purchasing power is allowed to 
shrink, we will find ourself in another de¬ 
pression far more severe than that of the 
1930'8. It is the movement of the money 
through trade that sustains business, not 
the stagnant dollars hoarded away. 

The only sure way that Congress can effec¬ 
tively solve labor-management strife is to 
enact the President's program for a 65-cent 
minimum wage, expanded social security, and 
other measures designed to develop the Na¬ 
tion’s resources, maintain purchasing power. 


and assure a minimum of decent living for all 
Americans. In all legislation on economic 
matters, Congress must take accoimt of the 
vast Increase In productive capacity of this 
Nation. If we set oiir sights too low with 
respect to production goals and earnings and 
living standards of the great mass of the 
American people. Congress will again fail to 
meet the Nation's postwar economic problems. 

One national emergency resulting from our 
do-nothing policy is in the field of housing. 
Systematic planning 2 years ago could have 
foreseen and met oiir present housing needs. 
In tlie present housing crisis, we must mobi¬ 
lize all available resources if we are even to 
come close to meeting the shortage of 6,000,- 
000 homes. This cannot be accomplished by 
thinking In terms of the traditional goals of 
800,000 or 600.000 housing units per year. We 
must raise our sights so that in 1946 we will 
produce at least 1,000,000 units and in 1947 
2.000,000. This can be done, just as we pro¬ 
duced 100,000 planes per year when men of 
little vision said we could not produce 60,000. 
But these goals cannot be met without active 
Federal planning and support. Congress 
should enact this month measures such as 
the Wagner-Ellender bill and the Mitchell- 
Kllgore bill. It must give the executive agen¬ 
cies the green light to aid and promote hous¬ 
ing construction in every possible way. We 
must break the bottlenecks on short mate¬ 
rials by using surplus supplies of the armed 
services, by enlisting the now idle facilities 
of war plants, and by introducing new con¬ 
struction materials and new types of hous¬ 
ing. The Government must set the objective 
of a great number of low-priced housing units 
and not permit construction resources to be 
diverted to a comparatively small number of 
high-priced homes. 

The shortage of housing, the cut-backs in 
take-home pay, and the constantly rising cost 
of living, are Inflicting special hardships upon 
the returned veterans. These men are find¬ 
ing that the decent life for which they fought 
is being denied them by our failure to pro¬ 
vide them with jobs at decent wages or to 
produce the goods they need. The war has 
uprooted these men from their homes, jobs, 
and families. Now the Nation has a serious 
obligation to these men. We owe it to our 
veterans to establish our economy on a sound, 
stable, and prosperous basis. Only in this 
way can we provide our veterans with decent 
opportunities to reenter civilian life. Con¬ 
gress must, in addition, provide solutions for 
the special problems of readjustment faced 
by veterans. For example, the Mitchell- 
Kilgore emergency housing bill is primarily 
concerned with supplying new homes for 
veterans. 

The discharged veteran, even with his many 
problems, is still an object at envy to the 
millions of GI’s who remain in the armed 
services. It has been said that our commit¬ 
ments in the field of foreign policy require a 
large army. This point of view has been 
urged particularly, though not exclusively, 
by those who advocate solutions cf interna¬ 
tional problems by a display of American 
military might. Such a policy constitutes 
not only an injustice to the GI who is kept 
in the Army or Navy unnecessarily, but it 
prevents the development of mutual confi¬ 
dence among nations so essential to the 
building of a secure peace. There ore only 
two areas in the world where the United 
States must maintain sizable armed forces. 
Tliey are Japan and the one-fourth of Ger¬ 
many which we are administering. And in 
thsse areas large numbers of troops are re¬ 
quired only to the extent that we fail to 
eradicate nazism and Shintoism and fail to 
destroy the economic power of the Germans 
and the Japanese to make war. As many of 
you know, I have followed closely our policy 
In Germany. It is apparent that our military 
administrators there have so far failed effec¬ 
tively to carry out the Potedam agreements 
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miuiring the denazification and IndUBtrial 
disarmament of Germany. It has heen sug¬ 
gested that to carry out these commitments 
would require a large occup;riDg force for po¬ 
licing purposes. This is not true. If we 
eliminate speedily ahd effectively the Ger¬ 
man war-making power, we obviously have a 
much smaller policing burden. It Is our ad¬ 
ministrators with cartel connections who are 
obstructing the elimination of their former 
German partners and who are in fact using 
the large occupying forces to hasten the re¬ 
construction of German Industry. 

This reluctance to carry out the Potsdam 
agreement amounts to sabotage of world 
peace. It protects the German’s Industrial 
might, and German cartellsts who have al¬ 
ways spearheaded her aggressions. It tends 
to create suspicion and a lack of confidence 
among the Allies, particularly thoee who have 
been promised reparations In the form of dis¬ 
mantled German equipment to rehabilitate 
their devastated lands. 

The 1846 Oongress has a decisive role to 
play In securing the peace by implementing 
and strengthening the machinery of inter¬ 
national cooperation. Congress must support 
the efforts for international regulation of 
atomic power. It has been urged particularly 
by short-sighted Isolationists that we proceed 
Independently with a view to maintaining an 
atomic armaments supremacy. 1 have talked 
with the scientists who developed the atomic 
bomb and they assure me that such a su¬ 
premacy would be meaningless. For in a few 
years all major nations will know how to 
manufacture atomic bombs. And a small 
number of crude bombs could utterly destroy 
our great cities. In the meantime, our atti¬ 
tude would have generated an atomic arma¬ 
ments race of which we and the other peoples 
of the world would alike be victims. Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes has already initiated agreements 
providing for International cooperation in the 
field of atomic power. This agreement must 
be carried out In good faith. We must not 
give heed to the carping of isolationists who 
continue to advocate American unilateral ac¬ 
tion by their emphasis on secrecy, who seek 
to disrupt international negotiations by con¬ 
stantly questioning the honesty of our allies. 
It is up to us. who have the atomic bomb, to 
show our good faith by halting Its manufac¬ 
ture and by furthering international efforts 
for the olimination of atomic weapons. 

If we would build a lasting peace, we must 
oesee giving aid and comfort to the reaction¬ 
ary forces throughout the world which are 
endeavoring to suppress patriotic movements 
of the common people of colonial and unde¬ 
veloped countries. Many of these movements 
are comparable to our own Revolutionary War 
and have as their aim the winning of ele¬ 
mentary economic and political rights upon 
which our own democracy Is based. The 
people of the United States have nothing to 
fear from these movements. Their success 
will build free and prosperous nations with 
Whom we can live In peace. It does violence 
to our American traditions to employ our 
military or economic resources to deny the 
hopes of peoples who should look to us as a 
model democracy. 

Let tis divest ourselves of the responsibility 
of supporting reactionary regimes which are 
odious to their own peoples. Saber-rattling 
canot secure the peace. Let us resolve that 
the cooperation and friendship among na¬ 
tions born in war and shall be strengthened In 
the peace which we must build together. In 
domestic affairs, let us provide decent living 
for all Americans by maintaining wages high 
enough to purchase the products of American 
Industry and agriculture. Let us act to build 
peace abroad and create full emplo 3 mient at 
home. Let us release our surplus soldiers 
from the services and bring them back to 
homes and Jobs. 


Development of the REA Profram in 
Nebrmefca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF XflBRASKA 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January SI (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled ‘‘Development of the REA Pro¬ 
gram In Nebraska,*' delivered by Claude 
R. Wickard, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, before the 
Nebraska Association of Rural Power Dis* 
tricts, at its meeting at Columbus, Nebr., 
on January 25, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am always glad to have the opportunity 
to attend a meeting of the officials of the 
REA borrowers. Such meetings make it pos¬ 
sible for me to become better acquainted 
with the people who are closely associated 
with this ^eat program. I get much inspira¬ 
tion from meeting with these people. 1 find 
that they are invariably enthusiastic about 
the program, and are imtlring In their efforts 
to make it of maximum benefit to the rural 
people In their areas. Such meetings give me 
an excellent opportunity to learn about the 
BUEEA progress In the field. It is easier for me 
to get a clear picture of the problems In the 
different areas when I have an opportunity 
to visit with the people who are chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for it. Of lesser importance is the 
fact that at these meetings it is also possible 
for me to give people first-hand my ideas 
about the program and to make a report as 
to what Is being done by the national office 
to help the borrowers. 

In my talk today it is my purpose to re¬ 
view the REA objectives as they relate'to 
Nebraska and to discuss some of the problems 
attendant to reaching those objectives. It 
Is only appropriate that when I speak in this 
State of REA objectives and accomplishinentB 
1 mention the fact that much of the accom¬ 
plishment of REA is due to the vision and 
courage and the untiring efforts of one of 
the greatest statesmen this Nation ever pro¬ 
duced—your own George Norris. It was his 
conviction that the Government, in sound 
and practical ways, should help people live 
happier and more prosperous lives. He want¬ 
ed to see our natural resources and our in¬ 
genuity for developing those resources used 
for the benefit of the great masses of people 
in this country. His desire to see happier 
homes and more efficient methods must, at 
least to some extent, have come out of his 
boyhood experiences when he lived on a farm 
in northwestern Ohio. 

I heard Senator Norris describe one of his 
experiences which Indicates that he, like so 
many other great men. was greatly Influenced 
by a saintly mother. You will remember that 
his widowed mother had several children 
and that he as a youth had the great re¬ 
sponsibility of assisting his mother In keep¬ 
ing the family together by helping to make 
a living for them. Times were hard and 
good-pasrlng jobs were scarce. One of the 
sources of income in those days came at har¬ 
vest time when a great number of men were 
employed in cradling the wheat crop and 
binding it by hand. Senator Norris explained 
to me that this work gave him an opportunity 
to earn money needed to buy the children’s 
shoes and other elotlies for the winter. *rhere 


was great consternation In the neighbor¬ 
hood when the news spread that a man had 
Invented a harvester which did away with 
all of the cradling and binding of wheat, 
and that one of these machines was already 
in the neighborhood. 

On this particular occasion the youthful 
Norris had been away all week working in 
the harvest field. Re returned home late on 
Saturday evening, very tired, and went di¬ 
rectly to bed. The next morning when he 
arose he was confronted by his mother who 
asked him If he knew anything about the 
desti’oylng of the new harvesting machine on 
a neighboring farm. He was questioned very 
closely by his mother. She knew that he 
had shared her anxiety about the way In 
which this modem invention might elimi¬ 
nate the need for so many people to work in 
harvest fields. He knew nothing about it. 
His mother was very happy to know that 
her son had not played a part in the de¬ 
struction of property of other people. 

This Incident was never forgotten by 
George Norris. It must have intensified his 
desire to see that modem facilities are used 
to take the drudgery out of the life of rural 
people and make them more efficient in their 
daily tasks. Every farm wife and mother in 
America who has the REA service in her 
home owes much to George Norris. 

Today, unfortunately, a little less than 
half of the farm homes in America have elec¬ 
tricity. despite the great progress that has 
been made In the last 10 years since the REA 
was created. At that time, only 10 percent 
of the Nation’s farms were electrified. Here 
in Nebraska, although great gains have been 
made in the last decade, nearly 70 percent of 
the farms are still without this most es¬ 
sential convenience. In addition to the 
farm homes which do not have electricity 
there are a great number of homes In small 
towns and villages which are unelectrifled. 
There are also rural schools, churches and 
other establishments such as stores, shops 
and small industries which greatly need 
electricity. 

In my estimation the first objective of 
the REA program Is to reduce the number 
of unelectrified rural homes and establish¬ 
ments as rapidly as we possibly can. We 
must strive toward this objective with evei-y 
means at hand until central station electric 
service Is available to every rural area In this 
State and in all other States of the Union. 

Before the REA was created only very 
thickly populated rural areas had the bene¬ 
fit of central station electric service. The 
outlook for people living In the more sparsely 
settled areas was dark Indeed. The power 
companies said that it was financially im¬ 
possible for them to provide service for the 
great majority of rural people. The REA has 
proven that this theory is absolutely wrong. 
Through REA loans and other assistance some 
900 borrowers throughout the United States 
have been able to take central station serv¬ 
ice to over 1.400,000 rural consumers. These 
borrowers are f\2rnlBhlng energy to their con¬ 
sumers at costs lower than was thought pos¬ 
sible a few years ago. The consumers are 
using the energy in larger amounts than was 
anticipated, and the borrowers are paying 
back their loons and interest. Only about 1 
percent of the loans are delinquent more 
than 30 days and about $20,000,000 of prin¬ 
cipal payments have been paid back in ad¬ 
vance of the date due. 

Here in Nebraska since the start of the 
program $18,226,000 have been advanced to 
28 borrowers to take electricity to 26,000 
rural consumers. The latest statistics Indi¬ 
cate that these borrowers have paid $2,700.- 
000 on principal and Interest due. In addi¬ 
tion. they have paid $153,000 in advance of 
the due date. Many of them have bought 
war bonds. Only $8,400. according to latest 
information, is due more than 80 days. 

These facts should couvinoe oil of the 
skeptics that it is poeslble for rural people 
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to ably manage their own central station 
electric facilities. It should be remembered 
that these records have been made despite 
the fact that the development of the projects 
and utilization of electricity have been ham¬ 
pered because of wartime scarcities. 

For the most part, REA construction' is 
financed by borrowing money from the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation. The 
amount which may be borrowed for this 
purpose is established each year by the Con¬ 
gress. For the fiscal year beginning July 

1. 1946. and ending June 80, 1946, Congress 
has made available $200,000,000 for loans to 
REA projects. Due to an unprecedented de¬ 
mand for REA service, $142,000,000 of this 
amount has already been allocated to the 
borrowers. In many States the funds are 
exhausted or nearly exhausted. Nebrnska is 
one of these States. Out of the $200,000,000, 
$0,000,000, in round numbers, was set aside 
for Nebraska. Over $6,000,000 of this amount 
have already been allocated, and we now 
have on hand, or in process, over $10,000,000 
In applications which have not been covered 
by allotments. In other words, with the 
fiscal year only a little over half gone, we 
have only $1,000,000 to satisfy $10,000,000 of 
demands for funds. 

1 have given you these figures because I 
want you to know Just what the situation 
is so far as funds for allotment are concerned. 

Several weelos ago I was honored by being 
Invited to a breakfast of the Nebi'aska con¬ 
gressional delegation. I informed them at 
that time that REA funds for allotments 
would be exhausted in many States long be¬ 
fore the end of the fiscal year. Members of 
the Nebraska delegation are always inter¬ 
ested in the REA program. Tliey were per¬ 
haps surprised to know that the largest 
amount of lean funds ever available to REA 
was not going to be suffleient to meet the 
demand. Here in Nebraska, as is generally 
true throughout the country, more people 
than ever before are anxiously seeking REA 
service. 

Let us look briefly at the construction side 
of the REA program. For the Nation, in re¬ 
cent months, about 20,000 new REA consum¬ 
ers are being added each month. In Ne¬ 
braska you have been able to connect about 
626 new consumers each month. You and 
I, ns well ns the unserved people, wish we 
were extending the service to far greater 
numbers. REA borrowers, like everyone else 
engaged in construction, have been hampered 
by shortages of labor and materials. 

The most serious shortage in the REA 
field has been that of poles. Wc have been 
making a special effort In the national REA 
headquartci’s to get the facts and to see that 
our program is hampered as little as possible 
by pole shortages. It is evident to us that 
the supply of poles Is going to be Inadequate 
to meet the demand unless entirely new 
sources of poles are found. 

During late September we started on a 
definite program to step up production and 
treating capacity. Progress has been made. 
In the Douglas fir country on the north coast 
and in the lodgepolo pine section of the 
Rocky Mountains several new operators are 
now turning out poles. Others are in the 
process of installing treating plants and ar¬ 
ranging for timber. 

The new operators and those definitely 
coming into production will have a capacity 
of some 500,000 to 600.000 poles per year. 
Interest among other prospective producers is 
keen. The prospects are bright that before 
1946 draws to a close we will see treating 
capacity under way sufficient to care for all 
the lodgcpoles that can be taken from the 
forests on a sustained-yield basis. 

In the Southern States the labor supply 
Is improving. One new commercial treat¬ 
ing plant in east Texas is going In to supply 
us with poles. So the southern production 
Is on the upgrade also. 

However, the South can't supply all our 
need in the Central Valley States. Nebraska 


and other States west of the Mississippi must 
look to the Douglas fir and lodgepole pine 
country for a large part of their supply. 
These species properly treated make a long¬ 
life pole, according to the reports of wood 
experts. Bo much for what has been done 
and the prospects. 

Now comes a darkening cloud over the 
horizon. The steel strike will reduce the sup¬ 
ply of creosote. That oil is derived from coal 
tar produced in the coke ovens of the steel 
plants. There is a small inventory of creo¬ 
sote in the country. 

Pole cutting can go forward, however. 
Thus a stock of white poles can be built up 
in the West to keep the treating plants 
going on an around-the-clock basis when 
creosote agaifi becomes plentiful. 

We will solve the pole problem and other 
construction problems in time. I pledge that 
the REA organization will give you every as¬ 
sistance. I am sure the time will come when 
we will be building REA lines much faster 
than we ever have before. I know that you 
and every other person connected with the 
REA program are going to be much happier 
whep that time arrives. 

In my opinion the pattern for the future 
REA development In Nebraska is clear where 
the REA projects have been well established 
and lines have been energized. Nebraska 
compares very well with other sparsely set¬ 
tled states so far as the percentages of farms 
electrified is concerned. In fact, it is ahead 
of 13 other states in the Union. Yet, there 
are 35 counties in Nebraska that do not have 
a single mile of REA line. For the most part 
they are in the sparsely settled areas in the 
States. Now, the people in those areas want 
electricity and need electricity Just as much 
as they do in any other part of the Nation. 
Can they get it through the REA program? 
My answer is "Yes," if we have sufficient vis¬ 
ion and courage. We must have the vision to 
see how much brighter and happier the REA 
homes of the future will be. We must try 
to visualize all the new uses that farm peo¬ 
ple are going to make of electricity to save 
labor and to produce better products. It 
should be clear to us by now that central 
station electric service Is an Investment not 
just in happiness but In more eflQcient farm¬ 
ing. We can see now that not only do the 
REA borrowers pay their own way but that 
electricity pays for Itself so far as the indi¬ 
vidual consumer is concerned. 

We must have the courage to make plans 
now to take electricity to everyone in the 
project areas. We must lay out territory and 
design systems so that everyone in the proj¬ 
ect areas will be served in due time. This 
means that the people in the hills and on the 
plains will get electricity just the same as the 
people in the fertile valleys. The people in 
the small towns and villages in the sparsely 
settled areas should get their electricity from 
the REA projects. The same is true for the 
small rural industries and other rural es¬ 
tablishments. In other words, we can make 
it possible for all rural people to have elec¬ 
tricity only if we Include all rural people in 
the planning of our projects. It is most 
essential to keep this in mind as we proceed 
with the REA program in Nebraska. In the 
last year 12 new projects have been organized 
In Nebraska. We should give these new proj¬ 
ects every assistance so they can get started 
and gain needed experience and confidence. 

We should take full advantage of the easier 
terms which Congress has provided through 
lower interest rates and longer amortization 
periods in order that more people can be¬ 
come REA consumers. Also, we must plan to 
make full use of the cheaper electricity which 
Is made possible by the various hydroelectric 
projects in Nebraska and surrounding areas. 
This cheaper electrity means that more peo¬ 
ple can use the REA service and that all con¬ 
sumers can use more of It. Cheaper electric- 
Ity means that all REA borrowers will make 
even better financial records. 

The future Is bright for the full develop¬ 
ment of the REA program in Nebraska if we 


make it bright. We need the vision and the 
courage of the pioneers who came to Nebraska 
in the face of adversity. We need the vision 
and courage of George Norris. You and 1, as 
leaders in the REA movement, must never 
fall to have the proper vision and courage be¬ 
cause we dare not fail the people in the xm- 
served areas of this great State. 

The Need for.Honsing Facilities and 
Honsing Supplies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YOBXC 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 31 {legislative day of 
FHday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States stressing the need for 
housing facilities and housing supplies 
in the United States. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Washington, January 25.—More than 1.100 
cities in every State in the Union reported 
to the Chamber of Commerce cf the United 
States today that lack of materials and equip¬ 
ment is primarily responsible for the cur¬ 
rent serious housing shortage encountered 
by veterans. 

Replying to President Eric A. Johnston's 
Inquiry for a report on their local situations 
and possible solutions the chambers of com¬ 
merce in those cities and towns said four 
principal steps should be taken; 

1. Overcome reluctance of OPA to make 
price adjustments urgently needed. 

2. Speed up the release of unused Army 
barracks, prisoner-of-war camps and like 
buildings either for conversion to residential 
use or to be torn down to permit the lumber 
and other materials In them to be used for 
new housing units. 

3. Release lumber and plumbing, heating 
and other equipment now in the hands of 
the Army and Navy. 

4. Stop the diversion of lumber for export. 
(Tlie Office of War Mobilization and Recon¬ 
version last week said that exports were not 
a major consideration.) 

These replies were to this telegram sent by 
Mr. Johnston to the 1,735 chambers of com¬ 
merce which are members of the United 
States Chamber: 

"Reports from all parts of the country in¬ 
dicate Increasing anxiety over inability of 
veterans to find housing. Please wire imme¬ 
diately report on situation in your commu¬ 
nity including what steps are being taken to 
relieve situation and what measures, in your 
judgment, would be helpful in speeding up 
the provision of permanent housing and of 
temporary housing where necessary." 

The replies available to date showed 596 
reporting the housing situation acute; 401 
reported it serious; and only 76 said tney had 
no housing problem at all. Only a small per¬ 
cent reported the number of houses needed, 
but recent studies Indicate the acute need is 
somewhere between 800,000 and 1,000,000. 
About 880 of the chambers laid the hcuclng 
shortage directly to lack of material, and 165 
reported a lack of skilled labor. 

Typical of the replies was this one from 
John D. Adams, general secretary of Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce: 

"Veterans' housing growing more and more 
acute. We are trying everything. Have been 
turned down on trailers and demountable 
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units. Now trying to get surplus wooden 
buildings for salvage and home building. 
Greatest need is availability of materials. 
We have adequate finances and labor to 
build necessary houses but lack lumber '* 

In the field of temporary housing the sur¬ 
vey developed the fact that businessmen In 
some communities are foi-ming local non¬ 
profit corporations by popular subscription to 
finance construction where builders can't 
take the risks currently involved. The spon¬ 
sor is the local chamber of commerce. 

For example, Girard C. Vimrum. president 
of the St. Louis County Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, informed Mr. Johnston of such a plan 
for Clayton, Mo. The city accepted a plan of 
the builders’ guild to build 16 units of tem¬ 
porary housing for veterans, with the city 
providing sites tax-free. The entire con¬ 
struction cost of the project would be sub¬ 
scribed by citizens, and the units would be 
built at no profit. * 

Also typical was the report from William E. 
Morrow, secretary of the Louisville Board 
of Trade: 

"Housing sltuatior here very critical. No 
vacancies in normal supply except where 
family moves to another city Existing hous¬ 
ing utillssed fullest extent; 5t000 to 7.000 fam¬ 
ilies doubled up; badly overcrowded condi¬ 
tions. 

"War housing center has approximately 
3,000 applications waiting to be filled. At 
present 300 vacancies available to veterans at 
Charlestown, Ind., war-housing project but 
rapidly being filled. City has applied for 
conversion surplus barracks at Bowman Field 
to provide approximately 300 units and for 
removal of 50 temporary housing units to 
Louisville for Negroes. Approximately 81.000 
persons in services from this county yet to 
return. This means greatly Increased over¬ 
crowding next 3 months. Not over 600 to 
1,000 homes can be built here this year by 
private capital, number depending on avail¬ 
ability of materials, but none ready for oc¬ 
cupancy for 6 months. 

"Private conversions of existing single- 
family structures into multiples practically 
exhausted during war. In our opinion. Gov¬ 
ernment assistance to speed-up production 
prefabricated permanent style housing oilers 
quickest and best answer to housing need 
with least economic damage to general hous¬ 
ing values. That program would provide 
housing faster then temporary housing could 
be built. More temporary housing in our 
opinion very damaging to economic values." 

The United States Chamber said that it was 
too early to appraise the working of the new 
Government program to give priorities on 
materials to builders of homes for veterans 
which do not cost more than $10,000, except 
that, obviously, if materials are not available, 
priorities become only slips of paper. 

Many applications have been made under 
the congressional appropriation of $300,000,- 
000 to permit the Federal Public Housing Au¬ 
thority to move temporary housing units to 
places badly in need of them. The survey 
showed that this procedure was adopted only 
as a last resort. In New England, the cities 
and towns showed no Interest in this plan, 
primarily because of the colder weather. 


How Wc Can Make Jobs for Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.PATMcCARRAN 

or NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 3t {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, In 
the January issue of the American mag- 


asine there appears a very able and 
scholarly article by Mr. J. A. Knig, re¬ 
tiring Chairman of the War Production 
Board, entitled **How We Can Make Jobs 
for Millions,** with the subheading, **If 
you want to have a good Job tomorrow, 
or any job at all, this article is of vital 
importance to you. Here is the first 
clear, authoritative explanation of a 
little-understood subject—the need for 
redistributing Industry throughout our 
underdeveloped States. Decentraliza¬ 
tion is the best insurance, says Mr. BIrug, 
against the threat of mounting unem¬ 
ployment.” 

I ask that the article, together with the 
subheadings, be printed In the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How We Can Make Jobs fob Millions 
(By J. A. Krug, retiring Chairman, War Pro¬ 
duction Board) 

IF TOO WANT TO HAVE A GOOD JOB TOMOBBbW, 
OB ANY JOB AT ALL, THIS ABTICLE XS OF VITAL 
IMPORTANCE TO YOU. REr.B IS THE FXBST 
CLEAB, AXTTIXOBITATIVE JCXPLANATION OF A LIT¬ 
TLE-UNDERSTOOD SUBJECT—THE NEED FOR RE- 
OX8TRIBUTINO INDUSTRY THROUOHOUl' OUR UN¬ 
DERDEVELOPED STATES. DECENTRALIZATION IS 
THE BEST INSURANCE, SAYS MR. KRUG, AGAINST 
THE THREAT OF MOUNTING UNEMPLOYMENT 

When I was a boy, some of our Industrial¬ 
ists eager to expand, looked wistfully at 
China, with its millions of consumers, as a 
future market for our goods. The only dif¬ 
ficulty was. as it is now, that the Chinese 
could not afford to buy our goods. Today, 
some of our industrialists, with facilities to 
serve the whole world, advocate the building 
up of a huge export trade with Europe as an 
outlet for the vast productive system we 
created during the war. Again they are laced 
with the same difficulty. Can bankrupt Eu¬ 
rope afford to buy our goods? 

But all is not lost. There is yet another 
countiy they may serve—a country os large 
as Europe, leaving out Russia, unimaginably 
wealthy In natural resoui’ces, highly civilized, 
and ambitious to get ahead in the world. 
That country is the western half of the 
United Slates; Indeed, more than half, be¬ 
cause it comprises 61 percent of our national 
area. It embraces the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, Colo¬ 
rado. New Mexico, Idaho. Utah, Arizona, 
Washington. Oregon, Nevada, and California. 

These 17 States contain 21 percent of our 
population but account for only 11 percent 
of our manufacturing. But they produce 
half of the Nation's minerals and contain 70 
percent of our timber. During the war they 
were equipped, through the development of 
water power, to provide about 75 percent of 
our electric energy. 

TOO MUCH OF OUR INDUSTRY WAS CONCEN¬ 
TRATED IN DETROIT, BETHLEHEM. PTrTSBURGH. 
AND SUCH OIOAT CENTERS. IF TRET HAD BEEN 
DESTROTID BY BOMBERS WE WOULD HAVE BEEN 
FUT OUT OF THE WAR 

But, strangely, despite Its great wealth, this 
land, with its millions of ambitious people, 
may soon fall very short of the all-out con¬ 
sumption that will be necessary if we main¬ 
tain all-out production. Already the shadow 
of moss unemployment falls across these 17 
States. 

Here Is what has happened: Since the war 
began, it has been estimated, at least 8,000,000 
people In this region have moved to Its urban 
centers to find employment in war plants or 
in the many services which spring up around 
centers of population and prosperity. When 
the war plants are all closed, these 8,000,000 
probably will be out of work. They can't all 
go back to the farms, now that farma are 


mechanized and can be operated by fewer 
workers. 

Thousands by thousands, this region's 
2.000,000 servicemen are returning home. 
Many of them who were on farms before the 
war are coming back with new skills they 
were taught in mechanized warfare. They 
now want jobs in industry. But how can 
they be accommodated in a region which ac¬ 
counts for only 11 percent of our manufac¬ 
turing and which normally employs less 
than 1,000,000 persons in industry? 

Thus, the potential unemployment in the 
West may mount into millions before we see 
the end of it unless we use the utmost initia¬ 
tive, daring, imagination, and resourceful¬ 
ness to meet the situation. If we don’t solve 
the problem, these millions and the millions 
dependent upon them cannot buy goods from 
the East. If the factories of the East aren't 
going full blast, unemployment will begin to 
snowball In other parts of the country. 

I am not being pessimistic. There is a 
solution, In Which every American may par¬ 
ticipate, which I shall discuss later in this 
article, but first I want to speak of still an¬ 
other country, which is also a great poten¬ 
tial market for top production. 

EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF INDUSTRY IB AT HAND IN THE WEST AND 

THE SOUTH. AND YET THEY HAVE NO INDUS¬ 
TRY—WHY?—ONE REASON 18 THAT SOME IN¬ 
DUSTRIALISTS IN THE EAST WON’T X.ET THEM 

This country Is rich in fertile soil, timber, 
potential hvdroelectrlc power, and strong, 
intelligent people. But many of these people 
are poor, although undeveloped wealth lies 
at their doors. This future market for the 
"exports" of the industrial Bast also is part 
of the United States, consisting of the con¬ 
tiguous States of Arkansas, MlssiBslppl, Ala¬ 
bama. Tennessee. Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Virginia. 

While this vast region contains 20 percent 
of our population and embraces 39 percent 
of our farm population, it receives only 11 
percent of our national Income and receives 
only 20 percent of the farm income. Figures 
are dry, indeed, compared to the lines of a 
good play, but in these figures lies the trag¬ 
edy of the South—the drama of a fallen 
empire. And as long as it stays down we 
all stay down. If the income of this region 
were raised to the per capita level of the 
United States as a whole, it has been esti¬ 
mated that the national income would be 
increased by $10,000,000,000 annually. That 
is money with which to buy goods in the 
Bast and elsewhere. 

While this region had the highest ratio of 
investments in war plants and facilities dur¬ 
ing the war, in terms of population. It had 
the smallest volume of war contracts—only 
60 percent more than Its 1939 production. 
And this great region, believe it or not, has 
only 10 percent of the Nation’s manufac¬ 
turing. Those war plants and facilities, for 
the most part, consisted of Shipyards, air¬ 
plane factories, and chemical plants, all re¬ 
quiring a high rate of Investment. One by 
one these industries are ceasing to operate. 
Workers are drifting back to the farms. 
Most of the farms are poor. And labor will 
be poorer when electric cotton pickers begin 
to do the work of millions. 

What is the chance of boosting the in¬ 
come of this region? It looks as if It may 
go down, rather than up. It will, unless we 
act, and act soon. And remember, if the 
workers of the South have no jobs they can’t 
buy goods, and our eastern Industries go to 
pot and eastern workers lose their jobs. 
The crisis, then, begins to snowball. 

You don't have to be a Joel Kupperman 
to see by now that 75 percent of the geo¬ 
graphical area of the United States accoiuits 
for oinly 30 percent of our manufacturing. 
And we are the greatest manufacturing Na¬ 
tion on earth. And this three-quarters of 
our Nation, with 40 percent of our popula- 
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tlon, alflo contalnB most of our basic wealth, 
our natural resources. What a paradox! And 
now It in faced with something approaching 
economic disaster. Why? 

The answer, by now, should be obvious; 
Because it has no heavy industry to speak of 
to support its increasing urban populations 
and. in the case of the 17 Western States, to 
draw new population. These Western States 
could support many new millions of popula¬ 
tion if there were industries to maintain 
them. Without heavy basic industries, such 
as steel, aluminum, and such, there can be 
no fabricating industries—^not with the steel 
Industry in the East. And without a multi¬ 
plicity of industries, businesses and services 
do not increase. They are all tied up to¬ 
gether. 

At a glance, you may think I have contra¬ 
dicted my original thesis—that Jobs and in¬ 
comes in these underdeveloped regions of the 
Nation will mean greater manufacturing pro¬ 
duction in the East. But how, you may ask, 
if those regions have a greater share of manu¬ 
facturing, and themselves are producing 
goods, will they not be competitors? 

That is shortsighted hokum. I am speak¬ 
ing long-range of a nation which can support 
a far greater population than it now has. of 
a nation whose productive capacity, even 
though we served the world in the war. has 
never been realized. Full employment and 
a higher rate of per capita income, a larger 
population, and a level of living higher than 
v/e have ever dreamed of would enable us to 
cover the Nation with factories and deprive 
no region of productive opportunity. 

As the years go by. given peace and the 
fulfillment of the objectives of the war, Eu¬ 
rope and Asia will be able to buy again, and 
our surpluses can go to them. With the 
industrialization of the vast V7est. we shall 
be better able to serve Asiatic markets than 
ever before. The West, we may have forgot¬ 
ten, has a seacoast, although, before the war, 
it had little opportunity to use it except 
for fishing and bathing. 

And now for the most incredible fact in this 
story: 

While 76 percent of this Nation has only 
20 percent of our manufacturing, less than 
10 percent of It has 66 percent of the manu¬ 
facturing industry. This tiny area is pretty 
well concentrated in the northeastern region 
of the United States. It consists of Massa¬ 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. New 
York. New Jersey. Pennsylvania. Ohio. Michi¬ 
gan. IllinoiR. Delaware, and Maryland. 

This region—It might better be called a 
district—produces only 4 percent of our lum¬ 
ber and 26 percent of our minerals. In nat¬ 
ural resources, when compared with the vast 
underdeveloped regions of the Nation, it is 
comparatively poor. Yet it contains 43 per¬ 
cent of our total population and receives, as 
of 1940, 50 percent of our national income. 
More than one-half of the $17,600,000,000 
jpent on plants and facilities for war produc¬ 
tion throughout the Nation was spent right in 
this little area, which, in 1039, paid 75 percent 
of the Federal income taxes. 

Incredible? Yes; and Incredibly unjust. 
Of course, in the war emergency, the Govern¬ 
ment had to take advantage of facilities al¬ 
ready in existence, and they existed for the 
most part in these 11 States. But why? 

There was a time when our economy was 
very simple. The steel industry was in Penn¬ 
sylvania because fuel, water transportation, 
markets, and a labor supply were near at 
hand. Around steel sprang up the fabrica¬ 
tors—the makers of machinery, railroad roll¬ 
ing stock, washtubs, and so on. In New Eng¬ 
land, where water power, good ports, and a 
dense population were available, other great 
factories came into being. It was all sound 
and necessary. The rest of the country was 
left to the farmers—and the Indians. 

But since that time we have discovered 
America. We have found that most of the 
wealth of ths Nation lies elsewhere than in 
the little cmphie of the Northeastern States— 


that the West and the South are far richer 
In timber, ore, and agricultural products for 
fabrication than the 11 little States which 
have two-thirds of our industry. 

We have found, too. that the now under¬ 
privileged and underdeveloped regions of the 
Nation can produce more power more cheaply 
than the rest of the Nation. Our Govern¬ 
ment has already developed some of it in 
such projects as the Boulder, Bonneville, and 
Grand Coulee Dams In the West and the 
TVA power project in the South, and has out¬ 
lined for the future many other projects, 
including the St. Lawrence seaway and hy¬ 
droelectric project, and new dams on the 
Columbia River and in the Missouri Valley. 

The vast western region has, through hy¬ 
droelectric installations, more than seven 
times the electric power of the little indus¬ 
trial empire of the East—and cheaper power. 
The Nation is crla^crosued with highv/ays ard 
railroads. The South and the West have sea- 
coasts. Everything necessary fer the de¬ 
velopment of industry is at hand in these 
regions, and yet they have no industry. 
Why? 

One reason is that some of the Industrlal- 
lEts of the East won’t let them. For years 
they have lobbied and publicized their cause. 
They are still doing it. They cry their old 
economics, which won’t stand up any more. 
They don’t v/ant to decentralize indujtry. 
No labor out there, they cry. To them I say 
that skilled labor has already been widely 
distributed In the United States because war 
plants were widely distributed. No trans¬ 
portation out there, they say. There is 
cheaper transportation now than ever before, 
because recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commitsslon granted an cqualiiv of freight 
rates to the West and Middle West, which 
will make it possible for shippers there to 
compete with the Panama Canal. Why 
wasn't this equality granted before? The 
established and entrenched magnates were 
afraid of competition. If they persist in 
tholr ways, they will ruin not only thrm- 
Bclves, but the national economy as well. 

We built many war plants in the nonln- 
dustrlal regions during the war, not neces¬ 
sarily as economic measures always, but for 
purposes of strategy. Too much of our in¬ 
dustry was concentrated in Detroit, Bethle¬ 
hem, Pittsburgh, and such great centers. If 
they had bser destroyed by bombers, we 
would have been put out of the war. We 
had to spread until the danger of bombing 
had passed. But has the danger passed yet? 
Do not consider the possibility of our de¬ 
struction a fantastic idea, lest we have an¬ 
other more disastrous Pear] Harbor. 

A dozen long-range atomic rockets might 
simultaneously wipe out the principal Indus¬ 
trial centers of the United States. Scientists 
of other nations will soon know our secrets; 
they may soon have greater secrets of their 
own. It would be wise to move quickly—just 
as a matter of security. 

But our first consideration Is living, not 
dying. The underprivileged regions of our 
Nation also want to live, and live well. If it 
is not immediately sound economically to 
decentralize and more widely distribute in¬ 
dustry in this country, to provide Jobs and 
Inccmea for all, it will be in the long run. 
Factories will attract population; population 
will create markets. If It is necessary, the 
Government should see to it that the war 
plants now being closed in nonindustrial 
regions are converted somehow to the pur¬ 
poses of peace and maintained until they can 
stand on their own feet. It may be neces¬ 
sary. This is not a matter for a near-sighted 
accountant, but for a long-range Govern¬ 
ment policy of credit and interest. 

The gre&t $200,000,000 Geneva v/ar stecl- 
producing plant near Provo, Utah, was built 
and operated, without fee, at the request of 
th 3 Government, by United States Steel. 
Later its omcials considered the idea of buy¬ 
ing or leasing it. Then, presumably because 
of rising pressures against big business, they 


announced no action would be taken In the 
matter. Twenty-nine other of our 30 large 
steel concerns were asked to bid on the plant. 
They made no offers, yfill Geneva be sold at 
auction for salvage? It would be a crime. 
Around Geneva will spring fabricators, busi¬ 
nesses, services, prosperity. And what of the 
war-born airplane plants? Must they be 
doomed because we lack enough imagination 
to find peacetime uses for them? 

During this war, mostly in the nonindus¬ 
trial regions, the Government built 0 alumi¬ 
num plants and 45 aluminum fabrication 
plants, at a cost of $760,000,000 of public 
money. The American Aluminum Corpora¬ 
tion of America in the East could not pro¬ 
duce enough of this metal to keep our planes 
flying. Can we keep these plants open, or is 
the industry going back to the East, to lim¬ 
ited prodtictlon, and higher prices? If we 
can’t Immediately use enough to keep the 
best of the western plants running, it seems 
to me that the surplus ingots might be stored 
in a Government stock pile against shortages 
or emergencies. In my simple economics, the 
v;eulth of a nation is measured by its stores 
of materials, its plants, its distribution net¬ 
work, and its people. We cannot afford to 
close down plants and lose the contribution 
they might make to our economic security. 

Walter P. Reuther, vice president of the 
Automobile. Aircraft, and Agricultural Im¬ 
plement Workers of America, suggested re¬ 
cently that the railroad rolling stock of 
America, broken down In w^ar services, might 
be rebuilt with aluminum, so as to put fast, 
streamlined, lightweight, and Inexpensive 
cars on the rails of the Nation. He sug¬ 
gested. too. that airplane plants would make 
ideal fabrication centers. It’s an idea. 
That’s what we need if we are to save the 
Nation economically—ideas for the con¬ 
tinuation of what decentralization we have 
already accomplished, and ideas for new in¬ 
dustries in the underdeveloped regions. In¬ 
cidentally. if we had more plants In the rest 
of America, strikers in the East couldn’t tie 
up the production of the Nation as they 
have been doing. 

Already, I am glad to say, legislative action 
will soon be proposed to enlist the Secre¬ 
taries of the Departments of Labor, Com¬ 
merce, and Agriculture in a Joint committee 
to recommend other legislation to stimulate 
Industrial development In the underde¬ 
veloped three-fourths of the Nation. They 
may attempt to remove such handicaps as 
inadequate sources of loans for new enter¬ 
prises, burdensome taxes, discriminatory 
transportation rates, and lack of research 
information for small manufacturers and 
businessmen. This last is most important. 
Having had little industry, the under¬ 
developed regions are not industrially 
minded. They should not only be aided in 
research problems, which they cannot solve 
without laboratories, but be helped to find 
industrial opportunities suitable to their 
districts. There are other bills in Congress 
which make provisions for such services. 

So many of these neglected States have 
opportunity at their door. The plastic in¬ 
dustry is in its infancy. Ramie, the new 
fibrous plant, grown with a minimum of 
cultivation, can be produced on any land 
that grows cotton. It is said to make better 
canvas than cotton or flax and better rope 
than hemp. Combined with other fibers, 
it makes excellent suiting and cloth. Can 
it be fabricated on the spot in the cotton 
country? Here, perhaps, is a new Industry. 

What of the plastic crops, such as soy¬ 
beans? Glucose is now being made from 
potatoes; potable alcohol, which can be used 
for fuel, from wood. What of the great 
magnesium plant at Velasco, Tex.? Around 
It, no doubt, can spring up fabricating in¬ 
dustries. Aluminum is available not far 
away. The alloys could be substituted in 
many cases for copper, of which there is a 
shortage, and copper could be stock-piled. 
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Thf?se arc not necesaarlly practical hints; I 
pose them merely to excite the Imagination of 
businessmen and Investors in this vast un¬ 
derdeveloped empire within our own country. 

One docs not need to wait for legislation. 
I think every chamber of commerce in the 
country should be exploring, planning, sug¬ 
gesting, at this very moment. Every return¬ 
ing serviceman should be thinking, thinking, 
and planning for his opportunity in this vast 
country of opportunities. The individual 
worker, about to lose his Job in the West or 
South, may give his manager a practical sug¬ 
gestion for a new industry that will save the 
Jobs of thousands. 

If you, or you, no matter where you live, 
are to have a good Job tomorrow, or any Job 
at all, believe me, this is your personal prob¬ 
lem, to promote a thriving Industry in the 
underdeveloped States. 

It is Uie Job of the people in the States 
which I have not mentioned—Maine. New 
Hampshire. Vermont, Indiana. Wificonsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Florida, and 
Louisiana. They have a relatively balanced 
development, but they may not continue to 
have it If the standard of living declines in 
this country. 

It is the Job of the Industrialists of the 
East, too, if free enterprise is to continue and 
the country flourish. 

But only recently I heard an industrialist 
cry out against the decentralization of in¬ 
dustry in these unreasonable words: “Want 
to tear down the big cities, eh? Destroy the 
East? Give everybody a little shop and a 
truck garden?” 

You couldn’t tell him no. He wouldn't lis¬ 
ten. He Ignored my assurance that what is 
proposed is supplement, not destruction. He 
didn’t believe that all of ua could work to¬ 
gether and prosper together. But we can. 
We did It magnlflcently in the war. We can 
do it again. The best example, and it has 
many ramifications, was our vast wartime 
power pools. 

Governmental and private utilities can op¬ 
erate together peaceably, profitably, and for 
the good of all. In an electric-power emer¬ 
gency during the war, all the Nation’s power 
systems—private, municipal, county. State, 
and Federal—were assembled in great operat¬ 
ing pools. By this means, without new In¬ 
stallations, we Increased our output of electric 
energy fivefold. 

For eJmmple, all the power systems In Ten¬ 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Kentucky, 
w»ere tied together and operated as a slngie 
network. This network, through a tie-up at 
Memphis, was linked, in tuni. with the great 
power pool In the Southwest, embracing the 
utilities of Oklahoma. Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana. Similar pools were es¬ 
tablished In the Pacific Southwest, Pacific 
Northwest, the Middle West. New England, 
and In the Middle Atlantic States, all of them 
tied together. 

When a Cleveland war plant demanded 
more power than its Midwest pool could fill, 
the emergency was met by the automatic 
opening of floodgates at a hy<lro dam of the 
Southwest pool in Arkansas. Here was co¬ 
operation 

Now the private power companies have re¬ 
ported that they will continue expanding 
during this postwar period at the rate of 
$1,200,000,000 a year. Their programs will be 
combined with public programs of electrifi¬ 
cation such as TVA and will serve to hasten 
the spread of power Into every habitable sec¬ 
tion of the Union. With power must come 
Industry. 

Before TVA. the Government had engaged 
In separate and unrelated projects of flood 
control, navigation, forestry, agrtcuitiare. and 
research. In TVA It combined, for the first 
time and In one comprehensive program, the 
purposes of control, conservation, and indus¬ 
trial development. whUe promoting the well¬ 
being of all the men and women of a region. 

It worked; Industry knows It worked. 


The Interests of public and private systems 
thus welded together In the valley of the 
Tennessee add progressively to the Nation's 
wealth. Because of its combination of skills 
and experience In working together, the or¬ 
ganization that brought them Into being and 
operates them, itself constitutes an added 
national resource. 

It la a pattern of power that has made pos¬ 
sible the dawning atomic age. and it Is des¬ 
tined to harness this power for an epochal ad¬ 
vance in civilization. It is also a pattern for 
national teamwork, which alone will make all 
of us great and proeperous. It should silence 
the noncooperative opponent of decentraliza¬ 
tion. whose very sclftshnese will destroy him 
unless he sees the light. 


An Equal Pay for Equal Work Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPELESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
generally agree that the spirit of the 
Constitution is a guaranty of equal op¬ 
portunity for every human being accord¬ 
ing to his talent. We all know that the 
fulfillment of this ideal of the founding 
fathers has yet to be achieved. Yet we 
also are aware that wc have made very 
substantial progress toward the achieve¬ 
ment of the ideal during the century and 
three quarters of our national independ¬ 
ence. No where else on earth has an In¬ 
dividual had so much opportunity to 
make the fullest use of talent as in the 
United States. That is still true today, 
although the difliculties of demonstrat¬ 
ing talent in an industrial society are 
much greater than in an agricultural or 
frontier community. 

It is the highest duty of government, 
according to many of our foremost 
authorities to maintain the balance be¬ 
tween mass pressures and the right to 
development of tlie individual citizen. 
That is the contrary of attempting to 
liberate mankind by classes or by color, 
creed, and partisan allegiance. In the 
spirit of the Constitution it is the essence 
of a free society. Under present condi¬ 
tions of industrial employment the basic 
guaranty of such individual development 
is the assurance of equal pay for equally 
efficient work, without respect to the sex, 
color, religious, or political belief of the 
worker. Unless this guaranty is sup¬ 
ported by law there is no sufficient safe¬ 
guard under present conditions for those 
members of minority groups who may be 
forced by necessity to undertake employ¬ 
ment at less than the wage a more fortu¬ 
nately placed individual may get for per¬ 
forming the same task. There is no rea¬ 
son why some sweatshop owner should 
be able to hire a woman bushelman at 
less cost per garment than a man, or why 
a Negro welder should receive less than 
a white welder, or why Christians are 
unwelcome in some industrial plants, and 
Jews in others, as we all know to be the 
fact and as innumerable volumes of 
statistics and reports attest. 

Under our basic charter and our tra¬ 
ditions the only fair gage of payment for 


work done is the quality of the work it- 
self and not the peculiarities or preju¬ 
dices of the worker or the emploj^er. 
Violation of this principle will immeasur¬ 
ably complicate the present industrial 
unrest and will react unfavorably upon 
the veterans who are now beginning 
their readjustment to civilian life. 

For these reasons I have today Intro¬ 
duced the following bill providing for the 
elimination of unfair wage practices by 
establishing in law the principle of equal 
pay for equal work: 

A bill providing for the elimination of imfalr 
wage practices by establishing a principle 
of equal pay for equal work without re¬ 
spect of the sex or color of the worker 
Be it enacted, etc.. That the Congress here¬ 
by declares that the existence in industry of 
wage difiercntials based on the sex or color 
of workers who perform equal W'ork with 
equal efficiency is prejudicial to the common 
welfare and l,s without basis in equity or in 
law or economics. 

Sec. 2. That the Congress finds that such 
practices tend to Increase labor disputes, to 
establish false standards of employment, to 
raise artificial and unjust barriers against 
Improvement of living standards by discrim¬ 
ination against women and colored workers, 
and that this condition is without adequate 
relief in present statutory law. 

Sec. 8. Therefore, It is hereby declarod to 
be the purpose of this act to establish as a 
principle of all employment, subject to the 
exercise by Congress of its power to regulate 
commerce among the several States, that, 
equal pay In respect to actual wages, hours of 
work, and working conditions, shall be given 
to all those who perform equal tasks with 
equal efficiency, irrespective of whether such 
employees are men or women, white or 
colored. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be known as the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work Act of 1946. 


Birthday of the Late President Roosevelt 


EXTENJSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE RENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 31 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 194$ 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
yesterday was the anniversary of the 
birth of the late President Roosevelt, I 
think it is " ppropiiate that I should ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a poem which makes an ap¬ 
pealing reference to the late President. 
The poem was written by Gdorge W. 
Ward, who is a native of my State of 
South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

We honor the birthday of one now past. 

A birthday destined through ages to last. 

As we cannot say greetings with his clasped 
hand. 

Well carry on the work of our honored man. 

'Tis many moons since he from us has gone, 
But the March of Dimes lives on and on. 
Preserving the work of Warm Springs Foun¬ 
dation, 

That It may give its good for our Nation. 
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Denied now his natal cake to see, 

One counting candles three score and three, 
Tet spared in life a foundation to lay, 

Where unfortunates have a comfortable stay. 

Receiving the best of science and ckill, 
While the March of Dimes pays the bill, 

With President Balls adding their share. 

As F. D. R. is honored year by year. 

Being struck with this malady himself, 

And of his walking strength bereft, 

And doomed to aids and braces to be led. 
Yet ne’er complained or bewailed, ’tls said. 

Still in celebration we miss his presence. 
Who heedless of handicap was ere life's es¬ 
sence. 

With his eternal stately smile. 

Lifting man up and making life worthwhile. 

—Georgre W. Ward, a native of South 
Carolina. 


Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. AIMS J. FORAND 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

. Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. PORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord I include joint resolution of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Is¬ 
land. reciting the hardships inflicted 
upon a large number of civilian em¬ 
ployees as a result of the Navy Depart- 
ment’.s decision to terminate the manu¬ 
facture of torpedoes at Newport—a sta¬ 
tion established 75 years ago—and trans¬ 
ferring this activity to Forest Park. Ill., 
a plant built during the war to supple¬ 
ment the requirements of torpedoes 
needed during the war. 

There is grave question in my mind as 
to the authority for such action by the 
Navy Department without a specific di¬ 
rective from the Congress. Utter dis¬ 
regard of the human element Involved is 
most regrettable. 

Newport is the birthplace of the tor¬ 
pedo. There it was invented and Im¬ 
proved over the years by men whose 
craftsmanship is unexcelled. Many of 
the men who have been discharged from 
the station have spent their lifetime on 
this important work. They have mar¬ 
ried and raised families and they own 
their own homes. With the removal of 
the torpedo factory from Newport these 
men, many of them with 25 and 30 years 
of civil service to their credit, and be¬ 
cause they are only around their fifties, 
are thrown out into the street without 
the benefit of civil-service retirement— 
something that had been held out to 
them as an incentive to retain their em¬ 
ployment at the Torpedo Station, the 
only industry in the city of Newport. 

While too young to be eligible for civil 
service-retirement benefits they are told 
they are too old when they seek positions 
in private employment. This is a most 
regrettable fact and I believe is a situa¬ 
tion which Congress should take steps to 
correct 

In view of the small amount of torpedo 
manufacturing scheduled for the immed¬ 
iate future I strongly urge that what 
work in that line is available be concen¬ 


trated at Newport. This would not only 
be more economical from a point of view 
of finance but it would also be a gesture 
of fairness and justice for the present 
and former employees of the Torpedo 
Station and would prove of great help to 
the economy of the city of Newport. 
Other work for which the station is 
equipped, should also be assigned there. 

In addition, prompt action should be 
taken on my bill. H. R. 4718, now pending 
before the Civil Service Committee, to 
provide that civil-service employees with 
25 years of service to their credit be given 
the full benefits of retirement as now 
computed under existing law for a longer 
period of service. 

Throughout the war we were given to 
understand that the construction of fa¬ 
cilities to aid the war effort were not to 
supplement our regular naval facilities 
and not to be substituted in the postwar 
period for the prewar Naval Establish¬ 
ment. 

The action taken by the Navy Depart¬ 
ment in closing the manufacturing fa¬ 
cilities at Newport is contrary to the un¬ 
derstanding of all of us who did every- 
tliing possible to expedite the closing of 
the war by furnishing additional war fa¬ 
cilities. It is most unfair to have the 
Navy Department now take advantage 
of the situation to tlirow out of employ¬ 
ment men of greater skill who unselfishly 
trained inexperienced help to man war 
facilities and who now find that those 
whom they trained are being brought 
into civil service to man in the postwar 
facilities that have been built during the 
war and that they, the experienced 
craftsmen, are being thrown out into the 
streets without even the consolation of 
receiving civil-service retirement bene¬ 
fits. 

I trust that the Congress will consider 
the merit of our plea and see to it that 
justice is done to the people of Newport. 
The resolution follows: 

House Joint Resolution 587 
Joint resolution protesting emphatically 
against the decision of the United States 
Navy Department to terminate the manu¬ 
facture of torpedoes at the United States 
Naval Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I., 
and the transferring of such activity to 
Forest Park, III. 

Whereas the United States Naval Torpedo 
Station at Newport, R. I., was established by 
act of Congress approximately 75 years ago 
and is one of the oldest naval institutions in 
the country, a New England InsLitution us 
well as u Rhode Island one; and 
Whereas there is serious question upon the 
part of the citizens of thus State concerning 
the righ. of the United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment to substitute for the main plant at New¬ 
port, R. I., established by act of Congrefs, a 
temporary war activity for the future man¬ 
ufacture of torpedoes; and 
Whereas the termination of the activity at 
the Naval Torpedo Station at Newport. R. I., 
bus caused extreme hardship to hundreds of 
civil-service employees w'ho have given the 
best years of their lives to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment service only to learn that involun¬ 
tary separation In a very large number of 
cases will mean loss of retirement beneflts; 
and 

Whereas the said termination of activity 
presents a serious unemployment problem In 
a community which has depended over the 
years upon torpedo manufacture as practi¬ 
cally the sole Industry In the city of New¬ 
port; and 
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Whereas a large number of former em¬ 
ployees at the Naval Torpedo Station have 
their families and homes to support and 
maintain and find It a severe sacrifice or im¬ 
possible to move out of Newport to find new 
employment: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the general 
assembly protest earnestly and vigorously the 
decision of the United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment to terminate the manufacturing of tor¬ 
pedoes at the United States Naval Torpedo 
Station at Newport, R. I., and the transfer of 
such activity to Forest Park. Ill., directing 
the Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
to use every effort at their command to halt 
this said proceeding and to have said deci¬ 
sion reconsidered; directing the secretary of 
state to transmit duly certified copies of this 
resolution to the Honorable Harry 8. Truman, 
President of the United States of America, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States. 


What a Tangled Web We Weave When— 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO . 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of January 30,1946: 

Mn. aOOSEVEIiT'S LAPSE 

Secrclary Byrnes has now confirmed the 
Russian contention that at the Yalta Con¬ 
ference in February 1945, a secret three-power 
agreement was made promising the Kurile 
Islands and southern Sakhalin to Russia 
after the defeat of Japan. The news comes 
as something of a shuck. It shows that the 
late President Roosevelt was not entirely 
candid when, some time before his death, he 
said that, aside from the agreement to give 
representation to the Ukraine and White 
Russia rfit the United Nations Conference— 
that fact leaked out not very long after 
Yalta—no other secret agreements had been 
made at the Crimea Conference. 

It is true that at the time Mr. Roosevelt 
made this statement Russia was still neutral 
in the Pacific w’ar. It )8 also true that any 
revelation ns to the future disposition of the 
Kuriles would have tipped off Japan regard¬ 
ing Russia's intentions. A valid argument 
could therefore be made for the secrecy of 
the agreement. But this does not explain 
Mr. Roosevelt’s assurance. Nor does it ex¬ 
plain why President Roosevelt kept the ar¬ 
rangement secret even from the State De¬ 
partment. Secretary Byrnes says that he did 
not hear nbniir. It until after Japan’s de¬ 
feat. It appears doubtful whether former 
Secretary Stcttinlus was informed. And there 
is no copy of the agreement in the State De¬ 
partment archives. No wonder that when 
asked about the Kuriles at a press confer¬ 
ence on January 22, the then Acting Secre¬ 
tary of State. Dean Acheson. said that It was 
his understanding—now proved to have been 
mistaken—that Russia was only to occupy 
the Kuriles, net to keep them permanently. 

The fact is that at Yalta President Roose¬ 
velt v/as a very sick man. This is a chari¬ 
table explanaticii not only of his lack of 
candor but also of the arrangement itself. 
Had Mr. Roosevelt been in lull vigor, he 
would no doubt have hesitated to accept 
such an arrnngemciit. It wr,s not within Mr. 
Roosevelt’s authority to give the Kurilo Is¬ 
lands to RUi»sia or anyone cleo. That can 
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only be done by treaty, which means with 
the Senate’s advice and consent. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Kurile arrangement must be re¬ 
garded as tentative rather than final. 

Evidently Russia was promised the Kuriles 
outright with no strings attached. No quid 
pro quo was asked or given. Nor was any 
question raised about putting those stiate- 
gically important islands under interna¬ 
tional trusteeship. This we must now try to 
do. The American Government ought not 
to oppose the cession as such. For strategic 
reasons, they are Just off Russia's coast, those 
Islands are vital to Russia's security, and 
there can be no valid objection to Russian 
occupation of them. But we must press Rus¬ 
sia to accept the same kind of trusteeship 
arrangement for these islands that is made 
in respect of other Pacific islands. The 
whole trusteeship arrangement is endan¬ 
gered by the new revelation. 


An Open Letter and Reply Thereto 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,' January 30, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re¬ 
sponse to the President’s fireside request 
that constituents put the heat on Con¬ 
gressmen, the Hastings (Mich.) Banner, 
published and edited by Richard Cook, 
on January 10, 1946, printed an open 
letter addressed to me, which is as 
follows: 

An Open Lettek to Congbessman Clare E. 

Hoffman 

XhEAR Clare: President Truman In his ad¬ 
dress to the Nation Thxtrsday evening sug¬ 
gested that the people back home put heat 
under their Representatives in Congress to 
speed up action on perplexing domestic prob¬ 
lems—^preferably, we presume, the sort of 
heat which would force Congress to accept 
bills and measures of his own choosing. 

Eo, here goes. * 

In the first place, Clare, I recognize that 
Congress is not an efficient institution. 
Much of the criticism directed against it is 
deserved. It is a highly political body—Just 
as political, in fact, as the executive branch 
headed by our President. Many of its actions 
appear to be unduly influenced by ooucei'n 
over some forthcoming election—just os 
Presidential policies are. 

But in spite of all its faults, Clare, I hope 
that none of us lose sight of the fact that 
Congress is the one and only barrier which 
stands between the people of the United 
States and tlie ever-expanding tentacles of 
the Federal octopus. 

Frankly. Clare, I fear this ever-growing 
Federal power which concentrates too much 
authority in the executive branch of gov¬ 
ernment and tends to give us government 
by Federal bureau and commission instesd 
of the representative form of nile our Con¬ 
stitution was supposed to provide and pro¬ 
tect. 

Personally. Clare. I like Truman. I don't 
think he ever aspired to the Presidency. I 
don't think he was guUty of false modesty 
when he said that the Job was too big for 
him. But fate decreed otherwise and so he 
Is in there pitching. However, sympathy 
for tile man and the Job he Is trying to do, 
is no reason why wo should automatically 
support every measure he advocates—espe¬ 
cially when those measures mean an exten¬ 
sion of Federal power and bureaus. 


A powerful Federal Government li not nec¬ 
essarily a benevc^ent one Just because It is 
In the United States. The secret of demo¬ 
cratic rule is a proper balance of power be¬ 
tween the executive, legislative, and Judicial 
branches of government. During tho de¬ 
pression years of the thirties and continuing 
on into the war years, an undue amount 
of power was concentrated in the executive 
branch. During the war years, this was an 
utter necessity. But now that the emer¬ 
gency is over, the executive branch appears 
very reluctant to loose its hold on these ex¬ 
traordinary powers. 

Frankly. I hope that Congress never again 
forgets that It Is the duly elected repre¬ 
sentative of the people, nor that It has been 
granted a position of great responsibility and 
dignity by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

So, Clare, when a President appeals to the 
people to "put the heat" under Congress to 
force support of a legislative program he 
sponsors. I hope that all of us will realize 
what we are being asked to do. 

It is our privilege. Clare, to write to you 
as our Representative in Congress—either in 
praise or criticism. If such communications 
represent Independent, thoughtful opinion, 1 
believe you will agree that they perform a 
valuable function (even If you fail to agree 
with the thoughts and conclusions ex¬ 
pressed). But. If the public or any oonsld- 
erabie portion of it Is stampeded into bom¬ 
barding Congress with critical broadsides 
merely In response to a Presidential request, 
that is a dangerous form of mob action aimed 
at undercutting the authority and prestige of 
one of the most Important of the three props 
of our democracy—the legislative one. 

Having vivid memories of what con hap¬ 
pen when Congress abdicates its responsi¬ 
bilities and becomes a mere rubber stamp for 
executive authority, I have no wish to see 
the experiment repeated. 

President Truman has frequently stated 
that he would like to see an end of Govern¬ 
ment paternalism and a more definite trend 
toward individual Initiative and free enter¬ 
prise. Yet, Clare, it seems to me that most 
of the measures advocated by. the President 
call for a stlU further extension of Federal 
powers and controls. In this respect, you 
have to Judge a man by what he does. Good 
intentions are nice—but nothing more. 

As to the specific measures which the Pres¬ 
ident advocates, I cannot agree with many 
of them. Congress, it seems to me, will be 
accomplishing something useful if It does no 
more than prevent some of these question¬ 
able measures from becoming law. 

I am not in favor of the President’s fact¬ 
finding plan (fio-culled) to settle labor-man¬ 
agement disputes. It sounds reasonable on 
the surface but I fear that it is merely an 
entering wedge for Federal control of wages, 
profits, prices, etc., all of which Is not con¬ 
sistent with free enterprise—and it was free 
enterprise not federally regulated enterprise, 
which changed the United States from a 
wilderness to the world's leMllng industrial 
power In less than 200 years. 

Ability to pay is something which changes 
from ouarter to quarter and year to year. It 
is something which depends on wage costs, 
material prices, and efficiency in production. 
Frankly, I doubt the competency of any Gov¬ 
ernment bureau to arrive at a sound formula 
to determine "ability to pay." 

As to extending the Price Control Act be¬ 
yond June 80, it seems to me that if you uce 
your own best personal Judgment, not many 
will criticize you—^no matter how you vote. 
It Is a sharp question os to whether OPA is 
now doing more good than harm or vice versa. 
It seems to me that OPA's attempt to hold 
artificial retail price ceilings (while the Gov¬ 
ernment, itself, is upping production costs 
by encouraging wage boosts and lifting oell- 
ings on many of the materials which go into 
finlslied products) is slowing the reconver¬ 
sion effort and laying the groundwork for a 


long series of labor-management disputes. 
Right now. I can't go out and buy a white 
shirt at present ceiling prices because none 
are to be had, although I can go out and 
get plenty of sport shirts at fancy prices. 
Under OPA, the maker of ordinary shirts is 
denied the privilege of an ordinary profit be¬ 
cause of OPA ceilings, but the fancy shirt 
maker can produce the limit at really fancy 
profits. Butter is short not because there is 
a scarcity of milk, but rather because existing 
price ceilings and production costs, make 
butter a comparatively unprofitable item to 
market. White shirts are cheaply priced If 
you can get ’em—but you can’t get 'em and 
butter is not expensive but there isn't much 
of it. That is life a la OPA and illustrates 
what happens when Government officials 
(who don’t always seem to know what they 
are doing) attempt to monkey with our com¬ 
plex economic mechanism. But if you think 
that there is good reason for extending price 
controls beyond Juno 30, by all means vote 
for It. 

Tlie full employment bill, it seems to me, 
is a mere political hoax. Wo all tavor full 
employment. No one who lived through the 
last depression wants to see it return. But 
I don’t believe that any Government law or 
any Government agency Is ever going to In¬ 
sure full employment. The problem of full 
employment is a world-wide one—not Just a 
national one. I am against this bill because 
It would pave tho way ior another Federal 
bureau, and we have too many of them 
already. 

When it comes to Federal unemployment 
compensation, please proceed with caution. 
A Federal bill insuring adequate help to those 
genuinely unemployed would be fine. But I 
am definitely oppo^ to any bill which Is so 
loosely written that aid would be given to 
those who would like to loaf at Federal ex¬ 
pense rather than accept work which Is avail¬ 
able. A wide-open unemployment-compen¬ 
sation bill would be a great vote getter—but 
I do not see why people of the United States 
should help pay Steve Hannegan’s political 
bills. When It comes to believing that a Just 
unemployment-compensation bill will be 
written, 1 am definitely from Missouri—and I 
hope that the President will remember that 
he is. too. However, if a bill is written which 
you feel compensates the genuinely unem¬ 
ployed and at the same time excludes the 
would-be loafers. I hope you will give it your 
support. 

A permanent fair employment practice 
committee is basically a sound idea. But 
here, too.’some caution is needed. It is an¬ 
other Federal bureau, and tbeiefore 1 am 
suspicious of it. On a commission of this 
sort there should be representatives of labor, 
maixagement. and the public. If the law is 
not carefully drawn and the powers rigidly 
defined, a committee of this sort could do 
more harm than good—could become an Im¬ 
pediment in industrial progress and labor- 
management relations instead of a help. 

Higher minimum wages will probably hinge 
on the outcome of present wage disputes. 
However, no matter what happens in the wage 
field, this Nation is going to find that produc¬ 
tion and not money Is the key to a better 
standard of living. I know you never liked 
Wendell L. Wlllkie (one of the many issues on 
which we have disagreed) btit you will have 
to admit that his statement to the effect that 
"we are wealthy only as we produce" is eraJn- 
entiy correct—also his contention that a bet¬ 
ter ctandard of living is something that wc, 
ourselves, must produce. So many people 
have their minds fixed on money—and yet, 
China, should serve as a warning to us all 
that money without production is valueless. 
China has more money, le.^ production and 
lower living standards than any other major 
nation in the world. But, if wage averages 
go up. the minimum should also be raised 
proportionately. I wish to go on record, how¬ 
ever, as, stating that wage raises alone will 
never give this country a better standard of 
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living. Higher standards will be attained 
only if we match higher wages by better pro¬ 
duction which will supply an abundance of 
goods at reasonable prices. 

Emergency housing legislation Is undoubt¬ 
edly a necessity. However, I believe, the 
President is not entirely correct when he 
states that private enterprise alone could 
solve the problem, If it would. The trouble is 
that too many restrictions and hindrances 
have been placed in the path of free enter¬ 
prise. The building trades have consistently 
opposed the development of prefabricated 
housing—and yet it is difficult to see how 
conventional building methods can ever 
meet the demand in time even if materials 
were immediately available. 

I am definitely opposed to a program of 
universal military training. A highly trained 
professional army of soldiers and technicians 
is the answer to our defense—not a cumber¬ 
some hoard of partially trained citizen sol¬ 
diers. France is a good example of what hap¬ 
pens when an army of trainees meets a 
smaller, more compact, and better-equipped 
professional army. Money spent on universal 
service would be so great that our proper pro¬ 
fessional defensss would, in all probability, be 
neglected. Universal military training is not 
Ihe answer to our defense problems. There¬ 
fore I nm against it. 

The Government sliould. 1 believe, sponsor 
and vigorously support a comprehensive eci- 
entlflc ..?search program su 2 h as the Presi¬ 
dent outlined. If such a department could 
be taken out of politics, like the FBI or the 
Bureau of Standards—and kept out—that 
would be fine At present the United States 
leads the world in most branches of science. 
A Government program of research to supple¬ 
ment work being done by private enterprite 
would benefit us all and help safeguard the 
future. I am for it. 

A Federal health and medical program is 
another political bill which sounds good but 
means nothing. Here again, Congressman, 
it seems to mo that such a bill merely gives 
the excuse for the creation of another Fed¬ 
eral agency. Frankly, Clare, 1 don’t care to 
have the Government tell me what doctor I 
have to patronize, what hospital I must go to 
for care and what sort of medicine I must 
take for a cold. A better job of health work 
can and should be done in this Nation but 
I believe that this problem can be handled 
more effectively at State and local levels than 
by superimposing another big Federal bureau 
on a nation that is already overburdened 
with bureaus. 

Higher pay for Federal employees will have 
to come. Wage scales have already risen 
considerably in this country since the last 
adjustment in pay was granted to Federal 
employees, and an increase (especially in 
view of probable further increases In the 
auto and steel industries) is definitely in 
line. I believe that this increase should also 
include the salaries of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives, since living costs in Washington 
have risen tremendously (deaplte the OP A— 
ha). 

A Presidential succession bill is desirable. 
The necessity for using such a bill may never 
arise tut the death of President Roosevelt 
and the elevation of Vice President Truman 
at a time when a comparative newcomer to 
Government held the office of Secretary of 
State, focused attention on a situation which 
might have developed. If Truman had died 
after assuming office, this Secretary of State 
would have become Chief Executive. 

I am against extension of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority because I think that the 
Federal Government has already gone too far 
in competition with private enterprise. In 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Govern¬ 
ment has what it wants—a yardstick for 
measuring power utility costs. Unless the 
United States is to drift definitely toward 
Federal sccializm, then let’s re::ict Federal 


pressure to expand further as a direct com¬ 
petitor of private enterprise. 

So, there it la—the heat which President 
Truman suggested. I know he is facing a 
tough Job and is trying to do his best. There 
are times, however, when I feel that if be 
were more the man from Missouri and less a 
Democratic politician, he would inspire more 
universal confidence and support. Also, 
knowing you as 1 do. I feel confident that 
you will read this communication through 
to its conclusion (as well as other letters 
which may come from the district) and then 
go out and vote the way you feel you should 
vote—all of which is not a bad trait for a 
Congressman to have and is one of the main 
reasons why the district has consistently 
supported you even though it has frequently 
disagreed with you. But that is something 
Walter Wlnchell would never understand. 

Best of luck, 

R. M. Cook. 

I replied: 

January 11, 1946. 

Mr. Richard Cook, 

Editor, the Hastings Banner. 

Hastings, Mich. 

Bear Editor : In response to President Tru¬ 
man’s request, in his fireside chat of January 
3. that the people of the district pressurize 
their Congressman into support of the pro¬ 
posals he mentioned, you have printed in the 
Hastings Banner of the 10th an open letter 
addressed to me. expressing your views. 

To save space and repetition, your com¬ 
ments will be answered in the order they 
were made. 

THE CONGRESS 

Bscause all Members of the House and a 
third of the Senate Members are elected by 
the people every 2 years, the Congress is, as 
you state, the only barrier which prevents the 
destruction of representative government by 
ever-growing and continuing bureaucracy. 

Permit me to Join you in the hope that 
never again will the people’s duly elected 
representatives forget their constitutional 
obligations, abjectly become a rubber-stamp 
of the executive department. 

AN ALL-POWERFUL FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

In Government, as with Individual, one 
grant of power almost inevitably causes those 
exercising it to seek ever-increasing author¬ 
ity; causes those W'ho first grant the power 
to become the subjects of the exercise of au¬ 
tocratic, arbitrary, unworkable rules, direc¬ 
tives and regulations. 

The people's experience during the last 10 
years—if their letters and complaints which 
come to me are any indication of their feel¬ 
ings—has convinced me that there is today 
in this country entirely too much authority 
centered in Washington. 

Frccldcnt Roosevelt said, in substance, that 
in 34 months his administration had re¬ 
turned to Washington the powers which, im¬ 
properly used, would shackle the liberties of 
the citizen. Millions of citizens can testify 
that their liberties have been shackled, and 
that without a corresponding benefit to the 
people as a whole. 

I have no intention of voting for blank 
checks or grants of arbitrary power to either 
the President or any other executive, or to 
any rgency or department of the Fcdsral 
Government. 

COMPLIANCE WITH THE PRESIDENT’S REQUE!:T 

It Is your privilege—permit me to go fur¬ 
ther—It Is your duty to write to your repre- 
resentativo In Congress, ’’either In praise cr 
in criticism." advising him of any complaint 
you may have—of any policy you may wish 
supported or opposed. As the result •of such 
praise or criticism, his ability to serve should 
be continually increased. 

The only qualification is that when sugges¬ 
tions are made they should be the result of 
the citizen’s Independent judgment—his own 


wish—not something merely passed on as the 
result of manufactured propaganda. 

THE SO-CALLED FACT-nNOlNO PLAN 

Tlie Committee on Labor, of which It is 
my privilege to be a member, has heard 
Green, Murray, and Lewis, representing the 
three largest unions; Schwellenbach, Secre¬ 
tary of Labor; Johnston, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Mosher, of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers. None 
favored the President’s plan. Other hearings 
will be held. 

The bill, as written, would authorize any 
member of the Board to call any individual 
from any Territory In the possession of the 
United States to any other place in the 
United States, there to give testimony, pro¬ 
duce his hooks and records. 

So great a power is not even granted to 
the United States Supreme Court. Never 
will I vote to grant that power to an executive 
agency. 

Ability to pay should be given considera¬ 
tion in the fixing of a wage, but it is not the 
true measure of a wage. If it were, the 
employee of an employer which did not make 
a profit would be required to accept less than 
a cubfilstence wage—an unthinkable policy. 

The value of the service rendered or the 
article purchased, not the ability to pay, 
should determine the wage or price to be 
paid. Certainly the union man earning the 
highest wage would blow his top if he was 
required to pay 30 percent more for his loaf 
of bread, pound of meat, or peck of potatoes 
than was asked of the worker earning a lesser 
wage. 

If profits each year are to be disbursed as 
wages, there will be no money for replace¬ 
ments of worn-out 1 acuities, improvements, 
expansion, or research. Logically followed. It 
would mean the end of the buslne.s8; the end 
of present jobs when the machinery wore 
out; no jobs in new industries. 

Unless stockholders have Eomo hope of 
profit, they will not invest to create new 
Jobs nor contribute to support preset t ones. 

Had the policy of dividing profits as wages 
prevailed In the past, we might still be riding 
In a model T Ford; be without radios, re¬ 
frigerators, and many other Items now re¬ 
garded as necessities by the members cf the 
unions which are now on strike. 

OPA 

You have by illustration demonstrated the 
failure of OPA to hold the price line Fur¬ 
ther Illustrations might be these. 

The President, speaking In favor of con¬ 
tinuing the price-fixing powers of OPA, said: 

"Of the three major components which 
make up our standard of living—^food, cloth¬ 
ing, and he using—housing presents our most 
difficult problem. As for food, there \z every 
prospect that 1946 will be a peak year of pro¬ 
duction." 

Yet, in spite of OPA. all three are scarce 
and prices have teen continually rising. 

There Is a scarcity of nuusing. and It is due 
not only to wartime restrictions, to the or¬ 
ders of executive agencies, but to the price¬ 
fixing policies of OPA. 

There Is a shortage of clothing. That like¬ 
wise Is due to the orders issued by OPA which 
prevent production of low-priced quality 
Items. The same Is true as to many articles 
of food. 

The administration has spent millions of 
dollars In attempts to rig the market on vari¬ 
ous farm products. All too often. It has 
failed miserably. 

First, eggs were scarce. Then Government 
hiked the price, and the first tning wo knew 
there were 25,000,000,000 cases of eggs—30 
dozen to a case—which could not bo used 
and which the Government finally disposed 
of for either fertilizer or for the manufacture 
of fowl or animal food, at a price of G cents a 
case. Recently eggs in Washington were 70 
cents a dozen. 
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OPA’8 regulations caused the accumula¬ 
tion and later the dumping of carloads of po¬ 
tatoes; millions of pounds of lard. 

Today, butter is almost off the market, not 
because there is a scarcity of milk and cream, 
but because of price regtUations made by 
OPA. 

If OPA was ended tomorrow, there would 
probably be a rise in prices, but it would be 
a temporary one and production of the high¬ 
er priced items would shortly bring down 
excessive pidces. 

It has been my privilege to listen to the 
testimony of manufacturers, middlemen, re¬ 
tailers, consumers, unions' representatives, 
protesting OPA's regulations, and to hear 
Chester Bowles and his aides in their efforts 
to justify their rules and regulations. 

On one occasion, before our Committee and 
in the presence of Mr. Bowles and his aides, 
manufacturers and retail merchants produced 
64 exhibits, each having at least two items, 
some several, and all demonstrating that 
OPA regulations had resulted in an increase 
in price; a loss in quality of the articles 
shown. 

Neither Mr. Bowles, faced with this ex¬ 
hibit, nor any of his topranking aides—and 
several were there—was able to explain or to 
Justify the ruling which caused the Increase 
in price, the lowering in quality. 

After hearing thousands of words of testi¬ 
mony from those engaged in making and 
selling merchandise and farm products, it is 
my conviction that no group of men. however 
intelligent or sincere, can by over-all regu¬ 
lations effectively and beneficially control 
prices; repeal the law of supply and demand. 

In 1940, I proposed legislation to fix, as of 
a certain date, the prices of all things and 
all services and to require the enforcement 
of the law by local authorities. No considera¬ 
tion was given to that plan, which, in my 
judgment, is the only feasible plan to, for a 
period, stabilize prices—this because prices of 
merchandise and wages are tied together, 
each dependent in some degree upon the 
other. 

THE FTTLL EMPLOYMENT BU.L 

During 2 months, testimony on the original 
full-employment bill advocated by the Presi¬ 
dent was taken by a committee of which I 
am a member, and the printed record con¬ 
tains more than 1,100 pni?es. 

The President sent up Secretaries Wallace, 
Vinson, and Schwellcnbach; Director of the 
Budget Smith; Reconversion Director Snyder, 
and many other prominent men appeared. 

The bill originally supported by the Presi¬ 
dent and his advisers would require the 
Federal Government to provide regular, full 
time, remunerative employment for those 
who were unemployed, either because there 
were no jobs available In private enterprise 
or because employees left their jobs for any 
reason. 

The jobs, however, under present Federal 
laws and the admlulstratiou practice, would 
be limited to members of the unions who were 
in good standing. 

When 1 support legislation which takes the 
money of the nonunion taxpayer and uses 
it to create a Federal Job which is available 
only to the member of a union in good stand¬ 
ing, a Job which Is denied to the unemployed 
citizen whose ta.x money helped provide it. 
I’ll be a lot older than I am now. Such a 
policy can have back of it no moral nor legal 
jURtiflcatlon. 

Everyone favors full employment. Every¬ 
one wants to see all who wish to work 
given the opportunity to woi’k and. if the 
planners and the do-gooders will just relax 
and let us proceed as v;e have, while there 
may be bnonts and depressions, there will 
continue to be. as there has been in the past, 
a better opportunity here in America for the 
man who wants to work than in any other 
place in the world. 

IXOERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

The unfortunate, those willing to work but 
who cannot c arc for themselves, can and will 
be cared for. 


The history of our country shows there has 
always been less suffering hero than any¬ 
where else. 

The duty of caring for -the unfortunate 
should, however, first fall upon the local 
communities, for they, better than a Federal 
agency, know the need and the extent of 
the relief which shotfid he given. 

Too many people look to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for aid, evidently believing that it 
has an inexhaustible fund; that the cost of 
the things they advocate will fall on the 
other fellow. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 

Certainly, there should be no dlBcrlmina- 
tion In employment because of race, creed, 
color, or state of origin. But the problem 
is an educational one; cannot be solved by 
law. 

We have an executive FEPC. Its own rec¬ 
ords disclose that, while it was created to 
prevent discrimination, in its own activities 
it has given 59 percent of its jobs, 66 percent 
of its money to Negroes, who, according to 
census reports, make up 9 percent of the 
population. 

With that kind of an example and prac¬ 
tice before me. can you wonder why I have 
little faith In a Federal agency’s ability or. 
more properly, willingness to prevent dis¬ 
crimination? 

HIGHER MINIMUM WAGES 

The advocates of this measure maintain 
that the minimum wage should be raised 
from 40 to 65 cents per hour; later to 76 
cents per hour; that no one should be given 
a job unless he or she receives 65 cents per 
hour. 

Some people just cannot earn in produc¬ 
tivity either 65 or 40 cents per hour. I am 
quite sure that, if the only available job 
open to me was In a foundry or on the farm, 
I could not turn out work which would be 
worth enough to pay me 66 cents an hour. 
But I could perhaps earn something. 

Should I be denied the opportunity of em¬ 
ployment because of a law which prevented 
an employer giving me a job at what I wtvs 
worth? What Is to become of all those who, 
because they cannot earn the minimum 
wage, will not be given jobs? Are they to be 
denied opportunity to help support them¬ 
selves and the whole burden thrown upon 
the taxpayers? 

EMERGENCY HOUSING LEGISLATION 

If the President will call off the OPA and 
various other Federal agencies, competition 
Will give us material and investors will give 
us houses. 

America will never have enough of any¬ 
thing until we change our policy of caring 
first for all unfortunate people abroad. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

I want none of it, if it requires taking 
young men out of their home surroundings, 
turning them over for a year to the Army 
or the Navy. 

Military training—yes; in schools, colleges, 
and universities. Throughout our history, 
American fighting men, wherever they came 
In contact with professional soldiers, have 
won In the end. 

A COMPREHENSIVE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 

By all means we should have it. and the 
results of such a program, combined with 
adequate pay to volunteers who desire to 
serve with the armed forces, will give us an 
adequate national defense. 

FEDERAL HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 

The less the Federal Government interferes 
with the family, with local educational and 
health programs, the better. 

I will never vote for any program which 
imposes upon the citizen the duty of calling 
M his medical adviser an individual desig¬ 
nated by the Federal Government. In my 
judgment, anyone giving 6 minutes serious 
thought to the proposition should be against 
It. 


The war has shown us how unjust, un¬ 
reasonable, and arbitrary Federal agencies 
and their employees can be. 

HIGHER PAY FOE FBDSEAL EMPLOYEES 

If wages throughout the country, for all 
except white-collar workers and Congress¬ 
men, are to go up, Federal employees should 
receive their share of the increase. 

It might be better, however, if we would 
all be content with our present pay and 
devote our efforts to a drive toward pro¬ 
duction. which will automatically bring down 
the cost of living. Wage increases followed 
by price increases get us nowhere. 

PEBBIDENTIAL SUCCESSION BILL 

One should be enacted without delay. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOBITY 

I can see no excuse for Increasing the 
number or extending the authority of Gov¬ 
ernment corporations engaged in what we 
have always believed to be private business. 

The less the Government meddles in the 
system which has shown itself to be the 
best in the world, the better for all. 

The foregoing are the views held by me at 
the moment. They are based upon my ex¬ 
perience as a worker In a factory,.on the 
farm. In a law office and, later, over some 
30 years In the practice of the law in a city 
of 4,000 population, and upon my personal 
observation of the manner In which the Con¬ 
gress, executive department, end the courts 
have functioned here in Washington over a 
period of 10 years. 

On some of the proposed legisiatlon heaf- 
Ings have been held by committees of which 
I am a member; not a little testimony has 
been taken; more will be taken, and. if that 
testimony is persuasive and the views of the 
people of the District Indicate that the views 
outlined arc erroneous, they will of course 
be modified. 

"THE HEAT" 

So. Dick, thanks for "the heat" requested 
by the President and please excuse the length 
of this reply, which, however, In view of the 
issues involved, Is very, very brief. 

On the general subject of the President’s 
message, let me add a few observations. 

Unbiased citizens, with a knowledge of the 
facts, insist that some way to end labor dis¬ 
putes and strikes which are preventing re¬ 
conversion, provide fertile soil for inflation 
by limiting production and bringing about 
unemployment, must be found. 

But the panacea of a fact-finding board, 
with a 30-day cooling-off period during 
which, after It has been found to be Impos¬ 
sible to amicably settle a labor dispute, 
neither lock-outs nor strikes will be per¬ 
mitted, is not the remedy. 

Of his fact- finding recommendation the 
President said: 

"It is nothing new to have the Govcni- 
ment get accurate information from a cor¬ 
poration. It is now done by mnny Federal 
agencies—by the Bureau of Interxial Revenue, 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
by the Wage and Hour Division of the De¬ 
partment of Labor, by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, and by many others." 

Inasmuch as the Government already has 
the facts, why ask for another fact-finding 
agency, in the Interest of one party to a labor 
dispute, to determine the amouht of profit 
which a corporation has made or may make, 
and to use such a conclusion, sound or un¬ 
sound, as the basis for a wage agreement? 

The President’s Inconsistency is shown, 
when, in one paragraph, ho states: 

"Experience has repeatedly shown that, 
once the public knows the facts. It can make 
Its opinion felt In a practical way", 

and then says, 

"No detailed Information obtained from 
the books of the company is to be revealed.’’ 

Just how does the President expect the 
public, upon whose opinion he relies for the 
settlement of labor disputed, to know the 
facts, If no detailed Information obtained 
from the books of any company is to be re- 
vealod? 
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And why doei he limit his fact flndlng to 
the books of the employer? fie Is following 
the fallacy which permeates the National La¬ 
bor Relations Act, which confers benefits 
upon organized labor: imposes penalties upon 
employers but none upon either unions or 
employees; confers no benefits \tpon employ¬ 
ers. 

Today, with that law In force, we have 
more labor disputes, more strikes, than ever 
before. 

Until the administration takes the heat off 
Congress and permits so-called labor legisla¬ 
tion (and It is in no sense antilabor legisla¬ 
tion) which has been proposed to be enacted, 
labor disputes and man-days lost through 
strikes may be Increased. 

Many iSound, constructive proposals looking 
toward the lessening and the solution of 
labor disputes have been offered by me and 
by others, but. because of the political power 
claimed and the fear engendered by labor 
politicians backed by organized labor, exerted 
upon the. administration and Members of 
Congress, they have not been enacted into 
law. 

Let me cite Just two offered by myself: 
An amendment to the Wagner law, providing 
that employees should be free to join or not 
to Join a union. Another, first offered by 
Senator Ttdinob when the original bill was 
under consideration; later introduced by me 
in the House on several occasions, providing 
that employees should be free from coercion 
from any source. 

If the President, instead of talking in the 
interests of the public but acting in favor of 
labor politicians, will approve of legislation, 
the enactment of which would aid in protect¬ 
ing the interests of all the people, he can get 
action without delay. 

It is unfortunate that when the President 
said: 

“I have indicated my opposition, and I 
repeat it now, to the antilabor bills pending 
in the Congress which seek to deprive labor 
of a right to bargain collectively, or which 
seek to deprive a union of its ultimate right 
to strike,*’ he did not make it clear which 
bill. If any, now before the Congress would 
deprive unions of the right to bargain col¬ 
lectively. 

I know of no such bill. Nor do I find any 
legislation which would deprive a union of 
its ultimate right to strike. 

I do contend—and if the President dis¬ 
agrees, I would like to have J|lm make it 
clear—that, where a public uTOity and its 
employees ere engaged, under authority 
granted by a municipality, a State, or the 
Federal Government, in furnishing light, 
heat, power, communication, or transporta¬ 
tion to a community, neither the corporation 
nor Its employees should be permitted to 
endanger the health and well-being of the 
whole community by a strike until after rea¬ 
sonable warning had been given. 

Every contract between an employer and 
a union, an employer and employees, engaged 
in furnishing the service Just referred to, 
should contain a provision that the corpo¬ 
ration could not shut off the service, put in 
force a lock-out; that the union and the 
employees should be required to give at least 
30 or 60 days’ notice of any proposed strike. 

The day has gone by when the Interests 
of the people as a whole, when the public 
welfare, should give way to the demands of 
any corporation, of any union, of any group 
of employees, however Just or reasonable the 
demands of either. 

The opportunity to hold a Job with a pub¬ 
lic utility corporation should carry with it 
the obligation to serve without Joining in a 
strike until adequate notice has been given 
of the Intention so to do. 

Moreover, if employers and employees can¬ 
not, after collective bargaining, after a strike 
has existed for a reasonable length of time, 
agree upon terms, employees should not be 
forced to work, nor should the continuance 
of the business be Jeopardized by a reftisal to 


work, backed by a massed picket line which 
denies to all other citizens the opportunity 
to work, prevents employers continuing a 
business. 

There should be a time after which em¬ 
ployees engaged in a strike cease to be em¬ 
ployees under the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the employer be given opportunity 
to hire others seeking Jobs. 

The President has himself refused to ac¬ 
tively support legislation which is not anti¬ 
labor, which would protect the public from 
the racketeering activities of a labor union. 

Prom a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered on March 2, 1942, 
It appears that members of Dan J. Tobin’s 
teamsters union have made it a practice to 
hold up trucks using the public streets end 
highways and to require the drivers or the 
owners of the trucks to pay a tribute of 
either $8.41 or $9.42, depending upon the 
size of the truck, for every load of produce 
or merchandise entering that territory in 
Interstate commerce. 

The House passed and, on April 12, 1943, 
sent over to the Senate a bill to end the 
practice above outlined and which the Su¬ 
preme Court labeled as extortion. 

For 2 years, or from April 12. 1943. to April 
12, 1945, when he became President, Mr. Tru¬ 
man was a Member of the Senate. So far as 
I know, he never raised his voice in behalf 
of that legislation while he was Senator, and 
certainly he has never made an appeal to the 
Senate to pass it since he became President. 
By his silence, he has given his consent to 
that type of extortion as practiced by the 
Teamsters Union. 

If President Truman will strike from the 
House and the Senate the shackles which 
have prevented them from acting on strike 
legislation, beneficial not only to the public 
but to employees—^the men and women who 
do the work—he can, if he wishes, get ap¬ 
propriate legislation out of the House in 2 
days and probably out of th# Senate within 
a week. 

Instead of berating members of his own 
party for opposing legislation which they 
honestly believe would harm, rather than 
help: instead of calling upon the people 
throughout the country to add to the burden 
of the already overworked congre8.slonal 
staffs by calling for a reply to the thousands 
of protests received—and the overwhelming 
majority of those I have are opposed to his 
policies—let him start a house-cleaning Job 
in his Executive department. 

Let him kick the left-wingers and the New 
Dealers out of his advisory council. Let him 
get back to the policies and the principles 
which have made us the most powerful and 
the foremost nation of the world. 

He can get action out of Congress anytime, 
if he will ask for the right kind of action; 
but it will be a long and’a cold day before 
he will get the majority of Congress to sup¬ 
port any policy which tends to undermine 
the foundations of our Republic. He knows 
it and he was Just talking in his fireside 
chat. 

The President also said: 

*T Intend no blanket criticism of the Con¬ 
gress.” 

Again, he said: 

“And let me make it very clear that, when 
I speak of bills not getting any action, it is 
not the Congress as a whole which is re¬ 
sponsible. It is the committees which hold 
up action on bills. What I am asking is that 
these various committees at least give the 
representatives of the people a chance to vote 
‘yes’ or ’no* on these vital issues—and that 
they give them that chance soon.” 

The President said that one of the meas¬ 
ures he recommended “is now locked up in 
the Ways and Means Committee.” Of an¬ 
other, he said, “A small handful of Congress¬ 
men in the Rules Committee of the House 
have prevented this legislation from reach¬ 
ing a vote by the Congress.** 


**Other bills.” he stated, “are now resting 
In the Education and Labor Committee of 
the Senate and in the Labor Committee of 
the House. And so it goes with measure 
after measure now in the Congress.” 

It is regrettable that the President was 
not more accurate in his “fireside chat.” As 
a former Member of the Congress, with 10 
years’ experience, he knows that. In the House 
at least, a majority of the House can at any 
time bring before the Congress any proposed 
legislation by the signing of a petition. 

Both the House and the Senate have 
passed so-called full employment bills, but 
the President complains because the House 
bill does not meet his views. 

He ignores the fact that it is not only the 
privilege, but the duty of the House to pass 
the kind of legislation of which it approves, 
and that it is his privilege and duty to veto 
it if he does not like the measure which 
finally comes out of the Joint action of the 
House and Senate. 

The President’s whole plea is based upon 
the fact that the Congress exercised Its in¬ 
dependent Judgment and that its judgment 
is* not in accord with his views. He is com¬ 
plaining because the Congress is not a 
rubber-stamp body; that it is not “yessing” 
everything proposed by the administration. 

He forgets that the Congress represents the 
people—not the President. He would deny 
to It the same right to independent action 
which he claims for himself and his subordi¬ 
nates. 

Thanks again for your letter and for the 
other letters which have come to me because 
of the President's radio talk. The oppor¬ 
tunity to reply is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Clare. 


A Cate in Point 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
by Thomas L. Stokes from the Washing¬ 
ton Daily News: 

A CASE IN POINT 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Something was written here a few days ago 
about accumulating evidence tending to 
show a concerted effort by big interests to 
move in at this time and try to break the 
power cf labor unions and the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. 

Various significant developments were 
cited. One was the refusal a few days apart 
of General Motors and United States S:eel 
to accept compromise wage findings by a 
Presldentallly appointed wage board, in the 
motors case, and by the President himself, in 
the steel case. 

There was reference also to the coalition 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats in 
Congress which fought progressive measures 
in the domestic field all during the war and 
have intensified their fight since. 

Now another chapter begins to unfold here, 
openly and brazenly, under management of 
that coalition. A few simple facts will tell 
the story, although you’ll have to hang on 
close, for this particular conspiracy involves 
tricky parliamentary procedure. 

After some deliberation, the House Labor 
Committee reported a much modified version 
of President Truman’s proposal for fact-find¬ 
ing boards. This measure then went to the 
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Rtiles Committee, which la auppoaed to be a 
procedural committee to arrange for consid¬ 
eration of bills by the House, but which long 
ago arrogated to itself powers far beyond this. 

After a couple of days of public hearings 
about this bill, which went as usual beyond 
procedure into merits, Representative Case, 
Republican, South Dakota, turned up before 
the Rules Committee Tuesday afternoon with 
a brand new bill he had just introduced. It 
had never been considered by any legislative 
committee. He didn’t even have printed 
copies, only a few tirpewritten copies. He 
asked that the committee grant a rule to 
make this bill In order as a substitute for the 
Labor Committee bill on the floor. 

Chairman Sabath, Democrat, XHlnols, an 
administration supporter, heard about the 
bill for the first time only the night before. 
He wasn’t in on the secret. But Republican 
and southern Democratic Members were 
thoroughly familiar with It, revealing the 
plot. Mr. Cass admitted he had help in 
writing the bill. It was obvious he was the 
front. 

The next day, according to plan, the Re¬ 
publican-southern Democratic coalition on 
the committee voted a rule for the Labor 
Committee bill which authorized the Case 
bill to bo offered as the only substitute. 
Sven for the Rules Committee It Is unprece¬ 
dented to permit the offering aa a substitute 
of a new bill never considered by a legisla¬ 
tive oommittee. 

The Case bill, creating a mediation board 
to settle labor disputes, has a beautiful 
preamble about being fair to both industry 
and labor. Yet it carries provisions to ab¬ 
rogate fundamental rights of labor. These 
Include, for some purposes, repeal of the 
Norris-LaGuardia anti-Injunction law. This 
law was put on the books 14 years ago, 
after a long battle, to protect labor from 
sweeping court injunctions such as that by 
which Attorney General Daugherty broke the 
railway maintenance workers’ strike in the 
Kardlng administration. 

• • • * • 

’The Case bill Is recognized as an ’’anti¬ 
labor” bill by anybody familiar with labor- 
law history. 

Recognized as its real sponsors are Repre¬ 
sentatives Smith. Democrat, Virginia; Cox, 
Democrat, Georgia; and Halucck. Repub¬ 
lican, Indiana; all veterans on the Rules 
Committee and active figures In the coali¬ 
tion. When you have watched Congress 
for many years and have found out the 
motives of Members, it Is easy to smell out 
one like this, and what the real purpose is. 
Messrs. Smith and Cox are known for their 
antagonism to labor, and Mr. Halleck Is one 
of the Republican House leaders. 

They have done a job here, make no mis¬ 
take about that. The facts speak for them¬ 
selves, both In the brazen way they used 
the Rules Committee and in the objectives 
of the bill itself. 

This Is the story behind this story. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

or MASSAC HU SETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. LAITO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reooro, I 
include the following resolution of the 
board of aldermen of the city of Chelsea, 
Mass.: 

Resolved, That president *rruman. Secre¬ 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach, Congressman 


Lane. Senators Walsh and Baltonstall, sod 
Governor Tobin use their good oflices In 
helping to estahllab Industrial peace between 
management and labor, with a view of speed¬ 
ing up the process of reconversion from wsr- 
tUne to peacetime production. We believe 
that if'the American standard of life Is to be 
maintained and Improved for the American 
people, and particularly for the men and 
women who served In the armed forces, that 
American Industry maintain full production 
with jobs for all wlUtng and able to work 
at decent pay which will permit workers and 
their families to meet the present cost of 
living adequately and decently. Further¬ 
more, if the consumers, which Include the 
masses of American workers and farmers, are 
to be In a position to purchase products of 
American industry they must have a suffi¬ 
cient income power to i>ay to help to main¬ 
tain the American way of life. It is our 
fervent hope that American businessmen, as 
well as labor leaders, under the help of our 
Government will adjust their differences and 
help bring about peace and prosperity In our 
great county. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Truman. Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach. Congressman Lane. Senators 
Walsh tnd Baltonstall, and Governor Tobin. 


Address of Hon. John W. Hanes, Former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 

EXTENSION OF REMAREB 

or 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

car mew jbesbt 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks. I Include 
the following address made by the Hon¬ 
orable John W. Hanes, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, at a meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 22,1946: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club, I am always glad to come 
back to Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh is In many 
ways our most characteristic American city. 
Here one feels the mighty throb of Ameri¬ 
can Industry; here is the very heart of the 
great steel empire. That spirit of dai’ing 
and enterprise which Is part of America’s 
great tradition is no less a part of Pitts¬ 
burgh’s birthright. I particularly welcome 
the opportunity of talking here today with 
a representative group of advertising men 
and women. It is the very nature of your 
profession that you must be concerned with 
the future. Your stethoscopes on the sales’ 
prospects for various industries very often 
Indicate what lies ahead for the country. 

The subject of my discussion here today 
Is Business and Politics. You will remem¬ 
ber a few years back we had a popular slogan. 
’’More business in Government, less govern¬ 
ment in business.’* The order of today seems 
to be just the opposite. Whether we like it 
or not, business is in politics, and we are 
there to stay. Labor has announced Us in¬ 
tention of capturing the local and State gov¬ 
ernments, as well as the Congress of ths 
United States and the Federal Qoverzunont. 
The question is. therefore, ’’Will the United 
States be run for the benefit of a few priv¬ 
ileged groups, or wfll we accept again the 
basic philosophy of ’Thomas Jefferson?” You 
well remember his famous slogan, ’’Equal 
rights for ail, special privilege for none." 

2>unng the past 12 years the greatest Injury 
to our industrial system has been brought 
about by a new use of the taxing i>ower. In¬ 


stead of taziiig our people for revenue only, 
we have eeen the revenue department used 
as an active Instrument of social reform. We 
have been taught to believe that the burdens 
of taxation are to be borne only by the rich. 
It has become popular, in the politician's be¬ 
lief, to levy high taxes upon the corporations, 
and here is the greatest crime against every 
man. woman, and child in the United States. 
It Is a fallacy to say that corporations pay 
taxes; they do not; they collect taxes from 
the people and transmit them to the Govern¬ 
ment. The ultimate consumer pays the cor¬ 
poration tax in the price of every manufac¬ 
tured article he buys. For instance, in the 
price of your new automobile—when, as. and 
if you can buy a new automobile—there will 
be included the cost of labor, materials, over¬ 
head. and. last but not least, taxes; and the 
same thing holds true for every other pur¬ 
chase made by 185,000,000 consumers in this 
country. The higher taxes go, the higher 
will go prices, and the lower our standard of 
living will go. Thus, to drain off into the 
hands of Government, through excessive tax¬ 
ation. any arbitrarily set portion of earnings. 
Is to weaken Industry and make it incapable 
of performing its true function of creating 
more and more jobs in an ever-expanding 
economy. 

There are many convincing demonstra¬ 
tions of the power of advertising when It Is 
applied as an economic or social force. The 
facts seem to be exactly the reverse when 
advertising Is employed in the political 
sphere. When it comes to selling the Ameri¬ 
can people on the benefits and virtues of our 
free-enterprise system, we must admit that 
the results have been somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing. Many attempts have been made by the 
best advertising brains in the country during 
the past decade to write persuasive copy on 
this theme. By and large, these efforts have 
not measured up to expectations. The pub¬ 
lic has remained highly skeptical even when 
great business and trade associations have 
sought to win popular followings for slogans 
like "What’s good for business is good for 
you.” 

Why was It that In this, the most vital of 
all assignments, business did not succeed? 
Was it that the problem had been only super¬ 
ficially studied or that causes of popular 
economic discontent had not been properly 
analyzed? There was, and there still is. a 
strong case to be made for the business 
point of vie^ to be made. If you please, for 
sane and experienced guidance of our na¬ 
tional affairs as against irresponsible prom¬ 
ises by demogogs seeking to capitalize on 
popular dlssatisfacUons. But against the 
smear campaigns waged by the radicals who 
falsely call themselves liberals and progres¬ 
sives, business leadership has been Ineffec¬ 
tive; too frequently it has either abdicated 
or sought to play a game of appeasement 
with its critics. Our business leaders, re¬ 
membering what happened to their predeces¬ 
sors after the economic coliiqise of 1029. are 
often too timid or so lacking in faith In their 
own "case” that they fall to convince the 
American public either of their own sincerity 
or their own ability to lead. 

Nowhere has this practice of appeasement 
been carried to a greater point than In tlie 
use of radio. Here again the advertising fra¬ 
ternity must carry a high degree of respon¬ 
sibility. Too often, in this very critical 
period through which the Nation is passing, 
principles have been suborned for an easy 
opportunism. One has only to listen to 
many of these so-called commentators 
over the air to perceive where they take their 
stand on these vital Issues. Moet of these 
artful motders of public opinion are frankly 
contemptuous and condescending toward 
the bUBlnassmen who provide their pay 
checks. For everyone of those who con¬ 
scientiously believes in free enterprise, I will 
name you a dozen who are deliberately dis¬ 
torting the facts for their own personal gain 
and abusing the right of free speech. You 
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know their names as well as I do--all busily 
engaged In tearing down the business system 
which gives them their Jobs. Too many 
businessmen, whenever we get together, axe 
**vlewlng with alarm** while at the same time, 
oiu* advertising agencies or our own adver¬ 
tising executives are aiding and abetting 
these detractors of American business. There 
are many who throw up their hands, despon¬ 
dent and discoxiraged, and say that business 
must go with, and not try to oppose, this 
rising tide. They do not think that any kind 
of advertising approach will solve the prob¬ 
lem. *rhey think that America is caught in a 
world-wide drift toward socialism—toward 
totalitarianism—^whlch it is foolish to oppose. 

More and more, lip service is being given 
to the common man who is now seen as 
coming Into his own. This John Q. Public is 
to become the ward of a great, all-powerful 
welfare state which will undertake to guar¬ 
antee him a job as well as his future economic 
security. Those rights of the individual 
which our ancestors fought for so bitterly 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. are today suspected and under attack 
by the very men who call themselves liberals. 
In every country the trend is toward the ag¬ 
grandizement of government and giving the 
bureaucrat unlimited power. The issue is 
joined between two distinct political philoso¬ 
phies. this new worship of absolutism—call 
it communism, socialism, or what you will— 
and that simple, old-fashioned Jeffersonian 
type of democracy under which I grew up 
and in which millions of Americans still be¬ 
lieve. One group would place the manage¬ 
ment of the national economy In the hands 
of bureaucrats rather than in the hands of 
skilled technicians. One would nationalize 
industry and finance and seek to divide rather 
than create new wealth. The choice Is be¬ 
tween men who talk and the men who act. 

Do not misunderstand me. I believe that 
the politician has a very important role to 
play in American life. Our Job is to keep him 
in his rightful place; not to permit him to 
become intoxicated with his new-found 
power and start messing around in economic 
affairs which he will never, never understand. 

We ought to look carefully at the blue¬ 
prints for this totalitarian state which is now 
being prepared for America. These plans 
date back to before the war; they were great¬ 
ly accelerated by that conflict and right now 
they are being pushed ahead for early appli¬ 
cation in the postwar period. Don't be lulled 
into believing that Mr. Truman has fired all 
Mr. Roosevelt's radical advisers or that the 
country once more is turning conservative. 
Our radical friends are biding their time. 
They expect to triumph with the arrival of 
the first sizable postwar depression. 1 do not 
believe a postwar depression is necessary. 
This economic collapse, so these prophets say, 
will be so far reaching and so much more 
severe than the depression of the thirties that 
the American public will welcome the advent 
of a new socialist welfare state. 

Some well-informed people even go so far 
as to assert that the present wave of CIO 
strikes has been deliberately designed to 
bring about a postwar depression. Plans for 
the rebuilding of America into new economic 
patterns will be found in much of the CIO 
literature that has been published. Many of 
these proposals are incorporated in bills that 
are now pending before Congress. The CIO 
has two objectives which are clearly defined. 
It seeks first, through industry-wide strikes, 
particularly in the fields of transportation 
and communlcatlcm, to accustom CIO unions 
to the use of mass power; and, second, 
through employing pressure politics at the 
Capitol, to teach forcibly that Members of 
Congress are dependent upon the voting 
strength of labor. Its political allies, and its 
friends. 

Here is a list of seven bills, six of which the 
OIO-PAO groups are demanding that the 
Congress pass or face the consequences. Note, 
also, that practically every one of these bills 
Is being actively supported by the admlnis- 
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tration. You may draw your own conclusions 
as to whether this is merely a coincidence or 
reflects some deeper alliance. In every one of 
these bills there is a worthy objective and it 
is stated in language with which no one can 
disagree. I quote from a CIO pamphlet which 
lists these bills,(together with the CIO*ex- 
planatlon for them. 

1. Unemployment compensation of $26 
(maximum) per week up to 26 weeks (Kil- 
gore-Forand bUl, 8. 1274, H. R. 8861). 

Note what the CIO says: “President Tru¬ 
man’s program for Federal funds to supple¬ 
ment State unemployment compensation 
constitutes an emergency measure to bring 
benefits up to the level long recommended 
by the Social Security Board. Opposition to 
it has been based on a fear that it will make 
workers unwilling to accept jobs at less than 
$26 a week. This open intention to cut wages 
to substandard levels is a drastic attack on 
the American standard of living.** 

2 Full-employment bill (Murray-Patman 
bill, S. 380, H. R. 2202). 

The CIO says. “The right to a good Job 
was a key plank in the Roosevelt platform. 
To establish that right is a mandate of the 
people thr mgh the overwhelming victory 
Roosevelt won in 1644. The Murray-Patman 
bill makes this right a Government policy. 
Tliere la -lo question of taking the initiative 
away from private industry There is simply 
a method of planning ahead to meet, by 
means of worthy public works, the gaps 
which the past three decades have shown 
private industry alone cannot prevent.** 

3. Sixty-five-cent minimum wage (Pepper- 
Thomas bill, 8. 1346, H. R. 3614) 

The CIO says, “This measure, raising mini¬ 
mum legal wages to 65 cents per hour imme¬ 
diately, and 70 cents and 76 cents after a 
year and 2 respectively, is the ndispensable 
floor under purchasing power and living 
standards. It is necessary for the protection 
of millions of workers from misery and mal¬ 
nutrition. and also for the prosperity of busi¬ 
ness and agriculture whose products these 
workers should buy.** 

4. Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee (S. 101, H. R. 2232). 

The CIO says, “As manpower shortage is 
replaced by growing unemployment, many 
employers are reverting to racist personnel 
practices which are one of the earmarks of 
fascism. Organized labor cannot tolerate the 
reestablishment of a group of low-wage 
workers who can be used to pull down all 
labor standards. Nondiscrimination in em¬ 
ployment must be made a permanent Gov¬ 
ernment responsibility. Congressmen must 
sign discharge petition to have opportunity 
to vote on this legislation.** 

6. Abolition of poll tax for voting in Fed¬ 
eral elections (H. R. 7) (has passed the 
House). 

The CIO says, “Two Congresses .nave failed 
to guarantee American citizens their ele¬ 
mentary democratic rights, without the full 
Senate ever having a chance to vote on the 
issue. Poll-tax politics and poll-tax Con¬ 
gressmen are a stumbling block to every bill 
in the people's interest. Senators this year 
must refuse to tolerate diversion, delay, and 
filibuster which frustrate the will of the ma¬ 
jority of the Senate.*’ 

6. Generous treatment of returning vet¬ 
erans. 

The CIO says “The niggardly benefits so 
far provided by Congress for veterans of this 
war do not reflect the sentiments of the Na¬ 
tion. The Rankin amendments (H. R. 3746) 
to the 01 bill of rights, are only trivial im¬ 
provements. The law must be amended to 
provide $25 per week unemployment com¬ 
pensation, with $5 additional for veterans 
with dependents, to liberalize loan provisions, 
and to liberalize several other provisions. 
We also support a generous 'bonus' or ad¬ 
justed service compensation. We condemn 
all attempts to divert the veterans from their 
real rights by playing them off against the 
labor movement and using them to under¬ 


mine collective bargaining, wages, and work¬ 
ing standards.** 

7. Ball-Burton-Hatch bUl (8. 1171). 

The CIO says, “Passage of this bill would 
destroy the National Labor Relations Act 
and the democratic principles of free col¬ 
lective bargaining. It would enable reaction¬ 
ary employers to tie workers* organizations up 
in endless litigation and paralyze their ef¬ 
forts for better wages and working condi¬ 
tions.*’ 

Now these measures, all except the last one. 
President Truman is actively supporting. 
They fall within the power-politics program 
of the militant CIO-PAC organization head¬ 
ed up by Sidney Hillman. They constitute 
some of the basic issues of the 1946-48 cam¬ 
paign. for which the preliminary skirmishes 
are now under way. The Nation has thus 
been put on notice as to the economic ob¬ 
jectives which are being pursued by theae 
radical groups. That these objectivcB go far 
beyond the ordinary “demands” ol labor In 
collective-bargaining procedures has like¬ 
wise been admitted by one of the CIO’s most 
influential leaders. Walter Reuther, who leads 
the strike against General Motors. Referring 
to that conflict and Its significance. Reuther 
declared: “This issue is bigger than an ordi¬ 
nary wage argument, bigger than the corpora¬ 
tion, bigger than the union. The current 
issue ♦ • • transcends the narrow eco¬ 

nomic interest of labor and management 
and • • • gets to the very heart of the 

basic economic problem facing this Nation.” 
That statement, I submit, confesses the rev¬ 
olutionary Intent behind the Nation-wide 
strikes which now paralyze the country’s In¬ 
dustries, retard employment of returning vet¬ 
erans. and seriously threaten the entire 1946 
reconversion program. 

That free enterprise Is now battling ior Its 
very life was also made definitely clear by 
another socialist leader speaking at about 
the same time that Mr. Reuther spoke. This 
new declaration came from the head of the 
British Labor Party, Harold Laskl, on a re¬ 
cent visit to the United States when he 
spoke with Sidney Hillman and others in 
New York City. Bald Mr. Laskl: “There is no 
middle way. Free enterprise and the market 
economy mean wor; socialism and planned 
economy mean peace • • *. It is signifi¬ 

cant that only in the new world of Russia 
has the businessman ceased to count. The 
day of the middle class Is over. Tlioir 
thought Is bankrupt, their ethical values are 
obsolete, their dogmas an angry anachron¬ 
ism. A new social philosophy is necessary 
for a new world. Let us admit that it can 
be born only of a new social order.” 

Take the legislative program of the CIO 
and these various statements; what do they 
add up to? Is there any doubt of the direc¬ 
tion in which they point? They express the 
same contempt for the busine.s8 classes, for 
the capitalistic system, that has led to the 
nationalization of Industry not only in Eng¬ 
land but in virtually every liberated country 
in Europe. Here is a direct challenge that 
can be evaded no longer. It must be met, 
not by appeasement, not by reliance upon 
legal defense meebanisms, but by courageous 
resistance to the further aggrandizement of 
the power of big government, to the power 
of pressure groups operating from within the 
very framework of government Itself. Those 
who believe in America and American insti¬ 
tutions must make a decisive choice; there 
can be no further retreat or surrender of 
principles that are fundamental to the pres¬ 
ervation of our form of government and the 
rights and liberties of the Individual citizen. 
That choice must be made now because I 
agree at least this much with these radical 
groups: it’s later, much later, than you think. 

The first problem that requires decisive 
action is tio correct at once an increasingly 
serious defect in our political machinery. 
’This means that like-minded men must join 
hands and make common cause against the 
subversive influences now at work in 
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America. Just as the effort Is now being 
mada, under the auspices ot the CIO-PAO 
groups to organize all minority and dissi¬ 
dent factions into one dominant self-interest 
bloo» so the time has come when imaginary 
differences between forthright, progressive 
Republicans and forthright, progressive 
Democrats should be resolved in a common 
cause. Only thus can we remedy the exist¬ 
ing weakness within the two major political 
parties, u weakness which the pressure 
groups hiivo so skillfully exploited. If a 
political action committee for the left is 
justified to strong-arm Congress into accept¬ 
ing a program like that of the CIO, then 
a political action committee for the right, 
which will actively oppose force with force, 
is no less justifiable. 

Let’s utilize the pattern adopted by Mr. 
Hillman’s followers and organize every vil¬ 
lage. and every city to counter these threats 
to true representative and democratic gov¬ 
ernment. In this way I earnestly believe 
that we can get our country back into the 
middle of the road, away from extremists of 
the left, or reactionaries of the right. Let’s 
create a new political consciousness among 
the American people that will overcome 
their complacency and inertia and unite 
them into a militant citizenry against un- 
American. political “goon squads’* now at¬ 
tempting to regiment our national life. The 
gulf between these two political philosophies, 
one that upholds American principles end 
American traditions, and one intent on 
building up a totalitarian police state, that 
gulf is increasingly wide and unbridgeable. 
We can maintain free government only as 
we. each and every individual, are prepared 
to rally to its defense. 

Ford Tells United States It Can Remove 
Labor Trouble by Ending OPA 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.MAXSCHWABE 

OF MISSOUBI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, the following headline in the 
Washington Post this morning bears out 
statements I have made to the press and 
in correspondence that United States can 
remove labor trouble by ending OPA. 
Mr. Henry Ford 2d, president of the Ford 
Motor Co., has been noted for his for¬ 
ward-looking policies in connection with 
labor, and his courageous statement, as 
follows, should cause all Americans to 
stop, look, and listen to his warning and 
weigh in their own minds the reasoning 
It presents. I quote: 

FORD TELXiS UNITED STATES IT CAN REMOVE LABOR 
TROUBLE BT ENDING OPA 

Detroit, January 30.—Henry Ford 2d, presi¬ 
dent of tlie Ford Motor Co., today told Fed¬ 
eral officials he was “convinced that If Gov¬ 
ernment control of prices Is removed 
promptly, management and labor wiU settle 
their differences without running to the Gov¬ 
ernment.’’ 

Ford warned that “unless steel can be made 
available to us and to our suppliers promptly 
we will have to shut down completely some¬ 
time this week.’* 

Ford outlined his views in a telegram to 
Reconversion Director John W. Snyder at 
Washington. 

The youthful executive asserted that at 
*'current OPA celling prices we are currently 
losing about $800 on every car we make.” 

He repeated previous statements that his 
company's reconversion program has been 


hampered by parts shortages, which he said 
were due in part to the fact that some of 
the company’s suppliers “have stopped mak¬ 
ing our parts because they lost money at their 
celling prices.” 

^ord said some suppliers were hampered by 
strikes or because they could not raise wages. 
He said others are unable to get steel. * 

Ford added: 

“To my mind, you cannot have a freely 
competitive mass production industry with 
even 'Just a little* Government price control. 
When you fix prices you control every pro¬ 
duction operation. • * • Nobody wants 

runaway inflation, but if we continue to stifle 
America’s ability to produce, that is exactly, 
in my opinion, where we are heading for. 
• ♦ * Inflation grows out of scarcity.” 


Beginning To See the Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix, I include the following article on 
the subject of strikes printed in the Chi¬ 
cago Daily Times of January 29, 1946: 

Beginning To Bee the Light 

A few beams of light and gusts of fresh air 
have been let into the dark atmosphere of the 
national industrial scene. 

There is now a basis for hope that the 
country will escape general shutdown or a 
condition such as prevailed in 1019. In that 
first postwar year, one out of every five em¬ 
ployed workers went out on strike. 

The return of the packing-house workers 
to their jobs has averted a national meat 
famine. Wisely the union members decided 
that they would gain little by keeping food 
from the public after they had been assured 
that the Government would adjust their woge 
grievance on the basis of the President's fact- 
finding-uoard report. 

The packing-house dispute, however, has 
merely been put on ice, and has not been set¬ 
tled. Moreover, until the steel impasse has 
been broken there can be no cause to^ general 
jubilation. It will avail us little to settle 
auto and electrical workers’ strikes if there 
is no steel to work with. 

It Is a matter for satisfaction, however, 
that the settlement of the Chryvler, Ford, and 
Radio Corp. ot America wage issues set a 
possible wage pattern and also showed what 
can be done if collective bargaining is car¬ 
ried on in good faith by both sides. In these 
industries management and labor seem to 
have put into practice the homespun phi¬ 
losophies of President Truman. They made 
collective bargaining work. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CAN WORK 

The question arises: Why haven’t these 
same principles worked in the Steel and 
General Motors disputes? Who’s at fault 
there? Negotiattons between RCA and the 
CIO electrical workers were in progpress for 
3 months. But s^eement on a 17 cents 
an hour wage increase for 8,000 Camden, 
N. J„ workers was reached without a strike 
and without Government Intervention. The 
agreement may become a basis of settlement 
for the 2-week-old strike of 200,000 CIO elec¬ 
trical workers. 

Ford negotiations lasted 0 weekSi during 
which, said the 0X0 representative, “we got 
to know more about the company's financial 
condition. ^ * We are convinced 18 

cents an hour is all they can afford right 
now.” 


In the Chrysler case, settled on the basis 
of an IB% cents an hour increase, a joint 
Chrysler-unlon statement gave a clue as to 
why, perhaps, collective bargaining worked 
In this case and has failed in the ease of 
General Motors. It said. “We negotiated in a 
friendly and constiuctlve spirit • • • 

In the same spirit we agree there should be 
no vilification of the other by either the 
union or the company ” 

So far, in other cases, there has been too 
much vilification—of management, of labor 
and of the President. It is difficult to settle 
human problems in such an atmosphere. 

It is a sad commentary on our lack of 
rules for handling serious economic matters 
when the President of the United States can 
be accused by a Kteel company president of 
playing politics because he proposed a wage 
compromise to avert a national catastrephe 
for all the people that would result if the 
steel industry shut down The same deplor¬ 
able condition is shown when a labor leader 
can accuse the Pre'fident of strikebreaking 
when, in the interests of all the people, tbe 
President decided to take over the meat¬ 
packing industry under a law passed by 
Congress. 

too much shouting going on 

And everyone knows the battle cries that 
have come forth from the camps ol capital 
and the fox-holes of labor in the past few 
weeks. It had been charged that labor was 
attempting to bankrupt industry, that man¬ 
agement was trying to smash unions. 

There may be some industrialists who, as 
reported by Louis Stark, New York Times 
labor expert, are In agreement that unions 
must be curbed. And there may be some 
Communists In the labor movement who pro¬ 
mote unrest for the sake of unrest. But 
neither of these represent the real American 
spirit because they deliberately would 
threaten the general welfare for selfish ends. 
Stockholders would be wise to remove those 
reactionary leaders who refuse to bargain 
collectively and labor must insist that Its 
trusted spokesmen come down oil the sonp 
boxes. 

The public has had an example in the 
Ford, Chrysler, Oil, and RCA sessions that 
collective bargaining does work when the 
parties keep tlielr minds on their important 
tasks and live up to their responsibilities. 
It is going to be difficult to convince the pub¬ 
lic that General Motors and Steel can't work 
out their problems, too. 

Steel’s problem is tied up with prices, and 
the Government apparently is prepared to 
grant a steel price Increase. That will have 
an effect on all other products fabricated 
from steel. A little more frankness from 
Washington on this vital subject might help 
to clarify the afore-mentioned dark indus¬ 
trial atmosphere. 


Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. BDGMILLER. Mr. Speaker^ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rio- 
ORD, I desire to include the following 
resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee on 
January 21, 1946, on the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station: 

- Wli s» t ss <> movement Is now on toot to:dls- 
oontlnue recruit training at tlie Great Lakes 
Naval italnlng station: and 
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Whereas the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station Is the oldest and largest establish¬ 
ment of Its kind In the United States, having 
at the disposal of its trainees modem facili¬ 
ties and equipment and an excellent official 
staff; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station Is centrally located which makes it 
convenient for trainees to visit and receive 
visits from members of their respective 
families: Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved hy this Common Council o; the 
City of Milwaukee, That the Navy Depart¬ 
ment of the United States be respectfully 
petitioned and urged to continue recruit 
training at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, and that necessary funds be set up 
in the Budget for this purpose; be it further 
Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso¬ 
lution be sent to the Honorable Secretory of 
the Navy and to Members of Congress repre¬ 
senting Milwaukee, including the United 
States Senators from Wisconsin. 


Big Things Are Stirring in the Mighty 
Northwest 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TIKNES^'XX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker. Rich¬ 
ard L Neuberger distinguished Ameri¬ 
can writer, has recently written an ar¬ 
ticle on the proposed Columbia Valley 
Authority in the Pacific Northwest which 
appears in the Ja«iuary 26 issue of the 
Liberty magazine. Knowing as I do of 
the tremendous benefits accioiing from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority In my 
own State of Tennessee, I recommend to 
the Members of the House this brilliant 
description of what the Columbia Val¬ 
ley Authority might accomplish for the 
Pacific Northwest region, 'fliis proposed 
legislation is sponsored by my distin¬ 
guished colleagues. Senator Hugh B, 
Mitchell and Congressman Henry M. 
Jackson, of Washington. 

The article Is as follows: 

BIO THINGS ARE STIRRING IN THE MIGHTY 
NORTHWEST 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

American soldiers home from war have 
always followed the frontlet. Meiiwether 
I.ewls and William Clark, the greatest fron¬ 
tiersmen of all. served together under the 
Revolutionary hero, Gen. “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne. Pioneers in tattered Confederate 
gi'ay and faded Union blue first broke the 
sod In mountain valleys beyond the Conti¬ 
nental Divide. Veterans of World War I took 
up homesteads In what was left of the vast 
public domain. 

Today, the victorious fighting men of the 
Second World War are looking toward the last 
American frontier—the dry uplands of the 
Columbia Basin, in the heart of the State of 
Washington. This region Is now a desert, 
but water from Grand Coulee Dam can turn 
1,250,000 acres of it into what President Tru¬ 
man recently described as “thousands of new 
family-sized farms upon which returning 
veterans can secure a liveUhood for them¬ 
selves and their families and create new 
wealth for the Nation.” 

The first land under the proposed project 
would not be ready for cultivation until 1047, 
when it Is hoped to have a small section of 
6,000 acres irrigated near the junction of the 


Snake and Columbia Rivers. It would be 
1060 before settlement could begin on a large 
scale, but by then 400,000 acres could be 
available lor homesteading. This area would 
be subdivided into approximately 7,000 
“family-sized farms.” After 1060 the Gov¬ 
ernment plans call for opening up 60,000 
additional acres each year, until the entire 
1.260.000 have been reclaimed. 

Congress has already been asked by the 
President to appropriate funds for clearing 
the sagebrush and tumbleweed from this 
area as the first step in changing the high 
prairie from a wilderness Into a Garden of 
Eden. 

Will the development be undertaken by u 
regional authority patterned after TVA? The 
principal political and economic Issue In the 
Northwest today is a proposal to establish a 
CVA—Columbia Valley Authority It is 
sponsored by two of the youngest members 
of Congress: Senator Hugh B. Mttchbix and 
Representative Henry M (Scoop) Jackson. 
both of Washington State. Mitchell Is 88, 
and jACKflON, a former private first class in 
the Army, is 83. 

As proposed by Mitchell and Jackson. 
CVA would develop the forest and mountain 
solitudes of the Pacific Northwest. It would 
take in all of Oregon. Washington, and Idaho, 
as well as portions of Montana, Wyoming. Ne¬ 
vada. and Utah, a region that contains 14 per¬ 
cent of the Nation's area but only 3 percent 
of its people It includes entire counties the 
size of New England States that are without 
a railroad or a paved highway. And count¬ 
less vistas are exactly as Lewis and Clark and 
other early pioneers saw them. 

An American census map tells the story. 
White space on this map means fewer than 
two persons s square mile. The only white 
space east of the Mississippi Is a tiny patch 
Indicating Florida’s swampy Everglades. But 
white space practically predominates in the 
far-flung 282,000 square miles which Mitchell 
and Jackson hope to Include In their Colum¬ 
bia Valley Authority The task of the TVA 
was to restore an old. settled region where 
soil had been exhausted and forests de¬ 
stroyed. CVA Is designed for a region that 
has scarcely been settled at all. 

The forests In the area contain more than 
half of America’s standing timber. Locked 
In the swift reaches of the Columbia River 
is 42 percent of the water power of the en¬ 
tire Nation. A pair of dams on this river, 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee, are capable of 
producing more electricity than the 260 
power plants in the State of New York. 
Compare the 114,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of energy of the Columbia and its tributaries 
with the 21,076.000,000 available in the basin 
of the St. Lawrence, for example. On the 
Columbia’s main tributary, the Snake, the 
United States Army Engineers have designed 
a dam to be wedged Into the bottom of Hell's 
Canyon, a chasm deeper than the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. White Monument, 
a peak on the rim of Hell’s Canyon, towers 
7.400 feet above the river; six Empire State 
Buildings, piled one on top of the other, 
would fail to reach the height of the summit. 

A quarter of a century ago a yoimg man 
rode along the Coliunbla on a train that 
clung to a narrow ledge above the water. 
On the back of a dining-car menu he 
scrawled this observation; 

“When you cross the Mountain States and 
that portion of the coast States that lies well 
back from the ocean, you are Impressed by 
those great stretches of physical territory, 
Just land, territory now practically unused 
but destined some day to contain the homes 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
citizens like us, a territory to be developed 
by the Nation and for the Nation. As we 
were coming down the river today, I could not 
help thinking, as everyone does, of ail that 
water running down unchecked to the sea.” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt wrote those 
words—when he was 38 years old. 


Senator Mitchell and Representative 
Jackson recalled this prophecy when they 
Introduced their bill for a Columbia Valley 
Authority. “CVA will help make Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s vision come true,” said Jackson. “In 
America a new chance has always meant 
going west. We seek to give modern appli¬ 
cation to Horace Greeley’s famous motto. 
•Go west, young man, go west,’ Is still pretty 
good advice.” 

The CVA bill would set up a regional board 
of three. The members would report to the 
President and Congress, as do the directors of 
the Tennessee Volley Authority, but they 
would be responsible to no particular Gov¬ 
ernment department o Cabinet member. 
Headquarters would be In the Northwest, 
probably at Portland. Oreg., or Wenatchee, 
Wash. They would be appointed by the 
President with the assent of the United States 
Senate and would direct the diverse resources 
of the Columbia River from the British Co¬ 
lumbia border to the sea. 

They would develop water power for in¬ 
dustries. farms, and homes. They would pro¬ 
tect the Chinook salmon runs, most valuable 
fish resource In the United States. They 
would Improve navigation all the way from 
the Columbia's stormy mouth to Lewiston, 
Idaho, at the lower end of Hell's Canyon. 
They would have charge of irrigating the 
1,260.000 acres of the Columbia Basin with a 
neLwork of canals, an enterprise which the 
late President Roosevelt referred to as a 
“Promised Land.” And beyond all the pres¬ 
ent projects, they would render the final 
verdicts on a vast variety of future under¬ 
takings—new dams and powerhouses, im¬ 
mense fish hatcheries, deep-navigation locks, 
230.000-VQlt transmission lines, great net¬ 
works of irrigation ditches and canals. 

Mitchell and Jackson see a regional au¬ 
thority as the one practical way to insure 
full development of the country’s last fron¬ 
tier. They believe that a host of Federal 
bureaus, all reporting to different heads in 
Washington, D. C.. makes for competitive 
chaos rather than unified cooperation. 
They also favor regional autonomy, with 
Important decisions reached in the North¬ 
west rather than 3,000 miles away in the 
National Capital. 

Many labor unions and the powerful Ore¬ 
gon. Idaho, and Washington State Oranges 
favor the CVA proposal. So does a chubby 
Wenatchee editor named Rufus Woods, who 
In 1918 first suggested the construction of 
Grand Coulee, man’s biggest construction 
Job. Wood is a Republican, but not all 
members of his party agree with him. The 
Oregon State Legislature, with Republicans 
in control, has condemned the CVA pro¬ 
posal as calling for a “superbureaucrary.’* 
Judge Robert Sawyer, veteran Oregon con¬ 
servationist and vice president of the Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association, believes that 
CVA would impede development of the West. 
He thinks the Army engineers and the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation have 
demonstrated far greater competence to do 
the job. 

Opponents of CVA contend that the spon¬ 
sors plan a colossal political organization 
extending into seven States and Jeopardiz¬ 
ing State governments. Supporters of CVA 
reply that the opposition is dominated by 
private utility companies. 

In the final analysis. President Truman's 
stand may decide the issue In Congress. 
He has indicated that he favors some kind 
of regional authority for Columbia's Val¬ 
ley. but he has yet to give specific backing 
to the Mitchell-Jackson bill. Until then 
foes of the CVA can say that the President 
has yet to make up his mind. 

However, most Inside political observers in 
the Pacific Northwest are willing to wager 
their flsnlng tackle that Mr. Truman will 
endorse the bill Introduced by the two young 
Congressmen. This bet seemed safe when 
the measure was approved recently by Mon 
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C. Wallgren, Governor of the State of Wash¬ 
ington and Horry Truman's close friend. 
The new President’s first vacation trip was 
a visit with Wallgren In the Pacific North¬ 
west. 

“Mon Wallgren wouldn’t he backing CVA,** 
said a political insider In Olympia. Washing¬ 
ton’s capital, “unless Harry Truman intend¬ 
ed to put his O. K. on the bill, too.” 

Many famovis American rivers will be part 
of the CVA If it is established—the Snake, 
the Salmon, the Willamette, the Clark Fork, 
the Flathead. But one river will dominate 
the entire undertaking—the Columbia. 

6<?oond in size in the United States only to 
the Mississippi, the Columbia. 1,400 miles 
long from the Canadian Rockies to the Pa¬ 
cific. has been called the greatest power river 
in the world by no less an authority than 
Col. Hugh L. Cooper, the engineer who built 
the biggest dam ever constructed outside 
the United States—the huge Dnieprostroy 
project In Russia. And he lived to help plan 
a project six times bigger—Grand Coulee. 

II Senator Mitchell and Representative 
Jackson succeed In passing their CVA bill. 
Grand Coulee will be the key unit of the new 
authority Four ocean liners the size of 
the Queen Mary could be placed on the 
parapet of this great dam. In bulk it exceeds 
the 10 next largest dams combined. Be¬ 
hind the dam extends a broad lake 151 miles 
long, stretching to the Canadian boundary. 
This lake is already one of the West's lead¬ 
ing recreation spots, and last summer it was 
named in honor of Franklin O Roosevelt. 

Colonel Cooper's prediction, that power 
could be generated more cheaply at Grand 
Coulee than any other place on the globe, has 
been proved correct. Columbia River power 
Is now sold at wholesale to the new Indus¬ 
trial plants along the stream lor 2 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. This contrasts with 3.25 mills 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority, the next 
lowest rate In the Nation, Many utility 
companies charge a rate of 10 mills or more. 

The existence of Grand Coulee’s 2,646)000 
horsepower brought about the erection of the 
huge Hanford plutonium plant on the sage¬ 
brush flats where the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers Join. A few miles from where Capt. 
Meriwether Lewis first saw the Columbia, the 
United States Army engineers built this key 
unit of the atomic-bomb project. The plant 
was located at Hanford for two reasons—the 
230,000-volt transmission line Unking Bonne¬ 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams, and the fact 
that the deep and Icy Columbia offered the 
best facilities for cooling the tons of red-hot 
slag and residue incidental to the production 
of the ingredients In this stage of the atomic 
bomb. 

The Hanford atomic works cover thousands 
of acres at the lower tin of the tract which 
Is e.xpected to provide family sized farms for 
returning soldiers. Congress, in fact, has 
begun consideration of a bill to give former 
servicemen prior rights to this land, and the 
measure has been reported favorably In the 
House. Mitchell and Jackson have In¬ 
cluded many of its provisions in their CVA 
bUl. Secretary of the Interior Ickes has said 
that completion of this Irrigation undertak¬ 
ing will “make 17.0C0 fertile farms available 
to returning veterans, and provide Jobs for 
25,000 men on construction In the Immediate 
postwar period.'* 

If the CVA proposal is approved by Con¬ 
gress and the President, the three directors 
v;ill have charge of the most elaborate land- 
settlement project in history. The Coulee' 
land will grow any crop from alfalfa to 
peaches. This already has been demon¬ 
strated on experimental farms In the nearby 
area. The Coulee farms would be limited in 
size. A single man could own only 40 acres; 
a family, CO acres. This is to prevent corpo¬ 
rate farming as a business venture. 

Not only power, irrigation, and fertile land 
will claim the attention of the CVA direc¬ 
tors, if the regional authority plan Is enacted. 
Dams also mean hazards to the millions of 


fish that migrate up the Columbia each 
spring and autumn. Chinook salmon must 
reach the spot of their birthplace or they will 
not spawn. Grand Coulee Dam, for example, 
shuts off the salmon from the Columbia’s 
last, lingering reaches. The largest Chinook 
salmon always spawn far upstream. In an 
experiment to save the most spectacular fish 
runs In the United States, the salmon have 
been artificially hatched and the resulting 
young released into stream'? wl 'nh e- ter the 
main stem of the Columbia below Grand 
Coulee. Thus far the “xperlment has -kcd. 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, believes the Chinook 
runs are safe to date. He emphaslzrd this 
qualification, for he fears that construction 
of additional dams on the river may wipe ovt 
the lordly Chinook, largest of all salmon. 

Such a decision would have to be faced by 
the new CVA board. Kilowat.i or fish? 
Nature’s bounty or man’s Industrial tech¬ 
niques? Can both exist side by side In the 
same river? 

The migrating salmon can surmount 
Bonneville Dam, 370 miles down the Colum¬ 
bia from Grand Coulee, by flipping up a 
series of curving fish ladders. Grand Coulee, 
as lofty as a 40-story skyscraper, is too high 
for such devices. The Bonneville ladders 
are wide concrete steps over which the water 
falls in gentle cascades. Their construction 
cost $7,022,000. but the Fish and Wildlife 
Service believes they have been wortbi^lt. 
Millions of salmon have Journeyed through 
them. 

Naturalists agree, that the Bonneville sal¬ 
mon ladders have been a success. Yet the 
upstream migration is not the only peril 
which threatens these nomadic fish. Do the 
baby Chinooks, the tiny fingcriings, travel 
safely downstream to the sea, where they 
grow to maturity? Tests conducted by the 
Oregon State Fish Commission cast doubt 
on this question. The fins of 100,000 finger- 
lings were clipped In two distinctive patterns. 
Fish marked in one way were released below 
Bonneville, those marked differently were put 
in the water above tne dam. The proportion 
of these two groups caught In the lower river 
Indicated that a fourth of the baby salmon 
die in the plungs over the spillway. 

Indians who fish the Columbia and sports 
fishermen and biologists insist that the dam¬ 
age to the $10,000,000 annual salmon Indus¬ 
try by additional dams would more than 
erase the benefits in Irrigation and power 
development. Advocates of the Columbia 
Valley Authority answer that dams and fish 
can exist in the same river. They say that 
the projects actually will stabilize the Co¬ 
lumbia and cover treacherous rapids where 
many fish once were buffeted to death against 
the rocks. 

These arp some of the problems which will 
be at issue when Congress votes on the ques¬ 
tion of a Columbia Valley Authority. 

“There are parts of this Nation that are 
not as favored as the Northwest.’’ Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said not long before he died. *T 
am thinking about those people as well as 
you people. Tou have got room for them 
here In the Northwest where they can make 
homes—where they can live happily and 
prosperously.” Will a regional authority 
modeled on the TVA supervise and manage 
the development of this wilderness In the 
West? Would such an agency Improve the 
value to the Nation of our only remaining 
region whore men can sink their plows In new 
ground? 

The TVA is now an Integral part of the 
South, where It has bolstered the economy 
of the Tennessee Valley. The proposed Mis¬ 
souri Valley Authority, still a highly contro¬ 
versial plan, would deal with the problems 
of the Middle West and the Great Plains— 
the Nation’s breakbasket. The CVA, most 
unique of all, would go to work on our last 
frontier, whose development Is the Issue at 
stake in the question of a Columbia Valley 
Authority. 


Fair Employment Practice Committee 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 19i6 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I desire to Include in the Record a 
resolution adopted by the Common Coun¬ 
cil of the city of Milwaukee on January 
21, 1946, on H. R. 2232, providing for a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee; 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City Of Milwaukee, That it hereby goes on 
record in favor of the passage of bill H. R. 
2282, providing for a permanent Pair Employ¬ 
ment Practice Committee; 

Resolved further. That certified copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to Senators 
La Pollette and Wiley and Congressmen 
WAsiEXEwsKi and Biemilleb. to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the read¬ 
ing clerk of the United States Senate. 


OPA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include an article from the 
Washington Herald, of date January 30, 
1946, as follows: 

OPA AND CPA Plan To Force Men’s Shirts, 

Suits on Market—Manufacturers Admit 

Hoarding Goods Because or Price Regula¬ 
tions 

The Government yesterday promised action 
In a day or two to force hidden shirts and 
suits back on the retail market. 

The Civilian Production Administration 
said It would notify manufacturers of Its 
power to take away priorities from those 
guilty of hoarding. The OPA said It had 
field agents investigating alleged inequalities 
In Its price program. 

THREE MILLION ON SHELVES 

The National Association of Shirt and 
Pajama Manufacturers had charged In New 
York that OPA regulations have kept more 
than 3,000,000 men’s shirts made to sell at 
$3 or mdre on factory shelves. 

The OPA promised that If Inequalities In 
Its maximum pricing program are found, ad¬ 
justments will be made to bring hoarded 
goods back on the market. A CPA official 
said that agency has the power to take away 
priorities from manufacturers If hoarding 
regulations ere violated. 

New York, January 29.—More than 3,000,- 
000 men’s shirts made to sell at $3 and up 
are held on factory shelves because of OPA 
sales regulations, the National Association of 
Shirt and Pa Jam.. Manufacturers said today. 

PRICES APPROVED BY OPA 

Prices of the shirts have been approved by 
the OPA. The obstacle to their sale Is the 
lack of low-cost shirts. An OPA order re¬ 
quires that manufacturers must keep the 
same balance of low-cost shirt production 
ttiat they did In 1943. Because of a shortage 
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of low-cost fabrics, shirt makers say they have 
been unable to make low-coet shirts. 

Negotiations have been held with the OPA 
to arrange for a reconsideration of the order, 
known as the maximum average price regu¬ 
lation, but aooording to the association's sec¬ 
retary, Max Lovell, so far **we've had nothing 
but promises that theyll think it over.” 

TWO aUBTBODS OUT 

”Only two things could free these shirts tn 
a shirt-hungry public,” Lovell said, "a change 
in the OPA ruling or a greater volume of low- 
ooet fabric production. The latter could not 
possibly come In lees than 6 months.” 

If shirt makers bucked the OPA to sell the 
shirts, Lovell said, they would face treble 
damage penalties for every dollar they made 
over 1948 profits. 

Uniledl Statea Uffdl To Put Own 
Home in Order Before Seeking World 
Leadorthip 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

cnr MTCHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarl^ in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

tlNlTED STATES USGEn TO PUT OWN HOUSE IN 

OUDER BEFORE SEEKING WORLD LEADERSHIP 

(By Prank R. Kent) 

No real American wants a dictatorship for 
this country. We entered the last war, 
fought and won It laigely to avert tlie threat 
of another and to preserve our own demo¬ 
cratic form of government. Yet the almost 
inci'edible incompetency with which our sys¬ 
tem operates makes it utterly ridiculous for 
us to urge its adoption upon other nations 
with other ideas. 

We do not want to change, but certainly wc 
should not boast about it. On the contrary, 
we should os a people feel profoundly morti¬ 
fied. For the spectacle of Impotent confu¬ 
sion which we now present to the world Is 
unparalleled in history, and the extraordi¬ 
nary demonstration of our complete inability 
to manage our own affairs is the most impres¬ 
sive thing about us. 

Under sucb conditiona our pretensions to 
world leadership become preposterous. Wc 
cannot run the world if we cannot run our- 
aelws. The first qualification for world 
leadership is to put our own house in order. 

That seems a strong indictment, but those 
who think it too strong might take a look 
at the house. Here we are the greatest of 
all the countries engaged in the war (and the 
one that suffered least) in a condition that 
must alarm every citizen. 

NOT FAX FROM CHAOS 

Our internal disorder is not far from chaos. 
Neither the Judleial, the executive, nor the 
legislative branch of our Government is 
functioning satisfactorily and not one of the 
throe Is in harmony with another. The 
Supreme Court, split in two sharply sep¬ 
arated factions, is further handicapped by 
the Ineistent political propaganda that cen¬ 
ters around one of its members—Justlce 
Douglas—and the prolonged absence of an¬ 
other—Justice Jackson—upon an assignment 
not lemotely connected with the Court. 

The Democratic President, unable to get 
even a small part of his large domestic pro- 


giam through a Democratic Congress, and, in 
the main surrounded by obviously Inade¬ 
quate men. in the great industrial-labor 
struggle now going on has thrown his weight 
on the side of the union faction in which the 
Bubveralve elementa which seek to undermine 
our institutions are most influential—^to wit, 
the CIO. In this he follows the example 
of his predecessor who formed a political 
alliance with the CIO and its PAO which 
the Truman political managers apparently 
are anxious to continue. 

And Congress, faced with a national crisis 
and a call for action, is imable to act. With 
Important measures waiting consideration, a 
filibustering Senate minority has tied Itself 
Into a tight kno^ over the so-called Fair 
Employment Practices Act. originally spon¬ 
sored by the Communists, now endorsed by 
both Republican and Democratic Parties, but 
really pressed by the CIO. 

That isn't all by any means. Badgered 
by the political demagogues, the Army has 
been forced to demobilize at dangerous speed 
and Is nearing the mark where its size will 
be inadequate to carry out our commitments 
abroad. At the same time Congress thus 
far has refused to tighten up or extend the 
draft and. so far. has sidetracked the uni¬ 
versal military training bill recommended by 
the Preeldent and the Army as the least 
we can do if we are not to descend from 
the mightiest power in the world to one 
of the feeblest. Its passage, as has been 
pointed out again and again, is vital. 

Nor is that all. With a long period of great 
prosperity in prospect, provided our produc¬ 
tion can measurably meet the tremendous 
demand for our products, we appear deliber¬ 
ately Intent upon killing the prospect. 

MORE THAN MILLION IDLE 

More Uian a million men have been thrown 
Into idleness by the great strikes in the steel 
and automobile fields. Otheix, such as the 
meat strike, have forced the Government to 
seize plants to protect the food supply. In 
New York City the radical union leader, 
Michael Quill, compelled the mayor of New 
York humiliatingly to surrender to his purely 
political demands to avoid what would have 
been a calamitous tie-up in the transit sys¬ 
tem. Other strikes are bursting out all over 
the place, and the administration has no 
labor policy worthy of the name and no re¬ 
straining law on the books to protect the 
people’s interests. 

Add to all this the fact that Federal 
finances are still out of control. We preach 
economy but practice extravagance. We call 
for a reduction In the swollen Federal pay 
roll and for a decrease in waste. Yet, as 
Senator Byrd points out. instead of reducing 
the civUian pereonnel since peace came, it 
has been Increased. The pay roll Instead of 
going down has gone up. 'The only big re¬ 
ductions have been in the Army and Navy, 
and these were inevitable when the shooting 
stopped. 

With the national debt close to three hun¬ 
dred billions we deliberately reduced taxes 
by more than seven billions and we lend 
abroad billions which we do not really have. 
More could be put in tlie picture, but this 
seems enough to make the point that our 
cherished system has bogged down pretty 
badly. There will be those to say that this 
is too black a picture, that things eventually 
will be straightened out and, as U£Ual, we will 
pull through. And. of course, that is so this 
time. But the cost of the struggle will be 
terrific and the strain upon the system will 
leave It weakened. 

A few more crises like the one on us now 
and It wUl be uniucogulzable and we all will 
be worse off. The sad state we are now in 
represents the accumulation of years. How 
to achieve the governmental teamwork and 
competency essential to save us is the great 
problem. If that cannot somehow be done, 
we shall steadily slide downward to the 
grand bust-up. 


Amendment of the Intonal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF COWNBC TIC U I 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks regai'dlng my bill 
to permit physicians, surgeons, and den¬ 
tists to deduct from their taxable income 
the time spent in giving free professional 
service, I want to insert the provisions of 
the bill Itself, as follows: 

H. R. 5296 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 23-q of 
the Internal Revenue Code Is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph, to read 
as follows: 

”(4) That commencing with the taxable 
year 1946, physicians, surgeons, and dentl&ts 
shall be allowed an additional credit as a 
deduction on theii* income tax equal in terms 
of percentage!) to that portion of their time 
each year which is devoted to charity, free 
clinic work, and/or public research work; 

"(5) The Commissioner of Internal Rev¬ 
enue shall prescribe by regulation the method 
of computing such time and the proof which 
shall be required in substantiation thereof.” 


Pensiont of Retired Railway Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illlnoi.s. ''Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letter 
that I have received from the John Fritz 
Chapter, No. 6. of the International As¬ 
sociation of Retired Railway Employees, 
of East St. Louis. Ill., with regard to their 
railroad pension: 

Dear Conurxssman: At a meeting of the 
John Fritz Chapter No. 6. held last Friday, 
the ollicers were asked to write you with ref¬ 
erence to our railroad pension. As you know, 
the cost of living has Increased '^ousidenibly 
aiid we find it dimcult to make both ends 
meet. There was a time when we could in¬ 
dulge In an occasional luxury but no more. 
In fact we are continuously obliged to ciu'tail 
on necessities. 

In this chapter there are 400 retired railway 
workers, all over 65—some 70, 75. 80, and a 
few 85. At least 50 percent of the homes 
represented have one or more dependents. 
Dependents are likewise suffering for the need 
of necessities. The pension Increase we ask 
for is more reasonable. The act levies a tax 
of percent on wages of railroad workers 
up to $300 a month—the railroads contribut¬ 
ing the like amount of 3% percent. This 
increase we believe can be made without hav¬ 
ing to increase the tax levy (Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Board in its last report showed a large 
surplus). However, if an Increase should be 
necessary the tax could be made 3^,3 percent 
or 4 percent and this would answer. Sucb an 
increase, we believe, neither the railroads or 
railroad employees would object to. It being 
so small. 
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The Increase we have asked for is—for those 
who are getting $100 to $120 (maximum—6 
percent; $75 to $100, 10 percent; $60 to $76, 
15 percent; $25 to $50, 20 percent. Those 
who get $25 or less, 25 percent. Very few 
get the higher amounts—^the average pen¬ 
sion is $42. 

Unlike some other kinds of pensions, the 
railroad pension does not cost the Govern¬ 
ment a penny. If a bill, separate from 
others, oalling for such an Inorease Is not 
now before Congress, we wish one might be 
introduced, and that Congress enact the pen¬ 
sion change, as herein indicated, into a law 
without delay. 

IVe really need the pension Increase. 

Please, please, please, please help us now. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. A. Duncan, 

President, 

V. C. Powers, 

Vice President and Treasurer, 

E. C. JlNKINS, 

Secretary, 
Ernest Coombs. 

Chairman, Board of Directors, 
PRANK C. Smith, 

Counsel, 


Some of the Cautet for the Shortage of 
Hosiery 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that there has been quite a lot 
of misunderstanding as to the reason for 
the shortage of women’s hosiery. I wish 
to include a statement from the Greens¬ 
boro Daily News, Greensboro, N. C., Jan¬ 
uary 30. 1946, issue, which I feel explains 
the facts as exist in the hosiery manu¬ 
facturing irjflustry: 

Material Shortage and Big-Buying Demand 

Causing Hosiery Shortage—Prospects for 

1946 None Too Bright for Ladies Unless 

Supplies Increase 

(By DeWitt Carroll) 

An acute Nation-wide shortage of women's 
hosiery is due to the cumulative effect of 
factors ranging from lack of raw materials 
to increased buying power of the public, a 
survey of manufacturers and retailers re¬ 
vealed here last night. 

Greensboro merchants who are fortunate 
enough to get shipments of stockings report 
that what would have been several days’ 
supply in normal times is now snapped up 
in an hour. Retailers’ estimates on current 
hosiery shipments range from 10 to 20 per¬ 
cent of normal. 

LITTLE BLACK MARKET 

Although it is reported that pylons are 
being sold on the black market in Greens¬ 
boro. both manufacturers and merchants 
were overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
the illegal traffic is very small. Black-mar¬ 
ket nylons are being offered at about $3 a 
pair, one source reported. Another pointed 
out that if the black market were active 
here, the effect would be seen in a lessening 
demand at the stores and the demand is as 
great as ever 

Taylor R. Durham, executive secretary of 
the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation, of Charlotte, attributed the short¬ 
age mainly to a lack of nylon and rayon 
yarn. Unless these supplies increase, he said, 
fewer women’s stockings will be made this 
year. 


In 1941, the last normal year, a total of 
57,400.000 dozen pair of women’s hose, all 
types, were made in the United States. Final 
fii^res for 1945 are not in yet, Durham said, 
but the total is expected to be about 43,000,- 
000 dozen. Unless manufacturers are able to 
get more nylon and rayon yarn, he predicted 
the total for this year would be about 
33,000,000 dozen, including nylon, rayon, and 
cotton. 

APPEAL MADE 

Durham said his group had appealed to 
the Civilian Production Administration to re¬ 
store some rayon to hosiery mills, and he ex¬ 
pressed hope of some relief from this quarter. 
However, there is pressure from the regular 
customers of rayon manufacturers, who are 
also in need of the material for woven prod¬ 
ucts. 

The association'secretary said North Caro¬ 
lina leads the Nation in the manufacture 
of hosiery of all kinds, by volume. It makes 
nearly 40 percent of all seamless hose for 
men. women, and children, and about 22 per¬ 
cent of all fvill-fashioned hosiery. 

Main cause of the hosiery shortage, one 
manufacturer said, is the lack of nylon and 
rayon yams. When war broke out, silk and 
nylon were taken away from hosiery mills 
and replaced with rayon. Now the supply 
of nylon yarn being allotted to hosiery con¬ 
cerns is not sufficient to fill their demand. 
He would not say what percentage of his 
nylon yarn requirements is being met. but 
did say that his company is utilizing avail¬ 
able nylon at full capacity. 

RATON SOUGHT 

Since he is unable to get enough nylon, 
his firm is trying to buy rayon in the open 
market to obtain supplies to make this kind 
of hose. With the war over, the bulk of the 
rayon is going to weavers, half-hose manu¬ 
facturers. and other regular prewar custom¬ 
ers, and his Arm is able to get only a com¬ 
paratively small amount. 

Du Pont is releasing enough nylon to make 
30,000,000 pairs of stockings a month, but 
he believes this figure includes full-fashioned, 
seamless, half-hose, and other t 3 rpe 8 . Export 
of 4,500,000 pairs of nylon hose over a 2- 
month period last year added to the short¬ 
age. he said. 

A further factor in the current shortage, 
this source said, was the difficulty in con¬ 
verting production back to nylon. Manufac¬ 
turers had more troubles than they had an¬ 
ticipated. he explained, and some of them 
are still having these difficulties. 

other factors 

Still another factor with some manufac¬ 
turers is a shortage of sizing and preboordlng 
equipment. A sizing machine puts a film on 
the yam to protect it while it is being knitted, 
and preboarding machines subject nylon hose 
to pressure at a temperature of 240" to make 
them hold their shape. Before the war this 
equipment was not as much in demand as it 
is now, and, until it can be obtained, these 
manufacturers are working under a double 
handicap. 

Another hosiery-manufacturing official 
voiced the same reasons for the shortage, and 
added several more. Manufacturers have had 
to build up working Inventories of yarn be¬ 
fore they could operate smoothly in all stages 
of hosiery fabrication, he said. His concern, 
he continued, is getting about 40 percent of 
the nylon yam it could use. Another strong 
factor is that the hose made during the war 
years did not have the wearing qualities of 
the prewar variety. 

A third hosiery official felt that additional 
purchasing power is having its effect on the 
way women are cleaning out the shelves of 
local stores In efforts to buy leg wear. Man¬ 
ufacturers and merchants agre^ that no one 
along the line has any backlog of women’s 
hosiery. And the women, wearing out 
precious hose as they hike from store to store, 
vehemently make it unanimous. 


Strike Settlements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the rejection 
by General Motors Corp. of the recom¬ 
mendations of the President’s fact-find¬ 
ing board and the refusal of the United 
States Steel Corp. to accept the Presi¬ 
dent’s compromise settlement have pre¬ 
cipitated the greatest industrial crisis in 
the history of our economy. The actions 
of these corporations indicate that fact¬ 
finding boards will not solve this crisis. 

The unions have accepted the compro¬ 
mise proposals and have charged that the 
refusal of these corporations 1$ part of 
a concerted plan to destroy labor unions 
and endanger the welfare of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

To solve this crisis we call upon Gen¬ 
eral Motors and the United States Steel 
Corp. to accept the Government’s pro¬ 
posal for settlement of the disputes. 

Signed by Congressmen Cleveland M. 
Bailey, of West Virginia: Andrew J. Bie- 
MiLLER, of Wisconsin; Emanuel Celler, of 
New York; John M. CorPEE, of Washing¬ 
ton; William L. Dawson, of Illinois; 
Hugh De Lacy, of Washington; Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, of California; Clyde 
Doyle, of California; Herman P. Eber- 
HARTER, of Pennsylvania; William J. Gal¬ 
lagher, of Minnesota; James P. Geelan, 
of Connecticut; Thomas 8. Gordon, of 
Illinois; William T. Granahan, of Penn¬ 
sylvania; Franck R. Havenner, of Cali¬ 
fornia; Ned R. Healy, of California; 
Prank F. Hook, of Michigan; Augustine 
B. Kelley, of Pennsylvania; Cecil R. 
King, of California; Louis C. Rabaut, of 
Michigan; John Lesinski. of Michigan; 
C^HARLES M. LaFollette, of Indiana; Wil¬ 
liam W. Link, of Illinois; Vito Marcan- 
TONio, of New York; George P. Miller, 
o.' California; Thomas E. Morg/.n, of 
Pennsylvania; Thomas j. O’Brien, of 
Illinois; Donald L. O’Toole, of New York; 
George £. Outlano. of California; Ellis 
E. Patterson, of California; Adam *C. 
Powell, Jr., of New York; Melvin Price, 
of Illinois; Benjamin J. Rabin, of New 
York; Leo P. Rayp el, of New York; 
George F. Rogers, of New York; John 
J. Rooney, of New York; Adolph J. Sa- 
BATH, of Illinois; Charles R. Savage, of 
Washington; James H. Torrens, of New 
York; Richard J. W::lch, of California; 
George G. Sadowski. of Michigan; and 
George D. O’Brien, of Michigan. 


Sales of Surplus Army Vehicles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. McKENZlE 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’ZTVBB 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. McE^ENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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oto, X enclose herewith an AsMclated 
Press news item from my home-town 
paper, the Monroe News-Star, which has 
to do with the shenanigans of surplus 
property sales at Camp Claiborne, La. 
Many veterans have complained to me 
that they have traveled many miles try¬ 
ing to get a line on surplus property, par¬ 
ticularly automobiles, trucks, and hous¬ 
ing, and when they finally did arrive at 
the place the property was supposed to 
be located they ran into all kinds of mis¬ 
information or lack of information or 
lack of authority or Just plain incompe¬ 
tence and Indifference. There is no rea¬ 
son why a veteran of the United States 
Army or Navy should not receive accu¬ 
rate information including both the de¬ 
scription and price of the surplus prop¬ 
erty he is trying to buy. He is also en¬ 
titled to know exactly where this prop¬ 
erty is located and who is in charge of 
it and at what time he can see it. The 
time and travel expenses of an Ameri¬ 
can citizen and veteran are just as im¬ 
portant to him as the time and martinet 
authority of some brass hat or bureau¬ 
crat. 

Why cannot the Government put a 
price on surplus property and offer it 
for sale at a given date and place and 
stick to its decision Just like any busi¬ 
ness firm would be expected to do? Is 
it because some bureaucrat is afraid an 
American citizen might get a good buy? 
It is ridiculous. They want to give the 
stuff to some foreigner but are actually 
reluctant to give an American veteran 
an equal opportunity to buy what he 
wants and needs. 

Mr. Speaker, why does every fool who 
goes to work for the Government feel 
that he has to get up some long-winded, 
complicated, red-tape formula for every¬ 
thing he does? Why does he seem to 
think the American citizen is someone 
to be given as little consideration as 
possible? Why do we put up with it? 
Well, for one, I am not going to put up 
with it. From now on it is going to be 
my intention to try to get action from 
the surplus-property authorities. Peo¬ 
ple need the stuff they have to offer, 
and if it was put on the maiket at once 
it could benefit both the citizen and 
the Government. 

Look over the following. Is not it a 
disgrace? 

VCTEBANS ASSBET SALES ARE UNFAIR 

Alexandria. La., January 25. —Fred Gray, 
a representative ot the Veterans* Adinmis- 
tratlon, today checked on compiainta made 
by veterans that prices on surplus Army ve¬ 
hicles had been raised and that other irregu¬ 
larities had been noted during the sale of 
surplus equipment at Camp Claiborne. 

A Captain Overton and a Lieutenant Mun- 
ves. both of Dallas, told Gray that a truck 
bearing RPC No. 434 (Army 304103) had been 
raised from s price of $lJ02d in the sale an¬ 
nouncement to $1,466.90, and another truck, 
bearing RFC No. 441 (Army 389676). had been 
upped from $l,072Ad to $1.531P0. 

E. G. Haas, of Port Worth, reported that 
RFC No. 442, listed at $669.76, had been raised 
to $966.81. 

N. R. Clement, of Lubbock. Tex., said he 
had asked an RFC oAdal why prices had been 
Increased, and was tolc. that some repairs 
had been made, and, therefore, the selling 
price had to be increased. 

Clement reported that at Wednesday’s 
sale, set aside for city, county, and State gov¬ 


ernments, he had noted several wroxig trans¬ 
actions. He said a man who claimed he 
represented a county in Oklahoma had 
bought U vehicles and later offered them to 
Individuals at mark-ups of about $100 each. 

Gray said Captain Overton and Lieutenant 
Munves told hhn they thought the prices 
were changed after sales to Oovemment 
agencies had ended. 

H. W. Wright, an RFC official at Claiborne, 
admitted to Gray that “some prices are too 
high, but there is nothing we can do about 
It.” Wright said the prices were fixed by an 
analyst in Washington. 

Ittuei Underlying General Motors Wage 
Dispute 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK £. HOOK 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix the texts of two news articles 
by Mr. Peter Edson. the distinguished 
correspondent for NEA Service. On Fri¬ 
day. January 25, Mr. Edson attended the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 
hearing at which Mr. C. £. Wilson, presi¬ 
dent of the General Motors Corp., testi¬ 
fied and that evening wrote a report for 
his service. The following day, readers 
of the Washington Daily News were pre¬ 
sented with a news picture showing Wal¬ 
ter P. Reuther, vice president of the 
UAW-CIO, declining to shake hands with 
Mr. Wilson until and unless Mr. Wilson 
signed a satisfactory wage agreement 
with the union. 

The news caption stated that: 

Peter Edson, the news expert, termed Wil¬ 
son’s testimony before the Senate committee 
**one of the finest demonstrations of Issue 
dodging ever heard.” 

Readers of the News, including myself, 
strained their eyes trying to find Mr. Ed- 
son’s article in the News, but to no avail. 
I understand that the News was besieged 
with inquiries. In the final edition, two 
sentences from Mr. Edson's article w’ere 
published. 

Because I suppose that many Members 
of both Houses searched through the 
News as I did for Mr. Edson's report, I 
am sure that they will read the full text 
with interest. Also an aiticle written the 
following day about the appearance be¬ 
fore the same committee of Mr. Reuther. 
Read together, the two articles provide 
an interesting and important report on 
the issues underlying the General Motors 
wage dispute. The texts follow: 

GM Boas Says a Mouthful 
(By Peter Edson) 

Washington, January 26.—Charles E. Wil¬ 
son. big, tough, white-haired president of 
General Motors, came down to Washington 
as first witness before the Senate Labor Com¬ 
mittee on fact finding. In morning and 
afternoon sessions of 2 hours each, he gave 
one of the finest demonstrations of dodging 
the issue ever seen or heard in this home of 
indirect answers to direct questions. 

Wilson smoked countless cigarettes, one 
after the other, and kept on talking great 
mouthfuls of words with sincerity, couvic- 


tton, and many gestures. But whenever one 
of the able panel of Senators—M xtrrat. Sl- 
LENDBR, Taft, MoasB. Smxtk, Donnell, Guf¬ 
fey. and La Follettb— backed the General 
Motors head right up against a leading ques¬ 
tion, be skidded to one side and started to 
talk about other things. It was masterful. 

It waa all highly entertaining and per¬ 
haps even informative. But as for produc¬ 
ing anything that would help settle the pres¬ 
ent industrial muddle, nothing came out. ex¬ 
cept maybe a little indirect evidence that. ii 
this is the way labor negotiations are con¬ 
ducted. It’s no wonder the General Motors 
strike isn’t settled yet. 

still in the dark 

All the committee wanted, said Senator 
Morse, was to know what, if any, legislation 
Congress should pass to help solve industrial 
warfare. 

Well, Mr. Wilson said that waa a big ques¬ 
tion. He said he wasn’t a lawyer or a poli¬ 
tician but a production man. 

Coming down on the train the night be¬ 
fore, Mr. Wilson had made a few notes on 
what should be the guiding priucipies lor 
Congress. There were 14 poii'ts. Did Con¬ 
gress believe in free competition, private 
ownership, profit and loss. Industrial liberty, 
the right to work, to strike, to organlve 
unions, to bargain collectively, the American 
standard of living, monopolies, sound cur¬ 
rency. a balanced budget and Infiation— 
when and how much? 

Mr. Wilson had four measuring sticks for 
this program. He would give up trying to 
find political solutions for economic prob¬ 
lems. But whatever laws were passed should 
be socially sound, legally sound, enforceable 
and practical. 

In brief, he seemed to be afraid of fact- 
finding. The procedure would Interlere with 
collective bargaining, and It might start find¬ 
ing principles. Principles were apparently 
bad. 

STnX ASTRADDLE OF THE FENCE 

Senator Bllbnuer wanted to know if Wil¬ 
son entertained the view that Congress should 
do nothing. Answer—Oh, no, but the pri¬ 
mary trouble now came out of the war. Tiie 
relation of government to Industry and labor 
got away from the free competitive principle. 

Senator Taft wanted to know if Wilson was 
opposed to conti*acts preventing strikes. 
Well. It was hard to generalize. The trouble 
was that there were two policies. 

W^lch policy did Wilson want Congress 
to declare, Taft wanted to know. Wilson said 
he thought we could do it if we went back to 
work. That was the way to do It. We ought 
to work more. Then we ought to decide what 
we’re going to do on the workweek, union 
security. Inflation and the wage policy. 

Later, Wilson said neither side would agree 
to arbitrate on hours, wages, union pecurity 
or the right of management to manage. 

Senator Donnell then tried to pin Wilson 
down on the idea that, where bargaining 
failed, Congress should legislate fur compul¬ 
sory settlement. 

If we have the free competitive system, 
WUson replied, we must have strikes. If we 
believe In free enterprise, we should go down 
that road. 

Note.—I f this column is a bit incoherent, 
you've got the Idea. 

Walter Reuther’s Ideas 

Washington, January 26.—Red-hended 
Walter Reuther’s 3 hours of nonstop testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Labor Commlttco 
cleared up a lot of misconceptions about the 
General Motors strike which this young 
United Auto Workers' official is directing. 

It clears up the degree to which the cor¬ 
poration has refused to bargain collectively. 
It clears up the much chawed-over “wanting 
to look at the books.” It clears up the basic 
ideas tills husky giant of a union is shooting 
at. 
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As Senator Fttlbrioht observed, Reutber's 
Indictment ot the General Motors manage¬ 
ment '^amounts to saying there was no col¬ 
lective bargaining.'* 

In brief. General Motors, after 6 weeks' 
deliberation refused to consider the union's 
30-percent wage-increase demand, even when 
told that If the company could not afford to 
pay without Increasing prices, the demands 
would be scaled down. When asked if a 1- 
cont Increase could be paid without an 
increase In prices, the union was told this 
was none of Its business. 

Wanting to look at the books grew out of 
that. The union didn't want to look at the 
books, says Reuther. All it wanted was the 
basic cost data on auto production as It 
related to wages, hours, and working con¬ 
ditions—data probably contained on three 
or four sheets of paper and known only to 
the company. 

counterphoposal first offered kothino 

GM counterproposals have been, first, 
nothing, then a 46- to 48-hour workweek, 
then 10 cents, and finally 13 cents an hour 
Increase, after the strike was called. 

Wlien It became apparent negotiations 
wore at a stalemate, the union suggested con¬ 
ciliators from the Labor Department. For 
a week the management refused to admit 
them to negotiations. The second week they 
were admitted as observers, to alt In a corner 
and say nothing. 

The final effort at settlement came In a 
union proposal for three-man arbitration, 
one selected by the union, one by the com¬ 
pany, these two to pick a third. After 8 days, 
the answer came back that If the company 
arbitrated. It would be abdicating. 

"Are you willing to arbitrate now?" asked 
Senator Guffey. 

"Oh. no,’* said Reuther. "We gave them 
two chances," 

So the strike was called. Since then the 
management has refused to meet with the 
union. It has declined to participate before 
Presidential fact finders, it has canceled the 
union's contract, which would not have ex¬ 
pired until April 28. 

That Is a sorry record of labor relations. 
But the interesting thing in all this is what 
motives are driving young Reuther and his 
union. 

When the company’s offer of 46 to 48 hours 
a week was turned down, it was because, 
that would mean prosperity for a few, un¬ 
employment for others. That is not the 
answer. 

HE CSES INCREASED PRODUCTION AS ANSWER 

When wage Increases without price in¬ 
creases were demanded. It was because "We 
don’t want to get ours at the expense of the 
public.” 

Economically, Reuther believes the answer 
to everything Is In Increased production. 
Before the war the country had an $80,000,- 
000.000 production machine. Now It's a 
$200,000,000,000 machine. He calls it a B-29 
production, and he says it has to be put to 
work. He quotes Treasury Secretary Vinson’s 
statement that the living standard has to 
be raised 60 percent to do It. 

Legislatively, Reuther proposes restoration 
of the excess-profits tax, repeal of the carry¬ 
back tax, and extension of price control, "to 
mr.ke management go back to work." 

He would strengthen the conciliation 
service. 

He would require management to file data 
on wages, hours, and conditions of labor so 
that such data would be available for collec¬ 
tive-bargaining negotiations. 

He would be willing to have union financial 
data made equally available. His own union 
now publishes trlmonthly statements. 

But legislation Is not the answer, be says, 
because no law can make men work and no 
one can legislate good will. 


Elmer Twitchell Writes His Consrestman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to include the following ar¬ 
ticle sent me by one of my constituents 
entitled ‘‘Elmer Twitchell Writes His 
Congressman,** from the column of H. I. 
Phillips, as follows: 

The Once Over 
(By H. I. Phillips) 

ELMER TWITCHELL WRnES HIS CONGRESSMAN 

Dear Congressman: Well, on account of 
President Trump asked me to, I am taking 
up with you direct the terrible mess the 
country is in. I am like a man going down a 
ski Jump In a fog. only even more scared and 
I guess you are the same. (The difference is 
that you get paid for the trip.) For me to 
take up with you direct the troubles of Amer¬ 
ica seems funny, as I had an idea you being 
a Congressman must know what they were, 
but who am I to turn down a request by the 
President? 

First of all I will come right out and ad¬ 
mit I am not too sure who is right and who 
is wrong lu the assorted disturbances, but 
I think It would be helpful if you decided 
on the following program; 

1. Cut the double talk, which is America's 
trouble No. 1. 

2. Put your soul above the election re¬ 
turns. 

3. Try to regard the words. "It’s close with 
22 districts missing,” as less vital than "No 
matter what happens to me I have been a 
man.” 

4. Wipe off that goose-pimply look and do 
what is best for the people of America, let 
the votes fall whore they may. 

5. Realize that this Is not one of those 
times when It Is enough to be an artful 
dodger, a main-chancer and a pussy-footer. 

6 Get It Into your head, Mr. Congressman, 
that a man can be right and still not be lu 
a newsreel often. 

7. Try to understand that America never 
needed straight-shooting, straight-talking 
leaders so desperately. 

8 . Take the stand that you would not only 
rather be right than be President but rather 
be nearly right than be a Congressman. 

9. Smarten up to the fact that the na¬ 
tional appetite for baloney Is slowly but 
surely on the decline. 

10. Remember that on your words and 
actions today depend the future happiness, 
yes, and the very lives of millions of Ameri¬ 
cans and theJr kids. 

11. In the words of "the State of the 
Union," stop thinking of the next election 
and start thinking of the next generation. 

12. Be a United States public servant, not 
a waltzing mouse with a Washington address, 
or a Potomac River hanger for coat and pants. 

Well, I could give you some more advice 
but a Congressman can absorb only a little at 
a time, so 1 will quit at this point. The 
fate of America is in your lap or would be, 
if you had a lap. Your kids and your con¬ 
stituents* kids may be the happy citizens 
of tomorrow or penniless bums, depending on 
whether you are a man or a halibut in these 
grave times. Whether America will continue 
to be the land of the free and the home 
of the brave or wind up as the Quonset hut 
of the hog-tied and the home of the baffled 


goat Is up to you. For once In our life forget 
the votes. Yours In a cold, sweat, 

Elmer Twitchell. 

P. S.—You are not only fiddling while 
Rome bums, but trying to combat the fire 
and the music Into a regular radio program. 


Answering Attack on the Veterans’ 
Administration 

REMARKS 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MXS6X8SIPP] 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania iMr. Fulton], if he is really inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of the disabled vet¬ 
erans, should make some investigation 
before he comes on this floor and repeats 
these charges against the present Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration, headed by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, one of the greatest 
soldiers of this war and one of our finest 
living Americans. 

I happen to know something about 
what is going on. General Bradley is do¬ 
ing the very best he can. He is doing 
everything possible to speed up the con¬ 
struction of veterans’ hospitals, get every 
disabled veteran into a hospital as 
quickly as possible, and to process every 
claim that comes in. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EANKIN. He has had trouble get¬ 
ting sufficient help in the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr. PULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. PULTON. Of course, this is the 
first time you have heard me because 1 
am a new Member of Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thought so. 

Mr. FULTON. There are many of 
these veterans in my district. I want to 
ask this question. Is it not true that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
letters? 

Mr. RANBUN. Now, I will give the 
complete answer to that question in a 
letter from General Bradley which I am 
Inserting as a part of my remarks, 1 
would read it but I have only 1 minute. 

This is the most unjust attack on Gen¬ 
eral Bradley and the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration I have ever heard. It sounds 
like communism to me. 

Mr. FULTON. I am asking for infor¬ 
mation. _ 

Mr. RANKIN. In my opinion this 
man Btelle is doing the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration a grave injustice as well as 
doing great harm to the American 
Legion. 

General Bradley’s letter follows: 

Hon. J. E. RANKIN, 

chairman, Committee on World War 
Veterans* Legislation, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Ur Dear MR. Rakxxm: Receipt Is acknowl¬ 
edged of your letter of this date enclosing 
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a latter addressed to you, dated January 81. 
1846. from Commander John Stelle. national 
commander ot the American Legion, on 
which you desire Information, which la 
furnished as follows: 

1 assumed office as Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans* Affairs on August 14. 1845. The fol¬ 
lowing facts are presented as a review of the 
operations of the Veterans' Administration 
since that date and facts pertaining to the 
current load of work. 

Bepartdiions from the armed services from 
October 1. 1940. to JtUy 81. 1045. were 2,688.- 
000. From August 1. 1945, to December 81 of 
that year there were 6,656,000 separations, 
making a total of 8344.000 separations from 
service In World War n. The estimated sepa¬ 
rations from active service for January 1946 
are 1,180,000. making a grand total of 
9,524,000 veterans who have served in World 
V'ar n. By an examination of these figures 
it will be noted that 28 percent of the total 
separations were accomplished in 6 years and 
72 percent during the last 6 months. This 
will give you some idea of the accelerated 
load which the Veterans’ Administration has 
had to assume during my administration. 

DISABILITY PENSION CLAIMS 

On August 1. 1946. there had been filed 
985,182 disability pension claims by veterans 
of World War U: of this number. 120,020 
were pending; 683,262 had been adjudicated: 
616.467 had been allowed, and 266,795 had 
been disallowed. The percentage of allowed 
claims as of August 1. 1945, was 74.6. 

On December 81, 194S. 1,820,063 disability 
claims had been lUed: of this number 392,642 
were pending: 1,427,451 had been adjudi¬ 
cated: 967,141 had been allowed, and 460,310 
disallowed. «hv. percentage of allowed 
claims Bf of December 81, 1045, was 67.8. 

The vast majority of claims now pending 
were filed subsequent to the veterans’ dis¬ 
charge. and, according to a recent survey 
made in the territory of one of the Veterans' 
Administration branch offices, 77 percent of 
the cases pending were awaiting AGO records 
from the Service Department. It is not pos¬ 
sible to adjudicate these cases until the 
Service Department records are received. 
Based on available information, it is indi¬ 
cated that this percentage uf 77 percent rep¬ 
resents an over-all pictiue. 

Insofar as the claims of veterans, who are 
discharged from service on certificate of dis¬ 
ability. are concerned, they are handled with¬ 
out delay. In fact the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion adjudicates these claims within 8 to 5 
days of the receipt of the claim in our area 
offices. These offices were established for the 
specific purpose of rendering expedited ac¬ 
tion in this class of cases and this procedure 
has proven to be most effective. The area 
offices have adjudicated over 600,000 disa¬ 
bility claims. 

It Is desired to emphaslSBe that the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration Is handling the claims 
of those veterans who are discharged on a 
certificate of disability without any delay 
whatsoever. 

The Veterans’ Administration has used 
every expedient possible to adjudicate the 
died by veterans without delay. As 
Indicated above, the veterans who have been 
discharged because of dlsabUity. numbering 
in excess of 600.000, certainly the most meri¬ 
torious group, have been adjudicated through 
the area office procedure set up for this pur¬ 
pose. There has never been any appreciable 
delay In the adjudication of cases of this 
character. As those taper off, the area offices 
are being utilized to adjudicate cases initially 
claims of naval veterans discharged through 
naval discharge centers. This is made pos¬ 
sible by the practice of the Navy Department 
which enables them to furnish, in the great 
majority of cases, the veterans* complete 
records. Special procedures have been set up 
with the Army separation centers whereby 
CM&tiai seoords are immediately forwarded 


to the Veterans* Administration when the 
veteran files c l a im at the center. These are 
used wherever adequate to allow the claim. 
Other records automatically follow which per¬ 
mit the adjudication of many cases. Re¬ 
cently the Army because of many reasons— 
the rapidity of demobilization, the move of 
records to St. Louis, the great Influx of rec¬ 
ords from overseas—has been unable to fur¬ 
nish the military records with the desired 
dispatch. However, this is a temporary con¬ 
dition, and in order to assist the veterans 
It is Immediately establishing a liaison 
group of its own employees in St. Louis. 

Insofar as the withdrawal of the records 
of the living veterans from the regional offices 
to the branch offices is concerned it has never 
been contemplated that the branch offices 
will adjudicate the claims of the living vet¬ 
erans. The regional offices will continue to 
adjudicate the claims of the living veterans 
and. at the present time, it Is contemplated 
that there will be a further decentralization 
of the claims of living veterans to the regional 
offices. 

TNSUBANCX 

Pertaining to the specific items cited in 
Commander Stelle’s letter, concerning waiver 
of premiums on national service life in¬ 
surance, 20,411 may seem a large pending 
load without analysis. It should be under¬ 
stood that over half of these pending claims 
cannot be acted upon by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration until further evidence, which It 
has requested, has been supplied. During 
the week ending January 19, 1946, 6,506 
claims for waiver of premiums were adjudi¬ 
cated so that the real pending load of claims 
we now have represent only 10 dairs’ work. 
It is believed pertinent to state that in ex¬ 
cess of 360.000 walver-of-premlum claims 
have been filed; almost half of this number, 
or over 163.000, have been received since Au¬ 
gust 1. 1945, with approxiiri tel^ 160.00C- ad¬ 
judications having been made subsequent to 
that date. It would seem that a load slight¬ 
ly In excess of 20300 pending claims of a to¬ 
tal of 860,000 claims of this chsracte** would 
not support an allegation of failure to take 
action. 

HOSPITAL CONSTXUCnON 

In our currently authorized construction 
program, 27 projects are now under construc¬ 
tion. most of which consist of additions to 
existing hospitals. These projects include 
a total of 10,702 additional beds, the large* 
majority of which are fast approaching com¬ 
pletion. However, in our construction pro¬ 
gram, of the 41 new hospitals on which actual 
construction has not been started we have 
completed inspections at 36 locations and se¬ 
cured Presidential approval for the acquisi¬ 
tion of 21 of these sites. 

It mujt be understood that considerable 
time must of necessity be consumed in con¬ 
nection with the establishment of a new 
hospital and in making inspections and se¬ 
lection of available sites, in securing Presi¬ 
dential approval of the acquisition and in the 
actual acquisition of title to the property. 

Estimated plans for hospitals of various 
capacities are being developed which, when 
approved, will greatly accelerate completion 
of this building program. 

VOC TIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 
(PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 346) 

It is alleged by your correspondent that 
102.830 unprocessed applications for educa¬ 
tion and training under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act are pending. As of De¬ 
cember 81. 1945, which te the latest figure 
we have on this item, there were 69.468 claims 
In a pending status. 

On August 1, 1945, 86,828 had applied for 
education and training under Public Law 
846. On December 81, 1845, 454,489 had ap¬ 
plied for education and training under Pub¬ 
lic Law 846-*2a,813 applications were re¬ 
ceived during the month of August* 45,095 


durmg the month of September. 62,114 month 
of October. 97.489 month of November, and 
130,200 in the month of December. Prior to 
August 1. 1945, the monthly Increase In 
claims approximated 7,000 applications a 
month. 

In training, as of December 31. 1045, there 
were 01.176 veterans. Two himdred and fifty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one veterans had received their certificates 
of eligibility and were awaiting entrance Into 
training, 1. e., they may not have elected 
courses of education or training or were 
waiting to begin their courses of education 
or training or acceptance by the educational 
or training institution 

While your correspondent did not mention 
the vocational rehabilitation program under 
Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, there 
were 14,771 veterans who had not initiated 
their advisement and guidance and 37.804 
veterans were undergoing advisement and 
guidance on December 31. 1946. Twenty 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five veterans 
were awaiting induction Into training. On 
August 1. 1945. 89,961 veterans had applied 
for courses of rehabilitation. On December 
31, 1945, 202,884 had applied for vocational 
rehabilitation—14,641 applications were re* 
ceived in August. 24.031 in September. 27.- 
990 in October. 24.686 in November. 21,675 
In the month of December. Tliere were In 
training, as of December 31, 1945, 40,222. 

During the month of December. I issued 
instructions to speed up the payment of sub¬ 
sistence allowances to veterans receiving 
education or training under Public Law 346 
which Involved a major change in one of 
the established procedures of the Veterans’ 
Administration Because of the provision.^ 
of Public Law 268. approved on December 
28. 1945, 1 was also able to issue instructions 
to speed up the payment of allowances to 
disabled veterans pursuing courses of voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 16 
The instructions implementing the law which 
was passed on December 28. 1945, were issued 
to our field offices within 16 days after this 
law became effective. 

I am convinced that with the perfection 
of our supervisory forces in the 13 branch 
offices, the extension of this work to sub¬ 
regional offices and constant study for the 
purpose of eliminating unnecessary opera¬ 
tions, we should be able to handle the load 
under both Public Laws 16 and 346. 

STATUS OF DEATH PEN.SION CLAIMS. WORLD WAR 

n AND NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 

DEATH CLAIMS 

The following Is the status of these claims 
as of August 1. 1046, and February 1, 1946; 

Death pension claims. World War II 



Auk. 1,1045 

Total cases In flic.. 

154,952 

Total coses pending. 

27. io:i 

ToIhI cases adjudicated. 

127, S40 

Total cases allowed. 

100.857 

Totol cases dtsAllowed. 

20.002 

Total pensioners on roll. 

1(W. 8S2 


Fob. 1. iMt; 


213. (KHI 
22,00(1 
101.000 
J02. (Hk; 
20. m I 
157, (HXI 


National service life insurance death claims 



ToIhI 

claims 

n'ceived 

A Jlowed 

Dis¬ 

allowed 

1 

Pend In r 

Aug. 1, 1045... 

il8ai72 

844,545 

7,726 

27.001 

Feb 1, 1046... 

486.668 

450. 4(M) 

10.820 

16.448 


Oct. 1, 1045, peak month In point (»r national i 
life insnranct' clnlm«i allowort, 20.0(53 


RXADJUST^IENT ALLOWANCES 
In the first week of August 1845, 44,184 un¬ 
employed veterans received readjustment al¬ 
lowances, compared to 940.262 for the week 
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endlnfjf January 26. 1946. These payment! 
during the 0 months’ period totaled $167,- 
851.366. 

LOAN OUA11ANT1E0 

Forty-two thousand three hundred and fif¬ 
ty-six applications for loan guaranties were 
approved during the period August 1.1945, to 
January 19. 1946, with 318,000 pending as of 
the latter date. 

This office is fully aware of the tremenoous 
Job that lies before the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion as well as its pending load. With that In 
mind, and because of handicaps being experi¬ 
enced in respect to lack of sufficient admin¬ 
istrative space and personnel, on January 10, 
1646, I issued telegraphic Instructions to all 
dcp'ity administrators as follows: 

“Following telegram sent all regional man¬ 
agers today: ‘Although commendable reports 
have been made to reduce pending load, sta¬ 
tistics available Indicate work in arrears ma¬ 
jority regional offices In mall and records, 
adjudication, rehabilitation, medical exam¬ 
inations for rating purposes. Authority has 
already been delegated for emplojnnent addi¬ 
tional personnel to permit second or third 
shifts If necessary where delay is due to lack 
of space and where work cannot be kept 
current ’.y overtime. Authority permits full 
utilization of physicians on fee basis. You 
are directed to exercise authority already del¬ 
egated to employ second and third shifts If 
necessary to Insure maintenance of currency 
in mail and records and other divisions of 
your office. Transfer unit must operate so 
as to clear transfer cases on 48-hour basis. 
All separation records must be alphabetized 
and cabinet filed Immediately. You are di¬ 
rected to staff all divisions If necessary on 
three-shift basis with night differential to 
accommodate overload when mail and rec¬ 
ords clears.’' Deputy Administrators will im¬ 
mediately assume supervisory authority to 
assure that instructions to managers are 
carried out. In event difficulty experienced 
in recruiting new employees advise Assistant 
Administrator for Personnel at once indicat¬ 
ing specific needs by type of Job.” 

Moreover, with a full appreciation of the 
tremendous load ahead In connection with 
carrying out the provisions of law pertaining 
to vocational rehabilitation and education. 
Instructions are now in the process of com¬ 
pletion to further decentralize certain actlv- 
ltle.s' of this work from regional offices to sub¬ 
regional offices, which would serve to acceler¬ 
ate the accomplishment of this program. 

Sincerely yours, 

Omar N. Bbadlet, 

General, United States Army, 

Administrator, 


Strikei Have Gone Far Enough 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled '^Strikes Have Gone Far 
Enough/’ published in the Arkansas 
Dsmocrat, of Little Rock. Ark., of Jan¬ 
uary 14. 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BTR1XI8 HAVE GONE FAR ENOUGH 

The first duty of government Is to main¬ 
tain order, to Insure the basic rights of all 


the people, so they may go on in security with 
their dally affairs, working, producing, selling, 
and buying. 

All else comes after that. When govern¬ 
ment falls in that duty. It falls to govern In 
the true sense of the word. When It allows 
any group to flout the public welfare, to set 
Itself up as a superior force, shoving the ma¬ 
jority around to gain Its own ends, then we 
do not have government. 

We have anarchy. We have a lawless rule 
of the many by a few. 

The Nation is perilously near that situation 
now. If not actually in it. Strikers have been 
swinging their picket linos across the land, 
closing plants which are essential to the 
Nation’s welfare, and promising to close more. 

A small fraction of the Nation’s workers 
are paralyzing Its economic life. Other woik- 
ers refuse to cross their picket lines. Many 
related plants depend for supplies on the 
ones closed by strikes, and cannot operate 
without them. 

Strikes cannot be stopped entirely, of 
course. It would be wrong to do so. If it 
were possible. There have been cases, and 
there may be more, when the strike was 
labor’s only weapon of defense for funda¬ 
mental rights. There Is employer greed as 
well as labor greed. 

But It is the Government’s solemn duty to 
see that labor Is brought under the law. Just 
as was done with business when It became 
big and powerful, and sometimes ruthless. 
For the public good, and for the preservation 
of our democracy, the Government Is obli¬ 
gated to act. 

Frequently, labor now has no respect for 
Its contracts. A steel strike has been voted 
in violation of a contract which pledged no 
strikes during Its life, and it runs till next 
fall. There has been a plague of wildcat 
strikes, of strikes over which union had 
Jurisdiction of certain work in a plant, and 
of sympathy strikes where there was no 
grievance—Just to back up some union de¬ 
mand maybe hundreds of miles away. 

For all of this the public pays. It Is in 
effect a conspiracy against the public peace 
and welfare. It is a restraint of trade as 
vicious as any trust ever attempted It is 
undemocratic, unchristian, outrageous. 

President Truman’s fact-finding proposal 
is not the required remedy. In a prelimi¬ 
nary test, General Motors has refused to 
accept the .diidlngs. A union could refuse 
as well. The findings would have no force, 
even if sanctioned by the law the President 
wants. 

It is up to Congress to draft something 
stronger. The remedy is to make the unions 
liable for irresponsible conduct. This near¬ 
anarchy of allowing labor and management 
to slug out their differences over any matter 
at all. at the public expense, has gone far 
enough. Tell your Congressman and Sen¬ 
ators that you want action. 


Vefteraas’ Adniinistratioii 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESWrATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker. I am 
speaking today as a veteran of World 
War n about the other veterans titiat have 
not been taken care of. 1. too. have re¬ 
ceived L letter from the American Legion, 
from John Stelle, national commander, 
of the Washington lieadquarters. 

He states to me that there are now 
500.000 i^ipUcations for servioe-eonnect« 


ed ratings for compensation purposes 
which have not been processed by the 
Veterans’ Administration today. Also, 
that there is delay in new hospital con¬ 
struction required for the 500,000 appli¬ 
cations for service-connected disabilities. 
He stated that these are not being taken 
care of because the available beds are 
not adequately being used and the hos¬ 
pitals are not being constructed im¬ 
mediately. I feel that unless something 
is done to open the thousands of un¬ 
opened letters which he states are in the 
Veterans’ Administration we will have a 
complete breakdown of the legislation 
passed for the protection of our World 
War II veterans. We in Congress want 
to see that these laws which we passed 
are enforced, and as a veteran myself I 
want to speak out. courageously 1 hope, 
against this threatened breakdown of 
the Veterans’ Administration. I ask for 
an Immediate answer from the Veterans’ 
Administration, not to myself, but for 
public information. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

The American Legion, 
Washi7igton, D, C„ January 31, 1946. 

Dear Conorbsbman: A survey conducted 
throughout the Nation by the American 
Legion discloses that in the central offices 
in Washington and regional offices through¬ 
out the country there has been a tragic 
break-down in the administration of the law 
pertaining to the care and the treatment of 
the veterans who are the special charges of 
the Veterans* Administration. Amongst 
other delinquencies we have found there are 
over 500.'’00 applications for service-con¬ 
nected ratings for compensation purposes, 
which have not been processed by the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration; 7.840 pending applica¬ 
tions for hospitalization awaiting process; 
102.830 applications for education and train¬ 
ing under title 11 of the Servicemen’s Re¬ 
adjustment Act which have not been proc¬ 
essed; and literally hundreds of thousands of 
unopened letters pertaining to various phases 
of veterans' benefits and Insurance claims 
in Veterans’ Administration offices through¬ 
out the Nation; 20,411 pending claims for 
waivers of premium on national service life 
insurance due to total and permanent dis¬ 
ability; and 18,847 pending death claims un¬ 
disposed of. 

It is apparent from the above figures that 
the great promise of our Government to the 
returning veteran that he would be ade¬ 
quately cared for. together with his widow 
and orphans, Is not being fulfilled by the 
present administration of the act. 

It must be borne In mind that the figures 
given above are absolute minimum figures 
reflecting the extent of the neglect, since 
the American Legion is unable to have access 
to the fullest extent to the records of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Our investigation 
discloses that there has been an apparent 
unwUllngness on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration to utilize the staffed hospital 
beds available in Army and Navy hospitals 
throughout the country to service those in 
need of hospitalization in this emergency. 

It further appears that although the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has been given author¬ 
ity and ample appropriations for the con¬ 
struction of hospitals In various States to 
meet the present and Impending heavy hos¬ 
pital load reflected in the 500,000 pending 
applications for service-connected disabU- 
itles, nevertheless, there is undue and per* 
slstent delay in new hospital construction. 
The American Legion has been advised ttaat 
thousands of bods are now avallsble in Army 
and Navy ho^ltala throughout the country; 
adequately staffed with doctors and nurses 
Which could be used in the emergency. 
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Thm appears to be no dlsposlticm on the 
part of the Veterans* Administration to make 
adequate or complete use of these beds. 
Only 7,648 of these beds haTe been accepted 
by the Veterans' Administration. 

The American Legion feels that the time 
has come when it must speak positively of 
the dereliction of the Veterans* Administra¬ 
tion in order that oxir people will see to It, 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
that the Government keeps faith with those 
who sacrificed in its defense. 

The American’ Legion, and we believe the 
American people, demand that Congress take 
immediate action to see that its mandates 
are not longer Ignored by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration; that measures for emergency 
hospitalisation be adopted at once; that the 
authorised program for hospital construc¬ 
tion be immediately launched, and that the 
unjustifiable and unwarranted delay in proc¬ 
essing claims for benefits under the law be 
eliminated 

Yours very sincerely, 

John Stelle. 

NaiionaA Commander, 


Proposed Independent State of 
Trans-Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 

or NSW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January IB), 2946 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter sent 
to Hon. Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary 
of State, by the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, regarding the sep¬ 
aration of the territory of Trans-Jordan^ 
from Palestine, as advocated by the For¬ 
eign Secretary of Great Britain, Mr. Er¬ 
nest Bevln, in his speech before the 
United Nations Organization. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Jantjaky 19, 1946. 
The Hon. Dean Acheson, 

Acting Secretary of State, 

Department of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

Your Excellency: On behalf of the He- 
brfw Committee of National Liberation, we 
are writing to request the consideration and 
assistance of the Government of the United 
States in the following matter. 

The Government of Great Britain has an¬ 
nounced its intention to proceed with the 
establishment of an "Independent state of 
Tttins-Jordan." While we welcome every in¬ 
stance of granting independence to peoples 
hitherto deprived of statehood, we wish to 
state our strongest objection to the an¬ 
nounced Intention of the Government of 
Great Britain in this particular case. 

We submit that such action would be in 
strict violation of the clear international ob¬ 
ligations undertaken by His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment as specified in the Anglo-American 
Convention of 1624. as well as in utter dis¬ 
agreement with the mandate issued by the 
League of Nations for Palestine. 

The territory referred to as Itans-Jordan 
is an integral part of Palestine, clearly in¬ 
cluded within the boundaries of Palestine 
as specified in the mandate of the League 
of Nations under which Palettine was en¬ 
trusted to Great Britain for the purpose of 


reconstituting that cotmtry as the national 
home of the Hebrew people. 

This territory, referred to as TTans-Jbrdan, 
comprises 84,740 square miles and is very 
sparsely populated. Even with the inclusion 
of the wandering Bedouin tribes, the popula¬ 
tion numbers around 400,000. In 1022 this 
province was separated from the rest of 
Palestine in its administration by enforc¬ 
ing an arbitrary interpretation of article 25 
of the mandate, thus leaving some 10.000 
square miles (western Palestine) with a total 
population of 1.700.(X)0. But at all times 
the province of Trans-Jordan remained under 
the Jurisdiction and the control of the High 
Commissioner of Palestine and its budget 
was provided by the ’Treasury of Palestine, 
raised through taxes from the people of 
Palestine. Thus, even the most far-reaching 
interpretation of article 25 and the practice 
and policy of the colonial office imply that 
Trans-Jordan was at all times considered part 
of Palestine. 

Furthermore, such a separation is con¬ 
trary to the basic interests and welfare of 
the population. The comp:.rison between 
the status of the residents of the western 
and eastern parts of Palestine speaks for 
itself. The average resident in the western 
part of Palestine has an incomparably 
higher standard of living, of health and ed¬ 
ucation than in the province of Trans-Jordan, 
where the population is largely illiterate, 
disease-ridden, and in a permanent state of 
semistarvation. 

Any effort to grant independence to Trans¬ 
jordan is an obvious endeavor of a coup d’Stat 
in c.der to deprive the Hebrew people of 
three-fourths of their national territory 
which is theirs from the time immemorial 
by the will of God and which has been recog¬ 
nized as such in modern times by the man¬ 
date of the League of Nations. 

The British Government is in control of 
Palestine’s 45,000 square miles as a trustee 
and guardian by virtue of authority given 
to her by the League of Nations. Now that 
the United Nations Organization is in exist¬ 
ence, the British Government is duty-bound 
to return the authority over the territory of 
Palestine to the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion, which will take the necessary steps to 
effectuate the ftilfiUment of the original 
League of Nations nrandate. Pending such 
action by Great Britain, it could not pos¬ 
sibly grant “independence'’ to any one part 
of Palestine over which It has no sovereignty. 

As a small nation which is still denied a 
seat on the United Nations Organization, we 
appeal for the protection of the Government 
of the United States against this latest effort 
to de;‘rlve us of our own territoi^ and our 
Internationally recegnized right to it. 

This comes at a time when hundreds of 
thousands of Hebrews are being prevented 
by force of arms from entering their own 
country. We wish to condemn before the 
entire civilized world the cruel treatment 
thus offered a loyal and fighting ally in the 
common war that has Just been won with 
BO much sacrifice and blood. 

Appealing for the assistance of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States, the Hebrew 
committee wishes to stress that under the 
terms of the Anglo-American Convention of 
1924 and preceding correspondence between 
the two governments, any change in the 
terms of the mandate requires previous con¬ 
sultation with and the consent of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. We wish to 
express, therefore, o^ jr most confident hope 
that Your Excellency will institute the neces¬ 
sary measuree to provide for Great Britain’s 
adherence to the terms of her treaty with 
your Government and to her other Inter¬ 
national obligations pertaining to Palestine. 

With assurances of my highest esteem 
and appreciation, I beg to remain. Your 
Excellency. 

Faithfully yours. 

Pj pt ir B. Bercson, 

C^Mirman. 


Increase in 'Wages and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

or ARANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January IB), 1946 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial entitled 
“Strange Contradiction.** dealing with 
proposed increases in wages and the 
danger of inflation, published in the Ar¬ 
kansas Democrat, of Little Rock. Ark.. 
January 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

STRANGE CONTRADICTION 

There is a strange contradiction in the 
President’s message to Congress. 

On the one hand, he warns of the dan¬ 
ger of inlUtion—that is. a runaway of living 
costs. He suggests certain measures to halt 
this calamity, already started. Two of them 
look to holding down on the amount of 
money in circulation. They thus strike at 
the cause of inflation, which is people hav¬ 
ing more money to buy with than there arc 
goods to buy. 

One of these proposals is reduced Govern¬ 
ment spending. The Federal Budget would 
be balanced at a lower out-go figure, against 
estimated tax receipts, helped out by using 
a few billions of cash now in the Treasury. 
Then, the President would keep taxes 
where they are—no further reduction. 

So the Government would be pouring less 
money into circulation, and taxes would con¬ 
tinue to soak up the present percentage of 
what people get. 

In addition, the President wants his power 
to control prices extended. 

So far. so good. But then the President 
swings right around and asks for a wide rais¬ 
ing of wages. There you’d have increased 
buying power, more upward pressure on 
prices, to offset the cut In Government spend¬ 
ing and the tax take. 

It’s true, the President says wages should 
be raised without putting prices any higher. 
If that could be done, the wage hikes 
wouldn’t add to the total of money in circu¬ 
lation. For It would Just mean that the 
workers would get more, and the plants 
would have less profit to use for plant expan¬ 
sion. new industries, stockholders’ dividends, 
and the like. 

But the Government has already admitted 
that thl8 can’t be done. Industrial profits 
aren’t generally big enough. The Govern¬ 
ment has recommended higher steel prices, 
so the steelworkers can be paid an addi¬ 
tional IBY 2 cents an hour. Other price in¬ 
creases are hinted 

And that isn’t all. If union wages go up, 
and prices are lifted so industry can pay 
them, what about the millions of farmers, 
professional people and unorganized work¬ 
ers, who cannot expect Increased Incomes? 

’Their one good chance of a raise is to get 
the equivalent of it in lower prices and taxes. 
But the President’s program wotUd defeat 
that, and worse—they would pay higher 
prices. 

It’s a strange contradiction—a dangerous 
one for the majority of our people. They 
should speak out about it to their Con¬ 
gressmen. 

Reasonable wage Increases, where Justi¬ 
fied—^yes. But. above all. get production to 
going. Enough goods to buy Is the one suxo 
way to prevent inflation. 
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Veterani’ Affairs 

REMARKS 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

m THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was interested in the con¬ 
troversy between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pulton] and the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin ]- 
Like every other Member of the House, 
I, too. received a letter this morning 
from the national commander of the 
American Legion. I receive complaints 
from veterans almost dally. I would 
like to know Just where the trouble lies. 
About a month ago I referred a com¬ 
munication to General Bradley in con¬ 
nection with 20 boys in my district who 
have returned from the service and who 
are going to college and who are sup¬ 
posed to be paid, under the GI bill of 
rights, the benefits to which they are 
entitled. Why are those payments, some 
of which have been overdue since Feb¬ 
ruary and March of last year, not paid? 
Why is it I have to wait for a month or 
so to get some sort of a reply from Gen¬ 
eral Bradley? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. In the first place, the 
law was not passed that long ago. In the 
second place, the amended GI bill was 
only passed a month or two ago. In the 
third place, General Bradley told me 
himself that he was having trouble get¬ 
ting enough help. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Is it 
lack of funds appropriated, or is it be¬ 
cause he cannot get the personnel? 

Mr. RANKIN. He just cannot get the 
personnel. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman must agree there is some¬ 
thing wrong somewhere, and if the Con¬ 
gress can correct it, we should take steps 
to do so. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman must 
understand that we had several times as 
many men in this war as in the First 
World V/ar. Our casualty list was 
greater, and our disability list was a 
great deal larger. General Bradley has 
only been head of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration for a short time. General 
Hawley has only been head of the Med¬ 
ical Service for a short time. They are 
doing the very best they can, and arc 
working overtime trying to meet these 
conditions. A great deal of this stuff in 
Stelle’s letter is exaggerated. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
particularly disturbed over Mr. Stelle’s 
reference to the need for additional hos¬ 
pital beds, and the delay in new hospital 
construction. Two service hospitals in 
my district, the Dibble General Hos¬ 
pital, Army, and the Santa Cruz Con¬ 
valescent Hospital, Navy, are to be 
closed prior to the end of the present 
fiscal year. The Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion has indicated that they have no 
desire to use the excellent facilities at 


either of these Institutions. Something 
is wrong somewhere, Mr. Speaker, and 
it is up to Congress to find the answer. 


Ben Toland 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been few boys like Ben Toland. In giving 
his life in the service of his country as a 
marine on Iwo Jima, his life closed not 
much differently than thousands of other 
boys. In that he loved his God and his 
country, and in that he believed in sound 
government, education, and in industrial 
peace—^he shared the creed common to 
all American boys. But the unusual 
thing about Ben Toland was the way in 
which he expressed it. Before he died he 
made a will. On this day. when Congress 
and the people are considering the prob¬ 
lems of those who work and those who 
hire, it is significant to recall that Ben 
Toland gave 40 percent of all he had to 
promote the peaceful settlement of the 
differences which are of common concern 
to us all. Ben Toland gave 20 percent 
of all that he had to the Congress to 
promote efficient government: he gave 
30 percent to his schools, and 10 per¬ 
cent to charity and to his church. Ben 
Toland gave his life to his country, and 
his material possessions to make it a 
better place in which to live. 

It seems to me appropriate that in the 
work in which we are presently engaged 
we, in all humility, recall the deeds of 
this New Hampshire boy who gave every¬ 
thing he had in the interest of a better 
country. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following article: 

HE. TOO, WAS SEEKING "GOOD WILL AMONG MEN" 

No one ordered the 24-year-old marine lieu¬ 
tenant to take over the wounded officer's 
platoon, which was to storm the ridge. 

First Lt. Ben Toland, of Concord, N. H.. 
simply took command, charged the ridge 
"where every 10 yards cost a life,” and was 
laying out air markers to show the new posi¬ 
tion when the mortar burst hit. He died in¬ 
stantly. there on the barren, bloody slopes 
of Iwo Jima Just a few weeks after last 
Christmas, on February 21, 1945. 

I»atcr they found his will. 

It was Just a handwritten note from a 
marine going into battle. Perhaps it does 
not speak for all the 5.000 marines who died 
on Iwo Jima, but certainly there is a mes¬ 
sage for Americans in the last thoughts of 
this scholarly youth. He was a Junior, a 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Yale; his mother, Mrs. 
Esther Toland, is Bepublican national com- 
mltteewoman from New Hampshire. 

Ben Toland wanted peace between labor 
and management. 

He gave nearly half of his modest estate— 
43 percent (about $1,600)—^for the settlement 
of their problems. Ten percent each goes to 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L.; 20 percent goes 
to the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Ben Toland wanted a sound national gov¬ 
ernment. 

His attorney. Frank J. Bulloway, of Con¬ 
cord, who is national committeeman from 
New Hampshire, soys that although It cannot 


be accepted, Lieutenant Toland wished to 
bequeath 20 percent "to the Congress 
* • * to promote efficient government in 

the interests of aU the people in the country 
instead of merely the organized pressure 
groups, and to promote a farsighted foreign 
policy.” 

Ben Toland beUeved In education. 

To his schools. St. Paul's, of Concord, and 
Yale University, he left 20 percent and 10 
percent, respectively. 

Ben Toland believed in Qod. 

The remaining tenth—perhaps intended as 
his final tithe—was bequeathed 5 percent to 
the New York Times Christmas charity 
known as the One Hundred Neediest Case^, 
and 6 percent to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church "to bring the kingdom of Qod nearer 
to earth and the earth nearer to the kingdom 
of God.” 

This was the will of a marine who volun¬ 
teered his life and gave all his worldly goods 
for a better America. 


The Caie BUI 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPBESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post Is one of the Nation's 
great newspapers. Its expressions on 
governmental affairs are sound and con¬ 
servative. That is particularly true of 
the editorial, Coup in the House, that 
appeared in the Post’s editorial columns 
this morning. It lends weight to the con¬ 
tentions of many of us that the House 
Rules Committee has drifted far from the 
Democratic paths and the Judicial role 
its originators intended. The time when 
public opinion will demand an end to the 
practices in which the Rules Committee 
indulges can only be hastened by such 
decisions as it made in the Case bill. 
Here is the editorial: 

COUP IN THE HOUSE 

We see no prospect that the House Buies 
Committee’s coup will give the Nation the 
sound labor disputes policy for which it is 
yearning. The Case bill which the com¬ 
mittee is sponsoring embodies a number of 
constructive ideas, but it would also invoke 
some dangerous methods that might do more 
harm than good. To this must be added the 
fact that it is to be placed before the House 
by illegitimate means. It has not been 
passed upon by the Committee on Labor or 
by any other legislative committee. Instead 
it will go before the House by fiat of the 
Rules Committee, for the rule under which 
the fact-finding bill is being debated makes 
It possible to substitute the Case bill for the 
administration’s measure when the general 
debate is over. No other bill may thus be 
substituted. In effect, the Buies Committee 
has usurped the right of initiating legisla¬ 
tion . 

The bill Itself has grave defects which the 
House can scarcely be expected to correct 
on the floor. It would set up a "labor-man¬ 
agement mediation board” composed of rep¬ 
resentatives of employers and employees as 
well as the public. Blnce the purpose of the 
board would be to protect the public interest 
and to aid the disputants in reaching an 
agreement, we think its members should rep¬ 
resent only the Government. As a matter 
of good organization, moreover, such an 
agency should be set up within the Labor 
Department and should absorb the existing 
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Conciliation Service. However, no mention 
of that agency is made In the bill. 

The specific duty of bargaining collectively 
would be laid upon both management and 
labor. In case of continued disagreement, 
the board or its local or regional agents could 
step In to assist a aetUement. Tbe chairman 
could order the parties not to strike or to 
change working conditions for 30 days. Bo 
far so good. But the bill goes on to pro¬ 
vide for enforcement of such orders by court 
Injunctions. We doubt that such enforce¬ 
ment would be either effective or proper. 
Hw Railway Labor Act after which this ma- 
cblncry is patterned Is whofiy voluntary. 
The board would have other means of making 
Its influence felt in the end. Under effec¬ 
tive board action the nonoooperatlng party 
would likely come out on the losing end of 
the dispute. Cooperation would thus tend 
to become a national habit, as it is in the 
ranway Industry. 

We are wholly in sympathy with the Idea 
of making labor contracts binding, as this 
bill undertakes to do. Obviously, too, Con¬ 
gress should protect employers as well as 
employees against the use of violence and In¬ 
timidation. Nowadays unions turn strikes 
Into sieges of industrial plants. Ways must 
be found to combat such violence. Likewise 
we think it is wholly reasonable to withdraw 
the protection of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act from employees who are foimd 
guilty of violence, intimidation or unlawful 
destruction at property in connection with 
a strike. 

The trouble with the Case bill is that a 
number of sound objectives have been 
tangled up with extreme and unworkable 
provisions. It needs precisely the sort of 
pruning and revision that a good legislative 
committee could give it. Considering the 
deficlencleB of both the revised fact-finding 
bill before the House and the Case bill. It 
looks as if the country will have to rely upon 
the Senate for the Initiation ol well-balanced 
labo}' disputes legislation. 


Relief for Starring People of Europe 
REMARKS 

OF 

H0I4. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridai/, February 1, 1946 

Ml*. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day I introduced in the House a com¬ 
panion resolution to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 51, the purpose of which Is to 
set up a Joint committee to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate—^thi’ee 
from the majority party and three from 
the minority parties—^appointed by the 
President of the Senate and six Members 
of the House of Representatives—three 
from the majority party and three from 
the minority parties—appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
which will be directed to make an official 
visit to Germany and such other places 
in Europe as may be necessary for the 
purpose of enabling the committee to 
make studies and obtain information 
with respect to existing conditions in 
Germany and action which may be taken 
by the Pre^dent or the Congress to im¬ 
prove such conditions. The Joint con¬ 
gressional group shall make a report to 
the Congress at the earliest practicable 
date but not later than 1 month after 
the adoption of this resolution with re¬ 


spect to such conditions and its recom¬ 
mendation for legislative or oiher action 
designed to improve such condithms. 

Very bri^Oy. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Potsdam agreement, the United States 
Government has unwittingly become a 
partner to mass starvation, particularly 
in Germany, contrary to the established 
and humanitarian concepts of interna¬ 
tional law, which have always placed 
upon the victor the responsibility of pro¬ 
tecting to the best of its ability the in¬ 
nocent victims of the population con¬ 
quered. Our present policies and prac¬ 
tices are contrary to every concept of 
the Christian religion which has made 
this country great against the humani¬ 
tarian principles which have always pre¬ 
vailed la the thought, the heart, and 
soul of the American people. We now 
find our Government to be in partner¬ 
ship in the occupation of Germany in 
enforcing policies that are starving mil¬ 
lions of innocent women and children to 
death in that occui;^ed territory. I 
know this will be almost unbelievable to 
the rank and file of the American peo¬ 
ple, yet it is a fact that cannot be de¬ 
nied: and unless it is corrected the seeds 
of hate will be so widely sown in that 
industrial section of Europe against the 
American Nation that we will have 
planted the seeds of World War III in 
the future, and our actions will drive the 
people in our territory of occupation as 
soon as we quit our job there into the 
ranks of communism, which will doubt¬ 
less bring about an amalgamation of 
these people with Russia which will 
overflow France, which is now greatly 
affected by that ideology of government, 
and will completely communize the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. 

The administration and the personal 
advisors and investigators of the Presi¬ 
dent concur in the judgment that a 
major tragedy is rapidly developing in 
Europe. But in answer to a rising chorus 
of pleas for intercession and action, the 
administration has refused to move. It 
will be news to the people of America in 
general to learn that the people of Ger¬ 
many are receiving only 1,500 calories a 
day. and many less than that amount, 
which the highest medical authority in 
Europe or elsewhere regards as a starva¬ 
tion diet. 

It will further be news to the people to 
know that a great many of the Protestant 
church relief organixations and the 
Catholic church relief organisations are 
aware of this condition and have been 
imploring the President and the Con¬ 
gress to do something about it, and it 
will be news to the American people to 
learn that even though these church 
organizations of which I have spoken 
have pleaded with the administration 
to allow such organizations and tbe 
people of this country to send packages 
of food and money to relatives and the 
people generally in Geimiany and for tbe 
purpose of preserving the lives of the 
mothers and children of Germany, all of 
these requests so far have been denied. 

These church rdief organizations, in¬ 
cluding the great Quaker relief organi¬ 
zation, believe that the humanitarian in¬ 
stincts of the American people are so 
strong that if the administration in 
Washington will lift the ban and allow 


those who want to help, shiploads 
of fi^our, food, medicine, and clothing can 
be sent to Europe in such quantities 
purely on a volunteer basis, that it will 
to a great extent furnish such relief as 
will save the lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of women and chfldren who, 
without it, will die before spring. 

Back in October, a delegation repre¬ 
senting 48 international organizations in 
the United States headed by Mrs. Dwight 
W. Morrow, chairman of the Food for 
Freedom Oiganlzations, called upon the 
President to urge more generous over¬ 
seas relief for Europe. Among the more 
than 40 organizations included were the 
CIO. the A. F. of L., the Federal Council 
of Churches, the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the Farmers Union, and 
others. 

Mrs. Morrow was the spokesman of 
the delegation. The report was that 
Mr. Truman’s attitude was bristling, 
hostile. It is obvious that the slow 
awkkenlng of the American people to the 
terrible tragedy and crime against 
humanity to which our Nation was com¬ 
mitted at the Potsdam Conference is 
beginning to be understood by the 
American people. 

A report on September 15 from one of 
the leading Quaker organizations on the 
ground in Europe made this statement: 

No child bom In Qermfiny thin year will 
RurvWe the coming winter. Only hall the 
children aged loss than 3 ycai's wiU survive. 

This was reported to the British press, 
which has been reporting such instances 
time and again while the American press 
seems to have been completely gagged 

On October 4 a British major is quoted 
in the London Dally Mirror as follows: 

The gi’catest horror in modern history Is 
taking place In eastern Germany. Many 
mlllionB of German people hat^e been ejected 
onto the roads • • * are dying by the 

thousands on the roads from starvation, 
dysentery, and exhaustion. Even a cursory 
visit to the hospitals in Berlin is an experi¬ 
ence which would make the sighte in the 
concentration camps appear normal. 

On October 12 a correspondent, writing 
for a publication known as the Friend, 
published in London, had the following 
to say; 

In the forest around Berlin countless dead 
are hanging from the trees. One becomes 
indifferent to death. Mothers see their chil¬ 
dren die and bury them by the wayside ap¬ 
parently with none of that pain winch usu- 
lilly tears a mother’s heart apart. If thLs 
misery cannot be checked it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to reckon on a figure of 20.000.000 dead 
this winter. 

The London ObseiTer stated that not 
only Germany but also Europe is threat¬ 
ened by a catastrophe which has no prec¬ 
edent since the Black death in i348« 

On November 14 the Christian Century 
caiTied the following plea which had been 
Issued by a Joint committee of the World 
Council of Churches, the International 
Red Cross, the World Jewish Congress, 
and the Save the Children International 
Union and Catholic Charities; 

Children by the millions are In Imminent 
danger of starving and freezing as winter 
comes to Europe unless immediate help 
comes. Helpless children cannot survive 
much longer unless there is a united effort 
to save them. 
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The Christian Century continued: 

It is time for the Christian conscience to 
cry. Stop, stop this torture of helpless war 
victims. The policy being foUowed in cen¬ 
tral Europe is ghastly. . It is unnecessary. 
It is a repudiation of Christian charity and 
a defiance of Christian moroUty. 

On November 28 the Christian Cen¬ 
tury made the further charge: 

Silent concurrence by the churches in mur¬ 
der by starvation makes the church an ac¬ 
cessory to the crime. As a result of the Pots¬ 
dam decisions, millions of Germans are starv¬ 
ing now. 

In the November issue of the Lutheran 
Outlook the following, protest was re¬ 
corded : 

Inhumanity and even brutality are being 
practiced in a manner that is shocking to the 
Christian conscience. Millions of human be¬ 
ings are on the verge of starvation, and yet, 
in America at least, there appears to be no 
official cognizance of the fact. The American 
people are being kept strangely in Ignorance 
of the awful catastrophe that has befaUen a 
large part of the world's population. We raise 
a voice in solemn protest against the inhu¬ 
manity which today is being practiced by the 
victor nations against the German people and 
we do plead for pity and mercy for the mil¬ 
lions of innocent children who are now be¬ 
come the chief victims of the Judgment which 
has falh 

On December 11, a delegation of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America returned from an investigation 
of conditions in Germany. They warned 
that expulsion of millions of Germans 
from their homes had caused unspeak¬ 
able hardship, and that the persons who 
were trying to get into the Reich were 
without food, shelter, clothing, or medical 
supplies. They voiced an urgent appeal 
for aid to the German people. 

Mr. Speaker, the late President Roose¬ 
velt fn a broadcast to the German people 
in asking them to overthrow Hitler and 
the Nazi regime assured them that our 
fight and effort was to destroy not the 
German people but the Nazi Fascist form 
of government and promised the German 
peonle protection. 

None of us in Congres and few Ameri¬ 
cans believe in a soft peace fOi Germany. 
In our trial of war criminals we have be¬ 
gun at the top in rounding up the leaders 
of the Nazi Fascist Party in order to bring 
them to trial possibly by the thousands 
before we are through. Doubtless most 
of them will eventually be put to death 
as they should be. Our purpose, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt proclaimed during the 
war, was to destroy the Nazi Fascist Ide¬ 
ology of government with the hope that 
when the destruction had been brought 
about the people of Germany might be 
won over to a peaceful democratic type of 
government. We want to make it im¬ 
possible for them to again develop the in¬ 
struments for another war. But certain-* 
ly, we have changed our course complete¬ 
ly since the late President Roosevelt as- 
sui'ed the German people in his broad¬ 
casts during the war that we would pro¬ 
tect them and not attempt to destroy 
them. 

We have not kept the word of the Na¬ 
tion. We are destroying the Innocent 
women and children of that nation, we 
are sowing the seeds of hatred in the 
generations to come, we are planting the 


seeds of another war, we are going di¬ 
rectly contrary to the Christian concepts 
and humanitarian ideals which have 
caused America to be honored and re¬ 
spected throughout the world. 

1 hope the Members of the House will 
pass this resolution to dispatch a com¬ 
mittee of the Congress without delay to 
Europe to bring back the facts to the 
American people. General Elsenhower, 
at the close of the war. did the Nation 
a great service when he called for a com¬ 
mittee to be sent to Europe to view the 
horrors of the concentration camps 
which committee brought back the true 
picture to the American people. Cer¬ 
tainly, it is time for us to view the pic¬ 
ture again and to determine without 
question or error what is the situation in 
Germany today. When the American 
people have the facts then they will be 
able to deal with the question. It is to 
be hoped that before this happens the 
President in some way will arrange to lift 
the ban on the sending of packages and 
of food and medicine to help preserve 
the lives at least of the infants and little 
children of Germany who are starving 
to death daily by the thousands accord¬ 
ing to every authentic report coming out 
of Germany at the present. 


Truman Bidding United States To Accept 
Marxian Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

. OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record. I include the following 
article by Samuel Crowther from the 
New York Journal-American: 

Truman Bidding United Staiej To Accept 
Marxian Ideas 
(By Samuel Crowlher) 

President Truman’s message to the Con¬ 
gress in which he combined a message on the 
State of the Union with a message on the 
Budget is a long and dreary document taken 
as a document. So is the Communist mani¬ 
festo. 

President Truman dealing with the State 
of the Union has brought together, using a 
few more words, what he said on domestic 
affairs In his radio address of January 3 and 
what he said on foreign affairs in his address 
on Navy Day. The part of the message deal¬ 
ing with the Budget is merely arithmetic of 
a son. 

REPLACES ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES 

Nevertheless this message. In spite of its 
dreariness, in spite of its masses of words 
that convey no ideas and in spite of the good 
intentions that wander through the text like 
homeless orphans in a crowd, must be set 
as a historic one. 

It marks the first time that a President of 
the United States has asked the Congress to 
abandon the principles on which our Amer¬ 
ican state was founded and to adopt a new 
set of principles directly repugnant to them. 

And aU this is the more remarkable be¬ 
cause the man who la asking for socialism 
does not believe in sociaUsm end does not 
know he is asking for it. 


These are the words In which President 
Truman definitely denotmees the American 
ideal: 

"There is no question in my mind that the 
Government acting on behalf of all the 
people must assume the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for the economic health of the Nation. 

"There Is no other agency that can. No 
other organization has the scope or the au¬ 
thority nor is any other agency accountable 
to all the people." 

APPLIES MARXUN CREED TO UNITED STATES 

This Is a direct proposal that the Marxian 
creed—not in theory but ae it has worked 
out in practice—shall be applied to the citi¬ 
zens of the United States. 

This means that they must be submerged 
as individuals and become serfs in an all- 
powerful state, living o dying at the will of 
the politicians who are In control. 

Thot was the kind of state Mussolini was 
driven into making after seizing power to 
rescue his country from chaos; that was the 
sort of state that Hitler was driven Into 
making after seizing power to bring his 
country out of chaos. 

There is no point short of the absolute at 
which a government can stop once it as¬ 
sumes responsibility for the economic health 
of its people. 

That is well known to every modern revo¬ 
lutionist. That is well known to those inner 
circles In Washington who control the pup¬ 
pets holding our principal offices, and that 
Is why these inner circles, as has Just been 
pointed out in the series The Tragedy of 
Truman, are so well satisfied with the way 
events in this country are shaping up. 

ADVOCATES CIO PROGRAM 

Tile titular officers of the administration 
are being pressed to usk for more control, on 
the ground that more control now will mean 
less control later. Exactly the opposite is 
the case. 

The notion that a price control car be 
held until the article comes Into full supply 
Is naive, but the promotion of the thought 
Is sinister, for any article on which there is 
a price control can never come into large 
supply, because pi ice control is production 
control. 

The President, having been persuaded that 
there is a way by which a man who has mort¬ 
gaged his property o the hilt and spent all 
his money can keep right on spending by 
some magic creation of purchasing power, 
has naturally accepted the program of Sidney 
Hillman’s PAC-CIO crowd who hang this 
sort of feed bag in front of their followers. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that in 
his message ho demanded, as in his radio 
address, the adoption of the full PAC-CIO 
program. He added to that program uni¬ 
versal training, fact finding, succession to the 
Presidency. unification of the armed services, 
and a couple of items having to do with 
ship sales and stock piles. 

FACT FINDING DEFERS ARBITRATION 

He had no answer whatsoever to the near- 
revolution in which this country now finds 
Itself—a long-range, socialistic program and 
the reiteration of his strange belief that the 
facts are lacking In the present labor dis¬ 
putes. 

The fact-finding bodies thus far appointed 
have not proved to be impartial commit¬ 
tees and through their seeming dominance 
by labor unions are doing the country a 
real disservice by postponing the day when 
arbitration on a plane of high integrity can 
be brought into being. 

The President, in his discussion of foreign 
policy, chooses to Ignore that through the 
UNO we have all but shifted our State De¬ 
partment to Moscow and, although we may 
weep over our fate of small nations, we can 
do nothing about them. 

In the Budget message, as in his treatment 
of the domestic issues, the President ignores 
the fundamentals and elaborates the trivial- 
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Itles. He propoBCB to balance the budget, 
not by limiting the expenditures, but by 
drawing on funds already In hand. 

KlOU TAXES CBUBB XNCKNTIVX 

He says nothing about really funding the 
debt but points with pride to an interest 
rate so low that individuals will not buy 
Government bonds as investments. The 
bonds will thus remain in the banks sup¬ 
porting a stupendous money supply for in¬ 
flation. 

And he gives no hope that taxes may be 
reduced to a point whore it will pay a man 
to venture and to earn. 

It Is a strange message, in that it takes 
nowheie into account the state of liberty 
in our Union. 

The President speaks not at all of the 
plight of the ordinary citizen who, If he is 
a union member, has been deprived of most 
of his citizenship by his union leaders: or. 
if he Is In business for himself, is being 
crushed by union wages, rules, taxes, and 
price controls; or, if he is a white-collar man, 
is being pushed about by everyone. 

The message might well be entitled*. 
manual of what not to do if the United 
States is to resume its status as a great and 
free nation.*' As such it is a challenge to the 
Congress. 


Do Confretsmen Drink? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


or WASHtWOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday» January 29, 1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion in the public print 
as to whether Congressmen are heavy 
drinkers. My friend. Jack Pollack, dis¬ 
cusses tlie matter in the January 1946 
issue of This Month magazine. There 
are arguments pro and con. Here are 
Jack Pollack’s own observations; 


DO C0N0RS88JAZN DBOfK? 


(By Jack H. Pollack) 

An alcoholic bomb dropped on Capitol Hill 
recently when a physician—who happened 
to be a Pederal employee—was quoted as 
saying that Congress was overbrimming with 
liquor-loving legislators. Some lawmakers, 
he audaciously If somewhat Imprudently 
charged, were unmistakable alcoholics. 
Others, borderline cases. Result: demon 
rum mode the people’s representatives rude, 
vulgar, aggressive, forgetful, and a prey to 
lobbyists. 

This view of Congress was put forward by 
a capable psychiatrist on the staff of 8t. 
Elizabeths Hospital, a Washington Institu¬ 
tion supported by congressional funds. The 
mild-mannered, 86-year-old Dr. Mloliael M. 
MUler, told the United Press that liquor is 
a "maior factor In Congress, and exercises 
a most damaging effect on legislation.” In 
the bard’s intoxicating Idiom, lawmaker 
“put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains.” 

Behold these Bcottish symptoms, Dr. Mil¬ 
ler contends. Don’t Congressman tend to 
repeat their words and ideas again and again? 
Aren't they crude and belligerent in their 
shameless filibusters and home-brewed de¬ 


bates? 

Not one to discriminate against our legisla¬ 
tive public servants. Dr. Miller simultane¬ 
ously denounced the august State Depart¬ 
ment and United States Diplomatic Corps 
for being "stuffy with drunks.” 

As was to be expected, the State Depart¬ 
ment haughtily ignored the innuendo—even 
though it was rumored not long ago it had 


requested an additional three-quarters of a 
million d<fllars appropriation to stock Its 
embassies* cellars abroad. At the same time, 
our more sensitive solons, rubbing their 
bleary eyes, spoke up—and booted their critic 
out of a Job. 

Denying that there ^ere dipsomaniacs un¬ 
der the dome, our sober statesmen scoffed 
at the slur. Even the upper Chamber's lead¬ 
ing dry. Senator Arthur Capper, rushed to 
his colleagues* defense. Conceding that 
some of his thirstier conferees raised the el¬ 
bow unduly—and of that be roundly disap¬ 
proved—the octogenarian Kansan conclud¬ 
ed. **I doubt that It interferes with their 
services.” 

Notwithstanding, naysayers contend that 
some lawmakers get so drunk at some par¬ 
ties thrown by a famous Washington hostess 
or at their own poker games that they are 
absent at roll call votes the following day. 
Press gallery cynics tell of one tipsy states¬ 
man who must be periodically dragged out 
of the Chamber to the recuperative cloak¬ 
room couch. Drew Pearson recently made 
public the dipsomania of an ex-Senator— 
a fact long known to Capitol Insiders. 

SUnilaiiy, suspicious souls point out that 
the House of Representatives’ breakfast 
menu—under “pick-ups"—recommends Bro- 
mo Seltzer, aspirin, and bicarbonate; and that 
Dr. George W. Calvcr. congressional physi¬ 
cian, in his ten commandments of health Is¬ 
sued to his legislative patients, urges them 
to "drink plentifully.” but adds In his own 
handwriting as an afterthought "of water.” 

Obviously, there Is more than one Member 
of the House and the Senate who drinks too 
much. Since the Republic was founded, that 
has been so. Alcoholic abuses led to the 
removal of the last saloon bar in the Capitol 
In 1903—Just as It was the excesses of Tam¬ 
many politicians that led to the closing of 
the New York City saloons on election day. 

Nevertheless, many legislators are genuine 
teetotalers, while others will Just take an 
occasional sip In company. Earl Wilson, the 
New York Post’s irrepressible saloon editor, 
gleeiully reports that several years ago a 
Waslilngton electrician finished some wiring 
in a Senator’s ofllce late one afternoon. A 
man he mistook for a clerk asked, "How 
woiild you like to sample some of the Sena¬ 
tor’s private stock?” The electrician happily 
obliged and on the way out murmured to a 
secretary, "That was a helluva nice fella who 
gave me that drink. Good thing the Senator 
did not catch us.” 

"That was the Senator,” was the reply, 
"Senator Truman.” 

Still, as A group, Congressmen are a pretty 
temperate bunch. Businessmen, militarists, 
and newspapermen are as great if not greater 
drunkards. Some tycoons and Junior execu¬ 
tives. especially In urban areas, would be lost 
without that 5 o’clock cocktail. Anny and 
Navy officers, even in peacetime, are heavy 
drinkers. And Journalists, chiefly those frus¬ 
trated by difficult editors and publishers, as¬ 
sert themselves on the rosy cup. 

Unquestionably, a handful of lawmakers— 
even as several million fellow Americans— 
drink more than is good for them. Chie Con¬ 
gressman with high blood pressure drinks 
because his doctor tells him to. Another 
elder statesman, when in Bacchus* arms, will 
makk less sense than when sober. And I 
remember crying in my beer with one of our 
ablest lawmakers shortly after a bill that he 
had thrown his heart and soul into, was 
callously voted down. Pouring himself a 
drink, he bitterly toasted, "To my colleagues. 
May they some day learn the meaning of 
democracy.** 

However. Dr. Miller Is mistaken if he be¬ 
lieves alcohol changes votes. Whether for 
good or evil, the legislative Is too slow-mov¬ 
ing a process to be seriously affected by 
liquor. Rarely is there a surprise vote. Be¬ 
cause most legislators vote according to party 
lines, economic pressures, or sectional preju¬ 
dices, Capltollsts can and do predict votes 


long before they are cast. Important votes 
are counted weeks before the regular floor 
vote. 

Questioned about this, Dr. Miller explained 
that although the United Press story had 
misquoted him, he strongly believed that 
those who blocked constructive social legis¬ 
lation, especially the Irresponsible filfbuster- 
ers, were the real dnmks in the Congress. 

Yet the prospect of a bingeless legislative 
body is unfortunately not hopeful, if history 
Is any guide. Not only General Grant but 
even the founding fathers were not averse 
to a bit of carousing. After all. they lived 
in an era when corn liquor was plentUul, 
gin the washerwoman’s drink, and an out¬ 
raged citizenry rose up to harass President 
George Washington, protesting the liquor tax 
during the Whisky Rebellion. 

Society’s attitude toward Inebriety has 
varied from age to age. Medieval moralists 
held that no mortal was really drunk as 
long as he could differentiate a man from a 
haystack. In our own day, far more Is re¬ 
quired. Tlie responsibilities of our law¬ 
makers are too gi'eat to take a chance on 
tippling. Dr. Miller’s outburst may have 
come in the nick of time to make us aware 
of the extent of these responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, wiser. Jobless Dr. Miller con¬ 
tinues his alcoholic crusade. He lost his job 
in Cleveland because his successful clinic 
fought the penal treatment of alcoholi *6 in 
the house of correction there. Rather than 
send daily drinkers to prison or the insane 
asylum, Dr. kllUer urges special clinics with 
a medical psychotherapy and social rehabili¬ 
tation program. 

At pi'esent he is trying to open a pri¬ 
vate clinic to aid alcoholics. Congressmen, 
State Department employees, and all others, 
welcome. 


UNO: Welcome to Westchetter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in¬ 
sert in the Congressional Record an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Standard- 
Star published at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Wedne.'Kiay, January 9, 1946, entitled 
"UNO: Welcome to Westchester”: 

UNO: WELCOME TO WESTCHESTER 

To the members of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization Headquarters Site Selection Com¬ 
mittee who flew over Westchester this morn¬ 
ing and who return tomorrow for a more in¬ 
timate Inspection of potential sites, West¬ 
chester extends hearty and sincere greetings 
Of welcome. 

We arc not sure that Westchester lias avail¬ 
able any site which will measure up lully 
to the yardstick of qualifications set up by 
the UNO Interim Committee on Headquarters 
of the Preparatory Commission, particularly 
If permanent installations, as mentioned, re¬ 
quire from 40 to 60 square miles. That rep¬ 
resents roughly about one-tenth of the en¬ 
tire county. But If the UNO can scale down 
the geographical dimensions of Its perma¬ 
nent site, we believe the county meets cfl*jc- 
tlvcly other standards. 

Regardless of whether the choice of bead- 
quarters, either temporary or permanent, be 
In Westchester, we wish the visiting Com¬ 
mission members to know that our real In¬ 
terest lies In the success of United Nations. 
That comes first. 
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With regard to other essential criteria as 
eBtabllshed by the Interim Committee, we 
can assure the UNO that here in Westchester 
they will find the desired accessibility to 
the world at large through proximity to New 
York City’s air and steamship lines, through 
our own fine system of parkways, and our 
own new airport. Too, they will find excel¬ 
lent climatic conditions, favorable cultural 
surroundings, high public service standards, 
and adequate educational, health, and recre¬ 
ational facilities. These are all desirable 
criteria as set down by the committee on 
site selection. 

Also, in conformity with the committee's 
yardstick of qualifications, the UNO will find 
in Westchester local sentiment, through pub¬ 
lic opinion and an independent press, which 
is strongly in support of the goals of that 
organization We have no isolationist group 
of any consequence, we are absolutely free 
from any social or economic or political 
movements which might seek to influence 
the UNO, and we permit no legal disabilities 
or general social discriminations on the 
ground of race or religion. 

Should the two specific sites suggested. 
Ophir Hall in Harrison or Rockwood Hall in 
Mount Pleasant, be too small, as appears 
most certain under presently mentioned re¬ 
quirements as to size, we suggest the UNO 
committee might well consider an area in¬ 
cluding both Westchester and adjoining Fair- 
field County in Connecticut. Including the 
southeastern portions of the towns of North 
Castle and Poundridge and the northern por¬ 
tion of Fairfield County, near the Round Hill 
section of Greenwich. 

In that area there are many square miles 
thinly populated, with consequent less hard¬ 
ship through displacement of any large 
number of homes; there is immediate prox¬ 
imity to the county airport at Rye Lake, adja- 
rent are the Merritt and Hutchinson River 
Parkways, and less than an hour away is 
New York City. There UNO would have all 
the advantages of remote privacy, beautiful 
countryside, and yet be within reach of the 
recreational, educational, and cultural offer¬ 
ings of Westchester, Connecticut, and the 
metropolis. 

Should Westchester be unable to offer any 
site for permanent headquarters, we suggest 
to the committee the desirability of tempo¬ 
rary quarters here while the permanent home 
is being constructed. There would be availa¬ 
ble for such temporary purposes the West¬ 
chester County Center at White Plains, the 
county airport a few minutes away, golf and 
country clubs for lodging or recreation, and 
rapid transportation to New York City. 

In any event, regardless of where or why 
the permanent or temporary headquarters 
may be located, we wish to emphasize West¬ 
chester’s solid support of the program which 
UNO offers a war-wearied world. We are 
proud that this area has remained within the 
narrowed-down zone selectivity through 
possession of many of the high standards the 
selection committee has established. And 
we pledge without stint or reservation our 
continued support here in Westchester cf 
public opinion and press as UNO marches 
forward bravely toward the goals of perma¬ 
nent peace for which civilization yearns. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARiCS 

or 

HON. TOM STEWART 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap¬ 


pendix of the Congressional Record an 
address made by Dr. Alexander Ouerry, 
president of the University of the South, 
on the subject of Universal Military 
Training, a subject which is at this time 
of vital importance to the American peo¬ 
ple. This address was made before the 
Rotary Club at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
December 27, 1945. 

Dr. Ouerry, who was at one time presi¬ 
dent of the University of Chattanooga, 
located in that city, has been at the head 
of the University of the South at 
Sewanee which is on top of Cumberland 
Mountain at Sewanee, Tenn., for sevei'al 
years and. under his guidance and lead¬ 
ership, this university has grown and has 
become more and more prominent 
among the outstanding schools of the 
country. 

Dr. Ouerry had two sons in the last 
World War. both of whom distinguished 
themselves on more than one occasion. 

words on the subject of Universal 
Military Training are worthy of most 
serious consideration and meditation. 
He is not only one of the outstanding 
educators of the Nation but is an alert 
and deep thinker. I hope that this ad¬ 
dress of his will be universally read. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The choice is not between universal peace¬ 
time military training and unpreparedness. 
The choice is between compulsory universal 
peacetime training and some other manner 
by which our Nation can be prepared ade¬ 
quately to defend herself and to preserve the 
peace. And for these purposes our country 
should be prepared. 

The choice is not between peacetime con¬ 
scription and unpreparedness because pre¬ 
paredness can be accomplished by other 
means than a compulsory universal training 
law. This other means is volunteer enlist¬ 
ments and, if necessary, a selective service act 
to keep the Army, Navy, and Air Force at the 
strength deemed essential. Selective Serv¬ 
ice can operate to produce the personnel of 
an army of 500,000 or 10,000.000; the same 
for the Navy, It is much better to have 
an adequate army, air force, and navy 
from volunteers plus Selective Service, when 
and if Selective Service is necessary, than 
to initiate now universal peacetime train¬ 
ing. It is better because we have now a fine 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, 
and Selective Service. To maintain our 
armed forces at whatever strength is con¬ 
sidered advisable and as long as desirable is 
a natural and essential procedure. 

It seems unnecessary and unwise for this 
country to break now with its traditions and 
Its conviction over the years regarding peace¬ 
time conscription and to embark at once 
upon a program of universal military train¬ 
ing with Its Inevitable, far-reaching con¬ 
sequences, before' we see the pattern of peace, 
before wo observe the effectiveness of the 
United Nations Organization Ir its efforts 
to keep the peace and to prevent aggression, 
before we play oux part In attempting to 
make the UNO an effective agency for the 
purposes for which It was created, and before 
we know more about the use of atomic energy 
and the relation of atomic energy to a pro¬ 
gram of national preparedness and to war 
Itself. 

The Army can have enough soldiers for 
effective preparedness Including occupation 
duty overseas, through the process of volim- 
teer enlistments. In my judgment. If the Army 
as a career and as a temporary occupation Is 
made more attractive. This could be brought 
about by better pay and more particularly 
by an Improved program of general and voca¬ 


tional education, recreation, and athletic 
sports at every Army post, and by the pro¬ 
viding of homes for the families of enlisted 
men at or near each Army base. 

On the other hand. If such a program 
fails to secure the required number of sol¬ 
diers, a selective-service law could produce 
the additional men. The additional number 
needed might be very small. Certainly it 
would be better to call these Into the serv¬ 
ice through impartial selection than to put 
the whole Nation under a universal-training 
law. 

The same procedure would be in effect for 
the Navy. It is my opinion, however, that 
the Navy feels it can secure sufficient per¬ 
sonnel through the volunteer method, and 
that the Navy is not particularly Interested 
in compulsory universal military training. 

Surely the only justifiable reason for peace¬ 
time conscription Is that it Is a military 
necessity, and peacetime conscription is not 
a military necessity. If I believed it were, 
I would support it. 

Furthermore, it is not an adequate means 
of national defense. As high mlll|bary spokes¬ 
men have recently and repeatedly pointed 
out, the next enemy who might attack us 
would strike without warning and with his 
full might in an effort to win the war right 
at the start. As the proponents of univer¬ 
sal military training have proclaimed time 
and again. In the event of another war 
America may not have the time to prepare 
herself for battle as she had for World War I 
and World War II. This is quite true. 

And it all goes to show that what is neces¬ 
sary as long as there may be the danger of 
war la an army, a navy, and an air force of 
the minimum but sufficient strength, com¬ 
posed for the most part of men who are mak¬ 
ing a career of the military or making the 
military their occupation for a perlo<l of 
three or more years, an army, a navy, and an 
air force composed of men skilled and train¬ 
ed in the modern Instruments and weapons 
of war and possessing the most modern in¬ 
struments and weapons of war. 

In the 103O’s and In particular in his book. 
The Army of th" Future. General De Gaulle 
emphasized the necessity of armed forces 
carefully trained, equipped with modern 
weapons and ready to fight at the drop of the 
hat and minimized the value of France’s 
program of universal military training. It 
is my belief that. If we enact a military train¬ 
ing law, we will have both peacetime con¬ 
scription and an army, navy, and air force 
of approximately the same strength os with 
or without universal training. 

Millions of IS-year-olds in training or 
millions of reserves, men trained in 1 year 
of a compulsoiY universal military pro¬ 
gram, probably will not play an important 
part, possibly not any part. In a war. if an¬ 
other war comes, that will bo fought to a 
finish with a deadliness and a swiftness be¬ 
yond Imagination. 

If, however, reserves are or may be Impor¬ 
tant or necessary to the security of our 
Nation in war or peace, the present ROTC 
program should be continued and expanded 
and, In particular, the program of the sum¬ 
mer civilian military training camps, under 
Army supervision, known as the CMTC, 
should be revived. Improved and greatly ex¬ 
panded. These two voluntary programs 
would give the country hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of reserves with valuable military, ex¬ 
perience. 

As civilian aide to the Bscretary of War 
for Tennessee, I was actively associated with 
the CMTC for about 20 years, and I know 
the tremendous possibilities in summer mili¬ 
tary camps sponsored by the War Depart¬ 
ment. I believe that a very large number of 
boys and young men would attend camp for 
one, two oi three summers during the high 
school and college days, especially If a small 
honoraritun were paid to compete with sum¬ 
mer Jobs, 
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JuBt as necessary as an adequate army, 
navy, air force, and marine corps for na¬ 
tional preparedness and Infinitely more Im¬ 
portant than universal military training are 
these three factors: (1) Constant improve¬ 
ment of the weapons and Instruments of 
war; (2) a plan for the Instant mobilization 
of Industry for war: and (3) the pursuit and 
encouragement of scientific research, not sci¬ 
entific research alone, as applied to war, but 
general scientific research. 

My chief objection to peacetime conscrip¬ 
tion is that universal peacetime military 
training will change the character of the 
American people. To draft boys and men for 
war in time of war or under the threat of 
war Is one thing. To compel all men in this 
country at a given age to spend a year in 
military training in peacetime Is quite an¬ 
other thing. This will lead, beyond any 
doubt, to regimentation of our youth and 
will place Government In control of all the 
men of this country for 1 year In peacetime. 
This will be an enormous extension of the 
function and power of government. The 
ultimate result will not be good. 

Pour arguments often presented in behalf 
of universal military training should be 
critically appraised. The first Is that uni¬ 
versal military training will be a valuable 
and necessary experience In discipline. The 
second Is that the physical fitness of our 
youth will be greatly Improved by universal 
military training. The third Is that universal 
military training would have restrained Ger¬ 
many and Japan from war. The fourth is 
that universal military training will strength¬ 
en America’s foreign policy. 

I hear on all sides that young men need 
discipline and the Army and Navy can give 
it to them. Certainly discipline is necessary. 
But discipline should come through the 
home, the fchool, the college, and the church, 
and not through the State. When we turn 
to the State foi discipline for our youth, a 
free society has failed. If our youth need 
diECiplint, let the home, the school, and the 
church look to their responsibility. To ask 
the Government to accomplish what the 
home, the school, and the church have failed 
to accomplish is to undermine the founda¬ 
tions of a self-reliant, Independent people, 
the foundations of a free society. The same 
about universal military training and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

As a matter of fact, the discipline that Is 
needed lu a democracy is self-discipline. 
Army discipline operates as a control of the 
soldier in the Army, not ns u general lule 
after he leaves the Army. A year of uni¬ 
versal military training will not be conducive 
In the long run to discipline or self-discipline 
lu a democracy. 

As for compulsory military training and 
physical fitness, It should be clear to every 
person that it is during all the years of a 
boy’s life, from bis earliest childhood, that 
he becomes physically fit. Proper medical 
care, proper dental attention, nourishing 
food, sunshine, exercise, sports, and proper 
living conditions, these make a young man 
physically fit. But It’s a process over the 
years. The age of 18 Is too late. Our young 
men should be physically fit. Wc can make 
them physically fit If we start at the begin¬ 
ning, and If the homo, the school, and other 
agencies, the county, the municipality, and 
State departments of public health Join 
hands for the promotion and development 
of a real program of physical fitness. 

The statement has been made often by 
the advocates of universal military training 
that Japan would not have attacked Amer¬ 
ica or that Germany would not have gone 
to war if America had been carrying on a 
program of universal military training. 
This may be true. But it also may be true 
that Japan might not have attacked Amer¬ 
ica or Germany might not have gone to 
war If the United States had maintained 
a reasonably adequate Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, properly equipped and supplied with 
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modem guns, modern instruments of war, 
modern ships, modem planes, or If the 
l 4 eague of Nations had been effective when 
Germany broke the Treaty of Versailles, or 
If America had Joined the family of nations 
for the purpose of preventing aggression and 
preserving the peace of the world. 

This word with regard to universal mili¬ 
tary training and our foreign policy. Be¬ 
fore we Inaugurate universal military train¬ 
ing to back up our foreign policy, it is urgent 
and necessary that the United States have a 
definite foreign policy which It consistently 
and Intelligently supports. Lack of a clear- 
cut foreign policy to which this country 
firmly ^adhered was In part a cause of the 
last war. As for the relation of universal 
military training to the effectiveness of our 
foreign policy, we should realize that It has 
certainly been demonstrated that our armed 
might, even at its very peak, has had 
Insufflclent relation to the effectiveness of 
our foreign policy or to the respect and 
regard of other nations for our views and 
our position In international affairs. 

A further objection to universal military 
training is that the Interruption of a boy’s 
education Is bed. Education Is a continuing 
experience. The normal process is for a boy 
to go direct from elementary school to high* 
school, from high school to college, from col¬ 
lege to graduate or professional school. The¬ 
oretically, it can be argued that a year out of 
school or college makes a boy or young man 
more mature, more eager and more appre¬ 
ciative of the opportunity to get an educa¬ 
tion. Actually It does not turn out that way. 
The very small number of boys lu high 
school or college who have been out of school 
a year and rotunu : to school i.s and has been 
proof for many, many years that interrup¬ 
tion of one’s education is anything but con¬ 
ducive to his return to school. And their 
records do not indicate that their absence 
has bettered their scholastic achievement. 

If I am charged with prejudice In this mat¬ 
ter because I am a college president, I can 
only say that I am certain in my own mind 
that the Interruption of the education of 
boys and young men for a* year will have 
three unfortunate consequences: (1) That 
many boys and young men will not continue 
their education; (2) that of those who do 
continue their education, fewer will go to col¬ 
lege and the professional schools, more to 
vocational and trade schools, the country los¬ 
ing some of Its best material for a general 
college education and for the professions, in¬ 
cluding scientists, engineers, technicians, 
archiiocts, artists, inusJciaus. ns well as physi¬ 
cians. lawyers, and ^^ainlsters; (3) that the 
level of academic attainment will be lower. 

What a country needs for war and peace 
Is a large number of citizens of fine Intellec¬ 
tual training, who possess power and versa¬ 
tility of the mind. That is the reason that 
the lowering of the level of intellectual at¬ 
tainment would be a great mirfortunc. Just 

it would be a misfortune to have fewer or 
less capable men in the sciences and In the 
professions. 

One of the dangers of universal military 
training is that It has become a panacea In 
the minds of the people. Pass a law, they 
seem to say. for universal military training, 
and wo will have discipline, physical fitness, 
and better education for our youth, prepared¬ 
ness. a firm foreign policy, security, and 
lasting peace. These objectives will not be 
realized, in my Judgment, through peacetime 
conscription, but by other wiser and more 
difficult measures. 

If it is the decision, however, of our Con¬ 
gress to enact a compulsory universal mili¬ 
tary training law, there should be no substi¬ 
tution of ROTC or of National Guard for the 
year or a portion of the year of prescribed 
military training, no substitution of any 
other kind of training for military training, 
and no substitution of any other agency lor 
the War and Navy Departments. 


fflius far we have discussed a program of 
adequate defense, a better alternative to uni¬ 
versal military training, and some reasons 
against peacetime conscription. Now. let ua 
face the truth of some other vital things, the 
deeper Issues. 

First, universal military training and pre¬ 
paredness have never prevented war. At 
times they have postponed war. At times 
they have hastened war. Sometimes, but by 
no means always, they have determined the 
victor But they have never prevented war, 
and they never will. 

Second, the next war, a war to be fought 
In the atomic age with atomic energy, will 
be Incredibly and horribly terrible. It will 
be so awful that another war will probably 
destroy civilization. If it does not destroy 
man. it may drive him back again to the 
dark ages 

Third, there is and it seems that in all 
probability there can be no real protection 
against atomic energy. Atom bombs can be 
delivered and used in a hundred different 
ways. 

Fourth, nations will go to war regardless 
of the tenor or the consequences of war 
unless their eovereignty Is made subject to 
International law and to an ageticy to en¬ 
force the law. a world organization above 
the nation. 

The United Nations Organization, Interna¬ 
tional law. the application of the principle 
of law between nations, a world court to 
Interpret the law and to settle disputes be¬ 
tween nations, a world force to enforce in¬ 
ternational low. to prevent conflict and ag- , 
gresston and to keep the peace, these are 
the keys to security for the future and the 
only agencies that can surely prevent war. 
While we remain prepared In an uncertain 
world we must strive toward these goals 
for our own salvation and the salvation of 
the woild. 

If we say that we cannot surrender any 
portion of our sovereignty to international 
law. a world court and a world organization, 
we must accept this Inevitable result; the 
surrender of freedom as we have known it, 
the suriender of freedom to a greater degree 
than woulL come through a surrender of a 
portion of our sovereignty, the l03.s of per- 
so ral liberty as we have cherished it, increas¬ 
ing regulation and control of our lives in 
civilian ns well ns In military matters In 
order to be prepared and ready ns fnr ns 
possible in every way for the war that will 
hang over our heads like the sword of 
Damocles and, In the end, is certain to crime. 


Lllssouii Valley AutLority 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK P. BRIGGS 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 17, 1946 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, the citi¬ 
zens of my State are very much inter¬ 
ested in the development of the Missouri 
River Valley. Recently the Governor of 
the State appointed an official commis¬ 
sion to investigate various plans offered 
for the improvement of the valley. One 
of the commissioners, Mr. P. V. Heinkel, 
who is president of one of our great farm 
organizations, has made an excellent and 
a comprehensive report on this matter. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the re¬ 
port of the commission and the appended 
report of Mr. Heinkel printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 
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I may say» Mr. President* that the Gov* 
ernment Printing Office advises me that 
to print In the Record the manuscript 
I have submitted will cost $225.40. 

There being no objection, the report 
and Its accompanshng statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Record* as 
follows: 

The Commission's Unanimous Rxpobt, 
NovxMBsit 16. 1046 

We agree that the Tennessee Valley Au* 
thority is of vast benefit to the people and 
the area served by it, and enjoys high stand¬ 
ing among the people of the Tennessee Valley. 

We agree that the bills pending in the 
Congress of the United States for the cre¬ 
ation of a Missoiirl Valley Authority are ob¬ 
jectionable. 

We recommend that construction of reser¬ 
voir projects in Missouri proposed and in¬ 
cluded In the authorized Pick-Bloan plan be 
deferred until those features of the plan 
have been again reviewed. 

We agree that there is a necessity for a 
basin-wide control, development, and utili¬ 
zation of the water resources of the Missouri 
Valley. 

We agree that national action in develop¬ 
ment of water resources is Justified only 
when there are interstate characteristics 
operating to prevent successful development 
by private industry under State laws or by 
the States or subdivisions thereof. 

We recognize that basin-wide coordinated 
control and maximum practicable utilization 
of water resources, including conversion of 
potential water power into pooled electric 
energy available for public use at the cost of 
production. Is sound public policy. We 
recognize that this cannot be successfully 
undertaken by individuals, local or State 
government, or by private Industry. We be¬ 
lieve that this utilization of any river basin 
is regional and not national in scope. How¬ 
ever. we do believe that it could be properly 
assigned to be executed by a regional au¬ 
thority created for and restricted to the ac¬ 
complishment of that specific purpose. Thus 
restricted, we agree that it would not con- 
etitute an invasion into the fields of en¬ 
deavor heretofore reserved under our form of 
government for development of resources by 
individual private industry or by State or 
local government. 

SUPPLEMZNTAL STATEMENT 

(By P. V. Helnkel) 

z 

*‘Wo agree that the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority is of vast benefit to the people and 
the area served by it. and enjoys high stand¬ 
ing among the people of the Tennessee 
Valley.” 

My investigation In the Tennessee River 
Valley amply substantiate the Commission’s 
conclusion that ”The Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority has been of vast benefit to the people 
and the area served by it. and enjoys high 
standing among tlie people of the Tennessee 
Valley.” 

I made inquiries of scores of people in 
literally all walks of life, and during the 
whole tour I heard not one single complaint 
against TVA from anyone living within the 
area. Farmers, mayors, governors, business¬ 
men. clerks, taxi drivers, laborers, bankers, 
editors, manufacturers, Republicans and 
Democrats—all agreed that TVA has been a 
wonderful influence for good in their region, 
and many of them admitted that they had 
fought the TVA from Its inception until its 
deeds had proved their opposition to be 
wrong. 

M. B. Spraggins. a banker-farmer of Hunts¬ 
ville. Ala., typically stated the case. Be ad¬ 
mitted he fought TVA from start to finish 
on the grounds that he objected to Oovem- 
ment being in business of any kind. But 
now he approves. ”If there Is anything wrong 


with it I can’t find it/* he said, and added, 
*T don’t believe the Job could have been done 
without an Authority.” 

County Agent Mitchell, of Madison County, 
Ala., said, ”We consider TVA one of the high¬ 
lights of this county.” Editor Ryndon, of 
the Chattanooga Times, whose paper opposed 
TVA in the banning, said the Authority 
has been ”sb modest and self-effacing that 
the average person doesn’t realize it is 
around.” He said further that the Army 
engineers had tinkered with the river for a 
hundred years, but only since TVA came 
have there been satisfactory results in the 
way of flood control at Chattanooga. 

T. J. Cottlngham, of Decatur. Ala., who is 
president of a chain of 14 banks In north 
Alabama, and who also bitterly opposed TVA 
In the beginning, declared: ”The outstand¬ 
ing result of TVA has been the improved 
social and economic condition of the people 
In the valley.” 

John A. Caddell. a lawyer, is president of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Decatur. Ala., 
and he was asked If the people of the region 
generally approve of TVA because of the re¬ 
sults obtained, or because it is a ’’Santa 
Claus” proposition with them. His indig¬ 
nant reply was that It is not a "Santa Claus” 
proposition—”We are going to pay It (the 
money) all back, plus develop the valley.” 
(Note. —^TVA expects to amortize the debt in 
about 30 years’ time.) 

A dairy farmer in Catoosa County, Oa.. 
said. ’’The progress we have made with TVA 
over the past 10 years has been astounding 
to me,” while another one said, "The TVA 
people are the nicest people we have ever 
dealt with.” 

Every one of the governors of the seven 
States in the Tennessee Valley has unquali¬ 
fiedly endorsed TVA. “The rights and Inter¬ 
ests of the several States.” they told the 6t. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, "have been strength¬ 
ened by operations of the Authority.” We, 
the Missouri commission, found ^at the 
Authority cooperates with and works through 
existing governmental agencies by means of 
contracts mutually agreed upon. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing of all 
about TVA. particularly when considering its 
scope and the magnitude of Its task, is that 
It has won such universal approval. Noth¬ 
ing short of the production of great benefits 
to the people, plus fair dealings to all. could 
have brought about such a result. 

Electric power: What are some of the ac¬ 
complishments? Perhaps foremost have 
been the savings In electric bills and the ex¬ 
pansion of the use of electricity. Consum¬ 
ers served by the 130 municipal and coop¬ 
erative distributors of TVA power are saving 
an estimated $11,000,000 per year on their 
electric bills as compared with the cost of 
electricity under rates previously in effect. 
For example: In the TVA area prior to TVA 
service, the coat of residential service aver¬ 
aged about 6.7 cents per kilowatt-hour: in 
the 13 months ending April 80. 1946, the 
average coet was 1.87 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. 

In the area now served by ’TVA power pro¬ 
duction of electricity has grown from about 
1,000,000 kilowatt-hours In 1988 to more than 
10,000.000,000 kilowatt-hours annually at 
present. While about three-quarters of the 
total has been used during the emergency for 
war purpoeea. residential users have increased 
their consumption of electricity from about 
600 kilowatt-hours each, on the average, in 
1938, to an average of 1.713 kilowatt-hours 
per customer In the 12 months ended April 
30, 1946. On 29 of the systems average use 
exceeded 2,000 kilowatt-hours in the calendar 
year 1944. ranging as high as 8,300 kilowatt- 
hours per customer. The number of resi¬ 
dential consumers has also increased from 
226,000 In 1938 to 493,000 at present. As soon 
as war demands end. the people are looking 
forward to a much greater expanded uee of 
electricity, such as heating their homes and 


the use of all kinds of electric appliances, to¬ 
gether with a more widespread use in in¬ 
dustry. 

Navigation: Low water rates have been at¬ 
tracting new private industry Into the re¬ 
gion, we were told. The TVA system pro¬ 
vides a 9-foot channel upstream 650 miles to 
Knoxville, and freight traffic Increased on the 
Tennessee from 33,000.000 ton-miles in 1938 
to about 206,000,000 ton-miles in 1943. 
Among the several new Industries which have 
moved into the valley—a trend which has 
been Interrupted by the war but Is now ex¬ 
pected to resume—Is a flour mill whose gen¬ 
eral office Is in Omaha. Its manager said bis 
company was attracted to Decatur, Ala., be¬ 
cause of low water rates and cheap electricity. 

Whereas In the area served by the new flour 
mill cotton was once king, and agiiculture 
was on a decline owing to a decline in soil 
fertility, wheat and other crops are now be¬ 
ing produced. The flour mill was able to buy 
only $10,000 worth of soft wheat In the vicin¬ 
ity during its first year of operation. Three 
years later it bought $250^)00 worth of soft 
wheat, and the acreage is Increasing. A 
growing population caused by the location of 
new Industries in the valley, plus the use of 
better fanning practices stimulated by TVA, 
is developing a new dairy Industry. King 
Cotton is being relegated to fewer acres of 
the best land. Rail traffic has been increased 
by the new business locating In the valley- 
most of the river traffic seems to be new 
business. 

Soil conservation: iTie region is being 
vastly benefited by soil-conservation work 
promoted by TVA through the several State 
extension departments. Briefly, TVA fur- 
nishee the money to the State extension de¬ 
partments for the work TVA wants done in 
the watershed. The extension departments 
simply employ additional county agents to 
specialize on soil conservation. Extension 
departments, using TVA funds, publish any 
literature needed. 

At Muscle Shoals, TVA has been producing 
high analysis fertilizers from low-grade phos¬ 
phate rock under a new electric furnace proc¬ 
ess developed by TVA scientists, and these 
fertilizers have been furnished to farmers 
over the area to carry on educational demon¬ 
strations, showing how soil conservation can 
be accomplished on the one hand, while farm 
profits can be increased on the other. The 
silt is thus being kept out of the reservoirs, 
while at the same time farming is made more 
efficient and the entire area more prosperous. 

Wildlife and recreation: Soil conservation 
and better fanning practices, with a greater 
diversification of crops, are promoting wild¬ 
life and recreation. The people told me that 
quail and wildfowl are increasing, and the 
lakes are teeming with fish. I was told by 
businessmen that the lake near Decatur, 
Ala., had more than a half-million dollars 
worth of pleasure craft on it last summer, 
and that several war Industries in the region 
expect to convert themselves into boat man¬ 
ufacturers ap soon as war work is finished. 
Located not too far from densely populated 
areas of the Nation, the people are expecting 
the region to become a vast playground, 
which will bring millions to the people in 
the area. 

Flood control: The TVA's integrated sys¬ 
tem of 26 dams—6 of which are owned by 
the Aluminum Co. of Amerlcar-^provides 
space to store 13,000.000 acre-feet of flood 
waters at the height of the flood season. At 
the close of the flood season, around April 1, 
there is still storage space for 10,000.000 acre- 
feet. This is the way the system works to 
control floods and at the same time to 
generate electric power: 

By the time the rainy season begins, the 
TVA tributary reservoirs have been drawn 
down to provide storage for floodwaters. 
Space is also reserved in the mainstream 
reservoirs for the same purpose. During 
the rainy season, when the streams are run- 
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ning full, the power plants on the main¬ 
stream, the Tennessee, carry most of the 
power load, while the powerhouses on the 
tributaries (Norris on the Clinch, Douglas 
on the French Broad, etc.) are closed down. 
As the end of the flood season approaches, the 
reservoir levels are allowed to rise grad¬ 
ually, and with the end of the major flood 
danger, all possible stream flow is stored. 
Then, during the low-flow periods of sum¬ 
mer and fall when there Is less rainfall, the 

* stored water is released to maintain the 
navigation channel and produce power at 
both the tributary dams and the nine dams 
on the mainstream. These releases, draw¬ 
ing down the reservoirs, provide storage 
capacity for the next flood season. 

Flood control is a major function of TVA, 
and during flood periods on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers TVA flood control is cor¬ 
related with that of the Army engineers. 
The TVA system is calculated to be able to 
reduce flood stages at Cairo by as much as 
feet. ' 

Inundation of land: TVA has permanently 
Inundated about 462,700 acres of land Of 
this, about 208,000 acres were crop and pas¬ 
ture land, of which practically all was previ¬ 
ously subject to destructive and periodic 
flooding. Investigations as a member of the 
Missouri Commission satisfied me that this 
loss of productive acres has been more than 
overcome. In the first' place, thousands of 
acres ol land, including land on which towns 
and cities are located which had been sub¬ 
ject to frequent floods, have been per¬ 
manently protected against further inunda¬ 
tions. 

But in addition. TVA. working through 
the several State extension departments, has 
stimulated the use of fertilizers and better 
farming practices on the uplands. This has 
been done by TVA mostly in order to retard 
the soil erosion which fills up reservoirs. 
Most people do not realize the Importance of 
fertilizers in erosion control. For example: 
The Missouri Experiment Station found that 

* during the rainy period in 1944 at Colum¬ 
bia. the runoff was 60 percent for a grass 
plot that had not been fertilized. From an 
adjoining and corresponding plot, where the 
soil had been fertilized and a dense sod 
prevailed, the run-off was only 12 percent 
of the rainfall." 

The better farming practices include, be¬ 
sides the use of high-analysis fertilizers, con¬ 
tour farming, strip cropping, terraces, re¬ 
forestation on marginal areas, the growth 
or more legumes, the use of better seeds, more 
livestock, etc. Cotton, formerly the chief 
crop, is being restricted to fewer acres of the 
best land and the use of fertilizers has main¬ 
tained aa high a production on the fewer 
acres as formerly on the larger acreage. Al¬ 
together, the increased production on the 
uplands has more than offset the loss of pro¬ 
duction on the land that is now permanent¬ 
ly flooded. 

The tax situation: The tax situation has 
been taken care of in the Tennessee Valley. 
TVA took the average taxes paid to State 
and local governments over the 2-year pe¬ 
riod prior to the time they acquired the 
land, on all occupied land and property, and 
is returning lhat amotmt in lieu of taxes— 
one-twelfth of it each month. In the fiscal 
year 1944. TVA paid $2,168,798 to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes, and in fact, in 
1944 the payments by TVA exceeded the for¬ 
mer taxes on purchased power properties 
and on all reservoir lands by more than 
$790,000. Besides this, all of the net Income 
of TVA belongs to the Federal Oovernment 
and IB available for Federal purposes in the 
same manner as taxes. 

Land purchases: I found that whereas 
other branches of the Federal Oovernment 
have been slow about paying farmers and 
other landowners for land taken for develop¬ 
ments (some farmers in the Weldon Spring, 
Mo., area haven't been paid yet) the TVA 
paid for the lands before any developments 


were begun. Farmers told me they con¬ 
tinued to use the land a year or more before 
TVA began operations. When farmers were 
bought out by TVA they were not simply 
paid off and moved out into the highways 
to become a health menace, as well as a 
prey to real-estate sharks. TVA specialists 
helped them to find new homes at the proper 
prices, helped them start life anew in new 
locations on the uplands. 

Public health: TVA has concerned itself 
with the health problem. Malaria, once the 
worst human plague in the area, is being con¬ 
trolled by the Authority. It keeps down 
the malaria-bearing mosquitoes by raising 
and lowering the lake levels at frequent in¬ 
tervals—the mosquito larvae are stranded on 
the vegetation when the lakes are lowered 
and are destroyed by the sun; when the lakes 
are raised the new crop of larvae is set afloat 
for the fish to consume. Low areas on the 
lake fringes are sprayed with Insecticides 

Phosphate developments: At Muscle Shoals 
which I, the only -lember of the Missouri 
commission, visited, I learned that TVA has 
conducted extensive experiments with fer¬ 
tilizers. It has developed a new process 
which enables it to economically produce 
hlgh-analysls fertilizers from low-analysis 
phosphate rock. Samples for demonstra¬ 
tions have been sent out over the region, as 
well as to several other States including 
Missouri, so that farmers in cooperation with 
State extension departments could demon¬ 
strate to all the results from its use. These 
demonstrations have greatly stimulated the 
more extensive use of fertilizers sold by pri¬ 
vate manufacturers. As a result of these 
demonstrations in the Tennessee Valley soil 
erosion has been retarded through the 
growth of legumes and other plants which 
hold the soil and at the same time restore 
the humus which absorbs and holds water on 
the land. 

The phosphate plant at Muscle Shoals has 
furnished nitrogen and phosphorus and other 
products for the Government in winning the 
war, just as TVA electricity helped produce 
the atom bomb further upstream. Its labor¬ 
atories have also tested phosphate deposits 
elsewhere in the Nation for the people, in¬ 
cluding private Industry. 

Borne conclusions: I found that TVA is 
not doing one thing that is not already being 
done one way or another by the Government 
elsewhere in the Nation. The "nly difference 
is the method. For example, the Reclama¬ 
tion Department is producing electric power, 
and distributing it. The Army engineers 
have ueen working on floods for 100 years. 
TVA has built towns, schools, and other busi¬ 
ness enterprises for its workers on the proj¬ 
ects (most of which It has now disposed of), 
but so have the Army engineers (see Fort 
Peck in Montana). Soil conservation and 
reforestation, wildlife and recreation, have 
been promoted for years by various branches 
of the Government. TVA is engaging in no 
kind of business except electric power, and 
this only in a wholesale manner. All other 
activities are on either an experimental or 
demonstrational basis, calculated to help 
Xrivate Industry and the people generally. 
The only dlfferenci has been in the method— 
TVA does it on a regional, or watershed 
basis, with all the activities coordinated, and 
with the Authority located where the people 
can see it. talk things over with it, under¬ 
stand It. This fact, to my mind, Is why the 
people In the region so universally approve of 
the Authority * • ♦ they see it, talk to 

it, understand it, and cooperate with it. 


"We agree that there is a necessity for a 
basin-wide control, development and utiliza¬ 
tion of the water resources of the Missouri 
Valley. 

"We agree that national action in develop¬ 
ment of water resources is justified only when 
there are Interstate characteristics operating 
to prevent successful development of pri¬ 


vate industry under State laws or by the 
States or subdivisions thereof. 

"We recognize as sound public policy that 
basin-wide coordinated control and maxi¬ 
mum practicable utilization of water re¬ 
sources, including conversion of potential 
water power into pooled electric energy, 
should be made available for public use at 
the cost of production. We recognize that 
this cannot be successfully undertaken by 
Individuals, local or State government, or by 
private industry. We believe that this util¬ 
ization of any river basin is regional and not 
national in scope, jiowever, we do believe 
that it could be properly assigned to be exe¬ 
cuted by a regional authority created for 
and restricted to the accomplishment of that 
specific purpose. Thus restricted, we agree 
that It would not constitute an Invasion into 
the fields of endeavor heretofore reserved 
under our form of government for develop¬ 
ment of resources by individual private in¬ 
dustry or by State or local government." 

The conclusions of the commission above 
noted and unanimously agreed to, constitute 
in my opinion a strong and unqualified en¬ 
dorsement of the principles of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, as well as a condemna¬ 
tion of the presently authorized Plck-Sloan 
plan. 

The commission's statement that "Nation¬ 
al action in development of water resources 
is justified only when there are interstate 
characteristics operating to prevent success¬ 
ful development by private industry under 
State laws or by the States or subdivisions 
themselves" is merely a recognition of our 
system of democratic government and our 
American free way of life to the effect that 
the Federal Government should perform only 
those functions which cannot successfully be 
undertaken by the people themselves or the 
States or local subdi visions themselves. 
However, it is noted that the commission 
agreed that, as to the water resources of the 
Missouri Valley, there are interstate charac¬ 
teristics operating to prevent their develop¬ 
ment by private industry or by the States or 
subdivisions themselves, and on this point 
the commission concluded "that this (basin- 
wide coordinated control and maximum 
practical utilization of water resources) can¬ 
not be succesRlully undertaken by Individ¬ 
uals, local or State governments, or by pri¬ 
vate industry." The commission was unan¬ 
imous in its opinion of the "necessity for a 
basin-wide control, development, and utiliza¬ 
tion of the water resources of the Missouri 
Valley.” 

The water resources of the Missouri Valley 
for over a century have been subject to con¬ 
trol, development, and utilization by private 
industry or by the States or local subdivisions 
themselves, but during this period ot time 
the waters have been uncontrolled and have 
failed to be developed and utilized for the 
benefit and welfare of the people. The run¬ 
off of the water on the uplands, washing 
away and eroding the soil, has continued at 
such an accelerated pace that much of the 
fertile soil of the Missouri Valley now rests 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Devastating floods 
continue to occur and to occur more fre¬ 
quently, causing untold loss of and damage 
to property, loss of life, and great suffering. 
Power and electricity at the lowest possible 
cost have not been made available to the peo¬ 
ple, so that many of the farms of Missouri 
continue and would continue to do without 
the commonplace wonders of electricity and 
electric power. Industrial development in 
the Missouri Valley has been retarded by the 
failure to harness the waters of the Missouri 
and make it work for the people rather than 
against the people. Today only 24 percent 
of the farms of Missouri have electricity, and 
much of this power is excessive in cost. Pri¬ 
vate industry and the States or subdivisions 
themselves have thus miserably failed to con¬ 
trol. develop, or utilize the water resources 
of the Missouri Valley. And because the Mis¬ 
souri Valley covers a great portion of more 
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than 10 States, there do exist interstate char¬ 
acteristics for its control, development, and 
utilization which prevent successful develop¬ 
ment and utilization by private industry or 
the States themselves of the water resources 
of this great valley. 

Therefore, the commission very correctly 
and reasonably unanimously agreed, after 
extensive and detailed study, that the con- 
trol. development and utilization of the wa¬ 
ter resources of the Missouri Valley must of 
necessity be bssln-wide In scope because such 
could not be successfully undertaken by In¬ 
dividuals. local or State government, or by 
private Industry. 

The commission further unanimously 
recognized **aB sound public policy that bas- 
In-wide coordinated control and maadmum 
practical utilization of water resources, in¬ 
cluding conservation of potential water pow¬ 
er into pooled electric energy, should be 
made available for public use for the cost of 
production,** and agreed that such **would 
not constitute an invasion into the fields of 
endeavor heretofore reserved under our form 
of government for development of resources 
by individual private industry or by State or 
local government.** The ooncluslons of the 
commission are answer to those who have 
charged and may continue to charge that a 
regional authority or basin-wide control of 
the water resources of the Missouri Valley 
la an invasion Into Ihe fields of private en¬ 
deavor and as such is socialistic in nature. 
The Federal regional authority for the Mis¬ 
souri Valley would be performing those func¬ 
tions which the people themselves, which 
private Industry Itself and which the local 
or State governments themselves have not 
and could not perform. The best proof of 
that fact is that they have not yet been per¬ 
formed although the Missouri Valley has 
been open for development by private indus¬ 
try for over a century. If the water of the 
great Missouri River Is to be controlled 
and If industry and farming In the Mis¬ 
souri Valley are to be properly developed, 
then full utilization of the water resources 
must be made. First of Importance Is the 
control of floods which not only cause great 
human suffering but cause ruinous loss of 
property and the washing away of the fer¬ 
tile soil of the Missouri Valley. Control of 
floods means soli conservation on the up¬ 
lands. the development and utilization of the 
great phosphate deposits of the upper valley 
for fertilization of the soil and the building 
of many small reservoirs and lakes. The 
water should be then utilized in the dry 
regions of the upper Missouri Basin for irri¬ 
gation and to bring into productivity lands 
not now arable. Lastly, conversion of the 
water on its onward rush to the sea Into elec¬ 
trical energy to bi'lng light and power and 
the benefits resulting therefrom to the peo¬ 
ple of the Missouri Valley is of the utmost 
importance. That can be accomplished only 
when the control of the water resources of 
the Missouri Valley Is in a basin-wide au¬ 
thority created for the accomplishment of 
those purposes. 

The commission further subscribed to the 
belief that “this utilization of any river basin 
is regional and not national in scope.** In 
that conclusion the commission condemned 
the principles of the Pick-81oan plan for the 
control and development of the water re¬ 
sources of the Missouri Valley. The Plck- 
Bloan plan Is a part and parcel of a national 
scheme. It is administered by national agen¬ 
cies operating on a Nation-wide basis. Those 
agencies are the War Department, the De¬ 
partment of the Interior, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The chief administrative officer of 
each of those departments, charged with the 
execution of the Pick-Sloan plan, holds his 
position and is responsible for many func¬ 
tions national in scope and not spc^fically 
related to the problems of the Bflssourl River 
Basin. *rho6e Departments are admtnistered, 
not from offices in the region of the Missouri 


Basin, but from national offices located In 
Washington. D. C. Therefore, this conclu¬ 
sion of the commission definitely calls for a 
regional authority for the Missouri River 
Basin and not control and development by 
Nation-wide agencies of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment which ai*e not restricted nor confined to 
dealing with the problems of and the control, 
develoi?ment, and utilization of the water re¬ 
sources of the Missouri Valley. The Pick- 
Sloan plan not only is a plan Injurious and 
detrimental to the welfare and Interests of 
the people of Bdlssourl, but it Is a plan which 
is unsound In principle for the successful de« 
velopment and utilization of the vrater re¬ 
sources of the Idissourl Valley. 

In my opinion the above unanimous con¬ 
clusion of the members of the commission 
constitutes a definite recommendation for the 
creation of a region-wide authority for the 
control, development, and utilization of ihe 
water resources of the Missouri Valley, and 
further constitutes a definite condemnation 
of the principles of the now authorized Plck- 
Bloan plan. 

ui 

“We recommend that construction of reser¬ 
voir projects in Missouri proposed and in¬ 
cluded in the authorized Plck-Sloan plan be 
deferred until those features of the plan have 
been again reviewed." 

The conclusions of the committee that the 
execution of the Pick-Bloau plan should be 
held in abeyance until reviewed Is an Impor¬ 
tant one and one which in my opinion is 
deserving of some elaboration on the reasons 
therefor. It is my opinion that upon review 
of the Pick-Sloan plan by the people, the 
plan will be found to be highly objectionable 
and one which should be discarded and re¬ 
placed by a single basin-wide authority 
established In conformity with the conclu¬ 
sions No. 2 of the commission, above set 
forth. The Pick-Sloan plan, upon careful 
review by the people and the Congress, will 
he found objectionable for the reasons herein 
noted. 

The Pick-Sloan plan does not create or 
establish a basin-wide authority for the con¬ 
trol, development, and utilization of the 
water resources of the Missouri Valley. It is 
merely a plan, approved by Congress, under 
which existing Federal agencies are to do 
parts of the work of developing the Missouri 
River Basin. It Is only a plan based upon the 
voluntary cooperation between four inde¬ 
pendent Federal agencies as to the part each 
will take in the execution of the contem¬ 
plated program. Part of the Pick-Sloan plan 
is to be administered by the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation of the Department of the Interior; 
part by the Corps of Engineers of the War 
Department; part by the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission; and part by the Department of 
Agriculture. Thus, the Pick-Sloan plan does 
not furnish an actual basin-wide authority, 
created for and restricted to tlie control, de¬ 
velopment, and utilization of the water re¬ 
sources of the Missouri Valley, found to be 
absolutely necessary by the unanimous vote 
of the commission, but on the other hand, 
represents a continuation of the hodge-podge 
program of dealing with the problems of the 
Missouri Valley. 

The laws adopting the Pick-Sloan pUn vest 
almost absolute and arbitrary control In the 
development and execution of the plan in two 
individuals—the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Interior. It is noted that 
part of the plan was approved by Public Law 
678. Seventy-fifth Congress, enacted June 26, 
1938, and the langiaage vised therein vests 
power to modify the plan In the sole discre¬ 
tion of the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers, as follows; 

**The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Miaaourl 
River Basin, as set forth In Flood Control 
Committee Doevrment No. 1, Seventy-fifth 
OongresB, first session, with such modifica¬ 
tions thereof as in the discretion of the Sec¬ 


retary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
may be advisable; is approved • • •.*' 

It is noted that this is the law which first 
approved the plans for the construction of the 
large reservoirs in Missouri, which will in¬ 
undate thovuiands and thousands of acres of 
Missouri farmlands, with no corresponding 
benefits to the people. Furthermore, House 
Document No. 476, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, which constitutes the Pick 
part of the Pick-Sloan plan, approved by Pub-. 
lie Law 634, Seventy-eighth Congress, in De¬ 
cember 1944. provides as follows: 

**That the general comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other puxposes in the Mis¬ 
souri River Basin, approved by the act of 
Jime 28,1938. as modified by subsequent acts, 
be expanded to include the plans presented 
herein, and as expanded be approved for 
prosecution by the War Department under 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, with such modifica¬ 
tions thereof and changes therein as in the 
discretion of the Seivetary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers may become advisable.’* 

Furthermore, the act of December 1944, ap¬ 
proving and authorizing the Plck-Sioan plan 
authorized an appr(H>riation of $200,000,000 
*‘for the partial accompliahment of the works 
to be undertaken under said expemded plans 
by the Corps of Engineers," and authorized 
the appropriation of $200,000,000 "for the par¬ 
tial aocomplishment of the works to be un¬ 
dertaken under* said plans by the Secretary of 
the Interior.*' 

Therefore, not only does the Plck-Bloan 
plan vest far greater control In fewer indi¬ 
viduals in the execution of the plan for 
developing and utilizing the water resources 
of the Missouri Valley than does any pro¬ 
posed regional authority, but it also vests 
such control in Individuals who are not re¬ 
stricted to dealing with the problems of 
the Missouri Valley. The Pick-Sloan plan 
constitutes the handling of the problems of 
the Missouri Valley on a national basis rather 
than on a regional or basin-wide basis. 
Those directing the activities of the national 
agencies taking part In the development and 
execution of the Pick-Sloan plan are not 
required to reside in or maintain offices in 
the Missouri Valley. Those Individuals will 
continue to reside in and maintain offices In 
Washington. D. C., rather than in the Mis¬ 
souri Basin. Therefore, tire real heads of 
those agencies, charged with the responsi¬ 
bility for the control, development, and utili¬ 
zation of the water resources of the Missouri 
Valley under the Pick-Sloan plan, will be far 
removed from the people and the actual in¬ 
terests of the Missouri Valley. 

It will be found that the paramount inter¬ 
ests and rights of the people of the State 
of Missouri were ignored in the development 
of the Pick-Sloan plan. In order to give 
a semblance of taking into consideration the 
rights and interests of the States and the 
people of the Missouri Valley, there has been 
voluntarily created a so-called ’‘Interagency 
Committee," which has no statutory standing 
and is merely advisory in capacity and does 
not exercise and cannot exercise any real 
control or jurisdiction over the-Federal agen¬ 
cies Involved in the development and execu¬ 
tion of the plan. Statutory standing for this 
committee has been proposed, but even then 
Jt would remain advisory in capacity, for any 
attempt to make the four existing Nation¬ 
wide Federal agenclee subject to the control 
of State governors would clearly be illegal 
and in violation of the Federal Constitution. 
Hie most that the so-called Interagency 
Committee could do would be to advise and 
try to keep the four Federal agencies work¬ 
ing In harmony on the plan, but in the event 
of zertoua dlzagraMuent the oommittee would 
be powerlesa to act. Therefore, the Inter¬ 
agency Oommittee is merely an efiort to give 
Up service to the real interezte of the people 
and the States in the Missouri Valley. 
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Not only is the PJck*Sloan plan erroneous 
In principle, administered hy too many Fed¬ 
eral agencies, too far removed from the peo¬ 
ple and the interests of the people ignored, 
hut it Is noted that the plan Itself is detri¬ 
mental to the interests and the welfare of 
the people of Missouri. The plan calls for 
the construction in the State of Missouri of 
numerous reservoirs which will inundate 
thousands of acres of Missouri's most fertile 
land. These reservoirs which are now held 
as a part of the plan for the control, de¬ 
velopment, and utilization of the water re« 
sources of the Missouri Valley were first pro¬ 
posed. not for the development of the Mis¬ 
souri Basin, but for fiood control in the lower 
Mississippi and for an aid to river naviga¬ 
tion. In House Document No. 238. Seventy- 
third Congress, second session, dated Septem¬ 
ber 30. 1933. the Chief of Engineers of the 
War Department, in recommending the con¬ 
struction of these gigantic reservoirs, said; 

“For the primary purpose of alleviating 
flood conditions on the lower MlSBissippi River 
a system of seven reservoirs with an aggre¬ 
gate gross capacity of 0,405.000 acre-feet is 
suggested by the district engineer, as fol¬ 
lows.” 

Then are listed the reservoirs at Richland, 
Arlington. Osceola, South Grand. Pomme de 
Terre. Chlllicothe, and Garfield. In that 
same report it is stated that due to the 
method of operation proposed for these res¬ 
ervoirs, the development of anything but sec¬ 
ondary power at widely separated Intervals 
would bo impractical. 

Tlierefore, there is no assurance that the 
impounded water will be utilized to produce 
electric power so vitally needed for the ad¬ 
vancement and the betterment of the people 
cf Missouri, but, on the other hand, it is 
practically conceded that the dams will be 
GO operated for flood control on the lower 
Mississippi and for aid to river navigation 
that it will be Impractical to convert the 
water power Into electrical power. Such a 
scheme constitutes a tremendous waste of 
the water resources of the Missouri Valley 
to the detriment of the people of Missouri. 
Furthermore, as the construction of the res¬ 
ervoirs is planned also as an aid to river 
navigation, that will constitute a Federal sub¬ 
sidy to a special-interest group, involving the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars of tlie taxpayers' money with little return 
of benefits to the people. 

The lands condemned for such reservoirs 
will be removed from local and State tax 
rolls and will seriously aifect the operation of 
local schools and county governments in at 
least 17 Missouri counties. These unfortu¬ 
nate counties are Bates, Charlton. Cooper, 
Daviess, Grundy, Henry. Hickory, Livingston, 
Monroe, Macon, Pulaski, Ripley. Stone. Shan¬ 
non, 6t. Clair, Taney, and Vernon. 

Furthermore, the Pick-Sloan plan proposes 
the construction of huge levees along the 
Missouri River from Sioux City, Iowa, to the 
mouth. These levees will virtually destroy 
and remove from production thousands of 
acres of fertile bottom land which Is some 
of the most productive in the State of Mis¬ 
souri. Such a scheme is not flood control, but 
an admission that the river cannot be con¬ 
trolled and a plan to destroy by levees the 
land which is now subject to flood, as well 
as to destroy by reservoirs thousands of acres 
of additional land. 

Lastly, the Pick-Sloan plan fails to ade¬ 
quately deal with the great problem of soil 
erosion, which, over a period of years, costs 
the State and Nation four times as much as 
do floods. If floods are to be controlled, then 
soil erosion must be arrested, and this will 
mean slowing down the run-off of water In 
the up-lands and holding It there as long 
as possible and straining out the silt instead 
of permitting it to rush wastefuUy down to 
the creeks and rivers so as to bring about 
ruinous floods in the low-lands. 

It is for these reasons that the Pick-Sloan 
plan should be reviewed by Congress and the 


people. The objections above noted bannot. 
In my opinion, bo met by a revamping of the 
Pick-Sloan plan but can only be remedied by 
discarding entirely the future development 
of that plan and by creating a basin-wide re¬ 
gional authority to deal specifically with the 
problems of the control, development and 
utilization of the water resources in the Mis¬ 
souri Basin. 

JV 

**We agree that the bills pending In the 
Congress of the United States for the crea¬ 
tion of a Missouri Valley Authority are 
objectionable.” 

It Is noted that the commission unani¬ 
mously concluded that the presently pend¬ 
ing Murray bill for the creation and estab¬ 
lishment of a Missouri Valley Authority is 
objectionable. Certainly, In view of the 
other conclusions arrived at by the members 
of the commission, no member of the com¬ 
mission could contend that the principles 
of a Missouri Valley Authority are unsound. 
In my opinion, the only objection to the 
presently pending bill is that the authority 
should consist of more than the three mem¬ 
bers proposed. It is my opinion that the 
authority should probably consist of at least 
10 members, one appointed from each of the 
States In the Missouri River Basin by the 
President with the consent and approval of 
the Senate and that the appointee from each 
State be from a list of nominees submitted 
by the governor of each of the respective 
States In the Missouri Valley. This method 
of nomination and appointment of the di¬ 
rectors of a Missouri Valley Authority would 
assure that the agency would remain re¬ 
sponsible to the people of the Missouri River 
Basin and would assure the recognition and 
protection of the rights and Interests of each 
State in the development and execution of 
an over-all plan for the development of the 
Missouri Basin. This objection could be 
mot by amendments to the pending bills, 
but, even if not amended, the MIbsoutI Valley 
Authority proposed In the pending bill Is 
still superior to the Pick-Sloan plan and 
should. In my opinion, be adopted, rather 
than permitting the further waste of the 
taxpayers' money in developing the Pick- 
Sloan plan. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie Pick-Sloan Flood Control Act of De¬ 
cember 22. 1944, is a compromise plan which 
Is to ' 1 administered in Washington by four 
Federal agencies. This hodge-podge plan is 
not only inadequate to meet the needs of the 
Missouri Valley, but In my estimation it is 
detrimental to the best Interests of the people 
In th-' State of Missouri, because: 

1. The seven huge reservoirs planned for 
the basin in Missouri will inundate 450,500 
acres of Missouri's best land. Only 388,000 
acres of land will be protected, and 301,000 
acres will not be protected at all. They are 
intended, according to a report of the Army 
engineers to the War Department (Sept. 30, 
1933), for the primary purpose of alleviating 
flood conditions on the lower Mississippi, and 
any flood and electric power benefits to the 
Missouri River Basin will be incidental. The 
Army engineers themselves, who are to ad¬ 
minister the Pick-Sloan Act in this State, ad¬ 
mit, therefore, that the State of Missouri is 
to be damaged out of all proportion to any 
benefits derived from the compromise plan. 

2. Enormous levees, providing a trough for 
the Missouri River 3,000 feet wide from Sioux 
City to Kansas City, and 5,000 feet wide from 
Kansas City to the river's mouth, are pro¬ 
vided for imder the Pick-Sloan plan. Sot 
back approximately mile from the river’s 
banks on either side, these big levees will ruin 
practically one acre for every acre of land 
they will protect. The very plans for these big 
levees are an admission by the Army engi¬ 
neers that the big reservoirs will not protect 
the Missouri Valley in this State from floods. 
They are an admission that ttie Army Intends 
to deal with floods here in Missouri after the 


waters have swept down into the lowlands. 
Levees represent an age-old. fossilized think¬ 
ing such as prevailed when huge levees were 
constructed along the Yellow River in China 
generations ago. Because of siltation, which 
the Pick-Sloan plan does not adequately deal 
with here, the Yellow River now flows be¬ 
tween two walla—the bottom of the river is 
now higher th'.n the land behind the levees. 
One does not have to be an engineer to fore¬ 
see that the same conditions will one day be 
found in the Missouri River bottoms. 

3. While there has been much ado about 
the generation of power at the dams sched¬ 
uled for Missouri under the Pick-Sloan plan, 
and penstocks will reputedly be Installed, the 
Army engineers themselves, when the seven 
dams in the basin in Missouri were first pro¬ 
posed, declared that only "secondary power 
at widely separated intervals” could be pro¬ 
duced, and that several power sites would be 
ruined by the dams. Therefore, the Pick- 
Sloan plan, so far as the State of Missouri 
is concerned, offers little promise of alle¬ 
viating some of the drudgery around the 
farmstead and in the homes: and as the sole 
farmer member of the commission I deplore 
this fact, because 71.6 percent of the Missouri 
farms are still without this blessing which 
Is so commonplace to city dwellers, while at 
the same time under the Pick-Sloan plan the 
power to produce it will be wasted. 1 submit 
that this Is a disgrace to the State of Mis¬ 
souri. By the same token private industry 
In our State is to be denied the benefits of 
low-cost electric power, and thus under the 
Pick-Sloan plan Industrial development and 
greater employment which spells prosperity, 
not alone to city and town dwellers but to 
Missouri agriculture which needs better near¬ 
by markets, will not be encouraged. This Is 
of the utmost importance, because, for ex¬ 
ample, had Missouri enjoyed the same low 
electric rates as are charged by TVA. Mis¬ 
sourians would have saved $39,000,000 on 
their $80,000,000 electric bill last year. 

4. Designed primarily lor flood control on 
the lower Mississippi, the several reservoirs 
will be filled up during rainy seasons and 
drawn tiown during dry seasons, whereupon 
huge mud flats with an accompanying stench 
and mosquito habitat will be created This 
will create a public nuisance and public 
health hazard. Fo* an example, I refer those 
interested to residents of Greenville. Mo., in 
Wayne County, where the Wappapello Dam 
was built on the Bt. Francis River. The Pick- 
Sloan plan proposes to create a mess for our 
State, and offers to do nothing about it. 

5. Lands condemned for reservoirs over the 

entire State of Missouri b> the Pick-Sloan 
plan will cause serious loss in taxes to 
school districts and county and municipal 
governments In at least 17 counties. For, 
unlike TVA and as Is proposed under the 
MVA plan, the Pick-Sloan plan makes no 
provision for In-lieu-of-tax payments (except 
in cases where marginal land is rented to 
farmers, which will be negligible). The 17 
counties that will be most affected are: 
Chariton, Grundy, Bates, Cooper, Daviess, 
Henry, Hickory, Livingston. Monroe. Macon, 
Pulaski Ripley. Stone, Shannon, St. Clair, 
Taney, and Vernon. In addition the coun¬ 
ties located adjacent to the Missouri River 
where the big levees arc to be constructed will 
be affected more or less. There Is no way to 
reliably estimate the damage to our State In 
this respect • • • for towns will be ad¬ 

versely affected that are located at some dis¬ 
tance from the mechanical structures and the 
Inundations Other property owners else¬ 
where In the State will no doubt be required 
to make up the difference in tax revenue. 

6. Only backhanded and incidental recog¬ 
nition is given to soil conservation by the 
Pick-Sloan plan, notwithstanding soil ero¬ 
sion is costing the State and Nation four 
times more than floods over a period of years, 
and notwithstanding the Army engineers 
themselves admit that the huge reservoirs 
will be silted up within 60 years’ time. The 
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law says some soil conservation work shall 
be done by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, but this Department Itself does 
not know what Is to be required of it. Every 
person conversant with the subject knows 
that floods begin on the uplands where the 
rain falls, and as a farmer I contend that the 
place to begin dealing with floods is on the 
uplands, and not after the imcontrolled 
waters have swept down Into the lowlands. 

7. The Pick-Sloan plan gives only lip serv¬ 
ice to wildlife and recreation. I maintain 
that wildlife and recreation in our State will 
be greatly damaged—the wide fluctuation in 
the water levels of the huge reservoirs will 
be detrimental to flsh life, while several of 
Missouri’s scenic streams and springs that 
are admired by the Nation wil be ruined for¬ 
ever. 

8. Friends of the Plck-Sloan plan and op¬ 
ponents of the MVA talk a lot about the 
Interagency Committee. They put it forth 
as a substitute for a Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority. Composed of four governors in the 
Valley and certain Federal departments, they 
urge that it be given statutory standing, 
and suggest that it act as a referee to settle 
disputes under the Plok-Sloan plan. In the 
first place, it is an admission of the need of 
a Missouri Valley Authority. But in the 
second place it is an absurdity. For, does 
anyone seriously believe that the several 
Federal agencies, such as the Army engi¬ 
neers and ^he Reclamation Bureau, repre¬ 
sented on the committee will allow them¬ 
selves to be outvoted? And since when has 
it become wise for men to sit on their own 
board of directors? Governors are busy men. 
They would have to have substitutes of lesser 
ability to deal with the problems for them by 
proxy. Moreover, the Federal Government 
cannot, without changing its Constitution, 
permit State governors to decide policies of 
the Federal Government. It would be a 
strange thing, indeed, if a time came when 
four State governors could tell the Army, 
for example, what to do and what not to do. 
And how could the Interagency Committee 
act as a referee without any power? Web- 
fiter's dictionary deflnes referee as **one to 
whom anything is referred for decision.** It 
would certainly be a radical departure from 
custom if Congress delegated powers to an 
agency composed of State governors and 
miscellaneous bureaus to decide things for 
the Army. 

9. No recognition whatever is given by the 
Plck-Sloan plan, unlike that of the MVA 
plan, to research and experimental woi’k 
necessary for the development of phosphate 
deposits in the Northwest where lie, unde¬ 
veloped. 80 percent of the Nation’s known 
phosphate deposits. Missouri farmers now 
use phosphates from Florida and Tennessee, 
and these deposits will be exhausted in about 
30 years. Missouri farmers must have phos¬ 
phate fertilizers in ever-increasing amounts 
if soil fertility is to be maintained and the 
health of our people who subsist upon Mis¬ 
souri's agricultural products is to be safe¬ 
guarded. Every Missourian ought to investi¬ 
gate the experiments made at the Missouri 
College of Apiculture which show that run¬ 
off on a plot of sod was reduced from 60 
percent to 12 percent by the mere applica¬ 
tion of fertilizer, and the experiments which 
show how essential this plant food Is to the 
nutrition of the livestock of our State and 
hence to the people who consume the live¬ 
stock. 

The Army engineers have already spent 
$319,000,000 on the Missouri River for navi¬ 
gation and flood control. Neither objective 
has been attained, as witness the grandiose 
schemes to promote navigation and flood 
control contemplated by the Plck-Sloan plan. 
On the contrary, the flood sltution has been 
aggravated (As proof, flgures recently re¬ 
leased by the Department of Resources and 
Development of the State of BClssouri. based 
upon information obtained from the annual 
reports of the Chief of Engineers and the 


United States Geological Survey, indicate that 
the carrying capacity of the channel has 
been reduced by from 18 to 41 percent at 
various points from St. Joseph to Hermann.) 
The river has been choked off by an exten¬ 
sive system of dikes placed In the river, and 
the most that can be claimed for this enor¬ 
mous expenditure is that the river's banks 
have been stabilized, but even now the pil¬ 
ings are rotting off and more trouble lies 
ahead. 

Notwithstanding this failure, however, the 
Army engineers, imder the Pick-Sloan plan 
which they helped to promote, now want 
an additional $700,000,000 for navigation and 
flood control. What assurances do the peo¬ 
ple have that they will succeed in view of 
their past record? 

As a riember of the Missouri commission, 
with the profound responsibility of making 
recommendations on which plan would best 
serve the Missouri River Basin and the peo¬ 
ple thereof in the development of its re¬ 
sources. I most earnestly call the attention 
of all Missourians to the fact that under 
the Pick-Sloan plan the State of Missouri 
will be greatly damaged—damaged out of aU 
proportion to any benefits derived there¬ 
from. 

I think most of our citizens agree that 
the river's devastating floods must be con¬ 
trolled as nearly as possible, and I submit 
that under the tried and proven TVA plan 
this can be done without so much damage 
to our State. On the contrary, a careful 
study of the Tennessee River Valley makes 
It crystal clear to me that under an inte¬ 
grated, tmlfled, balanced plan patterned after 
the TVA the resources of the valley can be 
conserved, developed, and utilized, thereby 
stimulating the growth of private enterprise 
in the valley, which will spell better markets 
for farm products, jobs for thousands of 
workers, opportunities lor private business, 
both large and small. 

I most vigorously maintain that the Mis¬ 
souri River should be harnessed and put to 
work for the people under a plan similar 
to that of TVA, and not merely be put into 
a strait-jacket at the taxpayers’ expense as 
Is proposed by the Pick-Sloan plan. 

Pending Legislation and Problems of 
Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF ZLLX2IOXB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

Mr. 8ABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given me I Insert in the Record a 
speech delivered by the Honorable Wil¬ 
liam Oreen, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, on December 4 , 
1945. The occasion was a caucus in the 
Old House Office Building attended by 
more than 100 Members of the House 
desirous of learning the facts about anti¬ 
labor legislation then under considera¬ 
tion. The subject of Mr. Green’s address 
was Pending Legislation and Problems of 
Labor, and his remarks were particularly 
directed to the then pending bill, H. R. 
3087, the so-called May-Arends-Smlth 
bill. It is my opinion that what he said 
then applies with even greater force to 
that monstrosity now pending, H. R. 
6262, which carries many more, and more 
objectionable, vicious and restricUve 
antilabor provisions; which was never 
read, heard, or considered by the Com**- 


mittee on Labor; and which the Rules 
Committee has made in order for con¬ 
sideration as a substitute for the Ran¬ 
dolph fact-finding bill in defiance of 
all orderly procedure of this great House. 
The text of Mr. Green’s speech follows: 

Chairman Sasatb. The meeting will come 
to order. Many Members have said that 
leaders and sp<^esmen for labor were not 
granted an opportunity to be heard before 
the Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 
8937 and H. R. 8988, two bills which obviously 
threaten all that labor has gained in two 
decades. Therefore, some of us decided tc 
call together Members who desire to heat 
the real facts in regard to these biUs. 

1 am indeed gratified there are so many 
of you here. Do not fear that I shall talk 
a long time. Z shall not. We have here 
today several gentlemen whom you want to 
hear and whom you came to hear. They 
have served equally their country and the 
cause of labor all their lives and are recog¬ 
nized as spokesmen for organized labor. 
There is one outstanding gentleman here 
who desires an opportunity to place before 
Members of the House his position, and the 
position of the great organization he repre¬ 
sents. on these pending bills which have been 
granted such broad and liberal rules that 
any amendment, no matter how vicious, 
would be in order. 

Now It is a pleasure and a privilege to call 
on Mr. William Green, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, who will address 
you. 

Mr. Grzsn Congressman Sabath. Members 
of Congress, and friends, first may 1 express 
to Congressman Sabatb my deep apprecia¬ 
tion of the steps he took to call this confer¬ 
ence and to the Members of Congress and 
their friends who are present here. I in¬ 
terpret your presence and the action of the 
chairman of this meeting as evidence of your 
definite Interest in this antllabor legisla¬ 
tion, which is now pending in Congress, and 
of your desire to know the sincere and honest 
attitude of labor toward said legislation. 

Our membership will deeply appreciate the 
report they receive from us of your attend¬ 
ance at this conference this afternoon. 

First of all, I want to state with all the 
emphasis at my command and in a most 
vigorous way that the 7,000,000 members of 
the American Federation of Labor are 
united, thoroughly united In opposition to 
this antilabor legislation to which 1 will 
refer in just a few moments. It is policies 
of this kind that serve to cement labor, to 
unite It, to place it upon a common basis 
and there they stand; feeling as one. think¬ 
ing as one, and acting as one. 

1 think 1 can also speak out of knowledge 
of the understanding about the state of mind 
of men and women of labor and other organi¬ 
zations. It is my opinion that all of them 
stand on the same basis. There is no divi¬ 
sion. They are aroused, and are united in 
their solid determination, immovably in op¬ 
position to this antilabor legislation. 

It occurred to me that 1 should make 
those ststements to you so there would be 
no misunderstanding by you at the attitude 
of labor toward this pending legislation. 

First of all. may l refer to H. R. 8937. a 
measure offered to repeal the War Labor Dis¬ 
putes Act and to provide penalties for stop¬ 
pages of work and breach of contract. This 
measure was proposed by those who were 
associated with the Military Committee as an 
amendment to the Bmith-Oonnally Act, and 
by the way, may I point out that when the 
Bmltb-Connally Act was pending in Congress 
ths American Federation of Labor app^ed 
to the Members of Congress to defeat that 
measure because instead of a strike-preven¬ 
tion measure it would prove to be a etrlke- 
promotion measure. Do you recall thoee pro¬ 
phetic words, that prophetic appeal that was 
made when that act was pending? All that 
we prophesied has happened and more, too. 
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The Government of the United States and 
the taxpayers of the Nation have been called 
upon to spend tbousands of dollars in hold¬ 
ing elections designed for promotion of 
strikes. Even the authors of the measure 
now realisse that it was a mistake. Now they 
are engaged in steps to make the same mis- 
tcke—even a worse mistake—by proposing to 
enact these amendments to the Smith-Con- 
nally Act as provided for in H. R. 3^37. In 
fact, what ought to happen is this: That the 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate ousht to rise up to new heights 
and repeal the Smith<Connally Act In its en¬ 
tirety 

Now. may 1 make an observation? In Sep¬ 
tember ia*5. Representative Smith of Virginia 
Introduced a bill to repeal the War Labor Dis¬ 
putes Act—the Smlth-Cc nnally Act—and 
thereby terminate strike ballots under the 
present act. You will recall that only a short 
time ago the appropriations committee of 
one of the Houses decided to strike a blow 
at the Smlth-Connally Act and as a result 
tliey refused to appropriate any more money.* 

On October 13. 1646. the House Committee 
on Military Affairs reported the bill out with 
certain amendments, whereupon It was sub¬ 
mitted to the whole House. It is now pend¬ 
ing in the House of Representatives. This bill 
is H. R. 3937. It provides for two new pro¬ 
posals with serious penalties for work stop¬ 
pages and breaches of contract in an agree¬ 
ment which contains a no-strlke clause. It 
provides that activities and conditions of this 
nature be brought to an end and made un¬ 
lawful. 

We know that a measure sponsored in Con¬ 
gress by a Member of Congress who Is known 
to possess broad liberal views will be a meas¬ 
ure to promote the public interest, but when 
a measure is sponsored and supported by 
those whose constant record over years and 
years has been antUabor, we know that that 
bill is designed to strike at the heart of la¬ 
bor: and when a bill is sponsored by men 
whose record is such as has been made by 
Congressman Smith of Virginia, Congressman 
Cox from down in the South, Congressman 
Hoffman, ol Michigan, the kind of men who 
have been constantly antilabor, we know 
thpn that any bill sponsored by those men Is 
antilabor And these men, I feel sure, who 
have always been regarded as enemies of la¬ 
bor are taking advantage of a disturbed pub¬ 
lic opinion, amused for various causes, to 
secure the enactment of this antilabor legis¬ 
lation. 

The provisions of H. R. 3938 with respect 
to strike penalties reads: “In the event of 
any strike or concerted failure to baigaln on 
a contract which Includes a no strike pro¬ 
vision, the employer shall be relieved of any 
obligations under the contract and the labor 
organization shall lose its status as a bar¬ 
gaining agent for a period of a year. Any 
such organization which is a party to the 
contract may be sued and In its own name in 
any Federal court in which any of the offleers 
reside and be found responsible In damages." 

Labor understands that proposal, how it 
strikes at the heart of labor. If enacted into 
law it will serve to cripple, if not destroy 
labor organizations. I will go into that in a 
moment just a little more fully. It Is ap¬ 
parent that many evils are in the foregoing 
provision. The use of the words “concerted 
collective bargaining" brings back to life the 
common law doctrine ol conspiracy. That is, 
while it Is lawful for one man to quit work, it 
Is unlawful for two or more to do so. 

Also, the section Is written that a violation 
by a party to the agreement, no matter how 
Insignificant the violation may be, relieves 
the employer of any obligation under the 
contract. It is shocking to think that the 
Members of Congress would entertain euch a 
proposal for a single moment. Most signifi¬ 
cant is the unfair and unjust provision that 
a labor organisation shall loss its ststus as 
a bargaining agent for a period of years 
when it is guilty of breach of contract, yet 


an employer does not lose its business or 
status when it violates the agreement. 

It is depriving a union of its status of bar¬ 
gaining. It Is no union if you destroy it. 
But no similar penalty or effect is visited 
upon an employer. 

The last sentence of the above-quoted 
paragraph is significant. In providing that 
labor organizations may be sued for damage 
In breach of contracts, it proposes enactment 
of this bill into law. The malicious intent 
back of the proposed provision is to be found 
in the use of the word “any" In connection 
with the party injured as a result of the 
broach of an agreement. 

Bakery workers in a small bakery found to 
be in breach of an agreement may not only 
subject the union to payment of damages to 
the employer of the bakery workers, but to 
an additional payment of damages to a hotel, 
a retail grocery, or other similar customer 
who suffers damages through the non¬ 
delivery of bread. 

Prior to the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1942, employers brought suits 
against unions, rendering them Ineffective. 
Damages were also recoverable against indi¬ 
vidual. officers and members. You remember 
the Danbury Hatters case, when the wage 
earners’ houses were taken and sold. The 
most classic example attempting to overcome 
that broad and unjust responsibility is the 
Norris-LaQuardla Act which includes the fol¬ 
lowing provisions: “No officer or member of 
any association or organization, and no asso¬ 
ciation or organization participating or inter¬ 
ested in a labor dispute shall be held re¬ 
sponsible or liable in any court of the Uhlted 
States for the imlawful acts of Its officers or 
agents except on actual proof of, or actual 
authorization of such acts or of ratification of 
such acts after actual knowledge thereof." 
The proponents of this legislation want to 
take us back to those days, those bygone 
days, when labor was exploited and when the 
homes of honest, upright men were taken 
and sold over their heads. 

I can’t believe tbat the Members of Con¬ 
gress who believe in Justice and fair play 
will subscribe to such legislation. The pro¬ 
posal in the House Military Affairs Commit¬ 
tee implied It will repeal the Norrls- 
LaGuardia Act and put a penalty upon any 
breach of agreement, whether authorized or 
unauthorized acts, or whether the acts were 
participated in or not participated in di¬ 
rectly by the owner or whether they were 
ratified or not ratified by the union. I have 
reserved my discussion of the language in 
the proposed amendment, the no-strlke 
amendment. A straight construction of tbat 
language would not make it effective in in¬ 
stances where an agreement did not contain 
a specific no-strike clause, but there are 
rules of law which permit courts to Indulge 
in constructions of law and to read into pro¬ 
visions intents and implications. Judges 
can very well read Into the proposed law a 
no-strike pledge. Courts can very well say, 
and many will say, the warning copditious 
constitute an implied agreement not to en¬ 
gage in stoppages of work, or to exercise 
other economic pressure during the life of 
the agreement. In other words, judges may 
hold that the agreement itself is a no-stilke 
pledge. That Is far-reaching—far-reaching. 
Xt’s susceptible to that sort of interpretation. 

Shall labor be reduced now to that status? 
Is that bow they are to be rewarded for the 
faithful service they have given during the 
war emergency? The performance of labor 
from Pearl Harbor to VJ-day was a miracle. 
No other workers in the world ever measured 
up to such heights os did the workers of 
America. No workers in any country under 
the sun ever turned out ships and guns and 
airplanes and war material in such volume 
and in such perfect completion as did the 
workers of America, and now, immediately 
after It is over and they made their contribu¬ 
tion to win this war, they are to be compen¬ 


sated by being reduced to a basis of servi¬ 
tude and slavery. 

Not until the Supreme Court of the United 
States will have construed the law will we 
know whether the provision proposed by 
the House Military Affairs Committee is ap¬ 
plicable to those provisions which contain 
the specific no-strlke pledge. 

Prom the foregoing it will be observed that 
the provision is dangerous to the labor 
movement, it may destroy the existence of 
trade unions. 

The second proposal has to do with so- 
called political contributions of labor unions. 
The Smlth-Connally Act itself broadened 
and enlarged on this point. Former At¬ 
torney General Biddle approved political 
contributions when he said it applied only 
to general elections. The provision amends 
the Federal Pair Employment Practice Act of 
1025 as follows: “Section 313. It Is un¬ 
lawful for any national bank or any corpora¬ 
tion organized by authority of any law of 
Congress to make a contribution in connec¬ 
tion with any election to any office or any 
political office held to select candidates or 
any political organization. It is unlawful 
for any labor organization to make any con¬ 
tributions. expend any sum to aid in the 
solicitation of any funds, or levy any assess¬ 
ments on its stockholders, members, or sub¬ 
ordinate aflUlatos in connection with any 
election, or in connection with any political 
convention held to select candidates for any 
such election, or for any candidate, political 
committee, or person to accept or receive any 
contribution prohibited by this section. The 
corporation or labor organization which 
makes any contribution In violation of this 
section shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
or the officers or directors of any organiza¬ 
tion or any officer of any organization, as the 
case may be, in violation of this section shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. For the 
purposes of this section labor organizations 
shall have the seune meaning as under the 
National Labor Relations Act." 

I imagine there are labor representatives 
here this afternoon who can scarcely believe 
that such a proposal has been made in the 
Congress of the United States, to rob men of 
this political and citizenship right, to prevent 
them from helping to elect men like many of 
you here this afternoon to the Congress of 
the United States. It is unthinkable. The 
foregoing language could be construed to pre¬ 
vent unions from spending money for radio 
time, for disseminating their views on candi¬ 
dates or political offices and on campaign is¬ 
sues. Although on the face of it the provl-" 
Sion writes of freedom of speech! sotre parts 
may hold otherwise Thus, it will not be 
known until the courts have passed on the 
proposed enactment, whether it is unconsti¬ 
tutional. And that will involve the expendi¬ 
ture of large sums of money by labor to test 
the validity and constitutionality of such an 
objectionable act in the courts of the land. 
It will bring them into the courts for a long 
period of time and in the meantime the rights 
of labor will be hanging in the balance of 
uncertainty, and we will be deprived of help¬ 
ing our friends to be elected to the Congress 
of the United States, and in defeating our 
enemies. 

It is apparent that the purpose of the en¬ 
actment is meant to make unlawfyul activi¬ 
ties of certain organizations such as were 
engaged in the last national election. How¬ 
ever, there is embraced within the provision 
many activities in which labor is obliged to 
engage in order to defeat an adverse legisla¬ 
tive program. Now, my friends. I have gone 
over this bill known as the H. R. 8937 to re¬ 
peal the War Labor Disputes Act and anal 3 rze 
some of the objectionable features. 

These men who sponsor this measure are 
committeed to the preservation of our free- 
enterprise sjrstem. They extol the virtues 
of that system. They demand that it shall 
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toe maintained at any cost. Labor supports a 
free-entcrprise system because It fits in with 
our free-democratic procedure. But, my 
friends, how are we to maintain a tree- 
enterprise system that denies labor the exer¬ 
cise of its inherent and fundamental rights? 
Where are they going to drive labor here in 
America? Can't they learn any lessons from 
what is taking place now in the different 
nations throughout the world? What Is the 
political trend among the mttsses of the peo¬ 
ple In Great Britain even, and other nations 
throughout the world? Well. I want to warn 
you here right now that we are no different 
than those in Great Britain. When you 
drive them to distress, to desperation, they 
will turn to the left also, and If this kind of 
procedure is to he kept up the workers of 
America will be found veering to the left 
within a short period of time Just the same 
08 the workers in other countries throughout 
the world. 

If you want to maintain your free-enter- 
prise system In America then you must bs 
just and fair. The rights of labor under a 
free-enterprise system must be recognized 
and protected, just the same as the rights 
of capital. It isn't one-sided. It isn’t for 
the employers of labor alone. Under the 
free-enterprise system the owner of the labor 
Is the one who uses It. and he has as much 
right to give labor or withhold it as an em¬ 
ployer has to give his capital or to with¬ 
hold It. 

There are certain rights that go with a 
democracy and with a free-enterprise sys¬ 
tem. and if one group in our political and 
national life wants to maintain their rights 
under a free-enterprise system they must be 
big and broad enough to accord to other 
groups the recc}gnition of a preservance of 
their rights. 

They make much about local strikes that 
take place Well, my friends, they don’t 
have any strikes In Russia under the totali¬ 
tarian form of government. Do we want 
this Notion to be like that? We don’t de¬ 
fend Illegal strikes and we don’t defend strikes 
that should not occur, but please bear this in 
mind, that we. the representatives of labor 
organizations, are not clothed with the right 
to select the membership of the labor organi¬ 
zation. We can't operate like a fraternal 
union—pick our men after we have examined 
them carefully. We must take them as we 
find them. We organize those whom the 
employers employ. They select them, and, 
perfect and Imperfect as they are. we blend 
them into a union for the purpose of teach¬ 
ing them as best we can their responsibilities 
under a union agreement. 

Well, have we reached a point here now 
wher«» any man living in this day and age 
can expect perfection in an imperfect world? 
Please remembor that we are still made up 
of Imperfect men and women. We haven’t 
yet reached the millenlum and because of 
that fact I maintain that during the war 
period and subsequent thereto we have made 
a record that we ought to be commended for 
rather than to be condemned for. Perhaps, 
Mr. Chairman, when the millenlum comes 
and the world is perfect then we can have a 
lend where no strike takes place. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. I have presented In 
this brief way our opposition to these meas¬ 
ures. I sent to all Members of Congress a 
letter, a personal letter, urging them to de¬ 
feat this highly objectionable legislation. 
I certainly hope there will be a favorable 
response on the part of a majority of Con¬ 
gress to our appeal. I repeat again that 
we are endeavoring to correct evils. We are 
endeavoring to prevent strikes. We are en¬ 
deavoring to promote management-labor co¬ 
operation. We believe It can be done better 
through cooperation, through meetings, 
through conferences on the part of manage¬ 
ment and labor than it can be done through 
the enactment of compulsory legislation and 
1 know that such a proposal meets with the 


hearty response of a part of the Members of 
Congress who are here tl^ afternoon. 

Thank you so much for this opportunity 
of being with you and I know 1 shall go from 
here carrying with me a full consciousness 
of the fact that you are going to stand with 
tis in this fight. 

Chairman Sabatk. Mr. Green, I am satis¬ 
fied and convinced that the Members that 
are here will appreciate—and do appreci¬ 
ate—the splendid explanation of the objec¬ 
tionable features of these bills, and I feel 
that if the same opportunity bad been given 
to you before these legislative committees, 
there would have been enough Members 
there to have defeated the attempts of those 
few gentlemen who take advantage of un¬ 
settled conditions and report such legisla¬ 
tion as you have correctly criticized and 
objected to. 

Statement by Harry W. Bathore Before 
Nebraska Reclamation Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 31 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harry W. Bashore. former Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Washing¬ 
ton. D. C., delivered a very interesting 
address before the Nebraska Reclama¬ 
tion Association at Lincoln, Nebr., a few 
days ago. Mr. Bashore, as well as his 
predecessor, Mr. John C. Page, are former 
•citizens of Nebraska. Mr. Bashore Is 
returning to make his home at Mitchell, 
Nebr. We welcome him back home. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ba- 
shore’s address be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

I have received an estimate from the 
Public Printer that the address will cover 
two and two-thirds pages of the Co* - 
ORESSIONAL RECORD and that the cost will 
be $138.80. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It’s good to get back to Nebraska. For a 
long time I have been looking forward tu the 
day when I would have leisure time to meet 
old friends again and talk over some of our 
mutual interests. 

It gives a man a great deal of satistac- 
tlon to look back over the years and realize 
that he has had a part in bringing some per- 
tlon of prosperity to a great State. 1 think 
most of you know that I have my roots pretty 
well down in Nebraska soil. Thirty-nine 
years ago I came to work here on the North 
Platte project as an engineering aide for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. I am proud to say 
that the North Platte reclamation develop¬ 
ment is an outstanding example of what can 
bs accomplished through Irrigation. 

Since the establishment of this project, 
Scotts Bluff County has grown in population 
at a rate three times as great as that of the 
State. Records of the drought decade (1930- 
40) show that this county Increased 18.3 per¬ 
cent as compared with a net loss for the 
whole State of Nebraska of 4.7 percent 

Water was the loadstone which drew set¬ 
tlers to Scotts Bluff County. Water will 
continue to be the deciding factor in the 
Increasing prosperity of this region. Fertile 
lands in the North Platte project, located 


In both Nebraska and Wyoming, produce 
great quantities of sugar beets, alfalfa, barley, 
potatoes, and beans. Farmers on this irri¬ 
gated acreage contributed greatly to the more 
than 11,000,000 tons of food and forage raised 
on projects served by Bureau facilities last 
year. You wlU be interested to know that 
the total gross value from this 1944 crop 
was in excess of $411,000,000. That repre¬ 
sents a lot of money as well as a great deal 
of food. 

We have learned much since we built the 
North Platte project. No longer do we con¬ 
sider development of Just one stream or 
river. We map the river basin us a whole, 
so that by careful planning and regulation 
of different streams, we can get the most 
use out of every drop of water in a river 
volley. 

The Bureau of Reclamation Is now lauch- 
ing the greatest construction program In its 
history—a $140,000,000 one for 1946. designed 
to meet ths peacetime needs of the Nation 
To finance this program Congress recently 
granted a supplemental appropriation of $81.- 
462,300. This sum, plus regular appropria¬ 
tions and carry-over funds from the fiscal 
year, make up the $140,000,000 total avail¬ 
able for expenditure this year. Approxi¬ 
mately $14,000,000 of this will be used In 
starting construction on several authorized 
projects in the Mlseourl River Basin plan, and 
in completing engineering and investigations 
on other approved units. The Missouri River 
Basin plan Is the first of 16 river-basin plans 
of the Bureau to be presented to the Con¬ 
gress. Nebraska—the whole State of Ne¬ 
braska—is Included In this comprehensive 
development. 

As you know, the Bureau plan, correlated 
with that of the Corps of Engineers, was 
approved under the Flood Control Act of 
1944, and 29 units were authorized for the 
Initial stage of costruction. 

The regular appropriation act for 1946 
made $8,200,000 available to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and other interested agencies 
of the Interior Department for undertaking 
detailed surveys, preparation of plans and 
Bpeclflcatlons and further investigation for 
the over-all Missouri River Basin plan. 
This money, however, was not sufficient to 
finance an orderly, well-balanced program 
of development. The funds would permit 
the work to be carried forward on only 11 
of the 29 approved units. 

Following the President’s statement to the 
Congress on September 6, when he urged 
that funds be provided for the continuation 
of detailed planning for construction of most 
needed Federal works, we prepared, with 
other interested departmental agencies, a 
program designed to get things going on this 
and other war-deferred projects. 

In the supplemental appropriation bill 
recently presented to Congress, the Budget 
estimate for the Missouri River Basin was 
$11,918,000. Congress appropriated $10,- 
760.800. Included in this amount are funds 
with which the Bureau can continue its 
surveys and investigations on several proj¬ 
ects in Nebraska. 

It is estimated that of the $14,000,000 
available for the Missouri River Basin $948,- 
025 will be spent In Nebraska in 194$. Now 
let us break down this sum into units on 
which preconstruction work will be started 
and those on which general investigations 
will be continued. 

Of the 29 authorized Missouri Basin units, 
there are 4 located in the State of Nebraska 
where it is anticipated that money will be 
spent during the fiscal year 1946. These 
four projects are in the Republican River 
Baeln that includes parts of the States of 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska. Here’s a 
short summary of the anticipated program: 

One hundred and forty-six thousand and 
twenty-five dollars is programed for pre¬ 
construction activities Including designing 
and specifications on the Franklin and Red 
Cloud units of the Bostwick project. The 
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Nebraska portion of the Superlor-Courtland 
unit will also use some of this money 
mainly on the diversion dam. 

Five hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars is programed to be spent during 
fiscal year 1946 on preconstruction work 
and design for Enders Dam, Medicine Creek 
Dam, Cambridge unit, Oxford unit, French¬ 
man unit, and Meeker unit of the French¬ 
man-Cambridge project. The present 
schedule is to have all the designs and speci¬ 
fications ready for the above units by the 
let of July 1946. 

Ten thousand dollars is programed to be 
spent on the North Republican (Wray) proj¬ 
ect during the fiscal year 1946. This will be 
used by preconstruction activities In relation 
to the two diversion dams and canals that 
will be constructed to irrigate 2,080 acres of 
dry farmland near Haigler, Nebr. The major 
work accomplished during this fiscal year will 
be at the storage dam at Wray, Colo., and this 
cost would not be included in the totals for 
the State of Nebraska. 

Ten thousand dollars is programed on 
pumping projects in Nebraska for the fiscal 
year 1946. The work accomplished would 
Include geological explorations, field surveys, 
and surface- and ground-water studies of the 
units in southwestern Nebraska. The com¬ 
plete unit is approximately one-half in Ne¬ 
braska, and one-half In Kansas. 

Thus a total of $698,025 is programed to 
be spent for preconstruction work in Ne¬ 
braska during the fiscal year 1946. Both the 
Bostwick and Frenchman-Cam bridge proj¬ 
ects are well under way at this time, and it is 
anticipated that construction contracts will 
be awarded on both these projects early in 
fiscal year 1947. The North Republican 
(Wray) and Pumping projects are still in the 
preliminary stages. 

In addition, approximately $260,000 of the 
Missouri River Basin appropriation will be 
used for general investigations in Nebraska 
this year. The money will probably be di¬ 
vided as follows: $200,000 in the lower 
Platte River Basin; $6,000, Republican River 
Basin; $10,000 for cooperation with the 
Corps of Engineers, and $36,000 for a general 
economic study of the Missouri River. 

The following shows expenditures pro¬ 
posed for Nebraska in the regular budget for 
the fiscal year 1947 but no‘ yet appropriated 
by Congress. 

Investigations 

Total Nohrar.kn 
project only 


1 owrr riclle (Grand Island, 

Keamcy and Loup Uiver). $lfG, TOO 

J.’epnLlicjiii .'ireu (including r»rt 

in Colorad»» and Kan8ft.s). sr, non 30,001 

Mol»rora. <0,0(JU 4 o,ooi) 


Tofftl. I'21, COO 2C0,000 


Preconstruction and construction 


North Popubllccn (Wray Dam) . 
Jiostwick hclow Harlan County 
3h*8(Tvoir (diversion dams and 
mnals).. ... 

j|ia\ao 

i,(.r(>,((0 

1, fro, cro 

$30,000 

(00,000 

1, ,roo, r,oo 
fe0,()00 

f00,000 

Pronehmim-CambridKo (Enders 
Dam, diversion uanis, and j 

rnmpinp (wells).. .. . 

UVansnilsslon lines (Goring*Sid- 
uey)_-__ 

' iro, ((/o 

cro, ICO 

Subtotal. 

3,300, cco 

2,710,0(K) 

Grand total__ 

37()21,r00 

j 2,070,000 



Tlie Bureau now has under construction in 
northwestern Nebraska the Mirage Flats 
project on the Niobrara River. This project 
lies within the Missouri Basin area, but it is 
not covered in the supplemental appropria¬ 
tion. You see, wo already had the money set 
aside for the project, which we were con¬ 
structing as an essential war food develop¬ 
ment. Although manpower and material 


shortages have delayed work on Mirage Flats, 
the irrigation system should be ready to serve 
part of the lands by next spring. When it is 
complete, the project will irrigate about 12,000 
acres. 

Since about 1881, dry farming has been 
carried on in this area with good crops in 
occasional years and with poor crops or near 
failures in most years. After the dry years 
of 1893 and 1894, the farmers organized a 
mutual water company and constructed an 
Irrigation system without storage regulation 
to serve a somewhat larger area than that in¬ 
cluded in the present Mirage Flats project. 
Tile system failed because of inadequate 
maintenance resulting from lack of use in 
wet years; the destruction of wood flumes by 
prairies fires, and because of water shortages 
in hot months. 

Then came the drought decade, which 1 
have already mentioned, and the realization 
that something must be done to help farmers 
in regions of uncertain rainfall. Investiga¬ 
tions were undertaken and construction was 
begun on the Mirage Plats project, under the 
Water Conservation and Utilization Act of 
May 10. 1939. upon a finding of feasibility 
approved by the President April 26, 1040. 

The Bureau is building Box Butte Reservoir 
of 30,000 acre-feet capacity about 20 miles 
above the lands to be served. Irrigation water 
will be diverted from the Niobrara River about 
one-half mile below Dunlap by a concrete 
ogee-type diversion dam. The main canal 
will be 26 miles long and there will be laterals 
of simple construction. 

And as the Bureau completes work on the 
Mirage Flats project, it is scheduling con¬ 
struction in 1946 on the Bostwick, one of the 
Missouri River Basin units. Preliminary in¬ 
vestigations have been completed by the Bu¬ 
reau and a final report Is being prepared. 
Preconstruction surveys are now under way. 
The project includes lands located on both 
sides of the Republican River from Naponee, 
Nsbr., east and south to Concordia, Kans. 
The Bureau proposes to Irrigate 89,170 acres 
of new land and to provide a regulated water 
supply sufllcient to supoloment 630 acres of^ 
land now Irrigated, all by gravity. Of the* 
total acreage, about 27,000 acres are in Ne¬ 
braska 

Drought and flood have been the twin 
handicaps in Harlan county—droughts caus¬ 
ing such serious crop losses that In some years 
there is not enough feed for cattle and hogs, 
and floods which sometimes rise to devastat¬ 
ing proportions The plan is to regulate the 
flood flows and save these waters to stablli?^ 
both crop and livestock production In the 
region. 

The Harlan County Reservoir, authorized 
for construction by the War Department, is 
scheduled for early building. The dam 
located just below the confluence of Prairie 
Dog Creek with the Republican River will 
provide 860,000 acre-feet of storage capacity 
allocated as follows: Blltlng, 200,000; Irriga¬ 
tion, 160.000; and flood control, 600,000. 

The silt-control feature of the plan is very 
Important because It will improve the use of 
water below the dam for munlclpaUtles, in¬ 
dustries. and domestic purposes. Cities now 
diverting water from the Kansas River, of 
which the Republican is a principal tributary, 
will be saved money in filtration costs and 
maintenance of city waterworks. Likewise, 
silt control will cut down on costs of opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of canals and laterals, 
as well as aid in keeping the river confined 
to its channel. 

The Bureau plans to develop the irrigable 
lands below Harlan County Dam in five sepa¬ 
rate units: Franklin, Red Cloud, Superlor- 
Courtland, Republic, and Scandia. Five 
diversion dams and nine main canals with a 
combined length of 169 miles will be required. 
Lateral and drainage systems for the full 
acreage will be provided. 

A 2,000-kilowatt power plant will be con¬ 
structed at the Hai’lan County Dam« if neces- 


Bary, to provide power for pumping Irriga¬ 
tion water from wells along the Republican 
River above the dam. A 62-mile transmis¬ 
sion line to Superior, Nebr., is also proposed 
for construction. 

Exclusive of the Harlan County Reservoir, 
Which is estimated to cost $21,935,000, the 
total cost of the Bostwick development is ex¬ 
pected to be about $9,016,600, based on 
January 1940 unit prices. 

I don't need to tell you what this project 
and others like it will mean to Nebraska. 
The Republican River is small, but when its 
waters are Included in a large basin develop¬ 
ment plan, such as that of the Missouri, this 
little river assumes a new role in the reclama¬ 
tion of semiarid lands. 

Another Republican River project sched¬ 
uled by the Bureau for early construction 
is the Frenchman-Cambridge project in 
southern Nebraska. This is another one of 
the initial units of the great Missouri River 
Basin plan. The proposed works will extend 
from Enders. Nebr., eastward along French¬ 
man Creek and the main Republican River 
to Orleans, located only a few miles above 
the proposed Harlan County Reservoir. The 
project will include 63.140 acres of land 
under the following units: Frenchman, 
14,200 acres; Meeker. 6,080; Red Willow. 
13,870; Cambridge, 13,600; and Oxford. 4,4U0 
acres. Of the total, 16,740 acres, mostly on 
the Frenchman and Meeker units, will be 
provided with supplemental irrigation water, 
and 36,400 acres will be new develoment. 

Two storage reservoirs with earth-fill dams 
for flood control and Irrigation use will be 
constructed. Enders Reservoir, to be built 
on Frenchman Creek at Enders. will have a 
gross storage capacity of 74.000 acre-feet to 
spillway level, of which 30.000 acre-feet will 
be used for flood control, 34,000 acre-feet for 
Irrigation, and 10.000 acre-feet for silt and 
wildlife protection. 

Medicine Creek Reservoir to be built on 
Medicine Creek 8 miles northwest of Cam¬ 
bridge will have a storage capacity at spill¬ 
way level of 100,000 acre-feet, of which 65,003 
licre-fcet will be used for flood control, 26.000 
acre-fcct for Irrigation, and 10,000 acre-feet 
for silt mid wildlife protection. 

One diversion dam will be con.structed on 
Frenchman Creek near Beverly and three on 
the Republican River near Culbertson, In- 
dlanola, and Cambridge. Four main canals 
and extensions of two existing canals with 
nil aggregate length of 103 miles will be con¬ 
structed. Laterals and drains will be pro¬ 
vided for the Red Willow, Cambridge, and 
Oxford units. The Meeker system will be 
improved where necessary to assure depend¬ 
able service. 

Using the 1940 price basis, the total cost 
of the project is estimated at $11,477,000 of 
which $6,026,000 represents the cost of the 
tv;o storage reservoirs. 

A Republican River project which will 
serve both Nebraska and Colorado is the 
North Republican project. The lands pro¬ 
posed for development He along the North 
Fork of the river from Wray, Colo., east to 
Parks, Nebr. Within this area, 3.340 acres 
of land already irrigated under private 
canals will receive supplemental water, and 
canals will be built to Irrigate 2,080 acres of 
land near Haigler, Nebr. 

An earth dam for flood control and Irri¬ 
gation will be built on the North Pork about 
4 miles .above Wray. A small diversion dam 
win be constructed on the river near San¬ 
born to supply w^ater to a 13-mile canal 
serving lands cast and west of Haigler. A 
second smrll diversion weir 5 miles east of 
Haigler will supply a 5-mile canal to servo 
new lands further east, and laterals will be 
provided for all new lands. The total cost 
of the project ia estimated at ^986,000. These 
project plans, however, are to be reviewed 
prior to preccnitruction activities. 

Along the Republican River Basin in Ne¬ 
braska and Kansas are many small arcus of 
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good land which require Irrigation by pxunp* 
Ing from wells. Preliminary plans have been 
developed for this construction which is one 
of the initial projects of the Missouri River 
Basin development. On the basis of such 
plans* It is proposed ultimately to develop 
wells in five main units to provide water 
for the irrigation of 23,600 acres of land die* 
trlbuted as follows: (1) South Pork of Re- 
publican River from St. Francis, Kans., to 
Bcnkelman, Nebr., 2,600 acres. (2) Republi¬ 
can River from Benkelman to Trenton. Nebr., 
7,600 acres, (3) Lower Frenchman Creek 
above Culbertson, Nebr., 2,600 acres. (4) 
from Culbertson to the proposed Harlan 
County Reservoir below Oxford, Nebr., 6,000 
acres, and (6) below Harlan County Reservoir, 
6.000 acres. Opertlon of the pumping 
plants will require a total installed motor 
capacity of about 5,000 kilowatts. The total 
cost of the well units Is estimated at 
$1,140,800. 

The Cedar River is another small tributary 
which is of importance in river valley de¬ 
velopment for Nebraska. The Cedar Rapids 
project in east central Nebraska approved 
under the Flood Control Act of 1044, com¬ 
prises about 20,000 acres of excellent Irrigable 
land lying in a “shoe-string tract’* about 26 
miles long and one-half to 1 mile wid$ on 
each side of the Cedar River in Nance, Boone, 
and Greeley Counties. 

These lands, as you know, produce fair 
to good crops in many years, but have serious 
crop losses in dry periods. The average 
precipitation is about 24 inches, but varies 
widely and is often too poorly distributed 
to permit satisfactory crop yields. 

Principal project features would consist 
of a reservoir at the Brlcson site on Cedar 
River below Bricson with a capacity of about 
20.000 acre-feet and an irrigation, distribu¬ 
tion. and drainage system. 

A rough approximation indicates a con- 
atructlon cost of about $4,000,000. Increased 
groBS crop value will average about $25 per 
acre, or $500,000 per year. 

Loup River waters will be used to the great¬ 
est advantage by the construction of the 
Lower North Loup project and the Sargent 
project. Both projects are approved as ini¬ 
tial units of the Missouri River plan. 

The Lower North Loup project comprises 
about 16,000 acres of excellent irrigable land 
lying on both sides of the lower part of the 
North Loup Valley in Howard and Greely 
Counties in east central Nebraska. 

A reservoir at the Davis Creek site would 
cover Irrigation of 10,000 acres and a direct 
diversion from the North Loup River would 
serve the rest. A very rough approxima¬ 
tion indicates the distribution system may 
cost about $1,600,000. The Davis Creek Reser¬ 
voir is estimated to cost $12,500,000. The 
project would also serve other areas in the 
lower Platte and Loup Valleys. Hits develop¬ 
ment would furnish irrigation water to an 
aiea that experiences frequent crop failures, 
although it has an average annual precipita¬ 
tion of about 24 Inches. Increased grass crop 
value, it is estimated, will amount to about 
$25 per acre, or $376,000 per year. 

The Sargent project will be on the Middle 
Loup River, neai' the town of Sargent. There 
are about 25,000 acres of suitable land Hint 
can be irrigated In this area. Unused waters 
would be conserved and regulated at the 
Dismal Reservoir site on the Middle Loup 
River, about 50 miles west of Sargent. There 
are potential reservoir sites nearer the ir¬ 
rigable lands which might be used to regulate 
the run-oir, not only for use on lands in the 
Loup Basin, but also for diversions into the 
Platte Basin near Kearney. Desirable storage 
capacity of the Dismal Reservoir has been 
placed at 30,000 acre-fect. 

A small area la now iiTlgated just below 
the project area, but the generally sandy soils 
and somewhat rough topography on these 
lands make Irrigation difficult. All lands in 
the Bureau’s proposed Sargent project area 


have been clasaifled and a reconnaissance sur¬ 
vey has been made for canals and reservoirs. 

*rhe Loup River and the Platte River will 
be used to serve the Grand Island project. 
This development, approved in the over-all 
Missouri River Basin plan, contemplates the 
Irrigation of several hundred thousand acres 
in Nebraska on the Platte River from Kearney 
to Fremont and along the main Loup River. 

In this area the annual precipitation ranges 
from 21 inches at Kearney to 27 Inches at 
Fremont, with fair to good crops as a rule. 
In almost every year, however, the crop yield 
could be materially Increased by the timely 
application of water and with adequate and 
dependable moisture, more diversified and 
higher-priced crops would be grown. 

There is no gravity Irrigation on the Platte 
River below Kearney and it Is limited in the 
Loup River drainage basin to areas along the 
Middle and North Loup Rivers. A goodly por¬ 
tion of the area in the Loup-Platte Valley is 
now Irrigated by pumping, mostly from wells. 
Nearly all users of pump irrigation are en¬ 
thusiastic as a result of the increased crop 
returns. 

The cost of the project is roughly esti¬ 
mated at $40,000,000. Investigations are un¬ 
der way at the present time and several sur¬ 
veys and land classification parties are at 
work In the area. The possibility of pro¬ 
ducing power at the contemplated reservoirs 
and along the diversion canals will be inves¬ 
tigated. 

The Bureau is alao considering for develop¬ 
ment in the Platte River Valley from North 
Platte to Kearney a project area containing 
approximately 200,000 acres of Irrigable land 
of which about 65.000 acres are being irri¬ 
gated by the Gothenberg, Cozad. Lexington 
(Dawson County). Elm Creek, and Kearney 
Canals north of the river, and the TTiirty Mile, 
Six Mile, and Orchard and Alfalfa Canals 
south of the river. 

The canals were originally constructed in 
the early nineties and, with possibly one ex¬ 
ception. underwent a period of disuse early 
In the century. They were revived after 1910 
when the North Platte project return flows 
knd irrigation waste improved stream flows. 

The Platte Valley public power and in’iga- 
tlon district in 1934 and 1935 constructed the 
Sutherland Reservoir at North Platte. De¬ 
signed to hold 160,000 acre-feet of water, un¬ 
foreseen circumstances prevented full use of 
that capacity. The district Is under obliga¬ 
tion to provide 100,0(X) acre-feet of storage 
annually to six of the canals at a charge of 
$1 per acre-foot. The district has contracted 
for temporary use of 160,000 acre-feet of 
capacity in Kingsley Reservoir to comply with 
Irrigation storage contracts and to augment 
power output at its North Platte plant. 

Full development of the project area would 
require the importation of Loup River waters 
to Platte Valley. It will be neemary to re¬ 
habilitate and extend present canals and con¬ 
struct a new high-line canal on the north 
Bide of the river to serve adequately the 
Irrigable lands. Canal capacities are gener¬ 
ally Inadequate, none of the canals has per¬ 
manent diversion dams, and some of the in¬ 
takes are in a precarious condition. Wide¬ 
spread groimd water pumping will be needed 
to provide supplemental water and to mini¬ 
mize a considerable mileage of deep, open 
drains. A widespread system of surface 
drains will be necessary to dispose of exces¬ 
sive rainfall In the heavier flat lands, and 
there should be Improved channels and pos¬ 
sibly some detention reservoirs for the con¬ 
trol and disposition of floods debauched In 
the flat valley floor by streams draining the 
neighboring uplands. 

Power development at high drops in the 
canals with power to be used for pumping 
and the surplus output to be sold Is In¬ 
cluded In the Bureau’s plans. The construc¬ 
tion cost is estimated at $12,000,000. A con¬ 
servancy district or similar organization is 
needed which can effectively operate the com¬ 


plicated system of canals, drains, pumping 
plants, power fAants, and collect iklequate 
funds for the operation and maintenance of 
the system. 

I should also like to call to your attention 
that the people of this State will benefit 
from projects to be constructed under the 
Missouri River Basin plan In neighboring 
States. To name a few of these, there is the 
Angostura unit on the Cheyenne River Just 
across the line In South Dakota, and the 
Olendo Reservoir on the North Platte River 
In Wyoming. 

And included In the supplemental appro¬ 
priation for the Oolorado-Big Thompson 
project was an amount of $500,000 for build¬ 
ing the Brush-Sterllng-Holyoke transmission 
line. This extension will consist of 86 miles 
of 116-kilovolt transmission line from Brush 
to Sterling, Colo., and 50 miles of 66 kilo¬ 
volt transmission line from Sterling to Hol¬ 
yoke. Colo. The proposed extension will 
serve Immediately to alleviate the critical 
power shortage in the vicinity of Holyoke, 
Colo., and will ultimately serve ooopera- 
tivea, municipalities, and private utilities in 
northeastern Colorado and western Nebraska. 

The Bureau, in cooperation with the Corps 
of Engineers, is also planning further studies 
and surveys on the South Platte River in 
Colorado and Nebraska with especial refer¬ 
ence to the Cherry Creek, Chatfleld, and Nar¬ 
rows River Bites, the Bappa Creek area in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and Elk Horn River in 
eastern Nebraska. 

It was a great day for Nebraska when the 
Missouri River Basin plan was approved by 
the Congress. I have long looked forward to 
the time when it would be possible to offer 
a good development program to you people. 
The Missouri River Basin plan Is the culmi¬ 
nation of our hopes and dreams. By control¬ 
ling this unruly river, it will be possible to 
bring under irrigation almost 1,000,000 new 
acres of land in Nebraska and to provide sup¬ 
plemental support for almost 20,000 acres now 
Inadequately served. 

New Irrigated farms can be made ready for 
settlement of veterans and others in this 
State; supplemental water supplies can be 
provided to farmers now barely eking out 
an existence; and Job opportunities can be 
opened on construction sites, and in cities, 
which will thrive near reclamation develop¬ 
ments. Above all, we can minimize the dan¬ 
gers of drought and flood, and provide eco¬ 
nomic stability through the diversification 
of agriculture in this State. A more pros¬ 
perous Nebraska will mean a more prosijer- 
ous Nation, for we have found that when 
western farmers have money to buy what 
they need, other parts of the coim^ feel 
the effect of their purchasing power. 

The projects which I have discussed for 
this State are part of a great inventory of 
415 developments which the Bureau has 
blueprinted for the 17 Western States. More 
than 100 of these. Including the Missouri 
Basin units, have been authorized or aie 
under construction or In operation. 

U all these projects are built it is esti¬ 
mated that the purchasing power of the 
West will be increased by several billion dol¬ 
lars a year, that it will be possible to open up 
200.000 new farms for settlement on 11,000,- 
000 new acres of land, and to provide supple¬ 
mental water for another 11.000,000 acres. 
Hydroelectric plants on reclamation projects, 
which contributed so greatly to war produc¬ 
tion. would be of increasing importance for 
pumping irrigation water, for serving rural 
electrlflcation needs, and for the develop¬ 
ment of home-state industries, such as food- 
processing plants. 

With greater use of electrical labor-saving 
devices, people will have more leisure time. 
Recreational opportunities, such as boating, 
fishing, and picnicking will be offered by the 
many reservoirs created by dams on the 
Mtssouri River and other groat western 
streams. 
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My years of association with water users 
In this State have been happy, ohallengins 
ones. What the Bureau of Reclamation has 
accomplished here has been done through 
the cooperative, untiring efforts of great 
county, town, and State leaders. The Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation needs your continued 
support. As a resident of Nebraska—^for here 
is where 1 Intend to settle now that I have 
retired from the Job as Commissioner—^1 will 
be working with you and looking forward 
to sharing the good years ahead of us. 


Secret Afreement at Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein two editorials from 
the Washington Post of January 30,1946, 
and February 1, 1946, entitled *‘Mr. 
Roosevelt's Lapse" and "Halter at Yalta": 

I Prom the Washington Post, January 30, 
1946] 

MR. ROOSEVELT'S LAPSE 

Secretary Byrnes has now confirmed the 
Russian contention that at the Yalta Con¬ 
ference in February 1946, a secret three- 
power agreement was made promising the 
Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin to Rus¬ 
sia after the defeat of Japan. The news 
comes as something of a shock. It shows 
that the late President Roosevelt was not en¬ 
tirely candid when, some time before his 
death, he said that, aside from the agreement 
to give representation to the Ukraine and 
White Russia at the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence—that fact leaked out not very long 
after Yalta—no other secret agreements had 
been made at the Crimea Conference. 

It is true that at the time Mr. Roosevelt 
made this statement Russia was stUl neutral 
in the Pacific war. It is also true that any 
revelation as to the future disposition of the 
Kuriles would have tipped off Japan regard¬ 
ing Russia's intentions. A valid argument 
could therefore be made for the secrecy of 
the agreement. But this does not explain 
Mr. Roosevelt's assurance. Nor does it ex¬ 
plain why President Roosevelt kept the ar¬ 
rangement secret even from the State De¬ 
partment. Secretary Byrnes says that he did 
not hear about it until after Japan's defeat. 
It appears doubtful whether former Secretary 
Stetiinius was Informed. And there is no 
ropy of the agreement In the State Depart¬ 
ment archives. No wonder that when asked 
about the Kuriles at a press conference on 
January 22 the then Acting Secretary of 
State. Dean Acheson. said that it was his un¬ 
derstanding—now proved to have been mis¬ 
taken—that Russia was only to occupy the 
Kuriles, not to keep them permanently. 

The fact is that at Yalta President Roose¬ 
velt was a very sick man. This is a chari¬ 
table explanation not only of his lack of 
candor but also of the arrangement itself. 
Had Mr. Roosevelt been in full vigor he 
would no doubt have hesitated to accept 
such an arrangement. It was not within Mr. 
Roosevelt's authority to *'glve'* the Kurile 
Islands to Russia or anyone else. That can 
only be done by treaty, which means with 
the Senate's advice and consent. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Kurile arrangement must be re¬ 
garded as tentative rather than final. 

Evidently Russia was promised the Kuriles 
outright with no strings attached. No quid 
pro quo was asked or given. Nor was any 
question raised about putting those strate¬ 


gically important islands under International 
trusteeship. This we must now try to do. 
The American Government ought not to op¬ 
pose the cession as such. For strategic rea¬ 
sons—they are Just off Russia's coast—those 
Islands are vital to Russia’s security, and 
there can be no valid objection to Russian 
occupation of them. But we must press 
Russia to accept the same kind of trustee¬ 
ship arrangement for these Islands that Is 
made In respect of other Pacific Islands. The 
whole trusteeship arrangement is endangered 
by the new revelation. 

[Prom the Washington Post of February 1, 
1946] 

HALTER AT YALTA 

It is Clear from the revelation of the secret 
Yalta agreement to give the whole of the 
Kuriles to the Russians that Mr. Roosevelt 
proceeded to the Crimea In January 1946 not 
only a sick man but also with an imperfect 
grasp of the situation in the Pacific. Perhaps 
the sickness and the lack of grasp went to¬ 
gether. At any rate, Mr. Roosevelt seems to 
have labored under two misapprehensions. 
One was that the struggle with Japan would 
be protracted, and the other was that, either 
because of the prospect of a long conflict with 
Japan or because of uncertainty about Russia, 
it was necessary to buy Russia’s entry. The 
misapprehensions combined to make the con¬ 
ference at Yalta a monumental blunder. 

At Yalta the uncanny intuition and com¬ 
manding faith which marked Mr. Roosevelt's 
conduct of the war went under a cloud. The 
contrast looks strange in retrospect. The 
President never minimized the Nazi menace, 
he appreciated the survival value of Britain 
and went to Britain’s aid with lend-lease, he 
knew that the course of wisdom was to beat 
Hitler first, he gave moral sustenance to the 
British in their darkest hour. In these re¬ 
spects he has been brilliantly vindicated. 
May it not be that the intuition and the faith 
which made him the grand bulwark of the 
Allied cause against Hitler were built on in¬ 
formation which he was able to size up cor¬ 
rectly? 

This seems to be the case in the light of 
what happened at Yalta. It looks as if the 
President was neither so well served In the 
Pacific nor so well equipped to evaluate or to 
understand the forces in operation. He had 
Joseph Grew ns his chief adviser on Japan. 
Mr. Grew had a sense of values in dealing with 
Japan, but he seems to have overestimated 
Japan's staying power. It could be said for 
him that when the homefront morale was a 
vital element in warmaking the tactic of ex¬ 
aggerating the foe's prowess was forgivable. 
But it is another thing to base military and 
political strategy on a public-relations tactic. 
The blunder at Yalta shows that the Presi¬ 
dent counted on the long and sanguinary 
struggle for which the American people were 
prepared. 

But the chief weakness in the advice avail¬ 
able to the President would appear to have 
lain In Moscow. Mr. Averell Harriman, who 
is now retiring from his post, was our Am¬ 
bassador. He was one of the proteges of 
Harry L. Hopkins who got and stayed out of 
their depth when they were given high office. 
We felt this at the time, and the knowledge 
that Mr. Harriman was at Mr. Roosevelt's 
side when he made p.U the deals at Yalta 
which have turned out to be Dead Sea fruit 
confirms our feeling. Did Mr. Harriman try 
to restrain the President? Evidently not. 
The assumption must be made that Ambas¬ 
sador Harriman advised the President that 
on the theory of a bitter struggle with the 
Japanese, it was necessary to buy Russian 
participation. 

Nothing could surely have been more ob¬ 
vious than that in her own interests Russia 
would have Jumped into the war against 
Japan without a purchase price. The Rus¬ 
sians would have had no title otherwise in 
the peace settlement in the Far East. As 
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Bcdoglio once said, the price of a seat at the 
peace table is always a few thousand dead. 
Evidently, however, the conferees at Yalta 
sought to persuade the Russians to come in, 
the price being all the Kuriles and two extra 
seats for the Ukraine and White Russia re¬ 
spectively in the United Nations. In return 
the United States got a mess of pottage in 
the form of promises of a democratic eastern 
Europe and a frontier line in Poland which 
never materialized. The clumsiness and 
mistake of the Yalta proceedings yielded 
nothing but unnecessary headache over east¬ 
ern Europe, a legacy of trouble at San Fran¬ 
cisco, and the Jeopardizatlon of a sensible 
and cooperative trusteeship system in the 
Pacific. It was a tragedy for the United 
States that Mr. Roosevelt was slek at Yalta 
and his advlsertf asleep. Mr. Truman, we 
hope, will take the lesson to heart when the 
time comes to name a successor to Mr. Har¬ 
riman. We need an Eisenhower In Moscow. 


Bad ConditionB in the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, evi¬ 
dently there is something wrong with 
the treatment of our armed forces in 
the Pacific, for almost daily I have re¬ 
ceived complaints from the parents of 
these men who are now serving in the 
Pacific area. There seems not only to be 
low morale but utter disgust for the 
treatment they are receiving at the hands 
of the high officer personnel. 

I am including a copy of a letter to 
the father of one of these men which will 
depict what is seemingly going on in the 
Pacific theater: 

December 12, 1945. 

Dear Dad: I don’t want mom to see this 
letter if possible, because she would probably 
worry a lot and it isn't very nice to think 
about. 

As you have probably been able to tell In 
my last few letters, our morale has been get¬ 
ting pretty low out here. First cf all we 
have been over here 17 months; second, we 
have been stuck so far hauling Japs in the 
repatriation program. We don't mind the 
first part so much because most of the 
LST’s doing this duty are old or older than 
us. We did think taking Japs to Japan 
was bad because we had to cramp 1.000 of 
them in the tank deck, which can hold them 
all, but with little room to spare. The Japs, 
however, have Interpreters, doctors, and as 
a whole are pretty clean. Also few, if any^ 
of the Japs are sick. Some of the Japs get 
seasick but on the whole they manage to 
throw up over the side. They are also easy to 
keep in line, having been strongly disciplined 
In the Jap Army. The main objection to 
them seems to be that their food and their 
bodies smell bad. But it can be worse, we 
found that out. Before I go into that 
though, our schedule is like this: We load 
in groups of three LST’s at Taku, China, 
with 1,000 Japs apiece with six marines to 
guard them. Then we sail for Japon where 
we set for a couple of days and then return 
empty. On these LST's there is no doctor 
except Jap doctors for their men. Last trip 
we had two men come down with dysentery. 

However, the worst is yet to come. The 
last time at Sasebo wc loaded up with Chi¬ 
nese civilians to take to Taku. That was 
yesterday afternoon. These are our ob- 
•ervatlons so far. Of the 1,000, anywhere 
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from 800 to 800 are definitely sick and prob¬ 
ably all of them are diaeased In some way. 
The diseases include dysentery, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, leprosy, and beri-beri. We had 
some rou^ weather last night and they 
didn’t bother to go to the **heads” we had 

made for them. They Just puked,-, 

and urinated right where they were. The 
tank deck smells worse than any barn you 
ever thought of. The Japs at least were 
clean, the Chinese are filthy. I saw a few 
today from a distance who had big syphilis 
sores on their buttocks. Others have feet 
rotting off from beri-beri (lack of vitamins or 
nourishing food). The Chinese have no doc¬ 
tors or inteiiMreters. 

Our men refuse to go near the tank deck 
and I don*t blame them. I won’t go near 
them myself. 8o far no disease has broken 
out In the crew and I’m hoping and praying 
it won’t. But this is the last straw. I think 
that this is something that needs looking 
Into. It might be somewhat of a blow to 
MacArthur’s unblemished (?) reputation if 
eomething like this were to come out at 
home. 

Authorities out here rule with an iron hand 
and no sense can be drilled into their heads, 
but there ought to be someone in Washing¬ 
ton who would be interested In this. So If 
you can think of anybody to write to that will 
help us out, please do so. We’re not the 
only lOT on this duty; there are about 60 
more. Most of our crew are writing similar 
letters home. You know we can’t write 
letters like this to a Congressman. 

I can’t exactly describe my emotions now. 
I guess the greatest is the fear of getting one 
of these diseases. Then there’s contempt for 
the Army, Navy, and anything military. Dis¬ 
couragement, as far as getting to the States, 
that almost reached despair and anger at the 
whole lousy set-up. 

Well, this has been a pretty strong letter, 
but it Just gives you a faint idea about how 
things are being done out here. If some¬ 
thing isn’t done, one of these things will 
happen: 

1. A major epidemic will break out In one 
of these convoys, with no doctor to help out. 

2. Or one of these crews Is going to mutiny. 

Men are eligible for discharge and cannot be 

sent home because of no replacements. I^T's 
are being held out here long after they are 
supposed to have gone to tlie States, even In 
wartime schedule. 

The Japs offered to do this Job with their 
own ships, but MacArthur said, ’’The United 
States Navy will take them hack.” About the 
only time that LST’s have been considered a 
part of the Navy. 

If I wasn’t an officer, I’d write straight to 
a Congressman. Some of the men, I'm sure, 
have done that. They don’t mind whatever 
they get because this stink will so over- 
welgh whatever error they made that it won’t 
make any difference. I’ll bet a paper like the 
Chicago Tribune would go for a story like 
this. 

Well, I must close now. Maybe a miracle 
will happen and they’ll decide to stop all this 
stuff. I’ll let you know how we come out. 

P. S.—Please see what you can do. This la 
mighty Important to us. 

Foreign Policy Must Be Based on 
Principle 

EX'rENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNI80TA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February I, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 


include the following article by Sumner 
Welles, from the Washington Post of 
January 30, 1946: 

romnaN polict icust bs based on pbincxplb 
(By Sumner Welles) 

In an article of January 19, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann vehemently assails my recent 
statement that the United States will im¬ 
pair its chance of leading humanity toward 
lasting peace unless aU peoples can have 
faith that when this 0k)vernment speaks 
olBclally it means what It says. 

Mr. Lippmann’s writing is usually distin¬ 
guished by its clarity. His present argu¬ 
ment seems to me a singular amalgam of 
contradictions and of confused reasoning. 

Mr. Lippmann admits the fact that at 
Moscow this Government abandoned two 
baste principles to which it was solemnly 
pledged. He insists, however, that the pic¬ 
ture which I draw of this fact is ’’absolutely 
and fundamentally false.” 

To Justify this charge he pleads that the 
action of the United States in agreeing to 
relinquish its exclusive control over Japan 
Justifies its abandonment of those essential 
principles to which it bad committed Itself 
St Yalta and at London. He claims that 
”our moral position is better after Moscow 
than it was after London.” 

He asserts that the partial rectification at 
Moscow of a grave lapse of which we had 
been guilty in our Far Eastern policy war¬ 
rants the abandonment of our official pledge 
to secure the establishment of free and 
representative governments in the occupied 
countries of eastern Europe. In other words, 
atonement for one error Justifies the com¬ 
mission of another. That would indeed be 
a new precept in international morality. 

He is certain that my own position in this 
connection is not free of embarrassment. He 
reminds me that while I have ui'ged that 
this country should not abandon the official 
commitment into which it entered at Yalta, 
to bring about the installation of democratic 
governments in the occupied countries, 1 
have quite as strongly opposed intervention 
by the United States in the American Re¬ 
publics for the purpose of imposing some 
standardised form of political regime upon 
their people. 

Mr. Lippmann is evidently ignorant of the 
fact that the United States is bound by 
Inter-Amorican agreements to refrain from 
any form of intervention, direct or indirect, 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

1 can see no cause for embarrassment in 
urging that this Government should always 
abide by its official commitments, whether 
those be to promote self-government in the 
countries formerly dominated by the Axis or 
to refrain from intervention in the internal 
concerns of its neighbors. 

The difference between Mr. Lippmann and 
myself is, however, much more fur-reaching. 

Mr. Lippmann believes, and so maintains in 
much of his recent writings, that the peace 
of the world can best be preserved through 
the establishment of a few spheres of influ¬ 
ence, each dominated by a major military 
nation. He has repeatedly urged that a new 
balance of power should be constructed upon 
such a basis. 

I. on the other hand, believe that neither 
world peace nor human freedom can be ad¬ 
vanced through a return to any kind of a 
military balance of power. I believe those 
Ideals can only be attained through the de¬ 
velopment of a world under law, which has 
available the power to enforce its decisions. 

I further believe that the United Nations 
Organisation affords the American people 
the one chance they possess to promote those 
objectives. 

I do not believe, however, that the United 
Nations Organisation can succeed if it Is 
utilised as a front behind which the rights 
of weaker peoples are to be flagrantly dis¬ 
regarded. ^ere that to take place the major 


powers would speedily surround themselves 
with subservient satellites and thus create 
the system of military spheres of Influence 
which Mr. Lippmann upholds. The Charter 
was designed to bring about a world order In 
which the smaller neighbors of the major 
powers will become peaceful and friendly be¬ 
cause they can have confidence that the 
United Nations Organleatlon will be em¬ 
ployed not as means for the extinction of 
their liberties, but rather as a means for 
the protection of every one of their legiti¬ 
mate rights as free peoples. 

We will have no assurance of a better world 
order until the three major powers have had 
the opportunity to cooperate In the United 
Nations Organiaation, and by thus working 
together at length learn by experlenoe that 
they can live and prosper in the same world 
without reason for fear or suspicion. Until 
such a foundation of mutual trust has been 
established, it would be difficult for the new 
international organization to make much 
progress. 

But surely international confidence will 
not be built up unless the three major 
powers abide by their commitments. 

The most extraordinary feature of Mr. 
Lippmann*s reasoning seems to me to be his 
apparent failure to attribute any impor¬ 
tance to the need for this Government to 
abide by Its pledged word. 

There Is no country today which, because 
of its power, its demonstrated resources, its 
geographical position, and its lack of any im¬ 
perialistic ambitions can assume the leader¬ 
ship which th^ United States can exercise. 

If other peoples find that the basic prin¬ 
ciples of policy which the United States pro¬ 
fesses, and to which It is officially pledged, 
are disregarded In practice, the ability of 
the United States to exercise such leader¬ 
ship will necessarily be loat. 

If the foreign policy of the United States 
is not generally retognized as being depend¬ 
able, and If other countries have no assur¬ 
ance tha-.- the United States means what it 
says, this Government will lose its best 
chance to help in erecting a new world order. 

Neither the United States nor any other 
major power can buy its safety by sanctioning 
the present spreading disregard of the rights 
of weaker peoples, by doing homage to force 
rather than to Justice, or by abandoning for 
the sake of apparent expediency those proven 
principles in international relations which 
alone can make for a free and peaceful world. 


Proper Coniideration for a Great Valley 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following statement: 

STATEMENT TO THE MBMBIBItS OF THE BOABD OP 

ENQINBERS FOR RIVERS AND BAROORS BY JUSTIN 

R. QUBRBBS, PRESIDENT, QUBRBBS A DOURQUXN, 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

It is my pleasure to come before you today 
In a dual capacity. First, as president of 
the Shreveport Port Development Association, 
and, secondly, at a businessman in Shreve¬ 
port whose interests extend into some of our 
major shipping Industries. 

In the capacity as president of our port 
development association, 1 should Uke to 
assure this honorable board that we in 
Shreveport wiU develop a public dock that 
can be used by shippers of every classifica¬ 
tion, irrespective of the quantity of mer¬ 
chandise they wish to ship. Several mem- 
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bers or our association are representatives of 
the leading firms within our community, and 
many ore major shippers. The acceptance of 
a place on the directory of this association 
is indicative within Itaelf that these men 
within their Industries, and the Industries 
with which they are affiliated, will supply 
substantial tonnage In support of this canal. 
There is no need of my elaborating upon this 
because wo have, each of us, supplied our data 
to the department of public works, and It Is 
therefore Incorporated In their report. 

I am here, in my second capacity, as a 
Shreveport businessman, to assure you that 
we In Shreveport will use this canal when 
you provide It My affiliations In a business 
way give me a small insight Into the over-all 
business picture of our community. One of 
the Industries with which I am affiliated is 
a fabricator of steel products. Our best 
available estimates indicate that we would 
ship by this canal approximately 60,000 tons 
per annum. Now, we are only one of several 
industries In our community that does a 
similar buniness in the same general classi¬ 
fication. It would be economically sound 
for us to use the canal, and 1 see no reason 
why It would not be Just ns sound for every 
other fabricator of steel or iron products In 
the community. I believe It would, and 1 
believe they would use the canal. 

Another of my business affiliations is a 
wholesale electrical appliance establishment. 
We have carefully analyzed our operations 
and believe that we would use the canal in 
this enterprise to the extent of some 3,000 
tons per annum. We would do this because 
it is economically sound for us to do so. The 
UBS of the canal on any other basis would 
not long endure. .There arc several other 
establishments in our community of a 
similar or a related nature, and 1 can see no 
reason why it would not be equally ns sound 
fov them to use the canal. 

1 am submitting this Information relative 
to my own business connections solely for 
the purpose of pointing out to you that we 
ns businessmen In the firms with which 1 am 
associated have determined It to be sound 
business for us to use this service when it 
Is made available. If it Is sound for us, it 
will be equally as sound for many other 
institutions which have not as yet, perhaps, 
given it the same analytical study that we 
have given It. So I have no fears but whnt 
the canal will be used more than Is necessary 
to establish its economic Justification. 


Sound United States Leadership in Asia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» February 1, 19i6 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Maj. Gen. 
David P. Barrows, from the New York 
Time.s of January 20, 1946: 

ROUND UNITED STATES LEADERSHH' IN ASIA 

(By MaJ. Gen. David P. Barrows, military au¬ 
thority and lormcr president of the Uni¬ 
versity of California) 

The cease-fire agreement between the 
natlonol government at Chungking and the 
Communist organization in the north is 
hailed as the emergence of China as a strong, 
united nation. 

This result has not yet been fully achieved, 
but to give It any prospects of succeFs It was 
essential that the Communist .endeavor to 


create a northern state embracing the prov¬ 
inces of Inner Mongolia and the very rich 
area of Manchuria should be defeated. 

This Communist object has failed. 

Those Americans who would have de¬ 
feated the unification of China, and there 
ore many such among our Informers of opin¬ 
ion, will still attack and belittle the achieve¬ 
ment of Marshal Chiang. There will be an 
dement of truth In these hostile representa¬ 
tions, for Chiang’s regime Is admittedly far 
from perfect, but there will continue to be, 
as there long has been, a great deal of misrep¬ 
resentation. 

TTie Chinese are a very great people, in¬ 
clined to be orderly, but never well organized. 
Perhaps no people ever got on so tolerably 
under what may be called “philosophic an¬ 
archism.” But the long calm of the Chinese 
Empire was disturbed in the last century by 
the aggressions of foreign nations. 

The last attempt to break up the country 
came from an oriental neighbor, Japan. It 
resulted In moving the masses of the Chinese 
to a fury of resistance. It developed in the 
lowest classes a sense of their national ex¬ 
istence and a hope for their national great¬ 
ness. 

It Is essential to the peaceful order of the 
world that China become a unified state 
without sacrifice of the liberal and individ¬ 
ualistic principles upon which Its society has 
long rested. China Is today not only a mem¬ 
ber of the UNO, but one of the five principal 
powers. Asia Is by far the most populous 
continent. It has three Important popular 
movements represented by India, the Russian 
Soviet Empire, and China. The most Impor¬ 
tant of these, for the right settlement of 
Asian life, is China. 

Fortunately, after seemingly long hesita¬ 
tion, Washington realizes this, and now gives 
Its support to the Government of Marshal 
Chiang. This Government is not free from 
objections; it contains several groups strug¬ 
gling for personal power; it Is as yet Incapa¬ 
ble of performing well many essential serv¬ 
ices, but it Is undoubtedly the best and most 
honest Government that China has had in 
modern times. 

Also, this National Government Is under 
the only leader who has the necessary quali¬ 
ties, Including military and civil skill, and 
unrivaled Influence with the Chinese masses. 
Marshal Chiang has siu-mounted the crisis 
which arose immediately out of the defeat of 
Japan. Most of north China, the railways, 
and important cities were In the possession of 
the Japanese armies, which numbered more 
than a million men. Manchuria was in pos¬ 
session of the famous Kwangtung Army. 

Manchuria, after the Japanese surrender, 
was overrun by Russian armies. We do not 
loiow yet Just what happened to the Kwang- 
tung Army, but in largo part It surrendered 
to the Russians. 

The Communist army s?.w Its opportunity 
to secure the surrender of the Japanese in 
northern China. In this way they would 
gain Important territories, cities, and rail¬ 
roads, and the greatest prize of all—the arms 
and particularly the artillery of the Jap¬ 
anese forces. 

Here Is w^here the power of the United 
States exerted its best Influence since the 
end of the World War. General MacArthur 
Is known to have advised the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment at Tokyo that Japanese forces In 
China must surrender only to the Nationalist 
armies of Marshal Chiang or to those of the 
United States. A United States Marine Corps, 
picked up on Okinawa and Guam, was sent 
into north China to effect this Japanese sur¬ 
render and to assure the position of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. 

This Is the explanation of what has been 
going on in China and of the continued 
presence there of our Army officers and Air 
Force and of the United States Marines. 


The Naernberg Trial 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter from a constituent: 

CouDERT Brothers, 

New York, December 10, 1945, 
Felix Morlet. Esq., 

Human Events, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Morley : I have read with 
Interest, os every lawyer must, your article 
on travesty of justice, w'^lch appeared in 
Human Events. 

While I have grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of attempting to try the German leaders for 
organizing warfare and have so stated, I can¬ 
not but feel that your article is not wholly 
fair to Mr. Justice Jackson and to the partic¬ 
ipation of our Government in the present 
trial at Nuernberg. 

I know that you are desirous of being al¬ 
together Just and Impartial In the matter, 
and therefore I write you this letter as one 
who has given some thought to the difficult 
problems presented by the post-war criminal 
situation. 

I have never had any serious doubt that 
many of the atrocities perpetrated during the 
war could be prosecuted under the Military 
Code. I also felt that superior orders should 
not be allowed to stand as a defense for 
those who had actually committed these out¬ 
rages against the fundamental dictates of 
humanity and all civilized systems of law. 
My doubt was as to the question of waging 
aggressive war. Until recent times, interna¬ 
tional law certainly had not definitely con¬ 
demned war as a means of national policy. 
In fact. It had been looked upon as a de¬ 
velopment of political action. However, since 
the First World War, the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact primarily, and many other non- 
aggrcsslon pacts between nations, have re¬ 
pudiated this conception of war. The Kel- 
logg-Brland Peace Pact was signed by Ger¬ 
many as well as by the other nations. With 
su 2 h pact in force, a definite, avowed, and 
admitted conspiracy to wage aggressive war 
was entered into by the national, military, 
and civil leaders, under Hitler’s direction— 
not only In defiance of treaty—^but also to 
v;age wars of extermination against the Polc.s, 
Jews, and others who stood In the path of 
the German superman. This would seem to 
present a situation which oven the most In¬ 
dulgent could hardly claim to be free from 
criminality. As matter of fact. It was prob¬ 
ably the greatest and most deliberately 
planned and calculated conspiracy to com¬ 
mit maximum crime that has ever been 
known on this planet. 

Under the circumstance, should we be 
astute to place about tho.se perpetrators 
American constitutional guarantees, which 
have no reference to such a situation, and to 
use them In defense of men to whom you 
would have no objection “If they had been 
shot by a military firing squad when cap¬ 
tured”? While I Incline to think that this 
latter course has certain advantages, as I 
watch the growing record of the trial I am 
Impressed with the wisdom of bringing to 
the light all of the facts Involved In thi.s 
colossal conspiracy. From the standpoint of 
history It will certainly have the highest 
value; mcrcover. It will give to the defend¬ 
ants an opportunity to e.\plain at the bar of 
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history whatever case they may have In Justi¬ 
fication of these monstrosities of calculated 
cruelty. 

Ycu will say. of course, that the court Is 
not a neutral and impartial court. Indeed, 
that is not an unfair criticism, but I think 
it may be said that the case presented to 
the court will be of so overwhelming a char¬ 
acter that the opinion of decent, civilized 
men throughout the world will be that no 
court, worthy of the name, could reach any 
other conclusion than condemnation. 

If this should turn out to be the result, 
could we fairly call all this a ^‘travesty of 
Justice”? With a full realization of the 
no?fel, legal problems involved. I cannot be¬ 
lieve that this 18 so. Might it not be more 
accurate to say that, while the proceeding 
might be doubtful in law, there could be no 
doubt of its essential Justice? Usually law 
lags behind the dictates of Justice, but in 
exceptional cases new law is and must be 
made to lit new chcumstancee. This is quite 
os true of international law as of national 
law. 

After all. if general international agree¬ 
ments, such as the Paris Peace Pact, specific 
and definite in its renunciation of war. are 
to go for naught and be ranked with mere 
pious antiwar expressions, would not such 
a situation be hopeless. Indeed? Is it not 
Just that a group of men who had worked 
through the years with tlie definite purpose 
of destroying other nations and peoples 
through the violation of all law should be 
punished? If. as you admit, it might be 
well to shoot them summarily. Is it not 
better first to observe the forms of law. to 
wit: giving due notice of the charge against 
them, opportunity to appear personally 
through counsel and to present their de¬ 
fense? If they can make out any defense 
which any respectable section of our public 
opinion thinks should exonerate them, I 
should be very much surprised, and would 
then feel that perhaps it would have been 
unfortunate to have shot them without trial. 

I have no explanation of the Krupp in¬ 
cident to which you refer other than to 
assume that the younger Krupp was deemed 
by the prosecution to be equally guilty of 
criminal conspiracy with his father. IT not, 
1 can see no explanation for the substitution. 

I am trying to look at the matter as ob¬ 
jectively as possible as I have been, for many 
years, interested In the substitution of law for 
force. I am hopeful that this trial moy in 
the end, although 1 have differed with some 
of Its features and proceedings, set a prec¬ 
edent for the future, in which any attempt 
to organize aggressive warfare, by whomever 
practiced, may be recognized os a criminal 
offense on behalf of its perpetrate s. Nations 
are composed of men and if treaties and 
International law are to have any sanction 
the men who designedly conspire to violate 
them should be lield criminally responsible. 

Believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 

FREDSaXC H. COUDE&T. 


A Saldier’t Letter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 

Or-ARZZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, IHS 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter; 

January 15. 1945. 

Dear Mom and Dad: J'm sorry I haven’t 
written to you for quite some time. X ex¬ 


pected to come home, so I didn't think X 
need to write. 

Well, we did leave for home on the 8th. 
We left Palawan in an LOT and went to 
Cavite receiving ship which is Just across the 
bay from Manila. We got here the 10th. 
We were scheduled to leave here, for the 
States, on the aircraft carrier Jacinto. It 
left day before yesterday, but we weren't 
on It. We went to find out why. and they 
told us otu: orders were all fouled up. We 
asked them what was the matter with them, 
and they told us that the yeoman at Palawan 
didn't put our destination In the States 
in our orders. We asked them how long it 
would be before we oould leave, and they 
said It would be about 2 or 8 weeks. Well, 
we knew that was a damned lie because it 
would only take about 2 hours to fix all our 
orders up. vrhich are just 26. 

Well, after we foimd that out of course 
we started looking around to see what we 
could do to hurry them up. Some of the 
boys went to the chaplain, others went to 
the personnel office. In the meantime the 
ship had left. The chaplain said if we had 
come to him sooner he could have gotten us 
on the ship. He said we would make the 
next one. 

Well, today our names were called over the 
loud-speaker to report at such and such a 
place, so. naturally, we thought we were go¬ 
ing home so we hurried up there. Then 
we got there and found out that we were on 
a permanent working party and P. A. L.'s. 
which means prisoners at large. We know 
we can’t be prisoners at large without a 
charge, so we asked them the charge. They 
said that it was for missing our draft. Well, 
we didn’t miss any draft, because we were 
never called for one, so we explained to them. 
They wouldn't listen, so we went to work. 
We tried to get to see an officer but they 
would not let us After working about 2 
hours we found out that we were not pris¬ 
oners. but the working Is punishment for 
raising such a stink because we didn't get 
to go home. They say we will go out on the 
next draft, but 1 don't know whether we 
will or not. We worked all day today, and 
we have to work tomorrow. I don’t mind 
working, but to have to work for punishment 
for something we didn't do wrong makes 
me mad as bell. 

I am Just writing this to let you know just 
what Itlnd of an Army I’m in. As far as I'm 
concamed, it’s Just a concentration camp. 

Well, if I don’t write in the next week, 
you will know that I have gotten out of this 
-place. 

I hope that I get homo soon, and 1 hope 
you are all well. 


The Vital Staisea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MZNNXSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1H6 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include the following article by Mark 
Sullivan from the Washington Post of 
January 28, 1946: 

THl VITAL STA8SKN 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

This writer last Saturday listened to an ad¬ 
dress by retired Navy Oapt. Harold S. Stas- 
sen. It was, he said, his first address to a 
political body in 3 years, since he resigned as 
Governor of Minnesota to enter the Navy. 


(The oocasion was a lui.cheon of the Wom¬ 
en's National Republican Club in New York.) 

Doubtless those who listened over the radio 
got the same Impreaalpn of Captain Stasaen’a 
peraonality as the audience who both heard 
and saw. is the writer's impression that, 
for whatever reason, the radio conveys with 
special definiteness personality and shadings 
of it, as expressed in the quality of a speak¬ 
er's voice. Particularly does the radio convey 
a quality that Is salient in Captain Btafi.sen. 
vitality. What the radio .\mveyed of that 
was' not materially increased by anything 
perceptible only by the eye. His gestures 
were few and very restrained, an occasional 
up-and-down movement of the right fore¬ 
arm. This rarity and slightness of gesture 
illustrates a special quality of Captain Stas- 
sen’B forcefulness. His vitality is Just there, 
like hlB arms and hia features. It flows out of 
him as easilr and as without effort as unhur¬ 
ried breath. It is vitality combined with 
temperateness; temperateness Is os obvious in 
him as strength. 

All that he said was temperate, even when 
he dealt with matters that are the heart of 
our present political controversy. Far from 
taking advantage of the failure of what 
President Truman has tried to do about 
strikes. Captain Btasacn counseled further 
use, with changes, of the principle which Mr. 
Truman, up to a certain point, has used, but 
in the steel strike ceased to use. "Tlie Presi¬ 
dent,” Captain Stassen said, “can never 
properly break off contact with an Indus¬ 
trial dispute of as grave and Nation-wide 
significance as the current steel strike.” 

Captain Stassen suggested an over-all con¬ 
ference "to bring together all the economic 
groups Involved.” To these he would add. in 
the spirit of political cooperation, "the lead¬ 
ership of both political parties.” Re would 
Include "expert advice from leading econo¬ 
mists.” All to the end that the conference 
would "develop agreement on basic policy. ” 

If Captain Stassen were President and sal 
In such a conference, his immense store oi 
vitality would count greatly. It is not that 
he would knock heads together; he is not 
that kind. It Is not merely that he would 
outlast the others, as he would. It is rather 
that he would prevail by sustained and un¬ 
excited pressure In behalf of the necessity of 
agreement. 

Captain Stassen, as a posBlblllty for the 
Republican Presidential nomination, will be 
helped If the public realizes that sheer 
vitality is a seriously desirable quality in a 
President. Vitality can stand up to the 
number and burden of the tasks. It could 
dominate. Instead of being overwhelmed by. 
the Immense ond sprawling number, partly 
mesh and partly tangle, of departments, 
agencies, and bureaus which the executive 
branch of the Government has come to be. 
And vitality could resist the pressure groups 
who drive ruthlessly for special interests. 

Captain Btassen’s vitality goes with his 
comparative youth, he is 39. He is young 
without being Juvenile. (The distinction is 
material, we have seen men who were Juvenile 
without being young.) Toward Captain 
Stassen. young voters might have a feeling 
of fraternity. That might offset a detriment 
the Republican Party bears. 

Common observation sees, and polls bear 
out, that the Republicans are strongest in 
the age groups above 40 or so, that younger 
voters tend the other way. This may be 
because a voter who is now 26 has spent 
more than half his life, and all the part 
that takes notice of public affairs, under the 
administration that began with the inaugu¬ 
ration of President Rooeevelt in 1983. It 
would not be strange if euoh a young voter 
looked upon the idea of a Republican in the 
White House as an adventure into the un¬ 
accustomed. On the other hand, but to the 
same effect, it may be in part that the 
younger generation may have become indoc¬ 
trinated with a spirit of skepticism about 
tradition and accepted institutions, making 
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them unsympathetic to the conservation 
with which the Republican Party is associ¬ 
ated. In both cases and altogether, the Re¬ 
publicans need young voters, and nominat¬ 
ing Captain Stassen might help to get them. 


The Housing Prospect 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

RON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 Include 
In the Congressional Record the fol¬ 
lowing editorial which appeared in 
the December 19, 1946, issue of the 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times en¬ 
titled “The Housing Prospect”: 

THE HOUSINQ PROfiPBCT 

Experienced observers at Washington ad¬ 
vise against optimism with regard to early 
construction of homes. Some will be built 
next spring and summer—^but not many. 
In fact, the shortage is likely to remain 
acute for at least 2 years. In view of such 
predictions, Westchester, where building 
long has been our principal Industry, should 
arm Itself with facts before it begins to plan. 

Here is the general situation aa it appears: 

Low-priced and medium-priced homes wUl 
get priorities on materials: that is, houses 
costing $10,000 and less, exclusive of the 
land. Efforts will be made to induce build¬ 
ers to concentrate on the lower-priced 
dwellings first, and there will be strong gov¬ 
ernmental opposition to early construction 
of such buildings as those designed for clubs, 
theaters, and even hotels, on the theory that 
these will tend to serve classes instead of 
the masses. Such high-class suburban de¬ 
velopments as have featured Westchester In 
the past may be delayed until 1947. 

Veterans will get priorities. 

The Government is preparing to release 
surplus building'materials, and local cham¬ 
bers of commerce can help by locating local 
stocks and going after them through Fed¬ 
eral Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt. This 
holds true, too, for war industry housing and 
barracks. 

City, town, and village councils may well 
overhaul their building and zoning codes; 
some requirements which were Justified 
when first drawn may have disappeared. 
And there must be specific planning of what 
type of homes will be permitted if we are to 
avoid Jerry-built “quickie” developments. 

Builders and unions must get together to 
eliminate unfair practices on either side. 
The black market should be squashed and 
unions should stamp out any “feather-bed¬ 
ding.” It seems contrary to general policy 
that, when painters expect to receive as 
much as $20 a day. union regulations should 
be considered limiting the size of the brush 
which may be employed, in order to lengthen 
the v/ork. 

Prices, we fear, are going to be much 
higher than the average potential home- 
owner contemplates. OPA price controls on 
materials are likely to be eased, to encourage 
the industry, and there is every indication 
that construction-wage scale. If not thrown 
overboard altogether, may be evaded. All 
this will push up the ultimate cost of a new 
home far beyond the prewar figure. One 
Infiireot benefit therefrom, whether welcome 
or not, will be enhancement of the values of 
existing homes, both as to sale and as to tax 
assessments. 

Rents, it is predicted, may be as much aa 
20 percent higher, under the OPA formula. 


Altogether, It is dilRcult to escape the con¬ 
clusion that whatever may be said in Wash¬ 
ington about holding the line, inflation has 
hit the building market, and there is little 
that can be done about It. You may say 
what you please about the danger; there is 
little logic in denying the actual condition. 
And you will find this when you lay your 
architect’s plans before your contractor. 


Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 

OP ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following letter 
from the national commander of the 
American Legion: 

The American Legion, 
Washington Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1946. 

Dear Congressman: a survey conducted 
throughout the Nation by the American Le¬ 
gion discloses that in the central olfices in 
Washington and regional offices throughout 
the country there has been a tragic break¬ 
down in the administration of the law per¬ 
taining to the care and the treatment of the 
veterans who are the special charges of the 
Veterans' Administration. Among other de¬ 
linquencies we have found there are over 
500,000 applications for service-connected 
ratings for compensation purposes, which 
have not been processed by the Veterans’ 
Administration; 7,840 pending applications 
for hospitalization awaiting process; 102,830 
applications for education and training under 
title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
which have not been processed; and liter¬ 
ally hundreds of thousands of unopened let¬ 
ters pertaining to various phases of veterans 
benefits and Insurance claims in Veterans’ 
Administration offices tliroughout the Na¬ 
tion: 20,411 pending claims for waivers of 
premium on national service life Insurance 
due to total and permanent disability, and 
8,847 pending death claims undisposed of. 

It is apparent from the above figures that 
the great promise of our Government to the 
returning veteran that he would be ade¬ 
quately cared for. together with his widow 
and orphans, is not being fulfilled by the 
present administration of the act. 

It must be borne in mind that the figures 
given above are absolute minimum figures 
reflecting the extent of the neglect, since the 
American Legion is unable to have access to 
the fullest extent to the records of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration. Our investigation 
discloses that there has been an apparent un¬ 
willingness on the part of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration to utilize the staffed hoEpital 
beds available in Army and Navy hospitals 
throughout the country to service those in 
need of hospitalization in this emergency. 

It further appears that although the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has been given au¬ 
thority and ample appropriations for the 
construction of hospitals in various States to 
meet the present and Impending heavy hos¬ 
pital load reflected in the 600,000 pending 
applications for service-connected disabili¬ 
ties, nevertheless, there is undue end per¬ 
sistent delay In new hospital construction. 
The American Legion has been advised that 
thousands of beds are now available in 
Army and Navy hoi^iitBls throughout the 
country, adequately staffed with doctors and 
nursee which could be used In the emer¬ 
gency. There appears to be no disposition 


on the port of the Veterans’ Administration 
to make adequate or complete use of these 
beds. Only 7,848 of these beds have been ac¬ 
cepted by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The American Legion feels that the time 
has come when it must speak positively cf 
the dereliction of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion in order that our people will see to it, 
through their representatives In Congress, 
that the Government keeps faith with those 
vd;io sacrificed in its defense. 

The American Legion, and we believe the 
American pccplo, demand that Congress take 
Immediate action to see that its mandates 
are not longer ignored by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration; that measures for emergency 
hoapltallzatlon be adopted at once; that the 
authorised program for hospital construc¬ 
tion be immediately launched: and that the 
unjustifiable and unwarranted delay in 
processing claims for benefits under the law 
be eliminated. 

Yours very sincerely, 

John Stelle, 
National Commander, 


The Common Good 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, to¬ 
day, Americans are all concerned with 
the improvement of their fellow citizens 
as a whole. It was true before the war; 
it was true during the war, and it is still 
true during the continuing conflict of re¬ 
conversion, the battles of which we are 
fighting at this very minute. 

What we do, what we say—even what 
we think—is based upon that Immortal 
document, the Constitution of the United 
States. Our Constitution often men¬ 
tions the terms “common defense” and 
“general welfare.” When special groups 
are mentioned, they are only referred to 
in their relation to matters affecting the 
well-being of all the people. According 
to our Constitution and its record during 
the 157 years of existence, it is impossible 
to segregate any section, or class, or race 
from the citizenship of America, and say 
Its welfare can be separate and apart 
from the welfare of the whole people. 
Americans want no Samurai, no Elite 
Guard, no dictatorship of Commissars. 
Americans will not tolerate the establish¬ 
ment of a “master” race in their midst. 

The prospects were good for successful 
reconversion at the end of the late war. 
Then the United States stood at the 
pinnacle of world influence. Little by 
little that has been and is being whittled 
away. The State Department has frit¬ 
tered away some of this prestige in con¬ 
ferences at London and Moscow. There 
is an ever-present peril of losing still 
more of our influence which, once lost, 
can never be regained. That prestige 
may even be given away. 

The situation resolved itself into this: 
We had to And a way to help ourselves 
reconvert because our former allies 
showed no disposition to help, and some 
have either secretly or openly opposed 
our reconversion attempts. 
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We became Increasingly aware that 
the only possibility for successful recon¬ 
version and readjustment in the United 
States was for more goods and services 
to be produced at lower prices, without 
reducing wage, salary, farm, or fixed in¬ 
comes. Above all, we have had it forcibly 
impressed on us that our key to sustained 
prosperity is mass production as the 
powerful means to attaining increased 
production at reduced prices without 
lowering wages. Furthermore, improve¬ 
ment of existing Industrial techniques, 
or the discovery of new techniques, offers 
a way in which mass production may 
supply the American people—with even 
more goods and services at reduced 
prices without reducing wages. 

The picture at the end of the war was 
one of promise. Yet, some 6 months 
later, more than 1,800.000 workers were 
out on strike. Whatever the real or 
publicized reason for these strikes, 
smokeless chimneys and silent factory 
wheels mean decreased production or no 
production at all. This situation affects 
more than just the strikers and their 
families, the management of the strike¬ 
bound Industries and the individual and 
collective investors in those industries. 
Such a situation is a forerunner of hard¬ 
ship and real poverty for all our people; 
not for any race, section, or class. De¬ 
creased production means universal 
financial ruin. No production means 
that this financial ruin will come all the 
more swiftly and catch all of us all the 
more unprepared for its dire conse¬ 
quences. Wealth, national or individual, 
is not in dollars. Rather, it is in goods 
and service procurable and consumable— 
in exchange for dollars. When goods 
cannot be procured for dollars, or when 
services cannot be purchased by those 
dollars, savings lose value and meaning, 
and wealth ceases to exist. 

This community of interest is no mod¬ 
ern phenomenon although Improved 
methods of communication and mod¬ 
ern conveniences have emphasized it. 
Shakespeare recognized it in his Romeo 
and Juliet. The strife between the 
Montagues and the Capulets was reflect¬ 
ed in strife throughout the dukedom. 
The duke’s stem admonishment ”a 
plague on both your houses” in the 
closing scene was directed at the damage 
they nad caused to all the people. 

To this day. the underlying truth of 
the duke’s admonition has not changed. 
Strikes, broken contracts, industrial dis¬ 
sension, labor disorders—and, even more 
dangerous—the entangling of the busi¬ 
ness of production in politics, have 
brought this Nation and our people to 
the very brink of disaster. 

Let us examine the present situation 
objectively. It is not possible in a sound, 
free economy to raise wages or profits to 
a point where the cost of production ex¬ 
ceeds the utility value of the products 
themselves. In this respect, there are 
always two values in whatever product Is 
turned out: 

First. The money value: The mate¬ 
rials, plus the labor, plus the planning, 
plus the distribution and transportation 
costs plus the reasonable profit to the 
producer, wholesaler, and retailer. 


Second. The utility value: The value 
of the product to the purchaser for the 
use required of it. 

If costs and profits are permitted to 
crowd the price of any product to a point 
and beyond a point where the product is 
not worth the price asked for it, the most 
immediate result will be that the public 
will not buy. That is why any planned 
economy which contemplates planned 
production also carries the need for com¬ 
pelling planned consumption. Other¬ 
wise there can be no choice but for fac¬ 
tory wheels to stop and for factory chim¬ 
neys to be smokeless. With no pur¬ 
chasers, or InsufiQcient and irregular pur¬ 
chasers of products, the machinery of 
production must rust. The next logical 
step is unemployment. Though the in¬ 
dustry affected may be small, there is no 
assurance that the impact will be local¬ 
ized. Even a small industry may take 
the major part of the output of another 
small industry. The grocery stores, the 
filling stations—yes; and the banks—of 
many communities will suffer because an 
industry employing from a few score to 
a few hundred men has banked its fires 
and closed down. 

How much greater is the implication 
of the closing down of large industries. 
The repercussions from such catastro¬ 
phes spread over our entire Nation. Not 
one of us is immune from this industrial 
paralysis, because unemployment breeds 
unemployment. No Job producing goods 
or services is safe. All Americans must 
win against this threat of no production 
or decreased production, or else every 
American will lose. 

Labor and management are not alone 
committing slow economic suicide. The 
rest of the Nation must die with them 
unless production replaces disputes and 
strikes. Our nonproducing factories 
are of no value to capital, to labor, or to 
the public, irrespective of the reason for 
their nonproduction. We know that both 
labor and management are Imperiled by 
engaging in industrial disorders. But it 
must always be kept in mind that in all 
industrial disorders it is the general pub¬ 
lic which suffers as much as managers, 
capital, and labor. 

Unless President Truman can find bet¬ 
ter leadership for our industrial economy 
than he has thus far procured or pro¬ 
duced, the Congress will be forced to 
move into the picture, because a long¬ 
term condition of Nation-wide industrial 
disputes simply should not be tolerated 
since everybody suffers, and in the end 
we will share ruin instead of prosperity. 

There is no excuse for not summoning 
the best in industrial leadership now, for 
if the best leaders are not secured imme¬ 
diately there will eventually be nothing 
for them to lead. There can be no excuse 
for dilatory tactics. The self-evident 
truths involving the common welfare of 
all Americans were obvious—weeks, even 
months, ago. Platitudes and generidities 
were made to serve where understand¬ 
ing, know-how, and action were re¬ 
quired. It is not too late now, but fur¬ 
ther procrastination can make it too late. 

Abraham Lincoln knew the danger of 
class warfare and hatreds. He said: 


RECORD 

Property is the fruit of labor; property le 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is Just encour¬ 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house of ^ 
another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example as¬ 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio¬ 
lence when built. 

Then Lincoln summed up the whole 
philosophy of the American system, when 
he said: 

I like the system which lets a man quit* 
when he wants to, and wisl' it might prevail 
everywhere. One of the reasons why 1 am 
opposed to slavery is Just here. What is the 
true condition of the lab3rer? 1 take it that 
It is best for all to leave each man free to ac¬ 
quire property as far as he can. Some will 
get wealthy. 1 don't believe In law to pre¬ 
vent a man from getting rich. It would do 
more harm than good. So while we do not 
propose any war upon capital, we do wish to 
allow the humblest man an equal chance to 
get rich with everybody else. 

By and large, we as a nation have fol¬ 
lowed these precepts of Lincoln. And in 
so doing we have become, down through 
the years, a light to lighten the way for 
freemen everywhere. Under that sys¬ 
tem we became so strong that when the 
world was threatened with destruction 
by the mounting tide of godless tyranny, 
all men with the love of liberty In their 
hearts turned to America as their great 
hope of salvation. The overpowering 
forces we brought to bear to turn that 
tide rightfully gave to us the respect of 
all the world. 

But how long may we hope to hold that 
respect? 

Only so long as we present to the world 
a united front, with confidence born of 
a united people, bonded together, work¬ 
ing together, thinking together for the 
common good. 

Today America stands in a new and 
peculiar relationship to the world. We 
not only have our own destiny hanging 
in the balance, for good or for ill, but to 
a very large extent the destiny of the 
entire world. Our influence is a tre¬ 
mendous power in world affairs. If the 
American system fails, in peace, to ad¬ 
just itself, and to develop prosperity and 
harmony at home, this, the greatest ex¬ 
ample of free government ever known, 
will have failed all lovers of liberty every¬ 
where in the world. 


Employer Attitudes and Methods in 
Industrial Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

OF MICKIOAM 

IN THE HOtTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, as back¬ 
ground for an understanding of the at¬ 
titude toward labor of General Motors 
management, I ask consent to insert in 
the Appendix a brief summary of the 
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findings of the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee; 

QixfXRAL Motors Manaoxment Attitudes and 
Methods in Industrial Disputes 
(Excerpts from a study of Employer Attitudes 
and Methods In Industrial Disputes, by Jack 
Barbasb, New York University, 1937, based 
on Senate civil liberties hearings.) 

THE GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

General Motors is responsible for the largest 
output of automobiles in the industry. The 
keynote of its labor policy as enunciated in 
a statement made by Alfred P. Sloan. Jr., and 
approved by the executive committee, Is the 
principle **that there Is no real conflict of 
Interest between employes and employer.*’^ 
It Is possible, however, that a “divergence of 
ideas may result from lack of understand¬ 
ing. • • • In such instances (it) may 

be cleared up through some process which 
brings about a mutual comprehension of each 
others' problems. • • •''A harmonious 

relationship may be brought about by sincere 
and patient effort on both sides and by sym¬ 
pathetic intercommunicationThen there 
is a reaffirmation of the law, “that no one 
seeking employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any em¬ 
ployees’ association or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing." “ Further, the “prohibi¬ 
tion against discrimination places an addi¬ 
tional responsibility upon the management to 
furnish clear evidence of the justification of 
the discharge of any employee in the event 
that discrimination is alleged."^ Although 
this statement was promulgated during NRA, 
“It is still the policy." “ 

Labor policies of General Motors 
What does this declaration of principles 
mean in terms of the actual labor policies 
followed, which in summary form, look some¬ 
thing like this: 

1. Between January 1. 1934, and July 31, 
1936, inclusive, General Motors Corp. and Its 
division spent $839,000 for detective-agency 
services in the field of espionage, varying 
directly with the Intensity of the auto 
workers union organization drives.® 

2. It employed, among others, the Pink¬ 
erton Agency, Corporations Auxiliary. Rail¬ 
way Audit & Inspection Co.. National Indus¬ 
trial Service, William J. Burns Agency, and 
practically every prominent espionage organ¬ 
ization. 

3. The agencies which it hired employed 
all of the standard devices of the espionage 
organization: corruption of union members 
and officials to act as spies, constant shadow¬ 
ing of union ofliciaLs, and inciting to vio¬ 
lence. 

4. There is an abundance of evidence to 
support the accusation of discrimination 
against and intimidation of union members 
by GM officials. 

The Pinkerton Agency, which was the 
greatest beneficiary of General Motors’ ex¬ 
penditures for detective agencies, was hired 
In March 1934, which coincides pretty much 
with the beginning of militant union ac¬ 
tivity in the automobile industry. It seems 
clear from the testimony of General Motors 
executives that the major impetus for ttie 

>A statement of General Motors Corp.’s 
basic policies governing its relations with fac¬ 
tory employees, hearings, pp. 2509 ff, exhibit 
687, pt. 7. 

•Hearings, ibid., p. 2610, pt. 7. 

•Hearings, ibid., p. 2513. pt. 7. 

•Hearings, Ibid., p. 2513, pt. 7. 

• Hearings, testimony of Roy N. Wlsmer, the 
manager of a F'^her body plant, p. 2241, pt. 7, 
•Amounts paid by General Motors Corp. 
and subsidiaries to individual detective and 
service agencies, hearings, pt. 6, p. 2186, ex¬ 
hibit 626. 
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employment of espionage agencies was the 
threat of union organization.* 

As Merle C. Hale, a director of Industrial 
relations for General Motors, puts it: 

“I wanted to know what the outside union 
was doing; what the employees’ interest was; 
how large the meetings were; and I wanted to 
know particularly what they were contending 
was the trouble with the management; what 
their selling talk was. if you can put it that 
way; on what basis they were getting mem¬ 
bership. whether wages, working conditions, 
foremanship. or what not. because if we 
knew what they were complaining about 
then that would be a clue for us to get into 
the picture and try and correct it."* 

General Motors and the Pinkerton Agency 

Precisely, what activities did the Pinkerton 
Agency engage in to justify payments of 
$419,000 over a period of 2 years and 7 months? 
First it engaged a special office in the Hoff¬ 
man Building in Detroit, which also housed 
the auto unions, in order, to know who was— 
contacting the labor organization ’’" 

Then, the Pinkerton Agency acted as a sort 
of register of opinion to ascertain the reac¬ 
tion of certain groups and Individuals to Gen¬ 
eral Motors’ policies and apparently, to pub¬ 
lic affairs in general. This was done in two 
ways, through a clipping service, and through 
direct contact with individuals This latter 
work was not performed in the role of Gen¬ 
eral Motors representatives or Pinkerton in¬ 
formants. 

For example, when the GM executive 
staff wished to learn the reaction of the work¬ 
ers to the announced labor policy, parts of 
which we quoted above, the Pinkerton agency 
was askjed to canvass the situation thor¬ 
oughly.’® Apparently the employee repre¬ 
sentation plans in the various plants were 
not adequate to record a faithful picture of 
the situation. 

A bill rendered by the Pinkerton Agency 
enumerates under the heading of For Serv¬ 
ices and Expense.*; in Case of “Public Opin¬ 
ion." the following items: 

“Review of labor news and editorial com¬ 
ment in plant and city newspapers. 

“Survey of employee reaction to factory 
management. 

“Review of safety conditions in GMC 
plants. 

"Surveys of employee reaction to William 
Green’s speeches in Detroit, Cleveland, To¬ 
ledo. St. Louis, and Buffalo. 

“Survey of General Motors’ position at 
Warren, Ohio. 

“Survey of employee reaction to plant med¬ 
ical department. 

“Survey of effectiveness of plant protection 
department, 

“Survey of industrial disputes in the 
United States."” 

Shadowing of union officials In behalf of 
General Motors constituted another a^spect of 
Pinkerton activity. Among those who were 
under surveillance, were William Green, pres¬ 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
John Prey of the Machlniste Union and the 
Metal Trades Department of the A. F. of L., 
Adolph Germer of the CIO, and Homer Mar¬ 
tin and Walter Reuter of the CIO auto work¬ 
ers union 

The basic function, however, of the detec¬ 
tive employed was undercover work in the 
GM plants. As Lawrence Barker, an cx- 
operatlve of the Lansing, Mich., plant of GM, 
related it. he was told to secure information 

* Testimony of Merle C. Hale, hearings, pt. 
6, p. 1905 f., p. 1909 f., p. 1914, 

•Ibid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 1911, 

• Ibid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 1912. 

•®Ibld, hearings, pt. 6, p. 1913. 

« Hearings, pt. 6. p. 1665, exhibit 609. 

“ Conclusion of Senator La Follette from 
the testimony, hearings, pt. 6, p. 1992. 


about “supervision of the foremen, their 
treatment of the men, and favoritism. Per¬ 
sonnel, Including hospital, employment de¬ 
partment, the treatment received from those 
places, and whether the service was good, 
slow, or just how they treated the men. Com¬ 
plaints and thefts, safety infractions, working 
conditions, plant conditions, plant police, 
outside labor activities, or to send in labor 
papers and other things pertaining to labor 
in the newspapers." 

Relating to union activities, he was told to 
“attend all meetings, open and otherwise. 
Find out how many were there, and get an 
approximate number, who spoke, and who 
acted a.s the chairman, and the number pres¬ 
ent. And any out-of-town speakers, and 
things on that line." ” 

Mr. Mason, the Pinkerton assistant super¬ 
intendent, Barker’s superior in the espionage 
work, “was well pleased" when Barker 
joined the union. When Mason was in¬ 
formed that Barker had become an official in 
the local he said, “Well, I have got all of them 
In the union now. All the officers belong to 
me." The local, however, bad no members 
aside from the officers and Barker ventured 
the opinion that this might have been a con¬ 
sequence of the fact that the officers were in 
the pay of the Pinkerton agency and the 
General Motors Corp.” 

The Pinkerton agency refused to list its 
operatives for the La Follette committee.*** 
*nie General Motors executives suffered com¬ 
plete losses of memory in addition to the fact 
that they had stripped their files of material 
relating to espionage *“ so that it is impossi¬ 
ble to arrive at any adequate number of 
Pinkerton operatives. Our knowledge on 
Corporations Auxiliary Co., however, is some¬ 
what more exact. The records reveal that 
there were between 31 and 36 operatives in 
General Motors plants in the years 1934 to 
1936, inclusive, under the direction of this 
agency 

Effect of General Motors* espionage on 
un ions 

The effect of General Motors’ espionage on 
the auto workers’ union may be seen from 
a few case records. The Flint local of the 
automobile workers, with a membership of 
several thousand, fell to 200 members when 
Richard Adieu, an informant for the Corpo¬ 
rations Auxiliary Co., retained by General 
Motors, started to operate.-' Barker testified 
that the Lansing local of Fisher Body, start¬ 
ing With u hundred percent membership, 
dwindled to five as a result of espionage 
activities.” 

General Motors' strike breaking 

In its conduct of strikes, the General 
Motors Corp., consistently enough, utilized 
the methods and tactics which have become 
associated wit’^ the antiunlon employer. 
The entire subject of strikrbroakln[; is 
treated in some detail in a later section, 
which duly recognizes the contribiUions of 

Testimony, hearings, pt. C. p. 201)7. 

” Ibid., hearings, pt. C, p. 2007. 

Ibid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 2098. 

^"Ibid., hearings, pt. G. p. 2099. 

•■Ibid., hearings, pt. G, p. 2099 (most of 
Barker’s testimony Is supported by his wife's 
affidavit, p, 210G, exhibit C7G; but its veracity 
was challenged by Mason, pp. 2107 ff.). 

^"Testimony of Robert Pinkerton, hear¬ 
ings. pt, 6, p. 1766. 

**’ Testimony of Alfred Marshall, director of 
personnel relations at Chevrolet, hearings, 
pt. 6, p. 2048. 

Clients of Corporations Auxiliary Co., 
1934-36, hearings, pt. 4. p. 1363. exhibit 474. 

•‘Statement of Senator La Follette, hear¬ 
ings, pt. 6. p. 2068. 

Testimony of Lawrence Barker, hearings, 
pt. 6, p. 2104. 
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General Motors. At this point a brief sketch 
will suffice. Pinkerton operatives were 
amonp the strikers in the 1937 sit-down 
strikes in Flint, MichThe Railway Audit 
& Inspection Co., an espionage agency with 
none too savory a record, was employed by 
General Motors in 1935 for the Toledo strike. 
Wherever strikes took place in General Mo¬ 
tors plants, there arose company-sponsored 
“loyalty groups” and “back to work" move¬ 
ments. 

General Motors’ campaign to curb union 
organization in its plants has not boen car¬ 
ried on only through piofeisional agencies, 
but 11 also has been waged by its own super- 
viao?*y staff, which directed the "loyalty 
grouijs." 

'Iho testimony and affidavits of automobile 
worlicrs in General Motors plants before the 
La Follette committee present evidence of 
the inspired character of the intimidation 
practiced against them, and the forceful 
CK'.ablishmcnt of what might be called the 
closed nntlunion shop. In Baltimore, on 
January 20. 1937, active union men sudden¬ 
ly found themselves surrounded by hostile- 
looking men who in several instances used 
physical violence. The manager, upon being 
liilormcd, invariably replied that the "boys 
refu e to work with union members." The 
following Is a typical account of a union man 
in the Baltimore Fisher Body plant: 

“I work as a welder In the Fisher Body 
plant in Baltimore, Md. • • * i was em¬ 

ployed by General Motors Corp. the same as 
thr-se men. and got along peacefully until the 
18th of January, when, somehow or other, 
they discovered I was a member of the union 
and chairman of the organization committee. 
Immediately a guard was placed over me at 
my work. Two foremen of the plant guarded 
me constantly while I was in the plant, even 
to Client of following me to the rest room 
and lunchroom. 

“On the morning of the 20th of January 
wc completed our work about 9:15 a. m. At 
that time I gathered my tools and turned 
them m to the proper authorities and re¬ 
ceived my clearance slip. I was then called 
by a sutaforeman, and I approached this man 
and he kept me standing there about 10 
minutes v/lthout having anything to say to 
me. Abjut that time a group of men, about 
sevon, gathered nearby, and he said that it 
was all right for me to leave. I approached 
the pay table with these men following me. 
I received my pay, and the superintendent 
of my department was standing there and 
said, ‘Now, I hope the union feeds you.’ 
There were four company guards standing by 
end these seven men descended on me and 
grabbed me—two on each arm and two had 
me by the belt—and they escorted me to the 
plant office, where I was met by the plant 
doctor and the superintendent of the plant, 
Mr. Wlsmer, who disclaimed any knowledge 
of what was going on. While they were tell¬ 
ing me this, they threw another union man 
into the office * * 

Meeting places were denied to union speak¬ 
ers in GM plant cities, such as Flint and Sagi¬ 
naw. Organizers were assaulted by armed 
bands in which were recognized GM foremen 
and officials of the so-called loyalty leagues. 
This state of terrorism showed every evidence 
of police connivance.*'' 

The records of Federal laboratories reveal 
that that division of General Motors pur- 

Statement of Senator La Follette, hear¬ 
ings. pt. 5, p. 1767. 

= ' Te.sllmony of William Pearlman, hear¬ 
ings. pt. 7. pp. 2269 ff.; Glenn Rowland, pp. 
2233 tr.; affidavits of James Scheibe, p. 2517. 

Affidavit of Joseph Wlnge, hearings, pt. 7, 
p. 2519, exhibit 698. 

"Affidavits of union organizers and wlt- 
nes'c.3 to these occurrences, hearings, pt. 7, 
pp. 2520 flf. 


chased $8,479 worth of tear and sickening 
gas. the greater part of that amount bought 
by Chevrolet in January 1937, in addition to 
an almost equal amount shipped to the au¬ 
thorities in the plant cities of OM.'^^ 

List of sales of tear and sickening gas and 
gas equipment sold by Federal Laboratories. 
January 1933 to January 1937, ibid., pt. 7, 
p. 2604, exhibit 810. 


Department of Science and Research 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
more important lessons we have to learn 
from the Second World War is the exLent 
to which we—the whole human race— 
are now subject to the discoveries and 
inventions perfected during the past 5 
years. The atomic bomb is only the 
most dramatic of these new and power¬ 
fully dangerous forces which now control 
the destinies of nations and may deter¬ 
mine the very existence of life on our 
planet and perhaps the continued exist¬ 
ence of the planet itself. 

All these new, violent developments of 
phy.'^ical and chemical science may be 
put to use for the service of mankind in¬ 
stead of its destruction if, and only if, 
the policies which guide us from now on 
are founded upon facts and are carefully 
chosen in the brightest light of common 
senst unshadowed by partisan bias. 
The difficulties of accomplishing this 
purpose of self-preservation have no 
precedent. Never before has any com¬ 
parable situation arisen. To say that 
the problem must command attention 
from the very best and wisest minds 
should be so obvious as to need no men¬ 
tion. Yet in our system of government 
the fact of the problem must be made 
clear to the public, and every possible 
provision for its solution must be incor¬ 
porated into the Government itself. 

As is well known, various initial steps 
have been taken toward this end. One 
measure to create a National Science 
Foundation is now pending before the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate 
of the United States. The Navy Depart¬ 
ment has initiated a broad program to 
encourage scientific research in Ameri¬ 
can educational and industrial insti¬ 
tutions as shown by the appended article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on January 27, 1946. 

Many of us are aware that during the 
war the United States, alone among the 
great warring powers, refused to exempt 
its scientific students from conscription. 
Nearly every educator and scientist In 
the Nation protested ugainst this policy 
and warned that it would lead to a grave 
scarcity of scientifically trained minds 
within a decade following the war. This 
folly we must now compensate as best 
and as speedily as we can by concentrat¬ 
ing our Nation’s tremendous organiza¬ 


tional abilities upon the building of a 
framework which shall offer to scien¬ 
tists of all degrees of proficiency the 
most ample opportunities for study and 
research and shall assure talent the best 
reward. 

This I believe can best be accom¬ 
plished, and the results best integrated 
into the national defense and into the 
promotion of national health and wel¬ 
fare, by the creation of a separate execu¬ 
tive department of the Government. 
Only the prestige which attaches to a 
regular member of the Cabinet will ren¬ 
der the findings of any scientific body of 
sufficient weight to command the con¬ 
stant attention of the highest officials of 
the Government in the consideration and 
formulation of policy. 

These are the reasons for which I have 
today introduced the following measure: 
A bill to create a Department of Soience and 
Ficscarch 

Be it enacted, etc.. That there is hereby 
created an executive department in the Gov- 
eriimenl to bo called the Dv^parimeni of 
Scicnec ana Research with a S?cretnry of 
Science and Research who shall be the head 
thereof, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall receive a salary of 
$15,000 per annum, and whose tenure of 
office shall be like that of the heads of the 
other executive departments. 

The purpose of the Department of Science 
and Research fhall be to fester, promote, 
and develop the study and spread of scien¬ 
tific knowledge and its practical application 
to the enforcement of peace and the attain¬ 
ment of high living standard j throughout 
the United States and the world. 

The Congress hereby finds that the lullest 
development and use of the Nation's scien¬ 
tific and technical resources is essential for 
the safety and continued welfare of the 
Nation. The Congress further finds It neces¬ 
sary for such development and use to create 
an executive department in order to correlate 
on the highest governmental level the pro¬ 
grams of national defense, national health, 
and proper conservation and use of the pro¬ 
duction and natural resources of the Nation, 
all of which will increasingly depend upon 
and be affected by scientific discoveries and 
Inventions of the most far-reaching char¬ 
acter. 

Sec. 2. That there rhall be in said depart¬ 
ment five Assistant Secretaries of Science 
and research, to be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent. each of whom shall receive a salary of 
$12,000 a year. The Assistant S::crctarics 
shall be charged with the duties, respectively, 
of: 

(1) A Bureau of Physics and Mathematical 
Science. 

(2) A Bureau of Public Health and Social 
Science. 

(3) A Bureau of Scientific Education and 
Information. 

(4) A Bureau of Biological Sciences. 

(5) A Bureau of Engineering and Techno¬ 
logical Sciences. 

The functions of each of these Bureaus 
shall be defined by their respective titles 
and as may be further prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Department. In order to 
insure the greatest benefit to the national 
defense such additional personnel as may be 
needed In any Bureau from time to time may 
be filled by properly qualified members of 
the armed forces of the United States se¬ 
lected in the discretion of the Secretary by 
agreement with the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy. 

Appointments of personnel necessary to 
discharge the duties of the Department of 
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Science and Research and to carry out the 
purposes of this act shall be made and com¬ 
pensation fixed, except for assistant secre¬ 
taryships, in accordance with the provisions 
of the civil-service laws and regulations: 
Provided, That, when deemed necessary by 
the Secretary for the efficient administration 
of the Department and the fulfillment of the 
purposes of this act, the secretary shall be 
empowered to employ such technical, scien¬ 
tific, and other experts without regard to 
any civil-service laws and may fix com¬ 
pensation for such experts without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923 as amended. 

Sic. 3. That the Congress specifically dis¬ 
claims any Intent under this act to em¬ 
power the Department of Science and Re¬ 
search to direct or control the course of in¬ 
dependent research into the various sciences. 
It is the intent in creating the Department 
to provide a governmental instrument with 
which to utilize and coordinate all such dis¬ 
coveries and inventions as may best pro¬ 
mote the national defense and welfare. 

For this purpose, the Secretary shall solicit 
the active and continuous voluntary coopera¬ 
tion of all qualified technical and scientific 
educational Institutions, and of the profes¬ 
sional and learned societies which shall be 
invited to nominate candidates yearly for 
an advisory council to the Department. 

Such advisory council shall consist of not 
less than 100 members, with adequate rep¬ 
resentation of all branches of science, ap¬ 
pointed by the Secretary for a 3-year term, 
one-third of the membership being renew¬ 
able each year. Temporary appointments for 
1 year and for 2 years, will be made during 
the first 6 months after this act becomes law. 

The council shall elect its own executive 
committee, and special committees to advise 
with the Secretary and the Assistant Secre¬ 
taries. respectively, on the general and the 
specific activities of the Department and the 
bureaus. 

Within 1 year after the passage of this act 
the Secretary, each Assistant Secretary, the 
advisory council and each special committee 
of the council shall issue separate reports 
and recommendations to the President and to 
the Congress regarding the operation of 
this Department and setting forth such 
changes, amendments, or extensions as may 
appear necessary or desirable in the light of 
actual practice. 


He Serred Faithfully 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Congressional Record the follow¬ 
ing editorial entitled “He Served Faith¬ 
fully,” eulogizing the courageous and ef¬ 
ficient public service performed as a 
member of the Westchester County 
(N. Y.) Board of Supervisors by the Hon¬ 
orable Benjamin I. Taylor, a former 
Member of the Congress, which appeared 
In the Standard-Staf published in New 
Rochelle, N. Y.: 

HE SERVED FAITHPULLT 

The Westchester Board of Supervisors will 
not seem the same without Benjamin I, Tay¬ 
lor, of Harrison. 

Since 1906, with two interruptions of serv¬ 
ice, he has represented his town courageously 


and efficiently. Where It was necessary to 
utilize practical politics, Mr. Taylor knew how 
to do It. Where reasonableness and logical 
persuasion would gain the desired end, Mr. 
Taylor was reasonable and persuasive. 

But more than in his official course of duty. 
Mr. Taylor has given to the board of super¬ 
visors a sparkling personality, a keen wit. 
and a clear mind. And his retirement at 
the age of 68, upon doctor’s orders, takes 
from the scene one of the two holding sen¬ 
iority. 

We trust that Mr. Taylor, refreshed by re¬ 
laxation and rest from official responsibilities, 
wiU be able to continue to serve bis town 
and his county as an elder statesman. His 
experience, his advice, are too valuable to bo 
wholly lost. 


The Tragedy of Truman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I Include the following 
article from the New York Journal- 
American of January 23, 1946: 

The Tragedy op Truman 
(By Samuel Crowther) 

IV 

France, under policies such as arc now 
being advanced here by the PAC, has steadily 
devalued Its monetary unit since World War I 
and the thrifty portion of the French people 
have been wiped out. 

Inflation hits hardest those whose salaries 
are fixed by law, such as school teachers and 
public officers, because their money buys less 
and less. 

But it hits with nearly equal force all wage 
and salary workers, for their incomes lag 
behind prices. Only the speculators and 
the crooks benefit from Inflation, or, as the 
poet Pope said many years ago: 

"Blest paper credit! 

Last and best supply! 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly." 

The easy, unthinking reply to Inflation is 
price control of the sort that we now have 
under the OPA. Price control is really pro¬ 
duction control, for un'ess the State takes 
over all the elements of production. Includ¬ 
ing labor, and rations supplies, costs are 
bound to rise faster than celling prices and 
the profit Incentive to produce is killed. 

The most elaborate price controls ever 
evolved were those by Diocletian in the year 
301 A. D. He produced the perfect planned 
economy and it all but ruined Rome before 
It was abandoned. 

The OPA is only trying to do what every 
spendthrift government In history at one 
time or another has tried to do. 

We are following the same old road. We 
are controlling prices, but we are not getting 
goods at the controlled prices. 

Practically every shortage In goods and 
foods today is traceable directly to OPA poli¬ 
cies. 

This organization Is not softening the 
effect' of Inflation. It is making them worse 
by stifling production. 

That Is well known within the OPA for It 
Is the clearinghouse for those who want to 
change the Government of this coimtry. 

The drive to make the change is now on. 
It is spearheaded by the strikes called by the 


three great radical CIO unions—the unions 
In steel, automotives, and electrical machin¬ 
ery and appliances. 

The strikes are all of the same pattern. 
They take advantage of the natural desire of 
the workingman to keep up his war earnings 
and to meet rising prices. 

But it is to be noted that when the wage 
demands were first made, the union leaders 
were loud in their insistence that the wage 
advances could be made without any changes 
in celling prices. Their stand has been rein¬ 
forced by their colleagues or coconsplratora 
within the Government who have promptly 
furnished figures—mostly faked—to show 
that the wage demands could be met without 
raising prices. 

The real basis for the demands, all of 
which average out at about f2 per day per 
man. has nothing at all to do with the sup¬ 
posed needs of the workers. The leaders have 
only crocodile tears for their serfs. 

The demands have been carefully calcu¬ 
lated to wipe out or all but wipe out the re¬ 
turns to owners of the large corporations. 
The plan Is to force the large corporations 
to resist and then have the Government take 
over the corporations to end the strikes. 

If the corporations are forced into accept¬ 
ing the wage rates and the ceiling prices 
are retained or modified only a little, the 
process of destro3ring private owmerrhip Is 
Blower than if the Government takes over. 
But it is even more certain. 

That is why the Communists have gone 
all out for the present strikes. It Is not of 
moment whether the PAC-CIO is or is not 
Communist. 

The course being followed Is directly In 
line with Soviet desires and it exactly follows 
the revolutionary technique always to take 
advantage of inflation. 

The measures proposed by the PAC and 
endorsed by President Trxjman fall exactly 
in line with the revolutionary course. 

The big unemployment allowances and 
the "full employment" bill, ns well as the 
lesser measurers, all demand further inflat¬ 
ing of the money supply and bigger and bet¬ 
ter controls—os well ns a bought vote. They 
would finish the job that the strikes arc at¬ 
tempting to start. 

In this situation no labor settlement can 
be more than temporary, for, ns long ns the 
money supply is being inflated, prices will 
continue to rise. Thus wages will awnys run 
behind prices and unrest will continue and 
increase. 

The President’s only answer in the present 
emergency is fact-finding boards. 

We have had a trial run by an official fact¬ 
finding board, appointed by the President in 
advance of any statute, in the General 
Motors-UAW case. The report of this board 
shows no concern with facts, but a great 
concern with social theory. 

By hitching wages and profits, it sought to 
reenact the undistributed profits tax which 
Roosevelt and Morgenthau forced into one 
tax bill but which the Congress, after a trial, 
threw out. 

The object of that tax provision was to kill 
the expansion of and eventually to kill pri¬ 
vate industry by preventing any funds from 
being set aside for progress or for a rainy 
day. 

The present board, turning logic upside 
down, says that these funds, instead of being 
turned Into the Treasury by the tax route, 
should be put at the disposal of the radical 
labor-union officers to manage at will 
through wage demands. 

There is a plain duty before the Congress. 
It is at once: 

To end the President’s wartime powers. 

To abolish the OPA and all other Govern¬ 
ment controls. 

To kill any appropriation that is not cov¬ 
ered by taxation and thus halt inflation be¬ 
fore it gets away from us. 
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Red River Navigation and Development 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following statement of 
January 14. 1946. before the Army En¬ 
gineer Board by John D. Ewing, editor 
and publisher of the Shreveport (La.) 
T mes. member of the board of directors 
of the Kansas City Southern-Louisiana 
8: Arkansas Railway System, president of 
radio stations KWKH, Shreveport, and 
KTHS, Hot Springs. Ark., and the News 
Star-World, Monroe, La.: 

Technical engineering details and statis¬ 
tical data concerning potential freight cargo 
for the proposed Red River lateral canal run¬ 
ning between Slireveport and the Mississippi 
River at the mouth of the Red River, have 
been or will be placed before this Board by 
authorities In such matters—Brig. Gen. Max 
Taylor. MaJ. Gen. R. W. Crawford, the Lou- 
Is’anii State Department of Public Works, the 
Red River Valley Improvement Association, 
the chambers of commerce and port develop¬ 
ment authorities of the various cities and 
towns on the proposed barge canal. 

It is not my Intention to try to add to the 
complete and convincing data which comes 
to you from such sources. I do wish, how¬ 
ever. to deal very briefly with some of the 
broader aspects of this barge-canal proposal, 
particularly in its value, economically and 
otherwise, to far greater areas than the val¬ 
ley through which it would be built. In so 
doing. I am expressing my own opinions 
entirely, but they are expressed from a back¬ 
ground of business and civic Interests and 
activities over many years which have given 
me opportunity for what I believe to be an 
unusually encompassing viewpoint. 

I am a director of one of the Nation’s large 
rail systems, but I am in complete disagree¬ 
ment with any who may oppose water freight 
transportation in the belief that it would 
compete unduly or unfairly with other forms 
of transportation—rail, motor van, or air. 
Available records are to the contrary. I be¬ 
lieve that even a cursory survey of American 
industry would reveal that virtually all big 
Industrial cities of the Nation are located on 
water transportation facilltie.s and that the 
biggest freight-hauling railroads of the Na- 
ton all get a substantial volume of their 
freight business from areas where both water 
and land freight transportation exist. 

The records show, I believe, that advent of 
water-freight transportation into areas back¬ 
ward in industrial development has been 
followed by widespread industrial develop¬ 
ment. and that advent of water transporta¬ 
tion Into areas already prospering through 
Industry has increased industrial activity and 
brought added prosperity to existing enter- 
prire. 

In other words, the trend found In the ad¬ 
dition of water-freight transportation facili¬ 
ties to land-transportation facilities is to¬ 
ward increa.se in existing business and crea¬ 
tion of opportunity for development of new 
business; and this in turn means more freight 
for all forms of transportation. I believe 
that this will be found to be true already up 
and down the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
which have been subject to great Federal de¬ 
velopment as water carriers In recent years. 

It is a matter of factual record that Shreve¬ 
port was a thriving port town when many 


other larger cities of today were unknown 
except by name. And It was only when Red 
River transportation was closed through the 
river becoming filled with its own silt that 
Shreveport lagged in economic development 
and other cities were able to surpass it. As 
for what water transportation means to an 
Inland city and its contiguous territory, and 
the benefits such transportation bring to all 
other forms of transportation, Houston. Tex., 
is the most recent example. Its develop¬ 
ment as a port and the far-reaching values 
that development has produced, are well 
known to this Board. 

I believe that construction of the proposed 
Red River lateral canal not only would bring 
new economic development to its immediate 
area, but t> at it would directly enhance the 
value of the entire Mississippi Valley water¬ 
way system, of which it womd be an integral 
part. I believe that it would provide oppor¬ 
tunity for expansion and development to the 
entire economy of a vast area of untold nat¬ 
ural resources and Industrial possibilities os 
yet untouched. 

To me, in areas of established opportunity 
for future progress, limiting onr form of pub¬ 
lic service, such as transportation, on the 
theory that a new form might compete to 
too great extent with another and established 
similar form of service Is like saying that a 
thriving community should not Increase the 
number of its drugstores, Its doctors, its law¬ 
yers, its schools its grocery stores, or its 
wholesale distributing houses. The oppor¬ 
tunity lor economic development of the 
South and Southwest is unquestioned, par¬ 
ticularly in development of industry. There 
are as yet untouched tremendous natural 
resources In petroleum and minerals. As 
further brief, high-spot examples, the unde¬ 
veloped iron-ore resources of a small section 
of central east Texas have been held by min¬ 
eral experts to exceed In volume the deposits 
of the Birmingham, Ala., area, and It has been 
stated, by those who have investigated and 
should know, that virtually every commer¬ 
cially usable metal ’s found to seme extent 
in Arkansas alone. Louisiana has vast depos¬ 
its of oil, gas, sulfur, salt, and other natural 
resources. The whole Red River Valley is an 
area of tremendous possibilities for new de¬ 
velopment of forest products and of modern 
agriculture and all of this development— 
agriculture, industry, and commerce—would 
be given new impetus through added water 
freight transportation facilities. 

Such development would hurt the business 
of no one, but would. In my opinion, help 
the business of everyone whose business is 
effected directly or even indirectly by trans¬ 
portation. and it would be dlfllcult to find 
any sizable business which is not affected in 
some way by transportation. 

I bolieve, also, that construction of the pro¬ 
posed Red River lateral canal would b5 a 
sound business venture. The sincerity of 
my belief to that effect is attested by the 
fact that it is my intention, if this canal is 
constructed, to take part in formation of a 
common-carrier barge-line company to oper¬ 
ate freight service on the canal, and to pro¬ 
mote use of the canal’s freight service 
through all proper and legitimate use of the 
publicity facilities provided by my own news¬ 
paper and radio Interests. Our papers are 
large shippers, paitlcularly in receiving con¬ 
siderable annual tonnage of newsprint. A 
considerable portion of our shipping could 
be handled advantageously via the Red River 
lateral canal. 

There Is another value which construction 
of the proposed lateral barge canal would 
offer and which, I believe, has not been given 
as much consideration as It deseives. That 
is the military value the canal would have, 
both In time of war and In time of peace. 
Several million men of the Army received at 
least some of their training in Louisiana 
during and just preceding World War II. 


I do not have the exact figures—they 
would be available to this Board, of course— 
but high Army authorities have told me that 
far than 1,000.000 men of the Army at 

some time or other passed through the one 
town of LeesvlUe, La., alone—normally of but 
6,000 population—where Camp Polk is lo¬ 
cated. Camp Livingston, near Alexandria, 
constructed by the Army as a model for 
permanent posts of large size; Barksdale 
Field, topographically the world’s largest 
military air reservation; the headquarters 
for the Eighth Naval District, and various 
other military installations—all of tho.se 
mentioned being permanent In nature—are 
centered in Louisiana and would be aided 
directly through the additional transporta¬ 
tion facilities for freight which the proposed 
Red River lateral canal would provide. The 
huge permanent Army maneuver area and 
the big permanent artillery ranges of Louisi¬ 
ana are In the heart of the area this pro¬ 
posed canal would serve. I need not remind 
anyone in uniform of the tremendous and 
stupendous freight transportation difficul¬ 
ties faced during the war in this area. The 
quantity of war material which traveled the 
Mississippi River and its connecting water 
transportation links during the war Is testi¬ 
mony to the military value the proposed 
lateral canal would have from the stand¬ 
point of national security. 

For 20 years before his death in 1931 my 
father, Col. Robert Ewing, publisher and 
owner of the Shreveport Times and of the 
New Orleans States, editorially advocated— 
and consistently so—the reopening of the 
Red River to navigation as a waterway lead¬ 
ing to the four corners of the globe. Since 
his death in 1931 I have seen nothing but 
what convinced me that his policy was cor¬ 
rect and therefore the Shreveport Times still 
consistently is advocating the making possi¬ 
ble a great asset to our whole local and na¬ 
tional economic life—water transportation 
through the lower Red River Valley. 


H. R. 5262, the Case Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks, I include in the Record two tele¬ 
grams relating to H. R. 5262. These wires 
from Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Mr. 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Interna¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, very 
eloquently express the Inadvisable fea¬ 
tures of this measure: 

Hon. Melvin Price, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The American Federation of Labor is deeply 
concerned over H R 6262 introduced in the 
House yesterday and scheduled for general 
debate today. The American Federation of 
Labor hereby protests most forcefully the con¬ 
sideration of this bill which has for Its pur¬ 
pose the destruction of fundamental and con¬ 
stitutional rights of workers without the 
holding of public hearings thereon. This bill 
would impose unlimited liability for dam¬ 
ages upon workers and their unions and 
would destroy their right to act as bargain¬ 
ing agencies for alleged violation of the law 
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While no similar penalties are imposed upon 
employers for similar violation. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that Congress would wipe from the 
statutes of the Nation the Norrls-LnGuardia 
Act passed in 1932 and signed by President 
Hoover without even according labor the op¬ 
portunity to present its reasons in opposition 
to such drastic action. 

The repeal of the basic provisions of the 
Norris-LaOuardla Act is in effect the rees¬ 
tablishment of the false and repudiated doc¬ 
trine of conspiracy in labor cases and it will 
bring back the evil of government by in¬ 
junction condemned In both the Democratic 
and Republican platforms of 1912, and which 
resulted in the passage of the Clayton Act of 
1914. The establishment of a mediation 
board with power and procedure for func¬ 
tioning as provided in the bill requires much 
thought and consideration in order to assure 
a fair and Impartial tribunal. It is apparent 
It has not had such consideration. The 
American Federation of Labor requests that 
full hearings be held on this bill and that rep¬ 
resentatives of labor be accorded the oppor¬ 
tunity to appear at such hearings to acquaint 
the committee with facts and Information 
which will clearly establish that the passage 
of this bill will not bring peace and harmony 
in industrial relations but on the contrary 
will cause confusion, chaos, injustice, and will 
disrupt industrial relations as long as this 
bill remains law. 

American Federation of Labor, 

William Green, President. 

Hon. Melvin Price. 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The International Brotherhood of Team¬ 
sters desires to record its opposition to H. R. 
6262 now being considered in the House. This 
bill has not had the benefit of public hearing 
and thus the position of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has not been made 
known. The bill is of such magnitude and 
Importance that it is inconceivable that Con- 
grers will act upon it without according labor 
an opportunity to express Itself at committee 
hearings. If enacted this bill will Impose 
drastic civil penalties on labor. It will vir¬ 
tually nullify the provisions of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and it will subject workers 
and their unions to court injunctions for al¬ 
leged violations for which they can be pun¬ 
ished by fine and imprisonment. The pro¬ 
cedures for mediation set forth in the bill re¬ 
quire dlpcusslon and consideration. The In- 
terniitlonal Brotherhood of Teamsters there¬ 
fore not only protests the passage of this bill 
without committee hearings but it expresses 
most vigorously opposition to the bill which 
will destroy fundamental constitutional 
rights of the workers of this Nation. The 
executive board of the International Brother¬ 
hood of Teamsters is now in session and has 
unanimously adopted the foregoing state¬ 
ment on behalf of its 700,000 members. 

Daniel J. Tobin, 

Genral President, 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Lateral Canal for Red River Valley 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. SpeaJeer, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following additional 
information in support of Red River 


lateral canal, La., presented to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors at 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1946, by 
Walter B. Jacobs, president, First Na¬ 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La.: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is real 
enthusiasm for the Red River lateral canal 
down in our section of the country, and it Is 
quite logical that this should be true, be¬ 
cause water transportation was such a pre¬ 
dominant factor in the early development of 
Shreveport, La., and that trade area. 

As you know. Shreveport. La., is located on 
Red River, and this was by no accident. The 
site was chosen because it was an excellent 
location for a port, and as the development 
progressed the settlement was often referred 
to as the Port of Capt. Henry Shreve, who 
brought the first steamboat up Red River in 
1814. Logically enough when the city was 
Incorporated in 1839 the name of Shreveport 
was chosen. _Por the next 60 years the busi¬ 
ness and social life of the city was built 
largely around steamboat traffic. 

Historically, there is every reason for us 
to be intensely interested in water trans¬ 
portation. and based on all the technical 
Information carefully prepared by the en¬ 
gineers and acknowledged experts In the 
various fields, there is every evidence that the 
Red River lateral canal is a sound project, 
the completion of which will have a most 
stimulating effect on the Industrial develop¬ 
ment of the entire area. 

During the past quarter of a century, the 
need lor water transportation has become 
more evident, because we have seen so many 
cases where industries which would have 
logically located In our area have, for sound 
economic reasons, chosen locations where 
port facilities are available. Not only that, 
but what is perhaps even more depressing, 
we have seen concerns that employed many 
of our citizens cease operations In our lo¬ 
cality because water transportation was 
essential for their survival, and this was the 
one thing we did not have to offer. 

1 have in my flies a letter from the presi¬ 
dent of a large refinery, dated December 18, 
1945, in which he lists 6 refineries, with a 
total annual output of 19,345,000 barrels, 
which have ceased operations in our area. 

Without being free to disclose the authority 
for this assertion, I would like to tell you 
about a specific case where Shreveport lost 
a plant that cost almost $100,000,000, because 
all the other advantages that we had to 
offer could not offset the fact that wc did 
not have water transportation. I refer to 
the Cities Service Refining Corp. plant 
which was recently erected at Lake Charles, 
La. Since the new plant has gone into pro¬ 
duction, this concern has ceased operating its 
refinery in our area, which had an annual 
output of 7,500,000 barrels. Tills discontin¬ 
ued refinery and its production was included 
in the six referred to as having ceased opera¬ 
tions in our section. Being, as we are, in 
the center of one of the great oil-producing 
areas in the United States, and with so many 
factors favorable to industrial development, 
It would seem only natural that numerous 
refineries would locate in our area if it were 
not for the fact that we do not have water 
transportation. 

From the standpoint of raw materials, wc 
have an abundant supply In the Shreveport 
area. As previously stated, we are in the cen¬ 
ter of one of the great oil-producing areas 
in the United States; natural gas is plenti¬ 
ful: agricultural products in large quanti¬ 
ties include cotton, peanuts, soybeans, al¬ 
falfa, sweetpotatoes, oats, and many others: 
livestock production is increasing rapidly 
and a real need has developed for larger 
markets and for processing Industrlefl using 
these products; we produce annually more 
than 6,000,000 cords of pulpwood and some 
8 ,000,000 board feet of timber; in close prox¬ 


imity to Shreveport there are tremendous 
sulfur and salt deposits; we have fine ce¬ 
ramic clays, sand, gp'avel, limestone, and 
abundant deposits of lignite. 

Our climate is most desirable, with a mean 
average yearly temperature of 66 \ per¬ 
mitting year-round out-of-door work; Shreve¬ 
port is excellently served by six major 
rail lines; paved highways go out of the city 
In all directions; we have excellent motor- 
freight lines and motor coaches and three 
major air lines. With adequate water trans¬ 
portation facilities, as would be provided by 
the proposed Red River lateral canal proj¬ 
ect, our section of the country would un¬ 
doubtedly experience a tremendous Indus- 
trial development. 

Of greatest Importance to the future 
growth of our area is the abundance of high- 
quality labor, with about 62 percent native- 
white, 3 percent foreign-born, and 35 percent 
Negro. 

The bank with which I am associated has 
served the Shreveport area since 1877, which 
means that we were in business long before 
navigation on Red River became impossible. 
Our growth has been closely allied to the 
growth of our trade area, and we have been 
in an excellent position to feel the pulse 
of the people, so to speak. With a total of 
over 33,000 checking and savings accounts 
In a city of 115,000 population, we are af¬ 
forded a real opportunity to learn how our 
fellow townsmen feel about important mat¬ 
ters pertaining to our community. For the 
past several years, during the time when wa¬ 
ter transportation has been so widely dis¬ 
cussed, my fellow officers and 1 have made 
It a point to find out what our customers 
think about the matter. I assure you that 
the Red River lateral canal project has the 
enthusiastic support of virtually every in¬ 
dividual with whom wc have discussed it, 
and it is quite obvious that this should be 
true. 

I believe that the attitude of labor toward 
the Red River lateral canal project would 
be of interest, and I am pleased to read a 
letter received from Mr. E. H. Williams, 
president, Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor: 

Louisiana State Federation of Labor, 

Shreveport. La., December 29, 1945. 
Mr. W. B. Jacobs, 

President, First National Bank. 

Shreveport. La. 

Dear Mr. Jacobs: It is my understanding 
that you are to be one of the speakers to 
appear before the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors In Washington in sup¬ 
port of the Red River Canal project. 

As you know, the Louisiana Slate Federa¬ 
tion of Labor Is composed of all of th Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor unions in the State, 
and wc have a total membership of approxi¬ 
mately 300,000. The'Red River lateral canal 
project has been enthusiastically endorsed by 
this federation, and If you feci that the en • 
dorsement of this large number of laboring 
people would be of Interest to the group tlmt 
will have the responsibility of approving or 
disapproving this important project, you may 
feel free to use this letter in your presenta¬ 
tion. 

Wc realize full well that the industrial de¬ 
velopment in our area has been substantial!v 
curtn*led due to the 4act that we have not 
had water transportation facilities since Red 
River became unnavigable many years ago. 
It is most apparent that our future progress 
Is wholly dependent upon our providing, at 
the earliest possible moment, suitable water 
transportation such as would be provided by 
the Red River Canal project. 

Naturally we are vitally interested in the 
future growth and development of our area 
and if we can be of assistance In any way 
please feel free to call on us. 

Yours very truly. 

E. H. Williams. 

President. 
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Regardless of the fact that we have failed 
in all of our efforts to provide water trans¬ 
portation since Red River became virtually 
unnavigablc at about the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, substantial progress has been made be¬ 
cause there are so many other factors so 
outstandingly favorable to the growth of 
our area. 

The following Information regarding our 
progress, as indicated by the total resources 
of Shreveport banks and the population of 
our city, In even thousands, during the past 
68 years, at 10-year Intervals, is Indicative 
of the aggressive spirit of our people: 


Ba7ik 

resources Population 

1877_ $403,000 4.000 

1887_ 931,000 8,000 

1897_ 2,162.000 11,000 

1907. 12,203,000 16.000 

1917_ 36, 853, 000 28, 000 

1927—.. 67,067,000 44,000 

1937 _ 64,382,000 76,000 

1945. 196,478.000 *116,000 


* Estimated. 

The fact that our population has increased 
more than 24 times, and our bank resources 
more than 487 times, In the past 68 years is, 
in Itself, abundant evidence as to resource¬ 
fulness. energy, and aggressiveness of our 
people. Shreveport is today a thriving, 
growing city that Is forging ahead with en¬ 
thusiasm and Initiative. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing be¬ 
fore you gentleman, and on behalf of the 
cltlzen.s of Shreveport, I want to say once 
more that we are vitally interested in the 
proposed Red River lateral canal, and you 
may be sure that if this project which has 
been dreamed of for so many years is made 
a reality, we will make good use of it. 

Thank you. 


Veterans and Surplus Motor Equipment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF Missouni 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Just read a release from the War Assets 
Corporation which is now handling the 
Consumers Goods under the Surplus 
Property Act wherein it states that re¬ 
ceipt and certification of applications 
from World War n veterans for the pur¬ 
chase of passenger cars and station 
wagons was discontinued Monday, Jan¬ 
uary 28, 1946. 

Much as I would like to see all veterans 
secure a good automobile I have taken 
the position from the outset that it 
would be a grave mistake for them to 
buy the motor equipment the Govern¬ 
ment agencies declare surplus for the 
reason that it will spend most of its time 
in a repair shop. When automobiles 
have been run 50,000, 75,000, and 100,000 
miles by men who do not own them one 
can realize their condition. The agen¬ 
cies have withheld the best motor equip¬ 
ment for their own use. 

Under the permission granted me, I 
include as part of my remarks the re¬ 
lease from the War Assets Corporation. 
It follows: 

Receipt and certification of applications 
from World War n veterans for the purchase 
of passenger cars and station wagons will 


be discontinued Monday, January 28. 1046, 
the War Assets Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, an¬ 
nounced today. Certification of veterans’ 
preference applications, formerly handled by 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation and 
transferred to War Assets Corporation by 
Executive order, becomes effective on the 
same date. 

War Assets Corporation explained that the 
action is being taken because the number 
of veterans’ preference certifications already 
outstanding for the purchase of passenger 
cars and station wagons is far in excess of 
the total number expected to be declared 
surplus. 

Since veterans’ preference certifications 
are handled in the order of date of filing. 
War Assets Corporation pointed out that dis¬ 
continuance of further certification for pas¬ 
senger cars and station wagons would save 
veterans time, money, and effort, and elimi¬ 
nate false hopes of obtaining these items 
which are In such short supply. 

War Assets Corporation also announced 
that when statistics and Inventory records 
show that other items of surplus property 
are being considerably oversubscribed, receipt 
and certification of veterans preference ap¬ 
plications for such Items will be discon¬ 
tinued. As these situations develop public 
announcement will be made by War Assets 
Corporation. The procedure and policy Is 
being adopted. War Assets Corporation ex¬ 
plained, in order to provide the veterans 
with the facts on the availability of various 
kinds of surplus property. 


Idaho State Pharmaceutical Association 
Makes Plea for Small Business 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 30, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am sub¬ 
mitting for the earnest consideration of 
my colleagues, a letter from the Idaho 
State Pharmaceutical Association, Inc., 
with offices in Boise, Idaho, in behalf of 
small business. I feel that this letter is 
particularly timely for there is a certain 
element within the United States who 
see in the destruction of small business 
and the growth of monopolies the op¬ 
portunity to destroy our American sys¬ 
tem of government and substituting 
some form of regimented socialistic 
totalitarian state. If small business is 
destroyed, big business cannot long sur¬ 
vive, for if all business is reduced to a 
few great monopolies, it will be an easy 
matter for the demagog to point to 
them as great octopuses exploiting the 
people, and Induce the people to replace 
private monopoly with state monopoly. 
There is room for neither monopoly nor 
bureaucracy within the United States— 


Mr. Speaker, the following release from 
the Surplus Property Administration re¬ 
lates to the condition of motor equip¬ 
ment; 

Sampling of the condition of motor ve¬ 
hicles available in surplus as of December 21, 
1946, showed that more than 64 percent re¬ 
quired repairs, 6.8 percent were not usable 
as vehicles, and only 6.1 percent of the trucks 
and Jeeps were new, the Surplus Property 
Administration announced today. No new 
passenger c&rs were available. 

The Inventory as of December 31, 1946, 
listed 31,084 surplus motor vehicles, an in¬ 
crease of 3.406 cars over the November 30 
Inventory. Tlie bulk of these vehicles were 
trucks and Jeeps, totaling together 26,613 
for November and 29,882 for December. 

While acquisitions in December of trucks, 
Jeeps, and passenger cars mounted above 
those of the preceding month, officials pointed 
out that the proportion of vehicles in poor 
condition will tend to increase In the in¬ 
ventory, since they move at a slower rate. 

A total of 11,687 motor vehicles, largely 
trucks and Jeeps, were acquired In December 
as compared with 10,187 the preceding 
month. Exactly 8,181 motor vehicles were 
sold in December for $6,966,027.62, repre¬ 
senting $16,851,118.01 in original cost to the 
Government. November disposals were 
slightly higher, due to heavier sales of trucks 
and Jeeps 

The following table indicates the condition 
of 23,049 surplus motor vehicles Inspected 
as of December 21, 1946: 


both are but the trappings of the totali¬ 
tarian state. The letter follows: 

Idaho State 

Pharmaceutical Association, Inc., 

Boise, Idaho, January 15, 1946. 
Compton 1. White, Congressman, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman White: My knowledge 
of your friendliness to small business prompts 
me to write this letter. There are any num¬ 
ber of men In Washington who are willing to 
give lip service to small business, who say 
that they are the backbone of our system 
of free enterprise—and then proceed to op¬ 
pose everything the small businessman wants 
and needs to Insure his survival ns a part of 
the national economy. You are not one of 
these. In fact, Congress has usually been 
disposed to deal fairly with us. Our trouble 
comes chiefly from some of the people at 
the other end of “the Avenue’’ who are 
charged with the interpretation and applica¬ 
tion of the laws you men in Congress make— 
and who have uncanny skill in making those 
laws means something entirely different from 
what you Congressmen Intended. 

CIRCUMVENTINO ANTITRUST LAWS 

In that connection. 1 want to call your 
attention to the antitrust laws. When Con¬ 
gress passed the Sherman Act, the Clayton 
Act, and the F>ederal Trade Commission Act, 
Its purpose was to check monopoly and pre¬ 
vent big business from becoming so big that 
It could dominate the Nation’s economy. 
With that purpose we small businessmen are 
In fuU agreement. We applaud the objec- 
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tlve Congress had in mind. But what do 
We find? The very laws passed hy Congress 
to prevent integration of business into huge, 
monopolistic imits have been so interpreted 
and applied that men have been able to use 
them to promote monopoly. After all these 
years of antitrust laws we have aggregations 
of power that would make Senator Sherman 
turn over in his grave if he could know 
what has been done under his law. 

OaOWTK OF MONOPOLY 

I say that misinterpretation of the anti¬ 
trust laws has promoted monopoly. Let mo 
give you an example. 

You are aware of the growth of corporate 
chains. One of them—^it happens to be in 
the food field—did more than 13 percent of 
the retail grocery and food business in the 
United States last year. One general mer¬ 
chandise chain has annual sales of more than 
$1,000,000,000, and two others do business 
aggregating more than half a billion dollars 
each. The drug chains are not nearly so big, 
but there are two of them which, between 
them, operate more than a thousand drug 
stores. 

TIPPING THE SCALES AGAINST PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Now, I have no quarrel with chains as such. 
The thing I object to is that they are attain¬ 
ing their inconceivably enormous size because 
the Government, which should be a fair 
tunpire, is tipping the scales in their favor. 
The Government in Washington, and more 
particularly the law-interpreting and law- 
enforcing branch of it. has. in effect, decreed 
that “to him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken even 
that which he doth have." In less Biblical 
language, this is what the Department of 
Justice has ordered: Individual merchants 
shall be sent to jail if they presume to do 
what great corporate chains may do with 
Immunity, even although the result of this 
policy be to fasten upon small merchants 
Inequalities of bargaining power that will 
Inevitably doom them to eventual extinction 
and put all distribution in the hands of 
billion-dollar corporations. 

NOT MORE EFTICIENT 

The reason for the growth of big business 
Is not that it is more efficient, for there is a 
preponderance of evidence to prove that it is 
less efficient. The reason Is the possession 
of overwhelming bargaining power. 

A corporation which buys for a thousand 
stores owned by Itself, can go to a manufac¬ 
turer and say: “We shall require you to sell 
your product to us on a basis that will en¬ 
able us to resell it to the consumer at a price 
no higher than what you charge our small, 
Independent competitors at wholesale. We 
grant that the price we demand is less than 
your year-around cost, but the volume we 
give you will enable you to operate at full 
capacity, even in slack periods, and will cover 
the actual cost of labor and material, plus, 
perhaps, a small profit. Your overhead, you 
can get out of your other customers. You 
will be required to supply all of our stores on 
this basis. Here Is our business, take it or 
leave it.” 

WAS THIS THE INTENT OF CONGRESS? 

Such an ultimatum is entirely legal, under 
the laws as now interpreted by the Govern¬ 
ment at Washington. In the contemplation 
of law, a corporation Is a person, so there Is 
no question of conspiracy involved— a person 
cannot be said to conspire with himself, al- 
thou»'h that person Is a fiction representing 
perhaps thousands of Individuals. The ac¬ 
tual duress involved Is not duress In the con¬ 
templation of law—it Is duress arising from 
the unequal bargaining position of the 
parties. 

Now, suppose that individual owners of a 
thousand Independent stares were to under¬ 
take to do the same thing. What would fol¬ 
low: Investigation by the Department of 


Justice, the forced surrender of all books and 
records of the “offenders'* under subpoena, 
indictments, the compulsory attendance of 
all defendants at a trial fai* from their own 
communities, the necessity of engaging 
counsel at fees beyond the financial capacity 
of the defendants, conviction on criminal 
charges, fines of up to $10,000 for each de¬ 
fendant-virtual confiscation of their life 
savings—and possibly imprisonment for a 
year. And that could happen in a country 
which poses as the one remaining exemplar 
of free enterprise, governed by men who 
shout their friendship for small business. 

FREE ENTERPRISE OB CARTELS 

But 1 have not yet touched upon the more 
serious consequence of this perversion of 
the antitrust laws. That consequence is not 
to individuals—for it will not make much 
difference a generation hence what happens 
to them. The more serious consequence is 
to our economic structure—to what its lip- 
servants have been pleased to call free en¬ 
terprise. If big distributors are permitted to 
become indefinitely bigger and more power¬ 
ful. how long will it bo before they will have 
squeezed the manufacturers out of existence 
and taken over the whole proegss of manu¬ 
facture? Then we shall have the perfect 
cartel—a cartel which controls the product 
from the raw material stage to the finished 
goods sold to the consumer over the counter, 
which has power to squeeze the raw mate¬ 
rial producer at one end and the retail buyer 
at the other. Long before that stage had 
been reached. 1,500,000 Individual distribu¬ 
tors would be forced out of business—the 
proletarian servants of their former competi¬ 
tors, or sharecroppers, or relief clients. If 
you think my picture overdrawn, scan the 
record between the First World War and the 
Second, and project the trend Into the fu¬ 
ture, through the next 10 years, with the aid 
of available information or the chains’ plans 
for postwar expansion. I am not dealing In 
mere possibilities, not even in probabilities, 
but In certainties—unless you men in Con¬ 
gress can be aroused to action. 

EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 

What we propose Is not radical, it is not 
unreasonable. It will not hurt anybody. We 
are not asking for lepeal of the antitrust 
laws, but for action by Congress that will 
make those laws do what they were Intended 
to accomplish. We ask that the chains and 
the independents be placed in a position of 
bargaining equality, that the owners of inde¬ 
pendent businesses be allowed to do what 
big business is permitted to do with im¬ 
punity. We Eisk for the speedy considera¬ 
tion and enactment of House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 19, Introduced by Representative Weight 
Patman, of Texas. 

There are only two ways to deal with the 
inequality to which I have called your atten¬ 
tion, This is the dilemma into which you 
arc logically forced: You can either abandon 
the legal fiction that a corporation Is a 
“person” and require each unit of a chain to 
bargain independently for the purchase of 
only enough merchandise to supply that 
store, and make cooperative buying by the 
members of a chain subject to laws against 
conspiracy: or you can write Into the anti¬ 
trust laws a provision that It shall not be 
deemed a violation for a group of inde¬ 
pendent merchants to bargain collectively 
with manufacturers or other suppliers to es¬ 
tablish the prices to be paid or the discounts 
to be obtained In the purchase of goods 
bought for resale in their respective stores. 

If .lt is thought that there is danger that 
the bargaining power built up by any group 
should become great enough to overbalance 
the bargaining power of manufacturers, we 
should have no objection to reasonable limi¬ 
tation on the size of the groups according to 
the amount of volume they handled, but we 
should insist that equal limitations be placed 
on corporate chains. 


RZGBT TO BARGAIN COLLECTTVBLT 

We anticipate that the objection will be 
made that Independent retailers now may 
form corporations to engage in the wholesale 
business and that, therefore, there is no need 
for this legislation. The answer is too obvi¬ 
ous to require much elaboration. These mu¬ 
tual wholesale houses are themselves too 
small to exercise bargaining power equivalent 
to that of the great corporate chains. They 
serve a relatively limited number of stock¬ 
holders in a small section of the country, 
and cannot effect enough savings to put their 
members on a footing of equality unless they 
themselves enjoy the Immunity which 
House Joint Resolution 19 seeks to extend. 
Further, the class of retailers who most need 
the help which the bill seeks to extend have 
hardly enough capital to operate their retail 
businesses successfully. They have no sur¬ 
plus capital to invest in the wholesale 
business. 

TWO KINDS or ACCOUNTS 
Further, many manufacturers have two 
kinds of accounts. The retailers buying in 
the smallest quantities must get their sup¬ 
plies from wholesale houses; those who pur¬ 
chase in larger amounts are what is known 
to the trade as “direct buyers.” There is a 
wide range of direct buyers, from the indi¬ 
vidual operator^ who has one or two stores 
to the huge corporation which operates hun¬ 
dreds of stores, and there is a corresponding 
range in the prices they pay for goods. Di¬ 
rect buyers need the right to bargain collec¬ 
tively. Without it. they are frozen in a posi¬ 
tion of price disadvantage. 

Yours very truly, 

J. J. Lynch. 

Executive Secretary. 


Secretary of State Byrnes on Need of 
International Information Service by 
Our Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, on December 17, 1945, 
favorably reported to the House H. R. 
4982, to enable the Department of State 
more effectively to carry out its respon¬ 
sibilities in the foreign field by means 
of public dissemination abroad of In¬ 
formation about the United States and 
promotion of Interchange of persons, 
knowledge and skills between the United 
States and other countries. 

The House has not yet considered this 
bill, but it is awaiting action by the Rules 
Committee. 

Under leave f/ranted. I submit herewith 
a letter dated December 31, 1945, from 
Hon. James P. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
addressed to President Truman which 
tells of the transfer to the State Depart¬ 
ment of the overseas information func¬ 
tions of the Office of War Information, 
and containing reasons for the passage 
of the legislation set forth in H. R. 4982: 

December 31, 1945. 

My Dear Mr. President: On August 31 you 
Issued an Executive order transferring to the 
Department of State the overseas Informa¬ 
tion functions of the Office of War Informa¬ 
tion and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
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You ordered them to be consolidated, until 
December 31, in an Interim International 
Information Service within the Department. 
At the same time you asked me to study our 
foreign informational needs and to formulate 
during the remainder of this calendar year 
the program to be conducted on a continuing 
basis. 

The overseas information functions of the 
war agencies in this field have been trans> 
ferred and consolidated as you directed. 
Their transferred personnel has been reduced 
by half, and mahy of their functions have 
been ended. The study which you requested 
from me has been made, and on January 1 
a new Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, within the Department, 
will begin to conduct those activities of the 
former war agencies which I feel should be 
carried on in peacetime in the national 
interest. 

All of this consolidation, reduction, and 
planning has taken place without a break, 
anywhere in the world, in the effort to pre¬ 
sent what you described on August 31 as a 
“full and fair picture of American life and 
of the aims and policies of the United States 
Government." 

There never was a time, even in the midst 
of war. when it was so necessary to replace 
prejudice with truth, distortion with balance, 
and suspicion with understanding. 

The past 4 months have imposed critically 
important tasks upon our information offi¬ 
cers in every country. Many of them have 
been serving in distant posts, cut off from 
their homes and families, uncertain about 
their pay and status, yet they have carried on 
in the finest traditions of American foreign 
service. I Phould like to commend them, and 
those v;ho have continued servicing them at 
home, for living up to the trust which their 
country placed in them. 

D:}tailed proposals for the future overseas 
information service, in terms of money and 
personnel required after July 1, 1946, have 
been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
for submission to you and to the Congress. 
Those proposals call for the maintenance of 
American libraries of information abroad, 
the supplying of documentary and back¬ 
ground material by wireless and by mail to 
our missions overseas, the scoring of docu¬ 
mentary flhns into foreign languages, the 
continued publication of a Russian-language 
magazine for distribution in the Soviet 
Union, the continuing supply of visual ma¬ 
terials about the United Slates, and the 
maintenance in 62 countries of small staffs to 
conduct our informational and cultural rela¬ 
tions, under the direct supervision of the 
chiefs of our diplomatic missions. 

To these activities will be added an exten¬ 
sion to many other countries of the work 
now bring done by the Department, princi¬ 
pally in Latin America, in exchanging stu¬ 
dents, scholars, and technicians on behalf of 
26 agencies of the Federal Government. 

Finally, the proposals provided for the con¬ 
tinuance of short-wave broadcasting on a re¬ 
duced scale until recommendations can be 
made to you and to the Congress for the ulti¬ 
mate disposition of the transmitters and the 
frequencies now in the Government’s hands. 
Many countries are interested in the develop¬ 
ment of this powerful new medium giving us 
direct access to the peoples of other lands 
who want to understand the American 
people and their policies. 

The Department’s proposals will constitute 
a modest program compared to wartime 
standards. We shall not seek to compete 
with private agencies of communication, nor 
shall we try to outdo the efforts of foreign 
governments in this field. Our program, how¬ 
ever, calls for a significant expansion, In terms 
of personnel and budget, of the prewar ex¬ 
penditures of the Department of State. It 
will be a new departure for the United States, 
the last of the great nations of the earth to 
engage in informing other peoples about Ita 
policies and institutions. 


We cannot expect to carry on our foreign 
relations effectively unless we recognize this 
activity as. In your own words, "an integral 
part of the conduct of our foreign affairs." 

We would defeat our objectives in this 
program if we were to engage in special prop¬ 
agandist pleading. Our purpose Is, and will 
be, solely to supply the facts on which for¬ 
eign peoples can arrive at a rational and 
accurate Judgment. 

It is my firm belief that the proposed in¬ 
formational and cultural activities of the 
Department of State abroad will help to 
achieve the security and peace which our 
people BO ardently desire. 

Sincerely yours, 

JAMES F. Byrnes. 


Tite American Way 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
social-security program has alleviated a 
great deal of human suffering in the last 
few years: and another important bene¬ 
fit to the Nation from the social-security 
program is that the purchasing power 
created by social security is now doing 
a great deal to supplement our wages 
and earning power here in this country. 
Thus it has amounted to a great shock 
absorber in this transition period. 

I want to include with my remarks a 
very enlightening editorial on the sub¬ 
ject entitled “The American Way,” which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Globe of 
January 29, 1946: 

THE AMERICAN WAY 

Federal social security, regarded as a 
strange little creature with uncertain pros¬ 
pects when the measure creating it became 
law In 1936, is now presented to the Amerl- 
Ican people as a sturdy specimen of human 
engineering by the Social Security Board re¬ 
port for the fiscal year 1945. 

For its early period, many people felt an¬ 
noyed when they realized that one cent for 
every dollar of wages, up to $3,000 a year, 
was being sequestered from their pay to be 
sent to the United States Treasury, along 
with another cent required from the employ¬ 
er’s cash drawer, with a contribution from 
Uncle Sam. 

A few. addicted to reading public docu¬ 
ments, were able to point out that when the 
system got Into full operation it would afford 
much protection In old age, considerable care 
for children after the death of the bread¬ 
winner and also work in unemployment in¬ 
surance in the State in which one lived. 

As the years have passed, appreciation of 
the helpfulness of social security has taken 
hold of the consciousness. The present report 
shows 39,000,000 fully Insured. On the other 
side of the picture are 32,000,000 workers 
without protection under the act. Some of 
these have the benefits from other retire¬ 
ment systems. Railroad workers come under 
the Railroad Retirement Act set up by Federal 
law. Most of the national civil-service em¬ 
ployees are looking forward to annuity rights 
at 62. About half of all the employees in 
State and local governments are members of 
retirement systems. There are also some in 
nonprofit organizations who are somewhat 
covered by special retirement plans. Exam¬ 
ples would be in college, school, or church 
pension arrangements. But when all the$e 


groups are added together there are left 
something like 21,000,000 Americans who are 
not insured in any way. except as they them¬ 
selves take out policies and meet the pre¬ 
mium payments. 

During the past decade countless indi¬ 
viduals In these various occupations with¬ 
out Involuntary or automatic coverage have 
looked, with curiosity at first and later with 
longing at neighbors sheltered under the 
protection offered by social security. 

Many communities have examples of 
what it provides. There are old men retired 
after years of hard work who receive monthly 
checks There are fatherless children whose 
mothers could not have managed to keep 
her brood together had it not been for the 
help that comes to her regularly, not as 
charity but as a right, from the account her 
late husband paid into while he was em¬ 
ployed. 

The advantages of the system are now 
stirring the minds of many millions. Of 
these more than 8,000.00 are in agriculture, 
either as farm hands or as owners. More 
than half as many others belong to the 
class called self-employed. Some 6,000,000 
are working for one of our governmental 
agencies. In addition are 2,000,000 in do¬ 
mestic service or drawing pay from one 
or another of lines of endeavor now exclud¬ 
ed from social security. 

It was not the purpose of the authors of 
the original measure to leave a multlude of 
their fellow citizens out In the economic 
cold. The reason was a desire to get the leg¬ 
islation through rather than indifference to 
human need. The fear of the proponents 
was of mass dissent which might prevent the 
proposal becoming law. 

The success of social security during a 
decade, which began in economic darkness 
and went through a war in which produc¬ 
tion was speeded unbelievably, has been 
convincing. 

The result Is very naturally mass desire 
on the part of those not now participating 
for a share in the benefits of the system. 
The influences being felt at the National 
Capitol are not at all like those exerted by 
special pressure groups. As this is realized, 
various extensions In the law are probable. 

Among others it is proposed that the quali¬ 
fying age for women beneficiaries be reduced 
from 65 to 60, that benefits for low-paid 
workers be increased, that the sum subject 
to contribution be raised from $3,000 a year 
to $3,600 and also that the system be en¬ 
larged to Include as many uncovered groups 
as possible. 

As President Truman has declared, social 
security has become part of the American 
way of life. 

Uncle Dudley. 


Red River Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement in 
support of the Red River lateral canal, 
State of Louisiana, presented to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har¬ 
bors, Washington, D. C., January 14, 
1946, by S. S. Caldwell, mayor of Shreve¬ 
port, La.: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the board. 
Illness has prevented me from being present 
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today for yoor Board's review and consid¬ 
eration of the proposed Red. River lateral 
canal in the State of Louisiana. 

For many years the people of Shreveport 
and the surrounding area have Joined with 
the Red River Valley Improvement Associa¬ 
tion and other agencies in working loc the 
reestablishment of a navigable transporta¬ 
tion system in the Red River Valley. 

Shreveport, La., first became a settlement 
and was founded because of its strategic loca¬ 
tion to water transportation. The very 
foundation of the economic development of 
the entire State was opened to future growth 
by this same medium. We, the people of 
Shreveport and the surrounding trade terri¬ 
tory, cannot overestimate the importance of 
this necessary transportation system that 
completes the economic foundation for any 
growing and prosperous city. State, or Terri¬ 
tory in the Nation. 

A scientifically controlled navigation 
waterway in the form of the Red River lateral 
canal has been recommended as economically 
sound and feasibly possible to your honorable 
Board by the president of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

The city of Shreveport stands ready to as¬ 
sume its full share of the obligations stipu¬ 
lated by law in the construction and de¬ 
velopment of this project, and we respect¬ 
fully urge that your honorable Board approve 
this project, which will provide the missing 
link in the city of Shreveport's transportation 
system, and will permit us to take our right¬ 
ful place in the over-all economic develop¬ 
ment of the Nation. 


England General Hospitali Atlantic Cityi 
N.J. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, February 1, 19iS 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on this subject, it 
will be recalled that an Irresponsible ac¬ 
cusation was recently made that there 
was pressure from Atlantic City to re¬ 
move the England General Hospital. To 
put an end once and for all to this un¬ 
founded statement I herewith insert a 
letter from Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, 
the Surgeon General, as follows: 

January 31, 1940. 

Hon. T. Millet Hand, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hand : This is to acknowledge re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of January 23, 1946, with 
reference to the Thomas M. England General 
Hospital. Atlantic City. N. J. 

The questions raised In your letter were 
answered in my letter to you of January 23. 
but since our letters crossed in the mail I 
would like to assure you again that the se¬ 
lection of hospitals to bo retained by the 
Army was based on the best professional 
Judgment available and was made after a 
very exhaustive study several months ago. 
This office has never been requested by any 
individual or group, from Atlantic City or 
elsewhere, to release England General Hos¬ 
pital. On the contrary, the people of that 
city and nearby communities have been most 
Cooperative at all times and have contributed 
greatly to the successful operation of the 
hospital. 

Sincerely yours, 

Norman T. Kirk, 

Major General, 

The Surgeon General, 


The Church and Natural Resources 
Energy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. TOM STEWART 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 194$ 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an able ad¬ 
dress delivered by Hon. James P. Pope, 
one time Member of this body from the 
State of Idaho and now a director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority at Alpine, 
Tenn., before the Tennessee Rural Life 
Conference on January 25, 1946, on the 
subject. The Church and Natural Re¬ 
source Energy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This is a I'ving universe. The heavens 
and the earth abound with energy. The 
stars and planets swing in beautiful arcs 
and contain an inconceivable amount of 
energy. The earth as a source of energy is 
reveaiing it'^elf in nn ami\zing way. The 
recent demonstration of atomic energy be¬ 
wilders the human mind. It opens a new 
field of almost unlimited possibilities. At 
once it is realized that this cosmic force may 
portend either the destruction or the up¬ 
building of civilization beyond our imagina¬ 
tion. 

Tlierc are two concepts that weigh heavily 
upon our minds—the immensity of the phys¬ 
ical energy at hand and the enormous moral 
responsibility in its use. The results o£ the 
existence of the one without the other are 
unthinkable in their hoifor. 

If without the atomic bomb the use of the 
lesser form< of mechanical energy has re¬ 
sulted in a distressing, war-torn world, what 
would be the result of the use of this new 
and infinitely greater energy? Tlie use of 
atomic energy simply must be accompanied 
by the fulfillment of moral obligations. 
Since these moral obligations are the pri¬ 
mary Interest of the church, there looms 
before it the greatest task of all time. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Because of the newness of the use of 
atomic energy and its possibilities, it is lit¬ 
erally the beginning and the end of every 
discussion these days. Our minds arc full 
of questions. Will it take the place of our 
present sources of energy—hydro power, coal, 
oil, steam? Will these things be obsolete 
within a short time? Will men in their 
confusion wipe themselves off the face of 
the earth? There are no satisfactory an¬ 
swers to these questions. Nobody knows. 

There are. however, two or three things 
that can be said about the matter. One 
Is that we must go on performing the tasks 
at hand, utilizing the energy and facilities 
at our disposal, and hoping that humanity 
will be W’lse enough to cooperate In a moral 
way and save itself. 

OTHER ENERGIES HAVE THEIR PLACE 

One thing is historically true, so far as 
displacement of older forms of energy is 
concerned. As new sources of energy have 
been discovered in the past, those In use 
have not been discarded. Steam, for In¬ 
stance, has not been displaced by either 
electricity or gasoline, and today more steam 
energy is being used than ever before. And, 
of course, far more electricity and gasoline 
are being used than at any time in the past. 
Tliere is a place for all of them, and an in¬ 


creasing demand for all of them. It seems 
entirely likely that our present sources of 
energy will continue to be used at least for 
a long time to come. 

Still another thing seems very clear—that 
the technique of producing atomic energy 
cannot be kept secret by any nation or na¬ 
tions, and that the only way to control It is 
by the united effort of all the nations. This 
is the conclusion of the most eminent scien¬ 
tists in the world. 

In modem industrial life, wo are accus¬ 
tomed to thinking of energy mainly in terms 
of mechanical power. We think of what 
might be called mechanical energy, rather 
than the organic energy of plants and ani¬ 
mals. as the main source of useful energy. 
Mechanical energy is certainly the more 
spectacular, and during the ln.st century or 
two it has been developed Into an almost 
endless variety of new uses and services. 
The steam engine, the gasoline motor, and 
the electric dynamo have never ceased to be 
of dramatic interest. 

The great locomotive puffing black smoke, 
the electric crossarms silhouetted against 
the sky, the hum of the motor of the air¬ 
plane 2 miles high, the radio carrying mes¬ 
sages around the world with the speed of 
light, to say nothing of the atomic bomb, 
are marvelous mechanisms of energy. And 
In war the uses of these things have trans¬ 
formed war making from a more or less gen¬ 
tlemanly contest between professional 
armies into a mechanical process of whole¬ 
sale destruction of peoples, their property, 
their homes, and their cities. They have in¬ 
creased the de.structive power of men a 
thousandfold. Now comes the atomic bomb 
to increase it a millloiifold. 

MECHANICAL ENERGY SPECTACULAR 

These modern developments, even before 
the appearance ol atomic energy, greatly 
changed our w;iys of life, both in peace and 
in war. They have helped men to utilize 
natural forces and to change the face ol the 
earth. It took a hundred thousand Egyp¬ 
tians 30 years to build the great Pyramid of 
Cheops. It has taken TVA, with from three 
to four thousand men, 6 years to build the 
Kentucky Dam, which is a third larger in 
cubic yardage than the great Pyramid. It 
took the Egyptians 1.750 years to build all 
the pyramids of Egypt and it has taken IVA 
less than a dozen years to build the TVA 
dams, which are something like 50 percent 
greater in mass than the pyramids. And the 
modern concept is that such dams are more 
useful in serving living people than are the 
pyramids in serving dead kings. As a visitor 
from India at 'IVA said the other day: "The 
mistake the Egyptians made was in building 
the pyramids on dry land instead of in the 
Nile River.” 

I know of no better example of the develop¬ 
ment of energy than in the Tennersec Valley 
during the last decade. Energy i.s mani¬ 
fested in different ways and serves different 
purposes. I have mentioned atomic energy, 
electricity, gasoline, steam, and the energy 
produced by food and feed. The aincurits 
of these energies consumed In the Valley 
have largely Increased, and the amounts of 
some of them produced have also been greatly 
increased. 

The natural power of the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries hies been converted into 
a large amount of electric energy. Last year, 
from the 22 dams and the several steam 
plants, more than 11,500.000.000 kllowntt- 
houis of electricity was generated by the TVA 
and used in the area. This is equal 1o the 
whole amount of electricity generated and 
used In the United States in the year 1912. 
Incidently, TVA Is now the largest single pro¬ 
ducer of electricity in the United States. 

TVA AND PUBLIC POWER 

So spectacular has been this development 
of electric power that most people think of 
TVA as essentially a public power agency. 
And the fact that this phase of the work has 
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been the subject of much controversy In the 
courts and the country has added to that 
Impression in the public mind. The fact is, 
however, that electric power Is only one 
phase of TVA’s development work in the 
Valley. 

It is not my purpose to depreciate the Im¬ 
portance of electric power In the Tennessee 
Valley development. It is a major factor in 
the development of the region when inte¬ 
grated with others. Its low rates (about 
one-third of those at the beginning of TVA) 
and its widespread and largely Increased use 
in the Valley have been of very great benefit 
to its people. It means savings of something 
like $11,000,000 a year to them in their power 
bills, as compared to the rates 12 years ago. 
It has meant an increase of electrifled farms 
from leas than 3 percent to about 25 percent 
in the Valley. 

Electric power has played a part in the 
much-needed development of industry in 
the valley. More than 400 new industries, 
mostly based on local resources, have been 
set up In the region within the last decade, 
with low-cost electricity a factor in many 
cases. Power Is the paying partner in TVA's 
work. Receipts from its sale make It pos¬ 
sible for TVA to reimburse the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for the money invested in the proj¬ 
ect, It Is estimated that the full Invest¬ 
ment for power without interest will be re¬ 
turned within 30 years and the full Invest¬ 
ment in navigation, flood control, and power 
could be repaid within 60 years. 

The supply of large quantities of electricity 
for war purposes has been an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to the winning of the war, includ¬ 
ing the development of the atomic bomb. 
About 75 percent of TVA’s output has been 
used for these purposes. Tlie service of this 
electric power to the people of the region 
and to the Nation in its war effort cannot be 
overemphasized In any discussion of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

OTHER PHASES EQUALLY IMPORTANT 

However, the other phases of TVA’s work 
are equally if not more important. The 
savings on water transportation, it Is esti¬ 
mated, w'ill not be much less In the course of 
a few years than the savings on electric power 
and of like Influence in the development of 
the region. The benefits of flood control will 
also approach the benefits of power. And the 
benefits of farm and forestry programs will 
undoubtedly be equal to if not greater than 
those of electric power. 

The importance of soil Improvement, of the 
production of better crops for food and feed, 
and of the creatio’- of the vast amount of life- 
giving energy for men and animals cannot 
be measured in money, for in it are involved 
considerations of health, of nutrition, of liv¬ 
ing comforts, and of human well-being. It 
is about this matter that I would speak for 
the rest of my time tonight. 

Perhaps one way of measuring Its impor¬ 
tance is to make some comparisons of the 
amounts of energy used. The different ex¬ 
pressions of energy have different units of 
measurement. The familiar unit of electric 
energy is the kilowatt-hour, and the familiar 
unit of food energy is the calorie. These 
forms of energy are not Interchangeable, of 
course; a man can’t plug himself into an 
electric socket to obtain the energy for his 
daily tasks. But for the purposes of com¬ 
parison they can be reduced to the same 
unit. 

Thus the enM^y the average person ob- 
tain.s from food in a year Is equal to 1,276 
kllov;att-hnurs, and a family would consume 
three or four times that much. The average 
family that has electricity in the United 
Btates uses l,il7 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy per year. It Tappens that the aver¬ 
age vice of electricity per family in the Ten- 
nos.sex'l Valley Is much greater—1,707 kllo- 
watt-heurs. Wheff the total consumption of 


food by men and animals Is reduced to kilo¬ 
watt-hours, it is found that in the Tennessee 
Valley the amount is about 44.000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, as compared to 
11,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
used. 

To put the matter another way: The aver¬ 
age person consumes in food the equivalent 
or BYa kilowatt-hours a day, and the family 
consumers in electricity 3 kilowatt-hours a 
day. Each person, then, eats more kilowatt- 
hours a day than the average family uses in 
electricity. And what about animals? Do 
they eat many kilowatt-hours a day? Listen 
to this: The old milch cow is a regular dyna¬ 
mo. She consumes the equivalent of 46 1/2 
kilowatt-hours every day of her life, when she 
can get it. That amount of energy would 
supply the average family with electricity 
for all the lights, washing machine, refrig¬ 
erator, electric iron, cream separator, and 
all the other electric things on the place for 
over 2 weeks’ time. She actually uses about 
as much energy ar a 6-horsepower dynamo 
running 10 full hours a day. My hat is off 
to her—for a good many reasons. 

There are some other interesting compari¬ 
sons, too. The annual amount of energy 
generated by plants in food and feed crops 
in the State of Tennessee alone is equivalent 
to 34.000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or about 
three times the production of electric energy 
by TVA. Even the energy from the wood 
used for fuel each year in the Tennessee 
Valley is equivalent to 25,000,000,000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours. or more than twice the electric 
energy used. A calculation has been made 
of the amount of energy in kilowatt-hours 
created by the growth of the timber above 
6 inches In diameter each year in the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley. That amounts to about 37,- 
600.000.000 kilowatt-hours of energy. 

And what about the energy contained In 
the coal that is mined in the Tennessee Valley 
every year? That Is a surprising amount. 
It is estimated that about 16,407,000 tons 
are produced in the valley every year. The 
energy of this coal is equivalent to 122.000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, or more than 10 times 
the TVA production of electric energy In the 
region. Some of this coal actually Is turned 
into two or three billion kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy in the valley. It should be 
emphasized here that coal comes from a 
definitely exhaustible source of energy, as 
does gasoline, while all these other sources 
are renewable. This Is an extremely impor¬ 
tant consideration. 

ENERGY or FOOD AND FEED 

I know ot nothing that better illustrates 
the tremendous importance of food, feed, and 
fuel than these facts about their relative 
energy value. We can get along without 
atomic energy or electricity or gasoline or 
steam—humanity did up to 200 years ago— 
but we cannot get along without food and 
feed and fuel. These are the greatest pro¬ 
ducers of energy as they are the greatest 
factors in the life, the health, and the well¬ 
being of people. 

TVA has from the beginning realized the 
supreme importance of this and of the neces¬ 
sity for the food and feed to have in it the 
essential proteins and minerals. It has rec¬ 
ognized the necessity for preserving the bases 
of this vital energy. It has recognized the 
depletion of the soil and the forests which 
supply most of the things that men and 
animals live by. It has, in cooperation with 
other agencies, developed a program of soil- 
building and of forest conservation. It has 
developed a potential capacity of 130,000 tons 
a year of phosphatic plant nutrients—PaOo. 
Much of this capacity was used for munition 
purposes during the war, but some part of it 
was used on the 24,000 demonstration farms 
In the valley and the other thousands out¬ 
side. TVA also has considerable capacity for 
producing nitrogenous plant food as a re¬ 


sult of the munition requirements of the 
war. 

TVA AND PHOSPHATE 

This whole demonstration-farm program 
has been built around phosphate. At the 
beginning TVA decided to process and use 
phosphate rather than nitrogen, and here 
are some of the scientlfio reasons for the 
decision. 

Each pound of phosphorus, with lime, can 
add to the soil 3 pounds or more of nitrogen 
through legumes. This 3 pounds of nitrogen 
can produce from 125 to 360 pounds of food 
material necessary to animal and human 
nutrition. This can in turn produce 160 
pounds of milk, or 16 pounds of beef or 23 
pounds of pork. All this production, then, 
stems from 1 pound of phosphorus. Up 
to July 1945, TVA supplied 64,600 tons of 
phosphorus for use on these farms, and it is 
estimated that this would produce some 
818,000 tons of beef or 1,255,000 tons of pork 
or 8.720,000 tons of milk. 

While you are coming up for air from this 
sea of figures, I will assert that here is energy 
for you. The old milk cow is getting in her 
work. She is producing energy faster than 
Norris Dam. In the eight-million-odd tons 
of milk there Is energy of more than 5,000.- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. That is 
about half the present annual output of all 
TVA’s dams and steam plants. And this milk 
energy represents not the total milk of the 
area by any means, but only the increase 
made possible by the TVA phosphate. If 
you have survived the statistics, I think this 
may indicate to you the enormous energy 
that is created by food, leed, and fuel, and 
on the business side It indicates a pretty fair 
return on the investment In phosphorus. 

ENERGY AND NUTRITION 

Talking about all this energy that comes 
from food and feed is simply another way of 
talking about nutrition—human and animal 
nutrition. And the story of the use of phos¬ 
phorus on the land is simply a story of better 
nutrition. It is a story of more and better 
food and feed—more and better plants con¬ 
taining protein and minerals—more and 
better crops containing the elements that 
build up bone and muscle and sinew. 

And the need for this has never been 
greater than now. The deficiency of nutri¬ 
tion at the beginning of the war was serious 
enough, as everybody knows. And certainly 
that deficiency has not decreased among the 
peoples of the world, for ever-increasing 
numbers have been without sufficient food 
of any kind. Millions have gone hungry and 
many have starved during the war, and mil¬ 
lions more will suffer now that the war is 
over. Even in the United States, probably 
the best-fed country in the world, there Is 
an alarming lack of nutrition. 

LACK OF NUTRITION 

In a recent statement, Dr. William A. 
Albrecht, head of the department of soils 
at the College of Agriculture In Missouri, 
used this language: 

“Keen minds among doctors of medicine 
and dentistry • • • have seen degenera¬ 

tion in bo:iies, minds, and souls taking place 
at the highest rate among our people • • * 
Studies * • • make It possible to see 

human deformities associated with nutri¬ 
tion and this nutrition going back to the 
crop, the season, and the soil itself.’’ 

And he had this to say about our animals: 

“Animal ailments are on the Increase. Be¬ 
cause of the declining soil fertility, animals 
have been pushed to the dangerous precipice 
until decreased reproduction. Increased dis¬ 
eases, more body malformation, and other 
Irregularities have compelled us to market 
these animals early. What the use of this 
meat has been doing to human health had 
not yet been given consideration.” 
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And there has never before been such a 
drain upon all our natural base. In a re* 
port by a committee of the Department of 
Agriculture a year or two ago. the extent 
of the drain on crop and grazing lands and 
forests was pointed out. Soil erosion and 
low of fertility have been very heavy. And 
the drain on forests has largely exceeded the 
growth of new timber. 

All this presents a problem Immense and 
vital. Its Importance to human welfare is 
beyond measure. Improvement of the land, 
conservation of the forests, production of 
better food and feed, thus assuring the nec¬ 
essary amount of life-giving energy for men 
and animals, Is certainly one of the *‘mU8t** 
policies of the American people, and It Is 
going to require the best efforts of Indi¬ 
viduals and of institutions to approach any 
solution of the problem. 

FORWABD STEPS 

There is considerable evidence. I am happy 
to say. Of movement In this direction. Pub¬ 
lic consciousness of the problem Is growing. 
Meetings of this kind are being held over the 
country. Educational forces are more active 
than at any time before. There is Increasing 
discussion in magazines and newspapers. 
Significant experiments are being made In 
different parts of the country. Business 
concerns and banks have become Interested 
In some places and are assisting in the task. 

Recently my attention was called to a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Country Bank Action on 
the Soil Front,'* gotten out by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Ohio. In It this 
bank talks about declining soil fertility, 
about soil-conservation districts, about 
changes in yield with phosphate and lime 
applications, and the like. One paragraph 
must be quoted: 

“One of the great costs of the Second World 
War has been the accelerated deterioration of 
the Nation’s soils. That soil productivity 
must be rebuilt is self-evident, for all human 
destiny Is dependent upon It. It Is not 
merely a problem for farmers, for, truly, the 
land Is everybody's heritage." 

A very important step forward is now being 
taken with respect to a national fertilizer 
policy. It is based on the concept of en¬ 
abling farmers * throughout the country to 
use the amount of phosphate and other ferti¬ 
lizers needed by the soil for Its maintenance 
and for the economical production of nu¬ 
tritious food and feed crops. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has estimated that about 
twice as much phosphate is needed as Is 
being used on the land now. The same Is 
true also of some other kinds of plant food. 
Based upon Its own experience for the last 
10 years, TVA has Issued a statement strongly 
recommending such a national policy. 

A CHALLENGE 

The life-giving energy that comes from 
the land can never be replaced by any form 
of mechanical energy, atomic or any other. 
It alone can sustain life. It alone can pro¬ 
vide health and vigor and bloom. It alone 
can build strong bodies, clear heads. 

Mechanical energy can give power and pro¬ 
vide comfort. It can enable men to do 
prodigies on the land, on the sea, and In the 
air. It can carry messages with the speed of 
light. But It cannot tint the rose, green 
the grass, or ripen the corn. It cannot put 
the glow of health Into boys* cheeks. Only 
the sunshine, the fresh air, and the energy 
of the fruits of the soil can do that. 

To provide an abundance of this life-giving 
energy is a great task. It Is of such Impor¬ 
tance as to challenge the best efforts of men. 
It Is so vital to human well-being as to re¬ 
quire nothing less than the keenest minds, 
the most skillful hands, and the most de¬ 
voted souls that can be enlisted in It. 


Understanding Rnitia 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in a world 
groping for concord, Russia is the most 
important and the most difficult nation 
for Americans to understand. The Min¬ 
neapolis Star-Journal is publishing a 
series of five articles on Russia and her 
activities In Europe, written by Dr. Sverre 
Norborg, a distinguished American cit¬ 
izen born in Norway, who until lately was 
on the University of Minnesota faculty, 
and who, during the war, served in the 
Office of Strategic Services and was for a 
year in charge of UNRRA activities in 
northern Europe. 

Under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Janu¬ 
ary 28. and the first two of Dr. Norborg’s 
articles. The others will be included 
later: 

[From the MinneapollB Star-Journal of 
January 28, 1946] 
UNDERSTANDING RUSSIA 

In contrast to some of our own seemingly 
aimless foreign-policy decisions, Russian In¬ 
ternational action may appear resolute and 
concerted. Yet a look behind the scenes at 
Moscow reveals schools of thought as widely 
divergent as those In America. Isolationism, 
chauvinism, and Internationalism all have 
their champions in the Soviet capital. 

A searching study of these men and their 
policies Is provided In the series of articles 
by Sverre Norborg beginning In the Star- 
Journal today. As student, political philos¬ 
opher, and UNRRA official. Dr. Norborg has 
watched the currents of public life on the 
Continent at first hand for many years. 

The former University of Minnesota fac¬ 
ulty member is convinced that we must know 
the Russians better to arrive at a basis for 
understanding with them. We must com¬ 
prehend the not too complex motives which 
govern factions within the one party of the 
U. 8. S. R. 

The Russians have kept a smoke screen be¬ 
tween themselves and the rest of the world, 
yet an objective study is possible. Russia’s 
foreign maneuvers since VE-day, the be¬ 
havior of her armies abroad, the few public 
utterances of her leaders all provide clues. 
Fortified by his acquaintance with European 
diplomats and professional scholars, Dr. Nor¬ 
borg has made that study. 

His intelligent analysis should be read by 
every American Interested In understanding 
the rulers in the other great powers of today's 
world. 

[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Jan¬ 
uary 28, 1946] 

MICROSCOPE ON RUSSIA—^EUROPE MOVES LEFT 

AFTER WAR BUT SHUNS COMMUNISM—SOVIET 

UNION "MISSES THE BOAT" AS CONTINENT 

TURNS INSTEAD TO SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC CREED 

(By C. Sverre Norborg) 

In Paris last August. I asked a European 
economist what he thought of the Russian 
situation. In hie radical youth he had served 
as technical adviser in Moscow on Stalin’s 
first 6-year plan, but his enthusiasm has 
since cooled off to a state of critical objec¬ 
tivity. 


His answer was: “The paradox of 1945 Is a 
double one. The world is afraid of Russia 
and does not want to be so. The Russians arc 
afraid for themselves and do not want to 
admit It. 

“Since VE-day I have done considerable 
monitoring of Radio Moscow to find out 
whither the Soviet wind is blowing. Shcher¬ 
bakov, the Soviet propaganda chief, is still 
plugging away, but the ‘melody’ Is lost. The 
whole thing is improvised. 

“During recent months. Russian broadcasts 
have reflected the uncertainty which has 
gripped Moscow ever since Europe began to 
show its postwar political colors. Politically 
speaking, the premature calculations of A. Y. 
Vlshlnsky (Soviet brain truster) on postwar 
Europe have backfired In the mo.st miserable 
manner. 

"Now I am waiting for the great realist, 
Josef Stalin, to make a frank admission of 
the mistaken hopes which the Soviet Union 
failed to see fulfilled in Europe during this 
summer of liberation. We may soon witness 
some startling changes in Soviet foreign 
policy.” 

(Andrei Y. Vlshlnsky is a leading Russian 
lawyer and Molotov's vice commissar of for¬ 
eign affairs. A revolutionist at 18. he in¬ 
stalled Russia’s now legal code after the 1017 
revolution. After Hitler’s defeat he at¬ 
tempted to Install Communist-controlled 
governments In the Balkans. He is Russia’s 
chief delegate to the UNO sessions in 
London.) 

After the glorious victory at Stalingrad in 
1943 the foreign-policy planners of Moscow 
decided to accelerate their neat work on a 
“blueprint" for a New Europe. With the 
broad outlines and basic directives given by 
Marshal Stalin, the Politburo, Russia’s super- 
cabinet, left most of this planning work to 
Vlshlnsky. Bulganin, and Zhdanov. 

A. A. Zhdanov Is the keen, fiftyish, middle- 
of-the-road Stalinist, who in many respects 
serves Generalissimo Stalin as Harry Hopkins 
served the late President Roosevelt. 

The comparatively unknown N. Bulganin 
wields an active and considerable influence 
on Russian foreign policy through his chair¬ 
manship of the Soviet commission on foreign 
affairs. 

The brilliant but slightly visionary Vlsh- 
Insky heads the unofficial circle of pollllcol 
8ClentlBt.s who constantly watch over what 
Russian Marxists like to call "the dialectics of 
Soviet world policy.” 

Outside Russia the best-known member of 
this Russian "brain trust" was the late Am¬ 
bassador Oumansky, Who, strangly enough, 
was transferred from Washington to Mexico 
(where he met death in January 1945 in a 
plane crash). 

Piecing together all of the information 
gathered by the Russian political intelligence, 
this circle of Moscow planners called In Rus¬ 
sia's top experts on European underground 
movements. Former Comintern leaders like 
pale, obstinate Georgl Dimitrov, voluntary 
exiles like Maurice Thorez and A. Kuusinen. 
and leading European representatives of the 
Communist underground, reported to Vlsh¬ 
lnsky, Zhdanov and company that they were 
convinced that Red Europe would be right 
around the corner once World War II came 
to an end. It was inevitable. It was de¬ 
manded by that logic which Marxists are 
prone to find in history. 

In this spirit of victorious fervor, the for¬ 
eign affairs experts of Moscow accordingly 
laid plan-s for a postwar European policy in 
which special emphasis was put on— 

The unification of all Slav nations. 

Russian dominance of the Baltic. 

The final unbottllng of the Dardanelles. 

A deep security belt of friendly nations 
along Russia’s European borders. 

A selling campaign of Russian good will 
and power throughout the world. 
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Since VE-day European hietory has staged 
a Eurprise party. 

Europe has not gone Red. 

True, the western European nations have 
followed in the political steps of the British 
Labor victory. And In Prance the party with 
the greatest popular following is the Com¬ 
munist Party. In all countries the native 
Communicts have elected more representa¬ 
tives to the parliaments than at any earlier 
time. This is notably the case in Denmark. 

Yet it is surprising to And Norwegian, 
Danish and Dutch Communists insisting, 
both privately and publicly, on strict adher¬ 
ence to Western democratic Ideals and proce¬ 
dure. 

Last summer in Copenhagen, a cosmopoli¬ 
tan group was discussing Europe's future 
with one of the Communist members of 
the interim Danish cabinet. Our conversa¬ 
tion had inevitably wheeled around to the 
Red Army, when he suddenly broke into a 
spontaneous declaration: 

“We must not forget what we owe the 
English peepie. We Danes always will re¬ 
member that had it not been for Church¬ 
ill and England in 1940. there would be no 
democratic Europe today.” 

A fresh breeze of European good will went 
through the room, and a smile or relief 
lighted up the serious faces. 

Hr.w did it happen that the Moscow foreign 
experts were caught so badly off base in their 
dla^nos’s of political po.stwar Europe? 

Was Russian political intelligence Innde- 
quit? or misled? 

Did Moscow inderrate the political matu¬ 
rity of the European underground move¬ 
ments? 

Did American victories on the Continent 
have anything to do with the change of the 
political climate throughout Europe? 

Did the atomic bomb change the political 
climate? 

The answer to each of these questions is: 
Yea. decidedly, 

I From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of 
January 29, 19461 

MICRO.SrOPE ON RTT.^CIA —REFORM OR REVOLT?— 

POSTWAR EUROPE CHOOSE3 REFORM—BRITISH 

I.AE^R VirrORY SAVED CONTINENT FROM RED 

ER/'ND OF DEMOCRACY 

(By C. Sverre Norborg) 

American military victories in Europe 
changed the political climate on that Con¬ 
tinent* Atomic bombs dropped half a world 
away confirmed the change. But there are 
two deeper reasons why Russia’s postwar 
program for Europe has failed, and Europe 
has chosen instead to follow the social demo¬ 
cratic Instead of the Communist political 
philosophy. 

Those reasons are psychological. 

Discussions with scores of European under¬ 
ground leaders in the summer of Europe’s 
liberation revealed them. Both factors were 
overlooked by Russian intelligence and neg¬ 
lected by the makers of Russian foreign 
policy. 

First, the resistance against Nazi tyranny 
In all the fighting underground movements 
was motivated by a definite and all-embrac¬ 
ing national spirit, which did not know or 
count political party lines. 

I have heard Norwegian clergymen of un¬ 
derground fame give unstinted praise to the 
sell-sacrificing patriotism of Norwegian Com¬ 
munists. 

Danish Communists seeking asylum from 
the Gestapo have spent many a night In a 
shipowner's or an Industrialist’s home. Self- 
effacing patriotism was the key to the Euro¬ 
pean underground. 

The second factor, democratic Individual¬ 
ism. is, if possible, of even greater and more 
lasting political significance. The national 
underground forces In the different European 
countries were under strict, unified discipline. 
Orders were given. Assignments were carried 


out. No questions were asked. No explana¬ 
tions were expected. 

And yet this was the Iron discipline of a 
freedom movement In which each individual 
held in his hand the safety and security of 
all the others—banker, professor, bricklayer, 
clergyman, bus driver, or housewife—this was 
a classless community of freedom-loving 
spirits. 

They met at work, they shared concen¬ 
tration camps, they walked to execution— 
together. 

“Now I know what true democracy is,” said 
a crippled Belgian student Just back from 
Dachau. “I have lived in It for 3 >ear8. It 
is humanity itself.” 

In retrospect, therefore, it can be said that 
Russia's informants were too Marxist and 
too superficial in their political analysis of 
the spiritual forces at work. Dsep under the 
stvpid brutality of Nazi heels, a ne\- moral 
experience was unifying Europe's democratic 
m^BBes in a national and social cohesion of 
unknown strength. 

Not that there was much more prophetic 
Insight among us westerners than among the 
Russians. The Labor victory in England came 
as a shock in Europe as well as in Wash¬ 
ington. 

But the democratic nations of liberated 
Europe almost Instantly jumped at British 
Labor's program as a welcome political altern¬ 
ative to the managerial centralism of 
Moscow. 

Prof. Harold Laski's good-will tour during 
the summer of 1945 to the Scandinavian 
countries came at a turning point in Euro¬ 
pean political history. Before his visit, the 
Communists and the Socialists in country 
after country had worked with fear and fer¬ 
vor to amkigamate their respective parties 
into a united popular front. 

Then suddenly the Socialists broke off the 
negotiations. The leading Communist news¬ 
paper in Copenhagen wrote an editorial en¬ 
titled, “Laski Came and Unity Went.” The 
stinging irony of the editorial testified to 
the bitterness of a Marxist mind which had 
seen its European dream burst. 

Moscow has never loved Social Democrats, 
who prefer reform to revolution. The in¬ 
vectives used by Communists before the war, 
in every country, against “these chicken- 
hearted, pink traitors to the cauic of Iho 
proletariat” are too well known to need repe¬ 
tition. 

Furthermore, Moscow no longer speaks of 
the proletariat. It proclaims socialism. It 
emulates democracy, and in its own way it 
believes In what It proclaims. 

It Is a matter of definition. It may be 
much more. 

■Vlshlnsky's famous Bucharest spcich is 
still the clearest statement of the Russian 
idea of democracy which the outside world 
has received. It was a brilliant sales talk 
along somewhat obscure lines, on the mythi¬ 
cal will of the people. 

After analyzing the Vlshinsky text, a keen 
British political philosopher observed: 

“Add a new definition to your vocabu¬ 
lary—Vlshlnsky’s concept of democracy. Ac¬ 
cording to him, democracy is ’the greatest 
amount of happiness for the greatest num¬ 
ber of people, whether they want It or not.’ '* 

It is at exactly this point that United 
States foreign policy has been at loggerheads 
with Moscow. 

The Russians forced a solution of trie Polish 
problem on the basis of this mythical “will 
of the people.” They Installed Austrian, Bul¬ 
garian, and Rumanian “governments” as ex¬ 
pressions of this mythical “will of the peo¬ 
ple.” On the very same Ideological basis they 
are strongly behind what has been called 
Tltotalitarlanlsm in Yugoslavia. 

However, authentic reports of recent de¬ 
velopments In Poland tell of a definite west¬ 
ernizing even of the Polish political situation. 

The revealing victory of the political op¬ 
position party to communism In Hungary 
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is another straw in the European wind. The 
Czechs are busy with nationalization of most 
of their industries, yet they remain political 
democrats in the constitutional sense of 
that word. In Austria the Rufsians have 
given in, after considerable pressure. 

Tlie Moscow agreement points to a com¬ 
promise by the Big Three on the govern¬ 
mental situation in Rumania and Bulgaria. 

And that military statesman, Gen. Dwlglit 
D. Eisenhower, has publicly stated that a 
free election in the Russian zone In Berlin 
would show up the German Communists as 
the pitiful minority group they really arc. 

What will the foreign policy makers cf 
the Narkomindel (Russian foreign office) do 
about the political temper of the New 
Europe? 

Will they accept it as a fact and cooperate 
In trade and cultural relations? 

Will the Soviet Union insist on keeping a 
“security belt” along her European borders, 
while It otherwise withdraws from the rest 
of Europe? 

Will it compensate for a loss of face in 
Europe by turning Its attention even more 
than before to the Asiatic peoples? 

Or, will Russia Itself change, broadening 
democracy within her own borders and, with 
the United States, lend all nations toward 
one world? 

The world has once again begun the Her¬ 
culean task of making peace. 

This time the main burden falls on the 
two former Isolationist world powers—the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Confusion, mistakes and frustration can¬ 
not meet the challenge of the atomic age. 

Russia is in midpassage. So is the world. 


The Negro Soldier 
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Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is about the Negro soldier I 
wish to speak today. I wish to pay him 
.the respect and to express the gratitude 
of the American people for his contri¬ 
bution in the greatest battle of all time— 
the battle which decided whether or not 
we were to remain a free people. 

We should be especially mindful of 
the Negro soldier, remembering that he 
fought and shed his blood for a freedom 
which he has not as yet been permitted 
fully to share. 

The service record of the Negro in 
World War II began with the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, Decembei 7, 
1941, and carried through to the day and 
the hour of the Japanese surrender. 

Whether in the North African, Euro¬ 
pean. or Pacific theater of war, the Negro 
serviceman responded to the call of duty 
to the fullest extent of his opportunity 
and to the very best of his ability. 

The Negro soldier made his contribu¬ 
tion in World War II as he has in every 
other war in which we, a free people, 
have fought. And he has again met the 
test of patriotism and heroism. The 
names of Negro heroes in this war are 
everlastingly recorded among the living 
and che dead. They won their citations 
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In every combat area, on land, on sea, in 
the air. 

It should nevei be forgotten that Negro 
heroes in this war achieved their proud 
records under handicaps that did not 
have to be overcome by most of their 
white fellow citizens. 

This was the most mechanical of all 
wars. Training had to be based on the 
education and Experience of the average 
man. Th^j average American boy going 
into the service of his country had some 
knowledge of, some experience with the 
mechanical gadgets that contribute to 
our much boasted high standard of liv¬ 
ing. And at least he could read and 
write. 

Three-fourths of all Negroes in the 
armed forces came from areas in this 
land of the free where their people had 
been held down for generations, denied 
education, denied the use of tools any 
more complicated than a hce, denied the 
right to participate in self-government, 
denied even the right to self-respect. 
For them, equal educational opportuni¬ 
ties, equal pay for equal work, practically 
any opportunity to work at skilled trades, 
simply did not exist. They went into the 
armed forces ill equipped, through no 
fault of their own, for the tremendous job 
required of them. 

But they did the Job, all the same, 
handicap or no handicap. And they did 
it magnificently. 

They were men —with the heart and 
the will and the courage—the stuff of 
which heroes are made. They may, as 
did one group, have had to memorize in¬ 
structions because they could not read 
them. But while letters may have been 
foreign to them, devotion was not; nor 
was courage foreign to them. The quali¬ 
ties that cannot be indoctrinated—the 
qualities of greatness—were there. 

Some of the most outstanding units in 
all theaters were made up of Negroes who 
had been classified in the lowest Army 
classification categories—those very boys 
who had never had a chance to run a ma¬ 
chine or even to learn to read and write 
before going into the Army. 

Despite the Selective Service. and 
Trsdning Act, which established a basic 
policy of nondiscrimination because of 
race or color in building up our Army, 
and in spite of Improvement during the 
course of the war, it must not be forgot¬ 
ten that segregation, discrimination, and 
race prejudice, in all of its varied forms, 
placed an added burden on the Negro 
in the armed forces and dogged his steps 
from the induction center to the front 
line. 

Navy Crosses—for “conduct in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service”—were won by Ne¬ 
gro mess attendants not permitted to 
enlist In their country’s Navy as fighting 
men. 

It was a mess attendant—not per¬ 
mitted, because he was a Negro, to train 
as a gunner—who manned a machine 
gun and fought back when the Japs 
strafed his ship at Pearl Harbor. For 
this and for dragging his mortally 
wounded captain to safety, Dorie Miller, 
mess attendant first class, won the Navy 
Cross. 


It was Leonard Roy Harmon, mess 
attendant first class, who won the Navy 
Cross, posthumously, for heroic action. 
He lost his life aboard the U. S. S. San 
Francisco in battle off the Solomon Is¬ 
lands. Later his mother was brought 
from her home in Texas, by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, to the shipyards 
in Hlngham, Mass., to sponsor the de¬ 
stroyer escort U. S. S. Hannon, named 
after her hero son. 

It was Pvt. Woodall I. Marsh, of 
Pittsburgh, of the Ninety-second Divi¬ 
sion, who won the Silver Star for taking 
12 wounded paratroopers out of the 
front line to safety, fording a raging 
torrent in his truck, after an oflQcer had 
said it could not be done. When he was 
told he could not get through because 
the water was too deep. Private Marsh 
replied. “Well, there’s dirt underneath, 
ain’t there?” 

In December 1944 when the picture 
in Europe was dark, where our front¬ 
line losses were mounting with tragic 
swiftness, a call was sent out for volun¬ 
teer replacements from troops assigned 
to noncombat duty behind the lines. 
More than 5,000 Negroes eagerly re¬ 
sponded. Because only privates were 
accepted, many noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers offered to sacrifice their stripes for 
a chance to get into the fighting. 
Twenty-five hundred Negro soldiers were 
accepted, but 3,000 more were turned 
back, because a quota for Negroes among 
the volunteers had been set. One of 
those who was accepted, Pfe Leroy W. 
Kemp, of Atlantic City, N. J., remarked, 
“We’ve been giving a lot of sweat. Now 
1 think we’ll mix some blood with it.” 

They did mix their blood—with the 
blood of their vrhite brothers—and out 
of that mixing new understanding and 
respect were born. 

One of the finest tributes paid these 
volunteers came from Brig. Gen. Charles 
T. Lanham, assistant commander of the 
One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Divi¬ 
sion, following the presentation of com¬ 
bat decorations: 

“I have never seen any soldiers who 
have performed better in combat than 
you,” Gteneral Lanham told the Negro 
doughboys. 

Under the Selective Service Act, 
Negroes were trained for every branch 
of the service, but, although Negro 
fighter pilots were shooting down Ger¬ 
man planes over Italy, although the 
Ninety-second Division fought through 
the Italian campaign from start to finish 
and came out with 2 Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Crosses, 1 Distinguished Service 
Medal, 16 Legion of Merit awards, 95 
Silver Stars, 6 Soldier’s Medals, 723 
Bronze Stars, 1,095 Purple Hearts, and 
7,996 Combat Infantry Badges, and al¬ 
though the Nine Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth Field Artillery Battalion was 
caught at Bastogne and fought it out side 
by side with the celebrated One Hundred 
and First Airborne Division and received, 
with the One Hundred and First, a Presi¬ 
dential Unit Citation, and although there 
were Negro combat troops in action on 
every front, the fact remains that the 
majority of the Negroes, sometimes re¬ 


gardless of qualifications, found them¬ 
selves in service outfits. 

And what did that mean? It meant 
building airports, bases, roads, and high¬ 
ways under fire, in freezing cold and 
blazing heat. It meant building an ap¬ 
proach to a bridge across the Rhine, 
under artillery fire, unable to take cover, 
unable to shoot back. It meant landing 
ammunition on the Normandy beaches 
on D-day, always under fire. It meant 
setting up field kitchens on those 
beaches, even before the fighting troops 
which were to be fed and heartened had 
all come ashore. It meant Negro Sea- 
bees winning commendation for building 
an airport on a Pacific island under 
heavy Japanese fire. It meant string¬ 
ing thousands and thousands of miles 
of communication wire—across rivers, 
through steaming jungles, over icy 
mountain passes, with artillery shells 
crashing around them, with snipers for¬ 
ever shooting at them. It meant truck¬ 
ing high explosives and octane gas over 
the Red Ball Highway—continuously 
under aerial bombardment. It meant 
building the Ledo Road, under impossible 
conditions, cutting and blasting their 
way through jungle and over mountain 
passes—riding their bulldozers down 
with tons of sliding rock when the nar¬ 
row ledges gave way, to save the precious 
equipment. And again and again and 
again it meant dropping a shovel and 
picking up a gun from the stiffening 
hands of a fallen fighting comrade. 

In 1940, when the Selective Service Act 
was passed, there were only 4,451 Negroes 
in our Army, including 5 commissioned 
officers and 11 warrant officers. 

In February, a year ago, there were 
690,282 Negroes in the Army. Of these, 
52,884 were in the Infantry, 27,163 in the 
Coast and Field Artillery, 770 in the Cav¬ 
alry, 140 154 in the Engineers, 63,079 in 
the Air Corps, and 406,232 in other 
branches of the armed servic(?s. In¬ 
cluded in the total were 6,548 commis¬ 
sioned officers. Of that number, 120 
were Dental Corps officers, 343 were 
nurses. 569 were Medical Corps officers, 
and 260 were chaplains. The Army had 
820 Negro Wacs, the Navy had 68 Negro 
Waves, and the Coast Guard 5 Negro 
Spars. 

Last August there were 695,264 Negroes 
in the United States Army. Of these. 
495,950 were overseas. On the day of 
final victory in Europe there \/cre 22 
Negro combat units in action on the 
European front. 

Here are some things that “Ike” Eisen¬ 
hower, the man who broke the Axis, 
had to say about the Negro troops who 
served under him. 

In July 1944, to the commanding offi¬ 
cers and men of a Negro antiaircraft bal¬ 
loon battalion, the only outfit of its kind 
participating in the D-day landings: 

The commanding officer, First United 
States Army, has brought to my attention 
the splendid manner in which you have car¬ 
ried out your mission during the period of 
June 6 to July 10, 19i4. 

Your battalion landed in Prance on June G 
under artillery, machine-gun, and rllle fire. 
Despite the losses sustained, the battalion 
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carried out Its mission with courage and de¬ 
termination and proved on Important ele¬ 
ment to the air-defense team. The cheerful¬ 
ness and devotion to duty of officers and men 
have been commented on by the personnel 
of other units. 

This report Is most gratifying to me. 1 
commend you and the officers and men of 
your battalion for your fine effort, which ha® 
merited the praise of all who have observed It. 

On the same day to the commanding 
officer and officers and men of a Negro 
truck company: 

1 have received from the commanding gen¬ 
eral, First United States Army, a report of 
your exceptionally line work during the land¬ 
ing in Prance and the period of a month sub¬ 
sequent thereto. The report confirms my 
own observation. 

You landed under enemy machine-gun and 
artillery file, which caused losses in men and 
equipment. Nevertheles.s, you salvaged most 
of your equipment at once and within 3 days 
90 percent of your vehicles were operating on 
a 24-hour basis, a scale which was maintained 
for 6 weeks. During this time you continued 
the delivery of essential supplies. I want you 
to know that I appreciate your splendid work. 
Your accomplishments are a source of grati¬ 
fication to me and to your Army commander. 

Reviewing the war at a press confer¬ 
ence in Paris on June 15, 1945, General 
Eisenhower was asked to comment upon 
the contribution Negro soldiers made to 
the European Theater of Operations. He 
replied: 

To start with, I would like to say this: That 
1 do not differentiate among soldiers. I do 
not say white soldiers or Negro soldiers and 
I do not say American or British soldiers. To 
my mind. I have had a task in this war that 
makes me look upon soldiers as soldiers. 
Now, I have seen Negro soldiers In this war, 
and I have many reports on their work where 
they have rendered very valuable contribu¬ 
tions and some of them with the greatest 
enthusiasm. In late November, when we 
were getting short of reinforcements, re¬ 
placements, some 2,600 Negro soldiers volun¬ 
teered for front-line service and they did 
good work. All my commanders reported 
that these volunteers did excellent work. 
But their major Job has been In Service of 
Supply, engineer units, quartermaster units, 
ordnance units. There, so far as I know and 
certainly as far as any official reports, they 
have performed equally with every kind of 
ordnance battalion, quartermaster battalion, 
and engineer battalion. They have done their 
Job and they have done the Job given them. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that all of us, as 
wc continue our task of building a firm 
and lasting peace, will emulate “Ike” 
Eisenhower. He did not differentiate be¬ 
tween whites and Negroes—nor between 
Americans. British, French, nor Rus¬ 
sians. They were all soldiers. It Is my 
fervent hope that we will have the wis¬ 
dom to look upon citizens as citizens— 
neither white nor black nor yellow—but 
simply as citizens—of a world commu¬ 
nity. 

At this point I wish to Introduce 
what at this time can only be a partial 
record of Negro devotion and heroism 
in the cause of freedom. My material 
has been gathered from the War and 
Navy Departments. 

Aprican-Italian Campaign 

FORTY-FIRST ENGINEERS 

On June 17. 1942, 18 months before United 
States troops were reported to have landed 
at Dakar—the first Negro troops landed in 
Africa. They were the Forty-first Engineer 
Regiment—the “singing engineers”—and 


their mission was to protect that vital area 
In the trans-African life line of the 
United Nations under an agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Liberia. The pact, signed on March 31, 1942, 
gave the United States the right to construct, 
control, operate, and defend airports in the 
West African republic. In return for use of 
lands for American troops, the United States 
agred to protect Liberia’s neutrality, pro¬ 
vide $1,000,000 in lend-Iease aid, undertake 
a road-building program and train a Liber¬ 
ian Army, using American equipment. 

Pfc. Edward Taylor, of Baltimore, led 
ashore the first American expeditionary force 
ever to set foot In Africa. A handful of na¬ 
tives and civilian construction workers 
watched him step ashore. “Liberians,” he 
said, “we are here to join hands and fight 
together until this world is free of tyrannical 
dictators.” 

The Forty-first Engineers worked at a 
grueling pace. A big Job had to be done in 
record time, despite malaria, bad terrain, and 
the rainy season. But they built the air¬ 
ports, cantonments, and other installations 
that were needed. They unloaded ships and 
dispatched supplies through three big defense 
areas. They laid steel landing mats in the 
emergency airports and waged a constant bat¬ 
tle against the verdant undergrowth. They 
built permanent structures to replace tem¬ 
porary shacks and sheds. 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service” In 
Liberia, Master Sgt. Albert F. Williams, of 
Waycross, Qa.. Headquarters and Service 
Company, Forty-first Engineers, was awarded 
the Legion of Merit. 

His citation stated that “As a member of 
the advance detachment of an expeditionary 
force, from April to June 1942, he distin¬ 
guished himself by his soldierly qualities, 
leadership, and dependability. Upon arrival 
on a strange continent, by his example of 
cheerfulness, confidence, energy, and Indus¬ 
try he was a constant source of Inspiration 
to his fellow soldiers and a tower of strength 
to his commanding officer. Sergeant Wil¬ 
liams set the pace for all duties assigned. He 
supervised his men every moment of the day, 
protecting their health so that there was no 
Illness in a diseose-rlddon country. He used 
his 600 native laborers with patience, under¬ 
standing, and skill. He was largely respon¬ 
sible for building up an enviable reputation 
for our soldiers abroad and contributing ma¬ 
terially toward the preliminary mission of the 
force.” 

President Roosevelt stopped in Liberia on 
his way home from the Casablanca confer¬ 
ence on January 27, 1943, and reviewed the 
Forty-first Engineers. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANTIAIRCRAFT 

ARTILLERY AUTOMATIC WEAPONS BATTALION 

This battalion had the distinction of being 
the first Negro combat unit to land In north 
Africa and the first Negro combat unit to 
go Into action on European soil. 

As a matter of fact, before it even landed 
on the Italian peninsula, It won the com¬ 
mendation of Lt. Gen, Mark W. Clark, com¬ 
manding the Fifth Army, for “outstanding 
performance of duty” in Its baptism of fire. 
It accounted for two German bombers be¬ 
fore it landed In Italy. 

While the Negro troops of the Four Hun¬ 
dred and Fiftieth Battalion were still aboard 
ship in Naples Harbor, German bombers came 
over. The attack occurred at night. Sol¬ 
diers of the Four Hundred and Fiftieth Bat¬ 
talion aboard one ship manned its 40-mm 
guns. Seachlights picked up the bombers, 
and the Negro gun crew shot down one 
German bomber. 

Aboard another ship, carrying personnel 
and equipment of the Four Hundred and 
Fiftieth Battalion, M/S Johnson Clark, of 
Detroit, Mich., Jiunped Into a loaded truck 
parked on deck and opened fire with a 60- 
caliber machine gun mounted on the cab. 


Other fire opened up from that ship, and a 
second bomber crashed into the sea. 

Commending troops of the Four Hundred 
and Fiftieth Battalion for this accomplish¬ 
ment, General Clark declared: 

*T am proud of the outstanding perform¬ 
ance of duty of these soldiers in this bap¬ 
tism of fire. Their conduct was excellent 
and reflects the training and discipline of 
their unit. The Fifth Army welcomes such 
soldiers.” 

NINETY-NINTH PURSUIT SQUADRON 

This unit of fighter pilots trained at the 
Tuskegee Army Air Field. After further 
training by veterans of the Tunisian cam¬ 
paign, the unit was committed to combat on 
June 1, 1943. It flew its first mission, over 
an air base at Fardjouna, the following day. 
Other early missions were over the Island 
of Pantellerla, Italian stronghold guarding 
the Sicilian straits. Six of its pilots had 
their first brush with enemy aircraft over 
Pantellerla, and pilots of the Ninety-ninth 
dive-bombed Pantellerla daily until It was 
surrendered on June 11, 1943. 

Next came the Sicilian campaign. Dur¬ 
ing the first 9 days of July 1943, the Negro 
pilots of the Ninety-ninth Squadron escorted 
bombers to Sicily. On every trip they were 
attacked by superior numbers of enemy 
fighter planes. 

By the middle of July the Ninety-ninth 
was escorting bombers over Italy. In a dog¬ 
fight over Sclacca, Italy, one day, First Lt. 
(now Captain) Charles B. Hall, of Brazil, 
Ind., shot down the first Axis plane officially 
credited to the Ninety-ninth Squadron. On 
that same day the Ninety-ninth, flying close 
escort for medium Mitchell bombers, prob¬ 
ably destroyed two more German planes and 
damaged three. 

General Elsenhower was at the air base 
with the squadron’s commander, Lt^ Col. 
(now Colonel) Benjamin O. Davis, of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., when Hall and the others 
landed after that fight and congratulated 
them on their first confirmed victory. 

Prom June 1 to September 3, 1943, the 
Ninety-ninth Squadron participated in about 
800 sorties over north Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 

Squadron’s Biggest Day 

The Ninety-ninth Squadron, by this time 
based In Italy, had its biggest day on January 
27, 1944. In one of the fiercest air battles of 
the Italian campaign, over the Anzio beach¬ 
head, south of Rome, Negro pilots of the 
Ninety-ninth Squadron scored eight con¬ 
firmed victories over the Germans. 

Bent on driving the Allied landing force 
out of its beachhead, a hundred or more 
Messerschmltt 109’s and Focke-Wulf 190*a 
came over In two attacks, morning and after¬ 
noon on that day. Twenty-eight were de¬ 
stroyed during the day and the Ninety-ninth 
got eight of them, the largest number cred¬ 
ited to any single squadron that day. 

Flyers from eight States figured in this 
outstanding collective victory of the Ninety- 
ninth that day. Capt. Lemuel Rodney Cus- 
tls, of Hartford, Conn., squadron operations 
officer got one “Jerry.” Six other pilots of 
the Ninety-ninth got one each: First Lts. 
Robert W. Deiz, of Portland, Oreg.; Willie 
Ashley, of Sumter, S. C.; Leon C. Roberts, 
of Pritchard, Ala.; and Edward L. Topplns, 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Second Lt®. Charles 
P. Bailey, of Punta Gorda, Fla.; and Wilson 
Eagleson, of Bloomington, Ind. The Ninety- 
ninth Squadron's eighth victory was shared 
by Second Lts. Clarance Allen, of Mobile, 
Ala., and Howard L. Baugh, of Petersburg, Va. 

The Ninety-ninth shot down four more 
enemy planes on January 28, 1944, Captain 
Hall scoring a double. 

Lieutenant Deiz was credited with his sec¬ 
ond German plane in 2 days, and two pilots. 
Lieutenants Baugh and Allen, were credited 
Jointly with the destruction of one plane. 
The fourth German plane was shot down by 
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Second Lt. Louis O. Smith, of Los Angeles. 
Oallf. 

Second Lt. Elwood T. Driver, of Trenton, 
N. J., got the thirteenth German plane cred¬ 
ited to the Ninety-ninth Squadron. Planes of 
the squadron were just arriving over Anelo 
beachhead on February 6, 1944, to take their 
turn at air cover, when a formation of Ger¬ 
man planes came over. The Ninety-ninth 
swooped down, and Driver sent one Focke- 
Wulf 190 crashing. 

On February 7. 1944, Allied fliers brought 
down 16 Fooke-Wulfs and 3 Messerschmitts, 
against a loss of only 4 of our own. Three 
of the German planes were brought down by 
pilots of the Ninety-ninth in the first of 
the day's engagements. 

Sixteen Katis in 10 daja 

In 10 days over Anzio beachhead, the 
Nmety-ninth brought down 16 enemy planes. 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold, commanding gen¬ 
eral of the Army Air Forces, in a message to 
Lt. Gen. Ira C. Baker. Allied air commander 
In the Mediterranean theater, commended 
the Negro Ninety-ninth Fighter Squadron 
on its exploits over Anzio beachhead. He 
said: 

•The results of the Ninety-ninth Fighter 
Squadron during the past 2 weeks, particu¬ 
larly since the Nettuno landing, are very 
commendable. My best wishes for their con¬ 
tinued success." 

Exactly 1 year after they had flown their 
first mission over an enemy air base at 
Fardjouna. north Africa, pilots of the Nine¬ 
ty-ninth Fighter Squadron, on detached 
service with the Three Hundred and Thirty- 
second Fighter Group, flew their five hun¬ 
dredth combat mission. 

The Ninety-ninth flew 3.728 sorties during 
its first year of service. During the first 
year, the squadron lost 12 pilots—5 killed In 
action, 4 reported missing, and 3 known to 
be prisoners of war. 

THREK HUNDRED AND THIRTT-SECOND 
riQHT‘R CROUP 

From Allied headquarters In Naples It was 
announced on March 17. 1944, that the Three 
Hundred and Thirty-second Fighter Group, 
In which Negro pilots of the Ninety-ninth 
were flying, was operating from Italian 
bases, us port of the Mediterranean coastal 
air force. This group flew P-39’8 on convoy 
protection and harbor-patrol missions along 
the west coast of Italy. It also flew in close 
support of advancing Allied armies in Italy, 
In dally dive-bombing operations against 
enemy supply lines, motor transport, rail 
yards, and gun emplacements. Penetrating 
ahead of the Fifteenth Army Air Force 
bombers bound for Munich on June 9, 1944, 
the group battled more than 100 enemy 
fighters near Udine. Italy, and sent 6 of 
them crashing to earth. The bomber forma¬ 
tion they were protecting suffered only a few 
losses. 

The Three Hundred and Thirty-second 
Fighter Group destroyed a total of 111 enemy 
planes In the air and 160 on the ground. In 
addition, it is credited with destruction of 
67 locomotives and damaging another 69. 
Perhaps the greatest single feat of the group 
was the sinking of an enemy destroyer, with 
machine-gun fire, off the Istrian Peninsula 
but Its pilots are best known lor the protec¬ 
tion they gave Fifteenth Air Force bombers 
during concentrated raids on oil refineries at 
Ploestl and Vienna. On the D-day invasion 
of southern France the group flew cover lor 
Allied landing forces and strafed radar in¬ 
stallations along the coast preparatory to the 
landings. On March 24, 1946, the group flew 
escort to B-17’8 of the Fifteenth Air Force 
to Berlin and destroyed three enemy air¬ 
craft, probably destroyed three others, and 
damaged three. For its outstanding per¬ 
formance of duty, the group was awarded the 
Distinguished Unit Citation, which reads as 
follows: 


••On March 23,1945, the group was assigned 
the mission of escorting heavy-bombardment 
type aircraft attacking the vital Daimler-Benz 
tank-assembly plant at Berlin, Germany. 
Realizing the strategic importance of the 
mission and fully cognizant of the amount of 
enemy resistance to be expected and the long 
range to be covered, the ground crews worked 
tirelessly and with enthusiasm to have their 
aircraft at the peak of mechanical condition 
to insure the success of the operation. 

‘‘On March 24. 1946, 69 P-61 type aircraft 
were air-borne and set course for the rendez¬ 
vous with the bomber formation. Through 
superior navigation and maintenance of 
strict flight discipline the group formation 
reached the bomber formation at the desig¬ 
nated time and place. Nearing the target 
approximately 26 enemy aircraft were en¬ 
countered which Included ME 262’s which 
launched relentless attacks in a desperate 
effort to break up and destroy the bomber 
formations. 

"Displaying outstanding courage, aggres¬ 
siveness, and combat technique, the group 
immediately engaged the enemy formation 
in aerial combat. In the ensuing engage¬ 
ment that continued over the target area, 
the gallant pilots of the Three Hundred and 
Thirty-second Fighter Group buttled against 
the enemy fighter to prevent the breaking 
up of the bomber formation and thus Jeop¬ 
ardizing the successful completion of this 
vitally important mission. Through their 
superior skill and determination, the group 
destroyed three enemy aircraft, probably de¬ 
stroyed three, and damaged three. Among 
their claims were eight of the highly rated 
enemy jet-propelled aircraft with no losses 
sustained by the Thr^o Hundred and Thirty- 
second Fighter Group. 

"Leaving the target area and en route to 
base after completion oi their primary task, 
aircraft of the group conducted strafing at¬ 
tacks against enemy ground installation and 
transportation with outstanding success. 
By the conspicuous gallantry, professional 
skill, and determination of the pilots, to¬ 
gether with the outstanding technical skill 
and devotion to duty of the ground person¬ 
nel, tile Tliree Hund/ed and Thirty-second 
Fighter Group has reflected great credit on 
itself and the armed forces of the United 
States." 

Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. 

The leader of the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron and later of the Three Hundred 
and Thirty-second Fighter Group, of which 
it became a part, was Col. Benjamin O. Dnvls, 
Jr., a graduate of West Point and son of 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Dai'is, the highest 
ranking Negro officer In the United States 
Army. 

Colonel Davis and three other pilots of 
the Three Hundred and Thirty-second Fight¬ 
er Group—Capt. Joseph D. Elsberry. of 
Langston, Okla., and First Lts. Jack D. Hols- 
clnw, of Spokane, Wash., and Clarence D. 
Lester, of Chicago, Hi.—were presented with 
Distinguished Plying Crosses In Italy on Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1944. Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, in 
command of all Allied air forces in the Medi¬ 
terranean theater, attended the ceremony. 
It was held before a formation of the entire 
fighter group and the Fifteenth Air Force 
band, which was drawn up in review. 

Concerning the leadership of the group by 
Colonel Davis, In a fight on June 9, 1944, 
when a bomber formation which his pilots 
were protecting was attacked by more than 
100 enemy fighters, the citation said: 

"Paced with the problem of protecting the 
larger bomber formation with the compara¬ 
tively few fighters under his control, Colonel 
Davis BO skillfully disposed his squadrons 
that In spite of the large number of enemy 
fighters, the bomber formation suffered only 
a few losses. During the engagement. Colo¬ 
nel Davis led one flight against more than 
15 enemy fighters which were making repeat¬ 


ed attacks on one group of bombers. His 
courage and combat ability have reflected 
great credit upon himself and the armed 
forces of the United States of America." 

Colonel Davis also has been awarded the 
Silver Star, the Legion of Merit and the Air 
Medal with four oak-leaf clusters. 

Capt. Joseph D. Elsberry 

The award to Captain Elsberry was for "ex¬ 
traordinary achievement in aerial flight 
against the enemy in the North African and 
Mediterranean theaters of operations." His 
citation said: 

"Throughout the extensive air offensive 
against the enemy in direct support of our 
ground troops and against targets of vital 
strategic Importance deep within hostile ter¬ 
ritory, he, through his aggre88lvenc.SB and 
courage, has consistently aided In the suc¬ 
cess of combat operations. Against heavy 
opposition from both aggressive and persist¬ 
ent fighter aircraft and intense, heavy, and 
accurate enemy antiaircraft fire, with his 
plane frequently seriously damaged by 
enemy Are, he has battled his way to his tar¬ 
gets, defeating the enemy In the air and de¬ 
stroying his vital installations on the ground. 
Through revere and adverse weather condi¬ 
tions over treacherous mountain terrain, he 
has continually surmounted overwhelming 
obstacles for successful completion of his as¬ 
signed mlaslon to attack and destroy the 
enemy. Through his outstanding leadership 
and personal example, completely disregard¬ 
ing his personal safety at times of great 
danger, he has contributed to the ultimate 
and final defeat of the armed forces of the 
enemy, has upheld the highest tradition of 
the military service, thereby reflecting great 
credit upon himself and the armed forces of 
the United States of America. 

First Lt. Jack D. Holsclaw 

On July 18. 1944, Lieutenant Holsclow led 
his flight as e.*^corl to heavy btimbcrs attack¬ 
ing enemy installations in Germany and de¬ 
spite severe and adverse weather conditions, 
he brought his flight through to engage an 
enemy foren of approximately 300 Army fight¬ 
ers. Of Lieutenant Holsclaw the citation 
said: 

"In the ensuing engagement, despite the 
superiority in numbers of enemy aircraft, 
with complete disregard for hts personal 
safety, Lieutenant Holsclaw, with an out¬ 
standing display of aggressiveness and com¬ 
bat proficiency, destroyed two enemy fighters 
and forced the remainder to break off their 
organized attack." 

Lt. Clarence D. Lester 

Lieutenant Lester participated In the same 
mission as that of Lt. Jack D. Holsclaw. The 
citation of Lieutenant Lester said: 

"With complete disregard of his personiil 
safety. Lieutenant Lester destroyed three 
enemy fighters, thxis materially aiding in pre¬ 
venting the enemy from making concen¬ 
trated attacks on the bombers." 

The citations said of each of them that by 
his outstanding courage, professional skill 
and devotion to duty, evidenced throughout 
his combat career, he bad reflected great 
credit upon himself and the armed forces of 
the United States. 

A few months later bark in this country, 
General Eaker presented Colonel Davis to the 
officers and men of the F'our Hundred and 
Seventy-seventh Composite Group in a cere¬ 
mony at Godman Field, Ky., June 21. 1945, 
as the commander of the group and of God- 
man Field. General Eaker said: 

“Along with other officers in the Army Air 
Forces, 1 have followed closely the record of 
Negro pilots. As the commanding officer of 
the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, 1 had 
under my command the Ninety-ninth Fighter 
Squadron and later the Three Hundred and 
Thirty-second Fighter Group. I watched 
closely as the pilots progrcbsed through the 
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P-39. P-40. P-47, and P-51 aircraft. I like¬ 
wise watched their assignments develop from 
routine but necessary coastal patrol missions 
to Important heavy bomber close-escort mis¬ 
sions. 

“The Ninety-ninth Fighter Squadron and 
other squadrons of the Three Hundred and 
Thirty-second Fighter Group have done well. 
They have carried out the missions assigned 
to them and they have destroyed enemy air¬ 
craft both In the air and on the ground. By 
their efforts and performance they have won 
a place on the great Air Forces team. They 
came up the hard way.” 

NINETY-SECOND DIVISION 

A regimental combat team of the Ninety- 
second Infantry Division went Into the line 
on the Fifth Army front in Italy In August 
1944. Ten minutes later they went Into ac¬ 
tion against some of the best trained and 
seasoned troops Hitler had in his whole army. 

From then on. until the Italian campaign 
finally ended with the surrender of a million 
crack German troops in April 1945, the 
Ninety-second Division fought in Gen. Mark 
Clark’s Fifth Army. Some of them were in 
the line as long as 68 days at a stretch, more 
than 2 months. 

It Is one of the marvels of the war that 
the Ninety-second Division with an enlisted 
personnel made up almost entirely of Negro 
boys from the South—boys who had been 
sent out to work In the fields before they 
were even adolescents, boys who in many 
cases never had a chance to learn to read or 
write, boys who had grown up in an irca 
where they and their people were always 
treated as inferiors—should have made the 
record It did, staying In there week in and 
week out, through some of the bitterest 
fighting in the whole war, against Hitler’s 
best, a superb army of self-assured German 
veterans fighting with all they had to pro¬ 
tect their homeland from the attack rolling 
up from the South. 

The Ninety-second Division consisted of 
approximately 12,000 officers and men, in¬ 
cluding some 200 white officers and 600 Negro 
officers, 3 ol whom wer. lieutenant colonci.s 
and 6 v/erc majors. Its enlisted personnel 
was all Negro—a majority of them rated as 
IV and V, the lowest grades In the Army 
classifications. This was largely duo to the 
fact that three-fourths of them came from 
Southern States, where educational oppor¬ 
tunities for the Negro are practically non¬ 
existent. And the Ninety-second Division 
was activated before the Army educational 
program—designed to carry a man only 
through the fourth grade in school—got 
under way. 

But these men—ill equipped as they were— 
did their iob. They stayed in there, giving 
their host, day in and day out, seesawing 
back and forth through the rain and cold and 
mud, locked in a titanic death struggle with 
an experienced, magnificently trained enemy 
v.’ho know nil the tricks and who had never 
known defeat. 

Through the whole bitter experience, the 
men of the Ninety-second Division were 
dogged by the racial prejudice and segrega¬ 
tion that had followed them from the South¬ 
ern camps where they trained at home. 
Other troops might yield temporarily, but 
there wa.s no comment. But If the Ninety- 
second Division lost a yard one day—even 
though they might gain it back the next 
day—the reports went back across the At¬ 
lantic and soon their letters from home 
would tell them of loud-mouths screaming, 
even on the floor of Congress, that the Negro 
soldiers were cracking, that the Negro sol¬ 
diers were no good. 

A polyglot army 

It was a polyglot army, the Fifth Army in 
which they fought, made up of British, Amer¬ 
ican, Brazilian, French, Italian, Greek. Polish, 
Palestinian, New Zealand, and East Indian 
troops. It was in this Fifth Army that the 


Japanese Americans so greatly distinguished 
themselves—the Japanese American One 
Hundredth Infantry Battalion, one of the 
first outfits to receive a Presidential Unit 
Citation for fighting in Italy. 

On April 30.1945. General Clark announced 
that the long, weary, bitter campaign, begun 
on the beaches of Salerno lii September 1943, 
had ended. His polyglot troops had so 
smashed the German armies in Italy that 
they had been virtually eliminated as a mili¬ 
tary force. Nearly 1,000,000 Germans In 
Northern Italy and Western Austria laid 
down their arms in unconditional surrender 
on May 2, 1946, at 2 p. m. The surrender 
had been signed in the royal palace of Caserta 
on April 29, by representatives of the Ger¬ 
man commander. Col. Gen. Heinrich von 
Vletlfighoff-Scheel, and of the Allied Medi¬ 
terranean commander. Field Marshal Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander. 

Around this last Thanksgiving time, the 
Ninety-second Division came home, landing 
In Boston, New York, and Norfolk. Only 
4,000 were left of the once 12.000-8trong 
Ninety-second Division whose ranks, like 
those of other divisions that fought overseas, 
had been thinned by transfers, discharges, 
and deaths. 

While overseas the Ninety-second had re¬ 
ceived 12.096 decorations—Including 2 Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Crosses, 1 Distinguished 
Service Medal. 16 Legion of Merit awards, 
7 Oak-Leaf Clusters to Silver Stars. 96 Silver 
Stars, 6 Soldier’s Medals. 723 Bronze Stars, 
1,891 Purple Hearts, and 7.996 combat Infan¬ 
try badges. It also received 206 commenda¬ 
tions. 

Almost 25 percent casualties 

On the day the campaign in Italy ended, 
the Ninety-second Division had lost almost 
one-fourth of Its men through casualties. 
Three hundred and thirty hud been killed in 
action. 2.216 wounded, and 616 were missing 
in action. 

A soldier of the Ninety-second Division, 
Pvt. Woodall I. Marsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
the first Negro to win the Silver Star In Italy. 
He got it for taking 12 wounded paratroopers 
from the front lines to safety in his truck, 
after officers said It could not be done 

When he was told that he could not make 
It because the water of a raging torrent he 
had to ford to get to the wounded paratroop¬ 
ers was too deep. Private Marsh replied: 
“Well, there’s dirt underneath ain’t there?” 
and he preceded to ford it. 

Under terrific enemy fire, he drove his truck 
through water up to the hubs of the wheels 
to get to the wounded men. On the return 
trip, he tried another route, but it turned 
out to be Just as bod. He had to dig his 
truck out of the muck and mire again and 
again. For 30 minutes during the trip, the 
Germans were trying to get him and his 
truck with heavy mortar and artillery fire. 

Another hero of the Ninety-second Division 
was Second Lt. Vernon J. Baker, of Chey¬ 
enne. Wyo., a rifle platoon leader He won 
the Distinguished Service Cross for the brav¬ 
ery he exhibited In action on 2 days. April 
5 and 6. 1945, near Vlaregglo, Italy. The ci¬ 
tation reads: 

“Second Lieutenant Baker demonstrated 
outstanding courage and leadership in de¬ 
stroying enemy Installations, personnel, and 
equipment during his company’s attack 
against a strongly entrenched enemy in 
mountainous terrain. 

“When his company was stopped by the 
concentrated are from several machine-gun 
emplacements, he crawled to one position 
and destroyed it, killing three Germans. 
Continuing forward, he attacked an enemy 
observation post and killed its two occupants. 

“With the aid of one of his men, Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant Baker attacked two more 
machine-gun nests, killing or wounding the 
four enemy soldiers occupying these posi¬ 
tions. He then covered the evacuation of 
the wounded personnel of his company by 


occupying an exposed position and drawing 
the enemy’s fire. 

“On the following night Second Lieutenant 
Baker voluntarily led a battalion advance 
through enemy mine fields and heavy fire 
toward the division objective. Second Lieu¬ 
tenant Baker’s fighting spirit and daring 
leadership were an inspiration to his men 
and exemplify the highest traditions of the 
armed forces.” 

One of the officers of the Ninety-second Di¬ 
vision awarded posthumously the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action was Capt. Charles F. 
Gandy, Jr., of Washington, D. C. On October 
12. 1944, Captain Gandy was ordered to de¬ 
ploy his company in reinforcement of an¬ 
other company in position on difficult moun¬ 
tainous terrain. His citation states: 

“He personally led his company out In 
broad daylight and, t’lrough further recon¬ 
naissance and by personal example and lead¬ 
ership. succeeded in getting his entire com¬ 
pany across a canal, with an abrupt 12-foot 
wall. This was accomplished in rain and 
under extremely heavy enemy fire. 

“Halting th^' company at Its intermediate 
objective. Captain Gandy went forward alone 
to reconnolter the route of the next move¬ 
ment. While engaged in this activity, he was 
mortally wounded by enemy machine-gun 
fire. His outstanding gallantry and leader¬ 
ship in combat exemplifies the heroic tradi¬ 
tions of the United States Army.” 

Lt. Theodore O. Smith, aged 24 years, was 
killed in action in Italy on February 11, 1946, 
1 month after he had been awarded the Silver 
Star for his bravery in leading a small patrol 
on a mission that netted the Americans two 
Nazi prisoners and four enemy dead. Ac¬ 
cording to the citation. Lieutenant Smith led 
his 14-man patrol 2 miles across a mined area 
through enemy lines to climb up a mountain 
where the enemy was holding out. 

Risking his life to lead the mission, his 
action made it possible for the Americans to 
accomplish their objective and capture a 
strategically important point on the Fifth 
Army front. Lieutenant Smith was a native 
of the District of Columbia. He was grad¬ 
uated from Dunbar High School and received 
the degree of bachelor of arts from Howard 
University, where he was a captain in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

First Lt. John M. Madison was posthu¬ 
mously awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action with the Ninety-second Division in 
Italy on February 8 and 10, 1946. The first 
action for which he was cited occurred after 
his company had taken Its objective against 
light enemy resistance. Immediately after¬ 
wards the enemy subjected the position to 
terrific artillery and mortar fire which killed 
or wounded all officers except Lieutenant 
Madison. 

“Extremely heavy casualties and the loss of 
leadership disorganized the company, and it 
sought to withdraw,” the citation said. 
“First Lieutenant Madison quickly gathered 
the remaining 16 men, and regardless of con¬ 
tinuing enemy fire put them into positions 
to hold the hill By sheer personal courage 
and disregard for his own life. First Lieuten¬ 
ant Madison inspired his men to repel three 
separate enemy counterattacks aimed exclu¬ 
sively at their position. He withdrew only 
upon orders. Two days later he captured 
seven enemy soldiers while leading his com¬ 
pany in an attack routed through an exten¬ 
sive unmarked mine field,” 

Killed in subsequent action 

Lieutenant Madison was killed in subse¬ 
quent action with the Ninety-second Divi¬ 
sion on April 5, 1945. 

First Lt. William E. Porter, of Indianapolis, 
who was also awarded the Sliver Star for 
gallantry In oction, exposed himself to enemy 
arms while his company advanced on Its 
objective’under a hall of machine-gun fire. 
With his unit pinned to the ground, Lieu¬ 
tenant Porter succeeded In eliminating the 
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machine-gun nest, killing the German officer 
In command and forcing the gun crew to 
surrender. 

During a patrol action Staff Sgt. Mansfield 
Mason, of Baltimore, Md., distinguished him¬ 
self by heroic conduct. Acting on Informa¬ 
tion that some Germans had been seen to 
enter a house near a village, his patrol sur- 
roundec; the building and effectively covered 
all of Its approaches. Sergeant Mason then 
crawled to within 30 feet of the house In 
the face of withering machine-gun fire. He 
hurled three hand grenades Into the build¬ 
ing and shifted his position slightly. Out 
walked five Germans, Including an officer, to 
surrender. 

Among the Negro units operating outside 
the Ninety-second Division In Italy was a 
Signal Construction Battalion, assigned to 
the Fifteenth Air Force. This battalion 
established a record. It Installed and main¬ 
tained 2,300 miles of open wire. 600 miles of 
field wire, and ICO miles of cable in its first 
4 months In Italy 

European Theater 
COMBAT TROOPS 

Slightly under 9 percent of the 269,173 
Negro troops reported In the European 
Theater of Operations on May 16, 1 week 
after VE-day, belonged to combat oigani- 
zatlons. 

Twenty-two Negro combat units parlicl- 
pattd In the operations of the American Ex¬ 
peditionary Forces against the Wehrmaeht. 
These were: The Three Hundred and Thirty- 
third. Three Hundred and Forty-ninth. Three 
Hundred and Fiftieth. Three Hundred and 
Fifty-first, Five Hundred and Seventy-eighth, 
Six Hundred and Eighty-sixth. Seven Hun¬ 
dred and Seventy-seventh. Nine Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth, and Nine Hundred and Ninety- 
ninth Field Artillery Battalions; Four Hun¬ 
dred and Fifty-second Antiaircraft Artillery 
Battalion; Seven Hundred and Sixty-first 
and Seven Hundred and Eighty-fourth Tank 
Battalions; Six Hundred and Fourteenth and 
Eight Hundred and Twenty-seventh Tank 
Destroyer Battalions; One Hundred and 
Eighty-third, One Hundred and Eighty- 
fourth, Sixteen Hundred and Ninety-fifth, 
Sixteen Hundred and Ninety-sixth. Sixteen 
Hundred and Ninety-seventh, Sixteen Hun¬ 
dred and Ninety-eighth, Sixteen Hundred and 
Ninety-ninth, and Seventeen Hundredth 
Engineer Combat Battalions 

The Three Hundred and Twentieth Bar¬ 
rage Balloon Battalion was the only Negro 
combat unit to take part in the initial land¬ 
ings on the Normandy coast on June 6. 
Classified as an antiaircraft organization, it 
was the only American unit of Its type In 
Europe but was transferred from the theater 
before the end of the war. 

Men from the Three Hundred and Twen¬ 
tieth Barrage Balloon Battalion waded ashore 
in the early hours of D-day, struggling with 
their “flying beer bottles" which they had 
brought across the channel on LSI’s and 
LST's on the first assault waves. They 
brought their balloons to the shoreline, dug 
in with infantrymen of the First and Twenty- 
ninth Divisions, and proceeded under fierce 
e*.emj fire to erect a protective curtain of 
silver barrage balloons that proved highly 
effective In combating strafing German air¬ 
craft. 

Negro artillerymen of the Three Hundred 
and Thirty-third Field Artillery Battalion 
landed their 166-millimeter howitzers in 
Normandy on D plus 10 and went into action 
shortly afterword as a unit of the Eighth 
Corps. Their first mission was to fire in 
support of the Ninetieth Infantry Division 
and take part In the bloody battles at St. 
Jores, Lessay, Hill 05, and Hill 122 in the 
Foret de Monte Castret. 

This unit swept through the Avranches 
corridor with the Third Army and did con- 
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siderable firing in Brittanny at St. Malo and 
Brest. When the German counteroffensive 
in the Ardennes began, the Three Hundred 
and Thirty-third had batteries staggered in 
Belgium and across the German border near 
Schoenberg. 

LOSSES SEVERE 

Along with United States units like the 
One Hundred and Sixth and Tw nty-elghth 
Infantry Divisions, the Three Hundred and 
Thirty-third Field Artillery received the full 
fury of the spearhead thrust of Von Rund- 
stedt's attack at the point of Impact. Losses 
In men and equipment were severe The 
battalion commander was captured and most 
of two gun batteries were casualties 

Survivors of this action and recently liber¬ 
ated prisoners captured during the fight told 
of stubborn resistance and example.^ of high 
courage by the artillerymen that prolonged 
the battle after large groupt of men had been 
surrounded. 

“We took our toll of Germans before we 
went down, either because we ran out of 
ammunition or because some of us were 
hopelessly cut off." reported one Negro 
RAMP of the unit, shortly before sailing for 
the United States from Le Havre. 

The Nine Hundred and Sixty-ninth Field 
Artillery Eattallon, another medium how¬ 
itzer outfit, was the only Negro artillery unit 
In Europe to receive a Presidential Distin¬ 
guished Unit Citation. It had (ought 
through the Normandy, and northern Prance, 
campaigns, providing artillery backing for 
Infantrymen of a number of United States 
divisions. When the Ardennes break¬ 
through started, the Nine Hundred and Six¬ 
ty-ninth received orders to displace its guns 
and withdraw in the direction of Bastogne, 
Belgium. 

It reached that little city in time to be 
pressed into service by the acting com¬ 
mander of the One Hundred and First Air¬ 
borne Division, then Brig. Gen. W. A. Mc- 
Auliffe, and to earn for itself a place in 
American military history as one of the units 
making up the gallant garrison that fought 
against overwhelming odds to save the stra¬ 
tegically vital rail and road Junction. 

DISTINGUISHED UNIT CITATION 

The Nine Hundred and Sixty-ninth Field 
Artillery Battalion received its Distinguished 
Unit citation along with the One Hundred 
and First Airborne Division and other at¬ 
tached units which formed the garrison 
that fought the epic Battle of Bastogne. 
The citation rends: 

“These units distinguished themselves in 
combat against powerful and aggressive 
enemy forces composed of elements of eight 
German divisions during the period from 
December 18 to 27, 1944, by extraordinary 
heroism and gallantry In defense of the key 
communications center of Bastogne, Bel¬ 
gium. 

“Essential to a large-scale exploitation of 
this break-through Into Belgium and north¬ 
ern Luxemburg, the enemy attempted to 
seize Bastogne by attacking constantly and 
savagely with the best of his armor and in¬ 
fantry. Without benefit of prepared de¬ 
fenses. facing almost overwhelming odds, and 
with very limited and fast-dwindling sup¬ 
plies, these units maintained a high combat 
morale and an Impenetrable defense, despite 
extremely heavy bombing, intense artillery 
fire, and constant attacks from infantry and 
armor on all sides of their completely cut¬ 
off and encircled position. 

“This masterful and grimly determined 
defense denied the enemy even momentary 
success In an operation for which he paid 
dearly in men, mat6riel, and eventually 
morale. The outstanding courage and re¬ 
sourcefulness and undaunted determination 
of this gallant force is in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the service." 


FIRST ROUND ACROSS RHINE 

The Seven Hundred and Seventy-seventh 
Field Artillery Battalion was the only Negro 
4.6-lnch gun unit In the ETO and fought 
with the Ninth Army. One distinction 
claimed by the Seven Hundredth and 
Seventy-seventh is that it fired the first 
American artillery round across the Rhine 
River near Munclien-Gladbach. 

Other veteran ETO Negro artillery units 
were the Nine Hundred and Ninety-ninth 
Field Artillery Battalion, which fired Its 8- 
Inch howitzers from lower Normandy to Cen¬ 
tral Germany, and the Five Hundred and 
Seventy-eighth, another 8-inch howitzer unit 
that helped to stem the Nazi tide In the 
Ardennes In December and January 

In early November the Seven Hundred and 
Sir^y-first Tank Battalion, commanded by 
Lt. Col. Paul L Bates, of Boonton, N. J , 
was committed as attached armor of the 
Twenty-sixih Infantry Division in the Tlilrd 
United States Army, becoming the first Negro 
tank unit to go into action. 

The Seven Hundred and Sixty-first fought 
in six European countries—France. Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, and Aus¬ 
tria—and was at various times attached to 
the Third. Seventh, and Ninth United States 
Armies. During these campaigns the battal¬ 
ion furnished tank support lo the Twenty- 
sixth. Seventy-first, Eighty-seventh, Seventy- 
ninth. One Hundred and Third Infantry Divi¬ 
sions, and the Sevcntocnri Airborne Division 
during thj Battle of the Eu’ge. 

Eight enlisted men of the unit won bat¬ 
tlefield eommisrsions. Decorations included 
40 Bronze Stars. 8 Silver Stars, 3 of them 
posthumously awarded. 

These Negro tankers spearheaded the fa¬ 
mous “Task Force Rhine, ’ which crashed 
through the rugged mountain defenses of 
the Siegfried line in the Nieder Sclilctten- 
bach-Reisdoif-Klirigenmunster area Task 
Force Rhine consisted of the Seven Hundred 
and Sixty-first lank Battalion, the Second 
Battalion cf the One Hundred and Third In¬ 
fantry Division's Four Hundred and Ninth 
Regiment, a detachment of combat engineerB, 
and a recon platoon from the Six Hundred 
and Fourteenth Tank Destroyer Battalion, a 
Negro outfit In 3 days the taf-k force opened 
up a big hole In the Siegfried defenses 
through which passed the Fourteenth Ar¬ 
mored Division on March 24. 

Another Negro tank unit, the Seven Hun¬ 
dred and Eighty-fourth, arrived in Europe in 
time to assist the Thirty-fifth Infantry Di¬ 
vision in crossing both the Roer and Rhine 
Rivers and the Rub.«}equent fighting that fol¬ 
lowed these crossings 

MOST BRILLIANT RECORD 

Probably no other Negro combat unit in 
Europe achieved os brilliant a recoid. both 
In terms of consistently outstanding per¬ 
formance in battle and excellence of morale, 
as did the Six Hundred and Fourteenth Tank 
Destroyer Battalion. Commanded by Lt, Cnl. 
Prank S. Pritchard, a white officer from Lans¬ 
ing, Mich., the unit was mainly officered by 
Negroes. 

The unit moved into position with the 
Ninety-fifth Infantry Division in front of 
Metz in November, but soon after was trans¬ 
ferred to the One Hundred and Second In¬ 
fantry Division of the Seventh Army, where 
It remained as attached tank-destroyer sup¬ 
port until the end of the war. 

For "outslanding performance of duty in 
action against the enemy" at Climbach, 
France, on December 14, 1944, the third pla¬ 
toon of company C of the Six Hundred and 
Fourteenth Tank Destroyer Battalion re¬ 
ceived a Distinguished Unit Citation. The 
citation Itself tells graphically the grim, 
heroic nature of the action: 

“The third platoon was an element of a 
task force whose mission was to storm and 
capture the strategically important town of 
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Climbach, Prance, on the approaches of the 
Siegfried line. Upon reaching the outskirts 
of the town, the task force was halted by a 
terrific hall of fire from an enemy force firmly 
entranced in the surrounding woods and hills 
overlooking the route of approach. The only 
position available for direct fire upon the 
enemy was an open field. 

"As the Third Platoon moved into posi¬ 
tion, its commander and several men were 
wounded. Undeterred by heavy enemy small 
arms, mortar and artillery fire, which was 
now being directed against their position, 
the men of the Third Platoon valiantly set 
up their 8-inch guns and delivered accurate 
and deadly fire into the enemy positions. 
Casualties were mounting; two of their four 
guns were knocked out; nevertheless, the re¬ 
maining crew members heroically assisted in 
the loading and firing of the other guns. At 
the height of the battle, enemy infantry con¬ 
verged on the position from the surrounding 
woods, threatening to wipe out the platoon’s 
position. 

“While a few members of the gun crews 
remained firing the 8-inch guns, others 
manned machine guns and individual weap¬ 
ons, laying down a devastating curtain of 
fire which inflicted numerous casualties on 
the enemy and successfully repulsed the at¬ 
tack. During the fight an ammunition 
shortage developed, and gun crews were re¬ 
duced to skeleton size, one man loading, aim¬ 
ing, and firing, while the other men repeat¬ 
edly traveled a distance of 50 yards through 
a hall of mortar and small arms fire, to 
ot'ain shells from a half-track which had 
been set on fire by a direct hit from an 
enemy mortar shell. 

“Heedless of possible injury, men continu¬ 
ously exposed themselves to enemy fire to 
render first aid to the wounded. In this en¬ 
gagement. although the platoon suffered over 
60 percent casualties and lost considerable 
materiel, its valorous conduct, in the face 
o; overwhelming odds enabled the task force 
to capture Its objective. 

“The grim determination, the indomitable 
fighting spirit and the esprit de corps dis¬ 
played by all members of the Third Platoon 
reflect the highest traditions of the armed 
forces of the United States.” 

INFANTRY 

In December 1944 several thousand Negro 
soldiers answered a general appeal for volun¬ 
teers for training as Infantry riflemen. 
Some 2,600 volunteers from Negro units of 
Communications Zone were trained at a 
ground forces reinforcement command depot 
at Noyons, France, and committed to action 
with Infantry and armored divisions of the 
First and Seventh Armies ns assigned pla¬ 
toons and companies. 

The setting of a quota for these Negro in¬ 
fantrymen resulted in the rejection of nearly 
8,000 other Negro GI’s wh( wanted to fight 
at the front 

In a story carried In Its Paris edition on 
Marcn 19, the Stars and Stripes announced 
the presence in the line of Negro infantry¬ 
men and said; “Long contemplated, the plan 
of mixing white and colored doughboys in 
fightln.T units was launched not as an ex¬ 
periment in race relations but as an answer 
both to the needs of the military situation 
and repeated requests by Negro service troops 
for an opportunity to get Into the war as 
combat men.” 

The men gave many reasons for having 
volunteered. Some were sick and tired of 
dull rear-echelon activity. Many went in 
for Idealistic reasons, determined to dis¬ 
prove the myth that Negroes are poor combat 
soldiers and lacking in courage. 

Said Pfe Leroy W. Kemp, from Atlantic 
City, N. J.: “We’re all in this thing together 
now—white and Negro Americans In the 
Bam« companies—and that’s how it should 
be. That’s why I volunteered. Most Negro 
troops are in service units. We’ve been giving 


a lot of sweat. Now. I think, we’ll mix some 
blood with it.” 

The record shows clearly that these men 
gave an extraordinarily fine account of them¬ 
selves in combat, captured and killed hun¬ 
dreds of Germans, earned many decorations 
for front-line heroism, and won praise and 
respect from their white fellow Infantrymen. 

Negro rifle platoons fought with the First, 
Second, Eighth, Ninth, Sixty-ninth, Seventy- 
eighth. Ninety-ninth, and One Hundred and 
Fourth Infantry Divisions of the First Army, 
and Negro companies joined armored infan¬ 
try battalions of the Twelfth and Fourteenth 
Armored Divisions. 

“If comments of white personnel of these 
divisions are any indication, the plan of mix¬ 
ing white and colored troops in fighting 
units, a departure from previous United 
States Army practice, is operating success¬ 
fully.” a Stars and Stripes staff writer re¬ 
ported in an article in the paper’s April 6 
issue 

FRIENDLY WELCOME EVERYWHERE 

Negro reinforcements reported a sincere, 
friendly welcome everywhere. They also 
spoke of excellent relations with their white 
fellow-doughs, of the making of inter-racial 
friendships. 

One company commander’s comment was 
typical. “The Integration of the Negro pla¬ 
toon into this unit was accomplished quickly 
and quietly. There was no problem.” 

In Its first action the Negro platoon of 
K Company of the Three Hundred Ninety- 
fourth Infantry Regiment of the Ninety- 
ninth Division, led an attack on the town of 
Honnlngen across the Rhine River, cleared 
one-fourth of it and captured over 260 
prisoners. 

Another platoon with E Company of the 
Three Hundred Ninety-third Regiment of 
the same division got its baptism of fire on 
March 25 when it attacked German positions 
near Jahrfeld, Germany Employing march¬ 
ing fire, they advanced, routing the Ger¬ 
mans, knocking out a Mark IV tank and a 
flak wagon, killing 48 of the enemy and 
capturing 60. These men gained their ob¬ 
jective. Hill 373. 

The Negro platoon of Company G of the 
Two Hundred Seventy-third Infantry Regi¬ 
ment helped the Sixty-ninth Infantry Di¬ 
vision to become the first American unit to 
make contact with the Russian forces Dur¬ 
ing the platoon’s first combat action at 
Hann Munden, Staff Sergeant Ames Shipper, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., took 118 prisoners from 
a barn. 

This platoon was later attached to the 
Ninth Armored Division's Combat Command 
A for the drive across the German plains 
to the Mulde River. This platoon helped 
in the capture of Falkenharst, Wersenfeld, 
and a number of other German towns during 
this drive. 

On VE-day, May 8, a group from the 
Negro platoon led by Lt. H. C. Hind, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Staff Sgt. Elmans Starks, 
Washington, D. C., crossed the Elbe River, 
met Russian troops and held a victory cele¬ 
bration It was the first time that these 
Russians had seen American Negroes and 
they exchanged stories and souvenirs and 
bad a victory feast. 

Sgt. Edgar E. Zeno, a member of the Negro 
platoon of G Company of the Thirty-ninth 
Infantry Regiment of the Ninth Infantry 
Division, received the Silver Star for “gal¬ 
lantry In action against the enemy.” Near 
Sledllnghausen, Germany, Zeno’s company 
met heavy enemy machine-gun fire. Zeno 
worked his way across open terrain, armed 
with a BAR. firing all the while. 

Twenty-five yards from the machine-gun 
position, he hurled a hand grenade and 
rushed the emplacement. His action led to 
the capture of the machine-gun position, 
during which he killed 7 Germans, wounded 


8, and enabled his unit to Uke 60 more 
prisoners. 

ANOTHER SILVER STAR 

Another Silver Star recipient was Pfe June 
Jefferson, Jr., of Company A, Pour Hundred 
and Fourteenth Infantry Regiment of the 
One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 
The award citation stated: 

“When an enemy tank crashed through a 
road block and entered a recently captured 
town, Private Jefferson voluntarily and at 
great risk of his life, crossed open, fire-swept 
terrain in the face of direct fire from the 
tank, made his way to the house where the 
tank was located, and dropped incendiary 
and fragmentation grenades into the open 
turret of the tank, causing It to catch fire. 

“As the crew emerged, he killed them with 
his rifle. He then returned to his position 
and quickly organized an assault on the 
enemy riflemen who were supporting the 
tank, killing, wounding or capturing all of 
the enemy infantrymen.” 

One of the finest tributes paid these 
volunteer infantrymen came from Brig. Gen. 
Charles T Lanhnm. assistant commander of 
the One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Divi¬ 
sion. following the presentation of combat 
decorations of 11 of the men, 

“I have never seen any soldiers who have 
performed better in combat than you," Gen¬ 
eral Lanham told the Negro doughboys. 

SIGNAL CORPS 

During the campaign against the German 
Army in Europe. 6,600 Negro Signal Corps 
troops belonging to 20 signal units partici¬ 
pated in the vital battle of communications. 

These Negro troops worked in two main 
types of Signal Corps units—light and heavy 
signal construction battalions and companies. 

Negro units that participated in various 
campaigns were the Twenty-fifth, Twenty- 
ninth, Thirty-seventh, Fortieth. Forty-first, 
Forty-second, Forty-third, and Forty-fourth 
Signal Construction Battalions, and the Two 
Hundred and Fifty-eighth. Two Hundred and 
Fifty-ninth, 'Two Hundred and Sixty-first, 
Two Hundred and Sixty-seventh, Two Hun¬ 
dred and Sixty-eighth. Two Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth. Two Hundred and Seventieth, 
Two Hundred and Seventy-fifth, Five Hun¬ 
dred and Thirty-fourth. Five Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth. Five Hundred and Thirty-sev¬ 
enth, and Four Hundred and Ninety-sixth 
Signal Construction Companies. 

Negroes comprised 7% percent of the total 
Signal Corps personnel in the European 
theater. 

Several of these units made communica¬ 
tions history. Negro signal outfits laid wire 
from the hedgerowed fields of Normandy, 
across France, Luxemburg, and Belgium 
ddcp into Germany. 

A recent estimate of communications wire 
put in by Negro troops released by Communi¬ 
cations Zone Headquarters included these fig¬ 
ures: Over 10.000 miles of open wire set up. 
over 600 miles of field wire, and over 500 miles 
of rubber and lead spiral 4 cable. 

The Twenty-ninth Signal Construction 
Battalion arrived In France on D plus 9 and 
10. Its first major mission—rehabilitation 
of the Chef du Pont-Valognes railroad polo 
line, was accomplished In the face of enemy 
snipers, mines, and artillery fire. 

After this the Twenty-ninth moved Into 
Carentan on June 22, shortly after the town 
had been liberated by United States forces, 
and repaired damaged telephone lines fre¬ 
quently under heavy German artillery fire. 

Another Negro Signal Corps unit—the 
Forty-first Signal Construction Battalion— 
arrived on the Continent on D plus 20 and 
was assigned to the rehabilitation of damaged 
French lines. The first line started at Va- 
lognes, Normandy, and ran into Cherbourg, 
where the Forty-first signal men worked be¬ 
fore the city was completely cleared of enemy 
resistance. 
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The unit set up about 200 miles ot open- 
wire pole lines and 40 miles of underground 
lead-covered cable. This latter is reported to 
be the longest undergroimd cable laid in 
Europe by any one signal unit. The Forty- 
first also Installed the communications sys* 
tern for the Continental headquarters of 
Communications Zone during the Normandy 
campaign, and assisted with the Installation 
of communications for the first SHAEF con¬ 
tinental command post. 

The Forty-first Signal Construction Bat¬ 
talion was officially commended for its work 
in Normandy by MaJ. Qen. W. S. Rumbough, 
chief signal officer of the ETC, who said: 
''This is to commend the officers and en¬ 
listed men of the Forty-first Signal Construc¬ 
tion Battalion upon the construction work 
In connection with the establishment of the 
headquarters Communications Zone signal 
system. The work was done at high speed, 
and the men worked far in excess of their 
normal working schedule to accomplish their 
Job.’' 

CHEMICAL warfare 

Chemical Warfare Service headquarters in 
the European theater of operations has dis¬ 
closed that of the 9.600 Chemical Warfare 
Service troops in the theater on VE-day, 
2.442 of these were Negro enlisted men and 
officers. Other Negro Chemical Warfare Serv¬ 
ice units were the three chemical decontami¬ 
nation companies, the Twenty-fifth, Thirty- 
second. and Thirty-fourth. 

All of the smoke-generator units were not 
used in their primary function of manufac¬ 
turing artificial fog. several being diverted 
to trucking operations under Transportation 
Corps supervision. 

The record shows that the smoke-genera¬ 
tor companies which saw action performed 
excellently, often under heavy enemy fire, 
winning praise from Infantry commanders 
and chemical officers. 

The Eighty-fourth Chemical Smoke Gener- 
ator Company arrived in Prance on D-plus-l, 
but did not c;igage in smoking operations 
during the early part of the Normandy cam¬ 
paign. Its first important combat test came 
when it was attached to the Fifth Infantry 
Division in the latter part of Sepember 1944. 

The Fifth Division was in the Moselle River 
Valley region and meeting severe German 
resistance there. The Eighty-fourth pro¬ 
vided smoke for the screening of bridge- 
building operations across the river and ma¬ 
terially assisted in the winning of the first 
major United States bridgehead cast of the 
Moselle in that part of the valley. 

There were casualties among the smoke 
men and a number of them distinguished 
themselves by gallantry under observed 
enemy artillery fire. 

After watching men of the Eighty-fourth 
perform under fire during this action, the 
commander of the Tenth Infantry Regiment 
told them: "If I could. I would award the 
combat infantryman badge to all of you.’’ 

Some idea of the difficulties encountered 
during the Moselle operations can be ob¬ 
tained from reading the company operations 
record. The report covering the period 
November 12 to November 18 has the follow¬ 
ing facts recorded concerning the smoking 
of the Moselle crossing at Ancervllle. 

"Artillery fire was continuous over the en¬ 
tire area on November 16. At approximately 
1200 on November 16. artillery fire at posi¬ 
tions 1, 2. and 3 and on the surrounding 
roads made it Impossible to bring supplies 
to these generator positions. Two trucks 
and one generator were hit by shrapnel." 

Another Negro unit, the Seventy-fourth 
Chemical Smoke Generator Company, made 
smoke to cover the Ninth Army’s crossing of 
the Roer River in February. It was attached 
to the Eighty-fourth Infantry Division for 
the attack across the Roer. 

The division 0-3 reported that the com¬ 
pany had completed Its mission "in an ex¬ 
cellent manner.” The G-2 of the division 


also reported that 300 enemy artillery rounds 
landed In Linnlch, Germany, In 6 minutes on 
February 22 while the Seventy-fourth was 
working there. 

One of the greatest artificial fogs In mili¬ 
tary history was created in December 1944 by 
the all-Negro One Hundred Sixty-first Smoke 
Generator Company when It shrouded the 
upper Saar River Valley with a dense cloud 
of fog that completely obscured the move¬ 
ments of one entire division, the Ninetieth 
Infantry Division. 

The Ninetieth Division was effectively con¬ 
cealed for nearly 2 weeks. It Is reported, dur¬ 
ing which time the entire division crossed the 
Saar, established a bridgehead, wiped out 
260 pillboxes, wrecked a portion of the Sieg¬ 
fried Line and killed hundreds of enemy 
soldiers. 

During this operation the One Hundred 
Sixty-finst fed 146.000 gallons of oil into their 
M2 smoke generators. 

The One Hundred Sixty-third Chemical 
Smoke Generator Company was assigned to 
the Job of screening the crossing of the 
Neckar River at Heilbronn, Germany, by the 
One Hundredth Infantry Division of the 
Seventh Army. The mission was success¬ 
fully accomplished. 

A report of the operation states simply: 
"Hostile artillery and rocket fire was intense." 

'This unit also assisted in screening the 
crossing of the Rhine River at Speyer, Ger¬ 
many, on March 25 and 26, in support of 
advance elements of the Seventy-first Infan¬ 
try Division. Its mission was to support the 
division’s river crossing and to divert the 
enemy’s attention from the site of the major 
rivcr-crossing operation which was to take 
in another location. 

Negro chemical smoke generator compa¬ 
nies that operated on the Continent between 
D-day and VE-day were: The Eighty-first, 
Eighty-second. Eighty-third, Eighty-fourth, 
Eighty-fifth. Eighty-sixth, Eighty-seventh, 
Seventy-fourth, One Hundred and Sixty- 
first, One Hundred and Sixty-second. One 
Hundred and Sixty-third, One Hundred and 
Sixty-fourth, One Hundred and Sixty-fifth, 
One Hundred and Sixty-seventh, and One 
Hundred and Seventy-first Chemical Smoke 
Generator Companies. 

Other Negro units in the Chemical Warfare 
Service were the Twenty-fifth, Thirty-second, 
and Thirty-fourth Chemical Decontamina¬ 
tion Companies, 

ORDNANCE 

Of the 6,000,000 tons of ammunition 
handled by ordnance ammunition companies 
on the Continent between D-day and VE-day, 
more than 4.500,000 tons passed through the 
hands of Negro ordnancemen MaJ. Gen. 
Henry B. Sayler, chief ordnance officer of 
the ETO, said recently. 

In releasing the figures on the amount of 
ammunition made available for use by 
United States fighting men. General Sayler 
paid high tribute to the 14,323 Negro enlisted 
men who accounted for 11 percent of the 
total ordnance personnel on the Continent. 

"Not only did these Negro troops ‘pass the 
ammunition.’” said General Saylor, "but on 
numerous occasions many of them fought 
the Germans, participated in patrols, and 
took prisoners," 

The forward ammunition supply points 
operated by these Negro ordnancemen were 
the retail source for all types of ammunition, 
bullets, shells, fuses, and propelling charges, 
served directly to Infantry, artillery, and 
armored units. As such, these ammunition 
supply points were behind the front lines 
and on several occasions. In front of them, 
especially during periods of fiuld fronts. 

One ammunition company, the Six Hun¬ 
dred and Twenty-sixth, although it had 
moved into Its new location, was unable 
to operate until the infantry had cleared 
the enemy artillery from a hill less than 
2 miles away. 


The peak of ammunition handling was 
reached shortly after the Germans were re¬ 
pulsed in their Ardennes break-through 
During the period that followed, the 101 
ammunition companies received and Issued 
24,000 tons per day, or seven to eight thou¬ 
sand tons over the average of 16,000 tons 
per day established in the E^iropean cam¬ 
paign. 

In carrying out their mission of supplying 
ammunition to the men behind the guns, the 
Negro ordnancemen displayed courage time 
and again. General Sayler declared. 

An example cited by General Sayler was the 
bravery demonstrated by the members of 
the Six Hundred and Fifty-fifth Ordnance 
Ammunition Company which unloaded a 
trainload of white phosphorous mortar shells 
on December 26, near Soissons, France, while 
shells were exploding around them. Their 
acts of heroism saved the French city from 
complete destruction. 

Another noncombat Negro ordnance am¬ 
munition company earned the title of the 
"Fighting Fifty-sixth" when its members 
engaged 51 German SS troops near the Bel¬ 
gian border early in September. When the 
shooting was over, 36 Nazis were killed. 3 
wounded, and the rest taken prisoner 

Of the 20 ordnance motor-vehicle distrib¬ 
uting companies in the European Theater of 
Operations, two of them were manned by 430 
Negro ordnancemen. These distributing 
companies furnished the combat troops with 
armored vehicles and service troops with the 
trucks necessary to keep the front-liners sup¬ 
plied. 

The remainder of the Negro personnel, 165 
In number, were active in the administrative 
divisions of battalion headquarters. 

MEDICAL CORPS 

Negro personnel formed 2.2 percent of the 
total European Theater of Operation medical 
service strength or 6.482, a statement released 
by the office of the chief surgeon of the Euro¬ 
pean theater of operations disclosed. 

Negro officers were distributed as follows: 
Medical officers, 61; Dental Corps, 28; Med¬ 
ical Administrative Corps, 17; and Nurse 
Corps, 67. Sixty-five of the Negro nurses 
were attached to the One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth Station Hospital in England. 

Working with divisions at the front the 
performance of Negro medics was particu¬ 
larly outstanding. 

The Four Hundred and Twenty-eighth 
Medical Battalion operating with the First 
Army, carried more than 1,200,000 patients in 
their ambulances in evacuating wounded to 
rear areas. 

Of the 230,000 patients hauled by the Five 
Hundred and Ninety-second Ambulance Com¬ 
pany only 2 were lost, those being caused by 
enemy action when an ambulance was strafed 
by enemy aircraft at Malmedy during the 
German counteroffensive last winter. 

'lypical of the heroism displayed by the 
medics is the story of Corp. Waverly B. Wood- 
eon, Jr., of Philadelphia, a medic of the Three 
Hundred and ’Twentieth Barrage Balloon Bat¬ 
talion. 

At about 9:30 a. m. on D-day Corporal 
Woodson was wounded by shrapnel when the 
LST in which he was riding was damaged by 
a floating mine near the shore. ’The ship was 
under continuous mortar and machine-gun 
fire and was finally beached. 

Corporal Woodson, along with three other 
enlisted men and an officer, went over the 
side of the IBT onto the beach where they 
planned to set up a first-aid station. The 
shrapnel wound, which he had not noticed, 
was dressed by a member of the party. All 
other participants said that Corporal Wood- 
son began caring for the wounded as a mem¬ 
ber of the group at 10 a. m. and remained on 
duty treating wounds ranging from bullet 
abrasions to intestinal wounds until relieved 
at 4 p. m. the next day. 

When they were relieved Corporal Woodson 
found himself without bedding and started 
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down the beach to acquire blankets. He was 
called by a group of soldiers who had been 
completing a landing operation by a rope at¬ 
tached to an LST out In the harbor and 
anchored to the beach. The rope had broken 
and three of the men attempting to land had 
been submerged. Corporal Woodson's Red 
Cross brassard attracted the soldiers on the 
beach and they called him to assist In giving 
artificial respiration, which he did. The 
three Joined their companions after his treat¬ 
ment. Corporal Woodson was then sent to 
the hospital for further treatment of his 
wound. 

Following an Investigation by Lt. Col. Leon 
J. Reed, of the Three Hundred and Twentieth 
Barrage Balloon Battalion, a recommenda¬ 
tion for an appropriate award has been made 
for Corporal Woodson. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Of the 259,173 Negro troops In the Euro¬ 
pean theater of operations as of May 15. a 
little more than one in every five was an 
engineer soldier, according to information 
released by the office of the chief engineer 
of the European Theater of Operations. 

On May 31 there were 64,600 Negro engineer 
enlisted men, 320 officers, and 64 warrant 
officers, of a total of 337.000 in the theater's 
engineer command. This total Includes 
personnel of general service regiments, engi¬ 
neer dump-truck companies, engineer fire¬ 
fighting units, aviation engineer battalions, 
and separate battalions. There were 166 
engineer units of all types. 

A survey of Negro engineer units showed 
that Negro engineers participated in all of 
the main operations by United States forces 
on the continent which required engineer¬ 
ing, from D-day landings and beachhead op¬ 
erations of June 1944, to the conquest of the 
Rhineland. 

Dump Truckers 

One unit, the Five Hundred and Eighty- 
second Engineer Dump Truck Company, 
landed on Omaha Beach shortly after H-hour 
on June 6 and worked continuously up until 
and after the crossing and bridging of the 
Rhine. 

The Five Hundred and Eighty-second was 
one of 68 Negro engineer dump-truck units 
In the ETO on May 31. This outfit came 
ashore on D-day with the One Thousand 
One Hundred and Sixth Engineer Combat 
Group, performing its “primary mission”— 
hauling bridging equipment and explosives. 
Almost immediately these dump truckers 
were con .scripted to taxi combat personnel of 
the Eighty-second and One Hundred and 
First Airborne Divisions and the Fourth In¬ 
fantry Division to forward areas. 

Silver and Bronze Stars were awarded to 
several men of the unit for bravery under 
fire. First Sgt. Norman Day of Danville, Ill., 
received the Silver Star for heroism on the 
beach where he directed United States traffic 
under heavy shelling. Day also received the 
Purple Heart for wounds and the British 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

During the Rhine crossing operations the 
Five Hundred and Eighty-second was sig¬ 
nificantly well up forward working as a 
XVI Corps unit, hauling crushed rock for 
bridge-building operations. 

These dump truck units worked all over 
Europe but rarely hit the head. The Four 
Hundred and Thirty-fourth, another Negro 
dump truck company assisted the One Thou¬ 
sand and Fifty-sixth Port Construction and 
Repair Group in rehabilitating the port of 
Cherbourg In July 1944. They worked day 
and night on a double shift basis, removing 
thousands of tons of debris that had accu¬ 
mulated from bombing and demolition work. 

Not all of the work done by the engineer 
dump-truck units was In the rear areas, how¬ 
ever. The following excerpt from the unit 
history of the Five Hundred and Seventy- 
second Engineer Dump Truck Company, a 
Negro unit, describes a front-line incident: 


“July 3, 1944. Pvt. William Wright, Jr,, 
wounded by enemy shell fire while on opera¬ 
tions delivering engineer supplies to a brldga 
Bite which was under enemy fire.“ 

On July 20 this unit was given the Job of 
hauling road-bulldlng material and debrla 
for filling craters and building bridge ap¬ 
proaches ahead of the armored columns 
which broke through the day after the cap¬ 
ture of Lessay In Normandy. 

The following account of a strafing attack 
on a Negro dump-truck convoy near Fon¬ 
tainebleau, France, was written by one of the 
drivers, and illustrates the dangers and diffi¬ 
culties under which the men frequently 
operated: 

“The German planes came In very low 
dropping flares, lighting the area as far as 
one could see. The AA guns answered back 
with steady streams of cross-fire. The con¬ 
voy was brought to a halt. The men scram¬ 
bled to their guns and opened fire In unison 
with the ack-ack barrage. 

“The accurate fire sent up by the men 
made it impenetrable. The barrage con¬ 
tinued for what seemed an eternity before 
all was quiet. The Germans had gone on 
leaving the main bridge destroyed, their only 
damage. The men descended from their guns 
reluctantly. After finding a new road the 
convoy continued and delivered our much- 
needed cargo.” 

General Service Regiments 

According to paragraph 318 of FM 5-6. 
which Is the Engineer Field Manual, the 
mission of an engineer general service regi¬ 
ment is defined: “The engineer general serv¬ 
ice regiment performs general engineer 
work—particularly that requiring most 
skilled labor—throughout the Army service 
area and communications zone of the theater 
of operations. A general service regiment 
• • • Is capable of executing extensive 

and permanent work.” 

This general phrasing of a general service 
regiment’s function provided sufficient lati¬ 
tude for Negro general-service units to per¬ 
form a wide variety of tasks on the Con¬ 
tinent, from erecting tent camps and weld¬ 
ing to repairing damaged rail lines and all¬ 
purpose excavations. 

By VE-day 60 percent of all engineer gen¬ 
eral service regiments assigned or attached 
to Communications Zone were Negro units, 
80 out of 60 reported on May 31. 

When the Three Hundre I and Fifty-sixth 
Engineer General Service Regiment moved 
Into Granville, France, four days after the 
German garrison had left. It was given a few 
unexlstlng chores to do. One battalion was 
assigned to clearing and rehabilitating build¬ 
ings and quarters in the city, removing debris, 
wiring, plumbing, and glazing a number of 
three-story houses. 

“In addition,” the regimental record states, 
“two kitchens were constructed and addi¬ 
tional latrines and washrooms erected, show¬ 
ers installed, and an area of some 36,000 
square feet graded and cleared.” 

After doing this, tlie regiment went to 
work on maintenance and repair of the road 
net from Granville to Vlre to Mortaln and 
Avranches, and all minor roads, a total of 
245 miles of road net. The work consisted of 
repairing bomb craters and holes, “resurfac¬ 
ing of shoulders and general maintenance.** 

By and large this is the kind of work gen¬ 
eral service regiments were given to do. But 
It was precisely this work of rehabilitation 
and maintenance that helped to keep Com¬ 
munications Zone functioning. 

Another Negro general-service regiment, 
the Ninety-fifth, arrived in France July 8. 
It had*worked on the Alcan Highway to 
Alaska and In Wales. Its first operational 
mission said: “Road construction and 
maintenance, debris clearing and street re¬ 
construction in the Valognes and Cherbourg 
areas.” 

But during this Job, mines and booby traps 
were encountered In hundreds. They bad 


to be removed and defuzed. The regiment 
also built during this period a very Impor¬ 
tant traffic circle in the heart of shattered 
Valognes. Through that circle passed a vast 
and vital flow of traffic between Cherbourg 
and the beaches, toward the front. 

This regiment was officially commended by 
Lt. Gen. C. H. Lee, Communications Zone 
commander for Its work In constructing Com¬ 
munications Zone headquarters at Valognes. 

Another Job assigned to the Ninety-filth 
was the rehabilitation of a single rail track 
from Alencon to Mortagne, France. How the 
Job was completed Is told in the regimental 
history: 

“Three days were spent on removal of ex¬ 
plosives in the yards at Mesles-sur-Sarthe 
before any heavy equipment could be put to 
work. The railroad bridge at Brcssy-Mangls 
was damaged as a result of enemy demoli¬ 
tions. but the span was not completely 
dropped from the abutment, and a trestle 
bent placed under the end after Jacking pro¬ 
vided suitable bearing. The attempted 
demolition of the trestles themselves were 
very ineffective, and they were repaired In 
place by welding and patching. 

“On September 2 a test run was made over 
the line with a locomotive. On the 4th the 
project was finished.” 

Another Negro general-service regiment, 
the Three Hundred and Ninety-second, was 
awarded the Meritorious Service Unit Plaque 
for work performed between September 23 
and December 31. 

“Despite numerous difficulties,” the cita¬ 
tion order states, “including inclement 
weather and limited supplies, this unit effi¬ 
ciently accomplished several difficult and 
hazardous projects. The enterprise, ingenu¬ 
ity. and unremitting diligence displayed by 
the members of the Three Hundred and 
Ninety-second Engineer General Service Reg¬ 
iment were In keeping with the highest tra¬ 
ditions of the armed forces of the United 
States.” 

The Meritorious Service Unit Plaque is 
awarded for “superior performance of duty 
In the performance of exceptionally difficult 
tasks.” 

TRANSPORTATION CORPS 

Negro troops made an impressive contribu¬ 
tion to the operations of the Transportation 
Corps from D-day to VE-day, a survey com¬ 
piled from information obtained from ETO 
Transportation Corps headquarters showed. 

The mission of the Army's Transportation 
Corps Is to transport men and supplies. 
Statistics released by the office of MaJ. Gen. 
Frank 8. Rose, chief of transportation in the 
European theater, Indicate the magnitude of 
Its achievements as well as the extent of 
Negro participation in the operations of the 
corps. 

Of a total of 167,327 troops In the Trans¬ 
portation Corps In the ETO, reported on May 
3, 1944, 69,914 of these were In Negro units— 
or 44.4 percent. 

Thirty-two of the forty-on. port battalions 
reported were Negro, while out of 60 separate 
port companies in the theater 38 were Negro, 
making a personnel total of 31,763 In all 
Negro port units. 

In the quartermaster truck field, 316 of the 
453 quartermaster truck companies operat¬ 
ing under Transportation corps control were 
Negro companies. Ten of the nineteen quar¬ 
termaster groups were Negro, and there were 
81 Negro battalions among the 86 quarter¬ 
master battalions listed. There was one 
Negro quartermaster cor company, the Five 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth, and four Negro 
chemical smoke generator companies under 
Transportation Corps command. 

PORT BATTALIONS 

When the first United States elements 
reached the French coast in June. Transpor¬ 
tation Corps units were among them and the 
battle of the beaches merged with the vital 
and hard-fought battle of supply. 
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Negro troops of the Transportation Corps 
were In the Initial waves on D-day. came 
ashore with the engineer brigades and helped 
start what eventually became the greatest 
supply operation in military history. 

The Normandy supply battle was won by 
units like the Four Hundred and Ninetieth 
Port Battalion, which came in with the sec¬ 
ond tide on D-dny and unloaded crucial sup¬ 
plies of ammunition, lood. and equipment to 
be used by the assault troops. 

“We were in holes dug in on the beach 
when artillery fire from the bluffs started 
giving us hell.” Corp. Joseph McLeod, of 
Tampa. Fla., a checker who landed with the 
Pour Hundred and Ninetieth recalled. “That 
was about 10 in the morning. After it slack- 
eqeo. we got up and went to our LCT and 
unloaded -O'"' millimeter shells.” 

Another Four Hundred and Ninetieth man. 
Staff Sgt. Fred B. Jones, of Hazelhurst, Miss., 
was in charge of a platoon on an LCT carrying 
a load of antitank mines, detonators, and 
fuzes He said: 

“We stacked the stuff up on the beech and 
then moved it Inland. We were lucky that 
stuff didn’t get hit by shellffre. We made a 
human chain and passed the cargo inshore 
by hand ” 

Other Negro units that arrived on D-day. 
D plus 1. and the first week of the beachhead 
fight were the Four Hundred and Ninety- 
fourth and Five Hundred and Second Fort 
Battalions 

These operations were constantly under 
fire. To keep the Invasion moving, men and 
supplies had to be discharged with split- 
second timing, and men worked the ships 
until exhausted. Work shifts ran into one 
another and men continued to volunteer to 
unload ships under hazardous conditions 
that included direct artillery fire and strafing. 

“As one of the few regularly constituted 
Services of Supply units selected to accom¬ 
pany the Combat Engineer Battalions in the 
establishment of the beachhead, the Five 
Hundied and Second Port Battalion suffered 
some casualties." the unit history laconically 
reports. Their casualties Included the bat¬ 
talion’s commanding eflirer Lt. Col James 
T. Pierce, of Erie. Pa. 

This unit sailed for France on June 2 and 
started unloading on the morning of the 7th. 
In accomplishing Its mission in “Plan Nep¬ 
tune,” as the Invasion was called, the F.ve 
Hundred and Second met problems that were 
complicated by the element of ''calculated 
risk.” Tlie record indicates it solved them 
all 

The QI stevedores had to devise special 
slings for handling bundles of pierced steel 
planking, a type of cargo that proved a prob¬ 
lem during the ship DUKW operation. 

The Job of unloading cargo at the beaches 
and the ports never stopped. Tonnage sched¬ 
ules were reached and exceeded Unloading 
records were broken weel after week. 

By May 8. VE-day. total United States Army 
cargo arriving by water and discharged by 
port units amounted to 20.432.368 tons How 
much of this was unloaded by Negro port 
units is not precisely known, hut a general 
estimate can be obtained from the fact that 
77 percent of all port units operating during 
this period were Negro units. 

The next phase of the battle of supply fol¬ 
lowing seizure of the beachhead and expan¬ 
sion of the Allied toehold on Europe, con¬ 
sisted of development of Cherbourg and the 
minor ports on the north side of the Nor¬ 
mandy Peninsula. Negro port units worked 
all of these ports 

How the battle of supply during this period 
was won is tersely told in “The Transpor¬ 
tation Corps” in the Battle of France, vol¬ 
ume IV. which is the official history of the 
Transportation Corps operating in Europe. 
An excerpt reads: 

“Front-line Transportation Corps units 
from the battle of the beaches—the port bat¬ 


talions and the DUKW companies—played 
their part in the unst^ectacular but equally 
Important work of getting supplies into the 
port of Cherbourg. The port battalions 
marched to the embarkation point at 0730 
where they r/ere ferried by the Navy in LCM's 
to ships waiting at anchor The same battal¬ 
ion was assigned every day to the same ship 
until it was finished, and If possible, each 
group was given the same hatch to work In 
order to Increase its efficiency." 

By August 15. 10,000 long tons had been 
discharged at this port In a single day by an 
unloading force that was overwhelmingly 
Negro 

Cherbourg was a key Allied port. Its re¬ 
construction and developinent became a 
chief tr.sk of the Transportation Corps. Its 
development was vital to th^ speeding-up of 
military operations on the Continent. The 
whole supply build-up hinged on the ex¬ 
ploitation of Cherbourg. Much credit for 
the success of the complicated and arduous 
Cherbourts, operation must go to the port 
battalions and DUKW companies that 
brought the cargo ashore and to the port- 
construction groups and special-service en¬ 
gineers Who repaired the harbor 

On July 21. the 11th Port moved from 
Omaha Beach Into the small ports of St. 
Vasst. Carentan. and Banleur. and continued 
work begun at Islgny and Grandcamp. Negro 
Transportation Corps units participated in 
all these operations, as well as in the devel¬ 
opment of the port of Granville. 

The Negro contribution to the supply vic¬ 
tory further can be gaged from the lollowing 
facts. Progress Oi the campaign and the 
time luctor would not permit, development 
of the largo Brittany ports as culled for In the 
original plans. The military operations were 
supplied ni*d supported by Cherbourg and 
the smaller Normandy ports. Through these 
small ports and Cherbourg, suffle'ent sup- 
plie.s were funneled to support the derisive 
break-through at Si Lo on July 25 Negro 
port and DUKW units handled the bulk of 
these svtpplles 

There wer 53 ports In all, exclusive ol 
Utah and Omaha Benches, used by United 
States forces between D-day and VE-day. 
The largest were Lc Havre. Antwerp, and 
Marseilles. As already stated the major share 
of tonnage handled came through the hands 
of Negro stevedores and crane operators. 
amphibian truck companies 

Six Negro DUKW companies, the Pour 
Hundred and Sixty-seventh, Pour Hundred 
and Sixty-eighth, Four Hundred aiV Sixty- 
ninth. Pour Hundred and Seventieth. Eight 
Hundred and Nineteenth, and Eight Hun¬ 
dred and Twenty-first Amphibian Truck 
Companies, had . been attached to the 
Eleventh Port lor “Plan Neptune,” the In¬ 
vasion operation The first of these, the 
Pour Hundred and Slxty-elghlh, arrived on 
D plus 10. Others followed shortly after and 
helped Importantly In the solution of the 
critical supply problem. 

The official Transportation Corps historian 
states: "Great difficulty was experienced in 
locating ships at night. DUKW’s were sunk 
by striking submerged objects and one was 
lost through the explosion of a mine. 

"Guts and nerve, and the wllllngneBS to 
work long hours to help the soldiers strug¬ 
gling to enlarge the beachhead won the day, 
however. By June 26, these men discharged 
14 coasters and 11 motor-transport ships and 
supplies were being built up on a scale suf¬ 
ficient to enable the fighting men to turn 
the landing into an offensive of decisive 
proportions.” 

These DUKW’s saved the day following the 
severe coastal storm of June 20-22 which 
wrecked all of the Loebnltz piers on the 
beaches and temporarily halted port bat¬ 
talion unloading. The DUKW’s stepped into 
the picture and carried the cargo night and 
day, onto ihe beach and sometimes inland 
to the waiting combat troops. 


During this period an Eleventh Port of¬ 
ficer estimated that these DUKW units 
hauled ashore 64 percent of all cargo un¬ 
loaded at Omaha Beach. 

On May 30, there were 16 amphibian truck 
companies in the ETO, 10 of them Negro 
units with a total personnel of 1,730. One 
Negro unit, the Four Hundred and Blxty- 
ninth, ferried supplies and personnel across 
the Rhine River during the attack that placed 
American forces on the east bank of the 
river. 

TRUCK COMPANIES 

As of May 30, 1944 . 66 percent of all truck 
drivers In 'Tranportatlon Corps’ motor trans¬ 
port branch in the ETO were Negro This 
average remained much the same following 
the beachhead phase of the battle of Europe. 

Some of these units operated continuously 
after D-day. Negro cargo truck units landed 
vehicles and personnel on Omaha Beach on 
June 6. The Three Thousand Six Hundred 
and Eighty-third Quartermaster Truck Com¬ 
pany had vehicles ashore on D-day. The 
Three Hundred and Seventieth Quartermas¬ 
ter Truck Company, a transportation unit, 
wa.s scheduled to land 65 vehicles and 116 
men on the beach on D-plus-l. Instead, it 
got 24 men and 12 trucks ashore as early as 
the morning of D-day. 

The Pour Thousand and Ninth Quarter¬ 
master Truck Company landed 115 men and 
65 vehicles on the beach on D-plus-l. The 
Pour Thousand and Forty-second Quarter¬ 
master Truck Company landed 6 men and 
34 vehicles on D-dny. 

These men went through unforgettable 
experiences What they did Is starkly told 
In comments of some of the drivers of the 
Three Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty- 
third Quartermaster Truck Company, D-day 
veterans all: 

Corp. Clavon Brown: “About 25 yards 
offshore 8 to 10 shells hit right, near us. We 
hauled till 1800 on D-dny. We dug In on 
the beach Hauled ammunition on D-plus-2 
while enemy planes strafed around us ” 

Pvl. George McLain: “After we got on 
the beach, an TB hurst my truck radiator 
Hawkins, the mfchamc, ased the radiator 
from a deadlined truck to keep it running. 
On n-plu8-4 I was nicked on the arm by 
a bomb fragment.’ 

Pvt. Herman Copeland: "Eighty-eights 
were hitting all around us We were Just 
lucky While hauling ammunition, bullets 
hit the corner of the gas tank and left door, 
Just barely missing me.” 

Pvt. Walter Pearson. Jr : “My truck drowned 
out and I had to ewim into shore. A couple 
of grenades were thrown at mv truck while 
I was hauling ammunition. On D-plus-3 a 
bomb dropped In f»*ont of the truck and toie 
up the radiator and both front tires The 
fragments killed several foot soldiers. I also 
hauled some wounded from the lines." 

After Cherbourg and the smaller ports In 
Normandy had been opened and operating, 
the main burden of transporting supplies 
fell on truck transportation. As the tactical 
sltu.atton improved and the military railway 
service started to operate Its first trains, 
trucks were used t(' clear the ports, supple¬ 
menting the rail lines whenever possible, and 
hauling troops and supplies to the combat 
areas. 

The St. Lo break-through lengthened 
American supply lines enormously. But 
Transportation Corps's motor transport fol¬ 
lowed General Patton's Third Army, making 
possible exploitation of the break-through 
and maintenance of the speed of advance. 

The first motor express line—the famous 
Red Ball Express—was started on August 
25, 1944. It was built on the one-way traffic 
principle. Trucks were kep- operating 22 
hours out of 24 with only 2 hours reserved for 
maintenance. Drivers worked an average of 
36 hours on the road without sleep 

At its peak Red Ball contained 67 perc.cnt 
Negro personnel. Its Initial target was to 
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haul 4.850 tons daily from the ports and 
beaches to Army or forward destinations. 
Peak reached by the system was 6,000 tons 
daily. 

Between August 26 and November 13, Red 
Ball’s 132 companies hauled 412,103 tons 
from the beaches and Normandy ports to the 
First and Third United States Armies. An 
average Red Ball Express route round trip 
was 546 miles. 

As the supply situation dictated the clos¬ 
ing down of Red Ball, other motor routes 
were opened from other ports. 

There was White Ball. ABC. XYZ. Yellow 
Ball. Qreen Diamond. Red Lion, B-B (Bayeux 
to Brussels), Yellow Diamond. These Wtre 
all important truck express routes which 
combined to form the world's greatest supply 
operation. 

The motor express lines alone accounted 
for transport of 3.169.744 tons between D- 
day and V£-day. 

Bombing and strafing were routine dangers 
for Transportation Corps drivers before Red 
Ball started operating. 

Red Ball Cited 

On behalf of General Elsenhower, MaJ. Gen. 
E. S. Hughes, decorated Corp. Robert E. Brad¬ 
ley. of Lynchburg. Va., Negro truck driver of 
the Army’s famed Red Ball Highway, with a 
Bronze Star Medal, and lauded the work of 
the thousands of Negro quartermaster truck 
drivers who were hauling vital front-line sup¬ 
plies over this 400-mile one-way loop, day 
and night, to the fighting fronts. It was 
awarded in symbol of all drivers. 

Sixty percent of the drivers were Negroes. 
Stopping a huge convoy on the outskirts of 
Paris. Major General Hughes pinned the 
decoration on Corporal Bradley in a surprise 
ceremony which caught the entire trucking 
group unawaie. He told them that he would 
have liked to present all of them with medals, 
but that “Bradley was chosen as a represent¬ 
ative of the whole Red BaD Highway, in¬ 
cluding the men who repair the roads and 
bridges, put up the telephone wires and do 
all the service work in the rear. 

“General Elsenhower realizes that you men 
seldom get the same recognition as soldiers 
in the front line and wants you to know that 
the part you’re playing is vital. His message 
is for every man engaged on this vast project; 
the troops at the front couldn’t do without 
you.’’ 

Maj. Gen. Frank Russ, Chief of Transporta¬ 
tion. Communications Zone, disclosed that 
the route was four times the length of the 
Burma Road, and thot in Its first 23 days of 
operation it hauled and delivered more than 
200.000 tons of supplies to advance depots, 
where front-line units picked it up with their 
hauling units. 

Speedier supply became acutely necessary 
when Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s Third Army 
broke through at St. Lo, and began moving 
with lightning-like rapidity through Prance. 
And so the Red Ball Highway came into ex¬ 
istence, with thousands of truck drivers pull¬ 
ing 24-hour a day shifts, as the long convoys 
rolled across specially designatec’ one-way 
military highways through France. 

The vast line became the biggest chain of 
supply maintained by United States forces. 

During Von Rundstedt’s break-through in 
the Ardennes in December, hazards encoun¬ 
tered by Transportation Corps’ truckers in 
supporting front-line troops made the Nor¬ 
mandy and central France operations look 
mild by comparison. 

During the historic Bastogne fight drivers 
carried ammunition and food into United 
States pockets as German forces closed in be¬ 
hind them. There were times, too, when 
these drivers having delivered their cargo had 
to take their individual weapons and dig m 
with the infantry. 

But the most impressive testimony to the 
work of the drivers of the Transportation 


Corps, Including the 35.838 members of Negro 
Transportation Corps truck units, is the tre¬ 
mendous total tonnage forwarded by Motor 
Transport Service in Europe between June 17. 
1944, and May 31. 1945. It is 22,644,606 tons. 

Pacific Thiater 

All through the Pacific campaign runs the 
story of the heroism of Negro soldiers. They 
were in at the start in the Philippines and at 
the finish, too. 

In fact, the first American soldier of the 
armored forces killed in the Pacific theater 
was a Negro boy. son of a Kentucky share¬ 
cropper. He was Pvt. Robert H. Brooks, who 
died on the battlefield near Fort Stotsenburg, 
in the Philippines, on December 8. 1941. The 
main parade ground of the armored forces at 
Fort Knox. Ky.. has been named Brooks 
Field in memory of Private Brooks. 

The Ninety-sixth Engineer Battalion later 
the Ninety-sixth Engineer Regiment landed 
in Port Moresby, New Guinea, on April 29, 
1942, the first American troops in New 
Guinea and probably the first American 
troops to face the enemy after Bataan. 

In Alaska, the Houth, Southwest, and Cen¬ 
tral Pacific areas, and In the Chlna-Burma- 
India theater. Negro troops played an impor¬ 
tant role in engineering activity. This in¬ 
cluded the construction of roads, airfields, 
ports, camps, and storage facilities and their 
maintenance. 

Three of the seven Army engineer regi¬ 
ments—the Ninety-third, the Ninety-fifth, 
and the Ninety-seventh—which helped to 
build the Alcan Highway were Negro The 
highway, 1.671 miles long, runs from Dawson 
Creek, northwest of Edmonton. Alberta, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Although most of the 
Negro soldiers in these regiments had never 
before been out of the South, only 140 men 
were incapacitated by the cold, and all ex¬ 
cept 4 recovered completely with no ill ef¬ 
fects. The four suffered minor amputations. 

After helping to blast through the brutal 
terrain of Alaska, building the Alcan High¬ 
way. the Ninety-seventh was transferred to 
the steaming Jungles of New Guinea. There 
they struggled for a year or more in sw'eat, 
mud. and mire. While in Alaska this regi¬ 
ment adopted for Its slogan: “No task too 
great.’’ And it carried that slogan with it 
into the tungle. 

A Negro aviation engineer battalion par¬ 
ticipated in the victory of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. which was fought on May 7 and 8. 
1942. It worked 24 hours a day to construct 
an airdrome in New Caledonia, which was 
effectively used by Army and Navy aircraft 
engaged in the battle. Their accomplish¬ 
ment was revealed in a commendatory report 
by Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch. 

General Patch also told how members of 
the battalion unloaded gasoline from a sup¬ 
ply ship which had anchored in an uncharted 
roadsteaj of the island. The Negro troops 
transferred the fuel ashore in rafts and moved 
it rapidly to the airdrome Just in time to 
service aircraft which engaged the enemy in 
the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

Negro soldiers were engaged in combat in 
the Pacific in September 1942. An Australian 
dispatch of that date describes their first 
engagement. It relates an interview with 
three wounded men, who told how the tricky 
Japanese used a hospital ship as a shield In 
a surprise attack on Milne Bay at the tip of 
New Guinea. Two of the three soldiers were 
Negroes—Charles Brown, of Milwaukee. Wls., 
and Reginald Slmonds, of Durham, N. C. 
They were in charge of an antiaircraft gun 
emplacement watching the harbor. 

They saw the hospital ship moving in and 
thought that it was an American Red Cross 
vessel. Suddenly the ship **llt up like a 
Christmas tree” from the searchlights focused 
upon It from out in the bay. They were about 
to relax when someone yelled: 

*Tt*8 a Jap cruiser.** 


They made out the outlines of a cruiser 
lying beyond the hospital ship. 

The Americans trained their guns toward 
the cruiser hoping to get a chance to rake 
her decks, but the cruiser had the same idea. 
Every gun aboard her opened fire. After 
about 10 minutes, a shell from the cruiser 
hit the American gun position. 

Hanson and Brown woke up in an ambu¬ 
lance headed for a field hospital. All the way 
to the hospital the wounded men were one 
Jump ahead of Jap shells, which were hit¬ 
ting the road right behind the ambulance. 

Simonds set up a machine gun on the edge 
of the Milne Bay airfield. Others did like¬ 
wise. They watched for the arrival of Jap¬ 
anese ground forces who had been reported 
advancing through the Jungle. Simonds was 
quoted as saying: 

“I guess we did a pretty good Job slaughter¬ 
ing those Japs when they came running out 
of the Jungle. None knew very much about 
firing guns, but we knew enough to aim and 
keep them shooting at the Japs. And 1 
guess that’s all we had to know.” 

Both Brown and Simonds were seriously 
wounded; Brown by shrapnel and explosive 
shells and Simonds by machine-gun bullets 
and shrapnel. They were credited with sav¬ 
ing the vital airdrome at Milne Bay by their 
quick perception, and response to the situa¬ 
tion 

“ROAD TO TOKYO*’ 

One of the most amazing construction 
feats of the war was the Ledo Road. Negro 
soldiers christened it "The Road to Tokyo.” 
This highway from India to China via Bur¬ 
ma was begun on December 12. 1942. Though 
they were originally brought in to construct 
United States airfields in Assam, a battalion 
of Negro aviation engineers was pressed Into 
service as road builders after they had fin¬ 
ished their Initial assignment of building 
runways and dispersal areas. The road had 
just been started by the British Army with 
Indian labor when the Americans took over. 

Tliree companies of the battalion spear¬ 
headed the drive into Burma from the Assam 
Jungles In northeastern India. A Company 
cleared the point, cutting a road wide enough 
for heavy Army vehicles, B Company did 
the drainage work, Installing pipes up to 
6 feet in diameter to carry off the mon¬ 
soon rains into the huge ravines that line 
the winding mountain road. C Company 
widened, backfilled, and graded the road. 

It was a round-the-clock job. 7 days a week 
At night, drivers pushing their bulldozers 
into rock and dirt were always in danger of 
rolling too close to the edge of cliffs 500 
feet high. In the weird light cast by smudge 
pots, gasoline-saturated bamboo or flaming 
6-gallon fuel oil cans, they carved a road out 
of jungles and rock masses, 100 yards wide. 
They carried their highway up over mountain 
ranges, the Himalayas, that rise as much as 
1,000 feet in 2 miles. One ol the toughest 
spots was encountered just west of the 
Indla-Burma bolder line. A 100-yard forma¬ 
tion of solid rock along an almost vertical 
cliff stopped the lead bulldozer cold The 
16-ton D-7 could not even get a bite into the 
cliff. So the alr-llne hose and Jack-ham¬ 
mers were put into the Job. cutting 8-foot 
holes in the rock for the charges of dynamite 
that blasted ledges for the bulldozer to 
follow. 

Ultimately these men succeeded in making 
the impossible possible. With blood and 
sweat, they vanquished both the swampy, 
disease-infested Jungles, and the skulking 
Japanese to create a desperately-needed sup¬ 
ply route. 

Three Negro enlisted men were awarded 
the Legion of Merit for exceptionally meri¬ 
torious services rendered at Guadalcanal. 
They were Jesse Harris, private, Infantry, 
Tuskegee, Ala.; Henry Smith, Jr., private, in¬ 
fantry. Good Pine, La.; and Verna C. Neal, 
private. Infantry, Rulevllle, Miss. In an¬ 
nouncing the awards, Secretary Stimson em- 
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phasized the fact that the recipients were all 
Infantrymen, and that they were fighting in 
one of the most diflicult theaters. These men 
abandoned the comparative safety of a slit 
trench, and advanced 250 yards over open 
terrain, exposed to bombing from an enemy 
air raid to assist in evacuating casualties. 
The undertaking was accomplished despite 
continued enemy action, causing impenetra¬ 
ble dust and confusion. 

South Pacific 

NTNCTY-TIIIRD DIVISION 

On March 21, 1944 the commanding gen¬ 
eral. United States Army forces In the Sjuth 
Pacific area ordered the Ninety-third In¬ 
fantry Division to move its Twenty-fifth 
Combat Team to Empress Augusta Buy Per¬ 
imeter on Bougainville Island with the least 
practicable delay. The combat team was 
composed of the Twenty-fifth Infantry Reg¬ 
iment. Five Hundred and Ninety-third Field 
Artillery Battalion. Five Hundred and Ninety- 
sixth Field Artillery Battalion. Company A 
of the Three Hundred and Eighteenth Com¬ 
bat Engineer Battalion. Company A of the 
Three Hundred and Eighteenth Medical Bat¬ 
talion. one platoon of Company D, Three 
Hundred and Eighteenth Medical Battalion, 
Ninety-third Reconnaissance Troop, a detach¬ 
ment of the Ninety-third Signal Company, a 
detachment of the Seven Hundred and 
Ninety-third Ordnance Company, and a de¬ 
tachment of the Ninety-third MP Platoon. 

By March 31. the Combat Team was In 
position and at 2:30 p. m., on April 2. 
Pfe Isaac Moore of Brooklyn. N. Y , pulled 
the lanyard on the No. 2 gun of Battery A 
of the Five Hundred and Ninety-third Field 
Artillery which sent the first round fired by 
the Ninety-third Division into enemy posi¬ 
tions. The Ninety-third Division was in 
combat. 

On April 4. the Second Battalion of the 
Ninety-third Division which had been de¬ 
tached from the American Division and 
pas.sed to operational control of the Com¬ 
manding General of the Thirty-seventh In¬ 
fantry Division closed with the enemy and 
killed approximately 25 Japanese soldiers. 

Four men were lost by the A and P Platoon 
while it was returning from a supply mis¬ 
sion to the Amerlcal Division on Hill 500. 
These soldiers, Ffes Hugh Carrol. Oglnal I. 
Ryan, William W. Ash and Joseph C. Mallory, 
were the first men of the Ninety-third to be 
killed in action In this war. 

On April 6. the men of the Five Hundred 
and Ninety-third Field Artillery received a 
commendation from Brig. Gen. W C. Duiickly 
for their firing on the Numa Numa Trail. 

On April 7, Company K contacted the 
enemy before an ambush could be estab¬ 
lished and in the fire fight that resulted 
one officer and 17 men were killed and 7 
wounded. Our forces withdrew about 100 
yards and called for artillery fire. All bodies 
were recovered and the men were burled In 
the Bougainville cemetery. 

On April 16, lltterbearers were LUbJected 
to enemy fire during the night and fought 
with as much vigor as the Infantrymen. On 
one such occasion T5g Mose Wheeler, of Com¬ 
pany A, Three Hundred and Eighteenth 
Medical Battalion, became the first casualty 
of his unit. 

Thirty-five Japanese were killed by Com¬ 
pany G on April 16 In repelling an attack 
by an enemy force aimed at a Fiji battalion 
located on the right of Company G. In this 
encounter the Five Hundred and Ninety- 
third Field Artillery fired 1,216 rounds. 

Battle casualties of the Twenty-fifth Com¬ 
bat Team as reported through May 30. 1944, 
totaled 26 killed, 13 seriously wounded in 
action, and 27 slightly wounded In action. 

The records of the War Department con¬ 
tain the names of many men such as Thomaa 
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J. Caveness. private, first class, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, a native of Los Angeles, who was cited 
for heroism In risking his life in going to 
the assistance of his comrades burled under 
debris from an ammunition dump which had 
been set on fire by Japanese bombers. 

LEGION OF MERIT AWARDS 

The following Negroes received the Legion 
Of Merit for performance in the Pacific thea¬ 
ter of war: 

Dennis Holt, staff sergeant. Infantry, Bir¬ 
mingham. Ala., and Isaac McGrew, Jr., staff 
sergeant. Infantry, Yazoo City. La. 

Sergeant Holt was chief of a battalion wire 
section from May 4. 1942, to April 20, 1943, 
at a bLse in the South Pacific area. His 
leadership, skill, cheerfulness, and devotion 
to duty in the installation, maintenance, and 
operation of a wire net. In many respects 
compar-^Dle to that of a division, assured 
continuous communication. Without trans¬ 
portation. he led his men in cutting wire 
trails through miles of difficult Jungle, In 
carrying wire up to a mountain top observa¬ 
tion post, In crossing several miles of water 
to nearby l5^1ands, in all kinds of weather 

Sergeant McGrew was primarily responsible 
for the successful Installation and mainte¬ 
nance of 300 miles of wire in the South 
Pacific area from May 15, 1942, to February 
20, 1943. This task was performed under 
the most rigorous of tropical, climatic, and 
terrain conditions. By long hours, ingenuity, 
and perseverance, he performed remarkable 
feats of accomplishment. 

The Silver Star was aw’arded to Mack B. 
Anderson, private, Corps of Engineers. Bren- 
ham, Tex., for gallantry displayed In the 
Asiatic theater of operations. During an at¬ 
tack by Japanese Zero fighters on an airfield 
in India, Private Anderson, while under con¬ 
tinuous fire from the attackers, manned a 
machine gun until it went out of action, 
then continued firing with his automatic 
pistol while several Japanese lighters defi¬ 
nitely centered their attack on him. 

soldier’s medal for heroism 

Several Negro soldiers received the Soldier’s 
Medal for heroism In the Pacific area. Ed¬ 
ward Williams, private. Quartermaster Corps, 
Hurtsboro, Ala., helped to extlugulsh a con¬ 
flagration at a United States truck assembly 
plant In Iran, Persia. He risked hJs life to 
the peril of Intense heat to save quantities of 
Government property from damage and 
destruction. 

James Scott, private. Corps of Engineers, 
Montgomery, Ala., risked his life on June 
25. 1942. near an airdrome in New Guinea to 
save a pilot. When a fighter plane, taking off 
to intercept enemy planes then overhead, 
struck a log and crashed into the nearby 
river splashing gasoline on the plane and 
water, and igniting both gasoline and am¬ 
munition. Private Scott in the midst of 
flames and expicdiug ammunition waded into 
the river and assisted In rescuing the pilot. 

' Roscoe E. Thomas, master sergeant, Corps 
of Engineers. Atlanta. Ga., went to the assist¬ 
ance of three comrades hurled under debrla 
from an ammunition dump which had been 
set on fire by Japanese bombers. 

James Williams, private. Infantry. Indian¬ 
apolis. Ind.. save two of his buddies from 
drowning when they slipped and fell Into the 
ocean while embarking in the Solomon 
Islands. He Immediately dived into the water 
to help them. 

Columbus Howard, private first class. Corps 
of Engineers, Inkster, Mich., proceeded within 
200 yards of an exploding Inferno to remove 
hot metal fragments from inflammable ma¬ 
terials, and fought tirelessly tj prevent the 
fire from spreading to other vital supply 
dumps. 

Jesse E. Evans, private. Quartermaster 
Corps, Morristown, N. J., aided In the rescue 
of three sailors from the waters adjoining a 
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United States Island base In the South Pa¬ 
cific. 

Private Evans was one of a party of sol¬ 
diers working on a ship in the harbor when 
he heard the cry for help and located a small 
home-made boat not for away which had 
capsized One of the three sailor occupants 
was unconscious and being held up by an¬ 
other. Without regard tor his own safety, 
Private Evans plunged 40 feet over the side 
of the ship, swam to the men and helped 
keep the unconscious man afloat until a 
ship’s launch could come alongside. 

Nathaniel Hocker. sergeant. Coast Artillery, 
Brooklyn, N Y., helped to save the life of 
a pilot or the island of Oahu. T. H.. on March 
24, 1944. With complete disregard for the 
gasoline flames and the danger of the unex¬ 
ploded bombs. Sergeant Hocker assisted in 
removing the pilot from a burning plane 
that had crashed near his gun pasltlon 

William Downing, technician fourth grade. 
Quartermaster Corps, Nyack, N Y.. plunged 
into the icy water.s of the Bering Sen to 
rescue a soldier in danger of being crushed 
between a barge and a freighter. 

Dougla.s D. Hopper, private first class. Corps 
of Engineers. Shelby, N. C., braved the 
treacherous currents of a river In India to 
rescue an officer. 

OPINIONS ABOUT NEGRO INFANTRY PLATOONS IN 
WHITE COMPANIES OF SEVEN DIVISIONS 

What do the white company grade officers 
and the white platoon sergeants In the Euro¬ 
pean theater of operations thnk of the com¬ 
bat perlormance of Negro rifle platoons which 
were attached to their companies in March 
and April and lought side b: side with white 
platoons through VE-day? 

This question is answered by a survey, 
made in lute May and early June 1945, by 
persunallv Interviewing 250 respondents, 
namely, all available white company grade 
officers and a representative sample of 
platoon sergeants In 24 companies contain¬ 
ing Negro platoons In several infantry divi¬ 
sions, namely, the First, S?cond, Ninth, Six¬ 
ty-ninth, Seventy-eighth, Ninety-ninth, and 
One Hundred and Fourth. Standardized 
questions were used In the survey, which was 
conducted bv five trained interviewers of the 
research branch. I and E Divisions, European 
theater of operations 

In all except one of the companies visited, 
the standard organization of three rifle 
platoons and one heavy infantry platoon had 
bsen augmented by one rifle platoon of col¬ 
ored soldiers. The colored platoons were 
made up of men from rear echelon units who 
volunteered for service with the inf.antry 
and were trained for approximately 6 weeks 
in reinforcement depots, usually by a white 
officer or noncom who later led them Into 
combat. 

In generalizing the opinions here reported, 
the fact that the Negro infantrymen in these 
platoons were volunteers must be kept in 
mind, as must also the fact that not all of 
the platoons experienced heavy and arduous 
fighting. 

opinions or WHITE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
IN COMPANIES WITH NEGRO PLATOONS 

t^uestion. How did you feel at first about 
serving in a company that had white platoons 
and colored platoons? 

Percent Percent 
white white 
officers noncoms 


Relatively unfavorable: Skep¬ 
tical, didn’t like it. thought 

it’d cause trouble, etc. 64 64 

Relatively favorable: Willing 
to try it, made no differ¬ 
ence, didn’t mind, etc_ 33 35 

No answer-J- 3 1 

Total.100 100 
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Question. Has your feeling changed since 
having served in the same unit with colored 
soldiers? 


No; my feeling Is still 

nnmp 

Percent Percent 
white white 
officers noncoms 
the 

16 21 

Yes; have become more favor- 


able toward them.’ 

feel 


more respect for them. 

like 


them better, etc- 

_ 77 

77 

No answer___ 

.... 7 

2 

Total.. 

_ICO 

100 

> No cases were found 

In which 

an Indi- 

Tldual reported his attitude had become less 

favorable. 



Question. How well did the colored soldiers 

In this company perform In combat? 


Percent 

Percent 


white 

white 


officers 

noncoms 

Not well at all_ 

0 

0 

Not so well- 

—— 0 

1 

Fairly well_ 

16 

17 

Very well- 

_ 84 

81 

Undecided_ 

—0 

1 

Total.. 

— — 100 

100 


Note: In commenting on this question, re¬ 
spondents frequently gave detailed accounts 
of combat performance. Positive qualities 
stressed were aggressiveness In attack, effec¬ 
tive use of lire-power, adeptness at close-in 
fighting, team-work in battle. Negative 
qualities reported in a few instances were 
that at first the men sometimes went forward 
too rapidly—too far in an attack. Some 
officers stressed the fact that these colored 
soldiers, being volunteers, may have had ex¬ 
ceptional combat qualities. Others men¬ 
tioned that in their units there had not been 
an adequate test under the most severe type 
of fighting, such as sustained attacks under 
heavy mortar or artillery tire. It should be 
noted, however, that the performance of the 
colored troops was rated lust ns high, if not 
higher, by the white officers and noncoms 
in those companies In which the colored 
platoons have had severe fighting as by re¬ 
spondents from other units. 

Question. With the same Army training 
and experience, how do you think colored 
troops compare with white troops as infantry 
soldiers? 



Percent 

Percent 


white 

white 


officers noncoms 

Not as good as white troops. 

6 

4 

Just iihe same as white troops.. 69 

83 

Better than white troops... 

17 

9 

No answer_ 

... 9 

4 

Tntiil _ 

100 

100 

Question. How have the white and colored 

soldiers gotten along together? 



Percent 

Percent 


white 

white 


officers noncoms 

Not well_ 

... 0 

0 

Not as well In garrison as 

In 


In combat_ 

14 

4 

Fairly well_ 

7 

36 

Very well_ 

73 

60 

No answer- 

... 6 

0 

Total. 

.—100 

100 


Note. —Replies are somewhat more favor¬ 
able from white officers and white noncoms 
with a northern background than from those 
with a southern background, but differences 
in opinion are not great. Actual friction 
between white and colored soldiers is said to 
have been confined to isolated cases involv¬ 
ing white soldiers from ouuide units who 
did not know the combat record of the col¬ 
ored troops. Evidence Indicates that white 


and colored soldiers have gotten along best 
together in those units in which they have 
shared the heaviest combat. While many 
of the officers In further questioning ex¬ 
pressed some doubt as to how well the situa¬ 
tion would work out If their unit remains 
In the army of occupation, or other semi¬ 
permanent garrison status, 0 out of 10 said 
there had been no difficulties as yet. 

Question. If colored soldiers are used as 
Infantry, do you think they should be set up 
by platoons as they are here, or would some 
other way be better? 

Percent Percent 
white white 
officers noncoms 


In the same platoon with white 

soldiers_ 7 1 

In a platoon within the same 

company_ 62 89 

In separate companies.._.... 18 12 

In separate battalions or larger 

organizations_10 2 

No answer_ 3 0 

Total_100 100 


Note. —Most of those interviewed volun¬ 
teered one or mure reasons for their answer. 

Among those who favor the platoon basis, 
the reasons given, in order of frequency, are: 

1. Competition - emulation (encourages 
friendly competition: each tried to make a 
good showing; gives them something to come 
up to). 

2. Avoidance of friction (saves any ctance 
of trouble to have them in their own pla¬ 
toon; because of the old feeling of boys from 
the South) 

3. Better discipline and control among the 
colored soldiers (whites have a steadying in¬ 
fluence on them; colored boys feel more se¬ 
cure in combat this way). 

4. Feeling of participation or nondiscrimi¬ 
nation on part of the colored soldiers (gives 
them the feeling of being with the white 
boys: avoids that feeling of being set apart 
and discriminated against). 

6. Improved Interracial understanding 
(work close enough togethe so they can each 
get to know the other better and see what 
they do). 

Among the minority who favored separate 
companies or larger units, the main reasons 
given were avoidance of friction (especially 
In garrison situations) and better discipline. 
A few men gave as their reason their per¬ 
sonal feeling of not wishing to be In a com¬ 
pany containing colored troops. 

independent check in a cross-section 

SURVEY 

In the course of a survey of a representative 
cross section of 1,710 white enlisted men In 
ETO field forces, to ascertain men’s Informa¬ 
tion and orientation needs, two questions 
were asked about the use of Negro troops. 
This survey was independent of the inter¬ 
views tabulated above. 

The responses to the two questions asked In 
the cross-section survey were tabulated sepa¬ 
rately for four subgroups Indicated below. 
The sample In some groups Is small and 
therefore subject to a larger margin of error 
than is customary in research branch reports. 

Question. Some Army divisions have com¬ 
panies which include Negro and white pla¬ 
toons. How would you feel about It if your 
outfit was set up something like that? 
Percentage of white enlisted men an¬ 
swering. “Would dislike it very much”: 

Cross section of field force units 
which do not have colored platoons 


in white companies (1.460 cases) 62 

Men in same division, but not in 
same regiment as colored troops 

(112 cases)_ 34 

Men In same regiment, but not In 
same company as colored troops 

(68case8)_ 20 

Men in company with a Negro pla¬ 
toon (80 cases)...._...__ 7 


Question: *Tn general, do you think it Is 
a good idea or a poor idea to have the same 
company in a combat outfit include Negro 
platoons and white platoons?” 

Percentage of white enlisted men saying, 
“Very good Idea” or “fairly good Idea”: 
Cross section of field force units 
which do not have colored pla¬ 
toons in white companies_ 16 

Men In same division but not In 
same regiment as colored troops.. 50 
Men In same regiments but not In 
same company as colored troops.. 66 
Men in company with a Negro pla¬ 
toon__ 64 


Note.— -These differences In attitude, vary¬ 
ing with extent of experience with platoons 
of colored troops, can hardly be attributed to 
differences In geographical origin. For ex¬ 
ample, 31 percent of the white soldiers whose 
company has a Negro platoon are from the 
South, as are 34 percent of the soldiers in 
the cross section of field force units. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABO-T COLORED 
TROOPS IN THOSE INFANTRY PLATOONS 

The soldiers in the Negro platoons were 
somewhat superior to other colored troops in 
ETO in education and AOCT, but the differ¬ 
ences actually are not striking. 

PercenUge who had graduated from high 


school; 

Colored in infantry platoons_ 22 

Colored in ETO (cross section). 18 

White riflemen (cross section)_ 41 

Percentage with AOCT scores above class 
IV: 

Colored In Infantry platoons_ 20 

Colored In ETO (cross section)__ 17 

White riflemen (cross section)__ 71 

Percentage from the South (Including 
border States): 

Colored In Infantry platoons_ 67 

Colored in ETO (cross section)_ 76 


As compared with white riflemen the Negro 
Infantrymen were somewhat younger, 10 per¬ 
cent of the colored were 30 years old or over— 
as were 20 percent of the white riflemen 
Branches of service from which the trans¬ 
fer to Infantry were made were as follows: 
Percent of total Negro volunteers; 


Corps of Engineers_ 38 

Quartermaster Corps ...._ 29 

Transportation Corps_ 26 

Signal Corps.,_ 3 

Ordnance Department_ 2 

All other branches_ 2 


Of all who were converted to riflemen, 63 
percent came from the following six military 
occupation specialties. In order of frequency: 

Truck driver, light (MOS 345). 

Duty soldier in (690). 

Longshoreman (271). 

Basic (521). 

Foreman construction (059). 

Cargo checker (470). 

Negroes in / the Navy 

When the United States entered this war 
Navy policy restricted Negroes to the stew¬ 
ard’s branch of the naval service. This was 
BO despite the fact that Negroes had be«^n an 
Integral part of our Navy from the days of 
John Paul Jones. 

Tet, despite this restriction, when the Jap¬ 
anese made their infamous sneak attack at 
Pearl Harbor, one of the heroes of that day 
was Done Miller, a Negro messman, who took 
a machine gun from the dead hands of its 
gunner and turned it on the Japs. For his 
quick thinking and courage Dorie Miller re¬ 
ceived the Navy Cross. He was cited for his 
“distinguished devotion to duty, extreme 
courage, and disregard for his own personal 
safety during the attack.” Later, still a mess- 
xnan, Dorie Miller went down with the Lis- 
combe Bay. 

Dorie Miller’s heroism symbolizes the eager¬ 
ness of Negroes to get into the fight despite 
the restrictions which the dead weight of 
tradition and prejudice have Imposed upon 
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them. This eagerness was recognized by the 
Navy In June 1942 when the Navy for the 
first time accepted Negro Inductees from se¬ 
lective service. 

At later dates, the Navy commlBsloned 
Negroes as naval officers, admitted Negroes 
into the WAVES, SPARS, and Nurse Corps, 
and began to assign Negroes for general duty 
aboard ships of all classlflratlons. 

On August 31, 1045, there were 165,506 
Negro enlisted men in the Navy and 53 
Negro officers. In the Marine Corps there 
were 16,964 Negro enlisted men; and 3,727 
Negro enlisted men and 4 Negro officers in the 
Coast Guard. 

On the same date Negro women in the 
naval service included 68 Waves and 2 officers 
and 38 officer candidates; while there were 4 
Negro Navy nurses and 5 Negro enlisted 
Spars 

As the number of Negroes in the Navy in¬ 
creased. and they showed their qualifications, 
the Navy began to relax its restrictions. On 
August *9, 1044, the Navy began to assign 
Negroes in special service to man, partially, 
25 large auxiliary vessels. Most of these 
ships were then in combat areas as part of 
the fleet train in the Pacific. Approxi¬ 
mately 600 Negroes were assigned to those 
ships, both as petty officers and nonrated 
men. The 25 vessels were of the following 
types: Store ships, ammunition ships, cargo 
ships, oilers, and miscellaneous auxiliaries. 

ALL RATINGS INCLUDED 

The petty officers assigned to these vessels 
Included substantially all ratings required 
to operate the ships. Among them were 
coxswains, gunner’s mates, quartermasters, 
storekeepers, carpenter’s mates, shlpfitters. 
Since then, the Navy has extended the as¬ 
signment of Negro personnel to naval ves¬ 
sels so as to include all auxiliary and many 
fighting ships. 

On July 13, 1945, Lester B. Granger, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the National Urban League, 
held a press conference following completion 
of a tour of 12 naval stations, bases, and de¬ 
pots in the United States. “The Navy.” Mr. 
Granger said, ’’has made remarkable strides 
in the last 2 years toward complete equality 
of expression in the service. It is a progress 
which reflects great credit upon the integrity 
and intelligence of the Navy’s leaders and 
which should evoke a warm spirit of cooper¬ 
ation from the Negro and white public which 
is anxious to see our armed services more 
completely democratized.” 

Some of the gains which Mr. Granger cited 
were: 

1. Adml8.slon of Negroes to general service. 

2 Rating of Negroes in practically every 
category and training of Negroes as commis¬ 
sioned officers. 

8. Assignment of Negro personnel to aux¬ 
iliary craft up to 10 percent of a ship’s com¬ 
plement. 

4. Assignment of Negro commissioned and 
petty officers to these vessels to serve In their 
duties without regard to rank. 

6. Important elimination of racial segre¬ 
gation in mess and in recreational facilities. 

6. A beginning of assigning Negro person¬ 
nel to combat duties on warships. 

Doric Miller was the first Negro decorated 
for heroism by the Navy in World War II. 
Some of the others were: 

Elvin Bell 

Elvin Bell, mess attendant, third class. 
United States Navy, 20 years old, of Jamaica, 
N. Y., on February 2, 1943, was awarded the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal with the fol¬ 
lowing citation: 

“For distinguished heroism while serving 
aboard the U. 8 . 8 . Lexington during the 
battle of the Coral 8ea on May 8, 1942. 
Voluntarily Joining a repair party fighting a 
fire in an area frequented by violent explo¬ 
sions of gasoline vapor and ammunition, 
Bell, although emerging in an exhausted con¬ 
dition, unhesitatingly entered the most dan¬ 
gerous section of the stricken carrier and 


assisted in removing injured personnel who 
had been trapped below decks. His coura¬ 
geous initiative and utter disregard for his 
own safety were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States naval service.” 

Charles Jackson French 

Charles Jackson French, mess attendant, 
second class. United States Navy, 23, of 
Foreman. Aik., was commended by Admiral 
William P. Halsey. United States Navy, com¬ 
mander South Pacific Area and South Pacific 
Force, for heroism while serving on a de¬ 
stroyer In the Pacific area. 

His commendation announced May 18. 1943, 
reads as follows: 

‘‘For meritorious conduct in action while 
serving on board a destroyer transport which 
was badly damaged during the engagement 
with Japanese forces in the British Solo¬ 
mon Islands on September 5, 1942. After the 
engagement, a group of about 15 men were 
adrift on a raft which was being deliberately 
shelled by Japanese naval forces. French tied 
a line to hlm.jeif and swam for more than 2 
hours without rest, thus attempting to tow 
the raft. His conduct was in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the naval service.” 
Leonard Roy Harmon {the 17. S. S. "Harmon'*) 

Secretary of the Navy Prank Knox, on June 
8, 1943, designated Mrs. Naunita Harmon Car- 
roll, whose address was post-office box 381, 
Cuero, Tex., to sponsor the destroyer escort 
U. S. S. Harmon, which she did when the 
vessel was launched July 10, 1943, at Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

The Harmon received its name in honor 
of Mrs. Carroll’s son, the late Leonard Roy 
Harmon, mess attendant first class, USN, 
who was awarded the Navy Cross posthu¬ 
mously for heroism while serving on the 
U. S. S. San Francisco. This Is the first 
vessel to bear the name Harmon. 

Harmon’s citation issued with the award of 
the Navy Cross read as follows: 

“For extraordinary heroism while serving 
aboard the U. S. S. San Francisco during 
action against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Solomon Islands area on November 12 and 
13. 1942. With persistent disregard for his 
own personal safety, Harmon rendered in¬ 
valuable assistance in caring for the wounded 
and evacuating them to a dressing station. 
In addition to displaying unusual loyalty in 
behalf of the injured executive officer, he de¬ 
liberately exposed himself to hostile gunfire 
in order to protect a shipmate and, ns a re¬ 
sult of this courageous deed, was killed in 
action. His heroic spirit of sell-sacrifice, 
maintained above and beyond the call of 
duty, was in keeping with the highest tra¬ 
ditions of the United States naval service. 
He gallantly gave up his life in the defense 
of his country.” 

William Pinckney 

The Secretary of the Navy, on behalf of 
the President of the United States, awarded 
the Navy Cross to William Pinckney, cook 
third class, USN. on June 10, 1943. Pinck¬ 
ney, 28 years old, was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Renty Pinckney, box 92, Beaufort, S. C. The 
Navy Cross was given with the following ci¬ 
tation : 

"For extraordinary heroism while serving 
aboard the U. B. S. Enterprise during the en¬ 
gagement with enemy Japanese naval forces 
near the Santa Cruz Islands on October 26, 
1942. When a heavy bomb exploded in the 
near vicinity Pinckney, standing at his battle 
station in the ammunition handling room, 
was knocked unconscious. With several com¬ 
partments completely wrecked and four of 
his five companions killed, Pinckney, regain¬ 
ing consciousness, groped his way through 
the burning and tangled wreckage to a point 
under an open hangar deck hatch. Just aa 
he was about to escape he found a shipmate, 
the only other survivor of his party, strug¬ 
gling up through the hatch. When the man 
fell unconscious, either from his wounds or 
from smoke and fumes, Pinckney, unmindful 
of his own danger, lifted his comrade through 


the hatch to safety before he himself battled 
hU way out of the burning and smoke-filled 
compartment. By his dauntless courage in 
cavinp his comrade’s life at great risk to his 
own, Pinckney upheld the highest traditions 
of the United States naval service.” 

Joseph Cross 

The Secretary of the Navy, in the name of 
the President of the United States, awarded 
the Navy and Marine Corps Medal to Joseph 
Cross, steward’s mate, first class, USNR, of 
2510 Thalia Street, New Orleans, La. 

The citation says; 

"For heroic conduct during four submarine 
war patrols in enemy-controlled waters. Per¬ 
forming his duties with excellent Judgment 
and conscientious skill. Cross contributed 
materially to the destruction by his ship of 
an Important amount of Japanese shipping. 
His resolute courage was in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States naval 
service.’ 

Elbert H. Oliver 

A Silver Star Medal was awarded Elbert 
H. Oliver, steward’s mate, first class. United 
States Navy, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
in the name of the President of the United 
States. Oliver, who had been wounded in 
action, resided at 1112 Locust Street, North 
Little Rock. Ark 

His citation reads; 

"For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
while serving aboard a United States warship 
during a raid upon that vessel by approxi¬ 
mately 25 Japanese torpedo planes in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Solomon Islands on June 30, 
1943. When members of hi.*? 22 mm. gun crew 
were severely wounded by a bursting pro¬ 
jectile, Oliver quickly took over the station of 
the injured gunner and, although he him¬ 
self was bleeding profusely, maintained ac¬ 
curate fire against the attacking planes until 
eventually compelled to give way to a relief 
gunner. His aggressive fighting spirit and 
grim detcimination to carry on in the face of 
acute puin and waning strength \,’ere in keep¬ 
ing with the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service.” 

Every branch of the naval service has seen 
courageous acts performed by Negroes in com¬ 
bat. Examples from the principal branches 
of the services are summarized below. All 
of them are based on official Navy Depart¬ 
ment releases. 

A story of Negro steward’s mates who re¬ 
ceived awards for their conduct under fire 
is told in an official Navy release. 

"Six Negro steward’s mates who manned 
their antiaircraft guns until a Japanese sui¬ 
cide plane crashed in flames among them 
have been awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
for their heroism in action aboard the 
U. S. S. Intrepid, the Department of the Navy 
said today. 

"Vice Adm. John S. McCain, United States 
Navy, commander of Task Force Thirty- 
eight, made awards for their participation 
in the action of October 2€ 1944. 

"The medals were awarded to— 

"Johnell Copeland, steward’s mate second 
class, USNR, It office box 1363, Haines City, 
Fla.; 

*’Que Gent, steward’s mate first cla.?s. 
USNR, 22, of 132 Center Street, Atlantic 
City. N. J.; 

"Harold Junior Clark, steward’s mate first 
class. USNR, 25, of 9iG‘^ Fourth Street, 
West Palm Beach, Fla,; 

"James Eddie Dockery, steward’s mate first 
class, USNR, 38, of 28 Barclay Street, Newark, 
N. J.; 

"Alonzo Alexander Swann, Jr., steward’s 
mate first class, USNR, 19, of 353 Chris¬ 
tian Street, Steel ton. Pa ; 

"Ell Benjamin, steward’s mate second class, 
USNR, 20, of 734 JeJerson Street, Norfolk, 
Va.; 

“The six men. who volunteered to man anti¬ 
aircraft guns in the event of attack by the 
enemy, were stationed at a 20 millimeter ma- 
chL*e gun by the gunnery officer of the U. 
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S. 8. Intrepid. Esscx-clasa carrier that was 
damaged four times by attacking Japanese 
planes.*' 

The citations read: 

"For distinguishing himself by heroic and 
meritorious service In connection with opera¬ 
tions against the enemy, while serving aboard 
an aircraft carrier on October 29.1944. When 
a Japanese dive bomber attacked from the 
starboard side of the ship, he continued to 
operate his portslde gun In Its fire over the 
filght deck although It became apparent that 
the enemy plane was headed directly for his 
gun tub. His gun fired until the Japanese 
plane crashed into his tub. The courage and 
skill he displayed were at all times in keep¬ 
ing with the highest traditions of the naval 
service." 

NEGRO MARINES 

A Navy press release dated February 18, 
1945, states: 

"On the beach nearest the enemy on Iwo 
are Negro marines of the Eighth Ammuni¬ 
tion Company—'Worthy successors of the 
Negro marine ammunition companies in the 
Marianas actions and at Peleliu. 

"They carry ammunition by day, feeding 
the front lines and building up supply 
dumps, playing a vital role in what is un- 
doubtably the toughest battle in the history 
of the Marine Corps. At night they lie In 
foxholes among their kegs of TNT and dumps 
of high explosives, enduring the most per¬ 
sistent mortar and shell fire any American 
troops have faced in the Pacific. 

"I’ve been using a TNT box for a pillow," 
says Corp. Coleman Bagwell, of Chester. 
S. C. "There’s nothing any softer around, 
and if a mortar hits anywhere near 1 figure 
the whole ammunition dump will blow up 
anvway, so that’s not being reckless." 

Four of the men of the Eighth made a run 
to the front lines, loaded with ammunition, 
then stayed there under fire to assemble 
rockets which were to be used against the 
Japs. 

The four are Pfe Walter Moore, of 1217A 
Sam jftanKlns Street, Corpus Chrlctl, Tex.; 
Simms Pattln, of Spartanburg, S. C.; Pfe 
William L. Stephenson, of 212 Northwest 
Eleventh Avenue, Fort Lauderdale. Fla.; and 
Pfe Samuel Miller, of 3780 Monroe Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

"It’s a rough beach," said Corp. Edward 
White, of Nacogdoches, Tex., standing be¬ 
side one of the first trucks the marines man¬ 
aged to bring ashore under fire. 

Some of the Negro marines, despite 
wounds, returned to duty after receiving 
medical treatment. 

The men of the Eighth agree that it has 
been a rough beach, and their fellow marines 
agree that they have proved they can take It. 

NEGRO SEABEES 

One of the Important contributions of 
Negroes to the Navy In the war was that of 
the Seabees. An official Navy release tells 
of the work of one unit. 

"Veterans of 20 months of Jungle warfare 
In the South Pacific, and bearing a unit cita¬ 
tion for many outstanding feats of construc¬ 
tion completed under great difficulties, the 
first battalion of Negro Seabees to go over¬ 
seas has returned to this country," the Navy 
Department announced this week. 

"The unit, the Thirty-fourth Construction 
Battalion, Indoctrinated at Camp Allen in 
Virginia, sailed outside the continental limits 
of the United States on January 7, 1943, and 
arrived in Noiunea, New Caledonia, 19 days 
later. Since that date the unit has suffered 
casualties of 6 men killed In action and 35 
wounded. 

"The first big Job tackled by the unit was 
the construction of the Halavo Seaplane 
Base at Halavo in the Florida Islands. Bri¬ 
gaded there with the Acorn (Red) Four, an 
air unit, the Thirty-fourth Battalion helped 
carve Us camp out of a deep Jungle. During 
February and March 1943, the two outfits 


experienced two direct enemy bombings and 
were under almost nightly enemy air raids in 
the area for a period of 5 months. Casual¬ 
ties from these raids resulted In 2 killed and 
28 wounded. 

"A detachment pf approximately 850 men 
were transferred, on March 19, 1943, to Gua¬ 
dalcanal to assist other battalions in con¬ 
structing fuel and gas storage facilities. This 
detachment remained on Guadalcanal un¬ 
til November 1943, constructing all types of 
air-field facilities and housing. They were 
under frequent enemy air raids for the first 
6 months of their duty there and then less 
frequent raids, the last of which occurred in 
October 1943. No casualties resulted. 

"On April 20, 1943. another detachment of 
approximately 200 men with 75 percent of 
the battalion s heavy equipment was trans¬ 
ported by LCT’s to Russell Island where they 
laid out and constructed, together with the 
Thirty-fifth Construction Battalion, the sec¬ 
ond fighter strip north of Renard Bound on 
Banika Island. This detachment was a part 
of what was essentially a regimental com¬ 
mand consisting of the entire Forty-seventh 
Battalion and one-half of the Twentieth Bat¬ 
talion It was assigned to the task of con¬ 
structing a 6,000-foot bomber strip and a 
4.500-foot fighter strip on the Russells in time 
for the New Georgia campaign. These Sea- 
bee units completed their assigned tasks on 
time and the first three units later enlarged 
the bomber facilities south of Renard. com¬ 
pleting this assignment by August 1943. At 
Russells the detachment was subjected to 
constant enemj oombing until the comple¬ 
tion of the New Georgia campaign in July. 
The Negro detachment experienced five cas¬ 
ualties. consisting of three killed and two 
injured with minor bums In the operation 
of the fighter strip, caused during the crash 
of a Navy plane on the field. 

"The entire battalion was reunited In No¬ 
vember 1943, In the Tulagl area; with ap¬ 
proximately one-half of the battalion quar¬ 
tered at Halavo, and the other half scat¬ 
tered over the adjacent islands of Tulagl, 
Savo, and Phillips Peninsula on Purvis Bay. 
The construction tasks at Halavo varied from 
marine railways, fueling docks, and coastal 
defense gun mounts, to harbor boat nests, 
dolphins, piers, and considerable Jungle and 
mountain roads for the Army defense. A unit 
at Tulagl took over and performed naval- 
base maintenance, relieving the Twenty-sev¬ 
enth Seabees until the arrival of the two 
C3Mn’s to release the battalion for assign¬ 
ment to Guadalcanal In March 1944. 

"The battalion was reequipped with new 
housing facilities and a small quantity of 
new equipment and supplies early In 1944. 
The movement of the entire battalion per¬ 
sonnel and equipment from the Tulagl area 
to Guadalcanal was completed In approxi¬ 
mately 6 days aboard three LST’s. 

"A new camp was set up on the beach at 
Kukum to accommodate 1.200 men and 40 
officers. The battalion duties were assigned 
by the public works division of the com¬ 
mander. Naval Base, Guadalcanal. In 2 
months the battalion has cleaned up the un¬ 
finished priority projects in addition to 
numerous newly authorized projects assigned 
during this period. The duty hours of this 
battalion ran from 8 to 10 hours a day, 7 
days per week for the first year, and for the 
last 6 months the hours were 8 hours per 
day, 6*^ days per week. 

"Just before the men embarked for home. 
Capt. Mark L. Halsay, Jr., United States 
Navy, commander of the naval base, sent 
them the following unit-commendation: 

"On the occasion of the completion of your 
work in this area, covering a period of 20 
months, 1 wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you and the officers and en¬ 
listed men of your command for the splendid 
record which you have made and the out¬ 
standing reputation which your battalion 


enjoys. During this period your battalion 
has accomplished many outstanding feats of 
construction, too many to mention in de¬ 
tail, which will stand as a monument to your 
ability and efficiency for many years after 
the United States forces leave this area. 

"Many of these construction Jobs were 
completed under great difficulties. Including 
bombing attacks by the enemy, in which 
5 of your men were killed and about 85 
wounded. In spite of these difficulties and 
dangers, and the Impracticability of giving 
your men rehabilitation leave, your battalion 
continued to work at top efficiency until the 
day It was ordered to secure. 

"The best wishes of this command for 
future success and continued usefulness to 
the naval service go with you and the per¬ 
sonnel of your battalion." 

NEGRO COAST GUARD MEN 

Tribute was paid to Negroes in an official 
release on the one hundred and fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the Coast Guard, July 20, 
1945. 

"Approximately 4,000 Negro enlisted men. 
officers, and SPARS participated In the cele¬ 
bration, which honored the Nation’s oldest 
fighting sea service and one of the world's 
most diversified fieets. 

"One of the outstanding Negro heroes in 
the Coast Guard was 26-year-old Charles 
V. David. Jr., a mess attendant who gave his 
life rescuing his executive officer and others 
from the icy waters of the Atlantic during 
rescue operations of a torpedoed transport. 

"The Navy and Marine Corps Medal, one 
of the highest naval awards, was presented 
to the Coast Guard man’s widow. Mrs. Kath¬ 
leen W. David, of 343 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, on 
June 20. 1944, by Rear Adm. Stanley V. 
Parker, district Coast Guard officer, with the 
Davids’ 3-year-old son, Neil Adrian, stand¬ 
ing by. 

"Lt. R. W. Anderson, of 291 East Eighth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Coast Guard of¬ 
ficer whose life was saved by David's heroic 
act. was also present. Lieutenant Anderson, 
who had previously been decorated for his 
bravery during the dramatic rescue, paid 
tribute to the deceased: 

" 'David’s bravery under the most hazard¬ 
ous conditions and his unselfishness in sacri¬ 
ficing himself was an inspiration to every 
officer and man on board the cutter. We were 
all impressed by his alertness, for his quick 
thinking, and heroic daring in face of certain 
death were responsible lor the saving of the 
lives of many men. Including myself, who 
would be dead today.' 

"David was a mess attendant first class 
aboard a Coast Guard cutter that rescued 
nearly a hundred men from a torpedoed 
transport tn the North Atlantic. In a heavy 
sea, with freezing temperatures hampering 
operations, David dived countless times into 
the sea, in total darkness, to haul survivors 
to safety. 

"When the rescue operations were nearly 
completed, David noticed that Lieutenant 
Anderson was near exhaustion from his work 
on a life raft off the side of the cutter. 
Passing the word along to the bridge, David, 
himself near collapse from his efforts, dived 
overboard and hauled Lieutenant Anderson 
back aboard. He died shortly after from 
pneumonia, exhaustion, and exposure as the 
result of his heroic actions." 

The citation accompanying the medal, 
signed by Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal for the President, reads in part: 

"Quickly realizing that the benumbed and 
■uffering men were too exhausted to climb 
aboard the rescue vessel because of the heavy 
seas and intensely cold wind, David unhesi- 
tantly volunteered to go over the side tc 
assist them. Despite the rough, near-freez¬ 
ing water, and gale he worked tirelessly with 
several comrades until 93 survivors had been 
rescued from certain death in the steadily 
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mounting seas. His great courage and un¬ 
selfish perseverance contributed to the sav¬ 
ing of many lives and were In keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States 
naval service.’* 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 

The contribution to victory of the Negroes 
who chose the merchant marine as their 
form of service has been a great one. It is 
significant that the records of the Maritime 
Commission, the War Shipping Administra¬ 
tion. and the Coast Guard, the licensing 
and certificating authority for seamen, delib¬ 
erately fall to include race and color data. 
Because of this lack of discrimination, it is 
impossible to determine the number of 
Negroes who served in the merchant service, 
the lumber who survived torpedoings or the 
number who were killed or injured through 
enemy action while delivering the supplies 
and men essential to the conduct of the war. 

Negroes are known to have served in every 
capacity aboard ship; from master to ordi¬ 
nary seaman, chief engineer to wiper, and 
chief steward to messman. The 31 War 
Shipping Administration training schools all 
admit Negroes. The first Negro graduate of 
the Maritime Academy, Joseph B. Williams, 
of Annapolis, Md., went on active duty with 
the Navy and was the first Negro officer in 
the Naval Civil Engineer Corps. 

There were four Liberty ships named for 
Negro merchant seamen lost on active service 
in the merchant marine. Fourteen Liberty 
ships were named for noted Negroes, and four 
Victory ships named for Negro colleges 

No vessel under War Shipping Administra¬ 
tion control has ever sailed with an entire 
Negro crew and the good relations which 
existed among mixed crews were a surprise 
to many. The United Seamen’s Service 
which operated hotels and recreation centers 
abroad for our merchant seamen reports that 
the crews of mixed race who sailed together, 
mixed excellently while ashore in foreign 
ports. All Bn.ve Sailors, by John Beecher, 
published by L. B, Fischer, tells the story 
of the steamship Booker T. Washington, 
manned by a black and white crew under the 
command of the Negro master, Capt Hugh 
Mulzac. 

It is competently estimated that approxi¬ 
mately 26,000 Negroes served in the mer¬ 
chant marine out of a total seagoing labor 
force ol 260,000 men. 

The Merchant Marine Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Medal, the highest decoration, was award¬ 
ed to Fred Carlos Archibald, of San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

"CITATION 

"For distinguished service in the line of 
duty. « 

"For 18 months the ship in which he was 
serving operated in the Southwest Pacific 
under especially hazardous conditions, as it 
w^as at all times in the danger zone, was un¬ 
escorted, and only lightly armed. In an at¬ 
tack on Port Darwin, and on the nine suc¬ 
ceeding days, when most of the crew had left 
the ship, he with his captain and four officers 
and men, manned the two machine guns, 
and so successfully defended the ship that it 
was the only 1 of 12 merchant vessels in the 
harbor not destroyed. After the first attack, 
this small group protestingly left the ship 
upon orders of the military authorities, but 
subsequently returned, got underway, and 
took their ship out into the harbor each 
morning and returned to the dock each night 
to discharge cargo, so as not to endanger 
the dock during daylight. Because of the 
indomitable determination and courage of 
these six men, they succeeded in delivering 
the gasoline so vitally necessary to Army 
operations 

"His loyalty to his ship and his devotion to 
duty have added another inspirational chap¬ 
ter to the history of the United States mer¬ 
chant marine/* 


Eight Commandments for Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. February 4 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, on Oc¬ 
tober 24 I submitted a resolution calling 
upon the Senate to go on record as ask¬ 
ing that our delegates to the United Na¬ 
tions Organization work toward the cre¬ 
ation of a world republic and world dis¬ 
armament. At that time I had printed 
at my own expense copies of the speech 
which I had made, as well as the resolu¬ 
tion. I started including a copy in each 
letter I sent out. From that humble be¬ 
ginning I have received requests for 60,- 
000 copies of the resolution. I do not 
mean 60,000 Individual requests, but I 
have had requests for copies in quan¬ 
tities ranging up to 5,000, to be distrib¬ 
uted by various organizations. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Apnendix of the 
Record an article entitled “A Young Sol¬ 
dier Gives You Eight Commandments 
for Peace,” written by Capt. Richard C. 
Davids, and published in Better Homes 
and Gardens for December 1945. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Young Soldier Gives You Eight Command¬ 
ments FOR Peace 
(By Capt. Richard C. Davids) 

If ever man needs to think straight, the, 
time is now. 

More than the world needs strong, un¬ 
selfish leaders, it needs clear-thinking and 
unselfish pecple. 

For the world right now is coming to a 
maturity which can be the flowering of a 
genuine civilization—if the people of the 
United States and of Russia and Great Brit¬ 
ain will make it so. 

Dead ends of thinking are quick to trap 
you—as a few less fanatic Germans are be¬ 
ginning to realize—when you lose all sight 
of goals. So now is the time for you to 
formulate commandments of thought and 
action that will keep your thinking straight. 

For already a crop of spellbinders and well- 
intentioned zealots is confounding the real 
roud to world maturity with a tangle of 
crooked thinking that would do Justice to 
a Goebbels. 

In the frenzy of debate, the most honest 
man finds it all but impossible to keep to the 
course which certain truths, stripped to 
nakedness, demonstrate to be the true course 
toward an enlightened world. 

Let’s look at those truths, and when 
you’re certain that they constitute the code 
for a mature world to live by, tack them to 
your kitchen wall, place them under the 
glass of your office desk, commit them to 
memory, so that during the morass of debate 
you can Judge intelligently between what is 
wise and foolish, benign and dangerous. Use 
them as a master gage against which you 
Judge debate and current history. 

Let's proceed carefully, free of emotion- 
loaded words which confound. Let’s admit 
at the start only those clearly defined ideas 
which need no argument. 


1. DO not again try isolation; twice it has 

NOT WORKED 

During World War I, 8,638,316 men died 
and 21,219,452 were wounded Every last 
man died or was crippled for nothing. Tho.se 
are cruel words with which to bury our dead. 
But no decent attempt was approved to pre¬ 
vent another war. 

We tried isolation, failed to the tune of 
one-quarter of a million dead here and 10.- 
000,000 dead the world over. Can one doubt 
the correct road? 

We can never return to hermit-crab Iso¬ 
lationism. Our world-wide fraternization 
must be genuine and complete—social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political. 

2. LET NO MAN TELL YOU THE WORLD CANNOT 

unite; THERE IS ALREADY PROOF 

There is nothing impossible about Inter¬ 
national teamwork. Russia, the largest 
country In the world, whose shores are 
w-ashed by the Pacific, the Arctic, the Black 
Sea, and the Gulf of Finland, and stretching 
across two continents to form one-sixth of 
the world’s land surface and take In one- 
twelfth of its people, has been unified Into 
a single country, and the wars and bloodshed 
of a thousand years have been ended. Let 
no man tell you that the remainder of the 
world cannot unite. 

3. give LOYALTY. NOT TO NATIONS BUT TO 
MANKIND 

National histories breed suspicion, distrust, 
a phony patriotism, People of a nation that 
worships gangsters and killers like Napoleon 
and Hannibal and Caesar can’t help but be 
suckers for a brand-new faker with the same 
old snake-bite medicine of racial and reli¬ 
gious intolerance. Heroes don’t need to ilde 
horses and brandish swords. Perhaps our 
truest heroes are among those unsung men 
who calmed a mob outlde a city jail, or 
caused laborers and boss to bury the hatchet. 
Let’s reappraise our own history and our ow'n 
heroes. Let’s take a lesson from the Chinese, 
whose greatest hero, a peaceful old man of 
2,4C0 years ago, expounded the novel Idea 
that man ought to love his brothers. 

The word "patriotism" is one of the biggest 
hoaxes ever sold to a confused people. Tied 
to an idea, talk about sacred rights, and 
patriotic duties to family and home and 
country can sell the blackest lie for the 
whitest truth. 

Whenever you hear the word ‘‘patriotic’’ 
ask your speaker, "Patriotic to what? To a 
self-seeking group who desires to perpetuate 
thcmselvts? Or patriotic to the cause of de¬ 
cency and Justice, and freedom for all people, 
black, white, yellow, red, and brown?’’ 

As children we thought we were patriotic 
W’hen we warred against the neighboring 
children, when we defended the high honor 
of our village against slander by the neigh¬ 
boring village. And there are children with 
gray beards in the Tennessee hills who believe 
with a certainty that they are patriotic to 
their family’s high name when they kill and 
feud, generations on end. 

4. FREE all COUNTRIE.S OF EOUNDARIES 
RESTRICTING TRADE 

As children W'e used to draw u bold line in 
the dirt and dare a single comer to cross. A 
mature world could do infinitely better with 
its national boundaries than mimic the antics 
of 6-year-olds. 

Europe must not and cannot be treated ex¬ 
cept as one cooperating whole, free of the 
strangle of national boundaries. Germany 
has no oil, Italy no coal. Czechoslovakia no 
seacoast. If those countries cannot get with¬ 
in their own boundaries the things they need 
to live, they'll have to trade. And if narrow 
boundaries and laws prevent that trading, of 
course, they’ll bargain for more land, and 
fight for it. 
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There must he unrcatrlcted trade, and 
eventually it will come, Just as It did to the 
fabulous Union of States which never could 
exist because It wasn’t ’’fundamentally 
sound” and was ‘‘against nature.” You, by 
straight thinking, can unhinge the demagogs 
and speed the day of free-flowing trade- 

Some may suffer temporarily, need to 
switch over to other work. But is this too 
high a price to pay? Is any inconvenience 
short of curtailing our freedom as high a 
price as what the world has Just paid? Ten 
million dead. Fifty million dead, wounded, 
or missing. Can you convert those prices 
Into dollars? 

Competition helped make our country 
great. Won’t that same competition by busi¬ 
ness the world over be healthy, permit smart 
management to make mure profit, and reduce 
costs of goods as it has done here? 

5. KNOW TOUR NEIGHBORS, AND YOU WILL CEASE 
TO FEAR AND HATE 

There must be freer exchange of citizens 
between nations. Not only should we make 
it easier for Russians to enter our country 
but they should allow us easier access to 
Russia to tend our businesses, to study at the 
finest schools, ond to settle there, if the place 
is to our liking. 

The Idea that the rest of the world would 
give its right arm to migrate to this country 
is an absurd bit of conceit. Since 1032 our 
trifling quotas have been only one-sixth to 
one-half filled. 

When men travel and trade and live in 
other countries, even the least observant can 
see that men in Arabia are like men in Ala¬ 
bama—plenty good and plenty bad. 'There 
are straight-thinking Arabians as there are 
straight-thinking Alabamans. Remember 
the new kid who came to school? Until you 
beat him up and learned to know him bet¬ 
ter, you treated him as an outcast. It's easy 
to hate someone you don’t know, and to 
teach others to hate as crazy mad as you. 
It’s too easy to hate in the abstract, but did 
you ever talk to a Russian who had your 
brother’s voice, your brother’s thoughts, and 
his same warm-hearted friendliness? Once 
I guarded a German prisoner and*learned 
how hard it is to bate a man face-to-face, 
a man who is good and cleeur-thinking. 

6. BEWARE or MEN AND THEIR IDEAS, NOT 
NATIONS 

Wars are Incubated not by one color of 
skin or roll of tongue, but by false Ideals 
which hatch Into false leaders. That is tre¬ 
mendously Important to remember. Beware 
of men and their ideals, not natloms. Men 
bound together by geography won't be com¬ 
pletely good or bad, but men bound together 
because they fear, distrust, and hate alike 
may very well be. 

Look closely at that man or band of men 
who talk fear, distrust, or hate of any na¬ 
tion or race. Don’t make the mistake of 
looking too far—your neighbor next door, 
someone at the office or your club may be 
a far better Nazi than many Germans. You 
will probably find that your race-hater 
brands a nation with the same evil qualities 
with which he is endowed. If he blames 
the British with greed, you’ll find he has 
more than his own share of greed. Look 
closely at the men you know who preach 
that the Jews are hell-bent on wrecking the 
world. They arc unsuccessful men, not the 
captains of industry or business or science 
they would like to be. Rather than pin 
their failure on their own lack of brains and 
energy, which isn’t at all pleasant, they 
choose Blitler’s own scapegoat, the Jew. 

The traitors of mankind are never exclu¬ 
sively one race oi nation. They are those 
men and bands of men who whisper mistrust, 
suggest fear, and before long are shouting 


hate of races and nations. From nations 
we have nothing to fear, but beware those 
men and bands with diseased ideals and 
warped thinking who kindle mistrust and 
intolerance. They are the traitors of man¬ 
kind. 

7. RESORT TO INTERNATIONAL POLICE AND COURTS, 

NOT TO ARMED MIGHT 

If we learn to recognize the traitors of 
mankind and their gullible followers, what 
then? How stop them and bring them to 
Justice? 

The answer is by an international police 
force. And let us never be confused between 
police force and standing army. A police 
force will root out evil-doers by name, single 
individuals whose crimes are obvious, or 
small bands of evil-doers whose crimes in 
deed and doctrine can be appraisqd by the 
courts, where unprejudiced thinklnr Is a 
profession. 

A police force can cope with half-crazed 
zealots before they spread their epidemic of 
mistrust and suspicion. It can deal with 
crooked-thinking bands of men whom the 
courts have proved to be dangerous. 

There’s an amazing amount of badness in 
us. One out of every 500 Americans has to 
spend all his tim. as a policeman to bawl 
out the rest of us for speeding, keep us out 
of our neighbor’s silverware, and dissuade us 
f**om murder, rape, and arson. Something 
like one international policemen per 1,000 of 
us would probably do the Job in the world 
community. Compare that ratio with the 
way your draft board picked your community 
clean of able-bodied young men. One in a 
thousand would be pretty small potatoes. 

8. SIT NOT ON TOUR HAUNCHES IN DESPAIR; 

THIS IS man’s last CHANCE 

You agree to the foreg ..ng i^ruths, but you 
smile Indulgently and say. "Nice ideas. Wish 
I could live long enough to see them come 
true.” Such Indifference Is criminal. 

Here is the most vital truth of all—that a 
mature world communit / can. must, and will 
become reality 

Our so-called practical man a thousand 
years ago would have laughed at the hare¬ 
brained idea that nations could be united, 
the sun’s circuit around the globe, into a 
British Empire The same ’’practical” man 
was amused at the idyllic concept of uniting 
13 scrappy colonies into a giant, fairly peace¬ 
ful United States where State boundaries are 
no more Important than fleeting signposts 
along the highways. A nation and a world 
can do anything it believes it can do. All 
that limits man is his own imagination. 

If the American people can dig out their 
beliefs and give them an airing, they can help 
the world’s people to know what they believe. 
They can begin a campaign of truth in 
diplomacy that will help eradicate suspicion, 
which is a requisite of war. 

And when Americans do di .5 out those 
beliefs and strip them of emotion and preju¬ 
dice and selfishness and "patriotism,” they’ll 
probably be surprised. They’ll find some 
’’everlasting truths” as dead as mackerels, as 
antiquated as the Great Wall of China and 
Its charm against invasion. 

The most significant changes don’t come 
by war, but through changes In custom and 
habits of thinking. Without loss of blood, 
the Industrial Revolution shook the world to 
its foundation and boosted humanity to a 
plane of living unknown in world history. 

Hopes and effort are better than despair— 
and despair is absolutely all that remains if 
we adopt the sit-on-your-haunches policy of 
noncooperation which has already offered up 
60,000,000 dead and wounded in ghastly proof 
of its error. 

There’s no other course than to work 
together. We end war or we end mankind. 
This is our list chance. 


Tribute to Robert H. Hinckley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

or UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial paying tribute to Robert H. Hinck¬ 
ley, formerly Director of Contract Set¬ 
tlement, which was published in the 
Washington Post yesterday morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MR. HINCKLEY RETIRES 

The sixth report of the Director of Con¬ 
tract Settlement has Just been released coin¬ 
cident with the return to private life of the 
Director himself, Robert H. Hinckley, who 
was appointed to that post a year and a 
half ago. This olfleial record of accomplish¬ 
ment amply warrants President Truman's 
praise of Mr. Hinckley’s “superior perform¬ 
ance of a difficult task.” Perhaps the great¬ 
est tribute that could be paid to the skill 
and energy with which the Director has dis- 
charged the duties of office Is afforded by the 
absence of unfavorable publicity. Because 
the complicated work of settling terminated 
war contracts has proceeded smoothly and 
rapidly, the public is apt to forget that this 
work might have been as badly bungled as 
it was after the First World War, when there 
was no scund contract legislation and no 
competent administration of the law. 

It was widely believed in the early stages 
of the war that the primary impediment to 
speedy postwar reconversion would be lack of 
working capital for financing the change¬ 
over to civilian production—a lack aggra¬ 
vated by delays in discharging contractors’ 
claims against the Government. As it turned 
out, strikes have become the most formidable 
obstacle to speedy reconversion, not any lack 
of funds with which to finance reconversion. 
During the last quarter of 1945, Indeed, con¬ 
tract settlements were delayed and plant 
clearance work halted In some cases because 
the settlement personnel was not permitted 
to enter plants while strikes were in progress. 

A great deal remains to be done, but the 
record to date warrants the forecast that 
less than 5 percent of the 168,000 unsettled 
contracts ponding at VJ-day or since termi¬ 
nated will remain open at the end of next 
June. But with the work of settlement so 
far along, the planning and over-all direc¬ 
tion of the program which has been the task 
of Mr. Hinckley Is, he feels, nearing com¬ 
pletion. Having laid down policies and 
tested them, completion of the actual work 
of settlement can be left to an Increasing 
extent to the contracting agencies, with such 
assistance as may be required from Mr. 
Hinckley’s successor in office, the former 
Deputy Director of Contract Settlement 
H. Chapman Bose. It is to be regretted that 
men of Mr. Hinckley's caliber are being lost 
to the Government service. We would rather 
see them being promoted to other posts than 
going back to private business. Government 
needs them as never before. 
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Statement of Facts Relative to Strike of 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following state¬ 
ment: 

1. UNITED ELECmUCAL RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Two dollars a day wage Increase for 200,000 
workers In 69 communities and in over 100 
plants. 

2. WHY $2 A DAY 

(a) The average UE worker has suffered 
in many Instances as high as 60-percent cut 
in take-home pay. Here are typical examples 
of six weekly pay checks of Robert Morrison, 
machine operator at the General Electric 
plant. Erie, Pa.: 

1943; $48.55. 68.32. (64.19. 

1946: $23.73. $29.02, $36.17. 

The first paragraph contains pay checks for 
three typical weeks in 1943 when war produc¬ 
tion was In full swing. The second para¬ 
graph contains pay checks for three typical 
weeks in 1946 following VJ-day, August 15. 
Mr. Morrison has four small children and his 
rent is $36 a month. 

(b) United States Office of Economic Sta¬ 
bilization estimates cost of living Increase of 
33 percent above 1941; CIO. 45 percent. 

(c) Shifts to new Jobs with lower basic 
hourly wage rates; cuts in Incentive earnings. 

(d) Loss of second and third shift (llffrr- 
ential, reduction in overtime. 

3. WHAT DO THE COMPAN. : OFCLR * 

General Electric: December 21 offered 10 
percent Increase then raised it to 10 percent 
for thos"- making over $1—10 cents for those 
under conditioned on speed-up and wage 
rate cuts Canceled contracts In existence 
for number of years. 

Westlnghouse: Has made no offer at all— 
canceled contracts In existence for number of 
years. 

General Motors; Offered 10-percent In¬ 
crease, raised it to 13*4 cents. 

4 . CAN COMPANIES AFFORD WAGE INCREASE? 



Profits 

bt'forc 

taxes 

i9:4r>-:{9 

(mil* 

lions) 

Profits 

before 

taxes 

194(t44 

(mil¬ 

lions) 

I’rofits 

after 

taxes 

193.')-.3y 

(mil 

linns) 

Profits 

after 

taxes 

1940-44 

(mil¬ 

lions) 

Oi'noral Eloctric. 

$26r) 

$1,000 

$203 

$314 

WostinRhouso_ 

> 18 

*111 

, 

*,33 

Cicnoral Motors. - 

<22f. 

>441 

' * JS4 

190 


* Average for period 193f>-39. 

* 1944. 

* $a:i.000,IKK) higher than any year in the period 1929-44. 

* 19.30-39. 

Note.—OE reserves for 1M4 were $202,(i00,n(»0; U'est* 
inghousc, $127,000,000; Oeneral Motors $740,000,000. 

6. WHAT HAS GOVERNMENT DONE TO SETTLE WAGE 
DISPUTE? 

Union bargained for 4 months at own ini¬ 
tiative; 3 weeks ago Secretary of Labor In¬ 
vited GE. Westinghoube, GM. nd UE to 
Washington for conferences; ^ne union ac¬ 
cepted, but companies refus d invitation for 
1 week then appeared in Wv^hington to re¬ 
fuse mediation. UE kept the Government 


advised of developments. Three days before 
strike was scheduled to start, UE offered tu 
all companies to postpone the strike if the 
companies would meet the offer of steel (15 
cents) and negotiate the difference between 
16 cents and 25 cents. The companies re¬ 
fused this offer. After fruitless meetings, 
the first strike in 9 years was called on Jan¬ 
uary 15. 1946. 

Communism Threatens the Peace of 

the World as Well as the Safety of 

America 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, com¬ 
munism is now threatening the peace of 
mankind throughout the world, by 
spreading subversive doctrines, stirring 
up strife, and attempting to undermine 
the various governments—especially 
those of the English-speaking nations of 
the earth. 

While that is going on abroad, the 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
are constantly busy in this country, fo¬ 
menting trouble and stirring up strife 
throughout the land. 

They and their fellow travelers con¬ 
tinue to attack the Committee on Un- 
American Activities because of the stand 
the members of the committee take for 
the protection of American institutions. 

The members of that committee are 
doing everything they possibly can to 
protect this Government against those 
subversive attacks by elements which 
want to destroy it and set up a soviet 
system in its place. 

That is the object of the Communists 
and their fellow travelers, in and out of 
Congress, as I will now show. 

Mr. Speaker, recently there was a 
change in the organizational set-up of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

Its present head. William Z. Foster, is 
one of the most dangerous proponents 
of revolution in this country that has 
ever been brazen enough to come before 
the American people and expound his 
subversive theories in plain and simple 
language. Poster recently replac3d Earl 
Browder as head of the Communist Party 
because Browder was not revolutionary 
enough. 

Before discussing Foster’s revolution¬ 
ary statements, it seems fitting that a 
statement of the Honorable Charles 
Evans Hughes be discussed; since it 
appears that some of our other law mak¬ 
ers have never heard of Mr. Hughes’ 
statement. I will repeat it. Here it is in 
his own words: 

It will be seen that the question of whether 
Communist programs contemplate the use of 
force and violence has been passed upon by 
every class of tribunal which would pass 
upon It. namely, Federal and State courts, 
administrative tribunals and legislative com¬ 


mittees of both Federal and State govern¬ 
ments, and In every case the result has been 
In support of the position that force and 
violence are Inseparable from Communist 
pre grams. 

This statement was contained in Mr. 
Hughes’ report to the United States Sen¬ 
ate on January 21, 1924, in his capacity 
as Secretary of State. Mr. Hughes also 
said that the Communist Party in the 
United States is an organization created 
by and completely subservient to a for¬ 
eign organization striving to overthrow 
the existing social and political order of 
this country. 

It appears that Mr. Hughes’ report has 
been forgotten as well as the public testi¬ 
mony of William Z, Poster, the present 
head of the Communist Party. 

It is a matter of public record that on 
December 5, 1930, Mr. William Z. Foster 
testified under oath that he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party and at one 
time had been a member of the Inter¬ 
national Workers of the World, or as it is 
better known, the IWW. During his 
testimony, Foster said, in speaking of the 
American Revolution, or the war for in¬ 
dependence. as we call it: 

These early revolutionists found that gov¬ 
ernment IB not a matter of majority votes, 
but organized pfiwer which does not give way 
to the desires of the majority but only to a 
greater power. 

In other words, Mr. Poster compares 
his proposed Internal revolution in the 
United States with a fight fought by the 
forefathers of this country for freedom. 
Mr. Poster in his revolution merely wants 
to subject the descendants of the war for 
independence to the domination of a 
foreign ideology. 

Mr. Foster is a standing candidate for 
nomination for the President of the 
United States under the banner of his 
party, the Communist Party which, ac¬ 
cording to his party’s constitution, uses 
the hamme* and sickle as its emblem. 
The constitution of this party, the Com¬ 
munist Party, is designed to replace the 
Constitution of the United States, for 
which men fought and died in the 
American Revolution, as well as every 
other war from that day to this. 

This American Constitution adopted 
by the people of America after the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, uses the Stars and 
Stripes as its emblem, and not the ham¬ 
mer and sickle. The money issued by 
our Government functioning under the 
American Constitution says “In God wo 
trust,’’ but under another constitution it 
would probably say, provided there is 
any money. “In the loss of liberty, we 
glory.” 

With reference to Mr. Foster’s views on 
a presidential election, it seems fitting 
that his views be expressed, and accord¬ 
ing to his own words. During the testi¬ 
mony referred to, Mr. Foster was a.sked 
the question, “You made an acceptance 
speech on May 25, 1928, when you ac¬ 
cepted the nomination for President?” 
Mr. Poster’s reply to this question was, 
”yes.” He was then asked whether or 
not in part he made this statement: 
“No Communist,* no matter how many 
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votes he should secure In a national elec¬ 
tion. could, even if he would, become 
President of the present Government. 
When a Communist heads a Government 
of the United States—and that day will 
come just as surely as the sun rises—that 
government will not be a capitalistic 
government, but a soviet government 
and behind this government will stand 
the red army to enforce the dictatorship 
of the proletariat." 

Mr. Poster*s answer was: "I made that; 
I think I made that. It sounds like what 
I said. I do not know that is word for 
word, but that is in substance what I 
said." In other words, the ballot to Mr. 
Poster means nothing, the will of the ma¬ 
jority means nothing, but the President 
appointed by the revolutionists will re¬ 
place the duly elected president of the 
majority. These words of warning from 
Mr. Poster, should be heeded: he means 
that it is not necessary to have a major¬ 
ity In order to succeed in a revolution. 

None of us knows how large the Com¬ 
munist Party is in the United States, but 
please note that when one of Mr. Poster’s 
comrades named Carr spoke at the Mos¬ 
cow conference in 1922, he said: 

Many of the comrades were convinced that 
it was essential to organize a legal party. 
The underground party was to be continued 
and strengthened, but, In addition, a legal 
party was to be constructed, as an Instru¬ 
ment of the Communist Party, that we might 
be able to work more eifectlvely among the 
masses. 

Prom this it Is pretty definitely indi¬ 
cated that the Communist Party has con¬ 
cealed memberships and an underground 
group who subtly prescribe to its com¬ 
munistic doctrines. 

With further reference to Mr. Pos¬ 
ter’s views on the American flag, the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from his testimony re¬ 
garding the flag of the Communist Party 
appear interesting. In answer to a ques¬ 
tion propounded to him by the chairman 
of the investigating committee, Mr. Pos¬ 
ter said that the more advanced work¬ 
ers of this country look upon the Soviet 
Union as the r country. Then in answer 
to this question. "Do they, the workers, 
look upon the Soviet flag as their flag?" 
Mr. Foster replied: 

The workers of this country and the work¬ 
ers of every country have only one flag and 
that Is the red flag. That Is the flag of the 
proletarian revolution; It was also, inciden¬ 
tally, the flag of the American Revolution in 
Its earlier stages. The red flag has been the 
flag of revolution for many years before the 
Russian revolution. 

Mr. Foster then says: 

The workers, the revolutionary workers, In 
all the capitalist countries are an oppressed 
class who are held in subjection by their re¬ 
spective capitalist governments and their at¬ 
titude toward these governments is the abo¬ 
lition of these governments and the estab¬ 
lishment of Soviet governments. 

Mr. Foster then says: 

I stated very clearly the red flag is the 
flag of the revolutionary class, and we are 
part of the revolutionary class. And all cap¬ 
italist flags are flags of the capitalist class, 
and we owe no allegiance to them. 

In other words, Mr. Poster and his 
party, the Communist Party, in addition 


to being revolutionists, openly say that 
the government of and the flag of the 
United States has no meaning to them. 

The Communist Party, and Mr. Foster 
pretend to do everything in their power 
to preserve the American Bill of Rights 
which permits them, in their opinion, to 
carry of their gigantic and well-defined 
conspiracy to abolish the Bill of Rights 
after they have taken over the govern¬ 
ment of this country. For instance, this 
is what Mr. Poster has to say about the 
rights of Individuals once he has es¬ 
tablished the Soviet form of government 
in the United States. The question asked 
him was, "if we are correctly informed— 
and possibly we are not—any man who 
would rise on the street corner in Russia, 
and inveigh against the Soviet govern¬ 
ment would be taken out and shot? What 
about that?’' Mr. Poster’s reply was: 

Yea. I will explain that. The situation 
of the Soviet Union la quite different than 
the situation in the United States. In the 
United States, the whole productive proc¬ 
esses. the industries are owned by private 
capitalists and exploited for the benefit of 
a small ruling group of capitalists, and the 
government Is the Instrument for maintain¬ 
ing this exploitation, in which the mllllonB 
of workers ore exploited and forced into un¬ 
employment, and all the conditions that they 
comprehend. In the Soviet Union, the in- 
•dustrles are owned by the workers, the gov¬ 
ernment is their government, and it Is car¬ 
ried on for the benefit of the masses. In 
America the worker who stands up and pro¬ 
poses the advocacy of the Soviet form of 
government and the struggle for the im¬ 
provement of his conditions, is taking the 
stand on the side not only of the Interests 
of the working class, but of the whole prog¬ 
ress of human society The man who rises, 
the capitalist agent who rises In the Soviet 
Union and proposes tr overthrow the Soviet 
Government and to reestablish capitalism 
there, proposes to tmn the wheels of society 
backwards. The worker in America who 
fights for the program of the Communist 
Party is a fighter for the progress of society 
In general. The capitalist who proposes the 
otherthrow of the Soviet Government Is an 
enemy of the human society. 

In other words, if you believe in our 
form of government, you are a capitalist 
who is entitled to no rights, under the 
Bill of Rights, and who will be taken out 
and shot if he so much as says *T believe 
in private enterprise.” A soviet govern¬ 
ment in America would establish the 
block-by-block, street-by-street system 
of espionage which is in vogue in the dic¬ 
tator nations of Europe. Who knows 
how many persons would be considered 
enemies of the state under the block-by¬ 
block espionage system? 

Mr. Foster and his Communist co¬ 
horts believe that capitalistic nations 
are dead and giving way to the “newer 
and higher social order," which is social¬ 
ism. Did not Hitler say that about cer¬ 
tain governments, too? It appears that 
one capitalistic nation, the United States 
of America, had a large share in the win¬ 
ning of two wars just recently, and that 
Nation is not giving way to socialism, 
but has been giving away a lot of things 
to some other nations in order to keep 
them alive. 

Remember that what the Communists 
mean by the capitalistic system is the 


right to own private property—the right 
to own your home, your farm, your store, 
or your factory. All this would be swept 
away under a Communist regime and 
every individual would become a slave of 
the state and told what to do by a few 
self-appointed commissars. 

There is no more freedom, there is no 
more liberty, in a Communist country 
today than there is in the penitentiary 
of New York. Mississippi. Ohio, Illinois, 
or any other State, and not near as much 
religion. 

The Communists’ views on religion are 
also interesting. In his testimony Mr. 
Foster says: 

Our party considers religion to be the 
opium of the people, as Karl Marx has stated, 
and we carry on propaganda for the liquida¬ 
tion of these prejudices among the workers. 

In other words he would make an 
atheist of every individual in America, 
if he could. 

He goes on to say that— 

Many workers Join the Communist Party 
who still have some religious scruples, or 
religious ideas; but a worker who will join 
the Communiist Party must necessarily be in 
the process of liquidating his religious beliefs 
and, if he still has any llngeiings when he 
joins the party, he will soon get rid of them. 

He also says that— 

In my opinion, a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union who would 
be married in a church would not be of any 
value to the Communist Part>. 

Mr. Poster and his Communist co¬ 
horts therefore would eliminate religion; 
this would be in addition to the abolition 
of free speech and freedom of the press 
under the Communist conspiracy. 

The Communists, according to their 
own statements, say that "We exist in 
every form of American life, we are in 
the theater, the motion-picture Industry, 
the magazines and the newspapers, the 
radio, the unions, the schools, the church 
and in politics." They also say that "we 
publish more pamphlets than any organ¬ 
ization in the world." 

They hate the Committee on Un- 
American Activities for exposing their 
subversive activltie:: in these fields. 

All of these activities further their well- 
defined conspiracy to overthrow this 
Government and do away with the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as the right to 
own private property. 

In closing, it should be said that any¬ 
one who opposes these Communists is 
called a “Fascist" because he is an enemy 
of the communistic state which they 
hope to set up. 

They brand the white people of the 
Southern States as “native Fascists" for 
resisting their treasonable activities. 

They call everyone a “native Fascist" 
who opposes or exposes their subversive 
activities. 

That is the reason for these attack.^ 
on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi has expiied. 
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Cml-Senrice Funds for Service to 
Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4. 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letter: 

United States 
Civil Service Commission. 
Washington. D. C., January 25,1946. 
Hon. John W. McCormack, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I have your letter of 
Jnnuaiy 7. 1946, requesting information re- 


As a result of this drastic decrease in our 
available funds, the Commission ha^^ found 
it necessary to reduce personnel from the 
peak of 7,500 on Ite rolls Just prior to VE-day 
to less than 4,750 on December 31. 1045, and 
a still further reduction to 3,889 has been 
ordered effective February i. 1946. In our 
field offices, where the bulk of our veteran 
contacts are handled, this reduction has been 
effected largely since VJ-day, with the result 
that in most of the offices, as in the case of 
the Boston office, the personnel has been cut 
more than 50 percent since September 1. It 
has also been necessary to abandon 262 field 
stations which were located at various large 
employment centers throughout the regions. 

At the same time we have been faced with 
an Infiux of applications from veterans being 
released from the armed forces and Fed¬ 
eral employees separated because of reduc¬ 
tion in force in other Government agencies. 
Even though the Commission, upon the ces¬ 
sation of hostilities, closed all examinations 
to the general public and established the 
policy of accepting applications only from 
veterans entitled to reopen examinations and 
Government employees separated for reduc¬ 
tion in force, as long as these sources pro¬ 
vided sufficient ellgibles to meet the needs 
of the service, we are receiving thousands 
of applications each month from veterans. 
Also the number of veterans calling at the 
regional offices for Information, advice, and 
the granting of veteran preference, has in¬ 
creased manyfold. Our correspondence from 


garding the insufficiency of funds available to 
the Civil Service Commission for rendering 
adequate service to veterans, as indicated in 
a resolution recently adopted by the Disabled 
American Veterans, of Massachusetts. 

In response, let me assure you that we are 
all very concerned regarding the situation 
which has developed, not only in our central 
office, but throughout our regional offices, 
such as arc located in Boston and 12 other 
major centers of Federal Government activity 
throughout the country, as a result of a sub¬ 
stantial reduction in the funds available to 
the Commission at the same time that de¬ 
mands upon the Commission for rendering 
service to returning veterans has been in¬ 
creasing rapidly 

As an Indication of the exact status of our 
available lescurrcs. in comparison with what 
we have estimated our requirements to be. 
may I cite the lollowlng record of our requests 
for funds for the fiscal year 1946 and the 
grants which have been made available to us: 


Members of Congress and individuals has in¬ 
creased to such an extent that we are rapidly 
creating a backlog ef truly serious propor¬ 
tions. 

In our veterans counseling and informa¬ 
tion work we have tried to take care of the 
veteran with a minimum of delay. However, 
we realize that veterans have had to take 
their turn and have had to wait some time 
before getting the information or advice 
they sought. This has been unavoidable be¬ 
cause the number of veterans visiting our 
offices has been very large and we would have 
to have a tremendous staff of counselors to 
take of the veterans without delay. I can 
assure you that we are anxious to furnish 
the veteran every possible assistance and 
are endeavoring to staff our veterans counsel¬ 
ing and Information sections with as many 
qualified counselors as our funds will permit. 
After repeated reductions in our personnel 
in the face of this growing work load. It Is not 
possible for us to make available sufficient 
personnel to handle all those who come to us 
for assistance without frequent and regret¬ 
table delays. 

We have streamlined many of our opera¬ 
tions and have revised many official regula¬ 
tions in the interest of getting the utmost 
speed and efficiency into our procedures, par¬ 
ticularly as they relate to expediting the 
placing of veterans in Federal employment. 
To date, however, these have not afforded 
relief sufficient to offset the crippling effects 


of the curtailment in our total funds and 
personnel. 

I trust that this information will be help¬ 
ful to you. If there is any additional in¬ 
formation desired, we shall be glad to furnish 
It to you. 

Very respecUully, 

William C. Hull, 
Executive Assistant. 


Price Increases and Inflation 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROGER C. SUUGHTER 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THt HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are interested in holding the 
line against inflation cannot but be 
alarmed at the proposal which has come 
up in renewed form to try to buy some 
temporary industrial peace by permit¬ 
ting the price of steel to rise $4.75 per 
ton, which, of course, is going to invite 
inflation. I have a letter here this morn¬ 
ing which I am including as part of my 
remarks from a constituent. I have de¬ 
leted the name of the sender, but I will be 
glad to show it to any Member who may 
be interested in seeing it. It is from a 
white-collar worker, a woman who lives 
in my district. The letter shows very 
clearly that the white-collar people of 
this country are at last becoming aware 
of the danger that they are facing if in¬ 
flation comes. 

The letter is as follows: 

January 30.1946. 

The Honorable Roger C. Slaughter. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir; I am writing to you because I 
am one of that body of unorganized labor 
dependent upon a middle-class business for 
my livelihood. You are familiar with the 
problems of organized labor and big busi¬ 
ness. but a realization of their effect upon 
we in-betweens can come to you only through 
such individual appeals os mine. 

My personal story is representative of 
thousands of women who are faced with a 
choice between an unhappy change of Jobs 
for financial security or a lowered stnndaid 
of living. 

I have worked my way through 6 years 
of college and have a bachelor of science 
degree in textiles and clothing from Iowa 
State College. As a result of my education 
and special talents. I have chosen millinery 
as my trade. In the course of 3 years I 
have been through an apprenticeship and 
have been a maker for over two of these 
years. My Job meets all of mv require¬ 
ments except that of pay. For the last 
year my wage rate has been 65 cents per 
hour, which economists have said is the low¬ 
est rate under which living standards can 
be maintained, and yet my living standard 
Is above average. I have maintained an 
apartment, a well-balanced diet, and a ward¬ 
robe commensurate with my fashion career. 
Beyond the bare necessities I have a box 
scat to the Town Hall series, subscriptions 
to several periodicals. Insurance sufficient for 
my needs, and a small savings account. This 
can be done on an Income of $1,445 per 
year. 

But if the price of food continues to rise 
and my rent were raised even $6 per month. 
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my wages will not rise; so the alternative 
Is a lowered standard of living. The OPA 
has been the only reassurance that my cost 
of living would not so greatly exceed my 
Income that I would be forced to give up 
a trade for which I have prepared for 8 
years. I say, continue the OPA until labor 
and capital have agreed through arbitration 
and fact finding designed to prevent Infla¬ 
tion. 

What labor needs Is not a union to blindly 
Incite them in a quest for a few more dol¬ 
lars, but an organization to educate them 
in the real value of their Income, whatever 
it may be. Freedom from want and freedom 
from fear are really what we arc all seek¬ 
ing. The health of n human being is first 
Judged by whether or not his weight is con¬ 
stant. so the health of a nation is deter¬ 
mined by the stability of the general level of 
prices. 

Sincerely yours. 


Justice for Poland 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid speech, Justice for 
Poland, made over Station WSPR. 
Springfield, Mass., on December 9. 1945, 
by our former colleague, Hon. William J. 
Granfield. now chief justice of district 
court of Springfield. Mass., under the 
auspices of the Polish-American Con- 
gre.ss, western Massachusetts branch; 

Justice for Poland 
(By Judge William J. Granfield) 

Throughout the 1,000 years of her recorded 
history. Poland has been subjected to pres¬ 
sure on all Its national borders. Her un¬ 
fortunate geographical location in the very 
center of Europe, with virtually no defensible 
frontiers, has invited aggression from the 
west since the days of Otto I down to those 
of Hitler and from the east aggression since 
the days of Genghis Khan to those of Stalin. 
Added to this she suffered from periodic In¬ 
vasions from the north and from the south. 

And yet, for l.OCO years Poland has served 
as the bastion of western civilization and the 
safeguard of Christendom in Europe, repel¬ 
ling one furious assault after another. De¬ 
spite the exacting price In land, in life, and 
nc:tlonal wealth Poland has always hud to 
pay for being the key to Europe, so dynamic 
a nation was she that the years of peaceful 
endeavors brought her achievements un¬ 
paralleled in the history of the world. 

Through centuries, Poles have contributed 
their share to the progress of mankind. Co- 
perracus, Mme. Curie, Koscluszko, Pulaski, 
Chopin, PsLerewEki, anti Joseph Conrad are 
rallies to conjure with. Let us not forget 
that the Polish king. Jan Sobieskl, saved Eu¬ 
rope from the Turks In 1C84. Let us remem¬ 
ber the two Nobel prize winners for litera¬ 
ture. Slenklewlcz and Reymont; the anthro¬ 
pologist, Bronislaw Mallno'vskl; the discov¬ 
erer of vitamins, Dr. Punk. And let us men¬ 
tion such giants of the musical world as 
Wleniaw&ki. Szymanowski, Moszkowsk\ Rod- 
Elnskl. Stokowski. Landowska, Hofmann, and 
Rubinstein. 

THE CRIME OF 1772 

Tolerant and freedom-loving Poland was 
in many ways so far ahead of the times In 


her love of culture and peace that her three 
powerful autocratic neighbors, Prussia, Aus¬ 
tria, and Russia, took advantage of her weak¬ 
ness and In 1772 despoiled her for the first 
time, committing what President Wilson 
characterized “one of the greatest crimes In 
history.” 

For more than a century Poland was virtu¬ 
ally wiped off the map of Europe. But the 
amazing thing about the Poles Is that re¬ 
gardless of the odds against them, they never 
gave up, never took the iaslest way out. 
Even during the long black-out of the parti¬ 
tions. the people of Poland demonstrated 
their will to be free by staging a bloody in- 
Burrectlon once every generation and by wag¬ 
ing an unyielding underground tight for free¬ 
dom and independence. 

Poland, however, furnished the best proof 
of her vitality in the 20-vear interval between 
World War 1 and World War II. It must be 
borne in mind that when Polrnd began to 
function as an Independent state in No^ em- 
ber 1918, she had to start from a condition 
of utter feebleness. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION DECADES 

Poland received very little succor and aid 
from abroad in rebuilding her shattered 
economy. Yet in those 20 years Poland ac¬ 
complished the impossible. She reduced 
illiteracy among her young people to a frac¬ 
tion of 1 percent. She brought under culti¬ 
vation more than 11.000,000 acres of fallow 
land. She parceled out more than 11.000.000 
acres of the large estates to the peasants. 
Her rolling stock was the envy of Europe. 
Her fleet Increased from a few ships to 600 
merchant vessels which plied the seven seas. 
Along her sencoast of a few miles she con¬ 
structed her own modern port of Gdynia and 
turned It Into the filth seaport in Europe. 
Poland raised three times as many potatoes 
as the whole of the United State's, more cattle 
than Great Britain, os much wheat and rye 
as France. She ranked fourth In coal export 
and fifth in zinc export. Her persistent In- 
du.stry, ladles and gentlemen, in the rehabili¬ 
tation and reconstruction of her nation by 
her people was unexcelled by any nation In 
the history of this world. 

Poland was especially proud of her pro¬ 
gressive labor legislation in which she truly 
led the world. Labor unions were recognized 
by law as early as 1919. Health Insurance, 
accidjnt Insurance, disability and ojd-age 
pensions were compulsory for the alleviation 
of all working people. Every factory employ¬ 
ing 100 workers was required by low to main¬ 
tain a nursery lor the children of employed 
mothers. White-collar workers received a 
minimum of a month’s paid vacation. ITiree 
month.s' severance pay was also provided for 
by statute. 

The Poles were Just beginning to reap the 
benefits of two decades of Intensive effort 
when catastrophe struck r.galn. Preferring 
to see their life work wrecked rather than 
comproml.se with their honor, the Poles dared 
to say “No” to Hitler, and again they paid a 
fearful price. Alone and pitifully unpre¬ 
pared, they resisted the vastly superior and 
ruthless forces of Germany in 1039 for more 
than a month. Fighting with their backs to 
the wall, they saw their mighty eastern 
neighbor, Russia, Join the Nazis In parti¬ 
tioning their land along the Rlbbentrop- 
Molotov line. 

LOVERS OF FREEDOM 

However, when the Polish campaign was 
over, the Poles showed their true mettle and 
their great love of freedom. Deported to 
slave labor In Germany or to the tundras of 
Siberia, killed inside concentration camps 
or ghetto walls, shot during manhunts or 
deliberately starved to death, the men. wom¬ 
en. and children of Poland have suffered as 
never before In that country’s tragic history. 

In the years of German rule by terror 
the Nazis could not find a Quisling or a Laval 
in Poland. Marked for extermination, the 
Poles unrelentingly fought back. Inside 
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Poland was organized an underground state 
which Improvised methods of sabotage, pub¬ 
lished 120 secret newspapers, and recruited 
In the face of close German surveillance a 
regular home army to fight the Nazis. The 
world has paid little notice to their supreme 
act of sacrifice—the 63-day Warsaw uprising 
in 1944 in the course of which those parts 
of the Polish capital that escaped destruc¬ 
tion In 1939 were leveled. A quarter of a 
million Poles laid down their lives in those 
terrible 63 days, hoping against hope that 
the aid promised them would materialize. 

Fourth in size among the fighting forces 
of the United Nations, they shed their blood 
generously in the Battle of Prance, at Narvik, 
at Tobruk and £1 Gazala, at Monte Casslno, 
and In the great Invasion. The Polls! air 
force In the RAP destroyed more than a 
thousand German planes and the Polish 
Navy won more British decorations than any 
other Allied sea force In the recent war. 

ATLANTIC CHARTER THEIR HOPE 

In all these years of bitter fighting and 
suffering, the Poles drew courage from the 
noble principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
the pronouncements of Allied statesmen. 
They hoped that their sacrifices would bring 
them not only liberation but internal politi¬ 
cal liberty as well and the right to organize 
their life without outside Interference, on a 
democratic basis. 

A Soviet-dominated government, the pres¬ 
ence of Soviet secret police and of Soviet 
troops, economic chaos, the absence of a free 
press, and the denial of political freedom— 
these are some of the reasons why the bulk 
of Poland’s army and of the displaced per¬ 
sons prefer the uncertainty of self-imposed 
exile to a return to their Communist-ridden 
homeland. 

The Atlantic Charter provides that all 
people shall have the right to self-determina¬ 
tion. The Polish people were not consulted 
at Yalta when the three powers decided to 
turn the Moscow-created Lublin committee 
into a provisional government of national 
unity. Poland has been a loyal and bravo 
ally. She deserves to be treated as such. She 
should not be punished for her adherence to 
the principles of a high Idealism and for her 
belief In the triumph of right over might. 

If we are to remain at peace with our con¬ 
science, If we are to feel that this war has 
not been fought In vain, we must demand 
Justice for Poland. 


In Defense of Our Boys Who Want 
To Come Home 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been written and said in the 
last few weeks about the so-called hys¬ 
teria of our soldiers to get home, and of 
their families to get them home, always 
with the Inference, direct or indirect, 
that these men and their families sim¬ 
ply do not know what it is all about, 
that they have no conception of our 
responsibilities here, there, and all over 
the world. Yet, almost without excep¬ 
tion, the one basic fact that is funda¬ 
mental to the whole question is over¬ 
looked or deliberately ignored. These 
men, soldiers and officers alike, who have 
expressed their Impatience with delavs 
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In returninfir them home, were drafted 
out of civilian life, out of schools, col¬ 
leges, private jobs, away from wives, par¬ 
ents, and children, to fight our war 
against the Axis; not to occupy Germany 
for 15 or 100 years, or Austria, Japan, 
Korea, Burma, China, the Philippines, 
or any other of the many places where 
our forces are still scattered. 

One amazing thing about the present 
situation is that anyone should be sur¬ 
prised at what has happened. Anyone 
who had the slightest understanding of 
American psychology should have re¬ 
alized that the discontent and these 
demonstrations were inevitable. Ac¬ 
cording to reliable Army figures there 
have been 800.000 enlistments in the 
Regular Army since VJ-day, and there 
are still more than 4,200,000 men in the 
Army who were drafted to fight the war, 
making a total of more than 5,000.000 
still under arms in the Army. 

General MacArthur was undoubtedly 
right when he said he would be able to 
hold Japan with 250.000 trained regu¬ 
lars. He knew that draftees and reserves 
were not the men to do It. though this 
expression of opinion by this fine, ex¬ 
perienced officer immediately brought 
down the wrath of the little men in our 
State Department—^jealous of their plan 
to regiment and keep regimented our 
young men. The problem of occupying 
our third of Germany Is far less difficult 
than the problem of Japan with its 60,- 
COO.OOO people, and it would be stupid to 
say we would require more troops for our 
one-third of Germany than for all of 
Japan. In other words, not more than 
500,000 Regular troops should be required 
for both Germany and Japan, and we 
already have 800,000 enlisted for that 
purpose. Then what is the sense of keep¬ 
ing the other 4,000.000 men still under 
arms? How foolish for Army officers in 
Washington to talk about sending fresh 
draftees, boys 18 years old, as replace¬ 
ments for the men who should be sent 
home. No 18-year-old boy is qualified in 
any way to do this job, which requires 
maturity and judgment. It is a job for 
a professional soldier, and yet we wonder 
why occupation with young draftees is 
not a success. 

We constantly hear loose talk about 
our foreign commitments. What ai’e 
theyThe American people do not know 
and have never been told what our policy 
Is—if there is any. The officers of the 
Army General Staff and the little men 
in the State Department all disagree 
with each other. One says the marines 
are in China to disarm the Japs; the 
very next man quoted—a Congressman 
who happens to be touring the Far East 
for some investigating committee—says; 
“The marines must be kept in China for 
many years as a stabilizing influence.” 
Is it any wonder that servicemen and 
their families are confused and resent¬ 
ful? 

We are told our men must guard our 
war materials In friendly countries 
scattered to the far comers of the world. 
Is it fair to keep the homes, lives, educa¬ 
tions, careers of these men who were 
drafted to fight Interrupted indefinitely 
because the Army or the Foreign Liqui¬ 
dation Ccwnmisslon cannot make up their 
xcir—App.-20 


minds how they are going to dispose of 
these materials? 

To say that these demonstrations are 
leftwing-Inspired is just silly, though of 
course the leftists will try to take ad¬ 
vantage of them. These men are simply 
tired of being put off and their return 
delayed for one excuse or another, most 
of them with nothing to do worth doing, 
or knowing that what they are told to 
do should not be their job to do. It is all 
very well for men and women in com¬ 
fortable jobs at home, in government, or 
out, to criticize these soldier demonstra¬ 
tions as hysterical, when neither they nor 
their sons, nor their fathers are being 
affected by the ineptitude, inefficiency, 
and stupidity of the bureaucrats in Wash¬ 
ington. 

What this situation cries aloud for is 
for the American people to recognize 
the fact: Since the occupation of Japan 
requires only 250,000 regular troops and 
the occupation of our third of Germany 
requires not more than that number, 
therefore, every man who is not a volun¬ 
teer in the regular army should be sent 
home immediately. 


China Progress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNEEOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of February 1, 
1946: 

CHINA PROGRESS 

The People’s Consultative Conference has 
taken a second step toward Chinese unity. 
All those interested in a stable far eastern 
peace—and Americans are especially con¬ 
cerned—will cheer this progress. We know, 
however, that the road ahead in China is still 
a long one. mined with factionalLsm, rutted 
with inefficiency and worse. All the patriot¬ 
ism and wisdom which Chlang Kai-shek and 
other leaders can summon will be required 
to make the new truce work. 

Last night’s agreement provides an Interim 
coalition government and the method of 
choosing the National Assembly, which will 
meet in May to w’rite a new constitution. 
This political agreement, in turn, was made 
possible by the earlier military truce brought 
about by our General Marshall. 

In brief, Chlang’s Kuomintang gives up its 
one-pnrty totalitarian position and the Chi¬ 
nese Communtsts agree to the merger of 
their troops Into a reorganized national army. 
In the temporary coalition cabinet the 
Kuomintang gives up seven or eight seats 
and creates several new ones, so that the 
total can be divided equally between itself 
and a combination of all other parties. In 
the national assembly the Kuomintang is 
to have a plurality, but not enough to steam¬ 
roller the others. Bo-called democratic 
minority parties will hold the balance of 
power between the Kuomintang and Com¬ 
munists. 

If Chlang is able to keep his promises 
China soon will have a representative gov¬ 
ernment, individual rights and civU lib- 
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erties. At best It Is difficult to change over¬ 
night from a dictatorship to even a half-way 
democracy. Chlang faces added difficulties. 
The old guard In his own party has fattened 
too long on power and privilege to welcome 
change. And the Communists, who have 
been running their own dictatorship in the 
north even more tightly than Chlang, are not 
likely to be so enthusiastic about civil lib¬ 
erties for others when they are inside the 
government as when they were on the out¬ 
side. 

Probably Russia will be the determining 
factor. If Russia considers Chinese unity tu 
be in her own long-run interest—as we be¬ 
lieve It to be—Stalin may tell his boys to be 
good. Otherwise, they will have plenty of op¬ 
portunities to wreck Chlang Kai-shek’s plan 
for national unity. 


Joseph V. Moreschi, General President, 
International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of Amer¬ 
ica, Vigorously Supports 65-Cent Mini¬ 
mum-Wage Legislation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tlie Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following statement by 
Joseph V. Moreschi, general president of 
International Hod Carriers. Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of Amer¬ 
ica, which has been made a part of the 
hearings before the House Labor Com¬ 
mittee on the proposed 65-cents-per- 
hour minimum-wage bill. This state¬ 
ment sets forth in detail in a very direct 
and forceful manner the feeling of the 
members of one of the largest unions in 
this country. 

The following is Mr. Moreschi’s state¬ 
ment: 

This statement is being presented fur and 
on behalf of the International Hod Carriers. 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America, an organization composed of ap- 
proxnnately 300,000 unskilled, semiskilled, 
and skilled workers. This organization is an 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor 
and Its membership extends to every State 
of the Union. 

We unhesitatingly endorse and urge the 
enactment of the proposed G5-cent mini- 
mum-W'agc law (S. 1349) now being con.sid- 
ered by your committee. 

In presenting this statement, we desire 
to point out that our unskilled labor mem¬ 
bers are already enjoying an average $l-an- 
hour rate. This standard is due to har¬ 
monious labor relations between employer 
and employee and as a result of orderly col¬ 
lective bargaining carried on over a long 
period of years. 

We are Justly proud of our record of 
achievement. We have been free of strikr.s 
and our record of production before, during, 
and after the war speaks for itself. 

More than 100,000 of our members served 
in the armed forces. Hundreds made the 
supreme sacrifice and hundreds of others 
were given special citations for bravery in 
combat. 

On the home front, all of our local unions 
and individual raembers bought bonds, gave 
blood to the blood banks, and in diverb ways 
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contributed to the ultimate victory of our 
armed forces. 

As good, loyal Americans, we feel duty 
bound to plead in behalf of the unorganized 
mlllons who are now suffering from sub¬ 
standard wages. 

While the majority of laborers who are 
receiving substandard wages of less than 65 
cents an hour are situated In the South, It 
is only fair to state that in isolated cases, 
there IS a minority of workers in other sec¬ 
tions of the Nation who are just as unfor¬ 
tunately handicapped. 

It should also be pointed out here that in 
the South our organization has been able to 
substantially advance the wages of laborers 
from starvation to a minimum subsistence 
level. 

The exceptions that cause us alarm are 
some few localities in the Southern States 
and, quite frankly, we fear that employing 
interests will endeavor to cause the present 
deplorable minimum to become the State¬ 
wide maximum in this group of States. 

To be specific, Alabama, Arkansas. Florida. 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi. North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas 
still have communities where wage rates on 
projects financed wholly or in part by Federal 
funds are substantially lower than the pro¬ 
posed 65-cent rate. 

That laborers who were strongly organized 
have been denied equity in wage adjust¬ 
ments may be demonstrated by citing ad¬ 
justments under the shipbuilding stabiliza¬ 
tion program to which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment procurement agencies were parties. 

Mechanics in the South were advanced 
from $1.07 an hour to $1.20 an hour, bringing 
about uniformity of rates on a national basis 
while laborers were advanced from 64 cents 
an hour to 63 cents an hour. This 63-cent 
hourly rate for laborers in the South stood 
throughout the war as compared with 88.7 
cents per hour for laborers doing the same 
class of work on the Pacific coast. This gross 
inequity was due to pressure^ of 43outhern 
shipyard operators who looked eagerly for¬ 
ward to holding down wages after the war. 

Incidentally, it occurs to us that stabiliza¬ 
tion could have been best approached on 
the basis of a cents-per-hour in lieu of per¬ 
centage basis of increase due to the fact that 
the low-income wage earner needed a greater 
increase than the higher wage group, as he 
was already suffering from increased prices 
of the basic commodities. 

In arriving at minimum rates, it must also 
be borne in mind that the low-income group 
is the first to suffer from unemployment as 
they have no accumulated savings. They are 
also the first to feel the pinch of leas carry- 
home pay as a result of the loss of overtime. 

In substantiation of the argument pre¬ 
sented herewith, I cite to you the Wage 
Report of the War Labor Board, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 22 1946. page 24: 

“3. Substandards: It must be recognized 
that the situation of the lower-income wage 
and salary workers, upon whom the increase 
in the cost of living has fallen with dispro¬ 
portionate severity, has remained unsatisfac¬ 
tory under the wartime economy. This sit¬ 
uation deserves the most careful considera¬ 
tion as we pass from war to peace." 

Quoting further from the same report, we 
note: 

“Legislative possibilities: For the most part 
the economic status of the ‘unorganized mil¬ 
lions’ referred to in the President's message 
above can be improved only by legislative 
action, chiefly on the part of local govern¬ 
ments. There are other millions of low-paid 
industrial wage earners whose cases, while 
falling under the War Labor Board’s juris¬ 
diction. never reach the Board and whose 
prospects for economic advancement are not 
favorable. Their status could most rapidly 
and effectively be improved by increasing the 
minimum wage requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act.” 


We concur in this report and particularly 
stress the last sentence quoted; 1. e.. "Their 
status could most rapidly and effectively be 
Improved by increasing the minimum wage 
requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act." 

That the majority of all the people favor 
the establishment of a 66-cent hourly mini¬ 
mum rate was borne out by the Gallup poll 
published in August 1946 that indicated a 
substantial majority favored the proposal. 

That no relief may be expected by State 
legislation is indicated by the fact that only 
two Southern States have minimum-wage 
legislation and these laws are wholly inade¬ 
quate to cope with the situation. 

That poor health, poor education, and poor 
housing go hand in hand with low wages is 
graphically portrayed as follows: 

In the South where wages are miserably 
low. we find: 

Fifty percent of draftees rejected for poor 
health as compared with 35 percent non- 
South. 

Twenty-five percent of southerners over 
25 years of age with less than 6 years of 
schooling as compared with 10 percent non- 
South. 

Fifty percent poor housing in South as 
compared with 19 percent non-South. 

That present minimum-wage rates are en¬ 
tirely too low is recognized strongly by lead¬ 
ing industrialists who point out: 

1. High incomes, immense pent-up wants 
assure a high, continuing level of demand. 

2. High income means high employment. 

3. High employment will encourage spend¬ 
ing of income and expansion of credit buying. 

4. Rising rates of pay will tend to cushion 
the decline from current dollar income. 

The Committee for Economic Develop¬ 
ment. in its News for December 1945, has 
pointed out in a most convincing manner 
that by doubling income we double con¬ 
sumption. It points out that the $50-a-week 
family spends 74 percent more for food than 
the 025-a-week .family. 106. percent more for 
clothing. 112 percent more for home lumlsh- 
Ingai and 167 percent, maze for formal edu- 
. cgtlon. 

The enactment of this legislation will mean 
good prices for the. farmer, stable profits 
for businessmen, and a higher standard of 
living for those who need it most. 

Even though this proposed legislation be¬ 
comes law, the average low-wage worker rep¬ 
resenting a family of four would enjoy only 
a three-quarters minimum living. This rea¬ 
soning is arrived at as follows: 

If you and your family all enjoy good 
health, you may skimp and try to save $2 a 
week. Then come the deductions for social 
security, etc. With seasonal lay-offs, you 
cannot expect to work more than 60 weeks. 
After deductions, you find you must get 
along on $1,000 a year—you, your wife, and 
two children. 

Out of this $1,000 you will have to pay 1946 
prices. Your $1,000 a year, or $83 a month, 
will buy only $69 worth of necessities. This 
means your 65 cents an hour today is exactly 
what 46 cents an hour was in 1939. 

Best estimates are that the average family 
of four would require a wage of 87 cents an 
hour. You therefore find that you must try 
and exist on three-fourths of a minimum 
living. 

Then, we ask, is it unfair to ask Congress 
to support the proposed 66-cent minimum 
wage law? 

Again, we stress the fact that we, as an 
organization, have far less to gain from pro¬ 
posed minimum wage of 65 cents than others 
who have not been as successful as we have 
in improving the social and economic status 
of our members. 

But as an unselfish organization, being de¬ 
sirous of helping those least able to help 
themselves, we therefore plead with you to 
promptly enact Into law the proposed 65-cent 
minimum rate for those employed in inter¬ 


state commerce and on work financed in 
whole or in part by Federal funds. 

JOSSPH V. Morsschx, 
General President, International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers' Union of America. 


Bundles for Britain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GERALD W.UNDIS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following radio ad¬ 
dress which I delivered over Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 2, 
1946: 

My fellow citizens, America will support 
the United Nations Organization for inter¬ 
national peace. We also will aid the starving 
nations with our surplus food. We have 
agreed to the Bretton Woods proposal to 
stabilize the currency .nd make it possible to 
borrow from the International Bank, but we 
wiil not bankrupt America In order to finance 
Great Brltalii and the rest of the world. 
America knows England cannot repay this 
loan and we cannot afford to make an out¬ 
right gift of $4,400,000,000. It is time to 
call a halt on such foreign nand outs. 
Uncle Sam must not play the role of Santa 
Claus to foreign natlOjAS to make socialism 
work In England oi communism work in 
Russia. 

I am opposed to the British loan or similar 
loans to foreign coimtries unless such loanis 
have proper safeguards to protect the Amerl- 
^can taxpayers. On the other hand, I would 
agree to a specific bond issue where the 
.purchaser of the bonds would assume all the 
risks. 

The New Deal has proposed to loan Great 
Britain a total of $4,400,000,000. The money 
will be repayable over a 50-year period at 
2 percent interest, but repayments will not 
start until 1951. Under the proposed loan 
Britain would not pay Interest for the first 
6 years. Consequently, the actual rate of 
interest would be 1.62 percent. If our vet¬ 
erans and farmers wanted to borrow from 
the Government the Interest rate would be 
at least 3 or 4 percent. Why the distinction? 

Our own experience In foreign investment 
has not been a very happy one. Foreign 
countries now owe us $14,500,000,000 from 
World War I. of which Britain owes us $6,- 
400,000,000. All but one of these nations will 
not even pay the interest on their war debts. 

History shows that such loans will not 
make for peace. After the last World War 
we were severely criticized for trying to re¬ 
cover on debts owed us. 

If we should make this loan to Britain 
other nations will also seek their share of 
our wealth. To refuse them would create 
dlBsensior throughout the world. If we loan 
to all countries the initial cost will be $20,- 
000,000,000 or $160 for every man. woman, and 
child In the United States. Where are we 
going to get the money? Of course, every 
American would be called upon to pay his 
share. The American people should not be 
required to continually keep vheir nose to 
the grindstone to aid foreign countries The 
time has come to begin looking after our 
own people, more especially the veterans who 
will need help in reestablishing themselves 
in our economy. 

It would be most unwise to invest and 
risk the taxpayers’ money to finance these 
loans. There is no legal way in which such 
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debts can be collected from a foreign coun¬ 
try. If payments were suspended, as they 
were back In the late twenties, we would be 
left holding the bag. 

The proponents of the British loan con¬ 
tend that money will come back to Amer¬ 
ica in wider markets, If the plan works. 
However, In the past, our entire exports to 
all countries only amounted to about 8 per¬ 
cent of our trade, and England’s trade only 
amounted to about 2 percent. This Is no 
time to retard domestic recovery and fur¬ 
ther Inflate our currency by over liberal 
exporting. Our critical housing problem Is 
due partly to the exportation of lumber and 
logs. The same is true of farm equipment 
and other things. If this money were dis¬ 
tributed to our citizens In wages, farm prices, 
veterans' benefits, and old-age pensions, both 
the money and goods would remain In the 
United States. 

Why should we make this loan to Britain? 
They now own 1,600,000 shares In United 
States Indiistries. They have unmlned gold 
reserves of $24,500,000,000, unmlned diamond 
reserves of $8,800,000,000, and $14,000,000,000 
In foreign Investments. Lot her use these 
assets before coming over here with cup In 
hand. 

Do you believe American taxpayers are 
willing to finance huge salaries and allow¬ 
ances to support royal households in foreign 
lands? No, the New Deal is not going to 
fool the American people this time. If we 
take a look at our indebtedness Americans 
will understand why the British ioan faces 
defeat. We now have a national public 
debt of $278,000,000,000. Additional billions 
will be needed to pay the interest on our 
debt for foreign relief, veterans’ benefits, 
and reconversion plans. 

Our first big Job is to make tlie United 
States a solvent Nation. Everyone should 
know that we cannot continue to give away 
our money and resources without Jeopardiz¬ 
ing our own welfare. The American tax¬ 
payers cannot uphold the British Empire 
forever. There will always be a U. 8. A. if wo 
don’t give it away. Beware of the leader 
who places the welfare of other countries 
before his own. He is not to be trusted. 


Use of DDT in Promotion of Public 
Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday, February 4. 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from the health commissioner of the city 
of Boston: 

City of Boston. 

Health Department, 
Boston, Mass., January B9, 1946, 
Clongrefifiman John W. McCormack, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Congressman: In view of your 
unusual interest and concern for public 
health through the use of DDT, I feel that 
I should express not only my own gratitude, 
but the gratitude of the entire citizenry of 
this city, because of the results achieved in 
the application of this wonderful Insecticide 
through the use of spray and powder. 

We had heard of a very ethical undertaking 
through the use of this chemical for the con¬ 
trol of Insects which might have a bearing 
on the spread of infantile paralysis in an 
Hllnoii city. It was reported that official 


United States Army planes were used in the 
spraying and the whole project was carried 
out under the careful suiservlslon of a pro¬ 
fessor attached to Yale University Medical 
School. 

We had been endeavoring to obtain a pound 
of this DDT through regular channels, but 
were unsuccessful, and at the time of your 
presentation of the cask of this chemical, 
the problem which concerned us most, was 
the prevalence of Infantile paralysis. 

Between July 17 and August 29, 1945. 
In an area In the vicinity of Mattapan and 
Hyde Park, which area represents 3 percent 
of the geographical area of the entire city 
of Boston, there had been reported 15 cases 
out of a total of 28 cases throughout the 
city. In other words, over 50 percent of the 
infantile paralysis reported in this city oc¬ 
curred In this small 3-percent geographical 
area. We felt, therefore, that this was the 
place to utilize your gift. 

We have, at no time, been under the im¬ 
pression that DDT will control the spread of 
infantile paralysis, because we agreed, as is 
stated .in the enclosed bulletin from the Na¬ 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
that the exact means of spread of this disease 
is not known, but concur with their state¬ 
ment that “flics have repeatedly been shown 
to be carriers of infantile paralysis virus.” 

Fortunately, we had carried on, the previ¬ 
ous months, an educational program in the 
various city departments, relative to DDT. 
We had brought our films and equipment to 
the various offices in city hall, so that all 
employees might be informed. We also had 
the field workers of the public works depart¬ 
ment attend two similar educational pro¬ 
grams held at the Archbishop Williams Audi¬ 
torium in the South End. Thus, all em¬ 
ployees became familiar with the purpose and 
equipment, etc., used in the program and 
Its application in the field of preventive medi¬ 
cine. 

While we had no official report from the 
experiment in Illinois and many official and 
nonofficial opinions against the use of this 
Insecticide in the field were elaborated upon 
in this vicinity, yet we sent forth on August 
30. six of our public-works department em¬ 
ployees, equipped with knapsack sprayers. 
These men attacked, first, the insects in areas 
adjacent to homes In Mattapan and Hyde 
Park wherein were located cases of infantile 
paralysis. 

They then attacked homes udjacenv to 
these and finally endeavored to attack the 
remaining homes in this area of but 3 per¬ 
cent of the geographical area of Boston, but 
which represented 60 percent of the cases 
In the city. 

V7e must remember that this was early In 
the season for infantile paralysis and, there¬ 
fore, we had no right to expect anything but 
a gradual reduction in the number of our 
cases of infantile paralysis. To our amaze¬ 
ment all cases of infantile paralysis in this 
community ceased immediately. Although 
wo closed our record on December 31. 1945, 
with a total of 107 cases, no other case ap- 
pared in this small area from the day we 
started spraying with DDT. Of course, we 
do not claim that DDT carried this wonder¬ 
ful result into completion, but can claim 
that it possibly was a factor in the control of 
the disease and at least through this experi¬ 
mentation we have been able to present this 
very satisfactory result, let us call it, and 
one which would Justify us in spraying by 
hand any community wherein this disease 
has appeared, especially In such force. 

Authorities may claim that normally one 
person in seven might be expected to con¬ 
tract this disease in a mild form, and we 
feel that even a single case is worthy of our 
efforts if It can be eliminated. That this re¬ 
sult was accomplished in spite of a marked 
increase in this disease in the city may be 
realised from the following statistics for this 
disease for the years Uasa 1940 to 1045: 


Non- 

Cases: Resident resident 

1940- .. — 4 6 

1941- .-. 15 57 

1942 . 4 11 

1943 . 23 C4 

1944 . 30 76 

1945 . 107 211 


One of the most annoying problems to 
children in a large city is that of head lice, 
or pediculosis, and we have hud that problem, 
as well as almost every community. At times. 
In the past, this department has taken entire 
families to our detention hospital, where 
treatment was carried out. requiring the 
operation of the hospital and the services 
of nurses. Usually, after much effort and 
several days’ work. Improvement was noted. 
Often, reinfection was noted and so this 
became a serious problem for the health de¬ 
partment 

While I was in the Navy. I saw the renulta 
of the use of this insecticide in the control 
of head lice. Immediate results were ob¬ 
tained by the application of DDT in powder 
form. 

Upon a visit to various orphanages, etc., in 
the city, I noted that among the under¬ 
privileged children housed there, a routine 
daily examination and treatment showed in¬ 
fection of from 10 to 25 percent of the en¬ 
rollment. A preparation consisting ol 10 
percent DDT powder was presented to various 
organizations and agencies ar.d I am happy 
to report to you that we are Justified in 
arriving at the conclusion that such head 
lice are a thing of the past because these 
institutions have reported to us that in 100 
percent of the cases all such vermin are 
destroyed and the enrollment formerly har¬ 
boring vermin have been free for the past 


3 months. 

We have also sprayed— 

Yards and passageways_4.100 

Boston public schools_ 175 

HospltoLs, orphanages, institu¬ 
tions, etc_ 42 

Public lodging houses___- 6 

Public buildings_ 10 

Cow barn and piggery, Deer Island- 1 

D^ad body for larvae and maggots. 1 

Apartments infested with vermin, 

body lice, bedbugs_ 90 

Dead horses for the prevention and 
spread of organic matter follow¬ 
ing u lire_ 24 


All this work has been carried on without 
a single complaint or a single instance ol any 
person being made 111, Some esinhlishment-s, 
who at the beginning of our campaign indi¬ 
cated that DDT would kill their pets, arc 
themselves now selling some form of DDT 
10 percent powder over the counters. 

In addition to all the wonderful accom¬ 
plishments enumerated, we have instilled 
into the minds of the people of this city 
by an educational program the great value 
of this Insect-control program in tlieir 
homes and premises. 

Yours sincerely. 

Frederick J. Bahey, M. D . 

Health Commissioner, 


Guiding the Handicapped to Happiness 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Irmls Johnson from 
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the American Weekly of February 3, 
1946; 

GUIDING THE HANDICAPPED TO HAPPINESS 

(By Irmls Johnson) 

Anyone who talks a few minutes with 
Betsey Barton promptly forgets that she has 
B physical handicap—legs made helpless 11 
years ago when her back was broken in an 
automobile accident. 

But she remembers the bitter, despairing 
years before she learned to live again and is 
grateful to the trained workers who re-edu¬ 
cated her body and mind for a new life. 
For this reason Betsey Barton now is devot¬ 
ing much of her energy to plans for an un¬ 
usual Foundation for Physical Rehabilita¬ 
tion. to be located at 117 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

The main purpose of the Foundation—for 
which Miss Barton and some of her asso¬ 
ciates hope to raise $100.000—will be to train 
capable men in the complete art of reedu¬ 
cating the disabled. Its director will be 
J. M. Williamson, the man who through 
simple exercise helped Miss Barton learn to 
overcome her handicap and live with it. 

The trainees will master all the exercises 
necessary to bring disabled bodies back to 
health and strength. 

Reeducators must be extremely wise per¬ 
sons. Miss Barton explains, prepared to mend 
the broken personality, the broken mind, the 
broken body and even the broken heart. 

For this reason the men to be trained will 
be selected carefully so that when they leave 
the foundation to carry on their work they 
will be fully capable of starting the hardi- 
capped on their way to a new life. 

Today Betsey Barton gets around easily on 
crutches with the help of braces to support 
her legs. She leads a full and worth-\\hile 
life and is eager to help others with physical 
disabilities do the same. 

“The swift exchange of a once normal body 
for an Impaired, abnormal one is very hard,” 
she admits and likens the experience to ex¬ 
changing one costume for another in the 
drtsslng room of Time. 

At the age of 16 Miss Barton was com¬ 
pletely helpless, but she has learned that 
to readjust to a handicap one must forget 
the old life and start an entirely new one— 
be a new character in a new role, so to speak. 

Memories of feats that may never be ac¬ 
complished again will mock and hurt at first, 
she warns. But under the right guidance 
those remembrances that may never be use¬ 
ful can be weeded out. others can be put to 
work helping muscles and nerves acquire the 
coordination they once had but have lost. 

Today a great many families have mem¬ 
bers disabled by war. accident, or disease. 
Often there is little those near and dear to 
the Invalided patient can do but wait and 
supply the love that is so necessary for any 
recovery. 

It is the patient who must face the reality 
of his disability and admit to himself that 
from now on he will have an artificial leg, 
a mechanical arm. an artificial eye. or twisted 
and useless body muscles. 

Facing the reality of being permanently 
endowed w'lth new physical equipment that 
is less than normal is the first hurdle of the 
handicapped. Miss Barton believes. 

The second step, perhaps the most difficult 
and time-consuming, is acceptance of this 
disability and the willingness to plan a new 
life with it. 

Then comes the arduous task of learning 
to handle the disability at all times and in 
all ways. 

When she took her first steps toward re¬ 
construction under the special teacher whose 
help she values o highly, Betsey Barton 
tells disabled men and women there were 
ninety and nine things she couldn’t do, and 
not many she could do. 

She could breathe and use a few muscles. 

By perfecting many simple exercises under 
his expert, understanding guidance, she 


made a start on which to build new strength 
and health, and acquired faith in her future. 

When this had been accomplished she 
went to the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York City. 
Here «he learned to walk down the long 
waxed corridors on crutches and mastered 
other abilities to handle herself so neces¬ 
sary in normal living. 

Once the limitations of any physical mis¬ 
fortune have been mastered. Miss Barton ex¬ 
plains, the final step is to learn to live cre¬ 
atively in spite of the disability. 

The institute offers vocational training to 
help the patient meet his or her n&ed for a 
normal usefulness, and employers are finding 
that a disabled person rightly placed In a 
Job no longer is disabled at all. 

Betsey herself, since her readjustment, 
has become an accomplished writer, as is 
shown by her recent book. And- Now To Live 
Again. 

Interested in all of the problems of 
the handicapped, who number 23,000.000 
throughout the Nation, she recognizes the 
great value of large centers for rehabilita¬ 
tion now being planned for our leading cities, 
where skills of many specialists are pooled 
for the benefit of patients. Even so she still 
believes the ideal to be a one-man reeducator 
with a wide understanding of physical and 
mental Ills. 

Such a personal teacher can lay much of 
the groundwork when the mind and body are 
hurt and the danger of settling down to 
being a shut-in is great. Too many special¬ 
ists, at first, may be discouraging. 

That is why. the foundation now being 
planned by Miss B.rrton is to be devoted to 
training such men. 


The Tragedy of Truman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I Include the following 
article by Samuel Crowther from the 
New York Journal and American: 

The tragedy of Truman—Political Aim 
Follows Plan Set by Reds 
(By Samuel Crowther) 

111 

President Truman in his radio address was 
chiefly concerned with what seems to be a 
labor chaos in this country but which, as 
will be brought out, is not a labor chaos but 
something quite different. 

He advocated the continuance of his own 
wartime powers, althou!;h he did not say why 
he wanted to retain the trimmings of des- 
^ pot ism. 

He wanted the continuance of price con¬ 
trol—sharing and encouraging the curious 
but popular delusion that price control is 
the same as inflation control. He wanted to 
keep the Federal employment agencies in¬ 
stead of letting them pass bac!* to the States. 
He wanted his bill to add Federal funds to 
local unemployment relief. He wanted a bill 
by which eventually the Federal Government 
would finance a Job for every man who asked 
emplojrment. 

Wants fact-finding power 

And finally he wanted a bill giving him 
the power to set up what he calls fact-finding 
bodies with the authority to postpone strikes 
for 30 days while the facts were being found. 


The program that he urged was. with the 
exception of the fact-finding boards, exactly 
the program of Sidney Hillman's PAG, which 
In turn is the preliminary program of the 
Communist Party in the United States. 

The program as urged by the President 
could not aid the cause of progress or liberty. 
It could not aid in finding an answer to the 
wave of strikes which is sweeping the Nation. 

It could add nothing to human happiness 
but, on the contrary, it could and would 
greatly speed our regression Into decadence 
and bring us the more quickly into the kind 
of state where the common man would be 
so common as to be a mere chattel moved 
about by slave masters with hlgh-lalutln 
titles. 

We could, under the program, achieve 
more quickly the Impotence in our domestic 
affairs that we have already reached in our 
foreign affairs. 

It is highly Improbable—as was noted In a 
previous article—that President Truman or 
any of his close political associates have any 
grasp of the meaning of the policies that he 
Is advocating. 

But It Is equally improbable that they did 
not realize that all of these measures in¬ 
volved the heavy spending of Federal funds 
and the creation of a bought vote of sufficient 
size to carry this year’s congressional elec¬ 
tions and to lay a firm foundation for reelec- 
tlon in 1948. 

Ignores root of the evil 

The address was principally noteworthy in 
that it failed to touch the primary cause of 
our domestic difficulties. Therefore it did 
not propose aoing anything about the cause. 

The primary cause of all our domestic dif¬ 
ficulties is Inflation of our money supply. 

The men who have infiltrated into every 
department of our Government and who do 
not believe in the American system of gov¬ 
ernment fully understand that Inflating the 
money is the quickest of all ways of breaking 
down public morale and government. They 
are promoting inflation while pretending to 
cure it. 

President Truman and his close associates 
Blmply do not understand what is going on 
and hence they do not understand what their 
supposed subordinates are doing to them and 
to the people. 

Inflation, It has been made to appear by 
devious but all-embracing propaganda, comes 
about from people being allowed to spend 
their money too freely. That being so, if 
the people can be restrained from spend¬ 
ing too much by price fixing and other meas¬ 
ures. they c.*^ 1 be saved from themselves and 
Inflation can be avoided. 

That has been standard nonsense from 
at least the time of Diocletian. But the non¬ 
sense is a hardy perennial and it is in full 
flower today. 

Inflation is not caused by the people spend¬ 
ing money. It is caused by the Government 
printing money. The people have no more 
to do with bringing on inflation than the man 
In the moon. 

Inflation is not fully understood by Amer¬ 
icans because, until the coming of the Roose¬ 
velt administration, every political party in 
power accepted the preservation of the dollar 
as a sacred trust. 

During the war, when the great bond cam¬ 
paigns were on. any man who raised his voice 
to question the methods of finance or to note 
the progress of inflation was smeared as dis¬ 
loyal. Now It should be disloyal to be silent. 

Everyone understands that when the Gov¬ 
ernment prints money. It is inflating. But 
few seem to understand that there Is more 
than one way of printing money. 

How United States causes inflation 

No amount of money borrowed from the 
people in exchange for bonds can be infla¬ 
tionary. The bonds simply exchange for 
money and the amount of money is not in¬ 
creased. 
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But When the Government sells a bond or a 
note to a commercial. bank, the process is 
very different. No money passes. The bank 
Just opens a deposit account to the credit 
of the Government. 

The Government draws checks against that 
account and these checks become deposits In 
other banks or are drawn out as hand money 
in the form of Federal Reserve notes. The 
bonds become the eventual collateral for the 
Reserve notes. 

So when the Government borrows from a 
commercial bank, it just manufactures bank 
deposits—which is the same as printing 
money. That is what has been going on. 

We now have a total money supply—bank 
deposits and bank notes—of well over $160,- 
000,000.000 as against $61,000,000,000 in 1039 
and $65,000,000,000 in the boom year of 1929. 

We have a tremendously inflated money 
supply due to the Government policy of bor¬ 
rowing from commercial banks. 

If a nation has more money than goods, 
the money will be used to bid up the prices 
of goods. That is one evidence of Inflation, 
but it is not Inflation. The Inflation is in 
the supply of money. 

If we have a reasonably large production— 
say, the production of 1040 or 1941—^prices 
and wages in an atmosphere of confidence 
will gradually rise and adjust themselves to 
the supply of money. 

In order to use all the money supply we 
now have on any reasonable projection of 
production, we shall require an eventual 
price rise of about 50 percent. 

If we continue to Inflate our money by 
loans to foreign nations, by relief payments, 
or other payments which cannot be covered 
by taxes, the money supply will be further 
watered—or Inflated—and the value of the 
money will steadily decline. That is an¬ 
other way of saying that prices will steadily 
rise. 

If production does not reasonably catch up 
with the money supply, the Government 
must devalue. This is a polite name for re¬ 
pudiation. 


Proposed Substitute for the Case Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4,1946 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Spesiker, on Friday 
during general debate on the Case bill I 
spoke briefly on my intention to submit a 
substitute modeled after the Ball-Bur¬ 
ton-Hatch plan for the settlement of in¬ 
dustrial disputes. The proposed substi¬ 
tute contains only one modification in 
the revised bill submitted by the spon¬ 
sors of this legislation (S. 1661), but elim¬ 
inates all compulsory arbitration fea¬ 
tures in the original bill and also strikes 
out section 13 dealing with the reorgani¬ 
zation of the National Labor Relations 
Board. My proposed substitute is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Sac. 1. (a) Declaration of policy: It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con¬ 
gress to facilitate the prompt, peaceful, and 
Just settlement of all labor relations con¬ 
troversies between employers and employees 
that may interrupt commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations; and 
to that end— 

(1) to encourage the making and main¬ 
taining of agreements concerning wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employ¬ 
ment; 


(2) to assist in maintaining the right of 
the parties to be represented in collective 
bargaining and in the making and main¬ 
taining of such agreements by duly author¬ 
ized representatives freely and voluntarily 
designated by the respective parties without 
any interference, influence, or coercion ex¬ 
ercised by any party over the self-organiza¬ 
tion or designation of representatives by any 
other party; 

(3) to provide Federal, settlement pro¬ 
cedures for labor relations controversies likely 
to result in such substantial interruption 
of commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations as to require or make ap¬ 
propriate Federal action; and 

(4) to leave to the several States the 
handling of all other labor relations con¬ 
troversies that may Interrupt such com¬ 
merce among the several States or with for¬ 
eign nations. 

(b) Declaration of purposes; It Is the 
purpose of the policy above declared (1) to 
promote continuity and regularity of em¬ 
ployment, and (2) to avoid interruptions to 
employment arising from the inability of 
employers and employees to maintain satis¬ 
factory labor relations or from resulting 
strikes, lock-outs, shut-downs, or similar in¬ 
terruptions or cessations of the production or 
distribution of goods and services necessary 
to the health, safety, and welfare of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 2. (a) Administration by Federal in¬ 
dustrial relations board: ThLs title shall be 
administered by the Federal Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Board which shall be composed of flve 
members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The terms of office of the members first ap¬ 
pointed shall expire, as designated by the 
President at the time of nomination, one at 
the end of 1 year from the date of approval 
of this act, one at the end of 2 years, one at 
the end of 3 years, one at the end of 4 years, 
and one at the end of 6 years, from said date. 
The terms of office of all successors shall ex¬ 
pire 6 years after the expiration of the terms 
for which their predecessors were appointed; 
but any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the uncxplrcd term of 
his predecessor. 

(b) Vacancies; Vacancies in the Board 
shall not impair the powers nor affect the 
duties of the Board nor of the remaining 
members of the Board. A majority of the 
members in office shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the 
Board. 

(c) Salary: Each member of the Board 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, 
together with necessary traveling and sub¬ 
sistence expenses, or a per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of 
law applicable thereto, while away from the 
principal office of the Board on business re¬ 
quired by this act. 

(d) Eligibility and removal; No person in 
the employ of, or whose conduct may be af¬ 
fected by any obligation to, or who has any 
pecuniary or other prejudicial Interest in, 
any employer or employee organization shall 
be eligible to enter upon or continue to be 
a member of the Board. A member of the 
Board may be removed by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance in 
office, or ineligibility, but for no other 
cause. 

(e) Miscellaneous: The Board shall an¬ 
nually designate a member to act as chair¬ 
man. The Board shall maintain its prin¬ 
cipal office in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet at any other place whenever it 
deems it necessary. Each member of the 
Board shall have the power to administer 
oaths and affirmations. The Board shall 
have a seal which shall be judicially noticed. 
The Board shall make an annual report to 
Congress. 


(f) Personnel: The Board may (1) appoint 
such experts and assistants to act in a con¬ 
fidential capacity and, subject to the pro¬ 
visions of the civil-service laws, such other 
officers and employees as are essential to the 
effective transac .ion of the work of the board; 
(2) in accordance with the Classification /ct 
of 1923, as amended, fix the salaries of such 
experts, assistants, officers, and employees; 
and (3) make such expenditures (including 
expenditures for rent and pe’-sonal services 
at the scat of government and elsewhere, for 
lawbooks, periodicals, and books of reference, 
and for printing and binding, and Including 
expenditures for salaries and compensation, 
necessary traveling expenses, and expenses 
actually incurred for subsistence) as may be 
necessary, and os may be provided for by the 
Congress from time to time. All such ex¬ 
penditures shall be allowed and paid on the 
prese-*tatlon of Itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman of the Board, or 
other officer designated by the Board 

(g) Delegation of authority: The Board Is 
hereby authorized by its order to assign or 
refer any matter arising with respect to Its 
functions under this act or other law. or 
referred to it by the Congress or either branch 
thereof, (1) to one or more members or em¬ 
ployees of the Board, to be designated by 
it in such order, or (2) to a joint board com¬ 
posed (as determined by the order of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Board) of one 
or more of its members or employees, to be 
designated by the Board in its order, and of 
one or more members of the appropriate 
agency of any State or States a.Tected by the 
matter, to be clv-slgnated by such State 
agency. The Board may be Hr order at any 
time amend, modify, supplement, or rescind 
any such assignment or reference. All Rueh 
orders shall take effect forthwith and remain 
in effect until otherwise ordere d by the Board 
If so provided in the Board’s order and in 
conformity therewith, such m -mber or em¬ 
ployee of the Board or Joint board shall have 
power and authority to act for the Board in 
such matter assigned or referred. 

(h) Rules of practice and regulations: The 
Board may from time to time adopt, amend, 
and rescind such interpretive regulations not 
in conflict with nor in addit’on to the pro¬ 
visions of this act or other law, as may be 
necessary for the administration of its 
functions. 

(i) Utilization of services of other agen¬ 
cies; The Board may utilize the services of 
any other agency or ifficer of the Govern¬ 
ment or of any Slate agency whenever In 
the Board’s judgment such utilization is 
desirable for the administration of Its func¬ 
tions, and the Board may authorize any such 
agency or officer to act as the agent of the 
Board. 

(J) Transfer of United States Conciliation 
Service: All functions of the Secretary of 
Labor or the United States Conciliation 
Service under sectioi 8 of the act entitled 
*‘An act to create a Department of Labor,” ap¬ 
proved March 4. 1913 (U. S. C., title 29. sec. 
61), or under the War Labor Disputes Art 
(U. S. C.. title 50. sec. 1607) or such func¬ 
tions under any other law are hereby trans¬ 
ferred .o the Board, together with the per¬ 
sonnel, records, property, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, pllocntlons. or 
other funds of the United States Conciliation 
Service. Such transfer shall not affect any 
proceedings pending before the United States 
Conciliation Service or any certification, or¬ 
der, rule, or regulation theretofore made by 
it or the Secretary of Labor. 

DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 8. (a) Employers and employees sub¬ 
ject to act: Employers and employees shall 
be subject to this act if controversies between 
them involving labor rclatlonb are within the 
scope of this act as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Duty to make and maintain agree¬ 
ments: It shall be the duty of employers and 
employees subject to this act and their agents 
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and representatives to exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agreements con¬ 
cerning wages, hours, and conditions of em¬ 
ployment to the end of avoiding the occur¬ 
rence. and providing for the prompt, peaceful, 
and jUFt settlement of controversies within 
the scope of this act. In case any such 
agreement is in existence and one of the 
parties thereto desires a change In the agree¬ 
ment. such reasonable efforts shall Include 
the giving of notice In accordance with the 
provisions of such existing agreement, or 
If there is no such provision, then the giving 
of adequate written notice of the proposed 
change to the other parties to such existing 
agreement. Unless otherwise fixed by agree¬ 
ment the time and place for a conference be¬ 
tween representatives designated and author¬ 
ized so to confer by the respective parties 
shall be agreed on by the parties within 10 
days after receipt of such notice and the time 
agreed on shall be within 30 days after 
receipt of such notice. 

(c) Duty to settle controversies: If there 
arises a controversy within the scope of this 
act. It shall be the duty of the employers 
and employees Involved therein— 

(1) promptly to arrange conferences be¬ 
tween representatives designatea and au¬ 
thorized so to confer by the employers and 
employees, respectively, and to exert every 
reasonable effort to settle the controversy 
expeditiously In such conferences; and 

(2) In case the controversy is not so settled 
In such conferences and the Board proceeds 
to deal with the controversy through the 
settlement procedures hereinafter provided, 
then fully and expeditiously to carry out 
their respective duties under such settlement 
procedures. 

(d) Maintenance or existing conditions 
pending exhaustion of settlement efforts: 
Whenever there arises a controversy within 
the scope of this act it shall be the duty of 
the employers and employees involved therein 
and their agents and representatives, pend¬ 
ing the exhaustion of all efforts at settle¬ 
ment under this act In accordance with the 
terms thereof, to make no use of any unilat¬ 
eral arbitrary or coercive methods or com¬ 
pulsory process to end the controversy or to 
obtain an advantage In its final determina¬ 
tion, and except by agreement of the parties 
or with the approval of the Board, to make 
no change in the conditions out of which the 
controversy arose. In case a special fact¬ 
finding commission Is appointed, as herein¬ 
after provided, In connection with any such 
controvcrcy no such method or process shall 
be used and no such change in conditions 
shall be made pending the expiration of 30 
days after making of its report, as provided 
in section 7. 

Nothing In this act shall be construed to 
require an individual employee to render 
labor or service without his consent or to 
make Illegal the quitting of his labor or serv¬ 
ice or the withdrawal from his place of em¬ 
ployment: nor shall any court issue any proc¬ 
ess to compel an individual employee to 
render labor or service or to remain at his 
place of employment without his consent. 

(e) Right to strike: Except as provided in 
subsection (d) of this section, nothing in this 
act shall be construed so as to Interfere with 
or Impede or diminish In any way the right 
to strike. 

(f) Designation of representatives: Repre¬ 
sentatives for the purpose of this act shall be 
designated by the respective parties In such 
manner as may be provided In their corpo¬ 
rate organization or unincorporated associ¬ 
ation, or by other means of collective action, 
without Interference, Influence, or coercion 
exercised by any party over the self-organi¬ 
zation or designation of representatives by 
any other party. Such representatives may 
be individuals who are not In the employ of 
the employers concerned, or organizations 
whose membership may Include persons not 
in the employ of the employers concerned, 
ro long as such Individuals or organizations 


have been duly designated by the employers 
or employees who are concerned, as their rep¬ 
resentatives for the purposes of this title. 

CONTROVERSIES SUBJECT TO ACT 

Sec. 4. (a) Classes of controversies within 
scope of the act: Any labor-relations con¬ 
troversy shall be within the scope of this 
act, subject to the exclusions and limitations 
hereinafter specified. For the purposes of 
this act such controversies shall be divided 
Into the following classes: 

Class 1: Controversies over the right of rep¬ 
resentation of employees. 

Class 2: Controversies over the making or 
maintaining of an agfeement concerning 
wages, hours, or conditions of employment. 

Class 3: Controversies arising out of any 
grievance against any employer concerning 
the application of any such agreement. 

Class 4: Controversies not Included In any 
of the foregoing classes. 

(b) Exclusions by reason of character of 
employment: No controversy shall be within 
the scope of this act if it concerns— 

(1) employment by the Government of the 
United States or of any State, or of any Ter¬ 
ritory or possession, the District of Colum¬ 
bia. the Canal Zone, or any other area under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or of 
any political subdivision thereof, or by a 
governmental agency of any of the fore¬ 
going; 

(2) employment by an employer (or if 
more than one employer has a common in¬ 
terest in the controversy, by employers) 
whose aggregate number of employees is less 
than 20. unless in the opinion of the Board 
the controversy threatens to result in such 
a substantial Interruption of commerce as 
to require or make appropriate Federal 
action; 

(3) employment of agricultural labor by 
farmers or cooperative associations of 
farmers; 

(4) employment in the domestic service 
of any family or person at his home; 

(5) employment by any labor organization 
(other than when acting as an employer) 
or by anyone acting in the capacity of officer 
or agent of such labor organization; 

(6) a dispute for the settlement of which 
provision Is made by the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended; 

(7) a dispute over which the National War 
Labor Board takes jurisdiction under the 
War Labor Disputes Act or other law, or 
Executive orders thereunder, but only so 
long as the War Labor Disputes Act remains 
In effect. 

(c) Exclusions by reason of local character 
of controversy: No controversy shall be with¬ 
in the scope of this act (1) unless the em¬ 
ployment involved directly affects the pro¬ 
ducing, processing, preparing, or handling 
of raw materials, supplies, or goods for dis¬ 
tribution In substantial quantities in na¬ 
tional or International commerce of the 
United States, or directly affects their dis¬ 
tribution In substantial quantities in such 
commerce; or (2) unless the employment in¬ 
volved directly affects the supplying of power, 
light, transportation, communication, or any 
other public or private utility service in 
substantial quantities in such commerce. 
For the purposes of this act, the national 
commerce of the United States is commerce 
between the several States (including the 
Territories, possessions, the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. the Canal Zone, and other areas 
under the jurisdiction of the United States); 
and the international commerce of the 
United States is commerce between such 
States or areas and foreign countries: Pro¬ 
vided. That the national and international 
commerce of the United States does not in¬ 
clude such local handling or distribution of 
consumer goods or end products after termi¬ 
nation of their interstate shipment or their 
Importation as does not directly affect such 
commerce. 


(d) Regulations defining controversies: 
The terms (1) **dlrectly affects,*' (2) '‘sub¬ 
stantial quantities,'* and (3) "such local 
handling or distribution of consumer goods 
or end products after termination of their 
Interstate shipment or their importation as 
does not directly affect such commerce," as 
used in this section, may be further defined 
by the regulations of the Board. In any 
such regulations, such terms shall be so de¬ 
fined as to exclude controversies that are 
predominantly of a local character or effect 
and that do not directly affect national or 
international commerce of the United States. 
Such regulations shall be adopted after due 
notice of proposed regulations and oppor¬ 
tunity for public hearing thereon and shall, 
when adopted, have the force and effect of 
law. 

(e) Controversies where employment is 
outside United States: No controversy shall 
be within the scope of this act where the 
place of the employment incident to the con¬ 
troversy is outside the several States, the Ter¬ 
ritories, possessions, the District of Colum¬ 
bia, the Canal Zone, and other areas under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, unless 
the employment is in connection with inter¬ 
national transportation or communication 
facilities operated by a business organized 
under laws of the United States, or the sev¬ 
eral States, or such areas. 

(f) Applicability of State laws: The laws 
of the several States, Territories, and pos¬ 
sessions may apply to any labor relations 
controversy occurring therein, whether or 
not such controversy is one within the scope 
of this act: Provided. That in case of a 
controversy within the scope of this act, the 
laws of the State, Territory, or possession 
shall remain applicable only so long as the 
services of the Board have not been invoked 
or proffered as provided in section 6. The 
Board shall cooperate with State and local 
authorities In the preparation and applica¬ 
tion of State and local legislation to carry 
out the purposes of this subsection. 

HANDLING OF CONTROVERSIES BY BOARD 

Sec. 6 . (a) Invocation or proffer of Board’s 
services: Any party to a labor-relations con¬ 
troversy within the scope of this act shall 
have the right to Invoke the services of the 
Board, but In case of a cla.ss 3 or class 4 
controversy only If in the opinion of the 
Board the controversy threatens to result 
in such a substantial Interruption of com¬ 
merce as to require or make appropriate 
Federal action. The Board may on its own 
motion proffer its services In any class of 
controversy If it finds and publicly announces 
that the controversy threatens to result in 
such a substantial interruption of commerce 
as to require or make appropriate Federal 
action and that the services of the Board are 
necessary or desirable in the settlement of 
the controversy. 

(b) Use of appropriate settlement proce¬ 
dures: In the event that the services of the 
Board are so invoked or proffered with re¬ 
spect to any controversy, the Board, having 
determined that the controversy is within 
the scope of this act shall proceed promptly 
to deal with the controversy with due ex¬ 
pedition through the appropriate settlement 
procedures as hereinafter provided. 

(c) Controversies handled by State au¬ 
thorities: If a labor-relations controversy 
within the scope of this act is being handled 
under State law by the appropriate State 
authority, then, notwithstanding the fore¬ 
going provisions of this section, no party to 
the controversy may Invoke the services of 
the Board unless he does so on or before the 
tenth day after jurisdiction over the con¬ 
troversy was assumed by the State authority. 
In the event that the Board’s services are 
not so :nvoked within such 10-day period, 
then the jurisdiction of the State authority 
to handle such controversy under State law 
shall continue until such time as the con¬ 
troversy is settled or the State authority 
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ceases to act unless prior thereto the Board 
on its own motion proffers its services after 
a finding and public announcement as pro¬ 
vided in subsection (a). 

SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 1 
CONTROVERSIES 

Sec. 6. Determination of employee repre¬ 
sentation: In case of a class 1 controversy 
(that is. one relating to representation of 
employees) th Board shall refer the dispute 
to the National Labor Relations Board for 
determination in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act. 

SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 2 
CONTROVERSIES 

Sec. 7. (a) Mediation: In case of a class 2 
controversy (that is, one relating to making 
and maintaining an agreement) the Board 
shall use its best efforts by mediation and 
conciliation to bring the parties into agree¬ 
ment. If such efforts to bring about an ami¬ 
cable adjustment through mediation and 
conciliation are unsuccessful, the Board shall 
then endeavor to Induce the parties to agree 
to submit their controversy to arbitration 
under the provisions of section 10. 

(b) Fact-finding commission: If any party 
declines to submit the controversy to such 
arbitration, the Board shall determine 
whether the controversy threatens to result 
in such a substantial interruption of com¬ 
merce as to make it necessary or desirable 
in the public interest to create, or to request 
the President to create, a special fact-finding 
commission. If the Board determines that a 
special fact-finding commission is necessary 
or desirable, the Board may thereupon either 
create and appoint or request the President 
to create and appoint a special fact-finding 
commission to Investigate and report re¬ 
specting such controversy. Such commission 
shall be composed of such number of per¬ 
sons as may seem desirable to the Board 
(or to the President, if he shall act). No 
commissioner appointed shall be pecunlarly 
or otherwise privately or prejudicially inter¬ 
ested in the employees or employers con¬ 
cerned. The compensation of such commis¬ 
sioners shall be fixed by the Board at an 
amount not exceeding $75 per day, or in case 
of commissioners appointed by the President, 
fixed by the President at an amount not 
exceeding $100 per day. Such special fact¬ 
finding commissions shall be created sepa¬ 
rately for each controversy or for each group 
of controversies presenting similar issues and 
pending at the same time. The commission 
shall investigate promptly the facts as to 
the controversy and make a report thereon 
to the Board (or to the President if the com¬ 
mission was appointed by him) with its Rec¬ 
ommendations as to the manner in which 
such controversy should be ad lusted. The 
report shall be made within 30 days from 
the date the commission is created. The 
time for making such report shall not be 
extended except by action of the Board, 
which, in exceptional cases, may allow an 
additional 30 days on request of the com¬ 
mission. 

8ETTI.EMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 3 
CONTROVERSIES 

Sec. 8. (a) Adjustment board: In case of 
a class-3 controversy (that is, one relating 
to a grievance) the Federal Industrial Re¬ 
lations Board shall direct the parties to such 
controversy, to refer such controversy to 
an adjustment board which shall be au¬ 
thorized to make an award binding on the 
parties It shall be the duty of the parties 
in making agreements to provide for an ad¬ 
justment board to settle grievance contro¬ 
versies. In the event of the failure of the 
parties to establish such a board by agree¬ 
ment. the Board shall be authorized, when 
grievance controversies arise, to establish an 
adjustment board for their settlement and to 
designate an equal number of representatives 
of the parties as members of the board and to 
appoint, as hereinafter provided, an impartial 


chairman. An adjustment board shall con¬ 
sist of an equal number of representatives, 
not less than two, designated by, or on be¬ 
half of, each party. No member thereof 
shall be immediately Involved in any con¬ 
troversy to be decided by the adjustment 
board. 

(b) Impartial chairman: If the adjust¬ 
ment board Is not able promptly to adjust 
such controversy, the Federal Industrial Re¬ 
lations Board shall appoint an impartial 
chairman who shall be an additional mem¬ 
ber of the adjustment board. An award 
certified by a majority of the adjustment 
board so constituted shall be binding on the 
parties and may be filed by any party thereto 
within 6 months of the date of the award 
in the clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose, and when so filed shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 10 (c). 

(c) Expenses of adjustment boards; The 
parties shall agree on an appropriate divi¬ 
sion of the expenses of an adjustment board, 
including compensation of an Impartial 
chairman. In case of dispute his compen¬ 
sation shall be fixed directly by, or made 
subject to the approval of. the Federal In¬ 
dustrial Relations Board. 

(d) No interference will unfair practice 
complaints; The Board shall take no action 
under the provisions of this section which 
will Interfere in any way with the considera¬ 
tion or determination of complaints of un¬ 
fair practices by the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board in accordance with the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 4 
CONTROVERSIES 

Sec. 9. In case of a class 4 controversy 
(that is. other controversies not specially 
provided for), the Board shall proceed os in 
the case of clas.s 2 controversies. 

VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 

Sec. 10. (a) Boards of arbitration: (1) 
Whenever the parties to a labor relations con¬ 
troversy agree to submit the controversy to 
arbitration under this section, the contro- 
versy shall be arbitrated by a board of three 
(or if the parties to the controversy so stipu¬ 
late, a board of six) persons; Protkded, That 
the failure or refusal of any party to submit 
a controversy to arbitration shall not be 
construed as a violation of any legal obliga¬ 
tion Imposed upon such party by the terms 
of this act or otherwlee. 

(2) Such board of arbitration shall be 
selected in the following manner; 

In the case of a board of arbitration of 
three, the representatives of the employer or 
employers and the representatives of the 
employees, parties respectively to the agree¬ 
ment to arbitrate, shall each select an arbi¬ 
trator , The two arbitrators thus chosen shall 
select a third arbitrator. If the arbitrator 
chosen by the parties shall fall to select tho 
third arbitrator within 5 days after their first 
meeting such third arbitrator shall be se¬ 
lected by the Federal Industrial Relations 
Board. 

In the case of a board of arbitration of six, 
the representatives of the employer or em¬ 
ployers and the representatives of the em¬ 
ployees, parties respectively to the agreement 
to arbitrate, shall each select two arbitrators. 
The four arbitrators thus chosen shall by a 
majority vote select the remaining two arbi¬ 
trators. If the arbitrators chosen by the par¬ 
ties shall fall to select the remaining two 
arh trators within 10 days after their first 
meeting the said two arbitrators or as many 
of them as have not been selected shall be 
selected by the Federal Industrial Relations 
Board. 

(3) When the arbitrators selected by the 
respective parties have agreed upon the re¬ 
maining arbitrator or arbitrators they shall 
notify the Federal Industrial Relations Board, 
and in the event of their failure to agree upon 
any or upon all of the necessary arbitrators 


within the period fixed by this section they 
shall, at the expiration of such period, notify 
the Board of the arbitrators selected, if any. 
or of their failure to make or to complete 
such selection. 

(4) The board of arbitration shall organ¬ 
ize and select its own chairman and make all 
necessary rules for conducting Its hearings: 
Provided, That the board of arbitration shall 
be bound to give the parties to the contro¬ 
versy a full and fair hearing which shall in¬ 
clude an opportunity to present evidence in 
support of ^heir claims and an opportunity 
to present their case In person, by counsel. nV 
by other representatives as they may respec¬ 
tively elect. 

(6) Upon notice from the Federal Indus¬ 
trial Relations Board that any party to an 
arbitration desires the reconvening of a board 
of arbitration (or a subcommittee of such 
board of arbitration appointed for such pur¬ 
pose pursuant to the agreement to arbitrate) 
to rule upon an*- controversy over the mean¬ 
ing or application of their award the board 
of arbitration or Its subcommittee shall et 
once reconvene. No question other than or In 
addition to the questions relating to tho 
meaning or application of the award sub¬ 
mitted by the party or parties in writing shall 
be considered by the reconvened board of 
arbitration or its subcommittee. Such rul¬ 
ings shall be acknowledged by such board or 
subcommittee thereof in the same manner 
and filed in the same clerk’s office as tli 3 
original award and become a part thereof. 

(6) No arbitrator ■•xeept those chosen by 
the Federal Indu.strlal Relations Board shall 
be incompetent to* act as an arbitrator be¬ 
cause of his Interest in the controversy to be 
arbitrated or because of his connection with 
or partiality to any party the arbitration. 

(7) Each member of any board of arbi¬ 
tration selected by any party to the arbitra¬ 
tion shall be compensated by the party select¬ 
ing him. Each arbitrator selected by the 
arbitrators or by the Federal Industrial Re¬ 
lations Board shall receive from the Board 
such compensation ns the Board may fix 
together with his necessary traveling ex¬ 
penses and expenses actually incurred for 
substistonce while serving us an arbitrator. 

(8) The board of arbitration shall fur¬ 
nish a certified copy of its award to the re¬ 
spective parties to the controverv and shall 
transmit the original together with the rec¬ 
ord of the proceedings and a transcript of 
the evidence taken at the hearing certified 
under the hands of at least n majority of 
the a^itintors to the clerk of the district 
court of the United States for the district 
wherein the controversv arose or the arbitra¬ 
tion Is entered into, to be filed In said cloik'.s 
office as hereinafter provided The board of 
arbitration shall also furnish a certtfled copy 
of the award and of the record of the proceed¬ 
ing and trnnscrlnt of evidence to the Fed¬ 
eral Industrial Relations Board tf) be filed 
In its office. 

(9) All testimony before the board of arbi¬ 
tration shall be given under oath or af¬ 
firmation and anv member of the board of 
arbitration shall have the power to admin¬ 
ister oaths or affirmations The board of 
arbitration or any member thereof shall have 
tho power to require the attendance of wit¬ 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, and docu¬ 
ments as may be deemed by the board of 
arbitration material to a just determination 
of the matters submitted to its arbitration 
and may for that purpose reque.st the clerk 
of the district court of the United States 
for the district wherein said arbitration is 
being conducted to Issue the necessary suh- 
penas. 

Upon such request tho said clerk or his 
duly authorized deputy shall be. and he 
hereby is, authorized and it shall be his 
duty to Issue such subpenas. In the event 
of the failure of any person to comply with 
such Bubpeiia or in the event of the con¬ 
tumacy of any witness appearing before the 
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board of arbitration, the board of arbitra¬ 
tion may invoke the aid of the appropriate 
difitrict court of the United States to com¬ 
pel witnesses to attend and testify and to 
produce such books, papers, contracts, agree¬ 
ments. and documents relevant and perti¬ 
nent to the proceedings pending before the 
board of arbitration to the same extent and 
under the same conditions and penalties as 
provided for In the act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887. and the amend¬ 
ments thereto. Any witness appearing be¬ 
fore the arbitrators shall receive the same 
foes and mileage as witnesses In courts of 
the United States, to be paid by the party 
securing the subpena. 

(b) Form of agreement to arbitrate: The 
agreement to arbitrate— 

(1) shall be in writing; 

(2) shall stipulate that the arbitration Is 
had under the provisions of this act; 

(3) shall state whether the board of arbi¬ 
tration is to consist of three or of six mem¬ 
bers; 

(4) shall be signed by th duly accredited 
representatives of the employer or employers 
and the employees, parties respectively to 
the agreement to arbitrate, and shall be duly 
verllled by said parties and filed In the office 
of the Federal Industrial Relations Board; 

(5) shall state specifically the questions 
to be submitted to the said board of arbitra¬ 
tion for decision and that In Its award or 
awards the said board of arbitration shall 
confine Itself strictly to decisions as to the 
questions so specifically submitted to it; 

(6) shall provide that the questions or 
any one or more of them submitted by the 
parties to the board of arbitration may be 
withdrawn from arbitration on notice* to that 
effect signed by the duly accredited repre¬ 
sentatives of all the parties and served on 
the board of arbitration: 

(7) shall stipulate that the signatures of 
a majority of said board of arbitration affixed 
to their award shall be competent to con¬ 
stitute a valid and binding award: 

(8) shall fix a period from the date of the 
selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators 
necessary to complete the board (as provided 
for In the agreement) within which the said 
board of arbitration shall commence its hear¬ 
ings; 

(9) shall fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the said board 
of arbitration shall make and file its award: 
provided, That the parties may agree at any 
time upon an extension of this period; 

(10) shall provide for the date from which 
the award shall become effective Mid shall 
fix the period during which the ai^rd shall 
continue in force; 

(11) shall provide that the award of the 
board of arbitration and the papers, pro¬ 
ceedings, and transcript of the evidence 
when certified under the hands of at least 
a majority of arbitrators shall be filed In 
the clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose or the arbitration was en¬ 
tered Into, which district shall be designated 
in the agreement and when so filed such 
award, papers, proceedings and transcript of 
evidence, shall constitute the full and com¬ 
plete record of the arbitration; 

(12) shall provide that the award when so 
filed shall be final and conclusive upon the 
parties as to the facts determined by said 
award and as to the merits of the controversy 
decided: 

(13) shall provide that any difference aris¬ 
ing as to the meaning or the application of 
the provisions of an award made by a board 
of arbitration shall be referred for a ruling to 
the same board or by agreement to a subcom¬ 
mittee of such board and that such ruling 
when acknowledged in the same manner and 
filed In the same clerk's office as the original 
award, shall be a part of and shall have the 
same force and effect as such original award; 
and 


(14) shall provide that the respective 
parties to the award will each faithfully 
execute the same. 

The said agreement to arbitrate when 
properly certified, as herein provided, shall 
not be revoked by a party to such agreement: 
Provided, That such agreement to arbitrate 
naay at any time be revoked and canceled by 
the written agreement of the parties signed 
by their duly accredited representatives and. 
If no board of arbitration has yet bean con¬ 
stituted under the agreement, delivered to 
the Federal Industrial Relations Board or 
any member thereof: or if the board of arbi¬ 
tration has been constituted as provided by 
the agreement, delivered to such board of 
arbitration. The award of a board of arbi¬ 
tration having been certified as herein pro¬ 
vided shall be filed in the clerk's office desig¬ 
nated in the agreement to arbitrate. 

(c) The arbitration award: (1) An award 
certified and filed as provided in this section 
or in section 8 (b) shall be conclusive on the 
parties as to the merits and facts of the con¬ 
troversy. Unless with 10 days after the filing 
of the award a petition to Impeach the award 
on the grounds hereinafter set forth shall 
be filed in the clerk’s office of the court In 
which the award has been filed, the court 
shall enter Judgment on the award. Such 
judgment shall be final and conclusive on 
the parties. 

(2) Any such petition for the Impeach¬ 
ment of any award shall be entertained by 
the court only on one or more of the fol¬ 
lowing grounds: 

That the award plainly does not conform 
to the substantive requirements laid down 
by this act for such awards or that the pro¬ 
ceedings were not substantially in conform¬ 
ity with this act; 

That the award does not conform nor con¬ 
fine Itself to the stipulations of the agree¬ 
ment; or 

That a member of the Board rendering the 
award was guilty of fraud or corruption or 
that a party practiced fraud or corruption 
which fraud or corruption affected the result. 

(3) No court shall entertain any such pe¬ 
tition on the ground that the award Is In¬ 
valid for uncertainty. In such case the 
proper remedy shall be a submission of such 
award to a reconvened board or subcom¬ 
mittee thereof for a ruling. An award con¬ 
tested as herein provided shall be construed 
liberally by the court with a view to favoring 
its validity and no award shall be set aside 
for trivial Irregularity or clerical error going 
only to form and not to substance. 

(4) If the court shall determine that a 
part of the award is invalid on some ground 
or grounds designated in this section as a 
ground of invalidity but shall determine that 
a part of the award is valid, the court shall 
set aside the entire award: Provided, That if 
the parties shall agree thereto and If such 
valid and Invalid parts are separable, the 
court shall set aside the invalid part and 
order judgment to stand as to the valid part. 

(5) At the expiration of 10 days from the 
decision of the court upon the petition filed 
as aforesaid final judgment shall be entered 
in accordance with said decision unless dur¬ 
ing said 10 days either party shall appeal 
therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. In 
such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and to be decided. 

(6) If the petitioner’s contentions are 
finally sustained judgment shall be entered 
setting aside the award in whole, or, if the 
parties so agree, in part; but In such case the 
parties may agree upon a judgment to be 
entered disposing of the subject matter of 
the controversy which judgment when en¬ 
tered shall have the same force and effect 
as judgment entered upon the award. 


ENFORCBlffENT 

Sxc. 11. (a) Violations of act: It shall be 
a violation of this act for any person-— 

(1) to fail to perform the duties Imposed 
on him by section 3; 

(2) whether or not a party to a labor- 
relations controversy or proceeding for the 
enforcement of the requirements of this act, 
to interfere, or to incite or to support any 
interference, with the performance by any 
person of duties Imposed on him by section 3, 
or in concert to attempt to prevent the 
effectuation of thi purposes of this act or 
the making effective of regulations or orders 
Issued under the authority of this act. 

(b) Civil actions brought by Board: The 
Board Is authorized by filing Its complaint 
to Institute a civil action to restrain or en¬ 
join any violation or threatened violation 
of this act or to compel the performance of 
duties imposed by section 3. The district 
courts of the United States shall have ex¬ 
clusive original jurisdiction of any such civil 
action. In any such civil action Instituted 
by the Board, the limitations upon the juris¬ 
diction of the Federal courts Imposed in the 
act entitled "An act to amend the Judicial 
Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of the courts sitting in equity, and for other 
purposes," approved March 23. 1932 (U. S. C., 
title 29. secs. 101 and the following), shall 
not be construed or applied so as to prevent 
or restrict the granting of Injunctive relief 
to the Board in aid of enforcement^ of this 
act. 

(c) Any employee who falls to perform 
the duties Imposed on him by section 3 (d) 
of this act (which subsection relates to 
maintenance of existing conditions pending 
exhaustion of settlement efforts) shall not 
bo entitled to reinstatement by, or any back 
pay from, such employer under section 10 of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 12. As used In this act— 

(1) The term "person" Includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term "employer" Includes any 
person acting in the interest of un employer, 
directly or indirectly, 

(3) The term “employee" Includes any 
employee, and shall not be limited to em¬ 
ployees of a particular employer, and shall 
Include any indivdual whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of, or In connection with, 
any current labor relations controversy or 
because of any unfair labor practice, and 
who has not obtained any other regular and 
substantially equivalent employment. 

(4) The term “representative" Includes 
any individual or labor organization. 

(6) The term "labor organization" means 
any organization of any kind or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose In whole or in 
part of dealing with employers with regard 
to the making or maintaining of agreements 
concerning wages, hours, or conditions of 
employment or with regard to grievances or 
other types of labor relations controversies 

(6) The term "Board" means the Federal 
Industrial Relations Board. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act. or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in¬ 
valid. shall not be affected thereby. 

Sic. 14. This act may be cited as the **Fed- 
eral Industrial Relation. Act." 

Amend the title so as to read: "A bill to 
protect interstate and foreign commerce by 
providing for the prompt, peaceful, and Just 
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Bettlement of labor relations controversieB 
between employers and employees, to estab- 
llsb the rights and obligations of the parties 
thereto, and for other purposes/* 

H. R. 5328—Substitute Labor- 
Management Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

or CALirORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the com¬ 
plete text of H. R. 5328, a bill introduced 
by me, which I shall, at the proper time, 
offer as a substitute for the Case bill. 
The text as here given differs from the 
text of the printed bill only in that I 
have here added section 15. That sec¬ 
tion will be included when I offer the 
bill in the House. 

H. R. 6328 

A bill to provide additional facilities for the 

mediation and peaceful settlement of 

labor disputes, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Congress here¬ 
by declares that the objectives of this act 
are to avoid and dimlniati strikes and other 
forms of industrial strife or unrest, which 
have the intent or the necessary effect of 
burdening or obstructing commerce, and 
to aid in attaining increased prosperity by 
achieving the highest degree of production 
at wages assuring a steadily advancing stand¬ 
ard of living, by encouraging the acceptance 
of collective bargaining and voluntary con¬ 
ciliation. mediation, and arbitration agree¬ 
ments. thereby disposing of controversies 
between labor and management by peace¬ 
ful means and discouraging avoidable strife 
through strikes and lock-outs. 

DEPINmONS 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(1) The term “commerce" means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com¬ 
munication among the several States, or be¬ 
tween the District of Columbia or any Ter¬ 
ritory of the United States and any State or 
other Territory, between any foreign country 
and any State. Territory or the District of 
Coulmbia, or within the District of Columbia 
or any Territory or between points in the 
same State but through any other State or 
any Territory or the District of Columbia or 
any foreign country. 

(2) The term “industry affecting com¬ 
merce" means any industry or activity in 
commerce or In which a labor controversy 
would burden or obstruct commerce or tend 
to burden or obstruct commerce or the free 
flow of commerce. 

(3) The term “labor controversy” includes 
any disagreement, or any dispute, concern¬ 
ing terms, tenure, or conditions of employ¬ 
ment or concerning the association or rep¬ 
resentation of persons in negotiating, fixing, 
maintaining, changing, or seeking to ar¬ 
range terms or conditions of employment, 
regardless of whether the contestants or 
disputants stand in the proximate relation 
of employer and employee; but the term 
shall not Include any matter subject to the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (44 Stat. 677, 48 Stat. 1185, 49 Stat. 
1189). 

(4) The term “employer” Includes any 
person acting in the Interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly, but shall not Include 
the United States, or any State or political 


subdivision thereof, or any person subject to 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time, or any labor organization (other 
than when acting as an employer), or any¬ 
one acting In the capacity of officer or agent 
of such labor organization. 

(6) The term “employee" shall include any 
employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, and 
shall include any individual whose work has 
ceased as a consequence of, or in connection 
with, any current labor controversy or be¬ 
cause of any unfair labor practice, and who 
has not obtained any other regular and sub¬ 
stantially equivalent employment, but shall 
not Include any individual employed as an 
agricultural laborer, or in the domestic serv¬ 
ice of any family or person at his home, or 
any Individual employed by his parent or 
spouse. 

(6) The term “representative" includes any 
individual or labor organization. 

(7) The ^■'rm “labor organization” means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing w’ith employers, concerning 
grievances, labor controversies, wages, rates 
of pa’*, hours of employment, or conditkns oi 
work. 

MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION DIVISION 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created In the 
Department of Labor a division to be known 
as the “Conciliation and Mediation D.vision" 

(hereinafter called the Division). at the head 
of which shall be a conciliation and media¬ 
tion administrator (hereinafter called the 
Administrator). The Administrator shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with tlie 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $L.,000 
per annilm, together with necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses, or per diem allow¬ 
ance In lieu thereof, subject to the provisions 
of law applicable thereto, while away from 
the principal office of wLe Division. The Ad¬ 
ministrator shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 

(b) Tho Administrator may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees and make such expenditures fur 
supplies, facilities, and services as may be 
necessary to carry out the Division's func¬ 
tions. Without regard to the provisions of 
the civU-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, the Administrator 
may appoint ciicli experts, mediators, con¬ 
ciliators. and their assistants and fix their 
compensation as may be necessary to carry 
out the Division’s functions. The Adminis¬ 
trator may, subject to the civil-service laws, 
appoint such clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the execution of the 
Division's functions, and shall fix their com¬ 
pensation in accordance with the Classiflcn- 
tion Act of 1023. as amended. 

(c) The principal office of the Division 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but the 
Division shall establish regional offices con¬ 
venient to localities in which labor con¬ 
troversies are likely to arise. The Adminis¬ 
trator may by order, subject to revocation at 
any time, delegate any authority and discre¬ 
tion conferred upon him by this act to any 
Deputy Administrator, regional director, or 
other officer or employee of the Department 
of Labor and shall do so to the extent neces¬ 
sary to assure the decentralized exercise of 
the Division's functions. The Division may 
utilize the services of other agencies of the 
Government, part-time employees, and such 
voluntary and uncompensated services as 
may from time to time be needed. 

(d) The Administrator may from time to 
time adopt, amend, and rescind such regula¬ 
tions and rules ns may be necessary for the 
administration of the Division’s functions. 

(e) The Administrator shall make an an¬ 
nual report to Congress through the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor. 


(f) Upon the appointment of the Adminis¬ 
trator. those officers, commissioners of con¬ 
ciliation, employees of the Department of 
Labor, engaged in carrying out the concili¬ 
ation and mediation functions now vested 
in the Secretary of Labor under the act of 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 738), commonly 
known as the United States Conciliation 
Service, and tliose officers and employees of 
the National War Labor Board whose services 
in the Judgment of the Administrator are 
necessary to the efficient operation of the 
Division, shall be transferred to and become 
employees of the Division All records, 
papers, and property of the Department of 
Labor In carrying out these functions shall 
become records, papers, and property of the 
Administrator, and all unexpended funds and 
appropriations for such purposes shall be¬ 
come funds and appropriations available to 
be expended by the Administrator pursuant 
to this act. All conciliation and mediation 
proceedings pending before the Department 
and undisposed of at the time of such trans¬ 
fer shall be handled to conclusion by the 
Division. 

(g) The Administrator may recommend for 
appointment by the President special 
mediators who shall act individually or In 
panels, when the Administrator shall deem 
such appointment necessary or desirable In 
furtherance of the objectives of this act. 
Each mediator appointed by the President 
shall receive from the Administrator such 
compensation as the President may fix at an 
amount not exceeding $100 per day together 
with his necessary traveling expenses and 
expenses actually incurred for subsistence 
while serving as mediator. Mediators ap¬ 
pointed in accordance with this Rubscctlon 
shall not serve as arbitrator.*; during their 
service under such appointments. 

DUTIES OP EMPI,OYERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of employers 
and employees engaged in any Industry af¬ 
fecting commerce and their agents and repre¬ 
sentatives to exert every reasonable effort to 
make and maintain agreements concerning 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
to the end of avoiding the occurrence, and 
providing for the prompt, peaceful, and Just 
settlement of labor controversies. In case 
any such agreement is in existence and one 
of the parties thereto desires a change In 
the agreement, such rejisonable efforts shall 
Include the giving of notice in accordance 
with the provisions of such existing agree¬ 
ment, or if there is no such provision, then 
the giving of adequate written notice of the 
proposed change to the other parties to such 
existing agreement. Unless otherwl.se fixed 
by agreement the time and place for a con¬ 
ference between representatives de.sicnated 
and authorized so to confer by the res])ect)ve 
parties shall be agi’ced on by the parties with¬ 
in 10 days after receipt of such notice and the 
time agreed on shall be within 30 days niter 
receipt of such notice. 

(b) If there arises a labor controversy 
within an Industry affecting commerce. It 
shall be the duty of the employers and em¬ 
ployees Involved therein— 

(1) promptly to arrange conferences be¬ 
tween representatives designated and au¬ 
thorized so to confer by the employers and 
employees, respectively, and to exert every 
reasonable effort to settle the controversy 
expeditiously in such conferences; and 

(2) in case the controversy is not so settled 
in such confer-ences and the Administrator 
proceeds to deal with the controvcr.*^y through 
the procedures hereinafter provided, then 
fully and expeditiously to cooperate with the 
Administrator in respect to such procedures. 

DUTIES OP ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 6. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Administrator, In order to prevent or mini¬ 
mize interruptions of the free flow of com¬ 
merce growing out of labor controversies— 
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(1) to encourage employers and employees 
within industries affecting commerce to make 
and maintain agreements concerning wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment, and 
to encourage such employers and employees 
to settle their differences hy peaceful means 
and by negotiations between the parties 
without resort to strikes, lock-outs, or any 
form of violence; and 

(2) to assist parties to labor controversies 
within industries affecting commerce to 
settle such controversies through concilia¬ 
tion and mediation. 

(b) The services of the Administrator 
may be Invoked by the parties, or by either 
party, to any labor controversy in any in¬ 
dustry affecting commerce, if such contro¬ 
versy Is not referable to an adjustment panel 
hereinafter provided for in this act. The 
Administrator may proffer his services when¬ 
ever there arises a labor controversy involv¬ 
ing or threatening an immediate and sub¬ 
stantial Interruption to the free flow of com¬ 
merce. In either event it shall be the duty 
of the Administrator promptly to put him¬ 
self in communication with the parties and 
to use his best efforts, by mediation and con¬ 
ciliation, to bring them to agreement. 

(c) If the Administrator Is not able to 
bring the parties to agreement by mediation 
or conciliation, within a reasonable time, he 
shall seek to Induce the parties voluntarily to 
submit the controversy to arbitration. If 
arbitration at the request of the Admin¬ 
istrator is refused by one or both parties, the 
Administrator shall at once notify the Sec¬ 
retary of Labor and both parties to the con¬ 
troversy. in writing, that his efforts at media¬ 
tion and conciliation have failed. 

MAINTENANCE OF CONDITIONS DURING 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Sec. 6. In the case of any labor contro¬ 
versy within an Industry affecting com- 
mer.j, It shall be the duty of the parties to 
the controversy to make no change, except by 
agreement, in the rates of pay, hours, or con¬ 
ditions o^ employment in effect prior to the 
time the controversy arose, tratil the expira¬ 
tion of 5 days after the Administrator has 
notifled the parties that his efforts at media¬ 
tion and conciliation have failed, unless a 
period of 10 days has elapsed after the termi¬ 
nation of conferences between the parties 
without the services of the Administrator 
having been Invoked or proffered in con¬ 
nection with the controversy. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF ARBITRATION 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby created as an 
Independent agency in the executive branch 
Of the Government a Board to be known as 
the “United States Board of Arbitration" 
(hereinafter called the Board), composed of 
three members who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members of the Board shall be appointed for 
a term of 1 year, one for a term of 2 years, 
and one for a term of 3 years. Their succes¬ 
sors shall be appointed for terms of 3 years, 
except that any person chosen to fill a va¬ 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
any member’s term shall be appointed only 
for the unexplred term of his predecessor. 
The Board shall annually designate a mem¬ 
ber to act as chairman. Any member of the 
Board may be removed by the President, 
upon notice and hearing, for neglect of duty 
or malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause. 

(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not im¬ 
pair the authority of the remaining mem¬ 
bers to exercise all the functions of the 
Board, and two members shall at all times 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. The Board shall have an official 
seal which shall be Judicially noticed. 

(c) The Board may from time to time 
adopt, amend, and rescind such regulations 
and rules as may be necessary for the ad¬ 
ministration of its functions. 


(d) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia, but it may 
meet and exercise any or all of its ftmctlons 
at any other place. 

(e) Each member of the Board shall re¬ 
ceive a salary at the rate of $12,000 a year, 
together with necessary traveling and sub¬ 
sistence expenses, or per dim allowance in 
lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law 
applicable thereto, while away from the prin¬ 
cipal office of the Board on official business. 
Members of the Board shall be eligible for 
reappointment, and shall not engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

(f) The Board shall make an annual report 
in writing to Congress. 

POWERS OF THE BOARD OP ARBITRATION 

Sec. 8. (a) The Board may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such officers and em¬ 
ployees and make such expenditures for sup¬ 
plies. facilities, and services as may be neces¬ 
sary to carry out its functions. Without re¬ 
gard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, the Board may appoint such ex¬ 
perts. arbitrators, and their assistants and fix 
their compensation as may be necessary to 
carry out its function. The Board may, sub¬ 
ject to the civil-service laws, appoint such 
clerical and other personnel as may be neces¬ 
sary for the execution of its functions, and 
shall fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. All expenditures of the Board shall 
be allowed and paid on presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
chairman or by any employee designated by 
the Board for that purpose. 

(b) The Board may utilize the services of 
the Department of Labor and of other agen¬ 
cies of the Government in accordance with 
section 601 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended: Provided, That by agreement of 
the Board with the Secretary of Labor the 
expenses of all or part of the services ren¬ 
dered by the Department of Labor may be 
paid out of the appropriation of that De¬ 
partment. The Board may utilize such 
voluntary and uncompensated services as 
may from time to time be needed. The Board 
may by order, subject to revocation at any 
time, assign or refer any part of its functions 
under this act to any member, agency, or 
employee of the Board. The Board may 
establish suitable procedures for coopera¬ 
tion with State and local mediation and ar¬ 
bitration agencies 

(c) The Secretary of Labor shall supply the 
Board with offices and hearing rooms in the 
District of Columbia and whenever possible 
when the Board’s functions arc exercised at 
any other place in accordance with section 
601 of the act of June 30. 1932, as amended. 

(d) Upon the appolntmcnli of the three 
original members of the Board and the desig¬ 
nation of its chairman, all arbitration func¬ 
tions now performed by the Department of 
Labor shall be transferred to the Board. All 
records, papers, and property of the De¬ 
partment of Labor principally used in car¬ 
rying out such arbitration functions shall 
become records, papers, and property of the 
Board. All arbitration proceedings pending 
before the Department and undisposed of 
at the time of such transfer shall be han¬ 
dled to conclusion by the Board. 

PROCEDURE FOR VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 

Sec 9. (a) (1) Whenever the Board is re¬ 
quested to do so by both parties to a labor 
controversy, it shall cooperate with the par¬ 
ties in forming a board of arbitration in 
accordance with an agreement to aibitrate 
conforming with the provisions of subsec¬ 
tion (b) of this section signed by the par¬ 
ties: Provided, That the failure or refusal 
of either party to agree to arbitration shall 
not be construed as a violation of any legal 
duty or other obligation Imposed by this 
act. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Board to 
tstablish a roster of arbitrators having a 


reputation for fairness and objectivity from 
which the Board or the parties to a contro¬ 
versy may select ah arbitrator or arbitrators 
(as provided in section 10 (b) 8) familiar 
with the industrial and employment prob¬ 
lems in the region or locality where the con¬ 
troversy arises. 

(3) The board of arbitration formed in 
accordance with paragraph (1) of this sub¬ 
section shall organize and select its own 
chairman and make all necessary rules for 
conducting its hearings: Provided, That such 
board of arbitration shall be bound to give 
the parties to the controversy a full and 
fair hearing which shall include an oppor¬ 
tunity to present evidence in support oi 
their claims and an opportunity to present 
their case in person, by counsel, or by their 
collective-bargaining representative. 

(4) Upon notice from the United States 
Board that any party to an arbitration de¬ 
sires the reconvening of a board of arbitra¬ 
tion (or a subcommittee of such board of 
arbitration appointed for such purpose pur¬ 
suant to the agreement to arbitrate) to rule 
upon any controversy over the meaning or 
application of their award the board of arbi¬ 
tration or its subcommittee shall at once 
reconvene. No question other than or In 
addition to the questions relating to the 
meaning or application of the award sub¬ 
mitted by the party or parties in writing shall 
be considered by the reconvened board of 
f»*bltratlon or its subcommittee. Such rul¬ 
ings shall be acknowledged by such board or 
subcommittee thereof In the same manner 
and filed in the same clerk’s office as the 
original award and tecome a part thereof. 

(6) No arbitrator except those chosen by 
the United States Board shall be incompetent 
to act as an arbitrator because of his interest 
in the controversy to be arbitrated or because 
of his connection with or partiality to any 
part> to the arbitration. 

(6) Each member of any board of arbitra¬ 
tion selected by any party to the arbitration 
shall be compensated by the party selecting 
him. Bach arbitrator selected by the ai<bl- 
trators or by the United States Board pursu¬ 
ant to paragraph (l)i of this subseetion shall 
receive from the Board such compensation as 
the Board may fix at an amount not exceed¬ 
ing $100 per day together with his necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses actually in¬ 
curred for subsistence while serving as an 
arbitrator. 

(7) The board of arbitration formed in ac¬ 
cordance with paragraph (1) of this subsec¬ 
tion shall furnish a certified copy of its award 
to the respective parties to the controversy 
and shall transmit the original together with 
the record of the proceedings and a transcript 
of the evidence taken at the hearing certified 
under the hands of at least a majority of tb^ 
arbitrators to the clerk of the district court 
of the United States for the district wherein 
the controversy arose or the arbitration is 
entered into, to be filed in said clerk’s offlc' 
as hereinafter provided Such board of arbi¬ 
tration shall also furnish a certified copy of 
the award and of the reco’^l of the proceeding 
and transcript of evidenc.^ to the United 
States Board to be filed in its offi-'o. 

(T) All testimony before a board of arbitra¬ 
tion formed in accordance with paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall be given under oath 
or affirmation and any member thereof shall 
have the power to administer oaths or affirma¬ 
tions. Such board of arbitration or any mem¬ 
ber thereof shall have the power to require 
the attendance of witnesses and the produc¬ 
tion of such books, papers, contrac'a, agree¬ 
ments, and documqpts may be deemed by 
such board of arbitration material to a just 
determination of the matters submitted to 
Its arbitration and may for that purpose re¬ 
quest the clerk of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein said 
arbitration is being conducted to issue the 
necessary subpenas 

Upon such request the said clerk or his 
duly authorized deputy shall be. and be 
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hereby Is, authorized and it shall be his duty 
to issue such subpcnos. In the event ot the 
failure of any person to comply with such 
BUbpena or in the event of the contumacy of 
any witness appearing before such board of 
arbitration, the board of arbitration may 
invoke the aid of the appropriate district 
court of the United States to compel wit¬ 
nesses to attend and testify and to pro¬ 
duce such books, papers, contracts, agree¬ 
ments, and documents relevant and perti¬ 
nent to the proceedings pending before the 
board of arbitration to the same extent and 
under the same conditions and penalties as 
provided for in the act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887, and the amend¬ 
ments thereto. Any witness appearing be¬ 
fore the arbitrators shall receive the same 
fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of 
the United States, to be paid by the party 
securing the subpena. 

(b) Form of agreement to arbitrate: The 
agreement .to arbitrate— 

(1) shall be in writing; 

(2) shall stipulate that the arbitration is 
had under the provisions of this act: 

(3) shall specify means not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act for selecting 
the board of arbitration; 

(4) shall be signed by the duly accredited 
representatives of the employer or employers 
and the employees, parties respectively to the 
agreement to arbitrate, and shall be duly 
verified by said parties and filed in the office 
of the United States Board; 

(6) shall state specifically the questions to 
be submitted to the said board of arbitration 
for decision and that in its award or awards 
the said board of arbitration shall confine it¬ 
self BtricUy to decisions of the questions 
specifically submitted to it; 

(6) shall provide that the questions or any 
one or more of them submitted by the par¬ 
ties to the board of arbitration may be with¬ 
drawn from arbitration by agreement of all 
the parties on notice to that effect signed by 
the duly accredited representatives of all the 
parties and served on the board of arbitra¬ 
tion; 

(71 shall stipulate that the signatures of 
a majority of said board of arbitration affixed 
to their award shall be competent to con¬ 
stitute a valid and binding award; 

(8) shall fix a period from the date of the 
selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators 
necessary to complete the board (as provided 
for in the agreement) within which the said 
board of arbitration shall commence its 
hearings; 

(9) shall fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the said board 
of arbitration shall make and file its award: 
Provided, That the parties may agree at any 
time upon an extension of this period: Pro¬ 
vided further, That if the award of the said 
board of arbitration is not made and filed 
within tire time agreed upon, and in the 
event the parties will not agree to any ex¬ 
tension, the said board may extend the time 
for a period not to exceed an additional 15 
days. 

(10) shall provide for the date from which 
the award shall become effective and shall 
fix the period during which the award shall 
continue in force; 

(11) shall provide that the award of the 
board of arbitration and the papers, proceed¬ 
ings, and transcript of the evidence when 
certified under the hands of at least a ma¬ 
jority of arbitrators shall be filed in the 
clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose or the arbitration was en¬ 
tered into, which district shall be designated 
in the agreement and when so filed such 
award, papers, proceedings, and transcript 
of evidence shall constitute the full and com¬ 
plete record of the arbitration; 

(12) shall provide that the award when 
80 filed shall be final and conclusive upon 
the parties as to the facts determined by 
said award and as to the merits of the con¬ 
troversy decided; 


(13) shall provide that any difference aris¬ 
ing as to the meaning or the application of 
the provisions of an award made by a board 
of arbitration shall be referred for a ruling 
to the same board or by agreement to a 
subcommittee of such board and that such 
ruling when acknowledged in the same man¬ 
ner and filed in the same clerk’s office as the 
original award, shall be a part of and shall 
have the same force and effect as such orig¬ 
inal award: and 

(14) shall provide that the respective 
parties to the award shall each faithfully 
execute the same. 

The said agreement to arbitrate when prop¬ 
erly certified, as herein provided, shall not 
be revoked by a party to such agreement: 
Provided. That such agreement to arbitrate 
may at any time be revoked and canceled 
by the written agreement of the parties 
signed by their duly accredited representa¬ 
tives and, if no board of arbitration has yet 
been constituted under the agreement, de¬ 
livered to the United States Board or any 
members thereof; or if the board of arbitra¬ 
tion has been constituted as provided by the 
agreement, delivered to such board of arbi¬ 
tration. The award of a board of arbitration 
having been certified as herein provided shall 
be filed in the clerk’s office designated in 
the agreement to arbitrate. 

(c) The arbitration award: (1) An award 
certified and filed as provided in this section 
shall be conclusive on the oartie as to the 
merits and facts of the controversy. Unless 
within 10 days after the filing of the i ward a 
petition to Impeach the award on the 
grounds hereinafter set ^orth shall be filed in 
the clerk’s office of the court in which the 
award has been tiled, the court shall enter 
Judgment on the award. Such Judgment 
shall be final and conclusive on 'he parties. 

(2) Any such petition for the impeach¬ 
ment of any award shall be entertained by 
the court only on one or more of the follow¬ 
ing grounds: 

That the award plainly does not conform 
to the substantive requirenents la-d down 
by this act for such award.s or that the pro¬ 
ceedings were not substantially in con¬ 
formity with this act: 

That the award does not conform nor con¬ 
fine tiself to the stipulations of the agree¬ 
ment: or 

That a members of the board rendering the 
award was guilty of fraud or corruption or 
that a party practiced fraud or corruption 
which fraud or corruptions affected the re¬ 
sult. 

(3) No court shall entertain any such pe¬ 
tition on the ground that the nw^ard is in¬ 
valid for uncertainty. In such case the 
proper remedy shall be a submission of such 
award to a reconvened board or ubcommit- 
tee thereof for a ruling. An award contested 
ns herein provided shall be construed liber¬ 
ally by the court with a view to favoring its 
validity and no award sliall be set aside for 
trivial irregularity or clerical error going only 
to form and not to substance. 

(4) If the court shall determine hat a part 
of the award is invalid on some ground or 
grounds designated in this section as a 
ground of invalidity, the remainder of the 
award shall not be affected thereby. 

(5) At the expiration of 10 days from the 
decision of the court upon the petition filed 
as aforesaid final Judgment shall be entered 
in accordance with said decision unless dur¬ 
ing said 10 days either party shall appeal 
therefrom to the circuit cotirt of appeals. 
In such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and w be de¬ 
cided. 

(6) If the petitioner’s contei^tions are 
finally sustained, Judgment shall be entered 
setting aside the award in whole, or, if the 
parties so agree, in part; but in such case the 
partiee may agree upon a Judgment to be en¬ 


tered disposing of the subject matter of the 
controversy which Judgment when entered 
shall have the same force rnd effect as Judg¬ 
ment entered upon the award. 

BUEEAU OP LABOR STATISTICS 

Szc. 10 (a) For the guidance and informa¬ 
tion of interested representatives of em¬ 
ployers, employees, and the general public, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De¬ 
partment of Labor shall maintain u file of 
copies of (1) all agreements reached as a re¬ 
sult of mediation, conciliation, and arbitra¬ 
tion pursuant to this act; (2) all arbitration 
agreements made and awards rendered pur¬ 
suant to this act; (3) all reports made by a 
fact-finding board pursuant to this act; and 
(4) any other collective labor agreements 
submitted for such purpo.'jes by any of the 
parties thereto. Such file shall be open to in¬ 
spection under appropriate conditions pre¬ 
scribed by the Secretary of I^nbor. 

(b) The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor shall be authorized and 
equipped to furnish upon request of the 
Board, the Administrator of Mediation and 
Conciliation, employers, employees, or their 
representatives, or any fact-finding board ap¬ 
pointed under this act. all available data and 
factual information which may aid in the 
Bcttloment of any labor controversy. 

PACT-FINDING BOARDS 

Sec. 11. (a) When the Administrator not- 
fles the Secretary of Labor that hi.s efforts at 
mediation and conciliation have failed in 
any controversy within an lndu.stry affecting 
commerce, if the Secretary of Labor finds 
that such controversy seriously affects the 
national public Interest, he shall certify such 
finding to the President. 

(b) At any time within 6 days after the 
date of such certification by the Secretary 
of T,.xbor, the President, in his discretion, 
may appoint a board to Investlpale such 
labor controversy and to make a report con¬ 
taining its findings of fact and recommenda¬ 
tions with respect to such controversy. Such 
board shall be composed of three or more 
persons, none of whom has any pecuniary or 
other private interest in the employers or 
employees who arc parties to the controversy. 
The board shall proceed expeditiously to 
make a thorough Investigation of all facts 
which it deems revelant to the controversy. 
’The board shall give the parties to the con¬ 
troversy a full and fair hearing, which shall 
Include an opportunity to pre.sent evidence 
in support of their claims and an opportu¬ 
nity to present their case in person, by coun¬ 
sel. or by their reprc.sentatives Within 20 
days after the date of its appointment, the 
board shall submit to the President a report 
containing its findings of fact and such rec¬ 
ommendations concerning the controversy as 
the board deems appropriate. 'The time for 
submitting the report of the board may be 
extended by agreement of the parties, or their 
representatives, with the approval of the 
President. 

(c) Any board appointed under this sec¬ 
tion may prescribe or adopt such rules and 
regulations as it deems ncce.‘?sary to govern 
Its procedures and the exercise of it.s func¬ 
tions. Each of the members of such board 
shall receive compensation at such rate, not 
exceeding $100 a day, as may be fixed by the 
President, and shall receive his necessary 
travel and other expenses Incurred in con¬ 
nection with the work of the board. Such 
compensation and expenses shall be paid by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor shall provide 
tor the board such stenographic, clerical, and 
other assistants and such facilities, services, 
and supplies as may be necessary to enable 
the board to perform its functions. When a 
board appointed under this section has made 
its report, the board shall be dissolved and 
its records shall be transferred to the Secre¬ 
tary ot Labor. 
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(e) After the President has appointed a 
board under this section and until the ex¬ 
piration of 5 days after such board has sub¬ 
mitted Its report, it shall be the duty of the 
parties to the controversy to make no change, 
except by agreement, in the rates of pay, 
hours, or conditions of employment In effect 
prior to the time the controversy arose. 

ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES AND INTERPRETATION 
OF AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 12. (a) The United States Board of 
Arbitration shall establish such adjustment 
panels as may be necessary for the adjust¬ 
ment Of labor controversies growing out of 
grievances or out of alleged violations or 
the Interpretation or application oi collec¬ 
tive agreements between employers and em¬ 
ployees, Such adjustment panels may be 
established on a regional basis or an indus¬ 
try basis, or both, and each such panel shall 
have Jurisdiction with respect to contro¬ 
versies to which this section is applicable 
in such region or in such Industry or indus¬ 
tries as may be prescribed by the Board. 
The members of each adjustment panel iihall 
be selected by the Board. Each such panel 
shall consist of one or more representatives 
of employers, an equal number of representa¬ 
tives of employees, and one or more mem¬ 
bers, officers, or employees of the Board. 
The Board may authorize any member of 
the Board to serve on any adjustment panel 
at any time in place of any officer or em¬ 
ployee of the Board who is a member of 
such panel. Members of siich panels who 
are representative of employers and em¬ 
ployees shall not receive any compensation 
from the United States, but no provision of 
law prohibiting officers or employees of the 
United States from receiving compensation 
from other sources shall be deemed appli¬ 
cable with respect to such members. 

(b) The Board shall from time to time 
adopt, amend, and rescind such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for governing 
adjustment panels in the exercise of their 
functions. The Board shall provide for ad¬ 
justment panels such stenographic, clerical, 
and other assistants and such facilities, 
services, and supplies as may be nedessary to 
enable such panels to perform their func¬ 
tions. 

(c) Whenever a labor controversy between 
an employer and employees within an indus¬ 
try affecting commerce arises out of griev¬ 
ances or out of alleged violations or the in¬ 
terpretation or application of a collective 
agreement, if no method is provided in such 
agreement for the final settlement of such 
controversy, such controversy may be re¬ 
ferred by petition of the parties or petition 
of either party to the appropriate adjustment 
panel with a full statement of the facts and 
all supporting data bearing upon the con¬ 
troversy. If such panel finds that the con¬ 
troversy so referred to it is within its juris¬ 
diction it shall proceed to consider such con¬ 
troversy. Parties may be heard either in 
person, by counsel, or by other representa¬ 
tives, as they may respectively elect, and the 
adjustment panel shall give due notice of all 
hearings to the parties Involved in the con¬ 
troversy. Any panel may empower three or 
more of its members to conduct hearings and 
make findings upon controversies, at any 
place designated by the panel, but final de¬ 
cisions as to any controversy must be made 
by a majority vote of the entire panel. Each 
adjustment panel shall deliver a written 
opinion in respect of each controversy re¬ 
ferred to it, setting forth Its decision as to 
the respective rights of the parties and re¬ 
quiring the parties to take such action as 
the panel deems jUst and equitable. The 
decision of the panel shall be transmitted 
to the Board; and if the Board finds that such 
decision was made in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, the Board shall 
issue an order requiring the parties to the 
controversy to comply with the requirements 
of such decision. 

(d) If either party to a labor controversy 
does not comply with such an order of the 


Board, any party to such controversy or any 
other person for whose benefit such order 
was made may, at any time within 2 years 
from the date of the order of the Board, file 
in the appropriate district court of the United 
States a petition setting forth briefly the 
causes for which he claims relief, and the 
opinion of the adjustment panel apd the 
order of the Board in the premises. Such 
suit in the district court shall proceed in all 
respects as other civil suits, except that on 
the filing of such suit the findings and opin¬ 
ion of the adjustment panel shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts therein stated, 
and except that the petitioner shall not be 
liable for cost in the district court nor for 
cost at any subsequent stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings, unless they accrue upon his appeal, 
and such cost shall be paid out of appropria¬ 
tion for the expenses of the courts of the 
United States. If the petitioner finally pre¬ 
vails in such suit he shall be allowed reason¬ 
able attorney’s fees, to be taxed and collected 
as part of the costs of the suit. The district 
courts shall have jurisdiction to make such 
orders and to enter such Judgment as may 
be appropriate to enforce or modify or set 
aside the order of the Board. 

RIGHT TO QUIT EMPLOYMENT 

Sec. 13. Nothing in this act shall be con¬ 
strued to require an individual employee to 
render labor or service without his consent, 
nor shall anything in this act be construed 
to make the quitting of his labor or service 
by an individual employee an illegal act; 
nor shall any court issue any process to com¬ 
pel the performance by an individual em¬ 
ployee of such labor or service, without his 
consent. 

SEPARABILITY OP PROVISIONS 

Sec. 14. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held Invalid, the remain¬ 
der of this act or the application of such pro¬ 
vision to persons or circumstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid, shall not 
b? affected thereby. 

Sec. 15. Nothing in this act shall apply to 
employers or employees covered by the Rail¬ 
way Labor Act. 


Should the Selective Service Act Be 
Extended? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT SIKES 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I wish to include 
notes used by me on the program Con¬ 
gress on the Air, which was broadcast 
over Station WINX in Washington Sun¬ 
day, February 3. Since this material 
contains figures which I believe will be 
of Interest to the membership on the sub¬ 
ject of the extension of selective service, 
I call it to the attention of the House. 
The material follows: 

Should the Selective Service Act Be 
Extended? 

I am glad to appear on this program with 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, Mr. 
Taylor, and with my close and able friend. 
Congressman Clason, and with Ernest Bind¬ 
ley, whose work ia so well and so favorably 
known. 

Congress, which is already laboring under 
heavy responsibilities, wUl, as Mr. Bindley has 
Indicated, soon have the hot subject of draft 
extension added to its worries. 


In effect, the War Department has stated 
that we must continue selective service be¬ 
yond its present expiration date of May 15 
or we shall have another lag in demobiliza¬ 
tion which I can assure you. Congress 
doesn’t want to face, or we can abandon some 
of the commitments of the armed forces. 
If these are the actual alternatives. Congress 
will find itself in another hot spot. And if 
there are no other alternatives, Congress may 
find it necessary to continue the draft. This 
much is certain: we shall not abandon the 
things we have won honorably with American 
blood. 

But I believe there are other alternatives, 
and Congress believes It. I’ll go further and 
say that the heads of the armed forces can 
develop other alternatives I have a great 
deal of confidence In their leadership. We 
have seen them lead our forces to victory; 
we have seen them put into operation a 
plan of demobilization which, despite weak¬ 
nesses which may have been developed, has 
brought men home faster and in a more 
orderly manner than any other nation has 
ever done. 

There is another very practical reason why 
the heads of the armed forces must develop 
suitable alternatives to the extension of the 
draft. Until the Congress has positive proof 
that there is no other way out. it won’t be 
possible to muster a corporal's guard on 
Capitol Hill in support of continued selective 
service. 

DRAFT versus RECRUITMENT 

I said a few moments ago that the War 
Department has stated in effect that we soon 
shall be right up against the choice of con¬ 
tinuing the Selective Service Act or of causing 
a lag in demobilization, or an abandonment 
of commitments. If this should be the case, 
the choice will Indeed be a most difficult one 
for Congress. Under such circumstances. 
Cqngress would continue the draft. But 1 
don’t believe those are the real circum¬ 
stances. 

Let me point out the basis for the War De¬ 
partment’s reasoning that the draft must 
continue. The Army wants 1.500,000 men on 
July 1. 1046. I think we can confine this 
discussion to Army needs because both the 
Navy and the Marine Corps expect to get 
sufficient personnel from volunteers. The 
Army says recruitment will not provide 
enough men to fill its needs; that the others 
must come through selective service. 

Let’s examine the known facts to date. 
The prewar Regular Army was small. Re¬ 
cruiting was u more or less haphazard affair. 
By the standards then in effect, we could not 
hope to recruit many men. However, we 
may as well admit that no nation in history 
has maintained by volunteer recruitment a 
force as large as we now contemplate. And 
to complete that picture, we had. in Septem¬ 
ber 1945 but 12,000 enlistments in the 
Regular Army. 

But during September and October, Con¬ 
gress wrote a bill providing material Induce¬ 
ments for service in the Regular Army and 
Navy. And in October the number of enlist¬ 
ments went up to 65,000; In November to 
186.030; in December, the number was 131,- 
000; and in January 71,000 for the first 3 
weeks. By the end of January, the number 
had totaled more than 476.000. Enlistments 
are now running about 4,000 per day. 

To me. here is a significant point. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the War Department testified 
In September before the Military Affairs 
Committee, of which I am a member, that It 
could not expect to secure more than 300,- 
000 volunteers during the 10-month period 
from September 1946 to July 1016. The pres¬ 
ent high rate is unexpected, and the War 
Department dues not believe the present rate 
of enlistments will continue. Many of the 
men who are enlisting are men already in the 
service who see advantages in the new act. 

But War Department estimates for recruito 
for the 10-month period named already have 
been revised upward from 300,000 to 750,000. 
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On the other hand, the drive for volunteers 
from civUlan life is just getting under way. 
Recruiting has never been pushed to the 
limit in this country. Military careers are 
now much more attractive than they have 
ever been before, and the public is not yet 
fully acquainted with this fact. 

At any rate, the Army now thinks it can 
get 7C0.000 volunteers by July 1. 1 think it 
can get more, and if additional inducements 
for peacetime service are required, I am con- 
^fldent Congress will provide them. But. us¬ 
ing the Army’s figure of 750,000 as a basis, 
we arrive at a startling fact: This figure is 
nearly as large as that which the Army ex¬ 
pected to secure from both enlistments and 
selective service. I want you to think on 
that. Representatives of the War Depart¬ 
ment stated that they needed 800,000 men 
In the period September to July, of which 
they expected to secure 600,000 by selective 
service and 300,000 by enlistments. By Judg¬ 
ing from past experiences, the Army greatly 
underestimated its ability to get volunteers. 

KUMBER INDUCTED THROUGR SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Now, let’s take a look at selective service 
during the same period. Barly in 1945 draft 
quotas were 120,000 per month. In Septem¬ 
ber the Army reduced its monthly call to 
50,000 men per month. But with the easing 
of pressure on the local boards the number 
secured began to drop. In September. 41,000 
were received through selective service; In 
October, 37.000; in November. 35,000; and. In 
December. 21,000; in January the number was 
91,000 for the first 8 weeks. This gave a 
total of something over 135.000 for the 5- 
month period. 

1 want to emphasize the fact that the 
Army anticipated 60,000 men per month for 
the 10-month period from September to July. 
It is falling far short of that mark. Local 
draft boards are quite naturally giving more 
and more consideration to family and hard¬ 
ship conditions. Even if selective service 
were continued, I do not think the Army 
could secure by this means the replacements 
which it needs to relieve men now in service. 

ALTERNATIVES 

I suggested that there are alternatives to 
selective service. I would like to discuss 
them. 

The first, obviously, is added stress on vol¬ 
untary enlistments. Service in the peace¬ 
time army should be made as attractive and 
distinctive as service in time of war, if that 
Is possible. It may be necessary to provide 
some additional inducements for military 
careers through legislation, but I believe that 
policy changes by the departments are more 
important than additional legislation. 1 
suggest: 

1. Elimination of the caste system which 
relegates enlisted personnel to the lower 
social Ltrata. 

2. Homes for family men on or near mili¬ 
tary posts. 

3. More promotions, including promotions 
from the ranks to commissioned status. I’m 
inclined to the view that all officers should 
first serve as enlisted men. 

4. Continuation of family allotments. 

6. Revision of pay scales periodically to 
make service compensation comparable to 
industrial wages. 

6. Uniform and liberal retirement benefits 
for all services. 

V. Improved educational opportunities. 

I do not doubt that there are others which 
could be named. 

As a second alternative, I suggest the re¬ 
duction of requirements for men in the 
armed forces, by— 

1. Cheater use of PW’s in processing of 
equipment for reshipment to this country 
and in rolling up overseas bases. It appears 
that we’ve got to feed them. We may as 
well work them. 

3. Use of more civilian employees—at home 
and abroad. I have in mind Americans pref¬ 


erably, but I don’t limit it to Americans at 
overseas stations. 

8. More efficient use of men in the armed 
forces. I think this is a field for real im¬ 
provement. I get letters every day from and 
about men in the services who have nothing 
to do. They want to get the Job done and 
get home. 

NOW, let’s summarize 

With due respect to the men who direct 
the policies of the War and Navy I>epart- 
ments—and I do not think we have ever had 
an abler or more progressive group—I believe 
they have yet to learn a few things about 
the psychology of the American people. The 
people are not concerned about the fact that 
we are not now in a position to fight an 
engagement. They see no neccESlty to fight 
engagements now. I do not believe that the 
task of closing up shop and bringing our 
belongings home has been made sufficiently 
clear. To the people, this war, except for 
policing, is over. They want the boys home. 
When they get them home, they will be ready 
to start thinking about the next war. or of 
means for preventing it. Our people respect 
the armed forces and their leaders. They are 
In the mood for strong peacetime defenses. 
They don’t want to abandon the things we 
fought for. But the Job of demobilization 
and the job of building peacetime forces 
should be completely separated Just as fast 
as possible. 

I don’t think the American people can be 
sold on continuation of the draft. But they 
will gladly endorse steps to make peacetime 
service In the armed forces by voluntary 
enlistments attractive and distinctive in 
peace rs in war. 

Needs for ao Eipertmeiital Forest in 
Northern Wisconsin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN E. O^KONSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the peo¬ 
ple of Wisconsin are vitally interested in 
their forest lands because the cutting 
and manufacture of wood products has 
been and still is a leading industry in 
the State. Concern over the future of 
the wood-using industries lias been grow¬ 
ing for a number of years as the more 
valuable species and sizes of raw sup¬ 
plies of standing timber became scarcer. 
A few figures will illustrate that there are 
real reasons for concern and that action 
must be taken to guide a revival of forest 
enterprises. 

For several decades Wisconsin was a 
leading State in lumber production and 
vast quantities were exported to other 
areas. But annual production has de¬ 
clined steadily from over 8,000,000.000 
board feet prior to 1900 to about 1,000,- 
000.000 in 1925. Since 1935 annual pro¬ 
duction has been under half a billion 
board feet and Wisconsin has been forced 
to Import lumber to meet Its own require¬ 
ments. This decline has resulted in loss 
of industries, employment opportunities, 
sources of taxable wealth, and entire 
communities. 

The condition of the present forest 
resource is the key to possible future ex¬ 
pansion and shows clearly some of the 
steps that must be taken. There are 


about 17,000,000 acres of forest land in 
the State, with 10,000.000 acres of it con¬ 
centrated in the northern part. 

This 10,000.000 acres covers 80 percent 
of all land in that northern territory 
and is primarily suited to tree growth 
rather than agriculture. It was once the 
major source of raw material for the 
lumber business but liquidation of saw 
timber stands was so rapid that today 
only 1,000,000 acres bear commercial 
stands of value to the lumber and veneer 
industries. These 1,000,000 acres are not 
supplying all of the remaining mills and 
some are continuing operation for a time 
by Importing logs from other States. An 
additional 1.600,000 acres Is forest of 
cordwood size. These areas produce 
pulpwood badly needed by our paper and 
pulp manufacturers but because of the 
small sizes of trees provide few raw ma¬ 
terials for industries requiring larger 
timber. Diversification of industry is 
therefore limited in the.se cordwood 
areas. The saw timber and cordwood 
areas combined total 2,600,000 acres, or 
only 26 percent, of the entire forest 
area in northern Wisconsin. The re¬ 
maining 7,400,000 acres is contributing 
very little raw material, because nearly 
6,000,000 acres of it is covered with young 
growth too small for commercial use and 
the rest is deforested. 

Maintenance of the forest-products 
Industries now present in northern Wis¬ 
consin means that cutting in the small 
area of commercial forest must be pro¬ 
longed until the young growth can grow 
to suitable size for cutting. Growth rate 
on the young forests must be increased 
so that trees will reach commercial size 
in time to meet the demands for raw 
supplies as older stands become ex¬ 
hausted. Deforested and brush areas 
should be converted to productive-forest 
growth by planting or other means. All 
this means more Intensive management 
of forest land under Improved methods. 

Research is needed to develop these 
methods but no adequate program is 
available In Wisconsin. The Dukes ex¬ 
perimental forest in northern Michigan 
is a practical demonstration of how re¬ 
search in forestry can benefit the people 
and industries in timbered sections of 
the country. Technical foresters have 
found out at Dukes how to prolong in¬ 
definitely the annual cut from a given 
forest area. This kind of information 
adapted to northern Wisconsin condi¬ 
tions is needed to help solve one of the 
most critical needs in that area. Im¬ 
proved methods to help with otlier im¬ 
portant problems can also be worked out 
by tests and studies on an experimental 
forest. People needing the information 
can then see practical demonstrations on 
t .le ground by vLsitlng these areas as they 
are already doing in great numbers in 
other parts of the United States. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
funds for setting up more experimental 
forests in the South but provision was not 
made for other regions where forestry is 
Important. There is a great deal of pub¬ 
lic intei*est in expanding this prcfrram to 
include northern Wisconsin. Farmers 
are vitally concerned because as land- 
owners they continually face problem.s of 
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forest management. Bankers and busi¬ 
nessmen realizing the importance of for¬ 
est industries to the State are in favor of 
an experimental forest to develop meth¬ 
ods of intensive management that will 
help in putting the ndustries on a sound¬ 
er permanent basis. Northern Wisconsin 
labor has the biggest stake in this pro¬ 
gram. Whether or not northern Wiscon¬ 
sin will have jobs in paper mills and pulp 
mills and other wood-product industries 
depends on the future of the wood, lum¬ 
ber, and timber supply. Other groups, 
Including sportsmen and recreationists, 
see in better management an advance¬ 
ment of their interests. 

Northern Wisconsin needs the services 
that an experimental forest program can 
provide, and $50,000 should be appropri¬ 
ated for the support of this work. This 
Congress cannot and must not let us 
down. 


Pending Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUIS E. PATTERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4,1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

For the Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives.* 

We, the undersigned, representing seven 
maritime unions, of 250,000 members, and 
meeting in the city of Washington on Feb¬ 
ruary 4, 1946, call upon Congress to reject 
pending legislation aimed at the destruc¬ 
tion of American labor unions and to take 
immediate steps to break the conspiracy 
of dominant Industrial and financial inter¬ 
ests which today threatens the future of 
America. 

This coalition Is embarked on a program 
which spells crisis, unemployment, suffer¬ 
ing, and stagnation. They .':eek monopoly 
control and monopoly profits. They would 
foster unemployment and low wages, re¬ 
stricted production, and high prices. 

Organized labor stands as a barrier in the 
way of their putsch. 

There has been no repetition of the ugly 
and open repressions of the past, of the Me¬ 
morial Day massacre, of the Mohawk Val¬ 
ley formula, because the solidarity of work¬ 
ing people foredoomed such attempts to 
failure. Veteran and nonveteran workers, 
male and female workers, Negro and white 
workers stand shoulder to shoulder. 

Unable to breach labor’s solid wall, these 
conspirators now attempt a fiank attack. 
They seek to shackle labor with legislation 
railroaded through on the wave of a manu¬ 
factured hysteria. They have calculated 
their plot to exclude public consideration of 
the issues. They seek to Impose their ab¬ 
solute control over the American people by 
a process akin to the dictum of a dictator. 

The subvention of the Norrls-LaGuardla 
Anti-Injunction Act, the bans on peaceful 
picketing, the prohibitions of the right of 
workingmen to organization, the initial move 
to destroy labor’s basic right, are steps to the 
denial of freedoms achieved only after long 
years of uphill struggle. 

The opening of union treasuries to mulct¬ 
ing by the combined industrial and financial 
interest is a hideous mockery of equality un¬ 


der law. These giant corporations with their 
unlimited reserves will deplete the workers' 
fund as rapidly and callously as they have 
destroyed our natural resources in their drive 
for unlimited profits. 

As if their own giant holdings were not 
sufficient, the present strike of industry, the 
war against the American people, the with¬ 
holding of vitally needed goods to clothe and 
shelter our returning veterans and to ward off 
dangerous inflation are being financed by 
the United States Treasury through excess- 
profits credits. 

In the Interest of a strong, free and pros¬ 
perous America we call upon Congress to: 

1. Repudiate the Case bill and all other 
variations of strait-Jacketing antilabor legis¬ 
lation. 

2. Repeal the carry-back carry-forward pro¬ 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1945. 

3. Investigate immediately the conspiracy 
of corporative interests utilizing the full re¬ 
sources of the Congress, the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, the OPA and other agencies. 

Joseph Y. Rubin. Murray Winocur, 
Jack Winocur, E. L. Oillman, Harry 
Morgan, Walter A. O’Brien, Ameri¬ 
can Communications Association; 
Fred Bruette, V. J. Malone, E. A. 
Ramsay. Walter Stack. Walter 
Harris, Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Water-tenders and Wipers Associa¬ 
tion: Hugh Bryson, Sid Kaufman, 
Irv Dvorln, Dennis Hooper, Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Association; 
Joseph E. Curran. Joseph Stack, 
John Rogan. Harry Conner. E. E. 
Williams, Jack Ijawrenson, Howard 
McKenzie, National Maritime Un¬ 
ion; Harry R. Bridges, Louis Gold- 
blatt, J. R. Robertson, Interna¬ 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware¬ 
housemen’s Union: Samuel J. 
Hogan, R. Merrlweather, Warren C. 
Evans, National Marine Engi¬ 
neers Beneficial Association; 
Ralph Goldsmith, Inlandboats- 
men’s Union. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
say that my experience in the Congress 
thus far has Impressed me too much with 
the effectiveness of debates. 

Usually Member after Member takes 
the floor and gives hir opinion on the 
subject matter under discussion and very 
often without too much regard for the 
facts in the case. 

It would seem, therefore, that a much 
better contribution could be made in de¬ 
bates if the Members were in possession 
of the facts, so probably the better course 
to pursue would be to postpone consid¬ 
eration of this legislation at this time un¬ 
til Congress had done a little fact flnding 
of its own. In support of that con¬ 
tention I submit the following as proof 
of the wisdom and necessity for follow¬ 
ing such a course of action. Two days 
following the request of the President 
that legislation be adopted to provide 
adequate means for the settling of indus¬ 
trial disputes the distinguished chair- 


lady of the Committee on Labor [Mrs. 
Norton] introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill now known as 
H. R. 4908, to implement the suggestion 
of the President, and public hearings 
were held by the Committee on Labor 
on this bill on December 10, 12, 13, and 
14. Now, I submit that that was speedy 
and expeditious action on the part of the 
Committee on Labor, which I have heard 
accused numberless times on this floor 
as being dilatory in their tactics and ir¬ 
responsive in their actions to the will of 
the people of the country. Following 
the hearings on December 14, it was de¬ 
cided that in view of the fact that the 
House was scheduled to adjourn on the 
21st, that it would be impossible to con¬ 
clude the hearings, have the report 
printed, and the bill reported to the 
House for action before that date. 

The majority of the committee felt 
that in view of the testimony that it 
heard that the bill in its present form 
was certainly not the answer to the prob¬ 
lem confronting the Nation. As a result 
of that conclusion a motion was adopted 
to continue hearings following the recess 
and to broaden the scope of the subject 
matter so that we might get at the basis 
for the real cause of these industrial dis¬ 
putes and as a result of that information 
would be able to submit corrective legis¬ 
lation to the House. 

During the recess, as you know, the 
President appealed to the people of the 
country in an attempt to break the log 
jam which was holding up his legislative 
program. 

This evidently caused the strategists 
in the Republican Party to go to work, 
and the first manifestation of their plan 
was exhibited on January 17, the first 
day on which a hearing was held by the 
Committee on Labor following the recess. 
The bills under consideration at the pub¬ 
lic hearing on that day pertained to the 
return to the States of the employment 
offices. When the gentleman from In¬ 
diana I Mr. Landis] moved, even though 
we were still conducting a public hear¬ 
ing on a definite subject matter, that we 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
4908, the so-called fact-finding bill, and 
to report the bill with an amendment 
striking out the cooling-off period and 
the subpena power of the fact-finding 
boards to the House. Despite the irregu¬ 
larity of such proceedings, the motion was 
only defeated by a narrow margin. 

The committee continued its hearings 
on the employment service bills, on the 
18th and 19th. On the 21st a request was 
made to the Rules Committee for a rule 
on H. R. 5142 and on Tuesday, January 
22, the committee went into executive 
session on H. R. 4908, the fact-finding 
bill. This bill was reported out of com¬ 
mittee with the Landis amendment again 
attached late that afternoon. On 
Wednesday, the 23d, a request was made 
of the Rules Committee for a rule on 
H. R. 4908 with the result that we neither 
have the fact-finding bill as suggested by 
the President nor as a suggested substi¬ 
tute, a bill which any person professing 
to be fair could say that he would support. 
Much has been said about the method 
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used in bringing the Case bill to this floor 
for action so I will not dwell further on 
that point other than to say that no star- 
chamber proceedings ever conducted 
could match the operation of the Rules 
Committee on their handling of this mat¬ 
ter. I think I have shown to all fair- 
minded people that the Labor Committee 
has acted expeditiously and intelligently. 
I think it is now very evident to all who 
will see that this subject requires much 
more investigation and study before any¬ 
thing resembling an honest or factual de¬ 
cision as to what tl:e correct method of 
handling these disputes should be. 

It has been contended here by a num¬ 
ber of Members on the other side of the 
aisle that they were acting at the request 
of the President. If this Is correct I dare 
say it would mark the firjt time since 
1932 with the possible exception of the 
declaration of war that the members of 
the minority party in this House followed 
the advise, council, and suggestions of 
the President or of our late President. 
They also forget to tell you that largely 
by the efforts of the members of their 
party they have other legislation which 
the President recommended securely 
locked up in committee and is still so 
pigeonholed. No mention is made of 
that, no promise that the suggestions of 
the President’s in those respects will be 
followed out. 

As a result of questioning on the floor 
the other day it became quite evident 
what the plan in the back of the framers 
of the Case resolution was. As I stated 
before, on January 17 the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Landis] moved that 
H. R. 4908 be favorably reported to the 
House with the subpena power of the 
fact-finding boards and the cooling-off 
period stricken from the bill. Obviously 
this was merely a move to get the bill 
out of com&iittee. and it was felt that 
by amending the bill as suggested he 
would satisfy opposition that manage¬ 
ment had to the subpena power of the 
fact-finding boards and would satisfy 
labor by the removal of the cooling-off 
period. The obvious intent for such a 
move was to use the bill as a vehicle to 
which could be attached much more 
drastic and punitive measures as has 
been done. The reference he made as 
to why I think this is so is that on 
Thursday, as a result of a question by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Green] adCressed to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Landis] as to whether the 
gentleman from Indiana knew, at the 
time he made his motion in the com¬ 
mittee to report out the fact-finding bill, 
of the Case bill. His answer to that 
question and subsequent contributions 
on the part of the gentleman from South 
Dakota LMr. Case] left no doubt in the 
minds of all who heard the question and 
answers that the gentleman from 
Indiana did know that a measure along 
these lines was to be presented. 

I am sure that with this explanation 
all fair-minded Members will agree that 
neither of these bills are the answer to 
the problem and that only by a further 
painstaking investigation will we be able 
to come up with the right answers, a 
solution that will be fair to the public, 
to industry, and to labor. 


Shall We Have Peacetime Military 
Conscription 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address delivered by me over 
WWDC, Washington, D. C., December 5. 
1945; over KDRO, Sedalia. Mo., and 
KGBX, Springfield. Mo., on Saturday, 
December 15; and over KWTO, Spring- 
field, Mo., Sunday, December 16, 1945: 

My fellow countrymen, today Congress Is 
faced with more headaches than ever before 
In our history. Among the many complex, 
baffling problems that confront us, none Is 
more Important or momentous In Its con¬ 
sequences than the highly controversial and 
hotly debated question of universal military 
training. 

As a member of the Special Select Commit¬ 
tee on Postwar Military Policy that listened 
for weeks to voluminous testimony, and as 
a member of the House Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs that is now holding hearings on 
this widely disputed question, I propo.so 
briefly to discuss It. Like every other ques¬ 
tion. It has two sides, and Is a matter on 
which honest, intelligent, and patriotic peo¬ 
ple differ. We should be charitable or at 
least reasonable with those who differ from 
us. 

There Is one fundamental point upon 
which all the members of our committee, 
and I believe the whole Congress and the 
American people agree—and that is—America 
must be strong during tlie postwar period 
of readjustment and in the midst of con¬ 
fusion and uncertainty in a troubled and 
unstable world. All of us want adequate 
preparedness for this country and differ only 
as to the means whereby we can achieve it. 
We all want a Just and lasting peace. 

As most of you know, 1 made the motion 
in our committee to postpone action on this 
legislation until next January. And though 
the motion failed by the narrow margin of 
3 votes, I think I can assure you tonight 
that there will be no action on this legisla¬ 
tion until next year, and also that H. R. 615, 
which grants blanket authority without any 
definite plan to the Federal Government to 
conscript young men at the age of 18, will 
not pass without modification. 

We who opposed the consideration of this 
legislation now are not necessarily opposed 
to some kind of military training because we 
believe In adequate national defense. Wo 
want a superior Air Force, the largest Navy, 
not necessarily the largest but certainly the 
most highly trained and best equipped Army 
on this earth. We also want two more 
things: 1. Scientific research and techno¬ 
logical development In the latest weapons 
and most up-to-date techniques of warfare. 
2. A centralized Intelligence service which 
will Inform our Government and our people 
what is actually going on in every other 
nation. 

It Is generally agreed that the next war 
will be as different from the one Just ended 
as this war was from the one fought a 
quarter of a century ago. The next war 
will largely be fought in laboratories and 
test tubes—perhaps by pushing buttons, 
touching off pilotless planes, and Jet-pro¬ 
pelled rockets carrying atomic energy which 
would render obsolete any large standing 
army within a few years or even months after 


Us training. While trained men are still 
necessary, future wars will not be won by 
mass armies. 

There Is no occasion for hysterical haste 
and any attempt to use wartime emotions to 
pass this legislation is unwise. The fears of 
the people are being played upon. Like a 
Mother Hubbard this bill covers everything 
and touches nothing. We want more de¬ 
tails In this specific measure, more informa¬ 
tion about the President’s negotiations with 
foreign powers end the possibilities of uni¬ 
versal agreements In the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization which might make the military 
draft unnecessary. Questions have devel¬ 
oped which make It advisable to review the 
whole structure of our national defense and 
our military establishments. We must not 
hurriedly adopt recommendations for make¬ 
shift solutions which In the long run may 
only weaken this Nation. 

Can we not afford to wait for a little while 
until some definite decisions are reached 
upon the handling of the atomic bomb and 
until our foreign commitments are made 
known under the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion? 

It is generally admitted by everyone that 
Germany. Japan, and Italy have been all but 
annihilated and rendered Impotent for years 
to come so that there is no great need for 
building up a huge military establishment 
in order to defend ourselves. General Elsen¬ 
hower recently said there wou’d never be war 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
and that Soviet Russia did not want W'nr 
with us. 

The truth of the matter is both Britain and 
Russia are exhausted by this war and arc 
now coming to us with hat In hand, each ask¬ 
ing for a $6,000,000,000 loan. Russia will be 
kept occupied for the next quarter of a cen¬ 
tury in rehabilitating herself, rebuilding her 
cities, and setting her own house In order. 
Britain has more irons in the fire than she 
can handle. Of wdiom. then, are we afraid? 
We still have superiority in the air and on 
the sea. with a reservoir of 12.000.000 men and 
women who fought in this war. and half of 
W'hom will be the best reserves on earth for 
the next 5 years. Why not wait just a little 
while until we find out what our contribu¬ 
tion will be to the International organization 
that will establish a Just and lasting peace? 
Why not center our attention on peace In¬ 
stead of war? Why challenge otherh to an 
armament race? 

Tii^re is no danger of an immediate at-' 
tack on the United States from any quarter 
In this world. We have the secret of the 
atomic bomb and Uitend to keep it until we 
v-n reach a mutual understanding and 
agreement that will not Jeopardize our safety. 

But the militarists and those who rely 
only upon physical force are working fever¬ 
ishly to cram down our throats this bill. 
Naturally, the admirals and generals have a 
vested Interest because they want to main¬ 
tain their rank and pay. They like to com¬ 
mand large bodies of men and think little < f 
other phases of our national defense, except 
the military. 

Certainly, such legislation, which is a radi¬ 
cal departure from our whole philosophy of 
life, should not be acted upon until the 
millions of men and women In our armed 
services—many of them still overseas—are 
returned to this country to give their own 
free and untrammeled opinions after their 
discharges. We have been told that those 
in our armed services are overwhelmingly 
In favor of this legislation. This, I do not 
believe any more than I do the Gallup poll. 
I can truthfully say that my heavy corre¬ 
spondence has been 10 to 1 against peace¬ 
time conscription or universal military 
training. 

The proponents of this legislation have 
adroitly called it universal military train¬ 
ing and they have belabored the point that 
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It iB not peacetime conscription. A rofie 
smells the same by any name you call It and 
the point is, every youth when he reaches 
the age of 18 is drafted for 1 year to take 
military training. He must do this whether 
he wants tu or not. This is the essence of 
coercion and compulsion which is repugnant 
to free men. It is so contrary to our Ameri¬ 
can tradition that it deserves the most 
careful scrutiny and mature consideration. 

I dare say that most men and women in 
our armed services, as well as our civilian 
population, have not read this bill and 
thought it through to its inevitable conclu¬ 
sion. If men in our armed forces are so 
strong for it, why do the proponents of the 
measure want to rush it through before 
these men are brought back home? Why 
saddle this un-American scheme and foreign 
system upon them when they are abroad? 
The ones who have suffered most and made 
the greatest sacrifices are entitled to be 
heard on a matter of such major importance. 
Men in uniform are not free to give their 
honest opinions—not '»o long as they remain 
in the clutches of their officers. We should 
wait until the servicemen come home and 
are out of uniform. Then they will be free 
to talk and express their full and hone.st 
Judgment. 

My fellow Americans, those who are advo¬ 
cating the passage of this legislation have 
been very careful to say little or nothing 
about its tremendous coat. The money called 
for under this program would give every boy 
and girl in the United States a 4-year college 
or university education. It was admitted by 
the Secretary of War that the enactment of 
the pending bill will create a standing Army 
of 600,000 men to train every year 700,000 in¬ 
ductees, which with the upkeep and equip¬ 
ment will cost the taxpayers of this country 
$4,200,000,000. Yesterday we passed a naval 
bill in the House which will add its annual 
expenditure of $3,500,000,000. This means a 
total of $7,700,000,000 for the Army and Navy 
alone in peacetime. The Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration will spend next year $3,600,000,000 
and the Interest on our staggering national 
dibt of nearly $300,000,000,000 will amount 
to $6,000,000,000 a year Think of it—an an¬ 
nual Budget of $17,300,000,000 for only our 
armed services, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and Interest on our national debt. This does 
nol Include social security or any appropria¬ 
tions for the regular departments and estab¬ 
lishments of the Government. It is safe to 
predict that our annual Budget following this 
war will be about four times as large as it 
was before the war. Can the American people 
carry such an overwhelming burden? Any 
sane person knows we cannot continue for¬ 
ever to spend two and three dollars for every 
one we take in. 

Yes; we believe in national defense, but the 
military arm Is only one part of it. Economic 
soundness and financial strength are Just as 
Important. Military prowess is no good if we 
are bankrupt. No sane person will deny that 
it was America's Industrial capacity, her 
business acumen, and her financial strength 
which supplied the sinews and weapons of 
war, as well as the fighting heart of our men 
and women on the battle fronts that won 
this war. 

This calls for a word about industrial mo¬ 
bilization. If we will not have time to mo¬ 
bilize men in the next war, certainly we will 
not have time to convert from peace to war 
time economy. So if we are to have con¬ 
scription. let’s make It total. If we have 
draft of manpower, let's have industrial mo¬ 
bilization. Men are at least as Important as 
money. If we want to stay out of war. let’s 
ta’-.e the profits out of war. Those who are 
so eager to conscript their neighbors are not 
BO keen on having their own money and their 
own business drafted. There was a plan of 
Industrial mobilization before this war. but 
we could not put it through Congress. 

My fellow Americans. I want to keep this 
country free. 1 want it to be a land of 


freemen and of free enterprise. Because it 
always has been, we have repelled every at¬ 
tack made upon us. Only recently Congress 
passed a bill with liberal provisions to stimu¬ 
late voluntary enlistments. We reduced the 
period of training from 8 years to 1. We 
made the Army more attractive by increas¬ 
ing servicemen’s pay, by encouraging promo¬ 
tions within the ranks, by giving benefits to 
their families, by offering travel and educa¬ 
tional opportunities, and in the first 2 
months 60,000 men enlisted or reenlisted in 
our Army. They are coming in now at the 
rate of more than 6,000 per day, or four times 
the number volunteering in September. Why 
not give the volunteer method a fair trial? 
A volunteer army is the best army on earth. 
Freemen always have outworked, outpro¬ 
duced, and outfought slaves. 

It is significant that Germany. Japan, and 
Italy—the three Axis Powers—as well as 
every other major nation in history which 
has had universal military training or peace¬ 
time conscription, inevitably has been led 
into war and eventually to defeat and utter 
ruin. 

If we begin drafting men and then pass 
the equal rights amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion. we will also draft women and finally 
and inescapably we will draft all business. 
We have not fought to destroy militarism and 
dictatorship abroad to establish them here 
at home. We do not feel that It Is morally 
safe, economically Justifiable, or politically 
wise to take 18-year-old adolescents from 
the influences of their homes, churches, and 
schools and segregate them in Army camps 
where influences are none too good. In mili¬ 
tary life discipline is imposed from without. 
In civilian life discipline is created from 
within. Education and health of our youth 
can be developed much more efficiently and 
cheaply in our schools than in Army camps. 
Blind obedience to military commands is not 
conducive to the free scientific spirit of In¬ 
quisitiveness. Servility to superiors makes a 
boy weak—not strong. One can differ and 
talk back in a college classroom, but not in 
an Army camp. 

We do not feel that America, which is 
populated by many peoples—most of whom 
came to this New World to escape the 
tyranny of the Old—should now adopt the 
foreign philosophy and the alien idea from 
which they fled. Millions of our men have 
fought and many thousands have died to 
avoid such slavery. 

Mr. Speaker, it Is rather significant 
that our Committee on Military Affairs, 
after reconvening in January 1946, de¬ 
cided to postpone hearings on this con¬ 
troversial measure indefinitely. Perhaps 
it is because they heard from the people 
when they were back home during the 
recess, or maybe it is because General 
Eisenhower has justified fully the stand 
I took on this legislation before hearings 
began Ilovember 8, 1945. 


Demobilizatioii of Doctors and Dentists 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing portions of a letter received from 
a dentist on duty In the Philippines. 
Apparently the same old hoarding of 
doctors and dentists still exists. 


Luzon, Philippines, January 20, 1946, 

Dear Dr. Judd: I’m a dentist in the Army 
stationed on Luzon for the present. I feel 
very strongly that the War Department is not 
accomplishing this demobilization as fast as 
they can and the reasons they give for the 
slowing down are certainly not valid in a 
majority of the cases here. There are still 
a lot of question that I think Congress ought 
to investigate. 

1. Why has the Army Dental Corps stopped 
giving commissions to ASTP graduates and 
yet will not discharge men 35 to 40 that will 
have to go out and start building a practice 
again? I am 26, years Army, overseas 14 
months, and so have no complaint at present 
but I am afraid that I will be in a couple 
more years if a fire isn't set under the man 
in charge. There are men here that have 
been declared surplus a month ago by Base 
M but they arc Just left here although we 
have eight dentists doing work that could 
easily be handled by two dentists. 

2. Why isn’t the medical department re¬ 
lieving the doctors overseas and discharging 
more doctors? The doctors are as badly over¬ 
staffed as the dentists with 32 doctors for 300 
patients but again the surplus is Just left. 
A majority of the doctors (75 percent) have 
had 3 years’ service and IV 2 years overseas. 
One young doctor has been sent here and 
he says that the Army is holding the fresh 
graduates in the States for some reason or 
other. He volunteered to come overseas or 
would be in the States himself. 

There are many more lesser points that 
should be cleared up but I do not wish to 
bother you with the minor items. A doctor 
whom I know is being held up for discharge 
because he Is a specialist in Internal medi¬ 
cine. He has not been practicing Internal 
medicine for better than a year. 

I am like the rest of the men over here, 
perfectly willing to do my duty and stay if 
necessary, but I haven’t done a day's work 
since the war ended and I know that most of 
the soldiers in the islands have done the 
same. I think we deserve an honest state¬ 
ment as to why we are here or else a trip 
home. 

I realize that you aren’t on the committee 
investigating the demobilization but I 
thought that you could forward the facts. 
My aim was to let you and the other Repre¬ 
sentatives know about the situation over 
here from a person who has been over here 
quite a while and traveled around Luzon a 
good deal. 

Sincerely yours. 

Captain, Dental Corps, 


Loan to England 

REMARKS • 

OP 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. ELLIS Mr. Speaker, as the time 
approaches for us to consider the ap¬ 
plication for a loan to England, it is sig¬ 
nificant that British figures generally 
popular in this country begin to arrive 
on our shores. We have Mr. Churchill, 
Lady Astor, Labor Party Floor Leader 
Herbert Morrison, Food Minister Sir Ben 
Smith, and we are told a trip was planned 
for Princess Elizabeth, but for some rea¬ 
son her trip was canceled. Our friends 
across the sea have found by experience 
that this operation pays big dividends. 
The King came to see the President Just 
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before our entry into the Second World 
War. 

Our Internationally minded folks in 
New York and Washington, sometimes 
referred to as parlor pinks, now can be 
expected to v/hoop it up for the Empire. 

This past week Lady Astor reminded 
us of our obligation to England although 
we have canceled war debts and lend- 
lease obligations to the tune of $35,000,- 
000 , 000 . 

At the time Bretton Woods was ap¬ 
proved by the Congress we were told 
by the proponents that this bank would 
afford facilities for foreign loans along 
with the Ex^ ort-Import Bank and 
make direct loans unnecessary. Now 
we are informed that practically all our 
allies are coming in for loans. First 
comrs the British for $4,500,000,000, then 
the Russians for $6,000,000 000, and five 
or six billion for other allies. Why does 
not the administration give us the over¬ 
all picture of the loan situation so we 
can approach the problem intelligently? 

The opposition to the Truman loan by 
some of the British spokesmen has been 
the subject of much speculation in this 
country. Wc have some interesting in¬ 
formation from an authoritative source 
which will throw some light on the sub¬ 
ject. This source discloses Mr. Dalton, 
the Chancelor of the Exchequer, as say¬ 
ing the loan agreement gives England 
a substantial and undisputablc advan¬ 
tage. It is further evident that England 
must have the Ti’uman loan in order to 
fulfill one of its provisos, to wit, to have 
the financial strength to participate in 
the Bretton Woods agreement. Again 
we have a picture of the cunning deceit 
of our administration. 

The American people were told that our 
allies would contribute to the Bretton 
Woods Bank. Now it appears that the 
Allies will contribute to the bank, whose 
sole purpose is to lend money to and 
stabilize the currency of foreign nations, 
provided wc give them the money for 
their contribution. This certainly pre¬ 
sents an interesting situation, and it is 
my intention to discuss this subject to a 
greater extent when the loan proposal 
comes to the House. 


Polish Problem 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a very interesting and to 
the point editorial on the Polish problem 
that appeared in the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star of Saturday, February 2: 

POLISH PROBLEM 

The grave charges made by London and 
Washington against the law-enforcement 
branch of the present Polish Government 
brings back Into the limelight of public In¬ 
terest the thorny problem which that un¬ 
fortunate country presents. In virtually 
Idenllcal terms, Foreign Secretary Bcvln and 
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Secretary of State Byrnes accuse the Polish 
security police of murdering prominent 
members of political parties which are in 
the Polish Government's bad graces. These 
open charges follow repeated diplomatic rep¬ 
resentations by the British and American 
Ambassadors to Warsaw which have had no 
effect. 

The Indications are that the Polish Govern¬ 
ment is not minded to heed these protests. 
The reaction of the Polish official press and 
Government spokesmen to Mr. Bevin's state¬ 
ment was an angry denial of the charges, 
coupled with assertions that Poland was an 
Independent nation whose Government would 
do as It saw fit. Now, In answer to Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes, the Polish Ambassador here de¬ 
nies the charges, puts the blame on agents 
of the London government In exile, and goes 
so far as to assert that those exiled elements, 
headed by Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, main¬ 
tain contact with their “terrorist” agents in 
Poland “through a group of the national 
armed forces stationed In Coburg in the 
American zone of Germany.” 

Whatever may be the truth about the do¬ 
ings of those “reactionary” agents, the Polish 
Government is not free to do as It pleases, 
because it is bound by the terms of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements, to which It 
assented In order to get recognition from 
Britain and America. One of those terms 
Is the establishment of a democratic, rep¬ 
resentative government, attained by free 
elections. And both Secretary Byrnes and 
Foreign Secretary Bevln have pointed out 
that their governments assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the carrying out of those pledges. 

However, the weight of reliable evidence 
Is to the effect that the present Polish Gov¬ 
ernment Is ruthlessly persecuting all those 
who do not bow to its policies; also that 
those elements constitute a majority of the 
Polish people. Under such circumstances 
the holding of free elections is impossible. 
Furthermore, a high Polish official has an¬ 
nounced that the elections, when held, 
would be “democratic in the sense that the 
Poles understand democracy, and not in the 
western sc.^se.” This is, of course, the line 
taken by Soviet Russia and all its satellites. 
It reveals more clearly than ever how thor¬ 
oughly the present Polish Government, orig¬ 
inally Moscow’s creation, is Moscow’s tool. 
In view of all this, it seems that Washing¬ 
ton and London have reason to regret what 
seems to have been premature recognition 
of a regime which makes a mockery of its 
International obligations. 


Industrial Dynamite 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Times of Friday, February 1, 1946, on 
the strike situation: 

Stop, Look, and Listen, Congress 

Events of the past few days bring though- 
ful citizens to the unhappy conclusion that 
the Lower House of Congress has been stam¬ 
peded into consideration of a labor-control 
bill which has the earmarks of Industrial 
dynamite. 

The pressure on Congress to “do some¬ 
thing” about the current strike situation 
apparently has built up a mood of mob psy¬ 
chology among some legislators. The House 
yesterday voted, 258 to 114, to consider a 


labor bill Introduced only 3 days ago by Rep¬ 
resentative CASE, Republican, of South Da¬ 
kota. 

This bill has never been considered by a 
legislative committee. There have been no 
public hearings on it. It was not even in 
printed form when it was first submitted on 
Tuesday. It stands a fair chance of being 
passed by the House next Tuesday, whooped 
thoroughly by Republicans and southern 
Democrats. 

Aside from the merits or demerits of the 
Case bill, Congress, by hasty action, has 
shown it Is in no mood to pass important 
legislation which should have all the study 
and preparation as was given to such a bill 
as the Wagner Labor Relations Act in 1935. 
Passage of half-baked legislation could make 
matters worse, not better. Congress should 
recall the fiasco of the Smlth-Connally bill, 
which was passed during a wave of anger 
against John L. Lewis and which caused 
more strikes than it prevented. 

The Case bill may contain provisions which 
eventually must be adopted. In some form, 
by Congress. But It contains others which 
at the very least have nothing to do with the 
present controversies—such as prohibition of 
formation of foremen's unions. It Includes 
one provision that could take away from 
certain workers their hard-won rights under 
the Wagner Act in the event of a fist fight 
on a picket line. 

ACTION NOW, HEADACHES LATER 

These are matters for long-range legisla¬ 
tion to be considered when the country, 
through Congress, w ites a definite labor pol¬ 
icy. Hasty action now can bring headaches 
later. Calmer heads In Congress should ask 
their colleagues: Is there anything at all that 
\ e can do now about the present strike situ¬ 
ation'? William M. Lelserson, Chairman of 
the National Mediation Board and a towering 
figure in American labor history, says it’s 
too late to Rid the settlement of the current 
strike condition by legislation. 

Mr. Lei8er.son says the Government cannot 
absolutely prevent strikes. That's a plain 
fact. Tlie Case bill is advertised as a meas¬ 
ure tha- will prevent strikes. All the Gov¬ 
ernment can do is to secure the rights of 
both unions and employers, to protect the 
rights of the public, to use its good offices 
In bringing employers and employees togeth¬ 
er, and in the riost stubborn cases to facili¬ 
tate the settlement by mobilization of facts. 

After the Government has done all of that, 
there still will be strikes unless collective 
bargaining is conducted in a spirit of good 
will on both sides. We have seen that gen¬ 
uine bargaining can be made to work, as 
witness the settlement of the Ford and 
Chrysler Issues without strikes. The preven¬ 
tion of strikes must come voluntarily from 
the relationship which capital and labor 
create between themselves. 

WAGNER ACT VERSUS HUMAN NATURE 

The question has been raised whether the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act has failed. It 
was supposed to remove certain sources of 
industrial strife and unrest. The Wagner 
Act was not a cure-all. It eliminated one 
cause of Industrial strife; the refusal of em¬ 
ployers to recognize the inherent right of 
employees to organize into unions. It equal¬ 
ized the position of capital and labor at the 
bargaining table—but it couldn’t force them 
to agree. The Wagner Act couldn't change 
human nature. 

The Wagner Act was a long step on the 
Ik>od to harmony between those who own the 
tools of Industry and those who work them. 
The Wagner Act eliminated most of the 
violence from the labor disputes. It has 
brought disagreements from the picket line 
to the conference table. Now. perhaps, we 
have reached the stage where the two power¬ 
ful groups, capital and labor, must write 
their own rules to facilitate agreement or find 
themselves in a maze of musts that Congress 
will attempt to write. 
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The answer to that problem does not lie 
In passing laws such as the Case bill with 
which would have the effect In many in¬ 
stances of going back to the da]^ when there 
were no labor laws at all. In some cases it 
would nullify the Wagner Act and the Norris- 
LaOuardia Antl-lnJunction Act. 

The answer should lie, in the long run. in 
better defining the social obligations of both 
capital and labor, and. in some industries, 
such as utilities, setting up better machinery 
for bargaining patterned after the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Congress should stop, look, and listen-— 
especially to experts such as Leiserson—be¬ 
fore it takes any action that It, or the coun¬ 
try, may later regret. 

Where Was the American Legion When 
the Veterans’ Administration First 
Caught on Fire? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» February 4, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement by J. H. 
Leib, past vice commander, past service 
oflacer, chairman, servicemen’s hospital¬ 
ity committee: 

WHERE WAS THE AMERICAN LEGION WHEN THE 
VETERANS* ADMINISTRATION FIRST CAUGHT ON 
FIRE? 

(By J. H. Lelb, past vice commander, past 
service officer, chairman, servicemen's hos¬ 
pitality committee) 

The vicious and demagogic attack by the 
national commander of the American Legion 
upon General Bradley, Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs, backfired so fiercely that the 
echo was heard throughout the Nation. 

Why did the leadership of the American 
Legion wait to bombast the befuddled Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration at such a late date? 

It Is amusing to recall that during the 
original assault upon General Hines and his 
deplorable administration of veterans’ affairs, 
which was led by this writer, the leadership 
of the American Legion had the audacity to 
come before the House of Representatives 
Veterans’ Committee in June 1946 to defend 
the very predicament and state of affairs 
that they are now attempting to criticize. 

I submit that the leadership of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion more than any other single force 
Is responsible for existing conditions within 
the Veterans’ Administration. This asser¬ 
tion is based upon the following facts: 

When this writer as an officer in the Legion 
launched an attack upon the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration early in August 1944, predict¬ 
ing the very situation that now presents 
Itself, the national headquarters of the 
Legion sent representatives to the king mak¬ 
ers of my post to demand that I be ousted 
from office. I was coerced, threatened, and 
finally bitterly reprimanded by the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia department commander 
of the Legion at an o|>en post meeting. 

This feeble censure came at the specific 
request of the national headquarters of the 
American Legion. 

In other words the leadership of the Legion 
did everything it possibly could to silence a 
single voice that was crying In the wilder¬ 
ness—pleading and urging that Immediate 
action be taken to prevent the existing 
chaotic scandal, which now has been heaped 
upon the shoulders of General Bradley and 


who Is trying bis utmost to correct these 
conditions. 

The leadership of the Legion not only 
refused to take part in such a farsighted 
campaign but went out of its way to vilify 
thOEe who were extremely anxious to see 
that the machinery was set up to ease the 
burden of returning veterans who might 
have business before the VA. 

When 1, and later others, demanded an 
Immediate shake-up and the necessity for 
the streamlining of procedures for claims 
and hospitalization in the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration—didn’t the American Legion rush 
to the defense of General Hines, heaping 
praise and additional honors upon him? 

It was during this very period that the 
break-down of the Veterans’ Administration 
was well under way. The American Legion 
showed no concern then—why is it doing so 
now? 

Didn’t the national rehabilitation director 
of the Legion say during last spring’s con¬ 
gressional investigation of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration that the American Legion had 
no other choice but to defend their bene¬ 
factor—General Hines, and his dispirited 
administration, ‘simply because the VA was 
*’our baby—and we must defend ourselves in 
face of the charges"? 

Didn’t the National Legionnaire—official 
publication of the Legion, carry a story in its 
June 1945 Issue headlined as follows: "An 
appreciation of General Hines—by director 
of division that worked closest with veteran 
leader"—meaning the rehabilitation director. 

I ask—appreciation for what? For the 
callous disregard of human feeling and public 
responsibility that the Hines’ administration 
displayed in the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans—^for his lack of foresight and in¬ 
competency that was so obvious then, as it 
Is now? 

Didn’t the leadership of the Legion on 
August 31, 1946, present a gold watch to 
General Hines, as a token of "love, respect, 
affection, and esteem of every member of 
the Legion"—^for his outstanding service as 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs? 

This stupid occasion took place 2 months 
after General Hines was ousted from office 
and while the newspaper headlines were still 
burning with such articles like "Veterans 
treated like dogs In veterans’ hospitals," 
"Northport Hospital manager confirms abuse 
of patients," "Care of tubercular at veterans’ 
hospitals scored," "General Bradley on sur¬ 
prise visit finds bad state at Northport," and 
while disabled soldiers were flooding official 
Washington with shocking cases of mistreat¬ 
ment and confusion at the hands of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

During the same period did not the Ameri¬ 
can Legion protect General Hines when he 
refused to clean up the artificial limb scandal 
and it finally took a Justice Department in¬ 
dictment of the limb Industry on antitrust 
violations to give amputated veterans bet¬ 
ter equipment. 

Finally, when this writer urged the im¬ 
mediate construction-of badly needed vet¬ 
erans* hospitals to care for veterans of this 
war, pointing out over and over In the Con¬ 
gressional Record that only 8,000-odd beds 
had been added to Veterans’ Administration 
facilities throughout the Nation since Pearl 
Harbor, did the American Legion lift a finger 
to help bring about these needed beds? In 
fact, when this writer raised the issue of 
the pauper oath, which was intended to force 
the immediate construction of additional 
hospitals, the national headquarters of the 
American Legion wrote three letters to Wash¬ 
ington demanding that I refrain from press¬ 
ing the matter any further. 

Now we find Johnny-come-lately Stelle, 
the national commander of the Legion, 
emerging from his hole a day before ground¬ 
hog day, charging In a punch-drunk manner 
that "hundreds of thousands of veterans* 
claims for hospitalization, compensation, and 


BO forth" are stalled In the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration under General Bradley—a man who 
took over a mess left behind by an In¬ 
competent public official. 

Need anything else be added? Tes; thanks 
to the short-sighted leadership of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion and to their prot^g^. General 
Hines—^for their joint refusal to act when 
action was so vitally necessary. 


Compulsory Military Training and the 
Future of the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid¬ 
ering the proposal to establish perma¬ 
nent compulsory military training in this 
country, we should follow the advice of 
an eminent educator, when he said: 

We should postpone action on conscription 
until the subject has been much more fully 
investigated and the President appoint a 
national commission to survey all the as¬ 
pects of the proposed training program. 

A condensation of an illuminating 
article b7 Arthur E. Morgan entitled 
"Conscription and the West Point Mind,’* 
taken from the February issue of Mer¬ 
cury, is presented herewith: 

The value of (case for) compulsory military 
training has been ably presented by high 
Army, Navy, and Government offlclSls, in the 
press, on the radio, and before congressional 
committees. Let us now look at the other 
side. 

Both sides agree upon the importance of 
the proposed step. Hanson Baldwin, the 
military critic of the New York Times, and an 
opponent of conscription, says: "Permanent 
peacetime conscription—universal military 
training—will profoundly influence our so¬ 
cial, economic, physical, and educational life, 
as well as our military organization." Gen¬ 
eral Marshall, former Chief of Staff and a 
vigorous exponent of conscription, states In 
bis recent biennial report: "By this method 
we would establish, for the generations to 
come, a national military policy." 

The Army works ceaselessly for more power 
and prestige. It has disclosed no limits to 
the craving for power. 

The authoritarian and dictatorial temper 
of West Point rules the Army. It is not just 
a regime for training military men, but a 
cult, with a deep-rooted tradition and phi¬ 
losophy. Pew religions or other cults any¬ 
where put their novices through such intense 
training. Pew Americans realize what me¬ 
dieval, coercive Indoctrination of young 
minds goes on at the Academy. 

Three factors have helped West Point to 
perpetuate that pattern: The habit of ap¬ 
pointing Its own graduates to Its teaching 
staff; the admission of immature and impres- 
slonahle youth, mostly just out of high 
school; and the system of extreme isolation. 
In such an environment the spirit of the 
young cadet is broken and his mind is deeply 
indoctrinated. Only a few exceptionally 
strong characters withstand that process. 

General MacArthur. as Superintendent of 
the Academy, tried to modernize the institu¬ 
tion, but was opposed and eliminated be¬ 
fore his 4-year term was completed. 

Extension of West Point influence would 
menace long-time military security. Its reg¬ 
imentation and arbitrary subordination to 
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authority has been deadly to alert, creative 
inquiry. 

Everyone remembers the unsuccessful ef¬ 
forts of General Mitchell to get recognition 
In the Army of the significance of the air¬ 
plane in war. I am told by an able and well- 
informed physicist that rudimentary radar 
equipment was designed, built, and fur¬ 
nished to some of our warships during the 
First World War. It was not perfect, and was 
left unused. The equipment lay on ship¬ 
board for about a decade, while no one in 
the Navy showed enough creative imagina¬ 
tion to explore its enormous possibilities. 

As for the atomic bomb, Alexander Sachs, 
who was directly effective in bringing the 
project to the attention of the President, 
states that both the Army and the Navy 
were initially uninterested and for a con¬ 
siderable period remained indifferent. This 
most powerful of all military forces, there¬ 
fore, like so many other concepts requiring 
ranging imagination, would have been lost 
if the West Point and Annapolis judgments 
had not been overruled by an imaginative 
President, with the encouragement of the 
civilian head of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, Lyman J. Briggs. 

There is reason to believe that military 
shortsightedness continued to Impede the 
atomic bomb project, and there can be no 
doubt of its well-nigh disastrous Influence 
on the development of science generally. 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, vice-prekident of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., had charge of 
a critical phase of the project—the chem¬ 
istry and purification of plutonium. He 
holds that the Army failed utterly to see 
the significance of science to the war effort, 
and Insisted on drafting science students 
vitally needed to sustain our national 
strength. Dr. Thomas said: 

“Tlie present selective-service policies may 
have a profoundly adverse effect on the 
atomic bomb program, and might even cost 
the United States its head start in atomic 
bomb research over other nations. * • • 

“Postwar scientific research in the United 
States has been set back by at least from 
2 to 4 years by the drafting of young natural 
scientists, • ♦ • 

“Already it will take until 1965 for the uni¬ 
versities of this country to catch up with 
the need for scientifically trained young men 
at the rate at which that need was growing 
before the war. * • • 

“In contrast with United States policy, 
both Great Britain and Russia have been 
careful to conserve their young natural sci¬ 
entific and research talent.** 

He stated that 20 percent of his research 
staff now face induction. More are classed 
I-A than during the warl “It takes 6 or 7 
years from high school to give a young man 
the necessary training for research work, and 
the moment he finishes this schooling in 
college and Industry he is 'right in the middle 
of the draft.’ The average age of the natural 
scientists working on the atomic bomb proj¬ 
ect at Santa Fe was around 30 years.’’ 

Senator La Folletti: wrote (Congressional 
Record, November 23, 1946): “It is a well- 
known fact that most of the startling tech¬ 
nical progress of the past war came from 
outside the armed forces. And many a sci¬ 
entist and engineer will bitterly tell you that 
his developments and contributions were 
made in spite of, not with the help of, the 
services.*' Military strength, as Hanson Bald¬ 
win has pointed out, is not to be confused 
with peacetime conscription. In this age of 
science and rapid technological change, the 
spirit of active creative Inquiry is indispen¬ 
sable to military strength; conscription is not. 
Rocket ship and atomic bombs make it neces¬ 
sary that we have as many resilient, imagina¬ 
tive minds as possible if we are to avoid 
chaos. West Point strait-jackets the minds 
of its own. Can we expect that the youth 
of the Nation will escape the deadening im¬ 


pact of its regimentation under a program 
of compulsory military training which it dom¬ 
inates? 

In addition to paralyzing the inquiring 
spirit, this Prusslanlzatlon of youth also 
threatens democracy itself. The lessons of 
discipline and obedience, which military es¬ 
tablishments preach, tend to suppress liberal 
tendencies and to uphold the status quo. 
Universal compulsory military training spread 
those lessons effectively in Prussia. 

Training Manual 2000-26, published by the 
United States Army in 1928 as an official 
textbook on citizenship for the citizens’ mili¬ 
tary training camps, attacks labor legislation 
and efforts to outlaw war. Its definition of 
democracy is illustrative; 

“Democracy. A government of the masses. 
Authority derived through mass meetings or 
any other form of direct expression. Atti¬ 
tude toward property is communistic—ne¬ 
gating property rights. Attitude toward 
law is that the will of the majority shall 
regulate, whether It be based upon delib¬ 
eration, or governed by passion, prejudice, 
and impulse, without restraint or regard to 
consequences. Results in demagogism, li¬ 
cense. agitation, discontent, anarchy.’’ 

Following public objection, this and some 
other passages were deleted, but the mili¬ 
taristic, antidemocratic tradition which in¬ 
spired them was not. It is in the blood and 
fiber of West Point. Significantly, an offi¬ 
cial Army textbook has also complained that 
among “the defects In our (national) policy’* 
Is “direction of military operations by a 
civilian Secretary of War.’* 

One benefit claimed for military training 
Is that it improves health and morals. Un¬ 
der the proposed program about a third of 
the men, those most needing help, would 
be rejected and not helped. A civilian pro¬ 
gram would aim to iielp those most needing 
help. 

Records of the Army and Navy Surgeons 
General and of the United States Public 
Health Service indicate that in 1939 the in¬ 
cidence of syphilis in the general population 
was 6.1 per 1,000, in the Army 29.6, and in 
the Navy 85.9. As draftees were Inducted 
the rate in the services fell, but as they took 
on Army and Navy ways it rose again, the 
rise being very rapid in 1945. 

In the Congressional Record for Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1945, is a detailed account of the Navy 
policy of operating a large hou.se of prostitu¬ 
tion in Japan, with others contemplated. 
The account describes men lined up four 
abreast for a block, supervised by military 
police while waiting admission, with a re¬ 
turn line waiting to receive prophylaxis from 
Navy medical men assigned to that purpose. 
The military caste system was protected by 
reserving geisha houses for the officers. Han¬ 
son Baldwin writes, “No one knowing the 
Army can describe the standard of morals 
and habits formed there as uplifting. Quite 
the contrary.’* The same, of coure**, is at 
least equally true of the Navy. 

As to the educational value of conscrip¬ 
tion, a letter on the subject signed by Presi¬ 
dents Conant, of Harvard; Dodds, of Prince¬ 
ton; Day of Cornell; Hutchins, of Chicago; 
Sproul, of California State, and seven others 
roads: “Military training offers no real solu¬ 
tion to national problems of education, 
health, or responsible citizenship in a free 
society. Moreover, we do not favor the con¬ 
trol of even a year’s education of young men 
by the Federal Government.” As another 
commentator remarked, forcing a high-school 
boy into military life “will not bring de¬ 
mocracy into militarism; it will bring mili¬ 
tarism into civilian life and undermine de¬ 
mocracy." 

Why not give voluntary enlistment a fair 
trial? The common soldier has been looked 
on throughout history as a sort of slave, to 
be paid little more than subsistence. Treat 
him as an American citizen and pay him as 
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such, and probably enough young men will 
Join the services. 

What can be done? Four things spccifl- 
eally. First of all, we should postpone action 
on conscription until the subject has been 
much more fully investigated. The Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education, which Includes 
all the major organizations in the educa¬ 
tional field, recommends that the President 
appoint a national commission of represent¬ 
ative leaders from Industry, agriculture, la¬ 
bor, the church, education, and the Congress 
to survey all aspects of the proposed training 
program—among them its relationship to 
other aspects of national defense, to the edu¬ 
cational system, and to the program of inter- 
national peace through world organization. 

Second. When a national policy is for¬ 
mulated and adopted, then if it should in¬ 
clude some elements of military training, a 
somewhat similar commission should have 
over-all control of that program, to Insure 
that such training does not destroy the self¬ 
directive freedom which is the genius of 
America, and the source of its long-time 
strength. The state is only one aspect of 
society. A wise state will be modest and 
restrained in exercising power over its sub¬ 
jects. The American concept of life has in¬ 
cluded a high regard for personal autonomy. 
Any program, such as peacetime universal 
compulsory military training, which would 
require a boy of 17 or 18 to surrender his 
life philosophy if he has one, and make him¬ 
self an uncritical and obedient Instrument 
of imposed authority while being indoc¬ 
trinated in the philosophy of force, would be 
a blow to freedom. 

Third. At present West Point is an anti¬ 
democratic outpost in America, with plans 
to capture America for the spirit of blind 
obedience, arbitrary power, and rigid caste 
stratification. It should be reorganized, 
making it a graduate school, receiving men 
of greater maturity and educational back¬ 
ground; and all except the explicitly military 
members of the faculty should be drawn 
from other educational Institutions, where 
the American spirit 'survives and modern 
scholarship prevails. West Point should be 
Americanized before it Prussianizes America. 

Fourth. America should study most care¬ 
fully the conditions necessary for peace, and 
not only the conditions necessary for waging 
war. 


Farm Surpluses—Portion of Hearings 
Before Senate Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN ’THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a portion of 
the hearings before the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture dealing with the uses 
of farm surpluses in the production of 
various industrial items such as alcohol 
and rubber. This proposed legislation is 
designed to mako use of the many alcohol 
and other surplus war plants now situ¬ 
ated in many aieas of the United States. 

Present at this meeting held Friday, 
February 1, 1946, were Senator Thomas, 
chairman, and Senators Aiken, Butler, 
Hoey, Shipstead, and Young. The pagea 
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which I wish to have Inserted are 14 to 
30 Inclusive. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Record as follows: 

Senator Young. Mr. Johnson, in the days 
of the great surpluses, every farmer In my 
part of the United States looked for a solu¬ 
tion of the surplus problem, as you have out¬ 
lined It, and this bill, it would seem, would 
take care of that. In my opinion, we will 
again be faced, before long, with largo sur¬ 
pluses. This seems like a most Intelligent 
approach to the problem of surpluses. Every 
farmer In my part of the United States is for 
It. The North Dakota legislature passed an 
appropriation 6 years ago to go Into research 
along this line and planned to build a plant, 
but about that time the war came along and 
Federal Government plants were built; we 
lot It go for the time being. 

Senator Butler. And It Is a fact that the 
largest plant of this kind constructed by the 
Government as a war instrument happened 
to be in Omaha, in my home town. I have 
the opportunity to see the possibilities of 
following such a program as this through as 
a permanent policy, as we were forced to fall 
into during the war. 

The Chairman. What did the Omaha plant 
cost. If you know? 

Senator Butler. Seven million, and it has 
been operated by a local company and they 
have paid the RPC a magnificent sum in the 
way of a lease. They are operating now, and 
have been, on a surplus of potatoes as well 
as grains. 

The Chairman. Is It in operation now? 

Senator Butler. Yes. 

The Chairman. What are they making? 

Senator Butler. Alcohol. 

Mr. Johnson. I am getting ready to make 
sirup. 

The Chairman. What do they make it 
from? 

Mr. Johnson. Corn, and possibly whea[t 
also. p 

Senator Butler. I might say, Senator 
Thomas, that when sorghum grains got to a 
low peak. It was found abundant In Texas 
and Oklahoma; this plant was looking for 
these opportunities, and when they got in the 
market the price advanced tremendously. It 
was a direct benefit to the growers of your 
Immediate area. 

Mr. Johnson. Whenever you have a process 
that can consume 100,000 bushels of grain 
that would be a drug on the market every 
day. It does not take long before you can step 
into the spot markets and clear up a situa¬ 
tion In a very short time. We did It In Texas 
and Oklahoma in less than 2 weeks' time. 

Senator Young. This happened in our po¬ 
tato area, Just a few extra carloads of pota¬ 
toes break the market. 

Mr. Robinson. Wo experimented with po¬ 
tatoes to find out if we could take the starch 
out of potatoes. I think with research work 
in these plants, when they are able to oper- 
at 3 a year or so, we will be doing a wonderful 
lot of things. 

The Chairman. Mr. Johnson, I would like 
for you to complete your statement. 

Mr. Johnson. You may be wondering why 
we think there Is an emergency In a matter 
of this nature because they are now operat¬ 
ing. We are operating by sufferance at the 
moment. RPC could cancel us out tomorrow 
If they thought it proper to sell the plants. 
They have been advertised. You will recall 
Senate Resolution No. 176 asking for a study 
of their uses; that Is going on now. 

The Chairman, Who Is making that study? 

Mr. Johnson. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The Chairman. I remember the resolution, 
1 just forgot who had the charge of it now. 

Mr. Johnson. That is the reason it seems 
•o imperative to get a bill introduced and 
to get people thinking on it, crystallizing 
public opinion in this direction, and pointing 


up some of the things we are talking about. 
1 know that today the research organizations 
have enough things in their bag of tricks, and 
are developing those things every day. that 
require the assistance rendered, or would be 
rendered, by this legislation. 

The Chairman. What are the additional 
needs for this legislation, you suggested In¬ 
dustrial alcohol, and we have suggested mo¬ 
lasses. indicates some of the things that 
might be developed or made available as a 
result of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I am not a 
chemist or a technician, but when you start 
with the grain production, there are so many 
things, and cotton, celanese—cotton is the 
purest celanese that grows, and instead of 
using the cotton materials the farmer grows— 
I mean by using some of the cotton ma¬ 
terials the farmer grows instead of the car¬ 
bons that are in our industrial researen piles 
and converting those—of course that might 
develop into a competitive question—but 
celanese is one of the things that is produced 
from cotton—then, there is rayon, nylon, 
housing materials for fabricated houses, 
paints, plastics—the field is full. 

There is a question whether or not in 
such cases It would not be good economy to 
use those crops that come along year by year 
or take it out of the stock pile that nature 
has built up during the centuries. 

The Chairman. At the present time the 
country is short of paints, and this committee 
reported legislation, which became law. au¬ 
thorizing subsidies to be paid to the growers 
of flax. In order that that product might be 
Increased, that linseed oil might be increased, 
that paint might be increased. Now. I have 
information that it Is possible to make a 
fine paint with soybean oil. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes: and sesame seeds, and 
other things, and that is what we are looking 
to from this bill, getting their uses, the uses 
of these agricultural commodities channeled 
Into the production of these paints, and other 
Industrie uses. 

The Chairman. That is what I am getting 
In the record. You have suggested industrial 
alcohol, and molasses, and paint, that can 
come from agricultural products—are there 
others? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, there are lacquers, and 
all kinds of solvents. 

The Chairman. What are they used for? 

Mr. Johnson. Solvents are used in toilet 
articles, in food, in medicines, and many 
things, and some are imported. We feel they 
ought to be made out of surpluses when sur¬ 
pluses are available. 

The Chairman. Have you any further sug¬ 
gestions? 

Mr. Johnson. I believe not. 

The Chairman. If not. 1 will call the other 
gentleman. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK L. ROBINSON 

The Chairman. Will you please state your 
full name? 

Mr. Robinson. Prank L. Robinson. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside* 
please? 

Mr. Robinson. Senator, I am from Ne¬ 
braska— 

The Chairman <interrupting). What Is 
your occupation? 

Mr. Robinson. I am a farmer at heart, and 
have been for close to 45 years, also a cattle 
raiser. 

The Chairman. What do you mean, **at 
heart"? 

Mr. Robinson. I have had to leave that 
because 1 got imued with an idea from 
Henry l ord in 1935 that If our agriculture 
was to prosper we must have the assistance 
of industry and chemistry to utilize our sur¬ 
pluses, and 1 have talked and worked on that 
program, more or less, all of these years, a,t 
the neglect of my farm operations. 

The Chairman. Mr. Robinson, you made a 
•tatement awhile ago, and I will ask the re¬ 
porter to lift out what you said and have it 


go In now, so we will have It all; now go 
ahead. 

(The previous remarks of Mr. Robinson 
are as follows: 

(Mr. Robinson. We experimented with po¬ 
tatoes to find out If we could take the starch 
out of potatoes. 1 think with research work 
in these plants that we will be able within a 
year or so to do some wonderful things.) 

Mr. Robinson. 1 really appreciate the work 
that Cecil Johnson has been doing in pre¬ 
paring this bill, as I have been more or less 
associated with Cecil Johnson for the past 
10 years, and during that time we have 
thought along the lines of the necessity of 
such a program as he has presented here 
today to this committee. 

Incidentally, I would like to also state that 
back 6 or 6 years ago. even less, when the 
Triple A program was in operation, with the 
curtailed production in a big way, that the 
thoughts represented and presented by Mr. 
Johnson were thoughts in our minds years 
ago. but we did not get the cooperation for 
the idea across until that curtailed program 
came along, which has cost the Government 
$4,000,000,000 since it has commenced to 
break up, and with the mechanized equip¬ 
ment now usable on the farms, and the fact 
that three men can do the work of five on 
the farm and produce about 30 percent more 
farm production, we all realize that we had 
better get ready for the surpluses before they 
really break upon us. 

The Chairman. Indicate. If you will, the 
time you can envision or foresee what might 
come about If this bill becomes law, referring 
to what Mr. Johnson says—tell us how you 
make molasses out of potatoes. 

Mr. Robinson. It Is a dextrose sweetening 
mostly—not real molasses. The Farm Crop 
Production Association at Omaha, who are 
operating this industrial alcohol plant, re¬ 
ceived an appropriation from the RFC of 
about $460,000 about a year ago for the in¬ 
stalling of equipment to extract the corn 
oil from com before the starch from the corn 
was used into alcohol process. Incidentally, 
a bushel of com contains about one-third 
of a pound of corn oil. 

The Chairman. Would that make about 
half a pint, would that be about half a pint 
of oil? 

Mr. Robinson. Just about 

The Chairman. About half a pint—all 
right, go ahead. 

Mr. Robinson. That oil- 

The Chairman (interrupting). What Is the 
color of the oil? 

Mr. Robinson. It Is Just about the color 
of Mazola—^you have seen Mazola. 

The Chairman. I am afraid I would not 
recognize It. What Is it used for? 

Mr. Robinson. For salad dressing, cooking 
In restaurants, cafes, and hotels; hotels pre¬ 
fer it because this oil does not smoke, and it 
is used in the sizing of paper and cloth, and 
is used in a great many industries which were 
manufacturing essential *naterials during 
the war. 

The Chairman. That is the first product 
taken out of corn; what is the second? 

Mr. Robinson. In the manufacture of dex¬ 
trose sirup, which is comparable to many 
highly advertised sirups. We extract a starch 
from the corn which is about 33 pounds to a 
bushel of corn. We cook this starch, adding 
a malt and a mold bran, and we shake out a 
starch and press the oil from this starch, re¬ 
covering 86 pounds of sirup from a bushel of 
com, believe it or not. 

The Chairman. What does that look like? 

Mr. Robinson. That Is just about as near 
the color of genuine maple sirup as you can 
Imagine and about as sweet. 

The Chairman. What is It used for? 

Mr. Robinson. Table sirup and the manu¬ 
facture of foods, and used In soft drinks like 
the Coca-Cola and Pepsl-Cola and all those 
drinks, and it is used in the manufacture of 
candy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it have a trade name? 
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Mr. Robinson. We have not one for It— 
Cecil, do you know? 

Mr. Johnson. It is the same thing as 
Karo- 

The Chairman. Karo sirup? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Another question—does it 
have any other uses, is It used In the manu- 
tacture of certain medicines? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. 

Senator Butler. I would like sperJally for 
the record to show that you get 36 pounds 
of sweetening from a bushel of corn, as a 
substitute for sugar out of each bushel of 
corn, that the United States produces only 
about one-third or one-fourth of its rccuire- 
ments from sugar. 

The Chairman. At this point, for the rec¬ 
ord. state how much sugar you can produce 
out of a bushel of corn. 

Mr. Robinson. I am not familiar with that, 
there is a good deal of corn sirup made, but 
I don’t know. 

The Chairman. Is the sugar a refined prod¬ 
uct from the sirup? 

Mr. Robinson. No, the sugar is made In a 
different way. 

The Chairman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Robinson. I might add that the man¬ 
ufacture of this sirup might be of interest to 
the officials lii the Department of Agriculture 
who are disturbed over our sugar shortege 
and sweetening shortage in general and that 
may exist for a couple of years yet. and wo 
thought it was our duty to carry on this re¬ 
search work, and we thought we should do 
it in a big v/ny, and we asked the RPC for 
a grant of $218,000 to install equipment to 
make sirup for this tremendous shortage that 
now exists, but they could not see their way 
clear to grant us that sum, so we are furnish¬ 
ing our ov;n money to install this equipment, 
and pay the freight on it, and I might say, 
incidentally, that some of the large presses 
we are using in the manufacture of sirup 
are furnished from other plants that were 
erected by the DPC, and I think you will ap¬ 
preciate that is why these properties should 
be in sympathetic hands. If you have had 
the experience of running the gantlet here 
In Washington you will know that it is trying. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Robinson. I will say, if we had not had 
the sympathy of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in getting these plants erected in the 
Middle West for the manufacture of indus¬ 
trial alcohols I doubt very much if you would 
have had the Normandy invasion yet today 
because 70 percent of the synthetic rubber 
that was used for our mechanized equipment 
during the war was made from grain alcohol. 

The Chairman. Answer this question, if 
you can. What is the relative cost of lubber 
mnde from alcohol and that made from 
petroleum? 

Mr. Robinson. I think if the facts were 
taken into consideration of the use of the 
material resources of the country to con¬ 
vert any of these into butadiene for rubber, 
and the fact that the depreciation on the 
synthetic and gas plants that produce the 
synthetic alcohol were also considered, and 
that if we were allowed to continue produc¬ 
ing a certain amount of synthetic rubber 
from grain alcohol, thereby allowing us to 
continue the research so necessary in reduc¬ 
ing the cost of alcohol, we could make syn¬ 
thetic rubber from grain alcohol, and from 
these agricultural products, as cheaply as any 
other process, and as cheaply as we could 
Import natural rubber from foreign coun¬ 
tries, giving those natives a reasonable sum 
in wages—or perhaps we could do It 
cheaper. 

We must continue to operate these Gov¬ 
ernment-owned plants not only to take care 
of the grain situation but the sweetpota- 
toes—always a critical situation In the 
South—and waste forest material in the 
West, and excess spoilage wheat, which you 
always have more or less, whether it is a 
short or a large crop. 


For Instance, Senator Butler spoke about 
grain sorghums. 

A year ago this summer we had excessive 
rains In Dakota and Minnesota whereby the 
wheat could not be threshed from the shock. 
It sprouted and grew In the shock. We heard 
about that. We communicated with the 
officials connected with the Agricultural De¬ 
partment located in these States, and they 
sent us samples of this sprouted wheat, 
which was unfit for human consumption and 
we bought a good many thousand bushels of 
that kind of wheat, and. strange to say. it 
really produced more alcohol per bushel than 
the good wheat, believe It or not. 

Senator Young. And, I believe, you paid 
the market price. 

Mr. RosiNtoN. Yes, before they knew there 
was any market for it at all, and by the time 
we had bought several cars It went up 40 
cents a bushel. 

The Chairman. Maybe wheat sprouts 
m^kes bettor alcohol than the other. 

Mr. Robinson. Maybe so. but wo prefer 
that It is not sprouted. That Just goes to 
show you how useful plants of this nature 
can be to agriculture, and how necessary it is 
that such plants as v/e have mentioned be in 
friendly hands. 

The Chairman. Have you considered the 
possibility of making synthetic motor fuel? 

Mr. Roeinson. I am glad you mention that. 
That is ir-^ hobby. That is one of the things 
that I became imbued with many years ago 
when I attended this conference called by 
Henry Ford. At that time we were selling 
grain at 10 or 12 cents a bushel. 

Tlic Chairman. What kind? 

Mr. Robinson. Corn, oats, wheat, and 
barley. 

The Chairman. Wheat at 10 cents a bushel'' 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. in my county. 

The Chairman, What year was that? 

Mr. Robinson. About 1932. 

The CHAirMAN. Wheat sold In Enid, Okla.. 
for 19 cents a bushel, that was the lowest I 
heard of. 

Mr. Robinson. I bought wheat, corn, oats, 
and barley for cattle and hog feed at 10 cents 
a bushel. 

The Chairman. Was It good v neat? 

Mr. Robinson. Not all of it always, but 
even the good wheat was not worth more 
than 25 cents. 

The Chairman. I am glad to get that on 
the record. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. Now, about that time 
I was associated with some people in the 
East who had investigated the use of alcohol 
in motor fuels, in a great many of the foreign 
countries, and learned that the United 
States was practically the only country in 
the world that did not use alcohol in their 
Internal combustion engines. 

Senator Butler. Is that true today? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, so far as I know, it 
Is true today, yes sir 

Mr. Johnson. And many oil companies in 
this country are sponsoring its use in other 
countries. 

Senator Young. This policy was followed 
by Germany preceding the World War, and 
was probably responsible for their apparent 
prosperity; they used many of their farm 
products industrially. 

Mr. Robinson. They perfected the manu¬ 
facture of synthetic rubber, which was first 
Introduced by the Russian Government and 
followed by the research of the Germans and 
the Poles, and strange as it may seem, that 
after the use of synthetic rubber in those 
countries for 12 years in a big way, and most 
of that synthetic rubber was made from 
grain and potatoes, that we should have had 
to go through all of the painful processes 
and hard work of the Gillette committee to 
build synthetic alcohol plants that could 
produce synthetic alcohol from grain to save 
our Nation in this last war. 

I would like to go back to the alcohol and 
motor fuels. 


I have had considerable experience in the 
blending of alcohol with gasoline over a pe¬ 
riod of years, selling it to users directly on 
the farms In their tractors, trucks, and au¬ 
tomobiles. 

The Chairman. What do you call the prod¬ 
uct? 

Mr. Robinson. An alcohol blend—ethyl 
alcchol. I learned over n period of years, 
with the actual use and observation that al¬ 
cohol blended with gasoline is a most re¬ 
markable fuel and the fact that we were 
using our natural resources, in the way of 
petroleum at a very rapid rate, which Is be¬ 
coming more or less recognized since the 
war. that we mu.st, in the years to come, and 
now, commence to supplement our motor 
fuels with alcohol made from starches and 
grain, grown on the farm which is nothing 
but air and water and sunshine and can be 
replaced annually from the soil. 

Is that enough on that? 

The Chairman. Whnt was the best result 
you got In blending alcohol with gasoline? 

Mr Robinson The nicest blend I have had 
experience with i.s about 7 percent of al¬ 
cohol in 68 70 octane ga.sollne. It makes a 
most perfect fuel. 

The Chairman. How much grain would be 
required for a 1-percent blend? 

Mr. Robinson. On a 5-percent blend it will 
require—we are using In this country about 
25.000,000,000 gallons of gasoline a year, and 
a 5-percent blend would require about 600,- 
000.000 bushels of grain. I think I have 
those figures right: If not, they can b 3 
checked before we leave. 

Senator Butler. That approximates all the 
surplus we normally would ave in grain, 
docs it not? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. I think the grain ton¬ 
nage in normal years is about 6,000,000.000 
bushels, and if you remove 10 or 15 percent 
of that from the market you would stabilize 
the market. 1 think the history of the mar¬ 
ket over a period of years will show that. 

The Chairman. Could vou make 100-octane 
motor fuel out of alcohol? 

Mr. Robinson. Yer, sir. It has an octane 
ratin']: of 140. 

SBnator Young. You have not mentioned 
what effect it would have on unemployment: 
would it not provide a vast amount of ad¬ 
ditional Jobs? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. And especially. If you went 
Into fields like sweetpotatoes, as Senator 
Ellender told us of the program in Louisi¬ 
ana. converting lands that were devoted to 
cotton to sweetpotatoes because they were 
80 rich in starches, it would be a natural. 

The Chairman. Have you any further sug¬ 
gestions? 

Mr. Robinson. No; I think not. There 
Is a great deal more that can be said, but 
I think we have covered the ground very 
well. 

Mr. Johnson. There are lots of people with 
a great many ideas that would like to bo 
heard If and when this bill comes up, some 
very Important men like, for instance. Mr. 
William Dow. and a number of others that 
see in this a way of tying their industries 
Into this other thing. 

Mr. Robinson. This will keep the farm go¬ 
ing. together with soil conservation, and will 
balance up agriculture. It Is a problem we 
have all been thinking on for years and years, 
and it Is very interesting and also wonderful 
to note that after many years of curtailed 
production that the best thinkers in our 
Government today, rs well as ;fi Industry and 
agriculture, sec the grrat possibilities of this 
kind of an operation for the balancing of 
agriculture. 

Senator Young. I fully agree. The problem 
lem Is to get them all to see the possibilities. 

Senator Butler. Mr. Chairman, this is all 
appreciated by me and the others interested, 
that we have had the opportunity to make 
this record today. 
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I am sorry that a good many members could 
not be here. I assure our guests that they 
arc busily engaged elsewhere—not loafing, 
but I want to ask the chairman If be thinks 
be has the inlormation now so we can get 
the benefit of his counsel and suggestions as 
to how to proceed with the introduction of 
the bill. 


Veterans and tiie Peace 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend rrv remarks, 
I am inserting herewith an article which 
appeared in the Christian Century for 
January 30, 1946. It is most timely and 
indicates that there is much to be done 
if we are to win a permanent peace. At 
least, there must be a realistic approach 
to present world problems: 

THE VETERAN AND THE PEACE 

A familiar refrain is beginning to echo 
through the dispatches sent American news¬ 
papers by their correspondents in Europe. 
It is ImiJossible, the American people are 
bjing told, to stabilize the European situa¬ 
tion. or to assute any durable peace on that 
war-lcrn continent, so long as doubts persist 
Bs to whet the United States la going to do. 
A little examination will show that the re¬ 
current phrase, "what the United States is 
going to do," really refers to the probable 
length of American occupation in Germany 
arid other parts of Europe, or to the readi¬ 
ness of this country to pledge Itself to mili¬ 
tary intervention in case there are attempts 
to overthrew the peace terms now being 
worked out. Demonstrations by American 
soldiers for rapid demobilization are credited 
with having increased European doubts as 
to America’s future role in continental 
affairs. 

This tendency to imply that American 
remissness lies at the bottom of Europe's 
persistent Inst.Tbillty will hardly stand up 
under close scrutiny. It is at least arguable 
that the current European Jitters owe as 
much to Russian as to American failure to 
define a hard-and-fast future policy. And 
there are many other factors besides the 
puzzling uncrrlaintles of Soviet policy which 
are keeping postwar Europe from settling 
into a definitive pattern. Nevertheless, in¬ 
ternational understanding might be served 
by meeting thl.v reported European misgiving 
on its ov/n terms. If Europe’s future so 
largely depends on what the United States 
is going to do. what will American foreign 
policy be for the next 10 or 20 years? 

No certain answer to that question can be 
given. The United States is enough of a 
democracy so that its foreign policy, at least 
in Its major aspects, must conform to public 
opinion, and there can be no assurance as to 
v/hat course American public opinion will 
support for the next two decades. We are 
sure, however, that there is one factor of 
tremendous Importance which is not being 
sufficiently taken into account by most of 
those who are trying to predict or Infiuence 
future American policy. That factor is the 
veteran. Twelve million former servicemen 
will make up the most influential element 
In this Nation's political life for the coming 
40 yeara. Asking what the United States will 
do in Europe, or anywhere else, without tak¬ 
ing the veterans into account is like asking 
wha'; the future policy of the Roman Catho¬ 


lic Church Is going to be without taking the 
composition of the college of cardinals into 
account. 

This curious Indifference to the part the 
veteran is certain to play may grow out of 
the fact that so far he has been slow about 
getting into political action. (Yet not so 
very slow; there is already a $25,000,000,000 
bonus bill before Congress.) With the vet¬ 
erans' organizations bequeathed by former 
wars competing for his membership, and 
new organizations of those who wear the 
service button coming Into being every 
month, the veteran’s Interest has been largely 
centered up to now on the choice of agencies 
through which he will wield his power. But 
this is only a preliminary stage. It will soon 
pass into a period In which the veteran’s 
vote and the veteran’s views will be the first 
consideration of every politician. If Congress 
and State legislatures have kowtowed in 
years past to the Legion, what is to be ex¬ 
pected when there are 12,000,000 votes at 
stake? 

While the war was in progress It became 
the fashion to deplore the lack of political 
Indoctrination of the men in uniform. It 
was charged that they were not told what 
It was all about at the time they were fight¬ 
ing—or if efforts were made to tell them, 
through lectures and through films, these 
largely failed to register. Now it is being 
charged that the failure to convince them 
of the rightness of our present policy is re¬ 
sponsible for the soldier riots. A great op¬ 
portunity to send 12,000,000 citizens back 
into civilian life informed on the issues of 
International relations has been lost. The 
veteran Is coming out of his term of service 
as politically naive and uninformed as he 
went in. 

There is a large measure of truth in this. 
But it is not the whole truth. In his service 
overseas the veteran has received a politi¬ 
cal indoctrination of a sort, and it has sunk 
deep. It may not have been the sort of in¬ 
doctrination that holds out hope for the 
future, but as to its actuality there can be 
no question. In some degree, this indoc¬ 
trination has simply embedded more deeply 
prejudices which the veterans carried into 
the service. That does not lessen its influ¬ 
ence; it increases it. What are the ideas 
which these 12,000,000 men are bringing 
home? Admitting the existence of excep¬ 
tions, the overwhelming majority of the re¬ 
turning servicemen are thinking in much this 
fashion: 

They have a scorn for other peoples and 
countries which they do not bother to con¬ 
ceal. They Judge the regions into which 
their service has carried them by American 
standards of living, of working methods and 
of social customs. In most cases their con¬ 
clusions are far from complimentary. 

These who have served in occupation posts 
In Europe regard the politics of that con¬ 
tinent as a hopeless mess. They know little 
about the details, or about the nature of 
the contending forces. They know only 
what confronts their eyes, and they charac¬ 
terize that In the same words, whether they 
have been stationed In Italy, in Trieste, in 
Austria, in France, or In Germany—"it's a 
mess." 

They believe that American Intervention 
In Europe, apart from political purposes 
which they declare they have been unable to 
fathom, started out to save the bacon of our 
allies, end di<^ so. and now serves to bold 
down a mlliwy lid on a boiling pot that 
would overflow the moment American forces 
were removed. 

They believe that American Intervention 
In the Far Bast, again apart from purposes 
which they have been unable to fathom, 
gave the Japanese a licking they had coming 
to them, and now serves to prop up a col¬ 
lapsing colonial imperialism and a tottering 
central Chinese g^ernment. They some¬ 
times express their suspicions of the mean¬ 


ing of American deployments in the Orient 
vi8-$-vl& Russia. 

All this adds up to a belief that millions 
of servicemen are being kept from home to 
do something that Is none of America’s legit¬ 
imate business. Partitioning Germany, re¬ 
ducing the German diet to a near-starvation 
level and then policing against outbreaks, 
holding Trieste or the industrial areas of 
Italy for one political group or to prevent 
the rise of another, clearing the way for res¬ 
toration of the colonial empires, umpiring 
the Internal politics of Cnlna—all such 
things the serviceman lumps under the 
single phrase, "It’s none of our business.’’ 

Along with this, it must be recognized, 
there goes no recognition that the United 
States may be contributing to the increase 
of international difficulties by, for example, 
such policies as the Potsdam program in 
Germany or the plans to build an island em¬ 
pire in the Pacific. 

An Englishman or a Frenchman or a Chi¬ 
nese may look at such an account as this 
and call the American veteran sell-righteous, 
snobbish, ignorant, callous, and a general 
threat to International understanding and 
cooperation. We will not argue the point. 
But that does not alter the fact that he 
must be taken as he is. And as he is, we 
find him thoroughly Indoctrinated with the 
sort of ideas we have tried thus briefly to 
summarize. It is on the basis of the exist¬ 
ence of those ideas that he must he dealt 
with. 

What Is the hope of changing the views of 
the American veteran? What Is the hops of 
getting him to welcome American participa¬ 
tion In world cooperative action to preserve 
the peace and to build toward a powerfully 
functioning world organization? We doubt 
whether that hope is very great. We are sure 
that it will remain dim unleas th? veteran 
can be made to believe, by the evidence of 
his own eyes and of the eyes of his comrades 
who continue in service overseas, that the 
United Nations Organization has begun to 
serve the ends of Justice in Europe and the 
spread of liberty in the Far East. Of course, 
the Government of the United States is as 
responsible for seeing that the UNO docs 
this as any other government. It is more 
responsible than any government except 
those of Great Britain and Russia. If the 
American Government hopes to persuade the 
American veteran that its International 
commitments through the UNO. or through 
other agreements, are really serving peace, 
justice, and freedom, it will have to act fast. 

There is one phrase which any listener will 
hear often on the lips of these men who have 
served in the European and Asiatic theaters: 
'The whole thing makes no sense." When 
one faces the question as to America’s part 
In future international relations, that is the 
phrase to remember. The veteran doesn't 
talk about "Isolationism" or "imperialism’’ or 
"fascism" or any of the other slogan terms 
that fill the editorial columns. But he talks 
In the terms of the frustration of that recur¬ 
ring Judgment: "The whole thing makes no 
sense.” We were suckers. Our comrades 
whom we burled, when we could find their 
bodies, were suckers. The American people 
who sent us Into this war were suckers. It 
meant nothing—nothing beyond giving two 
or three guys the beating they asked for. 
Worse than that, it will mean nothing. It’s 
coming out in a worse mess than ever. 
("Mess" is another keyword among the vet¬ 
erans.) So what is there to do but for us to 
go out to get ours and to forget the fancy 
words about world cooperation and all the 
rest? That is pap for the feeble-minded. 

Thus speaks, and thinks, the veteran. 
There are, we repeat, 12,000,000 of him. Can 
anything be done to change him? is any¬ 
thing being done? No amount of lecturing 
will have any effect. From now on he is 
resolved to believe in only what he sees. 
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What Is he going to see? That’s the question 
Sot those to answer who are worrying about 
America’s future participation in interna¬ 
tional affairs. 


Oscar Youngdahl 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, though it 
was not with surprise, it was with pro¬ 
found sorrow, that many of his friends in 
this Chamber learned today of the death 
of our former colleague, Oscar Young¬ 
dahl, which occurred yesterday morning 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Youngdahl came from a fine and 
distinguished family of that great State 
in the Northwest. One of his brothers is 
an eminent clergyman; another is a re¬ 
nowned jurist, serving today as a justice 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota; and 
still another brother is a famous pro¬ 
fessor at Washington University in St. 
Louis, my own State. 

Oscar Youngdahl was born in Minne¬ 
apolis. attended the grade and high 
schools of his native city and was edu¬ 
cated at Hamline University in St. Paul, 
and received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Gustavus Adolphus. Later he re¬ 
ceived his bachelor of laws degree from 
the Minnesota College of Law, and after 
serving in the Navy during World War 
I, as his elder son did in World War n, 
he practiced law in Minneapolis and 
served as department commander of the 
American Legion. 

In 1936 Mr. IToungdahl was the Re¬ 
publican candidate for attorney general 
of Minnesota but, like most Republicans 
in that year, was defeated. However, he 
made many friends and 2 years later was 
elected to the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and was reelected to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

During the 1 years—1938 to 1942—that 
Mr. Youngdahl served in this body he 
made many warm personal friends. He 
was generous to a fault and loyal to the 
core. Those of us who knew him well 
and often visited his office will never for¬ 
get the delicious smorg&sbord, and the 
genuine pleasure we derived in listening 
to Oscar’s almost inexhaustible fund of 
Scandinavian stories. He understood 
and loved his people and could make even 
a stranger understand and appreciate 
them. 

It was my privilege to speak for Mr. 
Youngdahl in Minneapolis during one 
of his campaigns and on other occasions 
I traveled with him through northern 
Minnesota. I have been a guest in his 
Christian home and I know the devotion 
which each member of his family has for 
the others. He leaves a charming wife, 
two line, stalwart sons, and two sweet, 
lovely daughters, with many relatives 
and friends to mourn his passing. 

How vividly I recall ntany evenings I 
have spent with him In his office when 
he expressed the regret in being sepa¬ 


rated from his family, and his keen de¬ 
sire to return to them in Minnesota 
when he was forced to spend so much 
time in Washington. 

Oscar Youngdahl had strong convic¬ 
tions and stubbornly fought for them. 
He was afraid of no man. Wc all appre¬ 
ciate the fact that he served not only 
his own constituency in Minnesota, but 
all the people of his State and the Na¬ 
tion, faithfully and well. Most of all we 
remember the hours of enjoyable fellow¬ 
ship spent with him. and shall always 
cherish the memory of this true friend. 


Microscope on Moscow 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
the third and fourth installments of a 
penetrating analysis of the situation in 
Russia, particularly with relation to the 
rest of Europe. The author, Dr. C. Sverre 
Norborg. is a careful student and observer 
who has recently returned from a year of 
work with UNRRA in northern Europe: 
[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Jan¬ 
uary 30, 1946) 

Microscope on Moscow^ —6,000.000 'TROoPEf, 

Millions of Displaced Persons Worry 

Russ 

(By C. Sverre Norborg) 

Article 132 of the new Soviet Russian Con¬ 
stitution proclaims military service to be 
”an honorable ‘ obllgatioh of citizens of the 
U. S. S. R," The Red Army was originally 
organized by Leon 'Trotsky as the arm and 
shield of the Communist revolution and the 
Communist Party. By now, it has become 
the vast citizens’ army of a self-conscious 
Russian Empire. 

By its massive and historic victories over 
the eastern part of the Nazi military machine, 
the Red Army serves as the cornerstone of 
Russian foreign policy in Europe and Asia. 

At the same time this Red military ma¬ 
chine is posing one of the most delicate and 
fateful problems ever tackled by the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. 

Wherever one goes in postwar Europe, one 
finds our American soldiers have only one 
longing: to get home to the United States. 
Reports from all Russian-occupied areas indi¬ 
cate that nowhere is the Red soldier showing 
any such delighted eagerness about his pend¬ 
ing repatriation and demobilization. 

A Red Army captain In Warsaw sent his 
fifth vodka down a wet throat, exclaiming: 

‘T love this army life. It is a man’s para¬ 
dise. It makes me forget the drabness of 
Omsk. This is the best form of collective 
living Tve ever seen.” 

Hundreds t" thousands of Red soldiers will 
not get home for months or maybe years. 
After demobilization their work will be 
needed in other parts of the Soviet Empire. 

Thousands of Red soldiers have deserted 
since VE-day. Their violence and banditry 
are bringing stinging discredit to the Red 
Army from the Vistula to Sofia and Bucha¬ 
rest. 

Admittedly discipline Is not an easy thing 
In any army of occupation. But the Red 
Army battalion commanders are today strug¬ 
gling with morale problems created by the 
Russian propaganda system Itself. 


First. Russian commanders are attempting 
to neutralize the gigantic hero-worship by 
which Moscow, during the war, entreated 
each and every Red soldier to feel like a 
superman. 

In a collectivist state It is obviously dan¬ 
gerous to Instill any excessive Individual 
pride into citizen soldiers, since heroes are 
not readily reconverted to the gray obedi¬ 
ence of the orders of state supervisors of col¬ 
lective farms, factories, or labor gangs. 

No one could envy the former security 
police chief, Laurentl Beria, his Job of neu¬ 
tralizing and controlling the proud spirits 
of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 Red Army heroes. 

Beria relinquished his police post last week 
and was succeeded by Col. Gen. Sergei Niko¬ 
laevich Kruglev, who stands 6 feet 2 Inches 
and weighs 245 pounds. 

he looks like a policeman and is one 

Kruglev bossed the police detail that 
guarded Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam, and 
Molotov at San Francisco and London. 

At Potsdam he so impressed President Tru¬ 
man that the President gave him an auto¬ 
graphed photo and decorated him with the 
Legion of Merit. 

No one except Stalin seemed to know 
what the change in police chiefs means. It 
was generally accepted, however, the move 
was to give Beria a freer hand in keeping 
returning Russian soldiers down on the farm. 

Moscow reports previously have told of in¬ 
tense disagreements between Beria and A. A. 
Zhdanov. Stalin adviser on the enforcement 
of strict security policies against the Rod 
Army personnel. 

Zhdanov is advocating comparative leni¬ 
ency in the treatment of soldiers* Individu¬ 
alism. In his fight he has the support ol 
Marshal Zhukov, his friend and collaborator 
from the heroic days of the Leningrad siege. 

On the outcome, the future balance be¬ 
tween a strict control and a growing democ¬ 
racy In Russia may depend. 

According to best available estimates. 
■2,209.000 Red soldiers remain outside the 
Soviet Union. Unforeseeable developments 
may ..peed up Red Army repatriation, but 
"this will depend to a great extent upon 
whether the Politburo decides that the Red 
soldiers have seen enough of the outside 
world. 

There is r. growing feeling in Moscow circles 
that Russian eyes have seen too much 
already. 

They have burned with fiaming hate be.side 
the ruins of what used to be the cities, fac¬ 
tories, and farms of Hitler’s new order. 
Looted and denuded, East Prussia, home of 
the-Junkers, has now felt the to'.al revenge 
of the Russians for Ukraine and White Rus¬ 
sia. And 1,200,000 cattle were driven through 
Poland last summer on the way to Russia. 

But Russian eyes have also beheld the 
dignity of progressive Prague, the charred 
beauty of Vienna, the ruins of lush Budapest. 
Tliey have stared with unbelieving admira¬ 
tion at the magnificent workers’ apartment 
buildings in Copenhagen. Eighty-two thou¬ 
sand pondering Russians have gone home 
from the valleys and cities of resistance 
N ^rway. 

Thus Russian .soldiers and refugees arc re¬ 
turning home with a varied and disturbing 
treasure of impressions with which to com¬ 
pare things and ways at home. 

Moscow is prepared to reeducate her re¬ 
turning children. 

Comparatively the easiest group for the 
Russian secret police to handle and control 
will be the multinational world of deportees 
and prisoners. These have been streaming 
into Soviet Union for more than a year now: 
200,000 Estonians. 250,000 Latvians, 280,000 
Lithuanians. 100,000 Ruthenians, 100,000 po¬ 
litically suspect Poles. 

In this group the German slave laborers 
also belong. Their total number has been 
estimated variously at 1.800.000 to 8,000,000. 

’There is nothing uncertain about the fate 
which awaiU these 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 new 
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inhabitants of Arctic Russia, the Ukraine, 
and eastern Siberia. 

In 1944 O. Malenkov, who as boss of Soviet 
heavy industries, is spearheading the vast 
expansion of Industrialization, suggested 
that these millions of *‘imported labor** be 
screened for Industrial skilled workers, tech¬ 
nicians, and scientifically trained personnel. 

His suggestion was supported by Y. N. Voz- 
nessensky, young genius of USSR state plan¬ 
ning. But under pressure from the leaders 
of the Soviet labor reserve schools the screen¬ 
ing plan was abandoned, reportedly to the 
great satisfaction of the NVKD commissariat, 
which runs great projects and factories of its 
own by slave labor in Kazakh, Tadjik, and 
Kirghis Republics. 

With the imminent return of Red Army 
soldiers and Russian prisoners of war Shcher¬ 
bakov. Soviet propaganda chief, and Beria 
argued there was no reason to multiply **ob- 
strucUonist cells" and "unrest centers** 
throughout the country. 

Political nonconformity, increased crime, 
and the war-created threat of a spreading 
‘'Individualism** promise to keep Russia’s 
2 ,200.000 secret agents busy enough during 
the next decade. 

Truly staggering problems confront Rus¬ 
sia’s centralized government today in the po¬ 
litical control of the Red Army soldiers and 
Russia’s millions of slave laborers. 

On the other hand, an immeasurably great¬ 
er task lies in the rebuilding and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Russian system of state socialism. 

The economic life of Russia has been devas¬ 
tated by a ruthless enemy. Its huge man¬ 
power has for years been squeezed by the 
greatest burden of war which any great power 
ever faced. 

We Americans cannot even begin to under¬ 
stand what desolation and suffering hide in 
the fact that cities, farms, and homes of 
8 B.OOO.OOO Russians were in the grip of Hitler’s 
armies and his subhuman Gestapo torturers. 

It is only too bad that Moscow never real¬ 
ized what disservice it did to Its own cause by 
keeping Allied newspapermen from giving a 
full report on the heroism and the nightmares 
of the eastern front. 

To heal the wounds of this war in the 
Soviet Union will, under the best circum¬ 
stances. take many years. 

Finally, a strange tragedy has occurred: 
International uncertainty has prevented Rus¬ 
sia, so far, from making an effective decision 
on an early, integrated program of national 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

I Prom the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Jan¬ 
uary 31, 1946] 

Micboscope on Moscow—R uss Reconversion 

Waits as Three Groups Seek Soviet 

Power 

(By C. Sverre Norborg) 

Reconversion and reconstruction are not 
being handled with too much efficiency in 
Great Britain or America. But Russia’s task 
is of such staggering dimensions that deci¬ 
sions on reconstruction cannot be delayed 
long if Russia wants political tranquillity and 
social progress. 

Let us examine some of the causes for 
Russia’s delay In rebuilding the cities, plants, 
and farms of a desolated, war-torn country. 

Moscow likes to mystify the world. And 
other nations have been too willing to ac¬ 
commodate Soviet party leaders at this 
harmful and Irrational game, 

Russia Is no mystery. At least, It Is con¬ 
sistently becoming less a mystery than It was 
before Russia became our ally In World 
War II. 

A high European diplomat, recently come 
from Moscow, explained the situation this 
way: 

"The war has changed the Soviet Union 
every bit as much as it has changed any 
other nation. It has not, however, changed 
Russian psychology, which still remains 
more Asiatic than western. What we might 


call a feeling of infoionty is to 'ttie Bussians 
the most realistic and rational procedure in 
the world. There is an almost cosmic lone¬ 
liness in a Rus8ian*8 soul when he meets 
strange people who speak strange languages 
and express strange ideas about government 
and international cooperation.** 

Working closely with Russians, meeting 
many more of them casually, I have become 
convinced that unless western minds show 
a lot of imagination we will never be able 
to meet Russia as the world’s second great¬ 
est nation must be met. 

Without true understanding, without abil¬ 
ity to take an objective look at our own self- 
righteous western dogmatism, we may be led 
catastrophically close to an international 
policy which the late Lloyd George called 
"muddle, bungle, and blunder." 

One of the deceptive kieas which has taken 
hold of western minds is the impression that 
there is always celestial agreement and ab¬ 
solute unity in Moscow. The known facts 
do not bear this out. Moscow is human, and 
where human beings are. there are disagree¬ 
ments, prejudices, jaalousies, fights, dissen¬ 
sions. and compromises. 

One of the fimdamental psychological les¬ 
sons which our alliance with Russia during 
the war should have brought home to us 
Americans is the discovery that Russian 
statesmen, diplomats, generals, soldiers, se¬ 
cret police, or the millions of Russians driven 
by evil Nazis Into slave-labor camps in Eu¬ 
rope are perfectly understandable samples of 
the human race. 

Their emotions tie deeper, their internal 
sense of belonging to one another is keener 
and more primitive than oui-s. Their suspi¬ 
cions are more easily aroused. 

Russians do disagree, and disagreement is 
well known even in the Rxissian supercabi¬ 
net, the Politburo. 

In fact, it is exactly there, on the highest 
level of Soviet authority, that violent and 
fateful disagreements have appeared during 
the montlis since VE-day. 

Tlic full story of the clash in high Moscow 
circles probably ne\er will be recorded In his¬ 
tory. We do know, however, that since the 
Ban Francisco meeting three schools of 
thought have come Into deep conflict in Mos¬ 
cow. The world may soon learn which of 
these groups Is winning the argument about 
foreign policy within the Moscow Govern¬ 
ment. 

We must not make the mistake of putting 
this disagreement down In our mental note¬ 
book as R rift In Moscow. The tidal wave 
of n new Russian nationalism has united the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, under Btalln the 
great, to a degree which the two earlier Rus¬ 
sians, Peter the Great and Catherine the 
Great, never could have conceived. 

A day In any camp for Russian prisoners of 
war in Europe convinced an observer that, 
fearful though some of these prisoners might 
be about their individual fate all of them 
were Russians—^Intensely proud Russians. 

I will never forget my impressive first 
meeting with the new Russia in the excellent 
Danish camp for Russian prisoners of war at 
Taegersprla. 

Here they were—Mongolians, Tartars, 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Georgians, an 
empire of many nationalities and races—and 
yet united into a living proud unity of na¬ 
tional consciousness and language. 

Their methods are not ours. Their polit¬ 
ical Ideals we reject. But no one could es¬ 
cape the Impressiveness of thl new people, 
nor fail to sense the power of the great 
mother Russia to which they were going back 
after the long, inhuman, bitter years of exile 
and slavery. 

Whatever line the Soviet Union rulera. 
therefore, finally decide upon In question of 
International policy, one can be sure the de¬ 
cision will be guided again by Molotovas 
famous dictum of 1939: "it is our duty to 
think of the interests of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.** 


If this most fundamental fact of Ruaalan 
national policy is clearly understood and te- 
oepted, we will have the necessary back¬ 
ground for correct appreciation of the pres¬ 
ent struggle in Moscow circles between three 
dominating achooils of national Russian 
thinking on the International future. 

These schools are: 

1. Socialist Isolationism. 

2 . Communist Imperialism. 

3. Russian Internationalism. 

From 1918 to 1939 Russian foreign policy 
was characterized by a strange duality. 

In the main, Soviet leaders kept fanatically 
aloof from the affairs of power politics. On 
the other hand. Russia spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars, through the Comintern in 
an attempt to Instigate proletarian revolu¬ 
tions in other countries. 

The official aloofness and the persistent 
conspiracy were both employed with the 
knowledge of the Moscow foreign office. 

Habits die slowly—especially when they ex¬ 
press a logical pattern of conscious purpose. 

Russian aloofness is the mechanism by 
which Soviet leaders today express resent¬ 
ment of foreign criticism and rejection of 
foreign interference. 

And fear, nourished by suspicion and vio¬ 
lent consciousness of Independence, has made 
Russian foreign policy uniquely difficult to 
grasp. 

Paradoxically, the Russians do not like to 
be misunderstood, but at the same time they 
seem to hope that they will not be com¬ 
pletely understood. This inner contradiction 
is the heart of Russian isolationism. 


Long Beach Oty CouncBman, Cty Attor¬ 
ney, Haihor Board Come To Attend 
Senate Hearings on Tideland Bill— 
Newepaper Editorial From Long Beach 
States City Interest at $50,000,000 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. aVDE DOYLE 

OF CALZFORmA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this House 
passed the Sumner resolution relating 
to tidelands of all the States by a vote 
of 108 to 11. I voted for the resolution; 
I spoke for it and was an author of one 
of the bills before the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee at Its hearings. The Senate 
Committee has announced hearings on 
the same subject to begin February 5. 

The great and significant public in¬ 
terest in this subject as a matter affect¬ 
ing the entire public fiscal policy and 
program of Long Beach City—both past 
and future—is clearly slated by the edi¬ 
torial of the Long Beach Press-Telegram 
of Thursday, January 10, 1946, which I 
include in my remarks. 

Long Beach, Calif., Is my beloved home 
city and is the largest in the Eighteenth 
Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent in this Congress. 
Every person, and every piece of prop¬ 
erty, is Interested in this matter. If any 
oil company is also interested—^the great 
public concern and interest is paramount 
and the Interest which concerns me. 

This editorial states clearly the emer¬ 
gency as It affects my home city: 
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THIS CITY'S OIL FIGHT 

Long Beach city councilmen have votea 
themselves authority to go to Washington 
and support pending legislation to surren¬ 
der any Federal claim to oil In submerged 
lands within the boundaries of this munici¬ 
pality. Harbor commission, city attorney, 
city manager, port manager, and city clerk 
will go, as they should, for this Is an emer¬ 
gency. 

Whoever has an Interest In Long Beach, 
and is In a position to exercise any Influence 
in support of this city’s oil rights, Is urged 
to use the Influence while there still is time 
to accomplish something. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill to quiet title to oil-bearing tldelands 
and submerged lands, thus upholding State 
and municipal ownership of coastal lands and 
their mineral contents which was un¬ 
challenged for 100 years, until Secretary 
Ickes, former Attorney General Biddle and 
others at Washington having their slant on 
questions of government and law, advanced 
the theory that the oil belonged to the 
Nation. 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
carrying out the policy of the national ad¬ 
ministration, has filed a suit In the Supreme 
Court to contest the submerged land rights 
of the States and their subdivisions. 

Unless the Senate passes the quitclaim bill 
already approved by the House, California 
and all cities, including Long Beach, to which 
the State granted tldelands and submerged 
lands within their borders, will be pitted 
against all the legal powers of the United 
States Government in the pending litigation. 
Although precedents of a century uphold the 
coastal land rights of States and cities, it 
would be foolish to ignore the uncertainties 
of any legal battle with the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

It would be equally foolish to overlook any¬ 
thing which can be done to strengthen the 
case of California and Long Beach at the 
hearing on quitclaim legislation before the 
Senate committee, beginning February 6. 

The State legislature has before It a bill 
appropriating $150,000 to finance the battle 
against the Federal Government’s claim to 
the coastal oil. 

Long Beach, with its upward of $50,000,- 
000 in oil deposits at stake. Is the principal 
interested party. All of its plans for harbor 
development and related public Improve¬ 
ments, upon which Its future growth and 
prosperity largely depend, are Involved. No 
effort, no reasonable outlay, should be spared 
to safeguard its interests. 


Effect of Wages, Prices, and Inflation on 
Income-Tax Collections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letters: 

State of North Carolina, 
Department of Revenue, 
Raleigh, January 2B, 1946. 
Hon. O. Max Gardner, 

Shelby, N. C. 

Dear Governor: Because of your familiarity 
with conditions In the textile Industry, I am 
writing to request your help. As you know, 
we are always Interested in getting the views 
of well-informed people as to what we may 


expect In the State In Income-tax collec¬ 
tions. 

We now see In the papers much discussion 
of wages, prices, and inflation. I want to 
know. In your opinion, what effect these fac¬ 
tors may have on our Income-tax collections 
that will be based on the calendar year 1946 
and which will, of course, be payable in 1947. 

With kindest regards. I am. 

Cordially yours. 

Edwin Gill, 
Commissioner. 

Shelby, N. C., January 30, 1946. 
Hon. Edwin Gill, 

Commissioner of Revenue, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Edwin: In reply to your letter of 
the 28th requesting my opinion on wages, 
prices and inflation and what effect, if any, 
these factors may have on State income tax 
collections for the calendar year 1946, I 
am pleased to give you my hurried opinion. 

This wage price controversy is a struggle 
between conflicting economic philosophies 
that are as old as the human race. It seems 
that one view may be said to be represented 
by Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the other view by Bowles, of OP A. My own 
view lies somewhat moderately between the 
two, This struggle has taken on the form of 
a crusade and you know a crusader makes a 
fetish out of a cause and is prune to forget 
that what is good for the country is likewise 
good for the consumer and that, after all, 
we are all consumers. 

As Chairman of the Advisory Board on War 
MoblllzatloL and Reconversion under Byrnes, 
Vinson and Snyder, I have favored price con¬ 
trol. rationing and rent control. I believe 
that any evils created under these controls 
have been infinitely less than the evils that 
would have occurred If there had been no 
controls at all. The conditions prevailing 
for U months after the first World War when 
practically all controls went off within a 
few days after the Armistice created a night¬ 
mare of wild prices for scarce articles and 
this condition contributed to accelerate the 
depression of 1021. Of course, you know that 
after every war In American history there 
has occurred a temporary period of inflation 
and this condition always existed until pro¬ 
duction caught up with consumptive de¬ 
mand, but it always caught up! 

It is my belief that reasonable and flex¬ 
ible controls should be preserved with proper 
safeguards until we can emerge from the 
abnormalities of war, and I am sure this 
Is the view of Director Snyder and President 
Truman. 

My record as Chairman of the Advisory 
Board is clear and consistent on this Issue. 
I have repeatedly stated In full meeting of 
the Board at the White House that If price 
contiols are to stand the pressure for wage 
and price Increases, one of two things will 
happen—they will bend before the storm or 
they will break before the storm. I have 
always contended that In the long view we 
are shortsighted if we do not recognize that 
wage-price adjustments will have to be ac¬ 
cepted as a government policy to meet chang¬ 
ing conditions created by the destructive 
demands of war. 

If we are to retain controls, there Is no 
doubt In my mind that prices generally will 
have to be increased to offset and take care 
of increased costs. This condition will be 
relieved when the law of supply and demand 
goes to work and It always has gone to work 
and It always will. 

But this raises the big Issue—the real 
Issue—upon which there Is such a wide 
divergence of opinion: The Issue of inflation. 
I have decided convictions on this vital sub¬ 
ject, the soundness of which to my mind no 
politician, bureaucrat or economist has been 
able to shake. 

Just remember one thing when thinking 
of inflation and that is the fact that Inflation 
feeds on scarcity. If we could drive this fact 
home to the leadership of America, our fears 


of inflation would soon vanish. Mankind ha.s 
never feared inflation in a land of plenty. 

I do not have the history of Inflation be¬ 
fore me but if I remember correctly, neither 
Prance, Germany, nor Holland ever had run¬ 
away or uncontrolled Inflation at any time 
unless there was an epidemic of sustained 
distrust in their governments or unless the 
nation.5 affected were unable or Incapable of 
supplying the basic and essential necessities 
of life. I believe, therefore, that the one way 
to avert the threat of uncontrolled inflation 
is to vaccinate our economy with the virus 
of confidence and full prcductlon. With our 
tremendous capacity to produce, 1 have too 
much faith to seriously fear the dreadful 
effects of uncontrolled inflation In this coun¬ 
try, provided we give American labor, in¬ 
dustry and agriculture full go-ahead, fair 
play and honest, cooperative incentive to 
produce. Whnt we need in America today is 
to turn on the motors and let the goods flow. 
Inflation is a coward—production is faith 
and courage. 

You must bear in mind that in spite of 
our controls In the war period, we have not 
been entirely free from inflation, black mar¬ 
kets. and high prices. Controls have been 
effective and they have been helpful, but 
they have been far from perfect—they have 
minimized but have not eliminated Inflation. 

It is. therefore, disturbing to me to observe 
the sudden, desperate fear.s of the ghost of 
inflation when, as a matter of fact. Inflation 
is In the very air we breathe. It will remain 
there until we purify the air with the oxygen 
of full production. 

The only way in my judgment to keep ef¬ 
fective. sensible, and accepted controls at 
this time is to move prices moderately up¬ 
ward in harmony with the necessity for in¬ 
creased costs. Wages, please bear in mind, 
are not the only cost that has Increased. 

I do not say that there is no risk In this 
proposal—there is risk, hut in this period 1 
had rather assume the risk incident to this 
flexible policy than to permit the country 
to drag its heels. We must remember that 
the American people are willing to give up 
everything in time of war, but they love 
freedom too much to follow a field marshal 
in time of peace. There comes a time when 
we must assume risk—Elsenhower assumed 
it when he hit the shores of Normandy: Lin¬ 
coln assumed it when he freed the slaves; and 
Truman assumed it when the atomic bomb 
hit Nagasaki. 

I know one thing. The American public 
is assuming a great risk when 2,000,000 essen¬ 
tial workers quit work. This condition is 
merely deferring inflation and contributing 
to existing scarcity, in addition to doing 
great damage to future human relations and 
to the national welfare. 

You asked me what effect these factors 
may have on State Income-tax collections 
for the calendar year 1946. It is too early 
in the year for me to express a set opinion 
on this- point. There are too many "ifs" in¬ 
volved. I would suggest that you get In 
touch with Charlie Cannon, W. J. Carter, 
A. G. Myers, Thurman Chatham, Spencer 
Love, Ben Gossett, and Herman Cone. These 
leaders wdll be able to give you a fair cross 
section of opinions concerning cotton, rayon, 
hosiery, and wool. I can speak with accurate 
knowledge about the Cleveland Cloth Mills 
and Stanley and I would like to cite you a 
few facts about the Cleveland Cloth Mills. 
Since 1938 we have had eight voluntary wage 
increases at Cleveland Cloth Mills totaling a 
164-percent Increase In our minimum wage. 
Within the last 11 months we have had two 
wage Increases, one on March 21, 1945. of 
9.52 percent, and one effective Monday, Feb¬ 
ruary 4, 1946, of 15 percent. The latter gives 
us a minimum wage of 66 cents per hour. 
These Increases have occurred without any 
increase In celling prices. Our ceiling prices 
have not been Increased since the ceilings 
went Into effect. The last 15-percent in¬ 
crease will add $150,000 annually to our costs. 
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We have already reached and passed the limit 
where efflclcncy In machinery, labor, and 
management Is able to absorb these costs. 
We have no excess-profit carry-back, al¬ 
though we paid excess-profit taxes during the 
war. Our last quarter of 1946 showed a de¬ 
crease in gross earnings of over $100,000 from 
the earnings of the last quarters of 1943 and 
1944. I will say in conclusion, therefore, that 
unless the Cleveland Cloth Mills gets an in¬ 
crease in its celling price commensurate with 
its increased costs you, as commissioner of 
revenue for the State of North Carolina, will 
receive considerably less Income from it for 
the calendar year 1946 than you have received 
In the previous yeais. 

I think I should say in all fairness that 
our gross Income for the last quarter of 1946 
is not typical of the industry as a whole 
and is In part explained by the fact that we 
were undergoing building improvements 
which, to some degree, interfered with our 
production: but our Increased costs were be¬ 
ginning to bear down on us in that quarter 
and the recent Increases are really hitting 
the nerve center. We are planning to lay 
our problems before the OP A and In Justice 
and fair dealing request an increased price 
in the ceiling of our products. Please bear 
in mind that any gain we will receive by the 
repeal of the excess-profits tax has already 
been absorbed by our wages and other in¬ 
creased costs. 

I did not intend to write you at such 
length when I commenced this letter, but 
you touched on a subject with which I am 
greatly concerned and I took the liberty of 
giving full expression to my views. 

With every good wish and kindest regards, 
believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

O. Max GAnoNER. 


Eiclusion of Negro Artists From 
Constitution Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1945, Mr. Ernest S. Griffith, Direc¬ 
tor of the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, wrote to Mrs. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, organizing sec¬ 
retary general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in Washington, as 
follows: 

The Legislative Reference Service has been 
asked by a Member of Congress to obtain the 
list of all existing DAR local chapters, to¬ 
gether with the addresses of the towns where 
located. Not finding any such thing in our 
printed collection, we approached national 
headquarters with thlf request. We have 
been informed that your permission is nec¬ 
essary for us to obtain the right to photostat 
It or obtain a duplicate copy. This letter 
is to make a formal request for the same. 

I might add that it is the feeling of the 
Member in question that the national cor¬ 
poration of the organization has the require¬ 
ment in Its Incorporation that it must report 
annually to Congress, making it a not unrea¬ 
sonable request. 

Inasmuch as the matter is one of some 
urgency. X would appreciate it if we might 
have a reply, in the first Instance, by tele¬ 
phone, and if there is any hitch, a reply in 
writing. 

Sincerly yours, 

Ernest S. Otamm , 

Director, Legislative Reference Service, 


On December 5, Mr. Griffiths received 
the following reply from Mrs. Goodfel¬ 
low: 

Mt Dear Mr. Griffith: Your letter has 
been received, regarding the request for the 
mailing list of the Daughters of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. 

I am sorry that we cannot grant you the 
use of our list, as it io not available to the 
public. 

Yours very truly, 

Edna B. Goodfellow 
(Mrs. Raymond C. Goodfellow). 

Mr. Speaker, the addresses of DAR 
chapters not being available to the Con¬ 
gress which gave the DAR its char¬ 
ter—a truly remarkable situation—it is, 
therefore, impossible for any Member of 
Congress to seek the opinion of all 
chapters concerning the “white artists 
only” clause in the Constitution Hall 
contracts. However, it is my opinion 
that more than a majority of chapters 
would protest if they knew the real facts 
of the case, and if their opinions could 
be sought. 

It sf.cms to me that the DAR, In 
refusing to supply a member of the 
DAR and of the Congress with a list of 
its chapters, reveals the extent to which 
it fears to put its social discrimination 
policies to a democratic test among Its 
Nation-wide membership, which, if 
polled, would undoubtedly reject those 
policies. 

I have asked unanimous consent to re¬ 
vise and extend my remarks today to in¬ 
clude therein some resolutions passed 
by chapters of the DAR in protest against 
the action of the Washington national 
board of the DAR in denying the use of 
Constitution Hall to Hazel Scott. Negro 
pianist, which were sent to me volun¬ 
tarily. 

The Eunice Dannie Burr Chapter of 
Fairfield, Conn., on November 26 adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we of the Eunice Dennie 
Burr Chapter, DAR, do recommend to the 
Board of Management of the National Society 
DAR that the policy of discrimination on 
racial baslB in renting Constitution Hall be 
discontinued. We find further in making 
this study the foct the National Society DAR 
recognizes the right of any citizen to request 
the use of Constitution Hall and It also re¬ 
serves Its individual right to grant or deny 
a request for its use. This fact we believe 
to be fully Justified and is approved by us. 

The Wadsworth Chapter of Middle- 
town, Conn., on October 18, 1945, pro¬ 
tested the action of the national board In 
a resolution stating— 

It deprecates and deplores the action of 
excluding artists from the use of Constitu¬ 
tion Hall solely on the basis of color^ as not 
in accord with the principles of our organiza¬ 
tion or representing the sentiment of our 
members, and it is our hope that future ac¬ 
tion will be more liberal and more tradi¬ 
tionally democratic. 

The Mary Silliman Chapter of Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., by a vote of 34 to 4 in Janu¬ 
ary 1946, submitted certain suggestions to 
the national board including among oth¬ 
ers: 

1. That the Board of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, de¬ 
lete the words **white artists only'* from the 
amendment to the rules for the management 
of Constitution Hall, adopted on March 28, 
1882-«nd that “artlsta of merit and ability** 
be substituted. 


2. That a committee be established by the 
national board representing members of 
ability, artistry, and breadth of vision, to 
assist the management in determining the 
merit of the applicant; and that we further 
recommend 

3. That the national society engage a sal¬ 
aried publicity director, to interpret to the 
public, the policies and activities of the 
national society. Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The Saghtekoos Chapter, of Bay 
Shore, N. Y., In November 1945 went on 
record as follows: 

The executive board of Saghtekoos Chapter 
recommends that our chapter protests the 
attitude Of the national board and recom¬ 
mends that the words “white artists only’* 
be stricken from the rules of management 
for Constitution Hall. 

The Mendota Chapter, of St. Paul, 
Minn., at its regular monthly meeting 
for October 1945 adopted the following 
resolution: 

Whereas It has come to our attention that 
the national board of management on Oc¬ 
tober 11, 1945, reaffirmed the policy of the 
rule governing the use of Constitution Hall, 
as adopted March 23. 1932. we do protest, and 
recommend to have stricken from the rec¬ 
ords “white artists only," as In conformity 
with that which identifies Itself with the 
best traditions of the United States and of 
the DAR: And It is hereby further 

Resolved, That the regent. Lucia W. Arm¬ 
strong and the executive board be, and they 
hereby are authorized and directed to forth¬ 
with direct a true copy of this resolution to 
the national society at Washington, D. C. 

The Orford Parsh Chapter, of Man¬ 
chester, on January 22, adopted a reso¬ 
lution calling for the elimination of the 
words “for white artists only” from the 
rules governing the use of Constitution 
Hall. 

The Polly Wyckoff Chapter, of West 
Englewood, N. J., submitted the follow¬ 
ing statement to the board of governors 
of the New Jersey State society to the 
national society in Washington, and to 
the local press in October 1945: 

Polly Wyckoff Chapter, DAR, has heard 
with regret of the refusal to allow a Negro 
artist to use Constitution Hall for a public 
concert. 

Tills regret Is based on the following rea¬ 
sons : 

1. Constitution Hall Is not a local Wash¬ 
ington city possession and should not be con¬ 
trolled by any gentleman’s agreement made 
to satisfy the prejudices of local Washing¬ 
tonians. This hall was built by contribu¬ 
tions from every State In the Nation and the 
customs of the donors have a right to con¬ 
sideration In the use of the building. 

2. Polly Wyckoff does not believe that an 
enlightened public opinion is promoted by 
so limiting the use of this building, or that 
such an action fosters patriotic citizenship or 
aids in securing for mankind all the blessings 
of liberty, all of which are set forth In our 
ritual as the objects of our society, to which 
objects Polly Wyckoff has always given loyal 
adherence. 

8. More especially do we regret the exhibi¬ 
tion and perpetuation of racial prejudice at 
a time when the whole force of our Nation 
has been engaged in combating such preju¬ 
dice and its fearful consequences the world 
around. 

4. Our chapter has a long roster of men and 
women of our own families who have served, 
and some of whom have died, to achieve true 
liberty on earth. By their sides men and 
women of every race and color have served 
and suffered. To deny the ttse of our facili¬ 
ties solely on the basis of race and outworn 
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custom Is a denial of every principle for which 
this war was fought, 

6. Polly Wyckoff believes that the National 
Society of DAR should show the way in this 
time of crisis. In order to break down all bar¬ 
riers raised in our Nation which prevent true 
brotherhood and liberty. 

Therefore Polly Wyckoff adopts this state¬ 
ment as its conviction that the true objects 
of our society are not served by perpetuating 
racial discrimination In the use of our build¬ 
ings located In the National Capital. 

A copy of this statement will be sent to the 
board of governors of the New Jersey State 
Society, to the national society In Washing¬ 
ton, and to the local press. 

The seniors of the Crosby High School 
of Waterbury, Conn., in January 1946, 
voted 150 to 80 to sustain the motion of 
Carol Wall to refuse to participate in the 
annual good citizenship pilgrimage award 
of the DAR because of that organiza¬ 
tion’s refusal to open Constitution Hall 
to Negro artists. 

The following editorial, which ap¬ 
peared in the Bridgeport Post on January 
20, 1946, concerns this incident and an¬ 
other courageous group of high-school 
students in Massachusetts: 

WASHINGTON DAR TAKE WARNING 

Two groups of high-school students, one 
In Connecticut, the other In Massachusetts, 
have declined to participate in the annual 
good-citizenship contest sponsored by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, on 
the ground that the national headquarters 
of this organization which controls Consti¬ 
tution Hall In Washington is not Itself set¬ 
ting an example of good citizenship by the 
rule which bars Negro artists from the use of 
the hall. 

The protests of these youngsters ought to 
awaken the DAR managers in Washington 
to the fact that they have taken an utterly 
Indefensible and Impossible position. It does 
not represent the true opinion of the rank 
and file of the members of the DAR. Of that 
wc are certainly convinced. 

The local chapters are beginning to express 
their disapproval of the use of the word 
“white” as a qualification for artists desir¬ 
ing to rent Constitution Hall in Washington. 
The excuse of the national board of gover¬ 
nors that it Is a local custom is a cheap and 
unconvincing evasion. The whole spirit of 
our Declaration of Independence is denied 
when we start to discriminate on racial 
grounds. And In this case the DAR has the 
very opposite duty. By its own principles it 
ought to lead in the fight against discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Here in Connecticut we have some DAR 
chapters taking the field In the right way. 
First, Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter in Pair- 
field, then Mary Sllllman Chapter in Bridge¬ 
port, sent resolutions to their national or¬ 
ganization asking that the stand be changed. 
Then the Stamford chapter, which at first 
had upheld the national action, reversed itself 
and petitioned for a change. Other chapters 
throughout the Nation will follow suit, we 
believe. 

In the meantime the action of the high- 
school seniors has high lighted the issue so 
that the Washington board ought to see the 
point. It Is impossible for the DAR to fight 
public opinion and to lead It at the same 
time. It cannot act unpatriotlcally Itself 
while urging others to be patriotic. 

Washington Is our National Capital, be¬ 
longing to all of us and If some of the local 
customs there are bad customs, stemming 
from vicious precedents and evil ways of 
thinking, it is time that the rest of us exerted 
ourselves to change them, not to kow-tow to 
them. 

Representative Clare Luce, who brought 
the issue to the attention of the Nation by 
resigning her membership in Greenwich 


chapter (which supported the racial ban) 
and asking for a transfer to the Fairfield 
chapter which opposes racial discrimination, 
may have made herself unpopular with some 
of the Washington old ladies who chatter 
over their teacups but throughout the Nation 
there is ample evidence of growing apprecia¬ 
tion of the courage, vigor, and patriotism of 
her stand. 

It might also be appropriate to insert 
a letter which was written on Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1945, by Mrs. Allen A. Johnson to 
each regent of Connecticut DAR chap¬ 
ters. Mrs. Johnson has been a member 
of the Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter of 
the DAR since 1923: 

Fairfield, Conn., December 4, 1945. 

In 1942, at our National DAR Congress in 
Chicago, a slim slip of a girl from our Tamas- 
shee School recited a most inspiring speech 
she had written and for which she was 
awarded the prize offered In a national con¬ 
test by the American Legion. The subject 
of this young girl's speech was the United 
States Constitution. Never was I more 
thrilled and Inspired than by that young girl 
and the fire of her oratory. Many times 
have I thought of her earnestness as she 
pleaded for America to wake up that “your 
Constitution live.” 

Again today her words ring in my ears and 
I hear her voice plead once more. This time 
It pleads in behalf of the Constitution that 
we of the DAR wake up and realize what we 
are allowing our national society to do by 
practicing racial discrimination in the rent¬ 
ing of our Constitution Hall. Now that this 
question has been allowed to become what 
it has—a deplorable mess—our national 
board will undoubtedly feel the present pol¬ 
icy cannot be changed without expressions 
of opinions from the local chapters. Local 
chapter members do make up the national 
society. Therefore, I am writing to ask If 
your chapter will not wake up and rise up 
and express Itself in behalf of the elimina¬ 
tion of racial discrimination as now practiced 
in the renting of our Constitution Hall, 

Our ancestors had the courage to fight for 
freedom. We of the North fought to free 
the Negro slaves brought here by white men. 
Now, cannot we have the courage to urge 
that equal consideration be given to artists 
of all races? I am not asking that the stand¬ 
ard of measurement used to decide upon the 
type of artistry to perform in the hall be 
lowered by one lota, but only that all races 
receive equal consideration. This is Amer¬ 
ican. This Is In accordance with the United 
States Constitution. This is In accordance 
with our national society, DAR objects. This 
is above all and beyond all—Christian. 

Now is the time. Let us act courageously. 
No organization is stronger than its weakest 
policy. We have a weak policy In our society. 
Will not your chapter work to strengthen It? 
Wake up, Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, that your Constitution live. 

Very sincerely and earnestly yours, 

Mrs. Allen A. Johnson. 


Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

of TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 17,1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
serting herewith a statement on the need 
for the Farm Security Administration 
proposed by Roger Davis, an outstanding 


public-spirited citizen of Texas and one 
of the ablest and best informed men, 
especially on this subject, I have ever 
known. He has a lifetime record of 
unselfish service for the low-income 
group of farmers. It is as follows: 

Longview, Tex., December 26, 1945. 
To: Mr. Ted Watson, Assistant Regional Di¬ 
rector, Dallas, Tex. 

From: Roger Davis, District FSA Supervisor, 
District I—Bowie, Camp, Cass, Franklin, 
Gregg, Marlon, Morris, Red River, Titus, 
and Upshur Counties. 

Subject: Reasons why a rural rehabilitation 
program is essential to our democracy. 

I. WHY A RURAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM? 

Unfettered, trained thought expressed 
through universal franchise Is essential to 
the development and success of our democ¬ 
racy. These cannot be without economic in¬ 
dependence. Neither can economic inde¬ 
pendence exist without them. The purse 
strings are the greatest factor In economic 
success, freedom of thought, and universal 
franchise. This is especially true with refer¬ 
ence to a large percent of the farm families 
who are more isolated than other groups. 

Shall the power of the “filthy lucre” be 
conducive to the social, economic, and politi¬ 
cal development of these families or shall It 
be used to suppress the essentials to our de¬ 
mocracy? It depends wholly on whether the 
group holding the purse strings are interested 
in the development of the families or interest 
income on loans. 

II. WHAT IS NEEDED AND HOW MANY FAMILIES 
NEED IT? 

Census figures for 1935 in district I are 
28,909 farms; 1940. 23,766; 1946, 22,546. There 
arc now 78 percent as many farms as in 1935. 
Each farm family used only 50 percent of the 
land they used in 1935. A 50-percent reduc¬ 
tion by 78 percent of the families is a 36- 
percent reduction of the whole. Twenty-two 
percent reduction of families effects 22-per- 
cent reduction of land used. Twenty-two 
percent plus 36 percent equals 68-percent re¬ 
duction in acres of land used since 1935. 
Three figures are fairly accurate and corrob¬ 
orate results of surveys by AAA and other 
estimates, 

A. How many farmstead building units? 
There are now no farmstead building units 

vacant. Five percent of the 22-percent de¬ 
crease of farm families are now back and need 
furmstcad building units. This Is 1,000 farm¬ 
stead building units. One thousand more 
couples have attained family status and need 
farmstead building units. This is a total of 
2,000 in 10 counties or an average of 200 
farmstead building units per county now 
needed. Fifty percent, or 11,000 of the exist¬ 
ing farmstead building units, are in need of 
major repairs. 

There will be 100 couples per county an¬ 
nually attaining family status and needing 
farmstead building units. There is no other 
private or Government agency set up to ade¬ 
quately and satisfactorily provide funds and 
leadership to meet this demand than FSA. 

B. How many need loan.s to buy farms? 
There are now 10 tenant families per county 
qualified fur farm ownership who cannot buy 
farms other than through the Bankhead- 
Jones or GI bill of rights provisions. There 
will be 20 annually per county of veterans 
and nonveterans who will qualify and cannot 
be adequately financed other than as above 
or similar provisions. 

C. How many other farm families need 
money and assistance in farm and home 
management? 

1. Fifty percent, or 11,000, of the farm 
families of the district will fall to have ade¬ 
quate medical and hospitalization servlce.s if 
deprived of PSA financing and supervision. 

2. At the present rate. 60 families per 
county, or 600 families, will have obtained 
Initial loans and arrangements made for as¬ 
sistance in farm and home management for 
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1946. A conservative estimate Is double this 
or 1,200 lamllies who will need initial loans 
end supervision in 1947. This estimate of 
600 and 1,200 is based on needs for tools* 
machinery, power, livestock, and supplies. 

Only 6 percent of the farms of the dis¬ 
trict have adequate farmstead water systems. 
Twenty-five percent, or 6,000, of the farm 
families will install farmstead water systems 
under the PSA water facility plan as fast as 
they can be contacted and arrange for the 
loans. 

All of the above families who need loans 
and supervision for the above purposes need 
assistance and will accept leadership in in¬ 
creasing Incomes to support an acceptable 
standard of living, improved health program, 
Improved food production, conservation and 
use. Improved home furnishings and equip¬ 
ment, and home management. 

There are now 1.300 active standard and 
160 FO borrowers in the district. Additional 
loans and supervision are essential to the 
success of 90 percent of these. 

D. Round number summary of needs. The 
urgent need Is Information and assistance in 
farm and home management. This is the 
first need, and then loans are needed to 
execute the new ideas and farm and home 
plans. Fifty percent, or 11,000, of the farm 
families are In dire need of the FBA services. 
There will be an additional 200 or 300 fam¬ 
ilies annually per county. FSA is the only 
private or governmental set-up which can 
render this service. 

m. TAMILT-TTPE FARMS AND DEMOCRACY OR 

LARGE COMMERCIAL-TYPE CORPORATION FARMS, 

PEONS AND PLUTOCRACY? 

The dawn of the day Is here when heavy 
farm machinery and power must supplant 
small tools and power. It will be done either 
by corporation farming or special loan pro¬ 
visions coupled with education and super¬ 
vision so that groups may own and operate 
large machinery units to do the heavy work 
of brushing, breaking, and processing for 
family-type farms. The FSA group service 
loans with supervision give the only answer 
as related to the low-income family type 
farm group. 

IV. MAJOR REHABILITATION BENEFITS TO 
BORROWERS 

A. Loans and collections: There have been 
a total of 7,000 RR loans mode in district I. 
The total advances were $5,060,000 and the 
total collections were $4,000,000 as of No¬ 
vember 30, 1946. 

B. Production Increase and quality Im¬ 
provement : 

1. Six thousand of the 7,000 borrowers have 
increased the volume and improved the qual¬ 
ity of their products. Ten percent of them 
have used better sires, 50 percent better poul¬ 
try, and 76 percent better seed for field crops 
and gardens. 

2. One thousand borrowers made substan¬ 
tial progress in 1045 In feed production. 
Five hundred and seventy-one made satis¬ 
factory progress in grain production, 499 in 
hay production, and 70 in special protein pro¬ 
duction. Five thousand of the total 7,000 
borrowers have improved their feed produc¬ 
tion. 

3. Four thousand five hundred borrowers 
Improved their soil management by using 
more and better fertilizers, planting winter 
cover crops, and summer legumes, terracing, 
and draining. 

4. A uniform package of vegetable Insecti¬ 
cides has been bought by contract. Forty 
percent of the borrowers have participated 
during the last 4 years. 

C. Better farm and home equipment: Six 
thousand borrowers have used tetter farm 
and home equipment as a direct result of 
supervised FSA credit. 

D. Year-round balanced supply of quality 
fbod: 

Ninety percent of families have made com- 
mcndabls Improvement in production and 
conservation of food. Greatest improvement 


has been made In Increased production of 
milk, eggs, and meat and in canning vege¬ 
tables. Emphasis la being placed on produc¬ 
tion of year-round vegetables to eat fresh 
and on balanced fruit production. 

With increased production has come im¬ 
proved preparation of food, however, the 
preparation of food containing maximum 
food value remains a major phase of the 
program. 

E. Health: Forty percent of FSA families 
have teen benefited by prepaid medical care 
program including hospitalization. Twenty- 
five percent of families have been led to im¬ 
prove the sanitation of water supplies and 
an equal number to Improve sanitation of 
toilets. 

Statement of Hon. Qaudius Dickson, 
President of the Red River Valley 
Improvement Association and Chair¬ 
man of the Caddo Levee Board to the 
Rivers and Harbors Commission 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOtnSIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. In 1926 the 
people of our valley organized the Red River 
Valley Improvement Association. The asso- 
ciatlon is just what Its name Indicates—the 
grouping of many of our citizens for the 
purpose of Improving conditions in the States 
of Oklahoma, Texas. Arkansas, and Louisiana 
bordering on Red River. 

One of our major problems, affecting prac¬ 
tically every part of our valley and much 
territory adjacent to this valley, is adequate 
cheap transportation. We are advocating 
and supporting the plan for canal naviga¬ 
tion to Shreveport because we recognize this 
method of supplying navigation as the most 
practical, and realize th$t the problems en¬ 
tering Into the navigation of Red River 
proper from Shreveport south can be avoided 
by using the proposed canal system. 

Our association has made a careful study 
of every phase of our proposal, and as a 
representative of the association, I request 
that consideration be given to the evidence 
wc propose to submit to your honorable Com¬ 
mission, and hope you will believe me when 
I say that we have made a sincere effort 
to present figures and facts without exag¬ 
geration. 

In assembling facts we have been guided by 
skilled engineers, rather than by professional 
promoters, and we were told by General Tyler 
at the beginning of our hearings that he did 
not want a proposal built on sand or idle 
dreams, but on solid rock in the form of facts 
and figures developed by exhaustive engineer¬ 
ing research by trained engineers such as 
Mr. Pyhurn, Mr. Odom, and their associates, 
and by such traffic experts as Mr. Wilson and 
others associated with him. 

Our entire valley, one of the most fertile in 
America, has a vital Interest in navigation to 
Shreveport. We are prepared to take full 
advantage of this navigation, should we get 
It, and by “we” I do not refer to Shreveport, 
Louisiana, but the hundreds of miles of 
bordering territory that will be directly bene¬ 
fited by this majcH: improvement. 

Our people have asked little from the Oov- 
emment, and we feel that we have taken our 
part In every major EMSrement, both In war 


and In peace. We do not believe we are ask¬ 
ing for a donation, but merely for an oppor¬ 
tunity to develop one of America’s greatest 
valleys and one that has tremendous possi- 
bilitles for agricultural and industrial growth. 

We are confident that when the canal 
waterway to Shreveport is completed we will 
have many private and semi-private barge 
lines using this waterway. The evidence we 
propose to place before you at this time does 
not cover the activity we are practically sure 
of having and doe^ not allow for any benefits 
other than those we know we can have and 
that we are prepared to develop. 

While the development of the proposed 
canal system will be a wonderful help to 
Shreveport and the territory adjacent to 
northwest Louisiana, it will be a tremendous 
benefit to the vast area from Alexandria 
north, including Natchitoches, and other 
cities and towns on Red River. We 'mow you 
recognize this project as interstate in char¬ 
acter, though it is. of course, intrastate in¬ 
sofar as the present navigation proposal is 
concerned. We believe that the people of 
Texas will derive as much benefit at will the 
people of Louisiana and that the people of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma will be benefited 
proportionately, though necessarily to a 
smaller extent unless, and imtil. navigation 
Is developed westward and northward from 
Shreveport. 

Our group appearing before you today is 
small in number but representative. 1 be¬ 
lieve, of our section. We know yon gentle¬ 
men can, and will, pass on the merits of our 
proposal. We know you are extremely well 
qualified to judge and weigh the evidence we 
will present. I have purposely avoided any 
attempt to discuss professional facts and 
come before you today at the request of 
many thousands of our citizens in the four 
States represented in the hopes that you 
will know that we are enthusiastically be¬ 
hind navigation to Shreveport, that we stand 
ready to support the development of our area 
in every way possible, and that we arc so 
thoroughly sold on vhe possibilities of our 
section that we guarantee the de'^clopment 
of a major inland port when you gentlemen 
give us the opportunity by developing canal 
navigation to Shreveport. 

Thank you very much for allowing me the 
privilege of appearing before you. 


Veterans’ Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
In the Record, I Include therein some 
very important and significant resolu¬ 
tions recently adopted by the Massachu¬ 
setts Department of the American Vet¬ 
erans of World War n—Amvets. 

The membership of this militant serv¬ 
icemen’s organization in Massachusetts 
is composed largely of founders and 
charter members of Amvets and has ex¬ 
hibited vigorous, far-sighted interest in 
the problems of the veteran. It is note¬ 
worthy that they make no extravagant 
demands upon the Treasury, that they 
present their views in an able, temperate 
manner. 

1 hope that Members of the House will 
carefully read these timely and well- 
considered resolutions: 
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American Veterans of World War II Adopt 
Resolutions at First Convention—Reso¬ 
lutions Submitted by the Resolutions 
Committee of the American Veterans of 
World War II— Am vets—Department of 
Massachusetts, to the First Convention 
of the Department of Massachusetts, 
Held at the Copley Square Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., on December 1 and 2, 1946, and 
Passed by the Delegates at That Conven¬ 
tion ON December 2, 1945 
We, the American Voters of World War II, 
Amvcts, of the Department of Massachu¬ 
setts In convention assembled have declared 
in the preamble of our constitution that we, 
“fully realizing our responsibility to our com¬ 
munity. State, and Nation, associate our¬ 
selves for the following purposes: To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America; to safeguard the principles 
of freedom, liberty, and Justice for all; to pro¬ 
mote the cause of perpetual peace and good 
will among nations; to maintain inviolate 
the freedom of our country; to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy and American¬ 
ism; to perpetuate the friendships and asso¬ 
ciations of the great war of liberation; and 
to dedicate ourselves to the cause of mutual 
assistance, this by the grace of God.” 

We must always bear in mind that in all we 
do, or say, or think, the public will feel that 
we speak not alone for ourselves but for those 
who died that we might live and for those 
who are still in service, whether here or 
abroad. Hence, we must give careful consid¬ 
eration to what we do. or say, or think, for 
upon us rests a heavy burden. But in dls- 
chaiglng that burden we must not be afraid 
to express ourselves definitely and unequivo¬ 
cally upon the large Issues which face us, pro¬ 
vided, however, that we are sincere and lion- 
est and base our conclusions upon a full 
knowledge of all the facts. If we do that we 
shall merit the attention and respect of all 
America. Hence, let us speak fearlessly but 
with dignity and sincerity. 

We owe it to the dead to see to It that the 
ideals for which they fought and died shall be 
perpetuated and fully realized. We cannot 
and must not betray them. We solemnly 
declare that we will speak for them for that 
purpose. 

We owe it to the disabled veterans who 
fought and suffered and yet by the grace of 
God do live. We cannot and must not deny 
them our undying devotion. We will speak 
for them. 

We owe it to those still in the armed forces 
who cannot yet fpaak iholr minds fully and 
freely We cannot and must not let them 
down. We will speak for them. 

But in speaking for them and ourselves we 
must never forget that we arc American citi¬ 
zens first. We fought to preserve a whole 
Nation. Now we must work for all America. 
Our duties as American citizens are para¬ 
mount. We must act and speak for the com¬ 
mon welfare and for the good of all. 

Yet it must be remembered that the com¬ 
mon welfare of our society depends on the 
welfare of the individual, that injury to him 
is injury to all; that the denial of the rights 
of the individual eventually lead to a denial 
of the rights of all. Hence we declare that 
the welfare of 14,000,000 veterans is inex¬ 
tricably bound up with the welfare of all 
America. 

What do we want? We make no extrava¬ 
gant demands. We do not want or ask for 
hero worship. We do not want or ark for 
charity, for alms, for gifts, or philanthropy 
In any form. 

Wo are here to see that we as veterans re¬ 
ceive what we are justly and honorably en¬ 
titled to. 

Are we entitled to a better world to live in? 
Are we entitled to live as free American 
citizens in a free and democratic society? 

Are we entitled to a place in our community 
without regard to race, color, creed, or station 
In life? 


Are we entitled to a decent Job with fair 
wages? 

Are we entitled to equal opportunities of 
employment, of business and other en¬ 
deavors? 

Are we entitled to a decent education, 
proper living conditions, proper housing, 
proper food, proper medical care? 

Are we entitled to live in a world of peace, 
of mutual understanding and appreciation 
and trust? 

Are we entitled to live in a world without 
fear of want, suspicion, hatred, and discrimi¬ 
nation? 

Are disabled veterans entitled to the best 
medical care and the best rehabilitation? 

Are the dead to be forgotten? 

Have we asked for too much? 

We have faith in America. They will not 
forget us. For if the dead and the living of 
us arc betrayed by the society which we 
sought to save, then civilization, too, will 
have been betrayed. That must not and will 
not happen, so help me God. 

With those principles and ideals before us 
we approach our task. 

(1) MILITARY training AND UNIFIED COMMAND 

Whereas we recognize the need of pre¬ 
paredness for the adequate defense of our 
country but believe that we do not have 
sufficient facts at ^hls time upon which to 
form a fair opinion and that that problem 
is part of a greater over-all national program 
which also involves our participation in the 
United Nations Organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the whole question of uni¬ 
versal military training and unified command 
be deferred until the rights, duties, and obli¬ 
gations of this country and the other great 
powers under the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion are clearly defined, and that in the 
meantime— 

(1) voluntary enlistments be stimulated 
by adequate pay, attractive living conditions, 
pensions and opportunities for vocational 
and other training; and 

(2) the President appoint a national de¬ 
fense commission, adequately financed and 
directed to formulate a comprehensive plan 
giving 

(a) i.he number of men required as a 
standing army; 

(b) proposed commitments to the United 
Nations Organization and cur rights and 
duties thereunder; 

(c) Whether the necessary armed forces 
can be obtained by voluntary enlistments; 

(d) the cost of the varirua plans of uni¬ 
versal military training; 

(e) a proposed reorganization of the armed 
forces to make it more efficient, scientific, 
democratic, and humane; 

(f) recommendations for the cooperation 
of industry and labor for defense purposes, 
stock piling of strategic materials, conserva¬ 
tion of national resouices, scientific research, 
and any other subjects which affect the 
national defense. 

(3) Such a commission shall be composed 
of persons known for their integrity and 
ability, special knowledge, and experience 
with large affairs, and chosen from military, 
diplomatic, legislative, industrial, labor, vet¬ 
eran. scientific, educational, and religious 
ort;anlzatlons and other walks of life. 

(2) COURTS MARTIAL 

Whereas it is the opinion of veterans, both 
enlisted men and officers, and many other 
competent authorities that the system of 
courts martial as practiced in our armed 
services is archaic, harsh, arbitrary, discrimi¬ 
natory, and not keeping with democratic 
principles and that the sentences imposed in 
many cases are harsh and constitute cruel 
and usual punishment contrary to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the system of courts martial 
be recognized on the following principles: 

1. That military courts be composed of 
men trained in the law. 


2. That the Judge.s be appointed by the 
President and be accountable only to him 
and the Congress. 

3. That at least one Judge of the court be 
a civilian and one an enlisted man. 

4. That prosecuting and defense counsel 
be trained in the law. 

6. That defense counsel be members of a 
separate department of the Government. 

6. That the defense counsel be appointed 
to represent the accused immediately upon 
the accusation in the event the alleged cr.me 
is serious. 

7. That a Federal court of appeals b? es¬ 
tablished to review, approve or disapprove all 
felony convictions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a soldier's history in civil¬ 
ian llie be taken into consideration in Im- 
po'sing sentence; and be it further 

Resolved. That sentences be made more 
humane, uniform, and more definitely de¬ 
fined as to maximum punishments; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That cases in which sentences 
have already been imposed be reexamined by 
competent counsel. 

(3) VETERANS* ADMINISTRATION 

Whereas, as a matter of practice, veterans 
of World War II are not being given their 
fair share of po.sitions in the Veterans’ /cl- 
mlnlstration and other governmental agen¬ 
cies. whether Federal, State, or city: There¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved. That the Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion and the other governmental agencies be 
requested to place veterans of World War II 
on a par with all other veterans in the matter 
of appointments to poslt:ons in the Veterans’ 
Administration and other governmental 
agencies. 

(4) COST or LIVING 

Whereas the returning veteran has found 
the cost of living entirely too high for his 
means; and 

Whereas there exists surpluses in many 
commodities: Therefore be it 

Resolved. That the Federal Government, 
the respective States ol the United States, 
and the municipalities immediately establish 
plans to reduce the cost of living, to rigor¬ 
ously enforce the rules and regulations of 
the OPA to cut out black marketing, and to 
distribute the surplus commodities to the 
public at a fair and reasonable price. 

(5> housing 

Whereas the returning veteran and the 
public have not been able to find proper or 
adequate housing; and 

Whereas there exists a real shoi'tage of 
housing on a large scale which. If permitted 
to continue, will endanger the morale and 
health of the veteran and the public and 
lower our standard of living: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government, 
the respective States of the Union, and mu¬ 
nicipalities immediately establish concrete 
plans to remedy that situation, and. In fur¬ 
therance of thens plans, to promote Govern¬ 
ment end community large-scale, low-cojt 
housing projects, to encourage private build¬ 
ing. and to reduce the cost of building pri¬ 
vate homes and maintaining them; and be it 
further 

Resolved. That the President and the gov¬ 
ernors of the respective States call an emer¬ 
gency conference of Federal, State, and city 
housing officials, representatives of labor, the 
building industry., landlords, veterans, and 
other persons interested to formulate those 
plans and to report the same within 1 month; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That In the meantime all heavy 
construction, except for Industrial purposes, 
be suspended until the housing problem is 
met or solved: and be It further 

Resolved, That the various communities 
make an Immediate Inventory of all houses 
which are abandoned, unoccupied, vacant, 
or closed, and then to determine whether 
those houses can be repaired or remodeled 
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Into decent apartments for returning vet¬ 
erans and the public. 

(6) SURPLUS FROPBRTIXS 

Whereas the returning veterans have not 
been accorded fair or proper treatment In the 
disposal of surplus properties of the Federal 
Government and in fact have been unable, 
in most instances, to obtain the said surplus 
properties at all o»* within a reasonable time; 
and 

Whereas dealers have been able to obtain 
said surplus properties In preference to and 
to the exclusion of veterans contrary to the 
Intent of Congress; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each department of the 
Federal Government which disposes of sur¬ 
plus properties be required to accord prefer¬ 
ential treatment to veterans In the disposi¬ 
tion of said properties In accordance with 
the Intent of Congress and to see to it that 
such properties are available for sale to vet¬ 
erans and are definitely produced within a 
reasonable time after a veteran applies for 
the same. 

(7) MEDICAL HEALTH 

Whereas President Truman has sent a 
message to Congress outlining a five-point 
health plan aimed at providing the Ameri¬ 
can people with the right to adequate med¬ 
ical care and the opportunity to achieve and 
enjoy good health; and 

Whereas the five points of the plan provide 
for: 

1. Increased Federal aid for constructing 
needed hospital and other facilities. 

2. Expansion of public health, maternal, 
and child-health services. 

3. Increased education and research for 
the medical profession. 

4. Compulsory health Insurance; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we support President Tru¬ 
man’s health plan and request the Congress 
to act upon it as quickly as possible. 


A Great and Rich Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement of 
W. Harry Johnson before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on 
the Red River lateral canal, Washington, 
D. C., January 14, 1946: 

General Crawford and members of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
neglect of some of Louisiana’s rivers and 
small streams—in particular the Red River— 
and the failure to recognize their economic 
value, has cost the citizens of that State 
many millions of dollars, and set industrial 
development back one-third of a century.. 

There was a time when the Red River, 
traversing the rich valley from north Caddo 
Parish to its confluence with the great Mis¬ 
sissippi, was one of the most important and 
valuable transportation arteries in the Na¬ 
tion. 

In the days when cotton was king, when 
the rich lands along the Red River yielded 
hundreds of thousands of bales of the fleecy 
staple every year, the river provided the only 
means for transporting this valuable cargo 
to max4iet. as well as returning into the areas 
trom which these shipments were mcKie the 
products of manufacturers and processors 
from every part of the United States. 


In an earnest endeavor to present my 
argument to this Board I find It expedient 
to indulge briefly In a few personalities. 

Because of my life-long residence in the 
district under discussion and my great in¬ 
terest in the matter, I shall beg the kind 
indulgence of the board toward my injec¬ 
tion of a few references of a more or less 
personal nature. 

If It were not for the fact that at one 
time the Red River was navigable as far 
north as Shreveport and some distance be¬ 
yond. this witness would not have appeared 
before your board today. Among the earliest 
pioneers of north Louisiana were my fore¬ 
bears on my father’s as well as my mother’s 
side, and their migration to the State of 
Louisiana was due to the well-developed river 
transportation in that section of the South 
during the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

James Blair Gilmer, my maternal great¬ 
grandfather, first landed in this year 1840 
-at a point on the upper Red River which 
was subsequently called Gilmers Landing. 
He used this landing as transportation head¬ 
quarters in operating a line of steamboats 
to and from New Orleans. The town he 
settled was called Colllnsburg and was lo¬ 
cated in the hills of Bossier Parish, a few 
miles from Gilmers Landing. 

My paternal grandfather. Col. Benjamin 
May Johnson, settled at Shreveport in 1850, 
and he used steamboat transportation ex¬ 
clusively in handling his extensive commerce 
from New Orleans to Shreveport, La., -and 
Jefferson. Tex., in both of which busy town¬ 
ships he operated large mercantile establish¬ 
ments. 

In the early 1900*s Shreveport was still 
benefiting from low river-freight rates, and 
ns a result was recognized as a rate-breaking 
point and a distribution center of consider¬ 
able importance. Due to this fact, this wit¬ 
ness organized a transfer, warehousing, and 
distribution business in the growing city of 
Shreveport In the year 1907. 

However, due to governmental neglect of 
the maintenance of this Important water¬ 
way, the traffic on Red River gradually di¬ 
minished year by year, the channel becoming 
too shallow, except at flood stage, to accom¬ 
modate river steamboats, and in 1924 your 
witness was forced to transfer a part of his 
business from Shreveport to Monroe, La., 
where he established a similar business, with 
warehouses and other facilities on the banks 
of the Ouachita River. 

Soon after the establishment of this enter¬ 
prise at Monroe, Mr. Fred Stovall, and asso¬ 
ciates of that city began the operation of a 
regular barge-lino service between Monroe 
and New Orleans, La, 

This was made feasible by the building of 
locks oh the Ouachita River by the Federal 
Government, which furnish Monroe and the 
Ouachita Valley with a 6V$i- to 9-foot chan¬ 
nel depth, wliich was adequate for steamboat 
and barge transportation. 

It was through my connection with Mr. 
Stovall’s barge-Ilne service that I became 
Interested in xlver transportation, but we 
soon realized that the operation of wooden 
barges with prohibitive marine Insurance 
rates, added to the excessive cost of oper¬ 
ating steamboats to tow these barges, ren¬ 
dered this business unprofitable and for these 
reasons this company was dissolved. 

However, during the entire time that Mr. 
Stovall and myself were operating the origi¬ 
nal barge line, we realized that the long- 
range picture was favorable in the matter 
of tonnage, far we were handling 100-per¬ 
cent bargs capacity from Monroe to New 
Orleans, and 80-percent capacity upstream 
from New Orleans to Monroe, with a 80«^er- 
cent differential in barge-line rates under 
rail zates. 

Later Mr. Stovall, myself, and assooiates 
formed the Ckmamercial Transportation Co., 


a barge service, using Diesel towboats and 
800-ton steel barge equipment. 

The saving on marine insurance, using 
steel instead of wooden barges, liquidated 
the original cost of the steel barges in 4V^ 
years, and the use of Diesel-powered tow¬ 
boats, Instead of the obsolete coal-burning 
steamboats, liquidated the original cost of 
the Diesel towboats in 4 years. 

With this new Diesel and steel equipment, 
with its low operating cost, this company 
paid substantial dividends until it was sold 
at a good profit to a competing firm. 

If the proposed lateral canal project, with 
a channel depth of 9 feet, becomes a reality, 
within a reasonable length of time I will, 
without hesitation, be willing to organize a 
corporation with adequate financial resources 
to assure the utilization of this canal facility 
to its fullest possibilities, thereby assuring 
this area low-cost water-borne transporta¬ 
tion between the great port of New Orleans 
and Shreveport or wherever the terminus 
might be at the northern end. 

1 am, furthermore, positive that this service 
can be rendered and can be made to pay a 
reasonable profit at much lower rates than 
now prevail through existing transportation 
facilities. 

Our people see In the Red River lateral 
canal project how such streams as Bayou 
Pierre, Bayou Rapides, and Bayou Boeuf. and 
other similar streams can be utilized to form 
a lateral canal which will be of benefit beyond 
estimation to the citizens of Louisiana and 
the Nation. ‘ 

Such a project as s proposed In this pro¬ 
gram is a definite necessity to this section of 
the United States. 

Industrialists have learned that Louisiana 
has much to offer to those seeking locations 
where climate makes possible all-year-round 
operations, and where labor, both skilled 
and unskilled. Is plentiful. 

There is an additional angle to this pro¬ 
posed canal project which I hope this board 
will also seriously consider. 

Let us suppose that this canal was In ex¬ 
istence at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

The heavy concentration of war industries 
and the utilization of the vast oil and gas 
reserves In the Arkansas-Loulsiiina-Texas 
area would have been far more extensive and 
of even greater benefit to the Nation in the 
recent national emergency had this addi¬ 
tional water transportation been available 
for the movement of the products of war In¬ 
dustry, BO vital to the Nation’s defense. 
And it should not be forgotten that there are 
still, in this area, great Industrial manufac- 
turliig facilities which can be quickly con¬ 
verted to ordnance production In any future 
national emergency. 

Any weighing of the benefits expected from 
this canal project, must, in my opinion, take 
Into consideration it'* possible and probable 
wartime advantages. 

Observation of the large Industrial pro¬ 
ducing areas of both this country and Europe 
will show beyond question that the full eco¬ 
nomic strength of any area or country can 
only be realized when transportation of 
every kind Is avr liable. The idea that the 
availability of only one means of transpor¬ 
tation is adequate for full economic develcp- 
men!; is not only antiquated but can be 
dangerous. 

And in conclusion, while It may appear 
that my entire argument has been to prove 
the necessity for river and canal transporta¬ 
tion between the two largest cities in the 
State of Louisiana—New Orleans, which is 
one of the Nation’s greatest ports~«nd 
Bfareveport, whl^ is the recognized center 
of the vast Arkansas-Louisiana-Texaa area— 
I by no means desire to convey the impres¬ 
sion that this Is my only concern. 

As a resident and large landowner In Caddo 
Parish, lack of flood control of Red River has 
quite recently been brought fordtfly to my 
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attention, for the 1945 high water in this 
valley inundated 8,000 acres of my 4vOeo-acre 
plantation, which is located 8 miles north of 
Shreveport, causing heavy financial losses to 
me as well as to other planters in that sec¬ 
tion. 

My argument and contention Is that it 
is going to he absolutely necessary that the 
Federal Government work out a satisfactory 
drainage program and flood control, along 
the line of the development of this proposed 
lateral canal; and, if this is accomplished 
in the near future, instead of killing the 
proverbial two birds with one stone, you will 
be killing three birds with one stone, for, 
the completion of this great undertaking will 
bring about at once, flood control, adequate 
drainage, and economical water transporta¬ 
tion through the development of the pro¬ 
posed lateral canal project. 


Strike Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» February 4. 1946 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Sun. San Bernardino, Calif., for 
January 22. 1946: 

STRIKE LEGISLATION 

Legislation for some measure of control of 
the Industrial situation by the United States 
Government is not likely to be what Mr. 
Truman has requested and thinks it ought 
to be. Current announcement by Represent¬ 
ative XtAMsis indicates the-sttua^n. is such 
as to discourage Mr. Truman, whatever he is 
able to do about It. 

What the President has asked the people 
of the United States to stimulate the Mem¬ 
bers cf Congress to put into law was some¬ 
thing similar to the Railway Labor Act. That 
legislation provides the railways and their 
employees before a strike is called and dur¬ 
ing which a fact-finding board will go Into 
the situation to make a report to the Presi¬ 
dent. 

That Impressed the occupant of the White 
House as a solution of the existing situation, 
but it was greeted by both Industry and labor 
with no cheers at all. His appeal to the 
people, via radio, that they put the heat 
on their representatives while they were home 
for the Yuletide holidays seems to have been 
not what he hoped. 

In any event, what the President apparent¬ 
ly is going to get is not what he wanted, al¬ 
though it is not quite Impossible that he 
may be able to get some change in the set-up. 

What Congressman Landis says he has 
enough votes in the committee to get out 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
is a measure President Truman has regarded 
as wholly without teeth. The legislation Mr. 
Landis says apparently suits Congress does 
not contain any provision for a cooling-off 
period nor does it compel nither industry 
or labor to accept the results a fact-finding 
board the law will set up after they have been 
reached. 

Mr. Truman is likely to regard that sum¬ 
mary of the proposed legislation as merely 
an opportunity for the members of the fact¬ 
finding boards to get an expense account. 
It Is not unlikely industry and labor will 
take the same attitude. When Congress gets 
around to getting the bill out of committee 
and on the floor and then votes upon it, we 
shall see what we shall see. 


Whatever occurs, recalling a bit of United 
States history might give ua all a better per¬ 
spective of what is going on. The liatener- 
In on casual conversations gets the notion 
that most of our people think nothing like 
this has ever happened before In this democ¬ 
racy. That is profoundly In error. 

The wave of strikes now spreading over 
the Nation does not impress anybody who 
can recall that situation much more serious 
than the strike wave which followed the 
end of World War I. For one thing, while 
we may not feel we have been spared very 
much in the way of industrial turmoil, v/e 
have not had up to this time a coal strike 
or a rail strike. Those were both on the 
Industrial program following the First World 
War. That was In 1919. 

The mine workers that year demanded a 
60-perccnt wage increase and a 6-hcur day. 
When the demands were rejected, a bitumi¬ 
nous coal strike of about 435.000 miners went 
Into effect for 6 weeks. The Government got 
two injunctions against the strike, but the 
miners ignored them. Then a court order 
was issued directing the end of the strike 
and the order was obeyed. But the miners 
did not go back to work because it was the 
American tradition then, as it is now—that 
men cannot be forced to work against their 
will. 

Finally, the miners accepted President 
Wilson's proposal of a small wage Increase 
followed by a wage Investigation. Several 
months later the investigating commission 
recommended wage increases averaging 27 
percent over the prestrike levels. Both sides 
accepted the finding. 

That same year, 1919, 250.000 railway shop¬ 
men went on a strike asking wage increases 
of 17 cents per hour to meet the rise of 
living costs. After much discussion and a 
lot of wildcat strikes, the full 17 cents per 
hour increase was allowed. 

There was also a great steel strike In 
1919 involving 365.000 workers. There were 
fitrllces among building trades, among tex¬ 
tile workers, among silk workers, and ciotb- 
Ing workers. In fact, the total number of 
men Involved In strlkm and lockouts in 1919 
was estimated by the Department of Labor 
as 4,113,000. 

The facts set forth above are worth re¬ 
membering. The Government still stands 
and ours is still the greatest industrial Na¬ 
tion on earth. Whatever happens, we go 
forward, and that is a good point to re¬ 
member. 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP ' 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herein the following ar¬ 
ticle from the New York Times of Feb¬ 
ruary 3, 1946, entitled “Explicit Word 
Awaited on Our Foreign Policy 
Explicit Word Awaited on Oitr Foreign Pol¬ 
icy—^People of This and Other Nations 
Hope We Will Lay Down a Clear, Strong 
Course on World Issues—Occupation Row 
an Example 

(By W. H. Lawrence) 

Washington, February 2.— There was abun¬ 
dant evidence this week that the people of 
the United States and of many nations 
around the world needed and would welcome 
a new and explicit definition of long-range 
American foreign policy. 


They wanted something which would go 
beyond a general declaration that we favored 
peace, prosperity, progress, and freedom for 
the world. They wanted to know our defi¬ 
nite aims and Interests In nearly every coun¬ 
try around the globe, and they wanted to 
know, as well, the principles which we con¬ 
sidered inviolable by ourselves, by our friends, 
and by our enemies. 

The need for such a clearcut statement was 
probably greatest in relation to our aims In 
Germany and Japan and the reasons for re¬ 
taining sizable occupation forces In those 
countries and surrounding areas for a con¬ 
siderable period of time. American objectives 
hadn’t been made sufficiently clear to win 
the support either of the people In the United 
States or of the occupying troops abroad— 
for the ceaseless cry which went up from both 
sides of the Atlantic and the Pacific was 
“bring the boys home.’* 

ECHO OF WORLD WAR I 

And to those who did know and under¬ 
stand the postwar aims of American forces in 
Germany and Japan this continual and effec¬ 
tive agitation was tragic, for it seemed to 
presage a repetition of what happened after 
World War I when we pulled out of Europe 
before we had accomplished our job. 

Within the administration Itself there 
seemed to be urgent need for such an explicit 
definition of foreign policy which would 
Ecand the test not alone of months but of 
years. There was confusion and bickering 
and considerable evidence of snap judg¬ 
ments on vital Issues—decisions made, re¬ 
versed and revised without any reference to 
an over-all plan of advancing the long-term 
interests of the United States abroad. 

Consciously or unconsciously, President 
Truman, at his latest press conference, re¬ 
vived talk about his strained relations with 
Secretary of State James P. Byrnes. It was 
not 80 much what the President said but the 
manner In which he said it that led the 
Washington Post to headline Its report, 
“Truman flares up to stress he is boss of 
foreign policy,*’ with a black-face note: 
“South Carolina papers please copy.'* 
(Secretary Byrnes, of course, is from South 
Carolina.) 

There was also the matter of the secret 
agreement made at Yalta nearly a year ago 
In which the late President Roosevelt and 
former Prime Minister Churchill agreed to 
hand over to Russia the Kurile Islands 
group then occupied by Japan, with which 
Russia was not at war at that time. 

That agreement was so secret that Mr. 
Byrnes, who was present as a Presidential 
adviser but not yet as Secretary of State, 
said he did not learn of It until after the 
Japanese surrendered last August. Mr. Tru¬ 
man, who was Vice President at the time, 
but who did not go to Yalta, said he did not 
learn of It until just before the Potsdam 
Conference last July. 

The Yalta agreement on the Kuriles also 
gave new strength to those in Washington 
who would have the United States annex 
former Japanese-owned or mandated Islands 
In the Pacific conquered by American forces 
In this war and whose continued occupation 
and fortification is considered essential to 
the future security needs of this country. 

POLICY ON ISLANDS 

At least tentatively, the administration 
policy has been that such islands as are con¬ 
sidered vital will be placed under exclusive 
United States trusteeship in accord with the 
strategic area clauses of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter, and the others will be turned 
over to the UNO trusteeship council for ap¬ 
pointment of multi-nation trustees. 

When that proposed course of action was 
outlined by President Truman, speaking ex¬ 
temporaneously. about 2 weeks ago, it im¬ 
mediately aroused considerable opposition 
on Capitol Hill. 
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Whatever may be the merits of annexation 
versus Individual trusteeship of Pacific bases 
which we desire to hold, the debate on the 
issue has made it undiplomatically clear that 
we propose to decide the island iiisue on a 
unilateral basis, and that if one of the other 
permanent members on the UNO Security 
Council sought to use Its veto power to block 
an American proposal relating to one of the 
islands, we would withdraw the proposition 
from UNO consideration and continue to 
occupy the island by right of possession. 

Those who recognized the need for a new 
and explicit definition of United States for¬ 
eign policy are concerned not so much with 
individual and Immediate problems such as 
have been discussed above but more with the 
long-term objectives of our relations with 
other countries throughout the world. 

NO RUSSIAN POLICY? 

What, for example, is our Russian policy? 
Of course. It basically is that we want peace 
and friendship, and it is founded on the 
presumption that the peoples of the Soviet 
Union basically desire peace and friendship 
with us. But, assuming the continuance of 
peace and friendship, have we no other 
objectives? 

Do we have economic interests in either 
expanding Soviet purchases in the United 
States, or American purchases in Russia? Do 
we have cultural interests? What other in¬ 
terests have we in Russia or the Russians 
In us? 

It is argued that in drafting such a Russian 
policy It would be well to draft simulta¬ 
neously a policy for the states Immediately 
covered in the Russian security belt—such 
as Finland. Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, etc. 

It is contended that if we were thus to 
reduce to specific terms the guide posts for 
American policy and conduct, and that if, in 
response to such a declaration from us. the 
Russians were to make similar propositions, 
the two states and others with similar inter¬ 
ests could try to Iron out differences and 
prevent disagreements before they ailse in 
acute form. 

SHORT-WAVS BROADCASTS 

Currently, the State Department Is con¬ 
sidering a recommendation from W. Averell 
Harrlman, retiring United States Ambassa¬ 
dor to Moscow, that this Government should 
undertake short-wave broadcasts in Russian 
to give the peoples of the Soviet Union a com¬ 
plete and accurate picture of the United 
States. 

A decision on such a question obviously 
should be made only within the framework of 
our over-all Russian policy. Simple though 
it may seem. It is in fact very difficult to 
answer because the Russian Government’s 
attitude is that the people of the Soviet 
Union should have only such Information 
as their Government wtshes them to have. 

Because our concepts of free speech and a 
free press differ, It probably would not make 
any difference to the Russians If we were to 
cite as justification the fact that they make 
similar broadcasts about Russia beamed to 
the United States in English. 


Clarkson College 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE E, KILBURN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February i, 1946 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include 
In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record an address delivered by Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 


Electric Co., at a dinner meeting of 275 
of the alumni of Clarkson College of 
Technology, of Potsdam, N. Y., in the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on the 
night of Saturday, January 19. 

Mr. Wilson is a member of the board of 
trustees of Clarkson College, an engi¬ 
neering institution which recently cele¬ 
brated its fiftieth anniversary by con¬ 
ferring honorary degrees on Herbert 
Hoover, former President of the United 
States: former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies; and other distinguished citizens. 

Clarkson is a splendid example of the 
American system of free education. Dur¬ 
ing its 50-year span it has been supported 
entirely by the gifts of enlightened pri¬ 
vate citizens, by the tuition fees of its 
students, and from sound investments 
made by its administrators. It has been 
a free college, graduating 2.000 fine men 
into the stream of American technical 
and business life, because it has depend¬ 
ed on itself and not on the bounties of 
the Government. 

A former colleague, Hon. Bertrand H. 
Snell, remembered by so many of us, was 
for 25 years president of the board of 
trustees of Clarkson College and is still a 
very active member of the board. 

It was very fitting that the president of 
one of our greatest engineering and sci¬ 
entific concerns should talk to the Clark¬ 
son alumni, which is composed of men 
who are forging new scientific frontiers. 
It is worthy of note that many Clarkson 
men were chosen to work on the develop¬ 
ment of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Wilson’s constructive and temper¬ 
ate address follows: 

Just about a year ago things were very dif¬ 
ferent with us. So much has happened to 
the United States of America in 12 months, 
80 much that will he written In bold letters 
down the years by historians, that it seems 
almost Inconceivable, Three years of World 
War had shocked and hammered us into the 
greatest fighting and producing machine 
that the world has ever seen—or ever will 
sec. for that matter, because by the very 
nature of things that kind of war will never 
again be waged. In spite of our armadas of 
thousands and thousands of planes, in spite 
of a fleet grown to such proportions that the 
mighty British Navy became little more than 
one of Its associated task forces, in spite of 
radar, and jet propulsion, and rocket bombs, 
and bazookas, and a thousand other refine¬ 
ments and progressions in the art of destruc¬ 
tion, this was a conventional war, conceived 
and directed along traditional lines, with 
the marshaling oi defense and attack and 
the measuring of force by force, steel against 
steel, and man against man. It was a tre¬ 
mendous, deafening, catastrophic, tragic 
spectacle—but differing only in degree from 
those which preceded It in human history. 

A year ago we were very tired of war, tired 
of our mounting dead, tired of the everlast¬ 
ing effort required to hold up our end, physi- 
caUy tired of the vast expenditures of courage 
and determination, tired of frustration and 
deprivation. And the end. if you will re¬ 
member, did not seem so very near. In 
Europe our armies were battered and bruised 
from the Battle of the Bulge, and at home 
our confidence was shaken. In the Pacific 
we were heartbrcakingly far from our goal. 
If we had one great holiday wish, as a Na¬ 
tion, It was to he rid foreve.* of this conflict 
in which we were engulfed—rid of It vic¬ 
toriously, to be sure—^but rid of it nonethe¬ 
less. 

Then, In a few short months, the miracle 
had happened and we had our wish. We 
have It now, this peace for which we fought 


so hard. We are standing on the threshold 
of the golden age. the rude blueprints for 
which we used to Inspect and redraft fur¬ 
tively during the battle, In order to keep up 
our spirits and remind ourselves that things 
were going to be better, just over the hill. 
This Is our peace—how do you like It? 

There is only one thing that brings such 
a group as this together, or any group of 
alumni from an Institute of higher learning, 
and It Is not pure nostalgia or simple gre¬ 
gariousness. You are here because you are 
a product of the organized itch lor knowl¬ 
edge, richly endowed by generations of 
tough-minded men who were not content 
with the status quo. either in the world at 
large or within themselves. You are here 
not simply because you went to school and 
want to recall some of the gifts and experi¬ 
ences which resulted—but because of the 
conviction that others must follow you, now 
and next year and next decade, and the 
traffic along this highroad must never cease 
to move forward. Particularly In your case, 
It seems to me, you are here because of the 
future which is unfolding, and not merely 
to commemorate the past with social pleas¬ 
antries. And tonight—how do you like os 
much of that future as you can see? 

All of us have earned our honorary degrees 
as doctors of hindsight, or almost all of us. 
There is still a frighteningly large group who 
have even “flunked” that course and who 
have not revised their political or economic 
or sociological thinking by so much as a foot¬ 
note. They are useless and unpleasant citi¬ 
zens, but not dangerous. Let them lie. 

As lor the rest of us. we should not dis¬ 
count hindsight too much, especially if it 
is of the honest, amateur kind. We know 
now that many of the paths we followed In 
business, in practical politics, and In educa¬ 
tion, were wrong In many respects, but they 
had this virtue, that they did carry us for¬ 
ward. Technical and scientific men were 
perhaps the least offenders and the greatest 
ground gainers. They have gone farther and 
stralghter than most because they were 
dealing with nature in the raw and not ao 
much with nature in the so-called refined, 
or human, state. But even the men of 
science have had a nasty jolt. Their assidu¬ 
ous researches have led them straight to the 
secret of atomic energy, and their achieve¬ 
ment has at least temporarily scared their 
fellow beings and many of their colleagues 
Into a jelly of apprehension. If the world 
were to vote today to turn back the clock 
to before Hiroshima, I am not at all sure but 
what those In favor would be in the major¬ 
ity. 

And yet that Is a very foolish thing. Dr. 
Gallup can measure human forces but he 
cannot stay or undo them. We long ago 
drew the lines and put In motion the forces 
which led us surely and Inevitably to the 
atom bomb. Now we must live with it and 
meet the new challenge which it offers before 
It destroys us. Just as long pgo some of our 
nonscientists drew the lines and put in mo¬ 
tion the forces which today have threatened 
to paralyze and demoralize our whole eco¬ 
nomic system. If a million men walk the 
picket lines In America, and their savings, 
and Industry’s resources, rust and rot and 
disappear, that too is another kind of atomic 
bomb which threatens the existence of all of 
MBt And 1 am sure that 11 America could 
turn back the clock somehow to full employ¬ 
ment and industrial peace by the process of 
taking a vote, it would do so overwhelmingly. 

And in doing so it would no more rub 
out the inevitable than it would in voting 
away the atom bomb. Industrial strife is 
here. We must live with it. too, for these 
unpleasant and tragic hours, and *learn to 
meet its challenge before it destroys us. 

That Is why this group Is Important, and 
all the dthers like It. Our only hope today, 
as always, lies with men who are not ashamed 
to learn, men who put methods ahead of 
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goals, men who will scrutinise and analyse 
the past as critioally and honestly as a scien¬ 
tist or engineer, and then apply what they 
have learned to the problem confronting 
them. If there is one thing above all others 
that distinguishes a man of leaming—and it 
makes no difference whether bis EChool is 
formal or informal in character—it is tol¬ 
erance. A man may have a mind as open 
and wide as the horizon itself, or he may 
have a horizon as narrow and confined as 
bis mind. With intellectual tolerance comes 
good will. These are old-fashioned words 
for old-fashioned concepts, and what a 
mighty need we have for them today. 

The other day a fairly reasonable man of 
my acquaintance was criticizing the press 
for the part which he, at least, believed it 
to be playing in aggravating our present 
management-labor troubles. This was not 
petulant or childish criticism. He, too. be¬ 
lieved that the only solution to these troubles 
would come from the earnest efforts of men 
of good will and Intellect on both sides of 
the question, and, therefore, he blamed the 
newspapers for reporting—and thereby mag¬ 
nifying by the very application of editorial 
technique—the hostile, angry, belligerent 
statements that were made. He credited 
the press as the catalyst which was produc¬ 
ing the great amoimt of heat and modicum 
of light that seemed to aggravate labor- 
management relations. 

I agree with his conclusions as to what 
is happening, but not as to the responsibility 
of the press. Newspapers for the most part 
do a fair job of reflecting factual situations. 
It is true that by their effective reporting 
and efficient dissemination of news they make 
certain that more and more people read the 
hasty words of angry men. but the initial 
responsibility is not theirs. They are simply 
a conduit for both the venom and the nectar 
which issues from mortal man—and venom 
makes better reading. My point simply is 
that good will is not in the ascendant, on the 
industrial front, and it must be if we are 
ever to learn the answers. 

Anyone who throws the first stone at 
such a Juncture xHins a grave risk of being 
beaten to death in the next edition, but I 
am going to venture the observation, as 
gracefully as I can, that labor has won most 
of the honors to date lor bad manners in 
public. The managers of Industry may have 
been guilty of many faults; they have been 
well and frequently cataloged; but this 
tendency to hurl bad names and harsh ac¬ 
cusations is not generally one of them. I do 
not mean to be heard as saying that all of 
the good will is on management’s side, but 
they are usually too conservative to produce 
flashy repartee. 

Union spokesmen, on the other hand, do 
not seem to be so hampered. I wish they 
were. I wish they were just as cautious and 
painstaking and colorless in their public 
utterances os corporation executives usually 
are. I wish that for their sake, and for all 
of our sakes, because angry men—especially 
earnest and honest angry men—make them¬ 
selves too easy prey for the calculating and 
vicious manipulators of violence who have 
tried to wreck the United States since its 
birth, and who are with us today. 

Tou are all aware. 1 am sure, that I come 
here tonight out of days and weeks and 
even months of wrestling with the im¬ 
mediate problems of the labor relations of 
the General Blectric Co. They are largely 
those of the whole electrical industry, and 
even more. As every newsboy knows, they 
are also the problems of all industry. The 
ugly word ’’strike” with all that it compre¬ 
hends in the way of violence and waste is 
very much with us now, and until events 
cast it out of the news we cannot go for¬ 
ward and do the things we have to do as a 
nation to put the war behind us. We have 
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exchanged one tragic set of circumstances for 
another. In war we knew where we were 
going and what wo had to do. We had our 
opponent well measured, and we were united 
in our fight to lay him low. Now we have 
lost that unity and that strength, and we 
seem to be futilely lashing out in all direc¬ 
tions and only getting tangled deeper in the 
web as the days go by. There is no clear- 
cut enemy in this industrial conflict, and 
the real tragedy is that so much of the 
time we seem to be slashing away at those 
who arc really on our side, hurting them and 
hurting us and wasting the precious days 
that should be spent in growth. We are 
going to harvest wounds and scars that will 
be worn for a long time, no matter what 
happens. Any party that wins a clear-cut 
victory in industrial strife does eo at its own 
expense. Any new power that is built on 
selfishness must maintain itself by violence, 
and it faces a day of reckoning that is sure 
and complete In Its consequences. ^ 

There has to be another solution, and it is 
the road to that solution that 1 am more in¬ 
terested in exploring. At the same time it is 
hard to keep your mind on long-range solu¬ 
tions which require the continued applica¬ 
tion of the intellect along scientific lines 
when you find yourself in the middle of a 
fight. 

The citizen who suddenly finds himself in 
jail can be excused If he shows more inter¬ 
est in getting out than in criticizing the-« 
orles of jurisprudence or searching new legal 
techniques. 

I have no intention of arguing the case of 
my own company, or even of management 
generally, on this occasion. If you are in¬ 
terested you can find the statement of our 
position in the daily newspapers. I will 
only say now. because I do think it has a 
bearing on my real subject, that the position 
we have taken, the policies we have an¬ 
nounced. the offers we have made, have been 
honest and deliberate, rather than tactical. 
A large corporation is a very complex mech¬ 
anism, for all of its human and mechanical 
talent, and one on the outside has no con¬ 
ception of the difficulties Involved in coming 
up with a simple answer, particularly a sta¬ 
tistical answer. I confess that today it is 
almost impossible to know from day to day 
how many plants we have or where they are 
located, how many employees we have, what 
their average wage is, whether or not they 
belong to a union, how much equipment we 
are producing and what is happening to it, 
what are the costs of tliat production, what 
are the selling prices. The answers are in 
the machine, true enough, but it takes 
time to get them out—and often it takes so 
much time that they are no longer the right 
answers. I have watched this process par¬ 
ticularly in recent months as the machinery 
of reconversion gathered speed, and ns the 
clouds of labor trouble gathered, and I have 
some idea of Just how much perspiration and 
how many hours of effort are poured into the 
process of finding a simple answer, applying 
the factors of change and judgment, and 
then staking perhaps millions of dollars of 
Investors’ and workers’ money on the pub¬ 
lished result. 

The next thing that happens is that you 
find your o'fer refused, or your answer 
thrown back in your teeth almost in a mat¬ 
ter of minutes, by some unofficial spokesman 
or commentator who blithely announces that 
you are misrepresenting facts, misleading 
the public, and apparently can’t do simple 
arithmetic. I wonder at this omniscient 
power of these lightning calculators. I won¬ 
der where they buy their crystal balls. And 
1 wonder, somewhat bitterly I am afraid, why 
responsible people in high places in public 
life are so eager to adopt such answers and 
act upon them. Mere repetition and volume 
seem to weigh unduly in the scales of credi¬ 


bility. There is a terrible tragedy in the 
making for the American people, a tragedy of 
inflation, unemployment, and domestic chaos 
which can only have international repercus¬ 
sions, unless we can bring to bear on this 
problem some of the common sense and in¬ 
tellectual zeal of wiiich we aie capable, and 
do it scon. The greatest tragedy of all is 
that it could be prevented. It seems to me 
that the great irony of our present situation 
is that management and labor are fighting 
their fight on entirely different levels; they 
are not even talking about the same things. 
It is as if a great debate were going on with 
one side taking the alBi’mative of one ques¬ 
tion and the other taking the negative of 
an entirely different question, one that was 
decided long ago by history and is now aca¬ 
demic. It doesn’t make sense. The pressure 
machinery of organized labor, and it is an 
admirably organized machinery, is being di¬ 
rected against an opposition that no longer 
exists, which died in tbe days of the great 
depression. It is a technique of attack that 
takes no cognizance of the controlling fac¬ 
tors of material costs, labor costs, manu¬ 
facturing facilities, price controls, supply and 
demand, selling costs, and tlie one inevitable 
and inexorable fact that we first have to 
produce and sell our goods before we can 
collect our price from the customer. 

Eh'ery hour that we stand still in industry 
we discourage the investment in our busi¬ 
nesses of the risk capital that every business 
needs. Not only does business need it, but 
the Investors themselves need it, who include 
the postman, the policeman, the stenog¬ 
rapher, the housewife and every family that 
has a bank o'‘count or owns an insurance pol¬ 
icy. The need is mutual and crying. For at 
least a half dozen years the best brains of our 
economy have been planning peacetime re¬ 
conversion, since before the beginning of 
the war itself. Private enterprise, awake at 
last to its real responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions to the future, rolled up its sleeves and 
expended millions of dollars and millions of 
hours on a vast blueprint for tomorrow, de¬ 
signed to bring us greater prosperity than we 
had ever known, designed for full employ¬ 
ment, designed for better living, designed for 
intelligent marketing, designed for fine work¬ 
ing conditions and a true recognition of 
the social responsibilities of everyone— and 
that blueprint tonight Is not only on the shelf 
but the clock is ticking away the possible 
hours during whicli It can be used. The groat 
manufacturing plants of America look more 
and more like deserted villages. ’The most 
alert marketing machinery ever devised has 
nothing to market. And the workers of 
America, given the opportunity to share to 
the fullest extent In this dream which lies 
beneath their hands, are committed to idle¬ 
ness. to living on their wartime savings, to 
building up pockets of resentment and dis¬ 
trust. 

This is what I mean by saying that man¬ 
agement and labor arc not talking about the 
same things. It Is not In Industry’s power to 
grant most of the demands that are marie on 
it today without turning around and adding 
this new cost to the price paid by the con¬ 
sumer, and wc don’t want to do that because 
It means adding to the inflationary spiral and 
is an endless process. 

There Is one other possibility, one that we 
foresaw before the dose of the war and in¬ 
corporated Into our plans. We knew that if 
we could make our people more productive, 
through their own efforts and through the 
Introduction of better methods and new fa¬ 
cilities, It would be possible to pass on the 
fruits of greater production. We were aware 
of the tremendous potential markets ahead of 
U8. We thought we had some fresh thinking 
on marketing and distribution which would 
eliminate waste and reduce selling costs. 
We knew, as every manufacturing man knows. 
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that multiplying our volume for any product 
once we had set up to make It and taken 
care of Initial costs could mean a greater 
return than before even on smaller profit 
margins. But it seems perfectly plain to me 
that these are things that have to be demon¬ 
strated. Business cannot be expected to 
mortgage these unrealized sales and pay over 
labor's increased wages in advance of their 
being made. That practice brought the city 
of Chicago close to bankruptcy some years 
ago, when it paid the salaries of city em¬ 
ployees with warrants that had not been col¬ 
lected in taxes and would not be for a long 
time to come—and when taxpayers found out 
about it they quit paying taxes. That is 
Just what could happen to our market. 

It is tantamount to giving up the enter¬ 
prise system, because obviously bankrupt 
business can only continue to operate by some 
form of government subsidy, and subsidy 
means control, and control means introduc¬ 
ing a whole host of factors that are foreign 
to the way we do business. The distin¬ 
guished characteristic of private enterprise 
Is that it pays its way, makes a profit, and 
stands on its own feet. Do we want to give 
that up as a way of life and go along with 
Professor Laskl and a state-planned economy? 

I don’t think so. Moreover, I don’t think 
that the rank and hie of labor think so, 
either. I don’t even think that most labor 
leaders think so, and that is what makes 
their position completely unrealistic. They 
are using the techniques of a generation ago 
to accomplish the objectives of a generation 
ago without realizing that those objectives 
have already been achieved. Labor has won 
its fight against managerial selfishness and 
dre.sn't know it. 

It was not my purpose to recite much of 
the facts of our present controversy. It is 
Impossible to settle that controversy here, 
and from here on we will have to deal with 
it on a day-to-day basis, hoping and praying 
that in the process of settlement none of us 
will be forced to do Irreparable harm to our 
economic system. But this seemed to be a 
good opportunity to remind you, or tell you 
if you did not know, of the high-caliber 
socially conscious, Intelligent job of planning 
the postwar years that was done by many 
men. companies, and agencies. To me it is 
proof that we must persistently employ the 
same Intellectual techniques to find our way 
permanently out of industrial strife. Al¬ 
though we find ourselves in jail, and in need 
of an immediate ball bond, let us buckle 
down to this task of thinking our way out, 
and of making it impossible for us ever again 
to be in such a situation. At a time when 
our leadership is needed so desperately by 
the rest of the world it is a national tragedy 
to find our great economic machine threat¬ 
ened with complete demoralization because 
of the inertia or Ignorance of many, and the 
helplessness of many more. 

We spoke earlier of the senselessness of 
trying to vote away an atomic bomb or an 
industrial crisis. It is too late for that. But 
if we are convinced, as I am sure that all 
reasonable men must be, of the wisdom of the 
democratic process; of the time-tested value 
of negotiation, mediation, and judicial ar¬ 
bitration as established by law; of contract 
obligations that can be enforced on both par¬ 
ties to a dispute and not just one; of equal 
protection under the laws and obedience to 
civil authority as established by the Consti¬ 
tution—then let us seek these character¬ 
istic American remedies through intelligent 
legislation and quit drifting down the road 
to tragedy. 

To such an objective we can apply our 
learning and our good will. To such a pur¬ 
pose we can recover and rededicate our great 
strength and national unity. And when we 
achieve it we can stop being ashamed and 
once more take pilde in a {ob well done. 


Coordination of the Armed Services 

EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OP PINNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address by 
H. Struve Hensel, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, before the Town Hall Club at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
January 28, 1946: 

The proper organization of our national 
security establishment—or even of the armed 
forces’ part of that establishment—Is an un¬ 
fortunately complex subject. Complete un¬ 
derstanding of all facets of national security 
is most difficult to acquire. Detailed knowl¬ 
edge of the armed services alone is equally 
elusive. Yet everyone Is expected to have an 
opinion. The admission that one Is not yet 
clear Is regarded suspiciously or as an admis¬ 
sion of utter stupidity. We are expected to 
be for or against something. 

Consequently, unnecessary heat is engen- 
•dered and the Investigation has shifted from 
the plane of critical analysis to one of de¬ 
bate. Slogans and appealing phrases are in¬ 
vented. If you respect the accomplishments 
of the Army, you are expected to regard their 
representatives as omniscient. If the at¬ 
tainments of the Navy appeal to your imagi¬ 
nation, you are expected to espouse their plan 
for comprehensive security. Yet few of the 
speakers have made any detailed study of 
the administrative problems involved In as¬ 
suring national security. As a result, a sub¬ 
ject which is difficult enough has become 
further confused. 

In addition to arguments as to which serv¬ 
ice won this war and will win all future 
wars, we are Involved in discussions of aux¬ 
iliary, although equally complicated, subjects, 
such as consolidated purchasing, joint In¬ 
telligence, combined communications and 
transport. Your attitude toward the many 
plans for solving these problems is expected 
to color your approach to the larger prob¬ 
lem. Yet if consolidated purchasing or com¬ 
bined communications be deemed advisable, 
the establishment of a single secretary Is not 
necessary for that accomplishment. Con¬ 
solidated purchasing and combined com¬ 
munications cculd be made equally effective 
with two departments, three departments, or 
one department. The solution of those prob¬ 
lems does not affect In any substantial way 
the over-all or top executive organization of 
the armed services. 

Likewise, there are passed from mouth to 
mouth various word tags which decidedly 
cloud the Issue. We talk of unification, 
unity of command, and merger. As abstract 
terms, those words offer little assistance in 
our struggle for understanding. Their 
meanings are never explained or tied into day 
to day operations—those activities which oc¬ 
cupy an executive when he reaches his desk 
in the morning. The Army feels that its 
plan alone deserves the label of unification 
and merger. You are urged to believe that 
the more detailed and comprehensive Navy 
plan for Integration of all elements of na¬ 
tional security is the essence of disunity. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The fact is that no responsible person has 
seriously suggested a merger of the three 
armed services. If this is understood, our 
discussion is Immeasurably simplified. A 
real merger would involve the fusing at all 
three services into one single tridextrous 


service, headed by a military commander 
completely familiar With the science of mak¬ 
ing war in every medium and with every 
weapon. ’The true meaning of unification 
Is much the same. To achieve that end we 
would have to plan a homogeneous single 
service like the single river formed by the 
junction of three streams. 

Such combination has not been suggested 
by anyone. The Army Air Forces would re¬ 
sist violently any attempt to merge their 
identity with another service. That is what 
they are now struggling to escape—amalga¬ 
mation with the ground forces. Many Navy 
supporters fear that the Army proposal in¬ 
volves an absorption of the Navy by the 
Army command. If the supporters of the 
Army plan ever admitted that such was their 
Intention, that plan would be as dead as the 
proverbial salt mackerel. 

No; everyone from the President down 
starts with insistence on the autonomy and 
separateness of the three services. The 
President, in his message to Congress, spoke 
of three coordinated branches—land, sea, 
and air. The Navy plan suggests three co¬ 
ordinated departments of the same identity. 
The Army speaks continually of three auton¬ 
omous services. The Army Air Forces de¬ 
scribes Its aims as autonomous coequality 
with the Navy and the ground forces. No 
matter how you approach the proposed 
charts of organization, the fundamental 
structure Is three separate services coordi¬ 
nated in some fashion. 

There is the field of dispute. How can 
these three services be best coordinated? 
Those who prefer the Army plan, that is. 
splitting the War Department into two 
parts—ground and air~and reducing all 
three services to the position of divisions 
headed by a single secretary usually assisted 
by a supreme military commander, claim 
they are proposing a merger and effecting 
unification. Anyone preferring a different 
method of coordination is labeled anti¬ 
merger or antlunlflcatlon. That is not ac¬ 
curate. Those who propose to elevate the 
Army Air Forces to the status of a Cabinet 
department and to coordinate the three de¬ 
partments through a scries of permanent 
coordinating councils are just as entitled to 
the label of merger and unification. 

The fundamental question is clearly— 
which plan of organization Is most likely to 
produce coordination and unity? If our 
problem Is approached from that angle, our 
study can be greatly simplified. 

Furthermore, our search lor the most suit¬ 
able mechanics of coordination is not as¬ 
sisted by assertions of the need for efficiency, 
economy, and preparedness. Everyone de¬ 
sires the achievement of those goals. Effec¬ 
tive coordination will obviously be the most 
likely way to attain such results. We are 
thus led back to the basic question—how can 
our three services be best coordinated? 

Long wrangles as to which of the defects 
and InefficlencleB revealed in this war were 
the most serious are somewhat more educat¬ 
ing but again not too helpful. There Is gen¬ 
eral agreement as to the Identity of most 
deficiencies. They should all be cured. 

The only dispute In this connection Is with 
respect to the relative seriousness of the vari¬ 
ous defects. Some think that the gaps be¬ 
tween the armed services caused the great¬ 
est loss and waste. Others, like myselt, re¬ 
gard more seriously the gaps which appeared 
between our military services and our for¬ 
eign affairs and between our military needs 
and our productive sources. In my opinion, 
much more money was wasted in our 
early struggle to establish a satisfactory sys¬ 
tem of materiel priorities and to harness the 
Industrial machine tc thr war effort than was 
ever wasted in duplicating or competitive 
procurement between the services. I believe 
that the gap between both armed services 
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and the State Department, abetted by mla- 
takes of individuals inside the servioes, was 
more responsible for Pearl Harbor than any 
lack of cooperation between the services. 
But that entire argument should fade in our 
realization that comprehensive coordlna* 
tion—perhaps more extensive than Jus the 
armed services—is the best remedy. Again, 
we are back to our search fo** the best method 
of coordinating the armed services. 

Extravagant claims have been made for the 
Army plan of coordination. Just bow the de¬ 
sired coordination will be accomplished by 
the simple device of appointing a single sec¬ 
retary and a single mllitarv commander to 
rule over the three services, each reduced to 
the position of branches in a single depart¬ 
ment and headed by assistant secretaries in¬ 
stead of Cabinet secretaries is hard for me to 
envision. I have never seen any detailed ex¬ 
planation as to how such a single secretary 
and single military commander will gather 
up the three service thre ids, keep them sepa¬ 
rate and yet knit them together. When that 
part of the discussion is reached, there is a 
leap across the chasm and coordination is 
Just asserted. It is never demonstrated. 
Sometimes we are told that a single secretary 
is a principle, and the details will be easy 
once the principle is accepted. 

Frankly, I am skeptical. 1 want to know 
the grubby details. How will this theory of 
single-man control work as a practical mat¬ 
ter? If there is real substance in the idea, 
a detailed blueprint should not be too 
difficult. 

My skepticism of single-man control starts 
with my experience in the Navy Department. 
That agency, although much smaller than 
the proposed new superdepartment, is al¬ 
ready too big for detailed one-man control. 
The history of Secretary Forrestal's adminis¬ 
tration is a record of delegation of authority 
and a search for a satisfactory system of co¬ 
ordinating and reviewing committees. My 
own experience in the field of Navy procure¬ 
ment has been parallel. Even that limited 
field Is too large for one man to manage or 
control In detail. 

The experience of large industry seems to 
me to be the same. One-man control In our 
superindustries is breaking down under ex¬ 
panding delegations of responsibility and 
committee coordination. I realize that large 
organizations are usually headed by a single 
man with the title of “president,” Yet the 
corporate president is responsible to a su¬ 
perior group, a board of directors. In prac¬ 
tice as well as theory, the board of directors 
is the body responsible for coordination of 
the enterprise. The decision of certain im¬ 
portant matters is by law reserved solely for 
that board and a wise president refers much 
more to the board than is required by law. 
The corporate president also uses committees 
for coordinating operations. We find cor¬ 
porations directed more and more by execu¬ 
tive committees, finance committees, loan 
committees, operating committees, produc¬ 
tion committees, sales committees, and many 
others. The theory of single-man control has 
little place In our publicly owned corpora¬ 
tions. 

The same is true of large labor organiza¬ 
tions. 

What evidence Is there that single-man 
control will be successful? 

The administrative complexities of a super¬ 
department are too many to be directed in 
detail by one man. And the attainment of 
effective coordination will require an atten¬ 
tion to detail. If the single secretary is not 
to deal with detail, he is not the subject 
of our search. We must look elsewhere for 
coordination. Huge complex departments 
with their tentacles In countless fields of 
endeavor cannot be loosely held together by 
one tack at the top. They must be riveted 
fast—or, better yet, knit together—from the 
bottom up. The ivory-tower approach lim¬ 
ited to the pronouncement of broad poli¬ 


cies may appeal on paper but it does not 
work in practice. 

And when one man tries to deal with all 
details, there is always trouble. You prob¬ 
ably recall Oeneral Marshall’s defense of his 
failure to appreciate the significance of Gen¬ 
eral Short’s message that be had adopted 
protective measures against sabotage rather 
than against attack at Pearl Harbor. Oen¬ 
eral Marshall stated that so many messages 
crossed his desk each day that he could not 
be expected to give detailed attention to 
each one. How could he have watched the 
Navy and the Marine Corps as well? Like¬ 
wise, the unfortunate order to destroy the 
Japanese cyclotrons was missed by the War 
Department In a welter of detail. A single 
man can be stretched only so far. 

Believing as I do that the present Depart¬ 
ments are now of such size that they strain 
the capacities of our best men to the ut- 
mest. 1 cannot imagine the superhuman, 
able to run a department of three armed 
services and at the same time to advise the 
President on matters of general political pol¬ 
icy. And the President has made it clear 
that such latter duty is Just as important 
as the Job of administering a department. 

The usual answer given to these worries 
is not an explanation of how the single sec¬ 
retary would effect coordination. It Is 
rather the assertion that the President per¬ 
forms an even bigger Job. The President Is 
a single man, it is said, running a whole 
country. The large staff In the Executive 
Office of the President, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the office of the assistant President, 
known as the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reoonverslon, the various departments 
and Independent agencies, and the many 
special committees are never mentioned. 

The President does not by himself even 
try to effectuate detailed coordination of our 
various governmental departments or to 
master the details of routine departmental 
operations. The President is expected to de¬ 
vote himself to broad matters of policy—not 
coordination. For his decisions he Is forced to 
rely on huge staffs and many groups. Many 
matters have to be delegated. Even then 
the Job of being President of this country is 
a back-breaker. There is no real analogy 
between the su^jremacy of our President over 
the entire executive branch of our Govern¬ 
ment and the suggested coordination of three 
separate armed services by a single man. 

A single secretary trying to cover the three 
fields would be forced to delegate coordina¬ 
tion to lower levels. No man could discharge 
his general Cabinet duties and personally co¬ 
ordinate three entirely different armed serv¬ 
ices. Even the assistant secretaries, each In 
charge of a single service, would hove to dele¬ 
gate downward the coordination and direc¬ 
tion of procurement, personnel, and opera¬ 
tions. Such delegation would In each case 
be to men of lesser rank and in all prob¬ 
ability of lesser ability. Under secretaries 
and assistant secretaries would be given 
duties at least as difficult as those now per¬ 
formed by Cabinet officials. The duties now 
performed by the Under Secretary and Assist¬ 
ant Secretaries of the Navy would be passed 
down to men without titles and without 
equivalent dignity. It is a certainty that 
less capable men would be attracted to those 
lesser Jobs. The quality of the decisions 
would undoubtedly be correspondingly de¬ 
pressed. Can we possibly afford that risk? 

We should be realists. It is difficult enough 
to attract able men to the Government serv¬ 
ice. The President has frequently spoken of 
the problem. Government compensation will 
never be made competitive with the compen¬ 
sation obtained in commercial and profes¬ 
sional careers. Position and dignity are our 
greatest governmental magnets. We should 
grade our Jobs up and not down. Top-flight 
men will seldom be attracted by second-grade 
positions. And effective coordination de¬ 
pends riucb more on the quality of the men 


performing the essential tasks than on the 
symmetry or neatness of any organization 
chart. 1 do not like to think of the result 
If the supersecretary Is selected more for his 
political sagacity than for his administrative 
ability. 

The Single-man theory of coordination 
likewise tends to weaken civilian control. 
I shall not argue the Importance of civilian 
control. It is a fundamental principle of our 
Government, revered by the military and the 
civilians alike. If, as the Navy suggested, 
three departments are created, 3 secretaries, 
3 under secretaries, and at least 6 assistant 
secretaries, a total of 12 civilians, would oc¬ 
cupy the top positions. Under the Army 
proposal we would have one secretary, one 
under secretary, and three assistant secre¬ 
taries. a total of only 6. The controlling 
civilians are thus cut in half. The work to 
be done will not be lessened. It must gravi¬ 
tate into the hands of the military. 'There 
is no answer to that argument. 

The evolution of the War Department’s 
proposals over the last year demonstrates the 
Inevitable movement of control to the mili¬ 
tary. It also contains a tacit admission from 
the stanchest supporters of one-man control 
that one man cannot deal with every ques¬ 
tion. When General McNarney in 1944 pre¬ 
sented the first War Department plan, lie 
envisioned a single department headed by a 
secretary and an under secretary with three 
assistant secretaries, each in charge of one of 
the armed services. The top military men 
were the three mllitarv commanders of each 
separate service. Civilians, although reduced 
In number, were to be at the top of the new 
department. A few months later there was 
added the concept of q single military com¬ 
mander superior to the three assistant sec¬ 
retaries. 

When General Collins in October 1945 pre¬ 
sented the final Army plan, all budgetary 
matters and the planning of the basic mili¬ 
tary program, including procurement and 
production as well as operational matters, 
were assigned not to the single secretary, 
but to a purely military committee—the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—which would report 
directly to the President, with the secretary 
permitted only to comment and not to com¬ 
mand. Matters of basic policy are to be 
controlled by the military, acting in the 
main through a group—the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Civilian control and single-man con¬ 
trol fade together. 

Furthermore, theru Is no guaranty that 
superior men will always be appointed as the 
supersecretary. Incapable men will at times 
succeed to the position. The dangers of 
mistake- and, in fact, of sweeping compre¬ 
hensive mistakes, are, therefore, increased. 
The chances of correction through the influ¬ 
ence of other men at the Cabinet level or 
by congressional committees will be gone. 

In a single department Important differ¬ 
ences of opinion will be resolved or com¬ 
promised at lower levels and seldom disclosed 
to the Congress or the people. Today those 
differences of opinion—and in those differ¬ 
ences lie vitality—are resolved at the Cabinet 
level and in the Congress, before the eyes 
and cars of the American people. In all 
deference. I submit that, while I agree with 
the President that there need be no fear for 
our liberties as long as the American people 
“continue fulfilling their duties of citizen¬ 
ship,’’ the American people cannot fulfill 
those duties if they are not aware of the 
issues to be resolved. The extent to which 
even the President will be made aware of 
differences In thought is even problematical. 

The advocates of the single-man theory 
offer one advantage to counterbalance those 
many deficiencies. It is repeatedly asserted 
that the one man will guarantee a decision. 
Coordination will be ordered from above. 
Differences will be firmly decided. Delays, as 
sometimes occur when differing points of 
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Tlew are sought to be reconciled, will be im¬ 
possible. The single top man will decide. 

That is not only an insufficient counter¬ 
weight, but also a theory which will not 
stand a practical test. It was Fabius, a single 
Roman general, who made delay so famous 
that his name was adopted into our language. 
Fabian is now a synonym for delay. He had 
many successors. 

There is something more Important than 
prompt decision. What we need above all is 
intelligent decision—and Intelligent decision 
requires knov;ledge and familiarity. Other¬ 
wise, decision is little better than a guess. 
No one man will ever possess the requisite 
knov/ledge to make all decisions Intelligently. 
He will be required to toss n coin or to dele¬ 
gate downward. The quality of decision is 
bound to fiulYer. 

In this war, coordination was brought out, 
as a matter of natural evolution, through 
committees and councils. The domestic 
economy was linked to the military program 
by the War Production Board. The Chairman 
of that Board sat with the President’s Cabi¬ 
net. The Job was graded up and extremely 
capable men were attracted. Foreign affairs 
were coordinated with military strength 
through the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee, evolved late In the war. Our 
triphibious, global military operations were 
combined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, assisted 
by many subordinate committees. In the 
continuation and perfection of that system 
lies, in my opinion, our sole hope for effective 
coordination. The fact that other essential 
committees such as a research committee, a 
Joint intelligence group, a procurement as¬ 
signment board, and other committees were 
not created Is no reflection upon the system. 
It merely demonstrates that we had not 
reached our goal. If the requirement of 
unanimity for decision in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was a mistake, that can easily be 
changed. To the extent that the committee 
system wa.s tried during this war, it was sub¬ 
stantially successful. I would prefer to per¬ 
fect the system we were evolving when the 
war ended rather lhan to espouse a radical 
change which has little promise of affecting 
co-ordination. 

Furthermore, the committee system of co¬ 
ordination has been made workable in the 
only country which for a long time has faced 
global complexities. That is England—a 
country distinguished for governmental 
know-how. In the British Cabinet, there 
are 20 members and the three armed services 
are separntely represented at the highest 
level. The theory of single-man control In 
the Prime Mlnl.ster or In a few superior Cabi¬ 
net officers was discarded long ago. * Coordi¬ 
nation of the entire British administration 
Is effected by a comprehensive series of com¬ 
mitters with permanent secretariats, which 
tie together the various governmental ac¬ 
tivities liks those In no other nation. There 
is no reason why we cannot achieve the same 

The committee control theory has another 
advantage. It can be used to coordinate the 
military effort with the domestic economy 
and foreign affairs. The single-man theory is 
limited to the military services. That defect 
is always admitted. It is explained that the 
single-man control of the armed services is 
intended only as a start. Later, it is said, 
we can seek to coordinate the various other 
segments of national security. Is it really 
wise to start building even a foundation 
until there la some sketch or outline of the 
entire structure? Would we not be far wiser 
to plan our entire national security estab¬ 
lishment rather than to trust to luck in 
having its comprehensive form dictated by 
an organization of the three armed services 
determined without regard to the proper 
over-all pattern? I prefer seeking first at 
least a general idea of a comprehensive na¬ 
tional security establishment. There la 
much more to war than combat. 


This is probably my last discussion of this 
problem while I am an official in the Navy 
Department. I have no ambitions or desires 
other than as an American citizen to assure 
our country of a sound security establish¬ 
ment. I do not seek a military or a political 
career. I want to see our Navy preserved, 
not for the Navy’s sake, but for our country’s 
sake. I believe, as I think you do. that sea 
power is one of our major weapons. I like¬ 
wise believe in the efficacy of the slugging 
ground forces and the versatility of the 
Army Air Forces. I am certain that the 
three services must be preserved in vigorous 
integrity and that the activities of all must 
be effectively coordinated. In all deference 
to the policies of my Commander in Chief 
and with his permission to express my con¬ 
trary personal views. I have tried to set 
before you my reasons for believing that a 
single secretary heading a single depart¬ 
ment will not achieve such desired coordina¬ 
tion. In my brief description of a system 
of controlling committees, I have outlined 
briefly a system which I believe will achieve 
real coordination of our entire security es¬ 
tablishment. I submit that plan also as a 
pattern for the needed coordination of our 
entire governmental structure. 
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Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
which recently appeared in the New 
Orleans Item and which I hope will be 
read by the Members of this Congress, 
for I think it so well values the unfortu¬ 
nate un-American trends that are grow¬ 
ing in this country: 

OUR LATTEnOAT DEIFICATION OF CHANGE 

An old school of shallow philosophy is 
coming of late Into fuller flower In the dis¬ 
cussion of our economic, political and gov¬ 
ernmental affairs. It is placing its curse on 
“resistance to change.” Anybody who resists 
any change that these philosophers desire, 
no matter how foolish or fantastic, is Imme¬ 
diately classed as backward, stupid, and 
selfish—sometimes Indeed as disloyal to the 
Nation and a traitor to the human race. 

Ways that are old are damned on that ac¬ 
count. Some of these philosophers, in fact, 
seem to believe that the ancient but once- 
popular idea that 2 and 2 make 4 should 
be rooted out because it conflicts with 
their economical mathematics Everything 
that is old must be discarded for any new 
thing that they propose. We deny all such 
tosh for the nonsense that it is—whether it 
springs from the itch of self-interest or the 
vaporing of Ignorance. 

Every intelligent person knows, and should 
bs happy to admit, that all human progress 
is the result of change—changes in our ways 
of thinking and doing, growing out of new 
knowledge in the realms of physics, econom¬ 
ics. and politics. But everybody who has 
observed or read a little also knows that 
mankind has suffered untold woes by break¬ 
ing too enthusiastically, without due con¬ 
sideration. from old ways, to new notions 
that have failed. 

We have a brilliant example of this in our 
own country these past 12 years. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt did a number of new things, especially 


In his first term, that needed doing. We 
have these yet. But he also did many new 
things and adopted new methods, that have 
failed egrcgiously. Our national graveyard is 
cluttered with their costly tombstones bear¬ 
ing countless alphabetic names which were 
so numerous that none of us can remember 
for what they stood. These have Imposed 
frightful costs on the country without any 
offsets in benefits. Their results have ac¬ 
cumulated In the horrible mess in which 
we now find ourselves. Yet self-seeking polit¬ 
icoes and unbalanced idealists still clamor 
for irrational, unquestioning public accept¬ 
ance of still more craokpotty notions of their 
own. 

Out of their ranks rise the philosophers 
who make a god of change—their change— 
and condemn all their intelligent fellow- 
citizens who ask for proof of their wisdom, 
and decline to swallow it until this is pro¬ 
duced. Yet all of us know that it is intel¬ 
ligent, rational skepticism that keeps so¬ 
ciety from flying apart under the cross-pulls 
and whirls that would result if every new 
notion, however fantastic, were swallowed 
without question. 

Some of the philosophers of the sancity of 
change have been drawing an Illusory par¬ 
allel between the late British elections and 
our American conditions. The British turn 
toward socialism, they say. makes a similar 
turn necessary and inevitable over here. “It 
has energized the forces of conflict here; it 
has encouraged labor and alarmed our con¬ 
servatives.” they add, and so forth. 

But, through ignorance or dishonesty, 
they don’t add that the British majority was 
impelled by a desire for the superior advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by the American working peo¬ 
ple and middle classes. The knowledge of 
this was brought home to them by 4 years 
of close personal association with millions of 
Americans in England and on the battle 
fronts. Their own observation of the va.st 
superiority of the food, clothing, housing, 
equipment, and pay, of these millions of 
American boys raised their gorge. 

They discovered for the first time, cheek 
by Jowl, from the talk of their American com- 
panions-ln-arms, these better wages and 
working conditions, the greater comforts, 
conveniences, and even luxuries, enjoyed by 
the plain people of our country, by comparl- 
Bon with wretched conditions in their own. 
These boons that the British majority sought 
were brought long ago to our people by our 
system of democratic free enterprise—which 
our philosophers of sacred change are trying 
to destroy. 

Perhaps the British were right In turning 
toward socialism. We don’t know. Their set¬ 
up has been different from ours. Socialism 
carried to its limit means complete domi¬ 
nance of a very few over all the rest. It leads 
to unchecked domination of government by 
politicians. This our people will never ac¬ 
cept, knowing what they do. The philoso¬ 
phers of change must hide the meaning of 
their design. 

But that idea is probably not so obnoxious 
to the English as to us because the politicians 
entrusted «vlth the management of British 
affairs have traditionally been more compe¬ 
tent, by and large, than our own politicoes. 
You have an example of this in the huddle 
of these now in Washington. There they 
present a sorry show of unwillingness or in¬ 
capacity to do anything worthy of the name 
to save this country from deeper descent 
Into a chasm from which only intelligent 
and courageous action can save it. 

Roosevelt, with smug artistry, showed his 
political trailers how to smear public men 
who would not swallow his medicine with¬ 
out gagging. Among their other imitations 
of the master, they are now reviving the fa¬ 
mous “fireside chats.” We had one last 
week. But the master is gone and the fire¬ 
side had already lost its fascination bolore 
he went. 
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So don't be dismayed by the foolish fan¬ 
tasies and fictions of the philosophers of 
change. It is Britain's desire for the greater 
blessings which our people enjoy that has 
turned the majority of them to a trial of 
socialism. But our absurd philosophers of 
change still say: 

"Let us turn to socialism too. Let us 
abandon the system of free enterprise which 
has brought and is still bringing us the good 
things which the English covet. Let us 
abandon the way that has made us the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation on 
earth—and kept us free all the while—in 
order to accept a system that has never been 
tested long an 3 rwhere, and has never brought 
any people any of those blessings so far as it 
has gone." 

All such counsel is goofy. Regardless of 
the epithets of selfish or self-deluded phi¬ 
losophers of change, let us stand with those 
who still trust such aged commonplaces as 
the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
and the idea that two and two make four. 


Caste System Irritates GI’s 
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Monday, February 4,1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Iiester 
Allen from the Boston Sunday Post of 
February 3. 1946: 

Caste System Irritates GI’s—"Brass Hat" 

Prerogatives Over Rank and File of Men 

IN Services Tends To Discouraoe Volun¬ 
teers 

(By Lester Allen) 

The caste system of the Army and Navy, 
which the average enlisted man sees as the 
moat undemocratic offshoot of a democratic 
nation, is the chief factor in slowing down 
voluntary enlistments in the security forces 
of the country, and the most Important con¬ 
sideration to a Congress now weighing uni¬ 
versal military training against a voluntary 
recruiting system. 

Both the Army and Navy are considering 
the abolition of certain phases of the caste 
system, but the “brass hats" are merely con¬ 
sidering, not acting. The prerequisites and 
prerogatives of officers are their dearest and 
most cherished possessions, and, always keep¬ 
ing the need for “discipline" in the forefront, 
officers will defend the inequities to the 
utmost. 

While in actual practice there are grave 
social inequalities in civilian life insofar as 
economic status is concerned it is also true 
that within his means every American is a 
king, and has been encouraged to think of 
himself as an individual, equal to all other 
Individuals before the law. 

No one in the United States would change 
that even if they could. In fact, it is a matter 
of constant concern to foster the growth of 
liberty and independence- and individual 
security. But, with the war and the induc¬ 
tion of millions of men and women into the 
armed forces, a grievous curtailment of in¬ 
dividual liberty was imposed upon citiaens in 
an age group which is inclined to be impa¬ 
tient of restraints upon the freedom acquired 
after the age of 18 to 21. 

While these millions are sacrificing equally 
with the officers in the fighting of a war, they 
have experienced serious abridgments of 
their Individual rights through the soulless 
exercise of carrying out orders and commands. 


Reduced to the simplest possible terms the 
gripes of enlisted personnel in the armed 
forces can be summed up. The regimenta¬ 
tion is irksome and necessary, but too fre¬ 
quently the “brass" goes far beyond the arti¬ 
cles of war in indulging the whims of com¬ 
mand. Throughout their military and naval 
service enlisted personnel is at the mercy of 
the whims of brass hats. 

They are told when they may leave camps, 
posts, ships, and shore stations; whe-"' they 
may and may not go; what they can buy and 
what they can’t buy; whom they can and 
cannot associate with, and when they must 
return, regardless of the exigencies which 
may crop up in the course of liberty or leave 
or furlough. 

officers grab quarters 

The living quarters for officers are ever so 
much better than those for enlisted men, 
wherever they may be. There are instances 
of soldiers being “ranked" out of foxholes, 
innumerable cases cf officers grabbing quar¬ 
ters which enlisted men have repaired for 
their own use in war zones. Everywhere the 
enlisted man goes the officer takes the best 
living quarters, regardless of the rights of the 
situation. 

In the matter of food the enlisted man al¬ 
ways comes off second best, even In those rare 
cases where an enlisted mess happens to be 
superior to that of the officers. In this latter 
case the officers declare themselves in. and 
take the pick of the food. 

Nowhere is there any provision for the en¬ 
listed man to buy a drink stronger than beer. 
Overseas officers received a liquor ration, and, 
It is all too rare to find even a Junior officer 
who is generous enotigh to sec to it that en- 
liste 1 men receive a small share. 

An officer can get soused to the eyes and 
it is regarded merely as deplorable but a 
minor peccadillo. But the enlisted man who 
steps out of line and takes a little too much 
liquor is snapped up by MP’s or shore pa¬ 
trols if away from his post, or punished by 
court martial if on his post. There is tol¬ 
erance for the officer who drinks too much, 
and very little but regulations for the en¬ 
listed man who drinks too much, although 
both probably have disgraced the uniform. 

The special privileges given to officers are 
particularly Irksome to the enlisted man. 
Officers can go where they choose, to off- 
limits places of amusement, to the best scats 
at post theatres, and their post exchanges or 
canteens are stocked only with the best mer¬ 
chandise while, too frequently, the enlisted 
man finds only glmcrack stuff at his ex¬ 
change. 

The enlisted man cannot cast sheep's eyes 
on commissioned nurses or WAGS or WAVES 
or SPARS. They are staked off to be es¬ 
corted only by officers. And automotive 
equipment is never available to the enlisted 
man for other than assigned duty. If the 
enlisted man ventures to use such equip¬ 
ment for personal use. it is a serious offense. 
But officers Joyride all over the place. 

MADE MENIALS FOR OFFICERS 

The enlisted man is frequently made a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water for offi¬ 
cers. He doesn’t like being a “dog-robber" or 
a waiter in an officers' mess or a menial for 
brass in any shape or manner. And he 
doesn't like to see officers in the field loading 
their combat equipment into Jeeps or on the 
back of some enlisted man. But it is done. 

Similarly punishment for offenses is un¬ 
fair. A commanding officer may hand out up 
to a week at hard labor at his own discretion 
for an enlisted man's offense, and court- 
martial offenses bring much longer periods 
of confinement and loss of pay. For an iden¬ 
tical offense an officer will at most be repri¬ 
manded to quarters to meditate bis sins or 
fined. 

The salute is one of the most abused of the 
officer privileges. Most sensible officers forego 
the salute except when actually on duty, but 


there are “saluting demons" who throw their 
rank around 24 hours a day and make them¬ 
selves a mortal nuisance to all enlisted men. 

Honors given to men In the fighting forces 
are the most unevenly distributed of all. It’s 
the enlisted man who takes the lumps and 
the officers who get most of the honors. The 
ratio of decorated officers in the Navy to 
decorated enlisted men is 13 to 1. In the 
Army it is 3^4 to 1. It is an old GI gripe that 
no one ever sees the GI when he is heroic, but 
when an officer is heroic it seems that every¬ 
one all the way up to the commanding gen¬ 
eral is looking that way. In brief, the reports 
going back to the place where the medals are 
awarded are made by officers—and they give 
them.selve8 the gravy. 

And, when officers and men are finally 
separated from the service, the officers draw 
terminal pay for accumulated leave up to 12 
days. But the enlisted man who hasn’t had 
his quota of leave is Just out of luck. 

You will never find an officer commissioned 
in the field who has served in the ranks who 
will not tell you that it was a shock to move 
from among the enlisted men into the privi¬ 
leged world of the officer class. And all the 
officers so commissioned have been secretly 
resentful that the comrades among whom 
they served were treated so shabbily. And. 
when the brass tells them it is not dignified 
or that it is bad for discipline to fraternize 
wltn the men, these new officers have a hard 
time holding back their bitter criticism. 

This class distinction between officers and 
men has grown In the interests of discipline 
and efficiency. In the Revolutionary War 
and in the Civil War foreign officers who 
observed American troops had the same curt 
criticism of American soldiers. They said 
that they were “insubordinate." From their 
viewpoint this may have seemed true, but 
from that of Americans the insubordination 
was more the exercise of individual freedom. 

It is true that a certain amount of class 
distinction Is necessary to discipline. Even 
the Red Army, where it was assumed that 
the caste system was a relic of the decadent 
aristocracy, had to set up formal distinc¬ 
tions between officers and men In order to 
achieve fighting efficiency and strict disci¬ 
pline. 

All too frequently officers conceal an unfit¬ 
ness for command by the exercise of a loud 
voice and a brusque manner. All too often 
officers of the regular forces look with ill- 
concealed contempt upon those who are not 
graduates of the service schools. There are 
castes within castes. 

VOLUNTEERS HOLD BACK 

In the present situation the fighting forces 
are faced with a manpower problem. Either 
universal service must be imposed upon the 
country, or a regular reinforcement must 
come from volunteers. The latt 4 ?r will not 
happen as long as the relationship between 
officers and men remains as it is now. 

Too many enlisted men have found to their 
great chagrin that the enlisted man has no 
rights other than those his offlcer.s are pleased 
to allow him. and these rights vary under 
different commanders. There is something 
to be said for adding to the fitnes.? reports of 
officers scheduled for promotion an approxi¬ 
mation of how the enlisted men regard the 
officer. The average GI know.s better than 
the brass whether his immediate command¬ 
ing officer know’s how to do his Job. 

They either love him or loathe him. Ex¬ 
cept for the lowliest Junior officer, the en¬ 
listed man learns early that when his com¬ 
manding officer says he will lead him into 
battle what he actually means Is that he 
will follow him. 

Revision of the caste system is the first 
requisite for maintaining a volunteer fight¬ 
ing force—and the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps know this. What they arc doing now is 
holding together a conscript force in which 
every gripe has Its beginning in the caste sys¬ 
tem. 
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Terminal-Leave Pay for Enlisted Hen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am once again taking this 
means to appeal to the House and es¬ 
pecially the House Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee to act favorably on my bill H. R. 
4893, a bill to grant to enlisted personnel 
of the armed forces the same benefits of 
accumulated leave as apply to officers 
now. 

The thousands of letters which I have 
received from enlisted men is ample proof 
of the desire on their part that this in¬ 
equality be done away with. As a former 
enlisted man of the First World War, I 
am interested that the enlisted men of 
this war be given full terminal-leave pay 
on a 30-day-a-year basis and that it be 
made retroactive to the beginning of the 
Selective Service Act. In this way this 
inequality which has existed too long in 
this respect will be done away with and 
justice given to all. 

If the Government can afford the 
higher ranking, higher paid officers, ter¬ 
minal leave with pay, then they can also 
afford to give this benefit to the enlisted 
men. It is true that this would cost the 
Government plenty to rectify this wrong, 
but as long as the officers have been 
given this compensation, and the Gov¬ 
ernment has been and continues to afford 
this expenditure, then we can afford to 
pay the enlisted men. who have suffered 
the many differences in rank all during 
service. 

I believe that terminal-leave pay to 
enlisted men should be passed in the 
form of my bill, and soon. I believe I 
express the wholehearted concern and 
approval of all enlisted men and their 
families in this measure and I am hopeful 
that the Military Affairs Committee will 
report out my proposal in the very near 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted me by the House. I am includ¬ 
ing with my remarks a few of the many 
letters I have received on this subject: 

Helena. Mont., January 14, 1946. 

Dear Mike: Recently I read In the local 
paper about your interest In enlisted men 
being given the same consideration as offi¬ 
cers in regard to terminal leave. While 1 
was overseas we often remarked about the 
unfairness of this furlough deal. Returning 
home on the ship several of us decided to 
write our Congressmen to get some action 
on this matter. After all, Mike, it is a known 
fact that enlisted men overseas have it a lot 
tougher than officers, and in more than one 
way. So, therefore, I feel that enlisted men 
should be shown the same consideration as 
officers. 

I have heard a great deal of comment on 
this issue since I have been home, and after 
your article was in the paper Mike Mansfield 
was a pretty popular man in the ex-GTs 
books. 

I think you are doing the veterans a big 
favor in pushing this bill, and you have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
giving this issue your wholehearted support. 

I sure appreciated your call before you re¬ 
turned to Washington, D. C. 1 have been 


home nearly 3 months now, and believe me, 
Mike, it is a grand feeling. My wife and baby 
are fine and my business is better than ever, 
so I feel mighty fortunate. 

In closing, Mike, I want to thank you for 
all the interest you are showing In the af¬ 
fairs of the veterans, and I assure you it 
won't be forgotten. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fran Purcell. 

Billings, Mont., January 14,1946, 
Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

Representative from Montana, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please allow two former enlisted 
men to compliment you on the stand you 
take in regard to terminal leave for both 
officers and enlisted men. We heartily agree 
with you. It seems a shame to bring the 
officer-enlisted man system from the Army 
on into civilian life. 

At this same time, we would like to men¬ 
tion an additional few ills of the present dis¬ 
charge set-up. First, the housing set-up. 
There are numerous ex-servicemen looking 
around for some place to stay and all the 
time the Government has a good stock of 
portable houses and trailers. Supposedly the 
vets have preference to buy GI material for 
business use and yet it isn’t possible for them 
to obtain an immediate necessity. The only 
reason given as to why these houses aren’t 
released at least to the general public Is that 
there is no price set on them yet. Then there 
would still be the idea that a vet’s priority 
doesn’t extend to cover anything that he 
can’t use in his actual work. 

Then there is a new gripe from fellows In 
the service on the discharge of aviation 
cadets regardless of the number of points 
they have. This most certainly isn’t fair to 
fellows who have actually done some fighting. 

We realize that no possible system could 
cover all complaints, but these few seem so 
apparent and so far-reaching that it is well 
forth mentioning. With the particular stand 
that you have taken on the terminal-leave 
issue, we are sure that you will give some 
thought to these difficulties. 

Respectfully, 

C. R. Oehlerking, 

F. J. Nelson. 

Whitefish, Mont., January 16, 1946. 
•rhe Honorable Mike Mansfield, 
Representative in Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 1 read with a good deal of in¬ 
terest a short news article In the Spokesman 
Review concerning your decision to work for 
terminal leave for enlisted men. 

The language in which your argument was 
stated had hardly the forcefulness that has 
been in mine this last month or so since 
getting out of the Navy, but is much better 
nonetheless since mine could not be used 
in the polite company of the drawing room. 

1 wish to thank you sincerely for cham¬ 
pioning this cause. I thought that about 
the time the services were ready to discharge 
men. that rank privilege, caste, etc., would 
be forgotten and we should all go out under 
the same conditions—as free and equal citi¬ 
zens of the United States of America. It 
seems, however, that the "powers that be’* 
wish to carry these undemocratic principles 
to the bitter end and beyond. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to add to your 
argument, it is sufficient in itself for fralr- 
mlnded men, but there are other facts which 
might be added: 

1 . Officers were already getting considera¬ 
ble more pay for doing their jobs, which in 
a great many cases were no more difficult 
than jobs many enlisted men were called 
upon to do, and it seems hardly Justifiable to 
further enhance their superior position by 
the exoltnicm of enlisted men from the right¬ 
ful benefits of terminal leave. 


2. Enlisted men gave up more as a whole 
than the average officer, not because in 
civilian life they had more (many of them 
did), but because in their service life they 
had so much less. 

8 . Excluding the question of officers—a 
condition is created by this system, in which 
one enlisted man, stationed in the States or 
regularly back in the States, collects all of 
his leaves, while another who spends most 
of his service time on some forlorn Island 
or on the sea or some such place where 
conditions were at th^ir worst and the real 
winning of the war, as far as the serviceman 
was concerned, was taking place, loses most 
of his. To sum up this argument briefly— 
it’s an all-or-nothing-at-all policy. 

May I repeat my thanks again for your 
interest, and good luck in your crusade. 

Sincerely, 

George D. Abendschein. 


Billings, Mont., January 14, 1946. 
Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Mansfield: In the Gazette this 
morning an AP dispatch from Washington 
says that you are going to introduce legis¬ 
lation for the purpose of having enlisted 
personnel of the military services given the 
same benefits os officers, under terminal 
leave. 

I am very glad to learn you are doing this 
because I do not think there is any one 
thing that has caused more bitterness among 
enlisted men than the fact that officers who 
are not only much more highly paid, but 
frequently of Inferior ability, are receiving 
pay for their unused furlough time, while 
enlisted men, receiving one-fifth as much 
pay, are discharged without getting any reim¬ 
bursement for the leave-time to which they 
are entitled. I know of a number of cases 
in this vicinity where family men were draft¬ 
ed into the service from well-paid positions, 
while college students with no family obliga¬ 
tions, were enabled to obtain commissions 
because of ROTC enrollment. When these 
enlisted men return from the service, most 
of them have to begin to work immediately in 
order to support their families, frequently 
taking any work they can obtain, while the 
officer has the advantage of his terminal 
leave for time to locate ^suitable employment. 
In any event, the practice is grossly unfair, 
and I have been surprised that Congress 
would permit it. I have heard several ex¬ 
pressions of appreciation of your efforts in 
behalf of the enlisted men, with respect to 
the proposed legislation. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, 
I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

Guy C. Derry. 


Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to call your attention to 
the bill now before the Congress of the 
United States dealing with the payment of 
full pay and allowances to enlisted men of 
the Army of the United States for accrued 
furlough time. 

In view of the fact that officer personnel 
of the Army of the United States are au¬ 
thorized full pay and allowances for unused 
accrued furlough time up to 120 days; in 
view of the fact that many of the enlisted 
men have beeii deprived of practically all of 
their allowed furlough time; in view of the 
fact that, comparatively speaking, their earn¬ 
ings have been smull during the richest pe¬ 
riod of our country’s history, I urge that this 
bill be given your wholehearted support. 

Many enlisted men of the Army, particu¬ 
larly tboae with families, with dependents; 
those with obligations at the time of their 
entrance Into the Army, will return to ci¬ 
vilian life with little savings. They have 
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given much these pest few years. They have 
accepted their lot, which did not Include 
vacations with pay, days off, and holidays. 
Surely they are entitled to this considera¬ 
tion which is only a matter of paying what is 
their due. 

Again 1 urge—Support this bill. 

Chas. Kestle, Mrs. Carl McCallum, Mrs. 
Geo. Williams, Mrs. J. Jones, Mrs. 
Pat O'Brien. Mrs. Bd. Penny, Mrs. 
Jack Darlow, Idrs. Robert Quick, 
Mrs. Thomas Eva, Mrs. Alfred 
Lowry, Mrs. Elizabeth Sullivan, 
Mrs. Alice Johnson, Mrs. George 
Gill, Mrs. John Weber, Mrs. Millie 
Holman, Mrs. Joslah James, Mrs. 
M. Driscoll, Mrs. M. Hame, Mrs. 
John Williams, Mrs. Geo. H. Sy¬ 
mons, Mrs. Gladys Martin. Mrs. 
Tbos. Sanders. Mrs. B. N. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Sylvan Oalahan, Geo. A. Pite- 
patrick, Mrs. M. Penhall, Mrs. 
Charles L. Day. Mrs. J. H. Barren- 
stein. Mrs. John Weldon. J. A. 
Weldon. Mrs. George Bums. Mrs. 
Pat Dennehy. Mr. Dave Sullivan, 
Mrs. Dave Sullivan, Mrs. Marshall 
Hager, Mrs. Wm. Powers, Mrs. Ruth 
Gould, Mrs. Geo. Labranche, Mrs. 
M. 8. Gemoljez, Mrs. H. Hughes, 
Mrs. Agnes R. Murphy. 

Hon. Mike Maxsuku). 

Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I wish to call your attention to the 
bill now before the Congress of the United 
States dealing with the payment of full pay 
and allowances to enlisted men of the Army 
of the United States for accrued furlough 
time. 

In view of the fact that officer personnel 
of the Army of the United States is author¬ 
ized full pay and allowances or unused ac¬ 
crued furlough time up to 120 days; in view 
of the fact that many of the enlisted men 
have been deprived of practically all of their 
allowed furlough time: in view of the fact 
that comparatively speaking, their earnings 
have been small during the richest period In 
our country’s history, I urge that this bill be 
given your wholehearted support. 

Many enlisted men of the Army, particu¬ 
larly those with families, with dependents; 
those with obligations at the time of their 
entrance Into the Army, will return to civil¬ 
ian life with little savings. They have given 
much these past few years. They have ac¬ 
cepted their lot, which did not Include va¬ 
cations with pay, days off and holidays. 
Bwely they are entitled to this considera¬ 
tion which Is only a matter of paying what 
is their due. 

Again I urge—Support this bill. 

Mrs. Edna Young, 
Louis Young. 

Fort Georgs Wright, Wash.. 

January 14, 1946, 
Representative Mike Mansfield, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is to thank you for 
your efforts concerning terminal leave pay 
for enlisted men of the armed forces. Those 
of us who have served in this capacity great¬ 
ly appreciate the fact an effort is being made 
to give us accumulated leave pay as officers 
now receive. 

While I have not had the fortune of meet¬ 
ing you personally, I know of the fine job you 
did at the University of Montana. I am a 
native of that State and attended the State 
Normal College, graduating in 1942. 1 had 
the pleasure of meeting your brother when 
he was stationed at Baxter Hoiq^tal. 

Thanks again for remembering us. Hop¬ 
ing I have an opportunity to meet you some¬ 
time, and if 1 can be of help to you in the 
future Z will be glad to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 

Raymond B. Schulis, 

Staff Sergeant, Army Air Corps, 


Pullman, Wash., January IS, 1946, 
Representative Mine Manivisld, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Mansfield: In the Spokine Sun¬ 
day Ohronide (January 12) Z saw an account 
of your proposal for legislation to grant ep- 
listed men terminal leave or pay for accumu¬ 
lated leave the same as offleen. I am com¬ 
pletely In favor of such action as is any en¬ 
listed man or former enlisted man to whom 
X ever talked. 

This terminal leave business Is Just a final 
slap in the face to the enlisted men who have 
watched and envied the special privileges 
that officers enjoy imder the military system. 

Up imtil July 29, 1945, I had had 7 days 
leave In 3^ years naval service. This 7 days 
I had to go to the chaplain to obtainHow¬ 
ever. on July 29. 1945. I arrived back from 2 
years continuous duty in the Pacific (I was 
then a chief radio technician in charge of 
radio and radar maintenance aboard a small 
aircraft carrier) and received a 30-day leave. 
The war ended fortunately while I was home. 

Some men have not been so fortunate as 
that. Men that arrived in the States after 
the war ended and rated leave but also were 
eligible for discharge did not get the leave 
with pay entitled them but waited imtil they 
could be shipped to a separation center. You 
can suspect they weren’t very happy about 
losing 2 or 3 months accumulated leave while 
an officer in the identical situation got all of 
his accumulated leave at home in the form of 
terminal leave—with pay. 

I have been out of the Navy since October 
and your legislation on this matter If suc¬ 
cessful may not help me unless it Is retro¬ 
active. but It will surely help what few "all 
the war" enlisted men who have yet to get 
out of the service and who have a lot of ac¬ 
cumulated leave to their credit. 

I am not one to see the national debt fur¬ 
ther enlarged but It seems to me that to 
make your proposed legislation retroactive 
would do justice to all and wouldn't increase 
the present huge national debt very mate¬ 
rially, 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sen¬ 
ator Wherry from my home State, Nebraska. 
I wish you every success with your proposed 
legislation which may rectify at least one in¬ 
justice to the en^’sted man. 

Very truly yours. 

Jack P. Carter. 

Graduate student under the GI bill 
of rights at the State College of 
Washington. 


Roosevelt Answers Pearl Harbor Accusers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in Look magazine of February 
5, 1946. entitled “Roosevelt Answers 
Pearl Harbor Accusers,” by Roscoe 
Drummond: 

Roosevelt Answers Pearl Harbor Accusers 
(By Roscoe Drummond, Washington cor¬ 
respondent, Christian Science Monitor) 
(Editor’s Note. —^How would President 
Roosevelt have answered the charge that he 
was responsible for Pearl Harbor? To answer 
this question, the author interviewed a great 
many men who knew Roosevelt Intimately 
during the war. From their opinions, he 
yrrote this imaginary speech, which they be¬ 


lieve the President might have made at the 
hearing If he were yet alive.) 

Members of the Joint Committee on the In¬ 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, gen¬ 
tlemen: My name is Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt. My occupation (at present, although it 
will not always be, I hasten to assure you) is 
ZTresident of the United States. 

You are aware, I know, that even before its 
Inception I favored and supported a congres¬ 
sional investigation which would honestly 
and fearlessly and constructively expose all 
of the reasons why Japan’s Infamous attack 
on Pearl Harbor wan. momentarily, so tragi¬ 
cally devastating. And I’m sure you now see. 
gentlemen, why we had to postpone this in¬ 
quiry until the war’s end. Not only would 
earlier investigation have revealed to the en¬ 
emy that we had cracked Japan's most secret 
codes, but it would have diverted time, and 
energy and attention of men like General 
Marshall, Admiral King, and others of our 
great military commanders who had to spend 
every waking hour to win this fight for sur¬ 
vival. 

Why have 1 asked to appear before your 
committee, when the facts have already been 
spread fully upon the record? Tlie reason is 
that, thus far, the record has been so over¬ 
laid with distorted argument, with partisan 
demagoguery by those who are willing to 
smear America if thereby they could smear 
Franklin Roosevelt, and with plain or garden- 
variety lies by the isolationist press, which 
never learns anything and never forgets any¬ 
thing. 

This Is the technique of the dead dictator, 
Adolf Hitler. His theory was never to use 
a small falsehood—always the big He. 

That is the logic of these baseless and hor¬ 
rible fabrications, horrible not to me (I am 
used to it), but horrible to the overwhelming; 
majority of Americans whose Government 
never has picked a fight with anybody—but 
will not be trodden upon. 

What are the facts? Did the President of 
the United States, did any responsible offi¬ 
cial of the United States, military or civilian, 
have advance intelligence that Japan would 
attack Pearl Harbor? The testimony has 
demonstrated that we regrettably did not. 
The overwhelming consensus of military 
judgment and military Information was that 
Japan was preparing to extend its aggressions 
to Southeast Asia and to the South Pacific. 
Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, then Chief of G-2. 
gave it as the militery's highest estimate 
that Thailand was the most likely target. 

At no time did I possess any information 
nor did I receive any information except from 
my own Chiefs of Staff. 

These are the high lights—In question and 
answer form—of the points Mr. Roosevelt 
probably would stress in his Pearl Harbor 
hearing speech: 

QtTESnON 

Did I. as your President, keep vital security 
knowledge from our commanders in the 
Pacific? 

ANSWER 

I could not withhold information I did not 
possess, and the Army and Navy were In pos¬ 
session of all Intelligence information before 
It came to the White House. I had no source 
of Information not available to them. 

General Marshall thought. Admiral Stark 
thought, and I thought that Japan would 
attack to the South (that she didn’t was 
Japan’s greatest military blunder): and In 
your testimony la an affidavit from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur (who is today doing bis 
work with magnificent skill In Tokyo) that 
he received "ample information" from Wash¬ 
ington for alerting his Philippine command 
"on a war basis." 

If it could be conceived that the President 
of the United States would withhold Infor¬ 
mation, the absence of which would jeopard¬ 
ize the United States, he would hardly have 
alerted what his military advisers considered 
the Nation’s most exposed outpost. 
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QUESTION 

Did I calculatedly taunt Japan by retain¬ 
ing the United States Pacinc Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor? 

ANSWER 

I accept the responBiblUty of retaining our 
Pacific Fleet In American waters at Ameri¬ 
ca's major Pacific base, and I am willing to be 
judged by the verdict of history on the right¬ 
ness and wisdom of that decision. Secretary 
Hull. Under Secretary Sumner Welles, Am¬ 
bassador Grew, and I were united on the 
validity of this action. My military advisers 
were not In agreement. General Marshall 
has testified that he supported the decision. 
Admiral J. O. Richardson has testified that 
he opposed it. 

The highest diplomatic as well as military 
factors were Involved. The Japs wanted us 
to move out of the Pacific entirely. Secre¬ 
tary Hull has testified that to have with¬ 
drawn the fleet would have been construed 
by Tokyo war lords as a cowardly, backward 
step, openly Inviting them to attack sooner 
and enabling them to spread their conquests 
farther. 

I held that view then. I hold It today. 
And Admiral Richardson (an honorable of¬ 
ficer and a good one) has told you that in 
his judgment the presence of the fleet at 
Pearl Harbor did not hasten the attack. 

In this Imaginary but typical speech, the 
late President answers the charge that he 
fumbled the peace and planned to force war 
on the Japs. 

QUESTION 

Or did I so fumble our peace efforts that 
Japan decided this was the best time to 
strike? 

ANSWER 

The fact Is that we strove for peace un¬ 
ceasingly, and to such consistent effect that 
Japan’s militarist government had to resort 
to attack to drive us into war. We presented 
no ultimatum; we committed no hostile act. 
As Secretary Hull has said, we offered to 
Kurusu and Nomura a program of just and 
equitable terms, which any peaceful nation 
“would have been delighted to accept.” 

To have done less would have been to ab¬ 
dicate our hopes of peace; to have conceded 
more would have been to abdicate American 
principles, and to collaborate with the Axis 
in inviting Japan to sweep its conquests 
throughout southeast Asia and the East In¬ 
dies and to make a juncture of forces with 
Nazi Germany In the Middle East. 

My memoranda show that as late as No¬ 
vember 27. when Nomura and Kurusu came 
to the White House with Secretary Hull, I 
stated to them: “It is clear that the majority 
of the American people are anxious to main¬ 
tain peaceful relations with Japan. I am 
one of those who still harbor much hope that 
Japanese-United States relations will be set¬ 
tled peacefully.” 

And Secretary Hull told them with full 
candor and clarity: “While we here are put¬ 
ting our best efforts Into attempting to bring 
about peaceful settlements of the Japanese- 
United States differences, neither your Pre¬ 
mier, nor your Foreign Minister, nor any 
other influential person utters a single word 
or moves one finger to facilitate these talks 
of ours. On the contrary, they Insist upon 
promoting the establishment of a new order 
through might.” 

To the moment when Japan broke negotia¬ 
tions. our attitude was one of frankness, 
patience, and flexibility—a flexibility which 
sought every avenue of peace except col¬ 
laborating in Japanese conquest. 

The record shows that I rejected a proposal 
from Prime Minister Churchill to join In a 
parallel warning which might have been con¬ 
strued as a warlike act. The reason was that 
the United States was using Its negotiations 
to resolve its differences with Japan in order 
to keep the peace, even though, as we now 


know, Japan was using Its negotiations In 
preparation to break the peace. 

I strove for peace In a final appeal on 
December 6 to the Japanese Emperor him¬ 
self—an apeal so reasonable and Just that 
the Japanese militarists did not dare to de¬ 
liver it to him tmtil the attack had been 
consummated. 

I strove for peace to every point short of 
condoning and collaborating in aggression. 
That was the only final alternative. I leave 
It with those who would have had their Pres¬ 
ident do differently to defend that alterna¬ 
tive. 

QUESTION 

Can it be said, then, that the President of 
the United States planned to force war on 
Japan? 

ANSWER 

Yes, without truth and without honor, it 
can be said—and it has been said over and 
over again by the Isolationist newspapers and 
magazines and isolationist politicians. 

It can be said—^by apologists of Japanese 
aggression. It can be said by those who 
would have had the United States (In the 
negotiations with Kurusu and Nomura) sign 
a diplomatic “Munich”—a “Pacific Munich” 
which would have given Japan America’s 
blessing upon its spreading conquests and 
ultimate juncture with Hitler, who then 
Jointly would stand astride a conquered Eu¬ 
rope and a conquered Asia. 

But a free America could not have lived 
In a world half slave, and I do not regret 
having rejected terms so repugnant. I do 
not believe the American people regret it 
either. 

QUESTION 

And can it be said that I let war come while 
our defenses were still pitifully inadequate? 

ANSWER 

The most ridiculous and the most under¬ 
standable of all these falsifications Is the 
charge that my administration failed to pre¬ 
pare for the war which was coming. I doubt 
whether even Goebbels would have tried that 
one. For even he would have known that 
Americans would not forget that many nar¬ 
row-visioned, partisan, isolationist leaders in 
the Congress and outside the Congress tried 
to thwart and block nearly every attempt 
which I made to warn our people and to arm 
this Nation. 

I proposed—and the little-preparedness 
minority fought—the Lend-Lease Act which 
galvanized our great Industries to a new 
level of war production, and helped to hold 
the Axis at bay while we got ready. 

I proposed—and the little-preparedness 
minority fought as fantastic and unneces¬ 
sary—the 60.000 airplane program which was 
the very foundation of the great American 
air armada which crippled Germany and 
crushed Japan. 

I proposed—and the little-preparedness 
minority came within one perilous vote of 
dismantling—3 months before Pearl Harbor— 
the Selective Service Army which, under the 
brilliant leadership of Generals Marshall, 
Elsenhower, and MacArthur, defeated our 
enemies on land as our Navy defeated them 
at sea. 

To those who say, “Remember Pearl Har- 
bar,” I also say “Remember Guam,” and the 
little-preparedness group which refused to 
heed the plea of this administration to im¬ 
prove its fortifications in 1939. 

CONCLUSION 

The other evening, I attended the Gridiron 
Club dinner; and in one of its penetrating 
skits it portrayed the Emperor of Japan in an 
Imaginary conversation with Col. Robert Mc¬ 
Cormick, who. oddly enough, was explaining 
to him the virtues of American democracy. 

“So sorry, please, about Pearl Harbor,” the 
Emperor began in mock humility. 

“What did you have to do with Pearl Har¬ 
bor?” exclaimed the publisher. “Are you » 
New Dealer?” 


**Japan toilled the war** 

No American, 1 say, President or plain 
citizen, let war come. It came not because of 
anything the American Government did or 
did not do. It came because Japan willed it, 
conceived it and actually began it while the 
American Government was striving to avoid 
it. 

Why, then, gentlemen, have these criminal 
and callous fabrications been conjured up 
and repeated over and over again? Why has 
this legitimate and potentially valuable in¬ 
vestigation been so sedulously distorted by 
the Isolationist press? 

These have not been careless lies nor 
casual lies. They have been deliberate and 
calculated and purposeful. Their dissemi¬ 
nators know what they are up to. They have 
their designs and their schemes, and I do not 
believe for an instant that the American peo¬ 
ple will fall for them when the distortions and 
innuendoes are shorn from the record of the 
Pearl Harbor inquiry. 

Their purpose is to dupe and deceive the 
American people Into believing that It was 
their Government—not our enemies—which 
was responsible for the war; that we were to 
blame, not Tojo and Hitler and their kind; 
that If America had only conceded a little 
aggression here, and collaborated in a little 
conquest there, America could have con¬ 
tinued then—and could continue today—^in 
an isolationist sleep-walking dream. 

•'They Were Wrong Then —" 

I wish to point out to you, and I wish to 
point out to the Nation, that these distor¬ 
tions come from those who, when the war 
clouds were gathering, chose to call them a 
mirage; who either misread the meaning of 
the spreading tentacles of the Axis or were 
not displeased by them; and who thought— 
or prtended to think—that this war need 
never concern an “Isolated” America. 

They were wrong then and they are wrong 
today; and they have such a vested Interest 
in their wrongness that they are apparently 
ready to go to the length of accusing their 
own Government of provoking war. 

Because the bruits of victory can never be 
easily nor promptly realized, they hope that 
they can create a new isolationist miasma 
out of temporary rjlsllluslor and total false¬ 
hood. They succeeded in smearing the great 
Wilson with the lie that he led us into war 
in 1917. 

This time their lie Is that Franklin Roose¬ 
velt planned .and plotted war for the Ameri¬ 
can people—Pearl Harbor and all. That lie 
will not succeed. 

' Even if it should take my life, I am grateful 
that I have been called by the Nation to serve 
this fourth term as President, if only to 
answer these accusations against the Ameri¬ 
can people and to share In placing the United 
States at the pinnacle of world leadership. 

For myself, I ask no one’s good opinion. 
I will leave that to history. But I do petition 
of the American people their faith, and their 
fervor, for America and her destiny today, 
tomorrow, and forever. 


The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo'hday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a telegram from 
Mr. Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treas¬ 
urer of the United Mine Workers of 
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America. This telegram is in opposition 
to the so-called Case bill. 

Mr. Kennedy is former lieutenant gov¬ 
ernor of Pennsylvania and is a man of 
the highest integrity and sound Judg¬ 
ment. His opinion on this matter is one 
which would be well taken to heart. 

The telegram follows: 

Washington, D. C., January 3i, 194B, 
Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The Case bill, H. R. 6262, before the House 
is putrid. It is an insult to labor, which it 
seeks to enslave by extra legal processes. It 
should be defeated and placed in the Smith¬ 
sonian Institute with other relics of the Dark 
Ages. The United Mine Workers of America 
respectfully urges defeat of this obnoxious 
measure. 

Thomas Kennedy, 

Secretary-Treasurer, United 

Mine Workers of America, 


The FEPC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of Members of Congress who may 
still have open minds on the subject, and 
for the further information of the Amer¬ 
ican people, I want to place in the Rec¬ 
ord a speech delivered by me over more 
than 100 stations of the National Broad¬ 
casting Co. The speech was delivered in 
the city of Washington from the studios 
of WRC at 10:45 p. m. last Friday night. 

When the American people know all 
the facts they are the fairest jury in the 
world. When they understand the pro¬ 
visions of H. R. 2232 they will be over¬ 
whelmingly oppo.sed to it. 

The speech follows; 

I am unalterably opposed to pending blUs 
for the creation of a Pair Employment Prac¬ 
tice Commission. The arguments to be 
made here are not addressed to bigots who 
oppose such legislation because of religious 
and racial prejudice, nor to radicals who 
favor such legislation hoping to destroy 
American democracy. However, many so¬ 
cial, political, and religious organizations, 
from the best of motives, and not because of 
bigotry or radicalism, have urged Congress 
to pass legislation to create a permanent 
FEPC. Few of those people have the slight¬ 
est idea of what the pending bills would do 
to them. In Christian charity they oppose 
Intolerance and discrimination. They as¬ 
sume the label “fair employment practices 
commission'* to mean Just that. In this 
they are sadly mistaken. 

Let’s examine briefly the background and 
provisions of pending bills. Acting under 
pressure from ill-advised minority groups, 
the President in May 1943 set up as a tem¬ 
porary war agency a small commission known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

I wish I had time to discuss the record of 
this .committee, how It confused segrega¬ 
tion with discrimination, how It created 
strife, how it Interfered with the purely per¬ 
sonal affairs of the people. It even caused 
strikes. The transportation system in the 
great city of Philadelphia was p aralyzed dur¬ 
ing critical war days when FEPC tried to pro¬ 
mote Negro workmen over white workmen. 


Trouble occurred in a big Baltimore plant 
when FEPC ordered both blacks and whites 
to use the same washrooms instead of sep¬ 
arate facilities as had been their practice. 
In Texas the Dallas News advertised for a 
colored man to work in a pressroom. FEPC 
promptly ordered this paper to delete from 
its advertising any reference to race, color 
or creed, holding the same to be discrimina¬ 
tory. 

If this small committee with few em¬ 
ployees, with limited authority end with lim¬ 
ited funds caused so much trouble in war¬ 
time, what will It do If given increased pow¬ 
ers, statutory authority, unlimited personnel, 
and unlimited funds during times of peace. 
But let’s get back to the history and vices of 
pending bills. 

Both Democratic and Republican Parties 
wrote the FEPC into their 1944 platforms. 
Each party thought it must get the Negro 
vote in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, lili- 
nols, and Michigan in order to get the entire 
electoral votes of these big industrial States 
and thus win the election. 

Shortly after the convening of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress the Hou.se Labor Com mitte e 
reported out H. R. 2232, the so-called FEPC 
bill. The Pi'esldent gave this legislation his 
blessing. Nevertheless, If a secret vote were 
taken in the Congress, less than 25 percent 
of the Members would vote for this bill. 
However, through political pressure, and for 
political reasons, on a record vote in the 
Congress this legislation would doubtless 
pass. Therefore, it is high time the American 
people understand the danger to them which 
lurks in this situation. 

This bill is 16 pages long. We will Just 
summarize a few of its main provisions. It 
would set up a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission of five men with over¬ 
lapping 6-year terms at annual salaries of 
$10,000 each. The Commission is authorized 
to establish such regional, district, and local 
offices as it may desire and to employ as 
many people as it thinks necessary. The 
bill declares that discrimination in matters 
of employment and in related matters is 
promoting domestic and industrial strife. 
The bill then proposes to remove all this 
alleged discrimination, based, it says, upon 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ances¬ 
try. The bill gives authority to the Com¬ 
mission, which the Commission can delegate 
to any agent, to pass Judgment upon both 
public and private employment, to decide 
what is diBcrlmiiiatlon, and who are quali¬ 
fied employees. It's broad enough to cover 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, the county clerk, the school teacher, 
the farmer—everyone, if you please. 

Again, the bill provides that the Commis¬ 
sion shall have the right to make, and I 
quote, “such regulations as it deems neces¬ 
sary to carry out the provlBlons of the act.” 
Thus, a new board is given authority to en¬ 
large its powers and to write its own regula¬ 
tions. No bureau was ever known to resist 
such temptation. Finally, the bill provides 
that, quoting, "any person who shall will¬ 
fully i-esist, prevent, impede, or interfere with 
any member of tbe Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform¬ 
ance of duties pursuant to this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by Imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both.” 

Thus FEPC agents become roving czars. 
Their agents can enter anyone’s place of busi¬ 
ness, examine his books and records, file a 
complaint against him, compel him to pro¬ 
duce evidence against himself, find him 
guilty, and assess punishment upon him. 
This roving czar becomes grand Jury, petit 
jury, prosecutor, and judge, all rolled into 
one. At no time in the history of English- 
speaking jurisprudence has any individual 
been clothed with such arbitrary power. For 
all practical purposes there is no appeal from 
a judgment of conviction. This Caesar of 


tolerance need not possess any of the quali¬ 
fications of a Federal Judge, but has vastly 
more authority. 

The smaller the employer, the fewer the 
employees, the more onerous and oppressive 
this legislation would become. The em¬ 
ployees of a small shopkeeper are his con¬ 
stant a.ssociate8, the relationship is Intimate 
and personal. Such a person should have 
the right to select individuals because of his 
personal likes and dislikes. He should be 
permitted to hire all Irishmen, all Poles, all 
Englishmen, all Jews, all Negroes, all Protes- 
tant.s, all Catholics, or all Mcnonltea if he 
Wishes. 

If the proposed bill should become law, 
then, to be consistent, we should abolish all 
social, fraternal, and religious organizations 
bused in whole or in part upon race, color, 
creed, or ancestry. 

Let mo summarize a few serious objections 
to the bill: 

First, it would make permanent the most 
needless, meddlesome, and dangerous of all 
the wartime agencies. With its unlimited 
powers over employment, with its authority 
to write regulations having the force of law, 
within a short time this agency would doubt¬ 
less grow into the largest and most expensive 
bureau of the Government. If the law were 
enforced ruthlessly and with vengeance, as it 
might well be since many enforcers would be 
aggrieved members of allegedly oppressed 
minorities, it would require a million em¬ 
ployees backed up by a secret Gestapo. 

Second, the bill would completely change 
our philosophy of government. It v/ould 
make racial and religious tolerance a matter 
of law instead of a matter of morals. It 
would make certain Federal agents self- 
anointed keepers of the Indlviduars con¬ 
science. 

We should remember that tolerance and 
brotherly love are taught In the home, 
church, and school. These virtues grow in 
our hearts, but cannot be Imposed upon u.s 
by the State. Men may be led, but cannot 
be driven, Into Christianity. 

Third, such a law would create disrespect 
for all law. We talk of educating the Nazis 
out of racial prejudice, but we would force 
our own people out of it. On the deep- 
seated prejudice of foreign enemies we will 
use education, but on the mild. diver.s)fled 
prejudices of our home folks we will use force. 
The strong arm of the law cannot remove 
discrimination based upon either race, color, 
creed, national origin, or ancestry. To pass 
any law which cannot be enforced or that 
will not be enforced, is to bring all law into 
ill repute. To make suspected lawbreakers 
out of great masses of our best citizens is to 
undermine the very foundation of good gov¬ 
ernment. 

Pour, the proposed law wo\ild impair, if 
not destroy, many of our most cherished 
liberties. It would impair freedom of .speech, 
of press, and of worship. It would restrict 
freedom of contract and freedom from un¬ 
reasonable searches and seizure. It would. 
In fact, deprive persons of both liberty and 
property without due process of law and in 
Violence to all our concepts of Justice. 

Five, the proposed law would Increase 
rather than decrease racial and religious 
prejudices and discriminations. It would set 
apart, emphasize, and magnify the dllTerences 
and distinctions between our many races and 
creeds. It would defeat and destroy the very 
objectives claimed for it by many idealistic 
proponents. In this case certainly the medi¬ 
cine would be far worse than the disease. An 
honest title to this bill would be “An act to 
create an unfair employment practices com¬ 
mission.” 

For the sake of American democracy, 
therefore, for the good of minorities as well 
as majorities, write your Congressman to Join 
In throwing this bill into the legislative ash- 
can where all such proposals should sleep in 
perpetuity. 
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Propotak far E^matioa of WorM Trade 
and Employment 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record excerpts from a 
document entitled “Proposals for Expan¬ 
sion of World Trade and Employment.** 
These proposals were developed by a 
technical staff of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment in preparation for an interna¬ 
tional conference on trade and employ¬ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PORCWORO BT THE SECBETART OF STATE 

The proposals contained in this pamphlet 
have been developed by experts drawn from 
several agencies of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, working together under the general 
chairmanship of William L. Clayton, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State, and are published, for 
consideration by the people of the United 
States and by the peoples and the govern¬ 
ments of other countries, in preparation for 
an international conference on trade and 
employment. 

It is Important that such a conference 
based on these or similar proposals, should 
meet as soon as possible. Nations are now 
determining the policies which they will ap¬ 
ply to trade in the postwar world. It is ur¬ 
gently necessary that these policies should 
be agreed upon, in order that the world may 
not separate into economic blocs. 

Tlie Government of the United States, 
therefore, believes that such a conference 
should meet, under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, not later than the summer 
of 1946. The representatives of the United 
States in the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations will urge that this be done. 

The success of such a conference depends 
on adequate preparation. This preparation 
should go forward Immediately. The present 
publication and the careful work that lies be¬ 
hind It represent a determined effort to come 
to grips with the problems that will con¬ 
front such a conference and so to prepare 
the way for its success. 

James F. Btbnbs, 

Department of State, 
Washingt07i, November 1, 1945. 

Ms. Sbcmbtast: I hand you herewith ‘'Pro¬ 
posals for Consideration by an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment,” to¬ 
gether with a statement of their purpose. 

These proposals have been developed over 
many months by a group of experts drawn 
from all the Interested departments and 
agencies of the Government. They are in¬ 
tended to suggest a way in which the United 
States and other countries may concert their 
policy and action in the field of international 
trade so that the enormous productive 
powers which lie all about us may be re¬ 
leased to operate fully for the general bene¬ 
fit. They are not regarded as final and 
perfect, but as a working basis for discus¬ 
sion and, I hope, for international action in 
the near future. 

It is important that international agree¬ 
ment on the range of questiona covered by 
these proposals be reached soon. All coun¬ 
tries are faced by serious commercial prob¬ 
lems and are taking action on them every 


day. Unless they act together, they will act 
at cross piirposes and may well do serious 
damage to each other. But if they do act 
together, there is every possibility that the 
peoples of the world may enjoy, in our life¬ 
time, a higher degree of prosperity and wel¬ 
fare than they have ever had before. Powers 
of production are now the greatest the world 
has known. To bring them into play re¬ 
quires agreement on principles of exchange 
and distribution which will permit trade, 
production, employment, and consumption 
all to expand together. 

I therefore recommend that these pro¬ 
posals be published as a basis of discus¬ 
sion and I would hope that such discussion 
might lead to an international conference 
on trade and employment, to meet under 
the sponsorship of the United Nations, not 
later than the summer of 1946. 

Respectfully, 

William L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Expansion op World Trade and Employ¬ 
ment—Analysis op the Proposals 

The main prize of the victory of the United 
Nations is a limited and temporary power to 
establish the kind of world we want to live in. 

That power is limited by what exists and 
by what can be agreed on. Human institu¬ 
tions are conservative; only within limits can 
they be moved by conscious choice. But 
after a great war some power of choice exists; 
It is important that the United Nations use 
it wisely. 

The fundamental choice is whether coun¬ 
tries will struggle against each other for 
wealth and power or work together for secu¬ 
rity and mutual advantage. That choice was 
made in principle at San Francisco and has 
since been ratified by the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the governments concerned. The 
business of the immediate future is to give 
that decision the necessary body of common 
Institutions and so to support those institu¬ 
tions that the experiment may succeed. 

Success requires that the United Nations 
work together in every field of common inter¬ 
est, in particular the economic. The expe¬ 
rience of cooperation in the task of earning 
a living promotes both the habit and the 
techniques of common effort and helps make 
permanent the mutual confidence on which 
the peace depends. The United Nations have 
therefore created not only an Economic and 
Social Coimcll but special bodies to help 
them work together on many practical mat¬ 
ters. Already there exist, or are in process 
of creation, agencies to deal with emergency 
relief, with currency, with international In¬ 
vestment, with civil aviation, with labor, and 
with food and agriculture. 

The United Nations should also endeavor 
to harmonize their policies with respect to 
international trade and employment. An 
International Trade Organization is still to 
be created. To this end, it is now proposed 
that an International Conference on Trade 
ond Employment should be called by the 
United Nations, to meet not later than the 
summer of 1946. 

Tile common Interests of countries In world 
trade are obvious. Science and technology 
have enormously Increased the productive 
powers of man. Limits upon human welfare 
are impoeed today, not by the ultimate pov¬ 
erty of nature’s resources, but by failure to 
use human powers to the full. Among the 
factors which obstruct our march toward 
the goal of freedom from want are excessive 
restrictions on exchange and distribution. 
Progress requires release from these restrtc- 

tlODS. 

Every country has its arrangements for the 
organization of production and distribution 
within its borders. To make the beet use of 
these onangements, countrieo must exchange 
their products. World trade is not only the 
device through which useful goods produced 
in one country are made available to con- 


siuners in another; it is also the means 
through which the needs of pe< 9 le in one 
country are translated into orders and there¬ 
fore into Jobs in another. Trade connects 
employment, production, and consumption, 
and facilities all. three. Its increase means 
more Jobe., more wealth produced, more goods 
to be enjoyed. 

Countries should therefore join in an effort 
to release trade from the various restrictions 
which have kept It small. If they succeed In 
this, they will have made a major contribu¬ 
tion to the welfare of their peoples and to 
the success of their common efforts in other 
fields. 

International trade is kept small by four 
things; 

(1) Restrictions Imposed by governments; 

(2) Restriction^ imposed by private com¬ 
bines and cartels; 

(3) Fear of disorder In the markets for 
certain primary commodities; 

(4) Irregularity, and the fear of Irregu¬ 
larity. in production and employment. 

The proposals which are herewith published 
deal with each of these problems. 

I. RELEASE PROM RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY 
GOVERNMENTS 

Governments have restricted the freedom 
of traders by many measures and for many 
reasons. 'Tlicy will continue to do so. No 
government is ready to embrace "free trade” 
in any absolute sense. Nevertheless, much 
can usefully be done by International agree¬ 
ment toward reduction of governmental 
barriers to trade. 

These barriers take many forms. A trans¬ 
action between a willing buyer in one coun¬ 
try and a willing seller in another may be 
prevented because the tariff of the buyer’s 
country creates an added cost too great to 
be borne; or because the paper work re¬ 
quired for export or import is so burdensome 
that the deal is not worth while; or because 
the seller cannot get an export license; or 
because the buyer cannot acquire the seller’s 
currency to make a payment; or because Im¬ 
portation is restricted by the buyer’s country 
to a quota which has been exhausted; or 
because it Is forbidden altogether. Or the 
seller may discover that the tariff of the 
buyer's country discriminates against him in 
favor of sellers located elsewhere. 

All these restrictions and the red tape con¬ 
nected with them have undoubtedly pre¬ 
vented many business transactions, cut down 
the total of world trade, and reduced to that 
•extent the benefits which trade might bring 
to all the parties concerned. 

Barriers of this sort are Imposed because 
they serve or seem to serve some purpose 
other than the expansion of world trade. 
Within limits they cannot be forbidden. But 
when they grow too high, and especially when 
they discriminate between countries or In¬ 
terrupt previous business connections, they 
create bad feeling and destroy prosperity. 
•The objective of international action should 
be to reduce them all and to state fair rules 
within which those that remain should be 
confined. 

This has often been attempted between 
two countries at a time or among several 
•countries with respect to a single problem. 
These attempts have not been adequate be¬ 
cause the many barriers are interdependent. 
Every country has its own kind of restriction, 
•adapted to its own situation, and can hardly 
he expected to throw off its peculiar armor 
sinless the other kinds of armor, employed 
•by other countries, are thrown off at the same 
time. What is needed is a broad and yet 
detailed agreement, among many nations, 
dealing at one time with many different sorts 
of governmental restrictions upon trade, re- 
•<iuoing all of them at onee on a balanced 
•and equitable basis, and stating rules and 
principles within which the restrictions per¬ 
mitted to remain should be administered. 
•Tb prepare such an agreement should be one 
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Of the main tasks of the international con¬ 
ference on trade and employment. 

The proposals now published afford a basis 
on which agreement might be reached. 
Rules are suggested to limit quotas and em¬ 
bargoes to carefully defined cas-'s and to 
avoid discrimination in their application. 
Provision is made for the substantial reduc¬ 
tion of tariffs and the elimination of tariff 
preferences. Subsidies, especially subeldiea 
on exports, would be brought under super¬ 
vision. Local taxes on imported products 
would be limited to rates no higher than those 
levied on like products produced at home. 
Agencies of governments conducting foreign 
trade would be asked to give fair treatment 
to the commerce of friendly states, to make 
their purchases and sales on economic 
grounds, and to avoid using a monopoly of 
imports to afford excessive protection to do¬ 
mestic producers. On these and other points 
the proposals try to state fair principles 
acceptable to all and of benefit to all. 

The proof of any principle is in its ap¬ 
plication. Therefore, effective preparation 
for the conference must include detailed 
negotiations on trade barriers to commerce 
as soon as possible. These negotiations 
should get down to cases, seeking to reduce 
tariffs, to eliminate preferences, and to 
lighten or remove other barriers to trade* 
whatever they may be. 

In the United States, such negotiations are 
conducted under the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act. which was renewed by Congress 
in June 1946 with an Increase of the authority 
conferred upon the President. The use of 
that authority is one of the most Important 
contributions which the United States can 
make to the success of the conference. 

Accordingly, this country shoiild undertake 
negotiations under the Trade Agreements 
Act with several other governments as soon 
as a mutually satisfactory basis can be found, 
the required notices published, the statutory 
public hearings held, and their results con¬ 
sidered. These negotiations cannot practi¬ 
cably be conducted with all countries at the 
same time, but the effort should be to get 
forward with the work, commencing before 
the general conference convenes and continu¬ 
ing until every friendly country has partici¬ 
pated in the enterprise. 

Together, If they will, the countries of the 
world now have it in their power to free their 
trade from excessive governmental barriers. 
When that happens and to the extent that it 
happens, more ships will sail with fuller car¬ 
goes. more men will be employed, more goods 
will be produced, and more people will have 
better things to eat and wear and otherwise 
consiune. 

U. RXLXASZ FROM SBSTBICTIONS IMPOSED BT 
PRIVATE COMBINES AND CARTELS 

Trade may also be restricted by business 
interests in order to obtain the unfair advan¬ 
tage of monopoly. 

In many lines this has not happened, but 
in others, as experience discloses, firms have 
banded together to restrain competition by 
fixing common selling prices, by dividing the 
world into exclusive markets, by curtailing 
production, by suppressing technology and 
Invention, by excluding their rivals from par¬ 
ticular fields, and by boycotting outsiders. 
These practices destroy fair competition and 
fair trade, damage new businesses and small 
businesses, and levy an unjust toll upon con¬ 
sumers. Upon occasion, they may be even 
more destructive of world trade than are 
restrictions imposed by governments. 

Goods can surmount a tariff if they pay 
the duty; they can enter despite a quota 
If they are within it. But when a private 
agreement divides the markets of the world 
among the members of a cartel, none of those 
goods can move between the zones while 
the contract is in force. Clearly, if trade 
is to Increase as a result of the lightening 
of government restrictions* the governmenta 


concerned must make sure that It is not re¬ 
strained by private combinations. 

The propolis therefore contemplate that 
countries will act. individually and coopera¬ 
tively. to curb those restrictive business prac¬ 
tices in international trade which interfere 
with the objectives of increased production 
and trade, access on equal terms to markets 
and raw materials, and high* levels of em- 
plojrment and real Income. 

To this end, it is suggested that a special 
agency be established within the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization to receive com¬ 
plaints concerning restrictive practices of in¬ 
ternational combines and cartels, to obtain 
and examine the facts which are relevant 
to such cases, and to advise the Organiza¬ 
tion as to the remedies that may be required. 

Enforcement against private violators nec¬ 
essarily rests with member governments. It 
will be the function of the Organization to 
recommend to these governments that they 
take action under their own laws and pro¬ 
cedures. In the United States, enforcement 
woiild continue to be by judicial proceedings 
under the antitrust laws. 

m. RELEASE ntOM FEAR OP DISORDER IN THE 
MARKETS FOR PRIMARY COMMODITIES 

After a great war there is danger of vio¬ 
lent and rapid movement in the markets lor 
primary commodities. The production of 
some things has been increased enormously 
to meet a war demand or to replace sources 
of production cut off by enemy action. Some 
time after the end of the fighting, the war 
demand subsides, goods held by the arxmes 
are returned to normal channels, and old 
sources of production come back into the 
markets and add to supplies. There is sud¬ 
denly too much of some commodities and the 
prices react accordingly. Many countries 
learned after the last war that such changes 
can be devastating. 

If the proposals so far discussed can be 
put into effect, a great advance will have 
been made toward increasing trade and busi¬ 
ness activity. The resulting expansion of 
Incomes and consumption should go a long 
way toward enlarging the demand for prl- 
many commodities. The best cur® for any 
surplus is more money In the pockets of 
consumers. And general prosperity will 
make it easier for people caught by a par¬ 
ticular failure of demand to shift to other 
lines where opportunities are better. 

Such shifts are occurring all the time In 
any progressive society. Public policy should 
not seek to prevent them, for they are a nec¬ 
essary part of the process by which the econ¬ 
omy meets the changing needs of the people. 
But if the changes come too fast they may 
bring serious distress to many small pro¬ 
ducers and to their communities. It is im¬ 
portant that the needed changes be made 
gradually. 

When excess supplies threaten, the first ef¬ 
fort obviously should be to increase consump¬ 
tion. But if study discloses that that cannot 
be done rapidly enough to be effective, other 
measures may be needed. And since action 
by one country is quite likely to affect pro¬ 
ducers and consumers in another, there 
should be consultation between governments. 

Consultation may result in a proposal for 
an intergovernmental commodity agreement. 
Buch agreements are not intended to freeze 
existing patterns of production, but rather 
to provide a program of adjustment and a 
period of time within which the essential 
changes can be made without undue hard¬ 
ship. 

During the transition, it may be necessary 
to restrict production or exports, to fix prices* 
or to allocate shares of markets among pro¬ 
ducing countries. Controls of this sort should 
not be applied in any case unless the need 
is real and serious, affecting many people, 
and not curable by the normal process of 
competition. And when they are set up they 
should be strictly temporary, lasting no 
longer than required to carry out the neces¬ 


sary shifts. Their purpose is not to protect 
vested interests* but to prevent widespread 
distress during the course of necessary 
change. 

Intergovernmental restrictions on produc¬ 
tion or on exports might be used—like in¬ 
ternational cartels—to take unfair advan¬ 
tage of consumers. Therefore the proposals 
recommend adherence to the rule that con¬ 
suming countries be entitled to participate 
along with producers in the original consid¬ 
eration of such agreements and be entitled 
also to an equal voice in their administration. 
Furthermore, there should be full publicity 
about each scheme and all Its operations, in 
order that the world may make sure that it 
is managed in the general Interest. 

IV. RELEASE FROM FEAR OF IRREGULARITY IN 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 

Every country will seek so to manage its 
own affairs that its business life will be free 
from violent depressions. The object of In¬ 
ternational action should be to Insure that 
these national efforts reinforce each other 
and do not cancel out. 

The industrial activity of every country is 
affected by the size and the regularity of its 
orders from abroad. When industry in any 
country slows down and its purchases of for¬ 
eign materials are cut, the effects arc felt in 
every comer of the globe. Full and regular 
production at home, with increased partici¬ 
pation In world trade, is the greatest boon 
which any people can confer upon producers 
throughout the world 

It is important, however, that nations 
should not seek to obtain full employment 
for themselves by exporting unemployment 
to their neighbors. To seek employment by 
prohibiting Imports or by subsidizing ex¬ 
ports would be harmful and self-defeating. 
The business of the conference, therefore, 
should be to establish general agicement 
that each country will seek, on its own ac¬ 
count, to maintain full and regular produc¬ 
tion, that It will not do so by using measures 
which would damage other countries or pre¬ 
vent the expansion of world trade, and that 
all countries will cooperate in exchanging 
Information and participate in consultations 
with respect to antidepresslon policies. 

V. AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 

Arrangements on this scale clearly require, 
for their successful operation, both an inter¬ 
national forum where they may be discussed 
and improved and an international staff to 
assist in their administration. 

The proposals therefore suggest that an In¬ 
ternational trade organization be created, to 
stand beside the existing international agen¬ 
cies dealing with currency. Investment, agri¬ 
culture, labor, and civil aviation. It should 
have a constitution much like tho.se of the 
other agencies set up by the United Nations, 
with enough internal specialization to enable 
It to perform the tasks assigned to it in deal¬ 
ing with trade barriers, restrictive business 
practices, and International commodity ar¬ 
rangements. Detailed suggestions on this 
matter are contained in the propo.sals. 

The organization should be designed ns 
the central international agency to deal with 
trade. It should be brought into relation 
with the Economic and Social Council in the 
manner provided in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The proposals reflect awareness that wc live 
In a world of many countries with a variety 
of economic systems. They seek to make it 
possible for those systems to meet In the 
market place without conflict, thus to con¬ 
tribute each to the other’s prosperity and wel¬ 
fare. In no case do they Impinge upon sov¬ 
ereign Independence, but they do recognize 
that measures adopted by any country may 
have effects abroad and they suggest for gen¬ 
eral adoption fair rules of mutual tolerance. 

The purpose is to make real the principle 
of equal access to the markets and the raw 
materials of the world, so that the varied 
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gifts of many peoples may exert themselves 
more fully for the common good. The larger 
purpose iR to contribute to the effective part¬ 
nership of the United Nations, to the growth 
of international confidence and solidarity, 
and thus to the preservation of the peace. 


The American Indian and Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The American Indian and Gov¬ 
ernment,*’ pTepared by Byron Brophy, 
long in the Indian Service in this coun¬ 
try. Mr. President, I am advised by the 
Public Printer that the printing of the 
article by Mr. Brophy will take one-half 
page in excess of the two pages allowed 
under the rule without an estimate, and 
that the cost will be approximately $130. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND GOVERNMENT 

(By Byron Brephy) 

“Lo. the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him In the 
wind: 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet .simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler 
heaven: 

Some safer world in depths of woods em¬ 
braced, 

Seme happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land 
behold. 

No friends torment, no Christians thirst for 
gold. 

To be content his natural desire; 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
—Alexander Pope in An Essay on Man . 

The tragic and Important role played by 
the American Indian in the rapidly moving 
drama of American expansion and develop¬ 
ment has been told by Clark Wissler in a 
previous chapter. In the light of his discus¬ 
sion, we shall attempt to consider some of 
the problems of the Indians of today. We 
shall not attempt consideration of those 
problems that are common to all minority 
groups, including the Indians, but shall con¬ 
centrate upon a few of the problems that are 
outcomes of Government control and that 
apply only to Indians. These relate to what 
Dr. Wissler refers to as ‘‘so unique a legal 
and social status’* enjoyed by the Indians. 
They evolved in the process of our national 
expansion by necessity and have continued 
ns un expression of our complete mlsunder- 
Elandlng of problems related to the Indian. 

Illustrative of the problems that are out¬ 
comes of unique Government control are 
unanswered and basic questions such as; 
What IS an Indian? Who is an Indian? In 
a democracy such as ours, and under our 
Constitution, how can we Justify one being 
a full-fledged citizen and at the same time 
a ward of the Government? How can Indian 
Bureau domination of every aspect of Indian 
life be reconciled with the basic principles 
of the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, 
rations and wardship be reconciled with 
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full citizenship? Why do wc conduct a Fed¬ 
eral system of schools for Indians when pub¬ 
lic-school education is the responsibility of 
the State and the right of everyone without 
regard to race? How do we Justify our fail¬ 
ure to satisfy the provisions of Indian treat¬ 
ies, and when will these commitments be 
carried out? How do we Justify race legis¬ 
lation for the control of Indian citizens? 
These are only a few of the problems with 
which the Indians of today are struggling 
without too much success. 

Since our first contact with the American 
Indian, our primary concerns have been the 
acquisition of his possessions and the de¬ 
velopment of effective devices for his con¬ 
trol. Our dominating purpose, conscious or 
otherwise, and carried out without much 
real regard for his rights or best interests, 
has been that of compelling him to submit 
to our will. This is almost as true today 
as at any. time in our history. The only 
difference today is a difference of attitude 
and the means we use to accomplish our 
purposes. 

Our national attitudes and the devices we 
developed to impose our will upon the Indian 
have evolved with changing circumstances 
and needs. Today we are governed in our 
determinations by misguided sentimental 
emotionalism quite opposite from the hatreds 
developed during the period of frontier wars. 
The resulting paternalism of today is almost 
as vicious and destructive in its results as 
was the cruelty and ruthlessness that pre¬ 
vailed during the frontier days. Our great 
need today is for a sound and consistent pro¬ 
gram for the assimilation of the descendants 
of a people whom we conquered. Correction 
of past mistakes can only come by the elimi¬ 
nation of the force philosophy which has 
always predominated and the substitution of 
a philosophy of self-determination as pro¬ 
vided for in our Constitution. 

In order to understand the significance of 
the various devices and institutions that our 
Government has devised for the control of 
Indians, it is necessary to consider them in 
perspective. Government institutions arise 
In response to needs but do not always ter¬ 
minate with the termination of the needs 
that established them. Frequently they crys¬ 
tallize and become a pan of the traditional 
structure They survive long after the need 
for them has passed. This is exactly what 
has happened in our evolving relationships 
with Indians, as can readily be seen by a brief 
review of the development of Government 
control of Indians. The evolution of Gov¬ 
ernment control of Indians roughly divides 
into four periods.’ 

1. Period of control by community diplo¬ 
macy with Indians, 1607-1778. 

2. Period of control by treaties, 1778-1871. 

3. Period of control through segregation 
and pauperization on reservations, 1871'-87. 

4. Period of control by legislation: 

(a) Americanize the Indian; Destruction 
of tribal organization and seizure of Indian 
lands under provisions of the General Allot¬ 
ment Act, 1887-1924. 

(b) ‘‘Indianize” the Indian: Government 
efforts at tribal reorganization under the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act, 1934-44. 

Period of control by community diplomacy, 
1607-1778: Our earliest relations with In¬ 
dians were probably the fairest and most 
satisfactory we have had, because the philoso¬ 
phy of force which dominated all our future 
relations was less expedient when we were not 
strong and when we were ever threatened 
by the potential interference of foreign na¬ 
tions who fully recognized the value of Indian 
favor and cooperation. Just as soon as these 
threats were removed and other methods 

^ Lloyd E. Blanch and William Iverson, 
Education of Children on Federal Reserva¬ 
tions, the Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study No. 17 (1939), U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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became more expedient for the accomplish¬ 
ment of our purposes, we resorted to them. 
We should note, however, that the Quakers 
developed this method very effectively and 
have never departed from it. During this 
period each settlement or community de%)t 
with the neighboring Indians by whatever 
means seemed best to it. The results were 
dependent upon the wisdom of the leader¬ 
ship on both sides. The record registers 
many mistakes. 

Period of control by treaties, 1778 1871: 
During this period, we recognized, by impli¬ 
cation at least, the sovereign rights of 
tribes and periodically made treaties with 
them. The first treaty between the United 
States and an Indian tribe was made with 
the Delaware Indians on September 17. in 
the year 1778. No treaties have been made 
with Indian tribes since the passage of the 
act of March 3, 1871, which was based on 
the theory that the Federal Government 
cannot recognize an independent nation or 
sovereignty existing within the borders of 
its own territory. With the termination of 
the practice of making treaties as a means 
of control, we passed to the stage of de¬ 
velopment in which we are at the present 
time. Control of the Indian is provided for 
by special legislation for Indians which in 
reality is race legislation. 

The status of treaties with the Indians is 
Indicated in a Supreme Court decision which 
In substance held that a treaty with Indians 
Is of no greater force than an act of Con¬ 
gress and that Congress has the right to ab¬ 
rogate the provLsions of an Indian treaty. 
There are approximately 370 Indian treaties 
on the statute books. 

Most treaties were forced upon the Indians 
by one means or another and were made 
for the purpose of obtaining some advantage, 
such as land acquisition, right-of-way, or 
additional control. In return, they usually 
made certain provisions for the Indians. 
Many of these provisions have never been 
satisfied, and this fact constitutes a retard¬ 
ing influence of major proportions in Indian 
development. A good example Is the claims 
of the Sioux Nations, which run into mil¬ 
lions. Hope springs eternal, however, even 
among Indians. Each generation plans on 
acquiring its long-standing claim, and the 
total effects Include bitterness, disappoint¬ 
ment, the conviction of persecution, and the 
loss of a stimulus to struggle. 

Settlement of the Indian claims based upon 
treaties is an urgent need, the satisfaction of 
which would probably do more to accelerate 
Indian development than would most of the 
legislation we could devise. When the treat¬ 
ies arc wiped from the books and further 
claims are impossible, it will be a great day 
for the Indians. It will then* be possible to 
proceed along Intelligent lines without com¬ 
ing into conflict at every turn with some 
provision of an almost forgotten treaty. Set¬ 
tlement of the treaties finally and Irrevocably 
is an Important aspect of the Indian problem, 
for we cannot expect much faith from the 
descendants of those from whom we took so 
much and to whom to date we have returned 
80 little. 

As we grew stronger nationally and the 
threat of foreign nations was removed, there 
was less compelling reason for recognizing 
the sovereignty of Indian tribes, and, as we 
have indicated, the practice was discontin¬ 
ued. Legislation was substituted as a means 
of control, but it had to be supplemented by 
armed force until the Indians were thorough¬ 
ly subdued. New demands resulting from 
the continuously Increasing opposition of the 
Indians necessitated the creation of new 
devices for their control. We immediately 
devised two which have proved their effec¬ 
tiveness. We created the Indian Bureau and 
the Indian reservation. They are still in 
effect. 

The Indian Bureau was created in 1824, as 
an arm of the War Department to supple¬ 
ment the efforts of the Department to con- 
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trol the Indian. It remained in the War De¬ 
partment tor 25 years, during which time the 
philosophy of force was so firmly established 
that It is still operative in spite of all the 
efforts of innumerable reformers. 

From its birth **lts mission largely was to 
treat with the Indians for cession of lands 
and recommend to the War Department 
‘chastisement of the hostiles* when the In¬ 
dians did not comport thexhselves agreeable 
to the Bureau. The public of today cannot 
know the injustices which have come down 
to the Indians directly from this Depart¬ 
ment of Government the past 160 years.*'* 

The present Commissioner of Indian Af¬ 
fairs, before he became the head of the 
Bureau, said: "Our Indian Bureau is pater¬ 
nalistic and bureaucratic, and pretends to 
do through paid employees all and everything 
which human beings normally do for them¬ 
selves. Coupled with this paternalism is 
the Indian Bureau's policy of monopolizing 
the Indian Service and of duplicating, 
through pigmy services of its own, the work 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, the work of the State 
agricultural, educational, heolth, and wel¬ 
fare departments, and even the work of the 
courts. Mr. Collier has not reduced these 
services but rather has increased them. The 
Indian Bureau has had between eight and 
nine thousand employees, requiring approxi¬ 
mately $30,000,000 annually from appropria¬ 
tions and tribal funds."* Prom all sources 
it has been estimated as high as $60,000,000 
in I year. 

Lyman K. Wilbur while Secretary of the 
Interior said that the "Bureau of Indian Af¬ 
fairs should work Itself out of a Job." Mr. 
Moore's statement quoted above indicates 
how the self-liquidation of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau should be accomplished. However, it 
is very doubtful that it will be done until 
Congress sets a time limit for the Bureau 
to turn its services Into normal channels 
provided for all citizens. This is what 
should and eventually will be done. 

The cost of the services rendered to In¬ 
dians by the Bureau of Indian Affairs is con¬ 
stantly increasing. According to Senate Re¬ 
port No. 310, the money spent during Com¬ 
missioner Collier's administration would 
have permitted a per capita pasrment of 
$2,500 to 200,000 Indians, which is probably 
considerably more than are actually under 
Bureau supervision. The same report points 
out that the $500,000,000 spent would have 
settled every claim the Indians now have 
against the Federal Government through 
treaties. 

To free the Indian people from its 
shackles, the Indian Bureau must be rele¬ 
gated to the scrap heap with all the other 
devices of control developed to conquer and 
subject the Indian people. Its period of use¬ 
fulness har long since passed and. together 
with the Indian treaties, the Indian Bureau 
should be liquidated as rapidly as possible. 
A period of 10 years should be adequate as 
a maximum time limit allowed for the 
transfer of all special services such as edu¬ 
cation, health, agriculture, forestry, irriga¬ 
tion, law and order, land conservation, and 
so on. 

When Franklin K. Lane was Secretary of 
the Interior he made the following very sig¬ 
nificant statement relative to the results of 
the controls we have placed upon the 
Indians: 

That the Indian is confused In mind as 
to hie status and very much at sea as to 
our ultimate purpose toward him Is not sur¬ 
prising. For 100 years he has been spun 
around like a blindfolded child in a game 
of blindman's buff. Ideated as an enemy at 
first, overcome, driven from his land, nego- 

* Extension of remarks of the Honorable 
E. H. Moore, Senate of the United States, 
February 25, 1944. 
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tlated with most formally as an Independent 
nation, given by treaty a distinct boundary 
Which was never to be changed "while water 
runs and gi'ass grows," he later found himself 
pushed beyond that boundary line, negoti¬ 
ated with again, and then set down on a 
reservation, half captive, half protege. 

Period of control by reservations, segrega¬ 
tion. and pauperization, 1871-87: Necessity 
Is the mother of Invention. The resistance 
of the Indians to ever-increasing pressure 
that was being put upon them necessitated 
the development of effective controls, and 
between 1871 and 1887 Government policy 
tiumed to the segregation of Indians on 
reservations. Reservations had been estab- 
Ushed previous to this time, but they were 
not an important consideration. It would 
be difficult to conceive anything more de¬ 
structive to the moral fiber of a self-sufficient 
people than to round them up like so many 
cattle and confine them to limited areas 
from which they could In no way extract a 
livelihood. As a further means of control 
the system of rationing them was estab¬ 
lished. We thus converted by force a for¬ 
merly self-sufficient people into unwilling 
wards of the Government. 

By 1887 most of the tribes had been sep¬ 
arated from their vast areas of land and 
assigned to particular and restricted reserva¬ 
tions. The reservations chosen for them 
were for the most part in sections of the 
cotmtry then considered unfit for white 
habitation. The lands taken from the In¬ 
dians were then opened to homestead entry 
by the Federal Government. 

Most of our Indians are still living on res¬ 
ervations. and rationing is still not too un¬ 
common. These institutions are contrary to 
every principle of Americanism and have long 
outlived their purpose. They should pass 
into history as soon as possible. They are an 
instrument of the Indian Bureau, and with 
their abolishment there would be little ex¬ 
cuse for continuing the bureau. 

An Indian reservation, even today, is a little 
kingdom or Federal State, ruled over by a 
representative of the Bureau called the super¬ 
intendent. With his staff of employees, he 
attempts to duplicate practically every serv¬ 
ice normally carried out by the State, and 
some others. In addition to operating 
schools, police force, health department, so¬ 
cial welfare, agriculture, irrigation, land con¬ 
servation, and other normal functions of the 
State, he rules on matters of the most inti¬ 
mate nature, such as authorizing an Indian 
to spend his own money, stock his ranch, 
send his children to school, make improve¬ 
ments to his property, and so on. The Sioux 
call him Ateyapi, or father. He is more than 
that, however, for he has the power to give or 
to take. He has Jobs and rations and many 
other gratuities at his disposal. He can truly 
be an autocrat, if he so desires. Fortunately, 
however, most superintendents are devoted 
to the cause of their wards and would be a 
blessing to them if the policies of the Indian 
Bureau made it possible. The writer has 
known many of these men Intimately and has 
the highest regard for their ability, sincerity, 
and integrity. Their sterling characters, how¬ 
ever, are no Justification for a system which 
Is totally contrary to every principle of Gov¬ 
ernment we avow. The system is fundamen¬ 
tally wrong, a grave injustice to Indians living 
under it, and obnoxious to all thinking Amer¬ 
icans. 

Reservations, segregation, rationing, and 
wardship all spell inevitable pauperization 
and degradation. They are devices of con¬ 
trol and white domination, the need for 
which has long since passed. They now 
constitute major factors in the retardation 
of the Indian establishing his place and mak¬ 
ing his rightful contribution to the "demo¬ 
cratic way of life." Elementary Justice de¬ 
mands that the Indian be freed from these 
shackles and granted the full rights of citi¬ 
zenship which were granted to him by Con¬ 
gress in 1924, Then, and then only, can 


he determine his own destiny in this Repub¬ 
lic under the same laws that apply to all of us. 

Period of control by legislation; Destruc¬ 
tion of tribal organization and seizure of 
Indian lands under the provisions of the Al¬ 
lotment Act, 1887-19S4. An outstanding 
example of the fallacy and menace of clssa 
or race legislation, no matter how well in¬ 
tended, is found in the General Allotment 
Act of February 8, 1887. In a democracy, 
there should be no class or race legislation, 
and the truth of the statement is clearly 
demonstrated in the unexpected results of 
the Allotment Act. Although well intended 
by its advocates, it was a severe blow to 
Indian welfare and particularly to tribal 
organization. The weakness in such legisla¬ 
tion is that it does not provide for self-deter¬ 
mination in carrying out its provisions, for 
synchronizing its departure from common 
pattern with general practice, or for adequate 
assistance. 

The act provided that eventually every 
Indian would be given a share of his reserva¬ 
tion to be held in trust for a period of 25 
years, during which time it would not be 
taxed and could not be sold. After that time 
he would be given fee patent and would be 
declared competent to manage his own affairs. 
It is estimated that Indians were separated 
from some 86,000,000 acres, or more than 60 
percent of their holdings, in 1887, as a result 
of the Allotment Act. 

Part of the difficulty lay in the restrictions 
on the sale of the lands. Heirs could not 
settle their estates except through subdivi¬ 
sion. and that became very complicated. An¬ 
other outcome was the practice of leasing 
land to whites; and the results of this prac¬ 
tice still constitute a major problem with 
Indians. With good administration, sound 
supporting education, and provLsion for flexi¬ 
bility, the results would have been better. 
However, the matter of how Indians hold 
their lands should be a matter for Indians 
rather than Congress to decide. Congress 
would not dream of legislating similarly for 
any other minority group. Indians would be 
better off if all legislation speciflcally di¬ 
rected at "Indians” could be stopped. 

Government attempts at tribal reorgani¬ 
zation under the provisions of the Reorgani¬ 
zation Act, June 18. 1934,* 1934-44: The In¬ 
dian Reorganization Act is another example 
of control by race legislation. While the Al¬ 
lotment Act attempted to Americanize the 
Indians too quickly, the Reorganization Act 
goes to the other extreme and attempts to 
"re-Indlanize” the Indians. Its general ac¬ 
ceptance would establish a bigger and better 
Indian Bureau permanently. It would give 
permanent status to Indian reservations and 
provide for establishing new reservations as 
needed. It gives the Secretary of the Interior 
and, through him, the Commission of Indian 
Affairs, the final say in all matters pertain¬ 
ing to those operating under the act. 

A report of the Senate Committee on In¬ 
dian Affairs (No. 1031), June 22, 1944. de¬ 
clares that "the Whceler-Howard Act has 
been a perfect failure from the 8tand|30int 
of Indian welfare and should be repealed." 
This report in effect states that the act, 
among other effects, results in: 

1. Perpetuating a system of indefinite land 
titles which insures perpetual Government 
supervision and control. 

2. Complete Incompatibility of Indian land 
policies with the American system of land 
tenure. 

3. Placing more than a half million acres 
of land under Indian Bureau supervision, 
much of which will be unused. 

4. Providing for complete regimentation of 
Indians through the system of loans. 

6 . Strengthening and perpetuating the res¬ 
ervation system, which Is obnoxious to all 
thinking Americans. 

The Reorganization Act has the merit of 
encouraging organization of Indian tribes 

*48 Stat. 984. 
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for consideration and action on their own 
affairs. If it then gave them responsibility 
for the administration of their reservations, 
it would be good. There is no such pro¬ 
vision, however. The superintendent and his 
staff remain totally Independent of the peo¬ 
ple they serve. Such a fundamental institu¬ 
tion as the schools for their children are en¬ 
tirely independent of the Indian people. 
They have no voice in the determination of 
the curricula, employment of teaching per¬ 
sonnel, formulation of policies, or any as¬ 
pects of education. Even in those matters 
over which they are supposed to have some 
voice, they are subject to the pressures which 
the powerful Indian Bureau representative 
in the person of the reservation superintend¬ 
ent can apply as the need may arise. Reser¬ 
vation superintendents are sometimes very 
active and effective in controlling those who 
are elected to the Indian councils. Demo¬ 
cratic processes are not always possible under 
the present system of administration of res¬ 
ervations. Elimination of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau and its representatives is the only way 
it could be made possible, and the act does 
not provide for that. 

The Reorganization Act provides for grant¬ 
ing Federal charters to Indian tribes that ac¬ 
cept the provisions of the act. The charter 
is one of the major weaknesses in the act. 
If it were a State charter, similar to those 
granted cities and towns in the State, it 
would eliminate a host of confusions which 
now exist. It also provides for a constitu¬ 
tion decided on by the people but approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The net 
result is that the constitutions are the work 
of the bureau. They have even been stand¬ 
ardized by the legal department, which sends 
them out, and the reservation superintendent 
has the responsibility of getting the tribe to 
approve what Is written. 

Educational controls. The Indian Bureau 
attempts to duplicate practically every pub¬ 
lic service, and education is no exception. 
An extensive system of schools is adminis¬ 
tered by the Bureau, with little if any ref¬ 
erence to the Indian people they are sup¬ 
posed to serve. This is a serious problem to 
thoughtful Indians. Every change of ad¬ 
ministration means radical changes repre¬ 
senting someone’s pet theories about how to 
solve the Indian problem. The pendulum 
swings from one extreme to another. At one 
time vocational education is the cure-all for 
every evil, then the swing is to agriculture, 
Indian arts and crafts, home economics, or 
something else. Continuity and stability is 
of short shrift. Change is the outstanding 
characteristic: change of personnel, change 
of policy, change of curriculum 

However, these are not the most Important 
weaknesses of Indian education, for it would 
be possible to overcome any or all of them. 
The great weakness of Indian education is 
the complete lack of Indian participation 
In its administration. It is an imposed edu¬ 
cation, completely lacking in those close 
community relationships through which 
evolved the great American system of com¬ 
munity schools which are the very backbone 
of our Nation. Another great weakness of 
the Indian educational system is that the 
schools are almost entirely for Indians only. 
In segregation, the Indian people are ex¬ 
pected to acquire the elements of a culture 
with which their only contact may be their 
teachers or employees of the Indian Service. 
Progress has been slow, and it is not sur¬ 
prising. 

Indian attitude toward education can be 
judged from the fact that as early as 1840 
the Cherokee National Council passed legis¬ 
lation for the establishment of a system of 
common schools for the Cherokee Nation, and 
In 1841 the Council of the Choctaws passed 
similar legislation. The Five Civilized 
Tribes also operated their own schools in the 
early days without Federal assistance, and 
until 1850 most of the Indian schools were 
supported from Indian funds. Boms of our 
great universities, too, such as the Uni- 


Tersity of Michigan and Dartmouth, were as¬ 
sisted by Indian grants conditional upon 
them keeping their doors open to Indians. 
Most of the treaties contained meager pro¬ 
visions for some sort of education, which 
also Indicates recognition on the part of the 
Indian of the need for education. 

The first education for Indians was pro¬ 
vided for by missionaries. By 1860 the first 
Indian reservation school was established 
at Yakima, Wash., and 1871 an appropria¬ 
tion of $100,000 became available. The non- 
reservation boarding school became an im¬ 
portant part of the program after 1878. Use 
of the public schools for Indians began in 
1890 and has been Increasing gradually ever 
since. Approximately 60 percent of the In¬ 
dian children enrolled in schools are now 
In public schools. For those who are not 
In public schools or private schools, the 
Government, with some help from tribal 
funds, operates so-called community day 
schools, reservation hoarding schools, and 
nonreservation boarding schools. Contracts 
are made with mission, private, and State 
schools, and assistance is provided for higher 
education. 

Since the first annual appropriation of 
$10,000 in 1819 for Indian education, the an¬ 
nual appropriations have Increased to more 
than $10,000,000 for the education of ap¬ 
proximately 66.000 Indian students. Begin¬ 
ning with the Rhodes-Scattergood adminis¬ 
tration and following the Merrlam Report, 
vast Improvements have been made. The 
most essential step, which has not been 
taken, is to make the Indian educational 
system an Integral part of our national pub¬ 
lic schools system, returning control of the 
schools to the people they serve and elim¬ 
inating segregation wherever practical. 

The report of the Institute of Govern¬ 
ment Research in 1928 stated: “The funda¬ 
mental requirement is that the task of the 
Indian Service be recognized as primarily 
educational, In the broadest sense of that 
word.” The survey staff found the provi¬ 
sions for the care of the children in the 
Indian schools grossly Inadequate, roundly 
criticized boarding schools of all types, and 
commended the growing practice of putting 
Indian children in public schools where 
practical. This report resulted In vast im¬ 
provements in the educational system for 
Indians. 

The report of the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Education in 1931 stated that the 
educational policy of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment could be regarded as little more than 
tragic failure and that the policy had, in a 
large degree, pauperized the Indian and left 
him about as helpless In the face of a strange 
economic civilization as he had been before. 
The report also recommended delegation of 
the management of Indian affairs to local 
officials wherever possible. 

Education of all children of all races Is a 
constitutional responsibility accepted by 
most States. Indian children should be edu¬ 
cated In the public schools, not as Indians, 
but as American children. The responsibility 
of the Federal Government should be to see 
that schools are provided as needed on bases 
equivalent to the standards set for white 
communities. Education is one function of 
the State that should not be assumed by the 
Indian Bureau or the Federal Government. 
The whole so-called Indian problem is essen¬ 
tially an educational one, and the most fun¬ 
damental need Is amalgamation with the 
public schools, coupled with the recognition 
that education of an Indian child involves 
the same considerations required for the edu¬ 
cation of any child; that the content, meth¬ 
ods, techniques of such education must all 
be adapted to individual abilities, Interests, 
and needs. 

Our forefathers wisely recognized the Im¬ 
portance of the location of educational con¬ 
trol and provided for a aystem of schools that 
have truly been th»people*a schoole. Federal 
control of education, even for a minority 


group, is extremely dangerous, as has been 
demonstrated by recent European develop¬ 
ments In that respect. Control of education 
for Indians today is by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which has vested interests and does 
not necessarily express the wishes of either 
the Indian or the general public. The con¬ 
trol of Indian education should be returned 
to the community and the State, and Indian 
education should become American educa¬ 
tion, adapted to the needs of Indian children. 
We would not deny Indians the right to send 
their children to private or special schools, 
but that should be their own decision and at 
their own expense. 

In closing, the words of Welt Whitman 
seem pertinent: “Political democracy as It 
exists and works in America, with all Its 
threatening evils, supplies a training school 
for making first-class men. It is life's gym¬ 
nasium, not of good only, but of all." Or, In 
the words of Aristotle: “If liberty and 
equality, as thought by some, are chlefiy to be 
found in democracy, they will be best at¬ 
tained when all persons alike share In the 
government to the utmost." American de¬ 
mocracy must be the same for all, even for the 
Indian. We destroy it when we try to with¬ 
hold any part of It. even the bad. It works 
only on the basis of all or none. In simple 
Justice, then, we should give the Indian his 
full chance in this great laboratory under 
the same rules that we demand for ourselves. 


FEPC It Not the Remedy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5,1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, any 
discrimination in employment should be 
met by education rather than legislation. 

If legislation be insisted upon, it should 
be interpreted and applied by court and 
jury—not by a legislative agency. 

The issue was discussed by me over 
WGN on Sunday, February 3, 1946, and 
the following is the argument offered: 

Tonight’s question, “Should Congress pass 
the FEPC bill?”, will be answered In the 
negative when its Inherent defects are 
studied. 

Under the guise of preventing discrimina¬ 
tion In employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry, the bill 
would create another Federal agency with 
power to appoint officers and employees with¬ 
out limitation. 

The bill authorizes that agency to prevent 
what It considered to be unfair employment 
practices by employers engaged in interstate 
commerce and by the agencies of the United 
States, Its territories and possessions. 

Its agent would have the right to examine 
and to copy the private and business records 
of any individual or corporation being in¬ 
vestigated—an arbitrary search and seizure 
power expressly forbidden by the Federal 
Constitution. 

Every member of the commission would 
have the power to require any individual 
to go from any place within the United States 
or its possessions to any other place within 
the United States or its possessions; appear 
before anyone designated, to testify and pro¬ 
duce any and all evidence demanded. 

The agency’s decisions on questions of 
fact, when supported by any substantial evi- 
denoe, would be final, could not be reviewed 
by any court. 

If, in its opinion, there had bee& dis¬ 
crimination, either in hiring or discharging 
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an employee, the agency is given authority 
to force the employer to hire the applicant 
and to pay back wages from the time em¬ 
ployment was first sought. And that with¬ 
out a trial by Jury or a court review of the 
facts. 

The grants of power Just enumerated and 
the possibility of their abuse are sufficient 
to condemn the proposed legislation. 

But let us Ignore methods and procedure 
and get to the real Issues, which are: 

(a) Is there discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry; and, if so, (b) against whom is 
it practiced? (c) Is legislation or education 
the remedy? 

For practical purposes, because there is so 
little of it, we may eliminate discrimination 
in employment because of national origin or 
ancestry. Neither Irish, Italians, Poles, 
Bwedes, Norwegians, the Dutch, nor any one 
of a half dozen other nationals make com¬ 
plaint. 

While there is an overabundance of prop¬ 
aganda charging discrimination against Jews, 
it is without substantial foxmdation. There 
is no foundatioA for the charge of discrimi¬ 
nation against them in employment. 

Jews os a race are not laborers. They are 
craftsmen, traders, merchants, manufactur¬ 
ers, employers, and there is no discrimination 
against them as professional men. and in 
politics they hold a greater percentage of 
worth-while key positions in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment than does any other race. 

One need but to call the roll of the top¬ 
flight lawyers. Judges, scientists, publishers, 
merchants, bankers, producers in the movie 
Industry, and in broadcasting, to realize the 
falsity of any charge that there is discrimi¬ 
nation against Jews. 

Nor is there discrimination in employment 
because of creed. 

Quarrels growing out of divergent religious 
beliefs have been personal—no more frequent 
nor prolonged than those which arise between 
individuals differing over everyday tastes or 
conduct. 

There has been no civil strife because of 
religious differences. 

We come then to discrimination in em¬ 
ployment because of race or color, which is 
the only grain of wheat in this widespread, 
persistent flood of pre^agunda chaff which 
has engulfed our Nation, distracted its at¬ 
tention from matters of more immediate, 
vital importance. 

The avowed purpose of the present FEPC 
Is the abolition of discrimination against 
Negroes—I prefer to call them colored peo¬ 
ple—in employment. But the real purpose 
of some of those supporting it Is to force 
an intermingling and intermarrying of the 
races. 

FEPC legislation is an attempt to, by Jaw, 
force those who create and maintain em¬ 
ployment to give those Jobs to the first appli¬ 
cants, regardless of race, creed, color or na¬ 
tional origin, if the applicants, in the opinion 
of the agency, be of equal ability. 

While that policy, if enforced, would, 
speaking broadly, make all Jobs available to 
all individuals regardless of the causes here¬ 
tofore enumerated, it would deprive the em¬ 
ployer—the man who created the Job, the 
man who pays for the service rendered—of 
the right to select the individual he thought 
most capable of performing the service need¬ 
ed; a right which it Is only fair he should 
have. 

An employee is needed in a grocery store, 
a beauty shop; in a factory, a hospital, in a 
printing shop publishing religious literature. 

Pour individuals apply for the Job—one 
white, one colored, one a Mexican, one a 
Jap. They are of equal ability. One is first 
on t he scene and one. in the opinion of the 
FEPC, should be hired. 

The employer is aware that, for reasons 
over which ho has no control, the people 
whom he serves do not wish the services of 
the colored Individual, or of a member of a 


particular race or nat ional ity. He does not 
hire the applicant the FEPC may later think 
was entitled to the Job. 

Months afterward, If the FEPC finds that, 
In Its opinion—and I stress the word ‘‘opin¬ 
ion”—there was discrimination, then the 
employer must discharge the man he hired; 
give the job to the individual chosen by the 
FEPC; pay him wages from the day he first 
applied. _ 

In short, FEPC, not the employer, does the 
hiring and the firing. 

If white and colored workers of equal abil¬ 
ity apply for Jobs in a foundry, or in any 
occupation where the work is to be per¬ 
formed under extreme temperatures, every 
employer with any knowledge of the busi¬ 
ness and any experience will give preference 
to the colored applicants—foundry workers— 
for they know that they can withstand the 
heat far better than can the whites. There, 
the discrimination is against the white. 

Examples which show that a legalized 
FEPC will bring dlscontjnt, disappointment, 
and perhaps civil Ltrife, are Innumerable. 
A few should suffice. 

All major religious groups—Catholic. Jew¬ 
ish. and Protestant—^publish literature de¬ 
signed to spread the religious beliefs of each. 
They need linotype operators, proofreaders, 
reporters, editors. 

Under the FEPC. the publisher of a Catho¬ 
lic periodical would be compelled to employ 
a Jew or a Protestant; the Jew would be 
forced to hire a Catholic or a Protestant; and 
the Protestant would be required to hire a 
Jew or a Catholic, and each of the three 
would be forced, if the FEPC so ordered, to 
employ an atheist or an infidel. 

Do you think that procedure would pro¬ 
mote harmony or discrimination? 

Must the Jewish, the Protestant, the Cath¬ 
olic institution caring for children employ, 
as a nurse or a governess, the applicant of a 
different creed? 

Must it employ an atheist, who proclaims 
that Moses was a fraud; that the Tablets of 
Stone never existed; that the Ten Com¬ 
mandments are a myth? 

Or must it employ a Communist, who ad¬ 
heres the party declaration that there is 
no God; that religion is a fraud; that priests 
and ministers are hypocrites, just because 
FEPC so orders? 

From the day when Moses led the children 
of Israel out of Pharaoh’s bondage right down 
to the present moment, groups of people 
have preferred each other’s society; have pre¬ 
ferred to give employment to members of 
their own group, of their own faith, of their 
own nationality; and experience has demon¬ 
strated that those preferences cannot be 
eradicated by law. 

Sound, honest thinkers must divorce the 
question of social equality, segregation, and 
Intermarriage from this controversy, for this 
legislation on its face makes no pretense of 
dealing with either, and each can only be 
solved by time and education, for all three 
are social—not economic—problems. 

The noble experiment—^prohibition, dem¬ 
onstrated that education, not legislation, Is 
the remedy for social ills. 

That the end of discrimination in employ¬ 
ment Is not the purpose of the proponents 
of this legislation is apparent when their 
Inconsistency is laid bare. 

They refuse to accept amendments which 
would prohibit discrimination because of 
sex, membership, or nonmembership in any 
labor or fraternal organization. 

Under their bill, a black, yellow, or brown 
Individual, be he Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
atheist, or Infidel. If he bo a member of a 
union. Is given employment while, though he 
be white, a Jew, Catholic, or Protestant, but 
not a member of a union, he may seek em¬ 
ployment In vain. 

Even his Government will in many cases 
issue an order denying him a job—yes. a 
Job created by his own tax dollai’—^because 
he Is not a union man. 


His color, his creed, his nationality, will 
not bar him, but his failure to sign on the 
dotted line presented by the organizer of a 
minority group deprives him of the means 
of earning a livelihood for himself and his 
family. 

While they cry out against discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, they refuse to legislate 
against discrimination against the over¬ 
whelming majority of American working¬ 
men and women. 

If proponents of legislation to end dis¬ 
crimination In employment are sincere, let 
them be consistent; include in their pro¬ 
posals an end to discrimination because of sex 
and membership or nonmembership in any 
labor organization; let them join with us who 
believe in constitutional processes, in our 
judicial system, where, before a court learned 
in the law and a jury of his fellowmen. all 
may seek and find equal justice under law. 

Once more, waive the defects and the in¬ 
adequacy o: the proposed legislation and get 
back to fundamental principles. 

At present, there is a deplorable lack of 
confidence in the fairness, the integrity, the 
efficiency, of administrative agencies. The 
courts still retain much of the confidence of 
the people. 

The possibilities for the exercise of tyranny, 
fraud, blackmail, and corruption under the 
interpretation and administration of this 
bill, or any other legislation of its nature, 
are apparent. 

The creation of an executive agency to in¬ 
terpret and administer the FEPC would be 
but another transfer of a portion of the 
power of the judicial to the executive branch 
of the Government; another step toward 
dictatorship. 

The bill legalizes an executive agency, 
which, created to prevent discrimination, hns 
disregarded every j inclple of equality, of 
opportunity in employment; hns Itself prac¬ 
ticed the rankest discrimination In giving 
employment. We have no reason to believe 
that changing It from an executive to a legis¬ 
lative agency would bring reformation. Leg¬ 
islative approval would but tend to Inftate 
its ego. Increase its arbitrariness; give U 
ground 'o claim Its practices met with con¬ 
gressional approval. 

Entrusting the Interpretation and ad¬ 
ministration of any legislation which It Is 
deemed wise to adopt to the udlcinl branch 
of our Government is Impierative if we are 
to retain our constitutional rights and 
processes. 

It took the Anglo-Saxon race hundreds of 
years to obtain, establish, and to a large 
degree perfect our judicial system, which still, 
through court and jury, is the most efficient 
method of administering justice between in¬ 
dividuals ever created, in spite of more or 
less successful attempts to Impair it. 

To prevent discrimination In employment 
because of race, creed, sex, color, lack of color, 
national origin, ancestry, membership or non¬ 
membership in any labor or fraternal organi¬ 
zation; to insure equal Justice under law, 
I have Introduced H. R. 6216. which provides 
that there shall be no discrimination In em¬ 
ployment against or in favor of any individ¬ 
ual because of such individual’s race, creed, 
sex, color, national origin, ancestry, member¬ 
ship or nonmembership in any labor or fra¬ 
ternal organization; and which turns over 
the Interpretation and the administration of 
that law to an impartial judge learned in 
the law; to a fact-finding jury impartially 
chosen through the operation of long-estab¬ 
lished judicial processes. 

This is tonight’s question: Shoiild the Con¬ 
gress make legal and permanent the present 
FEPC; adopt all but five of its personnel and, 
by so doing, endorse its methods and proce¬ 
dure, when the record shows that it is one 
of the most discriminatory agencies ever 
created? When its own record shows that, 
while created to prevent discrimination, it 
has given 69 percent of Its Jobs, spent 64 
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percent of Its money, to Negroes, who num¬ 
ber 9>>io percent of the population? 

That Is the question, and my answer It 
an emphatic “No.” 

Discrimination will not. It cannot, be ended 
by an agency which Itself practices the rank¬ 
est kind of discrimination. 

Education, rather than legislation. Is the 
remedy. If, however, we are to have legisla¬ 
tion. the law should be Interpreted and ad¬ 
ministered by the Judicial department of our 
Government, as other laws are Interpreted 
and administered. 

Since that discussion, there came to 
my desk an analysis of the bill, which 
Is printed herewith and marked “exhibit 
A”; and a statement issued by the New 
York Commission Against Discrimina¬ 
tion as it appears in the Labor Relations 
Reporter of January 21, 1946 (17 LRR 
679), which is printed herewith, marked 
“exhibit B": 

Exhibit A 

WHAT THE SO-CALLED FAIR EMPI.OYMKNT PRAC¬ 
TICE bill means TO YOU—HOUSE BILL 2232 

This so-called fair employment practice 
bill is now awaiting congressional consid¬ 
eration and enactment. 

The title of this bill is “To prohibit dis¬ 
crimination In employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin or ancestry.” 

No fair-minded person can quarrel with 
the elimination of discriminatory practices. 
There are several ways, however, of accom¬ 
plishing this objective. The best way is by 
the process of education, which has already 
achieved results. The desired objectives can 
be defeated by Improper legislation. 

With this in mind every Member of Con¬ 
gress. every employer, and every labor leader 
should examine the provisions of this bill. 

Consider the following words and phrases 
quoted verbatim In terms of how the na¬ 
tional economy might be affected. Note the 
wording Is subtle—the implications are hid¬ 
den—but authority Is written into this 
measure which can and may destroy the 
fundamental principles of a successful, pri¬ 
vate tree enterprise. 

1. "In the matter of employment, and in 
matters relating thereto” and “in the matter 
of compensation with respect to, or In other 
terms or conditions of employment.” 

This Lill provides for control of your hiring 
by outsiders—persons not In your employ. 
It alms not only to tell you whom you may 
employ—It controls all phases relating to em¬ 
ployment, Including promotions, wages, 
hours, retirements, vacations, lay-offs, dis- 
chargDs, and In-plant employee activities. 

2. “Against properly qualified persons.” 

At first thought It may seem proper enough 

to prohibit discrimination against persons 
properly qualified. But according to these 
terms a single outside Government agency or 
agent can determine for every business or em¬ 
ployer In the United States who Is properly 
qualified for employment and advancement 
In his business. In this bill, properly quali¬ 
fied means properly qualified In the opinion 
of the Government agent assigned to Investi¬ 
gate alleged acts of discrimination. It means 
qualified by such theories as that outsider de¬ 
termines for your business; not necessarily 
related to the tests and standards developed 
through experience and practice by the one 
whose enterprise is at stake. Your Judgment 
as an employer to select a group of Individuals 
and build an organization which will work 
together as a team Is outlawed when It con¬ 
flicts with the Judgment of an outside agent. 

An employer would have to police every line 
of applicants at his doorway, both to insure 
that the hiring of the first to come did not 
result In discrimination and also to prevent 
the strife and disorder which could be caused 
by such a law. 

3. “The term 'employer* means a person 
having In his employ six or more Individuals 


or any other person acting In the interest of 
Buch an employer directly or indirectly.” 

By this language, the test is not whether 
you as an employer of six or more persons, 
authorized an act made unlawful by the bill. 

The above provision makes you liable for 
back-pay awards, and subject to expensive 
legal proceedings if the alleged act was done 
by a person who was acting even indirectly 
in your interest. These words have been held 
to Include trade associations, civic organiza¬ 
tions, counsel, superintendents, foremen, or 
anyone placed in a position to represent you. 

4. “The Commission Is empowered (1) to 
prevent unfair-employment practices by em¬ 
ployers affecting commerce; (2) to prevent 
unfair-employment practices by employers 
who are parties to contracts with the United 
States or any Territory or possession thereof, 
or with any agency or Instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing, and by employers perform¬ 
ing, pursuant to subcontract or otherwise, 
any work required for the performance of any 
such contract.” 

Under this section an employer of six or 
more persons comes under the law If the 
work of his employees In any way affects 
Interstate commerce. The Supreme Court 
has held that elevator operators In a build¬ 
ing having tenants doing business In inter¬ 
state commerce come under such language. 
Moreover, If an employer sells to the Gov¬ 
ernment. or If he Is a subcontractor, that Is, 
if he supplies material or services, no mat¬ 
ter how remotely. If ultimately the user Is 
the Government or a governmental agency 
he comes under this law. Anyone who con¬ 
tracts with a governmental agency or In¬ 
strumentality, will come under this law. 

Note: Government agencies and instru¬ 
mentalities have been held by the courts to 
Include even national banks. 

6 . “The right to work without discrimina¬ 
tion because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry is declared to be an Im¬ 
munity of all citizens of the United States, 
which shall not be abridged by any State or 
Instrumentality or creature of the United 
States or of any State.” 

The Constitution of the United States pro¬ 
tects recognized privileges and Immunities of 
citizens and under the fourteenth amend¬ 
ment no State may abridge such privileges 
and immunities. This bill would by the 
above language, amend the Constitution by 
applying a strained definition of the word 
“Immunity.” It would thus extend the bill 
to the States and also to creatures of States— 
that Is, to cities, towns, and villages, pub¬ 
lic schools and State schools and colleges. 
By Invoking the fourteenth amendment 
through such construction of the word “Im¬ 
munity” freedom of contract guaranteed by 
a State constitution or law would also be 
destroyed 

6 . “It shall be an unfair employment prac¬ 

tice for the purposes of this act for any labor 
union to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any individual ♦ • • to ex¬ 
pel from membership • • • to discrim¬ 

inate against any member, employer, or in¬ 
dividual seeking employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin or an¬ 
cestry.” 

This in effect puts governmental agencies 
In control of labor union membership. 

7. “The Commission shall have power 

• • • to cooperate with or utilize re¬ 

gional. State, local, and other agencies, and 
to utilize voluntary and uncompensated serv¬ 
ices • • • to make such technical 

studies as are appropriate • ♦ ♦ and to 

make results of such studies available to 
interested Government and nongovernmental 
agencies.” 

In what other law have secret and con¬ 
fidential data and official files involving the 
rights of the Individual citizen been turned 
over, by specific statutory command, to pri¬ 
vate, nongovernmental agencies? Who are 
these mysterious nongovernmental agen¬ 


cies—left undefined and anonymous in the 
law—and who are these volunteers, clothed 
with statutory authority to render uncom¬ 
pensated services? The so-called voluntary 
and uncompensated services might be ir¬ 
responsible, self-serving, or subversive or¬ 
ganizations. 

8 . “Whenever it Is alleged that any person 
has engaged In any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission, or any referee, 
agent, or agency designated by the Com¬ 
mission for such purposes, shall have power 
to Issue and cause to be served upon such 
person a complaint stating the charges in 
that respect and containing a notice of hear¬ 
ing before the Commission or a member 
thereof, or before a designated referee, agent, 
or agency at a place therein fixed not less 
than 10 days after the serving of said com¬ 
plaint.” 

Before you can prove that you did not dis¬ 
criminate “against properly qualified per¬ 
sons,” the following train of events are, by the 
above language, placed In motion against 
you: 

(1) You would be investigated, prosecuted, 
and Judged by an agency of^the Commission, 
which may be a volunteer and uncompen¬ 
sated agency. This is not a court trial by 
Judge and Jury. 

(2) You must answer the charges in 10 
days and appear in any place designated by 
the Commission. 

(3) The Commission or any agent or agen¬ 
cies thereof would have power to examine 
or copy your records, or that of any person 
under such investigation, may Issue sub- 
penas for the appearance of witnesses, ad¬ 
minister oaths, etc., to effect the Investi¬ 
gation. 

(4) The Commission may require witnesses 
to appear and produce evidence from any 
place In the United States or Its possessions 
at any place designated by the Commission 
for the hearing. 

(6) In case of contumacy (that Is, a re¬ 
fusal of a witness to respond to a subpena) 
the Federal district court In the concerned 
district would have Jurisdiction of the per¬ 
son refusing to respond and could order his 
appearance before the Commission; a refusal 
of a court order could be punished by con¬ 
tempt. 

(6) The Commission would have power to 
issue Its own rules and regulations. 

(7) Anyone resisting the administration 
of the provisions of the act, as administered 
by the Commission, and Its designated 
agents. Is subject to a $5,000 fine, or Imprison¬ 
ment for 1 year, or both. 

(8) If after such an Investigation and 
hearing, the Commission finds you guilty of 
discrimination, you will be required not only 
to cease and desist, but to take such af¬ 
firmative action as will carry out the broad 
policies of the bill, including reinstatement 
or hiring with or without back pay as the 
Commlssfion determines. 

9. “Orders of the Commission shall be 
subject to Judicial enforcement and Judicial 
review In the same manner, to the same ex¬ 
tent, and subject to the same provisions of 
law, as in the case of orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board.” 

It has been held in many cases under the 
Wagner Act that this means the Commission 
will have final power to weigh the evidence, 
making binding determinations of fact and 
draw inferences from the facts. In the 
Commonwealth Edison case, a circuit court 
of appeals sustained the Labdr Relations 
Board because as the Judge said, “We cannot 
say that the record Is wholly barren of evi¬ 
dence to support the charge that they were 
discriminated against on account of union 
activities.” and this holding was not re¬ 
versed by the Supreme Court on appeal. In 
other words, the court can only review the 
legal questions and not the facts. 

Bear in mind that every time an employer 
hires or discharges anyone, or anyone Is 
elected to or dismissed from membership in 
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a labor union, a potential crime is com¬ 
mitted. If there are 100 applicants for a 
job, it is possible for charges of discrimina¬ 
tion to be brought by the 00 unsuccessful 
applicants. In this event, the employer must 
conclusively demonstrate to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Commission or its agent that the 
applicant selected was clearly the best quali¬ 
fied for the job. If this is not possible, or if 
an honest mistake was made, it becomes 
necessary to prove that there was no intent 
to discriminate at the time, which it will be 
conceded is a practical impossibility. Fur¬ 
thermore, if the Commission, having read the 
employer’s mind in retrospect, determine that 
he did, in fact, have discriminatory thoughts, 
there is no recourse from its decision, since, 
where there is any evidence to sustain the 
findings of the Commission the courts would 
be powerless to set aside its decision. 

When an employer is forced to hire a par¬ 
ticular applicant, and the employer and ap¬ 
plicants not hired believe that someone else 
was entitled to the job according to sound 
standards of personnel administration, ill 
feeling will be engendered that could only 
cause racial antagonism and strife. 

In cases where hearings are extended over 
long periods of time and large awards of 
back pay are ordered, many small businesses 
could be bankrupt. 

Exhibit B 

NEW YORK LAW AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

The following is a statement recently 
issued by the New York Commission Against 
Discrimination a.s it appeared in the Labor 
Relations Reporter of January 21, 1946 (17 
LRR 679): 

“Pursuant to section 131, subdivision 3. 
of the Law Against Discrimination, it shall 
be an unlawful employment practice for any 
employer or employment agency to make 
any of the following inquiries or require¬ 
ments In connection with prospective em¬ 
ployment : 

“1. Place of birth of applicant, 

“2. Place of birth of parent, spouse, or 
other close relatives. 

“3. Requirement to produce birth or bap¬ 
tismal certificate or naturalization papers. 

“4. Residence address of parents, spouse, 
or other close relatives. 

“6. Wife’s or mother’s maiden name. 

“6. Are you a native-born citizen? 

“7. Are you a naturalized citizen? 

“R. When did you acquire citizenship? 

“9. What is the citizenship of spouse or 
parent? 

“10. Religious affiliation of applicant. 

“11. What church do you attend? 

“12. Name of parish. 

“13. Name of pastor. 

“14. Denomination of applicant. 

“15. Do you observe religious holidays? If 
so, what days? 

“16. Lineage of applicant. 

“17. Racial ancestry of applicant. 

“18. Descent of applicant. 

“19. Nationality of applicant. 

“20. Complexion of applicant. 

“21. Organizations of which applicant is a 
member, unless the question is so qualified 
as to except therefrom organizations of a re¬ 
ligious, racial, or foreign national character. 

“22. Schools of a particular religious de¬ 
nomination attended by applicant. 

“23. Previous military ^experience of appli¬ 
cant, unless limited to the armed forces of 
the United States. 

“24. Use of a space on application form op¬ 
posite title “appearance” by either the ap¬ 
plicant or the Interviewer. 

“26. A requirement by an employer for a 
photograph. 

“These inquiries and/or requirements may, 
however, be made subsequent to employ¬ 
ment provided the information or data thus 
obtained is not used as a basis for discrimi¬ 
nation. 

XCII—App.-32 


“The following inquiries and/or require¬ 
ments on applications for employment have 
been held by the State commission against 
discrimination to be proper and lawful—oh, 
yeah I 

“1. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

“2. Is your spouse or parent a citizen of the 
United States? 

“3. Public or private schooling of appli¬ 
cant. 

4. Do you have the ability to use a foreign 
language? 

“6. Do you regularly attend a house of 
worship? 

“6. Do you have any military experience? 

“7. A requirement by a privately operated 
foreign language school that persons apply¬ 
ing for teaching positions have been born 
and' received their education In a country 
wherein the language they Intend teaching 
Is the native tongue, and inquiries by the 
school seeking to elicit that information.” 


Bevin Gives Vishinslfy the “Lie Direct” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, lBi6 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
‘‘confusion of tongues” in UNO seems 
to have reached the limit on yesterday in 
the bitter debate between Vice Foreign 
Commissar Andrei Vishinsky, of Soviet 
Russia, and Ernest Bevin, Foreign Ssc- 
retary of the British Empire, in which 
Mr. Bevin gave Vishinsky the “lie di¬ 
rect.” 

Under permission granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record I am 
inserting excerpts from both of their 
speeches as they appeared in today’s 
New York Times. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
Excerpts From Russian Vice Foreign Com¬ 
missar Andrei Vishinsky's Speech to the 

United Nations Security Council 

I would like to deal now with the declara¬ 
tion made by Mr. Bevin at the last meeting 
of the Security Council. One of the main 
features of the declaration made by Mr. 
Bevin was the careless way with which he 
dealt with facts. 

This is why I should like to remind you 
again of these facts and of the interpreta¬ 
tion given to these facts by Mr. Bevin, regard¬ 
ing the matter brought to the attention of 
the 'Security Council by the Soviet delegation 
according to the Instructions of the Soviet 
Government. 

I would like to remind you that Mr. Bevin 
said the question was raised whenever there 
was a discussion regarding the situation in 
Rumania. Bulgaria, or Poland. Mr. Bevin 
added that the Greek question was used as 
a counterattack against Great Britain when¬ 
ever other countries in Europe vere under 
discussion. The proof of the biased way In 
which Mr. Bevin has stated the situation 
may be obtained from the facts I will submit 
now. 

I would like to remind the Council of the 
situation in Greece as It was at the time of 
the conference in Berlin. On the 20th of 
July, this Big Three met under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr. Truman and everyone lis¬ 
tened tu the declarations made by Mr. Molo¬ 
tov regarding the meeting of the Foreign 
Affairs Ministers dealing with several ques¬ 
tions, including the question of Greece. 


MOLOTOV'S attitude CITED 

The declaration read In substance that 
Mr. Byrnes suggested a tripartite agreement 
in order to insure that representatives of 
the free press of the United Kingdom, United 
States of America, and the Soviet Union 
could go to Italy, Greece, Rumania, and Bul¬ 
garia, and freely travel in the countries and 
make complete reports on the facts. This 
report obtained the consent of Mr. Eden 
but Mr. Molotov did not see at that time the 
necessity of sending representatives of the 
press In Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Regarding the question of Greece, the 
point of view of the Soviet Government was 
expressed In that document in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

I would like to remind you that in this 
memorandum submitted on the 21st of July, 
there was not a word said against Great 
Britain. We have only pointed out that the 
sltuitlon in Greece was very tense; that, 
in fact, it was a reign of terror, and this 
tenor was promoted by that Government of 
Greece which was in power at the time. 
There was a serious menace of war against 
Albania and Bulgaria. 

Nov.\ I would like to remind you of all 
the facts which were listed in the document 
of the 21st of July. I would only Insist on 
the two main points—that is, the two pro¬ 
posals made by the Soviet Government. The 
first was to rce.stablish diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria, Rumania. I*inland, and Hun¬ 
gary. as any delay in such direction would 
not be Justified. The second was a recom¬ 
mendation to the Regent of Greece to take 
such steps as might In.sure the formation 
of a truly democratic government, and this 
In compliance with the terms of the agree¬ 
ment signed on the 12lh of February. 1945, 
between the representatives of all parties 
of Greece—the Corsica agreement. 

This dorument, which was then submitted. 
Is now called by Mr. Bevin a tool of counter¬ 
attack against Great Britain. When we made 
these recommendations 'we only had in 
mind to reestablish a really democratic gov¬ 
ernment In Greece, and we hoped to obtain 
the support of Great Britain, and now Mr. 
Bevin says this was a counterattnek against 
him. This may correspond to the funny 
ideas Mr. Bevin seem.s to have about wliat 
is an attack and what Is a counterattack. 

Mr. Bevin said in his speech that when 
the question of Poland. Rumania, or Bul¬ 
garia is discussed Mr. Molotov takes out of 
the deck of cards a king and says. “This 
Is a wise gesture—that is my trick.’* And 
Mr. Bevin added, “And then we pull out the 
ace.” 

I would like to follow Mr. Bevin and to 
suggest in my turn that if international con¬ 
ferences be compared with a game of cards 
or if foreign politics are, indeed, a game of 
cards, if Mr. Bevin InsLsts on such compari¬ 
son, I should then follow him and say that 
the ace Mr. Bevin pulls out is not absolutely 
like a normal uce. * • ♦ 

Mr. Bevin said that the danger to peace 
in the world Ls the nonstop propaganda of 
Moscow against the British Commonwealth, 
the attack against the British Government. 
He said there was no friendship between 
those two countries and this, in his view, is 
a threat to peace in the world. I must say 
that it is the opinion of the Soviet dele¬ 
gation that nothing ./orsc could ha-'T been 
said. • • • 

Does he think that his declaration, that is, 
that his “propaganda” Is a threat to peace— 
and I say right now that this declaration 
has no ground whatever—does he think It is 
In harmony with what he said about the 
friendship between our two nations? When 
we of the Soviet delegation—all of us—heard 
those words spoken here in the Security 
Council by the British delegate, we felt the 
cold breath of an unhappy past and wc could 
not help thinking of the dark shadows who 
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In the past have worked not for good but 
for evil relations between our two countries. 

1 quote Mr. Sophlanopoulos (former Greek 
Foreign Minister John Sophlanopoulos): 
**And now 1 avail myself of the opportunity 
to observe that as 1 have said to British offi¬ 
cials in London we cannot speak about the 
possibility of free and genuine elections 
unless a wide amnesty is granted. This was 
not granted by the most inefficient law which 
the government issued, aimed at ‘deconges¬ 
tion of prisons.' Secondly, terrorism by 
responsible organizations and by state organs 
must cease, nils terrorism was manifested 
in recent events at Kalamai. Thirdly, the 
state machine must be purged of all the 
Fascists end reactionary elements which re¬ 
main at their posts, although they are rem¬ 
nants both of the dictatorship and enemy 
occupation.” 

Now I will ask Mr. Bevln, what will he 
say as to all these declarations that I have 
mentioned—declarations made by British 
political leaders, voicing their anxiety as to 
the situation which is fraught with grave 
consequences both for the Greek people and 
for the maintenance of peace and security: 
Is that also Moscow ? Is that also a counter¬ 
part of Moscow? • • * 

In his declaration Mr. Bevln mentioned the 
respective armed forces held in Bulgaria, In 
Yugoslavia, trying there to demonstrate that 
the balance of power presented no danger of 
nggressirn or aggressive action on the part of 
Greece. May I say that the figures given by 
Mr. Bevln were somewhat exaggerated, but 
the danger does not He in the fact that the 
Greek armed forces are small or large: the 
danger is not linked with the proportion of 
troops in every country: it is linked with a 
situation where adventurers who have already 
possessed themselves of arms get beyond the 
control of the forces of order. 

This is the case in Greece. With regard to 
this statement made on the military situa¬ 
tion in that country this may lead to illu¬ 
sions which will certainly be ex lotted by the 
X or the adventurers from the nationalist 
elements In Greece. I would again like to 
quote Mr. Cocks when he said that the ‘‘irre¬ 
sponsible rightist elements in Greece are en¬ 
couraged because they think they will get the 
support of Great Britain in anything they 
try.” This is a dangerous situation and that 
is why the presence of British troops in 
Greece is working against democratic ele¬ 
ments of the country even, and I may say 
that those democratic elements are paralyzed 
by the presence of British troops, whereas the 
reactionary elements become more active 
every day. 

This is a regrettable situation, and we are 
compelled to say, as the Latin saying does. 
“Because Plato is my friend. I treasure his 
dear name.” We do not want to have a for¬ 
eign intervention: we do not want to have a 
situation where foreign troops intervene. 

That is why the Soviet delegation insists 
on the immediate withdrawal of the British 
troops from Greece. 

Excerpts From BamsH Foreign Secretary 

Ernest Bevin’s Speech to the Security 

COUNCII 

I presume It is necessary for me to take up 
point by point the complaints made by Mr. 
Vishlnsky. 

His first point against me was that in 
my statement last Friday I said that, when¬ 
ever questions were raised relative to Ru¬ 
mania. Bulgaria, or other countries in which 
Soviet Russia was predominant, the ques¬ 
tion of Greece was immediately raised. The 
best evidence is the written documents. The 
United States on July 12. 194&, submitted 
a memorandum on the Yalta declaration on 
liberated Europe, and that dealt mainly 
with Rumania and Bulgaria. At that time, 
France. Great Britain, and the United States 
had agreed to the holding of free tmfettered 
elections In Greece, and the United States 


suggested that such a course was necessary 
for the countries I have mentioned. 

That brought the memorandum which 
Mr. Vlshinsky Introduced about Greece at 
that conference: But It is rather striking 
that, notwithstanding his discussions, these 
are the words of Marshal Stalin. He replied 
that he had complete confidence in British 
policy in Greece. 

It is rather interesting that Mr. Vlshinsky 
should raise this particular point now, be¬ 
cause on each occasion, as 1 said the last 
time we met here, the Soviet Government 
has either not pursued the matter or has 
expressed confidence in our country. 

In London during the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, the United States Government 
made a statement that they did not regard 
Rumania and Bulgaria as democratic Gov¬ 
ernments, and Immediately Mr. Molotov 
brought in Greece, although, I might say. 
Mr. Chairman, that with my usual practice 
I was taking no part In the discussion: I 
was leaving it to the protagonists. This is 
what I said: “Whenever a difficulty arose in 
that Council, Greece was always brought up. 
Greece was not even discussed between Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Molotov.” 

Far be it from me to belittle what any¬ 
body did In the war, especially in the ex¬ 
tremity and difficulty Greece was going 
through. 

GREECE AS ONLY ALLY 

I think I ought to make an observation 
as to why Britain is so attached to Greece. 
It is not power politics, it Is not economic 
Interest: but the world should be reminded 
that outside the British Commonwealth, 
from 1940 to 1941. Greece was our only fight¬ 
ing ally withstanding the onslaught of the 
enemy. I leave the world to guess what 
everybody else was doing, but Britain was 
alone, and Greece not only placed her coun¬ 
try, but he armies and her effort at the dis¬ 
posal of the Allied cause when it looked abso¬ 
lutely forlorn, and we are not going to forget 
her now. 

I am not unfriendly to Russia; 1 Just want 
equal treatment with them, that is all. 

On the historical propaganda side your 
case, if 1 may say so, falls completely to the 
ground. It Is perfectly true—and 1 acknowl¬ 
edge It—that when there was interference 
with the trade unions at one period I re¬ 
sisted. You built the Soviet Union, and if 
anybody attacks It. you fight—and quite 
right. I built in this country one of the 
largest unions in the world, which has a great 
record for raising the standard of life of our 
people, and at the period that it was attacked. 
It was my creation, and I fought—and quite 
right. That is the only time I have ever had 
any dispute. I do not say with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union, but with the 
policy it has put over. To sum up: I accuse 
nobody. I think I have dealt with that 
matter. 

What is the basic charge against Great 
Britain In which the honor of my country 
and the Commonwealth is Involved? I 
repeat, in which the honor of my country 
and the Commonwealth is Involved. 

It is that we have deliberately put troops 
into Greece, supported certain elements in 
Greece, with the object or the likelihood of 
disturbing and endangering International 
peace. 

Now, does Mr. Vlshinsky believe that? If 
he does, then I ought not to be sitting at this 
table. 

Does he believe the British Government, 
after all these years of war and bloodshed, 
to be engaged on a policy of using its troops 
to disturb or endanger the peace of the world 
In any way at all, or anywhere? 

If that is true, you ought to tell me to leave 
this table because 1 am not lit to be with 
you, because you are established to maintain 
world peace and I am branded, at the first 


meeting, as being the one person in the world 
disturbing and endangering world peace. 

It is said that we are suppressing the EAM 
[National Liberation Front] or, as they are 
said to be, the majority of the people. I do 
not know which political party in Greece has 
the majority and I defy anybody to tell me 
until we have had the elections. I am told 
by the Royalists that if the elections take 
place now they will win. I am told by the 
BAM that they will win. Well, as an old cam¬ 
paigner, I never decide who has won until 
they come to ballot, and 1 think that is a 
very wise precaution. 

I do not mind confessing to this audience 
I thought we were beaten in the last election, 
but I woke up to discover we had won, and 
with the mystery of a free election it ie not 
until the boxes are opened and the votes are 
counted that you do know, provided the thing 
is conducted fairly. On that basis it is the 
policy of the British Government to try and 
get a stable government out of that election 
and to carry out what we have told the Gr-sek 
Government; As soon as they have got that 
over and they have got their government, 
they should by that time have the police or¬ 
ganized and such army as they need—within 
a very short time, anyway—and we want to 
withdraw. I have repeated this to the Soviet 
Government over and over again and they 
have always accepted it, so I could not under¬ 
stand why this was put on the agenda here. 

In the document that was submitted by 
the United States Government, a free press 
and free access was asked for all the satellite 
countries of eastern Europe, and. in Mr. 
Vishlnsky s own words, you will note that was 
declined, but there has never been a refusal 
to the press even when they have been 
against us and against the Greek Government 
in Greece. It has been open to the world the 
whole time. 

That is why you get so much information, 
and bad information at times. 

We are endeavoring to build this up on 
a basis of freedom; As I said the other day, 
by trial and error endeavoring to assist gov¬ 
ernments, whoever they may be, so that 
Greece may come back into her own. 

Now I did make a mention of propaganda. 
I am sure Mr. Vishlnsky will not deny that 
the reference to Greece continuously is very 
unsettling and he is setting one section or 
the community against the other. But he 
says, as I understand it, the British troops 
are there protecting the right. 

I give the lie direct to that. 

We have protected all the people whenever 
the Greek Government has called upon us 
to do It or whenever we have discovered a 
danger to public order. 

My information about any terror—which 
I do not admit—is that there were over the 
whole country, from December 20 to Jan¬ 
uary 13, 122 incidents perpetrated by the 
Left. 41 by the Right and 58 persens un¬ 
known. * • • 

I do not believe in wars of nerves by prop¬ 
aganda or press, and that is why I ask, in 
my closing words, that all our Influence 
should be used In Greece as elsewhere to 
direct the attention of the inhabitants to 
economic rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
That is the great task for us. 

I do not feel 1 am on the defense. The 
conscience of the British Government is clean 
and clear It cannot submit to the con¬ 
demnation of the Soviet Government, either 
by inference or implication. Neither will the 
British people. I think to the tune of nearly 
100 percent In this country, they would re¬ 
sent it. and I believe I speak for the whole 
British Commonwealth when I say it. 

We have been hauled before the tribunal 
of the world without a single word to us, 
and charged with what I would regard as 
against humanity the most diabolical crime 
that any nation could be charged with— 
of endangering the peace of the world. 
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CoDgreti Double-Q'otted? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following editorial appearing 
in the Bristol (Pa.) Courier of January 
31 . 1946 : 

CONGRESS DOUBLE-CROSSED 

It begins to look as though the White 
House pulled a fast one on Congress when 
the administration talked the legislative 
branch of government into passing for Presi¬ 
dent Truman the plan which was refused 
President Roosevelt—the reorganization bill. 

President Roosevelt asked it in the name of 
efficiency. He said in effect that the Federal 
employees would work harder If he were given 
tho right to hire and fire without question; 
If the tenure provisions of civil service were 
made dependent on the will of the Chief 
Executive and his political associates. 

President Truman sought the same powers 
In the name of economy. The steam was 
generated by the revelations of Senator Byrd, 
Virginia Democrat, that the Federal pay roll 
was at least 300.000 too high for war and 
2,600.000 too high for peace. 

Implied by the President's request for the 
reorganization bill was a promise to de¬ 
mobilize the civilian army, so much of which 
got a free ride on the war effort. 

It has been obvious for months that up¬ 
ward of $5,000,000,000 of Federal coats could 
be saved by dropping Federal employees no 
longer needed—and that amount of saving 
would put even the Truman budget Into 
balance. 

But the bill has been passed, and the 
President has signed it into law, and 
nothing has happened. 

Once the bill was In his hands, the Presi¬ 
dent said what he had been careful not to 
say earlier—that at the very best he couldn’t 
Fee a chance to reduce the pay rolls more 
than 26 percent. 

His recent Budget message went even fur¬ 
ther. Somewhat defiantly he told Congress 
that it would be impossible to economize In 
the pay roll without cutting off Federal serv¬ 
ices. 

Moreover, he continues to demand new 
and extravagant measures of Federal activity 
under which the pay roll could be boosted 
many times—to 10,000,000 Federal employees 
or more. 

There is little in all this to cause surprise. 
Congress made the best of a bad bargain 
when It passed the authority over to the 
White House Instead of trying to use it 
itself—Congress can control the pay roll 
only at long range, and can do It efficiently 
only with White House cooperation. 

Doubtless the Congressmen who voted the 
President the powers he asked took it for 
granted that the public would thenceforth 
know that the President had assumed the 
responsibility for making the economies so 
urgently needed. 

The fact is that the President shows no 
trace whatever of any true intention to 
economize. His new budget is 4 times 
higher than the expenditures of the years 
Just prior to the war, 7 times higher 
than any rate of taxation in prewar years, 
and 10 times more than the expenditures of 
the Republican administration of the twen¬ 
ties—when the debts of the First World War 
were being repaid. 

The ‘'savings” which gave the President 
.much publicity in the early months of his 
admi n istration consisted of wiping out pro¬ 


jected war expenditures. But even this pro¬ 
cedure had a catch to it. The excess of 
appropriations, in many cases, went to the 
Treasury, and now the President seeks to 
Interpret this surplus as “cash” and use it 
further to Inflate the Nation's buying power. 

Federal employment has risen since the 
close of the war, and the end is not in sight. 

What is happening is sufficiently obvious.' 
Democratic Chairman Hannegan has let the 
cat out of the bag again and again. 

President Truman, who learned his politics 
in the machine school in Missouri, Bee.s only 
one way to perpetuate his party's power at 
Washington—and to get himself reelected. 
That method is Job patronage. 

In a c'ose election, the votes which 2,500,- 
000 politically chosen Federal employees can 
control would mean victory to the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

If three out of five of the employees were 
dropped, as the outstanding Democratic ex¬ 
pert in this field says should be done, the 
Hannegan-Truman chances of holding the 
Democratic majority in the two Houses of 
Congress this fall would vanish. 

Senator Byrd himself has said :ie has taken 
his political life in his hands by Insisting 
that bureaucrats be fired for the twofold 
reasons that they no longer have work to do 
and that the cost of supporting them in 
Federal Jobs is driving the Nation toward 
bankruptcy. 

What is this patronage raid costing the 
American taxpayers? That is not hard to 
figure. 

Byrd’s surveys show that at least $5,000,- 
000,000 a year could be saved by dropping 
unneeded Federal employees. 

On the basis of 140,000,000 population in 
the United States, that is $35.72 a year for 
each. 

Would you like to have your tax bill cut 
$35.72, starting at once? If you are the wage 
earner for an average family of five, would 
you care to keep the $178.60 a year of your 
money which the Democratic high command 
is wasting in purely political Job patronage? 

Those are the figures—check them for 
yourself. 

And the waste, from present indications, 
will mount steadily until the taxpayers of 
this Nation make their resentment felt. 


Conditions in the Rice Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include therein a letter written 
by Members of Congress from rice-pro¬ 
ducing States to Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson deploring the unfortunate and 
desperate situation in which the rice In¬ 
dustry of America finds itself and asking 
his assistance in immediately relieving 
this situation by the allocation of suffi¬ 
cient rice to take care of domestic con¬ 
sumption in this country: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1946. 
Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C, 

llY Dear Mr. Anderson : We are writing to 
you because of the serious and desperate 
oircumstancet under which the rice Indus¬ 
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try of the United States finds itself in its 
inability to reasonably supply its normal 
domestic trade because of the Government's 
set-aside order on rice. 

The best-informed rice-industry sources 
estimate that as of January 1, 1946, there 
were available for distribution from all 
sources of the United States about 8.000,000 
pockets of rice broken down as follows: 


Pockets 

3 Southern States_ 6. 000,000 

California_2.100, OOC 


Total__ 8, 100, 000 

Recoverable by FMA of approxi¬ 
mately 1,500,000 pockets owed 
in arrears by the mills under 
the 40-perccnt set-aside order . 
effective until Dec. 31_ 1,600,000 

Ijeaving a balance of_ 6, 600, 000 


Product of proposed 50-percent 

set-aside in the South_ 3. 000, 000 

Product of proposed 70-percent 
set-aside in California_ 1,500,000 

Total-.... 4,600,000 


Leaving a balance of_ 2, 100,000 

Fit for Indu.strial users only_ 600, COO 

Balance____ 1, 600. 000 

Unshipped again.st Cuban com¬ 
mitment.... 1,500,000 

Leaving a balance for civilian 
consumption January through 
July 1946. 0 


The above tabulation reflects that there 
will be practically no rice available for civil¬ 
ian consumption over a 7-month period, or 
until the next crop, against a normal con¬ 
sumption rate of about 600,000 bags monthly, 
exclusive of rice .suitable only for industrial 
users. 

Information that we have indicates that 
there i.s now on hand an infinitesimal supply 
of rice with wholesalers throughout the 
country and that the domestic trade can be 
supplied only after recoverables in arrears 
of approximately 1,500.000 pockets are made 
by the mills to the PMA under the 40 percent 
set-aside order effective until December 31 
of last year. 

We mu.st all recognize that the only as¬ 
sured market the rice industry will have 
after postwar readjustments are effected will 
be the domestic market and we are greatly 
concerned and fear the recurremfe of what 
happened following World War I when due 
precLsely to circumstances as we have now, 
a great deal of rice was channeled to off¬ 
shore areas and the dome.stlc rate of con¬ 
sumption showed a sharp decline which re¬ 
quired a number of years to build up to its 
present figure of approximately 6 pounds 
per capita. The rice industry has spent 
millions of dollars in the past In advertising 
the use of rice. This set-aside order com¬ 
pletely destroys this movement and will do 
much In reducing the per capita consump¬ 
tion in this country. 

Prom the above tabulation it is also shown 
that of the approximately 8,000,000 bags of 
available stock as of January 1, 1946, some 
6,500.000 pockets are earmarked, or set aside, 
for the Production and Marketing Adminis¬ 
tration. Of that total quantity, about 40 
percent will go to the Territories in the way 
of commercial exports and 60 percent is in¬ 
tended for relief in the Philippine Islands 
and other Asiatic areas. 

It is not the contention i-f the rice indus¬ 
try that our Government should not make 
every effort to relieve hunger and suffering 
In the Philippine Islands and other Asiatic 
areas. It does contend, however, that even 
though there is a world shortage of rice, it 
is an established fact that very substantial 
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quantities of rice are available in some of 
the surplus producing areas in the Orient 
and that the equivalent of the relatively 
large percentage of our remaining stocks 
could be obtained from these areas, thus not 
Jeopardizing the future of an Industry which 
even under most favorable circumstances is 
very precarious. 

It is contended that although substantial 
quantities of rice have been found available 
in the Orient since VJ-day the total quantity 
is still far short of urgent necessities. That 
is the feature of the whole situation which 
the Industry feels requires the most careful 
consideration. In the year 1919-20 the same 
critical deficit situation throiighout the 
Orient was claimed, particularly by the Brit¬ 
ish Gov-rnment, who had actually in effect 
established an embargo on exports from 
Burma. As a result of that situation the 
price of rice advanced from 7 cents to as high 
as 13 cents per pound. In the late spring of 
1920, like a bolt from the blue, this embargo 
was removed and the whole world was flooded 
with oriental rice under British marketing. 

It is the belief of the rice industry that in 
making rather generous allocations for the 
Philippine Islands and the UNRRA the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture representatives on 
the Combined Food Board overestimated the 
availabl'^ quantity of American rice, as of 
January 1, and that if the industry is not to 
suffer very serious harm from an entire lack 
of rice in the domestic market over the next 
6 or 7 months, the whole picture should be 
reviewed and at least a reasonable minimum 
assured for the domestic market before it is 
allocated for relief in any direction. 

We Members of Congress representing the 
rice-producing and consuming areas of the 
United States feel very strongly about this 
and are respectfully requesting that a com¬ 
plete review of this problem be made. 

We understand that England has entered 
into an agreement whereby she is to get free 
from th 2 Siam Government the equivalent of 
1,500,000 tons of rice, twice the normal yearly 
production of this country. We are in doubt 
as to when she will get this but there is no 
question of the fact that she has pocketed 
this supply. Furthermore we are told that 
Brazil has negotiated the sale of her excess 
rice to England. Isn't it very clear what is 
the inevitable result of these negotiations. 
England will capture the world rice market 
and the United States will be left with her 
surpluses with a reduced domestic consump¬ 
tion caused by this short-sighted allocation 
program. 

We are also informed that because of the 
very strict grading regulations and require¬ 
ments of the Government the best rice has 
been channeled away from the domestic trade 
leaving inferior rice for domestic consump¬ 
tion. This is. in our opinion, inexcusable. 

We have delegated our colleagues. Con¬ 
gressmen Domengeaux and Larcade, of Loui¬ 
siana; Mills and Norrell. of Arkansas; and 
Johnson of California to discuss and take 
up this matter with you. 

Wc feel that American Industry and the 
American public should be taken care of 
first. 

With all good wishes, we are 
Sincerely yours, 

Henry D. Larcade, Jr., Member of Con¬ 
gress, Seventh District, Louisiana; 
James Domengeaux, Member of 
Congress, Third District, Louisi¬ 
ana; Paul H. Maloney, Member of 
Congress, Second District, Louisi¬ 
ana; Wilbur D. Mills, Member of 
Congress, Second District, Arkan¬ 
sas; Overton Brooks, Member of 
Congress, Fourth District, Louisi¬ 
ana; Brooks Hays, Member of 
Congress. Fifth District. Arkansas; 
A. Leonard Allen. Member of Con¬ 
gress. Eighth District. Louisiana; 
C. E. McKenzie. Member of Con¬ 
gress. Fifth District, Louisiana; F. 


Edw. HiBSRT. Member of Oongress, 
First District. Louisiana; J. J. 
Mansfield, Member of Congress, 
Ninth District, Texas; James P. 
Richards, Member of Congress, 
Fifth District, South Carolina; 
J. M. Comes. Member of Congress, 
Second District, Texas; W. F. Nor¬ 
rell, Member of Congress. Fifth 
District, Arkansas; Milton H. 
West, Member of Congress. Fif¬ 
teenth District, Texas; Leroy 
Johnson, Member of Congress, 
Third District, California; Albert 
Thomas. Member of Congress, 
Eighth District, Texas; E. C. Gath- 
iNGS, Member of Congress, First 
District, Arkansas; Tom Pickett, 
Member of Congress, Seventh Dis¬ 
trict Texas; Bertrand W. Gear¬ 
hart. Member of Congress. Ninth 
District. California; Jimmy Mor¬ 
rison. Member of Congress. Sixth 
District. Louisiana: Clarence F. 
Lea. Member of Congress. First 
District. California; Eugene Wor¬ 
ley, Member of Congress. Eight¬ 
eenth District. Texas; A. J. 
Elliott. Member of Congress, 
Tenth District. California; Allen 
J. Ellender, United States Sena¬ 
tor. Louisiana; John H. Overton, 
United States Senator, Louisiana; 
J. W. Fulbright, United States 
Senator, Arkansas; W. Ln 
O'Daniel, United States Senator, 
Texas; John L. McClellan. United 
States Senator. Arkansas; Wm. F. 
Knowland, United States Senator, 
California. 


St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to say that on January 16, 
1946, my colleague. Representative Wil¬ 
liam A. PiTTENGER, of Minnesota, under 
his extension of remarks included a copy 
of a letter from Governor Lausche, of 
Ohio, to Gov. James H. Davis, of Loui¬ 
siana, of date November 19, 1945, on the 
subject of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
seaway. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the posi¬ 
tion of my governor on this subject may 
be known, and in order to keep the rec¬ 
ord straight, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of Gov. James H. Davis 
of date November 19, 1945, addressed to 
Governor Lausche, of Ohio, be also 
printed in the Record, which is as 
follows: 

November 19, 1945. 

Hon. Frank J. Lausche, 

Governor of Ohio, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Governor Lausche: Down here we 
feel that It would not be economical for the 
Federal Government to undertake the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway and power 
project, which, according to the best avail¬ 
able Information, would cost the taxpayers 
of the United States upwards of a blUlon 
dollars. The Great Lakes region Is prosperous 
and enjoys low freight rates. Other sections 
of our country are not so fortunate. 


We feel that the proposed agreement with 
Canada was framed with less consideration 
to the affairs of all the people than should 
have been given, and that such a project 
with a foreign country should be considered 
as a treaty by the elected United States Sen¬ 
ate, and are so advising our Senators. 

We would be glad to have you Join us In 
this effort, and with kindest regards and 
best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 

Jimmie H. Davis, 
Governor of Louisiana. 

Mr. Speaker, it is needless to say, of 
course, that 1 agree with the position of 
the Governor of Louisiana. 


If I Were King 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, a former 
Member of this House: 

IF I WERE XING 

(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 

A great author once wrote a story: "If I 
Were King." I suppose every decent-minded 
person wishes, at times, that he were a king, 
not to feed his vanity with the trappings of 
thrones, but to use his power to benefit his 
fellowmen. 

If two choices were offered me; one to be 
the richest man in the world so I could turn 
my vast estates into public parks (as Caesar 
did In his last will in Shakespeare's play) 
or endow churches or colleges, or finance 
laboratories to seek the cure for some dread 
plague, I would turn it down if the other 
choice granted me were the power to get all 
of my fellow Americans to truly understand 
the priceless heritage they have in the Amer¬ 
ican Constitution. 

I say this soberly and after years of reflec¬ 
tion. If this were in my power to do, I know 
my name would go down In history as a 
greater benefactor than any. and perhaps all 
the rich men who have ever endowed public 
charities. Such an understanding would en¬ 
able common men everywhere to themselves 
build their own fortunes. It would lead to 
a country invincible abroad and happy at 
home. 

Only one thing would I value more, that 
belnr my own understanding and ability to 
teach the laws of God for men, individually 
and socially. Part of these laws are. Indeed, 
in the Constitution. 

The Bible and the Constitution. "And the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock." The storm-tossed 
stars and stripes is. with one possible excep¬ 
tion, the oldest flag that streams anywhere 
against the wind. It flies over the only unde¬ 
feated great nation In the entire history of 
the world. 

The American people do have a deep rev¬ 
erence for the Constitution in the same way 
as they revere the memory of brave hut un¬ 
known men who long ago died for freedom 
at Valley Forge or the Alamo. 

It has, however, been a long time since 
Madison. Hamilton, and Jay wrote the Fed¬ 
eralist Papers to explain every word and sen¬ 
tence in the Constitution—a long time since 
the Fourth of July meant much to American 
youth beside the noise of Jlrecrackers. 
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We need new MadlBons, new Webaters, new 
Calhouns. We need a new Benjamin Hill, 
who, in the postbellum days of the old South, 
said, “The Constitution is my only client, 
and its preservation is the only fee I ask." 

Recognizing, as Jefferson did, that “laws 
and institutions must go hand in hand with 
the progress of the human mind,” I still 
believe, as our fathers hoped, that the basic 
truths of the Constitution constituted “a 
new order for the ages”; or as in the Latin 
v/ords. “Novus ordo seclorum” which they 
inscribed on America’s Great Seal, as you 
will see it pictured on the back of the dollar 
bill in your pocket. It was intended to be 
“for the ages." I believe most of the social 
and political ills of our time, including de¬ 
pressions and unemployment, are due to the 
fact that we have veered from the course our 
fathers charted. 

The cavernous bureaus of Government to¬ 
day are spinning intricate and sticky spider 
webs of countless laws, rules and regulations 
which entangle the bees from the human 
hive; the taxes they levy for their support 
discourage thrift and growth, and in addi¬ 
tion the favors of government have become a 
vast prize, immorally fought for by huge 
pressure groups which arc carrying on a fierce 
civil war of mutual exploitation. 

This is a far cry from the free government 
our fathers designed where young men might 
climb the ladder to success by their own 
efforts, where ambition had its open field, 
and honest work its earned reward. 

I will never believe that millions of men 
will work as hard to support the wives end 
children of unknown men in other towns, 
cities and States, as they will to build a roof- 
tree for their own wives and for their chil¬ 
dren. (This Ls the fundamental fallacy of 
socialism.) We have not yet reached that 
point, hut when the Federal Government 
takes away in taxes from 20 percent to 60 
or 75 percent cf what a man earns and gives 
it to the support of people he never saw, we 
are fast approaching a stagnant and dis¬ 
couraged America, which can only be revived 
by the hypodermic of war and death. 

Our father.^ faced the great issue of indi¬ 
vidualism or collectivism. They designed the 
Constitution to safeguard the individual. 
The State was to serve him and give him 
his chance: it wns not to make h<m serve 
it and deprive him of his chance. They did 
not intend men to make their living like 
robber bnnd.s, preying upon each other wMth 
the ballot as their weapon of pillage. They 
Intended, as God .said to men in Genesis, "In 
the sweat of thy brow thou shall eat bread.” 

“I am not." said Jefferson, “the friend of 
an energetic government. It Is bound to 
become cpprcsslve." 

Duo to popular ignorance of the true 
meaning and worth of the Constitution, 
which enshrined the individual and the fam¬ 
ily at the hearthstone as the very handiwork 
of the Creator, the materialism of a godless 
communiem Is eating Its way, like termites 
In the timbers of a house, into every nook 
and corner of the American edifice. 

It is not the Constitution which has failed 
us; we have failed It. We have been the 
unfaithful stewards of the trust our fathers, 
dying, committed to our care. 

With the actual record of great achieve¬ 
ment under the Constitution in releasing 
the energies of free men in the greatest 
march of progress in the history of man¬ 
kind, it is amazing indeed that so many 
Americans in their Ignorance arc embracing 
the reactionary philosophies of the Europe 
our forefathers thought they had left be¬ 
hind them forever, and whose governments 
now build barbed wire stockades at their 
frontiers to prevent the escape of desperate 
men seeking freedom from their cruelties. 

Yes. if it were in my power, I would call 
back from their graves, the brooding rpirits 
of Washington. Franklin, Madison, and Jef¬ 
ferson. I would: 


“Wake the dead. 

Bid the old heroes rise from their graves and 
scourge with their tonguer. 

Until this vain and rotting age, revitalized, 
shall rush 

To emulate their deeds, or learn to blush.” 

I would try, too, “if I were king.” to wake 
the teachers, pastors, editors, lawyers, and 
the ycuth of today, so that Americans yet 
unborn may proudly say, “freedom has still a 
continent to dwell on.” 


A Republican Platform 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE^'ENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Re¬ 
publicans desirous of winning election 
and restoring constitutional government 
will do well to read the address of Dwight 
H. Green, Governor of Illinois, delivered 
December 7, last. That address reads as 
follows : 

It Is a high honor and privilege for me, 
as Governor, to welcome to Illinois this meet¬ 
ing of the Republican National Committee. 
We earnestly trust that this meeting may 
make a real contribution to the welfare of 
the party and our country. 

Although I appear here as Governor of 
Illinois. 1 speak as a Republican—a loyal 
worker in the party which from the time it 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for President 
has been the defender of our national unity 
and strength, and the champion of liberty 
and opportunity for the American people. 

As a Republican I realize the importance, 
the truly crucial Importance, of this meeting, 
which must make the basic preparations for 
the congrc-ssional campaign ol 1946. It is 
time for all Republicans to give thought to 
a concrete statement of our fundamental 
principles and the major Issues of the day. 
I am glad to know that our Republican 
Members of Congress are submitting to this 
meeting a set of re.solutlons upon which they 
have been working together for some time. I 
most earnestly hope that this session of your 
committee will adopt u sound declaration of 
principles upon which we shall stand in the 
1946 campaign and by which we will stand 
come whal may. 

To that end may I offer some suggestions 
which represent my own deep convictions 
and. I am convinced, the feeUng.s of many 
Republiean.s in Illinois and the Middle West. 
In doing so I face the facts squarely. The 
Republican Party has lost the last four 
Presidential elections. It has not won con¬ 
trol of eith .r Houee of Congress for 14 years. 

This is a record of failure which we should 
not attempt to gloss over. Those who min¬ 
imize our defeats by reference to numerous 
State and local victories arc deluding them¬ 
selves. The Republican Party was founded 
to elect, not sheriffs, but Presidents. It was 
born as a nntlcnal party, has alwa 3'8 been a 
national party, and, if it cannot win na¬ 
tional elections, has lost its main reason for 
existence. 

The time has come, therefore, when we 
must seek out the causes which produced 
our record of failure. They are not at all 
obscure. Our party has failed nationally, 
chiefly because it has not been true to the 
faith that is in us. 

Thus we believe in private enterprise, but 
we have offered only feeble protests as private 
enterprise has been hemmed in and restricted 
by Federal taxation, regulatirn, and regi¬ 
men La Lion until it cries lor 


We seldom have had the courage to tell 
people who want something for nothing from 
the United States Treasury that we cannot 
give it to them. 

We believe in balanced budgets, but we 
have not been sufflciently vigorous in oppos¬ 
ing Federal squanderings that make a bal¬ 
anced budget impossible, and a rise in the 
national debt Inevitable. We have said we 
are against Inflation, but we have tolerated 
inflationary policies to appease various pres¬ 
sure groups. 

We believe It Is the duty of the National 
Government to enact and enforce a sound 
labor policy which protects the rights of la¬ 
bor, capital, and the public, the last being 
the innnocent victim of many labor disputes. 
Yet in the past we have failed to propose a 
concrete program to accomplish that purpose. 

We know that our country is today by long 
odds the strongest of all nations, more than 
a match for any combination that might be 
brought against us. but we have too often 
given lip service to a foreign policy founded 
upon fear. We have been told that we must 
not raise our voice against the rape of Java 
by the British and Dutch lor fear of offend¬ 
ing some voters; and we have been told we 
must not even protest against the shameJul 
betrayal of Poland for fear of offending Rus¬ 
sia’s following over here. We say wc don’t 
want Communist votes—and whether we do 
or not, we can never expect to get them— 
but wc act ns If they were about to fall Into 
one lap If only we behave with circumspec¬ 
tion. 

It Is true that the New Deal opposition 
ha.*5 employed just such tactics of double talk 
and deceit with notable success. It does not 
follow, however, that we can profit by imi¬ 
tation. Indeed, we know—or should know 
by now—that we can’t. If the moral wrong 
of playing both ends against the middle 
doesn’t deter us, we ought to be restrained 
by the knowledge that we cannot hope to 
equal our opponents in making false prom¬ 
ises. We are amateurs; they are past masters 
at that game. 

Dy this time the country know.*? that the 
New Dealers cannot be trusted. ’They prom¬ 
ised Palestine to the Arabs and to the Jews 
at the same time. They gave Poland to the 
Poles and to the Russians. They told us 
that lend-lease would keep the Nation out 
of war when they knew it wouldn’t. They 
told the fathers and mothers of America that 
their sons would not be called upon to fight 
on foreign .‘^oll. They promised peace when 
they knew war was upon us. 

The country knows all this and much more 
like it. The people are tired of double talk. 
No party can be all things to all men. Let 
us Republicans b:: true to ourselves and our 
honest beliefs. I predict that If we do that, 
we shall gain 10 votes for every one we lo.?e. 

The cornerstone of our program must he 
the vigorous protection of the people of 
America from future attack. This is the flr.st 
duty of our Government. 

We do not agree that the American people 
were to blame for Pearl Harbor. Wc are de¬ 
termined that there shall never be another 
Pearl Harbor We demand that the superior¬ 
ity of our Army and Navy and their air arms 
in numbers and In the scientific v/eupons of 
modern warfare shall be rigidly maintained. 

Therefore, we are gravely worried at the 
failure of the Truman administration to take 
effective steps to Insure the holding cf the 
vital air and sea bases ior American defense,' 
which we have established during the war at 
such great cost of American money and Amer¬ 
ican blood. While the Truman administra¬ 
tion has dallied with these vital matters, our 
allies are engaged in a mad scramble to re¬ 
gain their lost possessions, to extend their 
frontiers, and to establish unilateral spheres 
of influsnee. 

We demand that our Government take 
prompt and unequivocal action to iniuro ihe 
permanent retention of these base.s under 
complete American control. 
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We favor the fullest cooperation with other 
nations to Insure peace, but we insist that the 
makers of our foreign policy cling to our 
American Ideals of Justice and liberty. We 
must never condone the suppression of lib¬ 
erty In Poland, In the Baltic States, In the 
Balkans, or In any nation In Europe, Asia, or 
elsewhere. It must be our vigorous policy to 
use the leverage afforded by the discussion 
of forgiveness of lend-lease, or of requests for 
new loans, and every other peaceful means, to 
speed the liberation of the people of these 
nations. 

Just as vigorously we must support in our 
dealings with all nations concerned the right 
of free Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
May we not hope that American Influence, 
properly used, can achieve that long-cher¬ 
ished goal of world Jewry with the due pro¬ 
tection of the rights of all? 

The Republicans of the Middle West will 
never approve the administration’s Indif¬ 
ference of the extension of human slavery, 
whether the victims be the peoples of the 
nations we ha e defeated In war or the un¬ 
fortunate natives of Malaya and southeast¬ 
ern Asia. 

We believe that Christian principles and 
the future peace of the world alike demand 
that the American treatment of the Fili¬ 
pinos must be the model for the future 
policy of all nations toward the peoples of 
the Orient. 

In short, we propose a complete about- 
face from the weak and vacillating Truman 
New Deal diplomacy which has suffered the 
most hiunlllatlng defeat in American his¬ 
tory. With the greatest military force In 
the world. It has lost every skirmish on the 
diplomatic front. Tlie “four freedoms'* and 
the Atlantic Charter have not only been 
disregarded, but speciflcally violated. Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy under Truman, instead of 
standing as a fortress for the freedom of 
peoples and the Integrity of national ex¬ 
istence of small nations, has become the 
abject servant of British, French, and Com¬ 
munist imperialism. Truman-Democratic- 
New Deal diplomacy Is losing the peace 6 
months after American armies and navies 
won the war. Power politics again rules the 
world, and the Truman administration has 
stood helplessly by. We warn that appease¬ 
ment now can be as dangerous as at Munich, 
especially when It means compromise with 
the conscience of America. 

Just as firmly we must demand a return 
to a sound basis in our national economy. 
We believe the time has come to bring na¬ 
tional expenditures down to the tax re¬ 
ceipts of our National Government. We 
must live within our Income, and that basic 
thinking should govern our consideration of 
loans or gifts to other nations. 

We Insist upon rigid honesty throughout 
the national administration, and that there 
be prompt end to the use of public power 
for personal gain. Particularly, we urge 
Congress immediately to enact legislation 
requiring full publicity to all deals for dis¬ 
posal of surplus war goods or alien property. 

We face the fact that the present and 
future prosperity of America depends on the 
prompt reconversion of American business to 
a sound peacetime economy. Increased pro¬ 
duction of sorely needed materials, tools, and 
consumer goods is our paramount need today. 
Without increased production we cannot 
check the current trend of inflation nor 
achieve the full employment which Is our 
hope to avoid the equally serious perils of 
deflation. 

We believe that such Increased production 
can be accomplished only by the fullest co¬ 
operation of American Industry, American 
agriculture, and American labor under the 
profit motives of our system of free enter¬ 
prise. We believe that system has demon¬ 
strated Its superiority to ny system in the 
world both In the miracle of our production 
for war, and in the long-range record of 


American Industrial expansion which has 
produced for the American people the highest 
standard of living the world has even known. 

We charge that our production has now 
bogged down mainly because the TTuman 
New Deal Administration has failed to clear 
away obstacles to reconversion created by 
appresslve Federal tax policies and a maze 
of Federal bureaucratic regulation. Par¬ 
ticularly It has failed to protect the interests 
and preserve the opportunities of small busi¬ 
ness In our economic life. 

We believe that the regimentation of 
American business, American agriculture, 
and American labor must be speedily termi¬ 
nated; that special war controls should be 
ended as quickly as possible, and that powers 
of Congress and the State governments, dele¬ 
gated to the President In the war emergency, 
should be speedily restored to Congress and 
the States. Freedom from regimentation 
Is the objective of a liberty-loving people; 
governmental controls should be limited to 
the prevention of abuses and dishonesty, and 
the correction of gross inequalities. 

Wo believe that the Increased production 
so vital to our national prosperity can be 
achieved only under conditions that Insure 
prosperity for both capital and labor. We 
deplore the tremendous loss in production 
and the serious delay in reconversion re¬ 
sulting from a wave of labor disuptes 
which has swept the Nation. The Iseues In 
these disputes are almost hopelessly com¬ 
plicated by the efforts of the New Deal 
tinkerers with our national economy to lead 
us In opposite directions at the same time. 

The basis of practically every labor dis¬ 
pute today is the natural desire of the 
workers to receive under peacetime condi¬ 
tions a “take home” pay at least equal to 
the amount they received while working 
overtime hours during the war emergency. 
They are supported by those who argue that 
the levels of workers* incomes must be main¬ 
tained to provide the buying power required 
to support the full-employment program for 
our country. However desirable this may 
be. from the employer’s point of view, It 
means an increase in his unit cost of produc¬ 
tion and If he proposes to meet this cost by 
Increased prices he runs into the ukase of 
another group of New Dealers which says that 
you can’t increase prices. In this situation, 
the American businessman is chanting the 
familiar words of a late leader of the 
Democratic Party who could not stomach 
the New Deal: “You can’t have It both 
ways.” The President of the United States 
has been upable to show us how we can 
have It both ways, and I do not believe it can 
be accomplished by law or by the creation 
of any additional bureaus or so-called fact¬ 
finding bodies. 

We endorse collective bargaining. The 
right to bargain implies the right to refuse 
terms offered—the right of labor to strike 
and the right of management to shut down 
if satisfactory agreements on wages and con¬ 
ditions cannot be reached. Strikes and shut¬ 
downs arc expensive to the public, but they 
are more expensive to the employers and em¬ 
ployees Involved. We believe that most of 
our labor conflicts could be settled promptly 
If management and labor were free to nego¬ 
tiate In their own Interests. I see no effective 
solution to this problem until free and unfet¬ 
tered collective bargaining is restored. I 
trust that the position you take here on 
labor will be clear and forthright, and that 
we shall not promise what we cannot per¬ 
form. 

We reaffirm our belief in the Bill of Bights 
as written in our Federal and State con¬ 
stitutions, and dedicate ourselves to their 
full enforcement everywhere in our land, re¬ 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

We believe that social security must be 
placed upon an actuarlally sound fiscal 
basis; that the Truman administration must 
atop using Social Security funds for the cur¬ 
rent expenses of the Federal Government, 


and that the Social Security oollectiona 
should not be uaed aa an indirect means 
of raising taxes to be spent by extravagant 
governmental agencies. 

Most Important of all, the Republican 
Party must pledge to the American people 
the fulfillment of our Nation’s obligation to 
provide a sound and happy future for the 
veterans of this war. That obligation 
transcends any supposed obligation to our 
allies or to the world. It is first in the 
hearts of the fathers and mothers, the wives 
and sweethearts, and the sisters and brothers 
of 11,000,000 fighting men and women. To¬ 
gether they constitute a majority of the 
American people. 

First they ask the speedy return to ci¬ 
vilian life of every American at home rnd 
abroad whose service is not absolutely es¬ 
sential to our national interests. And the 
test of the essentialness of any military 
service must lie In the simple question: Is 
what that man is doing so necessary that It 
Justifies keeping him from his home, his 
family and his future? 

Our obligation to our veterans Is to pro¬ 
vide for the disabled every possible care and 
comfort, and for the able-bodied, full oppor¬ 
tunity for normal happiness in their home 
communities. That depends, above all, on 
employment with a future and a comfort¬ 
able home in healthful and wholesome sur¬ 
roundings. 

Our veterans are coming home to the great¬ 
est housing shortage in the history of Amer¬ 
ica. produced !jy New Deal policies both be¬ 
fore and during the war. Only makeshift 
arrangements will solve their immediate 
needs. But it will take real cooperation of 
American Government and private enterprise 
to get the American building Industry back 
in high gear, and to relieve the tremendous 
shortage of American homes. It will take 
similar teamwork to Insure the continued 
employment of our veterans. 

Finally, we believe the time has come to 
speak out for America; that the efforts of 
our Government should be turned to benefit 
Americans; that the greatest service we can 
do for mankind is to keep America strong. 

I believe that the people of America today 
will listen to straight thinking and plain 
speaking. I am convinced that here and now 
is the opportunity fc* the Republican Party 
to put our country on the road to prosperity 
and sound progress. 


Detroit Free Press Opposes Case Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKl 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. SADOWSKl. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press of Friday, Febru¬ 
ary 1, in which this independent Repub¬ 
lican newspaper with a large circulation 
throughout the State of Michigan edi¬ 
torially expresses its strong opposition 
to the proposed Case bill. 

I also wish to Include an article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, which appeared in the 
same Issue of the Detroit Free Press, ex¬ 
pressing views in opposition to the Case 
bill. 

The editorial and article follow: 

ADDING FVIX TO FLAM!—ANTILABOR BILLS 

^There can be no action without reaction. 
The reactionary labor bills now being pro- 
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posed in Congress are the logical reaction to 
Irresponsible labor leadership. 

That is the biggest danger to the whole 
union movement. 

Emotionalism is taking the place of sound 
principle. 

Evidence of this is the action of the House 
Rules Committee in connection with the 
Case bill. The author is Representative 
Fbancis Case, arch-conservative Republican 
from South Dakota. His measure is backed 
by a coalition of die-hard southern Bourbons 
and northern Republicans of the same eco¬ 
nomic stripe. 

It is a catch-all proposition, encompassing 
most of the extreme suggestions for the cur¬ 
tailment of union rights, such as the repeal 
of the anti-injunction law. 

The Rules Committee stipulated, subject 
to the vote of the House, that only the Case 
proposal may be considered as a substitute 
for President Truman’s fact-finding plan. 

Because the Truman proposition is no 
good and will not work is no reason why 
another unworkable law should be offered as 
a substitute. 

This newspaper falls to understand why 
this one bill should be considered. It is mad 
emotionalism of such a nature which leads 
to anarchy. 

No hearings have ever been held on the 
Case bill. Although It has been kicking 
around Congress for a long time it was so 
hastily presented to the Rules Corhmlttee 
Wednesday that It had not as yet even been 
submitted in printed form. 

To take away from the organized workers 
llieir long-fought-for gains would please 
many employers and conservative citizens 
who are of the basic opinion that no labor 
union is any good. 

The violence of irresponsible labor leaders 
has given that doctrine considerable popu¬ 
larity. Exasperation at union leaders seeking 
personal power or the exploitation of cock¬ 
eyed economic theories, has brought about 
that large element of opinion. 

But, anybody who has any notion that one 
extreme can remedy another has little knowl¬ 
edge of human nature and the American sys¬ 
tem of government. 

The Case proposals v/ill not work any more 
than will the sklmmcd-milk tuggestions of 
Truman. 

All such reactionary measures can achieve 
is the clamping on of a lid which will make 
the later explosion all the greater. Its only 
result will be to give the radical element in 
labor arguments by which they can add fuel 
to the flames. 

Above all the wild hates, fears, and emo¬ 
tionalism, two facts stand out: 

1. Tlie House and Senate together will not 
agree to any such extreme measures. 

2. President Truman would veto such legis¬ 
lation If it were ever presented to him. 

It has already been demonstrated at Ford 
and Chrjrsler that when labor and manage¬ 
ment are represented by men of good will and 
sound common sense, grounds of agreement 
can be found. 

This development would lead to the hope 
that the flamboyant exaggerations and wild 
accusations of such labor leaders as Walter 
Reuther are not typical of the new and grow¬ 
ing elements of statesmanship in the labor 
movement. 

The UAW-CIO Is only 10 years old. Yet 
it has matured tremendously since the wild 
days of the sit-down strikes. If considered 
In the broad philosophy outlined by Henry 
Ford n at that recent meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the union will con¬ 
tinue to make progress toward sound leader¬ 
ship. 

The major factors in letting the radical 
elements gain free rein and bring about real 
chaos is just such legislation as is now being 
pronosed under the Case bill. 

V7hen honest men of sincere purpose meet 
there are no barriers to sound understanding. 
They may disagree in the region of opinion, 
but deep down underneath they know there 


is a region of truth. They seek with open 
minds to explore it—knowing that what is 
good for America Is in the end good for them. 

BEHIND THE CASE BILL 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON. —Something was written here 
a few days ago about accumulating evidence 
tending to show a concerted effort by big in¬ 
terests to move in at this time and try to 
break the power of labor unions and the 
Truman administration. 

Various significant developments were 
cited. One was the refusal a few days apart 
of General Motors and United States Steel 
to accept compromise wage findings by a 
presidentially appointed wage board, in the 
motors case, and by the President himself in 
the steel case. 

There was reference also to the coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats in 
Congress which fought progressive measures 
in the domestic field all during the war and 
have Intensified their fight since. 

Now, another chapter begins to unfold 
here, openly and brazenly, under manage¬ 
ment of that coalition. A few simple facts 
will tell the story, although youTl have to 
hang on close, for this particular conspiracy 
Involves tricky parliamentary procedure. 

Alter some deliberation, the House Labor 
Committee finally reported a much-modified 
version of President Truman’s proposal for 
fact-finding boards. This measure then 
went to the Rules Committee, which is sup¬ 
posed to be a procedural committee to ar¬ 
range for consideration of bills by the House, 
but which long ago arrogated to itself pow¬ 
ers far beyond this. 

It can virtually nullify the work of regular 
legislative committees. This committee is 
controlled by southern Democrats and Re- 
publican.s. 

After a couple of days of public hearings 
about this bill, which went, as usual, beyond 
procedure into merits. Representative Case 
(Republican, South Dakota) turned up be¬ 
fore the Rules Committee Tuesday afternoon 
with a brand-new bill he had just intro¬ 
duced. It never had been considered by any 
legislative committee. He didn’t even have 
printed copies—only a few typewritten 
copies. He asked that the committee grant a 
rule to make this bill in order as a substitute 
for the Labor Committee bill on the floor. 

Chairman Sabath (Democrat, Ullnols), an 
administration supporter, heard about the 
•bill for the first time only the night before. 
He wasn’t in on the secret. But Republican 
-and southern Democratic Members were 
thoroughly familiar with It. revealing the 
plot, Mr Case admitted he had he’p in writ¬ 
ing the bill. It was obvious he was the front. 

The next day, according to plan, the Re¬ 
publican-southern Democratic coalition on 
the comml’^tee voted a rule for the Labor 
Committee bill which authorized the Case 
bill to be offered as the only substitute. 

Even for the Rules Committee it is un¬ 
precedented to permit the offering as a sub¬ 
stitute of a new bill never considered by a 
legislative committee. 

The Case bill, creating a mediation board 
to settle labor di.«?putes, has a beautiful pre¬ 
amble about being fair to both industry and 
labor. Yet it carries provisions to abrogate 
fundamental rights of labor. 

These Include, for some purposes, repeal of 
the Norris-LaQuardia anti-injunction law. 
This law was put on the books 14 years ago, 
after a long battle, to protect labor from 
sweeping court Injunctions such as that by 
which Attorney aeneml Daugherty broke the 
railway maintenance workers’ strike in the 
Harding administration. 

The Case bill is recognized as an anti- 
labor bill by anybody familiar with labor 
law history. 

Recognized as its real sponsors are Rep¬ 
resentatives SMITH, Democrat, Virginia; Cox, 
Democrat, Georgia, and Halleck, Republi¬ 
can, Indiana, all veterans on the Rules Com¬ 
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mittee and active figures in the cocOition. 
When you have watched Congress for many 
years and have found out the motives of 
Members, it is easy to smell out one like this 
and what the real purpose Is. 

. Messrs. Smith and Cox are known for their 
antagonism to labor and Mr. Hallbcx is one 
of the Republican House leaders. 

They have done a job here, make no mis¬ 
take about that. The facts speak for them¬ 
selves. both in the brazen way they used the 
Rules Committee and in the objectives of the 
bill Itself. 

This is the story behind this story. 


Livestock Food 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu¬ 
tion which was unanimously adopted by 
the members of the Midwest Peed Man¬ 
ufacturers Association cn January 11, 
1946: 

Members of the Midwest Feed Manufac¬ 
turers Association arc aware of the simple 
truth that Its industry has been acknowl¬ 
edged as an essential and useful class of 
manulacturcrs. The scientific conversion of 
by-products and grains into useful and 
profitable products for feeders has become 
an established and significant manufactur¬ 
ing process The remarkably economical 
production of food in the last five years has 
served ns final proof. 

With this record in the near past, and with 
the urgrnt need for food continuing, mem¬ 
bers of this a.ssoclation fear that any un¬ 
sound practice in buying, preparing, or selling 
these feeds will bring quick disaster In the 
midst of a great opportunity to serve even 
a greater good. 

No practice in history so sharply injures 
the Nation’s agricultural economy and so 
endangers livestock feeders, poultry feeders, 
and the feed Industry as the practice of wide¬ 
spread and deplorable bartering and tie-in 
trading th t now robs the feed fron\ thrs 2 
who need it most. 

Livestock feeders of straight proteins, hog 
raisers and poultrymen all face a disaster in 
those areas where trading is not or cannot 
be practiced. It is for these people that we 
plead for action: Therefore be it firmly 

Resolved. That members and guests of this 
association gathered here condemn this prac¬ 
tice as being wasteful, uneconomic and in¬ 
spired in many cases by greed: be it further 

Resolved, That legislative or administrative 
action correcting this practice be fostered and 
endorsed by this association. and that those 
Joining in this resolution be made publicly 
known to the industry and its allied trades. 


Loan to England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIYES 

Tuesday, February 5. 1946 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
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I Include the following editorial appear¬ 
ing in the St. Mary’s Daily Press of 
January 31, 1946: 

LOAN TO ENGLAND 

President Truman yesterday urged Con¬ 
gress to approve an approximate $4,000,000,- 
000 loan to Great Britain on the assump¬ 
tion that such a loan will spur production in 
this country and world-wide prosperity. 

Mr. Truman will have to do a lot of talking 
to convince Congress and the American peo¬ 
ple this loan should go through. 

We might ask what became of the money 
we loaned England to get her “out of hock’* 
after the last war. 

It is pretty well known we got little of 
that back, and in addition Uncle Sam was 
dubbed “Uncle Shylock” for demanding even 
interest payments on that financial obliga¬ 
tion. 

Right at this moment we have hundreds 
of thousands of discharged Ql’s looking for 
places to live. 

If Congress is going to be so generous with 
money, why not loan $4,000,000,000 to these 
servicemen so they can build their own 
homes. 

Give them the money at low Interest rates. 
In this way the money will be kept in the 
United States, and you can rest assured most 
of it will be paid back to the Treasury- 
something we are not assured of if the loan 
goes abroad. 

The able Paul Mallon in his column today 
says that the United States has no assurance 
that any part of an approved loan to England 
will be spent in this country, which rips wide 
open Mr. Truman's argument that such a 
financial transaction will be of business ben¬ 
efit to America. 

Perhaps England needs this loan, but the 
Lord knows other nations and other people 
need it Just as badly. 

This loan business means something per¬ 
sonal to every American taxpayer, for if the 
loan Is not repaid, granted that it might be 
approved, it will have to come out of their 
pockets. 

As it is now, the loan agreement calls for 
no interest payments the first 6 years it is 
In effect, and then no interest If England’s 
trade balance is not favorable. 

It is a type of loan no American bank 
would pass on favorably, yet the United 
States Government is asked to O. K. it with 
the faint hope it may bring us more busi¬ 
ness gains. 


Veterans’ Preference m Purchase of Sur¬ 
plus Government Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE WORLEY 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5 ,1946 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remark*?. I in¬ 
sert herewith a letter from Mr. George 
Schaeffer, of Happy, Tex., veteran of two 
world wars, outlining in humorous vein 
all of the red tape and difficulty he and 
his son. a veteran of this war. had in se¬ 
curing a much sought after jeep. It 
seems that under the present system of 
so-called veterans* preference, a veteran 
would have to have a sense of humor to 
comply with all of the red tape, and so 
forth, to get a jeep. 


It is imperative that the surplus prop¬ 
erty disposal agencies immediately cut all 
this red tape and give these veterans the 
quick action Congress Intended for them 
to have. 

The letter follows: 

happy, Tex., December 17,1945, 
Congreasman Eugene Worley, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gene; Guess I might as well head 
my letter “We got our jeep” as we really 
got it. The enclosed missive from the 
Amarillo News by Henry Fox partially ex¬ 
plains some of the problems encountered by 
the returning veterans. I had served in 
World War I and took a fool notion that it 
would be a grand idea to add another war to 
my record so I enlisted in World War II. 
After a little over 3 years in this one, one- 
half of which was spent overseas, I was re¬ 
turned home for discharge. Had always 
taken a liking to these Jeeps and made up 
my mind to own one someday so when I got 
home I started to investigate and found out 
all I had to do was to put in my application 
with my county agent. As you can tell by 
my writing I am a farmer and wait my turn. 
1 got home about 1st of July last and put 
in my application with my county agent in 
August. Some time in September I got a 
letter from 8WPC saying I had been put on 
their list as wanting surplus war property 
and they would remember me. Along in 
September I got a letter stating they would 
seU various surplus property at different 
places during the first 10 days in October 
and to be at one of these places at that time. 
So I took out for Fort Bill as it was the 
nearest place designated. On arriving there 
I was informed that all jeeps were frozen by 
order of the Government and all pick-ups 
were sold but there were still some weapons 
carriers left over. As you no doubt know 
these weapons carriers are a sort of cross be¬ 
tween a pickup and a truck. They carry 
about the same load as a pickup and use as 
much gas as the largest truck, so in order not 
to be disappointed 1 decided to try and pur¬ 
chase a weapons carrier. The men in charge 
at the office assured me that all I had to do 
was to pick out the vehicle in line I wished to 
purchase and they would give me the price 
on it. So I went out and looked over the line 
of several hundred vehicles. Incidentally, a 
couple of Kraut prisoners who were servicing 
said vehicles tried to run me out of there as 
they said I had no business there but I quick¬ 
ly gave those lousy bums to understand that 
this was the good old United States of Ameri¬ 
ca and that they didn’t have a thing to say 
about what I was doing. I took down a list 
of about a dozen different vehicles in the 
line and returned to the office to find out the 
price on them. After checking them over on 
his list the man told mo there was Just one 
vehicle in my whole list that was for sale as 
he hadn’t received a price on the others in 
his catalog. He gave me the item number 
on this vehicle and also the price as it stood 
BO I returned to the lot to investigate this 
vehicle. Weil it was a weapons carrier all 
right or rather what was left of it. Some 
of the motor was there but no battery and 
no tires and the price was $434.30 so as I was 
there in the family car and no way to haul it 
back I passed up the bargain and came on 
back home. 

Shortly after this time my son who had also 
been in the service received his discharge 
and as he had decided to go into the farm¬ 
ing business with me 1 told him of the won¬ 
derful opportunity of securing Government 
equipment. He also had great dreams of a 
Jeep on the farm so he also put in his ap¬ 
plication with our county agent's office and 
about a month later got his O. K. Some 
time later we both got a notice that all such 


things had been transferred from the SWPO 
to the RFC and about 10 days later I got a 
notice that the RFC was holding a Jeep for 
me at Camp Polk. La., and my son that they 
were holding one for him at Camp Bowie, 
Tex. As we figured out we could do with 
one Jeep between us and the one at Camp 
Bowie was only 250 miles from home and the 
one at Camp Polk was perhaps £00 or 600 
miles we decided to try the nearest so we got 
in the old family car and headed for Camp 
Bowie to pick up our Jeep. On the way there 
we blew out a tire and gave $14 for an old 
third-grade tire to finish the trip but it lasted 
Just the next day and went out also. Wo 
then stopped at a county seat town and 
managed to talk the ration board out of a 
new tire to get home on, which I think was 
a great feat in itself. Well, we arrived at 
Brownwood and saw the Jeep, which was Just 
what we wanted. We were Informed after 
inspecting it that we must go to Port Worth 
and trade with the RFC. and so out we started 
for Port Worth. On the way we blew out 
another tire, but arrived in Fort Worth on 
Friday night and reported to RPC Saturday 
morning only to see a sign on the door that it 
was closed until Monday morning. Bo we 
got busy on the telephone and eventually 
located someone who agreed to come down 
and fix us up. He took our certified check 
for $605 and gave us a slip tf paper releasing 
said Jeep to us, so out we started to Camp 
Bowie once more to claim our Jeep. Got 
there Saturday afternoon and everyone was 
off duty for the week end, but eventually we 
located the officer in charge. 

Being a very agreeable sort of a guy, he 
finally agreed that while it seemed very un¬ 
orthodox to do business on one slip of paper 
rather than delay us over the week end he 
would release the Jeep to us. so we took it to 
town to have it registered and start on our 
Journey home. At the tax collector’s office 
they informed us they couldn’t stick out 
their necks and do anything without papers 
of some sort, so back wo went to camp and 
located the same officer In charge and ho 
fixed us up some sort of typewritten slip on 
the property and assured us we would have 
no more trouble. Back to town now and the 
tax collector's office, which was closed as it 
was nearly night. Eventually we decided to 
take the Jeep on home without licensing as 
we decided most of the highway cops were in 
bed by now. A streak of luck accompanied 
us as we made It home by Sunday morning 
without a bit of trouble, and now we are the 
proud possessors of a Jeep. Incidentally, a 
week later, I got a letter from RFC offering 
to ship me the same identical Jeep as soon 
as they received a check for the amount. 
Well, after all, “All’s well that ends well,” 
Wc spent about $160 chasing around after 
said Jeep, as well as the $695 purchase price. 
No one but former servicemen would have 
the persistence to see it on through as we 
did. After all, everyone we came in contact 
with was helpful and cooperative, so 1 guess 
it is the system of ever-changing red tape 
and not the Individual to blame. If it were 
made any easier. It Just wouldn’t seem right 
to the ex-serviceman. 

Very truly. 

Geo. Schaeffer. 

P. 8.—Incidentally, I might add the Jeep 
was worth all the effort expended in obtain¬ 
ing it. That little machine will do all that 
a hoss, car, truck, or tractor will do. and 
do it better. Wo have herded cattle, pulled 
posts, dug postholes, pulled tractors to crank 
them, pulled the truck out of mudholes with 
it, and a thousand other things. You have 
no doubt heard the old saying that “it will 
do anything but climb trees”—well, the old 
jeep will even do that. 
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A Letter From an Army Officer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
wish to include herein a letter which 
was published in the Chelsea Evening 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., on Tuesday, Jan¬ 
uary 29, 1946. This letter was written 
by Second Lt. Fred C. Spracklin, of 
Chelsea, my congressional district: 

Dear Sir: I’m writing this letter to you, 
the lepresentative of my district. In the hope 
that you will be able to answer a few ques¬ 
tions which arc in my mind. 

My first reference is to a recent statement 
made In Guam by Secretary of War Patter¬ 
son, to the effect that he had not known 
points cea.^ed to accumulate on September 
2, 1945. A subsequent statement on his 
part, to the effect that he had not heard of 
a message delivered to a Joint session of 
Congress by cx-Chief of Staff Marshall, set¬ 
ting March as the month in which men with 
2 years’ service would become eligible for 
diiicharge, adds to the confusion. This sit¬ 
uation alone leads us to ask ourselves, "Who 
is facing the demobilization problem?’’ It 
seems to me that the executive at the head 
of the War Department should be the first 
person to know what is going on in all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to servicemen. The demo¬ 
bilization, by all appearances, has taken a 
back seat in affairs back home. There isn’t 
any doubt in my mind, and 1 speak for 
countless other army men as well, that de¬ 
mobilization should rank in importance 
along with such other postwar problems as 
reconversion and labor. 

Army Education Chief, Lt. Oen. Collins, in 
another recent statement, made it clear 
that reductions in future discharge require¬ 
ments would be slowed up considerably and 
that these reductions would be based on oc¬ 
cupational needs rather than the amount 
of shipping available. What became of the 
old ond familiar cry, "There is a shortage of 
chips"? 

FIGURES 800,000 DEEDED 

General MacArthur estimated some time 
ago that his occupational force in Japan 
would not exceed 200,000 troops. Allowing 
another 200.000 for the remainder of the 
Pacific theater, wc find that 400,000 troops 
can fill Pacific needs. This figure, coupled 
with a like figure for Europe brings our total 
occupational needs to approximately 800,000. 
Selective Service in 1946 alone, covers this 
amount, nut considering the 50,000 inductees 
scheduled for coming months and the reen¬ 
listments in the Regular Army. 

Let us look at the so-called "drastic cuts’* 
made to dat in the discharge requirements. 
As of October 1, 1946, the point score for 
officers was seventy-five. The entire month 
of November passed before a two-point re¬ 
duction was made, effective December 1. The 
present score is seventy. Just five points be¬ 
low that of October 1. The present 60-polnt 
score for enlisted men Is still extremely high, 
considering the amount of service one must 
have to become eligible. In regard to dis¬ 
charges on service alone, the 4-year and 3- 
ye..r 6-month requirements for officers and 
enlisted men, respectively, is an insult to 
the intelligence of all Army personnel. 

If more troops are needed over here, and 
I very strongly doubt it, it indicates whole¬ 
sale inefficiency on the part of high Army 
officials. The island of Luzon is crowded 
beyond Imagination with idle men, men who 
cannot possibly bj efficiently used in the 


entire Philippine Islands. I speak not from 
hearsay, but as a result of the time I spent 
there. Here at base F you have the ideal 
example of wasted manpower. 

Z should like to see a congressional inves¬ 
tigating committee formed to investigate the 
disposition of troops in the entire Pacific 
area. An excellent starting point would be 
here at base F, New Guinea. Let us get the 
demobilization problem out of the hands of 
men who desire to remain in the Army. 

In closing I would like to say that the 
above opinions are shared by everyone who 
wants to return home as soon as possible. 
I would appreciate any aid you may be able 
to effect in this regard. 

Thanking you, I remain. 

Yours sincerely. 

Fred C. Spracklin, '• 
Second Lieutenant, In Jan try. 


What About the Farmer’s Rights ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
the consideration of my colleagues to¬ 
day an editorial from the Times-Record, 
published in Spencer, W. Va., and edited 
by Mr. Harold G. Everly. 

The editor brings to our attention In a 
forcible manner the position of the 
farmer in the situation brought about by 
industrial strife and pleads for equitable 
treatment for the farmers, a group 
which fulfilled every call for increased 
food production, received less return, and 
did not fuss about it. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT ABOUT THE FARMER’S RIGHTS? 

We hear plenty these days about the rights 
of labor and not enough about the rights 
of the farmer. Lot’s talk about those for a 
change. 

We’ve got a way of life in this country. 
Maybe it isn’t perlcct, but take a look 
around the world and see if there’s anything 
any better anywhere. It’s so good that mil¬ 
lions of Americans have Just fought the cost¬ 
liest, bloodiest war in history to keep it. 

We won that war—and now because we 
aren't rolvlng our industrial problems at 
home we’re in grave danger ol losing the 
peace. We wonder what our enemies are 
thinking right now. They probably can’t 
make heads or tails of It. Neither can we. 

Nobody has done more to maintain our 
way of life than the farmer. Nobody knows 
better than he what that way of life means. 
All during the war he worked long hours to 
keep food and fiber rolling to our men and 
women in service and to the home folks. He 
was up early. He finished late. He had to 
do double duty because his boy or his hired 
help went off to fight. He drove himself and 
his machinery and equipment to the break¬ 
ing point. He gave us the highest produc¬ 
tion of food we have ever known. 

But his Job wasn’t finished when Japan 
quit. He is being asked to increase the yield 
on his farm. Given any kind of break and 
he’ll do it. But he needs the tools of pro¬ 
duction, Just as the Industrial worker needs 
tools to turn out a day’s work. 

Here’s the rub. Where are those tools com¬ 
ing from now that the United Steelworkers of 
America—CIO—have gone out on strike? 
That will stop the makers of tractors, reap¬ 
ers, plows, and all the other steel products 
heeded on farms. That will stop the farmer 
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from getting the replacements and additions 
he desperately needs this spring. And that 
will stop a lot of deserving people both here 
and abroad from getting the food and cloth¬ 
ing they are counting on. 

We ask ourselves why this strike Is threat¬ 
ening to hit us in the most vulnerable spot 
of all—the bread basket. We’re told the steel¬ 
workers want more money. First they de¬ 
manded a general wage Increase which totaled 
$225,000,000. Now. they’ll compromise on an 
increase of $166,000,000. The steel companies 
have offered $135,000,000. We’re told by the 
union that the steel companies can meet its 
demand out of hidden profits. The steel 
companies say they have no hidden profits, 
and a National War Labor Board ruling backs 
them up. They say they cannot raise wages 
unless the OPA lets them raise prices for their 
steel. 

We believe everyone ought to have a fair 
wage—based on his production. But the 
steelworkers arc already among the highest 
paid in American industry. They received 
wage increases between January 1941 and 
August 945 of 34 percent. That was more 
than the cost of living index, ns prepared 
by the Department of Labor, went up during 
the same period. 

We also believe that when two groups 
sign a contract they have entered Into a 
sacred agreement to keep the terms of that 
contract. The steelworkers have contracts 
with the steel companies that last until next 
October. The steelworkers pledged them¬ 
selves not to strike during the life of the 
CO tracts. Tf our written agreement can be 
torn up at the whim of one group, what 
confidence can be placed In the validity of 
such agreements? 

When one group tears up a contract, ties 
up an essential industry, deprives the farmer 
of tools of production, undermines that 
farmer’s livelihood, and cuts down needed 
food crops, then we say there is something 
wrong—radically wrong. 

The farmer has a right to a decent living, 
and the right to buy the things he needs 
to make it. His sweat has earned it. His 
stake in this work stoppage is big. We hope 
he’ll find ways of making his voice felt— 
where it will do the most good. We hope 
he will insist on keeping a way of life that 
he has stood for and worked for and that 
he wants to pass along as an American 
heritage to his loved ones. 


Iowa Food in War and Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include a statement of R. K. Bliss, 
Iowa Director of Extension Service. Dr. 
Bliss points out emphatically the value 
of Iowa food, not only in winning the war 
but in sustaining our own people. In 
peacetime it is shown that Iowa food pro-,, 
ducers are Interested in international as 
well as national high standards of human 
nutriment. Without question, Iowa’s 
food production will continue to have 
an Important bearing on our Internal 
and international relationships. 

great importance of IOWA POOD 
Last week a friend of mine bought a few 
pounds of butter in Iowa and took It back 
to Chicago with him so that his family could 
have some real cow butter. Another friend 
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bought some butter to take back to Milwau¬ 
kee for his family. And remember this oc¬ 
curred at the end of 1945, the highest mllk- 
produclng year In the history of the United 
States. 

There are also shortages of certain kinds of 
meat. It has been difficult to buy bacon and 
pork chops, even in Iowa. One of the rea¬ 
sons why the Government moved to stop the 
packinghouse strike was because butcher 
shops were becoming bare of meat. Even 
the much maligned and abused egg may be¬ 
come a welcome table visitor. 

The fact Is that there Is a world shortage 
of fats, milk, meat, and eggs, the kinds of 
products that Iowa farmers specialize in pro¬ 
ducing. The fact is that even though milk 
production in the United States in 1945 was 
the largest on record there is a marked but¬ 
ter shortage. 

We should also keep in mind that this 
shortage comes at the close of 9 years of 
high-crop production in the United States. 
We have had good crop years since and In¬ 
cluding 1937. In 4 of the 0 years production 
was increased about one-third In order to 
meet war needs. Nevertheless Uncle Sam’s 
pantry shelves are short of food. 

What has happened to our food supply? 
One answer is that we lost and wasted food 
during the war period. Another answer Is 
that we have sent large amounts of food to 
our allies and to hungry people in liberated 
coimtries. Actually, however, this has taken 
only about 7 percent of our food, while, ac¬ 
cording to Government reports, the Increase 
in production has been about 30 percent. 

The important and signiheant thing that 
has happened is that on the average the 
people of the United States are consuming 
more meat, milk, and eggs per person than 
was consumed before the war. All of us 
like and prefer to eat animal products. Peo¬ 
ple buy when and if they have the money. 
When low'income groups have good wages 
they buy more meat, milk, and eggs. When 
wages are low or when there is unemploy¬ 
ment those affected buy as little meat and 
milk as possible. The increase in the con¬ 
sumption of these products during the war 
period was mostly in the low-income group 
who were earning good wages. 

There was another reason, too, that had 
much to do with better diets and certainly 
will have a permanent future effect. Dur¬ 
ing the war period the entire country greatly 
speeded up adult nutritional campaigns to 
get people to eat foods that were better 
balanced. The purpose was, of course, to 
Increase the health and vigor of our people 
as a war measure. 

American people have been well fed dur¬ 
ing the war years—by all odds the best fed 
in the world. In spile of this fact, however, 
there arc millions of people in this country 
at the present time who do not have an ade¬ 
quate diet. We had a rude awakening in re¬ 
gard to health during the war period. The 
Army and Navy wanted strong vigorous men 
and women, who could stand the rigors of 
military life. The Induction centers in the 
United States literally turned away millions 
of young men and women because of un¬ 
fitness. The reason in all too many cases 
was physical defects due to malnutrition. 

There seems little doubt that if the people 
of the United States had the kind of foods 
they want and need and also had the money 
to buy such foods there would be very little 
danger of a surplus of fats, meat, milk, and 
eggs. If our people had what they need and 
also what they want, there would probably 
not be enough to go around. 

At the present moment there Is a world 
shortage of fats and animal protein foods. 
These foods are urgently needed now to bal¬ 
ance the vegetable diets of European peoples. 
They are needed to put health, vigor, and 
hope into the peoples of war-torn countries. 
They are also needed for the health and well¬ 
being of our people at home. 


What does this mean to Iowa agrietdturef 
It, of course, means that Iowa farmers pro¬ 
duce the products now most needed to im¬ 
prove nutrition, that Is, milk, meat, fats, and 
eggs. Iowa farmers are the largest and most 
efficient producers of these products. Iowa 
farmers therefore have the best and most 
Important food produets in the world to 
sell. They have products which people want: 
products which pec^le need for go^ nutri¬ 
tion. 

Iowa farmers are interested In getting their 
products overseas to other peoples. They 
should be interested in the international food 
and agricultural organization as a means 
of developing foreign markets. They should 
be Interested both from the standpoint of 
need and from the standpoint of developing 
a taste and a desire for animal foods. 

Iowa farmers are Interested in improving 
the quality of their products so that people 
will keep coming back for more. Iowa dairy 
Interests are very much aware of the im¬ 
portance of quality and are organizing on a 
State-wide basis to improve the quality of 
milk and its products. 

Iowa farmers are deeply Interested in full¬ 
time employment for all workers at good 
wages. They arc, therefore, vitally con¬ 
cerned with labor-management disputes that 
put people out of work. Widespread unem¬ 
ployment in the United States is the princi¬ 
pal bug-bear Iowa farmers have to fear. 

Organized agriculture, general farm or¬ 
ganizations and cooperatives, in fact all 
Iowa should vigorously support better nutri¬ 
tion programs. We should organize and sup¬ 
port programs to let people everywhere know 
what we have for sale. We have the best 
sales products and also the best sales argu¬ 
ments in the world to support our products. 
To do this is both humanitarian and good 
business. 

Iowa foods at the present moment are ef¬ 
fectively working for peace and good will 
abroad and for health and vigor at henne. 
Clearly, all Iowa should work for the largest 
t»e of these products and then perhaps we 
wouldn't have to worry later on about post¬ 
war surpluses. 


Reasoning of a Senriceman 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THIC HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5,1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, since the din of battle has 
ceased and our boys are having plenty of 
time and opportunity to give some 
thought to our domestic and foreign 
problems, it Is most interesting to note 
the reasoning and reactions of our serv¬ 
icemen. 

Many of these men have now reached 
the age where they are not only capable 
of thinking for themselves, but they are 
beginning to assert themselves. Their 
Ideas are becoming crystallized, and they 
seem to experience little or no difficulty 
in expressing themselves clearly and to 
the point on the problems of the day. 

They were told that they were fighting 
to preserve in the world the American 
conceptions of life and government. 
Their thinking has been stimulated by 
the un-American treatment to which 
they have been subjected. They have 
seen the wanton waste, and the disregard 
for statements made by those in au* 


thority; they have seen the reckless man¬ 
ner in which those in authority have 
dealt with truth and with our cherished 
American ideals. They resent this bit¬ 
terly. To think that many of their bud¬ 
dies were forced to give their lives, and 
many more were brought back crippled 
and maimed for life, and then the sur¬ 
vivors come home to find that we are be¬ 
ing led down the very path to totalitar¬ 
ianism along which those we fought were 
blindly led, is enough to provoke their 
best thinking and arouse their most se¬ 
vere criticism of the present trends in 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, while these men were in 
imiform, they were instructed not to 
write to their Congressmen. But now 
that they have shed their uniforms and 
donned civilian clothing, and are once 
again standing firmly upon American 
soil, they are glad to point out the fal¬ 
lacies of the propaganda which the New 
Deal administration has been, and is, 
broadcasting over this country and 
abroad. They unhesitatingly go to the 
core of these troubles by attacking the 
problems from the premises and reason¬ 
ing out to logical conclusions. 

The following letter from a veteran of 
both World War I and World War II. 
just back from the service, plainly ex¬ 
presses his views on some of the contro¬ 
versial issues of the day. He and many 
others are now writing their Congress¬ 
men. and I am happy that their spon¬ 
taneous expression is being heard all 
over this country. Their experiences and 
observations are worthy of our most seri¬ 
ous consideration. They saw, first hand, 
the things we were supposed to be fight¬ 
ing against abroad. Now they see clearly 
that we are about to fall into the same 
errors and pitfalls, and it behooves us 
to take counsel from them, and steer 
clear of these dangers. 

I am happy to quote the following in¬ 
telligent and well-reasoned letter from 
a highly respected veteran, of Bartles¬ 
ville, Okla.; 

Bartlesville, Okla., January 30, 2946. 
Hon. George Schwabs, 

Congressman, First Oklahoma District, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNOBSzzMAir: First, I wish to con¬ 
gratulate you upon your thorough research 
into the thoughts, desires, and hopes ol the 
citizens In this district during your recent 
visit. I Xeel sure that you now know better 
than ever the trend of thought here relative 
to both domestic and foreign affairs. 

Second, I wish to commit myself with re¬ 
gard to a few of the more important prob¬ 
lems of the day as follows: 

Labor: I am most friendly toward labor 
and labor organizations, believing that or¬ 
ganized labor has a definite place in the 
scheme of our national life. However, I 
firmly feel that labor must, in some manner, 
be held responsible for the fulfillment of 
their commitments under negotiated, exe¬ 
cuted contracts. Also, the rights of non- 
•trlking labor must not be Interfered with 
through the medium of picketing or other¬ 
wise. 

Economy: A little calculating has more 
than startled me. Although many agencies 
have been eliminated and reduced we have 
over 3,000,000 civilian Government em¬ 
ployees. Well, at a reasonable wage, with 
office rent, office equipment and supplies, 
together with expense accounts, i believe that 
the burden of this extravagance neem the 
$10,000,000,000 mark on an annual basUh^ 
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perhaps that fl^re is conservative. No one 
of sound thinking expects our budget ever to 
be balanced, the thought of debt reduction 
Impossible, with current proposals of full 
employment, extended unemployment bene¬ 
fits, and many other ideas that would mul¬ 
tiply our obligations many times the present 
pledges. Obviously, the only possible chance 
we have for extended prosperity is for all 
unnecessary governmental expenditures to 
be drastically reduced. Such a program of 
economy would encourage both industry and 
labor and would release billions of Govern¬ 
ment debts for industrial spending. Even¬ 
tually there will be some sort of business 
reaction or adjustment. How soon no one 
knows or even how severe. Unless our na¬ 
tional economic situation becomes much 
more substantial before that occurs, I hesi¬ 
tate to even think of the terrific mess we 
all will be in. 

Foreign: We should be more firm and defi¬ 
nite in our foreign relations. We seem to 
be the goat and I feel that a firmer stand 
on our convictions would result in more re¬ 
spect from others and certainly more self- 
respect. The loan to Britain should be 
made only upon a sound, repayment basis. 
The British Empire produces many raw prod¬ 
ucts we must Import. A small percent of 
the value of such imports, guaranteed as to 
amount of Imports and percent of value, 
should be applied to the loan. If Britain 
doesn't want it that way let’s turn it down. 

In general I feel very much disturbed, as 
do millions of Americans. I have found it 
necessary to stop allotment purchase of 
bonds and shall cash in most of those I have 
bought. I cannot subscribe to and help 
finance a system of thoughtless, unnecessary, 
wasteful spending. Billions of dollars can 
and should be cut from appropriations with¬ 
out depriving one single citizen of the aid 
or benefits that properly belong to him under 
our present security and benefit plans. To 
continue to help support such extravagance. 
In my opinion, is unpatriotic to say the least. 
It certainly is not my patriotic duty to en¬ 
courage it any further. My conscience is 
clear—veteran of both World Wars, and I am 
not asking for one single personal thing 
when I mention that. My country owes me 
nothing but a return to something that re¬ 
sembles stability. 

It is nice to bo able to write to you. as 
I feel that you do not condone the evident 
principles of the bureaucrats of socialistic 
leanings. Sorry to take up so much of your 
time—this is much longer than I expected 
it to be. By the way. I am an employee— 
not an employer; and Just as interested as 
anyone in fair wages for a fair day's work. 

Yours very truly, 

P. S.—I voted from Guam 2 years ago. 


Housing and America’s Future 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 5 {legislative day of 
Friday, January W, 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio ad¬ 
dress entitled ^'Housing and America’s 
Future,delivered by me over Station 
WIND and a group of Wisconsin stations* 
on February 2, 1846. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to* be printed in the Record* 
as follows; 

My fellow-Americans. if you and 1 were to 
ask the man in the street what he thinks the 
three biggest domestic problems facing 
America today are, he would probably answer 
this way: The 1 iggest problem is strikes. 
The next biggest problem is the menace of 
inflation, due to strikes and underproduc¬ 
tion. The most Important problem after 
that is the housing shortage, due to the same 
causes. 

These three problems are interconnected 
in many ways. Obviously, if we can lick this 
strike problem, if we can get into full produc¬ 
tion, then we can help defeat the threat of 
Inflation and we can go a long way toward 
solving the housing crisis. 

We 140,000,000 Americans are not afraid of 
any one or all of these tnree crises. We are 
however tremendously concerned about them. 

Wc faced a crisis on December 7, 1941, and 
we rose to meet it. We united then to face 
a foreign foe. We used our God-given In¬ 
genuity, our brains, and our brawn to make 
us adequate. 

That is what we mus" do, now—unite, so 
ar to end the frictions which keep us rpart, 
that prevent us from getting into action as 
we did after Pearl HarbO!. 

You remember Abraham Lincoln’s words, 
*‘A house divided against Itself cannot 
stand.” Those werds ring truer than ever 
today. 

I am confident that we can be adequate to 
meet this crisis. Nothing can prevent us 
from being adequate except our own blind¬ 
ness. Let’s take the blinders off. Come, let 
us reason together, and get the solution. 

DEFINITION OP THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Now, let US all—you and I—look closely at 
the third gi'eat problem I have mentioned— 
the problem of housing. 

What does this problem consist of? It con¬ 
sists of not only a shortage of actual homes— 
a 5,000.000-home shortage—it consists also of 
the generally run-down condition of Amer¬ 
ica’s homes and the fact that we still have 
a long way to go in helping more Americans 
who want to do so to own their own dwellings. 

Our housing is a vital part of our standard 
of living. We are proud of that standard of 
living, the highest of any major power on 
earth, but we want to improve it. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Now, lately, you’ve probably heard a lot of 
talk from Washington to the effect that 
bureaucratic “manna” is going to rain dewn 
on localities like Chicago and lick this hous¬ 
ing crisis. Federal pap is supposed to be the 
cure-all. 

But it definitely will not be the cure-all. 
Let’s debunk some of the synthetic thinking 
behind this reliance on Federal Government 
hand-cuts. 

The Federal Budget Is expected to be un¬ 
balanced this year by $4,000,000,000. The na¬ 
tional debt is climbing up to $300,000,000,000. 
Isn’t it time, then, that we stop this ten¬ 
dency of running to Washington for funds? 
If we don’t stop this habit, we will be blind 
and dumb and falling in our obligations to 
our country and our children. 

Mr. Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral of the United States, recently said a 
mouthful. He said that a widespread awak¬ 
ening by the American people to the danger 
of national bankruptcy was imperative. 

He said the remedies for the situation were 
clear: 

(a) There must be a drastic reorganization 
of governmental agencies so as to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency. 

(b) There must be a strenuous effort to 
balance the National Budget through a sharp 
reduction in Federal expenditures. This, he 


commented, would require the wholehearted 
support by the people of congressional econ¬ 
omy moves. 

(c) He called for a more conscientious 
type of public service by those entrusted 
with the responsibility of spending the peo¬ 
ple’s money. 

(d) He urged a reexamination by Congress 
of Its blank-check grants of spending money 
to certain executive agencies. 

(e) Ho advocated that the States assume 
a proper share of their responBlbllltles to¬ 
ward the Union instead of looking to the 
Federal Government for more and more as¬ 
sistance. 

If this be conservatism, then let the rad¬ 
icals make the most of it. 

SPECIFIC HOUSING PHONY NOTIONS 

Now, let’s look at some of the specific 
phony notions about how the housing crisis 
will be licked, notions based largely on 
reliance on Washington pap. 

Let’s note these truths in answer to the 
phony notions: 

1. Legislation docs not build houses: Only 
honest sweat and toll get production and 
build houses. Let us not make a fetish out 
of legislation, particularly legislation with 
high-sounding titles or glittering phrases. 

2 . The Federal Government can’t solve 
the housing problem of every local com¬ 
munity: When you come down to funda¬ 
mentals, it Is, for example, the city of Chi¬ 
cago and the city of Waukegan and the city 
of Milwaukee, which have to do the spade 
work in solving their own housing problems. 
The Federal Government can. however, take 
off the brakes so as to enable local com¬ 
munities to get into action. 

3. Bureaucratic patchwork isn’t going to 
solve this housing problem: We de.sperately 
need temporary housing right now. Every 
community must seek out all its vacant 
dwelling space and make that space avail¬ 
able and comfortable, particularly to our 
cx-ser vicemen. 

We don't want our boys who fought In 
fox holes to live in rat holes as they are 
being forced to do now. 

We need quick constructive action and 
real long-range planning, too, planning prin¬ 
cipally by local citizens and builders. 

They’ve got to remember the fact that we 
are in an atomic age, and aerial age. 

Safety through decentralization, speed 
through air travel, health from already over¬ 
crowded cities—these are but a few of the 
modern factors that must be born in mind. 

A NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 

Now. my friends, I want to suggest some 
more further specific points in a national 
housing program. I have made these points 
in remarks on the floor of the United States 
Senate, and I am happy to resubmit them 
now. 

(1) Encourage a revolution In the private 
construction industry. I said “revolution.” 

By that I mean we must have new ma¬ 
terials. new methods, new plans for home 
building in this atomic age. 

The old ways—slow, costly, obsolete—are 
not good enough for us today any more 
than they were good enough during the war. 

Abraham Lincoln, that great American 
whose birthday we will celebrate on Feb¬ 
ruary 12. had the right Idea when he said, 
I quote: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade¬ 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty. We must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
we must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves and then we shall save 
our country.” 

But let us go on with further points in 
the housing program, 

(2) Get rid of monopolies in the build¬ 
ing trades. 
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(3) Get rid of union restrictions In the 
building trades—^the kind of restriction* 
that require that only so many bricks can 
be laid In a day and that mass-production 
methods cannot be used. The country'* 
need Is paramount. Good union men see 
that. 

(4) Amend our obsolete municipal build¬ 
ing codes so that all of the needless regula¬ 
tions that delay housing construction and 
make it unnecessarily costly are eliminated. 

(5) Prevent landlords from squeezing cash 
out of desperate renters. But give landlords 
equitable returns. 

(6) Encourage every citizen In every com¬ 
munity. together with his local olIlcialB. to 
get underneath this problem and lick it. 

This sixth point is the most important 
point. If the citizen—you and I—do our 
share, we cannot help but make our country 
adequate. 

We can lick the housing crisis. We can 
lick the inflation crisis and the strike crisis. 
This is no time for defeatism or smugness. 

It is a time for clear thinking and action-— 
action that will mold our American future. 

Let’s go. America. It's time for teamwork. 


Pauley and Allen 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE L MORSE 

or OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Friday, January W, 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Pauley and Allen’* by Walter 
Lippmann published in today’s issue of 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PAULET AND ALLEN 

If Mr. Edwin W. Pauley wishes to show 
that he is fit to hold high office, the best way 
for him to begin will be to ask the President 
to withdraw his nomination for Undersecre¬ 
tary of the Navy. That would be a sign that 
he could learn to understand the elemen¬ 
tary principles in the ethical code of a public 
servant. For having been until recently a 
collector of campaign contributions as treas¬ 
urer of the Democratic Party, being still 
heavily interested personally in oil properties 
at home and abroad, he ought to know, and 
Indeed the President ought to know, that he 
is disqualified for any high post in the Navy 
Department. 

For not only is the Navy greatly concerned 
with our domestic oil supplies, it is also con¬ 
cerned with, and is bound to play an influen¬ 
tial role in shaping our policy about, oil sup¬ 
plies in other parts of the world. Where oil 
Is Involved the high officials of the Navy De¬ 
partment should be above all suspicion, polit¬ 
ical or personal, warranted or unwarranted. 
Mr. Pauley would always be suspected, and 
every action of the United States Government 
in critical areas like the Middle East and 
Indonesia, where oil is so important, would 
be laid open to suspicion. 

Since he has no other experience which 
makes him indispensable in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. it is the plain duty of the Senate to 
refuse to confirm him if his nomination is not 
withdrawn. 

The fact that it is necessary to argue the 
point is in Itself disquieting. It is like hav¬ 


ing at this late date to explain to a lawyer 
why he should not accept fee* from both 
parties in a lawsuit, or to a Journalist why 
he should not be on the pay roll of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers or of the 
CIO, or to the Secretary of the Treasury why 
he cannot be a stock broker or an invest¬ 
ment banker, or to a Judge why he cannot 
practice law. 

But apparently It is necessary to explain 
It. So for the benefit of Mr. Pauley let it 
be said that to have been treasurer of a 
political party and to have collected cam¬ 
paign contributions is not in itself a Job he 
need be ashamed of, or apologize for; nor 
is being in the oil business. But being treas¬ 
urer and in the oil business was already, to 
put it gently, a dubious combination; a sen¬ 
sitive politician or a sensitive businessman 
would shrlnl: from the mixture. To com¬ 
pound it by seeking a high office in which 
great national and international decisions 
have to be made that deal with oil in do¬ 
mestic and international politics is to go 
completely beyond the limits of public morals. 
For no matter how honest and conscientious 
Mr. Pauley may be. he cannot come to these 
questions with a free, disinterested, and un¬ 
embarrassed mind. And even if he could, he 
would not easily convince the American pub¬ 
lic or foreign governments that he had. 

It will also be necessary for the Senate to 
scrutinize the nomination of Mr. Gfsorge Allen 
to the board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The fact that Mr. Allen has the 
far-flung and complicated private business 
connections which the Alsop brothers de¬ 
scribed yesterday in their column would not 
necessarily disqualify him. But as they indi¬ 
cate, Mr. Allen's expanding career in business 
has been coinciding with his expanding in¬ 
fluence at the White House. His many direc¬ 
torships would be more impressive testimony 
to his industrial genius if he did not devote 
so large a part of his genius to running the 
Truman administration. 

The nomination should, therefore, be in¬ 
vestigated carefully to find out why he has be¬ 
come a director of so many corporations 
when he spends so much of his energy gov¬ 
erning the United States. Does he in fact 
produce and sell airplanes, steel, insurance, 
and no end of other useful goods and services, 
or does he produce and sell political influ¬ 
ence? This is a fair question, and it is the 
obvious duty of the Senate to see that it is 
answered. 

It is a disagreeable business to have to 
challenge two men who are as close as are 
Messrs. Pauley and Allen to the President of 
the United States. But the alternative is 
even more disagreeable; it is to admit that 
after this war, as after the other war, after 
the Civil War, and indeed after every other 
war, the standard of public morals must lor 
a time inevitably fall. 

We cannot admit this must happen. But 
It has been happening in Washington, and 
once the deterioration of standards sets in, 
things will go from not good enough to bad, 
and from bad to worse, as they did under 
Grant and under Harding. In the early 
phase of the deterioration there are no scan¬ 
dals; they come later, not because anyone 
In high place planned them, much less wished 
them, but because the general laxity de¬ 
velops, and a tolerance of dubious connec¬ 
tions. The habit of scrupulous vigilance is 
weakened. Men who are true public servants 
become discoxiraged, are pushed aside, re¬ 
sign, will not accept office, and it is then that 
the seeds of scandal fall upon well-plowed 
ground. 

Bo this is the time, and here is the occa- 
•ion for the responsible leaders of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party to take a stand, and compel the 
President to see before It is too late where 
blind friendliness I* taking him. 


Republic or Democrtcy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ELLIS L PAHERSON 

OF CAXJFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5,1946 

Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Speaker, I 
thought all Americans were for a democ¬ 
racy. Hence, I was shocked by the Im¬ 
plication of the letter written by Mr. 
Ernie Adamson, chief counsel of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
to a veterans’ organization in New York 
on January 29. Mr. Adamson implies In 
his letter that because the word “democ¬ 
racy” was omitted from section 4 of ar¬ 
ticle 4 of our Constitution, our forefath¬ 
ers did not intend for this country to 
be a democracy. Furthermore, the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities does 
not approve of our country being re¬ 
ferred to as a democracy. This incredi¬ 
ble statement, with the answer to it by 
Veterans Against Discrimination, fol¬ 
lows: 

House or Representatives. 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 

Washington, January 29, 1946, 
Veterans Against Discrimination, 

New York, N, Y, 

Gentlemen: Would you please be good 
enough to send me a list of your officers and 
your managing committee? 

Several of your circulars have been sent to 
us by citizens of your city and I note that 
you refer to democracy several times. I 
wonder if you are sufficiently familiar with 
the history of the United States to be aware 
that this country was not organized as a 
democracy, and that section 4 of article 4 of 
the Constitution reads in part as follows: 
*'The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Is it your purpose to ask for an amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution or do you propose 
to conduct a propaganda campaign against 
the administration of the provisions of the 
Constitution? 

Yours very truly, 

Ernie Adamson, 

Chief Counsel. 

Veterans Against Discrimination, 

New York. N. Y., February 1,1946. 
Mr. Ernie Adamson, 

Chief Counsel, House of Representatives, 
United States, Committee on I/n- 
American Activities, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of January 29 on be¬ 
half of the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities in which you take issue with 
Veterans Against Discrimination for the use 
of the word "democracy” is particularly 
shocking and outrageous in that it is directed 
to an organization composed of men and 
women who have Just served this country 
through a bloody struggle for the preserva¬ 
tion and extension of democracy. 

The only interpretation which can be put 
on your letter Is that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is now publicly 
on record as opposing the democracy for 
which Americans have always fought and in 
which millions of American men and women 
believe as the fundamental principle of our 
Government. 

Veterans Against Discrimination would 
like to ask you, Mr. Adamson, whether the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in- 
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tends to investigate every organization which 
believes in America as a democracy? Is it 
the purpose of the Committee on Un<- 
American Activities to propagandize against 
democracy? Does the committee propose to 
change our democratic form of government? 

These are the words of our late Com¬ 
mander in Chief, Pranklin D. Roosevelt: 
‘‘Always the heart and soul of our country 
will be the heart and soul of the common 
man—the men and women who never have 
ceased to believe in democracy. ♦ • *” 

Mon discharged from the United States 
Army were told by Gen. George C. Mar¬ 
shall: “Start being a leader as soon as you 
put on civilian clothes. If you see in¬ 
tolerance and hate, speak out against them. 
Make your individual voices heard, not for 
selfish things, but for honor and decency 
among men, for the rights of all people.” 

This statement by General Marshal' has 
become the preamble of the constitution of 
Veterans Against Discrimination. Our ac¬ 
tive campaigns against the racist policies of 
the New York Dally News is one phase of 
our continuing fight for democracy. We will 
continue to press for the establishment of a 
permanent Federal Fair Employment Prac¬ 
tice Commission and for other legislation 
which will, through the elimination of dis¬ 
crimination. “promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

On behalf of the Veterans Against Dis¬ 
crimination, we emphatically refute the 
Committee on Un-American Activities’ in¬ 
terpretation of democracy and its claim that 
the United States is not a democracy. Inas¬ 
much as the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was empowered by Congress only 
to investigate subversive and un-American 
activities, it has no right to question the 
activities of the Veterans Against Discrim¬ 
ination. 

Your letter and the insinuations contained 
in it constitute a flagrant and unforgivable 
insult to all the millions of American men 
and women who served to protect our 
democracy. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence Rivkin, 

Chairman. 

Bernard Moss. 

Executive Secretary. 


Is There a Wheat Shortage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA*nVES 

Tuesday. February 5, 19i6 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following telegram is added 
evidence why the Congress should zgive 
Immediate attention to prices and sub¬ 
sidies: 

8t. Paul, Minn., February 4,1946. 
Reid F. Murray. 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

There is a wheat problem, but not one that 
calls for bread rationing or for use of more 
wheat in flour, which admittedly would be a 
coarser and darker flour. Based on the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s figures of 
January 1, 1946, we had 689,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on hfind. A new wheat crop will 
pour into market after July 1. Present indi¬ 
cations are for at least 700,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat. There will be a heavy spring 
wheat acreage. Allowing for a January dis¬ 
appearance of 89,000,000 bushels, we will need 


up to July 1 no more than 200.000.000 bushels 
for flour and 60,000,000 bushels for spring 
wheat seeding and miscellaneous farm use. 
This would leave 350,000,000 bushels of pres¬ 
ent stocks for export, carry-over, and live¬ 
stock feeding. It would be better to stop feed¬ 
ing wheat than to ask flour mills and bakeries 
and consumers to adapt themselves to a new 
product with all the changes necessary to 
make a straight run of flour using 86 per¬ 
cent of the wheat Instead of the normal 72 
percent. The public and the processors 
would resist these far-reaching changes. 
Farmers will move the wheat to town and 
sell It If they are given parity treatment. 
Farmers know that Congress is in doubt about 
extending the OPA price-control law. That 
makes farmers doubt that It is wise to sell 
wheat under present ceilings. Farmers know 
that on July 1 there will be a big increase in 
wheat prices if Congress does not extend the 
OPA law for another year. Farmers have the 
same intelligence as business people, who 
have been and are withholding merchandise 
for the much higher prices which they hope 
will be realized either through dropping of 
OPA or through making exceptions, as, for 
example In the steel industry. Farmers also 
know that with wage levels in the process of 
rising, eventually such increases will be re¬ 
flected in a new and higher parity price, 
which under law will force the OPA to lift 
present ceilings on all farm prices. From the 
standpoint of price, the farmer sees about 
every advantage in not marketing wheat now. 
He is not going to succumb alone to any 
patriotic call when he sees the United States 
Steel Corp. and General Motors Corp. and 
others getting away with theirs. The farmer 
feels that all he has to do is wait. 

Another point: The farmer is accustomed 
to carrying an inventory of wheat on his farm. 
It is his over-normal granary and his base 
money supply. Not for patriotism alone does 
he Intend to market this year both his pres¬ 
ent Inventory and al-so his new crop. He 
would then be compelled to pay a 2-year or 
double Income tax. In brief, he is not a 
fool. He intends to be treated as well as 
other groups in the economy of the Nation, 
even If he is the most patriotic. He as much 
as any other person wants to sec wheat 
shipped to the starving people in other parts 
of the world. But the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives cannot honestly urge 
its wheat-producing members to market 
their wheat so long a.s the wheat farmer is at 
a disadvantage as regards ceilings and double 
taxation. If the farmer knew now what 
wheat ceiling prices would be until July 1, 
1947, and if he could be relieved of double 
taxation from marketing two crops in the 
same year, and if he could be assured that 
he would not be subject to a third tax by the 
repeal of laws protecting his marketing co¬ 
operatives as advocated by the National Tax 
Equality Association, then we would be on 
sound ground to ring the bell of patriotism 
and save the starving families abroad. 
Further, if all these economic disadvantages 
were corrected, there is still a transportation 
break-down, not only from lack of box cars, 
but from disorganization on the railroads. 
Now the movement of cars Just from the 
Dakotas to Minnesota frequently takes 
weeks. We want to emphasize that you can 
get wheat for export, without upsetting the 
operations of flour mills and bakeries or 
changing the food habits of consumers, if 
you act now on these three problems. 

First, give us boxcars and transportation 
facilities that will work and move the wheat. 

Second, decide now, one way or the other, 
on the future of OPA and price ceilings for 
1946-47. 

Third, protect the farmer against double 
and triple taxation. 

If and when these three needs are met, 
the National Federation of Grain Coopera¬ 
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tives and the general farm organizations will 
advise farmers to move their wheat off the 
farms. People all over the Nation are now 
questioning the political integrity and eco¬ 
nomic sense of both the Congress and the 
administration. This problem of wheat Is 
not in the hands of the millers or the bakers 
or the farmers. It is In the hands of the 
Congress and the administration. We have 
called a meeting of our grain cooperatives 
in Chicago on February 8 and 9. and have 
called officials from the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture to confer with u.s. 
We also are Inviting through this wire the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Commit¬ 
tees on Agriculture to be with us In Chi¬ 
cago. Our National Federation of Grain Co¬ 
operatives is comprised of the regional grain 
cooperatives from Ohio tn the Pacific North¬ 
west, and from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its annual handle of grain 
is close to 400.000.000 bushels a year. Most 
of the farmers who own these cooperatives 
also are members of the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmers Union or the Grange. Tlius you can 
rest assured that you can have the solid 
mobilized support of agriculture to move the 
wheat that is needed if the Congress and 
the administration will just move first. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. W. Thatcher, 

President, National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

Mr. Speaker, we have seen fact-find¬ 
ing committees appointed though the 
fact finders cannot offer very valuable 
conclusions until they know what the 
price and subsidy set-up is to be in 1946. 


The President’s Dilemma: The General 
Motors Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EVAN HOWELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. February 5, 1946 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for weeks 
we have heard a lot of talk regarding 
the dilemma of solving the current labor- 
management strife through fact finding. 
Because this subject is of major impor¬ 
tance and its solution of immediate in¬ 
terest to all of our citizens I am placing 
in the Record an article on the subject 
by John L. Colmar, chairman of the 
Young Republican National Federation 
which appeared in the January issue of 
the Republican magazine, the national 
party publication. 

In this timely and important article, 
President Truman's Dilemma—the Gen¬ 
eral Motors Case, the young GOP chief 
states that while on the surface fact 
finding looks like a simple and reasonable 
formula for solving the Nation’s labor 
troubles the fact-finding procedure as 
put into practice by the present national 
administration v/ould lead, eventually, to 
a system of socialism. 

Mr. Colmar is especially well qualified 
to discuss this subject. A brilliant young 
Industrial relations expert he has won 
the respect of both labor and manage¬ 
ment for helping avert costly strikes. 
Because of his splendid performances he 
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was highly recommended by the Cham¬ 
ber ol Commerce, employee, and manage¬ 
ment groups as a member of the recent 
management-labor conference. 

The Republican magazine is render¬ 
ing an important national service as well 
as an outstanding party contribution in 
publishing this article. 

Tiis President's Dtlemma: The General 
Motors' Case 
(By John Colmar) 

The President of the United States, ap¬ 
parently without a full understanding of the 
ultimate consequences of his action, has 
given his sanction to a proposal that would 
revolutionize labor-management relations 
and open the way for a basic transformation 
of the free-enterprise system In this country. 

Such fundamental changes are fore¬ 
shadowed In the President’s seemingly In¬ 
nocent plan for so-called fact-finding boards 
to settle labor disputes. First advanced as 
a panacea to halt the Nation's wave of 
postwar strikes, this plan was promoted to 
the rank of a proposed permanent solution 
for industrial strife when Truman called upon 
Congress to place it upon the national law 
books. 

This fact-finding procedure, as put Into 
practice by the present national adminis¬ 
tration with its pro-labor bias, would lead 
eventually to a system of socialism dominated 
Jointly by Government and labor. Under 
some future administration more prone to 
favor management, the procedure might 
give rise to a Government-sponsored na¬ 
tionalism similar in some respects to the 
economic system that flourished under Italian 
fascism. 

Despite the possibility of these equally 
Inimical changes in the American system that 
might result from such a procedure, public 
opinion polls show substantial support for 
this fact-finding plan. The American people, 
like the President, have evidently failed to 
grasp the dangerous implications of the plan. 

THE FORMULA LOOKS SIMPLE 

On the surface, fact finding looks like a 
simple and reasonable formula for solving 
the Nation’s labor troubles. It contemplates 
a supposedly impartial Government board 
appointed by the President to collect and 
study all the facts relating to a wage or 
other dispute involving a particular company 
and a union. The board or panel would make 
its study during a 30-day coollng-ofi period 
In which labor would be prohibited from 
striking. The board would then Issue recom¬ 
mendations for settling the dispute based 
upon Its Interpretation of the facts. 

The board’s recommendations would be 
morally, but not legally, binding upon the 
disputants, since no penalties are proposed 
In the legislation as now written. Its find¬ 
ings, however, would have behind them the 
weight of Government sponsorship and pub¬ 
lic opinion, both of which would be pre¬ 
sumed to look unfavorably on either side 
rejecting the board’s decision. 

Such procedure seems perfectly simple and 
straightforward, especially to a Nation 
grown accustomed, through nearly 4 years 
of wartime controls, to having the Govern¬ 
ment step in as umpire to decide every con¬ 
flict between national groups. This sim¬ 
plicity Is deceptive, however, as the first 
fact-finding board to swing into action soon 
discovered. 

This board was named by the President 
to investigate the strike Involving the Gen¬ 
eral Mtotors Corp. and the CIO United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers before Congress had time to 
act on Triunan’s proposal. It ran head-on 
into a question which knocked the seeming 
simplicity of fact finding Into a cocked hat. 
The question was; "What constitutes facts?" 
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The board, following the directions of TVu- 
man, decided that General Motors would have 
to supply enough facts about its financial po¬ 
sition, plans for future operations, and an¬ 
ticipated profits for the board to determine 
the company’s ability to pay tbe 30-percent 
wage increase demanded by the union. The 
President, in creating the board, had ruled 
that such facts were relevant to any solu¬ 
tion of the wage controversy between the 
company and the union. 

Walter Reuther, vice president of the UAW 
and director of its General Motors depart¬ 
ment, was delighted. He had argued right 
along that the union was entitled to a 30- 
percent wage boost, because the company 
could afford to pay that much and still make 
substantial profits without increasing the 
prices of automobiles. He evidently believed 
that company records would prove the 
union's case. 

General Motors, however, answered by 
withdrawing from the fact-finding inquiry- 
risking Its popular support to state its posi¬ 
tion In opposition to the consequences of 
such a procedure. The Corporation asserted 
that whether or not its future profits would 
enable it to pay higher wages had nothing to 
do with its negotiations with the union. The 
board’s attempt to determine General Mo¬ 
tors’ ability to pay more wages, it added, was 
nothing less than an attempt to dictate to 
the Corporation how It should run its busi¬ 
ness and what its ultimate profits should be. 
Such action by a governmental board in 
peacetime, the Corporation noted, would 
mark the beginning of the end of the free 
enterprise system. 

Other Industrial leaders and such employer 
groups as the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States Joined with General Mo¬ 
tors in denouncing this aspect of fact finding 
as the opening wedge for Government or 
union control of business and ultimately 
socialism. 

The following primary objections were lev¬ 
eled at the fact-finding procedure as laid 
down by the President and the General Mo¬ 
tors panel; 

1. By subterfuge and indirection it would, 
among other things, approach the problem 
of profit sharing without the thorough and 
deliberate consideration such a program 
should have in fairness to both labor and 
management. 

It might well be that, as the Nation broad¬ 
ens the base of its economic democracy 
through evolutionary processes, some such 
system under which labor as well as investors 
receive a share of Industrial profits will be¬ 
come general, A few businesses have already 
tried this plan experimentally. Eric John¬ 
ston, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, is now testing such a 
program on a limited scale in his own plants 
in the State of Washington. 

The problem of profit sharing deserves a 
frank, honest approach on its own merits, 
and such trickery as Is contemplated by fact 
finding might destroy what could be a gen¬ 
uine solution. 

ARBITRATION IS COMPULSORY 

2. Fact finding, under the procedure pro¬ 
posed, would also set up a form of compulsory 
arbitration—to which the majority of both 
labor and management are opposed. While 
the recommended law would establish no 
penalties to enforce board decisions, it would 
compel both unions and corporations to take 
part in fact-finding inquiries. If either re¬ 
fused to cooperate, the boards would have 
power to subpena "facts.” 

3. At a time when one of the Nation’s major 
alms Is to terminate Government wartime 
controls and restore freedom of action to 
both industry and labor, fact finding would 
relmpose Government domination of labor- 


management relations and Government dic¬ 
tation of industrial operations. These extra- 
legal governmental boards would have the 
power, in effect, to tell any company how 
much earnings it could make by the simple 
expedient of proposing what percentage of its 
expected profits should go to labor. 

4. If early wartime experiences of the War 
Labor Board are any criterion, the decisions 
of the boards, while supposedly impartial 
would actually favor labor. This would be 
the almost inevitable result of leaving en¬ 
forcement to public opinion. Labor, which 
is affected only indirectly by public pressure, 
could ignore such rulings with relative im¬ 
punity—as it did many of those of the WLB. 
Corporations which depend directly upon 
public patronage for their products could not 
so readily disregard or reject such decisions. 

FACT FINDING IS WORK 

5. Fact finding would be a tremendously 
complicated and burdensome procedure, un¬ 
less set up on an Industry-wide basis, which 
is not contemplated as this is being written, 
panels would eventually have to be created 
for every major company in the Nation. Any 
major shift in the profit position of indus¬ 
try would bring a new wave of appeals for 
fact-finding Inquiries to revise wage scales. 
The resulting machinery would be far more 
vast and complex than that of the WLB 
which both labor and Industry found too 
complicated anw slow during the war. The 
WLB, once a national formula for wage in¬ 
creases had been worked out, only had to 
determine cases In which inequalities or 
hardships were claimed to exist among cer¬ 
tain groups of workers or in certain plants. 
Fact-finding boards, on the other hand, 
would have to decide each case involving a 
union and a specific company on its indi¬ 
vidual merits. 

The American people have been deceived 
about two features of the fact-finding pro¬ 
posal. One is that the boards merely wanted 
to examine the "books’’ of corporations in¬ 
volved In labor disputes so that they could 
arrive at intelligent decisions on what wages 
should be paid. 

A corporation's books, of course, would dis¬ 
close its wage rates, its past profits, and its 
general financial position. Such facts, how¬ 
ever, are no secret and could not be with¬ 
held by any company even if it wanted to 
keep them from a fact-finding board. These 
figures are available in reports to stockhold¬ 
ers and in reports made to such govern¬ 
mental agencies as the Treasury Department 
and the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion. 

What it is really Intended that fact-finding 
boards should obtain from Industry, how¬ 
ever, Is Its plans for futtue operations and 
estimates of future sales and profits. The 
President and the General Motors panel con¬ 
ceded this. In effect, by promising that such 
facts would be kept confidential so as not 
to reveal trade secrets to competitors. Buch 
forecasts and estimates, of course, are not 
facts at all. 

Walter Gordon Merritt, General Motors 
attorney, pointed this out in announcing 
the Corporation’s withdrawal from the fact¬ 
finding procedure at the panel’s first open 
hearing: 

"The question of profits and prices for the 
future, which are the basis by which the 
union proposes to measure ability to pay. 
Involves forecasts, assumptions, consumer de¬ 
mand—both foreign and domestic—and un¬ 
certain variables as to material and labor 
cost? upon which this fact-finding board 
could not competently pas^” he said. "It 
Involves Judgment by those familiar with the 
business, and that Judgment Is In the minds 
of men and not In books and documents. 

"Facts and figures as to wage rates and 
earnings, facts and figures as to probable 
take-home pay, facts and figures which deal 
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With the question as to whether wage In¬ 
creases have kept pace with the Increased 
cost ot living, facts and figures showing at 
least equal pay for equal work in this in¬ 
dustry and In the areas In which the corpo¬ 
ration operates—all this and equally per¬ 
tinent Information will be made available 
if we-are assured that the scope of the board's 
Investigation will be so limited.*’ 

WARTIME WAGE BOOMERANG 

The second fallacy is that the proposal to 
have such boards investigate '’ability to pay’* 
Is nothing new—having been followed In pre¬ 
vious wage negotiations and similar infor¬ 
mation having been gathered by other Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. The President himself 
practiced this deception in seeking to reas¬ 
sure management it had nothing to fear from 
fact finding. 

“Ability to pay” has been used as a basis 
for wage settlements only during the war. 
The principle wa?first established by the 
War Labor Board In February 1942 In a 
case Involving the Aluminum Corp. of Amer¬ 
ica. There was little objection to the pro¬ 
cedure in wartime, with the Government 
in virtual control of the Nation’s industrial 
machine. The Government, the only cus¬ 
tomer cf mest industries, with fixed prices 
of both raw i. nterials and finished products, 
made contract.^ which determined produc¬ 
tion .«;chedules and limited profits through 
renegotiation or contracts, excess-profits 
taxes, and other means. In this .situation 
there could be little objection to Govern¬ 
ment nhso fixing wages. A Government at¬ 
tempt to fix wt:ge.s, prices, and profits in 
peacetime is quite another thing, however, 
although price controls still remain in ef¬ 
fect by general consent to prevent postwar 
Inilation until full production is restored. 

Labor, in the long run, stands to lose as 
much us management from the proposed 
fact-finding procedure. Thus far labor has 
attacked the plan publicly on the ground 
that the 30-day cooling-off period would 
\lolate its right to strike. Many labor lead¬ 
ers, however, have objected privately to the 
injection of “ability to pay” as a basis for 
fixing wages and have assailed Reuther for 
accepting it. 

Before the war, labor generally took the 
position that an employer's “ability to pay” 
was not a matter for consideration in wage 
disputes. Employers who opposed wage in¬ 
creases on the grounds that they would be 
put to competitive disadvantages or driven 
to bankruptcy were told by labor negotiators 
that this was strictly management's busi¬ 
ness. Labor said to employers, in effect, that 
wages should be based on merit or need, but 
not on ability to pay. Labor leaders often 
told employers that they would not consider 
wage cuts to keep inefficient managements 
in business. 

Labor leaders opposed to fact finding pri¬ 
vately expressed these two major objections 
to the procedure: 

1. If this program became national policy, 
the moment there was a business recession 
and profits declined, industry would demand 
fact-finding inquiries to reduce wages. If 
the procedure operated impartially, wages 
would have to be cut. Wages would thus be 
tied to every fluctuation of the economic 
cycle—a fact that might Increase the severity 
of business booms and depressions since the 
relative stability of wages now acts as a 
deterrent to such fluctuations. 

DOES BFFICIIMCT PAY? 

2. Fact finding would also put the brakes 
on labor's current drive for national indus¬ 
try-wide wage stabilization—one of the pet 
ideas of the CIO. With wages to be adjusted 
by fact-finding boards for Individual com¬ 
panies on the basis of their profits, more 
efficient producers would have higher wages 
and less efficient manufacturers would be 


required to pay lower rates. Industry-wide 
Ivages would be impossible. 

Curiously enough, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors, touched upon 
the same point In listing his objections to 
fact finding: 

“Who would risk money to develop or ex¬ 
pand a business \mder such circumstances?** 
he asked. “Where would be the Incentive 
to do a more efficient job? Should General 
Motors, assuming it is more efficient, be 
required to pay more for materials, for trans¬ 
portation, for services, or for wages than its 
competitors?” 


Resolutions and Petitions of Minneapolis 
Retail Grocers’ Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following resolutions and 
petitions of Minneapolis Retail Grocers’ 
Association, January 16,1946: 

1 

Whereas there is an acute shortage of but¬ 
ter and much agitation for higher prices for 
this product and 

Whereas should such higher prices for but¬ 
ter be Imposed, many consumers will unjustly 
blame the retailer for this increase and brand 
him as a profiteer, the Minneapolis Retail 
Grocers’ Association In meeting assembled on 
January 16. 1940, do petition Congress, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Office of 
Price Administration to take such Immediate 
steps as will Insure an adequate supply of 
butter to consumers at no increase in cost to 
either consumers or retailers, or any reduc¬ 
tion In the present mark-up permitted retail 
grocers. 

n 

Whereas retail grocers adjusting themselves 
to peacetime conditions are confronted with 
merchandise shortages, manpower problems, 
transportation difficulties and many other 
minor but irritating factors and 

Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
continues to keep In effect rules, regulations, 
policies and practices which are not only im¬ 
possible for the retailer to observe but also 
which continuously harass and inconveni¬ 
ence his operation; regulations, rules, poli¬ 
cies and practices which in many instances 
are far afield from the program sanctioned by 
the Congress of the United States, therefore 
the Minneapolis Retail Grocers Association 
In meeting assembled on January 16, 1946, 
do petition the Office of Price Administration 
and the Minnesota congressional delegation 
to see to it that immediate revision of OPA 
regulations be made, and that these same 
rules, regulations, policies, and practices of 
the Office of Price Administration be placed 
on an equitable and practical basis and that 
these revised regulations be so written that 
they are easily understood by the men and 
women engaged in the retail grocery field. 

m 

Whereas many products are in short supply 
and public demand for these products is 
steadily Increasing at this time and 

Whereas the eagerness of the public to ob¬ 
tain these products and t^eir willingness to 
pay excessively high prices for the same would 
most definitely contribute to bringing about 
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a period of inflation most disastrous to the 
national welfare, we, members of the Minne¬ 
apolis Retail Grocers* Association, in meeting 
assembled on January 16, 1946, do petition 
Congress to continue price-control regula¬ 
tions until such time as commodities will be 
in such supply that the need for continued 
price control shall have become unnecessary. 


United States Attorney Edmund Brandon 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein an article entitled 
“United States Attorney Edmund Bran¬ 
don Tireless Worker for Justice,** which 
appeared in the Lynn Telegram-News, 
Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, February 3, 
1946: 

United States Attorney Edmund Brandon 
TIRELESS Worker for Justice 
(By Mary S. King) 

Par from his unassuming description that 
he is “merely a cog In the wheel” of his im¬ 
portant Federal Department. United States 
Attorney Edmund J. Brandon Is actually the 
“hub” around which the intricate and mul- 
tiferious duties of the United States Attor¬ 
ney’s office revolves. 

Springing from comparative obscurity to 
the powerful post of regional administrator 
for the Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission of Massachusetts in 1935, the 
Cambndge-born executive from then on 
won the plaudits of press and public for his 
conscientious battle for justice and right¬ 
eousness in offices which he since filled. 

This week, with his office finally getting 
Into the swing of regular hours and system¬ 
atic routine, a definite relief from the 24- 
hour schedule which the office maintained 
for the war's duration. District Attorney 
Brandon In an exclusive interview with the 
Lynn Telegram-News spoke of many things 
pertaining to the details of his department 
and current happenings of nationwide in¬ 
terest. 

When Mr. Brandon took office In the spring 
of 1939, having received a “personal appoint¬ 
ment” from the late President Franklin Del¬ 
ano Roosevelt, he recalled having talked with 
the late Fred Tarr, of Gloucester, who at one 
time held the post. “Fred told me that he 
never found It necessary to spend more than 
1 hour a day in the office. Of course, those 
were the times when the department had but 
few definite assignments. 

“I smile now. when I think of It, because 
during the war this office has nm on a 24- 
hour schedule, with the men working 10 to 
14 hours a day, and like all bosses I was 
obliged to work even longer hours.” 

He expressed relief at being back at the 
40-hour-week schedule. “Then, we worked to 
do what had to be done. Now we’re living 
up to the labor laws ourselves.” There are 
20 assistants in the district attorney’s de¬ 
partment and with office employees, round 
out a personnel of 64, all going at top speed. 

SPY CASES 

Perhaps the most exciting of wartime as¬ 
signments was the espionage and counter¬ 
espionage Investigations, which brought 
headaches as so many leads had to be tracked 
down before the guilty parties were finally 
apprehended. 
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The office was Instriimental In prosecuting 
the officers and crew of the German ship, 
Fraulcin Frederic, who were found guilty of 
sabotage and given still Jail and internment 
camp sentences until finally deported to 
Germany. 

*‘I am particularly proud of the record we 
made in the land damage cases, when It was 
necessary to take over property for the Gov¬ 
ernment as at Hingham and Chicopee, to 
make room for Westover Field.’* Mr. Brandpn 
says: 

"Our first assignment was to take over the 
10 square miles of territory (about the size 
of Washington. D. C.), In Ludlow and Chico¬ 
pee, where 320 families had homes. We man¬ 
aged tn get the people off the land (not forc¬ 
ible evictions), found the*a homes and satis¬ 
fied all. With the exception of a few minor 
cases against the city of Chicopee, all the land 
damage cases have been paid.** 

Mr. Brandon explained that millions of dol¬ 
lars were spent by the Government to take 
over the areas they needed for Army and 
Navy as well as civilian occupancy, adhering 
strictly to the law of eminent domain. 

BLACK MARKET 

Black-market exploiters came under the 
jurisdiction of this office and felt the hand of 
justice fall heavily on their activities. 

"I anticipate within the next few months 
some very important prosecution of income- 
tax violations of large amounts of persons 
dealing with black markets. These cases. 1 
expect, will encompass some individuals who 
were successful in covering their operations 
by use of currency in place of a checking ac¬ 
count, so as to make it difficult and evade 
prosecution. The Treasury Department by 
then will have completed their investigations, 
which are now going on so tha:. these male¬ 
factors will not escape. Evidence will be 
presented to the grand Jury, and transgressors 
will be tried before a trial Jury in Federal 
court." he declared. 

He gave a storied account of the mechanics 
of the office, which is highly revealing. For 
the past 12 to 14 years, the Jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government ha:; Increased, both civ¬ 
illy and criminally to an extent which 
couldn’t be foreseen. 

"At one time," says Mr. Brandon, we were 
concerned principally with offenses against 
custom and revenue and a few other matters. 
Today, Federal criminal law reaches right in¬ 
to the community, even to prosecute viola¬ 
tors of common misdemeanors. 

"For many years, there was a no-man’s 
land in the Jurisdiction between the States 
and Federal Government, but in recent years 
that gap has been closed." 

CARLIN CASE 

"Today, in addition to violations of revenue 
laws, such matters regarding to transporta¬ 
tion in Interstate commerce, stolen motor 
vehicles and goods stolen while being trans¬ 
ported interstate, are within our Jurisdiction. 

"Ejitortlon rank.*; after kidnaping (the Car¬ 
lin case, he explained, did not come under 
Federal Jurisdiction because sufficient evi¬ 
dence could not be proven) in ransom de¬ 
mands." 

Others, he listed, included Immigration 
and naturalization laws, gold reserve act, 
frauds against the Government, violation of 
currency laws, income-tax evasions, use of 
mails in schemes to defraud, violations of 
stock fraud cases and national bank laws by 
embezzlements of employees or officers in na¬ 
tional banks and members of the Federal 
Reserve system; prosecution of violators of 
the wage and hour laws, Mann Act. for which 
the department has a definite policy, prose¬ 
cuting relentlessly immoral rings; the in¬ 
creasingly Important narcotics laws; viola¬ 
tors of OPA and milk laws; disbursing of 
obscene literature through mails; food, drug, 


and cosmetic laws, bankruptcy frauds, navi¬ 
gation and railroad laws, servicemen’s read¬ 
justment act of 1944, violhtors of selective 
service, unlawful wearing of the uniform, im¬ 
personating a Federal officer; lotteries con¬ 
ducted Interstate and many others. 

CIVIL BUSINESS 

Mr. Brandon added that there Is a great 
deal of civil business which is under his de¬ 
partment’s orders, and referred to one espe¬ 
cially which is pending, but about which he 
was unable to comment except to say that 
it took weeks of preparation before an audi¬ 
tor, and before the final outcome is deter¬ 
mined, it is anticipated that the Government 
might be obliged to spend "billions more." 

"We act first, then we talk," he stated, 
explaining his reticence in giving out perti¬ 
nent information about ctirrent investiga¬ 
tions. 

SOUND ADVICE 

The relative merits of arguing a case before 
a Judge and Jury were discussed by Mr. 
Brandon, who said that if the defendant had 
a good case It was better to appear before 
a Judge, but if a weak one, a jury selection 
is advisable. 

"1 have a confirmed faith In the Jury sys¬ 
tem. I believe, by and large, that real Jus¬ 
tice 18 done by this form of trial, and I 
hope the day will never come when It will 
bo abolished," the prosecutor says. 

PRAISES LAWYERS 

"I came here as a prosecutor after 20 years 
on the side of the bar, and since being in 
the prosecutor’s chair, it is my experience 
with bar members all over the State that 
any State would be proud of the type of 
men practicing law in Massachusetts today.’* 

SEX COMES UP 

The subject of Juvenile delinquency was 
brought with the revealing information that 
sex offenses among girls between the ages of 
17 and 18 had increased 150 percent during 
1945. 

"1 think that conditions existing In war¬ 
time attributed a lot to this and 1 don’t 
share the belief of so many that wc have 
a 'lost generation.’ 

"Fundamentally, young people, and I refer 
to those up to 21, are Just as good today and 
In many ways better than in previous years, 
’They arc tlie victims of the times, as a gen¬ 
eral let-down in morality is always associ¬ 
ated with war," the prosecutor stated. 

"At the suggestion of the new Attorney 
General, Thomas C. Clark, we have inau¬ 
gurated here a new method of dealing with 
Juvenile delinquents. Instead of issuing 
warrants against them and branding them 
as delinquents, a boy or girl is placed on a 
sort of Informal probation. 

"The assistant talks to the boy or girl In 
question and impresses Upon him the seri¬ 
ousness of the situation and the necessity of 
conforming to law. his duty to neighbor and 
society, and upon the promise of the parent 
or some other person that close who has 
srupervislon will be kept over him, no com¬ 
plaint is filed. The understanding is, how¬ 
ever, if there is a second violation, the boy 
is punished for both. 

"This is a new approach to the problem and 
as yet we have not been able to evaluate the 
results. It has been tried out successfully 
In Brooklyn, where conditions are quite seri¬ 
ous,’’ he concluded. 

AT WHITE HOtrSE 

President Roosevelt was a close personal 
friend of Mr. Brandon, and the latter and his 
wife had often been White House guests. He 
paid this heartfelt tribute to the late Chief 
Executive: 

*T believe that when the true history of 
the last doxen years or more is written from 


the light of a dispassionate, nonpartisan his¬ 
torian, people will come to the realization 
how much Franklin Delano Roosevelt meant 
In meeting both the postwar and war—the 
two greatest crises the country has ever en¬ 
countered—the economic crisis of *33 and 
the war crisis of '41. He steered us through 
the first, giving the so-called forgotten man 
his proper place In our economic system and 
at the same time preserved our American 
Institutions. 

"He saw with a clarity of vision, the in¬ 
evitability of our being forced into the war 
and his foresight was responsible for the 
tremendous miracle of American production 
that brought about its victorious conclu¬ 
sion." 

In March 1935, Mr. Brandon, as regional 
administrator for the Federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission, asserted that Boston 
was the center for high-pressure stock swin¬ 
dling—and as a resulti^tarted a Federal 
drive to stamp out these operations. He 
was successful, to the extent that all stock 
swindling was wiped out of the city. 

The soaring-stock quotations of today were 
commented upon by Mr. Brandon. “Of 
course, nothing can stop runaway inflation, 
but there are many safeguards today that 
didn’t exist in 1034. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s action In up¬ 
ping the margin of 100 percent is banishing 
the possibility of wild orgies of buying as 
there Is no margin trade at all. 

"The SEC now has the power to investi¬ 
gate an untoward activity in the stock and 
the New York and Boston exchanges, and 
others throughout the country are cooperat¬ 
ing in safeguarding the public interests." 

BOATING ENTHUSIAST 

In his leisure moments, the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral is a devotee of boating and has pioneered 
In radio telephone from ship to shore and 
shore to ship, with a winter hobby for build¬ 
ing transmitting sets. 

, His 66-foot auxiliary schooner, "HaZ/-r*de," 
which he loaned to the Coast Guard during 
the war, is hts No. 1 diversion, although 
he admits to being an "inveterate first- 
nighter." The second confession was that 
his wife is the first nlghter—"I go with her." 

Color photography, especially movies, holds 
a great deal of Interest for him and as a 
bit of professional advice, he admonished, 
"Always use a light meter with color to get 
best resultB." 

CAMBRIDGE NATIVE 

Born In Cambridge, Mr. Brandon was grad¬ 
uated from Boston College with a degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1915 and from Boston 
University with a degree of bachelor of laws 
In 1919. He has this unusual distinction 
of being admitted to the Ma8.sachusett8 bar 
in March 1019, and then being graduated 
from college In June. 3 months later. 

Because of the First World War, during 
which he was n commissioned officer in the 
United States Navy, he returned to complete 
his education and was obliged to cover an 
entire year’s course In 6 months. 

He has also been admitted to practice be¬ 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, 
is a member of the Massachusetts Bar Asso¬ 
ciation, Boston Bar Association, Federal Bar 
Association, of which he is past president, 
and American Bar Association. He made an 
outstanding prosecuting record during 1939 
of losing only 1 out of 418 criminal cases in 
Federal court. 

District Attorney Brandon is married to 
the former Dorothy A. McCarthy, cf Brighton, 
and they make their home at 150 Beacon 
Street. For years he has been a leader in 
the Massachusetts Council of the Knights 
of Columbus and held the highest office from 
1924 to 1920, 
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RBMABKB 


HON. ELUSE. PATTERSON 

or oAxaroMRA 

XK TBS HOT8B OF BBPBBSBNTATXV88 

Ttiefdtajr, Kbrmrtf 5« 1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to brine to the attention of the Congress 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of February g, 1846, which is a further 
indictment of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for its attempts 
to smear the well-known humanitarian 
organisation, the Joint Anti-Fascist Ref¬ 
ugee Committee: 

COMTXMFT 

GeneraUy speaking, oontsmpt of a con- 
arsasionsl oommittes amounts to contempt 
<a Congress. This Is altogether proper, of 
course, for the committee Is in^vested with 
authorltir by the legislative body: and this 
authority must be respected If the eesentlal 
Investigative functions of Congress are to 
be effectively discharged. Thus there will be 
an understandable disposition In the Houee 
of Representatives, no doubt, to back up Ita 
Standhig Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties which has voted to cite for contempt a 
lllee Helen Bryan, eiecutive aecretary of the 
Oblnt Antl-Faeeiet Refugee Committee, be* 
oauee she failed to oomi^y with an order to 
produce all the records of her organlaatlon. 

But this Btanding Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican AcUvltiee Is clearly a special case. It 
has long since become notorious for Its abuse 
of the powers granted to It by the House. It 
has employed Its mandate to Investigate un- 
Americanism, as a general license for the 
persecution, and vlliflcation of individuals 
and organisations whose sole offense has been 
to incur the displeasure of the commit- 
tee's dominant fl^re. Repreeentative Jokw 
Rakxxn. Its antics have tended to weaken 
respect for the investigatory functions of the 
Congress and even for the Congrese Itself. 
Indeed, it has invited and provoked, if it has 
not Justified, contempt as an espression of 
traditional American independence and self- 
respect. 

Consider Mias Bryan's pending case, for ex¬ 
ample. Her organisation, licensed by the 
President's War Relief Control Board, is en¬ 
gaged In collecting funds for the relief of 
refugee vletlme of fascism in Kurope. It is a 
Idillanthrople body and undertakes no propa¬ 
ganda activities of any kind. Before making 
any effort to Inveatlgate this organisation, 
the Un-Amerl an Aotlvltlee Committee 
sought to have ita license revoked by the War 
Relief Control Board. Then the committee 
summarUy summoned the secretary, ordering 
her to produce forthwith aU books and rec¬ 
ords—whi^ would have meant, of course, 
discontinuation of the organisation's relief 
work. Mlae Bryan came before the commit¬ 
tee but was afforded no chance to answer 
queetioni or to explain the dllDeulty of brlng- 
In all her fUee to Washington. She was not 
even allowed to consult her counsel during 
the hearing. The comfnlttea voted to cite her 
for contempt—contempt of an order which 
waa as unneoeseary as it was unreasonable. 
Action before the House has been deferred 
until the organlsatlon'a national chairman, 
Ur. Edward K. Barsky, car wn>ear batore tha 
committee tomorrow. 

If the Houee supports this contempt cita¬ 
tion, Miss Bryan wlU have to look to the 
courts to uphold her olvU rights. Perhaps 
Members of the Houee will feel bound to 
support a committee which they themaelvee 


haveeetablialied. But we think that the au¬ 
thority of tb» Bouae ean be better suetalned 
by curbli^ an arbitrary exerdee of It. In 
truth, Mies Bryan has not been in contempt 
of Congrese: ehe has only been In contempt of 
a oommittea which has ItMlf been contemp¬ 
tuous of Its congrceelonal mandate and of the 
democratlo proceas. And we believe that the 
Houee will enhance rather than diminleh Its 
dignity by making this eommlttee conform to 
Its established standards. 

Of course, the only sure way to curb the 
Un-Amerlean Activities Committee le to 
abolieh It. The Bouse ean permit this group 
to go on actli^ as its agent only at grave 
perU to Its own prestige. Mlae Bryan's case 
offers a wdcome opportunity to administer 
a rebuke. But what Is needed Is a major 
operation. 


Adantic Monthly Atdtndle Toward Soviet 
Rttssin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

or tLXJNoie 

IN THE BOUSE OP RHPREBBNTA'rZVlS 

Tuesday, February 5 ,1946 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Recoxb. I include an article 
that appeared in the New York Times, 
entitled *Two Writers Assail Atlantic 
Monthly”: 

Two Waimie AeeAiL Atlamho Montblt— 

CHAMSIBLIIf AND BUXLL ORAXOX BIAOAZlNt 

Has NoifCHzncAL At t itp p i Towaiid Russia 

The Atlantic Monthly le charged with an 
overly friendly and non-crltical attitude 
toward Soviet Rusela. particularly Its activi¬ 
ties in Poland, in two open letters addressed 
to Edward Weeks, editor of the monthly, 
which wore published yesterday in the cur¬ 
rent issue of the New Leader, liberal labor 
weekly. 

William Henry Chamberlin, in his letter, 
resigned in protest as a member of the At¬ 
lantic's editorial staff, a post he hold for 
14 years, citing two recent articles on Poland 
by Anna Louise Strong and the magazine's 
seeming unwillingness to print anything 
critical of Russia. 

Raymond Leslie Buell, writer and lecturer, 
challenged Mr. Weeks* rejection of an article 
on Poland that he said the editor asked him 
to write. He also cited Mice Strong's articlee 
and said she is "no longer American by in¬ 
spiration but is a Russian Communist by 
adoption." 

Both Mr. Chamberlin and Bfr. BueU are 
authors of works on European affairs. 

Efforts to reach Mr. Weeks in Boston for 
comment were unavailing last night. 
caAicBBaLiN Nonee "wise ouur" 

Referring to Mias Strong's articles, Mr. 
Chamberlin, who is an assoolate editor of the 
New Leader, said that "the gulf between an 
editorial viewpoint which would regard these 
articlea aa auitabla for publication In an 
American non-Communist magazine and my 
own la ao wide that I dont think my former 
aaalgnment of eubmlttlng opinlona on po- 
Uttcal and foreign affairs aiHelae could be 
continued with much advantage to either 
of US." 

Of Mill Strong lie aaki: 

*Tt aeema to me that an avowed American 
Oommunlat aympathlaer, a former editor of 
a Soviet propaganda paper edited In Engllah 
In iioaoQiw and the vddow cf a Soviet oAlolal. 


la not tha moat reliable aoum of Informa¬ 
tion about what happened in Poland under 
Soviet occupation." 

He referred favorably to dlspatohes by 
Oladwln Hill in the New York Times and 
the report of Representative Thomab Gordon, 
of lillnola, published in the Oonorbssional 
Bzcord, commenting that Mr. Hill and Mr. 
OemooN also had been recent visitors to 
Poland. 

"If these (Miss Strong's) articles had repre¬ 
sented an isolated exception I would not 
feel so strongly- on the subject," Mr. Cham¬ 
berlin continued. "But it seems to me that 
they represent only the most extreme ex¬ 
pression of a 'Russia can do no harm' atti¬ 
tude whioli was not characteristic of the 
magazine when I became associated with it. 
but which has been markedly reflected in its 
contents since 1942." 

What was regrettable to him, Mr. Cham¬ 
berlin wrote, waa not a wlllingnesa to print 
occasional favorable articles about Soviet 
Russia, but "the conscious or unconscious 
olosemindedness that lead to almost auto¬ 
matic rejection of capable and informed con¬ 
tributions which contained some note of 
criticism." 

BTTSLL A88AXLB XNDlTPlItXNCR 

Mr. Buell, saying that he had been Im- 
piessed by the "Indifference of a number 
of Atlantic articles ignoring the question 
of human freedom." and that "in the kind 
of crisis which the world is undergoing the 
hem-haw policy simply aids the totalitari- 
ans." continued: 

"The issue is not between feudal capitalism 
and a Socialist utopia. The Issue is between 
social democracy resting on a respect for 
human dignity, and totalitarian terrorism of 
whatever variety. The major issue confront¬ 
ing the world is whether Individuals are to 
be arbitrarily sacrificed for the sake of so- 
called aoclal englnaering. or whether changes 
are to be made by agreement and humani¬ 
tarian means." 

Mr. Buell wrote that Mr. Weeks’ letter of 
rejection seemed to suggest that what had 
been wanted was an article agreeing "for 
the most part" with Miss Strong's contribu¬ 
tions 

'T am concerned about freedom not only 
In Poland but in America." he continued. 
*lf erstwhile American liberals are not inter¬ 
ested in its fate in Poland, can we count on 
them to fight for its preservation here? I 
do not believe so. Totalitarianism may yet 
win this country and the world, due in part 
to the new attitude of historic Jotirnals like 
the Atlantic." 

The articles by Miss Strong referred to 
were Getting Democracy in Poland in the 
October issue and Bor's Uprising in the De¬ 
cember issue. 


Back Home Thought 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 6,1946 

Mr. COLE of lAissouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
RxcoBD, I include the following poem 
written by F. J, Lyons, of Conception 
Junction, Mo.: 

Should capital and labor be both allowed to 
flout 

A nation just recovering from a war, almost i 
rout? 
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X ask this simple question, because I am of 
those 

Millions who have capital and atiU labor to 
day*s close: 

Must we, who are a composite of both the 
warring clans. 

Stand idly by and suffer from both their 
ruthless plans? 

We too, have sustained the nation in the 
ordeal she has known. 

Produced the food by sweat and labor, as 
we've reaped and sown. 

We have thought of our great Nation as a 
guide to be 

To clean and righteous living, a beacon to 
eternity 

Of every warring country so sore beset by 
strife 

To a new and greatly needed, cleaner, better 
way of life: 

Must our Government stand idly by, and 
complacently abide 

While capiUl and labor, a minority, daringly 
deride 

Its futile efforts to maintain a sorely needed 
peace 

For which a saddened world languishes, and 
seeks release? 

No, I cannot believe, that we, America, having 
won a global war 

Can be so dead to all our history or drifted 
so afar. 


Veterans’ Benefits 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CAU VINSON 

or GioacoA 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPBB8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, February 5,1946 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker. I have 
analyzed the various laws, rules, regula¬ 
tions, and other measures adopted for 
the benefit of war veterans. 

I am submitting for the Record a 
digest of such benefits in the hope that 
it will be a useful and ready reference of 
practical assistance to the Members and 
to veterans: 

Digest of Veterans' Benefits 

ELIGIBILITY 

A veteran must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem¬ 
ber 16. 1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war. He must have been dis¬ 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 00 
days or more or because of an injury or 
disability incurred in line of duty. 

MONET 

1. Muslorlng-out pay: Service personnel up 
through the rank of Captain in the Army and 
Marine Corps and senior lieutenant in the 
Navy and Coast Guard are entitled to: (a) 
$800 musterlng-out pay if they have per¬ 
formed active service for at least 60 days out¬ 
side the United States: or (b) $200 muster- 
ing-out pay if they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days no part of which 
was served outside of the United States; or 
(c) $100 for any active service less than 60 
days. 

2. Bonus: Public Law 268 repeals that por¬ 
tion of the law, which provided that any 
financial benefits received under the act 
would be deducted from any future bonus 
authorlEed. 

3. Retirement pay: Service personnel on ac¬ 
tive duty for more than 30 days and disabled 
from disease or injury received in the line of 


duty are entitled to receive the same recre¬ 
ment pay as now provided for regular per¬ 
sonnel of the service. 

4. Pensions; Discharge or release from serv¬ 
ice under conditions other than dishonorable 
Is a prerequisite to veteran's benefits. Any 
veteran having a lO-percent or more dis- 
abUity resulting from disease or injury in¬ 
curred in or aggravated by war service will, if 
his application is approved, receive the fol¬ 
lowing amoimt: 

Amount payable 


Percent of disability: per month 

10_$11.60 

20_ 28.00 

30____ 34. 60 

40_ 46.00 

60_ 67.60 

60-- 60.00 

70_ 80.60 

80- 02.00 

00- 103.50 

Total disability_116.00 


Eligibility for pensions for non-service- 
connected disabilities requires honorable dis¬ 
charge and 00 days' wartime service—or if 
period of service was less than 00 days, have 
been discharged for disability incurred in 
service in the line of duty. The disability 
must be permanently and totally disabling 
and not due to the veterans’ own wUlful 
misconduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000. or any married veteran—or 
with dependent minor children—with an an¬ 
nual income over $2,600. is ineligible for non- 
servlce-connected disability pensions. This 
pension is $50 per month and is increased to 
$60 upon 10 years of continuous, permanent, 
total disability or upon reaching the age of 
66 . 

6. Insurance: Service personnel are eligible 
for the cheapest and best life insurance at¬ 
tainable—^the National Service Life Insur¬ 
ance. This is term insurance for 8 years, 
convertible into ordinary life, 20-payment 
life, or 30-payment life policies. 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein¬ 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 months 
after date of separation from active service, 
or within 3 months after date of lapse, 
whichever is later, by payment of only 2 
monthly premiums without interest. 

6. Readjustment allowances: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en¬ 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 per 
week while unemployed. An eligible veteran 
may receive such payments up to a maxi¬ 
mum of 1 year, depending on length of serv¬ 
ice. Self-employed veterans with net earn¬ 
ings of less than $100 per month may receive 
an allowance amounting to the difference 
between net earnings and $100 in any month, 
up to a maximum of 1 year, also depending 
on iength of service. 

7. Loans: Veterans have up to 10 years 
after official end of the war in which to make 
application for guaranteed loan at no more 
than 4 percent interest. These loans are 
automatically guaranteed if made in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the act and if 
the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaran¬ 
teed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, with the Government guaran¬ 
teeing 50 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The business loan guar¬ 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 60 percent. 
Real-estate loans may be amortised over a 
period up to 26 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on ron-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur¬ 
chase a lot in connection with home eon- 
struction. Loans may be made for all or- 
dinarp laiBdng pur^msesraiid M»y mmaal 


business enterprise, and so that existing in¬ 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans. 

8. Income-tax exemptions: Special provi¬ 
sions have been enacted by Congress for the 
tax benefit of veterans. These benefits in¬ 
clude (a) $14M)0 of active service pay is ex¬ 
cluded from gross income for the taxable 
year 1048 and \mtil the termination of the 
present war is proclaimed; (b) mu5tering- 
out pay ih excluded from gross Income lor 
the taxable year of 1044 and later years. 

JOBS 

1. Employment placement and assistance: 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet¬ 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em¬ 
ployment. This assistance includes em¬ 
ployment counseling. 

2. Employment preference: Preference in 
Job referrals through the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, carrying out the 
direction of the G1 bill of ri^ts that the 
veteran receive ’’the maximum Job oppor¬ 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.” 

8. Civil-service preferences: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or in receipt of 
pensions, disability retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination ratings. 

- A five-point preference is allowed to vet¬ 
erans not disabled. 

These preferences will place veterans’ 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scien¬ 
tific positions paying over $8,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal Job; A 
veteran who held a permanent, probational, 
or probational-indefinite civil-service Job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces is entitled to mandatory reemploy¬ 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of service. 
Is still qualified to perform the duties of his 
position, and applies for restoration within 
90 days after separation from active service 
or discharge from the hospital. 

6. Other civil-service benefits: The civil- 
service rule that not more than two mem¬ 
bers of a family, living in the same house, 
may hold a Federal civil-service position does 
not apply in case of a person entitled to 
veteran preference. 

BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 

1. Bmall-business aids: Assistance is pro¬ 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi¬ 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worth-while manu¬ 
facturing projects; (b) assistance in obtain¬ 
ing surplus war materials that will be help¬ 
ful to the planned business venture; and 
(c) supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for mate¬ 
rials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration to veterans. 

8. Purchase of surplus property: Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them¬ 
selves ap and help to maintain themselves 
in business without buying through regular 
dealer channels or paying a profit to anyone. 

4. Housing priorities: Prtorttle s for the 
eonstruotion or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans in obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

' 6. Legal assistance: The American Bar As¬ 
sociation has adopted a program of legal as¬ 
sistance to veterans and members of their 
families. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

1. Education: Any eligible veteran may 
receive 1 year' of eduoatton .or of training 
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l^ui additionia eduaatioii Xup to a maEtmum 
of 4 yeaniK for total longtli at aotivo oartleo. 
Thim It no ogo tlnUt nor It thtto any need 
to ^ow thot a vetaran^i edueatlon waa In- 
terrupted 'tiy war teiwloe. 

The time during whloh a oourte may be 
initiated la within 4 yeara after diacharge or 
the end of the war, whlohew la later, and 
the time limit for eompletlon of the courae 
la 0 yearn after the end cf the wav. 

Short Intenaive oouraea may be undertaken 
and the additional ooat prorated agalnat the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran la 
entitled at the rate of $S00 per eohool year. 
Mo each abort oourae may coat more than 
$500. ^eterana may apply to take a oor- 
reapondenee oourae but they are entitled to 
no aubaiatenee allowance. One-fourth of 
the elapaed time used in puraulng auch a 
courae la charged agalnat the veteran’a period 
of eligiolllty. Total amount payable for 
oorreapondenoe couraea for any veteran la 
Umited to $500. 

Monthly lubaiatenoe allowance, while in 
aohoQl or training, la $66 for veterana without 
dependenta '>nd $90 for veterana with de- 
pendenta. 

9. Vocational rehabilitation of diaabled 
veterana: The purpoae of vocational rehabili¬ 
tation la to restore the employability which 
has been lost by virtue of a handicap due 
to a disability incurred in or aggravated by 
service. 

Vocational training involving more than 4 
years of training may be begun by diaabled 
veterans, subject to approval of the Vet¬ 
erans* Administration. The time for com¬ 
pleting such training is 9 years after the 
end of the war. 

Diaabled veterans In vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $65 (without de¬ 
pendents) or $90 (with dependentsK plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by 
law. The minimum total vnount such vet¬ 
eran may receive Is set at $100 per month 
(without dependents) and $115 (with a de¬ 
pendent), plus $10 fdr the first child. $7 for 
each additional child, and $15 for any de¬ 
pendent parent. If the veteran would 
otherwise receive less than these minimum 
amounts, his allowance is raised to equal the 
minimum during the period of training and 
for 2 months thereafter. 

HOSPITAUBSTIOM SlfD OOMZGILIAKT GASS 

1. Hospitalisation: The Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration provides hospitalisation for any 
veteran of any war who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Vet- 
«nns with servioe-connected disabilities are 
given preference. Veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities are eligible if a 
hospital bed is available and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he is unable 
to defray expenses of treatment. 

The Veterans' Administration has been au¬ 
thorised and directed to expedite additional 
hospital construction and to establish all 
necessary administrative offices to make vet¬ 
erans* benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli¬ 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans* Administra¬ 
tion to purchase prosthetic appliances for 
veterans and instruct them in the use of such 
appliances, including payment of any ex- 
pcoise involved in the vsterans* traveling to 
and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted and training given in Its use. 

8. Guide or seeing-eye dogs: Guide or see- 
ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-oon- 
neeted disability under laws administered 
by the Veterans* Administration, including 
payment of any expense involved in the vet¬ 
erans' traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to mechan¬ 
ical or electronic equipment to aid them in 
overcoming the handicap of blindness. 


4. D a m tiiillar y care: A veteran who is so 
dis a b led as to be unable to earn a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
bs admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans* Administration providing such ac¬ 
commodations. 


Graifi Sitnatioii in New Hamptliire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

or new MJomanMx 

XN TBE HOX7SB OP REPRBSBNTATTyES 

Tueaday, Febrmry 5, 1M6 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein the following tele¬ 
grams which I have received concerning 
the grain situation in New Hampshire 
and in New England: 

Boston. Mass.. January 26,1946. 
Ron. Chxstsr B. Mxbrow. 

Member of OonyreBs: 

With the advance of oats to celling we are 
now unable to buy any wheat, corn, barley, 
or oats proteins, and mill feeds are also unob¬ 
tainable. A very serious condition faces New 
England feeders unless steps are taken to 
meet requirements In this deficit area. From 
here we see no hope of getting supplies unless 
oeillngs are removed. Action within 10 days 
Is needed or feedstulfs in many places wUl 
be exhausted. 

Boston Obazn and Flour Exchange. 

J. A. Bassett. President, 


Concord. N. H.. February i. 1946, 
Hon. Cbbbtbr Mxirow, 

Member of Congress: 

We wish to call your attention to the fol¬ 
lowing resolution for your consideration: 

Whereas we are unable to buy wheat, com, 
oats, barley, mill feeds, and proteins; and 

Whereas our present supplies will be ex- 
exhausted within 8 weeks, we believe some 
drastic action must be taken Immediately to 
prevent a catastrophe to the poultry and 
dairy Industry in New Hampshire; Be it 
therefore 

Beaolved, That price ceilings as applied 
to grain and grain products be removed at 
once. Only by such action do we believe 
that the above-mentioned catastrophe can 
be prevented. 

New Hampshsrx Feed Dbalirs and 
Manutactubxrs Asbocxation. 

Robert B. Farnuic. Secretary, 


Concord, N. H., February 2, 1946. 
Hon. Cbxstbr Mbrrow, 

Afember of Congress: 

We are depending on you to exert every in¬ 
fluence in this national grain crisis to pro¬ 
vide enough grain for New Hampshire and 
New England to meet the USDA dairy and 
poultry quotas. We are at the end of the 
grain route and this situation will certainly 
destroy our poultry Industry and do serious 
harm to our dairying unless you are able to 
find means of getting grain into this area. 

Gaoaos M. Putnam, 
President, New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau, 

Concord, N. H.. February 4, 1946, 
Congressman CMnm Mxrrow: 

For your information following wire dis¬ 
patched today to Secretary Anderson and 
copy to President TroBuui: 


"New Hampshire Is facing daepcrateiy ae- 
rloua feed shortage. Supply of feed on hand 
for poultry and cattle wlU last only 2 to 4 
weeks and replacements cannot be bought 
at any price. Am informed similar condi¬ 
tion prevails generally over New England. 
As a means of immediate rdlef I suggest 
CCC obtain and allocate to this State and 
this region sufficient quantity grain and 
feed Ingredients to save our poultry flocks 
from liquidation and starvation and our 
dairy herds from serious mtlk production 
loss and loss of flesh resulting from fseding 
hay and roughage alone. This situation is 
desperate and only quick action will save 
our poultry and dairy industry.’* 

Do not believe celling price adjustments 
can be obtained quickly enough, even If such 
adjustment or removal of g^n from price 
control is the answer. Therefore suggest 
CCC or other appropriate Government 
agency take immediate action to get grain 
into hands of distributors of this area st 
once. Sending this wire to New Hampshire 
congressional delegation. 

Andrew L. Pblxbr, 
Commis.Hioner of Agriculture. 


MacArthur Desenrei the Support ot Uur 
Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5,1946 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. I wish to insert an 
article from the New York Journal- 
American of January 25, 1946. 

As far as the American people are con¬ 
cerned, our present foreign policy seems 
to be floundering in secrecy, appease¬ 
ment, lack of any central responsibility 
and leadership, undermining and de¬ 
stroying those who display courage and 
constructive foresight, bolstered by a se¬ 
ries of emphatic denials which arc in¬ 
variably followed by a tardy and apolo¬ 
getic admission of the facts when it is 
too late to do anything about them. As 
against the frank and forthright atti¬ 
tude of British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin. we suffer by comparison. 

In a recent press conference Secretary 
of State James P. Byrnes denied reports 
of friction between General MacArthur 
and State Department Advisers George 
Atcheson, Jr., and John Service. Does 
the State Department seek again to 
whitewash the charges against men, 
which were made by Gen. Patrick Hur¬ 
ley? To this day Mr. Byrnes has not 
seen fit to delve into the charges made 
by the FBI against John Stewart Service 
and his associates. Now comes another 
Instance to show that the State Depak- 
ment or its authorized representatives 
are undermining Gen. Douglas A. Mac¬ 
Arthur while he Is in the field carrying 
out Department policies with high dis¬ 
tinction and sagacity. 

On Thursday January 24, the so- 
called Japanese-American Committee 
for Democracy held a meeting at the 
Manhattan Center in New York City. 
This meeting was widely advertised In 
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the Communist press. On January 28, 
1 day prior to that meeting, Mr. iloward 
Rushmore carried a story in the New 
York Joumal-American and the Hearst 
papers throughout the countries indicat¬ 
ing the character of this meeting. The 
article follows: 

Red Qrottp Leads MAcAirrKuit Smeab 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

The smear campaign being directed by the 
Communist International against Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur is now firmly rooted In the 
United States with a new Red group. Japa* 
nese-American Committee tor Democracy, 
leading the attack on the Pacific war hero. 

Ironically the State Department apparently 
has enrolled one of its members in this vllll- 
flcation of General MacArthur. for Dr. Hugh 
Borton. member of the Department, is listed 
os speaker on a Japanese-American Commit¬ 
tee program here tomorrow night. 

Dr. Borton will speak at a rally called by 
the committee at Manhattan Center. 811 
West Thirty-fourth Street, in what appears 
to be the Communists' opening drive to turn 
public opinion against the Allied supreme 
commander in Japan. 

BOTH WAS INDICTED 

On the same platform with Dr. Borton will 
be Andrew Roth, a fr *mer naval intelligence 
officer and a critic of General MacArthur, who 
was arrested and Indicted last summer on a 
charge of conspiracy to steal confidential doc¬ 
uments from the State Department. 

These documents, relating to American 
policy in the Par East, were in part printed in 
Amerasla. a pro-Comm\mlst publication 
edited by PhUip Jaffee. who made a guUty 
plea to his part in the conspiracy. 

Literature circulated by the Japanese- 
American committee has*featured attacks on 
General MacArthur as a reactionary and the 
tie-in • • * will be evidenced at tomor¬ 
row's meeting by the reading of a special 
greeting from the Japanese People’s Emanci¬ 
pation League.” 

CITES MOSCOW TIE-XN 

This league operated from Tenan. China, 
during the war and is one of the many Com¬ 
munist international stooge organlaatlons de¬ 
signed to seise Japan as a Moscow colony. 

The message from Tokyo has a sharp at¬ 
tack on the efficiency of General MacArthur's 
administration and says in part: 

"The Japanese militarists have also skill¬ 
fully started their underground operations. 
The bureaucrats, who are war criminals, are 
still In their former positions and the land¬ 
lords are plotting to keep their old feudalist 
land system.” 

Mr. Speaker, despite this timely warn¬ 
ing, Dr. Hugh Borton. Acting Chief, Divi¬ 
sion of Japanese Affairs of the State De¬ 
partment. not only appeared at the 
meeting, spoke there, but was present 
with none other than Andrew Roth as 
the gathering adopted a resolution which 
read, in part, as follows: 

Whereas the United States State Depart¬ 
ment is carrying out In liberated Europe. In 
Puerto Rico, in Indonesia, in the Philippines, 
and In China an imperialistic policy: Be It 

Resolved That we watch for similar action 
In Japan, and mobilize the people of America 
to protest. 

In other words this State Department 
representative was openly consorting 
with one charged with appropriating 
confidential documents of the Depart¬ 
ment. while his own Department whs 
the target of Communist attack. This 
same Andrew Roth made General Mac¬ 
Arthur the butt of his remarks. He 
waxed enthusiastic over recent changes 
tn the State Department '"when ex-Am¬ 


bassador Grew resigned last summer and 
was replaced by Dean Acheson, John, 
Carter Vincent, and others.’* 

Mr. Speaker, 1 rise to question the pro¬ 
priety of the appearance of Dr. Hugh 
Borton. a duly authorized State Depart¬ 
ment official, at a meeting whose chief 
function was to attack General Mac¬ 
Arthur. now carrying out the directives 
of this very Department. The Incident 
is a mockery of the assurances given by 
Mr. Byrnes on the present relations be¬ 
tween the State Department and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. It is but another ex¬ 
ample of apparent cooperation between 
the Communists and certain State De¬ 
partment officials. I wonder what will 
be the effect on American prestige when 
the story of this meeting is publicized 
in Tokyo. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NOBTU DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, February 5, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the President has asked that 
we extend the price-control law for an¬ 
other year. Most of us. I think, are in 
agreement, but we should try to find some 
method by which we can save a run-away 
infiation. In attempting to do this, we 
must also find a way to open up the gates 
of opportunity for business. Without 
this there can be no reconversion. The 
whole program of price control cannot 
alone be directed in the interest of the 
consumers; the machinery which serves 
the consumers must be given some con¬ 
sideration. 

In the attempt to regulate prices—and 
probably honorably in the interest of the 
common people—^the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration has caused an ever-increas¬ 
ing shortage of materials. They are all 
too often stopping production. It would 
seem to me that this agency and its poli¬ 
cies can well be reviewed before this Con¬ 
gress grants it a new lease on life. It is 
entirely right that we should control 
prices against inflation or spirals, but 
more than all else we must find at the 
same time a way to stimulate production. 

Under unanimous consent. I include 
two letters which have come to my at¬ 
tention on the question of price control- 
one from the Truax-Traer Coal Co., one 
of the largest coal dealers of the Nation, 
and the other from the John Leslie Paper 
Co., of Minnesota; 

TBuax-Tbaeb Coal Co.. 

Minot, N. Dak., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Ckableb R. Robebtbon, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Mb. Robebtson: Thanks very much 
for your letter of January 84 with regard 
to stoker-coal prices In our area. 

If OPA Informed you that the border cities 
In Minnesota such as Bast Grand Forks. 
Moorhead, and Breckenridge have enjoyed a 
price differential as against other Minnesota 
towns on lignits, they are very badly mis¬ 
taken. as the same prices have prevailed In 
the entire Red River Valley, including tiU of 


Minnesota and South Dakota for at least 
the last 10 years that I know of. 

In establishing the ceiling of fl.70 a ton. 
OPA recognized that our over-aU costs of 
making stoker lignite is glAO and they very 
generously allowed a profit of 1 cent per 
ton. 

The ai.69 does not take Into account the 
fact that in crushing larger sizes to make 
stoker nut we lose from 85 to 80 percent of 
fine coal which is unsalable and when you 
consider that we have a ready market,for 
the large sizes at $1B0 a ton. it tfiould be 
easily recognized that ai.TO does not ade¬ 
quately cover our financial sacrifice in 
making stoker sizes. 

OPA was informed that we felt we should 
have an over-all pricaof aiAS on stoker nut 
which we do not feel unreasonable. 

It is true that there are no uniform prices 
on lignite at the present time, largely be¬ 
cause of piecemeal adjustments by OPA. For 
example, early in 1943 OPA authorized a 
ceiling price on all sizes of 48.60 per ton 
f. o. b. mine by off-rail truck mines and at 
the same time, holding our company to a 
maximum of $1.63 on lump, $1.44 on furnace, 
and $1.11 on stoker sizes sold to trucks at 
our mine. When you consider that our wage 
scale has always been substantially higher 
than that paid by truck mines, the unfair¬ 
ness of allowing the latter a $8.50 celling and 
denying the same prices to us should be 
obvious. 

As the matter stands now, there are four 
different schedules of prices on lignite au¬ 
thorized by OPA in Mercer County alone. 
For example, the truck mines have a ceiling 
of $2.50, with still another celling granted 
to the Dakota Collieries Co. at Zap, a third 
price to the Knife River Coal Mining Co. at 
Beulah and still a different schedule author¬ 
ized for our own company at Truax. N. Dak. 

Our Burleigh mine at Wilton has still a 
different schedule of prices fixed by OPA, 
with our Kincaid and the Baukol-Noonan 
mine at Noonan being the lowest in the State. 

The net result is that because of shortage 
of production and shipping facilities, dealers 
are obliged to buy lignite at the present time 
wherever it is more promptly available and, 
should they be obliged to buy from a mine 
carrying a higher freight rate than their 
normal source of supply, they are not al¬ 
lowed by OPA to add the difference in freight 
rate to their ceiling prices. They can. how¬ 
ever. add to their celling prices, the higher 
f. o. b. mine cost of the lignite if they are 
obliged to buy from a mine enjoying a higher 
ceiling than their normal source of supply. 

From the foregoing, you will recognize that 
OPA should make a study of lignite prices 
and establish a uniform scale on a basis 
which will encourage the maximum produc¬ 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wesley E. Kelleb. Vice President. 

The John Lebt.te Paper Co.. 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 29, 1946. 
Bismarck Grocery Co.. 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Gentlemen: We regret there Is not a roll 
of butchers’ paper we can ship at the pres¬ 
ent time, as requested in your letter of Jan¬ 
uary 25. 1946. 

We are still holding your letter of October 
6, 1945, hoping some of the grocery paper or 
kraft wrapping or butchers’ paper itemized in 
that letter, would be available for your or¬ 
der. but no such opportunity has developed. 

The mills are not interested 'n shipping 
kraft and butchers’ wrap at the presen OPA 
prices because of the advances in cost of 
nearly all the material they used as well as 
the help employed, in recent months, but 
with no adjustment in their selling prices. 

How long this situation will continue, only 
OPA knows the answer. 

Cordially yours. 

The John Leslie Paper Co., 

E. A. Clabe, Vice President. 
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Fvmgn Pulkj 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF fXOnDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE XTNXTED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5 ilegislative day of 
Friday, January 18). 1946 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address on the 
subject Foreign Policy, delivered by 
me before the National Citizens Political 
ActiOD Committee, at the Hotel Commo¬ 
dore, New York City, on January 21 
last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Even were we not etiU under the lni|iiration 
ol the Mrthctay oT FtankUn D. Aooeevelt, we 
could not oonelder the foreign policy of the 
United Stetee nor world affairs without fo¬ 
cusing our primary Interest upon the prioci- 
pm and the poUelee of PMaldent Boosevelt. 
There Is s remmrKmble paralleliim In the time 
that President Rooeevelt and Adolf Hitler 
were In power. 

They csme to power In Just over 80 days oC 
the eame time: they died within Just under 
80 days of the same time. Through these two 
men two great and opposing ideologies 
elsshed In the fferoest conflict the world has 
ever eeen. E ve n t ua lly Hitler drew nearly aU 
the human face into the holocauet of war. 

Behind the faith and the pfalloaophy of 
Franklin Delano Booeevolt the democraciefi 
of the world airayed themselves in battle to 
the death In the war which has Just ebbed to 
sn end. Roosevelt stood for the dignity and 
ttw eoverelgnty of the people. Hitler for the 
subservience of the people and the dlctator- 
ahip of tyvannloal pcrsrer. Roosevelt, though 
dead. stlU Uves and symbolises tbe faith and 
the aspirations of me mass of the men and 
women, boys and girls of the world. Hitler 
is dead, but **the evil men do Uvee after them 
while the good ie oft interred with theii- 
bones.** The evU flamee lighted by Adolf 
Hitler are stlU burning In many parts of the 
world. From underground sources and secret, 
even sometimes unknowing, hands they are 
fed and kept bright and dangerous. 

But the principles of Franklin Oelano 
Rooaeveit which triumphed in war under the 
fiercest assault ever hurled against good 
cEuaaa and good men are still in a great battle. 
The question still is unsettled as to whether 
those great moving policies of Franklin 
Delano Rooaeveit at home and dbroad shall 
triumph or whether they shall fail. 

It le yet to be settled by the Congress and 
the country as to whether this great Nation, 
lifted by Rooaeveit out of the abyss of de¬ 
pression, shall fall into another as deep or 
deeper; whether the masses of the people he 
lifted up to a new life shall fall back again 
into tbe stagnation and squalor of the old; 
whether we shall again have mass unem¬ 
ployment and of a nation Ill-fed, 

lll-clAd, and 111-housed**; and Whether busi- 
neaa shall see Its tower of profits crumble 
about Its head and Us throbbing enterprises 
idle and cold. 

The attack that hla unrelenting enemies 
made upon the principles of Roosevelt con¬ 
tinues against those same principles as they 
have been courageously eeponasd by his aue- 
ccsaor, upon whom his mantle baa fkUen. 
Fiom oviay aouroea the attack has coma The 
old policy of divide and mle haa been the 
enemy’s strategy, and with all their multiple 
resources they have mobilized their propa¬ 
ganda and a rr ay ed their forces to stifle and to 
strangle everything which symboltaee de- 


moeimey and weU-lwtng for the men, women, 
and chUdren of America, and they aee them- 
asitves vaulttng to power upon a diaillualoned 
and oonfosad people whose distreas they 
would Budbe the etepplDg stones of their po¬ 
litical triumph. 

Both firom Hyde Park, from the quiet 
garden where be keeps his watch over his 
country, oomes ever s trong er to the hearts 
of men the voice of Franklin Delaiio Rooae¬ 
veit ealllng out again to those who love their 
follow men to put together their strength, to 
unite and move forward against those who 
hsive set thrimeelves across the path of man— 
forward and upward. 

*rhe forelgt^ policy of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, too. to at toeue In this country to¬ 
day. *nie good-neighbor policy, American 
leadership in promoting the welfare and pre¬ 
serving the peace of the world, the unity of 
the Big Three as tbe cornerstone of world 
peeee, all these things that Roosevelt stood 
for as the right course for our country In 
the family of nations are under the fiercest 
asmult. By direction and indirection, from 
hands that are sinister, as well as from the 
short-sighted and Ignorant, the blows come. 

But we who know that Roosevelt was right 
have before us the vision he i^ve us of that 
right, and the pattern be yave us of how to 
vindicate it. Every American wlv' to able to 
raise his eyes above the level of own every¬ 
day eoncems must know that the Roosevelt 
vision of a happy and proeperous America in 
a world united in peace a* in war. means 
that both the ignorant and the sinister must 
he defeated—^the ignorant by tbe .letory-in- 
defoat of their own political reeducation, the 
sinister by the massed pressure of all Ameri¬ 
cans of good will. These imperatives are 
the immediate tasks which face us all. if we 
wish to live in a world at peace, unfettered by 
the twin fears of uranium 235 and of na¬ 
tional and international selfishness atid 
greed. 

For the great President who sponsored and 
who urged the development of nuclear fission 
knew that the p o wer s unleashed by the atom 
as they wece a menace to the whole world, 
must be subject to the control of tbe whole 
woild as a weapon of war. He knew that 
that power must be devoted to alleviating 
the labors of the human race, not to killing 
it off. He knew that the birth of tbe atom 
bomb made it more Imperative that the 
United fltates should have at home an eco¬ 
nomic bill of rights which would assure the 
equitable distribution of our enormous In¬ 
dustrial, agricultural, and sclentlflc resources 
to all the people. He knew thfll It could 
only mean misery and destruction unless it 
was used by a world united for peace through 
the Instrumentality of internattonal coop¬ 
eration in tbe use of our new powers, and 
lutemational fiiendshlp through the spread 
of the principles of democracy and of the 
rights of the common man whoever and 
wherever he may be. 

That was Franklin Roosevelt’s vision. For 
the solution of the many problems in inter- 
naUonai affairs which we face today— 
problems which be knew would arise—Preel- 
dent Roosevelt left us this vision and tbe 
United Nations Organization, the tool with 
which to carry out that vision. 

Above all. he saw as the comerstooe of 
world peace tbe permanent existence of unity 
among the Big Three—Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States. It Is 
upon this rock as a firm foundation that he 
baaed our foreign policy; and It to upon 
that foundation that those who are now fol¬ 
lowing after him must base every one of 
their actions. Of couiae, there are and will 
be di fl eren o es among them—but let me re¬ 
mind you what Roosevelt said so propheti¬ 
cally in 1837 about such differences. In his 
great Chicago speech given in 1887, a speech 
which was a considered attempt on Roose¬ 
velt*! part to ahow the people the dangers 
of tbe route they wm traveling, he said: 


*’No nation ever loses its dignity or its 
good standing by conciliating its differences, 
and by exeretoing great patience with, and 
consideration for. the rights of other 
nations.’* 

The wmid—and America—should have 
learned by now that nothing can be gained 
by blindly following a policy of national 
aggrandizement, or by crawling into an iso¬ 
lationist hole and pulling the hole in after 
ua, or by intensifying differences among the 
great AUlas. Two wars have been fought, 
two bloody and incomprehensibly destructive 
wars, within our generation. Both theso 
wars were brought about by policies of all- 
out natlonaliam and toolationlsm We now 
know that unshidcable unity of the Big Three 
could have prevented those wars 

In the years preceding this war few of 
us were wUling to assume the grave respon- 
BibUitles of adult nationhood in a world of 
competing nationalisms We did not pick 
up tbe gauntlet which had been thrown 
down. But since then we have taken part 
in tbe greatest and bloodiest war the world 
has ever known. Hundreds of thotisands of 
our young men and women, part of the irre¬ 
placeable wealth at our Nation's youth, have 
died that we might once again have a chance 
to learn to live at peace in a world united, a 
world which finally ehall have learned the 
leesoD that It to mankind that to important. 
That security from want and fear is more 
important than national or private gain. 

Today we know we must assume those 
reaponsibllitles. We have already begun to 
profit by experience. Spurred perhaps by the 
ever-present catalyst of fear from the men¬ 
ace of the atomic bomb, but also by Uie 
lessons we have learned from tbe agony and 
tbe outpourings of tbe blood of our youth 
and of the youth of all nations, we have 
taken our place among the natfons of the 
world in a great international organization 
for tbe preeervation of peace Tennyson's 
vision of a parliament of the world. Woodrow 
Wltoon’s great dream of . League of Nations 
firmly boimd together by a deeire for peace 
and progress among the countries of tbe 
world, have finally been brought to fruition 
by Franklin Rooeevelt's concrete plan for «u 
international otganimlion of nations based 
on tbe cornerstone of Big Three luiity. 

Yet still we face enemies, still we have 
battles to win. There still are selfish and 
unscrupulous men who place their desires 
for personal power and profit above the wel¬ 
fare of the Nation and the world, blind and 
stupid men who are worked upon by the 
unscrupulous, who are their tools, their 
helots, obeying their divisive, cynical, and 
disruptive orders to wreck world peace at all 
costa. 

Chief among the weapons of theee sinister 
forces today to tbe weapon of anti-6ovieltom. 
Not a morning passes but that 1 read in the 
newspaper some new and conscienceless at¬ 
tack upon our great ally—that ally, be it 
remembered, which for nearly 2 years sltigie- 
handedly held the line against the engulfing 
hordes of the Nazi juggernaut. Xntemperate- 
neas. Intolerance, national aelfisliness, per- 
aonml hatred, and avarice motivate many, if 
not all. of these attacks; but behind them 
all is one overriding emotion: fear. The 
forces of reaction and their unseeing tools 
among the people fear above all the strength 
and the unity of tbe Russian people who, as 
President Roosevelt eald in S^tember 1041, 
“completely destroyed the myth of Nazi in¬ 
vincibility-’* 

These forces of reaction must be defeated 
if there to to be peace in the world. We 
have absolutely nothing to fear from the 
Soviet Union as long as the Soviet Union 
has nothing to fear from us. But while 
arrogant. Immcral, and selfish Individuals niid 
orBudzations within our midst perdtot in 
fanning the flames of hatred against our 
greatest ally. Just so long do we stand in 
dreadful danger of another war—a war, this 
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time, which may be the last one ever to be 
fought by the human race, because after it 
there may well be no more human race. 

Equally dangerous right now is the cam¬ 
paign which is being waged by many of these 
same forces of reaction against the loan of 
three and three-quartef billion dollars to 
Great Britain, which President Truman pro¬ 
posed in his message to Congress yesterday. 
This loan is essential, as the President said, 
because it will enable Britain “to buy from 
the world the supplies of food and raw ma¬ 
terials which are essential to the life and 
the work of the British people. At the same 
time it will keep open o market for those 
surpluses of the United States which are 
customarily exported to the United King¬ 
dom.'* And finally, as President Truman 
also pointed out. it will enable the United 
Kingdom to remove the emergency controls, 
the exchange restrictions, and the trade dis¬ 
criminations which were made necessary by 
the enormous drain on her resources during 
the war. From a purely selfish point of view, 
we should support this loan for we are not 
going to be lending dollars abroad. We will 
be sending goods abroad, thus creating em¬ 
ployment and prosperity at home. And 1 tell 
you this loan will be repaid. 

Yet this loan proposal is under savage and 
vicious attack by various sectors of Amer¬ 
ican opinion. Among the noisiest are two 
groups—first, those who still cling to the 
false slogan. America First, who prefer to 
think of America Isolated from the world 
rather than cooperating with the world. 
These are our old friends the isolationists. 
And second, those who see America dominat¬ 
ing the world with her new might and crack¬ 
ing the whip at all other nations. These are 
a new breed sprung up among us—the im¬ 
perialists. Strangely enough, the isolation¬ 
ists, in their blindness, are unconsciously 
asking for a weaker and poorer America—^not 
for a stronger and a more prosperous Amer¬ 
ica. I am sure you have noticed that cer¬ 
tain Members of the Senate and House oppose 
both the British loan and a higher minimum 
wage. These men are still thinking in terms 
of world scarcity, of the inevitability of pov¬ 
erty nationally and Internationally. They 
still live In a private world in which they feel 
themselves surrounded on all sides by ene¬ 
mies—enemies in the other nations of the 
world, enemies In the great mass of the 
American people who are demanding full 
production and full employment at high 
wages for all. These folks have phosldero- 
doromophbbia—the fear of being afraid of 
being afraid. 

These men and organizations of little 
faith—men and organizations—who would 
soil America short, are among the powerful 
forces opposing the loan to Britain and aid 
to other countries. But even more powerful 
are those few ugly imperialists, those inter¬ 
national monopolists who want to dominate 
the world. They oppose the loan to Britain 
because they are afraid that Britain imbank- 
rupted may take away from them some of 
the markets of the world, may force upon 
them the unpleasant necessity of competing 
for markets. They would rather have the 
world markets In their pockets, unopposed, 
unprotected, and nakedly open to their own 
methods of exploitation. 

Furthermore, thiy are against a loan to 
Britain because the British Government is 
a labor government, and they fear It nearly 
as much they fear the Soviet Union, and for 
the same reason, because they feel that it 
endangers their c ^n private monopolies and 
their own private sources of monopoly profits 
throughout the world. And I may add—^they 
oppose the loan to Britain because It Is a 
precedent for a loan to the Soviet Union. 

But we cannot afford to base our foreign 
policy upon a policy of special favors for 
the few, upon a policy of economic war 
against the many in whatever country they 
live, upon a policy of America against the 


world. That was the old rule. We must 
base oiur foreign policy upon the new rule, 
the nile of International cooperation which 
is the only road to permanent peace and 
prosperity for us here in America as well 
as for the world. 

That road lies open to us. sThe way is 
clear, the way *f enlightened self-interest, 
the way of International peace through in¬ 
ternal democracy and full employment and 
through understanding and friendship be¬ 
tween the nations of the world. It is the 
way of Franklin Dnlano Roosevelt, the way 
of every American who has the genuine in¬ 
terests of his Nation and his people at heart. 

But it is a way which is I^set with dif¬ 
ficulties. Not only do we who^lleve in and 
are fighting for a peaceful America in a 
world at peace find enemies of peace gnaw¬ 
ing at the heart of our own relations with 
our great allies. Britain and Russia. We 
find these same enemies assiduously working 
to promote splits and % divisions wherever 
they have a chance The struggle against 
fascism is not yet over—let us all remember 
that. The victory which was so dearly 
bought on Iwo Jlma and the plains of Nor¬ 
mandy. before Leningrad and Stalingrad, is 
not yet a complete victory. 

The forces of fascism are still in the 
saddle in Spain, Portugal, Argentina. They 
are hiding underground, as today we may 
be sure they are In hiding in Germany and 
Japan and must be routed by an aggressive 
American occupation policy. While we 
proudly take our seat in the United Nations 
Organization, and work together with our 
allies to build a firm structure of interna¬ 
tional democracy and friendship, we must 
not permit selfish and antisocial forces to 
exist and to grow in our own country and 
we must remove the uncertainty and inse¬ 
curity before which these forces feed. For 
our well-being at home we cannot permit 
these forces to defeat our industrial recon¬ 
version program, our promised hximan recon¬ 
version program embodied in the emergency 
unemployment compensation bill, the full 
employment bill, the minimum wage bill, 
and other essential pieces of domestic legis¬ 
lation for the people called for by the Presi¬ 
dent and the country. But these bills are 
Just as important in our foreign policy as 
they are in our domestic policy, for an 
America in crisis, an America in depression, 
means a world in crisis and depression, and 
the ever-growing dangers of a third world 
war brought about by international cut¬ 
throat competition, aggressions, autarchies, 
and all-pervading economic struggle for sur¬ 
vival. 

We must watch every step we take now, 
both on the national and the international 
front. Every move we make or do not make 
will count in the long struggle ahead either 
for or against world peace and world pros¬ 
perity. America never makes great decisions 
to wage war or to create depressions. Only 
Fascist powers do that. But we can uncon¬ 
sciously create the inevitable prerequisites 
for war or for depression by accumulating 
small, seemingly Insignificant decisions that 
make up the total, meaning war or peace, 
depression or prosperity and full employ¬ 
ment. 

The loan to Britain is Just such a rela¬ 
tively small decision. Bo is our policy as a 
nation toward Franco Spain, that last strong- 
hood of European fascism, or toward Argen¬ 
tina. that new stronghold of fascism in the 
Western Hemisphere. Bo is our policy as a 
nation toward the Soviet Union—a policy 
which is made up of innumerable small prob¬ 
lems which must be solved amiably. 

And so, finally, the small decisions on full 
employment, on high wages, on a health pro¬ 
gram for the Nation, on bousing, on taxation, 
and on the many other domestic Issues also 
have their importance In the great decision 
for war or peace, depression or prosperity, 
which will be made for us by the irresistible 


march of human events. We cannot avoid 
the responsibility for another war, for it 
will be totally our responsibility. Nowhere 
in the world is there today any nation pow¬ 
erful enough to wage war against us. but no¬ 
where in the world today is there nation 
which will not. if forced to the wall by the 
American imperialists, the American isola¬ 
tionists, the American monopolists, try to 
fight back. And our supreme power in the 
world will not last. 

It is not our great numbers; it is not our 
resources; it is not our capacity to fight; 
it is not the atomic bomb which makes 
America the most powerful nation in the 
world today. The real predicate of our pow¬ 
er is the confidence that the people of the 
world have in our national Int^rlty, in the 
affection they have for us in their hearts. 
It is touching to see from lowly and humble 
people, as I have in recent months ,in 20 
countries, that confidence and that affection. 
America to them is not primarily great; it 
is primarily good. It is not essentially 
strong; it stands for what is right to them. 
They do not expect us to be their guardians 
or their Bant: Claus, but they do believe 
that we will help them save their old people, 
their women, their children, from starva¬ 
tion, from death and disease. They believe 
that T’i will help them repair the tragic 
devastation of war. They believe that we are 
clear-headed and farsighted enough to know 
that it is not only good morality, but good 
business to help them get their factories and 
their farms and their enterprises to run¬ 
ning again; to help them start the stalled 
wheels of trade and commerce. They be¬ 
lieve that only we are strong enough fear¬ 
lessly to stand against wrong in the world 
and that we will. They believe that we can 
and will take the leadership in building a 
new world upon the wreckage of the old, and 
that we shall so apply knowledge and science 
and skill and that the race of man shall be 
able to rise above the drudgery and the 
squalor of the old world to the sunlit ex¬ 
panses of the new. They believe that we 
can and will keep the world at peace. 

They are still trusting and believing in 
us. They will not change. It will have to 
be we who shall change if that confidence 
is lost. If we do not keep our rendezvous 
with destiny it will be we who will fail the 
dead and the living. It is not like America 
to fail, or, if failing once, to fail again the 
same trust. Even in the wreckage of Eu¬ 
rope—^yes, amongst the throbbing heartaches 
of this still war-torn world—louder than 
the anguished cries of the suffering there is 
still in the human race hope, and the foun¬ 
dations of that hope are sunken deep in the 
hearts of the American people. Let that 
forever be an unshaklng and unshakable 
foundation. 


The Dissipation of Our Birtiiriirht: 
Good GoTemment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF XDSHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4,1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, we find 
that thoughtful citizens In very part of 
this country are becoming fearful of the 
present trends that may lead to the loss 
of our greatest heritage: Good govern¬ 
ment, a heritage that means more to the 
American people than anything they may 
have Inherited. 
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I am indebted to a prominent btuteeis- 
iiian» Mr. O. F. Jewett, of Spokane, Wash., 
for an informative article entitled ''Farms 
of Government” by the president of the 
Washington State Bar Association, Mr. 
Frank E. Holman, which I have con¬ 
densed and present herewith: 

The old echool hooks used to classUy the 
torma of government somewhat as follows: 

Absolute monarchy: Where the head of 
state, be he ktrg or emperor, ruled by divine 
right and the people had no voice In the 
affairs of state. Louis EIV epitomized this 
form of government when he said, *T am the 
state.*' 

Military dictatorship: Of which the ancient 
world had many examples. In this class also 
may be put Napoleon's France and Crom¬ 
well'S BxigUnd. Such dictatorships reeted 
upon the power and genius of great military 
leaders and usually passed with the death of 
such leaders. 

Limited monarchy: Where the people, 
through a parliament or other deliberative 
assembly had some voice In the making of 
law and the conduct of government, but 
where the monarch still exercised the pre¬ 
rogatives of a personal ruler. This was 
largely the situation In England from the 
time of thp Stuart Kings to the end of the 
Georges. 

Constitutional monarchy: Where the 
people, through the I'arllamentary and Ju¬ 
dicial processes, attained sufficient ascend¬ 
ancy over the prerogatives of the Crown to 
subject the will o. the Crown and the con¬ 
duct of the state to the restraints of a writ¬ 
ten or unwritten constitution and to the 
provisions of law enacted In accordance 
therewith. This Is the England of the last 
century and a half. 

A republic: Where the executive and all 
other powers of government are derived from 
the people and exercised with the consent of 
the governed but within the framework of 
constitutional guaranties and Judicial prece¬ 
dents. There had never been a large scale 
venture In this form of government until 
the American experiment was launched fol¬ 
lowing the Amerlcaii Revolution. 

A democracy: Majority rule, where the 
government is dependent upon the will and 
desires of an existing majority. The sim¬ 
plest form of this was the old New England 
town meeting and Its government by a par¬ 
ticular majority voting as a group. It is 
not so much a government of law as a gov¬ 
ernment of men, and this distinguishes a 
democracy from a republic. Law stabilized 
by constitutional guaranties and precedent 
under the checks and balances of a republic 
operates necessarily without regard to the 
particular and transitory passions or feel¬ 
ings of a paitlcular majority. To weaken 
or abandon constitution guaranties and ad¬ 
herence to precedent is to substitute for 
a government of law a government depend¬ 
ent upon the will and immediate desires of 
a particular existing majority. Perhaps we 
should note in passing that the United 
States Army Manual states: “The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States Is not a democ¬ 
racy but a republic”; that the word “democ¬ 
racy" nowhere appears In the Declaration 
of Independence, In the Constitution of the 
United States, in Washington's Farewell Ad¬ 
dress, in Jefferson's Inaugural, nor in Lin¬ 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. As applied to our 
Federal Government it did not come into 
general use until Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
pronouncement of World War I, “make the 
world safe for democracy.'* Since that time 
the tendency has grown to substitute the 
word “democracy” for that of “republic” in 
referring to our form of government and 
thereby obscure the fact that our forefathers 
established and intended to establish a re¬ 
public and not a democracy whereby a par¬ 
ticular majority may by Its votes and the 
sheer force of numbers deprive minorities of 
fair and equal treatment by the agencies of 


government. Lincoln In his first inaugural 
said: “If a majority should deprive a mi¬ 
nority of any clearly written constitutional 
right, it might in a moral point of view 
Justify revolution—certainly would, if such 
a right were a vital one.” 

The makers of the Constitution conferred 
upon us, even as against the Government 
Itself, the right to be let alone, the most 
comprehensive of rights and the most valued 
by civilized men. 

Strange that this freedom of individual 
action is rarely to be found in the utterances 
and declarations of recent times. For exam¬ 
ple, take the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter. One might have all the four free¬ 
doms and yet have no more freedom than 
the elephant in the zoo. Me enjoys freedom 
of thought: he is also free to speak or trum¬ 
pet when he wishes: he has freedom from 
want because his keeper feeds him every day; 
and he has freedom from fear because his 
natural enemies like the lion and the tiger 
are locked up in separate cages. But what 
about his freedom of initiative, freedom 
from arbitrary control? He lacks this, as do 
all persons under an arbitrary government. 
It is this freedom of initiative and freedom 
from arbitrary control by government, free¬ 
dom to work and live, each man according 
to hlB ablHtiee, this freedom of individual 
liberty, which Is the basic freedom of free¬ 
men. Without this we are without the kind 
of government our forefathers established. 
They knew the basic freedom of freemen was, 
as Jiistice Brandels said, freedom from gov¬ 
ernment control—^the right to be let alone 
in our individual lives. That is why. in 
establishing a structiire of government, the 
makers of the Constitution consciously set 
up checks and balances to prevent the Cen- 
ti'al Government and the Executive from be¬ 
coming all-powerlul and regimenting our 
lives. 

Our forefathers understood clearly and 
definitely that the so-called examples of 
democracy In the past had usually degener¬ 
ated Into tyrannies by temporary majorltie.s 
as obnoxious as the tyrannies of dynasties. 
They understood that tyranny or absolutism 
on the part of a majority acting by force 
of numbers could be quite as unreasonable, 
self-willed, and vicious, and as destructive of 
Individual freedom and development as the 
tyranny of ruling houses. 

Hence they created a republic, not a de¬ 
mocracy, along the lines of the New England 
town meeting, with which they were fully 
familiar. They consciously established a 
government of checks and balances. This 
was not done for the purpose of rendering 
the machinery of government complicated 
nor for the purpose of thwarting the ultimate 
will of the majority. The American Revolu¬ 
tionists were committed, to be sure, to the 
doctrine of rule by the majority, but they 
were not committed to the doctrine that a 
majority at a particular period and particu¬ 
larly during a period of economic and social 
unrest Is necessarily to be Interpreted as 
holding a final mandate to Impose upon the 
whole of the people fundamental changes in 
their form of government. They proposed 
that, so far as current political decisions were 
concerned, the will of the majority at stated 
intervals should he tried out by and through 
legislation, framed and passed by the elected 
representativee of any such majority, but al¬ 
ways within the guaranties and the frame¬ 
work of the Gonstitutlon. They Intended to 
combine, and did combine, representative 
government with constitutional government 
and declared outright that the Constitution 
is the fimdamental law of the land: that if 
the elected repreeentatives or the elected ex¬ 
ecutive of any given majority or party at¬ 
tempted by legislation or executive action to 
transcend or yiolate the Constitution or any 
of. its provlslc^ or guaranties, the Judicial 
department of the Government should inde¬ 
pendently determine Om fact of the vlolaUan 


and that the executive, be he president or 
leaser person, should Impose upon no part of 
the people any laws, directives, or orders 
which violate the fundamental rights of any 
citizen as protected and guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Our forefathers felt that the safest form of 
government to assure freedom was a repre¬ 
sentative and constitutional commonwealth. 
They having established for us such a form 
of government, we have supposed It would 
remain with us. We think of government as 
one of the most natural and ordinary facts 
of life. But no particular form of govern¬ 
ment continues of its own accord. It Is in¬ 
fluenced and changed by the plans of men. 
sometimes sincere reformers, sometimes 
demagogs. Consider how quickly fascism 
developed in Italy and nazlsm In Germany, 
and communism in Russia. 

Mr. Hatton W. Sumnebs, of the House, 
has put the matter in immistaknble Lan¬ 
guage on several occasions: 

“Representative government is withering 
before our eyes. • • * Bureaus issue what 
are called directives. One bureaucrat said 
recently, *We do make the law. Tins order 
supersedes any laws opposed to it.’ 

“The executive branch has in effect, 
through Its dictatorial policy of executive de¬ 
crees. usurped the powers of the leplslative 
and Judicial branches. Under the Influences 
of these alien ideologies, there has been 
created a government of bureaus and bu¬ 
reaucrats who make the law, and enforce the 
law, and Interpret the law.” 

Senator Pat McCaxkan last year in nn ad¬ 
dress at the commencement exercises of 
Georgetown University put the matter thus: 

“It Is no fallacy, and It is no quibble, to 
say that a large body of our law today is made. 
Interpreted, and administered by appointive 
officials. Not only by Executive orders, but by 
a constant stream of directives issued by 
various administrative agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment, rules and regulations are continu¬ 
ally being put in force and given effect which 
have had no sanction by the Congress. Yet, 
without such sanction, and often without 
color of support from any con.'^iitutlonal 
source, these rules and regulations have ull 
the force of law: more than that they arc law; 
and frequently they actually supersede laws 
passed by the Congress. 

"Government by administrative law breeds 
opportunity for personal arrogance; evades 
the courts; sneers at the rule ol stare decisis; 
affords no precedents; and fortifies itself by 
pointing ridicule at Congress and other law- 
making bodies of our Nation." 

Senator O’Mahonet, Senator Byp.d, and 
other Democrats have used as strong or 
stronger language. 

Thus bureaucracy has infiltriited ni^d 
superseded our constitutional processes. 
History demonstrates that bureaucracy easily 
becomes the instrumentality of autocratic 
government. In a bureaucracy as in an 
autocracy, the laws and the reguJatlons which 
govern the lives and fortunes of the cit¬ 
izenry are imposed from above Instead of 
developing the law by the legislative and 
Judicial process, the law is originated, made, 
interpreted, administered, and enforced by 
the executive and his appointees, and the 
legislative and Judicial branches of govern¬ 
ment are either bypassed or made over Into 
instrumentalities of the executive will. 

We are inclined to forget that the world 
moved on for many centuries without any 
understanding of, or any apparent desire for, 
such a form of government os our fathers 
thought out, adopted, and handed down 
to us. In truth and in fact as a form of gov¬ 
ernment, a constitutional and representative 
commonwealth or republic is historically a 
recent development and more or less an un¬ 
proved experiment. Autocracy of every kind 
Is opposed to representative and con.stitu- 
tlonal government, whether It be the autoc¬ 
racy of king and lords or the autocracy of 
fascism, nazism, or of the proletariat, or 
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the autocracy of executive fiat operating 
through innumerable bureaus of the autoc¬ 
racy of state socialism based on paternalism. 

The danger of the future lies not so much 
In the changes already made, though these 
are far reaching, as in the lack of under¬ 
standing on the part of the public of what 
the founders had In mind in adopting and es¬ 
tablishing a constitutional and representa¬ 
tive government. It is this lack of under¬ 
standing and the misapprehension of the 
underlying theory of government that is the 
fertile field for the promises and grandiose 
phrases of the politician and the reformer, 
and we shall move from one change to an¬ 
other until we shall discover that there has 
been a complete revolution and find ourselves 
no longer living under the form of govern¬ 
ment we thought was ours. 

The American people, of course, have the 
right to abandon constitutional and repre¬ 
sentative government if they wish, and to 
substitute therefor bureaucracy or state so¬ 
cialism or communism or any other ism, but 
they should not be tricked into any such sub¬ 
stitution by being fooled with high-sounding 
phrases of a so-called new world liberalism. 
As lawyers, by the traditions of our profes¬ 
sion and by our oath to support the Consti¬ 
tution, we are under direct and solemn ob¬ 
ligation to see that the issue is fairly pre¬ 
sented and fully imderstood by the American 
people. 

This is our great challenge of the imme¬ 
diate future—it is a greater challenge than 
that foreseen by Webster when he stated: 

*Tf disastrous war should sweep our com¬ 
merce from the ocean, another generation 
may renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, fu¬ 
ture industry may replenish it; if it desolate 
and lay waste our fields, still under a new cul¬ 
tivation they will grow green again and ripen 
to future harvest. But who shall reconstruct 
the fabric of demolished government? Who 
shall rear again the well proportioned col¬ 
umns of constitutional liberty? Who shall 
frame together the skillful architecture 
which unites national sovereignty with state 
rights, individual security, and public pros¬ 
perity?” 


The Present Qitit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5,1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, there have been many times 
in the short history of this Nation where 
It seemed that we are facing a great 
crisis, and yet through the considered 
judgment of the great American people 
these crises have been met and passed. 
It can probably be well s<»id that we are 
facing another one today, the question 
of labor and management, the question 
of reconversion and the restoration of 
economic stability of our Nation. If we 
can only hold the machinery steady, the 
American people in their wisdom will 
again meet this crisis as they have the 
others. It is a time for sane thinking; 
yes, we must in our sane thinking be 
very thoughtful of the common man be¬ 
cause he makes up the great body and 
soul of ^e Nation. But we are needing 
today leadership as we strive to cure 
these Ills and to meet these Issues, and 
in doing this we will need some uncom¬ 
mon men also. 


Under the privilege of unanimous con¬ 
sent, I include herewith two statements, 
one of which was made many years ago 
by James Madison, another at a later 
date made by Abraham Lincoln. It is 
my earnest request that the Members 
of Congress read these statements. You 
have read them before, they are timely, 
and they should be read again now. The 
things that disturbed James Madison 
and Abraham Lincoln were finally mas¬ 
tered to a large degree by the American 
people and the Congress. The discour¬ 
aging conditions of this hour will be 
mastered again if we have faith in our 
selves and in the American system. 

SIGNPOSTS OP DANGERS AHEAD 

“We are free today substantially, but the 
day will come when our Republic will be an 
Impossibility. It will be an impossibility be¬ 
cause wealth will be concentrated In the 
hands of a few. A republic cannot stand 
upon bayonets, and when that day comes, 
when the wealth of the Nation will be in the 
hands of a few, then we must rely upon the 
wisdom of the best elements in the country 
to readjust the laws of the Nation to the 
changed conditions—intelligence will forever 
govern ignorance.” (James Madison.) 

”I see in the near future a crisis approach¬ 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. As a 
result of the war, corporations have been en¬ 
throned and an era of corruption In high 
places will follow, and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people 
until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands 
and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this 
moment more anxiety for the safety of my 
country than ever before, even in the midst 
of war. Ood grant that my suspicions may 
prove groundless.” (Abraham Lincoln.) 


The White Shirt Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday» February 5 ,1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma Mr. 
Speaker, I think everyone knows there is 
a white-shirt scandal. We men are un¬ 
able to buy white shirts. The veterans 
are not able to buy them, nor to buy other 
necessary civilian clothes upon their dis¬ 
charge from the service. 

What does it mean when we read in 
the newspapers such United Press items 
as the following; 

More than 2,000,000 men's white shirts will 
go on sale tomorrow, but you—and you— 
wont get any. 

William Beck, wholesale dealer, said to¬ 
night that his 2,400,000 shirts will sell for 
$20A0 per dozen, plus his S-peroent commis¬ 
sion for selUng them for a Troy, N. T., com¬ 
pany. The shirts originaUy were made for 
the Navy, which has all it needs. 

“Everybody is bothering me to buy a white 
Shirt,” Beck said, “but the catch is the shirts 
must be sold for export only.” 

Why are these men's white shirts being 
sold for export only? The enlisted men 
cannot wear them. They have to wear 
the khaki It is only the officers who 
can wear the white shirts, and only a 
few of them. Everyone knows we do 


not have a need for over 2,000,000 men’s 
white shirts for the few officers of the 
military organisations of this country 
who are permitted to wear white shirts; 
Are we exporting them for the use of 
foreigners and selling them at $1.71 per 
shirt? Why not give home folks an op¬ 
portunity to buy some of these shirts? 
Who is responsible for this situation, and 
where are these white shirts going that 
are sold at the rate of 2,000,000 for ex¬ 
port only while we at home d. without? 

It is interesting to note that the peo¬ 
ple are growing weary of such an in¬ 
excusable attitude on the part of who¬ 
ever is responsible for such perform¬ 
ances. One of my constituents in a re¬ 
cent letter called it ’’nutty,” and I think 
that is a mild description of such con¬ 
duct. I quote from him as follows: 

The attached (newspaper clipping) le 
“nutty” to me. and things like this make me 
wonder why we should support our Qovern- 
lAient. Why in the hell export the shirts 
when we can't buy any here, or In this vi¬ 
cinity? If this is true, why cant you and 
others stop it? The Presid 'nt is the sorriest 
thing we have had in the White House since 
Harding, and if this keeps up there are going 
to be many changes this year and in 1048. 

I travel Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas Panhan¬ 
dle, and Illinois, and 1 can hear rumblings 
of discontent wherever I go. 

Mr. Speaker, another constituent of 
mine, who is a very intelligent person and 
jiead of a large business concern in Tulsa, 
Okla., has written me as follows: 

In the Tulsa World of January 80 was an 
article with a New York dateline stating that 
2,000,000 surplus Navy white shirts would go 
on sale that day but they could be sold for 
export only. 

1 am wondering what kind of monkey busi¬ 
ness that is? No doubt you know that there 
is not a regular dress shirt to be had in this 
part of the country and this has been true 
for some time. Plenty of sport shirts made 
of nice material may be had from $4 to as 
high as you want to go. 

Now I happen to have a son who Is an 
officer in the Navy. Only the officers wear 
white shirts so these are likely those fine 
quality collarless white shirts :bat are worn 
with separate collars and plenty of almost 
Bhlrtless guys in these United States would 
like to buy a few of them. I am not thinking 
entirely of myself but mainly of the millions 
of servicemen who are getting out of the 
service and can buy no shirts and who would 
be very happy to have a white shirt after 
wearing OD stuff. 

No doubt these shirts will go to Britain. 
They already have our pants literally. Our 
drawers will be demanded as soon as they get 
their breath. 

I think it is high time such stuff as this is 
stopped. 


MontABfi’s War Finance Record 
EXTENSIC»7 OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4,1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent 1 am 
inserting in the Record a letter written 
to me by Mx. A. T. Hibbard, chairman. 
War Finance Committee for Montana^ 
and also the story of Montana’s outstand- 
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Ing /^ccNitiibaUon& to tho elglit war loan 
diives. This record la one that Mon** 
tana’s dtlaena can Justly be prodd of, 
and, as theit Bepreaentatlve, 1 share that 
feeling In our accompllSIimsnts. 

Wsa VatAMOs ComcRm, 
ffeXcfia. Mo»t^ Januarif 30s 1040, 
Hon. Moca Maimpiild, 

' Haufe OfflcB Building, 

Waahln^on, D. C. 

DBAS Oowca—iiiut MAKflriBLs: Wo srs 
sending you lierswith two ooplss of tae 
iSontens war ananos report* which shows 
the reoont of Montana in both the yictory 
loan just completed and In the whole wer- 
ansnoe program. 

People of Mentana made a reoord saoood 
to none In Amerioa. and we know you will 
be Interested In the examination of the aev« 
eral schedules and analsfies in this report, 
and thdt you wlU want to keep it also for 
a permanent referenoe in oonneotion with 
this tremendous part in tlnanolng the war. 
We would like to hare printed a oompre* 
henalee book with the detailed etory of the 
aotieittee tn tiie p rogram, but had no funds 
to do this. BO we worked out this method of 
preparing the report at nominal expense. 

The people of Montena responded tre* 
mendouely and have made this record, of 
which we are all eery proud. It was pos¬ 
sible only through the devoted, intensive, 
patriotic work of 16,000 men and women In 
Montana who cerved throughout the war 
on the committees all over Montana. 

Bincertly, ' 

A. T. Ezsiabo. 

Chairman, War Finance 
Committee for Montana, 


Fellow Bond Workers and AH Montanans: 

When the United States Tressury Depart¬ 
ment in May 1041 established the Defense 
Savings Staff to promote aggreselvely on a 
Hatlon-wlde scale the rale of savings bonds 
and other securities to the general public, 
Montanans purchased $386,000. This was 
the equivalent of 80,630 $18.76 bonds. Dur¬ 
ing the Seventh War Loan. Montanans pur¬ 
chased 80 times $385,000 when they pur¬ 
chased $19,177,000 In S bonds, equal to 
1.023.773 $18.75 bonds. If all Issues were In¬ 
cluded. the Seventh War Loan Sales ($81.- 
611.000) were 88 times more than In May 
1941. 

If all X bonds purchased from May throxxgb 
December 1941 had been $18.76 bonds, the 
total number would have been 860.266, or 
seven for every 10 men. women, and children 
in the State. This total Jumped to the equiv¬ 
alent of 1,488,268 $18.76 bonds In 1942, or 
three for every man, woman, and child in the 
State. By 1948 the number would have In¬ 
creased to more than five for every person, to 
seven in 1944 and more than five in 1945. 
In other words, X bond aalea in Montana were 
equivalent to 2.662.988 $18.75 bonds in 1948, 
8.146,983 In 1944 and 2,660.266 in 1946. 
Montana*! total X bond salss, $189,064/>00, 
broken down to $18.75 bonds, equals 10,084,- 
413, an averags of more than 21 bonds for 
evexy man, woman, und child in the State. 
The equivalent of 2184171320 $18.76 bonde 
for the Nation (total tales $40^00.874,000) 
averages 18 per person for the country as a 
whole. In Chouteau and Daniels counties 
the average would be approximately 41 $18.75 
bonds for every person In thoee counties. 

**Montana is sometimes oalled the TTeat- 
ure State, on account of Its mineral and a|^- 
otOtural wealth, hut Ite prime asset is Its peo¬ 
ple, who give more than they demand.** 

That quotation from the Minute Man, na¬ 
tional publication of the War Saving Dlvliiott, 
of December 16, 1$46, to the theme of thto 
an too brief narrative of four crowded yearn 
of etupendous acoompushment by the people 
Of WOBtena and in particular by the army oC 
votunteem who de v e iop ect the gntht ‘ 


that marahaled Montana's World Wsr H war 
finance total to $481368300. No other State 
hae a better record. No other State received 
the tribute which Ted R. Oamble, national 
director, paid the people of Montana and 
war finance workers in his telegram to State 
Chairman A. T. Blbhard on December 7. 1945. 
Ihle telegiam la aa followe: 

WsA H n w roy, D. O., JDboember 7. 

A. T. Haasao. 

JfofUeaa War Finance Committee, 
Helena, Mont.: 

Congratulations and sincere iq)preelatlon 
for hsvlng sgsin set a mile post for the teat 
Of the country to follow. The aooompllBh- 
ment of being the flret State in the Nation to 
rea ch all of its quotas in the Victory Ipsn 
making It the eighth consecutive time to 
have won thle award is an insplratlain and a 
challenge to the reet of the Natloa. It is a 
record in which you, your ooworkera. and the 
people of Montana may Justly be proud. The 
Treasury Department salutes you for having 
written another bright page In the history 
of war finance. We are especially grateful 
to you for having exceeded your quotas )n 
this last great drive and want you to know 
that your work, that of your associates, and 
the splendid support given by the people of 
your State Is not only helping to bind up 
the Natlon*L wounds and care for those who 
fought the battle but it is also helping the 
country to establish a firm and solid founda¬ 
tion on which to begin a future of peace. 

Ted R. Gaicblx. 

Motional Dtreetor, War Finance Division. 

Bow did It h^ipen? The explanation is 
simple. Montana people are proud of their 
families, their homes, their neighbors, their 
communities, their counties, their State and 
their Nation. Montana did the same in 
Worid War I, as can be seen by the tables 
of Liberty Loan sales which are a part of 
this report. Then, as in World War n, they 
backed thslr fighting sons and service daugh¬ 
ters to the limit. 

Although 1941 might be termed in future 
history books **Ab the year of confusion,** 
Montanans molded In that year the founda¬ 
tion for its record lu war finance. William 

B. Bartley, of Great Falls, collector of customs 
for Montana and Idaho, was called to Wash¬ 
ington In April 1941 and given the addi¬ 
tional assignment by Treasury Department 
officials of organising what was then termed 
the ''defense savings staff for Montana.'* As 
deputy administrator, he drafted Fred J. 
Martim of Great Falls, then associate di¬ 
rector of the Montana Former, who assumed 
his duties on July 1. 

A. A. (Bert) Hoerr, of Helena, at that time 
assistant manager of the Helena branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, was designated 
firat State chairman of the advisory commit¬ 
tee. which Included a representative group 
of Montanans. The first meeting was held 
on July 9. At this meeting It was agreed 
that county cuganizations should be estab¬ 
lished and the members made suggestions 
relative to ootmty organizations. 

In July and August coirnty chairmen were 
selected. With but one exception those des¬ 
ignated accepted the task, and one can see 
in the roster of coimty chairmen that the 
great majority of these stayed on to finish 
ths Job. With the cooperation of the Mon¬ 
tana Bankers Association a drive was initi¬ 
ated to have every bank qualify aa an issuing 
agent. Montana was the first State in which 
all banlu became issuing agents. The num¬ 
ber of ^ost-offioe and other issuing sgencles 
also was expanded. In addition to county 
chairmen county committees designated in¬ 
cluded bankers, postmasters, county AAA 
officials, school administrators and repre¬ 
sentatives of business, civic, patriotic, farm, 
labor, and women's i^ups. 


A T. Hlbbaid, pierident oC the UhlOB Bank 
4i Met Oo., cf BsleiXA, and acttva indfw to 
fPf rtr as a m*"****** oC the Stats aommit* 


tee, was named State chairmea in Oetober 
1941, srben Hoerr resigned, since he was mov^ 
tng to Beattie. The first intensive step in the 
State's eduoationsl and promotional program 
was the Stste-wlde observance of Prevent- 
Inilatlon Week. November 2-8, 1941. Oov. 
Sam C. Ford, honorary State chairman. Issued 
a proclamation urging all cltiaens to give 
aertoue thought and conalderatlon to the Im¬ 
mediate problem of inflation and how they, 
individually and oollectively, can safeguard 
present and future borne defense and security 
by participation in the defense savings and 
other Government programs. He also urged 
all civic and other clubs, associations, lodges, 
women’s and other organlzatlans. employer, 
labor, farm, and youth groups to devote at 
least one program to a thorough discussion 
on this subject. 

State heads of practically every organlea- 
tlon and group were named members of a 
general State committee, and these urged 
participation of their members. With the 
help of Boy and Girt Scouts. Gamp Fire Girls, 
and other volunteers in Great Falls, more 
than 15,000 State and local organizations 
were contacted by mail. The response was 
excenent due to the splendid leadership of 
the State committee, county defense savings 
chairmen, and their eoworkers. 

The second meeting of the State advisory 
conunittee was held on November 8. 1941. 
with Gale Johnson, then national director, in 
attendance. Thta meeting primarily was de¬ 
voted to diffctttslon of ways and means of es¬ 
tablishing the pay-roll-savings plan. Every 
emploj^r in Montana was contacted. Labor 
groups pledged their assistance and a good 
start had been made by that time. 

jmXMXXR PEAXL RAXBOX 

But within a few weeks the Nation was 
shocked and startled hy the news of the at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor December 7 and our 
entry into the war. Then these newly formed 
defense savings committees realized they had 
a Job on their hands. X bond sales shot up 
from $883300 in November to $2,616,000 in 
December, the first month of war. Montana 
stood sixth in per capita among the 48 States, 
a place it has consistently held throughout 
the entire war flnsmoe period, even though it 
ranks nineteenth among the States In per 
capita Income. Treasury analysts in tiieir 
analysis of X bond sales In December 1941 
stated: "Taking sales as a percentage of esti¬ 
mated 1941 income, Montana ranked first." 
(States which have a higher E bond per capita 
than Montana with the rank among the 
States in per capita Income in 1941 follow; 
(1) Oregon. 17; (2) Connecticut, 2; (3) Wash¬ 
ington. 14; (4) Michigan. 13; and (5) Cali¬ 
fornia, 7. This, of course, doea not take into 
account higher per capita income due to 
expanded war Industries.) 

A national meeting, which for earnestness 
perhaps has no equal in the annals of World 
War XZ. was held in Chicago on December 
16. 1941. Hibbard, Bartley, and Martin at¬ 
tended. The Defense Savings Staff became 
the War Savings Staff and defense bonds, 
war bonds. Plans were outlined for a Na¬ 
tion-wide pledge campaign. Despite 26*- 
below weather, more than 1,000 men and 
women from every county In the State at¬ 
tended regional State meetings at Glen- 
dive. Billings, Havre, Helena, and Missoula. 
The call was issued by telegrama to county 
chairmen, and some committees drove more 
than 300 miles to attend. For conscientious 
fervor, these meetings outdid even the hto- 
torlc national one In Chicago. These work¬ 
ers. who dropped everything and came to the 
meetings at their own expense, pledged 
themselves to finish the Job. The record 
proves the slnoerlty of those pledges. They 
returned to their counties and enlisted the 
aid of thousands of volunteers to conduct 
the pledge campaign In January. That vd- 
unti^ contribution of tixne, effort, and con- 
atetent patrlotlo Sevotton has been the rea- 
Aon icr Montana'a suocesa. 
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First national. State, and county quotas 
were fixed in May 1942. The quotas were 
based on monthly average sales from July 
1941 through January 1942. Montana made 
but 65 percent of a quota based largely on 
sales in the peak agricultural income period, 
but the Nation reached only 59 percent. 
Prairie, along with several other Montana 
counties, initiated the habit of never failing 
to reach its quota and reaching it early. 
However, the continuous monthly quota sys¬ 
tem. which took no account of varying in¬ 
come periods, particularly in agricultural 
sections, didn’t work out satisfactorily. 
Campaigns were conducted to. buy bomber 
and fighter planes and other equipment. In¬ 
tensive campaigns among merchants were 
organized under the leadership of Leon 
Singer and Roy Currell, of Great Falls, then 
cochairman of the Retailers for Victory or¬ 
ganization. The great majority of the em¬ 
ployers of the State established the sys¬ 
tematic pay-roll-savings plan. Life insur¬ 
ance tinderwriters assisted county commit¬ 
tees. 

A women's division was organized in Au¬ 
gust 1942. and Mrs. J. H. Morrow, of Moore, 
who had been war activities chairman for 
the Montana Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and also active in the American Legion Auxil¬ 
iary, was designated State women's chair¬ 
man. Women vice chairinen were named in 
each of the counties by county chairmen. 
Cooperation, not competition, was the 
theme, and this worked out splendidly. 

riaST WAR LOAK DRIVE 

In the fall months sales mounted, and in 
December 1942 B. F. and O sales were Just 
short of gS.OOO.odd in addition to the $18.- 
078,000 of sales in the First War Loan, No¬ 
vember 30 to December 23. 1942. The or¬ 
ganization which conducted the first drive 
was sponsored by the Federal Reserve banks. 
R. B. Towle, manager of the Helena branch, 
was Montana chairman, with R. B. Richard¬ 
son. president of the Western Life Insurance 
Co. of Helena, vice chairman. The State was 
divided into seven districts, following the 
group organization of the Montana Bankers 
Association, with the following chairmen: 
I, George H. Lelck. Havre; II. Axel Nelson, 
Sidney: lU. Theodore Jacobs. Missoula; IV, 
George N. Lund, Reserve; V, Lee M. Ford. 
Great Falls; VI, the late J. A. Sanderson, 
Anaconda; vn. B. M. Harris. Columbus. No 
county quotas were established and the State 
quota of $13,000,000 was reached easily. In 
Montana, as well as throughout the country, 
subscriptions were limited. 

SECOND WAR LOAN 

The Second War Loan. April 12 to May 1. 
1943. was conducted Jointly by the committee 
In charge of the first and the War Savings 
staff. The State executive committee in¬ 
cluded: Towle, chairman; Bartley, vice chair¬ 
man; Hibbard, Richardson, and Martin, sec¬ 
retary. Results can best be summed up by 
quoting the Minneapolis Tribune of Sunday. 
May 2: "Every county in Montana went over 
its quota Saturday, the first State in the dis¬ 
trict (Ninth Federal Reserve) to so report." 
M**agher County with $50.56 topped Daniels* 
$43.63 for per capita E bond honors. Lincoln 
^reached Its quota first, 2 days ahead of Prairie. 

Following the Second War Loan a perma¬ 
nent consolidation of the two groups was ef¬ 
fected with Hibbard as chairman; Richard¬ 
son. vice chairman: Bartley, executive direc¬ 
tor; and Martin, associate director. The lat¬ 
ter took leave to enlist in the United States 
Marine Corps and was succeeded by Arthur 
Nelson, Helena Insurance man and first State 
chairman of the pay-roll savings committee 
which was established early in 1941. Tom 
Moodie. Washington and North Dakota news¬ 
paperman, also was named associate director. 
Moodie resigned right after the Third War 
Loan to return to the Spokane Chronicle. 

THUD WAR LOAN 

''Replace the cruiser Helena** was the bat¬ 
tle cry in the Third War Loan, September 6 


to October 2. 1943. The Helena, flghtingest 
ship in the United States Navy, sank in the 
famous Kula Gulf engagement on July 7, 
1943. How well Montana came through is at¬ 
tested by the fact that the Treasure State 
led the Nation in E-bond per capita with 
$30.43 as compared to the Nation’s $18.95. 
Preceding the drive, district meetings were 
held throughout the State. Daniels County 
was first in E-bond per capita with $68.89. 
Pondera County made 198 percent of its 
B quota. 

' l^ene W. Savage, of Butte, who had suc¬ 
cessfully organized State olvUlan-defense ac¬ 
tivities. was named associate director. Since 
then. Savage has travrted approximately 
60.000 miles throughout the State on war- 
savings and affiliated activities at no expense 
to the Government. He is on the staff of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining CO. 

FOURTH WAR LOAN 

In the Fourth War Loan. January 18 to 
February 14.1944, Chouteau County was first 
in E per capita with 185.40. Wibaux was 
high in E percentage with 190 percent. Jack 
Beauchamp. Helena artist, painted a portrait 
of Chouteau County Chairman H. F. Miller’s 
daughter as a special aw^rd for Chouteau’s 
feat. Martin, then a Marine, Corps lieuten¬ 
ant. was assigned to duty at Montana selec¬ 
tive-service headquarters in Helepa and as¬ 
sisted in the fourth and fifth drives. On 
November 1. 1944, the date he was released 
from the Marine Corps, he became executive 
director and Bartley assumed the post of 
executive vice chairman. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh drives 
Daniels was high with an B per capita of 
$82.01, $100.88, and $101.27, respectively. The 
latter two figures were the highest attained 
by any county in any drive. Daniels like¬ 
wise was first in E percentage with 107 per¬ 
cent in the fifth, a record of 275 percent in 
the sixth, and 173 percent in the seventh. 

The pattern established in the Third War 
Loan was followed in succeeding drives ex¬ 
cept that before the sixth. National Director 
Tet’ R. Gamble and Field Director R. W, 
Coyne came to Montana on October 19. 1944, 
to attend a State meeting at Helena which 
was attended by county chairmen and key 
workers from every county in the State. In 
the sixth the 30 counties with the highest E 
percentages sponsored B-29 Superforts. In 
the seventh, Larry Smith, internationally 
known NBC radio commentator, made at 
least three appearances a day during his 2- 
week visit to the State to assist war-finance 
committees. 

In the seventh drive Montana with 119.8 
percent led all States in percentage of E 
quota. The national E percentage was 99.4 
percent. In the sixth the Treasure State 
was third, sixth in the fifth, fifth in the 
fourth, and e?cond in the third. 

In cooperation with Miss Elizabeth Ireland. 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
the schools-at-war program was intensified 
and schools made a great contribution with 
Minnie Mae Erickson first, and since October 
1946. Helen Chamberlain of the State office 
in charge. J. A. English, of Anaconda, took 
over permanently as State theater activity 
chairman and P. W. Singer, of Helena, as 
State retail chairman. Oliver H. Campbell, 
of Manhattan, was appointed State 16-milli¬ 
meter film chairman prior to the fifth loan 
and since that time more than 368,367 per¬ 
sons have seen war and war-finance 16-milll- 
meter films. George U. Hill, of Butte, was 
named chairman of district VI to succeed 
Sanderson, who died April 17.1945. 

Members of the armed forces also made 
reel contributions to help Montana achieve 
such a fine record. In each of the drives and 
during the interim periods regular alloca¬ 
tions were received from servicemen all over 
the world for tlM credit of Montana. *^eBe 
totaled several million dollars. 

In the eighth or Victory drive. October 29 
$0 December 8, 1946, McCone County was 


first in B per capita with $79.96 and in B 
percentage with 278.1 percent North Da¬ 
kota, which made a brilliant record through¬ 
out the war-finance program, topped Mon¬ 
tana in E percentage and likewise beat the 
Treasure ‘ State for first to achieve the B 
quota. North Dakota’s B per capita was 
slightly higher than Montana’s. However, 
Montana was first to reach all quotas since 
it reached its corporation quota ahead of its 
neighboring State. Montana corporations, 
including those which operate in the State 
but whose mai ^ offices are elsewhere, and the 
State of Montana have been equally as con¬ 
scientious in their purchases of war-finance 
securitise for the credit of Montana as have 
been its people. It is most gratifying that 
their most worth-while assignee helped the 
State to retain an unblemished record. 

The per capita figures indicate the splen¬ 
did su^ort which has come from the agri¬ 
cultural section of the State, but a study 
of the total per c^lta figures will sUOw how 
effectively the pay-roll savings program has 
been In the larger industrial counties. This, 
in large part, has been due to the effective¬ 
ness of. the systematic pay-roll savings of 
smelter workers., coal and copper miners, 
railroad and lumber workers. Federal and 
State employees, store, bank, and others in 
every' activity. These systematic savings 
have been carried on in the interim periods 
as well as during the drives. Cascade Coun¬ 
ty’s total sales are more than 12 percent of 
the grand total.for. the State and almost 11 
percent of the State’s E total for the entire 
period. 

EMPHASIS ON S BONDS 

The whole war finance program of the 
Treasury Department was based on the larg¬ 
est possible sale of series B bonds, in order 
to accomplish the widest possible distribu¬ 
tion to the men, women, and children of the 
country, to give all our people a share in 
America, to promote thrift and saving, and 
to provide the most effective weapon against 
inflation. Emphasis throughout the narra¬ 
tive and in the detail maps, graphs, and ta¬ 
bles has been on E bonds because the E 
bonds, known as the people’s bond, were 
sold in small denominations, which made 
the E quotas the most difficult to attain. 
The sale of War Savings series E bonds was 
limited to $3,750 ($6,000 maturity) to an 
individual in one calendar year, whereas any 
individual, corporation, or organization could 
buy War Savings series F or series G bonds 
up to $100,000 maturity each year, and there 
was no limit in the other securities. With 
this limitation it is easy to understand that 
to achieve B bond quotas required inten¬ 
sive personal solicitation of all of the people. 
True enough, there were a few sales in each 
county of the $3,750 ($5,000 maturity) E 
bonds, a few more $760 ($1,000 maturity), 
but tne bulk of the sales were for $18.75 
($25). $37.50 ($50), and $75 ($100) issues. 

Montana’s record would not have been 
possible without the cooperation of all of the 
56 counties on the State’s team. In only one 
drive, the third, did some counties fall down 
on their E quotas, and in that drive the em¬ 
phasis was not on E bonds alone but on E. 
F, and G bond quotas. In the six drives— 
third through elghth—Montana’s percentage 
of E performance was 136.4 percent and the 
Nation’s 104.3 percent. The Nation fell short 
In the seventh and third. Montana never 
failed on any quota in any one of the eight 
drives. That record is truly an all-Montana 
one. 

It is regrettable that the almost unbeliev¬ 
able effort expended by State, district, coun¬ 
ty, drive and special chairmen and their co¬ 
workers cannot be chronicled in detail. Like¬ 
wise, it is disconcerting to think that per¬ 
haps within a few years the amazing record 
of pay-roll savings, the schools, the banks» 
the post oiBces, women’s groups, theaters, 
merchants, the press, radio, and other groups 
will be only dim memories. Our hope is*that 
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In each of the counties a hlstcnfical record 
wlU be preserved and this report wiU be kept 
by w o r ke r s as a permanent record. 

The only sattefaetion or dlvMtand for the 
Intensive effort, the ekpendlture at personal 
funds and the vast amount of time given will 
be the knowledge you had a part In a great 
aooompllehment, one that defies imagination 
when looked at tn retrospect. Xt is all the 
more amaatng because it was achieved volun¬ 
tarily. without compulsion or regimentation, 
and at the lowest selling cost in all history, 
a fraction at 1 percent. 

The State staff will ever oherish the mem¬ 
ory of its privilege to have served with irou 
Montanans to do Montana's Job and under 
such national leaders as Harold Graves and 
Dr. Peter Odegard in the Initial stages, and 
during ths drive period under the superb 
leadership of TSd B. Gamble and Robert W. 
Ooyne. But the splendid national leadership 
and promotion would have failed if it had not 
been for vohinteer workers throughout the 
country. You Montana Minute Men set the 
pace by putting Montana in first place In 
war finance at the outbreak of World War II 
and maintaining that record until our fight¬ 
ing men gloriously finished their job. Then, 
even after the war clouds bad disappeared, 
you stayed on to finish our Job in the Victory 
loan. 

War finance will soon be a haey word. But 
because of the war-finance effort, the thrift 
habit was Instilled Into the overwhelming 
majority of Montanans and Americans. In¬ 
flation Is still a threat on the horlson. Our 
earnest hope is that these pent-up war-bond 
savings will not be dissipated unwisely. The 
first appeal to you volunteers In July 1941 
was thrift for defense. It's still a timely 
slogan. 

Included with this report are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Roster of county and drive chairmen. 

Roster of women vice chairmen. 

A comparison by counties of sales of Lib¬ 
erty bonds in each of the five drives in World 
War I and total sales, as well as the total 
sales in World War 11. 

A map showing per capita sales of S bonds 
by counties. . 

Tables listing by rank E bond per capita 
■ales by counties from May 1. 1941. to De¬ 
cember 81. 1045, the Interim period before 
and between drives, the total for all drives, 
and the individual drlvea. 

Tables listing total sales In the Nation, 
Montana, the districts, and counties In each 
of the drives, for all drives, and the interim 
period. 

A map showing percentages of E bond 
quotas reached by counties In six drives. 

A table, listing by rapk, counties on basis 
of S bond percentages in six drives and for 
individual drives. 

A table listing dates on which counties 
achieved quotas in seven drives. 

A table listing E bond sales by counties, 
the districts, and Montana in seven war 
loans. 

Sales in the eighth or Victory Loan oom- 
pared with quotas by districts and counties 
and by classes of investors. 

Ranking of counties by volume of sales and 
percentages to State’s total for the total 
salr of all issues and for E bonds. 

Montana’s total sales in eight war loans 
compared with quotas by districts and coui\- 
ties and by classes of Investors. 

Bred J. Maxtxn, 

Executive Director, 
AxTHum Nslson, 

Associate Direotor, 
SUOXNI W. CUVAQI, 

Associate Director, 

A. H. HIbbaxd, 

State Chairman. 
Wk. H. Baxtlbt, 

Executive Vice Chairman. 

W. B. BtCKABDgON, 

Vice Chairman. 


IMiposal of Surplat Govemmgiil 
Propoiif 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOE HENDRICKS 

or VXX)X1DA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRBBENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, February S, 1946 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

Orlando, Fla., January 31, 1946. 
Hon. Job Rbwhxicks, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Have been vitally interested in 
your statements re surplus-property-disposal 
methods. Several of us (veterans) down here 
have been held up on the procurement of 
property and the general consensus Is that 
the program stinks, and any efforts of legis¬ 
lation and, more likely administration, Lave 
been ineffectual. The people have demanded 
that Individuals, especially veterans, be given 
a better chance to buy. Here Is what hap¬ 
pens. i. e., a surplus 1^-ton cargo truck. 

1. A small, one-day ad Is run In the paper, 
telling prospective buyers they can Inspect 
the equipment. 

2. The property is grouped, and often is 
difficult to find. 

8. Inspection takes place. Frequently, no 
key is In the truck, and buyer cannot start 
the engine (i. e.. Orlando Air Base. January 
sale). 

4 State. Federal, county, and municipal 
governments may buy the truck ahead of the 
veteran. (They are in a position to get new 
equipment ahead of the individual.) 

6. Vehicle Is priced In the neighborhood of 
$800 (and all at Orlando had 4 tires—6 re¬ 
quired) and are a speclalixed vehicle not 
readily adaptable to civilian use. so price is 
high considering the working value. 

6. Veteran may send in a request to buy a 
vehicle he has not tested, started, or driven 
at the relatively high prl^-^. 

7. Frequently conversion, possible repair, 
and tire purchases make the veteran decide 
against buying which Is apparently what the 
Army and disposal agency want. 

8. Dealers can then come in and buy some¬ 
times 10 trucks for the $800 the veteran 
would pay for one, and they cant lose. (This 
is one case, but even if they buy for $400 
each, they can outstrip the individual.) 

0. After sending in the order, the veteran 
waits. He has waited for priority, waited 
for sale, waited for selection. Then he waits 
for all the Government, large and small, to 
take their pick. He waits for the bureau¬ 
crats to decide to write him. They may or 
may not since they are shorthanded and are 
more concerned with office space than the 
problems at hand. 

10. Chances are that he will get nothing, 
and if he does it will be unsatisfactory for 
the price asked of him. 

It all boils down to; The practice of dis¬ 
posal Is unfair and is not carried out in the 
gpirit prescribed by the people. 

Difficulties are: 

1. Attitude of the Army is liquidation and 
fear of paper work If Individuals buy or the 
necessary handling of sales, which are not 
necessary on any scale If the whole lot is 
sold to one or a few big tnterests. 

a. Disposal agency is about the same, In¬ 
cluding rudeness and lots at mismanage¬ 
ment as In the above. (Certifying agency 
Is very cooperative.) 

8. No regard Is given to the value of the 
amount of money received and paid the 
Treasury, eventually lightening the tax bur¬ 
den. 


4. No regard is given the service to the 
individual that the sale could give him and 
other Individuals dependent upon the use of 
the surplus commodities. 

6. Plneoaatle Air Base contemplates burn¬ 
ing of lumber in tent floors and sides which 
the people here need badly to fill the mate¬ 
rials gap In housing. 

6. X don't have information on the big 
stuff, but Orson Welles mentioned it in his 
program and can probably give you some good 
ammunition. 

Please note that some of the above Is sec¬ 
ond-hand and therefore should be checked, 
but for everything that is not ao bad, there 
are undoubtedly many worse things. There 
must be some big pressure groups impeding 
this program, and should be interesting sub¬ 
jects If brought Into the spotlight. 

There is a distinctly fascistio trend in the 
program, and a congressional investigation 
would be in order, but it must be done 
quickly if further injustice is to be pre¬ 
vented. Also, if the price of property to 
the individual were lower and more reason¬ 
able there would be less need for giving whole 
lots of goods to dealers. Even placing un- 
bougbt goods on consignment with the deal¬ 
ers would be much more fair. 

Tlianklng you and hoping that you will 
be successful. 1 am. 

Very truly yours, 

OnxE V. Wooten. 


Address by Hon. Sam Jackson Before 
Tennessee State Bar Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. TOM STEWART 

or TENNESSEE 

IN TOE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 1 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord an address delivered by a former 
member of this body, the Honorable Sam 
Jackson, of Indiana, before the Tennes¬ 
see State Bar Association at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in last November 1945. I com¬ 
mend this as most excellent reading. 
This eloquent, gifted lawyer and ex-Sen- 
ator of the United States, on the occasion 
of this address was received most enthu¬ 
siastically and held his audience spell¬ 
bound. 

I have obtained from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate, which indi¬ 
cates that Mr. Jackson’s address will take 
two and two-thirds pages of the Record, 
or two-thirds of a page more than is 
allowed under the rule without an esti¬ 
mate. The cost is estimated to be 
$138.80. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Hon. Sam Jackson. Senator Stewart, Mr. 
Toastmaster, and Governor, I am delighted to 
be here, because I find myself In the midst of 
a distlniguiBhed bar. one which has long been 
known to Indiana. I am standing within a 
few miles of the place of the development of 
perhape the most significant device mankind 
has ever known. X shall not take time to 
mention the tremendous influence of the 
atomlo bomb upon our peace efforts; I shaU 
not try to explain how devastating it might 
be. But you know the atomic bomb, tt 
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hangs over our heads like a sword of Damo¬ 
cles, but there are 180,000.000 of them, anil wo 
have created a device of which the scientists 
tell us th .t if there were 43 of them planted 
in America*—and they could be, secretly—and 
detonated by radio impulses, a third of the 
population of the United States could be 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. 

Now, I am going to discuss with this bar 
and your delightful ladies here, what I regard 
to be the most important question facing 
mankind. It is a simple question, frequently 
asked but seldom answered analytically. 
The question presents itself in bold relief in 
the presence of the device which we have cre¬ 
ated which can destroy mankind, to say noth¬ 
ing of his clvillssation. The simple question 
is one which must be answered before we can 
decide what to do or what not to do with the 
atomic bomb. It is a question which every 
man. Democrat and Republican, can take to 
his heart, and men of all religious faiths and 
men of all races around this whirling foot¬ 
stool. 

Is man worth saving, after all? That’s the 
question. 

Now. that seems like a silly one. You say: 
Of course he is. But can you prove it? The 
Holy Writ tells us that man was created, as 
'the psalmist says, in the image of his Cre¬ 
ator. Shakespeare refers to him as the para¬ 
gon of animals. It is told to us that we do 
not yet know what he may become. Mat¬ 
thew Arnold says that man has always fed 
upon the boundless hopes, and ho has never 
been willing to take any simpler fare. But 
can we examine mankind subjectively, as 
lawyers would examine a fact, and in the 
light of what we know about ''im and his 
recorded history, and can we honestly and 
conscientiously say that mankind has sulB- 
clent value that he is worth being saved at 
man’s hands? 

To be rational and consistent, we are 
either going to have to believe dynamically 
in the fact that man is worth saving, or we 
might Just as well resolve ourselves to a slow 
process of disintegration and self-destruc¬ 
tion. If man is Indeed nothing more than 
a burnt-out match in the midst of a black 
and dismal void, then we might Just as well 
call it a day and let it bum into black ashes 
and let the endless rains of the heavens povu* 
down through the nights and wash him into 
oblivion. We are going to have to answer 
that question. 

Now. my lawyer friends, suppose that you 
were today in some cosmic court having 
Jurisdiction throughout the whole of the 
created realm. Follow me with your im¬ 
agination in that. In that great and high 
court having Jurisdiction everywhere, man¬ 
kind. the inhabitant of this footstool, is 
charged with not being worthy to be saved. 
Suppose now that you are selected as counsel 
for him—and indeed you are. Suppose that 
you and I were to go up there and would 
not only have to defend all mankind that 
lies asleep in the soil, but all the millions 
that now live, against the charge that he 
isn’t worth saving any longer. I wonder 
then which one of these distinguished 
Justices around here, sometimes alleged to 
be a lawyer, we would seek out to write our 
briefs for us? Where would we go to find 
Demosthenes to come and make our speeches 
for us in that great court. If that were our 
client and that the issue? 

Most assuredly now remember, our client, 
collective mankind, will be accused of bru¬ 
tality and stupidity and greed, of littleness, 
superstition, arrogance, vulgarity, injustice, 
corruption, degradation, moral disintegra¬ 
tion, and. to cap it all. cowardice. The 
naked charge, as you stand there with your 
client before that imaginary sunlit marble 
throne of Justice, whatever it is, the naked 
charge,' separate and apart from the specill- 
cations that are going to follow, is enough 
to make you tremble in your boots and leap 
at the chance to grab the burden of the 
issue and prove that he is indeed different 


from what he is charged with being; that 
he is kind and intelligent and unselfish and 
magnanimous, tolerant, humble, pure, and 
brave. 

But as we stand there to hear the charge 
against our client whom we are appointed to 
defend, there breaks through upon our 
senses, I am sure, a kind of flush of terror or 
bewilderment, all of the things that plague 
Hamlet. Our ears will be full to overflow¬ 
ing with the testimony against us, but now 
they are filled to overflowing with the charges 
against iis. and we can’t hear any more. We 
have heard all we have capacity to compre¬ 
hend. and yet there whispers to us from 
within ’’the whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con¬ 
tumely. the pangs of despised love, the law’s 
delay, the insolence of office, and the spurns 
that patient merit of the imworthy takes.' 

Well, here we are. We are paid in ad¬ 
vance. We have a great cause to sustain. 
Now. when the proof comes in, we can ex¬ 
pect tc hear all the facts; but first, to com¬ 
plete the averments, they are going to tell 
us about Cain and Judas and Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible and A1 Capone and Adolf Hitler. They 
will parade across the pages of that indict¬ 
ment every felon, every zealot, traitor, bigot, 
drunkard, the thankless child, and the 
thoughtless parent, the imbecile, the tyrant, 
and all of the diseased of mind and body. 
Those are exhibits, or will be. against us. 
We will be charged by them recounting the 
Children’s Crusade, the fall of Rome, the 
slaughter of the innocents, the smelling flesh 
of burning witches, the Huns and Vandals 
of every generation, screams from dungeons, 
and the atrocities of all who have stalked 
through blood to mount a throne. They 
will all come back to us. Experts who will 
be willing to testify against us will be 
giving their opinions. There will be the 
defamers of humanity, the cynics, the icon¬ 
oclasts. and the arrogant. We may hear one 
brilliant poetess who wrote this: 

’’Detestable race, continue to expunge your¬ 
self; die out. Convert again into ex¬ 
plosives the bewildered ammonia and 
the distracted cellulose; 

Convert again into putrescent matter draw¬ 
ing flies, the hopeful bodies of the 
young. 

Breathe, crowd, encroach, expand; expunge 
yourself, die out— 

Homo called sapiens, man who calls himself 
thinking." 

And we are going to have to admit, my 
lawyer friends, that if we are to go to that 
great day of trial now, upon such an er¬ 
rand of defense, we are going to have to be 
careful to wash our bands and clean our 
shoes and put on a clean suit, because 
otherwise maybe the very tribunals of the 
sky can smell away up there the sticky 
stench of the human blood of this war. We 
are going to have to speak in good voice 
that day, lest the great tribunals of the sky 
hear the screams of starving people within 
reach of plenty. 

’Man’s Inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn." 

They are going to quote that against us 
when we are defending humanity in that 
great court. They are going to quote it 
against us—word, volume, page, and line— 
those words by our beloved poet. 

But here's the thing: We are beginning to 
get a little encouragement now right out of 
that sample that we thought to be a bad 
exhibit, as so oftentimes happens in the trial 
of a lawsuit. Did you ever stop to think 
that the slgnlflcent part of that quotation 
is this? Let me give you the quotation 
again; 

"Man’s inhumanity to man m:Jies countless 
thousands mourn," 

The significant part of it is thkt man can 
mourn and man does mourn, so we look there 


for encouragement. Out of the salty residue 
of tears there springs the t^dple alchemy of 
remorse, aspiration, and resolution, those 
transmitting indifference into charity, hate 
into love, and inertia into action. We will 
have the attention of that court yet. 

What should we say about the war? It 
might be said by the one who is opposed to 
us, if there be those there: Why, the war 
itself proves that man isn’t fit to be s^ved: 
all nations fighting each other who have 
had a free and open opportunity to get a 
view of the cross. They don’t deserve it. I 
shan’t repeat the devastation of the war; you 
know it too well, and some of you whose 
boys will never come back know it beyond 
my poor speech to mention. But I say this: 
That If all the killings of the wars of aU 
the leaders, all against us and all those 
with us—that count, if it be written and 
charged and proved by thr record (and it 
may be stipulated), the answer would be: In 
the United States of America alone there 
were 140,000,000 whose will stood between us 
and the shadow of the swastika and the sword 
of the despicable Jap. And when the great 
balance is struck up there, we shall ask to 
be weighed against the horrors and the errors 
of this war. the majestic will which stood 
between the tyrant and the rest of humanity. 
Doesn’t that weigh for something? Isn’t 
our willingness to assume and endure the 
countless hells in order to extirpate or up¬ 
root the tyrant’s existence, the existence of 
evil, isn’t that enough to offset all the 
destruction that the tyrant would have 
wrought? We lay that exhibit before your 
celestial and heavenly honors for consid¬ 
eration. 

New it seems to me that if there Is a man 
who can’t agree that the sacrifice and the 
will of a great people like ours and that of 
all of our allies is worthy of consideration to 
help to strike down the charge that all man 
is not worth saving, then to my mind that 
man parts company with me. He is a 
philosophical Nazi of some kind, and he must 
find his refuge in the company of men who 
are content to say that right shall always 
be on the scaffold and wrong forever on the 
throne. We don’t hold that. 

But let's get away from the war a little 
bit. If your honors please, we have some¬ 
thing else to say. We’ve got some happy 
things to say about mankind, if you only 
want to know it. Mankind created music. 
Well, what does that amount to? I’ll tell 
your honors what it amounts to. I, one 
man, this counsel who speaks—I sat before 
a symphony orchestra and I heard a tune 
being played. It was the beautiful Blue 
Danube. As I heard the strains of that 
music, 1 was afloat on a beautiful vessel on 
a broad, sweeping blue tream. I could see 
the sunlight coming down over the hills and 
tinting this and that, and sometimes I could 
see the choppy places on the river where the 
wind had struck, and again it was a glassy 
brightness. I got into the swift currents 
around the bend, and 1 got into the still 
places on the near side, and I had more 
pleasure listening to that music, and I had a 
finer voyage in my imagination in a few 
minutes than I could ever have had in an 
actual boat, and I was free from all the 
muddy and sordid and ugly details of the 
river Itself, and I could fly like an angel in 
my imagination, becaiise I had a great ride 
while I heard that music, and it cost me not 
a penny. 

Well, so what? That sirs, was because 
there was a man by the name of Johann 
Strauss one time who was willing to work 
his life out and pour it out and labor in 
order that through the majesty of his rhythm 
and harmony and his creative genius, un¬ 
counted thotisands if not millions of men 
and women then unborn might enjoy some¬ 
thing sweet which be could reach into the 
great unknown, into the infinite goodness of 
Qod, and bring to people who couldn’t create 
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for themselvM. Re was one of those, one of 
my clients. 

I have been Interested In the statesmen 
who now sit in the Senate for the State of 
Tennessee. I am very grateful to my friend 
Bob Kerr for having mentioned Cordell Hull. 
You will pardon me If X say that I have al¬ 
ways been mterested in Andrew Jackson. 
The gentleman over here at my left told 
me what a great man Jackson was. Be said 
Jackson was a great Democrat. I said he 
was, anyhow. I tell you what I mean by that. 
I go somewhere and now and again Ill see 
a monument to Andrew Jackson. I’ve read 
something about him, I think I've dreamed 
about him a great deal, tried to comprehend 
something about what there could be in that 
man to be the epitome and the personilica- 
tion of this experiment In democracy, in 
free government upon a new continent, 
which is uniquely his place in the history 
of mankind. But 1 look at his features and 
I look upon the lines of his body and the 
action displayed, and I realize that by look¬ 
ing at a monument of him I can find out 
more by looking on his face what he was like 
than by reading the books, because somebody 
that was skilled with a chisel worked on 
stone or in plaster of paris and molded into 
bronze. Whenever I see one of those monu¬ 
ments. wherever it is, wherever I travel and 
look at it, 1 stop a minute, and it seems 
to me that I am a debtor to that unknown 
sculptor who gave me not only the blessings 
of his art but gave me the blessings again 
of the man himself. An artist I do not know, 
whose wage I did not pay, brought for me 
out of the generations past a benediction 
from a great American, and makes me better 
because I stand In the presence of the stone, 
of the bronze. That unknown man Is one 
whom we bring to this great high court as 
an exhibit saying that mankind Is worth 
being saved, and It doesn't have anything 
to do with war or bloodshed, either. 

Well, let's see. One will have to admit, 
O Heaven, that man has been a persistent 
animal. The yellowing scrolls of history dis¬ 
close the tenacity with which he has sur¬ 
vived famine and pestilence and earthquake 
and fire, working their devastation In their 
several seasons and their many ways. All 
the cankerous growths of innate lust feed 
upon the heart of man to discourage him. 
Re falters and he stumbles and he falls— 
but he is up again in the morning. That's 
the kind of man that it is being pro¬ 
posed that we destroy by our foolishness. 
Throughout the ages he has sloshed along 
in the morass, and sometimes you can hear 
his heels pounding a firm staccato upon the 
rocky high places. Sometimes up and some¬ 
times down, but always something In him 
turns his face up toward the sunlight and 
he goes on. 

I remember we had a witness that I pre¬ 
dicted the opposition would bring to the 
stand by the name of Edna Saint Vincent 
Millay, who said, "Expunge yourself." Well 
cross-examine her and well turn over in the 
volume of her poems you can find In your 
library down here, and we’ll see what else 
She wrote. She also wrote how man meets 
earthquake and storm and flood. Did you on 
such and such a day write this? 

"He heard the sick earth groan, 

Bolling Its pitchy lake of scalding stone 
Upon his house. 

Where did he weep? 

With bis head between his knees. 

Where, said the race of man. 

Let me freeze. 

By nightfall he had built another town.** 

"Yes,” she would say, "I wrote that." 
Didn’t you on such and such a day write 
this: 

*'The broken dike, and nothing left 
But floating disarray. 

Was this the da' man dropped and died, 
His burden heavier than a quilt of clay? 
No. Above his garden, faintly glimmering, 
Still there bulked the plow." 


Well, some Old graybeard Is going to be 
there. Z don't mean anybody just gray 
enough to be living in this generation; I 
mean somebody that lived way, way back 
there. He will say: *nrou have stoned your 
prophets, BCanklnd." Yes, the centuries of 
us have stoned our prophets, but the later 
generations of our oSspring worship at their 
shrln.. Our Presidents whose only cause has 
been th&t of liberty and Justice, we have 
maligned and persecuted with cunning and 
hate and fury, but the future generations of 
our children will look upon their faces in 
Mount Rushmore and call them blessed. 

Tom Paine may be there. He may speak 
up and say our Government Isn't what it’s 
cracked up to be. It probably did not meet 
his standard of perfection. He said. "Ydur 
government is all right when you can say this 
of It: Tdy poor are happy; neither ignorance 
nor disease is to be found amcmg them. My 
jails are empty of prisoners, my streets at 
beggars. The aged are not In want, the taxes 
are not oppressing. The rational world is 
my friend because I am a friend of its hap¬ 
piness.' ” 

Well, your honors, we dont measure up to 
that, quite. But we had a great statesman, 
your honors, and a great teacher one time 
who told us. Lord Haldane, that over on this 
side is the sphere of human progress in which 
men are controlled by absolute law, so that 
will has no place In their process; and over 
here is a sphere In which every man Is a 
libertine, or may be. for there Is nothing to 
control or check his will or his license. But 
in between there is a realm and a sphere 
and a domain in which, with a reasonable 
amount of law and, as Tom Stewart snys. a 
fair and honest purpose, men have been able 
to work out a process of governing them¬ 
selves. Axid we say to your honors, on behalf 
of mankind, that in this reasonable middle 
realm that the great law writer tells us about, 
imder the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States of America, we have gained greater 
progress in government than any other gov¬ 
ernment known to the God who sits upon the 
throne of all government. [Applause.] 

Somebody will say: Well, Man, you are 
almost nothing physically. It’s true. The 
astronomer will say that we are of relatively 
little Importance, size, and achievement. 
He will point out that our sun and moon 
and all the several companies and con¬ 
stellations of stars and planets, as the lay¬ 
man sees them, taken as a whole composite 
group, they form but a speck in the uni¬ 
verse. Everything we can comprehend as 
lairmen is a speck In the universe. There 
are universes of universes which bring into 
play distances of millions of light years In 
their apartness. They will show that in this 
cosmos, this universe of universes, the earth 
O' which we live, to which we bear such a 
relatively small part and proportion, that 
whole earth, all of us put Aether and the 
land we live on, they will say Is nothing more 
than a rotating shadow which Is part of an 
almost dimensionless whole. 

Our answer to that is that bigness doesn’t 
depend upon size. The bigness of a man's 
soul and of his intellect matches the physi¬ 
cal bigness of the creation Itself. We will 
answer that day by quoting Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who said. In his essay on history, 
that man Is greater than all of the geography 
of the world. 

Let me give you an Illustration of what I 
mean. If we may take time out to relieve the 
burden of solid argument. Let's imagine a 
little worm about an Inch long, and I'll put 
him in the most dismal place I can think of 
Just now. I'll put him out on a weed in the 
midst of the Sargasso Sea, floating out there 
In the Atlantic. If you can imagine that 
little worm, with the use only of his own 
capacities, with the instrumentalities only 
that lie within his own reach; if that little 
worm could somehow look away from his 
watery home and look around and see what's 
going on In the world; and in time, If he 
could comprehend the mysteries of the River 


Nile. If he could see the heights of Tibet 
where the lamas live, if be could see and 
hear the chimes of London. If that little tiny 
worm could see the TVA project, if he could 
see Niagara Falls and all the grain In the 
West, and the sun finally setting like a red 
ball on the blue pillow of the Pacific Ocean— 
If that worm could do all that, the phenome¬ 
non of his feat would be small compared to 
that which man has wrought in his conquest 
of the Illimitable universe. 

Well. It seems to me that we ought to say, 
too. that man has taken the lightning out of 
the sky and put it under his heel. He has 
conquered the sea and the land and the 
ether and the air, and now the atom. I 
have often thought—for baseball players 
like you, Tom. and others I think that are 
out here that I think play a better game of 
ball than you ever could play—that the coor¬ 
dination and skill represented in a good 
home run. and the precision in a successful 
forward pass, those of you who are going to 
a football game tomorrow, and seriously, the 
precision of Invented things, things made by 
man's hands, that they challenge compari¬ 
son with the perfections of the physical 
universe made by the Creator. 

Now we are going to have some witnesses. 
We are going to have lots of them who will 
give testimony on our behalf. Out of the 
eons of time in the past, and out of all the 
space around the earth, they are going to 
come. Time will be no object, as it isn’t 
sometimes in lawyers' arguments in court. 
We will have eons of time to try this case. 
The judge won't have to go up Peachtree 
Creek fishing, either. But here they’ll come, 
seriously. TTierell be Moses, with his tab¬ 
lets of stone. We are defending all man¬ 
kind; aren't we? We are pleading that he be 
allowed and that he be given wisdom to save 
mankind to himself, upon the basis that he 
deserves to live. There will be Moacs with 
his tablets of stone; Martin Luther blazing 
the way for the Knoxes and the Colvins: 
Confucius writing the laws of man's intrin¬ 
sic nature; Joan of Arc out of the fire; Wood- 
row Wilson who saw the light of heaven 
shining on his blade; Soci'ates draining the 
world’s cup of bitterness and giving back a 
bigger cup of his wisdom; all the great low- 
yers of the past, and the great Jurists; the 
dreamers, Keats and Shelley; the wooden 
shoes that you see in the picture of the 
Angelus; Thomas Jefferson writing copy¬ 
book maxims about government of, by. and 
for the people, for Thomas Lincoln’s awk¬ 
ward Kentucky boy to state to all the other 
statesmen who were to succeed him; the 
forty-niners, Sam Houston; and all of the 
heroes of this war. We shall have these 
witnesses and many more. 

Against blasphemies we shall set off 
"Peace on earth, good will to men." Against 
the felon we shall set off the just Judge. 
Against Ignorance we shall set off the unl- 
versltiee and schools and the millions of the 
teachers of the jroung. Against intolerance 
and superstitution we shall set off the de¬ 
vout pulpits bearing like Atlases upon their 
backs the Holy Bible. Against cheapness 
and vulgarity we shall set off the Bed Cross 
and the unnumbered other organizations 
building character in men. Against cor¬ 
ruption we will set off the myriads of honest 
men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 
Against avarice we shall set off the philan¬ 
thropist and the phUoaopher, and that mud- 
spattered saint, the country doctor. And 
against aelfishness we will bring into court 
a little Irish woman, that neighborhood 
angel who always assuages your bereavement 
with a fresh cherry pie. We shall match 
Pilate with Paul, the Benedict Arnolds of the 
world with the George Washingtons of the 
world; persecution with Easter. The dark¬ 
ness of those Children’s Crusades we shall 
dispel with the altar fires of Asia and the 
million lighted Christmas trees. 

The best to speak for us will be a lowly 
Jew, with ragged wounds In Him, in His 
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bands and In His feet and in His body, 
and the scar of thorns upon His head; and 
there will be the most persuasive and au¬ 
thoritative voice of all. because with parable 
and paradox and beatitude He'll tell what 
mankind is worth. 

And O, great Judges of this court, we who 
are lawyers here, we’re Just a few of us 
trying to grope around to find out what It’s 
all about. Iiet's be honest. Not many peo¬ 
ple within the sound of my voice, particu¬ 
larly not I, not many of us know how to 
live at ail. But why? There’s a reason for 
these things. Archeologists tell us that 
many more than a million years we have been 
engaged in this earth in developing tools and 
weapons. Archeologists tell us—and both 
points are proved, and we will bring them 
into court and lay the evidence down as 
Justification for what we lack in humanity— 
your honors, we have been developing our 
tools in this race of ours over a million years, 
and the best we can show of the develop¬ 
ment of morality and character and ethics 
is about 5.000 years. 

. Man didn’t have a conscience before 5.000 
years ago, the students tell us. He didn’t 
know what a conscience was, so he couldn’t 
have morality. The fact of the matter is, if 
I may reduce it to a simple table for this 
purpose, if a tliousand years were laid out 
on this head table as the length of time 
during which mankind has been developing 
his tools and weapons. I’d go down to the 
end of the table to measure off the period 
of space in which ethics and morality—and 
that’s the field in which lawyers peculiarly 
work—have existed, and the period would be 
7 days, to strike a comparison. If he halted 
in his development of his scientific and ma<* 
terialistic endeavor, halted tonight. If not 
another thing were Invented nor improved 
physically and materially for 9,950 centuries, 
and if during that 9,950 centuries man de¬ 
voted all of his energy to the development of 
his moral fiber and his ethics, it would take 
that long to catch up. in point of time. 

Well, it’s no wonder, then, we haven’t 
done so much. We begin to see not only 
that we can deny the fact that man Is un¬ 
worthy. but that in that in which he is 
unworthy there is historical Justification. 

That’s the part of my message which Is 
long. 

This is the part of my message which is 
short. Who Is to lead mankind to catch 
up the difference between the development 
of his ethical consciousness and his material 
rchievements? I know the church has tried 
It a long time, and 1 pray to Ood it will never 
relax its effort. But again I say the peculiar 
field In which mankind is lacking to prove 
overwhelmingly to himself and to the most 
Iconoclastic among him, is the field of the 
plain old-fashioned lawyer. I have yet to 
find a field, with all due respect to every 
other profession. Governor Kerr. I have yet 
to find a field in which ethics, the fine flower 
of all the sweetness in which we have not 
worked hard enough, where ethics is more 
seriously a part of the fiber and the force of 
a man than in the field of the law. The 
short part of my message is: this is your 
responsibility, and you are elected to defend 
mankind, whether you like it or not. The 
assignment is yours, fApplause.] In the 
very nature of things, the great Judge of 
nature has appointed you counsel for man¬ 
kind who stands today not knowing how he 
can save himself from his own self-destruc¬ 
tion. 

So I say to the lawyers of Tennessee and 
to all of you here: I wonder when this case 
is going to be set for trial, and what kind 
of a continuance can we get? No; it Isn’t 
a time for continuance. The trial begins 
today. Let’s not be afraid of the issue. Let’s 
not be afraid to take that case. On the other 
hand, let’s Just get firm and real about it. 
Lot’s get a deep faith, and to show our deep 
faith Jet’s get a little bit arrogant about It, 
let's put on some purple robes, too, and let 


them flutter in the wind, let bands and 
let the banners float in the sky. ‘we are 
going to march out into that great court 
and we are going to defend humanity. By 
tomorrow, which is Saturday; by the next 
day, which is Sunday; by the next day, which 
is Monday, shall we in that manner march 
out, in every slight detail of our lives, once 
we have the glory and the dignity we would 
put upon our shoulders if we were going to 
that great court to defend all who have lived 
and all who live, such a responsibility upon 
the leaders of a State and a community. 

When we go we'll sing a song to march by: 
*'I am the owner of sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year; 

Of Caesar's hand and Plato’s brain. 

Of the Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s 
strain.” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Why. the very audacity of the manner in 
which we take our books to court, the very 
audacity of it will Justify all we claim in 
vindication; and listening, those timid souls 
we leave behind will some day hear like roll¬ 
ing thunder the acclaiming verdict of eter¬ 
nity, and you shall be the counsel to win 
that verdict. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.] 

President Kbt. The sixty-fourth annual 
convention of this association now stands 
adjourned. 

The final session thereupon adjourned at 
10:26 p. m. 


The American Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNXCncUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
and worth-while address delivered by the 
Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, 
before the American Jewish Committee, 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, 
February 3. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ten days ago, I returned from a month¬ 
long trip through the major overseas areas 
of Army activities. In Germany, among 
other things, I visited the grave of General 
Patton. We were friends. Aside from the 
friendship, I felt it my duty to pay tribute 
to the soldier to whom our Nation owes so 
much for what he did to win the war. 

General Patton lies peacefully among com¬ 
rades who worshipped a universal God in 
their separate ways. Among the rows upon 
rows of simple, white crosses, I noticed the 
familiar Star of David, the symbol of the 
Jewish faith. You were well represented 
among those 8,000 dead in the American 
cemetery in Luxembourg. You are well rep¬ 
resented in every military cemetery where 
American fighting men have been laid to 
rest after their last battle. There they rest, 
equal in death as they were equal in oiur 
American life and equal in their devotion 
to their country’s cause. 

The graves in that cemetery were diig on 
a January evening, in 1919, in a Mimich beer 
haU, where an obscure organiser, Anton 
Drexler, enrcdled a former German corporal, 
named Adolf Hitler as member No. 7 in 
the German Worker’s Party. On that eve¬ 
ning the forces of brutal intolerance, the 
forces that professed to believe that one 


race was created to ride and the others to be 
ridden, found a spokesman and a chieftain. 
Under his tyranny and because of our 
lethargy, our refusal to credit the evidence 
before our eyes, those forces in less than a 
generation drenched the world in blood. It 
was a straight case of cause and effect. 

Intolerance has had its day in other times, 
though never to the same degree and with 
such frightful consequences as in the time 
of Hitler. It is for our generation to shape 
our destiny so as to make it impossible for 
such sinister leaders to rise to power again. 

Your efforts toward a better world have 
been described as a counteroffensive to 
bigotry. They, in fact, are more than a 
counteroffensive. They are a direct cam¬ 
paign for the eternal principles of our coun¬ 
try. Tolerance is the basis of our national 
unity. Tolerance is the foundation stone 
of our military structure. Tolerance is vital 
to our Army's success in battle. 

A soldier does not fight alone. He is 
basically a member of a squad, and the men 
in the squad are mutually dependent upon 
each other for survival. They train side by 
side. They go into battle together, each 
gaining confidence in the presence of the 
others. 

These men know each other. Differences 
in race and creed do not concern them, much 
less divide them. Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, each depends for his life on the others. 
The infantry squad, the basic unit of the 
Army, Is an all-American squad in every 
sense. The bonds of mutual trust and con¬ 
fidence are stronger there than in any other 
group. Life and death depend on the 
strength of those bonds. 

The successful commanding officer, lx he 
is to have an outfit that can follow his lead¬ 
ership, picks his squad leaders m merit. 
Race or creed or social position does not 
count. Qualification for the Job must be the 
reason for his choice. If his unit is to sur¬ 
vive, he must be tolerant. His unit must be 
tolerant. 

I have here In my hand the roster of Com¬ 
pany F of tno Three Hundred and i?lxth In¬ 
fantry Regiment of New York’s Seventy-sev¬ 
enth Division—the Statue of fj)*)erty Divi¬ 
sion. I commanded that company in the 
First World War. In 1943 I bade them good- 
by at Tndiantown Gap before they left for 
the Pacific. Their energy and fitness for the 
fight were most inspiring. They fought on 
Guam and Leyte and le Shima and Okina¬ 
wa, and they never failed. 1 saw th^r again. 
3 weeks age, in Japan. But the faces were 
new. Many of the men, all of the officers, 
whom I had seen at Indiantown Gap had died 
in battle. 

That outfit was typically American. Here 
Is the roster last stunmor on Okinawa. I am 
reading the first 10 names as they appear, in 
order; 

First Sgt. Sidney Stein, Tech. Sgt. Michael 
Dean, Tech. Sgt. Henry Einig, Tech Sgt. 
Frank Kulaszewski, Staff Sgt. Charles Allen, 
Staff Sgt. Sidney Baker. Staff Sgt. Frank 
Bellusci, Staff Sgt. Edward Borisovic, Staff 
Sgt. Michael Cap. Staff Sgt. James Gormley. 

That is the Army of the Jnlted States: 10 
names, a cross section of our people. Those 
men fought together with a wholesome re¬ 
spect for each other and a complet confi¬ 
dence In the loyalty of each other. 

Of those 10 men, not onr had been In the 
Army prior to Pearl Harbor. Only a few of 
them were on the company roster when it 
left for overseas. They had replaced other 
Steins and Deans and Einlgs and Kulaszew- 
Skis and Allens who had fallen on the field of 
battle because we Americans thought that 
viciousness in a Munich back street, aggres¬ 
sion in a Manchurian village, was none of our 
concern. 

In the Army they were of one mind in 
their devotion to duty. Common loyalty, 
common responsibility, common purpose 
produces the common touch among Ameri¬ 
can soldiers. 
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The Army can ba proud that, undar tba 
heat and straes ol war, it loatared that oom* 
mon touch. Juat aa firmly m I balieTe it 
waa the fioaat flghUnfi machine pf all time. 
X believe that it waa the greatest agent, in 
our history, for the strengthening of national 
unity and the democratic way of life. 

Ten and a half million men, from every 
part of the country, from every sphere of 
life, students and farmers and machinists 
and clerks and salesmen, entered its lanks. 
They trained and worked and fought to¬ 
gether. In a common enterprise they gained 
a fellowship and understanding that, when 
the petty irritations of the moment are for¬ 
gotten. will be reoogniaed at its full value. 

In opportunities for promotion, the Army 
again gave proof of the value of the In- 
dlviduars own worth. Mistakes have been 
made. Not all achievements were rewarded. 
The evidence, however. Is overwhelming that 
merit above all else was the key to selec¬ 
tion and reward. We put men in poeitions of 
authority who appreciated the value of merit, 
for it explained in thousands of cases their 
own selection. 

Of the 873.000 officers who served in the 
Army. 531.000 or three out of five, were for¬ 
mer enlisted men. men who had started out 
as privates. They bad earned the right to 
spend 14 to 34 weeks of discipline and train¬ 
ing at ofiloers candidate achools, a training 
that was exceeded only by battle itself as 
a trial of the stuff in a man, before receiving 
their Gommiaeions. 

Of all our officers, only 18,000 or 3 percent, 
were Regular Army; Si/i percent were Na¬ 
tional Guardsmen and 23 percent members 
of the Officers Reserve Corps. Of the rest, 
not commissioned on the basis of enlisted 
training. 06.000 or 11 percent, were com¬ 
missioned directly from civilian life, most 
of them as doctors, dentists, and chaplains. 
Let me point out further, that among the 
generals who led our victorious Array, near¬ 
ly 300 had come all the way up from rear- 
rank privates. Of the cadets now at West 
Point. 44 percent saw service in the ranks 
in the war. 

The officers candidate school system of 
training officers, taken from the ranks, proved 
Itself in every military field. Its graduates, 
by their courage and leadership, enriched our 
military traditions. They won the respect 
of professional soldiers throughout the world. 

1 am sure that Uie democratic influence of 
service in the ranks is a desirable prerequi¬ 
site for success In military leadership. The 
War Department studies of universal mili¬ 
tary training provide that in case such train¬ 
ing is adopted no individual be commissioned 
in the Regular Army or permitted to enroll 
in an officer candidate school. ROTC unit, 
or to enter West Point, without having com¬ 
pleted the training in the ranks required 
under such a program. 

The Army is based on democracy and on 
good faith. We need both in all human rela¬ 
tions, now more than ever. The torch of 
tolerance you bear should light the path 
toward a more understanding world and 
therefore a more peaceful world. 

That must be the goal of all men if man¬ 
kind Is to survive. As a Nation, we have 
pledged ourselves with the other United Na¬ 
tions to an international organisation. Its 
purpose is the prevention of war by the Jxist 
settlement of disputes. The hope of the 
world rests in it. The prayers of the world 
go with it. But we cannot have a world 
united for peace, unless we have a country 
united for peace. We achieved unity In war. 
We must maintain unity now. Tolerance is 
its foundation. 

The time will come when some in this 
country, out of perverseness or for some 
other reason, will try to mitigate the war 
guilt of Germany and Japan. The effort will 
be made to distribute the responsibility 
among all nations of the world, this Nation 
included. That will be a bard Job. in the face 
of the record; but I have no doubt that the 


attempt will be made. When that time 
comes, I trust that the record of the last 
30 years will remain vivid in our minds, that 
Amsricans will not be misled into belittling 
the fight for freedom and decency that was 
waged and won. 


The End of the Ride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OF MOMTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in the 
Progressive of Monday. January 28,1946, 
appears an article entitled '*The End of 
the Ride,” written by Milton Mayer, a 
brilliar t writer and an assistant professor 
at Chicago University. 1 ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

THE END OF THE SIDE 

(By Milton Mayer) 

Once upon a time, back in 1040 and 1941, 
there were some people who argued that 
America should keep out of the war as long 
as possible and. If possible, altogether. They 
argued, these people, that when we had en¬ 
tered the war and won it. berbarism would 
lower itself over us like a hood over a man to 
be hanged. They argued that when we had 
entered the war and won It, nobody would 
know what to do to solve the woild's Uls. 
They argued that, when we had entered the 
war and won it. the normal, natural, animal 
pa.s8lon of revenge would lose us our culture, 
kin our souls, push us further down toward 
the abyss, and disintegrate our civilization. 

But they were called unrealistic, these peo¬ 
ple. and one of the persons who called them 
um'ealistic was Louis Fischer. 

On the front page of The Progressive. 5 
years later (In the December 31. 1945, issue), 
Louis Fischer writes: 

‘'Barbarism is lowering itself over us like a 
hood over a man to be hanged. • • • No¬ 

body knows what to do to solve the world’s 
Ills. • ♦ • unless we rise above the nor¬ 

mal, natural, animal passion of revenge, our 
culture will be lost. • • • It will kill our 
souls and push us farther down toward the 
abyss. Someone has to stop the disintegra¬ 
tion of our civilization. • • •” 

And he adds: 

“This will be called unrealistic, idealistic, 
Christian, and soft. Well, we have been real¬ 
istic. practical, pagan, and stern for decades. 
Has it worked? Where are we today?** 

Lot me tell you where we are, Louie. (You 
don't call people you love "Louis.’*) We are 
at the end of the ride you chose to go on. We 
are at the end of the ride the unreaiists of 
1940 and 1941 opposed. And the end is the 
end the unreaiists predicted. It is the end 
predicted for the 1917 ride by B. M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., and for the 1941 ride by his sons. 
Bob. Jr., and Phil. It is the end predicted by 
some men whom you and I admire and by 
some, such as Colonel McCmrmick. whom we 
do not admire. But the people who wanted 
to go on the ride called them all defeatists, 
appeasers. Fascists, and fools. 

It is the end of the ride, Louie. It is the 
end of the ride you went on. 

And I am not bringing up this unhappy 
matter to taunt you. Apart from my loving 
you as a friend, and revering you as a hero, 
X admire you more« almost, than any man 1 


know for your Judgment. No; I am bringing 
this up. and 1 know you believe me. because 
you and X may survive for the next ride, and 
1 want to persuade you now not to choose 
to go on It then. 1 want to persuade you now 
not to say to me then, when we are attacking 
Germany and provoking Japan, "But, Milton, 
what else can we do?" 

The ride, Louie, is the one that Randolph 
Bourne spoke of when he said, "He who 
mounts the wild elephant goes where vhe 
wild elephant goes." The ride, Louie, is the 
ride the little girl goes on when, in a tem¬ 
per tantrum she tears up her dolly and then, 
seeing what she's done, cries her eyes out. 
The ride, Louie, Is the ride the sinner goes 
on In Dante, and the end of the ride is the 
closed gate of Paradise, with the legend in¬ 
scribed on it, "Too late, too late, ye cannot 
enter now." 

The year 1946 Is a year of heroic confession, 
Louie, and it does not surprise me that you 
are one of the first of the heroes. You, who 
prided yourself on being realistic and prac¬ 
tical In 1041, ate not ashamed, in 1946. to 
ask, "Has it worked?” and to answer, "No." 
You aie not ashamed. In 1046. to he unrealis¬ 
tic. idealistic, Christian, and soft. You are 
not ashamed to have discovered too late, too 
late, that there is no conversion by the 
sword, no peace by the flame-thrower, no 
democracy by the bomb. 

When men like Robert Hutchin.s, not to 
mention his toady, Mayer, begged us to stay 
out of war on the ground that we were not 
morally prepared for victory, you did nut 
know what you know today. Now that you 
know tliat a war waged by a people morally 
unprepared for victory terminates in the 
normal, natural, animal passion of revenge. 
I beseech you to hang on to your hard-won 
knowledge when the bugles blow again. 
Now that you have discovered that each lime 
we lick Hitler he somehow comes closer, I 
plead with you to hold your discovery always 
before you. 

The lesson is always the same, Louie, and 
If you and the other members of the little 
band who fight always for freedom have 
learned it for keeps, the war was not wholly 
lost. If you have learned what an eminent 
Frenchman learned long ago, w'hcn he said 
that war Is not the worst of evils but It is the 
cause of all the others—then the blood and 
the treasure were not all spent In vain. If 
you have learned why Oscar Ameringer, an¬ 
other of that little band fighting always for 
freedom, asked that his only epitaph be, 
"He tried to keep hitj country out of war”— 
then the war was partly won. 

Men like you do not make moral failures, 
Louie. BO your failure must have been In¬ 
tellectual. I have been trying to locate it, 
and I find you and me. as I explore my 
memory, at Eddie Kuh's house In 1940 or 1941. 
You were defending me, as you always do. 
against the pack. You were saying, as I 
remember, “Milton here is fighting for the 
same world as the rest of us. What he 
doesn’t understand is that we have to fight 
Hitler to preserve the possibility of the world 
we fight for at home. We have got to fight 
on both fronts at once.” 

This was before Pearl Harbor. Louie, when 
the choice was still ours. True, wc were 
shipping the Japanese all the oil and scrap 
and gold credits they needed to conquer Asia. 
But we were also provoking them to attack 
us by telling them that they, but not Eng¬ 
land, France, or Holland, had to give up what 
they'd stolen or else. 

You, however, were not waiting for Pearl 
Harbor, like some of our friends, who said, 
on December 7. "What would you do now\ 
Mayer?” You took your stand on principle. 
Ivouie. You said that Hitlerism threatened 
democracy. Just as Joe Pewism did. and that 
we had to fl^t them both at once. 

But that night at Eddie Kuh’s. Louie, when 
you apologized for my intellectual failure, 
I was apoioglBing for yours. I was arguing 
that there is no fighting on two fiouts at 
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once when one of the fronts, by its very 
nature, is in inexorable and uneven conflict 
with the other. I said then that modem 
democracy was at the mercy of modem war; 
you say it now. 

But. Louie. I hoped then that you would 
be right and I would be wrong. You know 
I am serious now; you knew I was serious 
then. I did not want to live to say. told 
you so,*' but I have. I may still be wrong; 
you and 1 are both arrogant individuals; 
I. with much less reason than you. the more 
arrogant. Ood knows. I was only guessing 
then but the facts are with me now and, 
by your own admission, against you. 

So you and I. and all of us who fight al¬ 
ways for freedom, are not arrogant now. 
And neither are we defeatist. We, all of 
us, have one life to live and one world to 
build: and, though victory shortens our odds, 
and the vanquished have a better chance 
than the victor, we will all fight on for 
freedom. You and I, and all of us who fight 
always for freedom, will never be defeatist. 
But neither will we. if only we can keep your 
discovery green, mount the wild elephant 
again and cry our eyes out at the end of 
the ride. 


British Loan Endorsed by Texas Cotton 
Association 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TSXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
serting herewith a letter from the vice 
president and treasurer of the Texas 
Cotton Association, and a resolution 
which was passed by the association con¬ 
cerning the British loan. They are as 
follows: 

The Texas Cotton Association, 

Waco, Tex., January 29, 1946. 
Hon. Wright Patman, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Patman : We respectfully call your 
attention to enclosed resolutions adopted by 
the board of directors of this association 
with respect to the pending loan to Great 
Britain. We feel that the extension of this 
loan will be in the general interest of the 
people of the United States, and we think it 
will be particularly helpful in reopening the 
cotton markets of the world to the American 
cotton grower. As the foremost cotton ex¬ 
porting State. Texas has a direct and special 
interest In *^his important matter because our 
cotton must have access to foreign markets 
If the Industry is to survive and expand. 

Aside from and beyond these direct eco¬ 
nomic benefits which may be expected to 
flow from the reestablishment of mutually 
beneficial trade relationships with other na¬ 
tions we have the conviction that lasting 
peace will be greatly implemented by a more 
liberal and realistic exchange of goods and 
services between the peoples of the world. 
We trust, therefore, that you wlU actively 
support legislation approving the British 
loan. 

Yours very respectfully, 

L. T. Murray, 

Vice President and Treasurer, 

Whereas it is imperative in the interest of 
lasting peace that a free exchange of goods 
and services be reestablished between the 
nations of the world; and 

Whereas there is now an acute shortage 
of dollars in the hands of former customers 


of the United States which stands as a seri¬ 
ous threat to the revival of reciprocal com¬ 
mercial transactions; and 
Whereas the granting of dollar credits 
offers the only foreseeable hope of rebuilding 
orderly international trade relationships 
without which we feel there can be no hope 
of lasting peace: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Texas Cotton Association, by these res¬ 
olutions. earnestly urge Congress to approve 
the loan to Great Britain of $4,400,000,000 
as an essential part of the over-all program 
for world-wide peace and order; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
to the Texas Members of Congress urging 
them to approve the British loan in the 
interest of the people of the United States. 


Who Shot Patrick Carr? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS , 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. LANE.* Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Judge 
Daniel J. Qillen, of the municipal court 
of the city of Boston: 

WHO SHOT PATRICK CARR? 

(By Daniel J. Gillen, LL. B., associate Justice 
of the municipal court of the city of Bos¬ 
ton: formerly assistant district attorney, 
Suffolk County; formerly member of the 
General Court of Massachusetts) 

It is not too late to clear the name of a 
man even 175 years after a shadow has been 
left on his memory—^when the shadow was 
undeserved. 

So it is my purpose in these few pages to 
set forth the facts relative to the Irishman, 
Patrick Carr, who was a martyr to the cause 
of American Independence In the Boston 
Massacre. At the time of his death he was 
30 years of age and employed by Mr. Field, a 
leather breechesmaker, in Queen Street, now 
Court Street, Boston. 

Five people died as a result of the shooting 
by the British soldiers on that fateful night 
of March 5. 1770—Crispus Attucks, John 
Caldwell, Samuel Maverick, Samuel Gray, and 
Patrick Carr—several others were wounded. 

History tells us that the British soldiers 
quartered in Boston ruled with an iron hand 
previous to the massacre. So fearful were 
the townspeople that it was customary 
when they went out at night to arm them¬ 
selves with walking sticks, clubs, and swords 
as a means of protection. 

The soldiers led brawUng, riotous lives; 
assaulted the citizens; disturbed church serv¬ 
ices on Sundays; made the quiet streets hid¬ 
eous by night with their drunken shouts. 
On one occasion they seized five townsmen 
and impressed them for service on the British 
frigate Romney as she lay at anchor In the 
harbor. A few days before the massacre the 
soldiers had a **nm In** with some of the 
Inhabitants at the rope walk. This affair 
turned out to be an anticlimax, and the 
bitterness between them left animosities at 
a fever pitch. 

On the night of March 6, a group that 
had gathered in front of the Custom House 
was ordered away by the guard of aoldlers, 
and while scores looked on from nearby 
points of vantage, words were exchanged, to 
be quickly followed bf the tragic event that 


was destined to be a high point in the history 
of America. 

Three murder trials followed and all were 
held in Bla Majesty's Superior Court of Judi¬ 
cature. 

In the first. Captain Preston of the British 
Army was found not guilty—obviously be¬ 
cause there was a conflict of testimony as to 
whether or not he gave the order for the 
soldiers to fire. 

In the second, eight soldiers were tried as 
principals and accessories to the murders of 
the five victims. 

In the third, certain persons who were sup¬ 
posed to have fired on the patriots from the 
Custom House windows were all found not 
guilty. 

No minutes exist of the first and third 
trials. But at the second trial a shorthand 
writer was employed and from his minutes a 
very full report was made and reprinted In 
1807 and 1831. 

This was the most famous and historic 
murder trial in the annals of Boston. The 
prosecutors were Robert Treat .Paine and 
Samuel Quincy, the defense counsel John 
Adams and Joslah Quincy assisted by Samp¬ 
son Salter Blowers. 

In passing It is of interest to note that 
Samuel and Joslah Quincy were brothers and 
some years later Blowers and Samuel Quincy 
both became tories and left the country. 

Four Judges presided and each in turn 
charged the Jury; While the charges of only 
two of them are in the report, it is apparent 
their exposition of the law pertinent to the 
case was in general fair and lucid. Citizens 
of Suffolk County from Roxbury. Dedham, 
Milton, Braintree, and Hingham sat on the 
Jury, but none from the town of Boston were 
on the panel. 

All the soldiers were found not guilty of 
murder but two of them, Montgomery and 
Killroy, v’ere found guilty cf manslaughter 
and were **ournt In the hand" in open court 
as punishment. 

The evidence indicated that Montgomery 
fired the shot that killed Crispus Attucks 
and Killroy the Lhot that mortally wounded 
Samuel Gray. Apparently the confused 
state of the evidence as to which of the re¬ 
maining six soldiers fired the shots that 
killed the three i her victims brought about 
the not guilty verdicts. 

In general, ^he testimony was conflicting 
as to whether or not the actions of the 
civilians warranted the amount of force used 
by the soldiers. 

The Government contended that the blame 
for the incident was attributable to the 
soldiers and that the circumstances were 
not such as to warrant the shooting of the 
victims. 

The defense was that the group of people 
close to the guard created a "riot" and the 
soldiers fired into the *'mob'* in self-defense. 

But the Jury by its verdict held that more 
force was used than was necessary and it 
would follow that it was thereby legally de¬ 
termined for all time, that there was no 
*'mob" present and no "riot** existed. 

Only two historians have to my knowledge 
ever attempted to give Patrick Carr his 
proper place in the sun. 

John Fiske is authority * for the claim that 
Patrick Carr as well as Maverick and Cald¬ 
well were innocent bystanders and in no 
way concerned in the commotion with the 
eoldlera—that these three were not a part 
of the crowd close to the guard Just before 
thCLShooting—and the testimony at the trial 
bears out these facts. 

Hither Forbes in Paul Revere and the 
World He Lived In,* describing tbe massacre, 


* Address of John Fiske—November 14, 
1888, at dedication of monument to the vic- 
tima of the Boston Massacre—Boston Com¬ 
mon, 

*Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, 
by Hither Forbes—Houghton MilBln Co.— 
pp. 166 and 168. 
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writes—"but Patrick Carr, *the Irish teague'-^ 
who deserves our grateful memory, lived In 
torture for several days. Three people 
emerged from whet has always been known 
as the Boston Massacre (Colonel Dalrymple 
called it *A scuffle*) with great dignity. The 
two lawyers (John Adams and Josiah Quincy) 
who risked friendship, fortune, and good 
esteem to defend them (the soldiers) and 
Patrick Carr, 'the Irish teague.* ** 

Carr’s par-*^ in the massacre. In my opinion, 
was Imprudently handled by John Adams In 
hls final argument to the Jury and herein 
lies the shadow I seek to remove. 

In all. about 80 people testified at the 
trial, and the only evidence that in any way 
concerired Patrick Carr or Ireland, hls native 
land, came from the lips of three witnesses. 
Their testimony Is set forth in detail as It 
appears In the report. 

Mrs. Catherine Field. 

"Question. Did you know' Patrick Carr who 
wos killed by the firing In King Street on the 
5th of March last? 

"Answer. Yes. 

"Question. Was he in your house that 
evening? 

"Answer. Yes. 

"Question. Did you hear anything he said 
when he heard there was an affray with the 
soldiers? 

"Answer. When the bells rung he went up¬ 
stairs and put hls smtout on. and got a hang¬ 
er and put it betwixt hls coat and surtout; my 
husband coming at the time, gave him a push 
and felt the sword; he wanted to take it 
from him. but he was unwilling to let It go; 
my husband told him he should not take it 
with him. I do not know what he said but 
one of the neighbors was in the house and 
coaxed the sword out of hls hand and he went 
out without it. He said on hls deathbed, 
ho saw a parcel of boys and negroes throw¬ 
ing snowballs at the guard. He thought the 
first or second man from the sentinel lx)x 
was the man that shot him." 

John Mansfield. 

"Question Do you know Patrick Carr? 

"Answer. Yes. on the night of the 6th of 
March when the bells rung he would go out. 
I persuaded him much to stay at home, he 
did not mind me but took hls sword betwixt 
his coat and surtout. Mr. Field coming in 
felt it. and said he should not take It with 
him; with much coaxing a woman who lived 
next door got it from him. 

'’Question. Did you hear any acknowledge¬ 
ment by him on hls deathbed? 

"Answer. I was often at hls bedside; and 
all that I ever \eard him say was. he thought 
he knew the man that shot him, but he never 
made It known to me.” 

Dr. John Jeffries. 

"Question. Was you Patrick Carr’s sur¬ 
geon? 

"Answer. I was in company with others. 
I was called that evening about 11 o’clock to 
him; I was engaged with Mr. Paine and could 
not go: next morning I went; after dressing 
his wounds I advised him never to go again 
into quarrels and riots; he skid he was very 
sorry he did go. Dr. Lloyd who was present 
turned around to me and said Jeffries. I be¬ 
lieve this man will be able to tell us how this 
affair was, we had better ask him. I asked 
him how long he had been in King Street 
when they fired? He said he went from Mr. 
Field’s when the bells rung, when he got to 
Walker’s Corner, he saw many persons com¬ 
ing from Cornhlll, who he was told had been 
quarreling with the soldiers down there, that 
he went with them as far os the stocks, that 
he stopped there, but they passed on; while 
he was standing there he saw many things 
thrown at the sentry. 1 asked him If he 
knew what was thrown? He said he heard 
the things strike against the guns, and they 
sounded hard, he believed they were oyster 
shells and loe; he heard the people huasa 
every time they heard anything strike that 
sounded hard; that he then saw some sol- 
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diers going down toward the custom house; 
that he saw the people pelt them as they 
went along, after they had got down there, 
he crossed over toward Warden and Vernon’s 
shop In order to see what they would do; 
that as he was passing he was shot; that he 
was taken up and carried home to Mr. Field’s 
by some of his friends. 1 asked him whether 
he thought the soldiers would fire; he told 
me he thought the soldiers would have fired 
long before. I asked him whether he thought 
the soldiers were abused a great deal after 
they went there; he said he thought they 
were. 1 asked him whether he thought the 
soldiers would have been hurt If they had 
not fired; he said he really thought they 
would, for he heard many voices cry out, 
kill them. 1 asked him then, meaning to 
close all. whether he thought they fired in 
self defense or on purpose to destroy the peo¬ 
ple: he said he really thought they d!d fire 
to defend themselves; that he did not blame 
the man, whoever he was, that shot him. 
This conversation was on Wednesday. He 
always gave the same answers to the same 
questions every time 1 visited. 

"Question. Was he apprehensive of his dan¬ 
ger? 

"Answer. He was told of It. He told me 
also, he was a native of Ireland, that he had 
frequently seen mobs and soldiers called 
upon to quell them: whenever he mentioned 
that he always called himself a fool that he 
might have known better, that he had seen 
soldiers often fire on the people in Ireland, 
but he had never seen them bear half so 
much before they fired in his life. 

"Question. How long did he live after he 
received hls wound? 

"Answer. Ten days. 

"Question When had you the last conver¬ 
sation with him? 

"Answer. About 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
preceding the night on.which he died, and 
he then particularly said, he forgave the man, 
whoever he was. that shot him, he was satis¬ 
fied he had no malice but fired to defend 
himself." 

Now let us see how John Adams used this 
evidence In hls final argument. 

He said In part, "They (the soldiers) were 
a lawful assembly, and the people attacking 
them were by every principle a mob. We 
have been entertained with a great variety 
of phrases to avoid calling this sort of people 
a mob. Some call them shavers, some call 
them geniuses. The plain English is, gentle¬ 
men, most probably a motley rabble of saucy 
boys, Negroes and mulattoes, Irish teagues, 
and outlandish jack tars. And why we 
should scruple to call such a set of people a 
mob, I cannot conceive unless the name is 
too respectable for them. The sun Is not 
about to stand still or go out, nor the rivers 
to dry up because there was a mob In Bos¬ 
ton on the 5th of March that attacked a 
party of soldiers. Such things are not new 
In the world nor in the British dominions, 
though they are comparatively rarities and 
novelties in this town. Carr, a native of Ire¬ 
land, had often been concerned in such 
attacks, and, indeed, from the nature of 
things soldiers quartered In a populous town 
will always occasion two mobs where they 
prevent one. They are wretched conserva¬ 
tors of the peace • • And It Is in this 

manner, this town has been often treated; 
a Carr from Ireland, and an Attucks from 
Framingham, happening to be here, shall 
sally out upon their thoughtless enterprises, 
at the head of such a rabble of Negroes, etc., 
as they can collect together and then there 
are not wanting persons to ascribe all their 
doings to the good people of the town." 

Why should John Adams twist the evi¬ 
dence in the manner he did? 

There was no testimony that Carr at any 
time had been concerned in a riot, anywhere. 
True, he was credited with saying on his 
death bed that he had seen riots In Ireland 
but the evidence went no further. Carr. 


did not sally out at the head of any mob. 
He watched the people close to the soldiers 
from a distant point as did many of the 
townspeople. Was that a crime? 

We find as witnesses at the trial the Apple- 
tons, the Fosdicks. the Brldghams, the Bur¬ 
dicks, the Crawfords, the Townsends, the 
Wendells and others, telling the story of 
what they saw at the massacre—they were all 
respected townspeople—not strangers. Some 
of them were so close to the soldiers that 
evening they were pricked by their bayonets. 
But no words critical of their actions came 
from the Ups of Adams. 

Why? It may be we can find the answer In 
the fact that at this time John Adams was 
one of the Representatives from Boston to 
the General Court. So at least it was the 
part of wisdom to lay no blame at the door 
of Boston voters. 

No one will question the courage of John 
Adams In taking over the defense of the 
soldiers. But should the good name of any¬ 
one be handled lightly in order to free 
them? 

It does not seem possible that this keen, 
alert barrister, then in hls prime, was un¬ 
able to follow the evidence and fell Into 
error. Rather does It appear that at this 
trial he was just a lawyer with the job of 
successfully defending hls clients as the 
paramount task, sd a little stretching of the 
evidence here and there was necessary to 
fit It to the pattern of the defense theme. 

In truth it was not a situation as Adams 
would have the Jury believe where the "town 
born" all stood on the curbstone passively 
looking on, while a "mob" of strangers set 
upon the soldiers and thusly brought dis¬ 
grace on Boston town. 

But this was the defense. There must 
always be a "defense" in a murder trial. 
However, the jury in this case was not mis¬ 
led by the defense or the argument In Its 
support. 

Nor was there any evidence in the case 
about "Irish teafnies." It is the ungliclzed 
spelling of the Irish name Tadhgor or Thad- 
deus. The dictionary defines "teague" as a 
mischievous, blundering, faithful Irish ser¬ 
vant lad in Sir Robert Howard’s The Com¬ 
mittee. hence, as a nickname, an Irishman. 

If the nickname for every Irishman at that 
period was "teague." the fact remains that 
Insofar as this trial was concerned it was 
entirely the creation of John Adams—for the 
only reference to the Irish or Ireland was 
contained In the testimony of Dr. Jeffries. 

To argue that the mob was made up of 
Irish teagues. when there was no evidence 
that any Irishman was In the group close to 
the soldiers, was certainly going alV-out to 
bolster the defense theme. 

Reading the testimony of Dr. Jeffries, one 
wonders how the doctor had any time to 
treat the wounds of Patrick Carr, he was so 
busy asking the dying man questions. No 
lawyer could have done a better job in elicit¬ 
ing pertinent evidence that would later help 
the soldiers. 

What motive prompted the doctor to be¬ 
come a master of detail? His subsequent 
actions may provide the reason. 

A few years later we find him acting as 
the surgeon for the British soldiers at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. On March 17, 1776, 
he Is one of 1,100 torles leaving Boston with 
General Gage for Canada. After a sojourn 
In London we again find him back in Boston, 
following the war, living off the people. 

Would a man with this temerity hesitate 
to attribute to Carr a death-bed statement 
false In detail? 

We now wonder if the doctor was plotting 
to be the all purpose witness for the defense 
even while he was ministering to Carr. 

While the charges of the judges Insofar as 
the exposition of the law was concerned were 
fair, one of them, Justice Oliver, surely 
stepped beyond the evidence In his narration 
of facts. 
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He charged In part—**Dr. Jeffries relates an 
account which he had from Patrick Carr, one 
of the deceased, who on his death bed re¬ 
peatedly told him and confirmed it but a few 
hours before he died, that he went with a 
deslg. against the soldiers, that the soldiers 
wore pelted as they were going to their post.'* 

Why should the **good’* judge tuck this 
statement In his charge? There was no testi¬ 
mony of this nature—that Carr said he went 
with a design against the soldiers. 

His subsequent conduct may supply a rea¬ 
son for this chicanery. The judge was also 
one of the torles who left with General Gage. 
HUtory records that he wrote In his diary as 
he departed from Boston—"And here I bid 
adieu to that shore which I never wish to 
tread again till the greatest of social blessings 
a firm Brltls'i Government precedes or ac¬ 
companies me hither." 

Would he have Inserted nonexistent evi¬ 
dence In his charge to help the cause along? 

Some one may say that Patrick Carr at¬ 
tempted to take a sword with him when he 
went out to witness the events that tran¬ 
spired that night. But It was common cus¬ 
tom for the Inhabitants to go out armed. Dr. 
Young a respected citizen of the town was 
armed with a sword when he endeavored to 
act as peacemaker Just before the shooting, 
and the prosecutor In his argument paid 
tribute to him for his efforts, pointing out 
that the sword was standard equipment for 
the Inhabitants since the arrival of the 
soldiers. 

The Inference that flows from the impru¬ 
dent remar If s of John Adams and Justice 
Oliver relative to Patrick Carr is that he was 
part and parcel of the group that came 
close to the soldiers; but the plain truth is 
there was nci evidence that he in any way 
veea connected with the affair at the Custom 
House On the entire record he was a model 
inhabitant of the town and more than that 
he died as a good Christian, with no malice 
in his heart toward the man who shot him. 

John Adams served America well. No more 
gripping story can be told In the early his¬ 
tory of the country than the privations he 
endured on his trip from London to Holland 
in the dead of winter, to negotiate financial 
loans for the Infant Republic—his beloved 
America. It will ever remain as a tribute 
to his loyalty to the land of his birth. He 
was a liberal and broadminded man; and was 
one of the original contributors to the fund 
for the erection of the first Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Boston. 

His position in history Is secure. What I 
ask for Patrick Carr is the same security; 
he deserves It. 

On the monument on Boston Common 
erected to the memory of the victims of the 
massacre are two Inscriptions. 

'The one from the pen of Daniel Webster 
reads: *‘From that moment we may date the 
severance of the British Empire.*' 

The other from the pen of John Adams 
reads: *‘On that night the foundation of 
American Independence was laid.** 

Dtd Adams In later life change his opinion 
of what transpired on March 5. 1770? Never 
after the trial did he boast of bis part In it. 

In any event, when he wrote the line that 
is inscribed on the monument, In effect, he 
credited Patrick CaiT and his compatriots 
with helping to lay the foundation of Ameri¬ 
can Independence and surely no man could 
ask for greater honor. 

The bones of Carr have long since mingled 
with the soil of Boston in the granary bury¬ 
ing ground. And Esther Forbes through a 
sheer sense of Justice has done much to give 
him his proper place in the annals of Boston 
and America. 

If one read only the final argument of John 
Adams and the interjection of Justice Oliver 
and failed to digest the testimony of the 
trial one might conclude that Patrick Oarr 
was an outlaw, wreaking vengeance on the 
soldiers. The most striking example of this 
character of error is the treatment of Patrick 


Oarr by John C. Miller, a historian, who dubs 
Carr as **a seasoned Irish rioter" without 
factual support.* 

In an era when It Is too common for 
pseudo-hiatorlana to attempt to deflata 
heroes, this legal analysis of the actual testi¬ 
mony may serve the purpose of forestalling 
any future endeavor to picture Carr in any 
role other than the true one—a martyr to 
the cause of American Independence. 

Who shot Patrick Carr? A British soldier, 
whose Identity will ever remain a mystery. 
The indictment set forth that Hugh White 
was the soldier who killed Carr but the ver¬ 
dict of the Jury on this matter was not 
guilty —^80 the Identity was never settled. 

But Patrick Carr "deserves our grateful 
memory—he emerges from what has always 
been known as the Boston Massacre with 
dignity.’* 

It is not too late to clear the name of a 
man even 175 years after a shadow has been 
left on his memory—when the shadow was 
undeserved. 


National Foreign Trade Convention—Final 
Declaration of Thirty-second Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES £. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6 ileoislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
well-being of the United States is bound 
up inextricably with the well-being of 
the world as a whole. It is therefore im¬ 
portant that our foreign economic poli¬ 
cies shall be such as to encourage the 
highe.st possible degree of world trade 
and commerce, and thus create higher 
living standards everywhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
the final declaration ot principles 
adopted by the National Foreign Trade 
Convention held In New York City, No¬ 
vember 12 to 14, 1945, as a declaration 
designed to carry out such policies. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing the 
declaration will be $234. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Final Declaration of the Thxrtt-Becond 

National Forexon Tbade Conventiom. New 

York, November 12. 13,14, 1845 

DECLARATION OF FRTKCZPLE8 

The National Foreign Trade Convention 
declares Itself as adhering to the following 
principles adopted by the National Foreign 
Trade Council relating to the conduct of 
American foreign trade: 

z 

The purpose of the foreign policy of th« 
United States, in the whole broad field of our 
International relations, is to assure our se¬ 
curity and well-being as a nation and to 
preserve the integrity of our Institutions, 
n 

The purpose of our foreign economic pol¬ 
icy, ss a vital factor in these international 
relations, is to fortify and Implement our 
foreign policy, and to entourage, in the 

■Sam Adams by John G. Miller—p. 188— 
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process, the development of an optimum 
flow of foreign trade. 

m 

The purpose of our foreign trade Itself is 
to bring benefit to the people of the United 
States through an increased production, in¬ 
terchange and consumption of useful goods 
and services. 

XV 

The well-being of the United States is 
bound up inextricably with the well-being 
of the world as a whole. This well-being— 
In fact the preservation of the very founda¬ 
tions of our clvlllRation—demands an endur¬ 
ing structure of international peace and se¬ 
curity. The basis upon which such structure 
can most surely be built is the achievement 
everjrwhere of the higher living standards to 
which all men aspire. 

v 

Increased production of useful goods and 
services is the first requisite to a high level 
of employment and consumption, upon 
which a higher living standard depends 
The attainment of a higher living standard 
can come only from hard and unremitting 
toll by the people themselves who are seek¬ 
ing It. 

VI 

Living standards in different lands will 
vary widely with the ability to achieve such 
Increased production through effective utili¬ 
zation of the resources and techniques 
available. To the extent that adequate re¬ 
sources and techniques are lacking, the peo¬ 
ple of any land will attain their maximum 
living standard only if they supplement their 
own productivity by drawing upon the pro¬ 
ductivity of others. This recourse to ad¬ 
vantageous utilization of the productivity of 
other lands is the basis and Justification for 
all, international trade. 

VII 

The pursuit of foreign trade policies con¬ 
sistent with these economic realiUes Is in the 
enlightened self-interest of the United 
States. An intematlonal trading system free 
of uneconomic restrictions, unhampered by 
the crippling limitations of bilateral trade 
or barter, and guaranteeing access on non- 
discriminatory terms to raw materials and 
markets evei^rwhere. provides the most effec¬ 
tive means for enabling each nation to 
achieve an advantageous exchange of its own 
products for the products of others. Such 
a multilateral trading system is inherent In 
the concept of free, competitive enterprise. 

vui 

Mutual benefit is the motivating force that 
underlies all trade. Recognition of this 
mutuality of benefit demands recognition 
also of the benefits conferred upon our own 
economy by both Imports and exports. Im¬ 
ports. supplementing our own resources and 
productivity, enrich our economy with the 
fruits of the labors of others; exports pro¬ 
vide an outlet for the surpluses of our farms 
and factories, and enable other countries to 
benefit from our productive efficiency, thus 
enriching their own economies. Both im¬ 
ports and exports create employment and 
profits; they are tangible evidence of the 
availability everywhere of the good bargains 
which the skills of men can produce. 

IX 

The only theoretical limit upon the im¬ 
portation of the products of other lands for 
the UM and enjoyment of the American con¬ 
sumer is OUT ability to pay for these products 
with our own goods and services As a prac¬ 
tical consideration, however it la necessary, 
in our Import practice, to safeguard our na¬ 
tional defense and to avoid too rapid a dis¬ 
placement of any of our own productive fa¬ 
cilities which may be inefficient. The only 
theoretical limit upon the volume of ex¬ 
ports to be sought Is our ability to secure 
payipent for them; but we must give ac- 
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eount, in the transference of these fruits of 
our productivity to other lands, to the con¬ 
servation of our own resources and sub¬ 
stance. 

X 

Our status as an international creditor 
since the First World War has demanded, as 
the basis for an advantageous exchange of 
our goods and services for the goods and 
services of others, an excess dt Imports over 
exports. This excess has not been attained, 
and in the years immediately ahead we cau- 
not hope to attain it, in view of the wide¬ 
spread destruction of productive facilities 
abroad and the time requirea for their reha¬ 
bilitation. Even though our usage of for¬ 
eign services continues large, and our tourist 
expenditures increase greatly, this unbal¬ 
anced condition will continue until, over the 
longer term, the trend is reversed through 
a vastly stimulated importation of both raw 
materials and fabricated products. 

XI 

America’s participation In International 
trade, on a mutually beneficial basis, nec¬ 
essarily involves more than the exchange of 
exports for imports. If the productivity of 
other lands is to be rapidly expanded, thus 
increasing the benefits we derive from the 
exchange of our products for theirs, our par¬ 
ticipation will involve, inevitably, the pro¬ 
jection aboard of American capital, tech¬ 
niques, and management. 


The projection of capital will have the im¬ 
mediate effect of inducing a further Increase 
in our exports. While this will militate 
against an early reversal of our export bal¬ 
ance. it progressively increases the need for 
a greater volume of imports to service the 
newly created obligations. Experience has 
demonstrated that dependence upon long¬ 
term loans and investments as a device to 
balance a chronic import deficiency is un¬ 
economic, since all too frequently the cap¬ 
ital invested is lost. The Investment of 
American capital abroad can be Justified only 
if it facilitates Increased production of use¬ 
ful goods and services, and only if we in 
the United States are able and willing to 
accept a portion of this increased produc¬ 
tion for the servicing and repayment of the 
loans and Investments made. 


The motivating force behind all private 
loans and investments is the creditor’s ex¬ 
pectation that he will receive an adequate re¬ 
turn in his own currency. Loans are made 
only if there appears to b»» a reasonable 
prospect for their immediate servicing and 
eventual repayment. Equity investments, 
involving the projection of capital abroad for 
continuing use and productivity, are also 
based on the Investor’s expectation of obtain¬ 
ing a reasonable return over the years. 

XIV 

These principles, under normal conditions, 
apply with equal force to Government loans 
and credits. Deviations from these prin¬ 
ciples in the period of world reconstruc¬ 
tion ahead, whether in the form of loans or 
outright gifts so labeled, can benefit the 
United States only if they serve the purposes 
of national security, or if they constructively 
promote world order and stability by increas¬ 
ing productivity and opening up the chan¬ 
nels of international trade. 

XV 

An expanding world economy demands, In 
addition to an abundant flow of goods and 
services among nations, a free and unre¬ 
stricted flow of capital and earnings inter¬ 
nationally. This can only occur with the 
elimination of currency blocs, exchange con- 
ti’ols, multiple currency practices, barter, and 
the other artificial restrictions which make 
the international transfer of funds unduly 
difficult and costly. 


xvx 

The foreign economic policy of the United 
States, as tlie medium through which the 
Government exerts an influence on the con¬ 
duct of American foreign trade, embraces the 
responsibility for safeguarding and protect¬ 
ing the interests of American enterprise 
abroad through every political and economic 
means at the Government's disposal. This 
responsibility lies in the area of assuring the 
safety and security of foreign investments 
against confiscation or discrimination in any 
form; it lies in the area of seeking the stim¬ 
ulation of American exports through efforts 
to secure the elimination of barriers against 
American goods; and it lies in the area of 
providing conditions which will make possi¬ 
ble the receipt of an adequate volume of 
goods and services in return for our exports 
of goods and capital. 

xvn 

Our foreign trade, like our domestic trade, 
can best be carried on under a system of free, 
private, competitive enterprise within a 
framework of Government law and treaty 
designed to give it encouragement and sup¬ 
port. The Intervention of the American 
Government in the regulation of foreign 
trade—as, for example, in the imposition of 
tariffs, the conservation of natural resources, 
and the prevention of abuses arising from 
American participation in private interna¬ 
tional agreements—can have its only Justi¬ 
fication in the service of the national inter¬ 
est. as distinct from any sectional interest 
or the interest of any individual industry. 
The actual entry of the Government Into 
foreign-trade activity. Including the exten¬ 
sion of the loans and credits and participa¬ 
tion in international commodity agreements, 
is admissible only in time of war or other 
international emergency, or when considera¬ 
tions of national policy in the political or 
economic sphere outweigh the advantages 
of private trade and the freedom of the 
market place. 

In seeking fulfillment of the wants and 
desires of the American people through a 
more abundant foreign commerce it is in¬ 
evitable that we shall be confronted in many 
lands with national economic concepts dif¬ 
ferent from our own. These differences will 
bring conflicts and difficulties which must be 
faced, and faced courageously, in the years 
that lie ahead. It is in the cherished tradi¬ 
tion of the American people that we hold to 
the principles that have made our Nation 
great, and that as individuals and as a na¬ 
tion we be guided by these principles in 
solving the problems that lie before us. 

There can be no substitute in the pursuit 
of the ends we have in view for the initiative 
and resourcefulness of the tens of thousands 
of individual enterprisers who go out in the 
world to find the materials and the markets 
the American people need. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

In fulfillment and implementation of the 
foregoing principles the National Foreign 
Trade Convention declares Itself as adhering 
to the following policies, and urges the Na¬ 
tional Foreign Trade Council, as the author¬ 
itative voice of American foreign trade, to 
seek their general acceptance: 


Promotion of foreign trade: The conven¬ 
tion commends the Congress of the United 
States and the executive department for the 
wisdom and statesmanship manifested in the 
renewal and broadening of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The convention rec¬ 
ommends that the act be vigorously applied 
In all of its aspects as part of a completely 
Integrated foreign trade and investment pro¬ 
gram designed to stimulate both imports and 
exports. 

As one means for more effectively and ex¬ 
peditiously removing the barriers standing in 
the way of an expanded American foreign 


trade the convention recommends that nego¬ 
tiations under the act be conducted not only 
with Individual nations but with several na¬ 
tions or groups of nations simultaneously. 

The convention recommends full utiliza¬ 
tion by the United States of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
Organization as a medium for further expe¬ 
diting and promoting the development of in¬ 
ternational trade among all nations, and as 
contributing to this end the convention rec¬ 
ommends that the National Foreign Trade 
Council designate a liaison representative at 
the seat of the United Nations Organization 
as the spokesman for the interests of the 
American foreign trader. 

II 

Impletation of unconditional most-fn- 
vored-natlon principle: The convention en¬ 
dorses. as the keystone of America’s Inter¬ 
national economic relations, the uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-natlon principle. To 
further the acceptance of this principle by 
foreign countries, the convention again rec¬ 
ommends. in addition to reciprocal trade 
agreements, that the Department of State 
secure treaties of frlmdshlp and commerce 
so drawn as to give jasic protection to Amer¬ 
ican foreign traders and investors. Including 
specifically the right tn travel, sojourn, trade, 
and work within foreign countries. Treaties 
for the elimination of doi'ble taxation are 
also essential, as is adherence to the Inter¬ 
national Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, which insures the rec¬ 
ognition and protection of patents, trade¬ 
marks. and copyrights. 

n 

Loans and investments abroad: The con¬ 
vention urges that the foreign loans of the 
American Grvemment and the fo’*eign loans 
and investments of the American private in¬ 
vestor be guided, alike, by consistent appli¬ 
cation of the principle of mutual benefit. 
The benefit we derive from these loans and 
investments depends upon the ability of the 
recipient countries to service and repay them. 
The benefit the recipients obtain depends 
upon the productivity of the new ••.apltal. It 
is Important, therefore, that the volume of 
our new loans and Investments abroad be re¬ 
lated, directly to the capacity of the recipient 
countries to out the additional capital to 
productive use. 

To be fully productive, capital exported 
must be correlate^ with the most advanced 
methods of putting It to use, and no restric¬ 
tions should be placed upon the entrance 
and employment of competent technical 
and administrative perscnnel. Furthermore, 
while the participation of local capital in 
such enterprises may in some instances be 
desirable, such participation should never be 
required by law. 

The convention recognizes the manifest 
Interest of the American people in aiding lu 
the world’s economic rehabilitation. Amer¬ 
ica’s resources, however, are not inexhaust¬ 
ible. Additional exports. Induced by a 
heavy flow of capital abroad, and uncompen¬ 
sated by an adequate import volume, could 
Jeopardize the capacity of our economy to 
support the unusual demands to which it 
will be subjected in the period of reconstruc¬ 
tion ahead. It is essential, therefore, that 
the Government make public at the earliest 
possible moment a comprehensive statement 
of the policies and practices it intends to 
pursue in the use it makes abroad of the 
American taxpayer’s money. 

The convention calls attention to the fact 
that, in the extension of financial and ma¬ 
terial aid to foreign nations and in the 
negotiation of treaties and trade agreements 
and the settlement of lend-lease accounts, 
an unprecedented opportunity exists to se¬ 
cure elimination of unfair and discriminatory 
treatment of American interests abroad and 
to further the cause of freedom in interna¬ 
tional trade. 
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Freedom of exchange; Freedom of exchange 
Is a prerequisite to the attainment of an 
abundant flow of goods And serxlces and the 
free and unrestricted movement of capital 
and earnings among nations. Of prime Im¬ 
portance in working toward this objective 
is the elimination of currency blocs, ex¬ 
change controls and all forms of exchange 
restnctlons. 

War conditions' have required the adoption 
of measures in many countries which run di¬ 
rectly counter to this objective. With the 
cessation of hostilities, however, the conven¬ 
tion believes that every effort should be bent 
to secure fulflllment of the economic prin¬ 
ciples set forth in the Atlantic Charter and 
the master lend-lease agreements. 

The convention endorses the statement Is¬ 
sued by the National Foreign Trade Council 
on the restrictions of the sterling area af¬ 
fecting American foreign trade. 

V 

Government foreign trade service: The 
convention welcomes the emphasis placed by 
the Government on the development of an 
abundant flow of both imports and exports 
as a vital factor in promoting domestic pros¬ 
perity. This emphasis is well reflected in 
the foreign economic policy the Government 
Is pursuing, but the maximum benefit will 
be achieved only if the policy itself is intel¬ 
ligently administered and coordinated, and 
only then in proportion to the capacities and 
abilities of the men. in all departments of 
the foreign service, who are charged with Its 
execution. The responsibilities Involved are 
onerous and exacting, and it is essential that 
the right men be attracted to the jobs to be 
performed in sufficient numbers to provide 
the world-wide coverage our foreign-trade in¬ 
terests require. This calls for a standard of 
remimeratlon In line with that received by 
men of comparable capacity In private busi¬ 
ness. The convention recommends that this 
need be dealt with constructively. 

The convention endorses the comprehen¬ 
sive program recently inaugui’ated by the 
Department of State, In coordination with 
the Department of Commerce and other Gov¬ 
ernment departments, for the training of 
foreign trade representatives for service both 
at home and abroad. It commends in par¬ 
ticular that feature of this program which 
calls for the periodic return of such per¬ 
sonnel, and their temporary assignment to 
private industry and business. The con¬ 
vention recommends, as a further factor In 
the adequate promotion of American foreign 
trade, that ou^ foreign-service representa¬ 
tives be accorded a status comparable with 
that of similar representatives of foreign 
countries; and It recommends specifically 
that senior representatives In the foreign 
economic field be given rank equal to that 
of diplomatic representatives at correspond¬ 
ing levels. 

vi 

Imports: The convention calls for a greatly 
increased importation of goods and services 
by the United States, in the interests of 
enrichment of the domestic economy and in 
order to validate to the maximum the trans¬ 
ference of our own goods and capital abroad. 
This objective can, the convention believes, 
be achieved without detriment to the inter¬ 
ests of any efficient producer of industrial or 
agricultural goods, and with a resultant net 
Increase in the emplosrment of American 
labor in the fields both of production and of 
distribution. 

The convention recommends, as a step con¬ 
tributing constructively to the attainment 
of this objective, that the Department of 
Commerce amplify its program lor the en¬ 
couragement and stimulation of imports of 
foreign products. This program should em¬ 
brace tlie development and provision of in¬ 
formation relating particularly to those raw 
materials of which there is a present or pros¬ 


pective scarcity, and to competitive products, 
both raw and manufactured, which could be 
Imported to the advantage of the Amertoan 
economy. The Department should also in- 
veetigate all barriers, including restrictive 
customs administrative law and procedure, 
which penaliflw or render difficult the Im¬ 
portation of forelipi products; and where cir¬ 
cumstances warrant, make recommendatlcms 
for their removal or relaxation. The Depart¬ 
ment's program should be supplemented by 
the efforts of our commercial officers abroad 
who, In addition to seeking foreign outlets 
for American produeta. should bring to the 
notice of industrial and business Interests 
In the United States any information they 
can develop relating to poesibilitles for 
profitable importation of foreign products. 


Buying agencies and missions: The con¬ 
vention recommends prompt action looking 
toward discmitlnuance of Treasury and other 
Government procurement for the account 
of foreign govemmente and the liquida- 
tlcm of the U. S. Commercial Company and 
similar purchasing agencies, with a view to 
returning the trade now carried on by these 
agencies to private channels. The conven¬ 
tion also recommends that the purchasing 
activities of foreign mlsskms and agencies 
in the United States which tend to obstruct 
the channels of American trade and distribu¬ 
tion abroad be discontinued at the earliest 
possible date. 

vnx 

Removal of domestic controls over foreign 
trade: The convention recommends the re¬ 
moval of all Government controls over the 
movement of commodities entering into for¬ 
eign trade at the earliest possible moment, 
with due regard to the temporary necessities 
Imposed by the sharp unbalance, In the in¬ 
stance of certain critical commodities, be¬ 
tween world supply and demand. 

During the temporary period of short 
supply of goods In this country the con¬ 
vention recommends to American Industrial 
management the provision for export of a 
fair portion of their output, in order to lay 
a solid foundation for a permanent foreign 
trade. In no event, however, should con¬ 
trol over exports be exercised, under agree¬ 
ments or commitments for American finan¬ 
cial or other aid to foreign countries, which 
would compel the exportation of any com¬ 
modity or product in quantities sufficient 
to jeopardize the American economy. 

The convention endorses the policy of re¬ 
moval of Government price controls on im¬ 
port and export commodities coincident with 
the removal of price controls domestically on 
the same commodities. 

IX 

Disposal of Government surplus stocks: 
The convention recommends that the dis¬ 
posal of surplus Government property lo¬ 
cated within or outside the United States 
be carried out with the least possible inter¬ 
ference with American interests. As a means 
to this end, the convention again recom¬ 
mends that advisory committees be created, 
composed of executives engaged in foreign 
trade, and that the views of these commit¬ 
tees be taken Into consideration on ques¬ 
tions of policy and procedure. In order to 
minimize the danger of disruption of for¬ 
eign markets, the convention recommends 
that commercial distribution channels be 
used wherever possible in the disposal of 
surplus property. 


Taxation; The convention welcomes the 
progress made in the negotiation of tax 
treaties for the elimination of international 
double taxation and other unfair or dis¬ 
criminatory foreign tax practices, and urges 
that these efforts be extended to Include the 
elimination of taxes applied in many fox- 


sign eountrlee on exchange remittances. 
The convention endcxrsee the efforts being 
made to encourage, through domestic legis¬ 
lation, the establishment of American en¬ 
terprises abroad, and It commends the tax 
committee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council for the work it has done in formu¬ 
lating proposals to improve provisions in 
the Internal Revenue Code concerning the 
recovery of property deemed lost or destroyed 
as a result of the war. 

n 

International business agreements: The 
convention endorses the stand taken by the 
National Foreign Trade Council on interna¬ 
tional business agreements as reflected In its 
resoIuUon adopted in January 1945 which 
calls for the filing of such agreements with 
an appropriate Government agency under 
conditions safeguarding their confidential 
nature and excluding small or routine trans¬ 
actions and agreements made within for¬ 
eign countries relating solely to internal 
business imder foreign law, and which calls 
for modification of the antitrust laws to 
enable American foreign traders to compete 
on equal terms with other foreign traders— 
all as elaborated in detail in the council's 
resolution. 

The convention also recommends that the 
Government act to secure the adoption by 
International agreement of a universal code 
of fair practice governing international trade 
and investment relationships. 

xn 

Bxport Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene Act): 
The convention reaffirms its endorsement of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act as beneficial to the 
interests o^ American foreign trade, in the 
instance particularly of the hundreds of 
small businesses which lack the resoxircea or 
capital to enter the foreign markets as inde¬ 
pendent entitles The purpose of this act, 
in seeking to assist and 'encourage voluntary 
cooperation among American exporters, 
should be recognized and revitalised with a 
view to enabling American trader to cope 
successfully with combinations of foreign 
competitors, both private and governmental. 
The convention recommends that the ad¬ 
ministration of the act be centralized in one 
Government agency to eliminate the exist¬ 
ing confusion of interpretation, duplication 
of function, and division of responsibility, 

xm 

War losses and reparations; The conven¬ 
tion endorses the proposals of the foreign 
property-holders protective commltte- of the 
National Foreign Trade Council with respect 
to war losses sustained by tbe United States 
and its citizens, and reparatlorur for such 
losses by enemy countries. In conformity 
with these proposals, the Crnventlon rec¬ 
ommends that appraisal be made of the costs 
and losses attributed to the war in such cate¬ 
gories as are jointly agreed to by the United 
Nations. 

Property rights and interests of which the 
nationals of any United Nation are the bene¬ 
ficial owners, Including the assets of corpora¬ 
tions the stock of which is owned by the na¬ 
tionals of any other United Nation, wher¬ 
ever such prcq;>erty rights and interests may 
be situated, should not be utilized for the 
purpose of reparations, but should be re¬ 
stored to their owners as promptly as possible. 

Reparations in kind should be granted only 
when they will not lessen the responsibility 
or ability of the enemy country to make 
compensation for losses to other claimant 
nations. 

Reparation claims already imposed upon 
any enemy country should be subject to 
review, and to modification where necessary. 
In order to Insure eqtial treatment In ao- 
cordEDoe with the foregoing principles. 

xzv 

Telecommunication rates and services: 
Freedom of communications is an essential 
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factor In the promotion and safeguarding of 
American foreign trade Interests. The con¬ 
vention recommends that American com¬ 
munication companies have the right, 
equally with the oommunioatlon companies 
or administrations of any other country, 
to establish communications facilities with 
any coimtry; and that rates and routings 
In the international field which dlsorlmlnate 
against American users of international com¬ 
munications be eliminated. 

av 

Merchant marine: Two wars within a gen¬ 
eration have found us with a merchant 
marine inadequate to the needs of our na¬ 
tional defense and of our commerce when 
the foreign ships upon which it so largely 
depended were withdrawn. The convention 
reaffirms the stand it has taken for the past 
81 years for the development and mainte¬ 
nance of a privately owned and operated mer¬ 
chant marine capable of serving as an aux¬ 
iliary to tlie armed forces, and of carrying 
a substantial part of our foreign trade. 

The convention reconunends. to the end 
of avoiding the military risks and excessive 
costs entailed by emergency construction 
when war threatens, that the national ship¬ 
ping policy, as defined in the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Act of 1936 be carried out vigorously; 
that a suitable laid-up fleet should be main¬ 
tained as a defense resource, and that in 
disposal of Oovernment-owned tonnage to 
foreign nations, careful consideration be 
given to the desirability of retaining our fast 
superior ships for the future development 
of our own merchant marine and defense. 
As to the disDosal of any other ships not 
required for commerce or defense, the Oov- 
.ernment should seek their outright sale and 
avoid a policy of charter. It is also urged 
that disposal to foreign purchasers be made, 
if pi acticable. on a basis requiring the scrap¬ 
ping of obsolete tonnage imder ell flags 

The convention renews Its recommenda¬ 
tion that American shipping companies 
should not be prohibited by law or admin¬ 
istrative regulation from participation in, or 
ownership and operation of, overseas air lines, 
when found to be in the public interest. 

XVI 

Foreign-trade education: The convention 
recognizes the increasingly important place 
of education, not only in the promotion of 
international trade but also as a factor in 
international peace. The convention rec¬ 
ommends that colleges and universities, in¬ 
cluding those already having foreign-trade 
courses. Intensify their efforts to meet this 
new challenge. 

The convention commends the work being 
done in the fif^ld of private education by such 
organizations as the Foreign Service Edu¬ 
cational Foundation, and urges that the 
council continue to encourage all activi¬ 
ties designed to foster a more intelligent 
appreciation of the importance of interna¬ 
tional trade to the world’s well-being. 

The convention also recommends con¬ 
tinued support of vocational education of 
foreign students in private Industry as spon¬ 
sored by the International Training Admin¬ 
istration. It is important in this regard, 
however, to distinguish between the educa¬ 
tion and training of young qualified students 
who will serve the interests of foreign trade 
upon their return to their native lands, and. 
on the other hand, the unwarranted dis¬ 
closure to representatives of foreign inter- 
ets of America’s industrial techniques, the 
possession of which is a valuable American 
asset. 

zvn 

The Philippines: Because of the unique 
relationship existing between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, the con¬ 
vention feels that exceptional measures are 
Justified to bring about an early restoration 
of an abundant flow of trade between the 
two countries, and It therefore cautions 


against the application of further tariff or 
other restrictions which would prevent or 
retard Philippine economic rehabilitation. 

The convention recommends that the pro¬ 
tection afforded by the War Damage Insur¬ 
ance Act be extended to compensate for 
losses incurred in consequence of the war. 
xvm 

China-America trade relations: The con¬ 
vention commends the Far East Committee 
of the council for its constructive work in 
relation to the Important problems of trade 
with China and other countries of the Par 
East; particularly, as concerns China, in the 
matter of a commercial treaty, the registra¬ 
tion of American firms, and the recodification 
of Chinese commercial law. 

XXX 

General: The convention reaffirms the 
stand it has taken in previous years with 
respect to the following subjects: 

(n) Aviation. 

(b) Commercial arbitration. 

(c) Documentation. 

(d) Foreign trode zones. 

(e) Standardization. 

Electoral College It Going To Cause Us 
Much Trouble Sometime 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
the following article, written by me, 
which appeared in the March issue of 
the magazine This Month: 

Let's Elect the Pbsszdbnt Dxbsctlt 
(By Representative Estes Kefaitver) 

Every 4 years the American people mis¬ 
takenly believe they are electing a Presi¬ 
dent. Actually, they have little to say about 
it. 

Instead of voting directly for our Chief 
Executive, we cast ballots for Charley Mc- 
Carthys called ''electors.** In retaining this 
moth-eaten and undemocratic method, we 
are playing with fire. It will get us into 
trouble one of these days. 

Under this system, a candidate with the 
largest popular vote can be kept out of the 
White House—as he was on three occasions. 
Jackson in 1824, Tilden In 1876, and Cleve¬ 
land in 1888 had more votes cast for them 
by the people than their victorious oppo¬ 
nents who won by greater electoral majorities. 

The electoral system makes it possible for 
a man to become President despite the popu¬ 
lar vote being almost 3-1 against him. He 
can lose 36 of the 48 States and still reach 
the White House. It is even possible for the 
electors to choose a President for whom no 
ballot was ever cast. 

What is this defiance of democracy in the 
method of choosing one of the world's most 
powerful executives? Briefly, it is a way of 
selecting the United States President indi¬ 
rectly through a cumbersome, needlessly 
complex electoral college. It is a college 
without a faculty, curriculum, or campus. 
It is a political ghost ’that has made a 
wraithlike appearance approximately 40 
times in the past 150 years. It meets, but 
never as a body, docs a little clerical work, 
and then disappears. It Is high time it dis¬ 
appeared altogether. 

Most Americans know only vaguely how 
It functions, dimly remembering that it was 
once explained to tlm by a tired histocf 


teacher when they were in knee pants. Even 
worse, as adult voters, they fall to realize 
how flimsy and perilous this method really is. 

Contrary to common belief, neither Roose¬ 
velt nor Dewey received any popular votes 
for President in November 1944. The only 
persons voted for them were 531 electors cor¬ 
responding to the number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

When the voter entered the voting booth 
he received a ballot sheet. That sheet listed 
the electors for the contesting parties, with 
the name of their party’s Presidential candi¬ 
date usually appearing at the top for pur¬ 
poses of identification. By tradition, and by 
tradition only, the electors appearing under 
the name of a given Presidential candidate 
are pledged to vote for that candidate. 

Who are these electors? Appointed by 
their respective party conventions, they are 
sometimes distinguished citizens. More 
often they are loyal party workers or “fatcaf* 
campaign distributors. They arc rarely, if 
ever, known to the voters. Some States 
don’t even list their names on the ballot. 
Nevertheless, a President is not legally elect¬ 
ed until they have had their say. 

After election, every 4 years, on the Mon¬ 
day after the second Wednesday In Decem¬ 
ber. these electors meet separately and simul¬ 
taneously in 48 State capitals and vote for 
President and Vice President. Their ballots 
are than sent to Washington. The party 
getting the greatest number of votes In a 
given State secures all the State’s electoral 
votes. 

On the second Monday in January the 
President of the Ssnate, In the presence of 
both Houses, opens and counts the electoral 
votes and then announces the names of the 
Nation's first and second citizens. That, in 
brief, is the^ electoral-college system. 

To those who claim that the “college** Is 
sanctified because it was handed down to 
us by the founding fathers, there is a very 
simple answer. 

The electoral college today Is a very dif¬ 
ferent affair from what the founding fathers 
Intended. During the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, numerous proposals were made on 
how to choose the President. One proposal, 
that be be elected by Congress, was adopted 
but later rejected. Another, that he be 
elected by the governors of the States was 
turned down. 

Finally, the electoral college was devised, 
possibly because the founding fathers mis¬ 
trusted the popular will, fearing that the 
scattered masses could not become sufficl- 
ently Informed about candidates. 

Our eighteenth century elders envisaged 
the electors as experienced men of superior 
wisdom and Intelligence who would convene 
and exercise their Independent judgment In 
choosing those best fitted to be President 
and Vice President. 

Almost immediately this Idea backfired. 
One elector thought he would like to vote for 
whom he pleased. Those who made him an 
elector angrily exclaimed, “We chose you to 
act, not to think!” 

Another dream of the founding fathers 
was soon blasted. One of their hopes in con¬ 
cocting the electoral college was that a 
President should be elected by Independent 
individuals, rather than by political parties. 

Ironically, this precaution to prevent polit¬ 
ical parties actually caused their formation. 
The independent action of two electors In 
1796, scarcely before the ink on the Consti¬ 
tution was dry, resulted In two lists of 
“party** candidates for electors soon after¬ 
wards. Determined to capture the prized 
Presidency, burgeoning political parties 
“pledged” electors to their Presidential can¬ 
didates In advance of their choice as electors. 
All the political parties had to do then was 
to put over the electors. Tills perversion 
of the original purpose of the electoral col¬ 
lege is something for our constitutional dU* 
hards to ponder. 
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But the founding fathem themaelvea 
■oon reallwd the imperfection of the syatem 
they had devised. One of its provisions was 
that President and Vice President were to 
be chosen on the same ballot, the latter post 
going to the runner-up in the election. In 
1800, Presidential candidates Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son and Aaron Burr each received a similar 
number oi electoral votes. But Jefferson was 
a €lepubllcan and Burr a Federalist. The en¬ 
suing deadlock demonstrated the weakness of 
voting for President and Vice President on 
the same ballot and risking the election of 
a President from one party and a Vice Presi¬ 
dent fipm another. Party and personal feel¬ 
ings ran high. Dictatorial methods were 
boldly proposed and revolution threatened. 

Conservative Alexander Hamilton, also a 
Federalist—but an enemy of Burr—is cred¬ 
ited with patriotically bringing about Jeffer¬ 
son’s election in the House of Representatives 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, although he re¬ 
garded tlie red-headed author of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence as **an atheist in 
religion and a fanatic in politics.” Burr 
never forgave Hamilton and later killed him 
in a duel. 

The Jefferson-Burr conflict nearly wrecked 
the youthful Republic and resulted in the 
passage of the twelfth amendment in 1804. 
Its main feature was that the electors were 
to vote separately for President and Vice 
President. If no Presidential candidate re¬ 
ceived an electoral majority, the House was 
to choose from the thi'ee Instead of the five 
highest—as the Constitution originally stip¬ 
ulated. 

The second and last time an election was 
thrown in the House was in 1824. Andrew 
Jackson had 90 electoral votes, John Quincy 
Adams 84. William Crawford 41. and Henry 
Clay 37. No candidate had an electoral ma¬ 
jority. 

Henry Olay was then Speaker of the House 
and the day before the votes were counted, 
unproven charges of corruption were hurled 
at him. The tense situation Invited in¬ 
trigue with whisperings, bargainings, and 
trading of votes. When Clay supporters made 
a deal with Adams the latter was elected 
President on the first ballot. Clay himself 
was automatically eliminated because he was 
fourth in the electoral college. Had the pre¬ 
vious provision of voting for the five Instead 
of the three highest prevailed, Clay Instead 
of Adams would have become President. 
Meanwhile, rugged Andy Jackson—the man 
with the greatest popular vote—was kept 
from the White House. 

Another “minority” President was elected 
in 1876. Two candidates were ruzming neck 
and neck. Democrat Tilden had a plurality 
but not a majority of the electoral votes. 
Republican Hayes claimed the electoral votes 
of four doubtful States. 

A special commission was established 
which upheld the Republican’s claims to the 
disputed votes. Result: Hayes was named 
President by a single electoral vote even 
though he trailed by 800.000 popular votes. 
The Democrats cried that the election was 
stolen and tried to patch up the electoral 
college law when they came into power a 
decade later. By that time, however, their 
concern with the electoral college had begrun 
to fade and no important changes were ac¬ 
complished. 

During the 1944 election, about half the 
Democratic Roosevelt-hating electors in 
Texas and other Southern States threatened 
to cast their votes for the Republican can¬ 
didate. It would have meant that a Demo¬ 
cratic popular vote would have gone to the 
opposition candidate in the electoral college. 
Though these threats subsided, the possi¬ 
bility of their recurrence persists. 

To allow the electoral ix^ege to oontinuo 
to cr imin al neglect on our part. Funda¬ 
mental democracy demands that the Presi¬ 
dent and Vice President, like our Senators 
and Representatives, be chosen by popular 
vote. 


Proposals to amend the OonsUtutlon to 
achieve this are ptfpetually If uns u oees e 
fully advanced. Of oouree, it to not easy 
to accomplish. An amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution must be ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. The smaller States, feeling 
they would lose some influence under a pop¬ 
ular election for President, would oppose 
it. So would the seven poll-tax States where 
considerably fewer votes are cast than in the 
free-vote States. 

I have suggested a compromise method to 
elimifiate the antiquated, unrealistic, and 
dangerous electoral college. Last year I pro¬ 
posed a constitutional amendment (H. Bos. 
121) allowing he people to vote directly for 
President and Vice President, but allocating 
to the States Presidential votes as a unit. 
Though this change should be acceptable, 
the resolution is gathering dust in the House 
Committee on the Bieetion of Presidents. My 
colleagues have evinced scant interest in it. 

With 2\^ years before the next Presidential 
election, this is the time for Congress to 
consider the question and then submit this 
amendment to the States for ratification 

America’s noblest statesmen. Including 
Jefferson. Jackson, Wilson, and George W. 
Norris, have eloquently urged the abolition 
of the electoral college. After each Presi¬ 
dential election, the college is usually as¬ 
sailed. but nothing Is done about It. It was 
not until 1918 that Americans were allowed 
to vote directly for their Senators, and it 
took a seventeenth amendment to do it. 

I realise it is not easy to do away with a 
device—however it mocks democracy—that 
has persisted a century and a half. But do 
we need a catastrophe to awaken us before 
we act to remedy this deformity In our 
system? 


Sdentific Training 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the magazine Science for January 
18. 1946: 

BCIENTinC TRAINING 

(By Howard A. Meyerhoff, executive secretary, 
AAAS. Washington, D. C.) 

In his recent radio address to the Nation, 
President Truman gave more attention to the 
things Congress is not doing than to the 
things which are getting done. Scientists 
may take their cue from the President and 
give thought to one vital question to which 
altogether too little consideration has been 
given: namely, the replacement of scientific 
and engineering personnel lost during the 
war years. 

The question Is crltioal. Many scientists 
were drafted—commonly late in the war pe¬ 
riod after the use for their skills was no 
longer urgsnt and deferments were canceled. 
Numerically, the most serious losses were 
caused by the drafting of 18-year-olds who 
would have entered the colleges and tech¬ 
nological schools. Some of these men may 
undertake belated training when they are 
discharged from military service, but msny 
will not. Meanwhile poetwar projects lag 
for lack of men to handle the teehnologloal 
problems involved. Meanwhile, too, the Na¬ 
tion to faet loetng to other far-sighted ooun- 
triee the technological preeminence which 
was a major factor in victory. 

Congress cannot be crittcifled for not at« 
tending to thto problm, much leie fotfing tt» 


for sotentlste themselves have done little 
about It. The American Chemical Society 
tried, with Giily a little help from other or- 
ganlaatlonsr to obtain deferment for new re¬ 
cruits in essential eclentiflo flelda. One bill 
was introduced Into Congress <H. R. 8627) to 
achieve thto purpose, but it died in commit¬ 
tee. Our scientific personnel, both actual 
and potential, was expendable, but unlike 
expendable mUitary personnel, no one as¬ 
sumed any responsibility for replacing It. 

Now. 6 months after hostilities have 
ceased, the situation Is unchanged. Selec¬ 
tive Service, though It may defer students 
who are partially trained in scientific and 
technological fields, encounters few 18-year- 
olds in that category. Universal mllltaxy 
service, as proposed, will continue the same 
indlscrlmlnsting policy, if adopted. The 
shortage of setentlsts and engineers, though 
It may be partially offset by returning vet¬ 
erans. will be increased rather than corrected. 

During the past few weeks representatives 
of the engineering societies, the physicists, 
chemists, and the association have met to 
consider corrective measures. The drain of 
trained or partly trained men has been 
checked but not stopped. It is now imper¬ 
ative to correct the deficit through immedi¬ 
ate changes in Selective Service and through 
speclflo provisions in the universal military 
service bill, if the latter to adopted. It may 
be Just as vital to insure replacements of sci¬ 
entific and technological students if univer¬ 
sal military service Is not adopted. 

As a basis of immediate action 12 organ- 
toations phrased a reeolution which contains 
a program adaptable to Selective Service 
and to universal military servle if passed. 
With some modification it can be effectively 
utilized if universal military service to re¬ 
jected. Indeed, the unique importance of 
science and technology In war and peace has 
prompted the suggestion by one Senator with 
whom the program has been discussed that 
the resolution may be the only program 
which can effectively prepaie us at once 
for the grim requirements uf war and the 
expanding needs of peace. 

Twelve organizations have endorsed the 
resolution: The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the American 
Ceramic Society, the American . Chemical 
Society, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Bngln'^rs, the Elec¬ 
trochemical Society, the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, the Engineers 
Joint Council, the Engineers Society of West¬ 
ern Pennsylvania, the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 

They are sure others win recognize its im¬ 
portance and will want to take similar ac¬ 
tion. It is published herewith for the con¬ 
sideration of scientists and scientific societies 
that recognize the giavity of the current 
situation and foresee the still more serious 
problems of the future. 

“Whereas national security and puhlio 
welfare are dependent upon and vitally af¬ 
fected by the quality of soientifle engineer¬ 
ing and technological research, both funda¬ 
mental and applied; and 

**Wherea8 fundamental and applied re¬ 
search are entirely dependent upon ample 
reserves of trained and experienced man¬ 
power: and 

“Whereas the ranks of scientists and engi¬ 
neers have been seriously depleted since 1941 
by the requirements of military service; and 

“Whereas the normal flow of students into 
the collegee and the engineering, technical, 
and graduate schools has almost completely 
ceased during the period from 1941 to 1945; 
and 

“Whereat ths alarming delleit In highly 
trained technical peraonnel will be further 
Incr e esed If eeleotive servioe is continued 
without lull recognition of the fact that 
te^nical pergonnel to aa vital to national 
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■Murlty and welfare ae military personnel: 
Therefore be It 

•*Reiolvea, That the imperative and im¬ 
mediate need of replenishing scientifio and 
engineering manpower be called to the at¬ 
tention of the President and the Congress; 
be it fiirther 

•'Resolved^ That the Congress be asked to 
take prrmpt legislative steps to insure a flow 
of scleutlflo and engineering personnel 
through the colleges and the engineering, 
technical, and graduate schools adequate to 
national security and the public welfare; 
be It further 

**ReBOlved» That such legislation as may 
be required be based upon principles con¬ 
sonant with the democratic methods em¬ 
bodied in selective service and with the 
tested methods of the institutions of higher 
learning; that to this end the following 
provisions be Incorporated in such legisla¬ 
tion; 

“1. Young men who have attained their 
eighteenth but not their twenty-sixth birth¬ 
day shall be allocated to the colleges, uni¬ 
versities, and technical schools after induc¬ 
tion rather than through deferment: 

*‘2. Such men should be chosen by recog¬ 
nised and established selective processes, as 
far in advance of induction as possible: 

' *‘3. The selection of these men should be 
administered by the appropriate Government 
agency, which shall determine from year to 
year the number of young men who may bo 
admitted to the training program, so as to 
bring the total anticipated output of trained 
personnel at least to prewar standards; 

**4. The young men so selected shall be as¬ 
signed to accredited colleges and institutions 
of their own choice: 

**5. Such colleges and institutions shall not 
be obligated to impose on these students any 
requirements other than those normally im¬ 
posed upon civilian students: but no provi¬ 
sion contained in this plan shall exclude said 
students from enrolling voluntarily in Re¬ 
serve officer training programs maintained by 
the Army and Navy in the institutions in 
which they enroll; 

“6. The duration of the training period 
shall be identical with that designated in the 
selective service training program; the aca- 
demlc calendar for training shall not exceed 
9 months in an>' 1 year, the remaining 3 
months being available to the Army or Navy 
for military training; 

•‘7. Financial support for trainees during 
this period shall not exceed that awarded 
to trainees under tlie Servicemen’s Readjust¬ 
ment Act (Public Law 346); 

“8. Failure on the part of any trainee to 
meet the scholastic requirements of the in¬ 
stitution to which he Is assigned shall result 
In immediate transfer to regular military 
duty: 

*‘8. Trainees admitted to this program shall 
be subject to the same obligations for sub¬ 
sequent public service as n\ay later be in¬ 
corporated in a plan of national scholarships 
and as applied to a training period of equal 
length; be it further 

**Resolved, That the acute shortage of scien- 
tifle and engineering personnel in the col¬ 
leges. in Government agencies, and in indus¬ 
try be immediately alleviated by adoption of 
those provisions of the Vannevar Bush re¬ 
port (Science, the endless frontier) relating 
to the release of scientists and engineers now 
In the armed forces; and be it Anally 

**Resolved» That full cooperation of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government be solicited, not only 
in the implementation of this emergency 
program which is designed to correct the 
deflclt (now estimated at approximately 
150.000) of scientifle and technical students, 
but also in assuring a future supply of 
trained manpower, adequate in numbers and 
in skill to meet the involved problems of na¬ 
tional progress, welfare, and security.'* 


Profit Urge and Common Good Aro 
Compatiblo 

EXTENSION OF RElylARKS 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CSLXrORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 31, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Ml*. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent having been 
granted me so to do. I am pleased to 
insert the following editorial appearing 
in the Los Angeles Dally News under date 
of January 31. 1946: 

A BACKWARD LOOK AT 1946 

Why all this tendency to isolate big in¬ 
dustry and big unions from the community? 
Whose fault Is it? Why should such a socially 
defeating trend prevail? 

According to his prejudices, each reader 
will supply his own answers. But the fact 
remains that back of the undeclared civil 
war now raging in industrial circles lies a 
fundamental cleavage, a cleavage not merely 
between imions and management but be¬ 
tween these two groups and the community. 

In a system of free enterprise—in a com¬ 
plex. interrelated economy—in which every 
man jack of us has a stake in both the na¬ 
tional Income and the national product, why 
have we split off into warring factions? 

Some future historian, looking back upon 
our industrial strife in 1946, will probably 
record that, emerging from a victorious war. 
we fought one another then because we had 
not yei mastered the mechanisms of social 
democracy. 

"Chronic confusion prevailed In those 
days," this imaginary historian would no 
doubt recount, "because rival groups were 
more interested in intensifying enmity be¬ 
tween one another than in working together 
for the common good. 

"Before the end of World War II." he might 
write, "the American people had an oppor¬ 
tunity to reconcile these rivalries. In 1944, 
and again in 1946, there was introduced in 
Congress a measure designed to aid business 
expansion and to promote full production 
and employment. It was known os the full 
employment bill. 

"Additionally, on September 6. 1946, Presi¬ 
dent Harry Truman recommended to Con¬ 
gress enactment of other measures which, 
together with the full employment bill, were 
designed to form an integrated, all-out attack 
on the major problems of reconversion. The 
minimum wage bill, the Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell health bill, the permanent fair em¬ 
ployment practice committee bill, the Wag- 
ner-Ellencler housing bill—all were blue¬ 
printed to help conquer unemployment and 
gear the Nation's economy to postwar 
progress. 

"But Congressmen were afraid. They 
viewed each measure as radical or EUbversive. 
They did not understand that the economic 
complexities of 1946 could not be dealt with 
by piecemeal, unrelated measures. They 
were by long conditioning accustomed to 
dealing with emergencies only after emer¬ 
gencies arose. And so the bills were emas¬ 
culated in their Anal form, and confusion 
and strikes were mighty and prevailed. 

"Thus, because Government had no over¬ 
all policy," his account would continue, "in¬ 
dividual and group self-interest was unre¬ 
strained. Measures designed to encourage 
business were used by big management as 
weapons against its rivals, big unions. 

"Measures designed to strengthen labor 
were used by some union leaders against their 
rivals, management, big and little. Measures, 
such as court Injunctions, designed to pro¬ 


tect life and property and Insure the public 
safety, were used by law-enforcement au¬ 
thorities. acting at the behest of shortsighted 
business leaders, to intimidate those who 
protested and picketed. 

"Finally, after a long cessation of produc¬ 
tion, the situation went from bad to worse. 
The conflict was shifted to the political 
realm, where it finally was resolved in the fall 
elections of 1946 when the voters swept into 
office a Congress which swiftly enacted an 
Improved, strengthened version of the orig¬ 
inal reconversion measures. American de¬ 
mocracy had reached another high tide. 

"These measures gave the entire Nation 
confidence in its economic future. New bus¬ 
iness enterprise developed because these bills 
had underwritten new business opportuni¬ 
ties. Labor settled down because they gave 
workingmen security against unemployment. 
Many former radical labor leaders disappeared 
from the national scene. Wages, generally. 
Increased while prices came down because the 
volume of production was unprecedented, in¬ 
asmuch as consumer power was stepped up 
and the incentive of workers to produce was 
stimulated. 

"America became a land of abundance. 
With 60.000,090 jobs, diminishing hours of 
labor, an entire new recreational industry 
undreamed of in 1046, and a neatly increased 
Standard of living. The poor got richer but 
the rich did not become poorer. They only 
became less powerful. 

. "Those who remembered 'the undeclared 
civil war of 1946’ wondered, in retrospect, 
why people had not seen earlier that there 
was a way of reconciling the profit urge with 
the common good.’’—R. E. G. H. 


Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

RON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted. I submit 
herewith an editorial appearing in the 
Evening Star of Washington, D. C., in its 
issue of February 4.1946, upon the pend¬ 
ing Case bill having to do with strikes 
and labor legislation: 

LEGISLATION NEEDED 

The House is expected to enact new labor 
legislation this week, and the chances are 
that it will adopt the Case bill, possibly with 
some amendments. 

For several days this bill has been the tar¬ 
get of those extravagant critics who habitu¬ 
ally oppose any attempt to impose any re¬ 
straint on even the most vicious types of 
union activity. For the most part, their 
criticisms are not worthy of serious atten¬ 
tion. There are other critics, however, and 
there is force to some of their objections. 

One substantial criticism is that the bill 
has not received any committee considera¬ 
tion. Ordinarily, and especially If the House 
vote was to be the last word on the matter, 
this would be enough to justify rejection 
of the bill. But that is not the case. If the 
House should pass the bill it is certain to 
receive careful committee consideration in 
the Senate, assuming that it is not pigeon¬ 
holed there, and this should provide ample 
opportunity to make desirable changes. 
Furthermore, there is no occasion for extend¬ 
ed consideration of some of the abuses at 
which this bill is aimed. 
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Vot otM thing, It would roquiro both labor 
and managament to live up to eontraeta to* 
which they have aubacrlbed. Only the moot 
extreme partteana will contend that there ia 
anything unfair about that. The bill la 
alao dealgned to curb resort to force and 
violence in support of strikes. This provi¬ 
sion is aimed at the so-called mass picket 
lines, a flagrantly lawless device through 
which strikers set up a blockade around a 
■truck plant and forcibly iXtmj entrance to 
others who have a legal right to enter. This 
is a practiee that comes doss to anarchy, 
and there is no rational ground on which 
it can be defended. Other provisions would 
deny supervisory employees the status of 
emi^oyeet within the meaning of the Wagner 
Act. and would ban certain types of seeond- 
sry strikes and boycotts. 

Ou the affirmative side, the bill sets up a 
mediation board which would attempt to 
reconcile disputants, but which has no power 
of decision. It also forbids strikes for a 
maximum of 86 days, once the board has in¬ 
tervened in a dispute. 

It may well be that these provisions can 
be improved, and there is also room for doubt 
as to the wisdom of some of the means pro¬ 
vided for Implementing various sections of 
ths bill. But there will be ample oppor¬ 
tunity to deal with these matters before the 
bill can possibly become law. If it is the 
desire of Congress to contribute anything 
toward bringing order and balance into this 
country's chsotic Industrial picture, the im¬ 
portant thing is to get some effective legis¬ 
lation—and that means legislation which 
probably will be opposed by spokesmen tor 
both labor and industry—started through 
the mill. If the Case bill passes the House, 
that purpose, at least, will have been served. 


The Privileges and Responsibilities of 
an American Citben 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 

OF TSWZfSSSXI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSSNTATIVE8 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
heard a young lady who was bom in 
England and who lived there until 193$ 
make a perfectly marvelous speech upon 
the privileges and responsibilities of an 
American citizen. 

She came to this country upon the 
death of her parents and has been living 
with her aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. W. Dean, of Cordova, Tenn. I have 
read It over and over and feel that it 
should be placed in the Record for the 
benefit of the entire membership. This 
young lady is Miss Audrey Caughey and 
her speech is a challenge to all of us« 
It follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladiaa. and gentlemen, my 
subject this morning is the Privileges and 
Responsibilities of an American Citizen. 

I am not going to express my views alone, 
but also those of American cltlzena as I see 
them; due to the fact that I was bom in 
England 1 am not yet an American citizen, 
but I shall be. Now, although not a citizen, 
I enjoy the privileges of an American, and I 
appreciate them. I shoU present an unbiased 
view of America, as I see It, and as 2 think 
the Americans I know see it. 

Let us get an inside view of a typical 
American household by Journeying In our 
mind's eye to the house of John Doe—Amer¬ 
ican citizen. As we draw near we see a oozy 


white house, aat against • badkground of 
beautiful trees and pretty flowers; we see Mrs. 
Doe at the window watching her children at 
play. I wonder what she is thinking as she 
sees them there. 

"Here, as I stand at my window. 1 am able 
to watch my children play. How lucky we 
arc; every day we read of bombings, evacua¬ 
tions, and of death; yet, here we are—1 with 
my children. 1 haven't had to send them to 
a place of safety because here they are safe. 
Here we don't need to fear every plane over¬ 
head as a bearer of death and destruction; 
the poUoeman on the comer is for our protec¬ 
tion, not to harm, nor to kill us. We dont 
need to fear that our neighbor. Mr. Jonea, Is a 
secret-service agent plotting and working 
against us. How lucky the children are to be 
growing up in a land where their only work is 
their dally chorea and not hard, conacrlpted 
labor. How lucky to be growing up to 
have a voice In their government and in a 
country governed according to a Just Consti¬ 
tution. The Germans have no such consti¬ 
tution as ours. no. they have only a creed 
that 'might is right.* A creed that we see la 
offering them no protection today. 

"1 was thinking of myself, too; this home 
is mine; I am safe in it; it is safe. By law 
no one can search or can ssize it; even the 
law cannot take it from me without due 
process. When I go to the market 1 buy 
according to our tastes and our budget; ac¬ 
cording to no dictator's decree. 

*T. a woman, am free to vote; that is a 
duty of a citizen, but is It not also a great 
privilege? 

"I am free to Join any organizations of my 
choice, to travel about as 1 wish; all this 
without fear of punishment at at death. 

"Yes. 1 was thanking God; than*tlng Him 
for my and my children's heritage; thanking 
Him that we are Amerieanj." 

As we turn from Mrs. Doe we see her hus¬ 
band sitting before the fire with his pipe and 
his evening paper. 

"Mr. Doe. do you ever think of your privi¬ 
leges and your responsibilities; and what do 
you think of them?" 

"Do I ever think of my privileges? Yes, 
Indeed! Everytlme I read my paper I go 
over them again and again. 1 was Just re¬ 
reading an old story, that of the French 
suppression. I couldn't help thinking that 
it's great to be alive ^ere In this free coimtry. 
It's great to be able to pick ip my evening 
paper and to know that I'm not reading Just 
lies and propagaiida. It'r wonderful to be 
able to admit my religion, the religion of 
my choice. I am In the insurance business; 
it means a great deal to me that I work 
under sanitary conditions, with fair pay, 
reasonable hours, and a chance for advance¬ 
ment. It's wonderful to have a voice in my 
government. JUst think—I, plain John Doe, 
help to choose and to change my country's 
officials. 

"After dinner I am going to a meeting— 
we. sent off a petition the other day—our 
local school is growing and the youngsters 
need more room; we asked for more material 
but we sent off that petition without fear, 

"There is the telephone—that is some¬ 
thing else; here in America we don't need 
to fear that our phone is being tapped or 
that our mail Is opened before we get it. 
And taxes—^taxes are current news lately. 
Yes; I have heard a bit of complaining but 
to me all taxes are a type of rent that our 
landlord. Uncle 6am, cannot carry on with¬ 
out. Extra taxes are keeping our boys Just 
aa lafe as possible overseas and those boys 
are mighty dose to our hearts. Yes; it makes 
me pretty humble to realize all that Unde 
Bam is doing for me and for everyone Uko 
me." 

John Doe hat a son overseas. I wonder 
what he thinks about being an American, 
and the privileges and responsibilities tha^ 
being an American entails. 

*T*m glad you akked me that because When 
Tm over here in the thick of it 1 haven't 


much tliiM to think about snytliisig excepts 
shooting straight—and ahootti^ first. But 
sometlmas, Uks toalglit, lying awake in my 
fex hole, 2 have time; I have plenty of 
time to dope it all out. It is my duty to 
serve my country wtien she needs me, but 
it was more than Just duty that called me^ 
rm over here because I want to protect the 
kind of decency, tbe kind of freedom that Z 
grew up in and that I want my children to 
grow up in. 

"Preeident Roosevelt eald, *We are fighting 
today for program, for security, and for peace. 
Not only for ourselves but for all men; not 
only for this generation but for all genera- 
tlona.* He spoke the common mind. 

"1 had a good eduoatiox., 1 was going to 
college before I entered the Army. I travdied 
extensively over our great coun^, and 1 saw 
health and I saw happlnem on every band. 
I want my children to haw the kind of edu¬ 
cation I had. I want them to be assured Of 
good mecUoal care, food, clothing, and shel¬ 
ter. America is the living guarantee of these 
securities: as long as America Uvm then they 
live, but if she dies, then they die. That Is 
why I am. that la why all of us are over here. 

"Every fellow over here remembers—he re¬ 
members his girl, the comer drug store, the 
athletic ronteste at school. He remembers 
mom and her apple plee; dad and his pipe 
in front of the fire; the puppy; the kids next 
door. Over thece America is the past, the 
present, and the future None of us wants 
anything more than to get back home to 
what he left and. please God, he shall." 

In ooncluslon, 1 should like to quote, from 
the DAR Manual, an excerpt by Merrill Oates: 
"Not for ue the reg flag of a false and an¬ 
archistic Internationalism but the red, white, 
and blue: for which our fathers, brothers, 
and sons have died; under which, pleese 
God. we will live: bu^ for which, if need be, 
we will die; faithful to the brotherhood of 
the whole humar race by being first of all 
faithful to our own home, our own family, 
our own community, and to the land we 
love." 


All Idtho SoMier QuetluDf the Govenn 
meiif I PeAcetiiqe Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON L WHITE 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRB8BNTATIVBS 
Monday, February 4,1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the distri¬ 
bution of the Nation*s armed forces is 
so far Hung and the Government’s ac¬ 
tivities are so vast and varied in the 
global war we have Just fought that there 
are presented so many opportunities for 
manipulaticm and fraud that much of 
these irregularities and manipulations 
are beyond the knowledge and reach of 
the legislative branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

While a congressional committee may 
be investigating profiteering and fraud 
In one part of the world, the Congress 
and the committee are unable to know 
what is being done at other places pos¬ 
sibly on the other Me of the earth. 

The Army is severe with the delin¬ 
quencies of enlisted men, but we rarely 
hear of the higher-ups that prove untrue 
to their trust being brought to book. 

It may be that the prodigality of those 
in charge of our Govenunent policies In 
the wasteful distribution of the Nation's 
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assets in all parts of the world has un« 
dennlned the moral fiber and patriotism 
of many of our citizens tempted by these 
wasteful conditions to obtain business 
advantages by defrauding the Govern* 
ment and the corruption of those en¬ 
trusted with administering the Govern¬ 
ment’s business and in control of Gov¬ 
ernment Installation and supplies. A 
report of one of our soldiers on existing 
conditions is submitted herewith: 

With the Abmsd Fosces, 

January 15, 1946. 

Dear Sir: Being just a GI, I doubt whether 
you will even bother to read this letter, but 
l*m writing it in hopes that you will. 

You are also probably well aware of the 
subject of this letter: Demobillaation. 

My first question is: Why the slow-up? 1 
know nothing about the requirements in 
Europe, but it appears as though that situa¬ 
tion is well in hand. I am concerned mostly 
with conditions in the Pacific. Mac Arthur 
stated some time ago that he required only 
a few thousand men to occupy Japan. Tak¬ 
ing this excellent commander at his word. 
In the belief that he is more aware of the 
situation over here than anyone in the War 
DepaKment, or under its command, why is 
It necessary to occupy these coral reefs all 
over the Pacific where the populace consists 
almost entirely of savages? Why do we need 
the large military force in Honolulu? After 
all. this island is making a large bid for 
statehood, and it doesn’t appear to me that 
it requires occupation. 

I can't understand why we are kept in 
the dark about proposed measures along 
the lines of demobilization. Certainly it 
shouldn't be a secret, for this being a demo¬ 
cratic nation, and not having any aspirations 
of military conquest, the public is entitled 
to know what is being done to Insure the 
country's future. I fail to see why they 
must occupy Allied countries or our island 
])ossesslons until they present a veritable 
fortress. The United Nations Organization 
is supposed to preserve the peace; why not 
give it a chance and forget the blackjack for 
a while? Certainly we don't need such on 
immense army in the Pacific. Our only ag¬ 
gressor Is entirely out of the fight, her fac¬ 
tories have been dismantled to prevent fur¬ 
ther manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
and her people have been bombed, shelled, 
and beaten into submission, and their main 
Interest is to grow enough food to feed them¬ 
selves. Surely all of the fight is gone out 
of that country. 

Perhaps your answer to this is to reopen 
our trade routes; if this Is so, the;. why were 
our two Liberty ships taken to England, 
loaded with English troops, and hauled to 
Indonesia to fight the Dutch? American 
ships, English soldiers, Dutch colonies, whose 
tr^de routes are we protecting? Perhaps we 
were protecting our trade routes when 
America took an active part in the Chinese 
revolution, when plying American boats to 
her shores loaded with American materials 
of war, and Chinese troopL for the Chinese 
reoccupat:on of Manchuria, is it possible that 
we were protecting Chinese trade routes? 

Why don’t we stay out of China? Is it 
necessary that several hundred thousand 
servicemen stay there to look after Ameri¬ 
can nationals' interests In private industries? 
The only possible outcome can be for Russia 
to side the Communists there, and America 
to continue to side the Nationalists, which 
would Involve us in another war. 

Perhaps you wonder where I get all of my 
information. I hope to say only this: Dur¬ 
ing my service with the Army. I have been 
fortunate enough to tour the world, and 
talk to the many peoples that populate it. 
and it is from their opinions that I have 
drawn my conclusions. 

We have been receiving clippings here from 
home that were cut out of leading east coast 
newspapers branding the chairman of the 


Oahu Serviceman's Committee for Speedier 
Demobilization as a Communist. We our¬ 
selves have been called Communists, Bolshe¬ 
vists. and what have you. merely because we 
want to get home. Our meetings have been 
reported to be riotous, and on the stage of 
mutiny, all of rrhich could not be farther 
from the truth. 

We have every desire to secure the peace 
for our country, and if we feared that our 
going home would jeopardize this cause for 
which so many red-blooded Americans paid 
the supreme sacrifice we would not be nearly 
so insistent in our demands. 

We are not Bolshevists or Communists, for 
we have no desire to change our government 
at all. nor was any such move even mentioned 
in our meetings. (These meetings have been 
abolished by our theater commander^ 

Our meetings were not riotous or muti¬ 
nous in character whatsoever, but merely 
forums to discuss in an intelligent and 
orderly manner what had been done, and 
what we could do about it, and along what 
lines we might lawfully act. 

This name calling is to me one of the old¬ 
est forms of politics, and one may find it 
anywhere the defender is backed up to a 
wall and can't give an intelligent answer. 
If this person can brand the aggressor with a 
label, an undesirable name of some sort, the 
pressure will release and that is just what 
has happened. Thus, merely because we 
want to get heme, we are branded as a Com¬ 
munist. The War Department, knowing 
that we have every right in the world to 
demand an answer, and knowing they can’t 
come out with the answer in back of all 
this, which is nothing more than black¬ 
mailing our families into submitting to a 
compulsory military training program, sit 
back and say we are necessary to the occu¬ 
pation policies. I’m not occupying anything, 
and haven’t done anything of value since 1 
came in this Army, nearly 3 years ago. So in 
order to keep their rank (the generals), they 
must have a command. If they lose their 
command they lose their job. In order to 
keep their command they must have replace¬ 
ments for us. They discharged the bulk of 
our replacements as surplus back in the 
States. Thus it appears that if we are to 
have replacements we must continue the 
draft. All of this leads to compulsory mili¬ 
tary training which will insure them of their 
conunand for many years to come. 

A number of the fellows here have received 
letters back from their Congressmen in reply 
to ones they wrote, stating that they are in 
complete agreement with what they said. 
If everyone is in such complete agreement 
then why can’t something be done about it? 

Having presented my case, I would now 
like to propose what might be done about it. 
First of all, why not have a complete inves¬ 
tigation; 1 mean, further, than the heads of 
the War Departm nt and the Immediate 
chiefs. Why not find out exactly how many 
men are needed by ascertaining what they 
are doing? Just how essential is the work 
they are doing? Just for whose benefit is 
the work being done? 

Our organization, working for the Plant 
Engineering Agency, a largo radio construc¬ 
tion concern, is doing nothing now. Tiue, 
we have some projects that a certain percent 
of the men are working on. This consists 
mainly of building radio ranges, radio point- 
to-point stations, radio direction finders, air- 
to-ground stations, large tronsmitter and 
receiver sites, and radioteletype and weather 
stations. Ail of tl is was contributing some¬ 
what to the war effort during wartime, for 
It was .strictly for use by the Air Transport 
Command, which played a very essential part 
In evacuating troops, parachute troops car¬ 
rying. and the hauling of critical supplies to 
an area in great need of them. Now, how¬ 
ever. the ATO is closing down. They are 
running less planes, and the ones they have 
aren't being flown nearly as much. Five 
months ago, each plane had an average of 
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eight flying hours per day, as compared to 
3^ hours today. Yet, our organization u 
still being built up. We are building more 
radio stations, laying more control cables, 
and all of the other aforementioned proj¬ 
ects. With the ATC closing down, why do 
we continue to build? Obviously it is for 
a commercial concern. The Army Commu¬ 
nications Service is a world-wide organiza¬ 
tion, and it seems to be the present idea to 
see just how rnucl- we can build up for such 
systems as Pan American Airways, United 
Air Lines, and other large commercial con¬ 
cerns. No doubt this will be sold at a loss, 
for the Cover iment always gets the short 
end of any deal. The labor is much pheaper 
than these commercial lines could procure, 
for every man is a specialist In his line, 
whether it be radioteletype, radio, cable 
splicer, telephone man, or what have you. 
It seems that somewhere, someone is taking 
advantage of this organization for a private 
purpose. What should be done about it? 

Thanking you for allowing me to air my 
opinions, I remain, 

A Soldier. 


Bias and Hostility of the British Members 
of Palestine Anglo-American Commit¬ 
tee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
announcement was made of the forma¬ 
tion of the Anglo-American Committee 
on Inquiry on Palestine, the American 
people were startled and Jews in par¬ 
ticular were dismayed. The strongest 
possible Zionist planks has been put into 
the major parties’ platforms. The Labor 
Party in England had gone even farther 
than the Zionists had asked for, namely, 
that the Arabs be removed to make room 
for the Jews. Morrison. Bevin, and At¬ 
tlee supported that platform. 

Pour hundred members of the Ameri¬ 
can Congress had indicated strong es¬ 
pousal of the Zionist cause. Thirty-two 
governors expressed in no uncertain 
language the desirability of the estab¬ 
lishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in 
Palestine to be preceded by unlimited 
Jewish immigration. Both Governor 
Dewey and the late President Roosevelt 
campaigned on this plank and espoused 
specifically the Zionist cause. Surely, 
these proclamations and campaign 
pledges and pronouncements by these 
candidates must have been the result of 
mature reflection and discussion. The 
conclusions were not arrived at arbi¬ 
trarily. 

It seemed, therefore, startling that a 
committee should be formed, again to go 
Into all these facts that had been re¬ 
hashed and reaffirmed time and again. 
The American people had formed defi¬ 
nite opinions, all favorable to the Jewish 
aims and aspirations in Palestine. 

When the announcement was made 
of the appointment of American and 
English members of the committee, sur¬ 
prise and dismay were converted into 
suspicion and great doubt as to the 
objectivity and fair-mindedness of the 
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personnel of the committee. Those 
doubts have now been confirmed. 

The committee has held hearings in 
Washington and in London and the six 
American and six British members are 
now on their way to the continent to 
determine what is already known to all. 
Tiamely, that the displaced Jew wants to 
make Palestine his permanent home. 
Yet this committee will waste valuable 
time in developing facts that will lead to 
this inevitable conclusion. Thereafter, 
this group is to fly to Cairo and waste 
another week’s time in digesting and re¬ 
viewing the testimony taken. The 
month of March will find them in Pales¬ 
tine taking more testimony. Then, they 
will visit Damascus. Bagdad, and Beirut. 
Finally, they will retire to Lucerne in 
Switzerland to draft their report and 
make recommendations to the United 
States Government and the Government 
of Great Britain. 

Thus far. nothing new h&s been de¬ 
veloped by the committee. Not one 
solitary new fact has been added. The 
story has been told and retold by both 
the protagonists and antagonists of 
Zionism. The whole business is sorely 
disappointing and. in my humble esti¬ 
mation. will yield no fruitful results. 
The hearings will drag on, the recom¬ 
mendations of the committee will be 
made. Meanwhile precious time is lost. 

The urgency of saving the remnant 
of European Jewry presses in on all sides, 
yet the committee continues to take 
testimony and to review facts which are 
already known. 

It is quite evident that a sense of 
responsibility is quite absent from the 
committee. Furthermore, politics has 
already played a very insidious part. It 
is well known that the announcement 
of the committee was held up 2 weeks 
to suit the Democratic Party so that 
such announcement would not jeopard¬ 
ize its victory in the municipal elections 
in New York City. 

It is already forgotten by the members 
of the committee that Palestine was orig¬ 
inally set up by the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion as a national homeland for the Jews 
and that the Arabs in 1917 were under 
the domination of the Ottoman Empire, 
when no Arab could call his soul his own. 
The Allies at that time gave the Arab 
his liberty from the Turks and the tiny 
spot of Palestine no larger than the State 
of Vermont and about the size of Wales 
was set aside with the agreement of 52 
nations, including our own. to be an 
eventual Jewish commonwealth. All the 
leading statesmen of that period and of 
all periods since have acquiesced to such 
an arrangement—Clemenceau. Lloyd 
George, Woodrow Wilson, Orlando, 
Smuts, Balfour, Harding, Coolidge. 
Hoover, Roosevelt. All this seems to be 
forgotten by the members of the com¬ 
mittee. Under the mighty promise of 
the Balfour Declaration, millions of 
money have been brought into Palestine. 
The desert has been made to blossom like 
a rose. Britain, instead of fulfilling the 
terms of the mandate, looked upon 
Palestine as something to be owned and 
possessed by herself in entirety. She has 
stopped Jewish immigration except for 
a trickle of 1,600 per month. Land pur¬ 
chases have been prohibited. She has 
flagrantly violated our treaty made with 


her in 1924 wherein she specifically 
agreed that there should be no restric¬ 
tions on land purchases and immigration 
on the ground of race or religion. The 
Jew is now denied entrance into his own 
home. 

First, England sets up the plea of ab¬ 
sorptive capacity and when a Lowder- 
milk, famous soil conservationist, clearly 
indicates that with proper cultivation of 
the soil and the harnessing of the waters 
of the Jordan, hydroelectricity could be 
developed so as to admit 4,000,000 addi¬ 
tional persons, then Britain dusts off the 
old dodge of Arab peril. Britain or¬ 
ganizes the Arab League primarily to off¬ 
set the infiuence of the Zionists. The 
Arabs in that league, you will note, can 
agree on nothing except the English- 
inspired hatred of the Jews. Someone 
has said that if there had been no Zion¬ 
ism, the English would have had to 
invent it to get the Arabs to agree on 
anything. 

There have already been many in¬ 
quiries. The Mandates Commission, the 
Peel Commission, the partition commis¬ 
sion, the Elsenhower and the Harrison 
reports. Everything that had to be made 
known is already known. 

This new committee is another British 
dodge and stall. Unfortunately, the 
United States fell for it. 

On top of all this disappointment is 
added the knowledge that the decision of 
the British members of the committee 
has already been made. The British 
members, undoubtedly, view the whole 
situation with a jaundiced eye. They 
have been hand picked by the Labor 
Government. The hope of a nonpreju- 
diced report has gradually faded. 

The British members in particular have 
conducted themselves in the inquiries as 
if they were policemen reviewing a police 
line-up. They have evidenced arrogance, 
superciliousness, and downright impo¬ 
liteness. The British chairman. Sir John 
E. Singleton, has gone out of his way 
to be most deferential and sycophantic 
to the British titled witnesses who ap¬ 
peared before the committee. Even 
some of the American members conduct 
the inquiry as if it were in a criminal 
court and demand “yes” and “no’’ an¬ 
swers to questions that could not be 
answered in that summary fashion. The 
interrogations by the Britons at times 
showed their annoyance, pettiness, and 
impatience. The British members took 
the position that the “King could do no 
wrong.” The attitude of the British 
members is evident from the question 
put to one of the witnesses, *‘Why do you 
not realize that if an official actually did 
what you describe he would be removed 
by the British Government at once?” 

As to the British chairman. Sir John 
E. Singleton, his interrogation of wit¬ 
nesses did not even indicate a pretense 
of Impartiality. He did everything in 
his power to discredit at all costs the 
testimony presented in opposition to the 
interests of his client—^the British Gov¬ 
ernment. Sir John was determined to 
uphold by every means at his disposal 
the past record and future policy of the 
British Government. His biased interest 
was evident in all his questions. As to 
the Zionist cause, we can expect no Jus¬ 
tice from him. Although he is a Judge 
of the King’s Bench, his role on the com¬ 


mittee has dwindled down to that of 
prosecutor. 

The second British member Is MaJ. 
Reginald E. Mannlngham-Buller. He is 
a barrister and a member of the right- 
wing Conservative Party, which party 
has always been anti-Zionist. How in 
thunder the British could have appointed 
such a one to weigh judiciously the Zion¬ 
ist cause is beyond understanding. He, 
too, is bent upon asking questions that 
will uphold the British reputation “come 
hell or high water.” His position on the 
committee is all the more dangerous be¬ 
cause his manner shows an attempt to be 
Impartial. His true attitude was indi¬ 
cated in the course of private conversa¬ 
tions which he had had in Washington 
during his stay here. 

In one of these conversations he at¬ 
tacked the American Government and 
people as being hypocritical in their al¬ 
leged interest in the Jewish problem, ask¬ 
ing why. if the Americans were so inter¬ 
ested in the homelessness of the Jews of 
Europe, they did not admit them into the 
United States in greater numbers. As if 
the American people and Government 
had asked that large numbers of Jews be 
admitted into Great Britain. Mr. Man- 
ningham-Buller seemed completely to 
Ignore the fact that, while no interna¬ 
tional law prescribes the immigration 
policies to be pursued by Great Britain, 
the United States, and other countries, 
Palestine was specifically set aside under 
international law as a place where Jews 
might come “as of right.” 

He continued his attack and asked 
what right the United States had to tell 
the British how to go about their busi¬ 
ness in Palestine. He ignored the fact 
that Palestine is not a British colony, 
but that Palestine was only entrusted to 
England and that the mandate de¬ 
manded certain obligations of Great 
Britain, among them the right of un¬ 
limited immigration of the Jews to the 
end that there be established eventually 
a Jewish homeland. He also ignored the 
fact that it was the British Government 
that had invited the United States to 
join the joint committee to review the 
Palestine problem. He finally indicated 
his prejudgment of the entire matter by 
saying he could not see how any solution 
could be reached but that he was not 
worried. The Jews were already start¬ 
ing to arm in Palestine and might soon 
arrive at the stage where they would kill 
each other off. 

The aforesaid should give you an idea 
of how biased this British member is. He 
was selected by Mr. Bevin to conduct an 
unbiased inquiry. 

The third member is Mr. Richard 8. 
Crossman, Laborite member of Parlia¬ 
ment. He was elected on a pro-Zionist 
plank in the platform, although he has 
already forgotten this. He seems exceed¬ 
ingly conscious of the fact that he repre¬ 
sented a government whose record and 
policies in Palestine were on trial. This 
attitude colored his entire performance 
and will undoubtedly be the strongest 
motivation when it becomes necessary 
for him to formulate conclusions. 

Another member is Lord Morrison, 
old-time tabor hack, once parliamen¬ 
tary secretary of Ramsay MacDonald. 
He has been recently made a Labor lord. 
He was rather stiff and correct in his 
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manner throughout the open meetings 
of the committee. 

Two other members on the British side 
are Sir FredCilck Leggett and Mr. Wil¬ 
fred P. Crick, both with former British 
civil-service connections. Both Lord 
Morrison and Sir Frederick Leggett are 
both known to have close associations 
with Mr. Bevin, Foreign Minister, the 
same Mr. Bevin who attempted to pre¬ 
judge the findings of the committee and 
to tell what the British Government 
would like the future status of Palestine 
to be on the same day on which it was 
announced that the committee was to 
conduct its inquiry. Sir Frederick Leg¬ 
gett and Mr. Crick belong by background 
and past associations to that very group 
of the British civil service which, for 
decades, has been behind every attempt 
to persuade the British Government to 
liquidate the policy of the Jewish na¬ 
tional home. 

None of the British members of the 
committee has indicated any sympathy 
with Jews as such, with Jewish people 
or with the Jewish people’s aims and as¬ 
pirations in Palestine. 

The entire British personnel of the 
committee was chosen by Mr. Bevin. the 
man who said that if the Jews persist in 
getting at the head of the queue, they 
would be inciting anti-Semitism. His 
attempt to talk himself out of his posi¬ 
tion was very much like the more recent 
attempt of the British Gen. Sir Fred¬ 
erick Morgan, who, after having stated 
that the rosy-cheeked Jews of Poland in 
whose persecution he did not believe are 
engaged in an organized plot which may 
result in a third world war, has also tried 
to explain that he was misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. It is not too difficult 
to guess that the members of the com¬ 
mittee on the English side will hew to 
Mr. Bevin’s line. 

To my mind, this committee of in¬ 
quiry has dwindled down to a travesty. 
It would have made sense for Great 
Britain to ask the United States to ap¬ 
point a committee to inquire into the 
rights and wrongs of British policy in 
Palestine. If the British did not like 
Americans to do that, they might have 
asked the French or the Chinese or the 
Dutch or the Swedes to conduct such an 
Inquiry. Or they might have asked, very 
appropriately, the United Nations to 
appoint such a committee of inquiry. 
But what can one expect of a committee, 
a half of whose membership represents 
the party to be questioned and who will 
inevitably regard themselves as advocates 
for their party rather than as impartial 
Judges and observers. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 


EX^NSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rkc- 


ORD. I include therein a resolution passed 
by the council of the American Library 
Association in regard to the United Na¬ 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul¬ 
tural Organization: 

Whereas the council of the American Li¬ 
brary Association, representing the 15.000 
members of the association, having listened 
with Interest to reports about the meeting 
in London in November resulting in the 
organization of the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional. Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
hereby 

Resolves, That the Council of the American 
Library Association meeting in Chicago on 
December 29, here records its gratification 
for the organization of the United Nations 
Educational. Scientific, and Cultural Organi¬ 
zation. expresses its hope for fullest support 
and use of the organization by the govern¬ 
ment and citizens of the United States, and 
its conviction of the lasting promise given 
by this step for better living for the whole 
world: be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be brought 
to the attention of the Congressional com¬ 
mittee to which legislation will be referred, 
urging it to approve appropriate legislation. 


Shortage of Civilian Clothing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOE B. BATES 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following letter 
of the commander in chief of the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars: 

Vetehans op Foeeign 
W\R s OP THE United States. 

January 18, 1946. 

A plan to alleviate the critical shortage 
of civilian clothing for veterans was present¬ 
ed today to War Mobilization and Reconver¬ 
sion Director John W. Snyder by Commander 
in Chief Joseph M. Stack of the Veterans of 
Foreign ^ars. 

Tlie plan was prepared after a survey of 
available surplus materials and manufac¬ 
turing facilities. It calls for the distribu¬ 
tion, through regular retail channels, of 
3,000,000 men's suits and 1,000,000 pairs of 
e;;tra trousers labeled "Exclusively for Vet¬ 
erans.” 

The VFW survey led to the conclusion that 
if Director Snyder gives the green light, mod¬ 
erately priced civilian suits will be available 
to veterans within 6 weeks. 

Following is Commander Stack’s letter to 
Director Snyder: 

"The critical shortage in men’s clothing, 
particularly suits and extra trousers, poses 
one of the most difficult problems confront¬ 
ing demobilized service personnel. It is time 
that something more definite than explana¬ 
tions, apologies, and assurances for future 
betterment is offered those persons who were 
called upon to exchange civilian attire for 
military and naval uniforms during the war. 

"The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, composed of more than a mil¬ 
lion and a quarter men who have served on 
foreign soil or in hostile waters, after consid¬ 
erable study and conference on the clothing 
shortage, Is convinced there is something 
definite which our Government, in coopera¬ 
tion with clothing manufacturers, can do to 
provide prompt relief to demobilized service¬ 
men urgently In need of civilian clothing. 
We submit the following proposal for your 
immediate consideration; 
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"1. Direct and authorize the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation or its successor to exercise 
its top priority and lending facilities In the 
purchase of sufficient Government surplus 
woolen cloth, cotton and rayon trim, and 
linings to process not less than 3.000.000 
men's suits and 1,000,000 pair of extra 
trousers. 

"2. Enlist the cooperation of Government 
agencies owning woolen, cotton, and rayon 
textiles to make available, if not already de¬ 
clared surplus, sufficient yardage to meet the 
requirements of Smaller War Plants Cor¬ 
poration. 

"3. Smaller War Plants Corporation to al¬ 
locate and sell the surplus cloth, trim and 
linings to any manufacturer equipped and 
capable of making men's suits and who will 
agree to substantially the following condi¬ 
tions* 

"(a) Use all of said material for suits and 
trousers for the exclusive purchase by vet¬ 
erans. 

"(b) Process the cloth, trim, and linings 
into low-cost men’s clothing (Schedule K, 
CPA) to resell at the manufacturers’ cut-off 
price program PR-28 and the retail price des¬ 
ignated by OPA (men's suits f33 to $35). 

"(c) All garments to be plainly tagged or 
labeled 'exclusively for veterans.* 

"(d) Nation-wide distribution through 
normal men’s clothing retail outlets. 

"(e) Manufacturers to obtain agreement 
from retailers that garments will be sold ex¬ 
clusively to veterans upon presentation of 
discharge papers and recording of name and 
serial number of veteran purchaser. 

"From available Information it seems as¬ 
sured that if this program is approved and 
authorized, the clothing can be placed in 
the retail stores and available to veterans 
within 6 weeks after the yard material has 
reached the manufacturers. This promise 
is supported by the following evidence: 

"1. Surplus cloth, trim, and linings are 
available. 

"2. Smaller War Plants Corporation has 
Indicated Its willingness and ability to carry 
out its part of the program. 

"3. Manufacturers are ready and anxious 
to put their plants and workmen into pro¬ 
duction and those who have been surveyed 
on this type of program are enthusiastic over 
Its success. 

"4. Retail stores are mostly barren of men’s 
wear and can be depended upon to cooperate. 

"5. Veterans need the clothing. 

"It Is understood that Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is to be dissolved and that fact 
has been taken into consideration. How¬ 
ever. the functions and some of the person¬ 
nel will be taken over by another agency 
and the program initiated by 8WPC could be 
carried over to its successor. 

"Tour prompt and favorable consideration 
of this program is earnestly requested and 
It is hoped you will immediately order it 
into effect. Surplus cloth is now being sold 
without restriction and Is being utilized for 
other than men’s clothing or in a price range 
beyond the ability of the average veteran to 
pay. 

"Respectfully yours, 

"Joseph M. Stack, 

^’Commander in Chief** 


United States Diplomats Poorly Paid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
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Record, I include therein an article from 
the Manchester Union, Manchester, 
N. H.. of February 5. 1946, entiUed 
‘^United States Diplomats Poorly Paid/’ 
by Wallace R. Deuel: 

Unitkd Btatbs Diplomats Poorlt Paid—C otm- 

TRT Gets Second-Class Service Because op 

liOw Salaries 

(By Wallace R. Deuel) 

WASHINGTON.—The American people are 
paying their diplomats too little and too late. 

Some of their compensation recently has 
fallen as much as 6 months in arrears. 

As a result of these and other factors, the 
United States too often is represented abroad 
by two kinds of men: 

**BORaY’* REPRESENTATION 

Those with private incomes who can afford 
to work for second-class salaries. 

Second-class men who are willing to work 
for such salaries because they couldn’t earn 
more doing anything else. 

But a private income is no guaranty that 
the man who has it is a fit representative 
of hie country—and a diplomatic service 
overloaded with rich men is a sorry sort of 
representation for the American people. 

America can no longer afford a second-class 
diplomatic service, if it ever could. 

It’s a wonder that able men with no private 
incomes go into the State Department and 
the foreign service at all. Yet a large num¬ 
ber of such men do. However, they can’t do 
their best work under present salary sched¬ 
ules. 

American diplomats abroad are so under¬ 
paid that they don’t get around much. 
Therefore they don’t learn as much as they 
should and they don’t eaercise the Influence 
they should. 

PAY OUT LITTLE 

As a result, the American people’s Inter¬ 
ests are not adequately looked after in the 
rest of the world. 

This penny-wise and pound-foolish treat¬ 
ment goes for the whole diplomatic service. 

The first Job of the State Department and 
the foreign service is to try to prevent Amer¬ 
ica from becoming Involved in war. Yet the 
United States spends on the Department and 
the service In a year loss than it costs to fight 
a modern war for 8 hours. 

The Department and service are costing 
$77,000,000 a year. Even the last w'ar was 
costing this country $245,000,000 a day at 
the end. 

From ambassadors and ministers to the 
clerks and telegraph operators who handle 
their reports, the personnel of American di¬ 
plomacy are paid less than they could earn 
In private employment, less than other gov¬ 
ernments pay for similar performance and 
less than they need to do their work properly. 

Salaries for ambassadors and ministers 
were fixed In 1856 and have not been raised 
since. 

BRITISH PAY MORE 

The American Ambassador in London is 
paid $17,600, subject to Income tax, and al¬ 
lowances of $12,000, which are tax free. 

The British Ambassador in Washington is 
paid $704)00, all tax free. 

The American Ambassador in London is 
allowed $5,000 a year for entertainment. The 
British Ambassador in Washington spent 
$35,000 on entertainment in 1944. 

The American Ambassador in Buenos Aires 
also is allowed $6,000 a year for entertain¬ 
ment. The British Ambassador there gets 
$13,000 a year for that purpose. 

Lower ranking servants of the State De¬ 
partment suffer correspondingly from under¬ 
compensation. 

Thus a civil servant who supervises 60 
employees In an important division in the 
department, and Who is accountable for the 
paying out of $13,000,000 of public money 
annually, earns only $3^10 a year. 


And State Department and forelgn-iervloe 
personnel are not even paid on time. 

Base pay and fixed allowances are up to 
date. But these are only part of the com¬ 
pensation of diplomatic personnel. The 
other parts recently have fallen far in 
arrears. 

Reimbursement of personnel for money 
spent on ofllcial travel and overtime pay¬ 
ments have fallen 8 to 4 months behind. 

Monthly accounts for 1943 of foreign- 
service officers have not yet been audited and 
i^roved. 

Wur bonds that department employees In 
Washington paid for in August were only 
delivered last month. 

Bonds paid for by diplomats overseas as 
long ago as July 1, 1945. have not yet been 
delivered. 

If it is true that money makes the mare 
go, it is no wonder the State Department 
sometimes acts like the old gray mare. 


REA: A Monumeot to Rooievdt’s Faith 
in the Comnion Man 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 19i6 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Capital Times, of 
Madison, Wis., for Thursday, January 31, 
1946: 

rea: a monument to roosevelt’b faith in 

THB COMMON MAN 

It is fitting that the Wisconsin rural 
electrification co-ops opened their State 
convention on the day that the city and the 
Nation were observing the birthday of the 
man who made REA possible—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

REA is one of tbe really great monuments 
to his memory. It epitomizes the new phi¬ 
losophy which was brought into the Govern¬ 
ment by the New Deal—a philosophy which 
held that the purpose of government was to 
give opportunity and assistance to all the 
people, ratjier than to make it easy for a few 
on the top to reap rich profits from the toU 
and sacrifice of the many. 

In his talk yesterday William Sanderson 
put it this way: “The employment of the co¬ 
operative Idea was a far cry from the philos¬ 
ophy of pouring Government funds into the 
top of partially or completely defunct cor¬ 
porations in the hope that some of It would 
trickle down and ultimately reach the little 
fellow.’’ 

Indeed, it was a “far cry.’’ Unlike the 
Hoover administration, which sought to cure 
tbe depression by insuring the profits of big 
business, the New Deal recognized that the 
welfare of the Nation lay in tbe welfare of its 
great mass of workers and farmers. And as 
was the case with the BKA, it recognized that 
this principle worked best if the people were 
given the chance to help themselves. 

They were given Government help in 
forming their own electric cooperatives. 
Farmers Joined together under the program 
to do tlie Job of bringing electricity to their 
farms and homes, so long neglected by the 
profit-hungry utilities. They built and man¬ 
aged their own generating plants, their own 
transmission lines and despite the fact they 
had to fight the utlUty crowd every Inch 
the way, they made a success of it. 

They are getting the blessings of electricity 
without paying tribute to an absentee over¬ 


lord. They are far ahead in paying beck their 
loans to the Government Today, in this 
State they are expanding and growing to a 
degree that has driven the power bund to new 
heights of hysterical denunciation. 

With confidence and hope bom of their 
own accomplishments, Wisconsin farmers 
are gathered here in their annual REA con¬ 
vention to plan for the future. Their spirit 
and determination is a tribute to the faith 
of the New Deal itt the common man—a trib¬ 
ute which F. D. R. would truly have appre¬ 
ciated. 


Feed Situation Is Intolerable 

EXTENSION OF RE&ffARKS 

or 

HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 

or MARYLAND 

IN THB HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include an editorial from the 
Preston News. Preston, Md., in reference 
to the present intolerable feed situation, 
which has chiefly been caused by the 
meddling regulatory orders of the OPA. 
The editorial follows: 

FEED 81TUAT10M IS INTOLERABLE 

There Is no excuse for the shortage of poul¬ 
try and cattle feed which Is seriously affecting 
the economy of the Eastern Shore. 

While proteins are still the major bottle¬ 
neck, we are now coming to learn that*the 
shor^e of wheat is really serious. Surplus 
wheat has been shipped to foreign countries 
and there just isn't enough to properly take 
care of our meat-producing population. 

Most of our proteins are produced in the 
South and West from cottonseed and soy¬ 
beans. Soybean dealers in the Midwest 
have suddenly become feed manufacturers 
because they could not get what they con¬ 
sidered a fair price lor soya beans and by¬ 
products. Borne of the corn last year was 
soft and could be ground into feed to better 
advantage than it could otherwise be sold. 
The feed these “new” manufacturers are mak¬ 
ing is far from a quality product. It is not 
balanced even though the formula would In¬ 
dicate that it Is. The East is getting very 
little of this feed, as poor as it is. But poor 
feed is better than no feed. 

A leading feed dealer on the Eastern Shore 
has informed the News 6c Farmer that in most 
coses prices are no longer being quoted on 
the materials used In mixing feed. Suppliers 
are operating almost entirely on a barter or 
exchange basis. For example, a dealer in the 
West might be short of bran, but have a little 
extra soya. He then announces that he will 
exchange one car of soya for three cars of 
bran. Actually, local feed mills can hardly 
offer anything for exchange, and since many 
can’t buy materials, they are having a pretty 
tough time supplying local needs. 

There is one point that shoifid be brought 
out plainly, and that is that there is a real 
shortage of feed ingredients and, conse¬ 
quently, feed. Our animal end poultry pop. 
ulatlon exceeds by far our supply of feed, 
and this is primarily responsible for the 
barter and other methods of getting sup¬ 
plies. This, of course, means that the Bast 
suffers more than the areas where the sup¬ 
plies are produced; because the mills in the 
West. Midwest, and Southwest are getting 
the available supplies by barter and making 
feed that is conaumed in these areas, thus 
cutting short our supplies in the Bast where 
we have nothing to barter. In other words, 
the primary trouble is the shortage of feed 
IngrMients. 
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There appears to be a “colored gentleman 
In the kindling.** Perhaps if the price on 
raw materials were Increased soma of this 
material might come out of hiding. But. 
most certainly an increase in formula ma¬ 
terials would mean increased feed to pro¬ 
ducers. and in this land of freedom and 
plenty, in this country at peace, there should 
be no scarcity of anything. Let's get the 
essentials for making feed on the market. 


Regular Veterans’ Association Active in 
Behalf of Servicemen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a delega¬ 
tion of officials representing the Regular 
Veterans’ Association called at my office 
the other day and discussed with me 
their program. 

They also told me of some of their 
objectives for the coming session of Con¬ 
gress. Because I feel that their efforts 
are of interest, not only to my colleagues 
in Congress, but to the general public 
and servicemen as well, I am incorpo¬ 
rating a summary of their resolutions in 
my remarks. 

The committee that called on me was 
headed by W. M. Floyd, national com¬ 
mander of the Regular Veterans* Associa¬ 
tion of Dutch Harbor. Alaska; Ellis Bubb, 
zone councilman, of Maryland; James B. 
Quinn, zone councilman, of New York; 
Henry C. Punk, Judge advocate, of Mary¬ 
land; Thomas Howard, zone councilman, 
of Indiana; Jesse Baxter, national ad¬ 
jutant, of Minnesota; and Ed Langdon, 
national deputy chief of staff, of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

It has been my pleasure to become ac¬ 
quainted with these gentlemen because 
of my honorary membership in the Reg¬ 
ular Veterans' Association. 1 visited a 
number of the posts of the organization 
in New England, New York, and Mary¬ 
land, and I know of the fine job that 
they are doing in behalf of both the 
peacetime and the wartime veterans. 

The resolutions which they presented 
to me, and which 1 am glad to insert into 
the Congressional Record as a public 
service and for public information, are 
as follows: 

Resolution 1: To provide adjusted serv¬ 
ice pay for those persons who served In the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
present war and for other purposes. 

Resolution 2: Recommend that Congress 
provide for compulsory retirement of all 
commissioned personnel of the armed forces 
of the United States at the age of 68 years 
with the maximum of 34 years of active 
service. 

Resolution 3: Recommend that Congress 
provide that commissioned personnel re¬ 
quirements of the regular armed forces of 
the United States be supplied from the fol¬ 
lowing categories of commissioned officers: 

1. Commissioned graduates of the MUltary, 
Naval, and Coast Guard Academies. 

3. Former enlisted men of the Regular Es¬ 
tablishments who have received commissions 
during peace or war service. 


8. Reserve and temporary officers commis¬ 
sioned during the emergency of World War 
II. 

Resolution 4: Recommend to Congress 
that all allowances of enlisted men for quar¬ 
ters and rations be increased. 

Resolution 5 : Recommend to Congress 
that the quota of appointments from regular 
establishments for. the Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard Academies be increased. 

Resolution 6: Recommend that Congress 
provide that the China Service Ribbon be 
awarded to the members of the United States 
Army who served in this war zone in 1037 
and 1030. 

Resolution 7: Recommend to Congress 
that where a veteran during a peacetime en¬ 
listment contracts pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the service and in line of duty, and where 
service connection and pension is granted by 
reason of such and where the tuberculosis 
has become or does become an arrested case, 
then such veteran shall be entitled to a pen¬ 
sion of not less than $60 per month. 

Resolution 8: Recommend that Congress 
provide longevity pay for career disabled 
veterans, which would provide that all en¬ 
listed men of the Regular Army, Navy, Ma¬ 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard service who 
are receiving pensions for their disabilities 
shall have their pensions increased 5 per¬ 
cent for each 6 years of service, up to and 
including their twenty-fifth year. 

Resolution 0: Recommend that Congress 
provide that all limitation dates before which 
to make application for various types of 
benefits for veterans and their dependents 
be removed. 

Resolution 6: Recommend that Congress 
amend title II of the act entitled *‘An act 
to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a Naval 
Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve." ap¬ 
proved June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1175), In order 
to provide more effectively for the national 
defense by Increasing and equalizing retire¬ 
ment and retainer benefits for enlisted men 
of the Regular Navy, and thereby encourag¬ 
ing a higher type of young men to make 
the Regular Navy a career, and for other 
purposes. 

Resolution 11: To extend time within 
which to make an appeal from decisions of 
rating agencies of the Veterans* Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Resolution 12: To authorize the Veterans* 
Administration to grant burial allowances to 
any and all members of the armed forces who 
have served honorably during peacetime or 
in any campaign. 

Resolution 13: To provide that so-called 
misconduct shall be bar to the receipt of com¬ 
pensation of pension to disabled veterans 
only where the disability was due to felonious 
or willful misconduct. 

Resolution 14: To provide that the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration shall not. in the absence 
of fraud or clear or unmistakable error, re¬ 
duce any permanent disability rating. 

Resolution 15: To provide full payment of 
compensation or pension to single veterans 
while hospitalized. 

Resolution 16: To provide that compensa¬ 
tion, pension, or retirement pay shall not be 
reduced during the first 120 days of hospitali¬ 
zation or domiciliary care. 

Resolution 17: To provide that pensions 
for service-connected or non-service-con¬ 
nected disabilities shall be increased by 10 
percent upon reaching the age of 40 years 
and 10 percent for cuch 10 years thereafter. 
Where the degree of disability changes after 
age 40, the disabled veteran shall receive the 
amount payable for changed disability plus 
the Increase for attained age. but not in ex¬ 
cess of the amount payable for total dis¬ 
ability. 

Resolution 18: To provide for additional 
amounts for dependents to be payable to 
veterans receiving compensation or pension. 

Resolution 19: To provide compensation 
or pension for the widows and children and 


dependent parents of deceased veterans who 
were permanently and totally disabled from 
service-connected cause, on the basis that 
death was due to such disability. 

Resolution 20: To provide eligibility for 
pension, if otherwise entitled thereto, to 
the widows of any deceased veteran, if mar¬ 
ried to and living with the veteran for 2 
years immediately preceding his death or if 
she gave birth to a child by the veteran. 

Resolution 21: To amend Public 257, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, August 4. 1639, so 
as to provide pensions to peacetime veterans 
of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard suffering from arrested tu¬ 
berculosis contracted while In the service. 

Resolution 22: To extend the period of the 
Philippine Insurrection so as to include ac¬ 
tive service with the United States military 
or naval forces engaged in hostilities in the 
Moro Province, including Mindanao, or in 
the Islands of Samar and Leyte, between 
July 5. 1602, and December 81, 1013. (Now 
H. R. 3251.) 

Resolution 23: To provide that applicants 
for enlistments and enrollees disabled prior 
to rejection for active service to be entitled 
to hospitalization, pension, and compensa¬ 
tion same as if they had actually been mus¬ 
tered into service. 

Resolution 24: To provide pensions or com¬ 
pensation to veterans for disability or death 
incurred during peacetime service equivalent 
to 100 percent of the compensation payable 
to veterans and dependents of veterans of 
the armed forces for service-connected dis¬ 
abilities. 

Resolution 26: To provide adequate pen¬ 
sions for dependents of deceased retired Reg¬ 
ular officers and enlisted men. 

Resolution 26: Recommends that the Fed¬ 
eral Government has re8p>onslbility for as¬ 
sistance to all honorably discharged members 
of the Army or Navy and that in absence of 
employment opportunities or where there is 
shown inability to work part or full time, 
pension entitlement shall be granted such 
former members of the armed forces. 

Resolution 27: To increase pensions to 
widows and dependents of deceased regulars 
who have died of service-connected disabili¬ 
ties. 

Resolution 28: To amend act entitled "An 
act granting pensions and Increases of pen¬ 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the War With Spain, the Philippine Insur¬ 
rection, or the China Relief Expedition, and 
for other purposes," approved May 24, 1938. 

Resolution 29: Supports H. R. 1866, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, to provide mone¬ 
tary benefits for certain enlisted men of the 
Regular Army. Navy. Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard discharged for service-connected dis¬ 
abilities. 

Resolution 30: Advocates legislation which 
would remove discrimination against peace¬ 
time veterans In civil-service preference 
(Public 369, 78th Cong.), by including non- 
dlsabled, honorably discharged regulars on 
a parity with war veterans. 

Resolution 31: Recommend a rating of 
permanent and total for all disabled regular 
veterans who are found unfit for employ¬ 
ment. 

Resolution 32: Provide for elimination of 
regulations which prevent members of United 
States Soldiers’ Home and United States Naval 
Home from receiving their full pensions while 
residing in these homes. 

Resolution 33: To provide prosthetic and 
orthopedic appliances needed for any veteran.. 

Resolution ?4: To provide that any mem* 
ber of the armed forces who is honorably 
separated from service shall be granted hos¬ 
pitalization and domiciliary care by the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration subject to the same 
restrictions and limitations as are now ap¬ 
plicable to war veterans. 

Resolution 35: Recommends to extend the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Rights Act of 1640 
for the petiod of 8 years after discharge or 
after the end of the war. 
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Raaolutlon 80: To remove the statute of 
UmltatlouB as to claims for emergency otB* 
cere' retirement heneflts. 

Resolution 37: To Uberallae Public Law 
743. Beventyoslxth Congress, act of July 16, 
1940. pertaining to emergency officers* retire¬ 
ment benefits. 

Resolution 88: Recommends amendment 
to Public, 140, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
providing enlisted men not retired or dis¬ 
charged with a total disability as of June 80, 
1041, be eligible to the provisions of the act 
and same be made retroactive for a period 
of 10 years. To be placed under the act with 
their consent. 

Resolution 80: Amend Public. 140, Seven¬ 
ty-seventh Congress. June 80,1041, to provide 
an enlisted personnel surveyed, discharged, 
or retired under the provisions of prior acts, 
as well as subsequent to June 30, 1041, be 
extended the benefits of the act in the same 
manner and to the degree as men in the 
Army, whether their service was rendered in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or United 
States Coast Guard, or any combination of 
service in any of these branches, if they be¬ 
come incapacitated for ftarther active service 
In line of duty, and not as a result of mis¬ 
conduct. 

Resolution 40: To provide for the estab¬ 
lishment of a veterans* hospital in south¬ 
eastern Alaska. 

Resolution No. 41: To provide for the es¬ 
tablishment of a veterans’ hospital In central 
Alaska. 

Resolution 42: To provide hospital care 
for veterans of the armed forces and their 
families. 

Resolution 48: Urges deportation of un¬ 
desirable aliens. 

Resolution 44: To authorize the Secre¬ 
taries of War and Navy to furnish headstones 
or markers for graves of all honorably dis¬ 
charged members of the armed forces. 

Resolution 45: Provide for preference to 
all honorably discharged veterans of the 
Regular Establishment under law and all 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
United Slates Civil Service Commission, and 
a law that will require this Commission to 
publish all eligible lists and to make ap¬ 
pointments from the list. In order of merit, 
with no eligible passed over without legal 
and adequate reason therefor. 

Resolution 46: Preference to all veterans 
(discharged under honorable conditions) in 
employment, public and private, on parity 
with World War n veterans. 

Resolution 47: Recommends Congress to 
provide for compulsory retirement for all 
Federal employees under civil-service laws 
after completion of 30 ytAvs* service. 

Resolution 48: Recommends that Congress 
provide for a Board of 21 enlisted Regulars 
with a voice in the management of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home for enlisted men of 
the Army who have a financial interest in 
and support the Home and preference for 
employment at this Home to veterans of the 
Regular Army. 

Resolution 40: Provide uniform charges 
throughout the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard for the hospitalization of 
dependents of all officers and enlisted men. 

Resolution 60: Provide for equalization of 
charges to all veterans residing In United 
States Soldiers* Home and United States Na¬ 
val Home. 

Resolution 61: Provide that all former 
members of the armed forces be granted same 
monetary allowances when service is honor¬ 
able. 

Resolution 62: To allow extra credit double 
time on retirement to all enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, BCarlne Corps, and Coast 
Guard for forei^ service; to allow extra 
credit double time on retirement to all war¬ 
rant officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard for foreign service. 

Resolution 88: To provide for full mUltary 
rank for members of the Army Nurse Corps, 


dietitians, physical therapy aides, and for 
other puiposes, . . 

Resolution 54: To provide for full military 
rank for members of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
dietitians, and physical therapy aides, and 
for other piuposes. 

Resolution 56: To provide for abolition of 
special temporary enlistment contracts In 
the United States Coast Guard. 

Resolution 56: Urges enactment of legis¬ 
lation providing for retirement of enlisted 
members of the Regular Army upon com¬ 
pletion of 26 years of active service therein. 

Resolution 67: To provide for retirement 
as chief warrant officers upon retirement for 
disability after 20 years of service or after 
SO^years of service of those enlisted person¬ 
nel who served In the armed forces of the 
United States during World War n and who 
held commissions during that war and later 
reverted to their enlisted status. 

Resolution 68: To provide that members 
of the armed forces during World War II 
shall be advanced, upon retirement. In rank 
on the retired list to the highest commission, 
warrant or enlisted grade held during World 
War II. 

Resolution 69: Provide that the same in¬ 
come-tax exemptions be granted retired 
members as are granted active duty service¬ 
men. 

Resolution 60: Recommend that Congress 
provide for the postwar period through: 

1. Maintenance of the Navy at the end of 
the war In its strength at that time. 

2. Maintenance of the largest air force in 
the world. 

3. A permanent standing army of sufficient 
size to protect the United States. 

4. Ipilversal military training before the 
age of 21 

Resolution 61: To ^mend section 9 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (Public Law 
607) by providing for the computation of 
double-time credits awarded between 1898 
and 1912 In determining retired pay. 

Resolution 62: Provide extension of social- 
security law to every citizen. 

Resolution 63: Provkie that a national vet¬ 
erans* shrine be built in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia In Inemorlum to all veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States and that 
all veterans' organizations which are recog¬ 
nized by the Congress of the United States 
and the Veterans' Bureau shall have office 
space without cost, the building to be main¬ 
tained by the Veterans' Administration. 

Resolution 64: To .ncorporate the Regular 
Veterans’ Association as provided in H. R. 
1128, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Resolution 66: To provide that the vet¬ 
erans' organizations who are recognized by 
the Veterans' Administrution be given prefer¬ 
ence in the purchase of building materials, 
clothing, and food offered for sale under any 
Government contracts during or after hos- 
tUltles. 

Resolution 66: That when any enlisted 
person has completed 80 years as a member 
of the National Guard, including any service 
in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps and has 
performed all the service required by law 
or regulation during such time, except such 
part as he has been excused by competent 
authority from performing, he shall, upon 
application to the President, be placed upon 
the retired rolls of the Army at 60 percent of 
the pay provided for active service for the 
highest rank held during such period. 

Resolution 67: Recommend to Congress 
military training with provisions as follows: 

(a) That men from 18 to 81 be required 
to take military training for 4 months each 
year for a period of 8 years, then to be placed 
In the Reserve Corps and organized Into 
units as recommended by the Army and Navy 
2>epartments. 

(b) That enabling legislation be enacted 
by Congress which will assure a minimum 
of exemptions from military training, the 
basis of exemptions being an Incurable dis¬ 
ease or crippled persons. 


(c) That these men take with them to 
their homes their Individual field equipment 
and that small arme and ammunition be 
stored la convenient areas so that In emer¬ 
gency mobUlaatlon and arming could take 
place in the ehorteet poeslble time. Thus 
we would have in every town and ceotlon of 
the country men armed and ready to repel 
Invaders from the air. 

(d) That all men who complete the three 
periods of training be given frequent re¬ 
fresher courses that will keep them physi¬ 
cally fit and In touch with military develop¬ 
ments until they attain the age of 86: after 
that they should be placed In civil-defense 
units and given such refreeher courses as 
needed to take up the duties of civil defense 
in all parts of the country. Including armed 
resistance to Invading paratroops. 

(e) That men thus trained be not mus¬ 
tered out of the service until they have 
reached the age of 60 years. 

(f) That plans for industrial mobilization 
be made which will enable this country to 
convert to wartime production in the short¬ 
est possible time. In past wars this has 
taken months. In the next war plans must 
be in effect which will produce equipment 
and supplies immediately. 


Tribute to Mr. Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER 

or MlNirXSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday» February 6, 194S 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcori), I include the following tribute 
to Hon. Chester Bowles from the Valley 
City (N. Dak.) Times Record of Jan¬ 
uary 31, 1946: 

T B IB X 7T X TO MX. BOWLIS 

Right now this Nation is going through 
the economic Jitters of reconversion. We 
know why we fought this war but now we 
are starting to wonder how we are going to 
get what we fought for. 

If we, as a nation.-are going to get any¬ 
thing near what we thought we were, that 
will take knowledge and planning and cour¬ 
age, and, of course, cooperation between all 
groups. 

As a nation, we have the material, we have 
the men, we have the know-how. Right in 
our public life we have men with courage to 
go up against the buzz saw of politics. 

Chester Bowles has that kind of courage. 
He has put his head into the lion's mouth 
again. So. by all the standards of pressure- 
group politics, Mk. Bowles should be a dead 
duck. He has baited the National Asaocla- 
tlon of Manufacturers in its own lair. He 
has flouted the carefuUy organized automo¬ 
bile dealers; he has stood toe to toe and 
slugged it out with real-estate boards, steel 
and auto industries, department stores, and 
textile mills. 

Now. Chester Bowles takes on the congres¬ 
sional cotton bloc. Yet what might seem a 
kiss of death to an ordinary politician, is a 
breath of life to Mr. Bowles. He is emerging 
as one of this administration's foremost, 
leaders. 

The Chicago Bun explains that in the price 
battle, often a lonely one. Mr. Bowles serves 
two causes. First, of course, Sk the cauee of 
preventing wild Inflations and the depression 
that would surely follow. By the way, even 
some of the farm-bloc inflations are pulling 
In their horns and asking to have wartime 
oontrols restored. The effect of these con¬ 
trols, now that they are off, is being vividly 
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lllnitrated. If Leon Henderson and Chester 
Bowles could have had the consumer support 
In the war, which Bowles is getting now. the 
whole story could have been different. 

But the child has to be burned before he 
fears the lire. 8o we had to talce off price 
controls on a lot of items to prove the point 
which 80 many conservatives denied during 
the war. The point Is that price controls do 
check inflation, do keep the cost of living 
somewhere within reason. Mr. Bowles knows 
and has the courage to act on that knowl¬ 
edge. He knows that this country can shift 
into a peacetime economy of high employ¬ 
ment without first going through the wringer 
of inflation and then deflation as we did 
after every other war. This boom-and-bust 
cycle is not necessary, but Bowles needs pub¬ 
lic support and personal courage to hold the 
price line. 

However, Chester Bowles also serves a 
greater cause. He is proving that a man in 
public life can fearlessly fight for the com¬ 
mon interest of all the people in the face of 
organized power and economic groups. 

It has been said over and over that a mod¬ 
ern industrial democracy must find the solu¬ 
tion of its problems in the general Interest 
of all parts of its economic life. Mr. Bowles 
has put that saying into practice. 

The case for controlled prices during the 
present emergency rests upon the common 
interest of all of us, not upon the special 
needs of privileged groups. Bowles has 
shown what a man in public life, with the 
courage to do. can do. Today the public 
opinion polls show 72 percent of the people 
are against dropping price control. 

The thing to do now is to put this unor¬ 
ganized public opinion to use, use it by put¬ 
ting it into political action for a planned 
economy of price stability and full employ¬ 
ment and abundant production. 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Reiolukion of City Council of Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following resolution of the 
City Council of Lynn. Mass.: 

IVhereas by the provisions of the OI bill, 
so-called, being Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, chapter 268, second session, 
it is provided by section 700 thereof that 
the Federal Government shall render aid for 
readjustment of returned World War II vet¬ 
erans and further provides that any person 
who has served in the military or naval serv¬ 
ice of the United States at any time after 
September 16, 1040, and prior to the termi¬ 
nation of the present war, and who shall 
have been discharged or released from active 
service under conditions other than dishon¬ 
orable, after active service of 90 days or 
more, shall be entitled to receive a readjust¬ 
ment allowance as provided therein for each 
week of unemployment, in an amount and 
under the conditions set forth therein, not 
to exceed a total of 52 weeks, and it is fur¬ 
ther provided in section 800, paragraph D->2 
**ln determining under subsection (a) of this 
section the suitability of work, no work shall 
be deemed suitable for an individual if (A) 
the position offered is vacant due directly to 
a strike, lock-out, or other labor dispute, 
and it now appears that various veterans of 


World War II who accepted positions after 
their release or discharge ffom the armed 
forces are without employment because of 
strikes, lock-outs, or other labor disputes, and 
by reason of such conditions, said veterans 
are not entitled to the benefits of the read¬ 
justment portion of said bill: Wherefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Ljmn. in meeting assembled, me¬ 
morializes the Congress of the United States 
of America that said Public Law 846 be 
amended and modified so as to provide that 
any said veteran who is out of employment 
by reason of strikes, lock-outs, or other labor 
disputes, shall receive the compensation 
provided for by said Public Law 346, to the 
benefits of which any such veteran who has 
accepted a position or employment and is 
without the benefit of such position or em¬ 
ployment by reason of a strike, lock-out, 
or other labor dispute, is not now entitled 
under the present existing law; and be it 
fmther 

Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of 
the city council, forward a copy of these 
resolutions to the Congressmen representing 
the district Including the city of Lynn, and 
the Senators representing the Common¬ 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


Letter of Shermui Hickle, of Sanger, 
N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON Of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the first great Industry in 
the United States of America was agri¬ 
culture. It has continued to make a ma¬ 
jor contribution tc the welfare of the 
people down through the years, produc¬ 
ing an abundance for our own domestic 
requirements and shipping vast quanti¬ 
ties abroad. 

Times without number, the farmers of 
the Nation have been the stabilizers in 
an hour of crisis. If it can be said that 
an hour of crisis faces the Nation today, 
then it is highly probable that the farm¬ 
ers again will furnish the stabilizing in¬ 
fluence to hold the machinery in line. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask per¬ 
mission to include with my remarks a 
letter directed by Mr. Sherman Hickle, 
of Sanger. N. Dak., to the Bismarck Tri¬ 
bune of Bismarck. N. Dak. I include this 
for the Members of Congress and the 
country at large because I think it con¬ 
tains fundamental doctrines. I should 
like to remind my colleagues that the 
writer of this letter has lived in the west¬ 
ern section of Dakota, a country that 
has suffered greatly from periods of 
drought and other distressing conditions 
that have invaded that territory from 
time to time. 

Yet. through it all. by his letter you 
will see that he remains steadfast in his 
belief in the United States and the thing 
we call the American system. Many 
people in the Unltqd States today would 
be the better for having read this letter 
that comes from a farmer who lives in 
a mar^nal country that has suffered 
such great hardships. 


The letter follows; 

FAVORS FREE COMFETITIOW 

8ANQBB, N. Dak.. January 2,1946, 

Eoitob, Tbibunz: 1 live on a farm and this 
farm Is mine. My Government Issued a pat¬ 
ent to me for this homestead with the name 
of Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, written on It. That document 
made me the sole owner of this farm; there¬ 
fore I am the piaster here. 

When I acquired this farm I signed no 
pledges nor made any promises to my Gov¬ 
ernment, nor to anyone else, that 1 would 
operate this farm in any way but my way. 
By that silent token I am under no public 
obligation to operate this farm and when I do 
till these lands I do so as a duty to my family. 

As further proof that I hold rightful and 
legal possession of this farm, my Government 
has placed a value on It and levied a tax 
against it, based on that valuation, and de¬ 
mands that I pay that tax. That is right; 
I should pay taxes to support my Govern¬ 
ment BO long as it protects me in the exercise 
of my inalienable rights such as life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, which last right 
means the right to work to supply my family’s 
needs, the right to acquire and hold property, 
and, also, the right to use my property as my 
own best Judgment dictates. 

As the lawful owner and operator of this 
farm I have the right to hire other men to 
work In my fields and If one man is not sat¬ 
isfactory to me I have the right to fire him 
and hire another one to take his place. 
Whom I hire and whom I fire Is nobody's 
business but mine, since I own the farm, 
pay the taxes on it. and bear all the operat¬ 
ing costs. It is in perfect accord with the 
Constitution of my country that when I do 
not like an employee I have the right to dis¬ 
charge him, and if he doesn’t like me or the 
Job I have to offer him, he has the right to 
quit working for me. That is free enterprise 
in action and is wholly consistent with the 
American way of life. 

Furthermore, when a workman leaves my 
employ or because he has been dismissed by 
me, that moment our relationship as em¬ 
ployer and employee ceases and he has no 
legal nor moral right to remain on my prem¬ 
ises nor to occupy any of the approaches to 
my property nor In any way Interfere with 
the regular operation of this farm. 

In a Just and honest economy, there can 
be no Government regimentation of industry, 
nor Ooverument-established maximum nor 
minimum wages. A workman is worth what 
his services are worth to his employer and 
there is no other honest way to compute 
wages. That, of course, would mean going 
back to the old merit system and granting 
an employer the right to decide Just what a 
certain workman is worth to him. 

That system would put labor In the same 
position industry Is now in; that Is, labor 
would also be In the competitive field. Free 
enterprise means competition and where 
there is no competition there Is no democ¬ 
racy, because that Is what democracy means, 
a competitive system in which thrift and 
merit win. A fixed wage scale. In which good, 
honest workmen are paid no more for their 
services than Inefficient and indifferent em¬ 
ployees are, Is un-American and has no place 
in a democracy. 

What I am building up to is this—that 
Henry Ford, Chrysler, General Motors or any 
other industrialist, big or little, Individual or 
corporate, has or should have the same right 
to operate their respective properties as 1 
have to operate this farm. 

They live in the same country that I do. 
My constitutional guaranties cover them as 
well as they do me. They pay taxes to sup¬ 
port the same government that I do. They 
PEy their own employees, buy their own raw 
material, and find their markets for the fin¬ 
ished products; then why, I ask you intelli¬ 
gent Americans, should they not enjoy the 
same freedom that I do? 
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Keep this eolld fact in mind, my thought¬ 
ful fellow men. that government was not 
created to give anybody anything but to 
merely protect all of ua while we prove our 
worth In this competitive world. 

Bhsrmah Hioxle. 


Small War Contractors-Under 
Ronogotiations 


XXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANaS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THB HOX7SE OF REPBBSENTATXVSa 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks to include a letter from the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board, I 
wish to submit the following letter from 
Col. Maurice Hirsch, Chairman of the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 
Washington. D. C. 

The letter has been received in re¬ 
sponse to an inquiry of mine based upon 
an earlier statement in the Ricord com¬ 
menting upon alleged difference in treat¬ 
ment between small war contractors and 
larger concerns. 

A discrimination against concerns 
would be a distinct violation of the prin¬ 
ciples embodied in the Renegotiations 
Act and its amendments. As an exam¬ 
ple. I would call attention to the exemp¬ 
tion in the original act for business to¬ 
taling less than $100,000 in a year and 
the extension of that exemption to $500,- 
000 in subsequent amendments. 

Consequently, reference to alleged dis¬ 
crimination against small concerns 
arousi^ my interest because of my part 
in the Initiating of the renegotiation 
statute and I submitted an inquiry to the 
War Department in this matter. 

The report of the War Department 
follows: 

Was Contracts Pricc Adjustment Board. 

Washington, Z). C., January IB, 1946. 
Hon. Francis Case. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: This !■ In reiponie to your 
request for information as to the matters 
referred to in the remarks on the subject of 
contract renegotiation by the Honorable An¬ 
drew J. Mat. which appeared on page A5048 
of the CoNOEESsxoNAL RECORD foT NovembsT 
6, 1945. Mr. Mat there raises the question 
as to whether or not smaller war contractors 
may have received relatively less favorable 
treatment in statutory renegotiation than 
have larger concerns. 

Inquiry has been made on this subject on 
other occasions. The matter received care¬ 
ful consideration by the House Small Busi¬ 
ness Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Weight Patman. At its re¬ 
quest. a report was submitted to that com¬ 
mittee by the undersigned as Chairman of 
the War Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 
It is printed at pages 0145-6149 of the Con¬ 
gressional Record of June 14. 1945. Your 
attention is invited particularly to pages 
6148 and 0149 at which Is presented statis¬ 
tical material derived from more than 8.006 
renegotiation oases. It Is believed that In 
the light of those data it is not possible to 
support a contention that renegotiation au¬ 


thorities have given less favorable consid¬ 
eration to smaUer war contractors than to 
la^er concerns. 

In any review of this matter it should be 
noted that the comparison of renegotiation 
cases solely by reference to percentages of 
profits on renegotiable sales will lead to im- 

S roper and wholly unwarranted conclusion. 

t is a basic requirement of the Renegotiation 
Act that all the relevant facts and circum¬ 
stances Involved in each particular case 
should be considered and evaluated In ar¬ 
riving at the determination of excessive 
profits to be eliminated. Subsection (a) (4) 
(A) of that act expressly directs the consid¬ 
eration of the six factors therein defined. 

Mr. Mat did not identify in his remarks 
the Company X and the Company T to 
which he referred. If it may be assumed, as 
is believed to be the case, that General Mo¬ 
tors Corp. was referred to as Company X 
and Willys-Overland Co. as Company T, 
then the inadequacy of a comparison based 
solely on percentage of profit derived from re- 
negotiable sales is apparent. Xssential and 
controlling distinctions exist as to the facts 
presented in the 1948 renegotiation proceed¬ 
ings of these two companies. It is imprac¬ 
tical within the limits of this letter to set out 
the details with respect to each of them, but 
those hereinafter referred to wiU be of espe¬ 
cial Interest. - 

Initially, the Willys-Overland Co. is hardly 
a little company when Judged by ordinai*y 
standards. It had renegotiable fixed price 
sales of $98,200,000 after renegotiation in 
1942 and $153,200,000 in 1643. On this busi¬ 
ness it retained a net profit before taxes of 
$9,400,000 in 1942 and $15,700,000 in 1943. 
Its 1943 total sales. Including CPFF business, 
before renegotiation amounted to $198,851,- 
000 and it realized a profit of ^.240,000 after 
taxes based upon audit by the Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue and after the proposed re¬ 
negotiation refund. During 1936-39 its aver¬ 
age annual sales amounted to $16,301,000 on 
which an average annual net loss of $836,000 
was realized. 

Subsection (a) (4) <A) of the Renegotia¬ 
tion Act requires that consideration be given 
to volume of production and normal prewar 
earnings of war contractors. The large ex¬ 
pansion of the sales and profits of Willys- 
Overland Co. during the war period is ob¬ 
vious. Its 1943 fixed price renegotiable busi¬ 
ness alone was more than 10 times its otal 
average annual business in the peacetime 
base-period yrars of 1936-39. Its profit of 
$15,700,000 in 1943 from renegotiable fixed- 
price business, after renegotiation but before 
taxes, and $3,246,000 after renegotiation and 
after taxes, is in jntrast with an average 
annual loss of $835,000 suffered during the 
base period. In comparison. General Mo¬ 
tors’ 1943 renegotiable fixed-price business 
was 2JI times the average voliune during the 
base period and the dollars of profit on that 
business before renegotiation and before 
taxes were 2.3 times the average profit de¬ 
rived during the base period. The 1943 
profits of General Motors, after renegotiation 
and after taxes, amounted to $186.247j000, as 
against its average profit after taxes of 
$182,600,000 for the years 1986-89, thus show¬ 
ing practically little increase In net dollars 
of profit even though the volume of business 
bad more than doubled. 

The Renegotiation Act requires that con¬ 
sideration be given to the reasonableness of 
costs and profits and to the risk incident to 
reasonable pricing policy. In this oonneo- 
tion, WUlys-Overland’s renegotiable fixed 
price business during 1943 produced profits 
before renegotiation and Fedend taxes 
amounting to 17 percent of sales. In the 
case of General Motoip the comparable fig¬ 
ure is 148 percent of fMea. It is possible 
that the narrower mar^ realised iv Gen¬ 
eral Motors was the result oS its polioy. de¬ 
clared by It even bMorc the enactment of 
the Renegotiation Act and effective as of 


January 1, 1942. for the restriction of profits 
during the war period. 

Bubceotion (a) t4) (A) of the act requires 
that consideration be given to the complexity 
of manufacturing technique and character 
and extent of aubcontracting. Willys-Over¬ 
land In ita war production has been rela¬ 
tively less integrated than other large auto- 
mobile manufacturers. The cost of ma¬ 
terials used in its renegotiable business in 
1943 by Willys represents 72 percent of its 
cost of tales, whereas the comparable Gen¬ 
eral Motors' materials cost In the same year 
was only 49 percent of its cost of sales. The 
1948 profits from fixed price war business 
which Willys-Overland will retain after the 
renegotiation amount to 38.8 percent of the 
value Which Willys itself added by manufac¬ 
ture to the materials and subcontracted 
Items, whereas the profits retained by Gen¬ 
eral Motors from its fixed-price war produc¬ 
tion, after renegotiation, amount to 27.6 per¬ 
cent of the value which it added by manu¬ 
facture to its materials and subcontracted 
items. The profits retained after renegotia¬ 
tion, in relation to value added by manufac¬ 
ture. are higher in the case of Willys-Over¬ 
land than In the case of any other of the 
large automobile manufacturers. 

Mr. Mat compares the profits realized by 
Ck)mpanle8 X and Y from their nonrenegoti-* 
able business with the profits derived from 
their renegotiable business. In making such 
a comparison It Is appropriate to consider 
first that the Price Adjustment Boards have 
no authority under the law with respect 
to nonrenegotiable profits. It should be 
noted also that such a comparison has little 
effect unless it can. be assumed that the 
character and extent of the honrenegotiable 
business of the two companies were practi¬ 
cally identical. In 1943 the nonrenegotiable 
sales of WUlys-Overland Co. were loss than 
3 percent of its total sales. In the case of 
General Motors Corp. the nonrenegotiable 
business amoimted to approximately 10 per¬ 
cent of its sales. The diversity of products 
and manufacturing operations of the Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp. is far wider than that of 
the Willys-Overland Co. Furthermore, it is 
of interest to note that the General Motors 
Corp. applied Ite self-imposed wartime profit 
restriction to-its nonrenegotiable as well as 
to its renegotiable business. 

It is to be regretted if Company Y will have 
difficulty In reconverting to peacetime pro¬ 
duction. If Company Y be the Willys-Over¬ 
land Co., it ahould be apparent from the 
foregoing that such difficulty Is not attrib¬ 
utable to "inequitable treatment accorded 
It by the Renegotiation Board" in contrast 
to what was indicated aa "comparatively Uh- 
eral treatment" accorded to General Motors 
Corp. The Willys-Overland 06. entered the 
war period with relatively less working capi¬ 
tal to finance a large volume of busineae than 
did larger ooncenu. No new private capital 
was invested in the businees during the war 
period. Renegotiation authorities in deter¬ 
mining excessive profits have sought to give 
due consideration to the risks, financial and 
otherwise, to which contractors were subject 
in the conduct of their war business. They 
have not, however, allowed a reserve out of 
excessive profits for ths establishment or re¬ 
establishment of peacetime business. The 
allowance of such a reserve out of excessive 
profits would result in a contribution at the 
expenses of the Government to the contrac¬ 
tor’s capital, in addition to a fair payment 
to him for the work he has done and the 
artioles he has furnished. A proposal to 
permit the creation of such reserves was 
considered by the House Ways and Means 
Committee during the course of the hearings 
leading to the adoption of the 1943 act. It 
was recognized that such a provision would 
operate to the advantagb of those eontrac- 
tors who had accumulated excesiive profits 
ahd to the relative disadvantage of those 
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oDiiMna whliA Tar mmob «( ekiM ptMng 
had not pMinlttad mob ane— i l w pimto to 

ftrlMt 

If you dedre any further Information In 
connection with thle matter, please call 
upon us. 

Blnoerely yours, 

UAxaacm HaaoK. 

Colonel, Oenerol Staff Corps, Otiairman, 


"Where Do I Standir’ Stye the Veteraa 
EXTENSION OF REMAHKB 

HON. HENRY J.UTHAM 

or NSW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Friday, February 1, 1946 

Ur. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, follow¬ 
ing my release from naval service last 
year, and after I bad taken my seat in 
Congress, many servicemen asked me the 
question: **Wbere do I stand? What are 
my rights regarding educational bene¬ 
fits. hospitalization, loans, and so forth?*’ 

I have received numerous letters from 
servicemen which clearly indicate that 
in spite of all the information given them 
on veterans* benefits, they find it difficult 
to ascertain exacUy what rights and 
benefits are theirs as a result of their 
military service. Furthermore, they do 
not seem to know exactly where to go to 
obtain these benefits. 

I believe it would be of service to vet¬ 
erans who reside in my district to set 
forth their rights in simple questlon-and- 
answer form: also the particular place 
in their community where help can be 
obtained by them. 

In order that they may have the whole 
picture before them. I have asked the 
representatives in the State legislature 
from my district, State Senator Halpem 
and Assemblymen Archinal, Rabin, and 
Preller, to collect for me and enumerate 
what New York State has to offer the 
veteran. This they have very willingly 
and ably done, and I wish to thank them 
for their splendid cooperation: 

First. Am I entitled to any benefits? 
Yes, if discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable and you have been in 
service for at least 90 days, or suffered 
injury in line of duty. This applies to 
both State and Federal benefits. 

Second. Can 1 get my old Job back? 
Yes. You lose no seniority because of 
your service. However, you take your 
chances on being replaced by other vet¬ 
erans coming back after you with more 
seniority. You must remember to apply 
for your old Job within 90 days of dis¬ 
charge or end of hospitalization. If you 
have any difficulty, you may consult with 
the Veterans* Personnel Division, Selec¬ 
tive Service Headquarters, 1 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 

Third. Am 1 entitled to special help to 
get a new Job? Yes. CK> to the veter¬ 
ans* representative of the United States 
Employmmit Service, 11 West Forty- 
second Street (twenty-second floor). 
New York City. For a civil-service Job 
see united States Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, 641 Washington Street. New York 
City, for Federal; 80 Center Street, New 
xon— App.-S5 


York City, fmr State; and ii99 Broadway. 
New York City, for city Jobs. 

Fourth. How about loans? 

For purchase of homes and farms? 
Yes. The Government guarantees 50 
percent of a loan, guaranteed amount 
not to exceed $4,000. 

For business purposes, including pur¬ 
chase of stock for farm or merchandise 
for store? Yes. The Government guar¬ 
antees 50 percent, guaranteed amount 
not to exceed $2,000. Must be repaid 
within 10 years. See State Department 
of Commerce Office, room 905,342 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York City, or local bank 
or building ana loan association.x 

Fifth. Do I get a civil-service prefer¬ 
ence? Yes. On Federal civil-service 
examinations you get 5 extra points; if 
you are at all disabled, 10 points; widows 
of honorably discharged servicemen, and 
wives of totally disabled servicemen, 10 
points. You have preference in promo¬ 
tion and retention in service. In New 
York State disabled veterans go to the 
top of the list, and other veterans come 
next, provided examinations are passed. 

You may get information as to exami¬ 
nations and application forms for civil- 
service positions from any first-class 
post office, or: 

For Federal positions, 641 Washington 
Street, New York City; for State posi¬ 
tions. 80 Center Street, New York City; 
for city positions, 299 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Sixth. Am I entitled to medical care 
and hospitalization? 

For service-connected disability? Yes; 
even if merely for aggravation of previ¬ 
ously existing condition. 

For non-service-connected disability? 
Yes; if unable to pay the cost yourself. 
See nearest Veterans* Administration fa¬ 
cility. There is one at 92-32 Union Hall 
Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Seventh. Am 1 entitled to unemploy¬ 
ment insurance? It is called service 
readjustment compensation. If earn¬ 
ing less than $23 a week or, if self-em¬ 
ployed, and earninr less than $100 during 
the previous month, you are entitled to 
$20 a week for a maximum of 52 weeks. 
Eight weekly payments will be made for 
each month of active service up to 3 
months, and 4 weekly payments for every 
month or major fraction thereafter. 
These paymenU will not be deducted 
from future bonus payments. Go to the 
United States Employment Service Of¬ 
fice, 90-01 Sutphin Boulevard. Jamaica, 
N. Y, 

Eighth. Can I go to school with Gov¬ 
ernment help? Yes. You are entitled to 
1 year plus time of service, up to a maxi¬ 
mum of 4 years. Short intensive courses 
and correspondence courses may not cost 
more than $500, and you are allowed a 
tuition of $500 a i^ar for regular school¬ 
ing., Subsistence allowances of $65 for 
single men, and $90 for those with de¬ 
pendents will be made. Consult Veter¬ 
ans* Training Officer, Twenty-fourth 
Street and Seventh Avenue. New York 
City, or New York State Veterans* Coun¬ 
selor. 

Ninth. If I am vocationally disabled 
will the Government retrain me? Yes. 
But course must be completed within 9 


years from end of war. Subsistence al¬ 
lowances of $105 for single men. $115 
with a dependent, $10 for the first child. 
$7 for each additional child, and $15 for 
a dependent parent will be made. See 
Veterans* Training Officer, Twenty- 
fourth Street and Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Tenth. Do I get a bonus? Not yet; but 
both the Federal Government and New 
York State are considering giving a 
bonus. 

Eleventh. Do I have preference in pur¬ 
chase of surplus property? Technically, 
yes. But the difficulty of location, selling 
in small lots, and poor administration 
have practically nullified this right. The 
situation may improve, however. Loans 
may be obtained for purchase of such 
property. Go to the War Assets Corpo¬ 
ration. Empire State Building, sixtieth 
floor. New York City, to be certified. 

Twelfth. Must I pay income tax for my 
period of service? All war-service pay of 
enlisted men from 1941 is entirely exempt 
from Federal income tax. If that is sole 
Income, no Federal return need be filed. 
Commissioned officers may exclude $1,500 
from their income. Reserve officers may 
apply for extension of time to pay tax 
on service compensation for years be¬ 
ginning December 31. 1939, and before 
January 1, 1947. Tax may be paid in 
12 equal quarterly installments over 3 
years without interest on service pay. 
You must, however, file a State income- 
tax return if your net income exceeds 
$1,000 if unmarried or $2,500 if married. 

’One hundred-and-eighty-day extension 
is granted on State returns if overseas. 
See Internal Revenue Bureau 90-01 
Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, N. Y.; New 
York State Tax Department, 320 Scher- 
merhom Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thirteenth. Will my military service 
help me to acquire citizenship? Yes. 
For veterans there is no fee, no waiting 
period after filing petition, no restric¬ 
tions as to age, race, enemy nationality, 
period of residence in the United States, 
or ability to speak, read, or write the 
English language: first papers are not 
required, and petition may be filed in any 
court with jurisdiction irrespective of 
residence. See Immigration Bureau, 271 
Washington Street, Brooklsm, N. Y. 

Fourteenth. How about purchase of a 
new house? During the present housing 
emergency, veterans are given priority 
in the purchase of new homes costing 
less than $10,000, or which are le^^ted for 
less than $80 a month. See Civilian Pro^ 
duction Administration. Sutphin Boule¬ 
vard and Eighty-ninth Avenue, Jamaica, 
N. Y.. or State Housing Authority. 80 
Center Street, New York City. 

Fifteenth. If disabl'^d, do I get a pen¬ 
sion? For service-connected disability? 
Yes: ranging from $11.50 a month to 
$300 a month, depending upon the degree 
of disability. 

For non-service-connected disability? 
Yes: from $50 to $60 per month if disa¬ 
bility Is permanent and total, and annual 
Income of veteran, if single, does not 
exceed $1,000; or if married or with mi¬ 
nor children, $2,500. See Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration, 92-32 Union Hall Street, 
Jamaica. N. Y. 
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fiixteenth. May I continue my Govern- 
ment service life insurance in civilian 
life? Yes; and it is an excellent thing; 
to do. The rates are low and it can bo 
continued without a new physical exam¬ 
ination. However, within 8 years it must 
be converted from term insurance to 
ordinary life, 20-payment life, or a 30- 
payment life policy. Checks should be 
made out to Treasurer of the United 
States and sent to Collection Subdivision, 
Veterans* Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., within 31 days of end of period 
for which premiums were last paid. 
There is a form for this purpose. 

Seventeenth. Did my private Insur¬ 
ance policies lapse during the war? Up 
to $10,000, if held at least 30 days before 
entry into service, policy will not lapse for 
nonpayment of premium until 2 years 
after discharge. 

Eighteenth. May I try for a scholar¬ 
ship? Yes. New York State has 2,400 
war-service scholarships. One thousand 
two hundred will be awarded in 1945 and 
1946, on the basis of competitive exami¬ 
nations once a year. Annual value of 
scholarships is $350. Legislation now 
pending to increase value and number 
of scholarships. You may also receive 
training in many State agricultural, 
trade, radio, aviation, and other techni¬ 
cal schools run by New York State. See 
Director of Veterans* Affairs, 111 Broad¬ 
way. New York City. 

Nineteenth How do I renew my pro¬ 
fessional license? If you are a licensed 
doctor, dentist, engineer, architect, em- 
balmer, insurance agent, and so forth,* 
you need only apply for renewal to the 
board which issued your license, within 
3 months of discharge. See your local 
State veterans* counselor. 

Twentieth. What about my driver's 
license? Licenses may be renewed upon 
presentation at the Motor Vehicle Bu¬ 
reau, Sutphln Boulevard and Eighty- 
ninth Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y., of dis¬ 
charge certificate before the September 
30 following 60 days after discharge. 

Twenty-first. What if I become blind? 
If service connected see question 15. 
Even though not service connected, pro¬ 
vided lack of vision is sufficient to pre¬ 
vent holding a Job, you are entitled to a 
$500 annuity pay by New York State. 
See Director of Veterans* Affairs, 111 
Broadway, New York City. 

Twenty-second. Can I go to a rest 
camp? Yes. The State of New York 
provides a beautiful rest camp at Mount 
McGregor, Saratoga County, N. Y. See 
your local veterans’ counselor. 

If you have any questions about your 
rights under the Federal law I shall be 
very happy to try to answer them. Write 
to me, Henry J. Latham, Congressman, 
Third District, New York, at room 139, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

If you have any questions regarding 
the State law write to State Senator Sey¬ 
mour Halpem, Assemblyman George 
Archinal, in the Seventh Assembly Dis¬ 
trict; Assemblyman Samuel Rabin, in 
the Eighth Assembly District; or Assem¬ 
blyman Fred W. Preller, in the Ninth 
Assembly District. They may be ad¬ 
dressed at the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

, Your inquiries will be welcome. 


Interest of Women in Pid»Uc Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGUS 

OF XLLXNOX8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan yesterday made a state¬ 
ment to the press in which he suggested 
that the organized women of our coun¬ 
try were being misled and propagandized 
into action on subjects about which they 
knew little. My opinion is that the gen¬ 
tleman grossly underrates the women of 
America. Their organizations have a 
record of far-sighted civic statesmanship 
which is a credit to the whole Nation. 

While women are less interested than 
men in partisan politics, they care su¬ 
premely about matters which affect 
world peace and the general welfare. 
When these issues are touched, I am 
proud to say that they spring into ac¬ 
tion. Often the women’s groups are the 
only spokesman for the general welfare 
as opposed to special interests. 

The great national women's organiza¬ 
tions have committees and experts which 
watch current affairs and are glad to 
hear the facts from all quarters. They 
do not act rashly, however, for most of 
them accept their programs only after 
long and careful study. When their 
long-range considered programs need 
action on some specific measure I am 
glad they are organized to be effective. 


Stand Up and Be Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, If I may 
speak parenthetically for a moment—so 
that there will be no misunderstanding 
of my words, let me make this very clear 
at the outset. It is unquestionably the 
right of any man to quit work, or of any 
group of men to quit work, except to 
the extent of his obligation to perform 
a task that might be in the terms of a 
contract to which he is a party and which 
was drawn without duress and of his own 
volition. This is right, and ought to be. 
But, the term ’’strike** as it is used, and 
as it has come to be known and as it is 
Joined with the claim of a “right” to 
strike, embodies preventing production, 
embodies coercing the individual into 
quitting work against him own Individual 
wishes or preventing; him from going to 
work on his own choice. And, through¬ 
out my remarks the term “strike,” when 
used, will be construed to be what is the 
usual use of the term today in indus¬ 
trial disputes, and what 1 conceive to be 


a proper interpretation of the term since, 
in its general application, it is construct¬ 
ed out of the materials of the closed shop, 
the picket line, the call to strike in the 
form of an order from a dictatorial lead¬ 
er, and work stoppage in the sense of 
preventing any other individual Ameri¬ 
can from taking over a Job that has been 
vacated. The right to quit work, of 
course, is an individual right, and it is a 
right, but the right to hold work in 
abeyance, refusing to let anyone else do 
it, does not exist as a right in my opinion. 

All my life I have heard about the right 
to strike, and I let that claim go unchal¬ 
lenged until the time when America 
found its boys dying on Bataan and, 
shortly thereafter, in all the far-flung 
areas of war. There were strikes in the 
plants of war production even in those 
early days of our war effort when a few 
more planes or munitions would have 
returned home many more American 
boys who now He buried beneath the 
ferns and palms of the far Pacific, in the 
sands and on the crags of north Africa, 
on Italy’s Anzio beachhead and the 
slopes of Mount Cassino. heard then 
the so-called leaders of some df the labor 
organizations speak of the right to strike. 
I could not see anything right about it. 

Burdened with the tragedy of the loss 
of personal friends and relatives, forti¬ 
fied by a share in responsibility for the 
conditions that affected the success or 
safety or life or death of all America's 
men-at-arms, and urged by deep anxiety 
for the heroic men and boys starving and 
tortured in the prison camps, I arose to 
challenge that claim of right to strike. 
I could not see anything right about it, 
and with some of you here I Joined hands 
in the endeavor to put an end to strikes 
in war industries and we passed the 
Smith bill. 

It is true that in the ensuing election 
the CIO Political Action Committee 
opened its bank account to my opponent 
and brought the full force of its organ¬ 
ized strength into the election contests 
in the hope of removing me from the 
Congress, as they did some of you others 
who also refused to be subservient to 
their dictation. They will do it again 
this election, of course. Today I hear in 
these Halls and cloakrooms and in our 
office buildings the threat of reprisal at 
election, and in some quarters, ex¬ 
pressions of fear as to the political con¬ 
sequences of what we do here on this 
issue. Such considerations are too petty 
to be of any weight in any man's de¬ 
liberations here today. It is a part of 
our history that in these Halls served a 
man whose words were, “I had rather be 
right than President,” and he suited his 
deeds to his words. As for me, I had 
rather be right than Congressman, and, 
suiting my deeds to my words I want to 
help bring up this bill today including 
the Case amendment and vote for it and 
pass it and make it the law of the land. 

Let us stand up today and be counted 
on this issue. Elections will come soon 
when all Americans will stand up and be 
counted on this issue. We know, each of 
us, that this issue envelops all of Ameri¬ 
ca. It is today paramount in national 
importance and it pervades the interest 
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of every home and affects the welfare of 
every citlaen. Day before yesterday we 
haid a .roU-call vote on going Into the 
committee with this bill. Let us fight it 
out today and then we can fight it out 
again In the coming elections and settle 
once and for all whether the people of 
America and their representatives, or the 
CIO Political Action Committee, the 
Petrillos, and the other dictators of or¬ 
ganized labor, shall rule America. 

Today, again, on every hand, and in 
half the speeches made in this rostrum 
there is asserted that there exists a right 
to strike. Justice Brandeis, who was 
known as the great liberal, delivered an 
opinion on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which he 
pointed out that there is no such thing 
as a constitutional right to strike. 

I have read the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United States of 
of America and no such right is listed. 
From the preamble of the Constitution 
to the last word there is not one word 
that gives status to the claim that there 
is any right to strike, if the right to strike 
means the right to keep other people 
from working. 

When I look at the Nation's need today 
and recognize, as all of us must, that the 
only reliable prevention of inflation is 
full production; when I see throughout 
our country the need of the goods our 
industry is geared to produce, again I 
challenge the word ‘‘right** when used 
in conjunction with strike, if the right to 
strike means the right to stop production 
and to force every man to quit work 
whether he wants to or not. 1 do not 
see anything right about that. 

The freedom, the Independence, and 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States are essentially 
individual in character. In recent years 
the rights of the individual have been 
seriously impaired. Even within organ¬ 
ized labor the Individual union member 
has had his rights usurped, his freedom 
impaled, and his independence chained 
into bondage. If there be any doubt in 
any man’s mind as to the validity of that 
assertion, I invite him to examine the 
hearings before your own congressional 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when the so-called Petrillo 
bill was under consideration. 

There is another principle that is fund¬ 
amentally American, and that is, free¬ 
dom does not mean license. The freedom 
of the individual or the group to follow 
the dictates of its whim, its fancy, its 
depredation or its desire, is limited to the 
consistency of the welfare of the whole 
people. There is oft told the story of 
the Irishman coming to this country. 
When he set foot on our soil he threw 
his arms in the air and yelled, “Hurrah! 
I’m in a free country.” And, when his 
wide-flung arms struck a passerby in the 
face, broke his glasses and bruised his 
face, the Irishman was promptly knocked 
down. Rubbing his chin he said, ‘Taith, 
and I thought I was in a free country.” 
He was admonished as follows by the 
man he had hit: “You are in a free coun¬ 
try, but your freedom ends where my 
nose begins.” It is as simple as that. 
That, in effect, is the issue here today. 


Let us today pass through the smoke 
screens, toss aside the propaganda, and 
stand on the ground of what is funda¬ 
mentally right for all the people. The 
siren voice of false claim, nor threat, nor 
pressure should cudgel, persuade, or in¬ 
fluence our decision here. These Issues 
are fundamental. It is clear to my con¬ 
victions, and I think evident to reason, 
that neither labor nor management has 
the fundamental right to decide what 
is good or bad for the American people. 
Only the people themselves have the 
right to decide that. Apply that view 
to the present problem, as representa¬ 
tives of the people it is up to us to pre¬ 
scribe a system which eliminates a con¬ 
flict of interest between the employer 
and employee and which is directed to 
the advantage only of all the people. 

The wisdom that foimded the Gov¬ 
ernment of this Nation and built it on 
the enduring principle of Americanism 
laid its granite foundation in the prin¬ 
ciple that all just powers of Government 
are derived from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. The founders so carefully ap¬ 
plied that yardstick to the whole people 
as to specifically point out that no par¬ 
ticular segment was to constitute the 
whole, hence the separation of church 
and state, the foundation of public 
schools, and the safeguards against levy¬ 
ing taxes on the whole people or making 
laws on the whole people in the interest 
and to the ben^t of private institu¬ 
tions, private groups, and so foith. It 
is quite clear a fundamental tenet of 
Americanism that no particular group 
of any kind or character shall rule 
America. Unionism and the state must 
be kept apart as surely as the church 
and the state must be kept apart; as 
surely as the Elks Lodge and the state 
must be kept apart; as surely as any 
other private interest, group, or institu¬ 
tion must be kept apart. Any personal 
or selfish interest or aim, whether it be 
good or bad, or whether it be on the 
part of any individual or group must be 
kept apart from control of Government, 
and must be kept within the boimds of 
limitation that prevents its infringe¬ 
ment on the rights of the whole people 
and prevents its action against the wel¬ 
fare of the whole people. 

To give a complete transcript of my 
mind and thought, I feel it my responsi¬ 
bility to add: I do not believe in a closed 
shop. I believe the closed shop is both 
un-American and un-Christlan. I do not 
think the individual’s opportunity to earn 
a living should be conditioned on his be¬ 
ing compelled to belong to an organiza¬ 
tion if he does not wish to belong to it. 
I do not believe that any American indi¬ 
vidual can rightfully be compelled to join 
any particular union or. as for that mat¬ 
ter, any particular church or lodge. 

And, finally, my colleagues, let me re¬ 
affirm my conviction that the inalienable 
rights which are so correctly announced 
In the charter of our Government are all 
individual in character and belong to the 
individual American. Further, let me 
reaffirm my assertion that neither man¬ 
agement nor labor has a right on its 
whim or caprice to decide the good or 
bad for all the American people. In the 


light of the Nation’s need and the cur¬ 
rent chaos in production of needed goods, 
I say again, with reference to the claim 
of a “right to strike” meaning the right 
to stop production, not only the power to 
compel great numbers to quit work, but 
the power to prevent others from work¬ 
ing—^I can see nothing right about it. 


Full Employment Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
vote on thisS bill if there is a roll call as 
follows: “Present and not voting.” 

If there is no roll call then I want to 
go on record now as not being in favor 
of this so-called full employment bill. 
This is not full employment, nor is It em¬ 
ployment. It does not state anything 
that has not already been stated by the 
American way of life. It provides no ma¬ 
chinery to see that citizens are assured 
employment. It is not only watered down 
but it is washed out. 

I am further against this bill because 
there is absolutely no protection for the 
minorities of our country. Today, close 
to 30,000,000 American citizens are dis¬ 
criminated against—^because of their 
color, Negroes; because of their race, 
Jews; because of their religion, Catholics; 
because of their national origin, Mexi¬ 
cans. This bill will not in any way help 
them. The same un-American practices 
of discrimination will continue. It 
would have been far better not to have 
had any bill than this, because this is a 
compromise. Compromises were proven 
disastrous at Munich. We should con¬ 
tinue to fight until we get a full employ¬ 
ment bill, not Just any bill. 


United States Service Legion of 
World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been organized in my home city of 
Ironton. Ohio, the Hudson Brothers Post 
of the United States Service Legion of 
World War n. This post was organized 
in honor of Ronald Hudson and Knee- 
land Hudson, who were brothers and the 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Hudson, of 
Ironton, Ohio. These two courageous 
and patriotic young men gave up their 
lives in the recent great World War. If 
it was necessary for these two gallant 
3 roung men to give up their lives for our 
country then may their devoted parents 
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take solace in the thought that there is 
glory in one giving up his life for another. 
The Hudson Brothers Post has grown 
rapidly and now has a membership of 
385 members. Recently Mr. Harry Bur- 
brink. Sr., the national commander of 
the Auxiliary of the United States Serv¬ 
ice Legion of World War II. delivered an 
address to the veterans of World War n 
and their auxiliary and friends. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in¬ 
clude the address which Is as follows; 

Ladles and gentloman, wlint I have to say 
this evening is primarily lor the ears of the 
war veteran of World War II. Yes, veterans; 
zny message deeply concerns you. 

It Is indeed a pleasure, also a privilege 
today to tell you about a fast growing or¬ 
ganization for World War II veterans only. 
1 refer to the organization known as the 
United States Service Legion of World War 
II. This organization had its beginning as 
an ori^anizatlon shortly after the beginning 
of the World War II; organized on Memorial 
Day, May 30. 1942, in the city of Cincinnati. 
Ohio, and chartered under the laws of the 
State of Ohio, September 8, 1943. with na¬ 
tional headquarters located in the city of 
Cincinnati. Ohio. The purpose or purposes 
for whiah the organization was formed are: 
*‘To protect the right and Interests and to 
promote the welfare and benefits of those 
who have enlisted or have been called to 
serve in the armed forces of the United States 
of America." 

It you are a veteran of World War II and 
you feel that the principles for which you 
fought should nut be permitted to languish, 
If you are concerned with the future wel¬ 
fare of the Nation, you will be more than 
Interested in the program of the United 
States Service Legion of World War II. 1 
am indeed happy to have this opportunity to 
Introduce this organization to you and to ex¬ 
plain something of its activities. Since its 
Inception, this Legion has enjoyed the sup¬ 
port and good will of all the veterans* or¬ 
ganizations. Senators and Congressmen 
have expressed favor In the program of this 
Legion. During the past year other veterans' 
organizations have been springing up 
throughout the country and several of these 
organizations have approached our national 
officers with the purpose of uniting with 
their organizations. Their offers were refused 
due to the fact that this organization was 
not formed overnight like some of the dis¬ 
reputable ones in existence today who prey 
upon the veteran. 

Membership in the United States Service 
Legion of World War II Is open to any Ameri¬ 
can citizen, male or female, without distinc¬ 
tion as to race or creed, who served actively 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard during World War II. and who has 
been honorably discharged from same. 
Membership is also open to women who have 
served with the WAC's, the WAVES, SPARS, 
Marine Corps, or Nursing Corps, and who 
have been honorably discharged from same. 
With more than 15.000,000 potential veterans 
eligible for membership, the United States 
Service Legion of World War n promises to 
become one of the largest and most Influ¬ 
ential veterans’ organizations. 

Here in the city of Ironton the Hudson 
Brothers Post growth has been especially 
rapid. This post alone has a membership of 
over 385 members and Is still growing. Our 
other posts throughout the State report like¬ 
wise expansion. 

The Hudson Brothers Post was named in 
honor of Ronald and Kneeland Hudson, sons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Hudson, of Ironton, 
Ohio, In honor of the glorious fighting spirit 
and supreme sacrifice which they so willingly 
made. Today, January 10,1946. the national 
effl'^ors of this organization will institute and 
Install those officers elected as State officers 
of the State of Ohio, at the Hudson Brothers 


Post headquarters. It is Indeed a credit to 
the city of Ironton to have State headquart¬ 
ers located here for the State of Ohio. Also, 
a credit to the veterans of the organisation, 
all of whom have ahown at all times full co¬ 
operation in the affairs of their organization, 
tho United States Service Legion of World 
War II, and I feel confident that the adminis¬ 
trative officers of your city are justly proud to 
know that State headquarters for the United 
States Service Legion of World War II vet¬ 
erans will be located In your city of Ironton, 
Ohio. Yes. I might say the city of hospitality. 

At this time I wish to extend an invitation 
to all veterans of World War II to attend the 
installation ceremony tonight: at the same 
time I urge all present officers and members 
to attend. 

Many veterans realize the logic and the 
reason for becoming identified with an or¬ 
ganization such as this Legion. Most of the 
millions of veterans of World War II are con¬ 
vinced of the futility of war as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy. They have seen at 
first hand the devastation, the indescribable 
suffering, the heartache, the anguish which 
attends armed conflict between nations. 
The veterans of this war are young men and 
women for the most part. They were not 
responsible for making this war. They paid 
and are still paying for the mistakes of an 
older generation. They do not want to see 
those mistakes repeated. 

The veteran of today realizes that there 
are tremendous problems facing our Nation 
in the days immediately ahead. A war does 
not end with the treaty of peace, the instru¬ 
ment of surrender. Wars never do. The 
struggle between armies stops, but the effects 
of war go on working destruction for gen¬ 
erations afterward. The veterans of World 
War II comprise the major part, the vitally 
interested part, of a new generation. It is 
up to them to see that the objectives for 
which they fought and for which so many of 
their comrades died are carried over into 
national life end action. 

Individually, the veteran can do little. In 
order for him to assume a proper and legiti¬ 
mate role in the rebuilding of America, it is 
essential that he and his former buddies be 
organized—and organized strongly. 

If social and economic justice Is ever 
brought about. If wars and depressions are 
ever made obsolete, if the letter and spirit 
of the preamble to the United States Consti¬ 
tution are ever given their rightful place in 
our individual and collective lives, if a better 
democratic society Is ever achieved by these 
men and women who have carried into a later 
active life the aspirations and ideals for 
which they fought, the Instrument through 
which they can make their Influence effec¬ 
tive is an organization strong in numbers 
and strong in principles. Such an organi¬ 
zation is the United States Service Legion of 
World War Jl, 

Permit me to outline briefly a few of the 
principles to which the members of this 
legion are pledged. True loyalty to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States of America, 
based upon a respect for and devotion and 
fidelity to Its Constitution and laws made 
evident by our disapprobation of anything 
that Is disloyal, treasonable, or rebellious, or 
anything that will in any manner Impair 
the efficiency and permanency of our Na¬ 
tional Union. 

The United States Service Legion of World 
War n veterans Is founded upon loyalty, 
charity, and patriotism; second to this we 
are banded together not for self-seeking but 
to work for the best interests of our veterans. 

We believe that our returned veterans are 
entitled to the fullest opportunity for speedy 
reconversion to civilian status so that they 
may once more become constructive citizens. 

Wo believe that Americans should exer¬ 
cise the full rights and obligations of citi¬ 
zenship. to protect our democratic principles, 
and to promote honesty and integrity in 
public office. 


These are few of the major Ideals to which 
the members of this organization are pledged. 
I believe these are principles with which all 
thoughtful Americans are in complete 
accord. 

The United States Service Legion of World 
War II, has no intention to discredit or de¬ 
tract from the influence of existing veterans* 
organizations of previous wars. The 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Army and Navy Union, these have all made 
their significant contributions to our 
American mode of living, and the United 
States Service Legion of World War II. their 
counterpart of World War II extends the 
hand of good fellowship and full coopera¬ 
tion on matters of mutual interest. How¬ 
ever wc do feel, as most veterans feci, that 
those who served in this greatest of all wars 
should have an organization of their own. an 
organization composed of young hearts and 
voices which will keep the spirit and temper 
of a new generation. 

For this same reason I earnestly call upon 
all veterans of World War II to become fa- 
mllia with this organization, to examine its 
objectives, to join it. and support it. The 
various posts of this legion stand ready to 
answer inquiries with respect to the organi¬ 
zation and to receive new members, or you 
may address all inquiries to the United States 
Service Legion. World War II. National 
Headquarters, Cincinnati, Ohio, In care of 
P. O. Box 365. A prompt reply will be sent 
on receipt of your letter. 

Veterans of World War II, hero Is your op¬ 
portunity as American citizens, as the gener¬ 
ation of tomorrow, to unite in fellowship and 
patriotism as comrades in World War II un¬ 
der the banner of the United Slates Service 
Legion of World War II so as to stand united 
to protect the rights and interests and to 
promote the welfare and benefits of all of us 
who enlisted or who were called to serve in 
the armed forces of this great and grand 
country of ours, the United States of America, 

I thank you. 


International Infonnation Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OF MABSACHUSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5,1946 

Mr. WiaOLESWORTH. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include a recent article ap¬ 
pearing in the Washington Star by 
Frank R. Kent: 

Benton Called Unconvincing in Effort To 
Explain Information Agency Need 
(By Frank R. Ken*.) 

The effort of William Benton. thr» Assistant 
Secretary of State, who is endeavoring to es¬ 
tablish for this country an official interna¬ 
tional Information service, to explain that 
under him the distribution of news would be 
**objectlve** and In no sense, propaganda, is 
singularly unconvincing. 

No doubt Mr. Benton aB sincere in nis be¬ 
lief and his intentions are pure. Even Elmer 
Davis believed that he. too, was "objective" in 
his conduct of the late and unlamented 
OWI, but the charges that quit., often some 
very crude administrative propaganda got 
mixed with American propaganda were fuUy 
substantiated, and the agency never smelled 
very good. In time of war, propaganda, of 
course, is essential and proper; In time of 
peace, it is wholly out of tune with American 
precedents principles, and professions. 
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That is why the Associated Press board of 
directors* supported now by the United Press, 
liaTe declined *to furnish Mr. Benton's or- 
ganlsatiOD with their news for short-ware 
broadcasting, now the war is over. In the way 
they did the OWI when the war was on. 

VIEW TSKSlf BT ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Their point Is that no matter how well in- 
tentloned Blr. Benton may be no Oovern- 
2 iient<«ponsored news service, information 
service, or publicity service, whether supple¬ 
mental, background or whatever you choose 
to call It, can ever be really objective; that, 
no matter how it starts, It Inevitably becomes 
propaganda in the end; that for us to estab¬ 
lish such a service as Is proposed is to do ex¬ 
actly the thing we have deplored in other 
nations; that soon or late It means an Inter¬ 
national propaganda race, sure to create fric¬ 
tion and breed ill will, distinctly not in in¬ 
terests of world amity and accord. 

Believing this, it is easy to understand why 
our great press associations refused to put 
their facilities at the disposal of Mr. Benton. 
And this refusal was strongly indorsed a few 
days ago by Mr. Christopher Chancellor, gen¬ 
eral manager of Reuter, the British news 
agency comparable to the Associated Press. 

In a spe^b to newspapermen here Mr. 
Chancellor crltlclaed British propaganda and 
deplored governmental news sponsorship 
anywhere at any time. 

“News." he said, “Is sacred. That Is why 
any handling of news by government Is so 
greatly to be feared When governments go 
into the news hualuess. It Is very hard to get 
them out again. The appetite grows with 
the eating. If once you begin to tamper with 
the news, even with the blithest motives, you 
find yourself sliding down the slippery elope 
toward a pit which is bottomless." 

Exactly who conceived the idea of convert¬ 
ing our wartime propaganda machine Into a 
peacetime publicity machine is uncertain, 
but It took both clearheadedness and courage 
for the Associated Press to see through it 
and take a firm stand against It. 

Neither the charges of the exasperated Mr. 
Benton that It Is Interfering with the foreign 
policy of the country and refusing to cooper¬ 
ate with the Government nor the Ill-natured 
slurs of Mr Davis over the radio, where he 
seems to be about as objective as he was as 
head of the OWI. diminish the basic sound¬ 
ness of the.AP’s position. 

CAN’T DISGUISE FACTS 

Nor do the local cries that America must 
not be left at a disadvantage by having no 
means of making her voice heard in the 
world disguise the facte, first, that we have 
gotten along pretty well In the past with¬ 
out this kind of business: second, that, call 
It what you will, It Is certain ultimately, 
as Mr. Chancellor says, to put us into com¬ 
petition with the propaganda of other na¬ 
tions who can—and always will—beat us at 
that game. 

Of course, there are other objections to 
the establishment of this far-flung "Informa¬ 
tion service" aside from the one that It takes 
us along the propaganda road which we have 
always regarded as reprehensible In peace 
periods. 

One of these is that It Is expensive at a 
time when the great need of the Nation Is 
for economy. Mr. Benton has mentioned a 
"six to ten millions" dsflclt, but conservative 
estimates put the oOst at much more than 
that. A second Is that the personnel of the 
organiaation Is hardly first class, it is 
largely oon^iosed of the dregs of the OWI, 
Which at Its peak was none too good. 

Several thousands, unable to get civilian 
Jobs when the OWI was Ihiuidated, succeeded 
in transferlng to the State Department pay 
ro]l-4ind there they cling. The plan. It is 
said, It to man Uie new eervlee with these. 

A third objection is that the scheme is 
very unpopular with our career diplomats In 


all parts of the world who look with distaste 
at the prospect of having these former OWI 
employees thrust into their embassies and 
legations. They take a very dim view of the 
whole scheme—and their feeling Is beginning 
to be reflected in Congress where naturally, 
they have friends. 

It may be that that body, regarding this as 
no time to enter upon any new and costly 
experiment, will end the whole affair by 
simply declining to make the appropriation. 
Worse things could happen. 


The Truth About Yalta—Year Late 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESUE C. ARENOS 

OF ILISNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
which appeared in the United States 
News entitled ‘*The Truth About Yalta— 
A Year Late’*: 

The Trttth About Yalta—A Year Late 
(By David Lawrence) 

How can the people of tlie world trust the 
heads of governments any more when they 
make evasive and equivocal statements in 
their official communiques and speeches, de¬ 
claring that no secret deals or commitments 
have been made, and then a few months later 
the opposite Is revealed as the truth? 

Just a year ago Marshal Stalin, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and the late President 
Roosevelt were meeting at Yalta. They 
reached a number of agreements. Borne 
were made public. There were, however, 
V'g;ue references to military considerations 
which prevented full disclosure of all agree¬ 
ments reached. It turns out now that in 
direct violation of the pledgee made to one 
another under the Atlantic charter, Russia— 
although still at peace with Japan, our 
enemy—asked for and obtained from the 
heads of the British and American Oovern- 
ments an agreement that Japanese territory 
in the Kurile Islands and In the southern 
half of Sakhalin Island should be annexed 
by the Soviet. 

But, It will be asked, was it not necessary 
for the American and British representatives 
at the Yalta Conference to make such a 
promise In order to induce Russia to enter 
the war eventually against Japan? 

This Is a question which will never be 
satisfactorily answered. For it implies that 
Russia was not interested in helping us out 
against Japan except at a price and had to 
be bribed with promises of territory In order 
to cooperate with us. It implies that the 
help we gave the Red armies with our billions 
of dollars of lend-lease and with our sac¬ 
rifices of American lives in opening a second 
front In France were not sufficient to appease 
Marshal Stalin. It implies that, although 
we. by our help In Europe, saved Russia from 
Ignominious defeat at the hands of the Nazis, 
Russia was not willing to come to our aid 
In the Par East against the enemy which had 
attacked us unless given a large piece of 
Japanese territory. 

VfHt TRUSTEESHIPS FOR UNITED STATES? 

Let us put the most charitable interpreta¬ 
tion possible on it—^namely, that Russia has 
had reason in the past to fear Japan and 
wanted the Kuriles and the southern half of 
Sakhalin as a measure of security. For in 
the newly annexed territory she can have air 


and naval bases close enough to pounce upon 
Japan with naval aircraft carriei*8 as well as 
land-based planes. Let's assume that Russia 
needed all this for her security. 

What then becomes of the objections to 
our full-flledged ownership of the islands 
we won in the Pacific? Why should those 
islands be placed under an International 
trusteeship while Russia Is left with com¬ 
plete sovereignty over the Kuriles? 

All through the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence we heard much about trURteeships. 
Many American observers were quick to criti¬ 
cize our own military and naval advisers 
because they wanted us to retain bases In 
the Marianas, Iwo Jlma, and the Bonlns. 
Even In our own Department of State were 
to be found arched eyebrows whenever the 
claim lor American retention of the Pacific 
bases we had won by the sacrifices of our 
youth was mentioned. 

INCONSISTENCY IN STATE DEPARTMENT 

What have these officials to say now? How 
much propaganda did they issue to the Amer¬ 
ican people declaring that we had no right 
to sovereignty In the Pacific islands and 
should accept trusteeships and Inter-Allled 
control and that we would be Inconsistent 
If we did otherwise? For it was contended 
In the Department df State that we couldn’t 
oppose Russia’s claims for more territory In 
Poland and In Europe If we Insisted on ter¬ 
ritory for ourselves—even tiny little bases for 
our ships and planes in the Pacific to pro¬ 
tect our Aleutian Islands which are vulner¬ 
able to attack from Islands near Japan. 

Now the pretense and cloak of hypocrisy 
has been tom off. All the time the Depart¬ 
ment of State was Insisting on international 
trusteeships for the Pacific Island which was 
had conquered, the United States Govern¬ 
ment had In Its possession a secret treaty 
with Russia which would permit the latter 
to annex outright the Kuriles and the south¬ 
ern half of Sakhalin. 

President Truman acknowledges frankly 
that he did not know about this document 
until just before he went to Potsdam last 
July. He had been In the White House since 
April 12, but he did not know all through 
the time the San Francisco Conference and 
discussions on trusteeships were going on 
that hidden or lost somewhere in his prede¬ 
cessor’s personal files was an agreement 
pledging, on behalf of a President of the 
United States, a certain action involving 
the good faith not only of the American 
people in general but tlie Senate of the United 
States in particular. For the Senate must 
consent to and ratify any agreement before 
It can be a valid pledge on behalf of the 
Government of the United States. Japan 
surrendered last August. Why has this 
agreement been kept secret from the Senate 
by Mr. Truman for the last 5 months while 
Important questions of policy have been up 
for discussion with Russia concerning Japan ? 

The American people do not wish to sec 
their President repudiated by action of the 
Senate. The better way would be to dis¬ 
close, in executive sessions, to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee the nature of 
any secret understanding and to secure its 
Informal acceptance or rejection then and 
there. One man should not be permitted 
to make treaties. The Constitution provides 
for two branches of the Government to par¬ 
ticipate in the making of treaties. 

If that method has really become obso¬ 
lete. then some means of holding a President 
of the United States Immediately responsi¬ 
ble for his acts—as, for instance, by the par¬ 
liamentary system—must he established. 
The British Parliament can turn out a Piime 
Minister at once who makes a misstep In 
attempting to commit the Government of 
Great Britain to a particular course In foreign 
policy. The American people arc entitled to 
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the same freedom of action and the same 
democratic process. 

It can be argued that Mr. Roosevelt In 
his speech to Congress after coming back 
from Yalta signidcantly served notice on all 
governments that, under the American Con¬ 
stitution, treaties and agreements require 
the consent of the Senate. It is true that 
the annexation by Russia of the Kuriles and 
the southern half of Sakhalin must be con¬ 
firmed now In a treaty of peace with some 
future Japanese Government and ratified for¬ 
mally by our Senate before the Russian de¬ 
mand can be fulfilled. 

But a Russian “claim” and a pledge by the 
heads of the United States and British Gov¬ 
ernments to “support” a claim is tantamount 
to an agreement. The United States Senate 
could, of course, decide that all American 
“claims” must be duly “supported” by Rus¬ 
sia before ratifying any “claims” growing 
cut of the war with Japan or Germany. 

ACTIONS CREATE DISTRUST 

Mr. Roosevelt was a tired and sick man at 
Yalta. He may not have been altogether to 
blame for what he did there. But the many 
sycophantic supporters of the President who 
denounced anyone suggesting that personal 
diplomacy was wrong and who encouraged 
the private handling of public affairs must 
bear some responsibility for the fusKy record 
which has been made—a record that leaves 
scars of distrust and deep misgiving about 
statesmen who tell the people one thing and 
agree secretly to something else. 

On this page about a year ago the writer 
said: 

“For American idealism was defeated at 
Yalta. American constitutionalism was 
scorned at Yalta, and the pledges given in 
the Atlantic Charter that no nation—neither 
Russia, nor Britain, nor any other country— 
will seek 'territorial aggrandizement' were 
flagrantly violated at Yalta.” 

This was a minority viewpoint then be¬ 
cause the propaganda machine of Govern¬ 
ment had anesthetized large sections of the 
American press and also many observers who 
stood In awe of the wording of official com¬ 
muniques and naively accepted them at face 
value. 

MAKE THE SENATE A PARTNER 

Today we see the effects of personal diplo¬ 
macy at Its worst. No American President 
should go alone to represent the United 
States In any international conference with 
the head of another state. Government 
funds should not be allowed by Congress to 
be spent by the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment in conferences leading to the mak¬ 
ing of any agreement requiring the consent 
of the Senate unless representatives of the 
upper House of Congress are present, to be 
advised completely and promptly of the text 
of such agreements the moment they have 
been made. 

This would afford the Senate an oppor¬ 
tunity to repudiate or approve at once the 
signature of any President who attempts to 
make any pledges in the name of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States in our relations 
with foreign governments. 

In wartime the interests of military secu¬ 
rity can be protected by requiring that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee main¬ 
tain secrecy on such phases as affect military 
operations. At least an agreement which 
necessitates secrecy can be known to more 
than one person in the Government and can 
at least be communicated promptly to the 
coordinate branch of the Government which 
has the power to ratify treaties. 

We spoke a year ago of the tragedy of Yalta. 
Events have proved it was perhaps the most 
unmoral and humiliating episode in the his¬ 
tory of those modern governments which 
classify themselves as champions of inter¬ 
national morality. 


The Next Step in International Relations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
dealing with the next step in interna¬ 
tional relations. The article is by 
Thomas L. Stokes, and it was printed in 
the Los Angeles Times of November 21, 
1945. I shall read the first two and the 
last two sentences o.. the article, and 
then I shall submit the entire article for 
printing In the Record. 

The first two sentences read, as fol¬ 
lows: 

It is becoming clear that public opinion is 
moving closer toward the next step in inter¬ 
national relations. 

This is usually described as “world gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The last two sentences read, as follows: 

The people again seem to be moving 
ahead of the politicians. The politicians 
might as well catch up. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Next Step 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Washington, November ?0.— It is becom¬ 
ing clear that public opinion is moving closer 
toward the next step in international rela¬ 
tions. 

This is usually described sr world govern¬ 
ment. 

The atomic bomb Is respon-slble for this 
shift of opinion. The shift is discernible In 
recurring expressions by politic«.! leaders who 
were pioneers for a United Nations Organi¬ 
zation, by scientists who helped create the 
bomb, b; organizations \>h:ch were set up to 
promote the UNO. 

It Is significant. It shows that public 
opinion is moving with the times, which are 
moving awfully fast. 

ONE government 

World government means, in essence, a 
single government of all the nations of the 
world. Just as the United States is one gov¬ 
ernment of 48 States. Each nation would 
have to yield up sovereignty. Just as our 
States did when the Constitution was drafted. 

Anyone who suggested this when the 54 
nations gathered at San Francisco last April 
was scornfully derided as a starry-eyed ideal¬ 
ist by the piactical diplomats and politicians 
there who were still “practical,” though most 
of them came from nations laid waste by war. 

But that was before the atomic bomb 
dropped to end lots of illusions about state¬ 
craft and International politics. 

It is not so unpopular now to talk about 
world government. 

No one, of course, expects world government 
to come tomorrow, or the day oti r toiror- 
row. But the atmosphere is being created. 

It Is the most Important single factor in the 
world today and the politicians and diplo¬ 
mats are beginning to '«ke notice. 

THE world's fright 

For that reason it is expected that this 
change of atmosphere will become apparent 
when the UNO Assembly meets for its open¬ 


ing session In January, and that the attitude 
and approach of that body will be entirely 
different from what might have been pre¬ 
dicted Just after it was created at San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

For there Is no question that the people 
of the world have been frightened by the 
atomic bomb and this fright Is being trans¬ 
ferred, slowly as usual, to their political 
leaders. 

The signs of the new approach are to be 
found In the numerous demands—and from 
responsible sources—for revision of the 
United Nations Organization, which at least 
would begin to make It more like a responsi¬ 
ble, functioning government with real 
powers. 

TRUSTEE OF BOMB 

These demands proceed, in the first in¬ 
stance, from the fact that the UNO must be 
the trustee or custodian of the atomic bomb. 
That requires power. Consequently there 
are demands for change in the veto, so that 
one of the Big Five powers can’t prevent 
action; for creating a real international 
police force: for powers of Inspection for 
secret atomic bomb manufacture. Also, and 
this Is in the interest of a real union of 
nations, there are demands that the trustee¬ 
ship provisions, now rigid, be changed so 
that the UNO Itself would assume all trustee¬ 
ships and not leave various dependencies to 
the whims of those who have ruled them so 
long. 

How good a Job the International poli¬ 
ticians thought they had done at San Fran¬ 
cisco may be gathered from the difficulty 
with which they surrounded change or 
amendments to their Charter. It takes a 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly, including 
ail five of the big powers, to amend. 

THE PEOPLE AHEAD? 

A constitutional convention to consider 
amendments can be called by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly, Including a 
simple majority of the Security Council of 
seven members. 

But the delegates at San Pranclfico showed 
how little change they expected any time 
soon by providing that if such a convention 
has not been held in 10 years, then a pro¬ 
posal—only a proposal—for such a conven¬ 
tion would be put on the agenda of the tenth 
session of the General Assembly. 

The very first session of the ’General As¬ 
sembly Is likely to get proposals for amend¬ 
ments, now that we have the atomic bomb. 

The people again seem to be moving ahead 
of the politicians. 

The politicians might as well catch up. 

The *Xone Eagle” Takes a Look at 
America’s Future 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, there Is submitted a speech by 
Charles A. Lindbergh, an intrepid Amer¬ 
ican whose bravery and independence I 
have always admired: 

Aviation in the Atobhc Era 
(By Charles A. Lindbergh) 

We meet in honor of OrvlUe and Wilbur 
Wright. Meet of us here tonight have fol¬ 
lowed aviation as a profession for many 
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years: and yet it is difllcult even for ue to 
realiae the advance our art has made since 
that first power-driven flight. 

It Is only 42 years since they catapulted 
their plane into the air at Kitty Hawk. It 
has often seemed to me that it must have 
been centuries ago. Watching bombs fall¬ 
ing on some South Fadfio Jungle or standing 
amid the ruined wails of a European city* I 
have had to tell myself over and over again 
that all this has happened within a lifetime. 
There is something incongruous in picturing 
that fragile and harmless craft in the same 
frame with the terrific detonation of bombs 
and millions of tons of rubble. 

Certainly there was never a time when it 
was mol's interesting to speculate on the 
future of aircraft. How soon will we be cross¬ 
ing oceans at greater speed than the sun? 
Why can*t we land on a planet now that the 
atom has been split? What speed might an 
atomic rocket attain in interstellar space? 
Such questions become dwai fed by the basic 
problem of how to keep aircraft from destroy¬ 
ing the civilization which creates them. 

There is little satisfaction in spending one’s 
life developing machines which are likely to 
bring ruin to one's own people. Our minds 
are hai-as^d by the damage that has already 
been done; by the realization that western 
man has not Justified his trust: that he has 
misused bis inheritance from the early pio¬ 
neers. 

The ghost of Lillenthal must glide uneasily 
over German cities. The devastation that 
the Nazis brought to Europe, carried on 
the wings he loved, Is a warning to us all. 
The developments of science, improperly 
guided, can result in more evil than they 
bring good. What peaceful men take a thou¬ 
sand years to build, fools can now destroy 
In fewer seconds. Experience has shown 
that we cannot depend on political special¬ 
ists to turn the Inventions of science to 
the benefit of mankind. We can no longer 
blind ourselves to the future uses of aircraft 
while we concentrate on their mechanical 
perfection. It has become more Important 
to control our products than to produce 
them. 

ATOMIC ERA REVOLUTIONARY 

Let US survey our present position. It is 
obvious that all of our ideas must be re¬ 
considered in the revolutionary light of an 
atomic era. This applies especially to avi¬ 
ation since it provides the carrier for the 
latest and most deadly of all man’s weapons. 
We know that one airplane, carrying one 
atomic bomb, can wipe out a city. We know 
that transoceanic rockets, using fuels al¬ 
ready developed, can be built in the near 
future. The cost of a transoceanic rocket 
carrying an atomic bomb would be a small 
fraction of the value of a city. The oceans, 
therefore, which proved effective barriers to 
bombing aircraft of World War II. will not 
protect this counti'y from atomic rockets of 
World War III, if such a war begins. 

In the past, ^e have developed methods 
of defense against attacking aircraft. Hie 
fighter and the proximity fused antiaircraft 
projectile have made the sky a dangerous 
place for bombers. The guided missile may 
rid it entirely of military aircraft of our 
present types. But against rockets earning 
atomic bombs, traveling faster than a can¬ 
non’s shell, we see no adequate defense. 
Counterattack might win an atomic war: 
but it could not replace our cities or bring 
back our dead. 

Life would be intolerable here in America If 
we knew that an irreeponslble foreign gov¬ 
ernment could, without warning, send an 
atomic rocket hurtling toward every city In 
our cou. ttry. If we permit the world to con¬ 
tinue uncontrolled, an enemy oould have 
such rockets aimed at our vital areas waiting 
only for the pressure of a button to send 
them off. Then, our institutions, our homes, 
our families, would be at the mercy of some 


fanatic’s finger thousands of mites away. It 
would be like living with a rifle pointed al¬ 
ways at your bead. And It would be only a 
matter of time before the trigger would be 
pulled, for where man has had power at bis 
fingertips, sooner or later he has found causes 
for its trial. Vtom primeval club to atomic 
bomb, be never invented a weapon so terrible 
that he failed to use it in war. 

If we are able to prevent the misuse of 
power baaed on aircraft and atomic energy 
in the future, that will mark a greater epoch 
in human relationships than their invention 
marked in sdenoe. Yet, if we fail, the 
penalty is staggering. We can succeed only 
by organizing all nations toward this end. 
For we must face the fact that aircraft and 
the atomic bomb have brought us to a time 
when we will either live in an organised world 
or in constant insecurity. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 

To me. it is no longer a question of whether 
or not we should have world organization, 
but of what form it should take. Now that 
such an organization is in its Infancy—now 
is the time to consider seriously its ImpUoa- 
tions. Too few people stop to realize that a 
world organization may vary between the 
ai'bitrary power of a Roman state and govern¬ 
ment based on the complete equality of man. 

I do not believe it would be wise, even if 
it were possible, for this country to dominate 
the world by force. Certainly such a policy 
would be contrary to the ideals we have held. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that a 
world state baaed on the complete equality 
of man would be controlled by the nations of 
largest population. In such a state, our 
country would have less tlian half the in¬ 
fluence of either India or China. We would 
have less influence than Russia. There is not 
much indication, either in our wars or our 
peace conlerences. that the nations which 
have controlled on the basis of ability are 
willing to turn over their leadership to the 
nations which would control on the basis of 
oountlxq. heads. That would be contrary to 
the record of our forefathers and to the his¬ 
tory of human progress. 

Whatever compromise is made between 
these extremes of Roman state and mass con¬ 
trol, it must contain an element of power to 
be effective—power to prevent the prepara¬ 
tion for an atomic war, power which cannot 
be blocked by the veto of any single nation. 
Power—because experience has shown only 
too clearly that we cannot depend on prom¬ 
ises alone. In this ^e of split seconds and 
splitting atoms, a world organization must 
have immediate and overwhelming strength 
at its disposaL To disarm too quickly, to 
fail to maintain the quality of our weapons, 
to underestimate the revolutionary changes 
the atomic age has brought, would be fatal. 
A successful military movement must pre¬ 
vent rather than win an atomic war, for one 
can hardly call a victory in war successful 
when it is won at the price of a destroyed 
civilization. 

POWER TO BE FEARED 

I have advocated tonight a world organi¬ 
zation backed by military power, an organi¬ 
zation led by the western peoples who de¬ 
veloped modern science with its aviation and 
its atomic bomb. But I must confess to you 
that I am fearful of the use of power. I plead 
for strong military forces only because I 
believe the alternative is worse. We have 
seen what happens to a people too weak to 
maintain its rights. We need only think of 
Prance in 1940, of Poland, of the Baltic coun¬ 
tries. of the Mayan civilization here In Amer¬ 
ica, Hindu in India, the late Roman. Power 
is essential to sturvival: it is essential to free¬ 
dom; it Is essential even to Justice. 

But power alone has limited life. History 
is full of its misuse. There Is no better 
example than Nazi Germany. Power without 
a moral force to guide it» invariably ends in 


the destruction of the people who wield it. 
PowBr, to be ultimately suooessful. must be 
backed by morality; Just as morality must 
be becked by power. A world organization, to 
have permanent influence, must wield a 
power that Is guided not by the desire for 
revenge, not by the Intent to exploit or en¬ 
slave. but by the qualities reproaentod In 
Christian Ideals. To those who say that su^h 
Ideals are Impractical, let us point out the 
failure of the Hitlerian regime. The 
philosophy of Christ may have been too in¬ 
tangible for the Nazi Government to uixicr- 
stand, but the rubble of Berlin is a sumciently 
tangible result of their failure. 

CHRISTIAN n)EALS MUST SUPPLEMENI POWm 

Can we learn from that failure? 1 believe 
we can maintain the necessary power. But 
can we do what no people has ever done be¬ 
fore: can we pass the test of the Christian 
code? Tliat requires integrity, humility, and 
compassion that are lacking all over this 
postwar world. One finds no trace ol these 
qualities in the complacency with which we 
greeted the inverted hanging of Mufasilim s 
body. Theie is little indication oi them in 
the court trials of our conquered cnenncb. 
There is an appalling lack of them in oui at - 
tittide tow'ard the famine-stricken peoples we 
have defeated. But without these qualities, 
there can be no security, as the Genunns 
learned. Without them, wc smipjy sow the 
wmd with our aircraft and oui' bombs. 

Christian ideals may in one sense seem a 
for cry from the subject of aviation on which 
you invited me to apeak. But in a deeper 
sense, they affect every industry luid every 
action. They cannot be left alone to chuich 
and clergy. They must live in the philos¬ 
ophy of a nation, in the policies of a world 
organization, in Uie use of science and Us 
great inventions. 

We in America already have the most pr.w- 
erful Air Force in the world. We have the 
greatest Navy and the best equipj)od Army. 
We have demonstrated that we can outbuild 
any other nation. We have the atomic iximb. 
We are a Christian people. The idealB we 
profess are high. We have all the necesshi y 
elements to lead the world through this 
period of crisis. But can we cuinolne llieRc 
elements in our daily policies snd lives? 
Whether our western civUiZHtJon is facing 
new heights of human accomplishment or 
whether it is doomed to extinction depends 
not as much on technical progress as on the 
answer we make to this question. 


The FEPC—A Fair Label on an Unfair 
Bill 


EXTENSION OP RKIJARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 7, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rbcoro a radio ad¬ 
dress which I delivered last evening over 
the facilities of the American Broadcast¬ 
ing Co., Station WMAL, I n Wa shington. 
D. C.. on the subject The FEPC—A Pair 
Label on an Unfahr BlIL 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The so-called fair-employment-practice 
bill bears an attractive label. The Aincncan 
people believe in fairness in all things. The 
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mere fact that the bill Is called a fair bill 
has caused thousands of people to support it 
with no knowledge of Its far-reaching con¬ 
sequences and its effect upon American busi¬ 
ness and the American people. The attrac¬ 
tive name caught even some Members of 
Congress and caused them to commit them¬ 
selves to the measure before understanding 
Its details. The measure has been highly 
propagandized in emotional appeals. Its de¬ 
tails have not been discussed in this propa¬ 
ganda campaign. 

Let me say at the outset that despite the 
efforts to create prejudice by making a sec¬ 
tional Issue of the^blll, it is not a sectional 
measure. It will affect every American citi¬ 
zen in his dally life, wherever he may live. 

Those of us who are fighting this bill be¬ 
lieve that it is misnamed. We insist it is 
neither fair nor does it provide any employ¬ 
ment except for a vast army of new Federal 
employees to police American business and 
American agriculture. We contend that in¬ 
stead of preventing discrimination it will 
bring about discrimination in hiring and fir¬ 
ing. We insist that the bill Invades and 
strikes down rights of the individual Ameri¬ 
can citizen always considered sacred. 

What docs the bill do? It proposes to 
create a new Federal commission with agents 
and examiners to police the one and a half 
million businesses in this country, as well as 
all farms, where more than six people are em¬ 
ployed. These agents will be supposed to sec 
that the employer does not follow any prac¬ 
tice, in either employing, promoting, or dis¬ 
charging his employees, which has been de¬ 
clared by the Board to be discriminatory, 
against any person on account of his race, 
creed, color, or national ancestry. Any per¬ 
son who contends that he has been denied 
employment or refused a promotion within a 
business because of such discrimination can 
file a complaint against the owner of the 
business or farm. Thereupon a representa¬ 
tive of the Board brings the employer be¬ 
fore him for a trial. The ordinary rules of 
law do not apply The man charged with 
discrimination is denied the right to be tried 
by a Jury in his home community. He may 
be tried at any place the Board through its 
examiner determines. A businessman living 
in Phoenix, Ariz., can be trlea in Detroit, 
Mich. He is not assured the right of cross- 
examining the witnesses or even seeing the 
witnesses against him. The agent of the 
Board is the prosecuting attorney, the Judge, 
and the Jury, and need not observe any rules 
of evidence. If he finds the accused person 
guilty of unfair practices, as he is almost 
certain to do if he files the case, the accused 
has no right of appeal which would enable 
him to have a Jury trial. His only recourse 
is to the United States Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals, which may be hundreds of miles from 
his home and place of business. This court 
by the terms of the law is powerless to help 
him If there is any evidence whatever against 
the accused. To all practical purposes, the 
employer Is denied a fair hearing anywherft 
along the line, and this upon a charge os 
nebulous as that ho has discriminated against 
an individual on account of his race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

Free American business. Industry, and 
agriculture, which have made this country 
the greatest and richest Nation of the earth, 
cannot long endure If some superbureauc¬ 
racy of the Federal Government has the 
power to determine all employment policies. 
Think of a Federal agency having the power 
to tell a businessman whom he shall promote 
to a position of trust and responsibility. The 
bill, by its express powers, will nationalize 
all Jobs In this country. American business, 
whether In the mine, the shop, the store, or 
on the farm, cannot maintain Itself and go 
forward if the owner does not have free 
choice in the selection and promotion of bis 
employees. 

It is not strange that every Communist 
and every Socialist in this country who be¬ 
lieves in Government ownership of all busi¬ 


ness and property are supporting this bill, for 
Its passage is sure to eventuate in the de¬ 
struction of all rights of private property. 
The hill has no safeguards for individual 
rights or property rights. One of its pro¬ 
visions allows the agents of this Commission 
to examine or copy ail the books, records, 
and private dociunents of the million and a 
half businesses and the thousands of 
farmers brought under its Jurisdiction. Any 
resistance on the part of the owner to this 
Invasion of what has long been considered 
the constitutional right to be free from 
search or seizure without a warrant is 
punishable by a fine of not more than 96.000 
or a year's Jail sentence, or both. 

I repeat, the bill does not create one single 
job, except the political Jobs of the army of 
agents, employees, and examiners of the 
Commission, who will be supported by your 
tax money. Its passage is sure to lessen op¬ 
portunities for employment. What incentive 
does a businessman have for creating new 
Jobs and employment opportunities if he has 
no right to say who will fill them? 

So much for the bill's invasion of the 
rights of owners of business. Let us now 
examine for a moment the discrimination 
against the rights of the ordinary, every day, 
average working American who cannot 
identify himself with one of the minority 
groups who may claim discrimination on ac¬ 
count of race, creed, color, or national 
Tlgln. I do not think I am particularly 
prejudiced against aliens, but I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that American 
citizens should at least be accorded equal 
rights with aliens. Under the terms of the 
bill, any alien In this country, or any Immi¬ 
grant who may be brought to our shores 
would have the right to prosecute an em¬ 
ployer before this kangaroo court if he 
claimed he had been discriminated against 
In hiring, firing, or promotions. It is very 
evident that the average American who does 
not belong to one of the minority groups 
could not claim that he had been dis¬ 
criminated against because of his race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

Suppose two men, one an alien recently 
admitted to this country and the other a 
garden-variety American citizen, were to 
apply for the same Job. The alien could 
subject the employer to great expense, in¬ 
cluding back pay to the alien, much loss of 
time, and the cost of fighting the proceedings 
before the examiner, with the possibility of 
the employer winding up in Jail if he denies 
employment to the alien. The average Amer¬ 
ican does not have the same recourse. This 
naturally will result in a rank discrimination 
against the rights of the American to the 
Job. It is bound to result in discrimination 
in favor of aliens and other minority groups 
who can cause the employer all of this 
trouble and expense. 

Let VIS consider the case of a plant or busi¬ 
ness employing 40 men. Let us assume that 
10 of the employees are aliens, or can identify 
themselves with the minority groups that the 
bill Is designed to help. If this employer has 
to lay off 8 men, would he be likely to select 
any one of the group who could take him 
into this unfair court and cause him such 
great expense and severe punishment? The 
natural thing for him to do would be to lay 
off 8 of the average Americans, who could 
not sustain a claim of discrimination on ac¬ 
count of race, creed, or color, even if they 
were better workmen than the minority- 
group members. 

If this bill ever becomes a law, it will be a 
lasting handicap to the average American 
citizens in the competition for Jobs and pro¬ 
motions. It will make more unfairness and 
discrimination than It can possibly cure. It 
will bring confusion and prejudice instead of 
order and harmony among our people. 

Time will not permit me to discuss all the 
imfair provisions of the bill. It claims to 
promote fairness, but it does not address 
itself to the two greatest discriminations in 
employment that this country knows. I re¬ 


fer to discrimination on account of sex and 
age. It affords no protection to any woman 
or any person past 40 who might be applying 
for a Job unless such woman or individual 
can identify themselves with a minority 
group. 

Neither have I time to explain how this 
proposed law is communistic in theory and 
concept, and its full impact upon constitu¬ 
tional rights. The powers proposed to be 
granted could be used to absolutely destroy 
labor unions, all of whom are subject to Its 
Jurisdiction. As a permanent proposition, 
this proposed law cannot benefit anyone ex¬ 
cept those who wish to have us adopt a 
totalitarian system which will make the indi¬ 
vidual the slave of the state. Under the 
false guise of faimess, it will play Into the 
hands of those who wish to stir up confusion 
and strife In our country. If passed, this bill 
will do violence to the rights of the Individual 
American citizen and to the American way of 
Ilf'! under which our land has prospered and 
grown great. 

I know that some of the proponents of this 
bill are sincere. I say to them that they 
cannot help a minority group In this coun¬ 
try by a law like this, which will impair if 
not destroy, the rights of the individual 
American citizens of both minority and ma¬ 
jority. I say to them that they cannot 
abolish prejudice and discrimination by cre¬ 
ating a vast Federal bureaucracy to enforce 
measures which generate prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination against other American citizens. 

If this bill ^ passed in the name of fair¬ 
ness to minorities, it will perpetrate a great 
Injustice on the majority of the American 
people. The nationalization of Jobs and the 
creation of such a superbureaucracy would 
be a long step toward destroying the Ameri¬ 
can system and extinguishing the American 
way of life. 


Germany It Our Problem 
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OP 

HON. JAMES 0. EASTUND 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OF IHE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 7 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from Human Events entitled "Germany 
Is Our Problem.” by Karl Brandt. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that the 
cost of printing the article will be $156. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, > 
as follows: 

GERMANY IS OUB PROBLEM 

(By Dr. Karl Brandt) 

American arms have won the greatest vic¬ 
tory In history. Yet this is only the begin¬ 
ning. The real test, a far greater and more 
intricate task, is now upon us—the building 
of a durable peace. 

As we search for principles to guide our 
actions, we must ask ourselves this question: 
What is the intelligently interpreted self- 
interest of the American people in the post¬ 
war world, and bow can we shape our foreign 
policy wisely to serve that self-interest? 
That question we will have to answer dispas¬ 
sionately with a cool bead, and with a brave, 
warm heart. 

To begin with, nations need a certain area 
for their existence, and most wars have been 
fought, at least in part, with the aim of 
changing the boundaries on the political 
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mftp. What, then, hta thli war done ao far 
to the map of Europe? 

In the Atlantic Charter, the President of 
the Dnited States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain solemnly proclaimed that their 
countries seek no aggrandisement, territorial 
or other, and that they desire to see no ter¬ 
ritorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples con¬ 
cerned They also pledged themselves to 
further the enjosrment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw mate¬ 
rials of the world, which are needed for their 
economic prosperity. These principles were 
later subscribed to by all members of the 
United Nations. 

At Potsdam, last July. It was agreed by the 
Big Three that the German territory east of 
the Oder and the Neisse Rivera should tenta¬ 
tively be transferred to Polish administration. 
Irrespective of the temporary administrative 
arrangement, the Polish Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, with the consent of the Soviet Union, 
has proceeded to evict the indigenous Ger¬ 
man population. The Potsdam Declaration 
contained the statement that any transfers 
of population that take place should be 
effected In an orderly and humane manner, 
and requested the Ozechoslovak and Polish 
provisional governments to suspend expul- 
elone until further examination Yet there 
are few Germans left on German soil annexed 
by Poland, and Germany has been shriveled 
by fait accompli, not only without plebiscite, 
but by unilateral action. 

Some highly placed officials In Washington, 
who are frankly unhappy about Potsdam, ex¬ 
cuse the state of affaire with the observation 
that there were a solid 16.000.000 Russian sol¬ 
diers to endorse and execute every and any 
territorial change their government wanted. 
I accept this as a realistic statement of fact. 

Quite epart from the moral issue, however, 
this transfer of people and territories has far- 
reaching economic and social consequences. 

In the German area east of the Oder and 
Nclsse lived 9.000.000 people of German cul¬ 
ture tongue, and ancestry while in Czecho¬ 
slovakia there were 8,000.000 Sude^n Ger¬ 
mans. This total of 12,000.000 people have 
now been deprived of all their property In 
land buildings, and goods, prior to deporta¬ 
tion Into truncated Germany. The Potsdam 
agreement further provides that Germany 
should be stripped of her industrial war 
potential. 

Potsdam will serve American interests only 
if it lays the foundation for a better balanced 
economy and for better international rela¬ 
tions among the nations of Europe, and 
thereby eliminates the inner pressures and 
tensions which generate war. The security 
of the United States cannot be built on the 
simple recipe of *'8queezlng Germany until 
the pips squeak,” as was said after the last 
war. Germany has been, and may become 
again, an important item In the ledger of our 
foreign relations. The security of the United 
States depends upon the security of the Brit¬ 
ish Islet. The security of the British Isles in 
turn depends upon the economic and politi¬ 
cal conditions of Western and Central Europe. 
Because of this Interrelationship we shall 
soon be forced to realize that the treatment 
of Germany concerns every one of us, wholly 
apart from humanitarian aspects of the 
problem. 

Before the war Germany was never able to 
produce more than 80 percent of her food. 
The other 20 percent hod to be imported 
either directly or in the form of feed and 
fertilizer. The German diet was then in its 
oomposltion far below the average American 
fare. The situation after Potsdam, with the 
loas of the best food surplus areas, leaves 
Germany with a production of less than 00 
percent of food requirements. That country 
must Import a vast amount of food even if 
ite people are confined to a diet of bread, tur- 
n4)s, and potatoes. 


The basic arithmetic tor thia conclusion Is 
simple. The area east of the Oder and Neisse 
fed Its own 9,000.000 inhabitants and sup¬ 
plied all the food for an additional 8.000,000 
Germans in the western part of the country. 
It produced 26 percent of the nation's food 
supply. Since 12,000.000 evicted Germans 
from east of the Oder and Neisse and people 
of German ancestry from Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary are now forced into what is left of 
the Reich, and since food surpluses from 
these areas are lost, an additional food deficit 
for 20.000,000 Germans is created. Hence¬ 
forth every second Germany must be fed by 
Imports. 

This calculation, moreover, is based on the 
optimistic assumption that German agri¬ 
culture can maintain the high yields per 
acre of prewar years. But the Potsdam Dec¬ 
laration provides for further dismantling and 
destruction of many basic Industrial plants, 
among them agricultural machinery and 
fertilizer factories. With next to no ferti¬ 
lizer and no gasoline for tractors, with very 
few spare parts or new farm Implements 
available, crop yields will be far below 
what they were. At present, the German 
population in cities and industrial areas like 
the Ruhr has already lost heavily In weight. 
This is the first stage of starvation 

On top of this catastrophic situation, the 
Russians have dealt a severe blow to the re¬ 
maining food supply )y distributing the land 
of large estates among farm laborers without 
any proper preparation. The result is ap¬ 
proximately what would take place here If 
all our highly efficient farms In the Middle 
West were turned over to the man-and-a- 
mule sharecroppers of Alabama. The large 
German estates were the most efficient agri¬ 
cultural producers and the chief food sup¬ 
pliers of the cities. They are no more. 
Nearly all lie In the Russian zone. All have 
been stripped of the 140,000 tractors they 
once owned, and many of the hundreds of 
thousands of electric motors and horses too 
are gone. 

Unless we are willing to see the Germans 
die like flies, we shall have to ship seven or 
eight million tons of wheat to them this 
winter plus as much in the way of fats as we 
can spare. We cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that these people and their country 
exist, that they believe they have a right to 
live, and some claim on the future. Nor 
can we afford to base our policy on the rash 
oonoluslon that because Hitler's regime 
started this war of annihilation, and because 
the German people are at our mercy today, 
we have pleln pouvoir to do with them as we 
please 

It anight be well to remind the apostles 
of bate, and the advocates of the planned 
extinction of the German people, of what 
President Roosevelt thought about this mat¬ 
ter. In a letter to Secretary of War Stlmaon 
he wrote: ”It Is of utmost Importance that 
every person in Germany should realize that 
this time Germany is a defeated nation. I 
do not want them to starve to death, but, 
as an example, if they need food to keep 
body and soul beyond what they have, they 
should be fed three times a day with soup 
from Army soup kitchens. That will keep 
them perfectly healthy, and they will remem¬ 
ber that experience ail their lives.” * 

In order to break the power of the German 
Army, we had to destroy the German rail¬ 
roads and other forms of transportation. But 
In destroying oommunicatlons we have iso¬ 
lated the German coal mines, which fed the 
industries of half of Europe and kept the 
homes of 160(000,000 Europeans warm in 
winter. During this 'Winter oil Europe, not 
only Germany, will be without fuel for homes 
and industries simply because the German 
coal mines can produce only a small part of 
their capacity. 

^Quoted by Mr. Leon Henderson in The 
Nation, October 27,194ft, 


This is the case primarily because the rail¬ 
road system has not been sufficiently restored, 
and to restore it one needs the restoration or 
maintenance of the very factories that are 
condemned as war potential. For instance, 
at the height of the aerial blitz. In February 
1945, only 8 percent of Germany's locomotives 
were m repair shops. At the time of writing, 
70 percent of the country’s locomotives are 
inoapacltated, because of the closing down 
of the industries which used to supply the 
repair shops with spare parts, tools, and ma¬ 
terials. In the wake of the fuel shortage 
people in Holland. Denmark. Belgium, and 
France, Italy, and even Switzerland, wholly 
apart from people In Germany and Austria, 
will die of pneumonia, tuberculosis, and dis¬ 
eases attributable to exposure The more 
you are exposed to cold, the more food you 
need to keep the body furnace going. The 
Colmer Committee report on postwar *eco- 
nomlc conditions In Europe, submitted to 
Congress in November, stated that the od^l 
ration of 1,560 calories per day runs in many 
German cities as low as 800 calories per per¬ 
son, which is only half the absolute sub¬ 
sistence minimum. With shortage of food 
and fuel, the weak are easy prey for bacteria 
which do not stop to moke political dis¬ 
tinctions. And as Innocent women and chil¬ 
dren die. men resort to revolt. This winter 
Is almost certain to bring civil dlstiubance 
and desperate guen'illa fighting in Germany. 

For the sake of our own sons, who may 
be called on to police Europe indefinitely, 
we must realize that the German economy 
is a vital part and parcel of the fabric of 
Europe, which cannot be torn to pieces with¬ 
out continental disaster. Germany's coal 
mines belong to all Europeans, not Just to 
the Germans. Since those mines cannot 
be moved, their produce must be allowed to 
move to all nations in the channels of trade. 
Since Germany lies in the heart of Europe, 
her railroads, highways, canals, and airways 
are also vital to the welfare of all European 
nations. A ruined Germany means a pauper¬ 
ized Europe and a poverty-stricken England, 
contlnuotisly calling for American financial 
support. 

It has been argued recently that the world 
will not miss anything when Germany Is 
stripped of her industries because German 
exports to the rest of Europe represented 
only 2»/4 percent of Europe’s annual eco¬ 
nomic output. By the same logic one could 
assert that the world would not miss any¬ 
thing if all American industry were destroyed, 
since measured by the total world produc¬ 
tion its export is similarly small. Such sta¬ 
tistical limacy Is like saying that nobody 
need fear heart failure, since the heart is 
only a small percentage of the weight of the 
human body. 

The Allies have agreed to demilitarize Ger¬ 
many by dismantling all industries necessary 
to a war economy. Since there is no modern 
industry which cannot be converted for war, 
as we in America fully realize, this decision 
means the destruction of Germany's means 
of living. Without export industries, half 
the Germans have nothing to eat. Alterna¬ 
tively, the whede population is doomed to 
permanent semistarvatlon. Democracy finds 
no footing in that barren ground. 

It is America's obligation to her own future 
to rehabilitate Germany before it is too 
late to salvage peace In Europe. A few 
months' delay In intelligent action may prove 
to be one of the greatest blunders in foreign 
policy that any nation has ever made. This 
deep conviction Is not based on any senti¬ 
mental reflections about my former country 
or on hopes for the survival of liberal Ger¬ 
mans who are still alive. It Is founded 
strictly upon my belief that this course of 
action is in the urgent interest of the United 
States of America. 

The chief question then is. How much 
leeway does the Potsdam Declaration grant 
us to adjust our foreign policy to the needs 
of our own future security? 
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Germany, being densely settled and po8» 
sesslng a very small share of the world’s 
natural resources, needs her pre-Munich 
territory. As an ethnic, cultural, and politi¬ 
cal unit, the German people ought to be 
kept as a nation, because their separation 
by force will direct their best energpes into 
frantic efforts to reunite. And so far as the 
preservation of peace is concerned, it is of no 
help to create German minorities in adjacent 
countries by annexation of German- 
inhabited areas. 

' Present Allied policies will foment such 
atrocious economic conditions as to destroy 
all hope of denazifying Germany. 

Why did people in Germany become Nazis 
in the first place? Because they had suffered 
years of mass unemployment and depression. 
They wanted work and bread, not war, al¬ 
though they got the war later without being 
asked Now. we deny them employment. 
This will drive them into a despair far deeper 
than that which they knew during the world 
depression of 1931 and 1032. Denazification 
is first of all a question of hopeful alterna¬ 
tives. The only sensible alternative to mili¬ 
tant nationalism and its dictatorial para¬ 
phernalia Is a decent democratic society In 
which the people have some opportunity for 
the pursuit of happiness. This holds true 
abroad as It does at home. 

But denazification Is also a psychological 
affair. We must bring to the fore end en¬ 
courage the Germans who are most suscep¬ 
tible and amenable to Ideas of a free society. 
Unfortunately, we fumble this bell too often. 

After 8 months of occupation, we still keep 
these democratic Germans behind the barbed 
wire fence of a noncommunication policy. 
As this is written millions of American citi¬ 
zens like myself cannot send messages even 
to close relatives In Germany who were vic¬ 
tims of the Nazi regime. Close to 30 percent 
of our population have German ancestry, and 
many Americans have friends In Germany. 
These Americans have served their country 
loyally and unstlntlngly. and many of their 
sons and brothers have given their lives. 
Yet these free citizens cannot so much as 
give moral support to the anti-Nazis In Ger¬ 
many. or help create confidence in America as 
a country that stands for liberation. It Is 
high time that humanitarian organizations 
be permitted to enter Germany to administer 
that minimum of aid to which, here at home, 
we believe even the families of convicted 
murderers are entitled. 

Germany must be denazified. The only 
question Is how. A routine proscription of 
all who were party members, or the circula¬ 
tion of questionnaires, are pitifully Inade¬ 
quate methods for checking on a form of 
political creed and behavior. The Nazi 
regime was efficient because It forced into 
Its fold the large majority of men of com¬ 
petence. regardless of their political con¬ 
victions. Only a positive approach In re¬ 
construction will produce equally positive 
results. It demands economic rehabilitation 
and moral reconstruction, with the aid of the 
best people surviving in Germany. Months 
after the total collapse of the Nazi regime 
the Allied powers are none too imlted In 
their Intentions concerning Germany’s fu¬ 
ture. There Is a silent, yet gigantic, tug-of- 
war to get that prostrate, bombed-out, half- 
starved people into one sphere of political in¬ 
fluence or another. 

Does It make sense deliberately to de¬ 
molish in the heart of STurope the most vital 
part of the production capital that has been 
created by generations of toil and sweat and 
thrift—this on top of what strategic bomb¬ 
ing has wiped out? Can one really believe 
this policy will work no injury on all the 
other European countries but on the con¬ 
trary will somehow make them richer? If 
this were true, we could argue that Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Okla¬ 
homa would be better off if we would com¬ 
pletely destroy the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Chicago industrial areas. 


Another issue with particular psychological 
importance is that of the reintroduotion of 
slavery in the age of organized labor. At the 
Crimea Conference the big powers agreed 
that, as a sort of atonement and a form of 
reparation, human slavery should be ap¬ 
plied in the case of Germans. At Potsdam, 
this issue was too hot to be touched, but 
the United States Government is reported to 
have filed a mild protest against the mass 
deportation of millions of people into slavery 
unless the deportees are individually con¬ 
victed war criminals. 

The fact Is. however, that in the absence 
of an armistice or a peace treaty. German 
prisoners of war can and are being used 
as slave labor. German prisoners by the 
hundreds of thousands are being employed as 
slave labor In France, often under condi¬ 
tions which have aroused the indignation of 
American military authorities, and of re¬ 
patriated French war prisoners. But even 
worse, one fears, is the unknown fate of mil¬ 
lions of German men whom we helped to de¬ 
liver up to Russia. 

To justify this practice by saying that the 
Nazis employed slave labor Is actually self- 
condemnation. We fought the war to stop 
this stark atrocity, not to foster or counte¬ 
nance It under our own banners. Every 
economist knows that slaves are the most 
inefficient of all workers. Every American 
agrees that the abolition of slavery was over¬ 
due in this country more than 80 years ago. 
That the Nation which reveres Abraham Lin¬ 
coln should hrve fought this last war to 
abet the reintroduction of human slavery 
will seem, to historians, almost unbelievable. 

German workers should do reparation work 
in foreign countries on a voluntary contrac¬ 
tual basis, as employees of the German Gov¬ 
ernment 

The Potsdam decisions rest on the moral 
verdict that all Germans are collectively 
guilty, president Truman outlined this con¬ 
cept of collective guilt in his report to the 
Nation on August 9. saying: “The German 
people arc beginning to atone for the crimes 
of the gangsters whom they placed In power 
and whom they wholeheartedly approved and 
obediently followed.” Those who know what 
happened In Germany since 1932 cannot ap¬ 
prove this verdict. 

In 1932 and 1933 the German economy was 
one-third Idle. The German political ma¬ 
chinery was deadlocked by the feud over how 
tu cure the depression. Hitler rose to power 
by trickery on 45 percent of the votes and. 
once in the cabinet, he and his trigger men 
slugged down all opposition. I have never 
heard anyone in this country state specifi¬ 
cally what the average German, the man in 
the street, the worker, the father of a family- 
people with no extraordinary avenues of es¬ 
cape—should have done to stop Hitler’s mur¬ 
derous gang of henchmen once they had 
gained absolute control. 

Too many German refugees In this country, 
including noted poets and scientists, too 
smugly and too easily forget, when they con¬ 
demn their former compatriots, that they 
themselves did little else but crawl out from 
the barbed-wire fence when it was lifted 
and when generous aid from Americans 
helped them to settle in this country. 

It may boost our national ego and make us 
feel good to say: “Thank God we are not 
such despicable cowards as the Germans.'* 
But I have yet to discover any essential dif¬ 
ference between American men and women, 
with all their great human qualities and 
their human fallibility, and the German peo¬ 
ple. When I came to this country, 10,000,000 
Americans were unemployed, farmers rioted 
In Iowa and threatened to hang the auc¬ 
tioneer^ economic despair stalked the coun¬ 
try, and the people voted dictatorial powers 
to a leader who promised them employment 
and bread. Were these people really so dif¬ 
ferent from the man in Germany who had 
gone through 4 years of a disastrous war, 4 


years of ruinous inflation, and 4 years of 
catastrophic depression? 

Many hundreds of thousands of Germans 
endured years and years of torture in con¬ 
centration and extermination camps. Even 
though a large section of the press concealed 
the fact it should be remembered that the 
major part of the victims of Buchenwald and 
the other atrocity camps were Germans. For 
the most part, those were piles of German 
bodies which you saw pictured in newspapers 
and magazines. Literally thousands of men 
have been butchered like animals for plotting 
to assassinate Hitler. The heroism of these 
executed men and women has saved un¬ 
counted American lives. It is a story that 
has not been told yet, but once written it 
will make many a man and woman In this 
country ponder and forgive. 

Five years after the reign of terror began, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain and the 
Premier of France, armed with the immense 
knowledge and secret information at their 
disposal, forced the people of Cbsechoslovakia 
into the tyranny of the Nazi brigands '^nd 
established Hitler in a position of supremacy 
over all of Europe. 

It now appears that this final act of ap¬ 
peasement choked off a solid conspiracy of 
generals—Including Franz Haider. Brwln von 
Witzlcben, Ludwig Beck, von Brockdorf, and 
von Frltsch—who were ready to arrest Hitler 
and overthrow his regime. Of these, only 
Franz Haider survived the war period The 
others were shot or hanged by the Gestapo 
for continued plotting against the Nazis. 
And other facts now dally come to light which 
reveal similar acts of courage on the part of 
Germans in their effort to rid Germany and 
the world of Adolf Hitler, suppressed by 
brutal reprisals against thousands and thou¬ 
sands of decent citizens of whom any nation 
might be proud. 

I fully share the horror, disgust, and anger 
of the American public over the crimes of 
the Nazi regime. I know only too well, how¬ 
ever, that these emotions, natural as they 
are. cannot fall to blur our vision and reason. 
We must not now permit emotionalism to 
control our judgment. Otherwise, we are well 
on our way to being conquered by the evil 
-spirit of the defeated regime. Unfortunately 
the brutality of a cruel enemy has brutualized 
our own thinking, os Is obvious from the lan¬ 
guage in our press, of letters to editors, and 
in private conversations. If we do not stem 
this creeping deterioration we shall br un¬ 
able to establish a sane, decent order in the 
world of tomorrow. 

Mr. Jtxstice Jackson, In his report to the 
President about the prosecution of war 
criminals, said: “Early in the Nazi regime, 
people of this country came to look upon the 
Nazi government as not constituting a legit¬ 
imate state pursuing the legitimate objec¬ 
tives of a member of the international com¬ 
munity. . They came to view the Nazis as a 
band of brigands set on subverting within 
Germany every vestige of a rule of law which 
would entitle an aggregation of people to be 
looked upon collectively as a member of the 
family of nations. Our people were outraged 
by the oppressions, the cruelest forms of 
torture, the large-scale murder, and the 
wholesale confiscation of property which 
initiated the Nazi regime in Germany. They 
witnessed persecution of the greatest enor¬ 
mity on religious, political, and racial 
grounds, the break-down of trade unions, and 
the liquidation of all religious and moral 
influences.’’ 

*rhls is the best and the most authoritative 
refutation of the concept of collective guilt 
of all Germans I have read anywhere. Jus¬ 
tice Jackson correctly states here that gun¬ 
man committed a successful hold-up on a 
whole nation. Since when have we In Amer¬ 
ica held the victim of a hold-up responsible 
for the crime committed against him? 

As the masters of Germany's destiny we, 
together with our Allies, must take this 
shattered people back into the family of na- 
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tlotts, Into ft position thit promism Imm 
trouble for everyone in the future. We ona- 
not ftcbieve thftt end by converting wbat Is 
left of Germany into ft permanent penal col¬ 
ony. or ft concentration camp under the .aus¬ 
pices of the United Nations. If we do that, 
we shall only degrade ourselyes to the level 
the N&Bis. 

Bven after defeat and surrender. Germany 
remains geographically, economically, and 
socially the heart of central and western 
Europe, upon whom other neighbor nations 
depend for their llve^. Just as the Germans 
depend on their neighbors. It is naive to 
assume that we can abolish private property 
and civil liberty in Germany, and yet preserve 
these fundamentals of political democracy in 
the adjacent countries. 

It is equally naive to assume that 70,000.000 
technologically and socially advanced and 
capable people can be confined in a sort of 
economic ditch and yet by their poverty and 
slave labor lift neighbor nations to an ad¬ 
vanced standard of living. What happens 
to Germany affects all of Europe, and the 
United States as well. Germany's coal basins 
and other minerals and Industries belong to 
Europe. Her railroads and highways, rivers, 
canals, and airports, and all the services they 
render, are an integral part of the European 
economy, essential to trade among the Euro¬ 
pean nations. A glance at the map and a 
mere smattering of economic geography 
ought to convince even a schoolboy of the 
Inevitable unity of Europe's fate, and the 
cruel stupidity of any plan to revive the con¬ 
tinent by laying waste Its central part. For 
Prance. Belgium. Holland, and Great Britain, 
the treatment of Germany win decide 
whether or not Asia and Asiatic standards 
will move westward to the Rhine, leaving 
of European civilleation nothing but a pre¬ 
carious coastal fringe. 

Prom a military viewpoint the method of 
protecting the world against German aggres¬ 
sion by depriving her of industries is almost 
as obsolete as would be a prohibition of the 
use of the bow and arrow. What sense is 
there in dismantling a nteel plant here ^or 
there when we and the British have atom 
bombs which can obliterate all life in the 
whole Ruhr area instantaneously? Since the 
demolition of Industrlea does not make prac¬ 
tical military sense, its Justification can be 
sought in only two arguments—one Involving 
maximum reparations, the other calling for 
riddance of unwanted competition. 

Reparations can be obtained as a flow of 
goods and services over a number of years, 
resulting in a maximum of good to war- 
damaged areas as well as constructive em¬ 
ployment for the people of conquered Ger¬ 
many. Instead, advisers whose wrath got 
the better of their powers of reason decided 
to take reparations at once by dismantling 
factories and shipping them off. They might 
have recalled the fable of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. Now a factory worth $6,- 
000,000 shrinks when dismantled to a scrap 
value of perhaps $200,000 oi* less. Much of 
this dismantled machinery is rusting now 
on some side track in Poland or farther 
east because it doesn’t pay to move it another 
thousand mllet. Even If reassembled, it is 
worth only a fraction of the value of the 
brand-new factory which the Gormans could 
have delivered on reparations account. 

The Gtormans could have built new fac¬ 
tories ready for shipment into Russia within 
a year or two, and could have set them up 
In Russia. At the Crimea Conference, the 
figure of $20.0004)00,000 worth of reparations 
In kind was mentioned. But at Potsdam we 
abandoned definite sums and as a result 
there is neither any reparations account nor 
any limit to the destruction of the wealth 
of central Europe. An economy worth in 
productive assets probably half as much as 
that of the United Statee is quickly being 
turned into a gigantic Junk yard. Only the 
atomized mosaic of the family farm economy 
continues to function, but with all the arter¬ 


ies of trafie severed and wilted. Without 
the purchasing power of consumers to buy 
their products, even these 2.000.000 family 
farms will deteriorate In productivity. 

Oeneraliselmo Stalin told Senato Pkppe b 
that Germany muet be stripped of tbe Ruhr 
basin. But to whom can the Ruhr go? To 
France? Then any reconciliation between 
France and Germany becomes impossible, and 
France becomes Britain'e competitor. If 
nrance sate tbe Ruhr, she will soon die of 
it. because the dead corpse of Germany will 
give her carrion poison. This may or may 
not be In Russia's intei'est; it certainly can¬ 
not be in the interest of America or Great 
Britain. The experiment of international¬ 
izing the Ruhr may sound fascinating. In 
reality it would turn out as productive of 
trouble as the division of Berlin Into four 
separate zones has proved to be. 

The remaining argument is that it is desir¬ 
able to kill off unwanted competition. It is, 
strangely enough, the elder statesman Ber¬ 
nard Baruch's open argument and that of 
some British Industrialists. Mr. Baruch pro¬ 
poses to prevent Germany and Japan from 
ever again exporting Industrial goods in order 
to protect American industry against what 
he calls “the products of sweated labor.** 

If this were the case, it would be in Amer¬ 
ica's interest to stop exports from Great Brit¬ 
ain and every other United Nation as well. 
This whole philosophy implies that this war 
was the best investment ever made, because 
America and Great Britain are ridding them¬ 
selves of the nuisance of German Industrial 
competition. No responsible businessman 
in Great Britain or the United States can 
possibly share Mr. Baruch's philosophy with¬ 
out tacitly subscribing to Hitler's and Mus¬ 
solini's recipes of rubbing out competitors 
with the lead pipe. And the argument will 
certainly serve to stimulate Russian sus¬ 
picions, since everything that country ex¬ 
ports Is produced under dictatorial state con¬ 
trol and, in many instances, is a “product of 
sweated labor.’* 

However, neither apology for, nor criticism 
of, the Jerry-built architectural monstrosity 
of Potsdam is of much help in the develop¬ 
ing emergency. BtiU less helpful Is the con¬ 
clusion that because our efforts up to now 
have set a time bomb for chaos In Europe, 
the safest thing for us to do Is to forget why 
we went to war, throw off tbe rpsponslblllties 
victory has brought, and clear out. We, the 
greatest and most powerful democracy In the 
world, simply cannot write off Europe as a 
bad debt. We have really only one choice. 
We must reconsider, adjust, and reorganize 
our foreign policy as a going concern, from 
the standpoint of the best interests of tbe 
American people. We cannot return to iso¬ 
lation and dodge tbe question of Germany 
Just because it may seem insoluble. 

We must prevent famine: we must restore 
Germany, and give her a chance to work her¬ 
self out of her present misery and to build 
a better future—for the sake of Europe. Great 
Britain, and ourselves. The responsibility for 
such a change In policy does not rest with 
olficials in Washington, or with Presidential 
advisers alone. It rests in part with every 
adult citizen of the United States. We must 
not sit Idly by and condemn the Grlmea 
and Potsdam programs as a catastrophe on 
another planet. We must do our part in get¬ 
ting those policies—which are our policies— 
revised by democratic processes of govern¬ 
ment. There is a helpful suggestion in the 
way the boys in the Army, by their good 
common sense, have forced the abandon¬ 
ment of the unworkable and Inhuman non¬ 
fraternization policy. 

Indeed, if the sovereign people of this 
great, free, and wealthy country have no 
better solution to offer than wantonly to 
lay waste the center of Europe, to the extent 
that tens of millions of people are perma¬ 
nently unemployed and hungry, then it 
would be more humane and more logical to 
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reopen the gas ohambers of Belsen and Bueh- 
enwald and to blow out the lives of thirty or 
forty million Germans and other Europeans 
with lethal gas. Compared with a generation 
of dally torture, this would be euthanasia. 
If the plans to foroe the Germans down 
to a rural slum are not changed, the terrific 
repercussions will fall eventually on every 
citizen of the United States—the veterans, 
the workers, the housewives, the children, 
and those yet unborn. After the last war we 
lost the aenae of our national interest in 
developments abroad. Now. at the birth of 
tbe atomic age, we are nmning the risk of 
ignoi’lng an ever greater Jeopardy that is 
already looming in Europe. The making of 
the last war began in Germany. The making 
of the peace can only begin as Germany la 
reconstructed. 

The vicious circle of atrocity and retalia¬ 
tion and renewed revenge must be broken. 
Otherwise our entire civilization will end, 
amid the detonation of atomic bombs. 


The Polish People Are Grateful for 
American Assistance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE dSADOWSKI 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to include an interesting let¬ 
ter received from a Polish recipient of 
some articles of clothing, contributed in 
the United States for overseas distribu¬ 
tion. 

The writer of this letter is one Feliks 
Sarosiek. of Lomza, Poland. Mr. Saro- 
siek found in the clothing presented to 
him a slip of paper bearing the name of 
John N. Mushevic, of Greenfield, Mass., 
who was presumably the donor In the 
United States. 

This letter is a translation from the 
Polish language, and it was sCiit to the 
UNRRA offices here in Washington. The 
letter shows a deep and slnc5're apprecia¬ 
tion to the American people for these 
much-needed gifts. It also describes the 
terrible devastation, hardship, and mis¬ 
ery that these poor people have under¬ 
gone during the 6 years of war and Ger¬ 
man occupation. 

Let us urge and hope that the various 
relief campaigns that are under way in 
this country for the collection of food and 
clothing for the miserable and destitute 
people of Europe will receive the full 
support of every American. The kind¬ 
ness and assistance that we give now to 
these poor and unfortunate people will be 
repaid a thousandfold in friendship, love, 
and respect for Americans by the people 
of the world for many years to come. It 
is our best insurance for respect and 
honor among the suffering people of the 
world, and that our future position of 
leadership in the family of nations will 
be upheld and supported by them. 

The letter follows: 

Lobcza, November 24. 1945. 

On the 20th November. Just on the date 
of my namesday, I and my family received 
tome clothes originating from UNRRA gifts. 
In the coat which was presented to me, I 
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found a slip of paper with the following ad¬ 
dress: John N. Mushevlc, 366 Deerfield Street, 
Greenfield, Mass., USA. 

As far as I can guess, the mentioned slip 
of paper has been put Into the pocket by the 
kind donor to whom I wish to convey my 
heartiest thanks. 

The gifts collected and donated to the 
Poles by the noble American people repre¬ 
sent for us an Invaluable help, especially with 
the advent of winter. The terrible devasta¬ 
tions caused by the war deprived us of every¬ 
thing. Our town where we live Is situated 
northeast of Warsaw on the river Narew. Be¬ 
fore the war Its population numbered about 
35.C00 Inhabitants. It was a tidy and well- 
organized town. There were many schools, 
five churches, and a few industrial establish¬ 
ments. Today masonry and wreckage, hero 
and there—like lonesome trees after a storm, 
stand shattered, gloomy houses. In fire- 
gutted interiors live people still terrified by 
the past horrors. Tremendous financial 
losses and still larger losses In people. There 
Is no home, no family who should not sufier 
a loss of at least one member of the family. 
The war hasn’t spared me either. The house 
in which I lived was bombed in 1930 on the 
second day of the war. Then 1 had gestapo 
on my heels and finally was arrested with my 
18-year-old son We were in prison and In 
concentration camp during 18 months. My 
second son. 15 years old has been killed by 
the Germans In gpierrilla warfare. My wife 
and daughter were obliged to live in conceal¬ 
ment for fear of the Germans and wandered 
from place to place. I am a fire-brigade spe¬ 
cialist. I am working now at the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the fire-brigade teams. My children 
had no chance to learn all during the war. 
Now they will start their school again. 

Giving the above short description of my 
present situation, 1 wish to thank you on my 
own behalf and also on behalf of those other 
citizens of our town who received UNRBA 
gifts. I should also like to express our thanks 
to all of your acquaintances who contributed 
to the organization of UNRRA help. If you 
are Interested in any other details, I should 
be ever so glad to supply them to you. 

Fkliks Sarobiek. 


Our Taxpayer’s Interest in tbe British 
Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxe- 
OR0, I include the following statement 
made by me over the radio program 
Congressional Record of the Air. Mon¬ 
day, February 4, 1946: 

If the negotiators in the Anglo-American 
conference to arrange for a loan to Britain 
thought that the Members of Congress will 
swallow any pill handed to them in the form 
of an agreement they must, by now, bo hav¬ 
ing a second thought. 

The agreement is the first final termina¬ 
tion of a lend-lease account. In all we gave 
the British Commonwealth $20,000,000,000 of 
lend-lease, receiving back from the United 
Kingdom slightly more than four billion. 
Thus the bulk of lend-lease Is written off. 

A line of credit of $3,750,000,000 will be 
available to Great Britain to be drawn upon 
until December 81, 1951. Great Britain then 
pays interest and principal on such part of the 
credit as It Is used. Interest Is at 2 percent 


over the 60-year repayment period, which 
starts 6 years after the ratification of the 
agreement, so that the effective rate on the 
entire sum over the 6S-year period would be 
about 1.62 percent. Not so incidentally, 
when a GI borrows he must pay 4 percent. 

The United States then lends to the British 
an additional sum of between $660,000,000 
and $700,000,000 to be used by Britain in 
final settlement of lend-lease balanoes. This 
sum Is to be repaid on the same basis as the 
line of credit, so that the total credit made 
available comes close to $4,400,000,000. 

The agreement is so full of escape clauses, 
weasel words, and abracadabra as to permit 
Great Britain to do anything she p]ea.sc8 
after she receives the money. The promises 
to pay are loaded with ambiguities The 
qualifications practically nullify the appar¬ 
ent pledges. The double talk Is bound to 
lead to misunderstandings, charges of bad 
faith, and as they were the last time, Anglo- 
American relations will be poisoned again. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate cannot be persuaded to forget 
Great Britain’s well-known default the last 
time. Once bitten, they are twice shy. They 
cannot forget the irritations created and 
the name calling, such as Uncle Shylock. 
The British press has already begim sniping. 
Because the loan was not an outright grant 
in aid or a loan without interest, Mr. 
Churchill testily stated, ”As It Is. we seem 
to have the worst of It both ways." He even 
refrained from voting In the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Yet we In the United States, examining 
the terms, find It would take a Sabbath day’s 
Journey to go through the waiver of Inter¬ 
est clauses to determine their exact meaning. 
We will have to pay more than 1.62 percent 
to raise the money for the loan—^pay It to 
the American taxpayer. Even if Britain pays 
Its obligations entirely, it will cost us an 
additional $2.000.0u0,000 to service the loan. 
I point this out to emphasize to Sir John 
Anderson, former Chancelor of the Exchequer, 
that it is not quite so "hard a bargain," as 
he termed it. I remind Llr John that the 
clauses providing for waiver of interest pay¬ 
ments are wide enough to permit a B-29 to 
fly through without touching the sides. 

Furthermore, It is not generally known 
that England borrowed In 1941 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the sum 
of $425,000,000. There has been disbursed 
three hundred and ninety millions, leaving 
a balance upon which she can draw of $253,- 
266,000. We hear little about that. She gave 
security to the RFC, and at the present mo¬ 
ment there are about eight hundred and 
ninety-five millions worth of securities held 
by RFC. Over and bey'>nd that, Britain has 
huge free and clear assets In the United 
States which include $2,500,000,000 In nego¬ 
tiable Lecurltles and Investm'jnts, a total of 
over three and a half billions. Why did she 
not propose thot these assets be used to secure 
the contemplated loan? 

Question. Do you see, Mr. Celleb, any rela¬ 
tion between this loan and England’s foreign 
policy? 

Answer. I certainly do. This loan will be 
used to support not only the British at home 
but British Imperialism abroad. There is no 
concrete limitation whatsoever on the use of 
any of our lend-lease war materials. Our 
Thunderbolts, our tanks, and our machine 
guns were used to malm and strafe Innocent 
cltitzens in Dutch Indonesia, in French 
Indochina, and supposedly Independent 
Slam. That lend-lease material can still be 
placed by British In the hands of Indian and 
Japanese troops In subduing Independence 
movements in colonial areas, despite the 
pledges of the Labor Party to encourage self- 
determination of subject peoples. 

The moneys can be used to enable Britain 
to continue to tear-gas and V-bomb her way 
Into Palestine villages and settlements, there, 
again, to kill innocent men, women, and chil¬ 


dren. The moneys can be used to support 
General Montgomery's cruel refusal to per¬ 
mit Jews fleeing new Polish pogroms to enter 
the British zone of occupation. I have great 
admiration for General Montgomery, but be 
is acting under Britain's callous orders. If 
the Jews attempt to cross the borders, they 
are met with guns and bullets. They want 
to go home to Palestine, but, again, a colonial 
policy supported by lend-lease guns seals the 
borders of Palestine against refugees. 

Question. It has been stated that this loan 
will help do away with the trade barriers 
Great Britain has drawn around the sterling 
countries. Do you agree with that, Con¬ 
gressman? 

Answer. I do not. There Is no definite 
clear-cut agreement in this Anglo-American 
loan proposal that Great Britain will dissi¬ 
pate the very irritating sterling area bloc 
pool which so blatantly discriminates against 
American trade and American traders. We 
cannot freely trade with India, Australia. 
New*Zealand, South Africa. Egypt, and other 
countries in the Levant. What dollars they 
possessed for the purchase of American goods 
has been converted Into pounds by England 
and then frozen. The result is when these 
buyers want to buy American goods to be 
paid for with their own American dollars, 
they cannot do so. They can only buy where 
and in what quantities England permita 
them to buy. 

Moreover, the Imperial trade preferences 
are not even mentioned In the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can pact. This system, likewise, has a very 
deleterious effect on American trade and 
traders because within the British Dominions 
there Is a tariff preference given one to the 
other, which preferences are denied to Amer¬ 
ican exTiorters. 

I’d like to ask the question now, if you’ll 
let me. Shall we. with four and a half bil¬ 
lions. bolster up British Imperialism and 
British economic domination? That’s a pe¬ 
culiar kind of way to endorse the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Question, Has Britain asked any of her 
ci;pdltorB to scale down her indebtedness to 
them? 

Answer. We have no knowledge of Britain 
having asked her creditor countries to scale 
down the debt. I know if she asked India, 
whom she owes about $5,000,000,000. the peo¬ 
ple of India would do so gladly but in turn 
would demand political Independence. Eng¬ 
land will not swallow such a condition. 1 
know that many will be Just as surprised 
as 1 am to learn that Greece, for example, 
has obtained a loan of forty-five million from 
Britain and that presently a Czechoslovakian 
mission Is arranging for a loan from Britain 
in the announced sum of 26,000,000 gold 
pounds. If England Is stone broke, how can 
she make these loans to Czechoslovakia and 
to Greece unless the money we turn over to 
her is so used? It appears, does it not, that 
Great Britain intends to get all the gravy 
and all the good will by making favorable 
trade treaties with Czechoslovakia and Greece 
at our expense and with our money. 

Question. Now that the agreement Is com¬ 
ing close to the time when It will be consid¬ 
ered by Congress, do you know how some In 
Britain view it? 

Answer. Well, for Instance. Leopold B. 
Amery, former Secretary of State for India, 
said only the other day in addressing the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute of Ex¬ 
port, "The way down which America Is try¬ 
ing to drive us Is the way to ruin." Such 
loan, he commented, Is "national" suicide. 
If many in England talk that way and we in 
America talk about the disadvantages of the 
loan to the United States, I can't see how 
such an arrangement can lead to peaceful 
relations between the two coimtrles. 

Question. Row about the other countries 
that will follow suit in asking for a loan? 

Answer. That’s It, exactly, Billy. France 
has sent a mission over here to make prepara- 
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tlons for the asking of a loan. Russia will 
want money. So will China, to mention but 
a few. It seems to me that we ought to take 
stock of our ability to finance all these coun¬ 
tries who are clamoring for loans. It cer¬ 
tainly would not make for stable interna¬ 
tional relations to lend money to one coun¬ 
try and not to another. Are our resources 
inexhaustible? Ought we not ask how much 
of a burden our taxpayers can carry once we 
start on the course of lending. 

The debt will be like a millstone arornid 
our own necks. It will cause no end of fric¬ 
tion and trouble. We shall be the wiser in 
the end. but also the loser. The wisdom will 
come too late. 


The Citiien and Foreign Policy 


EJTTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEVEREH SALTONSTAU 

or lIASSaCHtTSSTTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7 (legislative day of 
Friday. January 18), 1946 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled '‘The Citizen and Foreign 
Policy,” delivered by my distinguished 
predecessor. Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Jr., before the Foreign Policy Association, 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on February 4, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

It is a privilege to come before you today, 
and, for the first time in more than 2 years, 
to have the opportunity of expressing my In¬ 
ner convictions on some of the problems con¬ 
fronting our country and the world. A life¬ 
time of study and travel, both as a Journalist 
and as a public official, to which was recently 
added military service in Africa, Italy. France, 
and Germany, form the background of these 
remarks. 

Our greatest, most overshadowing pre¬ 
occupation as a people today centers in our 
relations with the rest of the world, that is 
to say, our foreign policy. We feel compara¬ 
tively sure of ourselves when It comes to the 
waging of war, to the problems of peacetime 
production or to the decisions of domestic 
politics. But foreign policy is different, if 
it Is undoubtedly often an enigma to those 
who are engaged In conducting It, it must 
to the ordinary man be still more confusing. 
He must learn to distinguish between facts, 
which are Infrequent; political opinions, 
which are commonplace; and gossip, which 
Is going on all the time. 

It will clear the air to some extent If we 
automatically distrust all partisan political 
statements on foreign policy. Such state¬ 
ments have no place in the foreign field and 
tt Is reprehensible to seek to derive political 
advantage from foreign problems. Indeed, 
in the larger sense, there is often only one 
possible American policy; the question arises 
as to how skillfully it is handled by our offl- 
olals and as to how clearly It is understood 
and hence supported by the American public. 

Foreign policy also lends Itself admirably 
to gossip. So much of the conduct of for¬ 
eign relations must necessarily be secret. It 
may be only human for a diplomat to want 
to conceal his failures: but he is also unable 
to advertise all hts triumphs, lest in so doing 
he start a reaction which may prevent tri¬ 
umphs in the future. l^>eaking of gossip 
and its harmful effect, it may be perUnent 
to recall that in 1943 a committee of five 


Senators which had flown aroimd the world 
visiting the war theaters was asked to ad¬ 
dress the Senate in what was officially called 
a secret session. At that meeting I stated 
the obvious truth that Russian help in our 
war against Japan, at the proper time, would 
be of enormous value to us—endeavoring, 
of course, to make it clear that Russia then 
had her hands full fighting the Germans and 
that nothing should be done to hamper her 
in the war against the Naals. A few hoiirs 
later someone at the secret session had 
leaked to the press and had leaked inaccu¬ 
rately. saying that I had spoken critically of 
Russia for not lighting Japan at the same 
time that she was fighting with her back to 
the wall against Germany. 

This is one example of the unreliability of 
gossip. It behooves us all, whether we be 
public officials or private citiisens. not to be¬ 
lieve every passing rumor and to speak with 
a far greater restraint and care about foreign 
ix>llcy than we are accustomed to speak about 
our own home politics. Moreover, while it 
is our traditional right, as freemen, to criti¬ 
cize our public officials, let us here today 
rather stress the duty incumbent on the citi¬ 
zen in a democracy to act in a serious and 
responsible manner, free from blind prej¬ 
udice. in considering our foreign affairs. 

Let us here today also stress the fact that 
we must cease to be greenhorns. We must 
not treat foreign policy as something apart 
from our dally lives. Our economic policies, 
for example, can determine the whole course 
of foreign relations. The biggest fact about 
American foreign policy today is that Amer¬ 
ican soldiers all over the world arc demon¬ 
strating against further service abroad. Ac¬ 
tions speak louder than words. 

The international war has stopped, but 
peace has not returned to the earth. The 
Old World la filled with people who are miser¬ 
ably clad, whose faces are drawn and pinched 
by hunger, and who live without proper 
shelter. Years of torture and cruelty have 
brought tragedy—and hate—into the souls 
of millions. There is widespread social un¬ 
rest; the elaborate prewar system for the 
distribution of the necessities of life has 
broken down. While international war has 
stopped, there are civil disturbances in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the earth, the consequences 
of which are Just as deadly for those who get 
engulfed in them—and which are regarded 
by many as making a mockery of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and of the four 
freedoms. The white crosses in numerous 
cemeteries in foreign iands bear mute wit¬ 
ness to the sacrifices which the United States 
has made. And our own land, so physically 
imtouohed by war, can be the object of uni¬ 
versal hatred unless we are wise, farsighted 
and humane. The United Nations Organi¬ 
zation, set up to prevent international war, 
has not yet had a chance to prove its worth. 
A.id the advent of atomic energy—the secret 
of which will soon be known to all nations— 
makes cne feel that we have but a brief period 
of grace, that the sands are running out and 
that consequently the futrure must evoke 
from every one of us the best that is ii> us 
of intelligence, forbearance, farsightedness, 
and faith. 

But alarming as the outlook is, this is no 
time for despondency or fatalism. We must 
take stock of our assets as well as of our li¬ 
abilities. It is, for example, encouraging to 
realize that we have learned valuable les¬ 
sons from the mistakes of the last peace. In 
contrast with the last postwar era. we are at 
least seeking to maintain the alliance which 
won the victory. We have separated the 
building of peace machinery from the de¬ 
tailed execution of specific peace terms, thus 
avoiding one of the principal reels on which 
the last peace treaty foundered. Moreover, 
we have had among the American people a 
far greater unanimity on foreign policy than 
existed after the last war, although possible 
lines of cleavage are easy to see. Modern 
science, by largely destroying the advantage 


which geography conferred on us has con¬ 
vinced the average American that he cannot, 
no matter how much he might like to, let 
the rest of the world *'stew in its own juice." 
The ideal of a provincial nation of simple 
humble people, far from the beaten track, 
whose forbears came to this country to escape 
the tyrannies of the Old World, has given way 
to the realization that we have become the 
world’s greatest power and that, even if we 
elected to do nothing whatever, we would 
be inextricably involved in everything con¬ 
sequential that takes place in the world. 
Another asset is our enormous industrial and 
military might—If we can keep it—a decisive 
force in the war Just ended and a potential 
force for good in the days ahead. Nor need 
we be too despondent because the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the "four free¬ 
doms" are not in effect all over the world to¬ 
day. In spite of this fact, the victory was 
well worth winning. After ail, our soil is 
not occupied by the Germans or Japanese. 
Both nazlsm and Japanese imperialism, with 
the threat which they sjrmbollzed to lovers of 
freedom and to civilized society, have been 
destroyed. To this extent and in this way 
the war completely achieved its purpose. 
Finally, while it is true that the United Na¬ 
tions Organization is still in its Infancy, there 
is cause for great encouragement in the fact 
that at least we have got an international 
organization and that the recent meeting at 
Moscow showed what Secretary Byrnes called 
such a friendly spirit as to Justify some real 
hope for its growth. 

With these broad considerations In mind 
what can we say more specifically about the 
immediate outlook? One docs not have to 
look far. Overshadowing the entire interna¬ 
tional scene is one subject—the atomic bomb. 
Overshadowing all international relations are 
our relations with Russia. 

Insofar as the atomic bomb is concerned, 
we can at the moment but hope that the 
unanimous votr of the United Nations As¬ 
sembly creating a commission to consider 
problems arising from the discovery of atomic 
energy will lead to effective international 
Inspection of atomic bomb production facili¬ 
ties .md effective International control of this 
weapon. We must hope for such control 
under the auspices of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization. In devising such a control our 
minds must be bold and unhampered by 
precedent or old legalisms We may well 
remember that a man whose home town has 
been hit by an atomic bomb has very little 
sovereignty left. The true object of govern¬ 
ment is the welfare of the citizens and not 
the preservation of any particular system, 
outdated or otherwise. Lincoln said: "The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. As our case is new. so we must 
think anew and act anew. We must disen¬ 
thrall ourselves." 

The bomb not only proves the need for 
effective international action; it also proves 
the need—if proof were necessary—for a 
strong America, strong in its productive 
power, strong in its faith in its institutions, 
and consequently strong in its military 
might. It is hard to follow those who see 
an inconsistency—not to say disloyalty—in 
one who fervently desires to promote inter¬ 
national collaboration and at tlie same time 
wants a strong Army,' Navy, and Al. Force. 
After all, it is well to have two strings to 
your bow—although this is not the primary 
reason for keeping America strong, A prime 
reason is that our military might is an essen¬ 
tial prerequisite to an effective foreign pol¬ 
icy. Let us hope that we have learned one 
bitter lesson from the past, which is that 
your foreign policy is only as effective as 
the strength in readiness behind it. Words 
and resolutions, threats and bluffs, are of 
little avail when international relations get 
atrafned. While excessive armaments have 
been a cause of wax* in certain places, the 
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United States has never once been Involved 
in war because we were too well prepared. 
The contrary has more often been the case. 
As General Elsenhower said, our fighting 
forces "have but a single mission—to discour¬ 
age or to repel aggression.” 

And the future will be worse. It is es¬ 
timated that we will have 80 minutes* warn¬ 
ing of the approach of hostile bomb-laden 
aircraft or missiles. We will no longer have 
a year or two In which to get ready. The 
next time we will be the first country to 
be struck; not the last. Our entire salva¬ 
tion, therefore, may depend on being im¬ 
mediately ready. Marshal Foch is said to 
have remarked: “For a Nation to be re¬ 
spected. it must be worthy of respect. Vic¬ 
tory doesn’t last very long.** 

Tliere are those who oppose military pre¬ 
paredness who ask, *'Whom are you going 
to fight?** There are many answers to this 
question. One answer is to ask the ques¬ 
tion: ‘*Who are the criminals against whom 
you maintain your police force?” No one 
knows who they are or who they may bo 
10 years hence; but we do know that we 
need a police force. Indeed the mere exist¬ 
ence of such a force may prevent certain 
criminals from ever developing. It is also 
worth noting that in 1019 and 1920 exactly 
this same question was asked whenever na¬ 
tional defense legislation was under con¬ 
sideration. And in 1019 we had just finished 
a war In which two of our allies were Italy 
and Japan. 

We not only want a strong America—^we 
want a kind and a generous America. Who¬ 
ever has been in Europe recently knows the 
stark and tragic prospect ahead. He has 
probably seen old people and small children 
lining up In mud-soaked fields with tin cans 
in their hands in which to catch the left¬ 
overs of the American soldiers' meals. Com¬ 
mon humanity demands that we help these 
miserable people. Those who are not moved 
by the humanitarian appeal should realize 
that America treads a dangerous and a lonely 
path 08 the only well-fed Nation in a starv¬ 
ing world—and that the terrible epidemic 
diseases resulting from undernourishment 
are no respecters of frontiers. 

Our spending abroad must not only be 
done humanely, but with efficiency and good 
judgment. Improper use of such supplies 
cannot be condoned. Foolish and wasteful 
expenditures abroad arouse justifiable resent¬ 
ment. The question of economic loans, as 
distinct from relief, should be decided on a 
broad and farsighted basis. We must always 
satisfy ourselves of the probability that the 
terms of these loans will be complied with. 
To set up requirements which will not be 
complied with leads inevitably to bad feeling 
and therefore defeats one of the major pur¬ 
poses of the loan. Let the terms therefore 
correspond with the facts and the probabil¬ 
ities. Such loans, even though they may 
appear to some to be unusually liberal, can 
in the end be helpful not only to the country 
which receives them, but to the United States 
as well. 

Just as the atomic bomb is the prime issue 
confronting the nations, so do our relations 
with Russia at present overshadow all inter¬ 
national relations. The emergence of the 
two so-called superstates—the United States 
and Russia—is one of the revolutionary con¬ 
sequences of this \^ar. Both countries oc¬ 
cupy vast land masses; the population of 
both countries stem from differing racial 
origins; both have in varying degrees, and 
alone among the nations of the world, the 
mass population, the natural resources and 
the strong central government essential to 
the prosecution of modern war. In neither 
country is thinking shackled by the dead 
hand of the past. 

Both countries have vast natural resources 
within their own borders which are clamor¬ 
ing for development. Both have expanded 
into unsettled areas—we to our west;* they 


to their east. Both have engaged In defen¬ 
sive wars to preserve the freedom of their 
respective countries. In 1868 Russia made a 
gesture of friendship to the Union by send¬ 
ing its naval vessels to New York. But the 
great bond, of course, is the grand alliance 
with Russia against Nazi Germany. No one 
of us—American. British, or Russian—could 
have defeated Germany alone. It required a 
grand alliance. Not only will the world not 
forget Stalingrad, but there are many Ameri¬ 
can soldiers who will remember with gratitude 
moments last year when Russian troops drew 
German troops from the western front. 

Last year, to be sure, we could not talk of 
the differences between us. Our authorities 
adopted the attitude that there could ba no 
criticism of our allies. The unfortunate re¬ 
sult of this suppression of all criticism is 
that today, when free speech has returned, 
the normal human faults of our allies are 
exaggerated, sometimes with explosive force 
and dangerous possibilities. 

There is. to be sure, many a difference, 
many a broad ideological gulf between us 
and the Russians. Our ideas on religion, on 
democracy, on individual freedom, and on 
free enterprise are widely different. Their 
system of government is just about the op¬ 
posite of ours in many respects. We believe 
in uncontrolled publicity, and they believe 
in what Senator Vandekbzbc callr “the iron 
curtain.** Even words like ''democracy'* mean 
different things to each of us. Public opin¬ 
ion here is relatively unorganized and di¬ 
vided. which necessarily reflects Itself in the 
policy of our Government. We have strong 
historic ties with Poland and some of the 
smaller coimtries in eastern Europe. Russia 
has taken unilateral steps with regard to 
these countries which cause us sincere 
concern. 

Maybe we cause the Russians disquiet. 
After all, they know us no better than we 
know them. It is estimated that there are 
not more than 260 Americans in Russia and 
not more than 2,000 persons in the United 
States holding Russian passports. How can 
we fail to be ignorant? Our philosophy about 
publicity may strike them as dangerous and 
excessive. They may be puzzled by our in¬ 
tense Interest in countries so close to them. 
They may recall that in the past Americans 
have supported the White Russians in prefer¬ 
ence to the Bolsheviks and that in the Russo- 
Japanese War we certainly appeared to be 
sympathetic to Japan. They may look at our 
Navy and air force with at least a^ much 
awe as we contemplate their huge ground 
army. We can perhaps get an idea of how 
they feel about our possession of the atomic 
bomb by asking ourselves how we would feel 
if Russia alone had the bomb and, having 
used it, refused to share it. In fact, we have 
each done much to Insult, antagonize, and 
thwart the other. In the past few months 
the loose talk has grown to proportions 
which to me seem dangerous. 

Because, my fellow citizens, here we are 
in 1946. We want peace with them and 
I'm convinced that they want peace with us. 
We do not compete with each other—unless 
you see a competition in the realm ol po¬ 
litical ideas. There is no place today where 
our truly vital interests touch. We have 
the word of one American Ambassador who, 
while speaking of his conferences with Rus¬ 
sian statesmen, said that while he seldom 
agreed with them, they never misled him. 
Moreover, we all know that with the United 
States and Russia together there will be in¬ 
ternational peace for all. Others may dis¬ 
turb the peace of the world; only we two can 
destroy it. 

Why not lace all these things frankly? 
Why not recognize that vituperation defeats 
its own purpose? If angry talk could im¬ 
prove the lot of one human being or could 
advance even an inch the cause of religious 
tolerance, there would be justifleation for 
it—but we know that such talk can only 


worsen the conditions which they are de¬ 
signed to improve. 

Needless to say, there is no suggestion here 
that we change our beliefs or our ways. We 
cling passionately to our system, with its 
guaranty of religious liberty, of free enter¬ 
prise, and freemen. There can be not even 
a suggestion of siurender of principle. In¬ 
deed. no question of like or dislike is in¬ 
volved. We have the word of Marshal Stalin 
himself that he wants his country judged 
dispassionately. "Just judge the Soviet 
Union objectively,** he recently remarked. 
"Do not either praise us or scold us. Just 
know us and judge us as we are and base 
your estimate of us upon facts and not on 
rumors.” 

This means that we not take some alarm¬ 
ing. though isolated, incident, and in our 
minds carry it to its logical extreme. Let 
us remember that, fortunately, things sel¬ 
dom go to their logical extremes. 

It means being firm and definite and not 
talking too much. 

It means keeping your word whenever you 
give it—and not necessarily giving it very 
often. The man who is firm and definite is 
respected and gets results; he who indulges 
in abuse and rumor-mongerlng achieves only 
trouble for himself and for those whom he 
seeks to help. 

It means that we should always remember 
that the Russians are a practical people, who 
have come along in a hard school of inter¬ 
national relations, and who realize that force, 
after all, is the thermal unit of interna¬ 
tional politics. 

To what conclusion about Russia does all 
this lead us? To this: That we must have 
an efficient working arrangement with Rus¬ 
sia. There is indeed, as the Catholic bishops 
of the United States recently said, "a clash 
of ideologies,*' but, they continue, "the frank 
recognition of these differences Is prelimi¬ 
nary to any sincere effort in realistic coopera¬ 
tion for peace • • *.*' There must be 

"honest, promising discussion even on di¬ 
verging plans.’* Accordingly, **our country 
acted wisely in deciding to participate in this 
world organization. It is belter than world 
chaos.” 

"Better than world chaos.” That is the 
point. And chaos is what we may have un¬ 
less we develop a working arrangement with 
Russia. This involves not only our diplo¬ 
mats; it Imposes an obligation on all of us 
to think clearly and fairly and to speak with 
firmness and restraint. 

High on the list of problems between the 
United States and Russia is, after the atomic 
bomb, the treatment of Germany. If agree¬ 
ment on the policy to be followed toward 
Germany is achieved, it will make a host of 
other problems easier to solve. 

In thinking about Germany, the following 
suggestions are submitted: 

Germany's capacity to wage modern war 
must be eliminated. This involves, among 
other things, elimination of Nazi personnel 
from posts of authority, destruction of mili¬ 
tary installations and organizations, and of 
heavy industry having military potential. 

Germany's pacification must be conducted 
so as to enable her to the maximum extent 
possible to subsist without external assist¬ 
ance. 

Germany’s ciirrency and transport systems 
should be unified on a national scale. The 
present division of Germany into zones is 
responsible for much needless hardship and 
for much extra trouble and expense for the 
occupying forces. 

Germany's Interior administration, as 
General Eisenhower has said, should not re¬ 
main under American military government 
now that the war is over. Our military-gov¬ 
ernment dficers, in common with other Army 
personnel, want to return to civilian life. 
The sooner civilian administrators can take 
over their functions, the better. 
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We should snnounee to the world and to 
oureelTes thst we Intend In the long future 
to maintain an active interest in what hap¬ 
pens to Germany and that we will supped 
that interest with whatever is necessary. 
We should be breaking faith with those who 
died in this terrible war and we should be 
inviting future trouble for ourselves if we 
allowed the hard-won gains of this war to 
evaporate simply because we had lost inter¬ 
est in the future of Germany. 

Germany’s military occupation is essential, 
but it is to be hoped that the United States 
will not indefinitely have to furnish a large 
army of occupation for that purpose. Such 
duty goes against our grain, and the citizens 
of other countries do such work with more 
liking than we do. Prompt and detailed 
study should be given to the practicability 
of recruiting a force among the stateless 
young men in Germany who would make a 
life work of policing the country. There are 
surely many there who would willingly Join 
a properly organised military force and who 
would not find the task of policing Germany 
uncongenial. There is the great possibility 
that such a program could materially reduce 
the demands on the United States to furnish 
occupation troops. It is Indeed quite con¬ 
ceivable that such a constabulary could take 
over all functions except those to be per¬ 
formed by our American officers and by otir 
technically trained troops. It might con¬ 
ceivably reduce American troop requirements 
in our zone in Germany to a few separate 
tank battalions. The idea should be thor¬ 
oughly explored. 

If agreement Is obtained on basic policies, 
it will be time to consider whether Germany 
can, for administrative purposes, be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
Organization. It is perhaps not too much to 
hope that Austria could be so placed within 
a short space of time. Remember that. Inso¬ 
far as man-made devlpes are concerned, the 
United Nations Organization is our best hope. 
We must give it things to do so that its 
muscles may grow strong by exercise. We 
must be careful, insofar as we can control 
the problems which come before it, to give it 
in its early years only those problems which 
are virtually sure to have a successful oxU- 
come. 

To sum up: 

1. The citizen in his approach to foreign 
policy must beware of gossip and rumor; 
avoid partisan politics; and talk and think 
with restraint. 

2. America must be generous and help the 
distressed In other lands. 

3. America must be strong, especially in her 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

4. Effective control under the United Na¬ 
tions Organization, with thorough Inspec¬ 
tion and other safeguards, of the production 
and possession of the atomic weapon is the 
prime objective of foreign policy. 

6. An efficient working arrangement be¬ 
tween the United States and Russia is of 
paramount Importance to peace. 

6. Germany to be demilitarized. 

7. A constabulary recruited from state- 
less persons to police Germany could ma¬ 
terially reduce the demand on the United 
States to furnish occupation troops and 
should be thoroughly, vigorously, and 
promptly expored. 

8. Build up and strengthen the United 
Nations Organiisatlon. 

Tea, build it up; it is our best hope. It is, 
as your own distinguished citizen. Governor 
Stassen, truly remarked, '*a vital beachhead” 
in the battle for peace. It is an instrument 
which, as Mr. Bevin recently declared. *‘if 
all nations resolve to use it. can establish a 
rule of law and prevent war.” He aaid 
further; 

”I say ‘resolve to use It’ because to my 
mind here is the essence of the problem. Just 
as no system of Inspection or control of 
weapons is to avail without good will, so no 


International organisation, however care¬ 
fully framed, will be of any avail imless the 
nations resolve to lay aside war and threat 
of war as an instrument of policy—unless 
they determine to establish between them¬ 
selves such mutual confidence that war is 
unthinkable.” 

Indeed in the words of the Scripture, “the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
The abiding answer to the question of 
whether we shall have peace lies in the hearts 
of men. This spirit is stronger and more 
ell-pervading than any organization, system 
or device. "The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” Indeed ssrstems and devices to 
be successful, should follow cloeely the de¬ 
velopment of human nature and not try to 
act as a strait jacket for human passions. 
The strength of the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion lies in the fact that It is an honest 
document, corresponding to the sentiments 
of the times. We all hope that it will grow 
because its growth connotes a growth in 
those spiritual values which are decisive in 
our quest for peace. 

In conclusion, let us be inspired by the 
thought that such a growth is by no means 
out of the question. In the war just ended 
we saw some manifestations of the human 
spirit which were sublime enough to achieve 
anything. Men lived—and died—Klangerously 
for ideals that were close to them. On the 
home front the American people were united 
by a common ideal. There was unity In 
Congress, reflecting the unanimous desire 
thraughout the land to win the war. regard¬ 
less of consequences. On the flghting fronts 
we saw this unity an even more mai'ked 
degree. General Eisenhower not only com¬ 
manded Army, Navy and Air; he also com¬ 
manded the troops of many different na¬ 
tions. 1 saw this international command 
at very close range in the extremely effective 
generalship of General Devers, who had all 
French combat units in Europe under his 
orders. These international commands had 
elements of great difficulty, since war is al¬ 
ways difficult. Orders had to be issued, as 
they always are in war, spelling life and 
death. To take life and death orders from 
a foreigner is different from taking them 
from one of your own. Yet. in spite of these 
manifold opportunities for bitter feeling, we 
ended the war as friends with our allies 

May this partnership on the battlefield 
be the forerunner of successful cooperation in 
the larger field of international relations so 
that the ordinary men and women of the 
world may live their lives and rear their 
children in peace. 


indian-American Relations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a sad lark 
of Information about India exists in the 
United States. The same lack of In¬ 
formation about the United States exists 
in India. Whatever Information we do 
manage to get about India 1$ so colored 
by British propaganda that it hardly 
serves the purpose. 

The average American sees the Indian 
either as a bizarre turbaned person or as 
an untouchable in a loin cloth. The pic¬ 
ture of the .American the Indian has is 
hardly more accurate or flattering. 
Americans are either vacuous illiterates 


or racketeers. Such misconceptions 
hardly serve to build up friendly, under¬ 
standing relations between the two 
peoples. 

During the war, India supplied u$ with 
millions of dollars of war materials. As 
a result thereof, she has with us a favor¬ 
able trade balance in the sum of a billion 
and a half dollars with which she could 
and wants to buy our goods if and when 
the restrictions of the British sterling 
area bloc pool are lifted. This fact is 
not generally known in America. 

The opportunities of mutual trade be¬ 
tween the two countries are boundless. 
But the lack of knowledge of each other 
creates barriers which are disadvanta¬ 
geous to such mutual trade. 

Public relations between the two coun¬ 
tries can best be served by India setting 
up Its own information service In the 
United States. She must no longer rely 
on the slanted items sent out by the 
British Information Service or the Brit¬ 
ish Embassy. Until she does that India 
remains for the vast majority of Amer¬ 
icans an enigma. Such information 
service will offset the statements of Brit¬ 
ish lecturers and writers in this country 
who are constantly disparaging India and 
minimizing the India Independence 
movement and who arc constantly bal¬ 
looning out of all proportion the differ¬ 
ences between the Moslems and the 
Hindus. 

Our own press has been anything but 
generous in printing articles and dis¬ 
patches about the 390.000,000 people of 
India. For example, the sister of Nehru. 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was in the 
United States on a speaking tour. She 
is a charming and dynamic personal¬ 
ity. Yet, the American people read scant 
notices of her talks and the enthusi¬ 
astic receptions accorded her. 

How much has appeared in our pre.ss. 
for instance, about the Bombay plan for 
the industrialization of India? 

The Associated Press and United Press 
are now, fortunately, widening their 
coverage of India. They should be con¬ 
gratulated in getting a better message 
about America to India. 

India should know that many of us 
in the United States are genuinely in¬ 
terested in India. We want more and 
more knowledge of her aims, aspira¬ 
tion. culture, and history. 


Treasury Enforcement Agencies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OP MISSOtTlu 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, an¬ 
nually the Treasury Department issues 
a release in reference to the activities 
of the enforcement agencies. This is 
always very interesting reading. 

All enforcement agencies of the Treas¬ 
ury Department are under the Chief 
Coordinator, Hon. Elmer L. Irey. 
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Unde/ the permission granted me, I 
include as part of my remarks the state¬ 
ment Just released. It follows: 

Officers of the United States customs serv¬ 
ice today saw statistical evidence of the shift 
of world trade and travel toward a peace¬ 
time basis with emphasis, from the enforce¬ 
ment point of view, on the traditional con¬ 
traband of undeclared luxury merchandise- 
diamonds, furs, watches, and such. 

Elmer L. Irey, Chief Coordinator of Treas¬ 
ury Enforcement Agencies, reported to Sec¬ 
retary Vinson that seizures of ali types of 
smuggled commodities increased sharply In 
1945, to 17,009, compared to 10,215 in 1944. 
Two elements swelled the total: First, the 
disposition of travelers to attempt to bring 
in or export scarce commodities, from beef¬ 
steak to nylons and automobile tires, in vio¬ 
lation of wartime regulations; and in the 
closing months, conventional smuggling 
growing out of relaxed conditions of trade 
and travel. With the easing of the United 
States supply situation, liquor seizures de¬ 
clined. 

E. J, Shamhart, Deputy Commissioner of 
Customs, said today that the Agency is ap¬ 
plying improved inspection techniques and 
equipment developed as a wartime protective 
service to the peacetime checking of trav¬ 
elers and their luggage and shipments of 
m rchandise through customs. He said those 
attempting to avoid payment of duties on 
merchandise will have a tougher gauntlet to 
run than ever before. 

Mr. Irey reported that the United States 
Secret Seridce continued to depress money 
counterfeiting toward the vanishing point; 
but that theft and forgery of Government 
checks and bonds increased, although rela¬ 
tively slightly in comparison with the huge 
increase in such items being Issued or out¬ 
standing. More than 23.000 checks were in¬ 
volved in Secret Service investigations during 
1945, compared to 15,700 in 1944; and 1,841 
persons were arrested on forgery charges. 
Discovery of coin counterfeiting within the 
walls of Missouri State Penitentiary was a 
spectacular incident of Secret Service inves¬ 
tigative activities. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue reported a decline in illicit 
distUllng operations as reflected by still and 
mash seizures, but said vhe traditional moon¬ 
shine States of the South witnessed fairly 
substantial substitution of cane sirup and 
home-made sorghum for scarce sugar, with 
operations continuing about as usual. 

The 14 Southern States contributed 
05 percent of all the stills seized, 92 percent 
of the mash seized, and 85 percent of the 
persons arrested for liquor law violations. 

For the entire country, still seizures in 
1945 were 7,621. compared with 7.762 in 1944, 
with arrests of 9.492 compared to 11,911 in 
1944. 

The Treasury’s smallest investigative unit, 
the Foreign Funds Control Compliance Sec¬ 
tion, continued its policing of funds of 
enemy firms and nationals, with its out¬ 
standing case *610^ the blocking as German 
of some $5,000,000 In cash and securities in 
flve New York banks. These assets were held 
in the name of a Swiss company, which, in¬ 
vestigation disclosed, was in turn owned by a 
Germar company. 

During 1946, 11,012 persons were convicted 
in Federal courts of violations of laws ad¬ 
ministered by the above agencies and the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Intelligence Unit of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which, col¬ 
lectively. make up th*. Treasury enforcement 
agencies. In 1944, convictions totaled 
10 , 888 . 

Typical of the ca.ses developed by Customs 
in increasing numbers during the closing 
months of i946 was the seizure, from a pro¬ 
fessional entertainer returning from Latin 
America by plane, of 32 cut diamonds and 
other gems concealed in baggage. The pas¬ 
senger paid $4,000 in penalties and sur¬ 


rendered the gems lor forfeiture to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Customs officers broke up a small scale 
rum-smuggling conspiracy operati’ig between 
Cuba and Florida, and involving the masters 
of three vessels and officials of a steamship 
comi.any. They sought to evade pa]rment of 
duties by means of false manifests. 

In the same area, officers foiled* an exten¬ 
sive plot to export critically scarce truck 
tires. The conspirators sought to evade ex¬ 
port control regulations by mounting the 
new tires on the wheels of decrepit auto¬ 
mobiles and then exporting the automobiles. 
The ’’wrecks” w^re driven or towed through 
mud to conceal the newness of the tires. 

Other cases involved illegal exportation of 
gold for sale abroad, and an attempt to ex¬ 
port to the Orient, without license, quanti¬ 
ties of medical supplies. 

The Secret Service continued to combat 
counterfeiting and check forgeries with wide¬ 
spread use of educational films, newspaper 
and magazine publicity, and radio warnings 
designed to alert the public and storekeepers 
to the methods followed by these racketeers. 

Two abortive attempts to make counter¬ 
feit currency were smashed during the year, 
one in Washington. D. C.. and one in St. 
Petersburg. Fla. Plates and equipment and 
bogus money were seized in each case, and 
only one note got into circulation In the two 
ventures. One man was arrested In each case. 

*1716 coin-manufacturing plant in Missouri 
Penitentiary involved 20-year-old William L. 
Patterson, who was serving a 2-year sentence 
for burglary. While working in the prison 
foundry, ho is alleged to have made sand 
moulds for manufacturing counterfeit 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and half dollars out 
of iron and aluminum, which he spent in 
the prison commissary. His activities were 
discovered only 2 weeks before he was due 
for discharge, and he is now under indict¬ 
ment and awaiting trial on the counter¬ 
feiting charge. 

Chief Frank Wilson of the Secret Service 
reported that losses to the public from cir¬ 
culation of counterfeit currency and coins 
dropped to a new low of $26,666 in 1946, com¬ 
pared to $28,067 in 1944. In some years in 
the middle thirties such losser ran to more 
than a million dollars a year. 

The most spectacular check forgery case 
of the year was solved with the arrest of Ar¬ 
thur Moses in New York on November 24. 
Moses confessed be had made a living by 
victimizing merchants with more than 1,000 
stolen checks since 1938, realizing at least 
$50,000. He operated in Detroit. Louisville, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and other 
cities, in addition to New York. 

The Secret Service received for Investiga¬ 
tion more than 6,500 bonds stolen and fraud¬ 
ulently negotiated during the year. In one 
case, in Philadelphia, Stanley 8. Gnagey, 19 
years old. was arrested in connection with 
theft and forgery of $1,240 worth of bonds, 
the proceeds of which he exhausted on a 
New York spending spree. He was sentenced 
in State court for the burglary and faces other 
charges. 

Chief Wilson warned bond owners to keep 
their securities in a safe place and to keep a 
record of bond csrlal numbers separately to 
aid in recovery if losses should occur. 

In addition to its perennial war against 
moonshiners, continued prosecution of liq¬ 
uor black marketeers of the recent shortage 
years and evaders of the floor tax stipulated 
in recent revenue acts, the Alcohol Tax Unit 
tackled a new problem in 1945. The Unit, 
charged with enforcement of the National 
Firearms Act, conducted a Nation-wide cam¬ 
paign to register automatic weapons such as 
machine guns, submachine guns, and ma¬ 
chine pistols brought in as souvenirs by re¬ 
turning servicemen. The Unit sought to per¬ 
suade the owners to render these and other 
weapons unserviceable for the protection of 
their families and to decrease the possibility 
of such weapons falling into criminal hands. 


Stewart Berkshire, head of the Unit, said 
the campaign was considered Imperative in 
view of a rapidly developing wave of crimes 
of violence in which such weapons brought 
in originally as souvenirs figured. He pointed 
out that the law provides a tax of $200 on 
each transfer of automatic weapons, a lia¬ 
bility which can be avoided if the guns are 
made unserviceable. 


Hon. John Elliott Rankin, the Gentleman 
from Missitfippi 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 19i6 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. 1 include an article appearing in 
the Washington Post on February 3, 
1946, by Miss Virginia Van der Veer, con¬ 
cerning the service rendered his district, 
his State, and his country by my good 
friend and colleague, Hon. John Rankin, 
of Mississippi: 

John Rankin: A Barrymore in Soxh'hxrn 
Sound Effect 
(By Virginia Van der Veer) 

John Elliott Rankin —tousled hair, 
Barrymore profile and southern sound ef¬ 
fects—has an alert eye cocked at 1971. 

It’s an anniversary the fiery Democrat 
would like to keep-^hls 50-year mark in 
Congress. 

’The small man with the big voice from 
Mississippi’s northeast corner is halfway 
there. On March 4 he’ll round the corner 
into his second quarter-century on Capitol 
Fill. 

Drop around the big dome about 7:80 any 
morning but Sunday. The wiry, slightly 
stooped man in a black suit, hot-footing it 
across the Capitol’s front yard toward the 
House Office Building is John E. Rankin. 
He’s been making this same trek, from home 
in the nearby Methodist Building, since 1928. 

NICKNAMES APLENTY 

Newsmen in the press gallery who hear 
his daily harangues call him “Silent John,” 
In the early scrapping days of Government 
electric power he was “Kilowatt John.” Re¬ 
cent opponents have applied the titles of 
“Republican Leader of the House’’ and 
“Gadfly.” He has been accused of being 
antiunion and antilabor. Rankin says he 
isn’t. He says he believes in the right of la¬ 
bor to bargain collectively, but is opposed to 
"racketeering.” 

Rankin Is perhaps better known for his 
dislikes than his likes. Among his dislikes: 
Communists, un-American activities, the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee (FEPC), 
anti-poll-tax moves. 

He is equally positive about his likes, but 
not quite so vociferous. These include: the 
late Gen. George 8. Patton, Thomas Jefferson, 
rural electrification, servicemen, and vet¬ 
erans. mockingbirds and politics. 

It was as a 38-ycar-old Tupelo, Miss., 
lawyer that Rankin first came to the House 
on March 4. 1921. Colleagues probably saw 
little unusual about the new Mississippi 
Member—a sawmill operator’s son, Methodist, 
war veteran, and married man. 

Yet of the 205 newcomers to Congress 
that day, Rankin is the only one still serv¬ 
ing In the House. And from the point of 
view of service only 15 Members outrank 
him. 
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REAL ''POWER LINES" 

In the 13 elections since that year no op¬ 
ponent has carried more than one county 
against Rankin. Few have carried one. 

Why? Rankin points to a map on his 
office wall. The long, first district on Mis¬ 
sissippi's east border is crisscrossed with pat¬ 
terns of green lines. 

“Know what those are?” asks Kilowatt 
John. “They’re power lines. Electric lights 
for farmers, and electric milking machines, 
and electric refrigerators, and some day a 
new, all-electric veterans’ hospital at Tupelo. 

“That’s my biggest job In these 26 years. 
If I hadn't been here I don’t think those 
farmers would have had lights for 60 more 
years.* 

Rankin likes to hark back to the days of 
famous congressional battles. 

His first victory, he recalls, was “the bat¬ 
tle of Shiloh Road," when the new Member 
first learned the value of Thomas Jefferson’s 
manual on House rules. His parliamentary 
adroitness—^now a House legend—won ap¬ 
proval for a concrete road between Corinth, 
Miss., and Shiloh Battlefield. 

SCRAPS GET BIGGER 

Rankin went from Shiloh to bigger scraps. 
He supported Nebraska’s Senator Oeorge 
Norris in getting the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority created by Congress. His amend¬ 
ment raised monthly base pay of World War 
II servicemen to $60. It was Rankin who 
led the successful drive in January 1945 for 
a permanent committee on un-American ac¬ 
tivities. 

A House session seldom opens without the 
fiery-voiced Misslssippian. He likes to bo on 
hand also at the close of each day's affairs. 
“That’s when the skullduggery is done.” 

NOT AFRAID OP WAR 

His days are busy. “I’m too conscientious.’' 
says Rankin. Besides his chairmanship of 
the Veterans* Committee, the Misslssippian 
holds high rank on four other House com¬ 
mittees. 

The Rankin office usually closes promptly 
at 6. The boss crosses the Capitol lawn 
again, eats with his family, goes to an occa¬ 
sional movie or early to bed. 

Folding up his first quarter-century on 
the Hill, Rankin already has plans for the 
next. He wants: A Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway, more lights for American farmers, 
better things for veterans, “a safe, free Na¬ 
tion.” 

War? The MlsslBslppinn doesn't think 
he'll see another. 

“There’s only us and Ru.«sla.'’ he figures. 
“And neither wants anything from the other. 
If we sit tight and keep our powder dry, we 
won’t fight again.” 


The Case of Robert Morts Lovett, Good¬ 
win B. Watson, and William E. Dodd, 
Jr., Versus the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

fThursday, February 7, 19^6 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who feel that Congress, through its 
power over appropriations, can deny con¬ 
tinuation of employment to public offi¬ 
cials. Congress recently tested this out 
in the case of the above-named gentle¬ 
men. Those men took their case to the 
United States Court of Claims which 
XCII—App.-36 


handed down a decision on November 5, 
1945. Because the matter was pending 
for considerable time and is of vital im¬ 
portance to the country, I believe the 
reprint of the opinion would be of in¬ 
terest to my colleagues and the Nation. 
The opinion Ispeaks for Itself. It is as 
follows: 

In the Court of Claims op the United 

States —^Nos. 46026, 46027, 4602B— ^Decided 

November 6, 1045— ^Robert Morss Lovett v. 

The United States, Goodwin B. Watson v. 

The United States, William E. Dodd, Jr., v. 

The United States 

Mr. Charles A. Horsky for the plaintiffs; Mr. 
Edward B. Burling. Miss Amy Ruth Mahln, 
and Covington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & 
Shorb. were on the briefs. 

Mr. Rawlings Ragland, with whom was Mr. 
Assistant ^ttorney General Francis M. Shea, 
for the Attorney General. Messrs. Donald B. 
MacOulneas and Henry Welhofen were on 
the brief. 

Mr. John C. Gall for the Congress of the 
United States. Messrs. Dean Hill Stanley, 
William F. Howe. Karl M. Dollak, Joseph G. 
Butts. Jr.. John E. Ritzert, and Clark M. Rob¬ 
ertson were on the briefs. 

This case having been heard by the Court 
of Claims, the court, upon the stipulation 
entered Into between the parties, makes the 
following special findings of fact: 

NO. 46020. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT V. THE UNITED 
STATES 

No. 46026. Robert Morss Lovett v. The 
United States: 

1. Plaintiff. Robert Morss Lovett, is a citi¬ 
zen of the United States and at the time of 
the filing of this suit was a resident of the 
Virgin Islands. 

2. Plaintiff was commissioned the United 
States Government Secretary of the Virgin 
Islands on April 28. 1939, having been ap¬ 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
21 of the Organic Act of the Virgin Island 
(act of June 22.1936) Plaintiff took the oath 
of office on July 17, 1939. On August 26. 1943, 
plaintiff was appointed executive assistant to 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands by the 
Secretary of Interior, pursuant to authority 
granted in section 23 of the Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands (act of June 22, 1936) to 
succeed Mr. W. M. Freeman, who had re¬ 
signed. Plaintiff entered on duty as such 
executive assistant on October 12, 1943. 

3. The compensation for the position of 
Executive Assistant to the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands is fixed at a base rate of $4,600 
per annum plus a 26-percent differential for 
services outside of the continental United 
States, plus overtime computed in accord¬ 
ance with the War Overtime Pay Act of 1943. 
Plaintiff has performed the duties incident 
to the position of Executive AsBistant to the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands from October 
12, 1943, through March 13, 1944. On March 
6. 1944, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior, wrote plointiff as follows; 

“My Dear Mr. Lovett: Last November I 
authorized you to continue your services to 
the Government after November 16, In spite 
of the provision of section 304 of the Urgent 
Deficiency Act (Public Law 132, 78th Cong.), 
which prohibited the use of appropriated 
funds for the payment of your salary. The 
principal purpose of that authorization was 
to make it possible for you to test by legal 
action the validity of section 304. You have 
continued to serve the Government without 
receiving your salary since November 15,1043. 

“As you no doubt know, this Department 
has been bitterly criticized by the Congress 
In recent months for continuing to accept 
them after you had worked for a period which 
would permit you to test the constitution¬ 
ality of congressional action. In these cir¬ 
cumstances I have concluded that I have no 
alternative but to request your resignation. 


“The matter is now before the Court of 
Claims, and I believe that the position taken 
by this Department and by yourself will bo 
Vindicated, in which case you will receive all 
the salary which you have earned. I want 
again to acknowledge the respect and affec¬ 
tion in which you are held by the people of 
the Virgin Islands and to assure you of my 
own highest regards and esteem. 

“With best wishes to you and to Mrs. Lov¬ 
ett, 1 am 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Harold L. Ickes, 
**Secretary of the Interior:* 

On March 13.1944. plaintiff wrote Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Ickes: In accordance with 
your request, l am sending you my resigna¬ 
tion as Executive Assistant to the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, effective at the close of 
March 13, 1944. I do so with regret because 
of my pleasant relations during the past 5 
years with the people of the Virgin Islands. 
I thank you for the opportunity of living 
among them and serving them in conjunc¬ 
tion with my colleagues of all departments 
whose friendship and cooperation will always 
be a happy memory. For your own encour¬ 
agement and support, and that of the Depart¬ 
ment, I shall always be profoundly grateful. 
It is obvious that the Department should not 
bear any longer the burden of the personal 
hostility toward me of Members of Congress, 
and that I can best serve the people of the 
Virgin Islands by leaving them. 

“Sincerely yours. 

“Robert M. Loveit." 

4. Harold L. Ickes is the duly appointed, 
qualified, and acting Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States. As such, he is head 
of the Department of the Interior and exer¬ 
cises general supervision an^i control over the 
executive branch of the government of the 
Virgin Islands. As Secretary of the Interior, 
he has the power of appointment of various 
of the executive and administrative officers 
and employees of the United States in the 
executive branch of the government of the 
Virgin Islands, including the appointment of 
plaintiff to his postion as Executive Assist¬ 
ant, pursuant to authority granted in the Or¬ 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (act of June 
22, 1936). As Secretary of the Interior, he, or 
someone acting on his behalf, has the duty 
of signing all requisitio' s for the advance or 
payment of money out of the Treasury for 
expenditures of business of the Department, 
including expenditures for the administra¬ 
tion of the Virgin Islands. 

6. On February 9, 1943, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives cf the United States adopted 
House Resolution 105. Pursuant to this res¬ 
olution a special subcommittee of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations was appointed, and 
on March 23,1943, the subcommittee adopted 
rules of procedure. These rules were first 
published In the Congressional Record of 
June 2, 1943 (Congressional Record, 78th 
Cong., 1st sess., Appendix, p. A2762). The 
subcommittee conducted hearings from April 
D to April 16. 1943, to Investigate certain 
charges made. Inter alia, against plaintiff. 
The hearings before the subcommittee were 
held In executive session. Plaintiff was In¬ 
vited by letter handed him on April 14 to 
oppear in person before the subcommittee 
on April 15 and make such statements or 
explanations under oath os he might desire, 
and to answer such questions as might be 
propounded. The invitation advised plaintiff 
that if he was unacquainted with the charges 
and allegations concerning him, a copy 
would be furnished upon request. No such 
request was made by plaintiff. Plaintiff was 
shown at the hearing 64 charges made 
against him by the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, 
acting pursuant to H. R. 282. Tiie evidence 
and other materials gathered during the 
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course of prior Investigations by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and by others, 
which were considered by the subcommittee 
in connection with plaintiff’s case, were and 
are confidential, except that the charges 
formulated by the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities were shown to plaintiff at the 
hearing as above stated. The Solicitor of 
the Department of Interior, on the day before 
the hearing on April 15, 1943. requested per¬ 
mission to appear at the hearing before the 
subcommittee with plaintiff. He was advised 
by the committee that his request to appear 
ns an observer for the Department of the 
Interior would be considered. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the Solicitor was informed that 
the policy of the subcommittee, already 
formulated In prior hearings involving per¬ 
sons connected with the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, was to hold its hearings 
without any persons other than the subcom¬ 
mittee, its staff, and the witness being pres¬ 
ent. The plaintiff was not proffered, nor did 
he request, the opportunity to produce wit¬ 
nesses In his own behalf or to use the com- 
pxilsory processes of the subcommittee to re¬ 
quire other persons to appear before it to 
testify or to submit to cross-examination, 
nor were any witnesses called or beard by the 
subcommittee on behalf of plaintiff. No wit¬ 
nesses, other than plaintiff, testified before 
the subcommittee with respect to plaintiff. 
Plaintiff was questioned with respect to his 
membership and activity In various organi¬ 
zations and with respect to various writings, 
speeches, and activities on his part. Plain¬ 
tiff was given at the hearing full opportunity 
to make any statements or explanations be 
desired with respect to the subject matter 
of the investigation. At the close of the 
hearing plaintiff was also accorded an op¬ 
portunity to make any statements he wished, 
but registered with the subcommittee no 
complaint as to its procedure or its treat¬ 
ment of him. . 

6. On May 14. 1943, the special subcom¬ 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
reported to the Committee on Appropriations. 
On May 14. 1943, the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations submitted a report (H. Kept. No. 
448, 79th Cong., let sess.) approving the find¬ 
ings of the said special subcommittee and 
proposing an amendment to the Urgent De¬ 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1943 (H. R. 2714). 
Section 304 of the Urgent Deficiency Appro¬ 
priation Act of 1943 of July 12. 1943, as finally 
enacted (Public, 132). provides as follows: 

“Sec. 804. No part of any appropriation, al¬ 
location, or fund (1) which is made available 
under or pursuant to this act. or (2) which la 
now. or which is hereafter made, available 
under or pursuant to any other act, to any 
department, agency, or Instrumentality of the 
United States, shall be used, after November 
15.1943. to pay any part of the salary, or other 
compensation for the personal services, of 
Ooodwln B. Watson, William E. Dodd, Jr., and 
Robert Morra Lovett, tmleas prior to such 
date such person has been appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate: Provided, That this sec¬ 
tion shall not operate to deprive any such 
person of payment for leaves of absence or 
salary, ca of any refund or reimbursement, 
which have accrued prior to November 16, 
1943: Provided further. That this section shall 
not operate to deprive any such person of 
payment for services performed as a member 
of a Jury or as a member of the armed forces 
of the United States nor any benefit, pension* 
or emolument resulting therefrom.” 

The President did not appoint plaintiff 
under section 304. 

7. By letter of November 23, 1943, Morris F. 
de Castro, Commissioner of Finance of the 
Virgin Islands and the officer authorised to 
certify the payment of salary to plaintiff* 
advised the Secretary of the Interior that in 
view of section 804 of the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act of 1943. he would not 


certify for payment the salary of plaintiff 
after November 15, 1943. 

8. By letter of November 26, 1943. Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, wrote 
plaintiff as follows: 

”Mt De'e Ma. Lovxtt: When you were last 
in Washington I discussed with you the im¬ 
plications of section 804 of the Urgent De¬ 
ficiencies Act. During these conferences I 
urged, despite the prohibition, your staying 
on the Job after November 15. for the reason 
that the limitations contained in section 804 
are, in my opinion and in the opinion of my 
solicitor, an unwarranted interference with 
my executive powers. 

*T wish to repeat the request that you con¬ 
tinue In the office of executive assistant to 
the Governor. Funds may not be available 
to pay your salary until the unconstitutional 
prohibition of Ur.e Urgent Deficiencies Act is 
declared Invalid by the courts. I am con¬ 
fident. however, that the prohibition will be 
so adjudged, and a principle fundamental to 
democratic government will be upheld. 

•Tn no case arc you to consider yourself 
discharged. You will continue to perform 
the duties of your ofiice and to exercise all 
the authority conferred upon you by law. 
“Sincerely yours. 

“Hakold L. Ickxs, 
Secretary of the Interior.** 

9. On November 29, 1043, the Secretary of 
the Interior tin'ote the following letter to 
plaintiff: 

“My Dear Mr. Lovett; The commissioner 
of finance of the Virgin Islands has advised 
me that in view of section 304 of the urgent 
deficiency bill (Public Law 132, 78tn Cong.) 
funds are not available to pay your salary 
after November 15, 1943. 

“During the past 4 years you have won the 
respect and affection of all of the Virgin 
Islanders, and you have, under very tndng 
circumstances, served the Governments of 
the Virgin Islands and the United States with 
credit and distinction. 

“If there were some appropriate way to 
avoid the effect of the provision of the De¬ 
ficiency Act, you would, of course, receive 
your salary. I should Ilk© very much for 
you to continue In the office of executive as¬ 
sistant to the Governor. It would be most 
difficult for me to find someone to replace 
you. The matter, however, now is beyond 
my control. I made every effort to prevent 
the adoption of the prohibitive provisions 
of the bill. Tire action taken by Congress 
has been very disappointing to me. I hope 
that you will be successful in challenging 
the constitutionality of the measure which 
otherwise prevents the disbursing oillcers of 
the Government from paying you the sal¬ 
ary for vphich you are rendering such valu¬ 
able services. 

“With my best wishes. I remain, 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Harold L. Ickes. 
•'Secretary of the Interior.** 

Plaintiff demanded that he be paid for the 
services rendered to the United States os 
Executive Assistant to the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands from November 15, 1943, 
through March 13, 1944. This demand was 
refused. 

10. Plaintiff, because of section 304 of the 

Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act of 19.43 
and the fact that the President did not 
appoint him tliereunder, has not received 
compensation from November 15, 1943, 

through March 13, 1944, nor has plaintiff 
ever received his pro rata annual base sal¬ 
ary, plus differential and overtime, or any 
part thereof, for the services rendered dur¬ 
ing that period. The defendant, acting 
through Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, his agents, assistant, or subordi¬ 
nates, and sdlely because of the operation 
of section 904 of the Urgent Defletenoy Ap¬ 
propriation Act of 1043 and the fact that the 
President did not appoint him thereunder, 


has refused and failed to pay to plaintiff 
any compensation for the period from No¬ 
vember 15. 1048, through March 13, 1944, 
nor has the defendant ever paid plaintiff his 
pro rata base salery, plus differential and 
overtime, or any part thereof, for the serv- 
ires rendered during that period. The 
amount which has not been paid to plaintiff, 
and which has been withheld solely because 
of the operation of said section 304 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereunder, is $1,996.40. 

NO. 40027. OOOOWIN B. WATSON V. THE UNITED 
STATES 

1. Plaintiff, Goodwin B. Watson, is a citlssen 
of the United States and at the time of the 
filing of this suit was a resident of Wash¬ 
ington. D. C. 

2. Plaintiff was appointed Chief of the 
Analysis Division. Foreign Broadcast Intelli¬ 
gence Service, Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, on November 16,1941, by the Federal 
Communications Commission in the exercise 
of its authority granted by section 4 of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934. Plain¬ 
tiff took the oath of office on November 16, 
1941. 

8. Since October 20. 1942, the compensa¬ 
tion for the position of Chief of the Analysis 
Division has been fixed at a base rate of $6,500 
per year plus,, since May 1. 1943. overtime 
computed in accordance with the War Over¬ 
time Pay Act of 1943 Plaintiff has per¬ 
formed the duties incident to the position of 
Chief of the Analysis Division. Foreign Broad¬ 
cast Intelligence Elervlce. Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, from November 16. 1941, 
through November 21, 1948 On May 2. 1944. 
plaintiff wrote to Dr. Robert D. Leigh. Direc¬ 
tor of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service, Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion. as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Leigh: Ajs I understand it. the 
reduction in appropriation for the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service makes neces¬ 
sary the elimination of the Analysis Division 
and the absorption of some of its work by 
other groups and other agencies. That seems 
to me to mark the termination of the work 
which I came to Washington to do. and is 
hence an occasion on which 1 submit my 
resignation. 

“In this last official document, I want to 
express to you, to the other administrative 
officers, and to the Commissioners and Chair¬ 
man of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission my warm appreciation tor the intel¬ 
ligent end courageous support which they 
gave to the war effort, to the FBIS, to our 
division, and to me personally. 1 am glad to 
have had a little part in what I believe was 
a helpful war service, but I shall treasure 
as the most valuable part of my Washington 
experience, the friends I have made here 
and the opportunity to work along with my 
fellow officials In the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission. 

“Cordially yours, 

“Goodwin Watson.” 

On May 3. 1944, Mr. Leigh replied as 
follows: 

“Dear Goodwin: I have your letter of May 
2 presenting your resignation as Clilef of the 
Analysis Division of the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service. 

“It is true that the position vhlch you held 
and which was kept vacant for you has 
been eliminated, so that there is no practical 
reason for continuance of you on the rolls 
of the FCO. Your resignation coming in tills 
way makes It very clear-cut that the act 
Is vdluntary. 

“From the point of view of good govern¬ 
mental operation in the prosecution of the 
war effort. I would like to frame your resig¬ 
nation with double black edges-—the first line 
would represent the detriment to the analysis 
work by your enforced leave of absence due 
to the act of Congress. The second would 
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represent the hindrance to the war effort by 
the reduction In the FBIS appropriation. 

**Slncerely youre, 

''Robert D. Leigh, Director** 

On May 24. 1944, plaintiff received a noti¬ 
fication from the Director of Personnel of the 
Federal Communications Commission that his 
resignation had become effective on May 21, 
1944. 

4. The Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion has general supervision and control over 
the agency which it heads It has the power 
of appointment of various of the officers and 
employees necessary in the execution of its 
functions, as provided in the Communica¬ 
tions Act of 1934, including the power of ap¬ 
pointment of plaintiff. T J. Slowie is the 
duly appointed, qualified and acting Secre¬ 
tary of the Commission and as such T. J. 
Slowie. or someone acting on his behalf, is 
authorized to approve before presentation for 
payment itemized vouchers for all expendi¬ 
tures of the Commission which may be nec¬ 
essary for the execution of Its functions, in¬ 
cluding compensation to plaintiff, as pro¬ 
vided by the Communications Act of 1934. 

6 On February 9. 1943, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States adopted 
House Resolution 105 Pursuant to this 
resolution a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations was appointed, 
and on March 23. 1943. the subcommittee 
adopted rules of procedures. These rules 
were first published in the Congressional 
Record of June 2, 1943 (Congressional Rec¬ 
ord. 78th Cong.. Ist sess.. Appendix, p. A2762). 
The subcommittee conducted hearings from 
April 9 to April 16, 1943, to investigate cer¬ 
tain charges made Inter alia, against plaintiff. 
The hearings before the subcommittee were 
held in executive session Plaintiff was in¬ 
vited to appear by letter dated April 7, 1943, 
as follows: 

"Dear Dr. Watson: In accordance with 
House Resolution 106. Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress. first session, a copy of which is en¬ 
closed. the special subcommittee appointed 
thereunder has before it files from the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Federal 
Communications Commission relative to your 
qualifications and suitability as a Federal 
employee 

"The committee will examine these files be¬ 
ginning Friday. April 9. 1943. at 10 a m. and 
you are Instructed to appear at room 449 
Old House Office Building at such time when 
opportunity will be afforded you to answer 
those charges and Interrogations by the com¬ 
mittee. 

"A statement and list of the charges pre¬ 
ferred against you before this committee by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, is immediately 
available for your inspection at the office of 
this committee. 

"Very truly yours, 

"John H. Kerr. 

^'Chairman, Special Subcommittee/’ 

Plaintiff's reply, addressed to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and dated April 8. 1943, 
was as follows: 

"Gentlemen: Thank you for your invita¬ 
tion to appear and make a statement before 
the Kerr committee. I have the highest re¬ 
spect for this committee and welcome an 
opportunity for a thorough and Judicial re¬ 
view of my case. 

"I have prepared the accompanying state¬ 
ment of what seem to me the most relevant 
facts. With your permiusion. I should like 
to present this statement to the committee, 
and I shall then be glad to answer any ques¬ 
tions. 

"yours respectfully, 

"OooowxN Watson, 
*’Chief, AnalyaU Division/* 

The letter of April 7, 1843, advised plaintiff 
that if ho was unacquainted with the charges 


and allegations concerning him, a copy would 
be furnished upon request. No such request 
was made by plaintiff. Plaintiff was shown at 
the hearing 29 charges made against him by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
of the House of Representatives, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, acting pursuant 
to H. R. 282. 

The evidence and other materials gath¬ 
ered during the course of prior investi¬ 
gations by the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and by others which were con¬ 
sidered by the subcommittee In connection 
with plaintiff’s case were and are confidential, 
except that the charges formulated by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities were 
ehown to plaintiff at the hearing. Tlie gen¬ 
eral counsel of the Federal Communications 
Commission appeared at the first session of 
the subcommittee with the first person sum¬ 
moned before it and requested permission to 
appear as an observer for the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, but was advised by 
the subcommittee that it had decided to 
hold its hearings without any persons other 
than the subcommittee. Its staff, and the 
witness being present. The general counsel 
thereupon withdrew. Plaintiff was not prof¬ 
fered nor did he request the opportunity 
to produce witnesses in his own behalf or 
to use the compulsory processes of the sub¬ 
committee to require other persons to ap¬ 
pear before it to testify or to submit to 
cross-examination, nor were any witnesses 
called or heard by the subcommittee on 
behalf of plaintiff. No witnesses, other than 
plaintiff, te.stified before the subcommitte 
with respect to plaintiff Plaintiff was 
questioned with respect to his membership 
and activity in various organizations and 
with respect to various writings, speeches, 
and activities on his part. Plaintiff was 
given at the hearing full opportunity to make 
any statements or explanations he desired 
with respect to the subject matter of the 
Investigation. Plaintiff registered with the 
subcommittee no complaint as to its pro¬ 
cedure or its treatment of him. 

6. On April 21, 1943, the special subcom¬ 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
reported to the Committee on Appropriations. 
On April 26, 1943. the Federal Ck)mmunlca- 
tions Commission, having considered the re¬ 
port of the special subcommittee, concluded 
that it would retain plaintiff in its employ¬ 
ment and issued a report thereon. On May 
14. 1943, the Committee on Appropriations 
submitted a report (H. R. 448. 78th Cong.. 
Ist sess.) approving the findings of the said 
special subcommittee and proposing an 
amendment to the Urgent Deficiency Ap¬ 
propriation Act. 1943 (H. R. 2714). Section 
304 of the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1943 of July 12,1943, as finally enacted 
(Public, 132). provides as follows: 

"Sec. 304. No part of any appropriation, 
allocation, or fund (1) which is made avail¬ 
able under or pursuant to this act, or (2) 
which is now, or which is hereafter made, 
available under or pursuant to any other act, 
to any department, agency, or Instrumen¬ 
tality of the United States, shall be used, 
after November 16. 1943, to pay any part of 
the salary, or other compensation for the 
personal services, of Goodwin B. Watson, 
William E. Dodd, Jr., and Robert Morss 
Lovett, unless prior to such date such person 
has been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: 
Provided, That this section shall not operate 
to deprive any such person of paymen for 
leaves of absence or salary, or of any refund 
or reimbursement, which have accrued prior 
to November 16, 1943: Provided further, 
That this section shall not operate to de¬ 
prive any such person of payment for j|erv- 
Ices performed as a member of a Jury or as a 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States nor any benefit, pension, or emolu¬ 
ment resulting therefrom.'* 


The President did not appoint plaintiff 
under Section 304. 

7. On November 22,1943, T. J. Slowie, Sec¬ 
retary of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, in which capacity he acts as certify¬ 
ing officer for the Commission, wrote the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the plaintiff: 

"Dear Mr. Watson: The Commission's rec¬ 
ords show that you have been on active duty 
with the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion from November 7 through November 
21. Since the position which you hold 
pays a base salary of $6,500 per annum, your 
compensation for this pay period, with over¬ 
time, would ordinarily be $297.01. However, 
in your case there is a provision of law which 
makes it impossible to pay you the full sum 
to which you would otherwise be entitled. 

"Section 304 of Public Law 132, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, provides as follows: 

• * * • • 

"Because of this provision, it is possible to 
compensate you only for your services from 
November 7 through November 15. 1943, 
and your compensation for this period with 
overtime is $178.21. Accordingly, after ad¬ 
justment of tax deduction $23.60 and retire¬ 
ment deduction $8.13, there is enclosed a 
check for $146.68. 

"If you desire to avail yourself of the bene¬ 
fits of the proviso which preserves your right 
to receive compensation for annual leave ac¬ 
crued prior to November 15. 1943, you should 
file an application for leave in the usual man¬ 
ner. 

"Very truly yours. 

"T. J. Slowie. Secretary/* 

Plaintiff demanded that he be paid for the 
services rendered to the United States as 
Chief of the Analysis Division. Foreign Broad¬ 
cast Intelligence Service, from November 16 
through November 21. 1943. This demand 
was refused. Plaintiff was given no instruc¬ 
tions by the Commission to cease working 
on November 16. 1943. The Commission per¬ 
mitted plaintiff to remain at his desk as 
Chief of the Analysis Division. Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, from Novem¬ 
ber 16 to November 21. 1043, 

8. Plaintiff, because of section 304 of the 
Urgent Deficiency Anproprlatlon Act of 1943 
and the fact that the President did not ap¬ 
point him thereunder, has not received 
compensation from November 16 through 
November 21. 1943. nor has plaintiff ever re¬ 
ceived his pro rata annual base salary plus 
overtime, or any part thereof, for the serv¬ 
ices rendered during that period. The de¬ 
fendant. acting through the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, its agents, assist¬ 
ants or subordinates, and solelv because of 
the operation of section 304 of the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1943 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereunder, li.-is refused and failed to pay 
plaintiff any compensation for the period 
from November 16 through November 21, 
1943, nor has the defendant ever paid plain¬ 
tiff his pro rata base salary plus over¬ 
time. or any part thereof, for services ren¬ 
dered during that period. The amount which 
has not been paid to plaintiff, and which has 
been withheld solely because of the opera¬ 
tion of said section 304 and the fact that 
the President did not appoint him there¬ 
under. is $101.78. 

NO. 4G028. WILI.IAM E. DODD. JR., V. THE UNITED 
STATES 

1. Plaintiff. William E. Dodd. Jr., Is a citizen 
of the United States and at the time of the 
filing of this suit was a resident of Arlington, 
Va. 

2. Plaintiff was appointed editorial assis¬ 
tant, Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, 
Federal Communications Commission, on De¬ 
cember 1, 1941, by the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission in the exercise of its au¬ 
thority to appoint such employees granted by 
section 4 of the Federal Communications Act 
of 1934. Plaintiff took the oath of office on 
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December 1, 1941. On December 22, 1942. 
plaintiff was appointed assistant news edi¬ 
tor, Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service. 
Federal Communications Commission, by the 
Commission pursuant to said authority. 

3. Plaintiff has performed the duties in¬ 
cident to the respective positions of editorial 
assistant and assistant news editor. Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, from December 1 
through November 21. 1948. The com¬ 
pensation for the position of assistant newt 
editor is fixed at a base rate of $3,200 per 
year, plus overtime computed in accordance 
with the War Overtime Pay Act of 1948. 
Since November 21,1943, plaintiff has been on 
a leave-wlthout-pay status at the Federal 
Communications Commisaion. and is in that 
status at the present time. 

4. The Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion has general supervision and control over 
the independent agency which it heads. It 
has the power of appointment of various 
of the officers and employees necessary in 
the execution of its functions, as provided 
in the Communications Act of 1934, Includ¬ 
ing the power of appointment of plaintiff. 
T. J. Slowle Is the duly appointed, qualified 
and acting secretary of the Oommisaion and 
as such T. J. Slowle, or someone acting on his 
behalf, is authorized to approve before pres¬ 
entation for payment itemized vouchers for 
all expenditures of the Commission which 
may be necessary for the execution of its 
functions. Including compensation to plain¬ 
tiff. as provided by the Communications Act 
of 1934. 

5. On February 9, 1943, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States adopted 
House Resolution 105. Pursuant to this reso¬ 
lution. a special subcommittee of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations was appointed, and 
on March 23.1943. the subcommittee adopted 
rules of procedure. These rules were first 
published in the Congiussional Rbcoko of 
June 2, 1943 (Congressional Record, 78th 
Cong., l6t sess.. Appendix, p. A2762). The 
subcommittee conducted hearings from April 
9 to April 15. 1943, to investigate certain 
charges made, inter alia, against plaintiff. 
Plaintiff was invited by letter to appear in 
person before the subcommittee and make 
such statements or explanations under oath 
os he might desire, and to answer such ques¬ 
tions as might be propounded. The plain¬ 
tiff requested the clerk of the subcommittee 
to exhibit to bin any charges against him, 
and was advised by the clerk that the sub¬ 
committee had formulated no charges. The 
evidence and other materials gathered dur¬ 
ing the course of prior investigations by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, by the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and by 
others, which were considered by the sub¬ 
committee In connection with plalntilTs case, 
were and are confidential, except for the tes¬ 
timony of plaintiff before said committee. 
The general counsel of the Federal Commu¬ 
nications Commission appeared at the first 
session of the subcommittee with the first 
person summoned l^fore it and requested 
permission to appear as an observer for the 
Federal Communications Commission, but 
was advised by the subcommittee that It had 
decided to hold its hearings without any 
P'^rsons other than the subcommittee, Its 
staff, and the witness being present. The 
general counsel thereupon withdrew. Plain¬ 
tiff was not proffered nor did he request the 
opportunity to produce witnesses in his own 
behalf or to use the compulsory processes 
of the subcommittee to require other per¬ 
sons to appear before it to testify or to sub¬ 
mit to cross-examination, nor were any wit¬ 
nesses called or beard by the subcommittee 
on behalf of plaintiff. No witnesses, other 
than plaintiff, testified before the subcom¬ 
mittee with respect to plaintiff. Plaintiff was 
questioned with respect to his membership 
and Activity in various organizations and 
with respect to various writings, speeches, 
and activities on his part. Plaintiff was 


given at the hearing full opport u ni t y to make 
any statements or explanations he desired 
with respect to the subject matter.of the 
investigation. At the close of the hearing, 
plaintiff was also accorded an opportunity to 
make any statements he wished, but regis¬ 
tered with the subcommittee no complaint 
as to its procedure or its treatment of him. 

6. On April 21. 1943, the ^Mcial Subcom¬ 
mittee of the Oommittee on Appropriations 
reported to the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions. On April 26. 1948, the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, having considered 
the report of the special subcommittee, con¬ 
cluded that it would retain plaintiff In its 
employment and Issued a report thereon. 

May 14. 1948, the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations submitted a report <H. Bept. 448, 
78th Cong., Ist tess.) approving the findings 
of the said special subcommittee and pro¬ 
posing an amendment to the Urgent Defi¬ 
ciency Appropriation Act. 1948 (H. R. 2714). 

Section 8(>4 of the Urgent Deficiency Ap- 
prc^riatlon Act of 1948, of July 22, 1943, as 
finally enacted (Public, 132), provides as 
follows; 

“Sac. 304. No part of any appropriation, 
allocation, or fund (1) which is made avail¬ 
able under or pursuant to this act, or (2) 
which is now. or which is hereafter made, 
available under or pursuant to any other 
act. to any department, agency, or Instru¬ 
mentality of the United States, shall be used, 
after November 15. 1943, to pay any part of 
the salary, or other compensation for the 
personal services, of Goodwin B. Watson. 
William £. Dodd. Jr., and Robert Mores 
Lovett, unless prior to such date such per¬ 
son has been appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen¬ 
ate: Provided, That this section shall not 
operate to deprive any cuch person of pay¬ 
ment for leaves of absence or salary, or of 
any refund or reimbursement, which have 
accrued prior to November 15.1948: Provided 
further, That this section shall not operate 
to deprive any such person of payment for 
services performed as a member of a jtu 7 or 
as a member of the armed forces of the 
United States nor any benefit, pension, or 
emolument resiiltlng therefrom.** 

The President did not appoint plaintiff 
under section 304. 

7. On November 22, 1943, T. J. Slowle, sec¬ 
retary of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, in which capacity he acts as the cer¬ 
tifying officer of the Commission, wrote the 
following letter to the plaintiff: 

**Dear Mb. Dodd: The Commission’s records 
show that you have been on active duty with 
the Federal Communications Commission 
from November 7 through November 21. 
Since the position which you hold pays a base 
salary of $3JI00 per annum, ytmt compensa¬ 
tion for this pay period, with overtime, would 
ordinarily be $159.51. However, in your case 
there is a provislan of law which makes it 
Impossible to pay yon the full sum to which 
you would otherwise be entitled. 

•‘Section 304 of Public Law 182. Seventy- 
eighth Congress, provides as follows: 

• • • • • 

•'Because of this provision it is possible to 
compensate you only for your services from 
November 7 through November 16. 1943, and 
your compensation for this period with over¬ 
time is $96.51. Accordingly, after adjust¬ 
ment of tax deduction $6 and retirement de¬ 
duction $4, there is enclosed a check for 
$87.51. 

**11 you desire to avail yourself of the ben¬ 
efits of the proviso which preserves your right 
to receive compensation for annual leave ac¬ 
crued prior to November 15,1948. you should 
file an application for leave in the usual 
manner. 

••Very truly yours, 

**T, J. Slowix, Secretary,** 

Plaintiff demanded that he be paid for tbs 
services rendered to the United Statee as ae- 
eistant news editor, Voreign Broadcast Intel¬ 


ligence Service, from November 16 through 
November 21. 1943. This demand was re¬ 
fused. Plaintiff was given no instructions by 
the Commission to cease working on Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1948. The Commission permitted 
plaintiff to remain at his desk as assistant 
news editor. Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service, from November 15 to November 21. 
1043. 

8. Plaintiff, because of section 804 of the 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1943 
and the fact that the President did not ap¬ 
point him thereunder, has not received com¬ 
pensation from November 16. through 
November 21, 1943, nor has plaintiff ever 
received his pro raU annual base salary plus 
overtime, or any part thereof, for the serv¬ 
ices rendered during that period. The de¬ 
fendant. acting thro\igh the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, its agents, assist¬ 
ants or subordinates, and solely because of 
the operation of section 304 of the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1948 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereimdar, has refused and failed to pay 
plaintiff any co m pe n sation for the perloe 
from November 16. through November 
21, 1943, nor has the defendant ever paid 
plaintiff his pro rata base salary plus over¬ 
time, or any part thereof, for services ren¬ 
dered d\ 2 ring that period. The amount 
which has not been paid to plaintiff, and 
which has been withheld solely because of 
the operation of said section 304 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereimder, is $59.La. 

Conclusions of law 

Upon the foregoing special findings of fact, 
which are made a part of the judgments 
herein, the court concludes, as a matter of 
law, that the plaintiffs are entitled to re¬ 
cover. 

It Is therefore ordered and adjudged that 
plaintiff Robert Moras Lovett (In case No. 
46026) recover of and from the United States 
the sum of $1,996.40; that plaintiff Goodwin 
B. Watson (in case No 46027) recover of and 
from the United States the sum of $101.78; 
and that plaintiff William E. Dodd. Jr. (In 
case No. 46028) recover of and from the 
United States the sum of $59.83. 

Opinion 

Whaley, Chief Justice, delivered the opin¬ 
ion of the court: 

On August 26, 1943, plaintiff Robert Morse 
Lovett was appointed Executive Assistant to 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands by the 
Secretary o* the Interior, pursuant to au¬ 
thority granted in section 23 of the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, approved June 1936. 49 Stat. 1807, 
1813. He took the oath of office and entered 
upon the duties thereof October 12. 1943. 
He performed them thereafter through 
March 13, 1944, at which time his services 
ended. He has not been paid the salary of 
his office for the period November 15. 1943. 
through March 13, 1944, which amounts to 
$1J)96.40, and this sum be sues to recover. 

Plaintiff Goodwin B. Watson was appointed 
Chief of the Analysis Division, Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, November 16. 1941. 
by the Federal Communications Commission, 
and took the oath of office and entered upon 
the duties thereof on that date, and per¬ 
formed them thereafter through November 
21, 1948, when his active services ended. His 
appointment was made under section 4 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, approved 
June 19, 1984, 48 SUt. 1064, 1066. He sues 
to recover the salary of hia ofloe from No¬ 
vember 16, 1943, through November 21. 1943, 
amofimting to $101.78, which he hae not been 
paid. 

Plaintiff WUlUm E. Dodd. Jlr., wee ap¬ 
pointed aaaiatant news editor. Foreign Broad¬ 
cast Intelligence Service, Federal Communi¬ 
cations Oonuniasion, December 22. 1942, by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
under section 4 of the Communications Act 
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Of 1034, immediately enterirg upon tbe duties 
of that office. Be performed those duties 
thereafter through November 21, 1048. He 
has not been paid the salary attached to that 
office for the period from November 16, 1943, 
through November 21, 1048, which amounts 
to $59.88, and he sues herein for that amount. 

None of the appointments here Involved 
were made by the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate. 

The three cases have been submitted on 
stipulations, and they have been briefed and 
argued together. The general question raised 
has been the constitutionality of section 804 
of the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1943 (57 Btat. 431, 460). 

The plaintiffs assert that the section is un¬ 
constitutional setting forth their reasons for 
that assertion. The Attorney General hav¬ 
ing heretofore also taken the position that 
the section was unconstitutional, and still 
adhering to that position, the Assistant At¬ 
torney General, appearing for the defendant, 
supports the plaintiffs. Special counsel ap¬ 
pear in the cases as amici curiae, having 
been employed to defend the constitutional¬ 
ity of the disputed section. The special coun¬ 
sel are designated variously In the record as 
representing the House, the Congress, the 
United States. Their brief is entitled “Brief 
for the Congress of the United States,” and 
they sign as “Special Counsel for the Con¬ 
gress of the United States.” They will here¬ 
inafter be referred to as “special counsel.” 

Insofar as the law Involved in these three 
cases is concerned, they are not to be dlstln- 
guielied one from the other. 

Special counsel raise the question of juris¬ 
diction. Section 145 of the Judicial Code 
governs. The general Jurisdiction of this 
court in pay cases is too well known and 
established to Justify reexamination. Sec¬ 
tion 304. which will be quoted verbatum, in 
no way indicates that this court is without 
Jurisdiction. Tliere is not a line or word to 
that effect. Inferences will not be employed 
to go to the extent of holding that Congress 
went so far as to deny these plaintiffs their 
day in court. The Jurisdictional statute is 
general, and section 304 contains no excep¬ 
tion. 

Section 304 is as follows: 

“Ssc. 304. No part of any appropriation, 
allocation, or fund (1) which is made avail¬ 
able under or pursuant to this act, or (2) 
which is new, or which is hereafter made, 
available under or pursuant to any other 
act, to any department, agency, or instru¬ 
mentality of the United States, shall be used, 
after November If. 1943, to pay any part of 
the saliiiy, or other compeneatlon for the 
personal services, of Goodwin B. Watson, 
William E. Dodd, Jr., and Robert Morss 
Lovett, unless prior to such date such person 
has been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
Provided, That this section shall not operate 
to deprive any such person of payment for 
leaves of absence or salary, or of any refund 
or reimbursement, which have accrued prior 
to November 15.1943: Provided further, That 
this section shall not operate to deprive any 
such person of payment for services per¬ 
formed as a member of a Jury or as a mem¬ 
ber of the armed forces of the United States 
nor any benefit, pension, or emolument re¬ 
sulting therefrom.” 

If section 804 Is unconstitutional ana of 
no effect, recovery follows. Special counsel 
argue that it is not severable. Their argu¬ 
ment is not convincing. We are in no doubt 
about our Jurisdiction. 

If, on the other hand, section 304 is a valid 
exercise of constitutional power, but not¬ 
withstanding that plaintiffs are entitled to 
recover, then It becomes a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence whether the section Is valid or invalid 
OB an exercise of constitutional power. 

The Court will not reach out. gratuitously 
to avail Itself of questionable but inapplica¬ 
ble elements In an act and thereby bold it to 
be unconstitutional. There U always the 


presTunption of validity. The Court will not 
imdertake to say that, because provisions in 
section 804, not here operative, are invalid, 
the whole of the section falls for Invalidity. 

Much of the argument presented seems to 
be based on a supposed lack of appropriation. 
But there was an appropriation. Section 304 
refers to an actual appropriation, an “avail¬ 
able” appropriation. If available, the ap¬ 
propriation. as far as these cases are con¬ 
cerned. was available for the payment of 
these salaries. Availability of the appropria¬ 
tion for other purposes Is beside the question. 
The disbursing agency could divert no part 
of an appropriation to purposes other than 
those for which that appropriation was made. 
Section 804 'loes not say "otherwise” available, 
and important words may not be put Into 
the statute that Congress did not place there. 
There was an appropriation, it was available 
for the payment of these salaries. If it was 
not available for the payment of these sala¬ 
ries. then it was clearly not available to the 
administrative bureau. Congress did not 
limit the appropriation. What It did limit 
and what it was directed to, was the activities 
of the disbursing agency. There, and there 
only, did Congress apply the brake. 

Section 304 Is notable for what it did not 
do. 08 well os for what it did do. 

It did not terminate plaintiffs* services. 
Special counsel insist that it did not work 
removal from office, and so stated on argu¬ 
ment of the cases. 

Removal from office is not made an item of 
damages here. The claim made is only for 
salary of the office during the time of service, 
and no longer. We are therefore not con¬ 
cerned with the cause of termination, or in 
what situation, except for lack of pay, the 
plaintiffs found themselves thereafter. 

This limitation upon the claims made ex¬ 
plains why it has not been necessary in re¬ 
viewing the facts, to gather in many things 
that are of record, or of which Judicial notice 
may be taken. Many of the circumstances 
are interesting only, and in no sense material 
to disposition of the cases. 

There is nothing in section 304 which dis¬ 
turbed plaintiffs' incumbency in office. Spe¬ 
cial counsel in their brief say; 

“All that the statute did was to say to the 
disbursing officers of the Government: After 
November 16. 1943. you shall not pay out 
any money to Watson, Dodd, and Lovet*^ un¬ 
less prior to that date tney have been ap¬ 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
th^ Senate. This was merely a direction to 
disbursing officers, and in itself created no 
legal rights in anyone.” 

We repeat, the Court, in passing upon the 
constitutional -.alidlti of a statute will not 
gratuitously re:4.ch out to make use of that 
which is irrelevant to the case in hand. It 
was said in Watson v. Buck (313 U. S. 387, 
402): 

“A law which is constitutional as applied in 
one manner may still contravene the Consti¬ 
tution as applied in another. Since all con¬ 
tingencies of attempted enforcement can¬ 
not be envisioned In advance of those appli¬ 
cations, courts have In the main found it 
wiser to delay passing upon the constitution¬ 
ality of all the separate phases of a compre¬ 
hensive statute until faced with cases in¬ 
volving particular provisions os specifically 
applied to persons who claim to be Injured.” 

Section 804 does comprehend more than a 
direction not to pay for the Isolated services 
here rendered. But that “more” Is here ir¬ 
relevant. In terms the section extends to all 
available appropriations, all disbursing offi¬ 
cers, all departments, agencies, or Instru¬ 
mentalities of the Uniter' States, all personal 
servlcos of the instant plaintiffs, and is with¬ 
out limitation in time. But in the cases be¬ 
fore us we Iiave for consideration only one 
specified period of employment, and the 
conditions of that specific employment. We 
cannot Introduce situations which are not 
before us, and which may indeed never come 
into being. It may be repeated, that here 


we have no claim for damages for removal 
from offles, no petition for compulsory proc¬ 
ess, solely a claim for the as yet unpaid salary 
of an office, the duties of which have been 
performed by the undisputed holder of that 
office. These are not suits for reinstatement 
to office. As was said in California v. San 
Pablo etc. Railroad (149 U. S. 808, 314): 

“The duty of this court, as of every Judicial 
tribunal, Is limited to determining rights of 
persons or of property, which are actually 
controverted in the particular case before It. 
When, in determining such rights. It becomes 
necessary to give an opinion upon a question 
of law. that opinion may have weight as a 
precedent for future decisions. But the 
court is not empowered to decide moot ques¬ 
tions or abstract propositions or to declare, 
for the Government of future cases, prin¬ 
ciples or rules of law which cannot affect the 
result as to the thing in issue before it. No 
stipulation of parties or counsel, whether in 
the case before the court or In any other 
case, can enlarge the power, or affect the 
duty, of the court in this regard.” 

The incumbent of the office held It de Jure. 
There was no Irregularity in the appointment. 
There was no removal of the officer from the 
office, no removal of the salary from the office. 
The appropriation was made and designated 
as “available.** The only appropriation here, 
in praesentl, is the appropriation available 
to pay these salaries. 

The closer the statute is examined, the 
more clearly does it appear that with refer¬ 
ence to the particular situation we have here. 
Congress confined Itself to one thing—^pro¬ 
hibiting the disbursing agencies from pay¬ 
ing the salaries of the plaintiffs. The act is 
very carefully framed to avoid denying pe¬ 
cuniary obligations. It is a bare caveat is¬ 
sued against the disbursing agency. 

As special counsel contend. Congress did 
not remove from office. The original ap¬ 
pointment was unaffected, the office was un¬ 
disturbed. the compensation was unchanged, 
the Incumbents were not separated from of¬ 
fice. They held de Jure. 

Quoting again from the brief of special 
counsel: 

Section 304 did not deprive plaintiffs of 
any right to salary. Section 304 denied to 
the Federal Communications Commission 
and to the Secretary of the Interior the 
funds with which to pay plaintiffs; and 
since under 47 U. 8. C.. section 154g and 48 
U. 8. C., section 1406v. the power of those 
agencies to grant plaintiffs a right to salary 
depended upon the existence of such funds, 
section 304 prevented these agencies from 
granting the right plaintiffs assert. 

We are not free to conclude that section 
304 accomplished deviously that which for 
certainty’s sake should have been accom¬ 
plished directly. If it could be accomplished 
at all. What It did do directly, not indirectly, 
constitutionally, or unconstitutionally, and 
nothing more, was to stay the hand of the 
disbursing agency. 

There would have been no occasion for 
section 304 to stop payment if the plaintiffs 
were not holding their respective offices in 
fact and in law. No disbursing agent had 
authority to make payment of salaries to 
men out of office or not entitled to office, and 
a direction to such an agent not to pay the 
salary to a legally displaced officeholder would 
have been something less than an empty 
gesture. The obvious circumstance that the 
section was dealing with was one where the 
plaintiffs were legally and actually In office. 
Section 304 did not remove them. 

.It is to no very useful purpose to Inquire 
into the reason for enactment of section 804. 
But it may toe remarked in passing that it is 
impossible to conclude that Congress meant 
that in the final outcome service was to be 
free to the Government, because the plain¬ 
tiffs were, in its opinion let us say, unfit for 
office. It is plain that the plaintiffs, if unfit, 
were Just as unfit serving the Government 
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I think section 804 Tlolates the fifth 
amendment In that It attempted to deprive 
the plaintiffs of liberty and property with* 
out due process of law. 1 reoogniee that the 
fxf^h amendment does not. like the four¬ 
teenth, which applies only to state govern¬ 
mental action, expressly assure equal pro¬ 
tection of Federal laws. But a statute which 
selects persons for punitive action on a com¬ 
pletely personal basis, with no attempt to 
treat similarly other persons similarly 
situated, is so foreign to our concepts of law 
that it is difficult to think of It as law at all. 
though it bears the stamp of legislative en¬ 
actment. If a legislature refuses to define 
the conduct which it desires to punish, if 
done by A, in such terms that B and C and 
D will be equally punishable if they do 
it, but instead merely provides that A shall 
be punished if he does it, the legislature en¬ 
gages. not in law making, but in arbitrary 
action. And this would be true, even if the 
statute did not. as section 804 does, attempt 
to n.ake punishable conduct which was 
wholly Innocent when engaged in. There 
are indications in opinions of the courts, 
though the necessity for deciding the ques¬ 
tions has not hitherto arisen, that the due 
process of law which is required by the fifth 
amendment would not be satisfied by the 
arbitrary selection by the legislature of cer- 
ta named individuals to be the sole victims 
of penal laws. In Hurtado v. California (110 
U. S. 616. 686), where the arbitrary action of 
a State was in question, the court said; 

**But it is not to be supposed that these 
legislative powers are absolute and despotic, 
and that the amendment prescribing due 
process of law is too vague and indefinite 
to operate as a practical restraint. It is not 
every act. legislative in form, that is law. 
Law is something more than mere will ex¬ 
erted as an act of power. It must be not a 
special rule for a particular person or a 
particular case." 

The cases of Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 t7. S. 
631; Wallace v. Currin, C. C. A. 4, 95 F. (2d) 
856; Minski v. United States, C. C. A. 6, 131 
P. (2d) 614; United States v. Ballard, W. D. 
Ky.. 12 F. Supp. 321. also Indicate the same 
attitude toward governmental action in the 
guise of law which penalizes persons un¬ 
equally. I think, therefore, that section 304 
is forbidden by the fifth amendment. 

It is tu'ged that section 304, even If it 
would otherwise be invalid as a trespass by 
Congress upon the executive ftmction of re¬ 
moval of executive officers, is saved by the 
provision that these plaintiffs might keep 
their positions if. within the period of a 
few months set by the statute, they were 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. But no other person in the 
country had to pursue such a course in order 
to obtain or hold those positions, or identical 
or comparable ones. The requirement was 
intended to be, and was, discriminatory and 
oppressive as to three selected individuals 
out of all the people in the country. Under 
a system of equal Justice under law, the three 
plaintiffs should not be subjected, in order 
to get or hold a Government position, to any 
other or different requirements than the rest 
of us are subject to. And the Constitution. 
I think, forbids their being so oppressed. 

It 18. in effect, urged that even though 
section 304 is unconstitutional for any or 
all of the reasons suggested, there can be 
no relief for its victims because the section 
is a part of an appropriation act, and the 
power of Congress to control expenditures is 
absolute. It may well be that under our 
Constitution, and under any constitution 
which might be devised for a free people, one 
branch of the Government could, tempor¬ 
arily at least, subvert the Government. The 
judges might refuse to enforce legal rights 
or convict criminals. The President might 
order the Army and Navy to stirrender to 
the enemy. Congress might refuse to raise 
or appropriate money to pay the President 
€r the Justices of the Supreme Court and 


the other courts. But any of these imagined 
actions would not be taken pursuant to the 
Constitution, but would be acts of subver¬ 
sion and revolution, the exercise of mere 
physical power, not lawful authority. And 
conduct by any branch of the Government 
less ruinously subversive, but. so far as it 
goes, equally unconstitutional, is likewise an 
exercise of physical power rather than law¬ 
ful authority. I do not think, therefore, that 
the power of the. purse may be constitu¬ 
tionally exercised to produce an unconstitu¬ 
tional result such as a taking of a citizen's 
liberty or property without due process of 
law, a conviction and punishment of a citi¬ 
zen for wholly innocent conduct, or a tres¬ 
pass upon the constitutional functions of 
another branch of the Government. And to 
whatever extent it is within the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of a court to which the question is 
presented in litigation, to give Judgment ac¬ 
cording to the Constitution, even though 
that requires the court to disregard a statute 
which conflicts with the Constitution, the 
judges are bound by their oaths to give such 
a Judgment. In this case, therefore, we 
must disregard section 804. Without it, the 
plaintiffs are in the position of having per¬ 
formed services for the Government, under 
lawful appointments, for which the Govern¬ 
ment has refused to pay. Bach of them is, 
therefore, entitled to a judgment. 

A true copy. 

Test: 

Clerk, Court of Claims of the United States. 


AmTeU Reach First Base in Fight for 
National Medical Center for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 

or ABKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following inser¬ 
tion by my young friend. Joe Lelb, who is 
evidently putting up a fight for a cause 
which is near his heart; 

AMVITS REACH riBST BASE IN SIOHT rOR NATIONAL 
MEDICAL CPTVER rOR VimCRANS 

(By J. H. Lelb, national legislative director) 

It la gratifying to report that the Veterans' 
Administration is now on public record to 
the effect that a national medical center lor 
veterans to replace Mount Alto Hospital wiU 
be completed by October 1, 1947. 

Thus, the American Veterans of World War 
n (Amvets) have succeeded in reaching first 
base In a long fight to replace the ehamefully 
overcrowded. Inadequate, and gloomy veter¬ 
ans* faculty located in the National Capital. 

But October 1, 1947, Is a long way off—in 
fact 20 long, bitter months In the unforeseen 
future, and stUl the Veterans' Administration 
is complacently locUUng for a suitable eite 
before the long-delayed construction can get 
under way. 

In the name of logic what are the veterans 
in need of medical care and hospitalization 
going to do whUe the Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion attempts to make up its mind? 

On January 10.1846, the Washington papers 
carried a statement by Dr. OrUBth. manager 
at Mount Alto, in which he announced that 
the hospital "ie olsseed m one of the moet 
overcrowded veterans' hospitals In the coun¬ 
try." Veterans who come to Watfhlngton for 
special treatment are being chipped to out- 
of-town Oovemment tnsUtutione for ; 


sary professional care. Action is needed im¬ 
mediately. 

At this point X would like to present a 
letter I addressed to President Truman rela¬ 
tive to this matter, and the reply received 
from General Bradley. They foUow; 

jANrART 10, 1946. 

Hon. Haret 8. Truman, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mr. President: More than a year 
ago I had inserted In the Congressional 
Record a number of articles relative to the 
urgent need of a new medical center for vet¬ 
erans here In the National Capital. 

General Hines, then Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans' Affairs, assured me of the great need 
for such a hospital. On May 29.1945, he pub¬ 
licly urged the construction of this center. 
Three months later General Bradley assured 
newspapermen that he would end over¬ 
crowding at Mount Alto. 

In today’s Washington Star there appeared 
a story that Mount Alto "is classed as one 
of the most overcrowded veterans' hospitals 
in the country. Dr. Griffith said the hospital 
was still operating over its authorized capac¬ 
ity of 327 beds." 

Mr. President, the District of Columbia 
should have the finest and most modern hos¬ 
pital In the whole country as a model and 
example of medical care for veterans. In¬ 
stead It is probably the worst of all such 
Oovemment Institutions. 

Is It not about time vhat something Is 
done about this unfortunate situation? 
Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH Leib, 

National Legislative Director, Amvets. 

The reply: 

Veterans' Administration. 

Washington, D. C, January 23,1946. 
Mr. Joseph Leib, 

National Legislative Director, American 
Veterans of World War ll, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Leib: The President has re¬ 
ferred to me your letter of January 10, 1946, 
Inquiring as to the status of our plans for 
veterans’ hospital in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. and urging the desirability of establish¬ 
ing a veterans’ hospital that would serve as 
an example of medical care for veterans. 

I am most appreciative of your suggestion 
with regard to this hospital, and agree with 
you that the veterans' hospital for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia should represent a model 
for the rest of the country. 

Congress. In the 1946 deficiency appropria¬ 
tion, provided funds for the establishment of 
a 760-bed general medical and surgical hos¬ 
pital for the District of Columbia. We are. 
at the present time, making site surveys for 
the purpose of selecting a suitable location 
for this hospital. As soon as recommenda- 
tlons can be made to the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization and approval of the site can 
be obtained from the President, we hope to 
proceed with plans iot establishing a hospi¬ 
tal such as you outline. 

Sincerely yours, 

Omar N. Bradlet, 
General, United States Army, 
Administrator, 

Finally, 1 would like to ask—why did the 
Veterans* Administration wait until now to 
start making site surveys? Why wasn't this 
problem foreseen and cleared away long be¬ 
fore the present crisis presented itself? 

In this connection attention is called to 
two letters that General Hines* former Ad- 
mintstrator of Veterans* Affairs, wrote which 
shows who was basically responsible for de¬ 
laying this long overdue Federal project. 
This oomspondenoe speaks for itself. It is 
•tttoerely hoped that General Bradley will be 
able to unravel himself from the bureaucratic 
red tape and dodging and ducking tactics 
that so engtOfed the Administration before 
him. 
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Here are the masterpieces of procrastina¬ 
tion : 

VeTCRANS' AOMlNISTRATlOir, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1945. 

I have received your letter of February 12, 
1045, that forwarded a clipping that appeared 
In the Washington Tlmes-Herald, concern¬ 
ing the construction of a medical center for 
veterans residing in the District of Columbia. 

While it has been determined that there is 
a need for expanded facilities for the hos- 
I)ltallzation of beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Administration in the District of Columbia 
area, provision for the establshment of ad¬ 
ditional facilities has not been made in our 
present program. It is expected that such 
a project will be included in our next sub¬ 
mission t^ the Federal Board of Hospitaliza¬ 
tion. 

\ery truly yours. 

Frank T. Hines. Administrator. 

Obviously, this letter was as clear as mud. 
Further specific data was respectfully de¬ 
manded. Here is the second reply—equally 
as indefinite: 

Veterans* Administration, 
Wafihington, D. C., February 23, 1945. 

Heference is made to the inquiry from your 
oillce regarding the erection of a medical 
center for veterans in the District of Colum¬ 
bia area. 

As stated in my letter of February 22, 
1915. it is expected that the inclusion of such 
a project will be made in our next submission 
to the Federal Board of Hospitalization. Our 
next program of additional hospital con- 
Htruction will be submitted not later than 
July of this year. 

Very truly yours. 

Frank T. Hines. 

Administrator, 

This as expected was Just another stall. A 
call to the Veterans' Administration to ascer¬ 
tain who made up the Federal Board of Hos¬ 
pitalization brought forth the amusing reve¬ 
lation that the Chairman of this all-powerful 
group was none other than General Hines 
himself—believe it or not. 

Here we are a year later—February 7.1946— 
and all we have gotten is an obscure date 
when the much needed hospital might be 
completed. Veterans will not stand for this 
stupidity much longer. 


Great Speech by Secretary Anderson on 
Importance and Constructive Work of 
Farm Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent convention of the 
National Council of Parmer Cooperatives 
held in Chicago, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson made one of the truly great 
speeches of recent years. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the account of this speech which ap¬ 
peared in the Co-Op Review, the official 
monthly publication of the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Federation, for February 
1946: 

From the pen of Secretary of Agriculture 
Cllhton P. Anderson, the alms, the methods, 
and the validity of American farm coopera¬ 
tives have Just received the soundest endorse¬ 
ment probably ever given by a Cabinet mem¬ 
ber. 


The message was spoken at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives at Chicago in January. 

When the hist word fell from the Secre¬ 
tary's lips, the mighty audience of coopera¬ 
tive executives that had gathered from coast 
to const, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
arose as one man and cheered, and cheered 
to the echo. His breadth and warmth of 
understanding of their aspiration to lift 
American farming onto a self-dependent 
level, above the fear of encroaching monopoly, 
fairly lifted them from their seats. With 
penetrating statements he had inspired them 
with a new and deeper faith that farm co¬ 
operatives, fully In line with the power of 
the American farm tradition, are preserving 
the family-size farm and individual owner¬ 
ship against the Insidious trend toward cor¬ 
porate ownership and operation—and main¬ 
taining their identity In a world of economic 
giants. 

"Sheer economic giantism" was, in fact, 
the apt word-coinage of Secretary Anderson. 

"We have moved," he said, "into an econo¬ 
my of 'bigness*—sheer economic giantism"— 
not only America’s industrial plant, but agri¬ 
culture, too. "It has become In the past gen¬ 
eration a high-powered, mechanized busi¬ 
ness," and, while he had "nothing against 
big business just because they arc big. at the 
same time size does carry with It some in¬ 
herent dangers, as the dinosaurs of a bygone 
age found out. 

"We would be dodging one of the most vital 
Issues of the times." the Secretary con¬ 
tended. "if we did not acknowledge that the 
same forces which brought great size and 
concentration of economic power in our in¬ 
dustries are also bearing heavily on agricul¬ 
ture. 

"The major point I wLsh to make is that • 
the farmer and the other small businessmen 
of today must operate in a world of eco¬ 
nomic giants, yet they must retain their 
Identity and their flexibility as individual 
enterprisers. They can do that only by be¬ 
coming just as efficient as the large 
operators. 

"They must recognize that they face direct 
and indirect competition with multl-mllllon- 
dollar organizations that are constantly ex¬ 
tending, constantly on the alert for new 
processes or new short cuts that will yield 
competitive advantage." 

The Secretary, indeed, went so far ns to 
say with obvious emphasis that, he believed— 

"There is little doubt that, except for the 
power of the American farm tradition, the 
growth of cooperation, and the definite, deep- 
seated Federal and State policy of encourag¬ 
ing the family-type farm ns something of 
fundamental national strength, the big cor¬ 
porations might have taken over as much or 
agriculture as they have of other parts of 
our economy. It has happened all around 
us; it has been a part of our industrial and 
business growth; but I am positive that it 
is not what agriculture wants. We can, I 
believe, find other ways of producing the 
same results—we have done it, and we are 
going to continue to do it." 

Cooperatives, as the Secretary developed 
his address, are simply a tangible expression, 
"with an extremely high value,” of "the very 
nature of farming in America from the time 
of the first settlers." He spoke of the pio¬ 
neer families that pushed westward across 
the country; faced great personal dangers 
and natural hazards against which the in¬ 
dividual alone was powerless—and who 
through cooperation "found a source of 
strength that enabled them to bring the raw 
new land under the plow, to build homes, 
churches, and schools In the face of the 
peril of Indian wars, storms, drought, and 
lack of all but the most elementary facilities 
for civilization." 

Here the Secretary found the spiritual note 
of his message—^the precious spirit of neigh- 
borllness—of which he said the "highly 


developed formal cooperatives in agricul¬ 
ture today are a direct outgrowth.” 

He contended, moreover, that this "bind¬ 
ing that holds them together, the essential 
force that makes them go on. Is nothing 
more nor less than an extension of this 
spirit into present-day conditions. Without 
that human force, a cooperative is in real 
danger of becoming just another business, 
abstract in its alms, and divorced from the 
lives of its members and customers." 

Cooperatives, he said, go back, indeed, to 
the day of Benjamin Franklin, "one of the 
sponsors of perhaps the first cooperative, 
well known as thb 'Hand-In-Hand’—the 
Philadelphia Contributorship for Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire, a mutual that 
was organized in 1762." 

Today, cooperatives "have come to play 
an integral part in the life of the farmer— 
and of the businessman." so that "It Is es¬ 
timated that fully half the farmers in the 
United States are members of cooperative 
associations that are performing some vital 
service In purchase of farm supplies, proc¬ 
essing or distributing farm products, or pro¬ 
viding other essential farm-business services. 

"Today, more than ever before, there are 
many services that the individual farmer 
cannot provide for himself—he must. If his 
efforts are to be effective, join with his neigh¬ 
bors in large-group endeavors. 

"Today, to that farmer the term ‘neigh¬ 
bors' nos a much broader meaning; it takes 
in farmers like himself over the entire Na¬ 
tion. You don’t have to look very far around 
modern agriculture to see how helpless the 
individual would be in dealing with many 
of his problems If he had no opportunity 
for joining hte strength with that of his 
fellow-farmers." 

Secretary Anderson pictured the size and 
strength of modern iarm cooperatives in this 
manner: 

"Some 7,600 farmer associations are en¬ 
gaged primarily in marketing farm products. 
They report 2,750,000 members. 

"Two thousand mutual insurance com¬ 
panies serve almost half of our fa’-mers with 
protection from losses from wind, hall, fire. 

"Twenty-seven hundred nssoclatlons, with 
1,500,000 farmer members, are engaged in 
purchasing farm supplies. Their volume of 
business runs over 61.000,000,000 a year. 

"Four thousand mutual irrigation com¬ 
panies serve about 160,000 farms. 

"Eight hundred rural electric cooperatives 
provide service for more thai a million farms. 

"Fourteen hundred livestock Improvement 
associations carry on programs to Improve the 
productivity and quality of the products of 
our beef cattle, dairy cows, swine, poultry, and 
o'^cr farm animals. 

"One thousand and seven hundred national 
farm loan associations are providing farm 
1 '.ortgage loans on a cooperative basis to 
&90.000 members. Five hundred a id thirteen 
production credit associations are providing 
870,000 members with short-term seasonal 
credit." 

Secretary Anderson at no time mentioned 
the attacks upon the cooperatives by the Na¬ 
tional Tux Equality Association—yet. In ef¬ 
fect. he answered the tirades supposedly ema¬ 
nating from "small businessmen" goaded on 
by NTEA by saying that "business, too, 
has developed many forms of cooperation and 
many specific cooperatives which operate al¬ 
most exactly like farmers’ cooperatives and 
which are taken for granted. 

"There has been a strong .rend running in 
small business to meet the competition 6i big 
business by combining Into cooperative or¬ 
ganizations; thus obtaining the advantages of 
massed buying power and mass-sales meth¬ 
ods while retaining individual ownership. 
Thousands of Independent retailors, wholesal¬ 
ers, manufacturers, and service firms have 
formed purchasing, marketing, advertising, 
or credit cooperatives. 

"It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
these cooperatives, returning their savings 
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to the Individual enterpriaer and to hU cus* 
tomers, have no Income of their own« and 
hence are free of Income taxes, although they 
are subject to other taxes oommoii to most 
types of businesses. 

**You can see these business cooperatives 
all around you. Independent grocers, corn* 
petlng with the large chains, have their co¬ 
operative retail grocery chains, which operate 
warehouses and represent their members in 
spending their pooled purchasing power, ob¬ 
taining carlot rates, and merchandise of 
high quality, beyond the ability of the indi¬ 
vidual retailer. 

“There are many so-called mutual drug¬ 
stores. which are owned by cooperating in¬ 
dependent druggists who have formed or¬ 
ganizations to operate warehouses and to ex¬ 
ercise definite standards in buying. 

“We don't ordinarily think of it as such, 
but one of the most extensive of our news¬ 
gathering agencies, the Associated Press, to 
nothing more or less than a cooperative of 
newspapers, bringing to its members news 
that no individual publication could gather 
by Its own efforts.” 

True cooperation, the Secretary reaffirmed, 
is “a part of the American way of life. 

“When you strip cooperation to its funda¬ 
mental elements, the story to a simple one. 
easily u nders tood”—and then, as though to 
answer NTEA, he added “it reveals at once 
the reason for the legal right of cooperatives, 
and their legal obligations. 

“It leaves no doubt as to the place of the 
cooperative In the system of free enterprise— 
ill fact, it demonstrates that cooperatives are 
the very essence of free euterprlee in that 
they actually represent groups of farmers act¬ 
ing together for the purpose of carrying on 
their individual free enterprise more effi¬ 
ciently. Nothing could be more American In 
Its basic spirit and purpose than that. 

“It to this baiilc objective of farm coopera¬ 
tives that has caused Congress and the 
courts to recognize generally, and in specific 
legislation, and to affirm repeatedly, the right 
of farmers to organize cooperatives, and the 
public welfare obligations of cooperatives. 

“Shorn of all technicalities, it to this basic 
purpose that frees cooperatives from Income 
taxes. If they return to members and pations 
the savings they may be able to make in the 
transaction of business for their members and 
patrons.” 

The Secretary made just as plain that the 
cooperator also has his obligations on the tax 
question. “Obviously, such (patronage) re¬ 
turns are a part of the Income of the Indi¬ 
vidual enterpriser—the farmer—and as such 
are subject to taxes as a part of his income. 
Outstanding and simple as tliat fact is, 
it has often been overlooked. It should be 
made clear that the farmer in this respect 
to in exactly the same position as the inde¬ 
pendent businessman or partner; he pays 
taxes on his income, including any savings 
he receives through cooperative action.” 

And again, by inference, Mr. Anderson re¬ 
futed the groundless charges of the critics and 
enemies of cooperation that they don’t pay 
taxes. “It should be made entirely clear,” 
lie declared, “that cooperatives are not en¬ 
tirely free from taxation—that, while they 
may not pay Income taxes, they do pay their 
share of real estate, social security, and other 
taxes. Just as do most businesses which are 
operated for profit." 

The general welfare came repeatedly into 
Secretary Anderson's address as the focal 
point of both the power and the obligation, 
the privilege and responsibility of coopera¬ 
tives. 

BASXCALLT AMSHICAN 

“Cooperatives mi*e the very easence of free 
enterprise in that they actually represent 
groups of fanners acting together for the 
purpose of carrying on their individual free 
enterprtoee more elBoiently. Nothing could 
be more American In its basic spirit and pur¬ 
pose than that. Farm cooperatives aiw not 
seeking profits as a ^up. but are seeking to 


use modem buslnm methods to maintain 
their way of life. That to their aim. their pur¬ 
pose.” ^Secretary of Agriculture Olintou P. 
Anderson.) 

“To be successful, and to live up to the re¬ 
sponsibilities of free enterprise,” he said, “the 
cooperative must genuinely serve both its 
members and the public. 

“It to a part of the American way of life— 
it to as much a part of agriculture as to the 
family-type fann—and the two are depend¬ 
ent on each other— 

“But the implications go even deeper than 
that. 

“Cooperation to a two-way street. 

“Farmers are Justified In using the cooper¬ 
ative device, and the legal privileges that 
have been accorded it. only when it offers a 
sound means to solve an economic problem 
for the benefit of the cooperative and the 
public. Neither farmers nor anyone else 
have the undisputed privilege of combining 
their Interests to seek monopoly or unfair 
advantage." 

But there was no doubt in the Secretary's 
mind that “farm cooperation as a whole has 
served the public welfare. With very few 
exceptions, farm oo<^rativei have kept 
closely to the basic principle of service to 
their members and to the public.” 

He made the claim—as so often made in 
this journal—that “in a true sense, coopera¬ 
tives have provided a valuable yardstick. As 
you well know, cooperatives have been pace¬ 
setters in Improving the quality of farm 
products supplied the public—and they have 
done It by seeking higher and higher stand¬ 
ards, better methods of marketing, and seek¬ 
ing to return to the producer who produces 
high quality the reward that such quality 
brings In the market.** 

. Tile Secretary went on in a specific in¬ 
stancing of how cooperatives do operate in 
the general welfare: 

“Farmers’ cooperatives have been In the 
forefront in experimenting with and encour¬ 
aging better grading, packing, and other 
means of assuring the housewife that she 
Is getting her money’s worth when she buys 
groceries. 

“In the purchasing field, cooperatives have 
led the way toward known standard, efficient 
products for the farmer at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost, and in many cases the methods 
they have developed have spread, like ripples 
from a atone thrown in a pool, throughout 
our merchandising 83 r 8 tcm. Such things as 
open-formula feeds—where the buyer knows 
exactly what he is buying—hlgh-analysls 
fertilizer, and seeds of known origin and 
germination have been pioneered by cooper¬ 
atives. 

“Cooperatives have fovight without let-up 
to eliminate marketing abuses, to break down 
monopoly, and to Implement the public's 
right to know what It to buying. 

“Cooperative organizations have sought to 
spread tiseful information. They have 
worked closely with the research staffs of 
the land-grant colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to bring to their 
patrons and members the benefits of the lat¬ 
est scientific discoveries and the most up-to- 
date specifications. 

“And finally, farm cooperatives can look 
bark with honest pride on the service they 
gave to farmers and to the public during the 
war, when they played an Important part 
In processing and marketing the capacity 
production of our farms, and in finding and 
distributing fertiliser, feed. fuel, machinery, 
and other supplies so essential for continued 
high production. That was service, not Just 
to their members, but to the United States In 
tune of war.” 

Fanner cooperatives need to clear their 
sights and determine their target In the 
future. **We must face the problema and 
the economic and technical developments 
that lie ahead." declared the head of USDA, 

And here a|^a Mr. Anderson reverted to 
hto Idea that zaa lUm m thread through the 


dlBOourM—a plea for the “maintenance and 
Improvement of the family farm.** 

“We want it to be a fully productive, 
highly efficient farm—but we want It to be 
the traditional family type, capable of hold¬ 
ing Its own in our economy, capable of main¬ 
taining farm and home as a way of life. 

**We want it to fit into a national pattern 
of a fully productive agriculture, tinning out 
vast amounts of high-quality food and fiber, 
capable of supplying the Nation with a boun¬ 
tiful diet at a reasonable cost, 

“We definitely don't want our farmc to 
become soulless factories, owned by imper¬ 
sonal stockholders, and operated by hired 
managers and hired workers, with success or 
failure measured entirely by dollars and cents 
figures in company ledgers. 

“To allow our machines and our Impetus 
toward bigneL.! to bring tha about would be 
to take the American spirit out of familng; 
it would mean relinquishing the solid values 
of farm life that we have prized highly since 
the first settlers put the plow to the fresh 
soli of this continent.” 

No doubt was left that we are speeding 
Into a high-powered economy. The thought 
on the Secretary’s mind was that, since “the 
farm co-ops must play an increasingly im¬ 
portant part In farm life and farm business 
(If we are to maintain and improve the 
family farm), it is absolutely essential that 
we give serious thought to the possibilities 
of the future in agriculture and determine 
tlie ways In which cooperatives can increase 
their aid to farmers in achieving the kind 
of agriculture we will need—and can old the 
public even more in realizing to the full the 
benefits of our productive agriculture.” 

“It seems to me that one of our first jobs 
is to gain greater public understanding of 
what farm cooperatives are, and how they 
serve the Nation's welfare. l realize that a 
great deal has been done in education of 
farmers in cooperation, and that a great deal 
of Iniiormatlon to available about the prin¬ 
ciples, methods, and aims of cooperation— 
for farmers. 

“But. franlcly, I think we hav < been talking 
to ourselves too much—and to the public too 
llttlef 

“Furthermore, we have been talking In a 
special Jargon that tends to make the idea of 
cooperation too complex. 

“As a result, I think the public is somewhat 
confused about cooperatives. I believe that 
our language has caused means to be con¬ 
fused wltli ends—^methods with purposes— 
Implements with principles.” 

If anyone wanted to know what Becretary 
Anderson’s personal understanding and ap¬ 
praisal of cooperatives were, he got It in con¬ 
cise terms us he went on In thto wise; 

“When I think of farm cooperatives, I think 
of them not as complex bu6ine5'fi concerns, 
but as groups of independent farmers banded 
together to do some job that to too big for 
them as individuals. 

“They are not seeking profits as a group, 
but ark seeking to use modem business 
methods to maintain their way of life. That 
to their aim. their purpose. The methods 
by which they seek to maintain their way 
of life may vary according to the economic 
problem they are attempting to solve by co- 
qpefktion. 

“If credit to their problem, their cooperation 
may take the form of a farm loaii association. 

“If marketing is their problem, their co¬ 
operation may take the form of a marketing 
association. 

“If buying supplies of known quality at 
prices they can afford to pay to a problem, 
their cooperation xnay take the form of a 
purchasing cooperative, giving farmers the 
same advantages that big business enterprises 
have in skilled, large-scale buying.” 

Cooperatives have already written a dra¬ 
matic story “of new and better products for 
the American dinner table.” "New processes, 
quicker handling, fresher food, reduced costs 
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and margins” **It Is a part of the story of 
better nutrition and health for our families/’ 
thought the Secretary, and “we in agricul¬ 
ture need to do a more aggressive job of 
Informing the public of the many improve¬ 
ments and benefits that have come to con¬ 
sumers through farmers’ cooperatives”—a 
story. Indeed, of “better food brought to the 
American family at the lowest possible cost.” 

But the days of pioneering in cooperation 
are not past. Let him who thinks so “study 
some of the problems facing agriculture and 
the family farm. 

“The frontier of ideas is always wide open, 
and we certainly are going to need ideas, 
plus the courage to give them a fair trial. 

“We should not forget that agriculture 
has boon in a seller's market for the past 
several years, with the Government taking 
great chunks of our output for the armed 
cervices. Certainly, finding new markets and 
enlarging the old ones Is going to take all of 
our selling skill—and I, for one, have long 
believed that agriculture has not done the 
job of promoting its products, of creating 
new tastes and larger demands, as well as it 
could be done. 

“Efficiency and lowest possible cost in pro¬ 
ducing, processing, and distributing farm 
products ure going to loom more important 
than In the past, and may rapidly become 
the deciding factor between a thriving co-op 
and a defunct one when the going gets tough. 
Here alone is need for practically every co¬ 
operative to re-examine Its operations with a 
moat critical eye.” 

Cooperatives must be as modern as any 
other business, in their facilities. Many 
“have creaked b; with obsolete equipment 
and old-fashioned methods during the war.” 

The farmer cooperative’s service in keeping 
the farmer up with the times, and to aid him 
in maintaining his independent position, 
said the Secretary, was “among the greatest 
of challenges.” He wouldult attempt to 
guess what all this would add up to, but he 
did opine that “increased mechanization; 
increased use of refrigeration on farms and 
all along the way to market; development of 
many new methods of packaging; new forms 
of transportation, among other things, prom¬ 
ise us a most exciting decade ahead.” 

Ill his conclusion. Secretary Anderson cir¬ 
cled back to his cardinal theme—that the 
maintenance and Improvement of the family 
farm is “the basic purpose" of the coopera¬ 
tive. 

Directors and management must keep 
this eternally in mind ns they guide the des- 
tlnlPB of their cooperatives and accept the 
“great opportunities they have for service.” 

“We want cooperatives to remain human 
institutions, accurately reflecting the desires 
and interests of the individuals who make 
up their membership” for “cooperatives, too. 
can suffer the curse of bigness—they can be¬ 
come so huge and complex that, unless real 
effort is made, they lose contact with the 
lives of their farmer-members and their pa¬ 
trons. We don’t want that to happen.” 

Of their future, Secretary Anderson was 
plainly unworrled. As before observed, he 
was anxious of even the existence, much less 
the fulminations. of the organized opposi¬ 
tion (NTBA) and the threats to force Con¬ 
gress to cripple the cooperatives by tax legis¬ 
lation. He had only one prescription for 
their conduct—and that was that they be 
responsive to the American tradition of the 
family farm, and keep on working for the 
public welfare. He put It in these words; 

“If we keep our cooperatives interwoven 
Into the lives of farmers and their customers 
from the grass roots to the city dinner 
tables, if we keep before us the realization 
that in the last analysis the only thing a co¬ 
operative has of its own is the service it 
provides Its members and customers, then 
we need have little worry about the future 
of farmers' cooperatives,” 


Workers and Employers Team Up To 
Save British Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the discussions that we have been hold¬ 
ing in the last few days the following 
article by Stanley High which appeared 
in the February issue of the Reader’s 
Digest is particularly timely: 

WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS TEAM UP TO SAVE 

BRITISH INDUSTRY 

(By Stanley High) 

I went to Great Britain to see how labor 
would go about preparing the free economy 
of Britain for Marxist burial. 1 found, In¬ 
stead, that labor has teamed with manage¬ 
ment to rejuvenate British enterprise. 
Britain's workers arc tackling the job of 
building the nation’s future as full-fledged 
and responsible partners in a joint under¬ 
taking. 

As a result. Britain’s industrial atmosphere 
la not blanketed with gloom. It is remark¬ 
ably Invigorating. British Industrialists are 
not shaking in their hoots, holding up or mov¬ 
ing to Canada. They are giving British In¬ 
dustry the most promising overhaul it has 
had in 100 years. 

These are more startling and important 
facts than the socialism which officially flies 
at the Labor Party masthead. For Britain, 
they are a bigger potential asset than loans, 
credits or Empire preferences. 

To get British industry going again full 
blast, new wage and hour settlements have 
been voluntarily negotiated in coal, agricul¬ 
ture, cotton, the building trades and In many 
smaller Industries. Cherished trade-union 
practices have been modifled. War-born la¬ 
bor controls are being continued, with labor’s 
agreement, to insure maximum peacetime 
production. Through joint production com¬ 
mittees in more than 6,000 factories, labor’s 
productive know-how is being pooled with 
management’s. 

There Is, of course, a thin red fringe— 
led by the articulate and unheeded Professor 
Harold J.' Laskl—which would go all-out So¬ 
cialist at once and damn the consequences. 
But to British trade unionism, which fur¬ 
nishes the Labor Party’s bone and sinew, the 
consequences mean more than the socialism. 

The consequence that means most—more 
than Marx on the left or capitalism on the 
right—Is a higher British standard of living. 
There is one way to get that, says British 
trade unionism. Shake the backwardness and 
Inefficiencies out of British industry; by the 
best and shortest route, put it into maximum 
peacetime production. 

No one speaks for British workers with 
greater authority than Herbert Morrison, the 
Labor Party's floor leader in the House of 
Commons. “The nation wants a much higher 
national income; it wants full employment, 
big exports, efficient production—and we’re 
going to get them,” he says. "If the nation 
has to give marching orders to big business, 
the nation must give them. .What mattera is 
to get the results. A case can be made for 
private enterprise. There is no case whatever 
for private unenterprise. 

“We do not stand for nationalization for 
its own sake or as a party slogan, but so that 
our national resources may be used with 
greater efficiency for the common good. If 
only nationalization will secure this result, 
then we must nationalize. If only private 


enterprise can do It, then let private enter¬ 
prise remain.” 

A leader in the Trades Union Congress re¬ 
cently said: “A considerable amount of satis¬ 
faction can be derived from ’beating the 
bosses.’ But It is very bad for Industry and 
it is very bad for production. In meeting 
postwar demands we shall all require a united 
pulL I suggest that an honorable partner¬ 
ship is the best way of securing it.” 

There were strikes in Britain during the 
war. There have been strikes since, notably 
the dockers’ unauthorized walkout. But 
Britain’s Industrial partnership has already 
gone far enough beyond tlie talking stage to 
foreshadow the end of industrial conflict over 
wages and hours. 

British labor, during the war. worked imder 
far more rigorous conditions than In World 
War I. Hours were longer. Working condi¬ 
tions were worse. Concessions demanded 
from trade-unionism were much more ser¬ 
ious. Yet man-hours lost from strikes per 
year in World War I were almost five times 
as high as in World War 11. 

The end of the war did not blow off the 
lid. Instead, from January l to October 1, 
1045, the total of man-hours lost by strikes 
was only one-third as high as between Janu¬ 
ary 1 and October 1, 1044. 

This does not mean that labor has ceased 
seeking better wages and working conditions. 
It means that labor is accepting its share of 
responsibility for the productive well-being 
of the industrial goose from which it expects 
to get many golden eggs. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union has 
870,000 members In the metal trades. Before 
the end of the war, the AEU made three ex¬ 
haustive studies, to assemble the workers* 
conclusions as to what was necessary “to 
reestabllBh Britain as a first-class industrial 
country.” 

That such an Inquiry rhould be made at all 
is remarkable enough. Mure remarkable is Its 
discovery that, “though complaints about 
earnings appeared in many answers, this was 
mostly associated with other negative factors 
such as bad cooperation with management or 
bad workshop procedure, lack of machine 
tools, misuse of labor, idle machines. In¬ 
creased earnings w’ere regarded as only one 
spur, but not the greatest, to the work peo¬ 
ple’s enthusiasm for the nroductlon drive.” 

Says Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the 
board of trade in the Labor Cabinet; “The 
days are passing when a trade-unionist 
needed to be only a tou^’h negotiator fighting 
a running battle with the employer for better 
wapes and conditions. The trade unions 
more and more will have to take their share 
In the responsibility of production. With¬ 
out this truly deimocratlc partnership, there 
will be little hope of producing efficiently.” 

As a first measure for enlivening Lanca- 
shTe's dispirited and lagging textile indus¬ 
try, the government appointed a commission 
to work out a new wage policy—four cotton- 
mill owners, four trade-union men. and. as 
chairman, a distinguished Jurist. The com¬ 
mission's conclusions were unanimous. It 
called for basic pay raises of from 15 to 20 
percent; the same wage for the same work 
for women; reduction in the employment of 
juveniles; increased facilities for training 
skilled workers; elimination of blind-alley 
Jobs. 

Such a report had in it the makings of a 
first-class uproar from labor leaders who 
aimed to get more or from owners who aimed 
to give less. Instead, labor, management, 
and the government hailed it as a magna 
carta for the industry. 

Almost as significant as the agreements, 
peaceably arrived at by this employer-em¬ 
ployee commission, was its conclusion that 
“it is essential to establish the belief that 
management on the one hand and operatives 
on the other are not serving opposing inter¬ 
ests but are concerned to promote the health 
and efficiency of the industry.” 
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to the Individual enterpriser and to his cue- 
tomors» have no Income of their own, and 
hence are free of Income taxes, although they 
are subject to other taxes common to most 
typee of busineases. 

**Tou can see theee business cooperatives 
all around you. Independent grocers, com¬ 
peting ¥dtb the large chains, have their co¬ 
operative retail grocery chains, which operate 
warehouses and represent their members in 
spending their pooled purchasing power, ob¬ 
taining carlot rates, and merchandise of 
high quality, beyond the ability of the indi¬ 
vidual retailer. 

*'There are many so-called mutual drvig- 
Btores, which are owned by cooperating in¬ 
dependent druggists who have formed or¬ 
ganizations to opei-ate warehouses and to ex¬ 
ercise definite standards In buying. 

*‘We don’t ordinarily think of it as such, 
but one of the most extensive of our news- 
gathering agencies, the Associated Press, is 
nothing more or leas than a cooperative of 
newspapers, bringing to Its members news 
that no individual publication could gather 
by Its own efforts." 

True cooperation, the Secretary reaffirmed, 
is "a part of the American way of life. 

‘'*When you strip cooperation to its funda¬ 
mental elements, the story is a simple one. 
easily understood"—and then, as though to 
answer NTEA, he added "it reveals at once 
the reason for the legal right of cooperatives, 
and their legal obligations. 

*Tt leaves no doubt as to the place of the 
cooperative in the system of free enterprise— 
in fact, it demonstrates that cooperatives are 
the very essence of free enterprise in that 
they actually represent groups of farmers act¬ 
ing together fur the purpose of carrying on 
their individual free enterprise more elB- 
ciently. Nothing could be more American In 
Its basic spirit and purpose than that. 

‘Tt is this bas*ic objective of farm coopera¬ 
tives that has caused Congress and the 
courts to recognize generally, and In specific 
legislation, and to affirm repeatedly, the right 
of farmers to organize coopeiatlves, and the 
public welfare obligations of cooperatives. 

"Shorn of all technicalities, it is this basic 
purpose that frees cooperatives from income 
taxe.s, If they return to members and patrons 
the savings thev may be able to make In the 
ti ansaction of business for their members and 
patrons." 

The Secretary made just as plain that the 
cooperator also has his obligations on the tax 
question. "Obviously, such (patronage) re¬ 
turns are a part of the income of the indi¬ 
vidual enterpriser—the farmer—and as such 
are subject to taxes as a part of hia income. 
Outstanding and simple as tliat fact is. 
it has often been overlooked. It should be 
made clear that the farmer in this respect 
is in exactly the same position as the inde¬ 
pendent businessman or pai’tner; he pays 
taxes on his Income, Including any savings 
he receives through cooperative action." 

And again, by inference, Mr. Anderson ro- 
futed the groundless charges of the critics and 
enemies of cooperation that they don’t pay 
taxes. "It should be made entirely clear/* 
lie declared, "that cooperatives are not en¬ 
tirely free from taxation—^that, while they 
may not pay income taxes, they do pay their 
share of real estate, social security, and other 
taxes. Just as do most businesses which are 
operated for profit." 

The general welfare came repeatedly into 
Secretary Anderson’s address as the focal 
point of both the power and the obligation, 
the privilege and responsibility of coopera¬ 
tives. 

BASICALLY AMXaiCAN 

**Cooperattve8 are the very essence of free 
enterprise in that they actually represent 
groups of fanners acting together for the 
purpose of carrying on their individual free 
enterprises more eifioiently. Nothing could 
be more American in Its basic spirit and pur¬ 
pose than that. Farm cooperatives are not 
seeking profits as a c^up, hut are seeking to 


use modem busiiiees methods to maintain 
their way at life. That is their aim. their pur¬ 
pose." (Secretary of Agriculture Clinton F. 
Andeieon.) 

**To be successful, and to live up to the re- 
sponsibUitles of free enterprise/’ he said, "the 
cooperative must genuinely serve both its 
members and the public. 

**It is a part of the American way of life— 
It is 08 much a part of agriculture as is the 
family-type farm—and the two are depend¬ 
ent on each other— 

"But the implications go even deeper than 
that. 

"Cooperation is a two-way street. 

*‘Parmer6 are justified in using the cooper¬ 
ative device, and the legal privileges that 
have been aocotded It. only when It offers a 
sound means to solve an economic problem 
for the benefit of the cooperative and the 
public. Neither farmei's nor anyone else 
have the undisputed privilege of combining 
their interests to seek monopoly or unfair 
advantage.** 

But there was no doubt In the Secretary^ 
mind tliat "farm cooperation as a whole has 
served the public welfare. With very few 
exceptions, farm cooperatives have kept 
closely to the basic principle of service to 
their members and to the public." 

He made the claim—as so often made in 
this Journal—that *‘in a true sense, coopera¬ 
tives have provided a valuable yardstick. As 
you well know, cooperatives have been pace¬ 
setters in Improving the quality of farm 
products supplied the public—and they have 
done it by seeking higher and higher stand¬ 
ards. better methods of marketing, and seek¬ 
ing to return to tlie producer who produces 
high quality the reward that such quality 
brings In the market.** 

. The Secretary went on In a specific in¬ 
stancing of how coopei*atlves do operate In 
the general welfare: 

"Farmers’ cooperatives have been in the 
forefront In experimenting with and encour¬ 
aging better grading, packing, and other 
means of assuring the housewife that she 
is getting her money’s worth when she buys 
groceries. 

"In the purchasing fidd, cooperatives have 
led the way toward known standard, efficient 
products tor the farmer at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost, and in many cases the methods 
they have developed have spread, like ripples 
from a stone thrown In a pool, throughout 
our merchandising sj^tem. Such things as 
open-formula feeds—where the buyer knows 
exactly what he is buying—hlgh-analysis 
fertilizer, and seedB of known origin and 
germination have been pioneered by cooper¬ 
atives. 

‘‘Cooperatives have fought without let-up 
to eliminate marketing abuses, to break down 
monopoly, and to Implement the public’s 
right to know what It is buying, 

"Cooperative organizations have sought to 
spread useful information. They have 
worked closely with the research staffs of 
the land-grant colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to bring to their 
patrons and memberb the benefite of the lat¬ 
est scientific discoveries and the most up-to- 
date specifications. 

**And finally, farm cooperatives can look 
back with honest pride on the service they 
gave to farmers and to the public during the 
war, when they played an important part 
In proceffilng and marketing the capacity 
production of our farms, and In finding and 
distributing fertillaer, feed, fuel, machinery, 
and other supplies so essential for continued 
high production. That was servioe, not just 
to their members, but to the United States In 
time of war.** 

Farmer cooperatives need to clear their 
Sights and determine their target Im the 
future. **We must face the problems and 
the economic and technical developtnents 
that lie ahead/* declared the bead ot UBDA. 

And here again Ifr. Anderson reverted to 
his plea that vui lllv m thread through the 


disoouxBo—a plea for the **malntenance and 
Improvement of the family farm.'* 

"We want It to be a fully productive, 
highly efficient farm—but we want It to be 
the traditional family type, capable of hold¬ 
ing its own In our economy, capable of main¬ 
taining farm and home as a way of life. 

*’We want it to til into a national pattern 
of a fully productive agriculture, turning out 
vast amounts of high-quality food and fiber, 
capable of supplying the Nation with a boun¬ 
tiful diet at a reasonable cost. 

*’We definitely don’t want our farmc to 
become soulless factories, owned by imper¬ 
sonal stockholders, and operated by hired 
managers and hired workers, with success or 
failure measured entirely by dollars and cents 
figures in company ledgers. 

"To allow our maclilnes and our impetus 
toward bigneL./ to bring tha about would be 
to take the American spirit out of farming; 
it would mean relinquishing the solid values 
of farm life that we have prized highly since 
the first settlers put the plow to the fresh 
soil of this continent.** 

No doubt was left that we are speeding 
Into a high-powered economy. The thought 
on the Secretary’s mind was that, since "tlie 
farm co-ops must play an increasingly Im¬ 
portant part in farm life and farm business 
(If we are to maintain and improve the 
family farm), it is absolutely essential that 
we give serious thought to the possibilities 
of the future in agriculture and determine 
tlie wa]^ in which cooperatives can increase 
their aid to farmers In achieving the kind 
of agriculture we will need—4ind can aid the 
public even more In realizing to the full the 
benefits of our productive agriculture." 

"It seems to me that one of our first Jobs 
is to gain greater public understanding of 
what farm cooperatives are. and huw they 
serve the Nation’s welfare. I realize that n 
great deal has been done In education of 
farmers in cooperation, and that a great deal 
of Information is available about the prin¬ 
ciples, methods, and aims of cooperation— 
for farmers. 

"But. frankly, I think we hav * been talking 
to ourselves too much—and to the public too 
little! 

"Furthermore, we have been talking in a 
specifd Jargon that tends to make the idea of 
cooperation too complex. 

"As a result, I think the public is somewhat 
confused about cooperatives. I believe that 
our language has caused means to be con¬ 
fused wlUi ends—^methods with purposes— 
Implements with principles." 

If anyone wanted to know what Secretsry 
Anderson’s personal understanding and ap¬ 
praisal of cooperatives were, he got it in con¬ 
cise terms as he went on In this wise: 

"When I think of farm cooperatives, I think 
of them not as complex business concern.s, 
but as groups of independent farmers banded 
together to do some Job that is too big for 
them uB individuals. 

"They are not seeking profits as a group, 
but are seeking to use modem business 
methods to maintain their way of life. That 
is their aim, their purpose. The methods 
by which they seek to maintain their way 
of life may vary according to the economic 
problem they are attempting to solve by co¬ 
operation. 

*Tf credit is their problem, their cooperation 
may take the form of a farm loan association. 

"If marketing is their problem, their co¬ 
operation may take the form of a marketing 
association. 

"If buying supplies of known quality at 
prices they can afford to pay is a problem, 
their cooperation may take the form of a 
purchashig cooperative, giving farmers the 
same advantages that big business enterprises 
have In skilled, large-scale buying." 

Cooperatives have already written s dra¬ 
matic story "of new and better products for 
the American dinner table/* *’New processes, 
quicker handling, fresher food, reduced costs 
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and margins.” “It Is a part of the story of 
better nutrition and health for our families,” 
thought the Secretary, and “we in agricul¬ 
ture need to do a more aggressive Job of 
informing the public of ,the many improve¬ 
ments and benefits that have come to con¬ 
sumers through farmers* cooperatives**—a 
story. Indeed, of *'better food brought to the 
American family at the lowest possible cost.'* 

But the days of pioneering in cooperation 
are not past. Let him who thinks so “study 
some of the problems facing agriculture and 
the family farm. 

“The frontier of ideas is always wide open, 
and we certainly are going to need ideas, 
plus the courage to give them a fair trial. 

“We should not forget that agriculture 
has been in a seller*s market for the past 
several years, with the Government taking 
great chunks of our output for the armed 
Bervlces. Certainly, finding new markets and 
enlarging the old ones is going to take all of 
our selling skill—and I, for one, have long 
believed that agriculture has not done the 
Job of promoting its products, of creating 
new tastes and larger demands, as well as it 
could be done. 

“Efficiency and lowest possible cost in pro¬ 
ducing. processing, and distributing farm 
products are going to loom more important 
than in the past, and may rapidly become 
the deciding factor between a thriving co-op 
and a defunct one when the going gets tough. 
Here alone is need for practically every co¬ 
operative to re-examine its operations with a 
most critical eye.** 

Cooperatives must be as modern as any 
other business, in their facilities. Many 
“have creaked b. with obsolete equipment 
and old-fashioned methods during the war.” 

The farmer cooperative’s service in keeping 
the farmer up with the times, and to aid him 
In maintaining his Independent position, 
said the Secretary, was “among the greatest 
of challenges,'* He wouldrCt attempt to 
guess what all this would add up to, but he 
did opine that “increased mechanization; 
increased use of refrigeration on farms and 
all along the way to market; development of 
many new methods of packaging; new forms 
of transportation, among other things, prom¬ 
ise us a most exciting decade ahead.” 

In lu.s conclusion, Secretary Anderson cir¬ 
cled back to his cardinal theme—that the 
maintenance and improvement of the family 
farm is “the basic purpose” of the coopera¬ 
tive. 

Directors and management must keep 
this eternally in mind as they guide the des- 
tlnlps of their cooperatives and accept the 
“great opportunities they have for service.” 

“We want cooperatives to remain human 
institutions, accurately reflecting the desires 
and interests of the individuals who make 
up their membership” for “cooperatives, too, 
can suffer the curse of bigness—they can be¬ 
come so huge and complex that, unless real 
effort is made, they lose contact with the 
lives of thoir farmer-members and their pa¬ 
trons. We don’t want that to happen.’* 

Of their future. Secretary Anderson was 
plainly unworried. As before observed, he 
was anxious of even the existence, much less 
the fulmlnatlons, of the organized opposi¬ 
tion (NTEA) and the threats to force Con¬ 
gress to cripple the cooperatives by tax legis¬ 
lation. He had only one prescription for 
their conduct—and that was that they be 
responsive to the American tradition of the 
family farm, and keep on working for the 
public welfare. He put it in these words: 

“If we keep our cooperatives Interwoven 
Into the lives of farmers and their customers 
from the grass roots to the city dinner 
tables, if we keep before us the realization 
thot in the last analysis the only thing a co¬ 
operative has of its own is the service it 
provides its members and customers, then 
we need have little worry about the future 
of farmers’ cooperatives.” 


Workers and Employers Team Up To 
Save Britisli Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the discussions that we have been hold¬ 
ing in the last few days the following 
article by Stanley High which appeared 
in the February issue of the Reader’s 
Digest is particularly timely; 

WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS TEAM UP TO SAVE 

BRITISH INDUSTRY 

(By Stanley High) 

I went to Great Britain to see how labor 
would go about preparing the free economy 
of Britain for Marxist burial. I found, In¬ 
stead, that labor has teamed with manage¬ 
ment to rejuvenate British enterprise. 
Britain’s workers are tackling the Job of 
building the nation’s future as full-fledged 
and responsible partners in a Joint under¬ 
taking. 

As a result, Britain’s industrial atmosphere 
Is not blanketed with gloom. It is remark¬ 
ably Invigorating. British industrialists are 
not shaking in their boots, holding up or mov¬ 
ing to Canada. They are giving British in¬ 
dustry the most promising overhaul it has 
had in 100 years. 

These are more startling and Important 
facts than the socialism which offlcially flies 
at the Labor Party masthead. For Britain, 
they are a bigger potential asset than loans, 
credits or Empire preferences. 

To get British Industry going again full 
blast, new wage and hour settlements have 
been voluntarily negotiated in coal, agricul¬ 
ture, cotton, the building trades and in many 
smaller Industries. Cherished trade-union 
practices have been modified. War-born la¬ 
bor controls are being continued, with labor’s 
agreement, to insure maximum peacetime 
production. Through Joint production com¬ 
mittees in more than 6,000 factories, labor’s 
productive know-how is being pooled with 
management’s. 

There is, of course, a thin red fringe- 
led by the articulate and unheeded Professor 
Harold J.^ Laskl—which would go all-out So¬ 
cialist at once and damn the consequences. 
But to British trade unionism, which fur¬ 
nishes the Labor Party’s bone and sinew, the 
consequences mean more than the socialism. 

The consequence that means most—more 
than Marx on the left or capitalism on the 
right—is a higher British standard of living. 
There is one way to get that, says British 
trade unionism. Shake the backwardness and 
Inefficiencies out of British industry; by the 
best and shortest route, put it into maximum 
peacetime production. 

No one speaks for British workers with 
greater authority than Herbert Morrison, the 
Labor Party's floor leader in the House of 
Commons. *‘The nation wants a much higher ^ 
national Income; it wants full employment, 
big exports, efficient production—and we’re 
going to got them,” he says. ”If the nation 
has to give marching orders to big business, 
the nation must give them. .What matters is 
to get the results. A case can be made for 
private enterprise. There is no case whatever 
for private unenterprise. 

“We do not stand for nationalization for 
its own sake or as a party slogan, but so that 
our national resources may be tised with 
greater efficiency for the common good. If 
only nationalization will secure this result, 
then we must nationalize. If only private 


enterprise can do It, then let private enter¬ 
prise remain.” 

A leader in the Trades Union Congress re¬ 
cently said: “A considerable amount of satis¬ 
faction can be derived from 'beating the 
7306ses.* But it Is very bad for Industry and 
it is very bad for production. In meeting 
postwar demands we shall all require a united 
pull. I suggest that an honorable partner¬ 
ship Is the best way of securing it.” 

There were strikes in Britain during the 
war. There have been strikes since, notably 
the dockers* unauthorized walkout. But 
Britain’s Industrial partnership has already 
gone far enough beyond the talking stage to 
foreshadow the end of industrial conflict over 
wages and hours. 

British labor, during the war, worked under 
far mure rigorous conditions than in World 
War I. Hours were longer. Working condi¬ 
tions were worse. Concessions demanded 
from trade-unionism were much more ser¬ 
ious. Yet man-hours lost from strikes per 
year in World War I were almost five times 
as high as in World War II. 

The end of the war did not blow off the 
lid. Instead, from January 1 to October 1, 
1945, the total of man-hours lost by strikes 
was only one-third as high as between Janu¬ 
ary 1 and October 1, 1044. 

This does not mean that labor has ceased 
seeking better wages and working conditions. 
It means that labor is accepting its share of 
responsibility for the productive well-being 
of the industrial goose from which it expects 
to get many golden eggs. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union has 
B70.000 members in the metal trades. Before 
the end of the war, the AEU made three ex¬ 
haustive studies, to assemble the workers* 
conclusions as to what was necessary "to 
reestablish Britain as a first-class industrial 
country.” 

That such an Inquiry rhould be made at all 
Is remarkable enough. More remarkable Is its 
discovery that, “though complaints about 
earnings appeared in many answers, this was 
mostly associated with other negative factors 
such as bad cooperation with management or 
bad workshop procedure, lack of machine 
tools, misuse of labor, idle machines. In¬ 
creased earnings were regarded as only one 
spur, but not the greatest, to the work peo¬ 
ple’s enthusiasm for the oroductlon drive.” 

Says Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the 
board of trade in the Labor Cabinet: “The 
days are passing when a trade-unionist 
needed to be only a tough negotiator fighting 
a running battle with the employer for better 
wapes and conditions. The trade unions 
more and more will have to take their share 
In the responsibility of production. With¬ 
out this truly democratic partnership, there 
will be little hope of producing efficiently.” 

As a first measure for enlivening Lanca- 
sh re's dispirited and lagging textile Incus- 
try, the government appointed a commission 
to work out a new wage policy—four cotton- 
mill owners, four trade-union men. and. as 
chairman, a distinguished jurist. The com¬ 
mission’s conclusions were unanimous. It 
called for basic pay raises of from 15 to 20 
percent; the same wage for the same work 
for women; reduction in the employment of 
Juveniles; Increased facilities for training 
skilled workers; elimination of blind-alley 
Jobs. 

Such a report had in it the makings of a 
first-class uproar from labor leaders who 
aimed to get more or from owners who aimed 
to give less. Instead, labor, management, 
and the government hailed it as a magna 
carta for the industry. 

Almost as significant as the agreements, 
peaceably arrived at by this employer-em¬ 
ployee commission, was its conclusion that 
**it is essential to establish the belief that 
management on the one hand and operatives 
on the other are not serving opposing inter¬ 
ests but are concerned to promote the health 
and efficiency of the industry.” 
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Britain^ d^voiapln^: Industrial partnership 
did not spring, full-blown, from the war. It 
has been coming to maturity through a long 
history. 

The earliest British trade-union leaders 
were largely recruited from the nonconform¬ 
ist churches—Methodist, Baptist, Congrega¬ 
tional. Their amhltions ware as far above 
reproach as their morals. They were driven 
solely by an evangelical determination to 
*‘lmprove the lot** of British working people. 

For the growth of their unions, they did 
not rely on the compulsion of law or the In¬ 
tervention of government. The case they 
made was a moral case. They rested it on 
the Increasing Inteiilgenoe of the workers and 
the conscience of the British people. 

In Great Britain, organused labor has now 
reached a more powerful position than In 
any other large industrial nation. But there 
Is no BrlUih taw to compel the closed shop. 
There Is none to require a worker to join 
a union as a condition of employment. There 
Is no check-off. 

Save for a case involving one union officer 
a quarter of a century ago, there has never 
been a scandal among British labor leaders. 
Today the men who direct that movement 
are paid, as they have always been, only a 
little above the wages of the workers in the 
unions they lead. That means about $2,500 
a year. The salary of Sir Walter Citrine, who, 
as general secretary of the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress. is the Natian*s top labor executive, is 
about $5,000. 

No law compels British trade unions to 
make annual reports to the government of 
receipts and expenditures. But virtually all 
of them do. 

The two key words of British industrial 
relationships ere *'voluutary’* and “good 
fal'h.** The coUectlve-baigalnlng structure 
covers virtually all British industry. Yet 
there is no law to compel any British em¬ 
ployer to bargain collectively. There is no 
law to wiforce, against either the employer 
or the union, the observance of any collec¬ 
tive-bargaining agreement. Its observance, 
by both parties, rests wholly on good faith. 
That has proved sufficient. 

Ernest Bevin, who came up from the ranks 
the tough way to his post as Foreign Min¬ 
ister. says that “lii thousands of cases wage 
settlements are based on two men’s word, 
often without snythlng being put Into writ¬ 
ing. It is simply a matter of the foreman or 
the manager and the trade-union official 
agreeing to it. Sometimes the matter is 
settled over a telephone. Yet everybody ac¬ 
cepts it as an honorable bargain. No other 
country has yet been able to find a way of 
doing this with the same confidence.” 

The settlement of employer-employee dis¬ 
putes likewise proceeds without the strong 
arm of the law or the government. There is 
no machinery for compulsory arbitration, 
but the great majority of British Industries 
have voluntarily set up their own boards of 
arbitrators. *rhe history of these boards 
shows an almost unbroken record of loyal 
observance, by both sides, of the decisions of 
arbitrators. 

Labor's healthy, productive status in Brit¬ 
ish society Is a result of that history. Indus¬ 
trial Britain, therefore, is not quailing before 
labor's rise. It has known the character of 
British trade unionism too well for too long. 

I saw a chart, prominently thumb-tacked 
above a shop steward's desk In a Blrmingliam 
factory. It was headed: ”Unlon provision tar 
avoiding diiqjutes.*’ In diagram it gave the 
step-by-step procedure for keeping peace in 
the plant. There were eight such steps. 

TJntll these stages of procedure have been 
carried out, there shall be no stoppage of a 
partial or general character. 

The flmt four measures weve all within 
the plant. If they failed, step No. 6 called for 
a meeting of the works comn^ttee. with out¬ 
side union officials present. ^At this meeting 
the divisional organizer may be present, in 


whloli case a representative of the employers* 
association shall also be present.’* 

Recently the British Broadcasting Corp. 
presented a discussion of jobs for all. A 
British industrialist and a trade-union leader 
participated. 

The industrialist said: 'Tf we get full em¬ 
ployment. the employer will have to change 
his attitude.considerably. The businessman 
has to look oi. himself less as a private man 
developing a private opportunity and much 
more as a public servant.” 

The trade-union leader said: ”We agree 
that government must use its powers to con¬ 
trol the location of industry and possible in¬ 
vestment. What about the control of labor? 
I think the .government must continue to 
control and direct labor. The trade unions 
will cooperate.” 

The Industrialist: ”The businessman has 
to take the public more Into Jhls confidence; 
to meet In very open fashion criticism of pro¬ 
duction costs and price policies; to develop 
more understanding between management 
and men. The whole thing has got to be a 
partnership-^ team.” 

A trade-union leader recently said: ”If we 
are going all out to enlarge the cake,’ the 
union side would like to make efficiency more 
of its business. Under a full-employment 
policy, trade unions will not block Improve¬ 
ments. On the contrary, they will be asking 
for new methods, new machines. If the 
workers are told what is going on and con- 
siUted about methods, they will put their 
minds and backs Into production.” 

To keep the workers Informed of what 
is going on and to consult them about meth¬ 
ods Is now widely accepted as a matter of 
good business.- A recent newspaper poll 
showed a large majority of leading indus¬ 
trialists in favor of continuing wartime joint 
production committees in their factories. 

Coventry, Britain's Detroit, went through 
the war and Is now going through reconver¬ 
sion without serious Industrial strife. In 
one of its automobile plants, management, 
through the joint production committee, put 
the problem of reconversion squarely up to 
the workers. Among the cards it laid on 
the table was the $165,000,000 of orders for 
new cars which ware already on the com¬ 
pany's books. I saw the first of these auto¬ 
mobiles coming from the assembly line, and 
visited the new factory which was due to 
double this company's best prewar produc¬ 
tion. 

” We’ll never go back to running this plant 
from the top down,” said a member of the 
board of directors. "We couldn’t afford to.” 

I talked about joint production committees 
with the regional head of the British Board 
of Trade in Manchester. It is part of his 
job to attend many of their meetings. He 
said, *Tn dozens of them you can sit for sm 
hour and not know who Is there for man¬ 
agement and who for labor.” 

In a plant I visited near Manchester, the 
dilef shop steward, cochalrman with the 
plant manager of the Joint production com¬ 
mittee, pointed to certain machines. *'For- 
merly,” he said, ”it was a man to each ma¬ 
chine in this department. In the old days, 
we, on the labor side, would have Insteted 
on keeping it that way. But here the men 
worked out their own labor-saving method. 
"Now, instead of operating only one machine 
each worker operates three.” 

The oiganiaed workers in this plant 
lodge complaints against three supervisors— 
union members—on the ground that they 
were inefficient and slowed vtp produc t ion. 
They got the men fired. 

These are typical incidents. British labor 
Is convinced that, to get more pay, better 
homes, and more of the good things of hfe, 
British industry first must get more buMness. 
It is p rep a red to agree that getting more 
business will req uir e, for some time to come, 
more give than take. 

Where necessary to serve the revival of the 
Nation’s economy, labor accepts the transfer 


of w o r k ei e from place to place; has sgteed 
to the shifting of workers, as required by 
urgent production needs, from one trade Into 
another. It was not management but the 
general council of the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress which proposed that any person who 
refused a job at a union rate In any vital 
Indfistry should be denied unemployment 
benefits. 

As a stopgap answer to the critical hous¬ 
ing shortage, British industry is building 
prefabricated houses. The agitation, from 
the union side, Is not the familiar outcry 
against prefahrlcatlon. It is a trade-union 
demand that prefabricated construction bo 
speeded up. Through their respective 
unioas, the bricklayers, joiners, plumbers, 
plasterers, and laborers abandoned their 
traditional opposition and agreed to join in 
aasembllng the new-type houses. The sole 
requirement was that standard craXtsmen 
rates be paid. 

When Britain was backed to the wall for 
lack of war equipment, labor and manage¬ 
ment jointly supervised scores of training 
centers for the production of skilled war- 
workers. The employers supplied vast q\ian- 
tities of shop equipment. From their own 
pay rolls, they provided many of the teachers. 
The unions, for their part, voluntarily made 
substantial modifications in their appren¬ 
ticeship requirements. This plan is contin¬ 
uing for the requirements of peace produr- 
tion. Thirty-three such centers are already 
operating; In the building trades. Many more 
will be started. 

It is only reasonable to suppose, declare.s n 
writer In the journal of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, that “concessions have to 
be made from the workers* side in the sweep¬ 
ing away of certain hampering safeguards 
and the scrapping of certain trade-union 
practices which militate against efficiency.” 

Samuel Courtauld, one of Britain's great¬ 
est industrialists, recently sized up the cur¬ 
rent trend. What is being worked out be¬ 
tween Britain's employers and employees, he 
said, is not socialism but the discovery of a 
productive "middle wpv” between Right and 
Lett extremisms "which will bring the great¬ 
est attainable good." That, if it should 
come to pass, would be a* pioneering achieve¬ 
ment 08 important as any since the Machine 
Age began. The prospect is promising. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF RM’RBSBNTA’nVSS 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Toledo Times which 
hAs been mailed to me by the Honorable 
Harry N. Hansen, outstanding civic 
leader of northern Ohio, who has written 
his Congressman and suggested that this 
should have the attention of every law- 
mmker. Mr. Hansen is a former legisla¬ 
tor, soldier, and is one of our citiaens who 
totally forgets himself and just goes 
about doing good. The author of the ar¬ 
ticle Is Harold H. Hartley, public-spirited 
dtizen and outstanding Journalist who 
dares to speak the truth. 
iVs cBBAPZi VO emc vns zuTcm a fncicsi. 

Xf one ezasnlned all of the individual rec¬ 
ords of man ainoe his beginning, It still would 
be difficult to find who invented the subsidy. 
Generally, subsidy means putting money, or 
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Other wealth, into something which does not 
pay Its own way. 

Businesses, trades, and professions have 
been subsidized by individuals, other busi¬ 
nesses. and by the governments. 

If an auto maker wishes to make his own 
tires, he subsidizes the company. This 
means he puts up the money and operates 
at a loss until his tire company begins to 
make a profit. Individuals have been subsi¬ 
dized, both honorably and dishonorably, 
since the beginning of time. A college pro¬ 
fessor may be subsidized by a large corpora¬ 
tion to enable him to carry on valuable re¬ 
search. Or a whole university department 
may be subsidized. On the other hand, a 
purchasing agent may be subsidized if he is 
so unscrupulous as to accept a secret dis¬ 
count which he puts into his own pocket. 

In modern times a subsidy often means 
persuasion with money. Sometimes the line 
between ar outright bribe and an honorable 
subsidy is dim, indeed. There are all kinds 
of subsidies with all kinds of motives. 

When one uses the word subsidy today, he 
usually means a Government subsidy, W’hich 
is nothing more than a little help from the 
Federal Treasury, seldom without some po¬ 
litical significance. Labor unions, for In¬ 
stance. are ercempted from taxes. So are 
charitable organizations and nonprofit foun¬ 
dations. These are subsidies paid in tax 
exemptions which are cash subsidies Just as 
much as If the Government laid the money 
on the barrel head. 

The country also has fallen prey to out¬ 
right Government cash subsidies. Most of 
us are unconscious of the fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment is paying part of our meat hill, our 
egg bill, our bread bill, our butter and milk 
bill, and our cheese bill. And there are 
others. 

The whole practice of cash Government 
subsidies is open to serious question. 

The Government has n j money of its own. 
Every cent in the Federal Treasury belongs 
to the people. Bo. W'hon the Government 
subsidizes meat prices from 3 to 6 cents a 
pound, the Treasury pays this much with the 
people’s money. The same applies to bread, 
eggs, milk, cheese, and butter. 

In doing this, the Government gives the 
impression that it Is helping both the farmer 
and the consumer. The farmer pcLs more 
for his products and the consumer pays less. 
This is the mistaken Idea which goes hand- 
lu-hand with subsidies. 

Actually, what difference does It make 
whether we pay 60 cents a pound for meat at 
the butcher’s and 6 cents to the Treasury for 
the Federal subsidy, or whether we pay the 
whole 66 cents over the butcher’s counter? 

Subsidies really make food cost more. 
When the 6-cent subsidy goes through the 
tax office Into the Treasury and out to the 
farmer-producer, the consumer pays not only 
the nickel but the cost of handling it through 
the tax and distribution systems. The over¬ 
head on the nickel takes in administrative, 
clerk, and stenographer hire, the keeping of 
records, tax deputies, tux accountants to 
make sure everyone pays, stationery and 
other paper supplies, filing cabinets, office 
space, equipment and Janitor service, tele¬ 
phone service, lights. Ink, typewriters, mail¬ 
ing machines, mimeographs, and a host of 
workers on the Federal pay roll, not to men¬ 
tion the added burden on the mall service. 

This is the big load the subsidy nickel is 
asked to carry. 

If we pay the nickel across the counter to 
the butcher, we escape all of this political 
overhead, and meat actually becomes that 
much cheaper. 

If we apply this same principle of subsidy 
overhead to all other subsidies, it is easy to 
see that we are paying the real cost of the 
food, plus the subsidy, plus the maintenance 
of a Federal patronage system which too often 
becomes a political machine in election years. 

If we throw out the whole Idea of Govern¬ 
ment subsidies, our food will be cheaper by 


millions of dollars a year. Common sense 
tells us it would be much better to pay the 
butcher the extra nickel right over the coun¬ 
ter. Then we would know who gets it. 


The Cate of the Millers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF KEORASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rec’crd, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Tribune of February 
2. 1946: 

THE CASE OF THE MILLERS 

One of the first rules of sound Journalism 
is that news and editorial comment should 
be strictly segregated. Nevertheless, every so 
often a news story bobs np which, without 
any conscious effort on the part of the writer 
to make It one, turns out. through Its sheer 
simplicity and factuillty, to bo as effective 
an editorial ns any that could be purpose¬ 
fully contrived. 

Such a story Is the half-column account 
sent In to the Wall Street Journal this week 
from New Canaan by Staff Correspondent 
Sydney B. Self on what happened to the 
Miller brothers of that little community, 
which borders on Stamford. Conn. The Mil¬ 
lers, Mr. Self explains, are three brothers, 
who were brought up on a farm, knew all 
about dairying (and put all their savings 
into it), but who had "reckoned without 
Local 336 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Cheuffeurs, Stablemen, and 
Helpers, A. F. of L." 

"Last week end," writes Mr. Self, "was 
probably the most trying In the lives of the 
Millers." The union had called out their 
drivers, demanding a new contract which 
waa tantamount to a 60-percent Increase in 
the pay roll, asked for an Increase of 66 % 
percent in commissions, and barred the Mil¬ 
lers from doing any manual work around 
the dairy. Although the Millera had only 
7 or 8 drivers working for them, the 
union sent in from 200 to 250 pickets from 
out of town to police the dairy (which neces¬ 
sitated the use of 60 State troopers to main¬ 
tain order). When women customers drove 
up to the dairy to get milk for their families 
the tires of their cars were slashed. 

The employees decided they had had 
enough and quit. And the Millers followed 
shortly^ The Millers didn’t have an account¬ 
ing staff, but they could add and subtract, 
and they got out paper and pencil and did 
Just that. Their business (around 2,000 
quarts a day) grossed about $1,000 a week, 
out of which a $455 pay roll had to be met, 
in addition to the cost of trucks, gasoline, 
pasteurizing, bottles, and other necessary 
expenses of doing business. It did not take 
much figuring to see that with the pay roll 
Jumped to between $600 and $700, them¬ 
selves barred from working, and with other 
expenses continuing as usual the Miller 
brothers, as they wrote to Frederick Conrad, 
union president, in signing the proposed 
contract would simply be "signing a petition 
of bankruptcy In advance." 

The union had a solution for this prob¬ 
lem. Why, they suggested, didn’t the broth¬ 
ers sell out to a larger concern, which would 
be better able to meet the union’s wage de¬ 
mands? To this the Millers, who had built 
up a quality business, with butterfat content 
of the product well above the legal mini¬ 
mum, answered with a fiat refusal, "We don’t 
propose to ask our customers," they de¬ 


clared, "to go blindly to another, merely be¬ 
cause we have turned o* r our route books 
and have written glowing praises of our suc¬ 
cessor—obviously put into our mouths." 

The battle between the powerful team¬ 
sters’ union and this little Connecticut en¬ 
terprise was short, and the defeat was a crush¬ 
ing one. But it was more than a defeat for 
the Millers; it was one more defeat for the 
thing that over the years has been this 
country’s greatest source of strength—the 
right of on American citizen to go into busi¬ 
ness for himself with a fair chance of mak¬ 
ing a success of it if he works hard and pro¬ 
duces something that the community wants 
and needs. That Is the essence, not only of 
free enterprise, but of the only kind of equal¬ 
ity that is consistent with the dignity of 
man—equality of opportunity. There are 
many threats to that system today, but none 
is greater than that presented by organized 
labor grown to manhood v;ith respect to 
power, but with no corresponding Increase 
In responsibility. As Congress prepares to 
write a new labor law, one could wish that 
every member had the case of the Millers 
before him. Because the case of the Millers 
is neither more nor less than today’s labor 
problem in America presented in simple 
microcosm. 


Foreign Trade and the British Loan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH PAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the at¬ 
tached editorial written by Fred C. 
Chrlstopherson, editor of the Daily 
Argus-Leader, published in Sioux Palls, 
S. Dak., merits the careful consideration 
of the Congress and the country. 

Mr. Chrlstopherson is not only a com¬ 
prehensive student of economics and for¬ 
eign affairs but on the matter of the 
British loan he speaks with a consider¬ 
able degree of personal experience made 
possible through an intimate study cf 
international trade as he has had an 
opportunity to observe it in visits to 
England and Europe. 

The clear-cut facts set forth in this 
editorial have a direct bearing on the 
problems growing out of the British loan 
proposal now being urged by President 
Truman. Economics and national sol¬ 
vency are matters which cannot be set¬ 
tled on the basis of sentimentality. 

Tf America and the world are to pros¬ 
per, it must be on a basis of reality and 
one of the undeniable realities in the 
picture is the fact that a bankrupt United 
States not only cannot be helpful to 
the rest of the world but it would actu¬ 
ally go far toward destroying the pri¬ 
vate enterprise system in every country 
and on every continent. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND THE BRITISH LOAN 

Paul McCracken, director of research of the 
Federal Reserve bank of Minneapolis, told the 
Sioux Falls Rotary Club yesterday that it 
was desirable for the United States to make 
the $4,600,600,000 loan to Great Britain. 

But, though his remarks were interesting, 
they were unconvincing. 

It was his opinion that the United States 
would have to provide this credit to Britain 
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It we were to niAlntftln our proper potltion 
In world trade. If we did not finance Britain, 
he contended, the British would proceed to 
make individual trading agreements with 
other nations and the United States would 
he left on the outside of this charmed circle. 

Thus, it seems—^If we are to accept Mc¬ 
Cracken's opinion as the right one—^the 
British lion Is still the mightiest power in 
the world and that she is in a position to 
crack an economic whip that would make 
the United States stagger. 

That is accrediting to an Impoverished 
nation an almost incredible influence and 
might. 

Actually Britain has no such power. She 
has lost her capital and la In desperate straits 
financially. In truth, she doesn't enjoy a 
full trading control over even the countries 
that comprise the British Commonwealth. 

McCracken discussed foreign trade at some 
length. He pointed out, quite accurately, 
that England Is potentially a great buyer 
of the world's goods. She would welcome the 
wheat from Argentina, for example, and 
would gfladly buy from her providing that 
Argentina purchased some of her factory 
products. In fact. England Is a market for 
foodstuffs in great quantity because she 
doesn’t produce enough to serve her own 
people. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
a surplus producer of foodstuffs. We have 
food to exj^rt and have very little occasion 
to import it. Thus Argentina can't find a 
market here for her major export goods. 

That, of course, Is an economic fact and 
there’s nothing in the British loan or any 
other loan that will alter the picture. 

We could give Argentina $2,000,000,000, as 
an Instance, and she would be willing to use 
that amount to buy American machinery, 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and sew¬ 
ing machines. But once that $2,000,000,000 
was exhausted, she would cease buying our 
products unless we could provide a market 
here for her wheat. Fundamentally, she 
can’t buy from us unless we buy from her. 

8o it is with England. England Just now 
would welcome an opportunity to piuchase 
great quantities of American products. And 
she could do so with the loan now tinder 
consideration. But once that sum was ex¬ 
hausted. she would be compelled to quit buy¬ 
ing from us unless we bought from her. 

Actually, It Isn’t credit that the world 
needs from \is in order to do business with 
us. 

The fact is that If we expect to sell goods 
to other nations we must he prepared to buy 
from them in equal quantity. 

Tliere is no purpose now in repeating the 
mistake that was made after the First World 
War, Then we financed the world—and 
found foreign outlets for our products. 
When the credit was exhausted, the markets 
were eliminated. 

Surely we should have acquired enough 
learning through this experience to make an 
effort now to place our foreign trade on a 
sound basis. Such a basis would require a 
matching of our exports and imports. If we 
are unwilling to do that, we might as well 
prepare to forget about foreign trade. 

The Argus-Leader doesn't question for a 
moment the fact that England needs financial 
aid and needs It badly. 

She Is a nation that Is In acute distress 
primarily as a result of her tremendous sacri¬ 
fices during the war. If we are to help her, 
let us do so on the basis of a direct contribu¬ 
tion through the UNRRA or some other suit¬ 
able organization. Then we*d be dealing 
factually with the problem and know exactly 
what we were doing. 

When we extend aid In the guise of a loan, 
we are only kidding ourselves and perhaps 
many Britishers as well about Its meaning 
and Its possibilities. 


The Brilith Loin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, IHB 

Mr, THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, after the President's recom¬ 
mendation to the Congress of a $3,750,- 
000,000 credit to the United Kingdom, I 
Inquired of the President as to what fur¬ 
ther requests would be made for loans 
to other nations. The President, in a 
letter to me of February 2 stated that 
^'Naturally, there will be requests for 
loans from a great many countries, some 
of which we shall expect to accommo¬ 
date." But, the President failed to 
clarify the administration's position as 
to exactly what other loans and the 
amounts of such loans would be recom¬ 
mended by it. Certainly, it Is difficult 
for this Congress to pass upon any one 
loan such as the proposed loan to Great 
Britain unless we know the whole story. 
I think it is imperative, therefore, that 
the President advise this Congress, either 
directly or through the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives Just what loan commit¬ 
ments to foreign nations he has made 
and what demands have been made upon 
us by other nations in the world, other 
than Great Britain. 

In this connection, I believe it will be 
of Interest to the Members of the House 
to read the correspondence between the 
President and myself on this subject, 
hereto appended: 

January SO, 1046. 

Dear Mr. President: After listening with 
deep Interest to your message today, in which 
you recommend to the Congress the approval 
of a $3,750,000,000 credit to the United King¬ 
dom, I concluded that it would be very help¬ 
ful to my determination as to how to vote on 
such a measure If you would advise me as to 
whether the request for the United Kingdom 
will be foUowed by further requests of credits 
for other foreign nations. 

WUl there be a request for Russia, and for 
what amount? Will there be a request for 
France, and for what amount? Will there be 
a request for China, and for what amount? 
Will there be requests for other European na¬ 
tions, for Bouth American nations, and for 
other Asiatic nations, and for what amoxmts? 

Mr. President. I hope that In recommend¬ 
ing the loan to the Uhlted Kingdom you are 
taking into consideration possible demands 
from other nations, and likewise the embar¬ 
rassment which would accrue to us were we 
to grant a loan to the United Kingdom and 
not one to Russia, and to the other powers. 

Will you please supply me with the re¬ 
quested information at an early date, and 
thinking you In anticipation of It, I am 
Sincerely, 

J. Parnell Thomas. 

February 2,1946. 

My Dear Mr. Thomas: I appreciated very 
much your letter of January 30. 

Naturally there wlU be requests for loans 
from a great many countriee, some of which 
we shaU e3q>ect to accommodate. The Bret- 
ton Woods arrangement and the Export- 
toport Bank were set up primarily to meet 
$ome of these demands. 


Since we spent some $800,000,000,000 to 
carry on a war, for the thing for which we 
stand. It seems to me that we ought to be 
willing to contribute financial aid to devas¬ 
tated countries and to our allies to imple¬ 
ment the peace for which we fought. 

I am inclined to think that we are willing 
to do Just that. 

These loans are entirely different from the 
contributions we made In wartime. We, of 
course, shall expect their repayment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry 8. TEuman. 

February 6,1946. 

Dear Me. President: 1 wish to thank you 
for your prompt answer to my letter of Jan¬ 
uary 80, in which I made speolflc inquiries 
reg^lng prospective loans by this countiT 
to foreign powers. 

I am constrained to observe respectfully, 
however, that your letter contributes little 
to the clarification of the questions in which 
1 am Interested. I wrote you, If you remem¬ 
ber. of my concern with regard to my vote on 
a proposed loan to the United Kingdom. My 
concern in the matter is based upon a feel¬ 
ing that other loans, to other nations, are 
in prospect, and my conviction is that I 
would be In a much better position to vote 
upon the British loan if I knew bow much 
our administration proposed to lend to other 
countries. 

The letter asked, for instance, how much 
it was proposed that America lend to Russia. 
Similar questions were asked regarding pos¬ 
sible loans to other cmmtrles, named in my 
letter. 

It Is still my feeling, as it was when I 
wrote you last month, that the Congress 
should be fully informed in this vital matter, 
and that it is the duty of the administration 
to let the Congress know precisely what It 
intends to do regarding other loans. 

Sincerely, 

J. Parnell Thomas. 


Settlement of Labor Diiputet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. ROUND KINZER 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 194$ 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate on 
February 6. 1948, by H. W. PrenUs, Jr., 
president, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan¬ 
caster, Pa.: 

My name Is H. W. Prentis, Jr. 1 reside in 
Lancaster, Pa. X have been In the employ 
of the Armstrong Cork Co. for 39 years and 
since 1934 have served as its president. The 
business was started In 1860. The company 
has 16 factorlee In the United States with 
approximately 12.000 employees In this coun¬ 
try and Boms 2,500 abroad. 

I have accepted the courteous invitation 
to appear before you, which your chairman. 
Senator Mubray, extended me. not because 
X claim expert knowledge in the field of labor 
relations, but because 1 believe it is the 
bounden duty of every oiUzen, when called 
on, to make whatever modest contribution 
he can to the solution of public problems. 
And certainly no question confronting the 
Nation today la more critical and dlfllcult 
than that which this Committee has before 
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it: namely, the devising of a sound national 
policy to promote Industrial peace. 

The gravity of the situation-^taking into 
account its long-range implications—can 
scarcely be exaggerated. For history shows 
that no form of popular self-government can 
long exist in the face of acute class cleavage. 
The strength of the American Republic in 
the post has rested on the fact that we have 
divided on vertical rather than on horizontal 
lines. In politics, for example, no party has 
represented any particular class at all. La¬ 
bor troubles create class consciousness and 
class consciousness, if accentuated suffl- 
ciently, will eventually spell the end of liberty 
as we have known it since 1776. If this 
tendency is to be avoided, the same basic 
rules must be applied to every group in the 
Nation. Special privileges, acquired either 
by legislation or by hunger for power, finally 
tend to create a state within a state which 
destroys freedom. As Woodrow Wilson said: 
**The business of government is to see that 
no body or group of men, no matter what 
their private business is. may come into 
competition with the authority of society.** 

I was in Pittsburgh yesterday, where a 
strike la In progress at our company’s local 
plant. We had had no labor trouble there 
for 49 years prior to the passage of the 
Wagner Act. In this case, as in many others 
throughout the land, a small group of indi¬ 
viduals. organized as a labor union, have 
arrogated to themselves the ‘’authority of 
society" by refusing admlssior even to the 
office building of company employees who 
have nothing directly to do with the current 
production or shipping of products manufac¬ 
tured at that particular factory. Even the 
plant manager is denied entrance unless he 
exhibits this pass, which I thought the mem¬ 
bers of the committee might like to see. 

I. for one, am no labor baiter. 1 was an 
advocate of collective bargaining^! prefer to 
call it collective negotiation—long before the 
Wagner Act was passed. As an American 
citizen, however. I submit that it is a sad 
travesty on American principles when gov¬ 
ernment abdicates to a private organization 
the right to determine who shall or shall not 
come and go peacefully over public highways 
to his place of business. To such an un¬ 
dreamed pass has the exercise of power with¬ 
out commensurate responsibility brought us 
today. 

Grave as the present picture is, the condi¬ 
tions that have led up to it are not of recent 
origin. They have been developing for years. 
And those conditions cannot be remedied 
overnight. I earnestly hope, therefore, that 
Instead of recommending piecemeal legisla¬ 
tion designed to put out the present fires in 
the field of industrial relations. Congress will 
center its attention on over-all measures cal¬ 
culated to prevent labor conflagrations in the 
future. 

Government’s function In the prevention 
or minimizing of industrial warfare should, 
it seems 'to me, be threefold in character: 
First, Government should set the rules; 
second, it should provide machinery (along 
with the help of the courts) to administer 
those rules efficiently and Impartially; third, 
it should function as an umpire, not as a 
czar—except in the case of public utilities, 
whose rates are regulated by public author¬ 
ity. Government should stay out of the 
collective-bargaining process, which can only 
be really effective when conducted on a free 
basis at as nearly the plant level as possible. 

There are many bills dealing with labor 
problems now pending before Congress. 
There are three measures, as I understand it, 
before this particular committee. The El- 
iender bill (S. 1661), the McMahon bill 
(8. 1419), and the Ball-Hatch substitute 
(8. 1061). Needless to say, I am in thor¬ 
ough sympathy with the objectives of all 
three of these bills; namely, to promote In¬ 
dustrial peace. Measured by the three stand¬ 
ards to which I have just referred, however, 
none provides the comprehensive fire-pre¬ 


vention methods and apparatus that the 
long-range problem requires. 

For example, fact finding is only one piece 
of the mechanism that, in my Judgment, 
should be set up to handle industriol dis¬ 
putes. The procedure is useful, but limited 
in application in the way in which It is cur¬ 
rently being applied unless we are prepared 
ultimately to adopt a planned economy in 
which Government would take lull respon¬ 
sibility for our economic life. Fact finding 
with one corporation may indeed create a 
whole series of problems in other companies 
and industries. What has happened in re¬ 
cent weeks, 1 think, bears out the truth of 
that assertion. Hence I cannot regard the 
Ellender bill (8. 1661) as the final solution 
of the over-all problem. 

Conciliation and voluntary arbitration are 
most important steps in promoting indus¬ 
trial peace but, after all, they are only parts 
of the administrative machinery. They do 
not go to the roots of the difficulty. There¬ 
fore, in my opinion, the McMahon bill 
(8. .'*.419) is only a partial palliative—not the 
remedy. 

The Ball-Hatch substitute (S. 1661), it 
seems to me. probes deeper into the basic 
problem, since it requires both labor and 
management to negotiate in good faith to 
make and maintain collective-bargaining 
agreements and provides that failure to do so 
is a violation of law, subject to the civil ac¬ 
tion in the courts. These stipulations are, 
moreover, accompanied by carefully thought 
out provisions for improved procedures in 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration and 
under certain conditions for special fact¬ 
finding commissions. But even this substi- 
tute does not go, in my opinion, to the core of 
the Nation's present problem; namely, to re¬ 
quire In the public interest that labor organ¬ 
izations assume legal responsibility commen¬ 
surate with the power they now possess 
under the laws of the land. Justice Brandeis 
hit the nail on the head when he said: 
*Tndustrial liberty, like civil liberty, must 
rest upon the solid foundation of law. Dis¬ 
regard the law in either, however good your 
motives, and you have anarchy. The plea 
of the trade-unions for immunity, be it from 
injunction or from liability for damages, is 
as fallacious as the plea for lynchers." 

But even the establishment of the prin¬ 
ciple that legal responsibility and authority 
must go hand in hand will not cure all in¬ 
dustrial trouble. My personal conviction is 
that a certain amount of economic friction 
is inevitable if we are to remain freemen 
politically, intellectually, and spiritually. 
There are no labor disturbances in Russia 
because, as the Federalist Papers said in 1789, 
''Power over a man's support is power over 
his will." Certainly all of us will agree with 
the statement of Mr. Matthew Woll, of the 
American Federation of Labor, sometime ago: 
"American labor wants no traffic with Eu¬ 
ropean despotism which has destroyed free 
trade-unionism and free private enterprise 
and has destroyed any voluntary form of col¬ 
lective effort in social, religious, and eco¬ 
nomic fields.*’ 

8o as freemen, determined to remain free, 
we come back to the question: What can we 
do to minimize industrial friction without 
destroying our freedom on the one hand and 
without penalizing the consuming public on 
the other? Note that last phrase about the 
consuming public. I shall have something 
further to say on that point later. 

Few men in history have demonstrated 
that human character can maintain its in¬ 
tegrity under the corroding Influence of un¬ 
bridled power. A former Presidential candi¬ 
date on the Democratic ticket once observed 
to me that men will do things out of the 
desire for prominence and power that they 
would never do for money. On the other 
hand, the assumption of moral and legal re¬ 
sponsibility has a distinctly sobering effect 
on any man's attitude and actions. Public 
servants, like you genllamen who are trying 


to solve this perplexing problem of indus¬ 
trial relations, need no reminder of that fact. 
Responsibility and power must be joined in 
all fields of human endeavor if social disin¬ 
tegration is to be avoided. Their divorce 
leads ultimately to anarchy. 

If a man wants to be a general and exer¬ 
cise the authority that goes with the job. he 
must take responsibility for his brigade or 
his division. Otherwise there would be 
chaos in the Army. If a corporation execu¬ 
tive aspires to such authority as now accom¬ 
panies his position, he is required—and prop¬ 
erly so—to assume legal and moral responsi¬ 
bility for all his actions 365 days in the year. 
While it is true that this responsibility may 
not have always been wisely exercised, never¬ 
theless the legal responsibility of business 
managers does exist in statutory law. The 
responsibilities of labor leadership must now 
be cleaily fixed also. 

The arbitrary exercise of power brought 
down the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act on the railroads in 1887. The selfish¬ 
ness of great industrial combinations 
brought the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890: 
the Clayton Act in 1914. Abuses in the secu- 
rity markets brought the 8ecurities and Ex¬ 
change Acts of the thirties. Refusal to con¬ 
cede to labor the right to organize resulted 
In the National Labor Relations Act, and 
since organized labor has not found volun¬ 
tary means of curbing its excesses. Congress 
should now do so in the public interest. 

As long 06 a labor organization can negoti¬ 
ate an agreement with an employer backed 
by the full authority of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment Without '‘being held legally liable for 
faithful performance, is it not obvious that 
that organization is likely to be more ex¬ 
treme in its demands than it would be other¬ 
wise? What would happen to our Intricate 
business and banking structure if executive 
authority and responBlbility were not bound 
in legal wedlock? For example, there arc 
things I wish our company might do but 
which as its legally responsible executive 
head, I dare not ask it to undertake because 
I fear it could not carry them out, and failure 
to do so would Involve the corporation in 
financial or other difficulties. If I were freed 
of all responsibility as an executive, I hope 
1 might prove to be a benevolent autocrat but 
I am afraid I should soon go the way of other 
big and little dictators and think of my own 
interest or our company’s interest almost to 
the exclusion of the welfare of the other 
fellow. There are exceptions, of course, but 
that is where many a labor leader—hard 
pressed by his adherents—finds himself to¬ 
day. Devoid of legal responsibility, he is 
encouraged, and sometimes compelled, to 
press his claims on the employer to such a 
degree that he allows his union to take on 
contractural obligations which It cannot ful¬ 
fill. When the inevitable lapse occurs, the 
employer finds himself with virtually no re¬ 
course. Ill-feeling, inflammatory statements, 
strikes, and lawlessness ensue in a vicious 
spiral. Local communities not infrequently 
find themselves in a state of civil insurrec¬ 
tion. The right to negotiate collectively and 
the right to strike must and should be held 
Inviolate in a free country. But the right to 
civil order, and the right to work so as to get 
the production that the Nation so sadly needs 
to combat inflation, are equally sacred. 

Let me draw an illustration of the effect 
of legal responsibility from the moot ques¬ 
tion of freedom of speech in industrial dis¬ 
putes. If I, as a corporation executive, make 
assertions that are biased or untrue in re¬ 
spect to a labor union, our company can 
Immediately be haled before the National 
Labor Relations Board for having indulged 
in an unfair labor practice. On the other 
hand, the labor leader is completely untram¬ 
meled in what he may say about me or our 
company. Only a few days ago in a pending 
labor dispute, an important labor leader 
made the public statement that if a certain 
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corporation broke eyen In 1946, It would re¬ 
ceive refunds under the carry-back provi¬ 
sions of the Federal Income Tax law. Ap¬ 
parently he was mistaken because the com¬ 
pany in question did not earn enough in 
1944 and 1946 to pay any excess profits taxes 
whatever. Now suppose the labor leader 
who made that mistaken assertion could, 
under the law, be charged with an unfair 
labor practice. Is It not a reasonable as¬ 
sumption that he would have been more 
carehil as to what he said and that he thus 
would not have thrown additional fuel on 
the fiames of an already critical dispute? 

Industrial peace can be promoted only by 
requiring that responsibility and authority 
go hand In hand. Unless that principle is 
established, all of the machinery that can 
be set up for conciliation, mediation, volun¬ 
tary arbitration and fact-finding will never 
accomplish satisfactory results In protecting 
the public interest. One can hold this con¬ 
viction firmly and yet have great sympathy— 
as I do—for the labor leader who finds It im¬ 
possible to discipline his membership and at 
the same time hold his job. No man, of 
course, should permit himself to assume 
more authority than he can ethically and 
elBciently exrclse. But the laws of the land 
should certainly be cast in such form as to 
help the labor leader maintain—with his 
membership—a sound position of responsible 
leadership. 

In surveying the question of promoting In¬ 
dustrial peace, we should never lose sight of 
the fact that the opportunity for a labor 
union to exist does not arise until some indi¬ 
vidual has had the Initiative to establish a 
successful business. I think it Is not too 
much to say that a successful economic enter¬ 
prise is a desirable end In Itself from the 
broad viewpoint of the well-being of the 
whole body politic. On the other hand, a 
well-run labor union—although fraught with 
deep social significance—la simply a worthy 
means to help accomplish that desirable end. 
So any action of Government that results In 
reversing this concept and makes the union 
the desirable end and the enterprise merely 
the means by which the labor imion can con¬ 
tinue to exist, is bound to be disastrous in the 
long run to the national economy and our 
high standard of living. Hence in the inter¬ 
est of encouraging the development of new 
businesses and promoting the growth of 
those already established. It is essential, in 
my opinion, that some better balance in col¬ 
lective bargaining power between the unions 
and the employers of the Nation he estab¬ 
lished as quickly as posalhle. 

Only last week there was an article on the 
front page of the Wall Street Journal for 
January 30th that Illustrates that necessity 
In striking fashion. Three brothers by the 
name of Miller started a dairy 4 years ago at 
New Canaan. Conn. They put all their sav¬ 
ings Into It, worked themselves from morn¬ 
ing till night and gradually built up a nice 
business producing Jersey milk of superior 
quality for local consumption. The Team¬ 
sters* Union came along and called a sUlke 
of the seven or eight drivers that the Millers 
employed. When wage demands could not be 
met. the union sent 200 men from out of town 
to picket the Miller dairy. Women customers 
who came to get milk for their babies had 
their automobile tires slashed. For the own¬ 
ers to go ahead meant bankruptcy, and since 
the Miller brothers were not willizig to adopt 
the union’s suggestion that they sell their 
business to a larger concern which could meet 
the union’s demands, they simply went out 
of business. William Miller, In a concluding 
letter to the union said: ’’You have won a 
brilliant victory. I applaud you—^the golden 
goose Is dead, the eggs, no more.** 

Take the case of Senn v. rile Layers Vnton 
(301 U. 8. 468) (1937). *rhe employer, who 
was a small contractor In Wisconsin, I be¬ 
lieve. was willing to sign up for the union 
shop, even though none of his employees be¬ 
longed to the union, but he found It Impos- 


Bible to accept the condition denianded by 
the union that he himself refrain from do¬ 
ing any of the work. So the union picketed 
his establishment, notified architects and 
contractors that Senn was on the black list, 
and ruined his business. Senn had four em¬ 
ployees, and the year before this situation 
arose, he netted only $1,500 from his busi¬ 
ness. The Supreme Oourt, in a divided opin¬ 
ion, held that under the Wtseoxisln law this 
was peaeefu' picketing and a *’labor dispute." 
The minority opinion pointed out that the 
union's purpose was not to establish better 
wages, hours, or other conditionti of work but 
to compel Senn to quit working as a tile 
layer. Is it In accordance with the principles 
of American freedom that a man should not 
have the right to follow any of the common 
occupations of life that he may select? Was 
there anything approaching equality of bar¬ 
gaining power in this case? If Mr. Senn had 
been provided under the law with adequate 
recourse against the all-powerful union that 
took such an arbitrary stand, the outcome 
would probably have been quite different, and 
the old American ideal of opportunl and 
freedom for everyone would have been up¬ 
held. 

This ease, among many others. Illustrates 
how important It is that In any remedial leg¬ 
islation that is enacted there should be 
clear-cut definitions of what wages, hours, 
and working conditions as used In the Wag¬ 
ner Act. actually comprehend. The reports 
of the committee on management’s right to 
manage at the recent labor-management 
conference clearly demonstrates that organ¬ 
ized labor la not willing to draw any line be¬ 
tween those matters in the operation of a 
business that are properly subject to collec¬ 
tive bargaining and those which are clearly 
the functions and responsibilities of manage¬ 
ment. The result Is that entirely too much 
of management’s time today is spent in de¬ 
fensive activity Instead of being appUcc* to 
the extension of the frontiers of existing 
business in order that there may be more 
job opportunities for all our citizens. The 
degree to which the mlnutae of collective 
bargaining procedures have been carried in 
many Instances, Is Illustrated in an actual 
case quoted In an article by Daniel T. Pierce, 
assistant to the president of the Sinclair Oil 
Co.. In the January 1943 issue of the maga- 
8lne Factory Management and Maintenance. 

"The chairman of a workmen’s committee 
was called to the superintendent’s office to 
be reprimanded for loafing while he was sup¬ 
posed to be on his job. He did not deny the 
charge, but put in a claim for 15 minutes' 
overtime occasioned by the interview. 
When this was refused, the international 
office demanded arbitration of the complaint. 
This necessitated the appointment of two 
arbitrators, and a conciliator of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor as the third arbitrator. No 
decision has yet been rendered, but the arbi¬ 
tration is certain to cost the management, 
the union, and the Government at least $600 
in time and traveling expenses." 

Obviously the method of handling griev¬ 
ances provided In a collective bargaining 
agreement should be fair and exact but union 
leadership that was required to assume re- 
sponslhility would he encouraged to have the 
backbone to refuse to take up trivial and 
Invalid complaints from the membership 
even though such complaints were ix^lsted 
upon by Individuals or local groups. Time 
does not permit a discussion of the serious 
Impact on the functions of management of 
the iron-clad seniority rules that are now 
being written into eo many collective bar¬ 
gaining agreements. U the present tendency 
Is not arrested, the quality of leadership that 
has been responsible for the dynamic Ameri¬ 
can economy of the past will deteriorate and 
the public intereet will suffer. 

Perhaps the greatest problem that faces 
any business zhsnager Is the creation and 
maintenance of esprit de corps in his orfanl- 
satlon. No matter how good the plant and 


equipment may bis; no matter how excellent 
the raw materials and product engineering: 
no matter how much capital may be avail¬ 
able, it Is **the spirit that qulekeneth.** And 
no organlaation can achieve high efficiency 
unless there is a dominant loyalty to the cor¬ 
porate organism of which the employee le 
part. The present Inequality in bargaining 
power is driving a wedge between the em¬ 
ployer and his employees which makes It In¬ 
creasingly difficult for even the beet Inten- 
tloned management to develop and main¬ 
tain such loyalty. Yet the spirit and willing¬ 
ness to do, growing out of loyalty to the enter¬ 
prise of which one is a member, has been one 
of the major factors contributing to the 
driving power of our American economy. 
Today—and 1 am not criticizing labor lead¬ 
ership for so doing—the union leader seeks 
to have the employee focus his devotion on 
the union rather than on the enterprise of 
which the employee is a part. Union lead¬ 
ership, with some outstanding exceptions, 
usually feels too little responsibility for the 
success of the business with whicl his union 
is connected. The employer Is frequently be¬ 
littled. The employees’ suspicions are 
aroused. Distrust is substituted for confi¬ 
dence. The union gains while the enterprise 
on which it lives is hampered and the na¬ 
tional economy suffers. 

No one would he more willing than I am 
to acknowledge that management has failed 
at times to discharge Its social stewardship 
In dealing with employees. However, It must 
be recognized also that organized labor of the 
United States has now come of age. It is no 
longer an infant industry. The arguments 
formerly used to justify legislation and Ju¬ 
dicial decisions granting special privileges to 
labor, because it was the underdog, no longer 
hold water. To preserve a free society there 
must be checks and balances on all groups: 
governmental, economic, educational, and so 
forth. Thus extremes are counterbalanced 
and reasonable social equilibrium is pre¬ 
served, provided all men and groups stand 
equal before the law. The only alternative 
of an economic system In which there are 
checks and balances obtained by reasonable 
equality of bargaining power. Is outright 
Government control. Neither business, nor 
labor, nor the public wants that. We shall, 
however, drift Into some such situation If 
business on the o£e hand does not exercise 
Intelligent social stewardship In its day-hy- 
day decisions and if labor leadership proves 
It Is unwilling to accept legal and moral re¬ 
sponsibility in Its administration of all of 
the notable gains it has achieved in recent 
years. 

Greatly to the regret of all friends of the 
labor movement, there has developed a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the unions make the 
public pay for labor peace. In the early 
days of the railway unions, for example, when 
management rode high, wide, and handsome 
In the saddle of uncontrolled power, there 
were good sound economic and humanitarian 
reasons for defining a day’s work on a train, 
ns 8 hours or a run of 100 miles. But the 
public asks today. Is there any reason why 
It should pay a Pennsylvania Railroad engi¬ 
neer on a fast electric train running from 
Washington to New York—something over 
200 miles—2 day’s pay or more for about 4 
hours* work? Or is there any valid reason 
why It Should cost $112 more to distribute 
a carload of vegetables through the New York 
City market than In neighboring regions that 
are free of labor union exploitation. Blr. 
Thniman Arnold cites that case In an article 
In the Reader’s Digest for June 1941, along 
with many others. The Comqxisszokal Rso- 
oaD and the reports of the congressional 
committee for years past are replete with 
Information showing the degree to which one¬ 
sided laws and the legal interpretations there¬ 
of permit Mr. Petrlllo and others like him 
to conspire not only against employers but 
against the public In matters that hear little 
or no relationship to wages, hours, healthy 
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■aftty. or workluf condittont. If ttumag#- 
mant Indulged in praotloea Idiat are now 
legaliaed for unlona, management would 
properly be. cited for ylolatlon of the Sherman 
Act and of the Clayton Act. le the main¬ 
tenance of auoh an unequa* situation in 
accordance with the public Interest? Is it 
not a sine qua non of popular self-govern¬ 
ment that all men and all groups must stand 
equal before the law? The attitude of mind 
created by the lack of legal responsibility 
finds growing expression in slow-downs, law¬ 
less picketing, and utter disregard for the em¬ 
ployers’ and the public interest in jurisdic¬ 
tional disputes. 

One of the most grievous disappointments 
that I had as a member of the recent Labor- 
Management Conference was that labor 
leadership proved unwilling to bring forward 
a voluntary plan to eliminate disputes be¬ 
tween unions themselves—in the face of 
which the employer is absolutely helpless. 
Since labor leadership takes that position, it 
becomes the duty of Congress, as I see it. to 
provide legal procedure for the resolving of 
jurisdictional disputes with adequate pen¬ 
alties for violation of the decisions reached. 
As President Trun»n indicated to the Xjabor- 
Managemsnt Conference, strikes as the result 
of such controversies are indefensible. 

The right to work freely at a lawful voca¬ 
tion of one’s own choosing was regarded as 
so obvious and undebatable by our fore¬ 
fathers as not even to require specific men¬ 
tion in the Bill of Rights. In the Tuigot 
edict of 1776 in France—which was well 
known to them—by which the industries of 
France were emancipated from the previous 
state monopolies, we find this affirmation: 
“Ood. in creating man with necessities, has 
compelled him to resort to labor, and has 
made the right to labor the first, most im¬ 
prescriptible right of man." And a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in an early decision stated: "There is no 
more sacred right of oitiaenshlp than the 
tight to pursue unmolested a lawful employ¬ 
ment in a lawful manner.** 

*rhe processes of democracy are hard to 
establish and maintain in any field of human 
effort. They can only be preserved in the 
political sphere if the citizen Is free to ex¬ 
press bis satisfaction or displeasure through 
the exercise of freedom of speech, freedom of 
petition, freedom of assembly, and the secret 
ballot. How can the worker maintain his 
freedom if similar privileges are denied him 
through any form of union organization? 
Theoretically, such rights may still exist un¬ 
der the closed shop; practically they do not. 
The actions of management are not only 
under legal control but are regulated every 
day by the reactions of employees, customers, 
and stockholders. The employee may refuse 
to work: the oustomer may refuse to buy the 
product; the stockholder may sell his stock. 
In a free society it cannot be otherwise. 
Similarly, if the labor union is to be a truly 
great instrumentality for the preservation 
at human freedom, it must be equally will¬ 
ing to subject itself to appropriate checks 
and balances. None of the coercive or un¬ 
democratic racketeering aspects of trade- 
unionism can long exist, if members can 
resign when they see fit, and management 
is free to employ any qualified individual 
whether he is a union member or not. 

In discussing the difficult question of the 
closed whop or any form of so-called union 
security, we should always keep in mind that 
closed shop agreements and the check:off 
are unknown in England and Sweden and the 
check-off specifically forbidden by law in the 
RaUway Mediation Act in this country. The 
absence of union security in these instances 
has certainly not inhibited the growth of 
union influence and power. In this connec¬ 
tion I want to endorse very heartily the ap¬ 
proach to this subject in section 23, para¬ 
graph 8. of the so-called Ball-Eurton-Hatch 
blU <8. 1171) introduced in the Senate in 
June 1345. 
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And now to sum up as briefly as I can my 
own suggestions: 

1. Whatever legislation is enacted should 
provide definitely that both labor and man¬ 
agement should stand equal before the law. 
This means that the Wagner Act and the 
NorriB-LaOuardia Act should be amended and 
the Immunities now enjoyed by the unions 
under the Sherman Act removed. 

2. Provision should be made for the en¬ 
forcement of collective bargaining agree¬ 
ments by providing that unions as entitles 
can be sued for damages, and that defaulting 
unions or their members shall lose their 
rights under the Wagner Act. 

3. Existing machinery for resolving repre¬ 
sentation questions can be made more useful 
and the public Interest better protected by 
affording the employer greater access to this 
procedure. 

4. Adequate machinery should be avail¬ 
able for the full use of conciliation, media¬ 
tion, and voluntary arbitration. 

6. Procedure for fact finding—which as re¬ 
cently used amounts almost to compulsory 
arbitration—should be confined to public 
utilities whlcli vitally affect the health and 
safety of the public, and whose selling prices 
are regulated by public authority. 

6. The definition of "employee" in the Wag¬ 
ner Act should be amended to exclude all 
persons who devote their time to managerial 
functions. 

Besides the three bills presently before this 
committee, namely, S. 1661, 8. 1419, and sub¬ 
stitute 8. 1661, there are also pending before 
the Senate and House a number of other 
measures dealing with labor relations. What¬ 
ever measures are enacted should cover the 
whole problem. Principles and procedures 
are of equal importance. The setting up of 
machinery which some of these bills propose 
will not be sufficient to accomplish the de¬ 
sired objective. *rhe rules must also be estab¬ 
lished and the fundamental principle under¬ 
lying those rules is to require the assumption 
of equal legal responsibility by both labor 
and management. The chassis and the body 
of labor relations legislation must be joined 
together if we are to minimize industrial dis¬ 
putes. 

Without attempting to go into too much 
detail, whatever legislation Is enacted should 
be diawn with the following basic principles 
in mind: Recognition that monopolistic and 
unfair practices in the field of labor are as 
harmful to the public interest as similar 
practices are in either manufacture or dis¬ 
tribution: recognition that employees are en¬ 
titled to choose their representatives without 
coercion of any kind: recognition that em¬ 
ployees have an equal right to join or not to 
join a labor organization; recognition that 
while employees have the right to quit work, 
either individually or collectively, they have 
no right to prevent others from working or 
any right to intimidate customers or their 
employers. In the interest of employees, no 
strike should be permitted which has not 
been approved by a secret ballot by those di¬ 
rectly involved. 

In revising the rules, the terms *'rate8 of 
pay. wages, hours of employment, and other 
conditions of employment’* (as used In the 
Wagner Act) should be clearly defined. Cog¬ 
nizance should also be taken of the fact that 
collective bargaining between employers and 
employees ^ould never be used to compel 
either party to surrender basic principles, or 
to permit them to establish collusive agree¬ 
ments between themselves to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the public. To insure union respon¬ 
sibility, legislation should provide for the dis¬ 
tribution of audited financial reports to 
members, the regular election of union of¬ 
ficers at reasonable intervals by secret ballot, 
and the prohibition of unreasonable initia¬ 
tion fees and dues as well as political con¬ 
tributions. In the public Interest, all of 
these legal restrletionB have long l>een ap¬ 
plied to business. In the public interest, they 
must now be applied to organized lAbor also. 


Lord Moulton, the great English lawyer, 
asserted that there are three areas of human 
conduct: At one pole the area of complete 
freedom—^to eat what we want or to fall in 
love with whomever we please; and at the 
opposite pole, the area of legal control—laws 
against thievery, murder, etc. The segment 
in between he termed "the area of good man¬ 
ners.** Obviously, the more that labor and 
management can broaden this In-between 
area by voluntary adherence to high stand¬ 
ards of conduct in which the public inter¬ 
est is placed above all group interests, the 
less will be the area of governmental Inter¬ 
vention. Representative democracy Ik that 
kind of government in which self-restraint 
is substituted for external restraint. So if 
labor and management really want the spiri¬ 
tual. Intellectual, and political blessings that 
our Republic brings, we will conduct our¬ 
selves accordingly. I tremble to think what 
will happen to our whole system of govern¬ 
ment if we in labor and management cannot 
find a satisfactory solution of our problems 
by peaceable negotiation with equal legal 
responsibility on both sides. If we con¬ 
stantly call in government to settle our diffi¬ 
culties we shall finally arrive at compulsory 
arbitration and rear a Frankenstein monster 
that will ultimately devour all the liberties 
that we hold so dear. We both know what 
happened to labor and management in Italy, 
Germany, and Russia long before the recent 
war broke out. With the destruction of the 
freedom of labor and the freedom of man¬ 
agement in those countries also went the 
abolition of civil, religious, and political 
liberty. 

If management will universally do Its ut¬ 
most to make collective bargaining work 
successfully: if it will universally refrain 
from any semblance of unfair practices such 
as labor-union baiting in any form, or dis¬ 
crimination against any man who wants to 
join a union; if labor will relinquish its ef¬ 
forts for any form of coerce i union mem¬ 
bership: If the labor union will regard Itself 
as an integral part of the business enterprise 
in which it operates and give support to 
management In the intelligent handling of 
wage rates and the maintenance of produc¬ 
tion efficiency—only by such procedure can 
America remain the land of the free, in which 
our children will continue to enjoy the bless¬ 
ings of liberty long after we are gone. 


The Wheat Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the question of wheat is 
again claiming the attention of the peo¬ 
ple of the Nation, The question involved 
is whether we have a sufficient quantity 
on hand to take care of our domestic re¬ 
quirements before the production of an¬ 
other crop, and at the same time con¬ 
tinue to supply the foreign countries with 
this product. 

It Is apparent that an order will soon 
be issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
ordering mills to make dark flour for 
public consumption figured on percentage 
basis to the effect that 51 pounds of flour 
would be groimd out of 60 pounds of 
wheat. This naturally necessitates 
grinding millfeed into the flour. 

This is one way to reduce the use of 
bread and in the final analysis would be 
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a great blow to the grain farmer of the 
country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a telegram received from R. M. 
Stangler, general manager of the North 
Dakota Mill and Elevator: 

ORAifD Forks, N. Dak.. February 4,1946, 
Hon. Charlbs Robbrtson, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Have information through Northwestern 
Miller that there Is a possibility an order will 
be Issued by Secretary of Agriculture, in effect 
ordering mills to make dark flour for public 
consumption, figured on percentage basis to 
the effect that 51 pounds flour would be 
ground out of 60 pounds wheat, which nat¬ 
urally necessitates grinding millfeed into 
the flour. This is one way to reduce the use 
of bread when normally speaking there gen¬ 
erally is far more wheat in the country than 
can properly be used. It certainly would be 
a blow to the grain farmers of this country. 
From the information I can gather I am told 
that we have exported too much wheat and 
flour to the extent some countries have far 
more than they can properly use. I might 
refer to England, who. I understand, has over 
6 month’s supply of wheat and flour on hand 
at this time. Apking the mills to grind black 
or dark flour putting in millfeed naturally 
reduces the feed supply when there is a short¬ 
age of feed as it Is. Surely, such an order 
should not be issued before the mills, through 
a committee, could be heard. It doesn't seem 
reasonable we should get to the point of ra¬ 
tioning bread and then tell the people they 
must eat black bread. That in itself will 
have a tendency to reduce the consumption 
of bread that will take years to rebuild. It is 
a detriment to the wheat grower. Speaking 
for myself I think it is the most ridiculous 
thing I have heard for a long time. I think 
the details on the exporting of wheat should 
be investigated. This same wife going to each 
of our Congressmen and Senators. 

R. M. Stangler, 

General Manager, North Dakota Mill 
and Elevator, 


The Case B91 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by the House I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Tuesday, February 5. 
1946, urging defeat of the Case bill which 
unfortunately has just been passed by 
the votes of a majority of our Members. 
I feel that I would have been derelict 
in my sworn duties in behalf of my con¬ 
stituents if I had voted in favor of this 
hastily-drawn unfair bill. I am glad 
that the congressional delegation from 
Brooklyn was unanimous in opposing it. 

The editorial follows: 

CASE BILL, JUMBLING MANY ISSUES, SHOULD BE 
DEFEATED 

What this country needs, even more than a 
nickel cigar, is a lot less politics on the part 
of our Oongressaien in Washington. The 
most important matter before the people to¬ 
day is the question of labor relations. The 
issue should be faced squarely and sincerely 
without fear or favor to anyone. Major prob¬ 
lems should not be mingled with those of 
minor moment. Things relating to industry 


should not be commingled with other non- 
relevant topics. 

The Case bill points up the question. 
There is a Committee on Labor in the House 
which is so prolabor that any bill of a slightly 
restrictive nature will be burled in commit¬ 
tee. During the war the simplest technique 
used by antilabor advocates or even those 
who sincerely desired a reform of some kind, 
was to bypass the Labor Committee and tack 
a rider onto a bill which would go through 
some other committee. Lest essential war 
legislation be defeated or delayed, the rider 
would sail along with the nonlabor proposal. 
That is not good lawmaking. 

The promoters of the Case bill took no 
chances on any committee. They brought it 
directly to the Rules Committee, which de¬ 
cides which proposals will be put before the 
House for debate and vote. Representative 
Case comes fom an agricultural district, so 
he can afford to introduce an antilabor 
measure. The bill jumbles a number of is¬ 
sues together which should be treated sep¬ 
arately. 

At least it is good to see that the bill was 
amended yesteiday so that the Norrls-La- 
Guardia Act preventing promiscuous use of 
the injunction against labor unions would 
not be practically emasctxlated. Labor has 
fought too hard and too long to have that 
protection inserted in the law of the land to 
havo it now wiped out. 

There is a section for penalties to both 
labor and management for violation of con¬ 
tracts. Certainly the sacredness of the con¬ 
tract is an essential for stable industrial rela¬ 
tions. Are there no statutes now existing 
which could be properly amended to fit the 
specific situations that arise in labor dis¬ 
putes? If not, Congress has been asleep 
longer than we suspected. 

Severe penalties for disorderly conduct on 
a picket line are prescribed by the bill. Dis¬ 
orderly conduct, whether it occurs on a picket 
lino or anywhere else, is a misdemeanor that 
can be satisfactorily dealt with by alert local 
authorities. There is no need to Invoke the 
machinery of the Federal Government for 
such matters. 

These proposals of Representative Case 
should be defeated decisively and the whole 
thing sent back for serious consideration. 
The odds are that it won't be. But that will 
merely show that we need some changes in 
the complexion of our present Congress. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPMBSENTATTVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec** 
ORD, I Include the following editorial from 
the Michigan Tradesman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for January 30, 1946: 

END PRICE CONTROL 

The price-control question is coming up In 
Washington, following introduction January 
29 of a bill in the House of Representatives 
to extend the price control and wartime 
stabilisation laws. The measure was intro¬ 
duced by Chairman Spence, of the House 
Banking Committee, and hearings are to be¬ 
gin February B before taat committee. 

Democratic Leader Barkley Indicated that 
the administration may be willing to aban¬ 
don some of its price-control authority- 
provided It gets a year's' extension of such 
’ authortty- 2 -and even' intimated that some 


modifications may be expected in the too 
rigid controls. 

Meanwhile, it is public knowledge that 
some difference oi' opinion among Govern¬ 
ment officials has arisen. Price Administra¬ 
tor John D. Small says: "Maintenance of a 
firm price line means little if goods are not 
available for purchase," but he wants to con¬ 
tinue price control to withstand severe in¬ 
flationary pressure. He thinks such con¬ 
trols should be used to bring about the most 
rapid Increase in production. "To my 
mind." he says, "lack of production is the 
worst thing." 

Mr. Small's ideas are about the same as 
those of Secretary Andereon of the Agricul¬ 
ture Department. At the same time OPA 
Administrator Bowles insists that price con¬ 
trol must continue eve.i while he says he Is 
worried about the lack of production. 

Into the picture comes the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Retail Grocers, whose executive 
board has just passed resolutions that the 
Government price manipulators can't disre¬ 
gard. These resolutions, which you can read 
on page 3 of this issue of Michigan Trades¬ 
man, go right to the heart of the m^ter 

The retail grocers insist that price and 
other wartime controls should end as soon 
as possible because the war is over and ex¬ 
isting control agencies no longer are neces¬ 
sary. They demand that Congress should 
make an Investigation with a view to ending 
quickly all those controls. They tell the 
blunt truth in this statement: 

"Through its absorption and other mis¬ 
taken price policies, OPA is retarding and 
distorting production and thereby creating 
additional inflation both by perpetuating 
and aggravating existing shortages and de¬ 
preciating quality." 

The retailers present a scathing arraign¬ 
ment of OPA, asserting that this Federal 
agency has used "Indefensible practices" in 
order to break down violators of regulations 
and bring confessions. They charge OPA de¬ 
lays Issuance of price-control lists, also delays 
corrections In community celling price lists 
when errors of calculation are made hy OPA. 

They demand removal of ceilings on butter 
In order to permit increased production. 
They demand forthwith removal of price ceil¬ 
ings on nonesscntlal, non-cost-of-llving 
luxury Items. 

From time to time, Michigan Trades¬ 
man has laid bare the defects of the price- 
control program as it applies to peacetime 
and has Insisted that the war be declared 
officially ended by Government proclamation, 
thus automatically ending the powers of the 
Federal agencies that have been regulating 
our dally lives In wartime. We have de¬ 
clared that if price controls were aban¬ 
doned, industry would bring about a fair 
stabilization of prices through competition. 
We have said that Inflation is not to be 
feared If manufacturers could get materials. 

The public has huge savings to spend for 
things It needs. The Inflationary trend in 
evidence now Is due to the fact that people 
are forced to buy Inferior grade goods at 
prices that should give them the best pos¬ 
sible products. It appears to be slowly filter¬ 
ing through some of the price fixers’ minds 
that the country needs production more than 
price regulation. 

Price regulation has brought the black mar¬ 
kets In all kinds of merchandise. The sorry 
spectacle of prohibition days is repeated over 
and over In the things we need for susten¬ 
ance, for wearing, for use otherwise. The col¬ 
lection of old clothes for European war suf¬ 
ferers Is going stale because people can’t get 
new clothes and therefore are clinging to 
what they have left to wear. 

As a side light on what is going on is the 
tremendous demand for lower grade sscuri- 
ties In the financial markets. Prices for these 
securities are going up, as ere prices for real 
estate and commodities of all kinds. 

Civilian Production Administrator Small 
gave utterance to a mouthful of truth whoh 
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he Mid: **The maintenance of a firm line 
means little if goods are not available for 
purehasa." But we do not believe that any 
kind of price controls in the hands of the 
present Washington manipulators will be used 
to bring about **the most rapid increase in 
production.** The **planners** won't abandon 
their so-called "plans." They must be 
forced to give us their real and assumed au¬ 
thority. 


Adjvttment of Labor Disputes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Febrvary 6, 1946 

Mr. McQREQOR. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5262 is now being considered on the floor 
of Congress and many amendments are 
being offered and some accepted, both by 
the opponents and proponents. I flrmly 
believe that all of us are sincerely trying 
to get a fair, impartial, and workable 
piece of legislation enacted. I am certain 
we all want fair and Just treatment and 
a decent living wage so that we can have 
sufficient income to live and raise our 
families in the true American way. 

I firmly believe in the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively with 
employers. The processes of such bar¬ 
gaining must be protected and strength¬ 
ened. Demands of either labor or man¬ 
agement should be kept within the 
bounds of reason and fairness, and both 
sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. Wrongful and unlawful 
conduct on either side is destructive to 
collective bargaining and a hindrance to 
the individual rights of us all. American 
labor and American management have 
repeatedly and conclusively demon¬ 
strated their fine patriotism and adher¬ 
ence to American ideals. Knowing these 
conditions. I am certain that an honest, 
workable, collective bargaining program 
can be established. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not completely satis¬ 
fied with H. R. 5262. but I am going to 
vote for it rather than take a do-nothing 
attitude. I think this legislation can be 
made a basis upon which labor and man¬ 
agement can come to a closer under¬ 
standing. 


Wages and Prices 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PBKNSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7. 1946 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Arthur 
Krock from the New York Times of 
Thursday, February 7. 1946: 

Xiv THB Nation—"Maoxg Posmula" That 
Nbvsr Varzbs 
(By Arthur E^roek) 

WASMiNeTON. February 6.—For a long time 
before Pearl Harbor and afterward, the Rooee- 


▼elt adminiatration stubbornly maintained 
the position that effective anti-inflation con¬ 
trols need not include any celling on wages. 
UntU the strike against the United States 
Steel Corporation became a fact recently, the 
Truman administration stubbornly main¬ 
tained the position that substantial wage in¬ 
creases could be allowed in key industries 
Without any advance in the general price 
level. 

A PaOCLAlCATXON COMXNO 

The facts have always been against both 
positions, which were political measures to 
hold the support of organized labor at the 
polls and never based on economic realities. 
These realities forced the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration. with the "little steel" formula, to add 
wage controls to the others. And now the 
Truman administration is on the verge of 
relating prices to the cost of production, in 
which wages are the major element. Boon 
after this article appears, xmless signs that 
point one way have misled all who have noted 
them, this second surrender to Immutable 
facts Is due for proclamation. 

It will probably be couched in the same 
pious and hopeful terms that were employed 
on many occasions In the past when make¬ 
shift politics had worn out. and New Deal 
economists were confronted with the neces¬ 
sity of calling inflation desirable or belatedly 
accepting fundamental means to resist it. 
Since all formulae to "prevent’* Inflation 
after Inflation has arrived are compounded 
largely of hope and poUtics. and the essential 
cooperation of labor. Industry and the coun¬ 
try at large is far from implicit in the formu¬ 
lae. the composition of these announcements 
seems to have fallen into the hands of a 
special group of rhetoricians; they all sound 
alike, and each lasts about as long as iu 
predecessor. 

TUl HENDKBBON-NXLSON PAPER 

The first document in the series that comes 
to mind waa signed by Leon Henderson and 
Donald Nelson. It appeared in a Harvard 
Business School publication and was called 
The Result of Our Thinking 8o Far. The 
task before these gifted authors was to ex¬ 
plain how wartime inflation, then threaten¬ 
ing at close range amid loud, continuous, and 
unheeded warnings from B. M. Baruch, could 
be held in check by a series of Government 
and other controls from which wages were 
excluded. That was the electoral politics of 
Mr. Roosevelt at the time, and valiantly did 
the gifted economists do what they could for 
it. Some tooth of conscience, sharper than 
usual, gnawed at the authors before the arti¬ 
cle ended, for they conceded that wages are 
an important cost factor and must bear a 
relation to the other elements they listed. 
But they contented themselves with express¬ 
ing the hope that labor and management 
would be wise and patriotic enough not to let 
this factor get out of hand. 

The snorts of Mr. Baruch over this thinking 
reverberated in the capital. But they did 
no good. Not until wages had been pushed 
up to the wartime level—that In turn brought 
the rise in living costs on which recent or¬ 
ganized labor demands for still higher levels 
are based—^was the flexible ceiling of the 
Stabilization Act awkwardly and belatedly 
placed over the uneven structure. And any 
large strike could punch a hole Ir It. 

Now the colling is shot full of holes again, 
as was Inevitable in the circumstances. And 
once more a blueprint is being drawn up 
which is to be new only in the sense that the 
figures are larger. This sequence was made 
Inevitable when, in devising a series of anti¬ 
inflation controls in which even rents and 
priorities were Included, wages were left out. 
That led logically to Mr. Truman’s effort to 
try to find the exact point to which wages 
could be advanced la X046 without a general 
advance in the price level. Like the earlier 
attempt to flee from an economic fact by 
saying it wasn't there, this one ended with 
the administration's exploratory proposal of 
a higher price for steel. 


BaOXXN PLCDOflS OF THE FAST 

That proposal has now grown into another 
general formula which has been urged on 
the President by some of his economic ad¬ 
visers. a new magic prescription that may be 
on the mimeographs as this is written. Based 
on the sound and undisputed theory that 
full production will solve most of the Income 
and earning troubles of organized industry, 
this formula would achieve it by raising the 
general wage-price level in return for certain 
pledges, thus drawing another line that 
must and will be held against inflation. 

But the working of such a formula, and 
the attainment of the full production which 
would Indeed be worth a certain general 
wage-price rise, depends, as all Its predeces¬ 
sors have, on the answer to the same ques¬ 
tion: Will the pledges be kept? The mood 
of the industrial combatants must alter con¬ 
siderably and swiftly if the next labor con¬ 
tracts are not to be broken as ciurent ones 
have been and as the no-strlke pledge was 
shattered, despite the fact that the Nation 
was In desperate war. This latter promise 
was given by labor in exchange for a War 
Labor Board promise to adjust (which nearly 
always meant increase) wage scales. But 
it was violated thousands of times. If this 
Is to be the fate of pledges on which any 
formula for full production must succeed or 
fail, then the new stabilization period will 
never operate for the duration. And then 
full production will be the goal of still an¬ 
other effort, within another and higher line 
that must be held. 


American Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

" OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a copy of a letter I have 
received, addressed to the Honorable 
James F. Byrnes. Secretary of State, rc?- 
garding the present trend of our Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy: 

To Honorable Members of Congress: 

1 ask your kind consideration of the con¬ 
tents of letter below, addressed to Secretary 
of Slate James F. Byrnes. 

This Is on expressed opinion regarding 
the present trend of our American foreign 
policy, an opinion shored not only by 6.000.000 
Americans of Polish origin, but also by mil¬ 
lions of Americans of other backgrounds. 

Sincerely yours. 

Charles Rozmarek. 

President. 

January 24 , 1946 . 

Hon. James F. Byrnes. 

Secretary of State. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Byrnes: The Polish American 
Congress, Inc., shares the grave concern felt 
and expressed by millious of Americans re¬ 
garding the announced agreements recently 
entered into by you, Mr. Secretary, In Moscow 
with Messrs. Stalin, Molotov, and Bevin. We 
feel in duty bound to advise you that we 
have gained no encouragement from the ex¬ 
planations which you gave the American 
people In your last radlc speech on December 
30, 1045. On tbe contrary, your speech has 
only confirmed our apprehensions and In¬ 
creased our profound uneasiness concerning 
the present trend of our American foreign 
policy. 

It is our considered opinion that, con¬ 
trary to the interests of American security, 
which the Polish American Congress regards 
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as the basic aim of American policy—and 
contrary to our country’s obligations toward 
the peoples ot Europe and Asia who have 
been our loyal allies in this war—you have 
on behalf of the USA: 

1. Agreed to recognise as free and valid the 
’’Hitlerite*' elections in Yugoslavia, although 
these elections can by no stretch of im- 
magination be regarded as an expression of 
the free will of the Yugoslav peoples at 
present enslaved by Soviet Russia acting 
through her faithful Comintern agent. Tito. 

2. Agreed to the incorporation into Soviet 
Russia of the three small democracies: 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

3. Agreed to become a party to the ’’legali- 
zatiou" and. thereby, the perpetuation of a 
Soviet-sponsored regime in Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 

4. Agreed at present to accept the Soviet 
formula by virtue of which the task of pre¬ 
paring and drafting of the final peace treaties 
is to be carried out virtually by the big pow¬ 
ers alone, a formula which you yourself have 
previously rejected as unacceptable at the 
preceding London Conference. Your accept¬ 
ance of this formula makes the United States 
of America directly and actively participate 
in preventing the smaller nations from tak¬ 
ing a substantial part in the establishment 
of the peace settlement. In utter disregard of 
their Joint and respective contributions to 
our common victory won in the name of al¬ 
legedly common principles of Justice and 
democracy. 

6. Agreed, contrary to your own previous 
stand, to accept Soviet Russia’s participa¬ 
tion not merely in an advisory capacity, but 
as a principal in the problems of the Far 
East and the Pacific Ocean. 

e. Advanced considerably on the way to¬ 
wards the disclosure to Soviet Russia of 
the secrets of atomic energy. 

7. Tacticly agreed to Soviet Russia’s aggres¬ 
sive policy against Iran and Turkey. 

Thus, by concessions to Soviet Russia, and 
particularly those referred to in pointy 1. 2. 
3. and 7. direct encouragement has been given 
to Soviet Russia’s expansionist imperialism in 
Europe and the Middle East and likewise the 
holding of a totalitarian type of elections now 
pending in other Soviet-dominated coirntries, 
such as Poland, has been encouraged. 

By the action as described in point 4, the 
further spread of an overbearizig and ruth¬ 
lessly selfish power political concept, irrecon¬ 
cilable with a Just and durable peace, has 
been encouraged and affirmed most unfortu¬ 
nately on behalf of our American democracy. 

By the action referred to in point 5. the 
Infiltration of hostile totalitarian Soviet 
policies into the Pacific area has been as¬ 
sented to, thereby enabling Soviet Russia 
henceforth to extend her imperialist activi¬ 
ties. hitherto limited to the European Conti¬ 
nent. to the Asiatic Continent and to the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands, which we re¬ 
gard as a serious direct menace to United 
States security. 

In the matter of atomic energy, in our 
opinion the American delegation in Moscow 
has acted contrary to the repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed will of our elected Senators and 
Representatives in the United States 
Congress. 

We consider the stand adopted by the 
American delegation in Moscow as a com¬ 
plete retreat from the commendable attitude 
which you had taken at the recent London 
conference, and we solemnly urge you to in¬ 
form the General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization that the American peo¬ 
ple and its duly elected representatives are 
not prepared to regard as binding any agree¬ 
ments secretly arrived at and detrimental to 
our own security and to world peace and 
welfare. We can assure you that you will 
find, not only in the United States but also 
among most of the United Nations now 
assembled in London, wholehearted support 
for a courageous repudiation of the appease¬ 


ment policy which is now inevitably setting 
the stage for another war. May the ruins of 
London evoke in your mind the memory of 
the late Neville Chamberlain, whose unfortu¬ 
nate and ill-fated policy of Munich should 
be a timely reminder of the lamentable con¬ 
sequences of appeasement. To those of your 
counselors who now guide our foreign policy 
down the road of appeasement proclaiming 
that only thus can be preserved “the unity 
of the Big Powers’’—we bog you to remind 
them of the following prophetic passage of 
President Woodrow Wilson's message to Con¬ 
gress of April 2, 1217: 

“A steadfast concert for peace can never be 
maintained except by a partnership of demo¬ 
cratic nations. No autocratic government 
could be trusted to keep faith within it or 
observe its covenants.’’ 

In this crucial hour of American destiny, 
we most earnestly request you to take the 
opportunity afforded you by the Assembly 
of the United Nations, meeting for the first 
time after this unprecedented total war, 
firmly to reject any and all attempts at power 
politics whatever their source, and stead¬ 
fastly to abide by the truly democratic Amer¬ 
ican ideals and principles so claarly expressed 
in President Truman’s 12-point declaration 
on America’s foreign policy which our Amer¬ 
ican delegation is pledged to follow and not 
renounce or alter in any way. 

So far the war has failed of its objective— 
liberty. We have not had 1 day, 1 hour, or 1 
minute of real peace, all the shouting and 
all the hopes and all the prayers of millions 
notwithstanding. 

The United States must not become a 
partner in any wrongdoing. On the con¬ 
trary. it should use all peaceful means at its 
disposal to help allied Poland and all the 
other nations bordering upon Russia to re¬ 
gain the freedom they enjoyed prior to 1939. 

Final victory in the Second World War will 
not be attained until and unless the ideals, 
for which our defenders fought and died, 
prevail. 

Sincerely yours. 

Charles Rozmarek, 

President, 

(Mrs.) Honorata B. Wolowska, 

Secretary, 


Freedom and Self-Determination for 
Poland 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, February 7, IHS 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include therein a speech which 
I recently delivered over Station WSPR, 
Springfield, Mass., under the sponsorship 
of the Polish American Congress: 

My friends, I am very much honored and 
privileged this afternoon to speak on this 
program dedicated by the Polish people of 
Massachusetts to the cause of human free¬ 
dom. 

Sometime ago in Congress I introduced a 
resolution in behalf of the Polish people, not 
only expressing sympathy with their aspira¬ 
tions for a completely free status, but pledg¬ 
ing the assistance of the American Congress 
and people to their aims for a democratic 
government of their own choice. 

At that time our Secretary of State was 
engaged In important International confer¬ 
ences in Moscow and I took occasion to urge 
upon him, M the r^resentatlve of the Ameri¬ 


can Government, that he might move suo- 
cessfully to fix an early date for the negotia¬ 
tion of permanent treaties of peace and thus 
end the dangerous policy of international 
drifting which appears to be generating feel¬ 
ings of distrust and suspicion that may well 
BOW the dragon seeds of future war. 

This is another most appropriate occasion 
to consider great questions which involve on 
almost a world-wide scale the freedom of 
millions of worthy democratic-minded peo¬ 
ples. 

Above all, this is also* the time to move 
for and arrange the early negotiation of final 
treaties of peace which will determine Just, 
durable, and effective settlements and thus 
put an end to patchwork, piecemeal diplo¬ 
macy and the policy of drifting and equivo¬ 
cation on vital international Issues before 
this drifting leads us to the threshold of an¬ 
other great war. I have already urged our 
Department of State to press these questions, 
and earnestly hope that they may be con- 
BidereJ and favorably acted upon. 

In connection with the discussion of free¬ 
dom and self-determination, it is most ap¬ 
propriate for me once again to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the unfortunate 
continuing plight of the gallant Polish peo¬ 
ple and other Baltic and Balkan States which 
are now suffering from, or threatened with, 
oppression and unwarranted denial of free¬ 
dom. 

It would seem very clear that there Is In 
some places here and abroad the belief, de¬ 
sire. and hope that previous settlements of 
the Polish question and other related Baltic 
and Balkan questions heretofore arrived at 
by unilateral action or in informal confer¬ 
ences between some of the leaders of the 
United Nations would, after original protest, 
be ultimately accepted and approved by the 
people of the United States. The theory 
underlying this view is that, if long enough 
continued, our Nation will forget or overlook 
these gross and indefensible violations of the 
Atlantic Charter and our own cherished 
principles of freedom and Justice. And 1 am 
not confining my remarks to the areas men¬ 
tioned above because they are pertinent to 
informal arrangements heretofore made 
which affect many other nations and areas. 
They are equally pertinent to the brutal en¬ 
croachments of imperialism wherever it re¬ 
appears In ugly form throughout the world 
as to the brutalities and violations of totali¬ 
tarianism 

Bs that as it may, bo far as I am concerned 
as a Member of Congress, I am not prepared 
and will not be prepared at any time to for¬ 
get or overlook these Injustices. 1 endorse 
as a step in the right direction the principle 
stated not long ago in substance by our State 
Department that this Government would not 
accord diplomatic recognition to autonomy 
over any nation that was based on force, 
conquest, or aggression. 

Some of the Allied Nations, including our 
own, have protested the political systems 
prevailing in central Europe. The Secretary 
of State has sharply criticized the situation 
In formerly hostile Bulgaria In particular, be¬ 
cause he regards it as permitting a puppet 
dictatorial government in that country con¬ 
trary to the Interests ^nd wishes of the 
people. In logic, the same protest is even 
more applicable to our faithful ally, Poland, 
where a puppet government, a ruthless dic¬ 
tatorship based on force, is established by our 
acquiescence and compliance which, if we 
can believe reports, is proceeding to throttle 
freedom and perpetrate outrage after out¬ 
rage against the God-fearing, liberty-loving, 
peace-seeking Polish people. This Is cer¬ 
tainly a great Inconsistency and glaring 
paradox of our current International policy. 

If anyone Is under the impression and is 
proceeding on the theory that this firttuatlon 
Is going to blow over, that the delivery of 
gallant Poland, heroic Lithuania, and other 
brave Baltic and Balkan nations Into the 
epeclal sphere of Russian influence is going 
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to blow over and be forgotten by the Ameri¬ 
can people or by the American Congress 
merely thrcnigh Inertia and the lapse of time, 
he is making a great mistake. 

The Irregnlar and HI-advised action on 
Poland by our Covernment and our allies 
has provoked the deepest resentment and 
bitterness among millions of decent, liberty- 
loving American citizens and this resentment 
and bitterness is not confined to those of 
Polish blood but Is burning in the heart of 
every American dtizen who loves llbei’ty 
and believes In and stands for the principles 
of self-determination and the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter for which precious American blood has 
been so lavishly spilled all over the world. 

What could be more destructive of our 
professed war alms than for this greats free, 
and powerful Nation to Join with the other 
nations in turning over the Polish people to 
an undemocratic and ruthless regime against 
their will, and without their consent and 
without action by the United States Senate 
whose approval of foreign treaties is required 
by the Constitution? Could we believe for 
one moment that the United States Senate 
would ever sanction this outrage? 

I atn conscious that some Allied states¬ 
men have talked about the political mis¬ 
takes of the Poles, have advocated the bo- 
callod Cureon line as the sohition to Poland's 
territorial problems and have made accusa¬ 
tions against the good faith and fair dealing 
of the Polish people that are most unwar¬ 
ranted. Ho one should know better than 
some of these statesmen themselves that the 
Polish people not only do not accept the 
Curzon line, but have no voice whatever In 
present policy or acts of the present puppet- 
masters of Poland. 

Those who participate In, recognize, and 
condone this outrageous violation of the God- 
given right of the Polish people to maintain 
and conduct a free government of their own 
choice must bear due guilt for the evil con¬ 
sequences of their acts and weak excuses and 
patent subterfnges will never delude the fair- 
minded, democratic-minded peoples of Uie 
earth here or elsewhere. 

It IB even more outrageous and Indefensible 
to accuse the Polish people of the terrible in¬ 
human crimes that have been and are being 
committed in eastern Europe, especially the 
slaughter and exile of the religious, when it 
is a known fact that all means of self- 
defense as well as self-expression have long 
since been taken away from the impover¬ 
ished and defenseless Polish people by the 
oppressive puppet regime in Poland. 

These poor people cannot speak and pro¬ 
test let alone procure or use the arms with 
which to defend their lives, famllieB, and 
possessions. It has become fashionable in 
eome supposedly enlightened axKl liberal 
Circles to make scapegoats of the Polish people 
in order to distract attention from those re¬ 
sponsible for their horrible plight. 

But there to not a talr-tninded Member of 
CongreM, and there is not « freedom-loving 
Amertcnn citizen in the Nation, who does not 
recognize that this situation now obtaining 
In Poland, to which I regret to say our Gov¬ 
ernment apparently has consfmted, is an af¬ 
front to all oonoeptlons of honesty and Jus¬ 
tice. It Is a repudiation of the basic prin- 
dptes of freedom and self-determination. It 
to a cruel betrayal of one of our most loyal 
allies in the war. It Is a calloused, unpar¬ 
donable abandonment of the so-called "four 
freedoms** which were alleged, as we were so 
often and so positively anmred when our boys 
were being sent off to slaughter and death in 
all eomoM of the earth, to be the alms for 
Which they were f i gtrtiug. Meeding, and dy¬ 
ing—our hope for a brave new world of peace 
and plenty. 

It is pertinent now. and it will be pertinent 
until this question to finally settled under 
principlee of Internationa! justlee, amity, 
and deoeney, to twk whether or not tt is the 
intention of our State Department and Gov¬ 
ernment to consent to the perpetuation of 


this violation of the fundamental rights of 
the Polish people. To abandon them and 
leave them helpless before the powerful ruth¬ 
less tyrants who are now holding them by 
the throat and stifling their last free breath 
is an unconscionable offense against the 
law of nations and the law of God which 
the decent opinion of this great free Ameri¬ 
can Nation will never condone or sanction. 

No, my friends, this episode of betrayal 
of gallant Poland will not blow over. It will 
not be forgotten. It lives in the minds and 
hearts of all our countrymen who love free¬ 
dom and It will live In our minds and hearts 
until Poland is restored to Its honored and 
rightful place among the free nations of the 
earth. 

Some officials of this Government may 
glibly argue that compromise is a necessary 
part of world statesmanship hut that is a 
principle that never has been and never will 
be accepted by the American people. The 
principle of compromise with terrorism, com¬ 
promise with injustice Is not an American 
principle; It is oflensive to the very spirit 
of free America. Like every other nation in 
this world which has fought and struggled 
and saerifleed for self-government through¬ 
out the ages as gallantly and bravely as Po¬ 
land has done, Poland is entitled to her free¬ 
dom. Poland is entitled to reestablish and 
maintain her own government. Poland is en¬ 
titled to her own territories and her own 
possessions, and Poland Is entitled to her 
birthright as a free nation. Nothing less 
than that will ever satisfy the spirit of fear¬ 
less devotion to liberty that animates the 
Polish people, and nothing less than full 
political, social, economic, and Ideological 
protection for Poland as an Independent and 
sovereign nation can or will be recognized 
by the American people. 

Pellow citizens, as an American, I object 
to small peoples and small nations being 
kicked around by the strong and the pow¬ 
erful because I do not like Injustice or brute 
force, and. moreover, because I understood 
that this war was to end that sort of thing 
for all time, I am out of patience with those 
who pursue the principle of compromise 
through appeasement and supine submission 
to the will of radicalism and imperialism. 
The time has come for our Nation to declare 
a strong, forceful foreign policy. We seek 
no selfish gains; we pui-suc no greedy alms; 
we ask not for territories or possessions of 
other people; we demand only that the prin- 
ciple.s on which our own Nation is based and 
for which we entered the war and for which 
so many of our loyal sons have offered up 
their lives shell be respected throughout the 
world: we demand this In the name of those 
who died that human llbeity and American 
liberty might live. 

It is time to let other nations understand— 
and I care not how strong or powerful they 
•re—that wo do not intend to ait Idly by and 
watcli cynical forces of totalltariantom or im- 
pertoltsm Just as evil in their purposes juad 
ae rythleaB la their osethods as Hitler ever 
was employ brutal Xorce mad unwelcome tn- 
flitration to sweep acioss Europe—sweep 
across the Orient—threatening to destroy or 
throttle every spark of freedom and justice 
wherever the withering hand of tyranny to 
laid. 

lo our own seif-Interest as well as tor jus¬ 
tice it Is time tor \is to act and vr^ that 
our State Department declare a strong af¬ 
firmative position in this matter and serve 
notice on every nation to Which It may be 
applicable that we will no longer tolexate 
oppression and betrayal of Che Poltoh peo¬ 
ple or any other people desiring freedom, 
that we will regard continued domination 
oC such peoples against their will and tn 
violation of tntamatioxial morality to be acts 
of bad faith toward the principles and aims 
of the United States of America and the 
United Nations Organization. 

Sincere and wholehearted international 
cooperation may wdll bring peace through 


Justice but further appeajaement of natlon.s 
Who through aggression and conquest infist 
upon making a mockery of our war aims and 
the accepted principles of human decency 
can only lead to another world war. Let 
us correct this thieatening situation before 
we iM'lng ruin upon the whole world, before 
we drift or are drawn into the vortex of an¬ 
other war that will decimate not only our¬ 
selves. but all of civilization. Now to the 
time for a show-down. 

Let us go forward milltantly .nnd coura¬ 
geously. Let us carry on the fi(rht for Poland 
until we have recoi'ded decisive and lasting 
victory for freedom and Justice. 


Residential Race Restrictions 

EXTENSION OP IlEMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 

or Nrw TOIK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article from 
the Arcliitectural Forum Magazine of 
Building for January 1946: 

Good Neighbors—Cai.ifornia Judge Knocks 

Out Race Restrictive Covenant as Uncon- 

STITUTIONAL 

One big question which many a city will 
soon have tu face got a decisive answer in a 
Loe Angeles courtroom last month. Superior 
Judge Thurmond Clarke decided tliat 67 of 
the city’s Negro families may keep the homes 
they have bought in a race-restricted neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Moving slowly into old but still gracious 
colonial houses in once fashionable West Ad- 
amb Heights, weU-to-do Negroes (among them 
Movie Actresses Louise Beavers, Uuttie Mc¬ 
Daniel, Ethel Waters) hud created wliut many 
a property owner fears—the '‘mixed * neigh¬ 
borhood. But most Sugar Hill property own¬ 
ers, glimpsing the spruce lawns, the caieful 
niaintciiance of their new neighbors, soon 
lost their fear. Only a few protestid the 
neighborhood cliange. Finally the protest¬ 
ing handful went to court, branch'^^hing a 
race-restrictive covenant. 

Judge Thurmond Clarke’s decision was not 
the first to deny enforcement of a racc- 
restrictlve covenant. But it was the first in 
the United States to state clearly why such 
covenants cannot be recognized as legal: “It 
to time that members of the Negro race are 
accorded, without resei-vations or rva.slonp. 
the full rights guaranteed them under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
Btltution. Juciges have been avoiding the real 
issue too lozig." 

Drawn like iron bands around bulging 
Negro neighborhoods in most northern cities, 
race restrictive covenants have been tight¬ 
ened by w^ar housing sliortoge. They have 
been written to apply to almost all minority 
gi-oups—one court ruled that two American 
Indians might be restrained from occupying 
property covered by a covenant proscribing 
**perBODs not of the Caucasian race." But 
their biggest social cost has been paid by the 
biggest United States minority group: Negro 
ciitzens. 

Restrictive covenants have bottled Negroes 
In. densely crowded areas, whei'e two out of 
every three houses are substandard, where 
competition for living space means high 
renUu where three of lour families must oc¬ 
cupy space inadequate lor one. Sample: a 
single Harlem block houses 3371 persons; at 
a comparable concentration, the whole 
United States population could be housed in 
one-half of New York City. 
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KEW LAND COVEaED 

Initiated principally as barriers to Negro 
expansion Into older city neighborhoods, re¬ 
strictive covenants have by now spread to 
cover undeveloped suburban land. Said 
lawyer Oren Miller, who represented most of 
the defendants In the Sugar Hill case: “No 
Iios Angeles subdivision Is opened now with¬ 
out such covenants being written Into the 
original subdivider's deed.** 

MARKET BLOCK 

New building will ease the acute housing 
shortage for most Americans. But an impor¬ 
tant sector of building’s market will be 
blocked by race restrictions on the land avail¬ 
able for building. Nor can racially banned 
buyers take up housing released in older city 
neighborhoods as home buyers move to the 
suburbs. Smart real estate brokers have al¬ 
ready realized how much restrictive covenants 
artificially limit the market for older houses. 
In some cities brokers have made a specialty 
of opening neighborhoods to Negro buyers. 

Ever since the late, crusading President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt personally bawled out 
former Federal Housing Administrator 
Stewart McDonald for reported FHA dis¬ 
crimination against Negro home buyers, this 
agency has been a major target in the fight 
against restrictive covenants. Said the Na¬ 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, “FHA is preventing the Fed¬ 
eral Government from assisting Negro citi¬ 
zens in meeting their housing needs. It does 
this by demanding as one of the bases of its 
guaranty the protection of racial restrictive 
covenants; by insisting upon the extension 
of these racial covenants Into new areas and, 
with the use of Federal funds and power, 
thereby requiring residential segregation.*’ 

Biggest bone of contention is FHA’s Un¬ 
derwriting Manual, which says, “If a neigh¬ 
borhood is to retain stability, it is necessary 
that properties shall continue to be occupied 
by the same social and racial classes.*’ Thus, 
while FHA will insure mortgages in all-white 
or all-Negro neighborhoods, it will not accept 
mortgage.*; in changing or buffer neighbor¬ 
hoods. The manual also warns valuators 
that deeds should Include “prohibition of 
the occupancy of properties except by the 
race for which they are intended.” 

The NAACP has fought for the last 6 years 
for deletion of these and other discriminatory 
instruclions from the FHA Manual. Refus¬ 
ing to budge. FHA has argued that neighbor¬ 
hood Ftablllty and mortgage security would 
be jeopardized. FHA is now re-wrltlng its 
manual. Whether it has changed its mind 
about race restrictions In view of Sugar Hill 
and a few other court-approved examples of 
mixed but stable neighborhoods, remains to 
be seen. 

DOOR TO RACE STRIFE? 

Those who advocate race restrictive cov¬ 
enants advance two major reasons: (1) ap¬ 
pearance of a minority group in a neighbor¬ 
hood means property deterioration and gen¬ 
eral decline of values; or (2) mixed neighbor¬ 
hoods precipitate racial strife. There is much 
evidence against both these arguments. 

FHA itself has said; “On the basis of credit 
analy.sls we consider Negro mortgagors as 
good or better risk than white mortgagors.” 
Negro spokesmen have pointed out that re¬ 
strictions on type of occupancy, requiring 
building owners not to sell or lease except to 
single families. wotUd be a far more effective 
check on property deterioration. The Na¬ 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards has 
collected opinions of its members, all giv¬ 
ing Negro owners and renters a good risk- 
rating. 

Do mixed neighborhoods open a door to 
racial strife? Public housing experience as 
well as countless city neighborhoods have 
demonstrated that many kinds of neighbors 
can live happily together. The Detroit riots 
of 1943 supplied dramatic evidence: rioting 


occurred In sections where white and Negro 
citizens faced each other across a color line, 
but not in sections where the two groups 
lived side by side. 

VIOLATION or PUBLIC POLICY 

Race restrictive covenants have no deep 
root in United States public policy. They 
began to occur only after the Supreme Court 
ruled in 1917 that city ordinances restricting 
residential areas according to racial groups 
are unconstitutional. With zoning segrega¬ 
tion knocked out. property owners began to 
Insert race restrictions in property deeds and 
to band together in covenant agreements. 
These have been upheld by a majority of 
State and municipal court rulings. Bo far 
the Supreme Court has ducked the question 
of race restrictive covenants, having refused 
permission to hear several such cases. 

While the United States groped for Its own 
solution to this painful but Imperative ques¬ 
tion. a Canadian justice wrote a new chapter 
In the body of law regulating real estate 
transfers. Invalidating a deed restriction 
barring property transfer to Jewish citizens, 
Toronto Judge Mackay ruled it violated pub¬ 
lic policy. To define public policy, Judge 
Mackay drew, probably for the first time in 
civil jurisprudence, upon the San Francisco 
Charter for precedent. He quoted: 

“We. the peoples of the United Nations— 

“Determined to save succeeding genera¬ 
tions from the scourge of war, which twice 
In our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small 
♦ * * and for these ends 

*‘To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh¬ 
bors,” 


American Public Opinion Supports 
Philippine Rehabilitation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

RE.5XDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, IHB 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I am inserting a series of edi¬ 
torials taken at random from the Ameri¬ 
can press during the last few weeks in 
which the problem of Philippine inde¬ 
pendence and Philippine rehabilitation 
are discussed. They are an expression 
of how the American feels toward the 
Filipino people. My people are grateful 
to the editors and publishers of these 
newspapers for their sympathetic inter¬ 
est displayed in all these articles. While 
on the question of independence some of 
them do not seem to have complete in¬ 
formation—and in my speech on the floor 
today I hope to give them the background 
necessary for a proper comprehension of 
Filipino psychology to correct their 
wrong impression and allay their misgiv¬ 
ings—they are unanimous in advocating 
that America should extend to the 
Philippines the assistance that we need 
for our rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion. 


These editorials follow: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of 
January 2, 1946] 

With Reluctant Feet 

It Is not particularly surprising that many 
Filipinos look forward with Increasing reluc¬ 
tance and apprehension to the prospect of in¬ 
dependence 6 months from now. Four years 
of war. in which many of the chief cities of 
the islands have been ruined, have left the 
Philippines economically prostrate. They 
have also deprived the people of time which 
they badly needed to prepare for the day In 
which they would cut loose from the United 
States and strike off on their own. 

This is a matter on which the Filipinos 
must take the initiative themselves, however, 
if there is to be any postponement of the date 
on which a free Philippine Republic is to be 
set up. There is nothing the United States 
can do to postpone the separation. We can¬ 
not change the independence day fixed 10 
years ago. or even suggest a delay, without in¬ 
curring charges of bad faith. 

As matters stand, there is little likelihood 
that anything will be done to defer the date. 
Even though public opinion In the Philip¬ 
pines is reported to be overwhelmingly In 
favor of a 6-year postponement, Filipino poli¬ 
ticians have committed themselves too 
strongly on this issue to reverse themselves. 
They have been screaming for independence 
for nearly half a century and they are afraid 
they would be risking political suicide to take 
a different position now. 

However, the United States can and should 
do its best to help the Islands to stand on 
their own feet. This will mean a far larger 
measure of financial support than was en¬ 
visaged when the legislation granting thorn 
their freedom was originally passed. But it 
would be foolish and unfair to set the Fili¬ 
pinos adrift without giving them a reason¬ 
able chance to create a stable nation, and 
they have also earned special consideration 
by the gallant fight they put up at our 
side during the war with Japan. 

[Fi'om the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle 
of January 1, 1946] 

The Filipinos Recognize the Draw-Backs of 
Independence 

An American observer In ihe Philippines 
reports that In his opinion 80 percent of the 
Filipinos are jeary of immediate Independence 
and wish the United States would wait an¬ 
other 6 years before releasing the Islands 
from its aegis. The minority who disagree 
Includes, of course, all the prominent poli¬ 
ticians, who desire an immediate opportu¬ 
nity to establish themselves as heads of a 
new nation 

The majority are to be commended for their 
common sense They evidently are aware 
that independence and self-rule are not the 
keys to an immediate paradise. Dependence 
has Its drawbacks but it also has its ad¬ 
vantages; if the Philippines will no longer 
have to subordinate their own wishes to those 
of the United States, they will oJso have to 
solve their own problems and skin their own 
skunks from this time forward. And they are 
going to find what every other new country 
has, that whatever may be said in favor of 
democracy, it Is the most difficult form of 
government: it is in some ways the most in¬ 
efficient; It is by all odds the most exacting 
and imposes the greatest demands on the 
intelligence, the time, and the patience of the 
individual. Rule by a tyranny may be op¬ 
pressive but it requires no Initiative and no 
intelligence and no effort on the part of the 
citizen who is willing to obey without ques¬ 
tion. 

In passing from a colonial status direct to 
independent democratic government, the 
Filipinos are doing what the inhabitants of 
the United States did more than 160 years 
ago. They will do well,, in looking toward 
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the future, to consider well the teachings of 
American hlstoxy and to recall the k3ng» stow 
struggle, the number of mistakes, the dW- 
oulties, dangers, and Internal strife which the 
people of this country underwent before they 
suceee d ed In eetablldhing their republic on a 
Ann basis. If they become discouraged by 
failure to attain perfection In a decade or 
two, they will haTe failed to learn their les¬ 
son. 

[From the Boston (Maes.) Globe of December 
20, 1046] 

Phzuppzni: Btatus 

By Including the Philippine Common¬ 
wealth among the members of the Par East¬ 
ern Commission, which will determine pcAlcy 
regarding Japan, the Moscow Conference has 
emphasised the growing international status 
of the islands, whose Independence has been 
promised July 4 next. 

While the Japanese occupied his country, 
the late President Quoson signed the Decla¬ 
ration by the United Nations, along with 
representatives of the British Dominions. 
The Philippines were therefore represented 
at San Francisco and signed the Charter. 
Now the Commonwealth Is to sit on the board 
which will govern its Invader. 

During the war, the Islands* growing in¬ 
ternational status, Implying as it did recog¬ 
nition of the Commonwealth by other na¬ 
tions—with full approval of the United 
States—^was concrete evidence that this 
country Intended to keep Its promises, at a 
time when Japan was beating the drums 
with the slogan. **A6ia for the Asiatics.** 
Today a colonial section of the world, both 
rulers and ruled, sees a genuinely self-gov¬ 
erning American possession accorded an 
Important position, heroically earned, in the 
council of nations. Such examples often 
act as solvents ol widespread problems which 
seem very difficult. 

(From the Durham (N. C.) Herald of 
December 24, 1245] 

Ready roa IrmEPErroENce? 

The Filipinos who dreamed of inde¬ 
pendence for 40 years even while the United 
States was building up the economy, health, 
and education of their country, little 
dreamed that the time would come when 
they would dread that independence. 

But that situation, for some of them, now 
exists. Three years under the Japanese have 
nearly destroyed the economic life of the 
Philippines A desperate effort is being made 
to restore that economy to a functional con¬ 
dition before granting them Independence. 

High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt de¬ 
clares that the initiative for a postponement 
of the granting of iiidepcndence to which 
we ore committed must come spontaneously 
and uninspired from the Filipinos them¬ 
selves. 

The Filipinos know that the vast amount 
of American investments needed to restore 
their country wlD not be mode so readily os 
long as Independence Is so near. 

But whether independence comes os 
scheduled next year or not, this country is 
making on effort to turn over to the Filipinos 
a nation that is functioning, not a war- 
ravaged, impoverished wreckage. 


[Prom the Springfield (Mess.) Republican of 
January 14, 1946] 

The PHILIPPmE *rRAGEDY 
In delaying action on certain Important 
economic questions directly related to the 
independence of the Philippines. Congress is 
fast approaching an embarrassing dilemma, 
independence next July for the Common¬ 
wealth has been fixed by law. yet the FUl- 
pinoB are in no condition to xmdertake the 
sole responsibility for the independent gov¬ 


ernment or the archipelago. The Filipino 
economy has been almost mined by the Jap¬ 
anese invasion and by the later military oper¬ 
ations for the liberation of the Islands. In¬ 
dependence sentiment among the native pop¬ 
ulation has begun to waver. One prominent 
Filipino has recently stated that statehood 
in the American Union would be welcomed, 
although no conceivable solution seems more 
improbable from the American viewpoint. 

Our statutory promise of independence for 
the Philippines has been an American boast 
during the war. Other powers facing diffi¬ 
cult cokmlal problems in the Orient and 
elsewhere have been reminded how we have 
Derived our Philippine problem on antl-lm- 
perlallstlc lines—the smug suggestion being 
that they should follow om unselfish ex¬ 
ample. This fact makes politically difficult, 
If not Impossible, any postponement of the 
date fixed for the proclamation of independ¬ 
ence, even at the request of the major po¬ 
litical parties now functioning in the archi¬ 
pelago. *rhey. too, would be embarrassed in 
asking for an extension of American sov¬ 
ereignty, in view of the fact that for many 
yeai*s they have capitalieed the nationalist 
eentiment o/ the native population. 

To set the Philippines adrift would in¬ 
volve no danger of foreign military interven¬ 
tion in the near future. In view of the quasi- 
protectorate which the United States would 
practically maintain from the naval and air 
bases to be ceded by the Philippine Ctovern- 
ment under the terms of the definitive inde¬ 
pendence treaty. Tlie menace of Japan to 
an Independent Filipino state has been re¬ 
moved for many years to come. American 
sea and air power can be dependent on to 
protect the islands from external enemies. 

What Is not so well assured is the Philip¬ 
pine Govcmment*8 power to maintain itself 
against domestic uprising or disturbances, 
which might develop because of the poverty 
ot the people and the slow revival of the 
Insular economy. *rhe present United States 
High CommisBloncr, Paul V. McNutt, reported 
last spring to Congrecs: “It will take 2 years, 
probably 3, to even revive the sugar Indus- 
tiy. • • • Much machinery (in sugar 

mills) was shipped to Japan. * • • Most 
brldgcR av-' destroyed. ♦ • • Fifteen per¬ 
cent of all buildings In the islands have been 
destroyed (notably In the cities).** 

These facts Indicate the menace of low- 
standard social conditions and of the revlvaJ 
of native banditry in the couniryslde. Ban¬ 
ditry was not obliterated for several years 
after the United States Army took over the 
pacification of the island 46 years ago, aftei- 
expelling the Spanish forces and then quell¬ 
ing the native nationalist movement of 
Aguinnldo, Mtiblni, and the other native 
leadOTs of that period. 

Assuming that Philippine independence 
win be established next summer In accord- * 
once with the timetable, an economic pro¬ 
gram to safeguard the undertaking must be 
sanctioned toy Ctongress. ’The several Tydings 
tollls, hitherto sidetracked, include a grant 
of $100,000,000 for insular rehatoilitstlon un¬ 
der American supervision, provision for war 
damages to be paid boUi toy the Japanese and 
our own Government and one or two others 
transferring excise taxes still held In the 
United States Treasury and certain physical 
properties. Of more vital importance la the 
tariff barrier which may be set up against 
trade between the Philippines and the 
United States. 

The truth Is that the decision of Congress 
back in the 30*8 to grant independence to 
the Philippines was largely Influenced by 
American agricultural and business interests 
which felt the competition of imports, no¬ 
tably sugar and cocoanut oil, fium the 
Islands. These Imports came in under a 
special seals of dut^ permitting the trade 
to survive. Many votes in Congress for Phil¬ 
ippine independence were cast with the pur¬ 


pose of applying to the Philippine trade the 
same high tariff which was applicable to all 
other foreign commerce. If that protective 
tariff sentiment Is still as strong In Congress 
as it was 10 or more years ago, the question 
of how to surmount It arises in connection 
with the establishment of the Filipino repub¬ 
lic on a going financial basis. 

The Tydings tariff bill for the solution of 
this problem would start with low United 
States duties on Filipino imports and grad¬ 
ually raise tliem over a 20-year period. In 
the House the Bell bill would provide for 
tree trade over the entire 20 years between 
the United States and the Infant far eastern 
republic. 

*rhe Bell bill would have had no chance of 
American acceptance, probably, had there 
been no war. Tet today, the oondltlops in 
the Philippines being as tragic as they arc 
admitted to be. complete free trade for a 
20-year period seems the least the United 
States can do to make the Independence of 
the Philippines a successful venture. 

I Prom the Lewistown (Mont.) Democrat 
News of January 9. 1946] 

Editoeial Views and Reviews 

UP TO THE miPTlfOB 

The American Government has definitely 
fixed July 4 this year as the date for granting 
the Filipinos complete independence. There 
has been some question as to whether or not 
the people of those islands will desire to ac¬ 
cept full responsibility for their government 
at that time. Conditions throughout the 
archipelago are more or less chaotic. The 
long Japanese occupation has left their pub¬ 
lic finances In bad shape. Their capital, 
Manila, as well as other Important centers of 
population, has suffered heavy physical dam¬ 
age from bombings and the willful destruc¬ 
tion of the Nipponese. Most p\ibllc iitilitk't= 
are in need of repairing or rebuilding. Much 
iT)ternal discord prevails. It is assumed in 
some quarters that the responsible pet pie of 
the islands might desire the Aracricans to 
remain in charge until these conditions have 
been improved. That, however is a matter 
which should be left strictly up to the Fili¬ 
pinos themselves. Our Government must bt' 
prepared to pull out at once except for such 
military forces as are required to remain 
there to take cere of the enormous quanti¬ 
ties of war material we have there. 


[From the Ea.ston (Pn.) Expivs.s of January 
16. 19461 

PHlLIPriNES AND DEFENSE 

July 4. which this year will be independ¬ 
ence day for the Philippines as well lor 
this Nation, is a long way off tout already we 
hear the uneasy whisper that Phiiippnir 
iudei^endence will be premature, that the 
Filipinos arc not ready for it, and tliat nn 
defense needs forbid It. 

That point of view arises, we ho)>e. nierelj 
from a misappreheiiflion of Unu^d States jn- 
tenlions with regard to the Philippines once 
their independence becomes n fact. There 
Is, so far as wc know, no suggestion that th.i 
Nation drop the Philippines like a discard^'d 
garment, and allow this unhappy vjchm ol 
aggression to lace its luture unaided 

In building its new framework, the Phihp 
pine nation douhtlebs will need economic aid 
This Nation owes such aid to Us political 
ward. It will need help In defenae matters, 
and in giving it the United Slates will be 
building Its own defense and providing air 
and sea bases which keeping peace in the 
Pacific promises to require, and which will 
toe mutually profitable for commercial uses 
08 well. 

The Philippine nation is a nation ot 
islands, but it comprises large area oiid 
population. It can become a notable nation 
and a valuable friend of the UniUd Stales 
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In their Joint progress toward the kind of 
world for which they both have fought. Its 
Independence, and our help in establishing 
and maintaining that independence, will 
hasten Philippine adulthood and effective 
participation in the community of nations. 

(From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
January 11.1046 J 
Phili?pikb Indxpendence 

A recent dispatch predicts that Philippine 
independence, which will become effective on 
July 4. will be followed by disorders, if not 
revolution. Former guerrillas are still in 
possession of their arms, and the proclama¬ 
tions of President Osmefia and of the provin¬ 
cial governors asking surrender of those arms 
have been ignored. In some sections of the 
islaftds armed bands are said to be terrorizing 
the peaceful inhabitants. 

Reconstruction problems are also acute, 
being aggravated, of course, by the delay 
of Congress in passing the bill for settlement 
of war-damage claims and in outlining a new 
trade policy between the islands and the 
United States. Inflation is giving olllciala 
grave concern. War has left the islands such 
a heritage of trouble that many Filipinos 
are said to be skeptical and regretful over 
the forthcoming dawn of independence. 
Some writers from Manila 70 so far as to 
say that a majority of the Filipino people no 
longer want unqualified Independence. 

We do not believe, however, that the sit¬ 
uation justifies the suggestions repeatedly 
made in some quarters that the date of 
Philippine Independence be postponed or 
that some other status for the islands be 
agreed upon. The predictions of disaster in 
the wcur-ravaged islands after July 4 seem 
to be predicated on the assumption that the 
United States-Phllippine partnership will 
come to an abrupt end. That, of course, 
is an Illusion. The nature of that partner¬ 
ship will change, but the partnership Itself 
must continue in effect for the protection of 
the Philippines and for the greater security 
of the United States against external aggres¬ 
sion. As we have previously pointed out, 
the American naval and air bases to be es¬ 
tablished in the islands will necessarily link 
the defense systems of the two countries 
inextricably together. 

To this extent Philippine independence 
will be limited. We feel that the Filipino 
people understand this joint defense ar¬ 
rangement and overwhelmingly approve of 
it. Consequently. It will be only reasonable 
for them to ask and expect continued aid 
from the United Btates in reconstructing 
and stabilizing their country until the new 
governmental system is operating smoothly. 
And, of course, the United States could not 
decline such requests without undercutting 
the pledge that it has given to the Filipino 
people in addition to our own security in 
the Far East. The basic fact to remember 
is that Independence for the Philippines will 
not take them out of the orbit of our close 
and Immediate interests any more than the 
Independence of Cuba broke the Intimate 
ties between that country and our own. We 
think that any satisfactory approach to the 
Islands* formidable economic and govern¬ 
mental problems must be made from this 
point of view. 

[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of January 
8,1946] 

Trouble in the Philippines 
The question of when full Independence will 
bo granted the Philippines is not the only 
one disturbing the Filipino people. A share¬ 
croppers* revolution in Luzon’s rice bowl has 
developed into a real, serious situation. The 
country is agitated over the demand for the 
division of big estates, which has become an 
iRoue In the present presidential campaign. 

President Osmefla is stressing the Philip¬ 
pines' need for 20 years more of free trade 


with the United States and is reminding also 
that the late President Roosevelt in 1042 
pledged assistance for the full repair of rav¬ 
ages caused by war. In this connection Con¬ 
gress has authorized the appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for war damages to Filipino pri¬ 
vate property. It is expected also there will 
be other grants for rebuilding destroyed and 
damaged public buildings and replacement 
of shipping or restoring of interlciand trade. 

While the Filipinos are making a big effort 
at rehabilitation the task is seemingly beyond 
them, and they must have financial help. In 
the Philippines about 5 percent of the people 
own the land, and before the war sharecrop¬ 
pers earned about 76 cents a day. They are 
now demanding a 70-80 or a 60-40 split of 
the products of their toil. Farmland reform 
is being agitated as a plank in the campaigns 
of both presidential candidates. It is be¬ 
lieved certain that whichever side wins the 
large landowners will be forced to turn their 
land over to the Government for resale to 
tenant farmers on long terms at low Interest. 

As for the Independence of the islands, 
there is divided thought in the Philippines. 
Many Filipinos who before the war were urg¬ 
ing that Uncle Sam immediately give up any 
semblance of control are now hesitant and 
believe Independence ought to be conditioned 
on a United States protectorate of some sort 
until the work of restoration is completed 
and the world peace program is worked out 
and put into full operation. 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Union of Jan¬ 
uary 10. 1946} 

Philippine Island Independence Is Assured 
want economic freedom ^ 

The people of the Philippines want some¬ 
thing. When July 4, 1946, comes they want 
to quit being a colony. Not only political 
independence, but economic freedom, is what 
they want; 

An end to the oppressive sharecropping, un¬ 
der which tenant farmers keep at the very 
most 60 percent of their crop (the top rate 
in the United States is 75 percent). A begin¬ 
ning of consumer Industries, to give Jobs to 
the city people and to furnish goods cheaply 
to the rest of the Philippines. Government 
ownership of the public utilities and of the 
big land holdings—held under a feudal set-up 
established when Spain ruled the Philippines. 

Industry and agricultural Improvements 
financed by Government loans from the 
United Nations under the Bretton Woods 
plan—not financed by private loans from 
Wall Street by private landowners and com¬ 
mercial Interests devoted to making profits 
on the Improvement of the standard of 
living. 

One correspondent, at least, getting all his 
Inside dope from a night-club waitress, has 
announced that the Philippines don’t want 
Independence now; they want to stay tied 
to United States apron strings. This is not 
true. In the Philippines I have not met one 
representative of the populace—^radical or 
reactionary—who did not want independence 
as fast as possible. 

WANT independence 

Even Roxas said: **There are some people 
who think we should postpone independence 
until we have recovered the losses suffered 
in the war But any man who came out pub¬ 
licly for that would automatically be out of 
politics.” The people of the Philippines want 
Independence and Roxas, an astute politician, 
knows it. His friends might want to continue 
the Philippines as a colony—but he wants to 
stay in Philippine politics. 

(Prom the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal of 
January 7« 1946J 

Orient Looks to Uniter States iiFAmcnggrp 
(By David Wallace) 

“America’s voice must be dominant. The 
Far East wants that because America’s word 
can be trusted.” 


Those were the electric words used last 
night by Brig. Oen. Carlos P. Romulo, last 
man out of Bataan. Officially be was aide to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, now Philippine 
Resident Commissioner to the United States. 
He was In Syracuse to speak at Lincoln Audi¬ 
torium. 

In personal talk he answered a direct ques¬ 
tion as to his views on the tangled Interna¬ 
tional situation. That was whether he 
thought the United States should assume 
leadership in settlement of far-eastern prob¬ 
lems. He said he felt the moral position of 
A^'^erlca, as he always calls It, was so Impor¬ 
tant our Government must step out in front 
to bring about lasting peace. 

He feels the United States has acquired 
such prestige and power through the Far 
East and such moral strength in upholding 
dignity of the human soul that now it must 
stand fast in its position for its own reputa¬ 
tion as well as for the good of mankind. 

In his own words: "After the American 
record in the Philippines, eyes of the Orient 
have been opened to the workability of a 
pattern unheard of in that part of the world 
before America came into the Philippines In 
1898. America’s occupation there, conducted 
as it was. paid dividends in loyalty of the 
Philippines through the last global war, loy¬ 
alty not shown by any other dependent 
nation. 

"Now other peoples there are asking them¬ 
selves what America will do to prove how 
those principles can be applied to them. 
America dared to blaze a trail. Colonials of 
the Orient are hoping America will continue 
that policy which means respect for dignity 
of the human soul." 

General Romulo elaborated this theme in 
his lecture under theme of "America’s Stake 
in the Pacific." Tlie Right Reverend David F. 
Cunningham, chancelor of the diocese, pre¬ 
sided. Municipal Judge William E. McClusky 
conducted the forum which followed, and 
Bishop Poery sat In the audience. The audi¬ 
torium was crowded. 

General Romulo began with indorsement 
of the drive to raise a million dollars to start 
LcMoyne College here, relating what the 
Jesuit college, Ateneo de Manila, had meant 
in service to his own country before the Japs 
destroyed it. He said Syracuse would be for¬ 
tunate to have such an institution. Then he 
commented on the difference between cir¬ 
cumstances when he spoke here in 1943, 
haunted by his experiences at Bataan, wor¬ 
ried desperately about the fate of his own 
wife and family, prlsopers of the enemy. 

His family have all been rescued, flown 
out in planes, through efforts of his son. 
Lt. Carlos. Jr., who went In as a guerrilla 
through the Jap lines after the American 
Army returned. "Tonight," he said, “we feel 
the throb of drums in victory." But he 
warned that while victory had been achieved, 
peace was not here yet. 

He went on to outline what it meant to the 
Orient when American forces first entered the 
Philippines during the Spanish-American 
War. Two policies were p 08 .slble for this 
Government then, he said, to continue the old 
course of imperialism or something untried 
in that part of the world, respect for the cTlg- 
nlty of the human soul. 

America passed by imperialism which 
meant exploitation, imposing will of the 
stronger nation upon the weaker, and pursued 
a benignant policy, incurring much criticism 
thereby. But when America Installed In the 
Phllppines this new policy It reached not only 
the islands, but all the Far East, and then 
all the world. That meant the beginning of 
a change In colonial policy. 

The test came, said General Romulo, in the 
last war, when the Japs struck and colonial 
empires long established fell like a house of 
cards. Sovereign powers had to fight natives 
as well as the Japs. In contrast, the United 
States, while hard hit at Pearl Harbor, found 
support In the Philippines. There were only 
10,000 American soldiers there to fight a horde 
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of Japs, but FUipInoe fought to tbs death 
beside them. ^*What a lesson that Is for the 
world/* he exclaimed. *'What an eye-opener 
for mankind I*’ 

After relating various personal observations 
of and experiences In the desperate combat 
there, be rose to his climax: **America's stake 
In the Pacldc Is moral. She must assert 
leadership. The founding fathers when 
they declared all men were free and equal 
did not limit that principle by the Equator 
or any line of longitude. If Lincoln were 
alive today his words would not be limited to 
a nation, but he would be likely to say: ‘A 
world cannot survive, half slave, half free.' 
What is done in Chungking Is felt in Tusca¬ 
loosa. Reverberations In Kalamazoo are felt 
over In Athens. 

"One billion pairs of almond-shaped eyes 
are watching America. Your moral leader¬ 
ship was never more needed in the Pacific 
than now. 1 bring to you a. message of good 
will, not a plea for tolerance but for friend¬ 
ship. One billion potential customers for 
American products are there in the Far East, 
available when there is understanding such 
as has been given to people In the Philip¬ 
pines. They expect deeds, behavior, action 
not of the ordinary sort. Don*t let the lure 
of the gold dollar break the spell you have 
already cast over the billion people of the 
Far East. 

"What happened at Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki has shown that material resources can 
be destroyed in a moment. But friendship, 
faith, freedom, those Intangibles, cant be 
destroyed. Your country's greatness can't be 
destroyed." 

General Romitlo was thoroughly occupied 
during the few hours he spent here yester¬ 
day. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of January 
8. 1946] 

Fxlxpino Fkass 

After years of clamor and with Independ¬ 
ence scheduled for July 4, the Filipinos are 
reported to be apprehensive about their im¬ 
pending freedom but afraid to back down. 
The major fear arises from the firearms In 
the possession of the natives. During the 
war, some 40,000 stand of arms were dis¬ 
tributed among the Filipinos—much of It 
by their own native military—for use against 
the Japanese. Today it is not easy to dis¬ 
arm these erstwhile guerrilla bands, which 
are likely to make trouble for a new gov¬ 
ernment. There may not be enough unrest 
to invite a revolution, but there Is more 
than the native police can cope with. Add 
the lawlessness in the wake of war and the 
situation causes considerable anxiety. 

For a time problems of economics and re¬ 
construction can be handled with the aid 
of the American Government. Bills already 
before Congress provide for rehabilitation, 
payment of war claims, and special tariff 
privileges. But there Is stUl the question 
whether a new native regime can establish 
sulBclent stability to attract Investment 
capital. 

It Is too late for any major changes of 
policy In all probability Congress will en¬ 
act laws to assist the Philippine economy. 
To do more might prove dangerous, any delay 
or postponement of independence being 
more damaging to the United States than to 
the Filipinos. 

We have been proud of our record In the 
islands. During the war the natives re¬ 
mained loyal. To withhold Independence 
would not only be an act of ingratitude, but 
would be legally impossible, according to 
some authorities. 

(From the Tyrone (Pa.) Herald of January g, 
1046] 

STILL NO SUOAE 

In another 6 months the Philippine Islands 
will become Independent and on their own. 


But the United States is not going to give 
them up—and the Philippines are not going 
to give us up. The population of the Philip¬ 
pines. at the time of taking the 1040 census 
was 16.350,000 and the land area of the Islands 
was 114.830 square miles. 

Reciprocal free-trade relations have existed 
between the United States and the Philip¬ 
pines since 1909. Under the new relationship 
covering the forthcoming independence of the 
Philippines free trade will continue for 10 
years. The most Important shipments of the 
Islands to our own country has been sugar. 
The Philippines are insisting that Its sugar 
should be shipped without any tariff to the 
United States, Indefinitely. 

But the United States is being accused of 
letting Cuba down by failure to provide the 
market for all of its sugar. 

All restrictions on the shipments of sugar 
from Hawaii were removed by an order by 
President Rosevelt In 1042. So Hawaii figures 
In our three-cornered sugar puzzle. 

A lot of people keep right on asking why 
, sugar production is not developed in the 
United States so as to take care of our own 
demands. Ah. there is the rub! A half dozen 
of our own Southern States have grown as 
fine a quality of sugarcane and sugarbeets 
as has ever been produced in any part of 
the world. 

[From the Mount Morris (N. Y.) Enterprise 
of January 9. 1946] 

Tux Philippines 

On our next Fourtl. of July the Philippines 
will become Independent. In accordance with 
acts of the Congress of the United States. 
Those acts were passed several years ago and 
ratified by further congressional authority 
on June 29, 1944. 

The Philippines were one of our prizes of 
the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War, and the first In¬ 
terest we had In the islands was Admiral 
Dewey's victory over the Spaniards, In Ma¬ 
nila Bay. We took them but we had a hard 
time holding the Philippines. 

But in the last 47 years what might be 
called a beautiful friendship has grown up 
between the Filipinos and the American 
people. We aren't going to push them aside, 
and tell them to paddle their canoe, and we 
are not going to withdraw our promise of 
Independence scheduled for July 4, 1946. We 
bad a pretty tough time in driving the Japa¬ 
nese out of the Philippines—but we did It. 

Now. we are going to help the Filipinos 
establish their own government, and that 
program is progressing as rapidly as possible, 
supported by every branch of the United 
States Government. Such strong men as the 
late President Quezon, and the present-dav 
leaders. President Osmena, and General 
Romulo, are doing an A1 Job for their 
countrymen. 

In another 6 months the Philippine Islands 
will become Independent and on their own. 
But the United States is not going to give 
them up—and the Philippines are not going 
to give us up. The population of the Philip¬ 
pines at the time of taking the 1940 census 
was 16.360.000, and the land area of the 
islands was 114,830 square miles. 

Reciprocal free-trade relations have ex¬ 
isted between the United States and the Phil¬ 
ippines since 1909. Uhder the new relation¬ 
ship covering the forthcoming independence 
of the Philippines, free trade will continue 
for 10 years. The most important shipments 
of the Islands to our own country has been 
sugar. The Philippines are insisting that its 
sugar should be shipped without any tariff to 
the United States indefinitely. 

But the United States is being accused of 
letting Cuba down by failing to provide the 
market for all of its sugar. 

All restrictions on the shipments of sugar 
from Hawaii were removed by an order by 
Preeident Rooeevelt in 1042. Bo Hawaii fig¬ 
ures in our three-cornered sugar pool. 


A lot of people keep right on asking why 
sugar production is not developed in the 
United States so as to take care of our own 
demands. Ah. there is the rub. A half dozen 
of our own Southern States have grown as 
fine a quality of sugarcane and sugarbeets as 
has ever been produced In any part of the 
world. 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune of 
January 6, 1946] 

Dxlats in Philippines 

Charges that military bungling and profi¬ 
teering by American businessmen in the 
Philippines have been responsible for the 
delays in rebuilding war-ravaged cities in 
the Philippines have been convincingly de¬ 
nied. but it remaim. true that only a very 
little has been done so far. 

Economy in the Philippines Is far from 
being restored. The Filipinos have been 
given little hope In Washington of any In¬ 
terest In the revision of their Independence 
Act to provide for more equitable trade, and 
the rehaA>llltatlon and reconstruction pro¬ 
grams have all but stood still. The blame, 
if it must be fixed, is probably shared by 
the haste of demobilization, Congress, and 
certain Federal agencies. 

In many ways the Philippines are our pe¬ 
culiar responsibility In the Pacific. Our 
bombs and shells did most of the damage 
there, for we had to fire on the Islands to 
liberate them. Hungry Filipinos who fought 
with us against the Japanese cannot fail to 
wonder as they see their sugar mills still 
fiattened. rubble remaining in their cities, 
and few signs of activities toward carry¬ 
ing out the promises we have made. Among 
top Items on the calendar when Congress 
meets after Its holiday should be quick ac¬ 
tion to make up. as best it can, for delay 
and confusion. 


[From the New York Times of January 28, 
1946] 

Fairness to the Philippines 

There are two bills now before Congre.ss 
which do not mean a great deal in an imme¬ 
diate material way to most of the people of 
the United States. But to 16,000,000 people 
in the Philippines the passage of these bills 
before July means almost literally life or 
death. They are a bill to grant $450,000,000 
in rehabilitation aid against the estimated 
$1,000,000,000 of war damage suffered by the 
Philippines and a bill to revise the tariff 
provisions of the Tydings-McDuifie Act of 
1934. If the two bills are not passed before 
July 4. the Filipinos will gain their independ¬ 
ence as a war-desolated. Impoverished Nation 
which has been denied even the means—in 
trade with the United States—to help itself. 

Action on both bills has been lagging. 
The ostensible reason why pressure has not 
been exerted to pass them is that Filipinos 
who collaborated with the Japanese still go 
unpunished. The thought is that it Is up to 
the Filipinos to clean house first before legis¬ 
lative aid Is voted them. The defense made 
by those accused of collaboration is that they 
served the Philippines best by pretending to 
cooperate with the Japanese while doing 
little and thus mitigating the severity of the 
occupation. 

To us it seems that the question of collab¬ 
oration Is one that might well be left to the 
Filipinos themselves to decide. They will 
have an opportunity in April, at the ballot 
box. to deliver their own Judgment on these 
men. Passage of the rehabUltatlon aid bill 
and of the new Philippines Independence 
Act, however, is something the Filipinos can¬ 
not do themselves. For that they can only 
hope. The longer that hope is in question, 
the longer deferred will be the process of 
rehabilitation in the Philippines. 
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[From Export Trade and Shipper of February 
4, 1946] 

THX TWO-POXNT PROGRAM FOR THX PHILXPPINIR 

With their political Independence only 
6 months away, the people of the Fhllipplnee 
face a dark future unless Uncle Sam comes 
to their rescue. Ho less do American traders 
with the islands. 

We are happy to report that a rescue party 
has been formed in Washington; it needs 
only the authority of Congress to get \mder 
way. 

It is interesting to note that a member 
of this rescue party is Senator Mw . i . arp E. 
Ttdincs, Democrat, of Maryland, a cosponsor 
of the original Tydings-McDuffle Independ¬ 
ence Act of 1934, a bit of legislation which 
today is a frightening spectre to Filipinos. 

When enacted, the original act was gen¬ 
erally thought to be a fair and workable pro¬ 
gram of raising tariffs on Philippine exports 
to the United States after independence be¬ 
came a fact. However, after 4 years of Jap 
domination and destruction, the terms of 
the act are not only onerous, they are ruin¬ 
ous; not only to Filipinos, but to American 
traders. 

Knowing all this. Senator Ttdxngs has In¬ 
troduced a new bill. It is titled **Rehablll- 
tation and War Damages Act of 1946.** bearing 
the serial number S. 1610. and is now before 
the Senate Committee on Territories and In¬ 
sular Affairs and the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

This bill provides for funds to cover public 
and private war damages inflicted by the 
Japs between December 7, 1941. and October 
1. 1946, in the amount of $330,000,000. An 
additional $120,000,000 is requested for res¬ 
toration and operation of public services. A 
little less than 10 percent of the $330,000,000 
is to be used for the purchase of United 
States surplus military property, such as 
engineering and other equipment to aid in 
rehabilitation of the land and Industry. 
Philippine currency is to be held at its pres¬ 
ent relation to United States currency, 2 to 1. 

On January 21, Representative C. Jasper 
Bell, Democrat, of Missouri, sent a compan¬ 
ion bill to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. This bill, H. R. 5185. and called 
the Future Trade Relations With the Phil¬ 
ippines Act. provides that no duties will be 
imposed on Philippine goods until July 3, 
1954. 

But it does establish quotas on imports. 
Sugar, the islands’ "bread and butter** ex¬ 
port, is limited to 850,000 unrefined and 50,- 
000 long tons refined; coconut oil to 200,000 
long tons; cigars to 200,000,000, and cordage 
to 6.000,000 pounds. Pearl buttons and em¬ 
broideries, two other important sources of 
income for the Filipinos, are also on quota, 
at about the same rates of shipments as 
made Just before the outbreak of the Pacific 
war. Also interesting is the provision elimi¬ 
nating processing taxes on either American 
or Filipino products. 

Eight years after Independence becomes ef¬ 
fective. the United States is to impose a tariff 
of 4 percent, increasing this impost at the 
rate of 4 percent annually until the full tariff 
becomes effective a quarter of a century later. 

*rhe Bell bill also provides for equal busi¬ 
ness rights In the islands for Americans and 
Filipinos, until 1979. It is also stipulated 
that there will be no discrimination against 
Americans in respect to citizenship, naturali¬ 
zation, and residence. 

These are the high lights of the two-point 
rescue program Uncle Sam is planning for 
the Philippines. Lou Wagner, veteran Amer¬ 
ican trader in the islands, has the two bills 
as meeting the economic requirements of 
the coming Philippine nation and American 
exporters and importers. He says the lydings 
and Bell bills are like Siamese twins, in¬ 
separable without fatal injury to both the 
Filipino and American business body. 

*rhe Philippine-American Chamber of 
Commerce also seems pleased with Uncle 
Sam’s rescue party and its equipment. 


Created in 1920 to foster trade between the 
United States and the Philippines, Its aotivl- 
tles necessarily were limited during Japanese 
occupation. Last month, at Its annual meet¬ 
ing, it announced plans for accelerating its 
promotional work. 

One of the chamber’s first acts was to urge 
early passage of 8. 1610 by the House, and 
equally expeditious action by the Senate and 
the House in respect to the Bell bill, H. R. 
6186. The chamber expressed its opinion that 
there can be no hope of rehabilitation of the 
Philippines until both of these bills have 
been enacted into law. 

It is obvious that American exporters can¬ 
not safely lay plans for doing business with 
and in the Philippines until they know with 
certainty the terms and conditions under 
which they will have to work. According to 
reliable report, it should be equally obvious 
that there might not be any Phlllpplnts to 
trade with in the prewar volume to which 
American exporters have been accustomed if 
these twin bills are not passed by Congress, 
and soon 

For that reason we suggest that all Ameri¬ 
can foreign traders urge their Congressmen 
to pass the bills, and quickly. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 6, 1946] 

Philippine Rehabilitation 

Philippine High Commissioner McNutt, ar¬ 
riving here from Manila to seek quick con¬ 
gressional action on pending legislation to 
extend rehabilitation aid to the war-ravaged 
Philippines, has placed proper emphasis on 
the obligation we owe to the courageous peo¬ 
ple of that Far Eastern outpost of democracy. 
After winning from Congress their right to 
be free and independent, as of July 4, 1946, 
the Filipinos were caught in the maelstrom 
of the Pacific war. They fought side by side 
with American forces to resist the Japanese 
invaders, from Luzon to Corregidor; shared 
the horrors of the death march and of prison 
camps, risked the dangers of guerrilla warfare 
and helped to pave the way for MacArthur’s 
triumphant return to the islands. Through 
It all. those who survived saw their once beau¬ 
tiful cities and countryside devastated, their 
industries destroyed or damaged, their whole 
future under the Independence program im¬ 
periled. 

True to its pledged word, the United States 
will give the Philippines complete indepen¬ 
dence on July 4 next, but unless we keep a 
collateral promise made to the Filipinos the 
forthcoming Independence Day will be a hol¬ 
low mockery of what we and the Filipinos 
had intended it to be. That collateral pro¬ 
mise, Commissioner McNutt points out, is 
that we should take definite steps to help the 
Philippine people prepare for Independence. 
They will not be prepared to assume the 
heavy responsibilities of an independent na¬ 
tion unless they are extended an immediate 
helping hand. 

Such assistance is provided for in two bills 
now pending in Congress. One is the Bell 
free-trade bill, designed to eliminate tariff 
duties for 8 years after independence, to per¬ 
mit Philippine trade to get back on its feet; 
and the other is the Tydings rehabilitation 
bill, authorizing payment of more than $400,- 
000,000 to help in rebuilding shattered homes, 
churches, and business houses. Both bills 
are awaiting action by House committees— 
the Bell bill by the the Ways and Means 
group and the Tydings bill by the Insular 
Affairs Committee. The Tydings measure al¬ 
ready has passed the Senate, but the Bell bill 
has yet to reach either floor. Congress has 
before it, of course, a lot of other important 
legislation, but Mr. McNutt is correct in con¬ 
tending that economic aid to the Philippines 
is a matter of great immediate urgency, Jiis- 
tifying prompt attention by Congress. Only 
effective action now can forestall chaotic 
conditions when Philippine Independence be¬ 
comes a fact a few months hence. 


WirduBore Feedt Weakly Qiat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J.UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to Include herein an article which 
was forwarded to me dated February 2, 
1946: 

WIRTHMORE FEEDS WEEKLY CHAT 

Saturday, February 2,1946. 

A vicious circle has Just been completed. 
It is now impossible for us here in New Eng¬ 
land to even buy oats. It looks to us that as 
far as the feed industry is concerned we have 
the greatest scarcity we have ever faced 
among plenty. Unless something is done to 
correct the distribution of available supplies 
of feed and grain throughout this country, 
it is our prediction that by early March New 
England feed manufacturers will be virtually 
closed and New England livestock and poultry 
will be out of feed. 

Definite action on correcting the situation 
has been delayed so long that unless some¬ 
thing concrete is done within the next 2 to 3 
weeks at the very latest we do not see how 
any New England farmer can continue to feed 
his cows and chickens. This is a very serious 
statement, but we are very confident that it 
is factual. 

We have been endeavoring to warn the 
feeding interests of New England for the past 
several months, that unless something was 
done we would eventually reach the end of the 
road. Many New England farmers apparently 
haven’t given too much serious thought about 
these warnings. Tliey have felt the feed in¬ 
dustry has been talking pessimistically many 
times In the past, but up to the present time 
they have been able to get feed of one kind or 
another from some source, but this time we 
are sorry to say that it looks as though they 
would be unable to get supplies in sufficient 
quantities from any source that we know of. 

Now, what is the cause of this very serious 
feed shortage, and what can be done? We 
sincerely believe, as we have been advocating 
for some time now. that the low ceilings that 
exist on many feed and grain items in com¬ 
parison with the very attractive ceilings or 
support prices that have been placed on live¬ 
stock and poultry productions, has not only 
created an apparent over-production based on 
peacetime needs, but has also caused con¬ 
siderable waste of valuable feeds out in the 
Midwest and has also been responsible for the 
greatest maldistribution and black market 
and bartering operations that this country 
has ever experienced. This price celling set¬ 
up has completely eliminated competitive 
buying—^has made money worthless, and has 
caused nothing more or less than unadulter¬ 
ated discrimination. 

Let’s take up one of these at a time. Cer¬ 
tain proteins, when you consider the profit¬ 
able feature of raising and feeding livestock 
and hogs, must be being wasted within the 
Grain Belt. A concrete example of why is 
that soybean meal on a Boston basis is worth 
$57R6 a ton, or only a 28-percent increase 
over the price of this commodity in December 
1940. On the other hand, ground oats have 
been quoted as high as $66.60 per ton, Boston 
basis recently, as against a price of $36.75 in 
December 1940—an increase of somewhat over 
80 percent. Is this price structure inducive 
to waste of soybean meal? We say yes. 

Another illustration^—wheat has Increased 
in price since December 1940 approximately 
‘77 percent. Com on the other hand has in¬ 
creased over the same period only approxl- 
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mKtely 47 percent. The autboritlei ere very 
much worried about the tremandoue amount 
of wheat that hae been used for feeding, but 
what could deficit areae do when com Is 
worth $1.70 per bushel to the western farmers 
inside of a bog, and New England is only 
allowed to pay approximately $1.40 per bushel 
under the present price ceiling. Of course, 
we could not get com. We had to take the 
high-priced substitute wheat. 

Take bran and mldds. The present ceiling 
price here in New England is $46.17, an ad¬ 
vancement of only 26 percent since December 
1040. New England has been unable to buy 
in volume any wheat feeds for the post 3 
years. Why? They are just about the cheap¬ 
est feed ingredient available under present 
ceilings, and here again they are being con- 
sitmed very close to the point of production, 
and here again the deficit feed area has had 
to turn to ground and flaked Wheat as a sub¬ 
stitute, at a price of $25-$30 per ton over the 
ceiling of bran and middlings. 

For a time we have struggled along with 
substitutes, even though in many instances 
it not only meant an additional cost of $5-$8 
per ton to the New England farmers, plus 
the fact that the quality of feed had not 
been as good as it would have been if New 
England had been able to secure the proper 
ingredients, but now the substitutes them¬ 
selves have entirely disappeared. 

We have a very attractive hog program set 
\ip which nms for sometime in the future. 
We have no penalty, insofar as we know, on 
the weight limit of hogs; consequently, the 
western hog farmer, with the very attractive 
price on feeds, is feeding his hogs to untold 
weights because it is profitable to do so. We 
wonder how much feed is being wasted 
through that sort of a program. 

If you have not already heard of the 
bartering and trading that is going on out in 
the Midwest, let's give you a few illustrations. 
Nylons, fence posts, sugar, butter, new auto¬ 
mobiles. and a million and one other scarce 
items are being offered to the farmer as an 
inducement to sell his corn, soybeans, etc. 
Folks who have a surplus of com are trading 
corn for soybeans or meat scraps or bran and 
midds. Those who have a surplus of soybean 
meal are trading it for com or bran and 
midds. This goes on endlessly. 

That is why we say our money is worth¬ 
less. and make the definite statement that 
competition In buying feed supplies for 
deficit feed areas, such as New England, has 
completely stopped by these unfair, unjust, 
and uneconomical price controls. If anyone 
can tell us what economical service a small 
western mill is performing for the United 
States of America by taking whole corn, 
which It normally sold to the deficit feed 
areas, as such, grinding it into meal, putting 
it into sacks, adding $4 per ton over celling 
price of com plus the cost of sacks, and then 
shipping It over here to New England to a 
faed mixer, we certainly would like to know. 
We could grind this com ourselves, as we 
have done for years, and deliver it to the New 
England farmer at oonsiderably less than $4 
per ton for this service. This fact can be 
easily proved by our records. 

What economical service is a processor per¬ 
forming, when in lieu of selling us straight 
soybean meal under present ceilings, he 
mixes 80 percent or 00 percent of soybean 
meal and 10 percent of ground oats or wheat, 
and charges us $6 to $8 per ton over the 
soybean celling. Certainly this is not an 
economical function. 

We sincerely believe that the only thing 
that can be done at this late date to prevent 
ih many instances complete liquidation of 
farm animals and poultry here in New Eng¬ 
land, It the removal of price ceilings so all 
of us can compete at open market prices with 
the surplus producing areas of this country 
on an equal basis. If com Is worth $1.70 to 
the western hog farmer under our free Ameri¬ 


can economy structure, the New England 
poultryman and dairyman should have the 
equal privilege of bidding $1.70 for his com. 

Farmers all over America will continue to 
produce only as long as It is profitable. If by 
the removal of price ceilings certain oom- 
modities went beyond this level In the price 
structure, you would get liquidation and, 
consequently, the demand for that Item 
would commence to drop off and its value in 
dollars and cents would very quickly reflect 
the change in the situation. This is nothing 
more or less than the functioning of the good 
old fashioned sound and substantial law of 
supply and demand—a law under which this 
country of ours has prospered and become 
the leader of the world, the most desirable 
place in the world to live. We believe that 
some action should be taken immediately to 
bring us back to the good old American way 
of doing business, the way we were taught by 
our grandparents, and we sincerely believe 
that unless we get back to this American wav 
of doing business we are apt to live to regret 
the alternative. 

Jim the Fxxd Man. 


Achievemeiits of the Negro Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7. 1946 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following quotations: 

QUOTATIONe FROM XACX AND DBAftOCRATIC BOCirTT 

(By Frans Boas) 

No one has ever proved that a human be¬ 
ing, through his descent from a certain group 
of people, must of necessity have certain 
mental characteristics. We may safely say 
that at a time when our own ancestors still 
utilised stone Implements or, at best, when 
bronse weapons were first introduced, the 
Negro had developed the art of smelting 
iron, and it seems likely tliat their race has 
contributed more than any other to the 
early development of the iron Industry. The 
beautiful iron weapons of central Afrlco, 
which excel in symmetry of form, and many 
of which bear elaborate deslgxu Inlaid in 
copper, are of admirable workmanship. 

One of the features of Negro social life 
that deserves special mention is the legal 
trend of mind of the people. No other race 
on a similar level of culture has developed 
as strict methods of legal procedure as the 
Negro has. The power of organisation that 
manifests Itself in Negro communities is 
quite striking. In the Sudan the true Ne¬ 
gro, the ancestor of our slave population, 
has achieved the very advances which the 
critics of the Negro would make us believe 
he cannot attain. He has a highly developed 
agriculture, and the Industries connected 
with hie dally life are complex and artistic. 
His power of organisation has been such that 
for oenturlee large empires have existed 
which have proved their etablUty In wars 
with their neighbors. The achievement of 
the Negro in Africa demonstrates that the 
race Is capable of eoclal and political ac¬ 
complishments; that It will produce Its great 
men here, as It has done in Africa; and that 
It will contribute Its part to the welfare of 
the community. 

It does not even require a marked differ- 
$nee in type, eudh w we find when we com¬ 
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pare Negro and white, to provoke the spirit 
that prevents us from recognizing individuals 
and compels us to see only representatives of 
a class endowed with tmaginai^ qualities that 
we ascribe to the group as a whole. We find 
this spirit at work in anti-Semitism as well 
as in American natlvism. and In the conflict 
between labor and capitalism. This is ob¬ 
viously the phychological basis of the pres¬ 
ent situation of the American Negro. To the 
popular mind the Negro appears as a class, 
and the impressions made by the life of the 
poor Negro are generalized by the white man 
and are combined with dogmatic beliefs re¬ 
garding the physical and hereditary mental 
make-up of the race. Every moment of his 
life the self-respecting Negro feels the strain 
of his inability to overcome tlie prejudices 
that merge him In a type. 

The existence of any pure race with special 
endowments is a myth, as is the belief that 
there are races all of whose members are fore¬ 
doomed to eternal Inferiority. The claim that 
mental qualities of races are biologically de¬ 
termined is not tenable. Much less have we 
a right to speak of biologically determined su¬ 
periority of one race over another. 


Hon. Fred H. Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 

OF MOBTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7. 1946 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Raleigh News and Obseiwer of 
January 25. 1946: 

WELCOMB VISITOR 

Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, 
who addressed the Newspaper Institute at 
Chapel Hill last night, was a most welcome 
visitor. 

There is no indispensable man, but in the 
war period and the reconversion period which 
has followed it, Fred Vinson has been a close 
approach to on indispensable man. The 
outbreak of the war found him on the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, to which he had been ap¬ 
pointed after a distinguished record in Con¬ 
gress as a Representative from Kentucky. 
Almost at once he was made chief judge of 
the Emergency Court of Appeals which was 
created to deal with OPA cases. But Vinson 
did not stay on the bench. Early in the war 
President Roosevelt appointed him Director 
of Economic Stabilization, a position in 
which he performed outstanding service and 
held the line against inflation with a devo¬ 
tion to duty that disregarded pressure from 
every source. Later, he was named bjs Fed¬ 
eral Loan Administrator and still later be¬ 
came Director of War Mobilization and Ro- 
conveiBion, a position so Important that its 
holder was generally called the assistant 
President. One of President Truman's first 
Cabinet appointments was that of Secretary 
Vinson, a selection that was widely ap¬ 
plauded. 

Secretary Vinson, as one of the negotiators 
of the proposed loan to Great Britain, last 
night presented the case for the loan to 
North Carolina editors who, regardless of 
their views on the question, found the 
presentation informing and helpfuL 
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Petition of Florida Townsend Clnbs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOE HENDRICKS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 19i$ 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent, I Insert in the 
Record a form of a petition circulated 
through my district and signed by the 
members of the Townsend Clubs of St. 
Cloud, New Smyrna Beach, Da 3 rtona 
Beach, Port Orange, Holly Hill, Cassa- 
daga, and Kissimmee. These petitions 
were signed by 1,350 members. I want 
this to go in the Record as evidence of 
the fact that the people of this Nation 
want acticn on the Townsend bills, H. R. 
2229 and H. R. 2230. The petition is as 
follows: 

A PETITION TO M7 CONGRESSMAN AND MY TWO 
SENATORS 

Oentj^kmen: With milllotiB of employees 
being dropped from industry's pay rolls dur¬ 
ing this transition period and with millions 
of soldiers tting returned Jobless to civilian 
life, we fear that American business may go 
into a downward spiral leading toward great 
depression unless Congress quickly adopts 
some program to keep purchasing power at 
high levels among the masses of the people. 
A bipartisan measure represented by twin 
bills, one introduced by a Democrat and one 
by a Republican, which, I believe, would ac¬ 
complish this end, is now before the House. 
The House bills are H. B. 2229 and H. R. 2230, 
respectively. Senate bills are Nos. S. 600 and 
8. 800. respectively. It would provide high 
monthly annuities, as they retire from the 
labor market, tor men and women past 60, 
for the blind and disabled, for mothers with 
dependent minor children. It would raise 
the money for such annuities by a 3-percent 
tax levied monthly upon the gross incomes of 
all business and upon that portion of gross 
Individual incomes in excess of $100 a month. 
Please use your influence to see that this 
measure, embodying principles of the Town¬ 
send plan, gets a quick and complete hearing 
by the Ways and Moans Committee and then 
by the Congress as a whole. Please demand 
a roll-call vote upon it. Please vote for its 
enactment when it comes upon the door. I 
am authorizing the distributors of this peti¬ 
tion to Inform me, by mall, of your helpful 
action on this measure, so that I can recipro¬ 
cate in the only way I. as a voter, know how. 

Thank you. 

Tribute to the American Civ3 Liberties 
Union 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union, a great na¬ 
tional organization devoted to the mili¬ 
tant preservation and protection of the 
Bill of Rights in these United States, an 
organization of which I have the honor 
to serve as a member of the national com¬ 
mittee, recently celebrated Its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The ACLU has not 


been afraid to make enemies. Sometimes 
it treads on the toes of the left. Some¬ 
times it offends the delicate sensibilities 
of the right. But its soul goes march¬ 
ing on. Freedom of speech means free¬ 
dom must be accorded those with whom 
one violently disagrees, in disseminating 
their ideas In the press, on the platform, 
over the radio. In this field, it is often 
difficult for liberals to stomach the rant- 
ings of tories, and vice versa; but It Is at 
that very point that the ACLU never hes¬ 
itates to take a stand, proclaiming the 
right of all to speak and write freely 
their unvarnished* opinions on controver¬ 
sial Issues. 

President Harry Truman and the Hon¬ 
orable Thomas Dewey, Governor of the 
great State of New ,York, both sent mes¬ 
sages of greeting and congi’atulatlon to 
the ACLU on the occasion of this anni¬ 
versary. Because these messages con¬ 
tained thoughts well expressed and 
observations thoroughly sound, and in¬ 
corporated a well-deserved tribute to this 
great organization, I am asking my col¬ 
leagues for their consent to have the 
same Included as a part of my remarks 
and appended hereinafter; 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

Chairman, Board of Directors, 

American Civil Liberties Union, 

New York: 

1 send you warm greetings upon the com¬ 
pletion of 26 years of fighting for the civil 
rights of all Americans. The union is most 
publicized for Its protection of minority 
groups, but I know that your over-all ob¬ 
jective is that inherent constitutional privi¬ 
leges be granted to every person, citizen or 
alien, with no thought of race, color, or 
creed. I know, too, that you fight for the 
rights of majorities threatened by illeg^ 
monopoly and repression. 

I believe with your members that what¬ 
ever a man's political thinking, whatever his 
background, environment, or education, he 
must, If he be a real American, respect the 
aims of organizations such as .yours. The 
Integrity of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and of its workers in the field has never 
been, and I feel, never will be. questioned. 
Offleers, directors, and members of the union 
have performed outstanding service to the 
cause of freedom. 

Harry S. Truman. 

T" Dr, John Haynes Holmes, 

Chairman, Board of Directors, 

American Civil Liberties Union, 

New York, N. V. 

Dear Dr. Holmes: I am happy to send warm 
greetings to all members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and all men and women 
present at the national convention you are 
holding on November 24th on the theme. 
What's Ahead for American Liberties. 

It is a matter of just pride to the citizens 
of New York State that the American Civil 
Liberties Union was incorporated under the 
laws of the Empire State on whose soil so 
many hotly contested struggles for the liberty 
and dignity of the Individual were fought 
and won. struggles not only on the battle¬ 
field but In the courts and other arenas of 
the unending contest for freedom. 

Of the quarter century of your existence 
you have established an enviable record. 
You have established, also, beyond all pos¬ 
sible doubt, proof that the American Civil 
Liberties Union is an essential part of 
American life. It is essential not merely to 
the Individuals whom you have helped 
against injustice, but to the self-respect of 
the community and of all citizens who ap¬ 
preciate our priceless heritage of personal, 
political, and religious liberty and regard for 
the dignity of the Individual. 


The war for freedom Is an endless one. 
The worst attacks are those which do not af¬ 
fect the majority—the insidious attacks. 
Without the American Civil Liberties Union, 
there would be no organization to take up 
the cudgels for lone, oppressed individuals. 

It has been Inspiring to observe that the 
American Civil Liberties Union has stood un¬ 
wavering on the principle of defending every¬ 
body’s rights without distinction. It has 
championed the rights of unions and of em¬ 
ployers, of union-workers and non-workers, 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. On the 
racial front, it has stood firmly for the liberty 
of every racial minority. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to hail the gallant 
part that the American Civil Liberties Union 
has taken in upholding the principles for 
which this Republic was founded and to ex¬ 
tend my warm good wishes for continuing 
success. ' 

Thomas E. Dewey. 


Understanding Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESENTA*nVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
irisslon to extend my remarks, I include 
the final installment of a series of pene¬ 
trating articles on the internal situation 
In Russia: 

(Prom the Minneapolis Star-Journal of 
February 1, 10461 

Microscope on Moscow—Russia Is Going 

Isolationist (Maybe) With a Foot in 

UNO 

(By C Sverre Norborg) 

Since Moscow's painful discovery that a 
social-democratic Europe Is emerging. It has 
heard again the bugle call of a Socialist 
isolationism as the only safe, sane Russian 
way of the future. 

Led by President Kalinin, A. A. Andreyev, 
Security Police Chief Beria, and Bulganin 
(Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commis¬ 
sion) , the Moscow isolationists argue that the 
time is not ripe either for International co¬ 
operation or for international communistic 
experimentation. 

Tliey insist that the Soviet Union concen¬ 
trate on the job at hand: rebuilding, re¬ 
constructing. and expanding the vast Social¬ 
ist experiment inside Russia Itself. 

In this view Kalinin, the old Bolshevik 
President of the Soviet Union, is receiving 
the solid support of his old-time friend. 
Lazarus Kaganovich, the czar of Russian 
heavy industries. 

The popular following of the isolationist 
school consists of industrial dreamers and 
planners, together with many of the premiers 
of the autonomous republics under the vocal 
leadership of S. N. Kruschev, of the Ukraine, 

Above all, hundreds of thousands of Red 
Army men, who feel they have seen more 
than enough of the war and the world, are 
turning Isolationist. 

Borla joined the Moscow isolationist group 
not only for security reasons, but also be¬ 
cause it gave him a welcome opportunity to 
emphasize personal differences of long stand¬ 
ing between himself and the Internationalist 
A. Y. Vlshlnsky, Soviet brain truster. A 
similar clash of personalities is said to be 
the reason behind the strangely neutral con¬ 
duct of* Marshal Voroshilov, who, as com¬ 
mander of the Red occupation army in Hun¬ 
gary, has shown no interest In helping any 
of the Communist imperialist dreams of 
Vishinsky. 
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Thus pressure from Husslan Isolatlostst 
quarters is steadily growing on the foreign 
oflloe. And one of the rivals for Stalin's 
throne, Andreyev, who wields a tremendous 
Influence as chief of the Communist Party 
control committee, is known to have ex¬ 
pressed definitely isolationist convictions 
after the Potsdam meeting. 

Diplomatic sources in Moscow report that 
no single event has driven the Russian iso¬ 
lationist stock so violently high as British 
Foreign Minister Bevin's frank declaration of 
his labor cabinet's unqualified imperialist 
policy. 

Mr. Andreyev has as his lieutenant In the 
isolationist fight the intelligent and shrewd 
politician. N. Bulganin. 

Thus the old-time Bolsheviks, the indus¬ 
trial expansionists, the party control leader 
and the security chief, together with certain 
top men of the autonomous republics, have 
created a strong isolationist bloc which is 
fighting the Communist imperialists and 
may well succeed in convincing Molotov, and 
even Stalin, that Russia's immediate inter¬ 
ests lie within the borders of the Soviet 
Union ItF If. 

European observers seem to agree that the 
old-line Comintern leaders are having a hard 
time in postwar Moscow. Vishlnsky and 
Dimitrov met with signal misfortune in their 
dreams of a Red Europe. TTiey obviously be¬ 
lieved that the end of World War II would be 
the great hour, when thtf European nations 
would leap up with Joy, as Lenin prophesied, 
to unite In a real people's revolution 
throughout the continent. Now even Poland 
begins to look doubtful, and only backward 
Yugoslavia still retains the Red Star on its 
national horizon. 

In fact, the present Moscow leaders of the 
"communism-lor-export" school of thought 
are running Into a double head wind. 

On the one hand are the Isolationists, who 
are too Intensely practical to feel any elation 
about Russia helping the proletariat of Euro¬ 
pean nations. 

On the other are the Russian International¬ 
ists, who are realistic enough to know which 
way the international winds are blowing. 
Neither party is disposed to listen to Ideologi¬ 
cal weathermen of yesteryear. 

Also, Moscow realists realize very keenly the 
great danger of having Marxist purists play 
havoc with the International good will which 
the Soviet Union has won for itself during 
World War II. The Moscow Internationalists 
Insist that respectability may psy great divi¬ 
dends for the Soviet Union—not least In the 
Far East. 

Maxim Litvinov used to preach collective 
security in Geneva. He was Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs in those da 3 r 8 . until the Inter¬ 
national wind shifted and Vyaschelav Molotov 
took the helm at the Foreign Office. 

Years later Molotov turned up in San Fran¬ 
cisco. He came late. Russians, like the em¬ 
perors of old, seem to love to be late. Ap¬ 
parently, it strikes them as being an impres¬ 
sive technique. Or maybe it Is Just an old 
bad habit of revolutionary times, when the 
security and significance of a leader was 
measured by the time he kept bis audience 
waiting for his appearance. 

The overshadowing novelty In Russian for¬ 
eign policy Is the fact that Soviet leaders 
of today already have a long record of inter¬ 
national "conferencing** at Teheran. Yalta. 
Potsdam, San Francisco, London. The recent 
Mbscow Conference may prove to have been 
the decisive turning point in Russian accept¬ 
ance of its duties in International cooperation 
for peace. 

Upon his return to London from the Ban 
Fkwnclsco meeting. I asked one of the 
ranklng European diplomats if he was satia- 
lled that Russia was in the ooUective inter¬ 
nationalist family to stay. He waited a while 
With the answer: 

**We Will know early In 1046. The Mbaeow 
leaders will not be able to settle that prob¬ 


lem with themselves until 6 to 8 months after 
VE-day." 

A few months later we met again on the 
continent. In the light of new International 
happenings, I repeated the question. This 
time his answer came with the precision of a 
machine gun: 

"Ru.<3sian internationalism, which wants 
collective security through the United Na¬ 
tions’ Organization, is running into real trou¬ 
ble In the polltburo. 

"Molotov’s strange tactics at recent inter¬ 
national meetings Indicate he is a spokes¬ 
man for a supercabinet in which the isola¬ 
tionists are pressing for a wait-and-see policy. 

"Having committed the USSR to Marshal 
Stalin's policy of trusting cooperation with 
the other nations. Molotov, who intends to 
outmaiiouver both Andreyev and Zhdanov for 
the top Job. is caught on the horns of a 
dilemma. He cannot go against Stalin. 
Neither does he dare to offend Andreyev and 
Berla. He will need them both when he be¬ 
comes premier of what may very well be an 
isolationist Russia. 

"You Americans tend to forget that the 
war In the Far East was not a war which 
ended as good orthodox wars are supposed 
to end. Your atom bomb exploded that war 
out of existence. Therefore, you will now 
have to wait for Moscow, since VJ caught 
her without any settled over-all foreign 
policy." 

The most significant point made by this 
skilled observer was that during the first 
months of peace Molotov was keeping rela¬ 
tively aloof from the Moscow struggle be¬ 
tween isolationists and internationalists. 

The latter group was reported by the late 
summer of 1946 to be led by Nalonkov, Litvi¬ 
nov, Mickoyan, and Marshal Zhukov. 

A. I. Mickoyan is the CoinmUsar of Foreign 
Trade and has met with trade delegations of 
many llbernted nations, seeking an expansion 
of their trade toward the East, now that Ger¬ 
many has been eliminated as a great commer¬ 
cial power. 

The most significant event in this connec¬ 
tion is the new French-Russian trade pact 
recently signed in Moscow by Mickoyan and 
Catroux. 

No observer who have seen the utter desola¬ 
tion of Europe can doubt that International 
commerce will be the decisive answer to the 
reconstruction problems of Europe and of 
Russia. 

In Its own Interest, the Soviet Union will 
have to seek long-range trade connections 
with the western nations. 

And since the United States now is extend¬ 
ing commercial loans to these same nations, 
It Is safe to predict that along trade routes, 
real international good will will flow, build¬ 
ing more international fellowship than po¬ 
litical discussion ever could. 

Marshal Stalin was not talking. For weeks 
rumors 1 ad him with one foot in the grave. 
Stupid speculation even had him on the way 
out of the political picture. But on Christ¬ 
mas eve 1946, he gave a banquet to the visit¬ 
ing foreign ministers. 

BTAUN WAS STILL THX BOSS 

As a realist and statesman, Stalin towers 
Immeasurably above Molotov or Vishlnsky or 
any other Russian leader. 

He realizes that only through international 
stability can he meet the paramoimt need of 
his nation. 

That need is to give the Russians a living 
standard which can stand comparison with 
what the RuasUna have seen outside the 
Soviet Union. 

Molotov thinks in paragraphs. Viahinaky 
is worried about prestige and ideology. 
MBrshal Stalin has never grown away from 
hia people. 

Like the late President Roosevelt and the 
late Wendell WlUkle. Josef Stalin has never 
lost sight of the fundamental fact that great 
•tatasmanahlp springa from a human aoil and 
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is directed toward the safeguarding and en¬ 
hancement of human values. 

Prom time to time, Soviet foreign policy 
will undoubtedly continue to puzzle the 
western mind. The Russians are rough and 
tough-minded. They do not bring much 
sentimentalism with them to the Inlernn- 
tional conference table. 

Their very presence will Insure that the 
United Nations Organizations will not be 
permitted to become another futile League 
of Nations, built on a talkative and dishunest 
idealism. 

On the other hand, the challenge before 
American statesmanship is to remind both 
the Russians and the British that power 
politics has definite, moral limits; that to be 
big is not necessarily synonymous with being 
great. 

The atomic age is here. One day big power 
politics must end in the solemn halls of the 
world court. 

Much water will go under the International 
bridge before that happens. In the mean¬ 
time, It Is the duty of the people ol the 
United States to remind the foreign poliry 
makers of all powers, great and small, that 
greater than foreign policy is the dignity of 
man. 

True pence can only grow in a moral 
climate. 


Food for Thought 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am happy to 
include a column by Constantine Brown 
which I think drips with real impod ance 
to anyone who is striving to understand 
what Ls wrong with this chaotic old world 
of ours. 

Certainly no one denies but that a 
healthy world is important to all of us, 
not only in the promotion of our own 
prosperity and security, but also of im¬ 
portance in any over-all attempt to avoid 
World War m. 

In this column, Mr. Brown reviews 
some of our mistakes. I think it is a 
rather comprehensive review and worthy 
of your reading: 

Unselfish Use of Might Vital To Keep Peace 
Alive—Violation of Promises and Policy 
or Appeasement Rouse Fears That Wori d 
Is DxiFTiNa Dangerously 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Early in January one of the highest-rank¬ 
ing officers in Washington said bluntly at a 
small gathering, attended by some of the 
country's most responsible political men, that 
unless America’s diplomacy changes radically 
from a policy of expediency and appeasement 
to one of realism "we may have another war 
within the next 6 years, whether we like It 
or not." 

Here I might comment that it is so 
hard to be firm when we do not have a 
clear foreign policy, England has—com¬ 
mercial expansion and maintenance of 
the Empire. Russia has—political ex¬ 
pansion and maintenance of the Bolshe¬ 
vist technique. Thus there is need to 
imderstand the American purpose at 
home and abroad. 
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Because this gathering was informal and 
strictly off the record, the name of the officer 
cannot be divulged. But he Is known to have 
both feet on the ground and has never been 
a “Red baiter.” Quite the contrary. He 
has been extremely understanding of Rus¬ 
sia’s actions, even when they appeared to bo 
contrary to the pledges and agreements 
Premier Stalin had accepted at the various 
tripartite conferences. 

It is too early to pass Judgment on what 
the UNO will accomplish In the future. But 
one thing Is obvious: Moscow does not be¬ 
lieve In the rights of the little nations and 
wants this association of powers to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Big Three. Of these, the United 
States and Great Britain are soon to be much 
weaker militarily than Russia. The d^o- 
blllzatlon In this country has already been 
so speeded up that today we can no longer 
be described as a strong military power. Brit¬ 
ain has had such losses and is in such bad 
shape that she has only a negligible force. 

BUSSIAM VORCIS STRONG 


Thus, when the American high-ranking 
officer adopted a gloomy attitude a 

lasting peace, he took the point of view that 
if the United States, as she did after the 
World War, sets the pace of disarmament by 
example," Britain will be compelled for eco¬ 
nomic reasons to reduce further its weak 
military potential, and Russia will become 
the world’s dominating military power. 
Today Russia still has 15.000.000 men under 
urms; her aviation is intact and she Is plan- 
nlng to build a powerful navy. 

Compulsory military conscription In Rus¬ 
sia and in satellite countries In Central 
Eastern, and Southeastern Europe will In¬ 
crease the standing armies of the Soviet 


But this in itself might not be damaging 
to the peace of the world if powers which 
base their policies on military stre^th 
rather than moral issues would use ^elr 
might unselllBhly in the same way we have 
used It during the First and Second World 


Wars. 


Here Mr. Brown approaches what is the 
nub of the matter. It has been said that 
the League of Nations enjoyed some In¬ 
fluence and some power for 15 years after 
the end of World War I. but that XJNO 
was still-born, having been killed before 
its organization by secret agreements and 
too great emphasis on the veto power. 

It is perhaps worthy of note at this 
point that the League of Nations was an 
association of far more compatible na¬ 
tional units than those attempting to 
erect a workable pattern out of a babble 
of tongues, economies, and religions, 
such as we find in UNO. 

But, to go on with Mr. Brown’s article: 


peace conference will take place eventually 
between the victors and the vanquished. 

With this change of principles, it is diffi¬ 
cult to forecast how a nation which keeps Its 
military power intact will act in the future. 

The French have a saying, “L’app^tlt vlent 
en mangcant,” which means “the more you 
drink the thirstier you get.” Today it ap¬ 
plies to politics more than to eating or drink¬ 
ing. 

The Soviet Government indicated to the 
Germans and to the French and British Gov¬ 
ernments in 1939 that the price for its assist¬ 
ance In the war would be the incorporation 
Into the Soviet of a part of eastern Poland 
and the Baltic States. 

POUCT OF APPEASEBIXNT 

The territorial thirst of the K:remlln lead¬ 
ers Increased, however, as time went on and 
after Russia became a member of the United 
Nations. There was a time when the Rus¬ 
sian thirst could have been quenched by a 
determined stand by Washington. But the 
fear that the Russians might change horses 
in the middle of the stream and abandon 
the Allies led our policy framers to adopt a 
yielding attitude. The increased Russian de¬ 
mands for complete and exclusive control 
of Europe from the Baltic to the Mediter¬ 
ranean were accepted by the American lead¬ 
ers, because, they said. It was more impor¬ 
tant to defeat the Axis quickly than to bother 
about the fate of those troublesome nations. 

We thus embarked on a policy of appease¬ 
ment of the t 3 q)e which we criticized so 
severely when Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Daladler were yielding to the Germans. The 
juiciest morsels of Europe were handed over 
to the Russians by secret agreements from 
1044 on. Thus when VE-day came we could 
not stop. The situation could not be 
changed except hy a policy of force which 
we were neither willing nor able to under¬ 
take. 

Some American policy framers saw the 
writing on the wall, but felt that they were 
helpless. We put all our peace eggs in the 
UNO basket, although those familiar with the 
Yalta conversations I'uew that Russia was 
lending only lip service to the Organization. 

The sending of a delegation to participate 
in the discucslon at San Francisco was merely 
a polite gesture to President Roosevelt. Many 
people have forgotten by now that for 2 days 
after President Truman assumed office no one 
at t’nc White House and the State Department 
knew whether or not the Russians would go 
to San Francisco since the set-up In Wash¬ 
ington hud been chanfed. It was only after 
a number of urgent messages had been ex¬ 
changed with Moscow that Foreign Commis¬ 
sar Molotov was persuaded to come to this 
country. And he took such a long time In 
arriving that for several days high-ranking 
officials wondered if he had changed his mind 
en route. 

THIRST FOR POWER CROWS 


it Is expected that before spring Is over Tur- 
key will have to accept the Muscovite de¬ 
mands for large territories in eastern Ana¬ 
tolia, In Thrace, and bases between the Dar¬ 
danelles and the Bosphorus. 

At the same time agents in the pay—ideo¬ 
logically or otherwise—of Moscow are in¬ 
creasingly active in South America and par¬ 
ticularly in Brazil, where the United States 
Is described as the last stronghold of ruth¬ 
less and exploiting capitalism. High offi¬ 
cials in the State, War, and Navy Depart¬ 
ments are fully aware of what is going on, but 
prefer to say nothing lest the “harmony” 
among the Big Three should suffer. 

ANSWER HARO TO FIND 

The question raised by some “realists” like 
the high-ranking officer who fears another 
war within 6 years Is where will the Russian 
drive stop? It now embraces the whole of 
Europe; it is making visible progress in Asia 
and it has begun to take a concrete shape 
In South America. 

It is not easy to find an answer according 
to those few who are aware of the progress 
of Russia’s thirst. But two constructive 
suggestions have been made. One is that we 
immediately stop humoring our Soviet 
friends. There is nothing much we can do 
in Europe henceforth except adopt a pohey of 
nonrecognition of those governments wlilch 
have been placed in power with the aid of 
the Red armies and are being maintained In 
the same manner against the wishes of the 
overwhelming majority of the population. 

Governments which do not conform to the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements should be 
outlawed, so far as this country is concerned. 
At a first glance, this would appear as an 
academic action. But the United States 
alone can provide the war-torn nations with 
tools and supplies for their reconstruction. 
Russia herself is now negotiating an impos¬ 
ing loan, although she has billions of dollars 
in gold hidden away somewhere. A policy 
of not recognizing present and future satel¬ 
lite states would make it Impossible for Rus¬ 
sia herself to reap the fruits of her expansion. 

NO COMFORT IN SITUATION 

The other solution is a total demobiliza¬ 
tion of the armed forces of all the nations In 
the world. Germany and Japan down 
and out. They can be controlled by a small 
force which can see that they do not become 
a menace to the world peace. 

America is demobilized. In fact, although 
not yet formally. There still are too many 
men In service, but we do not have an Army 
which may be described as a cohesive force. 

Britain is attempting to hang onto her 
own meager national forces and to the Polish 
and Serbian “mercenaries” who are In Italy 
and Germany. The fear of something dra¬ 
matic happening In the world has compelled 
the War Office to retain control over about 
400,000 German prisoners who might con- 


We in the United States have bad two pe¬ 
riods which were described in their own par¬ 
ticular fashion. There were, for instance, the 
gay nineties, when life was gay and pleasant. 
Then after the World War we had the hectic 
era described as the roaring twenties. Both 
had their counterpart across the Atlantic In 
modified form. Now we live in an era which 
eventually may be described as the lying 
forties. 

PROMISISS BEING BROKEN 

Promises are being made by governments 
and are being broken within a few months; 
solemn pledges are being conveniently for¬ 
gotten when selfish interests come into play 
and morality is at a low ebb. Words have 
lost their real meaning. The words “democ¬ 
racy” and “democratic” have one meaning In. 
the United States and another meaning in 
Russia, eastern Europe, and China. The same 
applies to the words “liberal” end “liberal¬ 
ism.” Unlike after other wars, tripartite or 
individual “agreements” are. in fact, replac¬ 
ing peace treaties, although a make-believe 


But even after VJ-day, when hostilities be¬ 
tween the United Nations and the Axis ended, 
we continued a policy of appeasing our Rus¬ 
sian friends. After a short-lived resistance at 
the Foreign Ministers* Conference at London, 
and after President Truman asserted he could 
see no reason for further tripartite meetings 
since all outstanding questions could be 
Ironed out at meetings of the UNO—a confer¬ 
ence of the Big Three foreign ministers was 
arranged in. Moscow at the instigation of Sec¬ 
retary of State Byrnes. 

In Moscow we followed the same appease¬ 
ment policy which had characterized the 
previous sessions of the Big Three. 

In the meantime, Russia’s thirst for power 
Increased. It extended to Iran and was re¬ 
warded by the creation of a “democratic au¬ 
tonomous government” in the oil«rich Aaer- 
haijan. 

It extended to China by way of a demand- 
contrary to the Sino-Russlan treaty—lor a 50- 
peroent participation In the development and 
eiploitatlon of the riches of Manchuria. And 


ceivably be used as mercenaries in the same 
manner the British used the Hessians In the 
Eighteenth Century. 

If Moscow would agree to order a thor¬ 
ough demobilization of the Red armies and 
maintain on active duty, say, only one-third 
of its present force, there is no question that 
the situation would appear less laden with 
djmamlte. Talk of the possibility of another 
conflict would then become idle talk. 

Mr. Speaker, there is, of course, still 
another solution. It will require the 
highest t 3 rpe of ability to effect and to 
maintain. Yet, it is, to my mind, an 
Intelligent compromise between firmness, 
as Mr. Brown Indicates above, and the 
hope of demobilization. Firmness sup¬ 
ported by military might, of course, could 
be the preface to World War m. 

With regard to the total demobiliza¬ 
tion which Mr. Brown Indicates above, I 
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personally believe that total demobiliza¬ 
tion could be promoted into an over¬ 
whelming sentiment in our own country. 
1 certainly doubt—and I have been to 
Russia—that the Soviet would agree. I 
feel also that there are many other coun¬ 
tries who would either evade or refuse 
any program of total demobilization. 
However, I personally would like to see 
a sincere and earnest attempt made. 

The third solution is the one that has 
already been suggested—was in fact sug¬ 
gested when we first started talking of 
ways and means to preserve the “com- 
ingf’* peace: that is, how to set up and 
make effective, and Just, a world police 
force. 

Certainly we know that militarily, at 
least, we are making many mistakes in 
the use of our occupational forces. We 
know now that we should have prepared 
two armies. First, of course, there 
should have been the combat army. 
This we did and Us record of valor 
and achievement will go down through 
the years in the history of military 
science. Then, with victory apparent, 
we should have begun an intelligent 
training of armies of occupation. Unlike 
armies of combat which have to exist for 
the destruction of the enemy and his 
sources and depots of supplies, the occu¬ 
pational army should have been trained 
for the altogether different task of re¬ 
building, reconstructing, and liberating 
of self-government in the conquered 
areas. It could have been a work of real 
and glorious purpose. 

I hold that the experience of our oc¬ 
cupational armies should have given us 
a valuable background for making a con¬ 
tribution to and working for the success 
of the maintenance of a constructive 
peace. 

If an unselfish use of might is vital to 
keep peace alive, then we must not lose 
any opportunity to learn how to use 
might unselfishly. 


United States Commitments to Aid 
Philippines 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

RESIDENT CUMM1S6IONXR OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
inserting some of the commitments 
made, during and after the war, by the 
leaders of the American people, both in 
the executive and legislative depart¬ 
ments of your Government, commit¬ 
ments which were accepted by the Fili¬ 
pino people as emanating from the 
legitimate representatives of the Ameri¬ 
can Nation. Because the United States 
High Commissioner, the Honorable Paul 
V. McNutt, has just arrived in the United 
States from Manila and has made a plea 
to this Congress that American promises 
made to the Filipinos during the war be 
fulfilled, I feel that some of these com¬ 


mitments must now be called to the at¬ 
tention of this Congress. 

They are: 

December 28, 1941: President Roose¬ 
velt, pledge broadcast to the Philippines; 
reiterated on August 13,1943: 

The people of the United States will never 
forget what the people of the Philippine 
Islands are doing this day and will do In the 
days to come. 1 give to the people of the 
PhUippines my solemn pledge that their 
freedom will be redeemed and their inde¬ 
pendence established and protected. The en¬ 
tire resources. In men and In material, of the 
United States stand behind that pledge. 

November 15. 1942: President Roo.se- 
veJt, broadcast to the Philippines on the 
occasion of the seventh anniversary of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines: 

The United States and the Philippines are 
already engaged in examining the practical 
economic problems of the future—when 
President Quezon and his government are 
reestablished in the capital of Manila. He 
and I, In conference last week, agreed to set 
up a joint commission of our two countries, 
to study the economic situation which will 
face the nation which Is soon to be. and to 
work out means of preserving Its stability 
and security. 

This typifies the highest form of good faith, 
which now exists between our two govern¬ 
ments. 

August 13. 1943: President Roosevelt, 
broadcast to the Philippines, reiterating 
his pledge of December 28, 1941: 

I said then: 

“I give to the people of the Philippines my 
solemn pledge that their freedom will be re¬ 
deemed and their independence established 
and protected. The entire resources In men 
and materials of the United States stand be¬ 
hind that pledge.” 

We shall keep this promise just as we have 
kept every promise which America has made 
to the Filipino people. 

* * • • * 

• * • I give the Filipino people my 

word that the Republic of the Philippines 
will be established the moment the power of 
our Japanese enemies is destroyed. The Con¬ 
gress of the United State.s has acted to set 
up the Independence of the Philippines. 
The time will come quickly when that goes 
Into full effect. You will soon be redeemed 
from the Japanese yoke and you will be as¬ 
sisted in the full repair of the ravages caused 
by the war. 

October 6. 1943: President Roosevelt, 
message to the Congress of the United 
States: 

Since the Japanese launched their attack 
on the Philippine Islands. I have on several 
occasions addressed messages on behalf of 
the American people to the courageous peo¬ 
ple of the Philippines—expressing our ad¬ 
miration of their heroism and loyalty. I 
have assured them that the Government of 
the United States of America will see to it 
that their Independence will be promptly 
established, and—still more important—that 
it will be protected. The resources of the 
United States, in men and materials, stand 
behind that pledge to the people of the Phil¬ 
ippines. We shall keep that promise Just as 
we have kept every promise which the United 
States has made to the Filipino people. 

* • • « * 

If the Congress takes this action, there are 
several steps which, in my opinion, are nec¬ 
essary to make good our pledge that the In¬ 
dependence of the Philippines will be pro¬ 
tected in the future, and to give them the 
opportunity of economic rehabilitation which 
is their due. 


(3) That the Congress make provision for 
the physical and economic rehabilitation of 
the Philippines made necessary by the rav¬ 
ages of war which the invaders have in¬ 
flicted upon them. 

All of this is due to the Filipino people In 
recognition of their heroic role in this war. 
the political ties which have bound us to¬ 
gether and the bonds of friendship which will 
Join us together In the future. 

November 16, 1943: President Roose¬ 
velt, telegram message on the occasion of 
the eighth anniversary of the Common¬ 
wealth of the Philippines: 

Today, on this anniversary, and on every 
day that shall pass until the Japanese enemy 
Ls finally and totally defeated, the American 
people send messages of hope and faith to you. 
the gallant people of the Philippine Com¬ 
monwealth. We work and we fight for the 
day of youi' liberation—for the day when your 
Government shall be restored to Manila— 
when you shall enjoy the true freedom and 
Independence and national dignity which you 
have BO lully earned. 

November 15, 1943: Seci’ctary of State 
Cordell Hull, statement on the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of the Com¬ 
monwealth of the Philippines: 

The President’s pledge to I'edeem the Phil¬ 
ippines is certain of fulfillment. His message 
to the Congress on October 6, 1943. recom¬ 
mending that authority be granted to him to 
proclaim the legal independence of the 
islands as soon as feasible and to provide 
measures for their protection and rehabili¬ 
tation, is but a step in that direction. 

June 29, 1944. The Congress of the 
United States. Senate Joint Rc.solution 
93: 

Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That it Is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the Congress that the 
United States shall drive the treacherous, 
invading Japanese from the Philippine 
Islands, restore as quickly as possible the 
ordctrly and free democratic processes of 
government to the Filipino people, and 
thereupon establish the complete independ¬ 
ence of the Philippine Islands as a stparaie 
and self-governing nation. 

***** 

Sec. 4. Meanwhile the resources of the 
United States, both of men and materials, 
are pledged for continued use to redeem the 
Philippines from the invader and to speed 
the day of ultimate and coinplcrc inde¬ 
pendence for the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 

June 29, 1944: President Roosevelt, 
statement upon signing Senate Joint 
Resolution 93 and Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 94: 

We are ever mindful of the heroic role of 
the Philippines and their people in the pres¬ 
ent conflict. Tlioirs is the only substantial 
area and theirs the only substantial popula¬ 
tion under the American flag to suffer lengthy 
invasion by the enemy. History will attest 
the heroic resistance of the combined armies 
of the United States and the Philippines in 
Luzon, Cebu, Iloilo, and other islands of the 
archipelago. Our character as a nation will 
be Judged for years to come by the human 
understanding and the physical efficiency 
with which we help in the immense task of 
rehabilitating the Philippines. 

October 19, 1944: President Roosevelt, 
statement on the landing of the American 
troops on Leyte: 

In the 6 years before the war broke out, 
the Philippine Oovernmexit. acting in har¬ 
monious accord with the United States, made 
great strides toward complete establiiiihment 
of her sovereignty. The United SUtes 
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promised to help build a new nation in the 
Pacihc, a nation whose ideals, like our own» 
were liberty and equality and the democratic 
way of life—a nation which in a very short 
time would join the friendly family of na¬ 
tions on equal terms. 

We were keeping that promise. When the 
war came and our work was wrecked, we 
pledged to the people of the Philippines that 
their freedom would be redeemed and that 
their independence would be established and 
protected. We are fulfilling that pledge now. 
When we have finished the Job of driving the 
Japs from the islands, the Philippines will 
be a free and independent republic. 

There never was a doubt that the people 
of the Philippines were worthy of their inde¬ 
pendence. There will never be a doubt. 

October 20, 1944: President Roosevelt, 
message to President Osmena: 

Our plans for the dignity and freedom of 
the people of the Philippines have been ruth¬ 
lessly—-but only temporarily—brushed aside 
by Japanese acts of exploitation and enslave¬ 
ment. When the Japanese Invaders have 
been driven out, the Philippines will take 
their place as a free and independent mem¬ 
ber of the family of nations. 

February 4, 1945: President Roosevelt, 
message to President Osmefia: 

We will join you In that effort—with our 
armed forces, as rapidly and fully as our 
efforts against our enemies and our responsi¬ 
bilities to other liberated peoples permit. 
With Ood’s help we will complete the fulfill¬ 
ment of the pledge we renewed when our 
men returned to Leyte. 

May 5,1945: President Truman, state¬ 
ment after several discussions with Pres¬ 
ident Osmefia: 

As a result of the discussions I have had 
with the President of the Philippines, I am 
prepared to endorse and carry through to 
their conclusion the policies laid down by 
President Roosevelt respecting the islands 
and the Independence of the Filipino people. 
• • * • • 

In view of the special relationship between 
the United States and the Philippines as 
created by Senate Joint Resolution 93,1 be¬ 
lieve that suitable reciprocal trade between 
the two countries should continue for such 
time, after independence, as may be neces¬ 
sary to provide the new Republic with a fair 
opportunity to secure Its economic freedom 
and Independence—a permanent blessing for 
the patriotic people of the Philippines. 

« • • • • 

It will be my constant endeavor to be of 
assistance to the Philippines. I will be only 
too happy to see to it that the close friend¬ 
ship between our two peoples, developed 
through many years of fruitful association, 
is maintained and strengthened. 

October 3, 1945: President Truman, 
statement after conference with Presi¬ 
dent Osmefia: 

I propose to confer again with President 
Osmefia and to formulate a broad program 
for this Government with respect to the 
Philippines. This program will, of course, 
reflect the traditional friendship of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States and of the Philip¬ 
pines. and It will take account of the heroic 
and loyal conduct of the Filipinos during 
the war. 

• • • • • 

It would be neither Just nor fair to the 

loyal people of the Philippines, who have been 
our brothers In war as well as in peace, to 
proclaim their Independence until the neces¬ 
sary program for rehabilitation has been 
worked out and until there has been a de¬ 
termination of the fundamental problems 
Involved in our mutual relationship after 
Independence. Additional time Is also re¬ 


quired to enable the Philippine. Government 
to set Its own house in order and to hold 
a free democratic election. 

To assist in the orderl} worklfig out of 
these problems, I am taking this opportunity 
to state that I do not Intend to consider 
advancing the proclamation of Philippine In¬ 
dependence to a date earlier than July 4.1946, 
imtll the necessary measures which I have 
outlined have been taken. 

October 25, 1945: President Truman, 
statement after several conferences with 
President Osmefia: 

All Americans feel a very warm friendship 
for the Filipino people, who stood by us so 
heroically throughout the war and who now 
are In dire need of help. I consider a pro¬ 
gram of assistance to the Philippines essen¬ 
tial for our relationship with the people 
there. 

November 16,1945: President Truman, 
statement on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines: 

The Filipino people are spiritually worthy 
of independence. They have won their sptus 
as a nation. We will honor our promise and 
our pledges to them. The United States 
stands ready to aid the heroes of the Philip¬ 
pines in every way we can. 

November 15,1945: United States High 
Commissioner to the Phllipines Paul V. 
McNutt, statement on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines: 

But they need American help to rehabili¬ 
tate both people and economy. We Ameri¬ 
cans cannot fall. 

Let us remember on Commonwealth Day 
that the institutions of the Philippine Com¬ 
monwealth have grown from American roots. 
And let us salute the courage and the will 
to liberty of the Filipino people. We look 
ahead to July 4, 1946, when the Filipino 
people will enter the world community of 
nations as a nation who has already glori¬ 
ously earned its democratic name—the Phil¬ 
ippine Republic. 

January 21, 1946: President Truman, 
message to the Congress: 

We have already determined that the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands are to be independent on July 
4,1946. The ravages of war and enemy occu¬ 
pation, however, have placed a heavy respon¬ 
sibility upon the United Stales. I urge that 
the Congress complete, as promptly and as 
generously as may be possible, legislation 
which will aid economic rehabilitation for 
the Phlllpplnee. This will be not only a just 
acknowledgment of the loyalty of the people 
of the Philippines hut it will help to avoid 
the economic chaos which otherwise will be 
their heritage from our common war. Per¬ 
haps no event in the long centuries of colo¬ 
nialism gives more hope for the pattern of 
the future than the Independence of the 
Philippines. 


North Shore Sportsmen Hit Game 
Preserve Plan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSSTTB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Feliruary 7, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
wish to include heroin an article which 


appeared in the Daily Evening Item, 
Lynn, Mass., on Wednesday, February 6, 
1946: 

Nobth Shore Sportsmen Hit Game-Preserve 

Plan—Claim System of Deeding Land to 

Government Aids Wealthy 

Charging that Attorney Samuel Hoar, of 
Boston and Concord, prominent member of 
the executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Association, favors setting 
up a caste system in America and seeks to set 
a pattern for having taxpayers meet the cost 
of hunting preserves for the rich, the North 
Shore Sportsman’s Club has sent an open 
letter to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, calling attention to a possible pattern 
lor future laud grabs. 

The open letter to Secretary Ickes. signed 
by Dr. Raymond A. Harplii. and Earl M. 
Lawrence, secretary-treasurer, seeks to point 
out the type of man In favor of the Parker 
River Wildlife Sanctuary “grab.” 

A hearing on the Issue is scheduled for 
Friday in Washington by the Joint Senate- 
House Committee on Agriculture. Dr. Ira 
Gabrielson will speak in favor of the Federal 
Government taking the Parker River land, 
with David Coddalre. assistant attorney gen¬ 
eral, presenting the case for the State of 
Massachusetts in opposition. 

FOR rich only 

Dr. Harpin, of the North Shore club, stated 
today that the open letter to Mr. Ickes calls 
attention to a “possible plan for the wealthy 
to have the taxpayers pay the cost of private 
hunting preserves.” The Lynn sportsman 
claims that if the plan is followed “there will 
be no place in America for the poor man to 
hunt or fish.” 

It is claimed that Attorney Hoar and others 
“would deed to the Federal Government acres 
of land, that the Government would stock 
the preserve, but that only the owner, his 
children and their guests would be permitted 
to hunt there.” 

The open letter to Secretary Ickes, en¬ 
titled “It Can’t Happen Here,” follows: 

“It can’t happen here? 

“An open letter to Secretary Harold L, 
Ickes. 

“The subject matter of a deed, executed 
at Suffolk County, and recorded in the Mid¬ 
dlesex County Registry of JJeeds, should be 
labeled ’Required reading* for all taxpayers 
of the United States of America. 

“Especially should it be recommended as 
up-to-date supplementary text In the class¬ 
room, for study, shall we say. Immediately 
following a lecture on the glorious accom¬ 
plishments of our Democracy, in protecting 
and advancing the rights and interests of 
the ’common man’.” 

the deed 

Excerpts from said deed follow: 

“I, Samuel Hoar of Concord, Middlesex 
County, Mass., for consideration paid, grant 
unto the United States of America, to be 
held In perpetuity as a wildlife sanctuary, 
subject to the provisions hereinafter set forth, 
all by right, title, and interest in and all of 
the land, water rights ♦ • • Bald property 
Is granted subject to a written license to 
hunt, shoot, and poBsess migratory water fowl 
given by the grantor to his son. Samuel Hoar, 
Jr., dated May 3, 1944, to be recorded here¬ 
with • • * excepting and reserving to the 
grantor, for the remainder of his life, the 
following rights and privileges with respect 
to the property hereby granted, namely: The 
right alone or together with my son, Samuel 
Hoar, Jr., or one guest at a time, to hunt, 
shoot, and possess migratory water fowl 
• • • and to erect and maintain blinds 

and to use boats upon said property. • • • 
The grantee by its acceptance of tbe within 
conveyance hereby covenants, that ♦ * • 

it will at all times keep and preserve the 
property hereby granted as a wildlife sanctu¬ 
ary: will not at any time permit the use ot 
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said premises or any portion thereof for any 
other purpose; will not at any time permit 
any hunting or shooting upon said property 
other than that specifically reserved to the 
grantor and his said son and their guests 
• * •; will not permit the use by the pub¬ 
lic of said premises • • • There is no 

consideration for this deed, it being a gift to 
the United States of America." (Middlesex 
Es. Dec. 29. 1944, 12:01 p. m. Received and 
recorded (Book 6826. p. 226. Attest: Ralph 
A. Nellson. Asst. Reg.)) 

"Mr. Samuel Hoar has long been a promi¬ 
nent member of the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Associa¬ 
tion, the same organization commonly re¬ 
garded as sponsor of, and still fiercely sup¬ 
porting, the Parker River wildlife sanctuary 
land grab, perpetrated by Dr. Ira Gabrlelson’a 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 

"Approval and support by these vested in¬ 
terests of this bureaucratic seizure continues 
defiantly in the face of solid nonpartisan op¬ 
position by the Commonwealth of Massachu¬ 
setts, as made manifest through its distin¬ 
guished senators, representatives, governor, 
and entire legislature. 

A NEW pattern 

"Can it be, Mr. Secretary, that Dr. Gabrlel- 
Bon and Mr. Hoar are setting a new pattern 
for future land takings? 

"Sportsmen, taxpayers, through the good 
offices of your obedient servants, upon you 
falls the signal honor and privilege of fur¬ 
nishing through taxation enshrouded by law 
the funds necessary to post, police, and 
otherwise maintain the private hunting pre¬ 
serve of Mr. Samuel Hoar, his son, and their 
guests, henceforth officially titled by the 
United States of America, a wildlife sanc¬ 
tuary. 

“A handful of duck hunters, Doctor? In 
the public interest. Mr. Secretary? 

"If historical Concord’s celebrated Paul 
Revere and revered Henry Thoreau could to¬ 
day be called to witness, might not they in¬ 
quire. *Whnt price gentlemen, what price 
wildlife sanctuaries?’ " 


Citation Awarded B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF tJTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 8 ilegislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, last Monday, in the office of Gen. 
Dwight D. Elsenhower, Army Chief of 
Staff the national executive committee 
of B’nai B’rith, meeting in annual session 
In Washington, was received by General 
Elsenhower and presented with a special 
citation awarded B’nai B’rith by the War 
Department in recognition of the organi¬ 
zation’s outstanding contributions to the 
morale and welfare of Army personnel. 
The citation is signed by Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson and Maj. Gen. 
Joseph W, Byron, director of the Army’s 
Special Services Division. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record the remarks of 
General Eisenhower in awarding the ci¬ 
tation, the reply of Mr. Henry Monsky, 
of Omaha, Nebr., national president of 
B’nai B’rith, in accepting the citation, 
and a statement entitled “B’nai B’rith 
Serves the Aimy.** 

XCII—App.-33 


There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed In 
the Record, as follows: 

Remarks of General Eisenhower in 
Presenting the Citation 

Mr. Henry Monsky, president of B'nai 
B'rith; Col. Elliott NUes, of the National War 
Service Committee; members of the execu¬ 
tive committee of B'nai B’rith, throughout 
the world, men and women, enlisted men and 
officers, have been the recipients of, and are 
grateful for. the unselfish services of the men 
and women of B’nai B’rith. 

No one will ever know how much these 
services did in keeping high the morale of 
the armed forces during the terrible days of 
this war. I know that B’nai B’rith’s service 
to the Army long antedated Pearl Harbor. I 
am familiar with the great many recreation¬ 
al rooms which you have furnished and con¬ 
tinued to serve. Yes, millions of our soldiers 
will always be grateful, among other things, 
for the games, books, and magazines, the 
parties and the dances, and the free lodgings 
which you have provided. 

I am especially happy to learn from Colonel 
Niles that your splendid work is going to con¬ 
tinue and you are not forgetting our vet¬ 
erans. I know your services to these veterans 
will be as welcome to them now as It was 
during the war. 

All this being done on a non-sectarian 
basis by the nation’s oldest and largest Jew¬ 
ish service organization is proof enough that 
the preservation of our democratic traditions 
is worth fighting for. 

The Army is mindful of all that you have 
done and desires to recognize It officially by 
the presentation to you of this citation, the 
first of its kind to be so awarded. 

The citation reads as follows: ’’The War 
Department expresses its appreciation for 
patriotic services to B’nai B’rith in recogni¬ 
tion of outstanding accomplishments in be¬ 
half of Army personnel and of meritorious 
contributions to Its welfare and morale." 


Remarks of Henry Monskt, Omaha, Nebr., 
National President of B’nai B’rith, in 
Accepting the Citation on Behalf of the 
Men, Women, and Young People Affiliated 
With B’nai B’rtth 

This is a moment of rare privilege: to stand 
In the presence of one of our contemporary 
Immortals who has become the symbol of 
America’s will and determination "to do Jus¬ 
tice and to pursue it," is indeed o great priv¬ 
ilege. 

It is my privilege, as president of B’nai 
B’rith, to accept from the hand of such a 
symbol a citation for service rendered to our 
beloved country. B’nai B’rith was not con¬ 
scious that it was rendering a special service. 
It was following a tradition of more than a 
century, to he worthy of the blessings of 
American life by giving unstintingly of loy¬ 
alty, sacrifice nnd treasure, so that our coun¬ 
try can continue to serve the cause of world 
peace. It Is gratifying to he singled out as a 
service for a citation. It cannot be and Is 
not interpreted as thanks from our govern¬ 
ment. The gratitude is rather on our part 
to the United States Army for having been 
accorded the opportunity to utilize the forces 
of our organization for the welfare of the 
armed services. 

It will be interpreted by our membership 
as a challenge to continue their services to 
returning veterans, the machinery for which 
has already been established. In their devo¬ 
tions to the task of keeping America the 
homo of liberty, of inter-faith and inter¬ 
group amity, and preserving it os the land 
wherein there shall always exist the concept 
of our brother’s keeper. Thank you, General 
Eisenhower. 

B’nai B’ritk Serves the Army 
In the closing months of 1943 the weekly 
influx into Loa Angeles of tens of thousand 


of men In uniform created a bousing crisis. 
Hotels and rooming bouses were Jammed and 
thousands of Uncle Sam's finest were com¬ 
pelled to sleep In hotel lobbies, doorways, 
on lawns and sidewalks, and even against 
buildings and lamp posts. B’nai B'rith. the 
Nation’s oldest and largest Jewish service 
organization, decided the situation required 
action. 

The Hollywood lodge of B’nai B’rith 
opened a small dormitory in Hollywood but 
that only scratched the surface. In Decem¬ 
ber 1943, B’nai B’rith obtained from one of 
its members the use of the long-vacant 
Alexandria Hotel annex with rent, heat, and 
light free, for use as a free dormitory for 
servicemen. 

On the strength of this generous gift, B’nai 
B’rith created the B'nai B’rith Hospitality 
House, the world’s largest free dormitory for 
GI’s. All men in uniform, without regard 
to race or creed or color, were welcome. Since 
the hospitality house opened on Christmas 
eve, 1913, it has been host to better than 
150,000 servicemen, an average of some 600 
every week end. 

The first man to register at the hospitality 
house coined a phrase when he learned every¬ 
thing was for free. Said he: "You mean all 
this is for free? It doesn’t cost a cent? 
GeezI You guys are O. K." 

Throughout the world, the men and women 
of Uncle Sam’s Army have echoed that GI’s 
words—"You guys are O. K.”—as they saw 
and heard what B’nai B’rith has been doing 
for the men and women of the Army since 
1940 on a completely non-sectarian basis. 

B’nai B’rlth’s service to the Army long 
antedated Pearl Harbor. A few weeks after 
the first camps for selectees were opened in 
1040. B’nai B’rith began providing Torah 
scrolls for use in conducting Jewish re¬ 
ligious services at Army chapels. By VJ-day 
200 of these scrolls had been made available 
to Army chaplains Later B’nai B’rith also 
furnished a number of the chapels with spe¬ 
cial equipment not provided by the Army. 

Early in 1942, B’nai B’rith launched what 
was to become its No. 1 war-service project— 
the furnishing and equipping of recreation 
facilities at Army installations. The first 
of these was furnished at Fort Custer, Mich., 
in May 1942. Since then, B’nai B’rith has 
equipped 1,507 recreation facilities in every 
State of the Union, Alaska, and the District 
of Columbia at an estimated cost of $750.- 
000 in material, furnishings, and equipment. 

These facilities Included: 502 company 
and squad rooms, 587 hospital solaria. 132 
recreation centers, 48 reading and writing 
rooms, 68 game rooms, 19 service clubs, 12 
lounges, 13 chapels, 10 libraries, 8 Induction 
and separation centers. 6 loudspeaker sys¬ 
tems, 6 theaters, 6 canteens, and 4 kitchens. 

The facilitle furnished by B’nai B’rith 
were located at 227 different camps, forts, 
and barracks; 81 air bases and airports, 
Fi3 Army hospitals and veterans’ facilities; 22 
Army training schools and Wac barracks; 24 
service clubs and U80 centers; and 6 Induc¬ 
tion and separation centers. Among the 
facilities were 73 for units of Wac’s and 
Negro troops. 

In addition to outfitting these facilities 
vvith all manner of furniture and equipment 
to help officers and men relax during their 
leisure time, B’nai B'rith provided a con¬ 
stant flow of special services for the men 
using these facilities. These services in¬ 
cluded sewing, refreshments, magazine and 
newspaper subscriptions, motion pictures, 
recorded messages for the home folks, sta¬ 
tionery. games, musical instruments, athletic 
equipment, amplifying systems, washing ma¬ 
chines. electric irons, and telephone funds. 

Isolated antiaircraft batteries and desert 
units received the same attention from B’nai 
B’rith. as did the men stationed at large 
camps and forts. The first recreation facil¬ 
ity furnished in Alaska was provided by B’nai 
B’rith. 
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When American battle casualties began 
coming home early in 1944, B*nal B'rith 
broadened this program to Include service to 
the men in Army hospitals. As the need 
for recreational facilities at Army camps 
lessened, new facilities were fumlehed by 
B’nai B'rith at Army hospitals. Solaria, sun 
porches, music rooms, and game rooms were 
equipped by the score. In a number of in¬ 
stances B'nal B'rith undertook to provide 
complete recreational facilities at Army hos¬ 
pitals. At Vaughan General Hospital B'nai 
BTlth expended over $150,000 to outflt 26 
rooms, including 1 complete recreation 
building for enlisted men and a club room 
for officers. The huge Army Service Forces 
Convalescent Hospital at Camp Upton had 
219 rooms in 78 separate buildings outfitted 
by B’nal B’rith, The Camp Edwards Con¬ 
valescent Hospital had 64 rooms furnished 
by B’nal B’rith. One Army hospital com¬ 
mandant remarked that "visitors to the hos¬ 
pital see so many signs of B’nal B’rith’s gener¬ 
osity that half the time they think B’nal 
B’rith built the hospital." 

Not content with providing the facilities 
for recreation, B’nal B’rith embarked on an 
extensive program of hospitality for the 
Aimy’s wounded. This program Included al¬ 
most the entire gamut of entertainment and 
relaxation activities. Special traveling en¬ 
tertainment units visit many hospitals and 
put on shows regularly. Outings, fishing, 
and boating parties, carnivals, week-end par¬ 
ties. are arranged, with B'nal B'rith com¬ 
mittees acting as hosts and providing trans¬ 
portation. 

In many hospitals, B'nal B'rith set up the 
machinery to enable convalescent GI’s to 
send recorded mes8age.s to the folks back 
home. Special efforts were made to provide 
entertainment for battle-fatigue cases. Tele¬ 
phone funds were raised to enable the men 
to call home. Movie eqtUpment was fur¬ 
nished and sound systems Installed to enable 
recorded programs to reach every man In a 
ward. Since VJ-day. B’nal B’rith has been 
furnishing collapsible wheel chairs, projected 
books which enable patients to read ma¬ 
terial thrown on the ceiling, portable li¬ 
braries. and special bedside radios. In the 
Chicago area B’nal B’rith created a special 
week-end camp—Camp GI Joe—to which 
convalescent GI’s were taken for a 3-day pe¬ 
riod of recreation. 

In recognition of Its unique efforts, the 
Army invited B’nai B’rith to be the first 
organization to provide special services to 
wounded men returning on hospital ships. 
Thousands of men on 24 hcjspilal ships were 
furnished with all manner of gifts by B'nal 
B rith There was also a regular supply of 
birthday gifts made available for the wound¬ 
ed. At ports of debai'kation, B'nai B’rith 
made its business to arrange wclcomc-bome 
panics for the wounded upon their arrival. 

Besides its hospitality program in the hos¬ 
pitals. B’nal B'rith also undertook to aid in 
tlie rehabilitation of the wounded. In co¬ 
operation with tile Red Cross and Army sp>€- 
clal service officers, B'nai B’rith has equipped 
at Army hospitals a variety of hobby and 
occupational therapy rooms. These rooms 
were furnished with tools, shop equipment, 
and materials. In some hospitals B'nai B'rith 
provided electric bed lamps and electric 
razors. Thousands of dollars were raised for 
Army hospital welfare programs through 
B’nai B’rith shows in many parts of the 
country. 

When the weekly influx to Los Angeles 
of tens of thousands of GI’s on week-end 
leave created a major housing crisis, B’nal 
Bfith stepped in and created the Los An¬ 
geles B’nal B’rith Hospitality House. For 
more than 2 years this dormitory has been 
the week-end home of an average of 600 OTs 
and enlisted men. They received a clean bed, 
linen, shows, towels, writing material, shav¬ 
ing equipment, and coffee and doiighnuts, 
with everything on the house. Some 150,000 
men have thus been guests of B’nai B’rith. 


Similar housing units with somewhat more 
limited facilities were provided by B*nai 
B'rith in Hollywood. Daytona Beach. Fla.; 
Evansville. Ind.; Raleigh, N. C.; and Miami, 
Fla. No wonder a Brookljm corporal of Ital¬ 
ian ancestry wrote to his mother that B’nal 
B'rith "in Jewish means a place of rest.'* In 
Miami. B’nal B'rith not only provided hous¬ 
ing for lone GI's but organised a city-wide 
campaign to obtain apartments for the fami¬ 
lies of enlisted men and officers and set up 
a clearinghouse for purchasing. 

Roadside shelters for hitch-hiking GI's; 
aid in the WAC recruiting campaign; hun¬ 
dreds of volunteer male orderlies at Army 
hospitals; hundreds of thousands of holiday 
gift packages shipped to all comers of the 
world: mobilization of an army of 70,000 blood 
donors for the armed forces; establishment 
of baby-fumlture exchanges for wives of GI’s; 
tours lor the wounded; sponsorship of 
GI weddings—these were some of the other 
services given by B'nal B'rith to Army men 
and women, without regard to race, creed, or 
color. 

Through its vocational service bureau, 
B'nal B'rith published a now world-famous 
chart entitled "What You Can Do With Your 
Army Training as a Civilian." which has been 
widely utilized by Army educational and 
counseling officers. Designed as a graphic 
guide to point up for discharged Army vet¬ 
erans the relationship between civilian em¬ 
ployment and the skills acquired in 124 jobs 
most common in the Army, the chart took the 
form of a two-color illustrated wall document. 
Army authorities throiighout the world have 
paid tribute to this unique chart as an in¬ 
valuable contribution. 

In all of these services to the Army, B’nal 
B’rith was motivated only by its century-old 
tradition of service to the Nation, a tradition 
that encompasses a proud record during the 
Civil War. the Spanish-American War, World 
War I. and World War n. 

B’nal B'rith takes pride in the fact that 
these services played their part in keeping 
high the morale of our fighting men and are 
now helping rebuild the lives of the wounded. 
As the commander of an Army service base 
said: "Minus soldiers without guns, such as 
you, there would be no army." 

STATISTICS 

One thousand live hundred and seven rec¬ 
reational facilities equipped for the Army. 

Two million seven hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand servicemen entertained at B’nai B’rith 
sponsored hospitality programs. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Army men housed at B’nai B’rith dormitories. 

Seven hundred thousand gift packages and 
service kits contributed to Army men by 
B'nal B’rith. 

Two million games, books, and magazine 
subscriptions provided to Army men. 

Two hundred Torah scrolls made available 
to Army chapels. 

Fifty-three Army hospitals received B’nal 
B'rith recreational equipment and hospi¬ 
tality. 

Twenty-four Army hospital ships served 
with recreational material and gift packages. 

Seventy thousand B'nal B’rith blood donors 
recruited for armed forces through Red Cross. 


Shortage of Building Materials 


REMARKS 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

or XNDZANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Ur. SPRlNOm Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a very great shortage of build¬ 


ing materials and building supplies in 
this country. That shortage still exists. 
This shortage is materially interfering 
with the desire of the people to build 
houses and homes. Our returning vet¬ 
erans need, and they want, houses in 
which to reestablish their families. 
They want to rehabilitate themselves as 
quickly as possible. But there is a 
scarcity of houses, and there Is a scarcity 
of building materials. Including lumber, 
plumbing materials and supplies, and 
other essential commodities—and be¬ 
cause of this existing shortage it is Im¬ 
possible for the builders to proceed with 
their work, and it is impossible for the 
people, who desire to build, to go for¬ 
ward. 

We have learned that much lumber, 
and building supplies, are now being sent 
to Europe, and elsewhere. Recently I 
observed that some 250.000.000 board 
feet of lumber was to be sent to Europe 
during the first 3 months of 1946. Of 
course, that vast amount of lumber would 
be very helpful in repairing and build¬ 
ing houses in this country, which are 
so badly needed. 

Mr. Speaker, one matter has been 
called to my attention regarding this 
very great shortage of building mate¬ 
rials by a group of people from Indiana 
who are now touring through several 
countries in South America. Mr. Mau¬ 
rice Early, of the Indianapolis Star, In¬ 
dianapolis. Ind., is one of that party of 
Hoosiers who are making that trip. He 
states in an article sent back to his news¬ 
paper, "that upon leaving Indianapolis, 
where all building is at a standstill, we 
were amazed to find that virtually every¬ 
thing used in the construction work down 
here comes from the United States.’’ 
They were at the time that statement 
was written in Caracas, Venezuela. He 
further reports that trucks coming into 
that city are loaded with building mate¬ 
rials. and the ports are crowded with 
ships and vessels loaded with construc¬ 
tion steel, cement, and other building 
materials, including lumber and other 
essential commodities. We know lhat 
these countries were not engaged in this 
late war. They have not suffered either 
from invasion or the ravages of war, 
yet they are securing vast quantities of 
building material, and they are building 
new homes. In many of those cities, it 
is reported, blocks of slum*^ have been 
razed to make way for new houses and 
homes. Our country is furnishing the 
material necessary for the construction 
of the buildings which are now going up. 
Yet we know there is a dire need for 
buildings, houses, and homes in this 
country, but the scarcity of all kinds and 
types of necessary building materials 
prevents the construction thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, many people who are en¬ 
gaged in the contracting business, and 
as builders, and many who are engaged 
in the sale and distribution of building 
materials and supplies, are greatly dis¬ 
turbed and distressed because of this 
policy on the part of our Government. 
It appears to them, naturally, that they 
are being discriminated against in this 
particular, because they are prevented 
from pursuing their business because of 
this scarcity of building material, while 
our Government permits, and actually 
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approves, the sending of this needed 
building material to these South Ameri¬ 
can countries so they may proceed with 
their building programs. Of course, this 
is a very unjust discrimination, in my 
opinion. Our own people, our returning 
veterans, need houses, and this very un¬ 
wise and unjust procedure Is preventing 
them from obtaining them. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all may 
read the report, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to Insert the article written by Mr. 
Maurice Early, of the Indianapolis Star, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., at this point in the 
Record. 

The Day in Indiana—Capital Booming— 

United States Materials—Caracas Re¬ 
building — Group Entertained — Outline 

Plans 

(By Maurice Early) 

Caracas, Venezuela, January 28,—This 
capital of Venezuela is experiencing a build¬ 
ing boom that resembles the feverish con¬ 
struction activities in American cities during 
the boom days of the 1920 'b. To outsiders 
this tearing down of ancient structures and 
the building of the most modern kinds of 
h( apartments, and office buildings is 
amoilng. 

What is more amazing to the Hooslers, who 
1 ave Just left Indianapolis, where building is 
at a standstill and n;hc housing shortage Is 
acute, is that virtually everything used in 
the construction work here comes from the 
United States. 

There is a constant procession of trucks 
winding up the mountain road from the port 
of La Ouaira to Caracas. Tliey are loaded with 
construction steel, cement, and the other 
building materials Walls of all the houses 
' nd other buildings here are made of brick 
that is manufactured in Venezuela. Some 
of the cement is made locally. But all other 
materials. Including plumbing and light fix¬ 
tures, mudernlstlc glass, aluminum fur 
decorative effects, come from the United 
States. 

Rebuilding of Caracas did not start after 
the end of the war. It has been going on 
during the war years. Last year a mam¬ 
moth government housing project was com¬ 
pleted. Blocks of slums wore razed to make 
way for wide streets anr* seven apartment 
buildings with 800 living units. They cost 
$12,600,000, loaned by the government to the 
housing authority. The loan is to be amor¬ 
tized by the rentals. The development is 
just as modern and attractive as any new 
section ol a city In the United States. 

As a result of the construction activity 
there is no severe housing shortage here 
even though the city has grown rapidly dur¬ 
ing the war. 

There is only one explanation here for the 
fact that building material from the United 
States Is coming now, and has been coming 
during the war, when construction In 
America was strictly rationed. 

Materials sold In the United States are 
subject to celling prices. The United States 
Government would have no Interest in regu¬ 
lating the price of materials sold to Vene¬ 
zuela. Consequently the materials are going 
to buyers who will pay more than the re¬ 
stricted prices paid by the construction In¬ 
dustry In the United States. 

New buildings Include a large school, an 
eight-story office structure for one of the 
newspapers, apartments, and residences. 
There are few places in the old business sec¬ 
tion where buildings are not coming down 
to make way for new ones. In the suburbs, 
up the valleys, there are double-lane streets, 
regular American-type filling stations, neon 
lighted stores, and there are three large 
groceries. In all other parts of the town 
the food stores are mere stalls not much 
larger than stands In the Indianapolis city 


market. If Caracas could get all the ma¬ 
terials It wants from the United States there 
would be $18,000,000 of new construction a 
month. 

At the direction of the President of Vene¬ 
zuela, the Indianapolis Chamber of Com¬ 
merce group was entertained by two mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet at a fashionable resort 
restaurant outside of the city. All members 
of the group declared this was the most im¬ 
portant contact that any group interested In 
business promotion could have made. The 
government officials were lavish in their en¬ 
tertainment. The dinner meeting lasted 
from 0 o’clock in the evening until after 
midnight. Officials giving the party were 
Perez Alfonso, minister of commerce, and 
Valmore Rodriguez, minister of the Interior. 

They explained their plans for Industrial 
development of the country and for the Im¬ 
provement of the living conditions of the 
poor class which is now suffering from mal¬ 
nutrition. Tuberculosis Is rampant. Min¬ 
ister Alfonso said there are 7,000 homeless 
children in Caracas, 

Mr. Speaker, many of our lumber deal¬ 
ers and plumbers have but a very small 
amount of stock on hand. They cannot 
obtain lumber, and they cannot obtain 
plumbing materials and supplies, and 
this has prevented the building of houses 
which are taauly needed. It is abhorrent 
for the people to know that these very 
supplies which are now needed for build¬ 
ing purposes are being sent, in large 
quantities, to the various South Ameri¬ 
can countries. By this practice, those 
countries are going forward with their 
improvements )vhile our returned veter¬ 
ans and our own people have to stand 
by and await the time when they can 
secure those necessary materials for 
building in our own country, and our 
businessmen and our building contrac¬ 
tors are compelled to await the time 
when those materials are available. 

The people In our own country want 
to proceed with their businesses, and 
they want to build and develop in our 
own country. The people want the 
United States of America to go forward. 
They do not want the other countries 
of the world to build and develop, while 
w’e are forced to sit idly by and await 
the time when available materials may 
be secured. In other words, we are now 
witnessing a stoppage in building because 
we are all too generous in sending our 
needed building materials to other coun¬ 
tries who do not need the same ks great¬ 
ly as our own Nation. This procedure 
should be stopped. Let us build in our 
ow’n Nation. 


Shipments of Wheat 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in the dis¬ 
cussion of the current wheat crisis too 
little attention has been given to the 
question of transportation. It has been 
intimated In the press and elsewhere that 
a part of the current shortage of wheat 
is due to the fact that farmers gre hold¬ 


ing it for higher prices. That definitely 
is not the situation at the present time. 
Of course, some farmers normally carry 
wheat from one year to another. Many 
of them have adequate storage on their 
farms, and, irrespective of the price sit¬ 
uation. many farmers like to hold at 
least a part of their wheat until they see 
what their crop prospects are for the 
next year. However, there is no need to 
worry about that situation now because 
there are millions and millions of bushels 
of wheat in this country now on farms 
which cannot be moved because of a lack 
of rail transportation. The last figures I 
saw a few days ago indicated that more 
than 503 country elevators throughout 
the country are now closed because they 
are full and cars are not available to 
move the wheat stored in them. I am 
advised that unless some drasti *. action 
is taken this situation will grow worse 
rather than better. As an illustration 
of the situation which exists in many 
localities in the wheat country, let me 
quote the following letter from the 
manager of a grain elevator at John¬ 
son, Kans.: 

\ e read in the papers how the farmers 
are holding their wheat when the mills are 
needing it so badly and what a big job the 
farmers have ahead of them for 1940 to pro¬ 
duce enough food to avert a famine. 

This is all disgusting to read when out 
here in the country all the elevators and 
most of the farm bins are bulging with 
wheat—mU 2 h of it going out of condition. 
It cannot be moved because of the shortage 
of grain cars. 

Johnson has received since the Ist day 
of November an average of slightly over two 
cars a day, and there never has been a day 
that a car came to to\/n that it was not 
loaded in an hour or two after it was 
spotted. The elevators were full when the 
car was loaded and some farmers had to haul 
their grain ' me again. Furthermore, farm¬ 
ers have hauled their grain to any point they 
could unload it. Right now about 3.000 
bUvSheLs a day are being hauled from here to 
mills in Texas. 

Basing an estimate on the number of 
bushels of grain, mostly wheat, that is in 
the Johnson territory we will have to have an 
average of six and one half cars a day from 
now until harvest to get this year’s crop out 
before another harvest. A lot of the wheat if 
not moved soon will be condemned as unfit 
for human consumption. 

This condition exists not only in John¬ 
son but In all of this part of Kansas. Is 
there anything that can be done to relievo 
the situation? 

It will be noted that not only is the 
movement of wheat being delayed in this 
community, but if it is not moved soon 
the deterioration which is taking place 
will render it unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. 

I do not want to be critical of the rail¬ 
roads. They are up against a situation 
where it is impossible for them to move 
all the goods that are waiting to be 
moved. They simply do not have the 
rolling stock to do it. I am advised that, 
in addition to the shortage of rolling 
stock, the 5-day week has resulted in 
reducing the supply of cars. Estimates 
which I have seen place this loss at as 
much as 10 percent. The prevailing 
strikes have also contributed to this loss 
of cars as many cars are tied up in strike¬ 
bound plants. 
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What must be done if this crisis is to 
be met is to give some top over-all direc¬ 
tion to the problem. If it is more essen¬ 
tial to move wheat than some other com¬ 
modity, then someone ought to have the 
authority to say that preference must be 
given to wheat movements. Further¬ 
more. there should be top direction and 
coordination in the way of surveys and 
exchange of information to a greater 
extent than exists now. I am convinced 
that a considerable amount of transpor¬ 
tation is now being wasted in long hauls 
from one part of the country to another 
which could be avoided with more coor¬ 
dination from the top. The letter above 
quoted speaks of hauling wheat from 
western Kansas into Texas. 1 am ad¬ 
vised that at the present time 3,000 bush¬ 
els of wheat per day are being hauled 
by truck from one shipping point in west¬ 
ern Kansas to mills at Amarillo. Tex. 
This is ridiculous when it is recalled that 
Amarillo is the center of a great wheat¬ 
growing area. I understand wheat is be¬ 
ing shipped from North Dakota to Texas 
and from the Pacific Northwest to Kan¬ 
sas. This at a time when Kansas farm¬ 
ers have millions of bushels of wheat 
which they want to sell but cannot be¬ 
cause there Is no transportation. 

This is the time of year when farmers 
have time to haul wheat. Later on they 
will be busy with their spring work and 
It will be much more difficult. 

The present situation has existed all 
fall and winter. It is getting worse. 
Unless some real effort is made to move 
wheat now on farms, some of it deterio¬ 
rating. we will be faced with a real crisis. 
Prompt action now is essential and 
should have priority over all other steps 
to meet the food situation. Farmers are 
anxious to sell. They are demanding 
transportation. Do not blame them for 
the shortage. 


United Nations’ Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Conference 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord a radio broadcast which I delivered 
on the Congressional Record on the Air 
program over Station WHN, New York, 
N. Y., on Monday, December 3.1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
IS follows; 

I had the prlvUege of representing the 
United States on the American Delegation 
to the United Nations* Educational and Cul¬ 
tural Conference held In London, November 
1 to 16. I have returned from that meeting 
with renewed hope lor the eatabllahment of 
a lasting oeace. 

Repreaentatlves of 44 nations there agreed 
on a constitution to form the basis of coop¬ 
eration mong peaceful nations In advanc¬ 
ing through international, educational, and 


cultural relations the objectives of peace 
and human welfare. 

These nations through their representa¬ 
tives declared that: 

"Since wars begin in the minds of men. 
It Is In the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed. Ignorance 
of each other's ways and lives has been a 
common cause throughout history of that 
suspicion and distrust which all too often 
results In war.** 

It is the purpose of this organization to 
build understanding and confidence in the 
world as a basis for peace. It wiU encourage 
the free flow of information and ideas 
through the press, radio, and motion pictures 
and through educational and scientific ex¬ 
change. It will help teachers, scientists, 
writers, and others to work together through¬ 
out the world In support of the peace alms 
of the United Nations. 

The Conference in London showed that the 
people of the world are agreed on the funda¬ 
mental proposition that the best weapon 
against war is understanding. Common 
knowledge and understanding among the na¬ 
tions of the world removes the danger of 
violent dispute. The greatest danger today 
is the feeling which has been developing In 
the minds of too many men in this country 
and abroad—that already the next war is 
inevitable. Debates have taken place even 
in the Congress in which this fear has been 
expressed. This organization of the United 
Nations is dedicated to proving the falseness 
of that psychology. 

It can be done. 

It must be done. 

I am sure that Americans, to whom educa¬ 
tion has. since its very founding, been a 
priceless heritage, will be especially quick to 
appreciate that in a world emerging from a 
war not over boundaries nor colonial domains, 
but to preserve the very soul of democracy, 
the cooperation of the nations of the world 
in educational and cultural endeavors pre¬ 
sents one of the best guarantees of continued 
pence. 

Because Americans have been able to edu¬ 
cate theli children and because American 
scientists and cultural leaders have been free 
to pursue their research and their achieve¬ 
ments, the United States is prosperous and 
united. The years Just behind us have surely 
taught us that our own prosperity is largely 
dependent upon the prosperity and the unity 
of the world. It is possible, perhaps, to pre¬ 
vent aggressor nations from actually wa^ng 
large-scale wars by Invoking the powers of 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
but a mere police force is not enough. Hu¬ 
man beings are peacefully inclined, so that It 
becomes unnecessary to call upon the police 
force, only when they are educated and fully 
accept the fundamental principles of a com¬ 
mon morality and when they find construc¬ 
tive outlets for their energies in promoting 
the economic and cultural life of the world. 

The formal title of this organization is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Using the first letter 
In each word of the title, we have the abbre¬ 
viated title "UNESCO” by which name it will 
be generally referred to. 

I believe that the American people and the 
Congress of the United States will find the 
constitution which was developed In London 
fully acceptable and that this Government 
and the governments of the United Nations 
will take prompt action in approving it and 
making It possible for the Organization to 
begin functioning in the near future. 

I am convinced that it will aid immeasur¬ 
ably in preventing war. International or¬ 
ganizations to be effective must have the 
support of enlightened world opinion. The 
success of UNESCO depends on the brains 
and will of the peoples of the world to make 
It work. America has made an Incalculable 
contribution to the winning of the war. We 
now have an opportunity to organize the 
world for peace. WMi great power comes 


great responsibility. America must give 
leadership in the building of the new world. 

Question. Senator Murrav, you have com¬ 
mented several times since your return that 
you were much Impressed by the reports of 
devastation of educational and scientific fa¬ 
cilities In the countries occupied by Axis na¬ 
tions. What does UNESCO plan to do about 
this? 

Senator Mitrray. UNESCO la not to be a 
relief organization. It Is designed to engage 
in spreading education, knowledge, and cul¬ 
ture among the masses, to encourage peace 
by removing racial prejudice, intolerance, and 
111 will from the minds of people and In¬ 
culcating In their place the principles of hu¬ 
man dignity, equality, and mutual respect 
among men. Such a program could not be 
expected to carry on relief activities. 

The Conference at London, however, pro¬ 
vided a preparatory commission and the es¬ 
tablishment of a special technical subcom¬ 
mittee to examine Into and report on the 
needs of devastated countries with a view 
of bringing such conditions to the notice 
of governments, organizations, and persons 
wlslilng to assist In such relief problems. 

Question. Has the Government of the 
United States committed itself in any way 
about this organization? 

Senator Murratt Well, this Is one of the 
objective programs of the United Nations au¬ 
thorized at the San Francisco Conference. 
The United Nations Cb&rter. adopted at Sau 
PranclBco, provides in article 67 for ‘viltJui’.s 
specialized agencies, established by Intergov¬ 
ernmental agreement with wide Interne- 
tionel responsibilities In economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related 
fields. Furthermore, both Houses of the Con¬ 
gress have unanimously passed resolutions 
favoring the establishment of an interna¬ 
tional organization for educational and cul¬ 
tural cooperation.” 

Question. How soon will the United States 
become a member and what is the mechanism 
of that? 

Senator Murray. The United States will 
become a member through the adoption by 
Congress of a joint resolution accepting the 
constitution of this organization and agree¬ 
ing to membership. 

Question. What about Germany and 
Japan—will they be members? 

Senator Murray. The membership is con¬ 
fined to members of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization. However, states not members 
of the United Nations Organization may be 
admitted to membership upon recommenda¬ 
tion of the executive board by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the general conference. 

Question. I understand that Russia did 
not take part in the London Conference. 
Can you tell us why and are there grouiids 
for anticipating her participation later? 

Senator BCurray. Russia did not take part 
in the London Conference but It was the 
universal Judgment of the delegates to the 
Conference that Russia would find the or¬ 
ganization acceptable in every way. She ap¬ 
proved the idea of such a specialized agency 
at the San Francisco Conference. A posi¬ 
tion has been held for Russia on the ex¬ 
ecutive committee of the preparatory com¬ 
mission, and I hope that she will play an 
active part In the planning activities now 
going forward in London. 

Question. How will the organization oper¬ 
ate to be effective in promoting peace in the 
world? 

Senator Murray. The plan of action is pro¬ 
vided for in article I of the constitution 
The organization will contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, sci¬ 
ence. and culture in order to further uni¬ 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world. It vdll collaborate in the work 
of advancing the mutual knowledge and un- 
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derstandine^ of peoples through all meant 
of mass communication and will recommend 
such international agreements as may be 
necessary to promote the free flow of ideas 
by word and image. The Organization, how¬ 
ever. is prohibited from intervening in mat¬ 
ters which are essentially within the domes¬ 
tic Jurisdiction of nations. 


The Sugar Situation 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
sometime I have been wondering what 
is being done, or will be done, relative 
to the sugar situation by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture or any other depart¬ 
ment having jurisdiction over this com¬ 
modity. Last year, thousands upon 
thousands of bushels of fruit and vege¬ 
tables were wasted because there was not 
.sufficient sugar available for canning. 
Certainly the department that is re¬ 
sponsible for the supply of this com¬ 
modity has had full knowledge of this 
condition for sometime and it is re¬ 
grettable at this date little has been done 
to correct it. 

On January 21 I wrote the following 
letter to the Honorable Clinton P. Ander¬ 
son, Secretary of Agriculture: 

I am wondering Just what is being done 
in order that we will not have a sugar short¬ 
age this coming summer, and what is being 
done that we will have sufficient amount of 
sugar for canning purposes, both summer 
and fall of this year. Last year a definite 
drive was made for home production ol food, 
and yet thousands and thousands of tons of 
fruit and vegetables spoiled because of the 
lack of sugar for preservation. It would ap¬ 
pear to me that we should make preparation 
for this before the time of emergency, and 
am therefore wondering what the status of 
the subject is. 

Also 1 am wondering, Mr. Secretary, what 
happened to the approximately 1,600,000 tons 
of sugar that our armed forces found on the 
island of Java. 

In your opinion, will it be necessary to in¬ 
crease the price of sugar, either in the form 
of subsidy or an increase in price to con¬ 
sumers, in order that we may have the suf¬ 
ficient amount necessary to meet the needs? 

I hope that you will give this request a 
full detailed reply, and if legislation is nec¬ 
essary. BO Inform us, so that your recom¬ 
mendations may be given serious considera¬ 
tion and study at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment. 

Assuring you that I appreciate your prompt 
attention to this request. I am. with kindest 
regards, 

Respectfully yours, 

J. Harry McQrsgor. 

Member of Congress, 

On February 4, 1946,1 received Secre¬ 
tary Anderson’s reply which reads as 
follows: 

This is in reply to your letter of January 
21 in which you asked what is being done to 
assure that there will be a sufficient amount 
of sugar for canning purposes this year. 

In an effort to stimulate sugar production 
for the harvests which would be available for 
this year's consumption, the Department of 
Agriculture made early annouheoments of 


support payment programs for sugar beets 
and domestic sugarcane, both continental 
and offshore. Such support payments were 
designed to stimulate sugar production In a 
manner which would not be inconsistent with 
the Government’s program of economic 
stabilization. Growers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane have responded to such payments 
with increased acreages. There is nothing 
further that can be done in connection with 
such programs to Increase sugar production 
for consumption this year. The Department 
already has announced support programs for 
the sugar beet and continental sugarcane 
crops which will be harvested next fall for use 
late this year and during the first 9 months 
of next year. 

We are negotiating for the purchase of the 
1946 Cuban sugar crop. We have offered 
Cuba a price of 3.676 cents per pound for its 
1946 production which is an Increase of .675 
cents per pound over the price paid for the 
1945 crop. Since the harvest of the 1946 
crop already is under way. there is nothing 
further that can be done to increase this 
year’s Cuban production. 

It has not been possible to move any part 
of the 1,600,000 tons of sugar reported in 
Java because of the current internal politi¬ 
cal difficulties. It is not possible to predict 
when such difficulties may be settled in such 
manner as to permit the shipment of any 
part of the sugar. 

In order to assure the prompt availability 
of this year’s sugar production, it will be 
necessary to increase the price of sugar sub¬ 
stantially or to obtain legislative authoriza¬ 
tion to incur losses on 1946 crop operations. 
Such action is not necessary to stimulate 
this year’s production, since such stimula¬ 
tion has been given by the Department’s 
early announcements that it would make the 
announced support payments if necessary to 
assure growers certain levels of income which 
were deemed necessary to achieve increased 
production. However, such offers, as an¬ 
nounced, are contingent upon legislative au¬ 
thorization to incur losses on 1046 crop op¬ 
erations. We have submitted a request for 
such authorization to the Congress, which, 
if granted, would permit the importation and 
distribution of Puerto Rican and Hawaiian 
sugar of the 1946 crop, the harvest of which 
has just started. 

We are attempting to work out agreements 
with producers which will permit interim 
shipments of sugar from these areas pending 
our receipt of the required legislative au¬ 
thorization. This is being done to avoid any 
delays in shipments of sugar during the 
period of the most critical shortage. If such 
authorization is forthcoming in the near fu¬ 
ture, there will be little interruption in the 
orderly movement of new-crop sugar supplies 
as rapidly as they become available. The 
celling prices of raw and refined sugar will 
be increased in the near future by an amount 
which will permit the importation and sale 
of 1946 crop Cuban sugar by Commodity 
Credit Corporation without loss. 

Further legislative authorization will be 
necessary to permit the fulfillment of the De¬ 
partment’s support payment program for 
1946-crop sugar beets and continental sugar¬ 
cane which will be harvested next fall. We 
expect to submit a request for such authori¬ 
zation soon. 

Sincerely yours, 

Clinton P. Anderson, 

Secretary, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you will note that 
some of my que.stlons were not fully an¬ 
swered and at this time no definite pro¬ 
gram has been arranged. I am fearful 
that we will soon be placed in the same 
category as in the past—^that is, *’too 
little and too late.” 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that an investiga¬ 
tion be made by the proper committee of 
Congress of this entire subject, and at an 


early date report back to Congress the 
findings so the people will have a definite 
knowledge of what they can expect so far 
as quantity of sugar is concerned. This 
subject is a most urgent one, and 1 re¬ 
quest that Immediate action be taken. 


Let’s Get Onr Bearings 


Er-OTINSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 8 ^legislative day of 
FHday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which was delivered by the Senator from 
New Jersey I Mr. Hawkes], one of the 
ablest Members of the Senate, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, February 5, 
1946, before 1,200 prominent business¬ 
men. The address was broadcast over 
a national hook-up. At the meeting, 
which was held under the auspices of 
Brand Names Research Foundation, 
awards were made to more than 160 
companies which have maintained suc¬ 
cessful brands on the market for 50 years 
or more. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

I am honored by being present with this 
distinguished group of businessmen who have 
wisely used brands and trade-marks to de¬ 
velop successful business and vast employ¬ 
ment under our American system of free 
men. 

Tonight, at ehls great meeting, under the 
auspices of Brand Names Research Founda¬ 
tion. at which are present more than a thou¬ 
sand of America’s leading businessmen, recog¬ 
nition has been given to business institu¬ 
tions which have established and maintained 
for 50 years or more, trade-marks and brands 
which became known by the public as sym¬ 
bols of quality and Integrity in connection 
with the products and materials offered to 
the public by these institutions. 

It is fitting they should receive citations 
from Brand Names Research Foundation in 
recognition of their accomplishment. 

The future of our American life of free 
men is hanging in the balance tonight, and 
that is why I have chosen the subject, Let’s 
Get Our Bearings. There never was a time 
in the history of the American people when 
It was more Important for us to get our bear¬ 
ings than at the present moment. 

Wo all know we have been in two World 
Wars, and principally as a result of the last 
war our national debt approximates $280.- 
000,000.000. This is not the worst threat to 
our future liberties. The worst threat comes 
from an organized movement in this country 
to destroy the American system. 

At the present moment there are factions 
In this Nation who would destroy the great 
American system of business, which is com¬ 
monly called our free enterprise system. 
They have so stated for publication. 

One of the targets they have chosen for 
attack is the brand-name system as it is 
used in the distribution of goods and serv¬ 
ices in our economy. It has been chosen for 
attack for an obvious reason. 

The brand-name system, as It has devel¬ 
oped in American life, is the keystone of 
distribution. Distribution Is the arch which 
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supports our whole economy. Dlstribu* 
tlon~*-the movement of goods produced, to 
the consumer lor his use—Is, In four words, 
our standard of living. 

One of our heritages from the war Is a 
tremendously expanded productive capacity. 
If it can be used to the full, and the prod¬ 
ucts of our farms and mills and mines and 
forests and fisheries and factories find full 
distribution, maximum employment will be 
the automatic result~-and a national debt 
that would have destroyed an earlier Amer¬ 
ica need not unduly worry us. 

But another of our heritages from the war 
is an expanding social unrest. 

Abroad we have seen It upset govern¬ 
ments. We have seen it change nations* 
faces to the economic left. We have seen it 
deny the virtue of the economic system by 
which America waxed great, and through 
which America supported her allies in this 
war while the courage and devotion and 
sacrifice and precious blood of our uniformed 
forces sealed world cozxfldence in American 
prestige. 

At home we see social unrest blasK)ned In 
the dally newspaper's headlines. We stand 
uneasily on a powder chest. Let distribution 
fall—^let factories close and fields lie fallow 
from failure of distribution—«nd what has 
happened elsewhere can happen here as the 
fatal aftermath of the war our strength has 
won. 

I am recently returned from a trip to 
Burope, made as a member of a United States 
Senate committee. I do not know which of 
the weary evidences of years of brutal con¬ 
flict I saw oppressed me more. Cities blown 
to shreds were dramatically horrible. But 
worse. I think, was the deadly apathy, the 
smell of defeated personalities, which blan¬ 
keted whole populations. 

America can be saved from that. But those 
vho wish to destroy American free competi¬ 
tive distribution precisely do not want to 
save us from that. Because from wreckage, 
from an economically defeated people, from 
such apathy as 1 saw. they hope to build an 
economic revolution 

That Is why destruction of the brand-name 
system is Important to them. 

I have never been able to understand why 
they would destroy It. why they wanted revo¬ 
lution by economic defeat, because I have 
studied our economic system from an im¬ 
partial standpoint. 1 have studied It for 60 
years—when 1 wa^ a worker In overalls, when 
I was a clerk In an office, when I was an 
executive In business Institutions, and from 
the point of view of a public servant holding 
office by the people’s vote. The obligation 
of a man who assumes such responsibility 
Is a solemn thing. 

Tonight we are honoring fulfillment of an 
equally important obligation. 

We are honoring those who have kept faith 
with the public and rendered a great public 
service to the Nation under established 
brands and trade-marks. A brand name or 
trade-mark la notice to the world that the 
product it represents is of a certain stand¬ 
ard which the owner hopes the people, over 
a period of time, will decide represents the 
best value for the money. 

Any brand that lasts and endures must 
have kept faith with the public, both in 
quality and price. Character has something 
to do with keeping that faith, but also 
business judgment compels an Intelligent 
owner to keep faith because the owner of 
the brand or trade-mark has an Increasing 
investment of time and money in the brand. 

If be breaks faith with the brand or the 
trade-mark, thereby with the public, he ie 
Injuring himself many times more than he 
Injures any particular individual. If he de¬ 
stroys the faith and confidence in the public 
mind regarding brands or trade-marks, then, 
all of his time and all of his investment have 
been destroyed. 

I know there are those who say that be¬ 
cause millions of doUars have been spent in 


advertising a given brand or trade-mark the 
public has to pay the blU. 

Nothing could be further firom the truth. 
I could cite a bualnesa in which I waa Inter- 
eeted for many years—-in which the cost of 
production of a single piece of merohandiee 
was 112 and the wholeaale eeillng price gig. 

In the beginning the volume of buolness 
was very small. The brand and trade-mark, 
plus bringing the faota regarding it and its 
value to the public, cost the company mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Advertising increased the 
demand for the prodyot by millions of 
units. 

This process led to a reduction of cost, 
which made It possible to sell the product 
to the consiimer for approximately $5. These 
are facts that can be proven from the rec¬ 
ord. and they dispute the false propaganda 
that advertising is nothing but a waste of 
the consumer's money. 

I could show in hundreds of eases, and 
particularly in the automobile field, where 
advertising and resultant Increased produc¬ 
tion brought automobiles to the consuming 
public for less than one-quarter of their 
original production cost. 

These brands and trade-marks are respon¬ 
sible for building good employment jobs at 
high wages for millions of workers. They are 
the very essence of our American suooeae in 
making a living. 

Brands and trade-marks, if suocessftU, cre¬ 
ate business and profits for their owners as 
well as employment for vast numbers. 

To be successful, their originators must 
advertise by newspaper, magazine, and 
radio, etc. 

The whole process of telling the people 
creates business for the newspapers and 
magazines, thereby giving them income 
which leads to a better financed prees and 
publications, with more employment. 

It also gives substantial business to the 
iradlo stations ano broadcasting systems. 
The income they receive from this source 
supports the radio in giving to the public 
programs of music, debate, and religion 
which are not available elsewhere In the 
world without cost to such an extent as 
here. 

There are some in our executive branch 
of Government who would limit the time of 
exclusive use of brands and trade-marks to 
the owners of such trade-murks to a certain 
number of years only and then open them 
to public use. Think of it. They would 
have the diligent create and the slothful 
absorb the benefits. They would let .John 
Smith create, establish, and maintain his 
triangle brand, and then, if It ’.becomes suc¬ 
cessful, they would let John Doe watch its 
development and use It in its success. 

We might as well let John Doe use Smith's 
name for all purposes if Smith made his 
name mean something in life. This is a 
weird and thoroughly tm-Amerlcon sugges¬ 
tion. but it indicates the current of think¬ 
ing. and it would lead to communism. 

The whole world is looking to America to 
help save them from tbemselves. There 
must be a reason. Why do we have to pro¬ 
tect ourselves with rigid immigration laws? 
There must he a reason why the people of 
all countries in great numbers want to emi¬ 
grate to this country. Let us save America 
so wc can help them save tbemselves. 

It is fair to find a parallel between the his¬ 
tory of brands and trade-marks, with their 
years of growth and honest successful life, 
to that of the average American. Bach 
started as infants, hoping for its share of 
success in a fair competitive world. The 
American economy assured them both the 
right to that hope. ^ 

There are few. If any, other places in the 
world, where the poorest man can, by bis 
own Industry, education, thrift, and the use 
of the genius witii which God has endowed 
him, takas himself from the lowest rounds of 
tlM ladder to the hii^Mst. 


That hoe been dpna In America so often 
it needs no illustration. 

No one familiar with ths conditions in ah 
the countries throughout the world will dis¬ 
pute the fact that under our system ths Irdi- 
vlduol has ths greatest opportunity to move 
forward, L*nprovf his living standard and 
reach success in business, the professions, 
the ministry, or government. 

under our system the laborer of today can 
become the capitalist of tomorrow. 

Labor has just as much right, under our 
system, to work lawfully for the improve¬ 
ment of Its conditions in the bViSmesa and 
industrial world as has ownership and man¬ 
agement lawfully to seek profits through re¬ 
ward, invention, and Increased efficiency. 

If we are to continue, our laws must be 
fairly interpreted and apply with equal vigor 
to the rich and the poor, the high, and the 
low. Great power in the hands of any indi¬ 
vidual or group must carry with it great re- 
sponsibili^ under our system. If that re- 
sponsiblltty is not voluntarily accepted by 
those possessing such power. It then must 
be fixed by law. 

It has been fixed by law In connection With 
corporations and large business organizations 
through the enactment of the Sherman an¬ 
titrust law and the Clayton Act. 

The Interest of the public now demands 
that It should be fixed fairly as itj the great 
labor unions and organizations which are 
collecting from the workers hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

No law enacted In the heat of passion or 
for other purposes than proper control in 
the Interest of the people as a whole will be 
successful among a free people. 

Government regulation should be limited 
to absolute necessity, and we should all 
remember that when we cease to function 
under voluntary cooperation we must, of 
necessity, become a regulated people with 
Government as the master and the people 
the servant, rather than as we were estab¬ 
lished. with the people as the master and 
the Government as their servant. 

Great problems can only be successfully 
analyzed by simple and direct procedure. 

1 ask myself, "What enabled this country 
of ours to make the contribution It did In 
World War n for the benefit of humanity 
and civilization?" 

The answer comes back clearly: "It was 
because the Individual here was not only a 
freeman but he was stimulated to use his 
genius and ability by just reward for accom¬ 
plishment, protected by law." 

For more than a century and a half he 
was protected in the right to keep a sub¬ 
stantial part of that reward In the form of 
property rights under a well-defined system, 
protected by the majesty of the law 

Abraham Lincoln said: "Let not him who 
Is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when 
built." 

Let us get our bearings and not destroy 
the great system that put our Nation in a 
position to furnish the vital materials re¬ 
quired to win World War II. World War 11 
was a great victory for freemen, providing 
we. who are charged with the making of 
peace, keep faith with those who gave their 
lives to win the war. 

To keep that faith you must recognize 
that blessings brighten as they take their 
flight, and eternal vigilance, the price of 
liberty, means attention to your right of suf¬ 
frage at the primaries first, then at the gen¬ 
eral election. That is the only way to keep 
communism ftom supplanting our Ameri¬ 
can system of freemen. 

Remember, every faker or demagog gives 
Up service to free competitive enterprise 
when he talks in public. Behind the scenes 
he does the things that destroy it. The 
faker knows the thinking people want to 
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keep tree competitive enterprise because it’s 
the essence of freedom. It’s the freeman's 
way of making a decent living and the best 
in the world. 

The political faker and the Oommunists 
hope to function as termites, boring into 
the foundation of free enterprise and de¬ 
stroying it before the people realize what is 
happening to them. 

You won't save oUr American system un¬ 
less you elect as your representatives, honest 
men, who bellev'^ in caving our American 
form of government and its system of mak¬ 
ing a living. 

Don't trade a success lor a failure. 

I think this meeting, under the auspices 
of the Brand Names Research Foundation, 
iG a flue thing to bring to the attention of 
the people of the United States the fact that 
builders of fine brands and trade-marka, who 
have kept faith with them, are being honored 
here tonight for having kept that faith and 
helped build America. 

If our system was a failure, nr there was 
any system in the world paralleling it. I 
might be willing to help exchange It. but 1. 
for one, am not apologizing to anyone for 
referring to our American free enterprise 
system, or, as I put It. our American busi¬ 
ness system, because it is the greatest suc¬ 
cess in the world; and no one in his right 
mind who understands the facts, will lend 
any help to those who would undermine and 
destroy it for reasons of their own, which 
1 have not yet been able to fathom. 

I have heard of. apologizing for failure, 
but It is a new thing for me to hear people 
apologizing for success. I have heard of 
getting a successful man Into an organiza¬ 
tion to change the work of an unsuccessful 
man, but I have never heard of getting a 
man to bring in an unsuccessful system to 
supplant a successful system. 

There are those who sneer at the free en¬ 
terprise system, and recently men, high in 
the ranks of certain labor movements, have 
suggested that the “four freedoms’* cannot be 
accomplished without the destruction of our 
free enterprise system. 

That means that we Americans have an is¬ 
sue which must be faced immediately—are 
we going to permit those who would destroy 
our system to succeed in doing it, or are we 
going to get organized and take the neces¬ 
sary steps to preserve it? 

If wo will avoid the evil effects of false 
propagandii and give only fair and sound con¬ 
sideration to the relative conditions of the 
various people of the earth, we will arise to 
defend our American system before we have 
lost the power of action. 

Another thing which gave us the power to 
accomplish the miracles of production that 
saved the Allies In World War II is found in 
the statement that for nearly 160 years this 
Government functioned on the plan that the 
Government should never Interfere In any¬ 
thing which the people can do for themselves 
and as well as or better than the Government. 

We citizens are yet the master of our Gov¬ 
ernment, and if we perform our duties as citi¬ 
zens we can yet harness Government to con¬ 
tinue as our servant rather than become our 
master. 

America must accept the penalty of leader¬ 
ship in the world, but to perform the duties 
of leadership America must first preserve at 
home the full freedom of the Individual, com¬ 
bined with Individual acceptance of respon¬ 
sibility. 

I ask myself, “What produced the revenue 
In connection with our great accomplish¬ 
ments and contribution to the winning of 
the war?'' I ask myself, “What produced the 
revenue that produced the things that made 
us 80 powerful?'* 

The answer comes back, “Freedom of the 
individual, guaranteed by the Constitution 
and carefully protected, by those in authority 
In this Government for almost 150 years.** 

That revenue that produced the industrial 
and business organizations was the accumu¬ 


lated earnings and profits of diligent and 
thrifty men who helped to pioneer this great 
Nation of ours and develop it. 

Let us remember they were not all success¬ 
ful for themselves. Most of them lost all, or 
a substantial part, of what they put into their 
pioneering ventures and yet the ventures 
were ultimately beneficial to the people as a 
whole. 

Again I ask myself. “Why should wo de¬ 
stroy the American system of business and 
industry which produced the revenue and 
made possible the production of materials 
used in the war by our marvelous fighting 
men, who brought to us victory on the bat¬ 
tlefields." 

The answer is—85 to 90 percent of the 
American people, including workers and 
ownai's. will band together to make secure 
the preservation of this great system If they 
understand it is being destroyed. 

We must analyze, before too late, where we 
will go if we destroy it. We must soundly 
appraise the results in other nations which 
have followed practices that we are being 
asked to Install here, and assume if they 
have been failures there they will be failures 
here. 

The facts are that we are what we are 
because of the course we have followed. 
Liberty is freedom, but freedom is not free, 
and all we need to do to destroy our indi¬ 
vidual freedoms and our great American sys¬ 
tem of business is to tinker with the delicate 
machine that relies for its success upon prop¬ 
er human relationships, with voluntary, 
wholehearted cooperation as its foundation. 

You can't legislate our system into success. 
You can’t legislate employment. “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink.** 

By the ^amc reasoning 1 know that you 
cannot legislate that private ownership will 
do exactly what the politicians or the labor 
leaders want them to do, on the one hand, 
nor can you legislate that labor will go to 
work and do exactly what you want it to do 
because the law says it must. 

The fruits of common effort must be fairly 
divided Capital is nothing more than 
stored-up labor and it is entitled to its just 
reward when it is Invested in business with 
Its hazards and chances. 

Labor, on Its part, is entitled to a fair re¬ 
ward for its work in producing the fruits of 
common effort. 

Our great system can no longer function if 
we consider labor a commodity, or we disre¬ 
gard the fact that private capital will only 
find a working place to create profit and em¬ 
ployment if opportunity for reward Is se¬ 
cure under the law. Understanding coopera¬ 
tion and tolerance by all groups, coupled 
with the determination to preserve it is the 
only answer. 

In your own self-interest, Mr. American 
Citizen, don’t forget what happened in Ger¬ 
many when Hitler promised to do everything 
for the working man and everything for the 
capitalist. 

Don’t forget what happened in Italy when 
Mussolini made similar promises. Remem¬ 
ber in every country where the government 
has promised the millennium and guaranteed 
security, the people have learned to their 
sorrow, through misery and suffering, that 
the millennium cannot be given by govern¬ 
ment and only comes from work and sweat 
and the use of the talents given to the in¬ 
dividual by Almighty God. 

No one but you can make yourself success¬ 
ful. 

Isn't It strange that we, with our system 
of human relationship, are the only people 
In the whole world to whom a distressed 
world can turn at this time. This should 
cause every American to pause and think 
well before he becomes a party to the destruc¬ 
tion or breaking down of this great American 
system. 

Responsibility for where we are going from 
where we are is an individual responsibility 


on every working man and woman in the 
United States, as well as all those in manage¬ 
ment and ownership. No one group can pre¬ 
serve this precious possession. 

Again I repeat it is the duty of every 
American citizen to do his part in preserving 
the great system and improving it fairly as 
we go along. If we lose it. we won’t get it 
back, and I make this statement unequiv¬ 
ocally at the moment, that if we lose it.* 90 
percent of America will be in tears when they 
find they have not followed the admonition 
that “eternal vigilance is the price ot liberty " 

We owe it to the boys who fought this war 
to preserve this system of opportunity and 
guard it with their help, so that it stays the 
outstanding example to the world. 


The Parliament of Man 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 8 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Parliament of Man,** by 
George E. Sokolsky, published in his 
column under the headline These Days, 
in the New York Sun of January 26,1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

These Days 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

THE parliament OF MAN 

So the Russians want UNO to punish the 
British for their conduct in Greece and Java. 
Note that the Russians do not yet complain 
about British conduct in Palestine. Perhaps 
the day is not far distant when the Russians 
will bring a bill of particulars into UNO 
against American conduct in Japan under 
MacArthur. They have already, by the devi¬ 
ous medium of the Tass News Agency, accused 
MacArthur of high misdemeanors In Korea. 

Of course, no one brings a complaint into 
UNO against Russian conduct in Latvia, 
Esthonla, and Lithuania. No one has one 
word to say about the tragic betrayal of 
Poland, Which is now totally a Russian pup¬ 
pet. Mr. Byrnes, representing free and lib¬ 
eral America, warns the Persians not to bur¬ 
den the infant UNO with complaints against 
the Russian octopus lest the Russians become 
angry and either smash Iran or the UNO for 
interfering with an insatiable land appetite. 
No one has offered a bill of particulars 
against the imposition upon China of the 
Manchurian terms of Japan's twenty-one de¬ 
mands by Soviet Russia—terms against which 
we protested in 1915 when Japan tried to 
force China; but supported by the United 
States in 1945 when Russia succeeded in 
forcing them upon China. There have been 
no American protests against Russia's claims 
to the Kuriles—claims publicly denied by 
Roosevelt; privately acknowledged by the 
same Roosevelt. 

Russia Is making a monkey out of UNO 
right from the start. It has rejected Bretton 
Woods. It has refused to join the air con¬ 
ferences and agreements. It has established 
a veto over the parliament of man. It has 
destroyed De Gaulle. Its adherents revel in 
the strikes in the United States. It de¬ 
nounces MacArthur. It has reduced sov¬ 
ereign states to the level of puppets. It has 
made Itself the dominant state of the world, 
with and by the consent of the United States 
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Of America, wbioh. poaseaalng the auhetenoe 
but not the spirit, the riches but not the 
character, consents, consents, consents, while 
the other vetoes, vetoes, vetoes. 

There are men V7ho say that this is not the 
time to raise such questions. When is the 
time? When will be the time? If the Rus¬ 
sians continue their relentless war on Great 
Britain, will they not in the end succeed in 
accozhpllshlng by diplomacy and propaganda 
what Hitler tailed to accomplish by war? Is 
a propaganda and diplomatic blitz less harm¬ 
ful in the end than a military blitz? And 
is not the elimination of De Gaulle a pre¬ 
liminary to placing Thorez at the head of 
France; and is that different from placing 
Laval on that citadel of western civilization? 
And is It not within the margins of truth 
that should Thorez, the war-dodger of his 
country, who took refuge in an alien land 
rather than defend her boundaries, become 
the ruler of France, P6taln and Laval and all 
of Vichy will have been Justified by history? 
Is a puppet of one country any better than a 
puppet of another? 

Was it not Franklin D. Roosevelt who once 
said that the Rhine is our boundary? And 
what of the Rhine today? Is it still our 
boundary in a Russian-held world from 
Calais to Darien? Where is our boundary 
now? 

No wonder that that tTNO commission, 
looking for a site for its headquarters, acted 
so arrogantly in New York. They wanted 
living quarters for a thousand persons and 
their families in a city in which there is not 
a flat or a hotel room for a returning veteran. 
Throw the Americans out of their quarters! 
What are Americans in America in this one 
world? And they demand office space in a 
place where there Is no office space. What 
difference that there is no room? Make the 
room! Kick out those who stand In the wdy 
of the new dispensation. Make room for the 
dawn of the new day—^the day of the con¬ 
queror. 

And so the British are now the defend¬ 
ants in the UNO and the little American 
public-opinion makers will be shrieking their 
heads off about Greece, but they will say 
nothing about Poland. Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria. Iran, Manchuria, Korea. Nobody is 
plaintiff in that case. 


Let’s Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OF MONTANA 

m THE SENATE OP THE UNIT ED STATES 
Friday, February 8 (.legislative day of 
Friday, January 18 ), 1946 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Let^s Trade,” by Frank C. 
Waldrop. The article was published in 
today*s issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LET’S trade 

(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Now the world is on its knees to the United 
States of America again, begging for help. 
This time the world wants not guns, not 
butter, not even dollars. It is panhandling 
for a Uttle bread. 

And it isn’t kidding. 


The United States of America, at this stra¬ 
tegic moment, Uterally holds the power of 
life or death for millionB of people in 
Europe and Asia. Oh, they won’t die today 
or next week, maybe. But their lives wiU 
be bell for as long as they live, and the first 
snap of inevitable disease epidemics wlU 
carry them off at high rate unless we send 
food, and fast. 

England is probably able to make her way 
all right, though unhappily, for she has so 
much overseas empire to draw from, and so 
many brussels sprouts at home. But there 
is nowhere on the European Continent itself 
a food reserve. 

France hasn't got an 3 rthlng. Germany has 
less than nothing. Spain is begging. Italy is 
the same. The Balkans are shot. And the 
great Soviet Russia, which has been doing so 
much damning and finger pointing and loud 
talking at UNO—what has she got? 

Now Is the big chance for the Communists 
to ride to the rescue of the imperiled maiden, 
if they've rot a ’ boss” and can ride. 

Asia, likewise, is wide open for the Com¬ 
munists to demonstrate in. If they can. 
But the fact Is that they can’t They’re as 
hard up os anybody and begging, too. 

In all the world, there is only the United 
States of America that can stand off starva¬ 
tion. And there is no doubt that we will do 
it. It means pulling down our own stand¬ 
ards of living some more, and going back 
into wartime economics again. 

But there Is no reason why we have to be 
a pack of "Patsys” while wc are about It. 

During the war we made ourselves the 
"Patsys” of the world. Mr. Roosevelt was 
so worked up being a great strategist and 
genius that, beginning with lend-lease and 
going right on down through Yalta, he man¬ 
aged to get us into every Involvement that 
came along without getting, in return, a sin¬ 
gle gain for the United States of America. 

Lend-lease, for Instance. We loaned loose 
to the British in prodigious quantities. And 
In the end? Why the British are grumbling 
because Congress Is considering whether to 
lend them $4,400,000,000 with which to bal¬ 
ance up lend-lease and start up as a Socialist 
empire to try to put us out of b\islnes8. 

That ’’balance up” business simply means 
we lend them the money to pay us for goods 
we shipped them under lend-lease. 

They come out clean on the deal. We pick 
up the Check. 

And if they have any little troubles with 
the $4,400,000,000 new loan they can call off 
Interest payments any time they like. 
Tough, isn’t it? 

For 25 years. Communist Russia has car¬ 
ried on a stated campaign of war to the death 
with our way of life. That isn’t any news to 
anybody who has read or heard the Com¬ 
munist doctrine. 

The Communists claim that in the long 
run there Isn’t enough room on earth for 
them and capitalism, too. And they have 
stated it for the record that every move 
they make at home or abroad is aimed to¬ 
ward the violent overthrow of every other 
government in the world except their own. 

Don’t forget in that connection; Joe 
Stalin pulled the trigger for World War n 
when he signed up with Hitler in August 
1939 and gave Adolf the green light to plunge 
into Poland. 

Don’t forget, either, that when the double- 
cross got crossed again and Adolf plunged 
into Russia, it was no time at all before Joe 
was all over us with bear hugs, begging for 
lend-lease. 

And then after Pearl Harbor, nothing was 
too good for the Americans—In the line of 
caviar and champagne for the visiting fire¬ 
men in Moscow. 

But what, in the end. did we get badk? 

Look at the Communist party line swerving 
back today to the aame old direction: War 


on eapitalism. War on the very system tliat 
saved Russia in the vital hour of her life. 

Britain is Socialist, with a stated aim of 
eating the foundations out from under oapl- 
taliam bit by bit. Russia is Communist, with 
a stated aim of knocking capitalism down 
and beating the life out of its body with a 
club. 

And the little nations of Europe and Asia 
are sweating as they try to figure out which 
way to Jump. Most of them are already edg¬ 
ing toward Russia or being pulled there by 
Communist parties In their midst. 

But one thing they all have in common: 
They Can’t even live without the capitalist 
United States of America. They couldn’t 
live during the war without us, and they 
cant live now without us. 

WeU, let’s not he Patsys again. We muffed 
our golden chance during the war to talk 
some sense Into those people. Now we have 
a second chance. Before that food goes 
abroad, let’s see how fast they can call off 
their dogs over here. And you know what 
that means as well as they do. 


A Jersey Farm Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 

or NEW JXRSET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a story about 
a New Jersey farm boy, which I think 
will be most interesting to all who may 
read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A JXRSBT FAXM BOT 

Recently my attention has been called to 
the exploits of a 17-year-old New Jersey 
farm boy—a neighbor of mine from Somer¬ 
ville. His name is Allen La Fever and the 
whole Nation is talking about him. Allen is 
the kind of boy who will lead our Nation 
in the future. He's a member of the 4~B 
Club, Boy Scouts, quarter back on his hlgh- 
scbool footbaU team—and owner of a prize 
purebred Jersey calf named Phoebe. What 
makes Allen outstanding Is the fact that as 
of this date he has lifted Phoebe for 111 con¬ 
secutive days trjring to prove the old adage 
"If a farm boy lifts a calf every day. be will 
be able to lift it when she becomes a cow." 
Allen, only 1^0 pounds himself, finds no trou¬ 
ble lifting Phoebe, even though the calf now 
weighs more than 230 pounds. 

Every Saturday, over a coast-to-coast. 
Columbia Broadcasting System network. 
Allen Is interviewed on the Border Oo. 
County Fair broadcast. He then lifts 
Phoebe and collects the sizeable amount 
of $10 a pound for each pound that she 
has gained during the week. So far, Allen 
has banked well over $800 toward his col¬ 
lege career. Millions of listeners have 
shown interest in this boy and his calf. Peo¬ 
ple have visited the Somerville farm by the 
hundreds. Scores of newspaper and maga¬ 
zine articles have featured his picture and 
story. New Jersey has found a brand new 
ambassador of goodwill in young Alien La 
Fever. He represents the kind of all-Amer¬ 
ican boy typical our lovely farms and 
bustling industrial cities. 
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The People’s Health: A National Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITm STATES 
Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject of the pending national 
health insurance bill, delivered by the 
Honorable Watson B. Miller, Federal 
Security Administrator, before the Medi¬ 
cal Society of the county of New York, 
on December 17,1945. His remarks were 
so convincing that even the editors of 
the medical Journal New York Medicine, 
which reprinted the address in full, 
stated editorially: 

This paper deserves a careful reading and 
analysis by friends and foes alike of com¬ 
pulsory-health Insurance. With much of 
Mr Miller’s analysis no one can differ. His 
factum summary of the health and medical 
problem is largely unexceptionable and many 
of his conclusions will appeal to most phy¬ 
sicians as being reasoned and sound. We 
welcome this sincere and masterful state¬ 
ment from the head of the Social Security 
System. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address in 
the Appendix of the Record will be 
$138.80. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

jFrom New York Medicine of January 6, 
1946] 

THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH: A NATIONAL ASSET 

Ever since your invitation reached me, 1 
have been thinking of this meeting as, in 
Itself, a peculiarly revealing commentary on 
our times, and on our mutual problems and 
hopes. Here rm I, the veriest layman, called 
upon to speak before one of the great medical 
associations of the Nation. You have not 
only paid me the signal honor of asking me 
to address you, you have asked me—and 
I quote your cordial letter of invitation— 
to talk on a “timely social economic medical 
problem.” And I, with all the enormous 
leeway this subject offers, have chosen what 
may seem, but it Is not. an overslmpllfled 
generalization. When I discuss the people’s 
health as a national asset, I am anchoring 
my feet squarely on the common ground 
which brings us together—you as medical 
men. myself as a layman, and all of us as 
citizens. 

I am neither an economist, nor a physician, 
or a Daniel come to Judgment. Yet I do 
share ypur active concern not only for the 
people’s health and for the unique and irre¬ 
placeable contribution of the Nation’s doctors 
to our common welfare, but also for the 
complex social and economic setting in which 
people, Including doctors, today live and 
move and have their being. 

For many years, throughout a long period 
of service in a private voluntary organiza¬ 
tion before I even envisaged myself as a 
aovernment administrator, 1 was very close 
to this problem. As an Interested and active, 
and, 1 trust, somewhat useful, party of the 
third part. 1 knew at first hand thousands 
of men who had to some degree lost the 
priceless asset of health; 1 watched, with 
humility and profound respect, the skill and 
the self-BBcrificing devotion with which their 


medical advisers helped them regain health; 
and I discovered for myself both the prac¬ 
tical, inescapable necessity of Government 
participation in the health field, and also 
the problems Guvemmont must face In this 
field. 

Now I come to you as a public servant— 
as Administrator of that agency of the Na¬ 
tional Government most concerned with 
health. Of the constituent units under the 
Federal agency, there is not one which does 
not make some contribution in this field— 
directly through the Public Health Service, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Pood and Drug Administration, the Social 
Security Board, and the Federal hospitals 
under our wing including Freedmen’s and 
St. Elizabeths; and indirectly through such 
agencies as the Office of Education. It is in 
recognition of this Government stake in the 
Nation’s health tha^ you have asked me to 
participate in this discussion. 

Through my long and intimate association, 
outside of Government as well as within, I 
have come to have a deep admiration not 
only for the results of modern medical sci¬ 
ence. but also for its methods. More than 
any other scientific pursuit, medicine applies 
the techniques of objective research to the 
solution ol subjective problems; Its progress 
in combatting disease is based inherently on 
a profound scientific distrust of taking any¬ 
thing for granted, coupled with the equally 
profound and still more subtle art of apply¬ 
ing scientific knowledge with due allowance 
for that supposedly unscientific and certainly 
unpredictable something called, by laymen 
like me. the human equation. 

This evening I propose. In my perhaps less 
precise but no less sincere way, to try to 
apply the method of reasoned observation 
to the health issues now confronting this 
Nation—the national issues high lighted less 
than a month ago by the President’s health 
message to the Congress. 

This is the first time in our history that 
the Chief Executive has ever devoted a con¬ 
gressional communication exclusively to 
health But it is not an Isolated phenome¬ 
non, At the time when the health message 
was transmitted more than 120 bills, touch¬ 
ing nearly every aspect of health, were be¬ 
fore Congress. The basic premise to which 
the President addressed his recommendations 
is one to which your profession and the peo¬ 
ple at large have long stood committed. 
“The right to adequate medical care and the 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health” is not a point at Issue. But it Is 
entirely proper, and indeed necessary, to 
ask why It takes a national health program 
to Implement this right, and in particular 
why the Federal Government should con¬ 
stitute Itself the spearhead of such a pro¬ 
gram. 

* he answers to these two questions arc all 
old facts, but seen In the new and often 
lurid light of this postwar world they take 
on fresh meaning. 

I know, for example, that standards of 
medical practice and of hospital care In this 
country are second to none In the world. 

I know alfco that the death rate has de¬ 
clined and the average span of life length¬ 
ened in parallel, mounting curves of hope 
and progress over the years. The fact that 
there were only 11 deaths per thousand In 
1940 as against 17 or 18 per thousand in 
1900 represents the statistical distillation of 
heart-warming scientific advances against 
human misery and death. 

But it does not represent any cause for 
complacency. Since 1920 the pace of prog¬ 
ress has been slowing down—70 percent of 
that 40-year reduction in the death rate took 
place in the first 20 years of this century 
and most of the rest of It before 1930. Since 
then—and disregarding the war—we would 
seem to have been marking time. More¬ 
over. I believe I am right In recalling that 
most of this progress has been in fighting 
diseases where mass methods of control and 


prevention can achieve mass results—in the 
communicable diseases subject to ccntrol by 
sanitation, quarantine, immunization, pub¬ 
lic education, and similar measures. Savir.g 
a man from typhoid to let him fall victim 
of diabetes is too close for comfort to the 
spectacle we are now witnessing of medical 
efforts to put some of the world's war crimi¬ 
nals In shape to stand trial. 

If death from preventable disease is to be 
prevented, we must provide not only expand¬ 
ing mass controls but also ready access for 
everyone to the Individualized and often 
highly specialized care called for by degen¬ 
erative and other nonlnfectious diseases. 

Furthermore, we must not be content with 
the negative measure of health represented 
by a decline in mortality. The 5,000.000 or 
so youn:; men who failed to mea.sure up to 
health standards for military service bid us 
look to the morbidity of our whole people. 
I am not going to belabor in any detail these 
frequently discussed military findings. I am 
familiar with the analyses of these data 
which point out that no amount of medical 
care could have rendered fit for military 
service those men who had lost a limb or 
who lacked normal Intelligence. I do say. 
r.aking all due allowances for the fine points 
obscuret'i by any 5,000.000 generalization, that 
we still Lave no cause for complacence in the 
physical showing of our healthiest popula¬ 
tion sector—the young men of military age. 

Nor Rha’’ I argue the' pros and cons of 
our health status among the nations of 
the world. There are too many Imponder¬ 
ables. too much need for 'urther refine¬ 
ment In definitions, to leave much signifi¬ 
cance in contentions that th^ United States 
is, or is not, the healthiest Nation in the 
world. 

Health is not a matter of competition 
among nations. Nor should it be among 
groups within the Nation. Yet as you know 
even better than I, our record is vastly more 
favorable for some preventable disease than 
for others, for some geographical and eco¬ 
nomic groups of our people than for others. 
Even diseases which are almost 100 percent 
controllable are not universally under con¬ 
trol—diphtheria, typhoid, and oaratyphoid, 
for example, hove caused no deaths In some 
States in some recent years: in others three 
or four deaths per hundred thousand still 
occur annually from these causes. Or com¬ 
pare tuberjulosls death rates—five or six 
times as high in the State with the poorest 
record as compared with the best. If the 
whole country had made as good a showing 
as the State with the most favorable record 
in 1943, well over 40,000 lives would have 
been saved in that single year. 

The same kind of contrast—the same kind 
of tragic and needless waste—is revealed by 
Infant mortality reports. The lowest rate re¬ 
ported by any State in 1943 was 30 deaths 
per thousand live births; the highest showed 
more than three times that many deaths; 
and at least half of these could probably 
have been prevented if the accident of geog¬ 
raphy had provided llierr infants with a 
more favo.able birth place. 

Even in the same community there are 
often shocking differences in infant mortal¬ 
ity. You are probably familiar with the 
studies made in Cleveland from 1920 on, 
over a period of 17 years. In 1937, the last 
year of this survey, the infant mortality rate 
was 50 percent higher In families in the 
most meager income group than in those in 
higher economic levels. 

These facts do not, of course, add up to 
a complete and definitive picture. But even 
If they are no more than straws in the wind 
of progress, they do point up the uneven 
sweep of the forces that make for health and 
illness across this broad land. 

These forces are of many kinds—economic, 
social, and educational—as well as those 
which fall more strictly within the province 
of medicine. Poor housing. Ignorance, in¬ 
adequate community health protection all 
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go hand in hand with lack of aeaential medi¬ 
cal care. 

But a comparison of death rates and of 
piedlcal care, If available, would. I think, 
leave no question that direct medical eerv- 
Ices hold the key position as a decisive factor 
in the Nation's health. The relationship 
between Infant mortality and medical at¬ 
tendance at birth offers one slgnlflcant 
glimpse of a situation which exists all too 
frequently, for In the 10 States where infant 
mortality was lowest in 1C40, nearly 80 per¬ 
cent of the births took place in hospitals and 
less than 1 percent lacked medical care In 
contrast, the 10 States with the highest in¬ 
fant mortality showed less than 36 percent of 
hospital births and 26 percent without any 
medical care whatsoever. 

In spite of all that public hospitals and 
clinics can do, in spite of the really heroic 
generosity of individual doctors in their pri¬ 
vate practice. It la not usually true that 
the very poor, along with the very rich, get 
adequate care. Facts, as you well know, do 
not confirm the too easy comfort of this 
generalization. 

All In all. illness robs American working 
people of somewhere between four and five 
hundred millions days on the job each year. 

Obviously, there Isn't any easy answer to 
such a problem. Neither the President, nor 
the Congress, nor the medical profession con 
pull any rabbits out of the hat to solve It. 
What we can do—what we have done—la to 
break down the most astronomical total of 
our national need into its component partb 
and tackle each, one by one. 

In analyzing these health needs, the 
President's message simply crystallizes the 
Joint thinking of doctors, public servants, 
and the people themselves. It maps the five 
major sectors that together go to make up 
this broad front: 

1. The need to expand existing public 
health services, including those for maternal 
and child health; 

2. The need for better distribution of hos- 
pitaUi and other health facilities throughout 
the country: 

3. The need of additional support for med¬ 
ical research and medical education; 

4. The need to safp.guard Individuals and 
families against the loss of family income 
when the breadwinner Is disabled; and 

5. The need of Nation-wide provision for 
spreading and prepaying the cost of medical 
care. 

To meet these five needs, the President’s 
message proposes that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment extend its existing partnership In the 
Nation’s health. In principle, there is noth¬ 
ing new In this proposal. 

Medical care for the indigent is an accept¬ 
ed Government function, though its adequacy 
varies enormously from one place to another. 
But Government provision is by no means 
limited to the Indigent. Something like 
80 percent of all our tuberculosis beds are in 
Govcrnnicnt hospitals; and Government in¬ 
stitutions have taken over practically the 
entire Job of caring for the mentally ill. For 
the armed forces and for veterans. Gov¬ 
ernment reBpon.sibility is unquestioned—and 
increasing. In the next 30 or 40 years, for 
instance, it will probably be providing hos¬ 
pital and medical care for somewhere between 
fifteen and twenty million veterans. 

Add to all this the workmen's compensa¬ 
tion laws, through which State and Federal 
Governments assure medical care when acci¬ 
dents and illness occur on the Job. 

Add also the Federal and State programs 
for vocational rehabilitation, including med¬ 
ical or hospital care for both the physically 
and the mentally disabled. 

Include Federal grants to the States for 
maternity and child health services and for 
the care of crippled children, to say nothing 
of the wartime program under which $45,000,- 
000 has been provided in the past 3 years for 
maternity care of servicemen’s wives and in¬ 
fants. 


Finally add In the cooperative venereal 
disease control program, the work on ma¬ 
laria control, the strengthening of research 
activities, and of the national tuberculosis 
program under the new public health law 
passed last year. 

The sum total of all these existing services 
represents the substantial figure of almost a 
biliion dollars in Federal, State, and local 
money spent for health last year. This is 
just about one-fifth of the Natlonb over-all 
annual health and medical care bill. 

To that rather sizable extent the Govern¬ 
ment Is already in this picture—and no one, 
so far as I know, wants It to pull out. Its 
participation is right In principle and im¬ 
perative in practice. If the purpose of a 
democracy la, in Lincoln's words, to do for a 
pec^le what they cannot do so well for them¬ 
selves in their private and individual ca¬ 
pacities, then protecting health Is the Na¬ 
tion's business. The question is not whether 
Government has a place in this picture, but 
rather the extent and method of its partici¬ 
pation. And even here there is a broad area 
of substantial agreement. 

We i,re all agreed. X believe, that com¬ 
munity health services must be strengthened 
and that the Federal Government must pro¬ 
vide additional help to see that this is done. 
A county health department means one 
thing in a great metropolitan area like New 
York—and something quite different in a 
lot of other places. In one-third ol our 8,000 
counties it means practically nothing at all, 
because full-time public-health sei'vlce is 
simply nonexistent. And that in turn 
means >hal some 40,000,000 men. women, and 
children in this country still live in com¬ 
munities without any public-health provi¬ 
sion Ol’ at best with part-time, untrained 
and precarious protection. 

Many of our communities are similarly 
lacking in hospitals and in other facilities 
which you In our great cities can pretty weJl 
take for granted. Here in Metiopolltan New 
York. I understand that you have more than 
5 hospital beds for every 1,000 people- 
well above the national goal of 4^ per thoil- 
sand; and the same favorable proportion 
obtains in such States as Massachusetts and 
Callforn a. But the picture is different else¬ 
where—In Kentucky and Arkansas, for in¬ 
stance, there are only about 2 hospital beds 
for every 1,000 and even these are not equita¬ 
bly distributed. 

To meet tlie really desperate situation In 
the boom towns created by the war, we had 
the emergency hospital construction program 
under the Lanham Act. This was a tempo¬ 
rary stopgap measure. It helped us over the 
hump. But we still tiave the long pull ahead. 
For that, the Nation will need something 
comparable to the integrated hospital plan 
proposed by the Public Health Service and 
endorsed by the American Medical and Ameri¬ 
can Hospital Associations, lids plan, as 1 
am sure you know, envisages a Natiou-wldc 
network of cooperating institutions, includ¬ 
ing regional hospitals and research centers, 
general hospitals serving mure localized 
areas, and a series of outpost health centers 
and clinics which would bring medical care 
within reach of even the more isolated rural 
communities. Federal grants to the States 
for hospital construction, as suggested by Mr. 
Truman, would be a long step in this direc¬ 
tion. 

The most rugged individualist would hardly 
carry his I'easonlng to the ultimate, though 
logical, absurdity of denying thr t hospital 
construction is a task for joint action, for 
public responsibility. If he has no hospital 
to go to, it doesn't make very much differ¬ 
ence whether a man can afford It or not. 

But distribution of hOH>ltBls is only one 
part—the implementing part—of a still more 
basic question. And that la the dlatributlcn 
of medical personnel—of doctors, nurses, 
dentists, and the ancillary aervloea. 

I applaud and re^>eet the standards of the 
medical profession vrtfidi lead a well-equipped 


physician to aeek a practice in a place where 
the facilities and the teamwork necessary to 
efiectlve medical service are accessible. But 
the result, in prewar years, has been a peak 
and valley distribution that looks like noth¬ 
ing so much as a malaria fever chart. 1 
understand, lor instance, that you doctors 
here in Greater New York stood in a ratio of 
1 to every 484 of the general population In 
1940, whereas in the southern mountains and 
elsewhere there was only 1 doctor for more 
than 3,000 people. And with fifty-thousand- 
odd 'dtx:tors in military service, this adver.se 
ratio has spread until it applies to almost 
one-fifth of all the counties In the country. 

With the return of young doctors from mili¬ 
tary service, we have a never-to-be-repeated 
oppmtunlty to better this situation, for both 
the public and the medical men themselves. 
But we cannot ask well-trained men to as¬ 
sume a carpet-bag, circuit-rider practice. 

Answers to the questionnaire sent to doc¬ 
tors in uniform by the postwar medical 
service committee of the American Medical 
Association are probably our most revealing 
guide to their persona] plans and preferences. 
You are no doubt even more familiar than 
I am with Ckiionel Lueth's report; but some 
of its findings are, I think, worth recaliing to 
your attention. It shows, for instance, that 
more than three-fourths of all specialists 
came from large cities; that only about a 
fourth of the men who came from commu¬ 
nities of less than 2,500 wish to return to 
them; and that even among those from 
towns up to 250,000, half want to seek still 
larger cities. Tlie trend toward the great 
centers, which has its roots so deeply In our 
past, will not be stemmed as long as oppor¬ 
tunity beckons only in that direction. 

But voluntary redistribution which would 
locate physicians in communities that most 
need them is not a closed issue, particularly 
among the young men who have left our 
medical schools In the past 8 years. And 
the answers on this point are so signiflcaiit 
that I should like to quote directly from the 
AMA report: 

"About 13 percent (oi the doctor.« ques¬ 
tioned) stated they would be Willing to go 
to such an area if an office were alreucly 
established; II percent would go if a sub¬ 
sidy were provided for several months; more 
than 16 percent would be willing to move 
if diagnostic facilities were available, and 
nearly 29 percent would go if there were hos¬ 
pital facilities. Prom a study of the gradu¬ 
ation groups involved,*’ the report concludes, 
"it appears that the younger men are willing 
to move Into communities needing ph^^l- 
cians, under certain preferred conditions.' 

But as you well know, neither the con¬ 
struction of hospitals nor the willingness 
of this significant ntunber of young doctors 
to man the outposts of medical practii-e will 
provide for what arc, in effect, our great 
open spaces of medical desert. We need 
more doctors if tlie hospitals and health 
centers are to he staffed even after they are 
built, if all the people of the country are 
to be served. The President’s proposal of 
Federal grants-in-ald of medical education, 
as of research, would help to make up the 
long lag In the recruitment of promising 
students, as well as the arrears in medical 
ranks rssulttng from the war. 

On the research front, I earnestly hope that 
the benefits of wartime cooperation between 
Government, universities, hospitals, and 
foundations may be extended to the even 
larger tasks of peace. Since 1941 the Office of 
Scientific Reeearch and Development on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Med¬ 
ical Beeearch has executed 496 contracts with 
125 instliutions. Mbre than 95 percent of 
theee costly medical InvestlgattonB—repre- 
•entlng nearly $8,000,000 in 1 year—were con¬ 
ducted in unlvenslties or hospitals, the re¬ 
mainder by governmental agencies such as 
the National Institute of Health. If the con¬ 
certed efforts of medical investigators which 
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have yielded so much of value during the war 
are to be continued on any comparable scale* 
they must b^ adequately supported. Govern¬ 
ment help will no doubt be made available— 
probably through some such council as is 
now under consideration in Congress. 

But suppose we had surmounted all these 
hurdles In practice—as indeed we have In 
principle Ill health would still remain one of 
the major economic hazards of that highly 
precarious business euphemistically described 
as "everyday living." Unemployment, old 
age. death of the family breadwinner, and ill¬ 
ness remain the four horsemen of poverty and 
disaster. 

Against the ftrst three of these economic 
hazards, we already employ the familiar pro¬ 
tection of insurance Although this system Is 
still relatively new and not yet complete, 10 
years’ experience with the Social Security Act 
has proved that it Is effective. 

There seems no reason why the existing 
system should not be extended to disability. 
Certainly the man of 26 or 30, who is a victim 
of tuberculosis while his children are still 
young, has an even tougher problem to face 
than the hale and hearty 6&-year-old who 
retires by virtue of his age. He suffers the 
same wage loss, but at a time when his fam¬ 
ily’s needs are greater and when society has 
an even larger stake In helping him keep It 
together. 

According to estimates of the Office of Vo¬ 
cational Eehabilitatlon, some 160.000 persons 
are disabled annually by accident and illness, 
and the cumulative total of the handicapped 
who need rehabilitation now comes to some¬ 
thing like a million and a half. 

This cost, the cost of supporting the 
handicapped and their lamllies. is not new. 
Families and friends, neighbors and local 
governments the country over already bear 
this burden Social insurance simply pools 
risks and resources and spreads the cost 
broadly not only among many people but 
throughout many years. 

The PresidenJ proposes that we apply what 
Winston Churchill has called the magic of 
averages not only to wage loss, but also to 
payment for medical care This proposal is 
neither so new nor so revolutionary as some 
of the comment on it implies Every State 
but one already has such a system of health 
Insurance In operation—for workmen’s com¬ 
pensation is health Insurance, and the major 
difference between this long-standing pro¬ 
gram and what proposed by the President is 
that it covers only on-the job accidents and 
illnesses, whereas the proposed plan would 
cover n noccupational accidents and illness. 
No one seems to question that, even wltt the 
inadequacies inherent in any partial plan, 
workmen’s compensation la a benefit bott to 
the worker and the physician. A broader 
plan would assure better care to more people 
and more adequate compensation to the doc¬ 
tors and hospitals who serve them 

Without going into legislative and techni¬ 
cal details which are properly a concern of 
the Congress. I want to review with you some 
of the fundamental Issues Involved in this 
proposal. The most frequent is simply 
"Why?" Why can’t ordinarily self-support¬ 
ing families pay their own doctor bills?’’ 

The plain fact is that they haven’t got the 
kind of money it takes to meet the cost of 
medical care, either on the emergency basis 
of a sudden, catastrophic, and costly disaster, 
or on a long-time basis of continuing pre¬ 
vention. 

Ten years ago, when the last comprehen¬ 
sive survey was made, more than 92 percent 
of the people in this country were in families 
that had an income of less than $3,000. Even 
with the upswing since that time, the ma¬ 
jority of people in this country still have less 
than $34K)0, and as we all know, a dollar 
doesn't go as far today as it did 10 years ago. 
Dr. Leland. former Director of the Bureau 
of Medical Economics of the AMA, is author¬ 
ity for the statement that an income of less 


than $3,000 a year provides no safeguards 
against medical Indigence when costly or 
prolonged illness strikes. Putting these two 
facts together, we cannot escape the con¬ 
clusion that all but a tiny fraction of our 
people live below this margin of safety. 

Granting that we must spread the cost of 
medical care, why can't the individual obtain 
his own insurance? Hard facts again spell 
the answer. Most of us cannot afford to pay 
the full insurance premium. Even those 
who are normally self-supporting have im¬ 
mediate wants which seem to outweigh pos¬ 
sible future costs that human optimism al¬ 
ways hopes may not actually occur. 

True, many people do carry hospital or 
medical care Insurance. The Blue Cross 
movement, in particular, has shown remark¬ 
able progress in the last 10 years. But even 
so. It covers less than 13 percent of our en¬ 
tire population, and is made up chiefly of 
city people in the middle-income brackets. 
All told, perhaps 40,000,000 persons have 
some such protection through private in¬ 
surance. Its adequacy is in some cases an¬ 
other question. Further, this is too often 
Just another instance of the old saying that 
"them as has, gets"—those who least need 
this protection are best able to afford it. 
And those who experience more frequent and 
more serious illnesses cannot afford it. Pub¬ 
lic opinion polls show that something like 
80 or 40 percent of the people in this country 
put off going to the doctor because it costs 
money 

Voluntary insurance, significant as it is, 
thus does not provide a complete or adequate 
answer. Many State medical societies have 
worked hard to set up systems for prepay¬ 
ment of medical care. These plans represent 
an earnest attempt on the part of organized 
medical groups to spread the costs. Though 
they have encountered great dlfflcultlCB. sev¬ 
eral of these plans have had considerable 
success. One of their major problems has 
been the hazard of adverse selection. Any 
prepayment plan which people can enter and 
leave at will is subject to this handicap. But 
a general social-insurance system obviates 
the possibility of adverse selection because 
it covers the good risks as well as the bad 

Health insurance spreads costs widely 
through the familiar device of a pooled 
fund—the incoming contributions flowing 
mainly from potential beneficiaries and their 
employers, the outgoing payments flowing to 
doctors who continue to practice medicine 
on the time-honored and time-tested basis 
of their own professional standards. 

Professional control over medical practice 
la an ancient prerogative—older than the 
Hippocratic oath. The guidance, the direc¬ 
tion, the supervision, the discipline of doc¬ 
tors are primarily matters for doctors to 
handle. Subject to Government regulation 
through licensure, the responsibility has al¬ 
ways been yours and should remain so. But 
Just ns public licensure gave the profession 
a new opportunity to deal with these prob¬ 
lems, Just as grading of medical schools, reg¬ 
istration of hospitals, administration of 
workmen's compensation, and establishment 
of voluntary insurance plans—to mention 
only a few—have given you new opportuni¬ 
ties to exercise professional controls, so 
health insurance would constitute still an¬ 
other advance in the long evolutionary move¬ 
ment for high ethical and qualitative stand¬ 
ards. On this broad question, health insur¬ 
ance presents no threat—but a new, great 
opportunity. 

It provides not only a ^^eat opportunity 
to render the best possible service when and 
where it is most needed and will do the 
most good, but, as the President made very 
clear, it also provides for the adequate re¬ 
muneration of physicians—and surely no one 
has a better title to this basic consideration. 
Doctors themselves have traditionally recog¬ 
nized the necessity of spreading the cost of 


medical care, and they have attempted to 
approximate that purpose through the so- 
called sliding scale of fees. 

Since health insurance would provide more 
medical care for more people, It is reason¬ 
able to anticipate that It should provide a 
comparably more adequate average income 
than doctors throughout the country now 
receive. 

I would be the last to pretend that putting 
all these proposals into effect would be easy. 
But when has any advance in medicine—or 
for that matter in the whole structure of 
living—been easy? Democracy itself was 
once a great and untried experiment. 

There are those among us today who 
would say, in effect, of the national health 
program, "Among • • • strange notions 

* * • there is one which has lately seized 

the minds of men, that all things must 
be done for them by the Government, and 
that they are to do nothing for themselves. 
The Government is not only to attend to the 
great concerns which are its province, but it 
must step in and ease individuals of their 
natural and moral obligations. A more per¬ 
nicious notion cannot prevail. • • • It 

has given us a premium for idleness." 

Yet this was not said in the flrst instance 
of health: nor was it spoken Jn 1P46. These 
are Uie words with which John Randolph 
of Virginia in 1829 spoke out against the 
pernicious and revolutionary doctrine of pub¬ 
lic education. 

Through the ages, social and sclentlflc in¬ 
novations have encountered this same reluc¬ 
tance and viewing with alarm. This deep 
seated human resistance to embrace change 
without good cause should arouse neither 
rancor nor fear It should be welcomed, as 
the foundation of permanence, and built 
upon ar the testing ground of progress. 

Vfe should be as little concerned or con¬ 
fused by the label pasting—if not outright 
name calling—which is part of this testing 
process It is a kind of oratorical shorthand 
through which we exercise our democratic 
right to a certain poetic license Take the 
term "socialized medicine." To some 
"them’s fightln’ words’’—the brand, the 
label, for something the moie fearful be¬ 
cause ill-defined. Others—among them 
outstanding U oders in your own profes¬ 
sion—insist tliat "socialized" precisely de¬ 
scribes what the doctor’s work is and has 
always been—the provision of needed care to 
all, regardless of the mone\ return. 

I am even less concerned about the exer¬ 
cise of these semantic privileges In this field 
than I would be in some others. Doctors are 
the last people in the world to be taken in 
by them. All your training in diagnosis— 
all your age-old creative study of cause and 
effect as it applies to the living realities of 
sickness and health—have given your pro¬ 
fession the Inestimable advantage of the 
open mind guided by a trained and critical 
intelligence. 

Nor should we fear controversy Any pro¬ 
posal which in the first instance does not 
provide leeway for honest and constructive 
differences of opinion should be suspect as 
too watered down to have any meaning or 
use. The great lesson of all history Is that 
conflicts are the growing pains of progress. 
The advance of medicine and of science In 
its service has again and again dramatized 
Issues not unlike and no less difficult than 
those which confront us today. Their reco- 
lution reenforces the great hopes which I 
hold for a truly national health program. 

With the President's message, we have all 
been briefed for a Joint mission toward great 
and imperative goals. With the cooperation 
of medical men, this mission is assured the 
best guidance on its professional and scien¬ 
tific fronts. With our abiding faith In the 
demonstrated capacity of the average citizen 
to come out with the right decisions, once 
he has all the facts, wc may confidently look 
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forward to a prnrtlcnble and workable solu¬ 
tion. That Is the essence of democracy, the 
mainspring of progress, and the assurance 
that the catise of health will be promoted 
as the Nation's most priceless and enduring 
asset. 


Red lUver Lateral Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8 ,1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement by 
E. B. Wilson before the Board of Engi¬ 
neers for Rivers and Harbors in behalf 
of Red River Valley Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation in regard to Red River lateral 
canal: 

My name is E. B Wilson. I am traffic 
manager of the Shreveport Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and have had the privilege of serving 
that organization in their traffic department 
for over 21 years. I am presently on loan to 
the Red River Valley Improvement Associa¬ 
tion and represent that assoclatior in this 
hearing. 

Prior to the time of my association with 
the Shreveport Chamber I was connected 
with a railroad auditing department whose 
line operated through the Red River and 
Mississippi Valleys between Shreveport and 
New Orleans. 

W first wish to congratulate both the divi¬ 
sion engineers office and the Department of 
Public Works of the State of Louisiana on the 
detailed studies made in connection with the 
prosp)€Ctlve traffic and savings on that traffic 
for this proposed project. 

The department of public works study is 
entitled *'The Case lor the Red River Valley 
Lateral Canal” and accompanied the interim 
report as exhibit 1 (see subject 37). 

It seems rather remarkable that the total 
tonnage and savings should be so near equal 
when consideration is given to the fact that 
different years were used and the material 
available for the separate studies was secured 
from entirely different sources and by dif¬ 
ferent methods 

The selection of the year 1^39 or 1940, we 
feel, was proper as these years more nearly 
reflect normal conditions than would any of 
the war years or the depression or semide- 
prossiou years prior to 1939. 

While we, of course, arc not advocating the 
use of years other than those selected, we feel 
It is well to print out that had any of the 
years 1941 to 1944, inclusive, been selected 
greater tonnage and savings would have 
resulted. 

To substantiate this, we have prepared a 
study showing the Increases that have oc¬ 
curred in both freight revenue and tonnage 
oX the Southwestern Rail Lines since 1939. 
This statement Is marked and shows In¬ 
creases up to 115 percent in tons originated. 
75 percent In tonnage terminated and rev¬ 
enue up as much as 167 percent when com¬ 
pared with the 1939 figure. 

As we have previously stated, we feel that 
the traffic studies of both the Division En¬ 
gineers Office and the State of Louiaiana are 
very complete and by complete we mean they 
cover the fields they were Intended to cover, 
but there are other factors of great Impor¬ 
tance that are not fully developed and should 
have a great effect in arriving at proper con¬ 
clusions In this report. 


These omitted factors are of a varying 
nature. We will endeavor to develop them 
separately. 

UNDEVELOPED TONNAGE 

It is our understanding that the tonnage 
and savings shown in the appendix of the 
Division Engineers report as Table 9 were 
secured from the study of rail waybills made 
by the Board of Investigation and Research 
in 1939. 

If this understanding is correct, it is proper 
to point out that a substantial amount of 
traffic has been omitted from this report. 

Such omission Includes all truffle that 
moved by Common Carrier Motor Truck, pri¬ 
vate truck, as well as that tonnage which 
originated on barge or steamship bills of lad¬ 
ing and were terminated by other modes of 
transportation in the territory covered by the 
report. 

To Illustrate, we are aware of heavy move¬ 
ments of pipe and cereal beverage as well as 
a great deal of high rated tonnage that could 
not have been included if the study was 
confined to rail waybills. 

We are aware of the difficulty that would 
be encountered in making such an over-all 
survey but we respectively submit that some 
consideration and allowance should be made 
for this excluded traffic. 

We suggest that this might explain the 
difference between the total tonnage shown 
in the Department of Public Works’ report 
and that of the Division Engineers Office as 
the figures submitted by the Valley shippers 
and receivers to the State Board included all 
traffic they received regardless of the charac¬ 
ter of the carrier performing the service 

There are several other small Items such as 
the sugar and newsprint tonnage In Table 9 
of the appendix of the Division Engineers re¬ 
port that we feel are rather low but realize 
that when spot tests are made exaggerated 
figures both low and high are bound to oc¬ 
cur. We, therefore, will not press for any 
increase in these or other estimates that 
might be low. 

In the Department of Public Works Traffic 
Study. It is stated that It does not Include 
all available traffic as the time element pre¬ 
cluded complete coverage. We believe that 
they should have allowed some increase In 
their estimates to cover this feature 

There Is another point in that study that 
is worthy of note and that is the terminal 
cost shown in Table VI on page 33 covering 
petroleum and its products. 

While we. of course, are not in a position 
to contradict the figures used, we believe 
them to be high, a.s in cases before the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission where the 
railroads were endeavoring to lower freight 
rates, teiminal costs have been considerably 
below these figures. In fact, they are as 
low as cents per 100 pounds In at least 
one case. 

In F. 8. O. 16068 gasoline and kerosene to 
river points in Alabama (216 1. C. C. 127). 
this amount is shown as one of the cost 
factors used to reduce railroad rates to meet 
barge competition from the New Orleans dis¬ 
trict to Alabama. 

Again turning to the division engineers' 
interim report we find under subject 35 on 
page 13 the folowing statement **Analy8ie 
indicates reasonable probability that lower 
cost transportation will stimulate commerce 
in the Red River Valley, but affords no con¬ 
venient basis for estimating qMclflc volume 
and savings on future commerce." 

This, we respectfully submit, is a matter 
that should have been developed further as 
we sincerely believe that undeveloped or only 
partly developed tonnage alone could Justify 
this project. 

Chief among this category would be the 
Iron ore deposits In Bast Texas, t'le savings 
that would accrue from the refining of pe¬ 
troleum In the Tldnlty of tte production and 
the distribution of p!^ Into the important 
oil fields of the Southweat. 


To substantiate this, we submit the fol¬ 
lowing: 

PETKOLXUM AND paTROLSUM PEODUCTS 

In an exhibit of letters of declaration 
Of intention and other matters submitted to 
the 'ivislon engineer on 28 November 1944, 
on page 13. there is a statement showing 
crude oil production in . ^ast Texas and North 
Louisiana which indicates that there was 
produced over 28f)00,000 tons of crude oil 
within 100 miles of the proposed northern 
terminal of this canal. 

But by reference to page 16 of the same 
report, it will be noted that the construc¬ 
tion of refineries within the same area has 
not kept pace with the crude oil production. 

To supplement information now in the 
hands of the engineers we have prepared a 
3-page statement showing the production 
of crude oil. oil refineries, and crude run 
to still in the area near the proposed north¬ 
ern terminus of this canal. It is marked 
“Statement B.” pages 1 to 3. 

The conditions shown, we submit, are 
brought about by the fact that transpor¬ 
tation costs of the refined product out of 
the producing area Is too high when com¬ 
pared to the cost for points where barge serv¬ 
ice Is available. 

Should barge transportation be made 
available to the source of production of the 
crude oil, then It would be more economical 
to refine this commodity at its source thap 
to pipe it to the refinery on a navigable 
stream and then ship via barge to the terri¬ 
tory normally served by North Louisiana. 
East Texas, and South Arkansn. refineries 

To substantiate this contention we have 
prepared a statement marked "C” showing 
the freight rates on petroleum prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission In 
their‘Docket 17,000. part 4 and part 4a to 
selected points in the southeHStern United 
States and at border points along the Mis¬ 
sissippi River 

We have compared with the.se Commission 
prescribed rates the present rates in effect 
to the same points from Shreveport, La: 
El Dorado, Ark ; and Baton Rouge. La. 

There is also shown on the right-hand side 
of this statement the difference in trans¬ 
portation cost per gallon, represented by the 
different rates and on the bottom the tank- 
car price quoted in Shreveport on Decembci 
5. 1945. 

As pointed out at the outset of this state¬ 
ment. I have been connected with the Shreve¬ 
port Chamber of Commerce for over 21 years 
and during the early oart of my service there 
was a division of the chamber known as the 
Oil Refiners Division. 

Tlie duties of this division were to handle 
traffic matters for the several Shreveport 
refiners and in the handling of this phase 
of their work it was necessary to keep accu¬ 
rate reports of the shipments of petroleum 
from all the refiners who were members. 

I bad access to these records as the work 
was done at an adjoining ilesk and at time.*^ 
1 participated In their work 

Considering this background. I feel that 
I can say without fear of successful contra 
diction that at that tim«^ one of the best, it 
not the best, markets for Shreveport prod 
ucts of oetroleum was in the States of Mls- 
slastppt, western Tennessee. Kentucky, and to 
somewhat lesser degree the points east cl 
that tcrrltxnry. 

In recent years the refining interests in 
Shreveport have seen this market slowly dis¬ 
integrate and when consideration le given 
to the lower transportation cost of their oom- 
petltoia along the navigable streams we be¬ 
lieve the reason becomes readily apparent. 

When oonsldermtion Is given to all the 
faetorr, that la, the location of tbs proposed 
canal with relation to the greatest oU fields in 
the world with resultant lower net In-bound 
cost and the demonstrated ability of the 
interior refineries to meet competition when 
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transportatic/A costs are equal, we can see no 
reason why petroleum could not be marketed 
at great savings to the public from the pro¬ 
ducing district into the entire central United 
States. 

It was done when transportation costs were 
equal and \/e firmly believe that it can bo 
done again at a lower cost when this lateral 
canal is completed. 

We respectfully submit that this fact 
should be given consideration when future 
tonnage for this project is being considered. 

Before passing from this subject of petro¬ 
leum we think it would be well to call the 
attention of this board to the demonstrated 
inability of existing transportation agencies 
to develop the oil-refining industry. 

While there has been rapid expansion in 
crtidc-oll production in the territory pro¬ 
posed to be served by this canal, no corre¬ 
sponding increase in refining has resulted 
in the same district. 

IRON PIPE 

Also in the Red River Valley exhibit of let¬ 
ters previously referred to. attention was 
called to the advantageous location of this 
project when the distribution of iron pipe 
to the heavy pipe-consuming area of the 
Southwest is considered. 

This reference is made on pages 8 through 
11 and by exhibit 4. Copy of exhibit 4 is 
attached and marked “Statement D." 

The territory included within the border 
of the red line on this map is the territory 
that could be served by Shreveport with iron 
pipe at lefes over-all cost than through either 
Memphis or Houston. 

This line takes into consideration the barge 
cost from Pittsburgh to Memphis and Hous¬ 
ton found to exist in Interstate Commerce 
Commission cases and an estimated cost to 
Shreveport. 

The cost to Memphis is 13.60 per ton. to 
Houston $8 per ton. and the estimated cost 
is $G.€0 to Shreveport. This is the rate that 
wr applicable to Camden. Ark., on the 
Ouachita River with its 6-foot channel. 

This estimate to Shreveport, we feel, is 
very conservative. 

Added to these costs are the out-bound 
rail rates as published in tariffs lawfully on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. 

The green line shown on this map is the 
point at which Shreveport rail freight rates 
meet those of Memphis and Houston on Iron 
pipe when no consideration Is given to the 
In-bounc costs. This is shown as a matter 
of infoi'mation only. 

In view of the fact that only 100.000 tons 
of iron pipe, as well rs steel articles, are 
shown, we feel that this potential trafllc and 
the vast saving that would be realized from 
such traffic have been almost entirely over¬ 
looked. 

It will be noted that Memphis, Tcnn., and 
Houston, Tex., alone during the year 1039 
received 390,069 tons of barge pipe. This, 
of course, does not take into account the 
vast quantity received at other river ports, 
such as Vicksburg. Miss., Indian Village, La., 
r.nd ports along the Ouachita River. 

When the tcrrltoiy that could be served 
by Shreveport with greater savings is con¬ 
sidered. we feel sure that this board will 
agree that the canal would soon be the 
major terminal point for this commodity in 
the South. 

The fact that iron pipe constitutes a con¬ 
tinuous and heavy-moving item into the 
Southwest is brought out. This study shows 
the tonnage of pipe handl^^d by the south¬ 
western rail carriers during the years 1938 
to 1944, Inclusive. 

It will be noted that 1939, the year used 
in this traffic study, is one of the lighter 
traffic years, and, in spite of wartime diffi¬ 
culties, this article has continued to move 
into thlr area in ever-increasing volume. 


A brief explanation of marketing practices 
of a number of large pipe producers will, we 
believe, assist this board in its deliberation. 

When normal transportation and market¬ 
ing conditions exist, pipe manufacturers ship 
in bargeload lots to distribution points along 
navigable streams from Memphis, Tenn., on 
the Mississippi River, to Houston, Tex., on 
the intercoastal canal. This movement is 
principally from the Pittsburgh area. When 
their products arrive at the barge terminal, 
they are placed in storage yards and dis¬ 
tributed to the consumers in the Southwest 
08 needed by rail and truck. 

The reshipment, of course, is made from 
the distributing yard offering the least 
over-all transportation cost from point of 
manufacture to consumer. 

This method o^ handling does not require 
fast service to the distributing points as full 
stocks are maintained at all times. How¬ 
ever, when It comes to distributing the pipe 
to consuming public, speed of service is often 
a factor as in the oil and gas fields It is very 
often necessary to have available pipe in 
varying quantities in the shortest time pos¬ 
sible. 

Shreveport's nearness to the great oil- and 
gac-produclng areas in the Southwest would 
make It an ideal center lor quick distribu¬ 
tion of pipe at the lowest of cost. 

The benefit of having large stocks of pipe 
near the point at which they are to be used, 
we believe, is be.st demonstrated by the fact 
that some distributors stored bargeloads of 
pipe in Shreveport in spite of the fact that 
it was necessary to move this commodity by 
rail into Shreveport from river terminals 
such as Vicksburg, Miss. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
their declsiOL in Investigation and Suspen¬ 
sion Docket 4699, wrought-lron pipe from 
Memphis to Arkansas. Louisiana, and Texas 
(237 1. C. C. 161), have a rather complete 
coverage of the iron-pipe situation into the 
Southwest should the board desire more de¬ 
tailed information on this subject. 

STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD 

Through courtesy of a representative of 
the railroads we have been furnished with 
their statement titled “Statement of the 
Railroads Before the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors November 26, 1945, in 
Regard to Red River Lateral Canal" in which 
certain aspects of the department of public 
works’ "The Case for Red River Lateral Canal" 
an criticized. 

While addressed to figures and conclusions 
of the Stale body, and we are sure they hove 
or will reply in full, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out several inconsistencies that ap¬ 
pear even to those of us who have had only 
limited contact with the preparation of ma¬ 
terial submitted by this State body. 

Throughout this statement they refrain 
from submitting terminal costs on petroleum 
and its production that are more nearly in 
line with the figures that have been used in 
their cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In brief, what they have done is to criti¬ 
cize the line-haul costs used by the State 
for the reason that they are under those pre¬ 
scribed by the OPA as ceiling but have con¬ 
sistently refrained from calling attention to 
the terminal costs which they themselves 
have submitted In cases before the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission .when they de¬ 
sired relief to reduce rates to meet water 
competition. 

Also on page 10 of their statement, criti¬ 
cism is made of the metal product ratings 
used, especially those in table VIII and by 
their exliibit 2 attempt to show that the rates 
In that table are too low. 

This is done by comparing the ratings used 
with those applicable to Ouachita River 
ports. But in this connection, it should be 
noted that the rates shown in their ex¬ 
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hibit are lower than those used in table 
VIII. 

In spite of this fact, they, by some method 
of averaging not exactly clear to us, claim 
that the savings shown should be reduced. 

In conclusion we wish to point out several 
fundamental errors made throughout the 
statement of the railroad. 

The first Is that they apparently assume 
there is no cost to the public for handling 
of shipments other than the published tariff 
rates when the movement of commodities 
is by a land carrier. This is not often the 
case as loading or unloading of vehicle is a 
cost item regardless of the mode of trans¬ 
portation used. 

The second of these errors is that they 
seem to assume, with the possible exception 
of petroleum, that common carriers are used 
in handling interior traffic to the barge 
terminals. 

Investigation, we are sure, will dispel this 
belief, as all types of private carriers are also 
employed, including drlve-away of automo¬ 
biles. 

At several points in their statement refer¬ 
ence and comparison are made to Ouachita 
traffic and costs. 

We feel it is not proper to compare the 
conditions existing on the Ouachita with its 
6-foot channel to those that would exist on 
a 9-foot channel as proposed for this project 
os the costs would be entirely different. 

Possibly the most erroneous assumption 
made is that no savings should be allowed 
when traffic can be secured near the con¬ 
suming point. 

This assumption is shown on page 23 
where it is stated that "undoubtedly the 
only cement that could be liandled to 
Shreveport by barge is that originating In 
the Houston district" and again on page 24 
a statement is made that brick are produced 
in Waskom, Tex. 

We feel that it is not necessary to point 
out fo this Board that business is not trans¬ 
acted in that manner. Articles are not al¬ 
ways bought or sold at the nearest point of 
production. Too many other factors are in¬ 
volved. 

Compulsory Peacetime Military Train¬ 
ing—A Teacher Speaks 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 19i$ 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker. Washing¬ 
ton said, ‘*Guard well the Constitution." 
Now that we with our form of govern¬ 
ment have attained a preeminent place 
among world powers, we must guard well 
the education and advancement of the 
youth of this country. There is inserted 
herewith a letter expressing the views 
of a Stats leader of educators of this 
country: 

Omaha, Nebr., February 4, 1946, 
Representative Compton I. White, 
Representative of Idaho, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Representative White: Dur¬ 
ing the next 2 or 3 weeks there will be hun¬ 
dreds of 18-year-old8 graduating from high 
schools and completing one semester of col¬ 
lege work. What is their fate? The draft, 
of course, unless there are enough Congress¬ 
men who believe that drafting minors is a 
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Vicious thing and who will work to end the 
draft as of September 2, 1946. immediately. 

To force these youngsters into Army camps 
since September 2. 1946, where they must 
submit to the iron heel of militarism is one 
of the quickest ways for the present CJon- 
gress to end the American way of life. It is 
common knowledge that no democracy is 
practiced in any Army camp at any time. 
Besides there la ample opportunity provided 
for these children to learn to loaf, to drink, 
and to carouse. The statistics on venereal 
diseases among the members of the Ameri¬ 
can Army are a disgrace. What decent men 
and women can throw IS-year-olds Into such 
environment, thus aiding and abetting the 
delinquency of our American youth on a 
national scale? Bvldcntly the Canadian 
people think more of tholr youth than do 
the American Congressmen. The Canadian 
18-year-olds ore not being drafted. They 
have freedom. 

Any honest Army man will admit that vol* 
imtary enlistments and reenlistments are 
plentiful enough to make drafting unneces¬ 
sary now. I have been told so by a respon¬ 
sible officer in a recruiting office. Then, why 
Is the administration and Congress so deter¬ 
mined to continue drafting IS-year-olds? It 
is reasonable to suspect that there is some 
insidious reason for the procedure. Could 
there be another Pearl Harbor coming up 
which the leaders know about and desire to 
keep a Eecret? 

Tours very truly, 

PLOnENGI B. Bktnolds. 


To Think and Speak Clearijr Without 
Confuiion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Fe'bruary 8,1946 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr, Speaker, a British 
statesman, who during the closing days 
of the First World War. came to the 
United States—I think with reference to 
a little loan—made a speech in my home 
State of Ohio, and said among other 
things that England already had suffered 
80 severely that a century of sorrow 
would follow that conflict in their is¬ 
lands. He was. being an Englishman, a 
flrst-rate orator. You know what I 
mean—the voice, the accent, the world- 
weary air, the glittering phrases, the 
chairman-of-the-board clothes, and the 
main-dining-room manners. He made a 
great impression on those who heard him 
and the next day the paper printed prac¬ 
tically everything he said. It was a fair 
and generous news treatment, I would 
say, but the man whc wrote the editorials 
differed somewhat—although he praised 
the orator highly—with the speaker. A 
century of sorrow, remarked the editor, 
would madden the world. He suggested 
that while he got the gentleman’s point, 
he felt that the visitor had somewhat 
overspoken himself. Britain has had 
tough going, the editor said, but so have 
a lot of other people, and history records 
no Instance of one tragic act or a tragic 
era of several years becoming a century 
of sorrow. 


’’Even the Confederates,” he said, 
’’stripped of their fortunes, deprived of 
their slaves, undernourished and badly 
clothed, half sick and bereft of their 
loved ones, achieved a measure of happi¬ 
ness in a very short time, and were light¬ 
hearted and gay long before 1870. By 
1872 they were producing no end of 
comedians,” said the editor. ”and sending 
most of them to Congress.” The gentle¬ 
men from the South will please remem¬ 
ber that I am quoting an editorial and 
that the sentiments expressed therein do 
not necessarily represent any opinions 
of my own, although I have been ac¬ 
cused of worse offenses and with more 
accuracy. Anyway, that is the kind of 
editorial it was. You have to be in the 
mood for it, I suppose, as you do for this 
speech of mine. There was, of course, a 
sponsoring committee of the chamber of 
commerce which had brought the Eng¬ 
lish visitor to town and they were indig¬ 
nant. They did not see the pictures of 
the man on page one, and apparently 
did not even look at the three and a half 
columns of news, or the eight-column 
line on the front page. They went di¬ 
rectly to the editorial, and picked out 
the one sentence or two in which the 
editor had suggested that maybe the 
visitor had unwittingly exaggerated a 
bit, and how they raised hob with that 
editor. I do not know how the contro¬ 
versy ended but the chamber of com¬ 
merce was mad at the editor for a long 
time, a situation which has happened 
before and since in many cities and in 
time everybody forgot about it, as is the 
way of all flesh. 

fiftiortly after the First World War and 
in its final stages we had a quick-tem¬ 
pered period of a year or more, during 
which nobody seemed to want to get 
along with anybody else. We had held 
our tempers and had worked together, 
and it was quite a strain. Finally we 
got rid of the pressure and then we 
started in to hammer each other again. 

We again are in a condition, having 
whipped Germany a second time, com¬ 
parable to that of 1919 and 1920. We are 
quick tempered and most of us are hop¬ 
ped on one subject or another, and this 
time in our history, as was .l919-2P, has 
become a time of irresponsible oratory. 
Oratory, as you may have heard, has been 
defined as indiscretion set to music. 
About our native American oratory at 
this time in our history, as was the case 
in 1919, there is the flavor of cocksure¬ 
ness. Whether a man is speaking on the 
necessity for sharing the secrets of the 
atomic bomb or is advocating a Govern¬ 
ment subsidy for the National Plant- 
More-Trailing-Arbutus Society he seems 
to be certain, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that unless everybody votes his 
way, all the voyage of our lives will be 
bound in shallows and In miseries. 

The condition I describe is peculiar to 
war. I am intimately familiar with the 
postwar oratory of the First World War 
and of the present or recently ended, we 
hope. World War. The similarity is un¬ 
mistakable. 1 am familiar also through 
childhood memories of tales my uncles 
told me and through my reading with 


the postwar period following the Civil 
War. The same ”my way or nothing” 
tone was in the speeches of the seventies 
and eighties too, 1 can assure you. 
Whether it was Thaddeus Stevens and his 
followers or the men from south of the 
Potomac, or the newly returned generals 
in my own Ohio, it was always the same. 
To have heard James J. Blaine tell it, 
there was no future for America unless 
he was able to build the Fort Smith and 
Little Rock Railroad, and to hear Henry 
Woodfin Grady tell it at Atlanta, there 
was no chance for the Southern States or 
the Northern States either, unless the 
cotton planters started to raise some¬ 
thing besides cotton. Well, to mention 
an instance, they are stiU raising nothing 
but cotton and the world has not yet 
come to an end, that is, unless some ora¬ 
tory 1 heard the other night forecasts the 
end of everything. If I remember cor¬ 
rectly this latest argument was to the 
effect that the word “flssible” instead of 
the word “fissionable” be used In 8. 1717 
relating to the atomic bomb, research 
having to do with it, and patents which 
later may be obtained relating to it. 
Disaster will follow unless the word is 
changed. 

I started to do this speech as a maga¬ 
zine article and call It Some Aspects of 
Oratory of the Postwar Character, Show¬ 
ing the Similarity Between War as In¬ 
dicated by the Finality of What Spell¬ 
binders Say, but the article was too long, 
and so was the title, so I decided to do 
it as speech and merely call it The Hor¬ 
rors of War. 

I would be neglecting the subject if 
I did not devote at least a part of the 
time 1 have to the postwar oratory of 
the left. 

For the left, ladies and gentlemen, sur¬ 
passes all other groupings of American 
life at least in one respect. They are 
surer than anybody else that unless they 
have their way something worse than 
anybody else has ever suggested will hap¬ 
pen to everybody. The metto of the left 
used to be ’'Arise, comrades, you have 
nothing to lose but your chains.” That 
stirring Marxist injunction has now been 
changed. What they are sasring now is 
“Damn your story; listen to mine.” 

Maybe that is due to the fact that no¬ 
body on the left ha^ any chains any more. 
The chains, if we believe everything we 
hear, are now shackling free enterprise. 
Anyway and whatever the reason, you 
do not read much about chains now ex¬ 
cept in PM. the adless newspaper, and 
then it is only in connection with a 
recommendation that chains be affixed to 
somebody they do hot like. 

The extreme right, called Fascists by 
the left, is calling the left communistic, 
and shaking their heads in solemn belief; 
they finally have sold themselves that 
the American way of life is "one forever. 

Oratory, emitted from the lungs of 
orators with cathedral chimes and 
Waterbury movement, was never more 
interesting than it is right now, and 1 
urge all of you to hear as much of it as 
you can and to remember as little of it as 
possible. 
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Some of you may be able to make a 
nice piece of change out of collecting 
and studying it, for nothing that any 
persoii can write will be quite as ridicu¬ 
lous as the excerpt Itself, and 1 imagine 
that a grouping of these excerpts will 
provide delightful reading. You can call 
the collection Not Quite Gone With the 
Wind, and it should be a best seller. 

All of which is preliminary to a few 
words X have to say today which I assure 
you are not oratorical. The fine-drawn 
tempers of most of us, the preoccupation 
with the various causes we espouse, the 
misplaced emphasis on things which 
most of us, quite sincerely, set heavy 
importance, together with the habit of 
the times, I refer to the habit of point¬ 
ing to complete disaster as the alterna¬ 
tive of our own particular frustrations, 
should cause us to do a little calm re¬ 
flecting. We have got to practice the 
practical, and we must eternally remind 
ourselves that the world is not coming 
to an end tomorrow—or even soon there¬ 
after. 

While the atomic bomb changed the 
character of warfare and is changing 
the nature of international relations, 
while it conceivably can change com¬ 
munications, industry, shipping, and 
many other related activities of man, 
we should remind ourselves that it has 
not changed man at all. 

He continues to be pretty much the 
same sort of creature he always has been. 
He knows a little more now than he ever 
did, and he is frightened by things which 
were undreamt of in our knowledge of 
a few years ago. 

But the lessons he learned in the home 
In which he was reared, the precepts of 
Poor Richard’s Almanac and the un¬ 
changing and irrefutable lessons of Holy 
Writ are forming his conception, as they 
always have, and singly and in the mass, 
will determine his course of action. 

I am aware that I may now be accused 
of being naive, and comparable to that 
well-meaning gentleman who a few days 
ago dismissed the controversy between 
the CIO and the United States Steel 
Corp. by saying that the whole matter 
should be left to the Golden Rule and 
principles of Christian adjudication. 

I kno^v quite well that if that remedy 
were feasible it would work. I know also 
that if we had had for 1,900 years a gen¬ 
uine widespread devotion to the Chris- 
tain faith in practice and performance 
we would have had no wars, even those 
which were definitely excited by reli¬ 
gious differences. 

But I am childlike enough to hope and 
to believe that devotion to the faith of 
our fathers will help us at least to 
achieve a certain calmness in these dis¬ 
tressing times, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to the extreme bitterness which 
controversy has aroused. 

After all, what can we do in the face 
of these frightening problems which 
press down upon us? We can recog¬ 
nize the truth of the fact that one man’s 
life and preachments are isolated and 
futile. He can be effective only when 
acting in unison. What should be his 
course? His course should be formed on 
the basis of his experience. He can do 


only what seems to be best to him. What 
should guide him? Obviously there is 
nothing better than Christian principles. 
What are his reliances? They are the 
common ordinary reliances of life as we 
know it. Work, thrift, prudence, unity, 
the recognition that every man would 
like to be a little bit better than he is. 
The essential good will of all peoples once 
they are Informed. Education. Infor¬ 
mation. Understanding. 

Oratory forced a lot of us to think 
that we must present some answer, as 
unusual and as breathtaking as the 
atomic bomb, to the questions we face 
merely because they are big and un¬ 
precedented and frightening. My point 
is that we can face them only with the 
assets we have always possessed, and 
these I have just recounted. 

As a Nation we owe two hundred and 
ninety-seven billions. That is quite a 
problem. Here in our own country and 
with reference to other countries, we face 
the problem of what Jto do about the 
atomic bomb. And that is truly a fright¬ 
ening question. All over the face of the 
earth people are in rebellion, and that 
poses many a question for us. We are in 
Japan and in Germany. How long should 
we stay? Or should we? Great Britain 
wants to borrow $4,000,000,000 or more. 
Can we afford to lend it? Can we afford 
not to lend it? 

’These are the questions, some of them. 
Our weapons are the capsule weapons of 
our daily lives. We Americans know 
enough to go to those among us who are 
better informed than we are for advice. 
We have experts and we call on them. 
But the basis of our procedure is the es¬ 
sential common sense of the common 
man. We must practice the practical. 

I need hardly point out the fact that 
Russia and Great Britain have foreign 
policies which cause a lot of us to look 
for the indirect and the mysterious and 
the delayed effect of causd. We are look¬ 
ing for them to pull, as the saying goes, 
something smart. I think that a sound 
study of either proves that common sense 
is at the basis of what they do. the moves 
they make, the plans they propose. Self- 
interest in varying degrees enlightened 
and common sense guide them, and these 
virtues should guide us. There is noth¬ 
ing smart about them. ’They are in¬ 
tensely practical. They make use of the 
experts among them and these experts 
are guided by the common sense of their 
leaders, who are common men lifted 
slightly in stature. 

We can well afford to do the same. The 
year 1946 instead of being a year of con¬ 
troversy and baffling and confusing ideas, 
each pushed by a group of fanatics, ought 
to be a year of national common sense. 
As a Nation we are greater than either 
Russia or Britain and greater than our 
late enemies. All we need to do is to use 
the assets, mental and physical, that we 
have, and guide the use of them on the 
basis of practical procedure, the proce¬ 
dure we have always found workable. It 
built our country, our cities, our great 
schools, and our great businesses, and in 
it is the solution for our difficulties of 
today. 
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Label Thinkiiif Oar Greatest Danger to 
Democracy — Well-Informed Public 
Opinion Is Vital 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday» February 8,1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me. I take pleasure in presenting and in¬ 
serting in the Congressional Record 
what I think is one of the finest contribu¬ 
tions in editorial writing which I have 
ever read. I believe it to be especially 
appropriate at this time, especially in 
the history of our Nation and in our 
international relations. 

As a Member of this great Congress I 
wish to again emphatically say it will 
mean everything to the permanency of 
our democratic way of life if some ways 
or means can be found and some methods 
used whereby people of America can 
learn what the facts are and then learn to 
think through these facts themselves, 
then participate in the political life of 
their Nation as the result of informed 
thinking. Both sides of every issue 
should be known to all people who have 
to determine the issues. Only by an in¬ 
formed democracy can there be an en¬ 
during one. Only as the individuals who 
make public opinion think through for 
themselves by having facts of both sides 
before them can there be an enduring 
democracy. 

This editorial appeared in the Long 
Beach Independent, which is one of the 
two newspapers printed in my home city 
of Long Beach, Calif., under date vf 
February 1, 1946: 

LABEL THINKING 

A well-informed public opinion can usually 
be depended upon to make the right decision. 
No people in the world have such an oppor¬ 
tunity of being well informed as the Ameri¬ 
can people. But few take advantage of the 
opportunity. With the opportunities avail¬ 
able to read or hear both sides of each issue 
most of our people let someone else do their 
thinking for them. 

A well-balanced newspaper has columnists 
presenting all sides of controversial issues. 
Some of these columnists are definitely to 
the left, some to the right. Some present 
views and conclusions opposite to those of 
the editor of the paper. But when all are 
read and considered, a well-balanced view of 
all issues is ascertained. 

The trouble is that some newspapers will 
not carry columnists who are opposed to the 
views or policies of the paper. But evOn 
where such controversial viewpoints are pre¬ 
sented the readers are prone to read only 
those with which they agree. If newspapers 
slant their news and use only columnists with 
which they agree, the tendency is to have only 
one class of subscribers and readers. 

The same condition is true of the radio. 
The average listeners who have a favorite 
radio commentator turn off the commenta¬ 
tor who has expressed views with which they 
disagree. The result is that they become 
label thinkers. They actually do not think, 
but rather accept the views of someone who 
expresses opinions that fit into their social or 
economic class. 
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BTiainess and profesaional men the 
habit of meeting only those who move within 
their economic and social groups. They meet 
the same people in the office, at luncheon, 
and at social functions. Because they all 
have the same views and problems they 
come to feel they know what the public is 
thinking. Their daily lives are like being 
on a merry-go-round. They get off at the 
same place each day. Their thinking or con¬ 
clusions are labeled. They have not exposed 
themselves to any Ideas not expressed within 
their own limited circles. 

This is also true of workers. It is par¬ 
ticularly true of union members. They read 
their union bulletins or papers. They asso¬ 
ciate chiefly with other union members, listen 
to radio programs recommended by the 
unions. They become labeled and class 
conscious. Rarely do they make an effort 
or have the opportunity to meet the employer 
or professional man. They have little under¬ 
standing of the employer's problems. 

Between these two groups Is the two-thirds 
of our people who are neither employers or 
union members. They are the white-collar 
workers, farmers, clerks, school teachers, and 
individually employed people. These peo¬ 
ple are the best balanced in their thinking 
and attitude toward our social and economic 
problems. But even these people fall into 
label thinking. They fall Into the habit of 
only reading or listening to those who express 
views with which they agree. 

There are many sides to each issue, and 
all Bides are available to anyone seeking the 
facts. Our freedom of press and of speech 
makes It possible to express different views. 
Where there is competition between news¬ 
papers and radio the people are assured of 
such facts and views being presented. But if 
the individuals are too lazy or too narrow 
to expose themselves to all the facts and 
views, they become label thinkers. Label 
thinkers are the greatest danger to a democ¬ 
racy where a well-informed public opinion 
is so vital. 

L. A. O. 


The Labor Bill Offers Both Sides Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the Toledo (Ohio) Times: 

THE LABOR SOL OFmS BOTH BXDBS SQUALSTT 

The so-called tough labor bill seems 
destined to win approval in the House of 
Representatives despite vigorous opposition. 

The Case bill, as it is known, has with¬ 
stood the impact of at least 20 amendments, 
all designed to compromise its regulations. 
Members of the House are determined to re¬ 
store order to chaotic industrial conditions 
through Justice established by law. 

If there is anything wrong with the bill. It 
is probably calling it *'tough.** Actually it 
demands nothing more than orderly reason¬ 
ing In the settlement of labor disputes which 
are threatening to restrict production for 
years. 

The blU would set up a Government medi¬ 
ation board with the power to step into labor 
situations, and with enough authority to 
forbid look-outs or strikes for a period of 
30 days. It also would permit the use of 


court inJunotlans against both management 
and labor. It would outlaw boycotts and 
violence on the picket lines. And, most im¬ 
portant, it would provide for civil suits which 
could be filed either by labor or management. 

The bill seeks equality in the treatment of 
imlons and Industry. In doing this it invests 
unions with a financial responsibility which 
has been missing from the labor picture. 
The bill would make It possible for a union 
to sue a company, and for a company to sue a 
union. Fines and other penalties could be 
levied against either through regular court 
procedure. 

The bill Is not **tough** or unfair to anyone. 
If a company violates a contract, that com¬ 
pany could be sued. The same applies to 
imions. This is the kind of equality and 
justice upon which the firm foundation of 
our Independence has been erected. It is 
Justice as we have come to recognize It 
through our court system. In business life, 
if a man violates a contract, he can be. and 
often is. sued. And if the courts find him at 
fault. hi<i assets can be attached until settle¬ 
ment is made. 

Such a bill would stabilize labor. It would 
make the union member realize that his 
tmion has made a contract for which he is 
personally responsible. It works the other 
way with equal effect. If a company breaks a 
contract, the union can sue. Instead of strik¬ 
ing. go^ a court Judgment, and collect dam¬ 
ages in cash. 

What the Case proposal provides is that we 
shall, if it becomes a law. throw our labor 
disputes. Just as we do with all other dead¬ 
locked business disputes, into the courts. 
Under such u program, most of our labor diffi¬ 
culties should soon disappear. 

If a company should lose a decision, its 
funds could be impounded until settlement 
is made. The same principle would apply 
if a union lost a court decision. And you 
can rest assured that the unions are not going 
to pay much out of their treasuries to em¬ 
ployers without getting wise to the fact that 
law is law. So long as It would work both 
ways, nothing could be fairer. 

The law also discourages violence in picket 
lines. It would contribute much to making 
order out of the chaos which already has 
frozen much of Apieriea's production. 

The Case bill will never injure an honest 
and Just man, whether he represents a com¬ 
pany or a union. Both would receive the 
same Justice upon which ws have built our 
whole system of personal security. 


naval lieutenant on .the Pacific Fleet 
staff of Fleet Admiral Chester W. NixnlU. 

Mr. John has pointed out very eflec- 
tivdy the importance of the question of 
statehood for Hawaii to future American 
policy in the Pacific in the paragraphs 
of his article that follow: 

Should Hawaii, melting pot of many di¬ 
verse races, cross roads of Pacific commerce, 
strategic outpost of American military power, 
be admitted as a full-fiedged State in the 
American Union? 

This question, vigorously debated in the 
decade preceding Pearl Harbor, is of particu¬ 
lar urgency today because of its relation to 
future American policy in the Pacific. 

The present is a transitional period. The 
pattern of American peacetime policy is Just 
beginning to emerge. 

By deciding the Hawaiian issue. Congress 
will take an Important step in deciding the 
character and extent of United States policy 
and influence in the Pacific. 

• • • • • 

If Congress, in a formal vote on the Hawai¬ 
ian bill now pending before a House eommlt. 
tee, were to reject Hawaiian statehood, this 
step—pl\i8 prospective American relinquish¬ 
ment of authority In the Philippines and 
eventually In other Paclflc-Aslatic areas— 
well might be interpreted In foreign capitals 
as presaging an equivocal or weak-kneed 
American policy in the Pacific. 

If. on the other hand. Congress should 
decisively grant statehood to Hawaii. Ameri¬ 
can hegemony in the Pacific would be con¬ 
firmed. Such a vote would move the do¬ 
mestic frontiers of the United States proper 
2,200 miles westward, establish the first over¬ 
seas American State, and establish an Ameri¬ 
can lake between San Francisco and Honolulu 
secure beyond reach of any vicissitudes of 
policy. It would serve notice on the world 
anew that the Central and Western Pacific 
constitute a defense zone of the United 
States. 


The Great Falli Army Air Bate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MOMTAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Statehood for Hawaii fanportant to Future 
American Policy in Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

mOJBOATB FROM BAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. FARRINGION. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarkg in the 
Record^ I wish to present some of the 
opening paragraphs of an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor of January 14 
by DeWitt H. John on the question of 
statehood for Hawaii 

The author of this article is a staff 
writer of the Christian Science Monitor 
^0 served in the Hawaiian Islands as a 


Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
including in the Record a letter and a 
brief in support of the retention, by the 
Army, of their air base at Great Palls, 
Mont. The letter and the brief explain 
far better than I can, the need and the 
usefulness of this base. I know. Mr. 
Speaker, I specdc for my colleagues from 
Montana in the House and Senate as well 
as for the people of my State on this 
matter. It is my hope that the Army, 
and the Congress will see lit to retain 
this exceptionally good base. To quote 
the words of Mr. Charles B Anderson, 
chairman, airways committee of the 
Great Falls Chamber of Commerce: 
*^Ye believe that common sense in plan¬ 
ning for the defense of our country in 
the future, demands that this base, above 
all others, be retained as a permanent 
Installation.** 
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The letter and brief follow: 

CBAMBIIt or COBiimCl, 

Great Falls, Mont., January 29, 1946. 
The Honorable Mziu Mansfixu), 

The Mouse of Represenativca, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mzkb: The Ko. 1 project of the Great 
Falla Chamber of Commerce for the year 1946 
.is to see to it that the Army air base east 
of the city, known as the East Base, be made 
a permanent air-base Installation. We 
earnestly solicit your assistance in this proj¬ 
ect. While we understand this base has 
already been selected by the Army as a per¬ 
manent site, we nevertheless believe that its 
ultimate destiny will rest with the Congress. 

Our reasons for wishing this Army air 
base to be made permanent are not entirely 
selfish, though we believe It would be a fine 
thing for both our city and the State of 
Montana. PrlmarUy. however, we believe 
that common sense in planning for the de¬ 
fense of our country in the future, demands 
that this base, above all others, be retained 
as a permanent installation. 

To support our beliefs we have prepared 
the enclosed information for yoxir study and 
consideration. We trust that you will di¬ 
rect this information to the proper commit¬ 
tees when this matter comes before the Con¬ 
gress and that wo may have your assurances 
of support. If you desire fturther evidence 
of the necessity for the retention of the 
Army air base at Great Palls as a permanent 
base, or if you wish additional copies of this 
brief, please feel free to call on us at any 
Ume. 

We have discussed this matter with Mr. 
E. W. Rising, our Washington representa¬ 
tive. who will be glad to cooperate with you 
in every way possible. Mr. Risit^'s address 
is 710 AtUntlc Building. 930 P Street NW. 

With kind personal regards for your con¬ 
tinued success, we remain, 

Respectfully yours. 

OacAT Falls Cbamboi or Commxsci, 

C. B. AifxncRSON. Chairman, 

Airtoays Committee. 

Brief in Support or Retention of the Army 
Air Base at Great Palls, Mont,, as a Per¬ 
manent Army Air Base 
(Prepared by airways committee. Great Palls 
Chamber of Commerce, January 29.1946) 

THE ARMY AIR BASE, OREAT FALLS, MONT. 

Strategic geographical location 
The Army air base at Great Falls, Mont., 
iS located In a highly strategic spot in any 
defense system for the country. It is the 
most northern base Just east of the pro¬ 
tective Rocky Mountain barrier where 
weather for flying Is as nearly perfect as 
can be fotmd anywhere in the United States. 
(See attached exhibit.) It is the nearest 
fully equipped Army air base to the friendly 
Canadian Province of Alberta, with which a 
line community of Interest has been de¬ 
veloped during World War H. It is the only 
such base in a very extensive surrounding 
area and thus necessary as one of a chain 
of such bases extending either east-west or 
north-south. It is the only ATO base be¬ 
tween Michigan and the Pacific coast. 

A port of emDarkation 
The Great Fails Army Air Base has served 
as the principal port of embarkation for 
men and material destined for Canada, 
Alaska, and Russia all during the war and 
has proved itself as the logical point for 
such operations. On a recent map issued 
by the National Geographic Society, Great 
Fails is designated as the only principal In¬ 
land •Trick ofT* base to foreign points In 
the United States, all others being located 
at coastal points. This base is the United 
States terminus to the only fuUy equipped 
air route to western Canada and Alaska. 

xen—App.-39 


(Facilities on this inland air route are given 
m detail In this report.) 

The airfields and facilities along this 
route are so complete that it can be flown, 
and has been flown, by so-called short-range 
aircraft. It is the only route to Alaska that 
now can be flown by such aircraft, which 
makes it of great importance to the private 
flyer in the coming postwar years. 

Gateway to the top of the world 
It is generally admitted that in the future 
It will be particularly Important to control 
the air routes over the “top of the world.” 
Great Falls is the natural gateway to this 
area from the United States. Not only is it 
on the shortest air route from some 41 per¬ 
cent of the land area in the United States 
(sec map) but it is nearest to the Canadian 
oorder which is an advantage (though per¬ 
haps not a controlling one) for border clear¬ 
ance and customs. 

Labor market for aircraft maintenance at 
Great Falls 

An important necessity for the operation 
of an air base is the quantity and quality 
of available labor. The Great Falls Army 
Air Base now employs between 1,800 and 
1,400 civilians, with a monthly pay roll of 
approximately $226,000. Most of this labor 
force consists of men and women experienced 
in aircraft maintenance. Additional sources 
of such labor are available from the west 
coast factories whose operations are now be¬ 
ing curtailed and to which many of our 
previous citizens went for the duration. 
They can be expected to return if work is 
available here. Other sources which can 
be expected will derive from the transfer 
of certain ATC operations from Canadian 
points to the Great Palls Army Air Base 
during the next 3 months. 

Facilities at the Great Falls Base are **tops** 
for maintenance 

A special section is appended outlining the 
equipment and facilities at the Great Falls 
Army Air Base. It should be noted that these 
facilities are the best available for the work 
that would be done at a permanent base. 

This base is of great importance as a 
stopping point for military aircraft. Here, 
singly or m groups, planes in transit may 
be serviced completely. It is being used for 
such purposes dally at the present time, and 
the Importance of this factor cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

A field for Reserve fliers 
We are advised that there will be a large 
number of men with commissions In the 
reserve forces of all branches who must of 
necessity maintain their efficiency ratings 
through constant study and by flying a cer¬ 
tain number of hours each month. There 
is no field properly equipped to provide the 
planes and service which they will need with¬ 
in several hundred miles of Great Palls which 
Is the only field available to men of Mon¬ 
tana, Wyoming, northern Idaho, and west¬ 
ern North Dakota. This is an Important fac¬ 
tor to consider In connection with the main¬ 
tenance of a trained Reserve In case of emer¬ 
gency. 

Rational Guard Air Force 
It is probable in the future that squadrons 
of the National Guard Air Force will be 
based in Montana. Being centrally located, 
the Great Falls Army Air Base would logically 
be used by a portion of this air force both 
for regular training and for summer ma¬ 
neuvers. It is the only base fully equipped 
now to handle such operations In Montana. 

An air squadron is composed of 86 officers 
and 200 men. 

Proven support of the Alaska wing 
It has been amply demonstrated that the 
Great Falls Army Air Base Is an essential 
unit to the support of operations in Alaska. 


During the war a truly remarkable record In 
the transport of planes, men and material 
north from Great Falls by air was established. 
This record is summed up in an artieJe 
printed in the Great Fulls Tribune, a copy 
of which is attached. 

Plans are already under way to conduct 
many Alaskan operations aimed at a full un¬ 
derstanding of the North Polar regions and 
at the protection of our country from attack 
over the pole, which to and from many world 
centers provides the shortest route and one 
which is easily flown with modern equipment. 
Information about facilities for this research 
work in Alaska is still in the category of 
restricted Information. 

The Alaska Highway 

The importance of the Alaska Highway was 
also proven during the war. Its length is 
bordered by emergency landing strips used 
by the smaller fighter aircraft which were not 
equipped with radio and thus had to fly con¬ 
tact from Great Palls to Fairbanks. The 
highway runs parallel to the established air 
route more fully described herein. It is a 
means for maintaining the telephone and 
telegraph lines erected during the war from 
the United States to Alaska. 

The Alberta government and the United 
States Government appear to recognize the 
desirability of maintaining this highway as 
a permanent road both for the military and 
the tourist. As a means of communication 
it is all important as arc those other means 
which it parallels. Great Palls Is virtually 
the southern terminus of all these moans 
of communication being on the only direct 
route to the southern end of the Alaska 
Highway by road. 

Importance to Montana 

As mentioned above, the civilian pay roll 
at this base amounts to about $225,000 per 
month. Total disbursements, however, ex¬ 
ceed $1,000,000 per month. Thus the nir 
base must be classed as big business and as 
such it would be of considerable importance 
to the economy of the State. 

Climate in Great Falls, Mont. 

While Great Palls is a northern city it is 
a comfortable city in which to live. A letter 
appearing in the Great Palls Tribune from 
a soldier who had been stationed here for 2 
years, written as he was being separated 
from the Army on October 28. pays us a nice 
compliment in this respect: “Having lived 
in the Middle West for many years and on 
the east coast for 16 years prior to entering 
the service and with the completion of 2 
years in Montana, my choice for a year- 
around climate would be right here in Great 
Falls.” 

We have had extremes of temperature but 
neither heat nor cold are oppressive due to 
the absence of moisture in the air Humid¬ 
ity is low in summer and winter, thus one 
neither shivers in winter nor drips in sum¬ 
mer. Evenings are always cool in the sum¬ 
mer and there is nearly always a fresh breeze 
to temper any heat during the day. The 
famous Chinook winds in the winter soon 
break a cold spell and snow seldom remains 
on the ground for long except in the moun¬ 
tain areas. 

Average rainfall is only 14.6 Inches. Wc 
boast of approximately 300 clear days a year. 
Examination of the weather reports at Gore 
Field (Great Falls Municipal Airport) for 
the 12 months ending February 28, 1945, 
reveals that there was not a single day in 
the 12-month period when it was impossible 
at some time of day for multiengined equip¬ 
ment to land and depart. On an hourly 
basis, which is decidedly the most unfavor¬ 
able basis on which to make a study, the 
records show that only 2.8 percent of the 
hours during the entire year were closed to 
flying, and only 8.4 percent required the u-se 
of instruments. 
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Meteorological data on Great Falla Inches 

Annual precipitation as taken from the -17.64 

records of the United States Weather Bu- l®f2-14.66 

reau! 104313.06 


Annual precipitation for past 6 years 

Inches 


1939 __ 9.89 Average annual precipitation for past 54 

1940 _12.09 years, 1892 to 1945. inclusive—14.8 Inches, 


Weather 

Mean tern- 
t^crature 

Temperature 

Total pro 
cipitatloD 
inches 

Total snow¬ 
fall un- 
moiled in 
Inches 

Highest 

Lowest 

45—Docpmher. 

24.1 

63 

-3 

1.72 

26,0 

Novell'l>or. 

33.4 

66 

-1 

.32 

2.0 

OctolK'r . 

51.6 

7H 

28 

.80 

4.8 

Scpleniber. 

54.6 

92 

• 28 

2.60 

.6 

Ah«iwt. 

70.2 

1)3 

48 

.85 

0 

July. 

71.7 

97 

47 

.20 

0 

.Tune. 

56.8 

93 

36 

.3.24 

T 

May. 

61.1 

82 

31 

1.49 

T 

Anril. 

38.8 

70 

20 

.67 

l.l 

March. 

.3.S. 6 

67 

-16 

.76 

5.6 

February. 

2 : 1 .6 

4:1 

-9 

.63 

8.6 

January. 

28.6 

64 

-3 

.32 

6.7 

'J'otnl _ _ 




13.51 

53.2 

1144—December. 

28.6 

63 

-6 

.99 

7.6 

November. 

33.8 

57 

-0 

.60 

10.4 

October. .. 

66.4 

78 

20 

! .04 

0.0 

Foptember. 

69.4 

89 

27 

1.31 

T 

AURU-St. 

64.8 

89 

46 

1 1.44 

0.0 

July. 

67.6 

94 

43 

1 1.24 

0.0 

Juno. 

67.8 

93 

36 

1 3.88 

0.0 

3Mny. 

67.2 

86 

29 

1.15 

T 

April. 

47.2 

74 

30 

i .7.6 

r 

March. 

26. 3 

68 

-H 

1.47 

16. :4 

February. 

24.1 

62 

-6 

1.44 

16.0 

January. 

33.3 

67 

10 

T 

T 

Total. 




14.21 

32.3 








Brief description of airports, distances, and facilities on the Sunshine international air 
route from Great Falla, Mont., to Fairbanks, Alaska 


Airport name 

Distance 
from Ia.st 
field 

(air miles) 

Standard 
dfihtlnR i 

Length 
of paved 
runways 
(feet) 

Radio 

range 

Control 

tower 

Direction 

finder 

Low- 

approiieh 

system 

Great Falls (east base). 

Terminus 

88 

75 

117 

70 

100 

Yes. 

8,850 
8,000 

3.700 

4.700 
3,400 

Yes. 

yc.s. 

Ye.s_ _ 

Yes. 

Ye.a. 

Yfcs. 

I 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Cut Bank.. 

Yes.. 

Yes_... 



LethbrldKC.—__ 

Yes_ 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Calparv 1.... 

Yes_ 

Yes. 

Ym_ 

. 

Penhotd—_ _... 

ye.s...._.. 

Yes. 



Edmonton... 





Noniao (satellite)_ 

Yo.s. 

0,800 
6,400 

1 6.5(MI 

0, 700 
> 6,400 

6, 500 
7,200 
7,500 
6.100 
7,500 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Municipol... 


Yes_.... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Grande Prairie__ 

237 

111 

188 

152 

217 

269 

49 

88 

90 

YeA . 

Yes.,_ 

Yes. 


Fort Ht. John. 

Yes_ _ 

> ye.s . 

' Yes.. _ 

Yes. 

Fort Nelson..... .. 

Yes . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Watson Lake. 

Yes....... 

Yes_ 

Yps..., 

Yes. 

Whitehorse. 

Yes_ 

Yes. 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Northwav _ 

Yea . 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Tanacross ... 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Yes . 


Big Delta.. . 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Yes . 


Fairbanks . 





liBdd Field . 

Yes . 

9.200 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Weeks (inunielpal) > . 






Mile 26 (satellite)» . 


Yea . 

6,000 











< standard lighting include;) beacon and boundary lights, obstruction lights, flood and runway lights, and in most 
rases, in.stnjnient approach lights. 

s Weeks, tho municipal airport at Fairbanks, has fi,30U feet unpnvcd runway. It has runway lighting only, and 
control tower part time. 

> Milo 20, tho satellito airport at Fairbanks, has 5,600 foot paved runway. It has standard lighting, control tower 
t art time on request, and a practice low approach system. 

Note.— There are landing 8trip.s at frequent intervals along the Alaska Highway, which parallel the inland air 
route These were used by the men who flew fighters and other ships too small to be fully equipped wdth radio and 
instruments and who thus flew contact all the way to Fairbanks. 

Between most of tho major fields described above there arc other emergency landing fields which are unpavod but 
into whicli the iarycr aircraft could get in case of emergency. These fields have lighting facilities consisting of boundary 
and obstruction lights. 

A tolophono line parallels the Alaska Highway and there is a teletype system in operation between Great Falls, 
Fairbanks, and Anchorage. 

Source: Public Relations Office. Great Falls Army Air Base. 


Facilities at the Army air base. Great Falls, 
Mont. 

1. Maintenance Is so set up st the Great 
Falls Army Air Base that work can be done 
here, which means that the whole job of 
major overhaul can be done besides modifi¬ 
cation and ordinary maintenance. The 
shops and hangar facilities listed below are 
among the finest In the Nation and are In 


operation now. thus assuring an available 
labor force. 

(a) Field class: 89H R1 L6 86. 

Rl: Voice station, tower, range, homing 
device. 

L5: Beacon, boundary obstruction lights, 
fiood light, contact nmway lights. 

86: Fuel, storage, major aircraft, major 
engine repair. 


89R: Hard surface runways, 8,900 feet. 

Instrument approach systems: 

Radio range. 

SOS 61 (for practice only). 

CAA Instrument low-approach system. 

AAC 8 communication systems available. 
Army weather—regional weather station: 
Controls all weather for entire route from 
Great Falls to Fairbanks, and also long- 
range forecasting, and so forth. 

CAA weather available at Great Falls. 

ATC traffic-control center located in Great 
Falls. 

(b) Runways: 

Four runways, each 8,850 feet by 300 feet 
wide; 160 feet In center of each runway is 
5-inch concrete; gross weight, 120,000 pounds. 

Taxi strips; 23,350 feet (linear feet), 75 feet 
wide. Constructed of 6 -lnch hot mix. 

Ramp: 4,889 feet by 600 feet. Constructed 
of 5-inch concrete. 

2. Twin hangar (permanent buildings): 
All concrete; roof, wood and built-up roof¬ 
ing: each hangar, 64,000 square feet; shops. 
80.200 square feet; office space, 12,000 square 
feet. 

3. Building No. T-280—Hangar (permanent 
building); 26,329 equare feet; floor and 
foundation, concrete; walls, concrete and 
wood; roof, wood, 46-pound rolled roofing: 
over-all floor space, 206 feet by 127 feet. 

4. Building No. T-210—Hangar (perma¬ 
nent building); 43,026 square feet; floor and 
foundation, concrete; walls and roof, wood, 
65-pound paper. 

6 . Bomb sight storage building: 1,217 
square feet; floor and foundation, concrete; 
walls, concrete and wood; roof, wood, 46- 
pound rolled roofing. 

6 . Air Corps supply warehouses (tempo¬ 
rary buildings): 11 warehouses, 1.620 square 
feet; 1 warehouse, 2,000 square feet; 7 ware¬ 
houses, 8,977 square feet; 1 warehouse, 9,000 
square feet; 1 warehouse, 9.040 square feet. 

7. Quartermaster warehouses (temporary 
buildings): 3 warehouses, 9,600 square feet. 

8 . Storage tanks: Gnsollne. 11 underground 
tanks, capacity 276,000 gallons: oil, 2 oil 
tanks, underground, heated, capacity 17,625 
gallons each; Diesel oil, 1 tank, underground, 
capacity 16,300 gallons; drain oil, 1 tank, un¬ 
derground, capacity 15,300 gallons. 4 , 

9. Railroads; 7,410 linear feet. 

[From the Great Palls Tribune of November 
23, 19451 

8,64.-5 PLANES PLOWN NORTH THROUGH HERE— 

5,600,000 POUNDS OF CARGO, PASSENGERS, MAIL 

TO ALASKA AND RUSSIA 

Emphasizing the Importance of Great Falls 
08 the principal point of departure for air¬ 
craft ferried to Alaska and Russia and as 
a major port of aerial embarkation to the 
north during the war, flgurcs of the Army Air 
Forces show that 8,646 aircraft and more 
than 5.690.000 pounds of cargo, passengers 
and mall passed through the east base and 
Gore Field. 

The Army Air Forces report covers the pe¬ 
riod from April 1942 to August 1946 and dis¬ 
closes that aircraft passing through Great 
Falls for Alaska included 80 heavy bombers, 
842 medium bombers, 1,394 light bombers, 
6,867 fighters, 844 transports, and 118 other 
types of aircraft. 

Traffic originating at the Great Falls Army 
air base from December 1943 to August 
1946, and flown north included 10,450 pas¬ 
sengers, 8,065,974 pounds of cargo and 16,888 
pounds of mall. Weight of the passengers 
and their baggage totaled 2,618,696 pounds. 

It was disclosed In the communication 
that under present plans the Great Falls 
Army air base will continue to be used by 
the Air Transport Command as a base for 
scheduled services to Alaska at least through 
June 1946. Plans for the period after next 
June will depend on future military air trans¬ 
port and ferrying requirements. 
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Lincob Day Address ef Maj. Gea. 
Edward Martbi Gofemor of Penn¬ 
sylvania 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMONDS. SPRINGER 

OF UfDXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Fehruary 8,1946 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
MaJ. Qen. Edward Martin, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, at the annual Lincoln Day 
banquet of the Republican Members of 
the House and the Women's Republican 
Club of the District of Columbia, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Thursday eve¬ 
ning, February 7. 1946: 

Mr. Toastmaster and fellow Americans. In 
this time of critical and momentous deci¬ 
sions, It is appropriate to consider American 
policies at this Lincoln anniversary meet¬ 
ing. Abraham ■ Lincoln more truly typlUes 
our way ot life than any other American. A 
Republican meeting is an appropriate place 
for such discussions, because under Repub¬ 
lican Party leadership this Nation has made 
its greatest material, cultural, and spiritual 
progress. 

Lincoln was born in poverty. He knew 
the value of work, tolerance, thrift, and per¬ 
sistence. He advocated equality of opportu¬ 
nity for every American. He urged everyone 
to ocqulre property. He took part in gov¬ 
ernment. He was proud to be a politician. 
He suffered political disappointments, but 
he did not sulk. He believed in party dis¬ 
cipline. 

Lincoln’s place in history is secure, and 
the Republican Party needs no apology. His 
way of life and the accomplishments of our 
party are a great part of the real America. 
The greatest honor we can pay him is to 
strive for a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

To do this In a representative republic we 
must have two great political parties. If 
one becomes too powerful, the country may 
drift into dictatorship. Germany and Italy 
were examples of one-party government. 
With more than two parties, party responsi¬ 
bility is lost. France is an example of party 
paralysis. 

Our parties have decided the great issues 
of the past: State rights, banks, central gov¬ 
ernment, sound money, territorial expansion, 
slavery, free trade. Imperialism, conserva¬ 
tion, education, labor policies, taxation, the 
public debt, the Monroe Doctrine, the pro¬ 
tective tariff, and a host of others. 

Our political parties must again decide 
great Issues. The Republican Party has al¬ 
ways been the progressive party. Today, as 
the minority party and the loyal opposition, 
It must again declare its position on the 
great Issues of these times. 

The preservation of freedom Is the basic 
issue. America is a land of dreams. It has 
been so since the days of the first settlers. 
They came here to escape tyranny. They 
wanted to be free to work out their own 
destiny, to worship as their conscience dic¬ 
tated, and to govern themselves. They carved 
a Government out of the rough to maintain 
certain Inalienable rights. They have fought 
for these rights in their courthouses, in leg¬ 
islative balls, and on bloody battlefields. 
The etory of America Is the most dramatic 
story in hUtory, We should recite it with 


pride and reverence, because freedom Is cost¬ 
ly. Millions have paid for it with blood. 

There are great words in the story of the 
American Nation and its Government: 
“Independence**; •‘freedom**; **lnallenable 
rights**; “the pursuant of happiness.’* They 
are sacred words. Wars have been fought to 
maintain them. *rhrough the fabric of our 
laws runs a golden thread preserving the 
rights of the Individual. 

The word “liberal** once meant much to 
Americans, but its integrity has been de¬ 
stroyed by the blatant, breast-beating, rab¬ 
ble-rousing, tub-pounding politician, seek¬ 
ing votes at any cost. **Liberali8m“ once 
meant freedom. Today It is used by Com¬ 
munists. Socialists, and revolutionaries, and 
many so-called liberals would now extend 
Government at the expense of individual 
liberty. 

The Bin of Rights Is the keystone In the 
arch of our liberties. Every attack upon It 
must be defeated. Legislation desttoylng 
property, the rights of the public, the right 
to work at the Job of our choice; public 
grants and governmental subsidies—all these 
must be watched by the picket posts of 
freedom. 

The right to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness is older and greater than those 
three great documents, the Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Con¬ 
stitution. It is a God-given right Free 
governments are constituted to preserve it. 
That is why religion is hated In dictator- 
ruled and communistic countries. 

Strange doctrines are now being preached 
in the United States. They menace freedom. 
Discontent Is being sown here as it was for 
generations In Europe. Ways are being 
opened here like the roads over which Hitler 
and Mussolini marched the people of the 
Old World to destruction and death. 

Many politicians are playing with com¬ 
munism. They are playing with political 
death and national suicide. Communism 
teaches hatred. It rules by hate and raw 
force. It offers something for nothing until 
it gains control, and then sets its steel-shod 
boots upon the neck of the common man. 

Are we following that pattern? We are 
now offering everybody something—lower 
taxes, higher wages, more subsidies, more 
profits. Are we trying to fool ourselves? 

*rhe Republican Party must face the threat 
to national financial solvency. We are told 
tax reduction Is coming and the Budget will 
be balanced a year from now. We heard the 
same solemn announcements before the war. 
Year after year we saw the Budget swing 
farther out of balance. Budgets can be bal¬ 
anced only by spending less money than we 
collect in taxes. Beware of fancy bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

Germany and Italy started downward over 
the road of bad fiscal policy, end in the end 
led their people through the red gates of war. 
As the party of loyal opposition we must de¬ 
mand a sound fiscal policy, with a balanced 
Budget and an equitable tax system. We 
need a complete audit of the United States, 
for In 12 years the New Deal has spent at least 
$000,000,000,000. The records should be 
examined to see where this money went. 
The audit should be extended to social secu¬ 
rity, pump-prlmlng, public projects, and to 
the costa of the war Itself. This was the 
people's money, and they are entitled to 
know how it was used. 

There should also be an audit of all our 
commitments, actual and proposed, to the 
nations and to the peoples of the world. 
How much have we loaned or given? How 
much do we propose to give and loan? 

What Is the reason for much of our 
trouble? It Is the debt. Today, it totals two 
hundred and seventy-five billions. It is the 
greatest debt in all history. Sixty billions of 
it existed before the war started—elxty bil¬ 


lions spent on doubtful projects and huge 
Federal pay rolls. 

What can be done? We can demand the 
swift demobilization of the huge army of 
Federal pay rollers. Senator Btrd says there 
are at least 2.000,000 surplus Federal em¬ 
ployees. who are adding a burden of more 
than $5,000,000,000 a year. This is a terrific 
waste, in view of the fact that the entire cost 
of the Federal Government in any peacetime 
year prior to 1032 was less than four billions. 

“Tax and tax. spend and spend, elect and 
elect"—that is still the New Deal formula. 

We know It is bad; we know it Is danger¬ 
ous; we know that all expenses must be cut; 
we know we must start to liquidate that 
giant debt and stand as a solvent America 
In an Insolvent world. 

The Republican Party has another heavy 
responsibility. It must give a sense of direc¬ 
tion and balance to American foreign policy. 
For years before World War II the New Deal 
muddled, side-stepped, and evaded on foreign 
policy. Its blundering diplomacy may now 
fumble away the peace. The present na¬ 
tional administration has no battalion of 
direction. 

We saw what happened before the war; we 
saw Mussolini move; Japan drive into China; 
Germany march into the Ruhr—but we did 
not get ready We came down to Pearl Har¬ 
bor unprepared. The people are entitled to 
know who blundered there, for an army or 
navy may be defeated, but there Is no excuse 
for a surprise. After years of warning, we 
came unready into buttle, fighting for our 
lives almost barehanded. 

Certainly we did a m gnlficent job after 
the war started. Certainly we organized and 
trained the greatest and best Army, Navy, 
and Air Force n the history of warfare. Cer¬ 
tainly we fought all over the globe and de¬ 
stroyed the undefeated armies of the world. 

After Pearl Harbor wr did build 72,000 
ships; 250,000 airplanes; 100,000 tanks; 3.- 
400,000 motor cars. We did make 43.000.000,- 
000 rounds of small ammunition; 17,000,000 
rifles and pistols; 600.000 cannon, and 
1,000,000.000 artillery projectiles. 

But remember that much of this great 
imdertaking could hav?' been done, and 
should have been done, before the guns 
roared ; t Pearl Harbor. Remember, also, 
that it was done under the free competitive 
enterprise system, fostered and encouraged 
by the Republican Party for half a century, 
in a free land where men work in freedom 
at the Job of their choice. 

The Republican Party must guard against 
over-centralization. Oiu forefathers were 
farsighted. They feared centralized gov- 
ci ent. They set up plans for checks and 
balances to protect us against ourselves. 
They gave us three branches of government: 
legislative, executive, and Judicial. They 
created three levels of government: local. 
State, and Federal. They tried to bring gov¬ 
ernment closer to the people. They gave 
the citizens of each local unit power to 
govern themselves. As Republicans we must 
as a sacred duty maintain these wise checks 
and balances. 

Republicans must deal with another and 
vital domestic problem. We eagerly seek the 
industrialization of all suitable sections of 
the country. This can be done gradually 
in the spirit of free enterprise. It cannot be 
done by Government direction, for Govern¬ 
ment cannot change the bases of Industry 
without destroying the morale and the wel¬ 
fare of the worker. We cannot do It in the 
Russian way. 

Nor can we deal with labor in the Russian 
way. Republicans have recognized that labor 
has three inherent and inseparable rights: 
the right to work where It chooses: the right 
to organize and bargain collectively: and the 
right to strike. The Republican Party should 
and will defend these rights. 
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We should encourage sympathy, under¬ 
standing, confidence, and cooperation be¬ 
tween employee and employer, and make 
Government the impartial friend of both. 
All organizations must be responsible organi¬ 
zations whose agreements are kept. Before 
employees and employers can join with Gov¬ 
ernment in a national effort for production, 
prosperity, and good will. Congress must lay 
down a clear and definite labor policy. That 
policy must be based upon laws and not men. 

In fixing wages we must never forget that 
the worker*8 savings at the end of the year 
are what count. The worker as well as the 
employer must have a profit. 

Our tax programs must encourage risk 
capital. Taxes must be kept as low as pos¬ 
sible. They are paid by the sweat of labor. 
Taxes are deducted from the gains of both 
labor and capital. Subsidies and grants are 
paid in taxes. They must be sparingly made. 

We Republicans will remember that our 
Nation has earned world leadership. The 
war has shown that the American form of 
government end our way of life are the 
soundest in the history of organized nations. 
Dictatorships, limited monarchies, and par¬ 
liamentary governments all failed to stop the 
savage drive of the Axis Powers to enslave 
the world 

America m\ist assume leadership in the 
movement to Insure world peace. That 
effort will require all the Intellectual, mate¬ 
rial, and spiritual resources of the world’s 
best nations. It must be based upon justice 
and righteous living. Its terms must be 
fully understood by the people of the con¬ 
tracting nations. 

Material gains and new territory are not 
American objectives. We do seek the privi¬ 
lege of living in peace and good will in a 
friendly, liberty-loving family of nations. 
We do not demand that all groups accept the 
pattern of the American Republic, but we 
do insist that all war-breeding forms be 
eliminated. 

Spot assistance—^food for the hungry, 
clothing for the naked, and warmth and 
shelter for the unfortunate—must, of course, 
be given to the limit of our ability to give. 

Loans of money and industrial goods must 
be made more guardedly. In the past we 
have helped nations and they have used 
that aid against us These forms of foreign 
help must be scrutinized. The American 
people must know about these loans. They 
can be a cause of future disagreements, dis¬ 
ruption and conflict. The people should 
know the purposes, terms and security of 
these advances. Before they are made we 
should know whether wo have the money 
to loan and the rate of interest. We cannot 
remain solvent if we loan at an interest 
rate less than the money costs our taxpayers. 

For the long pull, the best foreign aid is 
prosperous trade. Regardless of all the 
solemn nonsense of the economic morons, 
money and profit make the wheels go round, 
abroad as well as at home. World prosperity 
depends upon large soale and profitable ex¬ 
change of goods. 

The Republican Party has always believed 
in world trade. It is a fact that the sound 
progress of commercial relationships among 
nations, as well as the Industrial expansion 
of America, has always advanced under Re¬ 
publican administrations. Our party has 
always fdvored a trade policy giving all na¬ 
tions equal access to world markets. 

In noncompetitive goods, which form two- 
thirds of normal trade, that is simple enough. 
It is not so simple in competitive goods. 

Living standards must be considered. We 
cannot lower the living standard of American 
workmen and farmers. We hope to raise the 
living standards of other nations to our own 
level. We cannot do this by destroying our 
own economic stability. 

In the field of foreign policy. America has 
not defined its intentions toward Germany 
and Japan. Our job in these conquered 


nations is to prevent future aggression, 
harness the energies and abilities of their 
people to useful purposes, which in the full¬ 
ness of time will permit them—<cha8tened 
and sobered—to reenter a friendly family of 
nations as full members. 

Here again, as in all foreign relationships, 
cur help must be spiritual as well as mate¬ 
rial: perhaps as much of one as the other. 
These demoralized people need inspiration 
as well as food, courage as much as coal, and 
guidance even more than cash. 

It is time for action here at home. We 
must form our order of battle against the 
forces of regimentation and governmental 
control: against bureaus and commissions; 
against hundreds of thousands of political 
Federal employees: and against Government 
by Executive order. Congress must again 
a-ssert its full poweis. 

Free competitive enterprise, with the free¬ 
dom of the individual, is at stake. The day 
of the political opportunist and patronage 
hunter must end or we can fail as a nation. 
It is a time for courage. The Republican 
Party can win in 1946, but it must stand 
for the old-fashioned American ideals of 
thrift, tolerance, hard work, and the love 
of God. It must be aggressively led and 
aggressively organized. It must be aggres¬ 
sively financed by all those who believe in 
its principles and value their liberties. The 
“dollars for freedom" program announced by 
Chairman Brownell today offers the oppor¬ 
tunity to help in a great cause. 

We can help make America solvent by hard 
work and common sense. It cannot be done 
by “planned economy" that is planned by 
men who never earned a dollar. It takes 
more than planning to create wealth. It is 
created at the forge, in the mine and in the 
fields by men with tools in their hands— 
by the bitter sweat of men’s bodies and 
brains. 

America has seen wealth created by men 
seeking work, making work, and finding work. 
It has seen men carrying the Bible, the rifle, 
and the ax carve a land of plenty out of 
the wilderness. * That same spirit still lives. 

The inalienable American right to the pur¬ 
suit of happiness for which 12,000,000 men 
and women in uniform served and suffered 
is sacred. It must be preserved. 

Every consideration must oe given to the 
veteran and his dependents. Remember, he 
is the cream of the crop, the doe and pro¬ 
ducer of the future, and he will pay the 
greater part of the tax bill. 

In the memory of Lincoln and of the more 
than 1,000,000 Americans who, in all our 
wars, have died that liberty might live, let 
us by humble, sincere, and thoughtful effort 
safeguard the ideah for which they perished. 

The war that has ended was the worst 
catastrophe in the history of mankind. No 
other war approached it in magnitude. It 
was both the greatest effort and the greatest 
disaster in the annals of the world. 

The scope, the accomplishments, and the 
unselfishness created b> its terror and bru¬ 
tality have given America a mighty asset in 
the millions of fine, brave, and self-disci¬ 
plined men and women who ''an be de¬ 
pended upon during these critical times. 
They know their America was a wilderness 
continent that has been made into a land 
of industry, plenty, cultme, and good will. 
They know it is a land of deep religious con¬ 
victions. They know it became great through 
free, competitive enterprise, and under the 
inalienable right of ^he individual to the 
pursuit of happines. 

These veterans want a land of opportu¬ 
nity. We all want a land of opportunity. 
We want a free and dynamic America. We 
can have it by all working together, through 
Divine Providence and under the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Let us giory in American achievements. 

' Let us keep the watch and avoid a surprise 
attack from within our gates. 


Address of Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINl 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» February 8,1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following address of my col¬ 
league, Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, be¬ 
fore the Women’s National Republican 
Club in New York on January 26.1946: 

Mrs. Pratt, Captain Stassen. distinguished 
guests, and fellow Republicans, the welfare 
of the people of America is the responsibility, 
and should be the accepted objective, ot the 
Republican Party. Welfare means jobs, 
homes, health, and happiness. The approach 
to the attainment of this goal must always 
bo objective rather than subjective. We can¬ 
not judge the desires and living conditions 
of others, especially of 140,000.000 people, by 
our own desires and living conditions. 

In other words, we must determine and 
appreciate what the other fellow wants and 
what he has to put up with, in order to give 
him what he desires and deserves. It's again 
time to talk about a Republican program, 
and it must be patterned along these lines 
if we are to retain the support of the elec¬ 
torate. 

Now is the time to apply this approach 
The public sees in the Democratic Party, and 
in the present administration, a great con¬ 
flict of suspicion, selfishness, and subjectlve- 
ness of various groups, all clamoring for 
themselves, completely disregarding the de¬ 
sires and rights of any group other than their 
own. 

The Democratic Party and the Democratic 
administration have grown decadent. They 
are plagued with lack of initiative, imagina¬ 
tion. and ability to get things done. 

We cannot completely discount all ot the 
effective things done by the Democrats while 
they have held control of the Federal admin¬ 
istration We must particularly give them 
credit for some of the social reforms which 
they have fostered. These changes have 
raised the standard of living of the common 
man. But whatever the Democrats have pro¬ 
vided on this score in the past, their program 
now seems to have reached a dead-end street. 

The present administration has bogged 
down at the end of a blind alley because of 
its “do nothing" policy of coasting. There 
is only one way to coast—down bill. The ad¬ 
ministration is relying on time. Instead of 
action, to work out the many complicated 
and crucial problems confronting us. 

But we can’t criticize unless we can offer 
something better. We can’t fln'^ the solu¬ 
tions unless we analyze the problems. 

What are those problems, and what are the 
attitudes of the factions vitally affected by 
them? They are: 

1. The International organization for 
permanent peace and our relations with the 
United Nations, particularly Britain, China, 
and Russia. 

2. Domestic reconversion and industrial 
peace. 

3. Thj continuation of social reforms. 

Of course, it is fundamental and obvious 
that all nations of the world desire per¬ 
manent peace and national security. There 
are no differences among nations in this de¬ 
sire. 

But there are vast differences in the views 
of the various nations as to the manner and 
P ocedure. Unfortunately, it is this differ¬ 
ence as to approach, rather than to the ob¬ 
ject itself, which has created and aroused 
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suspidonB of the natlone of each other as to 
each nation's real desire. 

We want bases in the Pacific because we 
feel that peace In the Far East and the Pa* 
cific can best be guaranteed by us. Russia 
is suspicious of our desire for Pacific bases 
because to her it represents a potential threat 
to her national security rather than the best 
means of maintenance of peace in that area. 
Similarly Russia wants bases in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. England regards this as a threat to 
her life line. The occupation of Germany and 
Japan has aroused suspicion among the lead¬ 
ing United Nations because of their differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to the best way to keep 
Germany and Japan from threatening the 
world again. 

The atomic bomb has created the greatest 
suspicion among nations. This is more 
graphically understood when one realizes 
that It is possible for any nation In this world 
to be subjected to an atomic bomb attack 
without knowing who the attacker might be. 
In such an atmosphere suspicion is almost 
inevitable. 

Means to remove these suspicions cannot 
be developed overnight. The only way that 
we gain confidence in otlicrs is through 
knowing them better, knowing them as well 
as possible. True friendship cannot be ob¬ 
tained without association, without exchange 
of ideas and opinions, and, most important of 
all, without determining and appreciating 
the desires and living conditions of the other 
fellow—our world neighbors. 

It will take time and great effort to learn 
what we need to know about our neighbors 
of the world. To obtain their friendship and 
to encourage closer association, we must also 
aid the people of other nations to learn about 
us. 

Too often political discussions are moti¬ 
vated by irresponsible charges of one party 
against the other—of irresponsible accusa¬ 
tions of communism or imperialism In de¬ 
rogative comparisons with other nations. 
This is not the desired approach. It is 
wholly Ineffectual because the American pub¬ 
lic is too Intelligent to be swayed by cries of 
"wolf, woir* which they have heard too often. 
This approach is not only ineffectual, It perils 
mutual confidence and interest among the 
nations. 

Any icpuhllcan who resorts to this Ir¬ 
responsible course does his party and Nation 
a disservice. It is not the way to make 
friends and Influence people—It Is not the 
way to get votes for the Republican Party, 

Suspicion and selfishness equally threaten 
our domestic peace. This Is most unfor¬ 
tunate when we are on the verge of a new 
world—a world of peace that offers a fuller 
and happier existence. I say we are on the 
verge of this new world because we have yet 
to reconvert our energies, capacities, and 
facilities from the wartime objective of de¬ 
struction to the peacetime objective of con¬ 
struction. 

While millions of Americans are pleading 
for homes, for automobiles, for household 
appliances, for clothing, for food, this Nation 
is afflicted with critical shortages of these 
items. It is ironic that such shortages exist 
when our potential civilian production is 
greater than it has ever been before. 

During the war the production of food, 
clothing, housing, and transportation equip¬ 
ment for military purposes was the gi-entest 
the world has ever known. But with the 
war having ended nearly 6 months ago, wc 
still have no promise of substantial civilian 
production of living neceasitlcs in the near 
future. 

How does it happen that we have these 
shortages in this land of plenty? It la be¬ 
cause, while World War II has been won and 
Is ended, this Nation Is in the grips of another 
war—domestic and industrial. What prompts 
this? Suspicion and Inability of the war¬ 
ring groups to understand and to appreci¬ 
ate the desires and rights of each other. 


Labor Is suspicious of management—be¬ 
cause of management's past history in ex¬ 
ploiting labor to the fullest. Management 
Is suspicious of labor because of labor’s ever- 
increasing demands and refusal to accept re¬ 
sponsibility. The public is suspicious of both 
because each demands greater monetary re¬ 
turns for which the public Is called upon to 
sacrifice. 

But labor, management, and the public 
have become suspicious of the Democratic 
administration because of its do-nothing 
attitude. It has exhibited a distressing lack 
of imagination and courage to meet the prob¬ 
lems squarely. 

Herein lies the great opportunity of the 
Republican Party to secure public confidence 
by supplying a specific and progressive pro¬ 
gram for the solution of differences between 
labor and management. We cannot win by 
merely accusing the administration of letting 
things coast along. Wc must offer something 
that Is better and more specific. 

This problem is similar to the experiences 
of the three great powers at Loudon. You 
will recall that the foreign ministers of the 
United States. England, and Russia closed 
that meeting without tangible progress. 
Most observers considered it a complete fail¬ 
ure. but Iheir later meeting at Moscow 
brought about very definite results. 

What accounts for this difference? Just 
this—the London meeting prepared the way 
for what happened at Moscow. Tlie min¬ 
isters got acquainted by talking frankly, 
often bluntly, with each other. They pre-. 
pared themselves to do business when they 
should next meet. I am confident that the 
more these foreign ministers meet, the bettor 
tliey know each other, the sooner practical 
and working friendly relations will material¬ 
ize. 

Now what happened in the industrial war 
at home? A meeting of the "ministers" of 
labor and management was called by the 
President. Like the London Conference this 
labor-management get-together was a fail¬ 
ure—no agreement resiUtcd. 

But can't we take a cue from Uie second 
meeting of the foreign ministers—the one 
they held at Moscow—the one that produced 
agreement? Because the first labor-man¬ 
agement conference failed Is not any reason 
wc should give up such attempts. 

I believe that the President should call a 
second labor-management conference or as 
many as are needed. The more they meet, 
the less their differences, the greater their 
understanding and agreement. 

The Democratic Party has abandoned Its 
number one program—social reform. It is 
true the President has urged the pass age of 
legislation on such measures as the PEPC, 
full employment and unemployment com¬ 
pensation. but the controlling laclor in the 
shelving, frustration, and defeat of these 
bills by Congress has not been the Republi¬ 
can Members. It has been the key and piv¬ 
otal Democrats who. as chairmen and high- 
ranking members of committees handling 
these legislative matters, have opposed or en¬ 
couraged opposition by their committees. 

No. the criticism of Congress by the Presi¬ 
dent in his message of January 3 was leveled 
against the members of his own party. It was 
an admission by its leader that the selfishness 
of warring factions within the Democratic 
Party had resulted in a sit-down strike by 
the reactionary Members. The President 
did a disservice to the liberal Members of 
Congress. Republican or Democrat, who have 
supported these particular measures of social 
reform. 

Herein lies another opportunity for the Re¬ 
publican Party to accept a specific and a 
clear-cut leadership on a matter of vital im¬ 
portance to the common man. Our party 
can and should ptish through these meas¬ 
ures of social reform. By so doing we will 
keep the faith of the people—a trust which 
the Democrats have broken. By so doing we 
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Will have proved ourselves by actual results 
instead of promises. By so doing we will 
have proved that it is now the Democratic 
Party that is controlled and plagued by reac¬ 
tionaries rather than the Republican Party. 
By so doing the Republican Party will have 
provided a leadership of imagination and 
initiative that rises above the leve] of 
Ineffectual mediocrity. 

It is my sincere belief that suspicion and 
lack of understanding are the greatest men¬ 
aces to the solution of vital problems and 
issues of our country todey. This is no time 
for careless criticism. This Is no time for 
timidity. Tills is no time for sclfishncFS 
This is no time for suspicion. 

This is a time lor leadership, for imagina¬ 
tion and Initiative, for continence, apprecia¬ 
tion. and understanding of the position of 
the other fellow. This is the time to be 
specific—the time for courage to stand up and 
be counted. This is a time to be objective. 
Yes; we must know and understand each 
other. 

The Democratic administration has re¬ 
vealed its ineptitude to meet these problems 
with courage and resourcefulness. In fact 
the record of the administration on critical 
domestic problems is admittedly a long li.st of 
failures. This admission is made by Demo¬ 
cratic leaders with the excuse that their in¬ 
tentions have been good. We all know that 
the road to failure is paved with good in¬ 
tentions. 

Unless the Republican Party can provide 
this leadership in a constructive, specific, and 
unselfish manner, there Is little reason for 
optimism in the affairs of this Nation The 
time for winning on the other fellow’s mis¬ 
takes and errors is over. Victory by default 
Is hollow. This Is a time for winning by 
performance, by performance that builds, 
progresses, and justifies confidence. 

If we do this, the electorate will take the 
much-dlRCU£sed reorganization of Congress 
into its own hands, it will return the control 
of the House to proved leaders, it will re¬ 
organize with Republicans. 


Statehood for Hawaii Asked by San 
Francisco Chamber 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

OXLEGATE FROM HAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce adopted unani¬ 
mously on January 31, the report of It.s 
world trade committee in approval of 
H. R. 3643, a bill to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government to be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing vith the 
original States and passed the resolution 
which follows: 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii have demuiihlrated beyond question 
their loyalty and patriotism to the United 
States; 

Whereas they have expressed by majority 
vote their desire to assume the i esporisiblllty 
of statehood; 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
Government Is one of self-determination: 
that peoples be allowed to choose freely their 
own form of political status; 

Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has at¬ 
tained the stature In every respect to qualify 
as a State; and 
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Whereas the Territory of Hawaii now meets 
the necessary requirements for statehood: 
Kow, therefore, be it 

Resolved, Tliat the board of directors of 
tl.e ban Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
after full study of the matter, recommend 
the approval of H. R. 3643 under which the 
Territory of Hawaii will become the forty- 
ninth State of the United States and it will 
form a constitution and State government 
to place it on an equal footing with the 
other States of the United States. 


The Late Hairy Hopkins 

EXTENSION OP REMARICS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. UCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
late Harry Hopkins, a dominant figure In 
the administration of the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, passed away 
very recently. While he was born at 
Sioux City. Iowa, he spent the formative 
years of his life at Grinnell. Iowa, and 
attended Grinnell College and never en¬ 
tirely severed all connection with Iowa. 
His father conducted a small-town, yet 
successful, harness shop or saddlery. 

The late Harry Hopkins was perhaps 
closer to President Roosevelt than any 
other individual who was in any way con¬ 
nected with the administration and 
exerted a profound influence upon the 
policies of the administration. He was 
Secretary of Commerce, Administrator of 
WPA, adviser to the President in foreign 
relations, and. in fact, negotiated some of 
the agreements with foreign nations, and 
It appears that he was at all times at the 
President’s right hand for aid and coun¬ 
sel. 

i saw and was with Mr. Hopkins at 
Chicago in 1940 part of the time when 
he was the controlling figure of the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Convention when Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt was nominated for the 
Presidency a third time. My relations 
with Mr. Hopkins, while not intimate, 
were always cordial. I think he dis¬ 
played at Chicago a technique that many 
great political leaders might envy and 
admire. He had complete control of that 
convention. During a most eventful pe¬ 
riod in the history of our Republic. Harry 
Hopkins had a big part. 

A very fair estimate of this man ap¬ 
peared in the Grinnell (Iowa) Herald- 
Register, edited by A. L. Prisbie, a friend 
of many years who did not at all times 
agree with the Hopkins philosophy but, 
nevertheless, was prepared to make a 
fair estimate of Hopkins’ contribution to 
our times. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Grinnell (Iowa) Her¬ 
ald-Register: 

HABRY HOPKINS 

There are many reactions in the public 
press as to the place which Harry L. Hopkins 
will hold in history, but that he will have 
a place in the history of these past troubled 
years no one will dispute. 

As the confidant of the Nation’s President 
he was entrusted with missions of the utmost 


delicacy and the genera! Impression seems 
to be that he was worthy of the trust re¬ 
posed in him. 

The greatest criticism of Hopkins in pub¬ 
lic life seems to have arisen from the politi¬ 
cal angle. He was criticised for alleged WPA 
activities in connection with elections, which, 
however, he denied. He was blamed for par¬ 
ticipation In President Roosevelt’s attempted 
purge of Senators who opposed him, which 
reacted a good deal like a boomerang. His 
handling of the political convention which 
nominated President Ro’osevelt for his third 
term was unpopular with many people. 

These matters are mentioned as contrasting 
with some of his real accomplishments as the 
President’s representative on various missions 
of international Import. 

No one questions the keenness of his mind 
and the sincerity of his devotion to his chief. 
In whose interests he gave up his health and 
went “the last long mile.” 

The white-hot vortex of Washington life In 
the hectic days preceding and during the war 
burned Harry Hopkins up and when the 
President died his life work was done. 

Harry Hopkins will be remembered as the 
friend of the under dog. His sympathies and 
his efforts were for the underprivileged of 
this earth. This was his burning passion and 
whatever mistakes he may have made he never 
deviated from it. 

He was not born here but he was a son of 
Grinnell and of Grinnell Ck)llege, which 
shaped his life during its formative stages. 
He never forgot his early affection for the 
town which sent him out on his meteoric 
career. Grinnell people will not soon forget 
the Incident when a distinguished reception 
committee, waiting to meet him at the train, 
came hurrying up the platform to find that 
Harry had gotten off the smoker and was 
chatting with his old friend Harley Harring¬ 
ton. The incident was typical of the man. 

His college honored him, the Nation hon¬ 
ored him. but through it all he was plain, 
wise-cracking Harry Hopkins and that is the 
way Grinnell will remember him; a man of 
great parts, a man of devotion, and for all 
that a very human sort of an individual. 


Army and Navy Demobilixation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK L.CHELF 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter to 
Members of the House: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1946. 

Dear Colleague: Petition No. 19 which 1 
filed last Friday pertains to H. R. 4729. 

Briefly, this bill would compel the War 
and Navy Departments to discharge; 

(a) All enlisted men with 86 points, re¬ 
gardless of age, marital status, number of 
dependents, or length of service. 

(b) All who have received wounds for 
which they have been awarded the Purple 
Heart. 

(c) All who have served as prisoners of 
war. 

(d) Would give to all enlisted men the 
same terminal leave righte now possessed by 
only officers. 

This legislation has been dubbed by the 
OI himself as their “Junior 01 bill of rights.** 
Zt has been heartily endorsed and unan¬ 
imously approved by every servloeman with 


whom I have talked, both overseas and in 
the States. 

The reduction to J36 points should bring 
the U)tal Army to approximately 1,500,000— 
the ultimate goal of the War Department for 
policing and reserves. 

Since the GI was “lawed” into the Army, 
he feels that now, since the fighting is over. 
Congress should “law” him out. thereby end¬ 
ing all of the doubt, confusion, and promises. 

As a former serviceman of World War 11. 1 
urge you to sign petition No. 19. “Let us put 
up—or shut up.’’ 

"The war le over. Congress, 

That 1 shall repeat; 

Grab the reins from the brass. 

Climb In the driver’s seat.*’ 

Yours for prompt action. I am 
Sincerely, 

Frank L. Chelf, 
Member of Congress. 


Housing Shortage in Chicago 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of Tues¬ 
day, February 6, 1946: 

THESE PEOPLE NEED HELP 

Some weeks ago, the Daily News and three 
other Chicago newspapers published a ques¬ 
tionnaire that readers In need of living 
quarters were invited to fill out and return. 

Statistics rarely stir the emotions, but the 
tabulation of these questionnaires should 
make strong men weep—and maybe fight. 

Few of those who wanted to move stated 
a single reason for their desire. On the 
average, they hod 3 complaints with their 
present situation, and 1 family had 11. 

According to the summary prepared by 
the Metropolitan Housing Council: 

“The inference seems to be warranted that 
people will quite generally put up with, say, 
the absence of running water or heating 
facilities—but not when these have to be 
tolerated in the same situation with a con¬ 
demned building, overcrowding, danger 
from rats, and the requirements of several 
small children.’’ 

That is a mouthful for the two-thirds of 
us, presumably well-housed, to ponder. 

One-third of the 3,600 families who an¬ 
swered the questionnaire had to share bath¬ 
room facilities, often with more than one 
family, and in one case with five other 
families. 

More than one-third presented the problem 
of two or more families sleeping in the same 
room. 

About a sixth had no inside toilet facilities, 
or were compelled to shore them with one 
or more other families. 

A fourth listed one cr more of the follow¬ 
ing difficulties: 

No running water, no cooking facilities, no 
heating facilities, building condemned, sleep¬ 
ing rooms without outside light or venti¬ 
lation. 

Such were the conditions among the 8,600 
who took the trouble to fill out these ques¬ 
tionnaires and send them in. There was no 
inducepient for them to do so except to make 
better known the conditions under which 
some people are obliged to live in the metro¬ 
polis of the Midwest. 
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What do they want? Five-sixths want 
thiee rooms, four rooms, or live rooms. 
Many would take anything. 

Three-fourths would pay between $45 and 
$55 a month; of the remainder, the greater 
part would pay more than $55. Ninety per¬ 
cent preferred renting to buying or build¬ 
ing. Few want to build, perhaps because 
they do not believe It is now practical. 

These 3,600 families are only a sample of 
a group many, many times larger, with simi¬ 
lar needs and similar desires. 

To supply their basic needs should not 
only be the desire but the determination of 
every public official, of every citizen, so placed 
that he can do any of the many things needed 
to get building, public and private, started 
In Chicago. 

Most Portland Landlords Obey Ruios, 
Surrey Shows 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OP OtBOOM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February S, 1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there re¬ 
cently appeared in a national puUica- 
tlon an attack upon landlords which 
would lead one to believe that landlords 
as a class cu e predatory animals seeking 
only to gouge their tenants. I am glad 
to report tliat this characteristic does not 
apply to the landlords in my congres¬ 
sional district. B4r. K. B. McCutchan, 
Portland district OPA rent director, who 
has been in charge of that department 
In my district and who recently retired, 
reported upon the operations of his de- 
paitment which show Portland land¬ 
lords, with minor exceptions, obey the 
rules of OPA. I include as part of these 
remarks an article appearing in the 
Oregon Journal under date of January 
27. which shows how the landlords of 
niy district cooperate in keeping rentals 
at a fair level. Unfortunately, a good 
many of the landlords in this area have 
been unjustly treated under the opera¬ 
tions of the rent-control program and 
many of them have been compelled to 
rent their living units at a rental far 
below an amount that will permit them 
to maintain Uieir properties and receive 
a modest return on their investment. 
Many of them have had to forego mak¬ 
ing repairs and improving their proper¬ 
ties by reason of the small income which 
will not permit these expenditures. 
There should be a modification of rent 
controls so as to require the rent-control 
director to adjust cases where rents are 
too low, placing the income on a level 
with rentals received for like properties 
in the area and also permitting the own¬ 
ers to charge a fair and reasonable ren¬ 
tal which would give them some return 
on their investment after meeting costs 
of maintenance and repairs. The article 
to which I refer is as follows: 

TENANT TROUBLES CHECKIO—MOST PORTLAND 
LAMOLOaoS ODEV SULB8, SURVEY SHOWS 

Are residential landlords waiting patiently 
In dark corners to gobble up prospective 
tenants? 

It seems that around the Nation there Is 
growing pubUcity revealing nefarious schenes 


concocted for eqiiecEing a little extra from 
pooketbooks of bomeseekers, large numbers 
of wlK>m are returning veterans. 

What about the landlords of Portland? 
That question is a quick way to start a fiow- 
Uig converaation. 

£. B. McCutchan. Portland district OPA 
rent director, knows the score and points 
out. however, that the stories about attempts 
to beat rent ceilings spread like wildfire 
while the majority of landlords In Portland, 
who are following the rules, are forced to 
share the criticism more or less unfairly. 

“Portland, as a whole. Is the most fortu¬ 
nate major city on the Pacific Coast. Land¬ 
lords have called no strikes or mass demon¬ 
strations against price ceilings and, as a 
whole, are obeying the law. 

“The rotten apples that a first glance 
make the box iook bad are mainly the new. 
wartime landlords who haven’t absorbed 
ethics of the industry and want to make 
a killing,** he explains. “We've had excellent 
backing of the Portland Realty Board, Apart¬ 
ment Owners’ Association, and similar or- 
ganiaed groups.** 

The pat on the back for landlords In Port¬ 
land does not, however, whitewash the mi¬ 
nority who seem to have irritated not a few 
local householders as landlords have In other 
cities. 

In some instances new tenants have been 
required to pay from 6 months to a year In 
advance—but they ultimately received their 
money’s worth except for what it may have 
cost to borrow the cash. 

In a few cases, so-called security deposits 
have been as high as $160 to $200 and. for 
some reason, were entirely eaten up by alleged 
damages. 

In other Instances, where varying rates 
have been charged for the number of occu¬ 
pants. tenants have paid for four occupants 
when there were only two in tlie family. The 
tenant shared the blame for this type of over¬ 
charge in many cases by suddenly increasing 
the number in his family to get a little extra 
space. 

Another landlord decided to add $15 to the 
rent for laundry service, but investigation 
showed the service was in another building. 

The bulk of complaints now, OPA advises, 
are not from large apartment units but from 
single family dwellings where tenants were 
willing to pay above ceiling during the war. 
Now they wish to save money. 

Evictions are for nonpayment of rent in 
more tlian half of all cases aside from house 
sales. The less desirable types of housing are 
becoming more available and bring lewer 
complaints. 

It seems to add up to a fairly complimen¬ 
tary picture for Portland’s landlords. Most 
have been following price ceilings, although 
costs of maintenance have risen at least 30 
percent in most instances, according to the 
record. 

Another catch Is found in many major 
cities. Tenants advertise $160. even $260, re¬ 
ward to anyone who can find them an apart¬ 
ment. This reward naturally goes to the 
landlord who takes the highest bidder. Port¬ 
land newspapers have not run such ads and 
the reward game has not flourished here, 
OPA says 

At one time more than a year ago a series 
of advertisements did appear, telling of fur¬ 
niture to be sold to the prospective renter. 
This is an excellent racket In some cities. 

An OPA Investigator followed up the ad¬ 
vertisements and discovered that in each case 
It was the tenant, not the landlord, who 
wished to sell furniture before moving. Port¬ 
land was declared clean and pure on this one. 

So it seems Portland landlords, as a whole, 
are an honest group, even though they vio¬ 
lently protest ceilings, and are hewing in gen¬ 
eral to the letter of the law. Such Is the 
opinion of OPA, which sliould know. 


H. R. 4908 

EXTFNSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the Case 
bill, in my opinion, is a punitive anti¬ 
labor bill. I will not support a bill that 
is anti on one side. I am for both man¬ 
agement and labor. I want to help bolli 
and I will not approve a punitive anti- 
labor bill, any more than I will support 
a punitive antimanagement bill. I had 
hoped that out of the long discussion 
would come a bill like the Voorhis 
amendment which was fair to both sides 
and to the public, but that w^as not to be. 

A bill was forced through that had 
absolutely no committee consideration, 
which no members had ever seen and 
copies of which were not available when 
it was catapulted into the Hou.se by the 
Rules Committee. No one knew when 
it was introduced, its far-reaching 
meaning and implications, but the com¬ 
bination that wrote it and subsequently 
put it through the House was .satisfied 
that it was a drastic antilabor in(;a.sure. 
In the confusion and hasty con .si dera¬ 
tion on the floor amendments have been 
added which make it more of a mystery 
than ever. 

This certainly is no way to legislate. 
The bill should have been recommit ted 
to the committee for hearings and nor¬ 
mal committee consideration. The pas¬ 
sage of this bill is reminiscent of the way 
the Smith-Connaliy bill wa^ milniaded 
through the House by the same anti- 
labor combination. The jud^iment of 
those of us who opposed the Smith-Con- 
nally bill was vindicated when both 
management and the public turned 
against it and demanded its repeal. 
Even its author repudiated it and asked 
that it be wiped off of the books. 

What is needed in these trying and 
difficult times is legislation, fair to both 
sides and to the public, that will bring 
peace and cooperation in the relations 
between management and labor. The 
Case bill only acids to the strife. It il¬ 
lustrates what we always may expect 
when we legislate by impulse instead of 
by reason. 

As an addendum to my remarks I 
present an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Daily New.s on Jsmuary 
31 last and which seems to me to be a 
shining example of sound reasoning and 
common sense, as follows: 

LOOK BFFORE YOU LEGISLATT 

Congress. W’e say once more, is not pre¬ 
pared to pass a law that will do v.hrtt the 
Wagner Act promised and has morn:mentally 
failed to do, namely ‘*to diminish the causrs 
of labor disputes.” 

Being unprepared and in a time oi crisis. 
Congress Is under pressure to po&s hot and 
hasty legislation that could make bfid mat¬ 
ters worse. 

Before the House today goes a watered- 
down version of President Truman’s fact¬ 
finding bill. As a substitute for it, the Rules 
Committee has held the House may consiUcr 
an entirely new bill Introduced only 2 d.4 .s 
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ago by Representative Rrancxs Cabs, of South 
Dakota. 

Some proposals In the Case bill may have 
merit, others, in our opinion, are imfalr 
and dangerous to labor. There have been 
no committee hearings on the Case bill. 
Citizens who oppose it have had no oppor¬ 
tunity to state their objections. It cannot 
bo perfected, or adequately considered, in a 
few days of limited debate on the floor of the 
House. 

We believe the House should reject the 
Case bill. Wo doubt that passage of the 
President's fact-flndlng bill would do any 
real good In the present strike crisis. And 
there Is grave danger that passage of inef¬ 
fective, half-baked legislation now would de¬ 
lay or prevent the preparation of sound, fair, 
and effective legislation. 

The present strike crisis may pass soon. 
We hope it will. But there will be other 
crises, without end, until Congress does Its 
duty carefully and properly. 

The first step shotild be a thoughtful study 
of the reasons why the Wagner Act has failed 
to keep its promise. Next, there should be 
thorough hearings on the Hatch-Ball-Burt on 
bill, and all other responsible proposals for 
industrial peace, advocates and opponents 
being given full opportunity to be heard. 

Then at last Congress would be prepared 
to legislate—to protect the legitimate rights 
of both labor and management, to protect the 
public against abuses of power by either, and 
to establish conditions under which col¬ 
lective bargaining can work without break¬ 
ing down into civil warfare. 


Terror Grips Red-Ridden East Germany 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

or MIKMISOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
permission granted I desire to insert in 
the Record an item from the Catholic 
News, of January 19,1946, which has been 
called to my attention. 

T believe that our Government is mak¬ 
ing a serious mistake in condoning acts 
of terrorism, even though they be com¬ 
mitted by an ally. Personally, I cannot 
see any difference between such acts when 
committed by an ally and when com¬ 
mitted by an enemy. In the final an¬ 
alysis they are exactly on the same level 
and should be treated alike. 

As various facts come to light the 
American people are becoming increas¬ 
ingly distrustful of the Truman admin¬ 
istration’s policy of appeasement. We 
have surrendered to Russia on every 
point and at every conference. Perhaps 
it would be well if we stopped further 
conferences and become a little more 
realistic. A blood-thirsty tiger cannot 
be successfully appeased for any length 
of time. 

The Truman administration would do 
well to remember that we have certain 
obligations to the vanquished foe and 
these obligations are not being observed. 

The American people cannot under¬ 
stand why this Government should 
longer refuse to permit shipments of re¬ 
lief packages to the American zones in 
occupied Europe. Britain permits such 
shipments but the United States and Rus¬ 


sia do not. Nor will this Government 
permit resumption of full mall service. 
Can it be that matters are so serious over 
there that it is not advisable to allow 
free exchange of news and views? 

Can it be that the American policy 
in occupied Europe Is designed to drive 
the German people to despair and ulti¬ 
mately into the arms of communism? X 
cannot see any other result and there 
can be none other. 

The article.from the Catholic News 
follows: 

TERROR GRIPS BSD-RTDOEN EAST OERMANT—NU¬ 
MEROUS MURDERS, COUNTLESS OUTRAGES 

AGAINST WOMEN REPORTED THERE 

Amsterdam.— New reports 'reaching here 
from the Russian-occupied zone of eastern 
Germany give further details of the regime 
of violence, death, hunger, murder, and rape 
that has changed a formerly prosperous area 
into a desert. Among the victims are many 
priests and ministers. 

While the Russian front-line troops, the 
reports say, maintained a certain degree of 
discipllno and refrained from the worst ex¬ 
cesses, the occupation troops that followed 
*‘fell upon the land like wild beasts,** killing 
untold numbers of defenseless citizens. 
Homesteads were plundered and those arti¬ 
cles that could not be carried rway were ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed. 

Although Stalin is said to have given orders 
forbidding any violence against priests and 
ministers. 62 priests are report''!’ to have been 
murdered in the archdiocese of Breslau alone. 
Two older nuns were killed when they tried 
to shield younger sisters from the violence of 
Russian soldiers. In some villages, the re¬ 
ports say. not one woman, down to 12-year- 
old girls, escaped being ravaged. 

The remaining peasants now receive some 
food after they have worked all day under a 
guard of Russian soldiers. Most of the farm 
Implements have been carried away. In the 
larger communities there Is a severe lack of 
food, particularly milk for children. Only in 
some Isolated Instances were Russian soldiers 
ready to furnish milk from their ample ra¬ 
tions for starving children. Last fall it was 
estimated that of 100 new-born children in 
the city of Breslau 99 later died from lack of 
milk. 


One Thousand Two Hundred Veterans at 
GWU Fail To Get Allowances 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I enclose the following news item 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
February 6, 1946: 

ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED VETERANS AT GWU 
FAIL TO GET ALLOWANCES 

At least 1,200 of George Washington Uni¬ 
versity's 1,400 veteran students who entered 
classes this month have failed to receive 
their certificate of entitlement for allow¬ 
ances from the Veterans* Administration, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Michael Dreese, of the uni¬ 
versity. 

He said a few of the 50 veterans who 
dropped out of classes last year did so be¬ 
cause they were unable to obtain their allow¬ 
ances permitted under the OI bill of rights. 


Students who have not yet received their 
certificate of entitlement will be unable to 
collect their stipends for at least 30 days after 
it has been received. 

Ool. Thomas Rives, of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration. has been invited to address the 
university’s 1,800 veteran .itudents tomorrow 
at 9 p. m. The meeting will be held either 
in the School of Government Building or the 
auditorium. 


National Union for Maritime Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 

OF CAUFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8, 1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard speech after speech on the 
floor of Congress and have had edi¬ 
torials in our newspapers discussing the 
need for labor unity. Yesterday in the 
city of Washington, a historic conference 
was concluded, at which time 7 maritime 
unions representing 200,000 seamen, 
licensed cflacers, longshoremen, and 
harbor workers concluded a 3-day meet¬ 
ing with unanimous agreement on steps 
leading to the formation of one national 
union for maritime workers. 

The seven unions united in a call to 
a convention to be held in San Fi ancisco, 
beginning on May 6. and their pro¬ 
posed program would establish a na¬ 
tional organization empowered to pro¬ 
mote national agreements, complete the 
full organization of the industry, coor¬ 
dinate economic action, and in other 
ways to work for the greatest unity 
among the member unions, which in¬ 
clude: The American Communications 
Association, CIO; the Inland Boatmen’s 
Union, CIO; International Longshore¬ 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO; 
National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, CIO; National Marine Engi¬ 
neers Beneficial Association, CIO; Ma¬ 
rine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and 
Wipers Association, imafflliated; and the 
National Maritime Union, CIO. Invita¬ 
tions are being extended to other unions 
as well, and at the convention the name 
and structure of the new organization 
will be decided upon, subject to ratifica¬ 
tion by the membership of the respective 
unions. 

I think this is an encouraging portent 
of growing unity and cooperation in the 
house of labor, and as such is to be highly 
commended. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. SPRINOER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following address of 
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Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., minority 
leader, Hoiise of Representatives, at the 
annual Lincoln Day banquet of the Re¬ 
publican Members of the House and the 
Women’s Republican Club of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Statler Hotel, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Thursday evening, Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1046: 

Ladles and gentlemen, in behaU of the 
committee on arrangements 1 extend a cor¬ 
dial welcome to our many guests. 

In meeting here to again pay tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln, we are particularly pleased 
to have as our principal speaker this evening 
the distinguished Governor of Pennsylvania, 
a man who it. both war and peace has per¬ 
formed outstanding services for our country. 
He is one upo whom we are depending, in 
a large measure, to help bring about the 
restoration of this Nation to peace and pros¬ 
perity through the election of a Republican 
Congress. 

Governor Martin, we are very pleased that 
you have consented to come here and bring 
a message which wlU go to all Republicans 
throughout the entire United States. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six Is a criti¬ 
cal year for America. This Is a year of de¬ 
cision in which we face the broadest ques¬ 
tions of political philosophy, economic, and 
human problems of the most crucial im¬ 
portance. W must make far-reaching deci¬ 
sions in world affairs. We must establish 
principles of cooperatioi.. We must find new 
solutions to old problems—which tLke on 
new signilicLnce and new meaning against 
the backgrotmd of scientific achievement, 
and the ioreshadows of a compelling and 
complicated future. 

His contemporaries aptly describe Abraham 
Lincoln in two words: 'Ronest Abe." The 
guiding spirit of the Republican Party was 
a man famous for integrity. 

8o new and so vastly different are the 
prospects of the future, we must approach 
all decisions with clear policies and honest 
purpose. With a new devotion, we must de¬ 
termine that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people shall again 
make America strong. 

Every American citizen wants to turn away 
from the violences of war and face forward 
to the rewards of peace. Americans seek a 
fresh hope and a new opportunity for a 
richer, fuller life in the years that lie ahead. 
This is what America wants. 

This is what America wants, but what is 
America getting? 

America but recently stood at the pin¬ 
nacle of world prestige and moral leadership. 
Our foreign policy, unstable as a weather 
vane, shifting with every political wind, has 
lost us the trust and confidence of other 
nations. Our pledged word to the small 
nations has been broken. Secret agree¬ 
ments, Just now being revealed, have bar¬ 
tered away the rights and freedoms of help¬ 
less peoples. Thus, as a result, we see evi¬ 
dence on every hand of distrust and ill will 
In place of the faith and friendship whldi 
should have been ours. What has America 
done to its heritage of world-wide good will? 
Are we to lose even this last gift of America’s 
fallen sons? 

No longer do the oppressed people of Po¬ 
land. Rumania, Estonia, Finland, Java, or 
Korea look to America for comfort In their 
age-long struggles for freedom. 

We have poured vast wealth into South 
America to unite in a common bond of 
brotherhood all the peoples of the two Ameri¬ 
can continents. Yet by meddling in their 
elections and by assuming the rl£^t to dic¬ 
tate to these nations In their internal affairs 
we have lost much of their good will. Dis¬ 
trust is our portion today in South America. 

We Republicans have hoped for a foreign 
policy that would be sound and permanent. 
We wanted a policy that would be a perma¬ 
nent American policy. Just as the British 


have a policy which goes on, though govern¬ 
ments change; Just as the Russians have had 
a policy which continued even after a Com¬ 
munist government replaced the czars. 
Nevertheless, constructive foreign policy has 
not emerged, and it cannot take shape until 
it is fashioned in the bright light of in¬ 
formed public opinion out of the pure Amer- 
can love of freedom and fair dealing. The 
American people will rally to worthy causes 
and objectives, but they want to make these 
great decisions as an Informed people; they 
want to know all the facts, and not Just the 
facts the self-annolnted statesmen wish to 
divulge. 

Now what about the situation at home? 
What confronts the returning serviceman? 
Be wants a Job. But he cannot have it be¬ 
cause the country is divided in a bitter in¬ 
dustrial battle. Great numbers of our peo¬ 
ple are out on strike and their absence from 
the workshops causes millions of others to 
lose employment. 

What has the administration leadership 
done to relieve this dangerous condition? 
They have adopted policies which open the 
breach still wider. Merely as a sop to public 
opinion, the President recommended a fact¬ 
finding bill which practically everybody ad¬ 
mits would contribute nothing to the solu¬ 
tion. 

Failure of the OPA to meet the situation 
realistically has deprived consumers of ne¬ 
cessities: it has deprived workers of Jobs and 
stifled the production vitally essential to de¬ 
feat of inflation and the black markets. 

As a result, when the serviceman wants a 
suit of clothes, he has to take what he can 
find, or go without. He wants a white shirt 
for $3. He has to take a sport shirt for $7. 
He cannot find a home for himself and his 
wife and perhaps a growing family with whom 
he is reunited after 4 long years. No houses 
to rent. No materials to build. And the 
price of houses goes sky-high. 

He wants to buy surplus property from the 
Government. He is met by confusion and 
evasion. There are plenty of goods to be sold 
to speculators, but too few for deserving 
veterans. No wonder he is aroused. No won¬ 
der he demands a better deal. He. my friends, 
is America’s future, and the future will not 
be and must not be denied. 

Nearly 6 months have elapsed and we still 
talk about reconversion plans. Snarled In 
bureaucratic red tape are plans for business 
activity which wait only for a "go ahead’’ 
signal to put people to work to provide the 
essentials of life for all. Yet the bureaucrats 
fiddle while the people bum. 

The administration talks about balancing 
the budget. Just sounding brass and tin¬ 
kling cymbals. Their only proposal Is to sug¬ 
gest more billions of dollars of new expendi¬ 
tures. So they continue on their spending— 
rolling up bills—bills which must be paid 
some day; paid, as a New Deal candidate for 
president once admitted, "by the sweat of 
all who labor." 

The deadly poison of bureaucratic waste, 
irresponsible spending, deficit financing, and 
deceitful political expediency is pulsing in 
every vein and artery of the Nation’s econ¬ 
omy. It con he eliminated only through the 
election of Members of Congress who can and 
will purge our Nation of the deadly virus. 
America is beginning to see this truth; that 
Is why the election of Republicans to Con¬ 
gress is first on the "must" list of millions. 

Speaking of "must" lists. I am sure you 
have not overlooked the efforts to bring back 
the "good old days" of the New Deal when 
the White House clique ran things with a 
high hand. 

Mr. Hannegan, who devotes some of hla 
spore time to the Job of Postmaster Genera), 
Is reported to have called upon Bob Nathan, 
Ed Pritchard, Dave Niles, Leon Henderson, 
and others of the old palace guard to reestab¬ 
lish the old blackjack technique of bringing 
pressure upon Congress. He has ett up a 


special group in the House to fight for politi¬ 
cal "must" legislation. Turn that one over 
in your mind. Hannegan’s action is an at¬ 
tack upon the Democratic Congress by the 
man who is head of the Democratic national 
organization. 

We have had 13 years of the New Deal. 
Their theme song today is the same as It was 
in 1932. The New Dealers still fight shadows 
of the past. They must talk of the past. 
They dare not face the facts of the present. 
They dare not ask for popular support on 
their record of achievements; that record Is 
too bad. and the Nation knows It. Thirteen 
years f Certainly that is enough time for 
any party to make good. Thirteen years, 
and what do we find? Chaos in foreign pol¬ 
icy; everybody suspicious and uncertain as 
to where we are going. At home, confusion 
In Washington, strife In Industry, fear every¬ 
where. The national debt approaching three 
hundred billions, and a contingent debt of 
three hundred billions more. Three hun¬ 
dred billions of national debt means a mort¬ 
gage of more than $2,000 on every man. 
woman, and child In the United States, or a 
debt load of $8,000 on the average American 
family. 

Experts have figured out that under the 
administration’s budget, the Government will 
spend $130,000,000 every day In the fiscal year 
of 1947. That means for the wage earner 
with a wife and two children, that means 
for the farmer with a wife and two children, 
that the administration Is going to spend $4 
every day for each family—$4 a day of the 
workingman’s wage—$4 a day of the farmer’s 
income. How long do you think we can 
stand that? 

Within the last few weeks the Nation has 
been shocked to its depths by the revela¬ 
tions of secret agreements of which It had 
not the slightest hint, but which It had been 
assured by administration spokesmen did 
not exist. You remember those solemn and 
reassuring words we were given that "there 
are no secret agreements." Now wo are asked 
to make good on promises which even the 
Secretary of State says he did not know about. 

The dangers of secret diplomacy and veiled 
government and deals In the dark diplomatic 
closets are not new. They have been the 
tools of oppression for centuries, and the 
administration, in pursuing these practices 
In government, is following in the pathways 
of the most dangerous despotisms of the 
past. Let me read to you what one philoso¬ 
pher of the seventeenth century wrote, then 
ponder a moment and see if it might not 
have been written In 1946, In the United 
States of America. Listen; 

"It has been the one song of those who 
thirst after absolute power that the interest 
of the state requires that its affairs should 
be conducted In secret. But the more such 
arguments disguise themselves under the 
mask of public welfare, the more oppressive 
Is the slavery to which they will lead. Bet¬ 
ter that right councils be known to enemies 
than that the evil secrets of tyrants should 
be concealed from the citizen. They who 
can treat secretly of the affairs of a nation 
have It absolutely under their authority; and 
as they plot against the enemy in time of 
war, 60 do they against the citizens in time 
of peace.’’ 

Now think of Yalta. 

We have learned enough about the secret 
agreements at the Yalta Conference to feel 
certain It was a tragic blunder for the United 
States. 

Apparently the most vital and far-reaching 
promises involving the Interests of the Amer¬ 
ican people were secretly given at Yalta. 
America has the right to know now what they 
were. All of them. 

We stand before the portals of a new era. 
We must enter It at least knowing the prob¬ 
lems and the decision lying before us. We 
must have this knowledge and make these 
decisions as a united people. Otherwise our 
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fate may be decided for us by force. If the 
decisions of a nation are made by the leaders 
of a nation in secret, there Is no alternative 
to the will of the people but coercion. 

The months that He immediately ahead 
will Invoke decisions of the most funda¬ 
mental character. 

What kind of an America are we going to 
have? Bhall it be an America in which in¬ 
dividual opportunity will continue to exist 
alike for all? Shall It be an America in 
which freedom shall flourish, freedom of 
speech; freedom of radio; freedom of press? 
Shall we continue to have the two moat 
precious freedoms of all—freedom of reli¬ 
gion and freedom of education? Shall this 
be our beloved America of the future? Or 
will we live in an America in which we shall 
be regimented; an America controlled by 
Federal bureaucrats from Washington; an 
America In which Individual opportunity 
shall have vanished; an America bound In 
the chains of some form of communism, fas¬ 
cism, or state socialism? These questions, 
my friends, concern every man. woman, and 
child on this continent. They concern, also, 
the peoples of other nations who look to 
America as their torch of life and guidance to 
a better day and a better life. Those ques¬ 
tions will bo answered In the elections next 
November. 

The pattern Is already set. We know pre¬ 
cisely what kind of administration we will 
have if the New Deal persists in control of 
the Congress of the United States. We will 
have the same crushing bureaucracy, arro¬ 
gance, and waste; the same deceit and double 
talk; the same weasel words and trick 
phrases; the same distortion and weird con¬ 
structions of law; the same kind of secret 
government at home and secret diplomacy 
abroad that we have suffered under for those 
12 and more long years. 

As Lincoln had a supreme faith in the 
wisdom and common sense of an Informed 
people, so do I have supreme faith in the 
wisdom and common sense of an informed 
electorate; but the very first requirement for 
an informed electorate is an honest, candid, 
frank administration that is willing to tell 
the people the truth, and the whole truth, 
about their domestic affairs and their for¬ 
eign commitments. I believe the American 
people know now that the only way to get at 
that tnith Is to open the dark halls of this 
administration, to let the light Into the nooks 
and crannies of bureaucratic intrigue and 
manipulations, to turn the wholesome light 
of publicity upon the New Deal in its con¬ 
duct of our foreign relations. The only hope 
is to elect an honest, courageous, and intel¬ 
ligent Republican Congress. 

I pledge you this, if a Republican Congress 
is given the responsibility next November, 
the American people will know the facts 
about their Government at home and their 
commitments abroad; they will know what 
burdens we have assumed in world affairs, 
what burdens we must assume, and what 
promises or contracts have been made in their 
name without their knowledge or consent. 

It is eminently fitting that this fight to 
preserve American freedom should be turned 
over to the Republican Party, because our 
party was bom to fight for freedom. It has 
always been the party of freedom. Today, as 
we honor the memory of our immortal 
founder, let us take new resolve to rededlcate 
our party to the fight for freedom, not only 
for the people of ovir own land but for the 
people of every land. 

How can anyone think of Lincoln without 
naturally thinking of the Negro race which 
he liberated. More than 16,000,000 people 
in our population are of the colored race. 
In the struggle to maintain free American 
government, we know the colored race will 
prove its courage, its valor, and its patriotism. 
Some of the outstanding heroes of our wars 
against aggression and oppression are men 
of the colored race. We have not forgotten 
such heroic deeds as that of Mess Attendant 


Charles Jackson French, who swam under 
shell fire for 2 hours through heavy seas 
towing a raft on which were huddled his 
wounded white comrades. He richly deserves 
a high Navy decoration for his heroism. The 
Negro race has every reason to be proud of 
its men and women who have distinguished 
themselves in war and peace. No race has 
been more loyal to America than the Negro— 
from the day Crispus Attucks fell fighting 
for freedom on the streets of Boston to this 
good hour. Of course, the Republican Party 
intends to aid the colored people in attaining 
complete freedom of opportunity. They are 
entitled to the right to work as is every other 
American, without being blocked by any arti¬ 
ficial barriers. They have won that right by 
their loyalty and service to their country. 
Freedom to work must be preserved as the 
right of every American, be he white, colored, 
be ho Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. There 
must be no privileged groups in America if 
we are to achieve the full promise of our 
destiny. 

Freedom is the concern of the big man 
and the little man; it is the concern of the 
rich and the poor; it is the concern of the 
powerful and the weak. Lincoln wisely said 
that America cannot long endure half slave 
and half free, and such slavery can Just as 
surely wreck Ame/ica if it is political slavery 
as it can if it is economic slavery. 

While the New Deal political monopoly 
throttles big business, it at the same time is 
suffocating little business. 

Make no mistake, my fellow Republicans, 
the very foundation of American business is 
in the small community Industries locally 
owned, locally managed, employing home 
people. Tet thousands of these small com¬ 
munity T uslnesses have withered and died 
under the New Deal, and thousands more of 
them are threatened with stranguiatior to¬ 
day. They have su^ered more under the 
Nev; Deal regulations than the big indurtries. 

I v/arn you that you can no more wipe out 
or Impair the Nation's small business with¬ 
out wrecking our economy and bringing ruin 
upon us than you could wipe out the farm¬ 
ers of America and find food and fiber for 
our necessities in .untilled acres given over 
to wepds and desolation. There is a liberty 
that is necessary to business and to agricul¬ 
ture Just os surely as there is a liberty that 
is necessary to the happiness of individu¬ 
als. And the price of that liberty for busl- 
ress and for farm is, as the price of indi¬ 
vidual liberty, eternal vigilance. The por¬ 
tents before us today are too pla.n and too 
strong to be Ignored. Thk trend toward 
communism on the one hand and fascism 
on the other must be met and turned back. 
The channels of free gover..ment, free econ¬ 
omy, and free society must be reopened by a 
Republican Congress determined to clean out 
the rubbish of regimentation and bureau¬ 
cratic red tape. 

There is somcthlni^ very significant about 
the fact that over the last 13 years of its 
domination of American government, the 
New Deal has criticized large Incomes, yet 
has constantly and consistently beer gradu¬ 
ating Its bureaucrats Into twenty-five, fifty, 
and seventy-five thousand dolkur-a-year 
Jobs. There is always a New Dealer around 
when the plums fall. Curious, isn't it. that 
a party which says it is for the common man 
should find so many favors in the group it 
was supposed to fight. 

In this forthcoming campaign we will see 
tempting subsidies and handouts, which 
have to be paid for by the peopU in heavy 
taxes, offered to maintain bureaucratic con¬ 
trol of the Government. We must all be on 
guard against the wiles of the bureaucrat 
who would buy continuance of office by 
handouts of the taxpayers’ money. 

The cornerstone of freedom Is equal Jus¬ 
tice. If equal Justice under the law is re¬ 
established In America it will be done only 
by the Republican Party through a Repub¬ 
lican Congress. If we are to have officials 


who will construe the law and who wlU ad¬ 
minister the lavr according to its plain in¬ 
tent, we must have a Republican Congress 
to see that it is done. 

Both workingmen and employers have 
their Just rights and those rights must be 
fully protected. No Just right of any citizen 
or of any group of citizens can be preserved 
or served by the violation of the Just rights 
of any other citizen or group of citizens. 

One of the crying evils In America today 
is the broad shift from statutory to admin¬ 
istrative regulations which are given the 
force of law. So long as the laws for the 
government of the people are made by Con¬ 
gress the people’s liberties are safe. When 
bureaucrats, never standing for election to 
office, but hiding far back in the recesses of 
government, can issue administrative orders 
having ■'^he force of law, then the people's 
liberties are in danger. Government under 
laws enacted by the people's Representatives 
in Congress assembled is a government of, 
by, and for the people. A government op¬ 
erated by administrative orders where bu¬ 
reaus and commissions can be prosecutor. 
Judge, and Jury, is government of, by, and 
for the bureaucrats and their privileged 
friends. 

The Republican Party today needs 27 ad¬ 
ditional Members to control the House of 
Representatives. We ask the people of 
America to send us these reinforcements. 
If they do, we guarantee that the wny of life 
which has made this Nation the greatest eco¬ 
nomic power of all time shall bo preserved. 
If they do, we guarantee to the people of 
America that communism, fascism, or any 
other form of state socialism will not fiourlsh 
here. 

We ask the American people to guarantee 
the continuance of American principles 
through the election of a Republican Con¬ 
gress. Ii the people give that guaranty, 
we will then enter upon an era of progress, 
prosperity, and hope that will bring a better 
and happier life to all Americans every¬ 
where. The great American Ideal—govern¬ 
ment by consent of the governed—shall once 
more light the way of men, and direct the 
genius of a great people to a rich and en¬ 
during peace. 


Demobilization of the Aimed Forcet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. McKENZlE 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. McKENZlE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include a 
letter written to the editor of the Stars 
and Stripes by two Purple Heart wearers, 
one of whom is a constituent of mine: 

JANT7ABT 7. 1946. 

To the Editor: In your paper, dated Janu¬ 
ary 6, the editorial gave Lt. Gen. Lawton Col¬ 
lins’ statement concerning the slowdown of 
demobilization. According to him, "troop 
requirements overseas during the first half of 
1946 will exceed the rate at which the Army 
is capable of maintaining troops through re¬ 
placements." This is, in our opinion, a fee¬ 
ble excuse for the number of men being sent 
overseas to relieve veterans. During the 
coiuve of the war the draft boards managed 
to keep the "repple depples" well stocked 
with men to fill the gaps left by our wounded 
and killed. Perhaps you at home have the 
Idea that since bostilltiee have ceased, there 
Is no longer any necessity for speeding the 
return of the men who were sent over to rep¬ 
resent the United States In total war. In 
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oth«r word!, sine# we are already here, it*e 
not going to hurt ua to remain a little longer 
than waa at first thought necessary. 

To go further. General OolUns stated that 
the number of men still overseas who heard 
a short fired in this war is not very great. 
In our company at present—a line com¬ 
pany—there are 130 men; of these only six 
have not seen combat. Perhaps the general 
had better go further than the Pentagon 
Building for hia data before making state¬ 
ments to the press. 

Both of the undersigned have been in the 
Army for 81 months. 15 of which have, and 
are being, served overseas in the Infantry. 
It is simple mathematics to determine the 
number of months combat each of us saw. 
This is not an isolated case; at least 10 per¬ 
cent of the men in infantry companies over¬ 
seas are in the proverbial rowboat with us. 

Both of the tmdersigned were in college 
at the time our greetings came, in fact we 
had only turned 18. 3 months previous to 
our induction. We both went into ASTP 
where we remained until the Army broke 
the promises made us. At this time, March 
4 , 1944, ASTP closed its doors on 90.000 of us. 
and we went into the Infantry. From then 
on it has been one hard road for which we 
have no complaints—we had company. 

Let It be understood that this letter Is not 
intended to bring sympathy. We are both 
proud of the fact that we shared in the glory 
of the Queen of Battle. Rather, let it be 
understood that the vicious propaganda be¬ 
ing fed to you—the public—by the War De¬ 
partment is as much a crime as was the lit¬ 
erary food fed by Ooebbles. Inc., to the people 
of Germany. 

In closing we want to say that it is our 
fervent hope that you at hoihe will bring 
pressure to bear where it will help most. 
Stop believing the War Department when it 
says that there are no more combat troops 
over here. It*s all unmitigated lies. 

Two PuRPL* Hkart Wearers, 
Company C, Forty^seventh Infantry. 

Dachau, Oebuant. 


Effective Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. FRANKS. HOOK 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
include the following testimony of Leo 
Goodman, secretary, CIO cost-of-living 
committee before House Postwar Plan¬ 
ning Committee, December 14, 1945, and 
Senate Small Business Committee. De¬ 
cember 19,1945: 

Fob Smenvw Paxes Control 

The CIO is very glad to have this chance to 
appear before your committee to urge the 
maintenance of price control and to point 
out some of the things that must be done if 
price control is to be of maximum service to 
this country. 

It is generaUy known that labor is very 
much concerned about price control. It is 
not generally known that the CIO has had 
a committee working on price control since 
the middle of June 1943. This committee, of 
which 1 have the prlviUge of being Secretary, 
consists of six representatives of CIO inter¬ 
national unions In the last three and a half 
years, we have participated in frequent dis¬ 
cussion of OPA price and rationing policies, 
and have studied carefully the regulations 
issued by OPA. 


We have approached the problem of effec¬ 
tive price control with the idea In mind that 
this agency has two respouslblllties to the 
people of America: 

1. To hold down the cost of living. 

2. To maintain those price and cost rela¬ 
tionships which will be conducive to prosper¬ 
ity and full employment when the war and 
the reconversion period are over. 

BUSINESS CHARGES AGAINST OPA 

We have observed the clamor from business 
and Industry groups against price control as 
such, and against specific actions taken by 
OPA. Most of these groups have declared 
that OPA regulations were hampering or 
wrecking business because they either limit 
profits drastically, or eliminate them alto¬ 
gether. There may have been some few In¬ 
stances where OPA regulations were unneces¬ 
sarily severe on business. But In most cases, 
the reports of Industry earnings which are 
issued by governmental agencies, as well as by 
private research organizations, completely 
refute these charges. 

Tlie figures show that under price control 
there has been very generous profits both for 
big and little business, and for practically 
every type of business operation. 

I am at a loss to know how much time to 
give to these figures in this statement because 
they have been presented to Congress on so 
many occasions, and they have been public¬ 
ized widely. However, they are actually not 
common knowledge, primarily because of the 
determination of business groups to discredit 
the figures and to becloud the issues. 

Last June, the CIO discussed these figures 
with the Banking and Currency Committee of 
both the House and the Senate. At about 
the same time, Mr. Bowles released some 
of these figures to the public and commented 
as follows: **Average profits, industry by in¬ 
dustry, range from earnings, by a bare hand¬ 
ful, only slightly in excess of industries* pre¬ 
war profits to earnings 10 and 12 times what 
was realized by the industries before the war. 

“For corporations of all sizes In all fields. 
Department of Commerce studies show profits 
before taxes In 1943 were about two and one- 
half times greater than In prewar 1939. 
Even after the payment of high wartime 
taxes. 1943 earnings were more than double 
earnings after taxes In 1039. 

*Tn 1944, profits before taxes continued to 
rise above the record-breaking 1943 level. 
And earnings after taxes in 1944 were about 
the same as in 1943, despite the Increased 
tax rates.** 

1 want to emphasize that these high profits 
have prevailed In Industry after industry 
which have, nevertheless, appeared before 
OPA and before Congress to shed the bitter 
tears of poverty and plead for even higher 
profits. 

Now that the war Is over, the story has 
changed a little bit. The plea for price in¬ 
creases is being made now, not so much on 
the basis that present prices are too low 
for present costs. Instead, industries are 
arguing that prices must be increased to 
anticipate cost increases which may take 
place in the future. 

An example of this kind of an increase is 
the one currently being made for shoes at 
the manufacturing level. A survey made by 
the OPA in response to a request by shoe 
manufacturers showed that the 1045 rate 
of profit on civilian shoe sales Is 8.16 percent. 
The rate of profit which would be needed in 
1946 to satisfy the industry earnings stand¬ 
ard would be only 2.9 percent. Nevertheless, 
OPA has already announced that the shoe 
industry will be given a price increase, ef¬ 
fective around the first of the year, of 4.5 
percent. 

This increase to an admittedly highly prof¬ 
itable Industry was made because the in¬ 
dustry may make certain changes in styling 
in the months ahead and may incur certain 
costs in making those changes, and these 
costs may reduce profits below the prewar 


profits earned by the manufacturers as a 
group. 

The industry people have advanced, os an¬ 
other argument in favor of this price Increase, 
the fact that they are now going to be able 
to resume the use of the higher quality ma¬ 
terials which were denied them during the 
war. These higher quality materials cost 
more, they contend, and therefore the price 
should he raised now that they are again 
available. 

The fact that these higher quality materials 
are available is absolutely no guaranty that 
they will be used. The deterioration In shoe 
quality during the war has been notorious. 

1 see no reason for assuming that the shoe 
Industry will hasten to replace the low- 
quality materials with higher-quality mate¬ 
rials without some pressure from Govern¬ 
ment. Where this pressure Is to come from 
I am unable to see. 

However, the whole argument over the cost 
of materials falls of its own weight when It 
is remembered that OPA raised the celling 
on shoes when the Industry began substitut¬ 
ing the low quality materials on th« grounds 
that these were more expensive than the 
usual materials used by the industi’y. It 
seems queer price control to raise the ceiling 
when the industry goes to wartime materials, 
and to raise it again when the industry re¬ 
turns to its original materials. 

Business Week of December 8. 1945, reports 
that manufacturers of low-priced shoes felt 
glum about the 4.5 percent increase that 
OPA has announced because they feel they 
need a 10-pcrcent Increase instead of the 4.5 
percent given them. But, the magazine con¬ 
tinues, privately they admit they have cause 
for satisfaction 

It cannot be that OPA doesn’t know these 
things about this price action. As a matter 
of fact, representatives of the CIO spread 
these facts before the OPA price people, and 
the decision to moke the increase was made 
in full knowledge of the facts. Why then 
was the Increase made? 

I am not In the confidence of the OPA. so 
I cannot tell why the increase was actually 
made However, It is told about that the in¬ 
dustry threatened to come up here on the 
Hill and get 15 percent Increase in prices If 
OPA didn't agree to a reasonable Increase on 
Its own initiative. 

Perhaps I should emphasize that I have 
selected this price action only as an example 
to indicate the kind of pricing being done 
currently. It is not the only one being made 
today, nor Is It typical of OPA’s procedures 
at this time. 

One of the most effective ways of Increasing 
profits has been to lower the quality of the 
oommodlty at the same, or even higher, 
prices. This practice may be called quality 
deterioration or up-grading depending on the 
clroumBtances in which it occurs. It could 
manifest itself in the sale of lower quality 
goods at each of the current price lines, while 
the price tags remained unchanged, or, as 
happened so dramatically In clothing, it 
could manifest itself In the complete disap¬ 
pearance of the low end price tags, while the 
quality of the goods sold at the remaining 
price levels became lower and lower. Since 
neither OPA nor the WPB ever set real qual¬ 
ity specifications, the manufacturers and 
sellers both have had a practically free hand 
in this respect. 

It must be pointed out that OPA did try 
to regulate price on the basis of quality 
standards in a number of fields, until Con¬ 
gress ordered OPA to stop It. In the food 
industry, the result was that consumers paid 
grade A prices lor large quantities of canned 
foods which were undoubtedly of grade B 
or even grade C quality. That this was 
bound to happen with the Army buying 
practically all the high quality pack was 
clear even at the time Congress forbade the 
use of grade labeling. 

Canned foods were not the only foods in 
which the up-grading took place. Butter 
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and meat were other foods which were sold 
at top price., regardless of whether the sales 
were actually top quality. The cost to the 
consumer was undoubtedly terrific. The 
windfall to the packers and sellers was un¬ 
doubtedly also very large. 

In clothing, the disappearance from the 
market of the low end items from each line 
has been very dramatic, and very expensive 
to the consumer. In women’s dresses, for 
example, the $1.59 house dress early disap¬ 
peared from the market. Or perhaps it 
would be bettor to say that the $1.69 price 
tag disappeared and that the dress stayed on 
the market bearing a $2,75 price tag Instead. 
Who was to know the difference, or be able 
to prove that the difference existed? After 
all. there was no standard by which to meas¬ 
ure the quality of either price line. 

Month after month during 1943 and 1944. 
the BL8 reported that clothing prices wore 
going up. at least in part because of the com¬ 
plete disappearance of the low cost items. 
Perusal of the BLS monthly reports shows 
warnings on: 

DATE AND ITEM 

Juno 1943: Cotton underwear, pajamas. 

July 1943: Women’s percale house dresses, 
men's business shirts, chambray work shirts. 

September 1943; Women’s fur-trimmed 
coats, women’s wool coats, children’s shoes. 

January 1944: Cotton and rayon dresses, 
girdles. 

February 1944: Men's work shoes, men’s 
and women’s felt hats, women’s rayon under¬ 
wear. girdles. 

March 1944: Work clothes, men’s felt hats, 
men's shirts, men’s shorts, men’s pajamas, 
womens underwear, women’s cotton night 
clothes. 

April 1944: Women’s inexpensive rayon 
dresses, girdles, women’s percale dresses, 
men’s and women’s felt hats, business shirts. 

May 1044: Girdles. 

Axigust 1044: Fur-trimmed coats, untrim¬ 
med sport coats. 

September 1944: Children’s clothes, under¬ 
wear. house dresses. 

October 1944: Women’s cotton bouse 
dresses. 

November 1944: Cotton house dresses. 

An OPA statement made in February of 
1945 stated that five-sixths of the increase 
in clothing prices was due to the disappear¬ 
ance of these low end price tags. 

As an example of what this could mean in 
Just one item. I quote from a trade publica¬ 
tion for shoe distributors. Hides and Leather 
Shoes, which reported on April 16,1944, that, 
’’Footwear quality has declined under war¬ 
time pressure by an average of 29.4 percent, 
according to 440 shoe distributors who set 
the percentage of decline at levels varying 
from 5 to 77 percent.” 

The influence of this situation, profltwise, 
can be seen in the following figures: The 
cotton textile Industry earned $28,000,000 
per year before the war; at the beginning of 
1946, the industry was earning profits at the 
rate of $366,000,000 per year. 

The shoe industt^ earned 4.8 percent on 
sales before the war; during the first half 
of 1945 the industry was earning 8.1 percent 
on sales of civilian shoes. (Figures derived 
from sample study by OPA of firms making 
over one-half of all shoes.) 

The apparel industry reported to OPA that 
between 1939 and 1944 sales increased 65 
percent. Profits, however, increased 282 
percent. 

Over the same period of time, retail sales 
of apparel went up 93 percent by OPA’s fig¬ 
ures. The increase in profits on these sales, 
by OPA’s conservative figures, was 360 per¬ 
cent. 

This disappearance of low end lines, and 
deterioration in quality so that high prices 
were charged for lower quality than usual, 
with consequent penalty to the consumer 
and profit to industry, has taken place In 
practically all fields under price control. Not 


only must this situation be taken into ac¬ 
count when analyssing the complaints of 
manufacturers and sellers; 1 urge that this 
committee give positive consideration to 
making recommendations for plugging this 
tremendous leak in the price-control dam. 

DSCOMTROL 

Just as we have advised with the OPA 
about policies during the war, we have made 
ofTorts to consult with OPA officials each 
time a change in the war situation has re¬ 
quired a rethinking of price-control poli¬ 
cies. Each time the program has been re¬ 
developed, we have pointed out and argued 
against the inflationary aspects of the poli¬ 
cies being adopted. Time and time again, 
we have repeated President Roosevelt's ad¬ 
monition that the way to hold the line was 
to hold it, not^ to find reasons for raising 
things a little here and a little more there. 

The latest of these price-control develop¬ 
ments is the decontrol program. This is the 
program, outlined in a directive issued by 
Economic Stabilizer Will H. Davis on July 
13. 1945. for removing ceilings from items 
now under price control. 

Incidentally, we first learned about the 
proposed decontrol program by reading the 
Journal of Commerce, not from the OPA. 
It is noteworthy that consultation by OPA 
with the groups which benefit from its price 
Increase has been fulsome, while consulta¬ 
tion with the representatives of those who 
have to pay the price increases has been 
haphazard and infrequent. 

On July 27. 1945, after studying OPA’s 
decontrol proposal and the directive issued 
by the OES. labor protested both the an¬ 
nouncement of a decontrol plan at that time 
and the specific provisions of the plan which 
had been developed. 

We pointed out that publication of a de¬ 
control plan at that time would encourage 
all the anti-price-control forces in the coun- 
tr * to press for the end of price control on 
specific items as well as for the end of price 
control in general. 

We pointed out, too. that the directive 
would permit the decontrol of items which 
are significant in the cost of living if, at 
the time of exemption, these items were 
selling below ceiling prices. However, if 
these prices did later rise, ceilings would be 
restored only with difficulty, and at levels 
higher than those of the previous ceilings. 

Under the plan, also, exemption is per¬ 
mitted for items which were not regarded 
as significant in the cost of living even if a 
future price increase was regarded as pos¬ 
sible. However, no practicable definition 
was given to indicate which commodities, 
or how many of them taken together, sig¬ 
nificantly affect the cost of living. 

Later events showed how sound our posi¬ 
tion actually was. However, immediate con¬ 
firmation came in the form of the expressed 
opinions of OPA's own field people. For ex¬ 
ample, on August 14, 1946, a price executive 
operating in the outlying possessions wrote 
to the national office as follows; 

**A large number of merchants here have 
started licking their chops in anticipation 
of the widely heralded intention of the na¬ 
tional office to exempt a considerable number 
o: so-called luxury goods from price control. 
We have thought the problem through very 
carefully for the past month, as 1 indicated 
In my Idst progress report, and have come 
up with at least a dozen arguments both 
pro and con for local exemptions. After 
considering all these arguments and after 
obtaining the best possible sample of com¬ 
munity sentiment, I have decided as a mat¬ 
ter of general policy that we will not fall 
into line as a matter of course with the 
exemption orders to be issued by the na¬ 
tional office for the mainland. Atomic bombs 
and Moscow notwithstanding, this area is 
and will remain a tremendous inflationary 
bubble for a long time. After 8 yeurs of 
listening to us talk about holding the line 


the community has become almost convinced 
of the salutary effect of our actions here and 
expects us to continue to hold the famous 
line so long as the need is evident.” 

The opinion expressed in this statement, 
and the description of the inflationary tend¬ 
encies inherent in the situation, apply to 
Hawaii. However, experience and opinions of 
other price executives showed that the same 
tendencies existed in this country as well. 
For example, in August of 1945, the San 
Francisco office of OPA commented as fol¬ 
lows: 

“We have recently learned that decontrol 
actions are of two types—avowed and con¬ 
cealed. The avowed actions, are, of course, 
the exemptions and suspensions. There are 
also, however, actions in the other forms, 
which look like regular price actions, but are, 
in fact, actuated by a decontrol motive. The 
outstanding example to date is the automatic 
pricing formula under reconversion for man¬ 
ufacturers having a volume (annually of) 
under $50,000. It was a relief to us to learn 
recently that this action was a concealed ex¬ 
emption. and was taken for valid reasons with 
full knowledge that this would be its effect. 
One practical problem emerges, however. It 
is apparent that some orders and amend¬ 
ments will in the future be issued on a liberal 
basis with the real intention of effecting ex¬ 
emptions; others will be formulated under 
ordinary price-control standards. It is vi¬ 
tally Important for the field to know which is 
which, ns we should obviously take a different 
approach when we are administering a ‘we 
don't really care’ ceiling rather than a celling 
Intended to effect tight price control. If the 
national office is scrupulous In giving us these 
explanations, it will be possible for us In the 
field to appreciate and evaluate national pol¬ 
icy correctly. Otherwise, these looser pricing 
actions, which may be genuinely motivated 
by sound policy considerations, will look like 
mere surrender in the face of pressure. 

*‘It is easy to recognize at this point the 
vital importance of price control in the fu¬ 
ture, particularly in such fields as food, cloth* 
ing, consumer durable goods, consumer 
services, building materials, and construction 
services. We must also be prepared to face 
greater difficulties as a result of the removal 
of other controls which formerly helped us. 
As rationing dwindles, it becomes that much 
harder to hold the price line. The same is 
true of controls being dropped by other agen¬ 
cies such as WLB. WPB, ODT, and WMC. 
It is obvious that it will not be sufficient to 
relieve the pressures by decontrol in less 
essential fields; we shall also have to do a 
better Job affirmatively in the fields which 
remain.” 

Now, as to direct operation of decontrol: 

In August, food still needed price control; 
the public still wanted it. However. OPA 
was already In the decontrol business. The 
effects of its decontrol orders began to be 
felt immediately. For example, on August 
1, 1945, one of the price executives out in 
the field reported to Washington as follows: 

"The Suspension of ceiling on several fresh- 
vegetable items resulted In Increased prices 
and widespread consumer complaints. This 
was particularly true of snap beans, where 
prices advanced from a community ceiling 
of 17 cents to as high as 60 cents per pound. 
Lack of demand and increased supplies have 
now reduced this item to a price range of 
19 to 35 cents per pound. Lack of more 
specific control on tomatoes continue to bring 
In consumer complaints against 4 to 43 cents 
per pound prices.” 

The administrative burden of decontrol and 
its effect on prices is serious. The effect of 
the decontrol policy, which may or may not 
have been anticipated by OPA, Is best de¬ 
scribed In the words of the Deputy Admin¬ 
istrator for Price, Mr. Jerome Ney: 

”In recent weeks much time has been 
spent In discussing the advisability of tak¬ 
ing decontrol action in epeclfic instances 
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upon princlpleB going beyond the provlelons 
of Directive 68. As a result a heavy work¬ 
load has developed In a number of the 
branches and this workload threatens to 
continue and even Increase to the point 
where It may Interfere seriously with day-to- 
day work to the deterlment of over-all price 
control and to the disadvantage of industry 
In general." 

XFPECTS or OXCOMTROLLINa 

I have already shown the direct results 
of this policy as far as snap beans are con¬ 
cerned. Tou may recall that after the re¬ 
moval of ceilings the price of beans went 
from 17 to 60 cents per pound. Even after 
an mcrease in supply, the price, altliough it 
declined, remained higher than the previous 
ceiling, with some people still being required 
to pay more than two times the previous 
celling price. 

In the case of citrus fruits. OPA removed 
ceilings on November 19; the following day 
prices began to Jump. OPA's field offices re¬ 
ported Increases ranging as high as 100 per¬ 
cent. on the same qualities and sizes. For 
Instance, the Chicago regional office an¬ 
nounced that, "large California oranges long 
held to the OPA celling of $5.28 were sold 
for $9.05 per case on the first day following 
suspension of celling prices, by today were 
down to $8.20." 

Spokane, Wash., reported on November 27 
that Texas pink grapefruit has gone up 58 
percent; In Seattle Increases ranged to 68 
percent. Similar increases were reported 
from all over the country on all citrus fruits. 

On November 28, OPA turned down labor’s 
request to relnstltute the price ceilings, pre- 
fering to "watch the prices" for another 
week. At the end of that week—that Is. on 
December 5—OPA was sufficiently Impressed 
with the seriousness of the situation to rec¬ 
ommend to the Office of Stabilization Ad¬ 
ministration that the ceilings be relmposed. 
The Department of Agriculture and the cit¬ 
rus growers objected to this action, so It was 
decided to again postpone the decision an¬ 
other week. The result is that citrus fruits 
remain without price control during the pre- 
Christmas buying season—the period during 
which control was most needed and the peo¬ 
ple will pay a large sum of money because 
of the Government’s eagerness to remove 
economic controls. 

The newspapers told the story of what 
happened to the price of coconut when price 
ceilings were removed. This Item sold be¬ 
fore the war, according to newspaper reports, 
for $16 per thousand pounds; during the war 
the ceiling was maintained at $65 per thou¬ 
sand pounds. Recently the celling was re¬ 
moved and the price shot to well over $200 
per thousand pounds. Candy .manufactur¬ 
ers have found themselves unable to buy 
an item which is very important In their 
business. At tire same time the people who 
held stocks of coconuts at the time of decon¬ 
trol have cleaned up some very tidy wind¬ 
falls. 

Some of you may recall what happened to 
the price of Alaskan seal fur when, on August 
15, 1945, OPA removed the price ceilings. 
The price had been held at a ceiling of ap¬ 
proximately $45 per skin; when the celling 
was removed prices shot up. Recently sales 
were being made at $110 per skin. 

I have dwelt at length on the decontrol 
problem because even after all that has al¬ 
ready happened there seems to be no Inclina¬ 
tion to greater caution. Even the strictures 
at Mr. Key, which I quoted above, are confined 
to decontrols beyond the provisions of the 
decontrol directive. No. 60. Decontrol under 
the terms of the directive proceed as before, 
even though It has been under these terms 
so much damage has already been done. 

X could go on with many other examples 
to show what the effect of the removal of 
price ceilings has been. I think that the 
case is already clear. 1 think that one would 


be hard put to find the wm^ds to describe ade¬ 
quately the irresponsibility, the sheer eco¬ 
nomic criminality Involved In the proposals 
now being put forth and actually before 
Congress at this time, that price control be 
abolished In toto, or that the decontrol of 
OPA be extended at this time. 

RECONVERSION 'RICINO 

In the field of reconversion prices, as well 
as in Its going price-control program, OPA 
has proceeded as though the poverty claims 
of industry were correct, and Its own knowl¬ 
edge of the situation could not be relied on. 

The Labor Policy Committee of the OPA 
entered Into the discussion of reconversion 
pricing In July of 1944. In September of 
1944, after some discussion with the OPA 
of the reconversion price policy that it was 
already drafting, the CIO Cost of Living Com¬ 
mittee recommended to OPA that reconver¬ 
sion prices be set at no higher than the 
1941-42 level. We declared that it was the 
responsibility of OPA in this tremendously 
Important area to protect the standard of 
living of the American people against fur¬ 
ther increases In the cost of living, and to 
provide a postwar price level conducive to 
full employment. 

We urged that increases from these 1941-42 
prices be permitted only alter a manufac¬ 
turer had operated under his old price for 
a period long enough so that reliable operat¬ 
ing data could be obtained. Of course, our 
recommendations provided for exceptions to 
this policy where circumstances clearly re¬ 
quired an Immediate price inci*ease. 

Wc believed then, as we believe now, that 
industry would be well protected by the 1941- 
42 level, by the reserves amassed during the 
war, and by tax and other governmental 
guaranties against hardship during the re¬ 
conversion period. We believe that after re¬ 
conversion is over, the profits that would 
have resxilted from production at 1942 prices, 
especially as they would be affected by opera¬ 
tion at high levels of output and Increased 
productivity, would have been at least ample 
for industry. They might even be so great 
as to threaten the stability of the entire 
Nation. 

The recommendations we made on OPA 
reconversion pricing were not adopted. 
However, since we made those recommenda¬ 
tions, reports have been Issued by the Wai* 
Production Board, the Department of Com¬ 
merce, and the Office of War Mobilization 
which have at various points supported the 
validity of our position. President Truman 
evidenced the same kind of thinking which 
we had done when he suggested that indus¬ 
try make voluntary wage increases and then 
wait 6 months before asking for considera¬ 
tion from OPA of price relief. 

OPA. too, has since admitted the validity 
of our position by pointing out, in Its press 
release of November 18, 1946, that Its recon¬ 
version policy is based on the 1941 levels of 
production, and that 1946 levels should pro¬ 
vide the opportunity for higher profits than 
those which prevailed in 1941. Let me point 
out that even 1941 profits were higher than 
the prewar profits which OPA is required by 
law to protect. A recent study of 2,085 man¬ 
ufacturing companies made by OPA showed 
that their profits were 2.7 times as high In 
1941 as in 1936-89. 

In spite of this high-profit situation, aris¬ 
ing out of postwar production prospects at 
even prewar prices, OPA has made price In¬ 
creases for the manufacturers of practically 
every reconversion commodity. 

Washing machine manufacturers have 
been given a price increase of 7.7 percent. 

Vacuum cleaner manufacturers have been 
given a price Increase of 5A percent. 

Lawn mower manufacturers have been 
given a price Increase of 17 percent. 

Metal toy manufacturers have been given 
a price Increase of 14 percent. 


Radio eet manufacturers have been given 
a price increase of 12 percent. 

Radio parts manufacturers have been given 
price increases which will bring in approxi¬ 
mately $100,000,000 per year. 

Fractional horsepower motor manufactur¬ 
ers may raise prices 9 percent. 

Automobile manufacturers are being 
treated on an individual basis. Two of them 
have already received their increase 1 actors: 
Ford, for whom increases will average about 
6 percent, and Studebaker, for whom they 
run around 12 percent. However, there is 
already evidence to show that manufacturers 
wlio receive no increase factors, or whose 
factors may be low, will reap their windfalls 
through price increases for specllication 
changes, rather than through admitted re¬ 
conversion Increases. 

In all of these reconversion industries, 
production will be far higher than it was 
ill 1941. The profits of these higher prices 
plus those resulting from Increased levels 
of output, and from increases in productivity 
which will soon be felt, will yield profits so 
high that depression and unemployment arc 
inevitable In the near future. 

Most of the industries involved complain 
to tne world In general and to Congress in 
particular that OPA is "ruining them." If 
there Is any validity to that charge, it is that 
OPA’s generosity in making price increases, 
rather than Its ungciierosity in refusing 
them, may ruin American industry. 

BASIS FOR PRICE ACTIONS 

A. Secrecy of negotiations 

It has been our position that fewer of 
these harmful increases would be made If 
OPA were required to reveal to the public the 
facts on which the decision to make a price 
Increase is arrived at. Labor’s repeated re¬ 
quests for public information have been Just 
as repeatedly denied by OPA. Labor has 
been told that Individual firms would feel 
aggrieved if OPA revealed its data to its 
competitors. And then we have been told 
that there would be objections from an in¬ 
dustry as a whole when we have asked for 
data which did not reveal facta about indi¬ 
vidual firms. So the negotiations between 
OPA and the industry asking for a price in¬ 
crease is carried on in secrecy, with no chance 
for the public to get the real facts. 

B, Jns^ifficiency of daia 

This extreme solicitude for those wanting 
price increases has been shown by OPA in 
many other ways. Let me cite an example. 
In the case of radio parts, price increases 
ranging from 9.6 percent through 26.3 per¬ 
cent were made after OPA had had the fol¬ 
lowing experience with the parts manufac¬ 
turers. (The quote is from OPA's press re¬ 
lease of October 11. 1945.) 

"Despite repeated requests by the Office of 
Price Administration for the submission of 
cost data lor use in computing the increase 
factors for radio parts, and despite assur¬ 
ances of representatives of the industry that 
such cost data would be supplied, cost data 
were not submitted to OPA as promised, OPA 
said." 

As I pointed out above, the price IncreaFes 
(made after this refusal by the manufac¬ 
turers to supply data) are expected to yield 
the manufacturers approximately $100,000,- 
000 per year. 

In our discussions with OPA, we have been 
told repeatedly of cases where OPA’s ac¬ 
countants had to be sent from the Wash¬ 
ington office to go over the books of an indi¬ 
vidual firm In order to get the data upon 
which a price increase was to be based. 

C. Unverified data 

OPA’s decision Involves the transfer of 
large sums of money from the pockets of 
the buying public into the treasuries of the 
sellers. The business which is asking for 
an increase might be expected to prove Us 
case up to the hilt, before the regulatory 
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agency, even if not before the public tm we 
have aaked. Quite the reverse la true. Fig¬ 
ures submitted by manufacturers who are 
asking for price Increases are accepted by 
OPA without further review or verlhcatlon. 

How many millions of dollars have been 
added to industry prices In this manner can¬ 
not be estimated. 1 do know, however, that 


^ («uotutious ours. 

D. Net worth adjustmenta 
A type of statistical legerdemain which un¬ 
derlies all OPA’8 price determination is known 
as the adjustment for increase in net worth. 
That is. in judging the fairness of a particular 
price OPA inspects the return on the net 
worth of the Industry which results from that 
price, as compared with the return on net 
worth earned by that Industry before the 
war. If the net worth of an Industry has in¬ 
creased during the war, a price Increase may 
have to be made in order to protect the rate 
of return. 

However, the net worth Increases which 
have taken place have in large measure been 
the rf'sult of the accumulation by industry 
of large cash and bond holdings. These have 
resulted from large profits earned by an in- 
dustr> and become part of the new base; and 
the reason for additional price increases 
which contribute further to the profits of 
the Industry. 

E, General rescue 

In presenting to Congress and to congres¬ 
sional committees their allegations about 
OPA’s pricing cruelties, industry pressure 
groups generally have omitted any reference 
to the special price increasing mechanism 
which OPA has provided for those Individual 
firmr or groups of firms which are not satis¬ 
fied with the specific regulations themselves. 

Among these special mechanisms there is 
one referred to in OPA as the general rescue 
regulation. This regulation provides relief 
whenever a current price threatens to put 
any m^ufacturer out of business. Such a 
manufacturer may apply to the OPA regional 
and district offices for a price increase, which 
will assure him of recovery of the total cost 
of producing an item. 

In our Judgment, the regulation Is so 
loosely drawn as to remove from \mder price 
control the products of any man\ifacturer 
who feels that his activities are not signifi¬ 
cant enough to invite careful OPA review of 
his pricing methods. It removes a large share 
of the economic pressure on an inefficient 
manufacturer to become more efficient. It 
underwrites a plant which is producing at 
less than capacity, when capacity production 
might be necessary for economic production. 
It provides for price control on the basis of 
self-regulation with only the most perfunc¬ 
tory and rubber stamp type of review by 
OPA. It is a surrender to a kind of price con¬ 
trol which OPA had resisted in the past as 
being inflationary, and as price escallation 
rather than price control. 

atTMMAlT 

In summary, we have seen for a period of 
8 or 4 years ^e price-control agency, which 
was set up to hold the price line, yield again 


the automobile increases are being made on 
exactly this basis. 

Frequently, however, the decision to make 
a price Increase seems to be made with no 
relationship to what the figures show about 
the profits of the manufacturer. Let me 
quote from a series of OPA truck price in¬ 
creases. made during 1944 and 1915. 


and again to pressure for price Increases from 
industries and business groups which could 
show no economic Justification whatsoever 
for the price increases. The evidence for 
this lack of need for price increases is con¬ 
tained in the financial statistics of every gov¬ 
ernmental agency which collects such figures. 

These increases were made at the expense 
of consumers who were caught by war short¬ 
ages and by the necessity of adjusting to 
other wartime conditions. They are made at 
the expense of the veterans and of every other 
group in the national economy whose living 
depends on full employment and prosperity, 
rather than on unemployment and depres¬ 
sion. 

We have often congratulated ourselves on 
the fact that the cost of living in this war has 
risen less than during World War I. There 
may be some cause for satisfaction in this 
comparison. However, this is indeed a weak 
test of the eflectivenes3 of this crucial eco¬ 
nomic operation. We had as much right to 
expect victory on the economic front as on 
the military front. We have the right to 
test the increases in the cost of living by 
the necessity there may have been for mak¬ 
ing them. The evidence shows that the peo¬ 
ple of this country could have been saved 
billions of dollars in their own purchases 
and in the expenditures of the Government 
if price increases had been made only on the 
basis of need. 

We are conscious of the fact that OPA 
made some of these increases only as the 
result of great outside pressure. We are con¬ 
scious, too, that the pressure often came from 
individual Congressmen and groups of Con¬ 
gressmen, and that OPA at times yielded 
reluctantly because it could not stand up 
to the pressure exerted on it. It is neither 
our duty nor our responsibility to apportion 
the blame for pressure-made price increases 
as between OPA and some Members of Con¬ 
gress. This committee is In a far better po¬ 
sition than we are to do that Job. 

We do request, however, that this com¬ 
mittee use its influence on behalf of price 
control, conceived in the terms in which 
price control was originally adopted; that is, 
the protection of the consumer, the protec¬ 
tion of the economy of the Nation as a whole, 
the protection of Government expenditures. 

While OPA cannot undo much of the harm 
that has been done, we insist that OPA be 
permitted and required to maintain its spe¬ 
cific price controls until there is clear evi¬ 
dence that price control is no longer needed, 
and to administer its price controls on the 
basis of protection for the country as a whole 
Instead of a segment thereof, and prevent 
further damage to the consumer and to the 
Nation as a whole. 


Strike Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority herrtofore granted I include 
the following editorials with respect to 
recent strike legislation, one of which 
appeared in the Oregon Journal, Port¬ 
land, under date of February 2,1946. and 
the other in the Portland Oregonian on 
the same date: 

I Prom the Oregon Journal of February 2. 

1946] 

A 2 TO 2 VOTE CAN OVERRmE A VETO 

E. T. Marr, secretary of the Oregon Feder¬ 
ation of Labor, A. P. of L., has formally pro¬ 
tested the strike-control bill introduced by 
Representative Francis Case, of South Da¬ 
kota. calling it a threat to all liberties in¬ 
cluding freedom of speech and of the press. 
By a vote of more than 2 to 1, the House 
has indicated its preference for consideration 
of the Case bill as substitute fo fact-finding 
legislation asked by President Truman , and 
subsequently weakened by the House. 

The Case bill Is directed against all labor 
groups. It is inspired by a growing public 
resentment against creeping economic paral¬ 
ysis. The bUi would establish a national 
labor-management board to help settle la¬ 
bor disputes construed to be contrary to 
public interest. It also would outlaw violent 
picketing and boycotts, provide for civil 
suits against violation of labor contracts, and 
make unions subject to injunction. 

It Is commonly predicted that the Cose 
bill or one sh '^ai to it will pass the House. 
The practicality of the situation Indicates a 
compromise to “turn off the heat.” Politi¬ 
cally, the Cose bill is a “hot potato.” 

[Prom the Portland Oregonian of February 
2. 1946 J 

THE STRIKE CONTROL BILL 

The Case strike control bill may never be¬ 
come law In its present form, but the 258- 
to-114 vote by which the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives substituted it for President Tru¬ 
man’s fact-finding legislation is indication 
that Congress finally is ready to do some¬ 
thing about the national headache. The 
vote was a threat to union labor and an ex¬ 
pression of lock of confidence in the Tru¬ 
man administration. 

If the bill ever becomes law it will have 
to be over the veto of President Truman. 
There is no possibility that he would with¬ 
stand the pressure of organized labor and 
the New Deal residue of the Democratic 
Party, without whose support he could not 
hope to win in 1948, whether or not he be¬ 
lieves the Case bill good legislation. Yet, if 
this vote is a true test. Congress is sulficicntly 
aroused to force through some measure which 
will greatly restrict the power of the unions. 

Marquis Childs, in a column on this page. 
Interprets the vote as the political reflection 
of a plot by organized industry to break 
organized labor. Unquestionably, Congress 
is in the mood to restrict, if not to punish, 
the unions. But this is not an attitude born 
overnight as the sole result of industry’s 
efforts to lay all the blame on labor. It is 
the cumulative result of many labor excesses, 
of demonstrated impotency of the executive 
branch to meet the crisis strongly and im¬ 
partially, of conviction no longer to be denied 
that America is on the brink of an economic 


Coriwratlon 

i 

Date 

Percent 

Increase 

Reason i 

Divfo Corp., Dutrult, Midi. 

Oct. 18,1144 

1C 

It appears that the applleant’s over-all profit 
position IS “unfavorable.” 

Chrj'sler Corp... 

Mny 5,1046 

9 

Tfu* applicant's (airrcnt over-all profits have a 
“nonmil relationship” to Its over all profits dur¬ 
ing the base period, 1936-30. 

Diamond T Mol or Cor Co. 

Nov. 3.1946 

6.11,23 

it appears that the applicant’s over-all profits posi¬ 
tion is “very favorable.” 

(Joomii Motors Corp. 

May 11,1945 

27 

No defcrlption in OPA's statement cf considers 
tion aff to what the profit situation was 
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debacle which, if it occurs, will pull the 
whole world structure down with it and en¬ 
danger the peace. 

For many years Congress has been passing 
legislation to protect and advance the 
claimed rights of organized labor. If the 
pendulum swings the other way, labor can¬ 
not hold Itself entirely blameless. Too often 
in the struggle between unions and manage¬ 
ment the interests of the public have been 
sacrificed. 

The Case bill would require unions to bo 
responsible for their actions, and it would 
authorize civil suits for damages against 
either employer or employees for violation of 
a labor contract. It would prohibit violent 
picketing and organized boycott, and subject 
unions to the liability of injunction. It 
would establish a national labor-manage¬ 
ment mediation board and require unions to 
give 30 days' notice before striking. 

Some of these provisions adapt themselves 
to abuse, and safeguards should be erected. 
Fair-minded persons do not wish to see the 
unions destroyed, nor do thoughtful persona 
believe that they can be destroyed by this 
or any other legislation in our time. But 
with 1,200,000 workers already on strike, can 
anyone wish to continue to drift into 
disaster? The unions should have equal re¬ 
sponsibility with management. 


Butter Situation Critical 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, so many of us have taken the floor 
to protest critical shortages that have 
existed for some time in the hope that 
the situation would be corrected. I rise 
again to prote.st and call attention to the 
situation existing with one of our most 
important foods, namely butter. Appar¬ 
ently all I can do Is raise my voice in 
protest against those policies which have 
been established by the OPA and which 
today are responsible for existing condi¬ 
tions. 

I have a letter from a most prominent 
constituent who is a retail merchant. It 
is couched in strong language and I set it 
out solely for the purpose of bringing to 
the attention of this House the attitude 
of men in business toward the OPA and 
Its pricing policies. Mr. Speaker, we can 
trace all of these shortages to OPA. I 
submit herewith a copy of a letter and 
have purposely omitted his name, so that 
the Government “gestapo” vhll not re¬ 
taliate and attempt to put' him out of 
business. The letter follows: 

Februaby 4, 1946. 

Dear Larry; The enclosed booklet was of 
great Interest to us fellows who are trying to 
serve the public. When you have people com¬ 
ing in offering to pay any reasonable price 
for butter and wo have to refuse, It just isn’t 
fair. People who work must have butter. 
Tlie past 2 weeks have seen the biggest black 
market that 1 have ever seen in aU of my 
years of business. It stinks. Why In h— 
don’t they allow the law of competition to 
control the price and quantity of foods. For 
100 years that law has worked. We fellows 


who arc trying to do right get caught with 
unfair competition who arc in the black 
market, with the result that they are taking 
our customers away. It just isn't right. 

Mr. Speaker. I call attention to the 
charge that this OPA is responsible for 
a black market condition referred to by a 
man who knows just what the situation 
is because he is confronted with it every 
day. The time has come for Congress to 
take some action. 

Mr. Speaker. I call attention to the 
fact that butter production and hold¬ 
ings have decreased to the lowest point 
on record. Obviously some action must 
be taken to correct this situation. We 
are confronted with a situation where 
consumers face an exceedingly low sup¬ 
ply for several months to come and unless 
OPA corrects Its policies many creameries 
which produced butter will go out of busi¬ 
ness. When the.se creameries shut down 
it will mean that hundreds of thousands 
of dairy farmers will find no market for 
their milk. It is well to remember in 
this connection that in 1941,115,500,000.- 
000 pounds of milk were produced. In 
1945 it appears that the total production 
reached about 123.000.000.000 pounds. 
Notwithstanding this increased milk pro¬ 
duction the butter manufactured in 1945 
was some 471,000.000 pounds less than in 
1941. This represents a loss in butter 
production of about 25 percent and when 
Army needs were met civilians had 43 
percent less butter last year as compared 
to 1941. 

I call attention to a further pertinent 
fact, namely: that the production of but¬ 
ter during December of 1945 was 50 per¬ 
cent less than the corresponding month 
of 1941. This Is Indeed an alarming sit- 
.nation. Not only are the consumers short 
of this important food item but the mar¬ 
kets for the farmers are steadily de¬ 
creasing also and ultimately we will be 
faced with a critical condition on the 
farms and in the cities. 

During the war emergency, specific 
price formulas were issued by Govern¬ 
ment agencies that were intended to di¬ 
vert production from butter to cheese, 
whole mil!: powder, evaporated milk, and 
so forth. Restriction orders were placed 
on the seJe of whipping cream, fluid milk 
and coffee cream. Ice cream, and the 
manufacture of certain cheeses other 
than Cheddar, to insure the production 
of sufllcient butter and other dairy prod¬ 
ucts for the armed forces, lend-lease, and 
civilians. These limitation orders were 
terminated September 1, 1945, and a tre- 
n ndous demand has developed for fluid 
milk and sweet cream. With prices of 
sweet cream at 80 cents to $1 per pound 
of butterfat, the butter manufacturer 
cannot compete with those prices when 
his product is fixed by the 1942 ceiling 
of 46 cents per pound of butter whole¬ 
sale, Chicago. 

It is interesting to note that approxi¬ 
mately 850 creameries have ceased to op¬ 
erate since 1941, This represents about 
one-fifth of the creameries operating in 
the prewar period, and is evidence of a 
serious casualty in an important segment 
of the Nation’s small businesses. It is a 
fair question to ask: Why did those 


creameries close? The answer is that 
the creamery industry is the only dairy 
producers* industry which was forced by 
Government controls to go through all 
of the war with less than normal total 
volume. The creameries were compelled 
to cease operation or face financial dis¬ 
aster because of a condition created by 
the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter which 
demands attention and the lime has 
came for OPA to change its pricing poli¬ 
cies regarding this important agricul¬ 
tural Industry. It is one of the most Im- 
porta.it foods we have today, and it 
should be accorded every consideration 
by the governmental agencies which ex¬ 
ercise Jurisdiction over it at the present 
time. 


The Order of Sh Augustine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
wish to Include herein, an address which 
was delivered by Rev. Charles P. Hart, 
O. S. A., of St. Mary’s Parish, Lawrence, 
Mass., over a local radio station: 

THE order of 8T. AURtTSTlNE—CONTRIBUTTON 

TO THE RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, AND CUL¬ 
TURAL LIFE OF THE COtTNTRY DISCUSSED BY 

REV. CHARLES F. HART. O. S. A., SUB-PRIOR OF 

ST. MARY'S PARISH. IN A RECENT RADIO ADDRESS 

The contribution of the glorious Order ol 
St. Augustine to the religious, educatloniil. 
and cultural I'fe of this country, Including 
the Greater Lawrence area which It hn.s served 
for almost 100 years was discussed by Rev. 
Charles F. Hart, S. A., of St. Mary's 
Pa?'lsh for a radio audience rectntly when 
he was guest speaker on the Catholic Truiii 
period. 

His artdres.'? which contains many fact.s of 
particular interest in thl.s community fol- 
lov;.^; 

Tlie name "Augustlninu” Is one which Is 
familiar to most of the faithful of the arch¬ 
diocese of Boston. In Lawrence and An¬ 
dover, of course, they know this order be¬ 
cause Augustinlans have for almost a cen¬ 
tury been their parish priests. Others know 
the order throurrh Its mission band which 
has for the past 50 years been preaching re¬ 
treats, mls.slons, and novenas in thoir 
churches. There are some, loo, in the 
archdiocese who know the order of St. Au¬ 
gustine because their sons or cousins or 
nephews have entered the order as priests 
or brothers. But. no matter how well people 
know individual Augustlnians, it seems that 
they know little about the order, its history, 
its characteristic spirit, its numbers. They 
also know very little about the story ol the 
Augustinlans in the Boston area, how they 
came to make their foundations here, how 
long they have been here ministering in our 
mid.st. 

The Order of St. Augustine Is one t.f the 
so-called mendicant orders. Such orders 
are called mendicant because originally they 
supported themselves by begging. Only four 
such orders exist in the church; the others 
are the Franciscans, the Domlnlcnns. and 
the Carmelites. As the name “Augiisiinian” 
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would Indicate the order traces its founda¬ 
tion to St. Augustine. Doubtless there is no 
one who does not know something about St. 
Augustine. He was so versatile a saint and 
excelled in so many things that almost every¬ 
one reveres him for a dlHerent reason. For 
some he is the great sinner who became a 
great saint; he is for them the humble author 
of the Confessions. Others think of him as 
the majestic doctor of the church, the bril¬ 
liant thinker who, because of his untiring 
labor in defense of the church, became known 
ns the hammer of the heretics. Others still 
think of him as the great preacher, the 
kindly, lovable, simple man of God who 
taught them the truths of their religion in 
a language which everybody could under¬ 
stand. One could indefinitely relate the 
many-sided genius which he was; one would 
have to mention his fame ns a philosopher, 
a psychologist, a man who penetrated the 
mysteries of religion, a theologian who is 
regarded as one of the world’s great stylists. 

Pew people, however, seem to be aware that 
St. Augustine was also one of the founders 
of the monastic life. When he was 33 years 
of age. by the grace of God working through 
the wise counsels of St. Ambrose and through 
the prayers and good example of his mother, 
St. Monica, he returned to the faith of his 
childhood. He went back then from Italy to 
his home in north Africa. There he was 
joined by friends and disciples and with 
them he began to live the life of a monk. His 
Bister imitated his example and founded a 
similar group for women. For all of these 
he wrote his rule This rule of 8t. Augustine, 
one of the earliest in the church, shares with 
the rule of St. Benedict and that of St. Basil 
the honor of antiquity and venerablllty 
among all the various rules which have been 
composed for the guidance of monks and 
nuns. Some hundreds of other institutes 
have chosen it for their religious guidance. 
So great was Augustine’s love for the com¬ 
mon life that he continued in it even after 
he had become a bishop After the death 
of the saint, many monasteries were found¬ 
ed in Africa. Europe, and Asia which followed 
his rule. These monks were called frequent¬ 
ly the Hermits of St. Augustine, though they 
never united into one order. As a matter of 
fact, before the thirteenth century, there 
were no orders in the sense we know them— 
as great unions of rellgldUs—all living under 
the same constitutions and obedient to the 
same general superior. It was not until 
1256 that Pope Alexander, desirous of ob¬ 
taining unity among the various independ¬ 
ent Augustinian monasteries, brought them 
together under one name and decreed that 
their organization was to be similar to that 
of the recently founded mendicant orders. 

The history of the Order of Saint Augus¬ 
tine during the Middle Ages was a glorious 
one. There were at one time in Europe 
30.000 Augustinians in 26 provinces. Au¬ 
gustinian scholars taught at Paris and Ox¬ 
ford. Augustinian missloners sailed with 
the first Spanish explorers to the New World. 
There was an Augustinian on the first ship 
that reached the Philippines. It was an Au¬ 
gustinian who foundec' the first university 
on the North American continent, that of 
Mexico. There were Augustinian missloners 
in Japan as early as the sixteenth century. 
Father Gregory Mendel, the world renowned 
discoverer of the laws of heredity, was an 
Augustinian. Unfortunately, the growth 
and expansion of the order was Interrupted 
by the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century and very many of the flourishing 
provinces of Europe were destroyed. It was 
only in the countries which remained com¬ 
pletely Catholic that the order continued in 
its previous happy state, that is, in Italy, 
Ireland and Spain. The monastery, college, 
and university of the Escorial are conducted 
by the Augustinian Fathers. One hundred 
and seven Augustinian Fathers of the Escor¬ 
ial Monastery were murdered in the recent 
Spanish Civil War. 


It was from Ireland that the first Augus¬ 
tinians came to this country. In 1794, just 
6 years after George Washington was elected 
first President of the United States. Father 
John Rosseter came to Philadelphia from 
Dublin. Seven years later in 1801, the first 
Augustinian church, that of St. Augustine, 
was erected a few blocks from the Delaware 
River in Philadelphia. During the first 50 
years of our existence in the United States, 
Saint Augustine’s, Philadelphia, was the 
cradle and mother-house of the province. 
This latter title it had to eventually relin¬ 
quish to Villanova. From this foundation 
missloners went forth through Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey. New York and into New England. 
There are at the present time over 50 Au¬ 
gustinian foundations in this country. There 
are houses of the order in the archdioceses 
of Philadelphia. New York. Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Boston and Havana, 
Cuba; and in the dioceses of Brooklyn, Cam¬ 
den. Ogdenburg. Albany. Lansing. Ban Diego, 
Rockford and Tulsa. In addition to its 
parishes and mission band, the order con¬ 
ducts many high schools. 

Villanova College, located a few miles from 
Philadelphia, was founded in 1842. It is the 
oldest Catholic college in Pennsylvania and 
the leading Catholic engineering school of 
the East. 

The Preparatory Seminary is at Staten 
Island, N. Y.. the Novitiate at New Hamburg, 
N. Y., the Collegiate at Villanova. and the 
School of Theology at Washington, D. C. 

The second apostolic delegate in the United 
States was Msgr. Sebastian Martlnelli. 
He was an Augustinian and at the time of 
his assignment he was also created arch¬ 
bishop of Epheus in August of 1866. At this 
time he was serving his second term as prior 
general of the Augustinian order. He was 
made cardinal on April 15. 1901. 

As long ago as 1818 an Augustinian, Father 
Philip Larlsey. labored in this archdiocese. 
He came first to New Bedford, where he built 
a small church. Then for a few years he en¬ 
gaged in missionary work in Boston, where 
he built a small chapel which he named 8t. 
Augustine's of South Boston. Previous to 
1818 he had done missionary work in New¬ 
foundland. He was the first to preach in 
Irish in Boston. It is recorded that Bishop 
de Cheverus, of Boston, kept in his desk a 
document appointing Father Larlsey, vicar 
general and administrator of the diocese, in 
case of the bishop’s death. 

Later on the Augustinians established par¬ 
ishes in Lawrence. Andover, Methuen, Bal- 
lardvale, and Wilmington. At the present 
time they have seven churches in Lawrence, 
of which St. Mary’s is the largest and most 
beautiful in all New England with the excep¬ 
tion of the cathedral in Boston. They also 
have the Immaculate Conception Church in 
Lawrence, which will celebrate its one-hun¬ 
dredth anniversary this year. 

In the fall of 1848, the Reverend James 
O’Donnell. O. 8. A., built St. Mary’s Chapel 
on Oak Street, Lawrence. The holy sacrifice 
of the Mass was first offered there in January 
of 1849. The cornerstone of the present mag¬ 
nificent edifice was laid on August 19. 1866. 

The present church was completed under 
the direction of Father Gal berry and was 
dedicated on September 8. 1871. Father Gal- 
berry, O. S. A., became the fourth Bishop of 
Hartford, Conn., in 1875. 

In August of 1859, Father O’Donnell intro¬ 
duced the Sisters of Notre Dame, who es¬ 
tablished the parochial school that has de¬ 
veloped to such great proportions. These 
Bisters, at the present time, administer to the 
spiritual education of the children of the 
four Augustinian parishes of Lawrence as 
well as to the children of St. Augustine's 
parish in Andover. 

The Xaverian Brothers were invited in the 
year 1889 to teach the boys of St. Mary’s 
parish. It would be impossible to compute 
the good that has been accomplished in Bt. 
Mary’s parish under the guidance of these 


brothers, nine of whom now teach the older 
boys in our schools. 

Rev. James T. O’Reilly, O. S. A., came to 
Lawrence in 1886. During his long pas¬ 
torate of 89 years much was accomplished for 
Catholicity in the city. 

The oldest Augustinian in the United 
States, and the second oldest priest in the 
archdioceses of Boston is the Reverend 
Daniel J. O’Mahoney who has spent 65 years 
in the priesthood and having passed his 4 
score and 10 years is still active at St. Mary’s. 
On the occasion of his sixtieth anniversary 
of his ordination Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia wrote the following: 

"Upon my arrival in Manila in 1903, it was 
a happiness to meet yourself and the late be¬ 
loved Father McErlaln, your companion, and 
to learn from you, who had already la¬ 
bored in that difficult field, the state of af¬ 
fairs In that country and especially the dif¬ 
ficulties which confronted all of us because 
of a schism and the effects of the insurrection 
first against Spain and then against the 
United States. 

*Tt was due in no small measure to your¬ 
self and Father McErlaln that the interests 
of the Catholicity in that country is in a 
flourishing condition,” 

The Very Reverend Mortimer A. Sullivan, 
serving his third term as provincial of the 
Province of St. Thomas of Villanova. is a 
native of Lawrence There are 36 parishes in 
the province. Two hundred and fifty-four 
priests in the province devote themselves to 
educational missionary, and parochial du¬ 
ties. 

Loyalty to the church, to its teaching, and 
to its head and confidence in supernatural 
strength, gained through the sacraments, es¬ 
pecially the blessed eucharist, are the sov¬ 
ereign remedies which the Augustinian 
Fathers of this archdiocese have ever recom¬ 
mended to the faithful. 

They have always considered It a great 
privilege to be able to share In the good 
work of this outstanding center of religious 
faith. A manifestation of religious faith 
was exemplified, under the leadership of His 
Excellency Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, 
in the recent campaign fur a Catholic hos¬ 
pital In Greater Lawrence. The present vital 
need of such an Institution was realized by 
a doctor who is an alumnus of Villanova 
College, and by Augustinian Fathers. 

Archbishop Cushing, an apostle of charity 
to this vity, promised, at the solemn pontifi¬ 
cal Mass of thanksgiving, in St. Mary's 
Church on Saturday. September 22. 1945, a 
refuge for the old folks in appreciation of 
the cooperation and generosity of the people 
of Greater Lawrence. 

The Augustinians remember with great 
pride the contributions which have been 
made by their brethren who have gone be¬ 
fore them and who now enjoy the reward 
of their labors. They have confidence that 
the Augustinians of the future will continue 
to bring to the faithful, whose servants they 
are. the good tidings of the Gospel and the 
spirit of their illustrious founder, who said 
**Thou has made us for Thyself, O God, and 
our heart is restless until it rests In Thee.” 


Fifteen Billion Dollars More? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOIMER D. ANGELL 

or OKXOON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. ANOELL. ^ Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave heretofore granted, I Include In 
my remarks the following article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, which appeared in a 
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recent Issue of the Washington Times-* 
Herald: 

yiF T BE N BXZXZOM DOLLABS MORE? 

(By Frank C. Waldr(^) 

Money. Money. Money.» Everybody cusseB 
It. ydt everybody collects it if he can. No¬ 
body knows who invented it and very few 
X^eople even claim to understand it. 

And though practically everybody knows 
how to get rid of it. not so many know how 
to hold onto it. Strange stuff. 

Through a great deal of luck, energized by 
brains and work, we Americans of the pres¬ 
ent day have inherited the greatest power of 
wealth ever known to man. 

Our natural wealth is converted and made 
effective through the medium of money. 
And it could not be made effective in any 
other known way. No other invention has 
ever been brought forth for measuring and 
trading in values as efficiently as in terms of 
money. 

It is also true that nothing can get away 
from you quicker than this same money if 
you don't have sense in using it. 

Let’s do a little figuring and see how our 
present generation of Americans are han¬ 
dling their money. We have Just come out 
of a world war with a public debt now rising 
past $275.000.00a000. 

Whether this capital debt will ever be 
paid off. nobody knows. But one fact we 
can all take .. look at now: It costs us in 
the neighborhood of $5,600,000,000 a year just 
to pay the interest and service charges. 

The war has produced some very inter¬ 
esting developments on United States money 
abroad in case you are one of those people 
who says, "Oh, well, after all we only owe 
the debt to ourselves. We spent it all right 
here at home so no harm is done to the 
total national wealth." 

The latest figures show that between 
March 1941 and October 1945 we spent $46,- 
040,054,000 on the lend-lease program. This 
represents a considerable amount of wealth 
of the United States distributed through 
lend-lease agreements with the following 
countries: 

Australia, Belgium. Bolivia, Brazil, Can¬ 
ada, Chile, China. Columbia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba. Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Prance. 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice¬ 
land, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay. Peru, 
Poland, South Africa. Turkey, United King¬ 
dom, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia, 

The foregoing is Just a list of nations with 
which we had formal agreements. It does 
not by any means signify that we didn’t send 
lend-lease anywhere else in the world, or 
otherwise spent money abroad. 

We also developed Army and Navy Estab¬ 
lishments throughout something like 46 ma¬ 
jor depots around the world outside of our 
own borders and spent as yet Incompletely 
totaled billions to maintain and supply 
them. 

And of the billions of dollars worth of 
United States goods exported abroad for the 
maintenance of our fighting forces, by far 
the most will stay wherever it now is. 

So chalk up X billions in United States 
wealth abroad over and above lend-lease yet 
to be totaled. 

Even that isn’t all. For now that the 
shooting is over, in come our handsome allies 
with their hands out again. Our Socialist 
British Allies are asking $4,400,000,000 and are 
grouching because they don’t get more. 
Communist-tinged China wants $2,100,000,- 
000 minimum. Socialist-Communist France 
is talking about $2,500,000,000 minimum. 
Communist Russia has suggested that she 
won't take less than $6,000,600,000. There 
are other countries lined up behind with 
hands out, too. 
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In all, we are asked to make direct loans 
of not less than $15,000,000,000 abroad to 
finance countries which publicly and of¬ 
ficially denounce capitalism and the dollar 
sign. 

Over and above that we are asked to be the 
principal underwriter of the international 
bank designed at Bretton Woods. 

So you can see that the much-abused 
United States dollar is somewhat in demand 
abroad. And very popular, too. But the 
United States taxpayer who will have .to 
finance all these glamorous enterprises—Oh, 
welll He’s very rich, very generous. And he 
doesn’t need it, anyhow. 


Red River Lateral Canal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following arguments in 
favor of the Red River lateral canal by 
Ed C. Burris, general manager, Shreve¬ 
port Chamber of Commerce, secretary- 
manager Red River Valley Improvement 
Association: 

It is gratifying indeed to have the privilege 
of coming before this Board in support of 
a project that means so mu<ih economically 
to the community in which I live and to 
the area that constitutes its trade territory. 
I first appeared before this Board approxi¬ 
mately 6 years ago in support of this project. 
Since that time, world-wide event have pre¬ 
cluded your honorable body from devoting 
any time or energy to civil projects except 
those of primary concern to our military 
program. 

It is gratifying Indeed that we can now 
once again turn our attention to those proj¬ 
ects that have for their prime purpose the 
building and strengthening of the economy 
of our great Nation. 

Tlie Army engineers have been most con¬ 
servative In their studies of navigation to 
Shreveport, La. They are to be congratu¬ 
lated for their conservatism, even though 
those of us who reside in communities, the 
fortune of which are at stake, would have 
you be a little more lenient in your analysis. 
We are proud, however, to observe that navi¬ 
gation to Shreveport has stood the acid test 
of your conservatism and has met with the 
approval of your district and division en¬ 
gineers. 

We observe the Army engineers have se¬ 
lected the year 1939 as the basic year for 
their study. Each intervening year since 
that time has had more tonnage originate 
and terminate in the Southwest than was 
evident in that year. 

A study of reports made by tbe engineers 
on navigation projects discloses that in past 
years four major factors were considered 
In arriving at the total benefits to be in¬ 
curred. First, the tonnage available for 
shipment by water as of fixed year upon 
which the study was based. Second, unde¬ 
veloped tonnage, that is. tonnage that the 
survey could not establish because of the 
inadequate opportunity of making proper 
contacts and proper analysis. Third, the 
future growth of the area. Fourth, other 
benefits such as drainage, recreation, and 
Indirect savings; and, of course, balanced 
against these was tbe cost factor of construc¬ 
tion, maintenance, operation, and amortiza¬ 
tion. 


We observe that the ultraconservatism of 
your division engineer has precluded his use 
of some of the factors. He has based his en¬ 
tire report, as applied to this project, upon 
the first and fourth of these steps, leaving 
out entirely the undeveloped tonnage and fu¬ 
ture growth of the area. We believe these, 
too, sliould be considered by this Board when 
making your recommendations. These we 
shall discuss later. 

Your engineers selected the year 1939. as 
the base year for your study—this is under¬ 
standable though we believe it to be a com¬ 
paratively light year. We can find no fault 
for your having accepted it as the basic year 
and, since it was so selected by the engineers, 
we believe that it should be adhered to quite 
rigidly all the way across the board in the 
course of your study. We emphasize this 
point because the opponents of this project 
have proposed that this Board consider the 
recent closing of one Industry as a basis for 
refusing the acceptance of the division engi¬ 
neer’s recommendations. We maintain this 
should not be done because: 

1. Some base year has to be accepted. 

2. If decreases are accepted, then increases 
would have to be accepted and a whole new 
study would evolve; and we all agree that this 
project has been in the hands of the engi¬ 
neers long enough. Therefore, wc believe 
1039 should be adhered to as rigidly as pos- 
Bible. 

It shall be pointed out later today that 
percentage-wise, the over-all tonnage ship¬ 
ped into and out of the area has increased 
tremendously during the past 6 years and, ac¬ 
cordingly, any decrease made possible by vir¬ 
tue of one Industry having shut down would 
have been more than offset by Increases in 
other industries, were a later year accepted. 

Even so, I should like to place before your 
honorable body some Information relative to 
the petroleum Industry in our area A lo¬ 
cality that has produced oil since 1906 and 
has for many years produced some 28,000.000 
tons of petroleum annually, has seen within 
the Louisiana section, to say nothing of 
the east Texas area, some 33 different re¬ 
fineries since 1927, the earliest available rec¬ 
ords. Now, as a matter of fact, there has 
not been 33 differently constructed refineries. 
The one that recently announced that it 
would be closed down has been reorganized 
three times previously and we have reasons 
to believe this may happen again. It has 
not been dismantled or destroyed 

Then, too. new oil fields arc being discov¬ 
ered at frequent intervals, the latest having 
been announced on January 6 of this year in 
Natchitoches Parish. La., adjacent to Red 
River. New oil fields are contributory to new 
refineries and increased refining capacity, 
once shipping mediums are provided that 
will enable refineries to operate economically 
and ship their products to markets through¬ 
out the Nation on a competitive basis, the 
refining Industry in the Red River area will 
become more stabilized and will undoubtedly 
increase in capacity. 

Even though there have been 33 refineries 
since 1927, there never have been more than 
10 or less than 5 at any one time. Tlie dall^ 
crude capacity has never exceeded 70.000 
barrels and never less than 44.000 barrels. 
The average for period was 53,000 barrels and 
for 1946, 60.530 barrels. Thus, the refining 
capacity has remained rather constant, de¬ 
spite periodic reorganization of various re¬ 
fineries. 

We were most interested when analyzing 
the reports prepared by the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers comparatively with that prepared by 
the Department of Public Works of the State 
of Louisiana. We were first impressed by the 
relative closeness of their estimate in arriv¬ 
ing at tonnage and savings to be incurred. 
On the other hand, we were equally as im¬ 
pressed with the differences that existed in 
the reports. 
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It is easily understandable that there would 
be discrepancies between the two reports 
because the studies were approached quite 
differently. There was available to the Army 
rngineers information that was not available 
to the department of public works. On the 
other hand, the department of public works, 
with the aid of specialists secured from the 
University of Louisiana, together with the 
voluntary assistance secured up and down 
the river, were able to make a more detailed 
study in some directions than was possible 
for the representatives of this board during 
the brief period of time they had to devote 
to the project. 

So we observe that the Army engineers 
have submitted approximately 300,000 tuns 
per anntrni that does not appear at all in 
the report of the department of public works. 
On the other hand, the department of public 
works, on several different ocmnmodlties. have 
shown an appreciably greater tonnage than 
was shown by the Army engineers. This. too. 
is understandable, if the approach to the 
problem is taken into consideration. The 
Army engineers ahal 3 reed waybills which 
were mostly, if not all, the waybills of rail 
carriers. Consequently, they could not indi¬ 
cate tonnage hauled by contract carriers and 
shippers who hauled t^eir own products be¬ 
cause they could do so more cheaply than 
was p>o6slble under existing shipping condi¬ 
tions. 

As a result, the department of public 
works report shows some 90.000 more tons 
of cotton will be shipped by this medium 
than does the Army engineers. Their esti¬ 
mate on iron pipe and steel products is ap¬ 
proximately 266,000 tons greater than was 
the estimate of the Army engineers. The 
department of public works shows 122.000 
more tons of beverage than does the survey 
of the Army engineers and approximately 
21,600 more tons of canned products and 
corresponding proportional increase in other 
products. These estimates have to do with 
shipments both north and south bound. 

If these two studies were combined and if 
the top figures were accepted in each of the 
studies, there would be added to a gross 
overall tonnage available some 597,000 more 
tons than now exist in the pretsent engineers’ 
report, or a grand total of 1,789,000 tons. 
The figures are quite impressive, but even 
more impressive are the savings. The 697,000 
tons additional represent a savings of 
$1,866,000 which, when added to the esti¬ 
mates of the Army engineers, brings the 
grand total to $6,061,000. Should not this 
Board accept this tonnage? It was arrived 
at honest men, experts in their field, after a 
careful survey. 

The department of public works will jus¬ 
tify their own estimates, but I should like to 
point out a few factors of interest. They 
were a little too couseivatlve to satisfy many. 
The economic specialists working for that 
body went to rather extended lengths in their 
efforts to find every possible cost that eould 
be deducted from potential savings. Take 
petroleum as an illustration: During the 
course of their analysis of alilppiiig cost of 
petroleum products by barge as compared to 
other carriers, the construction, liquidation, 
and amortization, and operation of terminal 
facilities both at the point of origin and the 
point of destination, were Included by the 
economists. An analysis of their work sheet 
will convince any Individual that there is no 
padding in their potential tonnage or in 
their potential savings. 

It i.s realized, however, by all. that during 
the short period available to them for their 
study, it was impossible for them to study ail 
commodities and. consequently, only selected 
products were analyzed. This artudy was also 
confined almost exclusively to river points, 
rather than points of origin, 16. 20. or more 
miles from the stream, even though this 
would appropriately come within the terri¬ 
tory involved. Much of the tonnage shipped 
to oilier cities within the area could appro¬ 


priately clear through these river points were 
water navigation available, although it does 
not clear through these points at this time. 
Therefore, any study confined to river points 
cannot possibly include the total possible 
savings. 

At best, such studies are merely indicators. 
They are not claimed by those Who compiled 
them to be absolutely correct since many and 
varied forms of transportation by which ton¬ 
nage is shipped makes it Impossible to make 
a complete study, hence the variances in the 
two reports. 

The engineers' report does not Include un¬ 
developed tonnage —we believe It should. 
Undeveloped tonnage might better be re¬ 
ferred to as undiscovered tonnage—much of 
it was in existence at the time of survey, but 
was not discovered by those doing the re¬ 
search. It has been the previous practice 
of Army engineers in their analysis of every 
project that It has been my privilege to 
analyze, to give percentagewise, an allowance 
for undeveloped tonnage. In the reports we 
have studied this has varied from 15 to 25 
percent. We are not disposed to indicate 
what allowances should be made relative to 
this project, but it does seem that in all 
fairness a similar, proportional, percentage¬ 
wise allowance for undeveloped tonnage on 
this project would be sound. The experience 
of the engineers we believe has. with very 
few if any exceptions, justified such allow¬ 
ances*. The tonnage on projects upon which 
they have made estimates has. after a short 
period, Increased substantially beyond their 
estimate, the most glaring illustration of 
which is the Intercoastai canal. Most inland 
waterways are carrying more tonnage than 
was estimated by the Army engineers during 
the course of their study and most of these 
studies included a percentage for undevel¬ 
oped tonnage. 

The trade territory of Shreveport includes 
a radius of approximately 100 miles, consist¬ 
ing of 25 parishes in northwest Louisiana, 
some 20 counties in east Texas, and 6 eounties 
in southwest Arkansas. This is the aiea that 
can best be served from Shreveport as com¬ 
pared to any other major distributing point. 
The city of Alexandria, farther downstream, 
can best serve the whole of central Louisiana 
on products of which the cost of shipping 
constitutes a major portion of the selling 
price. A tremendous tonnage for that whole 
area would be developed were navigation pos¬ 
sible. More especially would this be of value 
to the Federal Government in connection 
with maneuvers and the operation of Comp 
Polk, In central Louisiana, the last camp hav¬ 
ing been recently declared by the Army to be 
one of their permanept Installations. 

The Corps of Engineers, in making this 
study, made no allowance for future growth 
of contributory areas, although this has been 
previously practiced by the engineers In con¬ 
nection with such studies. It is fully realised 
that any projection of estimates into the 
future may prove a harzardous fallacy. Even 
so, the steady growth of the area in the past 
Indicates continued growth in the future and 
points to an expansion over the life of this 
project that deserves consideration. 

Such growth in tonnage may be influenced 
by several different factors: First, popula¬ 
tion; second, industrial expansion; third, dis¬ 
tribution development; and then, of course, 
the discovery of new basic resources. We 
shall deal with each of these briefly. 

To Increase the number of people does 
not necessarily Indicate a proportional in¬ 
crease In tonnage available for the proposed 
canal. On the other hand, one can scarcely 
deny that people do serve as an index for 
estimating tonnage. Therefore. Uie popula¬ 
tion growth of the area might prove of in¬ 
terest during the course of your deliberation 
relative to this project. Prom 1910 through 
1930, over a period of 30 years, the increase 
of population in area tributary to Bed Biver 
was 22.8 percent or slightly more than 1 per¬ 
cent per annum. Whereas, the growth dur¬ 


ing the decade of 1930 to 1940, the last avail¬ 
able census report, was 13 percent gain for 
the period. I do not know what it has been 
since that time as we have i\o accurate esti¬ 
mate. There is no reason why this Increase 
will not continue under any normal condi¬ 
tions and there is every reason to believe that 
the construction of this proposed canal 
would substantially augment this increase 
since It would make possible the erection 
and successful operation of business enter¬ 
prises that, at the present time, must seek 
location elsewhere because of advantages 
made possible to them by transportation 
channels constructed at the Government’s 
expense. 

In our opinion, one of the prime factors 
deserving of consideration when approach¬ 
ing a project of this kind, is what effect will 
It have upon the economy of the area and of 
the Nation. For this reason, we believe that 
consideration of the future effect of this 
project upon the area tributary to Red River 
is of prime importance. The possible future 
tonnage should be given every consideration 
by the Army engineers In their study. 

With each increase in population, existing 
avenues of distribution will handle more 
merchandise and new avenues will be estab¬ 
lished. if the population Is^to be adequately 
served—hence more tonna.,e will be shipped. 

For example, nearly 2,000,000 people reside 
within the Shreveport trade area, au area 
that can best be served by Shreveport under 
present conditions, as against competitive 
distribution points. This population, per¬ 
centagewise. is showing a substantial growth 
from year to year. This natural growth will 
call for Increased tonnage by itself, but on 
the other hand, when a lower cost shipping 
medium is made available, sj that In-bound 
freight can be brought into the commuutDes 
along Bed River at a lower cost than at pre.*;- 
ent, the trade area will be extended. Fur¬ 
thermore. a greater percentage of the mate¬ 
rials necessary to supply these people will be 
shipped through these river ports, thus add¬ 
ing to the future growtli of the tonnage to br 
carried by the proposed canal. 

There is within the Red River area vast 
basic undeveloped or only partially developed 
natural resources that will provide much 
tonnage for this proposed canal. Chief 
among these, perhaps. Is the vast iron ore 
deposits near the head of the proposed navi¬ 
gation canal. A large $24,000,000 blast fur¬ 
nace was built by the Government during 
the course of the wai*. near tliese deposits. 
At the present time, private capital is mak¬ 
ing arrangements to construct auxiliary 
plants that will use pig iron from these great 
iurnaces. thus developing and assuring tlie 
future of this enterprise. Once It gets under¬ 
way, large quantities of these products will 
be shipped via this proposed canal. Then, 
too, economic studies have indicated that 
coal from either the Alabama. Tennessee, or 
West Virginia areas will be shipped by barge 
into the area to blend with existing coal 
supply so as to make a better coking coal. 
This is all future tonnage, but it is real. 
It’s the type of tonnage that such canals will 
aid in developing and. by doing so, aid the 
great steel Industry of America to further 
decentralize so as to be le-ss vulnerable to 
attack in event of future wars. 

There Is an evident tendency to further de¬ 
centralize Industry throughout the United 
States. This trend will undoubtedly gain 
momentum during the years immediately 
ahead. The construction of this canal will 
serve to bring into the area adjacent to Red 
River many of the heavier indiistries that 
look to water transportation os their prime 
medium of shipping. These new industries, 
many of which are making inquiry now as to 
localities throughout the area, plus expansion 
in the existing pulp and paper industjry, plus 
the developing of the iron industry and steel¬ 
fabricating Industry, as well as industries that 
will utilize other basic resources of the area. 
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give substantial assurance of a more than 
average growth over the life of this project. 

The engineers have allowed on other proj¬ 
ects as much as 25 percent of the established 
tonnage as of the date of the survey for fu¬ 
ture growth and development. Therefore we 
believe you would be Joistifled in allowing 26 
percent additional tonnage for future growth 
on this project. This would be in keeping 
with previous practices of the engineers, and 
would, we believe, prove extremely sound in 
the years ahead. 

There is one other factor that we would 
like to call to the attention of this honorable 
board. That is, the cost of financing this 
program. It is estimated by the engineers 
that this project would cost approximately 
$42,000,000 and that the annual cost of in¬ 
terest on this project based at 3 percent 
would be $1,355,000. You will observe that 
the rate Is 8 percent. Under current condi¬ 
tions, we believe this project could readily bo 
financed with bonds bearing 2 percent or less. 
This would make possible an annual savings 
of approximately $450,000 or a sum equiva¬ 
lent to approximately 14 percent of the full 
estimated savings in the engineers’ report. 
We would recommend that the Board of Engi¬ 
neers for Rivers and Harbors reanalyze the 
cost of financing since a substantial savings 
might be possible and thus provide a broader 
margin in the economic justification of this 
project. 

We assure you that we offer no criticism 
of the conservative methods used by the di¬ 
vision engineer in arriving at his recomcn- 
datlon, but we do believe that this honor¬ 
able body would be Justified in adjusting 
this estimate of the cost of financing so 
that the project may have the full benefit 
of its sound economic position. 

In conclusion, we respectfully recommend: 
First, that the Army engineers adhere to the 
fixed year, a basic year, in the course of 
their study so as to avoid the necessity of 
fmother survey. Second, that you allow a 
minimum of 15 percent of the established 
tonnage for undeveloped or undisclosed ton¬ 
nage. Third, that you make a similar allow¬ 
ance of at least 20 percent of established 
tonnage for future growth. Fourth, that you 
reanalyze the interest rate, that is the cost 
of financing, and adjust your cost of amorti¬ 
zation accordingly and; fifth, that this hon¬ 
orable board Increase the benefits allowed 
to the valley by this canal as a drainage 
measure (see Department of Public Works 
report) and that recreation and natural de¬ 
fense be considered during the course of 
deliberation. 

In presenting this paper, I have dealt pri¬ 
marily in broad, though factual principles. 
I have left for presentation by the paper 
that is to follow, much detail that will sub¬ 
stantiate these principles. 


Loan to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following resolu¬ 
tions of the Houston Cotton Exchange 
and Board of Trade submitted January 
30, 1946; 

Whereas there is before the Congress of 
the United States a proposed long-term loan 
to Great Britain Involving substantially over 
four billions of dollars, and we believe that 
the economic welfare of this country is to be 


greatly enhanced by the approval of this 
loan; and 

'Whereas in the present demoralized condi¬ 
tion of the world, we believe it highly essen¬ 
tial to the restoration of all the nations that 
we do everything possible to preserve Great 
Britain as a first-class power, not only be¬ 
cause they are our natural allies but more 
especially in this work of restoration and re¬ 
habilitation our nation can not do all the 
things needed by itself. We believe also that 
enlightened self-interest dictates the neces¬ 
sity of aiding this country so that they in 
turn may contribute to this great work which 
is so vital. There is no question but what 
this loan will be of enormous benefit in 
opening to us the export and import markets 
of all nations; and the consequent prosperity 
derived from this more than Justifies the risk 
which is involved: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade wishes to go on record as unanimously 
approving the ratification of this loan. 


The Disposal of Surplus Property Should 
Be Investigated Thoroughly 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
anyone that contends that the disposal 
of surplus property is being handled ef¬ 
ficiently and in accordance with the in¬ 
tent of Congress, I have been unable to 
locate such an individual. Reasonable 
people are finding just cause for com¬ 
plaint when they attempt to buy any of 
the surplus property offered for sale by 
the Government. 

Certainly something is wrong with this 
entire set-up. What conniving is going 
on back of the scene in connection with 
the disposal of surplus property that 
makes it impossible for a veteran, a 
farmer, a small-business man, or an edu¬ 
cational institution to secure what they 
need. Why was it, that the Honorable 
Guy Gillette, a former Senator from the 
State of Iowa, resigned after wrestling 
with this problem for some time. Mr. 
Gillette’s honesty and integrity is unques¬ 
tioned, and the question has been asked 
Why would not he go on with the han¬ 
dling of surplus property? Great hope 
was placed in Mr. Stuart Symington, who 
was made Surplus Property Administra¬ 
tor. It was predicted that he would dis¬ 
play great organizational ability and 
would set up an eflacient program of dis¬ 
posal. Now Mr. Symington is leaving. 
1 think that it is time to ask the ques¬ 
tion, what is wrong? 

It might be well to recall the circum¬ 
stances concerning the passage of the 
original Surplus Property Act. It was 
late in the summer of 1944. The Con¬ 
gress was in recess and a call was sent 
out to hurry to Washington and enact 
a Surplus Property Disposal Act right 
now. Most of the New Deal legislation 
is put through at the last minute, and 
under the threat and plea that a crisis 
or emergency exists. That was true 


when Congress acted upon the Surplus 
Property bill. Congress was urged to 
rush the legislation. Whenever the 
Congress is forced into a position where 
the battle cry is '’Rush the legislation— 
don’t read it,” the legislation usually re¬ 
sults in the creation of a bureau and a 
vast delegation of authority to that bu¬ 
reau. instead of the Congress approach¬ 
ing the subject and writing a law con¬ 
cerning it. This is not an accident, it is 
exactly what the New Deal bureaucrats 
want. It gives the bureaus power to reg¬ 
ulate and control. It makes it possible 
for a bureaucrat to say to his stenogra¬ 
pher, “Miss Jones, take a law.” 

A returned veteran, who wished to 
again take up farming in Nebraska and 
who was unable to buy any farm ma¬ 
chinery from dealers, because of the 
strike and other work stoppages, writes 
as follows: 

I’ve also tried to buy from the Office of 
Surplus Property which is a total flop as 
far as benefiting the veteran, then I find 
in the paper where the recent sale at Fort 
Crook, Nebr., brought in the most money of 
its kind in the United States, which alone 
proves little benefit do we get out of it, 
and anyone should understand that a vet¬ 
eran’s financial standing Isn’t very high in 
comparison to the public who has benefited 
from the high wages and prices. 

An enterprising business concern in 
Nebraska set out to create a new Industry 
to employ veterans. Those gentlemen 
needed certain equipment and they pro¬ 
ceeded to Omaha, Neb., to contact those 
agencies handling surplus property. I 
wish to quote a portion from that letter 
leaving out, of course, the names: 

We arc attempting to set up a small fac¬ 
tory to employ returning veterans. We have 
already rezited a building, hired one veteran 
as foreman and have several other veterans 
ready to go to work. Our factory is going 
to be utilized in building not only our own 
store fixtures but various related Items. We 
need a complete set of shop equipment in¬ 
cluding lathes, table saws, bund saw. Jig saw. 
Bander, etc. 

The first of this week we made a trip to 
Omaha to attempt to buy equipment. While 
there, we contacted the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation located at 601 Woodmen 
of the World Building, Omaha, Neb. The 
first individual we contacted informed us 
that he had nothing and we passed to an¬ 
other Individual who likewise had nothing 
and we were taken to a third individual who 
also had nothing but who referred us over to 
another branch of the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation located next to the Town 
Hall Theater and the same procedure was re¬ 
peated with the exception that they re¬ 
ferred us back over to a fourth person at 
601 WOW Building where we again met with¬ 
out success. In both of these places there 
were a lot of high-priced RPC employees and 
stenographers, apparently doing very little, 
if anything. 

All this happened on January 14. On 
January 16 the following ad appeared in the 
World Herald and I suppose In every other 
paper in the country. This is the Identical 
office that we attempted to buy this scarce 
equipment from. They were listing exactly 
the items that we attempted to buy. Now 
obviously, either they don’t know what they 
are doing in the office, they don’t know what 
merchandise they have on hand, or they are 
Just wasting a lot of the Government’s money 
running these ads. 

In the State of Nebraska most of our 
counties have a veterans’ service office. 
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This was set up by the Legislature of 
Nebrasica and it is not financed by Fed¬ 
eral funds, but local funds. The situa¬ 
tion in respect to the disposition of siu:- 
plus property of veterans is so bad that 
one of our. outstanding service officers, 
from a Nebraska county, recently wrote 
the Surplus Property Division of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation at 
Omaha, as follows: 

I have this morning received your circular 
designated as OM List No. C-3. January 21. 
1946. containing 16 pages of surplus steel, 
aluminum and brass In bars, sheets, and 
tubing, being offered for sale. 

Although we were promised on October 
20, and thereafter by letters from your office, 
that we would receive listings of all surplus 
property being offered for sale through your 
oAce. yet this far, the listings which I have 
received have all been of the nature of the 
one above referred to—namely, property in 
which no one In 1,000 veterans In this vicinity 
is at all Interested. This is particularly Irk¬ 
some In view of the fact that in the Omaha 
World Herald of January 22. 1046. you ran 
a large paid advertisement, listing many 
articles of surplus property now available and 
for sale, including such items as paint, and 
similar commodities in which the veterans in 
this State are interested. Is there any reason 
why you can send circulars on uonwanted 
material, and not give us Information on the 
Items In which veterans are Interested? Thus 
far the circulars I have received describing 
surplus property available have been limited 
to such items as steel sheeting, bulk plumb¬ 
ing supplies (in quantities much too large 
for veterans to handle), oil dealers' supplies, 
and horses In Wyoming. 

The service officers of this State are fa¬ 
miliar with the property needed by the vet¬ 
erans in their community, and if we could he 
advised of the sale of such commodities as 
you listed in the World Herald yesterday, we 
could get the information out to the veteran 
through our local papers, and by other means 
available. Nothing is accomplished, however, 
by your circulars advertising for sal* surplus 
property In which not one In a thousand of 
the veterans can possibly he Interested, and 
withholding from us information on those 
items in which the veteran is vitally in¬ 
terested. 

The disposal of surplus property is 
such a disgraceful failure that many peo¬ 
ple are alarmed about it. Only this last 
week In a conference sponsored by the 
Labor Department the following resolu¬ 
tion was passed: 

Whereas the administration of the Surplus 
Property Act has operated to the disadvan¬ 
tage of veterans of World War n. and to the 
advantage of larger business firms; and 

Whereas the mUltary services have failed 
to act as expeditiously as possible In declar¬ 
ing property surplus; and 

Whereas In actual practice the process of 
obtaining surplus goods Is so onerous, com¬ 
plicated, and involved that it is practically 
an Impossibility for the individual veteran to 
make purchases; and 

Whereas in the disposal of surplus prop¬ 
erty no actual preference has been given to 
the veteran; and 

Whereas it Is essential to the economic 
well-being of mlUions of veterans that they 
be afforded a real opportunity to make pur¬ 
chases of such surplus war goods; Now. there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved hy this conference of representa* 
fives of the Governors of the States and Ter¬ 
ritories called hy the Retraining and Reem¬ 
ployment Administration and assembled in 
Washington this 5th day of February 1949, 
That— 


1. Congress take such steps as are necessary 
to insure that a continuous and vigorous 
procedure of declaring property siuplus be 
immediately Instituted by the armed eervioee. 

2. Congress designate one agency to be 
charged with the disposal of war goods in 
quantities suitable for Individual purchase. 
That a streamlined procedure be established 
to the end that veterans may acquire surplus 
war goods with a minimum of effort, travel, 
and cost. 

3. Congress provide that veterans be given 
a preference over all other. Including gov¬ 
ernmental imlts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Retraining and Reem¬ 
ployment Administration be requested to 
bring this matter to the attention of Con¬ 
gress and take any steps within its power 
to effect the provisions of this resolution. 

Under the provisions of the QI bill of 
rights, which this Congress has passed, 
the colleges and universities of the coun¬ 
try are playing a very important role. 
They are unable to get the surplus prop¬ 
erty that they need to better serve the 
veterans. The colleges do find out that 
there is much inefficiency, blundering, 
incompetendy, and negligence in the 
handling of surplus property. The 
head of the physics department of one 
of our fine mid western colleges, in a 
letter to the president of the board of 
trustees, which was passed on to me, 
said: 

We have been supplied with a property list. 
Issued from the RPC, coming from the Office 
of Surplus Property, Aircraft Division, Edu¬ 
cational Disposal Section, which gives spe¬ 
cific names and catalog numbers of items 
that are now available. 

You will be Interested in some of the facts 
concerning the above property lists which 
are of great concern to a college science de¬ 
partment which is supposed to be working 
with basic science and not with trade-school 
problems. In the first place, this list, which 
is identified as exhibit A by the RFC, carriee 
such things as brake assembly, bulb, air filter, 
ignition harness, etc., the whole being useful 
only as museum pieces now and are of little 
value for instruction in a physics class. The 
whole list contains only seven Items which 
are of any practical use in science work, 
namely, some of the gyroinstruments. It 
seems that the colleges may become places 
for dumping scrap iron from the Air Forces. 

The most significant thing about the list, 
exhibit A. is the type of material not listed 
thereon. Tliere are no pieces of electrical 
equipment of any kind listed—such things as 
radio sets, radio components or repair parts, 
crlcuit-bullding materials, electric meters, 
radio tubes—all of which are essential in 
teaching electronics. There are no optical 
units listed; such items as discarded lenses, 
sighting telescopes, sextants for teaching 
navigation are all desirable items in class 
and laboratory work. 

I have talked recently with many ex-serv¬ 
icemen. both officers and enlisted personnel, 
and they tell of seeing large quantities of 
such things as the above articles being de¬ 
stroyed. Tliey tell of large piles of optical, 
electrical, and mechanical equipment which 
are found around any of the airfields, but 
which are not made available to anyone. I 
do not see any reason why such material 
cannot be passed on to the colleges for they 
will not be able to get such practical equip¬ 
ment in any other way for a long time to 
come. 

It appears to me that if a small busi¬ 
nessman wants to secure some surplus 
property to retail to his customers, that 
he is faced with passing the buck. 


changing rules, and a good old run¬ 
around. He would have every reason to 
believe that it was never intended that 
he should have any of this surplus prop¬ 
erty. It looks like the game is to r.ear 
a potential purchaser out, to the end 
that he becomes disgusted and quits try¬ 
ing to buy any surplus property. The 
small businessmen, as well as the farm¬ 
ers, veterans,- and colleges, are not get¬ 
ting the surplus property that Congress 
intended that they should get. 

Mr. Speaker, an appropriate commit¬ 
tee should at once conduct a searching 
and fearless investigation of the entire 
program for disposing of surplus prop¬ 
erty. The responsibility for elBcIent and 
honest administration in the sale of sur¬ 
plus property is something that cannot 
be escaped by this administration. Is 
the majority trying to permit this whole 
program to be cleaned up. or are they 
going to let a huge scandal break? 


The Future o{ Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave heretofore granted, I include in 
my remarks the following editorial wliich 
appeared in the Portland Oregonian 
January 28, 1946: 

THE F U T UR E OP ALASKA 

In his annual message on the State of 
the Union the President proposed that 
Alaska be granted statehood as soon as the 
people of the Territory express such a desire, 
A few days before Mr. Truman’s message 
reached Ck)ngreBS news dispatches from 
Seattle told of hundreds of ex-servicemen 
booking passage to Alaska in search of new 
economic opportunity. 

These events are closely related. They also 
are of great Importance to the Pacific North, 
west. Alaska is. in effect, a continuation of 
this region. The Northwest Is the gateway 
to Alaska. Alaskan prosperity will help the 
Northwest. With the new land of conti¬ 
nental United States now greatly restricted, 
Alaska stands as one of the last vast fron¬ 
tiers under American sovereignty. 

Yet our treatment of Alaska is not some¬ 
thing of which we can be proud. The na¬ 
tives of the Territory are the victims of the 
highest tubercular rate In the world; there 
are fewer natives In Alaska now than when 
we acquired the Territory from Russia in 
1867. Alaska has neither economic nor po¬ 
litical Independence. The Territory is ad¬ 
ministered from the Department of the In¬ 
terior in Washington, D. C., 5.500 miles away. 
Most of its resources are held in absentee 
ownership, either In Seattle or in Wall Street. 

In AugviBt of 1944 the late President Roose¬ 
velt returned from Alaska and said he had 
met many soldiers there who hoped to settle 
In the Territory after the war. He announced 
an intention of setting up aids to help these 
men get started. Yet nothing has happened. 
Secretary Ickes submitted an inadequate 
plan to Ckingreas, which consisted of nothing 
more than an expansion of the old-line bu¬ 
reaus under his aegis. It offered no tangible 
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assistance to veterans, and Congress wisely 
rejected it. 

In a new book on our northern rampart, 
Opportunity in Alaska, published by the 
Macmillan Oo., George Sundborg points out 
that *'had the Nation been settled at the 
leisurely pace which has prevailed in Alaska, 
we would not yet have reached the Alle¬ 
ghenies. Time—not just the clock and the 
calendar, but the time that measures ages— 
has been standing still in the North.” 

Mr. Sundborg, a veteran Alaska newspaper¬ 
man now living in Portland, joes on to in¬ 
sist that soldiers going to Alaska need genu¬ 
ine guidance and help lest they lose their 
savings. He adds that this guidance and help 
are not now in prospect. 

In 1944 President Roosevelt compared 
Alaska and Scandinavia. He pointed out 
that Alaska is a land of vaster distances and 
greater natural wealth than the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Tct Scandinavia has 12,000,000 
inhabitants. Alaska fewer than 76,000. Why 
is this? One definite reason, according to 
Mr. Sundborg, is the lack of either political 
or economic sovereignty in Alaska. 

The salmon pack constitutes the Terri¬ 
tory’s single most valuable resource. Yet of 
Alaska’s 434 fish traps, 396 are owned by peo¬ 
ple who are not residents of Alaska. This 
moans tliat the wealth of the Territory is 
sluiced off; It does not permanently benefit 
the people who live in Alaska. In addition, 
the canneries bring up thousands of nonresi¬ 
dents to butcher the fish and can them. 
Most of these men receive their wages in 
Seattle. None of the money which they earn 
is spent in Alaska. 

Mr. Sundborg has pointed out, too, that 
Alaska has the highest rhipping rates in the 
world. The average family in Juneau, one 
of the southernmost cities in the Territory, 
pays $250 a year in ocegn freight rates on its 
food alone. Mr, Ickes. despite many pro¬ 
testations of liberalism, has not moved to 
end the economic monopolies which have re¬ 
garded Alaska as sort of a private colonial 
empire. 

In October of 1946 the residents of Alaska 
will vote on statehood. Tills may well be the 
decisive moment in the Territory’s modem 
history. Some elements in Alaska are oppos- 
ing the referendum. Today Alaska, according 
to Qov. Ernest H. Gmening, is "the most 
lightly taxed entity under the American fiug." 
The Territory has no sales tax. income tax, or 
property tax. The opponents of statehood 
fear that status as a State would force the 
levying of local taxes. Advocates of statehood 
reply that as long as Alaska is held in political 
serfdom by the Interior Department, it will 
be treated as a colonial empire—"our India," 
us one young Alaskan put it. 

We cannot regard with pride our »-ecord 
to date in the North. The death rate from 
tuberculosis among Alaska’s Indians and 
Eskimos is 650 per 100,000 population annu¬ 
ally; this contrasts with 46 in the United 
States. The white man took to AlaFka germs 
to which the natives had no hereditary im¬ 
munity. Our duty to provide adequate hos¬ 
pitalization and treatment has not been ful¬ 
filled, claims Washington’s Senator Wausen 
G. Magnttson. 

Foreign Service, publication of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, states that thousands of vet¬ 
erans of World War n plan to settle in Ala.ska. 
So long as we continue to hold our vast do¬ 
main in the North in political and economic 
vassalage, we are not fulfilling our obligation 
to these soldiers who have such high hopes. 
It is desirable that President Truman begin 
at once studies of the transportation facili¬ 
ties, communications, and similar services 
necessary to make colonization in Alaska a 
genuine possibility. 

The Nation should not let soldiers lose their 
stakes In Alaska. The day when cheechakos 
could be allowed to rush headlong into the 
Northland is gone. And we have a special 
obligation to settlers who have served their 
country on the field of battle. 


Food Production in North Dakota 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, yesterday this House of 
Representatives pa.ssed an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for a part of the Missouri 
River program which is located in North 
Dakota. This is the beginning of a 
great irrigation program that will finally 
lend stability to this northern and west¬ 
ern country. 

There have been drought periods when 
the lands of the West and North, as well 
as the South, failed miserably to pro¬ 
duce their share in the Nation’s food sup¬ 
ply, and consequently the people in these 
areas were obliged to call upon the na¬ 
tional treasury for assistance. 

There have been other seasons when 
the productive capacity of North Dakota 
has rivaled any state in the Union. The 
history of North Dakota in the purchase 
of bonds during the war is one of the 
brilliant records among the many States 
of the Union. This brilliant record was 
made possible because it has been favored 
by abundant rainfall for the past few 
years. It will not always be so favored— 
the law of averages works against us. 

With the beginning of the great water 
program, made possible by the appro¬ 
priation yesterday, it will be only a ques¬ 
tion of years until this country will utilize 
the waters of the great Missouri River to 
make it self-secure against these recur¬ 
ring drought periods. 

Those of you who so graciously sup¬ 
ported the program yesterday, which In¬ 
cluded the Garrison Dam and its reser¬ 
voir, might be interested to read the 
record of North Dakota’s production last 
year. Under unanimous consent, I in¬ 
clude herewith compiled figures which 
tell this interesting story of food produc¬ 
tion in North Dakota at a time when the 
Nation was so badly in need of it: 

North Dakota Farmers Gross $533.814,000— 

Each averages $7,600 as Crops, Payments 

Shatter All Records 

(By Lome Wilde) 

North Dakota did it again in 1945. 

For the fifth consecutive year, farmers 
of this State came through with production 
of "bumper" proportions, smashed record 
after record, established another all-time 
high in the gross value of the foods and fibers 
taken from the soil. 

North Dakota’s 69,649 farms this year pro¬ 
duced gross wealth from the soil of the State 
amounting to $612,814,000. In addition Gov¬ 
ernment conservation payments, flax incen¬ 
tive payments, and subsidies paid to pro¬ 
ducers of milk, beef, and lambs received by 
the farmers exceeded $21,000,000, for a grand 
total of $533,814,000. 

That is an average of more than $7,600 
a farm. 

That’s the highest gross ever received by 
North Dakota farmers, comparing with $483,- 
174,000 in 1941, the previous high record. 

In 1045, North Dakota farmers produced 
the State’s greatest wheat crop and the 
State’s greatest potato crop. 

In addition, the State: 

Led the Nation in the production of flax. 


Led the Nation In the production of barley. 

Was second In the production of wheat. 

Was fourth in the production of potatoes. 

Was third in the production of rye. 

Was third in the^ production of wild hay. 

Ranks among the leading buttermaking 
States. 

Is one of the high meat producing States. 

Ranks high in the production of poultry 
and eggs. 

That is a remarkable record, but the cumu¬ 
lative record of the last 6 years—the critical 
years of the war when an all-out production 
of foodstuffs was of vital concern to the Na¬ 
tion—will go down in the books as something 
phenomenal. 

North Dakota never, previous to 1941, had 
two truly bumper crops in a row. Each of 
the last 6 years has produced superlative re¬ 
sults in yields and quality. 

’JThe gross cash wealth produced In the last 
6 years amounts to $2,046,812;000. Here is 
the record by years: 


1941 _ $248,659,000 

1942 - 353,035,000 

1943 _ 449.230,000 

1944 _ 483,174,000 

1946- 612,834,000 


Total- 2. 046, 812, 000 

In those 6 years North Dakota contributed 
to the national supply 1.736.328,000 bushels 
of wheat, corn, oats, barley, flax, rye, and 
potatoes 

Jt produced 3,663,000,000 pounds of beef, 
pork, mutton, and lamb—live marketable 
weight; 85,000,000 pounds of turkeys: 242,- 
843,000 pounds of chickens; 2,907.000.000 dozen 
eggs and 11,156,000,000 pounds (about 5,500,- 
000,000 quarts) of milk. 

The following tabulation shows the 6-year 
record: 

Bushels 


Wheat— 

Corn_ 

Oats-...- 

Barley.. 

Flax_ 

Ryo_ 

Potatoes. 


774, 890, 000 
114, 734, 000 
370, 0.?8. 000 
289. 349. 000 
49. 987, 000 
37. 725, 000 
£9, 605. 000 


Total. 1,736.328.000 

Livestock produced: Pounds 

Cattle.. 2,048,000,000 

Sheep-- 334, 000, 000 

Hogs. 1,281,000,000 

Tlie following table shows the gross value 
of North Dakota farm crops for 1945 and 

1944, based on the assumption that one- 
quarter of the oats, one-half the barley, one- 
tenth of the corn grown for grain, and one- 
tenth of the loose hay is sold for cash, the 
remainder being fed to livestock. 

The crop figures are based on the Gov¬ 
ernment’s final estimates on production for 
1946 (with the foregoing exceptions) times 
the average price for each item—to the 
farmers—as of November 16. The livestock 
figures are for the amounts and values of 
livestock marketed or to be marketed in 

1945, as estimated by Ben Kienholz, United 
States Federal statistician for North Da¬ 
kota. 

The prices used were: Wheat. $1.62; oats, 
60 cents; barley, $1.04; corn, 96 cents; rye, 
$1.63; potatoes, 80 cents; liay, $6.60. 

1945 1944 


Wheat..$246,070,000 $224,666,000 

Corn_ 903,000 1.726.000 

Oats... 12.373,000 10,870,000 

Barley_ 27,955.000 29.531.000 

Flax_ 37,908,000 21,670, 000 

Rye- 3.941.000 2,000.000 

Potatoes... 18.928,000 18.788.000 

Hay. 1,036,000 2.228.000 

Other crops ^_ 5.000,000 5,000,000 

Total crops.. 854,114.000 816,479.000 

Cattle. 48. 000,000 42.137,000 

Hogs. 21,200,000 42,252,000 
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ms 

1944 

Sheep- 

$8,600,000 

$6,742,000 

Dairy.. 

30,500,000 

40,427,000 

Turkeys—. 

6,800,000 

4,970.000 

Chickens_ 

11.500,000 

10.544.000 

®5g8 . 

16,600,000 

16.382,000 

Wool. 

6.500,000 

3.260,000 

Olher 



products 

1,000,000 

982.000 

^ A 1 . 



X tJ ti Ik X XlVtS* ‘ 

stock_ 

148.700,000 

166,695,000 

Grand total.. 

512.814,000 

483,174,000 


* Other crops include sugar beets, grass and 
clover seeds, soybeans, buckwheat, peas, 
beans, millet, and truck crops. 

> Other products Include horses sold for 
cash, honey, hides, and other Items. 

The 1944 livestock figures are the revised 
figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. . 


Address by Attorney General Clark at 

Meeting of Tennessee State Bar As¬ 
sociation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. TOM STEWART 

or TENNZSSEX ^ 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by our very able Attorney General, 
Hon. Tom Clark, on the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber 1945, at Knoxville. Tenn., at a ses¬ 
sion of the Tennessee State Bar Asso¬ 
ciation. The remarks of the Attorney 
General are very enlightening and in-* 
teresting. and I hope they will be widely 
read. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It has been my good fortune to serve in the 
Cabinet of the President of the United 
States for some 4 or 5 months. You know 
the Cabinet room Is a very historic room. 
When you walk into the west entrance there, 
you see before you a rectangular room with a 
fireplace at the end, with a mantel over the 
fireplace, and above the mantel is a por¬ 
trait of one of the great Presidents of the 
United States. Woodrow Wilson. {Applause.] 
He seems to look down on the deliberations 
of the Cabinet and see put Into effect the 
great policies and principles for which he 
stood twenty-odd years ago. And on the left 
side of this portrait Is a portrait of Madison, 
and next to that Is a portrait of Jefferson, 
the founder of democracy. And the Cabinet 
table Is a very Interesting table. It is made 
out of pure mahogany, a table some 30 feet 
long, some 6 feet wide, tapering down to 
square corners at the end, and by the center 
of that table sits the President of the United 
States. On his right sits the Secretary of 
State, and next to the Secretary of State sits 
the Secretary of War. and next to him site 
the Postmaster General, and next sits the 
Secretary of the Interior. On the President’s 
left sits the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
next to him the Attorney General, and then 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and laet the Secretary of 
Labor. 

I have been there and have seen the prob¬ 
lems that have faced the Cabinet. I have 
heard them discussed there, as we say down 


in Texas, Just throwing It out on the table 
with the cards up. X have seen the President 
grasp the Issues Involved. I have seen him 
probe the facts In order that he might see 
both sides. I have seen him understand the 
problem. I have seen him decide the Issues, 
and decide them with that rare Judgment, 
with that uncanny accuracy that comes from 
one who, like you and me, is of the people, 
a great Missourian Who has that common, 
ordinary horse sense that today leads us to 
victory in the peace. 1 think that today we 
should thank God that in the White House 
we have Harry 8. Truman. [Applause.] 

Tonight I thought I might tell you Just 
a few things about the Attorney General. 
I'm Just brand new there; you know; I haven’t 
been there long. I started out In the De- 
pp.rtment In 1937. I think 1 met Charlie 
McCarthy In 1038. Back there then, we had 
to room two or three of us to an office. 
1 remember many times when Charlie left 
town, he’d come back and his office would be 
moved, and I remember many times when 
mine was moved while I was out of town, 
and we would have to scramble around and 
try to find the files that we had been work¬ 
ing on. That’s how crowded your Depart¬ 
ment of Ju.stice was. 

You know the Attorney General has many 
problems. Ho has many petitions that are 
presented to him; he has many pleas that 
are made In behalf of persons; and he has 
many that are made against persons. One 
of his most arduous tasks Is the selection 
of Judges. There are some people who think 
that the Attorney General, In selecting a 
person to recommend to the President for a 
Judgeship. Just reaches his hand down in a 
hat and kind of shuffles the cards and comes 
up with a name. That Is far from the truth. 
We watch the districts very closely. We 
have a department that does nothing but 
watch the districts with reference to judges, 
the circuits with reference to circuit judges, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, and the 
United States attorneys. Of course many 
times we do not know, we can’t foresee that 
a vacancy will occur. For example, a vacancy 
might be caused by a death. But many times 
we can foresee those things, and long before 
that vacancy might occur we have already 
been canvassing the field to see Just who 
might be fitted for that type of work. 

While I am your Attorney General, it shall 
be my purpose to recommend to the Presi¬ 
dent for the trial bench those who have had 
trial experience, those who have had the 
hard knocks In the courtroom, those who 
have learned, as the Saturday Evening Pest 
said, to wrestle with Juries, those who have 
had the practical experience. In addition to 
that, we shall look into the background, into 
the education. Into the home life, Into the 
social aspects of each of the various persons 
who might be recommended for positions. 
And when we come to the conclusion that a 
certain person has those attributes, those 
qualifications that in our opinion will permit 
him, in fact will demand from him, that he 
allow that simple, everyday, ordinary Jus¬ 
tice that the litigants in that court deserve, 
that Is the person whom we will recommend 
to the President of the United States to be 
made a trial Judge. 

Now as to the circuit bench. We Intend 
to recommend for that bench those who have 
had experience in court, those who have pre¬ 
sided In the court. I don’t mean by that 
particularly the Federal court; X don’t mean 
to say that we are going to elevate only trial 
Judges from the Federal bench, although I 
do believe In promotions. But we shall go 
Into the State benches, as we did In Nevada 
not long ago when we took the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and put him on the 
ninth circuit out in California. And as to 
the Supreme Court. As we did In the case 
of Mr. Justice Burton, we shall seek out that 
type of man who has had the experience 
that will enable him to deal out that type 


of Justice Which litigants in that court are 
entitled to receive. 

As you know, my ollloe is a pretty big 
office. It has 97,000 people. Down in Texas 
we’d call it like being in the tall cotton. 
It's sort of ornate when you come into it. 
Tou walk in and you have this reception 
room, and then you have another room where 
the secretaries stay, and then you have a 
room as large as this room here where there 
is a private office, and behind it you have 
a little office where you do your work. Of 
course, Charlie knows that the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral does very little work; he depends on 
his assistants to do that. Then behind that 
little office you have a small library room. 
Next to that you have a sitting room. And 
Pm going to let you in on a secret; up above 
the Bitting room there is a little bedroom. 

Now that bedroom has created a story. 
When Bob Jackson was appointed Attorney 
General, after he was confirmed he took a 
little vacation. After you get confirmed by 
the Senate you are entitled to a vacation. 
[Laughter.] I have been through that two 
or three times, and I know. Well. Just be¬ 
fore Bob was there, Mr. Justice Murphy was 
the Attorney General, and Mr. Murphy had 
Just gone on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Well, two ladles came In to 
sea the Attorney General while Bob was gone. 
One was a very charming movie actress and 
the other was the beautiful wife of a 
Georgia politician who was very prominent 
In party circles. Of course, the office was a 
bit flabbergasted because of these beautiful 
ladles calling on the Attorney General, and 
also because the Attorney General was out 
of town. 

Now Hugo, the executive assistant to the 
Attorney General, is the man who handles 
the hot problems that the Attorney General 
wants to pass on to somebody else. He saw 
these ladles and he was a little bit perturbed, 
but he was showing them through the offices, 
thinking that perhaps he might satisfy them. 
He got back to this little library I was tell¬ 
ing you about, after leading them through 
the various offices, and they didn’t seem to 
be very well satisfied. So ho decided to do 
something that had never been dono before, 
and that was to show these two ladles this 
little bedroom. As he came Into the sitting 
room he said, "You know, there Is another 
room to this suite of offices that the Attorney 
General never uses. It’s a room that was 
Just sort of an architect’s dream. The At¬ 
torney General never has any time to use it, 
but you ladles have been so nice and you 
have been so considerate because the Attor¬ 
ney General Is out of town that I want to 
show you this room.’’ So he took them up the 
staircase of 10 or 12 steps. This room Is very 
secluded and has no telephone, and that Is 
one of the best things about It. As they 
walked in he was showing them the room. 
There was a couch and the blankets were in 
order and the sheet was turned back sort of 
like they turn them back in the Waldorf- 
Astoria and the ladies looked around the 
room. Miss de Havilland was the movie star 
and she has a very discerning eye. She was 
looking around and she walked over to the 
couch and looked at It. Then she looked at 
Hugo and said, "You say the Attorney General 
never uses this room?’’ He said, "Yes; never 
uses it.’’ She said, "Well, how did this hair¬ 
pin get here?" [Laughter.] 

A few days later the Attorney General 
came back to town, as Attorneys General will 
do, much to the consternation of some of the 
help. Hugo was going over the long list of 
things that had happened. You can’t imag¬ 
ine what a long list it Is until you happen to 
be there some day. When I get there in the 
morning, although I have only been gone 
this one day. I’ll venture to say the list will 
be 6 or 10 pages long. As I said before, 
Hugo was going down that list, end he came 
to the notation he had made about the two 
beautiful ladles calling on the Attorney Gen- 
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©ral. He said, *'Tou know, Mr. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, I am somewhat embarrassed at this. But 
these two ladles came, and I was trying to 
take care of your business, and I thought 
I’d Just show them that I was really going all 
out—and I took them up in the little bed¬ 
room. What do you think! Miss de Havll- 
land found a hairpin up there.” 

Mr. Jackson burst out laughlng—ycu know 
he’s Tnighty quick on his feet—and he said 
*‘You know, Hugo, that’s the best story 1 
ever heard on Frank Murphy.” |Laughter.] 
Yesterday I sat next to Mr. Justice Murphy, 
and I told him about using this story. He 
didn’t verify it, but there was no denial, so I 
take It that I have his consent to use it. 
|L?.ur:htcr.| 

One of the most Important things in the 
Attorney Cenerttl’s office. I think, and a thing 
that Is possibly much In the minds of law¬ 
yers today, 1b the enforcement of the anti¬ 
trust laws and the laws that afiect business. 
1 wns reared In that division, so I thought 1 
might fcr.ng you a few words about the policy 
I hope to casry out. 

Heretofore the Anti-Trust Division Inves¬ 
tigations have been made largely by the at¬ 
torneys In the Anti-Trust Division. We'd 
take boys who had been out of school a 
short time, put them In a group of three or 
four, put a man of experience above them, 
and send them out to investigate a case. 1 
don’t intend to do that while I am the At¬ 
torney General. I intend to use the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on antitrust cases. 
The reason I am doing that is twofold. One 
Is that 1 mean business on this antitrust. I 
mean to go after it on a Nation-wide basis. 
I don’t mean to use groups. I mean to use 
the full facilities of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice to see that so long as the Congress keeps 
the antitrust laws on the books, they will he 
enforced. They’ll be enforced in a practical 
way. I don’t mean by that that we are going 
to hove any witch-hunting; we’re not 
We're not going to have any so-called fishing 
expeditions. Wo are going to have Just 
everyday, hard-fighting practical law en¬ 
forcement of the antitrust laws and all other 
business laws. So long as the Government 
can stay out of business, I think it is to the 
great benefit of the people as well as of 
business, but 1 intend to use the antitrust 
laws to sec that fcunlness keeps open the 
channels of trade and gives to every person 
the right to go into business, the right to 
mantalii the type of business, so long as ho 
does not violate the law, that he wants to 
maintain, and to keep those channels clear. 

In that regard, I do not Intend to per¬ 
mit, so long as I am the Attorney General, 
any business or any Industry to be Indict¬ 
ed by criminal indictment jor Information 
that has engaged In practices for many years, 
practices that are publicly known, practices 
that have for many years had the sanction 
In good faith of the lawyers that have repre¬ 
sented that business or that industry. In 
other words, so long as industry has followed 
a practice that Is so publicly known and 
has been so publicly followed, and that has 
the approval of that industry’s business and 
is known to the Department, I Intend to go 
by the civil remedy of Injunction, rather 
than by the grand Jury or by criminal infor¬ 
mation. 

I do not want you to think for a minute 
that I intend to be soft in this regard. I do 
not. Whenever there Is any price fixing, any 
present willful Intent to violate the statute, 
I intend to present those facts to a grand 
jury or to I’equest the United States attorney 
to file criminal Information against those 
who are culpable in that regard, but I do 
not intend to use the indictment or the 
criminal information to hit business over the 
head in order to make it comply with my 
Ideas of economic policy. I Intend to enforce 
the statute as it is written, and give busi¬ 
ness a fair deal and a fair roll of the dice, as 
we say down home. 


In that regard. I Invite the lawyers of 
business to come to Washington or to come 
to the United States attorneys and talk over 
their antitrust problems with them. If you 
have a problem that you want to talk over, 
some problem that you are doubtful on, as 
to v/hether it is legal, we will be glad to 
talk with you and to give you our ideas. I 
don’t mean by that that we are going to 
give you a rubber stamp or we are going to 
legalize something that is not legal. I mean 
by that that we are going to attempt to work 
with you in an effort to help business to 
carry on In such a way that it may know 
what the Government’s idea is with regard 
to the antitrust laws under which that busi¬ 
ness works, ,So much for the antitrust laws. 

The second thing that I intend to spear¬ 
head Is the collection of taxes. You know 
the person who fraudulently evades his taxes, 
whether they be income taxes, or processing 
taxes, or any other type of taxes, that are 
due to the Government is taking money from 
your pocket and mine. I intend to make 
those people pay. and I intend to do it by 
criminal prosecution. I mean by that, that 
I Intend to present or have presented to 
grand juries those facts that como to my atA* 
tention with regard to the violation of the 
income tax or any other tax laws of the 
United States. In an effort to bring to Justice 
those who do not pay the lawful taxes that 
are csses-sed against them. We have been 
doing that nov/ for come 3 or 4 months. Soon 
after Mr. Vinson was appointed Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury ho and I and the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture and Chester Bowles, the 
OPA Administrator, had a meeting in which 
we decided on this policy. We shall continue 
that policy. There arc those who think that 
they can evade taxes, taut they can’t get uway 
with that. They are going to get caught up 
with sooner or later. 

Now, there is a policy that has brought the 
Government In quite a lot of taxes ever since 
it was announced, and that is the policy of 
what is known as voluntary disclosure. If 
you have a client who has a bad conscience 
and knows that he has violated the law and 
owes some taxes, and you bring him in to the 
internal revenue collector and say that he 
owes BO much for bo many years—If that is 
done, we won’t go after him criminally. If 
he owes that tax, he will have to pay It and 
the fraud penalty Incident to It, but there 
will be no criminal prosecution If he comes 
in and make.*? a clean breast of It. But if he 
doesn’t, when the intelligence service catches 
up with him, you can bet your bottom dollar 
that he will be prosecuted to the limit of the 
law. We Intend to try to get the limit on 
that type of law violation. 

In my office, besides the rooms I have de¬ 
scribed, there Is another room. It is a cir¬ 
cular room that has a door that goes into 
each of these offices that I have described, 
so that If you want to keep people in two or 
three different offices and take them out 
without their seeing one another, you can 
carry them out through this room. I usually 
carry them out through that room, because 
written on the walnut panels that mark the 
walls is this phrase: **The Government wins 
when Justice is done.” Bo long as I am the 
Attorney General, that shall be the motto of 
the Department of Justice. The Govern¬ 
ment wins whether the defendant Is found 
guilty or not, so long as he is given a fair 
trial. The Government wins when Justice 
is done. We represent both sides. As your 
Attorney General, I am the people’s lawyer. 
I am not the lawyer to persecute; I am the 
lawyer to represent all the people. I don’t 
care whether they be Democrats, whether 
they be Republicans, or what they be, I shall 
represent them all. I shall attempt to get 
the facts as they exist, and after getting the 
facts and hearing both sides, if the defend¬ 
ant's side wishes to be heard I shall proceed, 
regardless of what the consequences might 
be or what the uproar might result in. In 


other words, I Intend to carry out Just the 
motto that ‘‘The Government wins when 
justice is done.” 

The Attorney General has a lot of pleasant 
things to do, too. Some of you may have 
read the story about me in the Saturday 
Evening Post. I v/asn’t charactcrlz.d there 
as the people’s lawyer; I was characterised 
there as the President’s new lawyer. I’m 
proud t be the President’s lawyer, because 
I have the greatest client that ever lived, the 
President of the United States. No lawyer 
could have a finer client, no lawyer would 
work any harder for a client than he would 
v/ork for that client. But at the same time, 
ns I told you, I feel that I represent the peo¬ 
ple, that I’m the people’s lawyer. In that 
article they had me making pancakes and 
had me. I think, standing up there flapping 
some flapjacks. Down in Texas we used to 
call them battercakes. Well, you know Binco 
that time^I’ve gotten the fifth griddle-skillet. 

I Ivad about 10 letters that Bald I used the 
wrong kind of utensil. They had noticed 
that I uced a skillet rather than a griddle to 
fry these pancakes, so yesterday I got this 
combination griddle-skillet, which was made 
by the Dow Chemical Co. of magnesium. It 
is very light. I didn’t know what was in the 
package until I opened it up and It was a com¬ 
bination griddle-skillet. They were taking 
no chances on whether I was wrong or 
whether I was right In using a sklilet. We 
also got a lot of pancake flour, and I have 
a lot of new recipes that came in. I haven’t 
tried them all out yet. Some c' them call 
for corn meal and some of them call for 
buckwheat and some of them call for plain 
flour. It’s Just a conglomeration. 

In addition to that, you will remember the 
writer mentioned som-'llilng about little 
trinkets that were given 'o the Attorney 
General. One was a little watch. i don't 
have it with me; I gave it to Mary. Mary is 
my w^lfe. I thought it wns more appropriate 
for her. It’s a little black watcA, about a 
couple of Inches long and an Inch wide, and 
when you open It the face shows up, and it 
winds itself when you open and close It. It’s 
a beautiful little thing. I had been down In 
what we call the great hall and shaken a few 
hands, about a thousand or fifteen hundred, 
and a gentleman came up, and said. ”I Just 
want you to have this to carry through your 
term ns Attorney General.” I was shaking 
hands, so I took It and put it In my pocket. 
It was Just a little note of some kind. I 
thought. I get a lot of them, and some are 
nice ones, and some are sort of bad. It brings 
you down to earth when you g?t those, so 
when I got upstairs I took my coat off and 
threw it on the desk, and I heard it thump, 
which reminded me of the gift. I looked In 
my pocket and pulled out this package, and 
it was . beautiful watch. It was In a little 
Dunhill sack. 

I wondered who gave It to me. There is a 
statute on the books that prohibits one In 
the Department of Justice from giving a 
superior a gift and prohibits the superior 
from accepting a gift. There are a great 
many people within the Department—so I 
wondered Just who It was that gave It to me. 
I asked Edgar Hoover to check into It, and he 
said he had no clues, but he’d see what ho 
could do. In 2 or 3 weeks he came back and 
said he had found out who had given me the 
watch, and It was not a person in the Depart¬ 
ment. The way he found out was that there 
were only three of those watches, although 
they didn’t cost but $8 apiece, and one went 
to the President of the United States, one 
went to Bob Hannegan, and the third one 
went to me. 

I was with Mrs. Truman and some other 
people the other night at a little dinner, and 
I wanted to check up on it Just to be sure, 
although I have the utmost confidence in the 
FBI. I have found out that they can really 
do things I never dreamed they could do. In 
fact, they gave me their bullet-proof car. I 
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don't know why they gave it to me. X was 
talking to Edgar one day about It and 1 said, 
“I suppose you thought 1 waa hotter than 
you were, and that's why you gave me the 
car." I asked Mrs. Truman about the watch 
and she took out of her purse one that was 
exactly like mine. That night I gave mine 
to Mary. [Itaughter.) I follow the steps of 
my boss. 

When I came into the Department, 1 didn't 
realize that the Juvenile delinquency In the 
United States had increased so much in re¬ 
cent months. One day a man come into the 
office from a Midwest city, and he told me 
about an Indictment that had been returned 
against his boy, 17 years old. who had been 
paroled by the Army to go to scliool. He was 
going to school, and his daddy was a very 
ffne man. But this boy got in with an ex¬ 
convict and was induced to Join in on a 
scheme to sell airplane tickets. 

The third man in the scheme was an em¬ 
ployee of one of the air lines. This employee 
would issue these tlckets—^f course they were 
not paid for—and give them to the ex-cou- 
vlct. and the ex-convict would give them to 
the boy and the boy would cash them at an 
alr-Iines office. Of course he couldn't go back 
to the same air-lines office twice, because he 
would be caught up with pretty quickly, so 
they suggested that he go over into another 
State, which he did, and then into a third 
State. The FBI caught him after he had 
cashed some twelve or forirteen hundred dol¬ 
lars' worth of these tickets. So he stood in¬ 
dicted for this felony in the United States 
District Court. His daddy sat there and told 
me, "You know, I’ve been busy in war work. 
I’ve been trying to help get the war won, and 
I’ve lost my boy. If anyone should be pun¬ 
ished. it should be me. because he didn't 
know what he was doing. I’ve neglected him 
during the last 3 or 4 or 6 years. I didn't 
know Just what was going on." I picked up 
the phone and called the United States At¬ 
torney in that district and asked him to look 
into the case and see Just what the condi¬ 
tions were and Just what type of person this 
boy was and what his daddy was and the rest 
of the family. I found out that the boy had 
never been in trouble before. 1 found out 
that, in all probability, if he got over this 
hump he would be a law-abiding citizen. 
So today that boy is not in the penitentiary, 
and he's not in a reformatory. Today he is 
on probation, and he is serving in the active 
Army of the United States. He is not in 
school but in the active Army. I hope and I 
am sure that he will be a good citizen. 

There are thousands of boys like that, and 
there are thousands of girls. 1 asked Edgar 
Hoover to get me up some figures about it. 
Much to my surprise. I found that in one 
offense by girls 16 years of age and under, the 
percentage had Increased 367 percent for the 
first 6 months of 1045. Another offense, 
larceny, by girls 16 and under, had increased 
105 percent. I found out that for the first 6 
months of 1945 of all crimes of all types, by 
all persons, 64 percent were by boys and girls 
under 21 years of age. 8o I thought it was 
time for somebody to do something. 

I think it would be a great idea if the bar 
associations of the United States could get 
together and have a program that might help 
in saving these boys and girls. I don’t have 
anything concrete to suggest, other than 
that perhaps you might establish some youth 
center, sort of like the U60. I suggested this 
to some New York lawyers and radio execu¬ 
tives, and they now have several youth cen¬ 
ters In New York where these boys and girls 
can go and kick up their heels rather than 
doing it in the back seat of a stolen auto¬ 
mobile as they do now. I think that you 
could do something that would be of great 
benefit to your country if you would look 
into this situation. Perhaps the youth cen¬ 
ters are not the answer. But figure out some 
answer, something that the lawyers can de¬ 
vote themselves to that will be a monument 


to them, a monument to the citizenship of 
tomorrow, because these boys and girls are 
going to be the men and women who run 
the country tomorrow. We must help them. 
Some of them are not as fortunate as your 
boy or my boy. or yoiir girl or my girl. I hope 
that this bar association will appoint a com¬ 
mittee to look into this deplorable situation. 
Edgar Hoover and I will be glad to give you 
every cooperation. In these percentages, I 
am not speaking of Federal crimes. I am 
speaking of all crimes, including State crimes. 

We have a lot of problems in Washington 
besides cooking pancakes and one thing and 
another, and we need a lot of good sugges¬ 
tions in the Department of Justice. We are 
trying to run a law office. It's a pretty big 
one. I'm Just a small-town lawyer. I need 
the help of the lawyers all over the country. 

When 1 first came into the Department, 
I was a little bit scared to talk to the Attor¬ 
ney General. Not that I was afraid of him, 
but I Just was a little bashful about talking 
to him. When I became Attorney General, 
1 set up outside of my office what we call 
a suggestion box. and 1 wrote a little note to 
all the employees of the Depai'tment of Jus¬ 
tice and had it mimeographed. I told them 
that I was setting out this suggestion box 
and that I had the key to it and nobody else 
would Have it. and that I hoped they would 
give me their suggestions for the betterment 
of the Department. If they could sign them, 
fine, because I knew then that they meant 
what they raid; if they couldn't sign them, 
they should send them in anonymously and 
I would consider them anyway. 

One night I went out and scooped up these 
suggestions and took them home with me. 
and I was looking over them along with some 
other stuff that was official business. About 
midnight I came across this letter, written 
on the typewriter. It said: 

"Deax Mb. Attobnst Gxnbbal: You should 
not wear bow ties. Besides, the bow ties 
that you wear are too loud. 

"Your wife does not have the proper hairdo. 
The wife of the Attorney General should have 
a very dignified hairdo, and I would suggest 
that she go to the beauty parlor and have 
her hair done over." 

Well. Mary had gone to bed and 1 didn't 
want to show that to her and disturb her 
rest the remainder of the night, so 1 waited 
till the next morning. She was very much 
Interested in that last paragraph. I decided 
I would check up on this note, so I called 
the FBI around and they checked into it. 
The next morning Edgar came around. He 
had the letter with him, and he said, "Well, 
we've checked the typewriters and we have 
pinned it down to four or five typewriters, 
but there are about 10 or 15 lawyers that 
use those typewriters, through their secre¬ 
taries. and we don't know Just whether it 
is the lawyers or the secretaries. Bo." he 
said. "I sent it over to the fingerprint section 
and I've found out who it was." 

"Who in the world was it. Edgar?" I asked. 

He said, "Well, I'll tell you. It was your 
boy, Ramsey." [Laughter.) 

Now the reason that I am wearing a bow 
tie tonight is that Ramsey is in the marines. 
He’s about 8 inches taller than 1 am, and 
I am no person to cope with him, but I do 
want to have your suggestions. If you can't 
come to Washington and come to see me 
when you are there, 1 hope you will write 
me. Of course, if you can come there and 
bring a little bit of Tennessee like I saw 
today, it would really make my heart glad 
to see you and to get yoxir suggestions. But 
if you can't, write me. 1 want to hear about 
it if you have any suggestions to offer for 
the gbod of the Department of Justice. X 
intend to carry on the Department Just like 
you would want your law office run. It's 
your law office. I'm Just your leader there. 
I want you to feel that it's your law office. 
X don't want you to think by that that you 
can run it, because you can't, but you will 


get a fair deal, your client will get a square 
deal, and the people will be dealt with as 
they should be. 

It is a great personal privilege to be here 
today and tonight. It's always good to meet 
with lawyers. You know we get our heads 
so far in the public trough sometimes that 
we lose our perspective. When we get out 
and meet with folks such as you, we get 
our outlook back, we get to seeing things as 
we should, and for that reason 1 deem It a 
particular privilege to be here and to meet 
with you. So I bid you goodnight. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 


The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEmATTVES 

Friday»February 8,1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times editorial of February 8 
points very mildly to the futility of snap- 
blanket legislation. That editorial reads 
as follows: 

TBX NEW LABOR BILL 

Wholly apart from the merits or the con¬ 
tents of the Case bill, the most significant 
thing about it is that the House, for the first 
time In several years, has passed by a large 
majority a measure to which the spokes¬ 
men for organized labor were known to be 
opposed. The House has done this only 
two or three times since the passage of the 
Wagner Act, more than 10 years ago. In 
June of 1940 it passed, by a vote of 258 to 
129, sweeping amendments to the Wagner 
Act. In December 1941, Just a few days be¬ 
fore Pearl Harbor, it passed by a vote of 252 
to 136, the Smith strike-control bill. In Jiuie 
of 1943 it passed the Connally-Bmith bill. 
The first two bills were buried in commit¬ 
tee in the Senate and never came before 
that body for action. The Connally-Smith 
bUl originated in the Senate and so became 
law. The action of the House in passing the 
Case bill yesterday by a vote of 258 to 156 
means that the present wave of strikes has 
once more stung Congress into action. 

Wholly apart from its contents, however, 
the Case bUl Is one more illustration of how 
not to legislate. It was put before the whole 
House without study or hearings by any com¬ 
mittee. Drastic amendments to it were made 
on the fioor. Ih this respect it was not 
unique. The Smith strike-control bill of 
1941 was slapped together and passed with¬ 
out so much as a week's study or debate. 
The Connally-Smith law, still on the books, 
was also largely written on the fioor. 

Yet most of the very people who criticize 
the new bill on this ground, as they criticized 
its predecessors, faU to recognize or to ac¬ 
knowledge that the trouble goes much 
deeper. Congress and the administration 
have had more than 10 years in which to 
appoint an authoritative and impartial com¬ 
mission to recommend a rounded program of 
labor legislation. Neither of them has ever 
done so. The members of the Labor Com¬ 
mittees of the Bouse and Senate, respectively, 
are usually placed on those committees be¬ 
cause they are "pro labor"—that is, because 
they wont only the legislation that the unions 
ask for. They do not represent the opinion 
of either the House or Senate as a whole on 
what labor legislation Is desirable. For more 
than 10 years they have systematically op¬ 
posed every bill, regardless of its, merits, to 
which organized labor raised the slightest 
objection. The Senate Labor Committee has 
made it its business to see that even labor 
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bills approved by more than a two-thirds 
majority of the House never see the light of 
day again and never come to a vote in the 
Senate. This is not a picture of majority 
rule or of proper democratic process. 

As to the merits of the Case bill, they are, 
as one m'ght expect in the circumstances, 
mixed. On the one hand it proposes some 
reforms that are long overdue. Surely it is 
time that some Federal legislation epoke out 
against the use of force, violence, or intimi¬ 
dation by either side In a labor dispute; or 
the unlawful destruction or seizure of prop¬ 
erty; or the violation of labor contracts. This 
the Case bill does. Surely unions that are 
guilty of such practices should be deprived 
of the special protections of the Wagner Act, 
whether or not any positive penalties are 
imposed on them. Insofar as the Case bill 
directs the National Labor Relations Board 
to take cognizance of such conditions it does 
what the Wagner Act should have done from 
the beginning. Similar comment may be 
made regarding the Case bill’s previsions 
against boycotts, and its more specific re¬ 
moval of foremen and other supervisory em¬ 
ployees from the provisions of the Wagner 
Act (though the language of the original 
act in this last respect is plain enough if 
the NLRB had been content to interpret it 
sensibly,) 

Other provisions of the bill are more du¬ 
bious. It is uncertain whether some ol Its 
provisions could be enforced. It sets up ma¬ 
chinery in some respects modeled on the 
War Labor Board and in some respects on 
the Railway Labor Act. A realistic appraisal 
of the record of WLB and a study of the Su¬ 
preme Court decision against the Toledo. 
Peoria & Western Railroad raise serious 
doubts whether this machinery would work 
as its sponsors intend. 

The bill declares that the term “employee” 
shall have the same meaning as in the Wag¬ 
ner Act—almost immediately alter it has 
given it a different meaning from that in the 
Wagner Act. One of the greatest mistakes 
of all is the failure not only to guard against 
Jurisdictional disputes between the new Na¬ 
tional Mediation Board and the NLRB, but 
the failure to repeal the Smith-Connally Act, 
as part of the new measure, though the Case 
bill both duplicates and contradicts the 
Smith-Connally Act. 

The Case bill has, however, some good pro¬ 
visions to build on. Let us hope that it is 
not burled, like its predecessors, in a Senate 
committee, but is made the basis for sincere 
study and considered amendment in such a 
committee and that the result, without too 
much delay, is allowed to come before the 
full Senate. 

In tha Washington Post of February 
9 is the following: 

MORE BOLD THAN WISE 

The 258-to-155 vote of the House for the 
Case strike-control bill is more important 
than the bill Itself. We hope that the bill 
will not become law in its present form. But 
we welcome this evidence of determination 
in Congress to provide more effective govern¬ 
mental machinery for dealing with strikes 
and for enforcement of fair play In the col¬ 
lective-bargaining process. We think that the 
House membership has accurately refiected 
the temper of the country in speaking out 
boldly and resolutely on this controversial 
issue. Its salutary action would have aroused 
far more enthusiasm, however, if the wisdom 
in the bill had matched the determination 
behind it. 

While the measure starts with the key 
problem of effective mediation, it would turn 
this task over to an independent board com¬ 
posed of labor and employer representatives 
as well as public members. Mediation is 
the task of Government, not of unions and 


management. In our opinion, the mediation 
agency should be composed of the country's 
leading experts in the settlement of industrial 
disputes, and they should, represent only 
public authority. What the House proposes 
is a peacetime WLB. At best the WLB was 
only a makeshift war agency. We think the 
problems now confronting the country call 
for an agency to guide the collective-bargain¬ 
ing process on a peacetime basis and solely 
from the public point of view. 

No less serious is the mistake ol backing 
up this board by force. The courts w* uld be 
authorized to enforce its orders by means ol 
injunctions for the maintenance of existing 
working conditions or the postponement cl 
strikes for a period of 30 days. That is in 
deference to the absurd notion that a “cool¬ 
ing off” period may somehow prevent em¬ 
ployees from striking. What is desired, of 
course, is merely time for a governmental 
agency to step in and use its good offices to 
adjust employer-employee differences before 
a strike occurs. This obviously cannot be 
obtained by force. A mediation board which 
started out by using force would end its use¬ 
fulness forthwith. All It can do is to direct 
employees not to strike or employers not to 
change working conditions while negotia¬ 
tions are going forward. Since the board 
would unquestionably have public support 
in such undertakings, any party refusing to 
ccxjperate would bring automatic punish¬ 
ment upon itself—perhaps the penalty of 
losing its case. But, in any event, a media¬ 
tion board cannot start out by using force. 

We have previously expressed the opinion 
that some provisions of the bll are desirable 
and constructive. The bill would authorize 
suits for breach of contract. It would out¬ 
law violence and threats of violence In con¬ 
nection with hiring and firing and picketing. 
It would penalize the destruction of prop¬ 
erty in strikes and use of the boycott to in¬ 
duce recognition of a union or compliance 
with Its demands. Likewise it would remove 
“supervisory employees” from the groups 
whose bargaining rights are protected by the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Taken as a whole, however, the bill is a 
patchwork. Being an Illegitimate offspring 
of the Rules Committee, sent to the fioor 
without the approval of any legislative com¬ 
mittee, it is by no means finished legislation. 
For that the Labor Committee is perhaps ns 
much to blame as any other group because 
of its failure over many years to report out 
constructive labor-disputes legislation. In 
effect the action of the House is a rebuke to 
its Labor Committee for dereliction of duty. 

The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor is likewise notorious as a graveyard 
for legislation dealing with labor disputes. 
Will It now continue to keep its head in the 
sand until the Senate finds it necessary 
hastily to patch together a labor-di.sputes 
bill, as the House has done? The committee 
has a chance to render a great national serv¬ 
ice by rewriting the House bill in line with 
sound principles of mediation and fair play 
in collective bargaining. But there is no in¬ 
dication that the Senate or the public will 
wait Indefinitely. The committee has the 
alternative of bringing out a reasonable and 
courageous bill or of risking, because of its 
own inactivity, the enactment of rash and 
undigested legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has no excuse 
for not considering amendment of the 
basic law, NLHA. 

In March of 1940 and on February 1, 
1946, there was printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act and proposed amendments. 
The House Just will not take time to give 
study to much-needed legislation. 


Fanners Condemn Strikes in Essential 
Industries 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. E. H. KOORE 

CP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, February 9 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MOORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Grady County Farm Revolt,*' 
dealing with the action of approximately 
300 Grady County farmers at Chlckasha, 

• Okla., who met in protest against strikes 
in essential industries which work hard¬ 
ships on them. The editorial was pub¬ 
lished in the Daily Oklahoman of Jan¬ 
uary 29, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follov/s; 

GRADY COUNTY FARM REVOLT 

About 300 Grady County farmers met at 
Chlckasha Saturday to voice indignation 
against strikes in essential industries that 
work hardships on them. A resolution was 
passed warning Congressmen that the farm¬ 
ers will vote against those who do not “act 
at once to protect our Nation, by forcing labor 
and management to live up to their written 
contracts.” 

Since management has not been accused of 
living up to its contracts, the shoe seems to 
fit the steelworkers’ union, which had a 
wage contract extending to October 15, 1940, 
one provision barring strikes during that 
period. 

United States Steel had offered the workers 
an average wage of $51.60, besides overtime 
for a 40-hour week, or $2,683.20 a year. The 
union leaders turned down this offer. Tho 
workers had already had more than 33-per¬ 
cent Increase In wages since 1941—more than 
offsetting any increase in cost of living. 

It is safe to say that no Grady County 
farmer works an average of less than 60 hours 
a week, and $2,683.20 a year looks like pretty 
big income, even though living costs may be 
slightly higher in the big cities. 

The situation at General Motors. General 
Electric, International Harvester, and other 
struck plants is much the same. General 
Electric had experienced no real labor trouble 
in 24 years. Wages are now 51 percent higher 
than in 1935. But CIO moved in, and now 
there is a strike. 

At the International Harvester Co. there 
had been a period of 22 years without strikes. 
There were works councils in which labor 
and management sat down around a table 
In the good old American way and talked 
things over when trouble threatened. But 
the Wagner Labor Act forbids this method 
of talking things over, and now the workers 
of the UFE union of CIO are on strike, 
though the average wage was boosted from 
85y2 cents an hour in 1941 to $1.16 an hour, 
excluding overtime. They have made 42 dif¬ 
ferent demands, including a 3 weeks’ vaca¬ 
tion each year on pay. eight holidays, closed 
shop, guaranteed annual wage, and other 
things. The result is that 10 factories are 
closed, and not even repairs are available. 

Steel, of course, Is the key Industry, and 
if the steel strike is continued long, this will 
close down all farm-Implement factories— 
In fact, most, of the important Industry in 
the country. 
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The Wafi:ner lAbor Act waa gotten up toy a 
man who was born In Germany and has spent 
all his life in New York since coming to this 
country. He knows nothing of the temper 
of the American people—particularly he 
knows nothing of the problems of the 
farmer. His point of view comes out of the 
old Bismarck days and the program which 
ftnally gave birth to the monstrosity of na¬ 
tional socialism. His law Is one of the most 
pernicious pieces of legislation ever foisted 
upon the people and made possible by the 
cowardice of legislators, who feared the pres¬ 
sure blocs of labor bosses. 

It Is scarcely necessary to argue this case. 
The undeniable facts are so obvious that 
they make their own argument. 

The farm crops all over the Nation are 
threatened with great depreciation, spoilage, 
and lack of facilities for tending and har¬ 
vesting them. That is the immediate prob¬ 
lem of the farmers. The Issue extends to a 
greater sphere however, for it covers the 
entire population and threatens the lives 
and health and welfare of all of us. 

If the farmers all over the Nation will take 
up this cause, they can win a great and im¬ 
portant battle for themselves and for the 
Nation. 


Economic Adjnstment Our Present-Day 
Problem 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF niAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, our na¬ 
tional economy Is out of adjustment, an 
unfavorable condition the Congress 
and the national administration has been 
working to correct ever since the last 
war and even before that. Many factors 
must be resolved in any successful pro¬ 
gram that will bring business and indus¬ 
try into an equitable adjustment. Tlie 
present unstable conditions and the un¬ 
favorable results of the plans the admin¬ 
istration and the Congress have devised 
and followed to restore a stable national 
economy has demonstrated, as 1 see it, 
the futility of any effort that fails to 
provide a sound, adequate, workable 
money system and the maintenance of 
free and fair competition. 

Without going into a detailed discus¬ 
sion of the cause and effect of the many 
facto s that have contributed to the 
existing unstable economic conditions. 
I commend for consideration a valuable 
treatise that reached me among the 
many pronouncements arriving daily in 
the congressional mail from thoughtful 
and earnest citizens seeking to enlighten 
and assist the Members of Congress in 
protecting and preserving the priceless 
heritage we enjoy—good government. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC STABILITY 
(An address delivered by A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the board, Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric Corp., before the Economic Club of 
New York. Hotel Astor. November 29, 1946) 
One who expresses himaelf on economic 
matters today would do well to provide a 
fox hole, or at least a shield, to fend off 
rockets of criticism. This Is particularly true 
when a businessman speaks. 8u I present my 
shield in the words of Pericles: ‘*We need 
no Homer to praise us; rather, we have opened 


the whole earth and sky to our enterprise and 
raised e^^rywhere living memorials to our 
fortune.” 

Where else buUin America is each new baby 
a potential derby winner and at maturity is 
able to look forward to an old age of comfort 
and honor? 

Tlie national economy in broad outline 
consists of the sum total of all our effoi’ts, 
whether playing, working, spending, or sav¬ 
ing, as well as the emotional effort which we 
put into life. In fact, all of us. from our 
birth to our death, affect it and are condi¬ 
tioned by It—the white-collar worker, the 
man in overalls, the taxi driver, professional 
man, artist, farmer, businessman (big and 
little), banker, techniolan. housewife, Gov¬ 
ernment and civil-service employee. 

The world la suffering from the economic 
dislocation of war. The United States didn't 
pay the full economic price for the war while 
it was being fought, so we must pay for it 
after it has been won. No doubt, millions of 
our people wilt rebel against doing what the 
payment will require. Economic, social, and 
political convulsions as powerful as an earth¬ 
quake are undoubtedly future possibilities. 

In order to narrow somewhat the broad im¬ 
plications of the subject. I propose to take on 
The Rules Are Obsolete. As an approach to 
the subject, let us first consider the course 
we have followed to this point in our lives. 

In the days before our economic life be¬ 
came so complicated and individuals became 
so dependent upon each other, the rules 
didn't matter greatly. Life then was like the 
boyhood game of one old cat, which, as I 
remember it. consisted of a batter, a pitcher, 
a catcher, and fields, and was so simple even 
the family dog could play it. Life is no longer 
so simple. 

In recent generations we have given up the 
economic Independence that was the source 
of pride of the pioneers for the dependence 
that arises from membership in a highly sne- 
clalieed civilization. The self-sufficient Jack- 
of-all-trade cltleen of our grandfathers' day 
has become the highly speciallEed citiaen of 
today. Our plan of life encourages diversi¬ 
ties and differences, and we need common 
standards to bind us together. 

The division of employment and of inter¬ 
est took place gradually and peacefully. Man 
did what he wanted to do rather than what 
he must do, and did it better. The mechanic 
found machines to work on. The outdoor 
man found outdoor work; the clerk, paper 
work; and the manager found plenty to man¬ 
age. As a result, the over-all economy of the 
world was greatly changed. As specialists we 
added wealth and luxury to life; created com¬ 
forts and conveniences unknown before. We 
reduced the effort necessary to produce goods. 
Moss-production methods of manufacturing 
were discovered. Some of the results are 
worthy of special note. 

During the last 50 years the quality of our 
mechanical conveniences has rUien and the 
price has dropped continuously. This 
brought luxury products within the reach 
of all. It enabled the employer to pay 
higher wages for less work. Fifty years ago 
the average wage earner worked 66 hours 
a week for $10. The early part of this year 
he was working 46 hours a week with an 
average pay of $60. Yet the prices of many 
products have been steadily reduced due to 
the fact that manufacturing output has 
multiplied as the power used in manufac¬ 
turing Increased and Improved techniques 
were adopted. This is a world's record. 

As stated in a recently published occa¬ 
sional paper of the National Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic Research, *‘we know little that is com¬ 
prehensive and accurate about the changing 
relations between production and labor” 
even though the ratio of these two quantities 
Is an Index of a basic condition of human 
existence. 

Our homes became rich with comfort: cen¬ 
tral beating under thermostat control, light 


from a push button, power fron| a floor plug, 
ice cubes In every glass, automatic cuoking 
while we shop, luxuriant baths, vacuifln 
cleaners, and air conditioning—all wonder¬ 
ful luxui'les furnished by specialists—but to 
keep them going we became slaves to tho 
sei-viceman and te the factories in far-off 
cities. We learned this only too well during 
the manpower shortage of the war. 

This specialization changed our manner of 
living. Great cities grew and grew and 
boasted of their size. Mass transportation, 
mass working, and moss living became gen¬ 
eral. Most citizens depend entirely upon 
other people for the necessities of life. They 
work at special jobs for wages and spend the 
money so obtained to purchase necessities 
and luxuries. It has been said that the mod¬ 
ern city 1b only 3 days removed Irom hunner, 
and that means 3 days from revolution and 
bloodshed. If this la too short, make it 3 
weeks. 

The farmer became a specialist, too. He is 
now a wheat grower, a corn raiser, a potato 
specialist, a cotton grower, and so forth; sel¬ 
dom a general-purpose farmer supporting 
himself. As long as the intricate pattern of 
specialized functions fitted into basic human 
needs our economy grow and developed at 
amazing speed. Like Jack’s bean stalk it 
almost reached the sky. But. as our stand¬ 
ard of living grew higher each year, it also 
became more complicated, because of more 
specialization and more things added to 
those we had. The complexity grew 
geometrically. If wc had three times as 
many luxuries, we had njne times as much 
complexity. TTils was an outgrowth of 
work—an economy of action. 

As more and more effort, and therefore 
more and more of the economic product or 
V ’uc. was reflected in luxuries, conditions 
became more and more sensitive to change. 
In a rich society there is a surplus of luxury 
products—^furniture, radios, clothes, etc., 
which the people can do without at will, thus 
stopping all flow of goods in this particular 
field without complete ruin; whei^as in a 
bread-and-butter economy things continue 
to function on a low grade of subsistence, 
or famine and starvation result. 

However, as long as the ratio of production 
to the expenditure of labor was on the fa¬ 
vorable side and we v'ere making more than 
we were spending, In the terms of Benjamin 
Pi ankUn's illustration “with an income of 
$200 and an expenditure of $199," all was 
well, with happ xess and prosperity on every 
hand. A national economy resembles a top 
In that the faster it spins the more stable it 
is. During this giddy period of rising well¬ 
being. with more and more for less and 
effort, we did not clearly realize our ccmplctf 
dependence upon each other. Anfl when I 
say each other, I mean groups of men that 
seem to have no connection whatever to eaclj 
other. Certainly the city man has no con¬ 
scious knowledge that he depends for well¬ 
being upon the cotton grower or the shep¬ 
herd on the mountain sides of Arizona. And 
much less does the cotton grower realize 
that he is dependent upon the city man. 

However, during the depression we reached 
the stage that resembles Franklin’s example 
of spending $201 with an Income $200 with 
resulting unhappiness and Instability, Our 
spinning economy top began to show elgns 
of running down and to show a dangerous 
loss of balance. The city girl v.'ho made 
artificial flowers for milady's hat was joble.ss 
when hats were not bought. A farmer foutid 
himself with wheat that no one wanted. 
Pear gripped the country. 

Even so we did not fully sense what our 
dependence on each other meant. Depend¬ 
ent groups were too far apart, separated by 
both gec^raph'cal miles and emotional ex¬ 
perience. We did not accept the full impli¬ 
cation that each cf ui in this Ixighly special¬ 
ized and complex society is his brother's 
keeper. 
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As the danger of falling from our high 
estate attracted attention, remedies were 
suggested. Obviously our economy didn't 
bring wealth, happiness, and prosperity to 
every citizen. Some were born poor; others 
attained poverty; and some had it thrust 
upon them. Honor and wealth were not 
evenly divided. Much fault could be found 
with the results oi life, and it was easy to 
forget that bad as It was it is the best in 
the world, and the United States of America 
is the only country where workmen rode in 
automobiles and their wives wore silk 
stockings. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that it 
is the state of affaii's that we had used all 
our efforts to produce. Man's ambitions since 
the dawn of history have been directed to 
making things for his comfort and to relieve 
him from effort, although paradoxically the 
only worth-while fun he ever has is in work 
or effort which he sometimes designates as 
sport or play. He finally attained an en¬ 
vironment almost wholly mechanical, or at 
least of man-made contrivances. 

Many of the suggested remedies were un¬ 
tried so that it was difficult to refute the 
optimistic claims of their sponsors. Since 
our affairs had outgrown the book of rules 
and. since there was no duplicate of America 
In the world, weaknesses and faults were mis¬ 
understood and misinterpreted. It is perhaps 
not to be wondered at that the remedies sug¬ 
gested were about as sensible as a witch’s 
brew or the medical advice of a radio com¬ 
mentator. Champions of the unfortunate 
arose in numbers. It was a pleasant role for 
people with a mission, for who could ques¬ 
tion the statement that the hungry should 
be fed. that wrong should be corrected? 

Some of the remedies tried were distinctly 
harmful. We tampered with the money 
standard. The measure of value was the 
dollar. It was the common denominator of 
all effort and of all value and wealth. We 
changed this unit of value to the advantage 
c'l some and the disadvantage of others. 
Life became a mathematical problem in 
which new unknowns were being constantly 
introduced. Changing the unit of value had 
an effect something like using a rubber cord 
for the linesmen at a football game. When 
it is retracted It is In favor of the offense; 
when it Is stretched It Is In favor of the de¬ 
fense. Its use effectively prevents a fair 
game, or as a matter of fact, any game at all. 

We followed this by increasing the quan¬ 
tity of money out of all proportion to things 
and services, following a course that had 
caused n complete break-down of the sound 
economic life of other nations. In other 
words, we invited a runaway inflation. This 
abnormal condition was made dangerously 
explosive by financing a large part of the 
colossal expenditures of the war through the 
bunking s^'stem. We printed currency and 
exchanged bonds for new bank deposits and 
In these and other ways pushed our supply of 
lunds up to two and one-half times the size 
of the money supply of 1940. This supply Is 
now the tremendous sum of $163,000,000,000. 
It was only $67,000,000,000 6 years ago. We 
have produced a financial bomb which 
threatens to blow our economy to destruction. 

Other remedies to cure the real or fancied 
ills appeared on every hand. We did not 
follow the laborious and painful road of 
honest effort to find what was wrong. It 
was pleasanter to listen to the plans of those 
who knew how to Improve things without 
either study or work. Volunteer masters of 
ceremonies were common. We began to 
change from an economy based on work to 
one of catch phrases. **A few selfish men’* 
became responsible for all our troubles. ’’The 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed” were not 
responsible for their condition. Taxes were 
levied against ’’those best able to pay”—In 
the eyes of the tax collector—and ’’pump 
priming” and "mural painting” recom¬ 
mended. Our economy was weakened by 
termite terms. We talked a better life. 


A plan will share the wealth; a declaration 
will end want and fear; the unfit shall be¬ 
come fit by flat. "We planned it that way” 
and expected it to work even though our wise 
men confessed that they didn't know too 
much about the anatomy and functioning of 
our economy, and swung like a pendulum 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of plenty. 

One ever-present remedy was Government 
Intervention. You know the phrase, "If you 
don’t do something about It, Government 
will.” That was intended to carry the strong 
Implication that Government would be able 
to do the right thing. The hurricane of 
managed economy roared in a wind of words 
round an area of low pressure centered over 
Washington. It may not blow Itself out in 
our time. 

During this period wc talked ourselves Into 
a high state of alturlsm with justice and 
champagne for all, and at the very same time 
were guilty of action of great injustice. 
Remedies were oftentimes surprisingly super¬ 
ficial and literal. Killing little pigs or pay¬ 
ing farmers not to plant their fields or boon¬ 
doggling. pretzel bending, window trimming, 
tea tasting, or what not, or the present drive 
to raise wages of former war workers regard¬ 
less of production or circumstances are 
scarcely basic cures. These remedies may 
have served the purpose of an aspirin tablet, 
relieving the economic pain, but they are 
certainly not true remedies that cure the 
cause of our distress. 

The scourge of ideologists descended upon 
us like a cloud of grasshoppers. They insisted 
that if we would only think differently all of 
our woes would end. One of the most ver¬ 
bose of all preachers of ideologies is Harold 
J. Laskl. During preparation of this talk 1 
imagined a debate with Laskl. If you would 
see a headline "Laski Debates Robertson.” 
you would know who won without reading 
further. It would he Laskl. However, wait 
until you hear the whole story of this imagi¬ 
nary debate. The subject is Economic Sta¬ 
bility, but as In all good arguments we are 
not going to discuss the subject. 

Laski will argue with ability and convic¬ 
tion that American ideology is so wrong that 
America couldn’t have given England in her 
months of need $25,000,000,000 of war ma¬ 
terial and other vital necessities nor could 
it have supported Russia In her desperate 
plight. And with its wrong ideology it could 
not possibly have carried on successful war¬ 
fare on two fronts thousands of miles apart. 
If you listen closely to him you would begin 
to think that with so wrong an ideology 
America must have lost the war. 

I. on the other hand, shall attempt to 
prove that on a diet of soggy boiled pota¬ 
toes, brussels sprouts, and stringy beef, Eng¬ 
land could not have presented an unbroken 
front to the enemy no matter how hard 
pressed. And on such a diet she never could 
have produced the peerless leader with his 
ability to pronounco the ringing phrase at 
the psychological moment. I am convinced 
the English diet could not support such peo¬ 
ple and such deeds. Whatever the outcome, 
I prefer my argument. 

I have joked about ideologists, but do not 
misunderstand me, I know we need to learn 
more about our complex economy so that 
we may help to keep it in equilibrium through 
the changing years. In the past we have 
fortunately survived technological change, 
shifting standards of morality and ethics, 
wars, and industrial revolutions. If we could 
only use our dynamic balancer, we could find 
out what is wrong in a minute. But. alas, 
the economy of life is not only the product 
of material things, money transactions, etc., 
but there is a strong element of emotion 
emanating from the human beings that are 
living in it which affects everything. Econ¬ 
omy is a part of living and as long as we are 
alive the show must go on no matter how 
poor the performance. We can’t stop it as 
we would a machine and examine it and 


determine what is wrong before running it 
again. 

Any opinion is little better than a guess, 
but I think the root of our present troubles, 
in addition to the threat of inflation, is our 
dependence upon others without a clear 
comprehension of what this implies. I know 
this approach leaves unanswered the threat 
to civilization In the atomic bomb, the 
spendlng-to-guarantee-prosperlty problems, 
the mature-economy bugaboo, the aavlng-is- 
antlBocial cult, destructive taxation, and so 
forth, but this is only one speech on one 
evening by one man. 

As our lives have grown more complex 
and our nee of common standards more 
Imperative, we may need more rules to guide 
us, which probably means more government 
in our affairs, although I shudder at the 
thought. Most of us think of government 
rules as preventing us from doing some¬ 
thing rather than helping us to do it. How¬ 
ever. that Is not always the case If the rules 
are wise and wisely enforced. When our 
grandfathers jogged along the country road 
behind the plow horse, they didn’t need traf¬ 
fic laws and red and green lights at Inter¬ 
sections, because there wasn’t enough traffic 
to justify them. Now traffic laws are abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and they expedite and do 
not slow traffic. Can you imagine how far 
we could get on a national highway if we 
traveled forward on the left side as well as 
the right side and picked our way through 
approaching vehicles? Everyone and every 
vehicle would necessarily bo reduced to a 
snail's pace, with traffic jabs innumerable. 

The English common law, on which most 
of our known rights and duties rest, was 
based on a simple economy. Certain things 
were yours; and 1 couldn’t steal them from 
you or interfere with them without punish¬ 
ment. There was no need to recognize the 
deeper interdependence of society. The con¬ 
cept of freedom was simple. It meant keep¬ 
ing out of jail. Practically no one depended 
greatly on anyone else. Each person was 
relatively self-sufficient. All this is changed. 

The man who works for 20 years at a 
machine in a shop of his employer, tend¬ 
ing the monster with loving care, has 
some kind of a right to work at that 
machine If there is work for It to do. In an 
Inarticulate manner his f*mployer and fellow 
workmen recognize this right. 

Striking workmen la crowds exercise 
rights which no Individual has. In other 
words, 10 or 10,000 may do something as 
their right which one man could not do 
without committing a crime. This Is now 
accepted in all society, and we commonly 
use the phrase, "the right to strike.” Obvi¬ 
ously it Is a vague term and needs definition. 
For Instance, may the milkman who delivers 
milk to my door, which my granddaughter 
needs to sustain life, strike and prevent any¬ 
one from delivering milk, thereby causing 
the death of the child? Could the milk 
company refuse to deliver it? Society can¬ 
not safely be at the mercy of groups of men 
or organizations. Freedom has taken on a 
new definition. 

The thought of a few men having control 
of the atomic bomb jogs us r nto a realization 
that their power should be curbed, but what 
difference is there between having your 
business blown to atom'’, and having your 
business ruined by the same group of men 
preventing you from using your pioperty? 
In both cases you suffer equal lot'. We need 
to realize that power to destroy must be 
curbed wherever it is found, or freedom will 
be lost. 

How could we live in a city If the employ¬ 
ers of the electric power company, or the 
company, refused to furnish electric power, 
which Is absolutely necessary If the life 
of a city Is to continue for 24 hours? As 
a people we seem to shrink from facing is¬ 
sues of this kind. Perhaps ve don’t want to 
admit how utterly helpless we have become. 
As far as I am concerned, the man who takes 
from me by force what is not rightly his Is a 
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robber even if a vote is taken on It or hia 
number is legion. Tyranny may be exercised 
by the many as well as by one. 

Imagine, for instance, meeting two robbers 
on the Brooklyn Bridge at night. They 
place a gun against my body and demand my 
wallet. And if I had the temerity to ques¬ 
tion their right to the wallet (which under 
the circumstances takes considerable imag¬ 
ination). the robbers might answer. *‘We 
want to be fair about this matter. We will 
submit the question to popular vote.*' Then 
they vote on whether or not they shall take 
my wallet. The two vote “yes,” and I utter 
a quavering “no,** whereupon my wallet goes 
to the majority. But the fact remains that 
it was taken from me by force and a strong 
arm. 

We need to awaken to the fact that there is 
no end to the business organizations or 
groups of people who can, by the Imple act 
of stopping work and preventing others from 
doing their Jobs, hold up the rest of society 
and extract any penalty they wish. We 
need to acknowledge duties as well as rights. 
The company which delivers milk to my 
home has a grave responsibility which it 
cannot escape. Society at large should know 
and evaluate this fact, and employment and 
remuneration should reflect it. Unless there 
is public acceptance of duties as well as 
rights, our economy will slow down by right 
checkmating right until we are literally do¬ 
ing more and more .nd producing less and 
less, and the unbalance will become so 
chronic that we may ultimately run down 
entirely. 

To keep going, and go we must, the mod¬ 
ern speclalisBed workman must know his 
rights and duties in terms of modern social 
needs. It is equally imperative that the em¬ 
ployer know his rights and duties in terms of 
social needs. And all of us, whether em¬ 
ployer or employed, must recognize and ac¬ 
cept the fact that certain rlglits and duties 
are fair, reasonable, and necessary to the 
well-being of society. Here is the point 
where a common standard of understanding 
must be iound if we are to escape the dis- 
imity inherent in the diversity of our in* 
terests. Due to the confusion of rights 
without duties, the time of citizens is taken 
up in disputes that cannot be settled because 
of lack of accepted standards. Alleged rights 
are insisted upon. Duties are unknown. 
Liberty is threatened. 

It is also necessary that we establish some 
simple, local, and inexpensive method of de- 
teri^ning defined rights and duties. Rem¬ 
edies cannot be applied until our ills are 
diagnosed in terms of rights and duties. 
There are plenty of rules controlling corpo¬ 
rations and employers. The Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission and legislation regulate 
the railroads. The public-utility laws and 
other legislation regulate public utilities. 
Our banks are regulated, and industry gen¬ 
erally is regulated by countless laws. 

Is it not time that we. the people, insist 
on everyone and every organization standing 
in line and waiting its turn? A little unrest 
and confusion may be overlooked in our 
swiftly changing world, but in the end order 
is of necessity the basic element in our eco¬ 
nomic stability. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.E. P.CARVILLE 

OF WEVADA 

IN ;HE senate of the UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 9 ilegislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled **Nation-wide Mapping Program 
Should Be Encouraged/’ published in the 
October 1945 edition of Surveying and 
Mapping, a publication of the American 
Congress on Surveying and Mapping. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

KATION-WIDE MAPPIKO PBOQRAM SHOULD BE 
ENCOUEAGXD 

(Editer's Note. —The following Is an ex¬ 
cerpt from an address by Oov. E. P. Carvxllb. 
of Nevada (now United states Senator), at 
the Conference of State Governors, Mackinac 
Island, Bilch., July 3. 1945.) 

It behooves us well to employ every pos¬ 
sible means, and pursue every practical step 
to conserve and Intelligently develop our 
seemingly boundless natural resources. If 
that be done, we, of the present generation, 
may reap the greatest benefits, and at the 
same time retain a heritage of permanency 
for our progeny. It is Just common sense lo 
do so. 

I do not believe we have reached the 
danger poln' as yet. We have not reached 
the stage of a “have not” Nation, and we do 
not want to reach that stage. Currently we 
have ample resources to carry on for some 
years to come, but let us take heed. 

In this light, it would be u constructive 
and progressive step for each State to ef¬ 
fectuate a systematic method of checking, or 
taking stock, of its natural resources In all 
their categories. Let ua survey the various 
fields and know definitely what supplies are 
visible, what are potential supplies, and what 
prospects we should have for newly found 
supplies. 

One Important step leading to the develop¬ 
ment of a program of conservation should be 
Immediate action to overcome serious handi¬ 
cap caused by the lack of adequate maps of 
those regions containing our natural re¬ 
sources. Few people realize that the greater 
part of this country Is inadequately mapped; 
and In the Western States especially, vast 
areas have never been properly charted. 

We should promote a program to complete 
the mapping of this coimtry at an early 
date; fo:* until this is done, it will not be 
poseible for us to Inventory and catalog our 
resources and plan for their efficient use. At 
present there is a great deal of activity in 
many of the States to develop a Nation-wide 
mapping program, and this work should be 
encouraged. 

E. P. Oarville. 


A Look Ahead in Agriculhire 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R.HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, 
I Include herewith a speech which I de¬ 
livered on January 26 at a State meeting 
of county agricultural conservation as¬ 
sociations held at Salina, Kans.: 

It is pleasant to be In Salina this week 
and discuss with farmers important ques¬ 
tions and issues of interest to all of us. We 
meet here In a friendly and peaceful atmos¬ 
phere about as far as one can get from the 
turmoil and strife prevailing throughout 
most of the outside world, and even in some 
parts of our own country today. Tet, the 
fact that we are meeting under these favor¬ 


able conditions cannot blind us to the fact 
that no matter where we live today we can¬ 
not escape being affected by what is going 
on in other parts of the world. 

We have won a great war. The fighting Is 
ended but as yet there is no peace. Strife 
and disorder still exist In many lands and 
labor troubles threaten our own country. 
Victorious nations are not yet considering 
peace treaties. People in half the world are 
destitute, hungry, and homeless. The great 
problem for the next 60 years Is to rebuild 
this shattered world and to exercise the 
will and devise the machinery to keep the 
peace. 

America emerged from the war as the 
world’s most powerful Nation. That power 
brought us responsibility. We may wish that 
we didn’t have this responsibility but there 
is no way we can escape it. 

The devastation of war has accentuated 
the contrast between material conditions in 
this country and the rest of the world. Here 
we have everything. Many countries have 
nothing. The average per capita Income of 
those engaged in agriculture in India Is $22 
per year. In China the returns are not much 
better. The poorest Kansas WPA or PSA 
client in the depression and Dust Bowl days 
lived in luxury compared with normal living 
conditions on collective farms in Rues! a end 
on individually owned farms In many other 
parts of Europe. With us the big question 
Just now is how soon will we get a new car. 
or radio, or electric washing machine. In 
many parts of the world the big question 
millions of people are asking themselves is. 
Will we get through the winter without freez¬ 
ing or starving? If the world is to be rebuilt, 
we shall have to help whether we want to or 
not. If the world is to have peace, wc shall 
have to furnish the leadership whether wc 
want to or not. If democratic governments 
are to continue in the world, It must be 
through our example and leadership. Wc 
must do those things because there Is no one 
else who can do them. If worst comes to 
worst and there Is a third world war, the 
whole world may go down together if scien¬ 
tists and military men are to be believed. 
They talk of atomic bombs, not Just the puny 
little bomb that wiped out Hiroshima, but 
superbombs many times as powerful and 
dropped by planes able to fly across the wldc&t 
ocean and return without refueling. 

But I will say no more on that now, because 
I did not come to talk of world affairs or 
military and diplomatic matters. I came to 
discuss agriculture, but no discussion of agri¬ 
culture, either from a domestic or interna¬ 
tional standpoint, is worth two cents unless 
It is made against the background of world 
conditions as they exist today. 

What do the years ahead hold for agricul¬ 
ture, and. more specifically, for the Kansas 
farmer? What can we expect during the next 
6.10, or 25 years? For the last 5 years a com¬ 
bination of favorable weather, skilled utili¬ 
zation of labor-saving machinery, and. most 
of all, good management, hard work, and 
long hours on the part of the Individual 
farmer and his family, has resulted in the 
greatest aggregate agricultural production In 
our history and by far the greatest output 
per man in all the world's history. 

It Is a record of which every farm family 
and every American may well be proud. 
During this 6-year period the American 
farmer increased h.8 production by more 
than one-third over the average of the pre¬ 
vious 6 years. He supplied the men in our 
fighting forces with the finest rations ever 
consumed ty any army or nrvy. He con¬ 
tributed vast food supplies for the use of the 
armed forces and the civilian population of 
our allies, and fed our people at home better 
than they had ever been fed before. In ad¬ 
dition. the farmers of this eoimtry and Can¬ 
ada created a commodity surplus, without 
which it would be impossible to carry the 
world through this winter without mass star¬ 
vation. If we recognized achievements in 
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ngriculture as we have In Industry and In 
the military service, then most American 
farmers would deserve an E award and mil¬ 
lions of farmers would be wearing the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal. 

And the 3nd Is not yet. For Industry 1946 
Is a year of reconversion. For agriculture It 
Is still a wartime year If a hungry world Is to 
be fed. This means for farmers continued 
hard work, long hours, and full productive 
efficiency. 

But reconversion in agriculture must come 
and this Is probably the last year when full 
wartime production will be needed. Our 
Army and Navy are rapidly being demobi¬ 
lized. Agriculture In the war-torn countries 
will be the first Industry to recovei and, with 
favorable seasons, production there will soon 
return to normal. As industry reconverts It 
finds an expanded and waiting market for 
everything it can produce. Agriculture, on 
the contrary, will find ’ts market reduced. 
Even If domestic demand continues high, as 
It well may, military outlets will largely dis¬ 
appear and exports will shrink. Perhaps 
when It comes, farmers may welcome a re¬ 
laxation of the pressure to produce under 
which they have labored. Many of them 
will want to rest and rjpbuild their land and 
they might well seize for themselves and 
their families the opportunity for rest and 
relaxation which they have so richly earned. 
Then, too, we cannot expect a continuation 
indefinitely of the favorable weather condi¬ 
tions which have proved such a godsend dur¬ 
ing the war years. Inevitably, there will be 
some years of poor yields and lowcr-than- 
average production. 

All of these factors may postpone but they 
cannot prevent the arrival some time in 
the future of our old bogey, agricultural 
surpluses. Call it what you will—over¬ 
production or under-consumption—there 
will be times In the future when the supply 
of agricultural products will exceed demand 
to an extent which will surely affect market 
prices. I know thoughtful farmers are look¬ 
ing ahead to that time with some misgiv¬ 
ings and apprehension and it Is not too 
early to be thinking of how wc are going 
to meet that situation when It arises. We 
are fortunate In the fact that Congress has 
established by law a stabilization of prices 
on most commodities during this reconver¬ 
sion period. Stability of prices for the basic 
crops Is provided by the 1938 Triple A Act 
as amended, and price supports for many 
nonbasic commodities are provided In the 
Steagall amendment which will be applicable 
during the 1946, 1947, and 1048 crop years. 
We are fortunate In the fact that this legis¬ 
lation eliminates the necessity for emergency 
action now and gives time for careful and 
deliberate consideration of postwar agri¬ 
cultural policies. 

However, the fact that we have the AAA 
as to basic crops and the Steagall amend¬ 
ment as to many nonbasic ones, docs not 
mean price support on unlimited production. 
As to the basic commodities, there are pro¬ 
visions for marketing quotas if supplies get 
out of hand. In the case of the Steagall com¬ 
modities. while there are no restrictions In 
the law as to the quantity upon which the 
price can be supported, It is implicit that 
it may be necessary to establish some limits 
on quantity, either by law or regulation, 
since a guaranty of 90 percent of parity 
will probably stimulate production beyond 
demand In the case of some commodities. 

In view of the cataclysmic political and 
economic changes which have taken place In 
world and domestic conditions during and 
following the war. It is likely we will want 
to review and reconsider our entire agricul¬ 
tural program between now and the end of 
the period covered by the Steagall amend¬ 
ment. We have behind us almost 17 years* 
experience In agricultural marketing and 
price stabilization legislation, beginning with 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. This 
c.xpcrieuce has been invaluable In showing 


what can and what cannot bo done through 
stabilization and price supports. We know 
so much more now than we did In 1929 that 
we can legislate much more Intelligently and 
effectively than we could then. 

One of the questions which actual experi¬ 
ence has settled beyond a shadow of a doubt 
is that prices cannot be supported above 
market levels indefinitely without control 
of production or marketing, or both. It can 
also be said that the amount of control and 
regimentation necersary Is directly propor¬ 
tional to the extent by which It is attempted 
to raise prices above the market. We might, 
for example, attempt to support the price of 
wheat at $3 per bushel but unless all other 
prices, both Industrial and agricultural, are 
advanced In proportion, we would soon be In 
trouble. There would be shifts from other 
crops. Industrial workers would start com¬ 
ing back to the farm. Acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas would have to be put 
into effect. Producers in new areas would 
produce without allotments. Producers In 
old areas v;ould have their acreage and allot¬ 
ments cut down. The surplus would pile up. 
The costs to the Treasury would mount. 
Export markets would be lost. Feeding and 
Industrial uses would be eliminated and con¬ 
sumption generally go down ns production 
went Up. Controls would Increase, everybody 
would be unhappy and finally the whole pro¬ 
gram would break down. 

I do not believe farmers want that kind of 
support prices. Neither do they want to 
again be in a helpless position when a situ¬ 
ation like that of 1931 and 1932 confronU 
them. Indeed, if there is any one principle 
which has been accepted by the American 
people during this 17-year period of experi¬ 
ence in agricultural legislation, it is that of 
support prices. In tplie of the fact that sup¬ 
port-price programs have not always been 
successful, they have received the endorse¬ 
ment of both major political parties and, 
undoubtedly, will be continued In some form 
or another. What wc must do now Is to 
apply the lessons learned in the past and 
make these programs more efficient and 
effective. 

There are differences of opinion, of course, 
but if I am any Judge, what farmers gener¬ 
ally want is stability of prices at a fair level. 
They feel that extremely high prices which 
cannot be maintained are In the end Just 
as detrimental as low prices. Since we have 
already spoken of wheat, let me ask what is 
a fair p*ice at which to stabilize wheat 
prices? I think that's the most important 
question confronting wheat producers to¬ 
day. Do they want to stabilize at a price 
so high as to reduce consumption and de¬ 
stroy the export market? Do they want to 
have unrestricted production and take their 
chances on the matter, or do they want 
stabilization somewhere In between? If so, 
what is a fair place at which to stabilize 
the price? Should It be at parity or above, 
or below? How much flexibility should there 
be? That Is, should a largo crop bo stabi¬ 
lized at a lower price than a short crop? 
Should prices be related to the cost of pro¬ 
duction? Should cost as related to volume 
be considered? How much control would 
producers be willing to accept in return for 
stabilization? All of those questions can 
properly be taken Into consideration In 
working out a postwar wheat program and, 
certainly, the experience which we have had 
during the last few years puts us in a good 
position to give the correct answers. It 
seems to me that the ultimate answer de¬ 
pends upon final agreement as to what rela¬ 
tionship between price and volume will give 
the most favorable return to the producer 
with a minimum amount of control. I shall 
not take time to go Into the mechanics of 
proposed wheat programs because with the 
experience already available the mechanics 
can be easily worked out when we decide 
upon the principles which we want to apply. 
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This discussion of prices naturally brings 
up the question of parity which is receiving 
much consideration Just now. It Is of great¬ 
est Importance for agriculture to hold onto 
the parity concept. It is our means of relat¬ 
ing agricultural prices to other prices and 
keeping agricultural purchasing power con¬ 
stant. I don’t think that necessarily means 
that we must hold strictly to the 1909-14 
basis. There have been many changes In 
agricultural production since that time. The 
cost of producing some agricultural products 
has increased. 

In the case of others the use of labor- 
saving machinery and technological advances 
have resulted generally In lower costs per 
unit. The fact that there have been changes 
in cost and working conditions on the farm 
since the base parity period has brought about 
a considerable demand for a revision of parity. 
Several proposals to change the parity basis 
have been tentatively suggested by farm or¬ 
ganizations. I think we might well consider 
revisions but I do not believe we should be 
in too big a hurry to make drastic changes. 
Wc are interested In wheat out here. I think 
the present parity formula is favorable to 
wheat. However, there are commodities such 
as dairy products and beef cattle, to name two 
cf the most Important, where conditions have 
changed enough since the 1009-14 period that 
a parity price based on these years does not 
now seem adequate. If a formula could be 
worked out which would take into considera¬ 
tion changes in production costs and other 
factors affecting these commodities, it should 
be given consideration. Of course, parity is 
only a yardstick. It does not actually affect 
prices except as they may be supported on the 
basis of parity or some percentage thereof. 
If there is to be a general price-support pro¬ 
gram on farm commodities, however, it is 
Important that the price relationship be¬ 
tween the various commodities be equitable 
and economically sound. For Instance, if the 
parity price on wheat resulted in a support 
price on that commodity which was more 
favorable than the support price on dairy 
products, then we might expect a shift from 
dairy production to wheat, which would result 
in overproduction of that commodity. That 
would be good for neither dairy products nor 
wheat. 

Of course, what we would all like is fair 
farm prices on a stable basis without the 
necessity of any Government support price 
controls. If buying power at home and 
abroad is sufficient to result In a good demand 
for farm commodities, that is the best possi¬ 
ble kind of farm relief. For that reason farm¬ 
ers are particularly interested In general gov¬ 
ernmental and business policies. If we have 
full employment In this country at good 
wages, and If there is a flourishing world 
trade, we may confidently count upon a suffi¬ 
cient amount of buying power to result in 
good prices for farm products. For that rea¬ 
son, farmers are interested in domestic 
policies which result In business prosperity 
and full employment and they are directly 
interested In International policies, especially 
insofar as they bring about more prosperous 
international trade. 

I know of no possible way by which the 
wheat farmers of this country can maintain 
a normal wheat acreage or make the most 
efficient use of their land and machinery 
unless there are export outlets. The same 
thing Is true of cotton farmers. Export out¬ 
lets for pork and lard and for certain kinds 
of fruits have contributed to agricultural 
prosperity In the past. However, we have 
been and are still pursuing a somewhat con¬ 
tradictory policy In that we are trying to 
raise the general level of prices In this coun¬ 
try above world levels and at the same time 
are attempting to Increase exports. Stand¬ 
ing alone, the two policies are Incompatible. 
At the present time there is a sharp con¬ 
flict of policy between the State Department, 
which urges that we promote foreign trade by 
letting the price of export commodities drop 
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to the world level, and the policy of Oongreaa 
and the Department of Agriculture In at¬ 
tempting to maintain domeatic prices above 
world levels. If we are going to have high 
domestic prices in this country, and attempt 
to export on a world market which is lower 
than the American market, there would 
seem to be only one method which could 
make this possible. That is some form of 
a two-price system. The State Department, 
however, takes the position that two-price 
systems are not practical because they bring 
about trade wars and dumping. There is 
some historical basis for this argument. 
However, in my opinion there is an answer 
to this argument and a way to operate under 
a two-price system and still avoid trade wars 
and dumping. That is through the medium 
of international trade agreements. As all of 
you know, an international wheat agreement 
between the four big exporting countries of 
the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina, and the importing country of 
Great Britain, was entered into some time 
ago. Its operation, however, has been sus¬ 
pended during the war. There is talk now of 
a new agreement which would not only em¬ 
brace the parties to the previous agreement 
but other Importing countries as well. If 
there could be an international agreement 
upon prices and percentage allocations to na¬ 
tions of the international wheat market, then 
it seems to me that the objection which has 
been raised to a two-price system would not 
apply. There have been proposals also for 
International agreements in cotton and they 
could very well be formulated as to sugar, 
rubber, and other international commodities. 

This Government has invited a number of 
other nations to join with it in a world-trade 
conference for the purpose of bringing about 
freer and more profitable world trade. We 
may think that we arc not Interested in world 
prices and world trade in commodities other 
then those which we export, but I do not 
believe we can overlook the fact that his¬ 
torically. agricultural prices in this country 
have generally followed world prices. The 
collapse of farm prices from 1929 to 1933 was 
a world collapse. The Increase In farm prices 
which took place during and following the 
First World War was a world Increase. In 
recent years and during the present war, our 
agricultural prices have not followed world 
prices so closely because we have maintained 
them at artificial levels. Undoubtedly, how¬ 
ever, expanding world prosperity and better 
world prices will be directly reflected in bet¬ 
ter prices and markets for American farm 
products. 

The biggest domestic danger confronting 
us today is inflation. It offers Just as many 
dangers economically as the atomic bomb 
docs militarily. None of us likes price con¬ 
trols. We want to get rid of them and other 
war-time controls as soon as possible. The 
lifting of price controls now wotild, undoubt¬ 
edly, result in higher prices for some farm 
commodities. Temporarily, it might look 
like a good thing. In the end. it would be 
a snare and a delusion. And Increased costs 
of the things farmers buy would more than 
absorb any profits. NO phase of inflation 
caiuses more grief than that affecting land 
values. Any substantial Increase In farm 
prices now would mean higher land prices. 
So far farm land prices generally are not 
badly out of hand but in some localities they 
are approaching the danger point. It is well 
to remember that the big increase in land 
values 26 years ago came after the war, not 
during it. 

The surest preventive of inflation is a plen¬ 
tiful supply of goods. The sooner people get 
back to work the sooner we can get rid of 
price controls. Every production day lost 
through strikes means we are taking a big 
chance on inflation and further postpones the 
day when we can get rid of celling prices. 


From where we stand today things look 
good for farmers as far as the immediate 
future is concerned. They will be good in the 
long pull if we don't make too many mis¬ 
takes. Industrial prosperity for the next few 
years means good markets, not quite so good 
perhaps as during the war, but good. Zf 
world trade can be expanded and world living 
standards increased, there is hope of in¬ 
creasing exports, particularly if Europe gets 
back on its feet, as it will in time with our 
help. The emphasis which is being placed on 
food and nutrition in this country and 
throughout the world, as exemplified by the 
setting up of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, means much. The 
more interest the consumer takes in food and 
nutrition, the larger the portion of his dollar 
he will be willing to spend for food. The 
people in this country who ate better during 
the war than ever before will probably con¬ 
tinue those new food habits if they have the 
buying power. 

All this does not mean automatic prosper¬ 
ity. There will be periods of hard times 
ahead. That is where support prices and 
stabilization will come into play. That is 
where farmers will have to exercise good 
Judgment, not only in their individual opera¬ 
tions but in cooperating with each other in 
production and marketing. That is where 
full advantage must be taken of new and 
more efficient farming methods and of im¬ 
proved varieties of crops and breeds of live¬ 
stock. These things can and will be done. 
Along with them must come increased atten¬ 
tion to soil conservation. I wish I had more 
time to go into that now. Tes; and we must 
pay more attention to human conservation 
on the farm. We must have better schools, 
bettor farm-to-market roads, and better hos¬ 
pitals and medical care for rural people. We 
know there will be more of other things 
which make for easier and better living. 
Rural electrification, for one, and all the con¬ 
veniences which come in its wake, conven¬ 
iences which will soon come to be necessities. 

One thing more I want to see on the farm. 
That is more leisure, especially for the farm 
wife. Labor-saving devices in Industry have 
meant more leisure. For farmers I don't 
think that has been generally true. Cer¬ 
tainly, during the war years it hasn't. It 
has meant more production but still the same 
long hours. But after this year, when the 
pressure to produce will slacken, what about 
shorter hours on the farm? Industry has a 
40-hour week. That doesn't look practical 
on the farm Just now, but certainly the long 
hours of the past can be cut down as labor- 
saving machinery comes into general use. 

And what of the atomic bomb? What is 
going to come out of the chaotic world situa¬ 
tion today? Is it going to make our hopes 
for better agriculture in a better world im¬ 
possible of realization? Perhaps,so. 1 think 
it depends on many things. I have already 
said a lot hinges on the leadership which 
this coimtry may be willing to offer. That 
leadership, if it is to be effective, demands 
sacrifices on the part of all of us. It means 
that we have to put as much effort in winning 
and holding the peace as we did in winning 
the war. To do that we must be strong 
morally, economically, and militarily. 

But strength alone is not enough. We 
have got to learn to cooperate better with 
our fellowmen, both at home and abroad. 
Isn't that pretty much the answer to'our 
strike problem? Isn't it the answer to inter¬ 
national difficulties? Recently I attended 
the meeting of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization at Quebec. Forty 
nations were represented. They worked to¬ 
gether on the vital problems of food and agri¬ 
culture which are of concern to everyone. 
They agreed upon a program and set up a 
permanent organization. To me this was an 
Inspiring occasion. H the nations of the 


world can get together on the vital subjects 
of food and agriculture they can get together 
on other things. Sir John Boyd Orr, who was 
elected as Director General, described the 
organization as the world's answer to the 
atomic bomb. It seems to me he had some¬ 
thing there. Isn't strength, courage, vision, 
and, above all, cooperation between nations, 
the only possible answer? 


Semper Fidelit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or CALIFORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAITVBS 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of CaUfornia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing self-explanatory letter from Gen¬ 
eral Vandegrift to the publisher of the 
Washington Post: 

Hzadquastbss UxnTEo States 

Marine Corps. 

Washington, D. C., February 1, 1946, 
Mr. Eugene Meter, 

Editor and Publisher, the Washington 

Post, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: On December 12 there appeared 
In the Washington Post an editorial entitled 
"Semper Pidells," dealing with the alleged 
shelling of a Chinese village by a detachment 
of United States marines on December 4. 
Although the report upon which the edito¬ 
rial was based was admittedly fragmentary, 
the editorial was written in a manner tend¬ 
ing to disparage the good name, and good 
faith, of the Marine Corps. For that reason 
I requested that further comment be with¬ 
held until fuller and more accurate infor¬ 
mation became available. 

Through a naval court of inquiry which 
Investigated every phase of the incident I 
now have that information. In Justice, I 
believe that it should be published. 

In the first place, this atrocity which your 
editorial writer compared to the German 
invasion of Poland and the conduct of the 
Japanese in the Philippines entailed no 
bloodshed whatsoever. Property damage was 
limited to the breaking of two window panes. 
The shells (from a single 60-mUlimeter mor¬ 
tar) were not fired into the village but were 
carefully placed outside its walls, as a step 
in what appeared to be tbe only practicable 
method of trying to apprehend murderers 
and recapture stolen weapons, and to in¬ 
sure against possible recurrence of murder¬ 
ous assaults against Americans. 

To understand why it was considered nec¬ 
essary to resort to such an expedient, one 
must understand something of the locale 
where the Incident took place. It Is a re¬ 
gion which for many years has been with¬ 
out effective civil government. Although 
the traditional Chinese village system still 
has some ability to regulate, according to 
custom and usage, the affairs of the inhabi¬ 
tants of each Individual village as among 
themselves, it is incapable of regulating 
transient persons who are not amenable to 
the moral suasion of the village elders; or, 
for that matter, of villagers who engage 
in activities of questionable nature, so long 
as they do not affect adversely the village 
group or one of Its members. Moreover, 
the village system rests on no visible or 
tangible organization. Thus, in this re¬ 
gion in general, and particularly in the sec¬ 
tions lytog outside the limits of towns and 
vlUagas, there Is no local civil government 
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in the sense that It Is understood In this 
country. 

Constant warfare over a period of years 
has affected the stability of the population. 
In the absence of an effective civil govern¬ 
ment. bandits, brigands, dissident groups, 
and irregular armed bands have been free to 
operate with no restraint other than that 
Imposed from time to time by the presence of 
organized military forces. Consequently, 
the whole population has come to recognize 
and respect force and little else. Mani¬ 
festations of hesitancy in the administration 
of affairs, or even of what we in this coun¬ 
try might call leniency or kindliness, are apt 
to be looked upon as evidences of weakness 
or incompetence which in many cases are 
promptly taken advantage of. 

This, then, was the setting. What follows 
is a factual, chronological account of exactly 
what happened, based on the testimony of 
witnesses, both American and Chinese. 

About noon, December 4, 1945. two marines 
stationed at an outpost at brldgfe 74, on the 
Pelping-Miikden Railroad, set out to hunt 
rabbits. This was legitimate recreation, and 
they had obtained permission from the non¬ 
commissioned officer in charge. They had 
just shot a rabbit when they were ap¬ 
proached by three Chinese of ordinary ap¬ 
pearance. These stood by while the marines 
picked up the rabbit. As they turned to go 
back to their camp, the Chinese fell in be¬ 
hind them, followed them for a moment, and 
then without warning fired several shots 
from an automatic pistol. Instantly killing 
one marine and wounding the other, who 
fell to the ground feigning death. The Chi¬ 
nese fired once more into each of the bodies 
and then searched them, taking carbines, 
ammunition, and personal effects, after 
which they set out in the direction of the 
village of Ta-tien-chuang. about 400 yards 
away. 

The wounded marine, with the assistance 
of a Chinese boy whom he encountered en 
route, made his way back to the outpost. 

A report was immediately submitted to the 
platoon command post at An-shan village, 
2Vi miles away. A party consisting of two 
officers, an interpreter, and about 26 marines 
was assembled which followed the mur¬ 
derers toward the village of Ta-tien-chuang. 
The officer in charge halted the party out¬ 
side the village. Patrols were dispatched to 
each side to intercept and examine anyone 
who might leave it, whereupon the officer 
in charge and the interpreter entered the 
village. 

The officer in charge, through the inter¬ 
preter, informed the villagers that he wanted 
the men who had done the shooting and the 
weapons they had taken delivered to him 
within 30 minutes. In the event this was 
not to be done, the inhabitants should clear 
the village immediately, because if the mur¬ 
derers or information concerning them was 
aot delivered, he would shell the village to 
rout out the latter. 

At the end of 80 minutes the murderers 
had not been surrendered. Neither had the 
inhabitants evacuated the village. More¬ 
over, it was growing dark and any chance of 
apprehending the fugitives was rapidly 
diminishing. The officer in charge, therefore, 
directed the firing of the mortar with which 
the party was equipped. 

His purpose was twofold: To bring the in¬ 
habitants out of the dense village into the 
open where he could question them and 
search them for firearms; and to remind the 
community, which appeared to him to be 
harboring the assailants, that force was avail¬ 
able and would be used, if necessary, to pre¬ 
vent assaults upon marines. 

The field of fire was plainly visible to him. 
The fire was not directed into the village 
but into the open ground before it. All of the 
23 rounds which were fired fell, as was in¬ 


tended, outside the wall surrounding the 
village. As previously stated, no civilian 
inhabitant was in any way injured, and prop¬ 
erty damage was limited to the breaking of 
two window panes in a building adjacent to 
the wall. 

The party of marines did not at any time 
enter the village nor invade the domicile of 
any of its inhabitants in the effort to ap¬ 
prehend the fugitives. After searching and 
questioning the inhabitants who emerged 
from the village following the firing, the 
marines, deeming further action impracti¬ 
cable because of darkness, returned to the 
outpost at bridge 74. 

Upon receipt of reports of the incident 
by the general officer in command, marines 
were ordered to remain clear of the vicinity. 
Chinese Central Government forces subse¬ 
quently moved to secure and organize the 
village, following which a United States Naval 
Court of Inquiry was convened to investigate 
the entire incident. 

In view of tho clrcumGtanccs detailed 
above, It is apparent that the action of the 
officer involved In this incident was designed 
to apprehend the perpetrators of an unpro¬ 
voked, cold-blooded, and brutal murder of 
an innocent American, ^nd to recover stolen 
weapons which might later be turned against 
other marines. It was the type of positive 
action which appeared to him to be indicated 
as a means of promoting the future safety of 
other marines. Considering all the circum¬ 
stances, it occurs to me that any course of 
action short of that which was followed might 
have left something to be desired as regards 
the discharge of the officer’s responsibilities 
to his men, to their parents, to their wives 
and children, and to the Nation which called 
them into service. 

These marines were members of units 
moved into North China from combat duty 
on Okinawa. The proximity of peril no 
longer sustained them. They fought against 
the feeling of homesickness which developed 
among fighting men when the more obvious 
tasks of the war had been completed, and, 
at the same time, shouldered the grave re¬ 
sponsibilities which were assigned to them 
in China. In a delicate and confusing situa¬ 
tion, they have performed their tasks with 
exceptional tact and intelligence. 

To what values, asks the Washington Post, 
rhetorically, are marines faithful? Is there 
in all the land a man or a woman who en¬ 
tertains a genuine doubt that they are faith¬ 
ful to the corps with which they servo and 
to the ideals and interests of the Nation 
which called it into being? Who does not 
know that they are unsurpassed in their 
devotion to duty and in their service to the 
Nation? Certainly there are many who feel 
as I do: that these men merit, not hasty and 
intemperate criticism, but the respect, ad¬ 
miration, and appreciation of us all. 

Respectfully yours, 

A. A. VANDEOnXFT, 

General, United States Marine Corps, 

Commandant of the Marine Corps, 


Site for UNO Headquarters 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 

OP NSW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 19i6 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article from 
the New York Sun for February 1946: 


Experts Challenoe Government’s Right To 
Compel Land Sales por UNO Capital— 
Constitutions Cited To Show Acquisi¬ 
tions Must Be for Specified Usage and 
That Congress Cannot Delegate Its Rule 

(By Malcolm Johnson) 

In the opinion of legal experts, as ex¬ 
pressed to the New York Sun todf-y, the Fed¬ 
eral and State Constitutions may preclude 
the United Nations Organlzatloi from ob¬ 
taining title to land f(«i a permanent home 
site in Westchester. Conn., or anywhere else 
in the United Plates, except by direct nego¬ 
tiation and purchase from the individual 
property owners. 

The letter of the Constitution of the 
United States, of the Constitution of the 
State of New York, and of the Constitution 
of the State of Connecticut thus was brought 
into bold relief to make it uncertain as to 
whether the Federal Government, or the gov¬ 
ernments of the two States, have any legal 
right or power to transfer private property 
for a capital for the UNO. 

One authority, recognized by jurists as un¬ 
excelled in this particular field, Wd the Bun 
that, in his opinion, it may very well turn 
out that the only legal way in which the 
UNO may acquire land would ue by negotia¬ 
tion between the UNO and the individual 
owners. “And In that event.” he concluded, 
“neither the State nor the Federal Govern¬ 
ment could compel an owner to sell." 

POWERS OF CONGRESS 

There Is but one reference In the original 
American Constitution to the matter of 
acquisition of private property by the Fed¬ 
eral Government. Article I, section 8, para¬ 
graph 17, says that Congress shall have 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever over such district—-not 
exceeding 10 miles square—as may, by cession 
of the particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the scat of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the legislature of the State 
in which the same may be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings.” 

In the New York State Constitution, bill 
of rights, article I, section 7. It says “(a) 
Private property shall not be taken for pub¬ 
lic use without just compensation, (b) 
When private property shall be taken for 
any public use • • 

The Connecticut Constitution says, article 
I, section 11: “The property of no person 
shall be taken for public use, without just 
compensation therefor.” 

POR FOREIGN USE 

The first point in question is that of 
whether the land and buildings would be 
for Federal use, or for the use of foreign 
powers. That the United States would be 
a member of the group of powers Is an argu¬ 
ment which one authority will not concede 
as squaring the matter with the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the Federal Government should succeed in 
acquiring the desired land. Under the Con¬ 
stitution, Congress may buy land with the 
consent of State legislatures for arsenals, 
forts, or “other needful buildings." But 
then Congress has sole sovereignty. And so 
here’s a legal tickler: Can Congress delegate 
its sovereignty to an outside power? Up to 
now. the Supreme Court has always said no. 
“That sovereignty cannot be delegated or 
abrogated to any outside agency—absolutely 
not,” one legal expert emphasized today. 
question op covereicntt 
Looming largely in the discussion Is article 
7 of the proposed Convention of the United 
Nations which is the draft of a constitution 
for the world body. This tentative provision 
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states that "the sone shall be entirely under 
the control and authority of the United Na¬ 
tions." Of course* this provision has not been 
ratified by the UNO and perhaps never will 
be. But it is assumed, since it has been pro¬ 
posed, that the spirit in the UNO is that 
UNO's capital shall be sovereign, beyond 
outside control. Thus, It is heM, thKt while 
it is all vei 7 well to assume that the UNO 
will waive sovereignty, it is another thing to 
have the British. French, Russian, Chinese 
and other individual governments do so of¬ 
ficially. The decision here, a very Important 
one. must rest with the official action of UNO. 
in regard to any provision in its constitution 
such as the proposed article 7. 

Next, the New York State Constitution says 
that the legislature may condemn land "for 
public use." This means for the public use 
of New York State and Its citinens—and 
nothing more. If the land goes to the UNO 
how can that be Interpreted as being for 
New York's public use? Here alone, accord¬ 
ing to another view, is the basis for suit by 
the property owners. In the event the State, 
without Federal request, attempts to obtain 
the land through condemnation, the owners 
could sue on the grounds that it is not for 
public use. as defined by the law of New 
York and Connecticut. In this same event, 
there would arise the pretty question of 
whether the State or the XJNO would govern 
the area. 

T7NO AROUMKNTS 

The parties speaking to The Sun, on both 
sides of the question, asked that they remain 
anonymous because of the possibility they 
may be called in cases arising from the 
issue. 

Unofficial spokesmen for UNO emphasized 
two points in their argument. They main¬ 
tained that the question of sovereignty was 
not involved, that the Federal Government 
could treat the Westchester-Connecticut do¬ 
main of the UNO in the same manner that 
it treats the individual foreign embassies and 
ISt^ «tions in Washington. By this it is meant 
that the Federal Government would not yield 
sovereignty but would "waive" it, thus tacitly 
admitting a degree of extraterritoriality to 
t>e UNO district. As to the condemnation 
of the property, that is the taking of it from 
the private owners, these UNO spokesmen 
revert to the doctrine of eminent domain, 
contending that the Federal Government 
may take any property anywhere in the 
United States upon legal pa 3 rment for the 
same. 

Such a stand as the above did not impress 
other experts. These could not see anything 
analogous in the matters of foreign govern¬ 
ments buying or leasing land and buildings 
In Washington or other cities for their dip¬ 
lomatic and consular needs end of the 
United States Government Itself setting up 
a vast exclusive district mainly for foreign 
governments in States distant from Wash¬ 
ington. In the first instance the foreign 
governments deal directly with the private 
owners, and no one has ever claimed for the 
Federal Government the power to sequester 
private property to provide homes, offices, 
highways, and parkways for the representa¬ 
tives of foreign governments. Furthermore, 
Washington is the Federal capital, built on 
land not seized or sequestered by the Federal 
Government but voluntarily ceded to Con¬ 
gress by the States of Virginia and Maryland, 

BALDWIN FUZZLBB 

The Constitution-minded observers were 
quite puzzled by the statement attributed to 
Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut, after a 
visit to the State Department, that Connec¬ 
ticut would retain its sovereignty over any 
UNO district In the State of Connecticut. 
How, they asked, can anyone get around the 
constitutional provision that once a State 
legislature assign property to the Federal 
Government the sovereignty is vested in the 
Federal Government and Congress is com¬ 
pelled to govern in exactly the same manner 
as it governs the District of Oolmnbia? 


One commentator Interjected the thought 
here that the hopes and aspirations of the 
UNO cannot, in law, preclude anticipations 
that the UNO may change Its nature, may at 
some time decide to move Its seat of govern¬ 
ment, or may dissolve. He asked: What i:: 
the legal status of UNO? Or does it have a 
legal status as now constituted? And assum- 
Isg the UNO should acquire this property In 
the United States by whatever means—either 
through condemnation proceedings or by di¬ 
rect purchase from the owners—^what would 
happen if in the future the UNO should move 
or be dissolved? If the UNO possessed title, 
how could the land be recovered? And by 
whom? By purchase, and if so fronr. whom? 
What nation or group of nations? By con¬ 
demnation again, and tf so, how? And how. 
If sovereignty has been surrendered, could 
this land be policed in time of emergency, 
such as war? 

EMINENT DOMAIN 

The Sun called to the attention of Barry 
T. Dolan. Special Assistant to the Attorney- 
General of the United States, the constitu¬ 
tional points thus raised. It did so because 
Dolan. In charge of the condemnation sec¬ 
tion of the lands division of the Department 
of Justice, directs the largest field office of 
the Government, which had acquired 
$200,000,000 worth of property in this area 
since 103d. He has written niunerous ar¬ 
ticles on the subject for the University of 
Virginia Law Review and has lectiured be¬ 
fore legal associations. Speaking informally. 
Dolan said that it must be recognized that 
problems novel and knotty wUl arise should 
the affair get to the courts but. of course, 
he could not venture opinions. 

On the question of eminent domain it 
was interesting to note that Dolan, some 
weeks ago and entirely without connection 
to the UNO matter, spoke to the Nassau 
County Bar Association on this subject and 
the association reprinted his address in a 
booklet. 

It Is a widely held proposition, supported 
by acts of Congress and judicial decisions, 
that the Federal Government holds, inher¬ 
ently. the power to take what it wants for 
Federal purposes, paying for it according to 
due process. As has been noted. UNO people 
stress this doctrine and attribute to it a 
finality. Yet it is most interesting to note 
that the present, celebrated Ickes-Pauley 
affair in Washington centers upon a suit to 
determine whether or not the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment or the States involved control tide- 
lands oil. Noted also Is the fact that the 
Federal acquisitions must be for oonstltu- 
tlonal Federal purposes and even the most 
liberal-interpreting Justices of the Supreme 
Court have been careful in setting forth that 
the Federal Government may not act "arbi¬ 
trarily" in exercising the so-called implied 
powers. 

A DECISION IN 1875 

In his address, on the subject of eminent 
domain. Dolan said In part; 

"The power of eminent domain derives 
from the sovereignty of the United States and 
is to be distinguished from the powers 
granted by che Constitution. Although the 
power of eminent domain was well known 
when the Constitution was adopted, there 
was no express provision incorporated 
granting this power to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The power la inherent and an at¬ 
tribute of sovereignty and does not require 
specific authority from the States. For 
fear, however, of antagonizing the advocates 
of State rights and possibly from doubts 
whether a power which had not been spe¬ 
cifically granted in the United States in the 
Constitution could exist Independently in 
the Federal Oovemment, there was an early 
zeluctanoe to exercise this power on behalf 
of the United States. Zn 187$ the S u preme 
Court first definitely established the right 
of the United States to exercise its power of 
eminent domain adversely in Federal oourte 


within the Statea. On August 1. 1888. the 
first Federal condemnation statute was en¬ 
acted which authorized the exercise of this 
Inherent power by all officers of the Federal 
Oovemment authorized tu acquire land. 
Numerous Federal statutes were passed dur¬ 
ing the First and Second World Wars author¬ 
izing the beizure or requisition of private 
property for public use." 

nrTH AMENDMENT 

"The power of eminent domain has been 
variously defined. A composite of Judicial 
opinion might be summed up as the in¬ 
herent sovereign po'^ver to appropriate any 
property within its geographical limits for 
use in any of its constitutional activities, 
upon making Just oompenaatlon therefor. 
The power is essential to the independent 
existence of the sovereign and cannot be 
eliminated or abrogated by contract. Ihe 
power is without limitation, except as the 
people limited It by constitutional Inhibition. 
The principal and Important inhibitions 
arise out of the fifth amendment, which for¬ 
bids the taking of private property for pri¬ 
vate purposes or without making Just com¬ 
pensation therefor. This requirement of 
compensation serves the purpose of trans¬ 
ferring through taxation the burden of the 
public improvement from the Individual 
owner to the ^^ublle. The power is not lim¬ 
ited to private property but includes all 
public property as well which is owned or 
held by the Spates, ooxmties, cities, or other 
political subdivisions and the words 'private 
property' In the fifth amendment have bebu 
construed to include the property of the 
States and their instrumentalities when 
taken by the United States. 

"The power, though Implied from the fifth 
amendment, is not. however, the creature oi 
statute of constitution. It cannot be ab¬ 
dicated and is as broad as are the legitimate 
functions of the Federal Government. It 
may be exercised in aid of any such func¬ 
tions and when so employed is synonymous 
with public use." 

Of historical interest, and perhaps also of 
legal interest, is the fact that the acts of 
Congress and the Supreme Court decisions 
cited, came Immediately after the Civil War 
when the theretofore dominant State Rights 
Party was disenfranchised and practically 
unrepresented in Congress and the Supreme 
Court. Today not a few Republican leaders 
and governors in the North are as strongly 
State rights as their opposite numbers in 
the South. In very recent years two New 
England States challenged the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s right as to control of water power, 
and the Federal Government then declined 
the issue. It is well known legally, but 
apparently not generally, that decisions of 
the Supreme Court remain subject to reversal 
by succeeding courts. 

EMIIfSNT DOMAIN 07 STATES 

One Interested party called attention to a 
contention that the very wording of the 
seventeenth power of Congress definitely es¬ 
tablished that the Federal Government did 
not hold eminent domain in the matter of 
the property of the Thirteen Original Slates, 
which included New York and Connecticut. 
Concerning Special Assistant Dolan's nota¬ 
tion that the doctrine of eminent domain 
was not in the Constitution because of the 
matter of State rights, he pointed out that It 
was not In the Constitution because there 
.could not have been any constitution or any 
Federal Government had the document, of¬ 
fered to the Thirteen States for mtlfloatlon, 
granted to the Federal Oovemment the right 
of eminent domain in those original States. 
The 18 sovereign States did not yield an lota 
of their rights of eminent domain. 

The framers of the Constitution and tbs 
ratlfsring States understood this thoroughly. 
Therefore, after the Government of the 
United States had been formed and was 
functioning. Congress had to go to the States 
and ask that the States give the Federal 
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Oorernment the land npor which to build 
and ectablleh the Capital of the Nation. Also 
It was stated expressly that when the Fed¬ 
eral Ctovemment wanted land for military 
and naval establishments, for customhouses, 
poet offlces, and courts, outside of the area 
of the Federal Capital, Congress had to have 
the authority of the legislatures to acquire 
such land. It is held to be self-evident that 
had eminent domain resided in the Federal 
Government, the Constitution would not 
have stated specifically that property In the 
Thirteen Original States could not be ac¬ 
quired by the Federal Government without 
the express consent of the States and for 
express purposes. Territories ceded to the 
Federal Government and lands it acquired by 
purchase, such as Louisiana, may be some¬ 
thing else. 

If the UNO decides to go through with a 
request for the Westchester-Greenwich area, 
undoubtedly the procedure will be a Fed¬ 
eral one, with Congress asking the States of 
New York and Connecticut for the condem¬ 
nation of the private property for needtul 
buildings. It Is not expected that Congress 
or the Government will attempt to move di¬ 
rectly through the Federal courts since the 
proposition of setting up what must be great 
Federal districts in States distant ^rom Wash¬ 
ington. without consulting the legislatures, 
would constitute a mountain of political and 
legal dynamite. 

After such a step the issue is Joined na¬ 
tionally and in the States of New York and 
Connecticut. 

Boiled down, there are two fundamental 
legal problems involved: (1) Does the power 
exist for either the Federal or State govern¬ 
ments to acquire this land lor this specific 
purpose of UNO through the right of emi¬ 
nent domain? <2) Can the sovereignty of 
Congress or the States be surrendered to for¬ 
eign nations? There are doubts by experts 
as to the first, and there is an overwhelming 
opinion that the second con’t be done short 
of amending the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Methodist Peace Commission on Military 
Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANUS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Fe})ruary 11, 1946 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has been called 
to the statement presented to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs by the 
Reverend Charles P. Boss, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church. Believ¬ 
ing that the statement will be of interest 
to the Members of the House generally, 
and other readers of the Congressional 
Record, under permission granted. I 
place it In the Record at this time: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs, 1 am Charles F. 
Boas, Jr., executive secretary of the Com¬ 
mission on World Peace of the Methodist 
Church, and am speaking officially for the 
commission. I have been a member of some 
international conferences, both in Europe 
and in this country, serving also at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
as an accredited observer and consultant to 
the United States delegation. 

May I be permitted first of aU to express 
the appreciation of our Commission on World 
Peace, and of the Methodist Church, for the 
XCn--App.-41 


patient, thorough, and courageous considera¬ 
tion which you are giving to policies of 
grave importance to our Nation and to the 
world in these days of world-wide tension, 
disorder, and distress. 

The commission on world peace is an of¬ 
ficial agency of the Methodist Church. It 
holds a similar organizational relationship to 
the church as the board of missions, the 
board of education, the board of temper¬ 
ance, and other boards of the church. 

CREATED BY THE CONFERENCES 

Its organization and purpose are deter¬ 
mined by the general conl'erence, which is 
the highest authoritative body of the denomi¬ 
nation. Part of its membership is elected by 
the general conference upon nomination by 
the council of bishops, the remainder being 
elected by the six jurisdictional conferences 
of .the Methodist Church, which cover the 
United States. Its membership Is composed 
of bishops, pastors, and laymen. There are 
youth representatives elected by the official 
youth organization of the denomination. 

Decisions and actions adopted by the com¬ 
mission are released as actions of the Com¬ 
mission on World Peace of the Methodist 
Church. 

The headquarters of the commission are In 
Chicago. Our educational cultivation covers 
the work of over 22,000 pastors serving 40,000 
churches. 

Many official groups within the Methodist 
Church, such as the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, the National Conference of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship, annual con¬ 
ferences (as for example, the Virginia con¬ 
ference) . have taken action in opposition to 
peacetime compulsory military training. As 
yet, no official group within our church, to 
my knowledge, has taken action In support 
of peacetime compulsory military training. 

OVER-ALL POUCT INVOLVED 

Mr. Chairman. It is our conclusion that 
the issue of compulsory military training can¬ 
not be decided wisely when considered in 
segmental form, but only when considered In 
relation to the whole problem of our foreign 
policy and international plans for world 
security. 

The report of Gen. George C. Marshall 
was presented to the Nation by the press 
under the headline ‘Trepare or perish,” 
The Implication of the report was that we 
must prepare for war or perish. I believe 
that General Marshall, as all great soldiers, 
shares the hope of maxikind that war may be 
abolished. 

General MacArthur, at the Japanese sur¬ 
render ceremonies said, ”war Is no longer an 
alternative” for man. He said, ”We have had 
our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system, 
Armageddon will be at our door.” The cen¬ 
tral question of our day is not how to pre¬ 
pare for war but, in this age of atomic energy, 
how to prepare for peace—lest we perish. 

During recent months the science of atomic 
energy has been disclosed to the world, and 
with It the potential power for destruction, 
first observed at Alamogordo and later by 
the terrible flashes which wiped out the 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Further, an array of top solentlsts of the 
world have Jolted us out of our inertia by 
presenting convincing evidence that the po¬ 
tential destructiveness of atomic warfare 
could be the virtual destruction of an en¬ 
tire nation in an hour's time. The potential 
destruction of new scientiflo discoveries^ 
not only the atomic bomb—is demonstrated 
as being so vast as to Include the possi¬ 
bility of chain reaction which might turn 
this planet upon which the only human 
life exists, so far as is known, into a planet 
barren and lifeless. Confronted with the 
potentialities of these discoveries, so clearly 
demonstrated by science and interpreted by 
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scientists, where lies the value of a slogan, 
such as, ”We must prepare for war”? 

NO KNOWN mujtart defense 
Scientists have stated that there is no 
known defense against an attack with such 
weapons; clearly the preparation cannot be 
the obsolete strategies and techniques of a 
preatomic era. These cannot prevent us 
from perishing. Our hope lies in a different 
direction. 

The abolition of war from the world is an 
end which is highly desired by persons of all 
points of view. In all nations. Gentlemen 
of the committee, there is no halfway houKc; 
there is no midway point at which we can 
stop. Our objective must be the complete 
abolition of war from the world. 

It is significant that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, late President of the United States, 
wrote the following words in preparation for 
the Jefferson Day address, which he never 
lived to deliver: “We seek peace—endur¬ 
ing peace. More than an end to war, we 
want an end to the beginnings of all wars— 
yes, an end to this brutal, Inhuman and 
thoroughly impractical method of settling 
the differences between governments.” 

He went on to say: “Today we are faced 
with the preeminent fact that, if civiliza¬ 
tion Is to survive, we must cultivate the 
science of human relationships—the ability 
of all peoples, of all kinds, to live together 
and work together, in the same world, at 
peace." Then before he closed he said, “The 
work, my friends, is peace, more than an end 
of this war—an end to the beginnings of all 
wars, yes, an end, forever, to this Impractical, 
unrealistic settlement of the differences be¬ 
tween governments by the mass killing of 
peoples.” 

CONDITIONS CHANGE 

It Is possible that someone may ask, “But, 
did not Mr. Roosevelt recommend the adop¬ 
tion of peacetime compulsory military train¬ 
ing”? He did. We must remember, however, 
that his recommendations were made in ad¬ 
vance of the testing of the atomic bomb, and 
the terrible destruction demonstrated at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, a fact confirmed In 
the press Just a few days ago by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush. 

Furthermore, the late President's death 
preceded the San Francisco Conference, rati¬ 
fication of the Charter by the Senate, and the 
progress since, which will culminate this 
coming January In the meeting of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly and the organization of the 
various sections of the United Nations. No 
man knows what the late President’s mind 
would be now In the light of developments. 

The scientists are right. Failure to abolish 
war Is certain to result In atomic warfare 
with its potential devastation and destruc¬ 
tion In practically all nations of the world. 
Under such conditions what could military 
victory mean? Granting that some life on 
this planet would survive, what a throw-back 
to civilization we must contemplate. But. 
fear of the atomic bomb will not of Itself 
bring peace. International organization 
must be brought Into line with known prin¬ 
ciples which support the peaceful solution 
of man’s problems. 

GIVE THE PEOPLE AN ALTERNATIVE 

It Is Clear that the pressure for peacetime 
compulsory military training is not primarily 
due to an upsurging demand from the peo¬ 
ple. Rather, It comes as a proposal from the 
top with a power drive for Its enactment on 
grounds of security, strength, bargaining 
power in International negotiations, and 
reserve manpower for war emergencies. 

I would like to add here for the Record, if 
1 may, Mr. Chairman, the result of the poll of 
the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Denver: I wUl not give all the 
details but merely summarize by saying that 
when the people are given an alternative, as 
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for example, the universal abolition of con¬ 
scription by agreement through the United 
Nations, they vote by strong majority for the 
alternative. What does this mean? It means 
that the people turn to compulsory military 
training only because they have not been 
confronted with an alternative. 

Outstanding educators have presented 
grounds of opposition to this position hence 
we are not adding to the details. In passing 
It may be said, however, that the history of 
peacetime compulsory military training in 
Europe, and past experience, give no ground 
for such hope. 

Consideration of the chief arguments for 
the passage of peacetime compulsory mili¬ 
tary training legislation led our Commission 
to the conclusion that security, strength, 
successful international negotiation, and 
manpower, in an age of atomic energy and 
with the facilities of the United Nations 
Organisation, are not best attained by the 
means proposed. 

Prepare or perish. Since this means uni¬ 
lateral preparation for possible war it is 
strange language to come officially from 
within a Nation which this very year was 
host to the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco; 
a Nation whose Senate ratified almost unani¬ 
mously. the United Nations Charter; a Nation 
which thereby pledged Itself to those goals, 
principles, and organizational plans for co¬ 
operation by which the peoples of the United 
Nations are determined, as the Preamble of 
the Charter states. *‘to save succeeding gen¬ 
erations from the scourge of war which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind.*’ 

The security of the United States or any 
other individual nation is bound up with the 
security of all nations. 

It is, therefore, essential that the United 
States, already the wealthiest, strongest, the 
most powerfiU Nation in the world, should 
exercise restraint and great wisdom, putting 
forth its ablest leadership for the develop¬ 
ment of enduring international friendship, 
trust, and mutual confidence among nations; 
yes, leadership to the end that Justice, coop¬ 
eration in providing employment, higher 
standards of living, expansion in production 
and in world trade—and. a richer share of 
the educational, scientific, and cultural 
achievements of mankind—might furnish 
the basis for lasting peace. 

To this end, therefore, we ought not to 
take unilateral action so radical as to break 
America’s history-long precedent as a strong¬ 
hold of freedom and democracy, and as the 
sanctuary of refugees from the oppression of 
compulsory military training. 

LEAD IN AIMS WE PROFESS 

There is only one way to establish con¬ 
fidence among the nations; that is to give 
leadership in securing international agree¬ 
ments on matters of reduction and control 
of armaments, including the universal aboli¬ 
tion of conscription by all members of the 
United Nations, making peacetime conscrip¬ 
tion illegal for Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
and by supplying necessai’y forces to carry 
out genuine International police service, and 
then by faithfully living up to the agree¬ 
ments we ratify. 

It seems illogical to argue, as some Gov¬ 
ernment officials do, that If we break Ameri¬ 
can precedent by adopting what we believe 
all nations should agree to reduce or abolish 
we will be in a stronger position to bargain 
with Russia and others to unite with us in 
the universal abolition of conscription. It is 
not only illogical; it appears to be pure 
rationalization. 

There is. gentleman, an unsound principle 
frequently used in support of huge military 
establishments; It is that successful foreign 
policy is that policy which is backed by 
great military and naval power. Gentlemen 
of the committee, if the 48 Stater or the 


Thirteen Original Colonies had built upon 
this policy, where would the Union be today? 

No; a successful United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion is in direct ratio to our willingness to 
establish International policies in an organi¬ 
zation designed to abolish war; an organiza¬ 
tion in which we have solemnly agreed, by 
our ratification of the Charter, *'to refrain 
• * • from the threat or use of force" 

over our neighbors "inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations." Ideal, you 
say? So was the Federal Union ideal, but 
our forefathers had faith to believe in it, to 
support it. and to make it work. 

Question from a member of the commit¬ 
tee: "But did we not have a civil war to 
preserve the Union?** 

Answer: Yes; the States became divided. 
I think, however, the South and North might 
present different views with regard to the 
economic and other causes of the Civil War. 
If the nations do not build their agreements 
upon the basis of Justice, or if they con¬ 
tinue oppression of racial or religious groups 
for the exploitation of native peoples and 
continue international economic ^/arfare, we 
could have a civil war on a world scale, even 
with the United Nations or a world federa¬ 
tion or world government. 

The preparation we need is preparation 
for peace. We contend that the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would create, not se¬ 
curity. but a false sense of security which 
might quiet the fears of those who believe 
that, even in the age of atomic bombs, radio 
controlled rocket shells, and supersonic 
planes, national Isolationism, and an ade¬ 
quate unilateral national defense against all 
comers, is possible. 

In the light of atomic scientific warfare 
the proposals to train teen-age youth appear 
as obsolete as the shining armor displayed 
in London Tower, or a year’s training with 
bow and spear following the advent of gun¬ 
powder. 

Peacetime compulsory military training in 
an age of atomic bomb warfare may prove 
to be only an obsolete appendix, more likely 
to be a source of infection and danger to the 
body politic, than a source of national health 
and robust strength in a freedom-loving, 
democratic America. Our true security rests 
in successful cooperation through the 
United Nations for the security of the world. 

America’s strength has been in its inner 
impulsions of love of liberty and its support 
of free institutions founded in a democratic 
inheritance and tradition. This tremendous 
reserve strength of character, purpose, and 
achievement has appeared in emergencies 
of wartime as well as during the years of 
peace. Of course, the Nation must be on 
guard lest it perish through overconfidence, 
arrogance, or decay, but we are not convinced 
that the way to preserve this vital strength 
and loyalty lies in radical departure from 
the very foundations which have made us 
strong. 

COMMISSION'S FORMAL STATEMENT 

V’ith such considerations before it, the 
Commission on World Peace therefore, on 
November 16, unanimously adopted the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

"We live in a most critical time. Mankind 
now has the means to destroy itself utterly. 
The possibility of an all-engulflng catastro¬ 
phe is not, however, a ground for despair. 
The issues of history are in the hands of 
God whose purpose of good is beyond de¬ 
feat. We may strive on in full confidence 
that we shall know at the last a Joy and 
good beyond anything we have dreamed and 
hoped for. 

**Thi8 conviction as to the outcome of life 
does not, of course, relieve us of responsibil¬ 
ity for the course of events in our time. We 
must do all we can, under God, to prevent 
another war, knowing that war at the atomic 
level might mean the release of forces that 
would leave this earth as barren and lifeless 
as the moon. 


"We rejoice in the existence of the United 
Nations Organization which offers the op¬ 
portunity of international cooperation for 
world security and survival. This organiza¬ 
tion must now be made to work for the ends 
of Justice, security, and peace. There is no 
other way whereby the peace can be won. 

"In the present world situation the quest 
for security by individual action must give 
way to united efforts toward security and 
Justice for all peoples. Military policies in 
all nations must be evaluated in terms of 
this fundamental principle. We oppose in¬ 
dividual action by any nation to maintain a 
vast naval and military establishment. In¬ 
cluding the provision for military training. 
For any nation to take individual action in 
this direction Indicates a lack of trust In 
international cooperation and invites other 
nations to turn to similar Individual and 
separatist action as a means of defense. 

‘‘Accordingly, we urge the Government of 
the United States to Instruct our delegates 
In both the General Assembly and the Se¬ 
curity Council to seek, through international 
agreement, reduction and regulation of ar- 
mamenU and universal abolition of peace¬ 
time compulsory military training. This is 
neemary to prevent a race in armaments 
whose end might well be the destruction of 
civilization and possibly mankind Itself. 
Specifically, we urge the establishment of in¬ 
ternational control over atomic power. 

"Further, we strongly oppose the adoption 
by the United States of compulsory peace¬ 
time military training before it has under¬ 
taken through International agreement and 
action to make such training unnecessary. 

"Fear and distrust between nations must 
be removed. In particular, there is need for 
the most earnest effort to promote under¬ 
standing and friendly relations between the 
United States and Russia. War between 
these two great powers is unthinkable; it 
would mean mutual annihilation. This is 
not a time for angry. Irresponsible speech or 
writing. It is a time for patient, persistent 
effort to find the answer to crucial interna¬ 
tional problems. Friendship between the 
United States and Russia would hold the 
promise of security and peace for all man¬ 
kind.’’ 

We do not, of course, assume that we rep¬ 
resent the opinion of every individual Meth¬ 
odist. We are submitting the following; 

I am presenting as item 1 the statement 
adopted by the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church Just 8 days ago. There 
are 83 active bishops in the Methodist. 
Church. They supervise the work of the 
Methodist Churches in the United States. 
They are responsible for appointing nearly 
22,000 pastors to the 40.109 churches which 
they serve, some of these pastors in rural 
territories serving two or more churches. 
Bishop Charles C. Selecman. Dallas, Tex., is 
the chairman of the council; Bishop William 
C. Martin, Topeka, Kans., served at acting 
secretary in this session; Bishop Paul B. 
Kern, Nashville, Tenn., was chairman of the 
committee which drafted the statement. 

STATEMENT OF THE BISHOPS 

"With a solemn sense of responsibility to 
our Nation and to our Church, the bishops 
of the Methodist Church desire formally to 
express their conviction that the passage 
of a law requiring universal peacetime mili¬ 
tary conscription or compulsory training is 
unwise. We believe that the protection of 
this Nation and all other nations must be 
achieved through international agreement 
and cooperation and not by the unilateral 
action of any one people. We express our 
confidence in these principles and processes 
initiated at Ban Francisco. We call upon 
our Government to take the lead in imple¬ 
menting them into a united world structure. 
It should not rely for its defense upon in¬ 
dependent standing armies but upon the 
broader base of an international seemity 
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guaranteed by all nations for the benefit of 
each nation. 

*‘We believe that universal military con¬ 
scription in times of peace is: 

**1. A denial of the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter; 

**2. A betrayal of our historic democratic 
tradition; 

**3. A possible step toward bureaucratic 
fascism by setting up a powerful military 
caste in this country; 

**4. A threat to the moral life of our 
youth subjected in a crucial year to an ex¬ 
tended period of unwelcome futility and 
character disintegration. 

**The proposal is untimely in an age whose 
patterns of life and national defense are as 
yet unfixed because. (1) new and revolu¬ 
tionary scientific discoveries are making ob¬ 
solete traditional methods of defense. (2) 
such an unprecedented step may lead to a 
false sense of national security, and (3) the 
present tension in our international relation¬ 
ships will be heightened by any move which 
leads to suspicion of our national aims and 
will result in protective rearmament upon 
the part of other nations. This Is the path 
to war and destruction and not to peace and 
national safety. 

**We call upon the Congress of the United 
States to give to the world a decisive deihon- 
stration of faith in the possibility of achiev¬ 
ing a world unity resting upon good will and 
mutual respect rather than upon force and 
material power. The practice of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian religion still remains 
our ultimate and most practical security. 

**We reaffirm with deepening conviction the 
words adopted by the general conference of 
1944: *The time is at hand when the church 
must rise in its might and demand an inter¬ 
national organlaatlon which will make an¬ 
other war Impossible.'" (Adopted by the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church 
at Buck Hill Palls Inn, Pennsylvania. Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1945.) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, this action of the Council of Bishops 
of the Methodist Church, which was prac¬ 
tically unanimous, makes It apparent that 
this movement is no minority movement in 
our church; nor is our opposition a passing 
fancy. It is a steadily growing and develop¬ 
ing movement of opposition. 

OTHER METHODIST EXPRESSIONS 

2. The editorial policy of the Christian Ad¬ 
vocate. the official paper of the Methodist 
Church, is in opposition to the proposed 
legislation. The circulation of the Christian 
Advocate is approximately 350,000. 

8. Editorials opposing peacetime compul¬ 
sory military training have appeared in the 
Michigan Christian Advocate and Zlons 
Herald, the latter published chiefly for the 
New England States, and in the Alabama and 
New Orleans Christian Advocates. 

4. The Woman's Division of Christian Serv¬ 
ice of the Methodist Church, which repre¬ 
sents some 3.000,000 women members, has 
taken action in opposition to peacetime com¬ 
pulsory military training. 

5. The National Conference of the Method¬ 
ist Youth Fellowship, the official agency of 
a half million Methodist youth, who are or¬ 
ganized in every Conference and State, has 
taken action in opposition to the compul¬ 
sory military training measure. 

6. The Association of Schools and Colleges 
of the Methodist Church, through its execu¬ 
tive committee, on November 15. 1945, 
adopted the following resolution: 

"The National Association of Schools and 
Colleges of the Methodist Church expressed 
Itself at its last annual meeting as being 
opposed to the enactment of any law by the 
United States Government during the war¬ 
time which would establish compulsory uni¬ 
versal military conscription for peacetime. 
Since no formal announcement has been 


made by the United States Government that 
the emergency has ended, we want to renew 
our protest against peacetime conscription. 

"The total program for universal military 
training that has been requested threatens 
the continuation of our traditional program 
of higher education in the United States and 
endangers the perpetuation of our demo¬ 
cratic way of life. We earnestly request that 
those agencies, such as our educational in¬ 
stitutions. that are devoted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of attitudes leading to peace may be 
kept free from any handicap such as will 
come through universal military training." 
(Certified true copy by Boyd M. McKeown, 
secretary.) 

Respectfully submitted. 

Charles Frederick Boss, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, 
Commission on World Peace 
of the Methodist Church, 


Retolution of New York Lumber Trade 
Association 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAY UFEYRE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February If, 1B4S 

Mr. LePEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record, I Include a reso-. 
lution unanimously passed at the annual 
meeting of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association held in New York City on 
January 23. 1946: 

Whereas the major problems confronting 
the Nation's domestic economy at the present 
time are that of stimulating construction 
of housing, reconversion of industrial plants, 
maintenance and repair, and modernization; 
and 

Whereas it is necessary that this problem 
be solved without delay; and 

Whereas one of the principal obstacles in 
the path of a solution of this problem 1 b lack 
of production of lumber and building mate¬ 
rials; and 

Whereas m our opinion the chief obstacle 
to. the stimulation of production of lumber 
and building materials is the unrealistic 
policies being pursued by the Office of Price 
Administration: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association strongly 
criticize the Office of Price Administration, 
particularly the lumber and building mate¬ 
rials branches for— 

1. Failure to heed the advice of the lum¬ 
ber industry advisory committees; 

2. For the Issuance of unrealistic and un¬ 
workable price controls; 

3. For pursuing unreasonable enforcement 
policies; 

4. For failure tt restore normal differen¬ 
tials in pricing of different iteons so as to 
Insure speedier and better production for 
home building and housing now that the 
war Is over; 

6. For failure to make provisions for com¬ 
pensation to wholesalers; and 

6. For pursuing an unreasonable and in¬ 
flexible absorption policy In respect to re¬ 
tailers. 

We therefore recommend that there be a 
change In policies and personnel of the 
Office of Price Administration insofar as they 
control and affect the lumber industry, or as 
an alternative that tlia agency terminate 
on June 90, 1946. 


Another Voter Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from one of my constituents: 

Mauston, Wis., February 6, 2946. 
Mr. Stevenson. 

Dear Sir: Your bill H. R. 3939 is one of the 
most intelligent lines of decent and humani¬ 
tarian thoughts, I have yet heard from any 
Congressman. 

Either everyone has closed their eyes to the 
suffering of cancer and TB or they haven’t 
bothered to think out a course to be followed 
in bringing these diseases under control. I 
am confident that both could be conquered 
In a short time if the funds were available. 

You might at the same time give some 
consideration and thought to a health-insur¬ 
ance program—not necessarily the President’s 
compulsory plan, but a plan whereby we 
middle-class folks are not shoved on the brink 
of bankruptcy by necessary continued expen¬ 
sive medical treatment. 

I have changed my mind on .compulsory 
military training since the atomic bomb. 
The old ways of warfare and military training 
are outmoded, to my mind. 

What we need now is a highly up-to-date, 
specialized Army, at a rate of pay which 
would make Army a career. Thirty-dollar-a- 
month privates can only be depended upon 
for the value they put upon their services. 

Routine training can be, and was, well 
taken care of in the National Guard program. 
They didn't let us dowm, but their obsolete 
equipment at training camps did—an expen¬ 
sive program, yes; but I believe personnel 
could be reduced considerably. 

Also give the revision of the social security 
some thought. There are many old farmers 
who would retire if they could depend on* a 
small monthly compensation. Their small 
savings wouldn't allow for too many years of 
retirement, and the pension plan of the State 
deducting from your estate is unfair to those 
who have been hard-working, frugal, proud 
people. 

Keep up your good work. 


Stalin’s Charge Against the Capitalist 
System 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, In his 
speech on last Saturday Premier Stalin 
said that the ^'capitalist" countries of the 
world were responsible for the last two 
World Wars. In other words, the system 
of Government we have in the United 
States of America was responsible for all 
the world*s ills. The intimation being 
that communism, which is based upon 
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Carl Marx, atheism and hatred for Chris¬ 
tianity. and which makes every individ¬ 
ual the slave of the state, would cure all 
the world's ills overnight. 

He gives no credit in his speech for 
what we did in the recent war and for 
the untold billions of dollars worth of 
supplies that we furnished him. He did 
not refer to religion a single time, nor 
did he make any reference to UNO. 

Mr. Speaker, what does he mean by a 
capitalistic country? He means a coun¬ 
try in which a man may own his own 
home, his own land, his own factory, 
his own farm, or his own filling station, 
and where a man is free to work where 
and when he pleases. 

There is no more freedom in a Com¬ 
munist country today than there is in 
the penitentiary of Michigan, Missis¬ 
sippi, New York, Ohio, or Texas. If it 
had not been for the materials this coun¬ 
try furnished Russia, and sacrifices of 
American fighting men. Hitler would 
have long since been dining in the Krem¬ 
lin at Moscow. 

I say an attack like that on this and 
other capitalistic nations that really won 
the recent war is unjustifiable from 
every standpoint. 

In order that everyone who reads this 
Record may understand Just what this 
Communist dictator did say, I am insert¬ 
ing the following excerpts from his ad¬ 
dress. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Comrades. 8 years have elapsed since the 
last elections. This Is a period rich in events 
of a decisive character. The first 4 years 
passed in strenuous work of the soviet people 
in the fulfillment of the third 6-year plan. 

During the past 4 years the events of the 
struggle against the Qerman and Japanese 
aggressors developed—the events of the Sec¬ 
ond World War. Doubtless, the war was the 
main event of that period. 

It would be incorrect to think that the 
war arose accidentally or as the result of the 
fault of some of the statesmen. Although 
these faults did exist, the war arose in reality 
as the Inevitable result of the development 
of the world economic and political forces on 
the basis of monopoly capitalism. 

Our Marxists declare that the capitalist 
system of world economy conceals elements 
of crisis and war. that the development of 
world capitalism does not follow a steady 
and even course forward, but proceeds 
through crises and catastrophes. The uneven 
development of the capitalist countries leads 
in time to sharp disturbances in their rela¬ 
tions and the group of coimtries which con¬ 
sider themselves Inadequately provided with 
raw materials and export markets try usually 
to change this situation and to change the 
position in their favor by means of armed 
force. 

As a result of these factors, the capitalist 
world is sent into two hostile camps and war 
follows. 

Perhaps the catastrophe of war could have 
been avoided if the possibility of periodic re¬ 
distribution of raw materials and markets 
between the countries existed in accordance 
with their economic needs, in the way of 
coordinated and peaceful decisions. But this 
is Impossible under the present capitalist de¬ 
velopment of world economy. 

CATjanss or two world wars 

Thus, as a result of the first crisis in the 
development of the capitalist world economy 
arose the First World War. The Second World 
War arose as a result of the second crisis. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
Second World War was a copy of the First. 
On the contrary, the Second World War Is 


radically dillere..t from the First in its char¬ 
acter. It must be kept in mind that the 
main Fascist states—Oermany. Japan, and 
Italy—before attacking the Allied countries 
had abolished at home the last remnants of 
the bourgeois democratic liberties, had es¬ 
tablished a cruel terrorist regime, had 
trampled under foot the principles of sov¬ 
ereignty and freedom of the small nations, 
declared the policy of seizure of other 
peoples' lands as their own policy, declared 
for the whole world to hear that they strove 
for world domination and spread of the 
Fascist regime throughout the world. 

Thereby, in the seizure of Czechoslovakia 
and the central part of China, the Axis 
states had shown that they were prepared 
to carry out their threats at the expense of 
the enslavement of all the freedom-loving 
people. 

In view of this circumstance the Second 
World War against the Axis Powers, as dis¬ 
tinct from the First World War, assumed 
from the vc:y beginning an anti-Fascist lib¬ 
erating character, having also as one of its 
alms the reestablishment of democratic 
liberties. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the 
war against the Axis Powers could only 
strengthen and did strengthen the anll- 
Fascist and liberating character of Second 
World War. On this basis was established 
the anti-Fascist coalition of the Soviet 
Union, the United States of America, Great 
Britain, and other freedom-loving countries, 
which subsequently played a decisive part in 
the rout of the armed forces of the Axis 
Powers. 

origin or WORLD WAR U 

What about the origin and character of 
the Second World War? In my opinion, 
everybody now recognizes that the war 
against .asclsm was not. nor could it be. an 
accident in the life of the peoples: that the 
war turned into a war of the peoples for their 
existence; that precisely for this reason it 
could not be a speedy war, a lightning war. 

As far as our cotmtry is concerned, this 
war was the most cruel and hard of all wars 
ever experienced in the history of our moth¬ 
erland. But the war has not only been a 
curse; it was at the same time a hard school 
of trial and a testing of all the people’s 
forces. The war was with us at the rear 
and at the front. 

For us this was an excellent school of ex¬ 
perience, heroism, honesty, and devotion. 
[A few words inaudible. 1 This war has 
shown many of our Soviet people in their 
real light and thus helped to Judge them as 
they deserve. 

These were the “positive” sides of the war. 
For us it has a great importance, becatise thus 
we had an opportimity to pass Judgment on 
our party and our people. 

During the war we were obliged to Judge 
the activities of the representatives of our 
party, to analyze them, and to draw the nec¬ 
essary conclusions. So our conclusions, 
which will be drawn now, will be certainly 
right. And so, what is the balance of the 
war? What are our conclusions? 

FOX LOST BXFORX HK BEGAN 

There is one general conclusion, and on 
this basis all other conclusions can be drawn. 
The general balance of the war lies In the 
fact that even before the war was begun the 
enemy lost the war and we. together with our 
allies, were the victors. We have achieved 
a complete victory over the enemies. 

But this conclusion Is too general and we 
cannot stop there. Obviously to smash the 
enemy in such a conflict as the Second World 
War—in a war as never occurred before in 
the history of mankind—^was to achieve a 
historic world victory. However, in order to 
understand the great historic Importance of 
our victory, it is necessary to go ftirther. 

Now victory means, first of all, that our 
Soviet social system has won, that the Soviet 
social system has successfully stood the test 


in the fire of war and has proved its complete 
vitality. 

As is well known, the assertion often has 
been made in the foreign press that the 
Soviet social system is a risky experiment, 
doomed to failure; that the Soviet system is 
a house of cards, without roots in real life, 
and imposed on the people by the organs of 
the Cheka (secret police) and that it would 
be sufficient [two words Inaudible] for this 
whole house of cards to smash. 

Now, we can say that the war has refuted 
all the assertions of the foreign press as with¬ 
out foundation. The war has shown that 
the Soviet social system is a truly popular 
system. Issued from the depths of the people 
and eqjoying its mighty support. The Soviet 
social system is a form of the organization of 
society that is fully capable of life and stable. 
Moreover, the point now is not whether the 
Soviet social system is or is not capable of 
life {some words inaudible] none of the 
skeptics any longer dares to come out with 
doubts as to whether the Soviet social sys¬ 
tem is capable of life or not. 

HAILS SOVIET SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The point is that the Soviet social system 
has proved to be more capable of life and 
more stable than a non-Soviet social system, 
that the Soviet social system is a better form 
of organization of society than any nun- 
Soviet social system. 

The assertion has been made in the foreign 
press that the multinational state represents 
an artificial structure, and in the case of any 
complications the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union is inevitable, that the Soviet Union 
would meet the fate of Austro-Hungary. Now 
we can say that the war has proved these 
statements of the foreign press false and 
devoid of any foundation. 

The war has shown that the Soviet multi¬ 
national state system has successfully stood 
the test, has grown still stronger during the 
war and has proved a completely vital state 
system. Now we can say that the analogy 
with Austro-Hungary cannot be substanti¬ 
ated. since our multinational state has grown 
up. not on a bourgeois foundation, which 
fosters feelings of national mistrust and na¬ 
tional animosity, but on a Soviet foundation, 
which, on the contrary, promotes the feeling 
of friendship and fraternal collaboration be¬ 
tween the peoples of our state. 

Moreover, after this war no one dared any 
more to deny the vitality of the Soviet state 
system. Now, it Is no longer a question of 
the vitality of the Soviet state system, since 
there can be no doubt of its vitality any 
more. The point now is that the Soviet state 
system has proved an example of a multina¬ 
tional state system where the national prob¬ 
lem and the problem of collaboration among 
nations are solved better than any other 
multinational state. 

Third, our victory Implies that it was the 
Soviet armed forces that won. Our Red Army 
had won. The Red Army heroically with¬ 
stood all the adversities of the war, routed 
completely the armies of our enemies and 
emerged victoriously from the war. 

WORLD'S MISOIVINOS RECALLED 

This is recognized by everybody—frlend and 
foe. The Bed Army was equal to its great 
task. But the matter did not stand like this 
some 6 years ago in the prewar period. Many 
recognized authorities In the art of war 
abroad stated frequently that the condition 
of the Red Army filled them with great mis¬ 
givings, that the Bed Army was badly armed 
and had not the requisite commanders, that 
Its morale left much to be desired, that It 
might perhaps serve for defense but would be 
useless for an offensive, and that in the event 
of a blow from the German troops the Bed 
Army would fall to pieces like a colossus wllh 
feet of clay. 

Such statements.were made, not only in 
Germany but also in France, Britain, and 
America. Now we can say that the war has 
made these statements look ridiculous. The 
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war hat abown that tha Bed Army was not a 
cdloeaus with feet of clay hut a Or8t<*elas8 
modem army with completely up-to-date 
armament, moat eaperienced commanders, 
and high morale and combat qualities. 

One should not forget that the Red Army 
is that same army which routed completely 
the German Army—^the terror of all the 
armies of peace-loving states. It should be 
noted that there are fewer and fewer critics 
of the Red Army. And. in addition, the 
foreign press begins to publish more and 
more frequently statements about the high 
qualities of the Red Army and the shill of 
its soldiers and commanders. 

This is tmderstandable after the victories 
at Moscow and Stalingrad, and. of course. 
Kursk and Begorod. Kiev and Kirovograd. 
Minsk and Bobruiak. Leningrad and Tallin 
on the Vistula and Niemen. the Danube and 
the Oder, at Vienna and Berlin. After all 
this, it is Impossible not to recognize that 
the Bed Army is a first-class army, which 
could teach others quite a lot. 

This is how we understand concretely our 
country’s victory over its enemies. This is 
a rough summary of the war. It would be a 
mistake to think that one could win such 
a historic victory without preparing the 
whole country beforehand for active defense. 
It would be no less erroneous to assume that 
this preparation coxild be carried out in a 
short time, 3 or 4 3 rear 8 . 

It would be even more erroneous to think 
that we had won a victcMy only, thanks to 
the courage of our troops. It is impossible 
to win a victory without courage, but cour¬ 
age alone is not enough to finish the job 
and overpower an enemy that possesses a 
large army, first-class armament, well- 
tralned officer cadres, and fairly well 
organized supplies. 

To be able to meet the blow from such 
an enemy, to counter it. and later to inflict 
on him a crushing defeat, it was necessary 
to have, in addition to the unprecedented 
bravery of ow troops, completely modern 
armament in sufficient quantities and well- 
organized supplies, also in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties. But this in turn demands the posses¬ 
sion in sufficient quantities of such things 
as metals, equipment, and toolB for enter¬ 
prises. fuel for the work of the enterprises, 
transport, clothing, etc. 

Can it be said that, before its entry into 
the Second World War. our country already 
possessed the minimum supplies necessary 
for satisfying in the main all these require¬ 
ments? I think we can give an affirmative 
answer. The preparation of this enormous 
task involved the carrying out of three 5- 
year plans of national economic develop¬ 
ment. It is precisely these three 6-year plans 
that helped to create these material posi¬ 
tions. 

aSCALLS D T SWSl PUPABATZONS 

In this respect our country before the 
Second World War, say in 1940. was several 
times better off than in 1918 before the First 
World War. What material possibilities 
were at the disposal of our country on the 
eve of the Second World War? In order 
better to understand this. I will give you a 
brief report on the activity of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the preparation of our 
country for active defense. 

If we take the data available for 1940 and 
compare them with those of 1913. the eve 
of the First World War, we see the following 
picture: 

In 1913 our country produced 4.320.000 
tons of pig iron. 4.280,000 tons of steel, 29.- 
000.000 tons of coal, 9.000,000 tons of oil, 
21.600.000 tons of marketed grain, 740,000 
tozzs of raw cotton-Hiucffi were the material 
resonroea of our country with which it en- 
tecred the First World War. 

This was the economic base of old Russia, 
the basU which it could use to conduct the 
war. As for the year 1940. In that year our 
country produced 15XXN),000 tons of pig iron. 


almost four times as much as In 1918; 18.300,- 
000 tons of steel, four and one-half times 
more than in 1913; 168.000.000 tons of coal, 
five and one-half times more than in 1913; 
31,000,000 tons of oil. three and one-half 
times more than in 1913; 38.000.000 tons of 
marketed grain, 17.000,000 tons more than In 
1913; 2,700.000 tons of raw cotton, three and 
one-half times more than in 1913. 

Such were the material resoUrcea with 
which our country entered the Second World 
War. 

This was the economic base of the Soviet 
Union, the base which it could xise to con¬ 
duct the war. As you see. the difference is 
colossal. Such an imprecedented develop¬ 
ment of a coimtry from backwardness to 
progress. It was a leap Into an advanced 
country, from an agrarian country into an 
industrial one. 

GAINS BEGAN IN 1928 

These historic transformations were 
achieved in the period of the three 6-year 
plans, starting from 1928—^the first year of 
the first 6-year plan. Before that, we had to 
occupy ourselves with the restoration of in¬ 
dustry that had been destroyed and with 
healing the wounds of the First World War 
and the civil war. 

If we take into consideration the fact that 
the first 6-year plan was completed In 4 years, 
and that the execution of the third 6-year 
plan was interrupted by the war In Its fourth 
year, It appears that the transformation of 
our country from an agrarian Into an Indus¬ 
trial country required only 13 years. 

Thirteen years is an incredibly short period 
for the realization of such a gigantic task. 
This, indeed, explains the fact that the pub¬ 
lication of these figures aroused disputes in 
the foreign press. Friends decided that a 
miracle had taken place. Foes declared that 
the 6-year plans were Bolshevik propaganda 
and inventions of the Cheka. But since mir¬ 
acles do not exist In this world, and our 
Cheka is not so powerful that it could abolish 
the laws of social development, public opin¬ 
ion In Europe had to reconcile Itself to the 
fact. 

The point now Is: What was the policy by 
the aid of which the Communist Party suc¬ 
ceeded in securing these material resources 
in our country in such a short period? 

First of all. It was by the aid of the Soviet 
policy of industrialization of the country. 
The Soviet method radically differs from the 
capitalist method of industrialization. In 
capitalist coimtrles industrialization usually 
starts with light industry, since light indus¬ 
try requires smaller Investments and the 
turn-over of capital is quicker, and it is 
easier to obtain profits than in heavy in¬ 
dustry. 

UENGTKT PaOCZBS 1NV01.VZD 

Only after a considerable time has elapsed, 
in which light industry accumxilates profits 
and concentrates them in banks, only then 
comes the turn of heavy Industry, and a 
gradual transfer of accumulated capital into 
heavy industry starts, creating the conditions 
for its development. 

But this Is a lengthy process, requiring a 
long period of time, several decades, during 
which one has to wait for the development 
of the light industry [some words inaudible]. 

It is clear that the Communist Party could 
not take this path. The party knew that 
war was approaching, that it was impossible 
to defend the country without heavy indus¬ 
try, that it was necessary to begin the de¬ 
velopment of heavy industry as quickly as 
possible, and that to be too late In this task 
meant to lose. The party remembered 
Lenin’s words that without heavy Industry 
it would be impoasible to safeguard the inde¬ 
pendence of our cotintry, that without it the 
Soviet system could perish. 

Iherefore, in our country the Communist 
Party reversed the usual path of indus¬ 
trialization and began the industrialization 
of our country with the development of 


heavy industry. This was very hard but not 
impossible to achieve. A great help in this 
task for us was the nationalization of indus¬ 
try and banking, enabling us to transfer 
money speedily into heavy industry. 

It would have been impossible to achieve, 
without this, the transformation of our coun¬ 
try into an industrial country in so short 
a period of time. 

Second, a factor in carrying out our policy 
was the collectivization of the rural econ¬ 
omy. Here our aim was to give to the coun¬ 
try more bread, more cotton. And it was 
necessary to change from small-scale peasant 
economy to large-scale agricultural economy, 
for only the large-scale farm is in a position 
to apply new, modern technique and to use 
all its achievements to increase production. 

It was necessary to make large-scale agri¬ 
cultural economy a collectivist one. The 
Communist Party could not adopt the cap¬ 
italist method of developing the rural econ¬ 
omy not only because of reasons implicit 
in our prlncl^es, but also because the cap¬ 
italist type represents a slow development 
and implies a ruination of the peasants. 

That is why the Communist Party em¬ 
barked on the road of the collectivization of 
the rural economy through uniting individu¬ 
al peasant properties into a new form—a 
“kolkhoz.” This collectivization proved itself 
a beneficial experience, not only because it 
did not Involve the ruination of peasants 
but also, and in particular, because it gave 
the chance of covering the whole country— 
within a few years—with a net of large-scale 
collective farms. 

Without collectivization we would not have 
been able to eliminate the age-old backward¬ 
ness of our agriculture in so short a period 
of time. It cannot be said that the party’s 
policy did not meet with resistance in this re¬ 
spect. Not only backward people, who al¬ 
ways resist everything new, but also many 
others of the party systematically held back 
the party and tried in all sorts of ways to drag 
it on to the usual, capitalist line of develop¬ 
ment. 

These were machinations of Trotskyltes 
and rightists, participating in the sabotage 
of the measure of our Government (a few 
words missing |. 

PAETT ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 

The further merit of the party consists In 
the fact it “was not sleeping over the chest¬ 
nuts” and was following the road it once 
entered. It did not adjtist Itself to the strag¬ 
glers and at all times kept Its leadership. 

There can be no doubt that only thanks to 
this firmness and grit did the Communist 
Party come out on top, not only in industrial¬ 
ization but in the collectivization of agricul¬ 
ture as well. 

The question now arises, was the Com¬ 
munist Party able to utilize correctly all these 
material conditions to increase war produc¬ 
tion and to supply the Red Army with the 
necessary equipment. I think that it was 
able to do so, and to do so with the maxi¬ 
mum success. If one does not count the first 
year of the war, when the transfer of the in¬ 
dustry to the east retarded the full swing of 
mMs production, then, in the course of the 
three main years of the war, the party was 
able to achieve successes which gave it the 
possibility not only to supply the front with 
sufficient quantities of artillery, machine 
guns, rifles, planes, tanks [some words in¬ 
audible] our equipment being not only not 
Inferior In quality to the German but on 
the whole being superior to the German. 

Our tank industry In the last 3 years at 
least produced on the average over 30.000 
tanks, self-propelled guns and armored cars 
per year. It is also known that our aircraft 
Industry produced In the same period about 
40,000 planes per year. It is also known 
that our artillery Industry produced an¬ 
nually In the same period about 120,000 guns 
of all calibers, about 450.000 light and heavy 
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macliine guns, over 3,000,000 rifles and about 
2 ,000,000 automatic rifles. 

HUOB MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 

It is also known that our mortar Industry 
in the period 1942-1944 produced on the 
average about 100,000 mortars per year. It 
is obvious that In the same time a corre¬ 
sponding quantity of artillery shells, various 
kinds of mines, air bombs, and rifle and 
machine-gun ammunitions was also pro¬ 
duced. 

It is known that in 1944 alone more than 
240,000,000 shells, bombs and mines were 
produced and more than 7,400,000.000 car¬ 
tridges. 

Such is the general picture of the supplies 
for the Red Army in regard to equipment and 
ammunition. As you see, it does not re¬ 
semble the picture which the supplies of 
our armies presented during the First World 
War, when the front experienced a chronic 
shortage of artillery and shells, when the 
Army fought without tanks, and when one 
rifle was issued for every 3 soldiers. 

Regarding supply of the Red Army with 
food and uniforms, it is generally known that 
the front not only did experience no shortage 
in this respect, but even had the necessary 
reserves. 

That is how the matter stands with re¬ 
gard to the work of the Communist Party 
of our country during the period before the 
outbreak of the war and during the war. 
partt's immediate plans 

Now a few words on the plans for the work 
of the Communist Party in the near future. 
As Is known, these plans are confirmed In 
the very near future. The fundamental task 
of the new 6-year plan consists in re¬ 
storing the areas of the country which have 
suffered, restoring the prewar level in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, and then exceeding 
this level by more or less considerable 
amounts. 

Apart from the fact tl at in the very near 
future the rationing system will be abolished, 
special attention will be focused on expand¬ 
ing the production of goods for mass con¬ 
sumption, on raising the standard of life of 
the working people by consistent and S 3 rs- 
tematic reduction of the cost of all goods, 
and on wide-scale construction of all kinds 
of scientific research institutes to enable sci¬ 
ence to develop its forces. 

I have no doubt that if we render the nec¬ 
essary assistance to our scientists they will 
be able not only to overtake but also In 
the very near future to surpass the achieve¬ 
ments of science outside the boundaries of 
our country. As far as plans for a longer 
period are concerned, the party Intends to 
organize a new mighty upsurge of national 
economy, which will enable us to increase 
the level of our production, for instance, 
threefold as compared with the prewar level. 

To achieve this we must endeavor to see 
that our industry produces 50,000,000 tons of 
pig Iron per year, 60,000.000 tons of steel, 
600,000,000 tons of coal and 60,000,000 tons 
of oil. 

Only under such conditions will our coun¬ 
try be Insured against any eventuality. Per¬ 
haps three new 5-year plans will be required 
to achieve this. If not more. But It can be 
done and we must do it. 

Such is my brief account of the work of 
the Communist Party in recent past and Its 
plan of work for the future. It is up to you 
to judge whether the party has worked and 
is working correctly, and whether it could not 
have worked better. 

Some say that victors should not be Judged, 
that they should not be criticized, or checked. 
This is not correct. Victors can and must 
be judged, they can and must be criticized 
and checked. 

This is good, not only for the cause but 
also for the victors themselves. Why? Be¬ 
cause there will be less conceit and mors 
modesty. I consider that the election cam¬ 
paign is the judgment of the electors on 


the Communist Party as being the party of 
the rulers. 

The results of the elections will signify the 
verdict of the electors. Our party would not 
be worth much if it were afraid to face this 
verdict. The Communist Party is not afraid 
to receive the verdict of the electors. 

NEW UNITT 18 STRESSED 

In the election struggle, the Communist 
Party does not come forward alone; It enters 
the elections together with the nonparty 
people. In former days Communists had an 
attitude of a certain mistrust toward non- 
party persons. This is explained by the fact 
that the “nonparty*' banner frequently 
masked certain bourgeois groupings, who did 
not find it advantageous to present them¬ 
selves to the electors without a mask. Such 
groupings existed. There was such a state of 
affairs in the past but now times have 
changed. 

Nonparty people are now separated from 
the bourgeoisie by a barrier which is called 
the Soviet social system. This very same 
barrier unites the nonparty people with the 
Communists into one common collective of 
Soviet peoples. 

Living in one common collective, they 
fought together for the strengthening of the 
might of our country. Together they fought 
and shed their blood at the fronts for the 
sake of the freedom and greatness of our 
motherland. Together they forged and cre¬ 
ated the victories over the enemies of our 
countries. The sole difference between them 
is that some of them are members of the 
party and others are not. But this difference 
is only a formal one. 

What is important is that both Commu¬ 
nists and nonparty people are fulfilling one 
common task. Therefore, the block of Com¬ 
munists and nonparty persons is in my 
view a natural and common cause. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my 
gratitude for the confidence which you have 
shown me in nominating me as candidate 
for Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. I will try 
t( justify this confidence. 


Gipt MiMred McAfee Horton 


EXTENSION OF REAiARKS 

or 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February It, 1H6 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
the resignation of Capt. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, USNR, from her duties as Di¬ 
rector of the Women’s Reserve marks the 
completion of 41 months of devoted serv¬ 
ice to the Navy and to the Nation. 
Captain Horton was the first Wave and 
was commissioned a lieutenant comman¬ 
der in the Navy August 3, 1942, 4 days 
after the Women’s Reserve was author¬ 
ized by Congress. Since that time Cap¬ 
tain Horton has participated in all 
phases of the formulation of plans and 
policies affecting the Women’s Reserve 
and her vision and imagination con¬ 
tributed in large measure to the effective 
utilization of Waves in many types of 
billets. Under her leadership the Wom¬ 
en’s Reserve expanded until at the time 
of the surrender of Japan there were 
86,000 Waves, nearly eight times the orig¬ 
inal number the Navy had estimated was 
needed. 

At that time Waves were serving at 
900 stations In the tlnited States and 


Hawaii. These represented nearly every 
type of naval shore activity, including 
hospitals, navy yards, air stations, sup¬ 
ply and ammunition depots, district 
headquarters, and communications ac¬ 
tivities. Approximately 20,000 Waves 
were serving in the Navy Department 
and the Potomac River Naval Command 
and Waves composed 55 percent of the 
uniformed personnel in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment in Washington. The high stand¬ 
ards of performance which were set by 
members of the Women’s Reserves, many 
of whom were engaged in duties which 
they had learned in the Navy and which 
were formerly reserved for Navy men, 
are a lasting tribute to Captain Horton. 

From the original four ratings of sea¬ 
man, yeoman, storekeeper, and radioman 
open to Waves, enlisted women today 
have qualified for 38 different ratings. 
To supplement the civilian skills which 
these women brought to the Navy an 
extensive training program was set up 
which at Its peak included a large re¬ 
cruit school for enlisted Waves in New 
York City, a midshipmen’s training 
school in Northampton. Mass., and ad¬ 
vanced schools at more than 40 naval 
activities. The advanced schools in¬ 
cluded preparation of enlisted women for 
duties of pharmacist’s mate, hospital ap¬ 
prentice, aviation machinist’s mate, 
aviation machinist’s mate—instrument, 
aviation metalsmlth, parachute rigger, 
radioman, storekeeper, yeoman, cook, 
baker, mailman, gunnery Instructor, key 
punch operator, link trainer Instructor, 
chaplain’s assistant, control tower op¬ 
erator, aerographer’s mate, barreurks 
master-at-arms, camera repairman, 
link celestial navigation trainer operator, 
sound motion picture technician, and 
pigeon trainer. Advanced schools for 
ofllcers prepared them for duties in sup¬ 
ply, aerology, technical and administra¬ 
tive radar, communications, air combat 
information, Japanese language, chemi¬ 
cal warfare, ordnance, photographic in¬ 
terpretation, aircraft recognition, and 
link celestial navigation instruction. 

For her services as Director of the 
Women’s Reserve, Captain Horton re¬ 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal in 
November 1945. The citation reads as 
follows: 

For exceptionally meritorious service to the 
Government of the United States in a duty 
of great responsibility as Director of the 
Women’s Reserve of the United States Naval 
Reserve, from August 3, 1942, to August 31; 
1945. Qualified professionally and intellectu¬ 
ally for this unique service, immediately pur¬ 
posed toward the full utilization of women 
In the nation’s organized war effort. Captain 
Horton was directly Instrumental in the initi¬ 
ation of plans and policies affecting the ad¬ 
ministration, welfare, and public relations 
of members of the Women’s Reserve, and was 
in large measure responsible for procedures 
motivating their effective performance In the 
continental United States and the Four¬ 
teenth Naval District. Keenly perceptive of 
the potentialities of an ideal, she inspired in 
the general public her own confidence, trans¬ 
lating her experience-based theories into ac¬ 
tuality in the generally recognized accept¬ 
ance of women as an integral part of the 
naval service. Under her capable and devot¬ 
ed leadership, the standards of integrity, loy¬ 
alty, and enthusiasm were met by 86,000 
members of the Women’s Reserve, reflecting 
the highest credit upon Captain Horton and 
the United States naval service. 
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Captain Horton was admirably quali¬ 
fied by virtue oX her dvlUan experience 
to serve as Director of the Women’s Re¬ 
serve. As president of Wellesley Col- 
Iege» she was known In educational cir¬ 
cles throughout the country. Previous 
to her appointment to that position in 
1936 she served as dean of college 
women at Oberlin College. During the 
war Captain Horton has been on leave of 
absence from her duties at Wellesley. 

The new Director of the Women’s Re¬ 
serve is Capt. Jean T. Palmer, of Omaha, 
Nebr. Captain Palmer, in civilian life, 
was a graduate of Bryn Mawr College 
and business manager of the Associa¬ 
tion of Junior Leagues of America. A 
Wave officer since the establishment 
of the Women’s Reserve, she worked 
with Captain Horton in setting up the 
initial organization. Ten months later 
she became assistant for the Women’s 
Reserve to the director of enlisted per¬ 
sonnel, and for her services as an ad¬ 
viser on all matters of policy affecting 
enlisted women in the Navy she received 
a citation and commendation ribbon 
from the Secretary of the Navy. Cap¬ 
tain Palmer was appointed Assistant Di¬ 
rector of the Women’s Reserve in Novem¬ 
ber 1945. Captain Palmer will have as 
her assistant Commander Orace Chaney. 


Wiieat Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CUFFORDR. HOPE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday I 
pointed out In the House that the great¬ 
est immediate difficulty as far as the 
wheat situation Is concerned is a break¬ 
down of transportation. I pointed out 
at that time that farmers in the Wheat 
Belt are anxious to sell their wheat but 
are unable to get cars to do so. I pointed 
out also that because of this lack of 
transportation, some wheat is becoming 
unfit for human consumption. 

In further support of this contention I 
submit herewith an extract from an 
editorial in the Denver Post for Feb¬ 
ruary 7; 

Some western wheat growers declare the 
wheat shortage situation is exaggerated and 
wonder if the object Is to Justify the Imposi¬ 
tion of more bureaucratic controls. Carl 
Smith, a member of the Denver Livestock Ex¬ 
change, who Is extensively engaged In farm 
and livestock operations In western Kansas 
and Nebraska, says the shortage is one of 
freight oars, not wheat. He insists Washing¬ 
ton can get plenty of wheat if It will provide 
the railroad cars to get it out of western 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

**The Oovenunent has been appealing to 
farmers to let loose of their wheat,** Smith 
said. **They*ve been trying to do that but 
they can‘t get oars to ship It. I had 76,000 
bushels of wheat pUed on the ground at 
Ooodland, Kans. It got wet before I could 
get It shipped. X have 60,000 bushels in 
storage in western Nebraska. X can't get 
cars. The railroads want to move this wheat 


but they say their ears are tied up by the 
Government. The whole situation Is so non¬ 
sensical. If one department of Government 
wants wheat, all It has to do is get another 
department to get the cars to move wheat 
that is available.** 


Ackievemciits of American Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES B.H0EVEN 

OF XOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, we too 
often lose sight of the great production 
record of agriculture during the war. 
The American farmer under an unusual 
handicap of labor and machinery short¬ 
ages has met every production goal and 
more besides. The following editorial 
taken from the Sioux City (Iowa) Jour¬ 
nal gives us a picture of the remarkable 
achievements of American agriculture 
during the past few years: 

FARKKliS BBSAK BBCOSDS 

Establishment of new production records 
was so much the order during the war period 
that only passing attention was given to any 
Individual achievement in that line. Every¬ 
one knew, of course, that American farmers 
were keeping pace with the accomplishments 
of other war workers, and doing It under an 
unusual handicap of labor and machinery 
shortages. 

Now that we are Into the postwar period, 
there Is time to pause and consider the re¬ 
markable achievement of American agricul¬ 
ture In the last 9 years. Records show that 
our farms have been made to jrleld higher 
than average crops during that number of 
seasons. In some of these years weather con¬ 
ditions were unusually favorable, aiding ef¬ 
forts of the farmers; In others Just the reverse 
was true. 

Last year, for example, was one of the worst 
seasons of recent years for producing a large 
com crop. Yet the 3.018.410,000 bushels pro¬ 
duced was close to the record 1944 crop yield, 
and 26 percent higher than the national 
average only a few years ago. 

Planting a year ago was seriously delayed 
by wet weather. Farmers were unusually 
short of manpower to meet such delays. But 
machinery was recruited, the corn planted, 
and use of early maturing hybrid strains 
helped to produce a big crop. It is true, of 
course, that a lot of corn was damaged by 
frost, a condition not considered in Govern¬ 
ment crop statistics. 

Corn, being the leading crop in this sec¬ 
tion, gets nrst attention In a survey of farm 
production records. But It should be noted 
that yields for all farm crops In 1946 was 
fully 80 percent above the 1928-32 predrought 
average. Acre yields of oats, potatoes, and 
sugarcane reached new high records last year. 

Certainty of Increased heavy demand for 
foodstuffs in this country and abroad has in¬ 
fluenced the Government to propose an in¬ 
crease in land under cultivation of 9,169,100 
acres for this year. Larger plantings of sugar 
beets, dry beans, flax, and some feed crops 
are asked. A 10-percent reduction in soy¬ 
bean acreage is suggested, due to some res¬ 
toration of some foreign sources of oil-bear¬ 
ing crops. 

Will it pay the farmers of the Nation to 
continue their efforts and turn in another 
record crop? Government sources anticipate 


a decline of about 10 percent in farm prlcos 
during the year, pliis an increase in produc¬ 
tion expenses, chiefly in the cost of machin¬ 
ery and in transportation. Net farm Income 
is likely to be about 16 percent below the 
1946 peak, it is expected, provided, of course, 
that farmers do not organize and insist on no 
decrease in their take-home pay. 


Reign of Terror in Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a copy of a telegram that 
was sent to the Secretary of State, Hon. 
James P. Byrnes by the Polish-American 
Congress of Chicago, Ill., and also copy 
of a statement that appeared in the 
American press throughout the country, 
dealing with the political murders and 
the reign of terror going on in Poland: 

February 1 , 1946. 

Hon. James F. Byrnes, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

We commend you for voicing America's 
dUapproval of the political murders of dem¬ 
ocratic elements taking place in Russian con¬ 
trolled Poland. The Polish-Americon Con¬ 
gress had consistently warned our American 
Government ever since the Yalta Conference 
that it should take a firm stand in demand¬ 
ing elections be held immediately in Poland 
and not when all the democratic leaders will 
have been liquidated. Your expressed con¬ 
cern over the deplorable conditions in Poland 
baa the approval of all fair-minded Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Charles Bozmarck, 
President, Polish^American Congress. 

Secretary Byrhes Is to be commended for 
voicing Amcxica’s disapproval of the political 
murders of democratic elements now taking 
place in Russian-controlled Poland. 

Ever since the Yalta Conference the Polish- 
American Congress has consistently warned 
our American Government that it should 
take a firm stand in demanding that the 
elections In Poland be held immediately and 
not when all the democratic leaders have 
been liquidated. 

The accusation made by the Moscow-ap¬ 
pointed Polish Ambassador in Washington 
that General Anders is responsible for the 
reign of terror in Poland is not only ridicu¬ 
lous but malicious. 

General Anders Is In Italy, whereas the 
Russian-Installed Polish puppet government 
and the Russian Army are in full control in 
Poland. Liberty is slow^ly bleeding to death 
in prostrate Poland. Countless thousands of 
patriotic Poles are being rounded up. They 
are either being executed or deported to 
Siberia, where a fate worse than death awaits 
them. Instead of a general political am¬ 
nesty, additional arrests have occurred. The 
secret police, backed up by the Red army, 
have put the quietus on all opposition. 

All this amply explains the reason why 
Poles and Jews are fleeing from Russian-oc¬ 
cupied Poland into American and British 
zones of occupation and are deliberately 
avoiding entry into Russia or Ru.ssian-occu¬ 
pied Germany. 
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Wanihif to Labor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH?. O’HARA 

or MimncsoTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Mankato Free Press. Mankato, 
Minn., entitled “Warning to Labor”; 

WARNING TO ZABOR 

The thinking, working, loyal members of 
labor unions are having a valuable lesson dis¬ 
closed to them in the action of the House 
of Representatives, in according such strong 
support to the so-called Case bill and in 
beating ofF all attacks and efforts to amend 
that measure. 

Observers are generally agreed that this is 
a strong bill. It Imposes definite curbs on 
strikes and takes away from labor unions 
valuable rights against Injunctions which 
have been won only after long years of 
struggle and effort. Probably over the long 
pull It would be regrettable if such stringent 
legislation should become law. However, the 
Members of Congress supporting this bill feel 
that they have the full support of a majority 
of their constituents in sponsoring such leg- 
li^ation. 

That is the point that some of our radical 
labor leaders have forgotten. It is the point 
that thinking members of unions should re¬ 
member. Labor was not able to elect a mayor 
In Detroit, strongly union though that city 
may be. Labor could not. by itself, elect a 
President. Labor can make gains and win 
greater consideration and rights only in co¬ 
operation with the public as a whole. And 
when labor’s policies become hostile and 
damaging to the public as a whole, there is 
the strength, the support, and even the de¬ 
mand for Congress to Impose stringent curbs 
and restrictions on the freedom of action 
of imlon labor. 

Granting that it might be a mistake to pass 
legislation as drastic as the Case bill, the 
measure has served a useful purpose if it 
awakens a majority In the ranks of labor to 
the dangers they are facing. In the future 
labor may choose a leadership that will re¬ 
spect rather than flout the rights of the gen¬ 
eral public. 


^^Honest Abe” and Honest Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, to¬ 
morrow, February 12, America will ob¬ 
serve the birth date of one of our great¬ 
est statesmen and our greatest souls, a 
man whose faith in Ood and his fellow 
man made him a benefactor to the hu¬ 
man race which will cause him to be 
remembered for all time. He is one of 
America’s immortals. 

In Lincoln’s Day his contemporaries 
needed but two words to describe his 
spirit, his principle, and his guiding star 
of statesmanship. That description 
was, “Honest Abe.” 


Abraham Lincoln believed in govern¬ 
ment of, by, and for the people. He 
knew the real meaning of government of, 
by, and for the people. Therefore he 
gave his Nation that kind of Govern¬ 
ment. His great concern always was to 
preserve, uphold and advance govern¬ 
ment of, by, and for the people. 

What a long way. and what a sad way 
we have drifted from Abraham Lincoln’s 
concept of government, under which the 
people were permitted always to know 
what commitments were being made for 
them to fulfill, and why such commit¬ 
ments were made. The Nation has, with¬ 
in the past 2 weeks or 3, been shocked to 
its depths by the revelation that the pro¬ 
testations regarding the Yalta meeting 
by the then President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and nu¬ 
merous other spokesmen of that admin¬ 
istration, were meaningless, and intend¬ 
ed to deceive the people. We have 
learned, that neither Mr. Churchill, when 
he stood before the Parliament and sol¬ 
emnly gave it the unqualified assurance 
that no secret agreements had been 
reached at Yalta between the Big Three 
nations, except the granting of three 
votes in the World Council to Russia, 
nor Mr. Roosevelt when he gave his Na¬ 
tion the same assurance by implication, 
stated the truth. It is entirely possible 
that Mr. Churchill did not know of the 
agreement between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Stalin in which the Kurile and Sak¬ 
halin Islands were given over to Russia. 

The Yalta Conference was some 6 
months before Japan surrendered. 
Therefore the Kurile Islands and Sak¬ 
halin Island were under the sovereignty 
of a power which had not yet been de¬ 
feated. and which had not surrendered 
to the United States. Mr. Roosevelt was, 
therefore, at the time of Yalta, without 
any more power or authority, constitu¬ 
tionally or otherwise, to turn the Kurile 
and Sakhalin Islands over to Mr. Stalin 
than would any other private citizen of 
the United States have been. There is 
nothing in the Constitution, and cer¬ 
tainly under any sane concept of inter¬ 
national law, there could be no possi¬ 
bility of the President’s war powers em¬ 
bracing the power and authority for him 
to dispose of the territory of one sov¬ 
ereign nation by grant to another sov¬ 
ereign nation before the first sovereign 
nation had been defeated or had sur¬ 
rendered. 

The Kurile and Sakhalin Islands are 
important not only to our future defense 
in the Pacific, but to our open-door pol¬ 
icy in China. It was in those islands that 
the springboard of the Japanese success¬ 
ful attack upon the Aleutians was lo¬ 
cated. Will they in the future again be 
the springboard from which another at¬ 
tack will be made upon us? The Kuriles 
lie between the Aleutian Islands off of 
our Alaskan coast and Japan, which is 
now under our sovereignty. 

If Mr. Roosevelt made a secret agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Stalin granting Russia the 
right to occupy and possess the Kuriles 
and Sakhalin without either the consti¬ 
tutional power or any power under inter¬ 
national law» and without the advice 
and consent of the United States Sen¬ 


ate, the act was not that of a clear- 
minded man, and the only conclusion is 
that Mr. Roosevelt was so sick at the 
time of the Yalta Conference that he was 
not fully aware of the implications of his 
acts. 

My point in this discussion is not 
merely a criticism of Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. There is another point, very vital 
and very much more disturbing, involved 
in this matter. Let us for a moment con¬ 
sider the aspects presented to America 
within the last 2 weeks. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes has 
advised the country that he knew noth¬ 
ing of this secret agreement between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stalin at Yalta until 
sometime after VJ-day. In that in¬ 
terim Stalin had moved his troops Into 
the Kuriles and Sakhalin, and had lit¬ 
erally and actually taken forcible pos¬ 
session of islands which were then under 
the control and sovereignty of the United 
States of America. We are now the sov¬ 
ereign power in Japan. The Japanese 
Emperor and his government are merely 
executives operating under the policies 
and orders of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
who represents the sovereign power of 
the United States in Japan, and whose 
decisions, in event of disagreement be¬ 
tween the Allies, shall be final. 

After this revelation relating to Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes’ lack of knowledge of this 
secret treaty, and his statement that he 
did not even know when President Tru¬ 
man first learned of the secret Yalta 
agreement, President Truman noncha¬ 
lantly stated at a press conference that 
he had known of the agreement since 
before the Potsdam Conference. He fur¬ 
ther said the agreement was a document 
in writing, and that the document was 
in his personal files at the White House. 
He further hinted that there were other 
secret agreements at Yalta which he ob¬ 
served would be revealed to the Ameri¬ 
can people at the proper time. It was 
intimated that he would have to get the 
permission of Mr. Stalin and the British 
Government before he would feel at lib¬ 
erty to advise the Congress and the 
American people what other secret 
agreements had been entered into bind¬ 
ing them to courses of action wholly 
without their knowledge and consent. 
Mr. Truman went even further at that 
press conference to say that he made 
foreign policy and that the State De¬ 
partment merely carried it out, and his 
attitude was by unmistakable implica¬ 
tion that it was not necessary for the 
State Department to know about secret 
agreements unless the Chief Executive 
chose to Inform this Department. 

Incalculable damage has been done by 
this series of developments to the peo¬ 
ple’s confidence In their Government. 
Who are the people to believe, and what 
are the people to believe, if they cannot 
believe the most solemn assurances of 
their Chief Executive and State Depart¬ 
ment spokesmen? What may we have 
been committed to If a secret agreement 
as bizarre and irresponsible as the grant 
of the Kurile and Sakhalin Islands to 
Stalin by Mr. Roosevelt 6 months before 
we had achieved sovereignty over them 
could be carried through and kept secret 
by Mr. Truman for all these months? 
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The time—the proper time—for the 
American people to know about these 
secret agreements is now. The people 
are entitled to know about all secret 
agreements now. Any pretense that the 
secret agreements must be kept secret 
because of military security has now 
completely vanished. It vanished on 
VJ-day. Therefore when Mr. Truman 
takes the position, as he apparently does, 
that the American people and their Con¬ 
gress cannot know about these secret 
agreements binding upon them without 
the permission of Joe Stalin in Russia 
and the British governmental oIBcials, 
such an attitude becomes both incompre¬ 
hensible and Indefensible. The Ameri¬ 
can people are entitled to know the com¬ 
mitments made in their name by their 
public servants and any assumption by 
any Chief Executive that secret diplo¬ 
macy agreements reached in the dark re¬ 
cesses of mysterious diplomatic intrigue 
are so sacred the American people can¬ 
not know about them, at once brings to 
mind a statement once made by that 
seventeenth century philosopher. Baruch 
Spinoza, who declared: 

It has been the one song of those who 
thirst after absolute power that the Interest 
of the state requires that Its affairs should be 
conducted In secret. • • • But the more 
such arguments disguise themselves under 
the mask of public welfare, the more oppres¬ 
sive is the slavery to which they will 
lead. • • • Better that right counsels be 
known to enemies than that the evil secrets 
of tyrants should be concealed from the citi¬ 
zens. They who can treat secretly of the 
affairs of a nation have it absolutely under 
their authority: and as they plot against the 
enemy in time of war. so do they against the 
citizens in time of peace. 

Any course by any Chief Executive 
which involves concealment of facts or 
deception of the American people con¬ 
cerning agreements made in their name, 
and binding upon them, is indefensible 
from any standpoint. It is bad govern¬ 
ment. It is bad practice. It is bad world 
relations, and it is bad for the morale of 
our own people. 

These United States of America are 
not a private institution of any man. 
President or other. Mr. Truman’s first 
duty and first loyalty are to the people 
of the United States, and neither he nor 
any person in the State Department owes 
a greater duty, or a greater loyalty, to 
the Soviet Government or to the British 
Government than he does to the people 
of the United States. Any doctrine that 
Mr. Truman owes it to the departed Mr. 
Roosevelt to deceive the American peo¬ 
ple, or to keep from them facts which 
are of vital importance to them, is inde¬ 
fensible, and the people should raise 
their voices against it now. 

Woodrow Wilson condemned secret 
diplomacy. Our whole scheme of Gov¬ 
ernment is based upon open, honest, 
candid diplomacy. Europe and the 
Orient have been embroiled in suspicions 
and wars for a thousand years and more 
because of secret deals and agreements. 
We are beginning to realize that George 
Washington knew what he was talking 
about when he advised this Nation to be 
wary of becoming entangled in that sort 
of diplomacy and intrigue with the coun¬ 
tries of the old world. 


We must regain as soon as possible 
the concept, the spirit, and the kind of 
government to which **Honest Abe” Lin¬ 
coln was ever faithful, government of, 
by, and for the people. 


Case Strike-Control Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, 1 would like to 
Include an editorial which appeared in 
the Waukesha Dally Freeman, Wauke¬ 
sha, Wis., under date of February 8.1946. 

CASE STRIKE-CONTROL BILL 

pRasoge of the Case strike-control bill in 
the lower house Thursday indicates that 
Congress la becoming conscious of the duty 
It has to prevent the American public from 
being victimized by Nation-wide strikes like 
those which are gradually strangling our 
economy. Unfortunately. however. the 
measure will have rough going in the Senate 
where there is no coalition of Republicans 
and Democrats to see It through. 

The Case bill makes no attempt to deprive 
unions of any rights to which they arc, or 
ever have been entitled. By making them 
amenable to civil rights in the case of con¬ 
tract violations, it makes the status of 
unions the same as that of employers. There 
should never have been any difference. It 
provides that injunctions may be issued 
against unions when they use force or vio¬ 
lence in their picketing. It does not deny 
them the privilege of striking to enforce their 
demands when other means of obtaining a 
settlement have failed. 

Passage of the Case bill would be so much 
in the public interest that Congress should 
proceed forthwith to enact it into law, over 
President Truman’s veto if necessary. It is 
not an attempt to break the unions. It is 
an honest effort to prevent unions from 
breaking the country. With the entire re¬ 
conversion program hanging in the balance 
as a result of the present wave of strikes, 
the need is urgent for a law which not only 
will restore industrial peace now but will 
prevent similar battles in the future. 


Why a British Loan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the Washington Times- 
Herald: 

>Vht a British Loan? 

President Truman day before yesterday 
aent Congress a message repeating the con¬ 
ventional arguments for the proposed *Toan*' 
to Great Britain and asking Congress lor a 
hurry-up O. K. on the loan. 
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The transaction would add up to $4,400.- 
000,000. Of this. $660,000,000 would go to 
clear the lend-lease slate between the United 
States and Great Britain. The other three 
and three-quarter billions would constitute 
the loan. Interest would be at 3 percent. 
Neither principal nor interest payments 
would begin until 1951. In years when tiroes 
were sour in Britain, we would just forget 
about the interest. 

TRUMAN'S message 

This deal, says the President in his mes¬ 
sage, will grease the wheels of International 
trade, enable Britain to recover from the war 
more quickly than It could recover under 
Its own steam, promote business between the 
United States and the British Empire, avert 
a trade war between Britain and this coun¬ 
try, and in various other ways speed the 
mopping up of the war’s financial and eco¬ 
nomic wreckage. 

With all of the above, we di.sagree. 

Let's reduce this proposition to human, in¬ 
dividual terms, so that anybody can under¬ 
stand Its Implications. Suppose the family 
black sheep went around and promoted vari¬ 
ous loans from the substantial members of 
the family, then blew the money on race 
horses. The second time he came around for 
loans, he might get them. But if he blew 
these loans as he blew the first ones, his third 
money-raising trip around the substantial 
part of the family would probably net him 
little If any Jack. 

uncle shylock ridfs again 

We helped England out of World War I. 
We put up 2,000,000 men for the western 
front, and loaned Britain about six and one- 
half billions—which In those days was not 
hay. Britain repaid some of the money, 
then quit paying, and set up Empire prefer¬ 
ence tariffs against our goods, while Brltl.sh 
statesmen called us Uncle Shylock because we 
made some mild objections to all this welsh¬ 
ing. 

And now, here we go again. We extended 
$29,000,000,000 worth of lend-leasc goods to 
the British Empire during the late war. That 
is to be washed out, along with the $12,000,- 
000.000 in lend-lcase that we gave other 
nations. 

We also contributed about 3.500.000 men to 
the war In western Europe—three times as 
many as Britain contributed—and pulled 
Britain’s Far East Empire out of the fire 
virtually single-handed, except for Burma. 
The British are back in Hong Kong now. 

But as if this were not enough. Britain’s 
Socialist government now wants another 
"loan” of about $4.000.000,000~>and Parlia¬ 
ment had the supreme gall to pretend to be 
hesitant about accepting the “loan” on the 
ground that the terms were too harsh. 

If Britain gets the $4,000,000,000, what ar¬ 
gument can there be against “loaning” Russia 
the $6,000,000,000 Stalin told some Congress¬ 
men he wanted? Then W’hy not “loan” 
France the $2,600,000,000 It is reported willing 
to accept? After that, why not Just tell Iran, 
Iraq, and every other nation that wa 'ts some 
of our money to come and get it? 

This money, we should all bear in mind, 
will not be manna from the skies or stage 
money pulled out of a wizard’s hat. It will 
come from the pants pockets of United States 
taxpayers, which means all of us directly or 
Indirectly. 

We throw this two bits’ worth of ours into 
the loan argument because we believe it, not 
because we fancy that any winged words of 
ours can block the British loan. 

President Truman thinks it good pblitics 
to follow along with the Roosevelt-Morgen- 
thau gibberish about one world, and all that. 
It looks as if Congress will O. K. this loan, 
Which on World War I precedent will be 
nothing but a gift, and as If the people wou't 
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be able to do a thing about it until and un¬ 
less they can change control ot our Govern¬ 
ment at the polls. 

It seems to us that the sensible thing to 
do would be teach England that war Is a 
horrible and costly Jag, by letting England 
sweat out Its World War II hang-over un¬ 
assisted. 

WE SHOULD SPEND THE MONEY HERE 

As for the four or ten or twelve and one- 
half or twenty billions we*re thinking of 
^‘loaning*' out on dubious terms to dubious 
borrowers—if we must spend that money, 
why not spend It In our own country? Why 
not spilt It about 50-60 between a real long- 
range national-defense program and generous 
bonuses for our own veterans of World 
War n? 

At least, our veterans would spend the 
money In this country. Even the money 
they spent wastefully would stay here. 
Foreign debtors may, as promised, buy a lot 
of United States goods with this **loaned” 
money; but if they don’t pay It back, we will 
merely have given them the goods. 

We think our World War n veterans should 
join the American Legion In overwhelming 
numbers, and go out after these bonuses. 


Wages and Prices 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EVEREH M. DIRKSEN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1H$ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
three editorials from the January and 
February issue of Extension magazine 
published in Chicago. These editorials 
come from the pen of Mr. S. A. Baldus, 
and appeared in the February issue; 

THE TRIUMPH OT PAILURE 

Because the national labor-management 
conference, set in motion by President Tru¬ 
man, adjourned after 4 weeks with disagree¬ 
ment on all major Issues and without setting 
up the much-talked-about machinery for 
'settling labor disputes, the conference has 
been declared a complete failure. We hold a 
contrary view. It was at least 50 percent 
successful In that management, presenting 
as always, a united front, came out of the 
conference with flying colors. Its greatest 
victory was that with the help of several of 
the representatives of labor, it succeeded In 
keeping the wages question—for the settle¬ 
ment of which the conference had been 
called—^from being discussed. 

But as far as labor is concerned the con¬ 
ference was indeed a failure. Labor didn’t 
score a single point. The reason for its de¬ 
feat Is that organized labor Is badly disorgan¬ 
ized—a house divided against Itself. There is 
no unity among the different labor groups 
whose leaders, swayed by Jealousies and per¬ 
sonal ambitions, are engaged in iternecine 
rivalries, pursuing tactics that are harmful 
rather than helpful to the rank and file of 
workers. Then, too, they seem to be lacking 
in wit and intelligence. Take, for example, 
their present demand for more wages. As 
one group phrased it, ”We want 52 hours of 
*take-home’ pay for 40 hours of work.” 
Whoever Invented that slogan ought to have 
his head examined. It’s about as sensible as 
asking for 135 cents of change for a dollar. 
Such ill-advised and poorly considered claims 
have the effect of putting workers generally 
in a false light with the public and fastening 
the stamp of unreasonableness on their de¬ 
mands. 


Confining ourselves to the wages question, 
labor leaders seem to be entirely oblivious 
(or shall we say—ignorant) of these funda¬ 
mental facts. 

1. That every demand for more wages was 
Invariably preceded by an increase in prices 
and living costs. Prices went up first; then 
came the demand for more wages. 

2. That every increase in wages was 
promptly followed by another increase in 
prices and living costs. 

3. That in not a single instance did wage 
Increases ever catch up with the increase in 
prices and living costs. In not a single In¬ 
stance was the increase (grudgingly granted— 
and generally after strikes costly to labor) 
sufficient to meet the advance in prices and 
living costs. 

In the 60 years since organized labor came 
into existence—and in spite of the tens of 
thousands of strikes for better wages—or¬ 
ganized labor has never won a single clear- 
cut victory, even as regards the quantity of 
its wages, to say nothing of their purchasing 
power. A few basic wage facts clearly show 
this. According to statistics compiled by 
Willford I. King—in 1010 over iialf of the 
families in the United States had an income 
of less than 1800 a year; over 80 percent of 
the families had an income of glJlOO or less— 
most of them les<^. 

Thirty years later—in December 1939—the 
average weekly earnings of all those engaged 
in the manufacturing industries amount to 
$26.27 a week. $1,366 a year. This doesn’t 
show much progress as regards the size of 
the wage worker's pay envelope, in spite of 
all their strikes during 30 years, does it? 

Then came the war. and with it improve¬ 
ment In the wage situation. In January 1945, 
when war production was at its height, the 
average weekly earnings of those eng ged in 
the manufacturing Industries, Lefore deduc¬ 
tions for taxes, social security, etc., and on 
the basis of time and a half for work in ex¬ 
cess of 40 hours, averaged $47.62. 

But the war is over and the drift is back to 
the prewar level of wages. The present mini¬ 
mum wage is 40 cents an hour—$16 for a 40- 
hour week—$832 a year. The enactment of a 
wage law stipulating 65 cents an hour would 
mean a wage base of $26 a week, or $1,352 a 
year, which is less than the earnings of 
those engaged in the manufacturing indus¬ 
tries in December 1939. Where is the prog¬ 
ress? 

And in the meantime the cost of living has 
risen progressively so that today an income 
of $2,250 is considered as minimum for the 
maintenance of a fairly decent standard of 
living for a family of five. Even $1 an hour— 
$40 a week, for all workers would fall short 
of this standard. 

What we should like to impress upon labor 
leaders, and workers generally, is that there 
is no salvation for them in a mere quantity 
wage. They may ask, as some are doing 
now, for $2-a-day increase, or a flat 30- 
percent increase in wages, but it would in¬ 
evitably be taken away from them through 
the medium of higher prices. The labor 
leaders of the two respective groups may be 
right when they insist that the wage in¬ 
creases they are demanding could be paid 
without increasing the prices of automobiles 
or steel products but. and this is the im¬ 
portant point, the prices of a thousand 
other items of consumer goods produced out¬ 
side of the automobile and steel industries 
would go up. The coat of living would in¬ 
crease. And then where would they be? 

"LET THERE BE LIGHT” 

Last month we tried to impress upon labor 
leaders and workers generally that the quan¬ 
tity of wages is not the important thing, 
that no real benefits can or will ever accrue 
to them from a larger number of dollars In 
their pay envelope as long as the purchasing 
power of the dollar is low—that is to say» 
If the prices of the things they must pur¬ 


chase in order to live and the prices of the 
things they produce remain high. To mere¬ 
ly demand more dollars of low purchasing 
power is stupid, and gets labor nowhere. 

And the worst part of it is that demand¬ 
ing a larger quantity of dollars and launch¬ 
ing strikes to gain this objective has placed 
labor in the unenviable and altogether false 
position of being held responsible for high 
and still ascending prices and mounting liv¬ 
ing costs. Actually there is no connection 
whatever between wage increases and prices. 
Certainly they are not cause and effect. Let 
us never forget that in all cases prices went 
up first; then came the demand for more 
wages. But labor, especially organized labor, 
is too blind to see, and too obtuse to stress 
this easily demonstrable fundamental fact. 

This writer has examined, computed, and 
correlated hundreds of sets of statistics per¬ 
taining to wages and prices covering a period 
of 50 years, and has found absolutely nothing 
to Justify the claim, so persistently publi¬ 
cized, that the excessive wage demands of 
labor are responsible for rising prices and in¬ 
creases in living costs. To prove the point 
we select only one from a hundred items for 
which relevant data are available—showing 
conclusively that wages or wage increases are 
hot the cause of high prices—namely steel 
rails. 

In 1898 the price of steel rails was $17.62 a 
ton. In 1901 the United States Steel Corpo¬ 
ration was organized. In 1902 the price of 
steel rails was raised to $28 a ton and kept 
at that price until 1913. After the war broke 
out in 1914, the price was increased to $40 a 
ton in 1917, and to $57 in 1918. Then it was 
dropped to $54.42 in 1920. In 1923 the price 
of steel rails was fixed at $43, and held at that 
figure until 1932. It went down to $36.38 in 
1935. The ceiling price of steel rails was $43; 
it was recently raised to $46 by the OPA. 
And the same price gyrations are observable 
for all the other steel products. 

The point we want to emphasize is that 
the wages of the steel workers had absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with these sun¬ 
dry price increases and fluctuations. The 
wages of steel workers have always been 
notorious as the lowest in industry. Up to 
1915 the wages of workers in steel plants ran 
as low as $2 to $2.50 a day—for a 12-hour day. 
Between 1917 and 1920 wages varied from $3 
in 1917 to the highest point—$6 06 in 1920. 
(The 12-hour day and 7-day week—84 hours— 
which had been in effect for years, was not 
abandoned until 1924.) In April 1938 the 
average weekly earnings of steel workers was 
$22.28.' From these few data it is clear 
that the high prices of steel rails cannot be 
attributed to the hlph wages paid in the steel 
production Industry. 

Take any other group of factory workers in 
whatever line of goods production they may 
be engaged—suits, shoes, shirts, hats, ties, 
gloves, dresses and wearing apparel for wom¬ 
en and children, suitcases, paints, rugs, 
carpets, furniture, pottery, etc.—and you 
will find that the comparatively small in¬ 
creases in the quantity of their wages do not 
account for the considerable increase in the 
prices of the goods they produce. We must 
look elsewhere for the aeat of the trouble. 


A VENTURE IN EACT FINDING 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the 
present controversy between labor and man¬ 
agement is of concern and interest only to 
a few thousand corporation managers and 
officials and to a few million organized wage 
earners. No. It is the most important topic 
that has ever been presented to the American 
people; it vitally concerns all of us—every 
man, woman, and child—-for the reason that 
the outcome of the controversy will deter¬ 
mine the economic destiny of this and the 
next generation. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the present 
light—for it is nothing less than a fight—is 
n desperate attempt on the part of labor to 
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break the shackles of the centuries-old **lron 
law*' of wages which the so-called classical 
economists formulated a century and a half 
ago, and which, alas, hireling economists have 
defended ever since, namely, that those who 
work are entitled to nothing more than a 
mere subsistence wage—^that is to say, Just 
enough wages to enable them to meet the cost 
of living. The corollary of this **iron law’* of 
wages is that the usufruct of labor and all the 
emoluments and perquisites belong exclu¬ 
sively to the employers of labor. 

These, therefore, are the two basic and in¬ 
terlinked questions: Is labor entitled to noth¬ 
ing more than a bare subsistence level of 
wages, and is It right—Is it Just that enormous 
profits be garnered by those who own or con¬ 
trol the various Industries and enterprises? 
Let it be understood that we are friendly to 
legitimate capitalism; we hold that produc¬ 
tive capital is entitled to a fair and decent 
reward; but we put the emphasis on **fair** 
and ‘’decent.** During the past 50 years, how¬ 
ever, a system has been developed under 
which profits are collected not only on capital 
actually invested but also on fictitious and 
nonexisting capital. The statistics show 
that the amount of fictitious and nonexisting 
capital entered upon the books of corpora¬ 
tions is vastly greater than the amount of 
capital actually invested in the various indus¬ 
tries and business activities. The determina¬ 
tion to make a profit on this fletltious and 
nonexisting capital has fastened on our 
country the twin evils—high prices and low 
wages. In short, prices are high and wages 
are low because the Indiastrial and other cor¬ 
porations are grossly overcapitalised. 

What do we mean by overcapitalisation? 
We mean the capitalisation of corporations 
on the basis of an inflated valuation, that 
is to say—capitalized for an amount largely 
in excess of the real value of their prop¬ 
erties and assets. It is an ingenious system 
perfected by that sinister genius and rugged 
individualist, J. Pierpont Morgan. 

This is how the system of overcapitalisa¬ 
tion works. When Mr. Morgan organized 
the United States Steel Oorp. in 1901, he 
caused to be Issued nearly a billion dollars 
of securities—stocks and bonds—in excess of 
the actual value of all the properties and 
assets of the several companies merged into 
this one gigantic corporation. We can give 
only a few examples to illustrate the pro¬ 
cedure. One of the companies whose plants 
and assets had been liberally valued at $19.- 
000,000 was capitalized for $80,000,000. 
Against another company whose properties 
were valued at $33,000,000, $200,000,000 of se¬ 
curities were issued. Against the properties 
of another company whose total assets 
amounted to $100,000,000, $492,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds were issued. And so on 
for all the other companies taken into the 
consolidation. 

From that time on the overcapitalization 
of all kinds of industries and enterprises 
became general. Manufacturing, mining 
and mercantile industries, railroads, trans¬ 
portation systems, public utilities, etc., were 
organized, or reorganized, on the ingenious 
basis of overcapitalization. Prices and prof¬ 
its were computed—not on the amount of 
money Invested in whatever properties, but 
on their fictitious valuation—on an amount 
of imaginary capital that had no existence 
and was not emplojred in production—and 
therefore was not entitled to any reward, 
dut in order to continue to reap a profit 
on this nonoxisting capital, and also pay 
dividends and interest to the holders of the 
securities—stocks and bonds—issued against 
an Investment that was never made, it was 
necessary to do two things—keep prices high 
and wages low. There you have the answer. 

The point to be emj^asiaed here is that 
the thing that determines the amount of 
overcapital—and the issuance of stocks and 
bonds—is profits. According to Prof. Edward 
Sherwood Mead, ^*We may define overcapital¬ 


ization as that condition in which the par 
value of the securities of a company exceeds 
their actual value based on profits.** In 
short, profits are used as the basis for com¬ 
puting the amount of overcapitalization. 
The greater the profits—the greater the over- 
capitalization. And the greater the overcap¬ 
italization, the higher the prices; and the 
higher the prices, the lower the purchasing 
power of wages. 

Why was the system of excessive overcapi¬ 
talization put Into elfect? The answer is 
simple—to disguise the immense earnings 
and to conceal the enormous profits that were 
being made. *rhis is the line of reasoning 
that was followed. If a plant actually worth 
$500,000 made a clear profit of. say. $60,000 
in a given year, this was computed not as 13 
percent on $500,000 but as being the equiva¬ 
lent of 6 percent on $1,000.000—and which, 
according to capitalistic logic. Justified rais¬ 
ing the capitalization to $1,000,000. And if 
the following year (on account of the Increase 
In prices) the profits were $120,000 this 
would be computed not as 24 percent on 
$500,000, nor as 12 percent on a mythical 
valuation of $1,000,000. but as 6 percent on an 
arbitrary and fictitious valuation of $2,000,- 
000. And so on. 

We have merely scratched the surface. 
This is no attempt to tell the complete story 
of the dastardly economic crime of over- 
capitalization. and the terrific penalties that 
the people in the role of wage earners and 
consumers have been paying and will be com¬ 
pelled to pay in all the years to come, in order 
to maintain and support the ingenious and 
outrageous free-enterprise system of over¬ 
capitalization through which prices have 
been kept high and wages low. 

Our concluding comment is that unless the 
fact-finding committee recently appointed 
by President TYuman will make an intelligent 
and honest effort to get at the root of things, 
by going back to their beginnings, nothing of 
permanent worth will be accomplished. 


The filiation Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.JAYUFEVRE 

or NXW TOBK 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. LePEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I include an article by Mark 
Sullivan which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune dated February 10. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that Mr. Sullivan’s 
article is most timely and involves one 
of the most important problems facing 
us today. We all agree that we must 
keep down inflation and to do it we have 
to increase production. We cannot in¬ 
crease production with a continuation of 
strikes. I have tried to impress that fact 
on the labor leaders in my district when 
they criticize my vote for the Case bill. 
I know the great majority of the people, 
workers as well as employers, who sin¬ 
cerely want to see the Nation’s domestic 
economy pull out of this paralysis, agree 
that lefi^slatlon was necessary. 

The Case bill may not be perfect, but 
it surely is a start in the right direction. 
If it becomes necessary to keep price con. 
trols a while longer, let us Insist that the 
OPA pursue realistic, workable, and rea¬ 
sonably flexible policies. 


Pull Pbopuction of Goods Held Best Wat 

To Bax Rise in Pricis—^Mark Sullivan 

Calls Delay in Output Great Danger to 

United States—Says OPA Ceilings Seek 

To Prevent Result of Inflation, Not To 

Cure Its Cause 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

Washington, February 9.—President Tru¬ 
man has asked Congress to extend price 
control—as the law now stancLs It would 
expire June 30. He asked further that Con¬ 
gress act promptly, so that businessmen may 
be able to estimate well in advance what 
prices they must pay for materials, and what 
they may charge. 

For promptness of decision, one way or 
the other, the argument is obvious. It would 
be an unnecessary addition to our troubles 
to let business and industry remain in doubt. 
As of today the common assumption is that 
control will be extended. But in the de¬ 
bate ahead there will be strong argument 
that the better and quicker way out of 
our troubles would be to let prices go Iree. 

Public understanding of the coming de¬ 
bate may be helped If there is agreement 
on the underlying factors, including the 
meaning of familiar but loosely used words. 
*11118 writer has received a reproving letter 
from Mr. Ralph Saylor, of Pottsiown, Pa., 
who has gone to the dictionary and found 
“Inflation” defined as *‘the excessive and ab¬ 
normal coinage of money and currency.” 

DEFINITION 18 HELD SOUND 

A dictionary is not an authority, though 
It Is commonly accepted as such, even by 
courts. A dictionary is a record of usage, 
and because It Is that, definitions change 
In successive editions. A future dictionary, 
recording present usage, may say that “in¬ 
flation” has as many meanings as in fact 
It has In the talk and writing now current. 
To each person the meaning of a word is 
the meaning It has when It arrives In his 
brain through his eye or ear. 

In the definition quoted the word **colnage’* 
is obsolete, for most of our money and cur¬ 
rency Is not now coined of metal but. printed 
on paper. Yet essentially the definition is 
sound. Inflation means an excessive and 
abnormal quantity of money. 

By that definition It Is misleading to ask, 
“Will we have Inflation?” It is here now. 
Stark figures show It. Before the war the 
omount of currency in circulation—that Is, 
money in people’s pockets and merchants’ 
tills—was a little more than $7,000,000,000; 
today it is more than $26,000,000,000. Before 
the war the amount In checking accounts in 
banks was some $27,000,000,000; today it is 
some $69,000,000,000. 

In the light of these figurea the phiase 
used by many. Including President Truman, 
"preventing inflation,” is misleading. What 
is meant is averting the consequences of in¬ 
flation. And the particular consequence 
many have In mind Is rise in prices. The 
problem Is how to prevent, or at least amel¬ 
iorate. rise in prices. 

Facing that problem, we encounter a for¬ 
midable condition, namely, scarcity of goods. 
The twin condition—scarcity of goods cou¬ 
pled with abundance of money—is a perfect 
mechanism for causing high prices. 

For cure, we have put official ceilings on 
prices. But that—and this is Important to 
grasp—is merely an attempt to prevent the 
result, it is not a cure of the cause. For 
curing the cause, the surest practicable way 
is to increase the quantity of goods. Upon 
this there is growing agreement, and this 
agreement, eliminating many fallacies, is the 
starting point for sound decision and effec¬ 
tive action. 

Full production of goods by Industry is our 
great need, the postponement of it our 
great danger. For the postponement, there 
are several causes. The most obvious Is the 
strikes. But, assuming the strikes will be 
ended somehow, the question to be decided 
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by Congress, In replying to President Tru¬ 
man's request for extension of price control 
Is: Would the extention work for greater and 
prompter production of goods In the greatest 
possible quantity, or the contrary? 

CONORXS8 FACES DILEMMA 

Answering that question, Congress faces a 
dilemma and a paradox. Ending price con¬ 
trol would most certainly result in an In¬ 
crease of prices. But to that, advocates of 
the ending make a reply. They say that the 
increase in prices would be only temporary; 
that presently, with goods being produced in 
great quantity, prices would gradually fall. 

The difference between temporary effects 
and long-term ones is at the heart of the de¬ 
bate, with the two frequently confused. Ad¬ 
vocates of continued price control say that 
the continuation would bo only temporary, 
that as soon as goods are produced in great 
quantity the control would be dropped. 
That position is taken by Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles. To this, opponents say that 
the continued control will of itself prevent 
production In great quantity, because control 
checks freedom of enterprise. 

The debate is confused by the existence of 
a school of thought which believes in price 
control for its own sake, and believes gen¬ 
erally in greater control by Government over 
many phases of industry. If the ending of 
price control were left to this school of 
thought, the ending would be never. The 
school does not Include President Truman. 
No one*could question the sincerity of his 
belief, frequently expressed in plain words, 
that Government controls, not only of prices, 
but others, should be ended as soon as prac¬ 
ticable. 


Warship 'iowa’’ Makes Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord I include herewith a splendid article 
relating to ships of the United States 
Navy which took part In World War II 
and which bear the names of Iowa land¬ 
marks; 

Warship *1owa*’ Makes Record—Fighting 
Vessel Active in Drive Against Japan 

When the history of World War II is writ¬ 
ten ships of the United States Navy bearing 
names of Iowa laA.dmarks will play a promi¬ 
nent part. 

Foremost among the 22 ships bearing 
names of cities, counties, and rivers of the 
State, was the 45,000-ton battleship Jowa. 

One of the most powerful units of the 
fleet, the Iowa was commissioned on Feb¬ 
ruary 22. 1943, at the New York Navy Yard. 
On March 24, 1943, she put to sea on her 
shake-down cruise with 3,000 officers and 
men. 

The Iowa carried the late President Roose¬ 
velt to north Africa for the historic confer¬ 
ence with Winston Churchill and Joseph 
Stalin at Tehran. Iran, in November 1943. 

JOINS PACIFXC fleet 

On January 2,1944. she sailed from Chesa¬ 
peake Bay for the Pacific. Passing through 
the Panama Canal, the Iowa arrived at Funa¬ 
futi. Ellice Islands, and took part in the am¬ 
phibious assault against Kwajaleln AtoU In 


the Marshall Islands. On February 4 , 1944, 
when the operation was completed she en¬ 
tered the anchorage at Majuro Atoll. 

On March 18, 1944, the Iowa sortied from 
Majuro Island and helped bombard MUle 
Atoll. There she received her only damage of 
the war. Two Jap shells struck her, one 
bursting on the deck with small damage and 
the other entering the ship’s side, bursting 
in an empty compartment. The only casu¬ 
alty was one man with a cut face. 

In support of Task Force 58, the ship was 
In position with carriers of the group, on 
March 80, 1944. as they launched air strikes 
on Palau and on Woieai Islands, of the Caro¬ 
line group. The next action found the same 
force setting course for Humboldt Bay, New 
Guinea, where they supported landings by 
striking at Hollandia, Altape, and Wakde 
during the period of April 22-28. 

serves as FLAGSHIP 

Turning northward, approach was made on 
Truk and on the 29th air Etrikes were car¬ 
ried out. Two days later with the Iowa 
serving as flagship the Island of Ponape was 
bombarded. 

The Marianas compaign, culminating In 
the invasion of Saipan, Tinian, and Guam, 
found the Iowa still in the support units of 
Task Force 58 carrying on air strikes against 
those islands and in the bombardment group 
that blasted Tinian on June 13. 

There followed, June 19-21, the battle of 
the Philippine Sea, often called the ’’Marl- 
anas turkey shoot” by Navy fliers who shot 
down nearly 600 planes and inflicted severe 
damage on Jap carrier and fleet units. 

SUPPORTS OPERATIONS 

July 1944 was spent in Marianas* waters, 
supporting operations on Saipan and Guam 
and carrying out an air strike on Palau on 
the 24th. Early in August the force retired 
to Enlwetok. 

Under way again early In September, now 
a part of the Third Fleet, the Iowa arrived 
for an attack on the middle Philippine Is¬ 
lands on September 12. Turning eastward, 
she struck the Palaus on September 17 in sup¬ 
port of the landing operations on Pelellu 
Island. Four days later, in position 80 miles 
offshore, air strikes were made against Luzon. 

Moving southward on the 24th, the Visayas 
Islands were again targets for the carrier 
planes, followed by retirement of the force to 
Saipan and then Ulithl Atoll. 

SERVES AS PRESS SHIP 

In October 1944 the Iowa commenced serv¬ 
ing as press ship for the fleet. From her 
modem radio broadcasting room, teletype, 
and wirephoto facilities, the leading news¬ 
papermen and radio commentators of the 
United States and Allied Nations transmitted 
first-hand news of the war at sea. 

On October 10 the Iowa, with other units 
of Task Force 38, arrived in position off Oki¬ 
nawa and began a series of air strikes against 
the Ryukyus and Formosa. 

On October 18 aircraft were launched from 
a position north of Luzon for attacks on that 
island in preparation for the Leyte invasion. 
At the beginning of the battle for Leyte Gulf 
the Iowa steamed in toward the central 
Philippines, with carrier-launching aircraft 
which attacked the Japanese central force 
headed for San Bernardine Straits. 

CONTINTIS SUPPORT 

During the remainder of October and 
through November the forces of which the 
Iowa was a part continued to give air support 
in the Philippines area with repeated strikes. 
Air attacks from the fast carriers were con¬ 
tinued through December, but the Iowa suf¬ 
fered shaft trouble and was ordered to the 
SUtes for navy yard overhaul, arriving in 
San Francisco January 16,1946. 

Leaving Hunters Point drydock, San Fran¬ 
cisco, March 19, 1946, the Jowa Joined Task 
Force 58 off Okinawa. On May 12, the loro# 


retired briefly to Ulithl, but returned to the 
area off the Ryukyus and struck southern 
Kyushu with repeated air strikes. About 
June 13, retirement was made to Leyte. 

Departing from Leyte July 1, the support 
force, with the Iowa serving u flagship, 
moved into position off Japan for sustained 
air attacks upon the homeland which con¬ 
tinued intermittently until August 16. 

ATTACKS STEEL ICaLS 

The first air strike was made on Tokyo 
on July 10. The next against northern 
Honshu and Hokkaido on the 14th. On July 
16, the Iowa did her part in blasting the steel 
mills and other targets of Muroran, Hok¬ 
kaido. On the 17th she bombarded Hitachi, 
Honshu. The Iowa fired more than 600 tons 
of ammunition in these two bombardments. 

Rejoining the carriers again, they struck 
Tokyo on the 18th. The next air attack was 
on July 24 against the Dure-Dobe area. 
These attacks continued throughout the re¬ 
maining days of July, and included the 
Nagoya and Tokyo areas. 

On August 16 word of the Japanese sur¬ 
render halted air attacks prepared for the 
Tokyo and Nagoya area. 

On August 27, 8 years to the day after her 
launching, with her log reading 190,313 miles, 
the Iowa dropped anchor in Sahaml Wan, 
an open bay, 30 miles southwest of Tokyo. 
On August 20 she moved into Tokyo Bay, and 
there acted as one of the support ships for 
the first landings on the Japanese home is¬ 
lands on August 30. 

Along with the Iowa, the heavy cruiser 
Des Moines, the frigates Burlington and 
Davenport, the gunboat Dubuque, the cargo 
ship Red Oak Victory, and the net cargo ship 
Keokuk were taking part in Important ac¬ 
tions around the world. 

Christened with names of counties of the 
State were' the following: Cargo ships 
Muscatine and Appanoose, the attack cargo 
ship Union, and the attack transports Clay, 
Fayette, Fremont, Warren, Wayne, Adair, 
Shelby, Orundy, Clinton, and Audubon, 

Bearing names of rivers were the gasoline 
tankers Maquok'^ta and Nodaway, 


Marine Corps Record in Demobilization 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time General Eisenhower 
and Admiral Nimltz reviewed the status 
of the demobilization in the Army and 
the Navy for Members of the Congress 
at the Library auditorium, I was struck 
by the fact that nobody said anything 
about the Marine Corps. 

I said as much to the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
.[Mr. McCormack], who promptly sug¬ 
gested to Admiral Nimltz that a state¬ 
ment on the situation in the Marine 
Corps be prepared for me. I discussed 
the matter with Admiral Nimltz and 
with Brig. Oen. Merritt A. Edson, United 
States Marine Corps, pointing out the 
then prevalent questions about the large 
body of marines in north China. 

Subsequently, a statement on the sta¬ 
tus of demobilization in the Marine Corps 
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was prepared for me by the Command¬ 
ant of the ASarine Corps, which I desire 
to place in the Conoribsxonal Rboord for 
its historical value and general infor¬ 
mation. 

It will be noted from the statement 
that the Marines have reduced from a 
peak of 484,000 men at VJ-day to 301,070, 
as of January 11, and that as of that 
date, the Corps has discharged 48,000 
more than originally planned and was 6 
weeks ahead of its demobilization sched¬ 
ule. 

On the other hand, the marines who 
went into China were obliged to re¬ 
main longer than was anticipated, with 
the result that high-point men among 
them were not released as early as men 
of similar service in Japan, where re¬ 
placements were made more easily. 

The crediting of points for discharge is 
the same in the Marine Corps as in the 
Army, but the Marine Corps has been 
able to reduce its separation score more 
rapidly at times. The present critical 
score for discharge in the Marines is 45 
points. 

The letter and statement from General 
Vandegrift referred to are inserted at 
this point with permission of the House: 

Hbadquabteis, UitmD Btatss 

Maruoe Cobps. 

Washington, 

The Honorable Fbancss Case, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear BSr. Case: Following Fleet Ad¬ 
miral Nlmitz's statement to Members of 
Congress concerning Navy demobilization, 
you requested Infonnatlon relative to the 
Marine Corps* demobilization system, par¬ 
ticularly as it applies to China. 

Pursuant to that request I am sending you 
the information herewith by Brig. Gen. Mer¬ 
ritt A. Bdson, United States Marine Corps: 

(a) The Marine Corps point system for 
discharge is Identical with the Army’s Insofar 
as the crediting of points is concerned. The 
Marine Corps has. however, been able to 
reduce the critical score for ebparation slightly 
earlier than the Army. 

The Marine Corps point system has uni¬ 
versal application within the corps. This 
means that, regardless of whether a marine 
is serving within the continental United 
States, a Pacific island, Japan or China, the 
same rules, and requirements for separation 
are applied to him. 

The present discharge score is 50 points for 
male <^cer and enlisted personnel. 

(b) At the time the Marine Corps forces 
entered Japan and China, those forces con¬ 
tained a la^ percentage of hlgh-polnt men 
who had participated in lighting across the 
Pacific. 

The initial Marine Corps occupying forces 
in Japan and China were of almost equal 
strength. In the case of Japan, there has 
been a reduction in the strength of Marine 
Corps forces as a result of which almost all 
hlgh-point men have been withdrawn. 

On the other hand, in China there has been 
no substantial reduction in Marine Corps 
strength, with the result that high-point men 
have remained in China longer than they did 
in Japan. 

Two other factors aggravated this condi¬ 
tion. For a whUe it appeared that the ma¬ 
rines would be withdrawn from China at an 
early date. Therefore, only small numbers 
of replacements were ordered to China until 
it became evident that the marines would 
be there longer than was contemplated 
originally. 

I know you understand that the time re¬ 
quired to transport men to China as re¬ 


placements and thereafter to return the 
hlgh-polnt men who have been relieved from 
China to the United States for separation, 
was a controlling factor in the sp^d with 
which men from China could be discharged. 

(c) More than 11,000 replacements have 
arrived in China since the 1st of December. 
Some of these replacements were obtained 
through redistribution of low-point person¬ 
nel in the Pacific. The majority were 
shipped from the United States. Additional 
replacements have recently arrived at other 
destinations In the Pacific and more are en 
route. 

As a result of the replacement program, the 
majority of the 60-polnt men In the Marine 
Corps. Including those from China, will be 
discharged in January and practically all of 
the remainder will be discharged In Feb¬ 
ruary. 

(d) The Marine Corps has already an- 
noimced that on February 1 it will reduce 
discharge requirements from 60 to 45 points. 
Pursuant to this reduction. 28,000 additional 
men will become eligible for discharge on 
February 1. 

Whenever the Marine Corps tasks permit 
further point reduction in order to speed 
separations, such reductions will be made. 
No announcement thereof will be made until 
shortly before the effective date in order that 
the expectations of those to be separated 
will not be frustrated by unforeseen contin¬ 
gencies which might arise. 

(e) The Marine Corps strength on VJ-day 
was approximately 484.000. 

Between that time and January XI. 109,640 
personnel, or about 41 percent of the VJ- 
day strength, were released. During that 
period the Marine Corps discharged 48.000 
more personnel than original plans indi¬ 
cated could be released. 

I am pleased to advise you that at this time 
the Marine Corps is actually 6 weeks ahead 
of its planned demobilization schedule. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. A. VANDXORirr. 


Data on U. S. Marine Corps demobilization 
(Compiled as of Jan. 11, 1946) 


Marine Corps strength VJ-day_ 484,631 


Demobilization by months: 

August__ 4,136 

September -___ 19, 556 

October_ 44,006 

November_ 61,238 

December_ 64, 007 

January (1-11, inclusive)_ 16,100 

Total. 199,640 

Joining since VJ-day: 

Selective service_ ‘ 6,967 

First enlistments_ 9,210 

Reenlistments_ ’ 1,057 


Total.-. 17,224 

Marine Corps strength, present_ 301,070 


^ Last call on selective service in November. 
■Included In both VJ-day and present 
strength. 
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Marine Corps strength in United 
States, available_119,461 

migible for discharge, 50 points. 6,926 
Sllgible for discharge, but re¬ 
tained (specialists)_ 419 

Eligible for discharge, other 

than on points- 993 

Eligible for overseas duty_ 26,069 

Not eligible for overseas duty... 72,541 

Women's Reserve—-- 8,803 

Arrived tram overseas, not re¬ 
flected In strength returns.. 8,210 
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Marine Corps strength overseas- 120,770 


Fleet Marine Force: 

China.— 45,981 

Japan_ 26,162 

Other Pacific.. 50,343 


Total.121.476 


Non-Fleet Marine Force: 

Pacific, Island commands, 

security, etc_ 6,150 

Atlantic. 1,234 


Total. 7,384 


Ships detachments approxi¬ 
mately)_ 8,000 

Konavailables (hospitalized, re¬ 
cruits in training, in transit, 
etc. (approximately))_ 46,839 


Total-... 301,070 


Overseas, eligible for discharge— 

60 points. 23,209 


In transit to United States (ap¬ 
proximately) _ 20,000 

Under orders (approximately) — 3.209 


Planned rate of return from over¬ 
seas_ 69,101 


January (majority of 60-polnt 
men will be discharged this 

month)_ 24,219 

February (practically all 60- 

polnt will be discharged)_ 6.102 

March. 11,140 

April. 8,030 

May. 7, 696 

June_ 1,996 


Note.—^A t present. Marine Corps demobili¬ 
zation is 6 weeks ahead of the planned sched¬ 
ule. Forty-eight thousand officers and men 
have been sparated from the corps in excess 
of the scheduled demobilization plan. 


Relative strengths of Regulars, Re¬ 
serve, and selective service: 

Regular Marines (voluntary en¬ 
listments). 77,041 

Reserve Marines (voluntary en- 

llstmento). 177,000 

Selective service_ 47,029 

Total.-. 301,070 

Recruited and reenllsted (Jan. 1 to 
9, 1946, inclusive)_ 1,219 


The Wheat Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the suggestion that the 
country meet what apparently is an ex¬ 
treme shortage of wheat by shifting from 
white-hour bread to dark bread is caus¬ 
ing the country great concern. This is 
especially true in that section of the 
country where wheat is the major crop 
and where most of us are familiar with 
the fact that there is no shortage of 
wheat. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a statement taken from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press in which Mr. 
Thatcher, one of the great cooperative 
leaders and authorities on farm ques¬ 
tions, offers a solution for this problem: 

WHEAT LOANS BY FARMERS PROPOSED—THATCHER 

SUGGESTS GOVERNMENT BORROW GRAIN XN 

EMERGENCY 

(By Alfred D. Stedmaxi) 

Oovemment borrowing of wheat from 
farmers to smash the current relief shortage 
was proposed to President Truman's special 
Cabinet committee in a surprise move 
Wednesday night by M. W. Thatcher, cooper¬ 
ative grain leader of 8t. Paul. 

The surprise plan for cracking the wheat 
shortage, so that millions of starving people 
in the war-torn countries can be fed, was 
submitted to Secretary of Commerce Wallace, 
who is c. member of the President's special 
Bupercommittee on wheat. Secretary Wallace 
has started to work on the plan. 

It offers a way out of controversial remedies 
proposed, such os requiring a shift from white 
hour and bread to brown flour and bread, 
which Wednesday caused Philip W. Pillsbury 
to protest directly to the President. 

Th> proposal by Thatcher, who is general 
manager of the Farmers* Union Grain Ter¬ 
minal Association, is brand new and is a wide 
depai'ture from all of the other plans that 
hitherto have been under intensive study in 
Washington. 

Thatcher is understood to have discussed 
the plan directly with Washington by long 
distance telephone Wednesday. 

Under the plan, the Government would 
call upon farmers throughout the West who 
still hold wheat to lend it to the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government would pay nominal 
interest or none at all on the loans of wheat. 
The loans would be repaid to farmers, not in 
the form of wheat but as cash at full face 
value of the wheat, whenever the farmers 
wished it repaid. 

Since wheat is at ceilings, the value would 
not change unless the ceilings were changed 
during the period of the loan. 

The genius of the surprise plan is that it 
goes to the heart of the income-tax difficulty 
which now is encouraging large numbers of 
farmers to hang onto their wheat until a 
new crop is in sight next summer or fall. 

About 85,000,000 bushels are estimated to 
be held on farms in North Dakota alone, 
and the total in all States is about 200,- 
000.000 bushels. 

The income-tax trouble is that, if farm¬ 
ers should sell their wheat holdings now, and 
then under later pressure from the Govern¬ 
ment should sell their new 1946 crop before 
January i, they would concentrate the in¬ 
come from two crops in 1 year. That 
would run their income taxes up in the 
surtax brackets. As a result, some would 
have virtually to give away the return on a 
considerable part of the two crops. But by 
choosing Just when to take repayment in 
cash of the loan of wheat, the farmer could 
take it at such a time as to assure that he 
would pay taxes on Income from only one 
crop of wheat in 1 year. 

The situation is illustrated by the case of 
a farmer having in storage on his farm wheat 
worth $8,000. If he should respond now to 
Government pleas to sell, then should raise 
another equally valuable crop this year and 
also should respond to Government pressure 
to sell that before next January 1, he would 
have a 1946 taxable Income of $16,000, 
which would run his taxes into high figures. 
But if he should lend his $8,000 crop to the 
Government, he could accept payment on it 
this year and pay a tax on the $8,000, and 
tlien lend his second crop to the Govern¬ 
ment and accept repayment of that next 
year, again paying the tax on the income 
from one crop. 


Ultimately, however, the farmer would 
have to pay a tax on 2 years' wheat crops 
In 1 year, for there is no loophole in the 
plan for missing a year's taxes. However, 
farmers are not looking for recent biunper 
crops and high prices to continue indefl- 
nitely. So they expect the tax problem 
would largely solve itself. 

The present tax situation is due to three 
factors. The first two are the big yields and 
the good prices that have combined to in¬ 
crease Federal income taxes. The third is 
the fact that many farmers held over their 
1946 wheat crop into 1946, either in order to 
take advantage of lower income taxes this 
year, or in expectation of higher wheat prices 
or through difficulties in getting rail trans¬ 
portation. 

It is to crack loose the dam-up of wheat 
on the farms that Thatcher now has proposed 
his novel plan of asking farmers to lend 
their wheat. 

Thatcher also asserts that further steps 
will be necessary. These Include, he says, 
cracking the jam of railroad transportation, 
and letting farmers know definitely and 
promptly that wheat price ceilings are to 
stick. These steps combined with the wheat 
borrowing should get the wheat moving to 
seaboard in the volume needed by the Gov¬ 
ernment for relief, he says. 

Thatcher has called the National Associa¬ 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, of which he is 
president, to meet in Chicago Friday and 
Saturday to consider united recommenda¬ 
tions to meet the shortage. Thatcher de¬ 
clares there is enough wheat to meet the 
needs, and that the problem is to get farm¬ 
ers to release it. That is the purpose of the 
unusual proposal for Government borrowing 
of wheat that he now has worked out. 

One of the plans hitherto proposed has 
been for calling the Government's loans on 
wheat, in order to get the wheat as collateral 
or induce farmers to sell. 


Fanners Know the Farm Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

*bF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
war, whenever the American people 
wanted a fresh insight into the progress 
of the Allies action on either the diplo¬ 
matic or battle fronts, they heard it from 
Churchill. Our administration kept it 
dark. It seems that in peace also we 
are going to have to get our news from 
British sources. 

While we have been aware of the suf¬ 
fering and hunger of the war-tom coun¬ 
tries of Europe, we also have been led to 
believe that the billions we appropri¬ 
ated for UNRRA and the military oc¬ 
cupation forces were adequately han¬ 
dling the situation. Remember the re¬ 
cent campaign of Mr. Lehman? 

Now from the tongue of Lord Halifax, 
speaking before the food processors and 
distributors of America at Atlantic City, 
we learn *'that we are not far off from 
famine in Europe.*’ Immediately there¬ 
after President Truman announces that 
our Nation's food supplies must be ra¬ 
tioned. An Ironical twist is that Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Anderson, who has 


blown hot and cold on the food shortages, 
during this meeting failed to say a word 
about the food crisis. In fact, from his 
report the food representatives were 
hopeful over the outlook. 

Naturally, we are all willing to do 
everything we can to relieve the suffering 
of the stricken populations of Europe. 

Farmers of this country know the 
farm facts of life. If the administra¬ 
tion were to learn them, perhaps both 
domestically and abroad our food short¬ 
ages could be alleviated. 

The fanners, however, have serious 
cause for confusion over what the ad¬ 
ministration will do next on farm 
policies. But they are not confused 
about farming. Feed for the farmer and 
food for the family table are two differ¬ 
ent things. You cannot have beefsteak 
or fried chicken without first having feed 
on the farm. It takes the farmer to 
know how to get these things produced. 
We were not getting enough milk and 
butter recently because the farmer was 
not getting enough for his butterfat. He 
sent his milk to the ice cream manufac¬ 
turers. There is an unprofitable price 
ceiling on butterfat. Under the price 
ceilings, the farmer could make more 
after paying for his feed, the cost of 
growing it, and feeding it to his cows, 
by selling whole milk. For the same 
reason, com is not reaching the feed 
market—administration red tape and 
unreasonable price controls. 

The administration must realistically 
appraise the farmer’s problem which is 
based on supply and demand, with a legi¬ 
timate profit, or we will fiounder into 
deeper water. In a few short weeks the 
farmer will be working his ground for 
the coming season’s planting. What 
can he expect from the administration? 
More ceilings and controls on his produc¬ 
tion, or a freer rein to produce the crops 
essential to the health and well-being of 
this country and the people abroad. 


Dental Health for the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in re¬ 
cent years two bills authorizing the ap¬ 
propriation of Federal funds for dental 
research have been Introduced into the 
Congress and have failed to pass. It is 
Inconceivable to me that Congress could 
have overlooked the lmp';rtance of such 
measures; that Congress could actually 
fall to consider legislation that would be 
of such direct benefit to every human be¬ 
ing, that could quite conceivably have to 
do with lengthening our lives and those 
of our friends, relatives, and a^'quaint- 
ances. 
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Dental defects are the most common of 
all physical ailments. At rne time or 
another all of us, as has nearly everyone 
alive, have suffered pain, discocJort, and 
direct or Indirect impairment to our to¬ 
tal health, as a result of dental troubles. 
In many sections of our country dental 
manpower is shockingly inadequate. 
Many Americans cannot pay the price 
of dental health. Such things must be 
remedied. 

The prevention and control of dental 
disease needs perfecting. This depends 
on research. It came as a surprise to me 
to find out that we actually know rela¬ 
tively little about the causes of decay of 
the teeth and diseases of their support¬ 
ing structures, though many tooth-paste 
ads have tried to convince me that my 
cavities resulted from a failure to use 
that particular product. 

There are two Mils now before the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
which would Immeasurably aid dental 
health in this country. If the Senate 
would act, these bills will eventually come 
to us in the House of Representatives 
fdr consideration. 

S. 190 provides for a Federal appro¬ 
priation to equip a National Institute of 
Dental Research in the United States 
Public Health Service. This institute 
would seek every means to promote and 
stimulate research and would itself work 
on the causes, diagnosis, and treatment 
of dental diseases. The institute would 
endeavor to coordinate other research so 
that its results could be used most effec¬ 
tively. 

Additional appropriations are author¬ 
ized, in this measure, to foster dental 
research in other public and private 
agencies, and to provide grants-in-ald to 
universities,, hospitals,* and laboratories. 

S. 1099 authorizes appropriations to 
enable both the Surgeon General of the 
United States and State and municipal 
health authorities to engage In an active 
campaign of dentsd-health education, to 
institute and maintain dental-health 
programs, and to care for school children. 
This also Is of major importance for past 
research has demonstrated that dental 
defects in later life will be much less 
prevalent If the individual has had su¬ 
perior treatment as a child. 

One of my constituents. Dr. Harry R. 
Hancock, of Santa Barbara, Calif., an 
outstanding dentist and a member of the 
California Dental Association, wrote the 
following in a letter to me regarding the 
need for the passage of S. 1099 and S. 190; 

Dental decay Is not as spectacular as some 
of the diseases for which we spend huge sums 
on research, but certainly it Is more \mi- 
versal and economically It is much more cost¬ 
ly to our people. We cannot afford, It seems 
to me, to pass up any chance at controlling 
this health menace. 

Health is as necessary to us as the food 
we eat or the air we breathe. If there are 
human beings who cannot secure health 
because they cannot afford it, if health 
can be supplied to all our people more 
efficiently with the Government's aid, 
then It is one of the first responsibilities 
of the Government to do all in its power 
to make a healthy Nation possible. I 


cannot believe that the Congress will re. 
fuse to face its primary duty to the 
people. 

Governors of Sonth Dakota^ Wyoming, 
and Nebraska File Brief With United 
Nations Organization on Subject of 
Locating the World Capital 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great wave of protests which has de¬ 
veloped over the recommendations of the 
UNO site committee that the new world 
capital be located in an area taken from 
Connecticut and New York after uproot¬ 
ing the residents and business establish¬ 
ments from that historic and densely 
populated area, I believe the Congress 
and the coimtry will be Interested in 
reading the following brief, which is now 
on file with the United Nations Organ¬ 
ization in London: 

Buxr ON TKE Subject or Location or the 
PEEMANBNT HBADQUAEmB OF THE UNITED 

Nations Oboanzzatzon 

(Submitted in behslf of the beautiful Black 
Rills mountain country of South Dakota. 
Wyoming, and Nebraaka—^Presented to and 
filed with Dr. Stoyan Qravilovic, chairman 
of Interim Site Committee of United Na¬ 
tions OrganlBation, at New York, N. T., 
Janiuuy 81, 1946, by M. Q. Sharpe, Gov¬ 
ernor of South Dakota, for the States of 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Wyoming in 
which States is the beautiful Black Hllle 
mountain country) 

INTEODUCTORT 

None of the committees or suhcommlttees 
of the United Nations has yet discovered 
the location which the United Nations need 
for their permanent headquarters. In the 
northeastern part of the United States of 
America to which their investigation has 
been limited they can only take the best they 
can get; they are unable to get what the 
United Nations need. The reason for this Is 
that what the United Nations need for a per¬ 
manent headquarters does not exist in the 
northeastern United States. It does not exist 
along either of the coasts of the United States 
nor within the range of influence of any 
single great city of the United States. This 
brief will show that It does exist within the 
beautiful Black Hills mountain country of 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Nebraska. 
Keep in mind that we are going to speak 
of what the United Nations need; not what 
is the best they can get in some restricted 
area. 

In formulating this brief we shall assiune 
that the United Nations Organization will 
succeed and will be a permanent world gov¬ 
ernment growing in its importance and do¬ 
minion as the nations commence to expe¬ 
rience the benefits of centralized world con¬ 
trol. We shall assume that the United Na¬ 
tions Organization is destined to be a great, 
continuing, growing influence for good 
throughout the world and throughout the 
future. The steps that it takes now and 
the direction which those in charge now give 
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It must therefore be considered with the ever¬ 
present Idea of a great, powerful, growing 
organization with world-wide jurisdiction 
and control. 

With these Introductory Ideas in mind we 
take our first step in reasoning on the sub¬ 
ject of where the permanent headquarters 
ought to be. 

what IB THE WOBLO ENTTrLED TO FEOM TKE 

VIEWPOINT OF TRAVEL DISTANCE TO AND FROM 

ITS PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS? 

If a Spot could be found which by mathe¬ 
matical computation could be determined as 
being more equally convenient from travel- 
distance standpoint to all the nations of the 
Organization than any other spot on the 
globe. It would have to be accepted as the 
proper spot If this one factor alone were in¬ 
volved. This spot exists in the midcontinent 
area of the United States of America, accord¬ 
ing to the world map which we heretofore 
submitted to the Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations Organization as a part 
of our invitation to locate the headquarters 
in the beautiful Black Hills mountain coun¬ 
try. (See world map and array of arguments 
on file with the United Nations Organization 
Secretariat.) 

It must be assumed that all the nations of 
the world will travel to and from their head¬ 
quarters. In years to come some nations now 
weak will grow in strength and power; some 
now strong will decline: changes will occur 
in these factors but changes will not occur 
in the land mass or distances between land 
areas on the globe. Therefore, a location 
having the indisputable permanent factor of 
being the most equally accessible to all the 
member nations should be one of the first 
and continuing considerations of those vested 
with the power of deciding this important 
question for all time to come. The midconti¬ 
nent area of the United States of America 
holds this indisputable permanent factor. 
The map proves it. It exists that way because 
of the shape of the land mass of the world 
and the way such land mass is divided into 
nations. 

The beautiful Black Hills mountain coun¬ 
try is almost in the center of mid-continent 
North America. A headquarters there would 
be within two or three hundred miles of 
British-Canadian teiTltory; within a few 
hundred miles of Russian territory; close to 
all South American countries; more con¬ 
veniently located to all the nations of the 
world considered in the aggregate than any 
other spot that has been investigated for the 
location. Move to any other location and 
you are penalizing some country of the world 
with extra travel, for the benefit of some 
other coimtry. You are the trustees of this 
Important decision now and for the future. 
Recognizing this self-evident factor of the 
decision and giving it due consideration and 
weight hereafter is one of the duties with 
which the people of the world have entrusted 
you. 

IN ADDITION TO ITS FAVORABLE GEOGRAPHICAL 

LOCATION THE BEAUTIFUL BLACK HILLS MOUN¬ 
TAIN COUNTRY HAS CLIMATIC AND HEALTH¬ 
FUL LIVING CONDITIONS UNEXCELLED ANY¬ 
WHERE IN THE WORLD 

Tlie most favorable location from view¬ 
point of geography may not alone control the 
decision. Other factors must coexist with it. 
Those who will attend at the world head¬ 
quarters permanently or transiently should 
have good climatic conditions and healthful 
living conditions. Few places on earth equal 
and none surpass the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country in the possession of both 
of these. Their climate is a Temperate Zone 
climate. It has all the distinctive seasons 
of spring, summer, fall, and winter. You 
can choose your own altitude from the sur¬ 
rounding grassy plains at an elevation of 
2,400 feet to the tip of Mount Harney, 7,242 
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feet. The country ie one of varied terrain, 
from level plains to rolilz^ hills, to mountain 
country, with long flat valleys, mountain 
plateaus, abundantly covered with forests 
of giant ponderosa pine and other forest 
trees. Rivers, lakes, and mountain streams 
furnish the finest of pure water. This 
variety of elevation, terrain, and land cover¬ 
age by great forests modifies any extremes 
of heat or cold so that the beautiful Black 
Hlll'^ moiintain country possesses one of the 
most equable, salubrious, and' energizing cli¬ 
mates to be found any place on earth. 

The statistical arguments as to health show 
South Dakota as number one State of the 
Union. Its soldiers and sailors in the reoent 
war were the healthiest of all furnished by 
this country for the war. There has never 
been an epidemic of any kind in the beau¬ 
tiful Black Hills mountain country. 

As you proceed with your investigation and 
analysis of the important subject of location 
of permanent headquarters, note those two 
important factors for the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country: 1. Most favorable location 
from viewpoint of equality of travel distance; 
2. Unexcelled climatic and health conditions. 

THE HATXONS OF THE WOHLO SHOULD HAVE AT- 

TaACnVE IHTBltXSTINO SCENERY AND RECREA¬ 
TIONAL FEATURES AT THEIR PERMANENT HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS 

In the last normal year of tourist travel 
before the war more than one million tourists 
visited the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country. These came from all over the United 
States, from Canada, Mexico, South America, 
Honolulu, and to some extent from the world 
at large. The reason they came is that they 
had learned of the attractive, interesting 
scenery and the pleasant living and travel 
conditions. Tourist travel to the beautiful 
Black Hills mountain country has been grow¬ 
ing greatly each year as the knowledge of its 
content and environment spreads. 

Generally the scenery can be described as 
grand, majestic, colossal, towering, impres¬ 
sive. The things that produce these reac¬ 
tions upon you are: long flat valleys girdled 
with pine, birch, aspen, cedar, oak and nu¬ 
merous other beautifid trees: towering moun¬ 
tain peaks of gray granite whose jagged out¬ 
lines stick up into the sky through belts of 
deep green ponderosa pine forests; forest 
floors like a Brussels carpet from the ac¬ 
cumulation of ages of the annual shedding of 
needles and bark by the forest trees; beauti¬ 
ful crystal mountain streams and lakes, with 
their fishing, boating, surf riding, and ele¬ 
gant resorts, hotels and cabins rapidly grow¬ 
ing to meet the ever-increasing tourist travel; 
ski ways for winter sports; granite natural 
statuary resembling castles, towers, pinna¬ 
cles and pillars of heroic size; the beautiful 
and Interesting Mount Rushmore statuary of 
the faces of Washington, Lincoln. Jefferson 
and Roosevelt carved out of the mountain 
side to the scale of men 460 feet tall; beauti¬ 
ful and interesting underground caves of 
limestone, exposing crystals, prisms, and 
colors of rare and interesting beauty, many 
of these developed with lighting and path¬ 
ways for miles underground. Here are found 
gold, silver, tin, manganese, mica, agate, 
beryl, bentonite, feldspar, and other precious 
and useful substances. Herds of buffalo, deer, 
elk, antelope, big born sheep, and flocks of 
pheasants, ducks and partridge are a part of 
this area which is, literally, 5.000 square miles 
of country filled with all the Interesting speci¬ 
mens of the animal, mineral, and vegetable 
kingdoms, and within easy travel distances of 
cities like Denver. Omaha, Cheyenne, Min¬ 
neapolis, Chicago. Located within the area 
Itself are many thriving, growing cities and 
towns of smaller size. All these, together 
with the numerous resorts, camping, boating, 
bathing, and recreational sites, are connected 
by a fine system of State highways open for 
travel and kept in good travel condition the 
year around. 


The beautiful Black Hills mountain coun¬ 
try has an individuality and a unique set¬ 
ting in midcontinent America, which for 
years has made it the wonder and delight 
of all who see and experience its many at¬ 
tractive, pleasant, and interesting features. 
It is cosmopolitan in its physical content 
and environment, containing mining, lum¬ 
bering, agriculture, herding, milling, manu¬ 
facturing, processing, transportation, and 
communication facilities of modern kinds. 
All the great occupations and professions of 
man are active within the area. It is re¬ 
puted to contain the richest 100 square miles 
of territory on earth. 

Location of the permanent headquarters 
in this beautiful Black Hills mountain coun¬ 
try will afford all the attractive interesting 
scenery and all the pleasant wholesome rec¬ 
reational opportunity which any normal 
person should desire. The ever growing 
tourist traffic and vacation enterprises 
throughout the area prove this with increas¬ 
ing certainty each year. 

THE WORLD HEADQUARTERS SHOULD BE IN AN 
ENVIRONMENT WHERE THE NATIVE PEOPLE ARE 
AGREEABLE TO THE GRAND OBJECTIVES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

The midcontinent area of the United States 
is the last great empire building operation of 
the world at large. Into this area during 
the past 100 years have poured many thou¬ 
sands of Englishmen. Frenchmen, Belgians. 
Dutch. Spanish, Germans, Scandinavians. 
Russians, Italians, Greeks, Austrians, Yugo¬ 
slavians, Czechs, Chinese, Japanese, Ethio¬ 
pians; in fact, all the great blood strains 
Of Europe. Asia, and Africa. Here are found 
numerous nationals of the white, yellow, 
brown, black, and red races of the world. 
We have a population of conglomerate 
origin. Throughout the years they have de¬ 
veloped this great midcontinent area with 
the newest of culture, science. Invention, 
education, commerce, and industry known 
to the world. They have done this working 
together as equals under the constitutions 
and laws of the country. They have all had 
a voice and a hand in shaping its direction 
and accomplishment. As citizens they have 
been equal in fact as well as in legal rights. 
This great fusion of the blood strains of 
the world has laid the foundation here for 
a “world race” which Is certainly one of 
the objectives of the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation looming up majestically for future 
attainment. How appropriate a location for 
the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations. 

In this area there is now and always has 
been a complete freedom of religious belief 
and practice. There is a complete separa¬ 
tion of the church ^nd the state. Although 
the region is predominantly Christian In 
religion, only a few years ago the South Da¬ 
kota Supreme Court held that a statute pro¬ 
viding for reading of the Bible in the public 
schools was unconstitutional and prohibited 
the attempt, because of a constitution which 
guarantees complete freedom of religion and 
separation of church and state. 

Equality of race, religion, and opportunity 
Is an established fact and not merely an 
Ideal In this area. 

No more appropriate spot will ever be lo¬ 
cated by any committee of the United Na¬ 
tions, so far as equality of race, religion, and 
nationality are concerned. It is an inviting 
prospect for the permanent headquarters. 
It presages harmonious relations with the 
entire area and success for United Nations 
objectives from the beginning. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CAN HAVE IN THIS BEAU¬ 
TIFUL BLACK HILLS MOUNTAIN COUNTRY CER¬ 
TAIN OONDXnONS WHICH IT NEEDS AMD WHICH 
IT WILL HAVE MUCH OimcULTT IN FINDINO 
ANYWHERE ELBE IN THE UNITED STATES 

The United Nations needs and ought to 
have a zone containing at least 100 square 


miles which would be ceded to it and be 
internationalized so that it would have com¬ 
plete authority and control without restric¬ 
tion from any nation in the world. It should 
have an Independent site, of at least this size, 
and with all the other factors heretofore 
specified in this brief. It should own this 
site. 

In the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
coimtry are many such sites which can be 
ceded to the United Nations In short time 
together with unrestricted access to the site. 
There are many such sites with such sparse 
permanent settlement that the few people 
occupying them can easily be persuaded to 
exchange them for other locations or to sell 
them so that complete possession can be 
given to the United Nations Organization 
as rapidly as It is ready to make use of 
them. Very little inconvenience will be 
caused to anyone. 

It Is reasonably certain that If the United 
Nations Organization selects one of those 
sites in the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country and desires cession of complete 
sovereignty over it that the Congress of the 
United States and the Legislature of South 
Dakota will immediately give favorable con¬ 
sideration to the request with possibly one 
reservation. That reservation would no 
doubt be that if the United Nations Organ¬ 
ization abandons use of the site as a perma¬ 
nent headquarters for a period of 5 years or 
more the site will then revert to the Nation 
and State with the same sovereignty as be¬ 
fore the cession to the United Nations. 

WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIONS TO LOCATING THE 

WORLD HEADQUARTERS IN THE BEAUTIFUL 

BLACK HILLS MOUNTAIN COUNTRY? 

It appeals from the foregoing pages of 
this brief that the beautiful Black HUls 
mountain country does h’>ld within It all the 
really Important physical features of an 
ideal location for permanent headquarters. 
The only objections ever expressed against 
the site, we think, are trivial and no august 
body, charged with the future success of this 
world organization will ever bo much influ¬ 
enced by them. Nevertheless, we shall state 
them and show their triviality and inapplica¬ 
bility. and how easily time will obliterate 
them. 

If any of the cities of New York, Boston. 
Philadelphia, or Chicago were located within 
50 miles from the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country there Is little doubt that it 
would now be the selected site for permanent 
headquarters. It has everything else in the 
criteria of the United Nations Organization 
except a large city. Is the proximity of a 
large city an essential? Woifld it add any¬ 
thing to the abilities of those who will be 
charged with the duties of world organiza¬ 
tion and administration, to do the important 
work entrusted to them? Will it add to their 
thinking or working ability in any way? The 
answer is plain. It will not. On the con¬ 
trary it will detract from them; it will be a 
continuing invitation to distractions from 
them; it will overshadow what ought to be 
the most important center of the world, 
with its own already established importance, 
world connections, and size. History proves 
this beyond dcubt. Few of the great move¬ 
ments in racial progress or development have 
originated from the great cities. 

When Buddha was assembling the beauti¬ 
ful principles announced in his eight-fold 
path to righteousness, which are still the 
delight and solace of more people than fol¬ 
low any other religion, he sought the se¬ 
clusion of the countryside and abandoned 
the great cities of his empire. Under the 
quiet of the Bo tree ho announced them. 

When Mohammed was evolving the mild, 
dignified philosophy of Islamlsm, those ideals 
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Which presage general peace and quiet and 
the recognition of equality of all persons 
according to their own personal merits, he 
frequently retired to a small cave in the 
foothills to contemplate. There from 611 to 
622 he evolved those great principles which 
still direct the conduct of a large portion 
of the world’s population. 

When Jesus was slowly assembling the 
majestic concepts of the kingdom of heaven 
and the principles of conduct leading to it, 
he went about the humble homes of ordinary 
people, he frequented the lonely areas by the 
Sea of Galilee away from the distractions and 
turmoil of the world. 

The treaty of Westphalia (1644-48) was 
formulated at two small towns, Munster and 
Osnabruck, not only ns a treaty of peace but 
to end an era of religious warfare and in¬ 
augurate a World-Wide attempt at tolerance. 

The Council of Trent (1645-63) met in a 
mountain country 44 miles northeast of 
Verona (at that time a greater distance than 
two or three hundred miles is today) and 
there accomplished the chief definitive work 
of Catholic reform. 

In this country we early passed by New 
York and Philadelphia to select an Isolated 
site on virgin territory for our permanent 
Capital at Washington, D. C. 

In fact all great cities were wilderness 
originally. History proves definitely that 
proximity to a large city is not an essential 
or even a favorable element for production 
of great Ideals requiring thinking, study, 
analysis and courageous pioneering work. 

We might Just as well face the real facts 
and they are that the only reason for wanting 
proximity to a large city is for the purpose 
of social life, entertainment and fun. It is 
the age-old temptation to follow the flesh 
pots and wine casks of riotous living which 
detract from, rather than add to, our ability 
to think, work, and act accurately and 
courageously. 

Those in charge of United Nations destinies 
should put the location of their permanent 
headquarters on a higher plane than this. 
Ill the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country they can find the natural grandeur 
and majesty appropriate to the headquarters 
of a world organization which we hope will 
be the salvation of the world and its con¬ 
tinuing advance along the line of racial 
equality, development, and civilization. We 
submit that a decision to that eiTect w'ould 
at once radiate throughout the world the 
idea that the United Nations Organization is 
approaching and making its important de¬ 
cisions with sincerity and singleness of pur¬ 
pose; that purpose being always at every 
step to do the very best thing to attain the 
great objectives expressed in the Charter. 

The only other objection we have ever 
heard against the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country is to the effect that there 
are no facilities there ready for immediate 
occupation and operation of the general 
headquarters. While this is not a correct 
statement of fact, and while we can furnish 
ample facilities for temporary use, we pro¬ 
pose to answer the objection in a way more 
beneficial to United Nations operations. 

It seems to us that there is a present tend¬ 
ency in United Nations operation to proceed 
with too much haste. There seems to be a 
propensity to try to hurry everything along 
the lines of setting up some new business 
corporation or some new industrial organi¬ 
zation. We respectfully submit that there is 
no need for haste and that too much haste 
may breed distrust among the members, may 
preclude smaller nations from asserting their 
various Interests, and may prevent attain¬ 
ment of the right decision on many Impor- 
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tant questions in the formative period of the 
Organization’s existence. The United Na¬ 
tions Organization, or its members, is in 
charge of the world. The enemies of its ideas 
are under complete restraint. Therefore, 
why not give to these important questions 
the research, analysis, and time for decision 
to which they are most certainly entitled. 

We suggest that the Organization did very 
well at San Francisco during its stay there. 
It has been doing very well at London and 
could continue there temporarily until its 
facilities at the new site were made to its 
own order and convenience. It could move 
to Stalingrad for a temporary stay, then to 
Peiping, then to Paris. Maybe it would be a 
great thing for the various nations of the 
world to see their capital and government in 
actual operation in their midst for a short 
time. Maybe it would show them that it was 
theirs; that they were a component part of 
it; that its capital and government could 
operate in their midst successfully. Grad¬ 
ually the Organization can be assembling its 
personnel, composing its procedure, and ac¬ 
cumulating the experience which will enable 
it to go ahead methodically and efficiently 
when it occupies its permanent headquarters. 
We did this in the original establishment of 
permanent capital of the United States and 
it proved both practicable and successful. 

We respectfully submit, therefore, our an¬ 
swer to the objection of no facilities for Im¬ 
mediate use. as follows: (1) We can provide 
them if early occupation is an essential; (2) 
it would be better to construct them to your 
own order and design from the start and grad¬ 
ually occupy them as you developed the in¬ 
ternational zone of 100 square miles of terri¬ 
tory. 

WOULD THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION BE 

WELCOME TO THE BEAUTIFUL BLACK HILLS 

MOUNTAIN COUNTRV? 

We have heretofore advised the United Na¬ 
tions Organization of the signing of a Joint 
declaration by the governors of 10 sovereign 
States of midcontinent North America, specif¬ 
ically asking the Organization to establish 
headquarters in the mldcontinont area and 
pointing out the many advantages of doing so 
from the viewpoint of United Nations success. 
This is the largest block of official Influence 
that has 80 far Issued from the United States 
of America on the regional location of the 
permanent headquarters. 

One of the first invitations to be lodged 
with the United Nations Organization was 
that of the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country signed Jointly by the Governors of 
South Dakota. Wyoming, and Nebraska in 
which sovereign States the region lies. Dur¬ 
ing all the time the matter has been consid¬ 
ered we have in various ways shown our de¬ 
sire to have the permanent headquarters lo¬ 
cated in this area. 

Therefore, there is no doubt on the ques¬ 
tion: The United Nations Organization would 
not only be welcome, but we are anxious to 
have you locate your permanent headquarters 
in the beautiful Black Hills mountain coun¬ 
try. 

We respectfully submit, therefore, that this 
brief establishes the fact that the most ap¬ 
propriate and the best decision which the 
United Nations Organization could make for 
the permanent benefit of the Organization 
and the successful attainment of its ma¬ 
jestic objectives, so far as selection of its 
permanent headquarters is concerned, is to 
select the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country, which always welcomes you here. 

Dated January 30, 1046. 

Dwioht Griswold, 
Qovernor of Nebraska, 

M. Q. Sharpe, 

Qovernor of South Dakota, 
Lester C. Hunt, 

Governor of Wyoming, 


Tennessee Valley Authority Electric Light 
and Power Rates 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 12 years 
ago today the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity entered upon its first contract to dis¬ 
tribute power generated on the Tennes¬ 
see River to the people of that area. 
That great organization has grown until 
it is capable of generating 12,000.000.000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. 

As coauthor of the bill creating the 
TVA, and one who has fought its battles 
in Congress from that day to this, I am 
proud of the wonderful record it is 
making. 

It has proved to be the greatest de¬ 
velopment of ancient or modem times. 
It has done more for the power consum¬ 
ers of America than anything else that 
this Government has ever undertaken, 
in supplying a yardstick to show the 
American people what electricity is 
worth and what it should cost the ulti¬ 
mate consumer in every section of this 
country. 

Before the creation of the TVA, the 
private power companies were buying 
power from the Government at Muscle 
Shoals at a little less than 2 mills a kilo¬ 
watt-hour and selling it to the residential 
consumers at an average of more than 
9 cents a kilowatt-hour. The average 
residential consumer in that area used 
from 30 to 40 kilowatt-hours a month. 
The average commercial consumer used 
less than 100 kilowatt-hours a month 
and paid about the same rates for it as 
did the residential consumers. 

The farmers got no electricity at all. 

Today the average residential con- 
.sumer in that area is using 156 kilowatt- 
hours a month and paying an average of 
1.81 cents a kilowatt-hour, and the com¬ 
mercial consumers are using an average 
of 392 kilowatt-hours a month and pay¬ 
ing an average of 2.01 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. 

Tens of thousands of miles of rural 
power lines have been built in the TVA 
area, which includes every one of the 10 
counties I represent. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of farmers throughout the area are 
being served with TVA power at TVA 
rates, bringing to them light, hope, in¬ 
spiration. and relief from drudgery. It 
brings them everything the man in the 
city has—except the noise and city taxes. 

Again I say it is the greatest single de¬ 
velopment of ancient or modern times. 

At this point I am inserting a table of 
electricity sales, statistics of the TVA 
for the month of November 1945, 

Please study it carefully and compare 
Its figures with the electricity consumed 
and rates paid by the people you repre¬ 
sent. 

Then you will begin to understand 
what the TVA really means. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Electricity salec wtatistios, retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, November 1945 



W'bolesale purohasce 

Number of eustomert 

Residential customer statlstias 

Commercial service 

Distributors, grouped according to fiscal 1045 gross revenue 

Kilowatt- 
hours for 
month 

Mfllsper 

kflowatt- 

hour 

Total 

month 

Percent 

rural 

for 

month 

III 

Number 
of cus¬ 
tomers 

Average 
kilowatt- 
hours per 
customer 
during 
month 

Average 
cents per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

Percent 

nplng 

less than 
25 kilo¬ 
watt- 
hours ^ 

Kilowatt- 
hours per 
onstomer- 
month 

Cents per 
kilowatt- 
hour. 
itfonUi 

MVKIOirAL DISTKIBVTORB 

Grow A (over $750,000): 

Onattanooga. Tenn. 












60,446,522 

8.70 

48,007 

18 

171 

42,097 

238 

1.08 

10 

678 

1.00 

Huntsville, Ala.... 

7,086,056 

4.42 

10,605 

21 

89 

9,126 

103 

1.64 

16 

437 

1.06 

Knoxville, Teiui. 

20,482,416 

4.09 

45,593 

10 

40 

40.406 

205 

1.67 

8 

5m 

1.70 

Memphis, Tonii... 

55,261, 802 
89,480,306 

8.75 

83,830 

12 

197 

70,001 

106 

2.26 

12 

300 

2.53 

Nashville, Tenn... 

4.16 

67,119 

5 

277 

67,005 

215 

1.06 

9 

498 

1.73 

Group B ($251,000 to $750,000): 










Bristol, Tenu.. 

2,352,015 

4.03 

6,805 

21 

37 

5,030 

146 

1.94 

12 

459 

1.04 

Bristol, Vb.. 

2,347,047 

4.72 

4,423 

18 

35 

3.639 

120 

2.03 

12 

507 

l.Ol 

Clarksville, Tenn.*. 

2,686.720 

4.69 

8.801 

0 

0 

8,147 

210 

1.61 

11 

547 

1.90 

Cleveland. Tenn_-. 

2,080.000 

4.15 

4028 

15 

36 

4,184 

160 

1.75 

16 

453 

1.75 

Clinton, Tenn..... 

1,033.530 
2,485,840 

4.87 

8,839 

85 

40 

2,746 

125 

2.05 

11 

465 

1.0.5 

Columbia, Tenn. 

Deoatur, Ala.-. 

5.33 

4.995 

21 

25 

4.147 

207 

1.64 

16 

434 

1.01 

5,301.600 

4,022,040 

4.41 

5.498 

0 

34 

4,770 

238 

1.18 

11 

.535 

1.36 

Jackson, Tenn.-... 

8.91 

8,141 

17 

87 

6,927 

135 

1.97 

14 

405 

1.02 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

LaFollette, Term. 

4,268,228 

4.52 

9,708 


73 

8,312 

127 

2.01 

22 

444 

1.91 

2,124,840 

‘ 5.53 

8,503 

19 

14 

2,971 

127 

1. 02 

16 

456 

l.SW 

Maryville, Tenn.. 

1,841.162 

4.92 

4,865 


34 

4,183 

221 

1.00 

12 

.525 

1.65 

Murfreeslniro, Term. 

1.66], 858 

5.10 

8,558 

13 

-1^ 

3,002 

289 

1.05 

V 

530 

1.00 

BhefBeld, Ala. 

2,780,400 

4.05 

3,989 

28 

47 

3.390 

281 

1.66 

14 

416 

1.70 

Group C ($101,000 to $250,000): 

5.40 








Athens, Ala... 

1^150,290 

3,674 

57 

36 

8,120 

18.3 

1.68 

19 

441 

1.71 

Athens, Tenn... 

1,323,500 

5.27 

3,647 

13 

20 

3,138 

1.53 

1.83 

19 

546 

1. 78 

Beasemor. Ala. 

Bowling Green, Ky... 

984,007 

4.59 

4281 

0 

22 

3.671 

307 

2.11 

23 

466 

1.79 

1,415,201 

5.11 

5,407 

1 

72 

4,591 

2,042 

84 

2.48 

20 

504 

1.00 

Carroll County, Tenn. 

Cohnnbu^ Miss... 

070,686 

6.16 

3.888 

88 

14 

1.30 

1.88 

18 

275 

2.1.5 

1,741, 200 

4.72 

4,300 

0 

45 

3.586 

128 

1.46 

20 

409 

1.45 

Dickson. Tenn. 

Blisabetbton, Tenn. 

1,040,400 

5.14 

2.931 

38 

58 

2,447 

185 

1.93 

16 

330 

1.K5 

1,070,810 

1,022,400 

6.88 

4 900 

51 

14 

4,248 

120 

2.00 

33 

830 

2.15 

Krwin. Tenn. 

4.74 

2,046 

51 

29 

1,770 

146 

1.08 

16 

319 

2.07 

Florence, Ala. 

K 240,000 

4.21 

4,378 

0 

25 

3,654 

276 

1.15 

8 

480 

1.44 

Gallatin^ Tenn.. 

606.000 

6.14 

1,739 

1 

10 

1,876 

148 

1.91 

16 

405 

l.OK 

0 reenev ille, Tenn. 

1,220.800 

5.89 

4,586 

3.522 

55 

28 

3.817 

1.32 

1.90 

16 

397 

1.02 

Harriman. Tenn.- 

1,740,604 

4.56 

28 

34 

2,977 

180 

1.77 

11 

524 

1.68 

Hopkinsville, Ky... 

1,210.040 

4.69 

3,894 

1 

43 

3,119 

102 

2.30 

19 

428 

2.00 

Lawrencehurg, Tenn. 

4658,200 

6.72 

2,791 

28 

29 

2,286 

180 

1.89 

15 

838 

2.04 

Lebanon, Tenn. 

835,200 

4.96 

1,980 

5 

15 

1,578 

105 

1.71 

13 

498 

1.70 

Lenoir City^Tenn.. 

1,527,000 

4.70 

4494 

41 

47 

8,072 

179 

1.09 

14 

528 

1.65 

Lewisburg Tenn.......... 

737,000 

5.00 

1,410 

2,975 

1 

16 

1,119 

258 

1.16 

10 

504 

1.84 

Mayfield, Ky. 

MoMinnvllle, Tenn. 

754.176 

5.09 

0 

4 

2,472 

87 

2.30 

16 

878 

2.07 

1,464.000 

4.82 

4,800 

25 

23 

3,469 

154 

1.78 

20 

838 

2.07 

Milan, Tenn. 

887.000 

483 

1,845 

44 

8 

1,564 

228 

1.43 

18 

.532 

1.68 

Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

2,222,000 

4 82 

1,341 

5 

4 

1,128 

102 

1.66 

10 

478 

1.86 

New Albwy, Miss. 

677,700 

5.27 

2,368 

34 

-6 

1.881 

149 

1.77 

28 

286 

2.28 

Newport, Tenn.............. 

706,800 

5.09 

2,739 

59 

80 

2,832 

108 

1.98 

20 

889 

1.H0 

Paris, Tenn _ _ _____ _ 

], 170.000 

4V7 

3,446 

4026 

34 

37 

2,894 

2,359 

171 

1.76 

14 

427 

1.06 

Pulaski, Tenn. 

1,866.080 

5.23 

44 

7 

180 

1.70 

13 

307 

1.82 

Kipley, Tenn.-... 

739,242 

6.20 

2,015 

15 

20 

1,529 

133 

1.92 

10 

313 

2.27 

Rock wood, Tenn. 

865.800 

478 

4153 

27 

0 

1,800 

177 

1. 72 

16 

583 

1.78 

Russellville, Ala. 

976,000 

5.76 

1,446 

4414 

4 

22 

1.234 

168 

1.69 

18 

471 

1.75 

Shelbyville, Tenn. 

1,820,800 

4 81 

0 

10' 

2,016 

201 

1.04 

11 

505 

1.01 

Hpringfleld. Tenn. 

Tupelo, Miss. 

703,800 

5.06 

1,721 

0 

22 

1,204 

171 

1.67 

18 

458 

1.86 

1,421,250 

4 51 

4784 

3 

18 

2,267 

170 

1.28 

15 

616 

1.20 

Weakley County, Tenu. 

896,400 

5.67 

8,644 

28 

86 

2,970 

130 

1.93 

16 

270 

2.25 

Group D ($51,000 U) $100,000): 

Awdeen, Miss. 












336,000 

461 

1,259 

2 

.3 

964 

152 

1.78 

18 

848 

1.02 

Albertville. Ala. 

816,800 

498 

1,811 

0 

24 

1,071 

201 

1.68 

16 

400 

1.84 

Amory, Miss.—... 

404,800 

5.01 

1,324 

14 

17 

1,000 

116 

2.09 

17 

489 

1.71 

Bolivar, Tenn... 

889.867 

6.40 

1,097 

32 

14 

824 

147 

1.80 

IK ' 

267 

2.15 

Brownsville. Tenn. 

812,000 

5.88 

1,034 

0 

13 

786 

114 

2.12 

17 

381 

1.03 

Cookeville, Tenn. 

•450,000 

5.30 

1 1»40S 

0 

4 

1,088 

176 

1. 72 

18 

519 

1.86 

Dayton, Tenn. 

387,060 

5.35 

1,350 

1 

13 

1,130 

168 

1.71 

14 

405 

2.08 

Ktowah, Tenn. 

408,000 

5.36 

1,523 

22 

0 

1,340 

147 

1.03 

14 

408 

1.05 

Fayetteville, Tenn. 

687,140 

5.16 

1,566 

0 

8 

1,204 

1,285 

212 

1.06 

11 

468 

1.77 

Fort Payne, Ala. 

564,000 

5.18 

1,485 

1 0 

21 

181 

1.72 

12 

456 

1.72 

GuntersvlWe, Ala. 

790/800 

4.80 

1,247 

8 

17 

1,039 

103 

1.69 

17 

446 

1.80 

Holly 8pinm, Miss.. 

Humboldt, Tenn. 

345,100 

0.29 

1,250 

33 

23 

038 

210 

1.40 

20 

256 

2.63 

.528.000 

1 5.05 

1,617 

2 

13 

1,873 

113 

2.04 

20 

423 

1.87 

Jellico, Tenn. 

386,400 

5.70 

3,695 

1,934 

1 42 

-6 

1,400 

58 

2.00 

20 

327 

2.00 

Tiextngton, Tenn. 

582,310 

5.70 

19 

25 

1,449 

182 

1.69 

38 

208 

2.17 

Loudon. Tenn. 

500,400 

427,000 

5.04 

1,957 

28 

18 

1,716 

155 

1.76 

38 

324 

1.87 

I.ouisville, Miss..... 

6.72 

1,328 

0 

2.1 

1,014 

106 

2.09 

22 

275 

2.27 

Murphy, N. C. 

379,800 

1 6.04 

775 

36 

3 

509 

228 

1.40 

30 

400 

1.78 

Murray, Ky... 

Okoloim, Miss... 

515,'322 

5.28 

1,078 

2 

21 

1,820 

128 

2.08 

10 

825 

2.12 

408,600 

414,000 

400 

1,204 

47 

6 

080 

m 

1.57 

23 

204 

2.60 

PhlladelphlaLlVI Iss. 

RussellviHe, Ky. 

4 77 

1,200 

14 

19 

931 

105 

1.02 

28 

4.33 

1.00 

316, (KX) 

408 

1,284 

2 

7 

956 

73 

2.55 

23 

200 

2.20 

Boottsboro, Ala. 

501,600 
477,774 

4 35 

1,223 

0 

12 

097 

232 

1.55 

16 

531 

1.67 

Bevlervillo, Tenn... 

438 

1,421 

36 

-2 

1,065 

153 

1. 77 

22 

587 

1.78 

Btarkviile, Miss. 

700,400 

i 4.81 

1,464 

0 

14 

1,243 

126 

1.51 

20 

433 

1.43 

Hweetwater, Tenn. 

509.562 

4 36 

1,575 

38 

8 

1.853 

1,220 

154 

1.82 

20 

1 381 

1.01 

Tarrant City, Ala. 

307. 538 

5.08 

1.349 

0 

4 

153 

1.06 

! 7 

303 

i 2.10 

Trenton. Tenn. 

530,000 

436 

1,041 

0 

13 

a37 

225 

1.14 


.301 

1.46 

Tusonmbia, Ala. 

672,880 

4 68 

1,559 

0 

11 

1,889 

335 

1.87 

i « 

•605 

•1.96 

West Point, Miss. 

407,000 

427 

1,389 

0 

15 

1,065 

98 

2.24 

16 

434 

1.02 

Winchester, Tenn... 

400,800 

1 465 

4171 

8 

15 

942 

230 

1.06 

18 

454 

1.00 

Group E ($50,000 or less) : 




602 






Benton, Ky. 

126,700 

410 

726 

21 

U 

80 

2.30 

24 

230 

2.49 

Benton County, Tenn... 

108,080 

480 

802 

14 

28 

022 

128 

1.92 

21 

296 

2.14 

Oourtland, Ala... 

11A800 

7.38 

348 

0 

3. 

963 

221 

1.42 

20 

274 

2.14 

Franklin, Ky. 

246.000 

401 

1,171 

0 

11 

889 

60 

2.66 

32 

293 

2.21 

Uartsello, Ala.-. 

253,600 

0.00 

940 

0 

8 

708 

190 

1.64 

14 

280 

2.14 

Macon, Miss. 

100,800 

411 

580 

0 

1 

400 

ISO 

1.87 

20 

867 

ZIO 

Muscle Shoals, Ala..... 

150,600 

441 

408 

0 

8 

800 

319 

1.42 

12 

060 

1.86 

New hem, Tenn... 

Somerville, Tenn. 

100,000 

0.26 

520 

0 

0 

408 

160 

1.76 

13 

420 

1.00 

212; 848 

497 

443 

11 

10 

817 

250 

1.44 

14 

401 

2.05 

W'ater Valley, Miss. 

272,000 

448 

996 

6 

17 

798 

143 

1.79 

22 

285 

2.40 


I Median kilowatt-hours and percent using less than 25 kOowatt-honrs are October llgurM for all distributors. 
> l05,Ano kilowatt-hours generated by Lawrenoeburg^a own plant not inchidod. 

* 73,600 kilowatt-hours generated by Cookeville's own plant not indudod. 

* Data for period longer than 1 month. 
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Electricity sales statistics, retail distribution of electricity at TV A resale rates, November 1945 —Continued 


Distributors, grouped according to f seal 1943 gross revenue 

1 Wholesale purchases | 

Number of customers 

1 Residential customer statistics j 

Commercial service 

Kilowatt- 
hours for 
month 

Mills per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

Total 

month 

Percent 

rural 

for 

month 

Adde<1 

during 

month 

Number 
of cus¬ 
tomers 

A verage 
kilowatt- 
hours per 
customer 
during 
month 

Average 
cents iM*r 
kilowatt- 
houi- 

Percent 
using 
les.s than 
25 kilo- 
W’tttt- 

hours ‘ 

Kilowatt- 
hours per 
eustorncr- 
month 

Cents per 
kilow'att- 
hour. 
month 

COOPERATIVE DISTRIBCTOKB 












Group I) ($251,000 to $730,000); 












Duck River Electric Membership Corp., Tennessee,. 

4.201,751 

6.23 

8,699 

C5 

75 

7,510 

141 

1 1.88 

18 

^.77 

2.09 

OilKSon County Electric Membership Corp., Tennessee. 

3,108,730 

A 16 

8,750 

59 

167 

7,425 

123 

1.98 

21 


X39 

Middle Tennessee Electric Membership Corp., Ten- 












nossec. 

1,744,170 

6.55 

6,980 

85 

87 

5,989 

l.'iO 

1.87 

17 

221 

2.33 

Beqimchoe Valley Electric Cooperative, Tennessee_ 

:t, 302. (»40 

4.91 

4,561 

34 

20 

3,741 

1.37 

1.80 

20 

319 

2.01 

Volunteer Electric (Cooperative, Tennessee. 

1,600,700 

5.30 

6,858 

55 

72 

5,886 

lOIi 

2.20 

24 

289 

2. 0(i 

Group C ($101,000 to $250,000): 












Alcorn ('ounty Electric Power Association, Misslrslppi. 

1,928,300 

4.30 

3,860 

44 

47 

3,200 

227 

1.10 

12 

434 

1.42 

Appalachian Electric Corn., Tennessee. 

1.570. 400 

.•^.13 

3,128 

50 

26 

V 2,693 

134 

1.85 

1 20 

280 

2.00 

(hillmati Electric Corp., Alabama... 

310,000 

0.21 

4,953 

(»3 

38 

4,522 

05 

2.88 

24 

141 

2.91 

('Umberlaud Electric Membership Corp., Tcnncrsei-.. 

1,200,535 

5.97 

7,361 

72 

106 

0,492 

121 

2.20 

18 

183 

2.65 

Four-County Electric Power Association, Mississippi.. 

1,182,372 

6.05 

5,282 

09 

58 

4,452 

li:{ 

1.9.5 

29 

151 

2.64 

Holston Electric Corn., Tennessee. 

643, .300 

5.28 

3.330 

80 

33 

2,913 

90 

2. 18 

28 

295 

2.04 

Marshall De Kalb Electric Corp., Alabama. 

814,720 

6.03 

3,198 

72 

44 

2,736 

ini 

2.12 

37 

271 

2.01 

Meriwether Lewis Electric Corp., Tennessee. 

012.423 

5.86 

2,994 

35 

49 

2,347 

120 

1.99 

17 

290 

2.10 

North Georgia Electric Momborship Corp., Georgia... 

1,500,322 

4.80 

7,132 

100 

127 

0,508 

100 

2.17 

25 

153 

2.87 

I’onnyrile Rural Electric Codperativo Corp., Ken- 












tucky. 

721, 320 

5.87 

4,087 

41 

38 

3,380 

110 

2. 39 

17 

, 178 

2.70 

Pontotoc Electric Power Assoeiation, Mi.s8issipi>i. 

667,200 

5.50 

2.782 

68 

33 

2,360 

104 

2.04 

27 

200 

2.20 

Southwest Tennessee Electric Monibership Corp., 








1.85 ^ 




Tennessee. 

1.405, 505 

5.79 

4,274 

09 

28 

3,499 

147 


24 

202 

2. 76 

Tomhigbee Electric Power Assoeiation, Mississippi_ 

784,800 

5.72 

4,689 

€6 

51 

4.043 

95 

2.11 

26 

14:i 

2.77 

Trl-Coiinty Electric Membership Con*.. Tennessw*. 

1,102,020 

5.52 

7,447 

58 

60 

6,184 

TTi 

2.44 

28 

208 

2.4:i 

Lpfier Cumberland Electric Memberahip Corp., Ten* 












nesscc... 

782,678 

5.79 

4,C60 

59 

23 

3,820 

19 

2.17 

25 

224 

2.24 

Group I) ($51,000 to $100,000); 












Central Electric Power Association, Mississippi. 

261.100 

6.39 

2. .385 

100 

54 

X 058 

72 

2.86 

16 

95 

3. 38 

Cherokee Electric Corp., Alabama. 

424,800 

5. C3 

3,791 

87 

46 

X4fll 

00 

2.58 

36 

153 

2.61 

Fort Loudoun Electric Corp., Tennessee..... 

441.600 

6.03 

2,547 

86 

20 

X260 

96 

2.20 

28 

282 

2.10 

Joe Wheeler Electric Membership Corp., Alabama.. 

620,050 

6.69 

Z761 

73 

41 

X283 

125 

2.05 

15 

238 

2.26 

Lincoln County Electric Memljership Corp., Ten- 












ne.sHW*___ 

727.861 

1 5.33 

2,117 

86 

68 

1,844 

121 

Xll 

21 

185 

2.73 

Mountain Electric Cori)., Tennessee.. 

243.425 

0.45 

2,870 

71 

25 

2,410 

49 

3.29 

45 

127 

3.19 

Natches Trace Electric Power Association, Missis.sippi. 

675. 400 

5.99 

2,863 

63 

40 

2,208 

104 

X04 

32 

201 

2.48 

North Alabama Electric Corp., Alabama. 

589.800 

6.06 

1,913 

46 

24 

1,003 

111 

2.00 

26 

218 

X28 

IMckwlck Electric Membership Conn. Tenne.s.sec. 

303. .'■00 

6.38 

2,080 

47 

50 

1,742 

103 

2,08 

29 

302 

2.01 

Plateau Electric Corp , Tennessee. 

407. 838 

5.85 

1.593 

74 

15 

1,314 

88 

2. 32 

19 

305 

2.21 

Prentiss Electric Power Association, Mississippi. 

395, 300 

6.63 

2,307 

49 

41 

1,926 

144 

1.76 

19 

311 

1.94 

Sand Mountain Electric Corp., Alabama. 

490,892 

G.50 

3.325 

87 

30 

X744 

81 

2.37 

26 

158 

X62 

Tallahatchie Valley Electric Power Association, 












Mississippi. 

645. 600 

6.64 

3,456 

89 

83 

X975 

96 

2.23 

27 

178 

2.ai 

Tennessee Valley Electric Corp., Tenne.ssee. 

39.3.180 

6.19 

l.(H2 

13 

17 

1,331 

133 

1.88 

21 

302 

2.11 

Tippah Klootric Power AsBociation, Miasiaaippi. 

409,200 

6.25 

1.346 

32 

22 

1,047 

134 

1.82 

17 

255 

ZOi 

Warren Rural Electric Cooperative Con»., Kentucky.. 

389.537 

6.28 

2.919 

70 

43 

2,479 

84 

X50 

19 

ir>3 

X95 

We.st Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., 












Kentucky . 

392,963 

a 84 

3.378 

77 

32 

3,031 

70 

2.96 

21 

120 

X96 

Group E ($30.fl(N)or loss); 












Blue Ridge Electric Association, Georgia. 

187,500 

6.32 

1,651 

72 

27 

1,3.55 

71 

2.30 

32 

119 

3.(W 

Canoy Fork Electric Corp., Totmesaee. 

187,200 

a7U 

2,106 

100 

21 

1,982 

fa 

2.90 

31 

70 

3.59 

Chickasaw Electric Corn., Tennessee. 

189.094 

6.24 

1,069 

72 

23 

890 

117 

1.08 

32 

147 

2.89 

East Mississippi Electric Power Association, Missis¬ 












sippi . 

268.660 

a56 

1,663 

76 

17 

1,447 

79 

2.73 

25 

167 

XOl 

Forked Deer Electric Corp., Tennessee. 

196,646 

7.11 

1,956 

100 

18 

1,817 

71 

2.61 

25 

74 

3.85 

Uickinan-Fulton Counties Rural Electric Coorera 












tive Corp., Kentucky. 

162,000 

6.86 

1,268 

100 

16 

1,180 

98 

2.67 

27 

115 

3.11 

Monroe County, EPA., Mississippi. 

108,000 

6.76 

1,424 

80 

27 

1,229 

80 

2.34 

23 

115 

3.30 

North East Miss. EPA., Mississippi. 

173.400 

a 50 

994 

100 

21 

861 

96 

2.06 

22 

73 

3.52 

Tishomingo County EPA., Mississippi. 

282,040 

7.02 

1,484 

82 

20 

1,212 

118 

1.86 

30 

184 

2.81 

FRIVATE COMPANIES 












Bells Light dc Water Co., Tennessee... 

111,600 

6,74 

339 

0 

1 

263 

133 

1.85 

23 

234 

2.02 

Franklin Power A Light Co., Tennessee. 

580,000 

5.40 

1,346 

0 

11 

1,072 

231 

1.58 

10 

420 

1.83 

Tennessee Light dc Power Co., Kentucky. 

30,600 

6.77 

835 

22 

1 

183 

141 

2.01 

13 

141 

2.77 

TVA DIRECT OPEBATIONB 












Copperbill District, Tennessee_ 



2,198 

28 

7 

1,800 

149 

1.79 

21 

295 

2.16 

Laudcrd^c District, Alabama. 



2,334 

82 

9 

X027 

128 

2.00 

17 

172 

2.67 

TOTALS 












02 municipalities. 

276,487,173 

4.24 

471,909 

16 

X380 

399,026 

173 

1.76 

13 

451 

1.06 

4« cooperatives.... 

39,942,682 

5.64 

16X026 

68 

X047 

13X635 

108 

2.09 

24 

218 

2.:i2 

3 i^ivate companies. 

731,200 

6.68 

1,919 

3 

13 

1,518 

203 

1.04 

13 

348 

1.98 

2 TVA direct operations. 



4,632 

55 

16 

3,827 

138 

J.89 

19 

243 

2.32 

Grand total. 

816,160,966 

4.41 

640,386 

29 

4,456 

542,906 

156 

1.81 

16 

392 

2.01 


1 Median kilowatt-hours and percent using less than 26 kilowatt-hours are October figures for all distributors. 


These are the rates we hope to see 
spread throughout the entire Nation and 
extended to every farm home In America. 


Who Can Give Away Part of United 
States to UNO? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. SHAPTIR. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 


a thought-provoking article by George 
E. Sokolsky, well-grounded and highly 
respected news commentator. This ar¬ 
ticle appeared in many of the Nation’s 
newspapers Friday, February 8: 

Who Can Givs Awat Part of United States 
TO UNO? 

(By George E. Bokoleky) 

Who can give the United States away? 
Who can give any part of it away? Who has 
the authority to deed it to another country 
or any group of countries? The Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States says nothing on 
the subject. 

Yet, the fact is that the UNO wants to 
take 42 square miles out of the United States 
to make it a separate and distinct country, 
a foreign settlement, an extraterritorial area 
governed by foreigners and not subject to 
the laws of this country. Who has the right 


to authorize the seizure of American land in 
the States of Connecticut and New York? 

Judge John Bassett Moore, America's 
greatest authority on International relations, 
defines extraterritoriality thus: 

“Owing to diversities in law, custom, and 
social iiabits the citizens and subjects of na¬ 
tions possessing European civilization enjoy 
In countries of non-European civilization, 
chiefly in the east, an extensive exemption 
from the operation of the local law. This 
exemption is termed ‘extraterritoriality.’ ’’ 

Of course, the actual premises of embas¬ 
sies and such buildings are acknowledged as 
extraterritoriality by mutual consent and 
common practice. But 42 square miles Is not 
a building, nor can one regard 1,500 persons 
and their families and hired help as ambas¬ 
sadors. All these people will live in America; 
none will live under American law. As Judge 
Moore says: 
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**nnder this system, Jurisdiction is exer¬ 
cised hy foreign officials, most frequently the 
diplomatic and consular officers, over per¬ 
sona of their own nationality/* 

COULD HAVE OWN POLICE 

In the past extraterritoriality has existed 
in Borneo, China, Japan. Korea, Madagas¬ 
car, Muscat, Morocco, Persia, Samoan Is¬ 
lands, Slam, Tripoli, Tunis, Turkey, and Pa¬ 
cific islands. Under this system. If an Amer¬ 
ican were kidnaped and killed in the UNO 42 
square miles, no American court would have 
Jurisdiction unless especially called in for 
that specific purpose by the UNO authori¬ 
ties. If they so desired, the UNO would have 
the right to set up their own police force or 
maintain their own army in Connecticut.^ 

I lived under extraterritoriality for 13 
years. 1 have. In my own house In Shanghai, 
given refuge to men who today are promi¬ 
nent in the Chungking government but who 
could not be arrested by their own govern¬ 
ment. because they were in my house, which 
was extraterritorial. 

Once at a dinner party in the French con¬ 
cession in Shanghai Chlang Kai-shek had 
been loosely discussed. Chlang wanted to 
arrest some of those present. One, who after¬ 
ward became Chlang's Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, hid in my house. Chlang knew 
where he was, but he also knew that no war¬ 
rant would serve, as my house was extrater¬ 
ritorial. The writ of the counts y did not 
count. 

The American Minister to Siam. Mr. King, 
in the course of a note maintained **that the 
provision in the British treaty that ‘British 
subjects, their persons, homes, premises, 
lands, ships, or property of any kind shall 
not be seiJBed. injured, or in any way inter¬ 
fered with by the Siamese,* applied equally 
to United States citizens under the moet- 
favored-natlon clause and that the entire 
Jurisdiction over the Interests of the United 
Btates in Slam belonged exclusively to the 
consulate general of the United States.** 

KINGS IN OWN SIGHT 

And we all lived that way. We were little 
kings in our own right. The government of 
the country where we were situated had no 
authority over us, no civil, no criminal Juris¬ 
diction of any kind. All we had to do was 
to keep out of the friendly American court in 
Shanghai. I have seen Chinese abused and 
humiliated in their own country because ex¬ 
traterritoriality made the foreigner, the alien, 
a king in another's land. 

What law will obtain in this 42-square-mlle 
enclave in Connecticut? Will it be English 
common law, the Code Napoleon of the 
French, or the barbaric police Jurisdiction of 
Soviet Russia? 

We are letting ourselves in for a lot of 
trouble. There is no reason why UNO re¬ 
quires 42 square miles of extraterritorial ter¬ 
ritory. There is no reason why the wives and 
children, the stenographers and personal 
servants of all the delegations should enjoy 
special privileges and exemptions. American 
soil must remain American everywhere, un¬ 
der all circumstances, and let him who signs 
away an inch of it be cursed a traitor. 


Loan to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MicmoAN 

2N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUl>T'. Mr. Speaker, for 
many weeks now—^in fact since the end 
of the war—you have been heazlng much 


about lending money to Britain to 
finance the future of the new British 
Socialist Empire. IMstinguished visitors 
from England, and some of them not so 
distinguished, have been reminding us 
over and over again that Just as it was 
our duty to help the British win the war, 
it is now our duty, with our money, to 
help them recover from it. 

Well, it has finally been announced, 
after a series of secret conferences in 
Washington, that we are going to lend 
money to the British, and a lot of it. It 
adds up to $4,400,000,000. 

Now this so-called loan was first dis¬ 
closed from London. It was all kept se¬ 
cret from the American press until after 
the British newspapers had announced 
it the day before the American people 
were ir formed. This has been the tech¬ 
nique employed In giving information to 
us regarding matters vital to our in¬ 
terests. 

The announcement was one of those 
long legal documents that would frighten 
a lawyer and terrify a banker. The im¬ 
portant thing about this document is 
that it tells everything about the so- 
called loan except what it really Is, a 
gift by the American people to His Maj¬ 
esty’s Socialist Government, a gift of 
$4,400,000,000 to finance a Socialist ex¬ 
periment. You can finance a lot of 
socialism for nearly four and a half bil¬ 
lion dollars. 

Now, this loan which we are giving the 
British does not tell the whole story of 
our financial aid to Britain. It is only a 
small part of the whole story. Only 
$4,400,000,000. The loan agreement also 
contains a clause which cancels lend- 
lease to Britain to the tune of $29,000,- 
000,000. 

To be sure, the British paid us back an 
exceedingly small part in reverse lend- 
lease. They paid back about $4,000,000,- 
000 in goods and services, including 
charges for transporting our troops and 
equipment in their ships and on their 
railways. That leaves a balance of $25,- 
000,000,000 which the agreement now dis¬ 
poses of as a gift, and not a loan, al¬ 
though it was made under the fictitious 
name of lend-lease. 

Let us not forget the $6,500,000,000 
which Great Britain owes on her debt 
growing out of the First World War, 
upon which she has not paid one dollar 
since 1933. This, together with the $25,- 
000,000,000 of lend-lease and the pro¬ 
posed gift of $4,400,000,000, makes a 
grand total of $35,900,000,000. This does 
not include the billions upon billions of 
dollars in Interest on this huge amount 
which we had to borrow in order to loan 
to the British. This interest must be 
paid each year until such time as we re¬ 
duce the national debt in this amount. 
At 2^ percent the interest alone amounts 
to $918,750,000 per year. Just how many 
years’ interest must we pay before we 
have reduced our debt sufficiently to 
liquidate the $35,900,000,000 gift to Brit¬ 
ain? It will be a tidy siim in the aggre¬ 
gate, I would say, our taxpayers will have 
to dig up before our taxpayers will have 
worked and earned enough beyond their 
living expenses to pay this part of our 
national debt. 

Under the circumstances, the most im¬ 
portant point to remember about this 


so-called new loan is that it opens the 
door for every country In Europe and 
Asia to come to us and demand a gift 
camouflaged as a loan. Soviet Russia 
already is reported to be interested in 
accepting as much as $6,000,000,000 from 
us. There are rumors that China will 
be needing about $10,000,000,000 of our 
money also. France already has re¬ 
ceived a credit from us of $3,500,000,000 
and is now asking for more. There is 
even talk of lending money to Italy to 
help her over the rough spots ahead. Do 
not be too surprised if before long we are 
asked to furnish the money with which 
to build up a new Germany. 

In the case of Russia we may have to 
let her have some of our money if we give 
the British this $4,500,000,000. She was 
our ally too. She made many sacrifices 
during the war and suffered more de¬ 
struction in property and manpower than 
anyone else. True, she looked with com¬ 
placence when Hitler started the war. 
True, Russia fought the Nazis, but only 
after they had Invaded her in violation 
of the solemn treaty of peace between 
them. Uncle Joe Stalin can, of course, 
put up a very good argument that if we 
can afford to contribute money for the 
reconstruction of Britain we can Just as 
well afford to help In the reconstruction 
of Russia. 

Stalin can do even more than ask for a 
loan. He might well force as to make 
one. He can argue, with what would ap¬ 
pear to the Russian mind to have some 
degree of truth, that by lending money to 
Britain, and refiulng it to Russia, wc 
are starting the formation of a bloc of 
western powers which may some day 
turn against the Soviet Union. He can 
say that if we want Russia to be friendly 
with us, how about a little friendly 
loan—or gift. 

Now if our Government, after a free 
and open discussion, decided it would be 
to our benefit to give money to the Brit¬ 
ish to help them finance their new form 
of government, that would be quite an¬ 
other thing. But let us be honest with 
the American people. Let us not call a 
gift a loan when it is not a loan—^but 
is an outright gift. Let us be honest 
with ourselves, especially when we are 
dealing with the money of the American 
people, the money for which in the years 
to come they must down the years work 
to earn. 

You do not need to take my word that 
this so-called loan is a gift. You do not 
need to take anybody’s word. Just look 
at the agreement itself, and recall the 
statements of the British visitors who 
came here to negotiate it. 

The agreement sets an Interest rate of 
X.62 percent on the so-called loan, we 
must pay 2^ percent for the money 
which we loan to her. But payments on 
principal and interest are not to begin 
until 5 years after the loan. Then there 
is a joker in the agreement under which 
the British do not have to pay any in¬ 
terest at all, if they find making such 
payments will financially embarrass 
them. 

The principal negotiator of the loan 
for the British was John Maynard 
Keynes, a new-style economist who ad¬ 
vocated repudiation of the debt the Brit¬ 
ish owed us from the last war. He also 
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was one of the principal advocates of 
deficit spending during the depression, 
and was influential in persuading Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt that you can spend your 
way to prosperity with money that you 
have not got. When Keynes arrived in 
the United States a few months ago to 
discuss aid to Britain he openly admitted 
that a gift, rather than a loan, would 
be welcome. 

Kesmes was followed to this country by 
the Socialist leader, Harold Laski, and 
the Red Archbishop of Canterbury who 
both sneered at the old-fashioned suc¬ 
cessful business economy of the United 
States when compared with the future 
glories of British socialism. 

Now under our old-fashioned business 
economy, which was successful enough 
to furnish the materials of victory 
throughout the world in two World Wars, 
we usually consider that a loan should be 
backed up by security. 

You have all heard the phrase about 
“the British Empire on which the sun 
never sets." Well, that phrase applies 
equally well to the new British Socialist 
Empire. They have many military bases 
on this side of the Atlantic and in other 
parts of the world, most of which were 
built by we Americans at our expense, 
which will be helpful to us to keep them 
and us out of another war. They have 
islands and bases in both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, many of the former at 
our very doors, which would be useful to 
us in establishing military and civil avia¬ 
tion routes to all the parts of the world 
we are expected to protect. 

Have you heard any talk from the Brit¬ 
ish about putting up any of these bases 
or islands as security for a loan from us, 
just to prove that they might be think¬ 
ing of really paying us back? You have 
not, and neither has anyone else. 

The British also hold about $5,000,000,- 
000 in securities in American business 
and Industry. Was there any suggestion 
that they put up these holdings as secu¬ 
rity for a loan? Not that you or I or 
anyone else ever heard of. 

The principal argument of tho.se favor¬ 
ing the gift or a loan to Britain is that 
the money eventually will come back 
to us. 

The British will take the money, the 
argument runs, spend it for American 
goods, and then pay us for those Ameri¬ 
can goods with the money we gave them. 
The money will come back to us, but the 
goods it buys will go to Britain. It looks 
to me as though someone will be holding 
the bag—and it will not be the British. 

The reasoning behind this argument is 
like the idea that our tremendous public 
debt does not really matter because we 
owe the money to ourselves. 

Now, let me try to explain in simple 
terms how this arrangement with Brit¬ 
ain will work. Suppose you have a 
grocery store. I want to buy something 
at your store but I have not any money— 
at least I tell you 1 have not. So 1 per¬ 
suade you to lend me $5. I then spend 
the $5 to buy groceries from your store. 
You get the $5 back but I get the 
groceries. It is all as simple as that. 

International dealings are not much 
different from dealings at the corner 
grocery store. Grocery stores extend 
credit to their customers, Just as we as 


a Nation have done in the past. But If 
the owner of a grocery store gave money 
to his customers with the belief that he 
would get it back Just because his cus¬ 
tomers spent it in his store, he would 
soon go out of business. It is the same 
in international dealings. 

Some believe there are reasons why we 
should lend money to Britain on a sound 
business basis. But there are many rea¬ 
sons why we should not give money to 
Britain, or to any other nation. We have 
been giving more than plenty during the 
war through lend-lease and relief. It is 
time we received something in reti^n. 

This so-called loan to Britain will not 
go into effect until it has been approved 
by Congress. Its terms were arrived at 
in secrecy—secrecy over how the money 
you contribute to your Government in 
taxes is to be spent by a Government that 
plans to promote socialism. 

It is time for open discussion on how 
your Government is planning to spend 
your money abroad. It is time for open 
discussion on how the new British So¬ 
cialist Government plans to spend your 
money. It is time that the American 
people who have slaved and sweated to 
achieve victory should know how our re¬ 
sources are to be used to preserve the 
peace. 


R. M. Davisi West Virginia Businessman, 

Proposes Business Manager for the 
Federal Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker. Con¬ 
gress by the passage of the recent reor¬ 
ganization legislation, has indicated its 
desire to give to the President of the 
United States the opportunity to initiate 
realinement of agencies and bureaus. 
This would be done in an effort to bring 
order and coordination into the opera¬ 
tion of our hodge-podge of Federal ac¬ 
tivities. 

We need, as I indicated in my remarks 
during the debate on H. R. 4129, Octo¬ 
ber 3 and 4, 1945, to eliminate the over¬ 
lapping functions and duplications 
found in our sprawling governmental 
structure. 

We are, also, aware of the necessity 
for the operation of our Federal Govern¬ 
ment, at the lowest possible cost com¬ 
mensurate with a responsive program of 
efficiency for the best interest of our 
Nation and the well-being of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
important subject matter I herewith in¬ 
clude a most noteworthy letter, from a 
business leader in my district: 

Morgantown. W. Va., February 8, 1946, 
Hon. harry S. Truman, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. President: For a long time we 
have recognized that the most difficult posi¬ 
tion for any man to hold in this world is 
that of President of the United States. The 
duties of the office have increased enormously 
during the period of World War n and the 


problems the President faces today are so 
complex and baffling that only by specializa¬ 
tion can we possibly hope to solve them. He 
should be relieved of many of the tasks be¬ 
setting him in these times, particularly mat¬ 
ters of financial concern which require ex¬ 
pert analysis and administration. We should 
remember that the Government of the United 
States is the largest financial organization 
in the world and has become a permanent 
znultibllllon dollar corporation. 

Never before in the history of this country 
has so much uncertainty existed in the minds 
of the people as to what the future holds for 
them. With a national debt of nearly 
$300,000,000,000, with taxation at the highest 
level in our history except for the year 1945. 
the people arc entitled to know now just 
what kind of a plan the Government will 
have to offer in solving the complex problems 
that we are now faced with. 

Something must be done to hold the con¬ 
tinued faith and confidence of the people in 
our Government and in private enterprise. 
Without further delay, the President and the 
Congress should pass the necessary legisla¬ 
tion for the appointment of a business man¬ 
ager for the Government of the United 
States. Such a person should be appointed 
by the President, for life or during good 
behavior, with the approval of both Houses 
of Congress. He should be subject to re¬ 
moval from office only by joint action of 
the President and the Congress, ant* then 
only on charges of misfeasance or malfeas¬ 
ance in office. These safeguards are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to give him the required 
independence of action and to protect him 
from political interference. The business 
manager should be a man who has had a 
wide business experience In positions of pro¬ 
gressively increasing administrative respon¬ 
sibility. His salary should be set at $150,000 
per year with all expenses paid. This will 
aid materially in getting a top-flight man 
who will be interested in the position on a 
permanent basis. 

One of the first duties of the business 
manager would be a complete overhauling 
of our national financial structure. In the 
performance of this duty, he must not be 
subject to restrictions by either the execu¬ 
tive or legislative branches of Government. 
Then he should develop a 20-year program 
of taxation and amortization of the na¬ 
tional debt. Let labor and management and 
the people generally know what their taxes 
are going to be over a long period of time, 
subject to such revisions as may be neces¬ 
sary to meet emergencies, and you will pro¬ 
vide one of the most stabilizing factors in 
labor-management relations. Let the people 
know that some concrete plans are being 
made to reduce the national debt and you 
will eliminate one of the most important 
reasons today for inflation and the threat 
of further inflation. 

We have heard a great deal during the 
last 13 years about Government planning 
for the future. Let’s first have some real 
long-range planning to put the finances of 
this country in some understandable form. 
We shall then have a firm foundation upon 
which to build other long-range plans, such 
as transcontinental highways on a self-llqul- 
dating basis which I proposed to the Presi¬ 
dent and Congress In the year 1933. This 
may seem to be advisable for the general 
welfare. 

In addition, the business manager must 
have authority to supervise the budgets of 
all Government Departments, even the armed 
forces. This must include the power to In¬ 
stitute sound business practices in the ex¬ 
penditure of all Government moneys to elimi¬ 
nate * duplication of effort and inefficiency 
by the various agencies of the Government. 
A decided drop in the number of persons on 
the Federal pay roll would be inevitable with 
a consequent saving of millions of dollars 
to the taxpayer. 
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Let me Implore you, therefore, to give seri¬ 
ous consideration to the required legisla¬ 
tion to carry this proposal Into effect. 
Neither labor nor management can offer any 
objection to a plan which has for Its ulti¬ 
mate objective the stabilization of financial 
conditions in the country whereby both the 
employer and the employee can plan for the 
futiue. In this way, the general welfare of 
all the people of our country will be served. 

Very sincerely yours, 

R. M. Davis. 

P. 8.—A ^'opy of this letter has been sent 
to each Member of Congress. 


Labor LegislatioB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 8,194$ 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House February 7, passed what it calls 
a labor bill, but in one respect it was 
just as unfair to labor as the V^agner 
Act Is unfair to employers. If It is passed 
by the Senate and enforced, it will de¬ 
stroy unions, but in my Judgment it will 
not pass in its present form. I voted 
against it. I will vote for and will con¬ 
tinue to advocate legislation regulating 
unions. 

Am printing herewith copies of two 
bills I introduced, dealing with public 
strikes and interference with Interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

February 7, the House passed the Case 
bill, designed primarily, it was said, to 
lessen the causes of labor disputes and 
to minimize strikes, the injurious and 
economic results thereof. The sponsors 
of the bill and the Committee of the 
Whole refused to accept an amendment 
adding a new section designed to pre¬ 
vent strikes, affecting public-service cor¬ 
porations, which supply some of the ne¬ 
cessities of life, such as power, light, 
electricity, transportation, and commu¬ 
nications. The amendment which was 
rejected by the proponents of the bill 
and the committee is carried in H. R. 
5114 printed herewith and marked ex¬ 
hibit A. 

Proponents and the committee also 
rejected an amendment drawn to limit 
the penalty imposed by the Case bill for 
violations of sections 11 and 13. The 
penalty imposed for violation of those 
two sections deprives an employee 
throughout his life of the right to Join 
a union, to bargain collectively, to be 
represented by a union. Such a penalty 
is expressly forbidden by the eighth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which prohibits cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

Such a limitation was embodied in 
bills H. R. 4951 and H. R. 5202 offered 
some time ago and which, had they been 
enacted, would have accomplished the 
same result. They will be maxked ex¬ 
hibit B and exhibit C and printed here¬ 
with. 


Exhibit A 
H. R. 5114 

A bill to aid In maintaining essential public 
services by public utUlties by requiring col¬ 
lective bargaining contracts to Include pro¬ 
vision for adequate notice of intention to 
strike 

Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this 
act— 

(1) The term "public utility" includes 
only a public utility which is en|;aged in 
commerce or whose operations are such that 
a slow-down or stoppage thereof would bur¬ 
den or obstruct commerce or the free fiow 
of commerce. 

(2) The terms "employee", "representa¬ 
tives". "labor organization", and "commerce", 
shall have the meaning assigned to them in 
section 2 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

(3) The term "strike" includes any con¬ 
certed action which results in a slow-down 
or stoppage of work. 

Sxc. 2. After the date of the enactment of 
this act, no public utility shall enter into 
any contract with any labor organization 
concerning the wages, hours, or other terms 
or condition of employment of any of the 
employees of such public utility, unless such 
contract provides that such employees will 
not engage in any strike until after the ex¬ 
piration of 60 days from the date on which 
they or their representatives give to such 
public utility written notice of their inten¬ 
tion to strike together with a statement of 
their reasons for such intended strike. 

Sec. 3. If any employees of a public utility 
engage in any strike which continues for 
more than 24 hours, in violation of a pro¬ 
vision required by section 2 of this act to be 
included in the contract with respect to such 
employees, whether or not such provision 
is included in the contract, or in violation 
of a provision in a contract with respect to 
such employees, entered into before, on, or 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
which prohibits a strike or requires the giv¬ 
ing of notice before engaging in a strike, then, 
from the time of the beginning of such strike 
imtil the expiration of 12 months after the 
termination of such strike— 

(1) the employees who engage in such 
strike shall not be entitled to any rights, 
privileges, or benefits under the National 
Labor Relations Act, with respect to their 
employment by such public utility; 

(2) the labor organization with which 
such contract was entered into by such pub¬ 
lic utility shall not be recognized as a labor 
organization, or as a representative of em¬ 
ployees, under the National Labor Relations 
Act insofar as any matter relating to the em¬ 
ployees of such public utility is concerned; 
and 

(8) the National Labor Relations Board 
shall not require such public utility to bar¬ 
gain with such labor organization as the 
representative of any of the*employees of 
such public utility. 

Sxc. 4. If such strike continues for more 
than 24 hours, the employees engaged in 
such strike shall cease to be considered em¬ 
ployees of the public utility. 

Exhibit B 
H. B. 4951 

A bill to make certain labor practices and 
boycotts unlawful 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw¬ 
ful for employees of any person who is en¬ 
gaged in business as a carrier of property 
for hire, to attempt, by means of a concerted 
refusal to transport the property of, or to 
transport property to, another person— 

(1) to Induce or require such other person 
to recognize, deal with, comply with the de¬ 


mands of, or employ members of, any labor 
organization; or 

(2) to induce or require employees of such 
other person to become or remain members 
of any labor organization; 

In any case in which the property to be 
transported is to be transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce, or in which such con¬ 
certed refusal directly affects interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

8ec. 2. It shall be unlawful, by means of a 
strike against any person, or by means of a 
concerted refusal to work on, handle, or 
otherwise deal with articles or materials be¬ 
longing to any person, to induce or require, 
or to attempt to induce or require, another 
person to recognize, deal with, comply with 
the demands of, or employ members of, any 
labor organization, in any case in which such 
strike Or concerted refusal directly affects 
Interstate or foreign commerce. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, or for any officer of any labor 
organization, to Induce or require, or to at¬ 
tempt to Induce or require, any of the mem¬ 
bers of such organization to perform any act 
which constitutes a violation of section 1 
or 2. 

Sac. 4. Whoever violates any of the pro¬ 
visions of sections 1. 2. or 3— 

(1) shall upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for 
not less than 80 days, nor more than 1 year, 
or both; and 

(2) in case such violation is by a labor 
organization, shall upon conviction thereof 
cease to have and cease to be entitled to the 
status of a representative or labor organiza¬ 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act, 
for a period of not less than 90 days, nor 
more than 6 months. 

Exhibit C 
H.R. 5202 

A bill to protect employees and employers 

engaged in interstate and foreign com¬ 
merce 

Be it enacted, etc ,— 

FINOINGS AND POUCT 

Section 1 . The Congress hereby declares 
that— 

(a) It is the policy of the United States 
to foster free competitive enterprise, the in¬ 
vestment and the protection of private capi¬ 
tal in trade and commerce, and in the de¬ 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
United States. 

(b) All Americans able to work, seeking 
and finding work, shall be protected in the 
exercise of their right to work. 

(c) All individuals, copartnerships, corpo¬ 
rations, associations, and organizations cre¬ 
ating and maintaining Jobs shall be protected 
In the right to hire and give employment 
to any individual without Interference 
through force or violence by any individual 
or organization of any kind. 

Sac. 2. Whenever any act mentioned in 
this or any subsequent section shall obstruct 
or interfere with interstate or foreign com¬ 
merce— 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
alone or acting with another or others, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, by force, coercion, in¬ 
timidation, or by show or threat of force, 
or attempt to use force, to force or attempt 
to force any person to become, be, or remain 
a member of any labor organization; or, by 
force, coercion, Intimidation, or threat of 
force, or attempt to use force, to force or 
attempt to force, any person to refrain from 
engaging in or remaining In employment, 
or, by force, coercion. Intimidation, or by 
show or threat of force, or attempt to use 
force, to interfere or attempt to Interfere 
with any employee or other person on his 
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or her way to or from employment, or while 
seeking employment, which In any way con¬ 
tributes to the production of anything which 
may become an article of Interstate or for¬ 
eign commerce. 

<b) It shall be unlawful for any labor or¬ 
ganization or the officers thereof, or for any 
other organization or the officers thereof, to 
comniit any of the acts herein made un¬ 
lawful when committed by a person or a 
group of persons. 

Sec. 3. Interference in the manner pre¬ 
scribed in section 1 with each employee or 
other person is hereby made a separate and 
distinct offense. 

Sec. 4. In addition to any other penalty 
imposed by this act, every person or organi¬ 
zation violating the terms hereof shall be 
liable to every employee or person deprived 
of employment by violation of section 1 for 
double the amount of damage suffered by 
such employee or other person, which said 
<*’mages shall be not less than the sum of 
$50, together with the costs of such siilt, 
Including an attorney fee of $25, which said 
damages shall be recoverable in any Federal 
court Bitting in the State where such viola¬ 
tion may occur, and Jurisdiction of such 
actions and of the persons and organizations 
involved therein is hereby conferred upon 
such courts. 

Sec. 5- Any person violating any provision 
of this act shall, for each act. be subject 
to a fine of not more than $1,000 and im¬ 
prisonment of not more than 1 year. 

Sec. 6 . If any provision of this act, or the 
application of any provision, to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act. or the application of 
such provision, to any person or circum¬ 
stances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


Peacetime Sabotage 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time some administration 
spokesman talks about economy and the 
taxpayer and he usually indicates that 
he is for both at the same time. Obser¬ 
vation leads us to note, however, that 
neither economy in public expenditures 
nor the taxpayer amount to very much 
In the eyes of the average New Dealer. 
To use the old phrase, “They aren’t 
worth a continental.” This does not 
refer to their intrinsic worth or value 
which is indispensable to any New Deal 
program which always includes more 
jobs, bigger jobs, and in the language of 
one of the late New Dealers, “Spend and 
spend and tax and tax.” In other 
words, there must necessarily be a waste 
of public funds, or else there is no fun. 

We have pointed out on many occa¬ 
sions that this reckless and irresponsible 
policy of wasting funds is going to ruin 
the Government, but administration 
leaders do not seem to pay any atten¬ 
tion to it. I was talking the other dav 
with a high grade, competent person in 
one of the newly created Government 
Departments. This party is rated as a 
person of executive capacity, able to take 


shorthand and typing and look after 
business matters and is on the pay roll 
for only $3,000 in New Deal money. I 
quote this party: 

My Job Is all right and I have no kick 
about the pay. but It is in one of those 
reconversion bureaus where I have abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do. There are a lot of other 
people who are also on the pay roll, and they 
have nothing to do. My, but time hangs 
heavy on our hands, and we think it a 
crime to take our pay checks when we don’t 
give the Government value received. 

This is a true story and illustrates 
just what is going on under the New 
Dealei’s down here at Washington. • 

It is unpleasant for me to tell these 
facts Mr. Speaker, but people are entitled 
to know them. They are evidence of 
what a man said the other day, namely 
the bureaus and departments have got¬ 
ten so big here that they not only lun 
Congress, but they also run their own 
bosses. 

I quote from a statement furnished me 
by our colleague the Honorable John 
Taber, of New York, in which he says: 

I wish to call your attention to a table 
which 1 placed In the Record of February 7. 
1916, on page 1111, indicating an Increase of 
116,682 man-years, or 125.000 new Jobs In civil 
agencies of the Government, excluding the 
Army and the Navy, as proposed in the Presi¬ 
dent’s 1047 Budget estimates. 

These positions would require an in¬ 
creased pay roll of $232,000.O0L and seem to 
me to indicate better than anything else 
the attitude of the administration toward 
spending. 

Now, Congressman Taier is recogidzed 
as one of the outstanding men in the 
United States who believes in fair deal¬ 
ing, stating the facts correctly and pro¬ 
tecting the American people against all 
irregularities and misdeeds. He is 
pointing out what amounts to 125.000 
new jobs when the war is over, and we 
ought to be decreasing these plum trees 
and replanting the orchards with wheat 
and corn and other productive incre¬ 
ments. Mark you, he says that he has 
not even gotten to the Army and the 
Navy which notoriously waste the tax¬ 
payers* money at every opportunity. In 
wartime we called their expenditure 
necessary, and no one questioned them. 
In peacetime I feel they will find out too 
late that a different yardstick is in ex¬ 
istence. 

HENRT WALLACE AND HAROLD ICKES 

It made me feel sad yesterday, Mr. 
Speaker, when I read an article from the 
Houston Chronicle of Houston, Tex., 
under date of January 27, 1946. This 
referred to the fact that the Department 
of Commerce has boosted its budget esti¬ 
mate $77,000,000 as between the fiscal 
years of 1946 and 1947. Now the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce is the Honorable 
Henry Wallace, long recognized as a 
God-fearing son of Iowa, than whom 
there are none greater In their love for 
the common people and their desire to 
benefit all of our neighbors. I was sur¬ 
prised to learn that Mr. Wallace’s budget 
estimates for peacetime purposes had 
been boosted. He surely ought to be able 
to borrow a few thousand employees from 
one of those wartime agencies which has 


been theoretically abolished. Of course. 
Its name has been changed but every¬ 
thing else remains the same. This story 
In the Houston Chronicle just shows how 
the bureaucrats who work under Henry 
Wallace are bigger than their boss, be¬ 
cause a man of his progressive and lib¬ 
eral tendencies, if left to his own inclina¬ 
tions would never be guilty of the 
charges made in the Houston Chronicle. 

Then there is that outstanding and 
distinguished Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior the Honorable Har¬ 
old Ickes, ’’Honest Harold'* for short. 
The Houston Chronicle relates that Mr. 
Ickes* Department picked up $212,000,000 
more for the fiscal year of 1947. This is 
Just another case where a God-fearing 
man like Secretary Ickes has become 
submerged and is likely to become a vic¬ 
tim of a watery grave of bureaucracy. 
This is the time and place Mr. Speaker, 
when both of these distinguished gentle¬ 
men, Henry Wallace and Harold Ickes, 
need the protection of Congress. 

Lest I do anyone an injustice, I quote 
from the Houston Chronicle, of Houston. 
Tex., January 27, 1946, as follows: 

HENRT AND HAROLD SCORE IfTGH IN BUDGET 
BATTLE 

(By Norman W. Baxter) 

Washington, January 26.—There are broad 
smiles these days in the Department of Com¬ 
merce and the Department of Interior and a 
few sly grins in the Bureau of the Budget. 
For the three uppercrust survivors of the 
Roosevelt administration—Henry Wallace, 
Harold Ickes, and Director of the Budget 
Harold Smith—have succeeded in playing a 
tune on the first Truman peacetime budget 
that has all other Washington bureaucrats 
Blighty dizzy and entirely envious. 

There is no question as to who gained the 
most ground. Honest Harold has picked up 
$212,000,000, or 140 percent, in funds allotted 
to his Department from VJ-day through fis¬ 
cal year 1947, the budget for which has just 
been announced. Mr. Wallace, who got a 
slower start, has managed to boost his bud¬ 
get estimate approximately $77,000,000. or 
89 percent, as between the fiscal years 1946 
and 1947. The answer may lie in the fact 
that Mr. Ickes has had uninterrupted prac¬ 
tice. while Mr. Wallace has only come back to 
the budgetary orchestra in the last year. 
There is, however, no denying the fact that 
they are both good—good at raiding the 
T^easurJ^ particularly with the help of social- 
minded Budget Director Smith. Any other 
member of the President’s Cabinet or agency 
head will admit this ruefully. In many re¬ 
spects Mr. Wallace’s accomplishment is the 
more remarkable, since some of the budgetary 
gains that he has registered run Into several 
hundred percent. Here are some shining 
e.xamples: 

THREE HUNDRED PERCENT INCREASE 

The funds allotted to the office of the sec¬ 
retary In the Department of Commerce are 
300 percent above any previous year in the 
last two decades. The most money the 
Budget Bureau ever allowed for this purpose 
heretofore was $2,467,000, when Herbert 
Hoover was President. Mr. Wallace has been 
authorized to seek congressional sanction for 
$7,685,000 for his own secretarial force. 

In Its heyday, when the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce had agents all over 
the world—as it now no longer has—it was 
never permitted to ask for more than $5,334,- 
000. Mr. Wallace has been given the green 
light on $11,670,000 for fiscal year 1947. which 
Is more than 400 percent above the amount 
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this same Btireau has had in any year since 
1941. 

The Bureau of the Census has been given 
a pat on the back to ask for $33,600,000, ap¬ 
proximately 300 percent more than it got in 
each of the two previous years, and $11,400,- 
000 more than it was granted in 1040, the year 
of the last decennial census, when every resi¬ 
dent of the United States has to be counted. 
For $33,600,000 Mr. Wallace plans only a 
manufacturers and business census. 

ONK THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED PEXCBNT 17P 

The real hurdle that Mr. Wallace cleared 
was in the estimate for field oAces of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. Three years ago the 
Bureau of the Budget refused to allow any 
money for these field offices. Budget Di¬ 
rector Smith said they were not needed. The 
cost was then approximately $500,000. The 
funds at that time were restored only 
through congressional intervention. This 
estimate now has been upped to $6,600,000, 
an Increase of more than 1,200 percent. 

Both the field offices appropriations and 
the census funds will be spent principally for 
manpower—In other words, for patronage to 
help Mr. Wallace in his campaign for Presi¬ 
dent. 

Budget Bureau spokesmen have sought to 
make it appear that the tremendous addi¬ 
tional sums grunted Commerce resulted from 
the presence in that Department of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The adminis¬ 
tration does get the largest single share of 
Commerce appropriations—$69,508,000 for 
1947—but its percentage gain between 1946 
and 1947 amounted to a picayunish 33 per¬ 
cent. 

HOOVES BADLY BEATEN 

There Is a fiction around Washington that 
Herbert Hoover really got the money from 
Congress for the Department of Commerce. 
He did pretty well for tt. both as Secretary 
and as President. He shoved its appropria¬ 
tions up from $21,100,000 in 1924, when he 
was Secretary, to a high of $58,796,000 in 
1930. when he was President. But Mr. Wal¬ 
lace. If Congress lets him get away with it, 
will beat the Hoover high by more than 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Mr. Ickes must have done some real suf¬ 
fering during the war years. The expendi¬ 


tures of his Department, exoluaive of war 
expenditures, got down to $? 664)00,000 in the 
fiscal year 1043, $159,000,000 in 1944, and a 
low of $151,000,000 In 1945. Xt looked as If 
he would get along on about the same 
amount in the present fiscal year. 1946, when 
along came VJ-day. Mr. Ick<^8 dashed up 
to Congress and got supplementary author!- 
Batious and appropriations which .lumped 
him $90,000,000 (exclusive of war expendi¬ 
tures) within the single year. And then, in 
the Budget which the President has just sub¬ 
mitted to Congress, he ran the total up to 
$363,000,000, an additional gain aa between 
'46 and '47 of $147,000,000. When you com¬ 
pare $363,000,000 with $151,000,000 it looks as 
if Mr. Ickes' Department might put on some 
weight. More than $163,000,000 of the total 
for the fiscal year 1947 will go to the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which In 1946 had only about 
$45,000,000 of anticipated expenditures. 

KNOW THEIB WAT ABOUND 

Of course both Henry Wallace and Har¬ 
old Ickes had two advantages over their as¬ 
sociates in the higher echelon of the Truman 
administration. They knew thei* way 
around Washington, and they were old 
friends of Harold Smith, the Director of the 
Budget, who Is a good man to know. Under 
the GK^vemment budget procedure the va¬ 
rious departments and agencies make their 
case for the appropriations they think they 
will need to the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Budget Bureau in turn presents the figures 
to the President, but no Chief Executive has 
time for any complete and detailed analysis. 
If the Budget Bureau eliminates or slashes a 
department's request. It takes a virtual earth¬ 
quake to overrule Harold Smith. If, on the 
other hand. Harold Smith knows you and 
smiles on your monetary desires, the battle 
is half won. It evidently did Henry Wallace 
and Harold Ickes no harm to know Director 
Smith. Their two departments alone got 
more than $200,000,000 of the $468,000,000 
increase which was made in the general ex¬ 
penses of the Government for fiscal year 
1947. This means that these two old Roose¬ 
velt boys got almost as much in the way of 
increases as did all the remaining 50 or 60 
other departments and agencies of govern¬ 
ment who were not on sue! Intimate terms 
with Harold Smith. 


How Wallace and Ickes ptUled out the plums 




Ucpartmeiit of Comracroo 



Year 

Office of the 
Hecretary 

Bureau of 
Foreign and 
IloDiertic 
Ooninierce 

CenjujB 

Total 

Department of 
the Inleriur 

1838 . 

$1,010,000 

$1,127,000 

$2,206,000 

$S9.513,000 

$127,000,000 

1939. 

2,13S. 000 

2,7S0,000 

2,065,000 

44,710.000 

ioo,aoaoon 

IWO. 

1,292. (KK) 

3,079,000 

22.100,000 

51,408.000 

213,000, (RN) 

mi. 

1. 233.000 

2.184, (NN) 

IK, 140, (NNI 

34,524, (XN) 

212,000,000 

1942. 

1,483,000 

2, 268. (HKI 

7,000,000 

74,809,000 

213,000,000 

1943. 

], 084. (NN) 

1,853,000 

5,3J1.(KK» 

82,091,000 

105,(MI0,(Rn 

1944. 

1.3H8, (NM) 

1.853,000 

5,442.0(NI 

OR, 502, (no 

159,000, INK) 

m.'i . 

1,600.000 

1, 620.000 

11,250,U10 

72»500,000 

161,000,000 

1946 ».... 

1,940, (MH) 

2, 445. 000 

11,401,000 

80,929,000 
103. m. 000 

210,000,000 

1947 >..... 

7,085. WK) 

11.070,000 

33,500,000 

303,000,000 


1 llHS and 1M7 figures for Dopartment of the Interior arc estimates,'other figures for Interior arc expenditures. 
Commerce figures arc all estimates. 


Practical Farmiiig Versus Teclmkal 
Farming 

EirrENBION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON L WHITE 

OP IDAHO 

Wednesdap, February 6, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, our de« 
partments are loaded up with technical 
men who try to apply preconceived no¬ 
tions of farming and land use. In carry¬ 


ing out the well-intentioned programs 
set up by Congress, the Government 
administrators pay little attention to 
changing business and financial condi¬ 
tions. When hard times are with us, and 
the average farm fails to pay, these Gov¬ 
ernment agents proceed on the assump¬ 
tion that depressed financial conditions 
are permanent and direct their efforts to 
the conversion of so-called marginal 
land and the concentration of farmers 
in the more fertile agricultural areas. 
Now, when times are good, food is short, 
and prices are high, good productive land 


must lie idle. In this connection there 
is submitted the first-hand observation 
in a letter from a good farm woman in 
Utah: 

Bnowyille. Utah. January 29,1946, 
Bon. Compton I. Whits, 

Congress of the United Staffs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mb. Whiis: In 1938 I married a dry 
farmer and came to Juniper, Idaho, to live. 
It is a lovely little valley with the pine- 
covered Black Pine Mountains to tbe west 
and cedar hills to the north and east. I 
immediately loved the place, and told my 
husband I would be happy to make my home 
here. But little did I realize the problems 
this would make. 

There was something strange about this 
valley. Scattered about among productive 
farms were other farms being deserted. In 
answer to my questioning I was told that they 
were being sold to the Resettlement Admin¬ 
istration. 

"Why did the previous owners want to sell 
them?" I asked. It seemed foolish to me be¬ 
cause 1 had seen them harvesting their last 
crope. which averaged about 20 bushels to the 
acre. "Weren’t they making a good living?" 

Then it was explained' to me that these 
people were harvesting the biggest crop they 
had ever had, probably due to newer types of 
farm equipment. If they hadn’t already sold 
their farms before this they probably 
wouldn't have done so at all. Life hadn't 
been easy for them. No wells—they hadn’t 
drilled deep enough. We have a very good 
well at 150 feet, and there arc others here 
now. But at that time wells were few and 
water had to be hauled 5 or 6 miles, not only 
for human use hut for stock as well. No 
wonder life was discouraging. 

I had heard of the Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration before this and thought It a good 
plan. But here it seemed to be misapplied. 
What the people needed was help In getting 
wells and the expensive dry-farm machinery 
rather than removal from their land. Our 
farms now are averaging 30 bushels to the 
acre. These idle acres would do as well. 

Two years ago we built a $6,000 home here. 
It was rather foolish, in view of the fact that 
we have children who will need to attend 
school. But we still had hopes that, some¬ 
how. the community might grow and re¬ 
assume Its school and church activities. 

Next fall our little boy will start to school. 
Others in our community bave already 
reached this milestone. This means renting 
or buying a home In town—a divided borne, 
family, and business. The nearest town 
offering a suitable wintertime occupation is 
75 miles. 

The six or seven families who live here at 
least half of the time are not sufficient in 
number to maintain school, church, or social 
activities, nor to encourage any community 
projects, such as electrification and telephone 
system. 

So. if you can help us by getting an amend¬ 
ment to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act passed whereby this land might be sold, 
we would be everlastingly grateful to you. 

Respectfully, 

Rosalie B. Campbell. 


Impeachmeiit of Federal Jodges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAHON W. SUMNERS 

OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, permission having been granted, X 
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present for printing in the Record a 
timely, forceful editorial recently ap¬ 
pearing in the Washington Post which 
is self-explanatory. This editorial is 
followed by excerpts from a report sub¬ 
mitted by the majority of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary in support of the 
bill referred to in this editorial: 

(From the Washington Post] 

XMPSACHlflNT 

A curious substitute for impeachment of 
judges believed to be crooked has been ap¬ 
plied by the House Judiciary Committee. By 
a vote of 12 to 8 the committee adopted a 
report branding former Federal Judge Albert 
Johnson, of Pennsylvania, as a ‘‘wicked and 
malicious Judge” who Is guilty of “high 
crimes and misdemeanors” in at least 10 
cases. The effect of a subcommittee's in¬ 
vestigation was to drive Judge Johnson from 
the bench and induce him to give up all re¬ 
tirement rights. Now the committee's re¬ 
port has utterly discredited him, no doubt 
with ample justification. 

All this has been accomplished, however, 
without a trial of the man who la reported 
to have so shamefully betrayed his trust. 
The committee says that it did not request 
Impeachment because the result would be 
only to remove the judge from office and he 
had already resigned. Was not the real rea¬ 
son the fact that the Senate has no time to 
conduct Impeachment trials? We regard the 
outcome of this case as another emphatic 
demonstration that the Impeachment pro¬ 
cedure as a means of dealing with lower court 
judges accused of wrongdoing is rapidly be¬ 
coming obsolete. 

Obviously the Senate doesn't have time to 
try such impeachment cases. It cannot drop 
legislation on urgent national and interna¬ 
tional issues to sit for days or weeks as a 
court. That is why the House has tried on 
two occasions to provide a new arrangement 
for the trial of Federal district and circuit 
judges who may be impeached by that body. 
The impeachment charges would be heard, 
under this plan, by three judges selected by 
the Chief Justice of the United States from 
the circuit courts of appeals, with the right 
of the accused judge to appeal to the Su¬ 
preme Court. That arrangement would have 
the great advantage of affording a fair hear¬ 
ing to accused judges and of relieving the 
Senate of a burden that It can no longer 
reasonably bear. The manifest unfairness 
of condemning judges without trial should 
induce the House once more to pass the 
bill in question and give the Senate another 
chance both to redeem Itself and to escape 
from an unreasonable burden. 


TRIAL or THE ISSUE OF GOOD BEHAVIOR OF CERTAIN 
FEDERAL JUDGES—CONSTirUnONALCTY 

This bill depends for its constitutional 
warrant not only upon the universally rec¬ 
ognized inherent power of Government to 
protect Itself, which power constantly is be¬ 
ing exercised in removing civil officers sub¬ 
ject to impeachment by other methods, in¬ 
cluding judicial procedure, but also upon a 
specific provision of the Constitution, article 
in, section 1; 

"The judges, both of the Supreme and in¬ 
ferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior • • 

This is the definite specific provision that 
when a judge does not behave himself well 
he forfeits his right to hold his office. This 
is a justiciable question which belongs in 
a court and nowhere else. 

It would be helpful in the examination 
of the constitutionality of the bill if it be 
held constantly in mind that the provisions 
of this bill have no connection with or re¬ 
lationship to the provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion with reference to Impeachment. It also 
would he well to have constantly in mind 
that there is no constitutional provision with 


reference to the impeachment of a Federal 
judge as such. If the good-behavior provi¬ 
sion above quoted were stricken from the 
Constitution, that would not affect in the 
slightest degree either power or procedure, 
or anything else under the Impeachment 
provision. At no time in the impeachment 
proceedings of a Federal judge are the Sen¬ 
ators sitting as a court of impeachment In- 
fiuenced by, nor do they consider in the 
least degree, the "good behavior” condition 
in the judicial tenure clause. The only pro¬ 
vision under which a Federal judge may be 
Impeached is foimd in article II. section 4. 
of the Constitution; 

"All civil officers of the United States shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

There is nothing in the Constitution about 
impeaching a Federal judge, as such. Federal 
judges are subject to impeachment solely be¬ 
cause they are civil officers. Whatever rules 
of construction apply to other civil officers 
with reference to their being subject to 
Judicial procedure for their trial and re¬ 
moval, apply equally to Federal judges. If 
other civil officers subject to impeachment 
under the provisions of the Constitution may 
also be removed by court procedure, it fol¬ 
lows that those civil officers who happen to 
be Federal judges may also be removed by 
court procedure. Federal judges are not dis¬ 
tinguished from other civil officers. They 
are no higher, no lower, no different. They 
are all in the same impeachment class to¬ 
gether. 

Wlien we separated from Great Britain, we 
brought into our Constitution from the 
British Constitution, which was also ours by 
virtue of our having been a part of that 
Government, the provisions of the British 
Constitution with reference to impeachment, 
and those with reference to good behavior 
of Federal judges. At that time, as it is 
agreed among commentators on the British 
Constitution, and recognized in practice, the 
power to remove by impeachment did not 
exclude the ordinary processes of govern¬ 
ment. including the institution of ouster pro¬ 
ceedings In the court by a writ of fiore faceas. 
Applicable here is the well-recognized rule of 
construction that that which has been 
brought from another jurisdiction comes 
into the new structure modified by the con¬ 
struction which obtained at the time of its 
taking, in the jurisdiction from which it 
came. It is not necessary to rely on that 
construction, however. With uniformity un¬ 
excelled in governmental history from the 
beginning of procedure by impeachment in 
the fourteenth century, until the present 
time, and from the beginning of our Inde¬ 
pendence from Great Britain from whence 
our impeachment provisions came and which 
are practically identical with those of Great 
Britain in both the Federal and States’ juris¬ 
dictions. it has been the established holding 
that civil officers removable by impeachment 
may also be removed by judicial procedure. 

In order to hold that impeachment is the 
only method by which Federal judges may be 
removed from office. It would be necessary not 
only to hold against the uniform construc¬ 
tions of centuries that civil officers removable 
b: impeachment also may be removed by ju¬ 
dicial procedure, but it would be necessary 
also, with regard to Federal judges, to hold 
that the condition in the Constitution that 
Federal, judges shall hold their offices during 
"good behavior,” Is dead language in the Con¬ 
stitution. As is universally held, there is no 
dead language in the Constitution. Most of 
it. however, requires legislative action to re¬ 
lease Its vitality. Not only does the same 
right and power obtain to remove Federal 
judges by judicial procedure, which obtains 
with reference to all other civil officers which 
the courts hold thus removable, but with 
reference to Federal judges there is also this 
additional specific condition upon which 
tliclr right to hold ofllcs depends; namely. 


"good behavior.” written into the Constitu¬ 
tion, which can be enforceable only by judi¬ 
cial procedure. Senators sitting as a court of 
Impeachment cannot do it. Their entire 
jurisdiction and power as a court of Impeach¬ 
ment Is derived from and is held within the 
boundaries fixed by article II. section 4. of the 
Constitution, the provision last quoted. 

Impeachment originated In England dur¬ 
ing the fourteenth century. It was not an 
ordinary procedure of government even then, 
though the House of Lords, in which the im¬ 
peachments were filed, was a real court, the 
highest court of the realm, and impeachment 
was a real criminal indictment, with the pos¬ 
sibility. In the event of conviction, of a judg¬ 
ment of confiscation of property and of death. 
The most pronounced of Its unusual char¬ 
acteristics was the fact that the House of 
Commons, representing all the people of the 
Kingdom, was the prosecutor. The reason 
stated at the time for that procedure was 
that there were great offenders who, It was 
claimed, were too powerful to be reached and 
punished by any other procedure. It also 
was stated that it was beneath the dignity of 
the House of Commons to appear in a lesser 
court than the highest court of the realm. 

As the democratic characteristics of the 
Government of England developed, the 
powers of government separated themselves 
into legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches, functioning each through its own 
personnel; the House of Lords losing Its for¬ 
mer Judicial characteristics which shifted to 
the developing judicial branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. the personnel of which were corre¬ 
spondingly increasing their judicial powers 
and responsibilities and establishing uni¬ 
formity and stability in procedure which 
came to be recognized as being as important 
to the ends ol Justice as is substantive law. 

By the time of our separation from Great 
Britain, Impeachment had become prac¬ 
tically obsolete. During the century before 
our separation and In the more than centur;/ 
and one-half since our separation, there has 
not been a dozen Impeachment cases in Eng¬ 
land; probably not more than half a dozen. 
Impeachment is retained in the law of that 
country, however, for such occasions and sit¬ 
uations as were responsible for its origin; 
namely, the necessity to proceed against a 
great offender, beyond the reach of the ordi¬ 
nary processes of government—Just as it 
should be retained In our governmental ma¬ 
chinery for use in a similar emergency which 
would result if it should be deemed necessary 
in the public interest to attempt, for in¬ 
stance, to remove a President from office for 
bad conduct, or a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. It would be very difficult to provide 
a court as a part of our judicial machinery 
in which to try an ouster suit against a Pres¬ 
ident. In that situation it would be neces¬ 
sary to proceed in the Senate under the im¬ 
peachment powers. In such a grave proceed¬ 
ing. Senators would suspend their ordinary 
duties and given concentrated continuity of 
attention, practically speaking, not possible 
in an ordinary Impeachment. To attempt 
to have all the Senators suspend their reg¬ 
ular duties as Senators and try to sit as 
judges in the determination as to whether 
or not one district judge should be removed 
from office, has no justification in necessity 
or common sense, and has no place in the 
scheme of democratic government. In prac¬ 
tice. if this bill is enacted into law and is held 
constitutional, and it is constitutional, the 
jtistlclable issues which arise when a district 
or circuit court judge is charged with bad 
conduct probably always would be adjudi¬ 
cated in a court where that adjudication, 
under the nature of our system of govern¬ 
ment belongs, leaving the Senators to attend 
to their senatorial duties and assigning these 
judicial duties to the judges of the courts. 

If enacted, this bill would remove the 
requirement that the entire personnel of one 
of the Houses of the legislative branch of the 
Government suspend its legislative duties, 
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and asstime the duties of the Judicial branch 
of the Government. It would send a citiaen 
charged with grave offenses to the sort of 
tribunal in which his right to be tried Is 
fixed by the most basic philosophy of our 
system of government, and approved by 
experience and would give to the people the 
same sort of tribunal in which to have 
adjudicated matters arising out of their 
complaint of bad behavior on the part at 
Federal Judges exercising Jurisdiction over 
them. Article I. section 8. of the Constitu¬ 
tion provides: 

*‘The Congress shall have power to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or officer 
thereof.” 

Congress owes the duty speedily to enact 
legislation to relieve the personnel of the 
Senate, busy as they are with great national 
and international problems of the country, 
called upon to give advice to the President 
with reference to many matters, under neces¬ 
sity to act as intermediary between the peo¬ 
ple of their States and the various adminis¬ 
trative agencies of the Government, bur¬ 
dened with a deluge of correspondence, chal¬ 
lenged to exercise th} highest type of states¬ 
manship ever required by the circumstances 
of any people. Enactment of this bill would 
relieve the Senate of the necessity of having 
its entire personnel under duty to sit as a 
court of impeachment, putting aside all their 
ordinary duties and ait for days and weeks 
perhaps, listening to testimony with refer¬ 
ence to receiverships, private bank accounts, 
conspiracies, and things of that sort, at¬ 
tempting to determine whether a civil officer 
who happens to be a Federal Judge should 
be removed from office. These Senators will 
not and cannot do Justice to themselves, to 
the Nation at large, to the individual being 
tried, or to the people whose public interest 
is involved. While the trial is going on the 
Senators are called here and there by duties 
they must attend to. going in and out of the 
trial chamber, mostly out, while testimony 
is being given upon the weight of which de¬ 
pends issues for the individual as vital as 
his life, and the right of the people to have 
the proper '^ort of Federal Judge If man¬ 
agers on the part of the House should be 
able to prove against the Judge being tried 
that be had tried cases in his court in the 
same maxmer as he is then being tried, there 
would be no need for additional testimony. 

Under conditions which obtain a present, 
public pressure and public demand are mov¬ 
ing the Department of Justice toward the 
institution of a suit on its own motion filed 
in a trial court, to oixst a Federal Judge 
guilty of flagrant violation of the condition 
of “good behavior.” If and when the De¬ 
partment of Justice feels itself compelled to 
bring such a suit, the probability is that the 
court will hold the suit properly brought. 
When that is done a great, new executive 
power will have been extended over the Fed¬ 
eral Judiciary. If that occurs, the responsi¬ 
bility for its happening will belong to the 
Congress. If the Congress will enact proper 
legislation now. it can fasten in the law for 
the protection, security, and independence 
of the Judiciary, the provision requiring a 
preliminary examination and certification by 
the House of Representatives before an oust¬ 
er suit can be instituted, and public opinion 
will hold it there. 

As to the suggestion that a committee of 
the Senate could take the testimony in the 
Impeachment of a Federal Judge, that would 
not remove the malallocatioa of government¬ 
al power or harmonize its exercise with dem¬ 
ocratic processes. It would be too much like 
a Jury, after having been sworn to try a case, 
deputizing a couple of its members to hear 
the testimony while the rest of the Jury went 
about their ordinary duties. 


Three Prepeted Amendraeiita fo tte 

ateBiU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or mcHzoAit 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

T/iursdap, February 7, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, there are printed 
herewith three proposed amendments to 
the Case bill: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoftman: Page 
6, line 18. add a new subsection to read as 
follows: 

“(g) Section 7 of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act as amended to read as follows: 

“^Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization. to form. Join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection, free from coercion from any 
source/ 

“(h) Section 8 of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act Is amended by adding two new sub¬ 
sections numbered (0) and (7) to read as 
follows: 

“*(8) It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, officer or representative or 
member of a labor organization to violate 
the provisions of. or interfere with the rights 
granted under section 7. of this act and any 
such violation shall be deemed to be an 
unfair labor practice. 

“*(7) Any labor organization, any officer, 
representative of labor, of any labor organiza¬ 
tion, guilty of an unfair labor practice under 
subsection (0) of section 8, or of a violation 
of section 7 of this act. shall, in addition to 
all other penalties, be deprived of aU bene¬ 
fits, privileges, and exemptions under this 
act.* ** 

On page 8 of H. R. 5282. after line 18, add 

new subsection (g), as follows: 

“Amend section 8 of the National Labor 
Relations Act which, in part, reads as follows: 

” *Sxc. 8. It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer*, by striking out the words 
*Szc. 8. It shall be an tmfair labor practice 
for an employer* and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“ 'Sec. 8 . (a) It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for— 

”'(1) Any person to threaten, restrain, or 
coerce emplo 3 rees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed In section 7: Provided, That noth¬ 
ing in this section shall abridge the freedom 
of speech or of the press* and also by insert¬ 
ing after subsection 5 of section 8 of the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act the following 
subsections: 

“ *(6) It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization, any member of a 
labor organization, or any officer or officers of 
a labor organization, or any agent or agents 
of a labor organization, or anyone acting in 
the interest of a labor organization, or for 
an employee, or for employees acting In con¬ 
cert— 

“' (a) To Interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights guar¬ 
anteed In section 7. 

“'(b) To resort to or engage in, during 
the course of any labor dispute and in con¬ 
nection with such dispute, any act or prac¬ 
tice which Is a violation of any criminal law 
effective In the Jurisdiction in which such 
act or practice occurs. 

“ *(c) To Interfere by threat, intimidation, 
or force or threat of force, with the exerolae 
of the rlf^t by any employee to continue at 
his work or to go to or from his place of 
•mployment. 


**'(d) To strike in violation of a valid 
contract or agreement. 

“ '(e) It shall not he considered sn unfair 
labor practice for an employer to discharge 
or to refuse to reemploy any person who, un¬ 
der the terms of this act, is guilty of an un¬ 
fair labor practice; nor shall it be considered 
an unfair labcnr practice for an employer to 
refuse to bargain with any organization which 
or employee who fails to recognize or be 
bound by the official certificate of collective 
bargaining representatives issued under sec¬ 
tion 9 hereof or willfully violates the terms 
of a collective bargaining contract. 

“'(f) It shall not be considered an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to fail to reach 
an agreement after it has bargained col¬ 
lectively.* ** 

Amendment to the Case bill, offered by 
Mr. Hoiticam: On page 12, strike out all oX 
section 11 and Insert In lieu thereof the 
following: 

**Sac 11. Violence and intimidation: (a) 
Whenever any act mentioned in this or any 
subsequent section shall obstruct or interfere 
with Interstate or foreign commerce— 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
alone or acting with another or others, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, by force, coercion, in¬ 
timidation, or by show or threat of force, or 
attempt to use force, to force or attempt 
to force any person to become, be, or remain 
a member of any labor organization; or, by 
force coercion, intimidation, or threat of 
force, or attempt to use force, to force or 
attempt to force, any person to refrain from 
engaging in or remaining In employment, 
or. by force, coercion, intimidation, or by 
show or threat of force, or attempt to use 
force, to Interfere or attempt to interfere with 
any employee or other person on his or her 
way to or from employment, or while seek¬ 
ing employment, which In any way con- 
trlbtites to the production of ansfuilng which 
may become an article of Interstate or for¬ 
eign commerce 

"(c) It shall be unlawful for any labor or¬ 
ganization or the officers thereof, or for any 
other organization or the officers thereof, to 
commit any of the acts herein made un¬ 
lawful when committed by a person or a 
group of persons. 

“(d) Any individual who violates any of 
the provisions of this section shall on and 
after such violation cease to have, and cease 
to be entitled to, the status of any employee 
for the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of 
the National Labor Relations Act. or the 
status of a representative for the purposes 
or such act for a period of 6 months. 

“(e) Any labor organization or the officer 
thereof violating or participating in the vlo- 
ir.tion of any of the provisions of subsection 
(a) of section 11, shall on and after such 
violation cease to have, and cease to be en¬ 
titled to, the status of a labor organization 
for the purposes of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act for a period of 1 year.** 

Amend section 11 by striking out all of 
section 11 after the word “provisions** in 
line 2, on page 13. and then insert: 

“(b) Any individual who violates any of 
the provisions of this section shall on and 
after such violation cease to have, and cease 
to be entitled to. the status of an employee 
for the purposes of sections 7, 8. and 9 of 
the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
status of a representative for the purposes 
of such act for not more than 8 months 
“(c) Any labor organization or the officer 
thereof violating or participating In the vio¬ 
lation of any of the provisions of subsection 
(a) of section 11. shall on and after such 
violation cease to have, and cease to be en¬ 
titled to, the status of a labor organization 
for the purposes of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act for a period of 1 year.** 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hoitman; Page 
12. beginning with line 14. strike out all of 
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section 11, down to and including the word 
*'act'*, In line 17, on page 13, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

**That it shall be unlawful for employees 
of any person who is engaged in business as 
a carrier of property for hire, to attempt, by 
means of a concerted refusal to transport 
thf property of, or to transport property to. 
another person— 

*'(1) to induce or require such other per¬ 
son to recognize, deal with, comply with the 
demands of, or employ members of, any labor 
organization; or 

**(2) to induce or require employees of 
such other person to become or remain mem¬ 
bers of any labor organization; 

In any case in which the property to be trans¬ 
ported is to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in which such concerted 
refusal directly affects Interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

*'Sec. 2. It shall be \mlawful, by means of 
a strike against any person, or by means of 
a concerted refusal to work on, handle, or 
otherwise 4eal with articles or materials be¬ 
longing to any person, to induce or require, 
or tc attempt to induce or require, another 
person to recognize, deal with, comply with 
the demands of. or employ members of. any 
labor organization, in any case in which such 
strike or concerted refusal directly affects 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

‘*Sec. 8 . It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, or for any officer of any labor 
organization, to induce or require, or to at¬ 
tempt to Induce or require, any of the mem¬ 
bers of such organization to perform any act 
which constitutes a violation of section 1 or 2. 

“Sec. 4 . Whoever violates any of the pro¬ 
visions of sections 1. 2. or 8— 

“(I) shall on and after such violation cease 
to have, and cease to be entitled to. the status 
of an employee for the purposes of sections 
7. 8, and 9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. or the status of a representative for the 
purposes of such act for not more than 6 
months; 

“(2) in case such violation is by a labor 
organization, shall upon conviction thereof 
cease to have and cease U be entitled to a 
status of a representative or labor organiza¬ 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act 
for a period of not less than 90 days, nor more 
than 6 months.*' 


Kunkel Bill for Men in the Armed Forces 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time we take note of criticisms 
either over the radio or in the news¬ 
papers of alleged discriminations against 
men in our armed forces, where officers 
are favored. Congress ought to do every¬ 
thing it can to remove any cause for that 
kind of criticism. One source of irri¬ 
tation is the fact that under the law an 
enlisted man does not get accumulated 
leave on the same basis as do commis¬ 
sioned officers. In other words, claims 
have been made from time to time that 
there Is favoritism and that the ad¬ 
vantage lies with the officers and agsdnst 
the enlisted men. 

To remedy that condition, our distin¬ 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable John C. 
Kunkel, has introduced a bill. H. R. 4422, 


granting to enlisted personnel of the 
armed forces certain benefits in lieu of 
their present rights under existing law. 
The purpose of this legislation is to 
grant to these soldiers pay for accumu¬ 
lated leave at the rate of their regular 
pay and allowance, as is now done in the 
case of officers. There is basis under ex¬ 
isting law for the claim that we have a 
caste system in the Army and such a con¬ 
dition should not exist. The enlisted 
men are entitled to fail treatment and I 
earnestly hope that the Mill tan' Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives will take favorable action either on 
the bill introduced by Congressman'' 
Kunkel or on some similar legislation, 
which will accomplish the same result. 
This will rectify a mistake that has been 
permitted to exist entirely too long. 

Prom time to time members of the 
American Legion call attention to this 
proposed legislation or other legislation 
of a similar character, and I'am glad to 
see their activity in behalf of such a 
change in the law. 


Sutpeniion of Argentina From United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 

Ml'S. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker. I hold in my hand a document 
which every Member of Congress should 
read and support, for it offers incontro¬ 
vertible evidence that the Peron regime 
is following the pattern created by the 
Nazis and that its purpose is crime against 
humanity and crime against peace. 

It is a memorandum submitted by the 
^Nation Associates to the General As- 
"'sembly of the United Nations requesting 
the suspension of Argentina from the 
Organization “as an enemy of peace and 
security on the score that it has violated 
the United Nations Charter and the 
Chapultepec agreement, is a totalitarian 
regime patterned after the Nazi model, 
and is organizing the country for a war 
of aggression.'* The authenticity of the 
charges are vouched for by the characters 
of the signatories—^Freda Kirchwey, pres¬ 
ident of the Nation Associates and editor 
of the Nation; and Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Car¬ 
olina. who is the chairman of the advisory 
council of the organization. 

When, on April 4, the Farrell-Peron 
regime signed the Chapultepec agree¬ 
ment, it was hoped that at long last 
hemispheric solidarity might be achieved. 
On the basis of this hope and the belief 
that in exchange for membership in the 
victorious United Nations, the Argentine 
Government would adhere to its pledges, 
the United States delegation at San Fran¬ 
cisco took the Initiative in urging and 
obtaining the admission of Argentina to 
the United Nations on April 30.1945. 

Nine months have now passed since 
the San FTrancisco Conference. During 


this period Germany has been defeated 
in Europe, and Japan in the Far East. 
During this period, too, the Farrell-Peron 
regime has become an outright totali¬ 
tarian government, fashioned in the im¬ 
age of Nazi Germany, with Peron the 
undisputed dictator. Deliberately and 
brazenly it has violated the agreements 
of Chapultepec and the United Nations 
Charter. 

The entire country is being mobilized 
for war; more than 50 percent of the 
national budget has been allocated to 
military purposes. Children of both 
sexes, from the age of 12 on, are sub¬ 
ject to military training. Civil liberties 
have been suppressed. Education has 
been regimented. The democratic press 
has been intimidated or destroyed. Free¬ 
dom of labor has been vanquished, and 
important labor unions converted into 
puppet organizations. More recently, the 
Peron regime, adopting the scapegoat 
strategy of the Nazis, has made anti- 
Semitism an integral part of Its pro¬ 
gram. A police gestapo, under the direc¬ 
tion of Peron and his satellites, now sup¬ 
plements the army. Tbe concentration 
camp and the torture chamber have be¬ 
come every-day instruments of internal 
control. 

Following the pattern of his Nazi mas¬ 
ters, Peron is now planning to obtain 
so-called legal sanction for his totali¬ 
tarian rule by a presidential election 
scheduled to be held on February 24. 
1946. The outcome of this election can 
be forecast today. The democratic 
parties are making a courageous and 
united stand against Peron’s candidacy; 
but the Government controls the police, 
the military, and the electoral machinery. 

At Nuremberg an Allied military tri¬ 
bunal is conducting the trial as war 
criminals of leaders of the Nazi Party 
and their military satellites. Read the 
indictment of Judge Robert H. Jackson 
and you will see how, step by step, Peron 
is following the pattern cf ciirr.e.s which 
led to World War n. 

There is no reason whatsoever to be¬ 
lieve that any possible change will occur 
in the character of the regime. The 
man who seeks the office of President 
has openly proclaimed his belief in war 
“as an inevitable social phenomenon to 
which all other activities must be sub¬ 
ordinated, not simply by the armed forces 
of the nation but through the subor¬ 
dination of all governments, private in¬ 
stitutions, and the entire people.*' 

Peron is the man who announced 
boldly, 4 months after his admission to 
the United Nations: “I have no fear of 
civil war. On the contrary, I am pre¬ 
pared for it. I have at my disposal 300,- 
000 soldiers and 4,000,000 workers armed 
with clubs.** 

Peron is the man who is responsible 
for the fact that while thousands of 
Argentinians are in prison for the sole 
crime of favoring freedom, Axis agents, 
schools, and businesses lluorish unchal¬ 
lenged. Fifty percent of German firms 
in Argentina are still doing business as 
usual at the same stands. Ricardo 
Staudt. Ludwig Freude, Fritz Mandl all 
Nazi agents, enjoy the personal protec¬ 
tion of Peron who has bestowed upon 
them some of the richest Government 
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contracts since his admission to the 
UNO. 

Peron is the man who Is permitting 
191 of the 200 German schools in the 
country, and 15 of the 16 Japanese 
schools in the country, to continue. 
Peron is the man who operates with a 
Himmler - trained gestapo, 30,000 of 
whom are to be found in the city of 
Buenos Aires alone. 

What is the United States waiting for? 
Mr. Braden, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, whom we called to office as an ex¬ 
pert on Latin-American affairs, warns us 
that this is a Nazi regime. Dean Ache- 
son, the Acting Secretary of State, tells 
us that the United States will not con¬ 
clude a military treaty with that regime. 
Secretary of State Byrnes assures us that 
the United States approves the Uru¬ 
guayan proposal for multilateral ac¬ 
tion against a country which has vio¬ 
lated its agreements and destroyed basic 
human rights. 

When will we give reality to our lip 
service to principles? What is proposed 
here is an act of self-protection. In 
this atomic age, a new war would mean 
the destnicUon of civilizaticm. Ibere 
is every reason, therefore, for the Ameri¬ 
can delegation to support, if it does not 
initiate, a proposal to banish the rep¬ 
resentatives of Peron from the UNO as 
an enemy regime. 

Once this action is taken it will be 
possible to isolate Peron and pave the 
way for a return of democracy in Argen¬ 
tina, as we have in other satellites of 
the Axis. If we do this, we will not have 
the travesty of our State Department de¬ 
nouncing the Peron regime as Nazi, the 
President of the United States urging 
Peron to send more wheat to the vic¬ 
tims of nazism. We will not have the 
bitter jest of Peron’s representatives of¬ 
fering to join the UNRRA and to pay 
their share of maintaining Hitler’s vic¬ 
tims. It is time that oiu* foreign policy 
assumed reality. There is still time to 
stop a new appeasement. If we want to 
protect ourselves and the world, we must 
move immediately against Peron. 

A Rbquist fob the Suspension of Abgentxna 

Fsom the United Nations—Menqiandum 

SuBBimED to the Qenebal Assembly of 

THE United Nations by the Nation As- 

sociatbs. Januaey 1046 

XNTBODUCnON 

On March 27, 1045, the Farrell-Peron re¬ 
gime Of Argentina declared war on Japan and 
Germany. 

On April 4, 1045, it signed the Act of Oha- 
pultepec incorporating the agreements of the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace. 

Thus it fulfilled two conditions precedent 
to its admission to the United Nations Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. 

The first condition was laid down by the 
inviting powers; the second by the Inter- 
American Conference on the Problems of War 
and Peace which met early in March In 
Mexico. 

On April 30, 1045, acting on the initia¬ 
tive of the American delegation and backed 
unanimously by the Latin-American Repub¬ 
lics, the San Francisco Conference voted to 
seat Argentina. 

On September 8, 1945, the Farrell-Peron 
re^tane fOrmaUy ratified the United Nations 
Charter. 

On October 24, *1945, the United Nations 
Organization came Into formal exietenoe 


after all 51 member nations bad signed and 
filed their ratifications. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CRAETXt 

The preamble of the Charter sets forth 
the principles which are to guide the United 
Nations Conization in its functioning, as 
foUows: 

*'We, the peoples of the United Nations, 

‘‘Determined to save succeeding genera¬ 
tions from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind: and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights. In the dignity and worth of the hu¬ 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small; and 

“To establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations aris¬ 
ing from treaties and other sources of in¬ 
ternational law can be maintained: and 

“To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom; and for 
these ends 

^‘To practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors; 
and 

‘“To unite our strength to maintain inter¬ 
national i)eace and security; and 

“To insure, by the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, that armed 
force shall not be used, save In the common 
Interest; and 

“To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these alms. 

“Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations and do hereby estab¬ 
lish an International organiaation to be 
known as the United Nations.” 

Chapter I, article 1 of the Charter estab¬ 
lishes the fundamental purposes of the 
United Nations as follovni; 

(1) To maintain international peace and 
security. 

(2) To develop free relations among na¬ 
tions baaed on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo¬ 
ples, 

(3) To achieve international cooperation 
In solving international problems of an eco¬ 
nomic. social, cultural, or humanitarian Char¬ 
acter, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda¬ 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

THE ACT OF OKAPULTEFBC 

Implicit recognition of the agreements of 
Chapultepec la given In article 52 of the 
United Nations Charter aanoUonlng: 

“The existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies dealing with such matters re¬ 
lating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action provided that such arrange¬ 
ments and agencies and their aetivitiee are 
consistent with the purpose and principles 
of the United Nations.” 

A. In the agreements reached at Chapul¬ 
tepec, the American states— 

(1) Reiterate and fervently adhere to the 
dmnocratio principles which they consider 
essential for the peace of America. 

(2) Declare that “the purpose of the state 
is the happiness of man in society: the in¬ 
terests of the community should be har¬ 
monized with the rights of the Individual; 
the American man cannot conceive of living 
without justice just as he cannot conceive 
of living without liberty.'* 

(8) Proclaim “the adherence of the 
American Republics to the principles estab- 
U4hed by International law for safeguarding 
the essential rights of man and dsclare their 
support of a system of international protec¬ 
tion of these rights,** 


B. The American Republics further de¬ 
clared their firm purpose to collaborate for 
the attainment of: 

“A constructive basis for the sound eco¬ 
nomic development of the Americas through 
the development of natural resources, in¬ 
dustrialization, Improvement of transporta¬ 
tion, and the improvement of labor standards 
and working conditions. Including collective 
bargilning. all leading to a rising level of 
living and increased consumption.” 

Further, they resolved “to consider of In¬ 
ternational public interest the enacting by all 
the American Republics of social legislation 
that will protect the working class and that 
will embody guaranties as well as rights on a 
scale not inferior to the one recommended by 
the International Labor Office.” 

C. The Chapultepec agreement further 
undertook; 

(1) To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the most careful 
delegation from the olBelal textbooks used in 
their schools of everything which might tend 
to jeopardize ffie Inter-Amerloall simtem. 

(2) To recommend to the Governments of 
the American Republics that they exercise 
the greatest vigilance to see that the teach¬ 
ings in their schools are based on the prin¬ 
ciple! of freedom, peace. Justice and equality 
that are found in the bases of the inter- 
American system. 

(8) To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the deletion from 
official textbooks used in their schools of 
everything which sustains directly or indi¬ 
rectly racial or totalitarian theories or which 
might therefore be susceptible of comxiro- 
mising the friendly relations between the 
states of the continent. 

. D. The Charter of Chapultepec recom¬ 
mended; 

(1) That the American Republics recog¬ 
nize their esaential obligation to guarantee 
to their people free and impartial access to 
sources of information. 

(2) That having this guaranty in view, 

they undertake upon the conclusion of the 
war the earliest possible abandonment of 
those measures of censorship • • * 
which have been necessary In war¬ 
time. • • • 

(8) That the governments of the Ameri¬ 
can Republics take measures. Individually 
and in cooperation with one another, to pro¬ 
mote a free exchange of information among 
their peoples. 

( 4 ) That the American Republics • * * 
make every effort to the end that when a 
Juridical order in the world is assured, there 
may be established the principle of free 
transmission and reception of information, 
oral or written, published in books or by the 
press, broadcast by radio or disseminated by 
any other means, imder proper responsibil¬ 
ity and without need of previous censorship, 
as is the case with private correspond¬ 
ence * * * in time of peace. 

E. At Chapultepec it was also resolved: 

(1) To reaffirm the principle, recognized 
by all the American states, of equality oi 
rights and oppofftunlties for all men, re¬ 
gardless of race or religion. 

(2) To recommend that the governments 
of the American Republics, without jeopard¬ 
izing freedom of expreesion, either oral or 
written, make every effort to prevent in their 
reepeotlve countries all acts which may pro¬ 
voke discrimination among individuals be¬ 
cause of race or religion. 

F. The parties to the Act of Chapultepec 
further agreed: 

(1) To recommend that the governments 
of the American Republics do not give refuge 
to individuals guilty of or responslMe for or 
acoomplioes in the commission of swfii (war) 
crimes. 

<2) To recommend that the governments 
shall upon the demand of any of the Uplied 
Nations * • * surrender individuals 

charged with the commission of such crimes 
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to the United Nations making the re« 
quest. ♦ • • 

(3) To reaffirm the determination • • • 
to prevent individuals or groups within their 
respective Jurisdictions from engaging in any 
activities fomented by the Axis Powers or 
their satellites for the purpose of prejudicing 
the individual or collective security and wel¬ 
fare of the American Republics: 

(a) To intensify efforts to eradicate the 

remaining centers of Axis subversive in¬ 
fluence in the hemisphere. * • « 

(b) To take effective measures to prevent 
AxiS'inspired elements from regaining or 
securing any vantage points within the ter¬ 
ritory subject to their respective Jurisdic¬ 
tions from which such elements might dis¬ 
turb or threaten the security or welfare of 
any republic. 

(4) They resolved that measures be 

undertaken *‘to uncover, disclose, immobi¬ 
lize, and to prevent the concealment or 
transfer of property and rights located 
within the American Republics • • • 

which • • • whether or not In name 

belong to or are controlled by or for the 
benefit of Germany or Japan or individuals 
or entities within those countries.*' 

These agreements, only 10 months old, 
have been and are being violated in prin¬ 
ciple and practice by the Peron regime. 

As a result, international peace and se¬ 
curity are In gravest Jeopardy. 

A PROPOSAL rOR ACTION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 

The first session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations is now in progress In 
London. Its purpose is to establish the 
machinery and initiate the acts through 
which the principles of the United Nations 
Charter may be implemented. 

Article I of the Charter provides that the 
initial function of the United Nations "is to 
maintain international peace and security." 

In the interests of international peace and 
security, we propose that the General As¬ 
sembly Initiate action to suspend Argentina 
from membership in the United Nations 
Organization. 

This action is proposed on the score that: 

(1) The present regime in the Argentine 
is a totalitarian government which has per¬ 
sistently and deliberately violated all obll. 
gatlons as:.umed under the United Nations 
Charter and the Chapultepec Agreement. 

<2) That its purpose is aggression. 

When the representatives of the Peron- 
Farrell regime were admitted to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco in April 
1946 no one was under any illusion about 
the character of the regime. It was known 
to be a military dictatorship, totalitarian in 
form and method. It was known that many 
Axis agents and much Axis wealth were find¬ 
ing a haven in Argentina. 

The military dictatorship which Colonel 
Peron controls made its first bid for power 
when the government of President Castillo 
was overthrown by a military coup in June 
1943. 

In February 1944, 1 month after the gov¬ 
ernment of General Ramirez had announced 
a break of relations with Germany and Japan 
In accordance with the Rio de Janeiro Agree¬ 
ment of 1942, power was seized by Gen. 
Edelmiro J. Farrell and Col. Juan D. Peron. 
According to a Bulletin of the United States 
State Department issued on July 26, 1944, 
extremist pro-Axis elements forced the 
change in government. The Farrell-Peron 
regime refused to Implement the break with 
the Axis. Instead, Axis agents and spies ar¬ 
rested by the Ramirez regime were released 
and affirmative assistance was given to Axis 
business concerns both through large Gov¬ 
ernment contracts and through the requisi¬ 
tioning of critical materials from firms 
friendly to the democratic cause. 

Pro-Axis newspapers enjoyed official sup¬ 
port and assistance in obtaining newsprint, 
and carried on a bitter propaganda campaign 


against the United Nations and in beball of 
the Axis. 

These charges are made officially by the 
State Department of the United States. As 
a result of Argentina's acts the United States 
and all the Latin-Amerioan Republics with¬ 
drew diplomatic recognition from the Farrell- 
Peron regime in 1944. 

On January 11, 1945, another State De¬ 
partment Bulletin declared: 

"Argentina is being used as a base for 
intensive Axis subversive activities directed 
against the American continent and the 
United Nations. • • • Axis diplomatic 

officials were flagrantly abusing the prin¬ 
ciples between civilized nations. • • ♦ 

These diplomats had organized and were di¬ 
recting, financing, and coordinating the ac¬ 
tivities of different groups or cells of agents, 
and it was also shown that diplomatic chan¬ 
nels were being used for the transmission of 
information to the high command in Berlin." 

Although Argentina was not present at 
the Chapultepec Conference, every effort was 
made to secure its subsequent agreement to 
the proposals accepted there. When on 
March 27, Argentina finally grudgingly de¬ 
clared war. It was notable that the declara¬ 
tion was made first against Japan, and second 
against Nazi Germany, on the score that 
Germany was an ally of Japan. 

When, on April 4. the Farrell-Peron 
regime signed the Chapultepec Agreement, 
it was hoped that at long last hemispheric 
solidarity might be achieved. On the basis 
of this hope and In the belief that In ex¬ 
change for membership in the victorious 
United Nations, the Argentine Government 
would adhere to its pledges, the United States 
delegation at San Francisco took the initia¬ 
tive in urging and obtaining the admission 
of Argentina to the United Nations on April 
30. 1946. 

Nine months have now passed since the 
San Francisco Conference. During this pe¬ 
riod Germany has been defeated In Europe, 
and Japan in the Far East. During this 
period, too, the Farrell-Peron regime has 
become an outright totalitarian government, 
fashioned in the image of Nazi Germany, 
with Peron the undisputed dictator. De¬ 
liberately and brazenly it has violated the 
agreements of Chapultepec and the United 
Nations Charter. 

The entire country Is being mobilized for 
war; more than 50 percent of the national 
budget has been allocated to military pur¬ 
poses. 

Children of both sexes, from the age of 
12 on. are subject to military training. 

Civil liberties have been suppressed. 

Education has been regimented. 

The democratic press has been intimidated 
or destroyed. 

Freedom of labor has been vanquished and 
Important labor unions converted into pup¬ 
pet organizations. 

More recently, the Peron regime, adopting 
the scapegoat strategy of the Nazis, has 
made anti-Semitism an integral part of its 
program. 

A police gestapo, under the direction of 
Peron and his satellites, now supplements 
the army. The concentration camp and the 
torture chamber have become everyday in¬ 
struments of internal control. 

While the population of the Argentine is 
suffering cruel oppression and the denial of 
fundamental freedoms, important Nazi 
agents continue to find protection and Axis 
business and Axis schools flourish. 

Following the pattern of his Nazi masters, 
Peron is now planning to obtain so-called 
legal sanction for his totalitarian rule by a 
presidential election scheduled to be held on 
February 24,1946. The outcome of this elec¬ 
tion can be forecast today. The democratic 
parties are making a courageous and united 
stand against Peron's candidacy; but the 
Government controls the police, the military, 
and the electoral machinery. 


PERON FOLLOWS THE NAZI PATTERN 

At Nuremberg an Allied military tribunal 
is conducting the trial as war criminals of 
leaders of the Nazi Party and their military 
satellites. The principal charges against 
them are crimes against humanity and 
crimes against the peace. The indictment 
presented by Presiding Judge Robert H. Jack- 
son emphasizes that the first act of the Nazi 
Party was to acquire totalitarian control of 
Germany in order to carry out its objectives. 

Th-s Indictment charges that— 

"(1) The Nazis set out to undermine and 
capture the German Government by legal 
forms supported by terrorism. Their terror¬ 
istic arm was the storm-troop organization. 

"(2) In order to make their rule secure 
from attack and to instill fear in the hearts 
of the German people, the Nazi conspirators 
established an extended system of terror 
against opponents and supposed or suspected 
opponents of the regime. They imprisoned 
such persons without Judicial process, hold¬ 
ing them in protective custody in concen¬ 
tration camps and subjected them to perse¬ 
cution, degradation, despoilment, imprison¬ 
ment, torture, and murder. 

"(3) The destroyed the free trade-unions 
in Germany by confiscating their funds and 
properties, persecuting their leaders, pro¬ 
hibiting their activities, and supplanting 
them by an affiliated party organization. 

"(4) Annihilation of the Jews became an 
official state policy carried out by official 
action and by incitement to mob and indi¬ 
vidual violence. 

"(5) In order to make the German people 
amenable to their will, and to prepare them 
psychologically for war. the Nazi conspira¬ 
tors reshaped the educational system and 
particularly the education and training of 
the German youth • • * imposed a 

supervision of all cultural activities, con¬ 
trolled the dissemination of Information and 
the expression of opinion within Germany. 

*‘(0) They directed Germany’s economy 
toward preparation and equipment of the 
military machine • • • embarked upon 

a huge rearmament program and set out 
to produce and develop huge quantities of 
materials of war and to create a powerful 
military potential." 

In the following pages we present rvidence 
of the extent to which the Peron regime, fol¬ 
lowing the Nazi model cited above, has al¬ 
ready succeeded In its totalitarian aims and 
in its preparations for war. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 

The philosophical basis for the war policy 
of the Peron government was set forth in 
June 1944. by Colonel Peron himself. In a 
speech at La Plata University In which he 
stated that "war Is an inevitable social 
phenomenon," and that "all other activities 
must be subordinated to the purpose of na¬ 
tional defense. Not simply by the armed 
forces of the nation, but through the sub¬ 
ordination of all Government departments, 
private institutions, and the entire people." 
He continued: 

"Throughout the ages there have lived 
philosophers (and I will not hesitate to call 
them Utopians), who have stated that It is 
possible to avoid war. Always within a short 
space of time some new conflagration has 
broken out to disprove this theory. ♦ * • 

"The concept of 'the nation In arms' or 
•total war’ which was expounded by Marshal 
Von der Ooltz in 1883, is in a certain sense 
the most modern theory of national defense 
by which nations direct in time of peace as 
In time of war every living force within the 
state in order to attain a political 
objective. • • • 

"It is essential that all the intellectuals 
of our nation, whatever may be their par¬ 
ticular field, should study and understand 
war, realizing it to be the only means of 
solving a situation we may be called upon 
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to face, should Qod one day decide that war 
must reach our borders. • • • 

*'If diplomacy is unable to procure the 
desired political objectives then it is impera¬ 
tive to be prepared to do so by force, when¬ 
ever the situation compels the use of such 
extreme methods. • • • 

'‘Domestic policy is of the greatest im¬ 
portance in the preparation of a country 
for war. Its role is simple and obvious but 
diflicult to achieve. The maximum number 
possible of healthy young men of high moral 
standing and Imbued with great love of 
the fatherland must be Incorporated Into 
the armed forces. This will act as a focal 
point from which all the armed forces will 
become infected with the same high stand¬ 
ards and will readily develop a tiue spirit of 
war and sacrifice. • • • 

"The following is a summary of the points 

1 have made In my speech: 

"1. War is an inevitable social phenomenon. 

*'2. All so-called peaceful nations (and 
among them our own). If they desire peace 
must prepare themselves for war. 

"3. The problem of national defense of the 
fatherland is one to which all activities must 
be subordinated. National defense cannot 
be Improvised at the moment that war is at 
our door, but requires many years of con¬ 
stant and oonscientlous preparation. It 
cannot be regarded as a problem for the 
armed forces only, but must be established 
through the harmonious integrated work: of 
the different Government agencies, private 
institutions, and all the people of Argentina, 
whatever may be their particular sphere of 
work. National defense gives rise to such 
enormous problems requiring profound pro¬ 
fessional knowledge that no single person 
can be absolved from taking part. Finally^ 
whatever demands it may make on us repre¬ 
sent contributions to the glory of our Nation 
and the happiness of our people.** 

In line with this position, on November 7, 
1944, a new organic law of the army was 
announced compelling all Argentine citlsens 
to prepare for the defense of their cotmtry. 
While conscription for active military duty 
applies only to males, girls and women are 
to be prepared for service to the army In 
various women*B auxiliary corps. Military 
training for men falls into three periods— 
preconscription, conscription, and postcon- 
scrlptlon. Preconscription begins at the 
age of 12 and continues until the age of 20 
when conscription starts for a maximum of 

2 years. Upon their discharge, all males are 
subject to poetconscrlptlon until the age 
of 50. 

During the year 1945, the military budget 
of the Argentine Government was five times 
as great as that of 1942, the year before the 
Peron-Farrell revolution. Since the declara¬ 
tion of war against the Axis, In April 1945. 
a month before the cessation of hostilities 
In Europe, was purely symbolical, no legiti¬ 
mate justification for this huge Increase in 
milltaiy expenditures can be offered. For 
the year 1946, presumably a year of peace, 
the Peron regime has passed appropriations 
for military expenditures approximating 50 
percent of its entire budget. This at a time 
when the national deficit is mounting and 
many other department budgets have been 
cut. notably the National Board of Education. 

As a supplementary arm, a nation-wide 
secret service and police force of over 30.000 
has been established In the past year, parallel 
In its functions with the geatapo and the 
storm troops in Nazi Germany. 

The neighboring Republics of Chile and 
Uruguay live in constant fear of acts of 
aggression. Paraguay and Bolivia are already 
under the domination of Argentina. 

"The sisse of the standing army has been 
Increased, and military construction along 
Argentina's frontiers with Chile, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Ulmguay is greater 
than ever before. New barracks have been 
built In frontier areas, most of them by 


German companies which were on the Allied 
blacklist because of Nazi connectiona," ac¬ 
cording to Joseph Newman in the New York 
Herald Tribune on January 10. 1946. 

On Jantiory 29. 1945, Mr. Gabriel Gonzalos, 
Chilian Ambassador Brazil, charged the 
Peron regime with having as its principal 
objective a war on the continent and warned 
that Chile would be its first victim. 

In October of 1945, Dr. Juan Antonia Rios. 
President of Chile, during a visit to New 
York, corroborated the fears of the threat 
against Chile. 

The Government of the United States is 
presumed to have in its possession informa¬ 
tion concerning shipments of arms by the 
Peron regime into neighboring Republics to 
provoke revolutions for the establishment 
of regimes favorable to the present Argentine 
Government. 

Indicating knowledge of the aggressive in¬ 
tentions of the Peron regime. Dean Acheson, 
as Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States, on October 4. 1945, announced: "In 
view of recent developments in Argentina, 
the United States Government does not feel 
that it can properly negotiate or sign with 
the present Argentine regime a treaty of 
military assistance." 

*rhBt this is still the attitude of the United 
States Government was confirmed by Acting 
Secretary of State Acheson *n a public state¬ 
ment on January 11, 1946. 

TKZ TOTALITARIAN CHARACTER OP THE REOXICE 
AMO ITS METHODS OF TERROR 

As far back as July 26. 1944, the State De¬ 
partment of the United States publicly 
characterized the Farrell-Peron regime as 
totalitarian. In a Bulletin Issued that day, 
the State Department declared. "The domi¬ 
nant power In Argentina was and continues 
to be in the hands of pro-Axis elements de¬ 
termined to impose their desires. Further¬ 
more, It is slgnlcant that these same elements 
control the most important ministries and 
agencies of the National Government, as well 
as the governments of the Provinces, and 
have rapidly and energetically implanted a 
dominant totalitarian system that fully 
complements and supports their pro-Axls 
foreign policy through control of the press, 
the courts, and other key institutions. The 
basic civil rights have bee either nullified 
or BO modified as to have no real meaning. 
Every effort was made to stamp out demo¬ 
cratic opposition to the Government’s totali¬ 
tarian program.** 

The sei-nire of power by Peron on October 
18. 1945, served only to advance the develop¬ 
ment of the totalitarian system in the Ar¬ 
gentine. How a program of repression and 
intimidation has been carried out in torture 
chambers by methods borrowed from the 
Nazis and applied by a gestapo trained oy 
leading operatives of Himmler, was de¬ 
scribed by John White, one of the most in¬ 
formed writers on Latin Amei'loa, in an ar¬ 
ticle appearing In the Nation of March a, 
1945. 

Declaring that the gestapo’s barbaric use 
of torture had been transplanted to the 
Western Hemisphere, Mr. White charged 
that soon after the Farrell-Peron regime 
came into power, gestapo agents from Ger¬ 
many expanded a city detective bureau in 
Buenos Aires into a great national organiza¬ 
tion specializing in persecution and torture. 
**Thls organization." he said, "has set up 
concentration camps for political prisoners 
similar to those in Nazi Germany, tortured 
thousands of victims guilty of nothing more 
serious than belonging to labor unions or 
democratic political parties, killed or caused 
the death of hundreds of people bsaring 
Jewish, Polish, or Russian names, and caused 
the disappearance of other hundreds.** 

In describing the techniques used, he said 
that diplomatic agents of United Nations 
governments bad sent information corrobo¬ 
rating the .use of thsst techniques to thehr 
home governments: 


"Tbs elsetrio spur is the favorite instru¬ 
ment of the new school of native sadists who 
have been trained by gestapo experts. It is 
a simple electric cable with several fine steel 
needles at the end. These electric needles are 
applied to the most sensitive parts of the 
naked body, such as the eyelids, the sexual 
organs, and the rectum. The torture usually 
is applied at two or more parts of the body 
simultaneously and has such terrific effect on 
the entire nervous system that It frequently 
produces Insanity. In less extreme cases It 
paralyEes the muscles and causes great pain¬ 
ful swellings and deep sores. It is p^slstently 
reported that at least 5,0(X> people in Argen¬ 
tina have been tortured with the electric 
spur. 

"A simpler but equally effective method is 
to jab long hatpins through the testicles. 
Another frequent treatment subjects political 
prisoners, women as well as men. to a third 
degree in which their naked bodies are 
burned with lighted cigarettes in an effort to 
force them to answer questions the way the 
political police want them answered. 

"The cup is a device in the form of a fun¬ 
nel which is pressed against the body and 
from which the air is then pumped out. The 
resulting vacuum causes a huge swelling in¬ 
side the cup and dra ws the blood to the sur¬ 
face, leaving a large black-and-blue sore. 
This device is used on prisoners known to be 
suffering from heart ailments. When ap¬ 
plied in the region of the heart it -aggravates 
the affection and often causes death from 
heart failure. 

"The bucket is a huge vat filled with urine 
and excremen The prisoner who is given 
this treatment is bung by his feet from the 
ceiling and then lowered until his head Is 
submerged In the contents of the vat. This 
particular technique has the a vtraction of 
producing two forms of torture at the same 
time—semidrownlng in filth, and congestion 
of the brain from the downward fiow of the 
blood. 

"One form of torture makes use of a fa¬ 
miliar office appliance. In many European 
and South American countries letters, con¬ 
tracts. and other business documents are 
wi'itten in copying ink and preserved in 
duplicate by being put between the pages of 
a copybook which Is then squeezed between 
iron plates. The Argentine political police 
have found this office press a convenient 
method of smashing the fingers of prisoners 
who refuse to sign certain declarations. 

"The slab is a torture machine made of 
two luge sheets of steel. The victim is 
placed between the sheets, which are pressed 
together gradually until he suffers Internal 
hemorrhages and vomits blood. 

**The whip and the rod have been seen in 
the movies. The long leather whip is usually 
dipped in water before the lashes are ap¬ 
plied; the rod is made of fine steel bars that 
cut Into the flesh like knives. 

''Professional boxers are employed to beat 
up certain prisoners since they know how 
to produce the desired effect without leaving 
telltale wounds. 

"One highly refined form of mental tor¬ 
ture drives the prisoner alnKMit to the point 
of insanity without actually causing any 
physical hurt. The victim usually is awak¬ 
ened at 2 or 8 o'clock in the morning and 
told that he is to be executed by a firing 
squad. He is then taken for a ride in an 
automobile, accompanied by two or three 
guards armed with rifles and obviously mem¬ 
bers of the firing squad. Finally he is stood 
against a wall and the firing squad is lined 
up. but at the last minute he is reprieved 
and taken back to his cell. (This Is one of 
several techniques which are reported to have 
been used on the Bolivian tin-mine owner. 
Maurice Hochsohild, after he was kidnaped 
by members of the young army olficers* lodge 
In La Paz last year.) 

"Sometimes as s variation a prisoner who 
Is to be released is taken for a ride in an 
automobile, accompanied by armed guards. 
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When the automobile gets to a deaerted re¬ 
gion outside the city, the prisoner Is told that 
he Is at liberty. Being familiar with the 
famous ley de fuga by which prisoners are 
shot while supposedly trying to escape, he 
stands there afraid to move and under men¬ 
tal torture that may Induce Insanity. 

**La razzia Is an importation from the 
Sicilian Black Hand societies and is used for 
intimidating the opposition, especially the 
working classes. Oangs of armed thugs ter¬ 
rorize entire neighborhoods by breaking Into 
and wrecking houses and by storming meet¬ 
ings of associations and trade-unions, beat¬ 
ing up those present and destroying the fur¬ 
niture and fixtures on the pretext that the 
meeting Is plotting against the Government. 
Schools, libraries, and newspaper offices have 
been raided frequently, and on two occasions 
movie theaters in Buenos Aires were stormed 
while crowded with people. 

“Even when they are not tortured, political 
prisoners are demoralized and Intimidated 
by being subjected to what is popularly 
known as cl mal trato. Women of the work¬ 
ing classes, especially wives and daughters 
who have refused to testify against their 
husbands and fathers, are put Into colls with 
prostitutes and women criminals. They are 
not permitted visits from their families or 
from a lawyer; nor can they receive decent 
food from outside the Jail. 

“The mal trato is applied to men prisoners 
In even worse form. If they are 111 they 
usually are sent to regions where It is certain 
that their Illness will get worse. They are 
given very poor food or deprived for entire 
days of anything to eat or drink. They re¬ 
ceive no medical attention and may be put 
into cells with criminals of the lowest order. 

“So many lawyers have been punished for 
defending political prisoners in Argentina 
that it Is practically impossible now lor 
prisoners to find lawyers, except the ones who 
occasionally are assigned as ‘defense lawyers* 
by the Government.” 

There Is every reason to believe that the 
system of torture and Intimidation has been 
extended by I eron himself. 

BUrPBESSXON or CIVIL LIBERTIES 
In the agreements reached at Chapultepee 
the American states— 

1. Reiterate and fervently adhere to the 
democratic principles which they consider 
essential for the peace of America. 

2. Declare that "the purpose of the state 
IS the happlnesse of man In society; the Inter¬ 
ests of the community should be harmo¬ 
nized with the rights of the Individual: the 
American man cannot conceive of living 
without Justice Just as he cannot conceive of 
living without liberty." 

3. Proclaim "the adherence of the Ameri¬ 

can republics to the principles established 
by international law for safeguarding the es¬ 
sential rights of man and declare their sup¬ 
port of a system of International protection 
of these rights." _ , ^ 

In possession of the mlUtary, backed by a 
police gestapo and a civilian army of bu¬ 
reaucrats. the Peron regime, since Its admis¬ 
sion to the United Nations Conference, has 
proceeded systematically to destroy the 
rights of Its own citizens. In defiance of 
elementary principles of human decency and 
In violation of Its commitments under the 
Chapultepec agreement and in the United 
Nations Charter. 

* On May 3, 1046, police deliberately charged 
and opened fire on unarmed citizens cele¬ 
brating the fall of Berlin. 

On August 16, 1946, similar assaults were 
committed by the police on persons cele¬ 
brating the Japanese surrender. 

On August 16, crowds of soldiers, com¬ 
manded by noncommissioned officers, ter¬ 
rorized the center of the city, killed two citi¬ 
zens and wounded many others. They laid 
siege to the building of the prodemocratlc 
paper. Crltloa, which they attempted to set on 
fire. Cheering Hitler. Mussolini, and Peron. 
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and shouting “death to the Jews,” soldiers 
were permitted to commit their outrages 
without any Interference from the police. 
According to Dr. Alberto M. Candlotl, former 
Argentine Ambassador to Mexico, the rioting 
soldiers told him that they were obeying 
superior orders. 

On August 18. Colonel Peron announced 
that civil war was the only solution to the 
situation existing in the Argentine. In an 
Interview with Dr. Pedro Cue, director of 
the Cuban Daily El Mundo, Peron declared; 

“I do not fear civil war because I am pre¬ 
pared for It. I have at my disposal 300.000 
soldiers and 4,000,000 workers armed with 
clubs.” 

On September 27.1946, wholesale arrests of 
prominent citizens guilty only of signing 
declarations in favor of freedom, took place. 
Among them were editors of libera*! papers, 
political leaders opposed to the Peron regime, 
and ordinary citizens who had expressed a 
belief In democracy. Peron himself went to 
the Buenos Aires jail to look over the pris¬ 
oners. Included among those arrerted were 
three of the six rectors of Argentina's na¬ 
tional universities. 

On October 7. the police charged a crowd 
near a cemetery paying homage to a 19-ycar- 
old student killed in a clash between uni¬ 
versity students and supporters of Peron. In 
a wholesale lockup 1,694 students were ar¬ 
rested, Including 149 girls. The University 
of Buenos Aires was closed. Its president and 
executive officers dismissed. Six professors 
were also taken into custody. 

On October 21, 1946, Arnaldo Cortesl, writ¬ 
ing in the New York Times, declared: 

"Argentina again Is witnessing the shame¬ 
ful spectacle oi citizens being obliged to find 
protection against their own Government In 
foreign emboLsles. The Peruvian Embassy, 
for instance, has taken In several persons, 
including former Federal Judge Ramon 8. 
Vasquez who filed & complaint In court 
against the oolice for having tortured politi¬ 
cal prisoners. In the Uruguayan Embassy, 
along with others, are former Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Jose Marla Cantllo and the family of 
Rear Adm. Leonardo MacLean. • • • 

Several newspapers were attacked In various 
parts of Argentina, as were also some private 
homes, such as that of Dr. Allredo Calcagno. 
rector of La Plata University. In some In¬ 
dustrial districts of Avellaneda anyone who 
appeared In the streets wearing a tie was 
subject to assault. In Cordoba the offices of 
the Argentine North American Cultural In¬ 
stitute were stoned while police looked on 
without Interfering. ' * •” 

On December 9, a mass meeting of the 
Democratic Union (a coalition of four politi¬ 
cal parties including the Radicals, Socialists, 
and Communists, opposing Peron In the 
coming elections), comprising between 
15t,0C0 and 200,000 persons, assembled to 
hear speakers urge the defeat o* Peron in 
the presidential election, was fired upon. 
Two persons were killed and 60 seriously 
Injured. The shooting, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune of that date, was 
supposedly Intended to stampede the throng 
and break up the meeting. 

On December 19, Norah Pines reported In 
the New Yora Post: 

“Supporters of Colonel Peron were urged 
to release a wave of terrorism to Insure his 
election, and if he lost to put the country 
on fire, In a speech by Dr. Federico Cantonl. 
political boas of San Juan Province and one 
of Peron’s top advisees. Dr. Cantonl threat¬ 
ened that should Peron lose the election, ‘we 
will paralyze the country with one strike 
after another as long as It is necessary to 
impose our will.*** 

The extent to which the elementary rights 
of man have been subverted In the Argen¬ 
tine was described by SprulUe Braden on 
August 29 in his farewell speech in Buenos 
Aires prior to his return to the United States. 
He declared: 
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“One by one there appear all the elements 
used by fascism in its stupid stratagems since 
the day of the so-called march on Rome. 
Subversion and disorder, organized hy the 
Government itself and using paid assassins 
under an honorable disguise; utilization of 
coercion by the state, not to suppress but 
to protect subversion; bragging by the cow¬ 
ard who attacks those he believed fallen, but 
humbles himself before the powerful; cal¬ 
culated and underhanded use of violent 
methods; cunning maneuvering showing 
false respect for established ^ norms and 
launching Its attack while hiding its origin; 
violation of the law of hospitality which 
forbids any treacherous attack on him who 
Is sheltered under the same roof; practice 
of the so-called ‘tactics of confusion' • ♦ • 
use of Intimidation and threats against the 
precise persons whom that Government was 
under obligation to protect and respect.” 

On October 27, after his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Latin-American affairs, Mr. Braden said: 
“The Argentine regime Is Just as Fascist as 
any which existed in Germany and Japan.” 
And the following day, he amplified that 
statement by declaring: 

"The state of siege recently Imposed on 
Argentina by Peron Is the negation of that 
very bill of rights for the preservation of 
which we have fought this and other wars. 
In more concrete terms, a state of siege per¬ 
mits swaggering officers to beat any peaceful 
citizen because he refuses to hall the leader. 
It permits a hoodlum with brass knuckles to 
strike the face of a young girl because she 
cries ‘long live democracy.’ It permits ar¬ 
rests without charge: It permits torture, 
saber-wielding, mounted police to ride down 
men, women, and children.” 

In the city of Buenos Aires, with a normal 
police force of 8.0C0 to 9,000, the police force 
is now composed of more than 30.000 officers, 
who, according to Police Commissioner 
Velazco, "would rather charge a crowd than 
eat." Campo de Mayo, once Argentina's most 
powerful garrison, with a peak force of 27,000 
men. has been reduced to a complement of 
C,000 or less, while the security authority has 
been turned over to Velazco. This, accord¬ 
ing to a report In the Inter-American 
Monthly of January 1948. 

Another army of supporters of the Peron 
regime Is the clvIl-servlce bureaucracy, 
which In the 3 years since the dictatorship 
was established, has been Increased 60 per¬ 
cent from 172,000 to 250.000, with the num¬ 
ber of employees rising sharply. This means 
that more and more employees arc dependent 
for their livelihood or those who control the 
state. The increase in civilian employees lias 
been matched by wholesale dismissals of Gov¬ 
ernment employees who do not sympathize 
with Peron’s regime, according to a report 
In the New York Herald Tribune on Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1945. 

REGIMENTATION OF EDUCATION 

The signatories to the Chapultepec Act 
agreed; 

1. To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the most careful de¬ 
letion from the official textbooks used in 
their schools of everything which might tend 
to jeopardize the Inter-American system. 

2. To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics that they exercise 
the greatest vigilance to see that the teach¬ 
ings In their schools are based on the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom, peace, Justice, and equality 
that are found in the bases of the inter- 
American system. 

8 . To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the deletion from of¬ 
ficial textbooks used In their schools of every¬ 
thing which sustains directly or indirectly 
racial or totalitarian theories or which might 
therefore be susceptible of compromising the 
friendly relations between the states of the 
continent. 
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The regimentation of the education of the 
Argentinian population Is part of the pro¬ 
gram of the Peron regime. 

In the primary schools of the country 
children are taught to copy and discuss the 
following phrases In accordance with a rul¬ 
ing of the Ministry of Justice and Public 
Instruction, from the text of which we quote 
in part: 

“Women to procreate heroes—^not mothers 
of renegades. 

“Argentine woman must fulfill faithfully 
her natural obligations. 

“New Argentine needs women strong, 
healthy, and clear. 

“The fatherland is always right. 

“To be worthy of our traditions, we must 
live arrogantly. 

“We are a liberating nation and therefore 
have the right to carry out corrections In 
Latin America. 

“To be an Argentine does not mean paci¬ 
fism, speculation, or anything literary; It 
means one must be dynamic.'* 

The extent to which the Peron regime has 
attempted to regiment the higher institu¬ 
tions of education can be Judged by the fact 
that on September 29. 1945, all six national 
universities decided to suspend their activi¬ 
ties as a protest against the unprecedented 
wave of oppression. 

On October 6. this act of defiance was 
countered by the police who stormed and 
took by force the University of La Plata. Im¬ 
prisoning 816 tmarmed students. Following 
this act, the Government prepared a decree 
dismissing all university presidents and re¬ 
placing them by so-called Government inter¬ 
veners. 

On October 8, according to the New York 
Times, the police themselves reported that 
some 2,100 students were being held In Jail. 
According to this report five or six rectors 
of the universities, many deans of faculties, 
and dozens of university professors had 
passed some time in jail during the previotis 
two weeks. 

On December 5. the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une reported that students of the University 
of Buenos Aires refused to take their annual 
examinations as a protest against the Peron 
regime. The only students reporting for the 
examinations were a handful belonging to 
the antidemocratic nationalist faction. 

While regimenting its own educational sys¬ 
tem. the Argentine regime has permitted to 
continue unmolested a system of Japanese 
and German schools. All but 0 of the 200 
German schools and all but 1 of the 16 Japa¬ 
nese schools continue to function. As a 
token of its adherence to the Act of Cha- 
pultepec. the Government has dismissed 27 
foreign teachers, 

8UFPR188ION OF FIUEXDOM OF THE PRESS 

The Charter of Chapultepec recommended: 

1. That the American Republics recognize 
their essential obligation to guarantee to 
their people free and Impartial access to 
sources of Information. 

2. That having this guaranty in view they 
undertake upon the conclusion of the war the 
earliest possible abandonment of those meas¬ 
ures of censorship • • • which have 
been necessary in wartime. 

3. That the governments of the American 
Republics take measures, individually and in 
cooperation with one another, to promote a 
free exchange of information among their 
peoples. 

4. That the American Republics • • • 
make every effort to the end that when a 
juridical order in the world is assured, 
there may be established the principle of free 
transmission and reception of Information, 
oral or written, published In books, or by the 
press, broadcast by radio or disseminated 
by any other means, under proper responsi¬ 
bility and without need of previous censor¬ 


ship. as Is the ease with private correspond¬ 
ence • s • in time of peace. 

• • • • • 

The Peron regime has imposed direct and 
indirect censorship upon the democratic press 
of the country. It has arrested editors and 
arbitrarily suspended the publication of op¬ 
position papers. It has harried foreign cor¬ 
respondents. 

Police maintain a strict supervision to 
make certain that nothing in opposition to 
the Peron regime is published. 

For their refusal to obey orders, hundreds 
of provincial papers throughout the country 
have been suspended and their editors Jailed. 

In addition to silencing published opposi¬ 
tion the Peron representatives function ac¬ 
tively to insure that every statement by the 
Government is published. 

Typical of the brutality and intentions of 
the Peron regime is the fashion by which it 
acquired the support of Critlca, prodemo- 
cratic evening newspaper with a circulation 
of between 200,000 and 250,000. On October 
18. 1945. 6,000 armed supporters of Peron. ac¬ 
companied by 100 policemen and supported 
by four armored cars, attacked the paper. 
The assailants poured lead Into the Critlca, 
according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
for 2 hours. The police then took over, ar¬ 
rested 66 employees, and closed the paper. 
A week later Critlca was permitted to resume 
publication, but was told “either cooperate 
or be destroyed." 

Raul Damonte Taborda, publisher of 
Critica. was dismissed through a legal action 
and the operation of the newspaper turned 
over to an official interventor after Mrs Sal¬ 
vador a Medena On Rubla de Botana, who 
inherited the enterprise from her husband, 
had decided to make peace with Peron. The 
Interventor took over in an official ceremony 
after midnight attended by Mrs. Botana and 
representatives of Peron. 

Foreign correspondents have been sub¬ 
jected to intimidation. On July 2 Joseph 
Newman, correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, took refuge in the American 
Embassy because of threats made by tele¬ 
phone by a man claiming to be Captain 
Moretti, of the Ministry of War. 

The United Btates had to intervene offi¬ 
cially with the Argentine foreign office be¬ 
cause of the coercion exercised upon John 
Nash of Newsweek. Before permitting him 
to leave the country, the Peron government 
tried to force Mr. Nash to sign a statement 
saying that his cabled material had been in¬ 
correct. 

The Associated Press, tne United Press, 
and the International News Service, on vari¬ 
ous occasions, were informed that all their 
dispatches would be censored. Early in 
October, the censorship was lifted, but only 
after a strong official protest to the Argentine 
Foreign Ministry by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In contrast is the permission granted for 
the publication of a new German language 
newspaper, Freie Press, on December 1. The 
editor of the new publication is M. Mueller, 
an Austrian, for many years on the editorial 
staff of the Deutsche La Plata Zeitung, a 
Nazi-controlled paper. 

As late as September 1946. moreover, pro- 
Nazt publications such as Junges Volk, organ 
of the Hitler youth. Teutonia, and the Herald 
were still operating. 

On January 17,1946, the American Embassy 
in Buenos Aires released a number of docu¬ 
ments showing Nazi connections with the 
Argentine Government officials and Its partial 
control of the Nazi press. 

The story, recounted in the New York 
Herald Tribune, shows how the Nazl-sub- 
sidlaed press serves now to push Peron's 
candidacy for president. 

The Herald Itibune dispatch, dated Buenos 
Aires, says: 


“Btnmos Anus. January 17.—The American 
Embassy in Buenos Aires released *0 the press 
today part of a quantity of documents dis¬ 
covered by American authorities in Berlin, 
proving Nazi connections with Argentine 
Government officials and Nazi control over 
part of the Argentine press which at present 
supports Ool. Juan Peron for president. 

“On authorization from the State Depart¬ 
ment. John Moors Cabot, American Charge 
d'Affairea, made public 13 of 400 German 
documents which were sent here from Wash¬ 
ington. They consist of ‘top secret* tele¬ 
grams sent between March 9. 1942, and July 
6 , 1943, to the foreign office in Berlin by 
Otto Meynen, then Charge d’Aflaires in the 
German Embassy in Buenos Aires. 

“RXVXAL CLANDBSTINS LINKS 

“The telegrams reveal the clandestine links 
between the Germany Embassy and a num¬ 
ber of Argentine newspapers, including 'El 
Pampero,’ ‘Cablldo,* *E1 Pueblo,* ‘Ahora,’ and 
the 'Deutsch La Plata Zeitung.' They ex¬ 
plain how these Nazi propaganda organs got 
newsprint despite the efforts of the United 
Nations, in accordance with the Rio de 
Janeiro resolutions, to prevent their getting 
it. They also disclose how the German 
Embassy used these organs to influence 
Argentine Internal political affairs. 

“The first telegram asked the German Gov¬ 
ernment for authorization to spend 73,450 
reichmarks monthly to subsidize these 
papers (the mark was worth about 40 Ameri¬ 
can cents at the time). The greatest amount, 
42,000 marks, went to 'Pampero.' Directors 
and members of the staff of 'Pampero* now 
publish 'La Epoca.' Colonel Peron's principal 
political organ. 

“Three thousand marks were allocated to 
El Pueblo. Asked by reporters why El Pueblo 
was never placed on the Allied blacklist with 
other Nazi organs, fifr. Cabot explained that 
it was also the principal organ of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Argentina, and was kept 
off the blacklist out of deference to the 
church. 

“PAYMENTS TO PRESS AGENCY 

“The second telegram shows payments and 
relations established by the German Embassy 
with Andl, an Argentine news agency which 
the Argentine military Government selected 
last year as Its official Government news 
agency but later abandoned as a result of 
public opposition. The telegram says, *Andi 
was induced by the Embassy to place press 
agents in the Ibero-American countries who 
are obligated to send the regular press survey 
down here. In this way. the Embassy could 
thus receive material and political informa¬ 
tion which goes beyond the North American 
agency reports.* 

“A third telegram disclosed plans to con¬ 
tinue distribution of Nazi material to Argen¬ 
tine newspapers In the event of a rupture of 
diplomatic relations between Argentina and 
Germany. It suggested the Embassy 'leave 
certain sums of money behind in loyal hands.’ 
This correspondent was informed that Lud¬ 
wig Freude, one of the principal Nazi agents 
In Argentina and now one of Peron's close 
collaborators, was one of the men in whose 
loyal hands* the German Embassy left money. 

“Antonio Delflno, who resigned only 2 
months ago as director of the Argentine Na¬ 
tional Bank, a Government-controlled insti¬ 
tution. was named as the man with whom 
arrangements were to be made for the trans¬ 
fer of funds to Argentina from neutral coun¬ 
tries. He was president of the Hamburg- 
Amerlcan Shipping Line and is a known Nazi 
agent. 

“Fulvio N. Oravacuore was named as the 
agent to whom religious material was to be 
aent for El Pueblo. Oravacuore is now one 
of the principal writers for Democracla, one 
of Peron's new newspapers. 
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'*BZKTH or A IfAZI PAPBR 

'^Another documznt rev€aled the German 
EmbaBsy*! relatione with Manuel nreeco, for¬ 
mer Governor of Buenos Airee Province. It 
said, Treeco has Just come directly to the 
Embassy with a concrete proposal for the 
creation of a new popular morning news¬ 
paper, La Trlbuna, and asked for a financial 
contribution for the purchase of newsprint 
that allegedly will be furnished to him by 
President OastDlo.* 

**This Nazi organ actually appeared under 
the name of Cabildo and assumed the name 
of La Tribuna only recently, after Cabildo 
was suppressed by the present regime in its 
attempt to show its support for the United 
Nations. Cabildo was described as a paper 
*oriented to the support of the governmental 
policy of Castillo and the maintenance of 
Argentine neutrality.**' 

STTPmUBSSXON OF LABOE UKXOMS 

The American Republics agreed at Cha- 
pultepec to collaborate for the attainment of: 

*‘A constructive basis for the sound eco¬ 
nomic development of the Americas through 
the development of natural resources, in- 
dustrlaltxmtlon, improvement of transporta¬ 
tion, and the improvement of labor standards 
and working conditions, including collective 
bargaining, all leading to a rising level of 
living and increased consumption.** 

Further, they resolved **to consider of in¬ 
ternational public interest the enacting by all 
the American Republics of social legislation 
that will protect the working class and that 
will embody guaranties as well as rights on 
a scale not inferior to the one recommended 
by the International Labor Oflloe.** 

On October 31, 1046. the International La¬ 
bor Office, then meeting in conference, refused 
to admit the Argentine workers' delegate and 
his adviser. Juan Rodriguez and Manuel E. 
Pichel. The reason given was that the Ar¬ 
gentine Government was a de facto war gov¬ 
ernment that had established a state of siege 
in the country, suppressed essential human 
liberties and rights that are Incorporated in 
the XLO*b constitution, and deprived trade 
unions of freedom of action and even of 
their leaders. Under present conditions, 
workers* organizations in the Argentine Re¬ 
public do not enjoy freedom of association, 
freedom of action, or freedom bf speech. 

Rodriguez, it was subsequently disclosed, 
is a paid employee of the Secretariat of La¬ 
bor, a branch of the government established 
by Colonel Peron. 

The attempt to take over the labor unions 
was begun by Colonel Peron in 1043 when 
he served as Labor Undersecretary. At that 
time he began a general reorganization which, 
following Nazi lines, has had as its objective 
to win the political support of the working 
masses, especially the unorganized and un¬ 
skilled. 

The fashion in which this was done is 
described in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 26, 1045, by Joseph Newman, 
Buenos Aires correspondent of that paper: 

**It was not an accident that the first office 
which Peron himself created and directed 
after reaching the Government was the 
secretariat of labor and social welfare, 
nils was actually a new ministry, but was 
not so described because the constitution 
limits the number of ministries to eight 
and the Government was not yet ready to 
flout the constitution openly. 

“From the secretariat of labor Peron be¬ 
gan to convert the purely military revolu¬ 
tion into a national Socialist revolution. 
He was aware of the great poverty which 
prevailed among the masses, despite the agri¬ 
cultural wealth of Argentina. The great 
landowners who ruled Argentina through 
their conservative party up to 1048 did less 
than they might have done to raise the 
economic and educational level of the Ar¬ 
gentine population. ^ V • 
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*Xike Hitler and Mussolini. Peron began 
to agitate the working masses, making them 
conscious of their poverty and of the dis¬ 
proportionate wealth of their employers. He 
did this through branches of the labor sec¬ 
retariats which were established in cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the coimtry. 
His propaganda agents turned out literature 
by the tons and Peron himself made hun¬ 
dreds of speeches in person and over the 
state radio urging industrial and farm work¬ 
ers to unite behind him for a better deal. 
To factory workers he promised more pay. 
better working conditions, and paid vaca¬ 
tions. To peons and exploited agricultural 
workers he promised some of the rich lands 
of their wealthy landowners. • • • 

“As part of the secretariat of labor be 
established a national agrarian council which 
is preparing to divide up big estates and 
turn them over to the workers. As in the 
Axis countries, his labor secretariat organ¬ 
ized Government-controlled unions, which 
all workers were urged to Join. Independent 
unions which refused to submit to Govern¬ 
ment control were suppressed and their lead¬ 
ers were Jailed. 

“As a result of Internal and external pres¬ 
sure, independent unions were permitted re¬ 
cently to resume restricted activities. 
Though these unions may have succeeded In 
regaining control of most of the 500,000 or¬ 
ganized workers, no one knows the extent 
of the influence and control which Peron 
has secured over the 2,500.000 unorganized 
workers.** 

On September 13. 1045, police closed the 
headquarters of the local labor union, com¬ 
prising some 200,000 members, and arrested 
6 of Its leaders. The union included such 
independent labor groups as construction, 
meat, textile, metallurgical, printing, shoe- 
making. restaurant, and associated indus¬ 
tries. 

Seven days later Colonel Peron issued a 
decree by which a general increase in wages 
was granted to workers and employees 
throughout the country. 

Joseph Newman, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune of December 21. character¬ 
ized the measure as follows: 

“It was clearly designed by its author to 
win the labor vote. From the point of view 
of the democratic opposition, it constitutes 
a form of veiled fraud by attempting to buy 
the labor vote almost on the eve of the elec¬ 
tion through the official device of ordering 
all-around Increases of 30 percent in the 
annual income of the working class. This 
involves many millions of pesos, which, in 
political terms, amounts to forced contribu¬ 
tions by employers to Peron’s campaign." 

Such independent union groups as are 
still able to function are supporting the 
Democratic Union opposition to Peron. 

Peron's tactics in destroying the freedom 
of the labor unions is described by Peter 
Edson, feature writer of the Bcrlpps-Howard 
press, in an article appearing on January 
12,1046, in the New York World-Telegram: 

"The story how Peron has bid for labor 
support in the Argentine is worth going into 
because it points some morals for the United 
States. 

**Peron himself is of lower middle-class 
origin, but until his rise to the dictator¬ 
ship he was unknown to the working classes 
or their leaders. Who his father was has 
never been proved, and the record of his 
birth has never been found. A poor boy 
with ambition and no little ability, Peron 
stayed in the army after conscription and 
got his education in the Argentine school for 
officers. 

"On military duty, Peron went to Italy. 
In Milan he attended a Fascist leaders* 
school. He got most of his ideas there. 
When he returned to the Argentine he was 
assigned to the office of the Minister of War, 


Gen. Pedro Ramirez. In time Ramirez dou¬ 
ble-crossed President Ramon Castillo and 
Peron double-crossed Ramirez to become 
the strong man. This was June 1043. 

“At this point there enters the picture 
one Jose Flguerola. He had been a labor ad¬ 
viser to Dictator primo Rivera of Spain and 
was plenty smart. Driven out of Spain and 
becoming an Argentine citizen, he also be¬ 
came labor adviser to Peron. His advice was 
that he could not consolidate his position 
in power unless he had the support of labor. 
Flguerola wrote the necessary laws and de¬ 
crees. 

"First step was to destroy existing labor 
organizations. They were simply declared 
illegal. In their place a Government-con¬ 
trolled general federation of workers was 
formed. Peron or Flguerola got three strong 
Socialist labor leaders to run it. but it isn't 
polite to ask how they were persuaded to 
switch ideals. 

"They were smart in their strategy. In¬ 
stead of trying to control all labor, they con¬ 
centrated on the key men in transportation, 
public utilities, and meat-packing indus¬ 
tries. Controlling these, Peron could tie up 
the whole country, though membership of 
the Peron unions may be only from 15 to 
25 percent of the workers. But this minor¬ 
ity carries blackjacks and probably pistols 
and has the support of the police, while all 
other workmen are unarmed. 

"But to conciliate and get at least the 
passive support of all other labor, Peron put 
through laws to freeze rents, put ceilings 
on prices, and raise all wages. 

"Peron then called a conference of leaders 
in industry, management, estate owners, 
bankers, and businessmen. The idea was to 
sell them on his plan. 

"Management, however, wasn’t having any. 
They broke with Peron and Joined forces with 
what was left of the old organized labor 
movement and political parties which saw 
that the Peron program was leading only to 
ruinous inflation. 

"Peron then had to prove he was labor’s 
real champion. He has put through one law 
after another, ending up with general grants 
of from 10 to 30 percent wage increases plus 
bonuses. 

"Naturally the low-paid working people are 
all for It. Naturally they threaten a general 
strike because employers refuse to pay. Nat¬ 
urally they’ll vote for Peron for President 
if his law Is upheld." 

ANTISEMITIC PKOGRAM 

At Chapultepec it was also resolved: 

"(1) To reaffirm the principle, recognized 
by all the American states, of equality of 
rights and opportunities for all men, regard¬ 
less of race or religion. 

**(2) To recommend that the govern¬ 
ments of the American Republics, without 
Jeopardizing freedom of expression, either 
oral or written, make every effort to prevent 
In their respective countries all acts which 
may provoke discrimination among in¬ 
dividuals because of race or religion." 

The Peron regime has recently instituted, 
in its emulation of the Nazi pattern, a pro¬ 
gram of terror against the Jews, On October 
20,1045, the return of Colonel Peron to power 
was signalized by anti-Semitic riots which 
were described by Joseph Newman in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

"Bands of Pcronlstas, celebrating the vic¬ 
tory of their leader, entered the extensive 
Jewish quarter of Buenos Aires and stoned 
individuals, homes, and buildings. With the 
tacit approval of police, they engaged Jewish 
youths In fist fights and shouted offensive 
slogans. Carrying Argentine flags and post¬ 
ers bearing portraits of Peron, the Peron 1st as 
cried: ’Death to the Jews. Viva Peron. 
Police stood by. permitting the bands to go 
about their work in freedom. Some were 
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seen giving the Peronlstas a lift In police 
cars from one block to another. 

“As the streets were deserted, the Peron¬ 
lstas shouted: 'Jews, come out and light.* 
They approached the simagogue on Paso 
Street with rocks In their hands and were 
Intercepted by a group of Jewish boys who 
engaged the band In a fist fight and dis¬ 
persed It. Another group of boys entered 
the basement of the synagogue and arrested 
20 of the defenders. These were later re¬ 
leased. but this Is believed to be the first 
time police have violated the Immunity of a 
religious edifice in Argentina. 

“Peronlstas attempted to stone El Dlarlo 
Israelita, a Yiddish newspaper which was 
closed by the military regime when President 
Pedro Ramirez was In power and permitted 
to reopen after a vigorous denunciation by 
President Roosevelt. 

“Another clash occurred In front of the 
Jewish bank, called Banco Industrial, the 
walls of which were painted with slogans 
such as 'Death to the Jews. Viva Peron.' 
On Avenlda de Mayo, the principal avenue, 
the following Inscription can still be seen 
painted on the sidewalk: 'Kill a Jew and 
be a patriot.’ In Plaza de Mayo, where Peron¬ 
lstas had staged a mass demonstration and 
had been addressed by their leaders the pre¬ 
vious night, Impromptu speakers harangued 
small groups with speeches blaming Jews for 
all the ills of the country and of the world.** 

On November 25. a new attack on the 
Jewish quarter was made by 30,000 of Colonel 
Peron's supporters. Reporting the episode, 
Arnaldo Cortesl declared In the New York 
Times: 

“Antl-Jewish disturbances of considerable 
gravity took place In Buenos Aires during 
the night after a meeting of 30,000 or so of 
Col. Juan Peron’s supporters invaded the 
Jewish quarter of the city, where they broke 
th-i signs of several Jewlsh-owned shops and 
insulted everyone In sight, attacking and 
brutally beating anyone who attempted to 
protest or defend himself. • * ♦ 

“The police, who were present in great 
force, stood by passively while the Jews who 
had been knocked to the ground were sav¬ 
agely kicked. Finally, the police intervened, 
but only to arrest the victims Instead of the 
perpetrators of these aggressions. Later, the 
police raided a peaceful Jewish social club, 
pointing their revolvers at about 100 persons 
inside. Then they arrested several of the 
club’s officials and members for no apparent 
reason. * • • 

'‘The disturbances • • • have occurred 
with such regularity whenever large numbers 
of Peronlstas have gathered that it is hardly 
possible to doubt any longer that anti- 
Semitism forms a part of Colonel Peron’s po¬ 
litical stock in trade. This circumstance is 
perhaps owing In part to the fact that he 
now has the support of a considerable sec¬ 
tion of the Nationalists who adopted anti- 
Semitism along with many other ideals of 
clearly Nazi character.” 

'Three days later Cortesl reported again: 

'‘Several episodes of anti-Jewish hooligan¬ 
ism occurred last night after a relatively 
small crowd of former Vice President Juan 
Peron’s supporters had held demonstrations 
in the center of the city. • • • This 

time the attacks on Jews were carried out by 
small bands of about 60 young ruffians who 
entered the Jewish district shouting 'Long 
live Peron’ and 'Death to the Jews’ and pro¬ 
ceeded to damage property and to assault 
passersby. More than 80 pistol shots were 
fired and some noise bombs were thrown. 
• * * No casualties were reported. 

“The police took no effective measures 
against the assailants and eventually ar¬ 
rested one man who. Judging by his name, 
is a Jew. • • • When it became known 

yesterday that a sudden meeting of Peronis- 
tas had been called, many Jews sought ref¬ 
uge away from their homes. Others barri¬ 
caded themselves in their houses. The pro- 


Peron paper, Epoca, said today that the antl- 
Jewish demonstrations were staged by Col¬ 
onel Peron's enemies, who thus planned to 
bring him Into disrepute. • • * This 
suggestion is sufficiently disproved by the 
attitude of the police, which never showed 
mercy for Colonel Peron’s opponents, but 
stood passively by while Jews were being 
attacked.” 

On December 19, Dr. Federico Contlni, one 
of Peron’s top advisers, discussing the anti- 
Jewish demonstrations, declared in a speech: 
“It is a pity that a substantial number of 
Jews were not killed. It would have served 
to frighten the others.*’ 

On December 30, 1046, Joseph Newman, in 
the New Yorl: Herald ’Tribune, disclosed that 
the committee against racialism discovered 
a plot which originated in police headquar¬ 
ters to stage a pogrom after planting bombs 
and leaflets in Peron’s political party offices 
and in Catholic chtirches, attributing them 
to the Jews. *The plot was publicly de¬ 
nounced during the first week in December 
and therefore failed to materialize. 

PERON HARBORS ENEMY AGENTS AND AXIS 
BUSINESSES 

The parties to the act of Chapultepec 
further agreed: 

1. To recommend that the governments of 
the American Republics do not glvf- refuge 
to individuals guilty of or responsible for or 
accomplices in the commission of such (war) 
crimes. 

2. To recommend that the governments 

shall, upon the demand of any of the United 
Nations • • • surrender individuals 

charged with the commission of such crimes 
to the United Nations making the re¬ 
quest • • *. 

3. To reaffirm the determination • • • 

to prevent individuals or groups within their 
respective jurisdictions from engaging in any 
activities fomented by the Axis Powers or 
their satellites for the purpose of prejudicing 
the individual or collective security and wel¬ 
fare of the American Republics: 

(a) To intensify efforts to eradicate the 

remaining centers of Axis subversive influ¬ 
ence in the hemisphere. • • • 

(b) To take effective measures to prevent 
Axis-inspired elements from regaining or se¬ 
curing any vantage points within the terri¬ 
tory subject to their respective jurisdictions 
from which such elements might disturb or 
threaten the security or welfare of any re¬ 
public. 

(4) They resolved that measures be under¬ 
taken “to uncover, disclose, immobilize, and 
to prevent the concealment or transfer of 
property and rights located within the Amer¬ 
ican Republics • • • which • • • 

whether or not in name belong to or are 
controlled by or for the benefit of Germany 
or Japan or individuals or entities within 
those countries.” 

Committed by the Act of Chapultepec and 
the UNO Charter to turn over enemy agents 
and to expose enemy holdings, the Peron 
government has done neither. 

On November 30, 1946, Dr. Carlos Adrogue, 
secretary of the Committee for Vigilance and 
Liquidation of Enemy Property, resigned, ac¬ 
cusing the Foreign Minister of unwarranted 
interference with the committee’s work. The 
committee Itself declared that the Foreign 
Minister had introduced a number of legal 
technicalities to prevent the liquidation of 
the Ricardo Btaudt Co., chief Argentine op¬ 
erator in wool, with a capital of between 
forty and seventy million pesos. Its head. 
Ricardo Btaudt. a German by birth, came to 
the Argentine in 1924, to avoid punishment 
for his criminal activities in Belgium during 
World War I, and obtained Argentine citizen¬ 
ship. In 1941, Adolf Hitler conferred the 
Order of the Grand Eagle on him for his 
“outstanding services to the Nazi cause in the 
Argentine.** Counsel for Herr Btaudt is the 
law firm of Cooke Bros., of which Juan I. 


Cooke, Foreign Minister of Argentina, is a 
member. The fact that on January 8, 1946. 
Dr. Adrogue was kidnaped and beaten up by 
thugs seems more than a coincidence. 

Colonel Peron. himself, has on various 
occasions intervened in behalf of top German 
industrialists, among them Ricardo Btaudt. 
Ludwig Freude, and Fritz Mandi. Ludwig 
Freude is allegedly one of the key leader^ in 
Nazi underground activities on the Bouth 
American continent. Although on the 
United Btates and British blacklist. Freude’s 
firm, Compania General de Gonstrucclones. 
early in 1946, had a contract with the Ar¬ 
gentine Government for 22,000,000 pesos. In 
February 1946, an investigation commission 
made an attempt to examine the books of 
Freude's company. Before this action could 
be completed Argentina declared war on Ger¬ 
many. Again an investigation of Freude’s 
activities was ordered. This time, Colonel 
Peron appealed personally to President Far¬ 
rell. vouching unconditionally for Freude, 
with the result that the investigation was 
suspended. Moreover, the report of the in¬ 
terrupted investigation of Freude was torn 
out of the minutes of the commission and 
destroyed on an order from Colonel Peron. 

On October 26. the Commission for the 
Liquidation of Enemy Property determined 
to seize all the property of Ricardo Btaudi.on 
the grounds that investigations show that 
large funds had been transferred from his 
company to Germany during the war, and 
that he. himself, regarded Berlin as his head¬ 
quarters. Btaudt, warned in advance of the 
Impending action, secured an injunction. 
The Commission appealed to a higher court 
and resolved to proceed with its seizure. But 
this action was vetoed by Foreign Minister 
Cooke, with the result tl.at Btaudt is still in 
possession of his property. Btaudt is alleged 
to be the principal financier, together with 
Fritz Mandi, of Peron’s campaign for the 
presidency. 

The charge that the seizure of Axis prop¬ 
erty would impair Argentine economy was 
strongly denied by Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden, then Ambassador, on 
June 19. in a speech before the British Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce in Buenos Aires, where he 
declared: “The Nazi and Japanese firms here 
clearly are of no importance whatever to Ar¬ 
gentine national economy. They often were 
established for other than commercial rea¬ 
sons—reasons so obvious as to call for no 
comment. There are, however, many enemy 
firms with established industries that must 
be continued as units of Argentine produc¬ 
tion. They are in treacherous hands so long 
as they are in enemy hands. Luckily the 
solution is simple. The Axis firms in ques¬ 
tion can be easily converted into Argentine 
enterprises.” 

On June 25, Assistant Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton, testifying before a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, declared that the Nazis' grandiose 
scheme for finding safe haven in neutral and 
other countries for a German stake for an¬ 
other World War was a matter of grave con¬ 
cern to the Allies. He said that in Argentina 
where 108 major Axis economic enterprises 
are known to be operating, not one of these 
Nazi spearheads had been wholly eliminated. 

On November 5. 1946, Virginia Prewett, 
writing in PM, reported: 

“Despite official assertions to the contrary, 
many known members of the Nazi economic 
spearheads are still operating in Argentina 
with perfect freedom and bright prospects 
for the future. * • • On September 11, 

the Government officially reported that it 
w<«B meeting its pledge (made at Chapul¬ 
tepec) to extirpate Nazi influence. How¬ 
ever, only a little more than 60 percent of 
the long list of German firms have been 
placed under Government control. ♦ • • 

“The Compania General de Construcciones 
has continued operations with immunization 
from governmental interference. It is now 
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working on tat Government contracts and 
is bidding on others. * * * Its head is 

Ludwig Freude, who received the Cross of 
Merit from Adolf Hitler. « * • Among 
the contracts that the untouchable Freude 
has received from the Argentine Government 
are: Construction of a new military air base 
at Reconqulsta, 6,500,000 pesos. Contracts 
for building military barracks in towns of 
Ezequiel, Junln de los Andes, and San Martin 
de los Andes, 17,000,000 pesos. Preude is 
also constructing a Government shipyard at 
Rio Bantingo and a torpedo depot at Puerto 
Belgrano. • • « His company built the 

new big state hotel at Llao-Llao • • • 

where the German agent Hans Nobel—who 
also circulates freely—teaches Argentine high 
society how to ski. • • • With the ex¬ 

ception of two German banks and six in¬ 
surance companies, all the important Ger¬ 
man spearhead firms in Argentina still re- 
tai' the titles to their businesses which are 
now more flourishing than ever. 

“Since the Government's statement last 
September that it was ^eliminating* Nazi- 
controlled business, the following German- 
owned firms have obtained Government con¬ 
tracts: Wayass A Freytag, associated with 
a firm of the same name in Germany, signed 
a contract to do the concrete work on bridges 
3. 4. 7, 8, and 11 at the new national air¬ 
port • • • outside of Buenos Aires. 

Compania General de Obras Publlcas. which 
is a branch of the Philip Holtzman firm 
of Berlin, has signed for the concrete work 
on bridges 6, 6. and 16 at the same airport. 
Since the Government statement, the Gov¬ 
ernment has also received bids now under 
consideration for construction of state roads, 
etc., from the following: Compania General 
de Construccloncs. Wayass & Freytag. Com¬ 
pania General de Obras Publlcas. Siemens- 
Schukert, Thysseii-Lamental, Gruen A BU- 
finger, and Calera Avellaneda.*’ 

As recently as December 6, 1945, Assistant 
Secretary of State Braden made new repre¬ 
sentations to Argentina because of its alleged 
failure to deport 71 Nazi agents. 

On August 24, 1945, Nelson Rockefeller, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, and 
largely responsible for the admission of Ar¬ 
gentina to the United Nations Organization, 
announced 5 months alter Argentina’s dec¬ 
laration of war against the Axis: **Of the IS 
Japanese and 223 other persons investigated 
for Axis espionage, only 70 German agents 
are under arrest. There is very little, if any, 
control over the directors and officers of Axis 
firms and associations, and practically no 
progress in seeking out Axis Individuals and 
assets which may be seeking refuge in Argen¬ 
tina and whose existence is therefore con¬ 
cealed.’* 

On September 15,1946, the New York Times 
declared that among the men released, 83 
have definitely been identified as enemy 
agents. No enemy agent has been interned 
or deported. On that same day Spruille 
Braden, on the eve of bis departure from 
Argentina for the United States, said, as re¬ 
ported in the New York Times: “*rhe Nazi 
element is still extremely dangerous. Unless 
It can be extirpated, it will remain a serious 
threat for the futiure. I am not competent 
to state whether there will be an aggressive 
Germany again, but if there is to be one, 
then, in my opinion, the Nazis here in Ar¬ 
gentina would be a spearhead against this 
hemisphere and the United States.** 

On October 20, 1946, Damonte Taborda, 
former chairman of the Argentine Committee 
on Subversive Activities, charged that the 
political upheaval in the Argentine was the 
result of a Nazi plot to regain military su¬ 
premacy and world power. He suggested 
even the possibility that Nazi research on 
atomic power was continuing in Argentina. 

Even .arrested Axis espionage agents re¬ 
ceive special treatment. Augustine Rodri¬ 
guez Aray, former radical party deputy, held 
as a political prisoner by Peron for many 


months. In a formal charge to the Federal 
court, accused the police of aiding and 
. abetting Axis espionage agents. He said 
that during his 6 months* stay In the Villa 
a de Vota Prison in Buenos Aires, Colonel 
Velazco's treatment of convicted Axis spies 
was so friendly, partial, and benevolent that 
they were allowed to continue their opera¬ 
tions both outside and inside the prison. In 
their cells were short- and long-wave radio 
sets, photographs of Hitler, typewriters, and 
all the material they needed for their work, 
as well as ample stores of food. What is 
more, they were allowed to leave the prison 
without guard day and night, some remain¬ 
ing absent for as long as 2 days. 

A further Instance of how the Argentine 
Government is protecting Nazi agents was^ 
reported in the New York Times of December 
5. 1945: “Seven notorious Nazi agents were 
ordered deported over the weekend. One 
escaped, another obtained a medical certifi¬ 
cate saying he was too ill to be moved, and 
the third, a very rich man. had a charge of 
burglary of $22.50 trumped up against him 
and claimed he must remain in Argentina to 
stand trial. Of the remaining four, three 
applied to the courts for writs of habeas 
corpus. The Ministry of Interior thereupon 
forbade the departure of all of them." 

CONCLUSION 

We submit that the actions of the Peron 
regime, as cited, are identical in practice 
and furpose with the actions of the Nazi 
regime when Hitler came to power. The Nazi 
Party also began its war program by acquir¬ 
ing totalitarian control of the Government 
and by instituting a terror against the op¬ 
position within Germany. Prom this point 
it proceeded systematically to apply the same 
methods against other countries; conquering 
half of Europe bloodlessly, and finally pre-. 
cipitating the war which has only just been 
concluded. The Peron regime, if left in 
power, will certainly launch a war in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

On September 29. 1944. President Roose¬ 
velt discussed the extraordinary paradox of 
the growth of the Nazi-Fascist influence and 
the Increasing application of Nazi-Fascist 
methods in the Argentine. “The Argentine 
Government.** he said, “has repudiated sol¬ 
emn inter-American obligations on the basis 
of which the nations of this hemisphere de¬ 
veloped a system of defense to meet tlie 
challenge of Axis aggression." He Insisted 
that “unless we now demonstrate a capacity 
to develop a tradition of respect for such 
obligations among civilized nations there 
can be little hope for a system of interna¬ 
tional security, theoretically created to main¬ 
tain principles for which our peoples today 
are sacrificing to the limit of their resources.** 

On January 5, 1946, Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden, speaking on an offlrlal 
State Department broadcast, again branded 
the present regime in the Argentine as Nazi, 
and explained its ability to stay in power in 
the following terms: **They have the police, 
an important section of the army, armed ac¬ 
tion groups, and a typically National Social¬ 
ist program, not excluding the old formula of 
bread and circuses for the millions. Follow¬ 
ing recognized Nazi tactics, they secure con¬ 
trol of certain strategic labor unions, tfike 
over the transportation facilities and a few 
Important unions. With the help of the po¬ 
lice you can control a nation.** 

We submit tbat the United Nations in 
proof of its intention to protect world peace, 
should act at the earliest possible moment to 
brand the Peron regime as an enemy of peace 
and security, and as such, to suspend it from 
the United Nations. Such an undertaking 
by the UNO is clearly an act of seif-protection 
which will be supported by freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

The millions of casualties of World War 11 
khould guard the conscience of the world 
against a new appeasement. The time to act 
Is now. 


Governor Tobin’s Address on Kosciusko 
Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12, 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, im- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
of the Governor of Massachusetts: 

As Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 1 am grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunity to address our tens of thousands of 
citizens of Polish birth or ancestry who are 
observing the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

May I add that not only our people of 
Polish blood but all other true Americans 
revere the memory of the great apostle of 
freedom who was born on February 12, 1746. 
We revere his memory not only because of 
his heroic service to the Colonies in their 
simggle for independence, but also because 
he symbolizes mankind’s incessent aspira. 
lions for liberty the world over. As Kos¬ 
ciusko himself remarks on one occasion: “I 
have never fought except In the cause of 
human freedom, and I can never serve in any 
other cause." 

The early life of the great hero was spent 
in the happy surroundings of a typical Polish 
home—a home that was relatively poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in spiritual re¬ 
sources. His father was a notary and was 
highly respected in his community for his 
excellent character. The family was noted 
for its domestic virtues, and the children 
were encouraged to improve their minds 
through study. 

Thaddeus was an apt pupil, especially in 
military engineering, and was graduated with 
honors from the Royal Military Academy at 
Warsaw, the Polish West Point, in 1768. 

A few years later, when Kosciusko learned 
that the American colonists had taken up 
arms in the defense of their God-given rights, 
his Innate enthusiasm for the cause of 
human freedom impelled him to cross the 
ocean at his own expense, and to volunteer 
his services to the Congress of the young 
Nation. 

Kosciusko’s career in the American Army 
gave ample evidence of his superior abilities. 
To him were entrusted many of the most 
responsible tasks, end his special talents in 
the building of fortifications proved invalu¬ 
able. He was engaged in the building of 
defenses at Philadelphia, at Ticondcroga. at 
Saratoga, and finally at West Point. 

In every Instance the superlative skill of 
the Polish officer won the Immediate and 
complete confidence of his fellow officers and 
the men in the ranks. Moreover, historians 
are unanimous in the opinion that the tactics 
and the fortifications planned by Kosciusko 
were one of the major factors in the success 
of General Washington’s armies. 

In particular, the work done by Colonel 
Kosciusko at West Point was of vital im¬ 
portance. Washington himself emphasized 
the strategic value of this position and urged 
that the best available intelligence and In¬ 
genuity be employed to erect the necessary 
redoubts. 

The best available intelligence and in¬ 
genuity proved to be Kosciusko’s, so to him 
was assigned this critical task. His accom¬ 
plishments won high praise from Washing¬ 
ton and the members of the staff. General 
Armstronli declared: “Kosciusko gave the 
fortifications such strength that they fright¬ 
ened the enemy from all temptation of even 
trying to take the hiehlands." To appreciate 
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the full meaning of that statement one must 
realize that if the enemy had succeeded In 
capturing West Point, the situation of our 
American forces would have been extremely 
desperate. Xndeed, it has been stated that 
Kosciusko's outstanding work at West Point 
was one of the really decisive elements in the 
eventual triumph of Washington over the 
British. 

No wonder that the commander in chief 
and other American generals, as well as the 
Congress and many leading citizens of the 
new Nation, vied with one another in paying 
sincere tribute to Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
George Washington never lost his admiration 
for the valiant Polish hero. Thus, when 
Kosciusko returned to the United States for 
a visit in 1707, his former commander wrote: 
"I welcome you to the land whose liberties 
you were sp Instrumental In establishing. No 
one has a higher respect and veneration for 
your character than I have." 

And with similar appreciation Thomas 
Jefferson said of Kosciusko: "He is as pure 
a son of liberty as I have ever known, and of 
that liberty which is to go to all, and not to 
the few or the rich alone. The mass of our 
countrymen have the highest attachment to 
his character." 

Eightly, therefore, we celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of this 
extraordinary man, this noble-hearted son of 
Poland whose devotion to the ideals of hu¬ 
man liberty has been an inspiration to every 
genuine American since the dawn of our 
country’s independence. 

But even as we eulogize the character and 
the achievements of the great Kosciusko, 
and as we call to mind the splendid accom¬ 
plishments of Polish Americans through all 
the years of our Nation’s history, our thoughts 
turn naturally to the distressful situation In 
which Poland finds iself today. 

A recent copy of the bulletin issued by the 
Polish American Congress describes the plight 
of Poland so graphically that no right-think¬ 
ing person could fail to be dismayed at the 
manner in which Poland's rights have been 
ignored. 

It Is a tragic commentary on international 
diplomacy that the world conflict which 
brought victory to Poland’s allies brought 
defeat and loss of her Independence to Po¬ 
land—Poland. which was the first nation to 
fight against Hitler, and which contributed 
60 much to the common victory. 

As the former Polish Ambassador to the 
United States remarked on'July 6, 1945: 

"The fate of Poland will be better under¬ 
stood when it is realized that even defeated 
Nazi Germany loses less through this war 
than Allied Poland has been forced to give 
up. Moreover, Poland has been left under 
the uncontrolled occupation of a foreign 
power which is Imposing upon her a gov¬ 
ernment and a political, social, and economic 
system that are alien to her. 

"Poland's record as a fighting member of 
the United Nations during this war is unas¬ 
sailable. Her armed resistance. to German 
aggression in September 1939 gave to France 
and Great Britain the time necessary to pre¬ 
pare their defenses. Later her army, navy, 
and air force fought in Norway, France, in 
the Bottle of Britain, in Africa, Italy, Nor¬ 
mandy, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, 
while her underground home army performed 
miracles of sabotage." 

We all know that while the war lasted 
Poland’s resolute efforts were frequently 
lauded by her allies. She was called the in¬ 
spiration of nations and was given numer¬ 
ous promises of Independence after the ces¬ 
sation of hostilities. Now that victory has 
been won, who can explain to the courageous 
Poles that the principles for which they and 
the other peoples of the United Nations 
fought are not to be applied to Ppland her¬ 
self? Who can convince the Poles that their 
nation should be carved up or realined to 
suit the purposes of mightier neighbors, In 


defiance of the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion for small nations? 

Justice demands that Poland be accorded 
her rights, chief among which is the right to a 
free and unfettered election by the Polish 
people themselves, to establish their own 
government on their own terms. 

As Governor of Massachusetts it is my 
earnest hope that this situation will be set¬ 
tled. not upon the basis of political expe¬ 
diency, but upon the basis of liberty and 
justice. America was founded upon that 
basis; America has gone to war in defense 
of those ideals: America wants to see those 
Ideals applied in the case of gallant Poland. 
Only then can we hope for the establish¬ 
ment of permanent peace; only then will the 
principles for which we iiave waged and won 
a global conflict be vindicated before the na¬ 
tions of the world. 

That is my message to all of our splendid 
citizens of Polish birth or ancestry as I 
Join with them in honoring the memory of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko. Let us earnestly hope— 
yes, let us fervently pray—that liberty and 
Justice may not be denied to the Polish 
people, the pages of whose history have been 
crimsoned with the blood of countless mar¬ 
tyrs to the freedom of their fatherland. 

God grant that the Indomitable spirit of 
Kosciusko may hearten his compatriots in 
this, the most recent of their tragic travails. 
May the memory of this valiant son of Poland 
be a source of strength to those who share 
his nationality and who likewise share bis 
zeal for his country’s independence. 

May I conclude my tribute to this gallant 
soldier, whose bicentennial we are nov cele¬ 
brating, by quoting from a beautiful tribute 
composed by the masterful poet, Keats, in 
December 1816: 

"Good Kosciusko, thy great name alone 
Is a full harvest whence to reap high 
feeling: 

It comes upon us like the glorious pealing 
Of the wide spheres—an everlasting tone. 

It tells me that on a happy day, 

When some good spirit walks upon the 
earth. 

Thy name, with the great of yore 
Gently commingling, gives tremendous birth 
To a loud hymn, that sounds far, far away 
To where the great God lives forevermore.” 


Our Martyred President Lincoln 
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or 
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Tuesday. February 12,1946 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, 
America is especially rich in her heritage 
of great men, and for that reason the 
month of February has always been to 
me a sacred month, because it is the 
birth month of Washington, the Father 
of his Country and the founder of its 
Constitution, and of Lincoln, the savior 
of his country and of its Constitution. 

Emerson in his very delightful essay 
on self-reliance, says: 

Every true man is a cause, a country, and 
an age; Requires infinite spaces and numbers 
and time to accomplish his destiny, and 
mankind seems to follow in his footsteps 
as a train of clients. A man, Caesar, Is born, 
and for ages after we have the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Christ is born and millions of minds 
so grow and cleave to his genius that he Is 
confounded with virtue and the possible of 


man. An institution Is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. 

If Emerson's statement is true, and it 
is, then America is the lengthened 
shadow of Washington and Lincoln and 
those other distinguished men that have 
helped to found and perpetuate this great 
Republic of ours. 

Just 9 years after the death of Wash¬ 
ington a babe was born in a log cabin 
in the lowly hills of Kentucky: a babe 
that was destined to continue the work 
that Washington had started. 

Born in the lowliest of circumstances, 
under the most abject poverty, the boy 
Uncoln grew to greatness, attending 
school less than one calendar year, and 
yet acquiring an education in the 
broader and better sense that has awak¬ 
ened the admiration of the world. 

The question Is often asked: Where 
did Lincoln get the beauty and the glory 
of his English? The answer is. Prom 
the beauty and simplicity of the Bible, 
from the grandeur and the glory of 
Shakespeare. 

Prom his earliest boyhood he was a 
constant reader, walking many miles to 
secure books, studying them carefully, 
and making the thoughts of the author 
and the language of the author ofttimes 
his own thought and his own language. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address will always^ 
stand as a specimen of pure English, and 
the occasion upon which this address 
was delivered has long been impressed 
upon my mind. 

You will recall that after the Battle 
of Gettysburg, the State of Pennsylvania 
and the National Government created a 
national cemetery which was to be dedi¬ 
cated on November 19, 1863. The Hon¬ 
orable Edward Everett, then probably 
one of the greatest orators in America, 
was to deliver the principal address, and 
President Lincoln was invited to be 
present. 

A large platform had been erected at 
the cemetery, and 20,000 people gathered 
there to hear Edward Everett, the great 
orator of the day. For nearly 2 hours 
Mr. Everett held the audience spellbound 
by the power of his eloquence and the 
beauty of his English, during which time. 
It is said, Lincoln sat upon the platform, 
part of the time with his head bowed in 
his hands, apparently saying to himself, 
•‘What can I say to this splendid audience 
after this great orator is through?” At 
the conclusion of Mr. Everett’s address 
round after roimd of applause was given 
him. 

Then President Lincoln was intro¬ 
duced; he walked to the front of the plat¬ 
form, stood there for a moment with his 
head bowed and his eyes dull, and even 
Lincoln’s friends wondered just what the 
President could do under the circum¬ 
stances. Then President Lincoln’s form 
was drawn to its full height. Into his 
dark eyes came the light of liberty, and 
for 4 minutes, and 4 minutes only, the 
President delivered an address the like 
of which is probably unknown in the 
English language. 

At the conclusion of that address no 
applause was given, but the reason was 
apparent. You do not cheer a prayer, 
you do not applaud a benediction, and 
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Lincoln's Oettysburg address was both a 
prayer and a benediction. 

The language of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address is known practically to every 
adult schoolboy in America, and the 
beauty of the English therein has awak¬ 
ened the admiration of the world: let 
us quote the following from this wonder¬ 
ful address to get the spirit thereof: 

It iB rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before ua—that 
from these honored dead we take Increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion: that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
Ood, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

As I study the life of Lincoln, two great 
thoughts become apparent. First. Lin¬ 
coln taught the doctrine of opportunity, 
and his whole life illustrates the thought 
that one can accomplish great things if 
he is willing to work, regardless of the 
circumstances under which he works. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men 
each year since the death of Lincoln have 
received an inspiration from his life, and 
by that inspiration have surged ahead 
regardless, in many instances, of the lack 
of their own education. 

A love of books permeated Lincoln’s 
life and a love of books and literature im¬ 
planted in the minds of the youth of our 
land cannot help but develop them to 
better and greater things. 

Second, he loved the American Consti¬ 
tution, and his whole life was devoted to 
a reverence of that great document. 

Lincoln’s whole concept of the Consti¬ 
tution. the great love he had for it. and 
the place he thought it should occupy in 
the minds of Americans is well illustrated 
in Lincoln’s own language, where he 
says: 

As the patriots of seventy-six died to sup¬ 
port the Declaration of Independence, so to 
the support of the Constitution and laws let 
every American pledge his life, his property, 
and his sacred honor. 

In these days when old landmarks are 
being removed and when we are inclined 
to look slightingly upon many of the 
great principles of this Government of 
ours, which have become our heritage, 
should we not pause and give heed to 
these words of Lincoln and renew our 
faith to our Government and to our Con¬ 
stitution? This House of Representa¬ 
tives and the millions of people repre¬ 
senting this Nation all owe to that Con¬ 
stitution their complete allegiance and 
support. 

In conclusion. I wish to give two of 
my favorite quotations with reference to 
Lincoln, one by Joseph Port Newton, in 
which he says: 

Tall, angular, homely, eloquent; a chUd of 
the South, a leader of the North, who grew 
up In the back yard of the Nation; the son 
of a pioneer untrained in schools; a village 
fabulist, postmaster, and country lawyer; 
hater of slavery and lover of men: a humorist 
with a heart full of tears; a logician with a 
soul of pity and pathos; a high priest at the 
altar of blood and fire and terror, unbend¬ 
ingly firm, incredibly merciful, infinitely 
patient; a martyr In the hour of victory; the 
tallest soul of his time—Lincoln, the savior 
of his country. 


Bu; my favorite quotation, the one 
that I think presents the finest sum¬ 
mary of Lincoln’s life, was given by the 
great Spanish statesman and orator. 
Emelio Castallar, who. in reviewing the 
life of the immortal Lincoln and the 
great things accomplished by him, said: 

And when the slave evil became more viru¬ 
lent. when the slave holders uttered their 
war cries, and the slaves their groans of 
despair, the woodcutter, the boatman, the 
tall son of the great West, the descendant 
of Quakers, the humblest of the humble in 
his own conscience, the greatest of the great 
In history, ascends the Capitol, calm and 
serene in his conscience and his thought. 
Before him, a veteran army; behind him. 
hostile Europe; England ^favoring the South, 
France encouraging reaction In New Mexico, 
in his hands a riven country. 

He arms 2,000.000 men, gathers a half mil¬ 
lion horses, sends his artillery 1.100 miles in 
1 week from the banks of the Potomac to 
the shores of the Tennessee, fights over 600 
engagements, reenacts before Richmond the 
deeds of Alexander and of Caesar, and after 
emancipating 8,000,000 slaves, that nothing 
might be wanting, be falls at the moment of 
victory, like Christ, like Socrates, like all re¬ 
deemers, at the foot of his work. His work, 
sublime achievement, over which humanity 
shall eternally shed her tears and Ood pro¬ 
nounce His benediction. 


Wheat Problemt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday, February 12, 1946 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing a wire received from Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, president of the National Fed¬ 
eration of Grain Cooperatives, of St. 
Paul. Minn. 

The National Federation of Grain Co¬ 
operatives represents over 500.000 coop¬ 
erative grain farmers in the central sec¬ 
tion of the United States. They are 
thoroughly familiar with the wheat 
problems of the Grain Belt and I urge 
that these suggestions be given con¬ 
sideration by the administration: 

St. Paul, Minn., February 11, 1946. 
Hon. Prank Carlson, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

After discussing the President’s wheat pro¬ 
gram for a days, and after hearing It ex¬ 
plained by a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the an¬ 
nual convention of the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, meeting at Chicago. 
February 8-9, wired the President the follow¬ 
ing message: The federation represents over 
500,000 cooperative grain farmers from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf, and from Ohio 
to the Pacific. “To effectively handle the 
wheat emergency and make available the 
maximum amounts of food possible for other 
nations* needs, the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives believes there are some 
realistic requirements which must be Im¬ 
mediately understood and met: (1) The 
rallroad-transpbrtatlon system is broken 
down so far as the immediate requirements 
are concerned; we as practical operators can 
demonstrate that fact; (2) transportation 
equipment exclusively directed to wheat to 
the exclusion of feed grains wiU defeat the 
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wheat program because of spoilage from wet 
com and other grains needed for the total 
feed program; (8) more than half the wheat 
Is on the farms, not enough wheat will 
move off the faims .unless the future of 
ceiling prices and OPA is determined now. 
Too many farmers wUl not market both 
their inventory and the coming crop because 
of the income-tax burden which would fall 
upon them in 1 year. Farmers would loan 
wheat and feed grains to the Government if 
protected by a program to assure 90 percent 
of parity price and to permit the farmers to 
elect the year for price determination and 
sale.’* 

Respectfully yours, 

M. W. Thatcher, 

President, National Federation 

of Orain Cooperatives. 


Pahner Hoyt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. ANGEyjj. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1946: 

a PUBLISHER FOR THE POST 

In becoming editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, Palmer Hoyt accepu a highly 
challenging opportunity. 

It Is not merely that the Post Is one of 
the country’s most valuable properties, with 
a remarkable circulation. There is also the 
unique fact that It is the dominant publi¬ 
cation over a wider area tbaq can be claimed 
by any other paper. From the Missouri Val¬ 
ley to the Cascade-Sierra Nevada barrier, and 
from Canada to Mexico, Denver is the only 
class A city (over 800,000) and the Post is 
the only class A newspaper. Thus the Post 
is the logical claimant to spokesmanship for 
the entire Intermountain region. (The stra¬ 
tegic position of Denver may be judged from 
the fact that it has more Federal ofllceB 
than any city except Washington, D. C.) 

It is complimentary to the Oregonian, of 
course, that the owners of the Post, surveying 
the Nation’s newspaper operations for a suc¬ 
cessor to W. C. Shepherd, retiring because of 
his years, should have come to this paper and 
to Mr. Hoyt. But It Is not surprising— 
certainly not to our readers, to the North¬ 
west as a whole or to the Nation’s press. 
During the period when Mr. Hoyt served as 
managing editor, from 1934 to 1938, and since 
he has been editor and publisher, from 1938 
until the present, the Oregonian has more 
than kept abreast of the times and has pro¬ 
gressed dramatically in public acceptance 
and approval. 

Modern typography and format have been 
adopted but without sacrifice of a tradi¬ 
tional dislike for sensationalism. Editorial 
comment has been strictly separated from 
news coverage but without modification of 
the editorial forth-rightness which our read¬ 
ers have learned to expect and respect 
through nearly a century. There has been a 
liberal outlook but with a strong love for 
that individual enterprise which built Amer¬ 
ica and in particular built the West. As a 
consequence there have been many honors. 
Host important has been the confidence of 
the people. But the honors also have ranged 
from a PulitEer prize to the University of 
Missouri award for distinguished service. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Hoyt has found tlxnep for 
varied public activities. Notably, as the orlg* 
Inal war-bond administrator for Oregon he 
set up the organization which ultimately, 
through Ted R. Gamble, became the model 
for the Nation, and which kept this State at 
the head of the bond list throughout the 
war. Then he himself went to Washington 
for 6 months as Director of the Domestic Di¬ 
vision of the Office of War Information—a 
most successful 6 months. And there have 
been many other activities, local and 
national. 

But when all this is said, it is still only the 
cold, black-and-white record. Bo far as the 
Oregonian’s hundreds of employees are con¬ 
cerned. and Mr. Hoyt’s thousands of ac¬ 
quaintances on the outside—all of whom call 
him ”Ep"—he will be remembered longest for 
his unmatched capacity for friendship. For 
this he becomes a permanent tradition among 
the newspaper fraternity of Oregon. 

There will be no misgivings here as to his 
personal and professional success in Den¬ 
ver. or as to his ability to make the Post 
Increasingly accepted as the voice of the 
intermountain States. We wish him the 
best. And all who know him will envy Den¬ 
ver his company. 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF ROARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my great admiration for Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln on this anniversary of his 
birthday by including with my remarks 
an editorial from my home-town paper, 
the Shelton-Mason County Journal, 
Shelton, Wash., of Thursday. February 
7,1946: 

ABRAHAM UNCOLN 

Although more than four score years have 
passed since that fateful night in AprU 1865 
when an assassin's bullet cut short the 
earthly career of Abraham Lincoln, his place 
in the hearts and minds of his countrymen 
as one of the Nation’r great heroes was never 
more secure 

This tall, gaunt man with the deep-set, 
brooding eyes, who was born in a humble 
log cabin r.nd rose to the highest office In 
the land, was no ordinary individual. Yet 
few persons in American history have so em¬ 
bodied the noble qualities of the common 
man as did he. 

His genial wit and wisdom, his simplicity 
and earthiness, his patience and humility— 
his love of country and humanity—these 
were the things that have so deeply endeared 
him to the people of America. 

A cold appraisal of the historical records 
reveals that Lincoln possessed no magic 
powers, and that at times he was bewildered, 
Indecisive, and blundering. Sometimes his 
moods probed the depths of depression: at 
others, they scaled the heights of inspira¬ 
tion. 

But through it aU—through the ebb and 
flow of his spirits, his political and family 
fortunes—his true .greatness gradually 
emerged until it reached full expression and 
marked him as an outstanding figure of the 
ages. 

In observing his one hundred and thirty- 
seventh birthday anniversary on February 
12, the American people honor him as the 
preserver of the Union, as the friend of all 
humanity. 


Statement of Hon. John W. McCormack, 
of Mattachneettf 

EXTENSIOI^ OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 

or NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. BARRY. I concur, and I am sure 
all good Americans do, in the following 
statement of my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] : 

The baseless charges in the Soviet-con¬ 
trolled newspaper Izvestia that the 32 new 
cardinal-deslgnates. and particularly the at¬ 
tack on Cardinal-Designate Spellman, of New 
York, were selected to spread reactionary 
policies throughout the world could be 
Ignored if it were not for the vicious spirit 
behind such attacks. 

Everyone knows when Izvestia writes it Is 
the Soviet Union speaking. This unneces¬ 
sary. false, and malicious attack follows a 
number of others made against the Catholic 
Church. It appears to be part of a deliberate 
plan of misrepresentation aimed to divide 
the people of countries where western civi¬ 
lization exists. These attacks and other ac¬ 
tions of the Soviet Union are caiislng many 
who believe in world peace to wonder if the 
Soviet Union Is sincere. 

To defend the Catholic Church is unneces¬ 
sary. To expose the reason for the false at¬ 
tack Is necessary. 

It seems to me the Soviet Union is trying 
to prevent world peace through interna¬ 
tional action. This and past attacks, con¬ 
trary to the truth, are the wrong Journey to 
take to contribute to future world peace. 
Not only are they false, but they are 
provocative; they show a dictatorial atti¬ 
tude and an attempt to impose the will of 
the Soviet Union on the rest of the world. 
Stalin and those associated with him ought 
to learn the lessons of history. 

Americans of all creeds respect Cardinal- 
designate Spellman. He occupies a posi¬ 
tion of respect and affection in our minds. 
Reactionary? Cardinal Spellman Is the op¬ 
posite. He has always been a leader, as a 
priest, as an archbishop, and be will be a 
leader as a cardinal In progressive and hu¬ 
mane activities. 

The result, if not the purpose of such at¬ 
tacks, is destructive—in that they try to 
divide the forces of decency throughout the 
world, and such attacks impair the chances 
of future world peace. 

It is not within my province to give ad¬ 
vice to Stalin, but If he used common sense 
and If he wanted to make a real contribution 
toward permanent peace and progress he 
would cause such attacks to cease and in¬ 
stead of attacking he would try to reconcile. 


Army Demobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. FUNNAGAN, JR. 

or vixaiNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask tmanlmous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and to Include 
therein an excerpt from a letter written 
by one of our soldier boys. Ilhls boy is 


a well balanced young American and has 
a splendid American background. The 
statements he makes and the questions 
he asks cannot be lightly dismissed. 1 
hope Secretary of War and other policy¬ 
making officials In the War Department 
will give serious thought to the state¬ 
ments made in the letter and the ques¬ 
tions asked. 

The excerpt from the letter is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Today’B Stars and Stripes is fuU of un¬ 
happiness, and has prompted me to write 
and ask you to send me such things as will 
make the next 10 or 12 months more bearable. 
We had begun to delude ourselves into be¬ 
lieving that we*d soon be home, but that was 
foolish. Last fall, when General Marshall 
announced that beginning in March men 
with 2 years’ service would be eligible for 
discharge, it was something to look forward 
to. • • • Now the Secretary of War is 

quoted in Stars and Stripes in reference to 
2-year discharges in March: "I didn't know 
that was the case.*’ Someone should have 
introduced the Secretary of War to his for¬ 
mer Chief of Staff. • • • We are try¬ 

ing to avoid the Battery Club with its cognac 
and women, both of the worst imaginable 
quality. Of the six men in our house, three 
of us have managed to avoid the place most 
of the time. • * • 

In my letters home I've tried to avoid com¬ 
plaint. or even mention of how all of us feel, 
and how I in particular feel, about the Army. 
My reasons for doing this have been several: 
I didn’t want to cause you to worry too much 
about me. I didn’t think it would do much 
good to be complaining constantly, and 1 
hoped that when I did blow up that yon 
would realize that it was something more 
than self-pity. Here goes. Several days ago 
the Secretary of War made a public state¬ 
ment to the effect that (1) he didn’t know 
(10 months after its inception), how the 
point system works; (2) that his Chief oi 
Staff was an irresponsible man whose public 
promises were of no interest to the Secre¬ 
tary; and (3) that regardless of the fact that 
the Navy had announced it was retiring sev¬ 
eral troop transports as surplus, that the only 
reason for failure to ship men from the 
Pacific was the lack of ships. Each of these 
statements was made before a different group 
(at different stops on his world tour) but the 
next day’s paper printed his claim to have 
been misinterpreted or misquoted (he ap¬ 
parently didn’t know which). 

The same paper carried other statements 
of others present at one of the press con¬ 
ferences (about points) confirming the Stars 
and Stripes quotation and interpretation. 

Then everyone began talking about how 
we still have a big Job to do, how we must 
not withdraw from Asia and Europe without 
fulfilling our world obligations. What sol¬ 
dier has ever denied that? I know we can't 
pull our forces out of here for years. So do 
almost all of the men over here. What we 
have asked is: Why must we who have 
already suffered years of humiliation and 
torment do < he Job? Why cannot we now be 
replaced, and why conditions cannot be made 
steadily better, Instead of steadily worse? 
First-class mail which used to take 6 to 10 
days takes 20 to 40 days now. During the 
war we had—here in Europe last spring and 
summer—plenty of good fresh food. Now 
we have a menu of dehydrated eggs, boiled 
macaroni. Spam, either no butter or canned 
butter which tastes like face cream and 
bologna. The wonderful education pro¬ 
gram has died quietly—except for a few 
schools with a total enrollment equal to 
about 2 or 8 percent of the troop strength— 
and has been replaced by spasmodic, dis¬ 
organized attempts to begin basic training 
again. 

Our officers treat us with less considera¬ 
tion than ever, which is pretty bad. • • • 
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To tuoh oompUOntB Truman rapllad today 
that the emergency la more critical than at 
any time during the war. He should tell 
that to the (haft boards, especially those 
boards like No. 2 of Rushvllle, Ind.. which 
resigned last summer and those which are 
supplying iiardly half of their quota. 

If the War Department is doing such a 
wonderful job, why, even if the Secretary 
doesn’t quHe know what it's all about, can't 
they come out and tell us what they are 
doing and what they will do? If they have 
no replacements, wh; are men with 20 points 
or less being discharged as surplus? 


Lincoln, Friend of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP XZXXNOU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today we observe the anniversary of the 
birth of one of America’s greatest men. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In looking into history, studying the 
life of Lincoln, and reading with great 
interest his many words of wisdom, I 
came upon these words of the Great 
Emancipator which would certainly be 
timely today: 

1 am glad to see that a system of labor 
prevails imder which laborers can strike 
when they want to. where they are not 
obliged to work under all circumstances, 
and are not tied down and obliged to labor 
whether you pay them or not. I like a 
system which lets a man quit when he 
wants to. and wish it might prevail else¬ 
where. 

I am certain that if Lincoln were serv¬ 
ing in this body today he would be aligned 
on the side of the progressive, liberal men 
who believe in the supremacy of human 
rights. I am sure that under the leader¬ 
ship of a Lincoln the men who like to 
claim him as the symbol of their party 
would have been persuaded to vote 
against the vicious, antilabor legislation 
known as the Case bill, which was passed 
in this House Just a few days ago. 

Throughout the Nation today, party 
orators will be singing the virtues of 
Lincoln—and they have a fertile subject. 
But the sad thing is that most of them 
will ignore, both in their speeches to¬ 
day and in their votes in Congress here¬ 
after, Lincoln’s liberal and progressive 
ideas. 


Eighty-fifth Anniversary of the Oregonian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or oaaooN 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, Tebruary 12,1946 

Mr. ANQBUj. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 


oao. I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian. Portland. Oreg., of 
February 4. 1946: 

AT TUI /ME or «5 

It is with no disposition to complacency 
that the Oregonian today completes its 
eighty-fifth year of daily publication. There 
is little time relaxation and self-con¬ 
gratulation for an institution which deals 
so intimately in the lives and fortunes of 
the community and the region, and in which 
its own success is interwoven. These are 
times as challenging as those tense days be¬ 
fore the Civil War when the late Henry L. 
Pittock put the flrat edition of the Daily 
Oregonian to bed. 

No oldster in carpet slippers, the Oregonian 
keenly anticipates the economic and social 
changes which He ahead. It is better pre¬ 
pared than ever before to keep the people 
Informed, swiftly, reliably, and without bias, 
of the newsworthy happenings of the Pacific 
Northwest and of the world. It will continue 
to express its opinions, boldly and inde¬ 
pendently. In the tradition of the late great 
editor. Harvey W. Scott, on the editorial page. 

The Oregonian soon will be a centenarian. 
Most of the 600 residents of Portland gath¬ 
ered around a big bonfire at Front and Mor¬ 
rison Streets the night of December 4. 1850, 
when Thomas J. Dryer printed the first edi¬ 
tion of the Weekly Oregonian on a Ram age 
press in a frame shack The weekly was not 
suspended tmtil March 80. 1022, though for 
many years it was overshadowed by the daily, 
and by the Sunday Oregonian which came 
into being on December 4. 1881. 

Mr. Pittock went to work as an apprentice 
printer in 1853. became the owner In 1860 
and on February 4. 1861. started the dally. 
At that time, Portland’s population was 
about 3.000, and the Oregonian was the 
fourth daily. The Commercial Advertiser 
and the News were well established, and the 
Times, learning that Mr. Pittock was in San 
Francisco to order a new press, launched 
its daily during this absence. Obviously,, the 
field was too crowded. 

The enterprise, imagination, fair, emd thor¬ 
ough presentation of news, and sound busi¬ 
ness policies which permitted the Ore¬ 
gonian to outlive scores of competitors 
through the years were demonstrated from 
the beginning by Mr. Pittock. 

The Civil War was shaping and Mr. Pit¬ 
tock took Immediate steps for the best pos¬ 
sible coverage of military and national news. 
While the other newspapers were content to 
get their dispatches from San Francisco by 
monthly steamer, the Oregonian arranged for 
news by telegraph from San Francisco to 
Yreka, pony express to Jacksonville, and stage 
to Portland. The Oregonian stood stanchly 
for the Union, while the Commercial Adver¬ 
tiser became a aemidemocratlc secessiem pa¬ 
per and lost most of its following in loyal 
Oregon. The other papers were indecisive, 
editorially. 

But aside from policy, Mr. Pittock was a 
businessman, enterprising, fair, and honest 
in all his dealings. At the close of many a 
week he went home without a dollar in his 
pocket, but his employees had been paid in 
cash. Fifty years after the dally was started. 
Mr. Pittock recalled; "The Times people 
didn’t attend closely to business. One of 
them played the violin and the other the 
baas viol at social functions; I played neither 
the violin nor bass viol; but I kept at work." 
The rivals soon folded. 

Perhaps the hardiest opposition of the early 
days of struggle came from Railroad Builder 
Ben Holladay’s Oregon Bulletin, which lasted 
from 1870 to 1875, when Holladay’s foreign 
capital was exhausted. The Oregonian was 
caught, too. In the senatorial struf 'e be¬ 
tween H. W. Corbett and John B. Mitchell, 
the latter backed by Holladay. Mr. Pittock 
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temporarily lost majority ownership of the 
Oregonian, but regained It later, when Mr. 
Scott bee. me a partner. 

The Oregonian’s liberalism in the early 
eighties, when it vigorously opposed driving 
out the Chinese, resulted In threats to burn 
the printing plant and the formation of a 
mob which stormed around the building but 
dispersed without causing damage. ’’The 
election that year hinged on whether or not 
Governor Pennoyer should have a Chinaman 
wash his shirts,*’ Mr. Pittock recalled dryly. 

The strong, clear editorials of Editor Scott, 
one of America’s foremost scholars, estab¬ 
lished the Oregonian as the great newspaper 
of the West. The newspaper was in the fore¬ 
front of every effort to develop the region. 
Mr. Scott’s penetrating editorials against 
free silver, in opposition to the community 
sentim'^nt for cheap money, helped keep 
Oregon in the Republican olumn when 
neighboring States sailed for William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan for President in 1896. 

The Oregonian today, as In the beginning, 
continues to stand up and be coxmted on 
any issue which affects the welfare of the 
thousands of persons It server. It is proud 
of its position in the community, and it will 
continue to put forth every effort to merit 
the confidence of Its subscribers. 


Strike Settiemeiitt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. McQREOOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include the following resolution 
of the Council of the City of Mansfield, 
Ohio: 

Resolution recommending settlement of 
strike at an early date 

Whereas wages during the war emergency 
were stabilized to prevent Inflationary 
trends; and 

Whereas since said emergency has passed 
wage earners have suffered a cut in take- 
home pay through shorter workweek, down¬ 
grading from higher to lower grade, skilled 
jobs, and decrease In Incentive earnings; and 

Whereas there has been a steady rise In the 
cost of living since January 1, 1941; and 

Whereas this combination of circumstances 
bar caused wage earners an Insufferable loss 
in real wages and lower standard of living: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Mansfield, State of Ohio, That in the greater 
interest and welfare of the community at 
large, council recommends that industry and 
labor engage in collective bargaining in good 
faith to the end that accord and a satisfac¬ 
tory agreement be reached at an early date 
by granting a fair and substantial increase 
In pay. 

Passed February 5, 1946. 

W. E. Bradford, 

President of Council, 

Mansfield, Ohio, 

Approved: 

Roy W. Vaucuin, 

Mayor, Mansfield, Ohio, 

Attest: 

Charles J. Steckxr. 

Clerk of Council, 

Mansfield, Ohio, 
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The FBI 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I seriously 
recommend the reading of the following 
article on the FBI, written by Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky and which appeared in the 
New York Sun on February 8. 1946. I 
doubt that even the fanatical Russia- 
first group in America can stomach J. 
Edgar Hoover being referred to as 
Himmler’s understudy: 

THE FBI 

(By George E. Sokoleky) 

The Dally Worker, organ of an alien Inter¬ 
national conspiracy for the destruction of 
American democracy and the substitution 
for It of a world revolution, recently pro¬ 
duced an editorial entitled **Hlmmler's 
Understudy.” 

And by Himmler’s Understudy, the Dally 
Worker means J. Edgar Hoover, an American 
If ever there was one, whose services to hie 
country equal those of our best generals ond 
admirals. Utilizing the technique of the 
smear amalgam, by which it Is possible to 
denounce a man by association with unre¬ 
lated 8]rnibols. the Communist organ says: 

"Hoover slanders the American Commu¬ 
nists as ’foreign agents.* This Is the old gag. 
In England, the Tories used to say that 
‘communism* came from ‘radical America.* 
In Czarlst Russia the police used to say that 
‘communism* came from Germany, while In 
Germany the police used to cry It came from 
Russia.*’ 

It does not matter to Amferlcans where 
England or Czarlst Russia or Germany said 
communism came from. What does matter 
is that a systematic. Insidious, undercover 
campaign is being waged against J. Edgar 
Hoover, against the FBI, against all the effec¬ 
tive agencies In this country for national de¬ 
fense and security against an alien conspir¬ 
acy designed to destroy our way of life, our 
political, social, and economic Institutions. 

Mark what this same editorial says: 

"Communist parties, organizing the people 
for the establishment of a higher social sys¬ 
tem, socialism, defend every democratic lib¬ 
erty and every economic measure beneficial to 
the people. They arise wherever there is pov¬ 
erty and exploitation.” 

This Is said of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. the country which, after two wars in a 
quarter of a century, still has the highest 
standard of living on earth, whose people live 
in freedom under the law, protected by a free 
press, and possessing savings of $163,000,000.- 
000 which Is their own, to do with as they 
choose, without Government interference. 
This Is the country that gave to Europe and 
Asia as a gift $40,000,000,000 In Lend-lease, 
including $10,800,000,000 to Soviet Russia, a 
poverty-stricken country, so backward that it 
still employs slave labor. 

The Dally Worker, existing In the freedom 
of America, publishes this denunciation, us¬ 
ing the words ‘‘poverty and exploitation” as a 
vile comparison in a fight against J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI. They hate the FBI be¬ 
cause it alone of Intelligence agencies rejected 
Communists during the war. They got into 
the State Department and the Army, and 
while some were shielded by the secrecy of 
actual membership, others disclosed their af¬ 
filiations and were even defended by their 
superiors in such an agency as the OSS. The 
FBI kf pt them out because It Is a permanent 
bulwark of national security. 


We are all accustomed to the kind of war 
that is associated with armies and navies, 
with airplanes, submarines, and bombs. But 
most of us do not recognize the insidious and 
prolonged warfare that undermines a country 
as termites eat away the sills of a farmhouse. 
It is warfare that goes into the schools and 
colleges, that makes labor unproductive, that 
dissipates national energy in Internecine 
strife, that cultivates bitterness between 
majority and minority groups, that breaks 
down national unity by making the entire 
nation class and group conscloiis. It is a 
warfare that goes on day and night, enlisting 
sentimental people as aids over particular 
issues but soon engulfing them in its de¬ 
structive program. It is a warfi£l*e that cor¬ 
rupted France before the Nazis conquered 
her, that has resulted in puppetlzlng a large 
number of nations in Europe. 

A nation should protect itself from this 
warfare as from foreign armies and navies. 
It should fight it by every means at Its dis¬ 
posal. Only a cowardly people avoids this 
fight. Only a cowardly people refuses to see it 
when it Is so apparent and obvious. 

Is the FBI essential? It seems to me that 
the PBI should receive from Congress the 
largest appropriation in its history—so large 
that It can really gserve America competently 
in this fight. 


Make Democracy Litc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years now, this dis¬ 
tinguished House has been plagued by 
a dangerous growth, which has now be¬ 
come almost cancerous in character. It 
used to be called the Dies committee. 
Through some very clever parliamentary 
manipulating, the committee has been 
made a permanent body of the House. 
I’m sure that all of us were shocked re¬ 
cently when we heard Drew Pearson’s 
report on the air that the counsel for 
this committee, Mr. Ernie Adamson, had 
written a letter condemning the use of 
the word democracy at the end of each 
one of Drew Pearson’s broadcasts, when 
the distinguished commentator says, 
“Work, fight, give. Make democracy 
live.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, this is as un-American an 
activity as I have ever heard. I say 
that Mr. Adamson is unpatriotic and 
un-American-minded when he uses his 
position in this manner. Let us leave it to 
the Hitlers, Tojos, and Mussolinls to 
sneer at democracy. It was tactics like 
these which brought Europe to its knees. 

I was gratified to see that a gentle¬ 
man on the other side of the House, Mr. 
Mundt, of South Dakota, has now seen fit 
to repudiate Mr. Adamson’s stupid and 
vicious activities. I hope that the other 
members of the committee will once and 
for all clean their own house before they 
further besmirch the good names and 
high Ideals of miUions of Americans who 
believe in democracy. Mr. Pearson is to 
be congratulated for his exposure of such 
un-Americanism in our midst. 


GI Writes Hit Congressman of Ambitions 
To Help Humanity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALXFOHNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
home in the Eighteenth Congressional 
District of my native State of California 
for a few days this Christmas recess, I 
met with and spoke to a considerable 
number of men and women who are 
members of the American Veterans’ 
Committee at Long Beach, Calif. It was 
an evening affair and they not only lis¬ 
tened to me, but they asked questions. 
It was a group I had never met with be¬ 
fore. nor had I met any of the group 
leaders. The following letter from John 
Baker, president of the Veterans* Com¬ 
mittee, seems to be so inspiring and in¬ 
dicative that it is well worth the reading 
by anyone. Here it is: 

American Veterans' Committee, 

Ix>NO Beach Chapter, 

January 10, 1946. 

Dear Congressman Doyle: This will be 
both a bread-and-butter note and a personal 
letter. 

First of all, on behalf of the membership 
of our chapter and myself, many, many 
thanks for your taking time off from your 
duties and well-deserved rest to speak to us 
last week. We all appreciated the fact that 
you have been so swamped that your time can 
be measured In value. But, more important, 
we appreciate the fact that your measure of 
our worth (In the future) warranted your 
criticism, comments and suggestions, and 
your obvious sincerity. Again, we thank you. 

I go next month to the University of Cali¬ 
fornia to begin a course in social and po¬ 
litical philosophy which will last 7 years. I 
am now 25 years old, which means 1 shall 
be more than 30 when I begin my active 
career. 

At 21 I entered the Army with no Idea of 
the future, knowing only that the world was 
certainly a queer mess. Now, 1 have, at 
least, a vague goal and an overwhelming de¬ 
sire to get there. That goal is to help 
humanity attain a spiritual equality with Its 
technological advance. 

I don't know yet how to do this but I do 
know that until the desire for money, ma¬ 
terial comforts, and social position, is sub¬ 
ordinated to the quest for moral values such 
spiritual quality will not be attained. If 
that means a different economic system, so 
be It. The only factor to consider is any 
change or continuation Is the individual, or 
collectively, the people. 

The people are everything: nothing is 
without the people. That is why I have 
faith In AVC and why 1 work for It as an 
organization that must be successful. It Is 
an organization of. by, and for, Its membets 
(potentially 12,000,000 people) as members 
of humanity. 

It Is hard for a young person to realize that 
an older person can or does have any aware¬ 
ness of change and youth's values of life. 
When we find such an older person we look to 
him for guidance and leadership. 1 know 
that you will not fall the people. 

Be assured that your son and our comrades 
did not die in vain. Good luck. 

Sincerely, 

John Baker. 
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Can Wt Hate a Democratic Army? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH DE LACY 

or WASHlXfOTON 

IN rm HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me, I desire to call 
attention of the Members to a provoca¬ 
tive article, Can We have a Democratic 
Army? by Benjamin J. Atlas, able vet¬ 
eran Washington correspondent, which 
appears in the March issue of Every¬ 
body’s Digest. 

Mr. Atlas’ article raises sharply the 
criticism of our armed services which 
we have heard from so many of our re¬ 
turning servicemen. Believers in democ¬ 
racy, having been reared in a great 
democratic tradition, these men were 
taken from their normal lives and made 
a part of our wartime Army. They re¬ 
ject the term **people'8” army, since 
while it was an army of the people, it 
lacked the concept of democracy so dear 
to our people. 

Just at the time when we are de¬ 
sirous of Increasing our enlistments. Mr. 
Atlas’ excellent article urges upon us full 
consideration of possible reforms within 
the ranks of our armed services. For 
that reason I call it to the attention of 
Congress. The article follows: 

CAN WZ HAVl A OSMOCRATXC AtMT? 

(By Benjamin J. Atlas) 

Maybe It’s still a military secret. We*ve 
searched the public papers prepared by the 
brass hats. We*ve read their requests for a 
standing Army and Navy four times bigger 
than any in the Nation's peacetime history. 
We’ve examined their blueprlnls lor training 
a million citizens yearly in addition to the 
Regular Army. We’ve combed their diverse 
other demands which have been driving 
Congressmen to the dispensary. But the 
brass hats still haven’t shown that the peace¬ 
time Military Establishment will be shaped 
Into a democratic one. 

That's a mighty Important detail. Practi¬ 
cally all Americans who have been vocal on 
the subject agree that we ought to have an 
effective peacetime military body. At the 
same time, there is more than passing con¬ 
cern over whether or not that peacetime 
Army and Navy will practice democracy. 

Many of our present and former OI's, for 
example, have been coming up with provoca¬ 
tive questions. They want to know if the 
permanent military machine is going to be 
just a more lavish version of the archaic 
model that preceded Pearl Harbor. They 
want to know If it's merely going to mean an 
expansion of offtcers* «x)untry clubs and mili¬ 
tary caste. They want to know if it’s going 
to be just a luxury Army of goldbrlckers and 
bickering bureaucrats. 

They want to know—because if these 
thing s are so, we are letting ourselves in for 
the fattest, most politically powerful, and 
most incompetent Army of professionals that 
every saddled a peacetime Nation. 

The QI letters and cartoons in the late 
Yank, the popular Army weekly, were never 
more waspish than when dealing with the 
democratic shortcomings of our present Mili¬ 
tary Establishment. Without the slightest 
diminution in esteem and gratitude for the 
brilliant leadership that pressed the war to 
victory, the healthy OI gripes are a stern re¬ 
buke against the antidemocratic ways of 
the old Army mule and iU Navy counterpart. 


The GI quarrel is with the failure of the 
military professionals to broaden the chances 
for men to rise to leadership. The quarrel 
is with military caste. The quarrel is with 
the waste Involved for the masses of men 
In a peacetime Army whose training objec¬ 
tives haven’t caught up with the atomic age. 
The quarrel is with a static peacetime lead¬ 
ership that taboos instructing its men in 
the ways of people, government, and the 
world. 

It might help if the brass hats—as well 
as Congress—studied for themselves a ran¬ 
dom few o* the Ol thoughts from Yank and 
its fellow publications: 

“We might as well face the fact that the 
Army, as we know St, is about the last place 
we should put our youth for character build¬ 
ing.’’ 

“Few of tis could deny that the bully and 
the toady get ahead in the Army. • * •” 

“If the Army runs true to form, trainees 
(under imiversal conscription) will be so 
disgusted with Army stupidity and bun¬ 
gling. its politics, its crass caste system, and 
its undemocratic processes, that they will go 
out determined that they never will have to 
be in service again.” 

"What we need Is to keep abreast of the 
mechanical and scientlhc aspects * * • 

and not to have a large Army that only 
knows how to make a bed lor Saturday in¬ 
spection.” 

“I was tolr' that as a private I was not 
supposed to think, just do as ordered. Over 
here (Germany), a QI that didn’t think 
wasn’t worth a damn.” 

If the brass hats are familiar with com¬ 
plaints like those, their plans for the peace¬ 
time establishment dcm’t show it. There’s 
not a trace anywhere to indicate that the 
brass hats are willing to part with caste, 
politics, and all the other evils revealed in 
a rising mass of evidence from the military 
ranks. The democratic demands of the re¬ 
cent wartime mass Army apparently have 
failed to budge the professionals from their 
traditional leanings. 

The Army and Navy Bulletin, an unofficial 
publication prepared by citizen reserve offi¬ 
cers, has reported, for example, that selection 
of officers of the Regular Navy for flag rank 
(rear admiral or higher) "has taken on some 
of the aspects of a popularity contest.*’ The 
procedure "has stimulated the well-known 
art of ’polishing the apple,’” wrote the 
critics, and "it has put a premium • • • 
on the social side of Navy life, on how many 
people you know—or don't know." 

Wholesale discrimination by the profes¬ 
sionals in the awarding of honors has been 
exposed by the same publication. Although 
the ratio of Reserves to Regulars In the Navy 
was neatly 10 to I up to last August, the Reg¬ 
ulars received 8V^ times more medals. 

Despite the fact that the Reserves "played 
a major role in fighting the war and suffered 
a proportionate number of casualties,” wrote 
the Army and Navy Bulletin, the pros re¬ 
ceived 27 times more Medals of Honor, high¬ 
est decoration the Nation can give for hero¬ 
ism in combat. Not a single reservist bad 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, although 130 had been given to Regu¬ 
lars. And here is the pay-off: Officers re¬ 
ceived 13 times more medals than enlisted 
men, in proportion to their numerical 
strength. 

The effectiveness of the peacetime Military 
Establishment is already jeopardized as a re¬ 
sult of this kind of favoritism. A carefully 
conducted poll of Navy personnel, according 
to columnist Drew Peiu’sen, has revealed 
that most of the enlisted men. Including 00 
percent of the Regulars themselves, are fed 
up with the system. 

Only 5 percent of the gobs expressed will¬ 
ingness to stay In the service, according to 
the poll Pearson said was taken in consulta¬ 
tion with experts from such well-established 


survey organizations as Gallup’s and Elmo 
Roper's. Two-thirds of the men who wanted 
to get out and stay out gave such reasons 
as "caste system,” "dislike of officers,” "offi¬ 
cers are heels.” "enlisted man is always 
wrong,” and “it’s an officer’s Navy.” Sixteen 
percent cited regimentation and lack of 
freedom. 

Not a single sailor complained of food, sea 
duty, danger, crowded bunkrooms or similar 
personal discomforts as a reason for want¬ 
ing to cut loose from the Navy. Nor did the 
majority hope to make more money by re¬ 
turning to civilian life. 

As though to set at rest the public’s fears, 
brass hats have been talking vaguely about 
a peacetime citizens army. By all inteUlgent 
standards, their definitions of a citizens’ army 
are hopelessly hollow. The War Depart¬ 
ment’s Idea of a citizens’ army, for Instance, 
is a comparatively amall professional force 
backed by a big citizens* reserve fed yearly 
from men in compulsory training. Accord¬ 
ing to current plans, that comparatively 
small professional force is estimated con¬ 
servatively at 1,500.000 men. Estimates run 
' as high as 2.300.000. 

Who will be the leaders of this record-size 
military outfit? The peacetime bigwigs will 
originate, as they always have, from such 
hallowed sources as West Point and Anna¬ 
polis. There is nothing In the blueprints to 
indicate otherwise. Commissioning and ad¬ 
vancement will continue to be influenced by 
social graces, seniority, family background, 
race, and religion. 

The professional clique system stands as 
the most stubborn of all barriers to Army 
progress. In the interest of getting rid of 
the deadwood, t2\e Army could take a leaf 
from the original prospectus of Its wartime 
college specialized-training program. Tlie 
prospectus called for selection of soldiers 
strictly on their merits for college work in 
specialized fields. Don’t get the idea that 
the program was a thumping success. It 
definitely was not, in the opinion of reliable 
educators as well as military men. The aver¬ 
sion of old-line regulars to products of "book- 
larnin’ ” just about wrecked the show. 

Furthermore, according to the records, 
there was plenty of bungling in the selection 
of the trainees. In addition, the colleges 
were kept largely In the dark, month after 
month, on what the program was all about 
and on how many soldiers were going to be 
trained. 

In fact the Army’s possible use of the 
tralneess remained In the realm of inscruta¬ 
ble military mysteries to the high command 
Itself. Relatively few of the graduates went 
on to commissioned grades. And tens of 
thousands of them wound up in assignments 
lor which their college specialized training 
wasn’t needed. 

All in all, though, honest evaluation by 
the educators shows that the men picked 
for the training were generally superior. 
Anyway, there was something sound and. so 
far as the Army was concerned, completely 
novel in the original Idea of picking a sol¬ 
dier-trainee on his own abilities without in¬ 
quiring into his father’s social achievements. 

With characteristic Inflexibility, the Army 
is refusing to reexamine not only its lead¬ 
ership processes but also its training stand¬ 
ards for a peacetime organization. 

The Army’s training manuals are offering 
little to stir the democratic Incentives of 
a soldier, whether he is to become a part 
of an international police force or whether 
hell take*a post at one of our domestic 
defenses. Peacetime OI Joe is learning how 
to repel or attack an imaginary enemy. 
He Is learning about antiaircraft firing, han¬ 
dling a rifle, map-reading, chemical warfare, 
and use of grenades. He is being toughened 
by drill, marches, and bivouac. He is getting 
technical training, too, in a particular branch 
or service. He is learning how to be a cook. 
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a baker» a telephone lineman, or any one ot 
the hundreds of other occupational special¬ 
ties needed in a modern army. 

All of this, as far as it goes, apparently 
is useful to a soldier. Beyond this, however, 
the soldier's training is at a standstill. Cor¬ 
respondence courses which are available to 
him are strictly in the category of sops to 
leisure time. Overseas university classes 
which the qualified soldier may attend are 
in the nature of temporary expedients for 
restless GI’s waiting to be demobilized. 
These are not part of the Army’s serious per¬ 
manent training program. 

As a step for preparedness and cooperation 
in a world whose dimensions have been re¬ 
duced by jot propulsion and cosmic energy, 
the Army's training formula is far from ade¬ 
quate. It discounts the value of man's great¬ 
est weapon—the human mind. General 
Marshall himself has cautioned the Nation 
that “the German soldier-philosopher Clause- 
wltz described war as a violent form of po¬ 
litical action." 

Anne O’Hare McCormick. New York Times 
correspondent, reporting from Germany re¬ 
cently on discontent and disinterest among 
GI's, observed; “This is the proof that they 
really did not know what they were fighting 
for and this in turn means failure somewhere 
to make the issue so clear that they could 
no question the cardinal importance of the 
watch on the Rhine." 

.Brig. Gen. William C. Menninger. director 
of the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division 
in the Surgeon General’s Office of the War 
Department, reported recently: 

"The average Inductee regarded his induc¬ 
tion with a certain degree of fatalism-cer- 
tainly with no enthusiasm. It was largely 
left to the Army to provide him with the con¬ 
viction that the war was Important. The ab¬ 
sence of motivation contributed significantly 
to the high incidence of psychiatric cas¬ 
ualties." 

What is the Incidence of psychiatric cas¬ 
ualties from “lack of an ideal" in the peace¬ 
time Army? How grave will the consequences 
be in an armed force whose global responsi¬ 
bilities already surpass those entrusted to 
any previous peacetime armed body In all 
th'* world’s history? 

No army today can boast democratic aims 
without developing in its enlisted men some¬ 
thing more than the skills required for firing 
a gun, saluting an officer, typing supply 
forms, or, for that matter, operating radar. 
The peacetime training objectives are in 
urgent need of revitalization. 

The task is far too big for the brass hats. 
It requires borrowing—as the military pros 
finally did In World War II—the talents and 
resources of the civilian educators. To do 
otherwise would be to turn over to the brass 
hats a political instrument which, falling 
Into evil or Incompetent hands, could wreck 
democracy at home. 

Congress. In planning a democratic Army, 
must decide now on just what the balance 
will be between the brass hats and the civil¬ 
ian institutions. Beyond the basic and 
technical training which the soldier gets at 
military camps, the fundamental background 
of knowledge applicable to his military life 
can only come from the civilian schools and 
Industries. 

In tackling the military plans, it would 
be worth Congress' efforts to explore the 
way the Army and Navy handled their vast 
wartime powers and funds in contracting 
for aid from civilian Industry and education. 
Severe complaints of military officiousness, 
bad planning, and red tape have appeared 
In many of the published evaluations. The 
military begged off its errors during the war 
as unavoidable in an emergency whose de¬ 
mands could not be foreseen. Such an ex¬ 
cuse is no longer tenable. There is nothing 
In the brass-hat plans to provide the faintest 
hope that the military would not repeat 
those costly mistakes. 


Congress, In legislating for a democratic 
armed force, has no choice but to limit the 
military professionals to a technical role. 
Any other course could only invite a military 
oligarchy or a recurrence of the post-World 
War I popular reaction against military pre¬ 
paredness. 

The task of planning a peacetime Army 
and Navy is already badly engulfed in poli¬ 
tics, greed, and confusion. Congressmen 
have been forced to retreat to their domed 
citadel under a bombardment of piecemeal 
military demands for presumably wholly un¬ 
related decisions on universal military train¬ 
ing, Army-Navy strength, Army-Navy uni¬ 
fication. and atomic bomb control. 

The battle between Army and Navy brass 
hats on the issue of a unified command has 
enlivened but not improved the scene. The 
pulling and hauling among the goldbraiders 
has been an unsavory reminder of the sort 
of professional rivalries uncovered in the 
Pearl Harbor inquiries. 

In the present tumult. It is high time 
that the brass hats recalled the warning of 
their former Chief of Staff, General Marshall, 
against a large standing army subject to the 
behest of a group of schemers. The natural 
antipathy of OI's to the undemocratic ways 
of the brass hats melted in the heat of a 
war that had to be won. Today in the cold 
uncertain light of peace the urgency for 
democratization is real and solid. 

The problem cannot be decided judiciously 
under pressure from the military. Congress 
and the President can hardly expect to get 
an honest answer to one of the biggest ques¬ 
tions of our time without counsel from im¬ 
partial. civilian-directed investigators. 

Getting the answer to that question will 
require resolving a lot of issues which so far 
we’ve been shrinking from. We’ll have to 
decide where we're heading Internationally 
before we can mold a permanent military 
machine. Well have to face the reality that 
there's no future in continuing to plant buf¬ 
fer states against former Allies. We’ll have 
to make up our minds to work cooperatively 
with our global friends in preventing new 
Hitlers from rising in Germany, Japan, Italy, 
or anywhere else. We’ll have to stop playing 
favorites on the atomic secret. We’ll have to 
figure out how the newest scientific discov¬ 
eries will affect the pattern of our peacetime 
armed force. 

We'll have to consider way^ to help the 
schools and colleges gird for a big share of 
the responsibility we once left—in sheer ig¬ 
norance—to the brass hats. We’ll have to 
clean out the deadwood in our military house 
and open the doors to advancement along 
democratic lines. We'll have to wipe out the 
holdovers of military caste for which any 
sensible veteran has only contempt. We’ll 
have to liberate our soldiers from their pres¬ 
ent political imprisonment. We’ll have to 
call a halt to framing our military plans in 
the narrow concept of an army and navy 
dominated by a professional clique. 

Only a democratic Army, whose leaders 
spring from the heart of the people, will 
effectively guard the Nation, police the van¬ 
quished, and help commit us eventually to 
economic and political participation with the 
world. 


One World Language 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I want to call attention to the 
very fine work being done to promote 
one world language. 

On January 20,1946, Hon. Jerry Voor- 
Hzs of California, called attention to the 
great importance of one world language 
as a means of promoting international 
understanding and effective cooperation. 

This demand is now being considered 
in London by the representatives of the 
United States, and has the general ap¬ 
proval Ox the Ministers of Education of 
the European nations, who passed reso¬ 
lutions in London over a year ago urging 
one world language. 

The maximum gross products of the 
United States alone in 1944 reached one 
hundred and ninety-eight billions—see 
the record of the Federal Reserve Bulle¬ 
tin for September 1945, page 873. 

There is little doubt that this rate of 
production of goods and services can be 
achieved throughout the world by the 
use of the global alphabet devised by 
former Senator Owen from Oklahoma, 
as explained in the hearings of Novem¬ 
ber 7 last before the Committee on For¬ 
eign Relations of the United States ^n- 
ate. 

The explanation therein set forth is 
complete. The proof of the adequacy of 
this alphabet, to make visible the audible 
sounds of all words in the English lan¬ 
guage and in other languages, cannot be 
successfully denied. This alphabet was 
approved by the Representatives of Ok¬ 
lahoma in the Congress of the United 
States a year ago, and by the Legisla¬ 
ture of Oklahoma on the 26th of April 
1945, the same day that the United Na¬ 
tions Charter was approved in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The production of the United States 
Increased nearly 300 percent in 1944, 
from that of 1933. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world 
are said to be unable to read and write 
their own language, and their exportable 
products have been negligible because of 
their being uninformed as to the modern 
methods of production, transportation, 
and distribution. If they could produce 
to the average of the citizens of the Unit¬ 
ed States for 1944, the products and serv¬ 
ices of the nations of the people now il¬ 
literate would approximate two thousand 
billions, and create a new world of over¬ 
flowing abundance, giving employment 
to the merchant marine of the United 
States, as well as to the full employment 
of the people of the United States. It 
would also enable the people of the world 
to liquidate the war debts and restore 
the destruction of war and firm estab¬ 
lishment of durable peace and mutual 
understanding. 

It should be obvious that no invest¬ 
ment could surpass the investment put 
into the prompt establishment of one ef¬ 
fective world language. 

The director of the Committee on 
World Literacy, Mr. Frank Laubach, has 
stated in his book, The Silent Billion 
Speak, that $5,000,000 would suffice to 
abolish illiteracy. His experience is of 
importance, for he has directed the 
teaching of over 80 different nationalities 
how to read and write their native dia¬ 
lects in phonetic alphabets which can be 
learned in 1 day. 
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The expansion of the production of 
the world through hnowle^e of modem 
processes, and the use of one world lan¬ 
guage going into the billions makes an 
investment in education the most valu¬ 
able investment ever conceived in the 
history of man. 

The Congress of the United States is 
fully committed to the policy of world 
education in the United Nations Char¬ 
ter. Its representatives, through the 
delegation sent to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in London, realize 
the importance of establishing one world 
language. 

I wish to commend the remarks of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
Hisl, to which I Lave referred, and to 
the record made on th*^ 7th of November 
1945. before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United States Senate. 

The radio has announced that Hon. 
Eleanor Roosevelt proposes to sponsor a 
resolution before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations favoring one world 
language. Such a resolution would 
meet with unanimous favor in the United 
States. 


Lincoln and the South 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPHS. BRYSON 

or BOOTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,194& 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, In com¬ 
memorating the birthday of President 
Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Horace C. Car¬ 
lisle, a native of Alabama, has written a 
very beautiful and appropriate poem 
which I gladly Insert as a part of my 
remarks in the Record: 

LINCOLN AND THE SOUTH 

Abraham Lincoln, true history’s theme, 
Sculptury’s Idol, and poetry’s dream, 

I,tve8 in America’s worshipful he.nrt, 

Greater and grander, as decades depart— 
Loved by the North In v/hose tnt’rest he 
wrought. 

Praised by the South whom he fearlessly 
fought. 

Long as the Union continues to stand, 
Lincoln’s great life will enlighten the land— 
Though the South thought him her feorfulest 
foe, 

Lincoln’s sad death was her heaviest blow— 
For, when death closed the great patriot’s 
mouth, 

Hope winged Its flight from the heart of the 
South. 

In the dark days, when the South in her 
grief 

Needed a Lincoln to lend her relief 
From carpetbaggers' and free negroes’ scorns. 
Scalawags scourged her and crowned her with 
thorns, 

Under whose rule Reconstruction, by far. 
Hurt the South worse than the horrors of 
war. 

If the great Lincoln, humanity's friend— 

On whom the helpless could always depend*— 
By his assassin’s gun had not been slain. 

He might have fought the war over again— 
Lincoln’s great heart through his pen or his 
mouth 

Never decreed such a curse on the South. 

•^Horace C. Carlisle. 


Appraisement of Abraham Lincoln Makes 
Him a Man Wko Shaped Destiny— 
CUiiens of Other Nations Also Appraise 
Him Superlatively 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALXFORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, because 
this great legislative body is this day 
simply but very sincerely observing the 
birthday of a former Member of this 
House, Abraham Lincoln, and because 
we, as proud Americans might rightly be 
pardoned for expression of just pride and 
commemoration, I thought that it would 
be Instructive and Inspiring for Members 
to have before them the appraisal of 
Abraham Lincoln as made by some of the 
outstanding leaders of thought and 
statesmanship in other parts of the 
world, as well as some of our own. So 
out of the vast number of appraisals 
which have been made and which I have 
been pleased to get together from time 
to time, I submit the following as merely 
samples of hundreds and hundreds of 
others similar in import and finality: 

I have heretofore spoken on the floor 
of this House of the great inspiration the 
life of Abraham Lincoln as a boy. as a 
young lawyer, as a legislator, and as 
President has been to me. I am so glad 
that historians and scholars are more 
and more placing full emphasis and 
effort In ferreting out the truth about 
Lincoln. Neither mythology nor gossip 
nor rumor—none of these things should 
have any place in the known facts about 
a great American so recently deceased. 
And because it does seem to me that our 
Government has not emphasized the 
ascertaining of the truth and the pres¬ 
ervation of facts about him, I respect¬ 
fully urge that our Government spend 
whatever time, effort, and money which 
is necessary to ascertain and preserve as 
quickly as follows the facts and the truth 
about him. This, of course, will cover 
his ancestry as well as his parents, him¬ 
self, and his entire life and place in his¬ 
tory. I do not relate this Incident with 
a thought of criticism of any person or 
governmental department, but as illus¬ 
trative of how the things can be taken 
at face value—which have no factual 
basis for their truth or veracity in con¬ 
nection with Lincoln lore. I will say 
that shortly after coming to Washington, 
on my first visit to the Ford Theater, I 
saw in the showcase an ordinary-sized 
business card, and outside the case there 
was affixed another card saying that it 
was Lincoln’s business card. The card 
in the case contained the following text 
in print: 

A. Lincoln 

Attorney and Ckiunsellor at Law 
Springfield, Illinois 
To whom it may concern: 

My old customers and others are no doubt 
aware of the terrible time I have had in 
"croBSlng the stream**, and wiU be glad to 
know that X wm be back on the same side 
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from which I started on or before the 4th 
of BCarch next, when I wlU be ready to (Note: 
In italics] Swap Horses. Dispense Law, Make 
Jokes, Split Rails, (end of Italics] and per¬ 
form other matters in a SMALL WAT. 

The more I studied it the more it wor¬ 
ried me and upon prompt inquiry from 
the director as to whether or not the 
Government had verification of this card 
as bona fide and genuine, I was informed 
it did not. It was then sincerely ex¬ 
plained to me that it had been owned for 
several years In the Olyrode collection. 
But the director agreed with me that 
until or unless it could be actually au¬ 
thenticated, it was hardly appropriate 
to display it as genuine and to keep it on 
display in a museum where 10 cents ad¬ 
mission was charged, and in a museum 
where everyone had a right to expect 
everything to be genuine unless otherwise 
Indicated. So the card came out. This 
Incident will Illustrate something of what 
I urge upon my Government in relation 
to Lincoln lore and Lincoln history. In¬ 
creasingly I feel that if Abraham Lin¬ 
coln were alive today again In the HaJls 
of this Congress, he would take his seat 
and logically and emphatically take his 
stand along with those who freely admit 
that they conscientiously believe that 
there will be no freedom in our Nation 
until there is economic freedom for all, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. I be¬ 
lieve his actions prove that he would so 
conduct himself if he were now alive. 
In a like manner, if he had been alive last 
week when we were discussing the Case 
bill and strikes and the matter of the re¬ 
lationship of labor and management, 
profits and losses. I believe Abraham Lin¬ 
coln would have been found on the side 
of those who promptly recognized that 
there was no substantial progress on the 
part of the working people of America 
until there was organized action on the 
part of the working people of America. 
Along this line of thought and action 
about Abraham Lincoln. It will no doubt 
be significant and informative to many 
to read that in Hartford, Conn., on 
March 5. 1860, Abraham Lincoln said 
“Thank God we have a system of labor 
where there can be a strike.” 

Now I list the appraisements that I 
previously mentioned: 

SAVIOR OP THE REPUBLIC 

The memory of Lincoln will live and en¬ 
dure among you, gathering reverence from 
age to age, the memory of one who saved the 
Republic by his wisdom. (James Bryce.) 

DIVINE HUMAN 

A more divine human never has lived. (S. 
Parks Cadman.) 

UNDERRATED 

He was misunderstood and underrated in 
his lifetime, and even yet has hardly come to 
his own. For his place is among the great 
men of the world. (Lord Charnwood.) 

INSPIRATION OF LIDERTT 

The man whom the world honored and 
loved and who has inspired all the world to 
love liberty. (Georges Clemenceau.) 

BASIC elements 

He surpassed all others In those attributes 
Which men feel are common to them all. In 
him they And the pure and unmlxcd ele¬ 
ments. (Calvin Coolidge.) 
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RIXNCARNATXON 

Lincoln does not die. He moves on. He 
reincarnates. 3e is the advancing common 
sense of us all. (Frank Crane.) 

ETERNAL NAME 

The name of Lincoln will be one of the 
greatest that history has to inscribe on its 
annals. (D'Aublgue.) 

ABSENCE or CEREMONIES 

In the very accessories of his almost latest 
moments there is something so homely and 
so innocent that It takes the subject, as it 
were, out of the pomp of history and out of 
the ceremonials of diplomacy. (Benjamin 
Disraeli ) 

GREATEST OF RECENT CENTURIES 

Not only the greatest American, but greater 
than any men France, England, or any other 
country has produced in the last few cen¬ 
turies. (John Drlnkwater.) 

CONTINENT’S REPRESENTATIVE 

The true representative of this continent, 
an entirely public man, father of his coun¬ 
try. the pulse of twenty millloiiH throbbing 
in his heart. (Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 

TRIUMPHANT BUT GENTLE 

He was one of the few great rulers whose 
wisdom Increased w‘th his power and whose 
spirit grew gentler and tenderer as his tri¬ 
umphs were multiplied. (James A. Garfield.) 

TRANSFORMING POWER 

I may feel free to speak of him as I might 
Bp-iak of Plato or 8t. Paul or any other of 
that little group of men but for whose lives 
and thoughts we sh'^uld all be different from 
what we are. (Lord Halifax.) 

TITLES TO regard 

His life and achievements give him titles 
to regard second to those of no other man In 
ancient or modern times. (Rutherford B. 
Hayes.) 

BELOVED OF GOD 

Abraham Lincoln was the glory of his time, 
dear unto men and beloved of God. (Newell 
Dwight Hilles.) 

SERVANT 

Tlie great-sculcd servant of the people. 
(Charles Evans Hughes.) 

GENTLEST MEMORY 

He is the gentlest memory of our world. 
(Robert G. Ingersoll.) 

GREATEST AMERICAN 

He is the greatest man grown on the Amer¬ 
ican continent. (Lloyd George.) 

REPRESENTATIVE MAN 

He in so eminently our representative man 
that when ho speaks It seems as if the people 
were listening to their own thinking aloud, 
(James Russell Lowell.) 

AN ENDURING THEME 

A thousand years hence, no story, no trag¬ 
edy, no epic poem will be filled with greater 
words than that which tells of bis life and 
death. (William McKinley.) 

GOO-SUSTAINED 

God-given and God-led and sustained we 
must ever believe him. (Wendell Phillips.) 

RACIAL EXPRESSION 

He expressed the deepest and holiest feel¬ 
ings of his race for all time. (Elihu Root.) 

JUDICIAL TEMPERAMENT 

Lincoln had the most judicial temperament 
of any man in history. (William Howard 
Taft.) 

SAINT OF HUMANITY 

He was a Christ in miniature, a saint of 
humanity. (Leo Tolstoi.) 

GOO’S ELECT 

Surely he was one of God's elect. Recur¬ 
ring to the doctrine of inspiration, I say 
again and again, he was inspired by God. 
(Henry Watterson.) 


GREATEST ANGLO-SAXON 

Perhaps of all the men born to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Lincoln deserves the highest place in history. 
(Sir Spencer Walpole.) 

PERMANENCY 

I think we are safe In including Abraham 
Lincoln in our list of six permanently great 
figures. (H. O. Wells.) 

GRANDEST FIGURE 

The grandest figure yet on all the crowded 
canvas of the nineteenth century. (Walt 
Whitman.) 

INSTRUMENT OF HUMANITY 

He was like some great instrument of hu¬ 
manity, wherever life touched him he spoke 
back its meaning, gave forth fire to kindle 
its life. (Woodrow Wilson.) 

A MAN FOR THE AGES 

He belongs not to our age but to the ages, 
and yet, though he belongs to all time and 
to all peoples he Is ours, for he is an Amer¬ 
ican. (Stephen S. Wise.) 


A Tribute to the State Department and 
Administration Leaders in Reverse 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVKS 

Tuesday, February 12, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
cannot add to or detract from the atomic 
bomb power of an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Daily News of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., for today, February 12. This 
editorial is a challenge to the admin¬ 
istration, and its foreign policy, and I 
hope that every person who loves 
America will read this carefully. I do 
not have to tell you that time after time 
we were told there were no secret agree¬ 
ments. I do not have to tell you that 
we know now that these statements were 
bare-faced falsehoods. This editorial 
reads as follows: 

SECRET. SORDID, AND STUPID 

If there was ever a more sordid deal by the 
United States than the needless bribery of 
Russia to enter the Jap w^r. we can’t recall 
It. Now that the text of the agreement by 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin at Yalta has 
been made public. It turns out to be even 
worse than feared. 

It violated assurances by the President 
and State Department that no secret political 
agreements had been or would be made. 

In giving the Kuriles and South Sagbalicn 
to Russia, it violated the first and second 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter against ter¬ 
ritorial aggrandizement, and the United Na¬ 
tions declaration. It violated the Cairo 
agreement which said Japan would be ex¬ 
pelled from territories taken by violence and 
greed—which does not cover the Kuriles. 

In agreeing to "hand over” to Russia the 
Jap territories, it usurped power of the Allied 
peace conference. This peace conference au¬ 
thority was underlined by President Truman 
in his statement on Potsdam. It was reas¬ 
serted by Secretary Byrnes last week in his 
comment that the secret Yalta pact—which 
had been hidden even from him for 7 
months—would be subject to peace-confer¬ 
ence decision. But the secret text provides 
that these Soviet claims "shaU be unques¬ 
tionably fulfilled”—^regardless. 

This was also a denial of the United States 
Constitution and the Senate's treaty powers. 
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Besides giving Russia the Jap territory, 
the pact invaded the sovereign rights of our 
Chinese ally. It gave Russia special privi¬ 
leges at Port Arthur and Dairen and in con¬ 
trol of Manchurian railroads, and It sepa¬ 
rated Outer Mongolia from China. Since 
none of this could be delivered without the 
consent of Chlarg Kai-shek, the President 
agreed to "take measures in order to obtain 
this concur*enoe on advice from Marshal 
Stalin." So the later Chinese-Riissian 
treaty, making good on the Big Three deal, 
was under this duress. 

The deal was stupid, because no bribe was 
needed. It was more to Russia's Interest 
than to ours that she fight Japan; because 
Japan was a nearer threat to her than to 
us. and because only by fighting could Russia 
get a stake in the postwar far eastern settle¬ 
ment. We would lick Japan without her 
help—and virtually did anyway. 

The deal was stupid not only for us, who 
had a reputation of international integrity 
to maintain, but also for Russia. She easily 
could have obtained from the legal peace 
conference legitimate trusteeship and bases 
in south Saghalien and the Kuriles. 

We believe the Big Three outsmarted them¬ 
selves. Roosevelt and Churchill unwittingly 
underminec an orderly and just peace struc¬ 
ture. And Stalin has tipped his hand to 
America, that he is playing a game in the 
Pacific of grab and ruthless power. 

Do you not think it about time, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the serious charges 
made in this editorial, that the Ameri¬ 
can people should be advised now if there 
were other secret agreements? Perhaps 
some were made with other countries 
besides Russia. We ought to have the 
facts. So far as Russia is concerned the 
American people were sold down the 
river. It was American troops and Amer¬ 
ican valor that conquered Japan. There 
is no reason why Russia should have 
been promised or should now be given 
the Kuriles. If there are other secret 
agreements, now is the time to repu¬ 
diate them. Surely the political leaders 
of this country should concede some 
rights to America and its citizens. 


The Closed Door to Opportunity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN '*HE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7. 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, recogniz¬ 
ing the importance of opening the Great 
Lakes to ocean transportation for the 
progressive development of commerce 
and industry in the heart of the United 
States, there is inserted herewith a letter 
and resolution received from one of the 
railroad brotherhoods, and my reply 
thereto: 

Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen and Enginemen, 

Washington, D, C., Fe}}ruary 11,1946. 
To the Members oj the House of Representa^ 
tives: 

My Dear Congressman : The national legis¬ 
lative board of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Firemen and Enginemen just completed 
its sessions here in Washington. This board 
la made up of chairmen from every State in 
the Union, 
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They directed me to send you tlie enclosed 
resolutions passed by them regarding legis- 
latlon now before Congress. 

Bincerely yours, 

J. A. McBamE. 

Resolution opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway 

Whereas there is before the United States 
Senate Senate Joint Resolution 104 for de¬ 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project; and 

Whereas it was lirst promoted as a water¬ 
way; then as a power project; then as a joint 
waterway and power project; then in 1940 
it blaconed forth as a great national defense 
aid; and 

Whereas the necessity of this seaway and 
power development as a national or Inter¬ 
national defense is now a thing of the past; 
and 

Whereas the completion of the St. Law¬ 
rence deep waterway is intended to decrease 
the movement of traffic via United States 
rail lines, and if successful, will be detri¬ 
mental to the best interests of our national 
system of transportation and to the public 
in general; and 

Whereas the railroads of our Nation em¬ 
ploy a large number of workers, it is a 
matter of deep concern to the railroad cen¬ 
ters of the country as to the proposals to 
alter commercial routes and transfer of 
freight through Canadian outlets subject to 
laws now in effect or proposed in Canada, 
whereby freight must be routed through that 
country; and 

Whereas the immense investments in rail¬ 
roads constitute an important part of our 
tax-paying properties, so consideration 
should be given to the economic questions 
involved and to the unemployment result¬ 
ing if the changes occur; and 

Whereas there is a surplus of rail transpor¬ 
tation, including terminal facilities In the 
United States, the very existence of which 
Is dependent not only upon traffic now being 
handled which waterway proponents contend 
would be diverted, but is also dependent on 
increases from every available source; and 

Whereas it has been clearly shown that the 
preponderance of benefit derived from com¬ 
pletion of this waterway will inure to Cana¬ 
dian traffic and that the traffic change con¬ 
templated, if successful, will divert from 
New Orleans and North Atlantic seaports 
the larger proportion of export grain prod¬ 
ucts; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the national legislative 
board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire¬ 
men and Enginemen. representing 48 States 
in the United States, is opposed to any 
agreement designed to bring about develop¬ 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project. 

Dear Mr. McBride: What is the matter with 
the St. Lawrence seaway? Why oppose a plan 
to make our Oreat Lakes coast line accessible 
to ocean transportation to all the world? 

Must we keep closed the door of oppor¬ 
tunity to the States of this great central 
region? 

Must we bar vast potential development 
to these United States lake-shore communi¬ 
ties? Must our most productive States be 
deprived of enlarged markets at our very door? 

Could not you and our railroads with equal 
propriety oppose navigation on the Ohio 
River through the industrial Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict where auxiliary transportation has in¬ 
creased raUway tonnage in such a marked 
degree? 

Sincerely, 

I Compton I. White, 

Member o/ Congress, 


Hoaiins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday»February 12,1946 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
several important resolutions for the 
benefit of the membersliip which wei^ 
passed at the last meeting of the United 
States Conference of Mayors; 

OENEDAL HOUSING BILL OF 1945 

Whereas the general housing bUl of 1945 
(8. 1692) sponsored by Senators Wagner, 
Eixxndxe, and Taft, and now pending be¬ 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, constituted one of the most im¬ 
portant subjects of discussion by officials 
of more than 300 American cities gathered 
In conference at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City. December 10. 11, and 12. 1945, 
and which conference developed the follow¬ 
ing facts; 

1. Returning veterans and war workers are 
being confronted with the most critical 
bousing shortage In the history of this coun¬ 
try and this shortage is becoming more acute 
daily: 

2. Serious blight and slum conditions al¬ 
ready have overtaken approximately one- 
llflh of the areas of cities, creating tremen¬ 
dous social and health problems affecting 
the weU-being of more than 25.000.000 peo¬ 
ple living in these blight and slum areas; 

8. The entire local real-estate tax base in 
cities is being undermined by billions of 
dollars of assessable property already rcrapped 
by adverse blight and slum conditions and 
the rapid expansion of blight is destroying 
annuaUy additional biUlons in property 
value: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer¬ 
ence of Mayors herewith endorses the gen¬ 
eral objectives of said general housing biU 
of 1945 (S. 1592). 

HOUSING 

Be it resolved by the United States Con^ 
fercnce of Mayors, That where a landlord ar¬ 
ranges for a room or rooms in the landlord's 
own living quarters and sharing the home 
with his own family, to a veteran of World 
War n for housekeeping, including cooking 
on the premises, the OPA rent regulations 
as to landlord-tenant relationship govern¬ 
ing tenure shall not apply; and be It further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sub¬ 
mitted immediately to the Director of Re- 
ronveraion and the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

resolution on HOUSING 

Whereas legislation is now pending in the 
Congreso of the United States providing for 
a housing appropriation of $190,000,000 for 
the purpose of making available 100,000 tem¬ 
porary family units; and 

Whereas In many cities of the country the 
housing situation is so critical as to require 
the immediate use of such temporary units 
even though it Is recognised that such tem¬ 
porary imlts provide no final answer to the 
housing shortage and that their need and 
use is due entirely to an emergency condi¬ 
tion: and 

Whereas It Is urgent that no delay occur 
In making emergency family bousing units 
available: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the United States Con¬ 
ference of Mayors petition the Congress to 
enact the pending legislation at the earliest 
possible moment; and be It further 


Resolved, That such temporary housing 
units as may .be turned over to the cities 
be operated and administered by the city 
housing authorities or other appropriate 
agency of the municipal government to the 
end that the municipal authorities, which 
are closest to the prohlem, may Insure that 
the people most desperately In need of hous¬ 
ing arc provided for. 

continuation or rent control 

Whereas throughout most of the cities of 
the United States there exists a drastic hous¬ 
ing shortage: and 

Whereas It is the consensus of opinion 
of the mayors of the cities of the United 
States that if rent control is discontinued, a 
serious inflation in housing rentals would 
result; and 

Whereas such an Inflation would work a 
hardship, particularly upon veterans and 
their families along with displaced war 
workers In every section of the Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer¬ 
ence of Mayors here assembled in annual 
conference urgently petition the Congress 
of the United States to extend the expiration 
date of the Emergency Rent Control Act 
until the present housing shortage condi¬ 
tions are eliminated. 

HOSPITAL aid legislation 

Whereas there is great need for the expan¬ 
sion. construction, and modernization of 
municipal health and hospital facilities; and 

Whereas the Education and Labor Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Senate has given 
approval to a program of Federal aid to 
municipalities for hospital construction, ex¬ 
pansion, and modernization: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors in annual conference as¬ 
sembled urges the adoption of pending leg¬ 
islation as recommended by the Senate Edu¬ 
cation and Labor Committee. 


Legislation Like Railway Labor Act Can 
Inspire Permanent Industrial Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. QILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I wish 
to state that the Republican leadership 
in achieving harmony and unity in the 
field of labor-management relations has 
been clearly defined during our national 
history. One of the pioneers in carving 
out legislation and bringing light and 
objectivity to our national policies in this 
respect was none other than a native 
Hoosier, the former Senator Jim Watson. 

The predictions which former Senator 
Watson made more than 20 years ago. 
and the legislation which he sponsored, 
have come into their true significance 
during the current industrial strife. He 
farsightedly faced our social, economic, 
and political problems with ar^ under¬ 
standing of the human elements involved 
and of the responsibility our industrial 
and labor leaders owe to the public. This 
was clearly shown In the legislation he 
Introduced as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce— 
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legislation which was to become the Rail¬ 
way Labor Act. 

If only the party in power today had 
this kind of leadership and vision, we 
could safely predict the rapid reconver¬ 
sion of our domestic economy to a sound, 
productive basis. It would eliminate the 
serious and irresponsible acts of selfish 
leaders which rock our national security. 
It would inaugurate an orderly solution 
of our labor-management relations with¬ 
out disrupting our entire economy. 

In the current issue of the National 
Republic is an article showing how well- 
conceived legislation like the Railway 
Labor Act can inspire permanent in¬ 
dustrial peace and eliminate the menace 
of strikes. 

The article follows: 

"Sunny Jim Watson—his friends formerly 
called him. Prophet Jim Watson is what 
they now name him." 

With the above words Mark Thlstle- 
thwalte—nationally known newswrlter—^re¬ 
cently broadcast from an Indiana radio sta¬ 
tion some new laurels which have been be¬ 
stowed upon the former Indiana Senator. 
The laurels are based upon two predictions 
which he made in the Senate 20 years ago. 

One of the predictions has been fulfilled. 

The other has promise of being fulfilled 
when Congress enacts into law President 
Truman's proposed antlstrlke legislation, 
which is based upon so-called cooling-off 
periods. In threatened strikes, and the estab¬ 
lishment of fact-finding boards. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. Watson in 1926 spon¬ 
sored legislation that became the Railway 
Labor Act. It la after this law that the 
President has fashioned his proposal for 
permanent industrial peace and a plan to 
terminate the menace of strikes. In behalf 
of the bill which he was sponsoring, Watson 
said in the Senate on May 6.1926: 

"I am bold enough to prophesy that If this 
plan shall be adopted, no railroad strike will 
agalr occur in the United States." 

Nearly 20 years have passed, and, as yet, 
no strike on railroads has occurred under the 
law. Thus Prophet Watson’s first predic¬ 
tion still stands. 

In the same speech the Hoosler Senator 
went further and said: 

"I am bold enough to say that If this legis¬ 
lation succeeds, it will become the standard 
by which similar machinery will be sot up In 
the whole industrial world of America. Who 
does not wish for that glad day In the settle¬ 
ment of these disputes?" 

The Watson legislation of 1926 did succeed. 
Congress Is now at work on the proposed 
Truman legislation to apply the principles of 
that Railway Labor Act to all major indus¬ 
tries. Congress has been asked to do exactly 
that when the President, in his message of 
December 3, 1945. said: 

"I recommend that for the settlement of 
industrial disputes in Important Nation¬ 
wide Industries there be adopted the prin¬ 
ciples underlying the Railway Labor Act." 

In respectful and good-humored fashion, 
friends of Watson are saying that the Presi¬ 
dent. In that message, was doing all in his 
power to make "Prophet Jim’s" second pre¬ 
diction come true. 

Those efforts of President Truman to pass 
this legislation were renewed on January 3, 
1946. On that evening the President broad¬ 
cast an appeal to rank and file Americans— 
"the most powerful pressure group in the 
world"—to prod Congress into taking action 
on his domestic legislation, Including strike 
legislation. On strike legislation he said: 

"I recommended certain fact-finding pro¬ 
cedures which I believe can go a long way 
toward meeting these problems. I had hoped 
Congress would follow my recommendations 


or would at least prcqpose a solution of its 
own. It has done neither. 

"Experience has shown that once the pub¬ 
lic knows the facts it can make its opinion 
known in a practical way. In order to give 
a fact-finding board a reasonable chance to 
function before a strike is actually called, I 
suggested that there be a 80-day cooling-off 
period." 

Watson, in that speech of May 6.1826, made 
statements of similar tenor. He then origi¬ 
nated the term "cooling-off" time, when be 
said; 

"This period of repose • • • this cool¬ 

ing-off time will give the public full knowl¬ 
edge of the situation." 

When President Truman, in his broadcast, 
said that "experience has shown that once 
the public knows the facts it can make its 
opinion known in a practical way" he re¬ 
echoed again wholesome utterances of Sena¬ 
tor Watson of 20 years ago. 

In that same speech of May 6, 1926. Wat¬ 
son quoted certain language from a decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. 
United States (261 U. 8. 72, 80), as follows: 

"The decisions of the Labor Board are not 
to be enforced by process. The only sanction 
of its decision is to be the force of public 
opinion, invoked by the fairness of a full 
hearing, the intrinsic Justice of the conclu¬ 
sion « * • and the full publication of 

the violation of such decision by any party to 
the proceedings. * • • The function of 

the Labor Board is to direct public criticism 
against the party who, it thinks, Justly de¬ 
served it." 

President Truman, in his radio address of 
January 3, 1946, said: 

"Experience has shown that once the pub¬ 
lic knows the facts, it can make Its opinion 
known In a practical way." 

Former Senator Watson, in the Senate, May 
6, 1926, said: 

"The only sanction of the Labor Board’s 
decision is to be the force of public opinion. 
The functions of the Board Is to direct public 
criticism against the party who, it thinks. 
Justly deserves it." 

The sentiments of Watson in 1926 are re¬ 
peated in thought—almost in the same 
words—by President Truman on January 3, 
1946. 

The Railway Labor Act applies to railroads 
and to air lines. The original proposal for 
the law came from several brotherhoods and 
also the railroads. The legislation was en¬ 
acted without opposition. It was enacted 
with the leadership of railroad labor. Rail¬ 
road labor has through the years commended 
it to workers in other industries. 

The act does not forbid strikes, but it 
does provide a cooling-off period in which 
adjustments result and disputes are ended 
without even threat of strikes. Railroad 
workers have always represented a high de¬ 
gree of intelligence; they have successfully 
used the machinery of the Mediation Board 
in settling differences without the country 
in peacetime or wartime being menaced by 
a cessation of transportation. 

Most differences between railroad em¬ 
ployees and management are adjusted with¬ 
out reference to the Mediation Board. An 
Adjustment Board, composed of employees 
and management, takes care of most dis¬ 
putes amicably. But should adjustment fail, 
a Board of Mediation may be named. 

As a final resort, the President may name 
an Investigating Board that would report to 
the public. But under the act no strike or 
lock-out shall result within a 30-day period— 
a cooling-off period. The result is amicable 
relations between railroad workers and man¬ 
agement. 

Actually thousands of differences between 
labor and management have been peacefully 
aettled since the enactment of this legisla¬ 
tion. During the fiscal year 1944 the Rail¬ 


road Adjustment Board disposed of 3.280 dis¬ 
putes involving interpretation or application 
of rules and employee grievances. "The en¬ 
tire record." reads one of the Annual Reports 
of the Board, "warrants full confidence that 
the railroads and air lines, in making their 
contributions to the national defense, will 
not be hampered by labor controversies." 

During the 20 years* life of this law, com¬ 
ment has frequently been made that, since 
the law has operated so successfully, the 
principles represented by it should be ex¬ 
tended to workers in all other branches of 
industry. It was this sentiment which Presi¬ 
dent Truman recognized when he made his 
proposal to Congress. The point was well 
brought out in the annual report of the 
Board for 1944, which states: 

"The Railway Labor Act often has been 
cited as the model law governing the han¬ 
dling of labor difficulties It Is the fruit of 
over 60 years* experience in Federal legis¬ 
lation in this field. The law was, with 
amendments, a good one. and has functioned 
well since 1926." 

The National Mediation Board is little 
known to the country and seldom appears 
in tho newspaper headlines. This situation 
is due to the fact that It operates with satis¬ 
faction to railroad labor, railroad manage¬ 
ment, and to the public. It causes no public 
attention or alarm. It does not get in the 
headlines. Its members are Harry H. 
Schwartz. Chairman; George A. Cook; and 
Frank P. Douglass. 

The operations of the National Mediation 
Board are In sharp contrast with the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board. The latter has 
been known to the country as being con¬ 
stantly associated with labor strife and tur¬ 
moil. The latter has been under attack from 
the American Federation of Labor because of 
the belief that membership of the Board was 
prejudiced and had alliances with a rival 
union. Management and Industry have 
through the years persistently attacked its 
rulings as being biased and prejudiced. 

Calvin Coolidge was President when the 
Railway Labor Act was passed. He issued a 
public statement when he signed the bill 
which Is replete with wisdom and based on 
the genuine interests of labor, industry, and 
welfare of the public. A monument made 
from President Coolidge*s Vermont granite, 
might well be erected In Washington In his 
honor. On it should be written his words on 
the evils of strikes uttered when he signed 
this bill. Those words are: 

"A strike in modem industry has many of 
the aspects of war in the modern world. It 
injures labor and it injures capital. 

"It injures the economic welfare and gen¬ 
eral comfort of the whole people. It tends 
to embitter and divide the community into 
warring classes and thus weakens the unity 
and power of our national life. 

"Labor can make no permanent gains at 
the cost of the general welfare.** 


Should the OPA Be Extended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1946 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, a bar¬ 
rage of pressure-group propaganda de¬ 
signed to force Congress to extend the 
OPA has begun. 

Inasmuch as the OPA still has war- 
grantod unlimited powers over the Amer¬ 
ican system of individual freedom, Con- 
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gress Is entitled, to demand a liquidation 
pattern for OPA—if this war agency is 
not being slyly used to bring about a 
totalitarian state in America. 

My efforts to secure enlightenment on 
this all-important question from Mr, 
Bowles have lot succeeded. Is OPA un¬ 
willing to promote the restoration of nor¬ 
mal economic processes? The following 
correspondence with Mr. Bowles leaves 
that question in doubt: 

CONCnXSS OF THE UNITID STATES, 

House of RspaESEWTATivis, 
Washington, D. C., November 17, 1945. 
Mr. Ohesteb Bowles, 

Administrator, Office of Price 

Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DBAS Ms. Bowles: Tour letter of October 
80 submitting your Senate report, together 
with an inquiry for suggestions, has been 
received. 

I have read your report. 

I do not find any plan for the orderly 
elimination of this war agency. Will you 
please send me one? 

Sincerely yours, 

Howasd Buffett, 
Member of Congress. 


Office of Price Aobonistration, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1945. 
The Honorable Howard Buffett, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. B uffe tt: Tou have asked for a 
plan for the orderly elimination of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

It seems to me that, in the first place, the 
elimination of price control must be deter¬ 
mined not by a set time but by a condition. 
I am as anxious as anyone else to reach the 
end of the necessity for such control, but if 
we go into a postwar infiation. as we did after 
World War I, miUions of Americans will face 
economic tragedy. If we hold things steady 
tmtil production permits lifting of controls 
without inflation we should be able to go for¬ 
ward into an era of long-lasting prosperity. 

In a chart presentation made before the 
Senate Small Business Committee on Decem- 
hsr 41 tried to give a factual statement of the 
inflationary forces now at work in the coun¬ 
try. I am enclosing a copy of these charts 
for your information. 

Last July it was believed that cut-backs 
would. Iff general, free both manpower and 
materials in substantial quantities with, how¬ 
ever. considerable variation in both geograph¬ 
ical and commodity areas. As the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy was 
then forecast, it was thought advisable to 
suspend controls of significant items only 
when the Price Administrator could form a 
Judgment that an increase in the general 
level of prices for the commodity would not 
result. This was set forth in directive No. 
66. dealing with exemptions and suspensions 
and Issued by the Economic Stabilization Di¬ 
rector on July 25. 1946. 

The importance of this restriction was 
stressed by the requirement that the Admin¬ 
istrator terminate any suspension and rein¬ 
state the prior ceilings if prices for the com¬ 
modity should rise or threaten to rise above 
the level of the ceilings in existence at the 
time of suspension. 

Under section 1 of the directive, the agency 
has moved to suspend ceilings < i a few com¬ 
modities, such as ingot and pig aluminum 
and magnesium, where production facilities 
during wartime were increased many times 
to the point where they were completely ade¬ 
quate to supply any considerable demand. It 
should be noted that most suspension actions 
under section 1 were' based upon the as¬ 
sumption that labor would become available 
in increasing quantity. 


under section 2 of the directive, the agency 
removed controls over a large number of 
minor items, control of which presented ad¬ 
ministrative difficulties out of proportion to 
the net benefit to price control. In each of 
these actions under section 2 the Adminis¬ 
trator found that there was no substantial 
threat of diversion of materials, facilities, or 
manpower. In most actions of this type no 
possible threat of diversion existed because 
of a limited possible demand for the com¬ 
modity involved. In other of these actions, 
however. It was felt that no threat of diver¬ 
sion existed because of the anticipated 
increasing availability of manpower and 
materials. 

Shortly after the Japanese surrender it was 
generally believed that almost immediately 
manpower and materials would soon become 
available in abundance. From this assump¬ 
tion there followed quite logically the con¬ 
clusion that OPA would be able to act swiftly 
in removing controls even at some possible 
risk of temporary slight price increases. On 
the basis of this assumption, it was also felt 
that it might well be safe to eliminate the 
diversion criterion from section 2 of the 
directive. 

Accordingly there have been many discus¬ 
sions within the agency and with members 
of Industry looking toward the advisability 
and mechanics of adopting a more aggressive 
and liberal decontrol policy than that em¬ 
bodied in directive 68. Also there have been 
public statements indicating the possibility 
of such a policy. As a result, there is a grow¬ 
ing feeling in OPA, and on the part of in¬ 
dustry and the public, that rapid selective 
decontrol is in Immediate prospect. The 
effect has been an increase in the pressure 
for decontrol applied by some and against 
it by others. Bimdreds of businessmen have 
urged OPA not to move hastily in removing 
controls. 

Events subsequent to VJ-day have not 
affected the general principles governing de¬ 
control but they have demonstrated the 
error of the assumption that manpower and 
materials would promptly become available to 
Industry in abundance. We have had to 
reexamine the advisability of requesting the 
amendment of directive 68 in such a way as 
to permit a more rapid decontrol policy. 

Under prevailing conditions manpower and 
materials are not generally available to in¬ 
dustry in anything like the required quanti¬ 
ties. This is particularly true of manpower. 
It seems that this situation may continue 
for some time. It has, therefore, been con¬ 
cluded that, for the time being and until 
the materials and manpower situations have 
been corrected, no request will be made by 
OPA for the amendment of directive 68. 

The concliision from the foregoing is that 
directive 68 is, and until further notice will 
remain, the price department's guide in con¬ 
sidering the suspension and removal of con¬ 
trols and in discussing these subjects with 
members of Industry. In recent weeks much 
time has been spent in discussing the ad¬ 
visability of taking decontrol action in 
specific instances upon principles going be¬ 
yond the provisions of directive 66. As a re¬ 
sult a heavy workload has developed in a 
number of the branches and this workload 
threatens to continue and even increase to 
the point where it may interfere seriously 
with day-to-day work to the detriment of 
over-all price control and to the disadvantage 
of industry in general. For this reason, 
members of the price department are in¬ 
structed to base discussions of proposed de¬ 
control measures on the directive. 

In connection with the directive some fur¬ 
ther clarification seems appropriate at this 
time. Mr. Brownlee's memorandum of July 
86 did not discuss the weight to be given the 
possibility that wage increases might follow 
decontrol action. The reoent Executive or¬ 
ders removed the prohibitions against wage 


increases and returned the determination of 
wage rates to collective bargaining. This 
fact has added to the difficulties in making 
findings under section 1 that prices will not 
rise over preexisting ceilings. Moreover, ac¬ 
tions may not be taken under section 2 unless 
the Administrator forms a Judgment that 
exemption will not have the result of wage 
Increases which would produce a substantial 
diversion of manpower from production that 
is essential to the transition to a peacetime 
economy. Furthermore, shortages of mate¬ 
rials in many areas persist, and this fact must 
be given consideration in applying the diver¬ 
sion criterion in section 2. 

In stunmary it may be said that for the 
time being we must move more slowly in 
the removal of controls than we anticipated 
at the time of the Japanese surrender. 

It is for the foregoing reasons that I re¬ 
iterate again my statement earlier In this 
letter that the end of price control must be 
based not on a time but on a condition. Just 
as soon as supply and demand come into 
balance on each commodity so that controls 
can be removed without a rise in prices, v.’e 
will move to decontrol. 

Sincerely, 

Ohestbr Bowi.es, 

Administrator. 

Congress or the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1946. 
Mr. Chester Bowles, 

Administrator, Office of Price 

Adminigtration. Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bowles: This is in answer to 
your letter of December 12, following my re¬ 
quest of November 27 for your plan for the 
orderly elimination of the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In your letter you reported that no plan 
had been prepared yet and you also indicated 
that you currently saw no prospect of 
formulating such a plan. Instead, you ex¬ 
pected certain conditions to be reached 
eventually which would facilitate the elimi¬ 
nation of price control. 

Since that time several facts have become 
clearly apparent. One is that the operation 
of the Office of Price Administration has de¬ 
cisively restricted and discouraged produc¬ 
tion and/or distribution in various lines of 
business. Notably among these are butter, 
building materials, and various textile items. 
Considering these examples, it would seem 
that to wait until full production had been 
achieved before eliminating price control 
would mean perpetual price control. If re¬ 
moval of price control Is to be contingent 
upon attaining full production, it is your 
No. 1 responsibility to secure full produc¬ 
tion. What constructive steps are you tak¬ 
ing to get full production? 

As price control is a dangerous economic 
narcotic, It must be rapidly removed from 
our economic diet if the habit is not to 
become disastrously permanent. Conse¬ 
quently. it appears that a precise plan to 
taper off and eliminate this economic nar¬ 
cotic should he a peacetime responsibility 
of the OPA of equal importance to that of 
preserving an orderly price structure. 

If that length of time Is required, it seems 
possible that the Office of Price Administra¬ 
tion should be given 12 months from July 
1. 1946, in which to complete the transition 
to a free price economy. Such extension 
would mean that the OPA had been contin¬ 
ued for a period of 22^ months after the 
end of the war and almost 26 months after 
the defeat of Oermany. Considering Amer¬ 
ican's productive capacity, this length of 
time should be more than sufficient to restore 
a free economy, if there Is the willingness 
and competency within the OPA to carry out 
this task. 

Accordingly I am hopeful that In your 
appearance before the House Banking and 
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Currency Committee shortly you will present 
to US a plan for the orderly elimination of 
price control by a definite date. 

Referring to the closing paragraph of your 
letter. I wish to add one comment. You 
state ‘*that the end of price control must be 
based not on a time but on a condition. 
Just as soon as supply and demand come 
into balance on each commodity so that 
controls can be reversed without a rise in 
prices, we will move to decontrol.'* 

My answer to this proposition is that if the 
Oflice of Price Administration cannot achieve 
this happy condition in 22 months with the 
absolute powers it now bolds, it can never 
achieve the condition which you designate as 
necessary. Consequently, unless the OPA 
is able to prepare such an orderly program 
for restoring free economy by a definite 
date, it must of necessity become apparent 
that it is either not trying to restore a free 
economy or is incompetent to do so. 

Sincerely yours. 

Howard Bumrrr. 

Member of Congress. 


Radio Address of Hon. Fred Bradley of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 1, 1946 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include my broad¬ 
cast of this week put on the air over Sta¬ 
tions WSOO. Sault Ste. Marie; WMAM, 
Marinette, Wis.; and WDBC, Escanaba, 
Mich.: 

In my first radio broadcast to you this 
year—Just about a month ago—I referred to 
the so-called British loan. 1 said in part this: 
“This $3,760,000,000 of British credit (to 
which our State Department has apparently 
committed us) is to be loaned them at 1.62 
percent without any guaranty whatsoever to 
insure its eventual repasmient and that 1.62 
percent of interest which they presumably 
will pay us comes out of your pockets in the 
form of taxes which cost you about 17 per¬ 
cent on every dollar you earn. And how are 
you going to float it? There is only one way. 
and that is to take it out of your own pocket 
in the form of a new loan. 'Dollars for Brit¬ 
ain.' and that is not all. Soon it will be 
dollars for Russia, France, China, and dollars 
for every other Nation on the earth if this 
loan goes through and Congress rubber 
stamps it." 

I had previously explained to you that the 
so-called British loan provides first of all 
that we should liquidate for a mere 
$660,000,000 approximately $25,000,000,000 
worth of lend-lease material and equipment 
that we sent over to Britain to prosecute the 
late war, and I pointed out that that 
$660,000,000 was to be spent solely within the 
realm of the United Kingdom, namely, for 
the purchase of property and for the con¬ 
struction of Buperduper American embassies 
in the various parts of the British Empire or 
for educational purposes, namely, to educate 
American youth into the glories of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire so that we could have In effect 
more Rhodes scholars operating within our 
Government to make sure that the stm would 
never set on the British Empire. 

I pointed out to you then that I do not 
blame the British statesmen for coming over 
here and striking a sharp bargain with our 


State Department. I admire them. They are 
doing a good Job for Britain. They believe 
in Britain first, last, and always, and more 
power to them. I was, however, extremely 
critical of our own State Department, who 
are pulling the wool over the eyes of the 
American people and seeking to give our sum 
and substance away to the world. Tn other 
words, they are leading Uncle Sam on a 
world-wide “good-time Charley" Jag, hoping 
thereby to get the “good-time Charley" more 
friends. But, friends, no “good-time Charley" 
ever made lasting friends that way. As soon 
as his money runs out—and heavens knows 
ours must be running out pretty soon—then, 
unless he continues dealing out the dollars 
to the hungry, he is the worst accursed indi¬ 
vidual on the face of the earth—and we are 
not far away from that day of reckoning. 
Incidentally, I'm heartened to believe from 
the comments I have heard on the fioor that 
the British loan, when it comes on the floor 
of the House, at least, is going to have pretty 
tough sledding, and I would not be surprised 
to see it defeated by a good margin. In 
other words. 1 would not be surprised if the 
House of Representatives served notice on 
the world that Uncle Sam has a new modern 
pocketbook on which he has pulled the zipper 
at this time. 

But,, as 1 predicted to you then, if we 
grant this loan to Britain, we would be 
obliged to grant a larger loan to Russia and 
heaven knows how many other countries 
might come to us as they did under the 
lend-lease program and ask for similar loans, 
and, once having set the pattern, I fall to 
see how our State Department would hesi¬ 
tate in committing us to loan any amount 
of the Treasury they deemed advisable at 
the time. And remember, as I pointed out 
to you in my broadcast of 2 weeks ago, hav¬ 
ing to do with the attempt of the Commu¬ 
nists to oust Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the FBI, that this political prodigy whom 
they have dug up to replace him, one Mr, 
George F. Schwarzwalder, who is now en¬ 
gaged in streamlining the State. IVar, and 
Navy Intelligence Services, has, perhaps, had 
his finger in the pie when it came to upping 
the personnel and the appropriations for 
the State Department from a personnel of 
3,600 in 1939. with an appropriation of $18,- 
000,000, to a present personnel this year of 
about 10,000, with an appropriation of $75,- 
000,000, and a request next year for a per¬ 
sonnel of 26,000 and a budget of something 
like $160,000,000. If that is streamlining in 
efficiency of personnel and expenditures, then 
that is one for you to answer. 1 also pointed 
out in that broadcast that Mr. Schwarzwalder 
had brought some new blood into the State 
Department and had infused it with men 
who, “while not conversant with actual diplo¬ 
matic work, are fully familiar with and sym¬ 
pathetic to the new trends in the world." 

Now this past week It has come out in the 
open that our State Department is now nego¬ 
tiating a loan of $6,000,000,000 for a deserving 
war victim—Russia. We find on inquiry 
that Russia possesses gold reserves of some 
two to ten billions and is producing gold 
at a rate exceeding; $168,000,000 a year. And 
you will recall that before the war, we were 
purchasing gold from Russia at $35 an ounce 
that could be produced in this country as low 
as $20 an ounce. In other words we were 
then subsidizing Russia. The fact of the 
matter is that we cannot tell anirthing defi¬ 
nite about Russia now nor have we been 
able to in the past. She is so reluctant to let 
the United States, her benefactor in this last 
war, know Just what is going on in Russia 
that she refuses to permit us to know Just ex¬ 
actly what her actual gold balance Is Just the 
same as she has steadfastly refused to let 
us known Just how much of the lend-lease 
billions that we sent her has actually been 
dissipated In the war or Just as she refuses 
to permit us to know Just how much of those 
lend-lease billions In actual fighting equip¬ 
ment are now being employed to implement 


the Russian expansionist program in east¬ 
ern Europe, in Iran and wherever else Russia 
seeks to expand her influence. And then, 
too, you will recall that Russia went along 
at the start with the so-called Bretton Woods 
pact and then backed out at the last min¬ 
ute. Why? Because Russia would have to 
tip her hand under the Bretton Woods pact 
and tell us Just how much gold she had laid 
away for a rainy day. It's Just another ex¬ 
ample of how our amateurs in the State De¬ 
partment are taken for a merry-go-round 
ride at the international world political 
clrciis. Let me revert back to Britain for a 
moment. According to columnist Arthur 
Sears Henning. Britain today has unmined 
gold reserves of twenty-four and one-half 
billions and unmlned diamond reserves of 
eight billion eight hundred millions. Then 
she has a little matter of some foreign invest¬ 
ments amounting to some $14,000,000,000 in 
eluding three and one-half billions that she 
has invested in the United States alone and 
in other American countries. But she still 
does not hesitate to accept from us a goodly 
loan which you and I know full well will al¬ 
ways be a gift, if granted by the Congress, in 
order, that the sun shall never set on the 
British Empire. The British we know re¬ 
fused to pay the First World War debt— 
amounting to some six and one-half bil¬ 
lions—when good old Uncle Sam was called 
Uncle Shylock—and you know full well that 
they have no desire nor intention whatsoever 
of repaying this present proposed $4,000,- 
000,000 loan. 

Now 1 want to say this, that the Soviet 
Union has been very scrupulous in repaying 
her debts to us, with the exception of the 
money which the former Czarlst Government 
borrowed from us in World War I, and which 
they said at one time they hoped to repay, 
but which they have not done so far. To 
quote Mr. Henning: “Russian secrecy con¬ 
cerning Soviet gold resources and credit 
facilities also operated to reduce by two- 
thirds the amount of relief funds allocated 
to the Soviets by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The 
Russian Soviet Republic made an application 
for 700,000,000. Because, under the UNRRA 
rule, funds could not be allocated to a coun¬ 
try possessing ample resources to finance its 
own relief. Assistant Secretary Clayton op¬ 
posed any allotment to Russia contending 
that the Soviet Union had 'not only gold but 
a certain amount of credit facilities.' 

“The Russians pleaded poverty biit, when 
pressed to reveal their gold resources, with¬ 
drew their application for the Russian Soviet 
Republic and substituted applications for the 
Ukraine and Byelorussian Republics. They 
thus avoided any revelation of the amount of 
their gold hoard and gold-production rate. 
Finally UNRRA allotted 189,000,000 to the 
Ukraine and 61,000,000 to Byelorussia." 

And now get this—^and I quote again from 
Mr. Henning's article: “Although the extent 
of the Russian gold reserve has been known 
to the Truman Administration for several 
months. State Secretary Byrnes recently said 
that a loan of $1,000,000,000 to Moscow had 
been earmarked by the Export-Import Bank." 

Well, I repeat what I told you a month 
ago. If we are going to open the bomb-bay 
doors of our Treasury to Britain and then to 
Russia, we've got to open them to the entire 
world. 

We did under lend-lease and under that 
act we granted the President power to ex¬ 
tend the facilities of lend-lease to any na¬ 
tion which he felt could contribute to the 
defense of the United States. You have 
heard of the so-called Atlantic Charter— 
simply an idealistic memorandum drawn be¬ 
tween Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt to 
provide for the famous “four freedoms"— 
freedom from fear, freedom from want, free¬ 
dom of speech, and freedom of religion. 
Where do you find it in the world today under 
the present British imperialistic expansion 
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program and under the Rusiian expansionist 
program? Ill tell you where. If you look 
about the world today, you will find that 
$5,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease arms and 
equipment is engaged in local and interna¬ 
tional war in every quarter of the globe. And 
each tank—-every gun and every aircraft; yes, 
and every shell has stamped on It **Made in 
the U. S. A.’* How do you like that bill? And, 
do you like the returns you are getting? And 
about how long do you think that Uncle Sam 
will be looked upon in India and the Malay 
States and in Central and Latin America as 
the great lover of freedom and the deliverer? 
Think It over, folks. 

Early in tht broadcast I said I admired 
the British statesmen for looking after 
British interests first, last, and always. I 
was critical of our own amateur statesmen in 
the State Department. Maybe they are not 
so much to blame after all. Maybe they are 
acting under orders from the White House in 
making good on commitments made by the 
late President Rooseve't. I hate to rattle the 
bones of a skeleton In the closet but here are 
the facta. When he was campaigning for a 
fourtu term. Mr. Roosevelt told the Ameri¬ 
can people; "After ray return from Tehran, 
I stated '^mclaily that no secret commitments 
had been made. The issue then, Is between 
my veracity and the continuing assertions 
of those who nave no responsibility in the 
foreign field." Now the facts are that in the 
10 months since Mr. Roosevelt passed away, 
at least a half dozer of his secret commit¬ 
ments have come to light. For instance, he 
agreed with Stalin at Yalta that the Commu¬ 
nists should have extra votes in the United 
Nations Organization. Then we learned that 
at Yalta also, he had agreed that Germany 
.<;hould give up $20,000,000,000 in reparations, 
of which Russia would get half—and now she 
Is asking us for an additional six billions 
of American dollars. And, we find also that 
former Premier of Prance Daladler revealed 
that as far back as 1038, he offered to start 
repaying Pranced World War I debt to the 
United ijt .tes, but Mr. Roosevelt refused the 
offer and told neither the Congress nor the 
American people ab^ut It. 

Then we remember, also, that during his 
fourth-term campaign, Mr. Roosevelt told 
the Jews in America that he favored the es¬ 
tablishment of a Jewish commonwealth In 
Palestine, but we find that he also had a 
Joker up his sleeve In that one by having a 
secret agreement with King Ibn Baud, of 
Saudi Arabia, In direct opposition to his 
promise to the American Jews. But, perhaps, 
the worst deceit that he practiced on the 
American Congress and on the American peo¬ 
ple was in his last personal appearance before 
the Congress of the United States when he 
told us he had made no secret agreements at 
either Tehran or Yalta. Later a committee 
of Congress, among other things, deslgna^jed 
the Kurile Islands—laying between Japan 
and Alaska—were basic to the defense of the 
United States. We now learn officially from 
Secretary Byrnes, of the State Department, 
that at Yalta Mr. Roosevelt agreed with 
Uncle Joe Stalin to give these Islands to Rus¬ 
sia after we had conquered Japan. And so, 
In conclusion, I wonder Just how much may 
later come to light as to Mr. Roosevelt's com¬ 
mitments for the United States to provide 
substantial financial gifts under the guise 
of so-called loans not only to Britain and 
Russia but to any other nation on the face 
of the globe. This, of course, Mr. Roosevelt 
did entirely without any authorization from 
the Congress, which Is supposed to control 
the purse strings of this Nation; and I assure 
you that as your Representative I will not 
vote to loan or give one red cent of the Amer- 
*ican taxpayers* money to any nation on the 
face of this earth. We had over a million 
casualties in this last war. Over one-quarter 
million boys will never come back home. 
Those who did come back home are going to 
como to the Congress eventually for a bonus 
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and if.Z am still here 1 shall vote for a bonus 
to our American boys but Z will not vote one 
cent to be sent outside of the United States 
to nations who should be loaning money to 
us but who are coming to us with their hands 
outstretched. 


Address of Hon. Overton Brooks, of 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUISIANA ^ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ad¬ 
dress delivered by me before the four- 
State Red River Valley Improvement 
Association meeting at Shreveport. La., 
on valley development, January 28,1946; 

Blr. President and representatives from 
Oklahoma, Texas. Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
it is certainly a real pleasure to come back 
home and meet with such a splendid gather¬ 
ing as we have here today. The pleasure Is 
intestlfied by the realization that all of us 
come together for one single purpose—name¬ 
ly, the development of the Red River Valley 
for flood control and navigation. 

1 left Washington yesterday morning and 
I expected to be back in Washington tomor¬ 
row. It is therefore fitting. 1 think, that 1 
give you the Washington viewpoint In ref¬ 
erence to the flood-control program. As 
others have indicated, the Interim flood- 
control program totaling $7,500,000 was 
built up and approved by the Vicksburg 
office of the Army engineers, working In 
collaboration with State department of pub¬ 
lic works and the Red River Valley Improve¬ 
ment Association and other organizations. 
Late last fall the report of the district en¬ 
gineers arrived In Washington; and recently 
it was approved by the Board of Engineers 
there. 

Last week, it received the approval of the 
Chief of Engineers. General Wheeler, and has 
been sent to the several States and to the 
Flood Control Committee of the House of 
Representatives, under whose resolution the 
report was made and presented. It gives 
me much pleasure to realize that I Intro¬ 
duced a resolution in Congress which was 
approved by the House Committee on Flood 
Control and which formed the basis for go¬ 
ing to work on this masterly report. 

At the present time, we in Washington 
are awaiting a report from the States af¬ 
fected; and I was pleased to read In the press 
Just before leaving Washington that our own 
Governor had already approved this com¬ 
prehensive report. As soon as other States 
have approved it, the matter wUl be returned 
to Washington for action. I have already 
talked to Chairman WHrmNGTON, of the 
House Flood Control Committee, and other 
members of the committee asking for speedy 
consideration there. In the Senate our own 
senior Senator, Senator John H. Overton, 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, will 
be waiting the opportunity, I am sure, to 
push most diligently and expeditiously every 
phase of this important matter. 

Even beiore the report is approved we have 
work to do. As you know, funds were ap¬ 
propriated in December, after a hard fight 
in the House, to complete Wallace Lake at 
a cost of $194,000; to begin the construc¬ 
tion of the Bodcau Bayou Dam and Res¬ 
ervoir, costing almost $3,000,000; to dear 


Loggy Bayou, for which $67,000 has been 
appropriated; and to begin the stabilization 
work and bank protection on Red River, of 
which $500,000 have already been appropri¬ 
ated to begin a program costing fS.000.000. 

This statement does not include the pre¬ 
liminary work contemplated In Arkansas, 
Texas, or In Oklahoma along the Red River. 
We have local representatives here from those 
areas and they, no doubt, will cover the pro¬ 
jects which ve have In mind and are Inter¬ 
ested in promoting. 'This, however, repre¬ 
sents money—large sums of money. It rep¬ 
resents tremendous work projects but, after 
all. the problem of making the Red River 
Valley safe from floods and crevasses is h 
mammoth project. The Red Rlv'*r originates 
in New Mexico and flows eastward and south¬ 
ward some 1,300 miles in Texas, along the 
Oklahoma-Texas boundary line, in Arkansas, 
and In Louisiana. At last it forms a con¬ 
fluence with the Mississippi and the Atcha- 
falaya at Barrie Landing. The Red River 
Basin consist of 91,000 squan miles and is 
75 percent rural at the present time. The 
census figures show the 1040 population to 
be something less than 3.000,000 people and 
our principal occupations agriculturally are 
the growing of cotton, corn, hay. oats, pota¬ 
toes. and sugarcane. Industrially, we are 
large producers of petroleum, salt, cement, 
sulfur. Iron, aluminum, and fertilizer. 

From time Immemorial, Red River has 
risen above Its banks and flooded the sur¬ 
rounding territory. Between the years 1843 
and 1900. six great floods occurred, causing 
loss of lives and an immense amount of prop¬ 
erty loss. The 1843 flood equaled and per¬ 
haps was greater than all others to date. 
Other great floods since, of course, are the 
floods of 1908, 1938, and the flood last year. 
1946. At Shreveport, during the course of 
the flood, the waters descending Red River 
measured 303,000 cubic feet, although the ca¬ 
pacity of the stream measured from 100,000 
to 130.000 cubic feet per second. 

This very fact showed that 3 cubic feet 
of water had to be carried down Red River 
when only 1 cubic foot of water could bo 
transported in the restricted channel avail¬ 
able at the flood stage. This could only 
result, as it did result, In a flood of appalling 
destruction. 

The plan of the Army engineers, briefly, 
provides for eight reservoirs, which will cost 
$360,000 annually for maintenance and op¬ 
eration. Local interest will be required (I) 
to furnish lands needed without Federal 
costs; (2) to take care of construction dam¬ 
ages; and (3) to maintain and operate all 
works following construction. 

I have here some brief figures In reference 
to the destruction caused by floods in the 
Red River Valley. I want especially to give 
you the figures available from the flood of 
1945, which Is last year's flood. When these 
waters receded from our landscape they left 
a tremendous toll of property damage. In 
fact, congressional reports show that damage 
for the entire country from floods last year 
totaled $103,800,000, and that this damage 
was divided between agriculture and Indus¬ 
try as follows; Namely, $46,000,000 was agri¬ 
cultural damages and $58,000,000 was other 
damages. Of this amount of $103,000,000 for 
the whole Nation, the damage In Red River 
Valley from last year's flood totaled $12,- 
600.000. 

An interesting sidelight of this occurred 
during the course of the vigorous debate over 
Including flood-control items in a certain 
appropriation bill last fall. The amount 
which was being asked for by proponents of 
flood control to be appropriated was some¬ 
thing like $120,000,000, as I recall. Z showed 
at that time that the amount of loss was 
over $100,000,000 and that had floods been 
prevented in 1946, due to our flood-control 
program, this great amount of money would 
have been saved to our people. 
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It to interesting to note that Bed Ri?er did 
not play a favorite among States In spilling 
waters over the countryside. Louisiana had 
2,624.000 acres Inundated; Arkansas, 1,211,000 
acres Inundated; Oklahoma, 240,000; nd 
Texas, 896,000. making a total flooded acre¬ 
age In Red River Valley last year of 4,610,000 
acres, 'n Louisiana, lands flooded were 
divided by parishes as follows, to wit: 


Parish: 

Rapides_ 

Grant_ 

Natchitoches. 

Winn. 

Red River.. . 

De Boto_ 

Bienville_ 

Caddo _ 

Bossier_ 

Webster_ 

Avoyelles .... 

Caldwell_ 

Ouachita..... 

Richland_ 

Franklin..... 

Union_ 

Morehouse ... 
West Carroll-. 
Catahoula.... 
Polnte Coupee 
Concordia.... 

La Salle. 

Tensas_ 

West Feliciana 


Acres 
83.000 
70,000 
280,000 
10,000 
76,000 
88.000 
20,000 
140,000 
86,000 
9,000 
208,000 
132.000 
147.000 
83,000 
71,000 
62,000 
169.000 
6 000 
206,000 
3,000 
890.000 
126,000 
110,000 
8,000 


Total 


2.624.000 
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Perhaps the greatest Individual phase of 
the Red River Improvement program, as we 
presently have it. to the navigation project. 
This contemplates the construction of a 
navigation channel west of the river parallel 
more or less to its banks from Shreveport 
down almost to the Atchafalaya River. I 
have traveled through northwest Louisiana 
during the course of many years; and 1 have 
found All grou is of people interested In this 
navigation project. Every group realizes 
water transportation will help this en¬ 
tire Arkansas-Louislana-Tezas area. 1 have 
talked to many farmers and they realize the 
construction of the navigation channel will 
mean lower freight rates (or their produce 
and another means of getting cotton and 
other agricultural products to the market. 
The businessman realizes water transporta¬ 
tion will mean an over-all saving to every 
business which requires either the bringing 
In or shipping out of any large amount of 
material. The industrialist knows that it to 
vital to this general area of the Southwest. 
Sven the housewife who, during these infla¬ 
tionary times, to doing her best to keep her 
budget balanced, rr llzes that lower trans¬ 
portation rates will mean an actual saving 
to her in the purchase of food and other 
household needs. 

For this reason, there has been a general 
clamor throughout this territory for the navi¬ 
gation channel. Only last week a large group 
of outstanding businessmen appeared from 
this area and made a strong presentation of 
the navigation project to the Board of Army 
Engineers In Washington. I think they did a 
splendid job; and I believe the Board of En¬ 
gineers will approve it and send It to Con¬ 
gress at an early date. Of course, this means 
more work on your Congressman and your 
Senators. This means that the time for pre¬ 
liminary work will be at Its end and the time 
of genuine hard shovel work will be at hand. 
I believe, however, that both projects have 
an excellent chance of being approved by 
Congress In the year 1946; and I am working 
to this end. 

Mr. President, the present population of 
this valley, one of the largest valleys of the 
world and as rich as the Biblical Garden of 
Eden, to leas than 8»000,000 people. It has 


91,000 square miles of territory in Its baaln; 
and there to an average of only 88 people per 
square mile In this valley. This means dties, 
towns, hamlets, and farms all included: more 
than 20 acres of this rich valley are available 
to every man. woman, and child, were It 
equally distributed 

Why is this? A land as luscious and as de¬ 
sirable as any on earth with only 88 people 
per square mile shows lack of development. 
This to because of lack of protection from 
floods which perennially sweep the valley, 
bringing death and devastation. It Is because 
of lack of cheap water transportation which 
to sorely needed by all of our people. Our 
national population is Increasing almost 
1,500.000 people per annum; and It behooves 
our National Government to reclaim the fer¬ 
tile land such as lies In this valley to make It 
inhabitable for the teeming millions of per¬ 
sons who, as the years go by. are going to de¬ 
mand a place to make a living. 

Wherever water transportation has gone 
in the past there has been development. 
There to development along the Mississippi 
River and great industrial development along 
the Ohio River because of navigation. * The 
Erie Canal has had a tremendous economic 
Importance to a large part of the eastern 
area of the country, and away down here in 
the deep South the intercoastal canal to per¬ 
forming a major function th developing a 
great sweep of territory from Coitus Cbrtotl 
to Florida, The same result will be evi¬ 
denced when our canal project becomes a 
completed one. The population of the val¬ 
ley will jump, 1 predict, from 3,000.000 to 
10.000.000. and we will find here, after our 
labors are done, a happy, prosperous valley 
people, thankful that minds conceived and 
hearts promoted the work of biUldlng this 
barge channel. 

Mr. President, In the Civil War days use 
was made of the Red River for Xtovlgatlon. 
History shows that Shreveport was an active 
inland port during the days of the Civil War. 
Our old-timers can remember that large river 
boats were built right here where the city 
of Shreveport stands and were piloted down 
the river to be used In a large trans-Mtosto- 
slppi commerce which was built up as a sup¬ 
ply line for the Confederacy from the far 
West. As Grant besieged Vicksburg these 
boats navigated the Red. the Atchafalaya. 
and the Mississippi, bringing farm produce 
and other merchandise to points along the 
Mtostosippi for transportation overland to the 
Confederacy in Virata. One of these well- 
known boats was named The Star of the 
West, Another was used in an attempt to 
run the blockade from Red River down the 
Mtostosippi by New Orleans. 

After Vicksburg fell, the Red River Valley 
campaign was supported by a flotilla of gun¬ 
boats under General Banks. We can remem¬ 
ber the waters of Red River became shallow 
and the gxmboats were in distress. Then oc¬ 
curred the building of a dam across the Red 
River to float the gunboats uownstream, 
which, by the way, was done by the Army 
engineers and constituted the first naviga¬ 
tion project on Red River, as far as I can find 
out. The heyday of river transportation was 
reached around 1870, when packet boats 
ascended the Red to Shreveport and Jefferson, 
Tex., bringing large quantities of needed ma¬ 
terials and supplies and taking other huge 
quantities with them upon the return trip. 

My fdends, we meet here today to express 
our desire to see a return of those days along 
the Red River. We want, and we are ready 
to fight for, a further development of this 
great valley which will surely follow the 
building of this lateral canal. We who meet 
today visualize a completion of this project 
and we hope to hear again the shrill whistle 
of the river boat as it echoes across the fertile 
plantations and wooded hills of the Red River 
Valley. We hope to hear again the noise of 


the gangplank touching bank, the process of 
one loading the river barges all in our minds, 
denoting the opening of a new era for Ark- 
La-Tex and for the people of Bed River Valley. 


America’s Dead and Dying Rivers 

EXTENSION OF REMARRB 

HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Reader’s Digest 
for October 1945. 

AMxatcA's Dead and Dying Rivsbs 
(Condensed from the American City by 

Holman Harvey, with additions by the 

author) 

When America can get back to her own 
housekeeping she has a pressing chore to 
tackle, the job of liberating our waterways 
from pollution. 

The other day I rode the ferryboat across 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia to 
Camden. Some 360,000.000 gallons of raw 
sewage from the two cities was churning 
down the stream. The paint on ships and on 
buUdings along the banks was blackened by 
sulfurouc gases rising from the contami¬ 
nated water. 

Next day I went downstream to Chester, 
Pa. The city’s drinking water for its 60,000 
people comes from this river and is so heavily 
weighted with purifying chemicals that many 
buy bottled water. Bathing in the river is 
unsafe, and fish life has all but vanished. 

Chester's plight to by no means unique. 
More than 8,400 American cities and towns, 
inhabited by 29,000,000 people, discharge a 
dally volume of 2,600,000,000 gallons of 
raw sewage into our waterways. Another 
2,900 communities, with 22,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, dump their sewage after a lick-and- 
a-promise treatment that leaves it still 66 
percent disease laden. In addition to sew¬ 
age, vast tonnages of factory wastes are 
drained into our streams. Such pollution of 
our water sources, with Its continual threat 
of epidemic disease. Is wiping out water¬ 
front property values, corroding dams and 
bridges, obliterating bathing and other water 
sports over large areas, and progressively de¬ 
stroying our once-abundant fish life. 

Three-fourths of the Nation's waterway 
pollution centers in the densely populated 
industrial belt stretching from the Atlantic 
coast to St. Louis and Chicago. In the Ohio 
River Basin the drinking water of hundreds 
of communities to endangered, despite Her¬ 
culean efforts to stave off Infection by filtra¬ 
tion and heavy doctoring of the water with 
purifying chemicals. In 144 communities in 
the basin, annual death rates from diarrhea 
and enteritis have risen during the past 12 
years to as high as 91 per 100,000 persons. 

Absolutely "pure" water does not exist even 
in streams untouched by man. Therefore 
all American communities, other than the 
tiniest, filter their drinking water and treat 
it with chlorine and other chemical purifiers, 
the degree of treatment depending on the 
amount of Impurities in the water. The ex¬ 
tent of pollution is determined by what 
public-health bacteriologists call a "coy 
coimt"—'the number of harmless ooliform 
bacteria, normally present in all human sew¬ 
age, which are found in a measured sample 
of water. The coll are readily detected, 
whereas disease organisms often are difficult 
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or Impossible to identify. It is assumed that 
disease germs may be pr-^sent in water con¬ 
taining more than six coli to the pint; there- 
fore» this maximum count is the official 
purity standard of the United States Public 
Health Service for safe untreated drinking 
water—or for safe public bathing. And the 
Public Health Service considers that the 
most modern and effective purifying treat¬ 
ment now known cannot safely be depended 
upon to remove all the disease organisms 
from water which contains more than 100,000 
coll to the pint. 

The most comprehensive colicountlng ever 
undertaken was completed 2 years ago in 
the Ohio River basin by the Public Health 
Service and the Army Engineer Corps, aided 
by a consulting Mvilian scientist. At 1,160 
out of 2,000 locations tested, the water was 
unfit for bathing and of questionable quality 
as a source of drinking water supply. 

Pollution is severe in the Pittsburgh. Cin¬ 
cinnati, and Louisville areas. Along the 
OC-mile stretch between Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling. W. Va.. the average coll count was 
125,000 to the pint, and at one place it was 
405.000 The safety limit, remember, is 100.- 
000. Below Louisville the coli count ranged 
from an average of 320,000 to a maximum of 
1 , 200 . 000 . 

While water-borne typhoid fever has been 
virtually eliminated in most communities 
by purification of the drinking water, death 
rates indicate that the organisms causing 
diarrhea and enterltflB often survive treat¬ 
ment. And periodic outbreaks of so-called 
Intestinal flu have been traced to polluted 
water. This disease has swept over hun¬ 
dreds of cities in recent years. Moreover, the 
mysterious origin of infantile paralysis may 
at lost be found in waterway pollution. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
has reported that the poliomyelitis virus has 
been isolated from water containing raw 
sewage. 

In its natural state, a healthy stream can 
cleansw itself of waste matter—animal, bird, 
and fish excretions and carcasses, decaying 
plant Jife, and a very considerable volume of 
sewage—within a few miles. But its capac¬ 
ity to purify Itself breaks down when the 
load of waste becomes too heavy. The self- 
functioning stream **dies,** and becomes 
merely a lifeless conduit. 

A stream purifies Itself chiefly by means of 
its own bacteria—the aerobic bacteria which 
can*t live without oxygen, and the anaerobic 
bacteria which can’t live in the presence of 
oxygen. The anaerobes devour the solid ma¬ 
terials which settle to the river’s bed, while 
the aerobes attack the dissolved and suspend¬ 
ed solids which remain in the water above. 
As the waste passes through their micro¬ 
scopic bodies it is converted from complex, 
organic material into inorganic, or mineral, 
material which no longer can putrefy. 

Neither the aerobes nor the anaerobes at¬ 
tack the human disease organisms present in 
sewage, but these are devoured by microscopic 
animal organisms, the aquatic protozoa. 

As the aerobes feed they multiply; and as 
they multiply they use up more and more of 
the available oxygen in the stream. However, 
a healthy stream passing over rocks and rap¬ 
ids and falls aerates itself, drawing oxygen 
from the atmosphere. Also the tiny plant or¬ 
ganisms, the algae, return oxygen to the 
stream as sunlight strikes their green chlo¬ 
rophyll and brings about the miracle of 
photosynthesis. And while the algae thus 
are providing the aerobes with oxygen they 
feed upon the mineral matter which the 
aerobes are manufacturing from the waste. 
As the algae consume this inorganic matter 
it is changed back into living organic mat¬ 
ter; and so is completed one of the mysteri¬ 
ous, complex, and never-ending cycles of or¬ 
ganic life. 

Finally, as the wastes are consumed and 
converted, the aerobes, with a dwindling food 
supply, themselves subside in number and 


make less and less demand upon the stream’s 
oxygen. The elaborate process draws to a 
close; the natural balance of the stream is 
restored. Cleansed, vigorous again with 
oxygen, it is ready for the next assault upon 
Its purity. 

Thus, left to their own devices, many rivers 
carry vast burdens of sewage to the sea with¬ 
out serious injury. But when the load be¬ 
comes too heavy and too continuous, this is 
what happens: 

The aerobes, attacking the fluid wastes, re¬ 
produce in such numbers that they use up 
more of the stream’s vital oxygen than the 
stream can replace. For lack of oxygen the 
aerobes and disease-destroying protozoa die. 
Up then from the stream’s bottom, into the 
the oxygenless upper waters, move invadln'g 
multitudes of anaerobes With an abundant 
food supply, safe now from the hated oxygen, 
they soon take over the entire stream. And 
as they avidly feed they extract hydrogen 
from the water and sulphur from the waste 
and combine them into the evil-smelling 
hydrogen-sulfide gas which you have no¬ 
ticed rising from the surface of a sluggish 
stream. 

The algae die away as the beclouded water 
blocks off their life-giving sunlight. De¬ 
prived of sufficient food and oxygen, fish life 
languishes. The stream is dead. 

In treating sewage, before it is discharged 
into our waterways, sanitary experts follow 
the stream’s own purifying methods, but 
speel them up. The solid material, or sludge, 
is allowed is settle in vats. Then it is placed 
in airtight tanks for from 30 to 60 days. Here 
the anaerobic bacteria ’’digest” it. as on the 
river bottom. The gas produced by the an¬ 
aerobes often is used to heat and light the 
treatment plant. Any smplus is sold or given 
away 

Settling out the solids achieves only about 
35 percent purification of the total sewage. 
To accomplish 65-percent purification the 
’’effluent” (dissolved and suspended matter) 
Is placed in tanks exposed to oxygen, where 
It is attacked by aerobic bacteria and pro¬ 
tozoa. 

For a theoretical 100-percent disinfection 
the treated effluent also is chlorinated. 
Where public bathing beaches are located 
near the point of discharge, this final treat¬ 
ment is considered advisable. 

Some communities package and sell their 
treated sludge as a fertilizer. Notable are 
Milwaukee’s “Milorganite,” Toledo’s "Tole- 
gro.” and Grand Rapids' ’’Rapldgro” and 
’’Grandgro,” the latter fortified with addi¬ 
tional chemicals. The financial return to 
these cities is of considerable help in de¬ 
fraying the cost of treating the sewage. 

Numerous cities, among them some of the 
long-time offenders, have become aroused to 
the need of freeing our streams from the dead 
weight of pollution. Pittsburgh is consider¬ 
ing a $50,000,000 plant. Philadelphia, under 
a No. 1 priority over all other postwar proj¬ 
ects, plans to spend $45,000,000. Camden, 
Cincinnati. Louisville and others are expected 
to install treatment plants. 

But an Aegean job remains. According 
to an official United States Public Health 
Service report issued last ^ear. only 1,300 of 
the 16.750 incorporated communities in the 
United States have adequate systems for 
collecting and treating their sewage. Local 
Inertia, politics, and the apathy of industry 
have obstructed progress. It is for this 
reason that the Public Health Service be¬ 
lieves the only practicable way to solve the 
problem is to deal with each river basin as 
an entity and recommends that Congress au¬ 
thorize all States contiguous to Interstate 
waterway basins to enter into cooperative 
compacts to set up and carry out coordi¬ 
nated regional abatement programs. 

Six bills providing for waterway-pollution 
abatement now are pending before Congress. 
They would encourage cities to build modern 


sewage-treatment plants, and industries to 
solve the knotty problem of waste-disposal. 
Legislation favored by the conference of 
State health officers, and approved by the 
Public Health Service, would authorize the 
Federal Government to extend grants-in-aid 
to communities, and loans to stream-pol¬ 
luting industries, to a total of $1,000,000,000 
over a period of 10 years, provided that equal 
amounts are expended by the communities, 
and that all loans are to be repaid in full. 

The annual cost to the Nation of oper¬ 
ating and maintaining a complete system of 
sewage and waste treatment for the libera¬ 
tion of our waterways would total about 
$100,000.000—almost exactly the estimated 
annual economic loss now caused by pollu¬ 
tion. The gain in the resulting safeguarding 
of the public health, and the Imponderable 
recreational and esthetic values, cannot be 
evaluated. 


The Britifh Loan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House I pre¬ 
sent for printing in the Congrissional 
Record an editorial on the British loan 
that appeared in the Indianapolis News, 
one of the country’s foremost newspa¬ 
pers, on January 17, 1946, as follows: 

THE BRITISH LOAN 

With the return of Congress, it is apparent 
that a very determined effort will be made 
to block or defeat approval of the $3,750,- 
000.000 line of credit to Great Britain. The 
opponents already are attacking the agree¬ 
ment. If one can believe these gentlemen, 
the loan is an unparalleled example of in¬ 
ternational philanthropy. 

Few people understand the mechanics of 
world trade, and fewer still can comprehend 
international finance, so it is not surprising 
that these Congressmen have found consid¬ 
erable support at home. To most men 
$3,750,000,000 sounds like, and is, a lot of 
money. The Interest rate is less than on 
GI loans, on government bonds, or the note 
that the citizen must pay at the bank. So 
it is easy to oversimplify the issue and ask 
why we should be more generous to a foreign 
government than to our own citizens. 

Nor has the attitude of the British con¬ 
servatives, the London papers and a consid¬ 
erable portion of the English public helped 
the chances of the loan. If this, as is as¬ 
serted abroad, is a sell-out of British com¬ 
mercial interests for a pittance, how can it 
be, from the American standpoint, such a 
bad bargain as the isolationists would have 
us believe? 

The fact is that the loan should bo good 
business for the United States, and for the 
world. In return for the credit of $3,750,- 
000—to be spent for goods produced by 
American factories—the United States is 
given access to one of the richest markets in 
the world, hitherto rigidly controlled by the 
sterling bloc. 

That is a selfish reason. From the stand¬ 
point of statesmanship this loan is the en¬ 
tering wedge against economic nationalism 
that sows the seeds of war and spawns de¬ 
pressions. On this basis $3,750,000,000 docs 
not loom so large. Two weeks of war would 
cost as much, a year of depression would 
cost more. 
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American-Born Wires Denied Com¬ 
missary Rigkts in Canada 

REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8,1946 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, enlisted 
men have bitterly complained of unjust 
treatment and also of discrimination 
against their dependents. They com¬ 
plain that the Army discriminates 
against their Amerlcan-bom wives in 
Canada. They claim their American- 
born wives are denied the right to pur¬ 
chase food and necessaries in the Ameri¬ 
can Army commissai*y in Canada. But 
Canadian-born wives can purchase at 
will. I believe a thorough investigation 
should be made and the people given the 
facts. 

I an including a statement of more 
than 17,000 words from these men in 
Canada covering this denial of food and 
necessaries to their American-born wives, 
and i ask unanimous consent to include 
this in the Record, showing discrimina¬ 
tion by the Army against American-born 
wives of enlisted men in Canada. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Memorandum: army Abuse and Contimft 

FOR Enlisted Men Below the Grade of 

Staff Sergeant Who Have American Wives 

IN Newfoundland 

Recently a brilliant piece of policy was es¬ 
tablished by the commanding officer in charge 
of Port Pepperrell, Newfoundland, as evi¬ 
denced by exhibit D, an exact copy of the 
Daily Bulletin, of Headquarters. Newfound¬ 
land. dated November 16, 1946. In It will 
appear that men below the first three en¬ 
listed grades (below the grade of staff ser¬ 
geant, that is) who have married Newfound¬ 
land girls (foreigners) will be furnished fam- 
liy quarters at Port Pepperrell, Newfoundland, 
while enlisted men of the same ranks (ser¬ 
geants, corporals, privates first class, and pri¬ 
vates) whose American wives have come to 
Newfoundland with the United States State 
Department permission and permission of the 
Newfoundland immigration authorities but 
without a permit from tlie War Department 
or local Ai-my commander are denied the 
right, even though request has been submit¬ 
ted to local Army headquarters, to have fam¬ 
ily quarters on the military reservation of 
Port Pepperrell. (See pars. 1 and 2, exhibit 
D.) 

Although to some extent enlisted men 
whose American wives are here without Army 
permits receive commissary privileges (right 
to buy groceries, etc., at the Army store) tem¬ 
porarily, and, as the staff of the command¬ 
ing officer makes plain, only at the whim or 
discretion of the commander, it would appear 
that unless the commander and his staff of 
officers receive instructions from Washington 
to correct their stupidity, they will, after Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1946, deny commissary privileges to 
these enlisted men with American wives. (See 
par. 6 as related to par. 4. exhibit D, the Daily 
Bulletin.) In addition It Is plain in para¬ 
graph 6 of exhibit D that authority to ration 
separately (a money allowance) will be de¬ 
nied these men (sergeants, corporals, privates 
first class, and privates) with American wives 
after January 1. 1946. and In fact although 
several men with American wives have applied 
in the past months for separate ration allow¬ 


ance, their request has been denied. At the 
same time, enlisted men of the same grades 
(sergeants, corporals, privates first elass, and 
privates) who married Newfoundland girls 
(foreigners) receive without hesitation or 
question, commissary privileges and authority 
to ration separately (a money allowance). 
(See exhibit D.) 

In addition, while these enlisted men with 
American wives (sergeants, corporals, pri¬ 
vates first class, and privates) are prohibited 
from getting family quarters and living on 
the post (military reservation) at Port Pep¬ 
perrell by authority of the above-cited daily 
bulletin (see exhibit D). they are prohibited 
by the same daily bulletin, paragraph 6 there¬ 
of, from living in town off the post (8t. 
John’s is one-half mile away). And, further, 
the dally bulletin indicates that these men 
not living on the post at Port Pepperrell will 
not get commissary privileges for their fami¬ 
lies. Is not the Federal law on Government 
housing (see exhibit D. p. 6) authorizing 
tenancy for all ranks a higher authority than 
Army restrictive measures? 

This obvious arbitrary, unreasonable dis¬ 
crimination in favor of enlisted men with 
foreign wives (Newfoimdlanders) and against 
men of the same grades who have married 
loyal American citizens Is really unbeliev¬ 
able. except that it is so typical of the stu¬ 
pidity in high ranks in the War Department 
and in local Army commands. Or Is this 
policy part of the inducement to have men 
who have married loyal American girls to 
reenlist in the Army? Perhaps to save the 
country and its material bounty for the com¬ 
fort of foreigners while denying the same 
comforts to Americans? 

This policy shows even more contempt for 
these enlisted men (sergeants, corporals, pri¬ 
vates first class, and privates) with American 
wives when it is set beside the lavish quar¬ 
ters furnished at and on Port Pepperrell for 
families of officers and the first three grades 
of enlisted men (staff sergeants, technical 
sergeants, and master sergeants) as author¬ 
ized by congressional law and Army regula¬ 
tions (see AR 36-4520. exhibit I; AR 3&-4230* 
exhibit I; AR 210-10, change 13. exhibit K). 
and this is trus for this privileged class (offi¬ 
cers and the first three enlisted grades) re¬ 
gardless of how good. bad. or indifferent a 
foreigner the wife might be or if she is Amer¬ 
ican or not. In addition to family quarters, 
these wives, foreigners or Americans, of offi¬ 
cers and the first three grades of enlisted 
men get other luxuries such as deliveries of 
food from the Army commissary store by 
means of Army transportation (see exhibit 
G), rental allowances for officers of sums 
greater than the actual rent (see AR 36-4220, 
par. 5. exhibit I), subsistence aHowances for 
officers (AR 35-4220, par. 1, exhibit I). and 
for enlisted men of the first three grades 
(see AR 36-4620. par. 1 and par 13, exhibit I) 
and family quarters for enlisted men of the 
first three grades (exhibit I). The list of 
other special privileges for this class could 
perhaps be lengthened ad infinitum. 

Now of course the ridiculous reason the 
local staff of officers give for refusing to en¬ 
listed men below the first three grades—be¬ 
low staff sergeant-Lwho have American wives 
the privileges of buying food at the Army 
commissary store; and of living In apart¬ 
ments at Fort Pepperrell; and of receiving ra¬ 
tion allowance is that the War Department— 
and consequently its counterpart, the Army 
locally—has forbidden wives of enlisted men 
below the grade of staff sergeant to leave 
continental United States by virtue of War 
Department Circular 126 dated April 26,1946, 
section II. paragraph Id. as amended by War 
Department CirciUar 252 dated August 20, 
1946, section V (see exhibit A), wherein 
the following undemocratic class distinction 
verbiage Is used: ^’Travel to Newfoundland 
by dependents of United States Army and 
Navy personnel whose grade, rank, or rating 
entitles them to transpoitation of their de¬ 


pendents at Government expense • • • 
is authorized.’* 

These men of genius reason that because 
of AR 56-120, paragraph 8 (see exhibit G) 
and AR 86-4880, paragraph 1 (see exhibit 
H) only dependents of enlisted men above 
the fourth grade—fourth grade meaning the 
equivalent of the grade of sergeant—and de¬ 
pendents of commissioned officers are entitled 
to transportation at Government expense by 
feason of the language "when any officer, 
warrant officer, or enlisted men above the 
fourth grade • • • the United States 

will furnish transportation in kind from 
funds appropriated for his dependents.*' 
And so the similar language used In circu¬ 
lar 262 (exhibit A) is such that only de¬ 
pendents of staff sergeants or higher or of 
commissioned officers are permitted to leave 
continental United States. Wives of enlisted 
men of the grade of sergeant or less are by 
these regulations prohibited from coming to 
Newfoundland at their own expense or even 
of leaving continental United States for any 
place outside thereof where any other Amer¬ 
ican citizen Is entitled to go. (For equal 
stupidity refer to exhibit M which quotes 
General Eichelberger as desiring the same dis¬ 
crimination for the occupation troops in 
Japan.) 

Since when does the War Department or 
the Army In peacetime have jurisdiction to 
prohibit an American citizen, who is not in 
the armed forces, froxq ttaveling outside the 
United States? Is not such travel by such 
citizens the sole province of the State De¬ 
partment? Especially when the State De¬ 
partment has passed rules or orders allowing 
any American to travel to Newfoundland 
without even a passport? 

Not only are wives of officers and of the first 
three enlisted grades permitted to come to 
Newfoundland but by AR 85-4880 paragraph 
la (see exhibit H) they are authorized to re¬ 
imbursement from the Government for their 
expenses of travel, and are entitled to the 
expense of transportation back to the United 
States by reason of War Department Circular 
287, section X (see exhibit I), which removed 
the previous restriction of one movement of 
dependents at Government expense for those 
dependents of officers and the first three en¬ 
listed grades (staff sergeant or higher) which 
restriction of one movement was originally 
Imposed by AR 35-4880 paragraph 9 (see ex¬ 
hibit H). In fact the above-cited Circular 
287 (exhibit I, p. 1) has maue It permissible 
for wives of ai^ men above the grade of ser¬ 
geant to be transported at Government ex¬ 
pense any number of times indefinitely, 
whereas wives of men below the grade of staff 
sergeant are not permitted by the War De¬ 
partment or Army to even come to New¬ 
foundland or anywhere else outside the 
United States (however they do come any¬ 
way becaupe the State Department in fact 
permits them). Pjrhaps this principle of 
discrimination and inverted, perverted de¬ 
mocracy practiced by the War Department 
and Army is what we enlisted men below the 
grade of staff sergeant with American wives 
have been sacrificing time, money, separa¬ 
tion, and effort to preserve? Or would not 
Hitler’s democracy be just about as good as 
this type set up by the Army? 

In short, because of all these conflicting 
and confused Army regulations and orders 
devoted to help the privileged few and to 
destroy the family life of men below the 
grade of staff sergeants married before the 
war to good American girls, the local com¬ 
mander and hi. mistakes find their justifica¬ 
tion to enact equally ridiculous Army orders 
here in Newfoundland, supplementing the 
perverted restrictions of Circular 126 as 
amended by circular 262. thus permitting 
only wives of men above the grade of ser¬ 
geant and jf officers to come to Newfound¬ 
land (see Newfoundlanr Base Command 
Memorandum No. 63, par. 2. dated August 27, 
1946, and par. r* of Adjutant General’s letter 
attached thereto; exhibit B). 
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It l8 no secret that the War Department 
made the order contained in circular 252 (see 
exhibit A), allowing wives of the higher ranks 
to travel to Newfoundland because of specific 
request to that effect by the local Army com¬ 
mander suggesting the language: “by de¬ 
pendents of United States Army • • • 

personnel whose grade, rank, or rating entitle 
them to the transportation of their depend¬ 
ents at Government expense." Why was no 
request made for the same privileges for men 
of all grodes and ranks, in view of the fact 
that many apartments at Fort Pepperrell still 
remain vacant? And when ample accommo¬ 
dations can be obtained in the town of St. 
John's (and have been obtained—at high 
rents, of course—by many privates whose 
wives came without Army permission but 
with State Department permission and per¬ 
mission of Newfoundland immigration au¬ 
thorities)? The answer is plain: Arrogance, 
conceit, stupidity, and selfishness of those 
Army officers in Newfoundland who control 
this policy prevented it. The size of these 
attributes rivals those In the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral's Office in Washington, where these in¬ 
sipid policies are finally determined. 

So the local United States Army officers go 
from this War Department-Army policy of 
prohibition of travel to Newfoundland for 
wives of men less than staff sergeant in grade 
to their asinine conclusion that no other 
privileges normally given other men of the 
RRine grade can be granted these dastardly 
men who brought their loyal and true Ameri¬ 
can wives from the United States, while the 
same privileges woulr' be granted to any sol¬ 
dier who picked up with any sort of foreign 
woman, good or bad, as a wife. 

Furthermore, is not the denial of com¬ 
missary privileges to any enlisted men of 
any grade a violation of the will of the 
people of the United States as expressed in 
Federal law. Title 10. United States Code. Sec¬ 
tion 1237, enacted by our United States Con¬ 
gress and which is Just os binding upon our 
Secretary of War or local Army commanders 
as upon any other citizen? (See sec. 1237, 
rxh.tait BB.) This law definitely specifies 
“the officers of the Quartermaster Corps shall 
procure and keep for sale to officers and en¬ 
listed men at cost price • • • for cash 

or on credit, such articles." Is it not plain 
that the Federal law uses the word “shall" 
which la a command or mandate to do a 
thing, and tha^ it specifies sale to “officers 
and enlisted men" without making any dis¬ 
tinction as to rank or grade? When the Fed¬ 
eral law gives no authority to create a class 
distinction as to rank and grade, how can the 
War Department staff or local commanders 
and staff be arrogant enough to create classes 
in open defiance of Federal law, an authority 
greater than theirs? Also, does not the War 
Department’s pronouncement on this sub¬ 
ject of enlisted men buying food at the Army 
store as contained in AR 30-2290, dated Au¬ 
gust 10. 1938. paragraphs 1 and 2 (see exhibit 
BB), also clearly state that sales shall be 
made (par. 2a (1) (a)) to "officers, war¬ 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army” without specifying any right of local 
commanders to withhold privileges from men 
of any grade or rank? Just where do despotic, 
dictator-minded commanding officers get 
their authority to withhold privileges from 
enlisted men of lower grades who have good 
American wives In direct violation of both 
Federal law and War Department order? 
Does any officer’s twisted mind sincerely be¬ 
lieve the restriction on travel of dependents 
to Newfoundland as contained in Circular 
125 as amended by Circular 252 (exhibit A) 
is sound basis for such stupid refusal of com¬ 
missary privileges to men with American 
wives? 

With reference to the Newfoundland com¬ 
manding officer’s refusal of farfiily quarters to 
enlisted men below the third enlisted grade 
with American wives (see Dally Bulletin, 
November 16, 1946, pars. 1 and 2; exhibit D), 
is it plain, grade-school common sense to use 


the travel restriction of wives of enlisted men 
as contained in Circular 125 as amended by 
Circular 252 (exhibit A) as Justification for 
this refusal of family quarters? Especially 
Is it sensible when Army regulations impose 
no such restriction upon the commander on 
the subject of assignment of family quar¬ 
ters, and instead expressly exhort the com¬ 
mander to make assignments for the best in¬ 
terests of the service? (See AR 210-10 and 
change 13 thereof; exhibit K.) Is It for 
the best Interests of the service for any Army 
commander to assign all enlisted men with 
foreign wives to quarters while enlisted men 
of the same grades with American wives are 
denied family apartments or quarters; and, 
furthermore, when the quarters available 
are numerous enough to house all married 
men and families no matter how foreign or 
American the wives are? A commander who 
knows as little as some in the field would 
perhaps answer “Yes" to this question. In 
fact, the local commander Is giving corporals 
(and In some cases privates) with New¬ 
foundland (foreign) wives reenllstlng in the 
Regular Army permanent quarters, which 
quarters are in as excellent condition as offi¬ 
cers’ quarters (see exhibit D) and designed 
for use by officers and the first three grades of 
enlisted men. And is all this sensible when 
a Federal law authorizes renting Govern¬ 
ment housing to all ranks? (See exhibit D.) 

As for the separate rations allowance, the 
travel restrictions of Circulars 125 and 262 
(exhibit A) are again used by the local com¬ 
mander for Justification In denying separate 
rations allowance to enlisted men below the 
grade of staff sergeant with American wives 
in Newfoundland, while granting them to 
enlisted men of the same grade who have 
married Newfoundlanders (foreigners) (see 
exhibit D). Is this good Judgment or ob¬ 
servance of the express direction of the War 
Department as contained in Circular 134 
dated April 8. 1944. paragraph 1 thereof (see 
exhibit J) where it Is stated: “The post 
commander * • ♦ may in his discretion 
and with due regard for the best Interests of 
the service • * * authorize individual 
men to mess separately”? This item thus 
falls In the same category of customary mili¬ 
tary stupidity as the denial of family quar¬ 
ters to men with American wives residing 
with them in Newfoundland. 

Even foreign domestic servants and maids 
of officers get better consideration than the 
American wives of enlisted men below the 
grade of staff sergeant with regard to re¬ 
ceiving family quarters at Fort Pepperrell by 
virtue of the authority of AR 210-10, Change 
13 dated January 8, 1944. paragraph 13e. 
(See exhibit K.) 

The last straw to all this discrimination 
against enlisted men below staff sergeant 
with American wives is that the local com¬ 
mander has urged the equally perverted Ad¬ 
jutant General’s Office and the War Depart¬ 
ment to back up his decision in denying 
transportation at Government expense back 
to the United States from Newfoundland for 
those American wives of such enlisted men 
below staff sergeant, which wives have come 
to Newfoundland with State Department 
permission but without Army permits. Sev¬ 
eral such enlisted men have made requests 
and have been refused orders allowing trans¬ 
portation of their dependents back to the 
United States by Government conveyance or 
at Government expense. This the local com¬ 
mander is doing although the War Depart¬ 
ment over General Marshall’s signature has 
stated, contrary to that decision. In circular 
246 dated August 11, 1946, paragraph 3 and 
8a that transportation at Government ex¬ 
pense will be furnished to dependents of all 
military personnel (regardless of rank or 
grade) on duty at stations outside continen¬ 
tal United States (see exhibit F). How can 
any Intelligent person road an exception into 
this so as to exclude American wives who 
came to Newfoundland with permission of 


our United States Government through the 
State Department but contrary to the Army’s 
ridiculous verbiage in circulars 125 and 252 
(see exhibit A). the Army having no Jurisdic¬ 
tion In peace at least to restrict travel of 
civilians? * 

Furthermore, Is not the War Department, 
General Marshall, and the Army required— 
like any other citizen—to obey Federal laws 
enacted by our United States Congress, and 
spsciflcally the Federal law known as the 
Military Appropriations Act, 1946 (see ex¬ 
hibit E), and arc they not required. If they 
issue Army regulations on a subject covered 
in this law such as transportation of de¬ 
pendents. to follow the Federal law? Is not 
the Federal law a higher authority than the 
War Department, General Marshall, and 
Army? It will be noted that the Federal law 
expressly says that dependents of such mili¬ 
tary personnel without regard to rank or 
grade may be moved, and Rhows no intention 
that foreign wives shall alone be a privileged 
class to the exclusion of good, loyal American 
wives. And If the law Is Interpreted to per¬ 
mit such exclusion of American wives, what 
princlplo of American democracy Justifies 
the transport at Government expense of mil¬ 
lions of dollars 100.000 or more British. Ger¬ 
man, French, and a varied assortment of all 
colors and nationalities of foreign wives back 
to the United States while at the same time 
denying the small expense of transporting 
the relatively few American wives back to 
the United States? In addltio.i, other Amer¬ 
ican wives and foreign wives of enlisted men. 
staff sergeant or higher, and of commissioned 
officers get free rides at Government-tax¬ 
payers’ expense back to the United States; 
and as mentioned before, no longer are they 
restricted to one move at Government ex¬ 
pense because of circular 287, section X. Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1946 (see exhibit I, p. 1). In fact, 
one staff sergeant, a bigamist, in Newfound¬ 
land took his second Illegal foreign wife 
which he married In Newfoundland back to 
the United States at Government expense; 
and had such authority by the above Army 
regulations regardless of how many times his 
lawful American wife might have traveled 
at Government expense. 

The apex of the ridiculous was reached 
lately when a staff sergeant recently so pro¬ 
moted here in Newfoundland was threatened 
with denial of benefits, such as family quar¬ 
ters on th'' post, etc., to which other staff 
sergeants married are entitled, because his 
wife was brought here without an Army per¬ 
mit at a time when he was only a corporal 
in grade His wife came from the United 
States. Yes, circular 125. as amended, was 
given as the reason for this foolish attitude. 

By way of contrast, the Canadian Army in 
Newfoundland all during the war by Its 
quota system permitted in practical effect all 
its personnel of any rank or grade to bring 
theJr wives from Canada to live with them. 
And hat was true also of the Canadian Navy 
stationed In Newfoundland. The Canadian 
Army and Navy treated none of its person¬ 
nels’ wives, no matter what grade the service¬ 
man held, as an outlaw. Certainly, the 
Canadians would not have been so stupid 
as to give privileges to Newfoundland wives 
marrying Canadians which they would deny 
their own Canadian wives married to Cana¬ 
dians. So one can see that Canada follows 
a Christian policy of fostering family life 
where It does not Interfere with military 
activity, In complete contrast to what we in 
America consider as sensible, but which Is 
really a pagan, Immoral policy. However, 
one must admit the greater democracy in 
Canada, and must also admit that Canada 
probably has a greater proportion of people 
with sound religious principles controlling 
their Government and the armed services 
tLan the proportion of the same controlling 
the United States Government and Army. 
Even the people living in Newfoundland 
think the American policy Is stupid and antl- 
reliblous. (See exhibit L.) 
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Axe these the Intelligent principles, Gov¬ 
ernment and country for which all enlisted 
men fought? It might be If the War De¬ 
partment and Army were cleaned of Its 
stupid characters and parasites whose un¬ 
earned portions of their pay coming from 
the United States Treasury far exceeds the 
Government cost of transporting a few 
American wives to the United States and the 
cost of other benefits (commissary benefits, 
rations allowance, and amlly quarters) un¬ 
justly denied them In violation of Federal 
law or Army regulations, or common sense. 

Do these local drains on the Federal 
Treasury wearing uniforms have the same 
Intense desire to stop Government costs or 
fill the Federal Treasury when they take, as 
they have, ten 1942 Army staff cars In ex¬ 
cellent condition, declare them surplus prop¬ 
erty. have the Army recondition and paint 
them, put on new tires, and sell them to the 
officers only of highest ,*ank (themselves) at 
less than one-third or one-half their market 
value (about $450 In United States money)? 

All these matters might be good advertise¬ 
ment for the current Army enlistment drive, 
especially the prospective soldiers who have 
American wives. 

List of Exhibits 

EXHIBIT A 

Circular 126; Travel of dependents. 

Circulars 197 and 203: Travel. 

Circular 262: Travel to Newfoundland. 

exhibit b 

Memo 63 (Newfoundland headquarters): 
Travel to Newfoundland. 

EXHIBIT BB 

AR 30-2290 and U. S. C. 1237: Commissary. 

EXHIBIT C 

Price list of commissary store, Fort Pep¬ 
per r ell. 

EXHIBIT D 

Daily Bulletin (Newfoundland headquar¬ 
ters), November 16. 1946. 

Special Order 172: Public quarters for pri¬ 
vate with Newfoundland wife. 

Special Order 168; Family quarters for cor¬ 
poral and sergeant married to foreigners. 

Special Order 170: Separate rations to pri¬ 
vate married to Newfoundlander. 

Authority to ration separately for private 
married In Newfoundland to foreigner. 

EXHIBIT E 

Federal law: Transportation at Govern¬ 
ment expense of all dependents to United 
States. 

EXHIBIT F 

Circular 245: Transportation of dependents 
from overseas. 

EXHIBIT a 

AR 66-120: Transfer of dependents at Gov¬ 
ernment expense. 

EXHIBIT H 

AR 86-4880: Reimbursement for transpor¬ 
tation of dependents. 

EXHIBIT z 

Circular 287: Transportation, and AR 36- 
4520, quarters and subsistence for third- 
grade men. 

AR 35-4220: Subsistence and rental allow¬ 
ance for olJlcers. 

EXHIBIT J 

Circular 134 and Army Regulations re en¬ 
listed men mess separately. 

EXHIBIT K 

Authority for assigning quarters. 

Exhibit A 
CmcuLAR 125 

War Department, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1945, 
(Effective until October 25,1946, unless sooner 
rescinded or superseded) 

I. Enlisted men: Every enlisted man 42 
years of age or over, whose service is honor¬ 


able and who voluntarily applies In writing 
to his immediate commanding officer for a 
discharge, will be sent to a separation center, 
as provided in current instructions, for dis¬ 
charge under the provisions of AR 615-365 
(Convenience of the Government) and this 
circular. Such applicants overseas will be re¬ 
turned to the appropriate separation center 
in the United States in excess of rotation 
quotas. Military necessity or other require¬ 
ments or limitations will not be a bar to dis¬ 
charge; however, this authority will not be 
used In lieu of disciplinary action, nor when 
discharge imder other Army regulations is ap¬ 
propriate, nor when the Individual concerned 
is under medical or surgical treatment. The 
provisions of this circular do not apply to 
enlisted women of the Women's Army Corps. 

[AG 220.8 (17 April 46)1 

n. Travel; 1. Civilian dependents of mili¬ 
tary personnel and of War Department civil¬ 
ian employees may enjoy the same travel 
privileges accorded to other civilians but they 
may not proceed to a theater, base, or com¬ 
mand outside the continental United States 
in which military or civilian personnel upon 
whom they are dependent are stationed ex¬ 
cept— 

a. When they are bona fide members of— 

(1) Army Nurse Corps. 

(2) Women’s Army Corps. 

(3) American Red Cross. 

(4) United Service Organizations. 

b. When they are dependents of bona fide 
members of military attach^ staffs or offices 
and military commissions or missions In 
Latin America, provided such travel Is appro¬ 
priately authorized In War Department or¬ 
ders. 

c. Upon specific request of a theater or base 
commander for their employi.ient In a capac¬ 
ity necessary to the war effort. 

d. With respect to the Bahamas, the Carib¬ 
bean Defense Command, and Brazil. In ac¬ 
cordance with Joint Army and Navy policy, 
travel by dependents of United States Army 
and Navy pei-sonncl, whose grade, rank, or 
rating entitles them to the transportation of 
their dependents at Government expense, and 
by dependents of War and Navy Department 
civilian employees on permanent duty In 
these areas. Is authorized subject to the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: 

(1) That the travel Is for the purpose of 
establishing residence with (not visiting) the 
personnel concerned; 

(2) That In each area the appropriate 
Army and Navy commonders will coordinate 
local Implementation which will be governed 
by availRblllty and suitability of housing, the 
availability of medical supplies, and other 
p«;rtlneiit local conditions; 

(3) That In each area the appropriate 
Army and Navy commanders, respectively, 
will determine the order in which applica¬ 
tions for authorization for dependent’s travel 
will be granted; 

(4) That no Government transportation 
will be furnished except as may become avail¬ 
able as surplus; 

(5) That reimbursement for transporta¬ 
tion of dependents will be effected In ac¬ 
cordance with existing law; 

(6) That no household goods or private 
automobiles will be transported via Govern¬ 
ment transportation or at Government ex¬ 
pense; 

(7) That no increase In Army or Navy 
personnel assigned to the above areas will 
result. 

2. The fact that a member of the Army 
Nurse Corps, Women's Army Corps, Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross, United Service Organizations, 
or a civilian Is a blood relative of, or marries, 
a member of the armed forces or a War De¬ 
partment civilian employee in an oversea 
theater, hose, or command, will not be al¬ 
lowed to effect an advantage or disadvantage 
In the assignment or duty of either person, 
nor will It be allowed to preclude the privi¬ 
leges normally allowed to such persons. As¬ 
signments of personnel under military con¬ 
trol to duty overseas and authorization for 
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others to proceed will be made solely on the 
basis of military necessity and without re¬ 
gard to the personal relationships involved. 

3. Section IV. Circular No. 228, War De¬ 
partment, 1944, pertaining to the foregoing 
subject, is rescinded. 

[AG 510 (17 April 45) [ 

By order of the Secretary of War; 

G. C. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. ULio, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 

Circular 197 

War Department. 

Washington, D. C., June 30, 1945. 

rv. Travel: The last sentence of paragraph 
2, section II. WD, Circular 125,1946, is changed 
as follows: 

Assignments of personnel under military 
control to duty overseas and authorization 
for others to proceed will be made solely on 
the basis of military necessity and without 
regard to thr personal relationships involved, 
except as provided in section V, WD. Circu¬ 
lar 47, 1945. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALli, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Uuo, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 

Circular 203 

War Department, 
Washington, n. C., July 6, 1945. 

VI. Travel: Paragraph Ic. section II, WD. 
Circular 126, 1946, is added as follows: 

e. Travel to Bermuda by dependents of 
United States Army and Navy personnel 
whose grade, rank, or rating entitles them to 
the transportation of their dependents at 
Government expense, and by dependents of 
War and Navy Department civilian employees 
on permanent duty in Bermuda. Is authorized 
subject to the conditions enumerated under 
d above. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. Marshall. 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Ulio, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 

Circular 262 

War Department. 

Washington, D. C., August 20, 1945. 

V. Travel: Section 11. WD. Circular 125. 
1945, as amended by section IV. WD. Circu¬ 
lar 197, and section VI, WD, Circular 203. 
1945, is further amended by adding para¬ 
graph If, as follows: 

f. Travel to Newfoundland by dep>endents 
of United States Army and Navy personnel 
whose grade, rank, or rating entitles them to 
the t»*an8portatlon of their dependenis at 
Government expense, and by dependents of 
War and Navy Department civilian employees 
on permanent duty In Newfoundland. Is au¬ 
thorized subject to the conditions enumer¬ 
ated under d above. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Edward F. Witsell, 

Major General, 

Acting The Adjutant General. 

Exzubit B 

Memorandum No. 63, Travel of Dependents 
TO Newfoundland 

Headquarters, 

Newfoundland Base Combiand. 

United States Armt, 

APO 862, garb of Postmaster, 

New York, N. Y., August 27,1945. 

1. Attention of all concerned (only officers 
and first three grades) is directed to con- 
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ndentlal letter AGO, subject, Travel of De¬ 
pendents of Military Personnel to Newfound¬ 
land, dated August 17,1946 (classlflcatlon re¬ 
duced to “Bestrlcted”), copy of which Is 
appended hereto as enclosure No. 1. 

2. All United States military personnel or 
War Department civilian employees coming 
within the purview of paragraph 2, enclosure 
No. 1 (see AO letter, next sheet), who desire 
to have their dependents establish residence 
with them In Newfoundland will make appli¬ 
cation, through post commanders, for per¬ 
mission therefor to the commanding gen¬ 
eral, Newfoundland Base Command. Appli¬ 
cation forms for this purpose may be pro¬ 
cured from the Adjutant General, Newfound¬ 
land Base Command, or from post adjutants. 

3. Before request is approved, applicants 
will be required to show that suitable hous¬ 
ing is available for their dependents, either 
on or off the post. Post commanders In their 
forwarding endorsements will Indicate either 
(1) that suitable quarters are available on 
the post or (2) that the Individual has pro¬ 
cured suitable bousing in the neighboring 
community. 

4. If no Government transportation is re¬ 
quested; When application is approved, the 
commanding general, Newfoundland Base 
Command, will issue to the applicant a let¬ 
ter of authorization for the travel of de¬ 
pendents. This letter must be sent to the 
dependents concerned, and will be used in 
lieu of a passport. It must be In the posses¬ 
sion of dependents at all times while travel 
to Newfoundland Is being performed. 

6. If Government transportation Is re¬ 
quested. Lists of dependents approved by 
the commanding general, Newfoundland 
Base Command, for travel to Newfoundland 
will be forwarded in accordance with para¬ 
graphs 6 and 7, enclosure No. 1, to The Ad¬ 
jutant General, and the commanding gen¬ 
eral, Army Service Forces. Persons request¬ 
ing Government transportation for their 
dependents will instruct such dependents to 
take no action in connection with Govern¬ 
ment-provided transportation prior to receipt 
of instructions and invitational travel orders 
Issued by The Adjutant General. 

6. Medical care for dependents. Due to 
the limited Medical Department personnel to 
be stationed in Newfoundland, it will be nec¬ 
essary, initially, to restrict medical care for 
dependents as follows: 

(a) Only out-patient •.reatment and emer¬ 
gency care, which In civilian practice Is equiv¬ 
alent t o office calls and residence calls, will be 
provided for dependents of United States 
Army personnel at post hospitals In New¬ 
foundland. 

(b) A baby clinic will be operated one 
afternoon each week for the purpose of rou¬ 
tine physical examinations and immuniza¬ 
tions for children of preschool age. 

(c) Hospitalization of cases of any type, 
dental treatment, and maternity service (In¬ 
cluding prenatal care) will not be provided. 

7. Immunization: The following immuni¬ 
zations are required prior to departure from 
the United States. 

(a) Smallpox vaccination unless Immu¬ 
nized within the past year. Waiver of small¬ 
pox vaccination in the case of infants under 
3 months Is authorized. 

(b) Typhoid and parat 3 rphold (triple ty¬ 
phoid vaccine) unless immunized within the 
past year. This Immunization consists of 
three inoculations administered at weekly 
intervals which will require a total of 2 
weeks. Waiver of the requirements for triple 
typhoid vaccine for infants under 1 year of 
age Is authorized. 

(Note. —^In this connection, it is suggested 
that dependents contact the commanding of¬ 
ficer of a general hospital, general dispen¬ 
sary, Army airfield, or Army camp, post, or 
station nearest their homes who will be in 
a position to administer the necessary im¬ 
munizations. A private physician may ad¬ 
minister Immunization inoculations, but if 
so, a certificate for same must be obtained 


for presentation to military authorities when 
required (AG-10).) 

By command of Brigadier General Connell: 

A. H. Warren, 

Colonel, O. S. C., Chief of Staff, 

Official: 

[SEAL] F. J. Matthews, 

Captain, A. G. D., Adjutant General, 

War Department. 

The Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, D, C., August 17, 1945. 
Subject: Travel of dependents of military 
personnel to Newfoundland. 

To: Commanding Generals, Eastern Defense 
Command, Governors Island, N. Y.; New¬ 
foundland Base Command, APO 862. care 
of Postmaster. New York, N. Y. 

1. War and Navy Departments have agreed 
to the following provisions governing travel to 
Newfoundland by dependents of United States 
Army and Navy personnel and dependents of 
War and Navy Departments civilian em¬ 
ployees stationed In Newfoundland: 

2. Travel to Newfoundland by the depend¬ 
ents of United States Army and Navy person¬ 
nel, whose grade, rank (nobody below staff 
sergeant), or rating entitle them to the trans¬ 
portation of their dependents at Government 
expense, and by dependents of War and Navy 
Departments civilian employees on perma¬ 
nent duty In Newfoundland Is authorized 
subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That the travel is for the purpose of 
establishing residence with (not visiting) the 
personnel concerned. 

(b) That the commanding general, New¬ 
foundland base command, will coordinate 
with the commandant. United States naval 
operating base. Newfoundland, upon local 
implementation, which will be governed by 
availability and suitability of housing, the 
availability of medical supplies, and other 
pertinent local conditions. 

(c) That in each area the appropriate Army 
and Navy commanders, respectively, will de¬ 
termine the order In which application for 
authorization for dependents’ travel will be 
granted. 

(d) That no Government transportation 
will be furnished except as may become avail¬ 
able as surplus. 

(e) That reimbursement for transportation 
of dependents will be effected in accordance 
with existing law. 

(f) That no household goods or private 
automobile will be transported via Govern¬ 
ment transportation or at Government ex¬ 
penses. 

(g) That no Increase in Army or Navy per¬ 
sonnel assigned to the above areas will result. 

3. Action Is being token by the War Depart¬ 
ment to amend section n of Circular 125 so 
as to Include Newfoundland among the ex¬ 
cepted stations mentioned In subparagraph 
d. Attention is invited to the fact that Cir¬ 
cular 125 Is not applicable to the transpor¬ 
tation of dependents from overseas stations 
to the United States. 

4. There Is at the present time no surplus 
space on Government transportation to 
Newfoundland. However, in the event that 
surplus space should become available In 
the future. Instructions relating to the ap¬ 
plication for and the use of such space is 
included herein. 

6. Dependents will be required to complete 
the inoculations prescribed for Army per¬ 
sonnel assigned from the United States to 
Newfoundland. Dependents will be required 
to make their own arrangements for trans¬ 
portation to the port of embarkation when 
notified by The Adjutant General that they 
are to travel via Government transportation 
to overseas station. When dependents elect 
to travel via commercial transportation (rail, 
water, or air) at their own expense, they will 
be required to make their own arrangements 
for transportation to final destination. 

6. Lists of requests for surplus Govern¬ 
ment transportation approved by the com¬ 
manding general, Newfoundland Base Com¬ 


mand for the travel of dependents will be 
forwarded in triplicate by air pouch to The 
Adjutant General (attention: Operations 
Branch, AGO). War Department, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D. C., and in quadruplicate to the 
commanding general. Army Service Forces 
(attention chief of transportation). Wash¬ 
ington 26, D. C. Lists should contain the 
following information: 

(a) Christian name, sex, ages, addresses of 
dependents, and names, ranks, and Army 
serial numbers of individuals upon whom 
they are dependent. 

(b) Method (air or water) and approxi¬ 
mate date of travel desired. 

(c) Order of precedence of movement 
within both the air and water categories. 

(d) A class IV' air priority designator for 
those personnel for whom air transportation 
is desired. 

The applications that will be considered by 
the commanding general, Newfoundland 
Base Command, will Include requests of all 
military personnel wherever stationed with¬ 
in the territorial limits of Newfoundland. 

7. Dependents of Government civilian em¬ 
ployees. traveling under provisions of War 
Department Circular 126, may travel by sur¬ 
plus air transport but at their own expense, 
unless such dependents are traveling to ac¬ 
cept Government employment in Newfound¬ 
land Base Command, in which case they may 
travel at Government expense. 

Dependents of military personnel may 
travel by surplus transportation available to 
the War Department, either air or water, at 
Government expense. The authority for 
travel will be contained in War Department 
invitational travel orders issued at the re¬ 
quest of the commanding general, Newfound¬ 
land Base Command. 

8. Personnel under Newfoundland Base 
Command will be Instructed to inform their 
dependents to take no action in connection 
with travel on Government-provided trans¬ 
portation prior to receipt of Instructions and 
invitational travel orders issued by The Ad¬ 
jutant General. 

9. For your information, copies of instruc¬ 
tions for procedure involving either air or 
water transportation as issued by The Ad¬ 
jutant General to the dependents for whom 
transportation is requested by overseas com¬ 
mands are attached hereto as enclosures 1 
and 2. 

10. Copies of local implementation plans 
based on the policy set forth above will be 
funiished to the War Department at the 
earliest practicable date. 

11. The commanding general. Newfound¬ 
land Base Command, is authorized to reduce 
the classification of this communication 
when deemed advisable and Is directed to 
advise the War Department when reduction 
has been accomplished. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

Edward F. Witsell, 

Brigadier General, 

The Adjutant General. 

Certified a true copy; 

F. J. Mathews, 

CaptaUi AGD, Adjutant General. 

Exhibit BB 

Commissary Sales (Food and Provisions) 

Tlie people of the United States have ex¬ 
pressed their will, through their duly elected 
Representatives In Congress, on the subject 
of commissary provisions for members of the 
Army by means of the Federal law embodied 
in title 10, United States Code, section 1237, 
as follows: 

*T237. Sale at cost prices of articles desig¬ 
nated by officers of Inspector General’s De¬ 
partment; accounting: 

“The officers of the Quartermaster Corps 
shall procure and keep for sale to officers and 
enlisted men at cost price (except that over¬ 
head costs shall be charged, as prescribed In 
sec. 1231 of this title. In the case of arti¬ 
cles of clothing and equipage) for cash or on 
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credit, such articles as may. from time to 
time, he designated by the officers of the In¬ 
spector Qeneral’s Department of the Army. 
An account of sales on credit shall be kept, 
and the amount due for same shall be re¬ 
ported to the Chief of Finance. (R. 8. par. 
1144: Aug. 34.1012, ch. 891, par. 8,87 Btat. 591, 
June 8,1916, ch. 134, par. 7, 39 Btat. 169; June 
8,1916, ch. 134. par. 9a. as added June 4,1920, 
ch. 227, par. 9, 41 Btat. 766.) 

Necessarily subordinate to the will of the 
people of the United Btates as expressed in 
the above Federal law are the Army regula¬ 
tions propounded by order of the Becretary 
of War, as follows: 

*'Abmt Regulations No. 30-2200 
*‘Wab Department, 
'^Washington, August 10, 1938, 

*‘QUARTERMASTER CORPS: SALE OF SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICE 

*‘Bection 1. Bale of subsistence articles: 

**1. General: a. Buch authorized articles of 
subsistence supplies as it may be practicable 
to keep and as are required from time to time 
will be kept by sales commissaries in reason¬ 
able quantities for sale to those entitled to 
purchase the articles. 

“b. c, d. e. • • • 

*‘2. Kinds of sales and to whom made: 
a. Cash sales. 

**(1) Definition: Cash sales are those paid 
for at the time of purchase, and will be re¬ 
corded on W. D., Q. M. C. Form No. 386 (cash 
sales slip), or as provided in paragraph 10a 
(5). AR 35>6660. 

“(2) To whom made: Cash sales are author¬ 
ized to be made to the following for their own 
use or for the use of dependent members of 
their families: 

'*(a) Officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army. Navy. Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard on the active or retired list. 

• • « • • 

*‘(J) Civilians employed with the Army, 
including duly accredited representatives of 
nationally recognized welfare organizations, 
at stations so located as to make the pur¬ 
chases from civilian agencies In-practicable. 
upon written authority of the post com¬ 
mander.” 

Price List, Commissary Sales Store, Novem- 

SER 1945, Fort Pepperrell, Newfound¬ 
land 

1. Deliveries will be made to family quar¬ 
ters at Fort Pepperrell. 

» • • • • 

Bales are made to the following: 

(a) All members of the United States 
armed forces. 

Enlisted men living (enlisted men below 
staff sergeant with American wives, because 
by local Army order they are not permitted 
to live outside their barracks (see Daily Bulle¬ 
tin, November 16, 1946; exhibit D, par. 6)) 
In barracks will not be sold fresh meat or 
dry and canned goods, except personnel on 
authorized reconnaissance and recreation. 


Exhibit D 
Daily Bulletin 
Headquarters. Newfoundland 

Base Command and Fort 
Pepperrell, Newfoundland. 

New York, N. Y,, November 16, 1945. 

Paragraph 1. All concerned; Enlisted men 
below the first three grades who have married 
In Newfoundland (married foreigners), will 
be furnished family quarters for their de¬ 
pendents at Fort Pepperrell, provided they 
submit an application therefor through their 
organization commanders to this headquar¬ 
ters. Personnel of the Regular Army who 
held the grade of TSg (corporal) or higher 


can be provided permanent qfiiartera nor¬ 
mally assigned to men at the first three 
grades. Upcm oocupying these quarters men 
having class F allotments will have 90 cents 
per day deducted from their pay for family 
quarters furnished them as outlined by 
change 6. paragraph 29-o, AR 35-^620, dated 
January 21. 1944. 

Par. 2. Married privates, first-class, and 
other enlisted men below the first three 
grades who have married in Newfoundland, 
who do not elect to reenlist in the Regular 
Army, will be assigned family quarters at 
Fort Pepperrell for their dependents. These 
quarters are located in buildings T-265 to 
T-r373, above and slightly west of the West 
Bide Gas Btation. Deduction for quarters 
will be made wherever class F allotments 
exist. 

Par. 3. It is planned to have an apartment 
in building T-269. west side, and an apart¬ 
ment in the east side NCO quarters 709 
available for Inspection of prospective occu¬ 
pants Sunday afternoon, November 18, 1945, 
from 1300 NT to 1700 NT, at which time there 
will :je displayed in each quarters the furni¬ 
ture and equipment now available for issue 
to married enlisted men on memorandum 
receipt. 

Par. 4. Enlisted men taking advantage of 
this opportunity can be provided telephone 
service at the rate of 75 cents per month and 
will not be required to sleep and live in bar¬ 
racks. Commissary privileges will be extend¬ 
ed to these enlisted men on the same basis 
and conditions provided for other military 
personnel living at Fort Pepperrell with their 
families. 

Par. 6 . Enlisted men who have married 
wit’ out permission will not be permitted to 
occupy family quarters at Fort Pepperrell 
until disciplinary action imposed by a court- 
martial or otherwise has been adjudged and 
after termination of punishment. 

Par. 6 . Garage space is available for mar¬ 
ried military personnel living at Fort Pep¬ 
perrell. In this connection, attention is 
called to Circular 50. Newfoundland Base 


Command, dated September 35. 1945. Ef¬ 
fective January 1,1946, married enlisted men 
who do not live on the Fort Pepperrell reser¬ 
vation will not be granted authority to ration 
separately or to be quartered outside the 
reservation when not on duty. 

By order of Colonel Warren; 

F. J. Mathevts, 

liaiar, AGD, Adjutant General, 


Special Order No. 172 
Headquarters, 

Newfoundland Base Command and 
Fort Pepperrell, Newfoundland, 

United States Army, 

APO 862, Cars or Postmaster, 

New York, N. Y„ December 7, 1945. 

4. Under the provisions of AR 210-10, Pvt. 
Daniel B. Turner (married to Newfound¬ 
lander; reenlisted in Regular Army). 84427450 
(605), 8294, Quartermaster Carrier Detach¬ 
ment, Fort Pepperrell, Newfoimdland, APO 
862, is assigned public quarters, apartment 
41&-C (permanent quarters built for officers 
and first three enlisted grades: quarters built 
with funds appropriated by Congress solely 
for such ranks), effective December 10, 1945. 
By command of Brigadier General Connell: 

A. H. Warren, 
Colonel, QSC, C. of S. 

Official: 

F. J. Mathews, 

Major, AGD, Adjutant General. 


Bpecial Order No. 168 
Headquarters, 

Newfoundland Base Command and 
Fort Pepperrell, Newfoundland, 

United Btates Army, 

APO 862, Cars of Postmaster, 

New York, N. Y. 

1. Under the provisions of AR 210-10, the 
following-named enlisted men (with depend¬ 
ents) . Headquarters Company, Newfoundland 
Base Command, and Port Pepperrell, New¬ 
foundland. APO 862, are assigned quarters in¬ 
dicated, effective dates indicated: 


Rank 

Namt' 

Army aerial 
No. 

MOS 

Aimrtment 

No. 

Effective date 

Tuph-_ __ - 

Aibart lloiralavoRe... 

mim 

I2(H13K1 

322M446 

2f501 

fAK 

819 

707-D <. 

Dec. 1,1M.^ 
Nov. 25, lMr> 
Do. 

T4r «. 

llalpb T. Martino . 

TOft-A * . 

TfiR «... 

Kalph F. Maurstad •_ 

701-A «. 





* Bergeaiit. 

• Corporal. 

> Married Newroandlander and reenlisted lu ReRular Army. 

< rermtuient quarters built by funds appropriated to provide quarters for officers and first 3 enlisted pradcs. 


2 . • ♦ •. 

By order of Colonel Warren; 

F. J. Mathews, 

Major, AGD, Adjutant General, 


Special Orders No. 170 
Headquarters, Newfound¬ 
land. Base Command and 

Ft. Pepperrell. Newfoundland, 

United States Army, APO 862, 

Care of Postmaster, New York, N, Y,, 
December 4,1945, 

7, Pvt. ElUs M. Caraway, 88739423 ( 590). 
Headquarters Company, Newfoundland Base 
Command and Fort Pepperrell, New¬ 
foundland, APO 862. Is granted authority tb 
ration separately (ration money allowance) 
effective Dec. 5, 1945. Authority: Circular 
184. WD 44. 

By command of Brigadier General Connell: 

A. H. Warren, 
Colonel, QSC, Co/S. 

Official: 

F. J. Mathews, 

Major^ AGD^ Adjutant General, 


Special Orders, No. 171 
Headquarters, Newfound¬ 
land Base Command and 

Ft. Pepperrell, Newfoundland, 

United States Army, APO 862, 

Care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y., 

December 6,1945 

1 . • • • 

2. • • •, etc. 

4. Pvt. Carl F. Haught 42240166 (745), 
Headquarters Company. Newfoundland Base 
Command and Fort Pepperrell, Newfound¬ 
land, APO 862, is granted authority to ration 
separately effective this date. Authority: 
Circular 134, WD 44. 

By command of Brigadier General Connell: 

A. H. Warren, 
Colony, QSC, Co/5. 

Official: 

F. J. Mathews, 

Major, AGD, Adjutant General, 
Bulletin No. 12 

War Department, 
Washington, D, C„ July 16, 1945, 

IV. Government housing: The following 
act of Congress (Public Law 120, 79th Cong.) 
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is published for the Information and guid¬ 
ance of all concerned: 

**An act to permit members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps. Coast Guard, Coast and Geo¬ 
detic Survey, Public Health Service, and 
their dependents, to occupy certain Gov¬ 
ernment housing facilities on a rental 
basis without loss of rental allowances 
**Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law (including 
any laws restricting the occupancy of hous¬ 
ing facilities under the Jurisdiction of Gov¬ 
ernment departments or agencies by per¬ 
sonnel, and dependents of personnel, of the 
Army. Navy. Idarine Corps, and Coast Guard 
above specified ranks, or by personnel, and 
dependents of personnel, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Public Health 
Service), personnel of any of the services 
mentioned herein and their dependents may 
be accepted as tenants in and may occupy 
on a rental basis any such housing facilities 
(no distinction as to rank or grade mentioned 
in this Federal law. No distinction against 
American wives or in favor of foreign wives 
mentioned either) other than public quarters 
constructed or designated for assignment to 
and occupancy without charge by such per¬ 
sonnel and their dependents if any, and such 
personnel shall not be deprived by reason of 
such occupancy of money allowances to which 
they are otherwise entitled for rental of 
quarters." 

Approved July 2, 1946. 

Bulletin No. 12 

War Department. 

Washington, D. C., July 6, 1944. 
Appropriation for military establishments, 
fiscal year 1046, and other purposes: The fol¬ 
lowing act of Congress (Public Law 374, 
78th Cong ) is published for the information 
and guidance of all concerned (helpful in 
interpreting terms of Government housing 
law (see exhibit D. p. 6)): 

"An act making appropriations for the Mili¬ 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1946, and for other purposes 
"Be it enacted, etc,. That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other purposes, 
namely: 

* • • * • 

"Sec. 21. During the fiscal year 1945 oc¬ 
cupancy of Government facilities under the 
Jurisdiction of the Military Establishment 
o. a rental basis by personnel of the services 
mentioned in the title of the Pay Adjust¬ 
ment Act of 1942 or by their dependents shall 
not deprive such personnel of money allow¬ 
ances for rental of quarters." (Personnel 
mjntioned in Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
are all grades and ranks.) 

(Note. —For the personnel of the services 
mentioned in the title of the Pay Readjust¬ 
ment Act of 1942, see Bull. 28, War Depart¬ 
ment, June 25,1942. as set forth below:) 

Bulletin No. 28 

War Department, 

Washington, June 25, 1942. 

I. Act of Congress. Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942: The following act of Congress (Pub¬ 
lic Law 607, 77th Cong.) Is published for 
the Information and guidance of all con¬ 
cerned: 

"An act to readju 9 t the pay and allowances 
of personnel of the Army, Navy. Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service 
"fie it enacted, etc., 

"Sec. 2. The base pay of any enlisted 
man. • • • 

« * * « • 

"Sec. 0. The monthly base pay of enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard shall be as follows * * 


Exhibit E 
Bulletin No. 13 

War Department, 
Washington, D. C., June 17,1945. 

Appropriation, Military Appropriation Act, 
1946: The following act of Congress (Public 
Law 126, 79th Cong.) Is published for the 
information and guidance of all concerned: 
"An act making appropriations for the Mili¬ 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30. 1946. and for other purposes 

"fic it enacted, etc.. That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1946. and for other purposes^ 
namely: 

• * • * • 

"During the fiscal year 1946 the depend¬ 
ents and household effects of such military 
and civilian personnel (without regard to 
rank or grade) in and under the Military 
Establishment on duty at stations outside 
the continental limits of the United States, 
or In Alaska, as may be determined upon by 
the Secretary of War. may prior or subse¬ 
quent to the issuance of orders for the relief 
of such personnel from their stations, or 
subsequent to tht discharge or release of 
such military personnel from active military 
service, be moved (including packing and un¬ 
packing of household effects) from such sta¬ 
tions outside the continental limits of the 
united States, or in Alaska, to such locations 
as may be designated by such personnel, by 
the use of either Government or commercial 
means of transportation, and later from such 
locations to the duty stations to which such 
personnel may be ordered, and current ap¬ 
propriations of the Military Establishment 
available for travel and transportation may 
be used for this purpose, the decision of 
the Secretary of War to be final as to the 
dependency of any Individual sought to be 
affected by this provision except as to travel 
performed subsequent to arrival in the United 
States: * * 

Exhibit P 
Circular 245 

WAR Department. 

Washington, D. C., August 11, 1945. 

(Effective until February 11, 1947, unless 
sooner rescinded or superseded) 
transportation of dependents from 

OVERSEAS 

1. Purpose: The purpose of these instruc¬ 
tions is to clarify War Department policy con¬ 
cerning the movement of dependents at Gov¬ 
ernment expense from overseas to the United 
States and to its territories or possessions, 
for the guidance of oversea and United 
States port commanders. 

2. Definitions: (a) The word "dependents" 
as used herein refers only to wives, (all wives) 
husbands, and children of military person¬ 
nel and of that civilian personnel defined in 
paragraph 3a(2). 

(b) The term "Government expense" shall 
Include transportation of dependents in 
kind, or reimbursement of expenditures ac¬ 
tually incurred not to exceed the cost of 
transportation if same had been provided in 
kind by the Government. 

3. Policy: The Secretary of War has deter¬ 
mined that, effective July 1, 1945, the trans¬ 
portation at Government expense of the per¬ 
sonnel enxuoerated below is warranted and 
directs that transportation be furnished, 
when available, In accordance with the poli¬ 
cies outlined herein: 

(a) Personnel to be affected: 

(1) Dependents of all military personnel, 
regardless of rank or grade, (including those 
who have been separated from the service 
under honorable conditions) who are, or 
have been, on duty at stations outside the 
continental limits of the United States, or in 
Alaska, at any time since September 8, 1939. 


(2) Dependents of employees of the Amer¬ 
ican Red Cross (for whom water transporta¬ 
tion only is authorized under these instruc¬ 
tions) and of full-time civilian employees 
directly employed by the War Department or 
the Army. 

(3) Dependents of military and civilian 
personnel who are not themselves entitled to 
transportation to the United States or its 
Territories or possessions by reasoi of the 
circumstances of their separation from the 
service or termination of employment over¬ 
seas are specifically excluded from the pro¬ 
visions of this circular. 

(4) Fiancees of military personnel are spe¬ 
cifically excluded from the provisions of these 
instructions. They must provide for their 
own transportation and travel as commercial 
passengers at their own expense. Theater 
co'-imonders may, however, render such as¬ 
sistance as may be practicable to fiancees in 
arrangirg for transportation, upon the re¬ 
quest of the service personnel concerned. 

(6) Dependents of deceased personnel are 
also excluded from the provisions of these 
instructions. Transportation of these indi¬ 
viduals is governed by the provisions of sec¬ 
tion XIV. WD. Circular 140, 1946. 

•(b) Transportation to be provided: 

(1) Ii all cases the transportation of de¬ 
pendents will depend upon the military sit¬ 
uation, the amount of surface shipping avail¬ 
able. and current instructions of the War 
Department. Transportation of dependents 
by air at Government expense or by military 
aircraft is not authorized without the ex¬ 
pressed approval of the War Department. 

(2) Vessels available will be used in the 
following order of precedence: 

(a) Army transports (i. e. vessels owned by 
or bare-boated to the Army and manned and 
operated by the Army) or Navy transports. 

(b) Other vessels of American registry. 

(3) Dependents, if embarked by the Army 
on a War Shipping Administration vessel will 
be given a copy of the letter of authority 
covering their transportation as required by 
paragraph 13. WD Memorandum 65-44, Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1944, subject. Transactions Be¬ 
tween War Department and War Shipping 
Administration. 

(4) Transportation to be provided under 
the provisions of these instructions will be 
effected from an oversea port to a location 
in the United States or its Territories o’* pos¬ 
sessions. Port transportation officers will 
furnish transportation only from ports of 
debarkation to inland points in the United 
States designated in the travel orders of the 
individuals, or to an appropriate United 
States port of embarkation in connection 
with further ocean travel which may be nec¬ 
essary under ruch orders, except that the 
port transportation officer may amend orders 
of dependents to authorize travel to another 
point in the United States, upon request of 
the military or civilian personnel upon whom 
they are dependent, when in his opinion such 
action appears justifiable. 

(c) Charges for subsistence; Charges for 
subsistence will be made in accordance with 
the following: 

(1) On Army transports, in accordance 
with paragraph 20b, WD Memorandum 55-44, 
December 22. 1944, subject. Transactions Be¬ 
tween War Department and War Shipping 
Administration. 

(2) On Navy transports—^as prescribed by 
the Navy Department. 

(3) On War Shipping Administration ves¬ 
sels—as prescribed by paragraph 17, WD 
Memorandum 55-44, September 29, 1944, 
cited above. 

(d) Authority and priority: 

(1) The movement of dependents will be 
strictly controlled by the theater commander 
or his duly authorized representative, who 
shall furnish the dependent with appropriate 
travel orders, citing this circular, and stating 
the Inland destination in the United States, 
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Its Territory, or possesBlon, of the Individual 
concerned. Such orders will be issued only 
upon written request to the oversea theater 
or base commander by the military or ci¬ 
vilian personnel for whose dependents trans¬ 
portation is authorized. This request will 
include the location to which transportation 
of dependents is desired. 

(2) Space priorities for dependents referred 
to herein will be as determined by the the¬ 
ater commander under the provisions of WD 
letter (AO 610 (10 Apr. 46) OB-S-E-SPTOM- 
M). May 8. 1946, subject, Priorities for Per¬ 
sonnel Returning to the United States by 
Other Than Air. 

4. Relation to other regulations: These In¬ 
structions are not Intended to, and do not in 
any way, affect regulations or requirements 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv¬ 
ice of the Department of Justice, and of the 
Department of State, nor do they in any way 
affect such restrictive measures as may be 
taken by competent authority relative to 
travel to or through restricted areas Fur¬ 
thermore, these instructions in no way af¬ 
fect transportation of dependents of mili¬ 
tary personnel from the United States to 
cversea commands. 

5. Restriction: These instructions are not 
Intended to llmlL or restrict the rights of 
personnel who may be otherwise entitled 1 y 
law or regulations to transportation of de¬ 
pendents. Where dependents ar trans¬ 
ported to inland destinations In the United 
States under the provisions of this circular, 
the transportation authorized will consti¬ 
tute the *‘one such movement'* contemplated 
under existing instructions. 

6. Shipment of household effects: Trans¬ 
portation of household effects under the pro¬ 
visions of this circular will be limited to 
those of military or civilian personnel who 
v’ere living with their dependents overseas 
at the time of their induction or employment 
by the Government, and by the amount of 
surface shipping available. The provisions 
of paragraphs 12 and 34, AR SS-IBO, will be 
waived in the case of household effects trans¬ 
ported under the provisions of this circular. 

7. Rescission: WD letter (AO 610 (23 Oct. 
44) OB-S-E-M), November 23, 1044, subject. 
Return of Dependents from Overseas, is re¬ 
scinded. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

O. C. Mabshall, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Edward P. Witskll, 

Major General, Acting The Adjutant 
General. 

Exhibit Q 

Armt Regulations No. 66-120 
War Drpartmxnt, 
Washington, April 26, 1943. 
transportation corps—transportation of 

INDIVIDUALS 

* • * * • 

8. Dependents: 

(a) To whom transportation furnished: 

(1) Military personnel, permanent change 
of station: 

(a) When authorized: Subject to (b) be¬ 
low, and also (4) below, effective June 1.1042, 
when any officer, warrant officer, or enlisted 
man above the fourth grade (above sergeant) 
is ordered to make a permanent change of 
station, the United States will furnish trans¬ 
portation in kind from funds appropriated 
for his dependents, provided that if the costs 
of such transportation exceed that for trans¬ 
portation from the old to the new station, 
the excess coPts will be paid to the United 
States by the officer, warrant officer, or en¬ 
listed man concerned. See section 12, act 
June 16. 1042 (sec. I, Bull. 28. WD, 1042). 

^b) Restriction changed by Circular 267 
(see Exhibit I): For military reasons, for the 
duration at the present war, only one such 
movement of dependents is authorized on 


and after September 1, 1042. Present regula¬ 
tions governing the movement of depend¬ 
ents of military personnel returned to civil 
life through retirement, discharge, or relief 
from active duty remain in effect and are not 
modified by the foregoing limitations. 

(c) Permanent change of station defined: 
The words "permanent change of station" as 
used in (a) and (b) above include the 
change from home to first station when an 
officer, warrant officer, or enlisted man, in¬ 
cluding retired personnel and members of 
the Reserve components of the Army, is or¬ 
dered to active duty other than training duty 
and the change from the last station to 
home in connection with retirement, relief 
from active duty, or transfer to a Reserve 
component. See section 12. act June 16. 
1042 (sec. I. Bull. 28. WD, 1042). An en¬ 
listed man discharged in order to enable 
him to accept an appointment as an officer 
and ordered as such to proceed to another 
station for duty is an officer ordered to make 
a permanent change of station within the 
meaning of this paragraph. 

(2) Army of the United States personnel: 
On and after September 8. 1030, and until 6 
months after termination of the war or such 
earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution or the President by proclamation 
may designate, dependents of personnel of 
the Army of the United States will be fur¬ 
nished transportation in kind, under the 
same rules and regulations that govern the 
issuance of transportation In kind for de¬ 
pendents of Regular Army personnel. (See 
sec. 4 (a), act June 5, 1042 (Bull. 27. WD, 
1042).) 

Exhibit H 

Army Regulations No. 35-4880 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1945. 
FINANCE department—^REIMBURSEMENT FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 

1. Authorization of reimbursement for 
transportation of dependents: (a) Reim¬ 
bursement equal to commercial cost author¬ 
ized: When any officer, warrant officer, or en¬ 
listed man above the fourth grade (above 
sergeant), having dependents as defined in 
paragraph 2, is ordered to make a permanent 
change of station, the United States shall 
furnish transportation in kind from funds 
appropriated for the transportation of the 
Army to his new station for such depend¬ 
ents: Provided further. That if the cost of 
such transportation exceeds that for trans¬ 
portation from the old to the new station, 
the excess costs shall be paid to the United 
States by the officer, warrant officer, or en¬ 
listed man concerned: Provided furtherf 
That transportation supplied the dependents 
of such officer, warrant officer, or enlisted 
man. to or from stations beyond the con¬ 
tinental limits of the United States, shall 
not be other than by Government transport, 
if such transportation is available as may 
be determined by the Secretary of War: And 
provided further. That in lieu of transporta¬ 
tion in kind authorized by this section for 
dependents, the President may authorize the 
payment in money of amoimts equal to such 
commercial transportation costs for the 
whole or such part of the travel for which 
transportation in kind is not furnished when 
such travel shall have been completed. (See 
sec. 12. act June 16, 1042 (66 ^tat. 864; 37 
U. 8. C. 112, M. L. 1030, Supp. 117 sec. 18710-12 
(6); sec. 1, BuU. 28 WD, 1042).) 

(b) Delegation of authority to Secretary of 
War to make payments: The Secretary of 
War Is authorized, in lieu of transportation 
in kind for travel of dependents of officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men above the 
fourth grade authorized by (a) above upon 
permanent change of station, to make pay¬ 
ment in money of amounts equal to com¬ 
mercial transportation costs for the whole or 
such part of the travel of such dependents 


for which transportation in kind is not fur¬ 
nished when such travel shall have been 
completed. (See Executive Order 0222, Au¬ 
gust 16, 1042 (sec. IV. Bun. 46. WD, 1042).) 

2. Dependent defined: (a) General: Tlie 
term **dependent'* as used in these regula¬ 
tions, except in section IV. shall include a 
lawful wife and unmarried children under 21 
years of age. It shall also include the father 
or mother of the person concerned pro\ided 
he or she is in fact dependent on such person 
for his or her chief support: ProviAed, That 
the term "children** shall be held to include 
stepchildren and adopted children when such 
stepchildren or adopted children are in fact 
dependent upon the person claiming de¬ 
pendency allowance. (See sec. 4, act June 
16. 1042 (66 Btat. 861. 37 U. S. C. 104; M. L. 
1030, Supp. II, sec. 1371C-4; sec. I, Bull. 28. 
WD, 1042).) 

• • * * • 

0. (Rescinded by circular 287.) (See ex¬ 
hibit I.) Reimbursement for only one move¬ 
ment: (a) General: For military reasons, for 
the duration of the present war. only one 
movement of dependents, as distinguished 
from a movement in connection with evacu¬ 
ation or relief from active duty, is authorized 
on and after September 1.1042 (See AR 56- 
120.) Where claim for transportation of de¬ 
pendents has been filed by the individual 
concerned and payment has been made 
thereof by the issuance of a check covering 
cost of travel in question, said claim may not 
be withdrawn and check canceled in order 
that transportation for a subsequent move 
may be claimed. 

Exhibit I 
Circular No. 287 

War Department. 

Washington. D. C., September 20.1945. 

X. Transportation.—1. Dependents: The 
one-move restriction on the transportation 
of dependents of military personnel (depend¬ 
ents of soldiers above staff sergeant can now 
ride at Government expense any ntunber of 
times), which has been in effect since Sep¬ 
tember 1942, is removed. The lifting of this 
restriction is applicable, under the provisions 
of AR 56-120 as modified below, to— 

(a) Dependents of personnel on orders di¬ 
recting permanent change of station issued 
on or after November 1, 1045. 

(b) Dependents of personnel on orders di¬ 
recting pWmanent change of station subse¬ 
quent to September 1, 1042, from the last 
permanent duty station to present permanent 
duty station only. This travel is authorized 
only in cases wherein dependents have not 
previously Joined personnel upon whom they 
are dependent at their present permanent 
station and where travel is commenced on or 
after November y 194& 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. Marshall. 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Edward P. Witgell, 

Major General, Acting the Adjutant 
General. 

Army Regulations No. 85-4620 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C.. April 19,1945. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT—MONETARY ALLOWANCES 

FOR QUARTERS AND SUBSISTENCE FOR ENUSTED 

PERSONNEL IN A NONTRAVEL STATUS AND FOR 

QUARTERS FOR DEPENDENTS OF ENUSTED PER¬ 
SONNEL OF FIRST, SECOND, OB THIRD GRADE 

1. Authorization of allowances.—a. To each 
enlisted man not furnished quarters or ra¬ 
tions in kind there shall be granted, under 
such regulations as the President may pre¬ 
scribe. an allowance for quarters and subsist¬ 
ence, the value of which shall depend on the 
conditions under which the duty of the man 
Is being performed, and shall not exceed $5 
per day. See section 10, act of June 16, 1942 
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(56 Stat. 863; 87 U. S. C. 110; M. L. 1089, 8up. 
n, sec. 1371C-10 (1); sec. 1, Bui. 28. W. D.. 
1942). 

* • • * • 

13. Personnel entitled to allowance: Each 
enlisted man ot the first, second, or third 
grade, in the active military service of the 
United States having a dependent as defined 
in paragraph 14 shall, under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, be entitled to 
receive, for any period during which public 
quarters are not provided and available for 
his dependent, the monthly allowance for 
quarters authorized by law to be granted to 
each enlisted man not furnished quarters in 
kind: Provided. That such enlisted man shall 
continue to be entitled to this allowance al¬ 
though receiving the allowance provided In 
paragraph 1 If by reason of orders of compe¬ 
tent authority his dependent is prevented 
from dwelling with him. See section 10, act 
June 16. 1042 (66 Stat. 863): 37 U. 8. C. 110; 
M. L. 1030, supp. II. sec. 1371c-10 (2); sec. I. 
Bull. 28, W. D. 1942). 

14. Dependent defined: The term **depend- 
ent’’ as used In these regulations shall In¬ 
clude at all times and in all places a lawful 
wife and unmarried children under 21 years 
of Bge. It shall also include the father or 
mother of the person concerned provided he 
or she is in fact dependent on such person for 
his or her chief support; Provided, That the 
term ‘‘children” shall be held to include 
stepchildren and adopted children when such 
stepchildren or adopted children are in fact 
dependent upon the person claiming depend¬ 
ency allowance. Srctlon 4, act June 16, 1942 
(56 Stat. 361; 37 U. S. C. 104: M. L. 1030. 
supp. II. sec. 13710-4; sec. I, Bull. 28, WD. 
1942). 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

O. C. Marshall. 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Ulio, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 

Army Regulations No. 35-4220 
War Department. 

Washington, D. C., November 17. 1945. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT—SUBSISTENCE AND RENTAL 

ALLOWANCES FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND 

OTHERS ENTITLED TO SIMILAR ALLOWANCES 

1. Statutory provisions: (a) Commis¬ 
sioned officers below grade of brigadier gen¬ 
eral.—Each commissioned officer on the active 
list, or on active duty, below the grade of 
brigadier general or its equivalent • • • 

shall be entitled at all times, in addition to 
his'pay. to a money allowance for subsistence. 
The value of one subsistence allowance is 
hereby fixed at 70 cents per day. To each 
officer • • * receiving the base pay of 

the first, second, third, or sixth period the 
amount of this allowance shall be equal to 
two subsistence allowances, and to each of¬ 
ficer receiving the base pay of the fourth or 
fifth period the amount of this allowance 
shall be equal to three subsistence allow¬ 
ances: • * • Section 6. act June 16.1942 

(66 State. 361; 37 U. S. C., Supp. ni. 105; M. L. 
1939. sup. II. sec. 1371c-6). 

***** 

5. Statutory provisions: (a) Commissioned 
officers below the grade of brigadier general.— 
Except as otherwise provided in this section, 
each commissioned officer below the grade of 
brigadier general or Its equivalent « • • 

while either on active duty or entitled to 
active-duty pay shall be entitled at all times 
to a money allowance for rental of quarters. 

To an officer having a dependent, receiving 
the base pay of the first period the amount of 
said allowance shall be $60 per month, to 
such an officer receiving the base pay of the 
second period the amount of this allowance 
■hall be $75 per month, to such an officer re¬ 
ceiving the base pay of the third period the 
amount of this allowance shall be $90 per 
month, to such an officer receiving the base 


pay of the fourth period the amount of this 
allowance shall be $105 per month, and to 
^uch an officer receiving the base pay of the 
fifth or sixth period the amount of this al¬ 
lowance shall be $120 per month. (Same 
statutes as quoted in paragraph 1 above.) 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

a. C. Marshall. 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Uuo, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 

Exhibit J 
Circular No. 134 

War Department. 
Washington, D. C.. April 8, 1944. 

Ill. Enlisted men: Pending revision of AR 
210-10, December 20, 1940, and the printing 
of changes in AR 30—2210, March 15,1940, the 
following changes in those regulations are 
published: 

1. AR 210.10: Paragraph 11b is rescinded 
and the following substituted therefor: 

11b. The post commander, or in the case 
of class n installations, the commander sub¬ 
mitting consolidated ration requests, may 
in his discretion and with due regard for the 
best interests of the service, authorize indi¬ 
vidual men to mess separately. See para¬ 
graph 13b (6). AR 30-2210, and sections IV 
and V. AR 845-400. 

2. AR 30-2210: Paragraph 13a (6) is re¬ 
scinded and the following substituted there¬ 
for: 

13a(6) Rations due for individual enlisted 
persons authorized to mess separately will not 
be included in the ration return. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Robert H. Dunlop, 
Brigadier General, Acting the 

Adjutant General. 

Army Regulations No. 35-4520 
Monet Allowance 

War Department. 

Washington, D. C., April 19, 1945. 

9. Separate rations: Enlisted men who are 
authorized by competent authority to mess 
separately are entitled to the commutation 
value of the ration, as announced in current 
War Department circulars, which will be paid 
on regular monthly pay rolls or supplemen¬ 
tal pay rolls. The period for which due will 
be shown in the remarks under the name 
of the Individual concerned. See TM 14-602. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. Marshall. 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Ulio, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 

Exhibit K 

Army Regulations No. 210-10 
War Department, 
Washington, December 20, 1940, 
POSTS, camps, and stations administration 

13. Quarters: (a) General.—The post com¬ 
mander will make all assignments of quar¬ 
ters. except that if the quarters for assign¬ 
ment to him personally are considered by 
him to be inadequate, the facts will be re¬ 
ported to the next superior commander for 
final determination and assignment. 

(b) For officers. 

(1) Assignment. 

• • • • • 

(d) For noncommissioned officers (corpo¬ 
rals or higher). 

(1) Noncommissioned officers entitled to 
quarters are not entitled to make selection 
thereof in accordance with their grade. Sub¬ 
ject to the restriction contained in (2) be¬ 
low, the post commander should make such 


assignment of available quarters as he deems 
for the best interests of the service. 

(2) Due consideration should be given to 
the fact that certain quarters have been con¬ 
structed from funds appropriated by Con¬ 
gress for quarters for a specified class of non¬ 
commissioned officers, such as those of the 
Medical Department. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. Marshall. 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

E. S. Adams, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 


AR 210-10 — Changes No. 13 

POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS ADMINISTRATION 

War Departbcent, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1944. 
AR 210-10, December 20, 1940, is changed as 

follows: 

13. Quarters: (a) General: The post com¬ 
mander v/ill make all assignments of quar¬ 
ters, except that if the quarters for assign¬ 
ment to him personally are considered by 
him Id be inadequate the facts will be re¬ 
ported to the next superior commander foi 
final determination and assignment. At 
posts, camps, and stations where no quar¬ 
ters for officers are maintained, the com¬ 
manding officer thereof will so advise th' 
Office of the Fiscal Director, Army Service 
Forces, attention; Receipts and Disburse¬ 
ments Division, the Pentagon, Washington 
25, D. C. (see AR 35-4220). Amendatory 
report will be immediately furnished in cases 
where changing conditions render original 
report inaccurate. 

(b) For officers: 

***** 

(d) For noncommissioned officers: 

(1) Noncommissioned officers entitled to 
quarters are not entitled to make selection 
thereof in accordance with their grade. Sub¬ 
ject to the restriction contained in (2) below, 
the post commander should make such as¬ 
signment of available quarters as he deems 
for the best interests of the service. When 
noncommissioned officers are assigned to oc¬ 
cupy any public quarters with their depend¬ 
ent, the monetary allowance in lieu of quar¬ 
ters (AR 35-4520) on account of such de- 
pendent will cease on the day of such assign¬ 
ment. 

(e) For civilians (more than American 
wives of enlisted men below staff sergeant 
get): The post commander may grant per¬ 
mission to servants and civilian employees 
to occupy such quarters as are available. 
The post commander will be responsible that 
payment for or reduction from salary of the 
value of such quarters is effected os pre¬ 
scribed in AR 35-3840. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

Q. C. Marshall. 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Ulio, 

Major General, The Adjutant General. 

Exhibit L 

By way ot further contrast between the 
Canadian armed sei vices and the American 
armed services, Canada again shows more 
equitable and Christian concern for the 
family unit, fostering and encouraging it. in 
contrast with the American policy which 
shows no interest in the sacred relationship 
except for an overexaggerated, sentimental 
concern for those men who have two or three 
children and are in service, by way of the de¬ 
mobilization regulations. It is true that In 
America each child counts 12 points up to 3 
children; but the married man who through 
no fault of his own has no children, regard¬ 
less of how long married, receives no points 
toward the total required for discharge, and 
so is in no different position than a single 
man no matter how long the married man 
has been married. 
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However, in Canada, every married man as 

March 31, ^946, regardless of children or 
no children, receives e grant of 20 percent of 
his total discharge points to add onto his 
total points and so arriving at a grand total 
In determining his eligibility for discharge. 

But in America a -nariied man married on 
March 31. 1946, would get no extra points to 
add to hi score for discharge purposes, un¬ 
less he were blessed with children. 

By way of further contrast, the American 
Army gives an unmarried man who has an 
Illegitimate child which he has by approved 
agreement, for as low a sum of $600 for a 
period of several years, agreed to support, a 
grant of 12 points toward discharge. Yes, 
this Is understandable, for It fits Into the rest 
of the pattern of discouraging normal family 
Ilf- and rewarding immoral conduct, which 
seems to be the policy of the American Army 
and Oovemment. 

Question: Does America still think It Is 
the moral leader of the world? The people 
of Newfoimdland, who know of the reward 
for Illegitimate children and no reward for 
marriage even i long standing, hardly admit 
It. The: put America Just one small step 
ahead of atheistic Russia. 

Exhibit M 

Today’s Wax News 

1. pacifxc theater 

New York.— Optimistic over the current 
state of the Jap occupation, Lt. Gen. Robert 
L. Elchelberger (what a super an American 
general can be), commander of the Eighth 
Army, reiterated yesterday his proposal that 
the wives of ofllcers and first three graders 
(staff sergeant or above) bo permitted to 
join their husbands In Nippon. 

In explanation of his arbitrary limitations, 
he said that most enlisted men in the lower 
grades were too young to have wives (married 
men up to 88 years old were drafted without 
any hesitation. Is that too young to be mar¬ 
ried? And are all married ofllcers older than 
that?) 

2. ASIATIC THEATER 

Shanghai: General Marshall, new Ameri¬ 
can envoy to China, stepped briskly from his 
silver C-54 transport plane at Shanghai’s air¬ 
field yesterday afternoon ready to begin his 
admittedly difficult assignment—bringing 
peace and unity to China. 

Washington: With General Marshall about 
to try his hand at settling the problem of 
Chinese unity, the State Department aired 
America’s views on two other Asiatic trouble 
spots. 

Statements Issued by the Department ex¬ 
pressed concern over Indonesia and hope that 
Dutch and Indonesian leaders soon could 
make peace and disclosed that the United 
States has several times asked Britain not to 
sign a peace treaty with Siam until British- 
Amerlcan discussions on Siam are concluded. 

Tientsin: Six heavily bearded marines, who 
said they had been guests—under armed 
guard—of Chinese Communists for 38 days 
and once clashed with rifle-firing soldiers in 
a frustrated escape, returned Wednesday to 
this marine headquarters. They were given 
food parachuted by their buddies and were 
reported In good condition when they re¬ 
turned. 

3. OTHER HEWS 

WASHINGTON. —Congress passed a broad re¬ 
vision of the QI bill of rights on Wednesday, 
liberalizing the rules on loans and education 
for veterans. 

The most Important changes made In the 
original law were removal of the requirement 
that tuition fees, unemployment compensa¬ 
tion, and defaults on loans be deducted from 
a future Federal bonus; increase in the sub¬ 
sistence allowance for GI students from $60 
to $66 monthly to individuals without de¬ 
pendents, and from $76 to $90 monthly to 
Individuals having one or more dependents; 
removal of the age requirement on the edu¬ 


cation section of the law; increase In the 
Government loan guaranty from $3,000 to 
$4,000 

WA SHiN OTONd—Fresideht Truman yesterday 
nominated five delegates and five alternates 
to the United Nations first General Assembly 
in London next month. 

Heading the list Is Edward Stettlnlus, who 
was named chief United States delegate and 
America’s representative on the powerful 
World Security Cotmcll. Other delegates are 
Secretary of State James Byrnes, Senator 
tom Connaxxt, Texas Democrat, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenbero. Michigan Republican, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Plans call for the President to exercise 
power to direct the votes of the United States 
delegates, invoke economic sanctions against 
aggressors, and use American troops within 
quota limits to back up the decisions of the 
Security Council. 

Washinoton. —^The Senate unanimously 
approved a measure yesterday to cut red tape 
tear the entry into the United States of wives 
whom aervlcemen married abroad. 

Washington: Eligible Army officers who 
have watched promotion pass them by now 
can make the grade before leaving the 
servlee. 

The War Department announced yester¬ 
day that officers up through lieutenant col¬ 
onel who have served long periods in grade 
and meet the requirements will be promoted 
on the first day of their terminal leave. 

The provision applies to lieutenants who 
have been In grade 18 months, captains and 
majors for 24 months, and lieutenant col¬ 
onels for 80 months. Fifty percent addi¬ 
tional credit is given for time overseas. To 
receive this promotion officers must have an 
efficiency index of not less than 40. 

Washington: Government fact-finding to 
settle labor disputes met crucial tests yes¬ 
terday In three far-reaching wage contro¬ 
versies—tests that may have an Important 
bearing on legislation now before the Con¬ 
gress. 

Fact-finding boards In the General Motors 
and oil industry controversies face decisions 
which are fundamental, whether to consider 
a company’s profits in recommending pos¬ 
sible wage Increases. 

One of the chief provisions of the proposal 
submitted to the Congress by President Tru¬ 
man Is to empower Government fact-finding 
boards to subpena company’s books in labor 
disputes. 

Detroit: As the Ford Motor Co. again sat 
down at the bargaining table to discuss wage 
demands of more than 100,000 Ford workers 
in the United States with the United Auto 
Workers Union, the strike across the river at 
the Ford plant in Windsor. Ont., ended after 
99 days—the longest walkout In Canadian 
labor history. The union members voted to 
return to work under the Government pro¬ 
posal to negotiate and if necessary arbitrate 
the dispute. 

Miami Beach; The International Ladles 
Garment Workers Union executive board ap¬ 
proved a resolution instructing all locals to 
extend their aid to war veterans In entering 
the trade whether prewar union members or 
not and to accept them as members without 
the payment of fees any time within 6 
months of discharge. 

Washington: Selective service baited the 
drafting of fathers Wednesday night. It also 
instructed local boards not to accept as 
volunteers fathers with three or more chil¬ 
dren. 

Washington: The Navy Joined the Army in 
liberalizing Its discharge procedure with cuts 
In point requirements for discharges for all 
personnel ranging from one to eight points 
effective January 1, January 16, and Febru¬ 
ary 2. 

New York: Tlie buying public, apparently 
convinced that the best is none too good 
for the first peacetime Christmas in 6 years, 
is boosting gift buying to the highest levels 
in history. Sales records are being set 


over the country and Maoy’s In New York 
reported its highest single day's sales In his¬ 
tory as well as the $3,000,000 sales day this 
season—only once before has the store ever 
sold over $1,000,000 worth of goods in 1 day. 
An exclusive fur shop reportkl a great de¬ 
mand for mink coats from $6,000 up. Eve¬ 
ning gowns costing $160 and more are so 
popular that some stores cannot supply 
enough of them. 

Rio de Janeiro: American sailors on a good¬ 
will tour of South America were ordered to 
remain aboard the United States cruiser 
Little Book at Santos as police Investigated 
clashes between some 360 seamen and angry 
Brazilians Wednesday night at Sao Paulo. 

Police said rioting began when some sailor 
who bad been drinking began lifting the 
skirt of a young woman standing in a bus 
line. Six Brazilians and several sailors were 
injured in the fighting In which firemen 
brought hoses Into play to hold back the 
crowds. 

New York: More than 60,000 troops at three 
Bast coast ports during November In the 
world’s greatest transoceanic movement In 
history, the American Merchant Marine In¬ 
stitute reported yesterday. Twelve GI’s a 
minute went down the gangplanks at New 
York, Boston, and Hampton Roads during 
the month. 


Editorial by Hon. Kenneth Romney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CURENCE CANNON 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I Include an editorial written 20 
years ago by Hon. Kenneth Romney. Ser¬ 
geant a;. Arms of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives for the Seventy-second, Sev¬ 
enty-third, Seventy-fourth, Seventy- 
fifth, Seventy-sixth, Seventy-seventh, 
Seventy-eighth, and Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gresses. It is as applicable today as 
when published two decades ago. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE SHRINE OP A NATION 

The log-cabin birthplace of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, a shrine at which democracy will ever 
kneel and weep, is now the property of the 
United States Government. President Wil¬ 
son, speaking for the Government, accepted 
the magnificent memorial housing It in a 
speech of fine felicity and noble sentiment. 

There Is nothing In America so filled with 
inspiration as the Lincoln cabin. It Is ten¬ 
anted with associations that overwhelm the 
senses, with thoughts that buoy the spirit, 
with sentiment that soothes the soul. It Is 
a place of brooding reverence. 

Abraham Lincoln Is the ripest fruit that 
the American democracy has home. The 
genius of free government flowered fullest in 
him. He was the disciplined, tempered 
product of a people that is striving painfully 
to achieve the Ideals of democracy, Ideals 
that have their abode among the stars. 
Probably he was the beat that human gov¬ 
ernment can develop. 

A keen current philosopher. Winston 
Churchill, In his recent book, A Far Coun¬ 
try, declared that democracy is the great 
adventure of mankind. The truth of this Is 
written across the history of the world. 
Democracy is indeed adventure, attended by 
all its trials, all its high fervors, all Its 
anguish. And Abraham Lincoln was the 
great adventurer, who knew the pain, the 
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Joyi the triumph of it; he led hie people 
nearer their Ideal than they had ever been 
before. 

We are glad that Lincoln came out of a 
cabin and that hie birthplace was all but as 
lowly as that of Christ. It adds incalculably 
to our faith in America. It adds beauty and 
sublimity to the life picture he left us, the 
great picture that throws its tremendous 
shadow across the short history of our na* 
tlonal life. It encourages aspiring youth and 
gives dignity to honest poverty. It is the 
touch the master artist would have added to 
hlB career. 

Lincoln was disciplined for his tasks as few 
have been. Adversity pinched him. Sharp 
misery wore him to the bone. Sorrow cut 
his face. Humility made a brother of him. 
But Nature stored his mind with uncanny 
wisdom, mied him with quaint conceits, mel¬ 
low humor and wonderful sympathy and led 
him on to his high mission in the world. 

President Wilson in lils Hodgensville speech 
touched on Lincoln’s loneliness in these im¬ 
pressive words: 

“This strange child of the cabin kept com¬ 
pany with Invisible things, was born into no 
intimacy but that of its own silently assem¬ 
bling and deploying thoughts.” 

A great unearthly figure, hearing voices 
none other h'^ard, seeing visions no other 
eye beheld, having faith that would have 
broken in a heart less strong and bold. 

America will not last forever, unless history 
reverse Itself. It will, unless the warning of 
history be heeded, follow the democracies of 
Greece, the Republic of Rome, the monarchies 
of modern times into that vast gulf we call 
the past, that vague, Intangible realm whore 
fact fades into fable, truth into legend. But 
W'hen that distant age shall come, the stu¬ 
dent of history, looking back, will see the 
mighty figure of Lincoln standing serene and 
secure in a Nation founded on principles of 
democratic government which with unerring 
vision he labored to establish and preserve 


Republican Form of Government Versus 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12, 1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, In recent 
weeks, Ernie Adamson, chief counsel of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, has seen fit to write to vari¬ 
ous progressive-minded individuals and 
officials of liberal organizations argu¬ 
ments that there is no such thing as 
democracy acceptable in the United 
States. Mr. Adamson postulates that 
under the Constitution only a republi¬ 
can form of government is to be tol¬ 
erated, that our country was not or¬ 
ganized as a democracy, and that there 
is something dubious and questionable 
about the very word itself. I suggest 
that Mr. Adamson do a little further 
research in history and political philoso¬ 
phy. I suggest that a counsellor for a 
committee of Congress has gone far 
afield from his authority and rights in 
broadcasting letters throughout the 
United States, arguing against democ¬ 
racy. Think of it, Mr. Speaker. A com¬ 
mittee formed for the purpose of com¬ 
batting un-American activities and ipso 
facto, an exponent of American institu¬ 


tions, is permitting its chief counsel to 
excoriate citizens of the United States 
for following in the footsteps of Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, because of 
their proclaimed devotion to democracy. 
What is there Inherent in the word de¬ 
mocracy which should frighten us? Are 
we afraid of demqcracy? 

Recently the Veterans Against Dis¬ 
crimination, of New York City, an organ¬ 
ization comprised of thousands of war 
veterans and their families, received a 
letter from this same Adamson, in which 
said Adamson implied that the recipient 
organization was about to conduct a 
propaganda campaign against provisions 
in the Constitution, which, in itself, is an 
idiotic statement. By inference, that 
statement would indicate there was 
something reprehensible or criminal in 
an organization asking to change the 
Constitution or amend it by lawful 
means. Because the letter from Mr. 
Adamson is an amazing document, which 
should startle all students of American 
history, and because the reply of the Vet¬ 
erans Against Discrimination is devas¬ 
tating and pointed, I am including the 
letters herein below. They are as fol¬ 
lows: 

House or Representatives, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 

Washington, January 29, 1946. 
Veterans Against Discrimination, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Would you he good 

enough to send me a list of your officers and 
your managing committee? 

Several of your circulars have been sent to 
us by citizens of your city, and 1 note that 
you refer to democracy several times. I 
wonder If you are sufficiently familiar with 
the history of the United States to be aware 
that this country was not organized as a de¬ 
mocracy, and that section 4 of article IV of 
the Constitution reads, in part, as follows: 
“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” 

Is it your purpose to ask for an amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution, or do you propose 
to conduct a propaganda campaign against 
the administration of the provisions of the 
Constitution? 

Yours very truly. 

Ernie Adamson, 

Chief Counsel. 

Veterans Against Discrimination, 

New York, N. Y., February 1, 1946. 
Mr. Ernie Adamson, 

Chief Counsel, House of Representa¬ 
tives, Committee on Un-Americaii 
Activities, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of January 29 on be¬ 
half of the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities in which you take issue with 
Veterans Against Discrimination for the use 
of the word “democracy” is particularly 
shocking and outrageous in that it is directed 
to an organization composed of men and 
women who have Just served this country 
through a bloody struggle for the preserva¬ 
tion and extension of democracy. 

The only interpretation which can be put 
on your letter Is that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is now publicly 
on record as opposing the democracy for 
which Americans have always fought and in 
which millions ©f American men and women 
believe as the fundamental principle of our 
Government. 

Veterans Against Discrimination would like 
to ask you, Mr. Adamson, whether the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities Intends to 
Investigate every organization which believes 


In America as a democracy. Is It the pur¬ 
pose of the Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities to propagandize against democracy? 
Does the committee propose to change our 
democratic form of government? 

These are the words of our late Com¬ 
mander in Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt: “Al¬ 
ways the heart and soul of our country will 
be the heart and the soul of the common 
man—the men and women who never have 
ceased to believe in democracy • • •.” 

Men discharged from the United States 
Army were told by Oen. George C. Marshall: 
“Start being a leader as soon as you put on 
civilian clothes. If you see Intolerance and 
hate, speak out against them. Make your 
individual voices heard, not for selfish things 
but for honor and decency among men, 
for the rights of all people.” 

This statement by General Marshall has 
become the preamble of the constitution of 
Veterans Against Discrimination. Our ac¬ 
tive campaigns against the Fascist policies 
of the New York Daily News is one phase of 
our continuing fight for democracy. We will 
continue to press for the establishment of 
a permanent Federal Fair Employment Prac¬ 
tice Commission and for other legislation 
which will, through the elimination of dis¬ 
crimination, “promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

On behalf of the Veterans Against Dis¬ 
crimination, we emphatically refute the 
Committee on Un-American Activities’ In¬ 
terpretation of democracy and its claim 
that the United States Is not a democracy. 
Inasmuch as the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was empowered by Congress only 
to Investigate subversive and un-American 
activities, it has no right to question the 
activities of the Veterans Against Discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Your letter and the insinuations contained 
In it constitute a flagrant and unforgivable 
Insult to all the millions of American men 
and women who served to protect our democ¬ 
racy. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence Rivkin, 

Chairman. 

Bernard Moss. 

Executive Secretary. 

A letter discussing this same subject 
matter issued by the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union reveals the attitude of this 
great organization, which is the chief 
protagonist in America of the Bill of 
Rights, with reference to the amazing 
attitude shown by this man, Adamson. 
The ACLU letter is as follows; 

American Civil Liberties Union, 

New York City, February 8, 1946. 
To the Members of the House of Represent¬ 
atives: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the following let¬ 
ter addressed to the Speaker of the House 
should be of Interest to you: 

February 8. 1946. 

Hon. Sam Rayburn, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: The standing Commit¬ 
tee of the House on Un-American Activities 
has employed a chief counsel, Ernie Adam¬ 
son, who in the committee’s name is engag¬ 
ing in what seems to us both Improper and 
absurd activities. 

The latest exhibit to be called to our at¬ 
tention is a letter under date of January 
29. addressed to the Veterans Against Dis¬ 
crimination, New York City, which reads 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen: Would you please be good 
enough to send me a list of your officers 
and your managing committee? 

“Several of your circulars have been sent 
to us by citizens of your city and I note 
that you refer to democracy several times. 
1 wonder U you are aufficiently familiar 
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With the hlftory of the United States to be 
aware that this country was not organlSMsd 
as a democracy, and that eection 4 of ar¬ 
ticle IV of the Oonstitution reads in part 
as follows: The United States shall guar¬ 
antee to every State in this Union a repub¬ 
lican form of government/ 

“Is it your purpose to ask for an amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution or do you propose 
to conduct a propaganda campaign against 
the administration of the provisions of the 
Constitution? 

‘Tours very truly, 

“Ebnii: Adamson, 

Chief Counsel** 

The clear implication of this amazing 
letter is that the advocacy of democracy is 
un-American and that any organization 
committed to it is properly subject to House 
investigation. It would also logically follow 
that undemocratic movements are Ameri¬ 
can. This sort of nonsense would Justify in¬ 
vestigating even the X>emocratic Party. One 
wonders whether the chief counsel is pre¬ 
pared to revile the works of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, Andrew Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt among the other 
Illustrious leaders of American democracy, 
who constantly use that word to describe the 
United States. 

We are not concerned with silly semantics 
but with the gross impropriety of such in¬ 
quiries, which reflect upon the good sense and 
good faith of a House committee and thus 
upon the House itself. Taken together with 
other recent activities by the committee, or 
offlclally on its behalf, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the conception of un- 
Americanism which dominates the commit¬ 
tee is contrary to our principles and tradi¬ 
tions. While we are wholly in favor of the 
utmost use of the congressional power of In¬ 
quiry, this committee has so abused it that 
its abolition is plainly justified on its record. 
Apparently no curb short of abolition can be 
put on it by the House. We earnestly urge 
your support of that course. 

We are. 

Very sincerely yours. 

John Haynss Holmes, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 

Akthur Garfield Hays, 

General Counsel. 


Abraham Lincoln—^Thaddens Kosciusko 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. FEIQHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we celebrate the birthday of a great 
American who fought without ceasing to 
preserve the Union, and to foster the true 
spirit of America—the spirit of freedom 
and liberty and Justice for all. Our Na¬ 
tion’s debt to Lincoln, the great humani¬ 
tarian, is indelibly written in the history 
of our country and in the hearts of our 
countrymen. 

Today also marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of a man whose 
native land holds him in no less esteem 
than that which we Americans have for 
our great emancipator. I speak of an¬ 
other lighter for freedom and liberty, 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, who fought not 
only for the freedom and independence 
of his native Poland, but also for the 
freedom and independence of our own 
America. No greater contribution was 


made to the cause of American inde* 
pendence by any of those who came to 
our aid from foreign lands, than that of 
Kosciusko. I need only recall his part 
in the defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
and in the South Carolina campaign. 
The measure of his assistance may be 
gained from the fact that on October 13, 
1783. our Congress made him a brigadier 
general in the American Army. 

On this two hundredth birthday of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko we Americans are 
enjoying the independence for which he 
so fiercely fought. One may question 
whether his own native land is enjoying 
the Independence which he vainly fought 
to gain for it during his eventful life. 
True, Poland is now free and independ¬ 
ent, but disquieting stories of political 
murders and Communist terrorism con¬ 
tinue to leak out of that devastated land. 
Such is our American debt to Poland, the 
land of our benefactor’s birth, that I 
strongly urge that we, as a Nation, con¬ 
tinue to exhibit the livelist concern in 
the welfare of Poland. Under various 
international agreements, we are com¬ 
mitted to guarantee free and unfettered 
elections in the liberated lands. I 
strongly urge that our State Department' 
follow up Secretary Zyrnes’ remon¬ 
strances on the terrorism existing in Po¬ 
land, and throw the great weight of 
America behind the fight of all true 
Poles for a truly free Poland. 


Lincoln’s Last Message to the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, December 6, 1864 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. February 12,1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that it will be interesting and valuable to 
the Members of this House and other 
readers of the Congressional Record to 
have before them a brief outline of the 
text of President Lincoln’s last message 
to the Congress. Its contents reveal 
that it lacks the usual gems of literary 
achievement which most of his state 
papers contained, but your reading of 
this outline will Indicate the unusual 
variety and large number of subjects 
which he communicated to Congress 
about. Here It is: 

Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, again the blessings of health 
and abundant harvests claim our profound- 
est gratitude to Almighty God. 

I. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The condition of our foreign affairs is rea¬ 
sonably satisfactory. 

1. Mexico: Theater of civil war. 

а. Costa Rica and Nicaragua: Transit route. 

3. Colombia: Intimate relations. 

4. Venessuela: New liberal Institution. 

б. Peru and Spain: Civil ;war averted. 

6. Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rloa, 
Paraguay, San Salvador, and Haiti: Most 
friendly relations. 

7. Liberia: African slave trade. 

8. Europe: Overland telegraph. 

0. Great Britain: Ocean telegraph. 


10. Egypt, Barbary powezw: Satisfactory re¬ 
lations. 

11. China: RebeUlon suppressed. 

12. Japan: Friendship for United States. 

13. Foreign merchants: Contraband trade. 

14. Brazilian and British ports: Political 
difficulty. 

15. Great Britain: Treaty adjustments. 

16. Canada: Reciprocity treaty. 

17. European states: Immigrants. 

n. FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 

The financial affairs of the Government 
have been successfully administered during 
the last year. 

1. Increased taxation proposed by Con¬ 
gress. 

2. Receipts during war, $1334,706,007.62. 

Disbursements, same basis, $1308,056.- 

101.89. 

Balance In Treasury, $06,730,005.73. 

3. Source of receipts. 

4. Disbursements for civil service. 

5. The public debt, $1,740,690,489.49. 

6. National banking system. 

m. REFORTS 

1. Secretary of War. A document accom¬ 
panying message. (See conclusion of ad¬ 
dress.) 

2. Secretary of Navy; 

(a) 671 vessels carrying 461 guns. 

(b) 51,000 men In naval service. 

(c) Total expenditures from March 4,1861, 
to November 1, 1864. $238,647362.35. 

(d) Construction of navy yard. 

(e) New rank of vice admiral. 

3. Postmaster General: 

(a) Postal revenues for year, $12,438353.78. 

(b) Expenditures, $12,644,786.20. 

(c) Deficit. $206,532.42. 

(d) Ocean mail steamships. 

ZV. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

1. Population scarcely been checked. 

2. Admission of Nevada consumated. 

3. Territories show rapid growth. 

4. Public lands. 4,221,342 acres located. 

6. Pacific railroad progress. 

6. Minerals mined valued at $100,000,000. 

7. Reorganization of Indian system. . 

8. Pensions for soldiers and Bailors. 

0. District of Columbia institutions. 

V. AGRICULTURE 

1. Peculiarly, the people’s department. 

VI. CONDUCT OF WAR 

1. All important lines and positions stead¬ 
ily advanced. 

2. General Sherman’s operations most re¬ 
markable feature. 

vn. ORGANIZING LOYAL STATE GOVERNMENTS 

1. Arkansas and Louisiana successful. 

2. Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee at 
work. 

3. Maryland, completely successful. “The 
genius of rebellion will no more claim Mary¬ 
land. Like another foul spirit, being driven 
out. It may seek to tear her, but it will woo 
her no more.” 

Vin. SLAVERY 

1. Proposed amendment to Constitution: 

(a) *T venture to recommend the recon¬ 
sideration and passage of the measure a the 
present session/’ 

(b) “The common end is the maintenance 
of the Union, and among the means to secure 
that end—constitutional amendment." 

IX. POPULAR ELECTIONS 

1. Most reliable Indication of public pur¬ 
pose. 

a. No candidate for any office whatever, 
high or low. has ventured to seek votes on 
the avowal that he was for giving up the 
Union. 

8. Election proved we do not approach ex¬ 
haustion in manpower. 

X. NXOOTUTZON FOR PEACE WITH INSURGENTS 

1. It is an Issue which can only bt tried 
by war, and decided by victory. 
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2. They can at any moment have peace 
by laying down their arms and submitting 
to the national authority under the Con- 
Btitutlon. 

3. The executive power Itself would be 
greatly diminished by the cessation of ac- 
tual war. 

4. The door of pardon and amnesty has 
been for a full year open to all except such 
as were not In condition to make free 
choice. 

5. 1 repeat the declaration made a year 
ago that while I temaln in my present po¬ 
sition I shall not attempt to retract or 
modify the emancipation proclamation nor 
shall I return to slavery any person who is 
free by the terms of that proclamation, or 
by any of the acts of Congress. 

If the people should, by whatever mode 
or means, make it an executive duty to re- 
enslave such persons, another, and not 1, 
must be their Instrument to perform it. 

In stating a single condition of peace, 1 
mean simply to say that the war will cease 
on the part of the Government whenever 
it shall have ceased on the part of those 
who began it. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


America's Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, on 
January 25 the senior Senator from In¬ 
diana I Mr. Willis] delivered an addre.ss 
on the subject America’s Foreign Policy, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, in the city of 
Washington, before the American Coali¬ 
tion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is apparent that America’s foreign policy 
Is the last thing many Americans want to dis¬ 
cuss. or think about, today. The average man 
Is occupied with many other problems—In¬ 
flation, strikes, making enough money to keep 
body and soul together and to keep the chil¬ 
dren well fed and adequately clothed. Be¬ 
sides, the war is now over, many say, and 
there will be no need to worry about foreign 
policy unless another war threatens. 

Nothing is so interesting to a people—just 
before a war—as foreign relations. But, to 
our great hurt, the vast majority of the peo¬ 
ple lose interest in the subject once the war 
Is decided. Yet, the best time for every 
American to think of foreign policy is right 
now, right after the most destructive war in 
world history, for the decisions that are made 
today will determine the road we shall fol¬ 
low for years to come. If, through lack of 
public knowledge of the issues, if through de¬ 
cisions made without understanding and en¬ 
dorsement of the people, the foreign policy of 
our Nation is faulty this year and next year, 
then the results several years from now will 
be disastrous. A careless people today may 
be an angry and disillusioned nation to¬ 
morrow. 

Every Senator. I am sure, gives a dispro¬ 
portionate share of his time to thinking 
about America’s foreign policy, for it has been 
apparent for many years that wars are more 
costly than depressions, natural catastro¬ 
phes, and carelessness combined. And when 
I have considered that the stupidity of men— 
men here and men of all other nations— 


have made wars possible at all in our life¬ 
time, I have been aghast at the price we have 
paid for our stupidity. 

Therefore, 1 do not hesitate to say that the 
subject of foreign policy is America’s most 
pressing problem today, even in view of the 
admittedly crucial problems on the home 
front. 

In my judgment. America’s foreign policy 
today must be based on four essential points: 

First. The creation of an American foreign 
policy that is so clear and understandable 
that ne who runs may read and understand 
it. both in America and in nations whose 
peoples hitherto have had different concepts 
from ours. It must be America’s own foreign 
policy and not a mere duplication of some 
other nation’s. ^ 

Second. That this foreign policy preserve 
the Monroe Doctrine as our guiding lamp 
toward freedom from interference in this 
hemisphere by nations of other parts of the 
world. 

Third. That this foreign policy be clearly 
based In justice for all peoples and all na¬ 
tions. including those people who ase living 
in restraint under governments of our allies, 
as well as those people who lived in serfdom 
under our enemies. 

Fourth. The strengthening of our Ameri¬ 
can system of representative government at 
home and continued emphasis on promoting 
the health, physical resources, and comfort¬ 
able living of our own people. 

Let me discuss those points in greater de¬ 
tail. First: The creation of an American 
foreign policy so clear and understandable 
that all our citizens, as well as peoples of 
other lands, may understand it. 

The more 1 have studied foreign policy, the 
more convinced I have become that if the 
United States Is ever going to make progress 
toward eliminating wars, and the causes of 
wars, it is going to be done through the 
prompting of an enlightened populace, an 
aware people. No real progress Is going to 
be mad#* in carrying out our American Ideals 
abroad until the vast masses of cur own peo¬ 
ple understand clearly the issues at stake in 
every Instance. 

The prime requisite to help the people un¬ 
derstand. of course, is simplicity and clarity 
in the words of our diplomats. We must see 
to It that the words used to tell the people 
of our foreign adventures are not meaning¬ 
less. or subject to varying interpretations. 

Just take the simple word ’’democracy,” 
which is used so blithely by our Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes. The same word is 
used b: Stalin and Molotov, But does Byrnes 
mean the same thing when he says the word 
’ democracy” as Molotov means when he says 
it? Every thinking person knows that the 
two men, while using the same word, are 
thinking of two entirely different concepts. 

When, as in the case of Bulgaria, the Rus¬ 
sians claim that ’’democracy” has been In¬ 
augurated, they see no reason why they can¬ 
not use the word to apply to a system In 
which only one political party was allowed on 
the ballot. What a travesty. Yet, our Secre¬ 
tary of State does not tell our people that 
when he speaks of democracy he means a 
representative government, a republican form 
of government as defined by innumerable 
historians through the decades. He lets 
Molotov use the word “democracy” again and 
again unchallenged, when Molotov, of course, 
is really referring to a new form of tsrranny 
which has been fastened on the people of 
Russia for more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury and now is being fastened on Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria. Po¬ 
land, Finland, and many another bit of ter¬ 
ritory tliat has fallen within the orbit of 
Soviet Russia. 

The people of America want to cooperate 
with other nations In building for a Just and 
enduring peace. The people, I know, want 
to work with the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion, and they will do everything within rea¬ 
son to help It succeed where other attempts 
have failed for centuries past. 


The people will not be hoodwinked. They 
do not want to be included In a system of 
big-power politics which ignores and scuttles 
the rights of individual citizens by the mil¬ 
lions in nation after nation, and which will 
bring disaster when the balance of power 
shifts. 

In many cases, of course, we have a Arm 
policy, but in others we have no policy at all. 
In China, as we know, we are actively on the 
Bide of the men who are fighting the growth 
of communism. Yet in eastern Europe it 
appears that we are encouraging the Commu¬ 
nists. Frankly our policy In the American 
section of occupied Germany Is so obscure 
today that I do not believe anyone can tell 
what are our Nation’s alms there. 

True, we have soldiers there, and certainly 
we have a great number of representatives 
of Government agencies and observers there, 
but whether we want a strong Germany, a 
weak Germany, whether we want Germany 
dismembered or unified again, or what our 
Government wants done with Germany and 
with Germans we have no way of knowing. 

Several days ago two prominent churchmen 
came to Washington after a journey In Europe 
and urged the President simply to allow 
church people in this country to send pack¬ 
ages of food to needy persons in Germany. 
They found the President woefully unin¬ 
formed or misinformed about the actual dis¬ 
tress In Germany and were astounded at his 
seeming lack of Interest in seeing to It that 
old women and young children in Germany 
be permitted to receive gift packages donated 
by Americans, not help from the American 
Government. After all the old principle, “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him.” is the best 
policy' In building for peace in a new gen¬ 
eration. (Applause.] 

The people ought to be told what our De¬ 
partment of State plans for Germany. They 
ought to be told what this Department plans 
for the Far East, for the Near East, for all 
the sections of the earth In which there are 
trouble spots that may be breeding the germs 
of another war. Our soldiers will serve In 
those foreign areas with greater patience If 
they know something of the call for their 
sacrifice. 

There are those Intellectuals who believe 
that foreign policy, as domestic policy, should 
be made by a few persons in the Depart¬ 
ment of State, or In the White House, who 
are supposed to have some kind of magic 
power which gives to them the Immediate 
and correct answer to all our varied prob¬ 
lems. But I cannot help thinking of that 
masterful quotation from the Federalist Pa¬ 
pers, in which Hamilton wrote: 

“The history of human conduct does not 
warrant that exalted opinion of human vir¬ 
tue which would make It wise In a nation to 
commit interests of so delicate and momen¬ 
tous a kind, as those which concern Its 
Intercourse with the rest of the world, to the 
sole disposal of a magistrate created and cir¬ 
cumstanced as would be a President of the 
United States.” 

Tlie second point In my foreign policy for 
America—pre.servatlon of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine—may sound ancient in these days of 
atomic energy, but I would remind you and 
aP Americans that Russia does not find 
the principle ancient. It was pointed put 
by a well-known columnist only last week 
that while Stalin appears to be paying lip 
service to the United Nations Organization 
General Assembly in London. Russia con¬ 
tinues playing a lone hand where her vital 
Interests seem to be affected. Russia goes 
right ahead lapping up new territories and 
proclaiming what amounts to a modern ver¬ 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine for Europe and 
Asia. 

The United States must make it crystal- 
clear at all times today and tomorrow and 
for many a day to come. I think, that the 
Monroe Doctrine is still the policy of this 
Nation In regard to this hemisphere. (Ap¬ 
plause.] It has been reinforced by the sup¬ 
port of many of our southern neighbors. 
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There ere those who say that the United 
States already Is making this clear, and that 
the Monroe Doctrine works today as ever. 
Generally, I would agree, but there are In¬ 
creasing signs that Russia would like to 
Increase its influence in Latin America, tak¬ 
ing the place of the Nazi influence which 
we all know was in great evidence there be¬ 
fore and in the flrst phase of the late war. 

Not many months ago, I saw a most in¬ 
teresting news dispatch in the New York 
Times relating how the Soviet Embassy In 
Cuba and Soviet representation generally in 
many other Latln-American nations had in¬ 
creased greatly In the past 10 years, in fact, 
out of all proportion to actual Russian fi¬ 
nancial interests In those countries. It oc¬ 
curred to me. as I know it will occur to 
every thoughtful American, that our De¬ 
partment of State can never be too watch¬ 
ful. can never tell us, the people, too quickly 
of factors, such as this one. pointing toward 
an unusual interest of any foreign power in 
an American Republic. 

My third point—that our foreign policy 
be clearly based in justice for all peoples 
and all nations—^must be the keystone of 
our foreign relations. Unless this Nation, at 
present the most powerful physically in the 
history of the world, uses its position of 
leadership to see that men everywhere are 
given Justice under law. that all nations, 
large and small, act with mercy and Justice 
toward other nations, we will have wasted 
the blood of the men who fell so valiantly 
in the late war. 

Justice, as we know, is not just a beautiful 
concept: it is a code by which men live and 
move and have their being. P^eedom is a 
quality of an individual, rather than of a 
nation. No matter how much we might talk 
of Justice in America, we would not have 
it if one citizen were denied the right of 
trial by Jury, of the writ of habeas corpus, 
of the right to have his home free from il¬ 
legal search and seizure. 

Likewise, no matter how much we prate 
of International Justice, we know that we do 
not have it as long as the people of one coun¬ 
try unjustly remain under the bondage of 
another. We know that there can be justice 
under law for none unless there is justice 
imder law for all. It Is to be ardently hoped 
that when the assembly of UNO gets through 
the preliminaries and really gets down to 
business, these problems of the small na¬ 
tions will receive prior consideration. As a 
man is Judged by his smallest habits, so 
that organization will be Judged by its mani¬ 
festation of interest, or lack of interest, in 
these so-called small problems, which alto¬ 
gether make up the one big problem facing 
the world. 

We Americans love peace; yes. We seek it 
desperately and cling to it. But we want 
peace with Jtistice for all. We know, as no 
other people know, that if peace is not based 
on Justice it is built on the shifting sands 
of expediency and that it will not, it cannot, 
be a lasting peace. 

My final point—^the strengthening of our 
American system of representative govern¬ 
ment and promoting our own continued 
strength—^an hardly be challenged by any 
of our citizens. We hear it said so often 
that America has come to leadership in the 
family of nations and that all nations look 
to America to lead them out of the confusion 
which seems to have fastened itself upon 
present-day international relationships. The 
gi'eatest nations of the world cried to Amer¬ 
ica to save them when their freedom was 
at the point of destruction. America re¬ 
sponded magnificently. This Nation sent 
the best of her youth into the war and gave 
more than 800,000 of her choicest young men, 
poured out the products of her mines, her 
oil wells, her factories, and her treasure 
unstintingly In the warfare against totali¬ 
tarianism. There Is no question in otir 
minds that to America belongs the credit 


for saving the world, although this credit 
may be begrudgingly recognized by other 
nations. 

And why was America able to do this? 
The answer to that question is, because of 
the peculiar genius of our system of repre¬ 
sentative government. It was through that 
system that we have been able to out pro¬ 
duce all our enemies as well as all our friends 
because here In America labor and industry 
have been free from the heavy hand of bu¬ 
reaucratic control for the most part during 
all our long, glorious history. Our very free¬ 
dom has made us strong, developing in our 
citizens all the latent potentialities in man 
in the field of science, education, the arts, 
and industrial “know how.“ We owe it not 
only to our own land but to civilization Itself 
to see that America remains strong. 

But while we recognize this fact—that 
America must be strong; and most Ameri¬ 
cans pay lip service to the ideal, we know 
that many persons, some in high authority, 
imagine that we can make America strong 
by depleting our natural resources and dilut¬ 
ing our freedoms with totalitarian concepts 
taken from nations we saved or destroyed. 
They tell us that by giving our material re¬ 
sources to other lands, we are making it pos¬ 
sible for the other nations to regain strength 
and to become better customers of ours. 

Theoretically, and on paper, this sotmds 
wonderful, but unless there is constant 
supervision by our Nation over the economy 
of other nations, and no one urges that, it 
will not be possible. I doubt that, in the 
long run we will ever make a penny net 
profit—in cash or good will—from any such 
sleight-of-hand international transactions. 
Export businesses here and there undoubt¬ 
edly will prosper through our Government 
waste, but the end result will be a net loss to 
the citizens of the Nation as a whole. 

There can be no real and lasting progress 
by the various nations we thus attempt to 
help unless there is a basic change in the 
character of the inhabitants of the various 
lands and a change in their government 
structures. It is useless for us to contribute 
funds and materials to governments which 
have nothing in common with ours and 
whose leaders look with contempt upon our 
ideals of freedom. 

Just as an individual does not gain in moral 
caliber and intrinsic worth through receiving 
charity indefinitely, so the other nations of 
the world will never put forth their best ef¬ 
forts to feed and clothe their own people and 
then to Increase their real wealth as long as 
they know that Unicle Sam will bail them 
out of their dfliculties from time to time. 
We should serve notice on the world that we 
will give aid to the suffering and export food 
for the needy, that we will export ideas that 
can be used to make real wealth, that we will 
be glad to export a r6sum6 of our history and 
our form of government which made such a 
glorious history possible, but that beyond 
these essentials, there isn’t much else we 
can do. Our humanitarianism demands that 
we help see that no one starves, but It does 
not obligate us to see to it that people live 
comfortably for years at the expense of the 
American taxpayer, without working out 
their own economic salvation the hard way. 
(Applause.) 

As James Madison wrote in the Federalist 
Papers, “every man who loves peace, every 
man who loves his country, every man who 
loves liberty, ought to have it ever before his 
eyes, that he may cherish in his heart a due 
attachment to the Union of America, and be 
able to set a due value on the means of pre¬ 
serving it.” 

If we have a due attachment to our Union, 
and have set a due value on the means of 
preserving it, we certainly have recognized 
that not for always can the wealth of Amer¬ 
ica be dissipated without bringing to us in¬ 
creased inflation, fewer goods, and eventual 
shortages in this land of supposedly per« 
petual plenty. 


Religion, Common Sensei and die 
Race Qnesdon 


EXTENSION OP WSUARKB 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, February 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, January IB), 1946 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Rev. A. 
Powell Davies, pastor of All Souls 
Church, Washington, D. C.. delivered 
an able address on January 13,1946, the 
title of which was '‘Religion, Common 
Sense, and the Race Question.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Record. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that the address wi^! take two 
and one-half pages of the Record and 
will cost $130. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Whenever human beings are faced with a 
persistently difficult problem, they apparently 
try to do one of three things with it—^forget 
it, misrepresent it, or sentimentalize about 
it. The thing they are utterly reluctant to 
do is to understand It. 

There may be several reasons for this atti¬ 
tude. One might be that understanding a 
difficult problem is prone to be laborious, and 
the human mind is characteristically lazy. 
Another doubtless is that understanding 
often brings a change of outlook, and moet 
people prefer their outlook to remain what 
It is. Then there are the crystallized opin¬ 
ions, emotionally loaded, which in other peo¬ 
ple we identify as prejudices (in ourselves, 
we try not to Identify them). We do not 
like to lose the shelter and protection which 
prejudice so promptly and dependably af¬ 
fords. Moreover, we do not want to think 
effectively because effective thinking often 
leads to doing something, and we are more 
afraid of that than of all the other things 
combined. For in dealing with difficult prob¬ 
lems doing something Is very apt to lead to 
trouble. And trouble is a thing we are eager 
to avoid. 

When someone tells us that imless we 
brave out the trouble at the beginning, it is 
certain to grow worse before it catches up 
With us at the end. we feel resentful. We 
do not like to hear that trouble wiU catch 
up with us, not because we believe other¬ 
wise, but because we want to keep the 
thought of it suppressed. And so, as I say, 
we try to keep the problem out of sight. 

If this is impossible, then we try to make 
It seem a different problem than it Is; we 
do this in one of two ways, or perhaps in 
both. We misrepresent it: that is to say, 
we make it appear that nothing can be done 
about it, or that nothing ought to be done, 
or If something can and should, then very 
little. Or perhaps we make suggestions so 
extreme and drastic that no one could pos¬ 
sibly hope to adopt them. Although this is 
done from an opposite point of view, the 
result is the same: and so sometimes, but 
not always, is the motive. It provides a vir¬ 
tuous feeling inexpensively. 

If, however, we are of another tempera¬ 
ment, we take the whole problem to our 
hearts and sentimentalize about it. The 
outcome of this is vague promises in beauti¬ 
ful language—promises which soon become 
Ironical, while the lovely language festere 
and becomes a sickening jest. 
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All this Is folly. Mature minds should 
look upon it as beneath them. Moreover. It 
is certain that important problems will resist 
this childish treatment and insist upon re¬ 
sponsible solutions. In the end. it is im¬ 
possible to forget such problems, disastrous 
to misrepresent them, and recklessly stupid 
to sentimentallae about them. This is now 
the case with the race question. 

If we are ever to gain control of the prob¬ 
lems of race relationship and adjust them 
In such a way that they do not bring us to 
calamity, that time is now. Notice that I 
said gain control of these problems. I did not 
say solve them. In my opinion, no one is 
entitled to a hearing on this question who 
does not understand that full solutions will 
not come until the races of mankind are 
indistinguishable. Until, in short, there is 
no race problem. As long as there are races, 
there will be race problems. In the same 
way that as long as there are young and old, 
there will be problems between the genera¬ 
tions, and as long as there are men and 
women, there will be problems between the 
sexes. The very fact of difference makes for 
problems. Therefore. I say, until the racial 
differences are gone, there will be one degree 
or another of difficulty. Tills is a basic fact 
of human nature—^indeed, of the nature of 
all living things—and It is dishonest not to 
reckon with it. 

History records no instance, so far as I 
am aware, of two or more races Inhabiting 
the same territory for a considerable length 
of time without the race problem being 
ultimately solved either through absorp¬ 
tion or extermination. My assumptions, 
therefore, are the following: First, that this 
will continue to happen and that absorp¬ 
tion will be the final method of solution; 
second, that it will not happen very promptly, 
the resistance of all races being generally 
strong against it; third, that until It does, 
race problems will not be fully solved but 
only increasingly reconciled, adapted, and 
adjusted. In saying this, I am thinking not 
only of race problems in America but 
throughout the world, and I recognize that 
in this larger sense, the white race has been 
dominant for less than 600 years and is clearly 
a minority. 

I repeat, then, that If ever we ai^ to gain 
control of race problems, and adjust them 
in such a way that they do not bring us to 
disaster, the time is now. And If anyone 
thinks that adjustment, as against solution, 
means only something slight and inconsid¬ 
erable. he has not begun to understand tbe 
urgency of present needs. At the moment, 
we are in the position of the driver of an 
automobile with faulty brakes, careening 
along somewhat bumpily and steering rather 
crazily, but for the time being down a fairly 
gentle grade. Soon, the grade will be steeper, 
much steeper, and we shall be helpless unless 
by then we have gained control. 

And this is true, not only here at home, 
but everyhere throughout the world. Noth¬ 
ing is more short-sighted than to think of 
the race question as a local problem or a 
national problem, or as a series of unrelated 
problems. It is one of the all-inclusive 
problems of the age. a universal problem, 
and. as such, entirely Inescapable. What 
was the doctrine that started Hitler on the 
path to Armageddon? Surely, the doctrine 
of a master race. Hitler’s Intention was to 
bring about a racial hierarchy, Oermans on 
top, other white peoples on a series of de¬ 
scending levels Immediately below, and the 
other races of the world at the bottom. This 
was Hitler’s attempt at adjustment and we 
know what it cost iis to overthrow it. 

That was across the Atlantic. Across the 
Pacific, the Japanese were trying a similar 
plan. They Intended, first, to be the masters 
of the Orient, then, later, of the world. Their 
propaganda was not entirely Ineffective. 
There is a population of one and a qtuuter 
billions in the Far Stast. all increasingly ra- 
XCn~App.-45 


dally conscious. We might pass on from 
there to the Middle East, and then to Arabia 
and Africa. We might allow our thoughts to 
linger for a fleeting instant in Central and 
South America. Wherever we look—no mat¬ 
ter where—^the question of race relationships 
is one of the liveliest, most entangling, most 
tenacious problems of the modern age. And 
whatever is done about it in one place has 
instant repercussions in every other place 
throughout the world. This, as I see It, is a 
fact to keep in mind—^to keep quite zealously 
In mind. Unless we wish to suffer the conse¬ 
quences. in this as in other things, of a course 
of action which is summed up in the rather 
grim and gloomy phrase, “too little, too late.” 

Let us therefore recognize that the race 
question is not something conjured upMsy 
agitators, or harebrained radicals, or vision¬ 
ary idealists—disagreeable people who are so 
inconsiderate as to be willing to make us im- 
comfortable. The race question arises be¬ 
cause mankind, to begin with, is of several 
different races, because these races are In 
contact with each other, because they are 
competitive, and finally because they now 
must live together, dependent upon each 
other, in a single v^orld community. The 
race prejudice and injustice of the past. If 
it continues, will surely prove ruinous In 
the future. And all this. I say. Is not pro¬ 
duced by agitation, or made controversial by 
people who want to do something about it; it 
is a part of the situation as we find it. and 
people who want to do something about it— 
something sufficient to the need—are the 
only people who are showing any under¬ 
standing of it. or who take a prudent attitude 
toward it. 

The notion that prudence consists in doing 
nothing about a problem because It is trou¬ 
blesome and urgent is both shocking and 
fantastic. Do we do nothing about a general 
conflagration because our own particular 
house is not as yet on Arc? Do we go on 
doing nothing when the sparks are falling 
on our roof? Do we do nothing until it is 
too late to do anything? My own idea of 
prudence, I must confess. Is to act promptly, 
adequately, and responsibly, and the more 
troublesome the problem the more necessary 
is such a course of action. 

Now the title of this sermon promises that 
the subject will be treated at the level of 
common sense, and that is what I have been 
trying to do. It also promises, however, that 
the treatment will be religious. Let me say 
at once that I see no opposition between the 
two. Common sense that Ignores the claims 
of conscience and makes no recognition of 
religious values is too shallow to be really 
common sense. The prophets of all ages 
have given us warnings that in the end were 
always recognized as common sense. Some¬ 
times the recognition came too late. But 
still, it was common sense. The Golden Rule 
is common sense. Justice Is common sense. 
All that a true religion asks is always com¬ 
mon sense. On the other hand, when reli¬ 
gion—or something that calls Itself reli¬ 
gion—offers us misty, vague emotions instead 
of something real, what we are getting is 
not religion, and neither is it common sense. 
When we are told to love our black brothers 
and brown brothers and yellow brothers, Just 
as we love ourselves, without being told to 
put it into practice, we are being cheated of 
the meaning of religion, and acceisting some¬ 
thing trivial and sentimental. 

Religion is not a veil between ourselves 
and facts; religion is the strength to handle 
facts. Of course, it’s dangerous. If Jesus 
had never cleansed the temple, if he had 
only talked about it vaguely, probably noth¬ 
ing would have happened to him. The au¬ 
thorities would have left him alone. They 
might even have encouraged him to talk, for 
he talked interestingly. But on the other 
hand, the religion of Jesus would have been 
dead. too. Killed by Jesus, because when he 
had the chance to do something, be left it 
undone. And while it was dangerous for 
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Jesxis to cleanse the temple. It was still 
more dangerous to allow the temple to go 
on in the same old way. That is what the 
people did—after Jesus was out of the way. 
And in a few years. Just as Jesus had told 
them, the temple was destroyed. When It 
comes to dangers, the weighing of the greater 
against the less is not only good rehii^lon. If 
people had the intelligence to see it. they 
would know that It is also common sense. 

At the level, then, of candid, genuine reli¬ 
gion, which is also the level of common sense, 
what should our attitude to the race ques¬ 
tion be? I cannot within the compass of 
this single sermon take up its international 
aspects, or even all its national and domes¬ 
tic aspects. I cannot take up. Just now, the 
anti-Semitic question. I must concentrate 
upon the Negro question. I do so because 
In the United States this l.s the most urgent 
of our racial problems, as It surely Is in 
Washington. 

At the present time, taking advantage of 
the opportunities brought about through the 
war, our Negro fellow citizens arc asking for 
equality. They mean not only equal treat¬ 
ment as a separate people but equal treat¬ 
ment In common with all people. They ask 
for equal economic status. They want » 
chance for better kinds of work, for more 
important positions. They seek equality 
in living space, in enfranchisement. In public 
life, in cultural pursuits. In education. In 
addition, they resist most kinds of segrega¬ 
tion. 

Now, what Is the Justice, the spiritual va¬ 
lidity, the common sense of this? Surely, 
there is no one who would honestly and 
openly declare himself against It. 

I admit that if I were a Negro I would 
try to understand white people rather cir¬ 
cumspectly. I would counsel other Negroes 
to remember caution and restraint. There 
Is always the risk of losing everything—at 
least in this particular generation—bv try¬ 
ing to get too much at once. If I were a 
Negro I would say to other Negroes, some¬ 
thing like this; “White people, at every step, 
must be given a little time. Not too much 
time, of course, or they will take all the time 
there Is. But still, a little time. Because 
white people do not adjust to uncomfortable 
changes as easily as colored people do. They 
do not adjust to them easily, even when 
no racial question is Involved.” I might say 
that, and I might add this: "That many 
times when white people seem to be* dis¬ 
criminating against Negroes, they arc really 
discriminating against poverty. This is far 
from being a virtue, but still, it changes the 
picture quite a little. White people forget 
that the conditions Negroes must endure do 
not always encourage cleanliness and good 
civic behavior and social hygiene. And to 
they sometimes get confused. They are 
afraid of things that are nut particularly 
racial, and they mix them up with things 
that are.” And I might conclude: “Do not 
strive for mere rhetorical victories, or put 
first the most difficult kinds of equality. 
Negroes, too. insist, among themselves, upon 
preserving social layers, one above another: 
and so they must realize how resistant white 
people also arc about such things. Try to 
make equality substantial. Seek it first in 
economic Justice, in a higher income, in 
access to better Jobs; seek it In equal housing 
conditions, opportunity of equal health, equal 
hygiene, equal education. Then, with these 
things in hand, other adjustments will come 
more readily.” This, I think, would be com¬ 
mon sense for me to talk, if I were a Negro— 
and as it involves forbearance, patience, and 
restraint. It might bo good religion, too. 

But then, of course. I am not a Negro. And 
60 1 must say to myself and to other while 
people, “The time has come for justice for 
the Negro people—^for all non-white people, 
both here and everywhere. It Is not common 
sense to resent It, because resentment will 
only Increase the difficulties. It Is common 
tense to know that the Negro claim is a Just 
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one. It has never been shown scientifically 
that there is any such thing as a superior 
race. It has been shown that only tragedy 
results when people of one Inheritance or 
color try to dominate another. There is noth¬ 
ing but disaster in holding to the notion of 
a master race. It is good common sense— 
and good religion—to start all your thinking 
with just the human race. To acknowledge 
that the founding principle of the United 
States is true: that all men are created free 
and equal. To acknowledge that the religious 
principle of universal brotherhood is true, and 
to try to act upon it. It is not reasonable to 
expect the Negro race to wait forever. It is 
not just, not rational, and not religious, to try 
to keep them down. Let us move now, and 
as rapidly as we can, to equality of opportu¬ 
nity, equality of privilege, not only in words 
but in deeds.** 

But suppose this much is granted?—and by 
an increasing number of people. I think it is. 
Suppose we are ready to support all useful 
and practical measures which will lead to¬ 
ward these aims, in the economic life of the 
Nation; and the political; and in housing and 
education and the like. I do not know how 
many people are really willing for these 
things—as I say, 1 think it is an increasing 
number—but certainly I am ready for them 
myself. And I.know perfectly well that some 
of the adjustments Involved will not be easy. 
No one needs to tell me so—though I can al¬ 
ways be grateful to the many charming peo¬ 
ple who are so intent upon informing me. 

Let me be perfectly candid about this mat¬ 
ter of uncomfortable changes. Just, as much 
as anyone else. 1 could find it comfortable to 
get along with things as they were. Com¬ 
fortable in everything but conscience. But 
that is mere temperament, not conviction. I 
propose so far as in me lies to act upon con¬ 
viction. Let It be understood that such ad¬ 
justments as are now in process will not be 
alwajrs easy; let it be acknowledged that there 
will be many kinds of friction, many possibili¬ 
ties of strife. Still, the claim of justice can¬ 
not be denied. Its time has come. *rhe Negro 
claims for equal treatment must be granted. 

But suppose this much is allowed. There 
still remain two other questions—social 
equality and nonsegrogation—and 1 shall say 
what I think about them as plainly as I can. 
First, social equality. Wherever the occasion 
la unforced and natural, I am in favor of It. 
But where there is artificiality and con¬ 
straint, I would prefer to wait. I believe, 
for example, that educated Negroes should 
move freely among other educated people in 
whatever activities would naturally draw 
them together, irrespective of the color of 
their skins. And I could doubtless give other 
illustrations. But having read such careful 
treatises as the recent one by St. Clair Drake 
and Horace R. Cayton—-Black Metropolis— 
both of them Negroes of very fine minds and 
fair, impartial judgment, I doubt the wis¬ 
dom of trying to force too many kinds of 
social mingling too energetically and too 
soon. As for intermarriage, I think that for 
some time to come it will happen, by per¬ 
centage. rather rarely. The case histories 
studied are not often encouraging. This is 
not a mere matter of white resistance to such 
alliances. Negro resistance to intermarriage, 
especially on the part of the Negro women. 
is just as strong. In fact, there are deep 
resentments among the Negro people—and I 
am bound to say that most of them seem 
justified—^whicb are a great impediment to 
social freedom in the mingling of the races. 
It is Important fo overcome these resent¬ 
ments. But in doing so, it is necessary to 
avoid new ones. 

It seems to me that this is an area where 
Negroes and whites should be more candid 
In conferring together. For It will take the 
wisdom of both—not of either of them, acting 
separately—^to meet the problems which must 
be adjusted. If social equality means free¬ 
dom in social mingling, and that Is what It 
usually means, then I am in favor of It so 
far as It leads to Increasing understanding 


between the races; but 1 am cautious about 
it where mutual constraints or mutual re¬ 
sentments would damage the progress which 
might otherwise be made. Bo far as 1 know. 
I am without prejudice about it, for on this 
particular subject 1 was not brought up with 
any. But 1 am Inclined to think, subject to 
whatever might increase my knowledge or 
improve my confidence, that it is better to 
work most for economic justice, and for other 
equalities which may make social mingling 
less a problem than it is. 

As for public segregation, it seems to me to 
have no basis, except In prejudice. If there 
is to be segregation at all. I would like to 
suggest a new and better scheme to equalize 
it: there should be in every public audi¬ 
torium where such discrimination is the 
practice, three sections, one—and no doubt 
the largest—for white and colored people 
who are willing to be together; one for white 
people who refuse to mix with Negroes, and 
one for Negroes who refuse to mix with 
whites. If there is to be segpregation, 1 rec¬ 
ommend my scheme as eminently fair, and 
I await the criticism of any who deny its 
justice. The three sections might be labeled 
very aptly. The largest one (for both Ne¬ 
groes and whites) might bear upon Its sign 
the simple word **Americans.** seeing that 
the American founding principle is the one 
they honor and respect. The other two signs 
might be respectively. *‘For Americans. Sub¬ 
standard. White." and *‘For Americans, Sub¬ 
standard. Non white.'* This would be an 
honest, and, I hope, a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment. 

When it comes to churches, and partic¬ 
ularly Unitarian churches, the question is 
somewhat different. It was settled long ago. 
Christianity—even traditional Christianity— 
is based upon the equality of all its wor¬ 
shipers before the one Qod and Father of 
all mankind Unltarlanism is based, in addi¬ 
tion. upon freedom. All who accept its basis 
are equally entitled to its opportunities. 
There can be no segregation in a Unitarian 
church without its ceasing to be Unitarian. 
It does not follow, of course, that every Uni¬ 
tarian will live up to his church’s highest 
standards, but no Unitarian would want to 
reduce his church's standards to the level 
of his own or wish to have the flag of freedom 
down. 

Presumably, because it is very difBcult lor 
Negroes to Join a predominantly white 
church—difficult because the Negro people 
would regard it as desertion of their race—it 
may be a long while before people o^ all 
colors worship regularly together. Yet, it 
seems to me essential that they do so some¬ 
times. If the problems of race are not to be 
settled at the level of religion, they will have 
to be settled at a lower level. 1 find this 
possibility far from reassuring. An eminent 
American Negro told a friend of mine that 
the only place where Negroes can find equal¬ 
ity-genuine equality—is the Communist 
Party. I have thought about this and have 
come to the reluctant conclusion that In 
the sense Intended, It is probably true. I am 
not, I hope, unjust to the Qommunist move¬ 
ment—I do not wish to be—but I do not 
want the race question adjusted at the Com¬ 
munist level. I want it adjusted at the re¬ 
ligious level. And I will take my share in 
trying to bring it about. I cannot forget 
that all scholars are agreed that the crucial 
factor which brought about the triumph of 
Christianity during the decline of the Roman 
Empire was its universality. It included all 
who were willing to be Christians—all. And 
I notice that the Communists are ready to 
include all who are willing to be Commu¬ 
nists. I recommend this as a parallel well 
worth studying. One of the best scholars 
of modern times. Prof. John MacMurray. baa 
written an excellent little treatise on it. a 
treatise called the Creative Bociety. These 
are things worth thinking over. 

1 say again. I want, and desperately, the 
race problem met aad adjusted, and in tha 


end, solved, at the religious level—the re¬ 
ligious level and the level of common sense. 
I Invite you to accept this level, every one 
of you, as your own. Every lower level is 
dangerous. It will grow more so. I mention 
this, and yet my appeal is not to fear. Every 
lower level is unworthy of us—unworthy. 
We know—nothing can excuse us—what the 
requirements of conscience are We know 
what is demanded of us. The choice is plain 
before us, and the future will depend upon 
the level of our decision. 

I have stayed quite closely today to what 
1 thought was obvious and persuasive. It 
may be less so than I think, but that was ipy 
intention. But now a word in closing. There 
are times when 1 stand aside and wonder 
at the strangeness of this world of ours The 
years of all of us are short, our lives pre¬ 
carious. Our days and nights go hurrying on 
and there is scarcely time to do the little 
that we might. Yet we find time for bitter¬ 
ness. for petty treason and tevasion What 
can we do to stretch our hearts enough to 
lose their littleness? Here we are—all of us— 
all of us upon this planet, bound together 
in a common destiny, living our lives be- 
' tween the briefness of the daylight and the 
dark. Brothers in this, each lighted by the 
same precarious, flickering flame ol life, how 
does it happen that we are not brothers in 
all things else? Ho^ strange and foolish are 
these wails of separation that divide us. 
When I think of these things 1 wonder I 
wonder at the patience of God. While the 
dream still lives in our hearts, God waits. 
While the vision shines in our eyes. God 
hopes. How long shall we keep Him waiting? 

Prayer; O Thou, who at the beginning 
didst breathe into us all the one breath of 
our common life, breathe deeper now. and 
bring us to our soul’s awakening. Amen. 

Addrest by Secretary Wallace Before 
National Citixens Political Action Com¬ 
mittee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February IZ {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have rrUited In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Commerce, before the National Citi¬ 
zens Political Action Committee at New 
Haven, Conn., on February 8, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Political action against reaction is the chal¬ 
lenge of our time to people like you—and me. 

Political action to you and me means de¬ 
termined, effective, progressive political ac¬ 
tion—action against the real and present 
and deadly danger of political, economic, and 
social reaction. That is why people like you 
all over the country are organizing such in¬ 
dependent movements as the National Citi¬ 
zens Political Action Committee. 

That is why we are here tonight. . 

Political action means votes. So this, then, 
is not just a time for ringing speeches. It 
Is a time for ringing doorbells. 

This Is not just a time for fancy phrases 
that make the eagle scream. It is a time for 
action at the ballot box by voters who un¬ 
derstand a few simple basic facts. 

The foremost of these facts is the funda¬ 
mental relationship between political and 
economic power. For our democratic way of 
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life has been—and must continue to be<— 
based upon maintaining a balance between 
political action and economic action. 

The unceasing force of economic action, if 
not checked by the proner political action, 
leads us inevitably to reaction with all its 
cost in human misery. Then, unless vigor¬ 
ous, enlightened political action provides a 
remedy through the full use of the ballot 
box, we shall certainly be faced with ulti¬ 
mate revolution and the destruction of our 
free institutions. 

Borne people may say that this is an over¬ 
simplification of the economic and political 
processes, but I do not believe that you here 
tonight could hold such an impression. We 
have lived through part of this process. And 
I believe you will agree with me that, Just a 
few years ago, W3 were saved from economic 
and political disaster only by the bold, cou¬ 
rageous political action which brought forth 
Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal. 

The ballot box gave us a remeay then—and 
Just in time. And that lesson we must not 
forget now. 

That experience, and the social-economic 
progress that followed, gives convincing 
proof that it is only dynamic political action 
that spells out progress in our democratic 
system—dynamic because it reflects the 
needs of our people. 

That experience, coupled with lessons of 
the past, also stands as proof that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has best served the needs of the 
people of the United States. But the Demo¬ 
cratic Party Itself has flourished only when 
it fought the good fight of progressive poPtl- 
cal action. 

We here tonight know that when the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party ceases to be the people's party, 
it will die—and it will be well dead. 

Borne of you here tonight are businessmen, 
and you are concerned not only with keeping 
and strengthening the freedom of our free 
enterprise system; you are also concerned 
with obtaining the maximum of business 
opportunities under full and fair employ¬ 
ment conditions that will provide a continu¬ 
ous high level of fair profits. 

Some of you here are workers equally con¬ 
cerned with maintaining a maximum of op¬ 
portunities under conditions of full and fair 
employment—so as to guarantee a decent 
annual wage and a continuous chance for 
advancement. 

Others of you are housewives who. in the 
arduous task of running your homes in war¬ 
time. learned well the lessons of price con¬ 
trols—and who, today, as a result of your 
wartime experience, can appreciate the need 
for holding the line on prices. 

And still others of you come from the 
academic world and can best appreciate the 
necessities of more and better education—of 
more and better scientific research and 
teaching facilities available to all the peo¬ 
ple—of the need particularly better to equip 
all of us to meet the new problems of living 
at peace, one nation with another, in an 
atomic age, and at the same time, to direct 
the peaceful functions of atomic power into 
socially useful channels. 

For myself, I am here tonight still fighting 
for the things Franklin Roosevelt fought 
for—and supporting President Truman In 
his fight for the progressive legislation that 
will continue to make the Democratic Party 
the party of progress in this country. And 
I know quite a bit about this kind of a fight— 
from the inside of my own family. My 
grandfather and my father, out in Iowa, 
fought the fight against the forces of privi¬ 
lege in the Republican Party. I Joined in 
the same fight—and I learned, as my grand¬ 
father and lather before me learned, the 
utter hopelessness of looking to the Repub¬ 
lican Party for national progress. I have 
the utmost sympathy with those progressive 
Republicans who still look to the Republican 
Party for progress on a national scale—I 
shared their faith once—and was disillu¬ 
sioned. 


That it why 1 am here tonight as a Demo¬ 
crat. I campaigned for Alfred E. Smith in 
1028—and I will keep up the fight as long as 
the Democratic Party remains the people's 
party. 

But political parties are not ends in them¬ 
selves. They are merely the instruments of 
the people's power—the political expression 
of the people’s will. There is need—an in¬ 
dispensable need—for political action inde¬ 
pendent of organized political parties. There 
is need for organized but independent effort 
to stimulate thought and action by the indi¬ 
vidual voter—to awaken political conscious¬ 
ness, to keep political parties aware of popu¬ 
lar needs, and to keep political controversy 
on a national level. There is an urgent need 
for Independent pressure through such ^ or¬ 
ganizations as the National Citizens Politi¬ 
cal Action Committee. 

So, again, that's why we are here tonight. 
And here in Connecticut you have an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to see what the people's 
power means in action. 

You now have in Connecticut four good 
Representatives in Congress who have a 
splendid voting record—all Democrats—who 
are progressive right down the line on both 
domestic and international issues. 

I refer to Joseph Ryteb, Herman Kopple- 
MANN, Mrs. Chase Woodhouse, and James 
Geelan from here in New Haven. 

How do you get good Representatives like 
these? You get them only by getting out 
the independent vote—not only In Presiden¬ 
tial years but especially in the off years. 

To emphasize the Importance of the off 
years, let us take the case of Herman Kop- 
PLEMANN. a progressive businessman who 
understands that the real interests of free 
enterprise cannot be separated from the in¬ 
terests of the whole of the people. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1936. a Presi¬ 
dential year. He was defeated in 1938. He 
was elected again in 1940. another Presiden¬ 
tial year. He was defeated again in 1942. 
He was reelected again in 1944, again a Presi¬ 
dential year. His record in voting in the 
people’s interest is perfect. Why, then, was 
he not reelected in the off years? Simply 
because too many voters of his district— 
as all too often happens in too many dis¬ 
tricts of the United States—slumbered on 
election day. 

It Is the Job of the National Citizens Po¬ 
litical Action Committee—It is the Job of 
every Independent voter—to see that there 
Is no slumbering In the coming off-year elec¬ 
tion. Stop the slumbering and you need 
have no fear of losing Representatives like 
Mrs. Woodhouse, Herman Kopplemann, Jo¬ 
seph Rtter, and James Geei.an. 

Stop the slumbering and you will have 
plenty of opportunities of public service for 
good progressives like Lieutenant Governor 
Snow and Margaret Connors. 

Stop the slumbering and you can have 
from Connecticut, even in an off year, a solid 
progressive Democratic bloc of six Members— 
Just as you had in 1936 and again in 1940. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the necessity for watchfulness in every single 
congressional district in the country. What 
does one vote mean? Well, Just a short time 
before Pearl Harbor, one single vote in Con¬ 
gress saved the extension of the draft law. 
Every Congressman counts. Furthermore, 
continuity in Congress Is a matter of very 
specific concern to everyone Interested in 
progress. 

Again let us take Congressman Kopplb- 
MANN'8 case. Had the voters of bis district 
not slumberered In the off-year elections, 
Kopplemann would have had 8 years' senior¬ 
ity instead of 2. As long as the coxnmlt- 
tee systems In both the Senate and House are 
organized as they are on the basis of seni¬ 
ority, this would have given the progressive 
voters of Connecticut a much stronger voice 
In Congress. 

But you in Connecticut stand to lose one 
or xnore-^perhaps all—of the four excellent 


representatives if you don't get out the vote. 
This year is another off-year. You must re¬ 
verse the usual trend of off-year voting. Is 
this possible? Is it superhuman? 1 do not 
think so. To reverse the trend requires only 
that you keep after the one voter out of 
eight who voted In 1944 but who will stay 
home in 1946 if he follows past habits. Re¬ 
member—only one out of eight. And If this 
one citizen who would otherwise remain at 
home realized how closely the off-year elec¬ 
tions are tied to his personal interest—Just 
as closely, in fact, as the Presidential elec¬ 
tions—he would be bright and early at the 
ballot box. 

The answer is up to the people like you 
here tonight. It is up to you to do the Job. 
It is up to you to awaken these part-time 
citizens to their own Interest. It is up to 
you to reach them wherever you see them— 
In your churches, at the drug store, at the 
movies, everjrwhere. In the end. it means 
you ring their doorbells and talk to them as 
neighbors. 

But I came here tonight not only to plead 
for a continued progressive Democratic dele¬ 
gation frorp your State. I came because 
other national servants badly needed for our 
national safety happen to come from your 
State. And they also need help and need it 
now. 

One of these is your very able Senator 
Brien McMahon who is the chairman of the 
most important congressional committee ever 
set up in these United States—the Special 
Committee of the United States Senate on 
Atomic Energy. 

• Brien McMahon Is giving this committee, 
to this overwhelming international problem 
of atomic power, an intelligent and enlight¬ 
ened leadership. His own bill for controlling 
atomic power and for the application of 
atomic power to peacetime life is an excellent 
bill. I testified* in behalf of this bill last 
week, and I call upon you here tonight to 
give Brien McMahon and his bill, 8. 1717, 
your complete and active support. 

There are three atomic energy bills under 
study. The McMahon bill is the only one 
which maintains the principle of Government 
responsibility to the people. It is the only 
one which places control of the atomic energy 
commission completely In the hands of the 
electorate and its chosen representatives. 
The McMahon bill stands for the traditional 
principle of civilian control over military 
matters—which has always guarded against 
military domination or dictatorship. The 
McMahon bill best provides for the develop¬ 
ment of the peacetime U8c.s of atomic energy 
through the channels of free private enter¬ 
prise under careful Government control and 
licensing. It best provides for the utilization 
of atomic energy for the betterment of all 
of the peoples of the world. 

There are powerful forces arrayed against 
Brien McMahon and his committee. These 
forces can be defeated only by mobilizing 
of the support of the people behind men 
like Brien McMahon who are fighting the 
cause of the people's peace. 

I came to Connecticut tonight for a further 
reason—to strengthen. If I can. the hand of 
another of your leaders of the people’s cause 
in Washington. That man is Chester Bowles. 

I know a little something about being on 
the receiving end of brickbats, and I am 
sure that Chester Bowles has received more 
brickbats in the past 6 months than anyone 
else In Washington. And why? Because he 
has so successfully resisted every pressure ex¬ 
cept the pressure of the general welfare. In 
any popularity contest among the plain 
people buying food and clothes—and trying 
to find a place to live or trying to build a 
home—I am sure that Chester Bowles would 
rate Just about 100 percent. But Chester 
Bowles Is not asking for the bouquets that 
are long overdue him. He is asking for sup¬ 
port. He needs it now. 

Ther*^ Is no need here for a textbook lec¬ 
ture on the dangers of Infiatlon. But there 
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It need here to point out that the danger of 
inflation does exist today—more than ever be¬ 
fore. You can avert this danger again only 
by mobilizing public opinion behind Chester 
Bowles in his flght to hold the line on prices. 
There ij no time to lose. 

Now. I want to mention one other item 
of business—the need for intelligent consid¬ 
eration of International financial action. The 
immediate occasion is the necessity for con¬ 
gressional approval of the British loan—an 
arrangement negotiated over many months 
by men whose integrity and experience com¬ 
mands our respect. Approval of this loan Is 
also a part of the flght for the people's peace. 
The issues involved are not complex as some 
financiers and their economists would have 
you believe. The Issues in fact are simple. 

The loan amounts to $3,750,000,000. a big 
sum, but still only the equivalent of what it 
cost us to flght the war for a period of 16 
days. Britain needs this money to get on 
her feet again. We are the only nation in a 
position to lend it to her. If she does not 
get this money from us, she will be forced 
to embark on a program of restrictive trade. 
The world, then, will quickly became divided 
into competitive blocs, the sterling bloc of 
Britain, the dollar bloc of the United States, 
and the Russian bloc. The fight for the 
people's peace can fall on this one issue alone. 

Tonight. I have set forth some of the items 
of the people’s business which demand your 
immediate and constant attention—if we are 
to obtain and maintain this peace of abun¬ 
dance that we and the peoples of our Allied 
Nations earned through horrible years of 
war. * 

Some people of little faith in the demo¬ 
cratic process would seem to believe that we 
lost this war for peace and security for all. 
The views of these people have been well ex¬ 
pressed by the recent advertisements of the 
Society of Sentinels. Inc.—a fit successor to 
the Liberty League. Now the Society of 
Sentinels, bespeaking the privilege of the few 
against the general welfare of all of us, ad¬ 
vocates the elimination of nearly every pro¬ 
gressive constructive measure enacted since 
1B32. 

These agents of reaction, camouflaged be¬ 
neath high-sounding labels, would lead us 
back to the days when there was no social se¬ 
curity—no protection of legimate investment 
in the market places—no minimum wage 
laws and no guaranty of collective bai'gain- 
Ing—and no government protection against 
those monopolistic practices endangering all 
business activity. 

They would lead us back to mass unemploy¬ 
ment and plenty of starvation—back to an¬ 
other economic break-down with all of its 
frightening potentialities. 

Did we flght and win our costliest war to be 
so fearful of democratic progress? Are we so 
weak as a people that we must cower before 
the problems of a peace that holds out more 
hope of opportunity for all—more real and 
lasting prosperity for all—than we have ever 
before known? 

We take pride in being a Nation of intelli¬ 
gent, enlightened people. And I do not be¬ 
lieve that the Intelligent people of this coun¬ 
try, given the facts, will knuckle do^n to the 
forces of defeatism. 

Progress is in our blood. Progress has al¬ 
ways been the life stream of these United 
States. 

It is the kind of progress that spells out 
full and fair and continuous employment, 
and a continuous chance for advancement for 
the worker—full production and a continu¬ 
ous level of fair profits for the businessman— 
and a fair break for the consumer who repre¬ 
sents all of us. 

It is the kind of progress that spells out 
the uses of atomic energy not for purposes of 
universal suicide—but for purposes of uni¬ 
versal plenty. 

This is what I mean by the people's peace. 
The answer lies with you—the people. You 
can have It—^but the time for your decision Is 
here and now. 


Polide* Upon Which the President and 
Congress Do Not Agree 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Policies Upon Which the Presi¬ 
dent and Congress Do Not Agree,” writ¬ 
ten by Fred Brenckman and published in 
the Pebruai*y issue of the National 
Grange Monthly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Policies Upon Which the President and 
Congress Do Not Agree—«Mant Legislators 
Doubt the Soundness and Workability of 
Certain Major Features or the Program 
Mr. Truman Advocates 
During the course of his radio address to 
the Nation on the night of January 3, Presi¬ 
dent Truman gave Congress full credit lor its 
loyal cooperation in the field of foreign affairs, 
but he remarked on the domestic front the 
legislative branch of the Government could 
offer no similar record of achievement. De¬ 
claring that the domestic problems with 
which we are faced during the postwar era are 
Just as serious as those with which we have to 
grapple on the world stage, the President took 
Congress to task for not having acted with 
more alacrity on some of the legislative pro¬ 
posals he has sponsored. 

He specifically mentioned the need of legis¬ 
lation authorizing the appointment of fact¬ 
finding boards as a help in the settlement of 
disputes between labor and management; the 
prompt enactment of the full employment 
bill; the bill Increasing the minimum wages 
now provided by low for unskilled workers In 
Industry; the measure providing for Federal 
funds to supplement the unemployment 
benefits now paid by the several States; to¬ 
gether with the bill making permanent the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

In his radio address, the President appealed 
to the American people, whom he termed “the 
most powerful pressure group in the world,” 
to bring their influence to bear on Congress 
In behalf of his legislative program. He in¬ 
dicated that if Congress did not like his pro¬ 
gram it should adopt one of Its own. 

It is not that Congress is unwilling to co¬ 
operate with the President under proper con¬ 
ditions in dealing with some of the subjects 
mentioned In his address. This applies with 
particular force to the prevailing unrest on 
the industrial front, which is seriously re¬ 
tarding the tramition from a wartime econ¬ 
omy to one of peace. 

The truth is that many Members of Con¬ 
gress, regardless of party, seriously doubt the 
wisdom and soundness of some of the major 
legislative proposals advanced by the Presi¬ 
dent. These doubts and misgivings are not 
confined to the members of the legislative 
branch of the Government alone; they are 
shared by large segments of the population. 
dealing with industrial unrest 
For example, while the proposed legislation 
for the establishment of fact-finding boards 
in the adjustment of labor disputes meets 
with the approval of Walter Reuther, vice 
president of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO. It la not approved by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Xia- 
bor, and those for whom he speaks. Mr. 
Green declares that the passage of this legis¬ 


lation would create a worse situation than 
that which it is intended to cure. Some labor 
leaders have remained discreetly silent. Of 
course, Mr. Green and other labor leaders 
are aware of the fact that if the principle of 
"showing the books” should be established, 
it would often mean that labor would have 
to accept a reduction in wages. On the whole, 
labor has not been friendly to profit-sharing 
plans, because the adoption of such plans 
would also mean the sharing of losses. 

When General Motors Corp. was asked to 
show its books to the fact-finding board 
which President Truman appointed In ad¬ 
vance of any legislation on the subject, in an 
effort to get an understanding of the iesues 
involved in the strike at the numerous plants 
of the company, it refused. 

“What is the UAW-CIO really after?'’ asked 
the company. “Is It seeking facts or new 
economic power? Does it want to know 
things or to run things?” 

Continuing, the statement of the company 
declared; 

“The obvious fact is that the UAW-CIO 
has gone beyond Its rights under the law and 
is reaching, not for information, but for new 
power—not for a look at past figures, but lor 
the power to sit In on forecasting and plan¬ 
ning for the future. 

"A LOOK AT THE BOOKS 

"A ‘look at the books’ is a clever catch 
phrase Intended as an opening wedge, where¬ 
by unions hope to pry their way Into the 
whole field of management. It surely leads 
to the day when union bosses, under the 
threat of strike, will demand the right to tell 
what we can make, when we can make Jt, 
where we can make It. and how much we 
must charge you—all with an eye on what 
labor can take out of the business, rather 
than the value that goes into the product. 
If the union can do this In the case of Gen¬ 
eral Motors, It can do It to every business in 
this land of ours." 

Someone has suggested that what is needed 
In the present situation, even more than 
fact-finding boards, is principle-finding 
boards! In any event. If the books of Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp. had shown that the com¬ 
pany was In a position to pay the full 30- 
percent increase In wages demanded by the 
striking workers, such an arrangement would 
not have been fair to the competitors of the 
company, nor to the genera] public. 

The people who buy the products of Gen¬ 
era! Motors Corp. or of any other manufac¬ 
turing concerns are entitled to share in any 
benefits that may accrue from improved 
processes or the economies effected through 
mass production. In the past the people 
have received their share of such benefits in 
the form of lower prices. Under the plan 
put forth by the UAW-CIO, the workers 
would monopolize all these gains, leaving 
the public entirely out of consideration. 

AMENDING WAGES AND HOURS ACT 

Turning to another of Mr. Truman's re¬ 
quests for legislative action, take the bill 
amending the Wages and Hours Act of 1938. 
This act at present fixes the minimum wage 
of unskilled labor in industry at 40 cents per 
hour. The pending bill in this connection 
would immediately raise the minimum to 
65 cents per hour, with a goal of 75 cents an 
hour In 2 years. 

Every well disposed person naturally wants 
to see all workers properly compensated. 
There Is truth and justice In the Biblical say¬ 
ing. “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” But 
when the Federal Government or any other 
unit of government, undertakes to tell an 
employer In private industry how much he 
must pay his workers, regardless of economic 
conditions, and without the Government 
contributing anything whatsoever to the pay 
roll. It is violative of all sound principles of 
government. 

It has well been observed that the chief 
function of the legislator is not to make 
• laws, but to discover them. There is a higher 
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law than that which ia paated by Congress; 
there is a higher law than the ruling that 
may be made by some governmental board or 
bureau, and that is the economic law. When 
the economic law Is violated the penalty Is 
always awift and sure. 

While In a narrow sense agriculture la ex¬ 
empted from the workings of the wage-hour 
law. officially known as the Pair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act, actually the farmer must compete 
with Industry In the labor market. Who 
would want to work for the farmer at a rate 
within his reach, based on the returns he 
receives for his products, if it were made 
Illegal for an employer In Industry to pay less 
than 75 cents an hour, even lor the most 
Inefficient and unskilled labor in the coun¬ 
try? Aside from the agricultural angle, there 
are many thousands of marginal industries 
scattered fedl over the land that could not 
afford to pay such a minimum wage, unless 
the further progress of inflation should 
greatly reduce the value of the dollar. 

It would appear, therefore, that however 
good the Intentions of the proponents of a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour may be. 
the effects of the enactment of the pending 
br* would be to throw countless thousands 
of people out of work, because nobody could 
afford to hire them. Perhaps this may ex¬ 
plain why Congress hesitates to enact such 
a measure. 

THE FULL UCPLOTMXNT BILL 

The title of the so-called full employment 
bill, also advocated by the President, has an 
alluring sound. During the latter part of 
September the Senate passed this bill after 
quite a few changes and amendments, in¬ 
tended to protect the public interest. The 
measure was referred to the House Commit¬ 
tee on Expenditures In the Executive Depart¬ 
ments. headed by Gaetex Manasco, of Ala¬ 
bama. who commands the respect of all his 
colleagues. There are quite a number of able 
and conscientious men on this committee. 

Lengthy hearings were conducted on the 
Senate bill by this committee. A number of 
House bills bearing on the same subject were 
also considered. The committee bad so little 
confldence in the Senate-approved measure 
that it was voted down. 17 to 3. Then the 
committee proceeded to prepare a substitute 
bill, which was reported to the House and 
passed on December 14. The bills are now 
In conference between the two branches of 
Congress, and It Is difficult to predict what 
may emerge. 

The bill passed by the Senate declares that 
**A11 Americans able to work and seeking 
work are entitled to an opporttmity for use¬ 
ful. remunerative, regular, full-time employ¬ 
ment, including self-emplojrment in agricul¬ 
ture. commerce. Industry, and the profes- 
Bloxis.*' 

Very briefly, the Senate bill provides that 
to the extent that full employment cannot 
be furnished by private enterprise, there shall 
be *'such volume of Federal Investment and 
expendiyires as may be needed • • • to 

achieve the objective of continuing full em¬ 
ployment." An amendment was Included 
which provides that this shall be done in a 
manner "consistent with the needs and ob¬ 
ligations of the Fedwal Government and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy." 

In Its original form, the bill made no pro¬ 
vision whatever for raising the money neces¬ 
sary to finance public-works piograms under¬ 
taken to provide full employment. As passed, 
the Senate bill provides that at the begin¬ 
ning of each regular f^esslon the President 
•hall transmit to Congress a "National Pro¬ 
duction and Employment Budget" for the 
ensuing fiscal year and such longei period 
as he may deem appropriate. This budget 
Is to estimate the number of employment op¬ 
portunities that will be open in private in¬ 
dustry during the ensuing year, and the 
President is directed to make such recom- 
inendations as he may deem necessary to 


take up any slack in the labor market. This 
message or report is then to be referred to a 
Joint committee of the Senate and House, 
which committee, in turn, is to report its 
findings and recommendations to both 
branches of Congress not later than April 
1 of each year. A Senate amendment pro¬ 
vides that any program for Federal invest¬ 
ment and expenditures In providing full em¬ 
ployment during timet of peace shall be 
accompanied by a program of taxation. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE STATES OBJETTIONS 

In reporting Its substitute bill to the 
Hourp, Chairman Manasco's committee said; 

"All are agreed that high levels of employ¬ 
ment in the United States must be main¬ 
tained. All are not agreed on how this^ob- 
Jectlve is to be achieved. Both the Senate 
bill and the two companion House bills adopt 
the theory that the maintenance, not only 
of high levels of employment but of con¬ 
tinued 'full-time* employment * * * is 

the responsibility of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. • • • 

"This committee substitute unqualifiedly 
rejects this theory, under which employment 
through private enterprise would be perfunc¬ 
tory. and the guaranty would really rest on 
Federal investment and expendltiue—a 
gigantic and unworkable proposal contem¬ 
plating improvised expenditures and un¬ 
wholesome Federal concentration. The 
adoption of such a theory not only would 
Inevitably entail continued deficit spending, 
but would also destroy the system which has 
made this Nation great and strong—^the sys¬ 
tem of free competitive entei'prise. under 
which the highest standard of living In his¬ 
tory has been attained." 

Entertaining such convictions, it will read¬ 
ily be understood why the members of the 
House committee did not feel they would be 
discharging their responsibility to the 
American people by perfunctorily putting 
the stamp of approval on the blU passed by 
the Senate, or by reporting out either of the 
two House bills which were considered. 

In the meantime, nobody has been injured 
because the committee took the time that 
was needed to give proper consideration to 
the weighty proposal that was placed before 
It. It is interesting to note in pasBing that 
while Government economists estimated 
there would be 6.000,000 unemployed people 
during the early part of the reconversion era, 
the best figures available today indicate that 
there are only 1.500.000 unemployed; and 
such is the demand for labor that these un¬ 
employed can easily be provided with Jobs 
under our system of private enterprise. 
This goes to show how for wrong the guesses 
of Government economists can sometimes be. 

The bill passed by the House discards the 
term "full employment." and substitutes as 
a title "The Employment Production Act." 
It places heavy emphasis on preserving, 
maintaining, and encouraging our tradi¬ 
tional system of free enterprise. The bill 
provides for the appointment of a council 
of three economic advisers to the President, 
each of whom shall receive a salary of $15,000 
per year. This council is directed to prepare 
an annual report on economic conditions 
and place it in the hands of the President 
not later than the Ist of January each year. 
The President, in turn, is directed to for¬ 
ward this document to the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, which is to be 
established by Congress. The several com¬ 
mittees to which this report may be referred 
shall report to Congress as a whole not later 
than the 1st of May, making such recom¬ 
mendations as they may deem advisable. 

That, in simplified form, is the gist of the 
House bill, which the President declares is 
not acceptable to him 

FAIB EMFLOTMEMT PHACnCE BILL 

Perhaps the most oontroveiaial measure 
touched upon by Mr. Truman In his radio 
address is the fair employment practice bill. 


which is intended to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

This bill was favorably reported to the 
House from the Committee on Labor on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1945. by Mrs. Mart Nobton. head of 
the committee. Both the Democratic and 
the Republican Parties have given pledges to 
support the principles contained in this 
measure, which is in danger of becoming a 
political football during this election year. A 
majority of the member^ of the Rulef- Com¬ 
mittee of the House is against the bill. and a 
))etltion is being circulated to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of the 
measure in order to bring it to a vote in the 
House. To accomplish this, 218 signatures 
to the petition are necessary, or a majority 
of the entire membership of the House. 

The bill calls for the appointment of a 
Commission of five members, each of whom 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year 
an this Commission is u be given broad 
and sweeping powers to carr;, out the pur¬ 
poses of the act. The Commission ie to be 
empowered to make Its cwn rules and regula¬ 
tions. which can only be set aside *'»y the pas¬ 
sage of a concurrent rerolutior by Congress 
within a period of 60 davs after the Iscuance 
of such rules or regulations. 

Under the provisions of the bill, head¬ 
quarters of the Commission will be in Wash¬ 
ington, but there is no limit fixed ar tc the 
number of branch offices that may be estab¬ 
lished. The rules laid do^n by the Com¬ 
mission are Intended to apply to employers 
in private Industry, together »vith the Fed¬ 
eral Government and its various agencies, as 
well as the State governments and their 
minor subdivisions, including cour ties, 
citieB, townships, and schoc' districts. The 
term "employer** is defined as a person hav¬ 
ing in his employ, six or more individuals, or 
any person acting in tne interest of such 
employer, directly or indirectly. 

Any employer against ^ 'horn a complaint 
might be filed would not be entitled to a Jury 
trial. The Fair Employment Practice Com¬ 
mission would decide the case If th. de¬ 
fendant should be found guilty by the Com¬ 
mission. he could be forced to desist of the 
practice complained of. and could be required 
to hire, rehire, or promote the complainant, as 
the case might be. with back vi-ges from 
the time the alleged act o: discrimination 
occurred. 

Any person willfully resisting, preventing, 
or impeding the work of any member of the 
Commission or its agents shall be subject to 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or not more 
than 1 year of Imprisonment. 

PICriTRED AS pandora's BOX 

In a minority report on the bill filed by 
Congressman Clark Fisher, of Texas, a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Labor, he says: 

'Tills bill Is a departure from the tradi¬ 
tional American system of free enterprise, 
with respect to the ight that has always 
been enjoyed by employers to use their own 
sound judgment and discretion in selecting 
loyal and capable t .ployees. • • * It 

therefore follows that the proposal to deprive 
the businessman and the farmer affected by 
this bill of the basic privilege of passing Judg¬ 
ment on the choice of his employees, and of 
transferring that final determination to a 
bureau in Washington, smacks strongly of 
totalitarianism. 

**The bill, if enacted, is extremely unfair to 
the Negro race in America, for whose alleged 
benefit it is designed. The measure would be 
unenforceable. Its attempted enforcement 
would have the natural effect of resulting in 
strikes, riots, and violence and in bringing 
about racial prejudice ;nd discrimination. 
It la manifestly unfair to Uie American 
Negro, because it would retard his progress 
and would be calculated to foment racial 
feeling and bitterness against him." 

Mr. Fibber is further of the opinion that 
the enactment of this bill would set the stage 
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for a new era of racketeering and blackmail 
In America; -hat It would result In thousands 
end thousands of lawsuits being filed by 
troublemakers and professional agitators. 
He declares the measure would legalize and 
dignify the activities of those who would 
practice shysterism and blackmail In Amer¬ 
ica. The constitutionality of such a measure 
is. of course, extremely doubtful. 

The unemployment compensation bill, to 
which the President referred in his address, 
passed the Senate on September 20. It was 
referred to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. The committee considered the 
measure but came to the conclusion that it 
would be unwise to enact it, particularly so 
because of the large number of strikes that 
were called following tht surrender of Japan. 

The bill provides that during the recon¬ 
version period, ending June 30, 1947, unem¬ 
ployed persons shall be entitled to compen¬ 
sation at the rate of $26 er week, not exceed¬ 
ing 26 weeks in each year. To make this pos¬ 
sible. Federal funds would be used to supple¬ 
ment unemployment compensation payable 
under State laws, and to equalize such 
payments. 

Feed Brenckman. 


Collective Bargaining Can Work 


REMARKC 

OF 

HON. EARLC.MICHENER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, wheth¬ 
er or not collective bargaining between 
management and labor Is effective neces¬ 
sarily depends on the attitude and the 
approach of those doing the bargaining. 
Fairness, understanding, and reasonable¬ 
ness on both sides are essential. Success 
depends much upon the approach in each 
case. Rule or ruin, vindictiveness, ha¬ 
tred, and desire to punish, have no place 
in a collective-bargaining conference. 
Good faith must be the cornerstone of 
every conference. 

In these troublesome management- 
labor days, it is gratifying to report that 
collective bargaining can, will, and does 
work, if both sides want It to work. 
Interdependence must be recognized. 

Mr. Speaker, I make reference to an 
Industry in my district in which both 
management and labor have done an 
outstanding Job throughout the war, 
where labor strife has not interfered with 
war production and all because there 
exists the proper spirit on the part of 
those in the front offices as well as in the 
production rooms^ I make reference to 
the Monroe Auto Equipment Co. of 
Monroe. Mich. What I mean is best ex¬ 
plained in a front-page news article, ap¬ 
pearing in the Monroe Evening News of 
February 11. which reads as follows: 

AUTO EQUIPMENT WAGES UP 18.5 CENTS—NEW 

WAGE agreement, RATIFIED BY UNION, PRO¬ 
VIDES SECURITT CLAUSE 

A wage increase of 18 cents an hour, ef¬ 
fective March 1, was announced today for all 
employees of the Monroe Auto Equipment 
Go. A Joint announcement was made today 
by officers of Local 878, UAW-CIO, and repre¬ 
sentatives of management who met with the 
bargaining committee of the union. The 


Increase granted Is plant-wide. Including 
office workers who will receive a minimum 
of 181/^ cents an hoxir Increase based on their 
salary. 

Negotiations have been in progress for the 
past 2 weeks and the agreement was approved 
at a special meeting of the local held Sunday 
at the high school. 

Both management and the union empha¬ 
sized that negotiations were completely ami¬ 
cable throughout. The company’s contract 
with the union runs yearly to September 1 
and provides for wage negotiations at 6- 
month Intervals instituted by either manage¬ 
ment or the union. 

A security clause for the company is a 
part of the agreement and is the first to be 
granted by the union. Under this clause any 
employee Involved or participating In an un¬ 
authorized work stoppage or strike will for¬ 
feit any part of the company’s profit-sharing 
fund accrued to his benefit from the begin¬ 
ning of the fiscal year up to the time of the 
disqualification. Any disqualified person, 
upon reinstatement, shall participate in the 
fund from the time of reinstatement to the 
end of the fiscal year. The money involved 
during disqualification shall be added to the 
general fund and distributed to all persons 
not Involved in the unauthorized strike or 
work stoppage. 

Negotiation for the wage increase was at 
the request of the union and the amount of 
the raise is based on what appears to be the 
pattern of the big three of the automotive 
Industry—Chrysler, General Motors, and 
Ford^union members said. The local com¬ 
pany has extensive manufacturing contracts 
with the Chrysler Corp. Chrysler and Ford 
have already signed similar contracts. 

The company’s profit-sharing plan has 
been in effect since 1938. It places 25 per¬ 
cent of the profits after normal taxes in a 
pool for distribution upon a percentage basis 
to the employees. Payment is usually made 
in December for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 

The wage increase will affect approximately 
1,400 employees of Auto Equipment plants 
in Monroe, Petersburg, Temperance, and 
French town. It brings the company’s base 
minimum rate to $1.01 for a 40-hour week. 

James Morgan and John Adams, interna¬ 
tional represeptatlves of UAW-CIO from 
Pontiac region 1-B, were in Monroe yesterday 
for the meeting with the union. The bar¬ 
gaining committee of the local tmit included 
Marvin Otterpohl, Robert Redding. Carlos 
Gastambile, Mike Birch, and Ben Trombley, 
in addition to Irving Bruhn, union president. 
Company representatives included B. D. Mc¬ 
Intyre, W. D. McIntyre, officers; George M. 
Strelcher, plant superintendent; and Carl 
Savage, director of personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, this employer and these 
employees have not only helped them¬ 
selves but they have rendered a service 
to the public, and are entitled to the 
thanks of all of us. May I express the 
hope that others will follow this prece¬ 
dent? 


Secret, Sordid, and Stupid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF M1CU20AN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. WOODRX77F. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rxcokd I Include the following edi¬ 


torial from the Washington Dally News 
of February 12, 1946: 

SECRET, SORDID, AND STUPID 

If there was ever a more sordid deal by the 
United States than the needless bribery of 
Russia to enter the Jap war. we can't recaU 
it. Now that the text of the agreement by 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin at Yalta has 
been made public, it turns out to be even 
worse than feared. 

It violated assurances by the President and 
State Department that no secret political 
agreements had been or would be made. 

In giving the Kuriles and South Saghallen 
to Russia, it violated the first and second 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter against terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement, and the Ignited Na¬ 
tions Declaration. It violated the Cairo 
agreement which said Japan would be ex¬ 
pelled from territories taken by violence and 
greed—which does not cover the Kuriles. 

In agreeing to hand over to Russia the 
Jap territories, it usurped powers of the Al¬ 
lied peace conference. This peace confer¬ 
ence authority was underlined by President 
Truman in his statement on Potsdam, it 
was reasserted by Secretary Byrnes last week 
in his comment that the secret Yalta pact— 
which had been hidden even from him for 
7 months—would be subject to peace-confer¬ 
ence decision. But the secret text provides 
that these Soviet claims “shall be imques- 
tlonably fulfilled*’—regardless. 

This was also a denial of the United States 
Constitution and the Senate’s treaty powers. 

Besides giving Russia the Jap territory, 
the pact Invaded the sovereign rights of our 
Chinese ally. It gave Russia special privi¬ 
leges at Port Arthur and Dairen and in con¬ 
trol of Manchurian railroads, and It sep¬ 
arated Outer Mongolia from China. Since 
none of this could be delivered without the 
consent of Chlang Kai-shek, the President 
agreed to “take mep-ures in order to obtain 
this concurrence on advice from Marshal 
Stalin.’* So the later Chlnese-Russian treaty, 
making good on the Big Three deal, was un¬ 
der this duress. 

The deal was stupid, because no bribe was 
needed. It was more to Russia’s interest 
than to ours that she fight Japan; because 
Japan was a nearer threat to her than to us, 
and because only by fighting could Russia 
get a stake in the postwar far eastern settle¬ 
ment. We could lick Japan without her 
help—and virtually did an 3 rway. 

The deal was stupid not only tor us. who 
had a reputation of International integrity 
to maintain, but also for Russia. She easily 
could have obtained from the legal peace 
conference legitimate trusteeship and bases 
in South Saghallen and the Kuriles. 

We believe the Big Three outsmarted them¬ 
selves. Roosevelt and Churchill unwittingly 
undermined an orderly and Just peace struc¬ 
ture. And Stalin has tipped his band to 
America, that he is playing a game in the 
Pacific of grab and ruthless power. 


It Tbit What He Fought For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
union prevents even a veteran doing what 
he thinks is a day's work. Here is the 
story from the Grand Rapids Herald: 

WORKS TOO HARD, LOSES JOB 

A 89-year-old Army veteran, with 2 years' 
service in the Pacific, charged Thursday he 
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has been deprived of his job at the Fox De 
Luxe Brewing Co. plant here because union 
workers declaed the veteran worked too hard. 

The veteran, Charles F. Samalot, 810 Lafa¬ 
yette Avenue SB., recently employed by the 
brewery, told Clarence Case, director of the 
veterans' counseling center, three union 
members told him his work permit card had 
been suspended when he approached the 
time clock Thursday morning. 

The union, United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
and Soft Drink Workers of America, has a 
closed-shop agreement with the brewery. 

L R. Brand, secretary of the union’s local. 
No. 264, verified the veterans’ charges saying 
Samelot was “doing two men’s work.*’ The 
union has other charges against the veteran. 
Brand said, but did not offer details. 

‘*We want to keep as many of our mem¬ 
bers working as possible.” Brand explained, 
adding that "when somebody does two men’s 
work he’s keeping somebody else out of a 
Job.’’ 

A hearing in the ease is scheduled Saturday 
when E. Q. McCann, the union’s interna¬ 
tional representative, is due here from De¬ 
troit. 

Samalot was described as “very'satisfac¬ 
tory'* by a spokesman for the brewery who 
said management "would like him to re¬ 
main with us.** 

"However.’ said the brewery spokesman, 
“the union has canceled his card." 

Samalot. married and the father of an 11- 
year-old son now ill, said he would moke 
a fight for his job. 

Although the union is independent. Local 
No. 264 is affiliated with the Kent County 
Industrial Union Council (CIO). 


DAR Reply to Mrs. Lace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or MISSXSSXFPX 

IN *rHE HOUSB OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record. I am inserting a 
letter from Mrs. Julius Young Talmadge, 
president general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, replying to the re¬ 
marks of the lady from Connecticut 
fMrs. Lucxl. 

The matter referred to follows: 

National Socixty, Daughters 

or THE Aiaerican Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. John E. Rankin, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Rankin : The Honorable Clare 
Boothe Luce, of Connecticut, published an 
extension of remarks in the Conoressional 
Record, of Monday, February 4, concerning 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
which contained misstatements requiring 
correction. 

It appears that Representative Lucs has 
attempted to secure the list of chapters and 
the list of members of the DAR for her per¬ 
sonal use. She requested this list through 
Mr. Ernest S. Orifflth, director of the Legis¬ 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. Qrlffith was told by letter from Mrs. 
Raymon C. Qoodfellow, organizing secretary 
general of the DAR that the organization’s 
mailing list is not available to the public. 

Representative Lucs has raised the point 
that the DAR Is required In its corporation 
to report annually to Congress. Ihis Is in¬ 
correct. The DAK is required to report an¬ 


nually to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution concerning the proceedings of its 
own continental congress. 

Representative Luce complains that since 
the mailing list of the DAR Is not available 
to the public it is Impossible for any Mem¬ 
ber of Congress **to seek the opinion of all 
chapters concerning the 'white artists only’ 
clause In the Constitution Hall contracts.*’ 

That also is incorrect. Any Member of 
Congress can secure from national headquar¬ 
ters the viewpoint of chapters in upholding 
or opposing the rules governing Constitution 
Hall in accordance with customs prevailing 
In the District of Columbia. 

If Representative Luce, however, complains 
that the mailing list of the DAR is not avail¬ 
able to those who want It for political pur¬ 
poses she is 100 percent correct. 

Communists, radicals, propagandists, and 
un-American troublemakers have long sought 
access to the mailing list of the DAR in 
order to stir up strife and discord. They 
would like to destroy the DAR. It is the 
same technique used against other organi¬ 
zations and societies to break them up. 
’Therefore, the DAR declines to give outfits 
membership list to any person, even to its 
own members. We are sure Members of Con¬ 
gress recognize the need for this and approve 
this policy. In fact no Member of Con¬ 
gress with the exception of Representative 
Luce has ever made a request for the mailing 
list of the DAR. 

Representative Luce has attempted to use 
the power of a Member of the Congress to se¬ 
cure the DAR mailing list for her use as a 
member of the OAR engaged In a dispute over 
the use of Constitution Hall. Representative 
Luce is aware that no member of the DAR 
has access to the mailing list. 

The Members of Congress know that all in¬ 
formation concerning the activities of the 
DAB is available at any time and that any 
reasonable request will be granted. 

In order to keep the record straight we 
respectfully ask that this letter be inserted 
in the Record. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Julius T. Talmadge, 

President General. 


Assistance for Central Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday. January 18), 1946 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous con.sent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech re¬ 
cently delivered in the city of Washing¬ 
ton by Dom Odo, Duke of Wurttenzberg, 
OSB, honorary chairman of the Central 
European Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., and chairman of the International 
Catholic Help for Refugees and War 
Victims. 

There being no objection, the address 
'was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In 1928 1 founded the Catholic under¬ 
ground because I was convinced at that time 
that we In Germany would turn either to 
communism or to nazism. On January 30. 
1938, the very day Hitler came into power, 
the terror against the people who did not 
agree with him and against the churches 
started. We had no arms to resist; only a 
moral, mental or spiritual resistance would be 
possible. On April SO, 1934, I was forced to 
leave Germany and go to Luxemburg and 


from there to Switzerland. Three times I 
was sentenced to death by the gestapo. 
Other countries were then contacted for the 
purpose of organizing resistance; first Aus¬ 
tria—but vith no great success and later 
Czechoslovakia and then Poland were also 
contacted. In late 1939 and early 1940 we 
brought, t-iTOugh the underground, 28.000 
Polish soldiers who were interned in Romania 
out of that country and into France. 

Before the invasion of Prance, several Ger¬ 
man officers came to me in Switzerland with 
the plans for the coming offensive against 
the French. These plans were given to the 
Allies but apparently did no good. I told 
these officers that the offensive would be a 
great success but that finally the United 
States would step In and liberate Germany 
from Hitler after the collapse of France. Ad¬ 
miral Canaris, Chief of the German Intelli¬ 
gence Service (later killed by the gestapo 
In 1D44) who hated Hitler and nazism, came 
to see me secretly in Switzerland. He was 
desperate concerning the victories of Hitler. 
My answer to him was that “Hitler would 
finally be defeated when the United States of 
America came Into the war.” 

After the Pearl Harbor disaster, I told the 
underground “do not despair—many ups and 
downs will come but finally the United States 
will bring victory and liberation of Europe.** 

When, the African invasion started, hopes 
of the underground arose; thousands of se¬ 
cret radio listeners were sentenced to death 
by the gestapo. How strong the resistance 
within Germany can best be shown by the 
following figures: 

During the Nazi regime the gestapo killed 
300,000 German Jews and 1,200,000 German 
Christians, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Soon reports plac"* the latter figure at 
2,000,000 which is probably exaggerated. 

Invasions of Italy and Prance—^D-day came. 

All antagonists of Hitler and nazism were 
full of hope—with the coming of the Allies 
everything would be changed for the better. 

Finally came the liberation. In the east 
the Russians raped, killed, looted, and reports 
from Silesia tell that conditions are worse 
than Dachau and Belsen ever were. First 
the Russians and the Red Poles forced the 
German population to leave land which they 
had lived upon for centuries. Now the Rus¬ 
sians and the Red Poles have a new plan—by 
starvation and terror they hope to force the 
remaining Germans into “volimtarlly” leaving 
the country. There is no official food ration 
In Eastern Germany but the people manage 
to scrape together about one meal a day. In 
the eastern areas all children under 2 years 
of age are dead. In one Silesian town of 
20,000 Inhabitants 80 adults die weekly of 
typhoid and infant mortality has approached 
100 percent. 

In th-' city of Hof, In Bavaria, displaced 
persons from the Baltic States. East and West 
Prussia, Mecklenburg, Pommern, Poland, Si¬ 
lesia. Czechoslovakia. Hungary, and other 
Balkan states have been assembled here. 
The number runs into the millions. Among 
them are over 3,400.000 children, nearly all 
orphans since their parents have been killed 
or deported to Siberia to be slave laborers for 
the Russians. 

In Wurttemberg alone French Morocco 
troops raped more than 40.000 women and 
young girls, even down to children 4 years of 
age. As a result venereal diseases are ram¬ 
pant and looting and killing took place on 
every hand. Similar situations took place in 
the French zones at Vorarlberg and TjTolia 
Ir Austria. 

Displaced persons mill aimlessly about 
other parts of Germany. Misery is prevalent 
In Norway and the Netherlands. Belgium 
faces many hardships and she must rebuild 
many of her cities and historic buildings, 
such as the Louvain, which were destroyed by 
the Nazis. 

In tiny, Independent Grand Duchy of IiUX- 
emburg 40 percent of the homes were de¬ 
stroyed by the changing tides of war. OX the 
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14,001 Luxemburg boys who were fore* 
nbly inducted Into the Nazi Army and slave- 
labor battalions, over 4,000 are dead and 2,000 
are still missing. These are prisoners at the 
Soviet. 

France is miserable. The lack of adequate 
food supplies and the fact that Industry has 
not as yet revived has had a profound effect 
upor the economic life of this cotintry and 
as a result, much of the continued dlAcultles 
of France are now felt by some to be due es¬ 
pecially to the irresponsible radical elements 
in her Government. 

In Italy hunger and starvation are events 
ol the day. And is this the promised libera¬ 
tion from Hitler and nazism? 

Now the peoples of Europe are beginning 
to say. ‘‘Under Hitler we had enot^h to eat, 
but now we are starving." The’ situation 
goes from bad to worse. The Four Horse¬ 
men of the Apocalypse ride across the face 
of Europe. 

Only one country can help—the United 
States, and through the United States Latin 
America can also participate. 

Please do not permit that the peoples of 
Europe shall be deceived in their faith in the 
United States. If help to Central Europe, 
and especially to central Germany, are not 
permitted, then we have to count upon four 
great dangers: 

1 Epidemics already now In the eastern 
part of Germany—typhoid and typhus have 
reached the epidemic proportions. These 
epidemics can affect United States occupa¬ 
tion troops and even come over to these 
United States. 

2. From hunger arises troubles, riots, and 
levolutlons. There is the danger that more 
American boys might lose their lives. 

3 Germans deceived in their faith of the 
United States will find that nazism and 
fascism were better. They will then say 
there was enough to eat under the Nazis. 
Then the Nazi criminals will become heroes 
and martyrs For when people starve, un¬ 
sound philosophies and theories as fantastic 
as they may be. sound good to a hungry man, 
aiiu he then oecomes excited and returns to 
these fallacious ideas. 

4. And. further. If the Germans are de¬ 
ceived in their faith in the United States 
they might be driven into the arms of bol¬ 
shevism They will feel that it is better to 
become Bolsheviks than to have their fami¬ 
lies starve to death and, so, in order to save 
the lives ol their wives and children, they 
would turn to this dangerous theory. If 
Germany turns to coxnmunism, then also 
France and all other countries of Europe will 
so in turn. Russia will have the whole man¬ 
power and the brains of Europe for the com¬ 
ing fight with the United States. 

All these dangers can be banned by helping 
the starved people in all countries of Europe 
without excluding any people or any coun¬ 
try. Help is urgently needed, but it must 
come quickly or otherwise it is too late, and 
then complete disaster will fall upon the 
world. 


No Gestapo and No Discrimination 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R.HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 13 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial from the Ralei'*h 
(N. C.) News and Observer of February 
11, 1946. This editorial was written by 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, who was Secre¬ 


tary of the Navy for 8 years during Pres¬ 
ident Woodrow Wilson's administration, 
and who more recently served as Ambas¬ 
sador to Mexico for more than 10 years 
under President Roosevelt's administra¬ 
tion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

NO GBSTAPO AND NO DISCRIMINATION 

Twice in recent years have visionaries, sec- 
tionallsts, and bitter partisans Joined forces 
to force inept legislation that would dig up 
more snakes than it would kill. 

The first was the attempt to transfer the 
enforcement of criminal law from the indi¬ 
vidual States to the Federal Government at 
Washington. L 3 mch law shocked and in¬ 
furiated good people in the North and the 
South. Naturally, there was demand to end 
this savagery and punish the perpetrators of 
the indefensible crime. Some good people, 
seeing that in some southern States punish¬ 
ment was not meted out to lynchers, has¬ 
tened to offer a remedy that would not be 
ineffective. They overlooked the fact that 
southern governors—^Bickett in North Caro¬ 
lina and Vardaman in Mississippi, and 
others—went into the ranks of would-be 
Ijmchers and saved the lives of the men 
charged with the most repulsive crimes. The 
sentiment in the South, after the horrors of 
reconstruction, set itself to end lynchings, 
which the records show were not confined to 
the South. White leaders and Negro leaders 
in the South united to end the worst of 
crimes, which invoked indignant people to 
take the law into their own hands. Not 
only that, but they cooperated to see that 
those charged with crime should be tried 
by the courts, and, if guilty, punished in a 
civilized manner. Because the repulsive 
crime and repulsive l 3 rnchings did not cease 
at once some people Jumped to the conclu¬ 
sion that Uncle Sam should step in and oust 
State direction of the criminal law and take 
control. They drew up an antilynch Federal 
act and brought to bear every influence to 
put it on the statute books. When the Sen¬ 
ate failed to pass that Inept act, the predic¬ 
tion by its good and bad supporters was that 
the failure to put Uncle Bam in charge would 
be followed by an increase in lynching. But 
they were false prophets. Without a Fed¬ 
eral act. lynchings have decreased to the van¬ 
ishing point. Birmingham is as much op¬ 
posed to lynching as Boston, and New Bern 
as antagonistic to the savagery as New York. 

Indeed, Jealous of their reputation, the 
southern people of both races have left no 
stone unturned to wipe out tht- F.ime. Un¬ 
fortunately, now and then some raucous 
voice of partial excuse for the lynching of a 
brute in human form hap been falsely parad¬ 
ed as the sentiment o that community. 
Though there is no difference ir the attitude 
of good people in the North and Soutr as to 
lynching, good southern people, because most 
lynchings have occurred in the Bouth, are 
more hostile to it thar those in other sec¬ 
tions. 

Unmindful of the teaching of history in 
the matter of lynching—^pnxjf that no Fed¬ 
eral legislation is needed—^because of some 
discrimination in employment, some theo¬ 
rists Joined hands with politicians to put 
on the Federal statue books what they called 
a Fair Employment Practice Act that would 
prevent any discrimination by employers be¬ 
cause of race, religion, or place of birth 
of their employees. Charges of dis¬ 
crimination have been more numerous in 
the North than in the South, including com¬ 
plaints that Jew employers discriminated 
against non-Jews; that gentile employers 
would not employ Jews; that Protestants 
gave the cold shoulder to Catholics, and vice 
versa: that white people discriminated 
against Negroes and that no Negro institu¬ 
tion or concern would employ a Jap citizen 


or any white people if they applied. As to 
the South, where segregation i ' schools and 
churches has alw ays p revailed, some of the 
advocates of the FEPC bill openly declared 
the purpose of the bill was an entering 
wedge to end all segregation in the South, 
where the Negroes are numerous. The bill 
also found some support becausi in some 
parts of the South, the Negroes are not given 
good schools, Negro teachers are underpaid, 
and dirty coaches sometimes are provided 
for Negroes by transportation companies. 
All parts of the South were not free 
from these charges. However, as Sena¬ 
tor Host, of North Carolina, demonstrated 
by citing the Improveir ents in this State and 
other Southern States, there has been steady 
and fine progress in recognitlo of thr duty 
of the State to all its citizens, white and 
colored. And better conditions in health, 
education, and homes is thr watchword and 
must become universal, law or no law. 

The remedy of FEPC was regarded by most 
southerners and many others as not a remedy 
for discrimination, but as being as inept and 
unworkable as the old antilynching measure. 
Because of this, and because some of the 
supporters did not iiesitate to say the act 
was a big stiCi directed at the South, the 
southern Senauors felt Justified in resorting 
to a filibuster to prevent its passage. Under 
the act, so able Senatorr asserted, there was 
opportunity for a gestapo, and the punish¬ 
ment of men charged with violation of its 
un-American provisions, without the right of 
trial by Jury. 

There is deep-seated opposition to the fili¬ 
buster and the inability of the UiSjorlty to 
promptly put their wishes into law. The op¬ 
ponents of he measure wert embarrassed by 
this feeling of majority rule. Their answer 
was that the Senate is the only forum where 
the fullest and freest debate is permitted, 
with no cloture o other rules to prevent the 
consideration deemed wise when a measure 
of a new and drastic character is being pressed 
for action. Long ago, the Senate elected to 
continue to debate as long as Members de¬ 
sired to be beard. This does not always 
operate to the public good. It has serious 
disadvantages and sometimes has resulted m 
denial of legislation needed for the common 
good of the whole country, as when a few 
men in the Senate defeated the much-needed 
merchant marine bill before World War I, and 
the willful men prevented the arming of 
merchant marines to protect American ships 
on the high seas. On the other hand, the 
lack of cloture has prevented a bare majority 
from hastily rushing through legislation 
which had not the approval of the American 
people. The good and the bad are both 
present in the absence of the right of a ma¬ 
jority within a few days under rules like the 
House to cut off debate anr* pass measures. 
Even so, the Senate in all its history has de¬ 
nied cutting off debate unless two-thirds of 
the Members vote for 'oiure. In the present 
instance, the advocates of the bill lacked only 
a few votes to Invoke cloture. They would 
have suc ceeded if all who professed to favor 
the FEPC bill were more for it than their 
opponents to cloture. 

It is well known that some who protested 
loudest for the bill were only giving it lip 
service and were glad to see the measure 
sidetracked. The southern Senators have 
come in for severe criticism, but at least they 
fought in the open and stood up to be count¬ 
ed and did not look both ways, as a few 
northern Senators are believed to have done. 

The FEPC bill is dead. It died because it 
ran afoul of the right of the individual and 
the individual State and had so many open¬ 
ings that would have been contrary to Amer¬ 
ican methods of freedom and hate of Ges¬ 
tapo practices. But the purpose of the sin¬ 
cere advocates of the measure have not been 
affected by the disposition of the bill. All 
the southern Senators declared—and most of 
them with perfect sincerity—that they stood 
as firmly against injustice and discrimination 
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on account of religion or race as any of 
iU advocates. All people. North and South, 
should carry out of their own free>wlll poli¬ 
cies of justice and fairness, without any of the 
discrimination that shames Americans. 

The South put an end to lynching without 
Federal legislation. 

The South must be free from unfair dis¬ 
crimination without Federal legislation. 

Fair employment and fair compensation are 
essential to all people, all creeds, all na¬ 
tionalities. and all races. 

Gtation and Inyettitiii^ of Leo T. Gowley 
at Knight Commander With Star of the 
Order of Pius IX 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ROBERTM.U FOLLETTE, JR. 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January IS), 1946 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. Mr. President, 
on January 28 I had Inserted In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, beginning at page 
A271, the remarks made by Cardinal 
Stritch at the impressive ceremony in 
connection with the Investiture of Hon. 
Leo T. Crowley as knight commander 
with star of the Order of Plus IX. I now 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record the re¬ 
marks made on that occasion by Arch¬ 
bishop Kiley, of Milwaukee. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
of Archbishop Kiley were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

In the office which we priests are obliged 
to recite every day. and which Is composed 
of passages from sacred Scripture—^from both 
the Old and New Testaments—^in yesterday’s 
office we read. In the passage taken from 8t. 
Paul’s letters to the Romans, "Olve to all 
men their due when li Is due, custom to cus¬ 
tom, honor to whom honor is due.” The 
church, recognizing how proper and equitable 
this counsel is. has followed It down through 
the centuries. Churches have honored rul¬ 
ers who, because of their beneficent rule, 
have manifested earnest and genuine solici¬ 
tude during their reign for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the people whom they 
governed, tlius proving themselves worthy of 
some recognition, and on this account the 
church bestows recognition of some kind on 
them. The same Is true regarding states¬ 
men, heads of families, and individuals who 
display patriotism and publio-spirltedness to 
distinguish themselves among citizens as 
people of conspicuous work. 

Even In other times the late Holy Father. 
Plus XI. honored many men who had at¬ 
tained preeminence In their particular field 
of endeavor by making them members of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science. Among those 
were several non-Catholics, one of whom, a 
university professor, died a few months ago 
in California, so that it Is the policy of the 
church to recognize merit wherever It Is 
found, to foster and encourage science, and 
to honor real scientists, but not pseudo sci¬ 
entists. The church, recognizing the fact 
that the marvels of science and their con¬ 
nection with the material world are some¬ 
thing good in themselves, has always en¬ 
deavored to carry on this work. What sci¬ 
ence does-^and we sometimes lose sight of 
the fact—is to unlock that vast storehouse 
of treasures wherein an Infinitely wise Crea¬ 
tor has stored riches for the welfare of man. 
Since Qod Is the authority of science and 


rdlglon, there can be no oonlUct between 
religion and genuine science. Science Is 
nothing else than the discovery of hidden 
secrets of nature’s laws and In the course 
of time the application of those laws here¬ 
tofore known only to the Creator of man. 
For this reason the church and God—^the 
authority of religion and science—^honor real, 
genuine science as powerful. 

In contrast to what we see in other parts 
of the world, many persons in our own land, 
speaking In the language of today, have made 
good In a big way, even though they perhaps 
spent their youth In a country or small town 
and did not have the opportunities of those 
who were reared in the larger urban sections. 
Some tell us that this success, beyond their 
native talent and ability which is essentia}, is 
due to the fact that, coming from these sec¬ 
tions. they are not overawed by occasion and 
do not take too seriously the artificial stand¬ 
ards which often influence and handicap the 
city-bred man. To have respect for everyone, 
not because of the street on which he lives, 
the club of which he is a member, or the 
college which he attended, but because of his 
accomplishments and because, over all else, 
he is a square fellow, and to show supreme 
indifference as to whether his associates are 
in the bluebook or only in the telephone 
book—this attitude of mind liberates these 
people, who have made their way up from the 
bottom, from the infamous chains which 
often shackle the man who permits the so¬ 
cial column of the Sunday paper to play too 
dominant a part in his life. 

We may note in the life of Mr. Crowley, 
to honor and felicitate whom we are gathered 
here, that the impelling movement in all his 
actions has been fidelity to duty. Being un¬ 
affected and of straightforward character, he 
could never countenance or subscribe to any¬ 
thing that was merely for show. Thus, real 
fundamental things are the only objects 
worthy of his attention in every office en¬ 
trusted to him. He gave himself whole¬ 
heartedly to each project, and. once in office, 
his first efforts were to determine exactly 
what that office required of him and then 
faithfully and conscientiously he carried it 
through to the end. For me to enumerate 
his achievements would be like carrying water 
to the ocean. His accomplishments, locally 
here in Madison, throughout Wisconsin and 
the Nation, as a statesman, giving advice and 
counsel during the critical period from which 
the Nation has now partly emerged, are well 
known to everyone here. In honoring him 
for his accomplishments and all his efforts in 
behalf of the enslaved peoples in the lands 
beyond the seas, the Holy Father was follow¬ 
ing a custom centuries old and expressed in 
the beginning by no less a personage than 
St. Paul, who said, ’’Render to all men their 
due, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom 
to custom, honor to whom'honor is due.” 

My dear Mr. Crowley, may you be blessed 
with continued success in your undertakings 
and those you are called upon to assume. 
May you be blessed with length of days and 
joy in the high honor which the reigning 
Pontiff, Pius xn, has conferred upon you. 


IncomUtent 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE R.HOEY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ^'Inconsistent/* which appeared 
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in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, one of 
the leading dailies of the South. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

INCONSISTENT 

In the debate on the bill for a Permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission, Sen¬ 
ator Habet F. Btbd, of Virginia, has touched 
the Republican supporters of that measure 
in a vulnerable spot. 

The Senator reminded them that they had 
cried out most sonorously against Govern¬ 
ment bureaucracy; they had fulminated 
against the growing army of Federal facto¬ 
tums who send their snoopers into every office 
and factory until no businessman can any 
longer call his business his own. 

Republicans, Senator Btrd recalled, have 
clamored for Government economy and have 
shuddered at the amount of money paid out 
in salaries to these hosts of meddlesome para¬ 
sites on the United States pay roll. 

Why then, asks the Senator, are these 
same Republicans so earnest in their support 
of this bill that would produce the grand- 
daddy of all the bureaucracies and would 
result In Government snooping into private 
business on a grand scale that has not yet 
even been approached? 

This bill, Mr. Byrd reminds the Republi¬ 
cans, provides for five commissioners with a 
salary of $10,000 each. 

The army of Investigators. Inquisitors, de¬ 
tectives, and snoopers required to carry out 
its provisions can only be estimated by look¬ 
ing at the act itself. 

It will control the right of every employer 
with more than six employees to hire, fire, 
or promote. There are 1,500.000 such em¬ 
ployers in this rountry. The number of 
snoopers required to look Into the employ¬ 
ment practices of that many firms would run 
Into the thousands, not to mention the 
examiners who would have to hear all com¬ 
plaints that somebody was hired, fired, or 
promoted because of race, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

These investigators, the Senator reminds 
businessmen, would have the right to enter 
any place of business, examine the books 
and pay rolls without any process of court. 
The bill would deny the employer his consti¬ 
tutional rights by forcing him in this way to 
give evidence against himself. 

’This evidence could then be used by 
examiners to try the employer without bene¬ 
fit of counsel or jury, and from the exam¬ 
iner’s arbitrary decision there would be no 
appeal. 

It assesses fines, imposes jail penalties, 
hails an employer to Federal court far from 
hU home, and provides heavy punishment 
for Interference with the agents in any way. 
This last clause is so broad that It could 
cover almost an 3 rthing. 

This is carpetbaggery with a vengeance. 

It is, as Senator Btro says, inconsistent, to 
put it very mildly, for the very people who 
have protested most vociferously against 
bureaucratic interference in business to pro¬ 
mote the zRost arrant case of such meddling 
that has yet been devised. 


District of Columbia Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. CAPPERf Mr. President, the 
Washington Sunday Star of February 10 
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printed an able article by Jesse C. Suter 
in support of the Sumners-Capper bill, 
now pending in Congress. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have Mr. Suter’s article 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Justice Favors Aftirmative Report—District 
Needs Votes, Not Statehood 
(By Jesse C. Suter) 

citizens of unequal status at heart of 

NATION 

The Declaration of Independence lays down 
the fundamental truth that all men are cre¬ 
ated equal and endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, but today 
at the very heart of the great American 
Republic 170 years after the signing of that 
immortal document at Independence Hall, 
there exist two distinct classes of American 
citizens, divided by the place of their legal 
residence. 

They all live here and are engaged here 
in various capacities in both private and 
public employment. In the aggregate they 
probably exceed in numbers 900,000 people. 
In the first class, there are those who possess 
legal residence In a sovereign State and by 
reason of that fact possess the right to vote 
in national elections for Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives, as well as for Presidential elec¬ 
tors. and thus participate in the Govern¬ 
ment of their country. Second, there is an¬ 
other class of American citizens here who 
occupy a peculiarly lower political status, 
because they lack legal residence in a State 
and therefore hold allegiance to no indi¬ 
vidual State. 

Because of this accident of residence, they 
are denied all participation in the Govern¬ 
ment of their country to which they hold 
sole allegiance. They are not permitted to 
elect Members of the two Houses of Congress 
or to participate in the election of President 
and Vice President. The only opportunity 
for the individual citizen to participate in 
the Government of the United States is 
through the election of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives who compose the Congress which 
is the supreme legislative power in the Na¬ 
tion and in its Capital. 

These American citizens of this lower polit¬ 
ical status have been likened by some great 
statesmen to subjects of the Republic and 
thus really slaves rather than free men. 
Diligent study of the Constitution and the 
debates on that great document furnishes 
ample evidence that the failure to provide 
an equal political status for the people of 
the Nation's Capital was due to omission 
rather than Intent. A tragic feature of this 
omission Is that not only was it a failure 
to provide a definite political status for 
these voteless and unrepresented Americans, 
but it was also a failure to provide the Con¬ 
gress with the power to cure this anomalous 
situation. 

It has been found that the only possible 
cure Is through an enabling amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
would give Congress the power to provide 
that these Individual isolated Americans at 
the Capital be given their inherent right 
to vote for Members of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress and Presidential electors. 

The Sumners-Capper proposed amendment 
(S. J. Res. 9. H. R. Res. 62, 79th Cong), when 
added to the Constitution, would simply give 
Congress the required additional power. It 
would in no way affect the political status of 
tho District of Columbia as one of the geo¬ 
graphical divisions of the Nation, as it would 
in no way diminish the exclusive supreme 
legislative potver of the Congress over the 
seat of government 

As the Constitution stands now the only 
representation by the people In the Congress 


and among the electors of President and 
Vice President is through the States. A pro¬ 
vision for representation of these Isolated 
Americans at the Capital In a distinct man¬ 
ner without recognition as citizens of a 
State comes as a shock to some people In 
the Congress who fear that in some unex¬ 
plained, mysterious manner the District of 
Columbia through such representation would 
become a State. This fear has been raised 
time and again during the long years of con- 
Bldoration of this vital problem. 

In his argument before the House Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary In January, 1921, 
Theodore W. Noyes, chairman of the Citizens* 
Joint Committee on National Representa¬ 
tion for the District of Columbia, stated: 
*'The effect of this amendment is not to 
admit the District into the Union as a State, 
but to give tho (then) 437,000 Americans 
residing in the 10 miles square under the 
exclusive control of Congress the same repre¬ 
sentation as citizens of a State in Congress 
and the electoral college. Not a new State, 
but a new political status Is created or 
evolved. 

*'Thls amendment operates as a supplement 
of the lO-miles-square provision, defining ex¬ 
plicitly in view of the changes of more than 
a century the political status of the resi¬ 
dents of the Federal District. It alters the 
existing law of congressional and electoral 
college representation, and creates a new 
American constituency with representation 
in Congress and the electoral college: not a 
new State but a politically uplifted District 
of Columbia, an enfranchised 10-miles 
square, already created and made unique by 
the Constitution. 

“This new factor In our scheme of National 
government representation may be unusual, 
peculiar, extraordinary, but it is not so un¬ 
usual. peculiar and extraordinary as the orig¬ 
inal creation and present-day retention by 
the great republic of the totally unrepre¬ 
sented lO-miles square, a district physically 
within the United States, even containing 
Its Capital, but politically outside of the 
United States." 

The remedy proposed by the Sumners-Cep- 
per amendment is no more unique than the 
un-American situation which it would cure. 

suggested revision of the subcommittee 
recommendation 

The subcommittee of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary in its favorable report 
has proposed to amend the proposed consti¬ 
tutional amendment by adding the following: 
“The number of such members shall not ex¬ 
ceed two In the Senate, a number in the 
House of Representatives equal to the num¬ 
ber of Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to which a State having tho same pop¬ 
ulation as such district would be entitled, 
and a number among the electors equal to 
the sum of the number of Members which the 
Congress authorizes such district to have in 
the Senate and in the House of Representa¬ 
tives.” 

The citizens’ joint committee respectfully 
recommends that the committee amendment 
be revised and clarified so that the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution bo reported 
to the Senate reading as follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to provide that there shall be in the Con¬ 
gress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President Members elected by the 
people of the dlstrct constituting the seat 
of the Government of the United States, with 
such powers as the Congress shall determine. 
The number of such Members shall not ex¬ 
ceed two in the Senate, a number in the 
House of Representatives to be determined 
by apportionment on the same population 
basis as provided for the States and a 
number among the electors equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representa¬ 
tives to which the said district may be en¬ 
titled. All legislation hereunder shall be sub¬ 
ject to amendment and repeal. 


**Sec. 2. This artcle shall be Inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis¬ 
latures of the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution, within 7 years from the 
date of tho submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress.” 

It Is understood that Senator 0*Mahonxt 
considers this suggested revlson an Improve¬ 
ment on the subcommittee version. This 
suggested revision is much clearer In its 
statement and is in conformity with the lan¬ 
guage of the Constitution, 

NO valid objection holds to senate 
representation 

It is the inherent right of every American 
to participate in the Government of this 
Naton. That Government is chiefiy exercised 
by the Congress, which is the supreme legis¬ 
lative authority. The Congress does not con¬ 
sist simply of the House of Representatives, 
but also of the Senate. 

How can Americans In the Congress recon¬ 
cile the Idea of permitting some American 
people to be represented In the Senate while 
similar representation is denied to other 
Americana? Surely my mysterious sanctity 
surrounds the Senate and Its Members to 
warrant such discrimination. The people of 
the District of Columbia need to be repre¬ 
sented in bouth houses of Congress, as in 
no other way can they become real partici¬ 
pants in the Government of their country. 
These Senators who are also Americans 
elected by the American people of their 
States, should surely be sufficiently sympa¬ 
thetic to see that justice is done. 

There are special and general reasons for 
the people of the District of Columbia being 
represented in the Senate, aside from the 
exercise by Congress of the supreme legis¬ 
lative power. The power of the Senate to 
ratify treaties, to confirm Presidential ap¬ 
pointments, etc., vitally affects the people 
living in the Federal District, and to deny 
them such representstion will be to perpet¬ 
uate a gross injustice. 

WHY TIE the hands OF A FUTURE CONGRESS? 

This age-old question should be settled 
now by the passage of the pending joint 
resolution. If the power of Congress under 
the proposed amendment is reduced, it will 
simply put the burden pn these voteless and 
unrepresented people of continuing to seek 
an amendment which will grant the neces¬ 
sary power. There seems to be no good rea¬ 
son why the Senate Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary of the Seventy-ninth Congress should 
tie this matter up In euch a way as to pre¬ 
vent the Eightieth, the Eighty-first or any 
other Congress from extending to these sub¬ 
ject people by simple legislation the powers 
in the National Government which they 
need in order that they may be recognized as 
full-fledged American citizens. 

SUGGESTED FEARS ARE GROUNDLESS 

In the first place, there can bo found no 
ground whatever for a fear that the granting 
of representation in the two houses of Con¬ 
gress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President would make the District 
of Columbia a State. If anyone will simply 
contrast the attributes of a State, with its 
Republican form of Government, its own 
legislature, its power to make a constitution, 
etc., with the entire lack of all such powers 
in the District of Columbia, which is and 
would continue to be subject to the supreme 
authority of the Congress, the fears will be 
found to be groundless. 

Another fear which has been suggested 
sometimes is that should the Sumners-Cap- 
per amendment be approved, it would open 
the way for large cities of the country to 
demand that they also be admitted to repre¬ 
sentation. It should be borne in mind In 
this connection, first, that the people of these 
large cities are all represented In both House 
and Senate and in the electoral college, and 
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In the second place, that without any 
amendment to the Constitution, but by ac¬ 
tion of a State legislature and approval by 
Congress, any of them can be separated from 
their own States and admitted Into the 
Union as sovereign States. These are points 
which many of the Inventors of pretexts 
against favorable action appear to overlook. 


Letter From a World War II GI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORO, I include the following letter from 
Corp. Maurice A. Shade, a veteran of 
World War H: 

A JOINT LEITKR TO OUS CONOaSSSMAN BT A WAB 

n 01 WHO FOUGHT TJF FEONT, NOT IN THE KEAB 

BCHXLONS. TO THK BONOBABLX K. M. MOOSK, 

BKNATOa. AND THE KONOEABLE PAUL STEW AST, 

EBPIIBSENTATIVE 

E, Okla., February 11,1946. 

Gentlemen: 1 l>eUeve it has come timely 
for us returned War n veterans to tell Con¬ 
gress where we stand, what we know of Eu¬ 
rope. and what we are finding out since our 
return. 

I was over there so know whereof I. and 
my buddies, speak. Our knowledge was not 
learned at a pink tea in a hotel or club room, 
but In the fox holes where bullet and shells 
had no respect for person. 

I've seen buddies die with the last words: 
God have mercy, Mom (or wife’s name) — 
murmured from their Ups. 

I’ve helped my squad pick up buddies with 
their arms or legs torn off, and we did It In 
the heat of battle. One of my squads all are 
dead and I came back crippled for life. 

We boys went over and fought for the ’’four 
freedoms,** country, and home. And no 
damn politician, be they In the White House. 
Congress, or bureaus, Is going to shear us of 
our heritage or change our views. 

We veterans are watching, like a cat at the 
rat hole, to peg our candidates from the high¬ 
est to the lowest office In the land. Good men 
will be reelected if they choose to run. But 
those who have and are playing Into the 
hands of Wall Street speculators, strikers who 
made big money while we were In the fox 
holes, those who would like to make this Na¬ 
tion totalitarian or communistic, will lose. 

By the time of the general election 6,000,- 
000 or more of War n buddies will be back. 
Multiply that number by six (our mothers, 
fathers, wives, sisters, and brothers). you will 
have 36,000.0(X) that can beat any union, any 
Communist, any bureaubrats who believe in 
feathering their own nest and the hell with 
the rest. 

Meat: England, France. Belgium, Holland, 
according to slxe of country, have more fat 
cattle than the United States, so why new 
meat rationing? 

Wheat: Russia now has more than the 
United States of America. What they didn’t 
raise they took from the countries they now 
control, so let Russia feed them. In place of 
asking that **we the people'* cull our chick¬ 
ens. kill our cattle, hogs that the people who 
knifed us In the back may not starve. If 
that Is even common sense then all of us 
veterans have come home shell-shocked, and 
we will shock them again this fall by clean¬ 
ing house from the top down. Good man 
have nothing to fear. 


If I thought that you two men bad a hand 
in this Washington planning. I wouldn't even 
take the time to write you, but fight you 
hell-bent at the polls in 1046. So will my 
buddies, many of whom I have Interviewed 
since I returned from overseas 4 months ago. 

We all believe in—^feed the people of our 
Nation first. Feed them well. Then what 
Is left give it to Europe. We say give, because 
we’ll never get a dime back. 

We, and our folks, haven’t forgotten War I 
and the years that followed. And how 
Hoover made a million out of sugar. 

We haven't forgotten, will not forget, the 
scrap iron that the United States of America 
exported to Japan and the Japs returned to 
us in buUet-and-shell formation. 

We, the veterans of War n, and our f^lks, 
will not be fooled this year by political 
balderdash speeches, propaganda, and radio 
"bull." We will pick our man, be he a Demo¬ 
crat or a Republican, If his past record Is 
good, and can stand sunlight. 

Please do not take personal exception to 
this letter unless the shoe fits. From what I 
hear, both of you gentlemen can be reelected 
unless you turn to the leftest crowd. 

Be right, and fight like hell, even if you 
loose a congressional battle at the Capitol. 
Christ hated the Pharisees, cowards, "willie- 
washers." and double-crossers. so do we vets. 

Enclosed you will find clipping which you 
may have already read. Tuere are many 
other articles that you are mUciug the voters* 
whiskers grow. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Corp. Maueicb A. Schade. 

McAlbsteb, Okla. 


Lumber 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who reside in Cali¬ 
fornia and who are familiar with the 
serious shortage of lumber and other 
building materials in that State are un¬ 
able to understand how our Government 
can continue to export large quantities 
of lumber abroad. In this connection, I 
wish to include the following self-explan¬ 
atory wire just received from Governor 
Warren, of California, and I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
the cognizant Federal agencies: 

Sacbamento. pALir., February 12,1946. 
Hon. Jack Z. Anderson, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Since VB-day differentials in favor of ce- 
port trade in lumber have siphoned off at 
least hundreds of millions of board feet of 
lumber urgently needed In this country and 
partlc\ilarly In our State for home building. 
In spite of our protests, I am informed that 
Federal Government is Increasing quota of 
exportable lumber. I have also been ad¬ 
vised that the OPA is considering a differ¬ 
ential on water-shipped Douglas fir which 
will have the result of siphoning off the re¬ 
mainder of our western lumber. This Is un¬ 
fair to the Western States and particularly 
California, which has absorbed a new popu¬ 
lation of 2,000,000 people during the war with 
very Uttle new housing, and which has re¬ 
cently reoeived over 600,000 veterans who are 
In dlatresB for lack of housing. I am signing 
a biU EubmltUng 6I,000«000 bond issue lor 
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veterans* homes and farms, but such legisla¬ 
tion Is of little value if there is no lumber 
for home building. This telegram Is being 
sent to California congressional delegation 
In the hope some action can be taken to make 
our western lumber available on fair terms 
to the people of the western States. 

Eael Warren, Governor. 


^Our Choice—^Decentralization of Gov¬ 
ernmental Responsibility or Govem- 
ment by a Centralized Bnreaucracy” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAHON W. SUMNERS 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
leave having been granted, I present 
herewith for printing in the Congres¬ 
sional Record a statement made by me 
21 years ago before the Rules Commit¬ 
tee and later printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record under the title **Our 
Choice, Decentralization of Govern¬ 
mental Powers, or Government by a Cen¬ 
tralized Bureaucracy.** 

This statement gives a picture of the 
conditions then existing, 1925. It should 
be valuable in a comparative examina¬ 
tion of causes, direction, and rapidity of 
trends, and should help to arouse even 
so govemmentally indifferent a people 
as we are to a realization of what we 
are paying in money and in the loss of 
opportunity to live in a free govern¬ 
ment—what we are pasdng for what we 
have imagined we are getting for nothing. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 
•’Our Choice—^Decentralization of Govern¬ 
mental Responsibility or Governmpkt 
BY A Centralized Bureaucracy" 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. Hatton W. 
Sumners, of Texas, In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Thursday. February 26. 1925) 
Mr. Sumners of Texas. Mr. Speaker, leave 
having been obtained, there Is being printed 
herewith. In pert, copy of a resolution pend¬ 
ing before the Rules Committee, together 
with a statement made before that commit¬ 
tee with reference thereto. 

I wish It clearly understood that In what 
Is said no reflection upon the personnel of 
Federal bureaus and departments Is In¬ 
tended. Whatever of criticism there may be 
Is directed against the policy of government 
under which bureaucracy develops and not 
against those who are carrying out that 
policy. I hope there will be no confusion 
on this point. 

The resolution is as follows: 

"Whereas the vast increase since its or¬ 
ganization of the territory In which the 
Federal Government has Jurisdlctlou, the 
natural development in such territory, and 
the shift of new governmental responsibility 
to the Federal Government have created an 
aggregate of Federal responsibility which is 
overloading its machinery and rendering it 
increasingly difficult to discharge with ef¬ 
ficiency and economy through the agencies 
at Its command either its original or its 
acquired responsibilities, and under which 
Increasing responsibilities it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to prevent the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment from becoming distinctively bu¬ 
reaucratic In its operation: Therefore be it 
"Rcfoiued, etc." 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HATTON W. SXrMNIBS, 

MEMBER or CONGRESS FROM THE STATS OF 

TEXAS, BEFORE THE RULES COMMITTEE OF THE 

HOUSE 

Mr. Sumners. Mr. Chairman, this resolu¬ 
tion proposes the creation of a Joint com¬ 
mittee to investigate and report back to the 
next Congress, if it can determine, how the 
Federal Government may be relieved of Its 
governmental overload in order that it may 
be able thereby properly to discharge its Fed¬ 
eral duties. That is the primary purpose. 
Conferences with State officials and, as far as 
practicable, with the people are contemplated. 

Let us consider briefly the condition in 
which the three branches of the Federal 
Government find themselves at this time. 
First, the legislative branch. 

THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

In the legislative branch of the Govern¬ 
ment gentlemen know from observation and 
from experience that, matters of tremendous 
Importance are acted upon without the mem¬ 
bership. generally speaking, having had an 
opportunity to give the consideration which 
safety and good legislation require. Con¬ 
gress must have to do with the vast country 
between the oceans, from Canada to Mexico, 
with the Territory of Alaska extending up 
into the Arctic region: to the south in the 
West Indies are the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico; farther down is the Panama Canal 
Zone; out in the middle of the Pacific Ocean 
are the Hawaiian Islands; and on the other 
side of the earth are the Philippines. Con¬ 
gress not only has to legislate for this terri¬ 
tory in interstate, national, and international 
matters, but under our present s 3 rstem Con¬ 
gress is more and more being called upon to 
legislate as a State legislature, going further 
and further into the domain of State respon¬ 
sibility. 

There are thousands of bills coming In each 
session. If Congress leginlates wisely it must 
not only study the proposed legislation, but 
it must know conditions in the sections of 
the country with which it deals. If a per¬ 
sonal reference will be excused, during vaca¬ 
tions I go into the country and get all the 
first-hand information I can. But there are 
several States in which I have never been. 
I have not been in Alaska, the Virgin Islands, 
the Hawaiian ^slands. or the Philippines, and 
yet I must help legislate for them. We have 
our committee work; we are called upon by 
our constituents to aid them in getting con¬ 
sideration of their matters with these 
bureaus which we are creating; and thou¬ 
sands of letters must be replied to in the 
course of a session. It is not a question of 
the ability of the present membership of 
Congress, but of human capacity. I do not 
care whom the people send here, this ac¬ 
cumulated governmental responsibility can¬ 
not properly be discharged by them. No¬ 
body thus pressed can give the time and 
thought to the problems of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment which those problems require. 
There is not the slightest use for us longer 
either to deny or to undertake to hide that 
fact. That condition has to do not merely 
with efficiency but with the possibility of 
efficiency. 

DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBIUTT TO COMMITTEES 

In trying to take care of the ever-increas¬ 
ing demands the Congress has already divided 
itself into what in many respects are little 
legislative bodies—we call them committees, 
but they are more than committees as com¬ 
mittees were originally Intended to function. 
The Members of Congress, not because they 
wish to do it. but because they are compelled 
to do It, follow to a dangerous degree the 
Judgment of these small groups of men as 
distinguished from their own independent 
Judgments based upon knowledge. It is be¬ 
yond human capacity. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A BXTREAUCRACT 

Not only that, but even with this dan¬ 
gerous arrangement, which increases ca« 


paoity to handle volume at the saorlllce of 
safety, the legislative branch of the Govern¬ 
ment cannot take care of its overload, so 
that It makes a further sacriflee by turning 
over important legislative powers to the va¬ 
rious rapidly multiplying bureaus of this 
Government; that is to say, the Congress 
will enact a general law and delegate to 
these bureaus the power to legislate as to 
details. We call their enactments rules and 
regulations. But in practical operation, in¬ 
sofar as the average citizen Is concerned, 
they are laws. Not only that, but there is 
given to these bureaus the power to con¬ 
strue the rules and regulations which they 
make and the power to enforce them—the 
three powers of government. Contrary to 
our traditions, to our philosophy of govern¬ 
ment, contrary to all the things we profess 
to believe and against all the warnings of 
history, we are placing the three powers of 
government—^legislative, executive, and Ju¬ 
dicial—into the hands of the same personnel, 
not one of whom is elected by the people. 

Not only has that happened and is hap¬ 
pening to a greater and ^eater degree each 
year. but. as the power delegated to these 
bureaus accumulates around the beads of 
the bureaus those nearer to direct responsi¬ 
bility in turn are compelled to pass them on 
down to subordinates and from these sub¬ 
ordinates to other subordinates, until the 
point is reached where some subordinate 
many times removed from anybody whom 
the people have had the opportunity to elect 
goes to the private citizen carrying with him 
all the powers of the great Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

When he goes to that individual he does 
not go as one whom that individual has had 
a voice in selecting. He goes not as a re¬ 
sponsible agent of popular government, re¬ 
sponsible to the public: he goes as an ap¬ 
pointed governor of the private citizen. As 
a practical proposition what can the private 
citizen 2.000 miles from this Capitol do to 
resist such an agent of the great Federal 
Government? That Is the test. We have 
gone BO far in increasing numbers and in in¬ 
creasing Federal powers that there is not, in 
fact, any elected person who in good con¬ 
science can be held responsible for the acts 
of these appointed persons. There are now 
around 600,000 persons scattered over this 
vast territory operating the machinery of 
the Federal Government. Only 533 of them 
are elected by the people, and all of them are 
located here in Washington, one little spot 
on the eastern border. There is no elected 
person who it can be charged, knows what 
the Individuals of this appointed personnel 
are doing. 

THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 

Passing to the Judicial branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. the thing which has happened with 
regard to the Federal Judiciary is very inter¬ 
esting and indicative of what has happened 
with reference to the increase of govern¬ 
mental responsibility of'the other branches 
of the Government. Until 1891 practically 
all appellate Jurisdiction in the Federal sys¬ 
tem was vested in the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. At that time 
Congress created circuit courts of appeals to 
relieve the Supreme Court. We now have 
nine of such circuit courts exercising appel¬ 
late Jurisdiction, much of which the Supreme 
Court formerly had. 

Notwithstanding that, the Supreme Court. 
In the Judgment of this Congress, is com¬ 
pelled to have further relief and by a unani¬ 
mous vote of both Houses a bill was passed 
by this Congress shifting much of the obli¬ 
gatory Jurisdiction from the Supreme Court 
to these circuit courts of appeals. But no 
such possibilities of relief for the other two 
branches are to be found In our system. 
There can be but one President and but one 
Congress. It is true the State governors and 
State legislatures afford possibilities of re¬ 
lief, but Instead of moving legislative and 


executive responsibility away from Washing¬ 
ton, as we are moving Judicial responsibility 
away from Washington, the current of move¬ 
ment is toward Washington, the point where 
the overload already Is. 

THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

I beg o direct your attention now to the 
executive branch of the Government. There 
Is but one man belonging to that branch of 
the Government, the President of the United 
States, elected by the people, and that only 
iq a qualified sense. Under the President 
there are more than 500,000 people on the 
Federal pay roll, operating the machinery 
of that one branch of the Government. I 
shall not discuss the element of expense, of 
unnecessary burden upon the taxpayers, of 
the system which we have developed of hav¬ 
ing the Federal officers and State officers 
working at the same governmental Jobs, or 
of the policy of sending the tax gatherers 
into the States to collect money from the 
people, bringing it up to Washington and 
sending it back to the people from whom it 
was collected, or rather whatever part of it 
has not been eaten up by the army of nearly 
600.000 Federal employees now on the pay 
roll, and fooling the people into the belief 
that they are getting something for nothing 
from Uncle Sam. I am talking about the 
result upon general governmental efficiency 
of this policy of concentration, without re¬ 
gard to cost. 

Has anybody little enough sense to Imag¬ 
ine—when the duties of the President, deal¬ 
ing with all sorts of international questions 
and great national questions are considered, 
with the duty to make recommendations to 
Congress, the duty to examine and the power 
to veto every bit of legislation that we pass 
here, the necessity to make nomination of nil 
the chief officers, and to do hundreds of other 
things—that Calvin Coolidge or anybody 
whom God has ever created or ever will cre¬ 
ate can supervise and direct any considerable 
part of what is being done by these 500,000 
people who are operating the executive ma¬ 
chinery of this Government within our own 
territory out among the States everywhere 
and into the farthest corners of the earth? 
Of course, he does not know what they are 
doing. And yet be is the only elected person 
of all that half million people, the only one 
directly responsible t ^ the people. 

There Is no use complaining of bureaucracy 
so long os the total of governmental respon- 
Bibility concentrated in Washington is be¬ 
yond the capacity of a government of the 
representative type to discharge. 

When the capacity of the ordinary machin¬ 
ery of the Federal Government becomes over¬ 
loaded, these bureaus are the only agencies 
to which the overload can be shifted. When 
these bureaus have transferred to them such 
powers of government as it is necessary now 
to place in them, and the;, exercise those 
powers without effective supervision by elect¬ 
ed agents of the people, as is now the case, 
we have a great Federal bureaucracy far to¬ 
ward its full development, regardless of what 
the Constitution provides. 

NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 

In this connection I would like to say a 
few things with reference to our Constitu¬ 
tion, which I believe pertinent to this con¬ 
sideration. I will attempt only to touch a 
few high points. I am convinced that much 
of our confusion and of our difficulty has 
come from our accepts nee as actual facts 
of the mythological tales peddled over this 
country by Fourth of July orators and others 
of like sort as to the origin and nature of 
our system of government. These stoiies are 
all very fine and thrilling, and during our 
formative period were helpful, no doubt, to 
hold us together until we could develop Into 
a Nation, but they are utterly hurtful and 
confusing since that stage of national devel¬ 
opment has passed and the serious, prosaic 
task of operating the governmental machin- 
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ery which waa establlfhed has come to chal¬ 
lenge the genius of this generation. We 
must get it out of our heads that the 
fathers established a self-adjusting, self-oper¬ 
ating, bombproof, foolproof government. 
Our history runs counter to the fairy tales 
told to us by these Fourth of July orators. 
The fathers, all honor to their memory, 
were too wise and too patriotic to attempt eo 
Impossible a thing as is ascribed to them. 
They well understood—^those who assembled 
In the State oonstltutioual conventions and 
those who assembled in the Federal conven¬ 
tions to complete the work begun in the 
State conventions—they understood that 
written constitutions cannot create a popu¬ 
lar government, but that popular govern¬ 
ments create written constitutions. The 
fathers In 1767 understood that the con¬ 
stitution of popular government Inheres in 
the nature of things; that it can no more be 
placed in the pages of a book than can a liv¬ 
ing human being be written into the pages 
of a book. What they wrote was descriptive, 
declaratory. Interpretative, faciii'atory, in a 
sense fixative, and was supplemental to the 
State constitutions which had already been 
adopted. 

Insofar as our Constitution is written, and 
in the sense that it Is written for each citi- 
sen, it is to be found In the document called 
the constitution of his State; there is 
where most of his constitution is to be foimd; 
and in the Federal Constitution. They are 
parts of the same thing. In theory, no; in 
fact, yes. We have passed the theorizing 
stage and are dealing with the facts of gov¬ 
ernment now. 

I am taking a little time here, because I am 
convinced that there are a few basic things 
which we must get straightened out before 
we can properly consider what we should do 
in our present circumstances or how to do it. 

Our Constitution within historical times 
has been in process of development under 
natural law since the second century. I can¬ 
not cover that. It is an important thing, 
however, to have in mind. As a bearing upon 
our own task, it is necessary for us to have 
in mind also that in our own country we have 
passed through two periods and are now in 
the third. It would be more exact to say 
that we have passed through one period and 
are in the second. The colonial period was 
in fact a part of the formative period of our 
separate national development. 

During the formative period of our Na¬ 
tional Government, of any national govern¬ 
ment. where different territorial imits are 
brought tc^ether into one governmental or- 
ganlzationl there is tremendous pressure 
from the inside outward. During that 
period strength moves—^it seems to move nat¬ 
urally—to the point of weakness. That is 
the period of concentration of governmental 
power, naturally and properly so. 

A constitution, written words, can never 
hold within itself the element of cohesive 
strength, especially among a people whose 
philosophy of government was. as expressed 
in the words of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, which became the battle cry of the colo¬ 
nies, that governments *‘derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

During that period the Constitution acted 
as does the tape of the horticulturist, bind¬ 
ing parts of different plants together. But 
the tape does not unite. It can only hold 
in proper adjustment and give nature a 
chance. Our Federal Constitution held 
exactly that relationship during the forma¬ 
tive i^od of our National Government. 

I do not know when we had grown together, 
but it is clear from the views expressed with 
reference to the annexation of Texas that by 
1843 no minority of States in point of mili¬ 
tary strength could have left this Union 
without a civil war. If New England had 
undertaken to separate, we of the South 
would have joined with the other sections of 


the country to coerce those States back into 
the Union. There was one great weakness. I 
do not want to inject a matter that may raise 
controversy, but the tariff and slavery to¬ 
gether help^ to put an element of weakness 
between the two great sections. North and 
South. Those issues were as foreign sub¬ 
stance between the sections. There was not 
the possibility of complete union between 
those sections imtil slavery at least was got¬ 
ten rid of. At every other point there had 
been complete union. The States of these 
sections had united, but the sections had not. 
Suffice it to say that the Union of the States is 
now a fact. The first period is now history. 
We have reached the point where no contro¬ 
versy can ever again reach through to test the 
strength of the Federal compact, wha^bver 
it may be. We are a Nation, created not by 
words nor Federal compact, but by nature. 
To all practical purposes we have ceased even 
to have a dual s^em of government. I know 
gentlemen will question that. I am j\i8t 
stating my judgment. 

We have a system of government, a Nation, 
a part of the governmental power of which 
is lodged in the municipality, port in the 
smaller units of government, part in the 
county, part in the State, and part here. In 
its construction it was built from the small¬ 
est tmit upward. It functions from the bot¬ 
tom upward. That is its nature. We seem 
to have overlooked that fact. We are trying 
to operate it from the top downward. It 
cannot be done. 

OUR RZSPONSXULXTT 

Our duty now and our responsibility is en¬ 
tirely different from that of those who in 
the constitutional conventions undertook to 
recognize and to declare the fundamental 
laws of popular government and to set up the 
machinery through which such a govern¬ 
ment may properly function. Our duty and 
our responsibility is also entirely different 
from that which obtained during the period 
when it was a question whether the central 
government —I do not use that designation 
in an exact sense—could hold the States to¬ 
gether until they could grow together and 
thus form a nation. That has been an ac¬ 
complished fact, at least since the Spanlsh- 
Amerlcan War. 

We now have no further need for our very 
Interesting mythology. I do not underesti¬ 
mate Its former usefulness. Of the compos¬ 
ite virtues, magnified, of the great men who 
wrought in that period, we bullded a national 
shrine around which all the people of all 
the States could gather. That helped to 
strengthen at the point of weakness. I 
would not detract from those men or lessen 
in the slightest degree popular love and 
gratitude for them, but I would put them 
where they belong, upon a .sane, humanly 
possible, historically true basis. That would 
better enable us truly to honor them by pre¬ 
serving the fruits of their labors and the heri¬ 
tage of centuries of governmental develop¬ 
ment, which, in a very definite sense, they 
transmitted to us. 

Popular governments grow as a tree grows. 
Man can help but he can not create, and he 
can help only when he works In harmony 
with nature. Not only must those who es¬ 
tablish the visible evidences of a popular gov¬ 
ernment and provide its functioning ma¬ 
chinery work In harmony with natural law, 
but those who operate that machinery must 
do that thing also. We seem to have over¬ 
looked that fact. We seem to have over¬ 
looked the fact that everywhere there is law 
which directs and limits hinnan discretion. 
The physician recognizes it. The farmer rec¬ 
ognizes it. The builder recognizes it, and 
those who operate the machinery of this Gov¬ 
ernment must begin to recognize It. We will 
have to face about. Nature compels respect 
for her jfian as much by the limitation Im¬ 
posed upon human capacity as by the capaci¬ 


ties given to human beings. When the limit 
of human capacity is reached, that is the end 
of argument. 

Is there anybody In position to know the 
facts—Democrat, Republican, Sociaibrt, or 
what not—who does not know that the total 
of governmental responsibility concentrated 
at Washington is beyond human capacity to 
discharge through any agency suBceptible of 
popular control? 

REACT20NAST MOVEMENT 

Gentlemen, the present direction of move¬ 
ment is not progress. It is reaction; I do 
not care what sort of brand the individual 
puts upon himself who advocates it. I lay 
down this proposition, sound in theory, sound 
in governmental philosophy, and established 
by history, that after the completion of the 
formative period of a popular government, all 
true governmental progress, by the very 
nature of that system of government, must 
be in that direction which moves govern¬ 
mental power away from the central govern¬ 
mental agency where it accumulates during 
the formative period back toward the people 
Into those governmental agencies more di- 
rxtly and more completely under popular 
control. The reasons for that are not founded 
in theory; they are founded in necessity. We 
face that necessity now. That is why I have 
introduced this resolution. This is not left 
to the will of statesmen. It is fixed in the 
economy of nature. Popular government Is 
not an accident. It is necessary for human 
development, and nothing necessary for 
human development is left to chance. 
Human respect for nature’s plan is secured 
by natural laws which human beings must 
respect or pay the penalty. We are paying 
the penalty not only here but in the States. 

DESTROYING STATE EFFICIENCY 

We arc not only destroying the efficiency 
of our system of government at the Federal 
end by an overloaded governmental ma¬ 
chinery. but we are destroying the efficiency 
of the States. If we want to destroy the 
States as virile, efficient agencies of popular 
government, there could be no more effective 
method than our present policy of taking 
from them the necessity to discharge the 
powers that rest naturally within the scope 
of their governmental Jurisdiction. That is 
what we are doing and doing largely by State 
and popular surrender as distinguished from 
Federal usurpation. That is a most remark¬ 
able fact. Can anybody question that the 
States are losing their dignity, their inde¬ 
pendence, their importance, and their vigor 
as sovereign units of government when he 
sees them bereft of responsibility, begging at 
the door of the Federal Treasury? That is 
not a beautiful figure. It is not a beautiful 
fact, either. There are exceptions as to Indi¬ 
vidual States and as to Individual officials of 
States, but this Is true generally, not only as 
to States but as to the citizenship of the 
States. 

That is not all. We are not only destroy¬ 
ing the efficiency of the Federal Government 
by the overload, and the vigor and govern¬ 
mental capacity of the States by this process, 
but we are doing a far-greater harm than 
that. By taking governmental responsibili¬ 
ties from those units of Government that are 
close to the people we are taking from the 
private citizens the necessity of a more direct 
grapple with the problems of their Govern¬ 
ment, which problems and the necessity to 
work them out in good providence come 
to develop them for the bigger responsibili¬ 
ties of tomorrow. 

SYSTEM DEPENDENT UPON GOVERNMENTAL 

CAPACITY or CITIZENS 

If this system of government Is to en¬ 
dure, it must depend for its strength in the 
crises that are to come not so much upon 
its laws or upon the written provisions of its 
Constitution, or even upon the capacity of 
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men in official position, but upon the virtue 
and the governmental capacity oX Its pri¬ 
vate citizenship. The present policy of cre¬ 
ating a feeling of dependence upon a great 
central government Is not calculated to de¬ 
velop such a citizenship. It is the sense of 
responsibility that sobers Judgment, that de¬ 
velops civic virtue; it is the strength which 
comes from the struggle, from the grapple 
with the difficulties incident to the operation 
of a system of popular government which 
gives capacity. Nor can the lesson, taught 
oy the penalty imposed for mistakes made, 
be dispensed with. How can we hope to de¬ 
velop a citizen shhlp capable of dealing with 
the greater difficulties of tomorrow when we 
are constantly moving the power and respon¬ 
sibility, the necessity to govern, away from 
the people, away from those units of Govern¬ 
ment wherein the private citizen has the 
more direct control and the larger share of 
responsbility? We have turned our backs on 
the lessons of history and are trying to op¬ 
erate our system of Government from the 
top downward. In violation of the laws of 
its nature, end in violation of the laws of 
human nature as well. 

1 do not care what the form of that gov¬ 
ernment is. I do not care what the political 
philosophers say; if you injure the govern¬ 
mental caparsty of the people, you strike 
at the foundation of governmental strength 
and at the ability of the people to protect 
their right against governmental and private 
oppression. We have not only to stop con¬ 
centration, but we have to begin an intel¬ 
ligent decentralization of governmental re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Whatever may be thought of the other 
reason^ which I have given, there is one 
reason which no informed person will ques¬ 
tion either as to the fact or as to its suffi¬ 
ciency. This Federal Government has ac¬ 
cumulated a total of governmental responsi¬ 
bility which is beyond human capacity to 
discharge through any governmental agency 
susceptible of popular control. I do not know 
whether or not what I have proposed would 
do any good I believe it Is the way to begin. 
I believe that if a joint committee were cre¬ 
ated to study our problems from the Federal 
end. to confer as 1 have indicated with 
State officials, to go really to the bottom of 
this situation and let the people of this Na¬ 
tion know the truth, it would help. We have 
not beei* telling them the truth about this 
sltuatlo](x because men do not like to go home 
to their respective constituencies and confess 
their lack of knowledge or the limit of their 
capacity. We are too much like a certain type 
of the old-fashioned school teacher who 
seemed to have the idea that they had to 
impress their students that all knowledge was 
an open book to them. I am willing to admit 
the truth when I say that important items 
of legislation pass through this Congress, 
with regard to which I have very Imperfect 
Information, because it Is the fact. 

Mr. Bertrand. Have you any plan in mind? 

Mr. Sumners. As indicated in this resolu¬ 
tion. I know we cannot drift along this way; 

1 know this Federal Government is today 
more bureaucratic than it is representative, 
and is drifting more rapidly each day in that 
direction. I am not unmindful of the diffi¬ 
culties before us. It is a big Job. It is get¬ 
ting bigger all the while. The quicker we 
move the less will be the task. We can do it 
because it has to be done. Things which have 
to be done can be done. 

1 do have some ideas as to how to start, 
but I do not believe it would be good strategy 
for me to indicate now how I think this thing 
should be done. I mean decentralization 
brought about. I will say this: It cannot be 
done—I am speaking now as a practical 
proposition—unless the people will that it be 
done. Of that I am certain. That was had 
In mind when the resolution was framed. 

I have the most profound confidence in the 
capacity of the people of the United States to 


operate a system of self-government if those 
with official responsibilities will discover the 
facts and tell them the truth. I do not un¬ 
derestimate the Importance and the necessity 
of wise leadership. If the material for such 
leadership is not here now. It la in the body 
of the citizenship and can and will be sent 
here when the facts are made known to 
them. 

The Chairman. The general proposition 
with you is that you want someone to study 
the situation that has grown up here of 
concentration of power at Washington. That 
Is the general idea? 

Mr. Sumners. Tes, sir; and to confer with 
State officers. This matter has to be handled 
as much at the State end as here. There is 
no use of the States deploring the loss of 
powers to govern imless they exercise the 
powers they have. They have to stand on 
their own legs. They can not hold the 
strength they have, much less grow stronger, 
by leaning on the Federal Government in 
matters which lie within their governmental 
capacity. 

The Chairman. There is no question but 
that this is a very important proposition and 
BO considered by very many Members of the 
House. It is an interesting study and will 
take a lot of time to accomplish definite 
resvilts. 

Mr. Nelson. You would have to delegate a 
great deal of power to people who are not 
responsible. 

Mr. 8UMNERS. Yes. And if we could get 
rid of non-Federal matters which destroy 
the possibility of supervision, it would be all 
right to do that. 

There are some things the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment ought to do which it is not doing, 
but which under its present overload Mem¬ 
bers of Congress hesitate to commit the Fed¬ 
eral Government to do. We hesitate to place 
more power in these bureaus because not 
only do we create these bureaus and turn 
over to them these powers but the little group 
of elective agents of the people are so busy 
with responsibilities, which cannot be shifted, 
that they cannot supervise or control for the 
people what is being done by the appointed 
personnel which operates these bureaus. We 
are not only ^turning over the governmental 
powers to an appointed personnel, but to an 
unsupervised personnel. They are becoming 
with tremendous rapidity not agendes of 
popular government effectuating the public 
will but the unsupervised actual governors 
of the people, not only expending their money 
but exercising over them the most absolute 
and far-reaching governmental powers. 
Somebody elected by the people may find out 
about things that are done months and years 
afterwards, more often never at all. There 
are things which this Federal Government 
ought to do and would do if it could get rid 
of those things which the States can do. 
which are cluttering up the whole Federal 
machinery. 

Mr. Nelson. What the gentleman said was 
enormously true during the war. One lieu¬ 
tenant somewhere could bind the Govern¬ 
ment in a marvelous way. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas. Gentlemen, the 
plain facts about the matter are that we have 
made an awful mess of our Job. It was the 
business of the fathers to establish this sys¬ 
tem of government and it is ours to operate it. 
They established the machinery for a system 
of government with such a distribution of 
governmental powers as to render it suscep¬ 
tible of popular control, and we, with a rapid¬ 
ity unequaled in the governmental history of 
the world, by a concentration of those pow¬ 
ers, are converting that marvelous system 
into a great Federal bureaucracy—a type of 
government in many respects the least effi¬ 
cient, the most expensive, the most suscep¬ 
tible of corruption and of tyranny of any of 
the known sjrstems of government. Nobody 
can deny that. Is that not an important 


fact? Is it not time we were giving that fact 
earnest patriotic consideration? 

Regardless of who is responsible for the 
condition in which we find ourselves, whether 
the Congress in not having more vigorously 
resisted the pressure for centralization or the 
State governments in not having insisted on 
the retention of their powers, or the people 
in having urged their representatives in Con¬ 
gress to function for them in shifting these 
governmental responsibilities, we face a situ¬ 
ation which requires the united, cooperative 
effort of the people and of their officials— 
State and Federal. 

It is my opinion that in one way or another 
responsibility is fairly well distributed. I 
will accept mine and have no time to quarrel 
with those who say they have none. I am 
trying to help deal with this situation. I feel 
confident that if a joint committee should be 
created and during this coming vacation de¬ 
vote itself to a study of our general govern¬ 
mental problems and of our governmental 
resources, consult with State officials, and, 
wherever opportunity presents itself, with 
citizens of the country, and formulate a clear 
statement presenting the situation as It is, 
I believe—I am certain to whatever degree 
judgment can give me certainty—that great 
good would result. Gentlemen, the general 
attitude of the public mind gives promise of 
helpful cooperation at this time. This is the 
time to act. 


The Merger Issue 
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Wednesday^ February 13, 1946 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I am including an 
article appearing in the February issue 
of Naval Affairs; 

The Merger Issue 

No group of people in this great country 
are more Interested in matters affecting the 
national security than the members of the 
Fleet Reserve Association. Our Interest is 
attested by the fact that we have dedicated 
the most vigorous years of our lives to serv¬ 
ing our country in peace and in war, and 
even though we now wear civilian clothing 
and are engaged in many and diverse busi¬ 
ness and professional vocations we have a 
common bond in our loyal and affectionate 
sentiment for the service whose uniform we 
wore. 

One of the most vital issues before the 
Nation today is the question of merging the 
existing Army and Navy into one department 
under a single Cabinet head. Despite the im¬ 
portance of this proposal public reaction is 
Inclined to be apathetic, probably because 
other matters such as demobilization, strikes, 
and economic legislation have more immedi¬ 
ate appeal to the civilian mind. However, 
this attitude of indifference cannot be enter¬ 
tained by citizens with our own background 
of service to our country. 

The proposal to merge the armed forces 
into one department is not new. It has ap¬ 
peared and reappeared in various forms over 
the past century, both in this country and 
In England. Legislation has been introduced 
In the Congress from time to time to effect 
such a unification, but the evidence of ad¬ 
vantages to be gained has never had sufficient 
weight to convince the Congress and the 
people that they should discard a winning 
combination for an organization which has 
never proved successful in any country where 
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It has baen vmtdf. Now that we have euo- 
oeesfuUy fought the greatest war in the his¬ 
tory of mankind by the cooperation and 
coordination of effort of our magnificent Army 
and Navy, backed by the organized produc¬ 
tive resources of our industry, we find pro¬ 
ponents of the merger making extravagant 
claims that the Job could have been done 
better, more efficiently, and more cheaply as 
a single department of the Government. 

Always bearing in mind that our Interest 
and our intent is to advocate and support 
any measure which will strengthen the na¬ 
tional security, it is pertinent to examine any 
proposal which claims to achieve that goal. 
Also we should guard against broad and gen¬ 
eral statements which claim sweeping ad¬ 
vantages without showing how the end is to be 
attained. When a man claims that he can 
do any Job better than it has been done 
before and still save 25 cents out of every 
dollar previously expended, we believe that 
he should show In detail Just how ho pro¬ 
poses to effect such saving. We believe that 
the proposals to merge the Army and Navy 
should be examined in Just that light, a 
calm, impersonal, and Judicial examination 
to determine where increased efficiency and 
economy will result from such a measvire. 

The Honorable James Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy, is a gentleman of unquestioned 
ability and integrity. He has made an out¬ 
standing success in the business world and 
has rendered distinguished service to the 
country in his posts as Under Secretary and 
later as Secretary of the Navy. When Sen¬ 
ator David I. Waxsh, chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, requested Mr. For- 
rsstal*B views on the proposals to unify the 
armed services into a single department the 
Secretary applied an accepted principle of 
the business world in approaching the ques¬ 
tion * * * he secured the services of a 

well-qualified and impartial civilian, Mr. 
Ferdinand Eberstadt. to study the question to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of 
the existing structure and to make recom¬ 
mendations as to steps to be taken to 
strengthen the national security. As a re¬ 
sult of Mr. Forrestal’s action the Kberstadt 
report stands as the only exhaustive and 
scientific study which has been made avail¬ 
able to the Congress as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of our existing system. 

Without going into the details of Mr. Eber- 
stadt's excellent and exhaustive study bis 
conclusions and recommendations may be 
stated briefly: 

CONCLUSIONS 

(a) That unification of the War and Navy 
Depai'tments under a single head would not 
improve our national security. 

(b) That the weaknesses of the existing 
structure are defects of coordination; gaps 
between foreign and military policy—between 
the State Department and the Military Es¬ 
tablishments; gaps between strategic plan¬ 
ning and its logistic implementation—be¬ 
tween the Joint chiefs of staff and the mili¬ 
tary and civilian agencies responsible for in¬ 
dustrial mobilization; gaps within and be¬ 
tween the military servlces—princlpally in 
the field of procurement and logistics; gaps 
in Information and intelligence, between 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Government, between the several depart¬ 
ments. and between the Government and the 
people. 

RBCOMaCXNDATlONB 

(a) That the military forces be organized 
into three coordinate departments. War, 
Navy, and Air, each headed by a civilian Sec¬ 
retary of Cabinet rank, supported by a civil¬ 
ian Under Secretary and such Assistant Sec¬ 
retaries as may be necessary, and commanded 
by a military oflioer. 

(b) That a National Security Council be 
established to afford a permanent vehicle for 
maintaining active, close, and continuous 
contact between the departments and agen¬ 


cies of our Government responsible, respec¬ 
tively, for our foreign and military policies 
and their Implementation. 

(c) That legislation provide for the con¬ 
tinuation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
should include among their duties: 

(1) Preparation of strategic plans and 
strategic direction of the military forces of 
the United States; 

(2) Preparation of Joint logistic plans and 
assignment to the services of logistic respon¬ 
sibilities. in accordance with such plans; and 

(3) Approval of major requirement pro¬ 
grams—material and personnel—of the serv¬ 
ices in accordance with strategic and logistic 
plana. 

(d) The creation of a National Security 
Resources Board in order that there may al¬ 
ways exist an organization ready and able 
to Implement military plans in the industrial 
mobilization and civilian fields. 

(e) The encouragement of scientific re¬ 
search and development by the appointment 
of an Assistant Secretary for each branch of 
the services to head research particular to 
that service and to cooperate with and link 
military and civilian research. 

(f) The creation and training of the Army. 
Navy. Air Forces, and Marine Corps to insure 
their integration into a balanced program de¬ 
signed to instill a mental attitude of coop¬ 
eration and alert understanding of the 
many-sided character of modern war. with¬ 
out impairing technical proficiency or the 
morale which grows out of tradition and 
service pride. 

(g) The creation of a Central Intelligence 
Agency to collect, analyze, evaluate, and dis¬ 
seminate intelligence information to all agen¬ 
cies of the Government. 

In forwarding his study. Mr. Eberstadt 
stated that prior to imdertaking the task 
he had generally favored a single department, 
and it is pertinent that his opinion was 
changed by his careful examination of all 
phases of the complex structure. It is quite 
probable that many people of the coimtry 
who do favor a single department have been 
swayed in their decisions by the broad and 
sweeping claims of greater efficiency and 
economy of one organization and that uni¬ 
fication will in some obscure manner cure all 
the existing deficiencies and defects in the 
present separate departments. 

Current comment In the press Indicates 
that the subcommittee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, which is drafting legisla¬ 
tion to provide for one Department of Com¬ 
mon Defense, is disposed to accept some of 
the important features of the Navy plan for 
national security, including the National Se¬ 
curity Council, the National Security Re¬ 
sources Board, the Central InteUlgence 
Agency, and the Central Research and Devel¬ 
opment Agency. If this Information is cor¬ 
rect. little remains to be done toward recon¬ 
ciling the divergent views of the two services 
as to the details by which full coordination 
can be effected. However, there remains the 
basic and vital question of one Department 
with one Secretary and one Chief of Staff of 
the Armed Forces as contained in the pro¬ 
posal being considered by the subcommittee 
as opposed to three Departments with three 
Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff com¬ 
posed of the chief military officers of the three 
services advocated by the Eberstadt recom¬ 
mendation and in only slightly different 
form by the Navy plan for national security. 

Concentration of the responsibility for the 
operation of all the armed forces of the Na¬ 
tion in one Secretary in the Cabinet is too 
big a Job for one man. During the recent 
hostilities we had 11,000,000 persons in uni¬ 
form and were expending 80 percent of the 
National Budget; under these conditions, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy were tremen¬ 
dously overburdened men, yet under the pres¬ 
ent proposal their combined responsibilities 
would be heaped uj;>on one man. We be¬ 


lieve that in 1050 we will be expending SO 
percent of our National Budget for the armed 
forces, and we believe that the Job will still 
be too big for one man. In addition, we 
question the ability of one man to insure 
that the interests of three services are treated 
with equal adequacy and moderation, and 
believe that any confiict of policies can be 
resolved more advantageously for the best 
interests of the Nation by three men than 
by one. 

We view with concern the proposal to es¬ 
tablish a chief of staff of the armed forces, 
for we believe that such a concentration of 
military authority in one Individual will 
destroy the balance which must exist between 
all military arms in modern warfare. We 
have witnessed the defeat of two powerful 
nations—Germany and Japan—who placed 
their fate in the hands of Imperial general 
staffs dominated by one service • • • 

that the domination In both instances was by 
Army officers is not pertinent to the point at 
Issue, for domination by any one service will 
surely result in unbalanced decisions in the 
conduct of modern war. And modern war¬ 
fare demands, as does no other human prob¬ 
lem, the ultimate In coordination, coopera¬ 
tion, aiid teamwork from all participants. 

As members of the Fleet Reserve Associa¬ 
tion we advocate the best, and only the best, 
organization of our armed forces which can 
be conceived by the leaders of our country. 
We do not want to be sold something of un¬ 
proven worth on the strength of unsubstan¬ 
tiated claims that it will eliminate all ineffi¬ 
ciency and waste. We do want to effect such 
reorganization of our existing system as is 
necessary to bring it up to date and remedy 
recognized weaknesses brought to light dur¬ 
ing the war, but we prefer to retain a two- 
or three-department organization until 
someone can guarantee against the mistakes 
of armed forces dominated by one service 
which so surely led to the defeat of Prance 
under Napoleon, Germany under Wilhelm II, 
and again under Hitler, and Japan under 
ToJo. 


Instruction of German Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT M.COLE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I herewith sub¬ 
mit the following: 

We, the student council of Hamlin Rural 
High School, Hamlin, Kans., do hereby en¬ 
treat you, our popular Representative to the 
Halls of the Federal Government, that you 
do all in your power without any reservation 
whatsoever to see that the children of Ger¬ 
many receive instruction in the. democratic 
way of life by teachers who firmly believe 
this philosophy to be the only one which 
will give us world peace and freedom from 
fear for ourselves and our children yet un¬ 
born. 

We. the members of the student council 
of Hamlin Rural High School, of Hamlin, 
Kans., herewith affix our signatures and rec¬ 
ommend that the student body also sign. 

Gerald Hanson, President. Student 
Council; Butch Musselman. Senior 
President and Coxmcil Member; 
Julie BebiUing, Junior Council 
Member; Maxine Arnold, Sopho¬ 
more Council Member; Jimmy 
Burgert, Freshman Council Mem¬ 
ber; Wayne A. Meyer; Newt Barnes; 
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Ci8 Barnes; Rachel L. Pyles; Jo 
Anne Pyle; Stanley Charles; Paul 
Armstrong; Ployd Titus; Ployel 
Armstrong; Austin Heise; Jack N. 
Pyle; Stanley Trull; Bill Arnold; 
Dewey Pyle; Evelyn Wood; Joan 
Hanson; Georgia Titus; Eleanor 
Bates; Helen Shields; Valeta Bur- 
gert; Patricia Kay Burgert; Molly 
Barnard; Bill Schilling; Lavern 
Whaley; Raymond Rison; Law¬ 
rence Puvogel; Jean Devine; Webb 
Guilllam; Marvin Puvogel; Victor 
Abby; Robert Meyer; Marjorie 
Miller; Kenneth Bauman; Virginia 
Burgert; Raymond Puvogel; Rus¬ 
sell Eauver. 

Fecruary 1, 1946. 


Alexandria Labor Controversy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing letter from the editorial page of 
the Washington Post of February 10, 
1946, written to the editor, states that 
only 3,000 out of 65,000 citizens vote. 
If these figures are correct it means that 
less than 5 percent of the people vote. 
The letter Implies that the Alexandria 
courts and judges are controlled by ma¬ 
chine politics. The person who wrote 
the letter seems to know what he is 
talking about. 

Such things as this is the reason 
workers are opposed to the poll tax. 
Such things as this is why the workers 
of America take political action and I 
venture to say we are going to see more 
of it in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the letter, 
I include a news article from the Wash¬ 
ington Dally News of February 12, 1946, 
about the Alexandria labor case. Be¬ 
sides being Interested as an American 
in the principles Involved, I am a Vir¬ 
ginia taxpayer. I own a home very close 
to Alexandria. I often hear my neigh¬ 
bors over there say, “they will not pay a 
poll tax to vote because they believe it is 
a travesty on their American rights.” 
The letter and the news article are as 
follows: 

{Prom the Washington Post of 
February 10, 1946] 

IN ALEXANDRIA 

Equal Justice under law—^the noble senti¬ 
ment carved in stone above the entrance to 
the Supreme Court of the United States— 
the ideal for which Americans have fought 
In every war—becomes a hollow mockery 
when workingmen are hailed Into the courts 
of Alexandria. 

An Alexandria police judge sentenced two 
labor leaders to 3 months In jail and fines of 
$550 apiece and 8 years good behavior. Their 
names are unimportant. What is important 
Is that on the same day the court fined two 
persons $35 and $50, respectively, plus a 
suspended 30-day jail sentence, on other 
charges of disorderly conduct when convicted 
of beating another with an axe and a beer 
bottle. 

What is also important Is that the presi¬ 
dent of the Central Labor Union has been 
pointing his finger at the rottenness of ma¬ 


chine politics in Virginia. Particularly he 
objected to the machine putting labor 
stooges on the State pay roll and then en¬ 
couraging them to take over central labor 
unions. 

According to eyewitnesses the “machine** 
stooges advanced from the rear of the hall 
and jumped on the secretary and beat him. 
The action was well coached and concerted. 
This sort of thing is old hat and routine for 
**machlne'* politicians and their henchmen. 
Only this time the cure didn’t take. The 
secretary had boxed In college, had been an 
amateur champion and had worked his way 
through Catholic University in Washington 
by boxing, and so the tables were turned. 

Unable physically to whip the secretary, 
they called on their mentors, the machine 
politicos. They swore out warrants, charg¬ 
ing the secretary, whom they attacked, and 
the president, who had rapped for order and 
hadn’t left his chair, with assault. 

No counterwarrants could be secured by 
the secretary and president though their 
attorney went as high as the Commonwealth 
attorney. No one who knew the courts of 
Alexandria with its machine-controlled 
judges had any doubt of the outcome of the 
trial. They knew the men would be found 
guilty. But the severity of the sentence is 
astounding. 

Only in a lynch court in a city where 
3,000 carefully chosen citizens vote out of 
65,000 citizens can such grave miscarriages of 
justice occur. 

This Isn’t Berlin or Tokyo “justice” which 
I am writing about, remember, but “jus¬ 
tice” in Alexandria, Va. 

American. 

Washington, February 7. 

[From the Washington Dally News of 
February 12, 1946] 

feeuno runs high in alzxanoru labor battle 

Participants in Alexandria’s explosive po¬ 
litical-labor fight started when two AFL 
leaders were given heavy sentences for as¬ 
saulting a Virginia labor inspector at a union 
meeting last month, today Indicated storm 
warnings will be kept fiylng for at least 
another month while a new trial date is 
being set. 

A motion by Defense Attorney Maurice D. 
Rosenberg of Alexandria, asking for post¬ 
ponement of the hearing until March 11, 
when a new term opens, was granted by 
Alexandria Corporation Court yesterday. 
Mr. Rosenberg plans a vacation of several 
weeks In Florida because of ill health. 

Defendants George D. Hardman, 39. pres¬ 
ident of Alexandria Central Ijabor Union, 
and James C. Turner, 29, delegate to the 
AFL central body, were sentenced to 3 
months in jail and fines of $550 each on 
three assault charges filed by J. Fred Kirch- 
ner, 30, labor Inspector of northern Virginia 
and former president of Alexandria CLU. 
The fracas occurred at a union meeting Jan¬ 
uary 7. 


Public Land Grazing Policies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. P. CARVILLE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, February 13 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. CARVUXE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
AjK’endlz of the Recohd a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me under date of January 17, 
1946, by the central committee, Nevada 


State Grazing Boards, dealing with pub¬ 
lic land grazing policies, together with a 
statement on the same, subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Rzcord, as follows; 

Central Committee, 

Nevada State Grazing Boards, 

Reno, Nev., January 17, 1946. 
Hon. E. P. CARVILLE, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Senator: Enclosed is a copy of a state¬ 
ment on public land grazing policies adopted 
at a meeting of this committee in Reno, Jan¬ 
uary 11, to which rancher organizations of 
practically every region of Nevada sent rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The following is an attempt to briefly out¬ 
line the viewpoint of the stockmen as ex¬ 
pressed at the meeting: 

forest service 

Those presently in charge of this Federal 
agency seem to have decided that it has 
moved too slowly in the past to adjust graz¬ 
ing use of a number of range allotments In 
line with their Ideas of range capacity. To 
make up for the past they feel that reduc¬ 
tions in numbers of livestock actually grazed 
In 1945 of as high as around 30 percent are 
necessary. In addition it is conceling many 
nonuse permits. Following strong com¬ 
plaints by the range users, they are now 
showing a disposition to spread these reduc¬ 
tions, to some extent, over 2 or S years. 

The range users feel that: 

In too many cases, inexperienced officials 
are trying to determine grazing capacity 
without any real knowledge of the regions 
concerned. 

That instead of calling the users and other 
local interests together to help work out the 
problem in some organized practical manner, 
with least possible upset to the uaers* de¬ 
pendent property investments and the local 
tax and business structures, the Forest offi¬ 
cials are merely using their arbitrary powers 
to force through these reductions, regard¬ 
less of their ruinous economic results to the 
users and the local economies concerned. 

That, if such ruinous policies are applied 
now to the individual users presently con¬ 
cerned, they soon will also be applied to users 
in general, with no apparent end in sight 
since no definite assurances so far are forth¬ 
coming from the officials that additional re¬ 
ductions will not be applied to place new 
users on the ranges or that overuse of ranges 
game will be controlled. 

That the spreading of these heavy reduc¬ 
tions over 2 or 3 years merely means a short 
postponement of their ultimately ruinous 
effects. 

grazing service 

To avoid repetition, am advising that, in 
general, the same situation as outlined above 
exists in the efforts of the Crazing Service 
to adjust livestock grazing use to range 
capacity on grazing districts through its so- 
called work-sheet plan and In some cases by 
officials with little or no experience with ac¬ 
tual conditions In the regions affected and 
witli the attitude of forcing through their 
theories without regard for the collective 
opinions of the users concerned. 

united states land office 

At the Ely, Nev., grazing-fee hearings the 
end of May 1945, the Grazing Service Director 
promised that no further areas would be 
Included In grazing districts without local 
meetings and majority vote. Then the Land 
Office representatives stated that if the vote 
was against grazing districts they would ap¬ 
ply the lease plan of section 16 of the Taylor 
Act. 

The stockmen affected feel that this con- 
iTronts them with the threat of being forced, 
whenever the Grazing Service chooses to hold 
the local meetings, to have their ranges go 
under either one or the other of the two 
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plans. They fear the grazing-district plan 
because of the trouble it has brought in the 
areas where it is being applied. They fear 
the lease plan because they do not know what 
it may mean under the broad, autocratic 
powers available to the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior under the said section 16. Many of 
them have had experience under the broad, 
autocratic-power plan of range regulation by 
the Forest Service and want no more such 
plans. 

They do not believe that as it originally 
was and still is written by Congress section 
15 was Intended to apply to the big range 
areas such as theirs. This section provides 
that It shall apply only to areas that are 
so situated as not to justify their inclusion 
in grazing districts. The fact that the Graz¬ 
ing Service has been trying to put these areas 
in grazing districts even against the will of 
the users, proves to the stockmen that that 
Government bureau feels they are so situated 
es to justify inclusion therein and that the 
only reason they are not in is because the 
local users have voted against it. They can¬ 
not understand how the Land Office, after 
the Grazing Service has decided the areas 
are so situated as to justify inclusion In graz¬ 
ing districts and have tried to get the local 
users to vot? them in, can then turn around 
and put the areas under section IS be¬ 
cause it, as another bureau, chooses to feel 
they ere not so situated as to justify Inclu¬ 
sion In grazing districts. Either they tire or 
they are not. If they are, then what is the 
Land Office's reason for trying to force the 
section 16 lease plan upon them? If they 
are not. why is the Grazing Service trying to 
put them in grazing districts? 

XN GENERAL 

The stockmen feel that they have but one 
chance for relief in all these matters affect¬ 
ing Forest Service, Grazing Service, and Land 
Office policies, this being u congressional in¬ 
vestigation of this whole matter of public 
land and grazing policies; that unless Con¬ 
gress will take steps to hold up the applica¬ 
tion of these policies and provide for their 
investigation the officials of the bureaus con¬ 
cerned will force their will upon and ruin 
their dependent Investments beyond hope of 
recovery. 

They also feel, with opportunity to prepare 
their case and have it heard before an author¬ 
ized congressional committee, ways can be 
found to solve the problems concerned in 
sensible and practical manner with a mini¬ 
mum of Injury to the future of their enter¬ 
prises and the entire economies of their re¬ 
gions. 

They also feel, if Congress will not or can¬ 
not find a means of speedily holding up appli¬ 
cation of these arbitrary ruinous policies by 
the bureaus concerned, that their Nevada 
congressional delegation should work to¬ 
gether to hold or tie up their appropriations 
so that no part of these could be expended 
to carry on these harmful policies in those 
regions of Nevada concerned. 

The stockmen also understand that the 
President of the United States, under a re¬ 
cent grant by Congress, now has the power to 
put both grazing district and forest grazing 
administration under either the Forest or 
Grazing Services and that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who now has the Forest Service 
in hi^ Department, recently has stated that 
he soon also would have the Grazing Service, 
which now Is in the Interior Department. 
The stockmen feel that since they are the 
users and since their lifetime endeavors in 
the way of developed, dependent land and 
water holdings are at stake, they should have 
opportunity to be heard before any such ac¬ 
tion is taken. They therefore are asking the 
members of their congressional delegation to 
place this matter before the President as 
quickly as practicable. 

As will be observed from the signatures to 
the enclosed statement, original of which is 
on file here, there have been few, If any, oc- 
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caaions upon which so representative a group 
of range tisers of Nevada ever conferred upon 
and joined in a statement of this kind. 

For the Central Committee of Nevada State 
Grazing Boards. 

Vernon Metcalf. 

Consultant to the Committee, 


STATEMENT REGARDING PUBLIC LAND GRAZING 
POLICIES 

Firmly convinced that the Forest and Graz¬ 
ing Services both are employing, in many 
cases, in Nevada, arbitrary and high-handed 
methods in their administration of grazing 
on forest and grazing district lands, es¬ 
pecially in the matter of ruinous reductions 
in grazing permits and without proper ^teps 
to give the grazing users fair opportunity 
to help work out the problems confronted 
in a way which will not cause such disastrous 
economic results to the investments in their 
settled holdings and the business and tax 
structures of their local communities and 
that the United States Land Office is threat¬ 
ening to apply an autocratic and arbitrary 
system of range leases on the open domain, 
contrary to the letter and Intent of the Fed¬ 
eral statutes, we. a group representing graz¬ 
ing users of all forest, grazing district and 
open domain grazing regions of Nevada, in 
meeting at Reno. Nev., this llth day of 
January 1646, under the auspices of the cen¬ 
tral committee of Nevada State grazing 
boards, respectfully petition and strongly 
urge all Members of our congressional dele¬ 
gation to do everything within their power 
to secure a deferment in the application of 
these ruinous actions on the part of the 
Forest and Grazing Services and United 
States Land Office, and to arrange as speedily 
as possible for a congressional Investigation 
of our country's entire public land and graz¬ 
ing administration policies, with public hear¬ 
ings in the public land regions where the 
grazing users and other interests directly 
concerned can have opportunity to appear 
and be heard. 

We feel that if the arbitrary practices of 
the said Federal agencies just cannot be 
curbed in any other manner, our congres¬ 
sional delegation should take steps under 
which no part of the annual appropriations 
granted said agencies by Congress would be 
available for carrying on their activities in 
this State until the problems Involved can 
be properly Investigated. 

In the event that he should consider con¬ 
solidation of the Forest and Grazing Services 
we hereby petition the President of the 
United States to first consider the wishes of 
the grazing users concerned. 

Central Committee of Nevada State 
Grazing Boards, Reno. Nev., by 
Fred Strosnlder. temporary chair¬ 
man. Yerlngton, Nev.; E. R. Marvel, 
Battle Mountain. Nev.; W. M. Gil¬ 
mer, Wells, Nev; Clyde Mathews, 
Panaca, Nev.; W. L. Blackwell. 
Coleville, Calif.; Gordon Griswold, 
Elko. Nev.: Irving H. Cowles. Reno, 
Nev.; Lincoln County Livestock As¬ 
sociation. Pioche, Nev.: By P. A. 
Delmue, J A. Wadsworth, John H. 
Conaway, C O. Bastlan, Dan 
Stewart, Delegates; Nevada State 
Cattle Association, Elko, Nev.: By 
W. M. Gilmer, A. J. Dewar, Dele¬ 
gates; Nevada State Farm Bureau, 
Reno, Nev.: By Geo. F. Ogllvle, 
President; United Sheep and Cat¬ 
tlemen's Association, Ely, Nev.; By 
Geo. N. Swallow, C. E. Horton, John 
W. Cole, Delegates; Eureka County 
Livestock Association, Eureka, 
Nev.: By A. C. Florlo, R. J. Wright, 
Delegates; Western Nevada-High 
Sierra Livestock Association, Min- 
don, Nev.: By Norman T. Annett, 
Warren Simpson. Steve Landa, 
Delegates; Paradise Valley Cattle 


Association, Paradise Valley, Nev.: 
By Geo. J. Miller, Delegate: Live¬ 
stock Division. Nevada State Farm 
Bureau. Reno, Nev.: By Geo. J. 
Miller, Chairman; North ToiyalSe 
Cattle Association, Austin, Nev.: 
By Howard Akins. Roy A. Brown, 
Delegates; South Toiyabe and Nye 
County Livestock Association.s, 
Tonopah, Nev.: By Jim Butler, 
Chairman; Esmeralda County 
Livestock Association. Gold Point, 
Nev.: By Jim Daniels, Delegate; 
Eastern Nevada Wool Growers Ab> 
sociation, Ely, Nev.: By Lloyd Sor¬ 
ensen. President; Jack Bordoli, 
Tonopah, Nev., D. C. Robison, Ely, 
Nev., W. 8. McGill, Austin, Nev., 
Bruce H. Chichester. Coleville. 
Calif., Nevada Wool Growers' As¬ 
sociation, Elko. Nev.: By Gordon 
Griswold, President. 


Mrs. Luce and Lincoln 

EXTENSION OP REMAR^ 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Bridgeport Post 
of February 11, 1946: 

MRS LUCE AND LINCOLN 

At a Llncoln-Day celebration in Washing¬ 
ton last week Clare Boothe Luce. Congress- 
woman from Fairfield County, made a mas¬ 
terful plea for fair, just, and equal treat¬ 
ment of the colored race in America. It was 
certainly an appropriate occasion for the 
uttering of such sentiments and Mrs. Lucf. 
rose to the occasion with the eloquence, the 
compassion, and the logic which arc char¬ 
acteristic of her public discussions. 

Indeed her speech bears rereading in full 
ns a statement so noble in spirit and so logical 
in thought, that it seems to leave nothing 
further to be said. There are few Members 
of Congress with the heart, the mind, and 
the background to formulate such a doc¬ 
trine and none, so far as we know, to present 
it so beautifully. 

If there ever were an example of Chris¬ 
tian ethics in action, this was it. 

From the context of Mrs. Luce's speech 
the Hartford Courant has unwisely chosen a 
single paragraph at which to cavil. The real 
meaning of this paragraph cannot be ap¬ 
preciated without study of the whole of Mrs. 
Luce's argument. But in any case, the anal¬ 
ogy which the Courant attempts to draw is 
singularly misleading. 

Mrs. Luce had said that the passage of 
the Fair Emplo 3 rment Practice Act would be 
immensely helpful, regardless of the difficulty 
of enforcing It. because, “it would exert a 
constant pressure on the moral attitude of 
law-abiding citizens in a law-abiding com¬ 
munity. urging them by the force of moral 
pressure to conform with the declared judg¬ 
ment of a whole Nation." 

To this the Courant somewhat carpingly 
retorts that if this line of reasoning were 
true, why was the eighteenth amendment 
such a failure? Was it not passed by two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and rati¬ 
fied by three-fourths of the States? 

The answer, of course, which ought to be 
apparent, Is that there is no resemblance 
whatever between the Issues involved. The 
eighteenth amendment was an attempt to 
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impose a narrow sumptuary Judgment, gen¬ 
erally not held by the people. To give force 
to this Judgment It attempted to take away 
from the people something which they al¬ 
ready had and to which a large majority 
thought they were entitled. The evil which 
followed might have been foreseen. It was 
logical and Inevitable. 

Mrs. LucB for her part does not advocate 
taking anything away from anybody. She 
was talking about restoring to a very sub¬ 
stantial part of our population those civil, 
economic, and equal rights which have been 
unjustly denied to them in disregard of our 
Constitution and in defiance of our avowed 
purpose in the Declaration of Independence. 

Not even the most bitter defenders of 
discriminatory treatment against the Negro 
race dare assert that they are doing the 
morally right thing. They defended them¬ 
selves entirely on the groimds of expediency 
or that they know what is good for the Negro 
better than the Negro knows for himself. If 
that isn't an utter rejection of the prin¬ 
ciple of our Government we don't know how 
to state it in the English language. 

Mrs. Lttcc asks that the true principle 
be stated in law in the firm belief that the 
moral Judgment of the people will sustain it. 
And if the Great Emancipator himself had 
been able in spirit to bear her speech, how 
his heart would have been warmed by it. 
For here was proof, to a man whose single 
rule of life had been not to harm people 
because he hated them but to help them 
because he loved them, that his example 
and his words had not been In vain. 


Another Bnreaacntic Abiurdity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

or ZLLxwoia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
Tale of a Doorknob, taken from the leaf¬ 
let What’s Happening in Washington, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Febru¬ 
ary 11, 1946, issue; 

TALK or A DOORKNOB 

Gate-Way Manufacturing Cu. (Los An¬ 
geles) figures housing shortage means a lot 
of doorknobs; decides to make some May 
21, 1045, applies to OPA to set price; receives 
application forms from Los Angeles regional 
office; prepares in 3 weeks; malls to Wash¬ 
ington before middle of June. 

After waiting a month, company in mid- 
July asks; “How come?’’ OPA Washington 
replies: “Unable to determine Jurisdiction.** 
Three weeks later: “Send photos of door¬ 
knob." Photos are sent In early August. 
Nothing happens. 

Early In September Gate-Way wires Wash¬ 
ington: ''Production stopped. Workers laid 
off.’* Washington wires back: “Expect deci¬ 
sion next week.** 

September 20. Gate-Way wires Washing¬ 
ton: “Can we do anything to expedite?** 

September 27. Los Angeles regional office 
luges Gate-Way to keep after Washington. 

October 1. Los Angeles regional office itself 
wlree Washington. 

October 8. Washington’s answer to Los An¬ 
geles regional office: Gate-Way can seU Its 
doorknobs at price Just equal to cost of man¬ 
ufacture. 

October 4. Gate-Way appeals Washington's 
decision. 


October 12. Washington denies Oate-Way*s 
appeal. 

October 13. Gate-Way decides not to make 
doorknobs. 


Release of Hoarded Clotking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, on January 
30, last, I inserted into the Record a wire 
from the CIO cost of living committee to 
President Truman urging action to make 
available 3.000.000 shirts and 400,000 
men’s suits to the American people. 

On February 1. the Department of Jus¬ 
tice issued a statement which is carried 
in the following article in the Washington 
Post. 

Today Mr. Samuel Wolchok, president 
of CIO’s Retail and Wholesale Workers 
Union wired President Truman further 
suggestions for freeing 4iMK),000 pairs of 
nylons, 3,000,000 shirts and 1,000,000 
men’s suits to the American people and 
particularly to the returning veterans 
who want to return to civilian attire. 

I feel strongly that some immediate ac¬ 
tion should be taken to force release of 
these items of clothing so that the return¬ 
ing veterans especially may be able to 
purchase clothing that they need and not 
be forced to go ragged on the streets or 
pay exorbitant prices for the things 
which they buy or that they need as 
civilian attire. 

fFrom the Washington Post of February 2, 
1946) 

Clark Orders Shirt-Hoarding Investiga¬ 
tion—Justice Department To Six Ir 

Makers Are Holding Back 

Attorney General Tom Clark yesterday or¬ 
dered an Investigation of reported boarding 
of clothing, especially shirts by manufac¬ 
turers. 

Both the Antitrust and Criminal Divisions 
of the Justice Department were ordered to 
investigate complaints that clothing was be¬ 
ing withheld from the markets, the acting 
he^ of the Justice Department public re¬ 
lations section said. 

“Complaints are being received by the De¬ 
partment all the time about the clothing 
situation.** the official who refused to permit 
use .of his name, said, adding: '‘Returning 
veterans generally cannot get clothes and 
what they do get is high priced.** 

'The official said the inquiry would seek to 
determine (1) if clothing was being hoarded 
by manufacturers and. If so, for what pur¬ 
pose and (2) if the alleged hoarding violated 
Federal laws. 

ASSISTANCE TO CONTINUE 

The Government will continue to aid man¬ 
ufacturers obtain rayon and cotton fabrics 
for inexpensive garments at least through 
June 80, the Civilian Production Administra¬ 
tion announced. 

The agency said some time ago that a sim¬ 
ilar program setting aside woolen materials 
for low and moderately priced clothing would 
be carried on until then. 

Continuation of the programs beyond next 
June hinges on whether Congress extends the 


Second War Powers Act, under which manu¬ 
facturers receive priorities assistance. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mast., of February 9, 1946] 
Skirt-Ntlon Stock Piles Hit by CPA 

Washington, February 0.— The Civilian 
Production Administration yesterday cracked 
down on a number of shirt and nylon ho¬ 
siery manufacturers who were reported to be 
hoarding supplies. 

In telegrams to unnamed firms with **ex- 
cesslve Inventories," CPA ordered the pro¬ 
ducers to halt immediately any further pro¬ 
duction of these items untU their stocks are 
reduced “to more reasonabl* levels.'* 

CPA also Informed the companies that 
untU their inventories arc cut “to a prac¬ 
ticable minimum,** they must not accept de¬ 
livery of jrarn or fabric or place new orders 
for such materials. 

The agency said its action resulted from 
investigations conducted by the CPA Com¬ 
pliance Division. 

Firms to which telegrams were sent are 
charged, CPA said, with violating a priorities 
regulation which is designed to prevent ac¬ 
cumulation of excessive inventories of scarce 
materials. 

Morris 8 Veruer, Jr.. Director of the Com¬ 
pliance Division, said OPA Investigators dis¬ 
covered that “one Pennsylvania manufactur¬ 
er of nylon hose was carrying an Inventory 
of more than 1,760,000 pairs of nylons as of 
last January 81.** 

He said this figure Included unfinished as 
well as finished hosiery, and “Is substantially 
higher than this particular manufacturer’s 
total production for January.** 

Mr. Vemer ^ald records of another Penn¬ 
sylvania nylon manufacturer showed an In¬ 
ventory of 862,596 pairs as of January 81, 
while only 7,716 pairs had been shipped by 
the firm. 

The company explained, CPA said, that it 
has approximately 4,000 customers and did 
not wish to ship any hose until It had suffi¬ 
cient Inventory to provide minimum ship¬ 
ments for all customers. 


(From United Retail, Wholesale, and Depart¬ 
ment Store Employes of America, CIO, New 
York City) 

WoLCHOK Demands Release or Hoarded 
M nCHANDlSE 

New York. —In a wire to President Truman. 
Samuel Wolchok, president of CIO’s retail 
and wholesale workers’ union, today de¬ 
manded immediate release of stocks oi 
hoarded clothing, in order to assure veterans 
and consumers much needed clothing. 

Wolchok endorsed the proposal of the CIO 
cost-of-living committee in its recent wire 
to President Truman that these hoarded 
clothing Items be seized under the Second 
War Powers Act and made available to the 
American people through the Surplus Prop¬ 
erties Administration.*’ 

He urged this action particularly In view 
of the need for clothing by many returned 
hero war veterans who cannot purchase suits, 
shirts, or other clothing under present mai - 
ket conditions. 

Wolchok pointed to Department of Justice 
reports that 4,000,000 pairs of nylon hosiery. 
8,000,000 men’s shirts, and 1,000,000 men’s 
suits are being held in storage while the 
manufacturers of these commodities pressure 
OPA for further price increases. 

Wolchok, whose union represents thou¬ 
sands of workers In department and apparel 
stores, said: “In addition to denying the con¬ 
sumer this much needed clothing^ the with¬ 
holding of these stocks from the market de¬ 
nies our members the opportunity to sell 
them and thereby earn their livelihc^. This 
situation is serious. 
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''Hundreds of workers are losing employ¬ 
ment or receiving reduced take-home pay 
because of the greed and avarice of these ap¬ 
parel manufacturers. 

“Strong Government action Is needed to 
force these inventories into the channels of 
trade. Those who say production is needed 
to break Inflation ignore the seriousness of 
the extensive hoarding by clothing manufac¬ 
turers. Distribution as well as production 
Is necessary to secure the filling of consumer 
demand." 

He stated that withholding of materials, as 
ordered by the Civilian Production Agency, 
successor to the War Production Board, will 
not provide sufficient pressure to clear the 
Inventories out of the warehouses. He 
pointed out that the warehouse space was 
also needed for other storage purposes and 
that no justification would be advanced for 
the withholding of these clothing items. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Clare 
Boothe Luce, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under lea/e to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing address of Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luck, of Connecticut, at Llncohi Day 
meeting in Maxwell House. Nashville. 
Tenn.. Pebiuary 12, 1946, broadcast over 
WLAC: 

I am happy to be here and grateful for 
your cordial reception to me as a Republican 
woman in politics. 

It is a winter vacation to come again to 
Nashville—the Athens, as it han been called, 
of the South. You are the home of three 
Presidents: Qen Sam Houston of the Texas 
Republic, James K Polk, and Andrew Jack- 
son. How sorely America needs again o 
President of their calibers and convictions. 

In the time of Abraham Lincoln, when a 
great principle was at stake, you were a 
border State battleground, torn between the 
armies of Hood and Thomas You know bet¬ 
ter than most the terrible price a nation, or 
a community, must pay when some among 
them are desperately determined to resist 
the laws of common humanity, which de¬ 
mand Justice and liberty for all. 

Perhaps that is why the spirit of Tennes¬ 
see in this new time of human crisis is be¬ 
coming Republican. 

We are come together hero today to cele¬ 
brate the birthday of our greatest living 
American. Abraham Lincoln. I said “living" 
because everything is mere matter, dead or 
dying, which cannot survive its physical self. 
In endless resurrection. The oratorical resur¬ 
rection of Abraham Lincoln, on these stated 
birthday festivals, is a common and happy 
phenomenon of American political life. But 
no ordinary phenomenon is the way his spirit 
really walks through all the land, nay, in¬ 
timately commands every mind and heart in 
the civilized world, in times of great trouble 
and conflict. In times such as these, when 
brother is locked in-mortal combat with 
brother, seeking to slay him, to starve or 
torture him into submission, to poison him 
with soft words, or paralyze him with false 
promises, all in order to prepare his limbs 
for the fetters of slavery—in such days Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln alone seems to be a wholly live 


man, with a ahining face and loud ringing 
words on his lips. And many, who walk 
among us today in positions of power and 
authority, mumbling their dreary political 
inanities, seem to be the dead men. 

What did Abraham Lincoln mean? What 
did he stand for? What was the essence of 
his belief? When we know that, we know 
the secret of his triumphant resurrection. 

Above all, I think. Abraham Lincoln be¬ 
lieved in the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. Prom this funda¬ 
mental rock-like credo all his articles of po¬ 
litical faith most naturally and nobly 
derived. A man who held such a belief never 
talked in terms of “Negro rights" versus 
“white rights" or “southern rights" versus 
“northern rights." or the rights of the prop¬ 
erty holder against those of the property less, 
or the rights of nation versus nation. His 
belief led with inexorable logic to the con¬ 
clusion that there are no rights but human 
rights, and that all human rights derive 
from man's membership in the whole human 
family, each member of which Is a creature 
of God. regardless of birth, color, race, na¬ 
tionality. or political condition. Other rea¬ 
sonable corollaries of such a belief were that 
right makes might: that the conqueror must 
ever treat the vanquished with malice 
toward none, and charity toward all; and 
that as no man would be a slave^ so none 
should seek to be a master. Lincoln be¬ 
lieved that in these practices of a profoundly 
religious definition of political fraternity, lay 
the genius, the strength, and the glory of 
American democracy. And Lincoln knew 
that for Americans to betray this conception 
of democracy at home, or in our dealings 
with other nations, would mean in the end, 
the betrayal of America itself—and of the 
whole world. Then, as now, the American 
which stood for this conception was the 
last best hope of man on earth. 

Thus Abraham Lincoln knew that while 
peace Is ever more to be sought and striven 
for than war. an evil peace is not to be pre¬ 
ferred to a good war. So he fought a good 
war to establish the truth of the dignity and 
equality of every Individual rather than ac¬ 
cept a bad peace which would compromise 
that truth. 

In 1918—and again in 1941—this Nation 
made the Lincolnian decision. This time 
the masters and tyrants who would enslave 
their brothers were Germans and Japanese, 
and their cohorts. And once again we 
Americans and our great allies vanquished 
these tyrants. Once again the tree of liberty 
was watered with the blood of heroic free¬ 
man. 

No nation, Lincoln said, can long endure 
half slave and half free. Do we deny today 
that no, world can endure half slave and half 
free? The drama has widened in scope. 
The players are numbered by the hundreds 
of millions instead of millions. But the 
proposition which was true in the days of 
flintlock and cannon is no less true in the 
age of rocket plane and atomic bomb. They 
merely emphasize the fact that our peril is 
greater if we do not accept it. 

Let us face this fact, too. Abraham Lin¬ 
coln did not come to his profound belief in 
the dignity of the individual man and the 
nature of his rights by consulting Gallup 
polls or Drew Pearson's column, or even the 
shrewdest statesmen of his own or other na¬ 
tions. He tells us himself that he came to 
it on his knees—he got it from God. It is 
one of the tragic paradoxes of divine justice 
that those who will not get their political 
direction on their knees from this Supreme 
Authority are driven in the end anyway to 
their knees to get it from a tyrant, with this 
difference: God lets us rise from our knees 
to walk like freemen. We stay on our knees 
for the tyrant. 


It is in the light tonight of these cardinal 
beliefs of Abraham Lincoln, which all Ameri¬ 
cans share, that 1 wish to consider the con¬ 
duct of America’s foreign policy since the 
days of Teheran and Yalta. 

Now there are very few Americans who, 
when the facts are presented to them, do not 
know the difference between right and wrong 
even in so-called foreign questions. For 
example, every American knew, regardless of 
what he thought his Nation ought to do 
about it. that Hitler's persecution of the Jews 
was wrong. He knew that the Fascist sup¬ 
pression of all minority rights, and expressed 
opposition to that suppression was wrong. 
He knew that Japan's attempt to dismember 
China was wrong, and that the rape of Nan¬ 
king was wrong. And there is not an Ameri¬ 
can today who does not know that a political 
system like the Soviet system, which keeps 
18,000,000 people out of 180,000,000 in con¬ 
centration and forced labor camps is wrong— 
morally wrong—however much apologists for 
that system may seek to justify it in* terms of 
the well-being and comfort of those fortunate 
enough to stay outside of those camps. Now. 
it may well be that the Soviet system of 
secret police, and firing squads, and the ob¬ 
literation of all minority expression with 
propaganda or bullets may one day produce 
a free and prosperous society. All things are 
possible to the hearts and minds of man, for 
they are always capable of transfiguration, so 
we may yet see Russia pluck the figs of lib¬ 
erty from the thistles of oppression. But the 
present is what It is. And today's crop of 
evil cannot be justified by the hope of to¬ 
morrow's good harvest. 

I mention Russia's teeming concentration 
camps, and multitudinous slave labor gangs, 
whether native or imported from conquered 
countries, as they are today, with the acqui¬ 
escence of our State Department, because 
this day Is sacred to the memory of a man 
who condemned slavery everywhere. Per¬ 
haps some will feel that to mention this 
most wicked and yet characteristic aspect of 
our world neighbor. Russia. Is to agitate the 
waters of International comity, and preju¬ 
dice the goal of international understanding 
My retort to any such, is the retort of Lin¬ 
coln, “You will never get me to support 
measures which I believe to be wrong, al¬ 
though by so doing I may accomplish that 
which I believe to be right." 

And yet—you will ask at once, should not 
the Soviet Government enjoy the same right 
of sovereignty over their internal affairs that 
we enjoy and must always demand for our¬ 
selves? They should decidedly. But this 
political fact of sovereignty over their inter¬ 
nal affairs in no wise alters the moral fact 
that, wherever our Government and our 
State Department give aid and comfort to 
Russian policies or propaganda which seek to 
extend, and solidify the area of concentra¬ 
tion camps, and to acquire from other 
nations human fodder for them, we are 
abetting the cause of tyranny and betraying 
the cause of liberty for all mankind. I can¬ 
not speak more plainly, for if I could I would 
do so. Nor do I exempt from censure our 
administration's acquiescence in the colonial 
policies of the Dutch and British and French 
in Indonesia, where hundreds of natives are 
being slaughtered for the crime of seeking 
the freedom promised them by the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Yes, my Republican friends, this adminis¬ 
tration has abetted the cause of tyranny in 
many areas through the world, ever since the 
days of Teheran. I will not burden you with 
a detailed recital of those betrayals, great 
and small, of our democratic faith which 
was once rooted in Lincolnian principles. 
You know them as well as I do. 

In 1914 the conscience of the whole civi¬ 
lized world was outraged when Kaiser Bill 
referred to his agreement with little Belgium 
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as a **8crap of paper.*' And what shall we 
say today of the Atlantic Charter? This doc¬ 
ument guaranteed to martyred Poland, no 
less than every nation In the World, the right 
to determine Its own government by free 
domocratic processes. Is that an honored 
document, or Isn’t it also Just a scrap of pa¬ 
per now? Ask Latvians, Estonians, Lithua¬ 
nians, Hungarians, Austrians, and almost any 
central European. Ask the Yugoslavs who 
are alive to answer, or do not fear to answer. 
The total is staggering of European and 
Asiatic peoples who fought in this war on our 
side, valiantly in the open, or hunted like 
beasts in the undergrounds, because they 
believed the promises given them by a demo¬ 
cratic American administration that if they 
did so they would win the chance to have 
an American-t 3 rpe economy, an American- 
type of representative system, an American 
kind of freedom. Without them we might 
not have won the war. What do they think 
of American honor nov? 

1 ask you. in the name of Abraham Lincoln, 
why since Teheran has all this been so? 
Why, why, why, do millions of innocent men. 
women, and children—the starving, hunted, 
persecuted. Siberia-bound men. women, and 
children of our allies, no less than the van¬ 
quished ones to whom Lincoln addressed 
the phrase, “malice toward none and charity 
toward all*’ think today that is an American 
Idea that was buried with Abraham Lincoln? 

What is the explanation? We must seek 
It in our own hearts, no less than in the 
heai'ts of our leaders. For the slow and bitter 
betrayal of our noblest American principles 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs since the 
days of Yalta and Tehran is a matter for 
which we may quite suddenly and terribly be 
called to account in an atomic age. 

Three explanations suggest themselves: 
The first is the kindest—and the most un¬ 
likely: The Democratic administration which 
has conducted our foreign policy for thirteen 
long years may no longer know the difference 
between right t nd wrong. After all, they 
may have growi hopelessly wedded, through 
long days in power, to the fashionable thesis 
that man is altogether an economic animal, 
and not a moral one. Such a belief goes 
hand in hand with the thesis that the end 
always JUBtihes any means, and that the 
sole end of men and nations is material se¬ 
curity. Such men will be forever asking, 
will this or that policy protect our physical 
shores, Increase our trade, maintain our posi¬ 
tion as the world’s leading power? Such men 
will never inquire how these policies will 
affect the llbei*tlea of men everywhere, or if 
they will increase liberty at home or abroad. 
Such men will not know—or care—that it 
was wrong to make the promises we did in 
the Atlantic Charter, and then to break them, 
because it is difficult or risky or dangerous, or 
costly to keep them. Such men did not 
know—or care—that it was wrong to accede 
to the dismemberment of Poland, when we 
promised we would not; to fail to carry out 
our guarantees of free elections in Europe; 
to fail to resist with every diplomatic means 
at our disposal what is happening in In¬ 
donesia. Above all they Just may not know— 
or care—^that it is wrong to allow the inno¬ 
cent nationals of many European countries 
to be shot, imprisoned, or sent into slavery 
In vast numbers. I know as you do. that 
there are men in this administration who 
are so blinded by that vengeance which prop¬ 
erly l^longs to the Lord, that they cannot see 
through the red curtain of their hate that It 
Is wrong for this Nation to adopt economic 
policleB in Germany which will result in the 
wholesale starvation of children and preg¬ 
nant women; policies which, if they are not 
changed, will in the end. turn oil of Europe 
Into a pestilential poorhouse. That some 
members of this administration and the pre¬ 
vious one may have lost their moral sense, 
BO that they do not know right from wrong. 


charity from hate, freedom from slavery, 
truth from lies, a Christian conscience from a 
barbarian one, is, as I say. possible. But it 
is not likely. For all Americans, who are not 
totalltarlans in disguise, have too long lived 
in the climate of freedom to be easily de¬ 
ceived on such matters. Their forefathers 
and sons, who died in many wars that it 
should be preserved, have left them a most 
intrusive legacy of liberty. 

Secondly, the men who conduct our foreign 
policy may know the difference between right 
and wrong, but may wish to avoid contem¬ 
plating it in terms of our Allies and our 
neighbors, because to do so is too painful to 
the American mind, which is naturally opti¬ 
mistic. naturally inclined to see the best in 
everything, naturally indulgent to the ways 
of others. We are, perhaps, no longer a na¬ 
tion of Pollyannas. but like little Orphan 
Annies, it takes an awful lot to disillusion us. 

I sometimes think that our present policy 
might be called the “three monkeys policy”: 
“See no evil, hear no evil, say no evil.’* But, 
alas, the oceans have been breached at last 
and troubled Europe and Asia, once so re¬ 
mote. are on our very threshold. This is the 
age of rocket bomb, atomic bomb, radio and 
radar which reaches to the moon. This is 
one world, and Eixrope and Asia are in it. 
and there is evil there, such as we have 
never known here, or had to deal with be¬ 
fore. If evil is to be vanquished, it must 
be understood, it must be seen and heard; 
and hard and true things must be said of it, 
that it may be shamed, which, by God’s 
mercy it often surprisingly is. And we must 
be encouraged to face it, in order that we 
may resist it, and diminish it, before it can 
thrive and grow beyond our strength to re¬ 
sist or diminish. 

If only our own leaders knew today how a 
little plain courage, some honest speaking of 
the truth, a small btit clear challenge to 
man's love everywhere of freedom, could stop 
much of this evil dead in its tracks. There 
is nothing more infectious than courage. 
And if our leaders did not know this yester¬ 
day. they should know it today, since Prime 
Minister Ernie Bevin. that proletarian, horny 
handed and exceedingly rude son of toll, 
spoke up at London. 

So there are two possibilities which might 
explain the pusillanimous conduct of our 
foreign affairs by New Deal statesmen, (a) 
that they have not known, since Teheran, the 
difference between right or wrong, and (b) 
that like optimistic monkeys, they have 
Ignored the moral obligation placed on men, 
to look right and wrong squarely in the face 
and choose between them—at least in their 
utterances. Either ignorance or fatuousness 
or both may have formed a foreign policy, 
which is carrying us and the world to the 
brink of another catastrophe. 

But there is a third and, 1 believe, sounder 
reason, why the men of this administration 
have all but failed the cause of international 
Justice to which the Atlantic Charter, no less 
than the blood of our sons have pieced us. 

The answer. I believe, is fear, outright, 
downright, funk. Fear for their political 
fortunes and their offices. 

We hear them tell us that the world is 
wearied of war. wearied to a point of despair, 
so that every appeasement is Justified as a 
charitable act which spares the world even 
the shadow of a shudder about further blood¬ 
shed. Is it not then remarkable that in 
Europe and Asia today many men who have 
already endured long terrible years of fight¬ 
ing and bombardment and pestilence and 
famine, are still not too wearied to risk tor¬ 
ture and exile and slavery, and still seek 
arms to defend their political convictions? 
Does this not suggest that the question in 
Europe is still not ssttled? Certainly Amer¬ 
icans are wearied of the war and want peace; 
want their men home; want to disarm; want 
to get on with their American lives and for¬ 
tunes. And this wearincBS is certainly some¬ 


thing of which even the most fearless states¬ 
man today must take cognisance. But this 
is not altogether the reason why our New 
Deal statesmen gloss over every European 
and Asiatic incident which might agitate 
our war-tom nerves. The reason is that they 
will not, dare not. tell the American people 
the plain truths and the solid facts of the 
European and Asiatic situations, that have 
developed as a result of Teheran, Yalta 
London, and Potsdam. They will not, or dare 
not, tell us the conunltments that were 
overtly or secretly made in moments of war’s 
extremities by a mortally ill President, and 
perhaps mortally scared State Department 
advisers. Some of these commitments were 
bad. and ought to be reviewed by the whole 
American people before they are fulfilled; 
some of them are good, but cannot be ful¬ 
filled without a realistic and idealistic ex¬ 
planation of why they must be fulfilled, even 
at the further sacrifice of our national wealth 
and Individual comforts. Why is It so hard 
for the men in power today to tell these 
truths? Because the man in the White 
House today, and the men who run our State 
Department, have inherited from a former 
administration and furthered, alas, a policy 
full of commitments so complex, so oblique, 
so secret, so confused, so personal, and whim¬ 
sical, that it would take a political genius to 
unravel it alone. But perhaps If it were 
laid before all the people, perhaps all of us 
together could unravel it. 

Perhaps all of us together, if we were ln> 
spired anew with the principles of Lincoln, 
would see the gigantic rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram through, to which we have been com¬ 
mitted. Cowardly men now in office fear 
that we shall rebel as a nation if asked to 
assume it. And. oh how they fear our wrath 
when we discover all that has been done, or 
left undone, to makp a peace in Europe. So. 
unable to confess the failure of a previous 
administration, with whose prestige their 
own is politically linked for better or worse, 
Democratic leaders today, in House and Sen¬ 
ate and in State Department, have been 
forced to adopt appeasement as their policy— 
appeasement of nations that they fear to 
speak up to, or back to. lest secret agree¬ 
ments, or agreements that now seem to betray 
the common man of Europe and Asia, be 
angrily revealed, and the revelation will blaust 
them all out of office; appeasement of the 
electorate, that Is naturally demanding the 
reward that a previous administration prom¬ 
ised BO lavishly out of this war—an imrredl- 
ate, long, happy democratic peace In the 
world. Dare these men who served that ad¬ 
ministration and also serve this one, admit 
that this peace has already been frittered 
away bit by bit? They do not. The old New 
Deal curse now falls upon far less inspired 
and less adroit successors. They are doomed 
still to please everybody every Monday morn¬ 
ing—and to promise endlessly what no man 
alive can deliver: A painlessly achieved 
Utopia come next Michaelmas. However, they 
are wise enough to know that even though 
they told the truth, it might save the people, 
but it would not save them. For when Amer¬ 
icans see that New Deal statesmen scuttled 
the ship, they are certainly not going to vote 
for them to salvage the cargo. 

What is the result of a foreign policy which 
sometimes cannot distinguish between right 
and wrong, which sometimes does not wish 
to see, hear, or speak of evil, and which 
always fears to tell the people that evil has 
been done by ourselves, and by others? The 
men in power hope that the result—the im¬ 
mediate result will be reelection, power, pres¬ 
tige. patronage. Yes, plums for the few to¬ 
day, but what for the many tomorrow? You 
know the answer to that. It was the same 
thousands of years ago. it is the same today: 
a time of parloxis peace, and dubious pros¬ 
perity. Men will buy, sell, prosper a little, 
marry, build houses, eat, drink, and be 
merry—and then the flood, or the fire, the 
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rain of atomic bombs upon our cities, wiping 
out millions. Then, indeed, we may all fall 
on our knees—but too late ever to rise as 
free Americans. 

Will this come to pass? Quite honestly I 
believe that it will not come to pass. Be¬ 
cause I believe that there is no situation in 
Europe or Asia today which is not amenable 
to wise statesmanship. And I believe that in 
the crucial years ahead we will choose wise 
statesmen, and an administration whose poli¬ 
cies will conform to the principles of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. Then the ways of peace will 
begin to open for all men. 

The way to oegln is to elect a Republican 
Congress in 1946. and a Republican adminis¬ 
tration in 1948. And only in this way shall 
we learn the truth about the conduct of our 
foreign policy—the truth that when revealed 
will set us free to work In the cause of free¬ 
dom everywhere. The choice Is the people's. 
It Is our task to lay before them the nature 
of the choice. Let us see to it. 

And then indeed this Nation, under God, 
will have a new birth of freedom. And gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, will not perish from the earth. 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to insert the following 
editorial from the Shreveport Times of 
February 10, 1946: 

is BRADLET TOO BIO FOB HIS BOOTS? 

The curt refusal of Oen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator of the Veterans' Bureau, to 
attend a special session of the American Le¬ 
gion executive committee for •. man-to>man 
talk on GI problems is direct affront to every 
m<»mber of that organization His trite state¬ 
ment that he is too busy to attend the Le¬ 
gion committee session called by National 
Commander John Stelle, but that the com¬ 
mittee may call at his oflice if it wishes Is 
amazing indication of narrow and picayune 
viewpoint. It Is in no way compatible with 
efficient and sympathetic handling of vital 
problems of millions of men who wore their 
Nation’s uniform in two world wars. 

General Bradley’s Job is not to dictate to 
veterans and their representatives, but to 
seek to serve them in every possible way He 
is net now holding down a battlefield combat 
post where everyone must go forward or back¬ 
ward at the snap of his fingers. He is in a 
post of civilian administration of billions of 
dollars worth of postwar benefits provided by 
Federal law for millions of men who have 
gone back to civilian life, or shortly will do 

BO. 

The invitation of Commander Stelle to 
General Bradley was courteous and timely. 
It followed the exchange of statements in 
which Mr. Stelle, in his official Legion ca¬ 
pacity, revealed that GI benefit cases and 
queries of several hundred thousand veterans 
are stalemated in the Veterans* Bureau—7,000 
of them being cases requiring immediate hos¬ 
pitalization and more than 200,000 of them 
being applications for medical attention. 
General Bradley never has answered these 
charges adequately. He merely has cast per- 
Bonal aspersion on Mr. Stelle—and now de¬ 
liberately has slighted the guiding body of the 
whole Legion. Mr. Stelle went all the way in 
calling a special session of the executive com¬ 
mittee and in offering to turn its whole ses¬ 


sion over to General Bradley in the hope that 
some means could be found to end the con¬ 
fusion, delay, and incompetency which con- 
cededly exists in various activities of the 
Veterans' Bureau. Instead of seizing this op¬ 
portunity to help the QI's, General Bradley 
turned his back. 

General Bradley should realize that no 
man is too big to go to the American Legion 
on its invitation and in behalf of the prob¬ 
lems of veterans. Presidents of the United 
States never have hesitated to do so and 
General Bradley, even with his record of 
combat leadership, still is only one veteran 
among millions who fought in two wars, and 
who made him great, and he still is only one 
general among scores of magnificent generals. 
He should realize also that every law ^n the 
Federal statute books today in behalf of 
veterans was put there mainly with the 
backing and sponsorship of the American 
Legion and that the GI bill of rights, which 
is the “constitution** under which the Vet¬ 
erans* Bureau operates today, not only was 
conceived and put through Congress by the 
Legion, but was conceived and spearheaded 
personally by Mr. Stelle. 

All of the GI benefits which General Brad¬ 
ley now administers, and all of the power and 
prestige of the office from which he admin¬ 
isters them, stem directly or indirectly from 
the American Legion as an organization or 
from its members as Individuals, with other 
minor organizations giving all the help they 
could. If General Bradley is not big enough 
to understand that and to profit by the 
knowledge, then in our opinion he is not big 
enough for the biggest veterans Job in the 
world and Commander Stelle may have been 
entirely right in suggesting that it would 
have been better to have appointed a civilian 
With greater administrative perspective, 
broader viewpoint, and more sympathetic 
realization of the Job at hand. 


Cut Bank Jaycees Send Invitation to UNO 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an article from the Cut Bank 
Pioneer Press, Cut Bank, Mont., February 
8. containing the text of a letter received 
from Mr. Wilbur P. Werner, president of 
the Cut Bank Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. In additkn to the paragraphs 
contained In this article, Mr. Werner 
added the following postscript: 

Tile UNO delegates ^o San Francisco meet¬ 
ing are familiar with Glacier National Park, 
for their special train stopped 1 day on their 
return east. 

JATCEE9 SEND INVITATION TO UNO 

(Editor's Note. —The following, Inspired 
by the objections of some of the landed aris¬ 
tocracy in New England to having the center 
of the United Nations Organization located 
in their back yards, was dispatched early this 
week to Associated Press and United Press for 
publication in eastern newspapers.) 

The Cut Bank (Mont.) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce views with alarm and amazement 
the Inhospitable attitude of certain areas 
along the stern and rock-bound coast of New 
England, in protesting the location of head¬ 
quarters for UNO. The smug silk-stocking 
residents of that part of America by this act 
are casting discredit upon the entire Nation. 

The friendly and hospitable mountain west 
wishes to save our country further embarrass¬ 


ment by suggesting consideration of Glacier 
National Park as the permanent home for this 
peace-promoting organization. 

Here they will find a haven of detachment 
amid the Nation's most scenic surroundings, 
a perfect spot for rest, recreation, contempla¬ 
tion and Inspiration, far removed from the 
foggy and soggy locales of the eastern sea¬ 
board or the congested industrial areas of the 
western coastal country, with rail, plane and 
highway conveniences to transport them at 
leisure periods to other nearby scenic places, 
particularly the majestic Canadian Rockies 

Nearby is the reservation of the West’s most 
romantic and dominant Indian tribe, the 
Blackfect, once robust and gallant warriors, 
who now dedicate their days to the arts of 
peace. Their contribution to two World Wars 
was outstanding and their returning sons 
would give warm welcome and wise counsel 
If such were solicited to the leaders of this 
world organization. 

Montana's congressional delegation Is being 
urged by the Cut Bank Jaycees to present 
the Glacier Park Invitation to the proper UNO 
authorities. 

Wilbur P. Werner. 

Preaident, Cut Bank {Mont.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Obstacle to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 13, 1946 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by George Fielding 
Eliot which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 8, 1946. It 
is well worth reading: 

NINETEENTH CENTURY NATIONALISM CALLED 
OrSTACLE TO TWENTIETH CENTURY PEACE— 
RUSSIA IS SEEN LAGGING BEHIND UNITED STATES 
AND BRITAIN BY CLINGING TO OLD SUSPICIONS. 
OLD PRESSURE POLITICS, AND OUTDATED IDEA OF 
SECURITY 

(By George Fielding Eliot) 

One of the chief obstacles to fruitful prog¬ 
ress In world organization is the tendency 
to think of twentieth century problems in 
nineteenth-century terms. Future relations 
between the Western World and the Russians 
will depend almost entirely on whether we 
Of the West can get the Russians to come out 
of the nineteenth century and Join us in 
the twentieth. 

The nineteenth century was the century ol 
nationalism. The struggle between nations 
for power, for wealth, for colonial possessions 
was Its unvarying motif. It saw the parti¬ 
tion of Africa and much of Asia among the 
European powers. As it closed, men were 
talking—some with anxiety, some with eager 
greed—of the partition of China. It saw no 
great wars after Waterloo, but it sowed the 
red seeds of the two most terrible wars in 
all history. 

The twentieth century is the century of 
peoples. It Is the century In which man 
must face the fact that the machines he has 
made with which to carry on national strug¬ 
gles will destroy him as an individual unless 
they are controlled In the common interest 
of all men. It is the century in which im¬ 
perialism and nationalism become obsolete 
because they are no longer compatible with 
human survival. It is the century In which 
the rights and the necessities of man as an 
individual must take precedence over the 
ambitions of nations, else we shall have 
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neither men or nations remaining on the 
face of this blackened planet. 

In general, the American people have faced 
up to this elemental change. Not wholly. 
Not without reservations and nostalgia for 
the good old da 3 r 8 . But pretty definitely, 
for all that. In general, the British people 
have faced up to It. It may not have pene¬ 
trated the centers of Intrenched conserva¬ 
tism in either country, but the average man 
Is beginning to understand it. and that Is 
having Its effect on Government policy. 

So we see Americans in China, for all the 
mistakes, hesitations, and wrong starts, do¬ 
ing on the whole a good Job of helping the 
Chinese people to stand on their own feet 
and assume responsibility for their own fu¬ 
ture—and their share in responsibility for 
the future of the world. We are no longer 
thinking In terms of the Chinese market. 
We are thinking in terms of getting 400.000,- 
000 human beings into useful participation 
in the world's affairs. 

We see the British doing much the seme 
thing in India. The "lifeline of the British 
Empire” is a nineteenth-century myth. Three 
million Lancashire cotton spinners no longer 
exist on the basis of making shirts and loin¬ 
cloths for 400,000.000 Indians. The responsi¬ 
ble twentieth-century Englishman is now 
thinking of India in terms not of "how much 
can we make out of this country?” but rather 
"how can we get all these people into a posi¬ 
tion where they can govern themselves and 
become responsible citizens of a world com¬ 
munity of which we are citizens, too?” 

It’s becoming pretty generally understood 
that enslaved people or miserable people any¬ 
where arc a danger to ali other peoples; that 
such conditions tend to form a vacuum into 
which forces which are perilous to all of us 
may move and where they may take root. 

But the Russians do not yet seem to be ap¬ 
plying these twentieth-century principles to 
the conduct of their relations with other 
States. The Soviet Government has accom¬ 
plished a literal miracle in its ecenoml^ prog¬ 
ress. The condition rf the Soviet citizen as 
compared with that of thr subject of the 
czars is so vastly improved as to begt^sr com¬ 
parison. But the Soviet rulers ate still not 
people’s rulers. The few still control the 
affairs of the millions, rather than being con¬ 
trolled by them. The statesmen of the 
Kremlin arc far less subject to popular anxie¬ 
ties than are the politicians of Washington 
and London. Their fears and supicions born 
of nineteenth-century conditions and nine¬ 
teenth-century survivals are still with them. 
They still seek nineteenth-century solu¬ 
tions of the problems of Russian security. 
They still think in terms of buffe states, of 
acquiring by pressure and intrigue the lands 
and resources they think they need. They 
are unwilling to trust othr' because they 
do not yet understand how clearly the Ameri¬ 
can and British peoples see the compelling 
necessity of a people’s peace. They do not 
understand that we who are living in the 
twentieth century may be far more frankly 
dealt with, far more surely trusted, than we 
could have been 60 years ago. simply because 
the majority of our citizens are coming to 
realize that unless we la^ the foundations of 
confidence we shall never build our world¬ 
wide edifice of peace and Justice- -and that 
we will all perish in the ruins of that failure. 

It is not a question of superior morality. 
It is a question of understanding the neces¬ 
sities of self-preservation. 

If, as has often been remarked in these 
articles, the central political problem of our 
times is to establish confident cooperation 
between the Russians and the '^wo great 
western democracies, surely the heart of that 
problem is to find means to bring the Rus¬ 
sians into the twentieth century—politically 
as well as economically—to induce them to 
see that there is no real security and no real 
hope in the method and devices of the Imi* 
perialist age. 


Statehood for HawaB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OBBGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RicoRD. I include the following editorial 
from the Oreponlan, of February 10, 
1946: 

THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 

Congress should hesitate no longer in 
making the Territory of Hawaii the forty- 
ninth State of the Union. The report of 
the subcommittee of the House Territories 
Committee recommending statehood ought 
to banish any lingering doubts t.B to the so¬ 
cial. economic, and political readiness of 
Hawaii's heterogeneous 502.000 residents to 
take their place in the society of States. 

There was a time when politicians of isola¬ 
tionist leanings opposed the admission of 
Hawaii because of fear that If the Jap:: at¬ 
tacked the state the United States would 
have to go to war. The refutation of this 
shameful theory has been complete. ‘The 
Japs attacked the Territory, and none hesi¬ 
tated to defend it. 

Since the end of the war, in which Ha- 
waiians of all ancestries played a magnificent 
part, the principal objection to statehood 
has been on racial grounds. The apprehen¬ 
sion has been expressed openly that Japa- 
nese-Americans, voting as a bloc, might dom¬ 
inate elections and send Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen of that race to Washington. 

We make no distinction between Ameri¬ 
cans of Japanese or other ancestry. The Ha¬ 
waiian Nisei have a glorious combat record 
and there is no reason to believe they would 
do less well in politics. Of the 1946 popu¬ 
lation of the Territory, 84.4 percent were 
Caucasians, 32.5 percent Japanese, 2.2 per¬ 
cent pure Hawallans, 12.2 percent part Ha- 
wallans. 1.8 percent Puerto Ricans, 6 per¬ 
cent Chinese, 1.4 percent Koreans, 9.3 per¬ 
cent Filipinos, 0.2 percent of other racial 
origins. While the Caucasian population has 
Increased steadily, the nOmber of persons 
of Japanese ancestry has declined from a 
high of 42.7 percent of population in 1920, 
because of immigration restrictions. 

The Japanese have not beqn active in Ha¬ 
waiian politics in proportion to their num¬ 
bers, while the fewer Chinese have been very 
active. The subcommittee formed the opin¬ 
ion that bloc voting by Japanese-Americans 
Is not likely to assume serious proportions 
because they are divided among themselves 
on political, social, and economic questions 
as markedly as other racial groups. The non- 
Caucasian and nonnative residents of Hawaii 
do not look toward the old countries for 
guidance. Their interest is in Hawaii and 
the United States. 

In any event the population of Hawaii was 
mixed when the United States annexed the 
Islands. It was not a bar to annexation, and 
is not an obstacle to Statehood. 

The truth is that the people of the Islands 
have learned the lessons of democracy better 
than many on the mainland. The varied 
races live and work together harmoniously. 
Racial intolerance and bigotry are almost 
nonexistent. Intermarriages have Increased. 
Economic standards are high. Education is 
far advanced. Legislative movements have 
been initiated to limit the financial, indus¬ 
trial, and agricultural dominance of the "big 
five” families, and small business ventures 
have multiplied. 

Hawaii has been a Territory for 46 years. 
In the plebiscite of 1989 its citizens voted in 
a majority of 67 percent for statehood. 
Mainland polls show about the same sent!- 


ment for admission of Hawaii. Distance Is 
no longer a barrier—^flying time to the main¬ 
land is from 12 to 18 hours. The Territory’s 
population is greater than that of any other, 
except Oklahoma, at the time of admission 
to the Union. 

Hawallans of all ancestries have adequately 
demonstrated their patriotism and loyalty 
and their qualifications for equality of status 
In the United States of America. 


Feeder Air Lines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec> 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the January 28, 1946, issue of the Min¬ 
neapolis Star-Journal, entitled “Feeder 
Air Lines”: 

FEEDER AIR LINES 

America already is far into the air age, 
but the maze of aviation routes visioned 
years ago hasn’t developed. There isn’t a 
single regularly scheduled feeder line In Min¬ 
nesota and only one application has been 
heard by the Civil Aeronautics Board—that 
of North Central Airways of Alexandria. 

About 60 towns and cities in the State 
have fixed base operations with planes avail¬ 
able for charter. Some of these charter 
nights are virtually scheduled runs, as the 
Bemidji-Twln Cities route and the summer 
hop between Robbinsdale and Nlsswa. 

Several others are p.ospect for the va¬ 
cation season between the Twin Cities and 
northern resort centers. Also, a group of re¬ 
turned veterans, organized as Northern Air¬ 
ways, has filed a brief with CAB, asking a 
Duluth-Chlcago permit. 

But there is little indication of the board’s 
attitude on feeder lines.. Insofar as it has 
been expressed by individual members, it is 
that such lines should develop from charter 
service. 

Perhaps "feeder lines" isn’t the best de¬ 
scription for the smaller operations. They 
might better be known as short-haul routes, 
In contrast to the long haul, trunk lines. 
Part of their service, of course, could co¬ 
ordinate with that of the main airlines. 
They would hardly be competitors In any 
way. 

Yet the big lines almost automatically op¬ 
pose any applications vhlch originate in 
their territories, Just as they vociferously 
oppose any route extensions of any other 
big line. Such opposition Is an accepted 
part of commercial aviation tactics and the 
many briefs filed with CAB on a simple ap¬ 
plication may largely account for the long- 
delayed decisions of that agency. 

It was refershing, at the CAB hearings at 
Des Moines last March, to find Northwest Air¬ 
lines friendly to the application of North 
Central \lrway8 for routes to serve smaller 
cities in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Naturally CAB's main attention is given to 
national and international air routes. There 
is little time to give to feeder lines within a 
State or region. Action is held up for months 
and the whole application procedure la too 
expensive for small operators to undertake. 

Why wouldn’t it be desirable, then, lor the 
national board to establish working agree¬ 
ments with State authoritJee? Minnesota 
has an aviation commission which has done 
splendid work In encouraging sensible air 
projects. The commissioner knows the situ¬ 
ation In this State thoroughly. Yet when 
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he takes part in a case, it is on the same 
basis as an Individual or company or city 
which may be interested in the matter be¬ 
fore CAB. 

Unless some such cooperation can be 
worked out» CAB is going to get^ so in¬ 
volved in hundreds of applications that de¬ 
cisions will be delayed even longer than in 
the past. 

Hundreds of military pilots now home are 
eager to get going on short hauls. New planes 
will not be available for some time, but sur¬ 
plus Government ships, like the twin-mo¬ 
tored Cessnas, can be acquired. Airports 
are ready. 

The main bottleneck seems to be CAB. 


International Problems Multiply 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, to¬ 
day's headlines offer a lot of food for 
thought. Not only Members of Con¬ 
gress but the average American citizen 
can take heed of some developments 
now going on. Sooner or later, in some 
form or another, a multitude of ques¬ 
tions resulting from World War II will 
come before Congress for-solution. 

EIGHTEEN TANKS HUHT IN CALCUTTA RIOTS 

The above is a headline in a news¬ 
paper item from Calcutta. Just read 
these two paragraphs which directly 
concern every family and every Ameri¬ 
can home where there are sons eligible 
for military service. One paragraph 
reads: 

Police fired into a threatening mob ol 
Indian Nationalists in Calcutta’s Welling¬ 
ton Square today, adding an undisclosed 
number of casualties to the toll of 17 to 20 
killed and 200 wounded in the rioting of 
the past 2 days. Eighteen Americans were 
among the injured. 

This newspaper item then goes on to 
say that there were demonstrations, 
which in our language means riots, and 
that British troops had orders to shoot 
down the rioters, and so forth. Then 
here is another paragraph: 

United States headquarters announced 
that 6 officers and 13 QI’s were Injured in 
Calcutta Tuesday when they were stoned 
by the mobs. 

I am just wondering if we have the 
answer to a lot of questions. Why are 
the.se American soldiers in Calcutta, In¬ 
dia? Who put them there? When are 
they coming home? Why does the mob 
throw stones at American soldiers? Is 
this part of that universal brotherhood 
which is developing out of international 
thinking? Are demonstrations such as 
these responsible for the Administra¬ 
tion's announcement that the Selective 
Service Act will be continued when it ex¬ 
pires March 20, if Congress will pass the 
necessary legislation? These are only a 
few pertinent questions. 

Another headline says that 900,000 
men have enlisted for military service in 
the last 5 months. Another question: 
Why continue the draft law? All of these 


questions add up to the one big question 
which a lot of us would like to have an¬ 
swered. What is our foreign policy and 
why? In this connection let me read an¬ 
other suggestive headline in today's 
paper: 

JILTED GI BRIDES LEFT HOLDING THE BABY 
AROUSE BRITISH IRE 

Under the above headline I quote a 
portion of the newspaper article which 
reads: 

London, February 13.—The town guardians 
of Dartford, Kent, sent a resolution to the 
British Health Ministry today urging Gov¬ 
ernment action to protect GI brides against 
being left *'holdlng the American baby.'* 
Thousands of United States officers and men 
were stationed at Dartford during the war 
and many of them married local girls. The 
guardians were perturbed at the number of 
brides being divorced after their husbands 
returned to the United States. 

The article goes on to say that there 
was indignation shown by our English 
cousins against the American soldiers 
who had been extended hospitality and 
then apparently changed their minds 
after getting back to the United States. 
I am not concerned with the merits of 
the situation. But I do point out what 
is going on to show that after wasting 
our treasure and blood on foreign soil, 
the outcome seems to be an additional 
full measure of hatred for America. Is 
thi.s a part of our vaunted good neighbor 
and universal brotherhood program? 
Where is it leading us? Then again I 
read this headline in today's paper: 

MRS. F. O. BESTS RED IN UNO CLASH 

London. February 13.—Defeated twice on 
major Issues yenterday. one in which Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt defeated Soviet Delegate 
Andrei Vlshlnsky in a debate over a refugee 
issue. Russia faced another UNO show-down 
today over demand for a Security Council 
commission to investigate the Indonesian 
crisis. 

The newspaper item then goes on to 
say that Mrs, Roosevelt asked one of the 
Russians this question: 

Are we in the United Nations so weak that 
wc are going to forbid human beings from 
Haying what they believe to be true? 

Of course this question was answered 
In the affirmative by the Russian dele¬ 
gate. 

No questions are necessary in order to 
demonstrate that different countries dif¬ 
fer widely from each other in the name 
of friendship, love, and truth. In this 
connection, let it be noted that the mil¬ 
itary occupation of foreign countries, 
and especially Germany, is producing 
nothing by 111 will and hatred. How did 
we start this idea that the United States 
would remake and reshuffle the peoples of 
the earth? How do we know that it will 
work? Were the American people fully 
advised of its Implications and responsi¬ 
bilities? Do we want to make German 
policemen out of our American soldiers? 
How long will they continue to be police¬ 
men? Sometime the American people 
will demand a day of reckoning. The 
administration would do well to take 
Congresq and the American people into 
its confidence. It should tell us now if 
we have a foreign policy, and if so, we 
should be fully advised about that for¬ 
eign policy. 


Proposed Policy-Making Facilities for the 
Department of State 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article written by Milton Patterson 
TTiompson which appeared in the Janu¬ 
ary 1946 issue of the American Foreign 
Service Journal. Mr. Thompson was 
formerly a foreign-service officer and is 
now a personnel assistant with the Fed¬ 
eral Home Loan Bank Administration, 
Washington. D. C. 

The article is as follows: 

The Department of State has undergone a 
tremendous expansion in its duties and ac¬ 
tivities since the start of World War II. 
Many of its wartime accretions were super¬ 
imposed upon an organization which was 
reasonably adequate for the restricted de¬ 
mands of former days. But the advent of 
the postwar era, with its ever greater require¬ 
ments, raises the question as to the suffi¬ 
ciency of the existing departmental ma¬ 
chinery. 

A new era in foreign relations has arrived 
and there is the accompanying need for fa¬ 
cilities to cope with new problems and con¬ 
ditions. The time was when Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son personally formulated and executed our 
foreign policy with the aid of a handful of 
clerks. It therefore is no disparagement of 
the pre-World War II Department of State 
to say that changed circumstances might 
call for structural and functional modifica¬ 
tions in it. It is the considered judgment of 
some persons that the crux of the Depart¬ 
ment’s ability to meet satisfactorily the new 
and heavier exactions, imposed by both the 
American people and the international com¬ 
munity, is the perfection of a mechanism to 
provide over-all policy-making, advance 
planning, analysis, research, and liaison. 
Some persons hold that previous reorganiza¬ 
tions have failed to come to grips with the 
heart of the problem. 

This blueprint envisions a staff to define 
true objectives and to insure uniform, delib¬ 
erative, and expert direction of the line, as 
well as to make a logical division, with attend¬ 
ant advantages, between planning and execu¬ 
tion. It would be a staff of four echelons 
headed by a career assistant secretary, or 
better yet under secretary, whose status 
should be permanent and not subject to fre¬ 
quent change in order to Insure continuity of 
policy and the effectuation of a program of 
long-range planning. The head of the staff 
would report directly to the Secretary of State. 
The staff would be divided into these major 
units, called offices, each having subunits: 
Intelligence (S-1), formulation of policy 
(S-2), execution of policy (S-3), management 
planning (S-4). 

The symbols following the titles may be 
used for convenient reference, the letter "S” 
standing lor staff. 

Such centralized, policy-making functions 
would have to be based on accurate knowl¬ 
edge. hence it would require the establish¬ 
ment of an intelligence unit. The formula¬ 
tion of policy should be a deliberate, thought¬ 
ful process, and it Is recommended that a 
second office be established for this purpose. 
Policies merely adopted but not applied are 
ineffective and valueless. There consequently 
would be needed a unit to initiate action and 
supervise the adoption and implementation 
of the decisions reached. A fourth office would 
be desirable to facilitate the work of the first 
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three and the Department; it would be con¬ 
cerned with management planning. This 
arrangement would appear to rest upon a 
logical sequence of activities. 

This plan is calculated to enhance the effec¬ 
tiveness of the Department and the foreign 
service and to enable them the better to dis¬ 
charge their increasingly difficult responsibili¬ 
ties. It should permit them to cope more 
easily with emergencies and to anticipate 
future developments. New operational activi¬ 
ties. on a large scale and global basis, accen¬ 
tuate the need for more effective policy-mak¬ 
ing. The Department is the senior in the 
Government and closest to the President, 
which, with its exclusive functions In the con¬ 
duct of foreign relations, give it a rightful 
place as foremost among all other depart¬ 
ments. Proper liaison, planning, and leader¬ 
ship can influence the other agencies tacitly 
to recognize that role. The State Department 
is the logical agency for the analysts of inter¬ 
national political and economic matters. 
They should be centralized there and the 
Department should furnish appropriate re¬ 
ports, warnings, and indications of policy to 
other departments and agencies, some of 
which now maintain their own specialists and 
operate Independently. The Department al¬ 
ready has taken steps to create a more work¬ 
able relationship between it and the American 
people. One goal of the suggested mech¬ 
anism is the strengthening of that tie, which 
would minimize public criticism. 

It Is hoped that* only profit would result 
from this plan and that the position of no 
one would suffer or be prejudiced. It would 
be of inestimable value to the Secretary of 
State. New Secretaries, who rarely can be as 
experienced in the foreign field as their office 
demands, would find in it a continuing entity 
in policy making and experience. No person 
or unit should be displaced, although trans¬ 
fers would be Inherent in the regrouping. 
The now overbtirdened geographic divisions 
would be relieved of having to determine 
policy under the present extremely difficult 
conditions. They would be given more free¬ 
dom and time in which to conduct the vital 
relations and negotiations with other coun¬ 
tries. The foreign service should benefit in 
having its field operations facilitated. For¬ 
eign-service officers, moreover, would serve in 
the proposed new organization, and some of 
them might prefer careers in it. There would 
be the greatest demand for ability amd the 
rewards should be satisfying. 

The present staffiess State Department is 
reminiscent of the War Department prior to 
the secretaryship of the farseeing Ellhu Root, 
who. at the turn of the century, inaugurated 
its first general staff. 

The above concept of a staff for the De¬ 
partment of State is opposed to the present 
system in which the same officials both plan 
and execute policies. They are so burdened 
by administrative, routine duties and an un¬ 
ending flow of papers over their desks that 
they have little or no time for the detached 
study of policy and objectives. Inevitably 
the results sometimes are unsatisfactory. 
Some of the decisions so reached are major 
ones, of far-reaching consequence, which go 
to form that body of precedents which, 
perforce, must exercise tremendous influence 
in such an agency as the Department of State. 
There nevertheless at times have to be Im¬ 
provisations and temporizations. made on a 
day-to-day and ad hoc basis, under relentless 
pressure, and without due regard for prece¬ 
dent and the repercussions. A concomitant 
weakness is that there is insufficient coordi¬ 
nation and correlation between units. An 
over-all policy-making staff would be a safe¬ 
guard against the course of action pursued 
in one line division being at variance with 
that In another division. Under reasonably 
optimum conditions, it would also place 
planning on a nonpersonalized basis, there¬ 
by removing, or reducing, the opportunity 
for the adoption of the personalized ideas, 
programs, and even whims of individuals. 


The necessity for more analjrsis, whldi 
essentially is a staff activity, is shown by its 
limited use now. I believe that only one 
office (American Republics) wisely has any 
formalized provision for political analysis, 
except for the particularized Office of Spe¬ 
cial Political Affairs. The latter is the near¬ 
est existing approximation to a staff, but 
neither it nor the Joint Secretariat wholly 
fill the void nor completely meet the chal¬ 
lenge. There are also the D1 visions of For¬ 
eign Service Planning and of Management 
Planning, which have very restricted scopes 
of activities. However, the Offices of Inter¬ 
national Trade Policy and Financial and De¬ 
velopment Policy are believed to operate along 
the lines of the proposed staff in the eco¬ 
nomic field. 

With the foregoing not fully adequate ex¬ 
ceptions. it is understood that the Depart¬ 
ment has no organized Instrumentality to 
weigh new ideas, suggestions, and proposals. 
It has been charged that the Department is 
lacking in creative imagination and initiative. 
Those rare qualities can be expected to flour¬ 
ish in direct proportion to the facilities pro¬ 
vided to produce and to nurture them. 

The staff would offer the necessary instru¬ 
mentality for the needed integration of all 
phases of our national policy in the interna¬ 
tional field, and especially as among the 
State. War, and Navy Departments for the 
national defense. This function would be 
simplified if the two fighting services were to 
be merged. It is patent that there must be 
closer correlation between our foreign policy 
and our national defense policy. It is con¬ 
vincingly stated in these words, addressed to 
the writer, by a brilliant professor at West 
Point and authority on geopolitics: 

“From now on, the sphere of statesman¬ 
ship and generalship are inseparably linked. 
We return them to their separate pigeonholes 
after the war only at a very real peril." 

A staff in the Department of State is indi¬ 
cated to correlate and Integrate the multi¬ 
farious activities abroad of numerous Fed¬ 
eral agencies, now only too often working 
uneconomically, and in competition with 
and duplicating each other. 

The broadened scope of the interests of 
the Department call for such a facility as a 
staff. The Department undoubtedly must 
play a more assertive, active, and diversified 
part henceforth than it has In the past. 
Examples of this increase in the range of 
its responsibilities are found In the antici¬ 
pated early cessation of such agencies as 
the FSA, OWI, and OSS, some of whose ac¬ 
tivities can be expected to devolve upon the 
Department of State. 

The staff would be in addition to the De¬ 
partment's mechanical organization as pres¬ 
ently constituted, for this study proceeds 
on the assumption that that organization 
will continue to perform line functions. 
The geographic divisions would remain as 
the nucleus of the line. Some functional 
divisions would be integrated into the rec¬ 
ommended staff. Doubtless all of the ter¬ 
minated units in the existing organization 
would be re-created in the staff, so it would 
amount to a transfer, or, better said, re¬ 
grouping, for more efficacious operation. 
This charter. It may be added, does not at¬ 
tempt to go so far as to specify the detailed 
organization of the components of each of 
the constituent units of the staff. Such 
amplification would follow the adoption of 
this over-all plan. 

This staff would not Interfere with most 
of the existing activities of the nuclear geo¬ 
graphic divisions. It would not emasculate 
them nor usurp their true functions; much 
less would it supersede them. 

The closest and most cooperative relations 
between the staff and the line ’would be 
necessary for success. Teamwork could be 
attained only by mutual efforts, frequent 
meetings and discussions between the line 
and staff are contemplated. The staff must 


eommsBd the respect of the line because of 
demonstrated merit and usefulness and not 
only because it has the support of the Sec¬ 
retary of State, which it, of course, must 
enjoy. The members of the staff could not 
fimotion in the rarefied atmosphere of the¬ 
ory and the academic world. They, on the 
contrary, should be practical and realistic 
persons—a reasonable number of whoih 
would have first-hand knowledge of other 
countries. 

Members of the staff should be sent abroad, 
at Government expense, to acquire informa- 
.tlon in person. This is essential, as there 
are Imponderables about countries which 
cannot be learned vicariously or from books. 
A parsimonious financial policy with respect 
to expenditures for the staff and the level 
of salaries paid to its members obviously 
would Impair its value. It is imperative 
that foreign-service officers be detailed to 
the staff. Members of the staff would call 
upon qualified persons outside the Govern¬ 
ment as consultants and advisers to supple¬ 
ment themselves. 

The proper operation of a staff is believed 
to offer more promise in the adequate meet¬ 
ing of our weighty postwar obligations, with 
their truly awesome implications, which are 
already offering tests, than any other solu¬ 
tion. It xinfortunately is questionable 
whether the majority of the American peo¬ 
ple are prepared for this country to assume 
the world leadership expected of It by the 
remainder of the world. Hence there is the 
greater need for the foresight which it is 
proposed a staff would help to supply. 
"Where there Is no vision the people perish." 
Let American ingenuity devote Itself to in¬ 
ternational affairs. A staff would correspond 
to a research laboratory, but influence the 
entire body politic. It would be a safeguard 
against that state of bankrupt diplomatic re¬ 
lations called war. which von Clausewitz has 
rightly defined as the continuation of policy 
by other means. We, as a people, must rec¬ 
ognize that there are inescapable requisites 
xyt a dawning world society, calling for the 
breaking with many time-honored traditions 
which now are obsolete and whose discon¬ 
tinuance would be no real loss to o\ir funda¬ 
mental, cherished Ideals. 

THE OFFICE OF INTELLIGENCE (B~I) 

The suggested activities of this office would 
be as follows: 

"Collects, catalogs, analyzes, and ppeedily 
distributes appropriate Information received 
from the foreign service and other sources, 
including the submission of proposals for 
the public dissemination by the line, of in¬ 
formation regarding foreign policy and rela¬ 
tions consistent with security and obliga¬ 
tions to other countries. Cooperates closely 
with G-2, ONI, and the FBI. Plana security 
measures in the field of intelligence to pro¬ 
tect the United States, with emphasis on the 
foreign aspect. Maintains liaison and (as¬ 
sisted by 8-2 and S>3) exchanges with the 
War and Navy Departments full information 
for the defense and welfare of the United 
States at all times. Cryptography." 

It would be the counterpart of, and ex¬ 
change material with. 0-2 of the Army Gen¬ 
eral Staff and the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
It should be concerned with Improved and 
expanded sources of information, such as 
American travelers abroad and Americans 
resident in other countries. While it would 
be concerned primarily with the foreign field, 
it would be In possession of pertinent infor¬ 
mation touching -he domestic scene, which 
latter would be reoeiv jd from the FBI, among 
other sources. Subversive ideologies and ac¬ 
tivities In the United States, particularly 
those having foreign ramifications, are em¬ 
braced in this category. This twofold In¬ 
terest would be necessary to enable it ade¬ 
quately 1 Xumish complete, timely intelli¬ 
gence to the appropriate departmental units, 
especially 8-2 (Formulation of Policy). 
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This office should undertake without delay 
a comprehensive survey ol the organization 
and operation of che espionage and counter¬ 
espionage systems of the leading foreign 
powers, especially the excellent ones of Great 
Britain. Our past efforts In this highly tech¬ 
nical field have been too characterized by dil¬ 
ettantism. The writer makes that assertion 
on the basis of Intimate knowledge of both 
peace and waitime activities abroad of the 
military and naval Intelligences services and 
the FBI. and also as a foreign-service officer, 
before and during World War II, who had 
practical foreign experience In this work. 
The United States has placed Itself at an 
Immeasurable disadvantage In its failure to 
operate In this field under conditions of at 
least equal advantages with other countries 
in gaining intelligence and. on the other 
hand, of coping defensively with the Inter¬ 
national practice of other powers In the 
premises. It Is a recofmlzed and universal 
medium of obtaining Information and our 
authorities should be in possession of all 
possible information to enable them to plan 
intelligently Not only would the United 
States be acting for Itself, but for interna¬ 
tional peace. In appropriate cases, informa¬ 
tion of contemplated breaches of the Inter¬ 
national peace would be made available to 
the United Nations Organization. The 
atomic bomb and jet propulsion place a pre¬ 
mium upon time and the element of sur¬ 
prise In Initiating war. Once the formula 
is known, that obliterative bomb doubtless 
v-ill be within the financial ability of many 
of the smaller countries. These new circum¬ 
stances revolution^’^e the functions of the 
services of security and self-defense. The 
present offers an unsurpassed opportunity to 
initiate such a long-needed change, before 
the experiences of World War II are dimmed, 
organizations disintegrate, and personnel Is 
lost. It Is a matter that calls for the most 
serious study. The most outstanding per¬ 
sonnel of military and naval Intelligence and 
the Office of Strategic Services should be ob¬ 
tained for this office. 

It would cooperate with the Office of For¬ 
mulation of Policy In the determination of 
policy as to the public dissemination of In¬ 
formation regarding foreign policy and rela¬ 
tions, being guided by the principle that, in 
a democracy, the people, who constitute the 
mainspring of authority, shoiild be taken Into 
the confidence of the Department to the full¬ 
est possible extent. An effort might be made 
to present factually to the American public 
the position of other governments, the deli¬ 
cacy of which task is appreciated, yet It Is 
not insuperable. A broad policy would be in 
the Interest of keeping the people informed, 
and of stimulating public Interest in world 
affairs. It is the plan most tenable in the 
democratic process. How otherwise can the 
people fulfill their function of sustaining the 
Department? There also Is the necessity for 
additional action to bridge the gap between 
the Department and the people it serves un¬ 
der the President and the Congress. More 
satisfactory public relations should be estab¬ 
lished. 

The division of activities in the drafting of 
material for the Department, public state¬ 
ments, press releases, and news digests could 
be reached subsequently between the Office 
of Intelligence and the line. 

It should be charged with the most essen¬ 
tial duty of maintaining liaison with the War 
and Navy Departments for the complete 
interchange of intelligence and knowledge of 
plans to insure the full defense of the United 
States at all times. The antecedents of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor testify to this need. 
THE OFITC® or roaMXTLATION OF POLICT (S-S) 

*'This office formulates national policies, 
present and future. In the field of foreign 
relations and affairs, and makes recommen¬ 
dations tliereon to the Secretary of State, 
both on its own Initiative and in response 


to directives, being duly governed In this 
function by the principles of legitimate 
geopolitics, precedents, the Interests, policies, 
traditions, public opinion, and political 
philosophy of the United States. Devises 
over-all diplomatic strategy of an adequate 
and timely nature and coordinates the 
policies abroad of all Federal agencies. Con¬ 
siders all determinants (domestic, vls-k-vis 
other powers, and within other powers) and. 
as a result, defines those positive objectives 
essential to the welfare of the United States 
and Its citizens. Plans so to stabilize rela¬ 
tions with and among other countries as to 
make for equitable peace. Maintains close 
relations with the Army and Navy to the end 
that harmonious and sound national policies 
shall prevail at all times. Its scope embraces 
the political, economic, and social spheres. 
Periodically examines international agree¬ 
ments and commitments to determine their 
status. Devotes particular attention to na¬ 
tional social psychology and the science of 
human relations in Its understanding and 
appraisal of foreign peoples. Recommends 
the enactment of legislation. Prepares re¬ 
ports and ETtudies. outlines trends, makes 
forecasts, and digests noteworthy publica¬ 
tions. Keeps research facilities, including 
complete geopolitical files on all foreign 
countries, absorbing the archives of OSS. 
Draws freely upon the resources and services 
of all Federal agencies and reciprocates In 
appropriate cases. Maintains liaison with 
pertinent governmental agencies.** 

Its discharge of the above heavy responsi¬ 
bilities would offer a supreme test for sound, 
creative Imagination, evaluation of the les¬ 
sons of history, apperception of the founda¬ 
tions of other powers, and sense of timing. 
It would bring to bear perspective in the 
study of historical diplomatic objectives, 
stressing the thread of continuity, of all 
powers. Historical precedents and courses 
likely to be followed by modern powers, in¬ 
cluding those of the late Axis, would be In¬ 
herent in its task. The destiny of the Nation 
would rest appreciably in Its hands. It would 
forcefully engage In efforts to preserve peace 
as the alternative to atomic warfare. 

It would use the most modem tools and 
methods. This might require that the study 
of tho principles of l-gitimate geopolitics be 
fundamental to It^ mission. Note that 
‘‘legitimate” geopolitlc.-: is specified, which 
Is done to prevent confusion with the prosti¬ 
tuted and egregious variety of the Nazis and 
the Japanese. Geopolitics Is only a synonym 
for power, the possession of which by our¬ 
selves and other leading nations is plain and 
must be taken Into consideration In foreign 
policy. This is not Imperialistic nor Is it 
deprecatory of the nascent United Nations 
Organization, The basic essentials of that 
science probably have been vindicated In 
World War II. Sir Halford Mackinder’s 
theory of the command of the world being 
made possible by the rule of the world island 
folio Ing the rule of the heartland and 
eastern Europe Is of greater Interest than 
ever incident to changed International posi¬ 
tions after World War II. Some authorities 
are of the opinion that geopolitics holds the 
key o lasting peace. One quintessential task 
of this office, In collaboration with the Army 
and Navy, would be to ascertain the feasl- 
blllt: of a North American heartland as a 
defensive counterpoise. This Is not an 
alarmist attitude; even less is it directed 
against any specific foreign power or powers. 
It IS only that realistic forethought must be 
given to the continued welfare of the United 
States. 

Another branch of modern science which 
has a major contribution to make to equi¬ 
table and amicable relations between nations 
is that of social science. President Roose¬ 
velt declared, just before his death, that **lf 
civilization Is to survive, we must cultivate 
the science of human relationships.*' The 
specifio approach, contemplated is what 


might be called national social psychology 
lor want of a more explicit term. It offers a 
promising orientation to understanding, and 
hence coping with, such enigmas as Hitler’s 
Germany. Japan, and Argentina. More fruit¬ 
fully It affords even greater hope In assuring 
a lasting peace. Miss Dorothy Thompson 
has mentioned a national psychoanalysis for 
Germany at this critical juncture of history. 
Dr. Richard M. Brlckner has written a book. 
Is Germany Incurable? which, regardless of 
his own postulates, poses the absorbing ques¬ 
tion of the possession by the entire Germanic 
people of a psychosis-paranoia. As Lange 
puts it with unassailable logic: 

“Emotions are not only the most Important 
forces In the life of the Individtial human 
being but they are also the most powerful 
forces of nature known to us. Every page In 
the history of nations testifies to their in¬ 
vincible power.** 

Can a modem foreign policy afford to Ig¬ 
nore such a field? Dr. Harold Lasswell, au¬ 
thor of World Politics and Personal Insecu¬ 
rity, and the Psychopathology of Political 
Behavior. Is an authority In this unfolding 
field. 

It Is suggested that this office devise a for¬ 
mula of pertinent conditions and require¬ 
ments which would be considered In connec¬ 
tion with all questions and matters in the 
field of foreign relations and affairs. A for¬ 
mula of this type would preclude the proba¬ 
bility of any errors or oversight, especially In 
cases of emergency when pressure might be 
severe. Another reason calling for such a 
safeguard is the Increasing complexity and 
number of aspects of such matters, requiring 
cons'deration by various persons and organi¬ 
zations. 

This office would have the necessary facili¬ 
ties and material for that Intensive and ex¬ 
tensive research precedent to the formula¬ 
tion of policy. This service likewise would 
be useful to other governmental agencies and 
to private entities and individuals. 

In the field of background intelligence this 
office would serve as a depository of the most 
complete geopolitical information. Indexed 
and evaluated, on all other countries. The 
absorption by it of the files of the Office of 
Strategic Services would be a good first step. 
This facility would serve a function similar 
to that of the famous Institut Fur Geopolitik 
at Munich of Dr Karl Haushofer, which gave 
such a tremendous political and military ad¬ 
vantage to the Third Reich, such knowledge 
Is required even more by a peace-loving de¬ 
mocracy than by a predatory nation. 

The office would supply background knowl¬ 
edge, cataloged, digested, and correlated, on 
all countries, for its own use in planning, 
for the remainder of the staff, and for the 
Department. It thus would analyze cur¬ 
rent developments In the framework of 
history and forecast future trends. Included 
In this function would be the study of con¬ 
temporary printed material and literature in 
appropriate fields. The facilities of the Office 
of Intelligence would be freely utilized by It. 

It would coordinate the policies in the 
foreign field of all Federal agencies and har¬ 
monize them with the over-all policy of the 
Department of State. 

It would function with the Office of Execu¬ 
tion of Policy in taking the necessary pre¬ 
liminary action Incident to International 
conferences and meetings. 

While primarily concerned with the foreign 
field, the office also would be fully informed 
of conditions within the United States and 
the prevailing public opinion as determin¬ 
ants In the casting of foreign policy. This 
imposes on it the dual function of having 
accurate, full, and timely knowledge of (1) 
all interests, regions, and segments of the 
United States and (2) of all foreign powers, 
bringing to bear a global point of view and 
the realization that the welfare and security 
of all of the countries of the contemporary 
world and international peace are indivisible. 
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It should be consiUtad by the legal adviser 
in legal policy and cases to assure con¬ 
formance with over-all policy. The legal ad¬ 
viser should retain his present Independent 
status and not be integrated Into the staff. 

This office should evaluate the ooncluslons 
submitted by the Advisory Council on For¬ 
eign Policy (hereinafter described) and 
make recommendations based thereon. 

It would advise with the Division of In¬ 
telligence on the democratization, as much 
as is expedient, of foreign policy and rela¬ 
tions. 

The duties to be performed by this office 
and that of execution of policy are so Im¬ 
portant that it might be advisable to have 
one person head both units. This would 
insure desirable integration in the closely 
related functions of policy framing and its 
implementation. It would not overgrade the 
specillcations and responsibilities of the po¬ 
sition if it were given the rank of an assist¬ 
ant secretaryship. The lnc\imbent. of course, 
would be subordinate to the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary or Under Secretary in charge of the 
entire staff. 

THE OFFICE OF EXECUTION OF POLICY (S-3) 

The description of the responsibilities of 
this office follows: 

‘^Develops specific methods and formula by 
means of which the line organization can 
implement the policies and recommendations 
decided upon by S-2 and approved by the 
Secretary of State. Its function relates to 
diplomatic tactics and embraces the actions 
abroad of all Federal agencies, exploring and 
deciding upon the most satisfactory methods 
and techniques of achieving objectives. Op¬ 
erates in the closest cooperation with S-2 
and the line, particularly the geographic 
divisions In their relations and negotiations 
with other countries. Performs the super¬ 
visory functions of follow-through and fol¬ 
low-up. Is concerned with relations (col¬ 
laboration. reportorlal. and communication 
in general) between the staff, and the line 
and the field. Cooperates with S-1 and S-2 
in keeping the War and Navy Departments 
appropriately and currently informed as to 
the diplomatic relations with foreign powers.** 

This office would assume the staff func¬ 
tion where the Office Of Formulation of Pol¬ 
icy (8-2) terminates its role. There other¬ 
wise would be a vacuum without provision 
for responsibility for developing the specific 
methods for the translating into action by 
the line of the plans and decisions reached 
by S-2. It would insure over-all uniformity 
and coordination in the execution of policies 
in all areas of the world 

A primary weakness in the administration 
of agencies of the Government and private 
business is the lack of follow-through. Ad¬ 
mirable conception may launch a program, 
but there are too many cases where inertia 
or other activities supervened slowly to 
strangle it to death. This office would sup¬ 
ply the follow-up function and hence offer 
another point in favor of an over-all staff. 

There accordingly is no conflict between 
this office and the line and the former would 
not encroach upon the latter. 

The relationship between this office and 
the line and the field make it the logical unit 
to be concerned with the relations, in the 
large sense, between the staff, and the line 
and the foreign service. This applies espe¬ 
cially to collaboration, reportorlal activities, 
and communication in general. 

It would cooperate with the Office of In¬ 
telligence in liaison with the War and Navy 
Departments in assuring a full exchange of 
information regarding the status of diplo¬ 
matic relations with foreign countries to in¬ 
sure the welfare of the United States at all 
times. 

THE omCB or MANAOXMXMT PLAKNINO (»-S) 

This is a summation of the proposed juris¬ 
diction of this office: 

**Plan8 in the ^here of management and 
administration to enhance the efficiency and 


effectiveness of the Department and foreign 
service. Performs broad personnel planning. 
Including recruitment and training. Deter¬ 
mines the proper salaries and allowances con¬ 
ducive to the most satisfactory functioning 
of personnel, particularly abroad. Makes 
studies and recommendations as to appro¬ 
priations to be requested. Maintains current 
files of persons, Americans and aliens, in the 
United States and abroad, with such quali¬ 
fications as might be useful, particularly in 
time of emergency. Cooperates with and 
advises institutions of higher learning in 
their curriculums and methods to prepare 
students for official and private activities in 
the foreign field in keeping with the new in¬ 
ternational orientation of the United States.** 

This office would apply the principles and 
findings of the science of management in an 
effort to Increase the operating efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

Its functions in the field of personnel 
would be on the top level. It would serve 
in an advisory role to the President and the 
Secretary of State in the selection of the 
increasing number of higher appointees in 
numerous capacities in the international 
field. It would maintain a current file on 
persons. Americans and aliens, in the United 
States and abroad, with such qualifications 
as might be useful, especially in time of 
emergency. 

In the muniment of its functions with re¬ 
spect to the foreign service, it would not 
impinge upon the duties and powers of the 
Personnel Board of the Foreign Service. This 
office could perform investigations and make 
studies in the personnel field for the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

A prerequisite to the planned expansion of 
the Department and the 'oreign service Is 
the obtaining of sufficient appropriations 
from the Congress. It is highly doubtful if 
the Congress will deny the necessary funds 
where convincing presentations are made 
to it. This office would perform that vital 
function and be staffed with competent per¬ 
sonnel for that purpose. 

THE ADVISORT CXhTNCXL ON FOREIGN POUCT 

The essential data concerning this new or¬ 
ganization < may be summarized thus: 

A nonpartisan body, of representative offi¬ 
cials and citizens iqspointed by the President, 
to assemble in Washington at stated periods 
or in emergencies, on the call of the Secretary 
of State, to deliberate in executive session on 
questions of foreign policy, whose confiden¬ 
tial. advisory conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions would be made to the Secretary of 
State for his discretionary guidance as a re¬ 
flection of public opinion, as befits the opera¬ 
tion of a democracy. Membership might con¬ 
sist of: 

All living former Presidents of the United 
States; 

All living former Secretaries of State; 

^ Since drafting this proposal for an Advi¬ 
sory Council, it has been discovered that Sen¬ 
ator WiLET proposed a somewhat similar body 
in 1942 to be known as the Foreign Relations 
Advisory Council. But his idea called for its 
restriction to the Secretary and Under Secre¬ 
tary of State, technicians of the l^partment 
of State, the chairmen and ranking minority 
members. Senate and House Foreign Rela¬ 
tions and Affairs Committees, and other Sen¬ 
ators as designated by the President. The 
more representative character and broader 
base of the body now proposed are manifest. 
A precedent in the field of trade promotion 
work for the projected Advisory Council on 
Fbreign Policy U the current establishment 
by the Department of an advisory committee 
of businessmen, which was announced after 
the completion of this memorandum. Also, 
the Business Advisory Council for the De¬ 
partment of Commerce, consisting of dO ac¬ 
tive members and more graduates, fotmded 
over a decade ago. is reported to be very sue* 
eessful. 


A senior representative of each executive 
department of the Government, including 
State; 

The chairman and ranking minority mem¬ 
ber. Senate Committee on Fcx'eign Relations; 

The chairman and ranking minority mem¬ 
ber. House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 

A Justice of the Supreme Court; 

A representative each of industry, labor, 
agriculture, education, scientific reHearch. 
social science, political science, political econ¬ 
omy. and finance; 

And perhaps other citizens from strategic 
professions and vocations, and also citizens 
qualified to make suitable contributions. 

This body well might mirror geographical 
and regional viewpoints, the alleged absence 
of Which in foreign policy has been criticized. 
One course is to include the governors of 
strategic States and even the mayors of cer¬ 
tain cities. 

The advisory council would have an exec¬ 
utive or interim committee, which would be 
available on shorter notice than the entire 
council and whose conclusions would be 
more quickly reached because of its smaller 
size. It would convene on the call of the 
Secretary of State rnd be composed of the 
following 10 persons; 

The Secretary of State; 

The Secretary of War; 

The Secretary of the Navy; 

The chairman and ranking minority mem¬ 
ber, Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 

The chairman and ranking minority mem¬ 
ber, House Foreign Affairs Committee; 

One representative each from scientific re¬ 
search. industry, and labor, appointed by the 
President. 

It would be calculated to further the de¬ 
mocratization of foreign policy by furnishing 
a group of responsible citizens to bridge the 
gap between the Department of State and the 
public. The people and the Congress, the 
fountainheads of power and on whose sup¬ 
port and mandate the Department Is de¬ 
pendent, thus would have as effective a con- 
bultative voice in the conduct of foreign re¬ 
lations as would be feasible, and within the 
framework of the Constitution. 

President Truman has shown a marked 
policy of mcluding Members of the Congress 
in the conduct of foreign policy, which is a 
statesmanlike recognition of contemporary 
realities and complexities. The executive 
branch would not relinquish any of its con¬ 
stitutional power or prerogatives in the field 
of foreign relations by the operation of the 
Advisory Council. The fundamental idea 
underlying the inception of this Council is 
to make permanent and to formalize the 
salutary principle exemplified In the advisory 
and consultative roles played by Members of 
the Congress and public opinion in the vital 
conferences of Chapultepec and San Fran¬ 
cisco. The public criticizes the Department 
for being too removed from the people of the 
country and as being too inclined-to confront 
the people with fait accompli, at times to 
the surprise and disapproval of the public. 

The composition of the Council should not 
exceed 35 persons to prevent it from becom¬ 
ing unwieldly. As outlined above, a more 
compaci group of 10 persons would be at 
the disposal of the Secretary of State in his 
discretion, as might be preferable in emer¬ 
gencies oi In the consideration of certain 
subjects. 

CONCLUSION 

This project has been in the mind of the 
writer for a long time, but it has been re¬ 
duced to writing within only the last few 
days. It is realized that there are imperfec¬ 
tions in It and that refinements will result 
from more deliberative and prolonged con¬ 
sideration. No effort has been made to en¬ 
gage in research. 

If this memorandum, by indirection, has 
seemed to place the major emphasis on the 
political aspect to the exclusion of the eco¬ 
nomic. it was unintentional and not meant 
to understimate the essentiality of economic 
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activities—economics being politics in action. 
This applies especially to the wholesome ex¬ 
pansion of our export trade and, as a condi¬ 
tion piecedent to a stabilized, international, 
economic structure, purchases from other 
countr es. A staff would devote appropriate 
attention to this necessary phase and serve 
as liaison with other agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment, notably the Department of Ck)mmerce. 

It might be that this concept of an Initial 
staff is on too comprehensive a scale and 
that a smaller one of diminished functions 
would be preferable at this time. Be that 
as it may, it is submitted that an over-all 
staff of some description appears to be indi¬ 
cated. While not a panacea, such a staff is 
thought to be the logical instrumentality 
to answer that at times perplexing depart¬ 
mental questions. **What is the policy?” 


Preventioii of Strikes in Public Utilities 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
are all aware that what we nave been 
trying to do in the House is to lay down 
some future rules and guides which will 
improve the very troubled relations exist¬ 
ing jetween labor and management. 
The present wave of strikes is vexatious 
and very hurtful to reconversion; but it 
must be remembered that to a large ex¬ 
tent it is a byproduct of reconversion. It 
is inevitable that our national economy 
should have some struggle to adjust it¬ 
self in the difficult transition from war to 
peace. It is to be hoped therefore, that 
in the heat of the moment, and in the 
very laudable effort to improve Industrial 
relations, the House does not go too far 
in infringing upon the well-recognized 
and fundamental rights of labor to bar¬ 
gain collectively, and to strike when col¬ 
lective bargaining falls. Likewise, if la¬ 
bor leaders are prudent they will refrain 
from opposing every type of regulation 
which is suggested. Certainly, labor it- 
.self does not condone violence in con¬ 
nection with strikes, and yet even at¬ 
tempts to prevent violence are bitterly 
opposed by some groups. No one believes 
more firmly than I in the rights of Amer¬ 
ican labor to obtain its proper share of 
industrial profits by means of adequate 
and generous w vges, nor in their rights 
to obtain the best possible working con¬ 
ditions. They must have the right to 
bargain collectively by representatives 
of their own choice, and most certainly 
the right to strike in an effort to effect 
these conditions where other means fail. 
But even these rights, as is the case with 
all rights, must be modified in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced there is 
a limited field in which there is not the 
right to strike at all. There should be 
no interruption which threatens the 
health and very lives of the American 
people. 

I propose, therefore, that the Congress 
give mature and careful thought to the 
special field of public utilities and other 
establishments whose interruption par¬ 
alyzes society. 1 certainly do not pro¬ 


pose that we rush into this subject to¬ 
day or this week. What I suggest is 
that the Committee on Labor give the 
fullest kind of consideration to this prob¬ 
lem, and for that purpose, I am intro¬ 
ducing a resolution, which reads as fol¬ 
lows : 

Resolved. That immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion hereof, the Committee on Labor shall 
investigate proper and equitable means to 
prevent any interruption of work in any in¬ 
dustry or establishment the continuous op¬ 
eration of which is necessary to life and 
health. 

Such industries or establishments, for the 
purpose hereof, shall be limited to all opera¬ 
tions now deffned as public utilities, and to 
hospitals, and the processing and transpor¬ 
tation of essential foods and fuel. 

In the course of its investigation, the com¬ 
mittee shall give full attention to special 
compensation, pension rights, and other 
forms of security to jvorkers in such indus¬ 
tries. 

No report shall be made by the committee 
until a full and fair hearing Is afforded to 
labor, management, and the public. 

Mr. Speaker, the Governor of New Jer¬ 
sey, in his annual message to the State 
legislature on January 8 1946. said: 

There Is no right at any time to strike 
against the security, welfare, and lives of 
the people—and heat, light, power, transpor¬ 
tation, water, and food are the life essentials 
of the people. 

I think this is so. 

But if we are going to ban interrup¬ 
tions in these essential public services, 
we are likewise going to have to provide 
a special compensation and special type 
of Job security to the workers. If a 
worker in such essential industries re¬ 
nounces the right to strike, he must 
have special rights to protect and com¬ 
pensate him. My resolution provides 
that the committee shall give full con¬ 
sideration to this requirement. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a difficult and 
complex problem. It obviously cannot 
be decided at once, nor without full and 
fair hearings. It must be thought of 
in an atmosphere of calm impartiality, 
and with primary consideration to the 
social welfare of the people. I am not 
even sure that the approach I am sug¬ 
gesting is the correct one, but I am quite 
sure that it is an approach which re¬ 
quires careful and conscientious atten¬ 
tion of the Congress. The problem is 
hard, but the goal is worth achieving. 
Its solution is vital to the health and 
lives of Americans; moreover, the elim¬ 
ination of such strikes will reflect an 
everlasting benefit on organized labor 
generally. For when the public is de¬ 
prived of food, fuel, and other neces¬ 
sities of life, it is seriously hurt, and will 
strike back at the cause, regardless of 
the merits of the dispute, and the funda¬ 
mental rights of labor will ultimately be 
impaired. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this resolu¬ 
tion will be adopted, and that the 
Seventy-ninth Congress will deal with 
this great problem with calmness and 
courage. 

[Prom the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
January 11. 1046] 

ban strikes in XJTILXTXXS?—IF WORKERS OVT 
S EC U R IT Y 

With the telephone strike spreading rap¬ 
idly, ”Mlke" Quill threatening a general strike 
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in New York City, and a walk-out of PTC 
workers In Philadelphia set for February 11— 

There’s intense public Interest In the pro¬ 
posal of Governor Edge for outlawing utility 
strikes. 

This newspaper, on a number of occasions, 
has urged a similar step. On November 24 
last, the Courier-Post said editorially: 

’’Just as the right of free speech does not 
Include the right to holler ’FireI’ in a crowded 
theater, so the right to strike must not In¬ 
clude the right to paralyze a State. • 

"Every human right Is limited by the pub¬ 
lic safety. 

"Legislation is needed to regulate labor m 
essential public utilities as well as In police, 
lire, and water bureaus." 

At that particular time, electrical workers 
of the Public Service Corp. were threatening 
to strike throughout New Jersey, but Gov¬ 
ernor Edge didn’t want to come back from 
his vacation in Georgia. 

Finally, he did so. chiefly, he admitted, 
because the Courier-Post newspapers de¬ 
manded the Governor be on the Job. 

Wc are flattered that Edge has further fol¬ 
lowed our suggestions—by proposing to out¬ 
law utility strikes. 

But—and this is a big but— 

Governor Edge’s message omits the other 
half of this newspaper’s proposal. We said: 

"Utility labor must renounce the right to 
strike In exchange for special compensation, 
extra perquisites, pensions, etc.’’ 

Edge says nothing about giving utility la¬ 
bor any concessions In exchange for giving 
up the right to strike. He merely proposes 
compulsory arbitration in utility labor dis¬ 
putes And that’s not enough. 

When a man takes a civil-service Job, as a 
cop, or a fireman—or a Judge—he forfeits 
some rights and gains some privileges. 

The cop and fireman give up the right to 
strike and gain economic security, in the 
form of sick leave, vacation pay, pensions, 
’The Judge gives up the right to be active in 
politics and gets not only a pension for him¬ 
self but in most States a pension for his 
wife. 

If utility workers are to be put In the same 
class; if, when a man takes a Job at a power 
plant, he gives up his right to strike, then 
he, too, should get security benefits in ex¬ 
change. 

How far the ban on strikes In utilities 
should extend Is a question. 

Obviously It should Include those who 
operate power and light plants, water and 
sewer services and the transportation of food. 
Those are essentials, without which commu¬ 
nities could be hit by epidemics. 

Whether telephone, bus, trolley and taxi 
service should be included is debatable. It 
can be argued that all the public suffers from 
a strike In those fields is inconvenience. 

Anyway, most reasonable Americans agree 
with Edge’s statement: 

•’There is no right at any time to strike 
against the security, welfare, and lives of the 
people.” 

If labor Is wise It will make clear that It 
does not want the light to wreck a whole 
community to punish one employer. 

[From the Washington Post] 

STRIKE legislation 
(By Walter Llppmann) 

If Congress Is to go further than that, 
into what we might call a second phase. It 
should then, It seems to me. fix its attention 
on measures to prevent strikes In the es¬ 
sential public services. Strikes which iso¬ 
late communities, or deprive them of light, 
heat, power, transportation, medical care, 
and essential foods, are In ^ class apart, and 
there can be and should be no doubt that the 
public interest Is paramount. Here the peo¬ 
ple have an indubitable right to enforce 
peace upon the owners and the employees. 

Soldiers, policemen, firemen have no right 
to strike. The fact that they are employed 
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by the State whereas the workers In public 
utilities are employed by privately owned 
companies has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. But public utilities are not private 
enterprises. They are Government-created 
monopolies, which exist by virtue ot a public 
franchise, and they are privately owned and 
managed only because the people prefer to let 
this kind of public business be carried on In 
this way. Those who own them, manage 
them, and work In them are In fact pub- 
llfi servants, and Congress and the State leg¬ 
islatures would be fully entitled to legislate 
on that principle. 

No one is compelled to invest his money 
In a public utility. No one Is drafted to 
work for a public utility. But If he invests 
In one or takes a Job in one, then It might 
well be stated in the law that the service 
may not be Interrupted, that disputes must 
be settled without interrupting the service. 
If this means compulsory arbitration, let it, 
and anyone who disUkes It should not go into 
the utility business. For it would be the 
condition of his investing and of his being 
hired that the public service must go on. 


Loan to Great Britain 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 

OF ICICHZGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
interesting on IMesday last to read in 
the newspapers Secretai*y of State 
Byrnes’ sales talk on the proposed 
$4,000,000,000 loan to Britain. Mr. 
Byrnes said it would provide ‘‘tangible, 
firm gains for the United States and the 
rest of the world.” 

However, when he came to analyze 
these ‘‘gains” the Secretary of State 
dribbled off into sasdng what we would 
gain was a “chance” for certain of those 
gains; and that if the loan is approved 
we can “expect” certain of those gains. 

Now the difficulty with those of us who 
are realistic is that in the past we have 
advanced loans of real “dough” for such 
a “quid pro quo” of chances and expecta¬ 
tions. and they have never materialized. 
So. in this respect the Secretary’s sales 
talk leaves a realist quite cold, even 
though he may have enlightened self-in¬ 
terest. 

And then the Secretary gives us this 
gem In his sales talk: 

ThlB credit U not a precedent for anything. 
It la unique because the position of Britain 
In world trade, her need for working capital, 
and the effect upon world trade of her acquir¬ 
ing that working capital, all are unique. 

I do not cite this quote of Secretary 
Byrnes to show that it will be a precedent. 
That would only be argumentative. Nor 
do I want to show that he contradicts 
himself a little further on. when he says 
that the loan will be used for “food and 
basic raw materials, some of which are 
In surplus here”; nor do I desire at this 
time to call attention to the fact that 
Britain stands to lose much of her trade 
with her dominions in the nature of im¬ 
porting food and raw materials, and 
that we are being asked to supplant 
these colonies and dominions in furnish¬ 
ing food and raw materials to Britain 
for competition in world trade; nor do 1 


wish to emphasize that In addition we 
are asked to furnish the purchase price, 
which, of course, the colonies and do¬ 
minions never did. We will just pass all 
of that over. 

The point we wish to stress in the above 
quotation is that the Secretary says the 
loan is unique, and that in fact every¬ 
thing about it is unique. With this state¬ 
ment we are in full accord. The pro¬ 
posed loan is unique, which means the 
only one of Its kind, being without equal, 
singular, uncommon. Synonyms for 
“unique” are odd, queer, anomalous, 
bizarre, crotchety, curious, droll, eccen¬ 
tric, erratic, fantastic, funny, grotesque, 
laughable, ludicrous, peculiar ridiculous, 
strange, unmatched, unusual, whimsical. 

Yes. Mr. Speaker; the proposed loan 
to Britain Is unique, and all and every¬ 
thing about it is unique. We might even 
go a little further add say with charity 
that the State Department is unique in 
its dealings with Britain. 

I said a moment ago that all we gain 
is a “chance” or an “expectation.” In 
past dealings, that is all We ever got from 
Britain for our cash. And I am not re¬ 
ferring to the First World War loan or 
to lend-lease. 

We have only to go back to the prop¬ 
aganda of the State Department in seek¬ 
ing the second contribution to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration, commonly called UNRRA. 
I discussed that on page 11494 of the 
December 5 CoNGRESsIOM^v Record. The 
State Department showec. that 17 United 
Nations made contributions totalling 
$1,835,000,000. Of this amount, $1,350,- 
000,000 came from the United States, and 
$485,000,000 from all the other nations, 
including $319,000,000 from the United 
Kingdom. 

The most unique thing about their ac¬ 
counting and propaganda was that it 
showed that by February 1, 1946, the 
United States account would show a def¬ 
icit of $188,000,000, while the other 
United Nations’ account would be paid 
In full up to that time. Now, that Is 
unique. It will be noted that the ratio 
of contributions is 72 percent for the 
United States and 28 percent for all the 
other nations, let us say, roughly, 75 per¬ 
cent and 25 percent. Now, if anyone of 
you \/as to go on a himting trip with 
me in which we figured that the supplies 
would cost a hundred dollars, and you 
would generously offer to put in $75, ask¬ 
ing me to put in only $25, certainly every 
dollar, yes, every penny of our combined 
funds would be spent simultaneously; 
and even the last penny that was spent 
would be three-quarters yours and one- 
quarter mine. There could be no such 
thing as your money giving out before 
mine did. And yet, for the purpose of 
propaganda, the State Department 
showed that this unique, queer, and odd 
thing had happened. Newspapers, com¬ 
mentators, and so forth, accused Uncle 
Sam of dishonor, being a welcher, and so 
forth, so we would hurry and put up 
another $1,350,000,000. 

The report was unique in that it gave 
the receipts In columnar form and the 
expenditures in prose paragraph form. 
The latter, of course, U difficult to check, 
especially if it is a conglomeration of 
idlocations, obligations, commitments, 
shipments, expenditures, and so forth. 


Another thing that was unique and 
intrigued me was a statement above the 
list of contributions which read, *Taid 
or available on request.” When I asked 
what was meant by this “available on 
request,” and why, if UNRRA was so des¬ 
perately in need of funds It was not all 
paid instead of leaving some of it l 3 ring 
around available on request, I received 
no satisfactory answer. However, in a 
remote part of the statement of expendi¬ 
tures from the fimd of the other United 
Nations. I read that of $485,000,000 con¬ 
tributed by countries other than the 
United States, $183,000,000 had been 
spent for supplies, and so forth, and 
$122,000,000 obligated for supplies and 
delivery in November, December, and 
then this little statement, “The balance 
of $180,000,000, consisting chie^ of ster¬ 
ling from the United Kingdom contribu¬ 
tion, will be spent for commodities in 
Great Britain.” This, of course, cleared 
up what was meant by the words, “Avail¬ 
able on request,” above the list of con¬ 
tributions. It simply meant that at 
least Britain had, instead of contribut¬ 
ing commodities, made available $180,- 
000.000 in sterling, which was nothing 
more than an I O U. And why did the 
United Kingdom give an I O U for 
$180,000,000? The answer is. because 
the United Kingdom must import food¬ 
stuffs and similar commodities herself to 
survive and therefore has none to con¬ 
tribute to the war-stricken and devas¬ 
tated nations on the Continent. 

If I may again advert to the hunting 
trip, if, instead of contributing my $25 
in cash. I put a worthless I O U in the 
kitty, there would, of course, be a dif¬ 
ferent situation. But still you would not 
want it said that you were in default and 
welshing when, of course, it was I that 
was in default. 

It is a fair and simple deduction that 
as long as we were providing England 
her lend-lease, of which billions of dol¬ 
lars consisted of these same kinds of 
commodities, the United Kingdom could 
use our lend-lease In making her contri¬ 
bution to UNRRA. But when lend-lease 
stopped she was unable to further con¬ 
tribute, except in sterling, which, of 
course, is useless. UNRRA cannot buy 
relief goods outside of the United King¬ 
dom with it, and the United Kingdom 
cannot spare relief goods within the 
Kingdom. 

In other words, it is a fair conclusion 
that the United Kingdom never made 
any contributions to UNRRA out of her 
own resources, and whatever was sup¬ 
plied under her subscription of $319,- 
000,000 was supplied by her out of United 
States lend-lease goods. 

In spite of repeated demands, I was 
never furnished with a balance sheet 
showing the receipts and expenditures of 
$1,835,000,000 in one account. Finally I 
did receive two tabulations, one for the 
t)^nited States and one for the other 
United Nations. These were furnished 
me by the State Department too late to 
get into the hearings for the second 
UNRRA authorization, and I inserted 
them in the record above stated. They 
not only verify the foregoing criticisms, 
but show that up to October 31, or about 
as long as lend-lease lasted, the ratio of 
expenditures was three to one, three for 
the United States, and one for the other 
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United Nations, as it should be accord¬ 
ing to the subscriptions. But from there 
on it will be noted that the State Depart¬ 
ment stepped up the ratio to four to one. 
in which we were supplying it all. and 
Britain’s $180,000,000 sterling was simply 
divided for the months of November, De¬ 
cember. and January as available. This 
they do not say Is being spent, but will 
be spent when commodities are available 
in the United Kingdom. The fact that 
these books are out of balance $180,000.- 
000, and that they are raising our contri¬ 
bution by the same amount, does not 
seem to be of any consequence. 

In conclusion. I want to say that I 
cannot subscribe to or vote for these 
unique dealings of our State Department 
with the United Kingdom. The Ameri¬ 
can ]!>eople are entitled to the facts so 
they can do their own thinking and form 
their own opinion. 

The New Deal has engaged in too much 
of Hitler’s philosophy on propaganda as 
found in Mein Kampf. where he says; 

What we mean by the words “public opin¬ 
ion" depends only to the smallest extent on 
the Indivlduars own experiences or knowl¬ 
edge, and largely on an image, frequently 
created by a penetrating and persistent sort 
of so-called “enlightenment." 

The American people probably know, 
and I know, that the situation in the 
United Kingdom is such that she cannot 
contribute to UNRRA, and for that we 
cannot blame her. But the State De¬ 
partment should give us the facts and 
not propagandize us with unique, queer, 
odd. and misleading propaganda. 

With our national debt at three hun¬ 
dred billions, our budget threatening to 
run from twenty-five billions annually 
upward, we cannot extend these pro¬ 
posed loans without imperiling our own 
security. It is high time that sanity in¬ 
stead of uniqueness again be restored in 
our administration of government. 


The Answer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to include the following 
answer by Lewis Ayer Smith to the prob¬ 
lems of our age: 

THE ANSWER 

(By Lewis Ayer Smith) 

Eons ago, 

From beyond our ken, 

An impulse came to Earth. 

For countless ages. 

In ways Incomprehensible. 

It evolved. 

And yesterday a baby was born. 

For unnumbered generations. 

The baby quested; ever striving 
For mastery over himself. • 

Today, the baby holds in his hands 
The atomic bomb. 

Realizing that he now has the power 
To destroy himself. 

He cries aloud to his Ood, asking 
“What must I do to be saved?” 

And his Ood replies, saying, 


“I gave you the answer 
One thousand nine hundred and forty-five 
years ago,” 

But the baby, clutching his bomb, mutters 
“It is easier to kill than to love.” 


Winds Can Be Harnessed for Electric 
Power on Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARBCS 

OP 

HON HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, 1 have 
been a strong champion for rural 
electrification during my years in Con¬ 
gress. Long strides have been made in 
the past few years to bring electric 
power to the farms of America, and I 
earnestly hope* that this progress con¬ 
tinues. 

My district is located in the extreme 
northwest corner of the State of Minne¬ 
sota, and many areas there are sparsely 
settled. The extension of REA power 
lines into some of these areas is a re¬ 
mote possibility for years to come. In 
the meantime, the hardy, pioneering 
farmers and farm women who are 
literally cutting farms out of old timber- 
lands are compelled to do without labor- 
saving electric equipment and appliances 
which is available to farmers in more 
settled regions. This fact hampers the 
settlement of these more isolated areas. 

It is my belief that in communities 
where there are too few farms to Justify 
the present methods of the extension of 
REA power lines, some provision should 
be made for the loaning of REA funds, 
on a long-term basis to farmers for the 
installation of individual farm electric 
plants. 

Last October a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was presented with 
information to the effect that individual 
farm electric plants, particularly those 
operated by wind power, could ade¬ 
quately serve the farmers to whom REA 
power lines were not available. 


Because much of the following in¬ 
formation was not printed in the com¬ 
mittee hearings on H. R. 1742. I am in¬ 
corporating in these remarks a letter 
directed to me by Mr. R. P. Weinig, vice 
president and general manager of a 
manufacturing concern in Sioux City. 
Iowa, engaged in the production of indi¬ 
vidual farm power plants operated by 
wind. 

The letter follows: 

WiNCHARGER CORP., 
Sioux City, Iowa, December 12, 1945. 
Hon. Harold C. Hagen, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman Hagen: We in the 
Individual farm electric plant industry are 
100 percent for economical area coverage, 
since farm electriflpation is both a social and 
economic necessity We believe that every 
farmer and rancher deserves electricity, and 
that every farm and ranch should be electri¬ 
fied. But let's give each farmer and rancher 
the benefits of electricity at the lowest possi¬ 
ble cost per kilowatt-hour. The facts In¬ 
cluded herein should help establish whether 
central-service power line electrification, or 
Individual farm electric plants will jield the 
lowest cost energy in each Individual In¬ 
stance. 

I stated to the subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
and Interstate Commerce on June 15. 1945, 
that I believed the cost of electricity deliv¬ 
ered by power lines to individual farmers and 
ranchers in the sparsely settled areas could 
be calculated. Since that time we have been 
able to establish what we believe to be a fair 
and accurate estimate of the cost per kilo¬ 
watt-hour of electricity delivered by REA 
power lines, assuming these lines to be both 
self-liquidating within a period of 35 years, 
and self-continuing without additional Oov- 
ernment financing after the initial loan. 

Along with these figures I shall present the 
estimated cost of electricity from certain In¬ 
dividual wind electric plants. The cost of 
power-line electricity was developed from 
REA reports and data, and from the United 
States Census reports. The calculations 
have all been traced to their original source, 
the method of calculation approved and 
audited by David Hlmmelblau & Co., a firm 
of certified public accountants, who are lo¬ 
cated in Chicago. Ill. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost per kilo¬ 
watt-hour of power-line electricity, based on. 
actual REA experience, under conditions as¬ 
suming the user's average electrical load to 
be 71 kllpwatt-hours, 80 kilowatt-hours, or 
100 kilowatt-hours per month. 


Table 1, —Estimated cost per kiloivatt-hour on present REA lines in the States shown^ 


Name of Kfatc 

Number of 
miles pner- 
ftized to 
Dee. 31, 
]»43 

Number«f 
consumers 
connectwl 
to Dec. 31, 
1043 

Number of 
consumers 
per mile 

Hsllmated cost (in cents) I'cr kilo¬ 
watt-hours of rnerKy delivered if 
line is to be both self-liquidating 
within a period of lift years and 
self-continuinp without additional 
(Jovernment loans beyond that 
period 

Monthly load of— 

71 kilo¬ 
watt-hours 

89 kilo¬ 
watt-hours 

100 kilo- 
watt-hours 

Arizona... 

020 

1,313 

2.118 

10. ?ft9 

8. 43f. 

7.602 

Colorado......—.... 


14.8ftl 

2.494 

7.636 

a 3ft;{ 

6.79'** 

Kansas.... 

9, SLO 

17,08ft 

1.818 

8.090 

0.74ft 

0. 162 

Montana______ 

3,07ft 

7,052 

2. 293 

H. 046 

a 67.3 

6.078 

Nebraska... 

10,782 

10,811 

1.837 

7. 778 

a 410 

ft.si: 

Nevada .... 

1’2 

43:t 

3.866 

7. 707 

a 227 

ft. ftS.'. 

Now Mexico. 

1,247 

2,462 

1.974 

8.793 

7. 232 

6. .V>ft 

North Dakota...___ 

2,907 

6,931 

1.099 

7. 948 

6.692 

6. 003 

South Dakota_.. 

2,226 

4,184 

1.880 

8.323 

6.975 

6. .389 

Texas. 

87,013 

86,7f)6 

2.288 

a 101 

6.097 

4. 6.37 

W'yonilng___..._.... 

2,071 

6^053 

2.440 

7.487 

a 294 

6. 776 

Total 11 States..................... 

7^364 

164,931 

2.100 

7.012 

6.808 

* 5.2S6 


^ liHsed on method demonstrated in table 2. 
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Table 2 shows in general the method which 
was used to determine cost per kilowatt-hour 
at electricity delivered. 

Tible 2. —Method used in ealeuXating the cost 
of REA power line electrification 

Construction cost per mite: $89,9«4,tt27 (total 
funds alIo(!atvd for distribution systems, gcn> 
eration and transmission, but nut inchiuing 
wiring and plumbing)+90,972 (Number of 

miles to be constructed). 1980.26 

Cost per mile per year for Bniortizatiun ol loan, 
depreciation, and tiiainteuance: 

Annual cost per mile if initial loan Is In be 
repaid in 85 equal annual Itistallinents 
(with interest at a 2-percHnt rato)- 
Annual amoitization of total cost t>er 

mile ($089.20X0.04000221 >). 39.67 

Annual depreciation per mile ($980.20 

X3,48 percent»). 34.48 

Annua) maintenance expense per mile.. •7.(K) 

Total annual cost per mile.. 81.00 

Average number of consumers per mile 
as connected as of Dec. 31,1943. +2.16 


Total annua, antortization, depred¬ 
ation and maintenance pei con¬ 
sumer.. 87.60 

1943 operating exf^enses per con.suraer, 

excluding r^ower and maintenance_ ‘13.20 

Annual cost i)er li£A consumer, ex¬ 
cluding power. £0.70 


Revenue required per kilowatt-hour of energy : 



Number ol kilowatt- 
hours used i^r tiiontli 


71 

89 

100 

Annual coni p^r BEA 
ruitsumer excluding 
|K»wpr.— 

$60.70 

$6a70 

$60.70 

Annual cost of power 

9.04 

11.83 

12.73 

Total annual cost. 

66.74 

62.03 

63.43 

Divided by number ol 
kilowatt-boursused an* 
nually. 

862 

1,068 

1,200 

Revenue requlre<l (In 
cents) per Kilowatt- 
hour. 

7.012 

6.808 

6.286 


^Amount of atmnai payment reouhed to repay prin¬ 
cipal of $1 in 36 year.s at 2>pcroent mterest compounded 
annually. Source: Handbook of Financial Mathematiiv, 
Prentice Ball, Inc., 1929, p. 1124. 

> Annual depreciation rate recommended by REA for 
distribution plant. Bouroa: Depreciation Procedure as 
applied to BEA Financed Systems, Jan. 1, 1944, p. 6. 

* Annual service cost per mile as estimated by Mr. 
Neal of REA. Source; REA letter, Feb. 27,1945, from 
William J. Neal, Acting Admlni-xtrator. to CnanLcs 
B. Hokvkn, House of Representatives. 

* 1943 operating ex)H‘nses |»er consumer. oxeJudIng 

S ower and maintenance.is based on RF.A's 194.3 Annual 
tatistical Report for the States of Arizona, Colorado. 
Kansas, Montana, Ncbra.ska, Nevada, Now Moxioo, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. Texas, and Wyoming. 
It is calculated as follows: 


Operating pay-roll for year ended 

Dec. 31,194,3.$1,371,306.00 

General expenses for year ended 

Dec. 3J, 1943. 764,869.00 

lumrancc, taxes, end miscellaneous 
for year endwl Dec. 31,1943. 489,687.00 


ToUl. 2,61^752.0O 

Number of consumers connected r.s 
of Dec. 31. 1943. +164,931 

Average operating expense 
per consumer, excluding 

|K)wer. 16.86 

Annual cost of maintenance per 
consumer. Bource: REA letter, 

Feb. 27,1945, as above__ —2.60 

194.3 operating expense per 
consumer, excluding power 

and maintenanoe.... 13.20 

* Annual cost of power per consumer is based on the 


BEA’s 1943 Annual Btatistioal Report for the States 
i above and is calculated as follows: 

REA cost of power, year ended Dec. 

31,194.3.$2,667,026.00 

Kilowattdioiir.s billed, year ended 
Dec. 31,1943.+240,90a 760 

Cost per kilowatt-hour.. 50.01061 

$0.01061X 862- $9.04 
$(). 01061X1068-$11.33 
$0.01061X1200-$12.78 

Table No. 8 ahowe the estimated cost per 
klllowatt-bour of electricity from power lines 
If they were extended to cover every farm 
or ranch in the more sparsely settled coun¬ 


ties In a group of cur Midwestern States. 
In none of these counties will the fsrms aver¬ 
age more than 1.26 per scpiare mile. In 
the aggregate they average only 0.617 farms 


per square mile, and we believe would there- 
ton average only 0.617 potential consumers 
per mile of power line, If every farmer were 
to accept power-line service. 


Table 3. —Estimated cost per kilotoatUhour if REA should extend power lines to every farm, 
(Only those counties are considered where the farms average leas than 1.2$ farms per square 
mile) 


Name ol State 

Counties 

Farms 

Forms per 
square mile 

Maximum 
potential 
farm or 
ranch ooti* 
sumers per 
mile > (esti¬ 
mated) 

Estimated cost per kilowatt-hour (in 
cents) if all farms and ranches are 
electrified, and >1 REA linos are 
Ijoth self-liquidating within a pe¬ 
riod of 36 years mid self-continuing 
without additional Government 
loans 

Montbiy load of— 

71 kilowatt- 
hours 

80 kilowatt- 
hours 

100 kilo¬ 
watt-hours 

Arizona_ __ _ 

11 

12,671 

0.331 

0.331 

40.838 

37.537 

33 502 

('Olorado_ 

39 

24,292 

.67.3 

.073 

18.800 

16.259 

13.723 

Kansas... 

32 

20.839 

.845 

.845 

13.091 

11.213 

10. J3S 

Montana..-•. 

47 

34.201 

.493 

.493 

24.843 

20.073 

18.003 

Nebraska...__ 

33 

23, m 

.600 

.0(KI 

18.992 

16.356 

13.778 

Nevada... 

13 

2,314 

.411 

.411 

49.999 

39.906 

35.013 

New Mexico... 

20 

24,750 

.432 

.432 

29. 626 

23.772 

2L 275 

North Dakota_ 

- 28 

31. 127 

1.031 

i.im 

12. 740 

10.419 

9. 410 

South Dakota_ 

Ml 

25,450 

.644 

.044 

17.927 

14.037 

13. 2(K 

I'exas___ 

99 

44, 802 

.388 

.388 

25.371 

20.422 

18.276 

Wyoming... 

21 

13.760 

.321 

.321 

34.840 

28.120 

25.201 

Total. 

385 

257. 620 

.517 

.617 

2a 999 

laOGO 

15.217 


^ Ba.sod on 1 mile of line per square mile of land area. 


These electrical loads used In this study 
were not selected at random. Seventy-one 
kilowatt-hours per month was the load used 
by the average REA consumer in 1943. 
Eighty-nine kilowatt-hours per month was 
the average load used by consumers who had 
been connected for 61 or more months. One 
hundred kilowatt-hours Is the load we recom¬ 
mend for a representative wind electric plant 
when properly Installed in a suitable locution. 
Based on REA experience, it appears that 100 
kilowatt-hours per month meets the average 
farm or ranch electrical load requirement, 
and provide! in addition latitude lor an in¬ 
creased load. Incidentally two or three such 
plants in multiple could handle loads greater 
than 1(X) kilowatt-hours per month. 

I believe that tables No. 1 and No. 8 accu¬ 
rately show the increased cost per kilowatt- 
hour which can be expected and which must 
be borne If power line farm and ranch elec¬ 
trification is used exclusively In these areas. 
And I do not believe such costs can be home 
by the average farmer In normal times. I do 
not believe, however, that the progress of 
rural electrification need be retarded, nor the 
farmer penaUsed. because of these facts. Nor 
Is subsidization either by Government or 
present users of electricity needed to promote 
speedy electrification. The use of individual 
farm electric plants to augment the power 
line can provide the solution, and thus speed 
sound rural electrification by providing the 
farmers or ranchers with adequate, depend¬ 
able, and economical electricity. 

By analyzing the foregoing and the follow¬ 
ing table, I believe the relative cost of elec¬ 
tricity from central service power lines and 
Individual wind-electric plans can be deter¬ 
mined: 

Table 4. —Estimated cost per kilowatUhour 
from a representative wind~electrie plant * 


ICost in cents per kilowatt-hour when the monthly load 
is 100 kilowatt-hours] 


PurcliasG plan 

19-12 
miles per 
hour 

12-14 
miles per 
hour 

Over l4 
miles per 
hour 

No. 1. Cash purchase.. 

6.68 

6.20 

ASO 

No. 2. lO-yearkMnwith 
2i)ereeut rate of in- 
lerest. 

7.10 

6.71 

A97 

No. 8. 10-yoar, 2-per- 
oent loan with roMrve 
for replacement_.... 

9.01 

8.87 

7.78 


i When properly installed in a suitable location. 


Take, for example, the State of Texas. As 
of December 81, 1643, there were 86,756 REA 
consumers receiving electricity at an esti¬ 
mated average cost of 6.161 cents per kilo¬ 
watt-hour for 71 kilowatt-houra per month, 
6.097 Cents per kilowatt-hour for 89 kilowatt- 
hours per month, or 4.687 cents per kilowatt- 
hour for 100 kilowatt-houra per month. It la 
estimated that should every one of the un- 
electrified 44362 farms and ranches located 
in 99 of the more sparsely settled counties 
in Texas be electrified by power line only the 
average cost of electricity would be 25.371 
cents per kilowatt-hour for 71 kilowatt-hours 
per month: 20.422 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
80 kilowatt-hours per month; 18376 cents 
per kilowatt-hour for 100 kilowatt-hours per 
me ith. 

Now, by referring to table No. 4, we note 
that the estimated cost of electricity from 
the representative wind-electric plant, under 
the conditions shown In our examples, would 
not exceed 9.01 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Under certain conditions, the cost might be 
as low as 7.78 cents per kilowatt-hour, based 
on 10-year financing at a 2 percent interest 
rate and setting up a reserve for depreciation 
to provide replacement as outlined in the 
example used in my testimony ol June 15, 
1945. 

Clearly then, lndivi^ual electric systems 
can provide much more economical electricity 
than could power lines for many of these 
Texr. farms and ranches. It will be noted 
that this is also true for many farms and 
ranches in the other States shown in tables 
No. 1 and No. 8. 

On the basis of the facts which I have 
shown, what then can be said to be the point 
of minimum farm or ranch density, above 
which point power-line electrification can 
serve most economically, and below which 
point Individual wlnd-electrlo plants are 
most economical? 

To answer that question I refer you to table 
No. 8. The 28 coimtlei of minimum farm 
population density in North Dakota contain 
1.031 farms per square mile. This area is the 
most densely settled of all of the State areas 
considered in table No. 8, and it happens 
that this North Dakota area has a farm 
density almost exactly equal to the average 
of 1,000,000, farms—in the 17 States west ol 
the Mississippi River—which average in 
density 1.1 farms per square mile. As shown 
in table No. 8, the estimated cost of power¬ 
line electrification, if carried to all of the 
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farms and ranches in the 28 counties 
under consideration in North Dakota, would 
be 9.41 cents per kilowatt-hour on the basis 
of a load of 100 kilowatt-hours per month. 

Referring to table No. 4, plan No. 3. the 
estimated cost per kilowatt-hour of 100 kilo¬ 
watt-hours per month of clectr cl<^y with the 
representative wind-electric plant would be 
9.01 cents per kilowatt-hour. Twelve- and 
fourteen-miies-per-hour average velocities 
could be expected in North Dakota. As shown 
in table No. 4, these higher wind velocities 
cc uid have the effect of )r werlng the cost per 
kilowatt-hour of the wind-electric energy to 
under 9.01 cents per kllowatt-h* ur. 

In view of all these facts, we feel that REA 
should use individual farm electric plants as 
well as central service power-line electrllica- 
tion. each to the extent it is most feasible and 
economical. Further. REA should determine 
the minimum number ot customers per mile 
of farm and ranch power line where central 
service power-line electrification whl be used, 
and below which point of farm anc' ranch 
density Individual electric plants will be 
used. 

It appears that the 1.000,000 farms In the 
17 Midwestern States which average under 
1.1 farms per square m'^e. would generally 
come within the category where Individual 
plants can serve most economically and 
should, therefore, be used. 

To permit REA to finance individual farm 
electric plants appeal's to require an amend¬ 
ment to H R. 1742. which has been referred 
to as the individual farm electric plant 
amendment. It is the adoption of this 
amendment that I urge in the interest of a 
complete, swift, and economical program of 
rural electrification. 

Very truly yours, 

WlNCKABGER CORP.. 

R. P. Wbinig, 

Vice President. 


Exportation of Critical Building Materials 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. February 14.1946 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
building-material situation constitutes 
one of the major problems now con¬ 
fronting the Nation. It follows that 
the situation relative to lumber, lumber 
markets, and lumber prices is of su¬ 
preme importance. In many sections of 
the country there is a critical shortage 
of building material, particularly pine 
and hardwood lumber. Veterans are 
trying unsuccessfully to obtain pine 
lumber with which to construct homes. 
Home owners want boarding for long- 
needed and long-delayed repair of their 
residences. Large and small Industries 
wish to increase the space of their 
buildings, or to repair the buildings they 
already have, with little lumber on the 
market. It is, therefore, pertinent to 
call to the attention of the proper com¬ 
mittee of this House one of the factors 
causing this lumber shortage. 

It was called to my attention recently 
by the engineer of a manufacturing com¬ 
pany in my district, now trying to carry 
out plans for the erection of an addition 
to its plant which will mean jobs for 


hundreds of people, that he attempted 
to purchase lumber from several of the 
large lumber mills in my State and found 
that they were not interested at all in 
getting out planking for the home mar¬ 
ket, under domestic ceiling prices, be¬ 
cause they could get higher prices in the 
export trade. 

I immediately began an investigation 
of this situation because it is obvious 
that, if lumber manufacturers can se¬ 
cure export licenses and higher prices 
abroad for their lumber than are allowed 
in this country under our existing ceil¬ 
ing prices, they are going to sell abroad, 
and our postwar-building program, for 
veterans, other private Individuals, and 
businesses which plan to increase their 
production, will receive a stunning blow. 

When I took this matter up with OPA, 
I found that this agency is hot chiefly to 
blame. It was admitted that export li¬ 
censes have been granted for shipment 
of some lumber to foreign ports at a 
higher price than our own ceiling price. 
I was further informed that there is an 
established trade practice which allows a 
higher price for export lumber, but that 
the difference is actually a brokerage 
rather than a premium. As to the effect 
of this differential. I was advised that, 
although 1,043.000.000 feet of lumber 
were authorized for export in 1945 and 
export licenses were granted for about 
700,000.000 feet, the amount actually 
exported during the year amounted to 
only about 380.000.000 feet. The total 
production of lumber in the United 
States in 1945 was about 27.500.000,000 
feet. This means that about one and 
one-half percent of the total production 
was exported last year, whereas in nor¬ 
mal times, exports amount to about 6 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts and figures 
may be correct as to 1945 which was a war 
year. But this year, I am reliably in¬ 
formed, the monthly export percentage is 
far and above what it was last year and 
is increasing steadily. If so, something 
should be done about it or our reconver¬ 
sion building program will be stalled. 
The manufacturer is simply not going to 
sell his lumber on the home market when 
a higher price is allowed for it abroad. 
Either no export licenses should be 
granted for shipments abroad at a higher 
price than the domestic ceiling price, or 
the home markets should be subsidized 
to the extent of the difference. 

I believe that Mr. Bowles, OPA Ad¬ 
ministrator, fully comprehends the 
disaster lurking behind this situation. 
His efforts are hamstrung to some ex¬ 
tent, however, due to the fact that export 
quantities are allocated by the Civilian 
Production Administration and export 
licenses are issued by the State Depart¬ 
ment. I have requested the Civilian Pro¬ 
duction Administration to explore this 
field at once with a view to correcting 
existing Inequities between domestic ceil¬ 
ing prices and prices allowed for foreign 
shipments of lumber. It is a serious situ¬ 
ation and must be corrected if our own 
people are to receive a fair deal and the 
United States is to go ahead with recon- 
vexsion. 


Aged Entitled To Pension, Not a Dole 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. February 14,1946 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
these flush days when the present ad¬ 
ministration is willing and anxious to 
loan billions of dollars to most any na¬ 
tion in the world, we are continuing to 
ignore the older people pioneers of our 
own country who are existing on as little 
as S15 and $20 a month pension. 

A great many people who are entitled 
to old-age assistance will not even ap¬ 
ply for it for two major reasons. First, 
our State and Federal Governments so 
grudgingly hand out a mere pittance, that 
it is obvious in many instances that pen¬ 
sions are in fact a dole and nothing more: 
and secondly, in seme States, including 
Minnesota, the State has laws called 
homestead liens which require per¬ 
sons applying for old-age assistance to 
execute a lien upon their property and 
give it to the State and Federal Govern¬ 
ments, with the view to wholly or parti¬ 
ally diverting that property into the 
hands of the State and Federal Govern¬ 
ments at the time of their death in pay¬ 
ment for the “pension.” 

Following is an article which appeared 
in the October 6,1945, issue of the Town¬ 
send National Weekly, relative to the 
homestead-lien laws, which will be of 
interest to my colleagues and to the 
readers of the Congressional Record; 

SURVEY SHOWS THREE STATES RECENTLY 
REPEALED LIEN LAWS 

WiLLMAR, Minn. —An extensive survey on 
old-age assistance laws, with especial em¬ 
phasis directed toward lien laws and home¬ 
stead exemptions, has just been compiled by 
Charles Nelson. Seventh Congressional Dis¬ 
trict chairman. It took 3 months to com¬ 
plete. 

Nelson was prompted to launch his in¬ 
vestigation by conditions existing in Minne¬ 
sota, which legally require oldsters applying 
for age-aid to execute a lien upon their prop¬ 
erty while living, which lien, upon execution, 
will result in one-half of the property being 
diverted to the Federal Government. 

Whyi^^ibks Nelson, shall Minnesota people, 
or people of any State, for that matter, be 
required to pay back money to the Federal 
Government, as long as 35 of the 48 States 
have no similar laws? 

Three States, according to the report, have 
recently repealed their lien laws and can¬ 
celed their back-pay accumulation of assist¬ 
ance. They are Florida, Kentucky, and Ore¬ 
gon. Arkansas proposed a lien law this year 
but it failed of passage. 

There are 21 States where there la definite 
protection to home owners against execution 
by reason of debts and Judgments. These 
States have no homestead lien laws, accord¬ 
ing to Nelson. 

The following table shows how the States 
stand on lien laws, homestead exemption, 
and average old-age assistance payments ac¬ 
cording to Social Security Board figures. 

The following table is the result o^ a letter 
which was addressed to each of the attorney 
generals of the 48 States, except Minnesota: 
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Homestead lien laws existing in the States tn 
connection with old-age assistanoe» June 
1945 


state 

Lien 

No 

lieu 

Exemp* 

tiou 

Age 

aid 

Maine. 


o o 

Vfis 

$:is.88 
28. Wi 

21.92 
41.38 

38.37 

38.98 
86.34 
26.36 
sasi 
16.08 

26.98 
18.14 

13.38 

11.93 
11.23 
28.60 
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Unless OPA Removes Ceilings on Louisi¬ 
ana Strawberries, Growers Will Suffer 
Tremendous Losses This Year 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayf February 14, itk 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include a letter which 
I have written to Hon. Chester Bowles 
explaining the plight of the Louisiana 
strawberry farmers. If the OPA does not 
remove these ceilings on strawberries or 
increase the same, the growers of Loui¬ 
siana will suffer a tremendous loss due to 
unfavorable weather conditions and the 
lateness of their crop. The following is 
my letter to Mr. Bowles: 

Dear Mr. 6 owi.ts: On January 28.1946, the 
Honorable Harry D. Wilson, coromissioner of 
agriculture of the State of Louisiana, wrote 
you requesting that price ceilings be removed 
on fresh strawberries. 

1 cannot too emphatically support Mr. 
Wilson’s position and as the representative 


from the largest strawberry shipping district 
in the United States, 1 ask that you give this 
your Immediate attention and that the ceil¬ 
ing be removed. 

Unless the ceilings are removed, the grow¬ 
ers of Louisiana will take a tremendous 
loss, as the crop this year appears to be the 
latest of record, and. if indications for this 
late crop continue with the unfavorable 
weather conditions thus far encountered, 
together with the greatly increased costs of 
the present crop, with the present ceilings 
in effect, these growers will suffer a tremen¬ 
dous loss. 

Last season the crop was abnormally early, 
and for that reason they were able to show 
a small margin of profit, notwithstanding 
existing ceilings. 

In contrast this year’s season is abnor¬ 
mally late and the cost of production has 
increased more than twofold over last year. 

The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture has stated and recommended that 
ceilings be removed on such perishables as 
strawberries. On several occasions your 
associates in OPA have stated that ceilings 
on strawberries were unworkable and that 
they suggested that they be removed. 

If you wish price control to be continued 
for another year and you want to do the fair 
thing, I feel sure that immediately after 
giving this matter your earnest considera¬ 
tion you will go ahead and remove the ceil¬ 
ings on strawberries due to unusual and ab¬ 
normal crop conditions as set forth above. 

Sincerely yours. 

James H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress. 

The following is a letter from the 
Honorable Harry D. Wilson, commis¬ 
sioner of agriculture of the State of 
Louisiana, which explains the plight of 
the Louisiana strawberry growers and 
how the present ceiling price will be 
disastrous if not changed: 

LoxTisiANA Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration, 

Baton Rouge, January 23, 1946. 
Hon. Chester Bowles, 

Administrator, Office of Price 

Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bowles ; I am writing you in the 
interest of the Louisiana strawberry growers 
to protest the celling on strawberries for the 
following reasons: 

Present indications are that the crop will 
be quite late. We experienced a drought 
during the fall months that prevented the 
setting of plants in the field to the latest 
date in the history of the berry Industry. 
The drought was followed by excessive rains, 
with no relief at present, which has caused 
wet fields and the growers have been unable 
to work the plants which are now full of 
grass. In addition, this has prevented the 
top dressing and mulching of the plants 
which will add to the lateness of the crop. 

My observation Is that this has been, up 
to the present time, a very unsatisfactory 
season. 

Another point I want to call your atten¬ 
tion to is that the cost of labor has increased 
from 75 to 100 percent 

I want to appeal to you to abolish the ceil¬ 
ing on strawberries this season. It is our 
understanding that the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has recommended 
that the ceiling be abolished, and we sin¬ 
cerely hope we may have your cooperation by 
removing the ceiling on berries. 

Thanking you for anything you may do 
for us in this most Important matter, and 
with best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Harry D. Wilson, 

Commissioner. 


OiUaboratioii Between Argentina and 
Naii Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGUS 

or CALZrORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record. I in¬ 
clude a comprehensive story in the New 
York Times of February 13 by Harold 
B. Hinton, Washington correspondent, 
based on the now famous blue book of 
the State Department showing the ex¬ 
istence of collaboration between Argen¬ 
tina and Nazi Germany during the war. 
Mr. Hinton’s article sets forth clearly the 
complicity which existed between these 
two nations and shows the assistance 
and sympathy which Nazi Germany re¬ 
ceived from the Argentine leaders, 
against the best interests of the United 
States. 

The article follows: 

United States Report Finds Argentina 
Guards Seeds of Nazism—Other Republics 
Get Document Detailing Aid to Germany 
IN War and Up to Present—Franco Link 
Brought Out—Totalitarian Economic 
Set-Up Firmly Implanted in Buenos Aires, 
Statement Holds 

(By Harold B. Hinton) 
Washington, February 12.— Charges that 
the Argentine Government and its predeces¬ 
sors since Pearl Harbor not only gave active 
support to the German war effort, even after 
Argentina’s declaration of war against Ger¬ 
many, but furthermore still gives refuge to 
powerful Nazi Interests which may result in 
the resurgence of nazism In the world were 
filed today by the United States Govern¬ 
ment with 19 other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Indictment took the form of a printed 
memorandum of 131 pages which had been 
prepared since 1943. Copies were handed to 
the chiefs of all Latin-American diplomatic 
missions here except that of Argentina with 
the request that they be formally banded to 
the foreign offices in each capital. 

Little official comment was available, but 
the document's issue was obviously timed for 
its possible effect on the Argentine elections 
on February 24 and on the Inter-American 
Conference, to be held in Rio de Janeiro late 
in March to draw a pact of mutual assistance, 
to be Implemented by the creation of a per¬ 
manent military agency charged with the de¬ 
fense of the hemisphere. 

**OHAVX complicity” CHARGED 
Officials have publicly stated on several 
occasions that the United States wlU not sign 
such a pact along with Argentina. Today’s 
memorandunv reiterates that position, refer¬ 
ring to the "grave oompliclty with Nazi Ger¬ 
many" charged to the regime in Buencs Aires 
and eipresslng doubt whether this regime 
"can merit the confidence and trust which is 
expressed In a treaty of mutual military as¬ 
sistance among the American Republics." 

At this press conference today. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes said only that the 
United States had been scrupulously follow¬ 
ing a policy of nonintervention In Its dealings 
with other American Republics and that it 
would not now assume to speak for the others 
In respect to their possible association with 
Argentina in a mutual-asslatanoe treaty. 
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Th* memorandum eontalndd much mete* 
riel that haa been made publle durlxig the 
interchangea at oral and written communica* 
tlona between the two Oovemmenta in the 
laat 3 years. It also Included added docu¬ 
mentation obtained not only from scrutiny 
of German papers aelaed since the end of 
hostilities but also from the interrogation of 
German diplomats and others. 

TALKS BBOAN LAST OCTOBER 

**In October 1945. when consultation con¬ 
cerning the Argentine situation was request¬ 
ed by the United States,** the memorandum 
stated, ‘‘it had substantial reason to believe 
from the evidence then at Its disposal that 
the present Argentine Government and many 
of its high officials were so seriously com¬ 
promised in their relations with the enemy 
that trust and confidence could not be re¬ 
posed in that Government. 

**Now the Government of the United States 
possesses a wealth of Incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence. This document, based on that evi¬ 
dence, speaks for Itself. The Government of 
the United States looks forward to receiving 
from the other American Republics the ben¬ 
efit of their views In the premises.'* 

The activities of the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment, from the Castillo regime through its 
various military successors to the present 
time, were pictured as a conspiracy on the 
part of a handful of totalitarian-minded 
persons against the Argentine people, the 
American Republics, the Allies, the United 
Nations and. finally, the peace of the world. 

No American Republic, in the official view, 
could safety entrust any of Its military sec¬ 
rets to the Argentine Government for reasons 
of security. 

CURB 18 SUGGESTED 

"Such lack of trust will not be cured by 
decrees of administrative orders, by signature 
to charters or by adherence to final acts 
of conferences,** the memorandum said. *Tt 
can be cured only when our brother people 
of Argentina are represented by a Govern¬ 
ment which inspires full faith and confi¬ 
dence at home and abroad.** 

It was charged that the rulers of Argen¬ 
tina, despite changes in personalities and 
Jobs, had desired throughout the war the vic¬ 
tory of the Axis Pdwers and had believed 
almost to the date of Germany's surrender 
that such a victory would result. Such a 
hope and belief was first expressed by Acting 
President Castillo in 1942 and lasted to the 
end. It was said. 

On the extent of German Influence in Ar¬ 
gentina the report said; 

In Argentina the Germans have construct¬ 
ed a complete duplicate of the economic 
structure for war which they had In Ger¬ 
many. They possess today In Argentina the 
economic organization—^Industrial, commer¬ 
cial and agricultural— which they need to 
provide a base for the reconstitution of Ger¬ 
man aggressive power during the period 
when the homeland is still occupied.*' 

Among the specifications of "grave com¬ 
plicity” was included a long account of con¬ 
tinuing efforts by the Argentine Government, 
with the asaistanoe and active interest of the 
Fmnoo government In Spain, to obtain arms 
from Germany. 

Starting in 1942, negotiations continued 
undisturbed by the coup of June 1943, which 
put the Ramirte regime In power, until the 
arrest of Oscar Hellmuth In Trinidad in 
November 1943, when he was en route to 
Berlin, via Spain, to clinch the deal. 

KIMMLA ACCUSED OF BUNGLING 

The publicity surrounding Hellmuth's 
seizure caused the Argentine Government to 
disassociate Itself with the affair and aroused 
considerable resentment in Berlin. Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Blbbentrop accused 
Heinrich Himmler of bungling and appar¬ 
ently convinced Hitler finally that Argentina 
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would be more of a liability than an asset 
If she became an ally. 

According to the evidence presented by the 
State Department, the various Argentine re¬ 
gimes wanted substantial military material, 
including tanks and antiaircraft equipment, 
for hostilities against other American coim- 
trlee, notably Brazil, In the event their hand 
was forced and they declared war on the side 
of Germany. 

The memorandum presented a picture of 
Ineffective, uncoordinated plotting to get the 
arms from Germany. One group, which In¬ 
cluded Gen. Domingo J. Martinez, then head 
of the Buenos Aires police; Ambassador 
Aunds, head of a Spanish economic delega¬ 
tion to Argentina, and Oscar Ibarra Garcia, 
Argentine Minister to Denmark, then In 
Buenos Aires on leave, was negotiating with 
Xrich Otto Meynen, German Charge d’Af- 
faires. 

Another group, which Included President 
Ramirez, Colonel Gonzales. Major Flllppl. the 
President's aide and son-in-law. and Major 
Bernard, personal aide to then War Minister 
Farrell, was dealing with Hans Hamlsch, a 
key secret agent of the German intelligence 
service. Neither group apparently knew of 
the activities of the other for some time. 

Encouraged by their German contacts, both 
groups went on to ask not only arms but 
also U-boat escorts for convoys between Ar¬ 
gentina and Spain in an involved-barter 
scheme. Since Argentina was officially neu¬ 
tral. the Spanish Government was to im¬ 
port from Argentina articles critically needed 
by the German war machine, such as food¬ 
stuffs. diamonds, quinine, iodine, oils. mica, 
platinum. Insulin, and vitamins for reexport 
to Germany. 

The Spanish Government was to sell to the 
Argentine Government arms and war mate¬ 
rials to be supplied from Germany. Deals of 
this character, the memorandum said, were 
continually under negotiation and failed not 
for a lack of effort in Argentine authorities 
but for a lack of Interest by the Germans, 
added to Germany's increasing Inability to 
spare arms for such a distant outpost as 
Argentina. 

Col. Juan D. Peron, former Vice President 
and now the dictator as well as candidate for 
the Presidency of Argentina, was depicted as 
principally occupied in heading an organiza¬ 
tion of Nazi agents and native collaborators 
whose object was the formation of a Nazi 
bloc to be composed of Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia. Paraguay, Uruguay, and possibly 
Brazil If the IntegralIstas under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Raimundo Padilha. who was then 
In hiding, could be assisted to overthrow the 
government of Getuleo Vargas. 

BLAMED FOR BOLIVIAN COUP 

About the only success given to the clique 
in the memorandum was the fomentation of 
the Bolivian revolution of December 1943, 
which It said was engineered by President 
Ramirez, War Minister Farrell. Colonel 
Peron, Paz Estenssoro, who Is Bolivian 
finance minister, Ocn. Angel Rodriguez, and 
a few others. 

The German Embassy in Buenos Aires was 
kept currently informed of all these plots, 
according to the memorandum. Among the 
informants named was Alberto Uriburu, son 
of a former President of Argentina, who was 
then Argentine ambassador to Peru, and For¬ 
eign Minister Ruiz-Guinazu. The plan ap¬ 
parently lost German approval and financial 
support after the Bolivian revolution had 
aroused great hostile sentiment In Latin 
America. 

Another chapter of the memorandum was 
devoted to the aid and protection given by 
Argentine authorities to Axis espionage. 
After Pearl Harbor, vigorous action by the 
authorities of the other American republics 
drove Nazi agents to seeking their only re¬ 


maining refuge, Buenos Aires. There they 
came under the command of Johannes Sieg¬ 
fried Becker, German security chief for all 
South America. 

All the ramifications of the Nazi intelli¬ 
gence and sabotage machine In the Western 
Hemisphere have not yet been uncovered, the 
memorandum said. 

LOSSES BY ESPIONAGE ADMITTED 

"What is known," It continued, "is that 
these Nazi forces carried on in the Americas 
an attack against the Allies as dangerous as 
a Nazi advance on the battlefields. Through 
them the Nazi war leaders received Im¬ 
portant Information on the war effort of the 
American Republics needed to plan Nazi 
strategy; through them the Nazis were en¬ 
abled to torpedo Allied ships and otherwise 
destroy Allied resources and manpower: 
through them the Nazis carried forward their 
objective of fostering disunity, discontent, 
and divisions among ^ the peoples and the 
Governments of the American Republics, a 
strategy of first importance and value in the 
Nazi concept of total war.” 

When Colonel Farrell and Colonel Peron 
took over the government from President 
Ramirez they informed the German security 
service, according to the memorandum, that 
the rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Germany was to be viewed lightly, as it had 
been made merely because of pressure by 
the United States and that the new regime 
would continue to be pro-German, as its 
predecessor had been. 

Quoting testimony of an unnamed "in¬ 
formed official of the German Foreign Office,” 
Ihe memorandum named Col. Filomeno 
Velazco. Buenos Aires, chief of police; and 
Gen. Armando Verdaguer as the officials who 
could be trusted to get Axis spies quickly 
out of jail on the rare occasions when they 
were arrested by mistake This German in¬ 
formant said that the Buenos Aires jail was 
known in the foreign office circles as the 
Hotel Velazco. 

DIPLOMATIC POUCH USED 

Captain Ceballos and Colonel Santillana, 
Argentine naval and military attaches in 
Berlin, and Juan Carlos Ooyeneche were said 
to be the principal agents through whom 
valuable information from Argentina was 
passed to the German authorities. The In¬ 
formation was sent to them by diplomatic 
pouch to the Argentine Embassy in Madrid. 

At the Argentine end of the pipe line the 
German Charge d'Affaires listed among his 
valued and valuable friends Admiral Leon 
Scasso, Inventor, of the Province of Cordoba; 
Dr. Carlos Ibarguren. president of the Na¬ 
tional Cultural Commission; Gen. Juan Bau¬ 
tista Molina, head of several nationalist or¬ 
ganizations; Gen. Basillo B. Pertlnc. Mayor 
of Buenos Aires; Manuel Presco, publisher; 
Dr. Justo Dergada Mujlca, legal adviser to 
the German Embassy; Dr. Homero M. Gug- 
lielmlni, secretary of the Cultural Commis¬ 
sion; Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro and a dozen 
or more lesser lights. 

The memorandum dealt with the difficul¬ 
ties experienced by the United States and 
Britain in obtaining the expulsion from Ar¬ 
gentina of known German agents, many of 
whom were interned. As lately as last 
month, none had been deported, although 
the Argentine Foreign Minister had assured 
the State Department that he hoped to re¬ 
patriate 30 or 40 German nationals. 

A number of Argentine newspapers were 
listed as having been subsidized by the Ger¬ 
man and Italian Embassies. They included 
the Cabildo, Cheque, Clarinda, Crisol, Cruz 
del Bud, Epoca, Fronda, Hechos, Mediodia. 
Momento Argentine, Neuvo Orden, Pampero, 
Restaurado, Pueblo and TYlbuna. 

Turning to the present situation, the mem¬ 
orandum charged the Argentine Government 
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With protecting German economic Intereata 
In its country, adding that the aequeetration 
of German firms and assets folowing the 
Argentine declaration of war bad served as 
a shelter for them. 

« Argentine military expenditures, the mem¬ 
orandum said, reached a total of 1,428,000,000 
pesos (about $356,000,000) in 1945, a sum de¬ 
scribed as 105 percent of the nation’s ordi¬ 
nary total revenue. 

The Hall Plan To Feed the World’s 
Starving Now 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I expressed emphatic 
opposition to the administration's plan 
of feeding starving Europe because I felt 
it to be too late and therefore ineffective 
in saving hungry millions. 

Since it is not fair to criticize one pro¬ 
posal without offering a better one, I sub¬ 
mit the following suggestion for what it 
is worth. 

It is my understanding that the Presi¬ 
dent under his war powers is drafting an 
order to mill the darker flour. There is, 
of course, nothing anybody can do to 
prevent such an order. 

Realizing the inevitability, then, of the 
use of dark flour as the result of Presi¬ 
dent's Truman’s action, I foresee a way 
of feeding Europe’s starving without 
taking away any of the normal bread 
supply from the United States. 

A prominent official in’ the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture told me that experi¬ 
ments are now being made which show 
that 100 pounds of wheat will produce 
about 10 percent more flour under the 
latest Presidential decree than formerly. 
This being true, the same amount of 
wheat can be milled into more flour, 
thereby creating a surplus large enough 
to bake into bread for starving Euro¬ 
peans. 

I quote from a letter written me by a 
GI: 

I was In Rheima. which is the champagne 
center of the world, and grain is needed for 
champagne. The conditions were so bad 
when the Germans left, the French left their 
farms and celebrated in the villages and let 
their grain go to waste and ruin from lack 
of men to harvest. 

1 have seen thousands of German prisoners 
of war in the fields harvesting this grain for 
the French Government with American GI's 
as their guards. 

Will grain sent by the United States 
to Europe be used for making cham¬ 
pagne? The President will not permit 
grain to be made into liquor in this coun¬ 
try, but how can he prevent such a thing 
happening in France? 

If we follow the plan of the present 
administration to ship grain to Europe 
that is needed in America, we will fail 


to save the starving millions over there 
and in addition deprive our own people 
of their basic diet. 

It is stupid to believe that Europe can 
make bread out of raw grain in her pres¬ 
ent crippled condition. Scarcely a mill 
or bakery, for that matter, remains 
standing after the bombings sustained 
during the recent war. 

If those who clamor the loudest to 
denude our granaries are sincere in their 
desire to see Europe fed and fed immedi¬ 
ately, I invite them to consider the plan 
which I herewith submit. 

It will take time for starving nations 
to change raw wheat to flour. Even if 
they are sent flour, all they can make is 
paste because there are no facilities to 
bake bread in any amount. Millions of 
people are wandering over Europe with¬ 
out even an oven to say nothing of a 
home and dying by the roadside. Young 
orphaned children roam and grope 
among the garbage dumps. How can 
they bake bread for themselves? 

What starving Europe must have is 
bread, baked in American ovens and 
flown directly to the scene of hunger. We 
have the ovens and we have the planes 
to carry the bread to the hungry. 

Let us keep our grain to mill into flour 
to make the bread which must be sent 
now in order to save our allies and our 
former enemies from starvation. 

I am willing, my six children are will¬ 
ing, the country is willing, to share our 
food if it will save those lives. But the 
bread must be sent now. A month from 
now. or 3 months from now, will be too 
late. 

Our planes can fly the bread and this 
will make it available to the starving 
within a few hours. I repeat, it is stupid 
to think we can save Europe by the plan 
of shipping millions of bushels of grain 
that will rot on some far-off shore be¬ 
cause it cannot be used. Just as the pre¬ 
fabricated houses which the United 
States shipped to England are doing now 
when we are needing them so badly here 
in our own housing crisis, as I am told 
by another QI. 

Let those sincerely interested in solv¬ 
ing this awful problem follow the plan I 
now offer and really bring salvation to 
the countless imhappy peoples through¬ 
out the western world. 

I am hereby Introducing the following 
resolution which I hope will be adopted 
and its provisions carried through by the 
President of the United States: 

Whereas shipments of grain to Europe will 
not meet tfle Immediate and pressing de¬ 
mands of feeding millions of starving men, 
women, and children due to utter lack of 
facilities in European countries for han¬ 
dling grain; and 

Whereas thousands of ovens in the United 
States are available for and capable of turn¬ 
ing surplus flour Into millions of loaves 
of bread inunediately; and 

Whereas there exists ample cargo space in 
transocean air carriers to send enough bread 
to feed starving areas in Europe and Asia: 
Therefore be It 

Resolved, That Congress request the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States, through the War 


Powers Act, to direct that an adequate supply 
of bread be flown immediately to nations now 
suffering from acute lack of food. 


Exportation of Critical Biulding Material 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALZrOBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. McDONOUGH, Mr. Speaker, 
with reference to the exportation of lum¬ 
ber may I say that I have received a copy 
of the same letter from the State De¬ 
partment that the gentleman from 
Michigan received, and 1 am at a loss to 
know what kind of lumber cannot be 
used for the construction of homes that 
they state in their letter is being ex¬ 
ported. I do not think it is possible that 
lumber, any kind of lumber, cannot be 
machined to be used for home construc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a telegram 
from the Governor of California who 
states that he definitely protests the ex¬ 
portation of lumber and that he is about 
to sign a $1,000,000 bond issue for the 
building of homes for veterans in Cali¬ 
fornia. The OPA is proposing to ship 
lumber from the Northwest—Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon—to the east coast at a 
premium of $2.50 in order to send coast¬ 
wise vessels back there with a load, 
leaving California without sufficient 
lumber to build needed homes for re¬ 
turning veterans and ci^^ilians who are 
living in chicken coops, auto trailers, 
and every conceivable type of structure, 
waiting for permanent homes. I think 
the exportation of lumber should be 
stopped. We need homes here too badly. 

The telegram I received from the Gov¬ 
ernor of California follows: 

Sacbamento. Calif., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. Cordon L. McDonough, 

WashUigton, D. C.: 

Since VE-day differentials in favor of ex¬ 
port trade in lumber have siphoned off at 
least hundreds of millions of board feet of 
lumber urgently needed in this country, and 
particularly in our State, for home building 
In spite of our protests, I am informed that 
Federal Government is increasing quota of 
exportable lumber. 1 have also been advised 
that the OPA is considering a differential on 
water-shipped Douglas fir, which will have 
the result of siphoning off the remainder of 
our western lumber. This is unfair to the 
Western States, and particularly California, 
which has absorbed a new population of 
2,000,000 people during the war, with very 
little new bousing, and which has recently 
received over 600,000 veterans whe are in dis¬ 
tress for lack of housing. I am signing a bill 
submitting $1,000,000 bond issue for veterans* 
homes and farms, but such legislation is of 
little value if there is no lumber for home 
building. This telegram is being sent to 
California congressional delegation In the 
hope some action can be taken to make our 
western lumber available on fair terms to 
the people of the Western States. 

Eabl Wabbxn, Governor. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

ZN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 12. 1945. 1 ad¬ 
dressed a letter to President Truman 
calling attention to the extent to which 
surplus materials were being frozen or 
hoarded by various Federal agencies. 
Not having received a reply after a month 
of waiting. I decided to communicate with 
Wilson Wyatt, the new housing expediter, 
calling his attention to my letter to the 
President. 

Mr. Wyatt's reply to my communica¬ 
tion has Just been received and I wish to 
call it to the attention of the Congress 
and the country. It is gratifying to learn 
that the Army and Navy have now taken 
positive steps to place into normal con¬ 
struction channels any surplus materials 
not immediately required by them. If 
the Government will put these materials 
in the hands of our building constructors 
and stop excessive shipments of building 
materials abroad we will have gone a long 
way toward solving some of our immedi¬ 
ate housing problems. 

The exchange of correspondence 
follows: 

January 21, 1946. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt, 

Housing Expediter, 

Washington Building, 

Washington, P, C. 

Dear Mr. Wyatt: I am enclosing herewith 
B copy of my communication to the President 
in connection with the critical housing 
problem which confronts the country today. 

I have not yet received a reply from Presi¬ 
dent Truman but 1 am convinced that If he 
will take the action Indicated In the enclo¬ 
sure a great many critical Items can be re¬ 
leased for the construction of much needed 
homes 

I would appreciate having your views on 
the subject. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Jack Z. Anderson. 

Congress of the UNmeo States. 

House or Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., December 12,1945. 
The President. 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: I am becoming more 
and more concerned over the Increasingly 
serious housing shortage which exists 
throughout the entire country. Nowhere is 
this critical situation more apparent than in 
the congested areas of California. Some¬ 
thing must be done at once to relieve the 
problem or literally hundreds of thousands 
of American families are going to be without 
homes. This, of course, will Include a large 
number of returning veterans who have been 
married during the war or who are contem¬ 
plating marriage when released from the 
service. 

It is now conservatively estimated that 
approximately 3,000,000 veterans and their 
families will be without homes by the end 
of 1946, unless there is an anormous In¬ 
crease in the rate of oonstruction of new 
homes. Private building contractors ara 
ready and willing to assist in the immediate 


oonstruction of private dwellings and apart¬ 
ments. but the acute shortage of lumber and 
other building materials has slowed their 
efforts to a standstill In many sections of 
the country. 

In this connection 1 continue to hear ru¬ 
mors and to receive numerous communica¬ 
tions to the effect that the Army. Navy, and 
other Government agencies are hoarding 
lumber, plumbing supplies, roofing, and 
many other critical building materials that 
are in short supply. 1 have made numerous 
Inquiries in an effort to obtain the facts 
about the matter, but so far have received 
little In the way of information. 

The National Housing Administrator in 
reply to one of my recent inquiries said in 
part: "This Agency is actively working on 
the problem of trying to stimulate produc¬ 
tion of building materials which are in short 
supply and trying to secure release of surplus 
materials held by other Federal agencies." 
This would seem to Indicate that Mr. Bland- 
ford la aware of the fact that some agen¬ 
cies are indeed holding fast to surplus ma¬ 
terials that are badly needed in the bousing 
field. He does not. however. Indicate how 
much of this material might be made avail¬ 
able In the Immediate future. 

I am personally of the opinion that 
through your high office the facts can be 
obtained. In this connection may I call 
your attention to an Incident that occurred 
last March, when a special subcommittee of 
the House Naval Affairs Committer visited 
the Hawaiian Islands in an effort to assist 
In solving a critical housing shortage which 
existed there at that time. Here, too, the 
building Industry was confronted with a 
shortage of lumber and materials, plus the 
bottleneck of approximately 2,400 miles of 
transportation by water and not enough 
cargo ships to go around. 

Soon after our subcommittee arrived we 
were advised by the ranking Army and Navy 
officials in the area that there was no lum¬ 
ber or other materials available in Army and 
Navy stock piles for the construction of 
badly needed dwelling units for civilian 
workers and other island residents. How¬ 
ever, visual Inspections by members of the 
committee, plus testimony by various wit¬ 
nesses, Indicated otherwise. At the repeated 
and urgent Insistence of the committee the 
Army and Navy finally agreed to resurvpy 
their stock piles, and before we left Hawaii 
for the return trip to the mainland the two 
services advised us that they would be able 
to release approximately 4,000.000 board feet 
of lumber for the construction of badly 
needed housing units. 

Mr. President, I am firmly convinced that 
a similar survey at this* time, and by your 
direction, would disclose a vast quantity of 
surplus stocks that could be made immedi¬ 
ately available to the home-building indus¬ 
try throughout the United States. May I 
respectfully request that you use your good 
offices to expedite this necessary and desir¬ 
able action at an early date? 

Thanking you for past courtesies and with 
my very best wishes to you and your family 
for a happy holiday season, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 

Jack Z. Anderson. 

Member o/ Congress. 

The Honorable Jack Z. Anderson. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Anderson: Thank you for 
your letter of January 21 and for giving me 
an opportunity to review the communication 
you addressed to the President concerning 
the hoarding of lumber and other building 
materials by the Army and Navy and other 
Government agencies. 

Both the Army and the Navy have now 
taken positive steps to place into normal 


eonstruction channels any materials they 
have which are not Immediately required by 
them. They have also issued orders restrict¬ 
ing their construction activities to that 
which is essential to maintenance, health, 
and the preservation of life. They are per¬ 
mitting the sales to builders and contractors 
of materials and supplies to the value of ^300, 
whether surplus to their needs or not, when 
such materials and supplies are needed to 
complete the construction of new homes and 
are not obtainable from commercial sources. 
Tliey have established minimum inventory 
requirements at their various facilities, and 
materials in excess thereof are declared sur¬ 
plus. In cooperation with the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, they have arranged 
for on-site sale of such surpluses. 

In the sale of surplus materials referred to. 
30 percent is offered for preferential sale to 
the Federal Government and its agencies. 
States, and local governments and their 
agencies for a period of 10 days. Thereafter, 
any part not sold reverts to the stock pile. 
Seventy percent of the surplus materials, ..nd 
any unsold materials originally offered for 
preferential sale, are sold to the holders of HH 
priorities or to dealers who will hold the 
materials for sale to the holders of HH prior¬ 
ities. For your information, the HH priority 
Is designed to give assistance to builders and 
others who wish to construct homes for sale 
or rent within established ceilings to veterans 
of World War II. 

We realize that housing conditions in 
urban centers in Califomla are particularly 
acute and we wll keep this In mind as our 
program to meet the present emergency de¬ 
velops. Tlie passage of the amendment to 
title V of the Lanham Act. making it possible 
for the National Housing Agency to utilize 
existing public temporary housing for vet¬ 
erans. and the Issuance of Civilian Produc¬ 
tion Administration Priorities Regulation 83 
can be considered as preliminary steps in our 
program. We feel, however, that additional 
measures and possibly drastic measures must 
be taken immediately in order to avoid a 
national bousing crisis in the months im¬ 
mediately ahead. 

If you desire additional Information or 
have suggestions or recommendations, I hope 
you will feel free to write me. 

Sincerely, 

Wilson Wyatt, 

Housing Expediter. 


School Lunches and Child Care Centers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of IllinoLs. Mr. 
Speaker, to women a vitally important 
bill Is the Plannagan school-lunch pro¬ 
gram, which would also assist In non¬ 
profit child-care centers. This mca.sure 
would provide for grants-in-ald to the 
States, with the States at first matching 
Federal funds and then gradually in¬ 
creasing their share up to 80 percent. 
The program would aid children whom 
the local school boards find unable to pay 
for their lunches. It would also provide 
for nutrition education and supply a 
ready way of disposing of farm surpluses. 
Selective-service experience tells us that 
70 percent of our boys who were ill fed. 
grew up physically unfit. Surveys have 
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also shown how school attendance and 
good work are closely related to adequate 
meals. This bill concerns our most pre¬ 
cious resource, the youth of America. It 
would supplant the present temporary 
program based on agricultural surpluses 
which today is serving some 557,300 Illi¬ 
nois children at some 1,742 schools, and 
8,223,900 at some 47,635 schools in the 
United States. Letters and telegrams are 
coming to me from all over Illinois in re¬ 
gard to this measure. One petition from 
the Illinois Parents Council for Nursery 
Schools, Inc., has 7,000 names, in behalf 
of the child-center section. 


OPA Should Be Extended 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, pending 
in Congress are legislative proposals for 
the continuation of the Office of Price 
Administration for a period from 6 
months to 1 year after the end of the 
fiscal year 1946. At the head of this 
organization is a remarkable character. 
Chester Bowles. Though a businessman 
himself—and a successful one—though 
his political and social Interests through¬ 
out his life have been with management 
and with the operators of businesses, 
large and small, Chester Bowles has 
managed to look at the whole Nation 
objectively and to see the side of the con¬ 
sumer as well as the producer. He has 
stood like a rock against enormous pres¬ 
sures for lifting price ceilings. True, 
some of his subordinates have at times 
made errors and have been obstinate and 
occasionally unreasonable in their deci¬ 
sions, but on the whole the OPA has 
been a very effective instrument with 
which to combat inflation and by which 
to protect all Americans from the dis¬ 
astrous rise in the cost of living. 

Whatever weaknesses have developed 
have been due to the fact that the con¬ 
servatives in Congress have refused to 
provide the OPA with sufficient inspec¬ 
tors and operative appropriations to en¬ 
able them to do the job as efficiently as 
they would like. 

In the Seattle Daily Star appeared 
recently an editorial which sums up the 
situation accurately. Here it is: 

OP.\’S LIPS EXTENSION SHOULD BE GRANTED NOW 

The Government’s power to control prices 
should be extended beyond June 30. the 
present date of expiration. 

Legislation extending this power should 
be enacted soon, as recommended by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. If Congress waits until just 
before the expiration date to act. many hold¬ 
ers of scarce goods will have ’’jumped the 
gun” and raised prices. Black markets may 
develop on such a scale that they never can 
be controlled thereafter. Moreover, continu¬ 
ing uncertainty as to whether price control 
powers will be extended undoubtedly will 
have the effect of encouraging goods to be 
withheld from the market, in the hope that 
better prices can be obtained later. 

In seeking the extension of price control 
powers, the administration should make it 


plain that these powers will be used 
realistically and fairly. 

It is plain that wages are going up. 
throughout indiistry. They should go up, 
certainly to ^ the extent of compensating 
workers for increases in living costs. And 
in this connection the matter of take-home 
pay becomes a big factor. The worker who 
was able to keep ahead of rising living costs 
through his overtime earnings, and perhaps 
because other members of the family also 
had war-time jobs, is plainly in a different 
position when he operates on a 40-hour week 
basis, with no time and one-half, and when 
he is the only breadwinner in the family. 

Granting that wages are going up, they 
cannot go up indefinitely and allow indus¬ 
try to operate profitably if no leeway for 
price increases is permitted. Industry simply 
will not operate, under a profit and loss 
system, unless there is at least the hoi>e of 
profit. And this country’s best hope of 
checking inflation is to get full scale produc¬ 
tion. as soon as possible, from all branches 
of industry. 

This doesn't mean that all prices should 
be raised to buy the cooperation of industry 
by offering extortionate profits. 

On the contrary, increased production, in 
all branches of industry, probably will per¬ 
mit many, if not most industries, to operate 
profitably on present prices Every manufac¬ 
turer has a “break-even” point for a given 
level of wages. If he produces less than a 
certain number of automobiles or brooms or 
washing machines he loses money. If he pro¬ 
duces more he begins to make a profit. 

Of course, if the wage level is raised, so is 
the “break-even” point. More volume is re¬ 
quired to keep the Industry out of the red. 

While our national economy is going 
through this transition period some agency 
of government must be in a position to de¬ 
termine what price increases ore Justifiable 
and which are not. whenever such proposals 
affect tile necessities of life or seriously af¬ 
fect the general economy. 

That is the function of the Office of Price 
Administration Many will say Chester 
Bowles, the present Administrator, has done 
a difficult Job as well as anyone could do it. 
Many others voice specific criticisms, and a 
considerable number want OPA done away 
with. lock, stock, and barrel. 

In our Judgment, these outright opponents 
of OPA are wrong. We believe OPA should 
be continued. We believe it should operate 
flexibly, because it is obvious that a high 
degree of flexibility is necessary when wage 
levels are being changed as they are. But to 
abolish OPA at present, or even to create 
serious doubts as to Its operations beyond 
June 30. would be to Invite economic anarchy. 


Founders Day 1946 Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me. I include in my remarks res¬ 
olutions unanimously adopted at the an¬ 
nual Founders Day celebration held at 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 12,1946: 

Whereas we are again assembled to cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of Nebraska’s statehood 
on the anniversary of the birth of that most 
distinguished American who was the first 
Republican President of these Uhtted States, 
Abraham Lincoln, for the annual meeting of 
Republicans on Founders Day; and 


Whereas we are proud of our pioneers and 
of the development of our State in resources, 
governmental programs and the well being of 
this great State, and are proud of that great 
American, Abraham Lincoln, who as a Presi¬ 
dent was matched only In ability, patriotism, 
and sound Americanism by the great Wash¬ 
ington; and 

Whereas the Republican Party throughout 
the history of this State has at all times led 
In progressive action for the welfare of all 
classes of our citizens and for the advance¬ 
ment of good government; and 

Whereas the second or Truman edition of 
the so-called New Deal has by pursuing and 
pressing fundamentally unsound economic 
and political philosophies, stimulated strikes, 
encouraged irresponsible labor leadership 
from communistic ranks, pressed for legis¬ 
lation that encourages loafing, chiseling and 
dependence on Government hand-outs, blown 
up the Nation’s debt balloon until it is about 
to burst, applied price controls under the 
false guise of assisting the war effort in a 
manner that cuts production rather than in¬ 
creasing it. and has permitted and abetted 
the issuance qf orders by a small group of 
collectivist so-called labor leaders resulting 
In the paralysis of our great Nation so that 
communism may sweep the Nation and 
throw into the discard all those virtues and 
industry that made this Nation the greatest 
that history has ever known: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this meeting does congrat¬ 
ulate all the Republican governors of the 
United States and the other officials of this 
State upon their contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of a prosperous and progressive 
government and people and that this meet¬ 
ing pledges the Republican Party to con¬ 
tinue Its leadership In keeping Nebraska in 
the forefront of all the States of the Union. 

We hereby acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Governor Baldwin and Congresswoman 
Bolton for coming to Nebraska to assist In 
making this meeting a success. We know 
they have done so at considerable sacrifice 
of their time and energy, and we express our 
recognition of our great debt to them for this 
effort on their part. 

We deeply appreciate the presence of Gov. 
Dwight Griswold and the other State officers 
at this meeting. The progress of our State 
and its preeminence both in wartime activi¬ 
ties and those of peace under the leadership 
of Governor Griswold, and the sane and eco¬ 
nomic administration of our State govern¬ 
ment is a source of pride and satisfaction 
and lends hope to all of us for the future. 

We are proud of our Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen from Nebraska and have watched 
with satisfaction their efforts to further ev¬ 
erything designed to successfully prosecute 
the war and to win the peace, and to pre¬ 
serve our constitutional Republic at all times. 
We are happy that Senator Hugh Butler and 
Congressmen Stefan. Curtis, and Miller 
have honored us with their presence at this 
meeting and regret that Senator Wherry and 
Congressman Buffett were forced by pres¬ 
sure of their official duties to be absent. We 
know they would be present were such a 
thing possible; Be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting stresses the 
necessity for n return to our constitutional 
form of government as a republic, and we de¬ 
nounce the attempt by the presen* iiatlonal 
administration to destroy the Republic and 
substitute a vile form of staism or commu¬ 
nism no matter under what pretext as among 
the gravest of crimes. 

Under the Constitution which exists until 
changed in a lawful manner the Congress is 
the policy-making agency of the American 
people. American government is based on 
the principle that the people shall be subject 
to only such laws as they have assented to 
through their chosen representatives, the 
Congress. We demand that Congress enact 
the laws and that the Executive honestly 
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administer such laws only as the Congress 
after open debate shall enact. 

The ccnsent of the governed must exist If 
we are to remain a free people. When poli¬ 
cies and restraints which have the elfect of 
law are determined and imposed by ad¬ 
ministrative agencies which do not come 
from the people on a free ballot, then gov¬ 
ernment assumes authority without the 
consent of the governed and we are no longer 
a free nation. 

Our Constitution requires the consent of 
the United States Senate to all treaties with 
foreign nations, and we denounce any and 
all agreements by the present or any other 
Chief Executive which attempt to subvert 
that rule and bind the people without the 
consent of their chosen representatives, the 
United States Senate. 

Our Constitution is based on a dual sys¬ 
tem of government, with the Federal Oov- 
emment supreme within Its sphere and the 
States supreme In their sphere, and as the 
present administration and the one which 
preceded It are attempting to destroy the 
States for the purpose of imposing a com¬ 
munistic dictatorship on the people, we de¬ 
clare that the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right 
of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own 
Judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric depend. 

We welcome home the veterans of this 
late war. We demand that the administra¬ 
tion return our cltleen Army and Navy to 
their homes as soon as possible, and we de¬ 
nounce the maintenance of a wartime Army 
since hostilities have ended. The boys must 
come home, and we welcome them In the 
Republican Party as being truly representa¬ 
tive of the principles for which they fought 
and for which so much blood and treaswe 
has been expended. We demand for them 
the opportunity of a free America. 

We demand a square deal for the Ameri¬ 
can people. The late move of the President 
to seriovisly harm the farmer who is the one 
who feeds us all for the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple of some other lands must be prevented. 
We do not want to deprive anyone of the 
necessities of life, but we demand that the 
President recognize the right of Americans 
to live, and he must not be permitted to 
destroy the American farmer, no matter by 
what means he attempts to do so. We rec¬ 
ognize that the American farmer is a strong 
bulwark against attempts to communlze 
America, and we pledge ourselves as Repub¬ 
licans to do everything possible to prevent 
the President from liquidating the Ameri¬ 
can farmer. 

A Republican majority In Congress after 
the election this fall can do much to thwart 
the attempt of this administration to foist 
A combination of communism and Pender- 
gastlsm upon the United States. It must be 
done. 

We thank our president. Earl Moyer, and 
our vice president,. Mrs. Ruth Thornton, our 
junior president. James Anderson, our Junior 
vice president. Mrs. Maxine Flss, and all the 
officers of Founders Day for their long hours 
of effort spent In prc^ucing this splendid 
meeting. We congratulate them on their 
success. 

We thank the Nebraska newspapers, the 
radio stations and the press associations In 
making known the program of this occasion 
and the high ability and reputation of our 
honored guests from other States. A free 
press and a free radio service are vital to a 
free people. We should be ever alert to de¬ 
feat attempts to throttle that freedom, re¬ 
gardless of the guise In which It is offered. 

We thank the management of the Corn- 
husker Hotel for the efficient supervision and 
courteous service that has contributed so 
much to make our meeting successful. 

Many others too numerous to mention 
have contributed to the vast amount of 


planning and carrying out of details so neces¬ 
sary to a meeting of this kind. We wish to 
make due acknowledgment to them of our 
appreciation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hesbert T. White, 

Chairman, 

Zelma Derby. 

Ladd J. Rubka. 

E. D. Beech. 

Merriu. Karnapp. 

John R. Dudgeon. 


Letter of Capt George S. Wucbinich 


ErrSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

OF PENN8TLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. PULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

Army Service Forces, 

Regional Station Hospital, 

Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Albert Kaufmann, 

Burgess, Borough of Brentwood, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir; I am writing you as burgess of 
my home town in Pennsylvania to ask you to 
use your good offices in requesting our serv¬ 
iceman Congressman Jim Fulton to put this 
letter In the Congressional Record for me so 
that my views and experiences may be 
brought to the attention of our elected Rep¬ 
resentatives and get a wide circulation. 

I am a paratrooper now receiving hospital 
treatment pending my discharge from the 
Army. Since 19421 have been attached to the 
Office of Strategic Services and have served 
nearly 26 months overseas—19 in Europe and 
7 In the Pacific. Those In Europe were In the 
Balkans, and in the Pacific In both north and 
south China. For my work in Europe 1 was 
awarded the DSC by General McNarney. now 
American commander in Europe. 

In Europe I Jumped behind enemy lines In 
northern Yugoslavia in November 1943. 8 
months before D-day. and served that whole 
time until the end of July 1944 working with 
Tito’s Partisans In Slovenia. In November 
1944 I returned to America for a month’s 
leave and volunteered to fight In China. In 
North China I served with both the National¬ 
ists and Communists during the period from 
July to October 1945. In fact, I am the only 
American officer in the world who has been 
with both the Yugoslav Partisans and Chi¬ 
nese Communists. This is a unique privilege 
of having had close personal contact with 
two big people's movements that fought so 
well against the common enemy In World 
War II. 

When 1 left Europe I was convinced of 
the solldai'lty of the Yugoslav people in their 
desire for democracy, and this view of mine 
has further been confirmed that the people 
of China have the same feeling and goal. 

While I lay here on a hospital bed trying 
to get well the thought of what took place in 
China and what has been printed in our 
press, especially the statements of General 
Hurley, is a bit hard for me to understand. 
It Is true that 1 have not seen the whole of 
China, yet I have been both in the north 
and south, and have seen both sides. I can 
truthfully say that If I had seen only the 
Nationalist side I would have left China a 
pessimist and without hope of China's peo¬ 
ple ever advancing toward democracy. 1 am 
an optimist and know that there Is the yeast 
In the Chinese people that will bring out 
those things we take for granted in our own 


country—a democracy built around the direct 
and secret ballot, bill of rights, woman suf¬ 
frage, a decent livelihood for the average 
Chinese, and the right of the people through 
their own elected representatives to deter¬ 
mine the kind of laws they shall have and 
live under. 

In South China, at Kunming, where I 
stayed during June 1946,1 saw no regard for 
the Chinese peasant by the government. It 
was a province under the Nationalist flag and 
Is called Yunnan. Taxation was set by land¬ 
lords without process by law. Inflation was 
rising—in 3 weeks the Chinese dollar went 
froni 1,200 to 8,200 for one American dollar. 
I saw beggary and misery side by side with 
wealthy Chinese riding in big American 
Butek limousines, model 41. Elections were 
unknown, and schools in the small villages 
were very rare. And China Is 96 percent 
small villages. This province lived by the old 
feudal principle of a big shot living in Kun¬ 
ming as governor, and drawing his rake-off 
from the whole province of Yunnan. He 
maintained a private army, which was nomi¬ 
nally on the Nationalist side, and the recruits 
for this army were peasants who were Im¬ 
pressed. Those who could bribe their way 
out were only the wealthy and merchant- 
landlord class The poor guy had to take It 
In an army in which the officer could flog and 
beat the soldier if be (officer) so wished. 

1 was glad to go north on my assignment, 
because I had the hope that maybe I would 
find different Chinese generals, officials, gov¬ 
ernment, and a^blt of real fighting against 
the Jap. My mission was to get behind 
Jap lines in Shansi Province and this I did 
on August 8, 1945, where I served with a 
Nationalist general by the name of Marshal 
Yen. It was no different behind enemy lines 
with Marshal Yen. He followed the same 
pattern of not caring for his people. The 
same lack of Schools, hospitals, and general 
social care was evident. He, too, did not hold 
elections. He appointed himself 32 years ago 
as the war lord, and If anybody did not pay 
taxes he simply used the famous feudal meas¬ 
ure of flogging. He set the taxes, had a 
private army and everybody paid Yen main¬ 
tains a feudal province, and he was supposed 
to be our ally; yet I lived only 3 miles from 
Jap garrisons and never heard a rifle shot. 
In fact, he placed us in a beautiful Chinese 
home and did his best to wine, dine, and 
entertain us. 

I had hoped that there would be a feeling 
of resistance against the Japs, and what I 
found was collaboration of Yen with the 
Jap. He had no Intention of fighting and 
when we tried to go farther north to find out 
Just what he was doing he very nicely ar¬ 
ranged a trap for us which might have re¬ 
sulted in our death. At a place 5 miles east 
of Penyang, a big city In Shansi Province, he, 
through one of his generals who was our 
guide, led us Into a crossfire between the Jap 
puppets and the Communists. 

However, the best of betrayal plans go awry 
and Instead of the Communists killing us in 
the crossfire, which is what Yen hoped, we 
were in reality rescued by them. The Com¬ 
munists won the battle, which was all around 
us, and. In driving off the Jap puppets, can*c 
across us. The Communists, who were guer¬ 
rillas, were at first suspicious, then quickly 
became friends and at night led us post Jap 
garrisons still holding Chinese towns. For 
3 days and nights we marched swiftly to their 
headquarters and from there 'we marched for 
6 weeks in north China for a distance of over 
600 miles. 

We saw a different spirit for the first time 
In China. The people liked their army, and 
when we heard this we could hardly believe it. 
They simply said. "It is a good army because 
It keeps the Japs away who have only three 
purposes—to kill, to burn, and to loot." No¬ 
where in China had we heard a Chinese 
civilian say an army w.^s any good. We saw 
children learning to read and write, and doing 
their homework on the soot-blackened sides 
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Of their cave homes. We saw hospitals, farm¬ 
ers* cllnios, newspaper plants, libraries, co¬ 
operatives. and a general healthy being of a 
people united In a common purpose of driv¬ 
ing out the Invader and raising their own 
standard of living. At night we heard rifle 
shots, machine-gun fire, and mortar explo¬ 
sions. It was like Yugoslavia all over again. 
Here was a land and a people really at war 
With an enemy all Americans have hated since 
Pearl Harbor. 

People were better dressed, better fed, and 
we saw no beggars—not a one. As allies, we 
were welcomed In every village, and many 
old slogans on th*> walls plainly said. “Long 
live the victories of the allies of the Chinese 
people—England, America, and Russia." No¬ 
where else in Nationalist China had we seen 
any slogans praising the west. We saw no 
slogans attacking the Oissimo; Instead, they 
all called for unity and a coalition govern¬ 
ment for China. We saw and talked to men 
who had been farmers, small businessmen, 
teachers, students, workers, and others who 
came from low social levels and who now 
were in command. They were all elected, and 
old women, farmers, muleteers, soldiers, etc., 
explained to me that they held elections: all 
could vote who were 18 and older, except 
criminals, idiots, and those collaborating 
with the enemy. We visited small village 
schools with less than 20 pupils in a town of 
100 persons, and from these wont to imiversl- 
ties such as the one at Yenan, which has 
several thousand students. We visited the 
art school and medical school at Yenan Uni¬ 
versity and saw activity siihllar to that in 
orr own schools, except that the facilities 
were much poorer. 

The Nationalists have blockaded them for 
years so that nothing comes in. The doctors 
told me that one of the things done was the 
blockade on medical supplies and surgical 
tools being maintained at Chungking by the 
Nationalists. Thousands of Chinese people 
have died because of lack of these, and they 
are bitter about this inhuman practice of 
Chungking. Despite this, north China wants 
a coalition government. They do not want 
one to dominate it. They ask that the 
Oissimo only broaden the base. There are 
liberals in Chungking who are afraid to speak 
out because of the Nationalist secret-service 
head. Dal Li. who had stifled all free speech. 
The Connnunlsts are willing to Include their 
armies in a Nationalist force if the National¬ 
ists will allow free elections and give an op¬ 
portunity to all of China to vote freely. 
Plainly put, the word ‘^Communists" is fool¬ 
ing a '.ot of us. Hitler tried scaring us, and 
In the end we had to fight him. 

My judgment is based only on what I saw 
and if America continues to support the 
Nationalists in their present drive toward a 
one-party system and dictatorship we shall 
be guilty of putting up on one side of the 
world what we help destroy on the other. 

It is my opinion that our marines and other 
armed forces be drawn out at once, and that 
any economic help we give China be based 
only on the understanding that a real broad 
political government be formed including all 
parties and all sections of the Chinese people. 

Very truly yours, 

Oeobgs S. Wuchinich, 

Captain, Army of the United States, 


Conditions in Europe and the Middle East 


REMARKS 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. FEIQHAN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
October 15 the Wickersham committee. 


of which I was privileged to be a mem¬ 
ber. issued a report on its Investigation 
in Europe and the Middle East. 

In that report we called attention to 
the painful plight of millions of the Euro¬ 
pean victims of war. We noted espe¬ 
cially the need for proper succor in the 
following words: 

Cold, hungry, starving, sick, and dying 
people in Europe are easy victims for dic¬ 
tators. This widespread condition and the 
need of transportation, coal, food, clothing, 
medicine, and shelter increases as the sup¬ 
ply diminishes. It will be necessary for us 
to exert every effort to prevent delay in ful- 
fllllng at least a portion of their needs; other¬ 
wise, a revolution may ride in the wake of 
want. Even then, we were told that count¬ 
less thousands upon thousands would die of 
hunger, exposure, and lack of proper aid. 
Peace cannot be built on misery or despair. 
We fought a terrible war. But it will not 
have been fully won until the people can 
secure bread, work, food, shelter, medical 
aid. clothing, and stability. 

Today, exactly 4 months from the Is¬ 
suance of this warning, we find that our 
direst predictions are being fulfilled. 

Reports multiply that millions of Eu¬ 
ropeans are starving, and it must be con¬ 
fessed that we have not followed up the 
recommendations of the Wickersham 
committee when it said, *Tt will be neces¬ 
sary for us to exert every effort to pre¬ 
vent delay in fulfilling at least a portion 
of their needs.** 

Even now, however, it is not too late. 
We must triple our efforts to lend instant 
aid to these millions of our fellow men. 

Recently there came to my attention 
an appeal by the Save Europe Now Com¬ 
mittee. of South Bend. Ind., which clear¬ 
ly indicates the need for action and the 
steps which must be taken. 

In* the belief that these suggestions 
will go far toward alleviating the present 
horrible conditions in Europe, I wLsh to 
include in my remarks the statement is¬ 
sued by this committee, as follows: 

The dire conditions In Europe call for im¬ 
mediate action. To delay means misery, suf¬ 
fering. and death for hundreds of thousands 
of innocent victims in war-devastated Eu¬ 
rope. It is our duty and right to exercise 
humanity and charity toward all. whatever 
their religion and nationality and war status. 

The Save Europe Now Committee, com¬ 
posed of Americans of aU faiths and creeds, 
offers a program in the interests of peace 
and human reconstruction, a program rec¬ 
ommended in whole or in part by the Catho¬ 
lic bishops, the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
the American Friends Service Committee, and 
the 34 Senators who have signed a petition 
to President Truman. This program stresses: 

1. An urgent appeal to Congress to au¬ 
thorize a humanity loan necessary to do the 
job of relief and rebabilltation in a way 
worthy of Americans. 

2. It is also Imperative that the Govern¬ 
ment mobilize with all speed food and trans¬ 
port so as to raise the minimum diet in all 
countries, Including Italy. Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary, to 2.000 calories a day, and in 
the liberated countries to 2,600 a day. 

3. In addition to UNRRA, which should 
he fully supported, private relief agencies 
such as the Red Cross and America^ Friends 
and other religious groups should be given 
the fullest freedom of operation. 

4. The malls to Austria and Germany 
Bliould be opened at once, eo that private 
persons can send food, medicine, and 
clothing. 

Tliese are some of the facts: 


RECORD 

1. The infant mortality rate in parts of 
Germany is estimated at 00 percent, and the 
death rate in Berlin is said to be 4,000 a day. 
and In a year and a half the population will 
have perished. 

2. Ni private persons or agencies are al¬ 
lowed to furnish relief of any kind in certain 
ex-enemy countries, where it is needed most: 
and we hold as a principle that a govern¬ 
ment has not the right to forbid persons or 
groups to exercise charity. 

3. UNRRA at the present time provides 
no food for the following ex-enemy coun¬ 
tries: Bulgaria. Germany. Hungary, and Ru¬ 
mania. 

4. The United States Is supposed to fur¬ 
nish 1,650 calories a day per person in its 
zone of Germany: but the Golmer commit¬ 
tee of the House of Representatives said that 
the official ration “now runs as low as 800 
to 1,300 calories a day." Even a diet of 1,660 
calories, if continued, means certain death, 
since It amounts to less than two-thirds of 
a normal diet. 

6. Over 7,000,000 are homeless as a result 
of air bombing and 20.000.000 are now driven 
back and forth, presumably to build new 
frontiers, but in fact to freeze and starve. 

6. Human Events reports (December 10. 
1945) that the yet secret directive for the 
deindustrialization of Germany sets a per¬ 
manent ceiling for the German standard of 
living: The diet would never rise above 2.600 
calories and indiastry would never rise above 
the depression level of 1932; and no allow¬ 
ance Is made for rebuilding cities or rehous¬ 
ing or any reconstruction. 

Of course, to save the starving is but a 
temporary measure. What Is more important 
is a positive and constructive policy. We 
want reconstruction that moves toward hope 
and peace, and an economic and industrial 
policy that can take care of itself. It Is con¬ 
trary to religion and to any constructive 
rehabilitation program to attempt to punish 
humanity with deportations by the millions 
and a semlstarvation diet. Vengeance can 
do no good to anyone. For the good of Eu¬ 
rope and the good of the world, we must And 
ways of reconstructing Europe and of safe¬ 
guarding military security without breaking 
down the economic and spiritual life of the 
people. The sooner we learn that a recon¬ 
structed Europe is our problem, the better. 
We cannot afford to dismantle Industry, par¬ 
ticularly nonmilitary Industry, or destroy the 
economy of any nation. Such a procedure 
must Inevitably lead to misery, starvation, 
and unrest, and revolution. 

The Save Europe Now Committee calls for 
a long-range objective of reconstruction In 
Industry and agriculture for all peoples. 


Employeef and Employer! Pay for 
Reuther’s Fiddling 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE* E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing letter and statement show how 
Innocent employees and employers, who 
want no part in strikes, get drawn in— 
employees deprived of their wages; em¬ 
ployers of a profit: 

Evans Pxoducts Co., 
Detroit, February 9, 1946, 
Hon. Claxk E. Hoffman, 

House Offioe Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dsab Conorzssman Hoffman: I address this 
letter to you not only In my capacity as 
president of Evans Products Co., Detroit, but 
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as national chairman ot the Nonbaaic Bteei 
Coordinating Oommittoe. 

Copy of a news release which will shortly 
be distributed on a Kation-wide basis is in¬ 
closed herewith together with a copy of my 
letter written about 2 weeks ago to Mr. John 
W. Snyder, Reconversion Director, at his re¬ 
quest. following a conference in his blllcee in 
Washington. 

Since you may not be apprised of the facte 
in connection with these some 700 miscel¬ 
laneous companies who are involved In the 
so-called steel strike, I think this informa¬ 
tion should be helpful to you in giving a true 
picture of what is happening to these small 
business enterprises who have been drawn 
into this strike not only in the State of 
Michigan but throughout the Nation and 
from coast to coast. 

As pointed out in the news release at¬ 
tached. these companies have never been 
given an opportunity to be represented nor 
heard in the deliberations in the steel case. 
The only consideration that seems to have 
been given has been to the manufacturers 
of basic steel and Philip Murray, head of the 
CIO United Steelworkers Union This de¬ 
spite the fact that when the union called 
the strike of its steelworkers it included not 
only the basic steel-producing companies but 
the miscellaneous nonbaslc companies who 
held contracts with the steelworkers union. 

As a matter of fact, these nonbaslc com¬ 
panies have no dispute with their employees; 
they have not been given an opportunity to 
bargain collectively They have been called 
out needlessly and uselessly in this strike 
merely to support in ntimbers. if for no other 
reason, the strike of the union in its de¬ 
mands against basic steel. 

X know that you, like many others, will be 
surprised to learn that economically and 
from a collective point of view, these non- 
basic workers represent between 360.000 and 
400.000 of the workers belonging to the steel¬ 
workers union. Yet many of these com¬ 
panies do not even handle nor use steel in 
the fabrication of their finished products. 
Included in this group of nonbaslc companies 
are producers of pork and beans, ceramics, 
wood boxes, mattresses, fire and paving 
brick, abrasive grinding wheels and a wide 
variety of other products. How in the name 
of common sense can they be classified as 
being on a steel strike? 

Philip Murray constantly refers to the 
"750.000 steelworkers on ttrlke." I ask you 
If any workers in the list given above could, 
by any wide stretch of the imagination, be 
termed steelworkers. 

A grave Injustice has been done these non- 
basic workers by calling them out on strike. 
They should at least have been given the 
opportunity to settle by means of collective 
bargaining any dispute that existed between 
them and their employer. 

In your own State of Michigan, for ex¬ 
ample, there are 08 such companies and in 
the city of Detroit alone there are 60. They 
have not been told by their union that any 
settlement arrived at between the President, 
Benjamin Fairless, and basic steel will not 
automatically apply to them. On the con¬ 
trary. they have been told the exact opposite. 
As a matter of fact, many of these companies 
cannot stand a wage increase at this time. 
They are caught in a two-way squeeze. Not 
only must they pay whatever increased ton¬ 
nage price is allowed the basic steel com¬ 
panies but they also face the settlement of 
their cases by allowing a wage increase. 

1 bring these matters to youx attention in 
your capacity as Congressman from this 
State so that you will be fully apprised of 
the true status of affairs relating not only to 
these small companies but to the employees 
as well. X also trust that you will discuss 
this matter with your colleagues so that we 
can proceed with the great task of reomx- 
version and settle any and all disputes that 


might arise by means of peaoefxil. honest, 
sincere collective bargaining. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. 8. Evans. Jr.. 

Chairman, Non-Btuic Steel CoordU 
nating Committee. 

Deteoit. —Small industry with its hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of workers is quickly 
being placed in the position of "the for¬ 
gotten man" despite President Truman’s 
assertion that small industry Is the back¬ 
bone of our national economy, according to 
E. 8. Evans, Jr., president of Evans Products 
Co.. Detroit, and national chairman of the 
Nonbaslc Steel Coordinating Committee. 

"In the so-called steel strike, now g weeks 
old. more than 700 companies who hold con¬ 
tracts with the steelworkers union have been 
called out on strike by national headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. None of these companies 
has any relation to basic steel except that 
some of them use steel in their finished prod¬ 
uct and that they hold a contract with the 
steelworkers union. Other than that there 
is no similarity. 

"As a matter of fact, these nonbaslc work¬ 
ers have needlessly been called out on strike 
to support the union in its fight against the 
basic steel manufacturers: that Is, the actual 
producers of steel, of which there are only 16 
companies. 

"These nonbaslc companies represent 
approximately 80 percent of the companies 
holding contracts with the steelworkers 
union. Despite the fact that these non- 
basic companies employ between 850.000 and 
400.000 workers and are, therefore, nximeri- 
cally and economically greater than basic 
steel, they have not been given an opportu¬ 
nity to place the facts of their cases before 
the administration in Washington. On the 
contrary, the only persons who have been in 
on the President's conferences have been 
basic steel and the union, and no considera¬ 
tion has been given to these hundreds of 
companies employing hundreds of thousands 
of men upon whom the union hopes to im¬ 
pose the same pattern of settlement that is 
eventually arrived at in basic steel. 

"It would be Just as logical to set a pat¬ 
tern of settlement of a dispute in the car¬ 
penters' \mlon and then have the union 
employ this settlement as having established 
a pattern for settlement of a dispute in the 
teamsters’ union. The illustration is apt. 
Many of these nonbaslc companies do not 
even use steel in the fabrication of their fin¬ 
ished product. For example, you may take 
those companies that manufacture pork and 
beans, wood products, clay bricks, glass boiler 
injectors, wooden toys, cedar products, ce¬ 
ment companies, cooperage companies, some 
textile workers, mattress manufacturers, and 
many others. 

"This great group of some 700 miscel¬ 
laneous companies, whose manufacturing ac¬ 
tivities extend from coast to coast, face a 
double squeeze play in the present steel con¬ 
troversy. Not only would they have to meet 
any tonnage increase that is allowed basic 
steel, but they would also face the possi¬ 
bility ot mcreased wages. 

"Many of these companies are little fellows 
employing as few as 10 persons. They face, 
along with a number of larger companies, the 
possibility of being forced completely out of 
business. 

"While many of these companies need price 
relief at the moment, even b^ore facing these 
possible increases in basic materials and 
wages, there are also many to whom price 
relief by the OPA actually would be no relief 
at all. I refer to those companies who are 
selling their products in. a close competitive 
market on a close margin against manufac¬ 
turers who are not subjected to this double 
squeeze and in those cases many of such com¬ 
panies would be priced right out of com¬ 
petition. 

"The* cases of these widespread miscellane¬ 
ous companies are totally different from 
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those of basic steel who produce only the basic 
product and not heterogeneous masses of 
things such as these fabricators do. Their 
cases are entirely dissimilar from those of 
basic steel and not by the widest stretch of 
the imagination should they be classified in 
the same category. 

"I say again that a great injustice has been 
done the workers in these miscellaneous 
plants by calling them out on strike to sup¬ 
plement the dispute of the basic steelwork¬ 
ers. It was purely a means to give strength 
of numbers in what the union is pleased to 
term ‘strike of the steelworkers.’ Certainly, 
no workers in the nonbaslc plants are so 
naive as to believe that the basic steelworkers 
will, in turn, go out on strike to give support 
to them while their conferences with man¬ 
agement are under way. 

"No consideration has been given to the 
fact that the settlement of the basic steel 
dispute will not settle the cases of these some 
700 nonbaslc manufacturers. When the 
steelworkers return to their jobs, the non¬ 
baslc workers who are now on strike will still 
have to bargain collectively with their sepa¬ 
rate and individual employers, since any 
basic steel settlement will not in any way 
predetermine the cases of these individual 
companies. I am convinced, from my talks 
with many workers now on strike, that they 
were misguided in the belief that any settle¬ 
ment arrived at In basic steel would in turn 
apply to them. This is a grave injustice per¬ 
petrated upon these men and their families. 
There is no sane reason why these men in the 
nonbaslc companies should not have been 
permitted to work throughout this period 
instead of being called out on strike, thus 
causing them to lose collectively millions of 
dollars in wages." 


Letter of Retignatioii of Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILUAM S. HILL 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the letter 
of resignation of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior: 

Mt Dear Mb. Pbxsidknt: I have concluded 
to resign as Secretary of tlxe Interior and 
this letter is for that purpose. I understand 
that hearings on the proposed Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Oil treaty, which I have nurtured and 
raised by bottle from the beginning, will be¬ 
gin on March 4. I would like to be here for 
those hearings. 

.Moreover, it will be no easy task, short- 
handed as I am in the Secretary's office, after 
such a long tenure, to put the affairs of the 
Department in order for my successor. For 
these reasons I propose that my resignation 
take effect at the close of business on March 
31, but If you desire an earlier date I will be 
glad to comply with any wish that you may 
express. 

In thus presenting my resignation without 
recourse, I am moved by compelling circum¬ 
stances over which I have had no control. 
1 cannot stay on when you. In effect, have ex¬ 
pressed a lack of confidence in me. 

NO apologues for testimony 

1 shaU go somewhat at length into my 
reasons for resigning as Secretary of the In¬ 
terior because I owe a full explanation, not 
only to you, but to the countay. In view of 
the evidence that the political gnats in Wash¬ 
ington are already swarming. Despite them. 
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I cannot accept the theory that 1 should have 
told to the Naval Affairs Committee any¬ 
thing less than the truth. I have no apolo¬ 
gies for having done so, although I did re¬ 
great the unhappy personal position in which 
I involuntarily found myself. 

You will remember that on July 6, 1945, 
1 took to you personally my written resigna¬ 
tion to take effect the following August 31. I 
told you that the 12 years of the great adven¬ 
ture that I had shared as a member of the 
Roosevelt administration had been an in¬ 
spiring experience, adding that they had re¬ 
quired me to remain in continuous Govern¬ 
ment service much longer than any man 
would wish and had left me beyond desire for 
further official work. 

UNDEHSTANDING ON ACTION 

You insisted that you did not want me to 
resign and that your wish had been that 1 
should continue as Secretary of the Interior. 
You had no one in mind to take my place, 
you said, and the office was a danger spot in 
the administration. So it was left that I 
would continue. If at any time I shoiUd 
feel that I could no longer remain. I was to 
tell you first and you volunteered that if you 
should decide that you would like me to re¬ 
sign you would tell me first and directly. 

I had understood that this meant a per¬ 
sonal conference between us. But since I 
have not been able to get an appointment 
with you from the time that I undertook to 
do so on Tuesday afternoon, February 6. I 
have decided that, while I would have pre¬ 
ferred to talk with you personally, the only 
course left open to me is to write you this 
letter. 

Several days have already elapsed since 
your press conference of last Thursday and 
I cannot remain longer than is necessary in 
the equivocal position In which certain of 
your remarks on that occasion placed me, 
although 1 shall continue to be available for 
further hearings on the Pauley nomination. 
Therefore. I feel that I owe it to myself to 
make my position known publicly before 
noon of tomorrow. 

OTHER EXPRESSIONS OF TRUST 

I deeply appreciate the wish that you made 
known to me on the occasion mentioned that 
I continue as a Member of your Cabinet. 
During the Interval there have been other 
expressions of trust and confidence on your 
part that have meant much to me. Now, 
in view of your evident conclusion that you 
no longer feel as you did. coupled with the 
desire that I have had for many months to 
retire from Government service, my resigna¬ 
tion seems to be in order. 

You may recall the passing allusion to my 
possible retirement at our interview on Wed¬ 
nesday, January 30, on which occasion you 
told me that you wanted me to stay on to 
help you solve some of the problems that lay 
ahead. At the previous Cabinet meeting you 
had asked me not to wind up the affairs of 
the Solid Fuels Administration until May 1, 
and in explanation of this you told me dur¬ 
ing this Wednesday interview, that, in the 
event of a strike of the coal miners on April 
1. you wanted me to handle that situation. 

However, since that interview, some of your 
close friends have felt moved to resent keenly 
the fact that when called as a witness by the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs to testify 
on the nomination of Mr. Edwin W. Pauley to 
be Under Secretary of the Navy, I told the 
truth, which I later verified. 

DUTY TO SPEAK TRUTH 

I am at a loss to understand what these 
gentlemen think I could or should have done 
in the circumstances. I am willing to be¬ 
lieve that their view is that I should have 
committed perjury—it will be remembered 
that I was under oath—or that I should have 
spoken anything less than the truth. After 
all, the constitutional provision that calls for 
ratification by the Senate of a nomination of 
thfs sort imposes a duty upon all citizens, if 
called as witnesses, to speak the truth. 


I feel that it is my due that 1 shotUd recall 
certain circumstances with reference to this 
nomination and my appearance before the 
Naval Affairs Committee upon a telegraphic 
summons by its chairman. Senator Walsh. 

On no occasion did you ever tell me that 
you proposed to nominate Mr. Pauley for 
Under Secretary of the Navy. X had seen re¬ 
ports to this effect in the newspapers and this 
possibility seemed to be on the tongue of 
many people In Washington. Having the 
convictions that I have about the propriety 
of putting a man active in the oil business 
in a position in the Government, except un¬ 
der the pressure of necessity during a war 
emergency, where one of his important duties 
would be to deal with oil matters on behalf 
of the Government, and anticipating that 
you might have in mind the nomination of 
Mr. Pauley to be Under Secretary of the Navy, 
I suggested to you on two or three occasions, 
as you will doubtless recall, that the admin¬ 
istrative responsibilities with respect to pe¬ 
troleum that lie in the Navy Department be 
transferred to a commission consisting of the 
Secretaries of War. Navy, and Interior. 

SUGGESTED EXECUTIVE ORDER 

Your reply was that you had been thinking 
of doing this. Time continued to run and. 
not hearing from your further on this mat¬ 
ter, I caused a suggested Executive order to 
be drafted which I sent to you. The signing 
of this order would have removed this aspect 
of the question of oil so far as Mr Pauley and 
the Navy Department were concerned. Un¬ 
fortunately the order was not signed, so that 
when Mr. Pauley's nomination went up there 
Immediately arose the question of the pro¬ 
priety of nominating an active oil man for 
a job that carried with it responsibility for 
Government oil. 

Word came to me indirectly that Mr. Pauley 
himself had told you of my probable op¬ 
position to his nomination. In the circum¬ 
stances, it surprised me that you did not 
frankly ask me what might be the basis of 
such opposition. You will recall that, after 
the Cabinet meeting on January 18, you 
stepped aside with me into the corner of the 
room. We discussed one or two matters re¬ 
lating to my Department. 

The nomination was undoubtedly at that 
moment on its way to the Senate, if indeed 
it had not already been received there. It 
was that same afternoon that I learned from 
the news ticker that the nomination had 
gone up. Yet during this interview you did 
not mention Mr. Pauley, although his nomi¬ 
nation was no longer a secret and you al¬ 
ready knew from Pauley himself that I had 
reservations about his qualifications. 

WORRIED OVER BZTUATZ0N8 

On the day to which I have previously re¬ 
ferred, January 30, as I was about to leave 
your office, I told you that I wished that, on 
occasion, I could feel that I might talk frank¬ 
ly and freely with you. There were, I re¬ 
marked, situations arising from time to time 
that worried me. 

Your answer was a general one to the effect 
that some day we would **sit down and talk 
things over.” Persisting, I brought up the 
name of Mr. Pauley, remarking that it was 
not true, as had been printed in an oil jour¬ 
nal the preceding week, that I had inspired 
the fight against his nomination. You re¬ 
plied that you knew this. I added that it 
was not my intention either to initiate any 
opposition to Mr. Pauley or to ”plant” any¬ 
thing with respect to him. Bir. Pauley's name 
was thus brought definitely Into our conver¬ 
sation. Still you did not ask me what ob¬ 
jections. if any, I had to him. 

Late Thursday afternoon. January 31, 1 
received a telegram from Senator Walsh, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, asking me, at the request of 
Senator Toeet, to appear before his commit¬ 
tee on the nomination of Mr. Pauley the fol¬ 
lowing morning at 11:30. The Cabinet met 
at 10 o'clock that day. At almost exactly Il» 


as we were about to adjourn, 1 left my chair 
so as to reach you first and showed you the 
telegram from Senator Walsh. However, you 
still refrained from asking me if I had any 
objections to this nomination. 

BEGAN OK FALSE SCENT 

1 proceeded to the meeting of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and I think that the record 
will show that 1 d d everything that 1 could 
In behalf of Mr. Pauley except to forswear 
myself. The committee, it seemed to me, had 
gotten off on a false scent by considering 
evidence about Mr. Pauley’s Interest in build¬ 
ing and operating a 100-octane gasoline re¬ 
finery in Mexico. 

1 could not see that this had any bearing 
upon his qualifications to become Under Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy. However, this presented 
an occasion to criticize sharply Mr. Max 
Thornburg, at one time petroleum adviser to 
the State Department. When Senator Tooet 
asked me whether, in any conversation with 
me. Mr. Pauley had ever linked the proposi¬ 
tion of campaign contributions from oilmen 
In California with the possibility of abandon¬ 
ing any claim of Federal title to the offshore 
oil lands of that State, my answer was "yes.” 

At that ..me Senator Tobxy did not pursue 
the matter further than to ask whether any¬ 
one was present at this conversation and 
whether I had madr a memorandum of it. 
My answers wore that Under Secretary Fortas 
had been present and that I had made a 
memorandum. 

Mr. Pauley followed me on the stand. 
Senator Brewster asked him whether he had 
heard my evidence that aornlng to the effect 
that he had suggested to me that if he could 
be assured that the tideland bill would not 
be filed, he could raise $400,000 or $500,000. 
Mr. Pauley replied. "That statement is not 
true.” Subsequently 1 received another 
telegram from Senator Walsh in response to 
which I attended a further meeting of the 
Naval Affairs Committee on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, February 5. 

This summons required me to take with me 
all memoranda relating to conversations with 
Mr. Pauley with respect to campaign contri¬ 
butions and Federal title to offshore oil lands 
in Californir. Of course, I responded to this 
summons. On this occasion, under ques¬ 
tioning from Senator Tobet, I read my mem¬ 
oranda—^there were several of them on the 
subject—to the committee and introduced 
them into the record. 

POSITION MADE UNTENABLE 

I followed your press conference on Thurs¬ 
day, February 7, at which you definitely 
alined yourself with Mr. Pauley as against 
me, thus making my position as a member of 
your Cabinet untenable. Of course this was 
your privilege but. if I may, I should like to 
question the propriety of your saylUf that I 
had not consulted you in advance of my 
testimony with respect to Pauley and par¬ 
ticularly of your statement that "Ickes can 
very well be mistaken as well as the rest of 
us.” 

It seemed to me c.ear from what you said 
at this press conference that you had pre¬ 
judged this case without giving me a chance 
to be heard. In any other circumstances 
that I can conceive of I would have con¬ 
sidered it my duty to continue in my present 
post until the Issues had been finally deter 
mined. In the circumstances I see no such 
duty. On the contrary, 1 feel that as a mat¬ 
ter of principle it is clearly my obligation to 
submit my resignation now. 

As to your statement that I might have 
been mistaken in my testimony, my feeling 
is that, since you were not present at the 
hearing and presumably had not read the 
record, it was not proper for you. even al¬ 
though you be the President of the United 
States, to pass judgment on a question of 
veracity between Mr. Pauley and myself. 

After all, I am a member of your Cabinet 
at your own request and 1 do not have a 
reputation for dealing recklessly with the 
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truth. On the tame of vcrmctty as b e t w atn 
ICr* Pauley and myeelf, I am ready to appear 
before any competent tribunal at any time* 
although, of Qouree, I ahould want one that 
would XK>t announce, or eeen form, Ite opin¬ 
ion In advance of a full and careful conald- 
oration of all of the evldenoe. 

WAS wnXXMO TO TALK 

As to whether I had or had not consulted 
you In advance of my testimony on the 
Pauley nomination, my reply la that you had 
full notice of the probability of my embar¬ 
rassment, plus several opportunities, In ad¬ 
dition to those that you might create at 
will, to ask me the reascm why I might op¬ 
pose him. 

After all. one may not thrust his unasked 
advice upon the President of the United 
States and I did not feel that I could go 
further than to Indicate to you. as I clearly 
did, that 1 was willing to talk to you about 
Mr. Pauley, although, of course, you did not 
need such an affirmative assurance. 

Even at the risk of making this letter too 
long. I would like to explain why I was 
shocked by the suggestion that liberal cam¬ 
paign contributions might be forthcoming 
If the Government should forego whatever 
claim it might have to the oll-rlcb lands 
lying off the coast of California. Above all 
departments, the Department of the Interor 
must always be on guard against any asso¬ 
ciation of money with politics, and even 
overzealous, by the standards of some men. 
in defending the Government's legal propri¬ 
etary rights. The forces that ruined Secre¬ 
tary Fall will always be playing upon anyone 
who Is Secretary of the Interior. 

It is not now certain that other depart¬ 
ments will be immime to similar sinister 
pressures, and the forces that ruined Secre¬ 
tary Fan because he made the mistake of 
deciding that, politically be had to yield to 
them will always be seeking to oust or to dis¬ 
credit any Secretary who wiU not surrender 
to them. 

Always, in one form or another, they will 
be urging (a) that because of what it has 
to give out to the public treasure the De¬ 
partment of the Interior can be made a flush 
source of money for use in politics, and (b) 
that a Secretary who insists upon protecting 
the public domain, as If it were his own 
property, from the encroachments of men 
politically and acquisitively ambitious is an 
Intolerable scold and a brake on progress. 

WASNS or CLOUD 

The Incapacity to reelet this kind of politi¬ 
cal pressure eplrltually wrecked the Republi¬ 
can Party in the days of Secretary Fall, long 
before its debacle in 1932. And Si. as I leave 
the Department, I feel that I ought to warn 
you of a cloud, now no bigger than a man's 
hand, that my experience sees in the sky. 

This cloud is the brash criticism of me 
voiced by party members other than yourself 
for the alleged failure of my Department to 
make a contribution during the last national 
campaign of an amount deemed satisfactory. 
That I have found it necessary on occasion to 
decline to produce lists of the names and ad¬ 
dresses of the Department personnel to be 
used for purposee of po'ltlcal solicitation is 
quite true. My Justification has been that 
such a procedure would be against my prin¬ 
ciples and. furthermore, would violate the 
law. 

It Is also undoubtedly true that my per¬ 
sonal contributions have not been as large In 
terms of money ae those of some others, al¬ 
though I have contributed within the limit 
of my ability to do eo. Aside froir finsnoial 
contributions, 1 doubt If many members of 
the administration have given more than I. 
Bowever, even If 1 could afford It, X would not 
care to enter Into a competition for political 
favor on the baale of cash contrlbutlona made. 

It continues to be a sourcj of satisfaction 
to me to recall Preeident RooBevelt'e word to 
me at my home on the Sunday ' ftemoon fol¬ 
lowing the Mat. election. He said that he had 
come out to thank me personally for my 


services In the campaign, eervloes which he 
appraised eo generouely that X refrain from 
quoting bis exact words. 

iraXD ITBADT SUP P L Y OP OIL 

X need not emphrslze the concern that X 
have felt about the oil situation along the 
Paeifle coast, where we havesteadily declin¬ 
ing production with a paucity of new dis¬ 
coveries. For strategic as well as for domes¬ 
tic jnirposes, we need In the Pacific Coast 
States a steady and reliable supply of crude 
oil. 

Naturally, In view of my responi^lbllitieg as 
the head of this Department, I have felt that 
the national Interest in the oil lying off of 
the shore of California should be carefully 
guarded. It may be that our future supplies 
in this area will come more and more from 
under the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

1 have felt that the national interest re¬ 
quires the determination of the ownership of 
this oil by the branch of government set up 
by the people to decide stKih questions, name¬ 
ly. the courts. It is for this reason that I 
have fo7 a long time presscKi for the prosecu¬ 
tion of a suit so that the courts might say 
whether or not the Federal Government has 
any title in or to any part of this oil. 

Po" the same reason I have opposed all pro¬ 
posals that, without waiting lor the courts 
BO to decide. Congress simply quit claim any 
interest of the United States to other and 
private Interests. It would be strange if. in 
view of my interest in tbe oil situation along 
the Pacific coast. I should not feel some con¬ 
cern about the business afflliations and the 
natural aptitudes of any man nominated for 
the critically important post of Under Sec¬ 
retary of tbe Navy. 

INTXaiOR STATV PXAISED 

1 cannot understand why any American 
should be afraid to entrust to the courts 
such a question as they were instituted to 
pass upon—and I am suspicious when 1 find 
such distrust. You must know how much 1 
appreciated your instructions to the Attorney 
General to file an original suit against the 
State of California to test this question di¬ 
rectly In the Supreme Court of the United 
States, thus moving to resolve legal doubts 
much more quickly and definitely than could 
be done In the suit that was pending in the 
District Court of Southern California. 

I will leave the Department grateful for the 
opportunity that President Roosevelt gave me 
and humble in my appreciation of tbe help 
and loyalty that I have had at all times from 
as fine a group of public servants as can be 
found in the Government. It is they who 
have moved the Department forward into 
new ground. 

I have been fortunate in being permitted 
to work shoulder to shoulder with the splen¬ 
did men and women of Interior whose only 
politics have been the desire to accomplish 
for their country without self-seeking or par¬ 
tisanship. I thank you, too, for the oppor- 
tunit" that you have given to me to continue 
my public service to this date. 

And so. Mr. President, 1 shall vacate my 
office on March 81 next unless it is your 
desire that I should retire at an earlier date. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harold L. Ickes. 

Secretary of the In terior. 
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OF OHIO 
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Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. WEXCREL. Mr. Speaker, wUb 
reference to the matter of stabilization. 


I am Including a discussion by Carl A. 
Schmidt, of Dayton, Ohio, entitled "An 
Approach to Moral Justice,” together 
with a news item from the Dayton Daily 
News, of Dayton, Ohio, commenting on 
Mr. Schmidt’s plan of stabilization. 

Mr. Schmidt is a native of my district 
who has spent a number of years in the 
study of money and its relationship to 
our economy. 

The matter follows: 

An Approach to Moral Justicb—An Exact 
Bcixncx 

(By Carl A. Schmidt) 

If democracy means anything, it means 
self-government, self-rule, self-control. 11 
we are to govern ourselves with no rulers 
to tell us what to do, surely then it must 
be done according to God's law and God's 
will. With this thought. I wish to bring to 
your attention an approach to economics as 
an exact science. 

In bringing to your attention certain 
claims that I have made, it must be under¬ 
stood that X am asking no one to agree with 
what I say. all 1 ask is a hearing. 

It took much effort to get a hearing from 
our Government. I was finally heard and 
certain statements were made. If these 
statements are truth, then many other 
things will have to be adjusted to these 
truths. If others govern us we must put 
up with their conditions, if we govern our¬ 
selves. then we must set up other conditions. 

As an approach, 1 will relate some things 
concerning the efforts made to get a hearing 
in Washington, then pass on to the set>up as 
printed. Much of what I have written must 
be explained that there be a proper under¬ 
standing. Questions will be welcome. A sub¬ 
ject so broad as the one I am discussing must 
be studied, and it is extremely difficult to 
begin and to end. However, if there Is a 
willingness to study, then progress can be 
made 

I have set out these six subjects, which are 
fundamental. These are. of course, sub¬ 
divided many times. 

1. Price and wage. 

2. Stable price and stable money. 

3. How money behaves. 

4. Correct tax. 

5. System of reward. 

6. The number of individuals. 

1. prick and wage 

It was no easy matter to get the newspapers 
to publish my advertisements 3 and 4 years 
ego. The ad which is, "The argument." was 
at first turned down. The original draft con¬ 
tained the sentence, "In order that we may 
know our respective worth." I was forced to 
eliminate that so the rest could be published. 
The reason for the study of economics is, 
"How much shall I get?" The other question 
is. "How much does it cost?" In my business 
we generally accept economics as it is taught 
in the schools. All is guesswork, because the 
problem is never correctly stated. We fill a 
prescription. The rule for getting the selling 
price is the cost of Ingredients plus the labor 
charge plus the profit. That is the selling 
price. This formula is used throughout in¬ 
dustry and is the cause of misunderstanding. 
We use money as a measure, and money meas¬ 
ures what we buy, not our services. Our 
services are measured by what we accomplish. 
What we produce should tell us how much 
we should get. If It takes me twice as long 
to perform a service, should the same service 
cost twice as much because I performed it, or 
should 1 get less because I am less efficient? 
. If economics is an exact science, then we 
must start with price and figure pay from 
that end and not figure pay into price. Ex¬ 
perience to the best teacher. In my business 
1 have never accepted the classic formula for 
price and wage and therefore have no trouble 
in understanding what I am trying to point 
out. 
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2. STABLE PEXCE AND STABLE MONET 

When I was a young man there arose a 
great argument as to what money was. 6ome 
thought of it as gold, others as of silver, and 
some as of both gold and silver. The truth 
Is that money is the relation of prices, and 
gold and silver may be security for money. 
The argument then arose as to the relative 
value of gold in terms of silver. This is a 
function of money, for money should show 
the relative value between all forms of 
wealth An ounce of gold was assumed to be 
worth 16 ounces of silver. Silver and gold 
arguments are still going on and will become 
very great should we have inflation. Suppose 
we use the 16-to-l proportion to illustrate 
what Is meant by a stable price and a stable 
money. If we confine ourselves to a simple 
problem we will understand each other, re¬ 
membering that through proportion we can 
solve the more complex problem if the simple 
problem is solved. One ounce of gold equals 
$16 Sixteen ounces of silver at $" an ounce 
equals $16. Together we have a total of $32. 
If we wish a stable money, then the sum 32 
is the starting point of our calculation. We 
make 32 a constant. If we add another 
ounce of gold and 16 more ounces of silver, 
then the value of each ounce of gold is re¬ 
duced to $8 and each ounce of silver to 50 
cents That is what is meant by a stable 
money A stable money becomes a very, very 
intricate problem. However, suppose we add 
an ounce of gold and 16 ounces of silver and 
keep the price the same, we have then a 
total of 64. which tells us that there is more 
of something than there was before. Price 
becomes the constant. This problem is much 
simpler to perform and it Is the formula sug¬ 
gested for our economic use. 

3. HOW MONET BEHAVES 

We are all familiar with the behavior of 
money as it circulates. It passes from one to 
the other and from the individual to the 
bank We have formed an Idea that money 
was only a medium of exchange, forgetting 
that money is first of all a measure. We try 
to think that money measures our services 
in regard to what we buy. Here is a funda¬ 
mental error. It must never be thought that 
money can form a proportion between what 
we give and what wc get. The proportion is 
between various items of wealth. This is 
important. For each of us money measures 
only the proportion o.' the various items that 
we buy, not what we do to obtain money. 
Money is the relation of prices. Money could 
also measure wealth if it would not circulate. 
This is easier to understand if we think of a 
ticket. The ticket tells us exactly what we 
are entitled to. Under a stable price, all our 
money would be like a ticket; that is, we 
would always know Just what It was good for. 
It would not circulate from one person to 
another, but would be Issued like a ticket and 
would be canceled as it was used. By using 
money in this form we would always know 
what we were working for. There would be 
no guesswork. 

4 . COEBECT TAX 

Government is established principally to 
enable people to trade. Because of this func¬ 
tion. it has also set out to punish people. 
Tax enables government to sway trends of 
trade and to influence the lives of people. 
Wide search has been made for correct 
method of taxation. If we understand the 
function of money, that is, money is the rela- 
tion of prices, then the correct method of 
tax becomes evident, at least theoretically. 
All wealth is measured by money, therefore 
wealth and money are equal. Wealth is 
what money buys. It must be sacred to the 
individual. A money system is provided by 
government, therefore the proper tax is a tax 
on money, not on wealth. This is theory 
and in practice could not be put into effect 
because of the difficulty in figuring price 
starting with a stable money as explained 
above. 


8. SYSTEM OF XSWABO 

A system of reward which is the system 
used by all industry would enable us to put 
into effect the science of economics. There 
would be no debt. All of it would be paid, 
that is, money would be issued for all debts. 
There would be no tax because money would 
be Issued for all new wealth, whether this 
were natural increase without effort or a 
studied increase through labor. If more 
money were outstanding we would know that 
we were richer. If less money were out, we 
would know we were poorer. This brings 
us back again to the problem, have we faith 
enough in God and in each other to set up 
a system of reward? Can we adjust ourselves 
to His law and His will so that we can live 
in peace with one another? 

6. THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 

In thinking of replacing tax by reward, 
the problem of the number of individuals 
becomes very acute for It is clearly seen. If 
we have a pie to divide among four boys, we 
can divide it equitably or equally. We can 
give in proportion to what each deserves or 
we can Just give the same amount to each. 
No matter how we divide, if we have more 
boys it is evident that there will be less all 
around than if ther'^ were only four. If 
there were three, the pieces would be larger. 
Proportion tells us that the number of indi¬ 
viduals has a bearing on the economic prob¬ 
lem. Many methods of tax have been tried 
to encourage or discourage the birth rate. 
Some nations encourage large families, others 
discourage them, because the number of 
individuals has a bearing on the economic 
problem. 

The science of economics makes It possible 
for every man. woman, and child in the world 
to become self-supporting from birth to 
death through insurance. The problem in¬ 
volved is: Can this be done in conformity 
with God's will without violation of His 
law? First we must study all the facts; 
that is, we must know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. In a 
system of reward, government becomes the 
sole customer of industry, that is: Everyone 
works for himself and is paid for his services 
by government. This Includes everybody, no 
exceptions whatsoever. Government be¬ 
comes sole guardian of all wealth. No one 
gets anything without a ticket. Nothing, 
no nothing at all without a ticket. If every¬ 
one were self-supporting for life and every¬ 
one knew the conditions, everyone would 
only punish himself if he failed to provide 
for emergency. Such a system would be 
better thon putting a person in Jail for he 
would be his own Judge and Jury. If God's 
law were observed and God's will were clearly 
understood, then we could have both eco¬ 
nomic and moral Justice. 

God's law is found in the Ten Command¬ 
ments. God’s will Is that He does not wish 
for the sinner to perish, but that he might 
live. This means eternal life. Jesus taught 
us to pray. "Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as It is in heaven." If this 
means anything, it means that God does not 
wish a single family to perish, but that each 
family should live on and on. Life has come 
from Adam to me and should go forward 
on earth from generation to generation; the 
only exception are those, who through greater 
love devote their lives to serving God. 

Moral Justice must come with economic 
Justice and we can have it without violation 
of God's law. Another petition in the Lord's 
prayer is, "Give us this day our dally bread." 
This petition is automatically answered by 
the science of economics, for that would be 
our first concern, namely: To see to it that 
each individual received bare necessities. 
"Forgive us our debts as we forgive those in¬ 
debted to us," could mean, relieve us of all 
debt, public and private so that none of us 
would ever again be in debt. Stabiliaation 
of price will pay every debt. "Lead us not 
into temptation." All of us miut exercise 


self-government and self-control so that each 
family will become a sacred unit as it should 
be, and it is easier to avoid temptation than 
to resist it and much more satisfactory. 

All of this would "deliver us from evil, for 
Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
thei glory, forever and forever. Amen." 

[From the Dayton Dally News of February 6, 
1946) 

Offers Stabilization Plan—Dayton Druggist 
Discusses Relation of Money to Price 

(By William L. Sanders) 

Carl A. Schmidt, Dayton druggist, outlined 
and discussed his price stabilization plan at 
a meeting of the St. Borromeo Society. Uni¬ 
versity of Dayton. Monday night in the Al¬ 
bert Emanuel Library. 

The plan rests on the assumption that 
money is not only a means of exchange but 
also a measure of wealth. Schmidt ex¬ 
plained. 

"If a dollar is stable, price must vary. If 
price is stable, the total number of dollars 
must vary. A stable dollar is forever the 
same fractional part of all the money. How¬ 
ever. when we speak of stability of money, 
we mean that price has been worked out for 
us, and we need not concern ourselves that 
the price problem will confront us." Schmidt 
Insisted. 

To illustrate his theory. Schmidt said, 
"Let us lock at one transaction. For 
example let us have 10 cents on one side and 
a loaf of bread on the other. The bread rep¬ 
resents wealth and the dime money. If the 
bread were all the wealth and the dime all 
the money, then the dime would be stable 
money for it would represent all the wealth. 
Now let us add another loaf of bread; then 
the two loaves would be all the wealth and 
10 cents would be all the money. The price 
would have to be computed in proportion." 

The druggist then declared, "If money as 
we know it were stabilized, every bit of ad¬ 
ditional wealth would of necessity reduce 
price so that It would be a great advantage 
to have money. To remedy this situation, It 
has been practice to add to the total amount 
of money either through debt or other 
means, so that prices would not fall." 

According to Schmidt, "a currency in which 
price is stabilized removes debt." Stablli-' 
zatlon, he asserts, will automatically remove 
debt. "Every debt will be paid, none can¬ 
celed.” 

How then will bankers be paid? he asked. 
How will endowments be sustained? How 
will we get money when we can no longer 
work? How about insurance as we know it? 
Bankers would be paid like every other indi¬ 
vidual, by the Government, Schmidt said. 
"Endowments, interest, and insurance would 
all be paid by the Government, to living in¬ 
dividuals by a new form of insurance which 
would replace debt, and which would be all- 
inclusive. Stabilization would change only 
the method of accounting, Schmidt empha¬ 
sized. 

As Schmidt envisages economics, there 
would be only one middleman, the authority 
that issues money. Money, he says, would be 
received by every individual in proportion 
to his worth to society for the wealth he 
produced and he in turn could buy anything 
he desired at the same price every other in¬ 
dividual would pay. "This would stabilize 
prices because we would always have money 
and wealth balanced,” he held. 

With respect to taxes, Schmidt said taxes 
should be levied on money, not on wealth. 
Linking taxes with the Individual, the drug¬ 
gist suggested that "if we are to govern our¬ 
selves. no one can tax us; instead, we would 
be obliged to reward each other." As ex¬ 
plained by Schmidt, such a form of govern¬ 
ment is suggested by a self-serve restaurant. 
"An institution of this kind requires intelli¬ 
gent management. If we wished to live In a 
world in which each Individual governed 
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himself, we would have to reason together as 
to Just what changes must he brought about. 
In a self-serve restaurant each customer 
chooses the food he wishes and can afford. 
MucP choice is offered. In a real democracy, 
each individual would contribute whatsoever 
he desired to the welfare of others and would 
receive, therefore, whatsoever he wished and 
could afford In return. This would be real 
self-government.** 

Schmidt's address evoked a great array of 
questions on all phases of his proposals. 
Among these, one stood out, “What is the role 
of government in this stabilization pro¬ 
posal?'* 

“Qovernment," Schmidt said, “would be 
one giant corporation which owned nothing 
but acted as custodian of all the wealth." 

Schmidt's Approach to Economics was pre¬ 
sented to the Seventy-seventh Congress on 
April 10, 1042. On October 31, 1946. it was 
presented personally to the Department of 
Commerce in the east wing of the White 
House.. 

Schmidt has been in business for himself 
27 years, 10 of them at 114 West Fifth Street. 
All that time he has been studying the 
American economic system. 

A.sked what prompted him to go into busi¬ 
ness for himself, he said. “To show how the 
individual must compete with the power of 
money: that is. how the individual can com¬ 
pete with the chain store." 


Americanism—Chapter From a Book 
the President and Every Member of 
Congress Should Read 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Pi-esident, It Is In¬ 
spiring to find a clear-cut expression of 
American ideals in a book that has re¬ 
cently come to my attention, which I 
submit for the consideratinn of every 
American with the best interest of our 
country at heart: 

(Extract from the book. England’s Decadent 
• International Economy by Dr. William F. 

Hauhait, Ph. D.) 

Since I am not willing that we should un¬ 
derwrite England and her empire for the fu¬ 
ture, it is appropriate to indicate the path 
that 1 would like to nave my country follow 
In making her contribution to peace and in¬ 
ternational progress. 1 ha.e indicated on 
various occasions that I am a nationalist so 
far as my wishes for the future of my coun¬ 
try are concerned. This means that 1 should 
like to see her long-time intere.>t6 considered 
and cultivated in an appropriate fashion. 

On the the other hand, tner seem to be a 
number of Americans who wish to save and 
exalt other nations and apparently forget 
about the Interests of their own homeland, 
which should be one of theh prime responsi¬ 
bilities Shall we explain this by saying that 
they feel that we cannot atand on our own 
feet? I am not sure about this, but believe 
that I am safe in saying libat we shall have to 
depend practically altogether upon ourselves 
In the future—the United States with Can¬ 
ada and Latin America as friendly unallied 
neighbors. 

There are Indications that when this war 
la over the people of the United States will 
have no desire to participate again In 
Europe’s quarrels in a military way. Our 
present enemies will then be defeated and 


It would be useless for us to intervene In 
any oonteat between England and Russia. 
The U. 8.6. R., with Its huge land empire, can 
hold Its own, and England is too weak to 
cross swords with Russia even with the help 
of our military might, which some Ameri¬ 
cana would no doubt be willing to throw into 
the scales. We surely would not wish to 
make the same mistakes which were made 
by Napoleon and Hitler in trying to pursue 
the Russian bear to his uttermost haunts. 
With all our power, we are geographically 
too far removed from the scene of struggle 
to make ourselves really effective in eastern 
Europe. 

Hence the suggestion that we devote our¬ 
selves to the development of the economic 
resources and the cultivation of the* people 
of the Western Hemisphere. We would 
fight, too. if necessary, but only in self- 
defense. We would concentrate our inter¬ 
ests geographically and this would permit 
us to carry out an extensive program of 
internal development. This would not 
mean that we could not then help materially 
and morally in any part of the world wher¬ 
ever the opportunity presented Itself. It 
has recently again been brought out that 
the American people have never failed to 
offer assistance to other groups whenever a 
specific project was held in view. They do 
shy away from vague global concepts of world 
betterment and security, so-called, which 
would dissipate their material and moral 
resources. 

Our economic productivity, our science, 
and our genius for business management 
should all be at the disposal of human 
projects everywhere, not in the sense that 
we should pour out our resources In prodi¬ 
gal fashion to enable other countries to en¬ 
gage In practically continuous wars, but they 
would be available partly as gifts to mitigate 
distress at home and abroad, and partly, let 
us hope, as model methods of Internal gov¬ 
ernmental procedure and as Instruments for 
the cultivation of international good will. 

Mr. Lin Yutang. the well-known writer, 
Itas expressed his thoughts concerning the 
future position of the United States in inter¬ 
national affairs as follows; 

“I am not worried lest America may not 
be able to assert a leadership of force and 
power: I am worried lest she may. I am 
concerned to see America assume a moral 
leadership, a leadership of humility, so that 
the world may pay her glad homage and 
uphold her forever. Like the great river 
that nourishes life along its valley, she shall 
by the exuberance and richness of her life 
be a blessing upon the peoples of the earth. 
She shall stay above, and the world shall 
not feel her weight; she shall walk in front 
and no one will wish her harm. For she 
shall then lead In kindness and unselfish¬ 
ness and Justice and by that secret of un¬ 
used power bring a new era of brotherhood 
to mankind. No one can dethrone her be¬ 
cause of her power for goodness, and no one 
can take away from her, because she does 
not take possession. She shall not contend, 
and no one In the world can contend against 
her, and because she takes no credit, the 
credit can never be taken away from her. 
This Is my dream America. Will it come 
true? 

I know that this does not satisfy the am¬ 
bitions of some of our citizens who want the 
United States to use Its Military Establish¬ 
ment in all parts of the world. The sug¬ 
gestion looks forward to the time when our 
influence may be a world force in a moral 
sense only. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
expressed In his unique way how wc might 
teach our type of democracy to the world. 
**Not by aggression but by the naked fact 
of existence we are an eternal danger and 
an unsleeping threat to every government 
that is founded on anything but the will of 
the governed.*' Some time ago Senator 
Cappir said over the radio: “American leader- 
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Ship toward a better world can best be mnde 
effective by this Nation working out Its own 
destiny." In that way only can we become 
strong and develop along the path envisaged 
for the United States by Mr. Lin Tutang. 

I am aware of the fact that we are sup¬ 
posed to get ready now to participate in all 
the world’s troubles everywhere in a military 
way. Dirr forebodings are held before us if 
we fall to undertake that responsibility as a 
nation. Opposition to such a plan is to be 
stifled, if possible. I shall, no doubt, be 
dubbed an “isolationist", that supposedly 
deadliest of derogatory terms that can now 
be applied to an American citizen. If that is 
deemed necessary. I shall accept It cheerfully. 
Also, If someone wishes to call this book, or 
any part of it, propaganda. I shall offer no 
objection, except to suggest that some of it 
was Intended to be counterpropaganda. The 
latest threat held before us is that war 
weapons are becoming so terrible that v,»e all 
have to huddle together to prevent any groups 
except the peace-loving nations, so-called, 
from using them. I have been wondering 
why universal disarmament, at lea^t pro¬ 
gressively over a period of time, is not a better 
suggestion. It should be mentioned that the 
eighth point of the Atlantic Charter. In part, 
reods as follows: “They (the signers?) be¬ 
lieve that all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, mu.'^t 
come to the abandonment of the use of 
force.'* 

There are certain groups who have aimed 
to take the attention of the American people 
from their interests at home and direct their 
eyes to Europe. They did not encourage us 
to become self-reliant, to depend on our own 
resources, and stand on our own feet. We 
have been told repeatedly that our strength 
lies in a combination with Europe with its 
ages of feuds, wars, and bickerings. In a 
subtle fashion, our moral nature was appealed 
to. We were told that we had the duty of 
giving our all to Europe and the world at 
large. Thus, our attention has been often 
turned from our own interests, from develop¬ 
ing and strengthening our homeland, to dis¬ 
tent parts of the earth where lie the interests 
of imperialistic nations. As the end of the 
war is approaching and w’e are trying to win 
the peace as well as the war, we are gradually 
getting acquainted with our allies. We are 
learning by and by what their alms are and 
w^hat their purposes have been in urging us 
to use our resources at the four corners of 
the earth. 

NO LASTING NATIONAL COMITY 

After every war the victorious nations that 
have fought on the same side are obsessed 
with the ^dea that tliey are going to remain 
friends ever after. Even the most recent his¬ 
tory shows that two Latlons, Ital> and Japan, 
who were on our side from 1D14 to 1918, have 
been our enemies In the current conflict. 
The international attitude of nations ni.?y 
change very quickly as a further study of his¬ 
tory will abundantly show. Tlien, too, the 
evolutionary proce.ss in human and national 
affairs is bound to produce shifts, regardless 
of the number of seals and ribbons that were 
placed on the last signed agreement. 

Certain groups at the present time par¬ 
ticularly seem to think of the problem of 
International comity and peace mostly In 
terms of organization. And the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals have been brought forth as 
the basis for a league to enforce peace. How¬ 
ever, we have no idea of the type of peace 
that the Dumbarton proposal is supposed to 
guarantee. We do know that the clause to 
provide for subduing aggression will not ap¬ 
ply to the Big Three, The Email nations and 
the defeated nations only can be prevented 
from becoming aggressors. The League as 
planned, therefore, turns out to be a military 
alliance of nations holding permanent mem¬ 
bership on the Council. There ere five of 
those members, the Big Three, together with 
Prance and China. The proposed Charter is 
silent on imperialism, and colonial peoples 
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have no chance even to get a hearing. Any 
member of the Big Three can veto considera¬ 
tion of its own aggression, and any action on 
cases of that sort by the League would, there¬ 
fore, be out of the question. 

Since colonial disputes have been ruled out 
as domestic issues, England’s desire to take 
the Island Pantellerla off Sicily, several 
provinces of Halle Selassie’s domain, and re¬ 
possess Hong Kong, if consummated, either in 
a peace treaty or by unilateral action as things 
are now being done, could not be called into 
question by the Dumbarton league. 1 sus¬ 
pect that the haste which Is now urged In 
suggesting that each member nation, includ¬ 
ing the United States, be ready to act at once 
in case of aggression. Is thought advisable In 
order to squelch Immediately colonial up¬ 
risings In all parts of the world. Colonial 
disputes are to be considered domestic Issues, 
but it appears that if any aggression occurs 
on the part of any colonial domain the mem¬ 
bers of the league nevertheless would be 
expected to put It down. ’The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals have been informally discussed 
in the United States Senate. One Senator 
declared that "It would be pointless for the 
President to send the Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
proposals to the Senate unless Russia and 
England completely changed their present 
policies in Europe.*’ 

Is there a possibility for such a change? 
President Wilson’s experience in Europe 
would seem to answer this question. It was 
there that he received the blow that broke 
him when he found out that his idealism was 
not wanted or appreciated by the people 
whom he wished to assist and to whom he 
had previously rent our armies. He was seri¬ 
ously offended by the lack of response to his 
overtures and the refusal of England to take 
the lead in Europe by modifying* her im¬ 
perialism in the interests of future peace. 

The thought has been assiduously culti¬ 
vated in this country that Mr. Wilson’s dis¬ 
appointments were due althogether to the 
small group of willful Senators who refused 
to approve his League of Nations and the 
Versailles Treaty. His pride may have been 
hurt by this, but he knew that the principles 
he was fighting for hVid been Irretrievably lost 
at the peace table. Moreover, the League of 
Nations was regarded by European members 
as an Instrument of power politics. Neverthe¬ 
less, many Americans seem to Insist today 
that if we had been members of the League, 
we could have used our influence to modify 
the imperialistic ambitions of European na¬ 
tions and could have guided them in such a 
way that the Second World War would have 
been avoided. Let them observe the situa¬ 
tion as it prevails In Europe today, and the 
difficulties which we are having in making 
our influence felt. 

APPLICATION OF ATLANTIC CHARTCT 

A good many of us missed from the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks proposals some of the princi¬ 
ples which were enunciated In the Atlantic 
Charter. Recently there has been a revival 
of this Charter In the thoughts of the 
American people. The signers and authors 
thcn..selve8 seemed not to welcome this re¬ 
discovery. It is often thus with political 
statements made chiefly for political pur¬ 
poses. Shortly after the meeting of the two 
statesmen at which the Charter originated, 
Mr. Churchill reported that when it was 
finished, "we sang: ‘Onward Christian Sol¬ 
diers.”’ and suggested further, "We had a 
right to feel we were serving a cause for the 
sake of which a trumpet had been sounded 
from on high.’’ But not long after he an¬ 
nounced that the Atlantic Charter did not 
pply to India, and later on he assisted in 
emasculating it still further. 

When the original of the Charter recently 
seemed to be lost, Mr. John O’Donnell, a 
newspaper correspondent in Washington, 
traced it to the Smithsonian Institute where 
a signed copy was hanging on the wall. He 
was told that the OWI printed and dis¬ 
tributed about 300,000 copies to schools, col¬ 
leges, libraries, and others. Later the same 


day Mr. O’Donnell went back for another 
view of the Smithsonian framed copy, but 
found that it had been removed in the mean¬ 
time. A copy of the Atlantic Charter Ut 
printed in the appendix of this book by 
courtesy of the Dallas Morning News. 

Reverting to the main topic we may ask 
again: Shall we continue to support Eng¬ 
land and her imperialism after this war? 
Also, can we save her and her possessions 
even If we give her our utmost support? She 
seems to have the pious hope of preventing 
the plans of Russia from clashing with her 
own. Of course, she wishes to reinsure a 
goodly part of that risk in the United States, 
if we will only submit to it. We should, 
in pondering this question, consider that the 
Orient is awakening and no one knows how 
long the imperialism of the white man will 
be tolerated there. Since Russia will very 
likely hold the whip hand in the future in 
both Europe and Asia, England’s posses¬ 
sions can no longer be defended by force. 
After this war she would seem to be safe as 
long as her interests do not clash with Rus¬ 
sia. 

FINANCIAL HELP 

Nevertheless England seems to want from 
us a continuous drawing account, moral and 
material, and Imagines that In this way her 
possessions can be held with our help. She 
wants a moral drawing account consisting 
of our promises which she can use in a diplo¬ 
matic way in her quarrels with other nations. 
And she wants a practically unlimited ma¬ 
terial drawing account to support her in any 
way. And now she has come to the point 
where she even needs our material support 
In times of peace. Her own white paper, as 
recently published, pleads for practically 
continuous lend-lease from the United 
States. 

There are many of us who would offer no 
objection to the economic support of England 
by the United States after this war if there 
were a good chance of having her restored to 
the economic position which she occupied at 
the beginning of this century. But this pos¬ 
sibility does not exist since he: geographical 
position and the forces of natural evolution 
have made her Island economic setting obso¬ 
lete. She has been unable, since 1914, to 
maintain an active trade balance, and the 
prospects for the future have continually 
worsened since that time. 

There is not involved in this discussion an 
estimate of the efficiency of the individual 
Englishman. To be sure, while his economic 
position was becoming worse, he did show 
a tendency to rest on bis laurels and at times 
lacked the ability to adapt himself to rapidly 
changing world conditions. The latter ap¬ 
plied. I would say, more definitely to the 
managerial or political element that had to 
do with international business which was the 
most important part of England’s economy. 
The individual worker and technician usually 
did his part as well as could be expected. 

Environmental influences to a great extent 
brought England to the apex of her economic 
achievements in the nineteenth century and 
environmental Influences have placed her at 
a considerable disadvantage during the twen¬ 
tieth century. During the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury she was the first to exploit her own re¬ 
sources of coal after Inventing the steam en¬ 
gine. With the help of these two elements, 
she could produce enormous quantities of 
manufactured goods that could be sold on a 
World-Wide scale. Through her early success 
a century ago in textiles, chiefly cotton, 
which she manufactured and sold at a great 
profit, she laid the basis of her foreign in¬ 
vestments. To be sure, there was some ex¬ 
ploitation of labor in this process which 
helped to bring forth that margin of profit 
which could then be invested in foreign 
countries. In shipbuilding she was supreme 
after steam had been applied to the propul¬ 
sion of vessels. Her own ships brought her 
Income by carrying the goods and passengers 
of other nations. Her primacy in shipbuild¬ 
ing enabled her to sell tonnage to foreign 


countries on a large scale. In short, she paid 
for her imports not only by exports of man¬ 
ufactured goods, coal, etc., but also by ren¬ 
dering services of shipping of capital and of 
credit on a world-wide scale. 

During the twentieth century these envi¬ 
ronmental influences went into reverse. Keen 
competition came from the United States and 
from the Continent. During the nineteenth 
century most of her International business 
was monopolistic, since other nations were 
not in a position to compete very much, but 
the turn of. the century brought this compe¬ 
tition to the fore. Since 1900 her coats of 
production Increased. Her navy and her 
high-class ships now had to be propelled by 
oil which she did not produce, and therefore 
oil became one of her necessary imports that 
had to be paid for by other goods and services. 

CONTHACTION BRITISH FINANCUL CARTELS 

But fate was most unkind to her when a 
goodly part of her foreign investments dis¬ 
appeared as a result of the First World War 
We allowed her to forego the payment of an 
indebtedness* of about $4,000,000,000 to us at 
that time so that her foreign capital invest¬ 
ments were not reduced by that amount. But 
she bought heavily of war goods and foods 
from other countries during the conflict, and 
since she could not produce civilian goods on 
a large scale in the emergency, this forced a 
reduction of her foreign Investments and 
there followed a relative reduction of divi¬ 
dends and interest Income. 

There is considerable discussion of this 
point at the present time. The answer 
which the English themselves give is: Wc 
must increase our exports so that we can pay 
our necessary Imports. This increase in ex¬ 
ports is expected to be 50 percent, according 
to some estimates. Other estimates are 
much higher. There are two questions in¬ 
volved in this: (a) Can England produce the 
additional goods to make up these hoped-for 
exports? (b) Will there be markets avail¬ 
able to absorb these exports? 

England’s far-flung network of commerce 
and finance as it spanned the entire world was 
unique in its structure and relationships. 
Compared with the system of other nations, 
it may even be called somewhat artificial. It 
stood up well as long as the invisible elements 
involving the services of capital, credit, and 
shipping could be kept in a sound, active con¬ 
dition. When England engaged In wars of 
the magnitude of the First and Second World 
Wars, she had to consum a goodly part of her 
foreign Investments. The winning of the wn; 
would leave her in a greatly weakened eco¬ 
nomic condition. It was then extremely diffi¬ 
cult to build up again and replenish her for¬ 
eign investments because her other interna¬ 
tional business had suffered and her profits 
were not sufficient to rebuild her capital in 
foreign countries. 

It seems to take practically a monopolistic 
position to maintain an economy such as 
England's through all the vicissitudes of 
wars, intensified competition of other na¬ 
tions, as well as the falling off in demand 
for manufactured goods on the part of those 
nations who are striving to become more 
self-sufficient. I have called her economic 
position during the nineteenth century a 
natural monopoly, since she was the first 
on the scene with industries that could sup¬ 
ply a world market with manufactured goods. 
When she lost her advantageous position in 
the early part of the twentieth century the 
heyday of her economic supremacy was soon 
over. 

Now. she has been trying hard by various 
methods to establish an artificial monopoly 
by means of cartels and special bilateral ar¬ 
rangements, through both of which she hopes 
to be able to exploit the consumers of some 
of her goods with higher prices than she 
could get in a free competitive market. Two 
Instances may be mentioned. The Stevenson 
Rubber Cartel which for a number of years 
forced American consumers to pay higher 
than competitive prices. The rubber was 
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grown largely In the British and Dutch East 
Indies and the cartel was operating under 
the aegis of the English. Another Instance Is 
the cocoa monopoly or cartel which the 
English have organised, including first of all 
their own colonies In Africa, Oold Coast, and 
Nigeria. The future program provides for 
the Incorporation Into this monopoly of the 
supplies of cocoa from Bahia, Brazil, and 
French West Africa. These Imperialistic car¬ 
tels Increase their Incomes not only by ex¬ 
ploiting the consumer through high prices, 
but they also exploit the laborers In the colo¬ 
nies by low wages. 

Their nineteenth century natural monop¬ 
oly gave them bountiful profits and enabled 
them to accumulate large amounts of capi¬ 
tal Investments. And now they hope to find 
prosperity In the cartels, price agreements, 
and other methods of exploiting the con¬ 
sumer on top and the producing laborer be¬ 
low. The latter cannot be done domestically 
any more, as It was effectively carried on by 
the English in their textile factories once 
upon a time In Lancashire. But they still 
expect to do It with the colonial laborers 
in other parts of the Empire as their pro¬ 
posed handling of the British state cocoa 
monopoly for the Gk)ld Coast and Nigeria 
well shows. Inordinate profits they would 
like to have in many of their industries. 
Otherwise they cannot pay for the large 
amounts of imports which they need to sus¬ 
tain the living standards of thelf people and 
provide themselves with Indispensable raw 
materials. 

We may summarize the reason for the in¬ 
ability of England to equate her international 
trade balance in the future without assist¬ 
ance in the form of lend-lease. Most of the 
points relate to the narrowing market areas 
for British exports as well as the need for 
rationalizing her Industries more extensively. 

1. The trend toward self-sufficiency In 
practically all actively producing countries is 
growing stronger all the time. The spread 
of technology has helped to promote the 
maniifacturing industries in many countries 
that formerly were producers of foods and 
raw materials and depended for their manu¬ 
factured goods mostly upon Imports from 
England and other Industrial nations. The 
increased output of synthetics and plastics 
has also contributed to make nations less 
dependent on imports. In general, the num¬ 
ber of commodities that it is necessary to 
exchange between economic areas is con¬ 
stantly diminishing. 

2. One of the factors which facilitated Eng¬ 
land's exports in the past was her invest¬ 
ment policy in foreign countries. When a 
good-sized city, let us say in a South Amer¬ 
ican country, wished to introduce electrifica¬ 
tion. England stood ready to furnish the 
engineering skill, the capital loans, and then 
sell the city the necessary machinery and 
equipment. Today there Is in some of these 
countries a disposition to frown upon for¬ 
eign investments in their economy. A 
prominent lecturer from a South American 
country recently informed an American audi¬ 
ence that these Investments, particularly 
when made for the development of some 
natural resource, were looked upon as a form 
of exploitation. The origin of this prejudice 
Is hard to determine but it does hamper the 
Influx of foreign funds for Investment, and 
as a secondary result it lowers imports of 
foreign goods and services. 

8. Competition among industrial nations 
In selling manufactured goods in export trade 
has become more and more intense. Eng¬ 
land's costs of production apparently have 
been higher than those of some continental 
countries. She may have paid better wages 
in some cases. In some instances the high 
costs of production were due in part at least 
to lack of modem up-to-date eqtdpment and 
management. 

4 . During the two wars England's Invest¬ 
ments in foreign countries have to a great 
extent been consumed, chiefly by the neces¬ 


sity of supplementing her own production 
of the sinews of war by materials of other 
countries which could not be sent to her on a 
lend-lease basis. This reduction of her in¬ 
vestments in foreign countries has not only 
reduced her income of dividends and interest 
but it will have repercussions on her ability 
to expand her foreign trade after this war 
is over. 

6. England has adopted a policy of protec¬ 
tionism. After nearly a century of free trade 
she changed over to the imposition of cus¬ 
toms duties on many of her imports in 1932. 
Her empire preference agreements with the 
dominions came under this head. too. It is 
doubtful, even in the minds of some leading 
Englishmen, whether this will improve her 
foreign trade position or not. Tliis ia part 
of the general policy of economic restriction¬ 
ism which has recently been adopted by 
England. 

But most unpalatable to the United States 
Is her plan to foster a great development of 
cartels and cultivate more extensively vari¬ 
ous kinds of special trade agreements with 
other nations who may be induced to cooper¬ 
ate with her. Hence there is today a dis¬ 
agreement between the United States and 
England In their discussions of trade and 
finance. We are talking of multilateral 
trade on a world-wide scale, while the Eng¬ 
lish are talking in terms of cartel** and special 
bilateral arrangements or group agreements 
among the trading nations. England would 
like to have us come over to her point of 
view. Hers is a siren voice which seems to be 
saying: "You and I together can control the 
world" of commerce and finance if you will 
but Join me In the cartellZ'-tion of all the 
world's business. It remainc to be seen what 
the people of the United States will decide 
to do about this. 

We as a Nation may have a strong urge 
to help perpetuate England and her empire. 
No serious objections would be offered to 
such a program if it were possible to carry 
It through permanently and effectively. But 
that is the question. We might pledge her 
our military might for the future, but her 
economic problem would remain what It has 
been since 1914. There Is no way by which 
she can restore her erstwhile favorable active 
trade balance except by continuovis lend-lease 
shipments from other parts of the empire 
or the United States. 

Tlie dominions have a small population 
and are not economically strong. Their loy¬ 
alty may be excellent in time of war. al¬ 
though internal difficulties may in the fu¬ 
ture prevent cooperation with the United 
Kingdom even in war. Since the dominions 
are in the developmental stage, they are 
prone in time of peace to look upon the 
English chiefly as competitors who do not 
welcome their Industrial developments but 
would prefer to have them buy their manu¬ 
factured goods in England. The United 
Kingdom, sensing this attitude and knowing 
the insufficiency of the help which the do¬ 
minions could give In time of stress, has al¬ 
ways turned first to the United States for 
assistance, the part of the original empire 
which she lost. 

Unofficially some Englishmen have recently 
suggested that 11 we do not Join them whole¬ 
heartedly in their economic and political 
plans, England may decide to associate her¬ 
self with Russia. I would be Inclined, as one 
American citizen, to accept that suggestion, 
because it would tend to relieve us in the 
United States of a great burden. But Rus¬ 
sia, as I see it, does not need England at all, 
and what England needs most of all after 
this war she cannot get from Russia. She 
needs mostly a continuous stream of lend- 
lease goods and a guarantee of her colonial 
possessions. Russia will not be in a position 
for a number of years to lend-lease materials 
to other countries, and she seems at present 
unwilling to guarantee the integrity of any 
territorial possessions except her own. 

So the suggestion of English-Russian co¬ 
operation, without the United States, is prob¬ 


ably an empty threat—if it was meant to 
be a threat. And those Americans who wish 
to perpetuate England and her Empire, at 
whatever costs to the United States, are still 
perturbed. It should be suggested to them 
that their program would tend to become 
more burdensome year after year; that it wUl 
continuously draw more resources from us 
as time passes on. The colonies are becom¬ 
ing more and more restless. If we undertake, 
nevertheless, to underwrite England and her 
empire, we may find ourselves in the posi¬ 
tion of Sisyphus of old, who had the enforced 
task of rolling a stone to the top of a hill, 
but the stone at intervals, in spite of all his 
efforts, rolled back again. 


A Halo for Herbert Hoover 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

or njJlNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article by 
Oscar Vogl, from the National Food Dis¬ 
tributors* Journal for January 1946: 

HALO rox HXHBXaT BOOVER 
(By Oscar Vogl, merchandising and, public 
relations counselor) 

If the forgotten soldier could voice his 
sentiments he would no doubt have some¬ 
thing to say about the forgotten public serv¬ 
ants. In the hustle and bustle of limelight 
it is generally overlooked by the men and 
women in the street that we are fortimate to 
still have with us the one living ex-President 
of the United States of America, who from 
demonstrated experience could contribute 
much to the welfare of the world. 

He was a retired businessman when World 
War I found him abroad and drafted him 
Into service where be emerged as the great¬ 
est food administrator the world had ever 
known. Though not then and really never 
Inclined toward politics, he again was selected 
for the difficult post of Secretary of Com¬ 
merce. Without fanfare or publicity promo¬ 
tions, be quietly and efficient-mlndedly or¬ 
ganized, organized, and organized this De¬ 
partment until it became an outstanding 
World-Wide functioning operation. Thus, he 
laid the foundation to the good-neighbor 
policy and really aided big and small business 
alike to expand in world markets Elected to 
the Presidency following the golden-age pe¬ 
riod of Coolldge, he accepted the task, fully 
realizing that It was no sinecure. 

Few men have lived and seen so many 
heartaches and radical changes on this planet 
of ours. Few men have been in position to 
observe impartially and hold their own 
council and tongue, awaiting the time when 
a higher power beckons them to action. 

It is not only timely, but proper that wc 
who work in the food industry should give 
proper recognition to one who has served 
long and faithfully In that field. One v/ho 
handled food distribution world-wide with¬ 
out a single one on his staff acting improp¬ 
erly though temptations were as great then 
as they are today. 

Indeed, Herbert Hoover, now past three 
score and ten, deserves not only a vote of 
thanks from this Nation and others in the 
world, but before his departure to the other 
side, the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
distinguished services rendered efficiently at 
all times. 

When all is said and done, Herbert Hoover 
Is neither a partisan politician nor a spell¬ 
binder, he is and always was an organizer, 
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statesman, and at heart a humanitarian, a 
Quaker. One who loves to serve humanity 
without regard of consequences. 

Thus In his retirement he Is donating 
much time to the boys’ club movement, same 
as he diligently fed the starving women and 
children in the war stricken areas after World 
War 1. irrespective of nationality or religious 
affiliations. 

After his recent visit to the White House, 
he wrote to a friend: *T am certain Harry 8. 
Truman Is trying to do the best he can for 
the American people.” 

Whatever the smear campaigners may say 
or have said and whatever narrow*mlnded 
souls may think. Herbert Hoover is the living 
cx-Presldent we can proudly hall and endow 
with a halo. He is another American boy 
off the farm and the land we love so dearly 
who made good. 

(Oscar Vogl is not only well known to our 
members and readers as our merchandLslng 
counselor, but as a capable writer and lec¬ 
turer who pulls no punches. During World 
War 1 he was one of the first to volunteer 
his services to the American Relief Com¬ 
mittee in London. He also was one of Herbert 
Hoover's mlnutemen in this country, lectur¬ 
ing on food conservation before leading 
women's clubs and church organizations. 
While visiting In Vienna after the war. he 
induced the city fathers of the gay waltz 
town to change the name of Kalserstrasse to 
Herbert Hoover Strasse. In World War II 
he served as a consultant on the War Pro¬ 
duction Board and as public relations coun¬ 
selor for Appreciate America. While his 
comments are his own and do not necessarily 
present the views of this Journal, we recom¬ 
mend them as worth whlle.--The Editor.) 

In another Journal item the following 
statement is made concerning Oscar 
Vogl: 

OSCAB VOGL KNOWS HIS GROCERIES AND HIS 
MERCHANDISING 

He received his early training on the sales 
staff of the H. J. Heinz Co. of Pittsburgh, 
where he was constantly listed among the 
first 25 leaders of a sales force of over 400 
top-notchers. 

As sales manager of Steele-Wedeles Co.. 
Chicago’s live wholesale grocers, he managed 
a staff of 100 salesmen of all nationalities 
so successfully that the firm reached its 
highest volume under his direction. He was 
the first to Introduce label saving through 
church organizations, the first to inaugurate 
one-cent grocery sales, the first to introduce 
5- and 10-cent grocery departments. He was 
a regular food feature writer for Hearst’s 
Chicago Examiner and as such founded the 
Standardized Food Bureau of Illinois. 

When some Pittsburgh steel men searched 
for a man to bring the German monopoly 
of the potato-flour Industry to this country, 
he was selected to do the job. Aided by 
Herbert Hoover, he studied the business 
abroad and set it up here, helping the farm¬ 
ers utilize profits out of formerly worthless 
cull potatoes 

His articles in our Journal have caused 
Nation-wide favorable comments and some 
like Sell ’em Enough have been widely re¬ 
printed. having been selected by Business 
Digest as the best of the month. 

He is a fearless fighter and an enthusiastic 
supporter of honest government and high 
ethical standards in business. He is never 
tied down by tradition. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that 
his father, the late Carl Vogl. was for years 
James Oorden Bennett’s European repre¬ 
sentative of the New York Herald. His 
mother, an English woman, is closely related 
to royalty as first cousin of the late Princess 
of Monaco, the Duchess de Richelieu, and 
Princess de la Rocca. His son, Oscar J. 
Vogl, Jr., is a flying cadet at the West 
Point of the Air at Randolph Field, Tex. 


Educated here and abroad, Oscar Vogl has 
a wide circle of contacts and experience to 
draw from. His comments are worth while 
listening to, and. as one well-known editor 
remarked, he possesses the rare faculty to ex¬ 
press himself forcefully, correctly, tersely, 
and epigrammatlcally. 


“New Dealirium” Exposed 


exubnsion of remarks 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, since the President’s fireside 
chat requesting the people to write their 
Congressmen and express their views on 
the issues of the day, we Congressmen 
have been receiving an avalanche of 
mall, pro and con. Most people who 
think for themselves and are not tied 
into the administration In any way, 
directly or indirectly, but who like to 
create and maintain their own security, 
emphatically express themselves as being 
against further encroachments of bu¬ 
reaucracy. They do not hesitate to ex¬ 
pose this “New Dealirium.” 

We have had “New Dealocracy” for 12 
years, and now we have “New Dealirium.” 
The people are not delirious—^but the 
bureaucrats are. The people have found 
out that the bureaucrats have become 
so steeped in their bureaucratic theories 
that it amounts to a delirium. 

As example of what the people are 
thinking and writing their Congress¬ 
men, I am pleased to quote the following 
letter from a man and his wife, constitu¬ 
ents of mine, just everyday Americans 
who love and cherish American ideals 
and principles. They write: 

February 6. 1946. 

Hon. George B. Schwabs. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear 8ir: My wife and I are not politicians 
and are little known. However, we are com¬ 
pletely disgruted with this special annual 
build-up for the continuance of the OPA. In 
this evening's paper we are again threatened 
with rationing. As long as that simple or¬ 
ganization is permitted to exist it will be 
threatening someone. 

It has been only a few months since they 
wanted grain fed to stock. Now we are sup¬ 
posed to eat black bread, and so forth. Pro¬ 
duction is the price control we want. Please 
give our businessmen, laborers, and other 
workers a chance for full employment. 

Please put the OPA out by June 30, and 
give our country a chance. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Mr. and Mrs.-. 

Another constituent of mine, who lives 
in one of the thriving little cities of my 
district and who has always supported 
himself by his own efforts without hand¬ 
outs from Uncle Sam, has voluntarily 
written me as follows: 

February 8, 1946. 
Hon. George B. Schwabs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Sir: While I think 1 know what the ma¬ 
jority of people aroimd here are thinking 
about the labor situation, I am talking only 
for myself when I say that the New Deal 
has everything jumbled up. They are still 


experimenting. Of course we. the people, do 
not expect them to bite the hand that is 
feeding them, and we know the labor mo¬ 
guls voted them into power, and now the New 
Deal has no choice but to take orders from 
the unions, but we do expect our duly elect¬ 
ed Representatives to vote out these wartime 
restrictions which are now entirely unneces¬ 
sary. The New Deal and its rationing has 
caused the shortages and waste. The OPA 
has made hoarders and liars out of the 
American people. I know, because ? worked 
on the ration board for 3 years. 

The unions are now demanding higher 
wages from the New Deal and the New Deal 
has no choice but to dance; but they are 
unable to get higher wages for the unions 
without raising prices so the employers are 
raising their products, taking advantage of 
the situation, sud raising them way out of 
reason, in many instances 100 percent, and 
the public is being crushed to death in the 
middle. Of course, the result is inflation. 
But the people expect inflation. A nation 
cannot waste its resources without paying. 
Every citizen knows that we will have an¬ 
other depression. The New Deal, the UNO, 
or even the smart guys who think they can 
stop time in its flight, can do nothing about 
it. As night follows day, so starvation, want, 
death, and depression follow war and times 
of gieat waste. 

The proper reconversion would have been 
for the unions to have allowed manufac¬ 
turers to produce plenty, and even a sur¬ 
plus. in order to give all returning servicemen 
work; and the Increased purchasing power 
would then have brought about a certain 
prosperity, and that prosperity could have 
brought about normalcy. But the New Deal 
and the unions saw a chance to raise wages 
while the veterans were still overseas and 
before they could come back and make their 
wishes felt in running the country; so they 
came out for higher wages for the union 
members, and. of course, higher prices al¬ 
ways follow higher wages, and higher prices 
always cause inflation—and now the sky is 
the limit. 

There is only one way to stop higher prices 
and that is for the people to boycott all 
business and quit buying until prices get to 
a decent level, and that is almost impossible 
because the war has lasted so long that folks 
are pretty much out of everything; and now 
the New Deal is helping to make things 
more scarce by calling it patriotic for people 
to give away their clothes to foreign coun¬ 
tries, which articles they may need them¬ 
selves before long in order to keep clothed. 

Yes; we will have to take our medicine for 
not having been prepared for war when it 
came, and then going into it at high prices 
and cost-plus contracts. A country can pre¬ 
pare for war when war material is cheap, and 
then it can wait until prices are exorbitant— 
and the latter is what we did. Prices will not 
go down now until the New Deal allows the 
law of supply and demand to control our 
economy. With this system in effect, prices 
will go up. but they will come down again 
when the supply exceeds the demand and 
there is competition in business. But the 
artificial interferences and control of the 
New Deal will cause prices to be up all the 
time. 

Yours truly. 

During the recess of Congress the latter 
part of December and early part of Janu¬ 
ary, I visited every community in my 
district, and 1 found the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people to be just that 
expressed in the above letters. They are 
not being fooled; and the propaganda 
that is being put out by the New Dealers 
is not swaying very many of them from 
their normal American equilibrium. 
They know what is back of the scene well 
enough io know that the theories of the 
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bureaucrats are not right. They may not 
always be able to appraise the conse¬ 
quences of the programs that are being 
advocated, but they are literally fed up 
on expediences and every known form 
of contrived scarecrow to get them to 
believe that we should turn from our 
American ideals and be guided by *'New 
Dealirium.’* 


Former Representative Ramspeck Advo¬ 
cates Better Pay and Retirement Bene- 
its for Members of Congress^—Collier’s 
Magaxine Endorses Increase 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WS6T VnUlINlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to Join witii more than 350 
friends of )?ormer Representative Robert 
Ramspeck U a testimonial dinner in this 
city February 11. The Honorable Fred 
M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
acted as toastmaster, and the speakers 
were the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Sena¬ 
tor Walter E. George, R. R. Zimmerman, 
administrative assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent. and myself. The remarks which 
Mr. Ramspeck made, in part, follow: 

Whatever I may have done in behalt of the 
employees of the Oovemment has been ao- 
compllBhed n an effort to provide our people 
with better ad'tiir'stration of their affairs. 

Fair pay. reasonable hours, adequate ’sca- 
tions, and proper retirement system are a 
necessary part of any good personnel policy. 

To this must be added fair opportunity for 
promotion and reasonable assurance of se¬ 
curity of employment, if good people are to 
be retained in the Government service. 

I am not one who believes that political 
endorsement Is a dlsquallttcation for employ¬ 
ment in the Government. I do believe that 
no one should be employed if not qualified 
for the position sought, regardless of politi¬ 
cal considerations. 

I have long believed that the best policy for 
any political party is to do a good Job. The 
best way of accomplishing this is to employ 
only well qualified persons—^and to keep them 
without regard to political changes. 

Of course, the policy-making positions 
should be filled with persons in sympathy 
with the party in power. However, there is 
no reason why expert career employees can¬ 
not serve either party in other positions 
without regard to their personal political 
beliefs. 

In the early days of the history of our Na¬ 
tion government at the Federal level was 
simple. It affected very few of our people. 
It had little effect upon economic conditions. 
That day has passed. Now government at the 
Federal level is complex. We cazmot do a 
good Job without trained employees. We 
must have the beet brains we can attract. 
We must keep them after they have acquired 
experience. No political party will succeed by 
following the outmoded patronage system of 
appointing unqualified personnel simply be¬ 
cause they have political endorsements. 

Good government Is less a matter of law 
than of personnel. Good administration can 
make poor laws satisfactory. But unqualified 
personnel can destroy the results of benefi¬ 
cial legislation. 

The first and most Important qualification 
of any public employee is ability to get along 
with people. They must also have the ability 


to do the work, but no nutter what their 
education and training may be. if they do not 
understand dealing with the public they have 
no place in Government service. 

Pay scales In the higher-level positions in 
the executive branch of the Government have 
not kept pace with the times. Our country 
is losing too many experienced employees. 
Private employment is taking them away and 
paying them much more than they can re¬ 
ceive in the Government. 

The pay of Senators and Congressmen has 
also lagged behind. If $10,000 per year was 
reasonable pay in 1026. it la certainly too 
little now. It should be increased at once. 

1 can understand why the average citizen 
thinks the pay of Senators and CongresKmen 
is sufficient. It is because most of them do 
not make that much. However, the public 
does not zmderstand that at least half of 
this salary must be used for expenses inci¬ 
dent to holding the Job. In private employ¬ 
ment no such situation exists. If a privately 
employed person receives $10,000 he uses 
every cent of it for his own personal needs. 
That is not true of any public official. Every 
city, county. State, or Federal official, elected 
by the voters, will testify to the accuracy 
of this statement. 

When the present salaries of legislative 
officials WSH enacted in 1026, the executive 
branch of the Government had about 300,000 
employees. At the peak of war employment 
there were 3.000,000. Just prior to the war 
there were approximately a million. 

Every increase in the size, and all expan¬ 
sions of the operations of the executive de¬ 
partment of our Government, bring a cor¬ 
responding Increase in the burden placed 
upon Senators and Congressmen. 

Neither the pay nor the personnel and 
facilities of the legislative branch have kept 
pace with this Increase in the volume of 
work thrown upon the legislators becauRe of 
the expansion of the executive branch of our 
Federal Government. 

When a great State like Virginia loses three 
fine Members of the House, within a period 
of a year, due to their need for better in¬ 
comes, it is time for the people to take notice 
of this trend. Other Members from other 
States have left, or have failed to stand for 
reelectlon for the same reason. 

It is not too much to expect that men make 
some sacrifice in occupying the high office of 
Senator or Representative, but when that 
sacrifice becomes too great, the country will 
suffer the loss of many men of experience 
and ability. That situation has been 
reached today. I have personal knowledge 
that many Members of the House are finding 
the sacrifice required by their service diffi¬ 
cult to bear. 

The people would serve their own inter¬ 
ests if they would encourage the Congress 
to increase the pay of its Members. 1 also 
believe that a proper retirement system 
should be provided. 

The committees of the Congress should 
have experts to advise the Members, and 
each legislator should have an assistant 
capable of handling all but legislative duties. 

With increased pay, a retirement system, 
and more adequate staff assistance. It would 
still be a sacrifice for most men to serve in 
the Congress. That is true today because of 
the vast expansion of governmental activ¬ 
ity, the press of public demand upon each 
Member, the long sessions, and the constant 
play of opposing opinions vmich keep the 
Members torn between opposite points of 
view. It is a most difficult service and many 
men cannot stand up under the grind. 

In a country ruled by the people the leg¬ 
islative branch must be strong or freedom 
will be lost. Our people should remember 
this. They should be willing to have the 
Congress provide whatever Is necessary to 
preserve the legislative branch at full 
strength. 

None of us would like to see a legislative 
body composed only of men of wealth. 
None would like to have It composed of men 
willing to serve under conditions of Inade¬ 


quate pay. no security for old age, and with¬ 
out prope * aaaistance. 

If present conditions are not changed we 
may get Just such a condition. 

My colleagues, I believe you will be in¬ 
terested. as will citizens generally, in 
reading the following editorial from Col¬ 
lier's magazine for February 9,1946: 

MORE PAY FOR CONGRESS 

Congress recently had another oI those 
arguments about raising its own pay. This 
one fiared up In the Senate, on a proposal to 
increase Senators and Representatives' sal¬ 
aries from $10,000 to $13,300 a year. It ended 
in the usual way. Congressional elections are 
coming next November, and the Senate voted 
down the proposal. 

To help along a cause which we consider 
good toward what we hope will be eventual 
victory, we will here restate a few pertinent 
facta about Congress. 

For one, these men and women do not 
have soft Jobs. They are among the hardest 
worked of our public servants. Attendance 
at House and Senate sessions is only one of 
their manifold duties 

In addition, there is a large amount of 
committee work to be done, plus Innumerable 
chores to be attended to for constituents, plus 
heavy correspondence to handle, plus a lot 
of people (bores and otherwise) to be seen 
every day. 

For another thing, a Baiai*y of $10,000 a 
year is not as big as it looks. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau takes a husky income-tax 
bite out of that congressional salary; and 
whoever else may be able to do a bit of polite 
tax dodging here and there, a Member of Con¬ 
gress can’t. There are numerous unavoidable 
expenses connected with being a Member of 
Congress; and Washington is one of the 
highest-prlce cities anywhere. 

We don’t pay Congress enough. Then we 
yell bloody murder when now and then it 
fails to measure up to public expectations 
and acts from timidity or bullheadedness or 
plain misinformation. Some of us yell the 
loudest when some Congressman takes his 
courage in both hands and suggests that Gk^n- 
gress' pay be raised to somewhere near Con¬ 
gress* importance as a legislative body. 

It is much to be hoped, we think, that pub¬ 
lic opinion will catch up with these facts of 
congressional life before long, and will not 
only favor a substantial salary increase but 
Will insist on it. 

Mr. Speaker, Bob Ramspeck’s service 
in the Hoiise of Representatives covered 
exciting and critical years for our Na¬ 
tion. New and ever-changing problems 
have thrust Increasingly heavy respon¬ 
sibilities on the Federal, State, and local 
governments. As our society and econ¬ 
omy have grown in size and complexity 
with the advancing years, the Federal 
Government has been forced to play an 
ever greater role in meeting problems of 
a kind, intensity, and scope previously 
unknown. It is now clear that the Fed¬ 
eral Government must accept an impor¬ 
tant part In effecting a successful transi¬ 
tion from war to peace. The unfolding 
problems of peace demand, for their suc¬ 
cessful solution, a Federal Government 
adequately prepared from the standpoint 
of both policy and administration. 

To meet the needs of coming years, the 
management of Federal affairs must be 
further improved. Much will naturally 
depend upon the soundness of the poli¬ 
cies determined by the Congress. Of 
equal importance will be the skill and 
leadership of officials in the executive 
branch. 

We must attract able personnel to the 
Federal Government and find ways of 
holding them in its service. Only in this 
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manner can the public business be effec¬ 
tively and economically conducted. 
More specifically, it is essential that the 
intermediate and higher administrative 
positions be filled by persons with imag¬ 
ination, courage, and competence. They 
must be able to think and act in terms of 
the general public good and not solely on 
behalf of any single segment of our so¬ 
ciety. 

We must make a calculated effort to 
select, train, develop, and assign admin¬ 
istrative personnel to the end that men 
and women of caliber are attracted to 
executive posts and that they reach high 
places by intent and as a result of wise 
personnel policies, rather than by luck 
or favoritism or in spite of doubtful ];>er- 
sonnel practices. 

The idministrative gains achieved, in 
large part as a result of Bob Ramspeck’s 
influence, over the past 10 years must be 
held and extended. I have previously 
made public some shocking facts which 
indicate the waste in lives and dollars, 
resulting from our negligence in dealing 
with this problem. As President Truman 
has well stated, “The Oovemment should 
lead, not lag, in the Important field of 
employee safety.” We should conserve 
our human resources in Government 
through adequate employee health serv¬ 
ices. We should emphasize the develop¬ 
ment and placement of people to the end 
of maximum utilization of personnel in 
peace as well as in war. For the next few 
years, particularly, we should emphasize 
the employment and proper placement jf 
veterans. 

We should also eliminate those in Gov¬ 
ernment who are xmwilling or unable to 
do their share, even after we have tried 
remedial measures of training, transfer, 
and discipline. 

Now that the war is over, American 
citizens, through their elected Repre¬ 
sentatives, are demanding a discriminat¬ 
ing tax dollar. We should strive to have 
fewer, more competent, better-paid per¬ 
sonnel in Government. Unnecessary 
personnel, duplication of agency effort, 
and preventable red tape must go. With 
the rising cry for governmental services, 
we are challenged to use our utmost in¬ 
genuity in promoting administrative 
efficiency and economy. 

Government by teamwork Is essential 
if we are successfully to meet this chal¬ 
lenge. The legislative and executive 
branches must work together more effec¬ 
tively, and a common feeling of pride and 
enthusiasm for the public service must be 
developed. 

Bob Ramspeck has pointed the way to¬ 
ward many of the future goals. The rest 
of us must do our part to achieve them. 

Bonneville $17.50 Per Kilowatt-Year Will 
Pay Out Federal Investment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OMEOON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric« 


ORD, I include the following release from 
the Bonneville Power Administration: 

The basic rate atruoture of. $17.60 per kilo¬ 
watt-year for wholesale power from Bonne¬ 
ville and Grand Coulee Dama fully protecta 
the Federal investment in the two Paciflo 
Northwest projects and in the Bonneville 
Power Administration transmission systems, 
two reports transmitted by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes to Representative 
Walt Horan, of Washington, disclosed today. 

*T feel certain that these reports will give 
all the needed information for a detailed 
examination of the $17JS0 per kilowatt-year 
rate upon the basis of which Columbia River 
power is sold in the Northwest,** Secretary 
Ickes wrote Mr. Horan. 

The reports, which had previously been 
requested by Representative Horan, include 
a study by an Independent public account¬ 
ing firm. Arthur Anderson & Co., and a. 
comprehensive study of the pay-out struc¬ 
ture of the projects based on current Gov¬ 
ernment wholesale power rates, made In 
conjunction with present discussions of the 
adequacy of the Bonneville rate in paying 
off the Federal Investment in the three proj¬ 
ects, Dr. Paul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, said. 

**The audit demonstrates that the fiscal 
position of the projects is sound and has be¬ 
come increasingly so as operations have 
progressed." Dr. Raver declared. "Not only 
have aggregate revenues been sufficient to 
meet all financial requirements from the in¬ 
ception of construction of the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams and of the extensive 
transmission system in Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington. but at the end of the last fiscal year 
had accumulated net revenues of $11,572,- 
062 above all costs of power operations, in¬ 
cluding Interest and depreciation on tbe 
Federal Investment. 

**Ot the $11,672,000 accumulated net reve¬ 
nues more than $3,000,000 has been applied 
in addition to the $10,000,000 provision for 
depreciation, as advanced repayment on the 
Government's Investment, leaving a net sur¬ 
plus of more than $7,500,000 over and above 
all costs and scheduled amortization of in¬ 
vestment. This net surplus, together with 
$5,800,000 of estimated net surplus from the 
current year's operations will enable the Ad¬ 
ministration to continue to meet its full 
obligations through the reconversion period 
despite the loss of temporary war loads," tbe 
Administrator said. 

"The Administration takes considerable 
pride in presenting these reports to the peo¬ 
ple of the United States," Administrator 
Raver stated. "We have sought to have this 
and this audit made for several years. Ar¬ 
thur Andersen A Co. is regarded by financial 
and business leaders of tbe country as one 
of the outstanding independent firms in the 
field of accounting. For many years it has 
audited the books of companies owning more 
than half the private electric utility plant in 
the United States.** 

The Administrator said that the audit and 
pay-out reports show that operations have 
more than satisfied the Administration's 
financial obligations tc date, and that there is 
"every reasonable prospect" for tbe full satis¬ 
faction of its total obligations in the future 
"with a reasonable margin of safety " 

"And this can be accomplished under the 
present Bonneville basic rate structure of 
$17.50 per kilewatt-year," he stated. * 

The pay-out study was based on figures set 
up in the allocation of costs for the Bonne¬ 
ville Dam as determined by the Federal 
Power Commission. The sllocatlon of costs 
for the Columbia Basin—Grand Coulee- 
project set forth in Hotise Document No. 172, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and from the finan¬ 
cial Statements certified by Arthur Andersen 
& Co. in its audit for the initial qperatlng 
period ending June 80, 1940. 

Revenues from the sale of Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee power by the Power Admin¬ 


istration under existing regulations are re¬ 
quired to repay <1) $58,708,809 of the esti¬ 
mated completed cost of $86,510,872 for Bon¬ 
neville Dam, (2) all of the cost of tbe Bonne- 
vUle-Orand Coulee transmission system, rep¬ 
resenting a current investment of $82,486,994 
and an estimated completed investment of 
$168,332,747, and (3) $382,547,068 of the $506.- 
459.180 estimated ultimate cost of the Co¬ 
lumbia Basin project The Columbia Basin 
project amount of $383,547,068 includes irri¬ 
gation costs to be repaid by power revenues 
and $35,619,677 for river regulation benefits 
to future downstreams hydroelectric plants. 

The Administration's power revenues of an 
estimated $1,863,000,000 over the repayment 
period will provide 98.07 percent of the total 
funds required to repay reimbursable con¬ 
struction costs and operating cost. Including 
Interest and a reasonable margin of $160,000,- 
000 for contingencies, on the Columbia River 
Basin program embracing Bonneville Dam. 
Grand Coulee Dam and Irrigation works and 
the transmission system. 

The pay-out study. Administrator Raver 
said, shows that the present wholesale rates 
will fully cover the operation and mainte¬ 
nance expenses and that reimbursable con¬ 
struction costs, Including replacements, allo¬ 
cated to power will be returned to the Treas¬ 
ury with Interest within 50 years from the 
, date that such construction costs are in¬ 
curred. and that construction costs allocated 
to irrigation will be returned within 50 years 
after water Is first made available to each 
block of land. 

The construction costs of the Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee transmission system and of 
the Bonneville Dam project—allocated to 
power—are to be returned within 50 years 
with interest at 2.5 percent, the approximate 
average cost of money on long-term United 
States Treasury bonds during the 11 years 
ended June 30. 1943. This is in accord with 
the findings and order of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

In addition to repaying the construction 
costs of tbe Columbia Basin project allocated 
to power within 50 years, provision is made 
for 3 percent Interest annually on the un- 
amortlzed balance of such costs and for re¬ 
payment of that portion approximately 66 
percent of the construction costs allocated to 
Irrigation which exceeds the repayment abil¬ 
ity of the landowners. In no case are tbe 
costs not to be repaid, and in every case pro¬ 
vision is made for interest annually on bal¬ 
ances of power costs remaining to be repaid. 
The subsidy to irrigation of $228,404,676 is 
in fact a contribution to the Federal Treas¬ 
ury in lieu of taxes. 

Dr. Raver stated that In view of the with¬ 
drawal to date of 300,600 acres from the proj¬ 
ect and the increased efficiency of earth- 
moving operations, he doubted whether the 
total subsidy required from power for irriga¬ 
tion would be Increased beyond the original 
estimates. In case 1946 construction costs 
were actually experienced for the irrigation 
works, an additional 11 years of power sub¬ 
sidy would repay the $74,000,000 Increase, he 
said. 

Administrator Raver asserted in comment¬ 
ing on the pay-out study that full considera¬ 
tion had been given to the cut-back in war- 
borne loads which resulted in a 600,000 kilo¬ 
watt reduction in sales during the latter part 
of 1945. He added that an upward trend In 
power use and revenues from Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville was certain following a 2-year 
period of adjustment to peacetime condi¬ 
tions. He predicted a drop from $22,990,000 
In revenue during 1945 to $18300.000 in 1948 
and then a gradual rise to $25,600,000 an¬ 
nually by 1958. The estimates, be said, were 
conservative and that present indications 
were that It might be necessary to revise them 
upward. Substantial demands from peace¬ 
time operations were already in evldsnoe. 
Domestic consumption is moving up rapidly 
and in some areas at the present time there 
Is an actual scarcity of power, he said, be- 
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caiise of the Inadequacy oi existing facilities 
in certain areas which had to be left ^^ith in- 
aufliclent supplies during the war years be¬ 
cause of construction dilBculties. 


The GFa Can’t All Be Wrong About Un¬ 
fair Demobiliaation—^Jutt Read Tbit 
Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker» under 
leave to extend my remafks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I quote the following letter written 
to Hon. Powers Higginbotham, mayor of 
Baton Rouge. La., from a GI still sta¬ 
tioned in Manila: 

Manila. P. 1. 

Mr. Mayor: Those of us who have spent 
between 2 and 3 years in the Army, many 
months overseas, have wondered for some 
time if there were any common denominator 
for the continued bungling which character¬ 
izes the redeployment situation Our im¬ 
mediate experience and our personal interest 
in the problem have brought to light a few 
facts which we would like to have you see. 
We need your help in arousing sufficient pub¬ 
lic opinion to get us home. For we are all 
too well aware that if demobilization is left 
In the War Department’s hands, we will waste 
additional months In the Pacifle. 

Here Is how the situation looks from our 
vantage point. During the early postwar 
months the War Department assured us and 
•the general public that, as soon as transport 
became available, all men of two or more 
years’ service would be returned and dis¬ 
charged. Despite proven failures use 
available shipping during this period. Army 
authorities claimed that they were doing 
their best. But, now sufficient shipping Is 
available to return all men within this cate¬ 
gory by the end February. What hap¬ 
pens? Although all the shipping after the 
10th of January In Manila Harbor Is surplus, 
the authorities refuse to drop the points 
until February and then less than five, ac¬ 
cording to Lieutenant General Collins. 
Worse still, after a person does finally become 
eligible under this snail’s program, he still 
can be held overseas fo another 3 months. 

Both these turn-abouts are wholly Incon- 
slijtent with the earlier statements. The 
War Departme t’s record is a constant series 
of lies and unfulfilled promises. Unless you 
and the rest of the American people lend a 
hand In rectlfylnc this confusion, we shall 
wonder If we were lighting for our freedom 
and liberties or for the greater glory of the 
War Department. If one looks behind the 
haze of Army claims, denials, and contra- 
claims one fact: tands out: The War Depart¬ 
ment and Its 'General Stall desire to perpetu¬ 
ate as much personal power for themselves 
as the American people will tolerate. 

You are being ^old at home that we are 
needed oveneas because, **Our overseas forces 
would be dangerously under strength In oc¬ 
cupying hostile countries if all eligible men 
were returned before sufficient replacements 
arrive” (Lieutenant General Collins). Mac- 
Arthur said long ago that only 300,000 men 
would be necessary to occupy Japan. Since 
when were the Philippines, Hawaii, or the 
like hostile countries? Sounds silly doesn't 
It? But it Is with trumped-up excuses such 
as this that we, the citizen soldiers of the 
United States, are being kept In forced exile. 

XCII—App.-48 


You see, the dangerous p::rl of demoblLzation 
is that too many genaials may lose their 
Jobe. And, it may b' considered tha. a good 
many men on Capitol Hill will lose their Jobs 
at the same time. 

Do you know what our occupation duties 
consist of in the Philippines? Beyond wait¬ 
ing on each other we have absolutely noth¬ 
ing to do except keep ourselves from stag¬ 
nating. The Philippine people are as ca¬ 
pable of looking after themselves as they were 
before the war. and our being here Is but a 
hindrance to their return to normal life. 

Well, there is the situation. Will you 
please lend us your help? 


The University of Texas World War II 
Memorial Fund 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I should like to 
state that on January 26, 1946, the Ex- 
Servicemen’s League of the University of 
Texas Inaugurated a campaign to raise 
$1,000,000 for a University of Texas 
World War II memorial scholarship fund. 
It is proposed that the fund will be used 
to provide educational opportunities at 
the college level for the widows and chil¬ 
dren of men who lost their lives, and to 
construct a permanent addition to the 
housing facilities of the university. 

I consider this scholarship program to 
be an Inspired concept of what a war 
memorial should be—^an unusually vital 
and appropriate commemoration of the 
names and spirit of the men who made 
the supreme sacrifice on battle fronts 
throughout the world in order that we 
might continue to live as freemen and to 
improve, through education, our indi¬ 
vidual and national standards for de¬ 
mocracy and all things that are really 
worth while, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this scholarship 
fund campaign at the University of Texas 
will serve as a model for war memorials 
throughout the country, and I am con¬ 
fident it will receive the wholehearted 
and unselfish support of all good citi¬ 
zens. 

I am including for printing in the 
Record the radio program and the very 
thoughtful and inspiring address de¬ 
livered by Prof. Walter T. Rolfe at the 
ceremonies on January 26, 1946, which 
launched the University of Texas Me¬ 
morial Scholarship Fund. The program 
and address follows: 

Announcer. Good evening, ladles and gen¬ 
tlemen, we are speaking to you tonight from 
Gregory gjrmnaslum on the campus of the 
University of Texas, where thousands of 
students of the university and veterans of 
World War U are dancing for a purpose. The 
gym tonight Is the scene of a benefit dance 
sponsored by the Ex-Servicemen's Association 
of the University of Texas—the kickoff in a 
University of Texas servicemen’s campaign 
toward a milUon-dollar memorial fund. The 
past weeks have been busy ones for campus 
ex-servicemen. In addition to attending 


classes and working at part-time Jobs in the 
city of Austin, many of these veterans have 
taken time out to set into motion this mil- 
llon-dollar drive. To explain to you the or¬ 
ganization of the UnlveraUy of Texas World 
War II Memorial Scholarship Fund. Inc., 
sponsored by the Ex-Servicemen’s Association 
of the University of Texas, Its objectives and 
the plans for their realization, we present to 
you at this time Walter T. Rjlfe, chairman 
of the Department of Architecture at the 
University of Texas, a veteran of V/orld War 
I, and a member of the Memorial Fund's boaid 
of directors. Professor Rolfe. 

Address of pRorxssoR Rolfe 

Dr. Rolph. Ladies and gentlemen, to¬ 
night we begin again. This night can well 
be one long to be remembered by us here at 
this friendly party. It can be the beginning 
of an idea that will never be forgotten In this 
great country of ours. This Is the time when 
great spiritual Impulses should guide our 
thinking to a plane far above the backwash 
of war. which is gruesome and ugly. It Is 
also even more fitting that this Impulse shall 
have come from the men who did the fighting 
In that war—^from the men and women who 
served their country through Its greatest pe¬ 
riod of peril. 

It is therefore a distinct pleasure to be 
selected to say these words here tonight and 
to help enlist your thinking, your loyalty, and 
your contributions to this Idea and program. 
I say what I have to say with sincere and 
deep convictions. For the 14 months prior 
to November 1. 1945, It was my pleasure to 
serve our returning service people as co¬ 
ordinator of the university’s veterans’ ad¬ 
visory service. From that delightful experi¬ 
ence I came to know veterans and. I feel, 
to understand them and their desires, their 
hopes and plans. They have my respect— 
and my affection. Never have I known such 
a mature and thoughtful group of students 
at such young years. It Is natural that their 
thinking should soon turn to such a program 
as I am about to relate to you. 

Purged of their small fears In the awful 
heat of mortal combat. Impaled within the 
gloom of Impossible fox holes, they fought, 
some died, but many thought of the things 
they wished to see done If they were allowed 
the freedom of home and country aigaln. 
Those who came bac’ carry in their souls a 
hallowed memory of those who lie tonight 
beneath the regiments of little white crosses 
from Normany to Salerno, from Sicily to Iwo. 
They cannot forget the thousands of little 
crosses that might also have been had we 
been forced to Invade Japan. ’They are glad 
to be alive, for well they know the fate of 
fortune that might have left them, too, on 
some lonely shore forever. 

They are fully conscious that in the larger 
good, the lone Individual becomes another 
sailor, another marine, and another soldier. 
However, in the spirit of our democracy, no 
one of these is small, no one unimportant. 
In the tomb of any unknown soldier. In our 
spiritual thinking, lie the hopes of a great 
people. 

Some died that others might live and. in 
the baptism of death, came a greater strength 
that binds men together with a bond as 
strong as right itself and as lasting as eter¬ 
nity. Men who have come back from these 
awful yet moving experiences, now pause to 
propose a fitting memorial. In their search 
for an appropriate idea or theme for this 
memorial, it became more and more apparent 
that its living qualities should be uppermost. 
This was to be no monument of stone or 
bronze alone. It should be a commemora¬ 
tion of the gallantry and group magnificence 
of all those who served. It should be an ap¬ 
preciation of those who fought and lived as 
well as a benediction for those who fought 
and gave their lives for their neighbor’s wel¬ 
fare. There is in this group spirit, a chal¬ 
lenging example to all of us who would win 
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and hold an adequate peace. We are there¬ 
fore here tonight to initiate this idea of a 
memorial that shall live. 

MEMORIAL SCKOLARSKIFS 

The first thought of this memorial is for 
the wives and children who were left only 
a name instead of a husband and father. 
They too are entitled to a larger share of 
the fruits of peace. For them it is proposed 
that a system of scholarships be created to 
meet their needs and to offer them encour¬ 
agement to carry on the task that was begun 
for them. It is fitting and proper that all 
of us should extend a sincere hand to help 
our veterans do this thoughtful and lasting 
act. We surely can see that this living 
thoughtfulness has a more permanent value 
than some costly show of marble that soon 
will pall .upon us all. This is what we mean 
by living commemoration. 

MEMORIAL HOnSINO 

The second theme of the memorial is that 
of housing veterans while they attend the 
University. This again is a realistic yet very 
worthy plan for doing community good where 
It is most needed. The national housing 
emergency only lends emphasis to this good 
planning by the men and women who so 
recently have come back to us. 

MILLION DOLLAR FUND 

To accomplish this broad program the Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association has founded a Cor¬ 
poration known as the University of Texas 
World War II Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
Incorporated. The men, whose names appear 
as charter members of this corporation, have 
pledged their honor that by Intent and act 
all funds given to this worthy plan shall be 
used only for these purposes Just described. 
The board of regents of the university are 
the trustees for the ftrnd. as provided by 
charter. 

The corporation proposes to secure a min¬ 
imum of $1,000,000 from all those who appre¬ 
ciate this opportunity to thank those who 
went away to do a piece of work for us and 
our country, which we could not do. This is 
Indeed a small way for us to express our 
thanks for the splendid performance they 
gave in every fighting theater in the world. 
When we compare what they did with what 
they ask, the amount is Indeed modest. 

Of the mllllon-dollar fund, the first $100.- 
000 shall be set aside for scholarship pur¬ 
poses. The remainder shall be used for 
erecting a dormitory on the campus, of such 
design and construction as to be compar¬ 
able with our present high standards of 
permanent student bousing. The income 
from the dormitory over and above Imme¬ 
diately operating and maintenance budgets 
shall also accrue to the scholarship fiind. 
The housing program will thus serve two 
very useful purposes at the same time. This 
program has been approved by the board of 
regents of the university. 

The corporation shall be limited to the 
collecting of funds for this program and such 
funds shall be deposited with and disbursed 
by the auditor of the university. No part of 
the subscriptions to the memorial shall be 
used for operating expenses or any other 
purpose. The operating expenses for the 
raising of the memorial fund shall be main¬ 
tained in a special account to be known as 
the World War II memorial operating fund. 
Any balance remaining in the operating 
budget on the dissolution of the corpora¬ 
tion shall be transferred to the memorial 
fund. 

To raise a fund of these proportions Is in¬ 
deed no small task. It requires capital to 
operate. To date, more than $1,000 have 
been raised for this purpose, not Including 
the accomplishments of this program to¬ 
night. The members of the corporation are 
very sure that this operations budget should 
be adequate before such an important me¬ 
morial plan is projected. They have been 
particularly careful to safeguard all interests 


and the future of such a proposal. It is the 
sort of planning we appreciate from mature 
people—the sort of initiative that won our 
greatest war in such unbellev''ble haste. 

We have come together tonight to enjoy 
ourselves once again, to share the pleasures 
of being normal people again in a world at 
peace. We have the pleasures of song and 
laughter, of dance and food. We can enjoy 
this gay throng with lessened inhibition and 
fear of the unknown that have held our 
nerves in tense restraint these many months 
Just passed. The golden bars of service are 
giving way to the golden eagle of the ci¬ 
vilian—the kind of wings so many of you 
have waited so long to receive. This Is our 
kind of a night—the kind you dreamed about 
in jungle. In tent, and fox hole—in prison 
camp. We hope no one is disappointed. 

But if pleasure alone were all, then this 
higher purpose would be lost to us. We 
could feel a lot more free, much more cheer, 
ful, if we knew this party was the beginning 
of another Important plan In our first days 
of peace. We can find a greater release in 
the knowledge that we, too, have given to 
an ideal that is beyond our personal gain; 
that we have stopped these few minutes this 
unusual night to offer our humble and sim¬ 
ple gratitude to those who did so much more 
for U8 than we can ever repay. 

But tonight we can only begin. We have 
told you what this plan contains. We have 
pledged our work, our loyalty, and our sin¬ 
cerity. We now look to you to work with us 
in this worthy cause—^to tell your fathers, 
your mothers, your friends, and any person 
who may find it in his heart to share with us 
this privilege. This plan, we believe. Is as 
large as Texas and we hope that its very size 
will prove the challenge that will set the 
minds of millions of us in Texas to work. 
We want everyone to help us at least a little. 

This twofold plan is imaginative; it Is 
challenging. Important. By building the 
housing unit, the united Income will provide 
additional help to those who deserve and 
need it. I am personally proud that these 
young citizens of the university have 
thought through this plan to this construc¬ 
tive conclusion. To those who may have 
some doubt about the straightforward 
thinking of those who have been our able 
representatives abroad, this sort of straight 
thinking is recommended. 

May these thoughts mean much to you 
and may they clearly express what is intend¬ 
ed to be expressed. The charter of this cor¬ 
poration is open to your inspection. The 
acts of this body are for you to scrutinize. 
May this program be given the broadest of 
expression and then—may the eyes of Texas 
be upon us all. 

Surely in a land that has so freely spent 
more than three hundred billions for war we 
cannot fail to find a mere million for peace— 
for our widows and children and the educa¬ 
tion of our youth. 


Should the OPA Be Extended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February U, 1946 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker. Con* 
gress will make some decision soon about 
the Office of Price Administration. 
Seeking to influence Congress by publio 
pressure, the OPA is carrying on a 
gigantic propaganda drive. It seems de¬ 
signed to force Congress into extending 


the OPA for a year or more with blanket 
powers. 

OPA HAS POWSarOL PROPAGANDA MACBniE 

Obviously, a propaganda machine 
fueled by OPA’s $150,000,000 appropria¬ 
tion is well financed. With gigantic tax 
funds, plus effective use of the radio, the 
admixxistration has propaganda weapons 
to mold most people's opinions on infla¬ 
tion and prices. These weapons, like 
those of the late Nazi propaganda min¬ 
ister. Gtoebbels, would seem to be 
irresistible. 

Accordingly, getting the Inflationary 
problem fairly before the people may be¬ 
come almost impossible. If the admin¬ 
istration. to protect its political power, 
determines to mislead the people, it may 
do so successfully. 

So the road back to economic freedom 
in America may be very difficult. 

Besides the propaganda blitzkrieg, 
other devices are being used to fool the 
people on price control. Examples are 
the peacetime subsidy on coffee, the cit¬ 
rus fruit frameup, and the hamstringing 
of the building industry by OPA. 

Everyone wants low prices on the 
things he buys and high prices for the 
goods or labor he sells. That is human 
nature. President Truman has proposed 
higher wages and lower prices at the 
same time. Suggest to your barber, like 
I did, that he lower his prices and raise 
his wages at the same time. You will 
quickly learn how unfortunate the Presi¬ 
dent's assertion was. 

OPA PROVIDES CUNNING PEOPLE RICB GAINS 

However, this kind of talk in high 
places i$ not fooling the rich and well- 
informed. The burden of such deception 
falls on the humble people, who place full 
faith in official utterances. 

Shrewd people have long been buying 
jewels, land, houses, stocks, paintings, 
and other tangible property. Shortages 
are increasing this desire io trade cur¬ 
rency for goods. But Instead of permit¬ 
ting increased production to offset this 
demand, OPA creates new restrictions. 
These spread the decline in confidence in 
the future value of our money. Is a 
ruinous increase in the cost of living to 
result? 

It can be avoided only if President Tru¬ 
man will plan First, a balanced budget; 
second, instruct OPA that production of 
goods must be their paramount objective; 
and third, annoimce the date for the end 
of the OPA. 

These three simple acts are immediate 
leadership responsibilities. Only these 
actions promptly can prevent a smash-up 
in reconversion. 

If these three steps are not taken 
promptly, disaster is ahead—and not too 
distant. Who says so? The history 
books. 

HISTORY or PRlCE-nZlMO IS A RECORD 
or mSASTER 

Fiat Money Inflation in France, by 
Andrew Dickson White, details a French 
price-fixing experiment that our OPA 
has paralleled to date. It ended in hun¬ 
ger and misery, and before it was over 
the streets ran red with the blood of the 
common people. How Nazi Germany 
Has Controlled Business, issued by the 
Brookings Institute, details price control 
imder Hitler. That report outlines Nazi 
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price-fixing policies. OPA today is Its 
almost exact duplicate. 

The causes of inflation in America go 
back many years. But the battle against 
inflation thus far has been a constant 
retreat. Why? Because there is little 
understanding of this economic disease. 

WHAT CAUSES IN91AT10N? 

The truth about inflation and the high 
cost of living is not%o easy to understand 
as propaganda slogans. But the truth 
will be a more digestible and helpful diet 
for the American people. What causes 
inflation? 

The OPA says that high prices bring 
Inflation. Let us measure that claim 
against the testimony of the top admin¬ 
istration man on money and prices. Mar- 
riner Eccles. 

In official hearings, Mr. Eccles, Chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, testi¬ 
fied; 

Inflation comes from appropriations of 
congressional or legislative bodies in eacess 
of their willingness to impose taxes to pay for 
the expenditures. 

Compare that statement of what 
causes inflation with the OPA’s claim. 
Either Eccles or the OPA is deceiving us. 

Stated more simply, Mr. Eccles de¬ 
clares that when the Government spends 
more than the amount it collects in taxes 
it is Inflating. So Inflation begins with 
deficit spending. We will not remedy 
this situation until this fact is generally 
understood. Deficit spending is the 
cause of inflation and high prices are the 
consequence. 

What does a parent do with a child who 
gets the stomach ache from eating green 
apples? Obviously the vital move is to 
stop the child from eating green apples. 
Similarly, to stop inflation, first deficit 
spending must be stopped. The admin¬ 
istration must balance the Budget. 

CAN THE OPA STOP PRICE RISES? 

Millions of humble citizens have been 
led by propaganda to believe that the 
OPA can stop higher prices. What arc 
the facts? 

The OPA did a necessary Job of war¬ 
time price control. The OPA was used 
to prevent sharp price rises resulting 
from short production of civilian goods. 
But the war is over. Now shortages can 
exist only if the OPA causes them by 
shackling production. There is no short¬ 
age in America of productive capacity. 

OPA IS NOW OPERATING AS A NARCOTIC 

The OPA does not stop price rises be¬ 
cause the OPA does not combat the cause 
of price rises—inflationary deficit spend¬ 
ing. The OPA now operates as a nar¬ 
cotic. A drug which conceals pain or 
othe; symptoms can deceive an ill per¬ 
son. and such a delusion may be fatal. 

We face the danger that the OPA may 
now similarly mislead us. Deficit-financ¬ 
ing goes unnoticed by the same groups 
that want the OPA continued. Thus the 
OPA already is fooling these people into 
believing price controls can evade the 
natural law of supply and demand. 

The OPA now has a further evil effect. 
A drug often stops normal healing proc¬ 
esses. Now the OPA is preventing nat¬ 
ural economic healing processes from 
keeping prices down. 

For example, ordinarily a scarcity of 
bricks results in a higher price for bricks. 


That increase both causes many fac¬ 
tories to step up production and also 
slows down demand. Both the increased 
supply and decreased demand multiply 
the supply of brick. The Increased sup¬ 
ply makes a market surplus and this con¬ 
dition brings prices down again. 

The OPA prevented that natural rem¬ 
edy from expanding brick output for 6 
months in 1945. As a direct result, 
thousands of homes for veterans were 
delayed many months. Finally OPA ad¬ 
justed the price, brick labor wages were 
raised, and with adequate labor the 
brick output is increasing sharply. 

XF RECKLESS SPENDING CONTINUES CAN '^PRICE 
FIXING STOP HIGHER PRICES? 

What is ahead if the Government con¬ 
tinues to create billions of dollars of ex¬ 
cess purchasing power, and tries to hide 
this evil by price-fixing? 

We then face one of two alternatives. 

One alternative is much higher prices, 
by black markets or official prices. In 
either case the frugal, thrifty, and trust¬ 
ing citizens will be systematically and 
ruthlessly cheated by their Government. 
The buying power of their savings, now 
in war bonds, insurance, and other dollar 
obligations will become smaller and 
smaller. During inflation, those who 
have invested their savings in forms of 
cash, present or future, have a uniform 
fate. They all get poor. That hap¬ 
pened in Germany and elsewhere. 

Already price rises from diluting our 
money is bringing distress to the humble 
people and workers generally. It is re¬ 
warding the cold-blooded, cunning, and 
heartless. It is destroying honesty 
among all citizens by frequently requir¬ 
ing black-market deals to get necessities 
of life. 

As Individual economic distress be¬ 
comes acute, serious social disorders are 
probable. 

The President and Congress have been 
warned about this danger many times. 
But even President Truman does not 
seem to comprehend that the root evil 
is the deficit spending, and not the high 
prices that must result from more dollars 
than goods. 

XS AN AMERICAN GESTAPO AHEAD? 

The American people have not been 
told about the other alternative of con¬ 
tinued deficit spending. It is ruthless 
regimentation. Price fixing is crippling 
production. As plants lose money and 
close down, goods disappear from the 
market place. Then a ruthless gestapo 
is set up to cope with the shortage 
scramble to get food, clothing, and shel¬ 
ter. Witness the effect of the closing 
already of over 500 butter-making plants. 

The Nazis controlled inflation by 
using a gestapo. Already the OPA is 
copying the mild early methods of the 
Nazis. Ruthless gestapo methods will 
come later, unless OPA is soon elim¬ 
inated. 

X.ABORING PEOPLE ARE CHIEF VICTIMS 

Always the crushing blow of price 
control falls hardest on the working 
people and the white-collar classes. 
That is why the humble people of Amer¬ 
ica are so disturbed today. 

The fixed incomes and small earnings 
of teachers, public employees, and pen¬ 
sioners cannot stand large price rises. 


Will the frugal financial independence 
of the great middle classes of America 
be broken and destroyed? Undoubtedly 
the communistic elements in the OPA 
gleefully anticipate such a catastrophe. 
But I am likewise sure the patriotic 
Americans within the Administration do 
not want this tragedy to happen. 

President Truman and the OPA can 
tell the people the truth—that deficit 
spending causes price rises by creating 
purchasing power in excess of produc¬ 
tion. They can also tell the people that 
price-fixing slows down production and 
creates the shortages that make prices 
go up. Only a balanced budget, plus a 
Government policy that encourages full 
production, will keep prices down. In 
this direction is found the only genuine 
solution for the high cost of living. 

Extending the OPA without such ac¬ 
tion puts us in the position of the opium 
smoker who knows that the habit will 
destroy him. but who lacks the courage 
to face the distress resulting from break¬ 
ing the habit. 

Ebctending the OPA without balancing 
the Budget and encouraging full pro¬ 
duction will make black marketeering, 
bootlegging, and thievery necessary for 
survival. It will destroy the funda¬ 
mental morality upon which our Chris¬ 
tian civilization is based. How? By 
crippling production. OPA will make le¬ 
gally impossible the satisfaction of 
human needs for food, clothing, and 
housing. But these needs must be met. 
Americans will satisfy them by transac¬ 
tions outside the law. Our current, ex¬ 
periences with black markets, ^o say 
nothing of the prohibition era, have 
demonstrated that Americans know no 
law when their needs or appetites are 
thwarted by arbitrary governmental de¬ 
crees. 

Should the OPA be extended? Only 
if these three conditions are met; First, 
if Congress secures assurance of Presi¬ 
dent Truman of genuine cooperation in 
balancing the Budget; second, if Con¬ 
gress can get adequate assurance that 
the pledge Mr. Bowles made at Hart¬ 
ford June 15.1945, will no longer be sim¬ 
ply campaign oratory for the OPA. That 
pledge declared *‘that OPA pricing pol¬ 
icy shall not stand in the way of all-out 
production of civilian goods and services 
which is the only final answer to tre¬ 
mendous inflationary pressures now 
threatening our economy.” And. third, 
if the extension provides for its elim¬ 
ination by a definite date. 

Should Congress now fall to Insist on 
the restoration of free production and 
free markets quickly, it will mean that 
this generation has given up for a mess 
of temporary pottage the American 
birthright of liberty, Justice, and oppor¬ 
tunity. 


Oregon’s Tax Economy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
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I Include the following article by Tom C. 
Watson from the Sunday Journal, Port¬ 
land, Oreg., of December 16,1945: 

Twin Evils Thrsatsn Oucoon'8 Tax Economy 

(By Tom C. Watson. Multnomah County 
assessor) 

John Stuart Hills, noted English philoso¬ 
pher and economist, once said: 

“History shows that great economic and 
social forces flow like a tide over communities 
only half conscious of that which is befalling 
them. 

“Wise statesmen foresee what time is thus 
brluging, and try to shape institutions and 
mold men's thoughts in accordance with the 
change that is silently coming on. The un¬ 
wise are those who bring nothing construc¬ 
tive to the process, and who greatly Imperil 
the future of mankind by leaving great quea- 
tions to be fought out between Ignorant 
change on one hand, and ignorant opposition 
to change on the other.'* 

The writer lays no claim to prophetic wis¬ 
dom. but it must be apparent to a great many 
that we are now faced with what may well 
be considered as the moat critical national 
and international economic problem ever ex¬ 
perienced in world history. 

No matter what pattern is adopted for 
future national economy, we may well be 
assured that high taxes will prevail in spite 
of all efforts to postpone the liquidation of 
our public obligations, and iet us hope that 
the people, through its own initiative and 
through our national and local lawmakers 
and administrators, will not promulgate un¬ 
necessary additional excessive tax burdens. 

During the reconversion period, as well as 
during normal peacetimes, most careful con¬ 
sideration must be given to prevent the power 
of taxation to utterly destroy the ability to 
pay. 

LOCAL TAX BUKOEN VHRMLATKD TO INCOME 

In our state of Oregon prior to the recent 
war. and in many other States, the bulk of 
our local tax burden was not related to in¬ 
come. The principal source of tax revenue 
was derived from property. Property, in its 
various forms, is the foundation and source 
of all wealth end Income of whatever nature. 
It naturally follows that excessive tax bur¬ 
dens imposed on property tends to exert a 
powerful and destructive influence on all in¬ 
come of both business and labor. Such a 
condition gradually breeds economic depres¬ 
sions and leads to eventual bankruptcy fol¬ 
lowed by moral and mental degeneracy of 
many of our people. 

Property taxation in Oregon in its present 
trend will soon reach a dangerous point 
approaching property confiscation unless 
other sources of public revenue can be found 
to relieve the tax pressure on property. This 
situation is further accentuated by the in¬ 
creasing extension of subsidies in the form 
of property-tax exemptions which are taking 
on alarming proportions. The diminishing 
quantity of taxable property in the State is 
forced to assume the additional tax burden 
shifted from non taxable property, although 
tax-exempt property receives the same bene¬ 
fits and protection of governmental service 
as taxable property but at no cost to its 
owners for this service. 

Property tax exemptions have been too 
generously interpreted and too freely grant¬ 
ed. As a general rule, tax exemption laws in 
this state have been rather loosely drawn. 
Exemptions have not only been too freely 
granted, but the laws, in many respects, are 
lacking in specific directives in the applica¬ 
tion of the laws. This ambiguity leads to 
many puzzling conjectures as to where to 
draw the line between taxable and nontax- 
able properties. 

It Is doubtful If many of our taxpayers 
are aware of the fact that subsidies in the 
form of tax exemptions are granted to some 
of the property of certain profit-seeking en¬ 
terprises that are not of an eleemosynary or 
of a public character. In Multunomah County 


alone these exemptions amount to nearly 
$3,500,000 of assessed value on the current 
property tax roll. 

While the total value of all tax-exempt 
property in Multnomah County has not yet 
been determined, it is probable that the fig¬ 
ure will run well over $100,000,000 In assess¬ 
able value, which is approximately one-fifth 
of the total assessed value in the county. 

Tax exemptions for property of the State 
and its political aubdivisions are vital and 
necessary to public welfare. But there are 
two schools of thought as to what, if any, 
exemption should extend to privately owned 
property of other institutions. This is a 
matter for the people and its lawmakers to 
decide. 

The fact remains that increasing demands 
for more governmental service and increasing 
tax-exemption demands for nonpublicly 
owned property are exerting a tremendous 
tax load pressure against taxable property. 
This tendency discourages home ownership 
and industrial expansion. 

If we are to encourage new Industries to 
locate in Oregon we should at least be able 
to show a fair and reasonable tax rate. 

The value o.‘ all tax-exempt public and 
privately owned property in the State rep¬ 
resents a very considerable amoimt. There 
is no existing record of the summation of 
this value; but through an act of the 1946 
legislature, the assessor of each county of the 
State, commencing with the 1946 assessment, 
will be required to evaluate tax-exempt prop¬ 
erties and report the summaries annually to 
the State tax commission. It is hoped that 
these reports may provide sufllclent facts to 
form a basis for future constructive legisla¬ 
tion without endangering public and quasi- 
public institutions. 

rCOXRAL ROLDIN08 VASTLY IMCBBASED 

Closely correlated to the subject of State 
and local tax-exempted property is the mat¬ 
ter of the Increasing encroachments of land 
acquirements by the Federal Government 
from the States and their subdivisions 

At the present time approximately 64 per¬ 
cent of the land area of Oregon Is federally 
owned and tax exempt 

A few of the counties receive some revenue 
from revested Oregon and California railroad 
grant lands and from war emergency bous¬ 
ing projects. According to reports fron gov¬ 
ernmental sources, more than 60 peicent of 
the land area of the 11 Western States Is 
owned by the United States, and Federal ac¬ 
quisitions, exclusive* of military requirements, 
are building uf at the approximate rate of 
1,000,000 acres per year 

According to a report ot Beptexrbe. 2944 
of an interim committee of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress appointed to mske a study 
of public lands in connection with the effect 
of tax exemptions on State and local gov¬ 
ernment, recent acqulsitioni- of the Federal 
Government have created fiscal problems in 
a number of the counties of Orefon Also, 
in the Portland area, shipyards and defense 
establlshmentr have created problems sim¬ 
ilar to those created in other areas Ex¬ 
cerpts from the report are quoted as follows: 

“Multnomah County, Oreg.; This is the 
smallest county in area in the State. It has 
272,000 acres. About one-third of that area 
is occupied by the city of Portland and its 
immediate suburban district. In the last 
year 73.000 acres, or 27 percent of the total 
area of the county were federally owned. 
60,000 acres being forest land, and the re¬ 
maining being various Federal agencies. It 
was brought out that the area of the port 
of Portland has ween one of the largest de¬ 
velopments in the shipbuilding program; the 
Maritime Commission, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Navy, Bonneville Ad¬ 
ministration have made some special ac¬ 
quisitions, have acquired tracts of land, not 
large In area, but among the highest valued 
land In the city of Portland and in Mult¬ 
nomah County. The tax loss on the prop¬ 
erty acquired for the air base by the Mari¬ 


time Commission now amounts to over $600,- 
000 annually in Multnomah County. 

“With reference to the question of acquisi¬ 
tion of lands, the cities of the State of Oregon 
have not been very greatly hurt In the lands 
taken over. However, the city of Portland 
has been hurt and other cities can be hurt. 
In that If lands without a corporate boundary 
of the city are taken over, then the addi¬ 
tional burden of county taxes on that prop¬ 
erty will be thrown oq the remaining prop¬ 
erty of the county and the cities will then 
have to bear an additional burden of the 
property tax. 

“The combined levies of counties, schools, 
and cities in the State of Oregon for cities 
over 2,500 population last year averaged 62 
m<ll8. The average assessed valuation ran 
somewhere between 45 and 60 cents on the 
dollar, and it is obvious that $6.20 taxes on 
that valuation Is excessive If there Is more 
thrown in that tax, there will be a practical 
limitation reached where additional taxes 
can't be charged, and that is aside from our 
constitutional limitation. If that practical 
limitation is reached, hen certain services 
of the Government will not be given and 
citizens will demand those services, and it is 
only reasonable to expect they will be fur¬ 
nished by a more centralized government, 
and it will continue the trend toward cen> 
tralizatlon of government and take it away 
from the people where it should be." 

BULK OT AOQUlSXnOMS IN WXBTXBN STATUS 

The bulk of all Federal acquisitions oi 
lands for national purposes has been ac¬ 
quired In the 11 Western States. These ap¬ 
propriations have reached such proportions 
as to seriously reduce the tax revenue pro¬ 
ducing area of these States. 

The cost of government is increasing in rel¬ 
ative proportion to the rapidly increasing 
populations in these Western States. Conse¬ 
quently the gradual encroachment of Federal 
ownership of property in the area is present¬ 
ing a serious fiscal problem. 

The burden created by this problem should 
be shared by the other 37 States of the Union, 
and a fair distribution of the load could be 
accompllsbed through payments of taxes by 
the Federal Government to the States in 
which the property acqulsitlonii have been 
made. The matter of somr such relief is 
under consideration by the Congress at the 
present time. This should be given further 
impetus by the motivated interest of citizens 
and public officials. 

It is the opinion of the writer that all prop¬ 
erty situated in any locality of a sovereign 
State, appropriated for any national public 
use other than for the corporate adminlstra- 
tiv3 use of the Federal Government, should 
bear Its fair relative share in the support of 
tbr local government in which it Is situated. 

Unless our people make an organized and 
concerted effort to solve these fiscal problems 
provoked by Increasing tax exemptions, prop¬ 
erty taxes will soon reach the danger point 
approaching property confiscation. It Is high 
time that the people of our Oregon communi¬ 
ties should take an active interest in the 
problem here presented. 

Address Before Breen McCracken Post, 
American Legion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM T. GRANAHAN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» February 14.1946 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in ac¬ 
cordance with my unanimoite-conaent 
request, which was granted, 1 am insert- 
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ing the following remarks which I made 
on February 11,1946, at a meeting of the 
Sixth District, the American Legion, at 
the Breen McCracken Post, No. 270, 1 
North Fiftieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

I Buppose it Was inevitable to have been 
introduced to you^e Congressman Wxlliam 
T. Oranahan. WhUe I am proud of the 
opportunity to serve you in the House of 
Representatives I think I should prefer to 
speak to you tonight as Just Bill Orana¬ 
han— legionnaire. 

Among you tonight I see a good many 
young fellows. They are the fellows who just 
polished off the minor Incidents we’ve been 
bothered with during the last 6 years. They 
are the fellows who have taken part in the 
greatest war In history. We of World War I 
can appreciate to some extent the hardships 
you have endured. Ours was the lesser; yes, 
yours, the greatest in world’s history. 

The truth of the matter is that all war Is 
tough. War is cruel and ugly. No matter 
what your job In the armed forces: no matter 
where you found yourself—stateside or over¬ 
seas—war was tough for you in relation to 
your clvilicn status. The discipline you 
endured; the physical punishment you took; 
the long hours of watchful waiting; the days 
and months of gnawing loneliness you suf¬ 
fered were experienced by all men. in all wars. 
The difference was in the degrees we expe¬ 
rienced It—not in the things themselves 

Recognizing this, then, we can s^nse a spir¬ 
it of comradeship between men of both wars. 
We can acknowledge the relationship be¬ 
tween the legionnaire of yesterday, and the 
legionnaire of today. Our experiences were 
pretty much the same except they happened 
to different individuals. In different genera¬ 
tions, and in varying degrees. The thing 
itself ever remains the same—ugly, horrible, 
wasteful. 

There are those who take the position the 
new veteran needs an organization of his 
own. They say he needs to be the keeper 
of his own destiny. They say that we, of 
the first world war, cannot bridge the gap 
between us. They say all these things not 
really believing them because they can't be 
true. Logic tells us they can’t be true. 

Everyday in Congress I bridge that gap. In 
fact, for me, there is no gap. 

Man’s problems, fundamentally are the 
same. He is hungry, tired, sick—^he may be 
all of those things together, and at the 
same time, but It doesn’t make any difference 
whether he served In World War 1 or World 
War II. He can be just as hungry, tired, or 
sick, as those who served in either war or 
for that matter, in no war at all. The differ¬ 
ence lies in the degreee of his suffering. The 
treatment is Invariably the same. 

No matter what a new organization can 
accomplish, the American Legion has already 
accomplished. No matter what problem the 
new veteran can, and does, present, the 
American Legion is already familiar with it— 
and its treatment. Years of bitterness, 
heartache, and men’s lives have gone into 
the growth of the American Legion. Today 
it stands as a monument to the greatness of 
the American ideal: 

“For God and country; to uphold and de¬ 
fend the Constitution; to maintain law and 
order; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community. State, and Na¬ 
tion; to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy.’’ 

Can any new organization do more than 
that? 

Yes, comrades, there is a kindred spirit 
between us of the last war and those of this. 
We have all made the same identical sacri¬ 
fices and pretty much for the same purposes. 
We served our Nation to the best of our indi¬ 
vidual ability and we can face the future with 


pride In the knowledge that we were strong, 
fearless Americans—Americana who bow be¬ 
fore no man; Americans who have never 
been vanquished in battle; Americans who 
stand ready to defend, again and again, the 
great principles of democracy. 

Yes; we have won wars, but what about the 
peace? 

I don’t mean peace as we have come to 
read about it in the press. I mean the indi¬ 
vidual peace of each man and his family. 1 
mean the peace of mind and soul so precious 
to every man. I mean the peace that comes 
only from individual security, a job. medical 
care, education, and the right to free enter¬ 
prise. 

What about these things? How will they 
be accomplished and by whom? 

The answer to that lies in legislation which 
only you can make possible. You can make 
It possible bv your desire to accompllEh cer¬ 
tain alms. You can make it possible by look¬ 
ing upon me—and all elected officials—as 
your friends. I am not only willing to 
create—and endeavor to have passed—legis¬ 
lation beneficial to veterans—I am eager. I 
want to do It because I am one of you. I 
understand your problems and I want to 
help. 

I can’t do It without your help. T. need 
your support, your energy and your power to 
make my cfllce effective. We cannot pass our 
days in apathy toward ihese problems and 
expect satisfactory results. We cannot, feel¬ 
ing secure in our own Job. Ignore the cem- 
rade who has none. We cannot find satisfac¬ 
tion In our own health knowing our comrade 
needs care. We cannot be pleased with our 
own well-being, knowing our comrade shows 
the burning marks of war on his mind and 
body. 

We have got to be strong In unity to help 
one another. We cannot be divided in ideas 
and Ideals, We cannot allow our comrades 
to foster small, ineffective organizations and 
hope to accomplish the things for which this, 
and other, wars were fought. We must go 
forth and preach the gospel of unity and one¬ 
ness of purpose we have got to back ourselves 
to win if this war for security of the Indi¬ 
vidual Is to mean anything more than empty 
phrases and vacant, useless lives. 

We must be living examples of man’s re¬ 
sponsibility to man. 

I stand ready to help you with every ounce 
of energy; every waking minute: with every 
resource at my command. I am a Legion¬ 
naire. I am a veteran. I am a Congressman. 
I am your elected representative because you 
helped to make me so. I can do much on my 
own Initiative. I can do more with your help. 

To me this need for helping our fellow 
man Is more than Just an ideal—It Is a deep 
and abiding conviction that therein lies the 
salvation of all mankind. We must give to 
get. We must help each other. We must 
have faith in each other; faith In the future; 
and above all, faith In ourselves. Only with 
the deepest of faith In the motives and pur¬ 
poses of our fellow man can we progress. 

Tonight, right now, there are those who 
cry out In anguish for help. They are here; 
they are In foreign lands; they are every¬ 
where—the world over. They need us. They 
need you. They need me. We, comrade, need 
each other. I’m ready. Are you? 


Housing Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

• OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I Include herewith an article 
from the February 1946 issue of the 
American Federationist, official maga¬ 
zine of the American Federation of La¬ 
bor: 

HOUSING CRISIS 

The American Federation of Labor, Its 
central labor unions, building and construc¬ 
tion trades councils, and other affiliates In 
local communities are organized and prepared 
to give the fullest measure of cooperation to 
the Industry and to the government. Fed¬ 
eral and local. In a concerted drive to meet 
the Nation’s critical housing shortage. 

The building and construction trade unions 
of the A. F. of L. are formulating a series of 
positive programs to assure to the Nation an 
ample supply of building trades mechanics 
and aborers in all classifications of skill In 
every community to build the volume of 
housing construction urgently required under 
the existing conditions. 

Fullest cooperation Is being given by our 
unions In developing and putting Into effect 
apprentice-training programs to provide em- 
p’oyment opportunities under fair labor 
standards to returning veterans and to work¬ 
ers displaced from war Jobs Our unions have 
assumed their full share of responsibility in 
expediting these programs, which have al¬ 
ready been set up In ccoperntlon with con¬ 
struction contractors under the standards 
approved by the Apprentice Training Service 
of the Department of Labor. There are to¬ 
day nearly 12,000 contractors who have Joined 
with unions in establishing area-wide pro¬ 
grams In 800 communities Tlip executive 
counsel commends the building and construc¬ 
tion trades department for its leadership in 
this vital work 

Acute shortage of certain scarce building 
materials is the biggest barrier in the way 
of rapid expansion of home construction. 
We urge the adoption of the following emer¬ 
gency programs to accelerate increased home 
construction and expedite reconversion: 

1. Congressional appropriation to estab¬ 
lish a revolving fund for loans and special 
financial aids to building materials manu¬ 
facturers which would enable them to ex¬ 
pand production to capacity volume. Re¬ 
quirement of minimum wage standards as a 
condition of such financial aid. 

2. Immediate action to raise the low wages 
which prevail in the manufacture of certain 
building materials to a fair standaixl. Pro¬ 
vision should be made for price adjustments 
In cases w'here wages have been actually cor¬ 
rected, but only where there is a proved need 
to modify price ceilings for this purpose. 

3. A temporary emergency pregram of al¬ 
location of scarce building materials which 
would: 

(a) Assure a supply of materials for the 
essential minimum of Industrial and other 
nonresidential construction, and 

(b) Direct the flow of the bulk of building 
materials into the construction of moderate- 
priced and low-rent home.s under firm quality 
standards. This temporary allocation pro¬ 
gram should be decentralized in order to fit 
the needs of different areas and should be 
subject to quarterly revision. Allocation 
should be terminated as soon as the supply 
of materials is adequate. 

Wage Incomes are being generally reduced. 
Wage earners and veterans must be pro¬ 
tected against further Increases in the cost 
of living due to the inflated cost of shelter. 
Continuation of effective rent control until 
the supply of rental dwellings is adequate 
is a vital necessity to all workers and to the 
whole Nation. 

The postwar housing emergency was ag¬ 
gravated but not created by the war It is 
the outgrowth of a quarter century of failure 
to provide an adequate supply of moderate- 
priced homes within reach of families of 
small means. 

America’s housing emergency will not be 
met by emergency means alone. We make 
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an emphatic call upon Congresa to enact 
without delay the Wagner-EUender-Taft gen¬ 
eral housing bill, S. 1502, which embodies a 
long-range program tor housing families of 
all incomes with the maximum reliance on 
private enterprise and local Initiative. 

This bipartisan legislation contains the 
major objectives of the national housing 
policy formulated by the A. P. of L., and has 
the unqualified support of the great mass of 
wage earners. It is the only program which 
will provide the complete answer to America’s 
housing need. 

The executive council welcomes the ap¬ 
pointment of Wilson Wyatt as the national 
housing expediter, and his nomination as 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. The A P. of L. will give Mr. Wyatt 
fullest cooperation in every sound measure 
he undertakes to accomplish his difficult task. 
The Nation-wide drive Just launched by Pres¬ 
ident William Green and Chairman Harry C. 
Bates of the A. F. of L. housing committee* 
in 800 commimities for labor’s active aid in 
carrying out local housing programs is evi¬ 
dence of labor's preparedness to make a real 
contribution to the public Interest. 


All Open Letter to the Congress of the 
United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ED. V. IZAC 

OF CALH^RNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including an 
article appearing in the February 1946 
issue of Seapower, by Ralph A. Bard, 
president of the Navy League of the 
United States: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE T7NITED 
STATES FROM RALPH A. BARD 

As president of the Navy League of the 
United States. I want to comment on Presi¬ 
dent Truman's recommendations to Congress 
covering the unification of the armed serv¬ 
ices. While the Navy League agrees that 
coordination of the armed forces must be 
accomplished, we do not agree with the pro¬ 
gram as outlined by President Tiuman In two 
Important respects. 

Although President Tiuman held his pres¬ 
ent high office and acted as Commander In 
Chief of the armed forces for but a few 
months ''f the war Just concluded, his pres¬ 
entation definitely Indicates that he is well 
Infoimcd and that his conclusions as to the 
necessity for coordination arc sound. How¬ 
ever. with all due respect to the President, 
many other men who have served their coun¬ 
try loyally and with dlrtlnction have been In 
an even better position, over a longer period 
of time, to observe the operations of the 
armed forces both on land, in connection 
with their business procedures, and in the 
field, and their honest views deserve thought¬ 
ful and deliberate consideration before final 
action Is taken. That there is no need for 
further discussion of this moat Important 
subject, we do not agree. 

Speaking both for the Navy League and 
from my own experience as Assistant and 
Under Secretary of the Navy for 4V^ years 
ending Jtily 1, 1045, I respectfuUy disagree 
with the President's conclusions as to the 
beat method of achieving this coordination 
In two important parts of his program. 

We believe that the top military command 
should reside In a Joint chiefs of staff rather 
than In a single chief of staff; the Joint 
caalsfs of Staff should be composed of the 


Chief of Staff to the Prealdsnt, and the mili¬ 
tary hcade ol the Army, Navy, and Air Forcea. 

We also believe that the civilian control 
of the armed forces, which, under the Presi¬ 
dent's plan, would be a tingle Secretary of 
National Defense, should not be placed in the 
hands of one man at^lnted by the President, 
but that It should reside In a national secu¬ 
rity council composed of the Secretary of 
State. Secretary of the Army, Secretary of the 
Navy. Secretary of Air, and the Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, an 
agency which should be created to coordinate 
domestic and economic policies somewhat 
comparable to the War Production Board In 
the war just concluded. Either the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States could be the Chair¬ 
man of this National Security Council or the 
President could ai^int the Chairman. 

It is our opinion that this is the type of 
control of the military forces of this country 
which fits a democracy such as ours and 
which I am convinced that majority of our 
Citizens would support and prefer. 

No single individual except the President 
of the United States, who is elected and not 
appointed, has ever been in control of both 
the Army and the Navy in our history, and 
this autocratic power over our military forces 
In the hands of any Individual, either a mili¬ 
tary man or a civilian Secretary not elected 
by the people but appointed by tbe Presi¬ 
dent, is not in line with our past democratic 
procedure, and such a departure from prece¬ 
dent is unnecessary at this time, if ever. 

We are of the opinion that the coordina¬ 
tion of the armed forces can be made more 
effective under the program as outlined by 
the President with these two changes. 

Decisions of greatest importance emanat¬ 
ing from a Joint Chiefs of Staff or a National 
Security Council will have received more 
expert consideration, with a broader view¬ 
point, and should be wiser than those ema¬ 
nating from a single Chief of Staff or a single 
Secretary of National Defense, and 1 am con¬ 
fident that such decisions will be more readily 
accepted by our citizens. This will be par¬ 
ticularly true if we are to have compulsory 
military service. 

It is our belief that, with these two im¬ 
portant changes in the plan presented by 
President Truman, a coordinated program 
acceptable to all branches of the service and 
to the great majority of our citizens can be 
worked out. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or XLUNOI8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the February 1946 issue of the 
American Federationist, official maga¬ 
zine of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

PRICE CONTROL 

America is already afflicted with a high 
spending fever—tbe unmistakable first symp¬ 
tom of inflation. X^e flush of false pros¬ 
perity can be detected not only In Wall 
Street but in every grocery store In the Na¬ 
tion. Prompt action Is required to check the 
Infection. 

Past experience has taught us that eco¬ 
nomic upheavals travel In the wake of wars. 
The uncontroUed boom that foUowed World 
War Z collapsed In 1929 with a Shock which 
upset the entire wQnd% economy. In Aifler- 
tea the ensuing depression was never over¬ 


come untfl a new war started. Our country 
must not embark upon that disastrous cycle 
again. 

Yet conditions are ripe for another eco¬ 
nomic spree. The American people, starved 
during the war for neceesities and comforts 
which modern oivllization provides, are stam¬ 
peding empty markets, begging for a chance 
to spend their savings In a hurry. Specula¬ 
tive activities and luxury spending are reach¬ 
ing xuw heights. Pressure for higher prices 
obtains powerful support from the shortages 
of supplies and materialn which inevitably 
will continue for many months, until pro¬ 
duction for peacetime needs reaches greater 
volume. 

Under these circumstances it would be 
suicidal for our Government to drop price 
controls on June 30. when the present law 
expires. 

President Truman has asked Congress to 
extend the law for another year, until June 
30. 1947. The executive council of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor supports that rec¬ 
ommendation. It also urgCB that action be 
taken promptly because uncertainty as to 
future policy already is slowing down pro¬ 
duction. Business is reluctant to make ad¬ 
vance commitments in the dark. 

Let it be clearly understood, however, that 
the American Federation of Labor regards 
price control as a necessary evil. In normal 
times we would vigorously oppose any such 
Government interference with a free econo¬ 
my. Even now. controls should be exercised 
cautiously and selectively. The moment 
production of any particular article comes 
within safe range of meeting the demand for 
It. the OPA should remove its artificial ceil¬ 
ings and allow natural competitive forces to 
bring the selling price down to its natural 
level. 

The administration of price control dur¬ 
ing and after the war has been spotty and 
needs to be tightened up. Even with price 
control, the Government admits the cost 
of living has gone up 80 percent since 1941. 
The actual figure is closer to 50 percent. In 
our opinion, because of the devious artifices 
by which the law has been evaded and the 
public victimized. 

Despite the many obvious failures of price 
control, the American people realize how 
much worse they would have fared without 
It. They also understand how dangerous it 
would be to drop price controls now. For 
example, rent ceilings, which have been fair¬ 
ly successfully enforced, would burst right 
through the roof because of the acute hous¬ 
ing shortage. 

It has been argued that price controls can¬ 
not be maintained without parallel wage 
controls. The impression seems to be that 
the Government has dropped wage controls. 
This is not the case. The Government's 
policy, administered by the new Wage Sta¬ 
bilization Board, forbids the granting of 
wage increases which would be used as the 
basis for an employer's demand for a higher 
price celling. Departures from this rule will 
be made only in exceptional hardship cases. 

Hon. J. HaiTj McGregor, of Oliio, Offers 
Aid! to Hoaeiof Needs and Urges Stop¬ 
ping Exports of Critical Building Blate- 
rialt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. HARRY McGregor 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBBSSNTATZVE8 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr.McOBEQOR. Mr. Speaker, hous¬ 
ing ie one of the major problems con- 
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fronting us at this time. Legislation will 
soon come before the Congress covering 
this subject. I am wondering If any leg¬ 
islation is actually needed. Would it not 
be better to do away with some of the 
strangling rules and regulations that are 
now hindering production, construction 
and repair, so that our people can be 
given a free opportunity to carry on this 
program with a minimum of Federal 
regulations. I think we are all in agree¬ 
ment that housing should be made avail¬ 
able at the earliest possible date. 

The new national housing executive, 
Wilson Wyatt, recently made a suggestion 
that Congress enact legislation to put 
ceiling prices on all houses, old as well 
as new. and that price controls be ex¬ 
tended to building lots in cities as the 
means of bringing the cost of housing 
down into line with veterans* pocket- 
books. Another Federal official has rec¬ 
ommended the use of subsidies to spur 
construction. Congress will soon be 
given the opportunity to decide what 
policy they want to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that regimen¬ 
tation and subsidies are the stock solu¬ 
tions of bureaucrats to any problem. I 
insist that we tackle this problem with 
logical weapons and not simply allow 
more controls and more Federal spend¬ 
ing. The facts of the housing situation 
are well known. The cost of home build¬ 
ing could be materially reduced if com¬ 
mon sense were applied. Wartime re¬ 
strictions were imposed on home build¬ 
ing to save materials and labor. Home 
building is one of the basic hopes for 
high postwar employment, and cer¬ 
tainly. Mr. Speaker, the country needs 
millions of new houses. 

I am of the firm conviction that man¬ 
datory restrictions discourage new 
building, inflate the price of homes 
already built, and allow black market in 
housing. Federal directives and red tape 
are preventing private capital from con¬ 
structing new homes and from making 
necessary repairs. 

I firmly believe that private Industry 
can and will build new houses at fair 
prices if they are not “bossed** by Wash¬ 
ington bureaus. What my people want is 
an opportunity to build and repair with¬ 
out Government interference and access 
to the materials necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, building supplies are 
critical. Such being the case, why are 
we shipping millions upon millions of 
board measure feet of lumber prefabri¬ 
cated houses, and other critical housing 
materials to foreign countries? Let us 
look at the record in order to prove that 
we are not doing everything possible to 
help the housing situation. Recently I 
contacted the Foreign Trade Division of 
the Bureau of the Census and asked 
them to give me figures relating to the 
export of lumber and building materials 
during the year of 1945. I find in the fig¬ 
ures obtained that we exported from the 
United States in 1945 the following 
amount of lumber, in round figures; 

January, 28,000,000 feet; February. 
32.000.000 feet: March. 29.000.000 feet; 
April, 26,000.000 feet; May, 30,000,000 
feet; June. 24,000,000 feet; July. 38.- 
000,000 feet; August, 44,000.000 feet; 
September, 41,000,000 feet; October, 43.- 


000,000 feet; November. 39,000,000 feet; 
December, 49,000,000 feet. 

*rhis represents approximately 423,- 
000,000 feet of lumber exported for the 
year of 1945. 

Under the Quota set up by the present 
Civilian Production Administration, 
they are contemplating expoiting 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in 1946, and, Mr. 
Speaker, definite arrangements are now 
in effect to export 225,000.000 feet of 
this lumber during the first 3 months of 
this year. 

In addition to this, we are exporting 
approximately 300,000 doors, trims, and 
so forth, per month that are necessary 
for house construction, 14,925.000 brick 
p.r month, and nearly 3.000,000 square 
feet of plaster and wallboard: also. I 
might add that we are exporting in ex¬ 
cess of 27,000 bath tubs and fixtures per 
month. 

Now, I firmly believe that, in all fair¬ 
ness, we should put the blame where it 
rightfully belongs, and 1. therefore, in¬ 
sist that our Government immediately 
stop exporting this building material 
which is so critical in our country and 
which is so badly needed for house con¬ 
struction and repair work. 

In order that my colleagues may know 
where somre of this lumber has been ex¬ 
ported, I beg to cite the record as fur¬ 
nished me by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and, in order to be 
perfectly fair, I am citing figures cover¬ 
ing the period since VJ-day: 

To Canada there were exported from 
the United States, in October, 5,249.000 
board feet of lumber; November, 5,710,- 
000 board feet of lumber; December, 
4,539,000 board feet of lumber. 

To Cuba: October. 1,705,000 board 
feet of lumber; November. 2,053,000 
board feet of lumber; December, 1,506,- 
OCO board feet of lumber. 

To Mexico: October, 1,253.000 board 
feet of lumber; November, 892,000 board 
feet of lumber; December, 1.363,000 board 
feet of lumber. 

To United Kingdom: October, 20,247,- 
000 board feet of lumber; November, 11,- 
141,000 board feet of lumber; December, 
29.310.000 board feet of lumber. 

To the Netherlands: October, 1,100,- 
000 board feet of lumber; November, 
622,000 board feet of liunbcr; December, 
613.C00 board feet of lumber. 

To Palestine and Trans-Jordan: Oc¬ 
tober. 3.898.000 board feet of lumber; 
November, 2,795,000 board feet of lumber. 

In addition to this, may I call your 
attention to the fact that in October 1945 
we shipped 1,159,462 square feet of plas¬ 
ter and wallboard to France, and in No¬ 
vember 1,471,928 square feet cf plaster 
and wallboard. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this program of 
exporting is seriously affecting the entire 
building program within the United 
States, and especially affecting oui* vet¬ 
erans in their efforts to secure homes 
upon their return from service, overseas. 

I do not deny that we have a greater 
demand for housing material than we 
have the supply, but it certainly seems 
ridiculous to me that we continue to re¬ 
duce that supply by this large program 
of export. I think this administration 
should take immediate action and. be¬ 
fore coming to Congress and suggesting 


a continuation of bureaucratic control, 
it should stop the exportation of lumber 
and other building materials. We want 
to truthfully say we are leaving no stone 
unturned in our endeavors to solve the 
housing problem. Let us give some defi¬ 
nite consideration to our people here at 
home. 


What Price Strikes? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas City Labor Bulletin is the official 
weekly publication of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor local unions in the 
greater Kansas City area. 

In the issue of February 8. 1946. the 
editor. George J. Harrison, points with 
pride to the fact that A. P. of L. unions 
have succeeded in obtaining benefits for 
their members with a very few strikes, 
and that they have kept their demands 
within such a range that wage hikes 
would not require price hikes. He ob¬ 
serves that when wage demands are such 
that price ceilings must be lifted the 
workers obtain no real gain, but in fact 
sustain a serious loss. 

In the same editorial column Mr. Har¬ 
rison presented the following: 

WHAT DOBS A STEIKB COST? 

Some strikes are unavoidable because 
management refuses to bargain in good faith. 
The AFL maintains, however, that a strike 
should be the last resort, used only after 
genuine efforts at collective bargaining, con> 
clliation. and arbitration have failed. The 
reason for this is clear. Count the cost of a 
strike to the workers: 

Suppose the workers are earning an aver¬ 
age wage of $1 per hour. The company offers 
an increase of 12 cents to $1.12, but the union 
turns down th'^ offer because they think a 
Government board may give them more. 
They go on strik*' and stay out for 8 weeks. 
E'ach worker loses an average of $358 (pay 
for 8 weeks of 40 hours at $1.12 an houi). 
At the end of that time the Government 
beard awards 18 cents. 6 cents more than the 
company offered. The company accepts the 
award and grants 18 cents, but it will take 
the workers nearly 3 years’ work before this 
extra 6 cents will amount to enough to 
repay their loss. If. as seems more likely, 
the company refuses to accept the award 
and gives only 3 cents more (15 cents in all), 
then It will take the workers nearly 6 years 
of work before their extra 3 cents per hour 
will add up to the amount they lost by tha 
strike, If the extra 3 cents per hour will add 
up to the amount they lost by the strike. If 
the extra 3 cents or 6 cents breaks a price 
celling, workers may take losses they can 
never regain. 

If, on the other hand, the workers hnd 
avoided the strike and used every means to 
build up a sound relationship of good will 
between their union and the company, and 
both sides had turned their attention to 
getting out production, they could have 
gained much more than the extra 3 cents 
or 6 cents In further wage Increases. They 
could have saved their srtrlke loss and won 
public good will by turning out the products 
other people were waiting to buy. That is 
why responsible AFL leaders bargain In good 
faith and make every effort to avoid strikes. 
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The sound, logical, common sense of 
this editorial should appeal to the rea* 
Boning of every member of organized 
labor in every instance where wage ques¬ 
tions are discussed. 

With such a labor philosophy prevail¬ 
ing, is it any wonder that in Kansas, 
American Federation of Labor unions 
are able to point to their record of no 
major strikes either during the war dr 
since VJ-day? It is a record of labor- 
management harmony unsurpassed in 
any of the other States. 


Samples of CIO Leadership 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Reuther. leader of the General Motors 
strike, and his brother, Victor Reuther, 
once went on a tour of social engineering 
in Europe. This was in 1933. They liked 
the Communist set-up in Russia so well 
that they spent 16 months working in a 
Communist factory in Gorske in order 
to orient themselves in the Industrial 
system of Russia. They returned to the 
United States in 1935 and were leaders 
in the Michigan sit-down strikes of 1937. 

The Reuther brothers were Socialists 
before they went on their tour of Europe. 
Today they condemn the American way 
of life and our free enterprise system. 
Victor Reuther in an article in Common 
Sense magazine says: 

Private ownerehip of monopolistic in¬ 
dustries (Oeneral Motors) must be replaced 
by forms of social ownership such as TVA 
and cooperatives, aU fundamentally demo¬ 
cratic in character. 

This quote, coupled with their Social¬ 
ist background and their Communist in¬ 
doctrination while in Russia, gives the 
key to the Reuther brothers' program 
for the future of American industry. Is 
that the road we want to travel? 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
statements concerning the Reuther 
brothers as leaders of the CIO, and to 
show how ruthless and inaccurate the 
CIO leaders are in their publicity pro¬ 
gram, how they distort facts in an effort 
to further their power, I Include as a part 
of my remarks the following article by 
Frank Kent, taken from the Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star of February 13, 1946: 
Th» Omcat Game of PoLrnca— Writer Bays 

CIO’s ArrmioE Prevents Reasonable Ac¬ 
ceptance OP Claims 

(By Prank R. Kent) 

It does seem that since the inauguration 
8 months ago of the calculated effort to force 
submission of both industry and Govern¬ 
ment to its demands, the character of the 
CIO arguments, the absurdity of its accusa¬ 
tions and the general quality of Its propa¬ 
ganda would make it impossible for reason¬ 
ably sensible persons to accept Its claims or 
support Its position. 

True, the CIO has great publicity advan¬ 
tages over the other side, but the stuff it has 
been putting out recently Is so largely phony 
and unfounded tliat, however palatable It 


may be to the gullible mseeee. It le dtmealt 
to understand bow it can faU to revolt any 
fairly informed pereon. The truth la that 
In Its controverey with the General Motore 
and the United States Steel, the CIO has 
utlllEed its superior propaganda poeltlon to 
consistently distort the facts and misrepre¬ 
sent its opponents. 

MSTOaXlON OF PACTS CHAROED 

Normally that would seem a serious charge 
against any organisation. It is not a serious 
charge against the CIO because there Isn’t 
even a pretense of being accurate or fair 
about its propaganda or about Its propagand¬ 
ists. They are imconcealedly determined to 
present the best case for themselves and the 
worst for industry with which they possibly 
can get by. regardless of the facts. 

With an easier and less costly access to the 
channels of communication, It la their shame¬ 
less practice not only to denounce as false 
everything the other side puts out but to 
repeat their own false statements after they 
have been disproved. Unencumbered by 
ethics or standards, the CIO propagandists 
regard that as a perfectly sound policy and 
are rather contemptuous at the failure of in¬ 
dustry to operate along the same lines. 

EXAMPLES ARE PLENTIFUL 

Examples of CIO distortion are plentiful. 
In the General Motors strikes the basic 
charge was that there is an “organized plot” 
upon the part of the automobile Industry to 
“destroy organized labor.” Over and over 
this was repeated. And then Ford and 
Chrysler signed up and settled with the 
tmion, leaving Oeneral Motors to fight alone. 

This seemed the complete answer to the 
“plot” charge, but it has not prevented it from 
being repeated and repeated again and again. 
A second example Is the charge that United 
States steel would receive under the existing 
tax law a huge refund as a result of the shut¬ 
down. 

United States Steel promptly answered that 
it would receive no refund at all, qtiotlng the 
law and citing figures. Completely ignoring 
the figures and the reply, the CIO merely re¬ 
peats the charge. 

CIO ALTERS ATTITUBS 

Another striking example is the CIO atti¬ 
tude toward the President. When Mr. Tru¬ 
man first made his fact-finding proposal 
Philip Murray and his publicity machine de¬ 
nounced it as a “vicious betrayal of labor.** 
But when Mr. Truman’s Fact-Finding Board 
recommended an 18-percent increase and Mr. 
Truman approved. Mr. Murray and his aides 
eagerly lined up behind the President and 
have been berating the company lor “defying 
the Government.” 

If Mr. Truman had not created his Fact- 
Finding Board and endorsed the 18-percent 
Increase (which Is more than they expected 
to get when they started their strike), it is 
conceded the union would have no chance at 
all of getting any large increase either in this 
or the steel strike. 

Yet a few days ago Mr. Thomas, of the 
CIO Automobile Workers* Union, went before 
a Senate committee, denounced Members of 
Congress as **old fuddy duddies,” and branded 
Mr. Truman, who saved his union from de¬ 
feat, as “weak.” This Is a sample of union 
gratitude which politicians of both parties 
might well take to heart. 

LEADERS IGNORE CHARGES 

Also, though the language of its contracts 
with the General Motors and United States 
Steel do not permit of even a reasonable doubt 
that both strikes violate the existing con¬ 
tracts, the CIO leaders blithely Ignore the 
charge and continue to assert that the com¬ 
panies. acting in bad faith, are out to **de- 
stroy organized labor.** 

Actually, there Is not on record any cam¬ 
paign publicity of such consistent disregard 
for the truth and such wholehearted mie- 
Eepresentation of the situation. The appeal 


1i entirely to the emotions, through eensa- 
tionsl allegations which are oontinued with 
vnabated enthusiasm long after .they have 
been refuted. 

Through the Intervention on their be¬ 
half of. President Truman (whose help they 
accept, but whom they still ungratefully 
berate) the CIO has averted defeat. The 
ultimate outcome, of oourse, wiU be a gain 
in wages for the workers, increased prices 
for the companies, with the public paying 
the bill and Inflation brought a little closer. 
But the methods and manners of the CIO 
leadership, as revealed in these strikes, csn 
hardly fail to damage it in public esteem— 
and in political circles. 

General confidence, never very high, has 
been lessened in the intelligence and charac¬ 
ter of the labor leadership. And the tol¬ 
erance of the great unorganized majority has 
been worn s little thinner. 


MUuunium Employncnt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 15 (.legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that those who opposed the 
full employment bill from the time it was 
first introduced are now attempting to 
misconstrue and misinterpret the final 
legislation. I should like to call the at¬ 
tention of the Senate to an editorial en¬ 
titled “As a Starter." which appeared in 
the Nashville Tennesseean on February 6. 

This editorial states that the full em¬ 
ployment act is “an important pioneer¬ 
ing advance and as such should be ac- 
cepted as a beginning which can be im¬ 
proved in the light of experience." The 
editorial also points out that the final 
legislation “is far better than the sickly 
thing concocted by the House reaction¬ 
aries." 

Let me also quote the following state¬ 
ment from the editorial: 

Under a liberal President and a responsible 
Congress the substitute bill can be made a 
means to achieve an expanding prosperous 
economy. Under a conservative President 
and a recalcitrant National Legislature, the 
strongest measure possible could be reduced 
to a mere front behind which the majority 
could chant a pious belief in full employ¬ 
ment while doing nothing. It all depends 
upon the zeal and faith of those who ad¬ 
minister the act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the editorial from the Nash¬ 
ville Tennesseean, to which I have just 
referred, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rxcomd. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AS A STARTER 

After a month of conferring, the Joint Sen¬ 
ate-House committee on the full employ¬ 
ment bUl has agreed on a compromise which 
WiU probably be enacted Into law and signed 
by the President. While It Is far from the 
formula proposed by President Roosevelt, en¬ 
dorsed at the polls in the national elections 
of 1944, and recommended by President Tru¬ 
man, it will represent an Important pioneer¬ 
ing advance and as such should be accepted 
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as a beginning whicii can be improved In tlie 
light of experience. 

The compromise measure makes it the 
Government’s responsibility to promote max¬ 
imum employment, production, and pur¬ 
chasing power. It sets up a permanent 
board of speclBlists In economics who will 
aid the President in preparing an annual 
report showing trends In employment, pro¬ 
duction, and consumption and carrying the 
President’s recommendations for strengthen¬ 
ing the economy. 

Though the measure does not mention full 
emploirment. it would not prevent the Pres¬ 
ident from setting that as his goal in sub¬ 
mitting his recommendations. And though 
nothing is said about an annual budget of 
production and employment, the conference 
bill would not make it impossible for the 
President to make his recommendations in 
the form of such a budget. 

The original bill provided nothing more 
than a statement of economic objectives, ma¬ 
chinery for annual and quartely factual 
summaries of the condition of our economic 
health, and a mandate for Congress and the 
President to consider what immediate steps, 
if any. were necessary to keep the national 
economy in good health. The conference 
bill weakens but does not destroy the state¬ 
ment of economic objectives. It creates a 
board which is expected to inquire into the 
economic facts of life less thoroughly than 
the budget board set up under the Senate 
bill, but it does leave the way open through 
later legislative action to make this agency 
a most thorough research body when time, 
experience, and a better knowledge of politi¬ 
cal economy among our Congressmen point 
the way. 

Under a liberal President and a responsible 
congress the substitute bill can be made a 
means to achieve an expanding, prosperous 
economy. Under a conservative President 
and a recalcitrant National Legislature, the 
strongest measure possible could be reduced 
to a mere front behind which the majority 
could chant a pious belief in full employ¬ 
ment while doing nothing. It all depends 
upon the zeal and faith of those who admin¬ 
ister the act. 

In the face of serious unemployment, no 
administration or congressional majority can 
pursue a do-nothing policy and survive. The 
unhappy fate of the Hoover regime is a re¬ 
minder. Henceforth, no administration 
which falls to take precautions to prevent a 
break-down in the national economic health 
can long survive. The American people take 
no stock In economic Calvinism. They be¬ 
lieve that the economic cycle can be fore¬ 
stalled, that millions are not foreordained 
and predestined to unemployment and in¬ 
security, that the commitments of science 
and religion hold the promise of a real econ¬ 
omy of abundance. 

The half-a-loaf substitute full employ¬ 
ment bill makes it possible to take pre¬ 
ventive steps against economic crises. Thus 
far we have lacked the Information on pro¬ 
duction, consumer demand, and the labor 
supply to diagnose our economic health. 
Risks of free enterprise have been grave bc- 
c. use of guesses in the dark about the market. 
Thousands upon thousands of business 
failures annually may be attributed to Ig¬ 
norance of the nature and strength of con¬ 
sumer demand, the national stock of goods, 
production plans, and other fundamental 
economic data. For many years we have 
needed a national agency constantly collect¬ 
ing, studying, and interpreting such data. 
’The research staff to be eatabltshed will per¬ 
form this all-important work, which of itself 
will remove many of the unnecessary risks 
which have weighted the neck of free enter¬ 
prise. 

The bill also makes It Incumbent on the 
Government to use Its vast powers In the 
Federal Reserve System, the Security and 
Exchange Commission, the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation, the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, and the revitalized Commerce Depart¬ 
ment to achieve the goals of maximum pro¬ 
duction, employment, and consumption. Be¬ 
yond that lies a budget of public works held 
in the reserve which the President and Con¬ 
gress can call upon. 

If the bill is not what had been hoped for, 
it is far better than the sickly thing con¬ 
cocted by the House reactionaries. Let it be 
translated Into action without further delay. 
If the program has merit, the deficiencies 
will be supplied. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 

EXl ENSIGN OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 15 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled "Abraham Lincoln and the New 
Emancipation," delivered by me at a 
banquet given by the Lincoln Club, at 
Louisville, Ky.. on February 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Abp.aham Lincoln and the New 
Emancipation 

I am glad to be here in Louisville and in 
Kentucky In the midst of thoroughbred Re¬ 
publicans. 

Yours is a city and a State with which every 
American schoolboy and schoolgirl is ac¬ 
quainted. Your commonwealth and your city 
are parts of the woof and the warp of this 
great Nation. 

Ihe very mention of Kentucky brings be¬ 
fore us the panorama of the Nation’s west¬ 
ward march. It is the pioneer land of Daniel 
Boone. Though known as the Blue Grass 
State, It is divided in sections which differ 
sharply in geography, culture, economics, and 
activity. One Kentucky Methodist preacher 
is reported us saying. “Heaven Is a Kentucky 
of a place.’’ 

Your city of Louisville blends the commerce 
and the Industry of a northern city with a 
southern city's enjoyment of living. It speaks 
to us who live outside your borders In terms 
of prosperity, the Kentucky Derby; a city of 
beautiful homes, churches, and schools; the 
city where John James Audubon lived; a city 
of stalwart men and beautiful women. 

It has been my privilege to know both of 
your Senators, Senator Barkley and Senator 
Stanfxll. In the brief time I have known 
your Junior Senator, I have become very fond 
of him. He is a man of fine character and 
ability, who is interested not only in the eco¬ 
nomics and poliltcs of better government, but 
in the spiritual things of life. In the short 
time that he has been in the Senate, he has 
made many friends and is doing good work. 
Your senior Senator, though of different po¬ 
litical faith, I have admired for his ability 
and energy. 

Your former Senator, now Congressman 
John M. Bobsion, Is a Lincoln type of a fel¬ 
low. For hours he can entertain you with 
the stories and sayings of Lincoln. 

THE occasion FOR OUR MEXTINO 

Yes; I am very happy to be with you this 
evening to commemorate the one hundred 


and thirty-seventh birthday of one of Ken¬ 
tucky’s sons—one of humanity’s truly great 
men. 

“The Lord must love the common people; 
He made so many of them." 

As you so well know, my friends, these are 
the homespun words of the sixteenth Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. Abraham Lincoln. 
He spoke of the common men—the builders 
of America, the sustainers of America—the 
men of thrift, of Industry, and ronvirtlon. 
Here in America there is no caste system, 
no classes, but every man here is a king in 
his own right. 

The Lord must have loved Abe Lincoln 
Just as the Lord loves common folks. For 
Abe Lincoln was of the stuff of common 
folks. He lived and died for common folks. 
He lived and died to set them free and keep 
them free and united. 

The Lord must have loved Abe Lincoln, 
for Ho made this lowly backwoodsman ade¬ 
quate to meet the greatest challenge ever 
faced by his Nation—the challenge of union 
or division. 

On February 12, 1809. he was born in a 
log cabin over In Hodgenville, in your fair 
State. Self-taught, schooled in the univer¬ 
sity of hard knocks, he became a r'.il splitter, 
a storekeeper, a country lawyer. At last he 
rose to the highest office of the Republic— 
the Presidency. In that office he did his 
noblest work In that office he made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

THE REASON FOR THIS CELEBRATION 

Why do we celebrate the birthday of this 
humble, homely man In this and every year? 

This celebration is no empty symbol. It Is 
no meaningless gesture, no mere formality. 

We celebrate Abe Lincoln’ birthday in 
order that we of this generation may. In his 
words, “dedlcpte ourselves to the unfinished 
work which lies before us. ” It is the work of 
securing Justice for the common man, the 
work of maintaining and strengthening the 
Republic and building a better world. 

We celebrate Lincoln’s birthday in order 
that we may emancipate ourselves anew from 
the forces of bondage which rise In every 
generation to chain us as individuals and as 
a nation. 

We celebrate his birthday so as to bring 
about the new emancipation—the emancipa¬ 
tion of ourselves as individuals from hate 
and bigotry, from doubt and fear, from worry 
and inadequacy; the emancipation of our 
Nation from strife and subjection to selfish 
interests. 

EMANCIPATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Fellow citizens, let us see a lew of the per¬ 
sonal lessons which Abe Lincoln taught us 
and which we may use in our own individual 
lives. 

1 He taught us love of the Republic. 

This was Lincoln’s great love—the love of 
the soil which bore him, of the freedoms 
which gave him opportunity. Lincoln re¬ 
spected his responsibilities and obligations 
as a citizen and as a leader under the Re¬ 
public. He approached public office as a 
servant of the people and not as their master. 
He sought to husband the spiritual and mate¬ 
rial resources of the people rather than to 
squander them as a prodigal. He knew that 
he was but the trustee of the great values 
which future generations would en*ioy. And 
he wanted to pass those values to them vital 
and unimpaired. 

He wanted to make sure that, in his own 
words: 

“This Nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth." 

This, then, is the first of Llncolnli great 
loves—^the love of the Republic. She needs 
our love and attention today. 

But his heart was warm enough to hold 
many pure loves, and another of them was 
the love of motherhood. 
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Tou remember his devoted words: 

**A11 that I am and aU that 1 ever hope to 
be I owe to my sainted mother.'* 

We've seen Lincoln's love of the Republic, 
his love of motherhood; now let us see more 
of his lessons for us. Lilr: him, we know 
life has meaning. We went to learn. 

Next, be taught us the value of humor. 
Who among us could forget his fame as a 
spinner of wholesome, rib-tickling yams? 

He used humor—to relax men, to refresh 
men, to save them from the iron grip of taut 
nerves and high tension We, ourselves, can 
use humor today—to emancipate ourselves 
from these old chains of nerves and tension. 

A fourth lesson from Lincoln's life is that 
he used prayer effectively. He said: 

"I have often been driven to my knees in 
prayer in the conviction that there was no 
other place to go.‘* 

Yes; Abe Lincoln communed with his Maker 
and gained strength from his Maker. He 
knew that Ood is greater than any of our 
problems and could help us to solve our prob¬ 
lems. Like the darky he knew "Lord, there 
Is nothing you and me can't handle." 

And so, Abe Lincoln taught us another 
lesson a fifth lesson; How to meet defects 
and overcome them. What disappointments 
he had, what failures, what tragedies, and 
how he overcame them by faith and work. 
He said; "Ill study and prepare and be ready 
when the opportunity comes.” 

His beloved mother. Nancy Hanks, died 
when he was but 9. His sweetheart. Ann 
Rutledge, was taken from him, too. He en¬ 
tered business, failed, and spent 17 years 
paying up the debts of a worthless partner. 
He tried to get an appointment to the United 
States Land Office but failed. He ran for 
the Senate and failed He was « candidate 
for the Vice Presidency but was defeated. He 
lost out in a race for the Senate to Stephen 
Douglas 

When at last he became President, the 
South seceded. A dreadful Civil War came. 
The Union forces suffered defeat after defeat. 
Voices such as Horace Greeley's called to him 
to let the South go. 

But Abraham Lincoln persevered. He 
would not sacrifice his principles. He would 
not down. He came smiling through and 
the Republic was saved. 

What would have happened had he listened 
to the siren voices of the Oreeleys of his day. 
had he allowed the South to secede? Ours 
would have been not one Nation, but many 
nations—quarreling, jealous, hating one an¬ 
other. Our continent would have been an¬ 
other Europe, torn by the endless feuds of 
national States. 

How fortunate it was that God raised up 
Abraham Lincoln, this man of vision, and 
that the divided situation which I have Just 
pictured did not come to pass. The Union 
was preserved. You remember the words of 
the Bible, "Without vision the people per¬ 
ish." Abraham Lincoln had vision, there¬ 
fore, the Republic stands. 

These lessons add up to greatness. What 
finer lessons could you and I learn from any 
mortal—love of the Republic, love of moth¬ 
erhood, use of humor, use of prayer, and 
faith that could not be licked, that could 
move mountains. Abe was a growing soul. 
Life to him was a garden for the soul of 
man to grow in. 

EMANCIPATION AS A NATION 

But, my friends, I have said that from 
Abe Lincoln we can gain inspiration also 
for our new emancipation as a Nation. How? 

Well, Just listen to Abe Lincoln telling us 
what the attitude of labor should be today. 
I quote: 

"The strongest bond of sympathy outside 
the family relation should be the one unit¬ 
ing all working people: nor should this lead 
to a war upon property or the owner of 
property. Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him labor 
diligently and build one for himself; thus 


by example assuring himself, his own will be 
safe from violence when built.** 

Hear what Abe Lincoln tells us today 
about the role of Government. X quote: 

"The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a :ommunlty of j jople whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot do so well in their separate or indi¬ 
vidual capacities. Xn all that people can In¬ 
dividually do for themselves, the government 
ought not to Interfere." 

Now, let Lincoln speak to us on our rela¬ 
tions with our former foes and our care of 
our ex-servicemen: 

’'With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with a firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, for his widow and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a Just and lasting peace among our¬ 
selves and with all nations.” 

But there are so many other great 
thouglta of Lincoln which have dynamic 
meaning to us today. Listen to these, good 
friends, on how we may triumph over our 
difficulties: 

"Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and 
a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land are still competent 
to adjust in the best way all our present 
difficulty." 

It was Abe Lincoln, too. who told us of 
the need for national unity. He said: 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” 

Xt war Abe Lincoln who told us how to 
face great new challenges, such as those of 
the atomic age. He said: 

"The dogmas of the quiet past are inade¬ 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
Is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case Is new. 
so we must think anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.'* 

Yes; it was Lincoln, too, who taught us to 
respect the traditions of the past while mov¬ 
ing ahead In progress. Here are his words; 

"I do not mean to say that we are bound 
to follow implicitly In whatever our fathers 
did. To do so would be to discard all the 
lights of current experience, to reject all 
progress, all improvement. What I do say 
is that if we would supplant the opinions 
and policy of our fathers in any case, we 
should do so upon evidence so conclusive, 
and argument so clear, that even their great 
authority, fairly considered and weighed, 
cannot stand.” 

And so. my friends, we have visited with 
the Great Emancipator—In his thoughts and 
words and spirit. Let us take a few moments 
and apply the same to the challenges of the 
President. 

BUILDING A BETTXX WORLD 

One of the responsibilities which I have 
stated are upon us is that of building a better 
world. It is a reiponslbllity which Lincoln 
carried on so well but which we of this 
generation, in this atomic age, must advance 
still further. 

It is my belief that every American might 
well in his own mind prepare a statement 
of his creed for a better world. 

Let me present to you a few points In 
what constitutes my own creed for a better 
world. 

I believe that the United Nations Organi¬ 
sation will be a success and will be adequate 
to its responsibilities if the peoples of earth 
follow the injunction of Lincoln and dis¬ 
enthrall themselves. Disenthrall themselves 
from what, you ask? From limited man¬ 
made views, from international lust for 
power, from International rivalries—eco¬ 
nomic and political. 

Individually, and as a Nation, it is well for 
vs to remember the song of Solomon, wherein 
It Is written: 


•Take (firom) us, the litUe foxes, that spoil 
the vines, for our vines have tender grapes." 
These ancient words are partieulotly apj^l- 
cable today to international relations. The 
"little foxes" of misunderstanding and fear, 
at home and abroad, are gnawing at the 
Infant vines, and devouring the embryonic 
grapes of International relationship. The 
snarls of recrimination can be heard In the 
air. Xjet us hope that these differences are 
coming out in the open to be eliminated and 
that the United Nations OrganlzaUon will 
become effective. 

Lincoln said, "As our case is new, so we 
must think anew and act anew." This calls 
for putting first things first. It calls foi' 
keeping our perspective and not magnifying 
the molehills of international difference 
into mountains. We must be patient. We 
must remember that we are dealing lor all 
time to come. We must consider issues from 
the other nations' point of view. There are 
many things that unite us. But on those 
things that would divide us, wc must seek to 
find a common ground for adjustment. Yes. 
we must Iron out disagreements in a rational 
manner. As individuals, so with nations, let 
us develop poise, not poison, within our¬ 
selves—humility, not bravado—restraint, not 
rashness. 

We know that the mere signing ol treaties 
or international agreements will be of no 
effect unless there is back of the contracting 
parties the will, the Intent, the purpose, and 
the faith to fulfill those agreements. We 
must not lose our hope and our faith for u 
Just and lasting peace. 

In Lincoln's words, "the occasion is piled 
high with dllBculties.” The carnage of World 
War n stares us all in the face. The threat 
of the atomic bomb and rocket warfare bangs 
over mankind. The world's need is for world 
understanding. (And never before was there 
such a need.) This should spur the nations 
to a demonstration of their adequacy. 

America, as the most blessed Nation on 
earth, has the responsibility of being a good 
Samaritan, helping the world, so It can again 
become competent to help itself. The road 
ahead is no easy road. It is filled with dif¬ 
ficulties—yes; even road blocks—which must 
be removed. America must not be divided 
in this great adventure. Like Lincoln, we 
must rise with the occasion. 

building a BETTBR AMERICA 
The international house of nations must 
not be divided, and America’s own house 
must not be divided, in order that we may 
successfully meet the problems of the 
stormy present, The great need of America 
today is for full production. Without such 
full production, such uninterrupted produc- 
tion, this Nation may be In for ruinous in¬ 
flation. If this takes place, we will not be 
able to pay with sound money the Interest 
on our $300,0<X),000,000 national debt. Wp 
will not be able to fulfill our luternatlonai 
responsibilities for relief and foreign trade. 

Americans must unite to gain full and 
uninterrupted production. The epidemic oi 
strikes must be halted for the good of the 
general public, for the good of labor, and for 
the good of msnagement. But how are we 
going to do all this? 

I have proposed on the floor of the Senate 
a 10-polnt program designed to get full pro¬ 
duction now. May I read to you the Items 
of this program? 

1. Reevaluate tl e entire Wagner Act. That 
act obviously filled a certain need in bygone 
years, but It is hopelessly obsolete and even 
harmful today to the best nterests of the 
American people, including labor. It is a 
segmental act, designed for only one seg¬ 
ment of our population. It must be revised 
In the Interest of the public welfare. We 
have legislated segment-wild. We have made 
legislation for this segment and that seg¬ 
ment. But one great over-all segment has 
not been regarded, and that Is the public. 
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Now, if we have any vision, we are going 
to see to it that the public Is not disregarded. 

2. Immediately enact legislation to have 
machinery for compulsory arbitration so as 
to protect the public interest in the case of 
utilities and Nation-wide industries. 

3. Establish the policy of having represent¬ 
atives of the public participate in every 
labor-management ^.onference. 

4. Enact i.ny necessary clarifications of the 
draft law so as to Insure full protection of 
the reemployment rights of veterans. 

6. Insure full protection by law enforce¬ 
ment officers to all veterans and others who 
want to take up Jobs vacated by strikers. 

6. Establish the legal responsibility of 
unions for all violations of contract In the 
form of wildcat strikes, and so forth. 

7. Require the full and accurate report¬ 
ing of union finances and officers in the 
same manner as we require such reports from 
corporations. 

8. Establish the labor-management-public 
conferences in Washington on a continuing 
basis rather than on a one-time basis. 

9. Request of labor leaders that they them¬ 
selves come forth with suggestions for legis¬ 
lation that will end the menace of strikes. 

10. Amend the Sherman Antitrust Act so 
as to make labor organizations whose mem- 
I)erB are engaged in interstate commerce 
subject to that act. 

Prohibit them from engaging in unreason¬ 
able restraints of trade, for example, those 
restraints designed to compel the hiring of 
useless labor, to prevent the use of cheaper 
materl..! improved equipment, or more 
efficient methods. 

I believe that if Lincoln were alive in the 
fiesh today, he would stress to the American 
people the importance of keeping Intact the 
constitutional American way of life, he would 
stress the Importance of seeing to it that 
this house were not divided and the impor¬ 
tance of maintaining our system of checks 
ond balances so that no group could get a 
stranglehold on the liberties of the com¬ 
mon man. 

The Bible to Lincoln was a source of light, 
faith, and inspiration. Listen to his words: 
*T have been reading the Beatitudes and have 
at least one claim for the blessings there un¬ 
folded. It is the blessing promised on those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness.'* 

CONCLUSION 

And so we have reviewed the ways in which 
our American house and our international 
house may be made to stand. We have seen 
the ways in which Abraham Lincoln, born 
137 years ago, guides us as individuals and 
as a nation, and how his ideas and spirit can 
be made to guide the nations. He guides us 
toward our new emancipation. 

It was his ideal, as it was the Master’s, to 
help the meek to inherit the earth. It was 
Lincoln's ideal that the common people of 
nil the earth—the builders, the sustainers— 
should truly come into their own. 

Yes; the Lord loved Abraham Lincoln, for 
Lincoln loved the common people, and the 
Lord loves the common people. In that spirit 
let each of us carry on the unfinished work 
which lies before us. 


The President’s Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday» February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 


Record a telegram from M. W. Thatcher, 
president of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, with reference to the 
President's wheat program. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Hon. Burton K. Wheeler. 

Washington, D. C.: 

After discussing the President's wheat pro¬ 
gram for 2 days, and after hearing it ex¬ 
plained by a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the annual 
convention of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, meeting at Chicago, Feb¬ 
ruary 8-0. wired the President the following 
message: ^ 

"The Federation represents over GOO.OCO 
cooperative grain farmers from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf, and from Ohio to the 
Pacific. 

"To effectively handle the wheat emergency 
and make available the maximum amounts of 
food possible for other nations' needs, the 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
believes there are some realistic requirements 
which must be immediately understood and 
met: 

"1. The railroad transportation system is 
broken down so far as the immediate require¬ 
ments are concerned. We, as practical oper¬ 
ators, can demonstrate that fact. 

"2. Transportation equipment exclusively 
directed to wheat to the exclusion of feed 
grains will defeat the wheat program because 
of spoilage from wet corn and other grains 
needed for the total feed program. 

"3. More than half the wheat is on the 
farms; not enough wheat will move off the 
farms unless the future of ceiling prices and 
OPA is determined now. 

"Too many fanners will not market both 
their inventory and the coming crop because 
of the income-tax burden which would fall 
upon them in 1 year. Farmers would loan 
wheat and feed grains to the Government if 
protected by a program to assure 90 percent of 
parity price and to permit the farmers to 
elect the year for price determination and 
sale." 

Respectfully yours, 

M. W. Thatcher. 

President, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives. 


Lincoln Day Banquet Address by Gov¬ 
ernor Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an able address delivered 
by Maj. Gen. Edward Martin, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, at the annual Lincoln 
l>ay banquet held by Republican Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and the Women’s Re¬ 
publican Club of the District of Colum¬ 
bia. at Washington, D. C., Thursday. 
February 7. 1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster and fellow Americans, in 
this time of critical and momentous de¬ 
cisions, it is appropriate to consider Ameri¬ 
can policies at this Lincoln anniversary 


meeting. Abraham Lincoln more truly typi¬ 
fies our way of life than any other American. 
A Republican meeting is an appropriate 
place for such discussions, because under 
Republican Party leadership this Nation has 
made its greatest material, cultural, and 
spiritual progress. 

Lincoln was bom In poverty. He knew 
the value of work, tolerance, thrift, and per¬ 
sistence. He advocated equality of opportu¬ 
nity for every American. He urged everyone 
to acquire property. He took part In gov¬ 
ernment. He was proud to be a politician. 
He suffered political disappointments, but he 
did not sulk. He believed In party dis¬ 
cipline 

Lincoln’s place in history is secure, and 
the Republican Party needs no apology. His 
way of life and the accomplishments of our 
party are a great part of the real America. 
The greatest honor we can pay him is to 
strive for a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

To do this in a representative republic 
we must have two great political parties. If 
one becomes too powerful, the country may 
drift into dictatorship. Germany and Italy 
were examples of one-party government. 
With more than two parties, party responsi¬ 
bility is lost. France is an example of party 
paralysis. 

Our parties have decided the great issues 
of the past: State rights; banks; central 
government; sound money; territorial ex¬ 
pansion; slavery; free trade: imperialism; 
conservation; education; labor policies; taxa¬ 
tion; the public debt; the Monroe Doctrine: 
the protective tariff; and a host of others. 

Our politicrl parties must again decide 
great issues. The Republican Party has al¬ 
ways been the progressive party. Today, as 
the minority party and the "loyal opposi¬ 
tion," It must again declare Its position on 
the great issues of these times. 

The preservation of freedom is the basic 
L^ue. America is a land of dreams. It has 
been so since the days of the first settlers. 
They came here to escape tyranny. They 
wanted to be free to work out their own 
destiny, to worship as their conscience dic¬ 
tated, and to govern themselves. They 
carved a government out of the rough to 
maintain certain inalienable rights. They 
have fought for these rights in their court¬ 
houses, in legislative halls, and on bloody 
battlefields The story of America is the 
most dramatic story In history. We should 
recite it with pride and reverence, because 
freedom is costly. MlllionR have paid for It 
with blood. 

There are great words in the story of the 
American Nation and Its Government: in¬ 
dependence; freedom: inalienable rights; 
the pursuit of happiness. They are sacred 
words. Wars have been fought to maintain 
them. Through the fabric of our laws runs 
a golden thread preserving the rights of the 
individual. 

The word "liberal” once meant much to 
Americans, but its integrity has been de¬ 
stroyed by the blatant, breast-beating, rab¬ 
ble-rousing, tub-pounding politician, seek¬ 
ing votes at any cost. "Liberalism" once 
meant freedom. Today it is used by Com¬ 
munists, Socialists, and revolutionaries; and 
many so-called "liberals" would now extend 
government at the expense of individual 
liberty. 

The Bill of Rights is the keystone in the 
arch of our liberties. Every attack upon it 
must be defeated. Legislation destroying 
property, the rights of the public, the right 
to work at the Job of our choice; public 
grants and governmental subsidies—all these 
must be watched by the picket-posts of free¬ 
dom. 

The right to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness is older and greater than those 
three great documents: the Magna Carta, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution. It Is a God-given right. Free 
governments are constituted to preserve it. 
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That is why religion Is hated in dictator* 
ruled and communistic countries. 

Strange doctrines are now being preached 
in the United States. They menace freedom. 
Discontent is being sown here as it was for 
generations in Europe. Ways are being 
opened here like the roads over which Hitler 
and Mussolini marched the people of the Old 
World to destruction and death. 

Many politicians are playing with com¬ 
munism. They are playing with political 
death and national suicide. Communism 
teaches hatred. It rules by hate and raw 
force. It offers something for nothing until 
it gains control, and then sets its steel-shod 
boots upon the neck of the common man. 

Are we following that pattern? We are 
now offering everybody something: lower 
taxes; higher wages; more subsidies; more 
profits. Are we trying to fool ourselves? 

The Republican Party must face the threat 
to national financial solvency. We are told 
tax reduction is coming and the Budget will 
be balanced a year from now. We heard the 
same solemn announcements before the war. 
Year after year we saw the Budget swing 
further out of balance. Budgets can be bal¬ 
anced only by spending less money than we 
collect Id taxes. Beware of fancy book¬ 
keeping. 

Germany and Italy started downward over 
the road of bad fiscal policy, and in the end 
led their people through the red gates of 
war. 

As the party of loyal opposition, we must 
demand a sound fiscal policy, with a balanced 
Budget and an equitable tax system. We 
need a complete audit of the United States, 
for in 12 years the New Deal has spent at 
least $600,000,000,000. The records should be 
examined to see where this money went. The 
audit should be extended to social security, 
pump priming, public projects, and to the 
costa of the war Itself. This was the people’s 
money, and they are entitled to know how 
it was used. 

There should also be an audit of all our 
commitments, actual and proposed, to the 
nations and the peoples of the world. How 
much have we loaned or given? How much 
do we propose to give and loan? 

What is the reason for much of our trou¬ 
ble? It is the debt. Today it totals two 
hundred and seventy-five billions. It is the 
greatest debt in all history. Sixty billions 
of It existed before the war started—sixty bil¬ 
lions spent on doubtful projects and huge 
Federal pay rolls. 

What can be done? We can demand the 
swift demobilization of the huge army of 
Federal pay rollers. Senator Btxo says there 
are at least 2,000.000 surplus Federal em¬ 
ployees. who are adding a burden of more 
than $6,000,000,000 a year. This is a ter¬ 
rific waste, in view of the fact that the entire 
cost of the Federal Government in any peace¬ 
time year prior to 1032 was less than four 
billions. 

Tax and tax. spend and spend, elect and 
elect—^that is still the New Deal formula. 

We know it is bad. We know it is danger¬ 
ous. We know that all expenses must be cut. 
We know we must start to liquidate that 
giant debt and stand as a solvent America 
In an Insolvent world. 

The Republican Party has another heavy 
responsibility. It must give a sense of di¬ 
rection and balance to American foreign pol¬ 
icy. For years before World War II the New 
Deal muddled, sidestepped, and evaded on 
foreign policy. Its blundering diplomacy 
may now fumble away the peace. The pres¬ 
ent national administration has no battalion 
of direction. 

We saw what happened before the war. 
We saw MuSsolini move; Japan drive into 
China; Germany march into the Ruhr—^but 
we did not get ready. We came down to Pearl 
Harbor unprepared. The people are entitled 
to know who blundered there, for an Army 
or a Navy may be defeated but there is no 
excuse for a surprise. After years of warn¬ 


ing we came unready into battle, fighting 
for our lives almost barehanded. 

Certainly we did a magnificent Job after 
the war started. Certainly we organized and 
trained the greatest and best Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in the history of warfare. Cer¬ 
tainly we fought all over the globe and de¬ 
stroyed the undefeated armies of the world. 

After Pearl Harbor we did build 72.000 
ships; 250,000 airplanes: 100,000 tanks: S.400,- 
000 motor cars. We did make 43,000,000,000 
rounds of small ammunition; 17,000,000 
rifles and pistols: OOOJXK) cannon; and 
1,000,000,000 artillery projectiles. 

But remember that much of this ipreat 
undertaking could have been done, and 
should have been done, before the guns 
roared at Pearl Harbor. Remember, also, 
that it was done under the free competitive 
enterprise system, fostered and encouraged 
by the Republican Party for half a century, 
in a free land where men work in freedom 
at the Job uf their choice. 

The Republican Party must guard against 
over-centralization. Our forefathers were 
farsighted. They feared centralized govern¬ 
ment. They set up plans for checks and bal¬ 
ances to protect us against ourselves. They 
gave us three branches of government: leg¬ 
islative. executive, and Judicial. They cre¬ 
ated three levels of government: local. State, 
and Federal. They tried to bring govern¬ 
ment closer to the people. They gave the 
citizens of each local unit power to govern 
themselves. As Republicans we must as a 
sacred duty maintain these wise checks and 
balances. 

Republicans must deal with another and 
vital domestic problem. We eagerly seek the 
industrialization of all suitable sections of 
the coimtry. This can b done gradually in 
the spirit of free enterprise. It cannot be 
done by Government direction, for Govern¬ 
ment cannot change the bases of Industry 
without dertroying the morale and the wel¬ 
fare of the worker. We cannot do it in the 
Russian way. 

Nor can we deal with labor in the Russian 
way. Republicans have recognized that la¬ 
bor has three inherent and inseparable 
rights: the right to work where it chooses; 
the right to organize and bargain collec¬ 
tively; and the right to strike. The Republi¬ 
can Party should and will defend these 
rights. 

We should encourage sympathy, under¬ 
standing, confidence, and cooperation be¬ 
tween employee and employer, and make 
Government the impartial friend of both. 
All organizations must be responsible organ¬ 
izations whose agreements are kept. Before 
employees and employers can Join with Gov¬ 
ernment in a national effort for production, 
prosperity, and good will, Congress must lay 
down a clear and definite labor policy. That 
policy must be based upon laws and not men. 

In fixing wages we must never forget that 
the worker's savings at the end of the year 
are what count. The worker as well as the 
employer must have a profit. 

Our tax programs must encourage risk 
capital. Taxes must be kept as low as pos¬ 
sible. They are paid by the sweat of labor. 
Taxes are deducted from the gains of both 
labor and capital. Subsidies and grants are 
paid in taxes. They must be sparingly made. 

We Republicans will remember that our 
Nation has earned world leadership. The 
war has shown that the American form of 
government and our way of life are the 
soimdest in the history of organized nations. 
Dictatorships, limited monarchies, and par¬ 
liamentary governments all failed to stop the 
savage drive of the Axis Powers to enslave 
the world. 

America must assume leadership In the 
movement to Insure world peace. That ef¬ 
fort will require all the Intellectual, material, 
and spiritual resources of the world's best 
nations. It must be based upon Justice and 
righteous living. Its terms must be fully 


understood by tbs people of tbs contracting 
nations. 

Material gains and new territory are not 
American objectives. We do seek the privi¬ 
lege of living in peace and good will in a 
friendly, lib«rty-loving family of nations. 
We do not demand that all groups accept 
the pattern of the American Republic, but 
we do insist that all war-breeding forms be 
eliminated. 

"Spot assistance"—food for the hungry, 
clothing for the naked, and warmth and 
shelter for the unfortunate—must, of course, 
be given to the limit of our ability to give. 

Loans of money and industrial goods must 
be made more guardedly. In the past we 
have helped nations and they have used 
that aid against us. These forms of foreign 
help must be scrutinized. The American 
people must know about these loans. They 
can be a cause of future disagreements, dis¬ 
ruption, and conflict. The people should 
know the purposes, terms, and security of 
these advances. Before they are made we 
should know whether we have the money 
to loan and the rate of interest. We cannot 
remain solvent if we loan at an interest rate 
less than the money costs our taxpayers. 

For the long pull, the best foreign aid is 
prosperous trade. Regardless of all the 
solemn nonsense of the economic morons, 
money and profit make the wheels go round, 
abroad as well as at home. World prosper¬ 
ity depends upon large-scale and profitable 
exchange of goods. 

The Republican Party has always believed 
in world trade. It is a fact that the sound 
progress of commercial relationships among 
nations, as well as the industrial expansion 
of America, has always advanced under Re¬ 
publican administrations. Our party has al¬ 
ways favored a trade policy giving all na¬ 
tions equal access to world markets. 

In noncompetitive goods, which form two- 
thirds of normal trade, that is simple enough. 
It is not so simple in competitive goods. 

Living standards must be considered. We 
cannot lower the living standard of Amer¬ 
ican workmen and farmers. We hope to 
raise the living standards of other nations 
to our own level. We cannot do this by 
destroying our own economic stability. 

In the field of foreign policy. America has 
not defined its intentions toward Germany 
and Japan. Our Job in these conquered na¬ 
tions is to prevent future aggression, har¬ 
ness the energies and abilities of their people 
to useful purposes, which in the fullness of 
time will permit them—chastened and 
sobered—to reenter a friendly family of na¬ 
tions as full members. 

Here again, as In all foreign relationships, 
our help must be spiritual as well as mate¬ 
rial; perhaps as much of one as the other. 
These demoralized people need inspiration as 
well as food, courage as much as coal, and 
guidance even more than cash. 

It is time for action here at home. We 
must form our order of battle agamst the 
forces of regimentation and governmental 
control; against bureaus and commissions; 
against hundreds of thousands of political 
Federal employees; and against government 
by Executive order. Congress must again as¬ 
sert its full powers. 

Free competitive enterprise, with the free¬ 
dom of the individual, is at stake. The day 
of the political opportunist and patronage 
hunter must end or we can fail as a nation. 
It is a time for courage. The Republican 
Party can win in 1946, but it must stand for 
the old-fashioned American Ideals of thrift, 
tolerance, hard work, and the love of God. 
It must be aggressively led and aggressively 
organized. It must be aggressively financed 
by all those who believe in its principles and 
value their liberties. The "dollars for free¬ 
dom" program announced by Chairman 
Brownell today offers the opportunity to help 
In a great cause. 

We can help make America solvent by hard 
work and common sense. It cannot be done 
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by planned economy that is planned by 
men who never earned a dollar. It takes 
more than planning to create wealth. It Is 
created at the forge, In the mine, and in the 
fields by men with tools in their hands—by 
the bitter sweat of men’s bodies and brains. 

America has seen wealth created by men 
seeking work, making work, and finding work. 
It has seen men carrying the Bible, the rifle, 
and the axe carve a land of plenty out of the 
wilderness. That same spirit still lives. 

The inalienable American right to the pur¬ 
suit of happiness for which 12.000,000 men 
and women in uniform served and suffered is 
sacred. It must be preserved. 

Every consideration must be given to the 
veteran and his dependents. Remember, he 
is the cream of the crop, the doer and pro¬ 
ducer of the future, and he will pay the 
greater part of the tax. 

In the memory of Lincoln and of the more 
than 1.000.000 Americans who in all our wars 
have died that liberty might live, let us by 
humble, sincere, and thoughtful effort safe¬ 
guard the ideals for which they perished. 

The war that has ended was the worst 
catastrophe in the history of mankind. No 
other war approached it In magnitude. It 
was both the greatest effort and the greatest 
disaster in the annals of the world. 

The scope, the accomplishments, end the 
unselfishness created by its terror and bru¬ 
tality have given America a mighty asset in 
the millions of fine, brave, and self-disci¬ 
plined men and women who can be depended 
upon during these critical times. They know 
their America was a wilderness continent that 
has been made into a land of industry, 
plenty, culture, and good will. They know 
it is a land of deep religious convictions. 
They know it became great through free, 
competitive enterprise, and under the in¬ 
alienable right of the individual to the pur¬ 
suit of happiness. 

These veterans want a land of opportunity. 
We all want a land of opportunity. We want 
a free and dynamic America. We can have 
It by all working together, through divine 
providence and under the Constitution. 

Let us glory in American achievements. 
Let us keep the watch and avoid a surprise 
attack from within our gates. 


America Alert 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to have been 
present at an Americanism meeting 
sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary of the District of Columbia on 
Lincoln’s birthday. It was a most in¬ 
spiring gathering. One of the speakers 
was Rear Adm. Robert B. Carney. 
USN. formerly chief of staff for Admiral 
Halsey. This line officer thrilled the 
audience by the timeliness of his re¬ 
marks. I include his address in full for 
all of it is pertinent to our problem of 
national defense in the postwar world: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and fellow 
veterans, I deem it a great privilege to be 
able to speak to this group of the American 
Legion. It was suggested that I might talk 
about the Pacific War. but, as I see it, the 
Pacific War has been settled, whereas the fu¬ 
ture holds all sorts of knotty problems which 
will require our best efforts and our undi¬ 
vided attention without wasting time admir¬ 


ing ourselves for the Job we did on our recent 
enemies. 

The dedication of a month to the contem¬ 
plation of Americanism is timely and smart; 
and the self-dedication of the American 
Legion men and women to the task of mak¬ 
ing people Americanism-conscious should 
augur well for the future. 1 say "should" ad¬ 
visedly—^the American Legion, with its great 
membership of proven patriots, can be a 
powerful instrument for good In tbls coun¬ 
try, but those members are only people, and 
people today are beset on all sides by per¬ 
plexities the like of which the world has 
never seen before. The American Legion 
and its auxiliaries can exert a powerful in¬ 
fluence in channeling public opinion into 
lines of sound conclusion on this matter of 
Americanism, but that ideal can only be 
reached if the doctrines you preach are rooted 
in broad understanding and are free from any 
taint of narrow selfishness. 

Z would probably be forgiven if I came be¬ 
fore you today advocating a big Navy, selling 
you a bill of goods on sea power, or telling 
you of the Navy's contribution to winning 
this war against the Axis. However. "Amer¬ 
icanism as a topic appeals to me strongly as 
an American citizen, a taxpayer, a veteran 
of both World Wars, and one still vitally 
interested in the maintenance of the peace 
so recently begun (you will notice that I 
say nothing in the presence of Washing¬ 
tonians about being a voter). I believe that 
If we can write some specifications for Amer¬ 
icanism we can make progress toward con¬ 
structing a yardstick for measuring the prob¬ 
lems of the future in terms of our country's 
welfare. So instead of attempting a brnss- 
hat lecture on sea power and big navies. I 
am going to explore this subject of Amer¬ 
icanism to see If we can find a definition, or 
set of definitions, which will guide us in 
our future thinking: and wherever I bring 
the Navy into the discussion It will only 
be as a factor In the over-all picture—and, 
of course, as the subject about which I hap¬ 
pen to be best Informed. 

With such an approach, w*en. the first 
thing to do Is to define Americanism. Maybe 
we are inadvertently taking In a little too 
mucli territory, because the people of South 
America call themselves Americans, too. To 
the people down there we are North Ameri¬ 
cans; possibly this month should have been 
dedicated to "USA-lsm." However, be that 
as it may, we know what we are talking about, 
so let's get on with the definition. "Ameri¬ 
canism" Is actually a creed. "»r a code of citi¬ 
zens’ duties, and for the purpose of a short 
discussion such as this, these dutle*; divide 
themselves logically into three more or less 
geographical groups—internal, hemispheri¬ 
cal. and global. 

Internal Americanism comprises those con¬ 
victions which relate to the lorm and expres¬ 
sion of government, the Bill of Rights, the 
national economy, questions of prices and 
wages, inflation, labor and managemf^nt, vet¬ 
erans’ affairs, etc. These are questions In 
which you will be guided by your political 
and economic beliefs And I will leave discus¬ 
sion of such matters to those better qualified 
to discuss them than I cm. However, I have 
no such hesitancy with respect to hemispher¬ 
ical and global Americanism, for thos** two 
are inseparably bound up In our foreign pol¬ 
icy and our willingness or unwillingness to 
back up—or back out of—our foreign policy 
commitments and obligations. The armed 
forces are an instrument of foreign policy, 
and BO, as a member of the armed forces, I 
have a stake in external /mericanism and 
some limited qualifications to discuss it. 

There certainly can no longer be any doubt 
In the minds of thinking Americans that iso¬ 
lationism Is a practical impossibility; whether 
we like It or not, we are vitally concerned in 
world-wide well-being and in any festering 
spots that threaten the health of the world 
community; we are up to our necks in world 
affairs and world politics. Now, what are 


some of the world problems which vitally 
affect us and about which we, as Americans, 
will have to make decisions? Let me list a 
few of them. 

(a) Policing our defeitcd enemies. 

(b) National security and sui!' re’ated 
questions as bases, tru •.eeshlp, etc. 

(c) Promoting future peace and curbing 
frictions which might lead to further armed 
struggles. 

(d) The United Nations Organization as 
mankind's greatest hope for future peace 
and security. 

(e) The atomic bomb and its implications 
for the future: these, and matters like them, 
are typical of the problems with which our 
country is confronted now and will be called 
upon to consider In the future; and because 
our country Is a democracy, our Government 
will eventually act in accordance with the will 
of the people. If the people are well- 
informed and think clearly in terms of good 
Americanism, our solutions to these problems 
will be good—If our people are ill-informed, 
or indifferent, or selfish, the over-all results 
will be detrimental or even dangerous to the 
United States. 

Let me very briefly subject these problems 
to the Americanism test: First, the policing 
of our defeated enemies. On this point we 
need the ladies’ support for a special plank 
in the Americanism platform—I am probably 
rushing in where even General Eisenhower 
fears to tread, but I am going to risk it. A 
large number of unfortunate devils are going 
to have to occupy Germany and Japan and 
other overseas areas to look out for our post¬ 
war interests; thousands of Navy officers and 
men will have to bear with the burden of 
overseas service. These things must be done 
or we will sacrifice the goals and gains we 
fought for; we will lose our place as a strong 
but beneficent world leader; we will get 
pushed around as we were before the last 
war—and, in our ultimate resentment of be¬ 
ing pushed around, we will get embroiled 
again Just as sure as death and taxes. Now, 
the women of this country can do great good 
or great harm, depending on their attitude 
toward postwar overseas activities. It seems 
to me that American women, believing in the 
practice of Americanism, can prove that be¬ 
lief by at least refraining from any insistence 
on unsafe reduction of our overseas forces. 

Any thinking American knows that there 
Is a deep'Seated American distaste for large 
standing armies—the aversion is rooted in 
the very reasons for the first colonizations of 
North America. Good United States citizens 
gladly take up arms in times of national peril, 
but when the danger is passed they passion¬ 
ately want to return to tHeir normal civil 
pui suits; this is so, this is a fact, and yet 
some modification of this concept now seems 
necessary if the United States Is to fulfill 
the overseas obligations It has Incurred. A 
streamlined, modernized Americanism must 
replace the Americanism of 100 years ago 
Just as modern Supreme Court interpreta¬ 
tions of the Constitution have given legal 
recognition to many accomplished changes 
In the American picture. I believe that in 
this new era Americanism must sponsor a 
greater military establishment and one which 
may normally expect to endure a new and 
hard obligation of citizenship: the obliga¬ 
tion of foreign service in support of vital 
United States policies. 

If we as a people cannot stomach a new 
concept of a larger United States Army doing 
prolonged foreign occupation and garrison 
duty, possibly we might extend our tradi¬ 
tional acceptance of the Idea that it Is the 
duty of the Marine Corps to guard United 
States’ Interests abroad. That would be 
nothing new nor startling to the marines and 
would only Involve the authorization of a 
larger Marine Corps. 

I merely throw that one into the pot as 
something to think about. 

Another problem is Americanism—and the 
next in Immediate urgency as I see it, is that 
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Of national security, wbidb is something that 
cannot wait. Into the big design of national 
seciirlty we must weave the lesser designs of 
potential threats, of the composition and 
else of our armed forces, of overseas and 
other external bases, of trusteeships, and of 
the whole subject of collective security. 
Prom a practical standpoint we need not 
worry at the moment about any threatening 
sea power. There simply is no existing sea 
power which threatens our safety at the 
moment: and because there Is no sea power 
which threatens us. we can also eliminate 
any momentary threat of invasion of our 
shores; we might be vulnerable to some ex¬ 
tent from the air. and the specter of the 
atomic bomb has all hands worried, but it is 
most unlikely that any nation could gain a 
decision over us even with atomic bombs in 
the course of the next few months at least. 
These things all point to the fact that for 
the moment we can retain some reasonable 
part of our wartime strength and be safe 
while we are sizing up the world situation— 
and that is virtually what is being done. 

There does not seem to be any possible 
source of immediate danger to us from the 
direction of the Atlantic, but the Pacific does 
present problems; this last war proved that 
only the United States can amass and project 
the forces necessary to keep the Pacific pad- 
fie<*. so for our own security, and for the 
good of the world. It is our obligation to 
maintain sulficient strength in the Pacific 
to keep it under control. Any military 
man—even the most rabid exponent of avia¬ 
tion—^wlll say that adequate bases are neces¬ 
sary for the extended operation of our forces 
in the Pacific, and therefore these matters of 
bases and trusteeships are of vital interest 
to the United States, and it is our moral 
and bounden duty to make sure that we 
retain the necessary rights to such bases 
without any possibility of interference from 
outside sources; this may not be idealism 
but it is sound Americanism, and if we do 
not stick by our guns in this matter we are 
not profiting by the agonies of 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. 

Moving on from the matter of immediate 
security, we logically come to the considera¬ 
tion of ways and means to curb frictions 
which might lead to further armed strug¬ 
gles and thereby disturb the peace of the 
world. The means at our disposal include 
diplomacy, moral persuasion, the use of our 
prestige as i lever, and the offices of a world¬ 
wide organization. Diplomacy and persua¬ 
sion will work Just as long as we can make 
the other fellows see it our way. and it Is 
regrettable but ti-ue that many powerful 
groups in this world are only Impressed by 
strength and the conviction that such 
strength may be used against them; there¬ 
fore, until there is a w.rld organization that 
can keep things under control, we must rely 
on the prestige inherent in our strength. 
Men of good faith from all parts of the world 
met last summer in San Francisco to draft 
the beginnings of a decent, righteous, and 
effective world organization. The nations 
of the world endorsed the principle, and we 
are watching the birth pangs of the UNO 
today. If there is to be any escape from pure 
Jungle law in this Wv.rld it must be through 
the UNO rs mankind’s one real hope for en¬ 
during peace and security. But in the mean¬ 
time, if we completely tear down our mili¬ 
tary structure we leave ourselves not only in 
a helpless position but also distrusted even 
by our allies because they doubt our ability 
to back up our beliefs—in other words pre¬ 
cipitate disarmament can actually create 
doubt and suspicion rather than allay them. 

Now then, with these things in mind, 
Americanism points clearly to a whole¬ 
hearted backing of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization and, as an absolutely essential 
corollary, to the maintenance of sufficient 
force to lend weight to our policies—and to a 
willingness to apply that force, as a last re¬ 
sort. In its early trials, the UNO may or 


may not sneosed In aB of its alms but that 
Is most certainly no reason for condemning 
the Ideal; no suoh organiaatlon can qsring 
full-grown from its cradle—if it Is to grow 
to vigorous maturity it must be fed, exer¬ 
cised, and nurtured like any other organ- 
1 f-i—I t must try its wings and must grow 
in wisdom through profiting by Its own ef¬ 
forts and its successes and mistakes. Spe- 
ciflcally then. Americanism would seem to 
obligate us to standing firm on American 
convictions, to wholeheartedly supporting 
UNO, to refusing to be stampeded into ap¬ 
peasement, to living ip to our commitments 
and insisting that others do likewise, and 
to maintaining the necessary strength to 
lend convincing support to our policies. 

And who knows better than the legion¬ 
naires that strength is a universally under¬ 
stood language, and weakness an invitation 
to trouble? 

As to the atomic bomb and its implica¬ 
tions for the future, in a few minutes I will 
offer some ideas and comments on the Navy 
in the postwar era and at the same time 
will offer some ideas concerning the atomic 
bomb. For the moment, suffice it to say that 
the atomic bomb is being introduced as a 
factor in many of our current problems, and 
public opinion is being confused by a great 
many unsupported statements and arguments 
on the subject About all we can do at the 
moment Is to throw out any claim or state¬ 
ment that Is not supported by clear and 
factual reasoning in order that our ultimate 
policies concerning this vital new factor may 
be logical and workable. 

Summarizing then, with respect to global 
Americanism, it seems to me that our duty 
will be defined by security needs, by the 
tenets of civilized decency, by enlightened 
self-interest, by self-respect, and by digni¬ 
fied pride in our achievements and our right¬ 
eous strength. The external problems that 
can arise are innumerable, but honest ad¬ 
herence to these beliefs should do much to- 
w'ard keeping our feet in a safe and honorable 
path. 

Now’ let me touch briefly on hemispherical 
Americanism. The need for Western Hemi¬ 
sphere Americanism is so obvious that it is 
almost an Insult to good Intelligence to 
advocate it. In the first place, the prime 
requisite of security demands that no dan¬ 
gerous force or movement be allowed to gain 
any foothold In the Western Hemisphere; 
for that reason, if for no other, it is impera¬ 
tive that there be a Western Hemisphere 
solidarity founded in mutual understanding 
and trust. Such obvious benefits as brisk 
and profitable trade, and the good satis¬ 
faction of liking and being liked by one’s 
neighbors should require no sales talk and 
are the best arguments for prolonged peace. 
But from time to time irritations are boimd 
to creep into the Western Hemisphere pic¬ 
ture—ideological irritations such as trouble 
our relations with the Argentine—^boundary 
disputes—trade problems and problems of 
finance—the natural differences of viewpoint 
to be expected in discussions between peo¬ 
ples of quite different temperament and na¬ 
tional origins. But. after all, these are Just 
normal phases of human relations and none 
are Insuperable. And in this business in 
keeping things peaceful and profitable in the 
Western Hemisphere we discover the pleas¬ 
ant fact that for once enlightened self-in¬ 
terest and sensible altruism are one and the 
same thing and do not conflict. 

Tou will see much In the daily papers about 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, and as United Statee citizens you 
cannot better serve true Americanism than 
by exerting your influence toward genuine 
tolerance, mutual understanding, and fair¬ 
ness. for therein lies our greatest assurance 
that this stronghold of our fiercely guarded 
democracy will be impregnable. 

Speaking of getting acquainted with our 
neighbors. I have the feeling that the greatest 


single factor In reaffy getting acquainted 
would he a good motor route from Canada 
to Gape Bom. We are an itchy-footed lot— 
we love to go places—we are not the least 
impressed by distances as long as there is a 
good road and car that runs. If we could 
hop into the oar and drive to Rio or Santiago 
it wouldn’t be long before we were on first- 
name terms with our neighbors to the eouth. 
Of course, we might squabble a bit—that 
would be natural between Yanks ■*d 
Latins—but eventually we would come to 
understand each other, and real friendships 
would grow out of social and business con¬ 
tacts. That highway idea makes sense to me 
as a factor In bringing all of the Western 
Hemisphere peoples to a common belief in a 
common Americanism. 

So far 1 have said little about the Navy or 
the other armed forces in the postwar picture. 
Instead, I have talked about your project— 
Americanism. Now I find that if 1 am to 
discuss my own pet subject—the postwar 
Navy—^then my thoughts on that subject, too, 
must be shapec' in terms of Americanism. 

The subject of postwar armaments is a 
vast and complex study, but at least we can 
high-light some of the chief problems if you 
will bear with me a few minutes longer. 

Let me go back into the past for a few mo¬ 
ments as the best ay to explain how we 
figure what we need at any time in the way 
of armed forces. 

Back in the 1930’s the Navy had worked 
out elaborate war plans designed to cope with 
each and every major country, or combina¬ 
tion of countries, v/hlch might conceivably 
clash with the United States to the extent to 
resorting to war. Of course, enemy eaction 
Is usually not wholly predictable, and de¬ 
grees of success or failure cannot be forecast 
over a very long period, so practical plan¬ 
ning could only go Just so far, making the 
best possible provision for foreseeable events. 
The later phases of a long war must be 
planned after war starts and the situation 
can be better sized up. 8o it was in. say. 
1935; we had a plan in case Japan attacked 
UB. Much of that plan proved to be good 
and much had to be changed or scrapped. 
The Army planning was done under a pecu¬ 
liar handicap because at that time to plan 
another AEF would have virtually been a 
crime—and most certainly cause for an in¬ 
vestigation. 

In 1945 we hav'. the forces and techniques 
for subduing our en mlea. By July 1946 we 
knew what it took to defeat those enemies 
and In the case of the Navy the emphasis 
was on the submarine, antisubmarine meas¬ 
ures, the carrier an forces, and the weird and 
terrible amphibious steam roller. ’Then a 
new and more awe-inspiring weapon .han 
the world had ever seen before burst on the 
scene In August 1945—the atomic bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki—and all our 
calculations and future planning were pro¬ 
foundly affected. 

Now then, in 1946, how shall we plan an 
armeJ force and Its employment? Although 
the world is in a state of unsettled transi¬ 
tion, as 1 hove told you. there is no immedi¬ 
ate threat to the actual safety, of our conti¬ 
nental shores. So we make some stop-gap 
plans for the present, and we begin a close 
study of foreign policy trends and of the 
nations and combinations of the nations with 
which we can conceivably come into disagree¬ 
ment. and we will make plane under each 
foreseeable contingency. 

As Admiral Nimitz has announced, the 
Navy has already moved to modernize its or¬ 
ganization In accordance with lessons learned 
and geared to progresslvenees. research, and 
rapid developments. As you know, the Navy 
Is planning exhatutive examination into the 
poBSibiUties of the atomic bomb, and this 
summer will conduct the first experiments 
on a vast and unprecedented scale. In 
other words, the Navy, during this period 
of comparative safety, is conditioning itself 
for the future. 
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X wish to empaasize the fact that the Navy 
ia taking a cold, open-minded, and Judicloua 
attitude toward the atomic bomb, and it 
might well behoove tome of our armchair 
fltrnteglatf to adopt the same reserved atti¬ 
tude. We read every day where “The atomic 
bomb has rendered navies obsolete”; “We 
want to know Just how obsolete the Navy 
18“; “The ntxt war will be won and lost In the 
first round"; and similar pronouncements in 
tones of ominous finality. One scientist re¬ 
cently said that the Navy’s scheme of spread¬ 
ing ships all over Bikini atoll would prove 
nothing because they were so widely scat¬ 
tered. Obviously he did not know that great 
fieet cruising dispositions covered many 
square miles at sea. Or possibly he wants 
them all bunched up. Pearl Harbor style, to 
prove by their destruction that ships are 
washed up. You might Just as well say that 
houses are obsolete, or soldiers, or the air 
planes that sit on airfields between mis¬ 
sions. I think we had all better await the 
outcome of the tests, military men. John Q. 
Public, and the commentators alike, before 
laying any bets on the line. 

One thing seems certain: Until all peace¬ 
time and wartime commerce, travel, and 
traffic becomes exclusively alr-bome, the sea 
will be used by ships—ships vulnerable to 
enemy submarines, enemy guns, enemy air 
attack—ships that must be defended, and by 
what? Rather obviously, by a navy designed, 
built, manned, and trained to secure the use 
of the sea for our side and deny Its use to 
the enemy. It may be a navy having many 
of the old familiar types, or it may be a 
Buck Rogers affair; time alone will answer 
that one; but until the ocean is useless to 
us and to our enemies, we will need a navy. 

Perhaps by 1947 or 1948 our armed-force 
needs will be discernible, but it would be 
boyish optimism to predict that they would 
be clear. Bach of the vital questions will be 
batted around in the press and on the radio; 
smart patriots, misguie'ed patriots, and 
speakers of doubtful allegiance will air their 
views. Isolationists and their opponents will 
argue; the do-gooders will undoubtedly 
preach some brand of disarmament; the pro¬ 
fessional military men will beg for appro¬ 
priations and other groups will endeavor to 
divert the money to their own pet projects. 
Nevertheless, by 1947 or 1948 we may know 
Just how far we can depend on the UNO Se¬ 
curity Council to police the world; and if It 
still looks as though we must be ready to 
protect ourselves in the clinches, we should 
be able to figure pretty closely what nations 
or combinations of nations could conceivably 
be hostile to us in the course of the next 
decade; and. consequently, we will be able, 
by evaluating their strength and intentions, 
to figure just about how much Army. Navy, 
and Air Force we should keep on hand to 
prevent an early defeat, and how much we 
would ultimately need to secure the final 
victory These questions will be translated 
into terms of ships, planes, equipment, and 
personnel by the various planning groups, 
and the military departments will go before 
Congress and ask for the necessary authoriza¬ 
tions and appropriations to guarantee the 
Military Establishments needed for our safety 
and success. You will have to listen closely 
to the pros and cons—you will have to weed 
out the arguments of the crackpots from the 
logic of the trained thinkers—and on your 
Judgment may rest the fate of the United 
States, because it will be your Judgment, the 
Judgment of the people, which will find ex¬ 
pression in the final action by the Congress. 

No, my friends; it won’t be easy to sort out 
the right answers, but a group dedicated to 
Americanism can be counted on to seek the 
right answers, and it will be every citizen’s 
duty to try to sift out and support the proj¬ 
ects that will further true Americanism at 
home and abroad. 

Finally, at the risk of being repetitious, let 
us take one last look at a definition of Ameri¬ 
canism in the light of the things we have 


considered here tonight. In its simplest 
terms we could say that wise Americanism is 
that policy which flnUhes the job on our Axis 
enemies; which furthers peace by lending our 
weight to UNO; which maintains an armed 
strength and prestige great enough to im¬ 
press those who are only impressed by 
strength and the fear that it will be used; 
which stamps out in the Western Hemisphere 
any ideology or movement that threatens 
the way we choose to live in this hemisphere; 
which furthers mutual trust among all Amer¬ 
ican peoples; which properly safeguards our 
commitments and our Justified interests 
abroad; and which is constantly alert to 
counteract blind, dangerous, and un-Ameri¬ 
can selfishness and bigotry from within. 
Virtually every project can be given the 
Americanism test by asking. “Does It do these 
things or does it violate any of these policies 
which I believe to be the foundation of 
Americanism?" 

Without a gift for looking into the future, 
none of us can dedicate ourselves in much 
more detail than that, because, like the prac¬ 
tical war-planners and tacticians, we cannot 
predict enemy reactions (in this case, trends 
harmful to our country’s well being) very 
far in advance. We can only learn the good, 
basic principles, think and speak honestly 
and fearlessly, and be ever on the alert. The 
record is not too encouraging in this matter 
of profiting by our mistakes, but maybe we 
Americans have learned something this 
time—and certainly the American Legion and 
other organizations of unquestionably pa¬ 
triotic and democratic convictions can ren¬ 
der a great service to the United States and 
to mankind, by helping to shape and guide 
public opinion into channels of sound, de¬ 
cent, and workable Americanism. 


The Wheat Shortage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. DANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous wonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio ad¬ 
dress on the subject of the wheat short¬ 
age, delivered by Gordon Roth, director 
of public relations. Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, on February 3, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Good evening from GTA. 

There Is talk in the papers about bread 
rationing—talk about a flour shortage and 
a black-bread diet for the American peo¬ 
ple. And at thJ same time there are the 
prayers 'or wheat from starving millions of 
people in ’’^irope and Asia and Africa— 
prayers that America may “give them this 
day their dally bread.” The people in those 
countries need 37,000,000 bushels of wheat 
a month to carry them through the year. 

Now. that sounds pretty gloomy. It sounds 
as though you will not have enough to eat 
In this country. Bread has been a symbol 
of our t.bundance of food, that 10-cent loaf 
of bread you get at the grocery store, or the 
bread you bake In the oven at home, bread 
that you take for granted, but that millions 
of people In other parts of the world are 
begging for. Tlie thing for us to do is to 
try and understand what this talk about 
Bhortages of wheat all about. How serious 


Is It—this shortage of wheat? Can we be¬ 
lieve all that we read? And If we cannot, 
what can we believe? 

Let us get at the facts. If there is stu¬ 
pidity, let us root it out. If there is con¬ 
fusion, let us correct it. If there Is selfish¬ 
ness. let us expose it. The first thing that 
you should know is how much wheat there 
is in the country. After you know that, the 
next question follows: Is there enough? 
Right now there are about 600,000.000 bushels 
of wheat still on the faims and In the eleva¬ 
tors in the United States. That is what the 
Government says—600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to carry us to July 1 when the winter 
wheat crop moves to market. 

Now. for the next question: How much 
wheat do we need until then? Here is the 
answer: V.'e need about 200,000,000 bushels 
for flour here at home. Then we need about 
150,000,000 bushels to export. That wheat 
will go to feed people in other parts of the 
world. Then we also need to plant spring 
wheat. It will take about 40.000.000 to 
50.000.000 bushels to put in the 1946 spring 
crop. That adds up to 400,000.000 bushels 
of wheat. So when you subtract 400,000,000 
from 600,000,000 bushels, you get 200,000,000 
bushels left over. That Is what is called a 
carry-over—200,00,000 bushels of wheat on 
hand next July 1 when the winter wheat crop 
starts to move into market. 

That is a good supply. All the people talk 
about supply and demand. You know that 
law—that the supply on hand decides what 
the demand Is, and the demand decides what 
the price Is. Well, right here we have a sup¬ 
ply and demand that Just about balances each 
other. But what happens? Nobody seems 
to like it. The millers do not like It. The 
exporters do not like it. None of the buyers 
like It. But the farmers do. About once In 
every 60 years the farmers get a good price. 
That price is good because there is a heavy 
demand and the farmer has a crop to sell. 
Funny, isn’t It? When supply and demand 
works, nobody likes it. It is only something 
good when it is used as an argument to sup¬ 
port low prices. ’The wheat is here, but the 
catch is that nobody can get it. The farm¬ 
ers are not selling enough of it, and even 
when there is wheat for sale the railroads 
are unable to move It fast enough. 

Now. all this scare talk about bread ra¬ 
tioning and black bread and not enough 
wheat started this way. The Government 
needs wheat to export to keep people from 
starving. The mills need wheat, too. The 
Government has first call on the wheat. 
That means the mills must cut their Inven¬ 
tories—that Is. cut down the supply of wheat 
in their elevators to a couple weeks or a 
month. That Is one plan. The other plan 
is to make the millers use more of the wheat 
In grinding flour. Right now the mills use 
about 72 percent of the wheat. The Govern¬ 
ment wants the mills to grind 85 percent of 
the wheat berry Into flour. It would be a 
coarser flour and not so white. Of course. 
If the mills used 65 percent of the wheat 
instead of 72 percent, they could get about 
13 percent moe flour out of each bushel of 
wheat. On the face of that you would say, 
“Go ahead; why not do It that way, then?” 
But it is not as simple as that. In the first 
place, you would not save any wheat. You 
would get more flour out of each bushel, 
that is. but the amount of “red dog,” 
the coarse flour that goes into feed, would 
be cut down. So you have more flour, but 
less feed. 

And the millers point out, with some logic, 
that to change from a 72- to an 85-percent 
flour, means that the bolting sheets which 
sift the flour must be all changed. Their 
processing and grinding operations must be 
changed. And, of course, the bakers would 
set up a howl. They have got their ways of 
baking bread, and a different kind of flour 
would mean that they would have to make 
changes. And then, of course, the public 
would set up a howl. Maybe you and I 
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wouldn't but a lot of people would. Remem¬ 
ber what a howl went up in the war when 
the Government put a stop to ready>sllced 
bread? You would have thotight that our 
whole clvUleation collapsed because you had 
to slice your bread at home instead of get¬ 
ting it ready-sliced. And so, besides all the 
Inconveniencee. you can bet your bottom 
dollar that this plan would be a terrible po¬ 
litical blunder. Men have been beaten for 
office on things less important than changing 
the color of bread. If you think that is 
funny, then you do not know your Congress¬ 
men. 

But here we are—^we have the wheat—then 
Why is there a scarcity? The answer Is in 
the following telegram we want to read you. 
It was sent to President Truman, Secretary 
of Agrictdture Anderson, Secretary of Com¬ 
merce Wallace, and several key Senators. It 
was sent by M. W. Thatcher, speaking as 
president of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives. It is a fighting tele¬ 
gram and one that calls for a showdown. 
QTA Is on the warpath against the blun¬ 
derbusses in Congress. The telegram was 
sent today after 3 days of conferences and 
phone calls with Washington officials and 
representatives of the grain and milling in¬ 
dustry and officers of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Grain Cooperatives. I am now quot¬ 
ing from the telegram: 

**There is a wheat problem, but not one 
that calls for bread rationing or for use of 
more wheat in flour, which admittedly would 
be a coarser and darker flour. Based on the 
United States Department of Agriculture's 
figures of January 1. 1946, we had 689.000,000 
bushels of wheat on hand. A new wheat 
crop will pour into market after July 1. 
Present indications are for at least 700.000,- 
000 bushels of winter wheat. There will be 
a heavy spring wheat acreage. 

"Allowing for a January disappearance of 
89,000,000 bushels, we will need up to July 
1 no more than 200.000.000 bushels for 
flour, and 50h00,000 bushels for spring wheat 
seeding and miscellaneous farm use. This 
would leave 350,000,000 bushels of present 
stocks for export, carry-over, and livestock 
feeding. It would be better to stop feeding 
wheat than to ask flour mills and bakeries 
and consumers to adapt themselves to a new 
product, with all the changes necessary to 
make a straight run of flour, using 85 per¬ 
cent of the wheat Instead of the normal 72 
percent. The public and the processors 
would resist these far-reaching changes. 

"Farmers will move the wheat to town and 
sell it if they are given parity treatment. 
Farmers know that Congress is In doubt 
about extending the OPA price control law. 
That makes farmers doubt that it is wise to 
sell wheat under present ceilings. Formers 
know that on July 1 there will be a big in- 
U'ease in wheat prices if Congress does not 
extend the OPA law for another year. 

"Farmers have the same intelligence as 
business people who have been and are with¬ 
holding merchandise for the much higher 
prices which they hope will be realized either 
through dropping of OPA or through making 
exceptions as, for example, in the steel in¬ 
dustry. Farmers also know that with wage 
levels in the process of rising, eventually 
such Increases will be reflected In a new and 
higher parity price, which under law will 
force the OPA to lift present ceilings on all 
farm prices. 

"From the standpoint of price, the farmer 
sees about every advantage In not marketing 
wheat now. He is not going to succumb alone 
to any patriotic call when he sees the United 
States Steel Corp., and General Motors Corp., 
and others getting away with theirs. 

"The farmer feels that all he has to do la 
wait. 

"Another point: the farmer is accustomed 
to carrying an inventory of wheat on his 
farm. It is his ever-normal granary and his 
base money supply. Not for patriotism alone 
does be intend to market this year both his 


present Inventory and also his new wheat 
crop. He would then be compelled to pay a 
a-year or double Income tax. 

"In brief, he Is not a fool. He intends to bs 
treated as well as other groups in the econ¬ 
omy of the Nation, even if he is the most 
patriotic. Be as much as any other person 
wants to see wheat Shipped to the starving 
people in other parts of the world. 

"But the National Federation of Grain Co¬ 
operatives cannot honestly urge its wheat- 
pi^ueing members to market their wheat 
BO long as the wheat farmer is at a disad¬ 
vantage as regards ceilings and double taxa¬ 
tion. 

"If the farmer knew now what wheat cell¬ 
ing prices would be until July Ir 1947, and 
If he could be relieved of double taxation 
from marketing two crops in the same year, 
and if he could be assured that he would not 
be subject to a tnird tax by the repeal of 
laws protecting his marketing cooperatives— 
as advocated by the National Tax Equality 
Association—then we would be on sound 
ground to ring the bell of patriotism and 
save the starving families abroad. 

"Further, if all these economic disadvan¬ 
tages were corrected, there Is still a trans¬ 
portation break-down, not only from lack of 
boxcars but from disorganization on the 
railroads. Now the movement of cars Just 
from the Dakotas to Minnesota frequently 
takes weeks. 

"We want to emphasize that you can get 
wheat for export without upsetting the op¬ 
erations of flour mills and bakeries or chang¬ 
ing the food habits of consumers If you act 
now on these three problems: 

"First. Give us boxcars and transportation 
facilities that will work and move the wheat. 

"Second. Decide now. one way or the other, 
on the future of OPA and price ceilings for 
1946-47. 

"Third. Protect the farmer against double 
and triple taxation. 

"If and when these three xieeds are met, 
the National Federation of Grain Coopera¬ 
tives and the general farm organlzatlonB will 
advise farmers to move their wheat off the 
farms. 

"People all over the Nation are no'^ ques¬ 
tioning the political integrity and economic 
sense of both the Congress and the Adminis¬ 
tration. This problem of wheat Is not in the 
hands of the millers or the bakers or the 
farmers. It is in the hands of the Congress 
and the administration. 

"We have called a meeting of our grain 
cooperatives In Chicago on February 8 and 
9 and have called officials from the United 
States Department of Agrlciilture to confer 
with us. We also are inviting, through this 
wire, the chairmen of the House and Senate 
Committees on Agrlcultxire to be with us In 
Chicago. 

"Cur National Federation of Grain Cooper¬ 
atives Is comprised of the regional grain co¬ 
operatives from Ohio to the Pacific Northwest, 
and from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Its annual handle of grain Is 
close to 400,000,000 bushels a year. Most of 
the farmers who own these cooperatives also 
are members of the Farm Bureau, the Farm¬ 
ers Union, or the Grasse. Thus you can rest 
assured that you can have the solid mobi¬ 
lized support of agriculture to move the 
wheat that Is needed If the Congress and the 
administration will Just move first. 

"Respectfully submitted. 

"M. W. Tratchzb, 

"President, National Federation 

of Grain Cooperatives/' 

That is the blunt, forthright telegram that 
Mr. Thatcher sent in the name of the Na¬ 
tional Federation of Grain Cooperatives to 
the President of the United States, to two of 
his Cabinet officers, and to key Members oC 
the United States Senate. 

Now the Federation Is following with an 
em e rgency meeting. The meeting will be 
held in Chicago thM Friday and Baturdef. 


Represented at that meeting will be oooper- 
atlves that handle almost 400,000,000 bushela 
of grain a year. They will sit down to make 
plans to get that wheat moving. Government 
men, whose Job it is to help move the wheat, 
have been hxvited to attend. 

Certainly the plea, the fervent prayer of 
millions df people in Bmrope today, is the 
prayer for wheat—"give us this day our daily 
bread.** Amerloa cannot fail them. 

Good evening, and we ask you to remember 
that GTA Is the co-op way. 


Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 15 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Robert Lasch appearing In the Chicago 
Sun, February 11, 1946, dealing with the 
organized fight being waged by the drug 
Industry against the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell health insurance bill. 

The drug manufacturers seem to re¬ 
gard this legislation as opposed to the 
welfare of the drug industry. The theory, 
apparently, is that the improved health 
of the Nation would mean serious curtail¬ 
ment in the manufacture and sale of 
drugs, and therefore they want to pre¬ 
serve the status quo. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record 
as follows: 

Drug Makers Waging Fight on Health 
Insukance; Why? 

One of the best arguments 1 have yet seen 
for the health-insurance plan proposed by 
President Truman fell into my hands last 
week. 

Ihe plan, embodied In the Wagner-Murruy- 
Dlngeli bill, would set up a new method of 
paying lor medical care. Some people call it 
"socialized medicine," but that term has little 
meaning. The bill provides for weekly con¬ 
tributions by workers and employers to a 
national health-insurance fund. Out of 
this fund the Social Security Board would 
pay the doctor and hospital hills, with suit¬ 
able limitations, of Insured workers and their 
families. 

The result would be a tremendous Improve¬ 
ment in the distribution of medical care. 
Communities and low-income families which 
now lack adequate care could get It under 
health insurance. For every Inerured family, 
the financial burden of sickness, which is 
often concentrated and unexpected, would be 
spread over a long period. Hospital facilities 
would be enlarged and multiplied. Group 
practice would be encouraged, and doctors 
who now tend to congregate in the large 
cities where incomes are highest would be 
Induced to practice In small towns and rural 
areas which under the present system must 
go without adequate service. A long-run Im. 
provement In the national health Is an 
almost certain consequence of the change. 

A REASON TO CHANOE 

It is a Strong reason to make the change 
when we find the drug and pharmaceutical 
Industry waging an organized pressure cam¬ 
paign against it. 

The drug industry, if It were interested In 
aationml health rather than profits, would 
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have no special Incentive to oppose the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. How patients 
pay their doctor bills is no concern of the 
drug manufacturer and dealer. Their busi¬ 
ness is to sell drugs and medicines. 

Yet when you go into a drug store nowa¬ 
days you are almost sure to see a pile of 
pamphlets entitled “Political Medicine.” 
This tn t, published by the so-called Na¬ 
tional Physicians Committee for the Exten¬ 
sion of Medical Service, contains a vicious 
and unprincipled attack on the national 
health-insurance plan. It is full of mis¬ 
statements. distortions, and exaggerations. 

Not only the druggists, but the entire phar¬ 
maceutical industry has been organised to 
attack the health-insurance plan. For ex¬ 
ample. the salesmen for Abbott Laboratories 
last month were busily spreading the word. 
They had instructions to visit 10 persons 
every day for 10 days, asking each, on the 
chain principle, to make 10 other contacts. 
The objective, as Abbott Laboratories told 
their salesmen, was to “roll up a blizzard 
of a half million or more’* communications 
to Congress against the Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell bill. Abbott Laboratories called the 
campaign “a constructive contribution to the 
welfare of the industry and to the American 
way of life.” 

MAJORITY VOICK NEEDED 

What iS the welfare of the drug indu.stry? 
Does it conflict with the Improved national 
health which Is the goal of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill? Would the sales of 
medicine, and the habit of self-medication 
which contributes to those sales, he impaired 
by a health-insurance system which makes 
good medical care more readily accessible to 
the people? If so, then this is the best of 
all possible reasons for inaugurating health 
Insurance. 

There Is no question that the drug manu¬ 
facturers, the druggists, and the doctors have 
a perfect right to register their opposition 
to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. But the 
people who would benefit from the bill, which 
means the great majority of the working pop¬ 
ulation. should take note of this carefully 
organized effort to preserve the status quo In 
the practice of medicine. If the money and 
sales organizations of the drug companies can 
produce a “blizzard" of messages to Congress 
against health Insurance, the unorganized 
people who favor the bill should bring off a 
blizzaid of their own. 

According to a survey by the National Opin¬ 
ion Research Center, 82 percent of the Amer¬ 
ican people think something should be done 
to make it ear ter for people to get medical 
care when they need it. and 68 percent think 
It would be a good idea for social security 
to cover doctor and hospital care. This ma¬ 
jority must mak« Its voice heard above that 
of the organized minority. 


How OPA Paralyzes Business 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN M. VORYS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. SpeaJter. in 
my remarks earlier today 1 referred to a 
letter I have received from Mr. E. C. 
Raney, president and general manager 
of Banco, a company in Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturing the highest qual¬ 
ity controls for heating, ventilating, and 
air conditioning. 1 have secured leave 
to extend this letter in full in the Record. 
xon—App.-19 


When I was home during the recess I 
talked with Mr. Raney and he analyzed 
for me the specific problems which his 
company is facing, caused by OPA. His 
problem was so typical, and his‘analysis 
was so interesting, that I urged him to 
write me a letter tellins the full story. 

Mr. Bowles has been so notoriously 
blind and deaf to the pleas of the prac¬ 
tical manufacturer that I felt it would be 
useless to send him Mr. Raney’s letter. 
I heard, and hoped, that Mr. Bowles 
might be going out of OPA and I thought 
it might be better to send the letter to his 
successor. Within the last 24 hours I 
have learned with dismay that Mr. 
Bowles is to be Economic Stabilizer, with 
even greater power, and that Mr. Paul 
Porter is to come in under him as head of 
OPA. I have read over carefully the 
President’s Executive order and can spell 
out no relief from its verbiage for old- 
lino manufacturers who are not having 
labor troubles. This order probably gives 
Mr. Porter sufficient discretion to correct 
this situation, for bureaucratic discre¬ 
tion is sprinkled throughout the order. 
There Is nothing in Mr. Porter’s back¬ 
ground that shows that he knows any¬ 
thing at all about prices and production 
and manufacturers’ problems, but I am 
hoping for the best, and wishing him 
well, and am sending him this letter 
which shows how OPA is paralyzing pro¬ 
duction. It does not state a unique sit¬ 
uation, but a typical situation, which is 
probably familiar to every Member of 
this House. 

Hon. John M. Vobys, 

Houae of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vorys: As a Member of our Con¬ 
gress, I feel that you should be interested In 
knowing how we in industry arc progressing 
under the present OPA’s so-called price 
control. 

As a matter of background our company, 
Ranco Inc., has been In business since 1913, 
and since 1926 has been engaged in the de¬ 
velopment and manufacture of thermostatic 
controls for refrigerators; In the last 2 years, 
prior to the beginning of the war In 1941, we 
were also providing thermostatic controls for 
automobile heaters. 

During the time we were engaged In man¬ 
ufacturing refrigerator controls prior to the 
war. we made constant Improvements in 
methods of production so that the cost of 
our product to the customer in 1941 was 
only 20 percent of what the manufacturers 
were paying for thermostatic controls when, 
we started the manufacture of refrigeration 
controls. We believe that this was typical of 
the contributions which have been made by 
large numbers of manufacturers in the re¬ 
frigeration industry and was responsible for 
the cost of electrical refrigeration being 
brought down so that domestic refrigerators 
were in reach of practically everyone. 

At the same time, we were reducing costs 
by engineering developments and new" pro¬ 
duction methods, we were also Increasing the 
wages and salaries of our employees so that 
in 1941 we had established wage rates and 
prices which now make our situation a very 
dlfliciilt one to solve. The cost of the ma¬ 
terials which we use in our refrigerators since 
the start of the war has risen greatly and 
different Items which enter Into our pro¬ 
duction now cost us anywhere from 10 per¬ 
cent to 100 percent more than they did In 
1941. 

We have also granted our employees wage 
increases between 1941 and the present time 
•o that our total manufacturing cost is now 


more than 30 percent higher than in 1941, 
while our selling prices have only been per¬ 
mitted, under OPA price control, an advance 
of 6 percent. 

In addition to the higher w'ages and sal¬ 
aries we are paying, our production elficiency 
Is now greatly reduced and it now takes more 
than 1,000 employees to produce as much 
volume of the same items as w’a.s produced 
by 700 employees in 1941. In simule arith¬ 
metic. on the net sales for the 3 months, 
September, October, and November, 1945. our 
operating deficit is approximately $200,009 
on total sales of less than $800,000 

There seems to be a general impression in 
Washington, particularly in the OPA. that 
manufacturers like ourselvc.s Till be able to 
get back into peacetime production on a prof¬ 
itable basis at the old prices, due to the things 
the OPA seems to think tve learned about 
production during the war. As a matter of 
fact, there was nothing which we learned dur¬ 
ing the war which has enabled us to reduce 
our costs in the slightest degree, due to the 
fact that we had already spent ubont 20 
years of development in cost reduction on 
these Items, and there is simply no porsi- 
bility of effecting any immediate rtducLions 
that will enable us to break even on costs, let 
alone make a profit. The production rate at 
which we arc now operating is comparable to 
that belore the w'ar, so that we cannot lock 
forward to an Increase in production great 
enough to cure our difficulties. 

A great many manufacturers like ourselves 
Ehowed some remarkable cost reductions on 
producing war materials, but tins was due 
to the fact that these item.s had never belore 
been produced in large quantities nor large 
production mass technique applict to them 
prior to the war. It was the technique that 
Indufilry already had developed on other mass 
production winch enabled them to turn these 
techniques to such tremendous advantage in 
building War materials at lower costs. 

Speaking for our own concern, and 1 am 
BUrc this was duplicated by hunciietis of other 
companies, we developed and built gages lor 
the Army Air Forces which had been STld 
In small quantities and produced without the 
benefit of any tooling and mass production 
technique at prices as high ns $175 to the 
Air Corps; but on our contracts lo the Air 
Corps we started off with price.'i under $59 
and us we progressed through the war wo 
made voluntary reductions to the Air I-rrcc.s 
from time to time so that at the end of the 
war we were producing these same Instru¬ 
ments at a profit, and selling to the Govern¬ 
ment at around $20. However, if we were to 
continue producing these same insliument.s 
over a period of years, further cost reduc¬ 
tion could not be expected In the same 
proportion that was made in the early moiul s 
of our production, and if w"e had not had 
experience in mass production prior to the 
war I am sure that thLs record could not 
have been achieved because wo simply applied 
techniques W’ith which we were familiar lo 
the production of those new devices. 

I think it absolutely out of the question 
to think that any of the manufacturers who 
had done a good job of reducing prices up to 
1941 and who were operating in a highly 
competitive market can bo expected today to 
produce the prewar items at any WT.ys near 
the prewar costs, due to the lact that eo 
many uncontrolled Items of cos' have entered 
Into present-day manufacture. 

It seems to us that the only thing that 
has remained constant in our case is the OPA 
idea of "price freeze" instead of "price regu¬ 
lation." 

On many of the items which we now pur¬ 
chase for our products the vendor from whom 
we purchased these items prior to the war 
can no longer supply them to us at the old 
cost; and wherever OPA prices are still effec¬ 
tive it is absolutely necessary for us to And 
new sources of supply, and these new sources 
do not have to abide by any prewar price 
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fixing. As an illustration, we buy large 
quantities of bakelite moldings which are 
made on our own tools. The original sup¬ 
pliers cannot make these at the old prices 
because their labor and materials have in¬ 
creased, and as a result they tell us to take 
our tools elsewhere. When we do this, the 
new molder who never made the part before 
has no pric j restriction and la free to increase 
prices to us so as to cover his cost and make 
a profit. 

Another item is regarding tools which we 
purchase when we are having new tools made. 
There is no OPA limitation on these tools, so 
that we have to buy at a much higher price 
than we formerly did. In the matter of ma¬ 
chines, such as punch presses, of which we 
use a large number, we cannot get delivery 
from the old manufacturers because of OPA 
price regulation, but newcomers in the field 
are permitted to charge any price they may 
see fit. and we have been quoted as much 
as $3,000 for machines which were formerly 
purchased for $1,000 or less. We cannot see 
how this sort of price regulation is or can 
prevent inflation. As a matter of fact, in¬ 
flation is all about us, and, except for indi¬ 
viduals who refuse to see and believe, we are 
all aware of this inflation. 

It seems to me that since Inflation exists, 
the price control should be either honestly 
and fairly administered or else abandoned 
entirely. 

We have no quarrel with the general idea 
of price control during the war. but we feel 
that the administration of price control has 
failed entirely to carry out the Intent of the 
Price Control Act, and we strongly feel that 
we should have either complete abandonment 
of price control or a new set-up for admin¬ 
istering the existing laws so that selling 
prices can be made consistent with costs. 

The present series of strikes and the Gov¬ 
ernment's approval of wage increase will 
mean financial ruin to thousands of manu¬ 
facturers unless prices are adjusted all the 
way across the board to take the Increased 
costs into consideration. Washington will 
have to make up its mind whether we have 
Industry bankruptcy or sane price and wage 
regulation. 

Very truly yours, 

Ranco. Inc., 

E. C. Raney, 

President and General Manager. 

Note that before the war this company 
had reduced costs in its regular lines 80 
percent in 15 years, and that the bene¬ 
fits of this reduction were shared with 
employees and the public through higher 
wages and lower prices. 

Note that during the war costs on 
Army equipment were reduced by this 
manufacturer from $175 to $20 a unit, 
a reduction of 88 percent in 3 years. 

Note that this once successful com¬ 
pany had a post-VJ-day operating defi¬ 
cit in 3 months of $200,000, or 25 percent 
of its net sales, in manufacturing its old 
line under OPA regulation.s. 

Here is the apparent theory under¬ 
lying the idiotic OPA regulations which 
have had these tragic results: the bu¬ 
reaucrats, who know nothing about 
manufacturing, have seen the marvelous 
reductions in costs which efficient manu¬ 
facturers have accomplished In making 
war items; they know of the prewar re¬ 
ductions in costs which were typical of 
American know-how; they, therefore, 
blithely planned that these old-line 
manufacturers would be forced to make 
similar reductions in costs immediately 
upon resuming the manufacture of their 
former peacetime lines, utterly forget¬ 
ting that competition and ingenuity had 
already brought these items near the 


saturation point in oost reduction when 
their production was stopped by the war; 
not realizing that it takes time, ingenuity 
and competition to make such reduc¬ 
tions, but gleefully planning that these 
reductions could be accomplished in¬ 
stantaneously and indefinitely, merely 
because OPA demanded it. The result 
has been a creeping paralysis over pro¬ 
duction which is becoming a galloping 
paralysis, penalizing experience and eflB- 
clency, hamstringing the manufactur¬ 
ers, depriving the public of products, and 
leaving losses instead of a possibility of 
increasing wages. 

To show that this situation is typical 
and not unique, here is part of a letter I 
received today from a sheet-metal and 
building-supply jobber: 

I wonder if you and others are fully In¬ 
formed of the terrible mess OPA is making 
of our economy. I was for it up to the last 
week but I do not believe that a price rise 
of double the present prices would be as bad 
for everyone as the terrible inequalities the 
present OPA rules are making. No steel mill 
will make box or common nails because they 
can sell all of the nails they can make that 
have a high extra, so why make common 
nails? But common nails are nonexistent 
and an across-the-board rise in steel will 
never help this situation. In fact, it will 
hinder it. Everyone is bending their efforts 
to use their production for things they did 
not make and are not needed but will sell 
because of demand. The things that are 
needed are not made. Then Mr. Bowles 
looks at an annual statement and sees that 
the company is not in the red and gives it 
no help on the nonprofitable items and the 
management again goes out for new products. 
Roofing felt cannot be bought for built-up 
roofs, the commonest kind. It is all going 
into roofing shingles. Insulating sheathing 
cannot be bought because the pulp is all going 
Into decorating tile. Integrated steel mills 
arc using all of their common galvanized 
sheets to make finished products which they 
fabricate and the small manufacturer can 
get no raw material. These are not steel-mill 
strike problems. They existed before the 
strike. 

OPA ha.s been saying to manufacturers 
“Off with the old; on with the new." In¬ 
stead, OPA should have said to them "On 
with the old; compete with the new.” 
If Mr. Porter will only prepare quickly 
some simple regulations that will permit 
a manufacturer to make profitably the 
things he can make best and cheapest be¬ 
cause they are his old line, realizing that 
competition and taxes and collective bar¬ 
gaining will keep that profit from getting 
out of line, this will go far in speeding up 
production and avoiding further infla¬ 
tion. 


The Full Employment Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 15 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, ever 
since the final full employment legisla¬ 
tion was reported from the Senate-House 
conference committee a desperat ^ effort 
has been made by its enemies to miscon¬ 


strue it and thereby render.it ineffective. 
On Monday, Wwruary 11, 21 national, 
civic, labor, and veteran groups-addressed 
a letter to the President pledging their 
support to the legislation and emphasiz¬ 
ing the need for courageous and effective 
administration. In this letter the fol¬ 
lowing statement is made: 

We have been fighting for a congressional 
statement of policy which would recognize 
that it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to use all its vast resources to 
assure employment opportuitles to all of 
our citizens able to work and seeking work. 
This is accomplished by the conference bill. 

A similar point of view has been taken 
by the Christian Science Monitor, whose 
editorial of February 8 described the full 
employment bill as “a surprisingly vigor¬ 
ous measure.” This editorial concluded 
on the following note: 

In the last analysis, how this legislation 
works will depend on who is President, whom 
he appoints as advisers, and what sort of im¬ 
plementing acts each Congress passes. But 
the bill does pave a road down which both 
the Executive and the lawmakers must travel 
as each year rolls around. 

I should also like to refer to the 
column entitled "Pull Employment 
Juggling” by Peter Edson, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Daily News of 
Pebruary 11. In this column, Mr. Edson 
says that— 

If anyone will sit down and read the full- 
pardon—the Employment Act as passed, he 
will see for himself that it accomplishes 
nearly everything the original bill set out to 
do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent^ to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the documents to which I 
have just referred: the letter to the 
President, the editorial from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor and Mr. Edson’s 
column. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
editorial, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Dear Mr. President: The undersigned or¬ 
ganization have, for a period of many 
months, been actively engaged in mobilizing 
support for a full employment program of 
which the full employment bills (S. 380; 
H. R. 2202) was the first essential step. 

We are completely convinced, and our 
opinion is substantiated by all public-opinion 
polls, that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people are prepared to support the 
strongest possible legislation designed to as¬ 
sure the objective of full employment and to 
avoid the periods of boom and bust which 
have heretofore marked the course of Amerl- 
cai4 history and which, if continued in the 
postwar period, can lead only to national and 
International disaster. 

Despite this overwhelming support for ef¬ 
fective legislation, and despite your vigorous 
efforts in its behalf, a small but powerful 
minority has steadfastly opposed any and all 
efforts to obtain its enactment. Indeed, this 
articulate minority, by virtue of its strategic 
representation in certain committees of the 
Congress and its disproportionately powerful 
control of the organs of public opinion, al¬ 
most succeeded in preventing passage of the 
necessary basic legislation. 

While the bill which has been reported out 
by the Senate-House conference committee 
does not contain the language and provisions 
that we believe the overriding significance 
of the issue demands, it is nevertheless with 
a sense of real satisfaction that we note that 
the conference bill makes a distinct con¬ 
tribution to the solution of the basic prob- 
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lem. The contribution is made along the 
following lines: 

1. The bill establishes the responsibility of 
the Federal Government “to utilize all its re¬ 
sources" for the purpose of "creating and 
maintaining • • • useful emloyment 
opportunities • • • for those able, will¬ 
ing. and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and pur¬ 
chasing power." 

While the conference bill does not use the 
term "full employment,” nor dots it meas¬ 
ure up to our concept—and your concept—of 
what an ideal bill should contain, we feel 
called upon to insist, despite the contrary 
Insinuations of some of the opponents of 
adequate legislation, that we have not been 
fighting a battle of catch phrases or of 
slogans. We have been fighting for a con¬ 
gressional statement of policy which would 
recognize that it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to use all its vast re¬ 
sources to assure employment opportunities 
to all of our citizens able to work and seek¬ 
ing work. This is accomplished by the con¬ 
ference bill. 

2. The bill calls for an annual Presidential 
report to the Congress on the national em¬ 
ployment situation, and specifies that that 
report should Include the basic analyses in¬ 
cluded in the national employment and pro¬ 
duction budget proposed in the original leg¬ 
islation. 

3. The bill establishes a Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers to assist the President in this 
undertaking. 

4. Finally, the bill establishes a Joint com¬ 
mittee of the Congress to receive and analyze 
the President’s report, and to transmit It to 
the Congress with recommendations. 

Thus the conference bill provides you and 
the Congress with a clear declaration of na¬ 
tional policy of full employment and with 
machinery for dlsch.arging the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s responsibility for full employment. 
Again, ^ne may not think It is the most per¬ 
fect machinery—and you may not—but we 
are satisfied that, In conjunction with all of 
the agencies in the executive departments, 
this machinery will work if a genuine and 
6inc.^^e effort is made to make it work. 

We, therefore, believe that the Congress 
should approve the conference bill, and we 
tiust that you will sign it. 

But we hasten to add. Mr. President, that 
the will to make the machinery work Ic more 
Important than the machinery itself. This 
Is particularly true In view of the fact that 
the conference bill imposes upon you full 
nnd complete executive responsibility for car¬ 
rying out the provisior..s of the bill. While 
the Council of Economic Advisers istablifahed 
by the bill Is required to assist you and can, 
therefore, serve n most significant function. 
In the final analysis the success of the pro¬ 
gram in the executive branch cf the Govern¬ 
ment rests squarely upon your shoulders. 
Where it should rest. 

In the very first Instance, the question of 
whether or not this program Is Implemented 
depends largely on the appointments you 
make to the Council of Economic Advisers 
and on the appointments made by the pre¬ 
siding officers of the two Houses of Congress 
to the joint committee. 

Our organizations, representing many mil¬ 
lions of Americans committed to an economy 
of full employment, will necessarily Judge 
the administration’s Intentions by the cali¬ 
ber of the men named to fill these strategic 
positions. ’The three members of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers must be men who 
have given proof, in action as well as in ex¬ 
pression, of their devotion to an America of 
full production, full employment, and full 
consumption. ’They must be men with suf¬ 
ficient courage to refuse to listen to the 
apostles of defeatism who have so consist¬ 
ently opposed the progressive principles for 
Which you and we have been fighting a com- 
pxon battle. 


Insofar as the joint committee Is con¬ 
cerned, the appointments must be made by 
the presiding officers of the two Houses, both 
of whom are members of the majority party, 
the Democratic Party, your party. Wo are 
therefore justified in assuming that a ma¬ 
jority of the 14-member joint committee will 
be composed of men who, like the members 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, are 
committed to a full employment program. 

The passage of the Employment Act of 
1946, If adequately implemented in terms of 
personnel and program, can mark the begin¬ 
ning of an American crusade for economic 
security, stability, and Justice, and conse¬ 
quently a contribution of enormous signifi¬ 
cance to the cause of international peace. 
Unless, however, the act is adequately im¬ 
plemented. history will record it as a mock¬ 
ery and an affront to the millions of Ameri¬ 
cana who are determined that our free in¬ 
stitutions shall not again be threatened by 
the curse of unemployment. 

Most respectfully yours. 

LIST OP ORGANIZATIONS WHO SIGNED THE LETTER 
TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

Council for Social Action of Congregation 
of Christ Churches. 

Americans United. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

National Women’s ’Trade Union League. 

National Planning Association. 

National Association of Ornamental Metal 
Manufacture! 6. 

National League of Women Shoppers. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em¬ 
ployees. 

National Education Association. 

Public Afiairs Committee of United Council 
of Church Women. 

National Lawyers’ Guild. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Independent Citizens Committee, 

National Board of YWCA. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers. 

Hull way Labor Executives Association. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

American Retail Federation. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

National Council for the Social Sludie.';. 

National Federation of Business and Pro¬ 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

New Council of American Business. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Disabled American Veterans Department. 

Progressive Businessmen, Incorporated. 

American Veterans Committee. 

National Farmers Union. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

General Federation of Womens’ Clubs. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Friends’ Committee on National Legisla¬ 
tion. 

American Jewish Congress. 

National Consumers League. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha. 

|From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 8, 1946] 

SURPRISINGLY VIGOROUS 

The compromise version of the so-called 
full employment bill, which just passed the 
House and seems sure of Senate approval, is 
a surprisingly vigorous measure. The origi¬ 
nal House version ran the danger of being 
so full of generalizations and reservations 
that an unsympathetic President might have 
fulfilled the letter of its requirements by 
mote or less meaningless gestures. The com¬ 
promise bill, like the Senate version, spe* 
clflcally directs the President to assess annu¬ 


ally the state of the Nation in definite terms 
of Jobs and all that goes to make Jobs. 

By its wording the original full employ¬ 
ment text had laid itself opeu to two kinds 
of misrepresentation; (1) That Government 
flat could guarantee Jobs for all under a free- 
enterprise system. (2) That the net effect of 
the bill would be unlimited Federal com¬ 
pensatory spending. The measure just passed 
avoids the term "full’’ and speaks of "maxi¬ 
mum’’ employment. It apparently has 
quieted fears about spending, for even Sena¬ 
tor Tapt is said to bo supporting it nov.’. 

Tlie basic l‘’sue all along has been whether 
or not the Government should be formally 
committed to a policy of full utilization of 
the Nation’s capacity to produce and con¬ 
sume—hence, to employ—and to forthrightly 
placing its Inlluence and resources behind 
such a policy. Senator Murray and Repre- 
Bcnlatlve Cochran, both sponsors of the orig¬ 
inal measure, say they are satisfied the pres¬ 
ent bill meets this tc.st. Certainly, the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advi.sers which the bill au¬ 
thorizes for the President, and the Joint 
committee which it sets up In Congress to 
consider the President’s report, should work 
toward greater consistency In policy. 

In the last analysis, how this legislation 
works will depend on who is President, whom 
he appoints as advisers, and what sort of 
Implementing acts each C.ingress passes. 
But the bill does pave a road dov/n which 
both the Executive and the lawmakers must 
travel as each >ear rolls around, 

[Pi’om the Washington Dailv News of Febru- 
nry 11, 1946| 

FULL EMPLOYMENT JUGGLING 

(By Peter Edson) 

Supporters of the much cussed and dis¬ 
cussed Full Employment Act are chuckling 
Cjuietly over the slick Job of word Juggling 
they dirt to get the measure passert by both 
Houses of Congre.‘=s. 

It isn’t called the "Full’’ Employment Act 
anymore. It’s Just the Employment Act. 
This is typical of the comproinises made to 
secure passage. Enemies and opponents of 
the lull employment theory think they 
scored a great victory In knocking out all the 
objectionable experimental economics stulT. 
Senator Taft, of Ohio, wont so far as to ray 
tha^ the act passed Is definitely not a victory 
for Truman. 

If TArr, Congressman Carter Manasco, of 
Alabama, and Will WHirriNOTON. of Mlssis- 
sipi want to think they scored a great victory 
by watering duv/n the original draft of the 
bill, they can. But if anyone v.dll sit down 
and read the full—pardon—the Employ¬ 
ment Act as passed, he will see for himself 
that it accomplishes nearly everything the 
original bill set out to do. That makes It 
definitely a victory for Truman and for Sen¬ 
ator Jim Murray, of Montana. 

The way this Job was done Is one for the 
book. It took six meetings of the conference 
committee of Senators and Congressmen to 
Iron out differences betv.'cen the Senate and 
House versions. Manasco nnd Whitting¬ 
ton sat tight on their watered-down version. 
They were supported by Senators Taft. Buck. 
of Delaware, Radcliffe, of Maryland. It 
looked like a deadlock. So the other Sena¬ 
tors— Barkley, of Kentucky, Murdock, of 
Utah. Taylor, of Idaho, and Todey. of New 
Hampshire—suggested changes In language. 

For Instance, take the preamble of the act 
as passed. It says that Congress declares 
"it is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government * * * to • • 
utilize all its • • ♦ resources • * • to 
promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power." 

That’s boiling a 100-word sentence down to 
20 words to get at the guts of it. But ask 
yourself what’s the difference between 
"maximum" employment and ‘‘full" employ¬ 
ment? Tweedledum and tweedledee. 
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Opponents of the original bill also objected 
to the declaration that it was the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to provide such 
volume of expenditure as may be needed to 
assure full eiAployment. 

So that was cut out. Put in Its place was 
thi.s statement that “It is the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to utilize all its resourcos to pro¬ 
mote maximum employment.” and so forth. 
What do you think the Federal Government 
dors when it “utilizes all its resources”? You 
could spend a trillion dollars, fight another 
'wur, or try to make the Mississippi River run 
backward under that phrase. 

Take the next .section: The original draft 
called for a “national production and employ¬ 
ment burget,” to be prepared by the Presi¬ 
dent. Critics said that was dangerous. So 
the “budget” was stricken cut and an econ¬ 
omic report was substituted. What’s the 
ditlerence what you call it if the report covers 
the same ground that the Budget does? 

In putting over this rubstllution and get¬ 
ting the House to accept the compromise, the 
biir.s backers were equally smart. In the 
House were some 84 votes opposed to any 
kind of full employment bill. If they had 
been stirred up. opposition might have grown 
and the bill might have been killed. Con¬ 
gressmen Patman, of Texas. Murray's co¬ 
sponsor in the House, and John J. Cochran 
from Truman's district in Missouri both 
spoke briefly on the floor, then asked leave to 
extend their remarks In the REroRD. What 
they said on the floor was Innocuous. Their 
full analysis of what the bill does Is given 
only in their extended remarks, which few 
people will ever read. 

The whole job was one of the smoothest 
pieces of legislative legerdemain ever pulled 
off In Congress. 


Surplus Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following: 

Am VETS Testimony Before the House Ex¬ 
penditures Committee on Surplus Hous¬ 
ing, February 14, 1946 
Mr. Chairman and members of this com¬ 
mittee, my name is J. H. Lelb. I am the leg¬ 
islative director of the American Veterans 
of World War II, better known as Amvets. 

We are the largest veterans’ organization 
that has come out of this war, with approxi¬ 
mately 30,000 members. 

We are extremely interested In the surplus 
legislation now before your committee. 

V/hile we are naturally concerned with the 
whole surplus situation, we are at this time 
particularly anxious to see that the veterans 
are given a fair break In the sale of Govern¬ 
ment housing, now declared surplus by the 
Defense Homes Corporation. ‘These projects 
come under the Jurisdiction of the RFC and 
the Surplus Administration. 

Briefly here is our story: 

Last December our local post organized a 
corporation and publicly invited all veterans' 
organizations to Joint u.s, in the hope of pur¬ 
chasing the McLean Gardens, which Is now 
up for sale by the Government. 

Since submitting our bid—we have run 
into all kinds of confllcing regulations and 
red tape. 

We have heard a lot about veterans pref¬ 
erence regarding the sale of surplus prop¬ 


erty—^but so far, it has Just been, empty 
promises! 

Sick and tired of these promises we ap¬ 
pealed to Chairman Manasco and out of a 
conference with him came House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 297, which asks for a clarification of 
the Surplus Property Act in regard to the 
sale of defense housing for veterans. 

This committee now has an opportunity to 
back up those promises with action. 

We plead v/lth every member of this com¬ 
mittee to study House Joint Resolution 297 
very carefully. 

Time Is short. 

We rcEpectfully demand that no Govern¬ 
ment housing—particularly McLean Gar- 
den.s—should be permitted to be sold until 
the Congress has an opportunity to clarify 
what preference it Intends to give to veterans. 

The Defense Homes Corporation are at¬ 
tempting to rush the sale of these projects 
before Congress can act on House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 297. 

Everyone realizes that no veterans’ group 
can compete with powerful insurance com¬ 
panies or well-heeled speculators. 

We believe that It is the duty of Congress 
to Insist that all bids be made public in the 
sale of these properties. 

Furthermore, just a week ago, veterans 
read in blazing newspaper headlines, that 
Wilson Wyatt, new Housing Administrator, 
would seek ceilings on the sale of private 
housing, and yet the Defense Homes Cor¬ 
poration Is attempting to sell Government 
surplus properties to the highest speculative 
bidder! 

Why doesn't the Truman administration 
and the Congress make up its mind on how 
it is going to solve the housing crisis. 

This committee and the Congress must de¬ 
cide Immediately before the Defense Homes 
Corporation can sell its projects out from 
under the veterans what the policy should be. 

It is obvious that this Government agency 
Is attempting to rush the sale before Congress 
can lock the situation over. 

Will this committee give the veterans some 
consideration? 

Don't forget that thin war is not over until 
every veteran has a decent roof over his 
head! Thank you. 

I Prom the Washington Tlmes-Herald of 
February 14, 19461 

Amvets Rap DHC With New Charge 

« 

The Defense Homes Corporation was 
charged today with trying to “sell out” 
McLean Gardens and other Federal housing 
developments in the District from under 
World War II veterans. 

The statement was made before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments by J. H. Lelb, legislative direc¬ 
tor of the American Veterans of World War II. 

In a bitterly v/orded charge before the 
House committee. Lelb said his group had 
been given the “run-around” by the DHC 
and had concluded the term “veterans' pref¬ 
erence” Is nothing but empty promises. 

CORPORATION FORMED 

Lelb said his organization respectfully de¬ 
mands that no Government housing, particu¬ 
larly McLean Gardens, should be permitted 
to be sold until Congress had an opportunity 
to clarify what preference It intends to give 
veterans. 

The Amvets formed a corporation In De¬ 
cember, said Lelb, to buy McLean Gardens. 
Since submitting a bid they have run Into 
all kinds of conflicting regulations and red 
tape, he testified. 

Raymond Sawyer, president of the local 
chapter of Amvets, told the Congressmen 
his group had offered three different bids to 
DHC, all of which have been rejected. In 
the last bid the group made an offer of 
$9,000,000, stating they would pay 10 percent 
of that sum when they had a 50-percent 
occupancy. 


In reply to a question by Representative 
Manasco (Democrat), of Alabama, chairman 
of the House committee. Sawyer said any 
veteran could Join the Veterans Cooperative 
Housing Association, which desires to pur¬ 
chase McLean Gardens. 

amendment suggested 

He told the Congressmen the corporation 
has 260 members, each of whom has put up 
$25. 

At the suggestion of committee members. 
Loib said he would draw up an amendment 
to the Surplus Properties Act to clarify the 
status of veterans’ preference on the disposal 
of Government prop rty. He also said the 
amendment would provide for making public 
bids on Government properties. 

Leib urged immediate congressional action 
so the DHC would n>t sell out the veterans 
in favor of their own Interests. 

“Just a week ago,” he concluded, “veterans 
read in blazing newspaper headlines that 
Wilson Wyatt, new Housing Administrator, 
would seek ceiling on the sale of private 
housing and yet the DHC is attempting to 
sell Government properties to the highest 
speculative bidder.” 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 14, 1946) 

Amvets To Ask Court To Block Housing 
Sales 

The American Veterans of World War II 
yesterday a.sserted that they would ask for 
an injunction against the Defense Homes 
Corporation to prevent immediate sale of 
Federal housing developments here to pri¬ 
vate interests. 

In a scathing denunciation of the Corpora¬ 
tion, J. H. Lelb, national representative of 
the veterans, charged that Philip Klutznlck, 
president of DHC. and other members of the 
agency, “are disregarding veterans’ rights be¬ 
cause of special business interests." 
vet priority claimed 

Lelb said that veterans have the privilege 
of priority purchase of the Federal properties 
“under the Surplus Property Act." 

“But DHC isn’t Interested In the veteran, 
since the agency Is staffed with businessmen 
who look out for their friends and own Inter¬ 
ests. The veteran Just doesn’t have enough 
speculative cash for them," he charged. 

The Amvets’ stand developed after DHC 
rejection Thursday of its cooperative bid for 
purchase of the huge $11,000,000 McLean 
Gardens. The veterans offered $9,000,000 
for the property, with a 10-percent down 
payment. 

Earlier an Amvets’ offer to purchase the 
property at an appraisal price under terms 
of the Surplus Property Act had also been 
rejected, Leib said. 

hearing tomorrow 

Meanwhile, Representative Manasco, Dem¬ 
ocrat, of Alabama, announced that a hearing 
will be held at 10 a. m. tomorrow on the 
Amvets-sponsored bill for clarification of 
the Surplus Property Act. The bill would 
also halt immediate sale of the properties. 

Manasco scored the DHC for Its refusal 
to make public the list and prices offered by 
00 bidders on the six Federal projects up 
for sale in the Washington area. 

"I think the bids should be scrutinized by 
the public. They will have to give me a lot 
of good reasons for keeping this information 
secret," Manasco declared. 

The board of the Defense Homes Corpora¬ 
tion yesterday announced receipts of bids 
on McLean Gardens, Falrlington, Naylor 
Gardens, Meridian Hill Hotel, the Lucy Diggs 
Slowe Hall, and George Washington Carver 
Hall. 

fairlington bids rejected 

All bids on Falrlington were rejected and 
Naylor Gardens was offered to the Amvets co¬ 
operative and present tenants Jointly. The 
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board did not disclose disposition ot the bids 
on McLean Gardens and took no action on 
Meridian Hill Hotel and the Slowe and 
Carver Halls. 

Raymond Sawyer, commander of District 
Amvets, sponsors of the Veterans’ Coopera¬ 
tive Hohsing Association, said its bid on Mc¬ 
Lean Gardens was rejected. 

Commenting on the board’s action on 
Naylor Gardens, Sawyer said, ’’We will of 
course accept any opportunity to meet with 
Government officials to see if anything can 
be salvaged for us there. 

“But if all residents out there decide to buy 
In on the cooperative there will be no room 
left for us. It looks as if the veterans have 
been outbid on McLean Gardens by private 
capital and are about to be sold out by the 
Government/* he added. 


Give Truman a Break 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. R. EWING THOMASON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» February IS, 1946 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Dally News for 
today: 

GIVE TRUMAN A BREAK 

Harry Truman has made some mistakes 
since he entered the White House. Who else 
wouldn’t? 

None of Mr. Truman’s mistakes has been 
fatal. They have been small and human 
errors, reflecting the trustful qualities of the 
man who is loyal to his friends and has faith 
In the good intent of others. 

Anyone of any fairness, or sportsmanship, 
or understanding of the great political and 
economic forces that sweep our Nation and 
the world today must admit that even had 
Mr. Truman possessed superhuman Judgment 
and clarity of vision, even had he done every¬ 
thing exactly right, still, his administration 
would be in trouble. The difficulties and 
confusions that beset his administration are 
largely the legacy of global war. suddenly 
ended. They are the deluge, coming after 
another administration which had not pre¬ 
pared for peace. Mr. Truman's mistakes have 
added, comparatively, only a little to his woes. 

Four years of war. destroying most every¬ 
thing produced, and 12,000,000 men to bo 
demobilized from the far corners of the earth. 
Pour years of curtailed or halted production 
of the things clvUians depend upon, while 
what they had was wearing out. There was 
bound to be hell to pay. Meanwhile, the 
development through political pressures of a 
wage and price structure that didn’t add up 
to getting more production of those things 
so urgently needed. And into this mess steps 
Mr. Truman, with mailed toward none, seek¬ 
ing the cooperation of groups and factions 
which had been led for years to live by class 
conflicts and strife. And he had to start off 
with Cabinet officers and administrators who 
felt they owed no allegiance to him. 

He has tried to build a new administra¬ 
tion, loyal to him and with no axes of self- 
aggrandissement to grind. Borne of his choices 
of men have been unfortunate. Therein lies 
most of whatever part of Mr. IVuman’s 
troubles have been of his own making. 

We think, and hope, and trust, that Mr. 
Truman will learn by his mistakes—that in 
time he will gather about him men who have 
know-how as well as loyalty. 

The great rank and file of Americans be¬ 
lieve Mr. Truman to be of thglr own kind. 


They look to him hopefully for leadership. 
And they ore a little fed up on all the shrill 
caterwauling and brickbat hurling now being 
directed at him. 


GOP Urged To Make Campaign Hay Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
cluding an interesting political article 
which recently was published in the 
Washington Evening Star: 

OOP Urged To Make Campaign Hay Now—* 

Public Is Blaming Democrats for Strike 

Wave, Says Writer 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Truman may or may not choose 
to run In 1948—the left-wingers are already 
trying to persuade him not to be a candi¬ 
date—but November 1946 Is much nearer 
and the whole House of Representatives and 
one-third of the United States Senate will 
be up for election. 

If the Republicans have any sense left 
they will not waste time making campaign 
speeches or soliciting campaign funds. All 
they need to do Is call attention to what Is 
happening In Congress and then wait for 
the votes to be counted and they will And 
that In the Democratic strongholds of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Philadelphia, and New York, and else¬ 
where the shift to the opposite party will 
be amazing. 

For the public Is sick and tired of the 
Democratic Party’s indifference to the need 
for some legislation to prevent strikes. The 
Democratic leadership In the Senate Is stall¬ 
ing on the matter of labor legislation. The 
House has acted promptly, though It will be 
noted that the Republican Party made that 
step possible, 

WAVE OF IRRESPONSIBILITY 

The country Is suffering from a wave of 
Irresponsibility on the part of certain em¬ 
ployers and employee organizations. 

Vital facilities are tied up either by refus¬ 
ing the reasonable demands of labor or by 
labor’s Insistence on demands that are un¬ 
reasonable. It seems incredible that de¬ 
mocracy, which rests on the principle of the 
consent of the governed, should be unable to 
exercise its Judgment and bring about the 
passage of legislation to limit strikes, es¬ 
pecially In fields closely related to the pub¬ 
lic safety. 

But, Judging from the behavior of the 
Democratic Party, which controls the Sen¬ 
ate. there Is no alternative available to the 
American people except to vote out of office 
the party in power or to make their contem¬ 
plated action BO plain ahead of time that it 
will have a stimulating effect on the Demo¬ 
crats who control the committee where all 
labor legislation is now buried and bids fair 
to remain burled unless the public bestirs 
Itself. 

The alliance between the labor union poli¬ 
ticians and the Democratic Party in the Sen¬ 
ate is so strong that the chances of dislodg¬ 
ing the committee majorities which hold the 
balance of power there depend on the elec¬ 
tion of Republicans to those committees. 

PEOPLE CAN RAVE REDRESS 

If the public wants a continuance of eco¬ 
nomic anarchy and wishes to see the situa¬ 
tion disintegrate still further, It can remain 
Indifferent to the real power of the Senate. 
For, when a President is weak or incompetent* 


the people can have redress through the 
Congress if they insist upon It. 

Mr. Truman has the Influence to force early 
action in the Senate on his labor proposals, 
and it should not need the prodding of a 
President to stir the Senate to action. The 
newspaper headlines reveal what economic 
damage the strikes are doing. Whether one 
believes that the managements are recal¬ 
citrant or that the unlon.s are prefi.qlng their 
demands too far, the fact remnin.5 that some 
means of settling labor disputes by orderly 
processes has not been provided, and the re¬ 
sponsibility for keeping new labor legi.slntion 
off the statute books for 10 years rests solely 
with the Democratic Party in Congre.^'S. 

Whatever be the faults of the Republican 
Party—and they are many—It does present at 
this moment the only alternative to a con¬ 
tinuance of economic unrest and the develop¬ 
ment of a Nation-wide depression. The labor 
leaders are so much misled by what political 
power they have accumulated in the past 
that they do not realize they are committing 
suicide and doing more in a few weeks to 
injure the rightful caufcs of labor and to 
Imperil the true rights of the workers than all 
the reactionaries and extremists among em¬ 
ployers have been able to accomplish in many 
years of effort. 


A Document for History 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OP OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following er'itorial 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of Jan¬ 
uary 26, 1948: 

A DOCUMENT FOR HISTORY 

Tlic report on statehood for Hawaii of the 
House Subcommittee on Territories, JUFt 
made public in Washington, ranks as one of 
the great documents in Hawaii’s history. 

With the thousands of pages of exhibits 
and statements which are part of the record 
now, It Is the most extensive and the must 
Intensive treatise on statehood for the Is¬ 
lands that has ever been compiled or pre¬ 
sented by any committee here or in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Its documentary evidence Is ’mposmg. Its 
minute examination of scores of phases of 
history, or industry, of politics, of education, 
of culture, of race relations, of sociological 
factors, is authoritative. 

Most Impressive Is the fact that six Con¬ 
gressmen, from widely separated parts of the 
Union, have united wholeheartedly and cor¬ 
dially In this report asking early congres¬ 
sional action on statehood. 

No magic accomplished this. No legerde¬ 
main was used on the vlsltlnj group. They 
were available alike to friends and opponents 
of statehood. When day after day the wit¬ 
nesses almost without exception v ere speak¬ 
ing for statehood, the committee emphasized 
Its Invitation for opponents to appear. Al¬ 
most none did so. Of these, only two or 
three had any organized objections to set 
forth. The others were mostly slioutcrs and 
gripers. 

The committee reached Its unanimous con¬ 
clusion that Hawaii Is ready for statehood on 
the basis of extensive open hoarlrgs, and 
even more extensive study of all pertinent 
aspects of Hawaii’s history and life today. 

The report which this six-man eubcom- 
mlttee made to the full territories committee 
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Will take rank at once as a standard reference 
work on Hawaii. And, as It will be put Into 
printed form and issued to Members of Con¬ 
gress, it will be available to interested 
persons. 

The Star-Bulletin published it in full Fri¬ 
day so that everyone in the Territory could 
get It quickly and fully. It was telegraphed 
from Washington—^probably the longest pub¬ 
lic document ever sent by land wire and 
wireless from the Nation’s Capital to Hawaii. 


Sam Daube 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker. I read 
with a heavy heart of the passing of Sam 
Daube. a pioneer citizen of Ardmore, 
Okla., who was one of the outstanding 
business and cattle man in my district. 
Not only was he an outstanding business¬ 
man and cattleman but he was a phi- 
lantropist as well. He did not render as¬ 
sistance to his fellow men for the sake 
of publicity, and but little is known to the 
public of his ceaseless efforts to assist the 
needy and unfortunate. 

For more than half a century, to know 
southern Oklahoma was to know Sam 
Daube. The Third Congressional Dis¬ 
trict, the State of Oklahoma have lost a 
great citizen and the Nation has lost a 
man of the type that made this country 
great. 

I am Inserting here an editorial from 
the Daily Ardmoreite which pictures the 
life of Sam Daube: 

SAM DAUBE 

Death has removed from Ardmore and the 
southern Oklahoma community one of Its 
most picturesque and lovable characters. 

Sam Daube. who came Into this area when 
the country was raw and new, In those days 
that now exist only In the highly colored 
memories of the older men, had seen the dis¬ 
trict pass through an endless series of dra¬ 
matic changes—watched It shift from the 
rugged days of the pioneer, through the hec¬ 
tic and stirring interval of oil boom, into 
the staid and genteel era of modern times. 

He lived through three periods in Ard¬ 
more when war was the topic on every tongue. 
He had seen America grow, too, in those long 
years and he had the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that he had a part in that growth. 

Fortune favored Sam Daube, but there 
was more to it that the mischance flare of 
luck. He was an able businessman, marked 
by a tenacity of purpose and the kind of 
vision that saw far Into the future. 

By the combination of these factors, he 
was able to accomplish much as a leader in 
Industrial and mercantile activities. He be¬ 
came a dominant flgure in the district, his 
Influence spread to all the State, and he was 
known in all parts of Oklahoma and In far- 
flung sections of the Nation. 

Nor was his Interest centered wholly in 
the career of businessman, industrialLst, and 
flnancier. He had a strong humanitarian 
trend—a generous heart that he yielded to 
in countless thousands of Instances. 

Only a few of these Instances are known; 
It was not any desire to be known as a 
philanthropist that urged him to be gen¬ 
erous and kindly to the unfortunate. 


Ardmore will seem strange without Sam 
Daube. 

There will be something missing; some¬ 
thing lacking; something that will be sad 
to contemplate. 


Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OP CALIPORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a very large number of Mem¬ 
bers of the House voted for the Case bill 
because they felt they had to vote for 
something. I have little doubt that a 
clear majority of the House feels entirely 
dissatisfied with the legislative job that 
was done in passing the Case bill and 
realizes full well that no practical results 
at all. let alone any beneficial ones, can 
flow from the action taken by the House. 

Obviously what is needed now and 
what has been needed for a long time is a 
careful, judicious, and fair consideration 
of the whole problem of labor-manage¬ 
ment relationships in the United States 
with a view to devising workable, equi¬ 
table, and beneficial legislation, and 
bringing it before the House and Senate 
for action. This cannot be accomplished 
either by those who have little under¬ 
standing of the aims, purposes, and 
critical importance of labor unions in our 
national life, nor any good will toward 
labor organizations, nor can it be done 
by those who frankly state that they are 
against any legislation at all. I am con¬ 
fident that a majority of Congress falls 
in a middle group between these two ex¬ 
tremes. That majority has to find a way 
to work its will. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial ap¬ 
pearing recently in the Washington 
Evening News concerning the Case bill 
and setting forth the general point of 
view which I have just expressed: 

I.OOK BEFOBif YOU LEGISLATE 

Congress, we say once more, Is not pre¬ 
pared to pass a law that will do what the 
Wagner Act promised, and has monument¬ 
ally failed, to do—namely, “to diminish the 
causes of labor disputes.” 

Being unprepared, and in a time of crisis. 
Congress Is under pressure to pass hot and 
hasty legislation that could make bad mat¬ 
ters worse. 

Before the House today goes a watered- 
down version of President Truman’s fact¬ 
finding bill. As a substitute for it, the Rules 
Committee has held, the House may consider 
an entirely new bill Introduced only 2 days 
ago by Representative Francis Case, of South 
Dakota. 

Some proposals In the Case bill may have 
merit. Others, in our opinion, are unfair 
and dangerous to labor. There have been 
no committee hearings on the Case bill. 
Citizens who oppose It have had no oppor¬ 
tunity to state their objections. It cannot 
be perfected, or adequately considered., in a 
few days of limited debate on the floor of the 
House. 

We believe the House should reject the 
Case bill. We doubt that passage of the 
President’s fact-finding bill would do any real 
good in the present strike crisis. And there 


is grave danger that passage of Ineffective, 
half-baked legislation now would delay or 
prevent the preparation of sound, fair, and 
effective legislation. 

The present strike crisis may pass soon. 
We hope it will. But there will be other 
crises, without end, until Congress does Its 
duty carefully and properly. 

The first step should be a thoughful study 
of the reasons why the Wagner Act has 
failed to keep its promise. Next, there 
should be thorough hearings on the Hatch- 
Ball-Barton bill and all other responsible 
proposals for industrial peace, advocates and 
opponents being given full opportunity to 
be heard. 

Then at last Congress would be prepared to 
legislate—to protect the legitimate rights 
of both labor and management, to protect 
the public against abuses of power by either, 
and to establish conditions under which 
collective bargaining can work without 
breaking down into civil warfare. 


The Lake Breezes Whisper 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the Fair¬ 
mont Daily Sentinel is one of the out¬ 
standing daily newspapers in Minnesota. 
I know Republicans who call it a Demo¬ 
cratic paper and Democrats who call it 
a Republican issue. Some men holding 
public office have referred to it as the 
“loyal opposition.” This should make it 
an independent newspaper. 

Claude N. Swanson, one of its editors, 
affectionately known and highly re¬ 
garded by all, has for many years ably 
edited a column under the by-line The 
Lake Breezes Whisper, which reflects the 
opinion of that section of the country. 
His column of February 9, 1946. has 
aroused widespread comment and ap¬ 
proval and is an outstanding message to 
Congress as an indication of how the 
wind blows. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include this column: 

THE LAKE BREE2:ES WHISPER 

(By Claude N. Swanson) 

The present administration is following in 
the footsteps of the New Deal—asking us to 
eat black bread so Europe won’t starve. 

We don’t want anybody to die of starvation, 
least of all the women and children in the 
Nazi war-devastated countries. But If these 
same people, starving now, had been on the 
i lert while the Hitlers and Mussolinis were 
waxing fat and preparing for war, they 
wouldn’t be starving. 

Someone should have told them that 
eternal vigilance Is the price of liberty. 

And that goes for the people of the United 
States, too. 

It may not hurt us—In fact may be good 
for us—to eat black bread. But if we are 
to do it, let It be by choice, rather than 
by Government regulation. 

Our boys have fought a good fight, won 
Indisputable victories, and we have backed 
them up. 

We’ve fought for freedom, Justice and de¬ 
mocracy. Let’s start enjoying some of it. 
We’ve paid a good price for It. 

Even though State, Federal, and local taxes 
take about 25 cents out of every dollar we 
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•am, this !■ stm tbe best Nation on earth 
In which to lire. Let's keep it that way. 

Instead of thinking up laws, regulations, 
devices, and directives, to hamstring Indi¬ 
vidual Initiative, let's restore that liberty 
which gave us our great industries without 
which we could not have won the last war. 

Let’s restore that certain type of American 
opportunity which gave us our Fairmont 
Railway Motors, our Henry Fords, our An¬ 
drew Carnegies, our Thomas Bdisons, our 
Walter P. Chryslers, our Jim Hills, our Pills- 
burys, our John D. Rockefellers. 

There was no limit on initiative, ambition, 
and industry, In those days. That's what 
made America great. 

Now we are engaged In not only feeding 
but in policing a good share of the world. 
Without doubt, we are in the best position to 
do that very thing. But somebody should 
tell our Representatives in Washington not 
to spread our forces so thin and so far that 
some great power will come in and grab 
us off. 

As for eating black bread, we have not yet 
forgotten—nor are we likely to forget—the 
New Deal having us plow under our pigs, re¬ 
strict our crop acreage; plow under our cot¬ 
ton, and the rationing that followed. 

We're still short of shirts, dress materials, 
meats, and long on taxes. 

Right now we have an opportunity to show 
warring European nations that It pays to 
pursue the path of peace and Industry. 

Let them make an honest effort to get on 
their ovm feet. Let them learn, through ex¬ 
perience, what it means to provide for them¬ 
selves; to improve their own conditions. 

The longer It takes them to get their bellies 
full and back on their feet, the longer it will 
be before we'll have to send our sons and 
grandsons over there again to save civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Let's not be in too big a hurry to save the 
rest of the world. There’s work to be done 
at home—first. 

Before we concern ourselves too much with 
either our late allies or foes, let’s get about 
2,000,000 men back Into production In the 
steel mills, the packing plants, the mines, 
the lumber Industries. Let's get the flow of 
material started. That will promote Jobs. 

Unless we do that, and soon—somebody 
will have to feed this country. And then 
there'd be nobody to borrow from. 

We’ve been in Europe. Wc were there not 
too long, but long enough to see there hadn’t 
been much progress there in tbe last 600 
years—except in the art of war making. 
They still farmed the same old way. Their 
houses, most of them of stone or brick, had 
been unchanged in design or appearance in 
the last 200 years. The natives didn't seem 
to have any ambition beyond acquiring a 
bottle of wine and a loaf of bread for the day. 

A stagnant, decadent, worthless civiliza¬ 
tion if ever there was one. If any one of 
them had an original idea in the last 400 
years, there certainly is no evidence of it. 

If we had such a colony in Martin Coun¬ 
ty—people who'd be satisfied to live in 
shacks—dress in rags, exist on bread and 
vrine and a few potatoes—^wlth never any 
trace of ambition on the part of any of them 
to Improve their condition, we’d probably ask 
them to move. 

We do have such people here, but they're 
not colonized. They’re on relief. But we 
dont go hungry to feed them. We don't 
lend-lease 'em. 

We showed the above to one of the leading 
legal minds in Minnesota. "There’s more 
genuine food for thought in that than in 
anything rve read in months," he said. Then 
he added: 

"If every citizen would take at least 1 hour 
out each day, to think about these things, 
we'd get this Nation straightened out." 

And there la truth in what be says. Not 
only do we have local. State, and national 
politics and politicians to watch, but from 
here on out International politics must be 
considered. 


Bo we can't afford to be caught asleep at 
the switch, or we may wake up to find it is 
too late. "Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty," 


United States Troops in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
I^eaker, due to the general public inter¬ 
est concerning the number of American 
troops in China, I wish to take this op¬ 
portunity to call the attention of the 
House to the following exchange of cor¬ 
respondence between the War Depart¬ 
ment and myself: 

February 1, 1946. 

Hon. Robert Patterson. 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The enclosed com¬ 
munication from one of my valued constitu¬ 
ents* is self-explanatory. 

In view of the statements contained there¬ 
in I should like to be advised as to why 
additional Army troops are necessary In 
China, and when we may expect that the 
troops now stationed there can be withdrawn. 

Please return the enclosure with your reply. 

Thanking you for any Inlormation you can 
furnish me and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours. 

February 12, 1946. 

Hon. Jack Z. Anderson, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Anderson: Mr. Patterson has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 1, 
concerning United Stales troops in China and 
the questions raised by your correspondent, 
Mrs. Genevieve Woelfl. 

Contrary to your correspondent’s informa¬ 
tion, our forces in China are being reduced 
In strength, and it is hoped that by July 1, 
United States Army strength In the China 
theater will be reduced to approximately 
6,000. Such additional men as are now being 
sent to China are being sent as replacements 
to enable men who have had long service to 
be returned to the United States for dis¬ 
charge. To the largest extent possible vol- 
imteers are being used for these replace¬ 
ments. 

The mission of the United States forces in 
China is to assist the Chinese in accordance 
with the policy toward China announced by 
the President and the Department of State. 
Obviously in such a large country with lim¬ 
ited transportation facllltleB, air transporta¬ 
tion is a necessity. However, in view of the 
reduction of our activities in China, only re¬ 
cently the number of air transport groups 
has been reduced from two to one-half a 
group, and our over-all forces have been re¬ 
duced from 65,000 to a strength of 7,700 men. 

It is true repatriation of 3,000,000 Japanese 
from China to Japan is being carried out with 
the cooperation of the Navy, Chinese, and the 
Japanese themselves, but the over-all plan¬ 
ning. supervision of loading, and establish¬ 
ment of schedules is done by tbe A^my. 

We are completing rapid disposition of our 
eurplus property in China, and os the most 
economical method of disposal have negoti¬ 
ated a sale of equipment in West China to the 
Chinese Government. After this agreement 
It was possible to fly almost 45,000 United 
States troops in West China to India-Burma 
for return to the United States. 

With reference to the question your cor¬ 
respondent raises regarding formation of fi 
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military advisory group in China, I should like 
to tell you that this is merely In the planning 
stage. A small group of officers in the Head¬ 
quarters. China Theater, are working on plans 
lor such a group for submission to the War 
Department. You may be assured govern¬ 
mental approval will be obtained before there 
arc any directives establishing such a group. 

I trust the above will provide you with the 
Information you have sought. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Marttn, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Ceiling Prices on Old Homes Completely 
Protect American Home Owners— 
Real-Estate Speculators Fight for Self¬ 
ish Profits 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15. 1940 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past few days it has come to my at¬ 
tention that the real-estate speculators 
are propagandizing American home own¬ 
ers with the falsehood that putt^ig a 
ceiling price on existing homes would 
somehow penalize every home owner in 
the Nation. 

Anyone who has read my proposal with 
an open mind for putting ceiling prices 
on existing homes could not fail to 
clearly understand its simple wording. 
It only states that an owner would be 
permitted to sell his home for any price 
he can get In today’s hungry market, 
and that that sale price would become the 
celling for that particular house for the 
short period of some 18 months—the es¬ 
timated duration of the housing crisis. 
1 cannot see how such a provision would 
penalize a legitimate home owner; on 
the contrary. It would completely protect 
him in the present rising market. 

Of course, the difiBculty in my program 
Is that It would penalize those unscru¬ 
pulous speculators who are willing and 
eager to squeeze from the home-hungry 
their hard-earned dollars. Tliey would 
sell and resell our homes, with a higher 
speculative profit each time. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, it would penalize those who are 
willing to sacrifice the security and sta¬ 
bility of our people in the coming years 
ahead for lush profits for themselves 
today. 

I So not sec how any housing program 
can be a success without ceiling prices 
on existing homes. Without such a pro¬ 
vision wo arc pouring water into one part 
of the inflation fire, while we allow it to 
rage unchecked elsewhere. V/e are try¬ 
ing to attack the problem with one hand 
tied behind us. 

I fail to see the logic of saying to spec¬ 
ulators: Go ahead, buy all the existing 
houses you can, sell them for any price 
you can get, make your profit at the ex¬ 
pense of the veteran; while, on the other 
hand, we are saying to the builders of 
new houses: You can only get so much. 
We ask your help in holding down prices 
so that our veterans can obtain homes— 
we need your cooperation. The result of 
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such a two-faced policy—if it can be 
called that—would be a cry of injustice 
from the legitimate builders. It would be 
an incentive for black-marketing that 
would undermine the whole of our hous¬ 
ing program. Only a week ago Mr. Wil¬ 
son Wyatt, the new National Housing Ex¬ 
pediter, told a Nation-wide radio 
audience that his program would suffer a 
serious handicap without price control 
on existing homes. 

In many ways this threat of inflation 
In the housing market has become more 
serious with the President’s contem¬ 
plated easing of price policies. This dan¬ 
ger is familiar to all of us. The headlines 
are full of the facts on skyrocketing 
prices on real estate. I dare say every 
one of the Members has received scores 
of letters from veterans and others, com¬ 
plaining because they cannot And homes 
at prices they can pay. 

It is now expected that more than 
3.000.000 veterans will be in the market 
for houses by next Christmas. I want 
you to remember that Mr. Wyatt does not 
expect, under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances, to be able to provide more than 
1,200,000 homes this year. That even in¬ 
cludes a lot of converted barracks and 
house trailers. On the basis of these fig¬ 
ures, I predict that the housing situation 
is going to be worse before it gets better. 
It is time now that we prevent our vet¬ 
erans from being gouged by putting some 
ceiling on the houses they must buy. 

Builders all over the country have been 
admitting Inflation in real estate prices 
for months. In Philadelphia, houses 
which generally sold for $6,000 before the 
war now are selling for $9,000—$3,000 in 
velvet profit to feed the speculators. In 
Detroit, some $8,000 houses are bringing 
$12,000. Here in the Capital. $12,000 
homes have gone to $15,000, and even 
higher. Most of these increases have 
taken place in less than 90 days’ time. 
Our spiral toward inflation has started, 
and the question is: Have we the common 
sense to hold it now? 

I know these prices cannot be rolled 
back to the level that they should be. 
Our opportunity to do that has long since 
passed. I am not suggesting it—my pro¬ 
posal would not provide for that, as some 
have said. It would set the ceiling at 
the price today’s home owner gets when 
he sells his house—after the passage of 
this legislation—and that is all it would 
do. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall speak on this 
subject again. We owe it to our veterans 
to see that housing prices are kept at de¬ 
cent levels. We owe it to ourselves as 
well. This Nation provided well for its 
men in battle. Let it not be said that this 
Congress failed them at home. 


Legislative Program of VFW 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 


remarks In the Record, I am Inserting 
the digest of the legislative objectives of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars adopted 
at the national encampment in Chicago, 
Ill., in October 1945. 

The matter referred to reads as 
follows: 

DIGEST OF CURRENT LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES OF 

THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 

UNITED STATES, 1945-46 

This digest has been prepared by Mr. Omar 
B. Ketchum, national legislative representa¬ 
tive, and is based on resolutions adopted at 
the forty-sL^th national encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and formal actions 
of their national council of administration 
and national legislative committee. Where 
a bill has been introduced to cover the objec¬ 
tive. the bill number, author, and committee 
is noted. 

1. Enactment of an equitable adjusted 
service pay act for veterans of World War II, 
based on length and type of service. Pay¬ 
ment of $3 per day for home service and $4 
per day for sea or overseas duty, plus a pre¬ 
mium of $500 for combat wounds. A limita¬ 
tion of $3,500 for home service or $4,600 for 
combined home and overseas service would be 
established, exclusive of the $500 for wounds. 
H. R. 127, by Mr. Lesinski. House Ways and 
Means rommittee. 

2. Grant pensions to veterans of World 
War I on the same basis as Spanish-American 
War Veterans, 1. e., $20 for one-tenth disabil¬ 
ity; $25 for one-fourth disability; $35 for one- 
half disability: $50 for three-fourths disabil¬ 
ity; $76 for total disability or upon reaching 
66 years of age; and $100 if so helpless or 
blind as to require attendant. H. R. 2869, by 
Mr. Mansfield of Montana. House Commit¬ 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3. Amend the National Service Life Insur¬ 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to provide the 
following options: Lump-sum payment of 
benefits; payment in continuous monthly in¬ 
stallments throughout lifetime of benefi¬ 
ciary with 240 months certain; or payment in 
continuous monthly Installments throughout 
lifetime of beneficiary with 120 months cer¬ 
tain. H. R. 4065, by Mr. Rankin, referred to 
House Committee on World War Veterans' 
Legislation; and companion bill, S, 1677, by 
Mr. Johnson. Senate Committee on Finance. 

4. Establishment of statutory employment 
seniority equivalent to time spent in the 
armed forces for veterans of World War II 
who qualify for a Job in competition with 
non-veterans who have equal or less actual 
seniority. H. R. 3746, by Mr. Knutson. 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 

6. In reduction of Federal civilian person¬ 
nel, preference shall be considered in the 
following order: (1) Military preference, (2) 
length of total Federal service, and (3) effi¬ 
ciency ratings. When competing employees 
have equal standing they shall be released on 
the basis of their standing in the next lower 
category. Repeal section 12 of Veterans' 
Preference Act. H. R. 4069, by Mr. Rees. 
House Committee on the Civil Service. 

6. Amend section 800 (b) of the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to permit payment of readjustment allow¬ 
ance to World War II veterans during periods 
of unemployment caused by strikes which 
they have not supported. H. R. 6379, by Mr. 
Gibson. House Committee on World War 
Veterans* Legislation. 

7. Amend section 800 (b) of the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to permit payment of readjustment allow¬ 
ances to World War II veterans during periods 
of unemployment caused by strikes in States 
where, and upon the same conditions that, 
non-veterans receive unemployment com¬ 
pensation. H. R. 5355, by Mr. Kellet of 
Pennsylvania. House Committee on World 
War Veterans* Legislation. 

8. Protection of servicemen’s rights under 
Social Security Act by allowing insurance 


credits to veterans for military service imder 
the old-age and survivors* Insurance at a 
wi^e rate of $160 a month. Retroactive to 
September 16, 1940. H. R. 1970, by Mrs. 
Rogers of Massachusetts. House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9. Establish effective veterans’ priority In 
purchase of surplus government property, 
second only to Federal agencies, and permit 
veterans to purchase such property for 
their personal, as well as business, use. 8. 
1767, by Senators Matbank. O’Mahoney, and 
Chavez. Senate Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. 

10. Authorize accumulation of annual leave 
for enlisted men at the rate of 2^^ days per 
month of active military service, and upon 
discharge or release, a lump sum payment, 
computed at the rate of pay and allowances 
received at that time, to be paid to cover 
unused accumulated leave. H. R. 4051, by 
Mr. Rogers of Florida, House Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

11. Formulas, processes and equipment 
used in development of the atomic bomb 
shall be retained by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment; but atomic bombs may be made 
available to any world security force In which 
the United States is an active participant. 
Funds shall be appropriated to continue re¬ 
search work, under strict Government con¬ 
trol, to develop further the utilization of fis¬ 
sionable and radio-active materials for medi¬ 
cal and Industrial purposes. A committee 
shall be appointed to exercise supervision 
and control over the development and use of 
atomic power as representatives of the Ameri¬ 
can people. S. 1717. by Mr. McMahon. Spe¬ 
cial Senate Committee on Atomic Energy. 

12. Establishment of peacetime military 
training, using a revitalized National Guard 
system as a nucleus upon which to build a 
training staff and a program capable of in¬ 
doctrinating the youth of this country in 
basic military techniques sufficiently to make 
it possible to mobilize effective military imits 
In a minimum of time and thus meet the 
threat of modern blitzkrieg warfare. 

13. Deny admission to the United States 
and naturalization of aliens who have served 
In the armed forces of countries at war with 
the United States, or who have been members 
of parties or organizations supporting nazism 
or fascism. H. R. 3663, by Mr. Gossett. 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion. 

14. Housing program: It was urged that 
(1) the President declare the housing short¬ 
age a national emergency and take necessary 
steps to allocate and divert building mate¬ 
rials and surplus housing to alleviate the 
crisis, calling upon the construction Indus¬ 
try for full cooperation in granting priority 
In rentals, construction, and sale of homes 
to veterans; (2) that an Immediate survey 
be made to determine materials available 
for conversion into temporary housing, along 
with a program liberalizing on-the-job ap¬ 
prentice training in construction, and more 
flexible rent-control provisions to encourage 
remodeling and reconversion of existing 
property lor temporary housing: (3) that 
maximum ceiling price on homes constructed 
unde* the President's emergency program be 
$10,000, but that only 16 percent of the dwell¬ 
ings be constructed to sell at more than 
$6,600, and not more than 15 percent of the 
rental properties to rent at more than $52.50 
per month; and (4) that a Veterans' Reloca¬ 
tion Authority be established with power to 
place veterans In available temporary housing 
In preference to all other tenants. The Pres¬ 
ident’s emergency-housing program for vet¬ 
erans; and S. 1592, by Messrs. Wagner, 
Ellender, and Taft. Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

15. Urge creation of one major committee 
on veterans’ affairs In the Senate and House 
of Representatives, respectively. 

16. Enactment of legislation that will speed 
up settlement of differences between labor 
and management, restore economic balance, 
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ftnd protect veterans In their right to work 
at a steady Job with a fair living wage. 

17. Consolidation of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces on a coequal status Into a single 
Department of National Security, under one 
Cabinet member 

18 Amend title IV of the Servicemen's Re¬ 
adjustment Act of 1044, as amended, to pro¬ 
vide that all veterans’ employment repre¬ 
sentatives shall be war veterans, and shall 
be placed directly under the Jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

10. Amend the Civil Service Commission 
Act to provide that at least one member of 
the Commission, at all times, shall be a war 
veteran. 

20. Amend veterans’ regulation 9 (a) to 
Increase allowance for burial of war veterans 
from $100 to $200. H. R 1939. Mr. 
Rankin. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

21. Prohibit all quota Immigration for a 
period of 10 years after cessation of hosllll- 
tlcs. H. R. 645, by Mr. Randolph. House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali¬ 
zation. 

22. Construct north-south, east-west su¬ 
perhighways as self-liquidating, employment 
projects. 

23. E«"tabllshmont of combined foreign In¬ 
telligence office. In line with recommenda¬ 
tions of MaJ Gen. William J. Donovan and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

24. Grant pensions to orphan.s of war vet¬ 
erans equal to child dependency allowance 
during father’s service. 

25. Increase maximum Income limitation 
from $1,000 to $1,500 for cliildlcss widows 
and unmarried veterans otherwise qualified 
to receive pensions. H. R. 4485, by Mr. 
Richards. House Committee on World War 
Votprnus’ Legislation. 

26 Amend title V of Servicemen’s Read¬ 
justment Act of 1944, as amended, so that 
no veteran shall be Ineligible to receive the 
readjustment allowance during the first 60 
dny;'> after discharge from the service, or dls- 
chiiige from a veterans’ hospital if he entered 
same immediately upon separation from the 
service. 

27. Provide for naval personnel to wear 
gold stripes denoting foreign tervicc. H. R. 
2809, by Mrs. Bolton. House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

28. Amend the act of March 20, 1933, so 
that no veteran who applies for domiciliary 
carp and hospitalization in Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration facilities shall be required to 
state: (1) The value of his real and per¬ 
sonal property, or (2) W'hethcr or not he Is 
financially able to pay. H. R. 2413, bv Mr. 
WicKPRSHAM. House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 

29. Pensions payable to veterans for non¬ 
service-connected cUsnblUties shall not be 
reduced to less than $20 per month while 
veteran is undergoing hospitalization In a 
Government hospital, H. R. 1832, by Mr. 
Kilburn. House Committee on World War 
Veterans* Legislation. 

30. Direct the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to extend a minimum rating of 1 
percent to the claim of any war veteran 
based on any Injury, disease, ailment, or 
disability incurred In active service In time 
of war. H, R. 1496, by Mr. Allen of Louisi¬ 
ana. House Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans’ Legislation. 

31. Disabled veterans whose life expectan¬ 
cy Is shortened by their disabilities, shall be 
placed on clvll-servlce register for which 
qualified, but on appointment to Federal po¬ 
sitions they shall not come under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act but shall be entitled 
to Federal old-age and' survivors’ insurance 
benefits under Social Security Act. H. R. 
814, by Mr. McMillan of South Carolina. 
Bouse Committee on the Civil Service. 

32. Amend existing law to provide that In¬ 
surance judgments shall be binding on the 
Veterans’ Administration until modified by 
order of district court. H. B. 722, by Mr, 


Gibson. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

33. Amend existing law to extend eligi¬ 
bility to a widow otherwise entitled to pen¬ 
sion providing she v/as mLr,*ied to and liv¬ 
ing with a veteran for 2 years preceding his 
death, or If she gave birth to a child by tho 
veteran, being married to and living with 
him at the time of his death. H. R. 2150, 
by Mr. Hagen. House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

34. Amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act to provide lOr voluntary retirement from 
civil service after 30 yeans, without regard 
for age, and that time served overseas In the 
armed forces will be credited as double time 
for purposes ot retirement and retired pay. 
6. 402. by Mr. Downey. Senate Committee 
on Civil Service. H. R. 310. by Mr. McMil¬ 
lan of S^uth Carolina. House Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

35. Place the Indian veteran in same status 
as other veterans, giving him full Amcnean 
ntiz'^nshlp. removing all property restiiclions, 
divorcing his affairs from control of the 
Indian Bureau, and improving educational 
standard.*! on all Indian re.scrvations. 

33. Amend Public Law 359. Seventy-seventh 
Congress, to provide that pen.sions and rnm- 
pensation be paid to World War II veterans 
under the 1925. 1933. or 1945 schedule of 
disability ratings, whichever Is most favor¬ 
able for the individual. 

37. Amend section 3 of the Veteran.?' Pref¬ 
erence Act of 1944. as amended, to provide 
additional Government positions with com¬ 
pel Hum restricted to veter.ans. 

30. Extend pension benefits to those veter¬ 
ans engaged in hostilities in the Moro Prov¬ 
ince. Including Mindanao, or in the Islands 
of Samar and Leyte, between July 4. 1902, 
and January 1. 1914, and to their unremar¬ 
ried widows and their children. H. R. 3251, 
by Mr Le.sinski. Hou.se Committee on In¬ 
valid Pensions. 

29. Amend Federal income tax law to con¬ 
tinue the special exemption of $1,500, in ad¬ 
dition to the normal exemption, to all hon¬ 
orably discharged personnel of the armed 
forces of World War IT, for a period of 1 year 
for each year served, or major portion thereof. 

40. Enactment of legislation to grant a 
certificate of priority to each honorably dis¬ 
charged veteran of World War IT who served 
SO days or more, which shall be valid for 3 
yearr from date of enactment, and shall be 
honored ns a priority to purchase a car or 
truck from any person, firm, or corporation 
engaged in the retail or wliolesalc butincss 
of sciling motor cars and trucks 

41. RcFtore the retainer pay of the Navy 
to the schedule In effect before July 1, 192.3. 
B. 1433. bv Mr. Walsh. Senate Committee on 
Naval /.ffnlr.s. 

42 Enlisted personnel of the armed forces 
advanced to commissioned rank shall be en¬ 
titled upon return to enlisted status (1) to 
promotion of not less than one grade for each 
year of conimls.sioned service, (2) to retire¬ 
ment (when eligible) with the grade, pay, 
and nllowance.s of chief w’arrant officer. 

11. R. 737. by Mr. Kzarney. House Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs. 

43. Authorise payment of compensation to 
veterans for a partial scrvicc-coniiected cUe- 
abillly plus a computed percentage of his 
permanent total non-service-connecled dis¬ 
ability. H. R. 555, by Mr, Rankin. House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla¬ 
tion. 

44. Authorize the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs to furnish certain medical, 
surgical, and dental services and orthopedic 
or prosthetic appliances to veterans dis¬ 
charged under conditions other than dishon¬ 
orable. * H, R. 1581, by Mr. Rankin. House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla¬ 
tion. 

45. Aniend Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part 
HI to include the provision that a non- 
•ervice-connected disability la permanent 
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end total when It is established that the 
veteran is unable to perlorm manual labor. 
H. R. 106, by Mr. Voorhis of California. 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

46. Prohibit reduction of tho pension, com- 
peiiButlon, or retirement, pay of a veteran 
during his hospitalization in a Government 
hospital. H. R. 44C4, by Mrs. Rocras oi Mos- 
sachusetts. House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

47. Permit suit to be brought at any tinu* 
on automatic, yearly renewable lcrm. or 
Government life (converted) Insuianre, with 
no application of State or other F.tatuif.s of 
limitation to suits filed, and suits already 
thiLs barred may be reinstated. FI R 1293, 
by Mr Petliceon of Florida House Commit¬ 
tee on World War Veterans Legislation. 

48. Permit Government employees with 25 
years service In retire voluntarily at the rge 
of 55 With an annuitv equal in \alue to the 
present W'orth of a deterred annuity nt the 
age of 6.5. FI. R. 1445 by Mr Mt*ndt. Fhaise 
Cnminlilee on the Civil Servlee. 

49 Removal of all limitation dates before 
which to make application for various types 
of benefit.? foj- veteran.*^ and their depeiideiit.s. 

H. R. 1932. by Mr Rankin Flouse Commit¬ 
tee on World War Veterans’ Lecislation. 

ro. Aniend rxlyiing lawt, so as to p;ov:de 
that the amount of compensation or pension 
payable to any veteran for hLs service-con¬ 
nected disability shall be inrreated by 20 
percent upon reaching 40 years of age, and 
20 percent each 5 years thereafter, but not 
to ercced the amount payable fur total dis- 
nbilily. H. R. 1582, by Mr. Voor'TTS of Cali¬ 
fornia. House Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans’ Legislation. 

51. Redefine tiic status ot tlie United St.atca 
army of occupation serving in Germany be¬ 
tween November 11, 1918. and July 2. 1921, 
so that they may participate in nil of the 
benefits provided for veterans of Woild War 

I. H. R 52r6. by Mr. IIiTTiFa. Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

i2. Redefine the terms “compensation” and 
“pennon.” P.iymcnis lor .scrvicc-connrcted 
disi bilitirs are compensation; paj^ments lor 
non-service-connecif'd disabilities or age, 
and paj’ments made to dependents of do- 
crased veterans based upon rcrvicc-conncctcd 
or non-service-connected death are pension. 
H. R. 1938. by Mr. Rankin. Flou.se Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legis’ntion. 

.53 Provide for the fingerpnnting and 
Identification of all peisons within, or liere- 
afler to enter or pass through, the United 
States, its Territories, and possejsions. and 
that such fingerprints shall be filed wnth the 
Federal Bureau ol Investigation. II. R. 601, 
by Mr SraiNCEB. House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

54. Recognize foreign service by increasing 
by 20 percent rates of pension. compemsHtion. 
or retired pay of veterans with war service 
outside the continental United States. FI. R. 
729, by Mr. Keahney. Hou?o Committee on 
World War Veterans' Legislation 

55. Extend the filing lime on applications 
for benefits under the World War Adjinsted 
Compensation Art to January 2. 1950. II. R. 
1124, by Mr. Caclson. House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

L6. AtUhorizo the Veterans' Administration 
to grant burial allowances to deceased hon¬ 
orably discharged veterans w'ho served in a 
recognized campaign, expedition, or occupa¬ 
tion. H. R. 649, by Mr. Allen of I^oulsiana. 
HoUoC Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

67. Redefine ’’misconduct” for compensa¬ 
tion and pension purposes. H. R. 560. by Mr. 
Rankin. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

68. Provide for a statutory award of $10 
per month to any war veteran who was 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by an 
Instrumentality of war in a zone of hustili- 
tlcfi. H. R. 138, by Mr. Voorhis. House Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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60. Restore 100 percent compensation to 
veterans of World War 1 whose. dlaabUltles 
were re-established as service-connected un¬ 
der the act of March 28. 1934. H. R. 733. by 
Mr. Kearney. House Committee on World 
War Veterans' Legislation. 

60. Redefine “permanent and total disa¬ 
bility,'’ for compensation and pension pur¬ 
poses, to Include (1) ratings without regard 
to fixed evaluations of the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration, and (2) defects of mind or body 
which render a veteran totally Incapable of 
manual labor or earning a support. Each 
case shall be rated according to the clrcum- 
GtanccB and capabilities of the Individual, 
and they shall not be adjudged upon the 
basLs of a hypothetical average veteran. 
H. R. 106, by Mr. Voorhis. House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

61. Amend existing law to provide that the 
widows, orphans, and dependent parents of 
deceased World War I veterans suffering from 
permanent total combat-incurred alsabillties 
shall, regardless of the cause of death, be en¬ 
titled to the rates of pension which would 
have been payable to them if the veteran 
had been killed In action. H. R, 2047. by 
Mr. Hagen. House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

62. Insurance benefits shall not be consid¬ 
ered as income as to veterans receiving pen¬ 
sion or compensation for nonservice-con¬ 
nected disabilities. H. R. 1183, by Mr. Mc¬ 
Millan. H. R. 1113, by Mr. Smith of Wis¬ 
consin. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

63. Plx Federal Government’s responsibil¬ 
ity for assistance to honorably dLscharged 
war veterans, and in lieu of employment op¬ 
portunities, or inability to work full or part 
time, pension entitlement shall be granted 
such veterans having at least 90 days’ service. 
H. R. 663, by Mr. Rankin. House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

64. Fragmentary periods of employment of 
a veteran shall not be considered as evidence 
of employability. H. R. 106, by Mr. Voorhis. 
House Committee on World War Veterans' 
Legislation. 

65. Unemployable veterans who served In 
any war or recognized campaign beyond the 
continental limits of the United States and 
were honorably discharged shall be entitled 
to total disability ratings for pension pur¬ 
poses. H. R. 734, by Mr. Kearney. House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

66. Widows and children of World War vet¬ 
erans who were entitled to disability bene¬ 
fits as a result of injuries caused by examina¬ 
tion, hospitalization, or medical treatment 
shall be entitled to benefits under 38 United 
States Code 503-7. H. R. 567, by Mr, Rankin. 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

67. Pensions to veterans for disability or 
death incurred during peacetime service 
shall be equivalent to 90 percent of the com¬ 
pensation payable to war veterans for service- 
connected disabilities. H. R. 279, by Mr. 
Lesinski. House Committee on Invalid Pen¬ 
sions. 

68. Eliminate the Income limitation as to 
eligibility for pensions to widows of certain 
World War Veterans. H. R. 315, by Mr. 
McMnxAN. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

69 Any person who served In the military 
or naval forces of the United States during 
a recognized campaign or expedition, who was 
honorably separated from such service, shall 
be granted hospitalization and domiciliary 
care by the Veterans’ Administration subject 
to the same conditions as are now appli¬ 
cable to World War veterans. H. R. 660, by 
Mr. Allen of Louisiana. House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

70. War risk insurance policies, including 
reinstated converted policies, shall be in¬ 
contestable 2 years after the date of issuance, 
reinstatement, or conversion except for non¬ 
payment of premiums, or because applicant 
was not a member of the armed forces. H. R. 


.665, by Mr. Rankin. House Committee on 
World War Veterans* Legislation. 

71. Grant the franking privilege to all vet¬ 
erans who are patients in facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration. H. R. Ill, by Mr. 
Carlson. House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

72. A veteran who is (1) permanently ^nd 
totally disabled, and (2) has paid 240 in¬ 
stallments or more on yearly renewable term, 
automatic, or United States Government life 
Insurance, shall be conclusively presumed to 
be disabled for life. H. R. 566, by Mr Ran¬ 
kin. House Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans’ Legislation. 

73. When a veteran is shown to have been 
in combat with the enemy or to have been 
subjected to any other arduous conditions of 
active military or navy service which can 
be considered as causing or aggravating the 
disabilities on which a claim is based, serv¬ 
ice connection shall be established. H. R. 
161, by Mr. Voorhis. House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

74. When the disability rating of any vet¬ 
eran of World War I to whom disability com¬ 
pensation is allowed under the act of March 
2. 1933, as amended, has been in effect for 
10 years, such rating shall become perma¬ 
nent, except in cases of fraud. H. R. 673, 
by Mr. Rankin. House Committee on World 
War Veteran.s’ Legislation. 

75. The Administrator of Veterans' Affairs 
shall pay a claim, timely filed, notwithstand¬ 
ing a prior denial, when right thereto is 
clearly demonstrated. H. R. 664, by Mr. Ran¬ 
kin. House Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans’ Legislation. 

76. Any nature of certificate issued by the 
Secretary of War, Navy, or the Treasury giv¬ 
ing the date and place of birth, as shown on 
the service records of former members of 
the armed forces, shall be accepted by the 
Federal agencies in lieu of birth certificates. 
H. R. 786, by Mr. Kearney. House Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs. 

77. Deductions shall not be made from the 
earnings of civilian officers and employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration for subsist¬ 
ence, quarters, or laundry unless such serv¬ 
ices are voluntarily accepted and used. Fa¬ 
cilities when voluntarily used, shall be fur¬ 
nished at cost. H. R. 495, by Mr. Ludlow. 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

78. Reduce the minimum retirement age 
under the Social Security Act to 5b years, 
providing that the retirement pay shall re¬ 
main the same rs at present allowed for at 
the age of 65. An increase of contribution 
by Government employers and employees is 
authorized, if necessary, to permit such al¬ 
lowances to be paid. Retirement at 55 shall 
be voluntary, and those who retire at a later 
date shall receive an allowance based on 
their accumulated contribution. 

79. Prohibit reduction of compensation, 
pension, or retirement pay of a veteran of 
the War with Spain during hospitalization In 
a Government hospital. H. R. 1294. by Mr. 
Peterson of Florida. House Committee on 
Pensions. 

80. All war veterans employed by the Civil 
Service under war-service appointments, for 
the duration of the war plus 6 months, who 
have efficiency ratings of “good” o* better, 
shall be placed on a permanent basis and 
without further physical or mentnl exami¬ 
nation. H. R. 2213, by Mrs. Rogers. House 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

81. The act of January 27, 1936, entitled 
*’An act to provide for the Immediate pay¬ 
ment of World War adjusted-service certifi¬ 
cates and for the cancellation of unpaid in¬ 
terest accrued on loans secured by such cer¬ 
tificates and for other purposes,'* should be 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of section 3 (a) to a colon and adding* “Pro¬ 
vided, That where the maturity date of a cer¬ 
tificate. as referred to herein, precludes wai¬ 
ver of Interest as provided by section 2. and/ 
or payment of Interest on adjusted-servict 


bonds as provided by this act, such maturity 
date shall be extended by the Administrator 
of Veterans' Affairs for a period of 5 years.** 

82. War veterans wounded in aotlon, if oth¬ 
erwise qualified, shall be exempt from passing 
a physical examination as a prerequlsitr to 
employment In the Federal civil service. 

83. Extend to veterans of World War II the 
same statutory awards as those extended to 
veterans of World War I In service-connected 
cases of arrested tuberculosis or loss of pro- 
creative powers through Injury or disease of 
one or both testes. 

84. Extend the benefits offered to service- 
connected sightless veterans of World War 
II to similarly disabled veterans of World 
War I who may wish to avail themselves of 
such privileges. 

85. Extend the benefits of the National 
•Service Life Insurance to all members of the 
armed forces while In active service, with¬ 
out time limitation, reg udless of their phys¬ 
ical condition. 

86. Amend existing law so as to reduce the 
Interest rate on United States Government 
(converted) Insurance policy loans from 5 
percent to 3^2 percent per annum. H. R. 
343. by Air. Wickersham. House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

87. Increase payment of compensation by 
20 percent for service-incurred disabilities 
to men who have served overseas In time of 
war, provided that such increase only ap¬ 
plies to the degree of disability and shall not 
be applicable to a statutory rating or award. 

88. Amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, to provide 
that a veteran of one war or recognized cam¬ 
paign or expedition may not displace another 
war veteran from employment when the lat¬ 
ter has equal or greater employment senior¬ 
ity. 

89. Petition the Congress to set aside 1 day 
of the year when the veterans of all wars 
may celebrate the victories they have at¬ 
tained by their sacrifice and hardships, and 
that this day shall be a legal holiday in the 
United States of America and her possessions, 
officially known as Victory Day. 

90. Amend Public Law 483 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved December 14, 1944, 
to provide for pension payments to parents 
of deceased veterans of World War I, whose 
disabilities were non-service-connected, as 
defined in the said act. 

91. Amend existing law to provide that 
members of the armed forces be paid an ad¬ 
ditional 60 percent of their base pay when 
they are retained in the service as essential 
although having enough points for dis¬ 
charge. 


Cleveland Conquers Typhoid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HGN. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Cleveland Press of February 11,1946: 

CLEVELAND CONQUERS TYPHOID 

Typhoid fever is a filth disease that early 
in our century was taken as a matter of course 
by the public. The city dumped its sewage 
into Lake Erie and pumped its drinking water 
out of it. There was some typhoid fever 
every year, and ever so often there would be 
a serious outbreak. 

There was an epidemic of typhoid in 19U3, 
following which city officials decided to go 
further out in. the lake for the water supply. 
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But not until Newton D. Baker's adminis¬ 
tration in 1913 was any official action taken 
toward filtering the city’s drinking water and 
then not until doctors and health officials 
had been aroused by a sharp Increase in the 
number of typhoid-fever cases. As an emer¬ 
gency measure, the city started to treat the 
water with chlorine. 

In the course of time, filtration plants were 
completed. After years of planning, sewage- 
disposal plants also were put in operation to 
take care of most of the city’s sewage. 

In the meanwhile, the disease was tackled 
from other angles. A whole new sanitary 
code was enacted. Fly-breeding places were 
cleaned up. A typhoid vaccine was developed. 
The city lacked authority to require innocu- 
lations against typhoid fever. Thousands of 
Its citizens who served in World War 1 and 
World War II, however, received these anti¬ 
typhoid shots—which are Intended to confer 
immunity against the disease. 

What has been the result? A small news 
item the other day told the story. For the 
first time in history there was not a single 
death from t 3 rphold fever in Cleveland last 
year. Typhoid has been licked. ThLs does 
not mean, of course, that our public-health 
armies are to be withdrawn. Vigilance must 
be maintained. The successful fight against 
typhoid, however, does point the way for the 
conquest of other diseases, now grown more 
formidable. 


Shortages of Housing Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota, 
Mr. Sueaker, the need of lumber, not 
alone for building of new homes, but for 
the repair and modernization of others, 
has reached a point bordering on the 
state of revolution, if correspondence 
coming to my desk is any indication. 

Prom every part of my State come 
volumes of correspondence urging that 
some action be taken by the Congress to 
stop the deportation of lumber to Euro¬ 
pean countries until in some measure we 
are able to catch up with the vitally 
needed shelter for humanity within the 
confines of our own country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith an article on the shortage of 
material causing the delay of housing 
construction from the Fargo Forum, of 
Fargo, N. Dak.: 

SHORTAGES BIO CAUSE OF DELAY IN HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION HERE 

The shortages of housing materials, which 
are blamed for the delay In much renovation 
and construction in the Fargo-Moorhead area. 
Include especially shortages of soil pipe and 
fittings, plumbing fixtures, especially bath 
tubs and sinks, hardwood flooring, trim, 
sheet rock and rock lath. pl 3 rwood, dimen¬ 
sion lumber, common brick, furnaces, and 
mlllwork, according to Homer W. Ludwick, 
executive secretary of the chamber of com¬ 
merce. 

Ludwick summarized the situation In re¬ 
sponse to a request from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which was making a 
Nation-wide survey of such shortages. 

In a telegram to the national chamber’s 
offices in Washington. Ludwick termed the 
Fargo housing situation critical, with mors 
than 300 veterans’ families hopelessly house¬ 
hunting. Ludwick told of the press, radio. 


and pulpit campaigns to ease housing, of the 
attempt to get grain bins for 100 temporary 
housing units. 

Suggested reasons (for housing shortage), 
said Ludwick, include the fact that rent 
control, either psychologically or In fact, is 
retarding the opening up of additional hous¬ 
ing units. He suggests the removing of 
newly created living units from rent control. 

Increased production of housing, said Lud¬ 
wick. is the real answer to the shortage, with 
the uncertain labor situation and unreal¬ 
istic OPA pricing attitude making Industrial¬ 
ists reticent to go all out. 

The national survey boiled down to the 
following reasons for continued delays in 
making new housing available: OPA reluc¬ 
tance to make price adjustments, need to 
speed release oi old Army barracks and 
prisoner-of-war camps, delay in releasing 
plumbing and other supplies now held by 
Army and Na^, diversion of lumber for 
export. 

Unless OPA ceilings are relaxed, to break 
up the log Jam of housing needs, materials 
filiortages will continue to exist. Fargo con¬ 
tractors and building materials dealers 
agreed in a meeting In the chamber of com¬ 
merce offices Tuesday. 

The emphasis of Government intervention 
might better be toward putting a green light 
on production than a strict allocation of 
short supplies of building needs, the build¬ 
ers agreed. Besides spending too much time 
dividing up a too-short supply of building 
needs, said the contractors, the Government 
has developed elaborate machinery for credit 
assistance to those who wish to buy or build 
home''. In reality, they believe, people have 
more money today, less need of credit as¬ 
sistance. than ever before. 

C. A. Wllllam.s, chairman of the chamber’s 
housing committee, was chairman of the 
meeting called to evaUinte what is bring done 
In W.oshington, what can be done in Fargo- 
Moorhead. 

Reporting on nn application placed with 
the Federal housing authority, asking tem¬ 
porary housing units for Fargo, Williams said 
the agency has applications already for 46,000 
such units, can supply only 8,000. 

Congress, it was reported, has authorized 
the Civilian Production Administration to 
Issue priorities to builders and contractors 
who wish to get supplies for creating dwell¬ 
ings which will be occupied by veterans. 

Major Farm Organizations Endorse 
School-Lunch Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include herewith a statement addressed 
to Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives and signed by representatives of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Orange, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation: 

February 14, 1046. 

To Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States: 

The school-lunch program has the unani¬ 
mous endorsement of all major farm organ¬ 
izations. Its principles are embodied in 
H. R. 8870 by Representative John W. Flan- 
nagan. Chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture; a bill to establish a perma¬ 


nent system of Federal-State supported 
lunches for school children. Among the rea¬ 
sons why we favor enactment of this meas¬ 
ure are: 

Control of the program rests in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It places on a permanent instead of a year- 
to-year basis a program that already has 
proved Its value In the improved nutrition of 
children. With a permanent program a.*?- 
sured, additional schools will be encouraged 
to install equipment. Thus tlie program 
should produce Increasing results for the ex¬ 
penditure Involved. 

The school-lunch program In general as¬ 
sures increased food consumption and con¬ 
sequently enlarged market for some farm 
products. 

The annual appropriation of $50,000,000 in 
Title I. does not put any additional strain 
upon Federal finances since about this 
amount has been annually spent by the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture from funds authorized 
by the Congress. 

The proportion of State funds to that of 
Federal funds is increased each year until, in 
1950 and thereafter, the States will be bearing 
80 percent of the total cost. 

As revised and reported, the bill in the main 
Incorporates the recommendations of the 
farm organizations. 

For the above reasons, we hope that you 
will give us your support In carrying on and 
expanding the school-lunch work which al¬ 
ready is helping more than 8,000,000 children. 

Respectfully submitted. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Edward A. Dahl, President, 

The National Grange. 

A. S. Goss, Master. 

National Council of Parmer Coop¬ 
eratives. 

John W. Davis, Executive Secretary, 
National Cooperative Milk Produc¬ 
ers Federation, 

Charles W. Holman, Secretary, 


Neither Fish Nor Fowl 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the action taken by the Rules 
Committee on yesterday, refusing to 
grant a rule on H. R. 4982, entitled “The 
interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills between the people of the United 
States and the peoples of other coun¬ 
tries.” I feel the accompanying editorial 
from the Daily Register Mail, Gale.sburg. 
Ill., under date of January 7, 1946, is of 
timely interest. 

To demonstrate how quickly the plans 
of an agency expand, the $13,000,000 re¬ 
ferred to in this editorial was the surplus 
left over from the OWI. Now it is con¬ 
templated to ask for an appropriation of 
$29,000,000 for the coming year. 

As I indicated in my remarks, appear¬ 
ing In the Record of February 13 on this 
same subject, it is difficult to estimate 
how much such a program will cost when 
it gets going full blast as these agencies, 
once established, keep growing like 
Topsy. 

WZI T H Z R nSH NOR FOWL 
The State Department has $13,000,000 to 
•pend on Its proposed Foreign Information 
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Service durliiR its first 6 months of existence. 
It has Jobs for some 2,600 persons In 62 coun¬ 
tries, All it has to do now is persuade Con- 
f!;rcss to breathe the breath of life Into the 
new agency. 

Given that, we shall have a permanent suc¬ 
cessor to the late OWI and Office of Inter- 
American Allairs whose object, according to 
Assistant Secretary of State Benton, is to 
give foreign peoples “a full and fair picture 
of American life and of the aims and policies 
of the United States Government,” Its in¬ 
struments will include world-wide short¬ 
wave broadcasts and wireless bulletins every 
day, newsreel and documentary films, period¬ 
icals and such like. 

Mr. Benton has said the new agency has 
no intention of competing with foreign prop¬ 
aganda abroad. He has likewise declared 
that it is not Intended to compote with or 
supplant existing private news services. 

Perhaps Mr. Benton is wise in making this 
explanation, since both foreign government 
propaganda agencies and nongovernment 
news services are strongly established in their 
opposite fields. But he leaves us with the 
odd and hesitant Inference that the State 
Department is going in neither for propo- 
ganda nor for factual news distribution. 

Only one thing seems definitely certain in 
this tepid declaration of an expensive proj¬ 
ect. Most foreign readers and lookers and 
listeners are going to accept the State De¬ 
partment’s foreign information output as 
slanted American propaganda. They’ve been 
fed too much Government-issue news and 
views in the past to believe otherwise. 

The State Department implies, by its dec¬ 
laration of this proposed agency’s purpose, 
that foreign peoples have been gettlnf, an 
Inadequate and unfair picture of this coun¬ 
try, and a distorted impression of its Gov¬ 
ernment’s intentions. But will these foreign 
peoples believe that a Government informa¬ 
tion agency, confronted with a choice, will 
ever fall to show that Government’s activities 
In anything but the most favorable Pght? 
We doubt it. 

We do not question that the State Depart¬ 
ment’s intentions are the bes'. and most 
honest in the world. Nevertheless, this In¬ 
formation agency seems doomed to sow more 
confusion and to reap a harvest of cynical 
suspicion. 

It might be more realistic if the State De¬ 
partment would cease to disclaim any propa¬ 
ganda intentions and to try to compete with 
foreign propaganda agencies as best it could. 
Or, much better, it might throw its influence 
behind the growing efforts to promote a 
greater freedom of the press throughout the 
world. 

For that world is badly in need of a free 
access to news for agencies which are known 
and trusted, and which will give the most 
straightforward Information that human 
frailty and prejudice will permit. And we 
doubt that more Government handouts will 
meet that need. 


OPA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, to judge 
by the many complaints demanding the 
removal of price controls and that the 
OPA be abolished, it appears that many 
people fail to realize the danger in exist¬ 
ing conditions and present price trends. 


In this connection, there is submitted 
for insertion in the Record a letter with 
editorials on the OPA and my reply 
thereto: 

I’ll go Wilson’s Vice President Marshall one 
better. What the country needs is a good 
two for a nickel cigar. 'Try and get it and 
retain OPA. 

What’s the use of holding prices at a place 
where manufacturers don’t produce and ycu 
can’t buy? 

A man convinced against his will, remains 
of the same opinion still. The war Is over, 
and 1 still think it is time to liquidate 
Chester of the House of Bowles—and con¬ 
fiscate his castles of OPA. 

Some of the things that have come under 
my observation: 

Suits with one pair of trousers. On my 
Job, I always wear my trousers out in the rear 
before the coat shows wear. Net result, two 
suits Instead of two pair of tvousers. Is that 
saving? 

Then no cuffs on trousers. 

Then double-breasted suit without vest. 
Am developing a sort of Milwaukee front, 
which would be less noticeable in a double- 
breasted coat—but no vest—no place to 
carry my watch, small change, and pen and 
pencils. 

Cigars—standard brands Just occasionally 
available at nearly double the pre-war price. 
Show cases filled with Imported cigars (of 
about two-for-a-nickel pre-war quality) 
priced at fancy prices, and practically all of 
them rotten smokes. Is that economy? 

About half the time the grocer la out of 
butter, mayonnaise (hope that is spelled near 
enough correctly that you can tell what I 
mean), salad dressing, bananas, ham, some¬ 
times eggs and meat. These are only a few. 
Free enterprise would furnish these, but 
price controls prevent a profit and destroy 
incentive. 

Shirts, underwear. If they don’t get some 
ordinary shirts a I underwear on the local 
market soon, so that I can take my annual 
bath, I’m going to have to quit circulating. 

Handkerchiefs, 69 cents—I believe I have 
heard—for a cotton rag? I haven’t bought 
any, so can’t speak of this first hand. 

Cars. 1940 Chrysler laid up for 4 months. 
All I could get from the repairman was he 
didn’t know when he could get it going. 
Finally sold It to him. ’Thought I had a 
record and was telling my story, when some¬ 
one told of a farmer that had one in the 
garage 2 years. New cars not available and 
not being produced in any appreciable 
quantities. Why? Because price controls 
will not let free enterprise function, and has 
brought a’oout (together with all New Deal 
vote-catching labor laws) the greatest in¬ 
dustrial unrest In the history of the country. 

Did you ever notice the papers along last 
spring when Congress was debating extend¬ 
ing OPA for another year. The number of 
suits OPA was filing In Idaho? And I as¬ 
sume elsewhere. Did you ever Investigate 
these and see what there was to base them 
on? 

Building material. Understand it is com¬ 
mon custom to represent that you need some 
lumber to repair one’s chicken coop and if 
one can get It at two prices use it to repair 
his back steps or some other part of his house 
to make it usable. Is that ’-^jlding prices? 

I’ve been paying grocery bills for a goed 
many years, and I don’t believe OPA is hold¬ 
ing the line. 

”Th3 best government is that which gov¬ 
erns least.” 

Probably doesn’t apply to the politician. 

The question is bigger than booms and 
depressions. 

I realize that the Supreme Court has 
amended the Constitution until Congreis 
now has the power to do anything, so until 
Congress sees fit to redefine interstate com¬ 


merce, there is no provision for State rights 
in our fundamental law. 

However, aside from (I believe about 75 
percent) the majority of our Federal Judges 
having been appointed by one man and all 
presumably with the New Deal “phobia”; 
other than the Supreme Court packing bill, 
there ha.s been no direct attempt of which 
I am conscious of trying to destroy the “holy 
trinity of democracy,” the three .independent 
departments of Government—legislative, 
executive, and Judicial. As I understand it, 
the OPA act does this. The department 
makes its rules and regulations, prescribes 
the penalties, says when th „ are violated, 
and the victim has no appeal to the courts. 

The fear of dictatorship is not all political 
"hooey.” 

These political bureaus arc like body lice. 
They grow and multiply and annoy and sap 
the strength and serenity of the people. And 
now the UNO is starting a world bureaucracy 
fOi the American taxpayer to support. 

Congressman Henky Dworshak is strictly 
on the Job. During 1946 he was absent only 
on 11 of the 211 roll calls. His voting record 
shows him as a militant foe of big Govern¬ 
ment spending and domination. The Con¬ 
gressional Record reported that during the 
first session which ended in December, 
Dworshak stood with his fellow Republicans 
In four attempts to liberalize ration controls. 
He voted "yes” on proposals to transfer food 
control from OPA to the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment. to give meat packers relief from OPA, 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture a veto 
on OPA food regulations, and to make OPA 
penalties reviewable in Federal courts. 

Our Henry is strictly on the Job. 

NINE STATES PROTESTING 

San Francisco. —Independent meat packers 
of nine Western States, in what they term a 
"fight for existence” against Office of Price 
Administration regulations, have Joined to¬ 
gether for the first time on a permanent 
basis. 

The packers determined to organize, prob¬ 
ably as the Western Federation of Meat Pack¬ 
ers, at a meeting here earlier this month. 
Finil details, including the cstnhllsment of 
a headquarters and selection of officers, will 
be completed at a second meeting here 
shortly. 

Moi e than 250 Independent packers of Cali¬ 
fornia, Oregon, Washington. Neveda, Idaho, 
Arizona, Utah. Wyoming, and Montana will 
be represented. 

Dan M. McKinney, secretary of tne Cali¬ 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, said the prob¬ 
lem cf compliance with OPA regulations was 
an almost impossible task under western 
conditions, and is one of vital Importance 
to producers and consumers as well as the 
packers, for on their staying in business 
depends the bulk of the distribution of 
western meat. 

“Certainly producers could 111 afford to lose 
the Independent packer as a customer for 
cattle.” McKinney wrote In “Hot Irons,” 
the cattlemens weekly trade bulletin. “It 
appears that the Independent packer has a 
legitimate complaint and one in which all 
western producers have a vital concern.” 

First move of the new packer organiza¬ 
tion, McKinney said, will be to seek OPA com¬ 
pliance regulations which will permit west¬ 
ern independents to qualify for Government 
subsidies “with which they could break even 
and show a profit as provided In the Barkley- 
Bates amendment to the Price Control Act.” 

House op Representatives. 

Washington, D. C., February 13, 1946. 
Mr. W. C. Loofeourrow, 

Attorney at Law, 

American Falls, Idaho. 

Dear Friend Loofbourrow: The wide ex¬ 
panse of white paper on the front page of 
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your letter which came In Just now with the 
clippings and other enclosures tempts me to 
write my comments in blue pencil across the 
face of this page as I do on some of these in¬ 
sistent communications that como from 
eastern centers. However, you are a good 
friend of mine, whose sound opinions end 
good advice I prize very highly. 

Now about OPA. Maybe we, you and I, 
i^ould look this thing over a little more 
before we Jump at conclusions. You know 
we got our price structure all out of Joint 
as a result of the last war and have been 
trying to bring our national economy back 
to adjustment ever since. With a lot of leg¬ 
islation, with not much success, and with all 
the high prices we had in the country then, 
we only had a peak of $6,600,000,000 In cur¬ 
rency in clrculotion at any time during that 
period, and no OPA. Now we have $29,000,- 
000,000 of legal-tender money out in circula¬ 
tion, and the people of this country are still 
turning in the Government bonds and the 
banks are still turning out paper money, 
being printed by the Government Biireau of 
Engraving, of course. Now, as the thing 
stands, I am afraid to go along with you, and 
liquidate this Bowles fellow, or whoever the 
Price Administrator Is. 

1 will admit that the OPA is a rickety 
castle, but Just being a taxpayer, with some 
county. State, and Federal taxes to pay—and 
you know we must keep all these public offi¬ 
cials in proper style—I do not want to see 
this price thing get completely out of control, 
because when farm prices go up and get way 
out of sight all the other industries start 
seeing which one can get the best prices, and 
when they get things fixed about right for 
themselves, then the utilities, the railroads 
will have to raise their rates and charge you 
a lot more for a train ticket. The electric- 
light people will have to charge more, and 
then will como the telephone and the tele¬ 
graph. Then when everything gets out of 
reach naturally the boys In the courthouse. 
State capitol, and all the whole raft of Fed¬ 
eral employees will insist upon, and maybe 
get, a raise, and then maybe the bottom will 
drop out of the whole thing. It usually 
does—then poor old Congress will have a 
worse mess on its hands than it did after the 
big slump in 1929. Boy, I*m scalrtl 

Maybe we had better keep some kind of 
OPA to hold down prices until things sort of 
settle down, because those railroad and util¬ 
ity fellows are hard to deal with when it 
comes to trying to get them to let down 
prices. You will agree, I know, that Govern¬ 
ment pay rolls never come down. Ever since 
our national economy was thrown out of 
adjustment, due in a large measure to dis¬ 
parity In prices, the Congress has been trying 
to get things back in order. Let’s try not to 
make things any worse than they are. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Compton I. White, 
Member of Congress. 


Text of Ickei* Broadcait Explaining 
Resignation 
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HON. CHARLES B.HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
prepared text of Secretary Ickes* broad¬ 
cast delivered on the evening of February 
18, 1946, as follows: 

I am here tonight to explain why I chose 
to resign after almost 13 years in the high 


post of Secretary of the Interior, with which 
President Roosevelt honored me on March 4, 
1933. 

My task is no easy one, nor was the decision 
to resign an easy one. But a man has to live 
with himself. I have to spend the rest of my 
life with Harold L. Ickes, and 1 could no 
longer, much as I regret It. retain my self- 
respect and stay In the Cabinet of President 
Truman. 

In my letter of resignation to the Presi¬ 
dent 1 proposed that my resignation take 
effect at the close of business on March 31. 
My reason lor this was that the hearings on 
the proposed Anglo-American oil treaty will 
begin on March 4. I am proud of this treaty, 
which I nurtured and raised by bottle from 
the beginning. 1 think that I had more to do 
with setting it up than any other man in the 
Government. 1 wanted to be here for those 
hearings. However, I told the President that 
If it was his desire that I should retire at 
an earlier date, 1 would be glad to do so. 

PRESIDENT SETS FEBRUARY 15 

In a brief note late this morning, he told 
me that my term of office would end on 
February 16. the day after tomorrow. I sup¬ 
pose that after being here almost 13 years 

1 shall have no trouble In picking up in 

2 days the odds and ends which have ac¬ 
cumulated during that period. He also said 
that he considered that my resignation ter¬ 
minated all of my other governmental activi¬ 
ties. I regard this remark of the President’s 
as In the nature of supererogation. It was 
like saying that when a tree falls to the 
ground all of Its branches go with It. 

On no occasion did the President ever tell 
me that he proposed to nominate Mr. Pauley 
for Under Secretary of the Navy. Of course, 

I had seen reports to this effect in the news¬ 
papers and this possibility seemed to be on 
the tongue of many people In Washington. 

Word came to me indirectly that Mr. Pauley 
himself had told the President of my probable 
opposition to his nomination. In Uie cir¬ 
cumstances. It surprised me that the Presi¬ 
dent did not frankly ask me what might 
the basis of such opposition. Late Thursda^ 
afternoon, January 31. I received a telegram 
from Senator Walsh, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, asking me, 
at the request of Senator Tobet, to appear 
before his committee on the nomination of 
Mr. Pauley the following morning at 11:30. 
The Cabinet met at 10 o'clock on that day. 
At almost exactly 11, as we were about to 
adjourn. 1 left my chair so as to reach Pres¬ 
ident Truman first and showed him the tele¬ 
gram from Senator Walsh. He still refrained 
from asking me if I had any objections to 
this nomination. All that he said was "of 
course, you will have to tell the truth but 
be as gentle as you can with Ed Pauley." 
In the light of succeeding circumstances, I 
may be permitted to doubt whether the 
President was not speaking In a Pickwickian 
sense when he told mo to tell the truth. 

SHUNNED PERJURY 

I proceeded to the meeting of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and I think that the record 
will sliow that I did everything that I could 
In behalf of Mr. Pauley except to perjure 
myself. It is rather shocking to me to learn 
that certain members of the Democratic 
Party, of standing and supposed reputation, 
evidently are Incensed that I did not commit 
perjury. Even If I could subscribe to the 
theory that a man obviously unfit for the 
office for which he has been nominated should 
be confirmed by the Senate, I dissent vigor¬ 
ously from the motion that one should for¬ 
swear himself in order to get an office for 
an unfit man, or even for a fit one. 

Mr. Pauley followed me on the stand. 
Senator Brewster asked him whether he had 
heard my evidence that morning to the effect 
that he had suggested to me that if he could 
be assured that the ttdelands bill would not 
be filed, he could raise three or four hundred 
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thousand dollars. Mr. Pauley replied, "That 
statement Is not true." Subsequently, I re¬ 
ceived another summons from the Naval 
Affairs Committee which required me to take 
with me all memoranda relating to conver¬ 
sations with Mr. Pauley with respect to cam¬ 
paign contributions and Federal title to off¬ 
shore oil lands in California. On this occa¬ 
sion, under questioning from Senator Tobey, 
I read my memoranda—there were several 
of them on the subject—to the committee. 
In one of these memoranda, written only 
a few days after Mr. Pauley viritecl me, I 
wrote that he had made me the "rawest 
proposition that I had ever heard." I feel 
no desire to modify that characterization. 

At the President’s press conference on 
Thu’-sday. February 7, he definitely alined 
himself with Mr. Pauley as against me, thus 
making my position as a member of his 
Cabinet untenable. Of course, this was his 
privilege, but I question the propriety of his 
saying that I had not consulted l Im In ad¬ 
vance of my testimony with re.spect to Pauley 
and particularly of his statement that "Ickes 
can very well be mistaken as well as the rest 
of us." 

It seemed to me clear from what President 
Truman said at this press conference that he 
had prejudged this case without giving me 
a chance to be heard. 

My feeling Is that, since President Tru¬ 
man was not present at the hearing and 
pre8umav\ had not read the record, It was 
not proper for him, even although he be the 
President of the United States, to pass judg¬ 
ment on a question of veracity between Mr. 
Pauley and myself. On this Issue I am ready 
to appear before any competent tribunal at 
any time, although, of course, I should want 
one that would not announce, or even form, 
its opinion in advance of a full and careful 
consideration of all of the evidence. 

As to whether I had or had not consulted 
President Truman in advance of my testi¬ 
mony on the Pauley nomination, my reply is 
that he had full notice of the probability of 
my embarrassment, plus several opportuni¬ 
ties. in addition to those he might create at 
will, to ask me the reason why I might oppose 
Pauley. 

CHALLENGES PAULEY STATEMENT 

I Wish that every American could read 
the record of Mr. Pauley’s testimony before 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate. 
At the very least, I hope that the Attorney 
General of the United States will assign one 
of his best lawyers to a scrutiny of Mr. 
Pauley’s denial under oath of activities that 
he admits In other parts of the record. He 
said that he had "never asked any Senator 
or Representative to vote In favor of or 
against any bill Involving tidelands rights or 
any other matter related thereto." He In- 
Bisted that "never at any time" did he request 
"President Roosevelt or Attorney General 
Biddle to delay, postpone, or withdraw any 
suit relating In any way to the tidelands." 
He categorically denied that he had "present¬ 
ed his viewpoint on the tidelands Issue to 
President Roosevelt, Attorney General Fran¬ 
cis Biddle • * • to Secretary Ickes, and 

♦ • ♦ others." 

I challenge these statements. To the con¬ 
trary I charge that Mr. Edwin W. Pauley was 
not speaking the truth when he said under 
oath that he had never attempted to influ¬ 
ence President Roosevelt, Attorney General 
Biddle, or myself with respect to these tide- 
lands suits. Such a statement Is simply not 
true. Why, I remember his coming to my 
office to tell me that he had made repre¬ 
sentations to others in the administration 
against these tidelands suits. It is on rec¬ 
ord that he solicited Attorney General Biddle 
in the same behalf. He left no stone un¬ 
turned to prevent the filing of suits that 
he now, with pretended Innocence, declares 
that he had so little Interest in that he 
never said anything to anyone on the subject. 
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GLAD TO GO 

Things have come to a pretty pass If, under 
pressure from party organizations, men are 
not only expected but are urged to testify 
under oath to what is not true. I wonder 
what President Truman meant in that last 
hurried colloquy that I had with him when 
he said, “Of course, you must tell the truth, 
but be as gentle as you can with Ed Pauley.'* 
I told the truth and my oral testimony was 
supported by written memoranda made im¬ 
mediately following the visits of Mr. Pauley 
to my office. I told the truth with the result 
that the President for several days, although 
I was a member of his Cabinet, was unwilling 
to see me. I told the truth with the result 
that following my voluntary resignation I 
have been graciously allowed less than 3 days 
to clean up the accumulation of 13 years 
in the Department of the Interior. 

I am glad to go. But I want to make it 
clear that I applaud President Truman for 
advocating the policies for which his great 
predecessor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, fought. 
I want also to make it clear that he has made 
some excellent appointments—men of char¬ 
acter and ability who are devoted to the 
public welfare. However, lately I have no¬ 
ticed a trend that has seriously disturbed me 
as a citizen. Recently there has been a de¬ 
cided and alarming deterioration in the qual¬ 
ity of his appointments. Now it is all very 
well to advocate policies that are in the inter¬ 
est of the people, but policies are not self- 
enacting any more than laws arc self-enforc¬ 
ing. Policies and laws must be fought for 
and enforced or their substance will ooze 
away and nothing worth while will remain. 
It takes men of character, strong men, men 
who expect to speak the truth and to hear 
the truth, to give form to the policies and 
the laws for which President Roosevelt 
fought and which President Truman favors 
in his speeches. 

So, men and women of America, this was 
the way in which the problem presented Itself 
to me. Should I have put the country first 
or the administration first? So long as I can 
remember, I have owed allegiance to America. 
I have never subscribed to the view that 
party allegiance should override the Interest 
of the country. I do not now subscribe to 
that view. Nor have I ever believed, as the 
Nazis did in Germany, that the interests of 
the party and the Interests of the country 
are always identical. I do not now believe 
this. 

I have enjoyed my 13 years as Secretary of 
the Interior and I feel a sense of loyalty and 
obligation to the fine men and women who 
have served that Department with me. Al¬ 
though 1 am about to retire from public 
office, the fight for good government and good 
administration that I have waged all of my 
life will go on. 


Thirty-nine Economists Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» February 15, 1H6 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Republic for February 18, 1946, has 
an Interesting article called Thirty-nine 
Economists Against Inflation, which I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House: 

THIRTY-NINE ECONOMISTS AGAINST INFLATION 

The economists of this country are badly 
worried about the immediate danger of in¬ 


flation. They favor continuation of price 
control, and many of them advocate strong 
and Integrated action on a broadened front 
to check inflationary pressures. 

These opinions are indicated positively In 
messages to the New Republic, received Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 6. and 7, in response to a telegram 
sent from the Washington office of this mag¬ 
azine on February 4, addressed to 49 uni¬ 
versity and business economists and groups 
of economists. Twenty-six replies, signed by 
forty-three economists, were recelvea within 
3 days. 

The New Republic asked the economists to 
Indicate “whether you feel price control 
should be continued and strengthened in 
order to minimize danger of Inflation. 
Whether answer favorable or unfavorable, do 
you advise additional steps against inflation, 
and if so, what?” 

All the first replies disclosed that these 
men felt the problem was of great urgency. 
Thirty-nine of the forty-three said that the 
Price Control Act, which expires June 30, 
shoulc be extended without delay. Three 
said no, and one gave an equivocal answer. 
Of the 30, one qualified his answer by recom¬ 
mending strong price control on basic raw 
materials and wholesale commodities, with 
some relaxation on finished products. Four 
suggested improvements In administration 
of the extended act, such as achieving a bet¬ 
ter balance among price ceilings, permitting 
some rise in the general price level and not 
holding business too closely to 1936-30 
profit levels. 

On the other hand. 29 of those who rec¬ 
ommended price-control extension said it 
should be strengthened. Two suggested the 
necessity of extending-control to cover the 
sale price of houses, which Is specifically ex- 
emi ted from the present act. Two others 
emphasized that there must be no crippling 
amendments or impairment of the powers of 
the Office of Price Administration. Although 
they were not asked for how long the act 
should be renewed, four suggected a full 
year’s extension. Five others thought con¬ 
trol would be necessary until there is a rca- 

f ^nably good balance bet ween production 
nd demand. 

Of the three who thought price control 
should be discontinued, one stated his be¬ 
lief that any effort to maintain a controlled 
economy is self-defeating; he would stop fur¬ 
ther monetization of the debt and, in un¬ 
specified ways, “bring all possible production 
into force.’* Another opponent suggested 
the necessity cf 11 other controls which, if 
Instituted, would make price control practi¬ 
cally unnecessary. The third thought that 
the administration’s abandonment of other 
controls has made price control impossible. 

Responding to the second part of the ques¬ 
tion. all but 4 of the 43 economists suggested 
other controls to combat Inflation. Twenty- 
two proposed wage adjustments or controls, 
while 10 suggested measures for avoiding 
work stoppages through industrial disputes; 
the chief concern on this point appeared to 
be the achievement of a balance between 
wages and prices. Twenty-eight would 
maintain at least the present tax rates; 10 
of these advocated steeper taxes or additional 
taxes. Twenty-six suggested various means 
to reduce bank credit and the amount of 
money in circulation, or proposed other mon¬ 
etary and credit controls. Twenty-one fa¬ 
vored reinstatement of priorities and alloca¬ 
tions of essential materials, particularly 
building materials. 

Space prevents publication here of all the 
telegrams, but the sampling that follows is 
fairly representative. 

Dr. I. L. Sharfman of the University of 
Michigan, Just retired as president of the 
American Economics Association, said: 

“Continuation and strengthening of price 
control are indispensable If movement of in¬ 
flation is to be checked. Authority should be 


extended for not less than 12 months with 
least possible delay to remove motive for 
withholding goods from market and for in¬ 
tensifying demand in expectation of further 
price increases. Controls should be exer¬ 
cised firmly In each Important sphere until 
adequate flow of goods is attained. Most 
urgent additional need Is to adjust labor 
disputes to eliminate actual or threatened 
work stoppages. Full production unde.' gen¬ 
uinely competitive conditions and supple¬ 
mented by intelligent monetary and fiscal 
policies constitutes the basic safeguard 
against Inflation.” 

Dr. Frank D. Graham of Princeton Uni¬ 
versity ; 

“In the absence of strong price controls 
while we catch up on production of civilian 
goods, prices will tend to rise out of all pro¬ 
portion to costs. This will do nothing but 
give swollen profits to business at the ex¬ 
pense of consumers. Controls should not be 
so stringent as to prevent production, but by 
the same token we need official resistance to 
wage-rate increases at this time. Checking 
inflation calls for maintenance of existing 
wage rates coupled with full production. 
While profits pile up. celling prices on the 
goods Involved should be lowered.” 

Dr. Sumner Slichter of Harvard University: 

“I believe that price controls should be 
continued after June 30, 1946, until business 
enterprises are in a position to assume re¬ 
sponsibility for preventing a disorderly rise 
In prices. Arrangements for correcting seri¬ 
ous lack of balance in price ceilings need to 
be made more effective. Many concerns find 
their output limited because of inability to 
obtain parts or raw materials which are 
produced in limited amounts only because of 
the lack of balance in price ceilings. Some 
firms could sell for less if they were allowed 
to pay more for necessary parts or materials. 
The problem in a rough way is analogous to 
the problem of intra-plant wage inequities 
formerly faced by the National War Labor' 
Board.” 

Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland 
Trust Co.; 

“Attempted controls over commodity prices 
cannot be made effective unless they are 
accompanied by controls over wages and over 
the allocation of key materials. Since the 
administration has abandoned its controls 
over wages and materials, and cannot now 
reasBume them, it should abandon its futile 
attempt to continue price controls. If that 
should be done, the volume of production 
would rapidly increase instead of shrinking 
as it is now doing largely as the result of 
continuing attempts at price and profit con¬ 
trols.” 

An economist for a big New York bank, 
who asked that his name be withheld, said: 
•’Strongly favor unimpaired price control. 

• • * Also favor controls on sale price 

of new and old houses and other buildings. 
Recommend special capital-gains tax and 
no tax reductions. Advise tightening con¬ 
trols to prevent further Increase in bank 
credit. Also rapid use of Federal cash bal¬ 
ance to reduce debt held by banks.” 

Dr. J. J. Spengler, of Duke University; 

“Present situation three times as serious 
as 1918 VI hen credit Inflation facilitated post¬ 
war Inflation. Present actual and immedi¬ 
ately potential money supply can permit 
trebling of prices despite maximum possible 
production Increase. Rid Truman's official 
family of inflationists. Support Bowles un¬ 
reservedly. Raise through taxation more 
than is expended. Sponge up about fifty 
unneeded billions through stabilization-loan 
drives. Imposed proceeds and disburse as 
annual Interest, thus sustaining future pur¬ 
chasing power. Rigorously curtail bank- 
credit extension. Control all prices and costs. 
Reinforce with priorities. Congressional 
failure to act along these lines will destroy 
much of value of veterans* benefits. Insur- 
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Ance, war bonds and savings, and prepare 
way for fascism. But given the above mone¬ 
tary and fiscal policies we can remove price 
controls in 2 or 8 years.** 

Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University, 
said: **A continuation of price controls is 
most urgently needed. Without it, I feel that 
we are In very serious danger. An extension 
of the control now would itself have a sta¬ 
bilizing effect.*' 

Dr. A. B. Wolfe, of Ohio State University, 
former American Economics Association 
president believes OPA powers should be in¬ 
creased if politically possible as “it is the 
only agency which can or will save us from 
disastrous inflation.*’ He suggested govern¬ 
ment take over plants in which labor and 
management refuse to start production on 
the basis of the Administration's current pro¬ 
posals, and stated that “at present any gen¬ 
eral increase in either prices or wages is 
bound to start the inflationary spiral.” 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, of Vassar College, 
feels there is no assurance that higher prices 
will achieve full production. Favoring 
stronger and continued price control, she 
commented; “Unprecedented profits—after 
taxes—in recent years indicate that with in¬ 
dustry operating to capacity, current prices 
should be adequate, even after substantial 
wage increases.’* 

Dr. Kenneth Boulding, of Iowa State Col¬ 
lege, thinks that the abandonment of price 
controls would make inevitable a 100- or 200- 
percent rise. Suggesting stronger controls 
on basic raw materials and wholesale com¬ 
modities. along with relaxation on finished 
products, he felt that some rise in the price 
level is “probably Inevitable.” 

Dr. C. L. Christensen, of the University of 
Indiana, doubted if price controls can pre¬ 
vent Infiation unless increased taxes on in¬ 
come can be used to balance the Federal 
Budget. 

Five University of Texas economists—C. E. 
Ayres. A. R. Allen, G. V. Stocking, C. A. Wiley, 
E. E. Hale, ana R. H. Montgomery—favored 
stronger price control, along with higher 
progressive Income ta:;es to drain off existing 
excess purchasing power. 

Fifteen of the University of California eco¬ 
nomics faculty—T. Grethor, R. A. Brady, 
W. J. Pelln-r, C. A. Gulick. R. A. Gordon, 
6. Daggett. L. Kldncr, A. H. Mowgray, P. Ma¬ 
son. L. A. Doyle. M. M. Knight. E. H. Hunting- 
ton, M. M. Davisson. 1. B. Cross. ..nd 
C. Landauer—noted that pressures are ap¬ 
proaching a breaking point. They favored 
continuing price controls with strengthened 
authority for another year, holding wages 
and prices in a balanced relationship, holding 
tax revenues at a high level, allocating stra¬ 
tegic materials, and increasing Federal Re¬ 
serve Board powers over reserve require- 
ment^. 

Dr. Frank Albert Fetter, of Princeton Uni¬ 
versity. on the other hand, found present 
pi llcies hopeless, and price control more evil 
than good since the war. He suggested re¬ 
storing the gold content of the dollar, con¬ 
tracting the money volume, increasing the 
bank reserve requirements, increasing the 
interest rate on bonds In the hands of indi¬ 
viduals. enabling the exchange of cashable 
bonds bonds for old-age annuities, replacing 
strikes and labor violence by compulsory 
courts, permitting wages to rise to competi¬ 
tive levels, strengthening and enforcing laws 
against monopoly prices, increasing produc¬ 
tion, delaying demand for consumables, re¬ 
ducing public expenditures, and balancing 
the Budget. 

Other replies, all affirmative and generally 
urgent, came from Dr. Harold M. Groves, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Dr. B. F. Haley, 
of Stanford University; Dr. Ben W. Lewis, of 
Oberlin College; Dr. Seymour E. Harris, of 
Harvard University; Dr. J. M. Clark, of Co¬ 
lumbia University: Dr. Leo Rogln, of the 
University of California; Dr. Alan Sweezy, of 
Williams College; Dr. Ea.. Rolph, of the 


University of California; and Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis, of the Food Research Institute. 

Aubrey G. Lanston, vice president of the 
First Boston Corp. of New York City, replied 
that he favore") the immediate relaxirg of 
control and some infiation which can be 
curbed by attaining full production, instead 
of a later, far more disastrous result. An 
answer was received from President Robert R. 
Wason of the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers. although the inquiry was addressed 
to one of its economists, outlining ihe well- 
known stand of that organization for drop¬ 
ping price controls. 


New Deal Blunders 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15. 1946 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, a new day 
is dawning. Americans are awakening 
U the dangers of the course the Nation 
has been traveling. This great Nation 
cannot be allowed to drift. The Ameri¬ 
can people will not stand for too many 
major blunders. Americans are looking 
to the Republican Party for leadership 
to clean up the New Deal mess. 

Now let us look at the mess we find 
ourselves in. Strikes and threats of 
strikes have interrupted our reconversion 
program. For a long time everyone has 
been interested in reestablishing labor- 
management peace and getting the Na¬ 
tion safely back on the reconversion road. 

America can blame the New Deal for 
removing the War Labor Board last fall 
before the reconversion program could 
get under way. If the War Labor Board 
had been continued for another 6 months 
and the Little Steel formula increased 
some 15 to 20 percent, we would be in 
full production today. Prices could have 
been raised enough to allow management 
to pay the wage increase. A serious 
threat of inflation would have been 
avoided because production is our best 
guaranty against inflation. 

As a result of this blunder our post¬ 
war program has been delayed 6 months 
and many workers have cashed their war 
bonds and spent their war savings. 
Thousands of retailers and wholesalers 
have lost money and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of workers are out of jobs. Mil¬ 
lions of our people will be forced to wait 
several months to purchase important 
items and materials. Many of our work¬ 
ers will have to start all over and earn 
enough to buy the necessities of life be¬ 
fore they will be able to purchase auto¬ 
mobiles, radios, electric washers, and re¬ 
frigerators. 

Someone In the administration got a 
bright idea that you could raise wages 
materially without raising prices. The 
OPA must have a flexible policy in ad¬ 
justing price ceilings or thousands of 
little businessmen will have to retire. 

The administration also had an idea 
that collective-bargaining agreements 
should be based upon the employer's 
ability to pay. Obviously some employ¬ 
ers are better able to pay a high wage 


scale than others. But would you put a 
premium upon lack of thrift? Would you 
stifle initiative and business Ingenuity 
which in a large part has made this Re¬ 
public the wonder of the world? Is it 
fair that one manufacturer be required 
to pay a high wage scale and another a 
low one when they arc in direct competi¬ 
tion with each other? Is it conceivable 
that this is to be regarded as a sound 
economic policy? 

Now, let us take a look at another New 
Deal blunder in the housing situation. 
The present shortage of lumber is due to 
shortage in production, absence of pipe 
lines, and maldistribution of available 
lumber supply. Yellow pine lumber is 
less than half full capacity. Labor is 
scarce and insuflQcient. Much of their 
equipment is worn out and replacements 
are not available. Surplus disposal of 
lumber, price adjustment, recruitment of 
labor and preventing the exportation of 
lumber and logs are some of the steps 
that should be taken immediately. 


Rousing Shortage 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. February 15, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
beginning to get letters from people about 
the housing shortage. I had an inter¬ 
esting letter this morning from a man 
who is engaged in the business of build¬ 
ing houses. His remarks are nothing 
new, his message is nothing new. He 
makes a plea that Congress get busy and 
shake off the shackles of bureaucracy so 
that they can begin under our system of 
a free economy to produce building ma¬ 
terials so that they will be available for 
men who want to hire labor and buy 
building materials to build houses. The 
New Deal is straining at a gnat and swal¬ 
lowing a camel, maybe an elephant; I 
do not know. 

The policy of the administration seems 
to be somewhat uncertain and it is my 
hope that those party leaders in Con¬ 
gress who have the votes to determine 
just what bills should be acted on by 
other Members, make some announce¬ 
ment as their housing program. We 
know that the mayor of Louisville, Mr. 
Wyatt, is the new Housing Administra¬ 
tor, and that the President and Mr. 
Wyatt have announced something in the 
nature of a subsidy to encourage build¬ 
ing; that they plan to train a million and 
a half men for housing and construction 
work; also that they intend to turn over 
a lot of business to the prefabricated 
housing manufacturers. They also plan 
ceiling pilces on old and new houses. 
No one seems to undenstaftd the new rro- 
gram and everybody feels that it is part 
of the performances of the past—namely, 
create another bureau and let bureauc¬ 
racy run wild again. Peaple are already 
telling me that this is not the way to get 
houses. 
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Then the House Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency has reported out a bill 
which as I understand it. is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the program as reported by 
the President and his new National 
Housing Administrator, Mr. Wyatt. The 
House Committee meets again Monday 
and they do not seem to know whether 
they will draw up more housing legisla¬ 
tion or just what they will do about it. 
As I understand it, announcement has 
been made by the majority l ader that we 
will consider housing legislation on next 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

May I suggest, Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are on a peacetime basis, the sensi¬ 
ble procedure would appear to be a lift¬ 
ing of wartime controls, so that Ameri¬ 
can labor and American businessmen can 
produce the building materials needed 
for houses, and then build the homes in 
the good old American way. This may 
be unorthodox in certain circles, but it 
will get results, and it is better than the 
other alternative of having the Federal 
Government go into the business of build¬ 
ing homes. 

I just received a letter this afternoon, 
Mr. Speaker, from a man who is thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the construction of 
homes and other buildings. His com¬ 
ment, which is typical of the opinions of 
thousands of good, energetic American 
citizens, reads in part as follows: 

It looks to the writer ns if the last releases 
by the President are merely so much propa¬ 
ganda to help put over the Ellender-Wag- 
ner-Taft bill, S. 1692. You can fill the 
Congressional Library lull of legislation and 
It Is not going to get any housing built, par¬ 
ticularly If you give the National Housing 
Agency such sweeping control over housing 
as the above-mentioned bill will do. 

This country and our actions are so much 
under the control of the bureaucrats at the 
present time that we hardly know where to 
turn, and sometimes wonder how far Wash¬ 
ington Is going with this planned economy 
stuff. What we need to build homes for 
veterans and others at the present time is 
materials to build with, not legislation, and 
If somehow, out of this confused mess of 
price control, wage control, and what-have- 
you, something could be devised whereby the 
manufacturers of building materials could 
put on the market enough materials to al¬ 
low us to build what the people want to 
build, the housing situation would soon 
right itself. 

We hope you will give this hou.slng situa¬ 
tion and the bureaucratic controls pro¬ 
posed your attention, so that we will not be 
tied up with any more red tape than Is nec¬ 
essary, for we in the building game are al¬ 
ways anxious to furnish and build homes as 
anyone else in the country is, and will be 
only too pleased to do so if we are allowed to. 

If there is anything wrong with the 
views of this man who is in the building 
business, who knows how to build 
houses so he can support himself and 
his family and furnish employment to 
carpenters and other men in the build¬ 
ing trade and incidentally, produce 
houses for people who need them, I wish 
somebody would give me the answer. It 
seems to me that the ^dews of this small- 
business man are entirely correct and as 
you know, he is fearful that the admin¬ 
istration is going to sell him and tens of 
thousands of others like him, down the 
river again. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the state¬ 
ment made this morning by the Under 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
Project. I also ask leave to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record in connec¬ 
tion with this statement a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretary of State under 
date of February 16. 1946, by Robert P. 
Patterson, Secretary of War, setting 
forth the position of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in support of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project. 

I have had an estimate of cost of print¬ 
ing made. The cost will be $130. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the legisla¬ 
tion before you is to increase the wealth of 
the United States by developing one of the 
greatest natural resources in the world, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is as old in Its 
conceptlo-i ns the history of our country. 
The .search for easy water communication to 
carry the commerce of the world led ex¬ 
plorers and traders through this route 400 
years ago. For over half a century the Gov¬ 
ernments of the United States and Canada 
have worked toward the development of a 
waterway from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
great farm lands and factories of the in¬ 
terior of our continent. The seaway is not 
a new project. In fact the legislation before 
you provides merely for a series of improve¬ 
ments of an already existing Inland water¬ 
way which are the logical sequel to the con¬ 
struction by the United States of such great 
works as the Mac Arthur Locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie and by Canada of the Welland Canal 
connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. To¬ 
day the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sy.stem lies 
like a great highway of commerce stretching 
for 2,400 miles from Newfoundland into the 
indu.strial and agricultural heart of the 
United States and Canada, its potentialities 
for producing wealth limited only by some 
rapids between northern New York and 
Montreal where the existing canals are too 
shallow for most oceangoing vessels. The 
question now before you Is whether this 
short obstruction should be removed. 

Secondly, the legislation would provide 
for the construction in the International 
Rapids section of hydroelectric power works 
which would convert the torrential flow of 
the St. Lawrence into one of the greatest 
sources of cheap power in the world. The 
single power dam to be built will have a 
generating capacity of 2.200,000 horsepower 
half of which would be made available to 
Canada and half reserved to the United 
States. The bill before you would wisely 
provide that the United States share of 
these power facilities be turned over as a 
public power project to the State of New 
York which will share with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment In the cost of the project. 


It is estimated that all of this will cost 
the United States some $285,000,000 on the 
basis of 1941 flgures, of which about one- 
third would be paid by New York so that the 
total cost to the Federal Government would 
be something under $200,000,000. Some of 
the work allocated to the United States and 
Included in this estimate, such as the Mac- 
Arthur Locks, has been done since 1941 and 
there will be some changes in these flgures 
as the result of price variations. The Corps 
of Engineers will address themselves to this 
point. 

What js the Interest of the State Depart¬ 
ment in this mattter? The obvious basis of 
the State Department's interest is that for 
geographical reasons the St. Lawrence project 
must be built in cooperation with Canada. 
The working out of the plans have required 
negotiations over a period of many years with 
the Canadian Government on a variety of 
questions such as sharing of the cost, engi¬ 
neering plans, and so forth. In the negotia¬ 
tion of which the State Department has co¬ 
operated with other agencies of our Govern¬ 
ment. The result of these negotiations is 
the agreement of March 19, 1941 with Canada 
the approval of which is provided for in 
the pending legislation. The negotiation 
and execution of this agreement in coopera¬ 
tion with Canada would in Itself constitute 
a remarkable example of International co¬ 
operation. 

But. it may be asked—aside from this are 
not the issues involved pretty much of a 
domestic character just as in any other pub¬ 
lic-works program? The an.swer to that is 
obviously “yes—in part"—but there is a 
larger interest that our Department has in 
the natter which In turn Is Intimately re¬ 
lated to the principal question which must 
be asked about this legislation, namely— 
What does the United States get out of all 
this to Justify the expenditure involved? 

Prom the standpoint of our national se¬ 
curity, the answer to that is clear. I have 
here a letter from the Secretary of War which 
states that the construction of the seaway is 
a matter of Importance to our national de- 
fen.se. The full statement which I hereby 
offer for the record, reads as follows: 

Feduuahy 16, 1946. 

The honorable the Secretary of State. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In conformity with 
your request of November 6, 1945, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have examined the matter of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power projects and their effect on the na¬ 
tional security. 

The principal factors which Influence the 
cons’deratlon of these projects in the in¬ 
terest of the national security are that, in 
the event of a national emergency, they 
would provide: 

(a) Shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, 
located In a relatively secure area, capable of 
expansion and of conversion for handling 
deep sea vessels, which could be used to 
supplement coastal shipyards. 

(b) An additional line of communication, 
navigable by ocean shipping, which could, 
by diversion of some cargo for overseas desti¬ 
nations, ease the strain during wartime on 
rail transportation and port facilities of the 
east and gulf coasts. This seaway could also 
serve as a reserve route to be used in the 
event of interruption of other routes by 
enemy action. 

(c) A large source of cheap, dependable 
power, which can be generated without the 
use of coal or other critical combustibles 
and without use of crowded rail or highway 
transportation facilities; this power would be 
available in an area which, during World 
War II was a power deficit area. 

The foregoing factors prompted the Secre¬ 
taries of War and the Navy to support the 
projects in 1941 in the interests of national 
defense. In the light of the experiences of 
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World War II, In which total mobilization 
became a near actuality, it Is evident that 
the prospective increase in our war potential 
that would have been contributed by these 
projects, had they been completed, would 
have been of material assistance in prosecut> 
iiig the war. It is probable that attainment 
of success in any future world conflict would 
require utilization of the ultimate production 
and transportation facilities of the United 
States and possibly Canada. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider that it would be in 
the interests of national security to complete 
projects, such as these, which would have 
distinct military advantages and would ma> 
terlally increase the industrial and trans¬ 
portation potential of the United States. 

Although the St. Lawrence Valley is a pos¬ 
sible route for invasion of eastern North 
America, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that construction of the proposed works 
would not facilitate invasion by that route 
since the power plants, locks, and canals 
could readily be rendered unusable in the 
event such action became necessary. 

Robert P. Patterson, 

Secretary of War, 

But from the standpoint of the develop¬ 
ment ol our national wealth the advantages 
of the construction of the seaway arc even 
greater The heart of our agricultural and 
industrial wealth lies in the great middle 
section of the United States around the 
Great Lakes Almost unique among the 
highly industrialized sections of the world, 
our Middle Western manufacturing areas 
have grown up far away from ocean trans¬ 
portation. One of the chief reasons for this, 
of course, has been low-cost inland trans¬ 
portation on the Great Lakes. But since the 
First World War this area has progressively 
grown into a surplus producing area which 
now must ship its products not only within 
the United States but to foreign countries, 
and which must procure its raw materials 
not only Irom within the United States, but 
increa.singly from abroad. For all of this a 
water route to the sea is needed. Our 
farmers in this area have competed in world 
markets despite their transportation dis¬ 
advantages. 

The time has come when we can no longer 
bo profligate with our natural resources. 
To maintain our production in the Middle 
West nt the increased rate which will be 
necessary to supply Jobs for our working 
population—Including returned service¬ 
men—at the standards of living to which 
our people Justifiably aspire, we must make 
use of every single profitable resource that 
we have available. Our great civilization in 
the Middle West has competed in the world 
market despite our higher living standards 
and higher costs, not only because of the 
special genius for production of the Ameri¬ 
can people but because we have had in the 
United States conditions of climate, 
natural resources, and fertility of soil which 
have made it possible for us as a nation 
to get more out of what we put into the 
Job of producing goods, relatively speaking, 
than any other country in the world. We 
have had in other words a margin of 
superiority in this respect that is the basic 
reason for the miracle of our industrial de¬ 
velopment and of the staggering production 
performance of the United States during this 
war. We must make our plans carefully to 
maintain this margin of superiority and to 
go constantly forward in our industrial and 
agricultural development. For this pur¬ 
pose we have negotiated and submitted to 
the Congress for approval the agreement 
with Canada that is now before you. 

The St. Lawrence project has been de¬ 
scribed in the Department of Commerce Sur¬ 
vey of 1941 ns “among those projects which 
will reduce the expenditure of human energy 
per unit of product produced.” It will make 
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it possible not only to cope with the trans¬ 
portation problems which will arise as our 
present Great Lakes industries call upon the 
outside world lor more and more raw mate¬ 
rials, but it will also help to serve other in¬ 
dustries which may be expected to develop 
In this area in the next 30 years. It will 
enable the farmer to get more out of his 
wheat crop and perhaps to make his crop 
larger to the extent that he can economically 
compete in the world market. Finally, as 
our efforts to build up an expanding world 
economy are successful, the seaway will as¬ 
sist us in maintaining our share of the 
markets of the world—and will make it phys¬ 
ically possible to move the increased volume 
of trade to which we must look forward. 

Added to this we shall be harnessing the 
waters of the International Rapids section so 
that we can utilize to the fullest extent this 
great source of cheap electrical power. The 
results are Incalculable in terms of Increased 
wealth and added purchasing power for our 
Nation. We have already seen what the 
TVA, the Boulder Dam, and the Grand Coulee 
have done for their respective areau. The 
part of the United States which would be 
served by the St. Liwrence power develop¬ 
ment has been a power deficit area and also 
needs the stimulation of low cost power. 
The value of wat r power has long been rec¬ 
ognized in other countries. The committee 
members undoubtedly have seen recent re¬ 
ports that water power generated in Norway 
will be made available across the Skagerrak 
for consumption in Denmark. In the Soviet 
Union. China, and other parts of the world, 
water power development is constantly in¬ 
creasing. We must make certain that the 
development of our power resources keeps 
pace with our industrial development. While 
the deep water navigation through the St. 
Lawrence W'ill promote international trade, 
the power made available by this project will 
serve the same end. Every bit of power that 
we add to our capacity increases our ability 
to use the world's raw materials and to pro¬ 
vide the finished goods which are needed in 
our own and other areas. The time has come 
when we can no longer afford the enormous 
waste of wealth that is Involved in our failure 
to harness the energy of this river. 

Not least among the advantages of the St. 
Lawrence project will be the benefits that it 
will bring about also for our neighbor Canada. 
For years the waters of the St. Lawrence have 
been a source of mutual concern to our two 
countries. The Canadian Government has 
already made Important Improvements in the 
waterway at its expense which the United 
States is entitled to and does utilize free of 
charge. The cost to Canada of the Welland 
Canal and certain less lm}X)rtant improve¬ 
ments in the system has been about $133,- 
000,000. It is proposed that Canada wdll be 
given credit for these expenditures in arriv¬ 
ing at the over-all division of cost between 
the two countries in the construction pro¬ 
vided in the pending agreement. Further¬ 
more, the economic development of the Great 
Lakes Basin in Canada is naturally of interest 
to us since Canada has long been our second 
best customer and we in turn are Canada’s 
best customer. The stronger that Canada be¬ 
comes. the better it is for us. 

The Department of State realizes that there 
are Interests in this country that object 
strongly to this program of construction. 
Some railroads believe that their capital in¬ 
vestment will be prejudiced through diver¬ 
sion of traffic to the seaway. Certain port 
cities entertain the same fear of loss of traffic. 
Great Lakes shipping interests believe that 
the entrance of oceangoing vessels into their 
territory will Injure them economically. Coal 
Interests allege that they will lose all or part 
of the Canadian markets. And power inter¬ 
ests raise the controversial issue of public 
power. Other witnesses will appear in favor 


of the St. Lawrence project who can testify 
with greater authority on these matters than 
I. However, there is good authority for say¬ 
ing that these fears are unjustified. The St. 
Lawrence survey of the Department of Com¬ 
merce. completed in 1941, indicates, for ex¬ 
ample, that the prospective Increase in freight 
tralfic in the United States over the next 15 
years will be such as to make the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway an absolute necessity to help in 
handling our ocean-bound traffic. Similarly, 
the survey Indicates that many or all of the 
port cities deemed to be affected will gain 
new traffic as the result not only of normal 
growth in the United States but of the indus¬ 
trial expansion that will be stimulated 
through this project. 

Every technical and mechanical advance 
In the history of the world has been viewed 
by some with alarm. This was true of the 
railroad, the automobile, the airplane—of 
the development of each new resource and of 
each section of our country. But our coun¬ 
try has become great, not by listening to 
these fears but by utilizing every resource of 
brain or natvire. 

Fears have also been raised by the oppo¬ 
sition to the St. Lawrence project that the 
pending agreement with Canada may not 
constitutionally be acted upon by the Con¬ 
gress through legislation, but must, so the 
argument goes, be a treaty. The Depart¬ 
ment of State believes that this position is 
Incorrect and that the participation of the 
United States in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence project may legally be brought 
about through legislation to approve and ef¬ 
fectuate the pending agreement. In support 
of this contention I have filed with the chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee the full legal argu¬ 
ment to substantiate this position. The 
memorandum also contains a statement of 
the historical and lcgl.slative background of 
the St. Lawrence project. Since the memo¬ 
randum is voluminous and since sufficient 
copies have not yet become available for dis¬ 
tribution to all members of the subcom¬ 
mittee, I shall be glad to appear again later 
during the hearings if the subcommittee de¬ 
sires in order to discuss this aspect of the 
legislation further. 

Under the Constitution. Congress is given 
power to regulate commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions and among the several States This 
clause has for over 100 years been construed 
by the Supreme Court to vest in the Congres.s 
plenary powers to control navigation and to 
authorize the construction by private inter¬ 
ests or by the P’ederal Government of projects 
relating to the improvement and utilization 
of navigable waters including the hydro¬ 
electric projects. Under these powers the 
Congress has authorized the construction by 
the Federal Government of navigation and 
power projects of profound significance to 
the economic life of the United States such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Boulder Dam and the Columbia River proj¬ 
ects. 

The Congress is not deprived of Its powers 
to enact legislation to authorize the con¬ 
struction of projects of this nature simply 
because such legislation is related to or is 
designed to effectuate an agreement with a 
foreign country. In fact there arc many 
precedents in the history of our relations with 
Canada and with other nations of the exer¬ 
cise of the powers of Congress to authorize, 
to approve, or to carry out agreements with 
foreign countries in the field of the delegated 
powers of Congress. Congress has authorized 
the President to enter into postal treaties; 
to make agreements with foreign countries 
with respect to patent and copyright protec¬ 
tion, and to enter into reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments and it has successively extended the 
trade agreements legislation over claims that 
the p- jcedure involved is unconstitutional. 
The Congress through Joint resolution has 
authorized United Stales participation in 
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the International Labor Organization, 
UNRRA. and the Pood and Agriculture Or¬ 
ganization, and finally in the last session of 
Congress passed the Bretton Woods Agree¬ 
ments Act authorizing the President to par¬ 
ticipate in the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development. The latter was one 
of the most important pieces of legislation 
ever passed in relation to an agreement with 
n foreign country. During the consideration 
of the agreement In the Senate Tie question 
was raised as to the constitutionality of the 
procedures and the State and Treasury De¬ 
partments filed with the committee a memo¬ 
randum supporting the procedure on the 
ground that the legislation was within the 
power of Congress to legislate on financial 
and monetary matters. Other examples of 
agreements entered into by the United States 
in conjunction with legislation are the in¬ 
ternational silver agreement, the interna¬ 
tional wheat agreement, the stabilization 
agreement of 1936, and various aviation 
agreements, all of which have been entered 
into under the authority of existing legisla¬ 
tion, and the debt-funding agreements after 
World War I which were negotiated by a com¬ 
mittee of representatives of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
pursuant to congressional authorization and 
later submitted to the Congress for its final 
approval. 

These agreements would appear to estab¬ 
lish that matters of Importance to the for¬ 
eign relations of the United States have since 
the early days of the Republic been con¬ 
cluded through agreements entered Into by 
the executive branch with legislative sanc¬ 
tion. The validity of agreements with for¬ 
eign countries has been frequently passed 
upon by the Supreme Court and never has 
the validity of an agreement so executed— 
or of legislation with respect to such an 
agreement—been held invalid by the Court. 

It is not claimed that any foreign negotia¬ 
tion may be concluded In this manner. There 
are obviously certain classes of foreign ar¬ 
rangements which must be reserved exclu¬ 
sively for the treaty power. During the last 
session of Congress probably more Important 
treaties were submitted to the Senate for Its 
advice and consent to ratification than In any 
other corresponding period In recent history. 
Furthermore, it should be made clear that 
in considering the St. Lawrence agreement 
we are not dealing with the type of so-called 
Executive agreement that can be entered 
Into by the President under his own. exclusive 
powers as Chief Executive and diplomatic 
officer of the Government and Commander 
In Chief of the armed forces. There are ad¬ 
mittedly numerous types of purely Executive 
arrangements of this nature which are not 
relevant to the problem at issue here. What 
we arc concerned with in this case is a foreign 
agreement which by Its terms does not be¬ 
come effective until the necessary enabling 
legislation of the two countries has been ob¬ 
tained, and which, because of the very nature 
of Its subject matter, cannot be carried out 
In the absence of such legislation. The prec¬ 
edents and cases referred to above make it 
clear that It Is entirely appropriate for 
United States participation In this great 
project to be authorized In this manner. 

The history of our relations with Canada 
contains many examples of arrangements of 
great importance to the economic relations 
of the two countries which have been con¬ 
cluded through the enactment of reciprocal 
legislation by the legislative bodies of the two 
countries. Thus Joint commissions have been 
created to supervise the construction of great 
bridges over international streams, such as 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers, and to 
supervise the operation of these bridges. In 


1893 the two countries concluded through the 
passage of reciprocal legislation and simul¬ 
taneous proclamations—an agreement ex¬ 
tending to nationals of both countries recip¬ 
rocal privileges to render aid to vessels of 
their respective nationalities In distress in 
the waters of each country. In 1911 Presi¬ 
dent Taft concluded an agreement with 
Canada for the reciprocal lowering of tariffs, 
which agreement provided that It would come 
Into force when the necessary enabling legis¬ 
lation had been obtained In both countries. 
The United States Congress acted favorably 
upon the agreement but it did not become 
effective In the absence of corresponding ac¬ 
tion by Canada. 

It has also been lightly said that Congress 
cannot authorize the expenditure of funds 
for construction in foreign countries. The 
memorandum filed refutes this contention 
by numerous and long-standing precedents. 
Rivers and harbors legislation has frequently, 
beginning as early as 1874, authorized the 
improvement by the United States of bound¬ 
ary streams, including connecting channels 
In the Great Lakes system, even though work 
has been required to be done in Canadian 
territory at the expense of the United States. 
Legislation of 1939 authorized the expendi¬ 
ture of some $20,000,000 In Improving the 
connecting channels between Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie near Detroit. The Alaska Highway, 
although finally built under the President’s 
war powers, had a long record of legislative 
action by Congress, such as the act of August 
1936, authorizing the President to enter Into 
an agreement with Canada for the survey 
and construction of a highway between the 
United States and Alaska. Similarly there Is 
a long record of congressional action with 
respect to the Intcr-Amerlcan Highway, 
which has been built In large part with ap¬ 
propriated funds. 

A further basis for action by Congress on 
this project is furnished by the previous 
treaties to which the United States Is a party 
and under which the United States is given 
the same rights as Canada to navigate in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. Including 
the wholly Canadian sections thereof. These 
treaties having vested In the United States 
reciprocal rights to navigation In boundary 
waters and in the other waters of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system, the only question 
remaining Is the method of further develop¬ 
ing the usefulness of these rights through 
reciprocal Improvements. For this purpose 
the parties agreed upon such a method In the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, whereby 
special agreements may be entered Into by 
the two countries expressed by concurrent or 
reciprocal legislation, to provide for uses, ob¬ 
structions or diversions of boundary waters. 
The 1941 agreement with Canada Is a special 
agreement which, under the 19C9 treaty, may 
be brought into force as specifically there 
provided by reciprocal legislation. 

Finally It has been said that the 1941 agree¬ 
ment may not be brought into force through 
legislation because articles VII and IX pur¬ 
port to affect rights created by previous 
treaties. Because of the doubts raised by this 
contention and In order to facilitate consid¬ 
eration of the project on Its merits, the pend¬ 
ing legislation provides for the omission of 
these articles ^rom the approval of the Con¬ 
gress. The Department of State will, of 
course, follow the provisions of the bill, if 
Congress enacts it. to negotiate a treaty with 
Canada covering these two articles. This 
removes the argument. 

Thus it is hoped that the way has been 
cleared for the consideration of the agree¬ 
ment on Its merits with full assurance of the 
constitutional validity of the procedure 
which has been used. 


A Senator Looks at Office Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP W1SCON8IK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. February IB {legislative day oj 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled *‘A Senator Looks at Office 
Work.” written by me, and printed in 
the Office Economist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A SBNATOR LOOKS AT OFFICE WORK 

(By Hon. Alexander Wiley. United States 
Senator from Wisconsin) 

Imagine now that you are a United States 
Senator. You have a staff of about half a 
dozen people, a small suite of offices, and a 
very modest office expense appropriation. 
Your crew works with you from 9 to 5:30 6 
days a week with the exception of one after¬ 
noon which each member of your staff has off 
on different days. 

Now, in that time, with those resources and 
your own personal resources, you must be 
adequate to accomplish the following work 
within and outside your office; 

(a) Read, assimilate, act upon, and answer 
an average of 300 pieces of correspondence a 
day. This correspondence Includes every¬ 
thing from recommendations on bills to per¬ 
sonal requests, Inquiries, and rppeals. to¬ 
gether with many other types of subject 
matter. 

(b) Make, answer, and act upon innumer¬ 
able local and long-distance telephone calls 
on behalf of your constituents. 

(c) Greet and talk over problems with In¬ 
numerable visitors and delegations from back 
home. 

(d) Attend and participate In an average 
of half a dozen committee meetings a week. 

(c) Attend and participate in the meetings 
of the Senate. 

(f) Prepare for your legislative work by 
reading and assimilating hundreds of news¬ 
papers, magazines, committee hearings and 
reports. Congressional Records, bills, legis¬ 
lative documents, etc. 

(g) Speak to press and radio representa¬ 
tives and perform other public functions, in¬ 
cluding attending receptions and dinners, 
speaking before groups, making radio talks, 
writing articles, and doing similar tasks. 

That, perhaps, gives you a lair idea of the 
functions and problems which your 96 Sena¬ 
tors face and substantially those which your 
435 Representatives face. 

It Is understandable, therefore, why your 
Congressmen should have a keen appreciation 
of the work of office managers and business 
executives. Congressmen are themselves each 
the directors In a little nonprofit public- 
service “business" at the behest of their con¬ 
stituents. Each Congressman manages an 
office and faces problems of personnel, budg¬ 
eting. organizing, etc., similar to my readers' 
problems, albeit probably on a smaller scale. 

He. too, must file his letters, his speeches, 
his documents in a manner that will permit 
him to get them speedily and accurately 
when he wants them. He. too, must have 
an orderly system of records disposition, a 
clean-cut system of correspondence pro¬ 
cedures, a workable office lay-out, etc. In a 
larger sense. Congressmen can, of course, ap- 
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prtclate the absolutely Indispensable role 
which office work played in planning and 
executing the gigantic war work of factory 
and mine, fox hole and airfield In the mili¬ 
tary victory just achieved. Congressmen 
can, too, keenly perceive the mighty role 
which American office management is play¬ 
ing in our reconversion and is going to play 
In our continuing prosperity. 

Perhaps, therefore, you will feel that I, for 
one, with my background as a United States 
Senator and as for over 30 years a practic¬ 
ing lawyer, am qualified to present some of 
the precepts which have guided me in my 
own office work. These precepts may be of 
some help to you; they definitely have 
been to me. 

Here they are: 

1. Plan: Someone has defined planning as 
"organized foresight based on corrective 
hindsight.** But, however you may define it. 
effectiveness of planning Is crucial to any 
successful business. 

Planning demands vision and perspective. 
It demands an estimate of your tasks up 
ahead and the resources—men, money, ma¬ 
terial, and time—with which you can handle 
these tasks. It demands a certain fixity and 
yet flexibility in execution. 

Perhaps my habit of planning may be most 
simply Illustrated by my practice of layout. 
Each night before my departure from 
work, the "must” tasks and the "optional’* 
tasks (that is, those to be done if time per¬ 
mits) for tomorrow’s work. 

2. Delegate: It has always been my en¬ 
deavor to make sure that each member of 
my crew clearly knew what he was to do and 
how. when, and where he was to do it. Dele¬ 
gation is more than a matter of conferring 
authority and responsibility. Viewed in a 
larger sense, it is a matter of equipping each 
Individual to fulfill his given tasks; it is a 
matter of training. With a Congressman 
away from his office so much of the time be¬ 
cause he is in committee or in congressional 
session, his staff must have the clearest pos¬ 
sible conception of their duties and must be 
competent to handle them. 

3. Evaluate: All work can and must be 
evaluated and Insofar as possible that evalu¬ 
ation must be objective, that it. against ob¬ 
jective standards. In my own office, we can 
gage our effectiveness by, for example, the 
fact that we have satisfactorily processed (as 
we usually do) all Incoming mall pieces the 
same day they arrived. We can gage our 
effectiveness by the number of letters of ap¬ 
preciation from constituents reporting satis¬ 
faction with our efforts in their behalf. 
Much of our work is, of course, relatively in¬ 
tangible in its nature and its effects. Yet 
somehow we can, if our eyes are open, always 
find some criteria to judge how well we are 
doing the job for the folks back home. 

4. Inspire: This is a toughie. Yet man¬ 
agement is the science of getting things done 
through people. Management is therefore 
really "humanagemenf’—of ourselves and 
others. And so, the successful manager must 
continuously inspire his crew b^ displaying 
that zeal for his work, that appreciation for 
others’ efforts, that willingness to pitch in 
and help in the humblest job if necessary, 
that confidence, that faith which gives the 
crew a lift, a sense of adventure and of tri¬ 
umph. It is almost inevitable that during 
the workday and workweek, energies will 
flag and tempers may become frayed. That is 
why the captain must antidote these reac¬ 
tions, must constantly Inspire his crew by 
radiating enthusiasm and good will. This is 
truer perhaps in a congressional office, subject 
as it is to vast pressures from all sides. But 
I am certain that the need for the captain’s 
inspiration is manifest in your own office too. 

6. Aspire: Life is growth. It is unfoldment, 
development. Improvement. We must not be 
guilty of arrested development either in our 


personalities or in our work. We must not 
fall into a rut of outdated procedures and 
processes In our office labor. We must ever 
seek the better way, the faster way, the more 
economical way of doing things. We must 
use our evaluation technique to refine our 
work standards and devise new methods of 
beating those standards. We must constant¬ 
ly seek to become better salesmen—of our¬ 
selves and our ideas. 

These then, are a few of the precepts 
which have been of service to me in my sena¬ 
torial and other office work and which may, 
in turn, be of service to you in whatever your 
vineyard of toll. 


Foreign Loans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18 {legislative day of 
Friday. January 18), 1946 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a radio 
address upon the subject of foreign loans, 
which I delivered on February 5. 1946, 
over radio station WTOP, in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., over the Columbia Broadcast¬ 
ing System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I want to talk with you tonight about 
loans to foreign governments. The admin¬ 
istrative side of cur National Government 
has definitely Indicated that it will embark 
upon a policy ol oanliig large sums of the 
money of the American people to foreign 
governments. Already the terms of a loan 
to the British United Kingdom have been 
drawn whereby we are to loan several bil¬ 
lions of dollars to them if Congress will 
approve it. 

I use the word "policy" because If this loan 
to Britain is made, Rimllar loans to other 
nations will follow. There can be no just or 
equitable ground upon which to refuse the 
requests of others if such a policy is started. 
Naturally Russia, France, China will all ask 
the same consideration. 

The newspapers already report that Russia 
suggests that she borrow $6,000,000,000 from 
us. And just week before last the press 
carried the statement of an officer of the new 
French Government saying that France must 
have a loan of two and one-half billions from 
America if her economy is to be saved. They 
ask for America's money. Tliey do not seek 
it elsewhere. They have not gone yet to the 
International monetary funds to which we 
have already made the largest commitment 
by far of any of the nations. 

This apparent course is the same policy of 
loaning American money that was followed 
after the First World War. It did little good. 
Certainly it did not prevent war. And from 
a commercial point of view It was a poor In¬ 
vestment, particularly with respect to repay¬ 
ment by the borrowers. Vast unpaid 
amounts are still outstanding. 

This problem is one of Immense interest 
to you, the American people, because It is 
your money that will bo loaned. It will be 
money exacted from you through taxation or 
given over by you In the purchase of Gov¬ 
ernment bonds. 


Wc can but determine the wisdom of mak¬ 
ing the British loan by consideration of its 
principal features. I submit to you that the 
terms should not be accepted. 

It provides that this Government shall loan 
three billions seven hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lions to the United Kingdom from money to 
be appropriated by Congress. In addition, 
there is added to that sum, to be repaid, the 
amount of six hundred and fifty millions, 
which is in full settlement by Great Britain 
to us for all that we have advanced under 
lend-lea.se; for purchase of all Installations 
erected by us, including airports and other 
structures; for all goods now in transit; and 
for all surplus property of the United States 
now located in the British Isles. 

The net amount advanced by us to Great 
Britain under lend-lease is $25,000,000,000. 

In other words, the terms of this loan ac¬ 
cept a settlement of six hundred and fifty 
millions for twenty-five millions net lend- 
loase, and, in addition, for the American in¬ 
stallations and surplus property now located 
in Britain. The six hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lions is to be paid over the period of 60 years, 
just as the three billions seven hundred and 
fifty millions is to be paid, making a total in¬ 
debtedness of $4,400,000,000. 

The three billions seven hundred and fifty 
millions may be used by the borrower at any 
time before 1952, and may be called for as 
needed. 

Beginning in 1952. Britain is to begin pay¬ 
ments in annual Installments over a period 
of 60 years, the contract being to pay the 
debt bark by the year 2002. 

Interest of 2 percent may be charged, but 
even the Interest charge of 2 percent is not 
positive because it is provided in the written 
terms of the proposed agreement that the 
United States, under certain conditions, upon 
request of Britain, will waive the interest. 
(Secs. 5 and 6 of Financial Agreement Be¬ 
tween the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom.) 

It is interesting to note here that 4 percent 
Interest is charged to our veterans when this, 
their own Government, loans them money. 

Thus, we have our Government exacting 
4 percent Interest from its own veterans who 
may need funds and charging at most only 
2 percent for money loaned for the benefit 
of the people of another nation. 

This is a glaring example of how far the 
administration has gone in its fast-moving 
policy of looking after the well-being of the 
rest of the world and forgetting its own 
people. 

It is claimed that this loan will guarantee 
great benefits to America because the money 
will be used by Britain to purchase American- 
made goods and thus create for us a better 
market abroad. Writers and commentators 
have been trying to convince the American 
public of this view. Nothing could be more 
misleading; nothing could be more unfair 
to our people. 

The written agreement itself (sec. 3) ex¬ 
presses the purposes of the loan. Here I 
quote the declared purpose: ^ 

"3. Purpose of the line of credit: The pur- 
po.se of the line of credit is to facilitate pur¬ 
chases by the United Kingdom of goods and 
services in the United States, to assist the 
United Kingdom to meet transitional post¬ 
war deficits in its current balance of pay¬ 
ments. to help the United Kingdom to main¬ 
tain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, 
and to assist the Government of the United 
Kingdom to assume the obligations of multi¬ 
lateral trade as defined in this and other 
agreements." 

Thus, four purposes are recited for which 
this loan of money may be used. It is not 
limited to the purchase of American goods. 
And most glaring is the absence of any pro¬ 
vision whatever as to what part of these 
billions should be used to trade with us. 
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The XTnlted Kingdom would decide what 
part of the fund may be used for any of 
the named purposes. 

Perhaps some light Is thrown on the 
planned use of this money by a statement of 
Sir Arthur Crlpps, president of the British 
Board of Trade, as reported by an Associated 
Press dispatch appearing In the press last 
Sunday. In an address before automobile 
workers In Birmingham he is quoted as say¬ 
ing: “Assuming we get the United States 
loan—and It looks as though Congress might 
turn It down—we shall have 3 or 4 years 
in which to build up our export trade.” 

Then the dispatch went on to say: “He 
added that if the trade wasn’t restored in 
that time ‘we shall have wasted the assistance 
we got from the loan’.” 

In truth, the real purpose of the loan Is 
to establish competitive British commerce— 
not particularly to establish trade with us. 

Many people believe that the British 
United Kingdom is a free-trade nation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
For years—and prior to the recent war—she 
had and exercised preferential control over 
Imports into her markets. 

She exercised what is known as Imperial 
Preference Tariffs, through which she gave 
preference to Imports from other British 
dominions and territories and which cer¬ 
tainly excluded the goods of this country, and 
this she did in the face of an existing in¬ 
debtedness to us of more than six billion 
dollars. Also, she Imposed import and ex¬ 
port quotas, fixing the extent of commodi¬ 
ties token from us. 

She required trade in her own currency, 
pound sterling, in countries whose trade 
she dominated—known as the sterling bloc— 
that required purchase of her own products 
and merchandise—keeping a balance in those 
countries usable only for the buying of Eng¬ 
lish goods to the exclusion of American prod¬ 
ucts. 

This agreement to some extent attempts 
to relieve America from the discrimination 
resulting from these British trade practices. 
But the terms are so hedged with exceptions 
and provisos, as to make the agreement in¬ 
definite and uncertain in practical results. 

For example: It Is agreed (section 9) that 
neither Government will discriminate against 
Imports from the other, except in several in¬ 
stances. One Instance is where there is spe¬ 
cial, necessity to assist a country whose econ¬ 
omy has been disrupted by war. 

Where, Indeed, is the country whose 
economy has not been disrupted by war? 
There Is not a single one—victor or van¬ 
quished. 

Australia, Canada, India. British Domin¬ 
ions—all have been disrupted economically. 
This exception would allow discrimination In 
their favor—Just as discrimination was car¬ 
ried on under the Imperial Preference scheme 
to the exclusion of American products. 

So I say to you that there is no assurance 
that American trade will be helped. 

This plan is backed by those w^ho have 
set out pell-mell upon a course of benefac¬ 
tion to the world. That motive is high— 
but It must be performed with a regard to 
the well-being of our own people. This 
Government must realize that those here in 
office are the trustees of the welfare of the 
people of this country and the future of otir 
Nation. 

We seek the friendship of nations, but 
that is not to be bought. We shall act in 
concert with friendly nations for happier 
world relations, but that does not mean that 
we must settle all the burdens of the world 
upon the already heavy-laden backs of our 
own people. The time has come to be frank 
and fair upon this subject and not to deceive 
ourselves or others. 

America will be generous. She has been 
and she will continue to be. Let us note 
What has already been done. 


Since the close of the war we have con¬ 
tributed 72 percent of the funds expended 
for the relief of the needy people of Europe* 

We have authorized the spending of $2,« 
000.000,000 and already appropriated $1.860,« 
000,000 for the aid of needy In Europe alone. 
We have given nearly three-fourths of all 
the money given by the world for that help¬ 
ful purpose. 

We have provided for a contribution of 
almost $6,000,000,000 to the Bretton Woods 
funds, from which other contributing 
nations may borrow to rebuild and to 
meet their national needs and to save mone¬ 
tary systems that may become shaky. Our 
contribution there is 30 percent of the whole 
amount. We ourselves will probably never 
draw a penny from it. 

Here arises an Interesting inquiry. Great 
Britain has agreed to contribute the sum 
(measured In American dollars) of $2,600,- 
000.000 to the two funds of the Bretton Woods 
agreement. If she is really in need of this 
proposed loan for trade, then whence Is she 
getting her great contribution to Bretton 
Woods? 

Let us go on—we have appropriated $3,- 
600,000.000 of dollars to the Export-Import 
Bank, to be loaned to other countries to help 
build up trade for them and for us. 

Tes, we have been considerate and gener¬ 
ous of others with the money of our own 
people. Each man. woman, and child In 
America today must carry through life a debt 
of approximately $2,000. That Is not 
conducive to stable financial conditions of a 
people. The time has come to start reducing 
that debt, not to add to it. 

Soon Congress will act on this, the first 
loan. By that decision It will declare 
whether his Government will embark upon 
an almost endless process of loaning Ameri¬ 
can money to foreign governments. We did 
that after the last war. It did not help. It 
did not prevent conflict or save us from it. 
It will not do so again. It is but a com¬ 
mercial proposition in which certainly the 
welfare of our own people should receive 
first consideration. I learn from a United 
States Treasury statement of July 1, 1945, 
that Great Britain still owes us on loans 
prior to World War II the sum of $6,416,- 
664.782. She has paid only $434,181,641 on 
the principal indebtedness—$1,590,667,175 in 
interest. 

Just what commercial institution in this 
land would loan any American citizen money 
upon that record and expect to receive repay¬ 
ment? 

It is my hope that the Congress will not 
start upon a policy of loaning the money of 
the American people to the governments of 
other countries. It can mean only more 
burdens and a harder road ahead for those to 
whom we owe the highett duty of protection. 

If the administration now holding control 
of our National Government continues to 
insist that this country owes the duty to 
other nations to carry their burdens of 
finance and to build up their commercial 
trade, and that this Government must take 
the attitude of raising that money from our 
people, for the use of others, then let bonds 
be Issued, clearly marked and plainly under¬ 
stood. to be sold for the purpose of raising 
money to make the British loan, or similar 
bonds Issued for any other loan abroad, and 
let the purchasers know that they will re¬ 
ceive all funds received in payment of the 
bonds and that they will take any losses that 
may arise from nonpayment. 

This plan is not original with me, but it 
appeals to me as fair. Then those among ue 
who desire this policy of loans abroad could 
back up their views with these funds, and 
those opposed would not be compelled to 
contribute. The profit or the loss would 
come to those who decide that the loan is 
good. That is a way out if the administra¬ 
tion insists that American money must be 
loaned to other nations. 


Uncoln Day Address by Hon. WilBam A. 
Stanfill, of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI’TED STA’TKS 
Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a very interesting 
address delivered by the junior Senator 
from Kentucky LMr. Stanfill] on Feb¬ 
ruary 12 last, Lincoln’s birthday, at Padu¬ 
cah, Ky. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is good to come to Paducah and western 
Kentucky to meet with the men and women 
whose sole purpose at this meeting is the 
advancement and the success of the Repub¬ 
lican Party. Paducah has always had a repu¬ 
tation for good cheer and hospitality and you 
are living up to that reputation tonight. 

On this the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
it is fitting and proper that we gather our¬ 
selves to gether to talk over and analyze the 
conditions with which our party and our coun¬ 
try are confronted today. Undoubtedly these 
are perilous times both in our Nation and 
in the whole world. 

I am speaking to you tonight for the Re¬ 
publican Party which polled more than 22,- 
000.000 votes in the last Presidential election; 
a party now successfully governing 23 States 
of our Union; certainly more than one-half 
of the population of our Nation; a party 
which is now within striking distance of 
winning in our National Congress. The 
Republican Party today nationally is a mi¬ 
nority party, but it is a very formidable mi¬ 
nority. 

Let us look at our situation in Kentucky. 
A little more than 2 years ago we had: 

A Democratic administration at Frankfort. 

A Democratic administration in Louisville. 

We had not a single Judge on the court of 
appeals. 

Many of our circuit court districts, normally 
Republican, were in the hands of Democrats. 

We had only 8 or 10 State senators. 

Look at the picture today: 

We have a State administration, except for 
the Secretary of State 

We have 17 State senators. 

We have a complete administration in 
Louisville and Jefferson County except for 
the mayor. 

We have three members of the court of ap¬ 
peals; two of whom have Just been elected, 
one from a district which has not had a 
Republican judge for 60 years. 

We have redeemed many of our Judicial 
districts and now have Republican Judges 
where only one and one-half mouths ago wo 
had Democratic judges. 

I recall In one county, Wayne, we elected 
a full Republican ticket last year for the 
first time in 60 years. 

Our State administration is showing Ken¬ 
tucky a philosophy of government, the like 
of which has never been seen in this State. 
Good government is the watchword; every 
department of our State government Is carry¬ 
ing out this slogan; and the people of Ken¬ 
tucky. regardless of political affiliation, are 
now awakening to the salutary effects of such 
a philosophy of government and are rallying 
to its support. Your fellow Kentuckian and 
my good friend, the Honorable Simeon Willis, 
is the head of and the activating force be¬ 
hind this movement for good government in 
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this State, and I here and now pay tribute 
to him as a great leader and as a man who 
will not be swerved from his course by petty 
politics or differences or Jealousies and he will 
go down In history as the best governor Ken¬ 
tucky has ever had. I know his follow citi¬ 
zens are and have the right to be proud of 
his achievements. 

Turning now to the national scene, I call 
your attention to the fact that President 
Truman in his radio address on the evening 
of January 3, 1946, said “I can say with em¬ 
phasis that the legislative branch of our 
Government* has done its full share towards 
carrying out its responsibility in foreign 
affairs.” 

He failed to say that the Republicans in 
Congress supported the United Nations 
Charter, that we, the Republicans, helped 
provide for full participation by the United 
States in the United Nations Organization: 
that we Republicans approved the appropria¬ 
tions for UNRRA; that we Republicans im¬ 
plemented the Bret ton Woods agreement and 
in fact have supported every measure for 
world peace and well being. 

In England, the minority party has the 
right to question the Government leaders and, 
at all times, to demand a clear statement of 
their domestic and foreign policies. The 
governmental leaders give these statements 
regularly so that the people are well informed 
on the basic political issues. 

In this country no such system is followed. 
We are only told what the administration 
chneses to tell us. when and if the administra¬ 
tion chooses to let us know. Too often it has 
chosen not to speak. 

It is. therefore, the obligation of the Re¬ 
publicans to scrutinize every act of this ad¬ 
ministration. taken pursuant to the United 
Nations Charter If these acts are impru¬ 
dent we shall call that to the attention of the 
American people. If necessity arises we shall 
make constructive stiggestions for carrying 
out American policy under the charter. 

Many Americans look with deep misgivings 
at the world today. We see a large section of 
Europe shrouded in ominous mystery. We see 
W’hole nations in which American Govern¬ 
ment officials, despite the advent of peace, are 
restrained in their activities, and where the 
American press and radio have not yet been 
permitted to send representatives and repoit 
freely. 

These are areas where millions of Ameri¬ 
cans had their origin, and’ where they are 
vitally interested for the well-being of their 
parents and relatives. In spite of promises 
made in the Potsdam declarations, there ap¬ 
pear to be no substantial improvements 
realized In these important matters. Does 
the administration intend to press for im¬ 
provement and for the realization of these 
American hepes in the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization in Aesembly and Security Council 
of the United Nations? We trust the ad¬ 
ministration will soon give some assurance 
In these matters to the American people. 

We Republicans are concerned as well for 
the political future of these areas abroad. 
Shall we see the realization of our under¬ 
standing of free elections and the expressed 
will of the peoples? Or shall something 
quite different, but under the same names, 
be carried out? 

As we view the mass deportations of peo¬ 
ple and large transfers of territory being 
made, evidently with the acquiescence of the 
administration, we remember that similar 
acts in history resulted in the sowing of seeds 
of rancor. Particularly have we felt that 
where people have maintained their culture 
In an area for centuries, the uprooting of 
these people and their culture has left 
hatred and the urge to revenge in its wake. 

We wonder about the scope and Import of 
our manpower and fiscal commitments 
abroad. Are those commitments such that 
our boys are to be drafted to police foreign 
countries: and. if so, how many of them? 
Are we going to take our 18-year-old boys. 


many of whom are still in high school, and 
send them to police the European, Asiatic, 
and other countries? Are they to be sent 
to these foreign countries to act as a police 
for the world? These are some of the ques¬ 
tions which are confronting the Members of 
Congress, and they are some of the questions 
with which we know the people of this coun¬ 
try are concerned. 

As nearly as can be figured, from the very 
Indefinite information given us, without in¬ 
cluding any Icnd-lcase sums, and without 
counting costs of our armies of occupation, 
the fiscal commitments of the United States 
Government abroad are already in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $15,000,000,000. Of this amount, 
three and one-third billions are to be chan¬ 
neled through the Export-Import Bank; an¬ 
other three billions or more through the 
newly created International Bank; still an¬ 
other two and three-fourths billions, through 
the International Monetary Fund, and at 
least one and one-third billions through the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Authority. Now wc have the British loan. 
These commitments total over fifteen bil¬ 
lions—not millions—of dollars. 

In America the people are faced with a 
taxation program. Before the tax-reduction 
program is framed, we would like to have 
more information about our foreign commit¬ 
ments in dollars. These fragments of lend¬ 
ing fit into a general picture; wc w’ould like 
to be reassured that the administration is 
accepting these colossal obligations as part 
of a matured plan, and not as a day-by-day 
improvisation of our economic-fiscal rela¬ 
tionships w'ith the rest of the world. 

Tliese questions are not asked in any quar¬ 
relsome attitude; they arc basic to the future 
welfare of our country. Any oppcsitlon or 
minority party which did not demand the 
answers to them would b? failing its duty 
to the American electorate. Of course, we 
arc told that some of the answers to these 
questions arc necessarily delayed by the 
changes of per.*^onnel being made in some 
governmental departments, and the system¬ 
atic dismissal of appointees of the late 
President Roosevelt which seemingly is being 
carried on. Answers must be forthcoming 
soon, if reconversion is to be accomplished 
with a minimum of human suffering and 
eeonomle dislocation. 

Many other questions in the international 
field remain to be answered. What will hap¬ 
pen in the Pacific area? More than for any 
area in Europe our Nation is pledged to the 
territorial integrity of China. Our Govern¬ 
ment spokesman for the past 15 years have 
been particularly insistent that the provinco 
of Manchuria is Chinese and must remain so. 
Shall we find that as a result of this war 
China’s sovereignty over this area has been 
impaired or destroyed? 

Tlic Big Three have met by two’s and three's 
repeatedly at Quebec, at Cairo, at Tehran, 
at Yalta, and at Potsdam. The administra¬ 
tion leadership has told us only what they 
chose about their decisions, and some of the 
telling has been very, very belated. Wit¬ 
ness the recent disclosure of giving the Kurile 
Islands to Russia. And yet these decisions 
are almost Irrevocable. Make no mistake 
about It, however much these rulings may 
seem to be subject on paper to decisions by 
a future peace conference, all the influence 
of our powerful Nation cannot undo them 
after our President has acquiesced. All that 
a peace conference can do in respect to Ger¬ 
many will bo to write down what has already 
been decided, except in minor details. They 
told us at Potsdam, and Tehran, and Yalta 
that various questions were raised and various 
agreements reached. What were the ques¬ 
tions which remain unanswered? What were 
the problems upon which no agreement was 
found? You have not been told and neither 
has your Congress. The Senate of the United 
States has not passed upon these decisions 
and the people of the United States have not 
been given an opportunity to voice their 
Tlews. Some day, when the time is ripe, the 


people of this country will hold the admin¬ 
istration to strict accountability. 

These are some of the thoughts in the 
hearts of thinking Americans. We hold that 
this w’ar was fought to defend our Nation, 
and to bring about, so far as in us lies, free¬ 
dom for the individual and free development 
of governmental proce.sses abroad which are 
consistent with the principles upon which 
our Republic is based. Therefore, wc are 
bound to sec to it that the administration 
never looses sight of the purposes for which 
our boys were fighting. Wc shall urge in¬ 
cessantly and insistently that the great in¬ 
fluence of this country be brought to bear 
for the achievement of these American ideal.s. 

Wc have met tonight to venerate tiie 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, first Republican 
President of the United States. 

Not only is Abraham Lincoln the heritage 
of all the American people but he is pecu¬ 
liarly the heritage of the people of Ken¬ 
tucky. His birthplace is a shrine to which 
in each succeeding year come increasii.g 
numbers from the corners of the earth, the 
great and the small, to cherish in humb’e 
reference the memory of this man of the 
ages. 

It .seems to me that there is no more rev¬ 
erent way to pay tribute to the memory of 
this greatest of Americans than to seek, by 
study of his character and of his words, to 
find and to express v/hat advise he might 
desire to give in these tragic days to the 
great political party of which he wa.s the 
leader. 

He would look backward at 12 years of 
defeat, and he would seek to determine the 
reasons for our defeats, and the reasons why, 
in four national campaigns, the voters of 
this country have retained in power an ad¬ 
ministration whose principles are the con¬ 
trary of the principles which were his own. 
He would study and weigh. In an effort to 
discover why the voters of the United Slates 
maintained In power an adminLstration they 
mistru. 3 ted; whose Intentions they feared; 
with whose planning of our domestic liie 
they disagreed; and w^hose integrity they 
doubted. 

I am confident he would reach the con¬ 
clusion that these New Deal victories were 
not the result of a superior political organ¬ 
ization on the part of our opponents; not 
because of vast sums of money squandered 
to influence votes; not because of spurioits 
humanitarian principles, nor because of alli¬ 
ance with such radical organizations as the 
Political Action Committee. Most certainly 
he would be assured in his fine mind that 
these victories were not the result cf splen¬ 
did principles calculated to better the com¬ 
mon condition of our citizens and to make 
of America a finer, happier, healthier land. 

He would say that the Republican Party 
must never be lacking in that most vital cf 
all political assets—the courage to stand 
for what it knows Is right, and to condemn 
boldly what it knows is wrong. He would 
say that the Republican Parly must alv/ays 
stand like a rock, and never allow Itself to 
be blowm aimlessly about like a tumbleweed. 

He would say that the only way the Re¬ 
publican Party can marshal votes behind Its 
banner Is by casting awry forever the dema¬ 
gog’s method of winning votes. The only 
way the Republican Party can win the next 
election is by opposing what seems to be 
popular and by Ftandiiio fearlessly for what 
Is right. 

Thousands of men in thousands of places 
from coast to coast are asking, “What has 
the Republican Party to offer?” 

This is a question the Republican Party 
must answer and answer quickly and posi¬ 
tively. It will not be enough to answer it 
with philliplcs against Franklin Roosevelt. 
It will not be enough to answer it by saylrg 
that we stand for most of the things tho 
New Deal stands for, but that we can admin¬ 
ister them more efficiently. 

You cannot soil j-our bill of goods by 
telling the customers that your competitor 
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carries an inferior line of merchandise. You 
muGt. stock your shelves with honest wares, 
honestly manufactured and worth the cus¬ 
tomer’s money. And you must advertise 
those wares and display those wares until 
the customers see for themselves that you 
are running a better store than the firm 
across the street. You must convince them 
that you carry In stock articles which are 
to their advantage to buy; that your business 
methods are honest, and that 3 ’ou stand back 
of your advertisement.s. 

Wc must not bo afraid of the word ‘‘con¬ 
servative” in this day when the multitude is 
shouting the word ‘‘radical.” To conserve 
means to save. It does not mean a shell¬ 
back who does not believe in human progress. 
It does not mean a flint heart who has no 
sympathy for the poor, the hungry, and the 
oppressed. It does not mean a reactionary 
who places property rights above human 
rights. It does not mean a fool who believes 
wc can go back to the bad old days of greed 
and exploitation and unregulated gouging of 
the people by the avaricious. It means—the 
word “conservative” means—a man who la¬ 
bors to save. First, to save the Nation from 
ruin; second, to rave the Individual from 
the serfdom of regimentation; third, to save 
the sacred right of equal opportunity for 
all; fourth, to save the right of every man 
to make the most of his abillUes in the busi¬ 
ness or calling which he chooses, and the 
right to lay aside and keep his surplus earn¬ 
ings to Insure him security In old age. And 
next It means to save, to conserve, to Insure 
those national morals, those national vir¬ 
tues, which made this Nation great and rich 
and happy for a hundred and fifty years. 
That Is my understanding of the meaning 
of “conservative.” The Republican Party 
must adopt It and make It its own, and have 
courage to use It as a challenge and a watch¬ 
word and a battle cry in the tragic days that 
He before us. 

The Republican Party has spoken well upon 
foreign Issues. Wc have stated our position 
Insofar as it can be stated until all the post¬ 
war facta are In our possession. We cannot 
tpeak with exact definiteness until we know 
In W'hat respects our allies, Great Britain and 
Russia, will be willing to cooperate with us 
to prevent future W'ors; until wc are informed 
of their territorial war alms. We have de¬ 
fined our poF.itlon and our willingness to do 
our part, and the country is satisfied with 
our declaration. 

But there remains vital domestic matters. 
Until we make clear to the citizens what we 
have to offer with respect to these, and until 
we compel them to believe in our sincerity 
they will not entrust us with the adminis¬ 
tration of our affairs. 

Under the guise of war necessity we have 
been required to surrender our personal rights 
to freedom of action. We have not been 
watchful. We have given up more than was 
essential in our common eagerness to bring 
the war to a speedy and victorious conclu¬ 
sion. 

These rights must be returned to us when 
pcccc shall come, not curtailed but enlarged, 
and so surrounded by safeguards that they 
never can bo taken away from us again. 

The Republican Party has taken a definite 
stand on the question of labor. Every Intel¬ 
ligent man knows that one of the greatest 
stabilizing forces in the world is organized 
labor So long as labor is permitted to or¬ 
ganize, socialism, communism, nazism, and 
fascism cannot come into control of the state. 
Before any one of these parties can Impose 
itself upon the Nation It must first destroy 
organized labor and organized religion. The 
right of any Individual to associate himself 
with other Individuals for their common pro¬ 
tection and betterment is an essential part 
of democracy. But to make their will and 
their desires effective, democratic processes 
muGt govern the union as well as the Na¬ 
tion. Union action must come as the result 
of the will of a majority of its members Just 


as national action must come as a result of 
the will of the majority of the Nation’s citi¬ 
zens. There must be no dictatorship in 
labor unions as there must be no dictator¬ 
ship In the Nation. Each union must be a 
republic within a republic, acting as a unit 
for the benefit of its members, dealing for 
them, bargaining for them, negotiating for 
them. 

But just as monopolies are abhorrent in 
business, so monopolies are abhorrent in 
labor. Just as business must be fairly super¬ 
vised to prevent excesses and injury to the 
people, so must labor be supervised for the 
same reason. The individual must be as¬ 
sured of protection against labor exactly as 
the individual must be assured of protection 
against capital. Every individual shall be 
defended In his right to join a labor organ¬ 
ization. 

Every man must be guaranteed the right 
to membership In a trade union appropriate 
to his trade or calling and to his place of 
residence. This right is not to be denied by 
discriminations based upon race, creed, color, 
sex, national origin, or political afailatlon, nor 
by the imposition of restrictive or excessive 
Initiation fees, nor by any other limitations 
on membership than Incompetence in his 
trade or calling, bad moral character or a 
record of nntiunlon activity. 

He should be guaranteed of the right to 
democratic participation In the conduct of 
the union to which he belongs. This right 
obviously requires democratic organization of 
the union, inclusive of local, district, State, 
national and International units. Among the 
principles to be safeguarded In democratic 
organization of trade unions ore: provisions 
for regular meetings or conventions held at 
reasonable intervals, fair elections, free dis¬ 
cussion within the union of all union prob¬ 
lems and control of dues, assessments, and 
financial matters by the membership together 
with clear and authentic periodic reports to 
members on union finances. 

Concentrations of capital are forbidden to 
contribute money to any political party or 
organization; concentrations of labor, for the 
same reason, should bo forbidden to con¬ 
tribute money to any political party or or¬ 
ganization. And neither capital nor labor 
should be permitted to evade the law of 
subterfuge. 

Our party has spoken on this subject in a 
statement of the aims and purposes. Issued 
by the Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of the 
United States. December 5, 1046. The labor 
question Is treated as follows: 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with em¬ 
ployers as one of the cornerstones of com¬ 
petitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength¬ 
ened If we are to have real jobs and pros¬ 
perity for all. 

For that purpose wc believe that govern¬ 
mental decision must not be substituted for 
free agreement, but governmental machinery 
to promote peaceful settlement of disputes 
should be improved. 

Demands by either side must be kept with¬ 
in the bounds of reason and fairness, and 
both sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and men is a contract. Once 
that contract Is made. It should and must be 
equally binding on both parties as to agree¬ 
ments made. 

Free collective bargaining and contracts 
resulting therefrom roust not be nullified 
or destroyed by resort on either s’de to will¬ 
ful violence or unlawful destruction of prop¬ 
erty. 

The Republican Party must pledge Itself 
to revise and to make efficient our present 
cumbersome. Inequitable, and blundering 
system of taxation. We must tax for reve¬ 
nue and not for revolution, and to spend 


and spend, elect and elect. We shall, for 
years to come, be crushed under a great bur¬ 
den of taxation. But that burden must be 
made as light as possible to the individual 
and to the industry of the Nation. It must 
he given stability so that the individual will 
know what he will have to pay and for a 
reasonable time into the future, In order that 
he may plan to meet the requirements and 
Organize his affairs. Taxes must be fairly 
distributed. They must be so levied as. to 
encourage and not to discourage; to create 
and not to destroy. 

The Republican Party must pledge Itself 
to decrease the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernmexit and to Increase the powers of the 
several States. It must free Itself of powers 
and responsibilities better performed by the 
States, and It must compel the States to 
assume them. 

It is alarming to know that since VJ-day 
the civilian pay roll of United States Gov¬ 
ernment has Increased in numbers more 
than 15 percent. The Federal civilian pay 
roll still has 3.500,000 employees who are 
being paid more than $9,000,000,000 a year. 
The war emergency has created countlCES 
Jobs for people who are now on the Federal 
agencies pay roll. Despite publicity to the 
contrary, only a few straggling functions 
have been terminated and, so far as I know, 
only the Office of Censorship, among the 
major agencies, has gone out of business. 
The others have learned from their older 
brothers and sisters—the depression agen¬ 
cies and functions—the art of getting them¬ 
selves. their employees, and their appropria¬ 
tions transferred wholly or in part to some 
less obvious location In some other agency. 

Therefore, when you read, for example, 
that a war agency, like the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Act has been abolished, and after¬ 
ward learn that, out of its 3,400 employees, 
2,000, together with most of its funds, have 
been transferred to other departments of the 
Government—well, it is not just an amusing 
statistic. 

Our standard of living depends on how 
much wealth we produce, and Government 
work, generally speaking, is not wealth-pro¬ 
ducing. Our Government workers are fed, 
housed, and clothed by the labor of others. 
If you are not a Government worker, you are 
helping to pay for the support of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

We cannot go back to the old daj’s of root 
hog or die. We must care for the sick; we 
must keep starvation and misery from the 
door of the unfortunate and the helple.s8 
aged, and the worthy who have, through no 
fault of their own, fallen upon evil days; wo 
must give sufficient aid in flood, famine, and 
calamity. But, in season and out of season, 
by day and by night, wc must preach tlio 
doctrine that the dignity of man—the integ¬ 
rity of the individual—demand that he exert 
himself to the utmost to provide him¬ 
self, to support his wife, his children, and 
his aged parents—and that the only thing 
that can be safely guaranteed to him Is the 
opportunity to work, to earn, to save, and 
to become secure through his own splendid 
efforts. We must guarantee opportunity; 
the citizen must avail himself of it. Under 
any other way of life the Nation dies. 

It cannot be denied that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Is faced with the most perplexing 
world problems of all time, and the manner 
In which it meets these obligations will de¬ 
termine the course of the world. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary in the face of these world 
conditions that the, United States, in as¬ 
suming its position of leadership, must be 
Invincible, domestically. It is doctrine that 
sound liberalism and leadership must be 
built upon fiscal conservation. Conditions 
prior to the war wore sufficient to Indicate 
the wisdom of withdrawal from the extrava¬ 
gancies of the Federal programs; but now our 
new obligations make it imperative that we 
abandon domestic waste and paternalism. 
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We must not allow ourselves to approach the 
tremendous International situation in the 
**too little too late” position in which the 
war overtook us. Our war allies who fought 
the delaying actions while we tightened our 
belts will be in no position to repeat their 
heroics in an atomic peace. 

The spirit of Lincoln is alive and always 
will be: as long as the English language lasts 
his simple and majestic oratory will move 
the hearts of men; as long as the world 
strives for social justice, we will be inspired 
and rendered steadfast in our search for 
truth by the example of the man who "saved 
America and freed the slaves.” as long as 
popular government stands or as long as 
men struggle against the Insidious or open 
attacks of privilege or corruption, they will 
gain courage from the courage of Lincoln. 

I venture to say there was never greater 
need for the example and Inspiration of the 
living Lincoln than there is today. In his 
Immortal Gettysburg Address he did not 
dwell upon the past but looked bravely to 
the future with the high resolve that from all 
the sacrince and suffering there should be a 
new birth of freedom. We. too. have passed 
through troubles and the world Is in peril. 
The cause of democracy and Justice for which 
Lincoln worked and died has fallen on evil 
days. Can we not highly resolve that the 
cause of International peace, based on a spirit 
of sympathy and good will "shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Let us hope that the spirit of Lincoln will 
move and guide the statesmen of the world 
In the working out of the United Nations 
Charter. These men can be guided by no 
wiser admonition than the words of Lincoln 
uttered many years ago—"Let us beware of 
military glory. It is a rainbow made of drops 
of blood. Like the fascination of the serpent, 
It charms only to destroy.” 

Let us then—our Republican Party—be 
bold, be courageous, be daring to stand for 
what wc know la right. This Nation will 
know the right when it sees it, and will rally 
around the cause of right, of wisdom, and 
of integrity. Down this road, and only down 
this road, does victory lie—and with victory 
the safety and permanence and happiness 
and serenity of this land that we love. 


Statistical Record of B’nai B’rith During' 
World War II 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18 ^legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President. I should 
like to have inserted in the Record the 
statistical record of B’nai B’rith war 
service during World War II. 

Mr. President, this great American or¬ 
ganization made a very noteworthy rec¬ 
ord of assisting in the Nation’s war effort. 
The many contributions it made, mate¬ 
rially aiding the morale of our troops, 
furnishing many services to the armed 
forces, and conducting many programs, 
very naturally should be commended by 
the Senate of the United States. So I 
ask unanimous consent to have this sta¬ 
tistical record included in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


[From the B'nal B'rlth News of September 
1046) 

-statmtioal rbcobo or r'KAX b'rith war asaoacm 

DURING WORLD WAR II 

On the occasion of VJ-day, marking the 
end of World War II, the B'nal B’rith News 
presents this statistical record of B'nal 
B'rlth’s contribution to the war effort. The 
figures are based on information published 
in the B’nal B'rith News since Pearl Harbor: 

Thirty-one thousand two hundred and 
eighty members of B’nai B’rith. Aleph Zadik 
Aleph, BB girls and Hillel Foundation serv¬ 
ing In Army, Navy, Marines, WAG, WAVES, 
and SPARS. 

Five hundred members of B’nai B’rith, 
Aleph Zadik Aleph, BB girls and Hillel Pound- 
datlons killed in action or line of duty or 
missing in action. 

Four hundred and sixty-six members of 
B’nai B'rith and members and alumni of 
Aleph Zadik Aleph, and Hillel Foundations 
decorated for bravery since Pearl Harbor. 

Seventy-two thousand members of B’nai 
B’rith, men and women, and members of 
AZA and Hillel have donated blood to the 
American Red Cross. 

One thousand four hundred and nlncty- 
flve recreational facilities, including com¬ 
pany, squad, and battalion rooms; recreation 
rooms: lounge, game, and cardrooms; chap¬ 
els, service clubs, and recreational centers: 
and hospital solaria have been equipped and 
furnished at 394 Army, Navy, and Marine 
Installations and hospitals in the United 
States. Canada, and Alaska. 

Six hundred and fifty lighting ships of 
the Navy and gun crews of merchant-marine 
vessels and 28 Army and Navy hospital ships 
have been supplied with recreational equip¬ 
ment, athletic equipment, musical Instru¬ 
ments. mechanical cows, and libraries, while 
226 portable organs have been shipped to Navy 
and marine units throughout the world. 

Six hundred and fifteen million dollars In 
war bonds sold by B’nai B’rith lodges, auxil¬ 
iaries, BB girls and AZA chapters and Hillel 
Foundations in seven war loans. 

Three hundred and twenty permanent war- 
bond and stamp booths in stores, office build¬ 
ings, banks, theaters, and clubrooms manned 
and sponsored by B’nai B’rith lodges and 
auxiliaries. 

Nine hundred thousand dollars contrib¬ 
uted to the Red Cross and other war relief 
agencies of United Nations by B’nai B'rlth’s 
war service and emergency relief lunds and 
by individual B'nal B’rith units. 

Sixty-seven pieces of mobile equipment 
pre.sented to the American Red Cross by 
B’nai B’rith units, including canteens, sta¬ 
tion wagons, ombulances, and blood donor 
units. 

Tyfo million and five hundred thousand 
service men and women entertained at 
parties, picnics, dances, shows, holiday serv¬ 
ices. hostels, dormitories, and other forms of 
hospitality sponsored by B’nai B’rith, AZA, 
Hillel. and BB Girls. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand service 
and gift kits and packages, including 20,000 
birthday gifts for returning wounded men, 
provided by B'nal B’rith lodges, auxiliaries, 
Hillel Foundations, and AZA and BB Girls 
units. 

Two million games, books, and magazines 
contributed to the armed forces by B’nai 
B’rith groups, men and women, and youth 
auxiliaries. 

Twenty-six million pounds of scrap metal 
and rubber and waste paper collected by 
B’nai B'rith and AZA and BB Girls salvage 
units. 

Five million surgical dressings and 380,000 
sewn and knitted garments turned out by 
Rod Cross production units of B’nai B’rith 
women and girls. 

One hundred and fourteen Torah scrolls 
furnished to Army and Navy chapels for use 
in Jewish religious services. 
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Twenty-one thousand five hundred and 
seventy B’nai B'rith women and girls served 
.in 288 B’nai B’rith-sponsored Red Cross sew¬ 
ing. knitting, and bandage-rolling units. 

Eight million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand packages of cigarettes contributed 
by B'nal B’rith groups to members of the 
armed forces overseas. 

Forty-six thousand B’nai B’rith men. wom¬ 
en, and members of youth auxiliaries served 
in civilian defense volunteer services. 

One thousand five hundred members of 
B’nai B’rith In 35 States served in the home 
guard. State militia, and home defense corps. 

One hundred and twenty college campuses 
served by Hillel Foundations with religious 
and recreational programs for Jewish student 
trainees in uniforms, while BB Youth Organ¬ 
ization maintained youth houses for com¬ 
munity war services. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
spent by B'nal B’rith’s national war service 
fund for national war service projects. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Jewish 
service men and women throughout the world 
read B’nai B’rith National Jewish Monthly 
which was distributed free every month since 
Pearl Harbor to servicemen’s libraries, chap¬ 
lains. USO centers, and company day rooms. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
youth and adults received wartime job in¬ 
formation through regional guidance coun¬ 
selors of B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bu¬ 
reau. 

Four hundred thousand copies of B'nal 
B’rith’s wartime Job Journal, the Career News, 
distributed. 

Nineteen thousand B’nal B’rith women and 
girls served as hostesses, chaperones, and 
dancing partners at servicemen’s canteens, 
lounges and clubs. 

Fifty-four servicemen’s recreation huts fur¬ 
nished for Canadian troops by Canadian 
B’nai B’rith, In addition to education build¬ 
ing and servicemen's hostels. 

Three hundred and forty-two thousand 
United Nations troops entertained by travel¬ 
ing theatrical units sponsored by Canadian 
B’nai B’rith. 

Three hundred and sixty thousand gift 
boxes and holiday packages for servicemen 
contributed by Canadian B’nal B’rith men’s 
and women’s units. 


Thirteenth Annual Victory Christmas 
Party, Rock Hill, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

O*- SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 5TATL.S 
Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of 
the Record the proceedings in connec¬ 
tion with the thirteenth annual victory 
Christmas party sponsored by the Rock 
Hill Printing and Finishing Co., held at 
Rock Hill. S. C. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON. OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Chairmar. Governor Williams, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it Is un honor 
for me to be on this program on the occa¬ 
sion of the thirteenth annual Rock Hill 
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Victory Christmas party. An occasion such 
as this is inspiring—it makes us feel that our 
faith m our way of life has not been In vain. 

Here today we have an Industry that 
located In this State 16 years ago, and with 
steady growth has become the largest plant 
of Its kind In the United States. 

It has given steady employment to you 
good people of Rock Hill. It has meant 
much to the State of South Carolina. 

This growth has come about only, however, 
through the cooperation of you folks who 
work here and the mnnagement. but that Is 
not all—this cooperation must go further— 
the good town of Rock Hill must and has 
played its part. too. 

It takes this working together all the way 
down the line and up the line—In the Fed¬ 
eral Government, too, to make for the har¬ 
monious America that our fathers always 
meant it to be. and to that end I have 
pledged myself to do my part. 

But above all else (as Is evidenced by the 
presence of these 5,000 handsome little chil¬ 
dren). love of our fellow man, consideration 
for the other fellow’s problems, his happiness 
and that of his family—that’s what it takes 
above all else. What more beautiful thing 
can a Christmas party symbolize, but this— 

It is a fine thincr, and fitting, ton, to pay 
tribute at this Christmas season to those who 
have sacrificed their careens and their very 
lives. It should make each of us stop and 
think and ask ourselves: “Are we going to 
be satisfied with Just a military victory?*' 

Or. are we going to shoulder our part of 
the load of pei petua ting the peace, and Im¬ 
plementing the democratic principles for 
which the 26 voung men of this plant gave 
their lives. What could po.ssiblv Burpats In 
splendor and glory a memorial that will fur¬ 
ther the nause of peace by bringing the peo¬ 
ple of all walks of life, and of the world, 
together in understanding and fellowship. 

Yes, your Job and mine has only Just 
begun. 

1 want to pay tribute, also, to the foresight 
of Mr. Lowensteln and his splendid organi¬ 
zation, known to us all a.s the Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Co., for having made 
possible such a world famou.s event ns this 
party. In no le.'=s degree, I doff my hat to 
the great citizenry oi Rook Hill for so pa- 
triotjcally and enthusiastically cooperating 
year after year. 

Yes, my friends, let us carry on. all of us— 
this great plant the thoufeands nf people who 
make it work, and all the citizens of Rock 
Hill—by working together to build a better 
plant, a better Rock Hill, a better State, 
a better Nation, and a belter world, by con¬ 
stantly keeping in our minds and in our 
hearts the truly wonderful signiflcnncc of 
Christmas: “Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.’’ 

SPEECH OF A^JCIITE O. JOFI IN, TO.^FTMA.'^TFR 

Honored guests, soldiers and sailor.s, veter¬ 
ans, friends, and children, as we start the 
C’hrlstmas party today I am lurc we all h.ove 
the feeling in our hearts and souls that we 
are assembled together this December-'De¬ 
cember 1945—in the happiest Christmas—a 
victory Christmas. 

Forrmo.st in our minds is the thought that 
this Christmas party i.q a pcact*me celebra¬ 
tion. We greet our friends and neighbors 
with a feeling of intense happiness, inter¬ 
mingled with a sense of relief and security, 
and a prayer of thanks to the Almighty in 
our souls for having made all this possible. 
We are thankful that families have been re¬ 
united. This victory Christmas will be a 
milestone in the lines of many children who, 
for the first time, truly understand and vis¬ 
ually appreciate the tlgulficancc of the word 
•‘peace.’’ Wc know that these ehildrcn will 
be the guardians of peace and of our na¬ 
tional security for years and years to come. 

In honoring you men in unilorm we are 
paying tribute not only to you. but through 
you to the millions of boys who have been and 


are In the armed forces—^who have fought ao 
gallantly in every war theater around the 
globe and made poeslble this happy celebra¬ 
tion. I say to you all, on behalf of the 
thousands who are assembled here—thanks 
for a Job well done! 

Today, our Christmas party tiomblnes the 
spirit of victory, with the traditional Christ¬ 
mas feeling of the brotherhood of man. We 
see It evidenced in the expressions of our 
honored guests, our friends, and particularly 
the thousands of children all assembled here, 
who are overjoyed with enthusiasm and 
thanksgiving to you boys and the host of oth¬ 
ers you represent, who have sacrificed so 
much for all of us hack home. 

During your absence, we, back here at the 
Rock Hill Printing & P’lnlshing Co., and In 
the distributing offices of our parent com¬ 
pany—M. Lowensteln &. Sons—carried on with 
all the vigor we could command under dif¬ 
ficult, man-shortage conditions. You all 
know, I am certain, the variety of war- 
essential items we produced during the 
global conflict, such as airplane cloth, cam¬ 
ouflage cloth, uniform cloth, cartridge cloth, 
gas-mask fabrics, tent duck, raincoats, and 
other fabrics so necessary for the war effort. 

You boys have undoubtedly come in con¬ 
tact with most of these products in the va¬ 
rious war theaters around the world. Of 
course, we made the goods as did all Ameri¬ 
can industry, that the Government required, 
but what was even more Important, we de¬ 
livered them on time; our products were 
referred to as weapons of war, and well 
named, because they, the weapons, contrib¬ 
uted their share efficiently, though silently, 
In the air, on the land, and on the sea. 

Soon after some of you left, back in De¬ 
cember 1941, it was the policy of our com¬ 
pany to go all out for the war effort. The 
extent of our efforts and all-out policy has 
been emphasized In acknowledgment and 
tributes that we have received from time 
to time from the different branches of our 
Government. We did not stop with official 
commendations. Having you men of the 
armed forces in mind, we thought it also 
most Important that we maintain the proper 
morale back here at home. We realized that 
you fellows, scattered throughout the world, 
could do a better Job If you knew that your 
own folks and children back home were be¬ 
ing taken care of. Let me aFciue you now, 
wc did not let you down. 

During the last 4 years, while you were 
away, there was no interruption of the nor¬ 
mal things that the bleachery has always 
been known to do. For example: 

No. 1. Maintaining a proper relationship 
with our employees. This relationship has 
been on the hiphe.st possible level, a rela¬ 
tionship that I know all Americans can be 
truly proud of. I know It will always con¬ 
tinue to remuin so. There is nothing re¬ 
markable In such a statement. It Just 
rei:olves itself into the simple fact of con- 
sidcratior and respect fur one another’s rights 
as human beings. In short, live and let live. 
May this spirit of good will continue for 
decades to come. 

No. 2. Wc continued this glorious Christ¬ 
mas party each year, when your children 
have each received 8 or 10 gifts, in that 
same old Christmas spirit. Christmas con¬ 
tinued wilh them as usual, In spite of their 
daddies being far, far away. 

No. 3. We have expanded our plant; our 
parent company. Mr. Lowensteln & Sons 
has increased its distribution, and we are 
continuing to grow, having In mind the one 
essential fact, that when you boys returned 
there would be Jobs open and opportunities 
available for you, fs well as for those who 
have worked In your place during your 
ab.sence. 

No. 4 The Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., and I may add the tov/n of Rock Hill 
as well as the State of South Carolina, play 
a major part in contributing to the wel¬ 
fare of the country as a whole. If wo pause 


And consider the Importance of our enter- 
prize, in relation to the well-being of this 
city, numerous communities, the State and 
Nation, we can then fully appreciate the re¬ 
sponsibility which rests upon all connected 
with our plant. 

No. 6. We have continued to maintain the 
eame standards of character In the bleachery 
as you remembered It before you left for the 
service. 

I say to you fellowB, In the presence of thl.s 
great gathering—I am happy to welcome you 
home. We arc greatly Indebted to each and 
every one of you for a Job which you under¬ 
took and which you carried out In the tradi¬ 
tion and spirit of the founders of this great 
Nation. 

SPEECH OF congressman J. P. RICHARDS, OP 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams. Senator 
Johnston, General Dozier, guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, as the Representative of the Fifth 
District of South Carolina in the Congress 
of the United States, it is my proud privilege 
to be on this platform today to pay homage 
to the 180 young men from Rock Hill on the 
occasion of the thirteenth annual victory 
Christmas party sponsored by the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co. 

I have naturally watched with keen inter¬ 
est over these piist dozen years the growth 
of this Christmas party, born 13 years ago 
In the mind of Mr. Leon Lowensteln: have 
seen it mushroom from a vague idea to a 
Nation-wide event that has made Rock Hill. 
S. C., a mccca for Christmas pilgrims 
throu.ghout the Nation. That such a party 
should have been designed for such a beauti¬ 
ful holiday as Christmas is somehow fitting 
for the city ol Rock Hill and for the State of 
South Carolina. That the thirteenth Christ¬ 
mas party, and the largest, should have been 
held in conjunction with a special tribute to 
180 lormer employees of this company is the 
final touch of esteem that could have blessed 
such an event. 

I am proud to be the Congressman of a 
district that contains within its confines a 
city like Rock Hill, which could give rise to 
an idea and to an event such as this Christ¬ 
mas party. As I look about mo, it seems to 
me there Is a very symbolic and significant 
sign—the employees and citizens of this.com¬ 
munity representing one generation, the re¬ 
turning young servicemen representing an¬ 
other. end the thousands of young children, 
our leaders of tomorrow. I think it is fitting 
and proper that on a holiday such us this, 
celebrating pence on earth and good will to 
men, that all these fine young rhildren .should 
see their daddies and older brothers bar]?: 
home again, once more within a generation 
havmg made the world safe for their democ¬ 
racy and their future. 

I want to especially pay tribute to Mr. 
Joslin, and through him to Mr. Lowensteln, 
and the ether executives of the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., for having estab¬ 
lished America’s finest Christmas event in our 
own beloved city of Rock Hill. 

I thank you all. 

SPEECH OP ADJ. CEN. JAMES DOZIER 

Mr, Chalnnarf, Governor Williams, Sena¬ 
tor JoKNSTON, Congressman Richards, guests, 
and Indies and gentlemen; this is. In my 
opinion, the highest tribute that could have 
been paid to me as commander of the South 
Carolina National Guard—the awarding cf 
these Victory bonds to the 180 returned serv¬ 
icemen, representing the cream of Rock 
HiH’o young manhood, all of whom are em¬ 
ployees of the Rock Hill Printing & Finish¬ 
ing Co. The record of these boys In the 
armed forces of our country Is something 
that needs no laudatory remarks from me or 
anyone else, for their deeds on behalf of our 
country are today a matter of official record. 

I know that the fighting men of these 48 
States of ours have been of the highest cal- 
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Iber among all military armies of the Al¬ 
lied Powers, but there isn’t the slightest 
doubt in my mind that there is no par 
among the fighting men to equal the exem¬ 
plary courage and fortitude under fire dis¬ 
played by these fighting lads from Rock 
Hill. 

Before progressing any further, I want to 
tell you about 28 young men from Rock Hill 
who ore not with us today in body, but will 
always be with us in spirit. These boys— 
all former employees of this plant—died in 
the service of their country. Their names, 
my friends, are: H N. Barnes; Charles Blair; 
Eugene R Cowan; Marlon Clark; Francis H. 
Campbell; Wm L. Dixon. Jr.; John K. Dor¬ 
set!; McNeill Epps; David Edwards; Robert 

L. Edwards; Charles Ford. Coley B Gibson; 

M. F. Gordon; Hazel Hough; Thomas Hart; 
John Lock; Calvin P. Lockrldge; J. N. Mitch¬ 
ell; William McKibben; Blaln W. Robbins; 
D. L. Roddey; W. H Rodgers: M. A. Stewart; 
John Gwin Smith; Charles Warmouth. Sr.; 
Lewis Williams 

I realize how futile any gesture can be to 
assuage the grief of our people in Rock Hill 
who knew and loved these 26 boys, but the 
realization that their efforts were not in vain, 
that the sacrifice of their lives brought a 
great victory, should in some small measure 
compensate us and them for this over¬ 
whelming loss. 

In my opinion the city of Rock Hill and 
the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. stand 
in a unique spot in the United States today. 
Of approximately 2.200 employees, over 1.300 
have served in the armed forces. This la¬ 
dies and gentlemen, represents over 60 per¬ 
cent of all the employees of an organization 
the size and Importance of this plant. 

I am not a statistician, nor an economist, 
but I am willing to wager everything I own 
that there isn’t another town or city, and 
certainly not another single Industry in the 
United States that can equal this record. 

When I saw these 180 young men, repre¬ 
senting t'le latest group of employees to 
return from the armed services, march to 
the grandstand, 1 felt a Justifiable pride in 
the knowledge that these young men were 
born and bred right here in Rock Hill, S. C. 

Before presenting the Victory bonds to 
these young men, on behalf of the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., I do sincerely take 
this opportunity of paying my respect to an 
organization whose feet are planted in the 
very soil of American patriotism, exemplified 
by this beautiful gesture heretoday in the 
form of the thirteenth annual victory Christ¬ 
mas party, and as evidenced by the awards 
for these returned service men. 


SPEECH or GOVERNOR WILLIAMS OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr. Joslin, Senator Johnston, Congressman 
Richards, General Dozier, Mayor Carothers, 
veterans and other distinguished guests, 
ladles and gentlemen, I feel that this occa¬ 
sion is a very Important one in the history 
of Rock Hill and for the entire State of 
South Carolina, because this thirteenth an¬ 
niversary of the annual Christmas party— 
this year the victory Christmas party—has 
reached national proportions to such an ex¬ 
tent that it is now favorably compared to 
such well publicized events as the Easter 
Sunday Mass in Pasadena's Rose Bowl. To 
me the remarkable thing is that this great 
pageant, as you may call it today, was orig¬ 
inated in a town the size of Rock Hill, 
and that the germ for this tremendous and 
wonderful celebration was born in the mind 
of one man 13 years ago. I think we all 
know that the creative genius behind this 
Idea was Mr. Leon Lowenstein, whom all of 
you know as the president of the Rock Hill 
Printing and Publishing Co. of this city, the 
cosponsor, together with the city of Rock 
Hill, of this Christmas party. 


To me, this seems to symbolize something 
more than Just a Christmas party, especially 
In these days of International chaos and 
political mistrust among nations generally. 
In days where—thank God not in South 
Carolina—we hear of Industrial unrest, of 
bitter class struggles in—mind you—a dan¬ 
gerous atomic era, of other disturbances on 
the ordinarily calm surfaces of American 
life. All these, I say to you. are somehow 
minimized in my mind, as despite their po¬ 
tential explosive possibilities. I look at what 
ordnarlly might be considered as only a 
Christmas party. 

As the Governor of this great State, I 
realize that this party is not just a Christmas 
party but is symbolic of a great effort on 
the part of a splendid American industrial 
organization to display a magnanimity, a 
humanness toward its neighbors, employees 
particularly, and to Industry and labor gen¬ 
erally. To me, this Christmas party symbol¬ 
izes the most forward step ever taken to 
assure the American people of higher stand¬ 
ards of employee-employer relationship, and, 
despite my high office, I am proud to take 
my hat off to men like Mr. Lowenstein, Mr. 
Joslin, and other thousands of men and 
women who sincerely and enthusiastically 
represent the company and city that are 
sponsoring this annual party. 

When I look around on this grandstand 
and see such men as Senator Johnston, Con¬ 
gressman Richards, General Dozier, Mayor 
Carothers, Mr. Joslin, and other leaders in 
Industry and statesmanship in our State and 
country, I feel a Justifiable pride in the 
knowledge that this city and this State of 
ours should have been chosen as the locale 
for so significant and beautiful an event. 

And to the servicemen who have Just 
paraded on toward this grandstand, and 
who—I understand—are all employees of this 
plant, I want to extend the sincere welcome 
and convey the appreciation of the people 
of this great State for the role they played 
during the recent global conflict. I am Just 
as proud to see you back in your home town, 
back at your prewar positions, as are the 
people of this community and the execu¬ 
tives of this plant. 

I want to take this opportunity of con¬ 
gratulating the executives of the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co. and all the thou¬ 
sands of men and women who constitute its 
personnel and the mayor and citizens of the 
city of Rock Hill, S. C., for having made this 
annual Christmas party possible. 

I thank you. 


Tribute to Albert Goldman, Postmaster 
of New York City 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on Feb¬ 
ruary 9 I attended a testimonial dinner 
to Hon. Albert Goldman, post^iaster of 
New York City, tendered to him by the 
Association of Postal Supervisors. 

Mr. President, the title “A. P. O., care 
Postmaster. New York,” has become a 
legend with our troops all over the world. 
Because of the magnificent performance 
of the postmaster and the New York post 
office, 1 ask unanimous consent to have 


Inserted in the Record a greeting and 
testimonial to him by the postal super¬ 
visors, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, another from the Secretary of the 
Navy, another from the admiral in 
charge of the Coast Guard, as well as the 
statement which I made at the dinner on 
the occasion to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONIAL TO THE HONORABLE ALBERT GOLD¬ 
MAN, POSTMASTER, NEW YORK, N. Y., ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DINNER TENDERED TO HIM 
BY THE ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, 
BRANCH 100, NEW YORK, N. Y., AND HIS 
FRIENDS, AT THE HOTEL ASTOR, ON FEBRUARY 
9, 194.5 

Whereas by the grace of Almighty God. the 
combined might of military, naval, and in¬ 
dustrial forces of the United States and her 
Allies has resulted in the cessation of hostil¬ 
ities and brought World War II to a victorious 
conclusion; and 

Whereas in fighting this global war, the 
Honorable Albert Goldman, as postmaster 
of the New York, N. Y., post office, maintained 
a highly efficient postal service despite the 
many difficulties due to the war, taking into 
consideration also the greatest increase in 
quantity of mall handled and postal receipts 
in the history of the New York, N. Y., post 
office; and 

Whereas it was the responsibility of Post¬ 
master Albert Goldman to supervise the 
handling of unprecedented volumes of mail 
for our troops overseas: to maintain con¬ 
stant liaison, much of which was of a highly 
secret and confidential nature, with officers 
of the Army and Navy, the Post Office in¬ 
spection service, the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation, the United States merchant 
marine, the District Postal Censorship, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and other 
Government and civil agencies, as well as ar¬ 
ranging for the dispatch of international 
mails; and 

Whereas the handling of the mall consti¬ 
tuted a close tie between the people of the 
United States and the military personnel, as 
well as will people in foreign countries, and 
BO helped considerably to maintain the high 
morale of our fighting foree.s: and 

Whereas Postmaster Albert Goldman has 
shown his constant interest In the welfare 
of the employees of the New York Post Office, 
as well ns demon.strating his ability as a civic 
lender and public servant; and 

Whereas Postmaster Albert Goldman has 
displayed exceptional executive and organ¬ 
izational ability marked by outstanding lead¬ 
ership, initiative, resoiircefulness, untiring 
energy and fidelity and devotion to duty: 
Be it ‘ 

Resolf'cd, That the Association of Postal 
Supervisors, Branch 100, New York. N. Y., 
records its appreciation to Hon. Albert Gold- 
nlan. for his interest In our membership and 
for his outstanding meritorious services to 
the armed forces of the United States and to 
the people of the city of New York; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this testimonial be suitably 
engrossed and pre.scnted to the Honorable 
Albert Goldman, postmaster. 

John J. Gillen, 

President. 

Henry J. Wegener, 
Recording Secretary. 


greetings 

The Postal Supervisors of New York, N. Y., 
cordially welcome the official family of the 
Postmaster General of the United States, the 
Honorable Robert E. Hannegan; the Honor¬ 
able JAMF- M. Mead, United States Senator, 
and friend of postal employees everywhere; 
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Members of Congress; representatives of our 
State, county, and municipal governments; 
postmasters and other distinguished guests; 
fellow employees; members and friends; to 
this testimonial dinner to the Honorable Al¬ 
bert Goldman, postmaster of New York, N. Y., 
whose efficient administration, devoted public 
service and abiding civic consciousness are 
a source of pride and admiration to his fel¬ 
low citizens and to us, his associates of the 
New York post office. 

We are happy to have you with us. and 
trust you will find the evening a most en¬ 
joyable one. 

John J. Gillen, President, 

War Department, 
Washington, December 21, 1945, 
Hon. AleE7,t Goldman, 

Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Goldman; You now have success¬ 
fully discharged the major responsibilities 
involved in handling the unprecedented vol¬ 
ume of mail for troops overseas. I wish, 
therefore, to express to you the appreciation 
or the War Department for the efficient and 
expeditious manner in which this task was 
accomplished. The unstinting service and 
cooperation rendered by the New York Post 
Office under your diligent and consclentioua 
direction was of Inestimable value in main¬ 
taining high morale of troops overseas, and 
you may feel Justly proud of this notable 
contribution to victory. 

The devotion of your supervisors and em¬ 
ployees to the postal service's traditional 
ideals of superior service has been note¬ 
worthy. and I shall be pleased if you will con¬ 
vey to them the appreciation of the War 
Department for their assistance in making 
possible this outstanding accomplishment. 

Sincerely yours. 

Kobert P. Patterson. 

Secretary of War, 

The Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, January 14, 1946, 
Mr. Albert Goldman, 

Postmaster, New York. N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Goldman: Now that our 
country is once again at peace, we of the 
services have the opportunity to view 
retrospectively a number of the factors which 
contributed so greatly to our final victory. 
One of the more Important factors was the 
delivery of mail to our fighting men and the 
consequent effect it had In maintaining a 
high level of morale. 

The generous and willing cooperation as 
well as the professional counsel given by the 
Hew York post office proved helpful to the 
Navy In expediting the handling of mail for 
our men overseas. 

I, therefore, wish to take this opportunity 
to convey to you and the employees of the 
New York Post Office the Navy’s sincere ap¬ 
preciation for a Job—well done. 

Sincerely yours, 

James Forrestal. 

United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1946. 

Mr. Albert Goldman, 

Postmaster, Nnv York. N. Y. 

Dear Mb. Goldman: Now that the major 
portion of the distribution of the mall to 
the members of the armed forces has been 
completed, we think it is fitting that official 
notice of the excellent service you have ren¬ 
dered be taken by the United States Coast 
Guard. 

The steady flow of mall to the members of 
the Coast Guard was always a vital factor in 
the maintenance of morale and consequently 
in the winning of the war. The unselfish 
cooperation and untiring efforts of the staff 
of the United States post office In New York 
has contributed In large measure to that end. 
Under your guidance and enthusiastic lead¬ 
ership, your post office may well feel proud 
of the record you compiled. 


It Is hoped that you will convey the appre¬ 
ciation of the United States Coast Guard to 
all the supervisors and other employees of 
3 ^ur staff for a war service discharged with 
distinction. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. P. Parley, 

Admiral, VSCG, Commandant, 

ADDRESS OF HON. JaMES M. MEAD OF MEW YORK, 
AT POSTAL SUPERVISORS OF NEW YORK AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER DANCE TENDBRED TO AL¬ 
BERT COLDMAN, POSTMASTER, AT THE HOIEL 
A8TOR. 

The past 4 years were perhaps the most try¬ 
ing in the history of the Republic. We re¬ 
cruited the biggest Army and Navy the world 
has every known and the youth of our coun¬ 
try went to the four comers of the globe. The 
strain placed upon the postal service was in 
keeping with the monumental task of de¬ 
fending our freedom. 

The only tie that bound the families to 
their loved ones was the United States postal 
service. This undertaking, your Postmaster 
A1 Goldman and his staff at the New York 
Post Office, carried out the tradition for 
speedy carriage of the malls under any and 
all circumstances. To you, Mr. Postmaster, 
and to all of the postal workers assembled 
here this evening, I wish to add my word of 
congratulations and grateful thanks for the 
splendid Job which you have accomplished. 
To you men who handled the millions of 
pieces of mall daily, figures, as to volume of 
business, become a matter of fact. Neverthe¬ 
less, would be remiss If I were not to mention 
the highlights of the strain placed upon the 
New York office. 

The peak load was reached last fall during 
the period September 15 to November 16 
when more than 48,000,000 Christmas parcels 
were distributed and In almost 3,000.000 
sacks, with each sack labeled to a respective 
Army unit and then turned over to the Army 
for dispatch overseas. 

These Christmas parcels carried with them 
the love and affection of the relatives and 
friends at home and brought the Christmas 
spirit to the front lines In Europe, In the 
I^clfic, to the lonely outposts wherever our 
gallant men were dally braving the dangers 
of the terrible conflict. 

Last Christmas, as in each preceding year, 
that took our men from their firesides, the 
United States Post Office Department made 
it Just a bit easier for all those who were 
separated from home and country. 

Of course, in addition to handling Christ¬ 
mas packages there was a steady stream of 
incoming and outgoing mail through the 
New York Post Office that welded the home 
front to the battle front—airmail letters, 
ordinary letters, and V-mall letters. The 
month of March 1945 the average number of 
letters distributed daUy at the New York 
Post Office for the Army overseas was nearly 
2,600,000 airmail letters, 1,260,000 ordinary 
letters, and over 600,000 V-mail letters. This 
was In addition to 250,000 parcels and more 
than 1.000,000 newspapers and other prints 
which were being handled dally. 

The incoming business to be handled like¬ 
wise was tremendous with an average of 
over 1,500,000 pieces being received at New 
York each week via steamers: 600.000 airmail 
letters every day via Army bombers, and pro¬ 
cessed V-mall letters averaged 600,000 a day. 

In addition to all other duties, the post¬ 
master at New York had the responsibility 
of seeing to it that operating supplies were 
provided for the APO's within the district. 
Nor must we forget that 4,000 naval post- 
office units located on warships, large and 
small, and the naval installations in all 
parts of the world were assigned to the New 
York Post Office. 

Another field peculiar to the function of 
the postal service during the war was the 


censorship operations handled in the New 
York Poet Office under Postmaster Goldman 
and, of course, the registration of aliens 
prior to our entry into the war and the alien 
registration function necesssitated after our 
entry into the war required much detailed 
work. 


The Senth Holds the Balance of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 

OP MOaSISBlPPI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
and thought-provoking article by the 
Honorable Thurman Sensing, director of 
research of ohe Southern States Indus¬ 
trial Council, at Nashville, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Down South 

(By Thurman Sensing, director of rcFearch. 

Southern States Industrial Council, Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn.) 

THE SOUTH HOLDS THE BALANCE OF POWER 

The successful fight Just concluded by the 
Senators of the South against the passage of 
a bill establishing a permanent FEPC illus¬ 
trates most dramatically the fact tliat the 
South must look out for its own interests, 
that no one else will do it for them. It dem¬ 
onstrates beyond question that the South is 
a region with problems distinctively its own 
and that these problems can only be settled 
by united action on the part of the people of 
the South and their representatives in the 
Halls of Congress. 

As a matter of fact, it would appear to be 
the destiny of the South to hold in its hands 
the responsibility for preserving those prin¬ 
ciples of government which have made this 
country great and have brought its people 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. Powerful and well-organized 
forces now exist in this country directly op¬ 
posed to these time-honored principles. 
These forces have studied the political con¬ 
trol of this Nation and have centered their 
efforts on those particular spots or those par¬ 
ticular groups which seem to hold the bal¬ 
ance of power in elections. These spots have 
been the heavily populated urban areas and 
these groups have been the minorities which 
can be Influenced to act as units. This meth¬ 
od has worked and will continue to work un¬ 
less a large segment of our general popula¬ 
tion can also work together as a unit in 
counteracting it. 

The method referred to, however, has been 
predicated on the assumption that the South 
as a region always votes one way. In other 
words, here is a great region of the land com¬ 
prising one-third the Nation’s area and con¬ 
taining one-third the Nation’s people that 
can be counted upon to throw its entire 
strength to one party regardless of any other 
considerations Involved. Therefore, in or¬ 
der to control this party and accordingly con¬ 
trol the Nation, all these forces needed to 
do was to organize their followers in the 
densely populated cities and among the mi¬ 
nority groups outside the South so that their 
vote alone would enable this party to stay 
in power. This gave them the balance of 
power and control of the party. 
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They can hold the balance of power only 
so long, however, as the South permits them 
to hold it. That the South Itself can easily 
hold the balance of power In this country 
should be readily apparent to any thinking 
person. The marginal balance of power out¬ 
side the South is a very slender one indeed 
and should the South at any time decide to 
thiow its strength against this slender mar¬ 
gin, it can very quickly “upset the apple 
cart.'* 

This brings us right back to the success¬ 
ful fight of the Southern Senators against 
the establishment of a permanent PEPC. 
This battle was not fought upon party lines. 
The measure was introduced by a Democratic 
Senator outside the South and yet its pas¬ 
sage was defeated by a group of Democratic 
Senatoas within the South. It was defeated 
because these Senators could see that the 
attempt to establish a permanent FEPC was 
simply part of the larger scheme of those 
who thought they held the balance of power 
to undermine the principles on which this 
Government was founded, to replace individ¬ 
ual freedom with bureaucracy, to supplant 
constitutional democracy with State social¬ 
ism or communism. It was defeated because 
these Southern Senators were statesmen be¬ 
fore they were politicians, because they placed 
the welfare of the Nation above the welfare 
of their party. 

Not without reason has it been said many 
times lately that the South represents the 
greatest remaining stronghold of true Amer¬ 
icanism in this land. It will be to the eternal 
credit of the South if its people and their 
representatives in Congress shall use their 
unquestionable balance of power to retain for 
the whole Nation those things for which 
so many of our people have fought and died 
throughout our history—the American way 
of life. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a newspaper ar¬ 
ticle entitled “Hearings Open on St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project,” published in 
the Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

HEARINGS OPEN ON ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
PROJECT 

A Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
today starts hearings on the controversial 
united States-Canadlan St. Lawrence seaway 
and power agreement which the Government 
estimates would cost this Nation about 200 
million dollars. 

The project, advocated by four Presidents, 
has the support of Under Secretary of State 
Dean Ache.son who has been called to testify. 
It is opposed by the railroads and public utili¬ 
ties on grounds that it would hurt private 
business. 

The agreement negotiated by the late Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt before Pearl Harbor, would 
open 2,700 miles of Inland waterways and the 
heart of the continent to oceangoing ships. 
It calls for a channel depth of at least 27 feet 
from the coast to Duluth, Minn., and dredging 
of about 268 miles. It will provide more elec¬ 
tric power than the entire TVA system. 


The Senate defeated the project when it was 
presented in treaty form in 1934. The Pearl 
Harbor attack ended House hearings on a re¬ 
vised agreement and the Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress defeated it when it appeared as an 
amendment to the rivers and harbors bill. 

The project has been backed by Presidents 
Coolldge, Hoover, and Roosevelt and President 
Truman has termed it “one of the great proj¬ 
ects of the world." 


The FEPC 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
editorial entitled “A Service by Senators 
Prom the South to All the People.” The 
editorial was written by a former Mem¬ 
ber of this body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A SERVICE BY SENATORS FROM THE SOUTH TO ALL 
THE PEOPLE 

(By Roger C. Peace) 

In a world just emerging from 6 years of 
savage and brutal warfare—in a country, the 
United States, where great decisions arc to 
be made concerning the peace of the world— 
it seems a shame that the whole business of 
the United Slates Senate should be stale¬ 
mated for better than 3 weeks to discuss a 
bill known as the Pair Employment Practice 
Act. 

Yet that has taken place and the public 
has wondered why. Unfortunately, too few 
people except those directly interested 
have troubled to inform themselves about 
this strange manifestation of democracy. 
The issues have been so confused that very 
little information about the vital phases of 
the bill have been disseminated. 

Outwardly it has been made to appear that 
a majority of the Members of the Senate are 
Intent upon giving all persons in the United 
States an equality of opportunity in the mat¬ 
ter of employment; that a handful of reac¬ 
tionary southern Senators, hopelessly out¬ 
classed in voting power, have engaged in a 
flllbuater to prevent a vote on the bill; that 
the only way to stop them was to Invoke 
cloture, which requires a two-thirds vote the 
majority was unable to summon. There Is 
much more to the case than that. 

To understand the law, the philosophy, and 
the politics behind the FEPC should cause 
intelligent Americans to be everlastingly 
grateful to the southern Senators who have 
set up a barrier against this heinous legis¬ 
lation. For although the legislation is aimed 
directly at the South, its enactment would 
cause chaos and injustice throughout the 
land that would resound for generations. 

The FEPC was set up by President Roose¬ 
velt In the early months of the war in re¬ 
sponse to pleas of pressure groups that cer¬ 
tain minorities—notably Negroes, Jews, and 
Mexicans—were being denied Jobs In war In¬ 
dustries. The theory behind this Executive 
order (it never had legislative sanction, nor 
required it) was that the sinews of all our 
people were needed to bring the war to the 
earliest possible conclusion. But, as so often 
happens. It was an entering wedge that the 
minority groups were hell-bent to preserve 
when the war ended. 


The administration of the FEPC under 
Executive order was not notable. For one 
thing, more than 60 percent of its employees 
were Negroes, although only 9 percent of our 
population is colored. Nor did the expe¬ 
rience disclose widespread discrimination 
evils in the South, even though that was the 
main purpose. Only 10 percent of the cases 
examined originated in the South. 

Senator Russell, of Georgia, was the first 
to call national attention to the maladmin¬ 
istration of the Commission when he sought 
to eliminate all funds for Its support. That 
wa.s before the end of the war. He did not 
entirely succeed, but a series of compromises 
resulted in whittling appropriations to a 
minimum. 

The pressure groups got busy when Con¬ 
gress reconvened and had some bright boy 
polish up a piece of legislation to be known 
as Senate bill lOl. With the support of the 
Republican National Convention endorsing a 
permanent FEPC, this bill was thrown into 
the hopper and is the cause of the present 
uproar. 

In the meanwhile, during the past 2 years, 
the pressure groups have gone into 20 States 
and tried to have enacted fair employment 
bills. Of course, none of these States were 
In the South, because they did not believe 
they had a chance here. They were all Ir the 
North and West. And with what results? 
Eighteen States turned them down. Only 
two—New York and New Jersey—produced 
any kind of fair-employment legislation, 
both of which mea.sures are as milquetoast 
compared to the severe bill introduced in the 
Senate. 

So the pressure groups have come knocking 
at the door of Congress, asking It to pass 
legislation that is nauseating and distaste¬ 
ful to a majority of the people of the United 
States, if their own S^i te legislatures are 
representative. 

The leading sponsor of the bill it Senator 
Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, an able and 
Idealistic legislator. Himself of Spanish de¬ 
scent, a large number of the people of his 
State are American citizens ^f Mexican line¬ 
age. He is vehement '^hat man> of them 
should be denied cmployL*ent because of 
that ancestry. The way to cure that situa¬ 
tion, If it can be cured, is by the people of 
New Mexico. Yet when a bill to that effect 
was introduced in the legislature of the 
State, It died In committee. Evidently the 
proponents could not muster enough 
strength to have it brought to the floor. 

And so with most of the other Statei where 
such legislation has Leen tried. There has 
been no indication whatever that the Amer¬ 
ican people, other than the minority groups 
that maintain active and aggressive lobbies 
In Washington, have made any outcry for 
laws to outlaw discrimination in the matter 
of employment. Of course, fair and intelli¬ 
gent people deplore condition where men 
and women are denied JobvS because of the 
color of their skin, the origin of their race, 
or the kind of religion they practice. They 
acknowledge, however, that the millennium, 
wherein such will not exist, cannot be pro¬ 
duced by the force of legislation. 

It is unfortunate but true that in national 
politics the Negro holds approximately the 
balance of power. In such States as New 
York, New Jersey. Illinois, and Michigan, 
the Negro’s vote is numerically small, but 
ns a bloc it is efften the dividing point be¬ 
tween success and failure for the major par¬ 
ties. Hence the competition between leaders 
of the parties to outdo each other In the 
wooing of the colored vote. That is why the 
Negro exercises such a tremendous political 
power outside the South. That is why the 
Negro associations, aided and abetted by 
other minorities that wield similar political 
strength, are able to get such legislation as 
the proposed FEPC before Congress. That 
is one salient reason why Senators from 
sections outside the South, both Democrats 
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and Republicans, fall all over each other try¬ 
ing to get the bill passed. 

The politicians of these other sections have 
not forgotten that President Roosevelt could 
have been reelected last time If he had not 
received a single electoral vote from the 
South. To them the South Is no longer a 
political power, not even to the northern 
Democrats, although the South held the 
Democratic Party together for more than 
EO years. Without the South the party would 
have gone with the wind a long time ago. 
So that, when Negro associations come to 
them with legislation such as S. 101, hoping 
to embarrass and humble the white man of 
the South, the northern Democrats and Re¬ 
publicans rise up almost solidly to do their 
bidding, hoping it will help them and their 
party in the North, meanwhile reposing in the 
belief that the South doesn't amount to a 
tinker’s dam, politically anyhow. 

Then when a group of southern Senators 
try to stop this outrageous maneuver by tak¬ 
ing advantage of unlimited debate, the pro¬ 
ponents shout persecution and make an 
effort to Invoke cloture. It Is only natural 
the southern Senators should take advantage 
of every parliamentary device that is to their 
advantage. Senator Chavez tried It first 
when he sprung the bill on the Senate with¬ 
out advance notice. The southerners were 
quick on the trigger, moving to correct the 
Journal as of January 17. Technically there 
has been no debate on the FEPG, but a dally 
correction of the Journal. In that way the 
southerners have circumvented cloture 
which Is Just another name for the limitation 
of debate. Senator McKellar, the President 
of the Senate, ruled that a petition for cloture 
was out of order because there was no pend¬ 
ing legislation before the body. 

Actually It is. of course, a filibuster and 
though generally speaking there is much to 
be said against that practice, no recourse was 
left to the southern Senators unless they were 
willing to have rammed down their throats 
another "force blU” of the type that came 
along during the days of reconstruction. 

In the press reports of this legislative bat¬ 
tle, little attention has been given the ele¬ 
ments of the bill itself. It has a sweet- 
smelling title, "Fair Employment Practice," 
but just what is Involved In the act? Not 
given to extravagant statement on any occa¬ 
sion. Senator Clyde Hoet, of North Carolina, 
has rendered perhaps the best summary of 
the proposed legislation. This Is his analysis 
of it: 

First. It denies to any person who employs 
BB many as six people the right to select his 
own employees. (That is. he must select 
them without regard to race, creed, color, 
nationality of origin, or ancestry). 

Second. It prevents him from discharging 
an employee If he Is not satisfactory. (In 
other words, he cannot discharge them for 
any of the above reasons.) 

Third. It sets up a commission of five in 
Washington to have charge of the employers 
of the Nation, individuals and corporations. 

Fourth. It provides this Commission with 
an army of Investigators to send over the 
Nation to work up charges against employers 
upon any complaints. 

Fifth. It gives these Investigators the right 
to enter a person’s place of business and 
examine his books and papers without pro¬ 
cess from any court, in an effort to get evi¬ 
dence upon which to bring charges against 
him. 

Sixth. It forces a man to give evidence 
against himself, depriving him of his con- 
Btltutional rights. 

Seventh. It provides for an examiner to 
hear evidence and send the record off to 
Washington where a decision can be rendered 
against him In absentia. 

Eighth. It denies him any right of appeal 
ftom findings of fact against him. 

Ninth. It denies him a trial of his case by a 
Jury or before a Judge of any court. 


Tenth. The Commission can order the em¬ 
ployer to hire anybody that It names and 
make him pay back wages for having refused 
to hire him in the first place, and It can 
assess fines and penalties against the em¬ 
ployer and have him placed in Jail If he re¬ 
fuses to obey orders. 

. Eleventh. It can have the employer brought 
Into the United States circuit court, hun¬ 
dreds of miles from his home and place of 
business, to have Its orders put Into effect, 
and when he gets there, the court cannot 
overrule the Commission's findings if there is 
any evidence to support them, however flimsy 
the court may find the evidence to be. 

Twelfth. It provides a fine of $5,000 and 1 
year in prison for any person who hinders or 
interferes with the Commission or any of Its 
agencies in any of its works. 

These are the elementary principles of the 
bill, and. reading them, everyone should ap¬ 
plaud the heroic stand the Southern Sena¬ 
tors have made against letting this kind of 
legislation become the law of the land. Even 
some of the proponents of the bill have ad¬ 
mitted that the bill Is too severe and should 
be amended. But they could of course give 
no guaranty that their colleagues would be 
of such like mind as to give majority consent. 

Small wonder, then, that the bill has been 
renamed. "Unfair Employment Practice Com¬ 
mission." by some who see the truth that It Is 
the very opposite of what It purports to be. 


Lincotn 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Lincoln,’’ published in the Bis¬ 
marck (N. Dak.) Leader of February 14, 
1946. I call the editorial particularly to 
the attention of the Republicans on this 
side of the Chamber. The newspaper in 
which the editorial was printed is a co¬ 
operative newspaper owned by approxi¬ 
mately 400 farmers in North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN 

This week was the birthday of the Great 
Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. Abe was a 
man of the common people. Yet no man In 
our history was more maligned and perse¬ 
cuted than was he. One has but to look 
through the press of his day in the archives 
at the National Capital to learn that which 
history does not teach. He was attacked 
alike by the arrogant Industrial class of the 
North as well os the slave-holding aristocracy 
of the South. There was no Mason and 
Dixon's line when wealth was concerned. 
Neither was there any line drawn when the 
ao-called Cliveden set of England conspired 
with the Nazis of Germany at Munich. 

Yet Lincoln was of the common people. 
He understood them and they understood 
him. During all the disappointments and 
disillusionment of the ClvU War, he remained 
grounded in his implicit faith In the common 
man. Had he lived there would not have 
been the carpetbaggers and the crimes com¬ 
mitted on the South by the Reconstruction- 
lots of his own party. The Nation today is 
still paying the price of that travesty on Jus¬ 
tice forced upon the South by those who only 


saw In victory an opportunity for loot and 
pillage. 

There Is a great lesson in that period of our 
history as it applies to conditions of today If 
we will but read history. 

There Is also a lesson for the Republican 
Party of today If this party is to continue 
to live and exert an influence upon the Na¬ 
tion. This week the Republican Party holds 
Its Lincoln Day programs. Would that the 
leaders of the party would spend a few hours 
reading the speeches and the opinions of the 
Great Emancipator. For the Republican 
Party was born of the common people and it 
will again attain leadership in the Nation 
only If it Is returned to the common people. 


The British Loan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OP MONTANA 

m THE SENATE OP THE UNIT ED STATES 
Monday, February 18 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a discussion on the British 
loan participated in by the Senator from 
Colorado LMr. Johnson], Mr. Sterling 
Pisher, and myself. The proceedings 
were under the auspices of the NBC net¬ 
work broadcast on Our Foreign Policy. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Subject: The British Loan: n. 

Participants: 

1. Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat, 
of Montana, chairman of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Committee. 

2. Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Democrat, 
of Colorado, member of the Finance and In¬ 
terstate Commerce Committees. 

3. Sterling Pisher, director of the NBC 
University of the Air. 

Announcer. Here are headlines from Capi¬ 
tol Hill In Washington: 

Senator Wheeler says some State Depart¬ 
ment officials seem to be more interested in 
welfare of other countries than In welfare 
of the United States; claims proposed British 
loan should be considered a gift, not a loan; 
says If vote were taken In Congress today, 
loan would be defeated. 

Senator Johnson advocates financing loan 
to Britain through private sources In Amer¬ 
ica; says proposed British loan would be 
precedent for applications for loans from 
other countries, which our Government could 
not deny. 

Announcer. This is the fifty-third in a 
series of broadcasts entitled "Our Foreign 
Policy,” presented by the NBC University of 
the Air. This time, in response to a request 
and In accordance with our practice of pre¬ 
senting both sides of controversial questions, 
we present a discussion of the British loan 
by Senator Burton k. Wheeler, of Montana, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and Senator Edwin C. Johnson. 
of Colorado, a member of the Finance and 
Military Affairs Committees. Sterling Pisher, 
director of the NBC University of the Air, will 
be chairman of the discussion. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr Fisher. Five, weeks ago. Secretary of 
the Treasury Fred Vinson and Under Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson presented the 
case for the proposed loan to Great Britain 
on this program. Since this is a contro¬ 
versial issue, we are glad at this time to pre- 
aent the views of two United States Senators 
who oppose the British loan. On that previ¬ 
ous broadcast, we brought up the principle 
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arguments against the loan, for Mr. Vinson 
and Mr. Acheson to answer. This time we 
shall reverse the procedure, and Isrlng up the 
principal arguments for the loan, for Sena¬ 
tors ViTHEELER and Johnson to answer 
But before we get into that, let’s restate the 
terms of the loan agreement Itself. Last De¬ 
cember, after prolonged negotiations, Ameri¬ 
can and British officials reached agreement 
on a proposal Involving the settlement of 
Britain’s lend-lease for the sum of $660,000,- 
COO, and a loan or line of credit to Great 
Britain of $3,760,000.000—making a total of 
$4,400,000,000. The British agree to pay back 
this amount plus 2 percent interest, over a 
60-year period starting 5 years from now. The 
loan is supposed to help Britain restore her 
commerce and Industry to peacetime levels. 
In return, the British agree to lower trade 
barriers In the areas they control. In the in- 
terrsts of Increased world trade. Is that a fair 
Eummary of the agreement we are diseasing. 
Senator Wheeler? 

S?nator W’keeler. There are several points 
that are open to question, as you have stated 
them. Mr. Fisher. On this matter of the in¬ 
terest rale—the British themselves have 
stated that the rate is only 1.8 percent. That 
takes jnto consideration that the loan will be 
free of interest for the first 5 years. And the 
interest rate could average as low as 1.62 
percent, if the British were to draw the full 
amcjunt of the loan immediately after its 
passage. 

Mr. Fisher. You’d like to see our officials 
get together with the British on this point? 

S.^nator Wheeler. Yes: and there la an¬ 
other aspect of this interest rate that we 
should not overlook. Under the proposal, 
England will begin to pay interest at 2 per¬ 
cent. but only If she is able to do so. We 
have agreed that if British gold reserves are 
low. If the conditions of Internatioriul ex¬ 
change lire bad. and if British income from 
foreign tride Is below certain standards, the 
interest payment will not merely be deferred 
or postponed, but will be forgiven, wiped off 
the bocks. How would American veterans 
like to borrow money for homes, for farms, 
for businesses, at such rates? 

Ssnator Johnson. I have a good many let¬ 
ters from veterans, and this is what they say: 
“In the GI bill of rights you charge veterans 
4 percent. Then you loan money to Britain 
at 2 percent or less. Why not treat the 
American veterans as well as you treat the 
British?’’ 

Mr. Fisher. The veterans have a good point 
there, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Johnson. In presenting the pro¬ 
posal for a British loan, the State Department 
and the Treasury have not been frank with 
the Congress and the country. Mr. Vinson 
makes the bold statement that the British 
loan “is In no way a precedent for other 
loans,” and yet every American schoolboy 
should know that almost every European and 
Asiatic nation wants a similar loan, and that 
the British loan will, and must, set the pat¬ 
tern for all of these loans. It is my opinion 
that our State and Treasury officials who are 
now planning huge loans to all the world are 
using the British loan to start an avalanche 
of foreign loans. It is the foot in the door, 
the camel’s nose in the tent. The British 
loan is Indeed a precedent, a mighty bad 
precedent. 

Mr. Fisher. On that point, the argument 
was made In the other broadcast that the 
British are in a unique position with regard 
to world trade. That is, their world trade Is 
much more important than that of Russia, 
Prance, or any of the other countries, and so 
the British loan would not be a precedent for 
other large loans. Senator Wheeler, would 
you comment on that? 

Senator Wheeler. Of course, I appreciate 
that the world trade of Great Britain is very 
Important, but I don’t think for one moment 
that a loan of $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 
Is necessarily going to put Britain on a sound 
economic basis. 


Senator Johnson. 1 don’t know what the 
balance of trade running against Britain is 
at the present time, but I imagine that what 
Britain needs Is an injection into her econ¬ 
omy of about a billion dollars a year from 
now on. 

Mr. Fisher. But I lake it, Senator John¬ 
son. that you don’t advocate such an injec¬ 
tion. 

Senator Johnson. Not out of our Treas¬ 
ury; no. Britain’s problem is chronic. 
Loans are adapted to overcoming temporary 
difficulty, but here you are dealing v.ith a 
fundamental problem which will last a.s long 
as there is an England and may even grow 
worse. The new techniques of trading and 
banking have left Britain high and dry. 

Mr. fS.sher. How would you handle appli¬ 
cations for loans «uch as the British have 
made? 

Senator Johnson. Applications for loans 
from all nations should be considered by us 
at one time. To grant a loan to one nation 
and deny It to another is very serious busi¬ 
ness w'hich would Involve us in a bitter 
international crisis. We would deserve to 
be universally de.splscd If v/e played favor¬ 
ites. This would lead to international Jeal¬ 
ousy. and eventually to war. Senator 
WiiEETER, l.sn’t there something in the argu¬ 
ment that Congress ought to have the w’holc 
picture of what all the nations are going to 
want, so that we might consider it at one 
time? 

S?nator Wheeler. Yes. When I was in 
Europe recently, not only were the British 
saying that they had to have a loan, but 
Prance, Italy. Greece, Turkey—almost every 
country on the continents of Europe and 
Asia—indicated they would Insht upon a 
loan in order, as they say. to build up world 
trade and to free the economy of the world. 
Moreover, there are the South American 
countries to be considered as well. 

Senator Johnson. We are asked to loan 
Socialist Britain $4,000,000,000. and national¬ 
istic China $2,000,000,000. and Socialist-Com¬ 
munist France two and a half billion, plus 
one to six billion for Communist Russia—a 
grand total of 10 to 15 billion to finance na¬ 
tions that publicly and officially denounce 
capitalism. The free-enterprise system of 
America Is in open conflict with the closed 
and controlled economics of Europe. They 
are the bitter trade rivals of this capitalistic 
democracy 

Mr. Fishfr. ’But. Senator, don’t we need our 
trade with the British? She was our best 
overseas customer belore the war. 

Senator Johnson. TheyTl trade w'ith us 
anyhow If we have what they want and they 
have what wo require. There Is no senti¬ 
ment or charity in business. Let’s take a look 
at Russia. In a recent speech Marshal Stalin 
condemned capitalism in no uncertain terms, 
but he did not condemn American capital. 
He would like to borrow all of it he could lay 
his hands on. That would weaken us and 
strengthen communism. Also Britain wants 
our capital to aid her in her conversion to 
socialism. Why this capitalistic democracy 
deliberately should cut its own throat to pro¬ 
mote antagonistic political and economic sys¬ 
tems is beyond me. 

Mr. Fisher. Is it possible that loaning this 
money—in the case of Britain, at least— 
might strengthen free enterprise in England, 
by enabling it to survive? That argument 
has been set forth. Senator Wheeler, what 
about that? 

Senator Wheeler. I have been told that the 
reason we should make this loan to Britain 
Is that if we do not make it, the British Em¬ 
pire will collapse, and if the British Empire 
collapses, then Russia vlll take over the 
whole show. ’That is, Russia will take not 
only all of Europe, but all of Asia. At least, 
that argument is being advanced by some 
people as a reason for the loan. ’Tliere may 
be something In It, but frankly I don’t believe 
that the loan that we are asked to make, of 
nearly $4,000,000,000, is going to save the situ- 
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atlon if It is that bad. If that is the purpc.se 
of the loan, then immediately we will be get¬ 
ting deeper and deeper into the European and 
Asiatic conflict between Russia and the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. And lot me add this: The Amer¬ 
ican people are not In favor of keeping the 
people of India or the people in the Dutch 
East Indies or *n Hong Kong in subjection, 
and they are not in favor of putting up 
money so that a few people In Europe can 
control those countries I don’t behove 
American blood W'as Bacrificed to save the 
British Empire and the Dutch Empire in the 
Far East and in the South Pacific. Is that 
what v\e went to war for? 

Mr. Flsher. Senator Wheeler, how can 
Bninni get back on her feet without some 
help from the outside? After all. her econ¬ 
omy Is pretty badly shot after 6 years of war. 

Senator Wheelfr. The solution of the 
problem of England 16 the same as the solu¬ 
tion of the problems of the rest of the wuild, 
and that is lor everybody to tighten their 
bclt.s and get down to work and produce more 
goods. We are not going to accomplish that 
by loaning people money—the peonle of 
England, or the people of the United Stales, 
or the people of the world. I call your atten¬ 
tion to the ^act that Britain’s debt to us trom 
the first w'ar wa.s nearly $6,000,000,000; 
lend-lease goods and services already shipped, 
now proposed to be forgiven, amount to about 
$25.000.000,CCO; loan for the payment of new 
lend-lease items, 650 million; the proposed 
line ol Cl edit extending for 55 years. 3 billion 
750 million; plus ships and destroyer.^ and 
other items which we earlier transferred, of 
which wo don’t know the value—a total cf 
perhaps as much ns $35,000,000,000. That is 
what we have given and are to give to Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Fisher, Of course, the British have 
contributed a lot to our common war effort. 
Britain’s cities have been devastated; and her 
exports are down to about 30 percent oi w’hat 
they were before the war. 

Senator Wheeler. That’s right. But there 
is a limit beyond which the United States 
can’t go. We are talking about Britain, 
but we had better think about the United 
States of America As a result of this war. 
we have a debt of close to $300,000,000,030. 
Can we nfforcl to continue to loan to Great 
Britain and every country that asks for it? 
What right has the Congress of the United 
Stales to give money to some foreign country? 
After all, this country was not set up as an in- 
leriinllonal banking enterprise. 

Mr. Fisher. On that matter of lend-lease, 
which is the major part of your $35,000,000,000 
figure. Senator Wheeler, it has been argued 
very often that in giving lend-lease we were 
saving American lives. Mr. Acheson said, 
“Wc didn’t charge the British for the bombs 
the RAF dropped on Berlin, and they didn’t 
charge us air mail for delivery.” 

Senator Wheeler. I saw the statement. 
But the record of the debate in the Senate 
when lend-lease was being considered didn’t 
mention that. 'Then everybody said that 
lend-lease was for the purpose of keeping ui 
out of war and that it was being loaned and 
not given. If we forgive the lend-lease that 
wc sent to Great Britain, we are going to 
have to forgive the lend-lease that we gave 
to Russia and to every other country. 

Sanator Johnson. Lend-lease cost our tax¬ 
payers $46,000,000,000, but if it has saved 
American lives, it has fulfilled a noble mis¬ 
sion and ifi money well spent. Britain got 
the lion’s share of this gratuity. Under it 
we gave Britain every conceivable kind ol 
merchandise, ranging from sewing needles to 
locomotive engines. The bulk cf these goods 
had no direct connection with the war. From 
us these civilian goods were a gilt, but the 
British Government sold some of them to the 
British people at full market value and put 
the proceeds in her treasury. 'That helped 
her taxpayers. Now, thanks to our lend- 
lease program, the per-caplta 8.avings of 
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British citizens during the war years are the 
greatest In British history. 

Senator Wheeler. In other words, we put 
up the money, we furnished the men, fur¬ 
nished the material, depleted our own nat¬ 
ural resources to carry on the war, created a 
national debt which Is approaching $300,- 
000,000,000, and lost hundreds of thousands 
of American boys killed. And now we are 
asked. In addition to that, to loan all of these 
countries money so that they can get back on 
their feet to compete with us after the war 
Is over. Mr. Churchill said. "Furnish us the 
tools, and we will do the Job." We furnished 
the tools. I said then we would have to fur¬ 
nish the money. We had to furnish not only 
the nroney but the men. 

Mr. Fisher. Of course. In Justice to the 
BritL'^h, wo might add their proportion of 
mobilization was much higher than ours 
during the war. I believe 75 percent of their 
Industry was mobilized, and manpower also 
was mobilized proportionately. 

Senator Wheeler. That’s ‘Ight, but the fact 
remains that without the United States the 
war would not have been won. 

Senator Joiinsoi:. Eighty percent of the 
troops on the western front were American 
troops. 

Senator Wheeler. If we have $4,000,000,- 
000 more to give away, let us turn our at¬ 
tention to the United States, where we have 
some very difficult problems. We have mil¬ 
lions of veterans coming back. The needs of 
the veterans to rehabilitate them arc bound 
to make large demands upon the country. 
We have slums all over the United States 
where the money could be used profitably for 
the public good. While I sympathize with 
Great Britain and the plight that she finds 
herself in, first of all I am thinking of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Fisher. During the loan ncf'otiatlons, 
economists from Britain and the United 
States agreed that in the course of a period of 
3 years or so, in which British pump would be 
primed with three and three-quarter bil¬ 
lion dollars’ credit, Britain will be able to get 
the raw materiaLs and the machinery which 
she needs to reconvert. Then she would re¬ 
sume her normal trade relntlon.s with us and 
with the world. Senator Johnson, do you 
agree with that? 

Senator Johnson. That’s Just speculation 
which has no basis In fact whatever. If we 
loan Britain close to $4,000,000,000 now to 
save her economic system, and It doesn’t 
save It, will we have to come to her rescue 
again? It is a continuing process. If we are 
going to save Britain bj' this method, other 
loans will have to follow. For a long time 
trade balances have been running against 
Great Britain. She’s losing out as banker 
and merchant In the world markets. 

Mr. Fisher. What about that, Senator 
Wheeler? 

Senator Wheeler. What Indication has the 
Treasury Denartment or anybody else given 
us that our loan agreement will solve Brit¬ 
ain’s economic and political problems? What 
has Great Britain to offer us In exenange that 
we wish to buy In sufficient quantity to liq¬ 
uidate such a loan? Why have wo forgot¬ 
ten that during the war Great Britain 
doubled her output of agricultural products 
BO that she is now only one-third dependent 
thereon, for food products? Why have wo 
forgotten that Britain also Is trying to make 
herself nearly as self-sufficient In other lines 
as possible? Why hove we overlooked the fact 
that the natural trade and financial rela¬ 
tionships of Great Britain are with the con¬ 
stituent parts of her Empt.*c ai.d with such 
great food and raw materials producing 
countries as Argentina? The Argentine and 
these South American countries are the 
countries that will buy machinery and other 
things that Great Britain produces In re¬ 
turn for the raw products which they supply. 
Europe Is the natural market for the raw 
piaterlala of South America and likewise 


South America Is a natural market for Great 
Britain’s finished products. 

Mr. Fisher. You are arguing that she will 
be a competitor, then? 

Senator Wheeler. Exactly. She will be a 
competitor of ours in South America. She 
always has been; she Is now; and she will be 
In the future. 

Mr. Fisher. Senator Johnson, wouldn’t the 
cost of this loan, which the British say they 
will pay back, be pretty small compared to 
the benefits to England and, eventually, to 
us? 

Senator Johnson. Mr. Fisher, the Treasury 
of the United States is not a bottomless barrel 
that can make the whole world prosperous. 
There Is nothing magical about Its operation. 
Every dollar that comes out of it must be 
returned to it by American taxpayers sooner 
or later. This Government of ours owes twice 
as much money as all the rest of the nations 
of the earth added together. If Uncle Sam 
should confiscate all the private property In 
America—all of our homes, our land, our 
factories, our industries, our railroads, our 
bank deposits and everything of value owned 
by private persons—he would not have wealth 
enough to pay off his debt. Uncle Sam has 
placed a mortgage on every Item of private 
property In this great country. He has mort¬ 
gaged It for every cent it will bring on the 
market. About the only thing that Uncle 
Sam has left is his shirt and the faith of bis 
people. He will lose both unless he plays his 
cards close to his belt. He is in no condition 
to go into the banking business on a world¬ 
wide basis. 

Mr. Fisher. You don’t hold, then, with the 
argument that this is not such a great drain 
on the Treasury because a great part of It 
will be spent in this country and because it 
constitutes only about 15 days of what we 
spent during the peak of the war expendi¬ 
tures? 

Senator Johnson. This Is not a loan to end 
all foreign loans; Instead, it Is Just the be¬ 
ginning of an avalanche of loans. 

Senator Wheeler. I wonder if the Ameri¬ 
can people realize that the amount really 
Involved, the $35,000,000,000 which we are 
forgiving the British from both world wars. 
Is almost as much as the First World War 
cost us? Thirty-five billion equals about $250 
per capita for every man, woman, and child 
In this country, and about 60 percent of our 
entire national Income some 6 or 6 years ago. 
In addition to this loan that we are propos¬ 
ing, wc have already created for International 
use the Export-Import Bank, which has a 
loaning power of $3,600,000,000, and the 
Eretioii Woods Bank and International Mone¬ 
tary Fund with about $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. Fisher. You arc suggesting that some 
or all of the loan that Is made to Britain 
should go through these channels? 

Senator Wheeler. It should; but If the 
British went to the Export-Import Bank, of 
course, they would probably be asked to put 
up some security. 

Mr. PlsiiER. Could they get as much as 
they need? These banks are for all coun¬ 
tries, and probably couldn’t lend such a big 
amount to any one nation. 

Senator Wheeler. I doubt that they 
could—but the British could get at least 
part of It from these banks. 

Mr. Fisher. But the Bretton Woods bank 
Isn't set up yet. Is It, Senator Johnson? 

Senator Johnson. No; but we have agreed 
to it. The Congress has approved the Bret¬ 
ton Woods agreement for the establishment 
of an International Bank. I was dubious of 
the scheme at the time, but with many 
mental reservations I voted for it. My com¬ 
pelling reason was to avoid direct loans by 
our Government out of our Treasury to 
foreign nations. Now I am told by official 
Washington that the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
gram is dead unless we go through with the 
proposed British loan. Either we were de¬ 
ceived then or we are being deceived now. 


Mr. Fisher. Now. getting back to the argu¬ 
ments for the loan; As I understand It. the 
credit Is to be applied largely on the pur¬ 
chase of American materials. 

Senator Johnson. Oh, no. There are no 
strings to the loan at all. The British don’t 
have to spend it here. 

Mr. Fisher. Suppose an amendment were 
offered to the proposal limiting the credit 
to what was epent on American goods. Sen¬ 
ator Johnson, would that alter the picture 
as far as you ore concerned? 

Senator Johi^son. In ordinary times that 
might be desirable from our point of view. 
But at the present time we have empty 
shelves, and credit in this volume will aggra¬ 
vate the present very dangerous inflationary 
trend. 

Mr. Fisher. I think It was Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson who made two points on 
that. First, that the British expenditures 
will be spread out over a period of several 
years, and, second, that they will be mostly 
for raw materials and heavy machinery and 
things which would not contribute to infla¬ 
tion through competition with the American 
consumers. 

Senator Johnson. But there arc no guar¬ 
anties of that kind In the agreement at all. 
They can spend that money any place on 
this earth they want to spend It, and for 
anything they want. If we approve this 
damnable loan proposal. Congress will sow 
the wind and the American taxpayers will 
reap the whirlwind. 

Mr. Fisher. Meaning Inflation. Senator? 

Senator Johnson. Yes. Under present 
Treasury arrangements every dollar of United 
States bonds sold to our citizens is In actual 
reality printing-press money and add to 
our buying power. If the British loan Is 
made b/ our Treasury, the currency of this 
country will be Inflated to the full extent of 
the loan. 

Mr. Fisher. Senator Wheeler, under the 
loan agreement the British agree to do away 
with trade restrictions in the sterling area, 
and It is claimed that our foreign trade will 
greatly benefit thereby. 

Senator Wheeler. Mr. Acheson, In his 
statement on this program j said: ‘‘The 
British have agreed to support the American 
proposals to reduce and eventually to elimi¬ 
nate these special privileges. In some ways 
the Joint American and British statement 
on commercial policy is the most important 
part of the agreement. The United States 
has made certain proposals for consideration 
by a United Nations Trade Conference, which 
we expect will be held late next summer. 
Th*e British have Joined us in these proposals 
for tariff reductions and an end to hamper¬ 
ing restrictions of all sorts.” Of course the 
British want us to reduce our tariffs. They 
want us to reduce our tariffs so they can 
ship Into this country a great many things 
which would very materially disrupt busi¬ 
ness In this couitry. I haven’t any doubt 
that they would like to ship In wool from 
Australia free of duty. They would like to 
ship In manufactured goods free of duty in 
the United States, but if we agree to those 
things It will simply mean that we will be 
destroying our own economy at the benefit 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Fisher. You mean by lowering our 
own tariffs? 

Senator Wheeler. Yes; by lowering our 
own tariffs. We have millions of pounds of 
British and Australian wool stored In this 
country. If we reduce our tariffs and turn 
that loose, it would put the wool growers In 
the United States out of business. 

Mr, Fisher. We haven’t yet touched on the 
claim that proponents of the loan have made 
that if we.don’t grant the loan, the only 
alternative open to Great Britain will be to 
tighten up her sterling bloc and try to pull 
herself up by her own bootstraps. This 
would mean cutting off as much trade as pos¬ 
sible outside the sterling bloc area. In other 
words, there would be a full-fledged trade 
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war between British and American Interests 
In many parts of the world. 

Senator Wheeler. The British will trade 
wherever it is to their interest anyway—and 
with their low wages and low living stand¬ 
ards they can undersell us, and will when¬ 
ever possible. 

Mr. Fisher. But In section 7 of the agree¬ 
ment, Britain promises to end all sterling 
bloc restrictions within a year. 

Senator Wheeler. But whether she will ac¬ 
tually do it, remains to be seen. 

Senator Johnson. There are other ways 
out. For one thing, the British Government 
has vast holdings of American common and 
preferred stocks and first- and second-mort¬ 
gage bonds. Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, 
who has been making a study of this phase 
of the British loan, estimates the total value 
of these stocks and bonds to be not less than 
$776,000,000. I am not talking about Amer¬ 
ican property owned by British subjects. I 
am speaking of American securities owned by 
the British Government. They can sell them 
if they want to, 

Mr. Ficher. What about your own bill. Sen¬ 
ator Johnson? Is that another alternative? 

Senator Johnson. I believe it is. It’s a 
substitute for the administration loan bill, 
and would authorize the Treasury to see spe¬ 
cial bonds to American Investors on a volun¬ 
tary basis, the proceeds to go to Britain, and 
in turn whatever interest and principal is 
paid by the British Government would be 
paid to these investors on a pro rata basis. 
The bonds would be of distinctive design and 
would bear on their face a statement to the 
effect that they are not backed by the credit 
of, or guaranteed by, the United States. The 
sale of the bonds would serve as a referendum 
in America on the British loan. It would be 
anti-inflationary, not inflationary, and if such 
an investment is not attractive to American 
Investors, it certainly is not right to unload 
it on the hard-pressed American taxpayer 
against his will. 

Mr. Fisher. Do you think that would work, 
in the sense of getting three and Uiree- 
quarter billion dollars from the bonds with¬ 
in a reasonable length of time, so that Brit¬ 
ain can reconvert? Would the American 
people buy British bonds in competition 
with Victory bonds? 

Senator Johnson. I earnestly hope there 
are to be no more Victory-bond drives. The 
time has come to balance our Budget. 

Senator Wheeler. If the American people 
wouldn’t buy them, then the American Con¬ 
gress should not unload this debt on the 
American taxpayers—not only the prc.sent 
taxpayers but their children and their chil¬ 
dren’s children. 

Mr. Fisher. Then you support Senator 
Johnson's substitute proposal. Senator 
Wheeler? 

Senator Wheeler. I certainly do. 

Mr. Fisher. Are there other points In that 
earlier broadcast you’d like to take up? 

Senator Wheeler. Yes. You asked this 
question of Mr. Acheson: “Why didn’t wo 
get more of a quid pro quo from the British? 
They have certain territories In this hemi¬ 
sphere, for example, where wo need perma¬ 
nent bases. What about that?” And Mr. 
Acheson said: "To demand such concessions 
os u part of the loan agreement would be 
like saying to Britain, 'Sure, we will help 
you get back on your feet, but not unless 
you hand over some of your territories and 
do things cur way from now on.’ You can 
imagine how any self-respecting nation 
would react to that. They would have felt 
that we were taking advantage of their ne¬ 
cessity to drive a sharp bargain in a totally 
different field.” 1 don’t think this would be 
a sharp bargain at all. We need some of 
these bases for our own protection and for 
our commercial needs. Certainly when Brit¬ 
ain is dealing with any other country in the 
world she looks out for Great Britain’s need. 
The trouble with the State Department in 


my Judgment is that some of the men there 
think more of England than of the United 
States. 

Senator Johnson. We should also consider 
to what extent loans to these foreign nations 
are to be used for military purposes. It 
occurs to mp that what we may be doing 
Is assisting other powers into an armament 
race with us. I haven’t heard anyone say 
Just exactly what Britain's poL..war military 
plans are. 

Mr. Fisher, I understand that she is de¬ 
mobilizing quite rapidly. 

Senator Johnson. Demobilizing and an 
armament race are two ditfert »t things. 
The point Is this: If we lend money to all 
the nations of the earth and they use it to 
arm themselves, then we will have to spend 
a lot of our taxpayers’ money to catch up 
with them. 

Mr. Fisher. Do you think. Senator John¬ 
son, that we ought to InFist on disarmament 
as a condition of future loans’ 

Senator Johnson. I don’t think you can 
separate the two ideas. They are tied 
closely together. Senator Tydings brought 
that point out very forcibly the other day. 
He said that we must not contemplate a loan 
to anybody until we know what the dis¬ 
armament plans of the world arc. 

Mr. Fisher. Now. with regard to the out¬ 
look for the loan. Senator Wheeler. Do both 
the House and the Senate have to approve It? 

Senator Wheeler. Yes; by majority votes. 

Mr. Fisher. What do you think are its 
prospects for passage? 

Senator Wheeler. I don't think anybody 
can predict today what is going to happen 
In the Congress of the United States a month 
from now, or even 2 weeks from now. I 
think if a vote were taken today the loan 
would be beaten. But I have seen the radio 
commentators, the newspaper columnists, 
.the magazines, and the motion pictures sell 
the American people something that Con¬ 
gress wouldn’t put across without that 
pressure. 

Senator Johnson. I would hate to predict 
what Congress will or will not do, except that 
unless the country changes its attitude to¬ 
ward this loan. Congress Is not going to enact 
It. At the present time my observations in¬ 
dicate that the country stands about 3 to 1 
against the loan. 

Mr. Fisher. There was a poll of public opin¬ 
ion recently which showed that a plurality 
of those with opinions were in favor of the 
loan when its terms were explained. 

Senator Wiifeler. I would be willing to 
wager that the overwhelming sentiment of 
this country is against it. 

Senator Johnson. I never did have confi¬ 
dence in polls. Most polls are u racket or 
perhaps a clever form of propaganda. 

Mr Fisher. I’ve read that several organiza¬ 
tions—farmers, women, and so on—have 
come out for the loan. 

Senator Johnson. Some have come out 
against It, too. It will make some difference 
what position the labor organizations take 
on the loan. But unless the State Depart¬ 
ment rallies support for this loan, I think it 
would be very foolish to expect Congress to 
support It, especially In an election year. 

Senator Wheeler. I’d like to add one thing: 
The proposed loan to Britain must not be 
confused with relief for the starving peoples 
of Europe and Asia. 

Senator Johnson. 1 agree. 1 favor divid¬ 
ing our dwindling supplies of food with the 
war-torn peoples of the world. And a starv¬ 
ing German baby or a starving Japanese baby 
looks Just the same to me as a starving 
Chinese, French, or British child. They are 
all God’s precious children. But the British 
loan is not to provide relief for starving peo¬ 
ple. It is to provide relief for a decadent 
empire. My slogan is: Billions for the relief 
of starving children, but not 1 cent of Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer’s money for the relief of em¬ 
pires. 


Mr. Fishes. Well, thank you, gentlemen, for 
a very hard-hitting discussion of the pro¬ 
posed British loan. Now that we have had 
one broadcast for and one against the loan, 
I hope that on some future program we can 
bring the two viewpoints together in a single 
discussion. 

Announcer. That was Sterling Fisher, di¬ 
rector of the NBC University of the Air. He 
has been Interviewing Senators Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana, and Edwin C. Johns: n. 
of Colorado, The discussion was adapted lor 
radio by Selden Menefee. 

Members of Congress, and officials of the 
State Department and other Government 
agencies, will discuss these Important sub¬ 
ject.':. If you have questions on these topics 
which you would like to have us ask the 
participants, please send them to the NBC 
University of the Air, New York 20. N Y. 
Your suggestions for future topics will also 
be appreciated. 
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OF 

KON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18 {legislative day of 
Friday. January 18), 1946 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Record an article entitled “Mili¬ 
tary Justice,” from the Army and Navy 
Journal of December 1,1945. It relates to 
courts martial. Some time ago the Sen¬ 
ator from Oregon I Mr. Morse! offered a 
resolution on this subject, and this ar¬ 
ticle fits in with his resolution. 

Tliere being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MILITARY JUSTICE 

Following are the points outlined In an 
opening statement recently made by Samuel 
T. Ansell, Acting Judge Advocate General 
during World War I, as counsel In a c.iso 
before the Secretary of War’s Discharge Re¬ 
view Board: 

1. This Board, authorized by statute, has 
an attractive and novel setting In the field of 
military justice. If justice is the highest in¬ 
terest of man on earth, if to achieve justice 
is declared by our Constitution as one of the 
prime reasons for the establishment of our 
Government, If justice is not a mere general¬ 
ization but a matter of vital concern to every 
individual citizen, then this board has a note¬ 
worthy place among the instrumentalities of 
justice. Its members should be, and they 
doubtless are. inspired by the love of justice. 

2. Never before has there been In the serv¬ 
ice a statutory board of general jurisdiction 
with authority to review and correct the rec¬ 
ord characterizing separations from the serv¬ 
ice. and to grant to an applicant a fair hear¬ 
ing to that end. To me it has always been a 
matter of some pride that at the close of 
actual hostilities of the First World War some 
boards, upon my recommendation, were es¬ 
tablished by the Secretary of War to correct, 
in some degree and in some special cases, in¬ 
justices done by the records of the discharge 
of enlisted men; but, so far as I can recall, 
nothing was done, or could have been done, 
In behalf of commissioned officers. 

3. The military record of a citizen is to him 
a thing of great worth, more than money or 
other material value. It is a permanent me¬ 
morial which should truly evidence, beyond 
doubt or question, the quality of citizenship 
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exhibited by the citizen while serving In the 
defense of ills land. 

4. In the huste and welter of war many In¬ 
justices in such matters are done—one might 
say inevitably done Without assured means 
of correcting such injustices, war must, and 
does, leave in its wake innumerable human 
wrecks—men who struggle, usuolly In vain, 
to recover that of which they have been un¬ 
justly deprived, oi* who live on with bitter- 
ne.es for the Government they loved and 
served, or who sink into despair. 

6 It IS out of such background of thought 
wo as counsel come before this Board, We 
come expectantly, because of confidence In 
the Board and in the facts we shall adduce. 
We know, of course, that a separation, with 
Its characterization, is backed by statements 
upon the record. We need hardly remind you 
that merely because a stnU*mcnt has become 
embalmed in a military record Is no assur¬ 
ance of Its truth. Too frequently those facts 
merit the designation only because they ap¬ 
pear on the record: they are not tested or 
established facta; they are only whut some¬ 
body, in more or less authority, carelessly 
or hastily or injudicially accepted as fuct.s; 
too often they are only what aomehody re¬ 
ported or said or thought. Sometimes they 
are but statements of a commanding ofliccr 
who is inexperienced, or is unfair, or has 
been mi.slcd; sometimes they arc but his own 
conclusions made or shaded to place himself 
In a better light; sometimes they arc state¬ 
ments made with unworthy design or through 
servility to some superior view. Sometimes 
they are nothing better than the groundless 
report of some pseudo-psychiatrist; some¬ 
times they rest on nothing better than com¬ 
mon camp gossip. 

6. Facts are at the foundation of all justice 
but, unfortunately, the obtaining of facts is 
frequently a task that Is Irksome, and the 
proper interpretation of them requires high 
qualities of care and Judgment. It Is the 
duty of a lawyer appearing here to adduce 
nothing but facts and those inferences wdiich 
reasonably and fairly flow from them. In 
doing this he should be as quick to expose 
an untruthliil record us to spurn a resort 
to untrue statements. 

7. During this war there has been a ten¬ 
dency to force resignations for the good of 
the service in lieu oi court martial by means 
of record statements whose undependability 
Would have been developed by court-martial 
investigation. Such a policy gives abundant 
opportunity for injustice. Such rcslgnationa 
are suineliiiies the result of a species of com¬ 
pulsion. Besides, temporary officers, c.spc- 
clally when advised by superiors, can easily 
be tubjecied to imposition. Few temporary 
officers are in a position to apprehend that a 
resignation for the good of the service has 
many of the stigmatizing consequences of u 
sentence of dismissal or dishonorable dis¬ 
charge by general court martial, conse¬ 
quences that deprive them of many military 
bcncfltR, blotch th6ir reputations throughout 
life and prejudice them in obtaining employ¬ 
ment. Inexperienced officers can easily be 
stampeded into such ill-advised action by the 
threat of the court martial alternative. 

I ater, with time to consider, such an officer 
may seek to withdraw his resignation before 
It becomes c(Tcct;Ve and stand court martial, 
only to find that the War Department re¬ 
fuses the request. 

ti. Such stigma should be placed upon a 
soldier's record only when faircKt and fullest 
consideration of every pertinent fact and 
circumstance leads to no other reasonable 
conclusion. The tender of a resignation un¬ 
der the circumstunce.s indicated Is no evi¬ 
dence whatever of a consciousness of guilt. 
Our Government should ever be loath to de¬ 
prive a soldier of material service-benefits 
and even more loath permanently to be¬ 
smirch his reputation. It la still true that 
“Who steals my purse steals trash; but he 
that filches from me my good name leaves me 
poor indeed.” 


Proceedinifs and Transactions of Bermuda 
Civil Aviation Conference 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President. I have 
before me certain documents relating to 
the Bermuda Civil Aviation Conference, 
recently concluded, the Conf jrcnce being 
between representatives of the United 
Kingdom and representatives of the 
United States. The delegates to that 
Conference agreed upon a final act and 
some collateral acts. I think it is im¬ 
portant that the Senate be fully in¬ 
formed of these agreements and some 
portions of the proceedings. The docu¬ 
ments which I have before me consist 
of 36 typewritten pages. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

1 have obtained from the Public Printer 
an estimate of the cost of printing. The 
estimated cost is $468. 

There being no objection, the docu¬ 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

JOINT Press Release op the Ui.tted Kingdom 

AND Unitfd States Delegations on the 

Work of the Bermuda Conference, Janu- 

ary-February 1946 

1. Three documents, two to be signed and 
one to be Initialed in Bermuda at 2300 hours 
GMT (7 p. m. Bermuda time. 6 p. m. Wash¬ 
ington time) on Monday, February 11, rep¬ 
resent the work of the Auglo-Amcrican Civil 
Aviation Conference, which has been in ses¬ 
sion there since January 15. 

2 The documents agreed upon at the Ber¬ 
muda Conference represent a sincere and 
determined effort to reconcile the widely 
divergent views which were held by the two 
nations on the extent to which International 
air transport should be subject to govern¬ 
mental controls. The two Governments are 
happy to announce that agreement has been 
reached on conditions which they believe 
will be satisfactory and advantageous to both 
nations. 

3. The three documents are: 

(1) The final net of the Conference. 

(ii) A bilateral agreement between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States and an attached annex. 

(iii) Heads of agreement relating to the 
civil use of leased air bases. 

4. All the chief aspects of civil aviation 
outstanding between Britain and America uro 
covered and resolved in these three docu¬ 
ments. They should provide a firm founda¬ 
tion on which future and closer aeronautical 
collaboration between the two nations can 
be built. Both nations had before the Ber¬ 
muda Conference accepted the multilateral 
air-traiiEit agreement at the Chicago air con¬ 
ference, which provided for freedoms I and II; 
that is, the right of the air carrier or car¬ 
riers of one nation to fly through the air 
space of the other (freedom I) and to land 
lor non traffic purposes (freedom II). 

5. The chief feature emerging from these 
Conference documents is that the broad poli¬ 
cy agreed between the two Governments 
offers an opportunity for the development of 
air transport coupled with provision for later 
review and adjustment of any practices 
which are shown by experience to be harmful 
to the best Interests of the two nations. 

6. In brief, the high lights resulting from 
the Conference are-— 


(1) Rates to be ^charged by air carriers 
operating betwe^ points in the United King¬ 
dom and points in the United States are to 
be subject to governmental review. 

(ii) The Civil Aeronautics Board has an¬ 
nounced Its forthcoming decision approving 
the traffic and rate conference machinery of 
the International Air Transport Association 
(lATA) for a period of 1 year (sec. II of the 
annex). 

(Ill) Freedom by each country to deter¬ 
mine the frequency of operations of its air¬ 
lines. 

(iv) Freedom to carry fifth freedom traffic 
In accordance with defined principles subject 
to adjustment In particular cases where such 
adjustment may be found necessary In the 
light of experience (sec. I of the annex and 
paragraph (6) of the final act). 

(v) Agreement on an initial schedule of 
World-Wide air routes of mutual Interest to 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
(sec. Ill of the annex). 

(vl) Clearing of the position of the air 
bases leased by the United Kingdom to the 
United States so that they may be opened for 
civil use as soon as possible wherever such 
use will contribute to the over-all develop¬ 
ment of civil aviation along sound economic 
lines. In effect, this means that when the 
agreement is finalized the leased bases at 
Bermuda, Antigua. Santa Lucia, and British 
Guiana will be opened for full civil use while 
other bases will be available for civil aircraft 
as bad weather alternates to existing civil 
airports. The United States has conditioned 
its approval of the agreement upon the work¬ 
ing out of a satisfactory agreement covering 
similar problems as regards buses and air¬ 
fields in Labrador and Newfoundland. 
(Heads of agreement on leased basc.s.) 

(vli) Agreement that in general any dis¬ 
pute between the two nations relatiiig to the 
interpretation or application of the agree¬ 
ment which cannot be settled through con¬ 
sultation shall be referred for an advisory 
report to the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO) or its suc¬ 
cessor (art. IX of the agreement). 

7. Tlie final act of the Conference: This 
document brings together in one place the 
different documents of the Conference and 
sets out the principles for the development 
of international civil air transport to which 
the two Governments have agreed to sub¬ 
scribe. The deliberate trend of these prin¬ 
ciples is to encourage the use of air trans¬ 
port and to stimulate air travel at economic 
rates. At the same lime the principles pro¬ 
vide for fair and equal opportunity lor air 
carriers of the two Nations to operate be¬ 
tween their respective territories and to pro¬ 
vide air transport facilities matched to the 
needs of the public. Ihe fair and equal op¬ 
portunity referred to above does not imply 
the allocation of frequencies by agreement, 
but only the right of each nation to offer the 
services It believes justified under the prin¬ 
ciples agreed to. 

Bpecial consideration is also given to safe¬ 
guarding the rightful interest of both coun¬ 
tries and to bridging the period during which 
difficulties resulting from the war might mili¬ 
tate to the prejudice of either country. 

An Important principle is that outlined 
In paragraph 6 of the final act. This para¬ 
graph In referring to the carriage by air car¬ 
riers of one of the two nations of so-called 
•‘fifth freedom” traffic—that Is passengers and 
cargo between two foreign countries—recog¬ 
nizes this “fifth freedom” privilege, granted 
In the annex, so long as the carriage of these 
loads does not defeat the primary objective 
of the agreed international air services which 
Is to provide air transport adequate for the 
traffic between the country of origin of the 
aircraft and the country of destination of the 
traffic. 

To this end. the right to carry fill-up “fifth 
freedom” traffic is to be subject to the gen¬ 
eral principle that capacity should be related 
to— 
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(1) Thf traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of desti¬ 
nation: 

(ii) The requirements of through air line 
operation; and 

(iii) The traffic requirements of the area 
through which the air line posses after tak¬ 
ing account of local and regional services. 

Thus, the privilege of carrying “fifth free¬ 
dom” traffic has been reciprocally granted 
subject to the considerations Indicated above. 

Another Important principle agreed on and 
set out in the final act is that (in paragraph 
11) which provides for regular and frequent 
consultation between British and American 
Government authorities—in fact the CAB 
and the British Ministry of Civil Aviation— 
to ensure that there shall be close collobora- 
tion to Implement and develop the under¬ 
standings arrived at in Bermuda and to pro¬ 
vide for the solution of new problems of in¬ 
terest to both nations in the field of civil 
aviation. 

8. The bilateral agreement: Tills agree¬ 
ment follows the lino of the standard form 
of such agreements as drawn up at Chicago. 
It contains 14 articles which define the con¬ 
ditions under which air services (1. e., regu¬ 
larly scheduled air-lino services) shall be op¬ 
erated between the territories of the United 
Kingdom and the United State.‘5. (Details of 
the routes are set out in sec. Ill of the annex.) 

The agreement sets out (art. 8) that mod¬ 
ifications to the annex (other than the route 
chances provided for In sec. IV of the annex) 
may be made after consultation and agree¬ 
ment between the aeronautical authorities 
of the two nations. Further, there is pro¬ 
vision (art. 9) that any dispute between the 
two governments on the agreement or the 
annex shall be referred to the PICAO or its 
successor for an advisory report. There is 
no time limit on the agreement but either 
nation may at any time request consultation 
with the other with a view to making amend¬ 
ments which may be desirable in the light of 
experience. Pending the outcome of such 
consultation, either nation may give notice 
to the other of its desire to terminate the 
agreement. In the absence of an agreement 
as to the desired amendments the agreement 
can be terminated 12 months after the giving 
of notice. But termination of the agreement 
In this way will not affect the traffic rights 
which United States air carriers may exerci.se 
at any of the leased bases which are to bo 
opened for civil use. 

0. The annex: This la a most Important 
part of the agreement from an operative 
viewpoint. It is divided into five sections: 
I, Rights; II. Rates; UI and IV, Routes; V, 
Change of Gage. 

I. Rights: This section sets out that air¬ 
lines of the United States and the United 
Kingdom shall enjoy traffic rights between 
the territories of the two countries on routes 
outlined in section m of the annex In ac¬ 
cordance with the principles stated In the 
final act and in the annex. 

II. Rates: The two countries have agreed 
on regulation to ensure economic operation 
and to prevent rate wars resulting from un¬ 
fair and uneconomic rates. The CAB has 
announced Its forthcoming decision ap¬ 
proving the traffic and rate conference ma¬ 
chinery of the International Air Ti-ausport 
Association (lATA) for a period of 1 year 
from February 1946. Under United States 
law, rates agreed upon by lATA in all case.s 
where United States air carriers are parties 
are subject to CAB approval. Furthermore, 
the executive department of the United 
States (Including the CAB) has agreed to 
seek from Congress power to fix fair and eco¬ 
nomic rates for United States air carriers on 
International air services. 

A most Important principle has been agreed 
to in respect to rate regulation. In all cases 
Where disagreement arises us to any rates 
between points under the jurisdiction of the 
United Kingdom and points under the jur¬ 
isdiction of tho United States, consultation 
XCII—App.-61 


between the aeronautical authorities of tho 
two countries Is provided to the end that If 
possible agreement as to the proper rate 
can be reached and such agreement made 
effective within the respective constitutional 
powers and obligations of the Governments. 

New rates proposed by any United King¬ 
dom or United States air line are required to 
be filed with both Governments 30 days be¬ 
fore the effective date of such mtcR. If 
agreed by both Governments, the new rate 
can go into effect at once. 

If. before the CAB acquires Its rate-nxing 
powers, It disagrees witn a rate proposed by 
a United Kingdom carrier and approved by 
the United Kingdom Government, or the 
United Kingdom disagrees with a rate pro¬ 
posed by a United States carrier, and if after 
consultation the two Governments do not 
agree or If after agreement it cannot for any 
reason be made effective, the party objecting 
to the rate “may take such steps as it may 
consider necessary to prevent the inaugura¬ 
tion of continuation of the service in ques¬ 
tion at the rate complained of.” 

After the CAB acquires rate-fixing powers. 
If after 30 days either the C^JB or the 
United Kingdom Government cannot agree 
on a rate proposed by an air carrier or car¬ 
riers of the other nation, the proposed rate 
may, nevertheless, go into effect provision¬ 
ally at the discretion of the government of 
the air carrier concerned pending settlement 
of the disagreement either by further con- 
BUltation or by an advisory report from the 
PICAO which each party agrees to use its 
best efforts to put Into effect. 

III. Route.*^: Under this heading both the 
United Kingdom and the United States have 
set out lists of proposed air route" which 
touch their two territories. Although some 
of these air routes are already in operation, 
some may be opened shortly and others may 
not come into operation for some time, all 
are set down as an Indication of how the 
rights granted In section I of the annex 
may be exercised. 

IV. Route changes: This section lays down 
that any changes on the routes of one na¬ 
tion In the territory of the other will be 
made only after consultation and agreement 
between the aeronautical authorities. Other 
route changes in third countries may be 
made at any time, provided that prompt 
notice is given by the one country to the 
other of such changes. Any disagreement 
which may arise and cannot be resolved by 
the aeronautical authorities of the two coun¬ 
tries shall be referred to PICAO for an ad¬ 
visory report. In addition, each country will 
keep the other informed of new route cer¬ 
tificates and authorities extended to their 
own air carriers. 

V. Change of gage: On any long, through, 
route it may be that it will be more eco¬ 
nomical to handle the onward carriage of 
traffic from key points in smaller aircraft 
than that used on the prior part of the trip. 
The Conference hos recognized this possibility 
but has provided that in such case the smaller 
aircraft will operate only in connection with 
the larger aircraft arriving at the point of 
change so as to provide a connecting serv¬ 
ice, specifically scheduled as such, and the 
smnller aircraft will thus normally wait on 
the arrival of the larger aircraft at junction 
points. 

VI. Frequencies: The Conference has placed 
no specific limitation on frequencies. Each 
nation operating tinder the principles agreed 
to Is to be free to determine for Itself the 
number of frequencies which are justified 
services being related to traffic demands. 

10. Leased air bases: Heads of agreement 
relating to the civil use of leased air bases 
have been drawn up and initialled with a 
view to the ultimate conclusion of a formal 
agreement. 

When the United Kingdom undertook in 
1940 to lease to the United States certain 


areas In Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the 
Caribbean area lor iiuvul and air bases, the 
subsequent agreement expressly provided 
that, except in special clrcum.stancc8 or by 
agreement between the governments con¬ 
cerned, commercial aircraft should not be 
allowed to operate from the airfields in the 
leased areas. It also provuJed that no com¬ 
mercial activities should be condueted with¬ 
in the leased areas other than with the con¬ 
sent of the governments concerned. 

After the lease of these bases, the United 
States constructed a large airfield at each of 
them. With the end of the war there are 
obvious advantages in opening, for use by 
civil aircraft, airfields in the leased areas in 
territories in which no other satisfactory civil 
airfields arc available. Such opening would 
contribute both to the development of air 
transport and to the territories concerned. 
But where satisfactory airfields already exist 
there would not be the same reason for ni- 
raiigliig for commercial aircraft to use the 
base airfields. 

Some di.scu.qKions on this subject between 
the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom were held In the autumn 
ol 1945. Thus, when arrangements for the 
Bermuda Conference were made It was sug¬ 
gested that the opportunity should be taken 
to deal with tills quc.stion ns well as other 
more general questions relating to civil avia¬ 
tion. 

As a re.siilt of the Conference, when the 
agreement now envl.sagcd is concluded, the 
airfields at the leased basc.s In Bermuda, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, and British Guiana will 
be opened to regular use by civil aircraft. 
Other similar airfields in Trinidad and Ja¬ 
maica will be available for use as bad weather 
alternates In case of necessity. 

The opening of the bases to civil aircraft 
li.se is contingent upon the making of satLs- 
factory agreements with the Governments of 
Ncwfounclland and Canada regarding the use 
by civil aircraft of ah fields in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, namely Gander. Harmon, 
Argcntia and Goose Bay, 

There have been prolonged discuiisions on 
the many difficult questions arising on the 
commercial use of the airfields. These dis¬ 
cussions have lelt some remaining dillicullics 
and complicated legal problems which will 
form the subject of further discussions be¬ 
tween the two Governments 

Agreement has. however, been reached in 
principle as to the terms on which British, 
United States, and other aireralt should be 
allowed to use the airfields. The po.'-ition.s of 
both the United Kingdom and the United 
Slates in regard to the exercise of traffic 
lights on the base.s have been safeguarded 
and provision has been made to insure that 
the United States, which will maintain the 
airfields for military purposes, .t^hall enjoy 
•‘most-favored-nation” treatment. Thus it 
Is agreed that no other civil air enriicr. in¬ 
cluding civil air carriers ol the United King¬ 
dom, will he granted any greater or different 
tr.afflc rights at the bases than are granted to 
United States civil nir raniers at such ba.'^e.s. 
With certain exceptions permitted in the cate 
of United Kingdom traffic between two points 
under itvS jiuisdictlon. There is also provi¬ 
sion that the United State.*! rhall hive t>m 
Tight to carry between the bases In its own 
civil aircraft certain peironne! traveling cn 
bu‘ihie‘’s connected with the len.^ed I nscs. 

Other provisions of the heads of agreement 
relate to the right of either government to 
suspend for military reasons commercial 
operations at the base nlrfieltla, and to tho 
right of the United States military authori¬ 
ties to In.sure that no steps are taken in con¬ 
nection with commercial air operations which 
would prejudice In any way tho military use 
of the bases. There is also a provision that 
if the United States wi.sh nt any time to re¬ 
linquish the resixjii&ibility lor maintaining 
the base airfields tho United Kingdom or the 
colonial governments concerned would have 
tho right to take over that re; ponslbillty. 
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Final Act of the Civil Aviation Conference 

Held at Bermuda, January 16 to February 

11, 1946 

The Governments of the United States of 
America and of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, having decided 
to hold between themselves a Conference on 
Civil Aviation, appointed their respective 
delegates, who are listed below: 

United States of America: George P. Baker 
(chairman of delegation). Director, Office of 
Transport and Communications Policy, De¬ 
partment of State: Harllce Branch, Member, 
Civil Aeronautics Board; John D. Hlckerson, 
Deputy Director, Office of European Affairs, 
Department of State: Josh B. Lee, Member, 
Civil Aeronautics Board: Stokcley W. Mor¬ 
gan. Chief, Aviation Division, Department of 
State; George C. Neal, general counsel. 
Civil Aeronautics Board; Garrison Norton, 
Deputy Director, Office of Transport and 
Communications Policy, Department of 
State; L. Welch Pogue, Chairman. Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board; Oswald Ryan, Member, Civil 
Aeronautics Board; John Sherman, Liaison 
Consultant, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

United Kingdom; Sir Henry Self, K. C, 
M. G., K. B. E., C B (chairman of delega¬ 
tion), Director General designate of Civil 
Aviation, Ministry of Civil Aviation; Sir 
William P Mildred, C. B. O.. C. B.. Director- 
General of Civil Aviation, Ministry of Civil 
Aviation; W. J. Bigg, Colonial Office; N J. A. 
Cheetham, Foreign Office; L. J. Dunnett, Min¬ 
istry of Civil Aviation; Peter G. Masefield, 
Civil Air Attach^, British Embassy, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Who met in Bermuda on January 15, 1946. 

At the first plenary session. Sir Henry Self 
was elected chairman of the Conference and 
the Conference was divided Into two com¬ 
mittees. The members of the committees 
and of the subcommittees, appointed by the 
respective Chairmen of the Delegations, are 
listed below: 

committee I. RATES AND TRAFFIC 

Chairman; Sir Henry Self (United King¬ 
dom ). 

United States delegates: George P. Baker, 
Harllec Branch, Josh B. Lee, Stokcley W. 
Morgan, George C. Neal, L. Welch Pogue, Os¬ 
wald Ryan; advisers: Col. S. E. Gates, W. John 
Kenney, MaJ. Gen. L. S. Kuter, Livingston 
Satterthwuite; consultants: Harold Bixby, 
Terrell Drlnkwater, Julius C. Holmes, John 
Leslie. John £. Slater, James H. Smith, Jr. 

United Kingdom delegates; Sir William 
Hildred, N. J. A. Cheetham. L. J. Duiinott, 
P. G. Masefield; advisers: M. E. Bathurst, 
MaJ. J. R. McCrindle, Vernon Grudge. 

Subcommittee 1, Policy 

Chairman: Sir Henry Self (United King¬ 
dom) . 

United States delegates: George P. Baker, 
Stokcley Morgan, L. Welch Pogue. 

United Kingdom delegate: Sir William 
Hildred. 

Subcommittee 2. Drafting 

Chairman: Stokeley W. Morgan (United 
States). 

United States delegate; George C. Neal; 
adviser; Col. S. E. Gates. 

United Kingdom delegates: L. J. Dunnett, 
P. G. Masefield; adviser: M. E. Bathurst. 

Subcommittee 3, Routes 

Chairman, L. Welch Pogue (United States). 

United States delegates: Harllee Branch, 
Josh B. Lee. Stokeley W. Morgan, George C. 
Neal, Oswald Ryan, John Sherman; advisers; 
William Fleming, Col. Samuel E. Gates, MaJ, 
Gen. L. S. Kuter, Commander S. Jurlka, Liv¬ 
ingston Satterthwalte; consultants: Harold 
Bixby, Terrell Drlnkwater, Julius C. Holmes, 
John Leslie, John E. Slater, James H. Smith, 
Jr. 

United Kingdom delegates: W. J. Bigg. N. 
J. A. Cheetham, L. J. Dunnett, P. G. Mase¬ 
field; advisers: M. E. Bathurst, MaJ. J. R. 
McCrindle, Vernon Grudge. 


COMMITTEE II, AD HOC 

Chairman. L. J. Dunnett (United King¬ 
dom) . 

United States delegates; John D. Hlcker- 
Bon, Stokeley W. Morgan. 

United Kingdom delegate, N. J. A. Cheet¬ 
ham. 

The final plenary session was held on Feb¬ 
ruary 11. 1946. 

As a result of the deliberations of the Con¬ 
ference, there was formulated an agree¬ 
ment between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the United 
States relating to air services between their 
respective territories and annex thereto. (At¬ 
tached hereto as appendix I.) 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas representatives of the two Gov¬ 
ernments have met together In Bermuda to 
discuss civil aviation matters outstanding 
between them and have reached agreement 
thereon; and 

“Whereas the two Governments have today 
concluded an agreement relating to air serv¬ 
ices between their respective territories 
(hereinafter called ‘the agreement’); and 

“Whereas the two Governments have 
reached agreement on the procedure to be 
followed In the settlement of other matters 
In the field civil aviation: Now, therefore, the 
representatives of the two Governments In 
conference resolve and agree as follows: 

“(1) That the two Governments desire to 
foster and encourage the widest possible dis¬ 
tribution of the benefits of air travel for the 
general good of mankind at the cheapest rates 
consistent with sound economic principles; 
and to stimulate international air travel as 
a means of promoting friendly understanding 
and good will among peoples and Insuring 
as well the many Indirect benefits of this 
new form of transportation to the common 
welfare of both countries. 

“(2) That the two Governments reaffirm 
their adherence to the principles and purpose 
set out In the preamble to the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation signed at Chi¬ 
cago on December 7, 1944. 

“(3) That the air transport facilities avail¬ 
able to the traveling public should bear a 
close relationship to the requirements of the 
public for such transport. 

“(4) That there shall be a fair and equal 
opportunity for the carriers of the two na¬ 
tions to operate on any route between their 
respective territories (as defined in the agree¬ 
ment) covered by the agreement and Its 
annex. 

“(6) Tliat In the operation by the air car¬ 
riers of either Government of the trunk serv¬ 
ices described in the annex to the agree¬ 
ment, the Interest of the air carriers of the 
other Government shall be taken Into con¬ 
sideration so as not to affect unduly the serv¬ 
ices which the latter provides on all or part 
of the same routes. 

“(6) That it is the understanding of both 
Governments that services provided by a des¬ 
ignated air carrier under the agreement and 
Its annex shall retain as their primary ob¬ 
jective the provision of capacity adequate to 
the traffic demands between the country of 
which such air carrier is a national and 
the country of ultimate destination of the 
traffic. The right to embark or disembark 
on such services International traffic destined 
for and coming from third countries at a 
point or points on the routes specified In 
the annex to the agreement shall be applied 
in accordance with the general principles of 
orderly development to which both Govern¬ 
ments subscribe and shall be subject to the 
general principle that capacity should be 
related: 

“(a) To traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of des¬ 
tination; 

“(b) To the requirements of through air¬ 
line operation, and 

“(c) To the traffic requirements of the 
area through which the airline passes after 
taking account of local and regional services. 
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“(7) That Insofar as the air carrier or 
carriers of one Government may be tem¬ 
porarily prevented through difficulties arising 
from the war from taking Immediate ad¬ 
vantage of tho opportunity referred to in 
subparagraph (4) above, the situation shall 
be reviewed between the Governments with 
the object of facilitating the necessary devel¬ 
opment. as soon as the air carrier or carriers 
of the first Government is or are In a posi¬ 
tion Increasingly to make their proper con¬ 
tribution to th. service. 

“(8) That duly authorized United States 
civil air carriers will enjoy nondlscrlmlna- 
tory “two-freedom” privileges and the exer¬ 
cise (In accordance with the agreement or 
any continuing or subsequent agreement) of 
commercial traffic rights at airports located 
in territory of the United Kingdom which 
have been constructed In whole or in part 
with United States funds and are designated 
for use by International civil air carriers. 

“(9) That It is the Intention ol both Gov¬ 
ernments that there should be regular and 
frequent consultation between their respec¬ 
tive aeronautical authorities (as defined In 
the agreement) and that there should there¬ 
by be close collaboration In the observance of 
the principles and the Implementation of the 
provisions outlined herein and in the agree¬ 
ment and its annex.” 

In witness whereof the following delegates 
sign the present final act. 

Done at Bermuda the 11th day of February 
1946. 

This final act shall be deposited In the Ar¬ 
chives of the Government of the United 
Kingdom and a certified copy shall be trans¬ 
mitted by that Government to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States of America. 

United States of America: George P. 
Baker, Harllee Branch, Stokeley W. 
Morgan, George C. Neal, Garrison 
Norton, L. Welch Pogue, Oswald 
Ryan, John Sherman; United 
Kingdom: A. H. Self. W. P. Hildred, 
W. J. Bigg, L. J. Dunnett, Peter O, 
Masefield. 

Bilateral Air Transport Agreement Be¬ 
tween THE Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the 
United States of America Relating to Air 
Services Between Their Respective Terri¬ 
tories 

The Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Government of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, desiring to conclude an agreement for 
the purpose of promoting direct air com¬ 
munications as soon as possible between 
their respective territories, have accordingly 
appointed authorized representatives for this 
purpose, who have agreed as follows; 

ARTICLE 1 

Each contracting party grants to the other 
contracting party rights to the extent de¬ 
scribed In the annex to this agreement for 
the purpose of the establishment of air serv¬ 
ices described therein or as amended In 
accordance with section IV of the annex 
(hereinafter referred to as “the agreed serv¬ 
ices”) . 

ARTICLE 2 

(1) The agreed services may be inaugu¬ 
rated immediately or at a later date at the 
option of the contracting party to whom the 
rights are granted, but not before (a) the 
contracting party to whom the rights have 
been granted has designated an air carrier 
or carriers for the specified route or routes, 
and (b) the contracting party granting the 
rights has given the appropriate operating 
permission to the air carrier or carriers con¬ 
cerned (which, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this article and of article 
6, It shall do without undue delay). 

(2) The derlgnated air carrier or carriers 
may be required to satisfy the aeronautical 
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authorities of the contracting party grant¬ 
ing the rights that It or they Is or are quali¬ 
fied to fulfil] the conditions prescribed by or 
under the laws and regulations normally 
applied by those authorities to the opera¬ 
tions of commercial air carriers. 

(3) In areas of military occupation, or In 
areas affected thereby, such inauguration 
will continue to be subject, where necessary, 
to the approval of the competent military 
authorities. 

ARTICLE 3 

(1) The charges which either of the con¬ 
tracting partie may impose, or permit to 
be imposed, on the de.-:lgnuted air carrier or 
carriers of the other contracting party for 
the use of airports and other facilities shall 
not be higher than would be paid for the 
use of such airports and facilities by its 
national aircraft engaged In similar Inter- 
netionnl air services. 

(2) Fuel, lubricating oil. and spare parts 
introduced Into, or taken on board aircraft 
in. the Icrritory of one contracting party by, 
or on behalf of, a designated air carrier of 
the otlier contracting party and Intended 
solely for use by the aircraft of such carrier 
shall be accorded, with rerpcct to customs 
dnfie'^. in'fnection fec^. or other charges Im- 
noscfi hv the former contracting party, treat- 
ir'^nl not less favorable than that granted 
1o nntiniial air carriers engaged in Inter- 
nattoinil air service or such carriers of the 
mo't-favored nation. 

(31 Supplies of fuel, lubricating oils, spare 
pruts, regular equipment and aircraft stores 
rf’t.alncd on board aircraft of a designated 
j ir carrier of one contracting party shall be 
exempt In the territory of the other contract- 
Ina p.irty from customs duties, Inspection 
f<^c*5 or smPlar duties or charges, even though 
r.‘ ch punphes be used by such aircraft on 
limhts within that territory. 

ARTICLE 4 

Certificates of airworthiness, certificates of 
co:vnctericy and licenses issued or rendered 
vaMd by one contracting party and still In 
force shall be recognized as valid by the other 
com I acting party for the purpose of operation 
of the agreed services. Each contracting 
party reserves the right, however, to refuse 
to recognize for the purpose of flight above 
its owji territory, certificates of competency 
and licenses granted to Us cjwn nationals by 
enoUiei stale. 

ARTICLE 5 

(1) The law's and regulations of one con¬ 
tracting party relating to entry Into or de¬ 
parture from its territory of aircraft engaged 
in international air navigation or to the op6r- 
ation and navigation of such aircraft while 
within Its territory shall apply to aircraft of 
the designated air carrier or carriers of the 
other contracting party. 

(2) The law'6 and regulations of one con¬ 
tracting party relating to the entry Into or 
departure from Its territory of passengers, 
crew, or cargo of aircraft (such as regulations 
relating to entry, clearance, immigration, 
passports, customs, and quarantine) shall 
be applicable to the passengers, crew, or cargo 
of the aircraft of the designated air carrier 
or carriers of the other contracting party 
while in the territory of the first contracting 
party. 

ARTICLE 6 

Each contracting party reserves the right 
to withhold or revoke the exercises of the 
rights specified in the annex to this agree¬ 
ment by a carrier designated by the other 
contracting party In the event that it is not 
eatisfled that substantial ownership and ef¬ 
fective control of such carrier are vested In 
nationals of either contracting party, or In 
case of failure by that carrier to comply with 
the laws and regulations referred to In 
article 6 hereof, or otherwise to fulfill the con¬ 
ditions under which the rights are granted In 
accordance with this agreement and Its an¬ 
nex. 


ARTICLE 7 

This agreement shall be registered with the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Or¬ 
ganization. set up by the Interim agreement 
on International civil aviation signed at Chi¬ 
cago on December 7. 1944. 

ARTICLE 8 

Except as otherwise provided in this agree¬ 
ment or Its annex. If either of the contract¬ 
ing parties considers it desirable to modify 
the terms of the annex to this agreement, it 
may request consultation between the aero¬ 
nautical authorities of both contracting par¬ 
ties. such consultation to begin within a 
period of 60 days from the date of the re¬ 
quest. When these authorities agree on 
modifications to the annex, these modifica¬ 
tions will come into effect when they have 
been confirmed by an exchange of notes 
through the diplomatic channel. 

ARTICLE 9 

Except as otherwise provided In this agree¬ 
ment or In Its annex, any dispute bctw'een the 
contracting parties relating to the Interpre¬ 
tation or application of this agreement or its 
annex which cannot be settled through con¬ 
sultation shall be referred for an advisory 
report to the interim council of the Pro- 
visiona International Civil Aviation Organi¬ 
zation (in accordance with the provisions of 
article Ill. section 6 (8) of the interim agree¬ 
ment on International Civil Aviation signed 
at Chicago on December 7, 1944) or its suc¬ 
cessor. 

ARTICLE 10 

7’he terms and conditions of operating 
rights which may have been granted previ¬ 
ously by either contracting party to the other 
contracting party or to an air carrier of such 
other contracting party shall not be abro¬ 
gated by the present agreement. Except as 
may be modified by the present agreement, 
the general principles of the air navigation 
arrangement between the two contracting 
parties, which was effected by an exchange 
of notes dated March 28 and April 5, 1935, 
shall continue in force insofar as they are 
applicable to scheduled internalional air 
services, until olherwi.se agreed by the con¬ 
tracting parties. 

ARTICLE 1 1 

If a general multilateral air convention 
enters Into force In relation to both contract¬ 
ing parties, the present agreement shall be 
amended so as to conform with the provi¬ 
sions of .such convention. 

ARTICLE 12 

For the purpases of this agreement and its 
annex, unless the context othcrwi.so it- 
quires: 

(a) The term “aeronautical authorities’* 
shall mean. In the case of the United King¬ 
dom, the Minister of Civil Aviation for the 
time being, and any person or body author¬ 
ized to perform any functions presently exer¬ 
cised by the said Minister or similar 1 unc¬ 
tions, and. in the case of the United States, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and any person 
or body authorized to perform the functions 
presently exercised by the Board or similar 
functions. 

(b) The term “designated air carriers” 
shall mean the air transport enterprises 
which the aeronautical authorities of one of 
the contracting parties have n tifled in writ¬ 
ing to the aeronautical authorities of the 
other contracting party as the air carriers 
designated by It in accordance with article 2 
of this agreement lor the routes specified in 
such notification. 

(c) The term “territory” shall have the 
meaning assigned to It by article 2 of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation 
signed at Chicago on December 7. 1944. 

(d) The definitions contained In para¬ 
graphs (a), (b), and (d) of article 96 of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944, shall 
apply. 


ARTICLE 13 

Either contracting party may at any time 
request consultation with the other with a 
View to Initiating any amendments of this 
agreement or its annex which may be desir¬ 
able in the light of experience. Pending the 
outcome of such consultation, it shall be 
open to either parly at any time to give 
notice to the other of Its desire to terminate 
this agreement. Such notice shall be simul¬ 
taneously communicated to the Provisional 
luleriiatioiial Civil Aviation Organization or 
Its Rucce.ssor. If such notice is giwii, thus 
agreement shnll terminate 12 c.alendar 
months after the date of receipt of the notice 
by the other contracting party, unless the 
notice to terminate is withdrawn by agree¬ 
ment belore the expiry of this period. In the 
absence of acknowledgment of receipt by the 
other contracting party notice shall be 
deemed to have been received 14 days after 
the receipt of the notice by the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization or 
Its successor 

ARTICLE 14 

This agreement, including the provibioiis 
of the annex hereto, will come into lorce on 
the day it is signed. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned being 
duly authorized thereto by their respective 
governments, have signed the present agree¬ 
ment. 

Done In duplicate this 11th day of Feb¬ 
ruary 1946 at Bermuda. 

Fur the Government of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America. 


Annex 

1 

For the purposes of operating air services 
on the routes specified below In section III 
of this annex or as amended in arcordanco 
with section IV hereof, the designated air 
carriers of one of the contracting parties 
shall be accorded in the territory of the other 
contracting party the use on the said routes 
at each of the places specified therein of 
all the airports (being airports designated 
for international air services), together with 
ancillary facilities and rights of transit, of 
stops for non traffic purposes and of com¬ 
mercial entry and departure for international 
traffic in passengers, cargo, and mail In full 
accord and compliance with the principles 
recited and agreed in the final net of the 
conference on civil aviation held between 
the Governments of the United States and of 
the United Kingdom at Bermuda from Janu¬ 
ary 15 to February 11. 1946. and subject to 
the provisions of sections II and V of this 
annex. 

n 

(a) Rates to be charged by the air carriers 
of either contracting party between polntJi in 
the territory of the United States and point.s 
in the territory of the United Kingdom re¬ 
ferred to In this annex shall be subject to 
the approval of the contracting parties with¬ 
in their respective constitutional powers and 
obligations. In the event of disagreement 
the matter In dispute shall be handled as 
provided below. 

(b) The Civil Aeronautics Board of the 
United States having announced its inten¬ 
tion to approve the rate conlerence ma¬ 
chinery of the International Air Transport 
Association (hereinafter called lATA), as 
submitted, for a period of 1 year beginning 
In February 1946, any rate agreements con¬ 
cluded through this machinery during this 
period and involving United States air car- 
rlerp will be subject to approval by the 
Board. 

(c) Any new rate proposed by the air car¬ 
rier or carriers of either contracting party 
shall be filed with the aeronautical author¬ 
ities of both contracting parties at leiist 
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30 clHVs Dcforr the proposed date of In¬ 
troduction; provided that this period of 
30 days may be reduced in particular 
cases if so agreed by the aeronautical aiithor- 
ittes of both contracting parties. 

(d) The contracting parties hereby agree 
that where: 

(1) During the period of the Board’s ap¬ 
proval of the lATA rate conference machin¬ 
ery, either any specific rate agreement is not 
approved within a reasonable time by either 
curilracting party or a conference of lATA is 
unable to agree on a rate; or 

(2) At any time no I AT A machinery is ap¬ 
plicable; oi 

(3) Either contracting party at any lime 
withdraws or falls to renew its approval of 
that part of the lATA rate conference ma¬ 
chinery relevant to this provision. 

The procedure described in paragraphs 

(e). (f), and (g) hereof shall apply. 

(c) In the event that power is conlerred by 
law upon the aeronautical authorities of the 
United States to fix fair and economic rales 
for the transport of persons and property by 
air on international services and to buspond 
proposed rates in a manner comparable to 
that in which the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
present i.s empowered to act with respect to 
such rates for the transport of persons and 
properly by air within the United States, 
each of the contracting parties shall there¬ 
after exercise its authority In such manner as 
to prevent any rate or rates proposed by one 
of Its carrlcra for services from the territory 
of one contracting party to a point or points 
In the territory of the other contracting party 
from becoming effective if In the Judgment 
of the aeronautical authorities of the con¬ 
tracting party whose air carrier or carriers is 
or are propo.slng such rate, that rate is un¬ 
fair or uneconomic. If one of the contract¬ 
ing parties on receipt of the notification re¬ 
ferred to in paragraph (c) above is dissatis¬ 
fied with the new rate proposed by the air 
carrier or carriers ol the other contracting 
party, It .•shall so notify the other contracting 
party prior to the expiry of the first 15 of 
the 30 days referred to. and the contracting 
parties shall endeavor to reach agreement on 
the appropriate rate. In the event that such 
agreement Is reached each contracting party 
will exercise its statutory powers to give ef¬ 
fect to such agreement. If agreement has 
not been reached at the end of the 30-day 
period relerred to In paragraph (C) above, 
the proposed rate may. unless the aeronau¬ 
tical authorities of the country of the air 
carrier concerned see lit to suspend its opera¬ 
tion, go Into effect provisionally pending the 
settlement of any dispute in accordance with 
the procedure outlined in paragraph (g) be¬ 
low. 

(f) Prior to the time when such power may 
be conferred by law upon the aeronautical 
authorities of the United States, If one of 
the contracting parties is dis.satl8fied with 
any new rate proposed by the air carrier or 
carriers of either contracting party for serv¬ 
ices from the territory of one contracting 
party to a point or points In the territory of 
the other contracting party, it shall so notify 
the other prior to the expiry of the first 15 
of the 30-day period referred to in paragraph 
(c) above, and the contracting parties shall 
endeavor to reach agreement on the ap¬ 
propriate rate. In the event that such 
agreement Is reached, each contracting party 
will use its best efforts to cause such agreed 
rate to be put into effect by its air carrier or 
carriers. It is recognized that If no such 
agreement can be reached prior to the expiry 
of such 30 days, the contracting party rais¬ 
ing objection to the rate may take such steps 
as it may consider necessary to prevent the 
Inauguration or continuation of the service 
in question at the rate complained. 

(g) When in any case under paragraphs 
(e) and (f) above the aeronautical authori¬ 
ties of the two contracting parties cannot 
agree within a reasonable time upon the ap¬ 
propriate rate after consultation Initiated by 
the complaint of one contracting party con¬ 


cerning the proposed rate or an existing rate 
of the utr carrier or carriers of the other con¬ 
tracting party, upon the request of either, 
both contracting parties shall submit the 
question to the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization or to its suc¬ 
cessor for an advisory report, and each party 
will use its best efforts under the powers 
available to It to put Into effect the opinion 
expressed in such report. 

(h) The rates to be agreed In accordance 
with the above paragraphs shall be fixed at 
reasonable levels, due regard being paid to 
all relevant factors, such as cost of opera¬ 


tion. reasonable profit, and the rates charged 
by any other air carriers. 

(j) The executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States agrees to use its 
best efforts to secure legislation empowering 
the aeronautical authorities of the United 
States to fix fair and economic rates tor the 
transport of persons and property by air on 
international services and to suspend pro¬ 
posed rates In a manner comparable to that 
in which the Civil Aeronautics Board at pres^ 
ent is empowered to act with respect to such 
rates lor the transport of persons and prop¬ 
erty by air within the United States. 


(A) ROUTES TO BE SERVED BY THE AIR CARRIERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
I hi hdth dim f long, slofisfor nonlniil.r piirpo.^o^' oniitlcdl 


i VuMt of (Irj sirhiro 

liileinu'd.ate i c Ints 

Destination in I nitrd 
Stall's territory 

I’omls heyond 

Any oiM‘ or niorrol ilic> folUmirc’ 

Anv oiif or more of I he 

An\ one or ni(»re of the 

Anv one or more ol the fol- 


lollov\ iiig il de'-ired: 

followine If desired; 

lowing if «le.>-ire(l' 

1. London 

Nev\ \'()rk. 

San Erniieiseo and the. 
points on route 7. 


2. London 

.^iianiKin. 

.\'ew ^■ork. 

i'ri'Stvs n‘k. 

leelarul. 

(’hieago. 



A7ores 

Detroit. 



Bi‘rminia. 

. I’hiladelpliia. 



(Iiimh-r. 

^\’asllingl( n. 



Alontreai. 

Balt iniore. 

Boston. 


3. l.otMlon.i 

Shannon. 

,\ew '\ ork. 

tfti New Grlt'Miis. 

Trc^lw ick 

leelatMl. 


Mexico (’if \. 


.\7.(»»‘es 


(hj (’iihii. 


Herinudn, 


.laniaiea. 


({iUHler 


i'atiania. 


Monheal. 


A point m (’olonil)in. 
A point in Ec'tiador. 




Lima 

Sanl lago 

4 . Hrrniiida. 


Balt iniore 
Washii.gloti, 

New Yolk. 

Moiilreal, 

6. Trinidad ' 

n'ohugo 

M lami 


llntish thiififa. 

llarlnultts. 



.IfitTimca. 

(lreiia<la 



Briii.sli Hondurns. 

St. Vmeriit. 

SI Lm-.a. 

AnlmiiH 

SI, Kilts. 

St. 'I'liomns. 




San .1 nan 
(’iudatl 'rrijjillo, 
I’orl-nul'rinee. 




.huimlea. 

(’ui>a 

Na.ssnu. 

B(*rtiiuda. 



fi. Na‘i‘'au. 


Miami 


('at (’ay. 


Balm Beaeh 


7. Suipaporo. 

Manila. 

San I’ratieiMO. 


JIuiiK Koiur 

(luain. 

Wake. 

Midway. 

iioiiolulu. 



1 Notu-«* will l>f hy the nfronaui.u-ul aulhontios of tin* Uniird Kinrdoni l(» the lUMonaiilifal aiiiliorau'S of tlie 

rniii'd ^’tates ol tin* rouli**.«ei vici* putlorii.s umirdinp to which ^i will hi* iiiauyiiraM'd on flu sr louU.s. 

(B; ROUTES TO BE SERVED BY THE AIR CARRIERS OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

ffn l oth diroctionc; slops for nontraffic purposes omllfedl 


J'oint Ol' departure 

Intermediate points 

Deslination In I'niled 
Kingdom leiritory 


Any one or more of the following: 

Any one or more of the 

Any one or more of the 

Any one or more o.*^ the 

following, IfdeMreil; 

follow'ing, il desired: 

follow ing. If desin'd. 

1. Cliicnpo.' 

(lander. 

Jamdon. 

Amslt-rdam. 

1 )(‘lroit. 

Greenland. 

Breslwiek. 

Helsinki. 

tVashlrielon. 

leelaml. 


C'openhagen. 

rhiladflphia. 

Shannon. 


Stavanger. 

New York City. 



Oslo 

IloKf on. 



Stock holm. 

Baltimore. 



Warsaw 

Berlin. 

Erankfnrt. 

M oscow'. 

Leningrad. 

2. New York.! 



Boirits m the Balt.cr 
countries. 

Gander. 

London. 

Brn.ssels. 

('hieago. 

(JreetilHiid. 

Bre.stwiek. 

Munich. 

I’hiliKlelphia. 

leelnnd. 


ITngne. 

Haltinioie. 

Shannon. 


Vienna. 

\Va.shiiigton. 



Budapest. 

Boston. 



Belgrade. 

Detroit. 



Bucharest. 

Istanbul. 

Ankara. 

A point in Iran— 




Beirut. 




A point in Syria. 




A point In Iraq. 

A jKiInt In— 




Afghanistan. 

Karuchi. 

Delhi. 

If fwki nl < nH IoViIa 



Calcutta. 
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CB) BOUTES TO BE SERVED BT THE AIR CARRIERS OB THE UNITED STATES— COXltlZlUed 


Point of departure 

Intermediate points 

Destination In United 
Kinifdom territory 

Points beyond 

Any one or more of the JollowinK: 

Any one or more of the 

Any one or more of the 

Any one or more of the 

following if desired: 

following if desired: 

following if desireil: 

8 . Chicago. > 

Detroit. 

Dander. 

Lydd^ 

A r>oint in Iraq. 

Shannon. 

Dhahran. 

WashiuRlon. 

Un‘enland. 


Bombay. 

New York. 

Iceland. 


Calcutta. 

Hostim. 

J’ari.s. 


A point in Burma. 

Baltimore. 

A jKiint in Switzer* 


A point in Siam. 

i'biladelpbla. 

land. 

Romo. 

A thons. 

(’alro. 


A point or points in 
Indochina. 

A point or fioints in 
China. 

4 . Chleapo. 

(tandor. 

Lydda. 

From Lyddn to points 

Detroit. 

Arore.s, 


beyond as descrilied 

Wasbinpton. 

New York. 

Boston. 

Baltimore. 

Piiiladelptiin. 

Lisbon. 

(a) (h) 

Algiers. Madrid. 

'Inn Is. Romo. 

'I'ripoll. Athens. 

Benghazi. Cairo, 

Cairo 


in route :i. 

fj. New York. 

Dander. 

I.,on(ion. 

From tiie Azores: 

CblCHpO. 

Borminia. 


Lisbon. 

Detroit. 

Washinrton. 

PhlladelpbiH, 

Boston 

Baltimore. 

Azoros. 


Barcelona. 

Murw'illfs. 

1 

0. San Frat'ciffO.J 

Honolulu. 

Hong Kong. 

Macao. 

Los Anpt'les. 

Midway. 

Wake. 

Duam. 

Manila. 


A iMiint or points in 
China. • 

A point nr point.s in 
Indochina. 

A imuiiL ot points in 
Siam. 

A point or points in 
Burma. 

Calcutta. 

T. San t ninci.M’o.* 
l^».s Anpeles. 

8. New' York. 

Washiiigtou. 

Baltimore. 

P. Miami. 

Palm Beach. 

Honolulu. 

Midwn>. 

Wake. 

( Juam. 

Manila. 

A point nr point.s in 
Indochina. 

Singapore. 

Bermuda. 

Cat Cay. 

Nassau. 

Batavia. 

10. Miami. 

J’oinis in Culm. 

Jamateu. 

(u) Ba 1 aII qu 1 11a \ la 
South Amori(*an 
points to Balboa. 
(b) Baran <111 ilia via 
Soutii Anioriciiii 
puint.s to Tiiiu- 
dad. 

11. Now Orlean.s, 

Hou.ston. 

I’oint.s 111 Cuba. 

Jainaioa. 

Aruba. 

S o n t h A ni e i ( a n 
points. 

12. New' York. 

('aniugury. 

Antigua. 

Via South Amoiioan 

Miami, 

roit-uU'T’rinre. 

St. Luoia. 

|H)lntb lo Buciius 

Ciudad 'I'rujillo. 

.San Juan. 

St. 7'homas. 
rointo H I’ilre. 
Kor(-de-Frniicc. 

'Prinidud. 

Briti.sh (Jiiinna. 

A lies. 

13. New' York. 

(«) Azores. 

Dakar. 

Monrovia. 

0) Han Junii, 
Trinidad. 

Brilish Duiaiin, 
BoUmu. 

Natal. 

Monrovia, 

A s 0 0 11 s i 0 11 
Island. 

Aeeru oi I.apos. 

T.oopoMvillo 

Joluuuiosbun;. 


> Notion will bo trivon by Iho Doronmitioal Hutborltios ol ilu* Uiiilod Slalos to the uoroiiniilual niithoritios of Iho 
United KinRiiotn ol llie roiite-serviec palterns Hccordins to >\liioh m’i vuh‘s will l»e mauinjiated on these routes. 


IV 

(a) Amendments made by either contract¬ 
ing party to the routes described in section 
in of this annex which change the points 
served in the territory of the other contract¬ 
ing party will be made only after consulta¬ 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
article 8 of this agreement. 

(b) Other route changes desired by either 
contracting party may be made and put into 
effect at any time, prompt notice to that ef¬ 
fect being given by the aeronautical author¬ 
ities of the contracting party concerned to 
the aeronautical authorities of the other con¬ 
tracting party. If such other contracting 
party finds that, having regard to the princi¬ 
ples set forth in paragraph (G) of the final 
act of the conference referred to in section I 


of this annex, the Interests of its air carrier 
or carriers are prejudiced by the carriage by 
the air carrier or carriers of the first con¬ 
tracting party of traffic between the territory 
of the second contracting party and the new 
point in the territory of a third country it 
shall so inform the first contracting party. 
If agreement cannot be reached by consulta¬ 
tion between the contracting parties, it shall 
be open to the contracting party whose air 
carrier or carriers is or are affected to Invoke 
th ^ provisions of article 9 of this agreement. 

(c) The contracting parties will, us soon 
us possible after the execution of this agree¬ 
ment and from time to time thereafter, ex¬ 
change information concerning the authori¬ 
zations extended to their respective desig¬ 
nated air carriers to render service to, 
through, and from the territory of the other 


contracting party. This will Include copies 
of current certificates and authorizations for 
service on the routes which are the subject 
of this agreement, and for the future such 
new certificates and authorizations as may 
be issued, together with amendments, ex¬ 
emption orders, and authorized service 
patterns. 

V 

(a) Where the onward carriage of traffic by 
an aircraft of different size from that em¬ 
ployed on the earlier stage of the same route 
(hereinafter referred to as “change of gage”) 
is Justified by reason of economy of opera¬ 
tion, such change of gage at a point in the 
territory of the United Kingdom or the terri¬ 
tory of the United States, shall not be made 
In violation of the principles set forth in the 
final act of the Conference on Civil Aviation 
held at Bermuda from January 16 to February 
11. 194G. and, in particular, shall be subject 
to there being an adequate volume of through 
traffic 

(b) Where change of gage is made at a 
point in the territory of the United Kingdom 
or in the territory of the United States the 
small aircraft will operate only In connection 
with the larger aircraft arriving at the point 
of change, so as to provide a connection serv¬ 
ice which will thus normally wait on the 
arrival of the larger aircraft, for the primary 
purpose of carrying onward those passengers 
who have traveled to United Kingdom or 
United States territory In the larger aircraft 
to their ultimate destination In the smaller 
aircraft. Where there are vacancies In the 
smaller aircraft such vacancies may he filled 
with passengers from United Kingdom or 
United States territory, respectively. It is 
understood, however, that the capacity of the 
smaller aircraft shall be determined with 
primary reference to the traffic traveling In 
the larger aircraft normally requiring to be 
carried onward. 

(c) It is agreed that the arrangements un¬ 
der any part of the preceding paragraphs (a) 
end (b) shall be governed by and in no way 
restrictive of the standards set forth in para¬ 
graph (6) of the final act. 

Heads op an Agreement for Use by Civil Air¬ 
craft OP Navai. and Air Bases in Areas 

Leased to the CJovernment of the United 

States op America Under an Agreement 

Wmi the Government op the United 

Kingdom, Dated March 27, 1941. 

Whereas by agreement of March 27, 1941 
(hereinafter referred to as the “bases agree¬ 
ment”) the Government of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
agreed to lease for military purposes to the 
Government of the United States exclusively 
certain areas in the Western Hemisphere in 
which naval and air bases have been con¬ 
structed with full and continuing rights of 
military use and control thereof for a pe¬ 
riod of 99 years as specified in the agree¬ 
ment. and 

Whereas article XI (5) of the said agree¬ 
ment provides that “commercial airciaft will 
not be authorized to operate from any of 
the bases (save in case of emergency or for 
strictly military purposes under supervision 
of the Wai' or Navy Departments) except by 
agreement between the United States and the 
Government of the United Kingdom, pio- 
vided that In the case of Newfoundland such 
agreement shall be between the United States 
and the Government of Newfoundland”: and 

Whereas the Governments of the United 
States and of the United Kingdom desire, 
in order to facilitate the development of air 
transportation, at this time to arrange ior 
the air bases to be available for use by civil 
aircraft on the conditions hereinafter stated 
without Interfering with, restricting or limit¬ 
ing the present military rights of, or con¬ 
tinued military use by, the United States of 
the bases in accordance with the said agree¬ 
ment; 
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Now, therefore. It 1b agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The air bases (hereinafter referred to as 
•'the bases”) leased to the United States pur¬ 
suant to the bases agreement will be open 
for use by civil aircraft wherever such use 
will contribute to the over-all development 
of civil aviation along sound economic lines. 

(a) In accordance with the above prin¬ 
ciples the following bases will be open for 
regular ise by civil aircraft; Klndley (Ber¬ 
muda). Coolidge (Antigua). Beane (St. Lu¬ 
cia). Atkinson (British Oulana). 

(b) The following bases which are situated 
In territories where adequate civil airports 
now exist, wil. be open for use by civil air¬ 
craft only as bad weather alternates until 
such time as agreement is reached that ex¬ 
perience or other developments indicate the 
need for their regular use by civil aircraft: 
Carlson (Trinidad), Waller (Trinidad). Ver- 
nam (Jamaica). 

The circumstances In which the said bases 
will be used as bad weather alternates will 
be determined in the light of any rules 
established by the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization, or Its successor, 
or in the absence of such rules by further 
discussion between the two Governments. 

ARTICLE II 

So long as the United States and the 
United Kingdom are parties to the Inter¬ 
national Air Services Transit Agreement 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944. the 
civil aircraft of all countries parties to that 
agreement may use the bases for non traffic 
purposes In accordance with the provisions 
of section I of article I of the agreement. 
In view of the special circumstances in the 
case of these bases, countries which are not 
parties to that agreement but which are 
parties to bilateral agreements either with 
the United States or with the United 
Kingdom providing for the privileges speci¬ 
fied in the said agreement may utilize the 
bases only with the concurrence of both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

ARTICLE in 

(a) Any duly authorized United States 
civil air carrier utilizing the bases shall be 
entitled, without prejudice to the principle 
of cabotage, and In view of the special cir¬ 
cumstances in connection with the bases, to 
carry between the bases referred to in ar¬ 
ticle I (a) her^’of: 

(I) United States Government sponsored 
passengers (and their personal effects) 
traveling at the expense of the Government 
of the United States or on business directly 
connected with the bases or with United 
States personnel at the bases; and 

(II) Cargo carried at the expense of the 
Government of the United States. 

(b) The exercise of the privileges granted 
in these heads of agreement shall be with¬ 
out prejudice to rights (together with any 
extensions thereof) which may have been 
granted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom (or any of the colonial govern¬ 
ments concerned) to any United States civil 
air carrier In view of the special circum¬ 
stances in the case of the bases, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom will not grant 
civil air carriers of third countries utilizing 
these bases traffic rights incident to the 
use of these bases beyond the extent that 
such third countries have granted corre¬ 
sponding rights (though not necessarily on 
the same routes as those operated by the 
air carriers of the third countries con¬ 
cerned) in th'ilr respective countries to the 
civil air curriers of the United States. 

(c) No other civil air carrier. Including 
civil air carriers of the United Kingdom, will 
be granted any greater or different traffic 
rights at the bases than are granted to United 
States civil air carriers at such bases, pro¬ 
vided that United States civil air carriers 
shall not, by reason of this provision, be en¬ 
titled to claim the right to carry cabotage 


traffic between any two points in the terri¬ 
tory (as defined in article 2 of the Conven¬ 
tion on International Civil Aviation signed 
at Chicago on December 7, 1944) of the 
United Kingdom (except to the limited extent 
provided in paragraph (a) of this article) 
nor shall civil air carriers of the United King¬ 
dom be precluded from carrying cabotage 
traffic between the bases concerned so long 
as United States civil air carriers are entitled 
to exercise traffic rights at those bases. 

(d) For the purposes of this article, the 
term "civil air carriers of the United King¬ 
dom” shall be deemed to include those of 
territories under the sovereignty, suzerainty, 
protection, or mandate of the United 
Kingdom. 

(e) Notwithstanding the termination of 
the agreement between the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Government of 
the United States of America relating to air 
services between their respective territories, 
signed at Bermuda on February 11, 1946, its 
provisions and those of its annex shall con¬ 
tinue to apply to any traffic rights which 
United States air carriers may thereafter ex¬ 
ercise at any of the bases referred to in arti¬ 
cle I of these heads of agreement until such 
time as the contracting parties may other¬ 
wise agree: Provided, That the Government 
of the United States shall have the right at 
any time after 16 years from the date on 
which the agreement referred to in article XII 
of these heads of agreement becomes effective 
to give notice of its desire that the provi¬ 
sions of the first-mentioned agreement and 
its annex shall cease to apply, on the date 
specified in the notice but which shall not 
in any case be less than 2 years after re¬ 
ceipt of such notice, to the traffic rights exer¬ 
cised by Its air carriers at any of the bases 
referred to above pursuant to that agreement. 

ARTICLE IV 

Subject to the provisions of article V here¬ 
of, civil aircraft of the United Kingdom (in¬ 
cluding those of territories under the sover¬ 
eignty, suzerainty, protection, or mandate of 
the United Kingdom) shall be entitled to use 
the bases for nontraffle purposes on terms no 
less favorable than those enjoyed by United 
States civil aircraft. 


(a) The United States military authorities 
will make every reasonable effort to avoid in¬ 
terruption of civil operations at the bases ^ 
It is understood, however, that the United 
States military authorities have the right for 
military reasons, on a nondlscrlmlnatory 
basis, to curtail or suspend civil air opera¬ 
tions, and, from time to time as may be nec¬ 
essary, to Impose restrictions of a temporary 
or continuing nature on the use of the bases 
by civil aircraft. 

(b) Subject to requirements dictated by 
military reasons, no limitation on the use of 
the bases by civil aircraft will be prescribed, 
except those predicated upon safety or the 
capacity of a field or its facilities, and any 
such limitations will be imposed on a pro¬ 
portionate nondiscriminatory basis. 

(c) The use of the bases by civil aircraft 
may likewise on a proportionate nondiscrimi¬ 
natory basis be limited, curtailed, suspended, 
or subjected to such regulation as may be 
necessary for security reasons by the colonial 
government concerned. In such event that 
government will give timely notice to the 
United States military authorities. 

ARTICLE VI 

Subject to the provisions of article VIII (b) 
hereof, administrative and operational con¬ 
trol of the bases will be exercised by the 
United States military authorities, who may, 
subject to the provisions of article VII hereof, 
delegate the performance of certain services 
to civilian agencies. Such delegation will be 
without prejudice to the right of the United 
States military authorities to resume the 
performance of such services at any time and 
without delay. 


ARTICLE VII 

Airport tower control and approach control 
will be operated by or under the direction of 
the United States military authorities. The 
responsibility for area control will be re¬ 
viewed in the light of the studies and recom¬ 
mendations of the Route Service Organiza¬ 
tion Conference of the Provisional Interna¬ 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, or its 
successor. 

ARTICLE VIII 

(a) DlscuESions shall be held between the 
two Governments with a view to making ar¬ 
rangements for the provision of necessary 
facilities, supplies, and services to civil air 
carriers using the bases, and the agreement 
to be concluded pursuant to these heads of 
agreement shall contain provisions defining 
such arrangements and shall not enter into 
force until such arrangements have been 
made. 

(b) At each of the bases where suitable 
land is not conveniently adjacent thereto for 
the provision of necessary civil airport facili¬ 
ties, supplies, and services, and for the erec¬ 
tion of buildings for customs. Immigration, 
quarantine, and other similar matters of 
colonial or United Kingdom national interest, 
the United States military authorities will, 
if this is possible without conflict with mili¬ 
tary requirements, designate an appropriate 
area within the boundaries of the base for 
such purposes. Except as otherwise specifi¬ 
cally provided In these heads of agreement, 
the provision of the above facilities, supplies, 
and services and the conduct of the matters 
mentioned above within the area so desig¬ 
nated will be under the control and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the colonial government in the same 
manner and to the same extent as they would 
be If they were provided or conducted in an 
area outside of the leased area, but shall be 
without prejudice to the right of the United 
States military authorities to resume com¬ 
plete and unrestricted control and use of the 
designated area and its facilities should this 
prove to be necessary for military reasons of 
overriding necessity. The terms and condi¬ 
tions under which such area will be made 
available will be as approved by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States after consultation 
between the two Governments. 

(c) In connection with fire protection, 
sanitation, and other matters affecting the 
military security of the bases, the United 
States military authorities shall have the 
right, In collaboration with or after prior 
notice to the local colonial authorities in the 
territory concerned, to enter upon and to in¬ 
spect any buildings or other facilities and 
services erected or provided in any area desig¬ 
nated under paragraph (b) of this article for 
the purpose of satisfying themselves that 
adequate precautionary measures are taken 
In the matters referred to above. If the 
United States military authorities consider 
that the precautionary measures taken are 
not adequate, they shall have the right. In 
consultation with the colonial authorities 
concerned, or, in cases where military reasons 
so require, on their own Initiative, to supple¬ 
ment these measures to the extent consid¬ 
ered necessary. With respect to terminal and 
other facilities contiguous to the base area, 
the location, type, size, hazards to safe oper¬ 
ation of aircraft, sanitation, etc., will be sub¬ 
ject to consultation between the appropriate 
local authorities and, as required, between 
the two Governments for the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding the military use of the base. 

(d) Civil aircraft using one of the bases 
referred to In article I (a) hereof shall load 
and unload persons, mall, and cargo only 
within the area (which shall be either the 
area referred to in paragraph (b) of this 
article or outside the leased area), desig¬ 
nated for that purpose by the colonial gov¬ 
ernment concerned. 

ARTICLE IX 

The scale of fees to be charged for the 
civil use of the bases and for facilities, sup- 
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plies and services to civil aircraft using the 
bases, will be subject to consultation be¬ 
tween the local United States military 
authorities and the local colonial authori¬ 
ties and, as required, between the two gov¬ 
ernments The terms and conditions of any 
sublease by a colonial government io a civil 
air carrier for terminal and other facilities 
located within the base area and the loca¬ 
tion, type, size, and other pertinent details 
o^ the terminal and other facilities shall be 
subject to the approval of the United States 
military authorities 

ARTICLE X 

Should the Government of the United 
States elect for military reasons to place one 
or more of the bases on a caretaker basis: 

(a) The Government of the United States 
will have no further responsibility for main¬ 
taining that base in operational condition 
for civil use; provided that timely notice of 
intention to place on a caretaker basis is 
given to the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

(b) The Government of the United King¬ 
dom or the colonial government concerned 
will have the right to maintain the base for 
civil use; provided that the Government of 
the United States at any future time within 
the term of the bases agreement and upon 
appropriate notice will have the right to 
resume the maintenance and operational 
control f^f the said base. 

(a) Nothing in these heads of agreement 
will be deemed to constitute a limitation or 
an abrogation of (1) any of the rights or 
privileges accorded to the Government of 
the United States by the provisions of the 
bases agreement, or (2) the sovereign rights 
of the colonial governments concerned. 

(b) The two Governments will consult to¬ 
gether to decide what amendments. If any, 
to the bases agreement will be necessary in 
the light of these heads of agreement. 

ARTICLE xn 

(a) The two Governments will consult to¬ 
gether and prepare an agreement giving ef¬ 
fect to the terms herein contained. Such 
agreement will become effective on signature 
on behalf of the respective Governments, 
and shall continue in effect indefinitely but 
either of the Governments may, at any 
time after the agreement has been in effect 
for 15 years, give to the other notice of ter¬ 
mination and in such event, the agreement 
shall cease to be effective 24 calendar months 
after the date of receipt of such notice. 

(b) The two Governments hereby agree 
that while the agreement continues in effect, 
they will consult together not less than once 
in every five calendar years with a view to 
reviewing the operation of the agreement 
and agreeing upon any modifications that 
may be desired. 

(c) The initialing of this document shall 
not indicate that a contract has been con¬ 
cluded. This document is the agreed basis 
of, and subject to the preparation of. a 
formal contract. In the preparation of the 
formal contract any outstanding points, 
more particularly the points arising in ar¬ 
ticles 8 and 11. will be resolved. 

United States: Ad referendum: Subject to 
re.*»ervatlon set out in letter of even date 
from Chairman of United States Elolegation 
to Chairman of United Kingdom Delegation. 

G. P. B. 

L. S. K. 

G. N. 

United Kingdom; Ad referendum; Subject 
to reservation set out in letter of even date 
from Chairman of United Kingdom Delega¬ 
tion to Chairman of United States Delega¬ 
tion. 

A. H. 8. 

W. J. B. 

W. P. H. 

Ffdruary 11, 1946. 


Delegation of the United States of America 
February 11, 1946. 

Sir Henry Self, 

K. C. M. G., K B. E., C. B., 

Chairman, United Kingdom 
Delegation. 

My Dear Sir Henry; In Initialling today 
the heads of agreement with respect to the 
use of the 99-year-leased bases by civil air¬ 
craft. I wish to confirm by this letter the oral 
reservation which I have heretofore made on 
beljalf of the United States. Pinal approval 
and signature by the United States of the 
agreement to open any of the 99-year-lea8ed 
bases to civil aircraft Is contingent on reach¬ 
ing satisfactory agreement with the Govern¬ 
ments of Newfoundland and Canada regard¬ 
ing the use by civil aircraft of airfields in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, namely Goose, 
Gander, Harmon, and Argcntla. 

I am. my dear Sir Henry, 

Very sincerely yours. 

George P. Baker, 

Chairman, United States Delegation. 

Delegation of the United Kingdom 

Bermuda, February 11, 1946. 
Mr. George P. Baker, 

Chairman, United States Delegation. 

Civil Aviation Conference, Bermuda. 

My Dear Mr. Baker; You will recall that 
on February 9 1 Informed you that the 
United Kingdom Government wished a reser¬ 
vation to be made at the time of the initial¬ 
ing of the heads of agreement relating to civil 
use of base airfields, and that they wished ar¬ 
ticles vm and IX to be specifically referred 
to in this reservation as both of these articles 
provide for discussions on outstanding 
points. We have since heard from London 
that the amendments whlc) we have agreed 
upon in article III of the heads of agreement 
do not entirely resolve the doubts felt In 
London in regard to the commitments al¬ 
ready entered into by the United Kingdom 
Government granting traffic rights to 
Canadian air services operating through 
Bermuda. I. therefore, take this oppor¬ 
tunity of letting you know that the United 
Kingdom Government will wish to discuss 
this question with the United States Gov¬ 
ernment at a later stage. 

Very sincerely yours, 

A. H. Self. 

Report on the Bases Discussions 

The discussions on the bases were con¬ 
ducted by a committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Garrison Norton (United States) 
and composed as follows: 

United States delegates; John D. Hicker- 
son, John Sherman: advisers: Col. S. E. 
Gates. W. John Kenney, MaJ. Gen. L. S. 
Kuter, and Vice Admiral P. P. Sherman; 
consultant, John Leslie. 

United Kingdom delegates: W. J. Bigg. 
N. J. A. Cheetham, L. J. Dunnett, P. G. 
Masefield; advisers, M. E. Bathurst, F. 
Kennedy. 

There is submitted herewith a draft of 
heads of agreement which has been agreed on 
with a view to the preparation and conclu¬ 
sion of an agreement between the two Gov¬ 
ernments. 

It Is recommended that the bases agree¬ 
ment of 1941, and particularly articles IV, VI, 
IX, XII, XIIl, XIV, XVI, and XVII, be ex¬ 
amined with a view to determining how far 
they should apply, if at all, in relation to the 
use of the bases for civil purposes. It is the 
intention that United States mall originating 
at United States post offices established in 
the bases under article XVI of the bases 
agreement should be included in the arrange¬ 
ment mentioned in paragraph (a) of article 
in of these heads of agreement. 

It is also recommended that examination 
be made of the applicability of colonial laws 
and regulations to the commercial transac¬ 
tions which may be conducted on the bases. 
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Closing Remarks of Mr. George P. Baker, 

Chairman of the Delegation or the United 

States 

Your Excellency, Sir Henry, Sir William, 
ladles and gentlemen, 4 weeks ago in my 
opening remarks I stated that the United 
States delegation came here with an earnest 
desire, in the interest of the speedy develop¬ 
ment of international air transport and the 
continuing good relations between our two 
countries of working out a bilateral air trans¬ 
port agreement. We believed that if both 
sides approached the subject in the light of 
the over-all economic relations of the two 
nations, of our comradeship throughout the 
past years of war, and the seriousness of the 
world problems now facing us. that we could 
reach a successful result. That success is now 
achieved. We have had from the other side 
of the table the forthright and energetic 
presentation of the British view coupled with 
a willingness to seek ways and means of find¬ 
ing common ground when these views some¬ 
times seemed diametrically opposite to ours. 
We have shared long periods of very concen¬ 
trated effort. We have shared some periods 
of anxious inactivity waiting upon the neces¬ 
sary review of our best efforts by the Govern¬ 
ments at home. We have shared the enjoy¬ 
ment of this beautiful island. I believe that 
the cooperation which has begun here augurs 
well for the future of civil aviation between 
our two nations and we hope for the develop¬ 
ment of civil aviation throughout the world, 
for what has been worked out here may well 
form the cornerstone on which other nations 
work out their equally difficult air-transport 
problems. 

We have agreed on some very funda¬ 
mental principles—primarily upon the 
desirability of governmental control of inter¬ 
national rates; secondly, the desirability of 
freedom from control of frequency of opera¬ 
tion; and thirdly, on through routes and in 
accordance with general rules, the freedom 
to pick up en route traffic not originating or 
terminating in the country of origin of the 
aircraft Involved. All these principles should 
be seen in the light of an overall agreement 
that the aeronautical authorities of the two 
nations should freely consult when either 
party feels that It has a fair grievance under 
the actual practices carried out in operation. 
I believe we have come a long, long way from 
where wo started. I cannot end my remarks 
without a word of my deep personal appreci¬ 
ation, and I wish to express the appreciation 
of the entire United States delegation as 
well, of the privilege of meeting and working 
with Sir Henry Self and Sir William Hlldred. 
Without their strong and able personalities 
we should undoubtedly be looking forward to 
long negotiations still ahead or we would 
have left long since with no such agreement 
as we proudly sign our names to this 
evening. 

In addition to the problems involved In 
the drawing up of an air-transport agree¬ 
ment, we have struggled equally hard with 
the problem of opening up the so-called 
leased bases to civil aviation. I am going 1o 
ask General Kuter if he w’ill be kind enough 
to say a few words in that regard. 

Closing Remarks op Maj. Gen. L. S. Kuter, 

United States Army Air Forces, Adviser 

to the United States Delegation 

Your Excellency. Sir Henry, Sir William, 
Mr. Baker, ladies, and gentlemen, results 
of the Bermuda Civil Aviation Conference 
demonstrate conclusively the encourage¬ 
ment being given by our armed forces to 
global interests of civil aviation. 

It is agreed that civil aircraft may u?»e 
the United States military air bases in Ber¬ 
muda and the West Indies which were con¬ 
structed upon areas leased from the United 
Kingdom. Our agreement is contingent 
upon satisfactory arrangements between the 
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United States and Newfoundland and Can¬ 
ada for similar use of military airfields In 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 

Civil use of these bases will be of sub¬ 
stantial benefit to international aviation 
and without prejudice to complete military 
control of the bases by the United States. 

Civil use of air bases under the military 
control of one nation located in the terri¬ 
tory of another involves unprecedented 
jurisdictional and other problems which it 
has not been possible entirely to solve at 
this conference. Some problems which re¬ 
quire further experience have therefore been 
held for continued study and later agree¬ 
ment. 

The conference has proved that the spirit 
of cooperation which existed between the 
Allied Nations during the war will continue 
to guide the United States and the United 
Kingdom and other nations in peacetime 
extension of civil aviation throughout the 
world. 

Closing Remarks or Sir Henry Self, 

Chairman op the Delegation op the 

United Kingdom 

Your Excellency, Mr. Baker, General 
Kuter. ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of 
the United Kingdom delegation. I should 
like t(j express our thanks for the very kind 
words which we have just heard, and to say 
how much we have all enjoyed our associa¬ 
tion with the United States delegation. 

Both sides, I believe, came here conscious 
of the high importance of reaching an agree¬ 
ment, and have steered steadily toward that 
goal. During the inevitable ups and downs, 
It has been a source of comfort and hope 
to know that the members of the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board, the War, Navy, and State 
Department teams, under the able leadership 
of Mr. Baker, were searching along with us 
for common ground. 

Well, we have reacheu agreement, and 1 
hope and believe it to be a good agreement, 
which will stand the test of time. The over¬ 
riding aim is to encourage the healthy growth 
of civil aviation, and to make reasonably sure 
that it will be neither stunted, as it has been 
in the past, by overshadowing political and 
commercial dlfflculties, nor be itself a dis¬ 
turber of International relations. 

It is our belief that the set of principles 
to which both sides have subscribed in the 
final act will secure this great purpose. They 
are the key to the whole matter. With both 
countries adhering to them, the agreement 
contemplates a vast expansion of air services, 
a blueprint of which is to be found in the 
annex to the bilateral agreement, in condi¬ 
tions which will serve the public interest and 
in which British and American air lines will 
vie in friendly competition. 

As all of you who have been with us 
through the weeks of this conference will 
know only too well, whatever may have been 
our initial differences, there has never been 
any difference between the United Kingdom 
and the United States delegations as to the 
ultimate objective which we are both trying 
to reach. We both believe in what is com¬ 
monly called mass air travel, and I do not 
think 1 can do better than quote a passage 
from the final act of this conference: 

“That the two Governments desire to foster 
and encourage the widest possible distribu¬ 
tion of the benefits of air travel for the gen¬ 
eral good of mankind at the cheapest rates 
consistent with sound economic principles; 
and to stimulate international air travel as a 
means of promoting friendly understanding 
and good will among peoples and Insuring as 
well the many indirect benefits of this new 
form of transportation to the common wel¬ 
fare of both countries.” 

We have also reaffirmed our adherence to 
the principles and purposes set out in the 
preamble to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation signed at Chicago in December 
1944. It was there recognized that the fu¬ 


ture development of international civil avi¬ 
ation, if properly developed, can greatly help 
to create and preserve friendship and un¬ 
derstanding among the nations and peoples 
of the world. It was also there stated that 
in the ordering of international civil avia¬ 
tion one of the main objectives should be to 
avoid friction and to promote that coopera¬ 
tion between nations and peoples upon which 
the peace of the world depends. 

In stressing the significance of the pres¬ 
ent agreement as clearing outstanding prob¬ 
lems between our two countries, 1 am not 
suggesting that from now on there will never 
be any differences of opinion between us in 
the field of civil aviation. We know that in 
a sphere of activity so new and so dynamic 
as air transport points of difficulty are bound 
to arise, and I personally regard it as one of 
the major achievements of this conference 
that we are both wholeheartedly agreed on 
the continuing need for regular and close 
consultation between our respective aero¬ 
nautical authorities and have provided for 
it. We have invited the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the United States to post a repre¬ 
sentative in London who will work continu¬ 
ously with our Ministry of Civil Aviation, 
and in return the United States delegation 
have invited us to post a representative of 
our Ministry in Washington, in order to work 
daily upon the Civil Aeronautics Board. This 
machinery for consultation will Insure that 
any points of difference that may arise will 
be handled quickly. Nothing is more con¬ 
ducive to the creation of difficulties than .mis¬ 
understanding, which often arises merely 
through lack of knowledge of what the other, 
side is in fact doing, thinking, or planning. 
Under the macdiineiy vddeh we have here 
agreed to set up we shall be constantly inter¬ 
changing information as to what our plans 
and purposes are. I am confident that in 
this atmosphere of frankness, mutual under¬ 
standing will also flourish. 

I am not suggesting that what we have 
done here is ideal or Immutable, but we do 
claim that the principles set out in the final 
act are, on th ' situation so far as it can be 
foreseen, constructive and practical. They 
have been agreed, following the most frank 
discussions in what is probably the most 
representative gathering of aeronautical ex¬ 
perts from our two countries that has ever 
taken place. 

Air transport is by its very nature an in¬ 
ternational business. What we have done 
here will inevitably be studied with keen in¬ 
terest by all those wherever they are who are 
interested in this great business. If, as I 
believe, we have done our work well, what 
we have done will no doubt be woven into 
the broad International tapestry. Realizing 
this we have provided, as you will have 
noticed, not only for our respective operators 
to work as far as possible, in and through 
the machinery of the International Air 
Transport Association, but also on the gov¬ 
ernmental level for our two Governments to 
refer for advice and guidance to the Pro¬ 
visional International Civil Aviation Or¬ 
ganization, which under the distinguished 
chairmanship of Dr. Warner has already made 
so auspicious a start. I should like to make 
it clear that throughout our discussions we 
have been careful to do nothing that will in 
any way prejudice the role and Importance 
of that organization. 

I cannot end these remarks without say¬ 
ing how great a privilege it has been for me 
personally and for the other members of the 
United Kingdom delegation to take part in 
the conversations and how honored we have 
been that the United States of America 
should have sent to Bermuda so large and 
so distinguished a delegation. The friend¬ 
ships that have been established or renewed 
here provide the happiest of augurs for the 
future. Equally, we look forward to wel¬ 
coming American Aircraft and crews and 
American passengers on our airfields, and to 
British aircraft and crews and British people 


becoming constant users of American air¬ 
fields. 

There is one category of airfield where the 
British and Americans will be joint hosts, 
namely the airfields in the areas leased to 
the United States for military purposes. I am 
particularly glad that during our stay here 
firm foundations have been laid for an agree¬ 
ment which will reconcile both the require¬ 
ments of the British colonies concerned and 
also those of the United States naval and 
military authorities. It is believed, I think 
by both sides, that the opening of these air¬ 
fields for civil use will assist the development 
of air services both to and in the territories 
concerned. 

Bermuda is one of those territories and 
her soft airs have been most sympathetic to 
our labors. Her sky has at times wept, but 
always smiled through its tears. Bermuda’s 
loveliness and hospitality have been, as His 
Excellency said they would when we first 
came here, kindly influences. Infusing a spirit 
of concord among us. We are deeply appre¬ 
ciative and grateful. 

Finally, I hope that Mr. Baker will allow 
me to say that it is in very large measure due 
to his unfailing courtesy, to his profound 
knowledge of all aspects of transportation 
and to his dispassionate and reasonable ap¬ 
proach to all problems that such progress 
has been made here. We regard it as a great 
honor to have been associated with him and 
his colleagues in these discussions over these 
past weeks. 


FiiHilljr Adniitt ftepublicAB 
Doctrine Is Best 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, tucked 
away in the President's statement on 
wage-price policy of February 14 is this 
sentence: 

It is imperative that production in great 
volume be accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
questions, “Can we depend on this? Is 
this to be .;he policy of the administra¬ 
tion from this time forth?" I wonder. 

This is the first time any responsible 
Democratic leader has admitted that 
production and more production is the 
primary solution to our present domestic 
dlfflculties, not alone in the wage-price 
crisis into which New Deal bunglinp has 
plunged us, but also to overcome food 
shortages which the President has also 
finally admitted exist. It is a complete 
reversal of the New Deal philosophy of 
scarcity which has been so strongly advo¬ 
cated by New Deal advisers. 'Will the 
President dare tr adhere to this new 
policy. 

It is gratifying to know, Mr. Speaker, 
that the administration is gradually 
coming to the Republican doctrine of 
plenty. The Republican Congressional 
Pood Study Committee, of which I am 
chairman, has consistently advocated 
that production in tremendously in¬ 
creased quantities was a necessary solu¬ 
tion to most of our domestic economic 
ills. As long ago as July 8. 1943, I em¬ 
phasized this matter in the House of 
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Representatives, and have repeatedly re¬ 
asserted that only by a doctrine of in¬ 
creased production could we win the 
fight against scarcity and Inflation. Let 
me quote from my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record of July 8. 1943. At 
that time I said: 

Although the early policies of the New 
Deal administration, which advocated that 
surpluses of foods were dangerous and that 
scarcity of foods was desirable, had been very 
disastrous, yet the great productivity of our 
country would have been sufUcient to have 
overcome this disaster if those in charge of 
food affairs had been frank and courageous 
enough to admit their mistakes. • • • 

Apparently It never occurred to them that 
no one ever went hungry on a surplus. They 
should reoognlKe the fact that production 
must come first. Instead of building on a 
solid foundation they have proceeded to 
build as one who would build the second 
story of his house before he laid the founda¬ 
tion or built the first story. Instead of start¬ 
ing at the beginning with the producer and 
proceeding from production to processing 
and distribution they thoroughly disorgan¬ 
ized the whole food situation. The only 
way to solve this food problem now Is to 
Increase the production of all kinds of basic 
food commodities to the maximum. 

lipt us hope that the administration, 
recognizing its failure to solve our prob¬ 
lems by following the nebulous doctrines 
of Wallace. Rosenman, and Hopkins, will 
take hold of and use the pood old Re¬ 
publican doctrine of plenty. 


Ingratitude to Veterans 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February IB, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
completely exasperated and digusted 
with the treatment wliich has been ac¬ 
corded the returning veterans of this 
country, and I demand that the depart¬ 
ments of the Government charged with 
the administration of the disposal of sur¬ 
plus war material and the Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration either be made to 
carry out the terms of the legislation 
passed by the Congress in furnishing our 
veterans with the benefits which have 
been provided for them, or that they 
either resign or be removed from their 
positions from the top to the bottom. 
Mr. Speaker, in my district and State, 
and all over the country, veterans seek¬ 
ing to purchase surplus war materials 
have been given the run-around to such 
an extent that they have been unable 
to purchase even automobiles, much less 
other surplus material upon which they 
have a priority under the terms of 
legislation passed by this Congress. 

It is a crying shame and a disgrace to 
this great Nation that men who have 
fought for their country are unable to 
obtain a place to live for themselves and 
their families, and in my district. State, 
and all over the Nation, those who desii;^ 
to take advantage of the educational 


provisions of the OI bill are unable to 
enter the colleges and universities be¬ 
cause there is Inadequate housing facili¬ 
ties there, and little can be secured from 
the agencies of the Government charged 
with the responsibility of furnishing the 
same, notwithstanding there is scattered 
all over this country and other places, all 
of the housing necessary to take care of 
these deserving veterans. If this .situa¬ 
tion is not corrected immediately, it is 
my purpose to introduce legislation for 
an immediate investigation of this situa¬ 
tion. 


The Housing Situation 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, It seems that many are doing 
quite a lot of talking about the housing 
situation as far as the veterans are con¬ 
cerned. It seems that 5,000,000 rural 
people went to the cities during the war, 
and if these 5,000,000 people will go back 
to where they came from, we would not 
have so much of a housing problem for 
veterans. I also call 5 ^our attention to an 
open letter to the Congress in yester¬ 
day’s Washington papers by Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh McLean In which she suggests that 
the Congress take a little action in this 
matter instead of so much conversation. 

Also, there is an article in the Times- 
Herald by Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell Krum on 
the sam(‘ subject. This housing busi- 
ne.ss. as serious as it is, can be met. I 
think that the first step to meet it would 
be to give a chance to the people that 
want to get out in the rural areas to move 
into houses in rural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in¬ 
clude this open letter to Congres.s and 
also the article by Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell 
Krum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The documents referred to are, as 
follows: 

February 15, 1946. 
The. Congre.’is of the United States. 

Gentlemen: I respectfully bring to your 
attention the following situation regarding 
our veterans: 

When the war was on our boys had priority 
over everything. They had priority on trains, 
on ships, and on planes, anything to get them 
quickly to the battle front w’here they could 
kill and be killed. Now that they have won 
the war they have apparently no priority on 
anything. Many of them with missings arms, 
legs, and eyes, and the rest who have come 
through physically safe but mentally broken 
can now take a back seat. 

Big business steps in—the selfish Interests 
and the leeches who will suck the last penny 
out of the great victory our veterans have 
given us. Why is this allowed to happen in 
our country? Why can't our veterans have a 
chance to buy safe and solid homes, which are 
already built? Why must our Government- 


owned houses like McLean Gardens, Naylor 
Gardens, and others, be denied our war vet¬ 
erans when they were bought by the Gov¬ 
ernment. and run by the Government, and 
should be sold by the Government to the 
veterans who saved our dtmocracy? Why 
are things made bo hard for our boys who a 
year ago were heroes, who a year ap.o could 
have hud anything we could pive them if 
only they would win the war? Wiiv now must 
these same lads live In wretched cheap little 
houses (if they can find one) wheti the Gov¬ 
ernment has houses already built that should 
be made uvnllnble to them? 

V/hy is the great pool of real-estate inter¬ 
ests who arc able to bid on these houses .:utt 
to make money allowed to carry their piaiis 
through? I’ll tell you why. Our veterans are 
being double-crossed. Our great heroes ol a 
year ago can't now even have the right to bid 
on the housing plan and pay for It with their 
own money. They say It is too big for them 
to handle. Why? We can give billions to 
Europe but we can’t, apparently, take a 
chance on a few millions to back our buys. 
We could so easily give them a ‘20-year lease 
on the diflerent Government-owned houses 
throughout the United States, and If they 
can’t make good in that time our Govern¬ 
ment won’t go broke. 

Let’s start right here in the capital ol the 
world to let veterans buy these decent, well- 
built, available houses, and this bhould be 
carried out all through the greut cities of 
this country. If there is no law now to give 
our veterans the right to have the first bid on 
these Government projects why shouldn’t 
the Congress of the United States manage 
to take a few hours off a day and see that 
our veterans get their Just due? 

It will be 2 years before new homes can be 
built. Meanwhile, whevt happens to our vet¬ 
erans? Our boys, who saved democracy for 
us. who gave everything they had w’hen they 
were called upon, should now be the first to 
be considered, to be protected, and to have 
the best that our Government can give, with¬ 
out red-tape delays or any of liie other foolish 
wicked obstructions which are put up in 
argument ngaln.st a peaceful and happy life 
lor them all. 

RcBpcctfully, 

Evalyn Walsh McLean. 

(P. S—I have absolutely no liiiancial in¬ 
terest whatever in McLean Gardens or any 
other housing project under consideration ) 

VeTEPvANS’ AFTATPuS 

(By Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell Krum, USNR (retired), 
Timcs-Herald veterans editor) 

Somewhere in today's edition of the Tlmes- 
Herald, as well as other Vi^ashirgton news¬ 
papers, will be found a full-page paid ad¬ 
vertisement containing an open letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Congress of the United States 
over the personal signature of Mrs. Ev.ilyii 
Walsh McLean. 

Every one of you siiould digest its content.s 
carefully and thorouphly. 

And i hope end trust that my charmirg 
cowoiker, Mrs. Helen Eseary, whose “Dear 
Washington" I.s over to the right and the 
other \\riting ladles who deal woth the 
Bide of Washington life will not consider mo 
infiTiiging on their territory vdicn I include 
Mrs. McLean in our discussion of veteran.s’ 
affairs. 

Because, unbeknown to nio'^l of you. Mr.s. 
McLean occupies u place all her own in the 
hearts of our v.^ar veteiaii.s, particularly thr.se 
maimed and crippled fighting men now edg¬ 
ing their wa^ back to health in our Arr-.y, 
Navy, and veterans’ hospitals of the Wash¬ 
ington area. 

Mrs. McLean has long dominated the so¬ 
cial life of the Nation’s Capital. For years 
on end her particB and receptions nl Friend¬ 
ship, the McLean mansion at Wiscousui and 
R Streets, have been the focal pcyUit of the 
more fastidious folk of the city vho fortiitf. 
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themselves fortunate enough to receive a bid 
from the clly's topflight social leader. 

Today all this, to a large degree, has been 
changed. Instead of the glittering Jewel- 
bedecked social matrons and the high-rank¬ 
ing military and naval figures dominating 
the McLean drawing rooms and spacious gar¬ 
den of Friendship we find the drab GI uni¬ 
forms and Navy blue of ordinary ex-fighting 
men. 

Without fanfare or public notice. Mrs. Mc¬ 
Lean has been giving of her boundless energy 
and unlimited wealth and has practically 
turned over her palatial mansion each Satur¬ 
day night in an effort to bring a bit of sun¬ 
shine and enjoyment to hundreds of wounded 
and disabled ex-servicemen. 

They come in wheel chairs and on canes 
and crutches from Walter Reed, Forest Glen, 
and Naval Hospital. Who they were or their 
station in life makes no difference. Their 
unilorm is their passport into the drawing 
rooms and the terraced gardens of Friend¬ 
ship to enjoy her food, gulp her beer (strong 
drinks are taboo), and hold plain old-time 
*‘bull sessions** among themselves. 

But the parties at Friendship are only a 
small part of what Mrs. McLean is doing on 
behalf of woimded war veterans. She is a 
regular visitor at the hospitals, taking the 
men in the wards presents, helping them to 
write letters home, talking and visiting with 
them, and counseling with them on their 
problems of the future. 

In a number of cases she has personally 
provided disabled veterans, whose disabilities 
defied ordinary medical attention, with the 
best doctors in the profession. On more 
than one occasion she has had discharged 
disabled servicemen operated on in private 
institutions at her own expense by experts 
high in the medical blue book. 

And out of her countless associations with 
ex-fighting men at the hospitals and at her 
home. Mrs. McLean has seen the dawning of 
the ugly fact that our war veterans are in 
the biggest run-around in settling back to 
civilian life any returning soldiers have ever 
been given. 

And Mrs. McLean has seen veterans get 
the "round-around” on one very memorial 
occasion in the past. That was the time of 
the “bonus march*’ on Washington in the 
early thirties. At that time hundreds of 
veterans were encamped on the Anacostla 
Flats, living in shacks and misery while at¬ 
tempting to prevail upon Congress to give 
them the unpaid portion of the bonus the 
men on Capitol Hill promised after the last 
war. 

For weeks the “bonus marchers*’ were 
forced to stand by awaiting congressional 
action. But Mrs. McLean didn’t hesitate. 
She personally rallied her household ser¬ 
vants. valets, and maids together and took 
down to the veterans of the First Great War 
cars loaded with food and supplies that ac¬ 
tually kept them alive during those hectic 
days. 

Mrs. McLean sees that same situation 
emerging from this war unless Government 
stops binding veterans down in endless red 
tape and delay. And she is determined to 
fight it before it reaches the critical stage 
It did in 1032. 

The refusal of the national houslhg au¬ 
thorities to permit a group of American 
Veterans of World War II (Amvets) to pur¬ 
chase McLean Gardens, which has been de¬ 
clared surplus and thrown on the open mar¬ 
ket for sale by the Government, is the spark 
that has made her fighting mad. Hence the 
letter to which we referred. 

And. it is my opinion that if veterans are 
still to be held back by housing bureaucrats 
from rights to decent homes in which to 
live in peace she’s liable to hock her mllllon- 
dollar Hope diamond, if necessary, to give 
them an assist. 


Emergency-Housing Program 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAY LeFEVRE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February IS, 1946 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress, interested in the 
retail lumber business myself. I want to 
take this opportunity to thank my two 
colleagues, Mr. Jensen and Mr. Mc¬ 
Gregor. for their remarks before the 
Members of the House last week. Both 
of these gentlemen are practical men, 
have had personal experience in home 
building, and. therefore, I recommend 
that everyone, who was not present at 
the time their speeches were delivered, 
read them. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt, the National Hous¬ 
ing Administrator, has announced his 
emergency program, a goal of 2,700,000 
homes in the next 22 months; subsidy 
proposals for building materials; an in¬ 
crease in building labor to 1,500.000 or 
three times the present number; and an 
Increase in production facilities for 
building materials, approximately eight 
times the present capacity. Roughly, 
1,200.000 homes must be started in 1946. 
Seven hundred thousand will be conven¬ 
tional homes, houses built in the custom¬ 
ary way on site; 250,000 permanent pre¬ 
fabricated homes, and 250,000 temporary 
homes. For 1947, 1,500,000 homes must 
be started; 900,000 conventional homes 
and 600,000 permanent prefabricated. 
It is hoped there will be no need for any 
temporary units the second year of the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a tremendous prob¬ 
lem but the country has tackled other 
huge problems and has been successful. 
In days gone by the building industry, 
which is the second largest industry in 
our Nation, has handled this housing 
situation better than in any other na¬ 
tion in the world. They have accom¬ 
plished this without the red tape that 
I fear will interrupt and stall the indus¬ 
try by improper legislation at this time. 

Veterans* housing needs are serious, 
but I believe the great bulk of the pres¬ 
ent needs can be met by proven and 
available methods if that one great bot¬ 
tleneck of all our troubles, the obtaining 
of building materials, is broken. Over 6 
months has passed since VJ-day and the 
OflSce of Price Administration, to my 
knowledge, has not yet made any realistic 
approach toward channeling house¬ 
building lumber to the trade. Let us 
hope that a bill will be. brought in that 
will so outline the duties of OPA that 
production will be accomplished. If 
prices have to be increased, set up a rule 
governing the Increase to get production, 
and let that increase be passed along to 
the ultimate consumer in dollars, so he 
knows what he is facing, and so do away 
with the ridiculous black market pro¬ 
ceedings we hear about so frequently. 
The black market is killing off the legiti¬ 
mate distributor and the public is being 
gypped no end. 


A great part of the new housing pro¬ 
gram involves prefabricated houses, I 
am not so sure this type of housing is the 
answer. Prom my own experience the 
old type of the so-called canned house 
was not too satisfactory. Prices, as an¬ 
nounced by Mr. Wyatt for prefabricated 
houses, sound pretty high for the aver¬ 
age veteran by the time land cost and 
necessary utilities are added. A man’s 
home is his castle. He wants something 
distinctively his own and unless the vet¬ 
eran can get his money’s worth, I am 
opposed to this type of investment. Of 
course, it is possible the new prefabri¬ 
cated home is a great improvement over 
the old type. This may be the answer 
after all, but we must not forget that 
large group of men in every community 
throughout our land, who depend on the 
construction industry for their living. 
This group includes bricklayers, carpen¬ 
ters, painters, electricians, plumbers, 
both skilled and unskilled labor, along 
with the many classes of building supply 
dealers, rearing to go, as soon as mate¬ 
rials are available. Due to the very in¬ 
fluential backing of some of these pre¬ 
fabricated house manufacturers, I great¬ 
ly fear a large portion of building ma¬ 
terials that rightfully should go to the 
legitimate dealers, will be siphoned off to 
these new Government-encouraged pre¬ 
fabricating outfits. This type of Govern¬ 
ment subsidized artificial stimulation, to 
a large degree, is in an experimental 
stage and is bound to be wasteful and 
drain off both critical materials and la¬ 
bor unless very carefully supervised and 
regulated. 

I agree with Mr. Wyatt that a program 
of this magnitude will require the best 
efforts of the entire building industry. 
Therefore, conventional building should 
receive every possible priority so nothing 
will retard those available skilled build¬ 
ing mechanics, waiting to surge ahead. 

Local loaning institutions, working 
with the Government on insured mort¬ 
gages, having proven very satisfactory, 
and the mortgagor was pleased, having 
the advantage of local builders’ and local 
bankers’ advice. This should be con¬ 
tinued. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot close this article 
without bringing to the attention of the 
House this question of export lumber. 
In taking this question up with Mr. 
Bowles, he considered the volume in¬ 
volved as being trivial, only approxi¬ 
mately 11/2 percent of production. I un¬ 
derstand the Civilian Production Admin¬ 
istration is contemplating exporting 
1,000.000,000 feet of lumber in 1946. In 
addition to this, we plan to ship to for¬ 
eign lands thousands of doors, trim, 
brick, bathroom fixtures, and so forth. 
The lack of these items are what is mak¬ 
ing the bottleneck in our domestic build¬ 
ing program today. Mr. Speaker, what 
should we do about this? I believe Mr. 
Wyatt, by his own authority, can stop 
this; or, is it better to place an embargo 
by law on these foreign shipments until 
our domestic demand is somewhere In 
balance with the supply? We cannot 
place the blame for this condition on the 
IVOducer. The producer gets a much 
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better price for export material and. 
therefore, OPA is again unrealistic. 

1 hope that the rumor, that Mr: Peter 
Stone in the Lumber Division of OPA is 
resigning, is untrue. He has tried his 
best to promote workable features and 
is a practical lumberman. Many times 
his advice has been overruled. If Mr. 
Stone is leaving, I hope his successor will 
be as practical and try to discourage 
some of the theoretical theories that 
have been tried. 

The builders in our country must pro¬ 
vide the great bulk of our housing. Give 
these men the tools: free them from the 
shackles of unworkable red tape sur¬ 
rounding Government restrictions and 
they will produce the greatest assistance 
in this housing emergency. 

Mental Demobilization—Revamp 
Congress? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent for me so to do having been 
given, I am pleased to include in my re¬ 
marks two significant editorials. Both 
of them appear in the Long Beach Pa¬ 
cific News printed and distributed at my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif. The edi¬ 
tor of this paper journeyed to San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif., at her own expense, to there 
attend the sessions of the United Nations 
Organization. I include the two edito¬ 
rials as follows. Mental Demobilization, 
dated Thursday. January 3 1946, and 
Revamp Congress? dated Thursday, 
January 10, 1946: 

(Prom the Long Beach (Calif.) Pacific News 
of January 3, 1946] 

MENTAL DEMOBILIZATION 

Reports from Washington Indicate that 
some Congressmen hesitated to go home for 
the holidays because they didn’t want to 
face the complaints that demobilization Is 
not being carried out fast enough, even 
though more than a million men n month are 
returning to civilian life. 

This Intense desire to get fathers, brothers, 
and sons back home again is quite under¬ 
standable, yet it has a deeper significance 
than mere emotion. It reveals the swift 
mental demobilization that is going on In 
America today. We want to forget war. It's 
hard to blame people for feeling this way, 
but the attitude Is nevertheless dangerous. 
Why? Well, this war has caused political, 
economic, and social dislocations throughout 
the world, especially in conquered countries, 
which must be corrected. 

If we are too anxious to forget the war, we 
are not likely to be In a frame of mind that 
will spur us to stay with these problems un¬ 
til some real progress Is made toward their 
solution. Working them out may take years, 
but unless they are solved they remain as 
possible causes of a future war. 

We must remember that peace does not 
come automatically when the guns cease fir¬ 
ing. If we are to have real peace Instead of 
a cessation of hostilities then the political, 
economic, and social maladjustments created 


by the war must be licked Just as effectively 
as the enemy armies. Until this Is done, we 
should resist mental demobilization. 

(From the Long Beach (Calif.) Pacific News 
of January 10, 1046] 

REVAMP CONGRESS? 

Congress hasn't overhauled its legislative 
machinery since 1863. And things have 
changed quite a bit since then. The boys on 
Capitol Hill are trying to do business in this 
dizzy, dynamic age with their old horse-and- 
buggy methods. 

One of the biggest faults among the many 
In the congressional procedure is that Con¬ 
gressmen have too many things to do—at 
the same time. For Instance, a Senator may 
be a member of three or four important com¬ 
mittees. It is nut unusual for two of these 
committees to meet slmultaneouslv. During 
that hour an important debate may be tak¬ 
ing place In the Senate. As a result, he must 
either divide his time among the three meet¬ 
ings and not be fully informed on what is 
going on In any of them, or else he must stick 
to one and Ignore the others. Neither ar¬ 
rangement Is desirable. 

Another, and more glaring weakness In 
Congress, is the seniority system which 
awards membership on the most Important 
committee.^ and assigns the chairmanship of 
committees solely on the basis of length of 
service. 

Under this method the elderly Congress¬ 
men from the Southern States who aie re¬ 
turned to office time after time hold the key 
positions. Some of these men are competent 
and progressive, but some of them are not. 

A system of rotation would give younger 
and sometimes abler Members an opportunity 
to serve in Important posts, and it would do 
much to rejuvenate many of the “creaking” 
committees. 

Congress alone can make changes in its 
legislative machinery. But in view of the 
antiquity of that machinery we think the 
question should be put to the lawmakers: 
How about a thorough streamlining Job- 
now? 


Lincoln and New Slaves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ¬ 
ing an editorial from the Topeka Dally 
Capital, issue of February 12, 1946. 

This excellent editorial is very timely 
and I recommend its reading to other 
Members of Congress. The trend of gov¬ 
ernment during the past decade has been 
toward a greater centralization in Wash¬ 
ington. This trend of over-all control of 
our governmental and private affairs 
from the central seat of government is 
dangerous and must be stopped. After 
all. the Government cannot support the 
people—the people must support the 
Government. Democracy springs from 
the people and is strong only as the indi¬ 
vidual citizen directs and controls the 
affairs of the Nation. 

LINCOLN AND NEW SLAVES 

•'Property is the fruit of labor; property 
is desirable; is a positive good in the world. 


That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich. • • * Let not him who 
Ifi houseless pull down the house ol another, 
but let him work diligently and build for 
himself, thus by example assuming that his 
own should be sale from violence when 
built." 

Lincoln said that. 

Other Americans have said it, in a variety 
of ways, since this Republic was born. But 
there are those who would have the Nation 
believe that Lincoln was wrong, that prop¬ 
erty is an evil, and that the very possCKsion 
of property in Itself is a mark of cllbhonor. 

'Iliere are those w'ho foster a jihilosophy 
which encourages minorities to “pull down 
the hou.se ol another” so that they may share 
in the earnings of others. 

There are those who preach the defeatist 
sermons of planned economy, and hold that 
our way of life and government has failed, 
and that we must substitute socinlitni for 
democracy. 

They sneer at the viitnes which have 
meant most in our national life; they chdare 
that our Constitution is outmoded; they in- 
Bist that government “of the people. ' for 
which Lincoln stood, is ineffective, and that 
we must follow the dictates of those who 
would make America over 

For a time, the advocates of centralized 
authority enlisted converts by holding forth 
promise.s to divide the wealth. They made 
war against “big business,” and they told the 
people that every man was entitled to his 
share. These arguments were advancec’ in a 
receptive atmosphere, for big business in too 
many instances had overstepped its hounds, 
and it was necessary for the people—acting 
through their government—to impose curbs 
on greed and those evils w’hlch acted against 
the public well are. 

As long as the Government was levying 
high taxes against great corporations, and 
in that sense dividing up the wealth, the 
people believed they were on the path of 
true democracy. They believed the greatest 
good was being achieved lor the grente.^t 
number. 

But, step by step, Governmental dictation 
progres.sed from the big corporations down 
through the smaller ones. Into every biiBine.«^s 
and industry, and finally into the affairs of 
every citizen. 

Today, the man who is Industrious and 
honest and enterprising finds that he is 
saddled vith the burdens of the man who 
1.S lazy and without a will to shift for hlm- 
telf. And there Is little Inducement to "work 
diligently and build for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own should be 
safe Irom violence when built." 

The citizen who acquires a modest amount 
of property, a few hundred dollars In the 
bank or a little grocery store, is subject to 
having a part of that property taken from 
him. 

It Is taken in a multitude of ways. It is 
dissipated by high taxes. Its value deterio¬ 
rates through inflation. Its worst enemy is 
government—the Government which should 
be of, by, and for the people. 

When it is stated that Government is doing 
this or doing that to carry us throiTgh some 
emergency, the facts of the mutter are that 
the Government, in most Instnnce.s, is 
placing penalties upon success for the bene¬ 
fit of the unsuccessful. It is discouraging 
thrift and initiative; it is encouraging idle¬ 
ness of the worst sort—the idlenes.s of the 
mind which permits a man to feel that, if 
he falls to make hLs own way. nther.s W’ill do 
it for him. 

When the people of any nation surrender 
their Independence and allow a paternal 
government to direct their affairs with too 
much latitude, that government turns to dic¬ 
tatorship. When Jils htppens, the people 
lose their freedom and become slaves. 

Emancipation in Lincoln’s time W'as 
achieved through bloodshed. 
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But a type of slavery is returning to the 
United States in a bloodless revolution, and 
those who accept dependence upon govern¬ 
ment and become subservient to govern¬ 
mental dictates are wearing chains of their 
own forging. 

Every time Washington announces a sub¬ 
sidy, whether it Is for the purpose of helping 
build needed houses, or whether It Is for the 
promotion of an unworthy enterprise, we 
are that much nearer the slavery of socialism. 

Today’s medicine may be tomorrow’s 
poison. 

On this birthday anniversary of Lincoln, as 
on all other significant landmarks in his¬ 
tory, it Ls desirable to appraise the future 
on the basis of all which has gone before. 
Any thoughtful consideration of our cur¬ 
rent problems, and those which are Just over 
the horizon, will develop the conclusion that, 
while Lincoln might not have been a great 
figure if he had lived in a later generation, 
his principles were identified with no single 
era. 

As in his time, we need a Government rep¬ 
resentative of all the people, and under the 
command of the people—not a Government 
representing the Interests of powerful 
iiorlties, and functioning under pressure of 
their political threats. 

We need a way of living which calls for 
the best in every man and woman; not one 
which places a premium upon weakness and 
improvidence. 

With the excuse that it was attacking 
“big business” on behalf of the people, our 
Government has Itself become the biggest 
business in the world. Now, more than any¬ 
thing else, the people need protection from 
what they have created. The Government 
won through courage and self-sacrifice can 
be rescued only through a willingness on 
the part of all the people to look to them¬ 
selves rather than to Washington for the so¬ 
lution of their problems. 


Discrimination Against War Veterans 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February IS, 1946 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, my at¬ 
tention as well as that of many of my 
colleagues with whom I have talked in 
recent days has been called repeatedly 
to the flagrant and widespread discrim¬ 
ination against war veterans in the dis¬ 
posal of Government surplus property. 

Certainly no class of persons is more 
deserving than these men and women 
who served our Nation well. Except for 
their sacrifices and their comrades’ it 
would have passed into enemy hands. 

I am therefore introducing a resolu¬ 
tion calling for appointment by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of a seven-member committee to inquire 
Into the extent and reasons for discrim¬ 
ination against veterans at distribution 
points. Most of the Government prop¬ 
erty that has or will become surplus was 
Intended to be placed in the hands of 
the now returning soldier when he was 
on the firing line—for his use, with his 
life if necessary—to win the war. 

We did not begrudge it to him then, 
whether it went directly to him or the 
civilian war worker to Implement the 
manufacture and disposition of arms. 


He demonstrated his ability to use it ef¬ 
ficiently and effectively in war. In peace 
he is entitled to use it likewise—no longer 
to defend, but now to advance our econ- 
nomy. 

The other measure I am introducing 
today would give veterans preference, 
second only to the agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, in the purchase of sur¬ 
plus property for their own use or use in 
their business or profession or on their 
farms. 

These returning veterans are facing 
serious problems of rehabilitation and we 
have a moral obligation to discharge to 
them. They deserve every consideration 
consistent with justice and it is our duty 
to assist them in reestablishing them¬ 
selves as honorable, self-reliant citizens 
desire to do. 

I have no quarrel with the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, which recently 
inherited the full respon.sibility for dis¬ 
posing of surplus property. In my judg¬ 
ment, this consolidation will in itself, go 
far toward simplifying the procedure 
necessary for acquiring such property. It 
is the bungling at Pacific coast distribu¬ 
tion centers that I am interested in cor¬ 
recting. 


Col. Edward J. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OP MISSOTTBI 

IN the house op REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me, I include as 
part of my remarks the speech made by 
Hon. William E. Leahy, a well-known 
member of the Washington bar, in refer¬ 
ence to the service of Col. Edward J. 
Kelly, who recently retired as head of the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District 
of Columbia. It follows: 

The career of Col. Edward J. Kelly, In the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia, Is a record of exceptional perform¬ 
ance and a target of remarkable action for 
any rookie and member of the ranks, to shoot 
at in emulation and to strive to equal. It Is 
a monument of honest achievement, more 
enduring than any words one might use to 
adorn it and more suitable, just as it stands, 
than any some sculptor of speech might 
chisel in his vain attempt to surpass it. It 
represents the consummation of Colonel 
Kelly’s ambition and it was wrought of his 
sinews and his strength. It is a gratifying 
development from the sweat of his brow as 
he labored long in the vineyard of public 
service. This testimonial to his commend¬ 
able accomplishment but attests the constant 
resolution with which he always pointed the 
direction of his life; and It is the coveted 
recognition by his fellow citizens, publicly 
expressed, that, In the progress of his toil 
to the peak toward which he set his path, 
he climbed always up and then still up, with 
no grade too steep nor way too rough to 
stay him In the grim but laudable purpose 
in which he had molded his determination. 
For every patrolman on his beat this ac¬ 
knowledgment of the conspicuous service of 
Colonel Kelly constitutes a persuasive and 
encouraging assurance that he, too, may find 
at the end of the highway he travels the 


same opportunity for advancement and dis¬ 
tinction, so long as he keeps his feet squarely 
on the pavement of hard work and strictly 
between the curb lines of loyalty and duty. 

It was Just as impossible for Colonel Kelly 
not to become a policeman as it was for 
almost any Celt of his day not to wish to be 
one. He was a cop by nature. Ho was born 
to be one. He had every characteristic and 
trait a good policeman ought to have. First 
he was a good Irishman; and then his father 
was a cop before him and a good one, too. 
The Kellys breathed the atmosphere of the 
cop. In fact in the Smithsonian Institution 
today should still be seen the baton con¬ 
tributed to that institution by Colonel Kelly’s 
father, as a relic of those which were once part 
of the equipment of the old Auxiliary Guard 
of Washington, with its peculiar spearshaped 
copper head, which members of the guard 
were accustomed to use to open shutters of 
houses in case.<3 of fire or entry. Colonel 
Kelly's father Joined up with the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police when it was first reorganized from 
the Auxiliary Guard. He had not long before 
been discharged from Captain Nally’s com¬ 
pany of the Metropolitan Rifles in which he 
had enlisted when President Lincoln Issued 
his first call for volunteers. The blood of 
Lieut. John F. Kelly coursed too Lot for work 
as an apprentice in the brick-laying trade; 
and, on September 11, 1861, he laid a founda¬ 
tion for his son by becoming a member in the 
new police force Just formed. He was a loyal 
able police officer, faithful in the discharge of 
his duties, trustworthy and careful. He won 
and kept the confidence of his superiors; for 
we read of him, as the General Inspector of 
the District, In General Orders of March 23, 
1867. And no more apt tribute could have 
been paid to his leadership, his capacity for 
good administration and the maintenance of 
law and discipline within the area of his 
Jurisdiction than we find in his affectionate 
title conferred upon him by the people of the 
old Sixth Precinct where he commanded and 
which Included Swamp Poodle within its 
limits. That spot of song and story, dear to 
so many, who, in recollection, know, that, out 
of Its loins, issued some of the stanchest and 
the sturdiest of our citizenry. But Swamp 
Poodle was then the Poodle; and Lieut. John 
P. Kelly was known as and called "King of 
the Poodle.’’ 

With such a paternal propulsive force 
behind him, the Introduction of Colonel 
Kelly as a private in the Metropolitan Police 
force—on October 3, 1906—was simply the 
burgeoning of inheritance and the inevitable 
rsult of an irresistible Impulse; but, at the 
same time, to the department It was reliable 
guaranty, too, that it had enlisted a promis¬ 
ing recruit. And Colonel Kelly has never 
violated that guaranty or broken that prom¬ 
ise. He began as a patrolman where his 
father had commanded, in old No. 6; and 
from that day v/hen first he took his oath, 
throughout the course of his long race of 
service, he built for himself a veritable ladder 
of successive promotions, with every rung 
of it constructed of merit deserved and 
recognition compelled. His file is replete 
with commendations and expressions of 
praise by those whose attention was arrested 
to such genuine admiration of the effective 
thoroughness with which he did the Job at 
hand to be done that they felt Impelled to 
transmit their appreciation for official preser¬ 
vation and approval. These refer to him In 
whatever detail he was appointed and con¬ 
sistently throughout the entire flight of his 
Journey from matriculation on entrance to 
graduation in self-requested retirement. 
Individual citizens, associations of citizens, 
corporations, his superior officers, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, even 
the President of the United States, and their 
Brittanlc Majesties have each and all put 
their names to the convincing proof of 
Colonel Kelly’s excelling efficiency, inde¬ 
fatigable Industry, unimpeachable honesty, 
and tested dependability. These documcn- 
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tary attestations, which will remain Im¬ 
perishable ao long as the department exists, 
now become a permanent source of justifia¬ 
ble pride to Colonel Kelly and reciprocally of 
our public satisfaction that they who are 
charged with the responsibility of preaerving 
the peace and protecting life and property 
within this District did not mistake their 
man nor err in their judgment when they 
chose Colonel Kelly to fill the many offices 
which they entrusted to him and which he 
has administered so well. But the most 
pleasing stop which stays the eye to atten¬ 
tion upon reading these citations and the 
most refreshing commentary one may make 
of them as illustrative and explanatory of 
the character of the man. is not so much 
the astonishment one feeis at their number 
as the realization of the diversity in the 
identities and the station in life of those who 
subscribed them. They mutely i.asert its 
indisputable evidence that no man was ever 
too humble or person too poor to be outside 
the earshot of Colonel Kelly when help was 
needed or assistance asked. With him there 
were neither race nor creed, humility nor 
poverty when he could render service to any¬ 
one whose rights required prompt vindi¬ 
cation. 

Perhaps the native Intelligence and un¬ 
remitting energy of Colonel Kelly displayed 
themselves In no assignment so well and so 
excellently as in his detail to the Detective 
Bureau. He was an assiduous, persistent, 
persevering, tireless detective who never al¬ 
lowed himself to be drawn off the trail by 
false scents.. His zeal was unflagging and 
his courage unfaltering. No hours were too 
long for him and no difficulties discouraging. 
He has solved some of the most baffling 
crimes ever committed in this District and 
some of them presented only a cold and 
helpless start when he began their solu¬ 
tion, with no clues to work from and no 
information to guide. Often his success was 
phenomenal, of the detective-story type. 
Frequently that success was the occasion 
for another citation. 

But after detection there came the trial 
for conviction or acquittal. And here may 
I be pardoned if 1 add to that of judges and 
juries my own personal word of sincere com¬ 
mendation of Colonel Kelly on the witness 
stand. For 4 years we worked closely to¬ 
gether to bring to the bar of justice those 
accused of the commission of almost every 
offense in the category of crime. I have 
never known or seen a witness so accurate 
in his memory, so fair in his recital of the 
facts, or BO just in the presentation of his 
case as Col. Edward J. Kelly when he tes¬ 
tified from the witness box. He never used 
a note—no matter how complicated the pros¬ 
ecution. He never had to do so. The cor¬ 
rectness of his retentive memory first sur¬ 
prised and then fascinated the court, jury, 
and counsel. As a witness he was superb. 
To the prosecuting attorney he was not 
merely a pillar of strength but a pillow of 
rest; for, when Colonel Kelly was turned 
over for cross-examination, the work of the 
prosecutor was finished. He leaned back In 
his chair, breathed a sight of relief, and, in 
the pence of undisappointed confidence, lis¬ 
tened in comfort to counsel for the defense 
as he beat his head against the wall of in¬ 
vincible facts Colonel Kelly had built about 
himself in the witness chair. 

Some old wag of classical days said of the 
dead, *‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum." But it is 
right and just, too. pleasurably to speak of 
the living, and even to his face. And it is not 
at all unpleasant to know, in the general tes¬ 
timonial enconlum and appreciative evilogy 
in which the citizens of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia join upon this occasion, that thereto¬ 
fore the long and outstanding stretch of 
exemplary service which Colonel Kelly has 
given to this city has been recognized and 
applauded by the Congress of the United 
Btntes No greater personal triumph could 
ever be cherished or achieved than that de¬ 


clared for Colonel Kelly when the supreme 
legislative body of this District, on April 27, 
1945, by special act. distinguished him as the 
recipient of its public and official commenda¬ 
tion. Already the Commissioners had con¬ 
ferred upon him the highest honor it lay 
within their power to bestow, by promoting 
him. on November 1. 1041. to the rank of 
major and superintendent of police from that 
of assistant superintendent and acting major 
and superintendent—offices to which they 
had respectively appointed him during the 
previous August. But as a personal tribute 
to his 39 years of devoted duty In the interest 
of public peace and order. Congress. In that 
act and on that date, created for Colonel 
Kelly the unique rank of colonel—a grade 
theretofore never known—and made It ap¬ 
plicable in distinction to Colonel Kelly per¬ 
sonally and alone. Surely laurel never rested 
on a worthier brow. 

Colonel Kelly, today your fellow citizens of 
the District of Columbia honor and congratu¬ 
late you. To you they extend their voice of 
warmest felicitation. In the happy acknowl¬ 
edgment of their debt of appreciation, they 
greet you and wish you well. Yoiir past Is 
secure in their gratitude. Your future in 
retirement will remain close to them, too, in 
their prayers for your happiness in the life 
that lies before. Colonel Kelly, ad multos 
annos. From here on. “happy sailing on a 
quiet sea*'; and, when finally your ship puts 
irto port, may the harbor be smooth and the 
landing peaceful. Your work has merited it. 
Your host of friends wish that It may be so. 
May a smile be your welcome always and 
a warm stm shine till the day Is no more. 
Then, after the twilight and in the dawn 
of that newer day, we will all be with you 
still, the most honest-to-goodness cop that 
Washington has ever known. 

Introductory Statement by Chester 
Bowles to Ae House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee Hearings on the Ex¬ 
tension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act February 18, 1946 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement: 

I am very sorry we have had to ask for 
several postponements of these hearings. 1 
think all of you know that for the past few 
weeks we have faced a crisis of major propor¬ 
tions on the stabilization front. It was im¬ 
perative that administration policy be clari¬ 
fied before I could come before your com¬ 
mittee to request extension of the stabiliza¬ 
tion statutes. I appreciate more than I can 
say the committee’s patience in postponing 
its hearings. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the grav¬ 
ity of the inflationary crisis we face. An ex¬ 
pectancy of higher and still higher prices Is 
sweeping the country. The speculative fever 
is reminiscent of 1929. We can see it in the 
stock market, in the real-estate market, and 
even in almost every commodity market. 

Everywhere men are betting on inflation. 
Everywhere the inflationary pressures have 
reached explosive proportions. It should be 
obvious to any reasonable mind that only by 
the most vigorous action—action taken 
now—can we regain control. 


What is at stake is more than our recon¬ 
version program. What is at stake is our en¬ 
tire economic future. The answer to our 
present problems rests with you here in the 
Congress no less than with us in the execu¬ 
tive branch of the Government. 

In the next few weeks and months we 
shall be deciding whether we build a future 
of prosperity and security for all of us or 
whether we permit the present inflationary 
djmamite to go off in an explosion that will 
smash our economic system beyond hope of 
repair. 

It is. I think, Important to review briefly 
the events that have led up to this crisis. 
Let me go back therefore to VJ-duy. 

At that time there was a general expecta¬ 
tion that the Inflationary pressures would 
diminish. We expected pay rolls to fall off 
sharply because of the elimination of over¬ 
time, the downgrading of workers, and other 
factors. And we expected that during the 
toollng-up period unemployment would 
reach substantial proportions, further cut¬ 
ting Into pay rolls and purchasing power. 
As a result of all these factors most experts 
anticipated softening of markets and an 
'abatement of pressure on prices. 

At the same time, the whole country wa.s 
eager to get rid of wartime controls as rap¬ 
idly as possible. After 4 years of the rigors 
of wartime controls it was natural for all of 
us to hope for the speedy restoration of the 
free market. This was how the country felt: 
and this was how you in the Congress, no 
less than we in the executive branch, felt. 

Tlie Congress, for example, moved promptly 
to eliminate the excess-profits tax and to re¬ 
duce taxes on individual Incomes. 

In the OPA the staff was put to work to 
carve out broad areas of the price structure 
which it was hoped and expected could be 
exempted from price control during the fall 
and winter months. And In collaboration 
with the Department of Agriculture a pro¬ 
gram, indeed, almost a timetable, based on 
the expectancy of lower food prices was de¬ 
veloped for a progressive removal of food 
subsidies. 

The War Production Board proceeded at 
once to dismantle its structure of produc¬ 
tion and . other controls. Regulations in 
batches were pitched Into the wastebasket. 
The same was true of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Petroleum Administration, 
tlie Office of Defense Transportation, and 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

In all this, needless to say, there was con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion among the 
various Government agencies; not disagree¬ 
ment on the general policy but disagreement 
as to timing. 

Ordinarily my own record as a prophet Ls 
no better than the next man’s. But on this 
issue I happened to be one of tho.se who 
wanted to play it safe. I was 1 earful of a 
repetition of the disaster 1919 and 3920 
when prices soared and then promptly col¬ 
lapsed. I did not feel that price and rent 
controls alone could carry the burden of in¬ 
flation control. 

Having lived with 4 years of other wartime 
controls, we could, it seemed to me. take an¬ 
other 6 months or whatever was necessary 
to be sure we were on solid ground before 
scrapping tho.se controls 

One element of the program for orderly 
liquidation of Government control was the 
wage-price program. It was expected, as in- 
Indecd it has actually come to pass, that the 
take-home pay of mlilions of American work¬ 
ers would be cut drastically. That was why, 
on August 18, the administration dismantled 
the complicated and often cumbersome 
structure of wartime wage controls and re¬ 
stored collective bargaining, setting labor and 
management free to negotiate wage Incrcnsrs 
on their own. There was. however, one ba.sic 
condition—-that these negotiations take 
place within the framework of .stable prices. 

The President urged manai-Ti-inent to nego¬ 
tiate wage adjustments in ord*.r to cushion 
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the cut in take-home pay. He pointed out 
that management could, In general, afford to 
grant such Increases, emphasizing particu¬ 
larly the high profitability of most American 
industries, the excellent financial condition 
developed during the war. the protection 
against the risks of reconversion embodied In 
the tax laws, and the Increase In earnings re¬ 
tained by business resulting from the elimi¬ 
nation of the excess-profits tax. But the 
President emphasized, too, that such wage 
increases must vary widely from one industry 
to another depending upon the ability of 
management to pay these Increases vlthout 
raising prices. 

As Price .Administrator 1 subscribed to this 
policy. Although I knew that It would put 
some strain on prices, I believed it to be com¬ 
patible with effective price control and in 
line with our best labor-management tradi¬ 
tions. And indeed I supported the Presi¬ 
dent’s entire reconversion program. It was a 
program designed under the then existing 
conditions to give us a swift and orderly 
transition from war to peace. 

What, then, produced the crisis which we 
face today on the stabilization front? Well, 
first of all. the toollng-up process of recon¬ 
version has proceeded faster than anyone 
thought possible. As a result, while average 
take-home pay has been cut. the volume of 
unemployment has not reached the propor- 
tlon.s thnt were feared. That means that 
total pay rolls have stayed higher than ex¬ 
pected with a resulting high demand for all 
products of our factories and farms. 

Second, speculation, which after the last 
wrr became a dominant factor only after 6 
or 6 months following the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities, this time put In an earlier appear- 
aree. The speculators started betting on 
Inflation, and that showed 1’ all our mar¬ 
kets. And so. instead of a softening of pres¬ 
sure on prices in key areas of the economy, 
we have had prices pushing up hard against 
OPA ceilings all across the board, and prices 
In the speculative markets which were not 
under control moving up to new high 
ground almost from day to day. 

Looking back on It, with the knowledge 
that we have today, and bearing in mind 
whnt I have Just said about the Inflationary 
pressures, It l.s perfectly clear that we moved 
too fast and too soon In stripping off the 
wartime controls. 

Many of the actions taken, reasonable and 
proper though they may have seemed at the 
time, have not only meant hardship for our 
people: they have encouraged hoarding and 
added fuel to the flames of speculation. 

And finally, let me turn to the wage-price 
policy. On the whole that policy has worked 
extremely well. Industrial and other whole¬ 
sale prices ns well as retail prices have been 
held very close to their VJ-day levels, while 
thousands of collective bargaining agree¬ 
ments Involving substantial wage Increases 
have been concluded in an orderly fashion. 
I am told th'^t 6,000,000 workers have re¬ 
ceived wage Increases during this period. 

Nonetheless, the wage-price policy broke 
down In a number of vitally Important areas. 
Why It broke down In these particular areas 
can be left to the economic historians and 
to the theoreticians to decide. It seems to 
me high time that wo stop arguing about 
“who did what to whom” and get on with the 
Job of meeting a national emergency. 

A speculative fever has taken hold of the 
country The pressure In the boiler is up 
to the bursting point. The lobbyists and the 
profiteers are licking their chops. It is going 
to take firm and decisive action—it Is going 
to take teamwork and support on every 
hand—If wo are to hold this country on an 
even keel. 

The President last Thursday laid down a 
new stabill.^ation program. He called upon 
me to take responsibility for its administra¬ 


tion and upon the country to close ranks and 
see this Job through to the finish. I think 
it is a good program and a workable pro¬ 
gram, and I mean to put everything I*ve got 
into making it succeed. I am confident that 
the American people will give the President 
the support he has asked for. 

Let me turn now to the program itself, and 
specifically to the wage-price aspects of that 
program. I am not prepared this morning 
to give you all the details. Many of them 
have still to be worked out. But the basic 
policy is clear and understandable. Let me 
say once more, and as strongly as I know 
how, that the basic principles are good. They 
are workable. If we have congressional as 
well as public backing, they will enable us 
to keep inflation under lock and key and to 
maintain stability In our.Amerlcan economy. 

On the wage side, control has been rees¬ 
tablished. This does not mean a wage freeze. 
Wage increases within the Industry patterns 
already laid down since VJ-day will be ap¬ 
proved by the Government. Every effort will 
be made to speed up action and to establish 
streamline procedures. I expect to have an 
announcement about how this can be ac¬ 
complished within the next few days. 

What does this new policy mean to prices? 
It means that manufacturers will no longer 
be required to wait 6 months before the 
wage Increases which they have granted will 
be taken Into consideration In setting their 
prices. If for any reason an industry—op¬ 
erating at normal volume—Is In hardship 
price adjustments will be granted. These 
price adjustments will be designed to assure 
the minimum level of peacetime earnings for 
that industry during the coming year. 

Does this mean general price increases 
throughout the entire economy? Does It 
mean a retreat to a new price line—to a new 
higher level of prices? Emphatically It does 
not, and It Is vitally important that we un¬ 
derstand why this is so. 

First of all let’s remember that the num¬ 
ber of industries which have been or are 
likely to be forced below their prewar earn¬ 
ings for any reason Is relatively very small. 
The present pattern of wage increases can 
be. and in many Instances has already been, 
established In scores of Industries with no 
price consequences whatsoever. It Is gen¬ 
erally true of such industries as the food 
processing and petroleum Industries where 
labor cost Is a relatively small part of the 
total sales dollar. It is true of the apparel 
Industry and many others where ’abor costs 
represent a higher proportion of total costs— 
but where profits generally have beer ab¬ 
normally high. It is less true of some of the 
metal-u.sing industries whore labor costs, 
direct and Indirect, represent a sizeable fac¬ 
tor In the total price. 

The result of this new wage-price policy 
will, as I say, not necessitate a retreat from 
the present price line. It will mean a bulge 
in-one relatively narrow section of that line— 
a bulge which must not be allowed to spread. 

Food prices represent 40 percent of the 
total cost-of-llvlng line as reported by the 
BLS Index. This new policy will have little 
or no effect on food prices. Provided Con¬ 
gress continues the present food subsidy pro¬ 
gram, the line on food prices can be held, as 
it has been held for 32 months, at roughly 
present levels. 

Rents represent 19 percent of the cost- 
of-llvlng line. This new policy will have 
little or no effect on rents. The rent line 
can and must be held. 

Apparel represents about 12 percent of 
the cost-of-llvlng line. This new policy will 
have little or no effect on apparel prices. It 
is my belief that we can continue to step 
up aPparel production at roughly the pres¬ 
ent average of prices. 


And what is true of food prices, rents, and 
apparel prices is generally true of furniture 
prices, the prices of house furnishings, and 
services. It is In some of the metal-using 
industries, a relatively small section of the 
cost-of-J|ying line, where some price increases 
will be needed. 

But let me make the situation clear be¬ 
yond all question. The price line simply 
must be held. The prices of food, rent, and 
apparel must be kept from rising. On that 
all-important sector there can be no retreat. 

There will, of course, be loud crys from the 
•'now I want mine” boys. And there will be 
sober and understandable requests from 
many farmers for the removal of food sub¬ 
sidies. These objections to a continued 
hold-the-line policy—both Irresponsible and 
responsible objections—will be based on a 
plea of fairness. Businessmen will say "labor 
has had rather general increases in wages. 
We want general increases in prices.” Some 
farmers will say the same thing. 

For this reason, I would like to discuss 
this subject of fairness of income—group 
by group Let me say at the outset that 
there Is probably far more fairness of Income 
distribution In our economy today than at 
any previous point In our peacetime history. 
Let me say further that if we strive now to 
work out all the unfairnesses which remain 
we phall only succeed In blowing up our en¬ 
tire anti-inflation program with resulting 
disaster to everyone. 

Let us examine first of all the position of 
labor. There are some people who throw 
up their hands in horror at the thought of 
any wage increases at all. Well, let’s look 
at the problem like reasonable men. The 
fact Is that the elimination of overtime and 
downgrading have sharply cut the take- 
home pay of millions of American workers. 

There are all kinds of figures tossed 
around about basic wage rates, straight- 
time hourly earnings, and average hourly 
earnings. But let’s remember that it Is take- 
home pay thao buys groceries and pays the 
rent. And when take-home pay Is cut, the 
family has got to tighten Its belt, as the 
President pointed out in October. The pat¬ 
tern of wage Increases established over the 
past 3 months In most Instances provides 
adjustments that go only part way toward 
making good the loss in take-home pay. 

These wage Increases, rfnd others which 
will be coming along In certain other fields, 
do not represent a new advantage to labor. 
They represent a cushioning of the blow 
that millions of Individual workers have had 
since VJ-day. They do not give labor an 
unfair advantage as compared to other 
groups In the community. They are de¬ 
signed rather to maintain something ap¬ 
proaching the balance we had In wartime. 

Under the new wage-price policy, wages 
generally will be stabilized according to the 
new patterns established since VJ-day A 
further increase over the present pattern 
would make economic stabilization impos¬ 
sible But the fact that many Increases have 
occurred and others will occur In Industries 
where pre-VJ-day contracts are still In effect 
Is, In my opinion, healthy, proper, and in the 
interests of everyone of us. 

How about business? Business Is doing 
very well. American Industry on the whole 
is extremely profitable. Only limited areas 
of it have been affected adversely by the shift 
from war to peace. The food industry, the 
textile and clothing Industry, the depart¬ 
ment stores, the service trades—none of these 
industries has had to reconvert. They have 
kept on producing right straight through. 
They were very profitable during the war, 
they are very profitable today, and they are 
going to stay very profitable for a long time 
to come. 

Corporation profits as a whole before taxes 
are expected to total in 1945 some $22,000,- 
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000,000 compared to a little under $26,000,- 
000,000 in 1944. It Will be said that most 
of this profit was earned in the first half 
of the year while the shooting was still going 
on and that since VJ-day the situation has 
been entirely different. We don’t have the 
full details of profits quarter by quarter for 
1945, but It Is significant. I think, that the 
boards of directors of American corporations 
declared a billion and a half In dividends 
in the final quarter of 1946—the period of 
economic readjustment. This was Just as 
much os they declared In the final quarter of 
1944. And total dividends last year were 
right up to the 1944 level. Needless to say, 
I know none of my business friends who have 
had their salaries reduced since VJ-day. 

Now it Is true that In the reconversion 
area—and I mean by this not only those In¬ 
dustries which have stopped producing war 
equipment and are now producing civilian 
items, but also Industries like steel which 
have had to change the character of their 
production—operations are less profitable at 
the moment than In other parts of the econ¬ 
omy. But let’s keep our perspective. All 
these industries together make up less than 
16 percent of the American economy. 

No one can know for sure how these In¬ 
dustries are making out now. Nonetheless 
their outlook for 1946 as a whole is extremely 
favorable. For one thing, they face an al¬ 
most unlimited demand for their output. 
Once they really get rolling they will be pro¬ 
ducing far more than they ever produced 
before the war, and Increasing volume means 
costs and rising profits. 

That the outlook for these industries Is 
bright Is confirmed by the fact that the stocks 
of corporations In the reconversion area have 
not been lagging behind In the general boom 
on the stock market. That Is why until re¬ 
cently we lelt It fair to ask the reconversion 
Industries, as well as all others, to wait 6 
months after negotiating wage Increases be¬ 
fore concluding that price relief was nec¬ 
essary. 

So let me say once more—let’s keep our 
sense of perspective. We are not confronted 
with a situation in which scores of Industries 
and himdreds of thousands of firms are on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The very opposite 
Is true. On the whole, American Industry 
Is extremely profitable. Only 15 percent of 
it Is affected materially by the transition 
from war to peace. Its prospects. In general, 
were never brighter. And as I pointed out 
before, we have never In our entire history 
liad a period in which there was less hardship 
in American business. In 1945 bankruptcies 
fell for the third successive year to an all- 
time low of 810. This compares to 22,900 
bankruptcies In the boom year 1929. 

Finally, how u’.;out our farmers—the group 
whose extraordinary record during the war 
Is perhaps least appreciated, the group which 
for more than a generation has profited the 
least when times were good and suffered the 
hardest blows In times of adversity. 

In 1939 our farmers, representing 25 per¬ 
cent of all of our people, had only 9 percent 
of our national Income. When the experts 
stress the gains which our farmers have made 
during this war, they often fall to mention 
the low levels from which they had to start. 

Nevertheless it Is a fact that our farmers, 
like the rest of us, have done rather well 
since the days before the war. Today net 
operating Income per farm Is more than three 
times as great as it was In 1939, and the in¬ 
creases have been pretty general. On VJ-day 
the experts generally prophesied that farm 
prices and farm Income would drop rapidly in 
the following months. But again the ex¬ 
perts were wrong. In December the cash In¬ 
come of our farmera, after seasonal adjust¬ 
ments, was 2 percent higher than in August. 

To those of our farmers who art inclined 
to criticize labor and deplore the Increases 


in wages which have occurred, let me point 
out one all-important fact. The decrease In 
farm Income which they expected 6 months 
ago has failed to materialize largely because 
total factory pay rolls In our cities did not 
drop to the extent expected—because em¬ 
ployment held up and increases in wage rates 
offset In part the loss in take-home pay due 
to a shorter workweek. 

It is not too much to say that our farmers 
today hold the key to economic stabilization 
largely in their hands. For unless food sub¬ 
sidies are maintained beyond July 1 the con¬ 
trol of the present Inflationary dangers will 
become impossible. 

If food sutasldie.s were withdrawn, food 
prices would rise promptly and dangerously. 
The index, which has been held steady since 
May 1943, would immediately rise more than 
8 percent. ’This would force a major increase 
in the cost of living. This In turn would 
force compensating wage adjustments on a 
broad scale. As surjly as day follows night 
We would be started on a spiral of wage and 
price Increases leading directly to disaster. 

Very properly, our farmers hate subsidies. 
I don’t blame them for that. Subsidies are 
a necessary evil, and the quicker we can be 
rir of them without blowing up our economy, 
the better off we will be. 

But subsidies are absolutely vital to the 
success of our program. I am hopeful and 
confident that much as our farmers may dis¬ 
like them, they dislike and fear Inflation 
more. 

The stabilization program has meant much 
to our farmers. The prices he receives have 
risen on the average exactly the same per¬ 
centage In this war as In the last—113 per¬ 
cent. But the prices he pays, including In¬ 
terest. and taxes, have risen only 40 percent 
this time against 94 percent the last time— 
for the single reason that price and rent con¬ 
trols have been In effect. A good example 
Is farm machinery. In the First World War 
It rose In price, on the average. 68 percent. 
The Increase since 1939 has totaled only 14 
percent. 

If the present price line Is broken—if In¬ 
flationary forces break loose—there is no 
group in America which will more surely 
suffer disaster and heartbreak than our mil- 
llonH of farm families. 

I have come to know our farmers well and 
feel that I understand many of their prob¬ 
lems. I sympathize deeply with their con¬ 
cern over the future. The leaders of farm 
organizations are my friends. I have con¬ 
fidence that they will rise to the present 
emergency in the same statesmanlike way in 
which they have supported price and rent 
controls during the most critical period of the 
war. 

So much for price and wage policy and Its 
effects on our economy. We have a bulge in 
our line and a threatened break-through. 
We must stop the break-through, seal off the 
bulge, and continue to hold the line where 
it is. This is our new program. It is a pro¬ 
gram that will work. It is a program that 
will stabilize the American economy. To 
those people who are betting on Inflation In 
the stock market and In the commodity mar¬ 
kets. let me say, “You are betting on the 
wrong hor.se. There Isn’t going to be any 
inflation. We’re going to hold the price and 
rent line as we've held It since May 1943—all 
the speculators, lobbyists, and pressure 
groups to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It Is, of course, expanding production which 
will bring us to the point where price, rent, 
and wage controls can be dropped. Produc¬ 
tion Is the only answer to Inflation. There 
are some who say, *'Te8, but under price con¬ 
trol production Is Impossible.'* The record 
clearly proves that this Is nonsense. During 
the war industrial and farm production un¬ 
der price control rose fully five times as much 
as In World War I. Today, production Is 
surely at the highest point ever achieved In 


peacetime. Unemployment Is at the lowest 
peacetime point in 20 years with as many peo¬ 
ple on our pay rolls as In our best wartime 
year. 

What are those 52,000,000 workers doing 
If they are not producing? Why is it that in¬ 
dustry after industry is crying for more and 
more employees? Why Is it that reconversion 
has been accomplished in record time? Why 
Is It that every business forecast indicates 
rapid Increases In production throughout 
19i6? Why are retail sales continuing to 
higher and still higher levels—all under a 
program of price control? 

As production recovers from recent shut¬ 
downs let’s forget this propaganda talk about 
price controls making production Impossible. 
Let’s take off our coats, forget our differences, 
and get out the goods. That’s the way, the 
only way. to get rid of price control without 
the most disastrous inflation this country 
has ever seen. 

It should be perfectly clear to all of us that 
we arc going to have to retrace some of the 
steps we have taken since VJ-day. As I 
pointed out, we’re going to have to abandon 
early liquidation of the subsidy program. We 
cannot permit an increase In the price of 
food. The fact that we were ready to liqui¬ 
date that program, and Indeed made a begin¬ 
ning, should provide assurance that that pro¬ 
gram will not be continued a single month 
beyond what is necessary for the continued 
stabilization of our economy. 

Furthermore, we shall probably have to re¬ 
store some of the production controls which 
were abandoned last fall. Obviously, we shall 
move with discretion and only where the need 
is very clear. But we shall see to it that the 
orders that are necessary to get clothing for 
our veterans and building materials for the 
construction Industry will be put into opera¬ 
tion promptly. 

And I mean to make the fullest use of the 
authority under the Second War Powers Act 
to prevent hoarding. If there is any doubt on 
that score, let me dispel It now. That Is one 
thing we simply must not tolerate. Specula¬ 
tors take notice. 

If we are to win through In our fight 
against Inflation It will take the best efforts 
we can put forth In the executive branch of 
the Government. More than that, it will take 
action by the Congress. I urge that you re¬ 
new. without amendment and at the earliest 
possible moment, the stubilization statutes. 
’The speculative fever in this country has 
reached such a pitch that It can be overcome 
only if It is unquestionably clear to everybody 
that the Congress, no less than the executive 
branch of the Government, is determined 
that inflation shall not come. Under other 
circumstances I would not urge the reenact¬ 
ment of the legislation without amendment. 
But the dangers today are great. Any sign 
of weakness will be quickly and greedily 
seized upon by the speculators and other 
enemies of inflation control. Delay In reach¬ 
ing a decision will do irreparable damage to 
the entire program. 

I further urge with all the vigor at my 
command that the Congress enact at the 
earliest possible moment legislation to stop 
the Inflation in the real-estate market. If 
this inflation is permitted to continue un¬ 
checked it will undermine the construction 
Industry Just as it did after the last war. And 
It will strike a body blow at any hopes we 
may have for a t'"*ure and prosperous eco¬ 
nomic future. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt has recently developed a 
magnificent veterans’ housing program. It 
will not only provide the housing which the 
veteran so desperately needs at reasonable 
prices, bat it will also put the housing indus¬ 
try generally on a firm and solid basis such 
ns It has never before enjoyed. Lcglslntioii 
to prevent inflation of real-estate prices is 
imi^ratlve if this program Is to have a chance 
of success. 

Gentlemen, the program the Presiden’^ has 
laid down is not a perfect program. Under 
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the circumstances which we face there can 
h' no perfect program. But It is a good 
program and a workable program. It will 
prevent inflation, which beneflts no one and 
spells disaster for all of us. And I want to 
say as strongly as 1 know how that It Is a 
fair program. Under it we shall not be able 
to eliminate every inequity In our economic 
system. That, I am afraid, will never be 
possible. Btft we can and we will do broad 
Justice to all the economic groups of the 
country. 

Clearly this program of economic stabiliza¬ 
tion—or any program o economic stabiliza¬ 
tion which might have a chance of success— 
will be attacked by every irresponsible pres¬ 
sure group In the land, such as the group 
that demanded the removal of all price con¬ 
trols on February 16—last Friday—at the 
very height of this inflationary crisis. 

In the past 4 years of price and rent con¬ 
trols Congress has courageously resisted the 
pressures of these groups. Congress has 
consistently turned down their periodic 
drives for needlessly higher prices, rents, 
and profits. By ^aklng this stand Congress 
has, so far, saved the people scores of bil¬ 
lions of dollars and prevented a disastrous 
inflation. Over and over again on this vital 
issue Congress has proved that the people's 
case is in good hands. 

Let me repeat that it ^ not unfair or im- 
reasonable to ask American business to live 
with its present generally high level of 
profits, with adjustments In prices limited 
only to those who really need them. The 
vast majority of businessmen are as reason¬ 
able, sensible, and patriotic as any group in 
the land. 

Let me repeat that it is not unreasonable 
or unfair to ask the ffmer to accept the 
present general level of prices for his prod¬ 
ucts. Some months ago it was expected 
that farm Incomes would decline in 1046 
some 16 percent below the levels of 1946. It 
is now perfectly clear tha. farm Incomes will 
not decline. If anything, they will go up 
from the 1046 level. That Is due In no small 
part to the wage increases which have helped 
to prevent a decline in total wage income. 
Such a decline in wage Income would have 
resulted In a decline in farm Income, too. 

Finally, it is not unreasonable or unfair to 
ask labor to accept temporary Government 
controls over wages and some cut in their 
take-home pay as a lesult of reduced over¬ 
time. Much as we might wish to prevent 
that cut, there is no way In which we can 
do BO without precipitating an Inflation in 
which the workers, like everyone else, has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. 

You and I and the American people all face 
a grave responsib lity. I am confident that 
in the face of the danger of inflation we shall 
close ranks, as the President has called upon 
us to do, and carry through the program 
which he has laid down. I am confident 
that we shall now throw our economic ma¬ 
chine—the most productive in the world— 
Into high gear. That Is the way, and the 
only way, in which we can quickly get back 
to a free market, free collective bargaining, 
and a free and prosperous America. 


Mr. Molotov’s Fears 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. IMADDEN 

OF ZNDUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February IS, 1946 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker. H. B. 
Snyder, editor of Gary Post-Tribune, 
Gary, Ind., in the following editorial, con* 


tributes common sense suggestions to 
Foreign Commissar Molotov: 

MR. MOLOTOV’S FEARS 

Foreign Commissar Molotov made a rather 
hysterical, sword-rattling speech the other 
day in which he accused Russia's wartime 
allies of keeping anti-Russian forces under 
arms in Europe and thus encouraging dan¬ 
gerous talk of a third world war. 

He spoke particularly of tens of thousands 
of troops of the Polish Fascist General An¬ 
ders in Italy, and hinted that General An¬ 
ders* troops were preparing to attack the 
new democratic Poland. 

Mr. Molotov can't have forgotten General 
Anders' Poles were Russia's allies, and that 
many of them fought nearly 6 years against 
the common enemy. He can’t be ignorant of 
why these troops are not eager to return to 
the new democratic Poland, or why the United 
States and Britain are not anxious to send 
them back. 

Many countrymen of these Polish troops 
have suffered Imprisonment and death for 
the crime of opposing the present. Soviet- 
sponsored Polish Government. Is it any 
wonder that General Anders' men prefer to 
remain outside Poland? 

The United States and Britain cannot 
deport these men to what seems certain pun¬ 
ishment. F^irther, they and other displaced 
persons can be useftil, especially since the 
American occupation forces are being sharply 
reduced. 

Perhaps if Mr. Molotov could find it pos¬ 
sible to soften his own belligerent tone, to 
cease calling every antl-Communist a Fascist, 
and to arrange political amnesty for these 
men who fought imd bled against Russla'B 
enemy, he might hear less dangerous talk of 
a third world war. 


County of Lot Angolet Official Reveals 
Unprecedented Growth of Lot Angeles 
County—The East Moves West—Spir¬ 
itual Growth Lmked With Distribution 
of Economic Healdi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February IS, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unani¬ 
mous consent for me so to do having been 
granted, I include in my remarks a let¬ 
ter dated February 12, 1946, to me from 
Wayne Allen, chief administrative ofiBcer 
of my home county of Los Angeles: 

County of Los Angeles, 

Board of Supervisors, 

Los Angeles, February 11, 1946. 
Hon. Clyde G. Doyle, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I thought you would be inter¬ 
ested in the following facts which reveal 
the unprecedented growth which Los Angeles 
County is now undergoing: 

The population of Los Angeles County Is 
now approaching the 3,600,000 mark. 

As of January 1, 1946, conservative esti¬ 
mates prepared hy the County Regional Plan¬ 
ning Commission placed Los Angeles County's 
population at 8,466,227. This estimate Is 
compiled by applying the current occupa¬ 
tional and vacancy ratios in the various dis¬ 
tricts against the number of dwelling unitf 
indicated by building permits. 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
which bases its estimates on a meter count, 
places the county's population at 3,435,000. 

More than three-quarters of a million out- 
of-State persons came to southern California 
during the first 11 months of last year by 
automobile alone. 

This statement is based on figures from 
the Quarantine Offleo of the California De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Reports from its 
inspectors at five southern California ports 
of entry showed that for the first 11 months 
of last year a total of 258,716 southern Cali¬ 
fornia-bound passenger cars entered the 
State carrying 759,439 persons. This com¬ 
pared with 186,867 cars carrying 569,758 per¬ 
sons during the comparable period in 1944. 

To us, these figures are impressive for they 
Indicate the increasing Importance of Los 
Angeles County In national affairs. Only 
9 of the 48 States, for example, had a greater 
population at the time of the last Federal 
Census. The figures are also Interesting 
insofar as they tend to support the forecasts 
now being made that Los Angeles County 
is entering the greatest expansion era in its 
history. 

Respectfully yours. 

Wayne Allen. 

Chief Administrative Officer. 

As the facts in the letter speak for 
themselves, I will not comment about 
these facts except to say that the 
eighteenth district of California, which 
I have the honor to r^resent in this 
great legislative body, is entirely geo¬ 
graphically located within Los Angeles 
County and therefore not only does my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif., with an 
estimated population of 350,000 at this 
time, share numerically in the total coun¬ 
ty growth, but each and all of the pros¬ 
perous growing happy communities of 
the eighteenth district and the territory 
between these cities likewise share. 

On this floor, I have on other occasions 
stated that nothing in the experience of 
mankind—excepting a Nation-wide ca¬ 
tastrophe—can stop the natural trend of 
events, which is—that the East moves 
West. This has always been true since 
the earliest landing on our shores. This 
natural trend of events brought about 
by all of the natural factors in the expe¬ 
rience of mankind will eventually force 
the powers to be in all the economic 
realms of our Nation’s experience, to 
make their plans with a Just and fair 
consideration to the deserts and logic of 
the West. And, I believe in the absence 
of such sensible consideration by those 
who claim to. or in fact do, control much 
of the manufacturing and distribution of 
the products and wealth of our Nation, 
there can only result unnecessary post¬ 
ponement of the earliest and fullest 
development of our great Nation—eco¬ 
nomic and spiritual. I use the word 
spiritual advisedly for I strongly feel that 
only as there is economic security for the 
resources of the people, all over the Na¬ 
tion—is there the greatest room for 
spiritual development and growth and 
strength also. Mr. Speaker, the other 
busy, prosperous communities in my 
district, in addition to my beloved city 
of Long Beach, are as follows: Artesia, 
Bellflower, Clearwater, Compton, David¬ 
son City, Dominguez, Downey, Hollydale, 
Hynes, Lakewood Village, Lynwood, Nor¬ 
walk, Signal Hill, South Gate, and Wil- 
lowbrook. 
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Navy Boy Wantf to Know About United 
States Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a 
19-year-old enlistee’ Navy boy who is sta¬ 
tioned on Guam, where he has been for 
several months, wrote an interesting per¬ 
sonal letter to his parents. These boys 
do a lot of thinking. 

I believe a few paragraphs from this 
letter are of sufficient importance to call 
your attention to them. They indicate 
some of the things about which many of 
our boys are thinking these days. I did 
not secure permission to use the young 
man’s name. 

What I wish to discuss is something about 
which 1 know little, but it seems to be the 
general idea around here. 

It is that America should be doing some¬ 
thing toward betterment of the world. I’ll 
be darned if by reading papers, listening to 
the news and ”what have you,” we can figtire 
out what the United States policy is, or 
what the leaders Intend to accomplish. If 
they continue like they are doing now, eve i 
though they think they are accompliahing 
pomethlng, they are in essence doing nothing. 
Tliey are following In the same old rut. 

America seems to be at leisure, while the 
rest of the countries are struggling for even 
an existence, in some cases. 

Labor differences and internal strife are no 
doubt a part of forcing mankind Into right 
fields of thought, but those things, more or 
less, must be subsided If the world is to 
function as a unit. 

It is not that the fellows here know par¬ 
ticularly what is best to do. nor do most of 
them care to take the responsibility to figure 
it all out, but they are enough interested 
to look at the question intelligently and to 
strive in their little way to better things for 
evcr,'one. 

I think they would like to know Just what 
the United Ftates Intends to do, in at least 
three fields, toward accomplishing what every¬ 
one wanted done while the war was on—but 
seems now to have forgotten in order to fight 
at home, play at the dance halls, et cetera. 

One field is the home front—the labor 
situation, the political set-up, and social con¬ 
ditions. Another field is that of the inter¬ 
national movement, the foreign relations of 
our country, including domestic, social, and 
the capital adjustments. The third field 
probably is the least touched but Important 
to the thinkers of America—the religious 
question in all countries. 

If that inside plan the Congressmen and 
others have figured out for the future were 
to be exposed, I have a hunch that It would 
be found rather vague and not substantial 
under strain. Perhaps no one really knows 
their true course, but even a course blown 
leeward by wind is better than being lost. 

What say, some of the big boys write out 
their tentative blueprint and let the public, 
the fellows overseas and the world at large 
discuss it? We might pick up some ideas 
here and there that would benefit them for 
their duties, as well as Instruct us and give 
everyone an opportunity to be openly a gov¬ 
ernmental draftsman In effecting a world 
merger. Certainly no one person feels he 
can do the Job and most persons feel that 
Ood is the one to trust and to look to. But, 
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since it Is being attempted by mankind to 
demonstrate this business of humanity, all 
should be permitted to put their coal in the 
fire. 

“Can we do something here?” the fellows 
are asking. • • • America fought the 

war, not to win the war but to win a chance 
to fight for the peace of the world. Here is 
the chance and we mustn’t muff the won¬ 
derful opportunity. 

Views of a Young American Industrialist 
On Present-Day Trends and America’s 
Future 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it is ap¬ 
parent from the many communications 
being sent to the Members of Congress 
by thoughtful people in all walks of 
life that there is grave concern for the 
future of our country and the preserva¬ 
tion of our American way of life and the 
principle of good government. There is 
inserted herewith one of these communi¬ 
cations containing an address of an emi¬ 
nent young American, the worthy 
grandson of a successful father: 

THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN ENGINEERING 

(By Henry Ford 2d) 

It la a great honor to be here as your guest 
this evening. 

What I propose to do is to outline a prob¬ 
lem, That may not be very considerate of 
me, but I take comfort from the fact that 
problems are the business of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and that you have 
never failed to rise to any difficult challenge. 
The problem. In my opinion, is one of the 
greatest which confronts American industry 
today, for It concerns human relationships— 
relationships which can either aid or Impede 
our efforts to achieve greater industrial effi¬ 
ciency; . nd if you can help to solve it—and I 
believe it needs the benefit of scientific 
thinking—you will have done much to In¬ 
crease the well-being and the living stand¬ 
ards of America. 

The ability of American Industry to pro¬ 
duce has never had the prestige it enjoys at 
this particular moment in history. The job 
of war production has been called a miracle. 
It confounded our enemies and drew praise 
from our allies. In a very short time we 
armed the largest fighting force ever mus¬ 
tered on this continent; we built, armed, and 
fueled combat ships and planes and tanks In 
quantities never before imagined; we put 
billions of dollars of weapons into the hands 
of our allies all over the world. 

The mechanical principles which made 
possible this war-production record are not 
new to any of us—standardization of parts, 
line assembly, the use of large, high-cost 
machine tools. These are the principles all 
of us have used for many years In the manu¬ 
facture of automobiles. They are the prin¬ 
ciples of mass production, and no group of 
men deserves a larger share of the credit for 
the rapid development of the mechanics of 
mass production than you men assembled 
here tonight. 

Mass production is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end. It is a tool. 

In war, mass production is a tool for mak¬ 
ing the weapons of war—as many as possible. 


as fast as possible. We used the tool better 
than other nations because we had more 
practice with It and because we were better 
equipped to use it efficiently. 

In peacetime the use of the tool of mass 
production thrives best In a highly competi¬ 
tive democratic economy, for mass produc¬ 
tion is a tool which free people use in peace¬ 
time to make more and better products at 
less and less cost. It is a tool for raising 
the standard of living. 

All of us would agree that a standard of 
living is not a question of money, but of 
things and opportunities. People are pros¬ 
perous and enjoy a high standard of living 
when great numbers of them can afford a 
great many things and services—refrigera¬ 
tors, automobiles, radios, homes, good food, 
education, recreation, and all the rest. 
Through the peacetime use of the tool of 
mass production. American Industry has al¬ 
ready made this country a land with an In¬ 
comparably high standard of living. 

And the use to which we can put mass pro¬ 
duction to bring millions of things and op¬ 
portunities within the price range of mil¬ 
lions of people has in no way reached its 
limit. It is obvious, for example, how much 
better off would be in this country if It 
were possible to sell automobiles for half 
their prewar prices. Millions of people who 
never owned a car could have one. Families 
which have one could have two. Tens of 
thousands of private enterprises serving the 
automobile Industry and the people who 
drive automobiles would benefit, and would 
expand. Cut the cost of refrigerators in 
half, cut the cost of radios in half, cut the 
cost of homes, clothing, and other manu¬ 
factured articles in half, and the people of 
America would find themselves vastly better 
off. 

We continually talk about higher Incomes, 
and higher wages, and more money. That Is 
all right. A man should be ambitious. He 
should try to Increase his Incom^. But 
in our discussion of higher Incomes, wo 
must never lose sight of the universal ad¬ 
vantages of lower costs—of more and better 
products brought within the budget of more 
and more people. 

In the face of what peacetime mass pro¬ 
duction has already accomplished in rais¬ 
ing our standard of living, In the face of 
current world praise of American Industry’s 
ability to produce great quantities of things 
In a short space of time, we may be tempted 
to think that the potentialities of mass pro¬ 
duction have been exhausted—that wc have 
come to the end of this road to national well¬ 
being. Such a notion \s absurd. The me¬ 
chanics of mass production can still be 
greatly Improved, and they can be more 
widely adapted. 

But there is a whole vast area in which 
we are only beginning to make significant 
progress—what we might call the field of 
human engineering. Machines alone do not 
give us mass production. Moss production 
is achieved by both machines and men. And 
while we have gone a very long way toward 
perfecting our mechanical operations we 
have not successfully written Into our equa¬ 
tions whatever complex factor represents 
man. the human element. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that we try to 
rewrite the equations to take Into account 
the human factor. If we can solve the prob¬ 
lem of human relations In Industrial pro¬ 
duction, I believe we can make as much 
progress towar.^ lower costs during the next 
10 years as we made during the past quar¬ 
ter century through the development of the 
machinery of mass production. 

In approaching the complex problems of 
human relations, I believe that management 
must take the initiative for developing the 
relationships between labor and manage¬ 
ment. Labor has a great opportunity to 
achieve stature through assuming greater 
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responsibility. But I consider that manage¬ 
ment Is In charge, that management must 
manage, and that the test of management 
is whether or not It succeeds. 

Mass production did not invent the human 
equation—but It did alter It In a number of 
Important respects which we may have been 
Blow in taking into account. Under mass 
production large numbers of people flocked 
to the assembly line, each to perform a 
highly specialized routine duty. Mass pro¬ 
duction produced great concentrations of 
people—and a problem of communicating 
with them. And it produced the difficult 
problem of specialization, where the human 
being loses sight of the social usefulness of 
what he does. 

How badly we have taken the human fac¬ 
tor Into account is Indicated by many sta- 
tlsllc.s. The Department of Labor shows that 
a total of 216,000,000 man-dnys were lost be¬ 
tween 1027 and 1941 as a result of strikes 
alone. 

I am not here concerned with the Justice 
of these strikes or their Injustice. I am say¬ 
ing that some 216.000,000 man-days of work 
were lost. This Idleness was expensive—to 
the strikers, to the companies and to the 
Nation. And that coat was part of the Na¬ 
tion’s cost of production. Consider how 
many thousands of automobiles, radios, re¬ 
frigerators, and other useful and needed 
products could have been manufactured with 
216.000,000 man-days of labor. Or. to put it 
in another way. consider how much lower 
would have been the cost of the things that 
were manufactured If production had not 
had to absorb the expense of these work- 
stoppages. Furthermore, when a production 
line stops, the Jobs and purchasing power of 
hundreds of thousands of people in related 
businesses all over the ’ountry are affected. 

We must remember, too, that strikes are by 
no means the only measure of lost time. 
That loss, indeed, Is only a fraction of the 
time lost through IndVLstrlal inefficiency and 
through muss unemployment. Wc are all 
aware of the fact that the man-days lost 
through unemployment during the same 
years—1927 to 1941—were of tremendous 
proportions. 

I do not need to tell you that costs are also 
closely related to the productivity of the 
individual American worker. We take pride 
in this productivity, and as a matter of fact 
we In America cannot compete in world 
markets with our high wage rates If the 
American worker does not continue to be 
productive. 

Recent statistics on productivity are con¬ 
fusing because of the factor of war. War 
necessarily brought Into Industry a great 
many less experienced men and women. The 
armed forces took away a great many skilled 
workers. 

Other prewar mass production Industries 
have found, as have we at Ford Motor Co., 
that even after allowance for these unus¬ 
ual circumstances the recent record of pro¬ 
ductivity is not encouraging. We keep de¬ 
tailed records of the time it takes to perform 
various operations. Those I am about to 
cite arc In every way comparable—that is, 
the operations have not been changed so 
that more time should be allocated to their 
performance. Let me give you the num¬ 
ber of minutes required In December 1940 
compared to July 1945 to perform certain 
operations 

One group of operations which took 96 
minutes In 1040 took 128 minutes 6 years 
later. Another which took 1,188 minutes In 
1940 took, 5 years later, a total of 1,943 min¬ 
utes to perform. A third group took 28 
minutes in 1940 and 49 minutes 6 years later. 

On the whole, productivity per worker In 
our plants declined more than 34 percent 
during the war period. 

I have already pointed out that some of 
this was inevitable, a result of the war, and 
1 should like to say that 1 am emphasizing 


these flgures merely to demonstrate how 
great Is the need for improvement in the pro« 
ductlvity of the Individual worker. 

As we look at these problems in human 
relations, we feel that the solution must be 
found through a closer understanding be¬ 
tween management and labor. If we can¬ 
not succeed by cooperation. It doesn’t seem 
likely that we can succeed by any exercise 
of force. We cannot, for example, expect 
legislation to solve our problems. Laws 
which seek to force large groups of Ameri¬ 
cans to do what they believe is unfair and 
against their best interests are not likely to 
succeed. In fact, such legislation can lead 
to exaggeration of the very problem It is de¬ 
signed to solve. And when freemen give up 
the taik of trying to get along with each 
other, and pass the buck to Government, they 
surrender a substantial measure of their free¬ 
dom. 

That. then. Is the problem I wanted to lay 
before you this evening. Ijet me summarize 
by stating it more briefly: In a free, com¬ 
petitive democracy, mass production is a tool 
for raising the standard of living by reducing 
costs and thereby bringing more and better 
products within the budgets of more and 
more people. We have not yet solved the 
problems of mass production, for our failure 
in human engineering is creating waste and 
Inefliclency which handicaps the very pur¬ 
pose of mass production—lower costs. 

I do not have the answers to this problem. 
But I am sure that workable solutions can 
be found If we will only bring to It the same 
Insistent objectivity and willingness to ex¬ 
periment which you and others like you 
throughout Industry have given to the me¬ 
chanical difficulties in mass production. 

In Industrial human relations, then, we 
have a new and relatively unexplored fron¬ 
tier. And beyond this frontier lie opportuni¬ 
ties greater perhaps than any of us can 
imagine. 

There are many considerations which we 
must take into account as we work toward 
a solution of this problem. 1 can name some 
that have occurred to me, and you will think 
of others. 

I assume, for example, that all of us agree 
that labor unions are here to stay. Certainly, 
we of the Ford Motor Co. have no desire 
to break the unions, to turn b.'ick the clock 
to days which sometimes look In retrospect 
much more attractive than they really were. 
The truth of the matter is that the unions 
we deal with rose out of the very problem 
we are discussing—the human problems In¬ 
herent In mass production. We do not want 
to destroy the unions. We want to strengthen 
their leadership by urging and helping them 
to assume the responsibilities they must 
assume If the public interest Is to be served. 

It is clear, then, that we must look to an 
improved and Increasingly responsible union 
leadership for help in solving the human 
equation In mass production. Union lead¬ 
ers today who have the authority to affect 
Industrial production on a vast scale en¬ 
joy a social power of enormous proportions. 
If they are going to be real leaders, they 
must accept the social obligations that go 
with leadership. 

What Is needed today is industrial states- 
inanshlp—from both labor and management. 
Instead, wc have a tradition of industrial an¬ 
tagonism Men who In their private lives 
would not think of entering Into a brawl on 
the street have over the years found them¬ 
selves blasting each other In the public press 
by colorful name calling. This tradition has 
given rise in some circles to the theory that 
open conflict is inevitable. I have even heard 
It said that strikes are helpful in ’’clearing 
the atmosphere ” 

With such unhappy theories I do not hold. 
Modern man, who has done so much to re¬ 
duce the manpower loss caused by disease, 
can certainly hope to reduce the manpower 
loss from industrial conflict. ’The public In¬ 
terest requires that we find ways to eliminate 


industrial warfare without impairing or di¬ 
minishing the rights which both manage¬ 
ment and labor must continue to enjoy. 

We will always have some honest differ¬ 
ences of opinion. But we can certainly deal 
with these controversies more wisely and ef¬ 
ficiently. If we are to have Industrial-rela¬ 
tions program and labor-relations staffs, and 
spend as much money on them as we do, wo 
should do it expertly and efficiently, bring¬ 
ing to the task the same technical skill and 
determination that the engineer brings to 
mechanical problems. We must act on a more 
human and professional plane. 

There Is no reason, for example, why a 
grievance case should not be handled with 
the same dispatch as a claim for insurance 
benefits. There is no reason why a union 
contract could not bo written and agreed 
upon with the same efficiency and good tem¬ 
per that marks the negotiation of a com¬ 
mercial contract between two companies. 

In the meantime, there are day-to-day 
responsibilities of management toward em¬ 
ployees which should fit Into the whole pat¬ 
tern of the new relationships we seek. Con¬ 
sider, for example, possibilities for Improve¬ 
ment In personnel evaluation. Only recently 
have we begun to develop and use modern 
techniques which enable us to fit people to 
Jobs, and fit Jobs to people, with some de¬ 
gree of science. Too often we have assumed 
that if a man is a good sweeper he is a good 
sweeper only, if a man is a good assembler 
he Is a good assembler only. But the re¬ 
sults of Industrial psychological tests show 
very clearly that sometimes a good sweeper 
may also be a good assembler, and an as¬ 
sembler may have qualities of personal lead¬ 
ership that will make him a good foreman. 
Every company follows a general policy of 
advancing men In accordance with their ca¬ 
pacities. But we can do a more scientific Job. 

When we have learned to do a reasonably 
good Job of evaluating an employee’s capaci¬ 
ties at the start of his career, we can do a 
better Job of upgrading. I am not talking 
now about technical requirements having 
to do with such things as automatic pay 
raises and seniority. I mean the develop¬ 
ment of more opportunities for employees to 
Improve themselves In accordance with their 
own Initiative and desires. 

We know that great masses of men work 
constantly at points below their top capac¬ 
ities, and It is one of our Jobs to see that 
waj-s and means are provided to help them 
rise to these opportunities. 

Communication between management and 
employees in large mass-production plants 
is another Important field in which we can 
work. 

In any large group of people working to¬ 
gether It is a basic requirement that good 
lines of communication exist. There will 
always be plans and estimates, information 
about new styles and new engineering, and 
other data, which management must guard 
closely because they are the very elements 
on which tough competition is based. But 
Information about company objectives and 
accomplishments should bo made available 
to all. People want to know what the other 
people they work with are doing and think¬ 
ing. They want to know what “the score" is. 

It is fairly easy for everybody to "know 
the score" when there are only 60 employees 
In a plant. But when thousands of em¬ 
ployees work at assembly lines in a single 
plant they create a problem of communica¬ 
tion which has not yet been effectively 
solved. 

In an age in which the world prides Itself 
on speed and efficiency In human communi¬ 
cation it Is absurd that we should not have 
been more successful In this field. We have 
the tools at our disposal—movies, radio, co¬ 
ordination conferences, newspapers, the 
graphic arts, posters, and all the rest. It Is 
good business to see to it that the members 
of our industrial teams get Information to 
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make them conscious of the fact that they 
are on the team. This applies all along the 
line—shop employees, office workers, super¬ 
visory and executive personnel. 

1 think we can lick this Job of better 
communication. Informed employees are 
more productive, certainly, than uninformed 
employees. 

I shall not attempt to point out other 
areas—and there must be many—in which 
we can work toward better human engi¬ 
neering In mass production. The Important 
thing, it seems to me, is to recognize the 
problem for the vital one it is and to move 
forward in hope and confidence and intelli¬ 
gent experimentation toward workable solu¬ 
tions. 

As a starting point for continuing efforts 
in that direction, perhaps management and 
labor would today agree; 

1. That the Job of American Industry— 
management and labor—is to make at lower 
and lower cost more and better products 
to sell for lower and lower prices. 

2. That the only way that Job can be done 
Is through understanding and sensible co¬ 
operation between management and labor. 

3. That the spirit of that cooperation must 
be a sense of Joint responsibility. The pub¬ 
lic is the “boss,” not management or labor. 
Both labor and management must accept 
their share of responsibility to the public 
welfare and live up to their commitments. 

4. That mass production has demonstrated 
its ability to bring high wages, and that 
higher wages can come only out of greater 
production and lower costs. 

5. That, while no single human institu¬ 
tion or industry can promise complete secu¬ 
rity because of the complexity of modern 
civilization, management and labor can work 
toward more certain, more stabilized employ¬ 
ment. 

6. That American industry should be a 
place of opportunity—a place in which men 
and women can grow and develop into bet¬ 
ter Jobs. 

If these are our articles of industrial faith, 
then we are squared away to attack the 
problem of making mass production more 
efficient by giving the same hard-headed at¬ 
tention to human factors that we have given 
so successfully in the past to mechanical 
factors. The only approach we can take is 
to live up to the best industrial statesman¬ 
ship of which we are capable. If we give 
the best we have, we can hope to get the 
best in return. 


Consequences of the Strike Settlements 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial by 
Henry Hazlett from the New York Times 
of today: 

Economics and Finance—Consequences op 
THE Strike Settlements 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

It would be pleasant to think that the 
strike settlements of last week promised a 
durable industrial peace and that the Presi¬ 
dent’s new Executive order seemed likely to 
solve the problems of production and infla¬ 
tion. But sober analysis does not appear to 
Justify either conclusion. 

The strikes were settled in effect, though 
not alw'^VB in form, by compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion applied against the employers. The de¬ 


cision of the General Motors fact-finding 
board, that the wage increase in that com¬ 
pany ought to be 19^/4 cents (or 17.4 percent) 
an hour, set the pattern for the other dis¬ 
putes. This is the figure around which all 
the settlements have clustered—18 1/2 cents 
for Chrysler, 18 cents for Ford, 18V^ cents for 
the steel Industry, 19 cents for the Alumi¬ 
num Corporation of America, 18 cents for 
the General Motors electrical division. 

Tills was inevitable. When the President’s 
fact-finding board in the General Motors 
case recommended a wage increase of 19 V 2 
cents an hour, it was setting a standard in¬ 
crease for organized labor in general. For 
the General Motors workers were already in 
the upper third of American income receiv¬ 
ers, and any substantially smaller increase 
offered to other unions by other boards woUld 
have been resented as discrimination on the 
part of such boards. 

It was in vain, therefore, that the General 
Motors board warned that its decision was 
based solely on the “particular merits” of 
that case and was not a “formula * • • 

to be applied in other cases." 

And it was because Mr. Truman himself 
partially recognized this that he recom¬ 
mended an 18 Vi-cent-wage Increase in the 
steel industry case without even waiting for 
his own “fact-finding" board to reach a deci¬ 
sion or even waiting, according to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, 
for the board to hear the testimony or evi¬ 
dence that the company had to offer. 

In view of the national application of the 
new wage increase, the way in which its 
amount was originally hit upon seems ca¬ 
pricious and haphazard. It was determined 
from the particular situation of one of the 
biggest corporations in the country. It was 
based on a dubious principle combined with a 
dubious guess. The dubious principle was 
that employees are “entitled" to continue to 
receive practically peak wartime weekly wages 
even when they ccasc to work as many hours. 
The dubious guess (the GM board frankly 
admitted that its assumptions cannot be 
proved) was that General Motors was going 
to have a working week averaging only a frac¬ 
tion over 40 hours in 1946, and that a 19lu¬ 
cent increase would therefore make up the 
entire loss of earnings from the reduction of 
the wartime hours worked in 1944. 

By its compulsory arbitration and by, the 
new Executive order the Government has put 
itself in the business of fixing wages. The 
Executive order provides that no employer 
will henceforth be entitled to price relief if 
he grants a wage increase without prior ap¬ 
proval of a Government agency. This provi¬ 
sion seems in effect to destroy free collective 
bargaining. The Federal Government has 
been buying off existing strikes at the eost of 
an unprecedented peacetime wage increase 
on top of unprecedented wartime wage In¬ 
creases. But it may be doubted whether it 
has bought industrial peace. For other unions 
will demand at least equal Increases. And 
unions have come to feel that they are strik¬ 
ing, not to force employers to pay higher 
wages, but to force the Government to force 
employers to pay higher wages. 

It la obvious that the new w^age level can¬ 
not be sustained without raising the existing 
price level. The $5-a-ton Increase in steel 
prices, therefore. Is merely symptomatic. It 
is true that the complicated and equivocal 
new wage-price order treats wages and prices 
together, but it does not treat them on the 
same basis. It appears on Its face to grant 
an Increase in wages of more than 60 percent 
above prewar levels, while holding profits of 
Individual Industries down to their prewar 
levels. Profit control appears under the order 
to be more rigid and more definitely estab¬ 
lished as a principle than ever before. 

The new order Is accompanied by a great 
deal of lip service to production, but rigid 
Industry-by-lndustry profit control of the 
type contemplated Is not calculated either 
to balance production as among different 


commodities or to encourage maximum vol¬ 
ume of production in general. And in the 
President’s statement accompanying the Ex¬ 
ecutive order last week no mention was made 
of the Increase In the country's money and 
credit supply or of the continued unbalanced 
Budget which must In the long run Increase 
it further. This is the basic cause of Infla¬ 
tion. Until it is dealt with no measures deal¬ 
ing with the symptoms can be successful. 


Lincoln and the Present Crisis 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a statement that appeared in 
the Denver Post under date of Febru¬ 
ary 10. In these brief observations. Mr. 
Oscar O. Whiuenack, who Is editor of the 
page appearing in the Post known as the 
Open Forum, call.s attention to the crisis 
existing in our National Government to¬ 
day. and raises the inquiry as to where 
the Lincoln is today who can lead this 
Nation out of its present difficulties. Mr. 
Whitenack’s comments will be of general 
interest to all who are interested in good 
government, and his statement follows: 

On the highway from Louisville to Nash¬ 
ville. near the town of Hodgcnvillc. Ky., 
there is a building of white marble In which 
is carefully preserved a log cabin. Why? 
Because in this cabin Abraham Lincoln was 
born, February 12. 1809, When he passed 
away 56 years later, grief-stricken Secretary 
of War Stanton exclaimed, “Now he belongs 
to the ages!" 

Why was Lincoln the outstanding man of 
his century? 

To answer this que.stlon would require 
volumes, but briefly it was because he w,^s 
honest, free of demagogery and hypocrisy, 
and a .straight thinker. He clearly perceived 
the terrible wrong of slavery, for when in 
New Orleans he saw a young woman sold on 
the auction block, he exclaimed, “If I ever 
get a chance to hit that thing, I'll hit it 
hard.” 

He saw the absurdity of a new State vot¬ 
ing to admit or reject slavery, for no amount 
of votin:; could make it a righteous institu¬ 
tion. Hence, he Joined the new Republican 
Party whose platform declared that there 
should be no further extension of slavery 
Into any Territory of the United States. He 
became a party leader, and In his debates 
with Senator Douglas and in his Cooper- 
Union speech in New York. February 27. 1860, 
he showed himself a master of logic and set 
forth the principles of Republicanism as no 
other man could do. 

No one ever prepared the way for his own 
election to the Presidency as did Lincoln, 
for he drove the wedge that split the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. Senator Douglas Indorsed the 
Dred Scott decision which annulled the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise and opened all the Terri¬ 
tories to slavery. A newly admitted States 
could vote to admit or reject slavery as It 
saw fit. Lincoln saw his chance and against 
the advice of Republican leaders he asked 
Douglas this question; “Can the people of a 
Territory, in any lawful way. against the 
wishes of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery from its limits before it 
became a State?" Douglas answered. "Yes; 
by falling to provide laws for the protection 
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ol Slave property,” This won him the elec¬ 
tion as Senator, but. as Lincoln foresaw. It 
lost him the support of the South and made 
his election to the Presidency In 1860 utterly 
impossible. 

The crisis today Is as serious as that of 
1860, if not more so. Where is the Lincoln 
who Is able to show us the way out? 

o. o. w. 


Our Failure Adds to European Starvation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last No¬ 
vember in a speech on the floor of the 
House, I urged immediate consideration 
for legislation to provide money to 
UNRRA for the purpose of feeding the 
starving men, women, and children of 
war-stricken countries. Congress acted, 
but unfortunately in a rather dilatory 
manner. It is not too late for our Gov¬ 
ernment and the various charitable or¬ 
ganizations throughout our country to 
redouble our efforts in aiding the unfor¬ 
tunate war-stricken nations of Europe. 

The following editorial by H. B. Snyder 
of the Gary Post-Tribune, Gary, Ind., is 
very timely and should be constructive 
in carrying out of further duties to these 
unfortunate nations: 

OUR FAILURE ADOS TO EUROPEAN STARVATION 

American shipments of wheat to UNRRA, 
the international relief agency, will be less 
than half the 400,000 tons pledged for Janu¬ 
ary and February unless the Job is speeded 
up. This is one of the reasons for the new 
Blorles predicting widespread starvation un¬ 
less shipments are greatly enlarged. 

Our record in the shipment of other foods 
Is much worse. According to the latest deci¬ 
sion, UNRRA is to get 24 percent of the 
766,000 tons of fats and oils requested for the 
first 6 months. This means wc are falling 
clown on the job abjectly. 

The failure can be blamed on the Agricul¬ 
ture Department and other officials who hur¬ 
ried too fast when peace came to get back to 
normal conditions. Our attention has been 
fixed to our domestic needs and not enough 
to our commitments abroad. 

This is the reason gray flour is to take the 
place of white and why there will be a scar¬ 
city of various other foods during the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Even then, millions 
of Europeans will have barely enough to 
subsist on and some will die. 

Yet, we doubt if many Americans would 
have objected even to rationing if the truth 
of the situation had been told them. Why 
arc we so continually led to believe every¬ 
thing is improving when the exact opposite 
Is the case? 

There have been droughts in many parts of 
the world and food supplies, already terribly 
reduced, have been further cut down. Surely 
there is nothing particularly difficult In de¬ 
termining how much food there is and how 
long it will last and then making arrange¬ 
ments to get enough additional supplies to 
prevent starvation. 

But even when that is done and when we 
have learned our proper share we don’t seem 
to be able to supply the needs out of our 
vast stores. It is not that they are un¬ 
limited for they arc not and we cannot pro¬ 
vide all the food needed, but we do have 


enough to supply what UNRRA has requested 
and It should have been supplied on time. 

This is the first time on record that this 
country has fallen down on its job of Chris¬ 
tian helpfulness and it is a disgrace. We 
have sourpusses to be sure, who don't want 
to provide anything when It keeps them from 
having all they want, but they have never 
represented the American idea and they don't 
now. 

Finally, we are to do what we can without 
going all out to shoot the works. It is time 
we got off this dead center and started going 
somewhere. 


American Veterans Committee Urges Con¬ 
gress To Put Ceiling Prices on Old 
and New Houses—Asks for Passage 
of H. R. 4761 Against Group Demand¬ 
ing ^Treedom To Gouge” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion during the 
past few weeks over my proposal to estab¬ 
lish a $6,000 yardstick with which to 
gage the cost of new homes to be built 
for veterans under the President's hous¬ 
ing program. Under this provision the 
Housing Expediter would have the dis¬ 
cretion to raise this ceiling in geograph¬ 
ical areas where construction costs and 
special circumstances made it necessary. 
He could do this so long as the veteran 
obtained a house at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Many people have been saying that 
the veteran did not want a $6,000 house— 
that he could pay more, and should. 
Most of these statements have come from 
the professional lobbyists of the real 
estate speculators, who now see a fine 
opportunity to rob the veteran of his 
GI loan under the guise of helping him 
tc, find a home. These people .wish to use 
our scarce building materials to build 
$15,000, $25,000, and $50,000 mansions, 
and they care little whether the veteran 
can afford them or not. They know 
that in the present market they can make 
their selfish profits. 

Today I received a letter from the 
American Veterans Committee, ex¬ 
pressing the views of the average return¬ 
ing .serviceman of World War II. The 
American Veterans Committee has made 
a considerable study of this housing 
problem through its own organization. 
Last week their national policy commit- 
met in Washington to discuss reports 
they had received from their various 
chapters over the Nation. Unanimously 
these chapters wanted houses for their 
members at $6,000 or under. 

With this Nation-wide backing of the 
veterans themselves, the national policy 
committee has endorsed my housing 
program. They have forwarded their 
recommendations to me, urging that 
Congress pass H. R. 4761 with the pro¬ 
vision establishing maximum sales prices 
for existing housing accommodations. 


and demanding that new homes be built 
to the $6,000 yardstick. 

Under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Congressional Record, 1 
should Uke to include, for the considera¬ 
tion of the Members the American Vet¬ 
erans Committee letter endorsing this 
legislation: 

The American Veterans Committee, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., February 14, 1946. 
Representative Wrxoht Patman, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Patman: In order to halt the 
rising spiral of inflation in home values, 
which is working particular hardship on 
veterans and their families, due to their en¬ 
forced absence for many years from the real- 
estate market, we urge that the Congress pass 
H. R. 4761 With a provision establishing maxi¬ 
mum sales prices for existing housing accom¬ 
modations. 

We also urge the Congress to/estore to the 
above-mentioned bill powers to be invested 
In the Housing Expediter or National Hous¬ 
ing Administrator for the establishment of 
priorities over critically short building ma- 
terals, and the authority to allocate such 
materials into the construction of homes at 
price ranges under $6,000 or, at the discretion 
of the expediter, at a moderately higher maxi¬ 
mum sales price in geographical areas where 
special circumstances make such higher 
prices necessary to provide housing in 
volume. 

If the Congress fails to do this, it will in 
effect be providing homes which veterans 
will be unable to purchase or rent. 
Sincerely yours, 

Charles G. Bolte, Chairman, 


BoDDeville Power Rates 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record, 
page A752, the figure $16,000,000 appears 
in error; it should be $160,000,000. I 
have asked that the permanent Record 
be corrected accordingly, and this request 
has been granted. 

The article to which I referred was a 
news release by the Bonneville Power Ad¬ 
ministration with respect to the recent 
audit prepared by Arthur Anderson & 
Co., which demonstrates that the $17.50 
kilowatt-year rate under which power is 
distributed by the Bonneville Power Ad¬ 
ministration is sufficient to repay all Gov¬ 
ernment costs for all projects for which 
power is now being distributed by Bonne¬ 
ville Power Administration, maintain the 
properties, and provide a substantial 
backlog for contingencies at the end of 
the 50-year repayment period. I Include 
as a part of my remarks an editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the Oregonian under date of 
February 12, entitled ‘‘Sound Business,” 
which discusses this audit: 

SOUND BUSINESS 

Persistent pressure from California and 
elsewhere for higher rates for Bonneville 
power ought to be relieved as a result of the 
audit of the Columbia River power system 
by the private firm. Arthur Anderson & Co., 
and the report by Administrator Paul J. 
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Raver to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
studies showed that there Is reasonable ex¬ 
pectation that the cost of each unit In the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee proJecU will be 
repaid, principally from the sale of power, 
within 60 years of its completion. 

The auditors assumed no responsibility for 
the bases on which the allocutions for re¬ 
payment have been established. As it stands, 
Federal development of the Columb.a River 
Is a sound business proposition. But it is 
vulnerable to political Influence, from Con¬ 
gress or from the Department of the Interior 
Itself. Tlie people of the Northwest, who are 
the beneflclaries of the power, irrigation, 
navigation, and flood-control features of the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects, must 
guard against changes which might turn the 
development into a bad business venture. 

The estimated revenues from sale of power 
during the repayment period are *-ecorde(i as 
$1,863,000,000. These revenues, returned to 
the Treasury of the United States, will repay 
93.07 percent of the original cost, operating 
expenses, and Interesi,. Those who buy farm 
land.s in the Columbia Basin project, where 
1.000,000 acres will be given life by water 
pumped from the Grand Coulee Reservoir, 
will pay a very small part of the total cost. 
They will have 40 years in which to pay, and 
need not start paying until 10 years after 
they receive water. 

There is no objection to the assumption of 
the great share of the load of lepayment by 
power sales. There is objection when Cali¬ 
fornia politicians seek to force an Increase in 
the wholesale rates of Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee power for the sole reason that they are 
competitive, in attracting Industry, with 
California power rates. Tlie great cost of 
the Central Valley project In California, and 
the relatively small amount of power to be 
generated at Shasta Dam, have put such a 
burden on power sales there that Bonneville’s 
rate of $17.50 a kilowatt-year has not been 
matched. 

The audit of the Columbia system, de¬ 
manded by Administrator Raver, should 
strengthen the insistence of Northwest Mem¬ 
bers of Congress that a higher power rate 
in California is California’s bad luck. Ore¬ 
gon can’t grow vegetables the year around, 
and there is no remedy for the fact that 
Oregonians must nay more for California 
vegetables than do Californians. The North¬ 
west will not submit to political penalty 
which would cancel out its natural advan¬ 
tages, chief among which is abundant power. 

Labor Aims To Control Government, But 
Lack of Unity Prevents It 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan, from the Washington 
Post of February 17, 1946: 

Labor Aims To Control Government, But 
Lack or Unity Prevents It 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

It is frequently said that labor, its unions, 
and leaders have too much power. Or. more 
strongly, that labor is more powerful than 
the Government. If these assertions are 
mere argumentative assertions they ought 
not to be accepted. They call for examina¬ 
tion in the light of facts. 


In New York a union of tugboat workers 
struck. The Government took over the tug¬ 
boat industry. The union voted to continue 
the strike. Essentially this is a refusal to 
work for the Government. This Is serious 
but hardly composes superiority of a labor 
union over Government. 

The tugboat strike, by interrupting the 
flow of fuel, caused, or threatened, interrup¬ 
tion of some public services, such as schools. 
But this interruption was Indirect. The tug¬ 
boat workers were private employees of a 
private industry. Their strike was not a 
direct strike by employees of Government. 

NO RIGHT to strike? 

In Syracuse workers on the waterworks, 
owned by the city government, struck. This 
was a direct strike against a government 
function. There are many examples of this—■ 
strikes, actual or threatened, by workers 
in Government-operated transportation sys¬ 
tems. garbage collectors, and the like. These 
go counter to what has long been accepted 
as a principle, that Government workers 
have not the right to strike. As once put 
by President Roosevelt, they have the right 
to organize and present grievances, but not 
to strike. 

Whether, and how. government can pe¬ 
nalize such .strikes, raises a distinction. 
Under existing law, private employers are 
forbidden to discharge workers for striking, 
or to refuse to rehire them on that ground. 
Presumably government is not subject to 
this limitation. It may be, varying with dif¬ 
ferent States, and as between the States and 
the Federal Government, that the civil-serv¬ 
ice laws give, or do not give government the 
right to discharge an employee who strikes. 

Among government functions interrupted 
by strikes, schools have a special status. 
Schools are a direct function of government. 
Government requires parents to send their 
children to schools and penalizes any who do 
not. Only government has authority to sus¬ 
pend this requirement. Only government 
has authority to clo^ ** schools. 

SCHOOLS GOOD EXAMPLE 

Yet schools have been closed by strikes. 
A closing in New York was Indirect; the tug¬ 
boat strike in a private industry interrupted 
the flow of fuel. But in St. Louis this month 
schools were closed by a direct strike of gov¬ 
ernment employees. 

Another phase of the issue is presented by 
picketing. In many cases, pickets prevent a 
civilian from entering a property in order to 
work. In some cases, they prevent citizens 
from entering a property to do business with 
the owner. In a few cases pickets have pre¬ 
vented the owner or his representatives from 
erterlng. These are fairly clear deprlvals 
of rights citizens are supposed to be guaran¬ 
teed by government. 

The power possessed by unions raises the 
question of the relation between labor and 
Government. Labor organizations seek as 
much power as they can get, both within 
government and immunity from government. 

LABOR strongest 

This sort of thing Is not new. Through¬ 
out history groups have tried to control gov¬ 
ernment and often have succeeded. 

In America today labor is the strongest 
group. If labor seeks actually to control 
government it is following a pattern of his¬ 
tory. Actually labor does so seek, In Amer¬ 
ica and other countries. In England labor, 
acting as a political party, has become the 
government. In America, CIO, with its po¬ 
litical action committee, plainly drives to¬ 
ward first controlling an existing party, and 
through that controlling government. 

If all American labor were united In CIO 
it might have a good chance to accomplish 
what the Labor Party In England did. Yet 
much of CIO’s political alms are ruggedly 
resisted by large groups, notably farmers, 
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and by many Individuals, Including some 
Within the ranks of labor. 

Measured by Influence In the Democratic 
Party and the Democratic administration, 
CIO has much power. Measured by repre¬ 
sentation in Congress, it has lets. 

The major immediate effort of CIO will be 
to Increase its representation In the House 
in the election in November. 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. W. R. POAGE 

OF lEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Febrnary 18, 1946 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Claude R. Wickard, Rural Electrification 
Administrator: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MUST BE PROVIDED ON 

AREA COVERAGE BASIS—LEGISLATION ENACTED 

BY CONGRESS CALLS FOR SERVICE TO ALL NON- 

SERVED PEOPLE IN RURAL AREAS,' NO EXCEP¬ 
TIONS 

(By Claude R. Wickard, Rural Electrification 
Administrator) 

A few months ago 1 Issued a public state¬ 
ment about rural electrification. It grew in 
part from my experience in living and work¬ 
ing on a farm which did not have central 
station electric .service, and then noticing 
the changes when the REA services came to 
my farm. The statement was based in part 
on my experience In an official capacity and 
the close association I had been having with 
the REA program. 

The heart of that statement was: 

“Rural electrification, if it is to succeed 
in this Nation as a Government-sponsored 
undertaking, never can be carried out on a 
selective basis.” 

To attempt selective electrification, I then 
said, “would be undemocratic, alien to our 
firmly established traditions. If within the 
areas electrified through the aid of REA, 
there were to remain darkened regions, wo 
would only be inviting blighted neighbor¬ 
hoods, a depressed farm minority. To per¬ 
mit such conditions by neglecting to provide 
complete area coverage,” I said when I waa 
new to this Job, "would be bad for the com¬ 
munity and bad for the Nation. • * • If 

anyone in an area can have electricity, then 
everyone on the area is entitled to It. • • • 
That is part of the basic philosophy that 
animates REA; an implicit condition that 
goes with every REA loan. • * ♦ reA 

will not knowingly contribute to the creation 
of a blighted area by defaulting on its ob¬ 
ligations.” 

After 7 months’ experience as Administra¬ 
tor of REA, I am, if possible, even more 
firmly convinced than ever of the truth of 
these statements, and I want to repeat them 
In a magazine which comes very close to a 
great many of the cooperatives which have 
borrowed and are seeking to borrow more 
money through REA. 

I find in that early statement one addi¬ 
tional thing which I now want to repeat. It 
Is this sentence: “I am certain that our bor¬ 
rowers, their officers and board members, will 
Join with us by doing everything within their 
power to make electricity available to every 
farm and rural nonfarm home, every school, 
church, and community center within their 
area.” 

The purpose of REA, as expressed in the 
Rural ^ectrlflcation Act of 1936, is to take 
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central Btatlon electric service to people liv¬ 
ing in rural areas who lack such service. 
There Is no mention of some of the people 
or even of most of the people, but simply the 
people—and that can only mean all~who do 
not then have central station electric service. 

It seems to me. therefore, necessarily to 
follow that an obligation is Imposed which 
neither REA nor any cooperative or other 
concern which borrows money from it can by 
any means escape. That obligation Is to see 
to it that. Just as soon and Just as rapidly 
as possible, central station electric service is 
made available to all the rural people of the 
United States. It seems clear to me that 
every rural resident, even If he is a one-mule 
farmer on a mud road away back In the hills, 
has the right under the law to have central 
station electricity made available to him. 

Of course, nobody believes that the whole 
of this obligation can be discharged at once, 
that electricity can be made available in¬ 
stantly to all the people In every rural area. 
But I believe that all rural electrification can 
and must be planned that way and that, 
ultimately, the goal can be reached. I be¬ 
lieve—and 1 think the people of the country 
concur In that belief—that any rural elec¬ 
trification cooperative which fulls to plan 
that way Is lalling short of Its duty. Is 
defaulting on its obligations. 

I said earlier that Congress never Intended, 
In passing the REA Act, to set up u lavored, 
privileged class among rural residents. But 
Congress did give one group the opportunity 
of taking the lead In the rural electrification 
movement. Cooperatives were selected as 
favored instruments to effectuate the REA 
program. It Is expressly stipulated that co¬ 
operatives, democratic business organizations 
of rural people, are to have preference, to¬ 
gether with certain public bodies, at the 
hands of REA In the making of loans for 
rural electrification. 

The reason for this preference Is easy to 
understand. They can afford to extend their 
lines Into thin territory, to all potential con¬ 
sumers in their areas, more readily than can 
profit-motivated companies. In short, It is 
the cooperative which can most easily and 
readily achieve area coverage in rural elec¬ 
trification. Congress was thoroughly aware 
of this fact and took it duly Into considera¬ 
tion in providing REA with the means of 
making central station electric service avail¬ 
able to rural people who did not then, or do 
not now, have it. 

Because Congress offered this leadership 
opportunity to the cooperatives, it seems to 
me to follow that every rural electrification 
cooperative has a duty, similar to that of 
REA Itself, to do its utmost to carry out the 
clear Intent of Congress in the law which it 
wrote for taking light into the dark places of 
this Nation. That Intent Is, as we have come 
to phrase it, area coverage. TTiat Is the ob¬ 
ligation which stems from the preference ac¬ 
corded the co-ops. 

Let's think about It for a moment. 

In large measure, rightly or wrongly, we 
have come to gage the degree of our civiliza¬ 
tion in America by the number and type of 
mechanical devices we have developed to 
eliminate drudgery, to make living comforta¬ 
ble. In the early days, the whole economy 
of this Nation was based on agriculture. 
Rural life set the national standard of living, 
and urban dwellers strove to attain It. In 
modern time, though we still depend upon 
agriculture for much of our economic stabil¬ 
ity, the city has far surpassed the country as 
a convenient place In which to live. Still, the 
serenity and dignity of living which charac¬ 
terized our early days survive only In rural 
areas. The only things those areas lack are 
modern facilities which eliminate drudgery, 
make living comfortable. 

Millions of our young men and young 
women are coming back from fighting and 
winning a war for us. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of them are returning to the rural 
areas. They are not going to be satisfied with 


primitive conditions, and they are going to 
express their dislike. Anybody responsible 
for such conditions, anybody who has to ex¬ 
plain their existence, is In for a very uncom¬ 
fortable time of it. It is going to be harder 
than ever, now. to explain an unelectrlfled 
neighborhood next to one which has elec¬ 
tricity—the greatest single factor in bring¬ 
ing homes up to a satisfactory American 
standard of living. I do not want the apolo¬ 
gizing Job. Do you? 

"You’' means not merely the cooperatives 
but the Individual members of the coopera¬ 
tives. Electricity should be available to all 
on terms that all can afford to pay. It is up 
to those who have electric service to help 
their less fortunate neighbors to lift them¬ 
selves up to a new plane. 

The obligation to strive for area coverage 
is the most Important one facing the coop¬ 
eratives right now, but it is only one of 
several. The matter of providing adequate, 
continuous, dependable service must always 
occupy our attention. As your members 
learn more and more about using electricity 
In their everyday living and working, pro¬ 
viding service of this high quality becomes 
more Important—and more complicated. 
Changes and improvements in your systems 
will probably have to be steady and unend¬ 
ing. 

The matter of retail rates and minimum 
bills is another subject on which we are go¬ 
ing to have to do a lot of thinking. So is 
making a record of the equity of each In¬ 
dividual member in the cooperative prop¬ 
erties. These subjects are in addition to 
and apart from the pressing day-to-day prob¬ 
lems and the continuing need to campaign 
for adequate wiring, careful planning of 
plumbing, and careful consideration to equip¬ 
ment selection. 

The rural electrification program launched 
by the Federal Government In 1935 has made 
much progress, but it Is by no means com¬ 
pleted. The Impetus for the program came 
Initially from the Government and from a 
few national leaders. Now. with the tough 
half of the job before us. we must look to 
the grass roots for the initiative and deter¬ 
mination to finish it. 

Lincoln Day Address of Hon. James I. 
Dolliver, of Iowa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
my colleague Hon. James I. Dolliver, at 
Logansport, Ind., on February 12.1946: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the kindness of your 
invitation has brought me here on this Re¬ 
publican and American occasion. I cannot 
proceed without mentioning the very pleas¬ 
ant relations I have had with your own Con¬ 
gressman. Representative Charles Halleck. 
in the brief time I have been In Congress. I 
have come to hold an affectionate regard and 
high admiration for him. As chairman of 
the congressional committee he Is a leader of 
the Republican Congressmen and he merits 
that title by virtue of his energy and ag¬ 
gressiveness. You good Republicans of the 
Second Indiana District have not only ren¬ 
dered yourselves a good service in electing 
Representative Halleck, but you likewise 
have sent to the Halls of Congress a man who 
Is useful to the Nation as a whole. 


Tonight we observe the birthday of the 
first great national leader of our party—the 
patron saint of the Republicans. Lincoln was 
a great Republican; he was also a great Amer¬ 
ican. He summed up in his career the virtues 
of our way of life and of our system of gov¬ 
ernment. Wherever in the world virtue, 
honor, and freedom are revered, Lincoln’s 
name is among thase venerated by all. 

Last fall, in returning to Washington from 
my district, I took occasion to go with my 
family to the Lincoln shrines that extend 
through Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. I 
was anxious that my children should see the 
places where this great American had lived 
and that they should come to know some¬ 
thing of the reverence and affection with 
which his name is remembered by the com¬ 
munities that knew him best. 

For instance, at Lincoln's New Salem In 
Illinois we saw the very community In which 
he lived during his young manhood. 'The 
State of Illinois has reproduced there the 
town of New Salem as it existed in Lincoln’s 
time, with the log cabins the various bURl^ 
ness establishments, the flour and saw mill, 
and all the other appurtenances of a pioneer 
town, including the post office where Lincoln 
served briefly as postmaster. I must say it 
Is one of the best restorations of its kind 
that I have seen in the country. 

Then we came on to Spencer County. Ind , 
where Lincoln spent his boyhood after mov¬ 
ing from Kentucky and before he went fur¬ 
ther out on the frontier of Illinois. You 
good people of Indiana have done yourselves 
proud in erecting there a substantial lime¬ 
stone structure commemorating Lincoln: 
with the remains of the Lincoln cabin and 
the revered resting place of Lincoln’s own 
mother, Nancy Hanks. 

We next went to Kentucky to see the 
marble structure over the humble cabin 
where Lincoln was born. 

And finally we went back to Washington 
where the lorm of Lincoln has been im- 
perlshably reproduced In gigantic size by the 
sculptor, Daniel French, In the magnificent 
Lincoln Memorial on the banks of the 
Potomac. 

The story of the man Is summed up In that 
pilgrimage Iroin log cabin to capital through 
pioneer life, through the early struggle of the 
young lawyer to the final act of the drama 
of his life In saving the Union, freeing the 
slaves, and becoming a martyr to his own 
high principles. 

If America had produced no other great 
man or if there had sprung from our soil no 
other noble character, surely here is an in¬ 
destructible human monument to the Amer¬ 
ican system, a product of such rare quality, 
of such outstanding excellence, that human 
beings all over the earth In the far reaches 
of the future will revere the name of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. 

Of course, Lincoln was many-sided, but 
there is one especial quality of his about 
which I wish to speak tonight: namely, his 
love of freedom. I think It Is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that our whole social system in 
Lincoln’s day had been cursed by human 
slavery. Developed from a small beginning, 
it had become Inextricably entwined with the 
economy of the South. It was the basis of 
their social system and one of the forms of 
wealth which was deemed by many of our 
fellow countrymen to be essential to eco¬ 
nomic well-being. 

By reason of the fact that it Involved hu¬ 
man bondage, slavery was utterly Incompat¬ 
ible with the iundamental ideals of Amer¬ 
icanism. Freedom and human slavery are 
opposites; the two cannot exist in the same 
atmosphere. As Lincoln quoted so eloquently 
from the Scriptures: "A house divided 
against itself cannot stand." And he con¬ 
tinued. "'This Nation cannot survive half 
slave and half free." 

Not only was the Nation divided geograph¬ 
ically by the institution of slavery, but It also 
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Was divided Intellectually, emotionally, and 
economically. Accordingly, the great task 
that Lincoln performed was to bring unity 
out of that disunity, to rebuild the house 
that was divided, and to reunite through 
the terribly ultimate instruments of fratri¬ 
cidal strife the two sections of the United 
States of America In a bond of brotherhood 
which shall forever be indissoluble. 

Lincoln was a devotee of freedom. He was 
a constant adherent of liberty. From his 
earliest youth he never wavered In the reso¬ 
lution to hit slavery hard if he had the 
chance, and strike it he did when on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1863, he signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation, making free a race of men. 
The name of Lincoln is synonymous with the 
word “liberty.” It would be an interesting 
speculation to determine the attitude of 
Lincoln toward our present day problems in 
America. Probably his attitude is summed 
up best by his magnificent statement in his 
second inaugural address; 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a Just and lasting peace among our¬ 
selves and with all nations.” 

Thus it is apparent that Lincoln’s philoso¬ 
phy in the closing days of the Civil War en- 
compa.sscd some of the very problems with 
which wc are confronted today. But we may 
be certain that, above all other things, he 
would insist upon maintenance of liberty in 
America. He would have led the Influence of 
the United States to the maintenance of 
liberty throughout the world. 

For instance, I cannot imagine Abraham 
Lincoln being a party to a secret agreement 
whereby the United States without any right 
or authority agreed to barter away the inde¬ 
pendence of other peoples in this world at 
the close of a long and costly struggle in 
which they were involved. Indeed, I cannot 
Imagine Lincoln being a party to any vicious 
secret agreements between our country and 
any other nation, whatever the pressure or 
whatever the ostensible reason for such be¬ 
hind-the-scenes diplomacy. 

The American people are entitled to know 
What the foreign policy of their Government 
Is. They should not be misled by their 
Chief Executive into the belief that open 
covenants are openly arrived at and then, 
months later, discover an agreement made 
which was disclosed by the President not 
even to the Secretary of State. 

On the domestic scene, I doubt that Lin¬ 
coln would have tolerated the spectacle of 
the Federal Government dipping into the 
personal and private affairs of every Ameri¬ 
can citizen. ’The vast bureaucracy which 
has been built up in Washington during these 
New Deal times of the past 13 years would 
shock the Civil War President beyond any 
measure. It is difficult for anyone to dis¬ 
cover the rationality I'ehlnd the vast increase 
of bureaucratic government with which we 
are presently afflicted. One is driven to the 
conclusion that the New Deal administration 
would like to turn the American Govern¬ 
ment into a form which would Ignore the 
righ ' of local self-government and which 
would Inflict ’«ipon the citizens the totali¬ 
tarian regimes which lately have been so 
prevalent in Europe. This kind of dictator¬ 
ship Is utterly foreign to our American 
genius. 

I am sure you are not strangers to this kind 
of thing. Examples could be multiplied, but 
I cannot help but mention the case of the 
grocer In my district who, by Inadventence, 
charged 15 cents inste X of 14 cents for a can 
of Campbell’s soup, whereupon he was hauled 
before a kangaroo court and required to pay 
a substantial fine. This is but one out of 
the multitude of petty tyrannies which have 


come into being under the New Deal in the 
United States. 

For one, I hope the American people wake 
up to this danger before it is too late, 
and return to power In the Halls of Congress 
the Republican Party. In all sincerity 1 say 
to you that It is the one hope of saving the 
country. The Democratic Party is tied hand 
and foot by the New Dealers. Even if they 
would, they cannot escape the net of their 
own making. The fact is that the people of 
the United States will get a change of direc¬ 
tion in the policy of this Government only 
when they turn out the Democratic Party 
and return the Republicans to power. 

For example, ever since the inaugural of 
the New Deal President in 1933 there has 
been an ever-increasing public expenditure. 
In the last Republican administration, the 
largest annual Federal appropriation amount¬ 
ed to approximately $3,000,000,000. This 
amount was constantly increased until, at 
the peak of the New Deal peacetime expendi¬ 
tures, the annual Federal appropriation 
amounted to $9,000,000,000. This is entirely 
apart from the war expenditures which all 
of us recognize were necessary. 

But the fact is that the present adminis¬ 
tration comes up today with a staggering debt 
of $275,000,000,000—^nearly $2,000 for each 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 
This Is a situation that cannot be laughed 
off and cannot be shrugged away. It is a 
financial fact that must be faced, and sooner 
or later the American people must do so. 
The Democratic Party will not and cannot 
face it. Tills is demonstrated by the recent 
Budget presented to the Congress by the ad¬ 
ministration which does not balance; far 
from it. Expenditures for the first peacetime 
year since the close of World War II are 
scheduled at $35,000,000,000, with an esti¬ 
mated income of $31,000,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of $4,000,000,000. The Budget me8.sage 
does not attempt to disguise this incredibly 
unsound situation. 

It has been truthfully said that the surest 
way to wreck popular representative govern¬ 
ment is to destroy it upon the rocks of flnan- 
rial incompetence and extravagance. Cer¬ 
tainly these past 13 years have demonstrated 
beyond all doubt that the Democratic Party 
cannot administer the fliiunclal policies of 
our people effectively. I have often been 
tempted to smile a bit ironically at the 
adulation the Democrats pay to Andrew 
Jackson. Judging from their talk, he is the 
patron saint of the Democratic Party, and 
yet he abhored a public debt above every¬ 
thing else. For the first and only time in 
American history, during his administration 
Jackson wiped out any public debt of the 
United States of America. When Jackson’s 
administration came to a close, there was 
not one penny owed by this country. What 
a far cry from the present Democratic leader¬ 
ship which has Involved us in a stupendous 
and staggering debt and which still continues 
to Involve our people In the deep waters of 
financial Insecurity. 

Only by electing a Republican Congress In 
1946 and a Republican President In 1948 can 
the American people have any assurance of 
a change of direction away from unlimited 
deficit spending and unbounded bureaucracy. 
The time has come, in my judgment, to se¬ 
cure a change of direction from those de¬ 
structive and totalitarian policies: to bring 
our people back to Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, to restore local self-government, and 
to embark the United States and its people 
upon a new period of prosperity, leadership, 
and well-being. 

Please do not think I am pessimistic about 
our country. Far from It. With the right 
kind of leadership, the United States can 
even more fully be recognized as the fore¬ 
most Nation of the earth. One fact has 
emerged from this war with utter and abso¬ 
lute certainty—the gigantic productive ca¬ 
pacity of the United States. Many people 


may not realize It. but the fact is that our 
own country can out-produce all the rest of 
the world combined. This kind of productive 
capacity has come to us because of our free 
enterprise system, because of the liberty 
which we and Lincoln cherish. Let us see to 
It that today’s liberty Is maintained. Let us 
never deviate from the ideals of the man 
whose birthday we commemorate on this 
day. 


Housing and Education of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following statement 
from the national headquarters of Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars: 

VSTERANS OF FOREIGN WARS URGE HOUSING 

FOR VETERAN STUDENTS AND CALL FOR EXPAND¬ 
ING EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Citing the fact that 12,860,137 veterans 
from the armed services will be demohlllzed 
by the end of this year, the Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation and Education of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars today urged the 
expansion of education facilities in the 
United States. 

With current figures of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration revealing that a total of 657,333 
veterans have applied for education assist¬ 
ance under the provisions of Public Laws 16 
and 346, the VFW officials also called upon the 
people of the United States to open their 
doors and rent living quarters to the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of veterans who are anxi¬ 
ous to continue their education. Since the 
original law was passed 380,000 applications 
for educational aid have been approved by 
the Veterans’ Administration with 258,000 not 
yet located in schools. 

“The present rules of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration prevents them from interfering in 
any way with the institution that a veteran 
wants to attend,” the VFW office pointed out, 
“but this problem is directly'ln the lap of our 
school authorities. Something must be done 
and the action had better be forthcoming 
soon. There was a day when a boy would 
think of college only If someone In his family 
had had the advantages of higher education 
and knew what was best for their children. 
Today, however, the veterans arc school and 
college conscious because they see In It their 
means of advancement.” 

Pointing out that thousands of veterans 
are being refused admission to universities 
due to the lack of housing, teachers, and 
classrooms, the VFW called for planning and 
direct action from the educational system of 
the Nation. In New York there is the threat 
that this month 15,000 high-school graduates 
will be turned away from school doors be¬ 
cause of the Infiux of veterans who have been 
given first chance at facilities available. 

“The veteran Is being urged to utiliz e th e 
smaller colleges In the Nation,” the VFW 
office stated, “but that alone will not alle¬ 
viate the future situation. Housing, ex¬ 
panded colleges and universities, physical 
plants, and the retalnership of qualified In¬ 
structors are all problems that must be met 
and met within the near future unless edu¬ 
cation be denied the millions of veterans plus 
the youngsters of the Nation who will con¬ 
tinue education if given the proper op¬ 
portunity.” 
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Permanent UNO Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on the subject of a 
Bite that has today been selected in my 
district as permanent world headquar¬ 
ters for the United Nations Organization, 
I want to place in the Record the fol- 
Jowinc chronological r6sum6 of this his¬ 
toric event: 

In December 1945 the Congress of the 
United States by a concurrent resolu¬ 
tion of both Senate and House “invited 
the United Nations to locate the seat of 
the United Nations Organization witliin 
the United States of America.** 

This invitation was discussed at con¬ 
siderable length in the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission and was finally accepted and a 
subcommittee was appointed to select 
the actual site. The area of selection 
was narrowed by the whole committee to 
some spot on the eastern third of the 
United States, and finally ended as a 
choice between Hyde Park on the Hud¬ 
son River, a section near Boston, Mass., 
and the place on the Connecticut-New 
York line near Greenwich. 

Some of the areas considered, such as 
Hyde Park, had. through various citizen 
groups, expressed a local desire to be 
Belected as the seat, and had issued of¬ 
ficial invitations to the subcommittee 
which had been ratified by elected offi¬ 
cers or by town meetings. Many towns 
and districts both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and inland sent delega¬ 
tions to London, urging the selection of 
their neighborhood as the logical and 
most convenient site. The area around 
Greenwich, Conn., did not send any such 
delegation, nor urge the selection of it¬ 
self as the scat of the UNO. 

The actual selection was announced 
on February 3, 1946, by Mr. Stoyan Gav¬ 
rilovich of Yugoslavia, Chairman of the 
United Nations Site Selection Subcom¬ 
mittee, which had inspected a number of 
the proposed areas within a period of a 
few weeks. In .a 35-page report, the 
7-man subcommittee unanimously gave 
its first choice to the 42-squarc mile sec¬ 
tion covering parts of Fairfield County. 
Conn., and "Westchester County, N. Y.; 
taking in parts of the towns of Stamford 
and Greenwich, Conn.; and Harrison, 
Rye, North Castle, and Pound Ridge. 
N. Y. 

No statement was given as to the need 
for such a large area, which is some twen¬ 
ty-odd times larger than the principality 
of Monaco, an Independent sovereignty 
for the past several centuries, and also is 
greater in extent than such ancient free 
states as Andorra, and Is two-thirds as 
large as Europe’s prewar tax-free para¬ 
dise of Liechtenstein. 

Also, no statement was made as to the 
exact terms under which the area would 
be secured to the United Nations Organi¬ 


zation, other than by a treaty with the 
United States for relinquishment of all 
national rights over it. 

Some concern was immediately ex¬ 
pressed by the inhabitants and property 
owners of the district, as well as by those 
responsible for the railroads, motor bus, 
and truck lines, and other utilities which 
have the main trunks between New York 
and Boston located within the proposed 
enclave. 

As Representative for Fairfield County, 
the Fourth Connecticut District, natu¬ 
rally the Inquiries came to me. I asked 
for legal advice in regard to protecting 
the Interests of my constituents not only 
in thfeir property rights but in their in¬ 
choate rights as American citizens to 
choice of their dwelling places and preser¬ 
vation of their homesteads. 

The legal status of the proposed UNO 
area was found to be very unclear. Pre¬ 
liminary studies are all that have as yet 
been undertaken by our State Depart¬ 
ment on the exceedingly complex ques¬ 
tion. A draft of a convention, or treaty, 
which was drawn up in London in De¬ 
cember 1945 takes no account of indi¬ 
vidual property rights, but only touches 
on the ownership by the National Gov¬ 
ernment, which has no such rights under 
its Constitution nor under the constitu¬ 
tions of the States of Connecticut or New 
York. 

The drafted paragraph reads: 

(c) Tlie Government of the United States 
shall be responsible for expropriating and 
compensating, so far as necessary, all inter¬ 
ests in the land conveyed to the United 
Nations. 

(d) If, and insofar as, the land is not 
presented as a free gift to the United Na¬ 
tions, the United Nations shall pay to the 
Government of the United States a fair price 
for any land conveyed, which sum shall bo 
credited to the United States in the accounts 
of the United Nations and be set off against 
contributions due from tht; United States. In 
default of agreement, the price shall be de¬ 
termined by an expert selected by the Presi¬ 
dent of the International Court of Justice. 

The provisions suggested in this draft 
of a treaty will, of course, have to be 
ratified by the UNO in London, or after 
its transfer to temporary headquarters 
In New York City. Following that, and 
before the provisions can have any effect 
or any steps can be taken under the 
treaty as drafted, the whole treaty will 
have to be ratified by the Senate of the 
United States with a two-thirds vote as 
provided in our Constitution. 

Immediately on announcement of the 
selection of a site, the attorneys general 
of Connecticut and New York studied the 
draft treaty and expressed their belief 
that there are no constitutional or statu¬ 
tory barriers in cither State which would 
interfere with concluding or fulfilling the 
terms of the treaty. 

On February 6, In London, the site 
committee of the UNO voted to recom¬ 
mend to the General Assembly that pri¬ 
vate residents of the selected area be 
allowed to remain on their former prop¬ 
erties for an indefinite period as tenants 
of the UNO, except in such zones as 
might be restricted for special nonresi- 
dential purposes by the UNO. The ques¬ 
tion of taxes for such hold-over resi¬ 


dents, and for the communities and 
States losing taxable property to the 
international Organization was referred 
for study to a legal subcommittee. 

The site committee expressed its hope 
that it would not be necessary to obtain 
title through condemnation or expropri¬ 
ation, but that purchase through pri¬ 
vate agreements could be worked out in 
every individual case. 

All these placatory expressions of de¬ 
sire to proceed along peaceful lines did 
not fully reassure the residents of the 
area, particularly in view of reports from 
abroad in the daily newspapers as to the 
methods of displacement now followed 
by some of the governments represented 
on the UNO site committee. 

The citizens of Greenwich, the town 
selected as headquarters for the UNO, 
called a meeting for the night of Feb¬ 
ruary 5 to discuss the matter and to 
make known their sentiments as to the 
disposal of their community by inter¬ 
national expropriation. 

In response to the invitation of my 
fellow townsmen and constituents to 
make known to them my own knowledge 
and opinion in the matter, I sent a tele¬ 
gram to the town officials which read in 
part as follows: 

The site committee has indicated that It 
will not oppose the expressed wishes of a 
majority of the people in the site area chosen. 
It is my understanding that the townspeople 
are deeply divided on the issue. In order to 
accurately gage their true sentiment, I sug¬ 
gest that the issue be quickly submitted to a 
referendum vote, if the town meeting to¬ 
night does not conclusively and formally ex¬ 
press the feelings of Greenwich. Whatever 
action is taken or decision reached by Green¬ 
wich and/or Stamford, you inny be assured 
that I will present it as forcefully as I can to 
the Assembly, to Mr. Stettinius, American 
I>clegate to the UNO. and to the President. 

On February 6,1 received the following 
resolution incorporating my suggestion 
from the town meeting moderator: 

We respectfully Inform you that repre¬ 
sentatives of the Town of Greenwich, which 
Includes Greenwich, Cos Cob, Riverside, Old 
Greenwich and East Port Chester, with a 
population of 36,000 at its town meeting 
tonight adopted the following re-solutlons by 
vote of 2 to 1 or 110 to 65.16 being absent; 

Resolved, That it is tlie sense of the meeting 
that, while the residents of Greenwich are 
desirous of obtaining world peace througii 
the United Nations Organlzatlor, the Town 
of Greenwich should oppose the placing of 
the capital of the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion in or adjacent to Greenwich; and 

Resolved. That a referendum of the resi¬ 
dents of Greenwich shall be taken as soon us 
practicable. 

Prescott Bush. Moderator. 

Harold W. Allen, Tomi Clerk, 

On February 7,1 placed the resolution 
of the citizens of Greenwich before the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable James 
P. Byrnes, and I was assured that the 
officially expressed sentiment of the 
town of Greenwich would be transmitted 
by cable to the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion in London without delay. 

That this was, in fact, done, was indi¬ 
cated by subsequent news dispatches 
from the temporary seat of UNO. 

Considerable criticism has been voiced 
In some quarters as to the reluctant 
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stand taken by the citizens of Fairfield 
County toward having a world capital 
set down in their midst. I believe much 
of this criticism falls to understand the 
doubts expressed by my constituents. 
1 am sure that all of us are aware of the 
honor the choice does us and are 
eager to promote the functioning of this 
machinery for peace and that we will 
resist no reasonable demands to provide 
a site suflBcient for the real needs of such 
an organization. But many others be¬ 
sides citizens of Fairfield and Westches¬ 
ter Counties have expressed their as¬ 
tonishment at the territorial demands or 
expectations for the headquarters of 
UNO. 

Senator Vandenberg, one of our rep¬ 
resentatives to that Organization, made 
one statement which has met with ap¬ 
proval both in the very pro-UNO Wash¬ 
ington Post and from the shrewdly well- 
informed observer Mr. William Philip 
Simms, whose articles I append: 

[From the Washington Post of February 10, 
1946] 

UNITED NATIONS CAPITAL 

Senator Vandenberg did well to speak out 
against the “fabulous and fantastic’’ idea 
that the United Nations needs 42 square 
miles of “high-priced area" for its head¬ 
quarters. “In my humble view." the Michi¬ 
gander Is quoted as saying in London, “the 
equivalent of a comfortable college campus 
should suffice, and would be far more In 
keeping with the genius of this precious in¬ 
stitution which we serve. Let us not mis¬ 
take pomp for power." The Senator was 
echoing many protests already made in this 
and other countries against the site finders* 
recommendations. Those protests have at 
least induced the champions of the North 
Stamford-Greenwich site to reduce the area 
they propose to acquire. 

What the committee was sent forth to do 
was to find a suitable headquarters for the 
United Nations. What it actually did was to 
select a highly expensive site for a world 
capital. We think the distinction is plain. 
An appropriate headquarters would consist 
of buildings for the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the Secretariat, with a reason¬ 
able amount of space for future expansion 
and possibly an airport. On the other hand, 
a world capital implies a new city roughly 
comparable to Washington, Including, in ad- 
dtion to United Nations buildings, stores, 
office buildings, restaurants, theaters, night 
clubs, and large residential areas. Only if 
such a city is to be built could the acquisi¬ 
tion of 40 to 60 square miles of expensive 
land be Justified. 

We doubt that the General Assembly has 
any intention or desire to creat a full-fledged 
world capital at this date. If it does, there 
are many more appropriate iites than the 
North Greenwich-Stamford area which could 
be chosen. Indeed, if that Is the intention, 
the whole question of whether the world 
capital should be located in the United States 
might well be reviewed. But we think it is 
safe to assume that a majority of the dele¬ 
gates have no such plan In mind. They prob¬ 
ably want only an attractive and conven¬ 
ient site for a headquarters. In that event, 
the people who operate the world organiza¬ 
tion will live in an established American com¬ 
munity or communities. We think it would 
be much better this way. If the Assembly 
takes this point of view, it will obviously 
wish to choose a less grandiose sit? than the 
North Greenwlch-Stamford area—one reason¬ 
ably close to a city in which the United 


Nations staff and families could be readily 
absorbed. 

UNO PRINCIPALITT 

(By William Philip Simms) 

Proud though Americans are to have the 
UNO’s permanent scat in the United States, 
Congress is far from unanimous on the size 
and location of the establishment. 

Whether the site finally chosen goes to the 
east coast, west coast, or in between, most 
Members seem to feel with Michigan’s Senator 
Vandenberg. that 42 square miles, as pro¬ 
posed by the UNO Commission, borders on the 
fantastic. Something about the size of a 
university campus, Mr. Vandenberg said, 
ought to be ample. Nor does there seem to 
be any pressing need to locate it In an already 
thickly populated section where land Is at a 
premium. ^ 

Those who share this view are all the more 
Inclined to favor a less ostentatious home for 
UNO because they know that the UNO expects 
the United States to bear an equitable share 
of its expenses. An equitable share of 
UNRRA, it is recalled, was about 76 percent 
of the total. 

The area of Monaco, world playground on 
the Riviera, Is only 8 square miles. It has a 
population of 26,000—not counting the 
thousands of tourists who go there annually. 

The entire Island of Hong Kong, with more 
than 1.600.000 inhabitants, is only 36 square 
miles, yet It includes Victoria, one of the 
earth’s finest ports. 

The International Settlement known as 
Shanghai, together with its suburbs, parks, 
race tracks, and residential area boasts less 
than half the space earmarked for the UNO. 
Yet within it are to be found some of the 
world’s greatest banks, commercial houses, 
warehouses, docks, harbor facilities, and ho¬ 
tels. Shanghai, before the war, had well over 
1,500,000 inhabitants. 

The old League of Nations, at Geneva, oc¬ 
cupied only a fraction of the space now asked 
for UNO. 

Before the UNO meeting in London, the 
ir.ipression of members supposed to know 
was that the site would go to the west 
coast. Some went further than that. They 
said it was “in the bag” for San Francisco. 
But when the matter came up, Britain, 
France, and one or two others put up a strong 
fight to keep it in Europe. They finally 
agreed, however, to drop their objections to 
an American site provided it would be on 
the cast coast. 

Europeans would not have so far to travel. 
They overlooked the fact that half the pop¬ 
ulation of the globe live in Asia. The 
Greenwlch-Stamford location, according to 
the Australian member of the Commission, 
W. R. Hodgson, was not among the numerous 
Bites offered. The Commission, he said, “dis¬ 
covered" it themselves. 

The Australians still want San Francisco. 
So do a number of Latin-Americans. The 
French as well as some others are opposed 
to any site near New York. They say there 
are too many high-pressure groups there 
from every quarter of the globe. Some of the 
small nations fear the Connecticut selection 
would make for high costs, part of which 
they will be called upon to pay. And Con¬ 
gress, which will have to finance the deal— 
and which would have to buy back both 
land and buildings If the UNO ever decided 
to move somewhere else—is generally opposed 
to the creation of any such principality. 

Mr. Speaker, in this matter I believe 
the emphasis should be placed less on 
width of territory and more on extending 
the area of human freedom. That is the 
purpose for which we look to the UNO 
with hopeful eyes. 


The FEPC Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
C. F. Byrns from the Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Times Record of February 9, 1946: 

A FILIBUSTER DEFEATED A CONGRESSIONAL 
MISTAKE 

(By C. F. Byrns) 

The long filibuster against the FEPC bill 
Is expected to end Saturday afternoon with 
complete victory for opponents of the bill. 

The Senate will vote on a proposal to limit 
debate and force the bill to a final vote. 
It Is conceded the bill would pass If put to 
a vote. It is likewise conceded that the pro¬ 
posal to limit debate cannot get the re¬ 
quired two-thirds majority. So It will fall, 
and the Senate will have to get on to other 
business. The FEPC Is dead, for the present. 
Probably it will arise again. 

This filibuster differs from many which 
have been attempted in past years. It dif¬ 
fers in the quality of men who have carried 
it on. It differs In the nature of the pro¬ 
posal they were trying to defeat. This waa 
no shoddy piece of demagoguery. It was a 
sincere effort of the men from the South 
to keep the Congress of the United States 
from making a terrible mistake. They have 
succeeded. In this Instance the men who 
have conducted the filibuster are entitled 
to the thanks of the Nation, not to the con¬ 
tempt which so often has rightfully been 
visited upon men who have used this weapon 
to defeat a majority bill. 

Democracy should function so as to pro¬ 
tect the rights of the minority as well as to 
carry out the will of the majority. If those 
two objectives seem at times to be directly 
opposed, then they are directly opposed. Yet 
each is necessary at times. This was one 
of the times when the right of a Senator to 
talk as long as he likes has been used to ac¬ 
complish an excellent end. 

If anyone thinks the Southern Senators 
who have fought so long against the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission bill were 
not truly representative of their people, then 
he is mistaken. Recently, Senator Harry 
Dtrd, of Virginia, one of the southern fili- 
busterers, sent telegrams to governors of all 
Southern States and asked whether they felt 
their Senators reflected the views of their 
people. Without exception the replies as¬ 
serted that the people of their States were 
opposed to FEPC and commended the stand 
of their Senators. 

The sponsors of FEPC have urged it as a 
measure to protect the rights of minority 
groups to an equal break in employment. 
Perhaps some of them think it strange that 
anybody should be opposed to such a meas¬ 
ure. The southern Senators and others who 
have opposed this measure are not trying to 
oppress minority groups. Rather they are 
trying, with Imminent success, to defeat 
a bill which would do Irreparable damage to 
the rights of minorities of every sort all over 
this country. In the North as well as the 
South. If this bill ever became the law. we 
should see the most powerful, most obnox¬ 
ious, and perhaps the most numerous of all 
the bureaucracies armed with power to In¬ 
vade every business in America with six or 
more persons, dictate who should be hired 
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and who should be fired, who should bo pro¬ 
moted and who should be demoted, applying 
a racial or religious percentage yardstick to 
the make-up of the employees of every en¬ 
terprise. Such an effort could only fan Into 
fiame smoldering racial and religious preju¬ 
dices which happily are being gradually 
eliminated by Increasing tolerance and good 
will between the varying groups which make 
up America. 

A small example of what an FEPC would 
mean is an incident which occurred under 
the temporary FEPC In Dallas a year or so 
ago. The FEPC there tried to force the 
Dallas News to quit running classified ads 
advertising for a colored maid or a white 
maid. The FEPC said that was racial dis¬ 
crimination and the ad should call for only 
a maid, without distinction as to color, 
fcsome people want colored maids. Some want 
white. It is sheer stupidity and cruelly un¬ 
fair to applicants to deny them Information 
as to whether they would be acceptable or to 
try to force an employer to take one when 
she wanted the other If the FEPC bill should 
pass, that sort ol stupidity would become com¬ 
monplace, backed by law and stiff penalties. 

The southern Senators have performed a 
noble service for the most helpless member 
of the smallest minority groups in America. 
The majority in the Senate was wrong, ter¬ 
ribly wrong. It is fortunate the power to 
filibuster existed and was used so effectively. 


The Strike Vote 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb¬ 
ruary 12 I asked NLRB for copies of the 
ballots used in the election.^ held by it to 
determine whether there should be a 
strike of General Motors and the .steel 
employee.s. 

The ballots received are as follows: 
United States of America—War Labor Dis¬ 
putes Act—Official Ballot 

For employee.^ of certain companies having 
collective-bargaining agreements with United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO. 

Major issues Involved In the dispute: 

The demand of United Steelworkers of 
■ America, CIO. for a $2 per day Increase in 
wages for employees covered by contracts be¬ 
tween certain companies and United Steel¬ 
workers of America. CTO. 

Efforts being utilized for settlement of the 
dispute: 

The Secretary of the Department of Labor 
has been advised of the dispute and is making 
appropriate settlement efforts. 

mark an "x” in the square of tour choice 

If you spoil your ballot, return it to the 
Board’s agent and obtain a new one. 

Do you wish to permit an Interruption of 
war production in wartime as a result of this 
dispute? 


Yes_ □ 

No......I_ □ 


Do not sign this ballot. Fold and drop Into 
ballot box. 


United States of America—War Labor 
Disputes Act—Official Ballot 
For employees of certain plants of General ^ 
Motors Corp. 

The major issues Involved In this dispute 
and affecting all employees covered by the 


contract between General Motors Corp. and 
UAW-CIO are: 

1. A 30-pcrcent wage Increase. 

2. Seniority protection for displaced work¬ 
ers in certain reconverted plants. 

3. The establishment of rules in each plant 
for permanent transfer between occupational 
groups and for filling vacancies and now posi¬ 
tions. 

The major local issues involved arc: Shift 
preference: an elimination of piecework and 
incentive systems; elimination of spread 
ratea for production Jobs; the application 
or establishment of local seniority agree¬ 
ments; operation of grievance procedures; 
production standards. 

Efforts are being made to adjust this dis¬ 
pute by direct negotiation between the par¬ 
ties and by Commissioners of Conciliation of 
the Department of Labor. 

MARK AN “x" in THE SQUARE OF YOUR CHOICE 

If you Spoil your ballot, return It to the 
Board's agent and obtain a new one. 

Do you wish to permit an interruption of 
war production In wartime as a result of this 
dispute? 


Yes_>-.... n 

No_____□ 


Do not sign this ballot. Fold and drop 
Into ballot box. 

Mr. Speaker, after looking them over, 
how would you vote if you were an em¬ 
ployee? 


The Argentine Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent statement concern¬ 
ing reasons for the issuance of the Blue 
Book by our Government with reference 
to conditions in Argentina is contained in 
an article by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and appear¬ 
ing in the February 15 issue of that news¬ 
paper, and under leave granted I sub¬ 
mit same herewith: 

(By Roscoe Drummond, chief of the Wash¬ 
ington bureau of the Christian Science 

Monitor) 

Washington. —The charges contained in 
the United States Government's blue book 
go far beyond any ordinary diplomatic dis¬ 
pute between Argentina and the United 
St'^tps. 

The issue Is not one of recognition versus 
nonrecognition. It has nothing to do with 
Intervention versus nonintervention. It Js 
In no way a personal controversy between 
bluff, plain-speaking Assistant Secretary of 
State Sprullle Braden and Col. Juan D. Peron, 
who would like to regularize his Argentinian 
dictatorship by rigged elections February 24. 

Only incidentally is the issue one of Ameri- 
can-Argentinian relations. 

The real Issue is whether the Western 
Hemisphere is to become an asylum for 
European nazlsm—a shelter for those who, 
failing to kill freedom in the world up to 
now, are using it to prepare for another try. 

It is whether the other American Repub¬ 
lics are to stand by idly while in Argentina, 
Germans proceed to construct a complete 
duplicate of the military-industrial dictator¬ 
ship they fashioned at home. 


The issue is whether we are watching the 
seeds of a transplanted nazlsm be watered 
and nourished In the Western Hemisphere or 
whether they are to be subjected to the 
roughest diplomatic, political, and economic 
drought which the Western Hemisphere 
Jointly can muster against them. 

It is whether, having fought a World War 
to prevent being conquered by nazlsm, the 
victorious nations have to count themselves 
helpless to cope with resurgent nazlsm in 
the peace. 

Now the United States is giving to the 
world in general and to the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere In particular Its detailed and docu¬ 
mented case that the Argentine regime has 
been and still is a willing tool of Hitlerism, 
that It is the home of active and powerful 
German agents, that it knowingly is pro¬ 
viding the base for a new totalitarian war 
machine, that it is preparing the springboard 
for a World War III. 

At last, fortunately, the facts, many of 
which already have been printed in Roland 
Hall Sharp’s dLspatches In the Christian Sci¬ 
ence Monitor, are fully In the open, factually 
supported and officially sponsored by an 
American Government which has no purpose 
other than to serve the true Interests of Pan- 
American unity. 

But there is no purpose to be served in 
preserving Just a facade of inter-American 
unity and permitting that facade to cloak 
and nestle the forces of Its own destruction. 

It now is evident that the United States, 
along with the other American republics, 
made an honest mistake in holding out the 
good neighborly hand at Mexico City to the 
Argentine regime, and In accepting, as 
though they were given In good faith, the 
pledges that regime gave at the time that 
In declaring war on Germany it meant to 
clean out the Nazi agents In its midst. At 
San Francisco the United States honored that 
political mistake and reluctantly acted to 
seat Argentina as a charter member of the 
United Nations. 

While the Peron dictatorship was assuring 
America and the other United Nations that it 
was repudiating the Axis, acting to expel its 
agents and Join the Allies, it was assuring 
the Germans that this was Just convenient 
double-talk. Its assurances to the Germans 
proved correct. Its assurances to the Allie.s 
proved false. 

There was understandable pressure by the 
other American Republics to get Argentina 
back Into the family fold at Mexico City, 
and at that time the United States did not 
have a sufficiently final and proved case to 
resist that pressure. Since then, the evi¬ 
dence has veritably piled in from captured 
Nazi documents and from the verified testi¬ 
mony of German political and military lead¬ 
ers. The evidence Is that the Argentine re¬ 
gime has been In “complicity with the enemy” 
before the war, during the war, and since the 
war. , 

Until this enemy-accomplice regime either 
falls of Its own weight or is effectively re¬ 
pudiated by the Argentinian people—who 
themselves are victims—it Is difficult to see 
how the American Republics can do business 
with a western hemispheric Hitlerism. 


Deliberate Starvation Must Stop 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to have permanent peace, it must be a 
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peace based upon justice. If we are to 
have permanent peace, starvation of 
millions of the vanquished people, a la 
Morgenthau plan, must cease. The time 
has come that we realize that the people 
of no nation were responsible for World 
War n. That those responsible for 
World War n, as in all wars, were the 
rulers, not the people. Again we must 
realize that one atrocity does not make 
another atrocity right. 

If we are to have permanent peace 
the Atlantic Charter must become part 
of the United Nations Charter. No 
nation must be allowed to liquidate other 
nations’ people or steal all or part of 
their territory. These vanquished na¬ 
tions, not all vanquished by Hitler, but 
some by our own allies, must be assured 
that they will again be allowed to resur¬ 
rect their nation without hindrance or 
interference from any other nation. 

It is with these high ideals of Ameri¬ 
canism in mind that I call your atten¬ 
tion to a letter to the President written 
by Henry C. Luckey, former Democratic 
Congressman from Nebraska: 

January 30, 1046. 
President Harry S. Truman, 

The While House. Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. President: This letter Is writ¬ 
ten In the mast sincere spirit of helpfulness 
realizing the tremendous responsibilities you 
are facing. 

You undoubtedly have received hundred.^ 
of thousands of letters asking what can be 
done to correct famine conditions and mass 
starvation and economic confusion in cen¬ 
tral Europe. 

According to the Morgenthau-Potsdam 
Conference the German people are made re¬ 
sponsible for their own welfare. How can 
this be done with their cities In rubble, their 
railroads and factories destroyed and 
stripped, with only 6 to 10 or 20 percent 
of their industries operating and their fields 
bare or taken from them? So far there is 
no semblance of a workable plan for the 
reconstruction of an European economic 
entity. 

It is not necessary to go into details for 
these conditions are too well known. Ger¬ 
many has been turned into one great con¬ 
centration camp the like of which the world 
has never seen before. By our policies and 
our apparent approval of this atrocious pro¬ 
gram of mass starvation we have become re¬ 
sponsible for the conditions there now pre¬ 
vailing. By our course we are sabotaging 
every tenet on which Christianity is founded 
and wc are destroying every basis on which 
a Just and lasting peace can and must be 
built. Did we lie in 1943 when we promised 
that the people of the Axis need not fear 
unconditional surrender to the United Na¬ 
tions—we shall bring food for the starving 
and medicine for the sick? 

As true as there is a just God in heaven 
these atrocities we now are a party to, will 
some day rebound against us. A spirit of 
hate and vengeance cannot build a lasting 
peace. Only by reestablishing moral norms, 
and on their basis, can world order and world 
peace be builded and maintained. If this 
war results only in vengeance, power politics, 
spheres of influence and a renewed impetus 
to imperialism, we have lost the peace and 
our efforts in World War II have been in vain 

If utter chaos is to be avoided in Europe— 
which may well engulf the whole world—we 
must stop deliberate mass starvation and 
bring about conditions by which these dis¬ 
traught peoples can again rehabilitate them¬ 
selves, both economically and morally in or¬ 
der to become respectable members of the 
families of nations. 


To aid along these lines the ban on sending 
relief supplies—food, clothing, and medi¬ 
cines—to the American zone of occupation in 
Germany must be lifted. Communication 
by mall must be reestablished. Americans 
with next of kin In Germany have a right 
to communicate with their relatives. Amer¬ 
ican religious organizations must be per¬ 
mitted to cooperate with and aid similar or¬ 
ganizations in Germany in order to re¬ 
habilitate the churches and Christian life. 
Only the Christian concept can save the 
world. If this falls nothing is left but force 
and the atomic bomb—the fruits of a ma¬ 
terialistic age. 

Mr. President, the evils arising out of the 
Morgenthau-Potsdam policy can be corrected 
although much irreparable damage has al¬ 
ready been done. You, Mr. President, as the 
highest authority In the land, have the power 
to bring about changes for th better. This, 
in the name of humanity, we urge you to do 
and to this end you have our full support. 

Most sincerely, 

Henry C. Luckey, 

Member of Congress in Seventy^ 
fourth and Seventy-fifth Sessioiis, 


Atomic Energy and World Cooperation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include for printing in the 
Record the radio comments of Mr. Paul 
Bolton, of Austin, Tex., reporting a great 
addre.ss made by Dr. R. H. Montgomery 
of the University of Texas, who has 
served his country well in many difiS- 
cult asignments. This speech impressed 
me more than anything I have heard or 
seen with the immediate neces.sity for 
effective cooperation of all people and 
nations of the world, if we are to survive 
the atomic age. Mr. Bolton’s com¬ 
ments follow: 

Atomic Energy and World Cooperation 
(By Paul Bolton) 

Good afternoon, Texans. Today I had a 
script ready talking about GI education at 
Camp Swift again. I spent a lot of time on 
that script. But the GI’s at Camp Swift 
will have to wait. 

I went over to the bunk at noon today and 
deposited my pay check and inquired about 
my balance and felt very set up indeed at its 
comfortable size, and then I stopped and 
talked with President Walter Bremond about 
how terrible prices are on real estate, and I 
put In the back of my mind, "Do a story soon 
on real-estate values." But bank accounts 
and real-estate values seem of very little 
importance to me right now. 

Bank accounts and real-estate values and 
business deals and GI education, names of 
returning servicemen, what politician is 
sniping at what other politician, how many 
poll-tax receipts Steve Helflngton has is¬ 
sued—all of those things aren’t very impor¬ 
tant right now. 

Last night I had an argument with my 
college student daughter over whether ad¬ 
vertising is a vice or a virtue and the argu¬ 
ment waxed hot and fast and I was very 
pleased to see her thinking for herself even 
though our thinking didn’t coincide. And 
1 thought some time soon I might make a 


report on that subject. But it seems utterly 
unimportant right now. 

Because I have just heard a speech, the 
most important speech I have ever heard 
under any circumstances. 

In the light of that .speech nothing is im¬ 
portant except what that man talked about. 

The speaker was Dr. R. H. Montgomery. 
He didn’t say anything perhaps you haven’t 
alres^dy read. But hearing him say it, seeing 
him sweat with earnestness, I wish I had the 
power to put across to you the sincerity, the 
earnestness, the urgency. 

Bob Montgomery started off calmly to a 
roomful of business and professional men. 
Men like myself, engrossed in their own busi¬ 
nesses, each with his own prejudices and 
follies. Governor Stevenson sat up close to 
the speaker and stayed throughout the 
speech, because some of it was directed to 
him, that part about Edwards Plateau. Men 
like Fred Adams, who makes extracts, and 
Joe Carrington, who sells insurance and milk 
cows. Fine Arts Dean Doty, Capitalist Dave 
Reed, who brought hi.': wife and sat up close, 
Bob Montgomery started off calmly enough. 
He said, "I am not going to make any witti¬ 
cisms. I am going to scare the living hell 
out of you." And I may add, he did Just 
that. 

technological advances 

Bob Montgomery explained that In his 
early days as a professor he evolved a formula. 
He’s been 25 years trying to prove that for¬ 
mula. Here it is: Social changes are forced 
by technological change. It Is a variation 
of another natural law: Every action must 
have an equal reaction. Stated in terms 1 
could understand, what he was saying was 
that every technological advance made by 
man—the discovery of fire, sails on a sailboat, 
the rudder on the same sailboat, the bow and 
arrow, gunpowder—every technological ad¬ 
vance has brought about revolutionary 
change in men's living. But the earlier ad¬ 
vances didn’t seem revolutionary because 
they weie slow. The sail was used first on a 
diigout and scores of years passed before it 
was put on a ship. 

But most of the change has come in the 
last 100 yer.rs—in the years the sclenti.st has 
been free. Some 300 years ago, they burned 
at the stake the scientist who Invented the 
telc.scope. Today scientists are free. And 
technological improvements have been 
crammed into a fraction of a second of the 
world’s lifetime, a mere 100 years. 

Tlien Bob Montgomery pointed down at 
Coke Stevenson and said, "Fifty years ago, 
when I lived cut on the Edwards Plateau 
where you lived, that section was clo.ser to 
ancient Egypt than it was to our times to¬ 
day. This month this Science News Letter 
which I hold in my hand printed the tech¬ 
nological achievements of 1945 alone, and it 
took 20 pages of small type to print them." 

Then Bob Montgomery paused and looked 
at his audience, and put his chin in his hand 
and leaned on the pedestal In front of him 
and said, "Now man has reached through the 
veil and seized the power of the gods." 

ATOMIC energy 

"Over on that blackboard," he went on, and 
his voice went up an octave, "over on that 
blackboard is a formula. If you forget every¬ 
thing else you know, remember that formula. 
E equals M times C squared Everything, 
everything we know as matter, is electricity. 
The amount of electricity which composed 
this package of cigarettes is equal to the 
weight of this package times the speed of 
light squared. In Washington I took my ring 
to a jeweler and had him weigh it and I 
applied this formula to that weight. E56 
equals M times the speed of light squared. 
In this ring, this ring is composed of enough 
electricity to equal more than 36,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power.” Then Bob grinned 
over at Mux Starke, the LCRA man, and 
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paid, **WhRt does that do to your Colorado 
River dams?” 

Then he held up his ring bo we could all 
see it. “The bombs we dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki." he said, “they were smaller 
than the stone in this ring. 

“I could carry an atom bomb in a hollow 
tooth which would kill everyone in London. 

“When we dropped those bombs on Japan 
we picked out the smallest cities in terms of 
civilian population.“ And when Bob Mont¬ 
gomery said “we," he meant the first person 
pronoun because he was connected with that 
unit of government which selected bombing 
objectives. 

He said. “We killed as few people as we 
possibly could." 

He said, “It doesn’t kill with explosive 
force. It’s the heat. That heat vaporizes 
concrete, rock, steel. 

“That bomb over Hiroshima, we held it to 
explode 6 miles up. It pushed the earth 
down 36 feet in the center of the explosion. 

“We’re making bombs bigger now. Some 
say 20,000 times bigger. That means that, 
if we exploded one of the new bombs 6 miles 
up. with one bomb we could kill every living 
thing from San Antonio to Waco." 

And the scientists were not certain, when 
they dropped the first bomb, whether It 
would or wouldn’t start a chain reaction, 
exploding other atoms, such as hydrogen, in 
the air. 

“I heard one of them testify," said Dr. 
Montgomery, “that such a chain reaction 
was quite probable." One scientist told a 
congressional committee that carbon was the 
most likely to be affected in a chain reaction. 
If that happened, the earth would, in one- 
seventh of a second, become a sun. 

“Now." said Dr. Montgomery, “we have this 
secret In our hands. We have this power of 
the gods. But how long will It stay ours? 
The leading nuclear physicist In the world 
probably is a Ocandlnavlan who Is now work¬ 
ing with the Russians. And Argentina, a 
great many of the leading Nazi scientists have 
gone to Argentina." 

THE NEXT ATOMIC WAR 

*Trobably the thing we’d like to do." he 
said, “is to kill off our enemies. We’ve always 
had to fight. I don’t relish not fighting. I 
like to fight. But the trouble Is, If we fight 
once more, that's It. 

"The next war will simply be the last war. 
There won’t be any people left. Nor any life 
of any kind. The earth will revert to Its 
primal state of electricity or energy or what¬ 
ever you want to call it." 

ATOMIC PEACE 

“But If by some luck we don’t hove another 
war, and do learn to use this atomic power? 

"Well, you can make anything out of any- 
Ihlng. Literally. Right now, today, you can 
send a dime to a laboratory In the East and 
they’ll make It into whatever you want. 
Gold. Diamond. A glass of water. Or a 
shot of cyanide. 

“It’s in the laboratory experiment stage 
now. Next year you’ll be buying a chemical 
set for your youngster with which he can 
transmute elements." 

“I asked these scientists,’’ Montgomery 
went on. “whether for purposes of dramatiz¬ 
ing my talk I could say you can have streets 
paved with gold In Austin 41 you want them. 

“And they said for me to tell you, ‘Hell, yes, 
you can have streets paved with gold. It 
wouldn’t make very good pavement. We can 
also build pearly gates for them If they’d like.’ 

“And with their new microscopes they’re 
finding out all about germs. It won’t be 
long. If wo live, before curing germ diseases 
will become a Job for a high-school boy. 

“Inside a year, in my opinion, every germ 
disease will be gone. 

“Wr are In fact the last earth-bound gen¬ 
era lion, if we survive. Our children will 


have the two things for whl'ih man has 
always sought. On the one hand, endless 
material, to make anything. On the other, 
the power of the gods to make it. But If our 
children survive us. we've got to make this a 
Christian world. We’ve got to live in a 
brotherhood of man. 

"I don’t like the Idea.either, of being broth¬ 
ers to Russians. And Africans, and Republi¬ 
cans. And some Democrats. 

“But that’s the way It is. 

“And it’s not something for our children to 
decide. It’s up to us. 

“Why Just a few months ago I had luncheon 
with the then Secretary of Agriculture. Wlck- 
ard. He served a filet steak. After we fin¬ 
ished he said ‘How was the steak; like your 
Texas steaks?' 

“I replied. ’Well, I never did raise any that 
good but my neighbors did. Is it a Texas 
steak?* 

"He said. ‘Your steak was made by the Mon¬ 
santo Chemical Co. In St. Louis, out of but¬ 
termilk and woodpulp.* ’’ 

Well Dr. Montgomery said a lot of other 
startling things. I don't have time to repeat 
them all. But one of the men who listened 
asked him a question. This man was C. M. 
Ell well, the book salesman. He said, "Bob. I 
haven’t got a bomb. What In the hell can I 
do about It?" 

And Bob shook his head. “I don't know 
exactly. Except that you can do your best 
to tell Washington that we want peace and 
that we’ve got to have peace. We probably 
have to have one world government. A 
United States of the world." 

And that was about all of his speech, but 
when I left the men were crowded around 
him, bombarding him with questions. And 
he was trembling and sweating. Because as 
he said the scientists and the men who have 
worked on this deal are the worst scared of 
all. 

And Dr. Montgomery is also 111. He has 
been told to take a rest or theyTl be reading 
memorials to him. So he’s going to make 
Just one more speech. He’s going to talk 
next Monday night at the city library audi¬ 
torium. He says he will talk as long as two 
people stay there to listen to him. Because 
he feels this way about It. 

He feels very much as his father used to 
feel about the unregenerate cowboys in the 
Edwards Plateau country. His father was 
a Baptist frontier preacher. And that 
preacher felt that so long as there was a 
single sinful cowboy on the ranges, he was 
responsible for that cowboy’s soul. 

Bob Montgomery feels that so long as 
there is a single Individual in the world who 
does not realize what the atomic bomb 
means, he Is personally responsible not only 
lor their souls but for their very lives. 

And he Is preaching salvation, yours and 
mine. I hope you go out and listen to him 
Monday night. I’ll guarantee this. If he 
doesn’t make you get religion. If he doesn’t 
convince you that we must have a brother¬ 
hood of man, he’ll certainly do what he 
did to that luncheon club today. He’ll scare 
the living hell out of you. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 


address delivered by me in Cleveland, 
Ohio, commemorating the anniversary oX 
Lithuanian Independence: 

Normally, my dear friends, a birthday cele¬ 
bration is a gay and festive occasion. The 
celebrant Is congratulated by his friends and 
feted by his family in an atmosphere of Joy 
and congratulation. 1 feel 1 can speak with 
authority on this subject, because it hap¬ 
pens that my birthday coincides with the 
birthday of the modern, free Lithuania. I 
very much fear, however, that the same can- 
iviot be said for the birthday we are met here 
to commemorate today. Because, in cele¬ 
brating the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence, we find that cour¬ 
ageous nation, which should be the true 
celebrant of the occasion. l3fing stricken un¬ 
der the occupation of an alien power. 

It is quite understandable to me that this 
anniversary program should be overcast with 
the grimmest and most foreboding feelings. 
This deep concern. I am sure, arises not only 
from a realization of Lithuania’s present 
plight, but from a fear of worse catastrophes 
to come. I have in mind especially the re¬ 
cent elections conducted throughout the So¬ 
viet Union February 10. The Lithuanian 
people, whose Independence Is still recognized 
by the American Government, were forced to 
vote In those elections as an Integral part of 
the Soviet Union. I do not believe that the 
full significance of the move on the part 
of the Soviet has reached the consciousness 
of either the American people or their Gov¬ 
ernment. The notorious elections of the 
14th and 16th of July 1940 were bad news, 
but from reports I have received, the present 
elections represent an even bolder usurpa¬ 
tion by Russia of the rights of supposedly 
free men. 

The mere fact that Russia has the effron¬ 
tery to Include Lithuania In this universal 
Russian election is proof positive that she 
considers Lithuania part and parcel of the 
Soviet Union. If she i' allowed to get away 
with this without official protest on the part 
of governments which have pledged them¬ 
selves repeatedly to sustain the rights of all 
peoples to self-determination she will con¬ 
sider the matter closed and her predatory 
objective accomplished. The fact that we 
still formally recognize Lithuania as a nation 
will mean little in the face of our tacit con¬ 
sent to Russia's assumption through these 
elections of control over Lithuania. This is 
the stuff that appeasement is made of The 
nations which should protest let things drift 
along, while the aggressor nation makes one 
step after another in pursuit of its nefarious 
ends. If the United States still holds the 
position which was expressed by our State 
Department In 1940, now is the time for it to 
reaffirm that position. On July 23, 1940, the 
Acting Secretary of State said: 

“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political independ¬ 
ence and territorial integrity of the three 
small Baltic Republics—Estonia. Latvia, and 
Lithuania—were to be deliberately annihi¬ 
lated by one of their more powerful neighbors 
have been rapidly drawing to their conclu¬ 
sion. 

“Prom the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independent and 
democratic form of government, the people 
of the United States have watched their 
admirable progress in self-government with 
deep and sympathetic Interest. 

“The policy of this Government is uni¬ 
versally known. 

“The people of the United States are op¬ 
posed to predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. 

“They are likewise opposed to any form of 
intervention of the part of one state, how¬ 
ever powerful, in the domestic concerns of 
any other sovereign state, however weak. 
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•‘These principles constitute the very 
foundations upon which the existing rela¬ 
tionship between the 21 sovereign republics 
of the New World rests. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the convic¬ 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are in¬ 
herent once again governs the relations be¬ 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of Justice, 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization Itself—cannot be pre¬ 
served.“ 

If, in the words of the State Department, 
the United States “continues to stand by 
these principles" then we should raise our 
voices at this time when they are so obviously 
being contravened. 

In his Navy day speech of last October 27, 
President Truman voiced the same general 
principles—these particularly apply to the 
case of Lithuania. 

"V/e believe in the eventual return of 
sovereign rights and self-government to all 
peoples who have been deprived of them 
by force. 

“We shall approve no territorial changes 
In any friendly part of the world unless they 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned. 

“We believe that all peoples who are pre¬ 
pared for self-government should be permit¬ 
ted to choose their own form of govern¬ 
ment by their own freely expressed choice, 
without interference from any foreign source. 
That is true in Europe, in Asia, In Africa, as 
well as in the Western Hemisphere. 

We shall refuse to recognize any govern¬ 
ment Imposed upon any nation by the force 
of any foreign power. In some cases It may 
be Impossible to prevent forceful imposition 
of such a government. But the United 
States will not recognize any such govern¬ 
ment.” 

The issue raised by the Russians' high¬ 
handed actions in the matter of the recent 
elections challenges the conscience of Amer¬ 
ica. Either we mean what we say in these 
high-sounding expressions of principle, or 
we do not. When a concrete problem such 
as this arises, we must speak out or prove 
falthle.ss to the peoples we have encouraged 
by stating them. In view of the situation 
arising out of these elections, I say that our 
Government shoTild Immediately reaffirm and 
reiterate its recognition of Lithuania as a 
free and independent nation. Only thus can 
we keep the record clear and our consciences 
at rest in the fact of this new form of ag¬ 
gression. Only thus can we prove to the 
freedom-loving people of Llthulanla that we 
are neither insensible to their plight nor 
ignorant of the significance of recent Soviet 
actions. 

In the issue of the national Catholic 
weekly America for this very date—February 
16—I have Just been reading a magnificent 
article entitled “Lithuania Can Only Dream” 
by Peter P. Cinlkas. The story of Lithuania's 
predicament and the courage of her people 
In the midst of Soviet oppression is one 
Which should stir the hearts of every Lithu¬ 
anian. 1 want to quote some of Us revela¬ 
tions as a basis for my second argument: 

“Just lately, Vytautas Arunos, special cor¬ 
respondent of Draugas, Lithuanian Catholic 
daily of Chicago, reported frantic calls from 
the secret radio of the underground of Lithu¬ 
ania, begging for help and assuring the out¬ 
side world that the war Is still being waged 
for Independence. Further, It has been re¬ 
ported that some 60,000 partisans, or guer¬ 
rillas. are still hiding out In the dense forests 
of Lithuania, harassing the Soviet Armies 
which police the Russian-occupied territories. 

“Many reports of new deportations to the 
various sections of Russia are still coming 
in. The clean-up before the elections Is 
getting underway, and all the more influen¬ 


tial citizens will be gone from their unhappy 
country before the February elections. 

“According to reports coming out of 
Lithuania’s underground, the guerrillas, 
people In the cities and on farms, and the 
refugees In the various countries of Europe 
are even hoping for a war, or something as 
drastic, to bring them Into open conflict 
with the Soviet Union, in the hope that this 
may bring them independence." 

The passages I have quoted establish one 
fact clearly—there is fighting going on in 
Lithuania, more fighting perhaps than in 
Indonesia. 

Mr. ManulLsky. the Ukrainian delegate at 
the United Nations Conference in London, 
demanded, until he was voted down on Feb¬ 
ruary 13, that a United Nations commission 
be sent into Indonesia to report on the situa¬ 
tion there and the use by the British and 
the Dutch of troops to put down the native 
movement for independence. Mr. Manullrky, 
it Is generally agreed, was acting as the 
mouthpiece for Mr. Vishinsky. In this case 
I believe the Communists overreached them¬ 
selves. Only a blind man could fail to see 
the similarity between what they are doing 
in the Baltic states and what they claim the 
British and Dutch are doing in Indonesia. 
Mr. Manuilsky demanded that a commission 
Investigate the Indonesian situation because 
he claimed It was a threat to world peace 
and the United Nations Organization is sup¬ 
posed to investigate all threats to w'orld 
peace. 

Now I submit that the situation In Lithu¬ 
ania where 60,000 guerrillas arc in open re¬ 
sistance to the occupying army is Just as great 
a threat to the peace. If. according to Mr. 
Manuilsky. there was reason for sending a 
United Nations Organization commission to 
Indonesia, there is even more reason right at 
the present time for sending one Into Lithu¬ 
ania. I. therefore, recommend that the 
United Nations Organization be urged to ap¬ 
point a commission which shall Investigate, 
without delay, the turbulent conditions in 
Lithuania to determine whether or not they 
constitute a threat to world peace. 

On October 15, 1940, soon after the Soviet 
occupation of Lithuania (the first occupa¬ 
tion, I mean) President Roosevelt addressed 
these words to a Lithuanlan-American dele¬ 
gation which went to him in Washington: 

“It Is stated that Lithuania has lost her 
independence. It Is a mistake to say so. 
Lithuania has not lost her Independence; 
Lithuania’s Independence has only tempo¬ 
rarily been put aside. Time will come and 
lilthuania will be free again. TTils will 
happen much sooner than you may expect.” 

Roosevelt’s prophecy, however, will not 
come true. If our Government drifts and de¬ 
lays in its policy with regard to Lithuania. 
We need affirmative action, now, to make his 
words come true. 

I was Inspired when I read In the article 
in America which I have quoted, these his¬ 
toric words which the Archbishop of Kaunas 
addressed to the Catholic bishops of the 
world: 

“We solemnly declare before God Almighty 
and our Saviour, His Son, that the Lithuan¬ 
ians are firmly decided to recover their na¬ 
tional and political Independence and to re¬ 
create a real free state. Lithuanians will 
never consent to become the Russian colony 
against which they struggled in the past 
centuries In order to maintain their 
existence, culture, and Catholic faith. This 
is why every Lithuanian rebels against any 
and all suggestions that he undergo the 
atrocious yoke of atheistic Soviet com¬ 
munism.” 

Our Government has. up to now, by re¬ 
fusing to withdraw Its recognition, aided 
this determination, at least negatively. It 
is time now to take positive steps to help 
Lithuania recreate a real free state. 


Wage-Price Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News of Pebuary 16, 1946: 

TRXTMAN’.S NEW WAGE-PRICE POLICY 

It is almost exactly 6 months since Presi¬ 
dent 'rrumaii announced a wage-price policy 
in which 6 months' time was an essential 
element. Tliat policy failed completely, and 
its failure lias been a national disaster. 

Now there is a new policy, in which the 
Government will attempt to hold a new line 
on wages and prices. The wage line Is sup¬ 
posed to be 18 percent. The price line is 
not definite, but the measure Is to be a price 
which would insure to industry its 1936-39 
level of profits. 

President Truman has apparently aban¬ 
doned hope of regulating wages tlirough lact- 
flnding boards. He makes no reference what¬ 
ever to that expedient, though it was re¬ 
cently the subject of an urgent message to 
Congress. 

One weakness of that plan was that the 
boards would be operating independently 
with no responsibility for a general policy— 
with no specific line to reach or maintain. 

Now he reverts to the principle that wages 
must be held in line If prices are to be held 
even to the new line. This, of course, Is true. 
The question is whether as prices rise to 
the new level they will not drive wages to a 
still higher level and so on over and over 
again. 

The War Labor Board held prices in line 
during the war. The National Wage Stabili¬ 
zation Board Is the Instrument which, under 
the President’s directive, is relied on pri¬ 
marily to hold them now. 

Having been whipped on by the adminis¬ 
tration for 6 months to seek higher wages 
with no specific limit, will labor accept the 
Jurisdiction of this board now? All this time 
it has been in nominal existence, without 
publicity, without functions, without pres¬ 
tige or authority. Can all those essential 
attributes be conferred upon it now? 

Even so, Its Jurisdiction is not entirely 
clear. It is subject to definition by the 
Stabilization Administrator, Chester Bowles, 
the former OPA chief. 

Mr. Bowles’ own authority and Jurisdiction 
are not entirely clear, still being in some 
measure subordinate to Reconversion Di¬ 
rector Snyder, who does not share all his 
views. 

We hope that the new plan works. 

Wage.s and prices ought to be stabilized, 
and If either is stabilized, both must be. 

To stabilize both wages and prices Is a 
tremendous administrative task. It could 
bog down completely In paper work, hear¬ 
ings, rehearings and appeals. 

Superhuman diligence and skill may make 
the program work. If the task proves be¬ 
yond their capacity, or any capacity, wc may 
have to throw all the controls away and leu 
these adjustments work themselves out in 
the market. This would be dangerous, and 
for a while, at least, expensive. But stagna¬ 
tion would be still more dangerous. 
Abundant production, as President Truman 
truly said, must be achieved if we are to be 
saved. 
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A GFs Tribute to Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearinK considerable discussion concern¬ 
ing the admission of the Territory of 
Hawaii as the forty-ninth State in our 
Union. 

A short time back a subcommittee from 
our House Territories Committee visited 
the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not the islands 
were ready for statehood. 

Recently, I received a letter from a very 
good young friend of mine, who is one of 
my constituents and who is a seaman, 
second class, now stationed at Honolulu. 

This friend of mine urges immediate 
statehood. He writes a very convincing 
letter why this should be done. His re¬ 
marks are so interesting I include his 
letter under leave given me to extend my 
remarks: 

A matter of considerable Importance has 
been brought to my attention. It concerns 
the proposed resolution adopted by the 
Ilnwaliau Bar Association and several other 
organizations of the Territory relating as to 
the status of the Territory. 

The resolution proposes to present to the 
Congress of the United States an honest and 
sincere request that the Territory of Hawaii 
be admitted into the Union as a State. 

At this time I am in the Hawaiian Islands 
and have had considerable time to observe 
them. It is of my opinion that the Islands 
should be admitted into the Union. It Is 
not the mere fact that the natural beauty 
and resources more than Justify admittance. 
As you know, the people of the Islands were 
the innocent victims of the attack made by 
the Japanese that was meant to totally de¬ 
stroy the Pacific fleet on December 7, 1941. 
The people rose up in great magnitude as did 
all other freedom-loving peoples to destroy 
the monster that threatened to engulf the 
world in slavery. Their record In Italy proves 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that they sacri¬ 
ficed the lives of their loved ones fighting 
on the side of God and America. 

They went to work, and worked. I under¬ 
stand that strikes here stayed at the low level 
of seven millionths of 1 percent, the lowest. 
In fact, in all the world. Some of them 
worked on Government projerts and many 
more of them worked In the fields producing 
food, and food is ammunition. 

The people of the Islands are very much 
American. Most of them went to American 
schools. We and they pledge allegiance to 
the same flag and they love derpocracy. They 
have more than proven their faith In Amer¬ 
ica by dying for it. What more could any 
people do than to give their lives for the 
high Idt'als of democracy. 

A vast majority of the people here favor 
statehood and they have undoubtedly earned 
It. What greater thing could the Congress 
do for the people here than to make them 
all citizens of the United States. It would 
be a great asset to both the United States 
and the Territory to gift the Islands with 
statehood. 

Let UR not be ungrateful for what they have 
done. Let us act in their favor. 


OPA Pricet—Scarcity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing i.s a typical letter from a business¬ 
man sent to Congre.ssmen : 

M. E. Crow Co.. 

Elkhart. Ind., February 14, 1946. 
Representative Clare E. Hoffman, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoffman: If you are n man of 
average intelligence—and you must be or you 
Wouldn't be in Washington—read the at¬ 
tached editorial from a practical lumberman, 
and then, if you can, suggest how you are 
going to get homes for GI Joes under Bowles* 
and Wyatt's price control. Why should an 
ex-groccryman and an ex-coflee merchant 
hold executive positions in the Lumber 
Branch of OPA? The solutions offered by the 
stabilizers, theorists, and economists suggest 
subsidies, but we all know that for every 
dollar going into Washington wc can't get 
over 50 cents back. Subsidies are a snare and 
a delusion handed to the American public. 
It would cost the public much less to pay the 
necessary price to get production rather than 
a visionary price and a subsidy. You are 
offered the suggestion that price control will 
be removed as soon as supply equals demand 
and this will never happen under the present 
regulated economy. This country Is still op¬ 
erating under wartime controls, although the 
War was over last August. Apparently Con¬ 
gress and other Government employees hope 
to keep us under the rules of war Indefinitely. 
Are you afraid of unlimited production and 
competitive price? Apparently the President 
and Mr. Bowles are. Who is continuing the 
steel strike? Not labor, not management, but 
a little group of men with almost as much 
power as Stalin are hamstringing the Indus¬ 
try of this country and Congress evidently is 
sitting Idly by seeing It happen. I spent over 
3 years in the Navy doing my bit and this is 
what 1 come home to. 

OPA publicity tells me: “OPA has held the 
line.” Is the OPA doing a good Job? Al¬ 
though wages are advancing every day, yet— 

It has kept the price of doors down. Re¬ 
sult, no doors. 

It has kept the price of lumber down. 
Result, no lumber. 

It has kept the price of plaster lath down. 
Result, no lath. 

It has kept the price of glass down. Re¬ 
sult, no glass. 

It has kept the price of plywood down. 
Re.sult. no plywood. 

It has kept the price of corrugated Iron and 
steel Items down. Result, no stock. 

It has kept the price of flooring, siding, and 
bundled lumber down, even below rough 
prices. Result, no stock. 

It has kept the price of butter down. Re¬ 
sult. no butter. 

It has kept the price of nylon hose down. 
Result, no hose. 

It has kept the price of men’s shirts down. 
Result, no shirts. 

I would rather pay 6 cents more for a 
pound of butter than go without. You are 
shedding tears over the lack of homes for 
GI Joe. With the steel strike how do you 
expect to even get nails for the house? Bu¬ 
reaucratic publicity tells us of the need for 
prompt Government action to solve the hous¬ 
ing shortage. If we will abolish Impractical, 
ill-conceived bureaucratic restrictions. Indus¬ 
try quickly can give us the proper action 
necessary—maximum production of build¬ 


ing materials and the recruitment of build¬ 
ers to fabricate them. Mast of our strikes 
today are basically caused by price control 
or bureaucratic regulations. 

On January 15 a CFA news release stated 
that 80 percent of the southern pine lumber 
produced was going black market. Those 
Intimately concerned with the lumber busi¬ 
ness felt that this was a fair if conservative 
estimate. This means that today mills will¬ 
ing to take a chance are shipping lumber at 
black-market prices which the home builder 
i.s ultimately going to pay while production 
will remain low because relatively few mills 
wdll take this chance. However, if OPA 
would recognize the situation and adjust 
their prices to approximate the cost ol pre.s- 
ent small black-mnrkct production we wcmid 
immediately see the beginning ol tremendous 
legitimate production which would go far to 
relieve the bottleneck which is denying 
home construction today. 

Until we give the law ol supply and de¬ 
mand free rein this country will never get 
back to full production and free competi¬ 
tion. Have you ever considered that the 
manufacturers and businessmen of this 
country know a great deal more about run¬ 
ning tbelr business than the economists and 
star-gazers whom you have allowed to take 
over In Washington? Why not be honest 
and admit that raising wages has raised 
costs? Why camouflage price control with 
subsidies? Let us see the actual cost of the 
house and not hide the facts from the public 
with public money. Do away with price 
control and you won’t need subsidies to get 
production. 

Maybe you don’t like this letter; neither 
do I like what I have come home to. Are 
you willing to stop and think and reason? 
If you don’t we will wake up some morning 
to find that the economy of this country 
has slipped to such a low level there won’t be 
money left to pay your salary. 

Most sincerely, 

Martin E Crow, Jr. 


Progress of the Motion-Picture Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C.. February 18, 1946. 
Columbia Pictures Cohp., 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: When I was a small boy ] 
remember very well being taken to see th(j 
early moving pictures which were then re¬ 
garded as more or less of a toy. 

Still later, when my father was In Con¬ 
gress, 1 was privileged to attend some ol the 
earliest performances where pictures and 
sound were combined usually with very weird 
results. 

Through subsequent years I have watched 
the progress of this Infant industry to the 
point where It has become an Industrial 
and business giant contributing mightily to 
our country’s prosperity and providing 
countless Jobs for skilled Americans. 

This progress Is a tribute to the perse¬ 
verance of the early pioneers such as Harr) 
Cohn and Jack Cohn, heads of Coluinbiti 
Pictures, who overcame great odds, and tc 
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the vision, energy, and business Judgment of 
their successors. 

It is hard to imagine what our communi¬ 
ties would be like today without the motion 
picture and It’s ahnost equally hard to see 
he w great projects of public education, cam¬ 
paigns for charity, and similar efforts on a 
national scale could succeed without the help 
BO generously and cheerfully given by the 
motion picture companies such as Columbia 
Pictures and the others, and the people who 
work for them in various ways. 

I wish for Columbia Pictures Corp., an 
outstanding member of this great family. In 
the year ot Its twenty-fifth anniversary of 
progress, continued and even greater success. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. W. Bennet. 


Veterans’ Benefits 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I am includ¬ 
ing the most important changes made in 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 —popularly known as the GI bill of 
rights—as amended by Congress and 
signed by the President, December 28, 
1945. These changes will serve to bring 
up to date House Document No. 134, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, 
titled “Handbook for Servicemen and 
Servicewomen of World War II and Their 
Dependents, Including Rights and Bene¬ 
fits of Veterans of World War I and Their 
Dependents,*’ which has proven so valu¬ 
able: 

Amendments to Handbook for Servicemen 
AND Servicewomen of World War II and 
Their Dependents, Including Rights and 
Benefits op Veterans of World War I and 
Their Dependents 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Extension of time 

The time during which a course may be 
initiated is extended from 2 to 4 years after 
discharge or end of the war, whichever is 
later, and the time limit for completing the 
course is raised from 7 to 9 years after end of 
the war. 

Age limit removed 

Any eligible veteran now may receive 1 year 
of education or training, plus additional 
education (up to a maximum of 4 years), 
for total length of active service. He need 
not have been under 25 years when he en¬ 
tered service, nor need he show that his edu¬ 
cation was interrupted by war service. 

Short intensive courses 
Courses are no longer limited to a cost 
of $500 for an ordinary school year. Short 
intensive courses may be undertaken and 
the additional cost prorated against the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran 
is entitled at the rate of $500 per school 
year. No such short course may cost more 
than $600. 

Correspondence courses 
A veteran may apply to take a corre¬ 
spondence course under the new provisions, 
but he Is entitled to no subsistence allow¬ 
ance. One-fourth of the elapsed time used 
in pursuing such a course is charged against 
the veteran’s period of eligibility. Total 


amount payable for correspondence courses 
for any veteran is limited to $600. 

Subsistence allowance increased 
Monthly subsistence allowances are in¬ 
creased from $50 to $65 for veterans without 
dependents, and from $75 to $90 for veterans 
with dependents. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Extension of time 

Vocational training under Public Law 16, 
involving more than 4 years of training, may 
be begun by a disabled veteran, subject to 
VA approval, and the time for completing 
such training is extended from 6 to 9 years 
after the end of the war. 

Subsistence allowance increased 
Disabled veterans now will receive a mini¬ 
mum of $106 per month without depend¬ 
ents. $116 with a dependent, plus $10 for the 
first child, $7 for each additional child, and 
$15 for any dependent parent. This repre¬ 
sents an increase over previous allowances. 
If the veteran is receiving a lesser pension, 
he will receive the above amounts while he 
is in training status. In no event will his 
pension be reduced by entering training. 

GUARANTY OF HOME. FARM, AND BUSINESS LOANS 
Guarajity is automatic 
These loans may now be made by any lend¬ 
ing agency which is subject to examination 
and supervision by a Government agency, 
and restrictions of certain Federal laws are 
removed. A loan becomes automatically 
guaranteed If the lending agency and the 
veteran close the deal, the terms being in 
accord with the provisions of the act. The 
only other requirement is that the cost does 
not exceed the appraisal made by a VA-deslg- 
nated appraiser. Loans made by individual 
lenders (not falling in the class of approved 
Institutions indicated above) must obtain 
prior approval by VA in order for the loan 
to be guaranteed. 

Ainount of real estate loan guaranty increased 
Any loan on real estate may be guaranteed 
up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 of the 
loan, as compared with a $2,000 limit under 
previous law. The Government guaranty re¬ 
mains 60 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The busines.s loan guar¬ 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 percent. 

Amortization limit extended 
Renl-cstate loans may be amortized over a 
period up to 25 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on non-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 

Purchase of lots 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to purchase 
a lot in connection with home construction. 

Normal value out 

Phraseology of the previous law is changed 
from ’’reasonable normal value” to “reason¬ 
able value” in connection with appraisals of 
property upon which a guaranteed loan is 
sought. 

Loan purposes broadened 
Provisions of the act are liberalized so that 
loans may be made for all ordinary farming 
purposes, for any normal business enter¬ 
prise. and so that existing indebtedness in 
default may be refinanced in connection with 
all types of eligible loans. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
No deduction from future bonus 
That portion of the law (sec. 1505) which 
provided that any financial benefits received 
under the act would be deducted from any 
future bonus authorized, is repealed. 

United States veterans in allied service now 
eligible 

Anyone who served In the active military 
or naval service of an allied government and 


was a United States citizen when entering 
such service is eligible for the benefits of the 
act and of Public Law 16 (78th Cong.). He 
mu.st, however, be a United States resident at 
the time claim is filed, and must not be re¬ 
ceiving similar benefits from another na¬ 
tion. 

Persons on terminal leave 
Educational and loan guaranty provisions 
of the act. and vocational rehabilitation 
under Public Law 16. are extended to persons 
on terminal leave or who are being hospital¬ 
ized pending final discharge. No subsistence 
allowance may be claimed, however, by per¬ 
sons taking education or training under the 
act or under Public Law 16. This section is 
made retroactive to June 22, 1944, when the 
original Servicemen’s Readjustment Act be¬ 
came law. 

Artificial limbs 

Provision is made to insure ample au¬ 
thority for VA to procure prosthetic appli¬ 
ances for veterans and instruct them in the 
use of such appliances. Including payment of 
any expenses involved in the veteran’s travel¬ 
ing to and from the center where the appli¬ 
ance is fitted and training given in its use. 

Office space for service organizations 
VA is authorized to provide office space, if 
available, to paid, full-time representatives 
of recognized veterans’ organizations. 

Veterans' Administration procurement of 
space 

The act makes permanent VA’s authority 
to procure necessary space for administra¬ 
tive, clinical, medical, and out-patient treat¬ 
ment purposes by lease, purchase, construc¬ 
tion, condemnation, or declaration of taking. 
This authority previously was limited to 6 
months after end of the war. 

PROVISIONS NOT CHANCED 

Major provisions of the law which remain 
unchanged arc: 

Eligibility requirements 
A veteran must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1940 and prior to the termination of 
the present war. He must have been dis¬ 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
days or more or because of an injury or dis¬ 
ability incurred In line of duty. 

Hospitalization program 
VA is authorized and directed to e.xpedlte 
additional hospital construction, and to 
establish all necessary administrative offices 
to make veterans’ benefits more readily 
available. 

Review of discharge 

Ample provision is made for review by the 
War and Navy Departments of unsatisfactory 
discharge from service. A new amendment, 
of minor importance, is designed to clarify 
intent of the law. 

Job assistance 

All previous regulations relating to Gov¬ 
ernment assistance in helping veterans ob¬ 
tain employment are continued. The 
United States Employment Service and the 
Veterans' Placement Service Board are di¬ 
rected to cooperate in seeing that all veter¬ 
ans, able and willing to work, obtain em¬ 
ployment. 

Readjustment allowance 
Unemployed veterans who register with an 
office of the United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice are entitled to a readjustment allowance 
of $20 per week while unemployed. An eli¬ 
gible veteran may receive such payments up 
to a maximum of 1 year, depending on length 
of service. Self-employed veterans with net 
earnings of less than $100 per month may 
receive an allowance amounting to the dif¬ 
ference between net earnings and $100 in any 
month, up to a maximum of 1 year, also de¬ 
pending on length of service. 
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WHERE TO APPLY FOR BENEFITS 

Prosthetic appliances: Any VA hospital or 
regional office. 

Education and training: Any VA regional 
Office or at the school you wish to attend. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Any VA regional 
Office. 

Loan guaranty: Any eligible lending Insti¬ 
tution as outlined above. If negotiating with 
• private lender, any VA regional office. 

Review of discharge: The War Department 
or the Navy Department, whichever was your 
branch of service. 

Job assistance: Nearest office of United 
States Employment Service. 

Readjustment allowance: Register at near¬ 
est office of United States Employment 
Service. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, as the Committee on Labor 
now considers the question of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. I feel it fitting that 
I should introduce before the Congress 
a well-written letter from the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Fargo, N. 
Dak., signed by Mr. C. H. Conaway as 
secretary, who writes from a long record 
of experience on important aspects which 
will confront this committee as it delib¬ 
erates on legislation. It is my sincere 
wish that every Member of Congress will 
read this important letter: 

Farmers Grain Dealers Association, 

OP North Dakota. 

Fargo, N. Dak., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. Charles R. Robertson, 

House Office Building, WashUigtov, D. C. 

Dear Congressman : Referring to my letter 
of ki recent date concerning the inclusion of 
country grain elevator employees in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and further Bupple- 
nicntlng that letter with information to you 
which you may file with the committee at 
your discretion, I enclose a statement to be 
filed with the committee as an expression of 
our views concerning pending legislation and 
any other that may have a like Import. You 
may read this over and If It will be of any 
benefit to the committee in their delibera¬ 
tions, they may use it as they see fit. 

We are definitely opposed to any attempt to 
Include agricultural labor (this Includes 
labor employed by country warehouses) In 
any legislation that would have a tendency 
to Industrialize the whole labor set-up. The 
farmer and hls country w'arehouseman have 
enough troubles of their own without com¬ 
ing under the domination of some arrogant, 
unreasonable, and demanding labor leader. 

Any successful attempt to draw Into the 
fold of labor organizations the farmer and 
his employees will result in breaking the back 
of labor In these United State.s. We have 
examples of this nil around u.s. We note the 
hrudllnes this morning that the great city of 
New York hn.s decided to close all business 
houses and places of amusement because of 
a dock workers’ strike that has tied up fuel 
supplies as w'cll as food supplies. 

We cannot afford to place the v.'hole coun¬ 
try at the mercy of some labor leader. This 
should be obvious to everyone, especially 
Representatives In Congre.ss, and should 
make It Imperative that laws be jiassed pull¬ 
ing the fangs of labor leaders. 


We have finished a war of defense and 
brought It to a successful conclusion. We 
must now take Immediate steps to foreclose 
the poBsibllitles of an industrial war within 
our borders. 

We are coming closer and closer to the 
brink of destruction In our attempt to Iron 
out the difficulties of the common man. We 
have brought the worker up to a point where 
he is not willing to recognize any act of hls 
or hers as a contribution to hls or her own de¬ 
linquency. Politicians, hope you are not in¬ 
cluded. have catered to the whims and desires 
of the common man to a point where he ex¬ 
pects social security without any payment of 
the premium that goes with It. 

Use this Information in any way that you 
see fit—It Is but an expression of one who 
lives In the great Northwest. 

Sincerely, 

C. H. Conaway, 

Secretary. 


OPA Hot Issue 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, whether 
OPA shall be continued beyond June next 
is an issue that is giving many Congress¬ 
men headaches. On the one hand, there 
are throughout the country millions of 
consumers who. listening to or reading 
Bowles’ propaganda, are thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that but for OPA the prices of the 
things they buy would have skyrocketed 
far more than they have. 

As an example, this morning there 
came to my desk a letter from which I 
quote these excerpts: 

We are of opposite political faitbs and your 
ideas and mine don’t Jibe nohow. • • • 

However. In view of the state of affairs in this 
country today and In the world, frankly, I am 
losing sleep nights. 

Then this: 

In the first place. I am heartily In favor of 
the continuance of the OPA. It has meant 
In the war years that a little guy like me, on 
a fixed income, has been able to feed and 
clothe hls family within a reasonable budget. 

That is a typical expression of the be¬ 
lief of millions of consumers. Then, 
there are others—workers In factories, 
producing essentials for consumers; 
owners and operators of factories, and 
some of us—and I am one—who, after 
listening to complaints about OPA regu¬ 
lations and the way they work out, and 
to Chester Bowles personally and many 
of his top-flight men in answer to these 
complaints, are thoroughly convinced 
that OPA regulations have created a 
scarcity of e.s.sential merchandise which 
mllllon.s of purchasers with the money in 
their pockets stand ready to buy; a 
scarcity which has caused inflation. 

Moreover, there are many who, having 
watched prices soar—butter Is now cost¬ 
ing seventy-odd cents—fifty-odd which 
the purchaser pays in the store and the 
balance in subsidy, but all coming out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket—are equally posi¬ 
tive that OPA has not held down prices. 


There are merchants throughout the 
country, and there are millions of would- 
be purchasers of goods, who know that 
many times it has been impossible to pur¬ 
chase low-priced, worth-while clothing— 
yes, many other common items. And 
many times that scarcity which creates 
Inflation has been traced squarely to the 
doorstep of OPA, which, before congres¬ 
sional committees, has been forced to ad¬ 
mit that many of its regulations have 
been ruinous. 

Note this from the letter of the Demo¬ 
crat who wrote that he was heartily in 
favor of the continuance of the OPA. I 
quote: 

However, things are already getting way 
out of line In price—building material, wom¬ 
en’s and men’s clothing. And I can’t find 
underwear for my 4-year-old daughter. 

High prices are bad enough, though 
some thin’- high prices make for na¬ 
tional prosperity; but, high price or low 
price, when you can’t buy it, that is some¬ 
thing else again. 

Because my needs are few, OPA’s re¬ 
strictive regulations have not hit me as 
they have you. I do not need any new 
suits, shirts, underwear, handkerchiefs, 
radios, electric Irons, washing machines, 
refrigerators, oh, dozens of other item.s, 
but you do—some of you, anyway—and 
because OPA follows the policy of limit¬ 
ing the price which producers and re¬ 
tailers may charge now, 1946, to a price 
comparable to that they charged if they 
were in business in 1941 and 1942. refus¬ 
ing to make allowances for increased 
costs, not only are those businessmen 
and industrialists on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, but they just cannot make the 
needed merchandise. 

OPA was created to attain worth¬ 
while objectives—increased production 
and the prevention of inflation. The evi¬ 
dence shows that it has done neither, 
but only yesterday a majority in the 
House gave OPA an additional billion 
eight hundred and fifty-four million dol¬ 
lars to hire an additional 1,561 snoopers 
to enforce its regulations. In my hum¬ 
ble judgment, no group of men, however 
able and sincere, can successfully fix 
prices on over a million items, render 
Inoperative the laws of supply and de¬ 
mand. ^ 

The repeal of OPA would undoubtedly 
bring added temporary inflation, but sup¬ 
ply and demand, American inventive 
genius, wholehearted cooperative effort 
on the part of employees, would soon 
whip it through an abundance of pro¬ 
duction. 

If we were to have an attempt through 
legislation to prevent inflation, the ad¬ 
ministration should have adopted the 
policy offered In a bill introduced by me 
In 1940 to stabilize, that Is, fix. as of a 
stated period, the prices of things sold 
and the wages to be paid for services 
rendered. There is no use attempting 
to fix the price of the finished product 
without also fixing, at the same time, the 
price of the labor that goes into the fin¬ 
ished product. But the administration 
would have none of it. Tlie then Pre.si- 
dent Induced Congress to authorize OPA 
to fix the prices of things—merchan¬ 
dise—but he reserved, and for a political 
purpose, failed to exercise the right to 
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stabilize wages. The two must be tied 
together, as every schoolboy knows. 

ECONOMY 

While the administration talks econ¬ 
omy; while it wants the prices of mer¬ 
chandise fixed, it has no OPA ceiling on 
its own expenditures for Federal political 
Jobs, Federal political appropriations. 
Recently, after talking economy, the De¬ 
partment of Commerce asked for a 90- 
percent increase, the Department of the 
Interior a 150-percent Increase, in em¬ 
ployment and expenditures. 

ICKES 

Honest Harold is out. His announced 
reason—the President said Ickes didn’t 
tell the truth when, before a Senate com¬ 
mittee, he said Pauley, the President’s 
nominee for Under Secretary of the Navy, 
told him. Ickes. that if he would stop the 
Government’s suit to obtain title to un¬ 
derseas oil lands, he. Pauley, could raise 
$600,000 for the Democratic campaign 
fund. Well, Pauley said he didn’t; Ickes 
said he did. Ickes has called upon the 
Department of Justice to institute legal 
proceedings to determine whether he or 
Pauley told the truth before the Senate 
committee. In the meantime, use your 
own judgment, or wait until the evidence 
is in. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY 

With billions of dollars of surplus 
property rotting, rusting, thrown into 
the sea or buried in pits, the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De¬ 
partments is once more holding hearings 
in an effort to learn how the act provid¬ 
ing for disposal of this property should 
be amended so as to expedite its .sale with 
a minimum of loss. 

There is so much of it; it is so widely 
scattered; it is of so many kinds, designed 
for so many purpo.ses, that the job is a 
stupendous one. Even if uncomplicated 
by greedy, grasping individuals and or¬ 
ganizations desirous of making an ex¬ 
orbitant profit out of it, there would be 
more or less favoritism and waste with 
chiselers and bargain hunters always 
around. The job is one which no honest, 
conscientious individual finds attractive. 

I have often thought that if, in the be¬ 
ginning. we had turned over the task nf 
selling the more than a hundred billion 
dollars’ worth of surplus Government 
property to successful retailers of mer¬ 
chandise, we would have saved millions 
of dollars. 

Organizations like Montgomery Ward 
& Co.. Sears, Roebuck & Co., and other 
houses selling merchandise thi^ough the 
mail, might have—I think they could 
have—for a stated percentage, given ev¬ 
eryone a fair opportunity to purchase. 

So far, administrative expenses of the 
Government agency have been extremely 
high and, in addition, not only have mil¬ 
lions of dollars of property been de¬ 
stroyed or deteriorated in value, but so 
far only a small part has been sold. 

Every week come letters from overseas 
men complaining of the waste, of the 
methods of handling of much of this 
property. 

It is my hope that the committee will 
hnd a reasonable solution, and that right 
soon. 


Aiil of United States Jews Seen Race’s 
Hope 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article from 
the Wiln Ington Morning News. Wil¬ 
mington, Del., of February 10. 1946: 

Aid of United States Jews Been Race’s 

Hope—Dr. A. A. Neuman. President of 

Dropsie College, Talks to Forum at Y. M. 

H. A. 

Actions of American Jewry will shape the 
future of the Jews in Europe and Palestine, 
Dr. A. A Neuman, president of Dropsie Col¬ 
lege for Hebrew and Cognate Learning in 
Philadelphia, declared last night at the third 
of the open-forum series at the Y. M. H. A. 

Dr Neuman, wtio appraised the world out¬ 
look for the Jews, said "we in the United 
States are beginning to appreciate the role 
we must play In our people’s destiny ." 

"Every Jewish academy, museum, library, 
and center of education In Europe has been 
destroyed," Dr Neuman asserted. ‘‘What so¬ 
cial. political, and cultural Influences Jews of 
other countries had In other periods of his¬ 
tory is now ce '^ered in the Jews of America, 
who must act individually and collectively 
and contribute to a renaissance of our breth¬ 
ren In other lands." 

The speaker, rabbi of the second oldest 
Jewish congregation in this country, Mikveh 
Israel, in Philadelphia, warned of danger 
from the Arabs. He stated "the Arabs have 
formed a league, but they are unable to 
unite " 

"Pale.sLine will be what we make it." Dr. 
Neuman continued. “Our will can determine 
the future of that country." 

He discussed the Jews of Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Austria, and Germany, and he said 
"in those countries the greatest tragedies 
befell our people." 

Dr. Neuman also spoke of the Jews in Rus¬ 
sia and termed "their status unparalleled In 
Jewish history " The speaker was introduced 
by Rabbi Joseph 1. Singer, of Adas Kodcsch 
Synagogue. 


The Housing Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or north DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, every part of the country 
is confronted today with the housing 
program. The Congress is confronted 
with the housing program and housing 
legislation. All tco often this congies- 
sional approach is from a temporary an¬ 
gle, and all too often the character of the 
country and the climate is lost sight of as 
we attempt to legislate horizontal legis¬ 
lation on this question. 

I have long held to the principle that 
the Office of Price Administration, while 


worthy in many respects, has failed mis¬ 
erably in others, not the least of which 
Is the building industry. 

Under imanimous con.sept, I include 
herewith a telegram from the Ireland 
Lumber Yards, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
the management of which repre.sent.s the 
best in American thinking and has had a 
long record of success, and their success 
Is due to the great contribution they 
have made to the country they serve; 

Gran Porks. N Dak. 
Congressman Chari,f.s R Rohertson, 

Houfic oj Rrpresentotives. 

Washington. D. C.: 

Modern livable houses cannot oe ron- 
Etructed North Dakota 1 ir $6.0U0. Must have 
lull basements, complete insulation, and 
Btorm sash, not like Culllornia Whole hous¬ 
ing program smells politics. If B( wles would 
properly adjust prices to material manulnc- 
tiirers, give building industry chance without 
red tape, problem could be solved. Don’t be¬ 
lieve better way to create depression than 
try do all building in 2 years. 

Ireland Lu'illr Yard. 


Destruction of Fish and Wildlife in the 

Upper Mississippi River by Lowering 

Pool Levels 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAllVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
conf^ervation rr inded citizens and lovers 
of outdoor life and Members of Congress 
who pride themselves on being good 
sportsmen will be interested to know^ w’hat 
is happening to the fi.sh and wildlife 
and wildlife resources in the upper Mis¬ 
sissippi River and its tributaries since the 
9-foot channel has been created and the 
numerous locks and dams have been con¬ 
structed in the upper Mississippi, creat¬ 
ing the pools on the upper side of all 
dams. You will be interested to know 
how the fish and wildlife and wildlife 
resources are being destroyed every w in- 
ter by the sudden and arbitrary lowering 
of the water levels of these pools by the 
Army engineers on orders from the War 
Department. 

The rapid and sudden drawing dowm 
of the pools causes countless millions of 
fish of all species to become stranded in 
landlocked areas, to smother in water 
that has become stagnant, and to die in 
the mud of shallow pools that have been 
emptied and covered with heavy ice. 

These draw-downs are also detrimental 
to all fur-bearing animals, such as musk¬ 
rats, that make the pools their habitat. 
The stumps and snags in the shallow 
areas which are exposed when the pools 
arc drawn down make it impossible for 
sportsmen and State crews to remove the 
fish trapped in such landlocked areas, 
wliile the frozen slush and snow and ice 
make it practically impossible even to 
locate such landlocked areas before all 
fish imprisoned therein have died from 
suffocation. 
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For several years I have been con¬ 
cerned over the lowering of the pool 
levels in the upper Mississippi during 
the winter months by the Army engineers. 

As a Member of Congress, representing 
the Third District of Wisconsin, I have 
joined with other Members of Congress 
to voice the objections of the people of 
the States bordering the Mississippi River 
In this area to persuade the Army engi¬ 
neers the lowering of the pool levels in 
this area is detrimental to the wildlife 
and food for such wildlife in the upper 
Mississippi River bottoms. 

When Congress passed legislation 
creating the 9-foot channel and author¬ 
ing construction of the river dams neces¬ 
sary therefor, Congress did not intend 
that the pools created by such dams 
should be used by the War Department 
or any other Government bureau as stor¬ 
age reservoirs to supply water for navi¬ 
gation in the lower Mississippi. 

During the war emergency the War 
Department contended it was necessary 
at certain times to raise the level of the 
Mississippi in its lower areas to float 
barges and vessels of deeper draft than 
originally contemplated during peace¬ 
time. It was the contention of the War 
Department and Army engineers that the 
pools in the upper Mississippi be lowered 
to provide more water in the lower Mis¬ 
sissippi to float such vessels and barges 
used for war purposes, and to move war 
craft from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. However, we are now out of 
the war. 

As one Member of Congress I do not 
Intend this course of procedure to con¬ 
tinue for the benefit of the shipping in¬ 
terests of the lower Mississippi. The use 
of the W'atcr in the river pools In this 
area to make navigation in the lower 
Misshssipi for commercial interests in 
other parts of the United States, with 
the consequent destruction of fish and 
wildlife in this area, must stop. 

The Wisconsin conservation depart¬ 
ment has called this matter to the at¬ 
tention of the Army engineers in vain 
and without effect. It is therefore time 
that legislation be adopted at once by 
the Congress of the United States clari¬ 
fying the present Navigation Act so that 
the War Department and its engineers 
cannot continue to interpret the act as 
they are at present. It surely was never 
the intent of Congress to give the War 
Department and its engineers the right 
to de.stroy the fish and wildlife and to 
wipe out all the wildlife resources cre¬ 
ated by years of conservation effort, for 
the benefit of a few people who are only 
interested in .shipping their products the 
year round down the lower Mississippi in 
barges and boats of ever Increasing ton¬ 
nage and draft. The sooner Congress 
passes legislation making that clear, the 
better it will be for the conservation of 
wildlife in the upper Mississippi regions. 

The untold benefits of recreation, as 
well as the commercial benefits created 
by the conservation of our wildlife re- 
sourc(?s in this area, cannot be measured 
In dollars. Surely the benefits derived 
for us and for our children and grand¬ 
children from the conservation of our 
wildlife resources is of much greater in¬ 
trinsic value than whatever dollar profits 


might be saved by the commercial inter¬ 
ests who are filling their coffers while de¬ 
stroying the wildlife of the upper 
Mississippi, as well as wiping out all the 
work of our reconversion resources in 
which all of us are so vitally Interested, 
for which so many conservation-minded 
people in this country have been toiling 
for years past. 

I^do not want to see the recreation and 
wildlife resources in Wisconsin ruined 
for the purpose of providing a mere 2 
feet of water for a 2-week period over 
the Chain of Rocks above the city of St. 
Louis. The profits the shipping in¬ 
terests reap during this short period 
shall not be used as an argument to 
lower the pool levels and destroy our 
wildlife and conservation resources. 

All members of conservation and 
sportsmen’s clubs in the upper Missis¬ 
sippi River region have taken a keen 
interest in this matter. 

The Badger State Sportsmen's Club 
of my home city of La Crosse, Wis., 
through its legislative committee, speak¬ 
ing for all sportsmen’s clubs and con¬ 
servation organizations in the upper 
Missis.sippi River region, have written 
me asking for a congressional investiga¬ 
tion of the upper Mississippi River 9-foot 
channel draw-downs. 

The entire country will want to read 
this report: and therefore I am asking 
special permission and the unanimous 
consent of the House to have the letter 
of the Badger State Sportsmen’s Club 
set forth in full at this point: 

Badgeh State Sportsmen’s Club, Inc. 

La Crosse, Wis., January 14, 1946. 
Subject: Request for congressional Investi¬ 
gation of upper MlssisRtppl River 9-foot 

channel draw-downs. 

Hon. William H, Stevenson, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Badger State Sportsmen's Club, 
Inc., of La Crosse, Wls., Is appealing to you 
in an effort to halt the wild fluctuations and 
winter draw-downs of pools of the upper 
Mississippi River 9-foot channel system so 
that conservation may achieve the full bene¬ 
fits derived from a water-level-stabilization 
program. 

This winter, for the third consecutive sea¬ 
son. the United States Army engineers have 
drawn down the pools of the upper river 
9-foot channel system to a state where ’‘open 
river” conditions again existed. These, sub¬ 
stantially, are the same conditions experi¬ 
enced for years in the upper Mississippi 
Valley prior to the establishment of the 9- 
foot channel. 

Since the United States Army engineers 
announced on December 20 their plan to 
begin drawing down the pools as of Decem¬ 
ber 22. there have been numerous telegrams 
of protest from sportsmen sent to President 
Truman. Sportsmen of the valley have 
heard no response from him. Instead they 
have heard indirectly from the OfBce of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States War De¬ 
partment, in Washington. 

Our organization, which has a membership 
of 1,829 sportsmen from the city of La Crosse 
and La Crosse County, Wis.. feels that the 
problem is of sufficient scope to command 
some attention on the part of the Chief 
Executive and the Congress of the United 
States. Our organization feels that it Is 
presenting herewith the interests of con¬ 
servation In the entire upper Mississippi 
Valley concerning this problem. At least 26,- 
000 persons will support our contentions. 

Our contention is amplified by the press 
reports from Washington a few days ago 


quoting Dr. Ira Oabrlelson, of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, and other 
ofllcialB that "sportsmen should hunt and 
fish for pleasure Instead of for bag limits.” 

It is our feeling that agencies of the United 
States Government dealing with conserva¬ 
tion are working at cross purposes. Millions 
are spent annually by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment for fish propagation, administra¬ 
tion of wildlife and fish refuges, develop¬ 
ment and protection of forests, and for 
countless other phases of conservation ac¬ 
tivity. In the case at hand the United States 
Army engineers are destroying in a period 
of only a few weeks much of the work that 
has been done by the United States fisheries, 
exclusive of the efforts made by the indi¬ 
vidual States to make it possible for sports¬ 
men to secure reasonable catches of fish. 
Migratory waterfowl, too, come in for their 
share of suffering under the water-level 
fluctuation program, as well as muskrats. 
Propagation of aquatic vegetation also is in¬ 
volved in the conservation picture. 

We, as sportsmen, are familiar with the 
9-foot channel from its early formulative 
stage to its present-day operations. We feel 
we have a fair knowledge of its ramifica¬ 
tions, including the initial construction ex¬ 
penditure and the annual dredging mainte¬ 
nance costs since the deep waterway was 
placed in operation. 

The 9-foot channel in the upper river was 
demanded by navigation interests, which vis¬ 
ualized great volumes of freight moving by 
fleets of barges and towboats to various ports 
along the upper Mlssi.ssippl. 

When the United States Army engineers 
made their initial investigation of the pos¬ 
sibility of creating a 9-foot channel out of 
the then existing 6-foot waterway, Major 
Hall, who was the district engineer at Rock 
Island, Ill., and who was a member of the 
investigating committee, announced an un¬ 
favorable report. Later, another board, as 
wo recall It. returned a favorable report. 
Congress later appropriated the funds, and 
the War Department instituted proceedings 
to condemn through United States courts 
and otherwise acquire lands that would be 
flooded. 

Construction of the numerous dams, locks, 
dikes, and land acquisition In the 9-root 
channel system, according to the original 
volume of data presented to the Congress by 
the United States Army engineers was in 
excess of $126,000,000. The estimates of the 
engineers were that $3,000,000 or more would 
be necessary annually for dredging opera¬ 
tions to maintain the 9-foot depth for navi¬ 
gation purposes. 

Prior to the 9-foot channel, river levels 
fluctuated according to precipitation, but 
not to the extent of the wild fluctuations 
that we as sportsmen believe have been 
created by the Army engineers through all 
months of the year in their manipulation of 
the canalization program. In those days, 
we had periods when the water was ex¬ 
tremely low, experienced during dry periods. 
We had periods when the water was high, 
and others when it was at relatively normal 
levels. 

During the days before the 9-foot channel, 
sportsmen in the valley enjoyed what they 
called good fishing. Hunting for migratory 
waterfowl was generally fair, with shooting 
In the upper valley being somewhat similar 
each year to that experienced In other parts 
of the Nation. Muskrats were numerous in 
the established marshes, and brought a fair 
livelihood to trappers during the winter 
and early spring months. 

In the days of the old 6-foot channel the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, now a 
part of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, maintained fish rescue work on the 
upper river annually, In an effort to save 
fish that would otherwise be stranded in 
landlocked areas during low-water stages. 
We, as sportsmen, believe this work was 
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highly beneficial, for many of the rescued 
flah were returned to the main channel of 
the MlaslBSlppi. Some were lent by the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries to stock 
waters In other States. 

During the 6-foot channel era. the United 
States Army engineers were required to do 
extensive dredging annually in an effort to 
maintain the required depth for navigation. 
Continuous dikes of dredged sand lined both 
banks of the channel In some sections of the 
upper river, making It resemble a canal. 

When the United States Army engineers 
held their hearings concerning each of the 
proposed 0-foot channel dams, locks, and 
dikes In the various cities nearest to the 
structures, sportsmen's groups were repre¬ 
sented to file their protests. 

These protests were generated by the fact 
that the Govci,*nment maintained the 9-foot 
channel solely for navigation purposes, and 
that conservat on interests and flood control 
were not f. ctors. Waterway Interests sup¬ 
porting the 9-foot channel made light of the 
objections o', sportsmen, seeking only their 
goal by whatever means it might be acquired. 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, then the only 
conservation organization in this community, 
made an exhaustive study of conservation in 
relation to the proposed 9-foot channel. Its 
special investigating committee reached the 
conclusion that: 

“The La Crosse Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America was opposed to the 9-foot 
channel program until: 

“1. There was definite assurance from the 
United States Government that water levels 
would be stabilized. 

“2. Soil eroelon would be eliminated or 
drastically curtailed by extensive forestry and 
erosion control programs by the United States 
Government and States in the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and its numerous tributaries. 

‘Pollution was eliminated. 

“4. Fishways were installed on the various 
dams." 

These objections were adopted by practic¬ 
ally every other conservation group on the 
upper Mississippi River, and were followed to 
a large extent by the Izaak Walton League 
of America. 

The special committee of the La Crosse 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League appeared 
at practically every hearing held by the 
United States Army engineers In upper Mis¬ 
sissippi River communities on the 9-foot 
channel project to present in the required 
quadruplicate the objections enumerated 
above. These objections should be found In 
the transcripts of the hearings of the United 
States Army engineers. It might be added 
that all three members of the special investi¬ 
gating committee of the La Crosse Izaak Wal¬ 
ton League still are residing in this com¬ 
munity. 

Badger State Sportsmen’s Club. Inc., wishes 
to emphasize that It has no quarrel what¬ 
soever with waterway Interests at this time 
concerning the 9-foot channel. The 9-foot 
channel is something that was forced upon 
us against our will and best conservation 
judgment, but we maintain that Judicious 
administration of the channel through stabi¬ 
lization of waters will solve our problem and 
be to the best Interests of navigation. 

Our objections through the years about 
fluctuations of water levels have brought 
only the response from the 8t. Paul district 
office of the United States Army Engineers 
that It was powerless to Intercede in the 
Interests of conservation. Inasmuch as the 
9-foot channel was designed and Intended 
for navigation purposes. 

We will say at this point that an effort 
was made by the St. Paul district engineer, 
Col. Lynn Barnes, durtng the late spring, 
summer, and early fall of 1946 to stabilize 
water levels In the channel pools on Satur¬ 
days, Sundays, and holidays. This was for 
the benefit of thousands of fishermen who 
found relaxation for several hours on those 


days from, their work during the remainder 
of the week. Except for the flood periods 
when this stabilization plan could not be ef¬ 
fective, sportsmen generally were fairly well 
satisfied with the results. 

There has been some concern among 
sportsmen of the transition of the 9-foot 
channel system from one c'cslgned for navi¬ 
gation to one Intended to act as a scries of 
water reservoirs for the benefit of navigation 
on the lower reaches of the river during the 
winter months. We have noticed this ten¬ 
dency of transition since the rnactmenl of 
the recent Flood Control Act. 

We resent, we repeat, any such transi¬ 
tion. What we want is stabilized waters. 
We want to protect some of the common 
men’s heritage of conservation that has been 
handed down through the generations for 
those yet to come. 

We have been Informed, too, and the state¬ 
ment is credited to a representative of the 
United States Army engineers, that If all 
of the pools in the 9-foot channel system 
were drawn down to their original open river 
status, there would be only 2 feet of water 
provided for the chain of rocks at St. Louis 
for a period of only about 2 weeks. 

On December 20. 1945, the St. Paul dis¬ 
trict office of the United States Army en¬ 
gineers sent out to newspapers, conservation 
agencies, and others Interested a notice of 
the intention to draw down the 9-foot-chan- 
nel pools, beginning December 22. These 
notices claimed the Missouri River, because 
of ice gorges, was not providing adequate 
fiowage for navigation on the lower river. 

The late notice gave the States no time 
to inrepare for any measures to counteract 
damage to conservatlcm Interest that might 
result. 

Following Is an official protest from the 
Wisconsin members of the Water Use Coun¬ 
cil: 

“Madison, Wis.— Conservation Intereste are 
receiving no consideration in Army engineers’ 
management of the upper Mississippi River 
and the upper end of the Father of Waters 
may well be on its way to a ‘biological desert’ 
unless public demand intervenes, the Wis¬ 
consin members of the Upper Mississippi 
River Waters Use Council declared today. 

“The Wisconsin members are Adolph Kan- 
neberg. Dr, Edward Schneberger and M. W. 
Tor kelson. 

•‘The Wisconsin members said that MaJ. 
H. J Manger, district engineer at St. Paul. 
Issued a notice on December 20, that con¬ 
servation on the Upper Missiaslppl must yield 
when navigation interests opersting on the 
lower river want the water stored in the 
upper river pools. All of the 10 pools from 
Hastings at the mouth of the St. Croix to 
Cassvllle near the Illinois line will be drawn 
dowm between December 22 and January 1, 
according to Major Manger. 

“'The United States engineers are acting 
in willful disregard of conservation on that 
part of the river directly affected by the 
draw-downs, and attempting to Justify their 
arbitrary action by statements that are hypo¬ 
critical If not worse,’ said the Wisconsin 
Council members. 

“ ‘How’, asked the Wisconsin men, ’can a 
notice Issued on December 20, give any notice 
that will make it possible to prepare for 
draw-downs beginning on December 22. and 
continuing through the holiday season, es¬ 
pecially in view of the labor shortage? And 
even if longer notice were given, how could 
fish rescue work be carried out through the 
Ice which will remain lodged In the shallow 
pools after the draw-downs? Any effective 
work would be impossible. The United States 
engineers have the further effrontery to claim 
that the advantages to fish and wildlife due 
to canalization are considerable, even with 
the winter draw-downs. Such a claim would 
be only ridiculous if It were not made by the 
United States engineers who have the power 
and seemingly the disposition to do whst they 


will with the river In total disregard of every¬ 
thing except navigation on its ice-free por¬ 
tion. 

“ ‘The people interested in conservation on 
the upper Mississippi roust realize that they 
will have to fight for it. otherwise leconcilo 
themselves to the barrenness of a biological 
desert, where "here once was an abundance 
of game fish, fur bearers, and migratory water 
fowl.’ ’’ 

Under date of December 4. 1945, I,t. Gen. 
R. A. Wheeler, Chief ol Engineers. United 
States War Department, wrote United States 
Senator Robert M. La Follette. Jr., as 
follows: 

“This winter season no water will be re¬ 
leased for power purposes over and above 
normal discharges and withdrawals required 
for navigation. Further. In recognition of 
fish and wildlife interests, the upper navi¬ 
gation pools will he gradually lowered to pre¬ 
determined levels when and as needed, and 
they will not be raised and again lowered ex¬ 
cept as may result from the unpredictable 
natural increase or decrease in stream flow. 
TTi^j time ana the extent of lowering the pools 
will depend to a large degree on temperature 
and Lit eam-flow conditions.’’ 

We submit herewith. In answer to General 
Wheeler, a table from the United States 
Weather Bureau which shows the levels of 
the various pools prior to the draw-down, and 
the amount of water that was drained from 
them. General Wheeler maintained that the 
pools would be gradually lowered. At the 
Genoa, Wis., Dam. ^’hlch creates the pool in 
front of La Crosse, the draw-dowm in 1 
night was 3.1 feet. 

Weather Bureau table follows: 
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In the some letter. General Wheeler said: 

“During the war the lowering of the upper 
Mississippi pools throughout the winter 
months, as an emergency means to Insure 
passage of essential war traffic on the middle 
Mississippi, may have resulted In the destruc¬ 
tion of some fish and wildlife. Investigation 
has disclosed, however, that visible evidence 
of such losses has been small. In addition 
to the withdrawals for navigation, water was 
released in the interest of power production 
at the request of the war agencies concerned.” 

We take exception to the statement that 
visible evidences of such losses has been 
small. We question the source of informa¬ 
tion, if any. 

We can produce persons we believe to be 
experts, because of their positions in conser¬ 
vation fields, to dispute the claim. We can 
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produce, also testimony of an almost un¬ 
limited number of sportsmen to contradict 
the assertion. 

In the same letter previously mentioned. 
General Wheeler said; 

“In accordance with agreements heretofore 
made with the fish and wildlife and other 
conservation Interests, all known Federal and 
State conservation agencies will be informed 
in advance of the time of actual lowering of 
the navigation pools. This advance notice 
made possible the organization of fish-rescue 
crews If the conservation agencies believe fish 
will be stranded in shallow pools by the In¬ 
tended operation. Further since conserva¬ 
tion interesli) have advised that the loss of 
fisli occurs primarily because of the rapid 
change in water surface elevation, the pools 
are generally lowered at a rate not exceed¬ 
ing one-half foot per day which is not as 
rapid as would occur under natural condi¬ 
tions.” 

We reiterate a statement previously made 
by us in this communication that the St. 
Paul district office of the United States en¬ 
gineers issued the notice of intention to 
diaw-down the pools on December 20, the 
draw-down to begin as of December 22. State 
ugencie.s will tell you they had no time to 
make any preparations for it. 

Badger State Sportsmen’s Club wants to 
empha.size that it filed no protests during the 
winlcrs of 1943 and 1944 when the United 
Stairs Army engineers said, and later did, 
lower the pools to aid wartime navigation on 
the middle and lower Mississippi. We felt it 
wa.s the patriotic thing to do. although It 
meant great losses in the field of conservation 
on the upper river. Now, with the war over, 
we feel that conservation .should have Its 
Inning and should have all the attention 
possible that cun be paid it by the United 
State.s Government and its innumerable 
tigoiicies, Including the United States Army 
engineers, and the several States, 

It is our contention that the rapid drawing 
down of the pools caused countless fish of all 
species to be stranded In landlocked areas, 
to smother in water that became stagnant, 
or to .sutTocate by being pressed into the mud 
by the heavy ice. 

We submit, too, that the draw-down has 
been detrimental to our muskrat population, 
which began to reappear In the established 
marsh areas during the past year In very lim¬ 
ited numbers after being almost annihilated 
the preceding 2 years. 

Sportsmen and State crews are making an 
effort to remove fish trapped in landlocked 
areas, returning them to free water. Tlio 
frozen slush and snow covering the thick Ico 
make it extremely difficult to locate any ap¬ 
preciable number of these landlocked areas. 

We question the sincerity, and are prob¬ 
ably Joined by some State and Federal con¬ 
servation agencies, in the statement of Gen¬ 
eral Wheeler, made in the above-mentioned 
letter to Senator La Follette, that: 

“The department is fully cognizant of the 
Importance of protecting fish and wildlife 
resources in the upper Mississippi Valley and 
Is cooperating closely with Federal and State 
conservation agencies. For example. Joint 
studies are under way to determine the best 
order of lowering the pools in the light of Ice 
conditions so as to protect wildlife, such as 
muskrats. Such lowering of the pools as may 
be necessary, whether partial or to natural 
river level, is determined after careful con- 
Klderatlon of the effect of the lowered water 
levels on all interests and facilities. Includ¬ 
ing fish and wildlife, sewers, water-supply 
Intakes, navigation structures, tributaries of 
the river, levee districts, existing power de¬ 
velopments, railroads, and other features. 
The Department recognizes that any substan¬ 
tial lowering of these pools is undesirable, 
and every effort will be made to keep the 
draw-downs to the absolute minimum con¬ 
sistent with the needs of navigation.” 

We believe that the numerous conferences 
held between the United States Army engi¬ 


neers and State and Federal conservation 
agencies to have been wasted time. 

Sportsmen’s groups along the upper Mis¬ 
sissippi were not consulted, nor was there any 
effort made to confer with them as to the 
actual existing facts. 

We believe that the United States Army 
engineers, through their policies of operating 
the upper Mississippi River 9-foot channel, 
are trying to camouflage the conservation 
situation. 

We os sportsmen of the Mississippi Valley 
are becoming disgusted with this situation 
and want definite action for the protection 
of our conservation pursuits, both for the 
generations of today and those to come. 

Capt. C. F. Culler, formerly superintendent 
of the entire Mississippi Valley area for the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries and now 
fisheries director of the Minneapolis region 
of the United States Firh and Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice. said when the 9-foot channel was being 
built that fishing would gradually fade out 
within 15 years after the channel system was 
placed In operation. 

Ray C. Steele, Winona, Minn., superin¬ 
tendent of the upper Mississippi fish and 
wildlife refuge of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, has repeatedly warned at 
public hearings and other conservation meet¬ 
ings of the dangers of winter draw-downs of 
pools to muskrats and other animals. 

In this connection, we understand the 
United States Army engineers still have con¬ 
siderable land in the Mississippi Valley bot¬ 
tomlands, acquired for flowage, seepage, and 
other purposes, which has not been turned 
over to the United States Pish and Wildlife 
Service. We advocate that this be done, so 
that the conservation interests come under 
one general administrative department. As It 
Is now, applications for buildings and per¬ 
mits to use some of the lands In the bottoms 
are filed with both the engineers and refuge 
office. In some instances, the agencies are 
working at cross purposes and not to the 
best general Interests of conservation. 

We have found that some of the pool areas 
are beginning to fill up with silt from the 
numerous tributaries, but that the winter 
draw-downs of the past 3 seasons have flushed 
out to some degree the silt In the main chan¬ 
nel. Our observations as sportsmen have 
been made while on fishing expeditions and 
through our knowledge of conditions as we 
have found them, both now and before the 
9-foot channel. 

One of the most glaring Illustrations of 
the effect of high water-impounding dams 
on conservation Is contained In a booklet 
by Dr. Ellis of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service on the basis of his findings 
during an exhaustive Investigation a few 
years ago at Lake Cooper, created by the 
Mississippi River dam at Keokuk, Iowa. He 
found fish life there had been drastically 
depreciat<*d and the lake area filled In sub¬ 
stantially by silt. 

As sportsmen who help pay the Nation’s 
bills, we want to know If we have to submit 
to the destruction of our conservation re¬ 
sources of the upper Mississippi while the 
United States Army engineers pursue what 
they are pleased to call Investigations. 

As sportsmen, we are appealing to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States for legislation that 
will bring about the stabilized water-level 
condition we seek for the upper Mississippi 
River. 

We appeal to Members of the Congress to 
arrange for hearings by either full or sub¬ 
groups of the conservation committee or 
other committees of the House having juris¬ 
diction over our problem. 

We would like to have a hearing in La 
Crosse, and would arrange for testimony from 
exports in the field of conservation, recrea¬ 
tion, waterways, and other fields concerned 
with the stabilization plan, as well as prop¬ 
erty owners, that would require two or more 
days for presentation. We believe the same 


committee also should hold a hearing along 
similar lines In Winona, Minn., to receive 
the opinions of Minnesota sportsmen and 
conservation leaders. 

We appeal to you to help In the establish¬ 
ment of future water stabilization in the 
upper Mississippi River 9-foot channel sys¬ 
tem. 

Respectfully. 

Badger State Sportsmen’s Ci.ud, Inc., 
Alfred W. Rice, Chairman, 

Dr. J. M. Spika, 

Dr. H. A. Barge, 

Henry Kreuzer, 

Ferdinand Klich, 

Lcgislatwe Committee, 


What Communists Stand For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herein statements appear¬ 
ing in the Monitor, of Concord, N. H., of 
February 8, 1946, on what Communists 
stand for. 

Let us as true and loyal Americans read 
this platform. In it will be found the 
roots of much that is happening in the 
United States today. 

The statements follow: 

Communist Propaganda 
Editor, Monitor-Patriot: 

We thought the enclosed excerpts from a 
Communist propaganda pamphlet now being 
circulated throughout Europe might be of 
interest. 

Each avowed Communist—including Mrs. 
Elba Chase Nelson, chairman of the Com¬ 
munist Party of New Hampshire—is recog¬ 
nized as one of the most effective Instru¬ 
ments for circulating the latest published 
creed of communism and the well-recog¬ 
nized 10 commandments of communism 
which Mike O'Dessa, who has followed the 
Communist party line for years for the pur¬ 
pose of exposing it to public gaze, has taken 
verbatim from one of the pamphlets. 

Mrs. Nelson, whose attention has been 
frequently called to the current Red party 
line, has chosen to remain mute when re¬ 
quested to comment anent Red party pur¬ 
poses, although she has, from time to time, 
sent you handouts about the right of labor 
to strike and similar platitudes. Your 
readers could get a good slant on the pro¬ 
longing of the present labor struggle If they 
could be Informed of the fancy salaries be¬ 
ing drawn by the miscalled labor leaders 
who not only do not labor but cannot lead 
the workers anywhere except behind the 
*‘8-ball” of lowered Income and lost pur¬ 
chasing power. 

Michael F. O’Toole. 

Creed of Communism 
(By Mike O’Dessa) 

I. All Communists know that *'to bolshe- 
vlze” means to “liberate humanity from the 
slavery created by centuries of Christian 
barbarities”; 

II. “To free humanity from the concept of 
religion”; 

III. “To free humanity from the concept of 
national authority”; and 

IV. “To free humanity from the concept of 
private property.” 
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(a) All Communists must remember that 
our purpose Is “to bolshevlze the world, no 
matter how much the cost or In what way”; 

(b) The task of each individual Commu¬ 
nist Is “to bolshevlze your own surrounding 
group"; 

(c) Each such Individual knows that his or 
her task necessarily has “to be limited for 
the moment"; and 

(d) It Is the duty of each Communist “to 
give the working man and woman the illu¬ 
sion that only Communists are free and that 
only Communist membership and action ran 
free him and her." 

COMMANDMENTS OF COMMUNISM—SO-CALLED 

“decalog" 

1. Do not manifest the purpose of commu¬ 
nism to Immature companions. 

2. Struggle against those—especially the 
hypocritical priests, ministers, and rabbis— 
who say what is more or less true about com¬ 
munism, by denying emphatically that we 
are opposed to religion, family, and private 
property. 

3. Show with Jokes, sarcasm, cynicism, and 
with a more pleased and happier show of 
conduct how you are freer without the im¬ 
pediments of religion, making It understood 
that we who live without religion live better 
and do more freely what we wish to do. 

4. Destroy morals, teaching the Inexperi¬ 
enced; create a milieu satiated with that 
which the clergy of all sects call immor¬ 
ality. 

6. Always remove your companions farther 
from their religion by any i.nd all means, but 
especially by putting priests, ministers, and 
rabbis in as bad a light as possible. 

6. Destroy the family- -especially the 
Christian family—by planting ideas about 
freedom in marriage, showing divorce as a 
more human way of life, and encouraging 
your people to love, love freely, free love. 

7. Educate workers, especially the young 
ones, to be Intolerant of any and t 11 author¬ 
ity. especially police authority. 

8. Encourage workers to participate in dis¬ 
orders, to use of brute force, to revenge, and 
not to have a fear of bloodshed. 

9. Be at the forefront In rendering small 
services to workers; speak loudly and make 
yourself h^d In their behalf; Impose your¬ 
self Into their midst; hide the good which 
others do for them and make It appear as if 
you did It; and. to enlist such workers In our 
cause, be in the forefront of all labor move¬ 
ments and organized opposition to parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings. 

10. Struggle constimtly against all priests, 
ministers, and rabbis; against their religions, 
the morals of all religions, and against their 
religious organizations and Institutions. 


Housing Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I would like to 
Include the script of a radio program. 
Congressional Record on the Air, which 
contains a discussion of housing legisla¬ 
tion. It was broadcast over the Mutual 
network and Washington Station WOL 
at 8:30 p. m. February 18: 

Blr. Studnet. Prom the Nation’s Capital 
you are about to hear the one hundred and 
thirty-fourth broadcast of Congressional 
Record on the Air. This well-known public- 


service feature brings you each week a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress In a discussion and inter¬ 
view on a subject of national Interest. To¬ 
night our guest is a Member of the House 
of Representatives. He will be Introduced to 
you now by Matthew Warren, ace radio re¬ 
porter. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Ed Studney, and 
good evening, ladles and gentlemen. For the 
fir.st time in decades, the house wanted and 
apartments wanted ads in the classified sec¬ 
tion of the country's newspapers exceed the 
house and apartments for rent ads. Across 
the broad breadth of this land, here In Amer¬ 
ica, the land of abundance, there exists one 
of the most acute housing shortages In our 
history—with new housing construction at a 
Btandstill since almost the beginning of the 
war, and with an expanding population the 
housing shortage Is rapidly becoming Amer¬ 
ica’s No. 1 problem. 

In every city, In every town. In almost every 
hamlet, it seems the burning question of 
the day Is, “Where can I find a place to live?" 
And almost unfortunately the man who asks 
the question most often Is a returning GI. 
American soldiers, sailors, marines, Air Corps 
men fighting for 1, 2. 3, 4 years to make this 
a better place in which to live, are coming 
back. To what? They are coming back to 
an endless vain search for a place to live; 
a far cry, indeed, from the pious promises 
of a year ago. What are ve going to do 
about it? Congre.^ seems to be aroused, for 
In the House of Representatives as far back 
ns November 20, 1945. one Congressman In¬ 
troduced a bill designed to cure some of the 
housing headaches: that bill Is now being 
considered by the House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee. The author of that, bill 
is our guest on this broadcast of Congres¬ 
sional Record on the Air. He is the far¬ 
sighted Representative who long before de¬ 
mobilization envisioned the housing chaos 
of today He Is Congressman Wright Pat¬ 
man, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Small Business and a member ol the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. At this 
time, Congressman Patman will make a brief 
address on the housing situation, following 
which he has agreed to answer some of our 
questions. It Is indeed a pleasure to Intro¬ 
duce now Congressman Wright Patman, of 
Texas. 

Congressman Patman. Thank you, Mr. 
Warren. I first became concerned with the 
housing situation late last summer when 
the War Department announced the speed¬ 
up of its demobilization program. It was 
announced that nearly 3.000,000 men com¬ 
ing home from the war fronts would be 
looking for homes, and It was quite obvious 
that, with our already overcrowded condi¬ 
tions, there was going to be no place to put 
them. The National Housing Administra¬ 
tion had estimated that the Nation was some 
12,000,000 homes short of the number needed 
to house our population. And it was gen¬ 
erally conceded that our maximum capacity 
to build was only about 400,000 homes a 
year. 

In addition to this, prices were skyrocket¬ 
ing. National surveys estimated that home 
prices had Jumped 60 percent during the war 
years. However, in the medium and low- 
cost homes, the kind we could logically ex¬ 
pect our veterans to buy, there was more than 
a 100-pcrcent increase. Considering those 
facts. It was obvious that thousands of our 
veterans would be sleeping In the streets 
unless something could be done. That was 
my motive for introducing the housing bill 
which will come to a vote In the House of 
Representatives this week. 

The measure has a simple objective; To 
provide the maximum number of homes for 
our returning servicemen at a price that they 
can afford to pay. I felt that the crisis was 
so near and the task of providing these 
homes so tremendous that only a bold and 
energetic attack could begin to meet the 
housing shortage. Therefore, I proposed that 


the Government and the building industry, 
working together, attack the housing situa¬ 
tion the same way we met similar problems 
of scarcity during the war. 

My housing bill is a legislative foundation 
upon which the President's housing program 
will be built. It provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of a housing expediter with broad pow¬ 
ers to Issue directives to other agencies so 
as to concentrate the Government’s attack 
on the problem. It sets up a priority pro¬ 
gram to channel scarce building materials 
Into housing for veterans. It also provided 
for celling prices on new and existing homes. 
It permits the housing expediter to use sub¬ 
sidies as they wore used during the war to 
increase production of building materials. 
The life of the bill was to be until Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1947—some 18 months. I believe that, 
if passed, the bill will enable us to meet the 
President’s housing goal of 3.000.000 houses 
In 2 years, and will provide homes for more 
of our veterans. 

That’s all the bill docs, Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you. Mr. Patman. 
There are some points I would like to clear 
up. Suppose I am a veteran. Just returned 
from overseas. How do I get a house under 
this program? 

Mr. Patman. It’s fairly simple. You obtain 
a veteran’s priority certificate, work up your 
plans and specifications with a builder, or 
you can do it yourself, and take It to your 
nearest Federal Housing Administration dis¬ 
trict office. That office is charged with ap¬ 
proving your application, helping you to ar¬ 
range financing, and obtaining a priority cer¬ 
tificate to get your building materials. Then 
you can go ahead and build the house. 

Mr. Warren. Still supposing I am this vet¬ 
eran—how much can 1 expect to pay for a 
home? 

Mr. Patman. That depends, of course, in 
what section of the country you are living. 
I intend to offer an amendment to my bill 
on the House floor establishing a yardstick 
of $6,000. However, the housing expediter 
could raise this celling In any area where 
special circumstances, such as higher build¬ 
ing coctB, would make it necessary. Under 
this proposal, a house in Washington, for 
Instance, could cost you approximately $7,- 
600. In New York it might go as high as 
$8,000 In some expensive sections. But It 
would be a flexible rule, under which the 
builder could make a profit, and yet give 
the veteran a home at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Mr. Warren. That sounds encouraging, Mr. 
Patman, But I haven’t seen many places 
advertised recently that I could buy for 
$6,000. How do you expect to keep prices to 
that minimum? 

Mr. Patman. In the New York area, un¬ 
questionably new homes are going to cost 
the veteran a little above $6,000. However, 
professional FHA and Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion appraisers will be scrutinizing these 
loan applications to see to It that the esti¬ 
mated building cost and the estimated sell¬ 
ing price are reasonable. In other words, 
speaking frankly, these experts will see to 
it that the veteran gets his money’s worth. 

Mr. Warren. But suppose I'm not a vet¬ 
eran. I’m Just an ordinary citizen who must 
have a place to stay, or who wants to buy 
a house Can I get one? 

Mr. Patman. In the early months of the 
program. 1 am afraid you would have to step 
aside and give the veteran who has been 
overseas for 4 years first chance. However, 
there is considerable reason to hope that 
once we got production rolling on the scale 
that is being planned that the nonveteran 
will be able to get building materials to some 
extent. 

Mr. Warren. Getting back to this question 
again of the $6,000 celling. Suppose I am 
a veteran and I want a better house than 
that. Say I have saved my overseas pay and 
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can Lflord a $10,000 home. Can I build one 
under this program? 

Mr. Patman. I think you will be able to. if 
your $10,000 home Is actually worth $10,- 
000. The control which will be exercised 
under this priorities program Is more to 
prevent a real-estate speculator from selling a 
veteran a $5,000 home for $10.000—not i ) 
much to stop the veteran from buying a 
house he can afford. All of us know that 
many veterans today are being squeezed into 
paying exorbitant prices for second-rate 
homes by some unscrupulous dealers. That’s 
what we want to put a stop to. 

Mr. Warren. How about this proposed cell¬ 
ing price on existing homes, Mr. Patman? 
It seems to me that it’s a very unfair propo¬ 
sition, perhaps, to force me to sell my home 
for less than I paid for it. 

Mr. Patman. That is one of the most im¬ 
portant points in my bill. Under the for¬ 
mula, I propose the present owner could sell 
his homo for any price he could get for it. 
However, that selling price would become an 
automatic celling price for the duration of 
the housing emergency—some 18 months. 
There has been more misunderstanding on 
that than any other phase of the legislation. 
It does completely protect the present home 
owner—its only purpose is to hold down 
speculative resales, which have ballooned 
prices to such dangerous levels. I do not 
see how anyone, knowing the danger of in¬ 
flation which faces us, could be opposed 
to that provision. Especially since it is for 
such a comparatively short period of time. 

Mr. Warren. Congressman Patman, many 
young couples have dreamed for the past few 
years about the home they were going to 
build when the war was over. What can 
they do about building a home to their own 
specifications? 

Mr. Patman. If the mister of the house¬ 
hold—or the missus, for that matter—hap¬ 
pens to be a veteran, they follow the same 
procedure as I have outlined, by going to 
their local FHA office. However, if neither 
husband nor wife has been in the armed 
services, they probably will have to wait for a 
few more months, until the more needy of 
the veterans are housed. 

Mr. Warren. For my part. I venture to say 
that most of us will agree to step aside tem¬ 
porarily in favor of the returning GI. How¬ 
ever, there is ancther point. You speak of 
the magnitude of this program. How many 
actual houses ‘.o you think will be built un¬ 
der the President’s proposal? 

Mr. Patman. Personally, I am quite confi¬ 
dent that we can meet our goal of 2.700.000 
houses by the end of 1947. To many pro¬ 
fessional builders and others acquainted with 
the enormous production problems Involved, 
this figure perhaps sounds fantastic. Many 
of us thought the same thing when Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt called for the production of 
60,000 airplanes and thousands of other items 
needed for war. However, I believe this goal 
can only be obtained If we use every resource 
available as boldly and energetically as we 
used our industrial potential to attack these 
war problems. 

Industry and the Government must pull 
together. Many sacrifices must be made. 
Some types of building must wait. But we 
do have an exceedingly able man in Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt, the Housing Expediter. If he 
is given the proper support it can be done. 

Mr. Warren. Congressman Patman, dur¬ 
ing the war in many of the war-production 
centers, trailer coaches filled a very serious 
gap as emergency housing. Do you think 
there is a possibility trailer coaches again 
might serve as housing In the peacetime 
emergency? 

Mr. Patman. I certainly do. There Is a 
place for them In the President’s program. 
Many returned servicemen—particularly 
those who are going to school under the GI 
bill of rights—are neither ready nor willing 
to settle down and purchase a home. The 


house trailer supplies an Ideal answer to this 
veteran’s problem. Several universities al¬ 
ready are providing modern trailer sites in 
anticipation of himdreds of their QI students 
using trailers as university living quarters. 

Mr. Warren. Congressman Patman, do you 
think there is any chance for the construc¬ 
tion of addltloral homes from free sources 
of material, or will all supplies be channeled 
Into the housing program? 

Mr. Patman. Bluntly speaking, if the pro¬ 
gram is carried out as intensively as it needs 
to be, I doubt seriously whether much addi¬ 
tional building can be done. Much depends 
upon the speed with which we can get pro¬ 
duction rolling, and that, in turn, depends 
upon the willingness of Congress to grant 
subsidy funds that will be needed. 

Mr. Warren. That is a point. Congress¬ 
man, on which I have heard considerable 
criticism. I understand Mr. Wyatt wants 
nearly half a billion dollars of the taxpayers* 
money to spend on this program. That’s a 
lot of money. What are you going to do 
with it? 

Mr. Patman. I think much of the success 
or failure of the entire housing program de¬ 
pends on whether or not this subsidy fund 
is provided. At the present time It has been 
stricken from the bill, and I intend to offer 
an amendment restoring it from the floor. 

This subsidy fund may well be used in the 
same fashion that similar funds were used 
during the war, to spur production of mate¬ 
rials. Let us take a concrete example. A 
small brick plant has high operative costs, 
low-paid workers, or some other factor that 
makes cost of production o high it cannot 
compete in the market. The RPC would be 
authorized to pay this plant their premium 
price for their bricks. 'This money would go 
into more wages, more manpower, more ma¬ 
terial, to increase its production. During the 
war our experience was that once this pro¬ 
duction is stepped up, a factory’s cost per 
unit drops to the point where the subsidy is 
no longer necessary, and the plant continues 
at top speed. 

Of course, there are two ways of getting this 
Increased production—by price increases and 
by subsidies. We estimate that $1 of sub¬ 
sidy will bring the same benefit as $3 of price 
Increase, so that subsidies will be the cheaper 
method of obtaining production. However, 
in some instances incentive price increases, 
particularly in lumber, are expected to be 
given. In this program capacity production 
Is the principal goal. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you very much, Con¬ 
gressman Patman. You are to be compli¬ 
mented Indeed on your spearheading of this 
highly worthy and most essential objective in 
the House of Representatives, and it goes 
without saying that with our appreciation 
goes our best wishes for your every success. 
We appreciate the time you have taken to¬ 
night from your busy day to discuss these 
matters with our Congressional Record on 
the Air listeners. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Tuesday, February 19,1946 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I desire to refer to the state¬ 
ment made by Prof. Clyde R. Miller, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, which appeared in the 


New York Herald Tribune of Friday, 
February 15, 1946, on the subject of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

This article quoted from a resolution 
passed by the board of directors of the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. The resolution attacked the 
committee for its “continuous interfer¬ 
ence with the freedom of our citizens," 
and for the “irresponsible and un-Amer¬ 
ican utterances of its most vocal spokes¬ 
man, Representative Rankin." The res¬ 
olution further cited an alleged remark 
by Mr. Nlcklas, a former investigator for 
the committee, in the presence of Chief 
Counsel Ernie Adamson, to Prof. Clyde 
Miller. 

As Mr. Nlcklas has not been with the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
for the past 6 months, I inquired of Mr. 
Adamson as to whether there was any 
truth to the remark, as reported by Pro¬ 
fessor Miller, and Mr. Adamson said that 
he knew nothing of any private conver¬ 
sation between Mr. Nlcklas and Profes¬ 
sor Miller, but that any statement by 
Professor Miller that such a remark was 
made in the presence of Mr. Adamson 
was downright false. 

Having no Intention of letting the mat¬ 
ter stop at that point, I decided to search 
further, so I checked on Professor 
Miller's record with the files of the Dies 
committee, and using the Communist 
Daily Worker, the Communist New 
Masses among the references as my 
source, I find that Professor Miller has 
had a long record of Communist affilia¬ 
tions, the most prominent being, and I 
refer to the Dally Worker of March 5, 
1941, that Professor Miller was a signer 
of the statement to President Roose¬ 
velt, defending the Communist Party and 
prior to this, the Daily Worker of July 
23, 1940, showed Professor Miller as a 
signer of an open letter to President 
Roosevelt, protesting against the attack 
on the right of the Communist Party 
to use the ballot. 

The complete record of Professor 
Miller's Communist affiliations as taken 
from the Dies files, is as follows: 

CLYDE R. MILLER 

American Civil Liberties Union; signer of 
letter supporting Gerson; Dally Worker, 
March 4, 1938, page 1. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; member, national com¬ 
mittee; letterhead, September 22, 1939. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; member, Few York 
committee; letterhead, December 1, 1939. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; took stand against 
Columbia University’s president, Nicholas M. 
Butler, on his views; New Masses, October 15, 
1940, page 17. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; signer of appeal on 
behalf of anti-Fascist refugees trapped in 
France, sent to Cordell Hull; Dally Worker, 
July 22, 1940, page 1, column 6. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, signer, open letter of 
five-point program to aid refugees, sent to 
Secretary of State Hull; Dally Worker, July 
26, 1940, page 2, column 3. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; signer of open letter 
to Nicholas Murray Butler denouncing pro- 
war stand; Dally Worker, October 7, 1940, 
page 3. 
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American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom'-Executive Committee; 
signer of letter of protest to Nicholas Murray 
Butler; Dally Worker, October 12, 1940, 
page 4. 

American Federation of Teachers; de¬ 
nouncing red-baiting; Dally Worker, Janu¬ 
ary 6, 1939, page 6. 

Appeal to lift Spanish embargo; speaker; 
Daily Worker, February 4. 1039, page 2. 

Associated Film Audiences; member, execu¬ 
tive board; undated letterhead. 

Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedg¬ 
wick; signer; Dally Worker, March 8, 1938, 
page 2. 

China Aid Council; sponsor; letterhead, 
May 18. 1938. 

Communist Party; signer of the statement 
to the President defending the Communist 
Party; Daily Worker, March 5, 1941, page 2. 

Conference on Pan-American Democracy; 
signer of call; News You Don’t Get, November 
15. 1938. 

Conference on Pan-American; sponsor; let¬ 
terhead, November 16, 1938. 

Consumers Union; sponsor; undated cir¬ 
cular. 

Daily Worker, signer of statement against 
Franco spy ring; Daily Worker, May 12. 1937, 
page 1. 

Descendants of the American Revolution; 
member; Dally Worker, February 13, 1939. 
page 2. 

Descendants of the American Revolution; 
sponsor; pamphlet. Descendants of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, back page. 

Film Audience.s for Democracy; member, 
executive committee; Film Survey, June 1939, 
page 4. 

Films for Democracy; member, executive 
committee; Films for Democracy, April 1939, 
page 2. 

In Defense of the Bill of Rights: signer; 
In Defense of the Bill of Rights, a circular, 
page 2. 

league of American Writers; signer, open 
letter to Secretary Cordell Hull and the Pan- 
American Conference; Dally Worker, July 31, 
1940, page 7. 

Lincoln's Birthday Committee for Democ¬ 
racy and Intellectual Freedom; speaker; Daily 
Worker, February 13. 1939, page 1. 

Open letter to President Roosevelt; signer, 
protest attack on right of Communist Party 
to use ballot; Dally Worker, July 23, 1940, 
page 1, column 6. 

The Soviet Union and Present World Af¬ 
fairs, meeting at Mecca Temple Auditorium; 
sponsor; Daily Worker, March 22. 1938, 

page 2. 


Priorities for Veterans 

REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a very strong editorial 
in the Washington Post this morning 
regarding the purchase of Government 
houses by veterans, like the McLean Gar¬ 
dens housing project for the use of the 
veterans. Mr. Speaker, it is important 
to pass legislation along this line in order 
that the rights and the priorities of the 
veterans be respected. Certain proper¬ 
ties. apparently, under existing legisla¬ 
tion can be sold to veterans and priori¬ 
ties given the veterans. There was a 
question under the Surplus Property Act, 


under paragraph 23, as to whether the 
veterans could be considered because the 
District of Columbia is excluded and war 
housing is excluded. Certainly we must 
pass legislation to make possible the pur¬ 
chase of housing facilities by veterans. 
The Surplus Property Act must be 
amended. 

(From the Washington Post of February 19. 

1946] 

HOMES FOR VETERANS 

As we read the regulations on surplus 
property disposal, veterans have a right to 
buy housing projects built by the Govern¬ 
ment during the war. The rule laid down 
by the Surplus Property Administrator as to 
the prices they shall pay is as follows: 

“Veterans and the spouse and children of 
deceased servicemen shall be entitled to pur¬ 
chase surplus real property at a price not to 
exceed a unit price fixed by the disposal 
agency after taking into consideration the 
current market value, the character of the 
property, and. If income-producing, the esti¬ 
mated earning capacity thereof .” 

Yet the Defense Homes Corporation has 
rejected the bid of the Veterans Cooperative 
Housing Association for McLean Gardens and 
is apparently preparing to sell this choice 
wartime project to the highest bidder, prob¬ 
ably a speculative real estate operator. It 
may be that the $9,000,000 bid of the veter¬ 
ans’ co-op was too low. As to that, we do 
not know. But the co-op is now asking De¬ 
fense Homes and the National Housing 
Agency to put Its own fair value on the prop¬ 
erty, thus giving the co-op a chance to meet 
It before any deal with other prospective pur¬ 
chasers is consummated That seems to be 
In line with what Congress had In mind when 
it provided priorities for veterans in the dis¬ 
posal of surplus property. We understand 
that war housing projects have already been 
sold to veterans’ groups under similar ar¬ 
rangements In Ohio and Utah 

The question of wholesale dispossession of 
existing tenants does not arise, for the vet¬ 
erans' co-op has agreed not to disturb fami¬ 
lies now living at McLean Gardens. Apart¬ 
ments there are becoming vacant at the rate 
of about 40 or 60 a month, and these would 
be turned over to veterans’ families as vacan¬ 
cies occur. 

It is true, of course, that the National 
Housing Agency got a special order from the 
Surplus Property Administrator for the dis¬ 
position of six war-housing projects in the. 
Washington metropolitan area without wait¬ 
ing for the exercise of priorities. The ex¬ 
cuse was “to take advantage of a present 
favorable market.” We think, however, that 
there are larger considerations in the dis¬ 
posal of these properties than a favorable 
mai'ket. Where veterans have a prior right 
to buy them at fair market values, that right 
should be respected. The public interest in 
seeing that our defenders are properly housed 
is certainly greater than making a few dol¬ 
lars’ profit out of wartime housing projects. 


Housing Shortage in the Detroit Area 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN LESINSKl 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. LESINSKl. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute on the housing shortage in 


the Detroit area and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record at this point 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPEAKER. I have just returned 
from Detroit. Mich., where, with Repre¬ 
sentatives George Sadowski and Prank 
Hook, I have conducted informal hear¬ 
ings on the housing problems of that 
area. 

The hearings were held February 14 
and 15, and testimony was presented by 
representatives of industry, labor, Gov¬ 
ernment, and the public at large on the 
various blocks and hindrances to the 
provision of sufficient and adequate 
shelter to meet the urgent needs of vet¬ 
eran and noiiveteran alike. 

At the conclusion of the hearings I 
prepared a summary report containing 
recommendations based upon testimony 
and information gained at the hearings. 
This statement was released to the press 
at the conclusion of the hearings. 

The hearings we have just concluded 
on Detroit’s housing problems have 
proven to be of great value. The people 
of the Detroit area have been most con¬ 
structive in their statements during the 
hearings. They have given their Repre¬ 
sentatives in the Congress a clearer in¬ 
sight on the whole of the problem. In¬ 
dustry, labor, local government, and the 
public at large all indicated in thei- testi¬ 
mony that solution of the many complex 
problems involved was a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

It was clear that the local governments 
could not cope with the situation. 

It was clear that the local home-bulld- 
ing industry’s activities were at a stand¬ 
still. 

It was clear that dangerous inflation¬ 
ary trends in prices of used houses and 
vacant residential land were in evidence. 

It was clear that only by the same bold 
and forthright action which character¬ 
ized our war-production effort would this 
problem be solved. 

And finally, it was clear that the vast 
bulk of the people in the Detroit metro¬ 
politan area expect this same kind of 
action from i^heir Government in Wash¬ 
ington on this problem. They want and 
expect quick action on the program sub¬ 
mitted to the President on February 7 
by Wilson W. Wyatt; they want and ex¬ 
pect the prompt passage of the excellent 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill; they want 
and expect^passage of the Mitchell-Kil¬ 
gore veterans’ housing bill; they want 
and expect passage of a modified Patman 
housing stabilization bill which will take 
into account present inflationary costs of 
vacant residential land. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
people of the Detroit area and the peo¬ 
ple of the entire nation who are urgently 
in need of decent shelter, and especially 
our returning veterans, have a right to 
expect their Government—their Con¬ 
gress to act on this most vital matter of 
housing—and to act immediately; to 
pass the legislation I have mentioned 
and any other measure needed to imple¬ 
ment the excellent program proposed by 
National Housing Administrator Wilson 
W. Wyatt. 
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For my part I shall bend every efifort 
and exert every influence at my com¬ 
mand In the direction of securing prompt 
and favorable action by the Congress on 
these measures. I have every confidence 
that my colleagues from Michigan, Rep¬ 
resentatives Dingell, O’Brien, Hook, Ra- 
BAUT, and Sadowski, share this view with 
me. 

The time for action on these measures 
was yesterday. They should have been 
law today. We cannot do anything to 
make up the time lost but we can pre¬ 
vent further delays by acting now—to¬ 
day. 


Army Stops the Press 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19. 1946 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army, in order to keep from enlisted 
men its failure, lies, ineflaciency. and the 
fraud it has practiced on the parents 
of enlisted men, has now gagged the 
voice of enlisted men in the South Pa¬ 
cific. The serviceman’s paper is not 
even permitted to print Associated Press 
and United Press dispatches. Our 
country has always believed in the free¬ 
dom of the press and we are denying to 
our own people the things for which we 
fought. Mr. Speaker, how long is the 
President going to carry out such a pol¬ 
icy through the armed forces, of which 
he is the Commander in Chief? 

I am including a statement from the 
Daily Pacifican that has just come to 
me through the mails from a serviceman 
in the South Pacific, which prohibited 
the publishing of the names of the Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress of the United 
States: 

I Prom the Manila Chronicle of January 12] 

DAILY PACIFICAN IS GAGGED 

Thirty-three members of the staff of the 
Daily Pacifican, United States Army news¬ 
paper published in ManUa, last night Issued 
the following statement disclosing that se¬ 
vere editorial restrictions and limitations 
have been Imposed on the newspaper. 

The members of the staff of the Daily 
Pacifican have received many inquiries In 
the last few days asking what has happened 
to the Daily Pacifican. Our integi’lty as 
Journalists and our loyalty to the democratic 
principles for which this war was fought im¬ 
pel us to make the following declaration, 
which embodies the views of the enlisted men 
on the staff: 

“New restrictions on freedom of expres¬ 
sion imposed from above no longer enable 
us to bring full news and truth to our read¬ 
ers. To keep faith with our readers who 
have come to expect adequate news cover¬ 
age and the truth as we see it, from the 
columns of the Dally Pacifican we are com¬ 
pelled to announce that our hands are tied. 
As loyal soldiers we execute orders as they 
are received, but our readers and the Ameri¬ 
can public are entitled to know that orders 
from ‘high above’ prevent us from any longer 
keeping our readers fully Informed. It has 
never been our Intention to do anything 
but keep our readers abreast of the news and 


serve the best interest of the Army. Under 
the new limitations, Mail Bag, which has 
given voice to the views of the GI as he ex¬ 
pressed them and as he saw events, has al¬ 
ready been subjected to severe editorial 
restrictions and limitations. We have been 
denied the right even to print Associated 
Press and United Press dispatches if they re¬ 
flect any criticism or dissatisfaction what¬ 
ever with the official policies of the War De¬ 
partment and our theater commanders. In 
short, we are prohibited from publishing 
the whole truth. 

“On January 10.1946, after page 2 was com¬ 
pletely made up. we had-to remake a new 
page upon the order of the command, which 
prohibited us from publishing a list of all 
the Members of the United States Congress 
in response to numerous requests by phone 
and mail to Mail Bag. 

"As soldiers we carry out our orders, as citi¬ 
zens and r« Journalists we tell the truth to 
the entire world.” 


RESTRICTIONS PLACED ALSO ON FAMED JOURNAL 
STARS AND STRIPES 

Honolulu, January 11.—Military censor¬ 
ship finally came to the Honolulu edition of 
the Stars and Stripes, outspoken Army news¬ 
paper. as GI criticism of the demobilization 
program flared throughout the Pacific 

Stars and Stripes was forbidden Thursday 
by Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, command¬ 
ing gen..ral of the mid-Pacific, to make any 
discourteous references to the President, 
the Secretary of War, the Ch'.ef of Staff, or 
any others in authority in the Army. It was 
also forbidden to publish soldiers’ letters 
which could be construed to be discourteous 
or derogatory to authority. 

The order holds the paper’s staff strictly 
responsible and subject to disciplinary action 
fo violations, but exempts news received 
from news services (Tokyo AP). 

Twenty-six members of the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes published here charged today 
the Army newspaper had been usurped in 
the present “demobilization crisis’’ and con¬ 
verted into a “house organ for the War 
Department.” 


Increased Cost of Living 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I called attention of the House 
to the disturbed condition of the farm¬ 
ers in a county of my own district. In 
this morning’s mail I received a reso¬ 
lution from the Independent Patriotic 
Farmers of Logan County, Okla., 
petitioning the Oklahoma delegation to 
protect the innocent public by drastic 
action because our Nation is torn by 
strikes and lock-outs, and management 
and labor cannot or will not get together 
and make settlement of their differences. 

The farmers in this agricultural county 
go on record unequivocably favoring the 
provisions of the Case bill in its original 
form. 

With some of the major strikes settled 
by granting an increase to labor and $5 
a ton to steel, no one has taken into 
account the cost to the farmers of pro¬ 


ducing food. Any reasonable man would 
know that an approved increase in the 
price of organized labor and materials 
that have to be purchased by the farmers 
in the form of equipment to plant, culti¬ 
vate, and harvest their crops should be 
accompanied by an Increase in the price 
of farm commodities. 

We have as yet not been able to fathom 
the most recent celling placed on cotton 
as a raw material for the making of 
clothing and many other items. Appar¬ 
ently the ones responsible know little or 
nothing about the food and feed values of 
the byproducts of cotton. With the 
agreed increase to organized labor and 
to the steel manufacturers, a new sched¬ 
ule of increased prices for farm com¬ 
modities should be approved. 

It is our opinion that the farmers in 
the agricultural States are ready to fight 
the devil with fire. That is to say, if 
strikers in industry can deprive the world 
of such needed articles of housing and 
husbandry, the farmers can withhold 
their products from the market, also. 
We all know it has neven been the dis¬ 
position of a farmer to go on strike, but 
should events take such a course, then 
labor and Industry will realize that the 
farmer can do without new farm ma¬ 
chinery a great deal easier than they can 
do without food. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution passed by 
the farmers of Logan County is as fol¬ 
lows : 

We, the Independent Patriotic Farmers of 
Logan County, hereby call on all farmers of 
Logan County to Join us with the rest of the 
State and Nation in calling on the Congress 
to enact legislation which will be effective 
in controlling strikes by setting up a fact¬ 
finding committee to step into labor-man¬ 
agement dispute and work out fair and 
Just settlements that will prevent hardships 
for our entire Nation. 

We decry and condemn the stubborn lead¬ 
ership on both sides which cannot and will 
not reach common sense and permanent so¬ 
lution to their differences without resorting 
to strikes and lockouts, the continuation of 
which will destroy the principles of free en¬ 
terprise in America. 

Wc also appeal to Congress to protect the 
Innocent public, and we think the time has 
come for drastic action. We take this posi¬ 
tion because our Nation is torn by strikes 
and lock-outs, and management and labor 
cannot or will not get together and make 
settlement of their differences. 

We furthermore resolve that we favor all 
of the provisions of the Case bill in its origi¬ 
nal form and that copies of this resolution 
be furnished Immediately to all of Okla¬ 
homa’s representatives in both the House and 
Senate in Washington. 


Let’s Officially End the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19,1946 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
war we surrendered liberties and consti¬ 
tutional rights that were not ours to sur- 
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render. In the words of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, “Necessity knows no law.” 

But the war is over. Months ago there 
was an unconditional surrender of all our 
enemies. Yet Congress has not seen fit 
to declare the fact that hostilities have 
ceased. Congress has not kept its prom¬ 
ise that the boys were drafted only for 
the duration and 6 months thereafter. 

The GI boys are returning, and those 
who have not returned demand that they 
be returned to their families and to civil¬ 
ian life from which they were taken. The 
Government pledged these boys that 
they would be out of the service 6 months 
after the duration. Yet we are listening 
to the subterfuge of some generals, inter¬ 
ested perhaps in keeping their promo¬ 
tion. and continuing millions of these 
boys in foreign lands. This may be some 
of the ‘one world” lunacy, but the time 
has come for Congress to act, or when 
the boys return they will act. 

I have talked to a number of Army 
officers, who are in full accord with the 
views I express here that the boys should 
be returned. We have over a million 
who have enlisted now, and that is twice 
as many as any general has ever dared 
suggested as needed for occupation duty 
and home duty. 

I am submitting herewith an editorial 
that appeared in the Jamestown Sun, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., by Col. Percy M. 
Hansen, who speaks with authority. 
The editorial follows: 

let’s declare an end to the national 
EMERGENCY 

(By Col. Percy M. Hansen) 

Tlie Army. Navy, and Marine Corps, with 
the efficient assistance of the rest of United 
States 130,000,000 people, have retaken the 
Aleutians, the Philippines, and Guam. They 
have driven the Japanese and the Germans 
from Africa. Italy, Prance. Belgium, and all 
of the Islands of the southern Pacific. They, 
even, have reclaimed the fatherland of Ger¬ 
many from the German militarists and the 
home islands of Japan from the Nippon wor¬ 
shippers of Mars. They, with the other 
members of the United Nations, are In com¬ 
plete control of our defeated enemies. 

A patriotic Congress, putting aside for the 
duration all—or practically all—thoughts of 
personal or political advantage, turned over 
to our military leaders the complete control 
of our national affairs. That these affairs, 
as far as accomplishing the main abjective 
ol del eating our enemle.s was concern*.d. wore 
well-handled. Is obvious, but It Is equally 
as true that the military mind, which Is 
essentially destructive. Is not fitted for peace¬ 
time economic or political control of the 
Nation. This Is aptly illustrated by the 
factual stories of the wastage <" billions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment all over the 
world. It Is high time that we. In America, 
recognize that the military mind functions 
In much the same manner regardless of 
whether that mind Is Japanese, German, 
Russian. British, French, Chinese, or Ameri¬ 
ca 1 . and, recognizing this fact, make sure 
t’ it Congress regains its functions of gov¬ 
ernment. 

About 18 months ago the writer was eating 
breakfast in the rather swanky dining room 
of the Imperial Hotel at New Delhi. India, 
when two other colonels were ushered to the 
table. “I am glad to know that we have 
officers here as low In rank n** coltjnel,” he 
remarked to the newcomers. Indicating with 
his glance several general officers In the room. 
**Oh, this Is nothing,” one of the officers re¬ 
plied: ”1 counted 11 generals on the floor at 


one time at our last regular Saturday night 
dancing party here at the hotel.” 

It was very common talk among these 
colonels and generals, most of whom were 
Regular Army officers, that “if we can keep 
the Army up to 3,000,000 men, most of us 
can retain our temporary ranks.” This re¬ 
mark usually called for the rejoincr that, 
“Well, If we can’t hold the Regular Army up 
to that figure, we can still hold our tempo¬ 
rary ranks if we can put over universal mili¬ 
tary training.” 

Congress so far has successfully resisted the 
attempt to rush through legislation provid¬ 
ing for universal military training, but the 
Army and Navy, like good tactlciaiiH. stopped 
In their frontal attack, have obtained their 
objective by persuading Congress not to, de¬ 
clare an end to the national emergency. So 
long as Congress can be fooled into delaying 
the declaration, the United Slates military 
party has little to fear. 

Hundreds of thousands of American boys 
are “sweating It out” on military, naval, and 
marine stations all over the world, not be¬ 
cause they are needed there or are accom¬ 
plishing any good but because Brigadier 
General Blank, who holds the permanent 
rank of first lieutenant, captain, or major, 
wants to retain his stars. The writer re¬ 
ceived letters from two service men this 
week, one a marine in the South Pacific and 
the other a soldier in Manila, and both com¬ 
plained of being held In the service. One 
wrote: "If the war was still on, or If wc were 
really doing any good here, I would not com¬ 
plain. but we are Just being held here while 
our officers try to think ol something for us 
to do. Why doesn’t Congress do something? 
If they would end the emergency, we would 
at least know that we would be home In 
another 6 months. The way It looks from 
here, we will be here at least another year, 
and many of us were in hopes wc could be 
back in school by next fall." 

A few top-flight football players and the 
sons of United States Senators and general 
officers have been •eleased. Genera’ Mac- 
Nlder had the effrontery to delend the release 
of his son by special order "so that he could 
continue his education." Do not the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress realize that there are hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Ixiys Just as worthy as 
the son of General MacNider? Many of these 
boys are beginning to wonder if they fought 
for democracy or for special privilege, and 
only President Truman or Congre.ss are in 
position to prove to them that the Uni led 
States still stands for the great principle of 
“all men are born and created equal.” From 
the standpoint of simple justice. It Is more 
necessary to return to their studies the sons 
of parents without wealth and political Influ¬ 
ence than It is to release the sons of generals. 
Senators, and other per-sons wealth and 
position. 

A recent news dlspptch says that the morale 
of many of the 50,000 marines in north China 
Is cracking as the men are becoming con¬ 
vinced that tJicy are mere pawns In a great 
International game of power politics. The 
same thing Is t^uc of thousands of ycung 
men In the Aleutians, the Philippines, Guam, 
Wake. Okinawa, India, France, and innumer¬ 
able islands and outlying stations aP over 
the world. 

Surely these boys should be b».ck in the 
United States and ready to refume their 
studies by the opening of the 1946 fall term, 
and they will be back If North Dakota’s four 
Representatives In Congress - Senators 
Lanoer and Young and Representatives 
Lemke and Robertson— or r.ny other group of 
Congressmen combine their efforts to see that 
this Is accomplished. A declaration by Con¬ 
gress that the national emergency 1 . over, 
passed Immediately after the ’‘.convening of 
Congress this month, would assure eve 17 serv¬ 
iceman Inducted for the duration plus 6 
months that he would be returned to civilian 
life by next July or August. If this is done. 


all who so wish can resume their sludle.s next 
September. 

If it ih necessary to continue the drafting 
of men after next July or August—and we 
are not convinced that such action will be 
necessary—Coiigross still could securr me re¬ 
turn of the men who wish to continue their 
educations by amending the prcbrnt law lim¬ 
iting the period of service to 12 months or, at 
the most, a year and one-half. 

I quote further excerpts from the let¬ 
ter of Col. Percy M. Hansen. These ex¬ 
cerpts should convince Congress that 
the time for action has arrived. The 
GI boys are no longer interested in fake 
promises: they want action. 

Will you, as a personal favor, read the en¬ 
closed editorial comment and then drop me* 
a note telling me what you can do to ac¬ 
complish one or more of the following: 

(a) Secure a declaration by Congress that 
the natic .al emergency is ended so that 
these hundreds of thousands of men in this 
country and over eas In the armed services 
will know that they have a maximum of six 
more months to serve; 

(b) Secure the passage oi legislation re¬ 
leasing from the armed services all men 
who were Inducted before VJ-day upon their 
completion of 1 year, or. at the most, 
years of service; 

(r) Secure the passage of legislation re¬ 
turning to the United Ftates and releasing 
from service all men who were overseas on 
VJ-day. 

Seriously. Bill, this Is only one of the 
things that I have in n.ind In connection 
with our military set-up. Appar?ntly none 
of our commentators nor legislators dare to 
hit at the vciy heart of the matter—th# Inct 
that our entire military and nnval set-up 
must be changed from the so-called caste 
system, one of lords and seifs, to something 
more In keeping with a democratic nation— 
and I have spent considerable time on facts 
and figures in this connection. 

I could quote from several letters received 
only this week, but knowing how busy you 
arc, I will not bother you with them at this 
time. I want to say. however, that I am 
more serious about this than I was the la- 
mous (or was It -he iiifamou-s?) capital re¬ 
moval campaign, and I believe that my 
service in two wars and in all of the grades 
from buck private to colonel, has given me 
an insight into the mind of the lorn er serv¬ 
iceman and his family that would Justify my 
present conclusions. 

Will you take time out to give me your 
opinions on this matter, and an idea of whet, 
if anything, you are willing to do in this 
matter? 

Percy M. Hansen. 

I am confident that this editorial and 
the excerpts of Colonel Hansen’s letter 
express the sentiments and the will of the 
vast majority of the American people and 
100 percent of the will of the fathers, 
mothers, and wives of the servicemen. 

There are some fifty bills and re.solu- 
tions pending in the House and Senate, 
all having for their object the prompt 
demobilization of our armed forces, in 
accordance with the pledges made by the 
Government when the men were induct¬ 
ed into the service. 

The time has come for these Members 
to get together and agree on one or two 
of these resolutions or bills. It makes no 
difference to the GI boys which resolu¬ 
tion or bill is taken. All they are inter¬ 
ested in is that Congress see to it that 
the Government keeps its pledge and un¬ 
derstanding with them when it inducted 
them into the armed forces for the dura¬ 
tion and 6 months. 
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School-Lunch Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith a letter in 
support of H. R. 3370 from the Honorable 
Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of pub¬ 
lic instruction. State of Illinois: 

State of Illinois, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Springfield, February 13, 1946. 

Hon. MEI.VIN Price, 

United States Representative, House 
Office Builcitnsf, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Representative Price: H. R. 3370 Is 
up for consideration. As you know, this 
bill deals with the appropriation to subsidize 
the school-lunch program. The bill, in its 
present form, gives the administration to the 
States. This is as it should be. 

From the experience we have had In Illi¬ 
nois the past 3 years in connection with the 
Bchool-lunch program, I am convinced that 
it is a very worth-while and worthy program. 

It makes a lunch available through the 
schools to the thousands of children that 
otherwise would be forced to go without a 
balanced and nutritious diet. It seems to 
me that we learned from the war a lesson 
that is applicable here. Wc need to look 
forward toward developing strong healthy 
bodies in our youth. A good diet is one 
of the necessary essentials if wc are to reach 
that objective. In this light the program 
is one which embodies national security and 
contributes much toward national defense. 

As you know, our State assists in subsidiz¬ 
ing the program. If this assistance—both 
Federal and State—were to be denied the 
schools, it would be a serious error, 1 believe. 

It would deny to our children—our greatest 
asset—an inherent right to develop the 
strong bodies which they must have if they 
are to be entitled to contribute their full 
and just share as American citizens. 

May I urge your earnest, serious, and favor¬ 
able consideration and support of this bill in 
its present form on behalf of our under¬ 
nourished youth? 

Sincerely. 

Vernon Ij. Nickell. 


The Case Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 

OP MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include therein an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun in reference to 
the Case bill. 

The editori*'.! follows: 

RAVING PASSED THE HOUSE, THE CASE BILL rACr.S 
THE SENATE 

It is in line with the precedents that the 
Case labor bill, having passed the House by 
ft large majority, enters a period of ominous 
silence on the Senate side. Of course the bill 
can seem extreme only by comparison with 
the policies of administrations whose Attor- 
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ney General once described them as alliances 
of clever political leaders with the labor un¬ 
ions. The bill provides for no-strike cool¬ 
ing-off periods during mediation of Industrial 
disputes. Mediation falling. It provides for 
voluntary arbitration. That falling, It pro¬ 
vides the unimpeded right to strike. But It 
does police this right by attempting to curb 
violence, boycotts, and wildcat and Jurisdic¬ 
tional strikes. 

Moderate as the Case bill Is, however, there 
is some doubt whether it really touches the 
vital Issues In the labor problem. It is not 
at all clear, either, that in seeking commend¬ 
able ends its backers have always selected 
wise or prudent means. Nor, as already sug¬ 
gested, does the fact that the House has acted 
mean that anything like the Case bill Is cer¬ 
tain to go into the statute books. The fact 
Is that the Senate Is less enthusiastic than is 
the House about the bill, and there is no 
sign whatever of enthusiasm from the White 
House. 

These signs on the road to enactment are 
threatening. The evidence is in the fact that 
labor bills very like the Case bill have passed 
the House on two previous occasions and 
each time have failed to come to a vote In a 
Senate oversensitive to White House pres¬ 
sure. In June of 1940 the House voted by 
258 to 129 to amend the Wagner Act in an 
effort to reach many of the purposes aimed 
at in the Case bill. In December of 1941 the 
House passed the Smith bill, which at many 
points was Identical with the Case bill. The 
vote then was 252 to 133. 

Tlie fact is that the House of Representa¬ 
tives—that body of the Federal Legislature 
most representative of the whole people, de¬ 
pendent at the most frequent intervals on 
their judgment at the polls, and organized 
on a regional basis giving maximum assur¬ 
ance against domination by any single pres¬ 
sure group—this body has steadily reflected 
the undoubted national disquiet at the post- 
1933 labor policies. But the House view on 
this matter has been as steadily thwarted In 
the Senate and in the Executive offlees. where 
It is sometimes easier for highly organized 
pressure groups to bring their pressures to 
bear. It remains to be seen whether in this 
Instance again the Executive offlees and the 
Senate will ignore what the popular branch 
clearly shows to be the popular anxiety on 
labor policy. 


The Need for a Sound Labor Law 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the parliamentary situation did not 
permit my giving a complete explana¬ 
tion of the amendment which I offered 
to the Adams substitute to the Case bill 
at the time this Important legislation 
was considered by the House. 

My amendment embraced the essen¬ 
tial features of the amendment to S. 1661 
offered by Senators Ball and Hatch, 
having eliminated the compulsory arbi¬ 
tration features which were included In 
the original Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. 

My amendment adopted the language 
of H. R. 5367, which I introduced on 
February 4 and which contains only one 
addition to the revised Ball-Hatch bill. 
The addition appears in section 11 and is 
as follows: 
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(c) Any employee who fails to perform the 
duties Imposed on him by section 3 (d) of 
this act (which subsection relates to main¬ 
tenance of existing conditions pending ex¬ 
haustion of settlement efforts) shall not be 
entitled to reinstatement or any back pay 
from such employer under section 10 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

In order to secure consideration by 
the House of the mediation and arbi¬ 
tration features of the Ball-Hatch bill, 
I proposed in my amendment to the 
Adams substitute only those features of 
the bill which differed In substance from 
Mr. Adams’ plan. My amendment 
which appears in the Record for Febru¬ 
ary 6 on pages 1021 and 1022 eliminated 
administrative provisions, but if the 
parliamentary situation had permitted 
I would have urged consideration of the 
full plan as embraced in H. R. 5367. 

I had previously pointed out to the 
House that I sought consideration for 
this plan because it represented sincere 
efforts by an important group of public- 
spirited citizens to find a solution to the 
strike problem through perfecting me¬ 
diation and arbitration procedure. 

I have reference to the Committee to 
Promote Industrial Peace, whose report 
was sponsored by Senators Ball and 
Hatch, and since the recommendations 
of that committee were not considered 
by the House Labor Committee I felt 
that the House should be given an op¬ 
portunity to pa.ss upon the Ball-Hatch 
plan as an alternative to the Case bill. 
The Committee to Promote Industrial 
Peace was constituted strictly with the 
public interest in mind, and its members 
are not involved in labor controversies. 
The personnel is as follows: 

George W. Alger, lawyer, 55 Liberty 
Street. New York. N. Y. 

Harold Evans, lawyer, 1000 Provident 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fels, president. Fels & Co., 
Seventy-third Street and Woodland Ave¬ 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence Hunt, lawyer, 60 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

William Draper Lewis, director, the 
American Law Institute, 3400 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Pa.; summer ad¬ 
dress, Northeast Harbor. Maine. 

Leon C. Marshall, chairman of the 
faculty of American University, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Charles B. Rugg, lawyer, 50 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

George B. Sjosellus, deputy Attorney 
General of State of Minnesota; has 
charge of legal questions arising out of 
administration of State labor relations 
act: State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Kirk Smith, lawyer, 15 Westminster 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Arthur D. Whiteside, president, Dun 
& Bradstreet, 290 Broadway, New York. 

Donald R. Richberg, chairman, 815 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
coauthor of the Railway Labor Act, the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, and the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. He served as 
chairman of the committee and as 
draftsman, without compensation, as did 
all other committee members. 

The statement of the purposes of this 
bill, which I included in my comments 
to the House on February 1, page 791, was 
prepared by the above-named members 
of the Committee to Promote Industrial 
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Peace and their names were inadvert¬ 
ently omitted when the statement was 
submitted to the House. The commit¬ 
tee devoted many months to the study of 
arbitration procedure and their report 
reflects painstaking consideration of the 
problem. 

Whether the Case bill becomes law or 
not Congress will be required to give fur¬ 
ther consideration to methods for set¬ 
tling industrial disputes. A comprehen¬ 
sive revision of basic labor laws based 
upon our experience with the Clayton, 
Norris-LaQuardia, and Wagner Acts will 
require further study but a beginning has 
been made. I voted for the Case bill in 
spite of the criticisms which were offered 
In debate. It is generally agreed that 
the bill was improved by certain amend¬ 
ments, and in view of the urgent neces¬ 
sity for some legislation on the subject 1 
think that the House pursued the right 
course in adopting the bill in its modified 
form. Our action should have the effect 
of impressing labor union leadership 
with the fact that we regard this as a 
real emergency, and that Congress in¬ 
tends to maintain a stern position re¬ 
garding strikes and union practices 
which are against the public interest. 
At the same time I am anxious that we 
avoid unworkable methods and certainly 
we must not deprive labor of funda¬ 
mental rights. 

I have just seen an editorial in the 
Buffalo Evening News for February 13 
quoting in substance my observations on 
the Case bill and commenting, as follows: 

Mr. Hays correctly appraises the House 
action as a reflection of present national 
sentiment. 

The wiser labor leaders must know, how¬ 
ever, that the one-sldedness of existing labor 
laws and the flagrant disregard of the 
public welfare evidenced by so many recent 
strikes must ultimately bring corrective leg¬ 
islation. Whether a stringent law now could 
bring order out of our industrial chaos is 
open to question. But It seems clear that 
relations between labor and management 
will move from one crisis into anothei until 
the selfish interests of both are subordinated 
to the public welfare—either voluntarily or 
by law. 

If the Case bill is one-sided, labor's irre¬ 
sponsible militants have brought It upon 
themselves by a reverse one-sldedness—by 
foolishly liwistlng that there must be no 
balancing of responsibilities under the Wag¬ 
ner Act; by flagrantly abusing their Immu¬ 
nity from legal accountability, and by de¬ 
manding that Government be their ally 
instead of an impartial umpire. 

Their militants themselves have demon¬ 
strated the need for corrective legislation 
that will, first, protect the public against the 
Interruption of services essential to Its 
health, safety, and welfare, and, second, 
redress the one-sldedness of the Wagner Act 
BO that both unions and employers wiP be 
answerable for unfair practices. Respon¬ 
sible labor leaders would be wise to recognize 
this need and cooperate in meeting it. In¬ 
stead of waiting for the public opinion 
pendulum to swing so far that it may do 
real harm to the labor movement. 

The Case bill, as Mr. Hays implies, rep¬ 
resents a swing of the pendulum rather than 
a carefully-thought-out balancing of respon¬ 
sibilities. Legislation better attuned to the 
latter objective Is already before the Sen¬ 
ate, however, in the Hatch-Ball bill. It 
would turn the Wagner Act into an Impartial 
code of fair practices to which both labor 
and management must submit; effectively 
outlaw all Interruptions of vital public serv¬ 
ices, and make available a comprehensive 


procedure for the peaceful and fair settle¬ 
ment of any dispute. The general philoso¬ 
phy and key provisions of this bill are sound, 
and the News believes that Congress could 
make no better contribution to permanent 
industrial peace than to enact it. 


Joseph E. Davies’ Statement on Atomic 
Secrets 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassador 
to Russia. ha.s been guilty of moral trea¬ 
son in encouraging Russian spies to steal 
our military secrets. I call upon the 
State Department to direct FBI to pro¬ 
ceed to arrest those spies. 

Ex-Ambassador Davies' statement 
that “Russia had every moral right to 
seek atomic bomb secrets through mili¬ 
tary espionage * is the most shocking and 
disgraceful statement uttered by a 
prominent American in recent times, 
possibly since Benedict Arnold. There 
is no moral right to defend or advocate 
the commission of a crime against the 
United States. 

When and if the President consents 
and the FBI arrests any of their spies, 
Moscow can now logically express sur¬ 
prise that their secret agents should even 
be questioned when a former American 
Ambassador to Russia has told the world 
that such spies have “a moral right" to 
help themselves. 

The time has come to a.sk “Pal Joe" 
Davies who he represents. Is it possible 
that his law firm has taken on Joe Stalin 
as a client? If so, is it not time thcj 
American people know the whole story 
back of these shocking invitations to 
espionage? 


Address of Hon. Henry A. Wallace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given to me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Congressional Record, it 
gives me great pleasure to insert the 
thoughtful address by the Honorable 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com¬ 
merce. at a banquet in honor of Chester 
Bowles, given by the Washington Chap¬ 
ter of the National Lawyers Guild on 
February 15, 1946: 

Tonight we honor Chester Bowles. It Is 
very heartening to stand here and talk about 
a highly successful businessman—a sales¬ 
man and merchandiser with a brilliant 
record—who today at 40 has become one of 
our most outstanding public servants. 

Here we have a man who made a great 
success In the advertising business—and 


then quit and settled down to enjoy tho 
things that money can’t buy. Apparently to 
Chester one of the main things that money 
can’t buy is the satisfaction of doing a big, 
tough Job in the public interest. Aiiywny 
that is what he has done. And this pnr- 
ticular Job is one that can certainly be 
literally described us Herculean. 

It is an old saying that an organization is 
the lengthened shadow of one man. In 
honoring Chester Bowles It is fitting that we 
also pay tribute to his coworkers in every city 
and town throughout the country. And 
especially should we salute his predecessor 
and trail breaker, the redoubtable man with 
the big cigar—Leon Henderson, w’ho lit and 
carried the original torch in the forefront of 
the battle against inflation. I think wo 
should honor also the Congress which, con¬ 
scious of the backing of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, has given 
Chester Bowles the tools to work with With 
the Price Control Act as his artillery, and with 
the welfare of the United States as his ob¬ 
jective, Chester Bowles has fought and 
smashed the crawling and snailing and snip¬ 
ing armies of the lobbyists and won a victory 
over wartime inflation, an enemy hardly less 
dangerous than the Axis. I should .say he has 
won—so far. but the battle isn’t over. 

Chester Bowles set the ceiling prices for 
3,000,000 business firms and 14,000,000 hungry 
landlords. His task involved establishing 
limitations on millions of different items and 
for billions of transactions. No problem on 
the home front approached this In sheer 
magnitude, and no job was harder. 

The OPA has dealt w'ith the most compli¬ 
cated and delicately balanced sector of our 
whole economy. 'There are few problems 
more Intricate than the factors which go to 
make up the price of almost every article. 
And the ramifications and relationships be¬ 
tween different prices are far-reaching and 
often unforeseeable. 

The Job entailed much more than the es¬ 
tablishment of Initial prices. 'The problem.s 
of continuing administration and particu¬ 
larly of enforcement were even more mani¬ 
fold and complex. Before the war. It had 
been customary to say that the problem of 
fixing and holding prices was far too diffi¬ 
cult for any Government agency to under¬ 
take. But this defeatist attitude did not 
stop Chester Bowles. 

Prices are Inevitably related to profits, and 
profits touch the heart of the economic sys¬ 
tem. Anything that even threatens to em¬ 
barrass profits always encounters terrific 
pressures from interested groups with large, 
cold axes to grind. Anyone familiar with 
the Washington scone can understand what 
this means m terms of hundreds of power¬ 
ful Washington lobbyists. They alway.s 
tackled Chester Bowles, but he almo.st always 
answered “No”’—politely, firmly, but posi¬ 
tively—because he serves the general w^cl- 
fare. 

'The OPA under Bowles has been concerned 
With prices in a period when ecniionilc pixs- 
BUres to force price increases acrumulnteel on 
a scale far in exrr.ss of any over known. The 
mere fact that the Government spent $3C0,- 
000,000,000 during the war gives some idea of 
the explosive Inflationary pressures against 
which the OPA prices have been the first and 
principal line of defense. 

In the rationing field, OPA dealt with mat¬ 
ters vitally and directly affecting each of the 
140,000,000 people in the Nation. Rationln" 
has meant the withholding of goods from 
people who are anxious to buy and who arc 
well supplied with money. 

In spite of the enormous Inflationary pres¬ 
sures of the war, the cost of living between 
August 1939 and October 1945 rose only 31 
percent. The Increase from May 1943—the 
date of the hold-the-line order—w’as only 3 
percent. Wholesale prices rose 41 percent 
during the past 6 years but less than 2 per¬ 
cent during the past 3 years. Contrast this 
record with the lirst World War, when we 
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had no OPA and no Chester Bowles, in which 
living costs more than doubled and wholesale 
prices Increased by 148 percent. 

It is clear also that price controls have not 
hampered production. During this war, pro¬ 
duction doubled, whereas during World War 
I the increase was only about a quarter. Nor 
have price controls wrecked business. Busi¬ 
ness profits have been at an all-time high 
and business failures at an all-time low. 

The administration of the Price Control 
Act under Chester Bowles has been twice ap¬ 
proved by Congress with only minor changes. 
The Price Control Act came up tor renewal 
in the spring of 1944 and again in the spring 
of 1945 Extensive hearings were conducted 
by committees of both Houses of Congress 
and the act W'as approved in substantially its 
existing form on both occasions. It is sel¬ 
dom that administration n any statute has 
hud such exhau.^^tive review and reaffirmation 
by Cong. ess. 

A remarkable and demorratlc feature of 
OPA operations, both in price control and 
rationing, was the work of the loc.al war 
price and lationing boards. Throughout the 
var some 5,500 ol these boards, composed 
primarily of volunteer citizens of the local 
communities, have performed vital functions 
in ralioning and price control. This devel¬ 
opment constii. Jted a broad move toward 
democratic decentralization in an ago of in¬ 
creasing centralization—even under the 
btre>s of war. It has been an unusual appli¬ 
cation of democracy at the grass roots. 

ClicGler Bowle.s has developed extensively 
new’ methods of public education in Govern¬ 
ment affairs. With great imagination and 
resourcelIllness he has kept the public in¬ 
formed ol what the OPA has been doing and 
the reasons loi doing it. For example, each 
of the war price and rationing boards has 
hud attached to it a volunteer committee 
whose function it has been to explain OPA 
operations to the local community. At the 
.same time Chester Bowks kept in constant 
touch w'lth industry labor, and con.sumer 
groups, nut only ini’orr'lng them of dcvel- 
opment.s, but continuously soliciting their 
advice and as.slslancc. 

Chester Bowies *s tghting lor the only kind 
of poslw'nr world which can give assurance 
of lull employment and lull production 
undei our system of free enterprise. His 
battle iii against a w'ild inflation, a boom-nnd- 
bust period, which would make economic de¬ 
pression inevitable. In essence he is fighting 
for an eronomy of high production, low 
prices, and high Income—and against boom 
prices which will dissipate purchasing power, 
choke oil production and push us soon Into 
another depression. 

The battle against wartime inflation has 
been w'on. The victory over postwar infla¬ 
tion la HI sight. We must not weaken neces¬ 
sary controls now. If we do, the whol ' war 
against inflation will be lost. The lobbyists 
ol the selfish lew will fight de.sperately during 
the next few months to defeat these ronlrols. 

We must not forget that the wildest period 
of inflation came after, and not during, 
World War I. 

We know that price ceilings will he re¬ 
moved, Item by item, Just as soon os they 
can be removed without inflation. There is 
still a great backlog of demand for rental 
prupei lie.s, building materials, clothing, auto¬ 
mobiles, and electrical equipment. It Is, 
therefore, essential that the Price Control 
Act. which expires on June 30. n46. bo con¬ 
tinued for another year. The quicker the 
act is renewed the better It will be for 
all ol U'3. 

Price ceilings have no place in America 
except in emeigeiicles. If we control mo¬ 
nopoly. production will soon Increase to the 
point where under normal conditions com¬ 
petition will control prices. But today most 
people realize that we must continue price 
ceilings as long ns the emergency exists. 
Accoiding to the Gallup poll, 85 percent of 


our people realize that an emergency still 
exists. 

Similarly, I have talked with hundreds of 
Americans, and received letters from many 
more, who say that they are willing, if 
necessary, to miss one meal a day in order 
that the unfortunate victims of the war may 
eat. So say we all. We shall live up to our 
traditions and share some of our abundance 
of food with the starving people overseas. 

I would like to let you in on a little secret. 
Chester Bowles is not a prophet without 
honor in his own country. 

I went to Connecticut, the home State of 
Chester Bowles, the other day to speak for 
more effective political action by plain citi¬ 
zens voting at the ballot box. I happened 
to mention In my speech that Chester Bowles 
Is doing a great Job. The cheers of the 
crowd stopped the meeting for some minutes. 
And I know that tonight the plain people 
all over America are still cheering the name 
of Chester Bowles. Chester. I salute you. 
Your career of public service Is only begin¬ 
ning. 


Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement on universal military training, 
by Robert M. Hutchins, chancelor of the 
University of Chicago: 

I do not oppose universal military training 
on the ground that it: will hurt the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the country. If uni¬ 
versal mllitar.v training is necessary to our 
safety, <he educational institutions must take 
the consequences without complaining. I 
favored ihe Selective Service Act and opposed 
the Aimy’s plans for the Army Enlisted Re¬ 
serve Corps, which deferred college sludents 
merely because they were college students. 

I ' hould add that, if hordes of students are 
a bciielit to a university, the University of 
Chicago would benefit from universal mili¬ 
tary training, lor it is the only university 
which offers a boy the opportunity to com¬ 
plete his liberal education and get the bathe- 
lor’s degree before being dralted. 

I do not oppose universal military training 
on the ground that it is bad for boys or is a 
poor remedy for illiteracy, ill health, or un- 
emiiloyment. I confess I do not think that 
the best way to prevent Juvenile delinquency 
is to turn over the young to the care of 
marine sergeants. And I can conceive of less 
expensive and more effective melhods of 
dealing with the social and economic evils 
of oui\time than putting our youth in the 
Army. But I lay no emphasis on these issues 
because the Army and Navy have censed to 
emphasize them. The Army and Navy appear 
to realize that, if universal military training 
can be defended at all, it can be defended 
only as a military measure. 

I oppose universal military training on the 
ground that as a military measure it is ab¬ 
surd. And if you ask how a layman, whose 
only military experience was that of a private 
In the last war, can contradict the leading 
military experts on a military matter, I reply 
that they contradict themselves, for they 
first show that universal military training is 
a military anachronism which will weaken 
the Nation, and then demand it in the name 
of military strength. 

The generals and admirals all insist on the 
rapidity of technical change. Then they in¬ 


sist that men trained with old weapons are 
going to be effective in using entirely new 
weapons. They prove that there is no de¬ 
fense against the atomic bomb, and then ask 
for an enormous Army to defend us against 
it. They show that this bomb can be sent 
into other countries by rockets or smuggled 
in by agents and then ask for a large Army, 
Navy, and Airforce to carry it into other 
countries. They convince us that in an 
atomic war 40.000,000 of us will be killed in 
1 night and then claim that It will be help¬ 
ful to us to have wasted two or three billion 
dollars a year In teaching millions of young 
men close-order drill. They demonstrate that 
the strength of the country depends on its 
Industrial power and scientific Intelligence 
and then advocate a system which will give 
us less industrial power and less scientific 
Intelligence, for It will Interrupt the training 
of men for science and Industry. They pro¬ 
pose. in short, an obsolete, wasteful, and in¬ 
effectual method of dealing with the mili¬ 
tary problems of the atomic age, problems 
which they themselves admit require an en¬ 
tirely new apprcach and entirely new ideas. 

There is no defense agalii.st the atomic 
bomb. This means that there is no way of 
preventing the destruction of the cities of 
the United Slates, for nobody serioUEly sup¬ 
poses that there is a secret of the atomic 
bomb which the United Stales can keep. If 
we cannot beat the atomic bomb, we shall 
have to beat v;ar. There is no other way in 
which wc can save our cities from the fate 
of Hiru.shlma and Nagasaki How we aie 
going to train the survi 'ors of the next war 
to pick up the plcce.s, connect the plumbing 
and telephone wires, and get the water, gas, 
and electric woiks going again is a matter 
of relatively little importance to the major¬ 
ity of us: for the majority of us. or our chil¬ 
dren or grandchildren, will be killed. Pro- 
lessoi Einstein thinks that about two-thirds 
of the population will be killed, and that is 
certainly a cautious estimate. But of all the 
kinds of training wiiich the one-third sur¬ 
viving might need, the most useless is mili¬ 
tary tialning. They would need seientifle, 
Industrial, perhaps plumbers* and eicc- 
tricianfa’ truinlng. but their military train¬ 
ing would do them no good against the 
atomic bomb. 

IJ we win. that is, li the one-third of us 
surviving can he said to win the next war, 
and want to occupy another country, wc 
shall have to get there and shall have to 
get there in ships or aeroplanes. There 
may be some need of shtp.s and aeroplanes 
for transport and a small army for occupa¬ 
tion. Universal military training is not 
needed for such a force. And such a force 
will probably be blown up anyway at the out¬ 
break of hostilities. Imagine what would 
have happened to the Hawaiian Islands, to 
say nothing of the United States Fleet, if 
three or four atomic bombs had exploded 
at Pearl Harboi on December 7. 1941. 

We cannot beat the atomic bomb, and 
therefore we must beat war. The foreign 
policy of the United States, as announced 
by Mr. Truman in his Navy Day speech, is 
to have the largest Army, Navy, and Air Force 
In the world and thus Insure peace. This 
policy fs the sheerest folly, and it will end 
In disaster. A few well placed atomic bombs 
can make Junk of all these va.st preparations 
In a few minutes. We must bent war. Our 
strength cannot even lie in industrial and 
scientific power; for our plants and labora- 
torle.s can easily be destroyed. Our strength 
must lie in the intelligence and spirit of our 
people. This Intelligence and spirit must be 
devoted to producing a world which can stay 
at peace. If all efforts In that direction 
fall, we must with fortitude b^ar the con¬ 
sequences and defend the remnants of our 
country as best we can. 

In the attempt to defend the remnants of 
our country as best we can. military training 
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is the most useless of all forms of prepara> 
tlon. Au educated, inventive, devoted peo¬ 
ple, united by a common understanding of 
their common heritage and fill/^d with a de¬ 
termination to defend it—such a people will 
have the best chance of winning an atomic 
war and of reconstructing their society amid 
the destruction which an atomic war will 
visit upon both the victor and the van¬ 
quished. Prom the standpoint of defense, 
survival, and reconstruction the best expend¬ 
itures of $3,000,000,000 a year in the atomic 
age would be an expansion of education 
among all Americans, young and old. until 
all of us were united In a common under¬ 
standing and all of us had developed to the 
maximum the potential character and intel¬ 
ligence we were born with. 

This is also the best way to beat war, for 
it is a start toward the formation of that 
world community which is our only hope. 
It is Insane, when we have Just participated 
in the establishment of a world organization, 
to proclaim the futility of it by announcing 
that we are going to base our plans for peace 
on our own overwhelming military strength. 
We blast and betray the only hope we have. 
The time has come to stop this silly, un- 
American saber rattling, and get down to the 
task of laying the foundations of a peaceful 
world. 

Additional British Investments in the 
United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
by Leslie Gould, financial editor of the 
New York Journal and American: 

FORTY-Five OTHER UNITED STATES FIRMS IN 
WHICH BRITISH HAVE STAKE 

In addition to Its stake in American in¬ 
surance companies and leading industrial 
enterprises, Britain’s Socialist government 
owns either the controlling or a substantial 
stock interest in 45 other American com¬ 
panies, some of these 45, operating in aU 
lines of endeavor, in direct competition with 
American companies. Others are companies 
in which the British are the controlling stock 
Interest, or where individuals or companies 
were substantial investors. These securities 
are listed, that is, not traded on an ex¬ 
change. Title to these was taken by the 
British Government in 1941, when all for¬ 
eign investments of British nationals and 
British companies were sequestered. Ckjn- 
trol of a few enterprises were sold on this 
market to American investors, such as 
American Vlcose. The others were pledged 
as collateral for a $425,000,000 RFC loan, now 
reduced to around $243,000,000. 

On the unlisted securities of the 45 com¬ 
panies. the British in 1041 put a valuation 
of $116,000,000. Today these are estimated 
to have a value of $216.000,000—or a profit to 
the British Government of $100,000,000. To 
date the British Government has refused to 
sell these securities to Americans, although 
several offers have been made for controlling 
blocs. Yet, the British are so badly in need 
of dollar exchange that they are knocking at 
the United States Treasury’s door for a 
$3,750,000,000 loan at interest rates lower 
than the United States Government must 
pay its own bondholders who will put up the 
money. Here is a list of the 45 companies 


with the number of shares pledged with the 
RFC: 

United States Potash Co.. 288,750 shares; 
Delta &, Pineland Co., of Mississippi, 2,080 
shares; Delta Planting Co.. 3.434 shares; 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., 78.722 shares; Yard- 
ley of London. Inc., 30,505 4^^-percent pre¬ 
ferred and 87,247 common; Ferguson-Sher¬ 
man Manufacturing Corp., 6,000 A and 1,500 
B shares; Oldbury Electric Chemical Co., 
8,400 shares: Lea & Perrins, Inc., 2,107 A and 

5 B shares; Arkwright Finishing Cu.. 7.000 
shares; Interlaken Mills. 20.000 shares; Dis¬ 
tillers Co.. Ltd (Delaware), 850.250 shares: 
Morganite Brush Co.. Inc.. 7,500 shares; Mica 
Insulator Co.. 5.394 shares: C. Tennant & 
Sons of New York. 7.164 shares; American 
Thread Co., 1,197,000 shares; Joseph Tally 

6 Co., 4,580 8-pcrccnt preferred and 4,000 
common; Dunlop Tire & Rubber, 610 first 
preferred, 31.600 second preferred, 197,300 
common; J. & P. Coats (Rhode Island) Inc., 
145.000 shares; Clark Thread Co., 180.000 and 
18,607 shares; North Georgia Processing Co., 
Inc.. 800 shares. Stowell-MacGregor Corp., 
4,399 shares; B. Priestly & Co., 2,600 shares; 
Firth-Stirling Steel Co., 2,637 7-percent pre¬ 
ferred and 10,173 common; Keasby & Matti- 
son Co., 20,140 shares; Punch-Dcye & Co., 
Inc., 12.000 shares; Twenty-five Broadway 
Corp., 11300 shEires; Baker Perkins. Inc., 1,051 
7-percent preferred and 65.851 common: 
Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd., 3,760 shares: A. J. 
White, Ltd., 500 shares; Menley & James. Ltd., 
1,550 shares: Hecht, Levis & Kahn. Inc., 2,393 
shares; Ciown Mills. Inc., 6.000 7-percent 
preferred and 10,000 common; F. W. Berk & 
Co., 100 shares; American Association, Inc., 
158,325 common and $1,487,000 debentures; 
Spool Cotton Co.. 2,500 shares; Jonas Brook 
& Bros. (U. S A.), 1,000 shares; Dentists Sup¬ 
ply Co., of New York, 100.765 shares; P. W. 
Cook Co., 1,006 shares; Norma-Hoffman Bear¬ 
ings Corp., 7,029 preferred and 90,000 com¬ 
mon; Ensign-Bickford Co., 10,779 shares; Ok- 
onlte-Callender Cable Co., 1,000 6-percent 
preferred and $275,000 first debenture 6 b; 
Pembroke Chemical Corp., 235 shares; Joslah 
Wedgewood, Inc., of America. 215 shares 
American B stock. 


Anglo-American Relations With Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, CHARLES A. EATON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February Id, 1946 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark? in the 
Record. I include a very able letter by 
Mr. Laurence Hunt, a distinguished law¬ 
yer of New York, which appeared in the 
New York Times of Tuesday, February 
12, and which deals with the difficult and 
urgent problem of international relations 
as between communistic Russia and the 
capitalistic English-speaking democra¬ 
cies: 

Appeasebient Seen in Discard—Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Accord Against Russia Regarded as 
Paramount 

To the Editor op the New York Times: 

I would like to express my appreciation of 
the firm, common-sense, and temperate tone 
of the New York Times editorial, Stalin’s 
New Party Line. The editorial Is a healthy 
antidote both to the irresponsible talk about 
the inevitable war with Russia and the 
equally Irresponsible and even more danger¬ 
ous talk of those who glibly advocate a policy 
of appeasement of Russian dynamism at the 


expense of Ine vital Interests of other na¬ 
tions. This latter point should be especially 
emphasized at this time for the benefit of 
those who have already forgotten or delib¬ 
erately rejected the lessons of the last 16 
years of appeasement and war 

Theie are today in this country several 
Bo-culled ’’moldcrs of public opinion'* who 
urge in their syndicated columns or over 
the radio that Russian dynamism bhouki 
somehow be appeased at the expcn.sp of the 
British Empire and that the United Ktates 
should act as a lofty, “Impartial” medial or 
in determining how much of the British 
Empire or of British interests should be sac¬ 
rificed to totalitarian Russia’s expansion. 

UNITCD STAND ESSENTIAL 

A strong British Empire is essential to 
the security of the United States. Great 
Britain, existing alone as a second or third 
rate power, would not be of much help in 
time of great need. The vast sea-connected 
British Empire and the great continental 
American Empire must stand together in 
peace as they did in war. 

Have our present-day appeasers forgotten 
what a strong British Empire meant to our 
national existence in 1940 and 1941? Surely 
Malta is of more vital interest to us than 
the Channel Islands. We should be willing 
to come to the aid of Britain in defense of 
a strategic part of her empire, however it 
may have been acquired a hundred or two 
hundred years ago. Just as we should expect 
the British to come to our old in the event 
of a serious threat to the Panama Canal 
Zone, although we acquired it in a notori¬ 
ously shady manner 

'The policy of appeasing Russian dynamism 
now being advocated in some quarters is 
tragically similar to the policy which culmi¬ 
nated in the Munich affair. In which, let us 
not forget, we also played an unhappy part. 
The names and places and dates have 
changed, but the grim story remains the 
same. 

The Russian cry of “encirclement" is. if 
possible, more grimly ludicrous than the 
same German cry in the 1930's. We should 
frankly face the fact that the United States 
is today the chief rival of Russia, which 
is first trying to reduce the British Empire 
to an Ineffectual second- or third-rate power 
before directly attacking this country’s vital 
interests. 

Russia is, of course, pursuing the old pol¬ 
icy of divide and conquer, and it is distress¬ 
ing that Americans who should know better 
are unconsciously giving aid and comfort to 
that policy. 

mediation unprofitable 

An American policy of mediation between 
Russia and Britain, based on the sacrifice of 
vital British interests in the hope that such 
sacrifices will gain us the loving regard of 
Russia, will not Insure a law-abiding world 
in which the individual man and woman may 
achieve an increasing measure of Justice and 
liberty. Selling out the British Common¬ 
wealth and its empire in the guise of media¬ 
tion or any other pompous self-deception 
Is not compatible with the honor and the 
security of the United States. 

Whatever their imperfections may be, the 
American and British Empires together arc 
the greatest force for the protection of human 
liberty and man’s gradual progress toward a 
better world. Together wc would neither 
threaten nor need to fear any other nation. 
Let’s stand together and make no bones 
about it. 

There will be world conferences, and many 
of them will fall. There will be all kinds of 
International formulas, and they will fade 
away. There will be glittering slogans, and 
they will be forgotten. 

But If the American and the British peo¬ 
ples have faith in each other’s purposes, hope 
in each other’s future, and charity toward 
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each other’s shortcomings, then, as friends, 
as partners, and as allies, they can go for¬ 
ward together into the future, as far as the 
human eye can see, in dignity, in freedom, 
and in peace. 

Lawrence Hunt. 

Ne\7 York, February 11, 1946. 


Address by Director Orvis A. Schmidt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19» 1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan¬ 
imous consent of the House, I present for 
printing in the Congressional Record an 
interesting and informative address 
made by Mr. Orvis A. Schmidt, Director 
of the Office of Foreign Funds Control, as 
follows: 

I have asked everyone In Foreign Funds 
Control to come together to hear first-hand 
about the present position of Foreign Funds 
Control. I have done so not only because I 
understand there are a number of rumors 
on this question making the rounds, but also 
because I think we are reaching a significant 
stage *n the development of the Foreign 
Funds Control pregram. 1 feel that it is 
essential that everyone in the control should 
know the basic facts concerning the status 
of our organization. Its status affects the 
welfare and personal position of each of us. 
Therefore, I want to tell you straight from 
the shoulder as much as I know of these 
facts. 

We are all aware that foreign funds con¬ 
trol has been fundamentally a wartime op¬ 
eration. It was established in April 1940 to 
protect the assets of countries occupied by 
the Germans. When we went to war, the ob¬ 
jectives of our program broadened and the 
importance of our operations increased. 
Throughout the long war years we performed 
a grade A-1 Job We carried out our objec¬ 
tives effectively and we did it with an econ¬ 
omy and efficiency which I think was out¬ 
standing. This is not only my own opinion 
but has been said time and again by numer¬ 
ous authorities. Statements have come from 
such separate sources as members of the 
Appropriations Committee in the House of 
Representatives and the American Bankers 
Association. As recently as November 16 the 
bankers association at their Hershey conven¬ 
tion adopted a resolution concerning foreign 
funds control which not only stresses the 
importance of our operations to the war 
effort but places the bankers of the United 
States squarely behind us in our continuing 
effort to uncover Axis assets held through 
neutral countries. Here is what the bankers 
said: 

“The association commends the farsighted¬ 
ness of the United States Treasury for having 
prepared, prior to our entry into the war, 
the machinery to protect the property of 
invaded nations and, as the conflict deep¬ 
ened. to have converted this machinery so 
promptly into an effective weapon of eco¬ 
nomic wai-fare against the Axis. 

"The effectiveness of these operations im¬ 
measurably advanced our cause, saved the 
lives of many American and Allied soldiers 
and civilians and was far more important in 
our overwhelming victory than can be meas¬ 
ured merely in its financial-economic impli¬ 
cations. 

"We wish also to commend the Treasury 
most highly for the excellent results it has 
obtained, and is obtaining, in the disclosure 
of hidden Axis funds at home and in the 


Western Hemisphere. Africa, Asia, and Eu¬ 
rope. particularly in the neutral nations. 
This hunt should be continued unceasingly 
to its ultimate completion to prevent any 
possible resurgence of the enemy system any¬ 
where in the world. 

"Financial control, long continued, is, of 
course, a deterrent to normal international 
banking relationships. We applaud the 
Treasury for its diligence in preparing to 
lift the controls from current banking oper¬ 
ations with the liberated nations. We ear¬ 
nestly hope that further relaxations may be 
effected for all territories. 

"Equally deterrent to the resumption of 
normal finance and trade is the continuance 
of control on existing frozen balances. Prog¬ 
ress by the Treasury in this direction is con¬ 
tingent upon cooperation by neutral and 
other nations in disclosing Axis assets, now 
hidden by cloaking and camouflage. We 
trust these nations will provide sincere and 
wholehearted evidence of their desire to work 
with the United States Treasury to this end 
and thus bring about the prompt unblocking 
of their own funds and property." 

As we all know, the end of the shooting 
war brought Foreign Funds Control to a new 
stage. Its program became that of arrang¬ 
ing for an orderly unfreezing of the assets 
of United Nations in a manner which would 
protect American interests, insure that hid¬ 
den enemy assets are not released, and in 
general, carry to completion the wartime ob¬ 
jectives of the freezing control. 

Our progress in obtaining these objectives 
has been rapid. General license No. 94 has 
eliminated our controls over current trans¬ 
actions with all countries of the world other 
than Germany, Japan, and the neutrals, the 
latter of which still have the use of their 
broad general license. Machinery for un¬ 
freezing the prewar assets of the United Na¬ 
tions has already been set up in general 
license No. 95. Defrosting agreements have 
been negotiated with Prance, Belgium, Nor¬ 
way, and Finland. The recent negotiations 
with Holland have been successful and we 
are expecting daily to receive from the Dutch 
Minister of Finance a letter that will enable 
us to include Holland in general license 
No. 96. 

Today the work still to be done consists 
of the following general types: 

1. We must supplement the defrosting 
procedure by handling the more complicated 
types of cases on an individual license basis. 

2. We must work out with the neutral 
countries a program for the ultimate 
unblocking of neutral assets. This Is nat¬ 
urally closely related to the problem of 
eliminating the German Interest in any 
German assets held in or through neutral 
countries. 

3. We must hold the line on the assets 
of Italy and the satellite countries (such 
as Rumania. Hungary, and Bulgaria) until 
a decision has been made as to their dis¬ 
position. 

4. We must continue to ferret out assets 
of Germany and Japan and keep them 
blocked pending vesting by the AFC, and 
at the same time must set up appropriate 
channels to permit the gradual resumption 
of financial a^id commercial relationships 
with those defeated countries. 

6. We must continue our Important part 
in application of the proclaimed list. 

Although we have already made much 
progress you can see from the list that there 
Is very important work yet to be done. How¬ 
ever, I think we may say today that we have 
reached the liquidating phases of our opera¬ 
tions in that we may now for the first time 
begin to form a Judgment as to the time 
and resources that will be needed to bring 
our program to an end. 

When we appeared before the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee of the House recently, they asked us for 
our estimate of the time and resources we 
would need to wind up the control. We 


replied that by the end of the fiscal year 
1947—that Is, by June 30, 1047, or approxi¬ 
mately 17 mopths from now—we could bring 
the Foreign Funds Control program to a 
point where a separate agency would no 
longer be required to handle remaining prob¬ 
lems. We said that we did not expect to ask 
for an appropriation for Foreign Funds Con¬ 
trol, as such, to carry us beyond June 1947 
as an independent agency. 

So much for our estimate as to the time; 
now what about the resources? 

Our appropriation for the current fiscal 
year is $2,000,000. When we appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee we estimated 
that we needed $2,260,000 for this fiscal 
year. The House Appropriations Committee, 
however, preferred to recommend that we be 
given $2,000,000. In this connection, the 
chairman of the Treasury Subcommittee, 
Congressman Ludlow, made specific refer¬ 
ence to our work on the floor of the House, 
saying In part: 

"We were impressed with the witnesses who 
spoke for Foreign Funds Control and their 
evident willingness to meet economic re¬ 
quirements. • • • 

"In making a further reduction of $250,000 
in the estimate It was our thought that the 
other controls are now so well systematized 
and the possibilities of further economics 
through the extension of the block system 
are so promising the estimate could stand 
this additional cut. We have no desire to do 
anything prejudicial to the excellent service 
that Is being rendered and if new develop¬ 
ments in the unpredictable military field 
should cause Foreign Funds Control to run 
Into financial difficulties we will not be hos¬ 
tile to the consideration of a deficiency esti¬ 
mate " 

However, immediately Oiter VJ-day, the 
Appropriations Committee reexamined all 
current appropriations in the light of the 
termination of hostilities. At that time the 
committee indicated that they would expect 
us not to return and ask for a deficiency 
appropriation. Accordingly, this year, which 
ends on June 30, we have to live within a 
$2,000,000 appropriation. Our expenditures 
during the first 6 months of this fiscal year, 
If continued, would total approximately 
$2,250,000—which looks like our first esti¬ 
mate was pretty good. Accordingly, we must 
cut down our expenses Immediately in order 
to live within our resources for this year. 

I might point out, however, that such a 
reduction would have been required anyhow 
since our appropriation for the fiscal year 
1947—which begins July 1—will not exceed 
$1,300,000. Smooth transition to this re¬ 
duced level requires that reductions in oper¬ 
ations begin well in advance of the next 
fiscal year. 

We have already begun i concerted drive 
to cut costs. We have Just completed the 
consolidation of our field work Into the 
Federal Reserve banks of New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. This eliminates the ex¬ 
penses of nine Federal Reserve banks and 
was made possible by the issuance of general 
license No. 94 which greatly reduced the 
number of applications received. We have 
closed the New York Field Investigative Of¬ 
fice. We have closed our office in Puerto 
Rico. We have stopped printing our own 
documents. The analytical unit has been 
eliminated. We have turned back costly IBM 
equipment. The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank office has moved back into the main 
building at a substantial saving. They are 
also reducing the size of their staff, even 
though they are assuming the field work of 
11V3 other banks and Puerto Rico. Despite 
these and other steps we are still not at the 
point where we can live within our Budget. 
Hence, additional steps will have to be taken 
to whittle down our costs and eliminate 
operations that can be dispensed with in the 
light of changing conditions. I hope that 
every one of you, when you see an area where 
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we can save money, will call it to my atten* 
tion. 

Inevitably, however, we will have to reduce 
our staff. Where necessary, reduction In 
force procedures wlD have to be used. As 
you know, the Civil Service Commission has 
set up specific regulations for reductions in 
force. Each of us has certain rights and 
certain protections under those regulations. 
In general, for reductions in force, all em¬ 
ployees in like grades and like work are 
placed In competition in accordance with 
their status an a length of service. When a 
reduction is necessary at a particular com¬ 
petitive level, temporary appointees go before 
war service; war service go before permanent. 
Veterans* status is also t.nken into considera¬ 
tion. In accordance with regulations, the 
personnel office has set up panels on all per¬ 
sonnel In Foreign Funds Control Informa¬ 
tion on your position on the panel can be 
gotten from the personnel office. 

However, In order to make the necessary 
reductions with the least hardship to indi¬ 
vidual members of FFC, we have developed a 
comprehensive program to assist Foreign 
Funds Control people in working out volun¬ 
tary transfers to other agencies ot the Treas¬ 
ury and the Government. The personnel 
office, in cooperation with the administrative 
staff of the main Treasury, has already taken 
steps to insure that other agencies of the 
Treasury will look first to Foreign Funds 
Control to fill vacancies. It is planned that 
this program will be expanded as soon os 
possible into an active campaign of selling 
the qualifications of any people in the Con¬ 
trol who want to take advantage of the pro¬ 
gram. In this campaign, top personnel of 
the Control will go out to other agencies to 
find out where the vacancies arc and to rec¬ 
ommend FFC people who are qualified to 
fill these posts, whether they are at grade 2 
or grade 16. We have found that efforts in 
placing people to advantage will be facili¬ 
tated if the personnel office has in its pos¬ 
session an up-to-date Form 57 so that an in- 
divldual's experience and qualifications are 
readily available. Hence, we suggest that 
persons interested li taking advantage of 
this selling campaign which will shortly be 
started fill out up-to-date Form 67*8 and 
get in touch with Mr. Synan or Miss Miller 
of our personnel office, wno are coordinating 
the campaign. 

I am happy to report that many persons 
have already found good permanent posi¬ 
tions with other agencies and that the ex¬ 
perience gained in Foreign Funds Control 
has been an important factor in individuals’ 
ability to land their new Jobs. I think we 
all recognize that Foreign Funds Control has 
offered exceptional opportunities for all of 
us to gain experience and exercise powers and 
responsibilities that would not be granted 
to us in ordinary times. We are all benefici¬ 
aries not only of those exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities but also of the fact that Foreign 
Funds Control has established for itself an 
unusual reputation for accomplishment and 
efficiency. Other governmental agencies with 
vacancies are usually happy to find qualified 
Foreign Funds Control personnel to fill them. 

I trust that you will not go away today 
with any impression that Foreign Funds 
Control is on the verge of collapse and that 
everyone will be out of a Job tomorrow. That 
is not the case. The 1047 appropriation of 
$1,300.000—if we got it, and I see little rea¬ 
son why we should not—while well under 
our present rate of expenditures, is neverthe¬ 
less, a Bubstartlal amount. The problems to 
be dealt with throughout the next 17 months 
will be Important and difficult ones and we 
will need a strong staff of experienced For¬ 
eign Funds Control personnel to deal with 
them. Our staff will differ from that which 
we have had in that we will not handle the 
large volume of applications or process the 
large volume of intelligence material that we 
have in the past. But we will have a lot 
of work to clear up in the next 17 months. 


When the making of this talk was dis¬ 
cussed. question arose as to whether it might 
have an unduly upsetting influence and dis¬ 
courage many people concerning their pros¬ 
pects in Foreign Funds Control. Fear was 
expressed that It would cause everyone to 
want to transfer immediately and that there 
would be an inadequate staff left to deal 
with the important problems still remaining. 
After serious consideration of this point, it 
was felt by the top staff that this is a chance 
we have to take. We agreed it would not be 
fair to withhold any information on the 
ground that such information might cause 
individuals to act to better their position. 
We agreed we are duty bound to lay the cards 
on the table where all may see and deter¬ 
mine their own action. 

In deciding to plan for the liquidation of 
Foreign Funds Control, we had to wrestle 
with one of the big temptations of bureauc¬ 
racy. As we all know, any agency whose Job 
Is nearing an end can think up at least 16 
good reasons why It should continue in busi¬ 
ness. We might have done that. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, there are some of us who believe 
that certain of the functions which we are 
performing ought to be performed in a 
peacetime world. However, we decided that, 
since we were created for a specific wartime 
mission, we are going to stop when that 
mission is accomplished. Wc will not try to 
perpetuate ourselves in office or argue for 
additional appropriations. As public serv¬ 
ants. we must recognize that this is our 
fundamental obligation to the American 
people. When July 1, 1047, rolls around we 
want to be able to say that we Foreign 
Funds Control people did a real Job toward 
winning the war. that when the Job was 
done, we wound up the Control in a thor¬ 
oughly creditable fashion, and that we all 
were ready for the next tasks—whether i)i 
Treasury, some other agency, or some private 
business—of building a great America in a 
peaceful world. 

In order to insure that this information 
would reach all of you. and to make doubly 
sure that everyone would get It straight— 
including those who might not be able to 
be present today—this talk was written 
down. Mimeographed copies will be avail¬ 
able in the personnel office. Tou may have 
questions about what I have said. I’ll try 
to answer those which I can now, and should 
any question arise after this meeting, the 
personnel office will give you the answer. 


Lowell Lithuanian Group in Appeal to 
President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing appeal to President Truman by a 
Lowell Lithuanian group, appearing in 
the Lowell Sun: 

Lowill Lithuanian Group in Appeal to 
President Truman—Urges Restoration 
OF Self-Government to People of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia 
Lowell. —^Local residents of Lithuanian 
descent met yesterday at Bt. Joseph’s parish 
haU on Rogers Street, under the auspices of 
th') Lowell committee for Lithuanian inde¬ 
pendence, to commemorate the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the Lithuanian decla¬ 
ration of Independence. 


It was resolved at the meeting that an 
appeal be made to President Truman and the 
Secretary of State to Implement the wartime 
promises of the Atlantic Charter and re- 
Btcre self-government to the peoples of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by demand¬ 
ing the immediate withdrawal of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union from the Baltic 
States. 

PROGRAM PRESENTED 

A fine program of entertainment was pre¬ 
sented. Under the direction of Miss Veron¬ 
ica Dzedullonis, organist, a musical program 
was offered consisting of choral numbers by 
the senior and Junior choirs of Bt. Joseph's 
Lithuanian Church. Soloists were Miss Helen 
Saulon, Miss Rutvila Jonls, and John Ka- 
sinskns. Speakers were Very Rev. John J. 
Jakaitis, MIC, of Marlanapolis College, 
Thompson. Conn., and Anthony J. Knelzis, 
editor of Darblnlnkas, Lithuanian biweekly, 
of South Boston. Music was provided by the 
Valentine family orchestra. The program 
was In charge of Rev. Francis W. Slrakaus- 
kas, pastor of St. Jospeh's Lithuanian 
Church. 

THE RESOI.VE 

The resolution as unanimously adopted 
yesterday follows: 

“Whereas on January 20, 1946, a noted 
Jurist of the Superior Court of Massachu¬ 
setts publicly made the following remarks: 

“1. All the world knows that godless Rus¬ 
sia has torn the Atlantic Charter to tatters 
and enslaved millions all the way from Fin¬ 
land and Poland to Austria and Yugoslavia. 

“2. By one shameless appeasement after 
another we have failed to uphold our Amer¬ 
ican Idealism. 

“3. Despite the most solemn International 
obligations to which we have been a party 
we are now asked to recognize and ratify the 
so-called realism *of these accomplished 
facts—facts of International robbery and un¬ 
blushing enslavement of whole nations.’ 

“BTATTUS QUO 

“4. And after that Is done, to guarantee 
the status quo of those subjugated popula¬ 
tions by sending our American boys, even 
without the consent of Congress, to rivet the 
fetters more firmly on those helpless and 
hopeless millions, lest their patriotic youth 
should ever arise to set themselves free, so 
that they might recover some of those same 
God-given rights for which our boys were 
told they were fighting. 

•'Whereas many notables of state and 
church were among those pi’esent in the 
gathering of over 1,600 persons who acclaimed 
the sincerely spoken truths of the learned 
Justice. 

“Whereas Lithuania typifies a nation whose 
people have been enslaved among the mil¬ 
lions, a nation which exemplifies the accom¬ 
plished fact of International robbery and un¬ 
blushing enslavement by godless Russia, and 
unquestionably was one of the nations with¬ 
in the contemplation of the dlstinguLshed 
Jurist: Now, therefore, be It 

"Resolved: 

"1. To appeal to the President and Secre¬ 
tary of State to Implement the wartime 
promises of the Atlantic Charter and other 
policy declarations with actual measures di¬ 
rected toward creating conditions for the 
restoration of the sovereignty and self-gov¬ 
ernment by the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, by demanding that the Soviet 
Union immediately withdraw its armed forces 
of occupation and Its administrative appa¬ 
ratus from the Baltic states, thereby enabling 
the peoples of the Baltic states to form 
broadly representative interim governments; 
that, after the withdrawal of the Soviet 
occupation force.?, direct relief be extended 
to the peoples of Lithuania. Latvia, and Es¬ 
tonia by UNRRA; that thereafter the sov¬ 
ereign peoples of Lithuania and Estonia be 
enabled to hold free and unfettered elec¬ 
tions; and, finally, that, pursuant to chapter 
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n, article 4. of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia be admitted to the United Na« 
tlons.” 

Second Veterans Group Endorses H. R« 
4761, the Patman Housing Bill— 
Amvets Ask Congress To Place Price 
Ceilings on Old Homes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19,1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day I inserted into the Congressional 
Record a copy of a letter received from 
the American Veterans Committee, en¬ 
dorsing the proposition to impose celling 
prices on existing homes, and asking 
Congress to pass my housing bill, H. R. 
4761. 

Today a second organization, the 
American Veterans of World War II, 
familiarly called the Amvets, likewise 
has sent me a letter urging that the Con¬ 
gress take swift action in passing this 
housing legislation, including ceiling 
prices on existing homes. 

In my opinion we can have no clearer 
indication of the wishes of the returning 
servicemen themselves than the views 
expressed in these two communications. 
These two organizations represent the 
voice of hundreds of thousands of our re¬ 
turning servicemen. Their letters are a 
direct mandate as to what the veterans 
want and need—houses that they can 
afford to buy. 

Under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I should like to in¬ 
clude this letter from Mr, Frank Dee 
Scriven, national executive secretary of 
the American Veterans of World War II: 

National Headquarters. 

American Veterans of World War II, 

Washington, D. C.. February 14, 1946, 
Congressman Wright Patman, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Patman; In our recent appearance 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on hearings reg^.rdlng the Wag- 
ner-Ellcnder-Taft bill, we went on record In 
support of maintenance of ceilings on exist¬ 
ing housing as well as new construction. 
Amvets' stand is to curb Inflation at all of 
its sources. The icletlon of such control on 
existing housing In your bill /111 cause In¬ 
flation in that particular field, bringing about 
speculative transfer of properties, aP of 
which will work to the advantage of the re¬ 
turning veteran. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt’s program has oeen given 
our active support, and his program includes 
the need of ceilings on existing homes. The 
President’s approval of Wyatt’s program lends 
further weight to the need of such price 
control. 

Any emergency housing program that will 
be effective will take time. Existing hous¬ 
ing. then, is all that is now available to the 
returning veteran. Amvets can see no need 
for the returning veterans being penalized in 
attempting to secure su^'h housing in a spec¬ 
ulative market caused by a lack of muchly 
needed control. We hape that you will be 


personally successful in your fight to reinstate 
this provision in your act. Amvets support 
Is promised. 

Very truly yours, 

Frank Die Scrivxn, 
National Executive Secretary, 


Strikes—Monopolies—^The Consumer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19,1946 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, is the 
consumer to be squeezed to death be¬ 
tween powerful organized industrial mo¬ 
nopoly on the one hand and powerful or¬ 
ganized labor monopoly on the other? 
Have labor bosses and industrial bosses 
grown more powerful than our Govern¬ 
ment? 

Since coming to the Congress I have 
continually and consistently fought 
against such a catastrophe. Industrial 
abuses through trusts and monopolies 
is an old story in this country. However, 
during the last decade we have seen the 
pendulum swing from an era of Industrial 
oppression to what may well become an 
era of labor oppression. To borrow the 
phrase which Mr. Roosevelt once bor¬ 
rowed from Shakespeare, we may be 
forced to say, “A plague on both your 
houses.** 

We should not quarrel with big busi¬ 
ness or with big labor organizations so 
long as they operate honestly and in the 
public interest. To compel them to do 
this, however, it becomes necessary for 
the Government to write the rules of fair 
play and then to enforce those rules as 
an impartial referee. Although we have 
not used them effectively, we have on the 
statute books laws under which we can 
hold Industry liable for its contracts, can 
punish it for trust violations, can restrain 
its political activities, and can trim its 
profits. We have no such laws through 
which we can exact similar compliance 
from powerful organized labor. 

To keep the record straight and to 
show that I am as much concerned with 
the civic responsibility of industry as with 
that of labor, I wish to make two brief 
references to the record. 

On June 10,1940, in one of my numer¬ 
ous speeches attacking the farm ma¬ 
chinery trust I had the following to say: 

In 1927 the International Harvester Co. 
paid a total compensation per officer of 
$142,040 to each of 11 officers, $147,524 to 
each of 12 officers In 1928, $161,193 to each of 
13 officers In 1029. The president of Inter¬ 
national Harvester Co. in 1927 received 
$353,386; in 1928, $405,909; in 1929, $412,860. 

I now want to call to your attention that 
the International Harvester Co. has lost and 
is losing many millions of dollars in Europe 
which will probably be charged to the cost 
of production of farm machinery in America. 
Some years hack this company lost in Russia 
a plant worth approximately $38,000,000, a 
sort of contribution to the Communists. In 
1938 they owned two plants in Germany, 
which plants are now doubtless turning out 
Implements of destruction for the Nazi war 


machine. They own three plants in France 
whose fate we cannot yet predict. 

On December 10, 1945, speaking 
against the Bulwinkle bill which would, 
in effect, exempt railroads from the anti¬ 
trust laws, I made the following state¬ 
ment: 

This bill will further enhance their tre¬ 
mendous economic power. This bill de¬ 
creases rather than increases the protection 
to which the people arc entitled from gigantic 
monopoly and domination in the transpor¬ 
tation field by the Association of American 
Railroads. 

But now back to the question of reas¬ 
onable controls for organized labor. The 
two largest, most recent, and most con¬ 
tinuous strikes in this country well illu¬ 
strate how the activities of big labor 
unions can affect the public welfare. 
The United Automobile Workers-CIO is 
composed of almost a million and a half 
members, and is the largest union in the 
world. This union absolutely controls all 
labor in the automotive industry and the 
farm-machinery industry of America. 
These workers produce perhaps 95 per¬ 
cent of the automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
and farm machinery used throughout 
this country. While only the General 
Motors workers have been on strike, so 
far, the whole UAW-CIO union has the 
power to completely paralyze the busi¬ 
ness and economy of the entire country. 
Apparently, they will continue to demand 
shorter hours of work and increased 
wages. 

The United States Steel strike, which 
has Just been settled by increasing the 
price of steel and by increasing the 
wages paid to steelworkers, has seri¬ 
ously slowed dowii reconversion and 
could have paralyzed the national econ¬ 
omy. Some steel goes into nearly every 
item of hardware. The 750,000 members 
of the United Steelworkers Union-CIO 
make practically all of the steel of the 
country. Hence, they have a club over 
our entire economy. Now, before the 
strike in General Motors, and before the 
strike in the steel industry, the workers 
in these two gigantic monopolistic indus¬ 
tries received far above the average wage 
throughout the country. The worker in 
the General Motors plant received an 
average of $1.13 an hour while the work¬ 
er in the United States Steel plant re¬ 
ceived an average of $1.14 per hour. 
Whether or not these wage scales were 
reasonable, big steelworkers at least 
had a contract to work for such wages 
until October 15, 1946. This contract 
had many months to run, and the strikes 
were in violation of contract. Why 
then, did they strike? They struck to 
take advantage of the present dire need 
of the products turned out by their 
plants. They took advantage of the 
country*s emergency. Many other wild¬ 
cat strikes, strikes in violation of con¬ 
tract, could be mentioned. 

Would not a decent regard for the pub¬ 
lic interest have dictated that these pow¬ 
erful unions await a reconversion of the 
Nation*s industry before pressing their 
demands? Would it not have been fair 
to have tightened their belts a little, if 
necessary, until returning veterans found 
jobs, and the country got back on its feet 
In civilian production? They then could 
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have determined what the traffic would 
bear in the way of a fair and reasonable 
wage. 

The strike of some 2,000 tugboat work¬ 
ers in the city of New York last week, 
which came near paralyzing that great 
city of some 8,000,000 souls, illustrates 
the powerful weapon in the hands of an 
organized labor union which has a 
monopoly of the goods and services in a 
critical Industry. When a union, 
through its control of a bottleneck can 
seriously injure millions of people, the 
Government and the people have a right 
to demand a prompt settlement of a 
strike. 

While most persons recognize the right 
of labor to organize, to bargain collec¬ 
tively, and to strike, they do not recog¬ 
nize the rights of labor to abuse these 
privileges to the general detriment of all 
the people. 

The attitude of some of the big CIO 
bosses is illustrated in a letter to Con¬ 
gressman Slaughter, of Missouri, written 
from Kansas City on December 12. 1945. 
CIO Regional Director Irvin L. Deshelter, 
condemning the Congressman for urging 
the passage of legislation for the settle¬ 
ment of industry-labor controversies, 
said: 

Labor willingly sacrificed during the war, 
but they arc not willing to continue to sacri¬ 
fice anything now that the war Is won, lor 
the benefit of the millionaires of this country. 

Such a statement is absolutely false 
and ridiculous. Most organized labor 
and most industry profiteered out of the 
war. industry making more profits and 
labor higher wages than ever before in 
the history of the world. In fact, the 
abuse of cost-plus contracts, the hoard¬ 
ing of labor by industry, together with 
strikes, slow-downs, padding of pay rolls, 
the 40-hour week, and so forth, during 
the war added at least a hundred billion 
dollars to our national debt. Few people 
sacrificed during the war except mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces and their fami¬ 
lies. Someone has said a grafter is a per¬ 
son whose income exceeds his service to 
humanity. We have too many folks in 
this country who are willing, even anx¬ 
ious. to become grafters. We cannot per¬ 
mit profiteering and racketeering to go 
unrestrained, especially during reconver¬ 
sion, if we are to maintain our national 
and individual solvency. 

There are many perils in the present 
situation. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in permit¬ 
ting strikes in critical Industries or in 
settling them by Increasing prices and 
wages is the threat of infiation. We know 
that living costs are already up some 30 
percent. If strikes and the threat of 
strikes are to keep pushing prices ever 
upward there can be no avoidance of in¬ 
flation. Ford officials say they cannot 
continue to make cars at present prices. 
If management and labor both have their 
way we will probably soon pay $1,500 for 
a $1,000 automobile and $350 for a $100 
plow. Uncontrolled inflation would 
mean that our dollars, our war bonds, our 
insurance policies, would become worth¬ 
less. 

Another peril in the present situatloi: 
is the threat to our form of government, 
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Those who would change or destroy a 
government first seek to create chaos 
and confusion. They move in under all 
sorts of smoke screens. They pretend 
to be benefactors while taking away the 
liberties of the people. There are some 
master minds, wolves masquerading in 
sheep’s clothing, particularly in the coun¬ 
cils of the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO, who are scheming and working 
to force upon this coimtry some form 
of national socialism. They want a dic¬ 
tatorship by the big labor bosses. The 
workingman will, of course, in the end 
suffer most under such a regime. 

Mr. Speaker, among many thought- 
provoking questions now being asked by 
many serious-thinking people are these: 
Are the farmers, small businessmen, 
school teachers, laborers, white-collar 
workers, and unorganized folks gener¬ 
ally to be squeezed to death between 
powerful industrial monopoly on the one 
hand and powerful organized labor mo¬ 
nopoly on the other? Will a few labor 
bosses become the political bosses of 
America? Is uncontrolled inflation to 
destroy this Nation? Is the public in¬ 
terest in the matter of strikes to be 
wholly disregarded? Does the right to 
strike against the national economy take 
precedence over all other rights? What 
limitation, if any. should be placed upon 
this powerful strike weapon? Will our 
Nation stumble and fall on the very 
threshold of her greatness, and will she 
utterly fail to assume her role of respon¬ 
sible leadership? Will weakness and 
degredation at home make us impotent 
in international affairs? Are the expo¬ 
nents of national socialism putting on a 
barrage of chaos and confusion in order 
to regiment and control this Nation? 
Will we one day sit in the ashes of a once 
prosperous economy and morbidly con¬ 
template what might have been? Have 
we won a victory over selfish and titanic 
forces abroad only to be destroyed by 
selfish and titanic forces at home? 

These may sound like crackpot ques¬ 
tions. I hope they are. Many good peo¬ 
ple ask them seriously. I repeat them 
not because I think them to be prob¬ 
able but because I fear them to be pos¬ 
sible. Let us not destroy in a few years 
what we have built up through centuries 
of toil and struggle. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following speech of 
Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Green, Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General of the Army, on the sub¬ 
ject of Lawyers in Military Service, de¬ 
livered February 7, 1946, at the fifty- 
seventh annual dinner of the Brooklyn 
Bar Association* of which Mr. Hunter L. 


Delatour, a distinguished Brooklyn law¬ 
yer, is the president: 

I esteem it as a great privilege to be present 
at the ' nnual mid-winter meeting of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association and an honor to be 
invited to talk to you on the work of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department during 
the war and since VJ-day. 

I bring you no brief case weighted down 
with statistics, legal opinions, or official re¬ 
ports, but 1 do bring you the greetings and 
best wishes of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Dspartment and its 2,800 commissioned 
officers. 

It is about the latter that 1 wish to talk, 
for it is they who have done the Job—and 
are still doing it. 

Personally, I think they have done an 
outstanding feat, but perhaps I am preju¬ 
diced. However, I have no hesitancy in 
making such an assertion before this as¬ 
semblage, because after all, they are your 
men as well as ours. 

They came from the ranks of the civilian 
bar to the ranks of the Army. We put uni¬ 
forms upon them and made them into sol¬ 
diers and officers, but always they were law¬ 
yers and Ir their devotion to the twin pro¬ 
fessions of arms and the law they con¬ 
tributed mightily to victory. 

Moreover, many of them saw combat serv¬ 
ice before entering our corps and were there¬ 
fore all the better fitted to become Judge 
advocates when they won their commissions 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Depart¬ 
ment. 

Now that Army demobilization has set 
In so strongly, many of these soldier-lawyers 
are back in civil garb, having handsomely 
earned their discharges. Some of these vet¬ 
erans are no doubt in this gathering. But 
others are still carrying on and the duties 
and responsibilities they arc fulfilling are 
quite as pressing and heavy as during the 
most critical period of the war. 

Let me state emphatically that their loy¬ 
alty and efficiency in these trying reconver¬ 
sion days reflect great credit upon the legal 
profession of America. They are still meet¬ 
ing an emergency. 

I mention this situation in order that you 
may understand how deeply we still rely 
upon the members of the legal profession i s 
a whole to see us through the pn.stwar crisis. 
It Is but natural that when the shooting 
war ended the lure of private practice should 
exercise a magnetic appeal upon men who 
left their offices to serve their country in 
time of peril. Those who are remaining for 
a while ill the service despite their desire 
to get back to their civilian duties arc there¬ 
fore entitled not only to the gratitude of the 
Army but to the respect and admiration of 
their fellow lawyers everywhere. 

This fact was deeply impressed upon me 
only last week when I attended the final 
graduation exercises at the Judge Advocate 
General’s School at the University of Michi¬ 
gan Law School. Ann Arbor. Mich. The spirit 
of the young lawyers who received their com¬ 
missions there Just before the school is to be 
closed down, and who are to replace veteran 
Judge advocates who are now leaving the 
service, was typical of those who volunteered 
for service in our corps during the anxious 
days of 1941. The high morale of these 
fiedgllng second lieutenants made me doubly 
proud of both the Army and the law. 

It is for this reason that I prefer to speak 
tonight upon the human sides of the work 
of the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
rather than upon legal technicalities and 
documentary evidence of its operations. 

The legal branch of the War Deprrtment 
and the Army has never before been beset 
with such a variety of problems and func¬ 
tions as during the present war. They have 
necessitated the services of the best brains 
of the American legal profession. The Judge 
Advocate General’s Department has had the 
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good fortune of commanding the talents and 
services of many of the ablest lawyers In the 
Nation. Without them It could not have per¬ 
formed its mission. 

The mission of the Office of the Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General, reduced to a minimum defini¬ 
tion. is to act as the legal adviser to the War 
Department and the Army. The Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General Is the chief law officer of the 
War Department. During this wn: he has 
become, because of the magnitude of the 
Army, the head of the largest law firm In 
the world. 

When war broke out there were but 106 
commissioned officers In the Department. 
The roster today shows a total of approxi¬ 
mately 2.fc00. Simple mathematics reveals, 
there! ore, that some 2,700 of them came 
directly to the Army from the civilian bar of 
the Nation. 

When you consider that figure you will 
recognize, first, the fact that the American 
bar has served the country well; and. sec¬ 
ond. that the performance of the functions 
and activities of the legal branch of the Army 
has been principally In the hands of your own 
bar associates. 

Tliete are the military attorneys who have 
served as staff Judge advocates; adminis¬ 
tered military justice to the far corners of 
the world: settled claims from the South 
Pacific Jungles to the Article Circle; Investi¬ 
gated war crimes on two sides of the world 
and prepared Indictments; rendered opin¬ 
ions on International law and the Geneva 
Conventions; protected the interests of the 
War Department In patents and copyrights; 
represented the War Department In civil liti¬ 
gation; counseled Army officers In charge of 
seized war Industrial plants and establish¬ 
ments; supervised the military law training 
of more than 2.600 graduates of the Judge 
Advocate General’s School; Interpreted the 
laws and regulations of the Army and aided 
In the drafting of legislation; prepared opin¬ 
ions on all phases of acquisition and use of 
lands for military reservations; passed uoon 
Innumerable war contracts: effected adjust¬ 
ments In taxes saving millions to the Gov¬ 
ernment; and participated, with the aid of 
some 27,000 civilian attorneys, In the proc¬ 
essing of more than 8,000,000 cases of free 
legal aid to enlisted personnel and their de¬ 
pendents 

These are the men who have been entrusted 
with the responsibility of safeguarding the 
legal interests of the Army and the 10,000.000 
service men and women who have been sub¬ 
ject, at one time or another, to the authority 
of military laws and regulations. 

But a few short years ago these men were 
pouring over reference books in home-town 
offices; conducting proceedings In behalf of 
private clients; prosecuting criminals for the 
Government or States; sitting as Judges In the 
courts of the Nation; teaching law in the uni¬ 
versities of the land and otherwise pursuing 
the peacetime practice of our profession. 

Little did they dream that some day they 
would be isolated on Army bases and other 
Installations In obscure Islands of the seven 
seas settling war claims and winding up Army 
affairs; or making 1,600-mile hops with their 
brief cases as a matter of routine in staff as¬ 
signments; or prosecuting, and In some In¬ 
stances defending, in the interests of Ameri¬ 
can Justice, Axis war criminals accused of 
committing atrocities against our fighting 
forces and American citizens still too ghastly 
to believe. 

I cite these examples of their responsi¬ 
bilities and their operations to Impress upon 
you the grave importance of their duties 
and the loyal efficient manner In which they 
have discharged them. The salient fact Is 
that Amerlcal law has been able to follow 
the American flag wherever It went only be¬ 
cause of the great reservoir of patriotism and 
talent provided by the American civilian bar. 

For the last 4 years and more I have worked 
With these soldier-lawyers, who have brought 


Into the Army the same high sense of pro¬ 
fessional ethics and integrity that distin¬ 
guished their practice of the law In their 
prewar days. I know their caliber and their 
record and I say that they have done an ex¬ 
cellent Job. 

I welcome this opportunity to express the 
appreciation and gratitude of the Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General’s Department for their unself¬ 
ish. capable, and devoted service to the law 
and to the Army. They have added new 
luster to their profession. 

In particular. I applaud them for the ex¬ 
cellent account they have given of them¬ 
selves in the difficult task of administering 
military law and Justice. We in the Army do 
not claim that it has been perfect. I doubt 
if anyone would make such a claim for our 
civil courts As In every other activity di¬ 
rectly effecting the rights, liberties, and lives 
of individuals, the human equation and the 
law of averages must be reckoned with. It 
Is as true of Army life as it is of civil life. 

Nevertheless, It has been the aim of this 
Department and those who represented it, 
to guarantee to every person accused of vio¬ 
lations of military law, the type of fair and 
Impartial trial for which American Justice, 
both civil and military, stands. 

Not only do we believe that this object 
has been accomplished In the main, but that 
the system of military justice established 
under the laws of the Congress Is substan¬ 
tially sound and that despite some apparent 
faults. It has been carried out during this 
war In harmony with American traditions 
of fairness and efficiency. 

Let me reiterate what I recently stated 
before the annual convention of the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association at Cincinnati, last De¬ 
cember, to the effect that It is always at 
the end of wars, even victorious wars, from 
the viewpoint of hindsight, that the Army 
hears most about Its errors of both commis¬ 
sion and omission. 

I have no quarrel with this attitude on 
the part of the critics. It Is always a part 
of the mopping up operations. Any organi¬ 
zation can learn much to Its advantage from 
constructive criticism. The Army is no ex¬ 
ception. It might be pertinent to state, 
however, that the Army has not been reluc¬ 
tant to admit mistakes in military Justice 
during the war and has never been stiff¬ 
necked about correcting them to the fullest 
extent possible. The record Is full of In¬ 
stances In which redress has been made when 
Injustices have come to official attention. 

Primarily, the court-martial system Is de¬ 
signed to help the Army win its battles. 
The sanctions of military Justice are an ln> 
strument of command and form the strong 
right arm of the military commander in the 
maintenance of discipline and order within 
his ranks. 

Every officer and noncommissioned officer 
Is taught first that discipline and teamwork 
can beat be developed by leadership. There 
is no substitute for this quality—not only in 
the Army but anywhere else. Nevertheiess, 
military men also know that when they are 
dealing with a cross section of the people, 
they are dealing with weak as well as strong 
characters, and with refractory as well as 
obedient human material. 

Punishments must therefore be imposed 
In some cases of wrongdoing and defiance 
of constituted authority are to be kept under 
control. At times the penalties, under the 
stress and tension of combat conditions, are 
severe. In such instances they are inevi¬ 
tably subject to reexamination by our auto¬ 
matic review system and reduced where jus¬ 
tice so demands. 

Any impression that hard-boiled justice 
is the routine or average product of our 
court-martial system. Is not borne out by 
the facts. The cases that make the news¬ 
paper headlines are the exceptions—and 
those, of course, we always hear about. 


A recent survey of several categories of 
offenses taken from our files shows a stand¬ 
ard of fairness and moderation for which I 
am afraid we receive little credit, so far as 
the public Is concerned. 

For example^ of 846 prosecutions for mur¬ 
der during the fiscal years of 1942 to 1046. 

1 iclusive. 107, or 31 percent, resulted in ac¬ 
quittals and 02. or 27 percent, resulted in 
findings of lesser included offenses. 

or 473 cases of manslaughter, 206, or 63 
percent, resulted In acquittals, and 39, or 
8 percent, resulted In findings of lesser In¬ 
cluded offenses. 

Of 307 cases of rape, 160, or 52 percent, 
resulted In acquittals and 44, or 14 percent, 
resulted in findings of lesser Included of¬ 
fenses. 

Court martial sentences In time of peace 
are strictly limited by maxlmums estab¬ 
lished by the President of the United States. 
During wartime, these restrictions were mod¬ 
ified as required by need and the President 
delegated nme of his powers with reg; d to 
death sentences and dismissal of officers to 
commanders In the field. 

Perhaps you have noted through the col¬ 
umns of the press, authority to exercise final 
decision In death cases has now been with¬ 
drawn by the President and all such cases 
both here end abroad must be referred to 
Washington for review and final action. 

The Army systematically examines the 
cases of general prisoners In the exercise 
of this power. In my opinion, no penal sys¬ 
tem of which I am aware, Insures a more 
Intelligent and Impartial consideration of the 
rights of persons in confinement and the 
Interests of the public, than the American 
system of military Justice. 

At the present time an advisory clemency 
board, established last June by the Honor¬ 
able Robert P. Patterson while Under Secre¬ 
tary of War, Is reviewing the records of the 
cases of more than 32.000 general prisoners 
for the purpose of equalizing Justice and ex¬ 
ercising clemency In all cases which merit 
such action. 

This board is under the chairmanship of 
former Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court Owen J. Roberts. Included 
on the board Is a recognized civilian penal 
authority and three Army officers, some with 
combat experience and all familiar with the 
administration of military Justice. 

While we In the Army hold that a military 
prisoner not only Is protected by all the 
rights surrounding a defendant In a United 
States court and even more, the efforts of the 
Army to see that every offender obtains fair 
treatment extend even further. 

This Is demonstrated by the Army rehabil¬ 
itation program, under which prisoners are 
given an opportunity for rehabilitation at 
disciplinary barracks in both foreign theaters 
and In this country. By the time the war 
ended 17,000 men In the United States and 
4,000 abroad had been restored to duty by this 
process. 

In fact, approximately one-third of all 
prisoners sentenced to dishonorable dis¬ 
charge have thus far been enabled to reha¬ 
bilitate themselves and return to good stand¬ 
ing and good citizenship. Not least among 
the accomplishments of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department was its vigorous sup¬ 
port of the proposal early in the war to es¬ 
tablish this program. 

Although the number of courts-martial is 
naturally decreasing with the reduction of 
the Army in size, other phases of our work 
are Increasing. The pretentious task, for 
Instance, of processing the 32.000 records of 
cases for clemency consideration by the spe¬ 
cial boards operating under the Honorable 
Kenneth C. l^yall, the Under Secretary of 
War. Is being done by members of the Office 
of the Judge Advocate General. 

Large numbers of our staff are also en¬ 
gaged In the Investigation and prosecution of 
war criminals In both Germany and Japan, 
while the tremendous growth In the volume 
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oi claimB made It necesBary last Bummer to 
establish a branch office at the Holablrd 
Signal Corps Depot at Baltimore, Md., to 
handle the increased business. 

The subject of claims is an important one 
in our postwar activities. Our claims officers 
are now widely distributed all over the world, 
settling three types of claims caused by mili¬ 
tary operations. 

The first concerns claims for personal in¬ 
jury, death, or property damage in this coun¬ 
try. The second involves claims of a similar 
nature arising in foreign countries where 
American troops are stationed and the 
Foreign Claims Act applies. The third takes 
in so-called personnel claims filed by service 
personnel for loss of personal property in 
transportation, in combat, or in other man¬ 
ners directly incident to service. It was for 
the purpose of handling claims of the latter 
type that the branch office was established 
in Holabird. Up to this time approximately 
60,000 claims of this nature have been 
processed. 

The Job of settling claims all over the globe 
has been of such an extensive size that we 
have adopted a decentralized system of 
claims Judge advocates and claims officers. 
In the formulation of regulations, we have 
adopted what may be said to be the average 
of the conflicting laws of the various States 
and which follow, in procedure, the recog¬ 
nized commercial claims practice as closely 
as possible. I might state, parenthetically, 
that we have not wanted for business. 

Many of these claims arise from airplane 
crashes, troop maneuvers, traffic accidents, 
maritime operations, etc. We are not ambu¬ 
lance chasers, because we do not have to hunt 
up clients, but we do insist upon zeal in in¬ 
vestigating matters in which we are likely to 
have an Interest. We want to be prepared in 
the event an administrative claim or the, 
Initiation of special relief legislation neces¬ 
sitates a report by the Judge Advocate Gen¬ 
eral. 

Moreover, we believe in promptness, as you 
do in private practice. A fair sample of the 
speed with which we attempt to work was 
the Empire State crash of last summer. The 
airplane which demolished a portion of the 
tower struck the building shortly before 
noon. Before the day was over, the accident 
was being thoroughly investigated from an 
Army claims office established in the build¬ 
ing and staffed by officers from our office and 
local Air Force officers recruited by tele¬ 
phone. Indeed, most fact claims are being 
settled within 20 days from the time of filing. 

The brief sketch I have given of the above- 
mentioned activities of our Department dis¬ 
close, I believe, my reasons for stressing the 
human side of our program. Our work re¬ 
quires trained men, experienced in the law, 
imbued with a high sense of duty. 

Tour civilian bar associations have pro¬ 
vided them for us. They have done more. 
Through your war-work committees and your 
cooperation in our legal assistance plan, you 
have furnished some 27,000 public-spirited 
attorneys in civil practice, who have given of 
their own time and service in behalf of the 
military personnel of the armed forces and 
their families. 

As you know, the legal-assistance plan is 
a Joint endeavor of the War and Navy De¬ 
partments and the American Bar Association, 
to make adequate legal assistance available 
to servicemen and their dependents. 

From reports received by my office it Is 
now established that about 8,000,000 cases 
have been handled by the Army alone, from 
the inception of the plan early in 1043, to 
January 1, 1946. This is an astronomical 
figure, without taking into consideration 
the number of cases handled by the Navy. 

We are profoundly grateful for this con¬ 
tribution to the welfare and morale of our 
fighting forces. It has solved not only the 
headache but the heartache of many an 
enlisted man or that of some member of 


his family. 1 doubt if the public is even 
dimly aware of the value and sweeping ex¬ 
tent of this fine-spirited, voluntary service 
on the part of members of the bar. 

Because of the fact that the legal-assist¬ 
ance plan has been operated on such a large 
scale, It has brought to light significant 
trends regarding the types of legal advice 
sought by thousands of individuals ordinar¬ 
ily unaccustomed to consulting a lawyer. 

The experience of the Army in the han¬ 
dling of these matters shows that requests 
for legal advice fall into five general cate¬ 
gories, namely, wills, powers of attorney, 
taxation, domestic relations, and miscella¬ 
neous. The manner in which these cate¬ 
gories have changed in the progress of the 
Army from a state of intensive warfare to 
one of peace is shown by the following com¬ 
parison of composite percentages by types 
of all cases handled by legal-assistance 
offices throughout the Army; 


Types 0 . eases 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1/a.st 
quarler 
of 1945 

Wills. 

ret. 

2r» 

Pet. 

2ri 

Pet. 
12. 5 

Pet. 

5 

Powers of attorney.. 

27 

2<J 

14 

H 

7'»XHtiori.. 

If. 

19 

3.') 

27 

J)ome.stie relations.. 

(i. r, 

7 

9. 6 

14 

All others. 

2G..5 

23 

29 

1 

40 


These figures reveal that wills and powers 
of attorney matters were numerous at first 
but as the war went on and the major ship¬ 
ment of troops overseas was accomplished 
they declined, while on the other hand the 
percentage of tax, domestic relations, and 
other legal problems increased. 

These trends are especially apparent when 
the figures for the last quarter of 1045, which 
reflect the influence of the ending of hos¬ 
tilities on legal assistance work, are com¬ 
pared with the figures for the year 1945 as 
a whole and for those for the previous war 
years. 

For example, we see that matters con¬ 
nected with powers of attorney dropped from 
a high of 27 percent in 1943 to 8 percent 
in the lost quarter of 1945; while miscrlla- 
neous matters jumped from 23 percent in 
1944 to 46 percent by the end of 1945. 

We believe that these facts are not with¬ 
out meaning to the members of the bar as 
well as to the Army. They indicate that 
the adjustment of domestic relations and 
other personal problems, such as real estate, 
personal property, and contract matters, are 
the things which are now of most concern 
to those returning from overseas. Some of 
thes questions they will be able to adjust 
before leaving the service, but many others 
will be taken back with them on their return 
to civil life and will require the assistance 
of the civilian bar. 

Although the fighting is ended and the 
armed forces are being demobilized at a rate 
faster than anyone thought possible, there 
will still be many men in the service for 
some time to come. These servicemen, par¬ 
ticularly on occupational or garrison duty 
abroad, will also continue to require legal 
assistance. We in the Army intend to do 
everything possible to meet this need, which 
remains basically the same and is diminish¬ 
ing in volume only in proportion to the 
numbers being separated. However, as law¬ 
yers in the Army are also being separated 
in increasing numbers, more and more of this 
work, it is evident, will fall proportionately 
upon the civilian bar. 

This leads me to some thoughts regarding 
the future which I believe are of Interest and 
concern to the profession. In the course of 
the operation of the legal assistance plan, 
it has become more and more apparent that 
these activities have had the broad, general 
effect of helping large numbers of servicemen 
and their dependents to realize the value and 
Importance of legal counsel. 


Many had never before consulted a lawyer 
and most of those served undoubtedly have a 
much greater respect for. and confidence in, 
the legal profession than they had before. 
Thus, the profession has obtained the good 
will of a large portion of our population who 
have been educated to turn to the organized 
bar when in need of sympathetic and re¬ 
liable legal advice and assistance, millions 
of whom are already out of the service and 
back in civilian life. 

At the same time, this presents a problem 
to the organized bar as to how best to retain 
and further develop this gain in public re¬ 
lations with this group. It is manifest that 
unless affirmative and constructive action is 
promptly taken in this regard, much of this 
asset will probably soon disappear. 

It is not for me to do more than point out 
this problem to you with the hope that the 
profession will find a solution that will bene¬ 
fit it and the public as a whole. Perhaps 
some feasible program can be worked out so 
that the large segment of our population 
which is willing generally to pay within 
its means for needed legal service, usually 
of a minor nature, will be able through the 
organized bar to obtain such service from 
competent, reliable and sympathetic counsel, 
when they do not have and do not know a 
lawyer. 

TTie Army legal-assistance plan basically 
provided such service through the cooperat¬ 
ing bar organizations for servicemen. It is 
believed that those who have been so served 
constitute a cross section of our Nation and 
that the experience had in serving them, if 
applied to the whole people, would Indicate 
that a small percentage are well fixed finan¬ 
cially, about the same percentage are without 
funds, and the majority are of limited or 
moderate means. The first group can well 
afford to pay a lawyer, the second can pay no 
fees at all, and the last group only reasonable 
or reduced charges. 

The problem is to find a way to make legal 
service available to members of these differ¬ 
ent economic levels, particularly those in the 
last group, who want to, and should, pay 
reasonable fees commensurate with their 
ability and the nature of the service ren¬ 
dered, on a sensible and realistic basis. 

That, I believe, is the problem facing the 
organized bar—a problem which has always 
been present and is only partially the result 
of our wartime legal-assistance program but 
which has been clearly demonstrated and 
made apparent by this unprecedented experi¬ 
ment in providing legal service to such great 
numbers of persons. 

As the Judge Advocate General’s office is 
concerned in providing legal assistance for 
military personnel, not only now and during 
the demobilization period but also in the 
permanent peacetime Army, the action taken 
by the organized bar on this larger problem 
will be of Importance to us. Consequently, 
I hope, if it receives consideration, that we 
may know what, if any, method of referral of 
servlcemen’j cases will be available in the 
future through the organized bar. 

Our position in this matter, as on the legal- 
assistance plan, is one of bringing to the 
attention of the bar an opportunity to render 
a public service and to offer our cooperation 
in working out a program ns far as we may be 
concerned. What should and can be done is 
entirely a matter for determination by the 
^ bar after due consideration of the many fac- 
‘tors and elements Involved. We only hope 
that such consideration may be promptly 
given and the position and disposition of the 
bar be made known to us so that we can make 
plans accordingly. I trust that your associa¬ 
tion, and all the others, will cooperate with 
the American Bar Association, which I am 
advised is considering this matter, so that the 
views and support of all concerned will be 
coordinated. 

And now. In conclusion, let me thank you 
again for the opportunity of coming here to 
enjoy your hospitality and discuss some cf 
the affairs of our department. 
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I have been talking principally about the 
lawyers in our own corps or those who have 
worked directly or indirectly with the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department. But they 
do not constitute the whole story. 

I suppose there were at least some 35,000 
lawyers and men with legal training in the 
Army during the course of the war. They 
did not function there us lawyers, however, 
although many of them, because of their pro¬ 
fessional backgrounds, aided in legal as¬ 
sistance work, served on military courts, and 
performed other services In which their law 
experience proved useful. 

For the most part, however, they were 
Just part and parcel of the rank and file of 
the Army, slugging it out with the foe on 
the beach heads of islands and continents 
flying bombing missions over most of the 
world, doing their ordinary duties as plain 
GI’s or commissioned officers along with the 
rnt of their comrades. The bar may well be 
proud of their record and achievements and 
of the gold stars which shine on the service 
flags in many a law office today. 

They served in the finest Army in the 
world. No Army in our history has been as 
well behaved. We know this from the testi¬ 
mony of the field commanders and from the 
records of our office. Serious infractions of 
the regulations governing soldierly conduct 
were the exception rather than the rule, 

I salute the lawyers in uniform who helped 
not only to attain victory but to maintain 
the honor, reputation, and good name of the 
American Army. 


Lithuanian Independence 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
In the Record. I include therein a speech 
delivered by me at 'Webster Hall, New 
York City, on Sunday, February 17, 1946, 
at a ceremony commemorating the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the inde¬ 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania, 
under the auspices of the Lithuanian 
American Council: 

Mr. Toastmaster. I am happy with the op¬ 
portunity when I realize that with these 
remarks I pay tribute on this twenty-eighth 
anniversary to the rebirth of Lithuanian in¬ 
dependence and freedom. 

Lithuania is a land that commands our 
attention. 1 speak of this remarkable nation 
that has existed on the shores of the far- 
distant Baltic Sea from time immemorial. 
I speak of a proud race of people who. down 
through the centuries, have remained apart 
from the Teutons, Scandinavians, Finns, and 
Slavs; a country of noble heritage, smaU in 
size, but truly and properly shaped as a 
heart. And it is this heart that lies in the 
military pathway of two great rumbling and 
crushing empires of history. Germany and 
Russia. 

In the fifteenth century Lithuania had 
claimed a vast domain extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Seas, and men and women 
of Lithuanian blood all over the world thrUl 
with pride when their mind goes back 
through the pages of history to the brave 
deeds of Vytautas the Great. * This great 
warrior king was certainly the most impos¬ 
ing personality of his time in eastern Europe, 
und his martial valor was combined with 
statesmanlike foresight. 


Lithuania is a land of surpassing beauty. 
It is resplendent with lakes, rivers, and beau¬ 
tiful forests. Few hills are to be observed 
in the softly rolling country. It is little 
wonder that the people have a deep passion 
lor their beloved homeland and desire only 
that all invaders will depart and leave them 
in peace. They appreciate the beauty of 
their Baltic home and they tenderly care 
for the soil which so abundantly nourishes 
them. 

Since the day. a quarter of a century ago, 
when that clear clarion call to awake as a 
restored republic was issued at Vilnius, the 
Lithuanian nation has bent every effort to 
restore her great natural wealth, political 
prestige, and position antong the nations of 
the earth. The Government followed an en¬ 
lightened program of doing those things that 
were for the best interests of the greatest 
number of its people. 

Man is essentially religious, and in his 
continued search for God he leaves the mark 
of culture. Through the instrumentality of 
her great leaders, the Christian faith was 
Introduced to Lithuania and the cross of 
Christ was placed on the altar within the 
newly built church, erected on the very 
foundation of a pagan chapel. This great 
people knew that a nation should have its 
own clergy, and Lithuanian youth was en¬ 
couraged to take up the study for the orders 
of the church. Down through the years the 
Lithuanian clergy have been to the forefront 
in all things that were for the good of their 
people, their nation, and their church. 

My friends, it is quite correct to say the 
Lithuanian has a great deal of cultural 
wealth, and daily in the nation’s capitol its 
trumpeters sent out a call which was really 
a prayer of thanksgiving to the Maker of Man. 

It was customary for the Llthuanian- 
Amerlcans to observe at this national shrine 
the Fourth of July. Since a replica of the 
liberty bell had been sent from America as a 
gift from the Sons of Lithuania, It was fit¬ 
ting that it should be rung on this occasion. 
And on this bell appear the words, in Lithu¬ 
anian, which, translated mean; “Forever toll 
to Sons of Lithuania. Whoever falls to de¬ 
fend their liberty is unworthy of it.” This 
should serve as a token of the everlasting 
friendship of America with Lithuania. 

Let me read for you the resolution of the 
Lithuania Taryba given on February 16,1918. 
By this resolution the die was cast and Lith¬ 
uania was pledged to the cause of complete 
and untrammeled liberty. This resolution 
read: 

“The Taryba of Lithuania, as the sole rep¬ 
resentative of the Lithuanian people, in 
conformity with the recognized right to na¬ 
tional self-determination, and in accordance 
with the other conferences of Lithuania held 
in Vilnius. September 18 to 23, 1617, does 
hereby proclaim the restitution of the inde¬ 
pendent state of Lithuania, founded on dem¬ 
ocratic principles, with Vilnius as its capital, 
and declares the rupture of all ties which 
formerly bound this state to other nations.” 

Only a prophet can accurately foretell fu¬ 
ture events, but a study of Lithuania’s past 
would seem to Indicate that the expression 
“Kas bus. kas nebus, O Lietuva neprazus,” 
which means, “Come what may, Lithuania 
will always stay,” has always been correct. 
This mighty and ancient people have been 
bored to hardship and inured to pain and 
suffering of nations on the move. They have 
known hardship in warfare against such re¬ 
doubtable foes as the Crusaders, the Tartar, 
and the German. They have passed through 
the crucibles of hate and have never com¬ 
pletely bowed before Slav or German. They 
have always won through to victory. 

Many people were prone to think that with 
the coming of the Bolshevik in 1940, Lithu¬ 
ania was definitely through as a nation. 
They were quite willing to designate to her 
a position subservient to Hitler when his 
legions marched through the land in tho 


1941 campaign against Russia. However, one 
recalls that the Lithuanian is not easily up¬ 
rooted from the soil that has been his since 
time immemorial. The size of Lithuanian 
landholdings has varied between 20,000 
square miles centering about the Nemunas 
River to the vast empire of Vytautas, which 
extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Lithuania has learned one lesson that pre¬ 
cludes any desire for grandiose expansion. 
She wants nothing more nor less than that 
portion of eastern Europe which is hers by 
right of continuous settlement and which 
is approximately 85,000 square miles in ex¬ 
tent. with Vilnius as the traditional capital 
city. 

Another Lithuanian proverb is to the effect 
that if one is in a hurry it is wise to go 
slowly. Patience is required of those who 
would move slowly and surely forward, but 
the Lithuanian is eminently fitted for this 
role In history. Time does not have a great 
significance if the true ends are eventually 
served. The fact that Lithuanians will never 
be content without complete and full lib¬ 
erty is sufficient reason to believe that they 
will succeed. They are no strangers to hard¬ 
ship and sorrow. They have been hardened 
by long periods of resistance to their tradi¬ 
tional enemies. They have won notable vic¬ 
tories over the pressing Teutons. 

During her period of twentieth-century in¬ 
dependence, Lithuania demonstrated an 
amazing national vitality. Her financial con¬ 
dition remained sound from beginning to 
end. She built up a foreign trade that was 
gaining In strength until checked by the 
restrictions of war operations in the Baltic 
and North Seas. She made notable gains in 
such fields as education, scientific research, 
and agronomy. Her levels of living advanced 
far beyond those prevailing around her. She 
was definitely facing westward and sought 
the privileges of western civilization. 

In keeping with the principles expressed 
In the Atlantic Charter, and reaffirmed by 
the great lenders of the United Nations, the 
breath of life and the enjoyment of liberty, 
with God’s help, will once again be assured 
to Lithuania. 

All around the world there are some ideas 
which millions of men hold in common, and 
one of these is the mixture of respect and 
hope with which the world looks to the 
United States of America. Our common lib¬ 
eration includes giving to all peoples freedom 
to govern thcmF'^lves as soon as they are 
able and the economic freedom on which all 
lasting self-government Inevitably rests. 
The way to make certain that we do revere 
our traditional Ameri-an way of life for all 
is to create a world in which all men, every¬ 
where, can be free. The history of Lithuania 
is the most eloquent advocate of her right 
to enjoy this way of life. 

To students of history of this country, 
comparatively unknown outside of Europe. 
I urge a study of this proud nation and its 
brave people. 

My friends, as we Join in paying tribute to 
Lithuania’s day of independence in this year 
of 1946, it is difficult to foresee with complete 
certainty the exact status of the Lithuanian 
nation. Sore and troubled, indeed, has been 
her tragic lot. 

But observance of Lithuanian independ¬ 
ence day on February 16 is a grim reminder 
that this anniversary will not be observed in 
Lithuania Itself. For the 2.500.000 Lithuani¬ 
ans in Lithuania, or the portion of them that 
survives, are not in a position to celebrate. 
There is no free Lithuania, nor is there likely 
to be unless the ideals of the Atlantic Charter 
are translated into action. 

In the course of the devastating war 
against totalitarianism, which has been suc¬ 
cessfully concluded on all military fronts, 
through the mutual efforts and expenditures 
of blood and material resources of the United 
Nations, the political sovereignty and Inde¬ 
pendence of many small peace-loving nations 
WAS set aside by armies of occupation. 
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The Republic of Lithuania was a peace- 
loving nation which was geographically In 
the path of three military Invasions, as a 
result of which it lost its government and 
Independence. The Independence of the Re¬ 
public of Lithuania has long been and is 
still recognized by the United States and 
many other nations throughout the world 
which have conscientiously proclaimed their 
allegiance to principles of liberty and equal¬ 
ity and the right of self-determination: and 
the policy of the United States as expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter and alllrmed in the 
official utterance of representatives of the 
Department of State has consistently and 
unequivocably supported the principle of the 
right of all democratic peoples to choose 
freely, and without external pressure, the 
form of government which they desire, and 
of the restoration of sovereignty to those 
v/ho have been forcibly deprived of this 
sacred prerogative. 

rrecident Truman, in his Navy Day address 
on the foreign policy of the United States, 
on October 27. 1945, declared: “We believe 
In the eventual return of sovereign rights 
and self-government to all peoples who have 
been deprived of them by force. We shall 
approve no territorial changes in any friend¬ 
ly part of the world unless they accord wMth 
the freely expie.'^sed wishes of the people con¬ 
cerned We believe that all peoples who are 
prepared for self-government should be per¬ 
mitted to choose their own form of govern¬ 
ment by their own freelv expressed choice, 
wilhout Interelerciice from any foreign 
.source That is true in Europe, in Asia, in 
Alrlca, as well as In the Western Ilemi- 
.sphrre. By the combined and cooperative 
action of our v/ar allies, we shall help the 
defeated enemy stales cstabli.sh peaceful 
deniecrolic governmeiit.s of their own free 
choice. And we shall try to attain a world 
in wliicli nazi.sm, fascism, and military ag- 
gre.ssioii cannot exi.'-t. We shall refuse to 
recognize any government imposed upon any 
nation by the force of any foreign power. 

“A permanent peace can be secured only 
tlirrmyli a mutual rc.speet and consideration 
of the hnsie principles of Justice and right as 
they alfeet all nations, large and small, rich 
and poor. 

“Friends of Lithuania, I pledge to you my 
unswerving loyalty and aid to your cause. I 
shall work and speak and fight and vote In 
the Congress of the United States for the 
active support of our Nation to that end. 
The Congress of the United States should, 
without delay, declare that it is the sense of 
that great democratic ns.semblage that the 
Pre.<-idcnt of the United States and the Sec¬ 
retary of State give active support to the 
prin.ciples and devote their efforts and in¬ 
fluence with the nations of the world to se¬ 
cure to the people of the Republic of Lithu¬ 
ania e rcrtoratlon of their independence and 
the right of tree and democratic election 
after I'rmics of other nations have left and 
Lllhuunian relugees have been repatriated 
to their homeland, and vise their good offices 
to place the subject matter of Lithuania 
upon the agenda of coiilerences with repre¬ 
sentatives of other nations within a reason¬ 
able time and support the principles I have 
Just expressed when the matter of the Indc- 
pondcnce of the Republic of Lithuania is 
con.'^idered in such conference. 

“Foreign policy is probably the most con¬ 
sistent and stable phase of any nation-state’s 
progressive development. Ancient state 
traditions and historical reminiscences ex¬ 
ercise much influence in a nation’s inter¬ 
national relations. It is a natural process. 
Inasmuch as the nation’s policy is never 
based exclusively upon day-by-day develop¬ 
ments and needs It is an evolutionary 
process reflecting the experiences of many 
gonerations of the past and merging the as¬ 
pirations of past generations with those of 
the present generation.” 

For this reason, the people’s servants en- 
tru.^ted with the task of piloting the na¬ 


tion’s foreign policy must possess a complete 
understanding of their nation’s history and 
must be able to visualize the mistakes of the 
past, no matter how recent, viewed retrospec¬ 
tively in the light of political developments. 

Regardless of all the Lithuanian fairness 
and honesty in foreign affairs, and regardless 
of the sincere friendship which the govern¬ 
ment and people of Lithuania felt and openly 
showed in the relations with Russia—the in¬ 
evitable happened. On June 15. 1940, Lith¬ 
uania was occupied by the Russians—with 
the blessing of the Nazis. The government 
took upon itself the responsibility in order¬ 
ing lo resistance, for It was obvious that any 
armed resistance against the ovcrw^hclmlng 
Russian armies would have forced the small 
Lithuanian army into the arms of Nazi Ger¬ 
many for an Inevitable Internment in East 
Prussia—a perspective which the Lithuanian 
people wanted to avoid at any price. A year 
later she was submerged by the Teutonic 
hordes. After three more years of siiffering 
and hard.shlps, Lithuania was once more oc¬ 
cupied by the rising Red tide. Now she lies 
prostrate, together with a dozen other na¬ 
tions. in a firm grip ol Red iotalilarlanism. 

All her fairness, honesty, consistent friend¬ 
liness were of no avail. Power-greedy totali¬ 
tarian nations could not re.sist the tempta¬ 
tion to seize the progressive and prosperous 
little country. Both totalitarian neighbors 
had a share In the destruction of little Lith¬ 
uania. Now one of them. Nazi Germany, is 
beaten down to her knees. Should Russia, 
the former partner of the Nazis and the win¬ 
ner at the moment, persist in its policies, w’e 
may logically ns.sume that, sooner nr later, 
she will meet the same fate as Nazi Germany. 

It may be timely to ask ourselves: What 
direction the post-Atlantlo Charter world will 
take in rc.5haping its dcFtlnlcb? Will It be 
a return to the lalse game of powder politics, 
with the Red totalitarianism replacing the 
Brow'ii-Black one In an attempt to dominate 
and .subjugate "he freemen of the w'oiid? Or 
will It be a return to the policy of fairne.ss 
and international cooperation lor peace 
among the free and fclf determining nations, 
all enjoying the Pou. Freedoms and the ef¬ 
fects of the unadulterated Atlantic Charter, 
as tile Engli.sh-speakiiig democracies con¬ 
tinue to insist? 

Moral leadership rests with the United 
States and Great Britain. It happens that 
the United State.s is al.so the only really 
strong military and economic power. If 
America wil! only realize her power, and use 
this unprecedented power for effecting a 
moral leadership for a better world, human¬ 
ity wmU triumph. But if America fails to 
assume leadership—there will be no happi¬ 
ness for mankind, and other legions of Amer¬ 
ican manhood sooner or later will sail again 
to die on foreign battlefields. 

In its declarations addressed to the Lithu¬ 
anian people and to the governments of the 
United Nations during the past 5 years of 
foreign occupation, the supreme Lithuanian 
Committee of Liberation repeatedly re¬ 
affirmed that the Lithuanian people were 
linking their de.stlny with the victory of the 
Western democracies. The climax has been 
achieved. The Lithuanian people rejoice 
with other freedom and peace-loving peo¬ 
ples that the hour of victory arrived and 
that the moment of final liberation of the 
many peoples enslaved In the recent years 
of the evil forces of totalitarianism will soon 
be here. 

Mr. Chairman, ladles and gentlemen, the 
Government of the United States of America 
continues to recognize the sovereignty of the 
Republic of Lithuania. Let us hope and pray 
that our great Nation never deviates from 
this position. It is all very well to speak of 
the history and the traditions and the suffer¬ 
ings of the Lithuanian nation and its peo¬ 
ple. But to you who have the great honor 
to be of Lithuanian ancestry and to your 
friends, I say that there Is urgent need that 
ynii appeal to our Government pending the 
reestablishment of national representative 


government of the Republic of Lithuania, 
and without prejudice to the sovereign rights 
of the people of Lithuania to have the United 
Nations intercede with the Government of 
the Soviet Union. 

1. That repatriation of Lithuanian refu¬ 
gees and deportees from territories occupied 
by the armed forces of the United States and 
the United Kingdom to territories occupied 
by the Soviet Union be immediately stopped; 

2. That the military occupation of the ter¬ 
ritory of the Republic of Lithuania be 
placed under the supervision of the Inter- 
Allied Control Body; 

3. That the Soviet administration in occu¬ 
pied Lithuania proceed In accordance w'lUi 
International law; 

4. That the citizens of Lithuania who were 
deported to the U. S. S. R. in 1940 and 1941 be 
released and permitted to returr home; 

5. That the American relief agencies be 
given full facilities to extend relief to the 
inhabitants of Lithuania, and, pending their 
return home, also to the Lithuanian de¬ 
portees in the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, there must be solemn 
protest against the reported reign of terror 
inaugurated by the Soviet administration in 
Lithuania, mure particularly against bloody 
repns.nls, the confiscation of private prop¬ 
erty. the deportation of its citizens, the .sup- 
prcfision of their religious freedom and their 
individual right.s. 

My friends, forgive me if I have spoken at 
considerable length, but your cause, as you 
well know, is close to my heart, and that 
heart was touched to its depth with a letter 
I received from a little 5-year-()ld Lithua¬ 
nian boy who now lives in Washington. 
Please let me read to you his simple and 
eloquent expre.'^sion: 

“I know that you arc very busy and I W'lll 
try my best to make thi.s letter as short as I 
can. 

“Recently, I have heard how courageoitsly 
and justly you defended my unliappy coun¬ 
try. Lithuania, and her uiUortunate people. 
There are thousands of Lithuanians who 
would like to heartily thank you. But lor 
them it is impossible since they are not free 
to do as they W'aiit. Living in Washington, 
I am able on behalf of the unhappy Lithua¬ 
nian and especially the innocent children to 
take it upon myself to express their heartiest 
gratitude and appreciation of everything you 
have done or intend to do in the future. 
Ju.st as much thanks as my little heart can 
hold I .send to you. 

*T am a small boy. Gabriel Gcdimlnas, age 
5 years and 11 months, and crossed the At¬ 
lantic at the age of 8 months. I found liere 
In America all that the little children of 
Lithuania do not have—good, healthy food, 
lots of orange juice and fruits, warm clean 
clothes, warm baths, lots of soup, many nice 
toys and books and crayons. And what is 
more important—I am free to say my prayers, 
go to church, .speak my mother tongue, and 
can go where I please. In school they teach 
me everything that is right and beautiful. I 
am not forced to do anything against my 
will. I am not punished unjustly and I can 
live together with my parents. So, in com¬ 
parison to the children of Lithuania, I am 
privileged, and this big difference makes me 
very happy and grateful to people like you 
who try to make unhappy people happy and, 
at the same time, I am so sorry for my un- 
happy people. 

“During the war, I had not experienced any 
bombardments, hunger, epidemics, and all 
other war horrors and only because I was 
lucky enough to arrive In this country. I 
helped the war effort as much as possible and 
as much as my age permitted. During air 
raid practices I saw that all the lights were 
extinguished and went to the shelter, helped 
cut tin cans, strained grease, and saved pen¬ 
nies and bought war bonds.* And now that I 
am attending school as a first grade student, 
I am a paper trouper and have earned 3 
stripes. 
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“I am telling you this, not to praise my- 
eelf. but just so that you would know that 
I very much wanted America to win the 
war and. at the same time, for the well-being 
of all freedom-loving people of the world 
and Lithuania. I wish the children could 
only return and live In free Lithuania and, 
at least, have part of the freedom we enjoy 
here 

"Now the war is over and everybody is 
coming home except the Lithuanians, who 
are being dispersed because they have no 
country to come home to and are forced to 
go where they do not belong. 

"And now when Christmas is coming, they 
are sad and trightened because they do not 
know where their parents are, and are hungry 
and in rags, and even though Santa Claus 
would like to visit them, he Is forbidden, 
because Christmas does not exist for some 
people Many times I ask myself why for 
some people it Is very good and for others 
It Is very bad. I know that the Lithuanian 
children are as nice as other children of 
the world and yet the Lithuanian children 
have to suffer so much. 

"I know that America is a big country, 
powerful and Just, and that General Mnc- 
Arthur and General Eisenhower fought for 
those w'ho were underprivileged. Also, there 
were many boys of Lithuanian descent who 
fought under them for the freedom of the 
whole world. Including Lithuania. 

"I cannot help the Lithuanian children 
myself. I can only pray. But asking your 
help In the future, I feel as though I am 
helpl»^g them. 

“Thank you for all your help. God bless 
you. I am praying for you." 

The distress signal most frequently heard 
by ships at sea is "three short, three long, 
and three shoit," The call letters arc SOS 
and it would seem fitting to regard this as 
meaning "Sudlev O Sudlev" Lietuva. Sudiev 
means "God be wdth you." May I close this 
expression of my deep feeling with that word, 
"Sudlev" addressed to you and to Lithuania. 
Lithuania is a country which has placed her 
trust In Gcd, and God will never forsake her. 


Dr. Mnzzicato Reports on Mission to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19. 1946 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following report made 
by Dr. Charles Muzzicato on medical 
conditions in Italy as he saw them during 
a 2-month isurvey, which took him from 
Venice to the tip of Sicily. 

As National Chairman of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Relief for Italy (AMRI), 
Dr. Muzzicato's mission had the full ap¬ 
proval of the President’s War Relief 
Control Board. His survey was facili¬ 
tated by the military permit granted him 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
U. S. A. and by his attachment to 
the Allied Commission—Public Health 
Subcommission—immediately upon his 
aiTival in Italy. Dr. Muzzicato won 
great distinction as a New York State 
senator, and to his present duties he 
brought a background of wide experience 
acquired while serving in the senate as 


chairman of the committee on public 
health. 

The report is as follows: 

Dr. Muzzicato Reports on Mission to Italy 

I have just returned from a land of suf¬ 
fering; a land of hungry, malnourished peo¬ 
ple; a land of ragged, shivering souls, a land 
of disease-ridden and pain-wracked bodies; 
a land of ghastly panorama formed by the 
utter dcvMtation of war. It Is a tragic, un¬ 
believable sight—one that shocks the Amer¬ 
ican visitor with Its grim realism. And 
yet. 1 came away with pride and admiration 
for the steadfast courage and tenacity of the 
people in that destitute land. For despite 
their terrible lot. the Italian people Infuse 
the outsider with the depth of their faith 
and the strength of their hope for the future 
of Italy. Tlioy have the will to live—the 
urge to dig themselves out of the debris 
of war, to rebuild from the ashes a new life 
that will assure them of work, bread, and 
peace. They have conquered despair with 
fortitude against adversity. This is my over¬ 
all impression of Italy as 1 found It and as 
I left It. But to start at the beginning: 

The first indication of what I could expect 
to find in Italy came into focus as the steam¬ 
ship Gripshulm, on which I was travelling, 
glided Into the Bay of Naples. The sight of 
half-submerged ships In those beautiful 
waters verily depicted the situation on land. 

People—proud-faced, ragged people—strug¬ 
gling In the flood of rubble everywhere, 
fighting for life against the elements, against 
illness, against want, against fear, against 
insuperable odds. 

As a doctor, of course, I was mainly con¬ 
cerned about conditions of health and my 
first conclusion, as I traveled by car from 
Naples to Rome, was that there was every op¬ 
portunity for disease to spread—malnutri¬ 
tion. malaria areas, lack of simple ordinary 
medical care and supplies, devastated and 
heatless hospitals, homelessness—and hardly 
any means to arrest Its menace, 

DEVASTATION COMPLETE 

The destruction which unfolded before my 
eyes as I motored in a jeep from Naples to 
Rome, was as shocking as It was complete. 
In many Instances. 1 saw whole towns com¬ 
pletely wiped out. deserted, and cut off as 
dangerous epidemic sectors. I stopped at 
some half-buried villages to talk with some 
of the people. I gulped as I noticed entire 
families from 3-year-old children to an octo¬ 
genarian grandmother Industriously engaged 
In carrying stones, and mud plaster, trying 
to rebuild one room of their shattered home 
in anticipation of the grim winter ahead. 
Those who had succeeded In putting a small 
roof over their heads were crowded 10 to 15 
In a tiny room. The fear In the eyes of 
the adults was apparent—fear, not for them¬ 
selves but for their young. But that fear was 
mixed with resignation, determination, and 
will to hurdle the most terrible obstacles they 
had ever faced. 

ROME APPARENTLY NORMAL 

As my jeep entered the city of Rome. 1 was 
struck with the contrast of the wreckage I 
had seen and the apparent normalcy of the 
eternal city. For In terms of physical de¬ 
struction, Rome Is hardly affected by the 
havoc of war. At first glance, the city seems 
bustling with life and activity. But this, I 
discovered, is a superficial impression. The 
same unemployment, the same economic 
paralysis, the same hunger, fear, want, and 
disease prevail as 1 found In Naples and other 
places on my way to Rome. 

The hospitals, particularly, lack electric 
power for lighting and fuel for heating. 
There are few, If any, medlclnals, antiseptics, 
anesthetics, linens, or blankets to be seen. 
In most cases, patients are admitted only if 
they can bring some basic hospital neces¬ 
sities. Such a thing as gauze is washed and 


rewashed and used many times over—a thing 
unheard of In medical annal.s. 

I saw operations performed without anes¬ 
thetics, with the patient strapped down and 
operated upon with crudely fashioned instiu- 
menis on bare tables. During one particular 
appendectomy, bleeding vessels were held 
with fingers and then tied with ordinary 
thread because of the lack of hemostats and 
surgical catgut. The wide-open eyes, con¬ 
torted facial features and screams of the un¬ 
fortunate patient registered the deep pain 
and torture he was undergoing. The Im¬ 
munity to pain and suffering which, as a doc¬ 
tor, I had acquired In my long experience, was 
neutralized by this awful sight. 

The maternity hospitals are the most 
pitiful of all with babies being delivered In 
the most primitive fashion—Improper steri¬ 
lization, lack of tampons, gauze, rubber sheet¬ 
ing. simple surgical Instruments, etc. Added 
to this Is the almost complete lack of milk— 
mother's milk included, since most mothers 
are too emaciated and undernourished to be 
able to produce any—creating the Insoluble 
problem of proper infant feeding. The result 
Is. of course, a high Infant mortality rate—a 
fifty-fifty chance for the newborn to survive 
beyond its first year. 

As I surveyed these conditions in Rome's 
best hospitals, I asked myself: What can the 
situation be in the less fortunate areas of 
Italy? I shuddered as the thought struck 
my mind and as the fetid icy air of the hos¬ 
pital seeped Into the marrow of my bones. I 
was beginning to dread the continuance of 
my survey. 

NORTHERN ITALY DESCRIBED 

Immediately upon leaving Rome to visit 
the northern areas, the same panorama nf 
destruction I had seen below the city, again 
came Into view. Tears came to my eyes as I 
observed the damage to the landmarks of 
architectural beauty in such old cities as 
Viterbo, Siena. Livorno, Firenze, Pisa. Milano, 
Verona, Bologna, and scares of others. The 
hospitals, medical schools, and health cen¬ 
ters seemed to !iave suffered the worst in 
every respect. Some are wholly shattered, 
while others are partially destroyed. But one 
thing that stood out In all of them was the 
lack of window glass which had been blasted 
by bomb concussions and which is irreplace¬ 
able. Of course, the supply situation in these 
institutions t.as even worse than those In 
Rome. The Germans in their retreat had 
done a pretty thorough Job of stripping them 
of everything that was movable. Those 
scenes I had witnessed in Rome hospitals— 
scenes of painful, primitive operations and 
treatments—were repeated a hundredfold 
and the screams and tortures of the patients 
are indescribable and unforgettable. 

It was the same story everywhere 1 went. 
I got as far as Venice and decided to return 
to Rome for a few days’ rest an meditation 
before starting on my mission below Naples 
to the tip of Sicily. Besides, 1 hud planned 
to talk with some high government and 
health officials. 

OFFICIALS HELPLESS, TOO 

Italy’s leaders are fully aware that their 
country’s plight is pregnant with disaster 
for the social, physical, and economic pat¬ 
tern. Lieutenant General of the Realm, 
Crown Prince Umberto, with whom I had a 
long discussion, was emphatic in stating that 
only a physically virile people could build a 
healthy economy. "If their energies are 
sapped by the enervating lack of life’s es¬ 
sentials,” he said, "then Italy’s political and 
social future will be a sick one.” 

His Holiness Pope Plus XII, who paid me 
the high honor of receiving me In private 
audience, also showed his deep concern for 
the tragic predicament of his Italian flock. 
Be and the Vatican are doing all within their 
power to alleviate Italy’s suffering. "My 
blessings to the people of America lor their 
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generosity toward the destitute Italian peo¬ 
ple/’ he said as we parted company. 

I spoke with Dr. Zanotti Blanchl, head of 
the Italian Red Cross, and with Prof. Olno 
Bcrgami, Italian high commissioner of health. 
They revealed some figures which, In view 
of what I had seen, should have come as no 
surprise, yet shocked me no end. Three and 
a half million people, for instance, arc af¬ 
fected by malaria all over Italy; the Increase 
in tuberculosis incidence Is 300 percent; the 
death rate has increased by leaps and 
bounds—with one out of every six people 
slated to die during the winter unless medi¬ 
cal help comes In large measure. This is a 
dark picture, indeed. 

SOUTH ITALY SURVEYED 

I was ready for the last lap of my survey 
as I boarded a plane to return to Naples and 
from there proceed south to visit hospitals In 
the various provinces and In Sicily. Upon 
leaving Naples I stopped at Avellino, Salerno, 
Potenza, and Bari, and Just as I was about 
to proceed to Taranto I was told by health 
authorities that an epidemic of the bubonic 
plague had broken out In that province. 
Most of the area to the south had been 
cut off, so I decided to fly directly to Sicily. 

Palermo was my first stop. But I touched 
practically every province and major city in 
that island. I had been under the lmpre.s- 
slon that since Sicily was the first area lib¬ 
erated on the European Continent some prog¬ 
ress had been made In rehabilitation. This 
impression was shattered as I traveled about 
the island. Transportation and communica¬ 
tion facilities between towns a few miles 
apart are practically impossible, or, at the 
very best, difficult. Each little village has 
to be, in all respects, self-supporting—and 
you can imagine what that means. 

The Palermo Tuberculosis Sanitarium la 
typical of hospitals all over Sicily. Here, doc¬ 
tors have to work without X-ray equipment 
so important in diagnosing and studying the 
progress of the disease. There wasn’t even 
a single sulfa tablet, or wor.se still, no medi¬ 
cines of any kind. Not one pane of window 
glass remained in the entire Institution—a 
dangerous situation with the winter setting 
In. When I spoke to medical men about pen¬ 
icillin or sulfa drugs. It was like talking 
about diamonds. In fact, one doctor in 
Cefalu Hospital on the road past Termini, 
told me he preferred a few vials of the drugs 
to a barrel of the precious stones. This was 
the general attitude of doctons in the ho.spi- 
tnls of every province throughout Sicily. 

IT.'jLIANS LOOK TO AMERICA 

It is difficult in this report to give an accu¬ 
rate description of the actual conditions. 
One has to see for himself to believe them. 
All I can say in summing up Is that the 
Italian people arc facing, with typical cour¬ 
age, the gravest crisis in their history. They 
are in desperate need. And they look to the 
people of America for help. If you had seen, 
as I did, the sick, broken, hungry bodies of 
the Italian people, I feel sure that you would 
want to do something to help them. If you 
could have sensed the mental angi ish and 
noticed the fear-consumed bodies of Italy’s 
mothers listening to the hungry or sick cry 
of their children, you would open your hearts 
without hesitation. If you could have heard 
the penetrating screams and groans that 
rend the hospital air every day, you would 
give without stint to ease the terrible pain 
of the suffering. 

The time for words is past. Action is need¬ 
ed now to supply the elementary needs of 
Italy. Nineteen hundred and forty-six will be 
a decisive year for AMRI, its friends and as¬ 
sociates. We must multiply our efforts In 
unison and go forward to make it a banner 
year in this humanitarian cause to which we 
are devoted. 

* • * « • 

Dr. Muzzicato also wrote a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times, published 


In that newspaper under date of January 
1, 1946, which letter is as follows: 

Anne O'Hare McCormick in her December 
26 column brings up a very interesting fact 
regarding Italy’s prewar and present status 
which points up the complete failure of the 
Allies to live up to their promises. Mrs. 
McCormick writes: “During the Fascist re¬ 
gime Mussolini tried to revive the greatness 
of the Roman Empire. And for a gaudy 
Interval he succeeded in keeping the spot¬ 
light on himself and making Italy a key 
factor in world politics. Because of defeat 
and its virtual loss of independence, Italy 
as a nation (today) swings no weight in the 
international scale ’’ 

This is an obviously true but sad com¬ 
mentary on the Allied policy toward Italy, 
since it becomes apparent that the Allies 
tolerated a totalitarian Italy in the interna¬ 
tional scene and now bar from the same 
scene a government suffering the labor pains 
of a democratic birth. The Italian people 
were promised a bright and glorious future 
by the Allies if they would throw off the 
yoke of fascism and German domination, and 
they had faith in the Allied word. Today 
they are enduring the pangs of untold mis¬ 
ery, yet the Allies show a callous indifference 
toward the problems of Italy and pursue a 
dangerous game when they allow a nation 
whose spirit had always been on the side 
of the democracies to lose faith. 

I have just returned from Italy, where for 
2 months I surveyed conditions in that des¬ 
titute notion for both American Medical 
Relief for Italy (AMRI) and for the Allied 
Commission to which I wa.s attached as a 
member of the Public Health Subcommis¬ 
sion. I was privileged to talk with people 
from every walk of life irom one end of Italy 
to the other, and all of them spoke of the 
complete let-down by the Allies with bitter 
resentment. 

In a conference with Crown Prince Um¬ 
berto. lieutenant general of the realm, the 
regent Impressed me with the fact that 
mainly through material help can a strong 
democratic government emerge and bring 
forth a new Italy which will be respected in 
the civilized community of nations. And 
this point was well illu.strated as I traveled 
up and down the country and noticed the 
apathy toward local provincial and national 
government, since the main preoccupation 
Is to earn or obtain a crust of bread and keep 
hunger and sicknc.ss at a distance. By their 
failure to send the material aid promised to 
the Italian people, the Allies are weakening, 
albeit wittingly, the chances of democracy’s 
rise in Italy. 

I must say that I was very forcibly struck 
by that show of innate pride so characteristic 
of Italians despite their tragic situation. 
Everywhere I went I was told that nothing 
was wanted from anybody except the chance 
to earn their livelihood and so put their 
country back on the road to complete re¬ 
habilitation. That opportunity must not be 
stymied but rather encouraged and aided by 
the willingness of the Allies to assure the 
economic function of the country. 

Finally, I wish to say that when 1 was re¬ 
ceived in private audience by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, I was carried away by the 
conviction that moral and spritual values in 
Italy have not faltered, due to the efforts of 
the Vatican to reassure the people and 
assuage their sufferings. Had these values 
suffered or been shaken as much as the social 
and economic structure, Italy might have 
sunk into the mire of chaos and disintegra¬ 
tion and might have also lost Its nationhood 
Irretrievably. 

Charles Muzzicato, M. D., 

"National Chairman, American 
Medical Relief for Italy {AMRI), 

160 E. 89th St., New York 28, N. Y, 
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Briton Takes Gloomy View of Future 
Under Labor Party 

..iXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Flint (Mich.) Journal of Feb¬ 
ruary 13, 1946: 

BRITON TAKES GLOOMY VIEW OP FUTURE UNDER 
LADOR PARTY 

(By John Flint) 

A boyhood chum of the Reverend John H. 
Balfour, Imlay City, recently wrote from 
Edinburgh, Scotland, concerning what he 
described as “deplorable conditions in the 
British Empire.” John Flint, wondering if 
It could happen here, would like to quote 
a bit of what this Scotch banker and author 
had to say. 

"I wish I could come to America, lor at 
present this country Is not worth living in. 
Wc arc In a dreadful mess. Many have not 
had a happy day since Labor went into power. 

“Already the Labor Government is more 
than halfway through the legislation to 
nationalize the Bank of England, and the 
financial structure of the country Is threat¬ 
ened. Bills to nationalize the coal mines 
are to be presented, then iron and steel in¬ 
dustry. railways, tran.sport of all kinds, port 
authorities, civil aviation, communications, 
all to come under Government control. 

“No wonder there is a hesitancy about a 
United States loan to Britain to put her 
hack on her feet. It will all depend upon 
how the loan Is to be used. It can be of 
great .service, but if it is used lor this de¬ 
testable .socialism in furthering the ends of 
Attlee, Bevln, Cripps & Co., in destroy¬ 
ing British industry, then the loan might 
Just as well stay in the United States. 

“If you want to start a business, you must 
obtain a license, and if, after dealing with 
a dozen Government departments, you even¬ 
tually get a license, you may he unable to 
get any^ stock because all materials are being 
exported, and you can’t get wood, raw mate¬ 
rials. or goods of any kind. 

“The demand for houses in Ireland by Brit¬ 
ish folks, sick of austerity living and social¬ 
ism, is heavy, and I don’t blame them, for 
this country won’t be worth living in. 

“As to living conditions, we are much worse 
off now than we were during the war. We 
cannot get more than 2 pints of milk a week. 
People arc freezing in their houses bccau.se 
there is no coal. The coal Is there, but the 
miners get such high wages they prefer to 
work only a few days a week. If they worked 
all week, they would have to pay the differ¬ 
ence in income tax. 

“This coal business Is, I am afraid, the re¬ 
sult of Russian Communist propaganda and 
the hope that one day Britain’s coal business 
will be ruined. Whatever happens, Britain 
and the United States must stick together, 
for Russia is the world's-No. 1 enemy. Look 
how she is behaving in Persia, the Baltic, and 
Bulgaria. Once she has recovered, she will 
be In a position to defy the world. 

“Winston Churchill is the most farsecing 
politician of our day, a believer in free enter¬ 
prise, and represents the enlightened British 
man’s point of view. What a wonderful 
difference it would have made if Churchill 
could have had a hand in all this peace¬ 
making business. 

“Attlee is only milk and waiter. You have 
that Morrison over In Canada and many of 
the things he has been saying, as reported 
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here, are quite untrue and must be taken 
with a grain of salt. For Instance he said, 
‘It is not the policy of his Government to 
soclallise or nationalize free enterprise, but 
only to control it if in the opinion of his 
Government it was not doing its job prop¬ 
erly.' Who is to be Judge of that? A few 
whlppersnappers of civil servants In some top 
room of a government building. 

“We are told we must accustom ourselves 
to austerity, that is doing without things and 
manufacture to export, but not for home 
consumption. We have had no new clothes, 
furniture, kitchenware, sheets, blankets, and 
so forth, for nil being manufactured must be 
exported to get raw materials. 

“One of the black clouds overshadowing 
this country at the present time is fear. 
Fear of what the Socialists will do next. They 
have their daggers drawn at anyone who has 
capital. Capitalist is anathema to the So¬ 
cialist. That is why they are endeavoring 
by income and super tax to tax them out of 
existence. 

“Anyone who makes a profit is, according 
to the Socialist’s dictum, a rogue. That’s 
why they thought they should get the 
American loan free of Interest. They say all 
profits should be ploughed back into the bus¬ 
iness to improve and repair machinery, and 
all left over should be paid to the worker. 

“'They disapprove of companies increasing 
their rate of dividend, paying bonus shares, 
or giving the shareholders the benefit of in¬ 
creased business. 

“They have played traitor to the service¬ 
men. 'The Jack-in-the-box Morrison with his 
vitriolic tongue is most unbeloved’ here. 
Bevin, the foreign secretary, knows more 
about trade unions than foreign policy. The 
other Bevan is responsible for the houses and 
health and has yet to .come into contact with 
the doctors whom he thinks he will band to¬ 
gether as civil servants. Then he wants to 
nationalize the hospitals. Truly, this coun¬ 
try has gone Insane. 

“I suppose if I were an American I would be 
a Republican and not a Democrat, is that 
so?" 


Seniority in Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the News-Democrat, Pcstus, Mo., 
for Pebruary 7, 1946: 

SENIORXTT IN CONGRESS 

One of the local boys has written an article 
relative to seniority in one of the local indus¬ 
tries, which is carried in this issue, and In 
connection with which we have little infor¬ 
mation. but the purpose of this editorial is to 
bring to the attention of the more than 20,000 
readers of the News-Democrat the archaic 
seniority rules that have grown up In Con¬ 
gress, which stand between democracy and 
the people of this country like a stone wall, 
and the perpetration of which should not 
be allowed. 

For a long time wc have been given to un¬ 
derstand that a freshman Congressman or 
United States Senator is required to sit on 
the back seat, so to speak, accept places on 
unimportant committees for a certain num¬ 
ber of terms before they are even expected to 
raise their voices on matters of leg slation, 
despite the fact they are sent there by their 
constituents to represent them. Now and 
then a bold newcomer Jumps over the traces 


and soya what he thinks, for which he is se¬ 
verely punished and relegated further down 
the line. 

The GI’s are doing a lot of squawking about 
what they call the undemocratic Military 
and Naval Establishments we continue to 
maintain, and are demanding that something 
be done about it. and doubtless the majority 
of their complaints are justified. Right along 
that line, it’s about time the American peo¬ 
ple demand that the age-oM seniority rules 
in Congress be thrown out the window. 

At the present time the State of Missouri 
has two freshmen in the United States Sen¬ 
ate. and be not deceived, they occupy unim¬ 
portant places there, and are compelled to 
bend to seniority rul<». However, tlr oy do 
have the privilege of voting, even though they 
can’t speak. This particular congressional 
district has a new man up thbre and like¬ 
wise he. or anyone else who might be there, 
is a back seater, hog-tied by the long-haired 
rules. This, despite the fact he was sent to 
Congress by a majority of the voters of this 
district to represent them. 

In our opinion, the people of Jefferson 
County want to be represented, and seniority 
be damned. A newcomer on the town board 
is not required to keep his mouth shut when 
he thinks he should have it open, neither 
should a Senator nor Representative be re¬ 
quired to do so. We believe in democracy 
from top to bottom, and now’s a mighty good 
time to begin getting the top In oro r the 
bottom usually takes care of Itself. 


Schoot-Lonch Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

La Crosse Public Schools, 

La Crosse, Wis., February 15,1946. 
Hon. William H. Stevenson, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Stevenson: I have been advised 
that congressional action is pending on bills 
to continue Federal aid for school lunches. 
As you know the school children of La Crosse 
have received very real benefits from this 
school-lunch program. At the present time 
over 3,000 children are making use of it 
here in the city. I know that the parents 
of these children arc very much in favor of 
It and would appreciate your support of any 
measure which would assure its continuance. 

With sincere personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 

R. W. Bard WELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Our Stake in Indonesia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH DE UCY 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me. I desire to in¬ 
clude with these remarks an article on 


Indonesian-Pilipino-American relations 
by Trinidad A. Rojo, for many years a 
resident of my congressional district, an 
outstanding student at the University of 
Washington and a leader of the Cannery 
Workers Union, and now a student at 
Stanford University in California. I be¬ 
lieve Mr. Rojo’s studious article will be 
of great benefit to Members of Congress 
in facing the issues created in Indonesia. 
The article follows: 

Indonesian-Filipino-American Eei-ations 
And Race Problems 
(By Trinidad A. Rojo) 

The Philippines and the United States, 
and in fact, the whole world arc vitally af¬ 
fected by what is happening and what is 
going to happen in the East Indies and 
southeast Asia. 

In reading the news about the revolt in 
Indonesia It is necessary for us to keep in 
mind that the Indonesians do not have press 
agents In the United States and other parts 
of the world. On the other hand, the Dutch 
and the British are not only spending mll- 
llonN for propaganda in America and other 
countries, but also control the sources nnd 
channels of news transmission from their 
possessions to the outside world. News from 
Java and Malaya must pass through their 
censorship. 

ECONOMIC stakes 

The East Indies is too vital to the Dutch 
for us to expect them to be Impartial and 
objective about the uprising which is directed 
toward the overthrow of their empire. Ac¬ 
cording to prewar statistics, the Netherlands 
Indies produced 6 percent of the world’s 
sugar. 6 percent of its coffee. 18 percent of its 
tea, 18 percent of its tin. 22 percent of its 
agave and sisal fiber, 28 percent of Its coco¬ 
nuts, 37 percent of its rubber, 75 percent of 
its kapok, 80 percent of its pepper, and 00 
percent of its quinine. 

Less than one half of 1 per cent of the 
people were white and overwhelmingly Dutch. 
However, they controlled the buBincss econ¬ 
omy and government of the country, while 
the Indonesians, who compose 07 percent of 
the population, had the least economic and 
political power. 

From the point of view of the rebels this 
Is like the tail wagging the dog instead of the 
dog wagging its tail. 

It is a modern version of feudalism, of 
which the natives are the serfs. The colony 
is exploited for the benefit of the mother 
country and its people rather than for the 
colony. 

On the other side of the ledger the Dutch 
point out with pride that they have accom¬ 
plished a great deal In the industrial and 
cultural progress of the East Indies and that 
the Indonesians enjoy better health and 
have Increased greatly. 

But after three centuries of Dutch mas¬ 
tery the Illiteracy of the islands before the 
war was still 00 percent. Of the annual bud¬ 
get only 60 percent was devoted to education, 
while 26 percent of the national Income was 
spent in the Philippines. 

racial ATTITUDE 

These are solid facts. There are other 
things in the Dutch-Indoneslan relationships 
that are not solid at all—but are like sand¬ 
paper rubbed against native sensibilities. 

In his book, I Saw the Pall of the Philip¬ 
pines, Gen. Carlos Romulo relates an inci¬ 
dent which Is striking to us, but which is 
quite typical of the Dutch attitude toward 
the natives. 

He met a high-class Javanese woman, who 
had been educated in one of the best uni¬ 
versities of Europe. He invited her to dine 
with him at the Hotel des Indies, ahe re¬ 
fused on the ground that Indonesians were 
not welcome there, but the general prevailed 
upon her, hoping the hotel might make an 
exception. When they were seated and 
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ready to dine in the restaurant of the hotels 
true to form the manager told the lady to 
leave. 

General Bomulo attended secret meetings 
of the Indonesians, who used In their rallies 
the pictures of Dr. Jose Rizal, the Filipino 
hero, the greatest man the Malayan race 
has ever produced, and that of the late Pres¬ 
ident Quezon. 

The reaction of the subject peoples of 
Asia was summarized by such remarks made 
to the general: “You Filipinos are lucky. 
You have your militant President Quezon 
and America. 

“To us no change could be worse. Any¬ 
body but the Dutch and the British would be 
better.” 

Because of the underground rumblings he 
heard, the general predicted that If war 
came, the peoples of southeast Asia and the 
Dutch East Indies would put up only a 
token of resistance and would welcome the 
Japanese. The Dutch, the French and 
British colonial officials ridiculed him as a 
charlatan journalist, who stayed a few days 
in one place and then thought he knew 
much more than the old-timers did. 

It was not long before the colonial officials 
had to flee hurriedly to save their skins. 
For the accuracy of his newspaper reports on 
the attitude of the Asiatics toward their 
rulers. General Romulo won the Pulitzer 
prize. 

BRITISH NIGHTMARE 

Wc cannot rely much on the British for 
unbiased, accurate information on Indonesia. 
It is true that the East Indies do not beloi g 
to England, but the British view with alarm 
any independence movement in any part of 
southeast Asia, as if it were a wild forest Are 
which might spread to Malaya, Hongkong, 
and India, and ndanger here investments 
and trade routes scattered all around. 

In 1934 Winston Churchill, in an article 
published in Collier's, opposed vigorously the 
granting of independence to the Philippines, 
for It would be a bombshell thrown to the 
white man's burden in Asia. He believed the 
Americans were committing n big blunder. 
But the United States, which was regarded as 
the bungling amateur among colonial pow¬ 
ers, turned out to have the right policy, 

Borneo and New Guiana are partly Dutch 
and partly British. Malaya, which is peo¬ 
pled with Malays, like the Javanese, and 
which produces one-half of the world’s rub¬ 
ber and much of its tin and spices, is only 
across a very narrow strait from Sumatra, one 
of the principal Islands of the East Indies. 

The granting of independence or a com¬ 
monwealth status to Indonesia or French 
Indo-China would make England by contrast 
an unredeemed villain in India. 

UNITED STATES PHILIPPINE PROGRAM 

Because of the independence program in 
the Philippines, the Pillplnos, who fought 
stubbornly against the Americans at the turn 
of the century, fought with them before, 
during, and after the fall of Bataan, as sol¬ 
diers. guerrillas, defense workers, etc., in the 
hills, in the Helds, in the towns—wherever 
they had a chance. Because of the policy of 
the United States in the Philippines, she, 
more than ever before, captured the admira¬ 
tion and confidence of the peoples of the 
Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Burma, Indo- 
China. India, Korea, and China. Thus, Amer¬ 
ica won the psychological war in Asia. She 
had more to give to the peoples there than 
the Japanese did. Like Russia, America does 
not need colonies. She is so rich that she 
can afford to give away a treasure chest like 
the Philippines, which, if the Japanese won, 
would have been a cornerstone of their co- 
prosperity sphere. This cannot be said of 
the other colonial powers who want to per¬ 
petuate their domination of subject states. 

Without the American program in the 
Philippines, the white man would have been 
practically washed out, Insofar as the atti¬ 
tude of the Asiatics is concerned. 


PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST 

The suggestion that the United States 
should line up with her allies to suppress the 
Indonesians, so that the Americans will al¬ 
ways have white allies in the Orient, is a 
postwar version of the racism advocated by 
Hitler, who modified it to suit his policy with 
the Japanese. 

Needless to state, the suggestion is con¬ 
trary to American commitments in Asia, ex¬ 
plicit anc' implied. It is not in harmony 
with the general principle upon which her 
policy in China is predicated—open door and 
national autonomy and integrity. 

It is contrary to American tradition. The 
Indonesians are fighting fundamentally for 
the same principle for which the Thirteen 
Original Colonies of this country fought 
against Great Britain. It is not in harmony 
with the preamble of the American Consti¬ 
tution. the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, and 
the United Nations Covenant drafted In San 
Francisco. 

It would ever, be poor business on the part 
of America. Before the war the British and 
the Dutch monopolized the control of rubber 
in the world. America was the principal cus¬ 
tomer of rubber and the other products of 
the Netherlands Indies and Malaya. Those 
possessions were isolated from Japan who was 
virtually defeated when the Americans and 
Filipinos liquidated the Japanese forces in 
the Philippines. Surely we did not fight to 
perpetuate British a. d Dutch monopolies 
and Imperialistic abuses. 

Should the Indonesians have more t( say 
in their government, it reasonable to as¬ 
sume that they will see to it that America 
will get a square deal, and not be a victim of 
monopolistic control. 

BACKGROUND AND POSSIBILITIES 

A pertinent question is; Can the Indo¬ 
nesians govern themselves? Of course they 
can, if given a chance. 

It Is not well known in the West, but it is 
an Incontrovertible historical fact that from 
A. D. 200 to 1292 a great Mayalan empire arose 
in Sumatra. This Included South East Asia 
mainland. The magnificent ruins of the big 
temples, built over Indonesia during this pe¬ 
riod, which still strike tourists with wonder, 
attest to the high degree of culture attained 
by the Javanese empire. From 1292 to 1478 
this great empire, which drew its ideologies 
from India, was superseded by another vast 
Malayan empire In Java, which controlled the 
Philippines for 1.50 years through Brunei, 
Borneo. 

Under these empires the Philippines be¬ 
came an Important trade emporium carrying 
on a flourishing trade with the Chinese, Jap¬ 
anese, Hindu, and Indonesian peoples. Peo¬ 
ple who thought that the Islands had been 
in the infancy of savagery when Magellan 
landed there will be surprised to know that 
long before Europeans came in contact with 
the Filipinos, the Javanese had worked 
Philippine gold mines, some of which were 
later rediscovered by Americans. 

The East Indies rank fourth as the richest 
region of the world. It has twice the people 
of Bulgaria, Holland, Nicaragua. Ireland, Bel¬ 
gium, Bolivia, Cuba, and Finland. Its pop¬ 
ulation is only about 10,000,000 less than the 
entire population of the South American 
countries. It is clear to the unbiased ob¬ 
server that the Indonesians have the ample 
resources, adequate population, historic tra¬ 
dition, large territory, and strategic location 
needed to build a strong and progressive 
state. 

If given a chance, in due time, with or 
without the help of the Pillplnos, their cou¬ 
sins in the north, the Indonesians will have 
sufficient strength and number to checkmate 
a resurgent Japan, which has already reached 
its optimum population, while the Indone¬ 
sians have still vacant and fertile lands in 
Sumatra. New Guinea, Celebes, and Borneo, 
able to support three times their present 
number. 


The Indonesians are pro-Filipino and pro- 
American. They are appealing to America 
for moral support. If the United States 
serves as a mediator for the formation of a 
sort of Indonesian commonwealth, a long 
and bloody war. which might spread to India, 
will be averted. America will be in a key 
position to Inspire and Influence the estab¬ 
lishment of a democracy that will comple¬ 
ment the Philippine Republic. The Indo¬ 
nesians will, in their hearts, build for Amer¬ 
ica, a lasting monument of admiration and 
gratitude. 

But if the Americans help the Dutch and 
the British strike down the national aspira¬ 
tions of the Indonesians, the Hindus and 
other Asiatics, the latter will be hostile to all 
whites, and the seeds of the next world war 
will start to germinate. 

A Filipino-Indonesian-Amerlcan triangle 
would be a handy and powerful lever for 
durable security in the Pacific. In the event 
that her friends on the mainland of Asia fall 
her, America still has the mighty triangulai 
leverage to mobilize for peace. 

Now let us disregard for a moment the 
interest of the Americans, Filipinos, and 
Indonesians. Let us consider the matter 
objectively, not as members of this or that 
race, but as citizens of this planet. 

We do not have an Inclusive democracy 
and freedom if a very large section of man¬ 
kind are politically and economically in 
bondage. The sparkling friction emanating 
from that bondage is a constant source of 
danger which might possibly set off the fuse 
of world dynamite. 

‘‘Follow Through’’ Makes Projects Grow 
in Brooklyn 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-ITVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article which 
recently appeared in Editor and Pub¬ 
lisher and which is a well-deserved trib¬ 
ute to Frank D. Schroth, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, who has contributed 
much to the civic Improvement of Brook¬ 
lyn: 

“P'OLLow Through” Makes Pro-tects Grow in 

Brooklyn—Schroth’ s Promotions Don’t 

End With an Editorial Admonition 
(By Jerry Walker) 

In Brooklyn, they follow through. 

They just don’t plant the seeds and let the 
trees grow. ’They make the trees bear fruit. 

Too often, says Publisher JTank D. Schroth, 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, a newspaper promotes 
a civic Improvement but does nothing about 
it after the last story of a series or the last 
"this should be done” editorial is printed. 

“In the Brooklyn Eagle’s promotion cam¬ 
paign,” said Mr. Schroth, “we follow 
through.” 

MEMORIAL fund STARTED 

As a result. Brooklyn has under way at this 
moment a public subscription drive for $x,- 
500,000 to erect a World War II memorial 
building which was suggested in a Brooklyn 
Eagle competition among New York City’s 
leading architects. 

Brooklyn also is engaged at the moment in 
a practical demonstration of the effective¬ 
ness of programs suggested by civic leaders 
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lor the correction and eradication of Juve¬ 
nile delinquency. The Brooklyn Eagle waa 
the forum lor those programs. 

Not waiting for official agencies to get 
around to compiling history, the Brooklyn 
Eagle’s live-wire publisher, who took over a 
sick newspaper 7 years ago, has put into 
the hands of readers a 64-page booklet telling 
Brooklyn’s role in World War 11 as “America’s 
Largest Staging Area.” 

It matters not whether Washington im¬ 
poses a tongue-twisting des gnatlon nor 
whether the big papers in Manhattan Insist 
it’s the “New York Navy Yard," it’s the 
Brooklyi Navy Yard to the Eagle—because 
Brooklynites have always called it that. And 
the Eagle, a centenarian in a borough of old 
and proud families, is a Brooklyn newspaper. 

BIBLE OF BROOKLYN 

When Mr. Schroth moved over to Brooklyn 
from Scranton, Pa., and Trenton. N. J., in 
1938, he told an Editor & Publisher reporter: 
“The Eagle used to be the Bible of Brook¬ 
lyn and it is our Job to have it considered 
again ar such.” 

He added: “With careful management and 
a lot of luck, we will revive the Eagle " 

At times in this revival of the Eagle. Mr. 
Schroth confessed this week that he had 
beei “mischievous.” There was, lor exam¬ 
ple, the discussion he started in 1942 by 
popping the query: "Should Brooklyn Sepa¬ 
rate from Greater New York?’’ 

Instead of letting it become an ordinary 
quarrel in the news columns, the Eagle called 
in Princeton Surveys of Princeton, N. J., to 
conduct a thorough study of Brooklyn’s re¬ 
lationship to the city of New York. Then 
especially prepared articles based on the ex¬ 
perts’ summary were published Tlie final 
story was headed: “Princeton group finds 
secession idea unwise." 

So Brooklyn isn't seceding from Greater 
New York, said Mr Schroth in retrospect, but 
adding: “We could have had a lot more fun 
with the idea if we didn’t have a world war 
to win.” 

TEXTBOOK PROVIDED 

Editor Edwin Wilson, who helps to execute 
many of Mr. Schroth’s “follow-through" pro¬ 
grams, reminded the publisher that the 
Princeton survey has provided the Nation 
with the first and only “textbook on Brook- 
Ijm." Besides, he said, it has been held up 
in the city council as ‘the Bible of Brooklyn." 

Pull of facts, figures, and charts, a pam¬ 
phlet containing reprints of the survey 
stories was published by the Eagle and it was 
sent out to hundreds of irtercsted persons. 

The Eagle backs up nearly all of its promo¬ 
tion campaigns with booklets. The War 
Memorial project, for example, is now held 
together in a handsome, stiff-cover volume 
which becomes the official document in the 
drive for public funds. It tells the story 
of a quest for an idea for a living memorial 
by the Eagle, and it sets forth in black and 
white the prize-winning proposals. 

schroth’b dinner guebts 

“Forget the money it cost us,” said Mr, 
Schroth, but it is common knowledge in 
Brooklyn’s civic circles that the Eagle has an 
Investment of nearly $26,000 in this one proj¬ 
ect. which grew out of a careful reading of an 
ordinary news story—a story in which Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses was quoted as 
saying, “It would be a sad thing if the pat- 
tern for memorials established following the 
last war were to be followed after World War 
II ” 

Instead of the many small neglected eye¬ 
sores in neighborhoods, why not build a 
memorial to all the servicemen of Brooklyn? 
Mr Schroth answered the question and set 
the Eagle to work First he called together 
half a dozen of the most active civic leaders 
and told them his plans for a contest for 
architects’ plans. 

When the competition closed last April 1, 
Mr. Schroth laid 243 entries before the Judges. 


On May 27, the Eagle announced the win¬ 
ners, first place going to a proposal for a 
group of buildings in Brooklyn’s new Civic 
Center, which, incidentally, is being developed 
after years of pounding by the Eagle. The 
Eagle's building is Just off the Center. 

The prize-winning memorial plan would 
cost $1,500,000, the architect estimated. The 
Eagle didn’t quit with that announcement, 
nor let the whole matter ride as Just another 
newspaper stunt. Mr. Schroth Invited 150 
of the borough’s leading businessmen and 
officials to be his guests at a dinner. Then 
he told them: “Gentlemen, here’s the me¬ 
morial we should build. Commissioner 
Moses is wholeheartedly behind the project. 
Let's raise the money by public subscription." 

As of this week, without any formal drive 
as yet, the committee had pledges of $260,000, 
all received by telephone. The Eagle has 
made it Brooklyn’s project, not Just the 
Eagle’s. 

SERIES OF 52 ARTICT.ES 

The Juvenile-delinquency program Is an¬ 
other in which Mr Schroth has applied the 
follow-through technique. It began a few 
years ago when the advertising department, 
scraping for some extra business, sold a 
series of “do good” ads on a cooperative 
sponsorship basis. 

“When we saw that that type of copy 
wasn't accomplishing what it was intended 
to do." Mr. Schroth explained, “we decided 
to quit it just a.s soon as the contracts ran 
out. We adopted a more fitting way of 
reaching the people on this question of 
Juvenile delinquency. It was in a series of 
Sunday feature pages in which 52 persons, 
from J. Edgar Hoover to Herbert Hoover, who 
had some practical solution for the wayward¬ 
ness of minors set forth their Ideas ” 

Given special type treatment in the best 
editorial manner, with illustrations by Edi¬ 
torial Cartoonist V. A. Svoboda, the series 
ran on the back page of the first section each 
Sunday. The long list of sponsors was held 
back until the publication of the articles in 
a booklet. 

When the series ended, the presentation 
wasn’t laid away with an editorial. Mr. 
Schroth Invited the members of the Brooklyn 
Council for Social Planning to a dinner and 
he asked how the program suggested by the 
Chief of the FBI, by the former President as 
head of the Boys’ Clubs of America, by the 
county Judge, the school superintendent, the 
educators, and ail the others, could be trans¬ 
lated into action. It would require the serv¬ 
ices of a trained social worker, he learned. 
So the Eagle’s publisher put up $3,000 for a 
year’s salary. 

For a year now, the Eagle’s Juvenile delin¬ 
quency program has been tested in a selected 
area of Brooklyn. Many of the Ideas from 
the scries, a juvenile court, parental rela¬ 
tions. etc., have been given the acid test of 
practicality, to the extent that the council 
has dec ded to spread the program. 

Mr. Schroth is contributing another $1,000 
toward the expenses, and Mr. Wilson is giving 
much of his spare time to serving on the 
council. 

Staging Area—Brooklyn, written chiefly by 
the staff of the Eagle, went out as a section of 
the December 9 issue. The front cover was 
a picture of the cruiser Brooklyn sailing be¬ 
neath Brooklyn Bridge and the back cover 
contained a photomontage of important war 
headlines and a picture of the supercarrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt moving out to sea. 

No advertising was contained in the book¬ 
let, 150.000 copies of which have been dis¬ 
tributed. Its pages, Mr. Schroth believes, 
carry the story of Brooklyn’s part in the war. 

A particularly good Job was done in compil¬ 
ing the record of E and M award winners. 

“We haven’t heard of a single mistake,” 
said Mr. Schroth. 

Some of the chapter headings In the book 
are: “Brooklyn, an Atlantic coast port”; 
“Brooklyn Navy Yard”; “Port Hamilton”; 


“noyd Bennett Field”; “Beachhead land¬ 
ings”: “A woman will remember”; “Radar, 
rockets, and atomic bombs”; “Volunteer serv¬ 
ices”; “Patriotism and pageantry”; and “An 
apple for the teacher.” 

Following through, the Eagle has arranged 
a aeries of Sunday stories on the accomplish¬ 
ments of certain firms and institutions whof^e 
story couldn’t be told until now. 


Extension of OPA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, we are soon to be con¬ 
fronted before this Congress with legis¬ 
lation which has for its purpose the ex¬ 
tension of the Oflace of Price Administra¬ 
tion. It is well that we do considerable 
research before this legislation comes to 
the floor. Because of the price policies 
of the OflBce of Price Administration, 
there is constantly occurring a greater 
shortage of many materials. 

We were told during the war thal 
nylon yarn was being used for varioufc 
purposes in the war—cables, and so 
forth. Now the war is over and nylon 
is still not available for women’s hose. 
And the situation is even more strange 
than that because without nylon or silk 
during the war, women were able to 
obtain through the good stores of the 
country 51-gage rayon stockings that 
were very desirable. 

Now the war Is over and neither nylon 
nor rayon hosiery in fine qualities are 
available. Our capacity for the produc¬ 
tion of both of these products is quite 
considerable in this country. Before any 
extension of the Price Control Act is 
passed by this Congress, I should like an 
answer to the reasons for the shortage 
of both rayon and nylon yarns so essen¬ 
tial for the American women. 

Under unanimous consent. I include 
herewith a letter received from Strut- 
wear, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., explain¬ 
ing the difficulties they have had with the 
Office of Price Administration. I urge 
that the Congress read this letter: 

Strutwear. Inc., 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 25, 1946. 
Hon. Charles R. Robertson, 

House oj Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Robertson; Under the nylon 
hosiery order of OPA (MPR 602, November 15. 
1945) we are required to make application 
for a qualified wholesaler’s registration num¬ 
ber before we ship nylon hosiery bought from 
other manufacturers (not the nylon hosiery 
we make ourselves) 

We made application on November 27. De¬ 
cember 12 OPA In Washington asked us for 
additional information. 

We manufacture women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery and $el] to the retail trade. We also 
buy women’s seamless hosiery which we do 
not manufacture, and sell as wholesalers to 
the retail trade. We have done this for 29 
years. There is no complication as the items 
are separate and reach the consuming public 
with all pricing requirements of 602 complied 
with. 
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We submitted additional Information in 
a three-page letter on December 18. 

On January 4 we telegraphed OP A, no re¬ 
ply; on January 14 we wired again and have 
received no reply. 

In our application we told OPA we buy ny¬ 
lon hosiery from Hanes Hosiery Mills, Win¬ 
ston-Salem, N. C., and asked OPA to find out 
from Hanes whether or not they consider \ 2 S 
a qualified wholesaler. 

Hanes, of course, has tried from their end 
to get Washington to act on this matter. 
We Just phoned Hanes* New York office and 
are informed by them that they cannot get 
OPA in Wash.'ngton to answer the tele¬ 
phone. 

Hanes has shipped us nylon hosiery be¬ 
cause they consider us one of their dis¬ 
tributors and we have in our possession 
14,000 pairs which we are forbidden to dis¬ 
tribute to the retail stores until OPA gives 
us a number. Many of our customers have 
no ladies’ hosiery to sell, not even rayons. 

Can you do anything to help us get through 
this red tape so we may conduct our busi¬ 
ness the same way it has been conducted 
for 29 years? 

Sincerely yours, 

K. N. Comer, 

Vice President, 


American Correspondents Answer Attack 
on General Stilwell 

EXTENSION OP REM^VRKS 

or 

HON. HUGH DE LACY 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr, Speaker, on Jan¬ 
uary 14 the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Washington Post, both excel¬ 
lent American newspapers, carried a col¬ 
umn by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. It 
is indeed regrettable that two such fine 
journals and two such excellent writers 
and commentators as these gentlemen 
usually are should have lent themselves 
to the attack upon a great American 
officer, Gen. “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, 
which that column contained. 

The column accused the general of 
“narrowness and inability to grasp is¬ 
sues*' and of being convinced of “the 
cowardice of the Chinese or the impos¬ 
sibility of dealing with them.” The Al- 
sops also declared that the present agree¬ 
ment in China would have been impos¬ 
sible if StilwelTs dismissal and Wede- 
meyer’s subsequent accomplishment had 
not restored the balance between Na¬ 
tionalist and Communist governments in 
China which had been completely upset 
by the deterioration under Stilwell. 

I have talked with General Stilwell and 
I know his attitude toward the Chinese. 
It is grossly unfair to say of a man who 
knew the courage r nd the determination 
of the great Chinese soldiers that he ever 
thought them cowardly. Nor did Gen¬ 
eral Stilwell, whose words of appreciation 
for the valor and understanding of the 
Chinese people I have heard again and 
again, ever conceive that it was impos¬ 
sible to deal with these great people. 

Unfortunately, the Alsops apparently 
lack accurate information on General 
Stilwell. He is a general and a states¬ 
man. Five of the outstanding foreign 


correspondents who watched his work 
and his generalship and who know the 
reasons for his abrupt dismissal from 
China have spoken in Stilwell's defense. 
In addition, Richard Watts, Jr., who was 
editor in chief of the Office of War Infor¬ 
mation in China at the time, made his 
own reply through the columns of the 
New Republic of February 4. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me. I wish to include 
with these remarks a letter addressed to 
the Herald Tribune by the five corre¬ 
spondents and a portion of Mr. Watts* ar¬ 
ticle from the New Republic. They 
follow: 

The Editor, the New York Herald Tribune, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir; On January 14 you published a 
column by Joseph and Stewart Alsop which 
argued that the recall of General Stilwell 
from China in November 1044, was an indis¬ 
pensable prelude to the present happy truce 
in that country. Followers of the Hurley 
affair could be pardoned for thinking that 
Stilwell’s recall and the blank endorsement 
of Chiang Kai-shek were largely responsible 
for the renewal of civil war (there had been 
a truce for years, though a disturbed one, 
when he was there) and that only Hurley’s 
replacement, and a partial return to the 
Roosevelt-Stllwell policy, prevented it from 
assuming catastrophic dimensions. But the 
Alsops, the elder of whom was aide-de-camp 
to General Chennault In his bitter fight 
against the Stilwell military strategy, would 
like to present matters differently, and the 
topsy-turvy reasoning of the column is the 
result. 

We wish to take issue also with the per¬ 
sonal strictures passed on General Stilwell 
himself. The Alsops accuse him of being 
"a man of prejudice, narrowness, and ina¬ 
bility to grasp large issues.” But it was Stil¬ 
well. not Hurley, who understood that China 
could only fight Japan effectively if she was 
united, and who wanted to use American aid 
to help her unite instead of split. Stilwell 
is charged with wanting to help the Commu¬ 
nists overthrow the Central Government. 
But all he wished to do was to urge the 
Government to remove troops blockading the 
Communists to the anti-Japanese front, and 
to give the Communists at least a little of the 
lend-lease material, mainly small arms, 
which they needed for their operations 
against the enemy. (They never received 
any.) Finally, to contend that General Stil¬ 
well ever said that the Chinese soldier was 
a poor fighter, or had contempt for the 
Chinese people, is a malicious untruth. Gen¬ 
eral Stilwell spent many years In China and 
long periods with the Chinese Army in the 
field. His whole doctrine of building up the 
Chinese front was based on his respect for 
the fighting qualities of the Chinese people. 
He did criticize an incompetent section of 
the Chinese high command which prevented 
these qualities from being put to full use. 
But do officers who allow their men to starve 
merit anything else? 

Serving in a subordinate role to Chiang as 
his chief of staff. General Stilwell was in no 
position to remedy the conditions existing 
among Kuomintang armies which he felt 
were unnecessarily prolonging the war. and 
even Jeopardizing the entire China front and 
the then American strategy. This belief grew 
into a strong conviction after the Japanese 
made spectacular successes with small forces 
and light casualties in the spring and sum¬ 
mer of 1944—which Mr. Alsop charges up 
against General Stilwell’s record despite the 
fact that he could not give orders to oven 
one Chinese soldier on the entire China front. 

Therefore General Stilwell took the posi¬ 
tion that an American must be given top 
command. Rightly or wrongly, he saw no 
other way to throw the full .weight of Chinese 


military strength against the Japanese, to 
wipe out the corruption that had demoralized 
Chiang’s troops during the 4 years, locally 
nicknamed in Chungking "the undeclared 
peace.” and to prevent the hoarding of 
American lend-lease military supplies for 
future use in internal strife. 

Mr. Alsop recounts the known fact that 
Chiang had consented in principle to allow¬ 
ing Stilwell to take over active command of 
the front. It seems unfortunate that he 
compares American demands for Chinese re¬ 
forms, presented by General Stilwell with 
General Marshall’s backing, with terms 
"which might well have served for a message 
from the German Government to the un¬ 
happy Schuschnigg.” The United States was 
then making no territorial denaands on 
China. It was not trying to compromise 
Chinese independence but offering an Ameri¬ 
can officer, as Eisenhower was offered to Brit¬ 
ain, to take full responsibility for a Joint 
effort to defend that Independence. Briefly, 
as Brooks Atkinson said at the time, Stilwell 
was trying to get the generalissimo to com¬ 
mit his strength to the anti-Japanese effort. 
The Chinese people welcomed this, even if the 
generalissimo and Mr. Alsop did not. 

What suddenly prevented this agreed trans¬ 
fer of military command, together with other 
promised reforms which would have broad¬ 
ened the political base of the Chinese war 
effort? Mr. Alsop would have us believe the 
cause lay in a sudden Stilwell tantrum of the 
variety so recently demonstrated in Washing¬ 
ton by General Hurley, who, Mr. Alsop tells 
us, was so remarkably tactful in Chungking 
that he was responsible for maneuvering 
Chiang into originally accepting the Ameri¬ 
can demands. 

But Mr. Alsop lets the cat out of the bag 
when he admits that Chiang never wanted to 
accept these American demands, that he only 
agreed because he was so dependent upon 
American aid. Obviously no amount of 
anger or Ineptness altered this basic condi¬ 
tion. Chiang’s sudden refusal was a direct 
result of his learning from General Hurley 
that continued American aid was no longer 
contingent upon acceptance of our terms. 

We believe that if Stilwell had stayed and 
become Allied supreme commander in China 
American arms would have gone to active 
fronts, where they would have been expended 
against the Japanese. Spent bullets do not 
change the balance of power. We believe also 
that Chiang would have had to reach a politi¬ 
cal agreement in 1944 instead of 1946. In the 
meantime, America's name in the East would 
not have been besmirched by intervention In 
Chinese civil strife and the bombarding of 
Chinese villages. American troops would not 
be guarding bridges side by side with undls- 
arme ■ Japanese, and it would not have been 
necessary to send General Marshall to try 
and clear up the resulting mess. 

The Alsop column Is widely advertised as 
factual and not grinding any particular ax. 
It is particularly regrettable that it should be 
used to rewrite established history and be¬ 
smirch a great American soldier who has 
already suffered, as the good name of the 
United States suffered, from his defeat in a 
political fight in which Mr. Joseph Alsop was 
one of the active protagonists on the antl- 
Stilwell side. 

Very truly yours, 

Leland Stowe. 

Eric Sevareid. 

Annalee Jacobt. 

Gunther Stein. 

Jack Belden. 

The portion of the article from the 
New Republic to which I referred, fol¬ 
lows: 

It is the feeling of American participation 
on one side in a great Internal struggle that 
gives General Marshall’s position Its gravest 
handicap; and it is this heritage of the Hurley 
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policy which makes a settlement more diffi¬ 
cult now than It would have been in 1944 
when General Stllwell and Ambassador Clar¬ 
ence E. Gauss were making notable progress 
toward effecting at least a working agreement. 
Then there was a general feeling of Ameri¬ 
can goodwill, which now has to be restored 
with such great effort. Therefore, it seems 
all the more unfortunate, and even mischiev¬ 
ous. when Joseph W. Alsop so flagrantly mis¬ 
interprets the respective achievements of 
Stllwell and Hurley as he did recently in the 
usual excellent column he and his brother 
Stewart contribute to the New Yoik Herald 
Tribune. 


The Answer It “No!’ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial by Uncle Dud¬ 
ley in the Boston Globe of February 15, 
1946. 

Editorials in the Globe signed "Uncle 
Dudley" are eagerly read by a wide circle 
of readers who admire his common- 
sense approach to vital issues of the day. 
This particular editorial seems to me to 
be a most timely contribution to the 
question of continued military service, 
and I commend its reading to my col¬ 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
The editorial follows: 

THE ANSWER IS “KOI" 

The announcement by Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, before the National ^ess 
Club, that the Army wlU “probably” recom¬ 
mend extension of the draft act beyond its 
May 15 expiration date, despite record- 
breaking success of the campaign for a 
volunteer Army, should put on the alert 
every citizen who cherishes the traditions 
of our country. 

This declaration is presumably the open¬ 
ing gun of a renewed offensive which, were 
It successful, would present the United 
States with the reality of compulsory peace¬ 
time military service, though neither the 
Congress nor the American people have 
assented yet to any such policy. The fact 
that the draft continues today. 9 months 
after the defeat of Hitler and nearly half a 
year after the surrender of the Japanese, 
already sets off present procedures in sharp 
contrast with the policy pursued at the end 
of World War I. By the 16th of next May, 
when the so-called selective-service law Is 
scheduled to cease functioning, this country 
will have been drafting its teen-aged boys 
Into the Army In peacetime for more than a 
whole year after Germany’s downfall and 8 
months after the Japanese capitulation. 
Obviously, proposals to extend the process 
still further raise questions profoundly im¬ 
portant to the future of a free society. 

Only a few weeks ago the Army’s own 
spokesman charged with responsibility for re¬ 
building the Army on a basis of peacetime 
volunteers, expressed confidence that recruit¬ 
ing efforts could produce a regular volunteer 
Army of 1,500.000 men by the end of June. 
With more than 600,000 volunteers taken Into 
service In less than 6 months, and more than 
100,000 a month enlisting, his confidence 
does not seem unwarranted. 

Why, then, does the Army—for It Is the 
Army which speaks—though the voice is 
that of Secretary Patterson—suppose that 


the American people will accept, or the 
Congress approve, of continuing a method 
of compulsory draft In peacetime which is 
working havoc with the lives of our youth, 
which is disrupting their education, which 
is crippling this Nation’s prospects in med¬ 
icine, science, and the professions, which 
is denying immature young men, not old 
enough to register their protest at the polls, 
the right to move into their normal places 
and assume their normal roles In society? 

That is precisely what is taking place, 
though the war is long since ended. Pre- 
medical students are being denied their fu¬ 
tures; the Nation, which badly needs med¬ 
ical talent, la being thwarted of its require¬ 
ments by this ineffably stupid performance. 
Technical undergraduates are being hauled 
away from their essential preparation for 
life—yet. n.«? the late war disclosed only too 
well, wide development of technical profi¬ 
ciency among the civilian population this 
country is essential to the future security 
of the Nation. Let us remember that far 
more civilian scientists and technicians went 
with their knowledge and skills Into the 
war to establish the immense superiority of 
our arms than from the professional Army. 
Neither Britain nor Russia failed to digest 
the lessons given them In this matter by 
World War I. Germany, which began by 
Ignoring facts (as our Army continues to 
do), changed her policy when she found 
that it was destroying her scientific strength. 

This Indiscriminate draft cannot by any 
candid assiimptlon be called selective. It 
is preposterous. Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co., states that It 
will take a decade of normal peacetime ar¬ 
rangements for the American universities 
to fill the gap already widened In our sci¬ 
ences by Its operation. Medical authori¬ 
ties affirm that it will be 20 years before the 
crippling of our public health and medical 
services can be overcome. 

By this 83 r 6 tem the spirit of active crea¬ 
tive Inquiry is being disrupted. Yet that 
spirit Is the vital foundation of our national 
life and of our security as well. 

The war has sufficiently impaired the spir¬ 
itual. moral, and social stability of our Na¬ 
tion already. The war Is over. Let us cease 
to victimize 18-year-old American boys to 
the obsessions of a hangover war mentality. 

Uncle Dudley. 


Republicans and World Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, February 19,1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following speech of the gen¬ 
tleman from California, Hon. J. Leroy 
Johnson: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles and gentlemen, this 
is my first visit to the State of Maine, and I 
know I am going to enjoy the experience. 

Your delegation In Congress is a most esti¬ 
mable and constructive group. Senator 
Wkitb is the leader of the minority In the 
Senate. He is probably the hardest-working 
Senator In Washington. His responsibilities 
and duties are so burdensome that he finds 
it impossible to get back to Maine as often 
as be would like to. Senator Brewster is a 
dynamic and capable Senator with few If 
any equals In his penetrating grasp of public 
problems. 

Your House Members, Bobebt Hale, Mar¬ 
garet Chase Smith, and Frank Fellows are 


well and favorably known. Each is a dis¬ 
tinct personality. Mr. Hale is ably filling the 
Hale tradition of excellent public service. 
Mrs. Sbsith is an Independent and progres¬ 
sive Representative. Her courage and bal¬ 
ance have been manifested many times by 
the votes she has cast upon various measures. 
Frank Fellows Is one of the best-liked Mem¬ 
bers of the House. He also Is a leader in his 
own right. As a speaker and debater he has 
few If any superiors in the House. All In all, 
you are fortunate to have such excellent 
Representatives In the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Lincoln Memorial in Washington is 
the one memorial that gives you the great¬ 
est emotional thrill. It Is hard to describe 
what the sculptor has put into the Memo¬ 
rial that gives one the emotional uplift that 
the sight of the Lincoln Memorial does. The 
statue of Lincoln gives one the feeling of 
stability and nobility. He is the one Ameri¬ 
can. above all others, who personifies the 
fact, stated in the Bible, that man was made 
in the Image of God. His life was one of 
trials, tribulations, and tragedy. He needs 
no monument to perpetuate his name. He 
resides in the hearts of all Americans as no 
other man In our history. 

In his noblw and simple way, he met the 
Issues of his day. He boiled them down 
to the fundamentals. He stated that his 
problem was to save the Union. He pointed 
out that a Republic like ours could not be 
half free and half slave. He saved the Union 
and, as an incident to its salvation, he freed 
the slaves, and thereby made all Americans 
free. 

The specific problems that Lincoln faced 
and struggled with to a solution have their 
counterpart in America today. The solution 
of his specific problems may not be applicable 
today, but the manner in which he sought 
solutions is applicable today. What we say 
about Lincoln can add nothing to his luster 
or his fame. What we do In understanding 
and solving the problems of our day may 
really honor him. If we can npply the pa¬ 
tience, the toleration, and the coinage to the 
solution of the Issues oi this hour that he 
did to the problems of his day, then indeed 
we will be worthy disciples of Lincoln. 

In closing his second Inaugural address. 
Lincoln said: 

“Let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

To me the overpowering problem of this 
hour is to see that the peace we attained 
on VB-day and VJ-day Is made a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 

PTom the primitive nation of Lincoln's 
day we have grown Into a mighty nation, the 
most powerful in a physical sense of any in 
the world. We are a mighty Industrial ma¬ 
chine, and our natural reeources are almost 
unlimited. On VJ-day we bad developed 
the greatest military colossus^ of all time. 
On the land, on the sea, and in the air we 
were supreme. 

But our moral force and our political lead¬ 
ership had and still has the possibility of 
being even greater. We stand on the 
threshold of the age that may be the begin¬ 
ning of universal peace, the just and last¬ 
ing peace among the nations of the world 
that Lincoln spoke about. 

We stand in a tmlque position to be the 
leader In developing international peace. 
The Republican Party has by some of its 
policies furnished the background and set 
the stage for such an accomplishment. In 
1898 we acquired the Philippines. We were 
charged with imperialism, but the answer 
given by McKinley was that the Philippines, 
when able to govern themselves, should have 
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their freedom. We educated and trained the 
Plllplnos during the Intervening years lor 
self-government. On next July 4 they are 
starting life as an independent nation. This 
policy, in my humble Judgment, is one of 
the greatest steps ever taken for world peace. 
Imperialism is, and may continue to be, a 
barrier to world peace. We laid down the 
policy that a group of people who occupy a 
geographic unit, or who arc a racial or eco¬ 
nomic unit, shall, when able to do so, be 
granted the right to handle their own affairs. 
Think what such a policy may do to wipe out 
repressive colonliii policies which keep in 
subjugation great groups of peoples who 
really should be free and independent. 

In 1922, under Republican leadership, we 
entered into agreements with the leading 
naval powers of the world for a reduction 
of armaments. Many people, looking back¬ 
ward, have scoffed at and criticized our ac¬ 
tion. I, for one, am proud that our Nation, 
the strongest of all, offered a plan to reduce 
the armaments of the world, so that these 
giant war machines would not offer a temp¬ 
tation for the provocation of a war. We also 
bluntly offered to scrap the most tonnage 
and did so. Later the plan was scuttled by 
Japan, but nt least we were willing to sac- 
rlflcc much naval tonnage to move in the 
direction of world peace. If we talk about 
reduction of world armaments in the future, 
v/e can do so with the utmost good faith 
and conviction, based upon past perform¬ 
ance. 

In 1928 wc sponsored the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. It laid down the principle that all 
other means to bring about international 
accord and to settle international disputes 
should first be resorted to before resorting 
to war. It, in cfTect, outlawed war as a na- 
lioiial policy in the settlement of differences 
between the nations. It was an idle gesture, 
but it did lay down a great policy, which, 
it properly implemented, miglit have main¬ 
tained peace. 

Today we stand in the shadow of the Great 
War. Scattered in all purt.s of the world are 
the mortal remains of 390,000 of our boys 
who died in the struggle. They W'cre told 
they w’cre fighting for Irecdom and they be¬ 
lieved it. Over a million of their comrades 
will carry the scars of the war till the end 
of their days. We must keep faith with 
them and .see to it that the Just and lasting 
peace lor which they gave their all is made a 
reality. 

Just ns the curtain w'tis dropping on tive 
great tragedy, knowui as the Second World 
War, America dropped two small bomhs that 
not only revolutionized warfare but Inter¬ 
national statesmanship as well. The atomic 
bomb has changed our whole outlook and 
approach to international security problems. 
Man’s destructive power has far outrun his 
moral progress. The bombs dropped are 
mere pigmies to w’hat can be developed by 
our scientists. At last man, literally, had 
developed the capacity to commit world sui¬ 
cide and leave this earth a barren and life¬ 
less planet. By our aviation and radio de¬ 
velopment the world has been compressed 
Into such a .small space that atomic air raids 
can be made on any part of the world from 
any place in the world. A small air raid— 
as measured by the giant raids made on Ger¬ 
many in 1945—could in the matter of min¬ 
utes level every large city in the United States 
and destroy all of its inhabitants. Oceans, 
mountains, and distance on this earth have 
been removed, as far as our security is con¬ 
cerned. 

What shall we do? Shall we make a “Cus¬ 
ter’s last stand,” hoping that by having more 
atomic bombs than the rest of the world we 
shall be the last to survive in the atomic war 
that may come? Or shall we inject the 
Christianity we profess into our statesman¬ 
ship and diplomacy, and save ourselves ns 
well as the rest of the world? Christianity 
.tenches wonderful prlneiplcs and if followed 
individually and collectively would result lii 


men and nations living and acting like 
brothers. It certainly must give you pause— 
as it did me on a trip through Europe and 
to Egypt and the Holy Land last summer— 
to realize that In Europe and around the 
Mediterranean is where all the world wars 
have been hatched during the last few cen¬ 
turies. Right in the cradle and near the 
birthplace of Christianity Is where wars are 
generated. Certainly the religion we profess 
has not helped implement our statesman¬ 
ship, or we would not have had these bloody 
wars. Have we the courage to exercise that 
vision, in tackling the problem of survival 
In the atomic age, that we have used in the 
development of our Nation, socially and in¬ 
dustrially, into the greatest in all the world? 

The groundwork for a warless world has 
been laid by the creation of the United Na¬ 
tions Organization. On this foundation we 
can develop world peace. For generations 
men have been dreaming of a world of law. 
That means that world force is subjugated 
to reason and equity. It means that foreign 
policy can no longer be a policy dependent 
exclusively upon the military and Industrial 
power of the nation enforcing it. Nor can it 
be based on the principle that the taking 
or holding of territory and subjugating pop¬ 
ulations is only limited by the capacity of 
the aggressor to take and hold the territory. 

If we do not control the power of destruc¬ 
tion that we ourselvc.s have developed, the 
human r.ace faces destruction. Nothing mat¬ 
ters much if what we plan and build can be 
quickly destroyed, unle.ss we create a world 
order that will prevent its total destruction. 
Our hopc.s, our ideals, our aspirations, and 
our plans wall surely go lor naught unless we 
control atomic power. If we do not neutral¬ 
ize atomic power by concerted action of the 
nations of the world, we will live under the 
awful fear that at any time everything wo 
have anti cherish may be completely oblit¬ 
erated. 

'I’he alternatives wo must choose from now 
arc whether we want to live by force or by 
law. We have a.ssociatod our.sclvcs with our 
allies and others to bring peace by the settle¬ 
ment of liiternatloiial disputes on the basis 
of Ju-stiec. The organization has started 
functioning. It provides a world lorum fur 
all nations. When they speak and advance 
ideas the representatives of the world's na¬ 
tions hear them. It provides machinery for 
keeping the jieace by putting force behind 
the law'. It contains (he germ of w’orkl peace. 
It is the really effective defense to the atomic 
bomb. It puts into effect the Christian prin¬ 
ciples of the brotherhood of man and the 
Golden Rule. 

Has our party the vision and the courage to 
grasp this opportunity and contribute some¬ 
thing lasting to world pence? Wc pride our¬ 
selves on giving freedom to the w'hole world 
and saving the people of the world from their 
own destruction. But the danger of destruc¬ 
tion is more prevalent now than ever before 
unless we control atomic power. 

Sometimes 1 think I begin to see a drift 
away from the course of international col¬ 
laboration that will bring us world peace. 
But if we are to be worthy of the sacrifices 
of our soldiers and sailors and w'orthy of 
Abraham Lincoln, we cannot fall to realize 
that we are at the crossroads of the world 
and must take the road leading to law and 
peace and not the one leading to interna¬ 
tional anarchy and perhaps destruction. 

This does not mean that we are going to 
give away our independence or our individ¬ 
uality. We need not give away our wealth 
to make the United Nations work. In fact, 
a strong America is essential to furnish the 
leadership to make the United Nations a 
success. There will be discouragements, and 
changes in the structure of the Organization 
may be required. You all know the uncer¬ 
tainties and the lack of confidence in the 
minds of the Constitution makers. Did It 
not take a bloody ClTll War to finally estab¬ 


lish the unity of our country and to prove 
the inviolability of the Constitution? If the 
moral power is there and the will to make 
the United Nations work. It will work and 
unfold BO as to bring Justice to the world in 
international disputes. Time alone will un¬ 
fold the necessary mechanisms to make the 
Organization work, if the parties really wish 
It to succeed. 

For the present, wo must have a strong 
military set-up. Unfortunately, the persua¬ 
sive power of a nation at the conference table 
today is measured by Its military might. The 
small nations are pleading and praying that 
we will retain the relative military strength 
wo had at the close of the war. Tlioy feel 
that we aro their shield against oppression 
and domination. Unless we keep strong mili¬ 
tarily. we will not be able to exert the Influ¬ 
ence for Justice to small nations and help¬ 
less people that a strong America will com¬ 
mand. 

This, however, does not mean that in the 
future we cannot lead the nations away from 
militarism Into an age of peace, providing 
the necessary ground work has been laid, so 
the great nations w’ill abandon the military 
road as the path to peace. Such proposals 
as that of Mr. Joseph Martin, of Ma.ssachu- 
setts. providing for the abandonment by the 
nations of the world of military conscription 
can become a reality if the United Nation.s 
is properly developed. 

Russia offers a perplexing problem. It 
seems that some are deliberately trying to 
get us into a controversy with Russia. Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower has .said that we can and wo 
should get along with Russia. Our interests 
are not hostile and there are no differences 
that patience and diplomatic skill cannot 
oveieumc. And that does not mean that we 
must play the part of an appeaser. Rus.sia 
may very likely be so engrossed with the de¬ 
velopment of her vast frontier and her un¬ 
limited resources during the next century 
that if she feels territorially secure she may 
be too busy to think of military aggression. 

The Republican Party has usually been bet¬ 
ter In administration than the Democratic 
Parly. You know many a good plan is 
wrecked in its administration. Already Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg has contributed some really 
practical ideas that have found their way into 
the Charter. But behind the words and seii- 
tence.s are the men who mu.st hy admlnisl ra¬ 
tion unfold the purposes of the Cliarler, lu 
the day-to-day problems as they arise. If 
we obtain a Republican administration lu 
1948 then we will be in a position to furnish 
the leadership that will make the United 
Nations Organization really work. 

An idealist has been described as one with 
his feet on the ground and his eyes on the 
stars. America is the leading actor in the 
great w’orld drama that is now unfolding, 
that may bring world peace. If we keep our 
national feet on the ground and our national 
eye on the star of world peace then indeed 
the dream of the ages for a just and lasting 
peace will be attained. The leadership lor 
this accomplishment can be furnished by the 
Republican Party. Have we the capacity and 
the vision to meet this challenge and rid the 
world of the age-old curse of war? I believe 
we have and I hope you do also. 


1946: A Year for Political Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARION T. BENNETT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, having been granted unani¬ 
mous consent by the House. I extend in 
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the Record the following address which 
I delivered to the Missouri Republican 
Editoritil Association, which held its an¬ 
nual meeting this year on February 8, 
at St. Louis, Mo. In these remarks I 
make reference to some matters of con¬ 
cern to the general public as well as to 
the newspaper profession: 

Mr. Chairman. membeiR of the Missouri 
Republican Editorial As.soclntion, distin¬ 
guished guests, my fellow citizens all. 1 am 
vastly honored to be invited to address your 
annual meeting early In what promises to be 
an historic year for Republican Journalism 
and election victories. They are intermin¬ 
gled and inseparable. I know of no greater 
asset the Republican Party has nor any group 
to which it owes greater obligation than Its 
editors, who fight for the party in and out 
of season. I know you have been especially 
kind to me in my district. But everywhere 
Republican editors have always exercised a 
vigilant and reliable influence for good In 
the whole party, State, and Nation. 

I fancy that as the son of a man who 
was a Republican editor, I, too, have a little 
ink In my veins, if not on my hands. I 
think that I can appreciate some of your 
trials, tribulations, and rewards, for I have 
heard much of them. For some 6 years 
now it has been my opportunity, in Wash¬ 
ington. to observe with what cunning and 
cost Oovernn>cnt is restricting and supersed¬ 
ing your efforts through its own agencies of 
“public enlightenment” which subtly regi¬ 
ment public opinion in cooperation with the 
curious uniformity of Intellectual pattern 
represented by the kept columnists and 
flannel-mouth New Deal commentators. I 
said that the Government was superseding 
your efforts. This has been Increasingly true 
since 1933. War has accelerated it. Permit 
me to quote at this point a brief paragraph 
which appeared In that famous Democratic 
paper, the Baltimore Sun, January 0, 1946, 
under the byline of Washington correspond¬ 
ent William Knighton. Prom this we may 
see the shape of things to come. 

“It was announced today that the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Printing will 
have to look Into the Government printing 
situation to And out If the Government, 
through the use of printing equipment pur¬ 
chased during the war. Is to become a com¬ 
petitor of the commercial printing Industry 
now that the war is over. Janies R. Brackett, 
general manager of the Printing Industry of 
America, Inc., national trade association, 
charged In a letter to Senator Havden, Dem¬ 
ocrat, of Arizona, committee chairman, that 
during the war the Government accumulated 
$300,000,000 worth of printing equipment In 
plants throughout the world, plans for the 
continued u.sc of w’hlch ‘constitute a com¬ 
petitive threat* to the existing commercial 
printing indu.stry. While the printing In¬ 
dustry is extremely eager to obtain equip¬ 
ment, Brackett said, very little of the Gov¬ 
ernment-held material has as yet been de¬ 
clared surplus,” 

While journalistic debasement in Washing¬ 
ton has not yet carried its practices as far as 
those of the late, unlamcnted Dr. Goebbels, 
the general direction of Government propa¬ 
ganda has paid that Infamous Nazi leader the 
slncerest form of flattery. The practice of 
Government departments issuing their own 
hand-ou+s. slanted entirely for their benefit, 
and refusing other comment and informa¬ 
tion, stifles news nt its source. This, com¬ 
bined with the studied effortt of the admin- 
l.stration to undermine public confidence in 
the press, has had an erosive effect on the 
minds of many people. Many citizens today 
pay scant attention to editorials except in 
the sensational left-wing press which gets the 
scoops from its ideological puls, the bureau¬ 
crats. Many rural editors, faced with a Gov¬ 
ernment-enforced and created shortage of 
newsprint and help, have been forced to sur¬ 
render the field of editorial writing altogether 


to the vocal opposition. In lieu of editorials 
we are seeing more and more Government 
hand-outs of questionable validity In the 
local press Even so, had It net been for the 
Republican press. America long ago would 
have succumbed to the enervating effects of 
the barrage of New Deal thought capsules. 
Republican editors are known in Washington 
as patriotic. They are also known to have a 
soft spot for appeals for free space when 
Uncle Sam dresses the appeal In the flag. It 
Is not always possible to see the underwear 
of self-interest beneath the shining and star- 
spangled outer garments. But they arc com¬ 
ing at you In a full-dress, well-flnanced, and 
planned attack, my friends. They are no£ 
going to pay you for much space, but they 
are going to furnish you with an ever-lncreas- 
Ing load of free copy In big manila postage- 
free envelopes. You are going to have to buy 
some extra cylindrical floor flies to throw It 
In or else Increase the size of your papers. 

THE HIGH PRICE OP GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 

Did you Lnow that American taxpayers are 
paying an estimated $300,000,000 per year for 
Government propaganda? This sum for pub¬ 
licity. promotion, propaganda, and Informa¬ 
tion, selling the alleged necessity for preser¬ 
vation and extension of a multitude of Gov¬ 
ernment services, may annoy some editors 
who receive It. But enough of It Is printed 
to convince the New Dealers It is worth the 
effort and expense to continue to send It in 
ever-increasing volume. 

A republic must live by Its intelligence, its 
Integrity, and courage. To the people of a 
republic must be given all the facts to enable 
them to form correct opinions. But. It Is 
not always facts you get from the self-serving 
testimony of Government public relations ex¬ 
perts. TTieir objective is sometimes differ¬ 
ent. They seek to divert public attention 
from high taxes, offtcial blunders, and debt. 
They seek to train people In obedience to 
officialdom by converting public opinion to 
the preconceived official viewpoint of the ad¬ 
ministration on domestic and International 
issues. They seek to glorify officials through 
propaganda for which the people pay. 

There Is a table in the lobby of the Na¬ 
tional Press Club in Washington. To this 
table each day before noon the various 
bureaus of government send bundles of their 
mimeographed releases for the convenience 
of the Washington correspondents. In one 
typlcol week, an Interested reporter relates 
in the July edition of Nation’s Business, that 
he counted on this table, 376 different news 
releases put out by 36 Federal agencies. 
These releases contained a total wordage of 
217,136. This flow of hand-outs would be 
great enough to fill a Ifl-pagc newspaper for 
6 days, leaving normal space for headlines. 
Illustrations, and advertising. One Washing¬ 
tonian Is reported to have a very nice private 
business of collecting unused releases which 
aggregate one ton per month of scrap paper 
salvaged from this one table. Senate Report 
1664 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, a re¬ 
port of a committee headed by Senator 
Millard Tydtnos, Democrat, of Maryland, 
states as follows on page 16; 

“The committee circularized some 30 news¬ 
papers In the United States in an effort to 
determine the extent to which various types 
of Information was being disseminated by the 
departments and agencies. It was discovered 
that a single week’s output of these releases 
sent to a single average newspaper weighed 
16% pounds net. If this material were re¬ 
duced to newsprint it would take 876 columns, 
each 22 Inches long, of newspaper space to 
reprint ^ week's releases. More specifically, 
these releases, If reprinted in the New York 
Times, would require, exclusive of advertising, 
the entire space of that paper for five full 
days.” 

in 1943 1 bad the privilege of proving to 
Elmer Davis, at that time Director of OWI, 
the unpleasant fact that Uncle Sam was the 
world s number one publisher and engaged 


In the business of putting out 441 periodicals 
when newsprint restrictions were being 
tightened on private publishers. Uncle Sam 
has more periodicals than Carter had pills. 
In addition to periodicals the Government 
puts out thousands of “valuable” little pam¬ 
phlets on a variety of subjects designed to 
suit a wide range of tastes. Two of these 
recent ones Just hot off the press in time to 
aid the sagging reconversion program are, 
The Love Life of the Fleas of North America 
and How To Spend the Weekend Without a 
Car. Lest you think that the expenditures 
I have referred to for Government propa¬ 
ganda were necessary in part for the war 
effort let me make it clear that I am not talk¬ 
ing about the expenditures of Government 
for such purposes. A great many things 
were done In the name of the war and mili¬ 
tary secrecy which had no relation to It and 
are difficult to separate from the sum total. 
However, some fairly accurate idea of the 
extent of Government nonmllltary propa¬ 
ganda can be obtained from reference to the 
cost to the taxpayers of postage-free mail 
sent out by the executive department of the 
Federal Government, headed by the Presi¬ 
dent. Exclusive of mall for the Army, Navy, 
and Post Office, the figures Indicate that for 
1945 this executive department mall con¬ 
sisted of 1,841,866.000 pieces distributed at a 
postage loss of $27,628,000 to the United 
States Treasury. 

Government publicity bureaus are also use¬ 
ful in producing magazine articles and books 
for their bosses. The official receives a high 
price for his writing and the citizens pay 
for public Infoonation which the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office would otherwise dis¬ 
tribute In a pamphlet at cost of production. 
A nice racket.* 

In addition to all of the foregoing, the 
Federal press agents offer photographs, radio 
scripts, mats, and movie scenurios. They 
prepare billboards and poster advertising. 
Why doesn't Congress do something about all 
this? It feebly tried In 1913. 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

In 1913 Congress outlawed the title “pub¬ 
licity expert." It was replaced on the office 
doors of Government by a wide assortment 
of high-sounding substitutes. “Director of 
Public Relations” is the favorite. A Govern¬ 
ment press agent may also be a “i-esearch 
coordinator.” “public counselor.” “liaison 
officer.” “executive assistant,” or “deputy 
administrator,” “information specialist,” “in¬ 
formation director.” or “analyst of publica¬ 
tions." Congress discovered one assistant 
attorney general was an ex-newspaperman 
press agent. It passed a law that henceforth 
Government attorneys must be lowyers. But 
whatever you wish to call them, there are 
approximately 150,000 of these publicity 
hounds engaged in the business of selling 
the taxpayers, at expense of said taxpayers, 
upon the wonders of the present administra¬ 
tion and its way of conducting the business 
of Government. They are also cultivating 
the people's taste for more and bigger public 
expenditures, requiring more and bigger bu¬ 
reaucracy, more and firmer regimentation, 
and more Government propaganda ond press 
agents. It’s a vicious circle. 

Washington newspapers report, and a per¬ 
sonal check by me has confirmed, the fact 
that three high-pressure top-flight Govern¬ 
ment press agents are now busily engaged 
In the novel task of making their boss, 
Henry Wallace, the well-known butterfly 
chaser and falr-halred boy of the CIO-PAC, 
look good to conservative businessmen as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Typical of the way your money is being 
used to glorify and glamorize the bureaucrats 
Is a five-page mimeographed news release 
under date of December 21, 1945, from the 
Department of Agriculture and relating en¬ 
tirely to the Secretary himself. Let me quqte 
from page 6 of this blurb: 
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"The Secretary Is tall, well proportioned, 
and of distinctly pleasant appearance. He 
somehow bears a resemblance to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as we remember seeing the late 
President years ago when he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary also 
ha-s a wholly admirable platform presence. 
He is a fluent speaker who talks quietly, 
clearly, distinctly, without any regional 
twang, and in a well-modulated, fairly deep 
voice which carries well. His most charac¬ 
teristic gesture seems to be a partly abortive 
raising of his left hand. His most natural 
change of expression Is to break Into a warm 
genuine smile which conveys friendliness and 
sincerity. His manner Is easy and informal. 
He frequently displays a lively sense of 
humor, yet gives one an Impression ab^o of 
firmness of purpose and superior intellectual 
grasp. What he says comes right from the 
shoulder. Above all, he Impresses you as fair 
and square, honest and dependable. He is 
simple, direct, wholly unambiguous, and not 
given to evasion In the slightest degree. He 
evinces deep study and full mental grasp of 
the many problems which engage him. The 
moment he opens his mouth you are aware 
that he Is thoroughly human, possesses an 
attractive and vital personality, and is a 
cultivated American In the best sense." 

The release also tells that he likes horse¬ 
back riding, and bridge, is 6 feet 2 Inches 
tall and weighs 185 pounds. All not very 
helpful to the farmer. I am sure the average 
farmer would prefer the money expended lor 
this unnecessary release be spent for produc¬ 
tion of fertilizer he could spread upon his 
fields. 

I served In Congress with the Secretary be¬ 
fore he went Into the Cabinet. I know that 
he is the charming character here portrayed. 
But, the misuse of taxpayer’s funds to print 
the release is too obvious for comment. 
When the Republican National Committee 
exposed it, this release was withdrawn and 
another issued under the same date leaving 
off that portion I have Just read. The other 
four pages might well have been left out. too. 

It is an insignificant bureaucrat, indeed, 
who does not have a publicity man. or staff. 
Only the Congress has foregone this novel 
adaption to the requirements of modern poli¬ 
tics. The story of Congress and its relation 
to the scheme of Federal Government is al¬ 
most unknown to the average citizen. Dr. 
Gallup, the poll taker, says that more than 
half the people don’t even know who their 
Congressman is. It seems to me that we have 
here a challenge to the independent and to 
the Republican press of America. A chal¬ 
lenge to tell the people the story of Congress, 
particularly the work of the minority party 
In Congress and to emphasize the importance 
of voting in off-year congressional as well as 
in Presidential election years. Congress alone 
stands between the people and a collectivist 
state. Perhaps I should more accurately say 
a Republican Congress can so stand. The 
chance to erect this barrier will be in No¬ 
vember. 

I am convinced that with your continued 
loyal help we can and will win, decisively. 
But. the winning will not be in November or 
between August and November. The win¬ 
ning will be from here to there. We enter 
the political arena this year under most fav- 
vorablc circumstances. Indeed, they could 
hardly be better had we “planned them that 
way.” Let me direct your attention to a few 
of the issues which to those of us on the con¬ 
gressional front reem most appealing. 

SOME ISSUES FOR 1940 

I think it almost goes without saying that 
we Missourians are the shock troops of politi¬ 
cal battle this year. Truman, Hannegan, and 
all the rest of the New Deal Jobholders will 
exert every effort to save the President’s home 
State for their ticket. They have said as 
much. Already they have done so in two 
State-wide meetings in my own home town. 
At one of these affairs Mr. Hannegan, Post¬ 


master General and Democratic National 
Chairman, spoke to the mass meeting of Job¬ 
holders and exhorted them with this battle 
cry which I quote: “It is no longer necessary 
to coddle the Republicans to get them to go 
along with America. We don’t need them. 
But, we do need and must get a Democratic 
Congressman who will be true to Truman 
from each of Missouri’s 13 congressional dis¬ 
tricts in November, 1946.’’ 

By the same token it is evident that Repub¬ 
licans, believers in constitutional govern¬ 
ment and opponents of Trumanlsm, offspring 
of Pendergastlsm, must, whatever their party, 
put forth every effort to turn back the gang 
of election thieves and squanderers who 
would plunder America as they plundered 
Missouri and Kansas City. A sweeping Re¬ 
publican victory in Missouri in 1946 might 
even prevent Truman’s renomlnatlon. Cer¬ 
tainly elec Aon of a Republican Congress will 
wither him on the vine until his waning 
popularity will be so dried from lack of that 
life-giving sustenance from the 'Treasury 
that he will fall off automatically in 1948. 

Not the least among our advantages derives 
from the historically significant fact that the 
Lord in His infinite wisdom removed from 
the earthly scene Hitler, Mussolini, and Mr. 
Roosevelt in April 1945, all, incidentally, in 
a single anniversary month of the Resurrec¬ 
tion. In so doing he did for the American 
people what they could not do for themselves. 
He proved no man is indispensable. We 
must frankly admit that the four-term Presi¬ 
dent had been In office so long that a major¬ 
ity of the voters remembered no one else as 
President and that he held together as no 
other man has or can the diverse elements 
which make up the unholy alliance which is 
the Democratic Party of today—the bought 
vote, the radical element, the corrupt big city 
political machines, and the solid South, 
w'here political thinking solidified in 1865 
and has not yet thawed out. 

For a while it appeared that the new Presi¬ 
dent would be able to hold these discordant' 
elements together. Before entering his pres¬ 
ent period of strife with Congress he enjoyed 
first a political honeymoon and then the 
period of the drift when he sought to let 
pressing problems solve themselves aided by 
cordial luncheons with Members of Congress 
at the Capitol Restaurant and prolonged 
poker and bourbon sessions on Jefferson 
Island. Missourians knew what would hap¬ 
pen. They knew the same weaknesses always 
apparent to us would collapse his house of 
cards. The Presidential oath docs not a ben¬ 
efactor make nor high office a hero with Solo¬ 
mon's brain. 

Where are we tonight under the far¬ 
sighted planning of 16 years of New Deal 
legislation? They say we are in a period of 
reconversion. A better name for it would 
bo reconfuslon. The President whines over 
the radio because Congress does not do his 
bidding. “Buck-passmg” is an old game. 
But, if the President’s own party majority in 
Congress doesn’t think enough of his pro¬ 
gram to enact it. then it bears watching. 

For years the New Deal has preached class 
warfare and fanned the fires of racial and 
religious Intolerance, It’s poultry is now 
coming home to roost. Strikes have hin¬ 
dered production and encouraged inflation. 
But, the President, political prisoner of labor 
racketeers, seems unaware that no system of 
government can work unless the people do. 
Trying to carry vater on both shoulders, he 
has satisfied nobody In his handling of labor 
disputes. His spider-legged socialistic econ¬ 
omists busily spinning their webs around 
ballot boxes, have not explained why paying 
more wages for less work is not Just as infla¬ 
tionary as paying more dollars for less goods. 
They stoke the furnace vlth printing-press 
money while the Belshazzar’s least continues 
to the tune of the on-with-the-dance 
theories of New Deal politics. 

Under the Truman New Deal we have 
finally learned the sordid truth about Pearl 


Harboi and how we were corkscrewed into 
war unprepared and without our consent by 
the secret conferences, deals, and by the 
plain falsehoods which were handed us be¬ 
fore the shooting started, by Executive order, 
months before Pearl Harbor and an official 
declaration by Congress. Mr. Truman says 
the American people are to blame for our 
defeat in the battle at Pearl Harbor. To the 
extent that he refers to those v hn voted for 
the late President, he Is correct. The Com¬ 
mander in Chief appointed the admirals who 
were admittedly busy exchanging pictures 
of their pin-up girls while the New Deal fur¬ 
nished the Japs scrap iron and aviation gaso¬ 
line to use against us. 

Under the Truman New Deal we learn of 
the graft and corruption which prevailed in 
high places and among members of the late 
President’s own family. Wc learn how In¬ 
come taxes \sere avoided and how favors were 
granted to selected contractors, radio sta¬ 
tions. and labor leaderr. The New Deal lead¬ 
ers have been and still are preoccupied with 
seeking safe ways to be dishonest. Harold 
Ickes is a possible exception. But, if it’s too 
bad for Honest Harold It stinks to high 
heaven. 

Under the Truman New Deal we see lend- 
lease obligations owed us by Great Britain 
in the staggering sum of around $25,000,- 
000.000 is to be settled for six hundred and 
fifty million which we even loan her to pay 
off with. We learn that billions of dollars 
we dug up in war taxes have been dished 
out to foreign nations who used them in 
many cases—not to help win the war—but 
to beat America in foreign trade, to advance 
Communism in some countries and to so¬ 
cialize others. We learn now it is proposed 
to continue to play Santa Claus to the 
hottentots and bankrupt nations of the 
world, who not only will refuse to repay 
our so-called loans but who will plunder our 
markets with the funds, so that we lose both 
our money and our goods—and then they 
will again call us Uncle Shylock if we don’t 
give more. There will always be a United 
States of America If the New Deal doesn’t 
give It away. But that’s Just what the no- 
good-do-gooders and down-fallen upllfters 
want to do with It. Charity begins at home. 
We have soma unmet obligations to our 
veterans and old folks. But they are going 
to be among the classes of forgotten men 
of 1946 if the propaganda campaign of the 
Slate Department pays off as planned. 

The Wall Street Journal of November 13, 
1945, was first to expose the State Depart¬ 
ment’s 100-page plan to drum up support 
In this country for the British loan. They 
will use the radio, the press, and public 
speakers to do the Job. In this they will be 
ably assisted by the British, who are such 
proved experts at molding and directing 
American public opinion. It may interest 
you good people to know that in a 660-page 
report on the Foreign Agent* Federation 
Registration Act, the Attorney General hos 
grudgingly given some very revealing infor¬ 
mation on the extent to which foreign prop¬ 
aganda is being used in this country to mold 
the thoughts of our taxpayers. The admin¬ 
istration is permitting 34 governments to en¬ 
gage in such activity here, costing millions 
of dollar.s annually. The British Informa¬ 
tion Services have filed a statement, as re¬ 
quired by the law. showing that in 1944 the 
administration permitted them to spend 
$3,143,000 In this country for propaganda 
purposes. Figures for 1945 arc not yet avail¬ 
able. But this annual Investment obviously 
pays off handsome dividends and has for 
years. The British Empire has more wealth 
than wc and a smaller total debt. 

Our own Government engages In a woo- 
the-British campaign but without compara¬ 
tively effective results indicated on our profit 
ledger. The State Department is asking Con¬ 
gress for in excess of $40,000,000 per year to 
continue to spread American propaganda 
throughout the world where 850,000 of our 
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civilian bureaucrats are scattered on various 
world-saving enterprises. In that proposal 
you can see the fine hand of OWI which has 
moved across the Street from Mellett’s mad¬ 
house to the State Department and plans 
to continue its work in peacetime under 
different letters of the alphabet. You may 
be Interested to know how It worked on the 
British while they were working on us over 
here. The OWI, now going under the name 
of the Interim International Information 
Service of the State Department, sent tor the 
edification of the British our secret weapon. 
David Cushman Coyle. Comrade Coyle is a 
wcll-knowm New Deal economic philosopher 
and pioneer exponent of the spend-to-save 
theory of government which has had atomic 
effect on the national debt He is still on 
the Government pay roll. Well, Mr. Coyle 
went to England to explain Americans to the 
English. The following Is his report on his 
2-year Junket at public expense as given to 
the Washington News September 6. 1945. 

“It was most enjoyable. The British Just 
love New Dealers It was nice to go about 
lecturing and getting all expenses paid and 
being buttered up by tbe British for Just 
explaining to Hum v;hy Americans chew 
gurn." 

Now let us approach our Truman New 
Deal foreign affairs policy and personnel from 
another angle. Under the Truman New 
Deal wc learn that Robert Hannegan, of St. 
Louis, who sat In on the conspiracy to steal 
the Missouri governonshlp In 1940 and who 
h.id ghost voters registered in his home, has 
now been promoted to the Cabinet for his 
services and together with Sidney Hillman 
controls Democratic patronage. A few new 
appointments have been made but they are 
r’erely New Dealers Irom the same old deck 
which has been shuffled many times in the 
past 16 years. Cohen. Rosenman. and Frank¬ 
furter still help rule the roost. Ah, yes, 
together with certain local assistance. That 
great forclgr affairs expert, who until 1945 
was an Insurance man In Jackson County. 
Francis Pondergast, of Kansas City, now holds 
down a $6,200 per year Job with the State 
.Department, Hail, hall, the Pendergast 
gang’s all In Washington now Maybe the 
Pendergast influence indicates the trouble 
with our foreign policy. I want to say a few 
things about the great Truman New Deal 
foreign policy which purports to guarantee 
us the peaceful fruits of costly military 
victories. 

Let me quote a loyal New Dealer, Senator 
J. William Fulbright, of Arkansas, author 
of the famous Fulbright resolution. Says 
the Senator: 

“I have come to the conclusion that our 
Government has lost Its bearings, that it Is 
drifting about In a fog of indecision, and I 
believe that the best hope for a wdse solu¬ 
tion now lies In the wisdom and common 
sense of the people of this country. • • • 

The administration has no plan of action, 
no principles or convictions to guide us. 
Our actions or policies In foreign affairs 
seem to be Improvised on the spur of the 
moment. We play by car without the slight¬ 
est regard for the harmony of the composi¬ 
tion. Such a method of dealing with serious 
questions of government can only lead to 
disaster.” 

Senator Fulbright said all of that and 
more In a radio address November 23, 1945. 

Now liiJten to sentiments attributed to an¬ 
other Democrat, this time Senator Burton 
Wheeler, an antl-New Deal Democrat and an 
Isolationist: 

"We are faced with a rivalry between 
British and Russian imperialism that has 
Its roots deep In the distant past. For the 
second time in one generation not one of 
our allies, after the shooting stopped, has 
wanted any traffic with American principles. 
Ideals, or moral values. The weakness of 
American foreign policy has backed us Into 
two world wars. There Is a third world war 
In the making. In diplomacy we are per¬ 


mitting ourselves to be sucked Into a power 
bloc on the side of colonial Imperialism 
against Communist imperialism. I am op¬ 
posed to both. I still favor a democratic 
republic and free enterprise.” 

Yes, both the New Dealer and anti-New 
Dealer, both internationalist and isolation¬ 
ist. in the President’s own party, disapprove 
of the Truman foreign policy. It must be 
bad. I think we might say that the Truman 
New Deal has the "atomic ache." It is dis¬ 
heartening to Americans who believed in the 
glib promises of the late Atlantic Charter 
to see American soldiers used in a political 
chfrss gan>e in China and to guard British- 
owned coal properties. They do not like the 
philosophy behind Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
statement that he has ordered American 
markings removed from our military equip¬ 
ment being used to slaughter Indonesians 
seeking tneir freedom from Dutch and Brit¬ 
ish opprefsion. They are familiar with the 
precedents for such a policy. They recall 
that American gangsters remove markings 
from their own weapons, file them off, in an 
attempt to escape detection. These are not 
honorable precedents for the Government of 
the United States to follow. They will not 
fool anybody for long. The sordid obvious 
fact i.s. after suffering over a million casual¬ 
ties in war. we have now become not the 
arsenal of democracy but rather the arsenal 
of empire. As Senator Arthur Vandenberc 
so well said: "In war we stood by our guns 
with epic nerolsm. I know of no reason why 
we should not now stand by our ideals. If 
they vanish under ultimate pressures, we 
shall at least have kept the record straight. 
We shall have kept faith with those who 
died.” 

There are a few other Interesting develop¬ 
ments under the Truman New Deal on which 
Republicans need to make their position 
clear, through the Republican press. One Is 
the propc.sal to put a premium on loafing, 
to put unemployment on a salary. It is an 
offer to provide $26 per week dole for not 
working 6 months per year. Rocking-chair 
vacation money you who work must provide 
in higher taxes. Ointment to take the place 
of sweat. It Is a typical Pendergast-New Deal 
political blue-plate special, built around pork 
and bull. 

Under the Truman New Deal I have been 
a member of a committee of the House in¬ 
vestigating scandalous conditions in our vet¬ 
erans’ hospitals. There we found third-rate 
medicine for first-rate men and the whole 
Veterans’ Administration has had to be over¬ 
hauled after 16 years of New Deal neglect. 
Now they propose to extend socialized medi¬ 
cine to all the people of America, for a slight 
consideration of a 4-percent additional tax 
on all Incomes, except that those making 
more than $3,600 per year will not have to 
pay on that. The forgotten man with a low 
Income gets hit In the purse again. And, of 
course. If he happens to be a Christian Scien¬ 
tist. he gets It in both neck and pocketbook 
while he pays for the other fellow. 

We have heard a lot about how Americans 
have been ill-housed, ill-fed, and Ill-clothed. 
What has the New Deal Congress done about 
it in 16 years? It has brought about food 
scarcities. We need fewer sacred cows and 
more butter. It has made it impossible to¬ 
day for a man to find any decent suit of 
clothes or shirts to buy. It has Increased 
the cost of homes so that the average citi¬ 
zen now seeking shelter finds home owner¬ 
ship and building beyond his means. 

Under the Truman New Deal we hear Presi¬ 
dential messages to Congress including 7 of 
8 radical CIO legislative proposals plus 10 
planks from the platform adopted by the 
Communist Party at Its July national con¬ 
vention In New York. No wonder Democratic 
Party members gag on It. This is no Demo¬ 
cratic legislative program. 

Under the Truman New Deal administra¬ 
tion we hear a Presidential request for legis¬ 
lation to flood this country with immigrants 


before our own veterans have all hod a 
chance to find jobs and housing. 

Under the 'Truman New Deal we And that 
Congress does not take up the matter of de¬ 
mobilization. the majority party preferring 
to let it be handled by the President and 
the brass hats who let the boys out only un¬ 
der pressure. We have expected this since 
Governor Dewey revealed in the last cam¬ 
paign the strategy of Etelectlve Service Direc¬ 
tor Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, who said: “It 
is easier to provide Jobs in uniform than on 
another WPA.” We find the Truman New 
Deal unwilling, officially, to declare the war 
IS over and to demobilize unnecessary Gov¬ 
ernment bureaus as well as the armed forces. 
Why? Because the adminislration is afraid 
of. and unprepared, to meet and solve the 
problems of peace. Its only remedy is to 
spend more money and ask for more power. 
We know, and they know, how tliat prolonged 
the depression from 1933 to 1941. Now the 
administration admits it can only sur¬ 
vive on a ^’artlme economy with wartime 
controls Indefinitely extended over business, 
over youth, and over Congress 

So, I say, my fricnds. that the Democrats 
ai'e suffering from that dread uiid fatal dis¬ 
ease. “delirium Trumans.” They have come 
to the end of the road. They have their 
backs to the wall. They are .staggering and 
almost out. Ours will be a certain but not 
an easy victory in November. We must not 
underestimate the ramparts ol Federal 
patronage, siieclal prlvUegcs for pressure 
groups nnd prestige always enjoyed by the 
aged and defending champion until the chal¬ 
lenger knocks him out It will not be ei-sy 
to put out the false lights in the swamp- 
land.s of deficit spending which have run tbe 
national debt. Including contingent liabili¬ 
ties for congressional authorizations not yet 
appropriated for. to $836 989.220,145. The 
national debt was $21,000,000,000 in 1933 
when the first New Deal President took office 
with a pledge to reduce Government expenses 
25 percent. It will be difficult to erect a 
stop sign against the mad race for pleasure, 
dollars, and phantom security. It is not al¬ 
ways popular to stand up against bigger and 
better hand-outs from the Treasury for pork- 
barrel projects and to pressure groups which 
have waxed so fat and powerful on them that, 
like the Federal bureaucracy ol over 3.000.- 
000 people, they have become Frankensteins 
and I am not talking about the one who is 
an official of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers. It has. indeed, become unpopular 
in some quarters of this country and among 
vast parts of our population to speak up for 
America and her interests nnd to love this 
country as much as Stalin loves Russia. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OTFERS A CHOICE 
Republicans, however, face the tests of 1946 
united. Concrete, constructive, and tlior- 
niighly American programs have been agreed 
upon by ycur minority Representatives in 
Congress and the Republican majority in the 
Missouri State Legislature and printed In 
black and white. I commend them to you 
for your further study. I shall not dwell on 
them at length tonight for I am sure you are 
acquainted with them. They draw the clear- 
cut issue between radicalism, regimentation, 
all-powerful bureaucracy, class exploitation, 
deficit spending, and machine politics as 
against our belief in American freedom for 
the Individual under laws fairly adminis¬ 
tered for all, preservation of local home rule, 
efficiency and pay-as-you-go economy In gov¬ 
ernment. nnd the protection of the American 
way of lilc against either Fascist or Commu¬ 
nist trends. We must keep this choice be¬ 
fore the people clean-cut. Americans do not 
want to become simple statistics in a social¬ 
ized state. They want full voice and partici¬ 
pation in the affairs of a prosperous nation, 
firmly anchored in the solid foundation of a 
representative and constitutional form of 
government. But, I repeat, they must be 
given a clean-cut, definite choice. 1 am con- 
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vlnced that if this Nation is to be saved, if 
representative government is to continue, 
then the Republican Party must lead the 
way. I call upon you to keep your shoul¬ 
ders to the wheel—1946 is a year for political 
decision. 

Tomorrow we will meet in celebration and 
to pay respect to the memory of that greatest 
of Republicans, Abraham Lincoln, himself at 
one time a Republican newspaper publisher. 
Were he here at this hour he would draw 
these issues clearly. There Is no doubt on 
what side of the line he would stand. To 
each generation of Americans is given, in its 
own way, the task of preserving our priceless 
heritage. But, we can draw inspiration from 
those who charted the original course. Let 
us undertake our task this year in the spirit 
of Lincoln, lover of freedom, defender of the 
faith, soldier of country and of God. I have 
refrained tonight from talking about Lin¬ 
coln for there is no new thing I can say of 
him which you have not heard. It is rather to 
the spirit and purposes with which he led 
our party and country that I would direct 
your attention. There can be no new thing 
said of a man who was so eternally right 
that his principles of 80 years ago would 
still be good today. “Nor," in the words of 
the poet, “is there any new thing to be said of 
the mountain, of the stars, nor of the sea. 
The mountains ever tower in majesty above 
the shifting clouds, the quiet stars ever keep 
holy vigil above a tired world, the mysteri¬ 
ous sea ever sobs on the shore. But, to moun¬ 
tain, to star, and to sea, man ever turns in 
reverent homage. And thus it was with Lin¬ 
coln, for he was mountain in the majesty 
of his thought, star in the steadfast purity 
of his purpose, sea in the deep undervoice of 
mystery and of sadness, and he abides." 

I appreciate the courteous reception and 
attention of you Abraham Lincoln Republi¬ 
cans. Long live the Republican Party! May 
God bless America! 


A Needed Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker. I am today introducing a bill 
making available building materials and 
facilities for the construction of homes 
within the price reach of ordinary fami¬ 
lies and returning veterans. According 
to information furnished me by John 
B. Blandford, Jr., director of the National 
Housing Administration, there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence at hand to warrant the 
statement that acceptable housing can 
be built in the $5,000 price range. The 
need for housing in the lower-cost 
bracket is great and studies reveal that 
more than half the families of this coun¬ 
try could not afford to build a home cost¬ 
ing more than $5,000. Furthermore, as 
new construction materials and methods 
are developed through research, there 
should be a progressive lowering of hous¬ 
ing costs and with the will and determi¬ 
nation to provide adequate housing at 
low cost the Job can be accomplished. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House should give due consideration to 
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my measure because it helps the people 
who are in greatest need of assistance. 
The returning GI's are members of 
average families and they have a right to 
expect our help in achieving a decent 
security and a place to live which, over 
the years, they can afford. Housing is 
the project which will come closest to 
the hearts of all Americans and this bill 
will help to give some degree of assur¬ 
ance to over 3,000.000 American families 
In the immediate future. This measure 
will not meet the long-range needs of the 
Nation, but it will help now. The sooner 
we get started on my proposed program, 
the sooner we will crack the inflationary 
jam of shortages and high prices and 
begin the great forward movement in 
employment and production which must 
carry us through reconversion to stable 
prosperity. Housing is one of the keys to 
full employment, to eradicating juvenile 
delinquency, and to achieving full secu¬ 
rity for all our people. The time to act 
is now. 

II. R. 5615 

A bill requiring that of available building 
materials and facilities 50 percent be used 
for constructing homes selling for $5,000 or 
less, 25 percent be used for housing ac¬ 
commodations selling for more than $5,000, 
but not more than $8,000, and 25 percent 
be used for other purposes 
Be it evacted, etc.. That the President shall 
allocate, and shall establish priorities for the 
delivery of. materials and facilities suitable 
for the construction of housing accommoda¬ 
tions in such manner, upon such conditions, 
and to such extent as he deems necessary In 
order that of the aggregate supply of such 
materials and facilities 50 percent thereof 
will be used for the construction of homes 
selling for $5,000 or less, 25 percent thereof 
will be used for the construction of housing 
accommodations selling for more than $5,000, 
and 25 percent thereof will be available for 
purposes other than for use for the construc¬ 
tion of housing accommodations selling for 
$8,000 or less. 

Sec. 2 . This act .shall cense to be in effect 
June 30. 1947. 


Serious Business 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record. I include 
an editorial from the Omeha Daily Jour¬ 
nal-Stockman, of Omaha, Ncbr., entitled 
“Serious Business,” 

Mr. Speaker, recently the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that it would 
probably not be possible to keep their 
promise to the farmer^ on the price of 
hogs and other farm products. It is quite 
evident that OPA intends to make the 
farmer pay more for the things he must 
buy and yet depress the price of things 
that the farmer must sell. 

Mr. Speaker, the past bungling efforts 
and regulations coming from many Ck)V- 


ernment agencies have caused a shortage 
of food. Broken promises discourage the 
farmer. If Government has no integrity, 
Eind fails to keep its promise lo the farm¬ 
ers, it will certainly cai^o more confu¬ 
sion, with a reduction of the needed food 
and fiber. The following editorial reore- 
sents a sound plan for solving the ques¬ 
tion of marketing hogs and the saving 
of feed. This plan would be far b^'tter 
than breaking the Govern men t’.'^ promise 
to the farmer. 

The editorial follows: 

SERIOUS BUSINESS 

The Government has unofUclally proml.sed 
“drastic moves” to obtain food for Europe. 
Just what action will be taken will not be 
known until the.se moves are announced, but 
that It will be drastic seems reasonably cer¬ 
tain. There is no u.so guessing what will bo 
done to force farmers to sell grain and live¬ 
stock to build up the exports, because there 
ore too many methods, any one of which 
mlerht accomplish the desired re.sult. 

Methods that could be used range all the 
way from a “freeze" of grain to an elevation 
of livestock ceilings. / grain “freeze" would 
starve the livestock feeder Into disposing of 
stock and expand the meat tonnage at the 
sacrifice of later volume. It would also make 
available to Federal buyers sufficient corn 
to make up part of the shortage of other 
grain for export. Tliis plan has some back¬ 
ing. especially by those who argue there is 
more food per bushel available if the grain 
is used as human food Instead of converted 
into meat. 

There Is some pressure for n lower ceiling 
on some classes of stock, particularly heavy 
hogs, to discourage heavy grain feeding. 
Some suggestions are heard for a temporary 
higher ceiling on some animals to encourage 
early selling. 

No matter what action is taken to strip the 
farms of grain and meat animals, it will he 
accomplLshed if the boys in Washington go 
far enough, simply because they have the 
power to do it 

It is with hope that wc suggest that they 
do not resort to measures that arc too drastic. 
The more drastic the methods, the more the 
farmer will be hurt. Whenever Fed oral 
action is taken to force artificial increases 
in tonnage by bringing out of season sales 
of grain and livestock, the farmer, in the 
long run, l.s the one that suffers. 

If it is necessary to provide such increases 
through the sale of unfinished animals, meth¬ 
ods should be used which will taring the le.a.^t 
repercussion to normal farm practices. In¬ 
stead of a penalty to producers for feeding 
the kind of animals our Government frowns 
upon, why not a bonus for the men who feed 
the kind Washington wants? For example. 
Instead of driving the celling on heavy hogs 
to $14. as suggested in Washington, why not 
leave the celling on heavy hogs where it now 
stands, and raise the ceiling for light hc-gs ♦o 
$16 or $17? The result would be the same, 
but W’lth les.s harm to farmers and certainly 
much le.ss ill-feeling toward the planntr.s. 

Or. probably better, why not raise the ceil¬ 
ing for all hogs to $20 for a period of 4 
months, with the price to go back to the 
present level July 1? Another. olT-the-rrc- 
ord suggestion. Is a much higher temporary 
ceiling for a period of several weeks only, to 
hustle them to market. 

There is no use saying such things cannot 
be done. They can be done. The boys in 
Washington have been given the power to 
do just about anything they want. If the 
repercussion Is great, which it well could be. 
the blame is entirely at the door where rests 
the power. 

Our advice to them is to step lightly. They 
may step on eggs, some bad ones. 
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Does Big Business Have a Divine Right 
to Rule? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the factors that has made the German 
Nation a constant menace to world civili¬ 
zation for a century has been its govern¬ 
ment by big business. Three times in 
less than a century the world has been 
bathed in blood for the sake of German 
markets, because German big business— 
the manufacturers, the sellers, the land- 
owners. the mine owners, the steel and 
coal and dye and chemicals cartels—ran 
Germany. 

It was a terrible shock, then, when C. 
E. Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corp.. told the world he thought big busi¬ 
ness should run this country. I can only 
say. God forbid. We do not want Amer¬ 
ica to become a Germany, Nazi-fled, de¬ 
stroyed, and destroying. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Rec¬ 
ord which forcefully expresses my views. 
Regurdh'ss of the views of the staff cf the 
House Un-American Committee, Amer¬ 
ica is a Nation founded on democratic 
principles; it has a government, under 
Democratic administrations, of the peo¬ 
ple, by the people, for the people, and we 
want to keep it that way. 

Text of the editorial follows: 

BIG BtTSINESS .STILL TALKS OF “PIVINE RIGHT TO 
RULE” 

TlH*ro’.s n sound old-fn.shloiied notion in 
this onuntry Unit ' Ccisions on national policy 
Bhc'Lild he mtidc by the Government, elected 
by the nmJonty for that purpose. 

Now we hear a .sugge.stion that this idea is 
all wrong It comes from an outstanding 
leader In Industry, Charles E Wilson, Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp. president. 

At the ITLRB hearing on unfair labor 
charges against GM. Wilson described a con¬ 
ference of industrial leaders last month in 
Ntw York. 

The motors, steel, electrical, and packing¬ 
house industries were represented. They had 
the common interest, said Wilson, that comes 
from “looking down the same gun.” He 
meant strikes, or threats of strikes. 

There \;as nothing sinister, he said, in the 
meeting. He denied that the meeting was 
a symptom, as labor had charged, that there 
was conspiracy by Industry to smash unions. 
Then Wilson added: 

“In fact, it is loo bad that that group can¬ 
not make the decisions for the country.” 

Ha.s Mr. Wilson forgotten? 

Big business did run the country once. 

Behind the facade of Coolidge, Harding, 
and Hoover. For 12 years. 

It ran the country right into the ground, 
into the debacle of 1929. and It was helpless 
to stop the disaster that followed. 

Let the leaders of Industry and wealth run 
the country again? 

As well trust an expert watchmaker to 
operate for appendicitis. 

Such men as General Motors’ Wilson are 
great prcxiuction experts. They’ve given most 
of their lives to production. We admire their 
skill in that specialty. 


But they are not economists or sociologists, 
or experts in government. 

Let nobody make the mistake of assuming 
that because they are tops in their field they 
are better versed than the average man in 
any other field. 

Our domestic economy has been snarled. 
Wilson was right about that. But what rea¬ 
son is there to believe he and his associates 
could have done any better? 

They didn’t In the 1920’8. And they had a 
chance, together with labor, last year in 
Truman’s labor-management conference. 

They hadn’t the courage then to establish 
some kind of wage-price policy. They can 
hardly criticize now with a free conscience. 

Big business has quite often confided, in 
public advertisements, that it really wants 
to run the country. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
which apparently has learned nothing from 
a depression and liberal evolution in gov¬ 
ernment. is clamoring in advertisements for 
the removal of the shackles of price ceilings 
and for a willy-nilly balancing of the Federal 
Budget. 

The Society of Sentinels, secret organiza¬ 
tion of big business names, demands: 

Repeal of the Wagner Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Social Security, and all laws 
protecting agriculture. 

No group, no special interest, can be 
trusted to run the Government of these 
United States. 

Ours Is a government of all the people. It 
will only serve all the people as long as all 
the people have the controlling voice. 

Government by the few invariably ends up 
In government for the few’. 


Artificial Limb Curbs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19. 1946 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped some months 
ago requested the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission to undertake the regulation of 
the artificial limb business. I am 
pleased to report that the Federal Trade 
Commission has held conferences with 
the members of this industry, and wish 
to have in.serted in the Record a story 
from the Washington Daily News, of 
Saturday, January 16, 1946. This story 
describes one of the very concrete results 
of the work of your special committee, 
and an accomplI.shment on the part of 
the Federal Trade Commission which, 
in my opinion, is sure to result in bene¬ 
fits to all amputees. 

AMPUTEES BENEFIT FROM ARTIFICIAL LIMB CURBS, 
FTC FINDS 

The new trade practice rules for the arti¬ 
ficial limb Industry drawn up by an In¬ 
dustry conference in Chicago last December 
are meeting almost no opposition. 

This fact was brought out yesterday at a 
Federal Trade Commission hearing to con¬ 
sider regulations to govern the $20,000,000- 
a-year Industry. The regulations were pat¬ 
terned after those laid down at Chicago. 

Henry Miller, head of the trade practices 
conference division of FTC, said the regula¬ 
tions had been a protection for veteran am¬ 
putees. 


RECORD 

A representative of the Association of Limb 
Manufacturers, recently named In a grand 
Jury Indictment charging Illegal price fixing, 
said his organization had no objection to 
the rules. 

The regulations provide that artificial limb 
distributors must not use the term “perfect 
fit” or any other methods which might mis¬ 
lead the purchaser and outlawed misleading 
demonstrations. 


Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record. I 
include a resolution from the American 
Legion Post at Bayard, Nebr. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution indicates 
the growing concern, of thinking people, 
about the inability of the returning 
soldier to take advantage of and get some 
needed surplus property. Something is 
definitely wrong with the operation of 
the surplus property law. It is not being 
administered as intended by Congress. 
It seems certain that one of the great 
scandals of the next few years will be 
that of disposal of surplus property, un¬ 
less some definite plans are initiated, at 
once, to prevent this scandal. 

The returning soldier should be able, 
by the presentation of his honorable dis¬ 
charge certificate, to take advantage of 
and get a fair share of the vast store of 
surplus property. The following resolu¬ 
tion indicates the reaction of the 
American Legion Post in Nebraska, as it 
relates to the disposal of surplus prop¬ 
erty. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas veterans are fln^’ing it more and 
more dlfUrult to purchase surplus Govern¬ 
ment property, to which preferential right 
has been provided by law; und 

Whereas the supply such property is 
adequate, but due to conditions beyond the 
veterans’ control, little If any of this property 
Is getting into their hands; and 

Whereas the veteran is in need of such 
property, and as rules and regulations now 
laid down by the certlflcetion agency require 
that he spend considerable time und expense 
to appear personally at ih headquarters of 
such certification agency to establish his eli¬ 
gibility; and after receiving such '’crtlfica- 
tlon he may find it necessary to travel many 
miles and in the opposite direction U make 
the purchase of property desired; and 

Whereas the certification and disposal 
agencies have been changed numerous times 
by Executive order and icgulations which 
further curtails and delays veterans’ possi¬ 
bilities of obtaining such property for which 
he Is otherwise eligible: Therefore, be It 
Resolved, That Bayard Post, No. 200, Amer¬ 
ican Legion, hereby directs appropriate action 
be taken to make It possible that he presen- 
tlon of a veteran’s honorable discharge cer¬ 
tificate to the disposal agency be sufficient 
evidence to establish priority and eligibility 
to purchase any surplus Government prop¬ 
erty within the limits of fair share distribu¬ 
tion. It Is further directed that a more uni¬ 
form method of notification of time, loca- 
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tion, and type of eurplus properties offered 
for sale be made available to veterans; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of this meeting and 
that copies be mailed to the department and 
national headquarters of the American Le¬ 
gion. the national legislative committee of 
the American Legion, all Nebraska Members 
of Congress, and the chairman of the Veter¬ 
ans’ Affairs Committee of the Congress. 

Adopted by Lincoln-Stone Post, No. 200, 
The American Legion. Bayard. Nebr.. this 
0th day of February 1946. 

B. W. Moore, 

Post Commander, 

T. O. Pratt. 

Post Adjutant, 


Wilson Wyatt Chooses To Build Houses 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker. I had the 
extreme pleasure of meeting Wilson 
Wyatt, the President’s housing expediter 
and new head of the National Housing 
Agency, at a banquet last Friday night. 

I do not recall a time when I have heard 
a man talk as forcefully, as logically, and 
as coherently for 40 minutes without 
once looking at any notes. He has been 
in office only a short time ; but he proved 
to us he knows housing and he knows the 
problems he faces; and he has a clear 
idea of what he is going to do about 
them. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that you and all 
Members of Congress arc being snowed 
under by the deluge of propaganda from 
the real-estate lobby saying Wilson 
Wyatt cannot build houses. We read 
all the old arguments every day, and 
maybe a new one once in a while. 

I have faith in Wilson Wyatt, Mr. 
Speaker, and I feel we should give him 
every support here in the House. I was 
struck by an editorial in the Chicago 
Sun headed “Wyatt’s Choice: Houses, 
Not Business as Usual.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am inserting this 
editorial in the Record because I think 
it states clearly the decision that the 
President, Mr. Wyatt, and the country 
have made. We must have houses. 

The editorial follows; 

They are beginning to chip away at Wilson 
Wyatt’s housing program. The real-estate 
men want to eliminate his proposal for ceil¬ 
ings on existing houses. The big producers 
of materials want no subsidies. The lumber¬ 
men want an end to price control. If every 
special-interest group has its way, Mr. Wyatt 
will have no program left, and the country 
will not get the houses it needs. 

Which do we want more—lots of houses 
fast or business as usual? That is the choice. 
If the housing problem is really an emer¬ 
gency—and the desperation of home-hunting 
families gives the answer—then only a na¬ 
tional crusade will solve it. 

One goal is the rapid production of houses 
that returning servicemen and average fami¬ 
lies can afford. If the turn-over and upward 
course of prices on existing houses continue 
unchecked, however, the Inflationary pressure 
on the cost of new houses will be redoubled. 


That Is why prices of old houses must be 
controlled. 

Another goal is rapid production of build¬ 
ing materials. Allowing prices to rocket 
might get the production, but it would con¬ 
centrate home building in the high-cost field, 
whereas those most acutely in need of shel¬ 
ter can pay only moderate rentals and pur¬ 
chase prices. That is why we need selective 
subsidies, as Mr. Wyatt has proposed. 

What is the alternative to Mr. Wyatt's pro¬ 
gram? Let us remember that "business as 
usual" has already been tried President 
Truman and Reconversion Director John M. 
Snyder were operating on that principle when 
they hastily threw off priorities immediately 
after VJ-day. But the so-called natural 
forces of supply and demand did not give us 
a vast program of home building. 

Mr. Wyatt knows that If 1,200,000 homes 
are to be started this year and 1,600.000 in 
1947. extraordinary measures on many fronts 
must be undertaken. 

War veterans who know from personal 
experience the vast productive power of this 
country will not be satisfied with explana¬ 
tions instead of houses. There will be polit¬ 
ical retribution for any officials or pressure 
groups that throttle Mr. Wyatt s plans. 

Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Andrew F. 
Schoeppel, Governor of Kansas 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROSS RIZLEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
Governor Schoeppel, of Kansas, delivered 
at Oklahoma City. Okla., on February 
12. 1946: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen. I am always happy to have 
an opportunity to come to the State of Okla¬ 
homa. The State of Kansas and the State 
of Oklahoma have a great deal in common. 
We are next-door neighbors. Many of the 
people of Oklahoma originally came from 
Kan6a.s; and, up in Kansas, we have many 
Oklahomans who have come into our State. 

In many respects our problems arc the 
same; and I think that we view things in 
pretty much the same light. Candor makes 
me state that I would be much happier if 
Oklahoma was more traditionally Inclined to 
meet these problems by delegating responsi¬ 
bility to the Republican Party, and I can¬ 
not help feeling that the solution of these 
problems \,’ould be considerably more satis¬ 
factory if Oklahoma became accustomed to 
applying the Republican remedy to many of 
her ills. But, notwithstanding this differ¬ 
ence that I have with what in the past has 
usually been the majority of Oklahoma vot¬ 
ers, I am still always glad to be here. 

But tonight I am e.spccially happy and 
honored to be invited to address you in this 
annual and traditional Republican celebra¬ 
tion. I assure you that ol all the trips I 
have been called on to make to thi.s State, 
none has given me more satisfaction or more 
genuine pleasure than to be here with you 
tonight. 

All over the Nation on this birthday of the 
first great Republican President, the loyal 
adherents to the Republican philosophy are 
gathered. They are gathering, as wc are here, 
to renew again allegiance to the principles 
of Government which are embodied in the 
doctrines of the Republican Party. 


There is something very incongruous about 
the rival political party attempting to cling 
to the names of some of the early American 
statesmen, such as Jefferson and Jackson. 
The tendency of the New Deal to allude to 
the Jcffer.sonian principles, and to use Andy 
Jackson’s birthday as an occasion for gather¬ 
ing is indeed strange. If there is anything 
left In what used to be the Democratic Party 
which either Jefferson or Jackson would rec¬ 
ognize without receiving a specific introduc¬ 
tion to it, I cannot Imagine what it is. 

But I do not believe that the most bitter 
partisan could, under any possible stretch 
of the imagination, find the slightest fault 
with the Republican practice of using the 
birthday of Honest Abe as the occasion for 
our party meetings. 

Abraham Lincoln loft upon this Nation a 
mark and a stamp so indelible that it will 
endure through the ages. He was a per- 
Eonallty who brought to the United States 
in one of its darkest hours a kindly, humor¬ 
ous, sincere, and genuine quality of leader¬ 
ship. which was*at the same time so far- 
seeing and 80 eternally right that It buoyed 
us up and carried us through the awful peril 
► wdiich we then faced. 

So much has been said and so much writ¬ 
ten about Lincoln that I certainly shall not 
try to quote extensively. He furnished the 
Inspiration for many of the noblest expres¬ 
sions of tongue or pen. One such comment 
about him has struck me so forcefully that I 
would like to read to you Just a short excerpt 
from the excellent little paper of Peter Witt 
entitled "Abraham Lincoln, the Man of Sor¬ 
row.” In starting that discussion, Witt said: 

"Abraham Lincoln is the one American m 
American history all Americans agree on. 

"About him more books have been pub¬ 
lished and speeches made than have been 
published or made about scores and scores 
of the best known and the most worthy 
Americans combined. 

"He was the storm center in the fiercest 
civil war ever fought, the victim of the most 
malicious slanders ever circulated, and the 
recipient of the foulest blows ever struck 
at a President of the United States. 

"Before it was possible for Abraham Lin¬ 
coln to come into his own, millions ol Amer¬ 
icans hud to go through a revolution of 
thought and feeling. 

"The men and women who. in life, called 
him a gorilla, ridiculed him as a boor, and 
denounced him as a demagog, in death, 
framed his likeness, repeated his sayings, and 
hailed him as demigod. 

"He comes down to us as the man who Is 
different. Different no’ only when compared 
with his contemporaries, but different when 
compared with all men who left the imprint 
of their work on the pages of time. Differ¬ 
ent because he, and he alone, sinks deeper 
and deeper into the hearts of men as days 
of his being grown more distant." 

It Is this man’s birthday that we now 
celebrate. As wc consider together some of 
our present-day problems, let us keep him 
in mind. 

I have often wondered, n.s I have consid¬ 
ered problems winch now beset us, just 
what Lincoln would have liiuught—what 
Lincoln would have said —what Lincoln 
would have done if he were here now to 
face these problems w’lth us. 1 recommend 
such a course of thinking to each of you. If 
you try to apply Lincoln’s philosophy, 1 be¬ 
lieve you will find nn interesting yardstick 
by which to ccmparc values and standards 
of this day with those of another time. 

It is time for somber reflection and serious 
thought. As intelligent Americans, we owe 
it to our country to give our time and at¬ 
tention to the situation we face. 

Our Nation was founded in an effort and 
was born of a determination to preserve and 
protect human liberty and individual oppor¬ 
tunity. Our forelathers came to these shores 
for that purpose. They gained their inde¬ 
pendence for that purpose. They formulated 
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a system of government to preserve and per* 
petnate It. 

For many years this Nation grew, devel¬ 
oped, expanded, and became strong by adher¬ 
ing to that great purpose and by practicing 
ns individual ''-Itlzcns and as a Nation the 
homey virtues of thrift, Industrlousness, fru¬ 
gality, honesty, and truthfulness. That has 
been the whole basis of our development. It 
Is written on every page of our history. The 
United States of America has become In only 
a little more than a century and a half the 
leader among nations because first, It loved 
human liberty, and, secondly, because In both 
Its domestic and foreign dealings it was 
thrifty, honest, industrious, and truthful. 

Today, In this year of 1946, we as a Nation 
have had a national administration which 
in the la.st 12 or 14 years has almost com¬ 
pletely nbaiidonod the things that have made 
us. That administration apparently lost 
sight of the eternal truths which make men 
or nations great. It has. both at home and 
abroad, forsaken many of our traditions and 
our principles. 

It has, at home, sold our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. It has depreciated our lib¬ 
erties and traded our Individual freedom for 
a passing temporal dole. It has sought to 
make Industriousness a form of personal 
folly; to make honesty old-fa.shloned and out¬ 
moded and has placed a penalty on thrift. 
It has lowered human rights and elevated In 
their place a paternalistic superstate. It has 
eliminated statesmanship and enthroned 
demagogery. It has destroyed much that our 
ancc-stors had built. It has embraced in our 
National Government elements which do not 
subscribe to our traditional principles and 
which would exchange individual initiative 
fur some form of collertlvism. Tills, In a 
word. Is the plight of the United States of 
America today. 

Lincoln stood for honesty; for straight¬ 
forwardness; for open and above-board deal¬ 
ing lie was direct and was particularly 
scrupulous in telling the people the truth. 
I leave It to your own imagination as wo 
catalog the.se simple virtues to draw the 
deadly comparisons as we think of the po- 
litic.nl treatment accorded our Nation tod.ny. 

For the few moments that we have to¬ 
gether tonight, let us analyze. If wc cun, 
first the po.silion of our Republican Party 
today ; nd what our duties and obligations 
are in regard to meeting current problems. 

Fir.st of all. the occupant of the While 
Hov.s- and the majority of the Members of 
Congress are members of another political 
faith. As a result, the Republican Party 
cioes not have control over national legisla¬ 
tion or national administration. 

But this certainly does not mean that W'e 
do not have a vital role to lill. Upon us falls 
the heavy responsibility of actively partici¬ 
pating in public nlTalrs and of raising our 
voices on each major issue so that all may 
hear. It is only human nature lor a legis¬ 
lative majority to seek to paint the rosiest 
picture po&sible and to lull the public into 
a feeling of security. If there does not exist 
a militant minority, the people will never 
know the actual facts. 

It Is. therefore, our duty to apeak now 
as never before to the end that the American 
people may realize their plight and moy pro¬ 
tect themselves from the pitfalls that lie 
ahead while there Is still time. 

While we perform this vital task, we must 
do still more. It Is our responsibility to 
formulate now a sound program and to offer 
such a program to the American people. 
There is nothing very helpful about assuring 
a man that the course of public affairs Is 
all wrong unless one can at the same time 
show him how it should be corrected. No 
one can expect to receive a public mandate 
and to be delegated to public leadership 
unless he has a cause, an objective, and a 
goal which he has formulated and which he 
proposes to attain. 


Let me make tonight this one prediction: 
If our Nation is to avoid the difficulties which 
have heretofore been the lot of every great 
world power, It can do so only by again dele¬ 
gating to a militant Republican Party the 
task of administering our national .affairs. 
And, when that opportunity for leadership 
again comes to us, we must be ready to as¬ 
sume it and to execute It In a manner which 
will Justify the confidence of the American 
people. 

Let us then review very briefly some of 
the difficulties which our Nation faces. At 
the outset, everyone of us knows that as a 
Nation we are heavily in debt. In fact, if 
our Nation were a private business enter¬ 
prise, we would be admittedly broke. It 
does not do any good to keep reiterating how 
much money we owe, but Just so we won't 
lose sight of the fact, that figure Is some¬ 
what above $278,000,000,000. 1 do not know 
how much money $278,000,000,000 is. I do 
know there are some comparisons which are 
somewhat helpful. For example, back in 
1929, when we were Just going into a financial 
depression, and when one of the contributing 
causes of our financial plight was an over- 
extension of our credit, we had a rather sub¬ 
stantial amount of what we call long-term 
debt. However, in 1929, If you took all of 
that long-term debt—both public and pri¬ 
vate—including all of the mortgages on all 
of the farms, all of the houses, all of the 
buildings, and all of the stores in this Na¬ 
tion; If you added to that the bonded debt 
Of all of our industrial and commercial cor¬ 
porations, and the bonded debt of all of our 
public utilities and all of our railroads; if 
in addition to that you had added all of the 
debt of our Federal Government, ail of the 
debts of our 48 separate States, our 3,600 
counties, and our 16,000 incorporated towns, 
villages, and cities; and if you had per¬ 
formed that entire stupendous mathematical 
computation and reached the sum total of 
long-term debt against which the produc¬ 
tive capacity of our Nation was functioning 
in 1929, you would have found a total of 
about $116,000,000,000. That $116,000,000,000 
amounts to substantially less than one-half 
of what our Federal debt alone is today. 

That does not mean at all that we are com¬ 
plaining about a single penny of that debt 
that was regularly and properly Incurred for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion. Quite to the contrary, 
we all know that the victory we have won is 
priceless. What it cost us in material things 
is a relatively small part of the price we paid 
to achieve It. In human suffering, human 
blood, and human life, its cost was a great 
deal more. 

But. the patriotic willingness of all Ameri¬ 
cans to pay the cost of victory certainly does 
not form the basis for Justifying extrava¬ 
gance, Inefflclcney, and downright bungling. 
•Some of our expenditures during the war may 
not have been wise, but were Justifiable be¬ 
cause of the emergency. Others can never 
be excused on any basis. No one can deny 
that, through the political management of 
our Nation’s affairs, billions upon billions of 
dollars of this debt was needlessly and use¬ 
lessly Incurred. Our victory was a military 
one In every sense of the word, and credit for 
It belongs to the men who fought the war 
and not to the politicians who held the Na¬ 
tion’s purse strings. 

But, however this debt was acquired, the 
fact remains that we have aquired It. It Is a 
mortgage upon everything that each one of 
us possesses, our homes, our businesses, our 
bank accounts, our Insurance policies, our 
very existence. And we further must recog¬ 
nize that fundamentally there Is only one 
way In which that debt can be discharged. 
Governments do not create wealth to pay 
either public or private debts. You cannot 
do It by legislation or by executive decree. 
Wealth Is created by what we produce from 
our land, what we take from the soil or from 


our natural resources, and what we manufac¬ 
ture, build, and create. Wealth comes not by 
the spoken word or by the stroke of the pen— 
It comes from the sweat of the man who 
labors and from the Ingenuity of the man 
who creates Jobs. 

Notwithstanding this very obvious truth 
which is one of the first principles taught In 
any beginning course of economics, this Na¬ 
tion is repeatedly being urged by some of the 
high-powered social experimenters who form 
the inner circle of the New Deal that the 
thing that should be done is to have this 
country go on trying to spend Itself prosper¬ 
ous by borrowing more and more billions and 
literally broadcasting them to the winds. 

When 1 was a boy on a Kansas farm, I 
found that occasionally it vas helpful to use 
a little bit of water to prime a pump. But I 
knew then what 1 think this Nation needs to 
know now—that you are not getting any¬ 
where in Increasing your supply of water in 
the bucket if you keep using more to prime 
the pump than you get back out of the well. 
There comes a time when what you have to 
do is overhaul the pump. What we need to 
do now Is to overhaul the type of national 
administration wo have been having, which 
Just i.sn’t working out in solving the problems 
of this particular well. 

But the financial problem Is not the only 
difficulty that has come to us. Wc have used 
our natural resources Ir a way that Is ex¬ 
tremely serious. The war, of course, wa.i pri¬ 
marily responsible for this drain. But what¬ 
ever the cause, the fact is that wc have used 
up so much of them that we must Immedi¬ 
ately look with new and increased concern 
to our future needs. In Oklahoma and Kan¬ 
sas, we arc particularly familiar with our oil 
reserves. During the war years alone, we pro¬ 
duced and consumed about one-fourth of all 
of our present proved resei ves. At the same 
time we used nearly one-fourth of our zinc, 
more than one-fourth of our lead, nearly 
one-fllth of our copper, and about 7 percent 
of our iron. Particularly disturbing about 
Iron is the fact that riir best reserves, the Im¬ 
mensely rich Mesabi Range, in Minnesota, 
will probably start to play out In about 10 
years. 

Wo have virtually no tungsten, platinum, 
tin, nickel, mercury, manganese, chromite, 
or asbestos. All of this must be Imported. 
Our reserves of silver are only sufficient to 
last 11 years; lead, 12 years; gold, 14 years; 
petroleum, 18 years; zinc. 19 years; and cop¬ 
per, 34 years. Whether we like it or not, in 
many aspects as a producer of raw materials 
and natural resources we have taken a long 
step from being one of the "have” nations 
toward being one of the "have nots.” We 
must consider this In all of our calculations 
and in our foreign commitments. 

Despite both our financial condition and 
the state of depletion of our natural re¬ 
sources, we have been characterized in all of 
the four corners of the earth as being willing 
to play the role of the greatest spender to 
the whole of the human race. We have about 

6 percent of the earth’s population and about 

7 percent of the earth’s urea. We have the 
most Ingenious and self-reliant people. But, 
we cannot expect to support everybody else 
on the face of the earth in the style to which 
they would like to become accustomed. You 
know there is a limit to how many of a wife’s 
relatives that any man can support. The 
same applies to nations on a larger scale. 

This does not mean, of course, that all of 
us are not perfectly willing to share what wo 
have of food, clothing, and fuel to alleviate 
the acute suffering of the defenseless peoples 
of the world. There is no room for political 
discussion or differences on this point. But 
that is not where the New Dealers are will¬ 
ing to stop. Their plans go much further 
and their secret commitments, the extent of 
which still Is unknown to the American 
people, seem to have sought to commit this 
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Hatlon far beyond simply helping to feed 
and clothe those In distress. 

But I shall have something more to say 
about that a little later. Let us turn now 
to another phase of our Nation’s problems. 

During the past 90 days, we have witnessed 
In this country the most devastating series 
of labor disputes and strikes that we have 
ever known. These unfortunate occur¬ 
rences are serious whenever and however 
they occur. Coming as these have, at the 
moment when our Nation was turning from 
war to peace and was engaged in a period of 
tremendous economic change (which we 
have conveniently labeled reconversion), 
coming with the suddenness and swiftness 
that they have, they constitute a tragedy 
which we can scarcely withstand. They 
mean millions upon millions of dollars worth 
of wages which have been lost to American 
labor. They mean millions upon millions of 
dollars worth of badly needed consumer 
goods. They have disrupted the whole of our 
economic life. Everyone is going to lose by 
them—labor, capital, and the public. 

For these difflcultles both management 
and labor are probably partially to blame. 
But, by all odds, the largest contributing 
factor Is attributable squarely to the 
national administration. It has made these 
strikes possible in at least 3 separate ways. 

In the first place, the New Deal has already 
failed to have any clear-cut and concise labor 
policy. Neither labor nor management has 
had any way to determine what the Govern¬ 
ment would or would not do. Labor could 
not know to wbat extent the Government 
would allow Increases in wages under its at¬ 
tempts to control infiation. Management 
could not tell to what extent, If any. Govern¬ 
ment would relax price ceilings to permit 
Increased rates of pay. Both were left 
wholly In the dark as to what they might 
expect from Government. 

In the second place, the national adminis¬ 
tration has failed to make parties responsible 
for their own acts and their own contractual 
obligations. There has been nothing done 
to impress the parties with the fact that the 
subject upon which they were dealing was an 
Important one in which the public as a whole 
had a stake. The matter has been treated 
more as a contest or a game In which moves 
and countermoves have been made. The 
responsibilities which Inevitably go with 
power and authority have not been empha¬ 
sized nor insisted upon. 

Lastly, the national administration has 
failed to make it crystal clear that Govern¬ 
ment Is always ready to occupy the role of an 
impartial arbiter. Government should not 
take sides. It should only make decisions 
based upon the facts. As soon as Govern¬ 
ment becomes a partisan, we lose the last 
semblance of orderly and democratic proce¬ 
dure. 

The New Dealers have attempted to care¬ 
fully conceal what their true purposes are— 
attempting to court favor In various circles 
and intimating first to labor and then to 
management that it will accord to each some 
special privilege or prerogative. This, I re¬ 
peat, Is not the role of Government. Gov¬ 
ernment should not and must not throw away 
Its whistle and start “carrying the ball.” It 
still must be the referee and must not try to 
**call the signals*’ and to run everybody’s 
business. 

Every thinking man realizes that In an 
economy built upon Individual Initiative and 
private enterprise It is imperative that we 
keep always before us the necessity of main¬ 
taining purchasing power. It Is useless to 
build automobiles unless the people have 
money enough to buy them. It Is useless to 
refine gasoline, to make tires, radios, washing 
machines, build houses, or anything else you 
want to name unless there Is the consuming 
capacity present to \itlllze and absorb them. 
Therefore, wo are all desirous of seeing to it 


that labor receives the full fruits of the labor. 
To do otherwise Is pure folly and foibodes 
economic disaster. 

I do not want to be misunderstood in what 
I am saying. I have no sympathy at all for 
the labor rocketeer who has no Interest In 
the situation at all except to foment trouble 
and to create for himself a fancy job with 
a tremendous salary and a fabulous expense 
account, or to raise huge funds for political 
purposes and fall to account for them. Too 
often that labor racketeer has had little In¬ 
terest at all In the welfare of the workingman 
whom he seeks to represent. 

No more serious charge can be laid at the 
door of the New Deal than Its failure to be 
fair and to act forthrightly in the labor dis¬ 
putes which have confronted this Nation 
within recent months. 

Again, I pause to think what Abraham 
Lincoln would have thought of a government 
that so completely failed to be honest with 
Its citizens on an Issue which affects them 
so vitally. 

Lincoln was a friend of labor and gave seri¬ 
ous consideration to it In his day. Listen to 
what he had to say about It In his message to 
Congress in December 1861, and to this I 
subscribe: 

“None are so deeply interested to resist the 
present rebellion as the working people. Let 
them beware of prejudice, working division 
and hostility among themselves. • • • 

The strongest bond of human sympathy, out¬ 
side the family relation, should be one unit¬ 
ing all working people, of all nations, and 
tongues, and kindred. Nor should this lead 
to a war upon property or the owners of 
property. Property is the fruit of labor; 
property Is desirable: Is a positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is Just 
encouragement to Industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who Is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from vio¬ 
lence when built.” 

Those words are as profound and as rich in 
meaning today as they were when Lincoln 
spoke them 85 years ago. But eternal truths 
never change, and in Lincoln we can find the 
expression of many of those truths. 

If we may now turn to another problem 
of government. I would like to say that, to 
me, it seems rather paradoxical that the same 
administration which so wholly fails to dis¬ 
charge its obvious obligations ns I have Just 
pointed out, is at the same time presently 
occupied with trying to assume unto Itself 
manifold duties which. In a large measure, do 
not belong to it at all. One of the crying 
needs of the United States today is a Federal 
Government which will do well those things 
Incumbent upon It, instead of a Federal Gov¬ 
ernment which undertakes u host of activi¬ 
ties which do not belong to It, and which it 
either cannot or will not properly conduct. 

I particularly have in mind now the terrible 
tendency toward centralization of govern¬ 
ment wherein we are apparently attempting 
to build a huge bureaucracy In Washington 
that will proceed to run all of the affairs of 
all of the people. 

Through recent years, and most particu¬ 
larly during tJie past decade, we have been 
moving steadily toward a greater concentra¬ 
tion 6f power in the Federal Government. 
Step by step we have watched this become 
an accomplished fact. Today our counties 
and our States are rapidly approaching the 
point of being nothing more or less than de¬ 
partments of the Federal Government. The 
question is whether or not all initiative and 
all freedom of choice Is to be centralized in 
Washington, or whether we are to continue 
to rely upon local Government agencies as 
active and dynamic forces In our scheme of 
constitutional democracy. 

Let me point out a few of Its manifesta¬ 
tions. Perhaps one of the most basic con¬ 


cepts we have Is related to the ownership of 
land. Since the beginning of time, men have 
struggled to possess a little portion of the 
earth's surface—for a home, for a farm, for 
a store building, or a factory. The owner¬ 
ship of land has been to a certain extent an 
Index of the worth, the possession, and the 
power of individuals. 

Have you considered the extent of the own¬ 
ership of the land ol this Nation today? Do 
you realize that an accelerated rate, and in 
some instances, contrary to the expressed 
will of the Congress, the various agencies of 
the Federal Government are taking over 
more and more of the land of the United 
Btate.s? 

This has been pointed out many limes be¬ 
fore. and I recognize that I am no pioneer in 
calling it to your attention now. But it is 
BO Important that I would like to again re¬ 
mind you concerning it. Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, of Virginia—who incidentally Is a 
Democrat—in his committee report to the 
Senate gave us this graphic illustration of the 
situation. This trend has gone on, until to¬ 
day, the Government either owns outright, 
or is acquiring the grand total of 395.978 724 
acres. Just how much Is this, roughly, 396,- 
000.000 acres? Well let’s put it another way. 
The Federal Government and its agencies 
either ewn, or are now acquiring, land suffl- 
clent In area to comprise the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, MassachU'^etts. Connecticut, 
New York. New Jersey. Pennsylvania, Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia. 
North Carolina. South Carolina. Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama. Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. 
Twenty-one States In all. Imagine, if you 
will, a map of this country with these 21 
States blocked out. And that still is not 
quite enough, because in addition to these 21 
States, there would be enough left over to 
create 32 Districts of Columbia. 

Think of it— that area comprises approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth of all the land in the entire 
United States—about 20 percent of the total 
area of the Nation belonging to the Federal 
Government. 

With this concentration of property in the 
hands of the Federal Government has come 
another Inevitable effect. That one-fifth of 
the Nation’s land has gone off the tax rolls 
of the States, the counties, and the town¬ 
ships except for occasional token paynienrs. 
The control of it has passed away from the 
agencies of local government. It Is no longer 
subject to the fundamental police power vif 
the communities and Stales in which it Is 
Bituated. In effect, one-fifth of the count ry'.s 
land has been taken completely away from 
all local government. 

No one objects to the maintenance by th<^ 
Federal Government of adequate land to aid 
In the conservation of our forests and our 
wildlife. No one objects to the Pcdernl Gov¬ 
ernment retaining necessary reserves of min¬ 
eral deposits from the standpoint of military 
preparations for the common defense. But 
this alone is not the ptirpose lor which the 
Federal Government ha.s accunmlatcd this 
tremendous total. The New Deal adminis¬ 
tration ha.s been acquiring this land for every 
corceivntale purpose. 

Here again let u.s stop to consider how 
completely foreign this tendency i.s to the 
philosophy of Abraham Lincoln. You may 
have forgotten It, but Lincoln had some very 
definite ideas upon this subject. When he 
was President a great deal of the land of the 
Nation was still In the public domain. Lin¬ 
coln knew that It was necessary to get this 
land Into production In order to make the 
Nation strong. Lincoln knew that land kept 
In the public's name and at the same time 
kept off the local tax rolls was not a factor 
strengthening our country, but rather weak¬ 
ening it. 

Thus It was that Abraham Lincoln w^as the 
President wdro signed the homestead law. 
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That piece of legislation, more than any 
other, helped build the empire of the West. 
It made possible the building of our Western 
States. It furnished the Impetus for the 
development of a great portion of this coun¬ 
try. It made that land an asset rather than 
a liability; it caused it to cease being a public 
charge and to commence producing wealth 
and contributing to the economic strength 
of the Nation. 

But land alone Is not the only criterion. 
Let us look at the matter of the sheer size 
of government as reflected in the number 
of employees. The original plan for our 
form of government contemplated a rela¬ 
tively small Federal Government created to 
perform the necessary centralized functions 
and expected to operate on a modest budget 
and with reasonably few employees. An all- 
time high in number of employees was 
reached during the last World War, when the 
Federal pay roll rose to a little less than a 
million individuals—to be exact. 917,760. 
Following that, the number was sharply re¬ 
duced to around 600,000. But what is the 
situation today? In April of 1945 the grand 
total of Federal employees was 3,669,000. 
And remember this does not Include any 
military personnel. Nor does it Include any 
civilian employees outside the continental 
limits of the United States. These are the 
civilian employees in this country only—over 
3,500.000 of them. 

But today, taking all of our city, our State, 
our county, our township, and our school 
eirployees, we find that we have only 3,184,- 
OLO. The application of simple mathematics 
will demonstrate that there are today more 
Federal employees than there are employees 
of all forms of local government. 

The.se examples which I have mentioned, 
the concentration of property in the hands 
of the B’ederal Government, and the unprece¬ 
dented growth of Federal departments, bu¬ 
reaus. and agencies, are only two among the 
many items we have experienced. New cases 
arise almost daily, each demonstrating over 
and over again the plain and undisputed 
fact that local government is being put on 
the shelf. 

I do not mean to be facetious, because 
I do not think that this is a matter to Joke 
about. But In all candor, I want to say to you 
that we have gotten ourselves into a posi¬ 
tion where, governmentally speaking, “the 
tall is wagging the dog.” Gradually but 
neverthele.ss definitely, step by step and bit 
by hit. we have developed In this country 
a Federal Government which is encroaching 
upon us and is crowding local government 
completely out of the picture. 

I do not believe that this is wise. I feel 
that it la contrary to the very fundamental 
concept of a democracy. If the people are 
expected to govern their own affairs, we must 
have a plan of government which the people 
can understand. No man, no matter how 
wise and no matter how diligent, can under¬ 
stand all the ramifications of a Federal Gov¬ 
ernment employing 3.569,000 people and in¬ 
cidentally, in Its functions, owning one- 
fifth of a territory as big as the United 
States. And, if there exists no one sufficient¬ 
ly wise to understand such a Government, 
how is it possible to expect the average citi¬ 
zen to diligently exercise his right of fran¬ 
chise and thereby correctly direct the course 
of his Government? 

To make flatters worse, it is my firm con¬ 
viction that the New Deal has resorted to a 
policy of deception to accomplish much of 
this centralization of power. One element 
of our National Government which has re¬ 
ceived far too little thought has been the 
practice of organizing Government corpo¬ 
rations which exercise governmental powers 
without ever being subjected to the scrutiny 
of the elected representatives of the people, 
without rcce’ving any of their funds from the 


Congress (notwithstanding the constitution¬ 
al provision vesting in Congress the power 
to appropriate all public monies) and which 
are not subject to any control or audit over 
their expenditures. 

Today, we do not know exactly how many 
of these Government corporations exist. 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren once 
told a Senate committee that ho was sur¬ 
prised to read in the Conokessional Record 
about three such corporations about which 
he had never heard before. One report on 
such corporations gives their number as 61. 
Senator Byrd, of Virginia, says there are 66. 
The Budget Director thinks there are 101. 

And, these corporations do strange things. 
Even Harold Ickes who is no stickler for con¬ 
stitutional proprieties, according to my 
standards, raised a great fuss because one of 
them, the Metals Reserve Company, had built 
a big aluminum plant in Canada at a cost of 
$68,000,000 and that neither he nor the Pres¬ 
ident knew a thing about it. The Congress 
was never told when another one, the Copper 
Recovery Company established a bank lo¬ 
cated in Brazil and in partnership with the 
Brazilian Government. Let that soak in for 
a minute. An agency of our Government 
goes into partnership with another govern¬ 
ment to go into the banking business, and 
your representatives and my representatives 
are never told a word about It. 

If all this bungling was kept at home. It 
would be bad enough; but it is a great deal 
worse when it enters into the international 
picture. And that Is exactly what has hap¬ 
pened. I have yet never been able to find 
two Informed individuals who have exactly 
the same Idea on what the foreign policy of 
this country is. The New Deal administra¬ 
tion has entered into a program of private or 
secret commitments. Wlicn Franklin Roose¬ 
velt passed away, it was virtually publicly ad¬ 
mitted that It was almost impossible to tell 
what kind of promises he had made. We 
have been undergoing the humiliating ex¬ 
perience of discovering our commitments 
piecemeal ever since. Every few days, we 
pick up the newspaper to find out that theo¬ 
retically we are obligated to do something 
different or to undertake another duty or 
make another loan. We still do not know 
the extent of these promises. The only thing 
that we can be certain of is that it is going 
to cost us more money. That is absolutely 
uniform throughout. 

As a result, we have lost prestige with for¬ 
eign countries that it will be difficult, if not 
Impossible, to regain. The common prac¬ 
tice of people of other nations of referring to 
this country as “Uncle Sugar” is but typical 
of the plight in which we find ourselves. In 
every international conference, wc seem to 
be unfortunately occupying the middle and 
function chiefly as a rope for the interna¬ 
tional tug of war. The uncertainty of our 
position, the lack of a determined definite 
foreign policy and the tendency toward one- 
man government and individualized admin¬ 
istration of American policy produced, as an 
Inevitable result, a new and all-time low in 
American prestige. 

This, too, I lay directly at the door of the 
New Deal administration. The Republican 
Party has never once failed to go as far as it 
could in seeking to correct this situation. 
Let me point out that, at the Mackinac Con¬ 
ference, a forthright declaration of the Re¬ 
publican Party’s position was set out. If 
anything like a comparable move had been 
made by the New Deal, something concrete 
could have come from It. We listened in 
vain for a response. 

During the political campaign of 1944, the 
Republican Party sought to take Interna¬ 
tional affairs out of the realm of partisan 
politics, and Governor Dewey as the Repub¬ 
lican candidate appointed a representative 
to consult with the then Secretary of State. 


That effort was largely futile because of the 
unwillingness of the New Deal administra¬ 
tion to permit the formulation of a real 
American foreign policy. 

Again, throughout the San Francisco meet¬ 
ings engaged in drawing up the United Na¬ 
tions Charter, and even more recently in 
London, Republicans have participated and 
cooperated. Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan has been particularly outstanding 
as the leading figure in this Nation's delega¬ 
tions. 

The Republican Party can say to the people 
of America that it has, to its utmost power, 
tried to discharge its obligation in the field 
of International relations. Again, I reiterate, 
our unfortunate plight in this regard belongs 
directly upon the doorstep of the New Deal 
administration. 

The Republican Party has long recognized 
the Importance of our International rela¬ 
tions. It pioneered in the cause of close co¬ 
operation with foreign nations. Listen for 
a moment to the woids of an American Presi¬ 
dent: 

“After all, how near one to the other Is 
every part of the world. Modern inventions 
have brought into close relation widely sepa¬ 
rated peoples. • • • Distances have been 

effaced. Swift ships and swift trains are be¬ 
coming cosmopolitan. They invaded fields 
which a few years ago were Impenetrable. 
• • • With increasing transportation fa¬ 

cilities come Increasing knowledge and larger 
trade. • • • 

“Isolation is no longer possible or desirable. 
The same important news is read, though in 
different languages, the same day in all 
Christendom. The telegraph keeps us advised 
of what is occurring everywhere. • • • 

God and man have linked the nations to¬ 
gether. No nation can longer be indifferent 
to any other.” 

That was not a New Deal speech. Those 
words were spoken on the 5th day of Sep¬ 
tember 1901, by a Republican President, Wil¬ 
liam McKinley. McKinley met his death on 
the following day. And in the excitement 
attendant upon his assassination, much of 
the import of this important pronouncement 
was lost to the world. 

Folloving him, however, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt pursued a similar policy. William How¬ 
ard Taft, who is frequently asserted to have 
had the best understanding of foreign af¬ 
fairs of any President that this Nation has 
ever had, was particularly active and effec¬ 
tive in promoting sound international rela¬ 
tions. Certainly, nothing could be further 
from the truth than the ill-conceived at¬ 
tempt of the New Deal to charge the Repub¬ 
lican Party with being Isolationist, unreal¬ 
istic, and uncoperative in international re¬ 
lations. 

If we had the time tonight, I could further 
trace for you the effects of the bungling 
kind of administration we have had. Never 
before in this Nation has the Government 
of the United States lost the respect of the 
people of the United States as it has in this 
moment. Its waste and extravagance can be 
seen all about us. Its incompetence is writ¬ 
ten upon the pages of every newspaper and 
Is heard on every news broadcast. A per¬ 
son would have to be thoughtless. Indeed, not 
to see it all about him. 

In the face of these facts, I was particularly 
struck by the naiveness with which the New 
Deal wants us to swallow all its propaganda. 
May I give you just one more concrete exam¬ 
ple. No man would doubt the necessity dur¬ 
ing the war and during the necessary read¬ 
justment period of controlling prices to the 
end that inflation will not result, if that was 
being done. The record is otherwise—ask 
any housewife. Instead of approaching the 
problem of price controls in a straightfor¬ 
ward. down-to-earth manner. It has set up 
theoretical over-all standards, Impractical 
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and Impossible of attainment. Instead of 
approaching problems realistically, it has 
built a huge Frankenstein-like monster made 
up of inspectors, investigators, and snoopers. 
It has enmeshed American enterprise with 
so much red tape and uncertainty that lit¬ 
erally thousands of little businesses have 
thrown up their hands and quit instead of 
trying to carry on. Instead of preserving 
our national economy, it has done much to 
strangle It. 

But, when the President of the United 
States in his annual message to Congress 
about a month ago blandly told the Con¬ 
gress and the people that they had very 
successfully managed to keep living costs 
from rising more than 3 percent, he then 
attained what, in my Judgment, was a record 
for relying upon the credulity of the human 
race. There is not a schoolboy who takes his 
pennies to the candy store who does not know 
better than that. And how we can ever be 
expected to believe any such statement in 
the face of the notorious fact that we are 
paying subsidies out of the Public Treasury 
in almost every direction, is more than I can 
understand. What difference does It make 
if we pay so many cents a pound for butter 
at the grocery store or whether we pay a few 
less cents for it and then have a few more 
cents added to our Income tax to pay the 
subsidy on that butter? 

These conditions which we have been dis¬ 
cussing this evening, as well as a whole host 
of others that we could consider if we but 
had the time, present a genuine challenge 
to this. The dangers that arise from them 
are real. Tliey must be met if we arc to 
continue as a free people and a world power. 
TWre is no sidestepping of them: we cannot 
turn back. We cannot evade them—we must 
overcome them. 

Let me repeat that the Republican Party 
affords the only answer. As a political party 
wc must rise to the challenge, or it will not 
be met. That is our destiny. 

But we cannot fulfill the role that is ours 
by merely being faultfinders. Everybody 
recognizes the evils. Many foresee the dan¬ 
gers. What must be given are the answers. 
To receive the leadership, we must be ready 
and able to assume it. The Republican Party 
must give to the American people a program 
that they will recognize as adequate, pro¬ 
gressive, and fearless, and candidates that 
they will recognize as competent. We must 
moke clear our determination to avoid the 
mistakes—and at the same time demon¬ 
strate our ability to lead. 

Again, I think that Lincoln has given us 
the keynote that will help guide us. In com¬ 
menting upon the sacredness of his oath of 
office, he said: 

*Tt was in the oath 1 took that I would, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. I could not take office without tak¬ 
ing the oath. Nor was it my view that I 
might take an oath in order to get power, 
and break the oath in using the power.” 

Now, as then, our first concern must be 
to tell the people the truth. The practices 
of government by deception must stop. No 
people can overcome the dangers that beset 
them unless they know what those dangers 
arc. Their elected officials must tell them. 
It is criminally wrong to misrepresent the 
facts involved in public affairs. It is equally 
wrong to misuse or usurp power. No nation 
can rise above the level of the moral recti¬ 
tude of its government and those in official 
positions. 

This Nation needs a return to the funda¬ 
mental concepts of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. Wo need to reestablish the kind of 
government our forefathers had in mind 
when they framed the Constitution. We 
must dare to be honest—honest with our¬ 
selves and honest with the American people. 


Next, we must firmly resolve to put a stop 
to the practice of spending more than our 
Nation's income. We must start living 
ilTIthin our means. Deficit financing can¬ 
not be permitted to go on forever. The Re¬ 
publican Party should take a firm stand 
against extravagance in our domestic affairs. 
We will have to pay the bill sometime. We 
should start doing it at once. 

Again let us turn to Lincoln—^who dic¬ 
tated into the Republican platform of 1860 
these words in section 6: 

"That the people Justly view with alarm 
the reckless extravagance which pervades 
every department of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; that a return to rigid economy and 
accountability is Indispensable to arrest the 
systematic plunder of the Public Treasury by 
favored partisans; while the recent startling 
developments of frauds and corruptions at 
the Federal metropolis show that an entire 
change of administration is imperatively 
demanded.” 

Further, we must stop making impossible 
promises to every other nation on the face 
of the earth. Except for the necessity of 
mitigating acute human suffering, we cannot 
afford to go further into debt for foreign 
nations any more than we can for ourselves. 
The Republican Party must stand for a real¬ 
istic approach to our foreign financial com¬ 
mitments. 

We must encourage the production of 
wealth by encouraging capital and labor. Wc 
must so construct the financial policy of our 
Nation as to make it possible for individual 
initiative and private enterprise to again go 
forward and to create the wealth which we 
must have to meet the commitments we have 
made and to pay for the victory which we 
have won. 

We must stop this concentration of power 
in Washington, and wc must take the Govern¬ 
ment back to the people where it can be 
exercised by local agencies which are under 
the close scrutiny of those who pay for them. 
Government by secret and devious means 
such as through boards, bureaus, and Gov¬ 
ernment corporations outside the scrutiny of 
Congress must stop. 

There Is not a State in the Union which 
today is not financially infinitely better off 
than is the Federal Government. The respon¬ 
sibilities for all such functions of govern¬ 
ment that can be properly discharged by the 
States should be' immediately returned to 
them. The Republican Party must have the 
courage to openly advocate the decentrali¬ 
zation of many functions of our Federal 
Government. We recognize this means op¬ 
posing the pet theories of many pressure 
groups. Those individuals who have a par¬ 
ticular Interest to foster often feel that their 
alms can best be accomplished by hiding the 
project at the end of some long corridor of 
a Government office building in Washington, 
where the people will never be able to see it. 
We cannot allow this tendency to prevail. 
We must be determined to keep the Federal 
Government out of all activities except those 
which by their Inherent nature absolutely 
demand national handling. 

And lastly we must take stock of our¬ 
selves. We must decide once and for all ex¬ 
actly what functions we wish to have Gov¬ 
ernment assume. We must determine to 
what degree we wish to restrict Individual 
liberties by governmental control. Wc must 
keep ever before us the fact that we cannot 
"have our cake and eat It too." We cannot 
try to outpromise each other and believe that 
we can have a Government that engages 
In the regulation of all forms of human ac¬ 
tivity and leave us still free men. The fatal 
error of this kind of thinking has been dem¬ 
onstrated over and over again in a Fascist 
Italy, in a Nazi Germany, and in every to¬ 
talitarian government. 

Our Nation must decide whether it will be 
made up of free Individuals or of vassals. 
Having once determined this issue, we should 


then hue strictly to the line in shaping the 
kind of government that we have decided 
upon. Again, the Republican Party must 
have the courage to lead in this important 
imdertaking. 

To the accomplishment of these purposes 
every patriotic American should pledge him¬ 
self. As I have said, I believe that they can 
only be accomplished through the medium 
of the Republican Party, and only then if the 
Republican Party adheres to the sound prin¬ 
ciples which Abraham Lincoln so nobly 
espoused. But if we have the courage and the 
conviction our party can lead this Nation 
from the morass into which it has fallen and 
upon a genuine crusade for our America. 

We have Just won history’s most terrible 
war. We have spent the lives of our young 
men and women to achieve it. We have been 
fighting to preserve our American way of life. 
We '^ave fought to keep the right of govern¬ 
ment for the common people, the. it may be 
exercised by them and on their behalf. 

In peace we may lose it if wc do not pro¬ 
tect It well. 

On another day the man whose birthday 
we celebrate spoke of another threat to our 
national existence. Those eloquent words are 
written upon the heart of every schoolboy 
and schoolgirl in America. And yet they 
ring as true today as they did when he gave 
them years ago. As Republicans, but more 
as Americans, we should heed them today 
and rhould rise to the challenge which they 
carry. 

On this one hundredth and thirty-seventh 
anniversary of the birthday of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln I urge that "Wc here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation, under God. shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Los Angeles County Dairy Area Has 
Greatest Testing Program—Eighteenth 
Congressional District, California, Is 
Portion of This National Achievement 

in Dairy Industry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud to call attention of Members and 
all who may read the same, to the write¬ 
up which I herein include with my re¬ 
marks, which article appeared in that 
authoritative magazine of the dairy in¬ 
dustry, to wit, the California Dairyman, 
published in the prosperous and pro¬ 
gressive city of Hynes, which is JUFt one 
of the numerous busy towns in the 
Eighteenth Congressional District. This 
article was in the February 1946 number. 
I commend its factual recitals therein 
set forth to my colleagues from Minne¬ 
sota, Iowa, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
York. In fact, the record herein printed 
bears out what I have frequently related 
about the size of the herds in the Eight¬ 
eenth Congressional District and in the 
rest of Los Angeles County. The last 
line of this article mentions Long Beach, 
my home city. It docs so, however. 
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merely to fix a sort of boundary line for 
the ared at that point. As the largest 
herds of these remarkable cows are 
generally located to the northeast of my 
home city and in and about the prosper¬ 
ous communities of Hynes, Clearwater, 
Norwalk, Downey, Artesia. Bellflower, 
Compton, Lynwood, Southgate, Signal 
Hill, Lakewood. 

The contents of this magazine article 
will further explain my position taken 
on this floor at aP times in the interests 
of and for the protection of this great 
food-producing industry. 

RejDorts to me from time to time show 
that the herds of the Eighteenth Con¬ 
gressional District, uniformly maintain 
their high place—up in the top brack¬ 
ets—in all tests. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this article further 
makes it clear that not only does the 
Eighteenth District of California have 
the great naval iacilities at Long Beach, 
and the great shipyards there, too, but 
it likewise has some of the greatest air¬ 
craft factories as well as these achieving 
dairy herds with flourishing towns, small 
farms, happy Presides; the great oil fields 
of Signal Hill and Long Beach tidelands, 
and the world port of Long Beach. These 
are some of the reasons I remind my col¬ 
leagues for my varied and expressed in¬ 
terests in legislation relating to industry; 
agriculture; labor and management; 
manufacturing; Navy and Army; ship¬ 
building and marine, and of course, along 
with all these I mention arc the hundreds 
of thousands of happy homes. But— 
newer enough housing, Mr. Speaker. 

Here is the magazine article: 

HATS OFF TO THE DAIRYMAN 

Los Angelos County dairymen hung up a 
record of 406.4 pounds of butterfat per cow 
for all cows In their herds, those milking as 
well as the dry stock. Figured on the milking 
herd alone, the year’s production amounted 
to 490 pounds of butterfat, says Earl Maharg, 
of the Agricultural E.xtenslon Service, Uni¬ 
versity of California, 

These high rates of production exceed those 
of any other section In the United States, he 
points out, and are the result of careful feed¬ 
ing. a rather rapid cow replacement program 
on the basis of cow-testliig records, and good 
herd management. 

Individual high record.s of production were 
also attained, he said, citing an animal in 
North Hollywood which produced 862 pounds 
of butterfat and another in Azusa. 810 
pounds. In addition, there were two herds of 
over 250 cows each with 506 and 618 pounds 
of butterfat and one 100-cow dairy with an 
average of 493 pounds per cow. Seven groups 
of five selected animals produced from 522 to 
722 pounds of butterfat per cow. 

“This remarkable production has been 
achieved by Los Angeles County dairymen In 
spite of an extremely adverse feed situation, 
difficulty In securing suitable cows for re¬ 
placement and trying dairy help conditions. 
Cow replacement troubles lowered the herd 
average butterfat production this year as 
compared to 1944 by some 16 pounds, because 
dairymen were forced to keep more dry stock 
and older cows which should have gone to 
the butcher,” said Maharg. 

“The feed situation promises little Im¬ 
provement during at least the first part of 
1946 because of transportation difficulties. 
It is more critical now than at any time dur¬ 
ing the war period. With this condition, 
dairymen may have difficulty maintaining 
milk production at comparable levels during 
1946.” 


According to Maharg, there were 20,200 
cows under test in the county’s cow testing 
association at the end of the testing year, 
October 31, 1945. This total is the greatest 
for any association in the United States and, 
In fact, exceeds the numbers of cows in all 
associations in all but six States. He points 
out that Los Angeles County has the largest 
number of dairy cows of any county in the 
United States. This is not due to the size ot 
the county, he says, because 76 percent of the 
dairy cows are concentrated in a relatively 
small area between Los Angeles. Long Beach, 
and the Orange County border. 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this great 
Nation of ours was founded on a new 
continent, in a new concept of the rela¬ 
tions of man to man. It never ceases 
to thrill me when I read the opening 
words of our immortal Constitution: 

We, the People of the United States, In 
Order to form a more perfect Union; es¬ 
tablish Justice, Insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty tc ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 

It says, “We, the People,” Mr. Speak¬ 
er, that means all the people. It docs 
not mean just a few people who believe 
themselves privileged. It says and 
means all the people. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
shocked by the revelations made in re¬ 
cent weeks regarding the procedures of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the attitudes of its staff. I 
am not alone. Mr. Speaker, and I think 
there is not a Member of this House who 
will not be shocked when the full story is 
told. It is apparent that the employees 
of this committee should themselves be 
investigated. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, Mr. Speaker, I am inserting 
a letter which I wrote yesterday to the 
chairman regarding the improper pro¬ 
cedures of the committee counsel. Mr. 
Ernie Adamson, and the remarks attrib¬ 
uted to one Chester Nickolas, who, I am 
pleased to have learned since writing the 
letter, is no longer an employee of the 
committee. My letter does not and can¬ 
not tell the whole sordid story. It docs 
expre.ss my sorrow that such people 
should have been permitted a place on 
the staff of a House committee. It will 
be to the interest of the committee to be 
more careful In selection of the staff and 
not permit any one member to try to de¬ 
termine the choice or the actions of the 
committee. 

Too, I think the whole House has a 
duty and a right to know what is going 
on In this committee, which we have 
clothed with certain powers to investigate 


aptual un-American activities, and not to 
indulge in witch hunts. We all remem¬ 
ber what the old Dies committee did to 
our colleague the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia I Mr. Havenner] by conducting a 
secret “investigation” and a one-man 
“hearing” deep in the heart of Texas 
with perjured witnesses, and then mak¬ 
ing a sudden and unauthorized pub¬ 
lic disclosure of the secret “testimony.” 
We remember the willful and deliberate 
smearing of other Members and of out¬ 
standing Americans. We know, too. that 
there were a good many of us honored by 
investigative files by the old Dies com¬ 
mittee. How do we know that this pres¬ 
ent committee, without the knowledge of 
its honorable chairman, even without the 
knowledge of a majority of its members, 
is not secretly investigating every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress who does not meet the 
approval of Ernie Adamson? I wish the 
gentleman from Georgia would tell us 
how many Members have been investi¬ 
gated, if any, and who they are, if he 
knows. 

The text of my letter to the chairman 
follows : 

House of Representative.s, 

Committee on Rules, 

Washington. D. C., February 18. 1946. 
Hon. John S. Wood, 

Chairman. Committee on Un-American 
ActMtics, House of Representatives, 
Washington. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman : I find myself 
horror-struck at the callous indifference to 
the express mandates of this body indicated 
by the Hitlerlike statements of certain em¬ 
ployees of the House Committee on Un- 
/merlcan Activities. With full confidence 
In your own integrity and your freedom from 
intolerance and bigotry, I cannot believe that 
you have or have had any knowledge of these 
statements, as reported in full detail by the 
dally press; and 1 am confident you will be as 
shocked ns I to learn that these statements 
have been mouthed by obscure individuals 
who, cloaked In the power of a congressional 
committee, take advantage of that power to 
flout good taste and the dignity of this body, 
contemptuous of the rights of citizens and 
equally contemptuous of their employers, 
employers, the committee that hires them. 

I refer particularly to a recent statement 
Issued by the bfjard of directors of the Great¬ 
er New York Federation of Churches, affili¬ 
ated with the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. This statement carries 
within It an extract from the sworn affidavit 
of Professor Clyde Miller of Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, who reports on a 
conversatio i he held with Ernie Adamson, 
the prolific letter-writer and counsel of your 
committee, and with one Nikolas, identified 
a:, an investigator. Professor Miller’s affidavit 
states that Nikolas, in the presence of Mr. 
Adamson, remarked: 

“You should tell your Jewish friends that 
the Jews In Germany stuck their necks out 
too far and Hitler took care of them and that 
the same thing will happen here unless they 
watch their steps." 

This shameful, degraded type of thinking, 
this obscene statement that could have been 
inspired only by a Goebbels or a Btrelcher, 
deserves the severest censure. It warrants 
an investigation by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities of Its own employees, 
not only of these two but of all. Such state¬ 
ments as those attributed by Professor Miller 
to the investigator, without censure from 
his superior, are as un-American as they are 
vile, and for counsel and Investigator of a 
committee sworn to defeat subversive activity 
to publicly exhibit so Nazl-llke an attitude 
and mentality suggests that your committee, 
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no matter how laudable your purpose. Is 
finding Its honest efforts subverted, twisted 
and torn by your own employees, or even 
that you may unsuspectingly harbor sub¬ 
versive Individuals on your committee rolls. 

I am not alone In my deep feeling of indig¬ 
nation. Nor are the directors of the New 
York Federation alone in their wrath. Great 
newspapers such as the Washington Post, 
the Dss Moines Register, the Scripps-Howard 
papers, have called attention to the un- 
American activities of your committee’s own 
employees, and to the manner in which the 
employees, especially Adamson, have exceeded 
their authority, outraged propriety, and 
mocked the American principles of fairness 
and honesty. In their attempts to harass, 
discredit, and destroy American organiza¬ 
tions and individuals, possibly without 
knowledge of the full membership of the 
committee. 

It is slgniflcant that the committee gave to 
Gerald L. K. Bmlth an open forum to vent 
that sedltlonlst’s Fascist bill before members 
of the press; yet counsel has admitted he is 
too busy to go over thi.*? man’s record of un- 
American activities and utterances, while 
he finds time, curiously enough, to bring 
before the committee in closed executive 
session Dr. Edward Barsky. an eminent sur¬ 
geon, because Dr. Barsky is cliairman of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, an 
organization committed to giving succor to 
Spanish -epuDllcan refugees, by administer¬ 
ing the financial aid given by such groups as 
Unitarian Service Committee and the Quak¬ 
ers Is it un-American to be charitable, to 
extend the helpful hand of kindliness and 
humanity to men and women and children 
who are homeless, hungry, ill. and destitute? 
Yet such a man as Dr. Barsky, such an or¬ 
ganization as the Anti-Fascist Refugee Com¬ 
mittee. licensed and approved by the Presi¬ 
dent’s War Control Board, arc commanded, 
at the whim of your committee’s employees, 
to produce their books and records, submit 
themselves to the inquisitorial tactics of the 
Nazi-minded counsel, while the same counsel 
treats a professed Fascist like G. L. K, Smith 
with kindness, tolerance, and brotherly un¬ 
derstanding. 

This incident Is not unique. Your com¬ 
mittee has publicly chided counsel lor his 
flouting of congressional procedure, and for 
those letter-writing proclivities which have 
derogated the dignity of a committee of this 
House Despite the fact that counsel has 
been warned to re.spect the wdshes of the 
committee not to try the committees’ in¬ 
vestigations in the press, has time and again 
advised certain portions of the press of the 
names of American citizens and organiza¬ 
tions he intended to pillory. Radio commen¬ 
tators requested by Adamson to submit their 
Fcrlpls to him discovered the request had 
been made a public document. The action 
could have been designed only to smear the 
commentators and to frighten them from 
the air. In spite of your public admonitions, 
counsel has continued his own undignified 
and un-American way. 

Counsel, so much In doubt as to his official 
functions, cannot ven understand the prin¬ 
ciples upon which this great Nation was 
founded. He has objected in several In¬ 
stances to use of the word “democracy.” He 
has questioned the Veterans Against Dis¬ 
crimination, most of whom wear the Purple 
Heart and all of whom are honorable men 
who risked their lives to destroy Hitler tac¬ 
tics In a world of free men; In a letter to 
these veterans, and I quote his words, he 
wrote this shocking sentence; “I wonder If 
you are 8 ufficlentl 3 familiar with the history 
of the United States to be aware that this 
country was not orp nlzed as a democracy.” 
This Is an Insufferable arrogation of judicial 
and legislative powers; the statement, more¬ 
over, is virtually a quotation from another 
professed Fascist, Elizabeth Ollling, three 


times indicated by the Federal grand Jury 
investigating seditious activities. 

Ill the light of his acceptance of the 
Vf.i*omous statement of an underling. I won¬ 
der If his demand that the National Com¬ 
mittee to Combat Anti-Semitism submit to 
his Inquisition does not reflect the same 
bitter bias against American citizens who 
are Jews by religion? In his attack upon 
this group. Adamson dentes a basic tenet of 
the American Constitution, the right of peti¬ 
tion. Aealn to quote bis own stupid words, 
he accused the Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism of “solleltlng money for the purpose 
of controlling the thoughts of American 
citizens.” I am Informed that the member¬ 
ship Includes former Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes and Birhop G. Ashton Old¬ 
ham; and their heinou.s offense was to peti¬ 
tion their friends to support House Correur- 
ren Resolution 89. condemning anti-Semitism 
and racism as un-American. Surely a House 
Committee on Un-American Activities should 
welcome such support, and not permit its 
employees to harass those who arc fighting a 
foreign. Pasrist, and un-American Ideology. 

I am pcr.suaded that counsel has not only 
Imitated but exceeded the unfortunate ex¬ 
cesses: of employees of the old Dies commit¬ 
tee. Such tactics by the Dies committee 
brought not only the committee but the 
Hou.se of Representatives into conlumely 
and disrespect. Pre.sent counsel has shown 
himself to be acting, not for the whole com¬ 
mittee, but for a smaD minority. To protect 
the House, and the committee, surely counsel 
and all employees should be examined care¬ 
fully. and the unprofessional and unproce¬ 
dural activities which have led to criticism 
and public contempt should be forsworn and 
disavowed. 

Respectfully yours. 

A. J. Sabath, 
Member of Congresfi. 


Democracy Has Fallen in With Bad 
Company 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 

or WYOMING 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Montana 
Standard, of Butte, Mont., dated Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1945: 

DEMOCRACY HAS FALLEN IN WITH DAD COMPANY 

We believe that the people of this country 
should return to the practice of calling what 
we have got here a Republic. In the years 
past it has been variously known as a Democ¬ 
racy or a Republic. But the word democracy 
has fallen in with bad company in recent 
years. It no longer means what it used to 
mean. 

We hear of a democracy in Russia. We 
are told that democracy is what the people 
of Poland. Rumania, and Yugoslavia have. 
We are Informed that the Communists of 
China are more democratic than the gov¬ 
ernment of Chlang Kai-shek. 

But we get suspicious about democratic 
freedom of the press when we learn that the 
Government owns all the printing presses 
and newspapers. We get more suspicious 
when we hear that the Bible is being edited 
to conform to democratic principles. We 
are rather skeptical about Just how free 


democrntlc freedom of speech may be when 
we know that the gestapo or some other or¬ 
ganization Is always li.stenlng in. We won¬ 
der about the democratic procedure of toss¬ 
ing a man into Jail and leaving him there 
without a chance to defend himself. We 
question the seizure of people’s property in 
the name of clcmocrary. 

We are curious about how a democratic 
election might be carried out wuth the name 
of only one carulidale on the ballot. 

In our more than a century and a half of 
acquaintance with democracy we have never 
seen it In such queer garb or nF.sQciating with 
such strange people. We have btguii to 
question these strange new benefits which 
masquerade under the name of democraey. 

The peoples of the earth, we believe, al.^,o 
are beginning to wonder about demcoracy. 
Their lives arc regimented and their freedoms 
curtailed us much under this new'-fourid 
democracy as they were under totali¬ 
tarianism. * 

So democracy has become a word of many 
and varied meanings. It no longer means 
what wc have believed it to mean over a long 
period of years. 

Like many other words. Its connolaliuns 
have been broadened so that a host ol sins 
are concealed In it.s flowing skirts. 

In recommending that the people of this 
country take up the use of the word “repub¬ 
lic,” or republican form of government, we 
are merely following the dictates of our own 
Constitution. 

Article IV, section 4. entitled “Republican 
form of government guaranteed: each State 
protected,” says: “Tlie United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a re¬ 
publican form of government, and shall pro¬ 
tect each of them against Invasion, and. on 
application of the legislature, or of the exec¬ 
utive (when the legislature cannot be con¬ 
vened) against domestic violence.” 

Actually, there should not be a wide base 
for argument between usage of the words 
“democracy” and “republic.” 

Democracy is defined by Web.stcr as being 
government by the peopJe; government in 
which the supreme power is retained by the 
people and exercised by representation, as in 
a republic. 

Republic Is defined as a state in w’hich 
the sovereign power resides in a certain body 
of the people, and is exercised by rcpre.senta- 
tives elected by and responsible to them; a 
commonwealth; also, the form of government 
of such a state. 

The difficulty is. as we have said before, 
democracy has fallen in with bad company. 
Until such time ns it is re.scued and has 
been shown the error of its ways we should 
be rarelul about accepting the things which 
arc bring offered under the name “democ¬ 
racy.” 


Lithuania 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19. 1946 

Mr. KELLY of Illinoi.s. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
which I made at a dinner held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., February 
17, 1946, to commemorate the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the independence 
of Lithuania: 

Speaking for the independeneo of the Re¬ 
public of Lithuania, which i^as established, 
on February 16, 1918, as a modern nation, 
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under a constitutional government; a na¬ 
tion that as early as 1569 showed a de¬ 
termination to achieve Independence—and 
their constant fight to retain that status 
leaves no alternative but to gain that objec¬ 
tive—today we celebrate the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of that memorial day In the 
history of Lithuania. 

The 16th day of February was made pos¬ 
sible by the determination of those gallant 
souls who never quit In their light to achieve 
their independence. 

With the passing of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion of 1905-06, Lithuanians began openly 
to demand the freedom of their country. 

The determination of the voters of Lithu¬ 
anian Governments instructed their rep¬ 
resentatives in all four Dumas to fight lor 
the freedom, the political autonomy, and 
unification of Lithuania. 

The Lithuanian representatives of the 
Duma compiled wfth the wishes of their con¬ 
stituents and always stood for the autonomy 
of the country, and were persistent in their 
demands that Lithuanian people, be given 
the opportunity to determine for them¬ 
selves their political preference. 

The first great war had just begun when 
members of various political factions or¬ 
ganized a political club and committee in 
Viliia 

To the Lithuanians of America they ad¬ 
dressed the following impassioned words: 

“Strenuous and telling times are here. 

“We must emerge fiee, or die fighting for 
freedom 

“I Ithunnians have vitality and strength 
enough to be equals of all other free na¬ 
tion' 

“We must earn the right to mold our own 
destiny and our own future. 

“Now Is the time to take our fate into cur 
hui'ds -nuw or never.” 

With that determination the people of 
Lithuania can be proud, for it has come down 
through the ages— yes; to the present time— 
that you as'^.(‘inbled here liave never faltered 
in ycnir courage. 

During that terrible war, which, like Worla 
War II. almost succeeded in wiping out 
every vestige of civilization and decency, 
Lithuania had to bear hostile invasion and 
suffered severely, the country being devas¬ 
tated alike by alleged friend and avowed foe. 

No people have a stronger claim to the 
right of self-government and independence 
than do the 3.000.000 people of Lithuania. 

For this Independence has been tempo¬ 
rarily set aside because of geographical loca¬ 
tion. 

Many controversial problems have arisen 
since the shooting of the war ceased. 

While official declaration of the ending of 
hostilities has not yet been declared, the 
people of Lithuania and American Lithu¬ 
anians are left in doubt as to what will hap¬ 
pen when the actual peace terms are agreed 
upen. 

We mu.st believe In what President Truman 
said in his Navy Day address in New York 
City on October 27, 1946, in restating the high 
principles and the alms of American foreign 
policy, v/hich is designed to serve peace with 
justice. 

It IS a significant and a gratifying fart 
that the President's 12-point policy clearly 
embociies and reaffirms all those principles 
which were set forth in the statement made 
by the United States Government on July 23. 
194:). and in the Atlantic Charter, both of 
W’hich apply to Lithuania as well as to the 
other Baltic states. 

And 1 quote: 

“Prom the day when the peoples of these 
Republics (Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia) first 
gained Ihcir independent and democratic 
form of government the people of the United 
States have watched Ihclr admirable progress 
in self-government with deep and sympa¬ 
thetic interest. 

“The policy of this Government Is uni¬ 
versally known. 

“The people of the United States are op¬ 
posed to any form of intervention on the 


part of one state, however powerful, In the 
domestic concerns of any other sovereign 
state, however weak. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the convic¬ 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine In which these principles are inher¬ 
ent once again governs the relations be¬ 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice, 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization Itself—cannot be pre¬ 
served.” 

This statement was made in connection 
with the devious processes whercunder the 
political Independence and territorial integ¬ 
rity of the three small Baltic Republics, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia-- were to be 
deliberately annihilated by one of their more 
powerful neighbors. 

It was a clear warning to the Soviet Union 
to avoid unilateial and arbitrary acts and 
to leave the independence o. the Baltic states 
alone. 

However, the Moscow dictatorship, with 
Hitler’s concurrence, thought othcrv/i&e, ard 
the illegal act of anne tlon. based on fraud¬ 
ulent election, which was conducted in an 
atmosphere of threat and compulsion, fol¬ 
lowed on August 3 6. 1940. 

Today. Russia would gain much in a mural 
sense to the world, if the annexation of the 
Baltic states were now made void by the 
supreme Soviet authority in ncco*danee wuth 
the requirements of the Atlantic Charter, 
and the Baltic states would be relieved. 

The principle.s of our American foreign 
policy have a direct be.aring on Lithuania's 
international situation and on her future. 

For we believe in the eventual return of 
sovereign rights and sell-government to all 
peoples who have been deprived of them by 
force. 

We shall approve no territorial ehangc.s in 
any friendly part ol the v/orld unless they 
accord with the freely expres,sed wi.shes of 
the people concerned. 

We shall refuse to recognize any govern¬ 
ment imposed upon any nation by iorce of 
any foreign power. 

In .^ome ea.ses. it may be impossible to 
prevent forceful imposition of such a govern¬ 
ment, But the United States will not recog¬ 
nize any such government. 

We arc convinced that the preservation ol 
peace between nations requires a United 
Nations Organization composed of all peace- 
loving nations of the world who are willing 
Jointly to use force If necessary to Insure 
peacL. That is why, on the 1st of November, 
I Introducea House Resolution 390. which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to carry out the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the 12-polnl program 
of the President of the United States. 

That we are determined that those na¬ 
tions who enjoyed their sovereign rights be¬ 
fore the war will again enjoy the right 
self-government, and. to give active support 
to the principles hereinbefore referred to, 
that the President of the United Slates and 
the Secretary of State give active support, 
and devote their efforts and influence with 
the nations of the world, to secure to the 
people of the Republic of Lithuania a resto¬ 
ration of their independence and the right 
of free and democratic election after armies 
of other nations have left, and Lithuanian 
refugees have been repatriated to their 
homeland. 

I have known American people of Lithu¬ 
anian descent, and I never knew u more 
loyal group of Americans—people like Pete 
Zuris, Anthony Oils, A1 Kumskls and many 
others who have carried on the fight here 
in America, undying and unselfish In their 
devotion to the cause of Lithuania’s inde¬ 
pendence. determined, like us all, that Lithu¬ 
ania and other small countries in the Baltic 
states shall not be used again as buffer na¬ 
tions, for the protection of warring nations. 

For It used to be that in discussion of the 
rights and defenses of nations, the question 


of control of certain so-called buffer states 
was frequently raised, and, in many cases, 
the Justification, on a basis of defense, 
through buffer states, was recognized—but 
not any more, for with atomic energy and 
bombs, there is no cause for the words or 
uses of buffer states. 

No man can know a Lithuanian without 
discovering that a never-dying passion for 
the Independence of his country is eating 
into his soul. 

Out of the depths there comes a cry from 
this nation which lor centuries has been 
forced to be inarticulate. 

It Ifa not a demand for privilege, for terri¬ 
tory to which it might have only a historical 
claim; it is a cry for life, and if we really be¬ 
lieve in our own professions, if the traditions 
of 1776 have not been effaced, if the defini¬ 
tion of self-determinism with which Presi¬ 
dent W'lson sought ;o change the evil 
systems of lust and avarice in Europe and 
the rest of the world after the First World 
War still lives, we Americans must listen to 
this cry from the core of the hearts of the 
Ifithuaiiians. 

We cannot clcst* our ears to it. 


Lumber 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under k'ave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include a 
letter from a lumber company at Broad¬ 
water. Nebr, 

Mr. Speaker. It is quite apparent that 
the regulations on lumber, coming from 
Washington, will work a definite hard¬ 
ship on the small lumber companies and 
communities, because they are not pre¬ 
pared for a mass production of homes. 
P. R. 33 will make it impossible for the 
small lumber dealer to get lumber unless 
he resorts to illegal methods. It will 
make it impossible for him to secure lum¬ 
ber which will be badly needed by the 
farmers for the building of grain bins 
and the necessary repairs on the farm. 

Regulations do not build homes. We 
need less regulation and more freedom 
for the individual. 

Mr. Speaker, several weeks ago, I called 
attention to the fact that in 1945 we ex¬ 
ported 750,000,000 feet of lumber. We 
are still exporting a great deal of lum¬ 
ber. The lumber is being exported be¬ 
cause the mills can get a higher price for 
the lumbe’* they export. Lumber is not 
being finished and processed, because the 
raw unfinished lumber brings more, in 
many instances, than the finished lum¬ 
ber. Government regulations have pro¬ 
duced this ridiculous situation. The fol¬ 
lowing letter indicates the reaction of 
the small lumber companies in Ne¬ 
braska. 

FO.STER Lumber Co., 
Broadwater, Nchr., February 13, 1946. 

Re CPA PR 33 and dirertion 1 to PR 33. 
Hon. A, L. Mtu.er, 

House Office Building. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman : We wish to solicit your 
aid In abolishing the above regimentation 
regulation, originated by Civilian Production 
Administration and known as PR 33 and 
direction 1 to PR 33. 
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If allowed to operate, it will mean the 
termination of many lumber retailers. There 
is no way left for them to purchase lumber 
and millwork and other building materials, 
unless It be through black-market opera¬ 
tion, and most of us wont do that, as we 
feel, or want to feel, that we are still a 
democratic people, free to operate, free to 
buy and sell, not under a communistic or 
socialistic set-up but through our own free 
enterprise. 

This instrument, evidently constructed by 
some schoolboys and allowed to be put into 
operation, is a most devastating and ruthless 
form of governmental control. Its design 
will Injure—not aid—millions of people. 

The primary course of this Is to aid the 
returned GI, but he Is swindled from the 
start, and In the smaller towns he wont 
even be able to buy a 2 by 4. The farmer 
and rancher is completely stumped; he can’t 
even buy a board to repair a truck or wagon. 
¥niy? Because of a Government regulation 
that stops distributors from buying building 
material for distribution, a method employed 
In foreign countries for many years, and a 
failure, a back-set to any progressive nation. 

We who are In the smaller localities can¬ 
not get H/H rating because It Is not suited 
to mass regimentation of homes. 

This brief outline should give you an Idea 
of the lethal effect of PR. 33. and when you 
get Into the thing you will find a lot of 
reasons why the regulation should be done 
away with. Will you go after this thing 
and hit it hard? 

Yours truly, 

K. W. Camden, Manager, 


The Gentlemiii From Illinoii, Mr. Lincoln 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein a short article pre¬ 
pared by Thomas I. Starr, of Detroit, 
Mich., entitled “The Gentleman From 
Illinois. Mr. Lincoln.” Mr. Starr is edi¬ 
torial director of the Michigan Bell, em¬ 
ployees’ magazine of the Michigan BeU 
Telephone Co., of Detroit. 

This is an especially fine article on Lin¬ 
coln the Congressman. We all know 
that he served but one term in the House 
of Representatives, from 1847 to 1849. 

Mr. Starr is also the author of a book 
published in 1941 entitled “Lincoln’s 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Address Against Ex¬ 
tending Slavery.” 

the gentleman from ILLINOIS, MR. LINCOLN 

Peter Cartwright was a Methodist preacher, 
an old-fashioned circuit rider, famous 
througoiit Illinois as on exhorter and an 
evangelist. He hated sin and slavery, and 
against either he could preach a sermon of 
great intensity and length. 

The same Peter Cartwright, rugged at 60, 
was a politician—a Jackson Democrat, and a 
good one. His was the skill to combine 
preaching with politics, and this dual ability 
had earned him prominence both in pulpit 
and in party, and, some years earlier, a term 
In the Illinois State Legislature. To win that 
office he had defeated an unknown young 
stripling from the little village of New Salem. 
Hence he could claim the distinction of be¬ 
ing the only man who ever defeated Abraham 


Lincoln in a popular election, the only time 
Lincoln was ever defeated In a direct vote 
of the people. 

But this election was a matter of history 
in May 1846, when the Whigs of the Seventh 
Illinois District gave Lincoln the unanimous 
nomination as their candidate for Congress; 
and the Democrats picked Cartwright. Once 
more the rail splitter and the preacher were 
pitted In the political arena. This time the 
odds were different. Lincoln was not the 
unknown stripling from New Salem; he was 
a highly successful practicing attorney in 
Springfield. During the preceding 14 years 
he had served four terms in the legislature, 
had gained a place of leadership in the Whig 
Party, and had twice been a Whig Presiden¬ 
tial elector. He was known throughout the 
State of Illinois, if not personally at least 
by reputation. Cartwright, In the meantime, 
had gone on preaching, saving souls for the 
Lord and the Democratic Party. 

When Lincoln received the nomination it 
was generally known and accepted in the 
convention that he would not seek a second 
term, if elected to the first. For some years 
there had been a gentleman’s agreement be¬ 
tween several leading Whigs In the district 
that the office would be rotated, and the 
agreement was binding between three men: 
John J. Hardin, Edward D. Baker, and Lin¬ 
coln. 

Both Lincoln and Cartwright were good 
campaigners and each had many loyal 
friends. Cartwright, however, had an ad¬ 
vantage over Lincoln. He could carry his 
campaign Into the pulpits of the district, 
and he did. Speaking at a revival meeting 
In Springfield one evening he was approach¬ 
ing the climax of his camp-meeting oratory 
when he stopped suddenly and shot two ques¬ 
tions to his audience: 

“Will all of you who expect to go to 
heaven stand up?" 

As he phrased his second question he no¬ 
ticed Lincoln seated on a back seat: ’’Will 
all of you who want to go to heaven stand 
up?" 

All who didn’t get to their feet on the first 
question came up on the second, all except 
Lincoln. Bald the preacher, "The sole ex¬ 
ception is Mr. Lincoln, who has not re¬ 
sponded to either Invitation. May I in¬ 
quire of you, Mr. Lincoln, where are you 
going?" 

"To Congress." 

And he did, by a majority of 1,500 votes, 
carrying 8 of the district’s 11 counties by a 
larger vote than Henry Clay had received In 
the PrcsldeLtlal race, 2 years earlier. 

Given $200 to use toward his campaign ex¬ 
penses, Lincoln returned $199.25 after the 
election, explaining to the donor that he 
hadn’t needed the money. "I made the can¬ 
vass on my own horse; my entertainment, 
being at the houses of friends, cost me noth¬ 
ing; and my only outlay was 75 cents spent 
for a barrel of cider to treat some farm¬ 
hands." 

Campaign costs for a Congressman have 
gone up in recent years. 

Cartwright had said that a vote for a Whig 
was a vote for the devil, and, apparently, Lin¬ 
coln didn’t believe in taking chances. It Is 
a matter of record—and the Springfield poll 
book of that election is still in evidence to 
prove it—that Lincoln cast his vote for Cart¬ 
wright. 

Lincoln was the only Whig elected to the 
Thirtieth Congress from Illinois. Today peo¬ 
ple the world over know that Abraham Lin¬ 
coln was a President of the United States; 
but very few, even In the United States, know 
that our sixteenth President served a term in 
the House of Representatives. 

Lincoln was a war President. He was also 
a war Congressman. When he took the Presi¬ 
dential oath in 1861 the Nation was on the 
eve of the Civil War. The United States had 
been at war with Mexico for nearly 18 months 
when Lincoln entered Congress. While ac¬ 
tual fighting had virtually ended 2 months 


earlier, when Gen. Winfield Scott had stormed 
Mexico City in a 2-day battle and had raised 
the United States flag over the palace, there 
were still a couple of American armies In the 
field, and a state of war existed until ended 
by treaty in March 1848. 

During the 16 months between the election 
and the time he took office Lincoln went 
about his routine of life as a lawyer. Busy 
almost dally in the State and Federal courts, 
he nevertheless kept a watchful eye on the 
progress of the war, but made few comments 
on It. 

Hostilities between the two nations had 
been trought about by a number of situa¬ 
tions, beginning with the secession of Texas 
from Mexico. For a time Texas maintained 
Its independence, but shortly came into the 
United States. Mexico hadn't liked that. 
But the Texas matter was only one of a num¬ 
ber of grievances. Certain pressure groups 
In the United States had covetous eyes on 
California and New Mexico, both pieces of 
Mexican territory. Inclined to be unstable, 
the Mexican Government was subject con¬ 
stantly to rebel groups within its midst; and 
American interests, by favoring one group 
or another, helped to keep it unstable. The 
southern slave States wanted more areas in 
which to extend slavery. Secretly President 
James K. Polk seemed to be operating on the 
theory of Frederick the Great—take posses¬ 
sion first, and negotiate afterward. 

The troubles reached the shooting stage 
when a detachment of American troops, com¬ 
manded by Gen. Zachary Taylor, was ordered 
by Polk to enter disputed territory because 
Polk had heard that Mexican troops had 
crossed the Rio Grande headed in the direc¬ 
tion of the same territory. They met: the 
battle was on; and Americans were killed. 
As soon as the news reached Washington, 
Polk was ready to submit a skillfully worded 
message to Congress, stating that war existed, 
and that It had been commenced by Mexico 
on American soil. 

The Whigs as a party were In violent op¬ 
position to the spirit of the conflict, terming 
It a war of aggression and an unlawful act 
on the part of President Polk to add more 
territory to the United States. Lincoln com¬ 
mented that the action of the President re¬ 
minded him of the old farmer who said, 
"I am not greedy about land; I only want 
What ’Jlnes' mine." 

Lincoln could have gone to Congress in 
December 1846, had he desired. Edward D. 
Baker, the Incumbent, had resigned his seat 
to accept a commission In the Army. It was 
offered to Lincoln, but he declined, possibly 
because the law business was extremely active 
at that time for the Congressman-elect. 
During the month of December, he appeared 
In four cases In the Menard Circuit Court, 
once In the United States Circuit Court at 
Springfield, and six times In the State su¬ 
preme court. 

In addition to his law practice, twice dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer of 1847 he went 
out from Springfield to deliver temperance 
lectures In nearby communities. According 
to the record, he persuaded three to “take 
the pledge" at Middle Lick Creek, but met 
with no success at Langston’s Settlement. 
But he did make one Journey, early in July, 
which is of significance. Lincoln made his 
first visit to Chicago, 200 miles away, as a 
delegate to the River and Harbor Convention. 
The fact that it took him 3 days to make the 
Journey by stagecoach may have been one of 
the reasons why he was alw’ays a strong ad¬ 
vocate for the building of railroads and other 
Internal Improvements. 

At that time, Chicago had a normal popula¬ 
tion of 16,000. The record states that 20,000 
official delegates and visitors from all over the 
country assembled there for the 3-day meet¬ 
ing. The convention had been called to pro¬ 
test against President Polk’s veto of a bill 
making appropriations for rivers and har¬ 
bors, and to otherwise strengthen the cause 
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of Intornal improvements. While Polk was 
devoting his attention to the adding of more 
territory, these delegates were concerned 
W'ith the development and Improvement of 
that which they already had. 

Horace Greeley, who covered the event for 
the New York Tribune, reported that it was 
the largest meeting ever held in America. 
Actually, it was a great Whig mass meeting, 
although little mention was made of the 
war, Thurlow Weed, of Albany, was an¬ 
other of the hundred or so newspapermen 
present. Daniel Webster and Thomas Ben¬ 
ton marie long and able speeches; so did 
Tom Corwin, of Ohio. Edward Bates, who 
was to be Lincoln’s Attorney General 14 years 
later, was the chairman. Another speaker, 
slightly more con.servntive in his outlook 
than others, was David Dudley Field, of New 
Yoik, and to him Linctrin was asked to make 
answer. The next day, Greeley's Tribune 
said, “In the afternoon Hon. Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, a tall specimen of an Illlnnisian * * * 
wa.s called out, and spoke briefly and hap¬ 
pily in reply to Mr. Field.” Lincoln was 
getting to be better known, and his rcpiha- 
tlon was growing beyond the bounds of the 
Prairie State. 

* m * * m 

Lincoln, or possibly it was Mary, had de¬ 
cided that the family would accompany the 
new Congressman to Washington when the 
term opened in December. They started 
getting ready on October U3 by giving a lease 
on the comfortable Springfield home lor 
$7.50 per month, reserving one of the upper 
bedrooms—which Mary had caused to be 
built during a long absence when he was 
traveling tlie circuit—for the storing of their 
furniture. 

Mary, In sort of an 1-told-you-so attitude, 
delerinined that they would go by way of 
her old home in Lexington. Ky. She had 
left Lexington 8 years before with not the 
be'^t of relations existing between her.'clf 
and her .stepmother; but now she could le- 
turn to v.sit and lake along a Congressmnn- 
cleet .and two fine sons—Boh. 4, and Eddie, 
a year and a half old as evidence that she 
hadn’t done too badly for herself. 

Two days Inter, on’ the twenty-fifth, the 
Lincoln family commenced the 9-day Jour¬ 
ney t(j Lexington, It required travel by 
stage, river ho.at. and rail, and the Springfield 
paptr carri»>cl this personal note in its next 
edit inn: 

“Mr. Lincfjln, the Member of CongrcLs-elect 
frcin thi.s district, has just set out on his way 
to Washington. His iuniily is with him; they 
intend to vi.sit thejr friends and relatives in 
Kentucky belore they take up the line i;f 
marcli for the .seat of government. Succe.ss 
to our talented Member of Congress. He will 
find many men in Congress who possess twice 
the good looks and not half the good sen.?© 
of tAir own representative ” 

For 3 W’eeks the Lincolns of Illinois were 
guests in the home of the T( cids of Kentuckv. 
Fir.-it ciLizeii of the same city, and intimate 
friend of the Tcdd family, was Henry Clay, 
thrice the Whig Pre.sldentinl noiniiioe. 
Tilde’s an old story that Mary Todd, when a 
little girl, had once told the sage of Ahlilaiid 
that the man she would marry when she grew 
up would be the President of the United 
States. Could he or she have remembered 
that childish prediction when she pre.sentcd 
her tall husband to Mr. Clay? But it Is 
known that Lincoln and Clay visited several 
ilm^s during the stay in Lexington, and 
Whig policies and the Mexican War were the 
subject of their conversations. Also, Lincoln 
lieard Clay deliver a 211,-hour oration in 
Lexington’s Market Sriuarc; and still ringing 
in his ears W'hen he took his seat in Congress, 
3 weeks later, was the retired statesman's 
thundering pronouncement that “this is no 
W'ar of defense, but one (that is) unnecessary 
and of oflensivc aggression.” 

***** 

The Thirtieth Congress, w’hlch convened 
at noon on December 6, 1847, was perhaps 


the ablest and stormiest that had ever as¬ 
sembled in Washington. The Whigs con¬ 
trolled the House, but there were able and 
noted leaders in both parties. The eloquence 
of Daniel Web.ster still contended with the 
philosophy of John C. Calhoun for the mas¬ 
tery of a Senate wherein sat three of Lin¬ 
coln’s four 1860 Presidential opponents: 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois; John Bell, of 
Tennessee; and Sam Houston, of Texas, 
Houston was a picturesque figure who wore a 
Navajo blanket ns a part of his senatorial 
all ire. 

Here also were Hannibal Hamlin. Senator 
from Maine, and Simon Cameron, from 
Pcnn.sylvnnia. Hamlin was to be Lincoln’s 
first-term Vice Prefeldeiit; and Cameron, 
Lincoln’s flr.st Secretary of War. Jefferson 
Davis, who, like Lincoln, had been born In 
a Kentucky log cabin, and who was destined 
to become the President of the Confederate 
States of America, was the Senator from 
Mi.s&issippl, In the House of Representa¬ 
tives were two other noted men W'ho were 
to hold high ofllces in the Conlederncy: Alex¬ 
ander H. Stevens, the Vice President, and 
his intimate friend, Robert Toombs, the Con¬ 
federate Secretary of Slate. 

In the House and Senate of that Thirtieth 
Congre.ss were many men from both North 
and S-iuth, none of whom ever dreamed that 
their future was to be so closely associated 
with that of the lean 38-year-old Whig oc¬ 
cupying seat No. 194 in the obscure back row 
of the House Chamber. 

Here in the House was Lincoln’s second- 
term Vice President, Andrew Johnson, the 
tailor from Tennessee, who would become 
the President after his as.sasslnation. Hero 
was George Ashmun, from Massachusetts, 
who would be the chairman of the S cond 
National Republicntion Convention which 
was to give Abraham Lincoln the Presiden¬ 
tial nomination 13 years later. Here also was 
Lincoln’s future Secretary of the Interior, 
Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana; and two who 
were to be Lincoln’s State Dep.xrtment ap¬ 
pointees: George P. Marsh, future Minister 
to Italy, and Joshmi R. Giddlng:?. whom 
Lincoln sent to Canada as consul general. 

Here also was James Pollock, a later Gov¬ 
ernor of Pennsylvania, whom Lincoln named 
Director of the Mini; and who. in the darkest 
days of the rebellion, coined the first 2-cent 
piece placing thereon the phrase "In God 
We Tiust." As a coin in the United Stales 
monetary syslein. the 2-crnt piece was short¬ 
lived, but the phi use has been on almost 
every United States coin since that date. 

There were many others of ociual fame and 
comparable ability in that Thirtieth Con¬ 
gress. As a Miciiigan resident, I cite two 
future governors of our Slate, Robert Mc¬ 
Clelland, of Monroe; and Kingsley S. Bing¬ 
ham, of Green Oak, in Livingston County, 
v.ho were fellow Representatives of Abraham 
Lincoln. And Senator Lewis Cuss had al¬ 
ready served Michigan as our first territorial 
g(jvernor after the British occupation. Some 
others whose names are woven Into the his¬ 
tory of America were David Wilmot, of Wil- 
mot Proviso fame, who came to that Con¬ 
gress from Peiinsylvanin; Horace Greeley, 
New York editor who undoubtedly remem¬ 
bered Lineoln from the River and Harbor 
Convention; Amos Tuck, of New Hampshire; 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia; and Tom Corwin, 
of Ohio, who was Lincoln’s minister to 
Mexico. Some mention, too, should be made 
of William A. Newell, of New Jersey, who is 
credited with the founding of the Life Saving 
Service, which later was to become the 
United States Coast Guard. And there are 
reasons why we should not overlook Robert 
C. Schenck, Congressman from Ohio. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself In the Civil War, became 
United States Minister to England, and there 
achieved distinction by Introducing to the 
English the honorable American game of 
“draw poker.” 

Foremost on the roster of the House of 
Representatives was John Quincy Adams, 


venerable Whig, the fifth President of the 
United States, who as a boy of 10, and many 
times thereafter, had looked upon Gen. 
George Washington when the latter was the 
leader of the Revolutionary Army. 

This was a Congress of able men, and not 
the least able among them was the gentle¬ 
man from Illinois, the lone Whig who repre¬ 
sented the Seventh District. The great ma¬ 
jority of Congressmen who are remembered 
In later years are so remembered because of 
some law that bears their name. Not so with 
Lincoln. No law ever bore his name, but his 
fame v;ill be perpetuated long after the laws 
of his Gongrosfa are repealed or are forgotten. 
Nul that Lincoln’s single term in Congress 
was spectacular; It wasn’t; although there 
were spectacular moments during which he 
was the loading figure. De.stiny had .selected 
Lincoln to be one of America’s greatest Presi¬ 
dents, and this term in the Thirtieth Con¬ 
gress \;ns a part of the apprenticeship he 
served in prepf4ratlon for that office. 

Lincoln was appointed to serve on two com¬ 
mittees, the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Reads and the Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures ill the War Department. His bills 
were few, the majority of them dealing with 
legislation growing out of the reports of these 
committees. 

Early In the session, while reporting out a 
bill from the Post Office and Post Roads Com¬ 
mittee, his unfailing frankness and honesty 
brought him a stern rebuke from a Member 
of the ITnuso. Lincoln had secured the floor 
and began, “The Committee on the Post Office 
and Pest Roads is composed of five Whigs 
and four Democrats The report has met 
with the approval of all the Whigs and all the 
Democrats but one. I want to say further 
that this”—and right there he was cut short 
by a Member who in no uncertain terms gave 
Lincoln to understand that it was not in 
order to men .ion on the floor of the House 
what had taken place In the committee. 

To tliLs, Lincoln replied with some em- 
bnrras.cmen", "If 1 have been out of order In 
what I have said. 1 take it all hack as far as 
I can.” There wa.s much laughter as he 
continued, “I have no det^ire, I assure y(iU, 
gentlemen, to be out of order; although I 
can never keep long in order.” 

Lincoln may have been unknown in Con¬ 
gress before this incident, but not after. 

As long ns our history books record the 
story of the Mexican War. they will also 
record the so-called Spot Resolutions. Lin¬ 
coln was the author and the sole instigator 
of the Spot Resolutions. They were to be¬ 
come a pahi In his political side for some 
time, c.ausing him some difficulty in his home 
district where he was given the nickname 
“Spotty” Lincoln. But painful though they 
may have been to Lincoln, they were more 
painful to President Polk. In his fir.st mes¬ 
sage to this Congress, Polk hud accused Mex¬ 
ico of invading the territory of the State of 
Texas, striking the first blow, and of shed¬ 
ding the blood of our citizens on "our own 
soil ” Fifteen days alter this message. Lin¬ 
coln presented before the House a series of 
resolutions calling upon the President to In¬ 
form the House whether the “spot” on which 
American blood was linsL shed In the war 
was not within the territory claimed by 
Mexico. 

Lincoln’s Spot Resolutions mercilessly ex¬ 
posed the hollowncs.s of the pleas offered for 
the administration. He asked questions the 
President dared not answer, and the evasion 
which was half forgotten by the country at 
large was never forgotten by those who knew 
the sternness of this tall Member from Illi¬ 
nois. Polk had been guilty of unjust aggres¬ 
sion, he had sent troops where they should 
not have been sent, he had v/ronged the Mexi¬ 
cans. and Lincoln’s resolutions were unpity- 
ing. 

Speaking on his own resolution a few 
days later, Lincoln said, ‘‘The President is 
In no wi.se satisfied with his own position, 
• • • He Is a bewildered, confused, and 
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miserably perplexed man. God grant he 
may be able to show there is not something 
about his conscience more painful than all 
his mental perplexity.” 

The man who framed such an Indictment 
might be a new Member, but he was not 
new to legal studies, and be was not a novice 
in controversy. 

Lincoln was not the only Member of the 
House who spoke on the issue. There was 
another Whig, a little, sawed-off runt from 
Georgia, Alexander H. Stevens by name, fu¬ 
ture Vice President of the Confederacy, and 
a man with a mighty mind, who spoke for 
an hour, saying in part, ”The honor of this 
country does not and cannot require us to 
force and compel the people of any country 
to sell theirs. • • • The principle of 

waging war against a neighboring people to 
compel them to sell their country is not only 
dishonorable, but disgraceful and Infamous.” 

Little Alex Stevens, from Georgia, and the 
tall gentleman from Illinois were “charter” 
members of an unusual Inner circle among 
the Whigs In the Thirtieth Congress. They 
were the founding members of a group known 
as the ”Young Indians.” a group organized 
for the intent purpose of nominating Gen¬ 
eral Taylor for the Presidency. The center 
of activities for the Toung Indians was 
around the table in Mrs. Sprigg's boarding 
house, where Lincoln and several other Whig 
Representatives resided. The Sprigg board¬ 
ing house was located on a spot now occu¬ 
pied by the fountain In front of the Library 
of Congress. It Is said that at the Sprigg 
table Lincoln was the most popular boarder, 
due largely to his ready fund of stories and 
illustrative anecdotes, which always found 
ready listeners. He never told a story twice, 
and always he appeared to have an endless 
repertoire, each one of which was pertinently 
adapted to some passing event. 

Mention should likewise be made of one or 
two other spots which were familiar to Lin¬ 
coln. There was the bowling alley in James 
Caspar!*6 hotel, opposite the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. on a site which is now a part of 
the Capitol grounds. Here Lincoln spent 
many evenings bowling with other Members 
of Congress and, as usual, delighting them 
with his stories. As a bowler his average 
wasn’t as high as was his personal popularity 
with the bowlers. 

Another resort of Lincoln was in the post- 
office of the House. Here his favorite seat, 
according to newspaper correspondent Ben 
Perley Poore, was at the left of an open fire¬ 
place. tilted back in his chair, with his legs 
reaching above the chimney Jamb. Poore 
adds. "It was refreshing to the correspond¬ 
ents. compelled as we were to listen to much 
that was prosy and tedious, to hear this 
bright specimen of western genius tell his 
inimitable stories, especially his reminis¬ 
cences of the Black Hawk War.” 

Lincoln was always a good friend of the 
newspapermen. He recognized the power of 
the press and the need of newspapers. In one 
of his committee reports he said, “Our re¬ 
publican institutions can best be sustained 
by . the diffusion of knowledge and the due 
encouragement of a universal spirit of in¬ 
quiry and discussion of public events through 
the medium of the public press.” He Intro¬ 
duced a bill which permitted postmasters 
at county seats to accept subscriptions for 
periodicals and newspapers. 

For Lincoln the Congressional Library and 
the law library in the Supreme Court were 
gold mines of Information In which he dug 
deeply. One librarian recalls that after 
•electing a pile of books, he would tic them 
In a large bandana handkerchief, put 
through the knot a stick which he had 
brought with him. throw the load over his 
ahoulder and march off to his room at Mrs. 
Bprlgg’s. In a few days he would return 
them In the same manner and go off with 
another selection. 

One day during the first session, there was 
a commotion in the House, centering around 


the seat of the aged John Quincy Adams. 
The old man was suffering a stroke from 
which he was not to recover. Says the Con¬ 
gressional Globe, the CoNoazsaiONAL Record 
of that time, “Mr. Adams was removed to 
the Speaker's room, where the air was better.” 
and where, 2 days later, he died. During that 
time the House was adjourned. On one of 
those days, which was the birthday of George 
Washington. Lincoln is known to have visited 
the home and tomb of the first President. 
For Lincoln this, his first visit to Mount 
Vernon, was a pilgrimage of devotion on the 
part of the future President who was to fight 
to preserve the Union which the first Presi¬ 
dent had fought to create. On the following 
Fourth of July Lincoln was present whm 
the cornerstone was placed In the Washing¬ 
ton Monument. 

At the death of ex-President and Congress¬ 
man John Quincy Adams, Lincoln was one of 
those named to the congressional commit¬ 
tee of arrangements, and later marched with 
the cortege which bore the body to its tem¬ 
porary resting place in the congressional 
burying ground. 

The Presidential contest between Gen. 
Zachary Taylor and General and Senator 
Lewis Cass, as do most Presidential contests, 
began on the floor of Congress. This gave 
Lincoln the opportunity to make what is 
known as his Military Heroes speech. It was 
a noble piece of rhetoric, and its delivery 
was a high light of his congressional career 
It gave him opportunity to use his match¬ 
less ability of narrating illustrative stories. 
Lincoln, too, had a military background to 
draw upon for humorous anecdote. Con¬ 
gressman Lincoln’s speech of July 27, 1848, is 
Just as humorous and effective to read today 
as It was nearly a century ago. when it was 
so devastating to the cause of Lewis Cass, 
one of Michigan’s greatest citizens, who un¬ 
doubtedly would have made a better Presi¬ 
dent than did Zachary Taylor. 

The first stormy session of the Thirtieth 
Congress adjourned in the middle of August. 
Mrs. Lincoln and the two boys had already 
returned to Lexington, and later to Spring- 
field; but Lincoln had party duties to per¬ 
form. He had been invited to make an ex¬ 
tended speaking tour in support of the Tay- 
lor-Fillmore ticket Campaign duties kept 
him In Washington for a month, and during 
the following few weeks he spoke once in 
Maryland, and in nine Massachusetts cities. 
Including twice in Boston. Several times he 
addressed two or more audiences In a day. 
In his campaign for Taylor he seemed to be 
trying out his powers as a stump speaker be¬ 
fore audlcnce.s as far different from the pio¬ 
neers of Illinois as one could Imagine. Ho 
met with great success. Audiences were 
large and enthusiastic, frequently following 
him to other towns to hear more. 

Closing his campaign tour at a huge mass 
meeting In Boston’s Tremont Temple, he 
crossed New York State, visited Niagara Palls, 
and boarded the S. S. Globe In the Buffalo 
Harbor, bound for Chicago, ai-ound the Lakes. 
On the morning of Septembcx 28, the Globe 
anchored for an hour or so at Detroit, the 
one and only time he ever saw the future mo¬ 
tor capital. Coming up the Detroit River 
that morning, he had witnessed a sight which 
must have brought back memories of a simi¬ 
lar event of more than 17 years before. A 
lew miles below Detroit, passengers on the 
Globe had watched the efforts of lakemen to 
salvage the S. S. Canada, which had gone 
aground on Fighting Island the night before. 
Back In New Salem, In April 1831, Lincoln’s 
flatboat had gone aground on Rutledge’s mill 
dam In the Sangamon River. Undoubtedly 
the plight of the Canada caused Lincoln to 
renew his efforts toward the perfection of an 
idea he had for removing boats from shoals. 
He applied for a patent on the device before 
he left Washington at the end of the term, 
the following March. 
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Back In Illinois for a chort vacation, he also 
spent some time campaigning vigorously for 
Taylor, who won the November election. Re¬ 
turning to Washington in December, for the 
final session of the Thirtieth Congress, Lin¬ 
coln was named to the committee to plan the 
inauguration. During the few remaining 
months of the term he devoted himself faith¬ 
fully to routine business, participated ac¬ 
tively In discuHsion and debate, and attended 
to his committee duties. 

Many noteworthy Incidents in Lincoln’s 
congressional career I have skipped entirely; 
others are getting only the briefest mention. 
I have said nothing about his slavery atti¬ 
tude or of the bill he Introduced to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Perhaps 
his attitude on slavery can be worded best 
by quoting from a letter he wrot^ prior to bis 
nomination for Congress, because these views 
were consistent with him all during his po¬ 
litical career and until near the end of his 
Presidency: 

“1 hold it to be the paramount duty of us 
In the free States, due to the union of the 
States, and perhaps to liberty itself (paradox 
though it may seem) to let the slavery of 
other States alone; while, on the other hand, 
I hold It to be equally clear that we siiould 
never knowingly lend ourselves, directly or 
Indirectly, to prevent that slavery from dying 
a natural death.” (Letter to William Dudley 
In October 1846.) 

His record In Congress shows that he pro¬ 
moted uniform postal rates, that he favored 
adjusted compensation for soldiers, and that 
he favored Federal aid for the construction 
of highways and other Internal improve¬ 
ments. One of his notable speeches was in 
reply to the President’s veto message against 
Improvement by Federal aid. 

Lincoln never voted or spoke against any 
measure designed to aid in the conduct 
of the war. Always he was found to be 
lined up with the Boldlers, voting for all 
measures favorable to them or to their 
families. At one time he introduced an 
amendment to grant bounty lands to men 
who had served as privates In the Mexican 
War. He also suggested that bounties be 
given to all volunteers In the War of 1812. 
He was faithful to his constituents, per¬ 
formed his duties faithfully, and seldom 
missed a roll call. Through his ready wit, 
his capable command of the English lan¬ 
guage. his unswerving honesty, and his abil¬ 
ity to attack his political enemies on the 
floor of the House, he gained the firm and 
lasting friendship of both Whigs and Demo¬ 
crats. Very early in his career he secured the 
friendship of Daniel Webster, and was a 
frequent attendant by invitation at Web¬ 
ster’s "breakfast club.” 

All Bides and periods of Lincoln's lile are 
worthy of study, but Inasmuch as the great 
work he did In later life was so magnificent. 
It bus almost totally eclipsed his political 
life from young manhood until he came into 
nuliunal prominence. 

Most biographers give much less attention 
to bis congre.ssional career than has born 
given here. They say that he did not come 
into national prominence until his dcbntc.s 
with Douglas in 1858. But 1 venture to say 
that he was nationally known, end was 
something of a political power for nearly a 
decade before that date. 

Came the adjournment of the Thirtieth 
Congress and the inauguration of President 
Taylor. Lincoln didn’t miss a moment of 
It. At an early morning hour he departed 
from the Inaugural ball. Somewhere in the 
crowd he had lost his hat. so he wrapped his 
cloak around his head to shield it from the 
crisp March air, and walked the distance 
back to his boarding house In the darkness 
of the early morning, little dreaming that 
a dozen years from that hour he would be 
the central figure at the inauguration of 
another President. 

The gentleman from Illinois who had oc¬ 
cupied seat No. 104 in the back row of the 
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Chamber of the House of Representatives 
had yielded the floor for the last time. 

* « • • • 

Why was Abraham Lincoln considered a 
success as a politician and as a President? 

To that question there are nearly as many 
answers as there are people to make answer. 

“Lincoln’s success,” says one writer, “was 
due to the Integrity of his soul and the sub¬ 
lime courage that gave the people faith In 
him. In him the common man had faith 
because Lincoln himself was one of the com¬ 
mon men, and he never thought of himself 
as being otherwise. He spoke so simply and 
so clearly that no one ever had to question 
what he meant. There were no vague mes¬ 
sages to the people that could be Interpreted 
in as many ways as there were Interpreters. 
He spoke naturally and without trickery, and 
the people understood him. He spoke as one 
of them gifted with vision, and with a voice 
that could make their Innermost thoughts 
articulate.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s whole philosophy of life 
and his every action was summed up In 
that Cooper Union address, when he said, 
“Let us have faith that right makes might: 
and In that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand It.” 

Would to God that there could rise up in 
our troubled land today another Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Julius H. Barnes Urges Favorable Action 
on Legislation for St. Lawrence 
Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
hearing.s on legislation for the develop¬ 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project are now in progress be¬ 
fore a subcommittee of the Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee of the Senate. One 
of the witnesses appearing in behalf of 
the project yesterday was Julius H. 
Barnes, of Duluth, Minn. Mr. Barnes’ 
testimony was as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 104, ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT 

(Testimony of Mr. Julius H. Barnes, presi¬ 
dent, National St. Lawrence Association, 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on February 
18. 1946) 

Senator Hatch. Will you state your name, 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. Julius H. Barnes, president of 
the National St. Lawrence Association. 

Senator Hatch. Former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr Barnes. That Is right, Senator. 

Senator Hatch. Be seated, Mr. Barnes, and 
proceed In your own way with your state¬ 
ment. 

Mr Barnes. Mr. Chairman, I think you 
might be Interested in knowing that the 
National St. Lawrence Association Is a purely 
voluntary group. It was formed some year 
and a quarter ago in order to make a focal 
point of opinion from men who had served 
long y'^ars in the official study—the Deep 
Water Association, St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Associations—some focal point where the 
opinion could be crystallized and expressed. 
We were naturally urged to employ pro¬ 
moters and embark on a scale of great mem¬ 
bership solicitation. We decided not to do 
thpt. to crystallize around these men who 


had shown their appreciation of the 8t, 
Lawrence and the national interests, crystal¬ 
lize around the men In the various com¬ 
munities whom we would select as in our 
opinion having a reputation for good judg¬ 
ment and public spirit. Today we have In 
the National Association less than 100 mem¬ 
bers, yet by our contact through that mem¬ 
bership I feel that what I can say today does 
represent the community opinion of many, 
many sections and areas and cities. 

This St. Lawrence project has been up sev. 
eral times. In 1934 you will recall It did re¬ 
ceive a majority of the Senate but not the 
necessary two-thirds under the treaty form. 
In 1941, after hearings before the House Riv¬ 
ers and Harbors Committee, that committee 
did recommend It. 17 to 8, and In 2 weeks 
Pearl Harbor stopped any further action at 
that time; it was suspended for the war. 

In 1944 after 16 months' suppression of the 
bill In the Commerce Committee of the Sen¬ 
ate, Senator Aiken made a sacrifleing effort to 
get attention drawn to It. and It was de¬ 
feated 66 to 26 In that form, still containing 
some phases which aroused treaty discussion. 

It Is up again. Senator, I think I express 
the determination of the whole Middle West, 
60,000,000 people, that this question never 
will be settled until It is settled right; and 
when I say that. I want to say why 1 express 
it Just that way. This assoclatioi will never 
make a statement of known ‘naccuracy. It 
will allow the opponents every freedom of 
opinion. If they will take the trouble to base 
their opinion on the consideration ol the ac¬ 
tual facts. That has not always been done. 
There Is sentiment Intertwined with a heart¬ 
felt appreciation that this Is the greatest na¬ 
tional resource left In America today, and a 
determination to press that point upon the 
public until public opinion itself and Con¬ 
gress Is convinced that that is the truth, that 
It is not sectional alone, that it has a national 
application. 

We Americans are, as you know, a senti¬ 
mental people. We fought the Spanish War 
and we released the Philippines and Cuba 
without gain, and we have fought two wars 
since, without any effort to get any material 
gain, but In our own protection and in re¬ 
sponse to the appeal of freemen of this 
world. 

It is 32 years ago that I wrote the first 
article in favor of the St. Lawrence project at 
the request of Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Review 
of Reviews, and I wrote it because my life¬ 
time work at that time In grain exporting 
had given me, I think, an unusual knowl¬ 
edge of what cheap transportation would do 
In market benefits and In the expansion of 
traffic; and every experience I have had In 
the 32 years since—and I have had unusual 
contacts, at home and abroad—has hard¬ 
ened in me the conviction that the first Im¬ 
pression was right, that the vision of what 
It meant to America was justified, and these 
last four tragic years have written dramati¬ 
cally, I think, the Justification of all the fore¬ 
casts that we made. 

I think that In appearing this way I have 
a right to express something of personal 
sentiment, too. My father was in the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, In 
Washington, until I was 10 years old, when 
he moved to Minnesota. My boyish recollec¬ 
tion of the Bureau of Statistics was some 20 
or 30 clerks. I think they are somewhat 
larger than that today. But the adaptation 
to statistics, I am afraid, sometimes creeps 
out in me. I will try to control it so as to 
use only those that Illustrate some vital 
point. 

Father moved to Minnesota slxty-odd years 
ago, because, on the map and In the opinion 
expressed by men of practical business judg¬ 
ment everywhere, the farthest western point 
of deep-water navigation In the heart of this 
great continent must be the place of Intense 
business activity and development. He died, 
over 50 years ago, but he died firm In the 
faith that that will come; and when Z speak 


of personal sentiment I really am moved 
somewhat by that parallel endorsement of 
my business judgment through many types 
of business. 

Moreover, the men with whom he moved 
to Duluth, the early pioneers, were men of 
Just the type that we are proud of In America. 
One of my business associates In Duluth up 
to 20 years ago was Alexander McDougal, who 
came to the Great Lakes In 1860 and sailed 
the Lakes when the Soo had only one lock of 
8 -foot depth. I have heard him tell the re¬ 
sourcefulness of those early pioneers. Before 
we had lighthouses among the dangerous 
rocks of Lake Superior, the fishermen were 
resourceful enough to build wooden frames 
and put through their waste fish, and the 
smell and the gulls and the fog always an¬ 
swered the warning light of today. He has 
told me of the pioneer days In Duluth when 
at one time we had 150,000 buffalo hides 
stored there for shipment in the small ships 
of the early days. Men like that have re¬ 
adapted themselves with the changed condi¬ 
tions. They have been worthy stewards of 
the advantages that nature bestowed on the 
Great Lakes and on the area that rests on It— 
the Middle West. 

I remember that, as Illustrating what this 
has meant in the national economy, that be 
spoke about the rate on the early cargoes of 
war at $4 ton—It is not 80 cents. The rate 
on grain was 18 to 25 cents a bushel—It Is 
now one tenth of that. The development 
of Lake Superior Is one of the romances of 
America. My accent on it Is to show that 
the men who believed, who staked their for¬ 
tunes by settling for the development of the 
far western end of deep-water navigation, 
were men of such type as we can be proud 
of, as showing American resourcefulness and 
energy. Captain McDougal, himself, was the 
inventor of the whalcback, and the whale- 
back type was a splendid sea boat. As vol¬ 
ume increased In the war carriage of coal and 
grain, it became necessary also to unload 
these boats faster. They opened the hatches 
wider and wider for larger and larger loading 
mechanism. As you open the hatches wider 
on the landing boats you weaken them on 
the edge, and one form passed out of exist¬ 
ence; but the boat that Is set In the water 
square is the boat that I have operated for 
60 years, after building the first one just after 
the First War, and it was in service for the 
Navy, until it was seized at Guam in this last 
Pearl Harbor Day. 

I mean we have tried to do something 
ourselves for the development of this coun¬ 
try. Of course, wc want the profits and earn¬ 
ings. That Is what maintains business and 
enables it to spread and expand and hire 
more men and carry more tonnage, but what 
I want to get at is the earnestness with 
which the people of the Middle West now ask 
your consideration of this great project Is 
based on the demonstration that they them¬ 
selves did their part In constructing the 
America that we are all proud of out there. 

Now, when father died 1 went into the 
grain business as office boy. I ventured with 
growing years to try the export trade direct. 
1 did It from Duluth because we had a choice 
of water routes, and I shipped grain In the 
early days to Buffalo and transferred It to 
wooden canal boats that were drawn by horses 
down the towpath, and they are now replaced 
by Diesel-driven, self-propelled carriers. I 
operate a fleet of them. We had a choice be¬ 
tween shipping to New York by canal or rail, 
shipping to Baltimore, Phlladolphia, or Bos¬ 
ton by rail, shipping by water on the lake 
ships as far as Ogdensburg and Kingston and 
then they were transferred Into a special type 
of river barge called the pin flap that has 
passed out of existence since because the tjrpe 
of ship that served that route, with the 60- 
year-old limitations of 250-foot locks and 14- 
Xoot depth of today, just do not suit modem 
commerce. 
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Now, west of the St. Lawrence bottleneck 
that I am speaking of, there has been the 
finest Instance of the keen play of Oovern- 
ment and private enterprise that can be 
found anywhere In the world. The whole 
world Is groping today to find the proper 
relationship between Government and pri¬ 
vate enterprise. It will be a shifting frontier 
guided by experience and argtiment, but 
there Is no question on the Great Lakes that 
there was a most beneficial relation between 
those two phases. The Government deep¬ 
ened the channel successfully. It built suc¬ 
cessively larger locks and more of them, un¬ 
til there are five great locks today at the 
Boo. It lighted the channels to mark them, 
made them safe, and then left to private 
enterprise the construction of the facilities 
that used that waterway. That has led to 
the development, with human Ingenuity of 
a high order, of ships, carriers of bulk cargo 
particularly on the Great Lakes, that are 
the marvel of the world. Nothing could be 
said to exceed the credit to which these men 
are entitled to have when they have de¬ 
veloped a carrier thit travels 800 miles up, 
with no cargo, loads a cargo of ore, car¬ 
ries It back 800 miles to serve the steel 
mills—and does It all for less than you would 
pay to have a ton of coal carried across your 
sidewalk. That, and the docks to fit them, 
to serve them, were a private enterprise of 
a high order. It Is something that ought to 
be preserved and developed, because It Is a 
demonstration of the service that Govern¬ 
ment with Its superior resources and author¬ 
ity can contribute In the development of 
private enterprise, with enormously expand¬ 
ing employment. 

Senator Hatch. You think, then, that there 
Is a field for both government and private 
enterprise, where both can live and both 
survive? 

Mr. Babnes. I certainly do, Senator. I 
think it Is foolish to talk about dominant 
public enterprise and private enterprise as 
being something even fixed In their rela¬ 
tionship. It will fluctuate with human ex¬ 
perience. 

Well. I want to emphasize that this early 
experience In shipping grain all over the 
world, the economy that It brought, the 
cheap access to consuming markets In Liver¬ 
pool and London and Hamburg and Paris, 
bore In upon mo a keen conviction of the 
worth of that great chain of lakes and of the 
cheap water highway that served them, more 
than another man would quite appreciate. 
I am sure that If we had been using that 
cheap waterway, reaching Into the center of 
this country, touching the huge forests 
around the Great Lakes and the newly dis¬ 
covered copper mines and Iron mines that 
helped develop Industrial America, that wc 
never could have developed the eastern part 
o’ the United States at the same time and 
had the same economy which did take place 
and stimulate it. I am satisfied that we 
never would have lined the streets of our 
western farm villages with automobiles, if It 
had not been for the economy of the water¬ 
way In marketing the surplus products that 
they marketed there for years, sir. 

I Illustrate that, sir, most fitly. In this way. 
When I was Wheat Director at President Wil¬ 
son’s request, after the Food Administration 
retired In 1919, I made a study of the effect 
of this cheap transport cost between our 
gralnflelds and the European markets. In¬ 
cluding with It a study of what It would 
mean to American grain, particularly, If the 
European worker ever could set the same 
table that was common In America, the same 
concentrated foods that we deem It cus¬ 
tomary and usual to use, and they do not. 
These men who were skilled economists re¬ 
ported to me that If European labor ever 
rose to the same living standards as we had 
In America, every acre of arable land in 
Europe would be needed for concentrated 
foods—cattle, hogs, milk, and so forth—and 
that their grain areas would have to be 


shifted overseas to the grain areas of the 
Dominion of Canada, the United States, 
Australia, and Argentina. That process is 
> under way. I hope we are in a new way to 
International expansion that will hasten it, 
because it will make American agriculture 
far more secure than it ever can be without 
it. 

I also worked out with Dr. Taylor the esti¬ 
mate that in the 16 States that grow grain, 
based on the Great Lakes, the total grain 
production there of substantially 4.000,000,- 
000 bushels a year, wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
and barley—4,000,000,000 bushels a year— 
that if you would admit the economic prin¬ 
ciple that the farm price in that area—and 
it was. in the export days, at least, deter¬ 
mined by the foreign market, less cost of 
reaching that foreign market—and admit an 
economy because of this Great Lake8-St. 
Lawrence highway, of 6 cents a bushel, you 
would have an annual return to the farms— 
annually~>each year—of $200,000,000 saved. 

Now. I was a practical grain merchant for 
30 years. I will maintain against any econ¬ 
omist that the probability Is that the foreign 
price at which all the supplies and demands 
of the world crystallized, as In Liverpool or 
London, that that price is the more stable 
price, and that an economy in reaching that 
will reflect Itself primarily In the price re¬ 
ceived by the American farmer, not alone 
what he actually moves but on the whole 
level of price, which, after all, Is governed by 
the portion of the crop which does move. If 
you can picture and believe that on the grain 
crops alone of this area, this waterway is 
worth $200,000,000 a year in added returns to 
the farmer alone, plus other forms of farm 
product which are affected also by economy of 
transportation, you can see that it Is Just 
economic falsity not to recognize this and 
open this highway for Us 5-cent saving which 
would be reflected. 

Now, these rules do not come Into play 
right now, In our day of subsidy and food 
control, and artificial food distribution, but 
Inevitably the day Is coming when It will be 
felt and when it can reflect to the benefit 
of the whole western farming region, and cer¬ 
tainly to that extent. I think I ought to say 
that In the fortunate wide experiences that 
I feel have helped train me and to crystallize 
conviction, say my service with the Food 
Administration when I was President of the 
Pood Administration Grain Corporation for 
Herbert Hoover, and handled all the ship¬ 
ments not only of grain but milk and sugar 
and lard and other food products abroad, I 
touched transportation then on a very large 
scale. I saw again In a very dramatic, vivid 
way what an economy of transportation cost 
meant In the returns to be left In our own 
hands here. I followed that ns Wheat Direc¬ 
tor. I had the Job of making good on the 
congressional guaranty of $2.20 a bushel for 
wheat over this country, and 1 do not think 
any farmer has ever brought any complaint 
that he did not g?t It under the administra¬ 
tion, the volunteers, which I organized. 

What I am getting at is that that gave 
me a contact wider than home—contact 
throughout the world. In 1923, when I was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, I went as head of the Ameri¬ 
can delegation to a Rome conference of the 
international chamber, with representatives 
from 60 nations, in Rome in 1923. The 
French were in the Ruhr. Tliere was danger 
of war breaking out under that kind of Inter¬ 
national bitterness. We devoted considera¬ 
ble study to trying to find a formula that 
would at least form a bridge that Germany 
could get over Its difficulties at that time and 
take Its place perhaps In some self-respecting 
way as part of the European economy. I met 
and talked, as I say, with the best business 
opinion, I think, in 60 countries. It helped 
to crystallize again my feeling that there Is 
an International relationship that must be 
preserved and developed to the benefit of our 
own people, particularly In the agricultural 


field. Since then the Industrial growth has 
shifted the weight of benefit to the Industrial 
field rather than to agriculture, but both are 
there. At Rome In 1923—^please realize I am 
trying to qualify as a witness for the state¬ 
ments I want to make, with extreme earnest¬ 
ness. here. I was head of the American dele¬ 
gation. We framed the resolutions that were 
the basis of the Dawes Commission. When I 
came home the Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes, asked me to come to his office, 
and offered me the third position on the 
Dawes Commission, with General Dawes and 
Owen Young, and I could not take It. What 
1 am getting at Is, when I make these state¬ 
ments, the crystallized lifetime convicthm of 
a businessman of fortunately rather wide ex¬ 
perience. 1 want to feel that they are based 
on an unu.sual contact—I will have to claim 
for my.sclf an effort to make my Judgment 
detached and Impartial. I try to be. 

In 1938, the League of Nations nominated 
me to be on the League of Nations Waterway 
Committee, to see If we could international¬ 
ize the river waterways of Europe, and then 
came the war and nothing was done, but 1 
mean that was the basis of experience, which 
gave me some kind of world acquaintance, 
and In all these years I have never found a 
man of wide experience—I have never found 
a man of any experience—who, looking at the 
map at that great waterway reaching 2,400 
miles from the ocean into the heart of Amer¬ 
ica, has failed to wonder that this coun¬ 
try does not see what It would mean to mod¬ 
ernize It on the same scale as It has so Intelli¬ 
gently and vigorously done on the Great Lakes 
themselves. I just cannot conceive why men 
cannot see what that would mean in the na¬ 
tional economy, and to argue that the econ¬ 
omy Is so real that It must divert traffic from 
the established rail lines or estabUshed At¬ 
lantic ports Is not only selfish but, to my 
Judgment, It is very short-sighted. The 
stimulant to Industrial activity in the Middle 
West that would follow the opening of this 
cheap access to new raw material and access 
to new vast markets, on an all-water route, 
a water economy, and to all new lands arid 
new peoples, would be so marked In follow¬ 
ing the development of cheap rates that 
would follow that the overflow would cer¬ 
tainly make up any diversion of traffic in any 
direction—Atlantic ports, eastern railroads. 
Lake shippers, coal mining—all those various 
areas that Secretary Acheson this morning 
described as being those lntere.sted In oppo¬ 
sition and resisting. 

I would like to Just take an analysis of the 
opposition we face and see what credence it 
Is entitled to have. For example, he named 
the electric-power Industry as one of those 
that had evinced opposition—and they had. 
There Is an excuse for their early opposition. 
In World War I this country only generated 
14.000.000.000 kilowatt-hours—14.000.000.000. 
In World War II we generated 230,000,000.- 
000—15 times as much. It was Just growing. 
This country was Just becoming a power- 
driven. modernized Industry, a low-produc¬ 
tion-cost country, that occasions our miroclo 
performance In this last war, and that mnkes 
us the world leader In lndu.stry today. We 
will always need electric power, and need 
more and more of It, year by year; yet the 
electric Industry In the early days did oppose 
It. I do not think they do as much. now. 
Certainly, there Is not the same bitterness of 
opposition that there was in 1934 from the 
power Industry. They have changed their 
mind. Tliey still hesitate about It becau.se 
they still have fears of the solution of the 
question of public-power distribution versus 
private-power distribution, that Is going to 
be settled by a public opinion schooled by 
discussion and experience. As far ns the St. 
Lawrence power Is concerned. It will be 4 or 5 
years to develop public opinion in New York 
State, whicli will have the control of It. 
There will be no power to distribute if we do 
not get consent and generate the power at 
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least. Then let us settle how we are going to 
distribute it; but that point of difference of 
view is used here by those who primarily aim 
to defeat or to defer the whole St. Lawrence 
improvement, to start discussion on efforts 
that help to check it, as it has in the past. 
That Is unworthy of them. 

The power industry has much to be proud 
of. They have shown a falling scale of rates. 
They have shown great ingenuity in skill and 
energy of invention, but they were not al¬ 
ways that way. It happens out of my per¬ 
sonal experience in 1930, when we had wide¬ 
spread unemployment, when business was 
frightened, and workers were suspending 
their ordinary grocery and clothing purchases 
for fear of getting a "blue slip" at the end of 
the week, with a discharge. President Hoo¬ 
ver had the idea that perhaps if we could 
start with one great Industry and promise 
a period of advance assurance of employ¬ 
ment, perhaps others could follow, and we 
could stabilize Into the ordinary buying and 
selling practices that helped to maintain the 
retail trade, and from that, reflect into the 
factory itself, so at Atlantic City I carried 
the invitation of President Hoover to the 
leaders of the power and electric utility in¬ 
terests, that if they would agree to do this, 
to give their workers assurance, 12 months 
advance assurance of employment, or 6 
months, so that they would be relieved of the 
immediate anxiety that was all over this 
country, and the panic, that he would dress 
up a White House reception for them and give 
them the vivid dressing which would give 
them a leadership. Now, we had, back there, 
in the utility industry of that day, such 
men as Samuel Insull and Hobbs of Associ¬ 
ated Gas. They, through mistaken loyalty 
to their organization, led that great Industry 
to turn down that very large and fair oppor¬ 
tunity to become leaders. 

As a rule, probably, that was sound busi¬ 
ness. and they refused it. Thrvie years later, 
in 1933, they got legislation which was de¬ 
nominated as a "death sentence." What they 
would have given In 1933 to have public con¬ 
fidence and support for at least reasonable 
legislation for control (.f taxes, which were 
clearly outrageous. They can thmk It out, 
themselves, but when we have a man in our 
notional organization today like Owen Young, 
I think I am Justified in saying that the 
utility attitude toward the St. Lawrence has 
changed. I do not think we are going to have 
quite the same opposition there. 

Secretary Acheson also said that among the 
opposition was the coal industry and the 
mine workers. That Is true. And I think 
they are mistaken. When I see that the 
statement is made in their behalf that this 
threatens an expert coal portion of some¬ 
thing like ten to fifteen million tons a year, 
and when I then look at the figures on pro¬ 
duction of coal, which have risen from 360,- 
000,000 tons in 1932, the heart of the depres¬ 
sion. to six-hundred-and-seventy-odd, last 
year, it seems to me far more Important to 
have a healthy, stimulated business at homo 
than it is to look at any portion that might 
be lost in export. Even as to that, I am sure 
they are wrong about it, that we are more 
likely to have new markets for export coal 
than wc are to have that, by access to the 
St. Lawrence, on Imported coal. Of course, 
under today’s conditions there is no possibil¬ 
ity of importing coal from any part of the 
world. We are shipping all over the world. 
Secretary Acheson also named as on^ of the 
objectors or opposition to the St. Lawrence 
improvement certain Atlantic ports and their 
commercial organizations. Here I feel In¬ 
clined to speak with considerable emphasis 
and feeling. 

I was president of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States for 3 years, in 
1922-24, and afterward, called back Into 
service for 3 years more, as chairman, in 
1929-31. I knew the men who founded the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States— 
Harry Wheeler and the others of his type; 


they had a high ideal, under the invitation of 
President Taft, to make business opinion ex¬ 
pressed so fairly and on such exhaustive ex¬ 
amination of facts for determining national 
questions, that their resolution would mean 
something, would amount to something. 
They still do that, when chey submit a ques¬ 
tion to their membership, the submission 
of that question is accompanied by the best 
statement of reasons for and reasons against, 
BO thn^ we ha' -» a chance to measure it. That 
is not true, I am sorry so say, about the (tom- 
morclal organizations of a city like New York. 
I belong to all of them—the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, Com¬ 
merce and Industry Association, the Mari¬ 
time Association. Those organizations adopt 
a committee report, and in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 130 
years old, with a very honorable tradition 
and inspiring a great hall, the portraits of 
the men who built New York port—there, 
twice, I have risen In my place to object to 
the adoption of a committee report without 
an examination of the ff4Cts stated. 

I pointed out less than a year ago In one 
discussion of one of their reports condemning 
St. Lawrence, opposing St. Lawrence, that 
there were Inaccuracies, misstatements in 
the reasons given in the committee report. 
I pleaded with them to defer action and 
appoint a committee to examine the facts, 
submit the facts both ways to the member- 
Bhlp so that each member could have his own 
judgment instead of accepting a committee 
recommendation without any knowledge of 
the reasons on both sides, and I was voted 
down 65 to 47. the first time, and some of 
the Members told me, afterwards, that in 
all of their history this was the first word 
they had ever heard in favor of Bt. Lawrence 
in that hall. I mean that closed mind of 
of the organization attitude of a great com¬ 
mercial organization like the Port of New 
York, who say openly that they fear that 
the opening of the St. Lawrence will divert 
tonnage that now passes over their docks. 
I have heard their members argue that the 
stevadore expenditure would be less. I think 
they are wrong, but at least they come out 
In the open and say that there is their selfish 
reason for opposing something valuable, pro¬ 
nounced by six Presidents, who approved it 
as one of the great projects of the world, and 
It passed the examination of skilled engi¬ 
neers and all these departments that carry 
a responsibility for the public Interest. 

The second time, I arose against the same 
action, and It is reiterated. They will prob¬ 
ably send someone to express their opposi¬ 
tion to a hearing—^we expect it; I shall be 
surprised If they are able to justify any rea¬ 
son In the world for their opposition except 
the selflsh one that they fear tonnage will 
move on the cheaper route and will reduce 
that which passes over their docks, and as 
I say, my business judgment tells me they 
are mistaken in that. Moreover, It seems 
peculiarly selflsh of the great portion of 
New York. I have an oflace there, I belong to 
all these organizations. I operate a fleet 
from there. I love the city, I admire it. 
It attracts the superbrains of the country, 
but when they get there with a sense of 
power they just lose something of the per¬ 
spective which they used to have back in 
the country, and I tell them so. New York 
City has had 9120,000,000 spent on Its Inner 
harbor, of national money. It is served by 
a $100,000,000 investment in the Erie Canal, 
that Is only useful to the port of New York, 
yet here It Is making objections to the ex¬ 
penditure of $200,000,000 to open a seaway 
that exists, that only needs improvement, 
modernization, to open up to a longer sea- 
coast than any we have, longer than the At¬ 
lantic. longer than the Gulf, longer than the 
Pacific, and serve more people thah any 
one of those coasts; and America's whole in¬ 
dustrial progress has been favored by the 
fact that it had, as no other country in the 
world ever had, three natural seacoasts, and 


now can have a fourth that would give its 
national progress a great Impetus again. 

Secretary Acheson spoke about the opposi¬ 
tion of the Great Lakes shipping. I have 
already expressed my admiration of the in¬ 
ventiveness, the Ingenuity, the energy and 
skill with which carriage of the carriers has 
been carried to an apex that is a world 
marvel. I still think that they are entitled 
to great credit. They are men I like and 
trust and believe in. They are not a unit, 
and we have some of their members, like 
Cyrus Eaton and James Davidson who are 
members of our association, who see broader 
than today’s supposed private interest of 
protecting these carriers on the Great Lakes, 
see the broader vision of what it means if 
these carriers could go clear to the seaboaid 
for exchange of cargoes. They are not suited 
for ocean carriage themselves. They are of 
special type, of great economy, designed to 
serve the Great Lakes transport itself, where 
refuge harbors are not far apart and where 
storms are not so vigorous, and where they 
do not need twin decks like ocean ships 
for structural strength. They have shown 
a remarkable adaptability in cheap carriage. 
But they had better look out, because If It 
Is true that we are exhausting our natural 
resources, and we in Duluth are worrying 
about it, because we are supported by the 
miraculously rich ore of the Mesnbi range. 
When wc are told that the high-grade ore 
can only last, at the last year’s rate of con¬ 
sumption, 21 years more, it Is time to look 
ahead. There is lots of low-grade ore around 
Duluth. There will be lots to carry, that is 
going to be in use in the furnaces of the 
East and of the Middle West, which will 
need the import of high-grade ore, If this 
21-year estimate Is right—and I have no rea¬ 
son to doubt it. We need to open the sea¬ 
way. We need to have access inbound for 
high-grade ore from Laborador, new discov¬ 
eries, with some possibilities, from Cuba, 
where already at Baltimore the Bethlehem 
Steel runs on Cuban ore; from Chile, where 
the Bethlehem Steel brings to their Atlantic 
sea plant ore from Chile; from Brazil. These 
carriers on the Great Lakes have the pro¬ 
tection of distance from these other fields. 
They will always have an ore. They will 
always have an ore to carry, high-grade or 
low-grade. They are just wrong in fearing 
that and opposing a great Improvement like 
this in the national Interest by setting up 
their single supposedly selflsh Interest. 

The other opposition which Secretary 
Acheson emphasized was that of the rail¬ 
roads of this country. I want to speak on 
that, and I want to speak with great re¬ 
straint but great earnestness; and I have 
a right to. In 1923, I was chairman of the 
National Transportation Conference, under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
for which they spent $50,000 for a study of 
the proper relationship between the rail¬ 
roads In newly developed highway transport 
and the waterways. We had 100 members 
in that conference, men of high grade. I 
would like to read you some of the men— 
railroad executives, In the unanimous con¬ 
clusion. We had men like President Rae, 
of the Pennsylvania; Storey, of the Santa 
Fe; Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
Holden, of the . urlington; Loomis, of the 
Lehigh Valley: Markham, of the Illinois 
Central; Gray, of the Union Pacific; Eliot, 
of the Northern Pacific. There were 21 high 
railway executives, members of that con¬ 
ference, who joined and took part and 
agreed in the unanimous conclusions of the 
conference. In Its expressions—remember¬ 
ing, a unanimous report, In which they had 
a chance to argue. This cross-section of 
constructive management joined in the rec¬ 
ommendation that—^and I quote from the 
report; I have it— 

"A sound national program of waterway 
development should be determined and ac¬ 
tively prosecuted to this end without de¬ 
laying progress of work on existing proj¬ 
ects or Interfering with international nego- 
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nations, to render possible the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway and power development. 
A national survey should be made by the 
United States Army engineers. This sur¬ 
vey should include a schedule of priorities 
to Insure prompt completion of adequate 
waterway units In such order as to best 
augment the national transportation sys¬ 
tem.” 

Here Is plain recognition by top-drawer 
railroad management talent, in the year 
which was still one of constructive phase 
of railroading, that they recognized the 
utility of waterway, and especially would 
they interfere not at ail with the inter¬ 
national negotiations looking to opening the 
St. Lawrence by Joint action with Canada. 

Well, theii recommendations were followed. 
The Army engineers, through two successive 
bouids, recommended the St. Lawrence im¬ 
provement. and have repeatedly checked the 
cost estimates. There has been an effort to 
conlufce the cost of that highway by all sorts 
of Irresponsible estimates, some running as 
hi|;h as a billion and a half dollars. There 
ha.s beci no engineering estimate of these 
several boards exceeding $600,000,000 for the 
total improvement, to be divided between 
Canada and the United Statts. 

I do not know how a hundred business¬ 
men—1 do not know how you would ever get 
advance estimates ol cost any more reliable 
than exist in the official records in favor of 
the St. I<awrence impiuvement. 

In 11120. also in the twenties which followed 
that development era in railroading, every 
western trunk line, eight of them, that based 
on Great Lakes ports, the president of every 
one ol tho.se eight western trunk lines pub¬ 
licly expressed appioval and endorsement ol 
the St. Lawrence project. It is a matter of 
record. The names are on record, and the 
words they used in endorsement—Presidents 
Fenninglon, Jaffrey, Budd, How'ard Eliot, 
Duiiiielley. Byrain, Scandrett, Felton, Sargent, 
Holden, and Downes, Not a single western 
railroad lailoa to recognize the service it 
would be to their transportation lines under 
their direction; and certainly the conditions 
are more promising for them today than 
then, But in 1934 the A.s.soclatlon of Ameri¬ 
can Railroads was formed, a national asso¬ 
ciation lirst, and they have been tpeaking 
lor the whole railroad Industry since. 1 do 
not think 1 am unfair to them to .say that It 
Is clear that they arc dominated by three 
great trunk lines—the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

1 think it is not unfair to wonder why, 
sinrr 1934, these western trunk-line execu¬ 
tives have remained silent, not in opposi¬ 
tion; they wih not express opposition so 
much, but they will not repeat their endorse¬ 
ments. I think you can draw your own con¬ 
clusion, whether, either by organization loy¬ 
alty, which Is a commendable quality, or by 
the fear ol the discrimination and reprisal 
which is not a commendable quality, and not 
American, they are keeping quiet and let¬ 
ting the association headquarters here in 
Washington speak for them In opposition to 
the J3t. Lawrence, and the only argument 
that I can see that they can make with any 
shadow of Justification Is the argument that 
they fear It will divert traffic from their lines 
leading from Atlantic ports to the west—di¬ 
verted by superior service and the cheaper 
costs of transportation. If that Is a worthy 
motive ngnliist one of great public Interest, 
every man Is entitled to measure whether 
his conception of public Interest exceeds that 
of the proper protection of a great Industry 
like railroading. 

I had a long experience with the railroads. 
I have known their executives personally back 
at least In the 1920*8, when I acted as chair¬ 
man of that great transportation confer¬ 
ence. I have a great respect for most of 
them. I think they are terribly wrong In 
putting this supposed Interest to their indi- 
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vldual lines against the great public Im¬ 
provement like this. I think their record 
shows that they have rarely acted in a large, 
generous, Intelligent way toward other forms 
of transportation. They have a great treas¬ 
ury. They have a weekly newspaper, the 
Railroad Data. They hire pages of magazine 
advertising. They lay the emphasis, trying 
to create a public sentiment that the Na¬ 
tional Government ought not to extend 
favoritism to highway and waterway trans¬ 
portation while the railroads have to pay 
their own way. In none of those advertise¬ 
ments have I seen them make the fair state¬ 
ment that the difference is that any Ameri¬ 
can citizen can put a truck or a passenger 
car on these highways publicly owned; he 
can put a boat of any size on the waterways 
and run It; but let him step on the railway 
highway and he will be arrested. There is a 
considerable difference, I think, in attempt¬ 
ing a comparison of the relations of the pub¬ 
lic with those three forms of transportation, 

Now, always, railroad policies have been 
aimed to defeat ti»c economy of water serv¬ 
ice. The 'T’ransportation Act of 1920 and its 
amendments provided for “fourth-section 
relief,” so-called, allowing the railroads to 
reduce 'ates to meet water competition on 
the single commodities. That i.s n very un¬ 
fair power. To reduce rates, if not in the 
loss area, at least to where they do not con¬ 
tribute their fair share of earnings to rail¬ 
road maintenance, and meeting the natural 
economy of a water carrier, and then absorb 
that in a great, massive bulk of all kinds of 
carriage that the railroad has, is not fair 
competition; and they are beginning to see 
It. 

There is being created In this country 
or rising a great reaction, a revulsion 
from so-called “fourth-section exemptions.” 
Chairman Land, of the War Shipping Admin¬ 
istration. spoke of that in his letter to the 
ICC only a few weeks ago, when he was 
obliged to take issue with railroad opposition 
expressed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the resumption of coast¬ 
wise and Intcrcoastal shipping service which 
had been suspended during the war. He was 
obliged to officially record his opinion of that 
character of railroad opposition. For in¬ 
stance, let me read you two paragraphs of 
his letter to the ICC: 

“It is a matter of keen regret to me.” he 
writes, ‘*that at the very first opportunity 
following the close of hostilities, the rail¬ 
roads have adopted a narrow point of view, 
reminiscent of the ‘dog eat dog’ philosophy 
which so adversely affected their own inter¬ 
ests as well as those of the water carriers 
during the prewar days. 

“Objections from the railroads come with 
bod grace. The rails were not asked to 
abandon their business to competing trans¬ 
portation. They benefltted by the misfor¬ 
tunes of the water carriers. Under our na¬ 
tional economy both forms of transportation 
are essential. We have not passed a single 
oppressive acl in Congress that has not re¬ 
peated the principle that the objective of 
regulation was to preserve to each form of 
transportation the natural economies that it 
could offer to the public service.” 

And I have yet to see one honest-tn-good- 
ness effort of the railroads to cooperate with 
the development of cither of the competing 
forms or surface forms, waterway or high¬ 
way, In any of their acts. 

Now, I speak with great feeling there, 
because In my long life, back in 3912, as .a 
Duluthan and chairman of the traffic com¬ 
mission, we found that railroad-owned lake 
ships were carrying sugar westbound from 
New York, loading it at Buffalo, carrying It 
up on the Lakes and through Duluth, de¬ 
livering to the Twin Cities at a lower rate 
than If we stopped It at Duluth. Tliat did 
not seem right. We brought an action before 
the ICC. We won It. The railroads were 
ordered to establish the same rates west¬ 
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bound to Duluth as to Chicago by water, 
because the water conditions were substan¬ 
tially identical in distance—not all-rail; we 
cannot compete by rail. We are 400 miles 
longer on rail haul; but that was the princi¬ 
ple laid down, and it wu.s effective for 2 years, 
until statutory legislation for the ICC, and 
in those 2 years, which happened to be years 
In which by the application of the Bingham 
Act railroads had to divest themselves of the 
ownership of these lake steamers, 32 of them, 
during those 2 years, at the reduced rates 
which the ICC ordered, 62 cents New York 
to Chicago and 62 cents New York to Duluth, 
the succeeding Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
made a million and a million and a half dol¬ 
lars a year. The rate today has risen from 
62 cents to $1.74 to Duluth, and we have lost 
our equality with Chicago, which is now, 1 
think It is. $1.55. That is. our distribution 
area has been narrowed by the prejudice 
shown by railroad interests. They do not 
own the ships, but by control ol the origin 
of traffic and by implication of prejudice m 
the divisions and in the allocation of traffic 
they have had their own way and changed 
the whole rate structure of the country. 

I hope to see some men younger than I 
am, with the same feeling that I have, do 
something about it before long. 

The net result of it was, after we got this 
order in 1913, that we then tried to get the 
still railroad-owned ships to take care of the 
country grain and dairy trade oi Minnesota. 
When i went In the grain business, Minne¬ 
sota raised a hundred million bushels of 
wheat. It raises twenty million today be¬ 
cause it has shifted to dairy products, but¬ 
ter, eggs, and frozen meats. 

In 1914 the railroads had dairy products 
on their prohibited list lor water carriers. 
They would not take them, and we could 
not gel them to at any rate We had to go 
before the ICC and get an order from them 
and the ships were equipped on a small scale 
for dairy products transportation. Now, 
every ship, until they weie disposed of in 
this war, was shipped with refrigerator space 
to carry dairy products, the most profitable 
freight'they had. That is what we always 
had to do with the railroads. 

In 1915 they applied to the ICC under 
the Panama Act for perml.ssion to continue 
ownership. We appeared in opposition to 
that, with our experience, and the ICC de¬ 
cision was that the record showed that the 
operation of those ship.s by railrfiad owners 
had not been in the public interest, and or¬ 
dered them to divest themselves of the ships, 
which they did in 1915 by selling them to a 
private company, the Gieat Lakes Transit 
Corp., set up by Coniiois, of Detroit, the 
stevedore king of that port. He invited mo 
to become one of the incorporators and di¬ 
rectors. I was one ol the first directors, and 
I put in some money, which I alterward 
gave to the YMCA when I went into Gov¬ 
ernment service in 1920, so as to have no 
shadow of private interest. 

That has been oui experience. How can 
you blame me lor feeling in evei^ fiber of niy 
body that the railroads should show some 
evidence that they will enter into the same 
kind of competitive situation that exists in 
other large units in many other kinds of 
industry? How can you blame me for re¬ 
senting that they appear in opposition to the 
St. Lawrence on the selfish ground that it 
might divert traffic? 

They try to argue from that point. Some 
of their spokesmen say the St. Lawrence will 
not be used anyway. Some others say It will 
divert traffic They cannot argue both ways. 
The fact is that It wMll create new traffic alto¬ 
gether In the Middle West and down the 
Great Lakes. 

You know, one could he such an admirer of 
American rallroad.s, whose arms reach all 
over America. The wdiistlc of a locomotive 
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at night Is Just a symbol of American energy 
and the enterprising development of Amer¬ 
ica. But how are we going to get Into rail¬ 
road administration If we do not have the 
spirit of fair competition that was of such 
great value in so many other industries, 
promoted the growth of America, and en¬ 
couraged the development of new, small bus¬ 
inesses which grew Into large businesses? 
The Incentive to overcome overwhelming In¬ 
fluence against you to develop your own en¬ 
ergy and ambition is what we have got to 
preserve. 

I am disturbed about that, and I think 
other men who have done some thinking 
about that are also disturbed. Senator 
Aiken a few weeks ago in Boston expressed 
distrust of what he called economic colonial¬ 
ism in America. It does exist. Centers of 
great wealth in New York and other cities 
do exercise influence over their western sub¬ 
sidiaries. The manager of a western sub¬ 
sidiary may be perfectly competent to be 
entrusted with Its management, but If he 
wants to subscribe to the 8t. Lawrence water¬ 
way he gets Instructions from New York that 
he had better not do It. That Is not a healthy 
atmosphere for developing initiative, energy, 
enterprise, vigor, and adventure in American 
Industry. The railroad Industry Is using 
these same methods exactly. It touches all 
parts of Industry. Representatives of rail¬ 
roads are not at all above going to see this 
man and that and impliedly saying that they 
Just had better not appear as public sup¬ 
porters of the St, Lawrence. 

I make this charge with full and mature 
consideration. It is a serious charge. 

But we could have a great railroad Indus¬ 
try. We could, by cooperation, develop¬ 
ment, and in relation with the other forms 
of transportation, create a web of economy 
that would serve all industry and the na¬ 
tional welfare and the defense of it. 

But when the railroads appear here before 
you with their arguments I ask you to under¬ 
stand what the history of those roads has 
bsen. as told by a man who has lived through 
a great many years. 

I know that opening the St. Lawrence 
would be of the greatest benefit to this coun¬ 
try. We would have a iccond surge of devel¬ 
opment. This subcommittee, the whole com¬ 
mittee. and then the Senate and House will 
have a chance to do something in a big way, 
fts big as the Panama. The St. Lawrence Is 
the greatest natural resource left In Amer¬ 
ica. The country has grown up to It. We 
need the power; we need the transportation. 
The new. war-expanded industries in the 
Middle West, with the newly expanded popu¬ 
lations, need access to new farms and mar¬ 
kets, and the farms that surround them will 
find profitable markets if we can do this 
thing. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hatch. Are there any questions? 

Senator La Follette. I have no questions. 

Senator Aiken. No questions, Mr, Chair¬ 
man. 

Senator Hatch. Just summarizing, as I 
have listened to your testimony, Mr. Barnes, 
as to those who oppose these Industries, while 
you have indicated there may be some ele¬ 
ments of selfishness in some places, almost 
altogether you characterize it as lack of fore¬ 
sight and vision? 

Mr. Barnes. It was that, but now we have 
grown up to It. Senator. All we have to do 
is look at the statistics. The Commerce and 
Industry Association appeared before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House 
in 1941 with an engineer who testified that 
we did not need electric power. Our pro¬ 
duction generation in America then was 160,- 
0004)00,000 kilowatt-hours; It is now 230.000,- 
000.000. At what point do they change their 
minds? When do they start a fresh survey 
of new conditions? 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. 
Your testimony has been very Interesting, 


Knoxville BSill It Island of Harmony in 
Nation’s Ocean of Labor Discord 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
management of Appalachian Mills and 
the 1,200 employees of that company 
have set an example to the Nation that 
should challenge the attention of em¬ 
ployers and employees throughout the 
Nation. 

I enclose as a part of these remarks a 
splendid article by Lee Davis appearing 
in the Knoxville News-Sentinel of Sun¬ 
day, January 27,1946: 

Knoxville Mill Is Island of Harmony in 

Nation's Ocean op Labor Discord—Appa¬ 
lachian Workers Give Dinner for Firm 

PBES1DEN'»' 

(By Lee Davis) 

Throughout the country strikes and dead¬ 
locks involve almost 2.000,000 people. 

And In KnoxvlUe. International Ladles' 
Garment Workers (A. P. of L.) Local 377. en- 
tertain 600 at a dinner and dance In honor of 
Appalachian Mills President W. A. Brownlee 

Imagine how many discouraged Americans 
must have sat up and taken notice when 
that Ncws-Sentlnel story went out on the 
wires. 

There were no trick angles to that remark¬ 
able occasion. We checked Into the back¬ 
ground and found that the labor-honor din¬ 
ner for management represented no exaggera¬ 
tion of the long-standing mutual apprecia¬ 
tion and respect on the part of smooth, 
sandy-haired Mi. Brownlee and Local 377. 

The explanation for that exceptional rela¬ 
tionship? Both the mill president and the 
local’s buslnes.s agent, angular, youngish 
Clyde Lee, give the answer in simple and 
almost Identical words. 

formula sincere 

Hie formula, coming from each in sepa¬ 
rate interviews. Is this: 

“Treat the other fellow across the bar¬ 
gaining table as you have a right to expect 
him to treat you. Try to put yourself in his 
place and see his side of the picture, too, 
In order to get an honest perspective of the 
whole. Sit down to the collective bargaining 
table with the sincere Intention of bargain¬ 
ing straight toward a settlement of the issue 
In hand. Don’t try to mark time or stall, 
or you had as well not have started the ses¬ 
sion In the first place.” 

Almost as handy as the wide main en¬ 
trance to Appalachian is the open door of 
Mr. Brownlee's office, situated Just Inside 
the entrance and on the workers’ main cor¬ 
ridor. 

“Never liked the idea of a plant head hav¬ 
ing his office inaccessible and remote from 
the employees,” 48-year-old Mr. Brownlee 
explained. 

WORKERS WEI.COMED 

"Any Appalachian worker finds a welcome 
in here at any time. A lot of them do drop 
In. Not Just on union matters, but often 
with individua problems such as financial 
and family matters. Whatever It Is, I’m al¬ 
ways glad to talk It over with them.” 

Local 377 Business Agent Lee, 30, who 
started In the mill 16 years ago at $11.20 a 
week. Is perhaps the best authority on the 
concrete earmarks and results of labor- 
management smooth sailing at Appalachian, 
even In these troubled times. 


“First, a bit of pre-Brownlee background.” 
he began. 

“Our ILGWU local had 200 members signed 
up when it obtained Its charter, December 6. 

1940. The membership totals 1,400 now 
(with 1,200 at present on the Appalachian 
pay roll). 

“The following May the former manage¬ 
ment agreed to a consent bargaining-agent 
election. We won, about 8 to 1, and signed 
our first contract with the company May 16. 

1941. But that didn’t turn out to be the 
happy agreement It might have seemed. 

“The company soon began taking on non¬ 
union workers; in 4 weeks alone hired 600. 

“We went on strike in August, principally 
for increased wages. When the smoke cleared 
we hod a new contract Including an Increase 
and a union shop clause. 

“Just a month later Mr. Brownlee became 
pi.3sldent. That marked the beginning of a 
new era at Appalachian. Not once since,’’ 
said the union leader, “has there been a 
strike or anything like that at our plant.” 

puts cards on table 

“Prom the first day we found the new 
president ready to sit down at any time, 
put the cards on the table with us, and 
go to work to honestly thrash out any com¬ 
plaint or issue. We’ve matched his sincerity 
with the same kind of honest effort, as Mr. 
Brownlee probably would tell you (and he 
did).” 

Then the ILGWU man came up with some 
samples of the plant head's employer policy: 

"The general policy when a shift is cut 
off Is for, say, the machinists, to be carried 
in that wage classification, although tempo¬ 
rarily they may have to be occupied with all 
kinds of odds and ends of work. 

“In this instance a certain machinist was 
sick when his shift was dropped. When he 
was able to come back after 3 months, he Just 
took a Job as an ordinary worker. Then he 
got to studying about it and told the shop 
committee he thought he ought to be back 
In machinist-pay classification. 

“The committee put the matter to Mr. 
Brownlee. Without hesitation, he spoke up, 
‘Why, as 1 see it. there actually Is no argu¬ 
ment to it. The man is entitled to back pay 
in line with his regular classification.’ And 
the man got back pay—$325 of it.” 

TWO RAISES GIVEN 

Appalachian workers got a blanket 6-cent 
raise lEist May and another 6-cent one In 
December. “And there wasn’t any run¬ 
around or stalling Involved in those negotia¬ 
tions. either,” said Mr. Lee. 

“We made a proposal which Mr. Brownlee 
didn't consider acceptable and ho said so 
right off. He was ready at the next session 
with a counterproposal which we didn’t feel 
we could take as it stood. We came back 
next with a counter-counter which wasn't 
altogether acceptable. Then both sides set¬ 
tled down to working out an agreement, and 
reached It without any wasted motion.” 

The union man next cited another facet 
of the mill president’s attitude: 

“Some years ago the company set up a 
cafeteria for its workers and later abandoned 
the operation. About a year and a half ago 
the union decided that it would like a go at 
a nonprofit cafeteria for the employees. 

“We took the Idea up with Mr. Brown¬ 
lee. ‘Well,’ he said promptly, 'take over the 
cafeteria space and equipment and see what 
you can do with It. We’ll get together some¬ 
time in the future on the matter of rent.’ 

“We have done pretty good with the cafe¬ 
teria project, plowed back revenue into addi¬ 
tional equipment. And Mr. Brownlee has yet 
to say anything to us about rent.” 

Local 377’s offices and recreation end as¬ 
sembly halls occupy a two-story brick build¬ 
ing on the Dale-Fort Sanders Avenue, front 
comer of the mill property. The union pays 
the company $20 a month rent and the 
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latter supplies the heat from the central 
system. 

UNDERSTANDING PAYS OFF 

This model management-union under¬ 
standing can pay off In specific benefits for 
the outside public as well as for the plant. 

Take the case of the Community Chest- 
War Fund drive. Maynard Baird. Trl-8tate 
League of Human Rights, director, went out 
to Appalachian with some appea movies to 
encourage employee subscriptions. 

President Brownlee didn’t say “Sure, we’re 
glad to have you show the movie to the work¬ 
ers. and we’ll arrange an auQltorlum for a 
lunch-hour showing.’’ 

“No,” said Mr Lee, “employees were allowed 
to leave their Jobs in order to see the cam- 
plgn film in groups throughout the day. 

“Result Appalachian workers oversub¬ 
scribed their quota by 130 percent.’* 

Now to circle around again and get an¬ 
other completely different focus on the Ap¬ 
palachian labor-management picture. 

“There was the time, about 4 months ago.” 
say.'i Union Agent Lee, “when production took 
a noticeable drop in one department. 

“Our union shop committee went to Mr. 
Brownlee with the proposal that a committee 
comprLspd of two management representa¬ 
tives and two ILGWU representatives Inves¬ 
tigate the situation together. He studied the 
idea a moment and agreed. 

SITUATION CORRECTED 

“The union-company group spent a full 8- 
hour shift in the department in question, 
studying production routines and habits. 

“On the basis of its findings, the commit¬ 
tee worked out suggestions that were adopted, 
and the result was that the production sit¬ 
uation was largely corrected in short order. 

“Proper production is equally a matter of 
pride with the employee and the employer 
when labor relations are what they should 
be ’’ 

And speaking of production. Appalachian 
and its workers turned out 12,000,000 pieces 
of underwear for the United States armed 
services, lend-lcasc. and domestic civilian use 
during the war. For their excellence of war 
work the mill and its folk were awarded the 
Army-Navy E pennant and a repeat star. 

Here is a ILst of members of the union’s 
shop committee, or mouthpiece, to show you 
how representative it is of various types of 
Appalachian work: Committee chairman, 
Ralph Hicks, machinist; financial secretary, 
Ola Childress, machine operator; Pauletta 
Underwood, machine operator; Bill Mize, 
knitter; R. T. Kitts, cutter; Charley Lowe, 
card grinder; Walter Cooper, machinist; and 
Grace Turbyville, recording secretary. 

NEW MEMBERS TRAINED 

The ILGWU leader believes another prime 
ingredient in succes.sful relations is a course 
of early and comprehensive education for the 
new union member. Miss Dorothy Knight, 
Local 377's recreation and education director, 
Is responsible for that department. K. P. 
Dykes, a plant electrician, is chairman of the 
education committee. 

Each new member is requlrcc to attend a 
new-membershlp class once a week for 3 
weeks (and must have worked successfully 
at the mill for 28 days to become a full- 
fledged ILGWU brother or sister). In the 
new-membershlp class, rookies are taught 
union machinery and membership obliga¬ 
tions to both the union and the manage¬ 
ment. They are Instructed in the “true 
meaning of above-board collective bargain¬ 
ing,’ as to limitations on how union dues 
can be spent, and the Importance of attend¬ 
ing membership meetings regularly. 

Also there are classes in general school, in¬ 
cluding the three R’s and craftsmanship, and 
such. Local 377 maintains a larie general 
library in its recreation hall as well as equip¬ 
ment for checkers, cards, and other table 
games. 


Union-sponsored dances and outdoor out¬ 
ings are frequent events. 

Each membership meeting begins with a 
devotional, conducted by Chaplain Bert 
Hatcher. 

HONORED WITH DINNER 

Has the foregoing, first and last, given you 
some idea of the management-labor scene at 
Appalachian Mills? 

Then, extraordinary as It Ls, it isn’t so 
amazing that ILGWU. Local 377, gave Ap¬ 
palachian President W. A. Brownlee the 
honor dinner. 

Along with Mr. and Mrs. Brownlee, many 
of the mill’s other executives and their wives 
were on hand, as were the union men and 
women of all ages, and a galaxy of public of¬ 
ficials to boot. Everybody laughed and 
chatted and danced with everybody else. 

Congressman John Jfnnings held the Ap¬ 
palachian relationship up to a troubled Na¬ 
tion as a remarkable example to follow. And 
that was one speech he has made that didn’t 
get an argument from any quarter. 

In the light of President Brownlee’s labor 
record, a glance over some of his personal 
background might be to the point. 

He was only 4 when his family moved 
from New Orleans, his birthplace, to Knox¬ 
ville. where he spent a number of his forma¬ 
tive years. 

WORLD WAR 1 VETERAN 

Young Brownlee’s formal education ended 
when he went Into the Army from high 
school at the outset of the other World War. 

He was in 27 months, 18 months with the 
engineers in France, and was a top sergeant 
at 19. 

“My first experience in directing produc¬ 
tion workers was not until 1941, when I 
entered the manufacturing end of the mill 
operations,’’ Mr. Brownlee says in his some¬ 
what terse way. 

He was Appalachian’s New York representa¬ 
tive from 1024 to 1929, when he came to the 
home plant here as purchasing agent. 

Mrs. Brownlee was formerly Miss Maude 
Mently, of Gowanda, N. Y. The home is in 
Westmoreland Heights, and they have two 
children, William, Jr., 10, and Helen, 6. 

Mr. Brownlee likes some hunting and fish¬ 
ing. but seldom plays golf any more. The 
fact is that hi.s primary hobby probably is his 
relationship with Appalachian mill folk as a 
collective union group and ns individual 
friends. 

Why Should Schools and Colleges Have 
So Much Difficulty Purchasing Surplus 
War Equipment? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress have been receiv¬ 
ing letters from administrators of our 
schools and colleges complaining about 
the perfectly unconscionable delay and 
confusion which they face in endeavor¬ 
ing to get for their institutions some of 
the surplus war equipment now deteri¬ 
orating in warehouses and in stock piles 
all over America. Despite the fact the 
disposal of surplus war property is now 
in the hands of the seventh successive 
bureaucratic agency designated to han¬ 
dle it, reports are continuing to reach 


Congress about the difficulty of purchas¬ 
ers to secure this equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 call attention herewith 
to a letter received by me from a friend 
of mine in the Middle West who is a 
college profes.sor. His institution asked 
him to make some purchases of surplus 
war equipment for his college labora¬ 
tories. The experiences he sets forth in 
the following letter indicate the need for 
action in the bureaus down town. It i.« 
a sorry saga of red tape, bureaucratic 
delay, and what I once referred to as 
“gwibitis"—the chronic affliction which 
attaches itself to a “Gwibit.” A “Gwibit,” 
of course, is a member of the Guild of 
Washington Incompetent Bureaucratic- 
Idea Throatcutters! 

I hope our collective efforts in Con¬ 
gress can soon bring about changes 
which will reduce the delay and increase 
the supplies which confront school and 
college administrators—as well as many 
other citizens—when they endeavor to 
pay cash for the surplus supplies of war 
which are daily decreasing in value. 

The letter follows: 

Hon. Karl Mundt, 

Representative in Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman; You wrote me some 
time ago asking what progress I was making 
In obtaining surplus Government equipment 
for the college. I held off answering your 
letter in order to include in my report the 
results of a trip down to Port Omaha. 

It seems to me practically impossible to 
obtain surplus equipment unless a person 
has an expense account and can go out and 
hunt for it. The person to whom you for¬ 
warded my list of de.sircd equipment In Chi¬ 
cago sent me a list of available equipment 
with prices. There were not many of the 
items that we actually wanted on this list, 
but we did pick out a lew and sent in an 
order. We were to have priority as a State 
Institution from the 18th of January until 
the 1st of February. So far I have heard 
nothing from this order. 

In the meantime the office In Chicago wrote 
and told me that 1 was in the Minneapolis 
district and should contact them. The other 
day 1 received a list from them which is 
simply a numbering system whereby I ex¬ 
press a preference for certain types of mate¬ 
rials and then theoretically receive lists of 
available equipment. The numbers which 
would Include scientific equipment seem to 
have been left off this list. 

As to my Omaha experience, I went down 
to the salvage depot Just after they had fin¬ 
ished a sale of practically all of the equip¬ 
ment accumulated in the warehouse. Max 
James, who Is clerk at the warehouse, spent 
Sunday afternoon with me and I picked out 
a bunch of salvage and small lots of things 
that W’e might use here at the school. This 
type of equipment, according to their proce¬ 
dure, need not receive a release from other 
branches of the service, but can be O. K.’d 
for distribution by the Seventh Service Com¬ 
mand Headquarters personnel. I took this 
list up to the headquarters and met the 
officers who would O. K. the list and went 
over the list with them. Then I returned to 
the college, made out the proper requisition, 
and forwarded it to Omaha. As near as I 
could make out when 1 was down there, they 
should have completed putting their O. K. on 
the list the next day, but, so far, I have heard 
absolutely nothing from that requisition. 

With regard to airplanes and aeronautical 
equipment, I sent in a requisition to the 
proper person in the Chicago office about 6 
weeks ago. Yesterday I heard from him for 
the first time and he gave me 7 days In which 
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to buy a Flying Fortrees for $350. The offer 
docs not do me much good because I have to 
accept delivery of the plane ready for ship¬ 
ment at Altus, Okla. I don’t believe the 
school would want to pay the freight charges 
on a 33,000-pound fortress to have it sent 
up here from Oklahoma. 

As you can see the present situation for 
obtaining surplus equipment is not designed 
to take care of an institution such as ours 
located at a considerable distance from the 
warehouses. They want the buyers to come 
into the warehouse and haul the stuff away. 
On one or two pieces of equipment such as a 
testing machine, which on the list was not 
described so we could tell Its capacity or 
maker, we tried to get information on it so 
that we would know whether it would fill 
our needs or not. but we didn’t seem to be 
able to get a description or find out the 
condition of the machine and we gave up the 
prospect of buying that. 1 know that the 
Minnesota. Iowa, and Nebraska institutions 
similar to ours have received large quantities 
of equipment for use In their laboratories, 
tut they were able to get on the spot where 
the plants were being closed down and 
grabbed the equipment before It was turned 
over to the RPC or the new War Assets 
Corporation. I believe we are going to end 
up with the same old laboratory we have 
had for many years. 

Thank you for the interest that you have 
shown in our problems and we do appreciate 
the help which you have extended to us. 
With kindest personal regards. I am, 

Very truly your-, 

L. L. A. 


Economic Survey 
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Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include a very 
splendid resolution adopted recently by 
the Allen County Republican Club of Port 
Wayne, Ind. The resolution proposes the 
establishment of a special Senate com¬ 
mittee charged with conducting a real¬ 
istic survey of our short- and long-range 
domestic economy. It is presented here 
for the consideration of my colleagues 'n 
both branches of the Congress: 

Whereas It is known that wars frequently 
grow out of the efforts of nations or govern¬ 
ment cartels to grab land, raw materials, 
markets, and other wealth; and 

Whereas the United States is nearly self- 
sufficient economically, making It unneces¬ 
sary for this country to engage in belligerent 
grabs for raw materials or markets; There¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of the Senate 
be appointed for the purpose of outlining 
a comprehensive and realistic survey of our 
short- and long-range domestic economy. 

First. To determine: 

1. The raw materials we lack. 

2. The type, character, and volume of our 
profitable markets both in free and haz¬ 
ardous areas. 

3. The measure of their importance in our 
domestic needs of production and employ¬ 
ment. 

4. A schedule of necessary acquisitions. 

6. A sound program for buUding up stock 
piles from areas in which wars might be an¬ 
ticipated. 


6. The percentage of deficit in our do¬ 
mestic economy in money and employment, 
if any, after acquiring the stock piles. 

7. Methods of making use of and develop¬ 
ing our own synthetic and substitute ma¬ 
terials that are equal or superior to raw ma¬ 
terials secured from hazardous markets 
necessitating reciprocal war-breeding ar¬ 
rangements. 

Second. To determine: 

1. The effect of material and power poli¬ 
tics on our military security. 

2. Tlie measure and extent of military 
preparedness—including the need. If any, 
for peacetime conscription—required by 
methods of reaching out for materials and 
markets either directly or Indirectly in cartel 
participation. 

3. The contrast in our standard of living 
under the above system compared with a 
standard effected out of our internal supply 
that is available without creating hazards 
from entangling involvements in sanctions, 
cartels, monopolies, and the various phases 
of commercial wars that promote armed con¬ 
flicts. 

Third. To determine: 

1. Our internal debt commitments for 
ordinary fiscal needs including those for the 
Navy and Army, housing, veteran relief, flood 
control, road and public building, also in¬ 
cluding In such Federal accounting all short- 
and long-term commitments of the munici¬ 
pal and State governments. 

2. Our direct and indirect foreign debt 
commitments by Government or govern¬ 
mental corporations. 

3. A consolidated national balance sheet 
of domestic and foreign commitments and 
their effect through taxation on the lower¬ 
ing of our standard of living, through de¬ 
creased savings for reinvestment In produc¬ 
tive enterprise, and the curtailment of indi¬ 
vidual spending for goods and services. 

Fourth. To determine: 

1 . The effect of free trade, reciprocal trade 
treaties, foreign relief and the like on our 
standard of living. 

2. The projected or anticipated cost of ac¬ 
quiring foreign markets and materials by 
passive power politics or actual war, reflecting 
the annual dollar profit value of such acqui¬ 
sitions or sales, after providing a proper re¬ 
serve for military contingencies. 

8. The balance sheet of an adjusted stand¬ 
ard of living based upon a ’’live and let live’’ 
policy—and whether this would not be more 
beneffclttl from every angle than a policy of 
opportunltlstic economic power politics, 
based on the open or concealed objectives of 
world reform and world power. 

Fifth. To recommend: 

1. To what extent the proposed program 
would permit us to enter into a world gov¬ 
ernment to which we have been committed 
and the opening phases of which have met 
with disagreement among the leading 
powers. 


Let Us Be Honest in Meeting the Need 
for Housing 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Speaker, when we 
are ill, we usually turn to our doctor. 
When the Nation needs food, we look to 
the farmers to produce it. When we are 
faced with a scientific problem, we turn 
to the men who are trained in science. 
As the Congress takes up the housing 


problem, and ways and means of meet¬ 
ing a great need for lumber and other 
building materials, would it not be wise 
to turn to the lumbermen, and see what 
they have to say about the subject? Too 
often when we turn to the bureaucrats 
we get confusion. 

I wish to extend my remarks by In¬ 
cluding a letter addressed to the Ne¬ 
braska delegation in Congress from Mr. 
Austin Braun, of Omaha, Nebr., who is 
an experienced lumber distributor. Mr. 
Braun is very active in public matters 
and he has often appeared as a valua¬ 
ble witness before some of our com¬ 
mittees. 

The letter is as follows: 

Omaha, February 14, 1946. 

To Nebraska Delegation: 

When I was In Washington working on 
the lumber mark-up for wholesalers, I 
learned about the 1st of February that 
Judge Collet had issued an order raising the 
price of yellow pine lumber $3.26 per thousand 
feet provided the mills reached certain pro¬ 
duction goals which were clearly Impossible 
because the month of January was already 
past and production in the South had been 
very had. This advance did not apply im¬ 
mediately; It was to apply on future produc¬ 
tion if they made the current production in¬ 
crease on which they were not getting an 
advance. In other words, after the patient 
was well they would give him the medicine. 

A real lumber expert. Mr. Robert Darrab, 
of the Southern Wholesale Association in 
Birmingham. Ala., convinced Judge CoUet 
that this was hardly the thing to do, and 
the good Judge finally withdrew his order, 
and I understand has Issued a new one in 
which he advances yellow pine $3.25 per 
thousand feet and Is willing to continue the 
advance beyond August 1 if certain produc¬ 
tion goals are met. 

This,is not so bad. but on top of this comes 
a report from Wilson W. Wyatt, the Housing 
Expediter, to President Truman under date 
of February 8. In the first place, he an¬ 
nounces a goal of 1,200,000 homes, which Is 
Impossible, and he wants a lot of prefabri¬ 
cated and temporary prefabricated houses, 
which is a waste of material. With charac¬ 
teristic starry-eyed approach and with com¬ 
plete disregard for the facts of life, the gen¬ 
tleman estimates that $200,000,000 will be 
required to encourage increased production, 
and he is going to do this with premium 
payments. 

I do not know how he arrives at It, but 
In the last paragraph of his report he says, 
*Tn addition, authority from Congress will be 
required immediately to provide $600,000,000 
for premium payments.” That is million 
dollars, boys—not $600 for premium pay¬ 
ments. Let me tell you something about 
premium payments that existed during the 
war. 

The Office of Price Administration, at the 
urgent hammering of the War Production 
Board, agreed to advance boards about an 
average of $4.50 per thousand feet when 
manufactured from fir or hemlock, but they 
put definite expiration dates upon this ad¬ 
vance or incentive price, and they further¬ 
more provided that when the Army needs on 
boards was satisfied, the price would be with¬ 
drawn. Consequently, instead of Jumping in 
and making all the boards they could at the $5 
advance so that the farmers who have never 
had enough lumber to repair their plants 
since the war began could obtain some 
needed materials, the mills worked with each 
other to restrict the production of boards to 
Just enough to take care of the Army so that 
they would not kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

I have worked in this lumber business all 
of my life, and I know every angle of It, and 
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I can tell you with absolute certainty that If 
you start paying subsidies, premiums, 
bonuses or any disguised form of giving 
money to somebody who does not earn it, 
you are going to retard production. People 
who are not handling that type of order or 
who cannot handle tliem simply will not run 
to Incieased production. 

The only thing to do Is to make Mr. Wyatt 
and his crew realize that if they put a real¬ 
istic Incentive price ceiling on all lumber 
and remove all condition.s, they will have 
production, and they will soon have so damn 
much production that the price will come 
down, and it will not take 2 or 3 years to do 
It. There are u great many saw^mills who 
would like to see a subsidy plan because of 
these reasons. 

It relK'Vos them ol acknowledging that 
they are getting a better price for their stuff, 
and they have a mistaken idea that their 
labor will be easier to Handle Those with 
the political inside expect to get something 
the other fellow cannot get. They htjpr he 
goes broke, and it restiicts production be¬ 
cause everybody is going to under-produce to 
keep the subsidy in effect and ior that ica- 
Bon the gravy lasts longer 

It is tt costly bungling propo.sitlon that 
will surely retard production and cost the 
taxpayers a horrible amouni of money. The 
price ceilings are too low to encourage pro- 
ducTion on the present demand lor hc.usc 
building lumhei with labor costs what they 
are, and these co.sls are never going to come 
down until you get volume production, and 
you will not get volume production until 
you have adequate price ceilings Don’t let 
the boys with tiie subsidy plan in tlie door. 
It i.s just awful and it wdll do nothing but 
string oui Government control 

A good many short-sighted retailers in the 
big grijup who have been controlling things 
in the OPA are for this because they would 
not have to ab. oib tlie subsidy Your dealers 
here at home know that if they had the 
opportunity of providing a Job of 100 or 
200 house.s they would be tickled to death 
to clKkcr lor a proper price on the lumber 
when deliverei from the car to the job They 
have always done that W'ay, but the gang who 
l.s engineering this subsidy have no such ideas 
in mind. Tliey s.ek to maintain the cost hy 
hidiiqj it by making the taxpayer pay part 
of It. and ill cases of Government construc¬ 
tion, all of it. 

Your.- truly. 

Eir.UN, Ray Elios & Finlly Co., 

Austin Braun, President . 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with pernii.s.sion hereto¬ 
fore granted, I am including a.s part of 
these remarks, an advertisement by the 
C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

This company, with many years of ex¬ 
perience in the lumber business, now 
finds itself stymied by bureaucratic reg¬ 
ulations and orders from Washington. 
In calling this situation to the attention 
of the public, the company is doing a 
very real service. 

One of the amazing things of our times 
is the development of Government prop¬ 
aganda. Millions of dollars are being 


spent every year in an attempt to jus¬ 
tify expensive bureaus long after their 
usefulness has ended. It is regrettable 
that the full story of their wastefulness 
and bungling cannot be gotten to the 
American people. The Chapman Lum¬ 
ber Co. is to be congratulated on its at¬ 
tempt to offset the propaganda put out 
by those Government agencies. 

The advertisement is as follows: 

To Our Customers: 

This is our fourth letter to you about the 
causes of shortage in building material. 

While Rome burned, Nero llddled. While 
the bureaucrats in Washington fiddle, the 
housing shortage grows worse. Listen to this 
from the Des Moines Register of January 30: 

“DEBATE OVER PRICES .Si OWS HOT7SINC PI.AN— 
SUBSIDIES SUGGESTED TO CURB COSTS 

“Washington, D. C.—The Government’s 
program to meet the Nation’s housing crisis 
is being delayed by a heated aipument among 
President Truman’s top economic advisers 
over whether subsidies or price increases shall 
be used to step up production of scarce 
materials” 

Mr. V/ilson Wyatt, the President’s housing 
expediter (that means a bureaucratic hurry- 
upper), then goes on to explain he has to 
have more time to make up his mind. But, 
in the meanwhile, the bureaucrats want 
Congress to enact a bill that will assure 
Federal bureaucratic control beyond next 
June 30. 

Right here we want to go on record with 
these bureaucrats regarding subsidies from 
the Federal Government lor our business. 
We are opposed to any free gifts or bribes 
from Washington lor our company at the 
expense of you taxpayers. Subsidies arc a 
cowardly method used by cheap bureaucrats 
to cover up their bungling. You people are 
supposed to be fooled hy the apparent low 
prices* but you pay. ana you pay plenty, in 
taxes. 11 the bureaucrats haven’t the nerve 
to raise the taxes enough to pay lor these 
subsidies or Iree gilts or bribes, they add the 
bill to the Federal debt. This Is still more 
cowardly, because thev are k'uding an un¬ 
bearable debt on your boy who is just back 
from the Army or Navy and is trying to get 
started in business or in farming. 

As for price iijcrease.s, this company will 
do its utmost to keep building prices down 
to the lowest possible figure, consistent with 
good mat dial and good service. Under free 
enterpri.se, we are forced to do that anyway. 
If we .should attempt to gouge yt>u cu.stomers, 
we wou'd lore you overnight to one of our 
competitors What we waul is a Iree flow of 
building materials right now'. We are pre¬ 
pared to take care of you If we aie released 
from nutty regulations and red tape and 
allowed to go to work 

The ineihodb used by the Federal bureau¬ 
crats t<) take over private business (includ¬ 
ing the building business) are old stuff. Hit¬ 
ler used the same tactics. They are. demor¬ 
alize. then move in and take over. Very few 
people in Towa are bring fooled. Wo know 
what is going on, and we are going to keep 
right on fighting the bungling bureaucrats 
until Congre.ss fires a few million ol them and 
allows business, labor, and farming to go 
ahead without the restrictions, regulations, 
and red tape under which we arc struggling. 

CJongrcss has the duty to declare at once an 
end to a stale of war. This will repeal many 
wartime regulations w'hirh are hamstringing 
the country. Congress must also balance 
the Federal Budget right now. 

Your Senators and Representatives in 
WoLshlnglon want your help. Write them to¬ 
day. Tell them just what the bureaucrats 
are doing to your business or farm. They 
have grabbed a control over your personal 
life and your business that no local authority 
would ever dare attempt. Just think what 
you would do or say If your town mayor, or 


your county supervisors, or your State gov¬ 
ernor would ever attempt to mishandle your 
business or your larm as these Federal bu- 
reaucraUs are doing. You would not stand 
for the monkey buslne.ss for one minute. 
You elected your Senators and your Repre- 
sentuLives to w'atch over your rights in Wash¬ 
ington, and they will help you If you write 
to them. 

Your Senators are: lion. George A. Wilson, 
care of United State.s Senate. Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. B. B Hickenlooper, care ol 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Your Represeiilalive is: Hon. John W. 
Gwynne, care of House of Representatives, 
Wa^-hinglon, D. C. 

C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., 
By J. H. Chapman. 

Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Mr. SMITH ol Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
(?r, it has often been .said that Congre.ss 
should not pas.s laws viiich the people do 
not want. When the Congress passed 
the Price Control Act, it did so for the 
purpose and in the hope that the admin¬ 
istration thereof would prevent inflation. 
It was the further hope as expressed in 
this legislation that rules and regula¬ 
tions would be reasonable and not co¬ 
ercive and contrary to e.stablished busi- 
nej:S practices. It was never designed to 
control profits or to promulgate capri¬ 
cious rules and l eguUitions subject to the 
whim of inexperienced bureaucrats. 

Mr Speaker, a few weeks ago the Of¬ 
fice of Price Admini.stration was involved 
with a great many Members of Congress 
on the subject of regulations involving the 
pricing of new and used automobiles. 
A very timely editorial has been brought 
to my attention by one of the outstanding 
automobile dealer.s in my State, Mr. C. H. 
Pyle, of Racine, Wis. He has sent me an 
editorial which appeared in the Ciiieago 
Daily Tribune for Friday, February 8. 
1946. This editorial tells the story of 
what can happen in the automobile bus¬ 
iness. In fact it is happening today. Un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein the editorial entitled “Inside Story 
of the Sale of an Automobile.” I am sure 
that this editorial will be of great interest 
to Members of the House: 

INSIDE STORY OF THE SALE OF AN AUTOMOBILE 

A man we know had a 1941 automobile, 
which had served him faithfully. Oh. the 
clutch might need ropinchig. and the motor 
was noisier than in its pre-Pearl Harbor 
youth, hut it could get over the roads as well 
as the next one. So what did our friend have 
to woriy about? Plenty! His tires were a 
mc.ss, and he had need to drive over country 
roads occasionally at nig,hi. 

Nobody could tell him w’hcre to get some 
new tires. The ration board couldn’t help. 
His gasoline supplier, who had been very ron- 
Bideiale in time of war, couldn't even make a 
suggestion. The alderman wouldn't see him, 
and there w'as no use going to see his ward 
committeeman, for he was a Republican. 

Tlieie was only one way out. and that was 
to get a new car. One flue day in November 
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the dealer from whom he had bought cars for 
years asked him to come and see the new 
models. Tes, he had one car for immediate 
delivery to such an old customer, and, of 
course, at $900, the OPA ceiling. The old car 
would be taken in trade. The ceiling price 
on the old car was $950; that is to say, the 
1941 car with the worn out tires was worth 
$50 more than the Government said the new 
car could be sold for. 

The two traders who had done business for 
years had no difficulty In making a deal, and 
our friend now has no fears of a puncture 
while driving over a country road late at 
night. The dealer did not give his customer a 
new car and $50 to boot. The allowance for 
the old car was $450, about what the 1941 car 
will be worth when new automobiles become 
plentiful. The dealer probably sold the old 
car for $950, so that the amount he realized 
on the 1946 car was not $900, but a good deal 
more than that. 

If OPA is going to prevent supply and 
demand from determining the selling price of 
new automobiles and old ones Mr. Bowles 
will have to have one of his hired men in 
every auto showroom, or he will have to see 
that persons desperately in need of tires can 
get them. Meanwhile, the amount paid to 
hlR men will be added to the stream of infla¬ 
tionary money which is driving the price of 
everything upward. 


Hawaii as a State 
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Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Contra Costa 
County Gazette, Martinez, Calif., of 
January 30, 1946: 

HAWAII AS A STATE 

Few persons will quarrel with the recom¬ 
mendation of a House Territories Subcom¬ 
mittee last week that Hawaii be admitted to 
the Union as the forty-ninth State. 

Hawaii has a population larger than any 
other State at the time of its admission to 
the Union except Oklahoma. The hetero¬ 
geneous peoples of the territory live and work 
together amicably and democratically. The 
mixed racial complexion of the islands should 
not be an obstacle to statehood. 

In the past the great landholdings con¬ 
centrated among a few families has been used 
as an argument that Hawaii Is more of a 
dependency rather than an integrated eco¬ 
nomic unit, but recently even cynical Har¬ 
old, Secretary Ickes, has been satisfied on 
that point. 

According to the subcommittee’s report last 
week, labor has made great strides In Hawaii 
since 1937 and has contributed greatly to 
the territory’s progress. It said there is 
growing mutual respect and confidence be¬ 
tween management and labor in industrial 
relations. Tidbute was paid to the Hawaiian 
school system which has produced a "literate 
population capable of discharging the duties 
of citizenship.’’ 

The report of the subcommittee now will be 
considered by the full territories commit¬ 
tee before further action Is taken on legis¬ 
lation admitting Hawaii as a State. 

However, the time l.s not far distant when 
another white star will be pinned on the 
field of blue. 


Hysteria Rules the House of 
Representatives 
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Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted on Monday, February 18, 
1946, I wish to Insert the following edi¬ 
torial from the Capital Times, Madison, 
Wis., of February 13, 1946: 

HYSTERIA RULES THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Case antilabur bill, which has been 
passed b. the House of Representatives and 
is now before the Senate, will probably go 
down in history as a shining example of 
hysterical lawmaking and of men in high 
places behaving like a riotous, revenge- 
minded mob. 

The bill is viciously antilabor in its nature. 
So bad that even the labor hater Representa¬ 
tive Clare Hoffman, Michigan Republican, 
couH not find the stomach to vote for It. 
Although Hoffman called the bill unjust and 
unreasonable he was perhaps more concerned 
with the soundness of the bill than with the 
fact that It sets labor back to the old days 
of rule by injunction. 

Being the kind of an intense labor hater 
he is. Hoffman no doubt felt that legisla¬ 
tion aimed at stripping labor of its rights 
should at least be sound and well-considered. 
And on this ground he has a legitimate com¬ 
plaint. For regardless of the merits of the 
bill, regardless of whether one thinks labor 
shou’d be suppressed or not, there is every 
reason.why the bill should not have been 
acted on. 

For the manner in which the House acted 
is a terrifying example of what can occur In 
a democracy when a majority refuses to 
listen to reason. The bill was called up 
suddenly and placed in order as a substitute 
to the mild measure based on the President’s 
recommendation for fact-finding legisla¬ 
tion. 

It had been hastily thrown together. It 
was never given one moment of hearing be¬ 
fore any committee of the House. There was 
absolutely no attempt to arrive at any sen¬ 
sible or reasonable approach to the indus¬ 
trial strife which besets the Nation. 

The bill was hailed with a whoop and a 
holler. In 4 days of the worst pandemonium 
In recent years it was twisted and jerked from 
one side to another by a series of amend¬ 
ments. Parliamentary snarls were so nu¬ 
merous that the Speaker of the House hard¬ 
ly knew what he W'as doing. 

Out of this riot came the Case bill. No 
ore Is certain what it does yet, outside of gut 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, which protects 
unions from the arbitrary Injunction power 

the Federal courts. One thing is certain. 
The more level-headed Republicans and 
Democrats agree that It i^il* mean chaos in 
labor relations. Representative Joseph C. 
Baldwin, New York Republican, warned the 
House that the legislation would "boomerang 
like the Smith-Connally Act,’’ which was 
passed in the same white heat of unreasoning 
passion and which the authors themselves 
now concede was a mistake. 

It is Incredible that 258 Members of the 
House could have voted for such a measure. 
And we here In Wisconsin, the Slate once 
noted for the high caliber of its statesmen, 
should hang our heads in shame. Half of 
our representation voted for it. Here are 
the men who were stampeded: 


Representative John Byrnes, Republican, 
from the Eighth District; Representative 
Robert K. Henry, Republican, from the 
Second District; Representative Pranv 
Keefe, Republican, from the Sixth District; 
Representative Lawrence Smith, Republican, 
from the First District; Representative Wil¬ 
liam H. Stevenson, Republican, from the 
Third District. 

Here are the men who voted against it; 

Representative Andrew Biemiller, Demo¬ 
crat. from the Fifth District; Representative 
Thao Wasielewbki, Democrat, from the 
Fourth District; Representative Reed Murray, 
Republican, from the Seventh District; Rep¬ 
resentative Alvin O'Konski, Republican, 
from thp Tenth District; Representative 
Merlin Hull, Progressive, from the Ninth 
District. 


AmTett Fight for McLean Gardens 
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Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statements 
by J. H. Leib, national legislative direc¬ 
tor of the American Veterans of World 
Warn: 

AMVETS FIGHT FOR M'LEAN CARDENS 

(By J. H. Leib. national legislative director, 
Amv-'ts) 

Every Member of Congress has read about 
the controversy Amvets—American Veter¬ 
ans of World War II—has had with a number 
of bureaucrats In the Defense Homes Corpo¬ 
ration and the Surplus Property Administra¬ 
tion. 

Amvets welcomes the support of all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, newspapers, and public 
spirited citizens In this great crusade. 

We are most appreciative of the full page 
ads that are currently appearing In the 
Washington, D. C., newspapers under the 
signature of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean con¬ 
cerning our attempt to purchase McLean 
Gardens for veterans of this war. 

The officers of Amvets do not know Mrs. 
McLean personally, nor did anyone in our 
organization solicit or seek In any manner 
whatsoever to Influence her aid In our hous- 
Ing project. Purely out of her gracious and 
humanitarian heart is she giving us her 
assistance and moral support. 

It came to our attention indirectly today 
that last week while Mrs. McLean was making 
one of her numerous visits to the painfully 
depressing wards of Walter Reed Ho.^pltni. 
a veteran of this war passed away. 

Grieved by this unfortunate incident, wc 
understand that Mrs. McLean returned home 
and that night read in the newspapers that 
Amvets had gone to the Congress in an 
attempt to get a square deal from the De¬ 
fense Homes Corporation in the sale of the 
huge Government housing project that bears 
her famous name. 

We believe It may have bL‘en this event 
that prompted her action. 

Absolutely unbeknown to Amvets, she In¬ 
serted the series of full-page ads In all of 
the District of Columbia newspapers appeal¬ 
ing directly to the Congress urging them to 
see to It that the interests of the veterans 
be protected in the sale of surplus Govern¬ 
ment housing. 

We are more than grateful for her generous 
good will and enthusiastic support—and we 
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shall never forget her kindness. If there 
were more people like Mrs, McLean this 
world might be a better place to live in. 
She apparently is never too busy to go out 
of her way to help others^—and we say, God 
bless her. 


Newly Naturalized Citizens 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER B. HUBER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 20. 1946 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Tom C. Clark, Attorney 
General of the United States, February 
5, 1946: 

Your Honor JuCgc Holtzcff, ladies, and gen- 
tlemf'n, tins is a very solemn occasion. 
You know, there arc no two of us here today 
who are alike. As many people say, it is 
very fortunate that my young daughter looks 
like her mother. Except, you might say, In 
the case of twins, no two physical appeal- 
ances aie alike. Similarly there are no likes 
or dislikes that are the same. Thermale likes 
and dislikes, alms and ambitlon.s, that vari¬ 
ous people have; but none are exactly the 
same But there is one thing we all agree 
on; one common aim, one common ambition 
upon which all Americans agree and see eye 
to eye. That is American citizenship That 
Is the common tie. the common bond, tliat 
holds the 40 States together 

As has been eloquently expiesscd, our flag 
is a symbol of the greatness of 140.C00.000 
people: It is a symbol of the greatius.s of 
the 48 States and the Territories that it icp- 
resents. It is not Just a Hag ol 13 stripes 
and 48 stars emblazoned on a field of blue. 
It represents a pulsating America—that pul¬ 
sating America that you, after taking your 
oaths today, will join. It gives you a great 
protection; It gives you a great privilege. 
As Attorney General of the United States, 1 
can tell you that there are thousands of 
people now waiting —wailing in Europe, wail¬ 
ing in the islands of the Pacific, waiting 
throughout the world—for Just one thing, 
and that Is the privilege that Is yours this 
day. 

Oh, it is a solemn day for you. It is a 
day that you should ever remember, because 
you have been preferred—preferred above the 
thousands of those who suffered almost unto 
death throughout Europe—yes. throughout 
the world. So this day brings to you certain 
obligations, obligations that you must take 
serioufjly. 

During the last war and again during this 
war we heard often of hyphenated Americans. 
Tliere is no such thing as a hyphenated Amer¬ 
ican. You must wipe out the hyphen. You 
will be Americans, Just as we who are stand¬ 
ing before you at this moment are Ameri¬ 
cans. You must live the life of an American. 
You must Join the American ideals. I know 
that you will. 

You have devoted much study to the his¬ 
tory of this great country. I hope that in 
the future you will find time to devote even 
more study to it, and that you will study the 
Government under which you have chosen 
to live. 

Your Government is as good as the interest 
that you, the citizens, take in it. If you take 
no Interest, your Government will not be the 
Government that it should be. So in civil 


life you owe to the Government under which 
you have elected to live, you owe to those 
who have fought to make that Government 
what it is today, your undivided Interest, at¬ 
tention, and devotion. 

I do not mean Just the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. I mean the government of the State 
in which you live, or of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. Wherever you live, in your cities 
or In your towns, take an Interest to see 
that lh'» government is of the best. That is 
true citizenship. 

His Honor. Justice Holtzoff spoke of rever¬ 
ence for law. Of recent years, I have noted, 
there has been an increased tendency among 
some people in this country toward dis¬ 
respect for law, disrespect for government, 
disrespect for high office in the American 
system of government. That must not be. 
You must have, as his Honor has said, a rev¬ 
erence lor government, a reverence for law, 
a reverence for those who are devoting their 
lives to enlorcemeiil ol that law and lo carry¬ 
ing out the ideals of that government. 

I know that it is sometimes difficult to 
understand our ways. At times, perhaps, 
you may think that something is wrong. 
You nave, of course, a right to express your¬ 
self. One of the freedoms that our flag stands 
for is ireedom of speech. I hope that each 
of you will always speak out whenever you 
feel that the matter should be brought into 
the broad light of public opinion 

My friends, again I say that it Is a privilege 
for me to be here today with yvu and to wel¬ 
come each of you into the fellowship of Amer¬ 
ican citizenry. The greatest badge In the 
world IS the badge of American citizenship. 
As his Honor bestows it upon you. I know 
tliat vou will v/ear it, and cherish It with all 
that is within you. that, if necessary, you 
will give to it your life, and that it shall not 
drop tarni.shed from your hands. 

I thank you. 


Lithuanian Independence 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 20. 1946 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution unanimously 
adopted by a group of citizens gathered 
in Cleveland under the auspices of the 
Litkuanian-American Council of Soci¬ 
eties on February 17, 1946, for the com¬ 
memoration of the twenty-eighth anni¬ 
versary of the declaration of independ¬ 
ence of Lithuania: 

Resolution on Lithuanian independence 

Resolved, To appeal to the President and 
the Secretary of State to implement the 
wartime promises of the Atlantic Charter 
and other policy declarations with actual 
measures directed toward creating condi¬ 
tions for the restoration of the sovereignty 
and self-government of the peoples of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, by demand¬ 
ing— 

(a) That the Soviet Union immediately 
withdraw its armed forces of occupation and 
its administrative apparatus from the Baltic 
states, thereby enabling the peoples of the 
Baltic states to form broadly representative 
interim governments; 


(b) That after the withdrawal of the 
Soviet occupation lorces direct relief be ex¬ 
tended to the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia by UNRRA; 

(c) That thereafter the sovereign peoples 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia be enabled 
to hold free and unfettered elections; and 

(d) Finally, that, pursuant to chapter II. 
article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia he admitted to the United 
Nations. 


Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 20, 1946 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following letter by Dr. 
Norman Sweet which appeared in the 
Port Wayne dnd.) Journal-Gazette on 
February 10. 1946: 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

Editor of the Jouknai.-Gazettf: 

Without approval by Congress, the so¬ 
cialized medicine has been put into practice 
by tiic anmmneenent m Tuesday morning's 
Journal-Gazelle that—’’List of physicians 
hero approved for treatment of vets.” In fact 
1 have another name for it, i. e.. “Political 
Medicine.” Here is discrimination against 
iiiruL, worthy physicianr lo^* a selective few 
who are political favorites. Just 17 Fort 
Wayne physicians and 6 dental piiyslcians. 
And the list has been passed to Mayor Baals 
and this is tantamount to saying these phy¬ 
sicians and no others are capable of admin¬ 
istering to the relief (no one can cu'c an¬ 
other except that one who is ill. himself. 
No exceptions, of vets iir anyone else). V7hat 
a catastrophe. And only the individual who 
is ill can know who can help him to help 
himsell. For no doctor or physician or any¬ 
one ever cured anyone. It is the patients’ 
faith in the doctor or physician and his 
treatments (called medicine) not the doctor 
or physician or his treatments that restore 
health. And faith is psychological. (It is 
the psychology that cures. No exceptions.) 
It IS stated in this same paper that “a Penn¬ 
sylvania woman has been sticking Christmas 
seaLs on her chest under the impression 
(psychology) that they would keep her from 
having tuberculosis. She hasn’t had tuber¬ 
culosis either.” This woman had faith in 
the potency of Christmas seals and she kept 
well. Need I say more to intelligent pee pie? 
I believe not. 

Now. it behooves all the other (boycotted) 
physicians in this city (and all over the 
United States) lo dynamically protest this 
communistic and undemocratic proceduie 
at once. Now. I do not use medicine in niy 
psychoanalytic treatment of my clients and 
I have many veterans who have been liicuni- 
petently treated by neuro-psychiatrists, et 
al., and arc now “doing nicely, thank you.” 
But it appears that 1 will have to have some 
ignorant political “nll-wils” in Washington 
pass upon my scientific technique and give 
me a political “socialized medicine license” 
before any vet will feel safe to come to see 
me, ]Tofessionally, If this dictatorial practice 
is allowed to continue, unchallenged And 
we call this democracy. Angels of Mercy 
defend us. 

Normaij Sweet. 
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The Ideological Tides 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub¬ 
mit to my colleafjues for their considera¬ 
tion an editorial from the Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch, published in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and edited by Mr. Raymond 
Brewster. This thought-provoking edi¬ 
torial deals with a timely subject which 
is foremost on our minds today. 

Here we have a great people with 
enormous pent-up spending power 
awaiting merchandise which is badly 
needed but not forthcoming. 

While the country is suffering eco¬ 
nomic stagnation, the administration is 
groping helplessly in the dark hoping 
to pull out of the hat some fantastic 
utopian plan which will give everyone 
something for notliing. We still have 
those who think that by some magic 
formula we can defeat economic law. 

Today we have many years of un¬ 
precedented prosperity on our doorstep 
if we can only break the shackles of an 
Inefficient and socialistic-minded admin¬ 
istration and let labor and management 
do the job in the only way we know 
how—and that is through freedom of 
enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 

THE IDEOI.OGICAL TIDES 

It may not have occurred to Americans In 
general that the longer these labor wars last, 
the stronger may be the trend toward so¬ 
cialism. Social tides lately have run that way 
in conservative old England. And when the 
final flop came there, after a period of uncer¬ 
tainty, most of the Britishers seemed to wel¬ 
come It with a sort of relief. 

They did not regard themselves as neces¬ 
sarily “radicals" in our American sense. For 
the most part, they seemed only to want law 
and order and a chance to go back to work on 
almost any reasonable basis. But once across 
the line separating a “free economy" from the 
“controlled economy" of a Socialist state, it 
is hard to tell whether new-fledged Socialists 
will return to their old principles and shib¬ 
boleths. 

And what of America? Perhaps new ideo¬ 
logical tides arc running here. Yet. so far, 
our voters and public demonstrators seem to 
be concerned mainly with such matters as 
pay, and more labor organization for the sake 
of unity, rather than revolutionary principles 
or anything requiring much deep thought. 

One of the most unfortunate facts of tho 
pre.sent economic situation in this country, 
as exports explain it, is the apparent ten¬ 
dency of workers to “work below their abil¬ 
ity." This trend apparently comes not from 
laziness or Intent to cheat, but from a notion 
that there Is only about so much work to do 
In this country, and if the workers speed up 
they will soon find themselves without jobs. 

If such an attitude ever was reasonable, 
it certainly doesn’t look so now, to a clear¬ 
headed and open-minded citizen. There is so 
much work to do in this country, as a result 
of delayed progress during the war and also 
as a result of new plans, devices, and enter¬ 
prises. that most exports say the trend will 
run the other way. and there won’t be enough 
workers when our expanding economic sys¬ 
tem really gets on the Job. 


Rights of Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing open letter by Evalyn Walsh Mc¬ 
Lean, published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of today: 

February 19. 1946. 

Fellow citizens of Washington, why is It 
that our war veterans who, collectively, won 
the greatest victory of modern warfare are 
now forced to battle alone and unaided to 
secure the rights for which they fought In 
foxholes and on bullet-swept beaches all over 
the world? 

Why are war veterans and their wives and 
children forced to live under almost unbear¬ 
able conditions when the Government has 
more than 600,000 publicly owned homes now 
declared surplus for sale to the public? 

Why are the American Veterans of World 
War II (Amvets), a splendid organization 
of young veterans, denied the right to pur¬ 
chase McLean Gardens here in Washington 
at 89 cents on a dollar by the Defense Homes 
Corporation when that same Government bu¬ 
reaucracy has approved a bid by a CIO non¬ 
veterans’ group of 80 cents on a dollar for a 
public housing project in Dayton. Ohio. 

Why are veterans subjected to constant 
run-arounds in getting their old Jobs back 
or in finding new jobs to the extent that 
1,035.905 of them are now on GI unemploy¬ 
ment rolls to the tune of $25,000,000 a week? 

Why are the men who manned the guns, 
drove the trucks and Jeep.*?, and piloted the 
airplanes that brought victory now denied 
their Just rights to purchase surplus war 
goods, which are being gobbled up by wily 
speculators with well-filled purses and sold 
back to veterans at handsome profits? 

Why are these same brave lads who a year 
ago were cheerfully given priorities on any¬ 
thing and everything they required If only 
they would win the war for us now denied 
prioritie.s on practically anything? 

Why do we, the people of the capital of 
the world, sit supinely back and watch the 
saviors of democracy be shoved around and 
shackled in endless red tape and delays by 
selfish Government ofliclnls and private real- 
estate Interests? 

Why don’t we back them up in their fight 
by force of public opinion? 

Why. I ask you all? 

Sincerely, 

Evalyn Walsh McLean. 

P. S.—I have absolutely no financial Inter¬ 
est whatever in McLean Gardens or any other 
housing project under consideration. 

Henry Morgenthan Discusses Foreign 
Policy With a Special Emphasis on the 
Argentine Republic 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 12,1946 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Hcnir Morgenthau made 


a notable address before the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee at 
Milwaukee. In it he forthrightly dis¬ 
cusses certain foreign developments. He 
points out the heavy responsibility of the 
United States with respect to the growing 
Fascist menace. He implores our State 
Department to take a strong stand 
against Fascist Franco Spain and the 
current government of Argentina. Here 
is the speech: 

Military victory has been achieved, but 
the main purpose for which we fought tho 
war—the final elimination of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression—has not yet been accom¬ 
plished. In Spain and Argentina fasch-m is 
today gaining—not losing—in power. These 
countries are places of refuge for Nazis, for 
their wealth, and for their political principles 
of repression and aggression. So long as 
nazism remains dominant anywhere, our Job 
isn’t finished. 

Mr. President and Mr. Byrnes, why don’t 
you do something about it? In the case of 
Spain, Prance has taken the Initiative of pro¬ 
posing a conference to work out a common 
policy. In the case of Argentina, Uruguay 
has taken a similar initiative. In both cases, 
it Is neighboring countries who have most 
keenly felt the danger to peace and security 
and the necessity of action. Due to the 
failure of the United States to assert real 
moral leadership. Franco and Peron are both 
gaining In power. We must not allow any 
mood qf let-down, any desire to rush back 
to business ns usual, to control either our 
foreign or domestic policy. I fear that is 
precisely what is happening today. 

M'lny people hopefully expected that our 
military victory would sweep away Fascist 
regimes everywhere. Why hasn’t this taken 
place? I believe that the explanation is 
plain. It is to be found In the weak and 
vacillating policy of the democratic coun¬ 
tries. The democracies arc torn between the 
principles for which they fought and an 
eager impatience to forget all about the war 
and get back to profitable peacetime trade- 
business as usual. As a result, the Fascist 
rulers In Spain and Argentina have come to 
believe that if they sit tight and don’t take 
too seriously the occasional words of criticlEm 
delivered against them, they will be able to 
pull through stronger than ever. 

The United States bears a heavy share of 
the responsibility for this survival of the 
Fascist menace. We have emerged from the 
war stronger and wealthier than ever before. 
OUr cities and our industries are undamaged. 
But we have not provided a moral leadership 
that measures up to our strength. Unless 
we discharge this responsibility we cannot 
hope to achieve the full purpose for which 
American lives were spent. Our policy 
toward Spain and Argentina is a test of our 
real integrity of purpose. 

In the case of Spain, let me read to you 
extracts from a statement made by the Mexi¬ 
can delegate at the United Nations Cuiiler- 
ence in San Francisco last June: 

“In 1938, at an official ceremony organized 
to decorate members of the Italian legions 
who fought In Spain, Franco exclaimed: 
‘Legionnaires from Italy, soldiers of Im¬ 
perial Italy, crusaders of the faith and of 
Occidental civilization, I salute you with the 
love of a commander and the confidence of a 
leader, love and confidence born through our 
comradeship In war. I witnessed your deeds. 
I felt the warmth of your blood spilled upon 
the earth of Spain. I am aware of the fact 
that you abandoned your homes to follow 
the banners of your Roman legions.’ We 
could mention countless statements In which 
Franco acknowledges with similar cynical 
expressions of gratitude the intervention of 
the Italian legions In his fight against de¬ 
mocracy. 

“Let me only add that he stated with equal 
warmth his gratitude to Hitler for the mllU 
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tary help given by him to Spanish fascism. 
‘1 assure you/ said Franco to Germany In 
1937, 'that my gratitude will be deep and en¬ 
during/ • * • The German Ambassador at 
Madrid confirmed this 'collaboration when he 
decorated Franco In September 1941 and said. 
‘The Fuehrer, supreme chief of the victorious 
German armies, in bestowing this cross upon 
the generalissimo, the Invincible Spanish 
Caudillo, wishes to testify how Intimately are 
bound together not only our two peoples but 
especially our two armies whose command¬ 
ers, officers, and soldiers fought side by side 
during the first 3 years of this heroic crusade.' 

“And still later, in December 1942, at the 
very moment when the decisive battle of 
Stalingrad was raging. Franco sent a tele¬ 
gram to Hitler assuring him that he was pray¬ 
ing for his triumph. Two days afterwards, 
he promised Hitler: ‘We maintain our tra¬ 
ditional policy, our loyalty to the peoples 
who s'lare our burdens. If some day Berlin 
is in danger, Spain will send a million men, 
if necessary, to defend it.’ 

“Finally, allow me- to recall that in a 
telegram sent to Hitler, Franco said: ‘With all 
my heart, I share your aspirations that the 
great German Empire may reach its Immortal 
destiny under the glorious sign of the swas¬ 
tika, and under your inspired leadership. 
Hell Hltlerl’*’ 

These facts speak for themselves. Few 
Americans will be so gullible as to believe the 
drivel which Franco a few days ago gave to 
an Associated Press correspondent, when he 
said that he did not support Nazi and Fascist 
policies, and that he wanted to progress to¬ 
ward democracy In Spain. 

At San Francisco, Assistant Secretary of 
State James Dunn said: “The United States 
delegation is In complete accord with the 
statement of interpretation made by the del¬ 
egation of Mexico and desires to associate it¬ 
self with that declaration.*' The result was 
that a resolution was passed In San Fran¬ 
cisco excluding Franco Spain from member¬ 
ship in the United Nations Organization. 

The world was encouraged. This was fine. 
But what happened next? Unfortunately, 
little or nothing. After the San Francisco 
Conference foreign observers almost unani¬ 
mously reported that the Franco regime was 
on the ropes, that It would soon be displaced 
by a new government. Germany was defeated 
and still nothing happened. At Potsdam the 
three governments, instead of moving for¬ 
ward, merely reaffirmed the decision already 
taken at San Francisco. This was an anti¬ 
climax, and Franco began to regain confi¬ 
dence. Events since Potsdam have served 
further to restore his confidence. At the end 
of the war. our restrictions on trade with 
Spain were relaxed. Our program to wipe out 
Axis firms and properties In Spain has not 
been vigorously pressed; our blacklist has 
been reduced; our trade with Spain Is In¬ 
creasing. We have sold five transport planes 
to Spain, and we may sell more, under an 
agreement by W’hich we secure commercial 
landing privileges for American aircraft. 
While five airplanes may not seem very much, 
I don’t think we should sell souls to gain a 
small commercial advantage. 

The Impression which the Franco regime 
gains from all this Is that, despite a few of¬ 
ficial statements, our ardor in opposing fas¬ 
cism Is Just bluff. Recently a prominent 
Falangist, returning to Spain from a visit to 
the United States, Is said to have given his 
leader a highly reassuring report regarding 
present American attitudes toward doing 
business with Franco Spain. I regret that 
the President, in an exceptionally long and 
detailed message on the state of the Union, 
failed oven to mention the growing menace 
of fascism in Spain and Argentina. 

Meanwhile the British Government has 
made It clear that, while disapproving of the 
Franco regime, it does not Intend to take any 
action. Answering a suggestion In the House 
of Commons that Britain break relations with 
Spain, Foreign Secretary Bevin said: “1 am 


not going to be involved in diversionary 
tactics of any kind.” 

The only encouraging event In recent 
months was the proposal of the French Gov¬ 
ernment last December to Great Britain and 
ourselves for a 3-power conference on rela¬ 
tions with the Franco regime. I am sorry 
to say that, so far as I know, this proposal 
has led to nothing. It was rejected by the 
British. In explaining the British position, 
Mr. Bevin declared, “When there are so many 
troubles In the world, I. as Foreign Minister, 
want to see some of them settled and not 
create new ones.” I wonder what troubles 
are so serious as to necessitate this pigeon¬ 
holing of the Spanish problem. In my view, 
the elimination of fascism Is our most Im¬ 
portant item of unfinished business in the 
field of foreign policy. It Is much more Im¬ 
portant to the establishment of real peace 
than many other matters with which for¬ 
eign offices busy themselves. 

I don’t believe, however, that Britain de¬ 
serves all the blame. 1 have no doubt that 
vigorous American support of the French 
prox)osal would bring the British Govern¬ 
ment into line. If the democratic countries 
would speak clearly and with one voice. 
Franco’s days would be numbered. Once 
the Spanish people become convinced that 
there is no future for them under Franco, 
his overthrow will be assured. Despite 
Franco’s rule of terror, his survival is due 
more to external apathy than to internal 
strength. 

Are we going to permit Spain, which has 
naturalized thousands of Germans, which 
has hundreds of millions of dollars of hid¬ 
den German assets, and airplane and arma¬ 
ment factories, to be a Jumplng-off place 
for another war in Europe? What are we 
waiting for? Why did we ever concur with 
the Mexican delegation at San Francisco, and 
why did we reaHlrm this position at Pots¬ 
dam? Why hasn’t the conference proposed 
by the French taken place? Which is more 
Important, that we land our airplanes In 
Spain or that this man Franco be removed? 
1 recommend to the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State that they 
vigorously support the French proposal of a 
three-power conference and a concerted pro¬ 
gram which will help the Spanish people get 
rid of Franco. 

So much for Spain. 

Now let’s take a look at our own record on 
the Argentine. It Is a record of appalling 
vacillation. Early In 1944, when It had be¬ 
come evident that the new Argentine military 
dictatorship was pursuing a Fascist course, 
we withdrew diplomatic representation. But 
we did not follow through by applying eco¬ 
nomic sanctions. I have always regretted that 
such action was not taken In time. Great 
Britain needed Argentine beef and we were 
not courageous enough to cut our own beef 
ration by the 10 percent which would have 
made good Britain’s loss of Argentine sup¬ 
plies. Moreover, our General Staff was fearful 
that economic sanctions might mean war 
with Argentina and a diversion of our mili¬ 
tary strength. All we did was to freeze the 
balances maintained in the' United States 
by two Argentine official banks, and this step 
by itself wasn’t of much consequence. Had 
we combined economic with diplomatic 
measures, the whole course of political de¬ 
velopments In Argentina might well have 
been greatly different. But the diplomatic 
gesture alone was not enough. 

We rapidly tired of our halfway policy of 
nonrecognition, and a year ago, at the Mex¬ 
ico City Conference, we carried out a spec¬ 
tacular about face. On the initiative of the 
United States delegation, the Conference 
passed a resolution which paved the way for 
speedy resumption of diplomatic' relations, 
for Argentina’s admission to United Nations 
Organization and for her participation in in¬ 
ter-American mutual defense arrangements. 
All we asked in return was that Argentina go 


through a few gestures, such as making a for¬ 
mal declaration of war on the Axis, signing the 
United Nations Declaration, and issuing a few 
decrees relating to Axis nationals and firms 
In Argentina. For Argentina this meant 
merely going through the motions. Of the 
94 known Axis agents In Argentina, a recent 
report Indicates that only 11 have been or¬ 
dered expelled; 12 known agents are at lib¬ 
erty. To be sure, Argentina has appointed 
public officials to sit In with the manage¬ 
ment of a large number of Axis concerns, but 
none of these firms has been eliminated or 
their ownership transferred to non-Axis 
hands. Even the gesture of having Govern¬ 
ment officials share in management has been 
omitted in the case of the largest and most 
Infiuential German concerns controlled b> 
Peron’s Nazi friends. Instead, these firms 
get the blggc.'st Argentine military contracts. 

This is the fashion in which Argentina car¬ 
ried out the whitewashing job as prescribed 
at the Mexico City Conlerence. A short while 
later, at San Francisco, we railroaded our 
allies into accepting Argentina as a member 
of the United Nations Organization. It re¬ 
quired a good deal of double talk to do It. 

The whitewash, however, was pretty thin, 
and it soon began to rub off. Mr. Braden, 
Who was sent to Buenos Aires as our ambas¬ 
sador when diplomatic relations were re¬ 
sumed, realized how thin it was. His subse¬ 
quent appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State marked a new and firmer phase in oui 
relations with Argentina. 

I applaud Mr. Braden’s vigorous attitude. 
It implies no criticism of his efforts when I 
say that our Argentine policy is hamstrung 
by the fault of “too little and too late.” Mr 
Braden’s authority as spokesman for the 
United States on Argentina has been Impaired 
by our past vacillations, by the Senate’s hesi¬ 
tation and delay in confirming his appoint¬ 
ment, and by the silence of the President and 
the Secretary of State on the Argentine 
problem. 

Moreover, economic measures against 
Argentina are more difficult to apply today 
than they would have been in 1944. But that 
doesn’t mean that nothing can be done. "We 
aren’t selling arms to the Argentine Fascists, 
but we are selling everything but arms—steel, 
machinery, chemicals, even transport planes. 
We’re providing Argentina with part of the 
Industrial plant and material on which her 
swollen armament program depends. We can 
and should clamp down on these exports, 
whether or not we can obtain parallel British 
action. Britain at this time can't sati.sfy 
Argentina’s requirements alone, and our ne- 
tion would therefore have some effect. Nor 
do we need to fear that Argentina will sud¬ 
denly stop exporting food. If she did, we 
would have to reimpose rationing at home to 
meet European relief needs, but Is this too 
big a price? We have spent American llve.s 
to destroy fascism; we should be prepared, 
if necesisary, to forego a little steak and roast 
beef. It is only a question of whether our 
commercial Interests should be allowed tti 
overshadow our basic political faith and re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

There is only one bright spot on the horizon 
today. Uruguay, a small country bordering 
on Argentina, has had the courage recently 
to propose to the other American Republics- 
consultation with a view to concerted action 
to check this Fa.sclst menace in Argentina. 

While we have vacillated, fascism has been 
steadily consolidating Us power within 
Argentina, Colonel Peron, w’ho learned his 
fascism as military attach^ In Italy, Is al¬ 
most sure to win the coming presidential 
election. His supporters are organized, the 
opposition disorganized. His present control 
of the army and the federal police, and his 
organized bands of thugs, insure him against 
any surprises from the ballot boxes. He has 
taken the Hitlerian step of suppressing free 
trade-unions and has made a bid for mass 
support by decreeing wage increases and 
promising land reforms. The organized, 
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politically educated workers have recognized 
these tricks for what they are. but it can¬ 
not be denied that Peron has gained a fol¬ 
lowing from the most impoverished rural 
groups and some of the hitherto less in¬ 
formed, unorganized urban workers. His vic¬ 
tory at the polls will Intensify the present 
Fascist trend. 

The Association of Democratic Lawyers In 
Argentina, In a statement entitled “The 
Nazism of the Impossible Candidate," re¬ 
cently pointed out In detail the close parallel 
between events in Germany during Hitler’s 
rise to power and recent events In Argentina. 
Here are some quotes from this statement: 

“It Is easy to prove that there exists com¬ 
plete parity between Adolf Hitler and the 
impossible candidate: identity in methods, 
identity In alms, and identity In the most 
spontaneous reactions. * • • 

“Hitler heads the Workers’ Party: the im¬ 
possible candidate founded the 'Labor Party.* 

“Both claim that they are struggling in 
behalf of the less-favored classes. Hitler 
says: T am struggling for the children of 
the peasant and workers.’ The Impossible 
candidate says: 'We are engaged in the at¬ 
tainment of a higher social aim, encouraged 
by hundreds of thousands of Argentine 
workers.’ ’* 

The statement goes on to cite many other 
lessons which Peron learned from Hitler. 

If there is anyone who still believes that 
the presence of fascism is a purely Internal 
matter for the countries concerned. I should 
like to point out that the Nazis did not so 
regard It. In Spain and Argentina they have 
established the basis for an eventual come¬ 
back and for a third World War. In both 
countries about 60 percent of the national 
budget is devoted to military outlays. In 
Argentina the large armament program has 
Included the construction of military high¬ 
ways near the Brazilian and Chilean borders. 
Argentina has her fifth columns in neighbor¬ 
ing countries of South America, and In at 
least one country she succeeded In engineer¬ 
ing a military coup d’etat. This is not the 
sort of thing we can ignore. 

Mr. President and Mr. Byrnes, it seems to 
me that two paths are open to us. One Is 
the path of moral leadership; this path 
leads to peace and prosperity for all peoples. 
The other Is the path of commercial ad¬ 
vantage—business as usual; this' path leads 
to struggle for markets. Imperialism, and war. 
We are a strong and great Nation. Our choice 
will be of decisive Influence. On it will de¬ 
pend the welfare of our children and grand¬ 
children. I submit that, on the basis of our 
actions to date, it looks as if we are following 
the second path—the road to Imperialism and 
war. But It is not too late to retrace our 
steps and get back on the road of moral lead¬ 
ership, peace, and Justice. I fervently urge 
that we do so immediately. 


Cut Out the Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

or VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 


the Suburban list, Essex Junction, Vt., 
of February 14, 1946: 

CUT OUT THE S'UBSIDIES 

For many years private business in one 
form or another has been receiving subsidies 
from the Federal Government. The prin¬ 
ciple is all wrong, unsound, and if continued, 
is going to lead to trouble. As a war meas¬ 
ure such subsidies may have been justifled. 
But the war is now over and the country 
must now get back to good sound business 
sense. 

No less a paper than the New York Times 
has this to say on this important matter: 

“Mr. Truman has asked for a continua¬ 
tion of food subsidies after June 30, 1046. 
He proposes that this extension should be 
tied down speciflcally to certain standards. 
The standard suggested is that subsidies be 
removed as soon as it is Indicated that the 
cost of living will decline below the present 
levels. However, in other sections of his 
recent message the President emphasized 
that the Inflationary pressures on prices and 
rents with relatively few exceptions are now 
at an all-time peak. 

“Under these conditions it would seem 
that no reduction In subsidy payments Is to 
be expected on the basis of the standard 
suggested for their removal. On the con¬ 
trary, as events in recent weeks have demon¬ 
strated. the continuation of a hold-the-llne 
policy in the face of inflationary pressures 
which arc at an all-time peak will necessi¬ 
tate the adoption of new subsidies. Sugar 
and coffee subsidies are recent cases in point. 

“It is estimated that if all food subsidies 
were removed, the cost of food would rise 8 
percent and the cost of living would rise 3 
percent. The President states that ‘if prices 
of food were allowed to increase by these 
amounts • • • it would become ex¬ 

tremely dllficult for us to control the forces 
of inflation.’ Does not this statement con¬ 
fuse the causes and effects of inflation? The 
payment of subsidies is clearly more infla¬ 
tionary than a 3 percent rise in living costs 
would be, because subsidy payments add to 
the inflationary pressures by Increasing the 
magnlture of the Government deficit.’’ 

The fallacy of the subsidy payments is 
that the people who receive them think they 
are getting something for nothing. That is 
what is thought of all payments from the 
Government. But the Government is the 
people and those subsidy payments all have 
to be met In tax payments, either direct or 
indirect. 

The top-notch subsidy payments here in 
Vermont are for milk. The farmers may 
think they are getting the benefit. No such 
thing! Such milk subsidies go to the con¬ 
sumer, although the money is paid to the 
milk producers. 

It must be clear that these milk subsidy 
payments cannot go on forever. There is a 
strong probability they will be stopped next 
July. The argument that If milk is increased 
to the consumer 2 cents a quart that there 
will be greatly decreased consumption does 
not stand to reason. 

If increased consumption of whole milk is 
to be thought of In Boston then let the dif¬ 
ferential between house delivery and store 
price be fixed at 2 cents a quart instead of 1 
cent as at present. Anyone with common 
sense knows that the difference in cost for 
such deliveries is more than 1 cent a quart. 

Instead of fighting for a continuance of 
the subsidy the milk farmers and their or¬ 
ganizations should plan to operate their 
business on their own and demand a price in 
relation to cost of production. The milk 
business has got to stand on its own feet 
sooner or later and the quicker the milk 
leaders meet that situation the better. 


SchooI-LuDch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VUMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker. I am 
committed to support some kind of a 
school-lunch program. 

As a member of the subcommittee on 
appropriations for agriculture. I have 
repeatedly supported the proposition to 
obtain a rule in order that the school- 
lunch program and funds therefer might 
be included in the agricultural appropri¬ 
ation bill. The House has consistently 
supported the rule and passed the bill 
containing the appropriation. 

We unofficially served notice on the 
Committee on Agriculture that we felt 
that it should initiate legislation to re¬ 
lieve our committee of having to obtain 
a rule. 

Now that has been accomplished, and 
H. R. 3370 is before us for consideration 
and for our determination as to \.hether 
or not the program for food lunches shall 
be legislatively authorized. 

I do not like certain features and pro¬ 
visions of this bill. Amendments will be 
offered which should be adopted, but af¬ 
ter all is said and done we should not 
spend billions to feed people and chil¬ 
dren in devastated areas while we let our 
own children starve. Charity begins at 
home—and that could be used as a slo¬ 
gan for a reason for not voting for some 
other measures now before this Con¬ 
gress. 

I have suggested certain amendments 
which I think ought to be made and they 
will be offered at the proper time. The 
bill in all probability will not suit every¬ 
body in its entirety as finally it comes 
to the question of its passage. 

When every effort has been made to 
perfect the bill by amendment, I shall 
vote for it, hoping that before it becomes 
a law such necessary changes as are not 
made in the House may be made in the 
Senate or in conference. Certainly title 
U should be amended and I am sure that 
eventually it will be so rewritten as to 
meet the objections of those who have 
protested so vigorously against its pro¬ 
visions as discriminatory. 

I have every confidence in the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, which has de¬ 
voted many weeks to the consideration 
and drafting of the bill. To quote the 
Chairman of the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture: 

The bill provides basic, comprehensive 
legislation for aid to the States In the opera¬ 
tion of school-lunch programs as permanent 
and Integral parts of their school systems. 
For the past 10 years we have carried on a 
school-lunch program under legislative au¬ 
thority Included In the agriculture! appro¬ 
priation bill. Of course, this is a year-to- 
year program, as the Appropriation Com¬ 
mittee can only authorize the program I 
year at a time. This arrangement, while 
handicapped by its lack of permanency, has 
been highly successful, as shown by the fol¬ 
lowing figures covering its 1945 operations: 
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Public schools 

Number of public schoola_ 208,235 

Number of public schools under 

program_ 39,467 

Number of children attending 

public schools_ 24,562,473 

Number of children In public 
schools under program_ 6,120, 065 

Parochial schools 

Number of parochial schools- 10, 049 

Number of parochial schools un¬ 
der program_ 2, 970 

Number of children attending 

parochial schools_ 2,011,047 

Number of children in parochial 

schools under program- 460, 650 

Child‘Care centers 

Number of child-care centers- 1,059 

Number of children served- 74. 000 


This year It Is estimated that 48,000 pub¬ 
lic schools are operating under the program, 
.serving lunches to some 8,200,000 school chil¬ 
dren. In addition it Is estimated that there 
arc many public and private schools, serving 
luneher. to some five or six million children, 
opera ling out.slde the program. Hence, the 
over-all picture is this: There are some fifty 
to sixty thousand schools serving lunches 
to some ten or twelve million children. In 
addition lunches are being served In some 
1,000 child-care centers to some 75,000 chil¬ 
dren The great draw-back to the program, 
of course, Is its lack of permanency. This 
lack of permanency makes it very hard for the 
Department of Agriculture and the schools 
to plan ahead. This inability to plan their 
programs ahead keeps many schools, espe¬ 
cially the poorer ones, from working tow'ard 
the programs they would like to have. More¬ 
over, this lack of permanency has kept many 
of the States from wholeheartedly entering 
into the school-lunch program. 

H. R, 3370 Is a two-title bill. Title 1 
permanently establishes Federal assistance 
to a school-lunch program upon a firm basis. 
It lollows much the same pattern that we 
have been following for the past 10 years. It 
establishes as the policy of Congress the 
dual cjbjective of: First, expanding the mar¬ 
ket of agricultural commodities hy en¬ 
couraging domestic consumption; and sec¬ 
ond, improving the health of the children 
by providing a nutritional school lunch. 

Title I ol the bill, which applies to pub¬ 
lic and nonprofit private schools alike, calls 
for an appropriation of $60,000,000, 76 percent 
of the funds to be paid by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the State agencies and by the 
re.spectlve State agencies to the schools 
w'lthln the program. In States where the 
Stale constitutions prohibit the reallocation 
of funds to nonprofit private schools the 
Department of Agriculture is permitted to 
allot funds directly to such schools. Funds 
going to the States are apportioned on the 
basiF of, first, the number of children from 
6 to 17, inclusive, and, second, the need for 
assistance as Indicated by the ratio of the 
per capita Income of u State to that of the 
United States. Federal funds are matched 
in the beginning by State and local funds 
on a dollar-for-dollur basis, and the match¬ 
ing increases progressively as follows: 1948, 
two State dollars to one Federal dollar; 
1949-50, three State dollars to one Federal 
dollar; 1951 and thereafter, four State dollars 
to one Federal dollar. 

The plan worked out Is a State plan. The 
funds are disbursed by the State agencies 
to the schools within the State pursuant to 
agreements entered Into between the State 
agencies and the schools. The agreements, 
of course, must be in accordance with the 


provisions of title I and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. And the bill ex¬ 
pressly provides that neither the Secretary 
of Agriculture nor the State "shall Impose 
any requirement with respect to adminis¬ 
tration, teaching, teaching personnel, cur¬ 
riculum, Instruction, or material of instruc¬ 
tion of any school." 

Title II of the bill is new. It authorizes 
an appropriation of $15,000,000 to be appor¬ 
tioned as provided In title I, but only to the 
public schools. The funds so authorized are 
to be used by the States, first, to employ and 
train school-lunch administrators, super¬ 
visors, and managers; second, to equip school 
lunchrooms; and, third, to develop programs 
of nutrition education. The funds are chan¬ 
neled through the United States Oflace of 
Education to the States. The State educa¬ 
tional agency must submit a State plan 
providing for (a) the development and 
supervision of school lunches by the State 
agency and limiting the costs resulting from 
these activities to not in excess of 16 per¬ 
cent of funds apportioned; (b) distribution 
of funds only to public schools and school 
systerns of hlgh-school grade or under—in¬ 
cluding nonprofit private schools of high- 
school grade or under which receive public 
funds from the State or any school system 
thereof for payment of teachers salaries; (c) 
such schools to furnish school lunches on 
nonprofit basis In accordance with nutri¬ 
tional standards determined by the State 
educational agency to be consistent with 
those estnbll.shed by the Department of 
Agriculture; and (d) such schools to .serve 
meals without cost or at reduced cost to 
children who arc determined by local school 
authorities to be unable to pay the full cost 
of the lunch, and with no segregation or 
discrimination because of Inability to pay. 

The parochial schools complain because 
they are not Included under this section. 
In m> opinion, while the parochial schools 
are not Included, they can readily obtain all 
the lid vantage of this section except the ad¬ 
vantages provided for the securing of equip¬ 
ment. As to equipment, 1 believe the paro¬ 
chial schools should stand upon the same 
looting as the public schools. The commit¬ 
tee thought otherwise. To my way of think¬ 
ing, If it Is right and proper to provide the 
parochial schools with food It Is inconsistent 
to exclude them from the provision pro¬ 
viding funds with which, for Instance, to 
purcha.«e a stove to cook the food on. Such 
a policy is in line with the reasoning of 
the mother who gave. If I may coin the 
phrase, prohibitive consent to her daughter 
to go swimming: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 

O yes, my darling daughter. 

But hang your clothes on the hickory limb 

And do not go nigh the water. 

Mr. Speaker, we have committed our¬ 
selves over and over again as to the value 
if not necessity of a school-lunch pro¬ 
gram as annually we have passed the 
agricultural appropriation bill contain¬ 
ing the necessary provisions to partially 
sustain such a program. 

I am satisfied that the program is to 
become permanent. 

We may have to change certain details 
as experience shows what must be done. 
Certainly there is nothing in the bill 
which violates State rights, and the fea¬ 
tures of the measure which require State 
supervision and cooperation safeguard 
the people and conserve the rights of 
everybody—States included. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY L.T0WE 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a reso¬ 
lution passed by the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, as follows: 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
Bentallves not to ratify any treaty or agree¬ 
ment with the Dominion of Canada or pass 
any legislation which may provide for the 
constructior of the St. Lawrence seaway 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, on February 12, 1940, passed a concfir- 
rent resolution memorializing the United 
States Senate not to ratify a treaty with the 
Dominion of Canada for the proposed St. 
LawTonce scaw’ny; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, on January 21. 1941, passed a concur¬ 
rent resolution reaffirming its position in op¬ 
position to the proposed St Lawrence seaway; 
and 

Whereas it appears that the present Con¬ 
gress of the United States may be called upon 
to approve or authorize the construction of 
the seaway: Therelore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey {the House of Assembly conmirring), 
Tliat this legislature reaffirm its position in 
opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way because of its economic impracticability, 
It.s entire lack of advantage as a defense 
measure, and its detriment to business in 
the State of New Jersey; and be It lurther 
Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United Slates, and 
particularly the Senators and Representatives 
elected from the State of New Jersey, be 
memorialized and rtquested to not ratify any 
treaty or agreement for the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway or to approve or authorize 
the construction thereof; and be it further 
Rrsolred, That a copy of this resolution be 
Immediately transmitted to the Secretary of 
the United States Seriate, the chalfman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Speaker of the House of Represeiitalives, 
and to each Senator and Repre.senUitive 
elected from the State of New Jersey. 


What Heaven or What Hell! 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 4 week.s 
ago today, with eight of my colleagues of 
the House, I was at Hiroshima. The 
damage was awful. I saw nothing to ap¬ 
proximate it in my visits to the blitzed 
cities of Germany during the war. 
There were a few remaining concrete pil¬ 
lars, some twisted steel girders, a num¬ 
ber of distorted tree trunks, and leaning 
grave markers. Otherwise, the picture 
was one of complete flatness, and the 
rubble of earth, metal, and glass was a 
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dusty mixture. Native survivors who 
were 2 miles away !rom the center of the 
blast showed us severe X-ray burns that 
appeared on their bodies where they had 
colored coverings. 

The challenge to the forces of civilized 
humanity in what took place here at 
Hiroshima Is emphasized in the follow¬ 
ing poem written by my constituent, Mr. 
Louis Ginsberg, of 324 Hamilton Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J., and appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune and the Pat¬ 
erson Morning Call: 

ATOMIC BOMB 

The vast dilemma of the human race 
Is pulsing, restless, in the atom's space. 

What magnitudes, that slept In shrunken 
size. 

At man’s command, are ready to arise? 

As In a genii’s bottle, what powers are curled 
To pour, gigantic, out upon the world? 

What holocausts, that slumbered long, are 
tense 

To be unprlsoned and to stretch immense? 

Prom what miraculous mote Invisible, 
Seethes to rush forth what heaven or what 
hell? 

O may the mighty heat that feeds the sun 
Melt science and morality into one! 

Address by John W. Snyder Before 
Economic Club of Detroit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 21 (.legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the Honorable John W. 
Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, before the Economic Club 
of Detroit, Mich., on the 18th of Febru¬ 
ary. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP AND RECONVERSION 
Mr. Brown, members of the Economic Club, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I should like to ex¬ 
press to you and to your president my appre¬ 
ciation for your Invitation to appear here 
today. It appears to me to be a propitious 
time—before tills particularly appropriate 
group—to discuss the most vital and absorb¬ 
ing subject of the day—reconversion. 

We stand today on the threshold of a 
period of the greatest civilian production In 
the history of the United States. We are 
fighting the battle for peacetime production, 
Rzid we shall be engaged In that battle 
throughout 1946. This is a time when out¬ 
put is limited, not by consumer demand, but 
by the ability of business to produce. Our 
strategy In fighting the battle for production, 
and the Industrial statesmanship displayed, 
will determine the shape of our postwar 
economy. Our future prosperity will depend 
upon the outcome of the campaign. 

We are completing the first phase of the 
reconversion period during which we re¬ 
converted our plants to peacetime produc¬ 
tion. In 9 months the Nation has swung the 


pendulum from all-out production for war, 
which we had achieved prior to the defeat of 
Germany, to the beginning of an all-out pro¬ 
duction for peace. The attainment of the 
goal of full peacetime production is beset 
with difficulties, but the stakes are as high 
as any we sought during the war itself. The 
responsibility for success in our new effort 
rests, as it did throughout the war, on Gov¬ 
ernment, on Industry, and on labor. 

But there is one great difference. That Is 
the shift in the division of responsibility for 
production—^from the Government, to man¬ 
agement and labor. During the war, pro¬ 
duction was financed by the Government. 
Our entire war output was planned. The 
Government built plants when there were 
shortages, it directed the distribution of men 
and materials to essential industries; it regu¬ 
lated civilian distribution through rationing. 
The Government assumed a direct responsi¬ 
bility for production and Government pur¬ 
chasing provided for half of all that was pro¬ 
duced. 

Now. however, we face a far different pic¬ 
ture. 

^ The Gk>vernment still has many responsi¬ 
bilities, but It has returned to private initia¬ 
tive the direct responsibility for meeting the 
Nation’s demands for foods and services. 
The Government no longer finances and di¬ 
rects our production except in a few in¬ 
stances. The Government no longer is the 
must important customer of business. In¬ 
dustry now looks to the Nation’s 140.000,000 
customers for its market. 

The Government’s role in reconversion is 
to assist industry and labor in meeting the 
responsibilities which are now theirs. I 
should like to describe for you the steps 
which the Government has taken, the pol¬ 
icies it has adopted, and the course It may 
be expected to follow in assisting Industry 
and labor to achieve tholr goals. 

During the initial months of reconversion, 
the Government has followed a planned pro¬ 
gram of decontrol to give business back its 
freedom of action and flexibility so that pro¬ 
duction for peacetime markets would get 
underway as rapidly as possible. 

Our basic strategy of returning to a free 
competitive economy required that controls 
be removed unless they were absolutely es¬ 
sential to transition needs. 

In judging the need for maintaining con¬ 
trols. we have been faced In some cases 
with this dilemma; 

To keep too many controls too long, would 
Inevitably clog our business economy and 
delay production. 

To lift controls too soon would cause dis¬ 
orderly conditions and seriously delay re¬ 
conversion. 

The Government has consciously leaned to 
the side of prompt removal as the lesser of 
two evils. In fact, in a few Instances we 
have found It necessary to restore some of 
the controls we have removed: for Instance, 
controls over construction, and over wheat. 

Lifting controls is not In Itself the easy 
path to full production. It was recognized 
from the 'leglnning that further action would 
be needed to locate and remove those ob¬ 
stacles on the road to reconversion that are 
slowing down or threatening to halt the in¬ 
dustrial machine. The Government Is work¬ 
ing constantly to break production bottle¬ 
necks of materials, equipment, and man¬ 
power. 

There Is enough of most materials to meet 
the Nation’s Immediate peacetime require¬ 
ments but a few important materials are 
scarce enough to affect the speed of recon¬ 
version. The Government is maintaining a 
continuous analysis of the demand and sup¬ 
ply of oasic maV.rials. The Government's 
policy with respect to scarce materials and 
facilities was restated and reaffirmed in an 
Executive order of February 14, 1946, which 
reads, in part, “It Is the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment, In order so far as possible to pro- 
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vent price increases, that there be prompt 
and firm enforcement, during the present 
emergency, of OoverniMent controls of scarce 
materials and facilities." Where direct ac¬ 
tion is necessary to prevent shortages which 
might delay reconversion, the Government 
Is using three major procedures: 

1. It is taking direct action to expand the 
supply of critical items by such means as 
labor recruitments, priority assistance to 
manufacturers ^n the purchase of equipment 
or facilities needed to raise output, expe¬ 
diting the release of Army and Navy supplies, 
and price adjustments where necessity is 
demonstrated. 

2. The Government exercises control over 
uses of critical materials. Certain materials, 
such as tin, natural rubber, and burlap, are 
80 scarce that their purchase must be regu¬ 
lated to ini^ure that supply is available for 
tht most essential uses. The channeling of 
scarce building materials to low and mod¬ 
erate-cost bousing U another example. 

3. The Government is maintaining con¬ 
trols to prevent excessive Inventory accumu¬ 
lation and hoarding as long as materials are 
In short supply and inflation threatens. In 
order to protect producers and distributors 
from artificial scarcities. 

A great deal of time and study has been 
devoted to the wage-and-price problem. The 
aim of the Government’s reconversion pricing 
program is to *jring peacetime goods back on 
the market at nonlnflated prices. The for¬ 
mulas for reconversion pricing were laid 
down Immediately after VJ-day. Since then 
there has been a continuous review of price 
ceilings on a number of reconverbion 
products. 

We have been engaged in setting a wage- 
prlce policy which will, as far as possible, 
and within certain limitations, maintain 
wage-earner’s incomes without breaking the 
price line. A fair solution of the wage-price 
problem is essential to successful completion 
of reconversion. Without that we cannot get 
Into full peacetime production and without 
full production we cannot win our fight 
against inflation. Management and labor 
must come to a fair agreement with each 
other on the wages to be paid but the Gov¬ 
ernment has an urgent responsibility on be¬ 
half of all the people to make sure that 
rising wages and rising costs do not result 
In run-away Inflation, for everyone of us 
would suffer If that were permitted. 

The Executive order of February 14, to 
which I have already referred, directs the 
Price Administrator to provide for an adjust¬ 
ment of price ceilings in any case in which 
he finds that an industry is in a position 
of hardship as a result of an Increase in wages 
and salaries. The adjustment is to be suffi¬ 
cient to enable the Industry to earn an 
average rate of profit equal to the rate 
earned during the peacetime base period ap¬ 
plicable to that Industry. 

We have not reimposed full control over 
wages because in this period of readjustment 
all parties agree it is desirable to permit 
the fullest degree of collective bargaining 
within the framework of price control. We 
hope to prevent hardships resulting from 
drastic reductions in take-home pay but we 
also hope to prevent inflationary effects on 
prices. That would defeat the purpose of 
wage Increases and would cause hardships 
to all persons receiving fixed Incomes. And, 
above all else, our over-all objective is to 
lay the foundation for a return to the hlgh- 
wage, low-price, mass-volume economy which 
has been the great achievement of the Ameri¬ 
can system of free enterprise and the basis 
of the unprecedented material progress of our 
country in this past century. 

Our policy to attain these objectives has 
been set down In the Executive order of Feb¬ 
ruary 14, which I have mentioned. In it, 
the National Wage Stabilization Board was 
directed in that order to approve wage and 
salary increases which are consistent with 
the general pattern of wage or salary adjust- 
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monts already established In an Industry. 
In case there Is no such general pattern, the 
Board may approve Increases to eliminate 
gross Inequities between related Industries 
or plants, to correct substandards of living, 
or to correct dlspuritieB between raises in 
wages or salary rates in the units concerned 
and increases in tlic cost of living between 
January 1941 and September 1945. 

One of the principal purposes t.f the Ex¬ 
ecutive order is to prevent the unstabilizing 
effect of unregulated wage and price rises. 
Hence the Stabilization Administrator has 
been given the authority to provide, by regu- 
latiGii, that wage or salary increases of a 
particular class shall be unlawful unless 
made with the prior afjproval of the National 
Wage 5U,ri]>i]ization Board, If such an increase 
is judged to have an unstabilizing clfcct. 

To assist in controlling the effect of wage 
increases or price rises, the Executive order 
provided that wage increases granted by em- 
I)la\ers without the approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board cannot be used by these 
employers as a basis for asking an increase 
in price or rent ceilings. 

All arbitration awards and all rccommcn- 
dation.s made in the future by publicly ap¬ 
pointed I act-finding panels, with respect to 
wage or salary isucs. must conform to the 
stiiiidards of the new Executive order. No 
wage or salary increases shall be put into 
effect in accordance with such awnrd.s and 
recoinmendations until they arc approved by 
the appropriate stabilization agencies. 

I am firmly of the opinion, and I am sure 
that you will agree wdth me, that the pro¬ 
visions of the Executive order of February 
14 which I have briefly outlined to you will 
prove to be ol assistance in maintaining a 
stabilized economy during the trairdtlon pe¬ 
riod until production can eliminate the 
threat of inflation. 

Estimates of Industry show that wc are 
on the threshold of volume production in 
many reconverting Industries. Physical re¬ 
conversion of plants Is almost 100 percent 
conijilete. 1 think you will agree with me 
that the Goveinmciit's program of "tM tin g 
Itsell out of husiness,” and in deconlioiling, 
has been a potent factor In accomplishing 
this so rapidly. 

The Government plunged, immediately 
after VJ-day, into the greatest liquidating 
operation in histcjry-'-rlosiiig out the war. 
A $011,000,000,000 munitions buslnes.s Is being 
Largely wiped off the books. Wc are closing 
out and .settling contraets, clearing out some 
plants, .selling others, and dispo.sing of sur¬ 
pluses. 

A year ago W'c had a $60,000,000,000 muni¬ 
tions program and procurement averaged 
about $5,000,000,000 a month. After the de¬ 
feat of Germany we slashed production goals 
sharply downward. After VJ-day a wave of 
contract cancellations cut munltion.s procure¬ 
ment to a half billion dollars a month. 
The few remaining munitions schedules are 
under constant review, and procurement rates 
will continue to drop. As an illustration, 
motor vehicles next June will be bought at 
the rate of only three-tenths of 1 percent 
of last July’s rate. 

The change-over of plants from war to 
pence has been facilitated by the prompt re¬ 
moval of Government-owned property from 
war plants. This has, in almost all cases, 
been done wdthin 60 days after a request has 
been made. 

Paralleling contract termination In Impor¬ 
tance and far outstripping it In magnitude 
is the task of disposing of the Government’s 
vast holdings of surplus war goods and prop¬ 
erty. Regulations for the disposal of sur¬ 
pluses have been completed and the problem 
now is piimaiily one of merchandising. 
About $43,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
property will bo declared surplus by the end 
of 1946 and another $7,000,000,000 worth will 
be turned o\er to dispo.sal agencies in 1947. 
Of course, a great part of this vast store will 
be Instruments of war such ns ships, pianos, 
and munitions that will have no civilian use. 


Selling this property calls for energetic 
use of practirally all the commercial meth¬ 
ods of Nation-wide selling. 

The Surplus Property Administration es¬ 
tablished basic policies and procedures for 
the handling of surpluses, and the War As¬ 
sets Corporation has now taken over the dis¬ 
posal operation. 

Disposal of the war-built plants and other 
facilitic.s—some built with private funds, 
majority owned by the Government—are 
potentially n valuable national asset. Nat¬ 
urally, the construction during the w\ar had 
special characteristics. Aluininiim and mag¬ 
nesium production, for example, weie in¬ 
creased, not only in re.spoii.bc to a hic'li level 
of industrial activity and to new uses lor 
those metals In Industry as a whole, but 
also to meet the purely military demand for 
planes and bombs. Thus a considerable 
amount of conversion and adaptation is 
needed to fit all these facilities Into our 
peacetime industrial structure, but most of 
them can be used In one way or another, 
and llielr Integration into our economy is 
an essential step In putting men to work 
and producing the goods we need for a 
higher standard of living. 

The effectiveness of the reconversion meas¬ 
ures 1 have de.scnhed can be measured in 
Btatistic.s of our national production. 

At VJ-day, goods and services v/erc being 
produced In the United States at an annual 
rate of just over $ 200 , 000 , 000 , 000 , nearly half 
of which was for war. The w'ar share of out¬ 
put has fallen tremendously while the civi¬ 
lian production has risen very rapidly, with 
the result that total national production 
stand.s at about $180,000,000,000. We are 
now producing for our civilian market at a 
rate of $ 20 , 000 , 000,000 more th.an we were 6 
months ago. 

But while we have more food for our 
tables, more gasoline for our automobiles, 
more of many kinds of con.^umer goods than 
we have ever had In our history, we severely 
lack other products that wo need and want. 
Housing, for example, is our most serious 
shortage. It l.s so serious that only a bold, 
imaginative prog?-ini such ns the one pre¬ 
pared by Wilson Wyatt and announced by 
the President could hope to come anywhere 
near meeting the need. 

Most consumer durable products—automo¬ 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines—have 
thus fur been produced in rjuantuic.s ade¬ 
quate only for show-w'indow display. The 
very real progress made In c(uiverting our 
induislrial plant has not yet shown itsell in 
output. I hope that the events of the past 
week will remove the barriers to lull produc¬ 
tion and that we’ll begin to get the full ef¬ 
fects of the magnificent Job that bu.siticss 
has done in switching from war to peace. 

The backlog of consumer needs and the 
tremendous pool of savings which has been 
stored up during the war is a new dynamic 
factor In the life of the American people. 
The level of national con.sumption right now 
is the highest it ha.s ever been In any peace¬ 
time year and there is every indication that 
It will go higher. 

We must realize, however, that this im¬ 
mediately favorable situation is in some part 
caused by deferred demand. It is not neces¬ 
sarily in itself a permanent part of our na¬ 
tional life 

We are .shaping our economic policies dur¬ 
ing the transition to take advantage of this 
situation. Although, for the moment, the 
pressure of demand Is inflationary, we can 
turn it to our advantage by generally holding 
the price line and by encouraging the rapid 
Increase of production to meet this ready 
market. We can use the pressure of this 
demand acting on our free business economy 
to expand our production to a level of full 
employment. 

We do not know how long the deferred 
demand will maintain a level of full employ¬ 
ment. but one thing we do know: The time 
will come when this deferred demand will 
slacken and we shall once again face the do- 
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flatlonaiy problems which beset this and 
other ec/Uiitries in the 19.30’s, and wlilcli were 
a root cause of the Nazi revolution in Ger¬ 
many. Su.stuined pro perity cun be as.^ured 
only by a high level ol demand suppijrtecl by 
high current Inrcnnc and not hy deferred 
needy wlilch are. tui pjrled by accumulated 
savinc?. 

W(' make .Mue tbai our policies in the 
crucial wai-to-perice chani’e-over will i.nt, 
only aa.sjat lu. achieve lull pioduction a.rd 
lull emjjloyinent dm mg tlic immc-diate pu' L- 
war period but ah,o tl.at they will u'-'-itt Us 
to maintain production and employment in 
tlie liitnre on a steadily nr-ing level without 
the cm-eme nuclration.s of the past. 

Ill the long run. the development and 
mainlenaneo of a inaiket for our production 
must be the yardstick wc .*4 ply to all pulicK'.s 
during the transition. V \at wo do in the 
next scar or two will, in a large measure, 
determine whethei or not wc can avoid an¬ 
other 1929 collapse. 

You men, as leaders of thi.s great indus¬ 
trial conuiiunlly, are vitally interested in the 
plans .and policies which the administration 
proposes to put into effect to accomplish 
the gn.al of successful reeonversion. 

I behove that you can expect that the 
administration w’ill proceed along the fol¬ 
lowing course: 

The Government will hold the line on 
prices, because runaway Inflation would be 
disastrous to worker, larmer, businessman, 
and consumer alike. 

The Government will maintain direct con¬ 
trols as long as tltey are necessary to break 
production bottlenecks and to assure nde- 
qunto .supplies for c.ssential reconversion pur¬ 
poses. 

The Government W’ill continue to play its 
present role in the readjustment process by 
as.sir,ting business and labor to break bottle¬ 
necks and, above all. by stabilizing the gen¬ 
eral level of ro.st and pricc.s ns long ns llicre 
Is threat of inflation. 

An. finally, the Government will take such 
mra.sures as are necc:sary to deal with urgent 
specinl problems winch ihicalcn the sm^joth 
cour.Sf of reconveisiuii. or constitute a dan¬ 
ger to llie health and welfaie oi the people- 
such as labor-maiiagcme'iit lelations and the 
housing shortage. 

These will be the steps of the admini.stra- 
tion, but the full re.spon.sibillly lor produc¬ 
tion must be assumed by American industry 
and Labor. 

il'he.se two. woikiiig together with the rorp- 
eration of the Government, will be an irie- 
Bistiblc force in overcoming the problems of 
the months that lie ahead. It is unthink¬ 
able that, alter Joining together to prevent 
destruction of our form ol iroe government 
by an enemy outside our country, indu.^-lry 
and labor would fail now in meeting the 
challenpe of these limes. I know' that man¬ 
agement and labor arc both anxious to be at 
W'ork—for ahead of us lies the greate.st era 
of plenty this or any other nation has ever 
know'll. In closing my message to you in 
Detroit is "let us go back to work. Let us 
do the Job together." 

Excessive Freight Rates on Government 
Materials 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “United 
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States Pays the Freight/' published in 
the Washington Daily News of February 
15, 1946, and an editorial entitled “Lock¬ 
ing the Barn,” published in the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News of February 16, 1946, 
on the subject of excessive freight 
charges for transportation of Govern¬ 
ment materials. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Daily News of 
February 15, 19461 
UNITED SXATES PAYS THE FREIGHT 

(By Peter Edson) 

Charges that the Government “has paid 
and is paying many millions of dollars in 
excessive charges for the transportation of 
materials and supplies of the War Depart¬ 
ment” have now been made public after a 
year’s investigation for the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The report is a 140-page volume and is 
one of the most damning indictments of 
railroad rate-making practices ever made. 
Credit for making the report belongs fully 
to Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana, 
who asked the Bureau of the Budget to 
Investigate irregularities reported to him on 
freight rates being charged the War Depart¬ 
ment for hauling war supplies. 

In brief, the report points up five prin¬ 
cipal methods through which railroads were 
able to meet excessive rates on Government 
freight. 

1. As a large part of the tratnc was be¬ 
tween new shipping points, war plants, and 
bases, there were no established rate sched¬ 
ules. In calculating new tariffs, railroad rate 
makers arbitrarily fixed them higher than 
they should have been for hauling commer¬ 
cial freight comparable distances. 

2. As much of the war material was classi¬ 
fied as new products—landing craft, landing 
mats, rockets, radar, and combat vehicles, for 
Instance—new tariffs were established. In 
many cases It is reported these new rates 
were higher than comparable commercial 
freight rates on barges, explosives, radios, 
or autos and trucks. 

3. In many of these new rates, railroads 
were able to put through what amounted to 
6 -percent Increases over established rates. 
This was done through what are known as 
ex parte 148 Increases, which, of course, needs 
a little explaining. 

In March 1942 the railroads asked for a 
general 6-percent Increase on all freight 
rates. Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted the increase, to be effective In No¬ 
vember. OPA protested. Going before ICC. 
counsel for OPA asked that the 6-percent 
raise In freight rates be set aside as wartime 
profiteering. ICC listened to OPA’.s reason¬ 
ing and on April 6. 1943. suspended the in¬ 
crease as of May 15, 1943. 

When it came to setting new rates for the 
hauling of war materials, how’ever, according 
to the Budget Bureau Investigators, the 
railroad rate-makers simply Ignored the ICC 
set-aside orders and fixed many new tariffs 
at 6 percent above established rates. 

4. The Government was frequently deprived 
of reductions in freight rates due It by law 
from the so-called land-grant railroads— 
prlncipallv roads of the West which were 
given big grants of public land as a reward for 
building their lines. Rates on land-grant 
railroads are by law supposed to he set by 
the Secretary of War and are not to exceed 
60 percent of regular rates. In setting new 
rates on war freight. It is charged that the 
railroads did not figure In land-grant deduc¬ 
tions. 

5. Land-grunt deductions were In many 
cases circumvented by what are known as 
section 22 quotations, which also needs ex¬ 
plaining. Section 22 of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Act says, ironically enough, that 
“Nothing ♦ • • shall prevent the carriage. 


storage, or handling of property free or at 
reduced rates for the United States Govern¬ 
ment. such rates not being available to the 
general public.” 

The first part seems to have been Ignored, 
but there was a lot of heavy leaning on rates 
not available to the general public—higher 
rates. The Budget Bureau’s report shows 
that the carriers Insisted on section 22 quo¬ 
tations wherever possible, and that land- 
grant deductions should not apply on these 
special rates. 

[Prom the Washington Daily News of 
February 16, 1946] 

LOCKING THE BARN 

(By Peter Edson) 

When a special committee of three rail¬ 
road rate experts was assigned by the Budget 
Bureau to Investigate the War Deportment’s 
freight bill, only a few people had any idea 
what a 10 months’ headache it was going 
to be. 

Prom January 1. 1943, to VJ-day—2 years 
and 8 months—245,000,000 tons of war ma¬ 
terials were moved. Ninety percent of that 
went by rail and 75 percent was freight. The 
Government’s transportation bill was over 
$4,500,000,000. 

Even a 1-percent overcharge would be $46,- 
000 ,000, but no one can make any accurate 
estimate of how much excess freight Uncle 
Sam may have paid. The investigators say 
there are no adequate statistical records, cor¬ 
respondence files are Incomplete and scat¬ 
tered in hundreds of desks. The personnel 
supposed to check freight bills was never 
adequate for the Job and is now scattered. 

O. K.’ed freight bills were paid by the 
War Department Finance Office, subject only 
to adjustment by the General Accounting 
Office. GAO Is now running from 2 to 3 years 
behind in its audits. According to the Budget 
Bureau’s investigators—W B. Hammer, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Charles B. 
Bell, and Emory B. Ussery of Washington— 
bills of lading were O. K.’ed without preaudit, 
so there Is no real check on the reasonable¬ 
ness of many of the rates charged the Gov¬ 
ernment for hauling war supplies. 

Before the reorganization of the War 
Department In March 1942, every branch 
handled Its own freight shipments. Then 
the Transportation Corps came Into being, 
and a Traffic Control Division was set up. 
But it was not until June 1944, when the 
war was a year and a half old. that a sys¬ 
tematic approach was made on freight-rote 
problems, the Budget Bureau probers report. 

At that time the War Department named 
a standing committee of six to handle rute- 
adjustment problems wdth the rallroaclB. The 
procedure was that If the carriers rejected 
a rate adjustment requested by the War De¬ 
partment, the case was turned over to the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, who 
Instituted proceedings before the ICC. 

After June 1944, the Budget Bureau report 
discloses, many protests were made by the 
Judge Advocate General and there were some 
compromt.ses with substantial savings. But 
there are months of delay In ICC proceedlng.s. 
And hundreds and hundreds of rate.s were 
not even examined. 

In the cases of rates that were examined, 
War Department at first requested that ad¬ 
justments In payments be made retroactive 
to Pearl Harbor. But when the railroads 
protested this was unfair, the War Depart¬ 
ment blandly gave In to a policy of request¬ 
ing readjustments only to the date on which 
the application for adjustment was filed. 

That retroactive adjustments could have 
been obtained, however, was proved in Au¬ 
gust 1945, when the Navy went to the 
mat with the Abilene & Southern Railroad, 
and got a retroactive adjustment from the 
ICC on rates charged for the movement of 
armor plate. 

While it was Impossible for the Budget 
Bureau Investigators to check the hundreds 


of thousands or millions of bills of lading, 
some of the gross overcharges were uncovered 
by spot checking. 

The Budget Bureau report recommends in 
conclusion an eight-point program for reor¬ 
ganizing the manner in which Army. Navy 
and other departments of the Government 
examine the rates they are charged for freight 
movements. Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana, chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, is preparing 
new legislation to see that it is done. 

It sounds like a good Idea, even if it may 
now be a little late to lock the barn. 


Poland’s to Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DAVID I. WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a radio address entitled “Po¬ 
land's Right to Independence.” re¬ 
cently delivered by me over station WSPR 
in Springfield, Mass. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On the iBt of September 1939, Just at the 
dawn of a hot and sunny day, Germany 
launched her unprovoked attack upon the 
peaceful Polish nation thereby starting the 
war in which later the whole world became 
involved. On the first day of the unde¬ 
clared war the German Air Force bombed 
more than 30 helpless Polish cities in¬ 
cluding Warsaw—the old capital and the 
cradle of Polish culture—Cracow, and prac¬ 
tically every larger or smaller town with or 
without strategic significance. The forces 
employed by Germany in her attack on Po¬ 
land constituted the largest army of a na¬ 
tion which had at any time in history been 
hurled on the first day of the war against 
an attacked country. It Is generally admitted 
that the German Army and particularly the 
armored forces outnumbered the Poles in the 
appalling ratio of 16 to 1. 

But the Poles did not hesitate and they 
did not even wait for the news whether 
Prance and Great Britain would declare 
war on Germany as committed by their trea¬ 
ties of alliance with Poland. 

Under the pressure of Infinitely stronger 
and efficiently equipped German troop.s the 
Polish Army, despite their self-sacrlflclng 
fight, had to fall back to the east. The 
plan of the Polish high command was to re¬ 
treat. thereby lengthening the German lines 
of communication and gaining the protec¬ 
tion of strategically better situated eastern 
Polish territories where the decisive battle 
was to take place. 

Unfortunately, all of these plans came to 
naught as a result of the most deplorable 
Soviet invasion which started in the early 
morning hours of September 17, 1939, in open 
violation of the Soviet-Polish nonaggression 
pact. 

The capital of Poland, Warsaw, a city with¬ 
out fortification, defended itself for aver 3 
weeks. I can well recall how the American 
people held their breath and watched the 
heroic fight of the slim military garrison of 
Warsaw and its civilian population. It was 
an epic which has been equalled only by 
another heroic fight Warsaw put up against 
overwhelming odds in August and September, 
1944, when the heroic Polish underground 
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once more rose against the German oppres¬ 
sor. 

Two days after the first Germans moved 
into the smouldering streets of Warsaw—a 
new Polish Army began forming in Prance 
and only a few months later, when the Ger¬ 
mans invaded Norway, the Poles, soldiers of a 
country overrun by the enemy, were al¬ 
ready righting in Norway, which in turn was 
attacked by the same enemy. 

During the campaign in France in 1940, 
the Polish Army fought on even when 
Marshal Petain negotiated an armistice, and, 
once more refusing to surrender, the Poles 
left the soil of Europe's continent to carry 
on the stiuggle from Great Britain and to 
fight in Africa. 

They fought in Libya, they created an 
aimy in Soviet Russia after this country was 
attacked by Germany. They fought in Italy 
wlicre they covered themselves with eternal 
glory capturing on May 18, 1944, the most 
inacccs.sible fortress of Monte Casino; they 
loiight in Normandy during the Invasion of 
continental Europe by the Allied forces, and 
VE-clay saw them on German soil after they 
lu ci helped liberate Belgium and Holland. 

There Is not one battlefield of this war 
where the Polish soldier and aviator, robbed 
of his family and his country at the very 
outset, would not have shed his blood. De¬ 
spite the most rruel persecution and most 
sy.slematic destruction ol Poland the Polish 
undergiound forces, known as the home 
army, challenged the Germans for over 5 
years, rendering tremendous services to the 
allied cause And it ,should never be for¬ 
gotten that Poland has managed to contrib¬ 
ute to the war effort of the United Natlon.s 
the largest army from any of the occupied 
cunntrie.s. 

During the entire war every re.sponsible 
allied statesman is on record declaring 
Poland's right to Independence. From many 
such .statementr I wdsh to recall at this time 
one only, but the most official. On Septem¬ 
ber 4, 1041, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
announced that he hud authorized the trans¬ 
fer of various defense articles to the Govern¬ 
ment of Poland temporarily having “its seat 
ill London, The President stressed that the 
transfer of weapons to the fighting forces 
under the command of the legal Polish Gov¬ 
ernment in exile is taking place under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act,” and ho 
declared “that the gallant resistance of the 
forces of the Government of Poland is vital 
to the defense of the United States.” This 
action, the Presidential statement continued, 
“demonstrated our intention to give material 
support to the fighting determination of the 
Polish people to establish once again the 
Independence of which they were so in¬ 
humanly deprived.” 

Poland took her place In our common 
struggle as one ol the United Nations be¬ 
lieving firmly that the aim of the war which 
we concluded victoriously Is not to divide 
the world anew into some spheres of influ¬ 
ence and to hand over smaller nations to 
selfish foreign rulers, but to exalt freedom 
and crush forever all forces of oppression. 

It is now generally conceded that Poland 
got an unfair deal from her allies. The 
fact that millions of Poles and the over¬ 
whelming majority of her soldiers remain 
abroad and cannot return to their country 
which was proclaimed “liberated” is in flat 
contradition to the obligations assumed by 
Soviet Russia in the Moscow declaration of 
1943, signed by Messrs. Molotov and Eden 
and our then Secretary of State. 

There can be no question about Poland’s 
right to Independence and there can be 
no ciucstion about whether the Poles by 
their sacrifices during the war deserved fully 
what was promised to them and for which 
they fought The question is only whether 
or not what was given to Poland as a result of 
the Yalta compromise deserves the name of 
“independence.” For us Americans, this word 
“independence” means exactly what it means 
to tl:e Poles, and permit me to put It very 


clearly. The Polish state will be independ¬ 
ent only when a constitutional Polish presi¬ 
dent assumes authority on Polish soil when 
Poland is governed by a government led 
by that president, when her citizens will 
be given the right to vote freely and to 
elect their government and the president, 
when the citizens of Poland are subject to 
laws made by themselves and not imposed 
upon them by foreigners, when there is 
neither political nor social serfdom, when 
a foreign secret police does not control the 
government, when there is no terror or vio¬ 
lence, deportation or forced labor, when there 
are no concentration camps and no per¬ 
secution, and when the Polish soldier, who 
for 6 V 2 years has been fighting for free¬ 
dom. is not being deported to Siberia, shot 
or shamefully treated, but Is a servant of 
his own people and his own government. 

A country to which Polish soldiers taking 
part in this war as our most iaithful allies 
cannot return without endangering their 
life, cannot be called free and independent. 

The 6.000.000 Americans of Polish descent 
whose sincere and generally recognized Amer¬ 
ican patriotism has never prevented them 
from preserving the traditions and virtues of 
their Poll.sh origin, are rightfully full of 
admiration for the^herolc stand of their 
Polish kinfolks. These American sons and 
daughters of Poland are actively and gen¬ 
erously helping the country of their fore¬ 
fathers. But rightfully they are grieved 
about what happened to Poland after their 
sons and daughters have shed their blood 
on our American battlefields in the same 
cause for which Polish blood was shed pro¬ 
fusely. 

I share the grief of our friends of Polish 
descent in this country. As an American, I 
am unwilling to permit the compromise 
exacted irom our leaders to prevail. We 
must continue our fight lor the independ¬ 
ence of all the countries to which independ¬ 
ence wa.s promised as a reward for their 
fight. We shall continue the fight to redeem 
our pledges and to keep the word we have 
given our fallen sons and the sons of Poland. 

The Americans of Polish descent can be 
assured that every American who under¬ 
stands the meaning of American democratic 
traditions and the real meaning of Ameri¬ 
can obligations stands united with them in 
their fight for Poland’s well-deserved rights 
to Independence. 


Seniority Versus Majority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. February 21. 1946 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following newspaper 
editorial: 

SENIORITY VERSUS MA.70RITY 

The Washington wire tells of a group of 
“veteran House Democrats” complaining of 
the organization of 16 younger Members with 
the avowed purpose of standing up for Dem¬ 
ocratic political interests. The older Mem¬ 
bers apparently fear that somebody is about 
to take the ball away from them. Their 
names are withheld. Including the name of 
their spokesman. 

The younger group is headed by Repre¬ 
sentative Albert Gore, of Tennessee, who 
states its aim to “answer Republican cam¬ 
paign propaganda and to affirmatively set 
forth the Democratic position.” 

Now, the unnamed senior Members may 
merely resent the brashness of Mr. Gore's 
group In presuming to know, much less to 


set forth, what the Democratic position is. 
Under the dead hand of the seniority system, 
latecomers in Congress, no matter what 
pledges they have given their constituents 
and no matter what their abilities, are sup¬ 
posed to sing small when their elders are 
talking and in all matters of party line to 
follow the example of those colleagues who 
have managed to pul In more time in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Or it could be that the senior Members 
are not too proud of the positions they have 
taken and simply do not relish the light in 
which they themselves would be cast by 
Junior criticism. The truth is, of course, 
that it is mainly the older Democratic Mem¬ 
bers who have been playing the Republican 
side of Issues rather consistently for the past 
2 years and hence have more than one finger 
caught in the opnnsition pic Mr. Gore and 
his group propose to expose. 

Not unnaturally, these collaborationists of 
the unholy alliance are Imporlunlng the 
party leadership to see that a civil tongue is 
kept in the younger Democratic heads. “We 
had better try to settle the fighting among 
ourselves,” they warn lugubriously, “if we 
want to remain in control In the House.” 
But It is plain that what it takes to keep 
the Democratic Party In tlie ascendancy is 
what the younger Members have to offer. 

Mr. Gore and his group know their political 
history. They know that unless the Demo¬ 
cratic legislative position is the liberal pro¬ 
gressive position, the party's hope of holding 
control of Congress Ls pale, indeed. They 
know this always has been true, and they can 
see, if the ciders do not. that nothing is more 
certain to return the House to Republican 
control than for Democratic Members to vote 
as if they were Republicans. 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21 ilegislatwe day 
of Friday. January 18), 1946 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I a.sk 
ununimoLis consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
on the St. Lawrence waterway, made this 
morning by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce, before a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Gentlemen, this is. in my opinion, a mo.st 
appri priate time for again calling the St. 
Lawrence project up for consideration—and, 
I hope, for its final approval. Currently cur 
efforts to deal with the multiplicity of prob¬ 
lems that are an inevitable aftermath oi war 
are not without success; but the present 
situation hardly Justlftes the view that we 
can safely sit back and let the future lake 
care of itself. This is u time for taking stock 
of our needs and our resources, for charting 
a future course to get us around all fore¬ 
seeable contingencies, and for starling in 
motion the machinery needed to bring us to 
the desired goal. 

From this point of view, it seems clear that 
this great project should now be given its 
final approval. One reason for this is that 
our national employment objective has been 
clearly spelled out. Another is that the argu¬ 
ments which gave us pause on earlier occa¬ 
sions have been broken by the hard facts of 
recent history. Today, the arguments pro 
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and con are the same os before; but events 
have left the arguments pro with all their 
force, while showing the arguments con to 
be almost entirely without merit. 

Twenty-odd years ago, when the Bt. Law¬ 
rence project first had the serious attention 
of the Department of Commerce, it was pos¬ 
sible to argue that all was right with the 
world, that the Government had only to let 
our iroe-enterprlse system go its own way 
and there would be endless prosperity for 
everyone. Today, we cannot forget the cx- 
csesscs of the boom and the collapse, or the 
ravages of the great depression. 

A little over 10 years ago it was possible 
to argue that Government action to develop 
natural resources would have all kinds of 
dire consequences for the regions Involved, 
that private enterprise would be hampered 
and interfered with, and that the social and 
political development of the community 
would be retarded. Today, the living light 
of TVA reveals the transparency of such 
arguments. 

Just over 5 years ago. It was being seriously, 
argued that the curve of our economic 
growth had leveled off, that our economy 
had reached Its maturity and would never 
recover the vitality of its earlier years. To¬ 
day. we look back upon a war-production 
achievement that exceeded by far even the 
most optimistic projections, and we recog¬ 
nize that there are no real restraints upon 
the achievement of still greater heights. 

Even as recently as a year ago there were 
still some who argued for isolationism—for 
going our own way without regard to the 
needs of other peoples or to the values that 
might be obtained by enlisting their coopera¬ 
tion. Today, these arguments are well ex¬ 
ploded. Atomic bombs over Japan, nonstop 
flights of B-20 ’b from Tokyo to Washington, 
and radar contact with the moon demon¬ 
strate the e.ssentlal oneness of the whole 
world. 

Today, we have no reason to fear projects 
that will expand our capacity to produce, 
anti to transport goods in trade with our 
world neighbors. Wc have only to fear that 
we shall set the sights too low, and thus fall 
to realize the potcntlalitloa of thLs great 
country of ours. 

To evaluate the St. Lawrence project ade¬ 
quately it is neeessary to consider It in 
the light of possible national developments 
In production and trade. 

At the present time wc are In the initial 
phase of the postwar recovery. We have 
settled the strike In steel: and the renewed 
flow of this ba.slc material will allow pro¬ 
duction to go forward In all the durable 
goods industries whose output Is so urgently 
needed after four long years of curtailment. 
We arc also embarking upon a housing pro¬ 
gram that greatly exceeds any the country 
has ever known In the past. With these 
important segments surging forward to new 
highs, we are bound to make strong over-all 
advances during the next 2 years. And it 
mur.t be remembered that we are beginning 
tho.'.e advances from a level well above the 
hlfhcst ever reached before the war. 

Veil may wonder that I speak so confident¬ 
ly of the future; but bear in mind that 1 
am speaking thus only of the immediate 
future. Ill the period Just ahead we have 
the basis for the kind of recovery I have been 
projecting. It lies In the deferred demands 
for durable goods and housing, to which 1 
have already referred, and in the accumu¬ 
lated savings held by our people. The pur¬ 
chasing represented by these tremendous 
fiavings continues to be held in check by 
shortages of goods our consumers need and 
desire; and this blocking of expenditures gives 
rise to the inflationary pressures which con- 
■titutc the most immediate threat to our 
economic well-brtng. They constitute such 
a threat not because we fear the recovery to 
which they would contribute but because 
Inflation may undermine the recovery and 
^ring a collapse similar to that which oc¬ 


curred in 1920, under similar circumstances 
following the last war. 

Even assuming that we shall be able to 
avoid the dangers inherent in these inflation¬ 
ary pressures, there Is a question of how far 
the recovery will go and how long it will last. 
By their very nature the special stimuli of 
accumulated savings and deferred demand 
are temporary forces which can be effective 
for only a limited period. The savings will 
tend to be dissipated In various ways. The 
deferred demands will be worked off in several 
years of full production. When that occurs, 
the force of the recovery will be gone; and 
unless some means of maintaining produc¬ 
tion and employment can be found, we may 
again find ourselves In a cumulative spiral 
of deflation whose destructive consequences 
It is Impossible to appraise. 

We must be prepared, therefore, to meet 
the forces of deflation as they develop and to 
undertake the necessary measures for pre¬ 
venting a repetition of the kind of collapse 
we experienced in the thirties We are now 
almost unanimously determined that large- 
scale unemployment will never be tolerated 
in this country again. Though there are 
differences in interpretation and in the terms 
we use to state our basic objectives, we have 
reached essential agreement that there shall 
be employment opportunities for everyone 
able, willing, and seeking to work. Congress 
has given explicit recognition to this fact In 
the passage of the Employment Act of 1946. 
Under this act it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Government to coordi¬ 
nate and utilize all Its plans, functions, and 
programs to promote maximum employment. 
If we take this pledge seriously and devote 
our combined efforts to the task, 1 am sure 
we cannot fail. 

This means not only that we must prepare 
the specific programs by which we shall 
achieve the goal but also that we must be 
prepared in terms of all the necessary auxili¬ 
ary services which will be required to main¬ 
tain the economy at that level. We cannot 
afford to let any specific bottlenecks inter¬ 
fere with the orderly development of our eco¬ 
nomic processes as the goal Is approached. 
We must be sure that essential utilities like 
transportation and electric power will be ade¬ 
quate to meet the demand without the 
strains and dislocations that have been typi¬ 
cal of our wartime operation. More specifi¬ 
cally. both the navigation and the power 
aspects of the St. Lawrence project will be 
required for futtire economic growth and 
will In turn help to support that growth. 

Tlic Department of Commerce has had an 
interest in the St. Lawrence project for many 
years. As some of you know, the Depart¬ 
ment either made, or participated In the 
making of, several surveys with respect to the 
po.sKibllltles of the St. Lawrence develop¬ 
ment. Such surveys were made in 1927, 1934, 
and 1941; and I think It appropriate that 
the committee should take official cognizance 
of these surveys for the valuable information 
they contain. All of these surveys reached 
the conclusion that the St. Lawrence project 
was desirable in promoting the commerce of 
the United States. 

Tills basic conclusion remains unaffected 
to the present moment. The war program 
demonstrated how much larger our produc¬ 
tion could be. It proved that despite the 
break in the depression years, the long-term 
trend of growth still held. For at least two- 
thlrds of a century, we have realized an 
annual rate of Increase that resulted in a 
doubling of our total output every 20 years. 

It is true that in the depression of the 
thirties wc fell far short of our normal ca¬ 
pacity to produce; in fact, the loss of produc¬ 
tion through 12 years of unemployment was 
enough to pay for the St. Lawrence project 
hundreds of times over. In contrast, the war 
program brought us up to a point well above 
the trend. Our 1944 gross national product 
of nearly $200,000,000,000 represented a total 
output we would not have expected to realise 


under normal full-employment conditions 
until 1950. 

As we near the end of the decade, it Is quite 
possible that our gross national product will 
again approach this peak level; and we lu 
the Department of Commerce have been giv¬ 
ing more than a little thought to what this 
will mean lor various segments of our econ¬ 
omy. Recently our analysts have made 
studies of the transportation situation that 
would arise in 1948 under full employment 
conditions, with a gross national product of 
$190,000,000,000. These studies indicate that 
under the projected conditions the traffic on 
the country’s railroads will be in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 640,000,000,000 revenue ton-miles. 
This compares with 373.000,000,000 revenue 
ton-miles achieved by the railroads In 1940, 
an Increase of almost 70 percent. 

We know the roads can handle this huge 
volume of traffic. They actually handled 
greater loads in 1943. 1944, and 1946. But 
these supreme efforts of the war years re¬ 
quired the aid of severe Government restric¬ 
tions on shippers and railroads alike, with 
inconveniences and delays all around. For 
example, delays in furnishing adequate trans¬ 
portation for moving grain from our farms 
In the latter part of 1945 contributed to the 
present serious world food emergency and 
to the necessity for imposing new priorities 
on the movement of grain for the meeting 
of essential relief requirements. Such Gov¬ 
ernment intervention and the strains of war¬ 
time operation can hardly be considered ap¬ 
propriate to normal conditions. 

The volume of traffic likely to move on the 
St. Lawrence waterway, though substantial, 
is small in comparison with these huge traffic 
demands on the railroads. The Inlest sur¬ 
vey of the Department, prepared In 1941, ap¬ 
proached the problem of estimating the traf¬ 
fic flow from the standpoint of an analysis of 
17 Important commodities, which might 
move via the waterway. The survey indi¬ 
cated that the traffic In these commodities, 
even based upon the depression levels of the 
thirties, would amount to 4,600,000 tons. On 
the basis of this partial Investigation, the 
survey concluded that It was not unrea.c;on- 
able to expect that the combined foreign and 
domestic United States commerce using the 
waterway would In a few years reach a figure 
of 10,000,000 tons. 

This conclusion Is consistent with esti¬ 
mates of the capacity of the waterway, which 
Is figured at about 16.000,000 tons over and 
above the tonnage normally passing through 
the present canal system of the Great T.akes. 
In other words, out of a total capacity of 
approximately 25,000,000 tons for the com¬ 
bining canal system as a whole, some 16,000,- 
000 tons will he new capacity resulting from 
the St. Lawrence project. Of this potential 
16,000,000 tons of traffic, a considerable por¬ 
tion will undoubtedly be taken by Canada. 
The 1941 survey assumed that a division of 
traffic which might occur was roughly 6,000,- 
000 tons for Canada and 10.000,000 tons for 
the United States. This 10,000.000 tons of 
capacity represents a combined figure for 
freight moving out and in over the water¬ 
way and includes both foreign and coast¬ 
wise trade. 

Even If all of this traffic represented a 
direct diversion from the railroads, the total 
ton-miles lost to the roads would not exceed, 
at the maximum, 1 or 2 percent of the total 
ton-miles they might be called upon to 
handle. Moreover, it can be stated with as¬ 
surance that not all of this traffic will con¬ 
sist of tonnage diverted from other forms 
of transportation. Some Is bound to be new 
business that would not have moved at all 
In the absence of low-cost water transporta¬ 
tion. It Is clear, therefore, that traffic on 
the waterway Is not going to cripple the 
railroads. A better way of looking at It Is 
that the capacity made available by the St. 
Lawrence project will simply take care of a 
small part of the general Increase in com¬ 
merce and trade which we all hope will take 
place. 
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A almllar conclusion with respect to the 
postwar position of our seaports readily 
follows from analyses of future trends In 
our foreign trade. The trade possibilities of 
the next few years greatly exceed the trade 
which this country carried on before the war. 
During 1940 our water-borne foreign trade 
amounted to about $6,600,000,000; of this 
total, Imports were $2,600,000,000 and exports 
were slightly over $4,000,000,000. 

With the country at a stage ot full produc¬ 
tion and full employment, foreign trade could 
reach a total of $20,000,000,000 before 1960— 
or approximately three times the 1940 total— 
made up of almost $8,000,000,000 of imports 
and $12,000,000,000 of exports In terms of 
tonnage. 1940 water-borne foreign trade was 
111,000,000 tons. Of this total, about 90.000,- 
000 tons were handled at seaports, with about 
41,000.000 tons being imports and 49,000,000 
tons exports. It Is true that the price level 
has changed substantially since 1940. Even 
taking into account these changes in the 
price level, it appears that the tonnage vol¬ 
ume of our postwar foreign trade may still 
double that which was handled In prewar 
years. 

It should be mentioned also that full pro¬ 
duction and employment will likewise pro¬ 
duce a very substantial Increase in our water¬ 
borne coastwise and interctjaslal trade. In 
1940 the tonnage in this trade was 166.000,000 
tons. Unlike railroad traffic, our coastwise 
trade was curtailed during the war period, so 
thill the prospective increase will be entirely 
In new high territory. In the light ol these 
facts. It would seem reasonable to welcome, 
not oppose, new facilities for handling part 
of the Increased tonnage 

That the opening up ol the St. Lawrence 
waterway would contribute both to the 
achievement of a larger volume of trade and 
to our ability to handle It can hardly be 
doubted. The waterway would carry the ad¬ 
vantages of cheap ocean transportation into 
the heart of the country These transport 
services will become available to an area filled 
with great cities and prosperous form lands, 
in other words, an area with great traffic 
generating possibilities. This combination of 
the availability of cheap transportation, 
coupled with the existence of a very large 
volume ol potential traffic, represents a prac¬ 
tically infallible stimulus to trade. 

All ol the surveys made by the Depart¬ 
ment ol Commerce have indicated that sub¬ 
stantial savings in transportation charges 
would re.sult from the operation of the water¬ 
way. The latest survey estimated that on 
a traffic volume of 4,600.000 tons for 17 spe¬ 
cific commodities the freight savings would 
range between $14,000,000 and $17,000,000 
after allowing for any additional insurance 
charges which might be levied. The report 
concluded that on the basis of a total Ameri¬ 
can traffic of 10.000,000 tons the savings In 
freight charges might total $36,000,000—a 
figure several times the annual cost of main¬ 
tenance and amortization of the transporta¬ 
tion phases of the project. 

This conclusion Is confirmed by a general 
review of the comparative costs of different 
types of transport. Before the war, ocean 
freighters were able to carry cargo at a rate 
In the neighborhood of 1 mill per ton-mile. 
In connection with the traffic on the Bt. 
Lawrence waterway, however, It should be 
pointed out that the full costs of ocean 
transportation could not possibly be charged 
to the additional mileage operated over the 
seaway. Vessels reaching port in this coun¬ 
try will have port charges and cargo charges 
whether they dock at Atlantic porta or Chi¬ 
cago. In other words, the correct appraisal 
of the additional water transportation costs 
arising out of using the seaway represents 
merely the voyage expenses and the proper 
percentage oi overhead charges which result 
from a lengthened trip. Prewar voyage‘ex¬ 
penses were generally not In excess of one- 
half mill per ton-mile, and in some cases 
were less than this figure. 
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This unusual economy of water transpor¬ 
tation cannot be approached by other means 
of transport. For example, the cost of 30- 
ton-carload railroad shipments ranged 
around 6 or 7 mills per ton-mile on long 
hauls of from 600 to 1,000 miles. Reports 
of the Association of American Railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Indicate that the average railroad revenue is 
between 9 and 10 mills per ton-mile. Costs 
of movement by truck need not be con¬ 
sidered, since these costs for carload move¬ 
ments over long distances are substantially 
greater than those of the rnilronds. 

Translating these figures into practical 
terms gives the following results: The ad¬ 
ditional cost of transporting 1 ton of over¬ 
seas freight from Montreal to Chicago, ap¬ 
proximately 1,260 miles, should not, even 
allowing for slower movement through the 
waterway, exceed $1.60 a ton on the average 
and in all protanhllity would be less than 
this. In comparison, carload costs by rail 
from Atlantic ports to Chicago are not less 
than $5 per ton and are probably $6 or $7 
a ton The rates on most traffic are suh- 
stantlally higher than this. Without at¬ 
tempting any exact appraisal of the total 
transportation saving.s which might occur, 
therefore. It does seem clear on the basis of 
relative transportation Cf sts. that the esti¬ 
mate of $36,000,000 in the 1941 Commerce Re¬ 
port is cons'^iwative. Needle.''s to say. trans¬ 
portation savings of this magnitude would 
certainly justify the completion of the St. 
Lawrenre project 

The Great Lakes urea, which would obtain 
the advantages of this low-cost means ol 
transportation. Includes almo.st one-third of 
the national population and has approxi¬ 
mately 4C percent of the national volume of 
manufacturing For certain industries, of 
course, the percentage is much higher; nearly 
three-fourths of the steel ingot capacity of 
the Nation is located here and approxi¬ 
mately three-fourths of the total production 
of motor vehicles occurs in this area. About 
40 percent of all American farm property, 
in terms of aggregate value, is located here; 
and the output of its farms Includes 36 
percent of the wheat and 67 percent of the 
corn production of the Nation These fig¬ 
ures arc sufficient to Indicate the tremendous 
Importance of the region that would be 
opened up to cheap wntrr transportation. 

Let me make it amply clear, however, that 
we favor the waterway, not because we be¬ 
lieve it will serve the intcrc.sts of any par¬ 
ticular res^ion or territory to the exclusion of 
others, but rather because we believe that. 
In the long run, the benefits of Improved 
transportation and rcdxiccd transportation 
charges will accrue to the entire Nation. The 
economic history of this country demon¬ 
strates that improvements in transportation, 
coupled with reductions in the costs of trans¬ 
portation services, have had a tremendous 
effect In bringing about the vast productivity 
which this Nation now possesses. 

Over a period of time, any expuiislon in the 
trade, commerce, and production of the 
region bordering the Great Lakes Is bound to 
benefit the rest of the country. Manufac¬ 
turers In the Great Lakes area would pur¬ 
chase more raw materials from other parts 
of the country. Farmers and consumers In 
the Great Lakes region would buy mure goods 
not only from manulacturlng establishments 
In the immediate area, but from factories 
throughout the Nation. Railroads and 
trucking companies would haul a greater 
volume of traffic. In short, progress is not 
compartmentalized. What helps one area 
or region ultimately benefits all the Nation. 

The greatest gains deriving from the 
project will in fact accrue to the area in its 
immediate vicinity. This area will gain for 
some 4 years the 20,000 direct Jobs necessary 
to complete the on-sltc construction work 
and the additional Jobs necessary for off-site 
work and supporting services. It Vvill be¬ 
come the permanent'home of many of these 


construction workers and of the trade and 
service industries auxiliary to the construc¬ 
tion and operation of the waterway and pow¬ 
er facilities It will obtain cheaper access to 
needed supplies. It will benefit from the 
traffic and travel on tlie waterway, and from 
the recreational facilities which this kind 
of project inevitably affords. But most of all, 
it will benefit from the availability of fheap 
electric power 

The development of cheap power has al¬ 
ways brought a correlative dcvelupment of 
the area which enjoys its benefits There Is 
no reason why the experience in the upper 
St. Lawrence territory should be difirrcnl 
from that which has occuned in other parts 
of the country. Power is the heart of Ameri¬ 
can industry. The manulacturer who does 
not babe his operations on the eflectlve use 
of power cannot compete with our efficient 
Industrial giant.s. The trend toward power 
Use and the whole maze of technological de¬ 
velopments associated with electric power 
has been accelerated during the war years 
and is clearly more Important now than ever 
before. 

At the same time, all parts of the country 
now face an increased need for industrial 
opportunities. With the return of the vet¬ 
erans. there is a growing need lor new 
busii es.s establishments and a growing need 
for Increa.sed employment. Cheap power will 
case the otherwise severe problem ol necom- 
plishlng this expansion. It may .spell the 
difference between success and failure for 
small business enterprises whose birtli and 
growth are essential to the maintenance ol 
our free-enterprise system 

Tile Department of Commerce hns been 
undergoing a thorough reorganization de¬ 
signed to improve Its services in the tnTCTe^-t 
of promoting business, and parllculnrJy small 
business. Small business thrives in a climate 
of economic expansion. That is the kind of 
climate engendered by the availability ol 
low-eost transportation and cheap electric 
power. The potential contributions of this 
project to our economic future are too im¬ 
portant to overlook. 

In closing, let me repeat: Our experiences 
through depression and war combine with 
our new national production goals to render 
insignificant the dislocations which any 
project of this magnitude necessarily in¬ 
volves. Those dislocations are seen more 
clearly than ever to be few, slight, and tem¬ 
porary, The advantages aie seen more clear¬ 
ly than ever to be many, great, and pennu- 
nent. 

Creation of permanent, u.^^elul a-ssets ib an 
c.S6ential part of any program directed to¬ 
ward the assurance of our futiiic national 
welfare. Projects like this one, which are in 
large measure at len.st sell-hriuiclating. must 
be in the lorofront c.f the plans and programs 
we shall have to CvOnsider in implementing 
our national employment tiullcy. It we do 
not carry through such projects, there can be 
no assurance that we shall ever undertake 
less favorable programs, which could not ic- 
pay their cost to the Government, either in 
terms of direct receipts or iiidhertly in terms 
of taxes deiiving from the high levels ol in¬ 
come to which they contribute We cannot 
afford the indication which di.sai^piovai of 
this project would convey that theie is any 
doubt about our living up to our pledge to 
provide maximum employment opportuni¬ 
ties for all our people. 

By the same token, we cannot afford any 
Indication to other peoples of the w'orld that 
we are in any way unwilling or Incapable of 
doing our part to promote healthy world 
trade*, meaning trade of mutual benefit 
among world neighbors. Events have made 
amply clear that economic stability and 
growth, accompanied by rising standards of 
living throughout the world, are the primary 
requisites for peace. Our respimsibilities in 
the new world order reinforce our domestic 
Intelcsts in supporting the approval ot this 
project. 
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Address by Eugene A. Rose at Testi¬ 
monial Dinner to Mayor O’Dwyer, of 
New York 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday^ February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr, MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Eugene A. Rose at the testi¬ 
monial dinner held in New York on Jan¬ 
uary 17 in honor of Mayor O’Dwyer. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“No treason we bring from Erin, nor bring 
we shame nor guilt: 

The sword we hold may be broken, but we 
have not dropped the hilt!” 

Mr. Chairman, reverend fathers. Mayor 
O’Dwyer, ladies and gentlemen, to be present 
on this occasion Is a privilege not often to be 
equalled. My privilege is further enhanced 
by the fact that I represent a group of men 
in Philadelphia kindred to the magnificent 
organization under whose aegis thLs testimo¬ 
nial is tendered. Although the ceremony of 
Installation of your officers Is incidental to 
the main purpose of this occasion, I feel 
deeply grateful for your kind invitation to 
be present at that function also. 

Mr. Mayor, as I speak, I do so with the ab¬ 
solute assurance that the sentiments I hum¬ 
bly try to express are shared by countless 
thousands of your friends and well-wishers 
in New York City, In the Empire State, 
throughout the Nation, in Ireland—and 
Indeed across the wide expanses of the earth. 
Particularly do I feel that I voice the senti¬ 
ments of those of the Irish race everywhere— 
the citizens of that universal spiritual empire 
who would be here with us tonight, if the 
wish could be translated to the fact. 

We feel certain that your elevation to the 
po.^ltloii of chief magistrate of the world’s 
most Important city has been more widely 
acclaimed than any L,imllar event that has 
gone before. For what race of men has been 
more widely scattered than that of the Irish'? 
What remote corner of the earth is strange 
to the name? In every land, from the north 
frigid zone to that of the south—all around 
the globe—the Irishman and his progeny 
have made their homes. An empire in the 
truest sense of the word, unique in its inde¬ 
structibility, it is ironical that it should 
have been created upon the ruins of the 
mn.st terrible catastrophe that ever overtook 
that much-persecuted race. 

Just 100 years ago, during the dark and 
dismal days of the BritLsh-madc famine of 
1846 48. the foundation of that empire was 
largely laid. Neither pomp nor ceremony 
marked that terrifying event. Suffering, 
death, and indescribable confusion were 
everywhere. Although we have forgiven, we 
can never forget. 

On a festive occasion such as we here cele¬ 
brate. it i.s, perhaps, not appropriate to recall 
such a revolting period to mind, but we find 
it difficult to survey the present and forget 
the past. It is inevitable, indeed, that in 
this hour of triumph which we presume to 
share wdth you, we should recall the myriad 
obstacles, told and untold, seen and unseen, 
that the Irish people, by dogged tenacity 
and an unconquerable spirit have sur¬ 
mounted—and not only surmounted—but 


have gone on to achieve the very pinnacles 
in countless spheres of endeavor. 

We are here reminded of a typical inci¬ 
dent, or, rather, a series of t 3 rplcal Incidents, 
In this seemingly endless struggle. During 
the Young Ireland disorders of 1848, nine 
Irish youths were apprehended, tried and 
convicted of treason against Her Royal High¬ 
ness Queen Victoria. With judicial solemn¬ 
ity, the president of the court intoned the 
names of the young men. They were: 
Charles Duffy. Morris Leyne, Thomas Mc¬ 
Ghee. Thomas Meagher. Richard O’Gorman, 
Michael Ireland, Terence McManus, Patrick 
Donahue, and John Mitchell. 

The usual question was then put to the 
doomed men: “Have you anything to say 
before court passes sentence?” The reply, 
by Meagher, who was chosen to speak for 
the group, gives evidence of the absolute 
fearlessness and the traditional sense of 
humor of the Irish. “My lord,” he said, “this 
is our first ofieiise, but not our last. If you 
will be easy on us this once, we promise, on 
our word as gentlemen, to try to do better 
next time. And the next time, sure we won’t 
be fools enough to get caught.” 

The solemnity of the court was unruffled. 
An indignant judge pronounced the sen¬ 
tence : death by hanging. But under a storm 
of protests from all over the world, the 
Queen was forced to commute the sentence. 
Penal servitude for life in what was then 
savage Australia was their fate. 

The years went by. and in 1874 a Sir 
Charles Duffy was elected prime minister 
of the Australian state of Victoria. To her 
amazement, the Queen learned that this was 
the same Charles Duffy who was transported 
for high treason! Her curiosity now aroused, 
the Queen demanded the records of the other 
so-called criminals. This is what she 
learned: Meagher was governor of the pres¬ 
ent State of Montana (which was then a 
territory): O’Gorman was governor-general 
of Newfoundland: Michael Ireland was at¬ 
torney-general of Australia, having succeeded 
the other so-called criminal Morris Leyne to 
that offlee: McGhee was president of the 
council for the Dominion of Canada; Mitchell 
was a prominent New York politician, and 
father of the Mitchell who later became 
mayor of New York—even as you, sir, Mc¬ 
Manus and Donahue were brigadier generals 
in the United States Army—again, even as 
you. Mr. Mayor. 

The scene was now far removed from that 
of the court trial 26 years before. The curi¬ 
osity that killed the proverbial cat. un¬ 
nerved the Queen. “Cursed be the law,” she 
screamed, “that deprive me of such citizens.” 

We have often wondered, and tonight we 
wonder again: What are the thoughts of the 
present-day succe.ssors of Ireland’s former 
persecutors, in these days of many triumphs 
for the Irish—the Irish who have long been 
depicted as being but half-civilized, and un¬ 
able to govern themselves? But time weak¬ 
ens, and it will eventually silence, the voices 
of Ireland’s calumniators. 

You, Mr. Mayor, have been destined to 
give the lie, once again, to the defamation 
of an age-old people and nation, tar from 
the rolling hills of Mayo, Providence has 
entrusted the material well-being of this 
great city’s teeming millions to your care. 
We who are familiar with your background, 
your spiritual training, and your philosophy, 
can assure the citizens of New York City that 
they may look confidently forward to the 
future. No foreign ideologies will be per¬ 
mitted to infiuence nor debase your admin¬ 
istration; no bar to progress in the old- 
fashioned American way will be tolerated. 
The welfare of little old New York you will 
consider as you would a sacred heritage, re¬ 
membering the millions of your countrymen 
who have toiled and sweated here through¬ 
out the centuries to make this great metrop¬ 
olis what it is today—a baffling maze of 


mammoth canyon-like arteries of trade and 
commerce. Denizens of the underworld and 
all enemies of our Christian mode of life 
have long learned to fear you. For them we 
have nothing but words of cauUon. 

And now, in conclusion, we prs.y that Di¬ 
vine Providence, who has called you to this 
task, may continue to smile upon your labors. 
May the generations of Irishmen and Irish¬ 
women who follow in our footsteps be blessed 
with the type of leadership, both in Ireland 
and in the lands of their exiled sons and 
daughters, that the citizens of New York 
have so wisely chosen. 

While we shall watch with pardonable 
pride your administration of the affairs of 
this great city, according to the democratic 
precept, we shall not for a moment forget, 
nor shall we ever ignore, the cry of the peo¬ 
ple of your less fortunate native land for 
their right to the democratic ideal, which is 
still cruelly denied them. 

But BO long as Ireland can furnish the 
leadership and the spirit that has so often 
been exemplified in this and other lands, 
there is no reason for despair. For— 

“Ireland is Ireland, through joy and through 
tears; 

Hope never dies through the long weary 
years. 

Each age has seen countless brave hearts 
prs^ away— 

But their spirit lives on. in the men of 
today!” 


Housing for Tomorrow 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OB’ THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday. January 18), 1946 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “Housing for Tomorrow,” by the 
junior Senator from New York I Mr. 
Mead], published in the winter 1946 is¬ 
sue of Housing Progress. 

There being no obj(*ction, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Housing for Tomorrow 
(By United States Senator James M. Meah) 

Prom the viewpoint of the veteran, this 
statement. “Housing for Tomorrow,” is one 
of the most vacant promises of modern times. 
Vacant and ineffectual because what the vet¬ 
eran wants and needs Is—housing today. 

Now is the time to face the issue squarely 
and to make a bold start toward correcting 
the conditions to an extent that our lack of 
planning today by the Federal, State, and 
municipal authorities will not come back to 
plague and haunt us in the future. 

CAUSES OF SHORTAGE 

Many people over this country are wonder¬ 
ing ust what has happened to cause such an 
acute housing shortage Part of this shortage 
can of course be attributed to the cost we 
had to pay to fight a global war. Construc¬ 
tion of new, permanent homes fell far short 
of the actual need. This was necessary be¬ 
cause a large share of the material needed 
for home construction had to be diverted to 
war needs. 

But this is not the full picture. Over a 
pefiod of the last 20 years or more, there have 
been less new homes built than there were 
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new famlliee formed. So the need has ac¬ 
cumulated. This was particularly true with 
reference to the depression years. 

The building Industry has constructed 
homes at an annual rate ranging from 937,- 
000 in 1025 down to a low of 03.000 in 1933. 
The average has been around 500.000 a year. 
Meanwhile families have increased at the 
rate of about 600,000 a year. Also it ’nust 
be taken Into consideration that many of 
the old homes have depreciated to an extent 
that approximately 12,500,000 houses of the 
total supply of nearly 33,000,000 units in 
urban centers are either In a very bad con¬ 
dition or are totally beyond repair. 

ONE OF *‘BlO THREE’^ 

The construction Industry is rated as one 
Of the three largest industries of our Nation 
(agriculture and manufacturing, the other 
two). Modernization of our home-building 
Industry has not kept pace with the indus¬ 
trialization of our two other big industries. 
Because of this lack of progress and because 
there are so many interrelating conditions 
Involved that have kept the building of a 
home within the confines of a custom-built 
item, we now have a deplorable shortage of 
adequate housing accommodations. 

Will the home-building industry have to 
reorganize Itself along lines of our best 
manufacturing methods, combining factory 
assembling of many parts, and bettor or¬ 
ganization of lana acquisition, mass puchase 
of materials, better financing and better 
over-all production of home both for sale and 
for rent? Many of our most forward look¬ 
ing builders are convinced this is the only 
real answer. 

NEW METHODS NEEDED 

But a solution to the problem will have 
to be found. It will not be lound immedi¬ 
ately and it will not have the cloak of magic. 
It will be an approach within the framework 
of our present economy. Some of the meth¬ 
ods will be ns radically different compared to 
today’s methods as the manner in which 
automobiles are built compared with the way 
carriages were formerly built, or the way our 
farms are now cultivated as against the old 
hand-plow system. 

VETERANS' HOUSING 

Most of the concern, however, evolves 
around the problem of meeling the current 
and immediate need of housing for veterans, 
of getting a head start on meeting the prob¬ 
lem as quickly as possible. As a means of 
relieving the acute housing needs for veter¬ 
ans I introduced a resolution in Congress, 
which provided a way for an increase In ap¬ 
propriations up to $191,000,000 to make our 
surplus war housing available for the return¬ 
ing soldiers. These accommodations, pri¬ 
marily units designed for dwelling purpose, 
will be moved to a locality of need and re¬ 
erected to serve veterans and their families. 
While the 100,000 units that this fund will 
provide may not be anywhere near adequate, 
nevertheless some measure of relief will be 
provided for the most desperate cases, and 
they will afford clean, comfortable accom¬ 
modations. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
faced the situation and is going ahead, doing 
everything within Its power to break mate¬ 
rial shortage bottlenecks. Congress Is now 
considering long-range housing legislation, 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. All three 
Senators, Robert Wagi^r, of New York. Allen 
J. Ellender, of Louisiana, and Robert Taft, 
of Ohio, have been devoting most of their 
time and energy toward making this con¬ 
structive piece of housing legislation as ade¬ 
quate and as well-balanced as possible, to 
assure a resumption of home building by 
private industry, to eradicate slum areas, and 
to provide decent living conditions for our 
low-income groups. 

EXECUnVE AID 

On the executive side of our Government, 
President THunan has named Wilson Wyatt, 


former mayor of Louisville, Ky., and a very 
able administrator, as Housing Expediter. 
Mr. Wyatt will have the authority under the 
President’s Second War Powers Act to chan¬ 
nel the flow of materials into the housing 
construction field, particularly housing for 
veterans, and at a construction cost of $10,000 
or less. 

Admittedly, this year Is going to be a very 
critical one on our home front. The brightest 
ray of hope In the whole desperate situation 
is that our country has been made conscious 
of and fully aware of the deplorable housing 
conditions. Our National. State, and local 
governmental officials, and the industry ns 
a whole, will not be satisfied or content until 
we really provide adequate accommodations 
for all our people. With enlightened leader¬ 
ship and American ingenuity we can attain 
that goal. 


New Deal Finally Adopts Program Advo¬ 
cated by Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
say that the Republican Congressional 
Pood Study Committee at the beginning 
of Its activities maintained that the doc¬ 
trine of scarcity was unwise and destruc¬ 
tive. At the same time, the committee 
maintained that the needs of the country 
would be supplied only by a program of 
production and more production. The 
committee maintained that nobody ever 
got fat on a scarcity and that nobody 
ever went hungry on a surplus. 

I repeat, the Republicans have per¬ 
sistently advocated production and more 
production. Seldom, if ever, have the 
higher-ups in the New Deal adm’nistra- 
tion advocated production. On the con¬ 
trary, so far as we know, most of them 
have supported the doctrine of scarcity. 
Many of them have done so reluctantly, 
but Wallace apparently still supports his 
program of killing little pigs. So far as 
I know, Mr. Bowles subscribed to this 
doctrine of scarcity. At any rate his 
policies all carry threats to the produc¬ 
ers of the Nation as well as to the proc¬ 
essors and distributors of food. 

Mr. Bowles protests loudly that he is 
against inflation, yet he has never done 
anything to increase production. Every¬ 
one knows that production is the only 
complete antidote for Inflation. 

A few days ago. President Truman in¬ 
dicated that he was seeing the light, for 
he announced that he favored full pro¬ 
duction. I do not know whether he made 
this announcement with the approval of 
Wallace and Bowles, but chances are he 
made it without consulting them. If the 
President is sincere in his announce¬ 
ment, I shall be delighted. If he adopts 
the program advocated by the Republi¬ 
cans and if he carries such a program 
through faithfully and loyally, he will 
bring relief to the producers and proc¬ 
essors of food and will do the consumers 
a great favor by providing them with 
adequate food supplies through legiti¬ 
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mate channels. The OPA has by its tyr¬ 
anny threatened and abused the people 
shamefully. The black markets are the 
result of OPA’.s unwise theories and un¬ 
reasonable administration. 

I wish to comment briefly on another 
very interesting topic. A few days ago 
the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee issued a statement with 
reference to the planting of victory gar¬ 
dens for the coming season. The Amer¬ 
ican people deserve great credit for their 
efforts through their victory gardens. I 
doubt whether many of them know .lust 
how important the victory gardens were 
in the food supply of the Nation. These 
gardens produced thousands of tons of 
food of all kinds. The statement to 
which I have referred showed how nec¬ 
essary it is going to be tor the people of 
the Nation to plant and cultivate victory 
gardens this coming season. It is really 
more important than it was in past years. 
A discussion of victory gardens is of great 
interest to the people. The statement 
made by the Republican committee to 
which I have referred was commented 
upon very freely by many newspapers of 
the country. The following is an article 
W’hich appeared on the front page of the 
Baltimore Sun of Sunday. February 17: 
Warning Given or Scarcity in Canned 

Goods —GOP Study Group Head Terms 

Carry-Over Stocks at All-Time Low 
(By William Knighton, Jr.) 

Washington, February 16.—A warning that 
the Nation’s stocks of canned foods is near an 
all-time low was made today by Repretenia- 
tlvo Jenkins, of Ohio, chairman of the Re¬ 
publican Congressional Food Study Commit¬ 
tee. 

With the warning went the plen that vic¬ 
tory gardening, which is eBlimated to pro¬ 
duce 1.000.000 tons of foodsiufTs a year, must 
be continued due to the short supply and, 
ns Mr. Jenkins expressed it, "the desperate 
need of hungry people in other countries for 
all the food we can send them " 

Quoting Department of Commerce figures, 
the committee chairman said that there will 
be only 16.7 percent of the normal c.irry- 
over supply of canned fruit at the beginning 
of the 1946 packing season. 

4 9.3 percent of TOTAL 

The canned vegetable figure is 40.3 percent 
of the 1940 total, which is considered a nor¬ 
mal year. 

From the 1945 total, the supply of vege¬ 
tables will be down approximately 4 percent, 
and fruits v/lll be 61.3 percent below last 
year. 

There will be only 5 percent of the normal 
carry-over of canned tomatoes, the 1940 figure 
being 10,000.000 cases, against an estimated 
500,000 cases for next year. The next lowest 
is lima beans, with only 9 percent of the 
normal carry-over on hand. 

FAMILIES DEPEND HEAVILY 

"The modern American family has come 
to depend heavily on canned fruits and vege¬ 
tables for food,’’ Mr. Jenkins pointed out. 
'"This is also the only form in which many 
food products can be shipped abroad. 

"In the face of the great need In other 
countries, we have now the comfortless 
knowledge that our commercial supplies of 
canned goods remaining at the end of the 
current winter season will be the lowest at 
any time since the Department of Commerce 
started keeping such figures 12 years ago. 

"This means we will have to depend for 
canned goods next fall and winter almost 
entirely on the crop we expect to produce 
this year. 

“Providence has blessed us for eight succes¬ 
sive years with bountiful croiia. Even with 
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these big crops, other obstacles such as short¬ 
ages of labor and canning materials have 
made it dillicult lor the canners of the Nation 
to carry on to Uieir utmost efliciency. 

POSFiniLlTY OF SHORTAGE 

“There is no assurance that these condi¬ 
tions will improve this year. If they do not, 
and if we should have a poor crop, we will 
sureiy have a shortage of canned foods next 
winter 

“Government planners tell us there will 
be plenty of food next winter. But experi¬ 
ence is a better guide than prophecy Pru¬ 
dent consumers will be well advised to assure 
their own families of adequate fruit and vege¬ 
table supplies by producing and canning ns 
much as they are able to at home 

“The time for planting victory gardens will 
soon be here The planting season has al¬ 
ready started in the deep South This is the 
time to start preparations for making the 
heme garden more productive than ever be¬ 
fore.” 

The -i.atement which brought forth the 
newspaper comment to wdiich I have re¬ 
ferred is as follows: 

Stocks of canned fruits and vegetables are 
approaching an all-time low in the United 
States Victory gardens and home canning 
will therefore be more important than ever 
this coming spring and summer. 

The quantity of food produced by victory 
gan’ens has been tremendous. It is estimated 
to amount to many thousands of tons a year. 
If that production were to stop, it would 
have a serious effect on commercial food sup¬ 
plies. 

There are two reasons why it must not 
be abandoned this year. First, the fact that 
our stocks of commercially canned goods will 
be less than 50 percent of normal by the time 
this year’s canning starts: second, the des¬ 
perate need of hungry people in other coun¬ 
tries for all the food we can send them. 

The modern American family has come to 
depend heavily on canned fruits and vege¬ 
tables for food. This is also the only form 
in which many food products can be shipped 
abroad 

In the face of the great need in other coun¬ 
tries, we have now the comfortless knowledge 
that our commerclnl supplies of canned goods 
remaining at the end of the current winter 
season will be the lowest at any time since 
the Department of Commerce started keeping 
such figures 12 years ago. 

According to estimates recently made by 
the Department of Commerce, the carry¬ 
over of commercially canned seasonal fruits 
and vegetables will be 16 percent smaller this 
year than it was in 1946, and 61 percent 
smaller than it was in 1940—the last year of 
normal supply. The carry-over is the quan¬ 
tity remaining in the hands of packers and 
distributors at the time the canning of the 
new crop begins. 

The shortage will be most acute in canned 
fruits, with a carry-over 61 percent less than 
1945, and 83 percent below 1940. 

Canned fruit and vegetable Juices will bo 
only slightly below last year. But stocks of 
seasonal vegetables will be about 4 percent 
below last year and more than 60 percent 
less than a normal supply. 

This means we will have to depend for 
canned goods next fall and winter almost 
entirely on the crop we expect to produce 
this year. 

Providence has blessed us for eight suc¬ 
cessive years with bountiful crops. Even 
with these big crops, other obstacles such 
as shortages of labor and canning materials 
have made It difficult for the canners of the 
Nation to carry on to their utmost efficiency. 

There is no assurance that these condi¬ 
tions will Improve this year. If they do 
not. and If we should have a poor crop 
year, we will surely have a shortage of 
canned foods next winter. 


Government planners tell us there will be 
plenty of food next winter. But experience 
is a better guide than prophecy. Prudent 
consumers will be well advised to assure their 
own families of adequate fruit and vegetable 
supplies by producing and canning as much 
as they are able to at home. 

The time for planting victory gardens will 
soon be here. The planting season has al¬ 


ready started In the deep South. This is 
the time to start preparations for making 
the home garden more productive than ever 
before. 

The following table shows Government 
estimates of carry-over stocks of canned 
goods for this year, last year, and 1940, 
with percentage comparisons: 
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Sea Power and Its Meaning 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DAVID I. WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 8 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
to have Inserted in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record an address re¬ 
cently delivered by Fleet Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz, United States Navy, before 
the National Geographic Society, in 
Washington. The address is a very ef¬ 
fective summation of sea power and its 
meaning. 

An estimate from the Government 
Printing Office indicates that the manu¬ 
script of Admiral Nimitz’ address will 
exceed by two-thirds of a page the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule and 
that the cost will be $138.80. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure for me to talk to you about 
an area of the world which Is, I know, of 
particular Interest to the members of the 
National Geographic Society. It is an area 
with which I have been rather Intimately 
associated for the last ^ years. So, too. were 
many thousands of other Americans. What¬ 
ever else War may be. from a great crusade 
down to Sherman’s definition, It is also a 
great teacher of geography. 

Tonight, therefore, it is not Inappropriate 
for me to review the recent events in the 
Pacific Ocean areas. That term embraces a 
great deal of ocean. It also Includes a great 
deal of land. The Pacific Is not a lonely 
ocean, as is the Atlantic. It Is studded with 
constellations of Islands. As we shall see. 
that was an important factor In carrying the 
American flag across the Paclflc to Tokyo. 

When Japan touched off its major war 
plans on December 7, 1941, it set forces in 
motion that spread northward to the Aleu¬ 
tians, eastward to Hawaii, to the south and 
southwest throughout Malaysia. For the 
first 6 months of the war the United Nations 
had to fight a retreating battle, until the 
perimeter of Japanese expansion was estab¬ 
lished at the battles of the Coral Sea and 
Midway. Thereafter the pattern of warfare 
saw the Japanese effort radiating outward 
from the home Islands, while curs was a 
converging fight Inward upon Japan In ever- 
concentrating strength. 
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Remember, the Pacific Is so large an ocean 
that it could engulf all the land masses of 
the world and still leave a lot of water. It 
was necessary to place segments of the great, 
fan-ihaped battle front under different, but 
coordinated, commands, according to the 
nature of the territory to be recaptured. My 
command was the Pacific Ocean areas, in 
which naval operations had to predominate. 
The operations under my command, how¬ 
ever, were always strategically, and often 
tactically, related to those in the adjoining 
Southwest Pacific theater commanded by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the Chlna-Burma 
theater, and the Bast Indies station of the 
Royal Navy. 

I shall not attempt to review all these op¬ 
erations. They are generally familiar to you 
all. I shall confine myself, rather, to some 
details of the final course of the war in my 
area of command. 

You will remember that early in the last 
quarter of 1044 the converging forces under 
General MacArthur’s and my own command 
were approaching the Junction point at 
Leyte, in the southeast Philippines. In both 
theaters, large concentrations of Japanese 
forces had been isolated and neutralized on 
scores of islands by what has been described 
as leap-frog tactics. That is a picturesque 
if inexact description of the strategy of en- 
gulfment, of going over and around Japanese 
strongholds to pinch them off and let them 
wither on the broken vine of communica¬ 
tions. 

In the beginning of 1946. just about a year 
ago. we were in a position where we could 
choose both the time and place of attack. 
Your naval forces had brought about the 
capture of Guam, Saipan, and Tinian in the 
Mariana Islands. They had also acquired 
bases in Ulithi and the western Carollnas 
which aeutralised such Japanese strong¬ 
holds 08 Truk. We could base, stage, or sup¬ 
port forces to strike in any direction, includ¬ 
ing the Japanese homeland. American sea- 
power had won control of the Pacific to 
within 500 miles of the Japanese coast and 
was beginning to penetrate the China Seas. 

Indeed, our submarines were virtually in 
control of those latter waters. The shipping 
lanes upon which Japan depended to feed 
her war machine with the loot of Asia were 
constantly patrolled by our submarines. 
Japanese tankers, troop ships, and merchant¬ 
men were being decimated. 

Japan, in consequence, was on short ra¬ 
tions. Human beings can accommodate 
themselves to a litarvatlon diet for a long 
while, but they can’t put ships and guns and 
airplanes on short rations. Here then is a 
historic demonstration of sea power. Every¬ 
where the enemy fleet dared expose itself, it 
met superior forces and was driven farther 
back wltli irreparable losses. Our carrier- 
borne aircraft, and now from captured terri¬ 
tory the big Army bombers, were searching 
out the enemy’s ships and raining fire on his 
Industry. His pipe lines of raw materials 
going into Japan, and processed materials 
outward bound, were punctured and soon to 
be cut. 

We know now, from interviews with high- 
ranking Japanese omcers and captured docu¬ 
ments, that Japan had lost all hope of vic¬ 
tory by the dawn of 1945. The most they 
could hope for was a stalemate. They over- 
optlmistlcally based that hope on the fact 
that they had a large reserve of aircraft and 
that their ground armies were largely Intact, 
well-armed, and of high morale. The war 
ended with those armies still intact, stunned 
by the Emperor’s surrender. You see, they 
did not comprehend sea power. They had 
airplanes by the thousands, but no fuel to 
raise them from the ground because your 
Navy had severed Japan’s oil lines. The re¬ 
maining warships had not enough fuel to 
make a last desperate sortie. 

But in January of 1945 we did not know 
that the war would be over before the middle 
of August. Maybe we did not ourselves know 


how good we were. Perhaps it was only sound 
caution. Anyhow, the central fact of Janu¬ 
ary’s operations was the Invasion of Luzon, 
major Philippine island, by the combined 
forces under General MacArthur. The Pa¬ 
cific Fleet was heavily committed either in 
combat or transport, or as covering forces. 
In the latter function the fast carrier task 
force of the Third Fleet not only neutral¬ 
ized—and kept neutralized—enemy air 
strength in Formosa and northern Luzon but 
also made a sweep of the South China Sea. 

This sweep resulted in the sinking of 40 
enemy ships totaling 127.000 tons and dam¬ 
age to 22 ships displacing 70,000 tons. One 
hundred and eleven enemy planes were de¬ 
stroyed. The Third Fleet forces then demon¬ 
strated the Impunity with which American 
sea power could operate by transiting Ihr 
narrow straits between the Philippines and 
Formosa to attack Formosa, Hainan Island, 
and Hong Kong on January 15-16. The total 
damage done the enemy by these Third Fleet 
operations was 91 ships, totaling 293,900 tons 
sunk. 99 ships totaling 323,100 tons damaged, 
and 616 aircraft destroyed. 

But there was more achieved than this ma¬ 
terial damage. Prom this time on no area 
outside of the Immediate Japanese homeland 
and northern China was safe from assault by 
our carrier force. Even Japan Itself was to 
feel the weight of carrier raids during the 
next month. The weakness of enemy air 
reaction In the entire region of the China 
Sea demonstrated that the area was wide 
open for future attack. Further, these suc¬ 
cesses were achieved In almost continuous 
bad weather. Once more ouf seagoing men 
had shown they could remain at sea and 
fight under the most adverse conditions. 
How they were able to do this is a thrilling 
story in Itself, and presently, I shall relate it. 

These operations could not be without cost 
to ourselves. The U. 8. S. Ticonderoga took 
heavy damage from suicide attacks southeast 
of Formosa, and other ships suffered minor 
damage. 

In January land-based aircraft from the 
Marianas continued heavy assaults on Iwo 
Jima and irregular and smaller attacks on the 
Bonin Islands. Likewise our surface forces 
tw^ce bombarded Iwo Jima and the Bon Ins. 
Submarine interdiction continued at its suc¬ 
cessful high level. Our underwater forces 
sank 193,300 tons and damaged 95,850 tons 
of enemy shipping during this month. 

In the latter part of January land-based 
aircraft began to operate effectively In the 
Philippines and the forces of the Pacific Fleet 
were freed for use In operations which had 
long been delayed. Heavy strikes on the 
main islands of Japan had been scheduled 
in the latter part of 1944 but had been post¬ 
poned to support the Philippines situation. 
’Tliese plans were now put back into a place 
of first priority. 

Prom this point forward until July, the 
fast carrier task force and related units 
gave a seagoing performance which, for en¬ 
durance. ability to absorb punishment with¬ 
out deflection from the goal, and damage 
done to the enemy has no parallel in naval 
history. These operations came in three 
phases; 

1. Support of the invasion of Iwo Jima. 

2. Support of the Invasion of Okinawa. 

8. Preparation for final operations against 
Japan. 

Being the largest ocean area over which 
single actions have ever been fought, the 
scope of this battle zone is difficult to appre¬ 
ciate without having been in It. It is hard 
to explain the difficulties involved in a battle 
whose Interdependent movements take place 
simultaneously hundreds of miles apart. Yet 
that is precisely what occurred In each of 
the actions in 1946. 

Early in February, heavy fleet forces began 
to bear down upon Iwo Jima. A group of 
heavy warships moved toward Iwo Jima to 
concentrate their huge firing power on the 
Island. From the Marianas the hea \7 


bombers of the Army. Navy, and Marine Corps 
shuttled In and out on daily schedules. And 
somewhere off Iwo Jima, within aerial strik¬ 
ing distance, escort carriers of the Pacific 
Fleet were assembling. 

All this activity burst upon the Japanese 
on February 16. On that date the fast 
carrier task force of the Fifth Fleet sent its 
aircraft against the mainland of Japan to 
destroy more than 600 enemy planes in 2 
days of offensive action. Simultaneously, 
battleships, cruisers. an<i lessor units of the 
Pacific Fleet brought Iwo Jitna under a 
bombardment which was not to cease until 
there were no targets left. And naval air¬ 
craft from the escort carriers, with land- 
based Army, Navy, and Marine planes, raked 
Iwo Jima tore and aft, day after day. 

On February 19 began the land action 
which will be remembered as long as the war 
Is remembered. The Fourth and Fifth Ma¬ 
rine Divisions Invaded the Island, to be fol¬ 
lowed by elements of the Third Marine Divi¬ 
sion. It was a battle which lasted until the 
latter half of March. When Iwo Jima was 
won it gave the United States forces in the 
Pacific safety from air attacks on Marianas 
bases, an advance base and emergency land¬ 
ing field for heavy bombers and fighters 
operating against Japan, and a base to se¬ 
cure the flank of our routes westward. 

While this operation was proceeding, our 
fast carrier task foreas performed the dual 
function of immobilizing enemy air strength 
and preparing the way for the attack on the 
Okinawa group. Planes of the force struck 
the Tokyo area on February 25 and ranged 
southward to strike Okinawa and other 
Islands of the Ryukyus on March 1. In the 
meantime, the B-29’s of the Twentieth Air 
Force were making their devastating raids on 
Japanese cities. 

This was truly the rolling offensive which 
we had begun In the Gilbert Island-s In No¬ 
vember 1943. Now it was about to reach its 
phase of greatest effect. 

On March 18 and 19 our carrier task forces 
struck Kyushu airfields and inland sea bases. 
Including the large naval establishment at 
Kure. Its 2-day strike cost the enemy more 
than 650 aircraft and resulted in sufficient 
damage to the remnants of the Japanese Fleet 
to reduce the possibility of serious surface 
interference in the impending Okinawa oper¬ 
ations. On March 24 the fast battleships 
bombarded the coastlines of the Ryukyus and 
2 days later Army troops began to make the 
preliminary landings In Kerama Retto. And 
on that date the Japanese learned that forces 
of the British Pacific Fleet, operating with 
the Fifth Fleet, were In action. British planes 
attacked the Sakishima group in the Ryu¬ 
kyus. 

On March 28 the old battleships, which had 
long served so usefully in preinvasion bom¬ 
bardment, appeared off the coast of Okinawa 
and the enemy knew that his time there had 
come. 

On April 1 the largest amphibious opera¬ 
tion of the Pacific war began when ihe 
Tenth Army, composed of the Twenty-fourth 
Army Corps (Seventh, Twenty-seventh. Sev¬ 
enty-seventh, and Ninety-sixth Infantry Di¬ 
visions) and the Marine Tliird Amphibious 
Corps (First Marine Division. Sixth Marine 
Division, and elements of the Second Marino 
Division) struck the western beaches of 
Okinawa. From this day until June 21. when 
organized resistance was broken, all opera¬ 
tions In the Pacific Ocean areas centered on 
the Okinawa operation. 

Hie battle was costly both to ourselves and 
the enemy. When it was over, the Japanese 
had lost about 4,000 aircraft. We had lost 
36 ships sunk and 368 damaged, all of the 
ships sunk being light units. They had lost 
their most powerful battleship and most of 
the escorting force with it had been sunk or 
damaged. ’Tliey had lost their 32d Army 
and more than 100.000 men. They had lost 
and we had won an island base large enough 
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to support large forces of Army, Navy, and 
Marine fighters, medium bombers, and heavy 
bombers. An island which provided seaplane 
bases for our search aircraft. An Island 
whose harbors provided a repair base for our 
ships, a major staging base. A base which 
neutralized Formosa and nearby China, and 
put us on the threshold of Japan’s front 
door. 

The naval power of the United States had 
made good Its promise to drive right through 
the central Pacific. 

When land-based air on Okinawa became 
sulllclently strong In late June to protect our 
establishments, our task forces withdrew for 
rest and repair. Then began the memorable 
operations against the main Islands of Japan 
by the Third Fleet, culminating in our battle¬ 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers shelling the 
coastlines of Honshu at Hokkaido at will. 

1 am convinced that the complete impunity 
with which the Pacific Fleet pounded Japan 
at point blank range was the decisive factor 
in forcing the Japanese to ask the Russians 
to approach us for peace proposals in July. 

Meanwhile, aircraft from our new fields in 
the Okinawa group were daily shuttling back 
and forth over Kyushu and Shokoku, and 
B~28'8 of the Twentieth Air Force were fire 
bombing major Japanese cities. 

The pace and the fury were mounting and 
the Government of Japan, as its official 
spokesmen have now admitted, were looking 
for a way to end the war. At this point the 
Potsdam ultimatum was delivered and the 
Japanese knew their choice. 

They were debating that choice when the 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima: they were 
debating that choice when the Soviet Union 
entered the war; they were debating that 
choice when our ships shelled installations 
within less than 100 miles of Tokyo. 

And the nation which had been so arrogant 
asked for peace. Japan accepted our sur¬ 
render terms and laid down her arms on 
August 15. 

Symbolically, the planes of our fleet were 
over Japan at the hour the surrender was 
accepted. Our carrier pilots who had looked 
through the air sights at targets from Tarawa 
to Tokyo leveled off upon orden of the Third 
Fleet commander and flow back to the force. 
It was the only time the officers and men of 
the Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas 
failed to complete an assigned mission. 

The atomic bomb merely hastened a proc¬ 
ess already reaching an inevitable conclusion, 
but I would have you remember that even 
that bomb was delivered by sea power to an 
airplane on an Island captured by sea power, 
which flew with fuel supplied by sea power 

Bo, you may ask. What is sea power? We 
know how it works, what it l.s. 

The factors in successful sea power are 
varied and complex. They arise from the 
fundamentals of our national strength. 
They Include not only the weapons them¬ 
selves, the ships and guns and airplanes, but 
the training and the talents to employ them 
successfully. As I never tire of pointing out, 
because I realize so few understand it, sea 
power has its roots deep in the core of our 
country. They draw nourishment from the 
farms and ranches that feed our men. They 
derive from our mines, our logging camps, 
our mills and factories. There is scarcely a 
village in the geographical center of the con¬ 
tinent which docs not contribute in some 
way to American sea power. This resource 
of strength was demonstrated by the man¬ 
power and industrial power which enabled 
your Navy to drive the enemy back upon his 
own shores, to throttle him, starve him, and 
literally to pin him to the shelltorn soil. 

The way \:e used that productive strength 
was as vital as the fact of production. Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt, the two Secretaries of War 
and the Navy, and the Joint Chiefs of Stall 
must be given prime credit for the coordina¬ 


tion of productivity at homo and its expen¬ 
diture on the enemy. But in the final appli¬ 
cation of organized American power, sea and 
land and air power, industrial and military. 
It was the strategy of duplicate command and 
servicing at sea that concentrated the whole 
effort. Duplicate command and servicing at 
sea brought to naval warfare in effect the 
principles of industrial mass production, the 
Industrial production line. 

Here is how they worked. Servicing at sea 
meant that our warships were physically able 
to operate continuously away from base— 
continuously. From all quarters of the coun¬ 
try the railroads brought to the docksides of 
California, Oregon, and Washington the prod¬ 
ucts of America’s farms, factories, and oil 
fields. 

There the mat6riel was loaded on ships 
which steamed in continuous procession to 
the forward combat areas of the Pacific. 
They met our fighting ships at sea and 
pumped them full of fuel oil, replenished 
their lockers with food and ammimltlon. 
The mail was delivered at sea. Blobile repair 
units patched up our damaged ships at sea, 
. or in the lagoons of captured islands. The 
sick and wounded were transferred at sea 
to home-bound ships. Thus the maximum 
use of every ship and airplane was employed. 
They could be kept going on the only spot 
where fighting equipment is any good—where 
the fighting is. Servicing at sea doubled and 
tripled the effectiveness of your fleet. 

It was a pace, however, that only inanimate 
.machines could endure. The hands and 
brains that employed the machines had to 
have rest—a little rest—^and time to study 
and plan new operations. That is where the 
principle of duplicate commands enters. 

Now, you cannot plan an operation while 
conducting one, any more than you can 
whistle while eating soda crackers. And so 
we had one fleet commander and his staff 
at sea conducting an operation while another 
commander and his staff were ashore plan¬ 
ning the next battle in which the identical 
ships would be employed. Admiral Halsey 
would be fighting the ships while Admiral 
Spruance was at Pearl Harbor or Guam work¬ 
ing on plans. When Halsey came back, his 
mission accomplished, Spruance sailed forth. 
You see, we reversed the old stage-coach pro¬ 
cedure and instead of changing horses we 
changed driver-s. It had the Japanese crazy. 
They thought we had two identical fleets 
alternating at sea. What we had were alter¬ 
nating commands and an unbroken line of 
constant supply. That, ladles and gentle¬ 
men, is sea power in the application. 

Those sources of supply were not exclus¬ 
ively material and physical. They were also 
intellectual. The all-over planning for the 
coordination of warfare on a global scale was 
the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Combined Chiefs of Staff, who 
represented in the degree of their interest 
the ideas of the several members of the 
United Nations. 

The whole war had to be fought as a whole. 
The effect of an operation in Europe or Africa 
had to be weighed in terms of effect upon 
the forces engaged in the Pacific. The direc¬ 
tives I received from the Joint Chiefs were 
necessarily and pointedly brief. In other 
words, the directives gave the broad descrip¬ 
tion of the strategy. The refinement and 
details of strategy and of tactics were of local 
responsibility. 

Here the joint staff of the Pacific Fleet and 
the Pacific Ocean areas began to function*. 
The boldne.ss and imagination shown by this 
staff in execution of broad directives of 
strategy drove the war ahead at swift pace. 

Now, joint staff work means just that—the 
joint workings of all fighting elements. On 
my staff I had not only Navy men and ma¬ 
rines, but soldiers and Army airmen. The 
chief of my planning section was a Navy man, 


With an Army deputy and a marine and an 
Army Air Forces representative respectively 
In line. Chief of my intelligence was an 
Army officer, with a Navy man next in com¬ 
mand. Operations was under a Navy officer, 
whose deputy was an Army officer, with the 
marines and Army Air to assist. Logistics, 
which is actually the science of the procure¬ 
ment of supplies, was under an Army officer, 
with Navy and marine assistants. All com¬ 
munications were under a naval officer, dep¬ 
utized by a marine and an Army man. Army, 
Navy, and marines. Air Forces and Coast 
Guard, they all not only worked together but 
they ate together and slept together. 

Together we went to work to translate the 
directives from Washington into a battle 
plan, preparing an estimate of all possibili¬ 
ties, completing virtually all the intelligence 
work and most of the logistics. Then the 
plans were turned over to the alternate com¬ 
mander of the Third or Fifth Fleet for com¬ 
pletion, discussion, and execution. Their ex¬ 
ecution is a matter of record. With boldness 
of planning went boldness of execution. It 
was teamwork such as has never before 
existed. 

The enemy had no such teamwork. Qer- 
. many, without concept of sea power, let the 
Wehrmacht dominate. Admiral Doenltz tells 
• US now that the German Navy had plans for 
supersubmarines before the war which could 
fight submerged for 70 days and cruise around 
the world, but the Army would not grant 
priorities for their building. We asked the 
Japanese why they did not use their subma¬ 
rines against our supply lines. Their chief of 
naval operations replies that the Army in¬ 
sisted the submarines be used to carry sup¬ 
plies to the Army garrisons who were being 
starved by our own submarine warfare against 
the Jap surface ships. 

But on our fighting teams, General Elsen¬ 
hower and General MacArthur sought the 
counsel and advice of naval subordinates, 
even as I had Army and Army Air Force men 
on my team. The Joint Chiefs of Staff was a 
team of equals, where Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces met, planned, discussed, weighed, and 
made decisions based on teamwork, free from 
domination of any one service. And of the 
teamwork that existed on the home front, 
I have profound admiration and gratitude. 

The war ended only 5 months ago. It al¬ 
ready seems remote to most of us. But in 
that short time the demobilization program 
has reduced our victorious fleet almo.st to 
Impotency. Only the fact that nobody 
threatens our security today allows me to 
contemplate the state of our Navy with some 
degree of equanimity. Inspired by the rec¬ 
ord of that Navy in keeping war from America 
and making it possible to defeat our enemies 
on their own soil, I hope our present weak¬ 
ness is but transitory. I hope It will never 
again become a habit. A few days ago I de¬ 
scribed to the managing editors of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press newspapers my concept of a 
sturdy. Independent American sea power as a 
guarantor of pence—not only peace for the 
United States but for the world. If I can 
sum up that speech for you in one sentence. 
I believe that no second Tojo or Imitator of 
Hitler will start a new war of world conquest 
if he must confront an already prepared 
United States, and for a maritime nation 
there Is no defense superior to an efficient 
combination of sea and air power. 

My attempt tonight has been to give you 
both perspective and focus on the achieve¬ 
ment of our victory, particularly in the Pa¬ 
cific. I have tried to give you a look at the 
progress and the effect of combat as 1 saw 
it myself. And now I invite you actually 
to look upon some of the scenes of the war 
at sea, in motion pictures. I am most grate¬ 
ful to the National Geographic Society for 
this opportunity to report to you all, “Mis¬ 
sion accomplished.” 
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Mifleading Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent strikes and before the general 
public heard a great deal about a sub¬ 
standard wage, excessive corporation 
profits, the cost of living, the ability to 
pay, unions and corporations through 
page advertisements gave figures and 
what they called facts, but, because of 
confiicting statements, many of us were 
unable to learn the truth. As an illus¬ 
tration there was printed in the Wash¬ 
ington Post of January 22, 1946, the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Why Bill Mastriani is on Strike 

“I’ve worked for GE In Schenectady for 
23 years. Have a wife and two small kids to 
support. Even during the war we couldn’t 
live decently on what GE pays because of 
the rise in prices. And now the company has 
cut us down until we can’t live on what we’re 
making. I work as an aluminum molder but 
the rates are so low my pay is $38.40 ' for a 
full week's work. I’m on strike for a $2 -b- 
day increase, for a living wage.’’ 

This represents Bill Mastriani’& pay for 1 
week’s work (for services period ending De¬ 
cember 13, 1946): 


Gross earnings_ $23.04 

Deductions: 

Federal withholding tux> . 30 

Additional Insurance_ .27 

Additional pension_ .02 

8 t. Clare Hospital_ . 60 

Net pay_ 21.05 

WAGES 


’The 200,000 men and women of the General 
Electric Co., Westlnghouse Corp., and General 
Motors (electrical division) are on strike to¬ 
day for a living wage. 

The average General Electric and Westing- 
house employee is paid less than $40 a week 
wages (before tax and other deductions). 

General Electric and Westlnghouse pay 
their vast number of women employees wages 
averaging less than $26 for a full week’s work. 

General Motors employees—earning less 
than a living wage—are on strike to win their 
$2-a-day wage demand. 

For 4 months up to the day before the 
strike Westlnghouse employees submitted 
their request for a $2-a-day wage increase. 
Yet Westlnghouse refuse.s to make any wage 
offer whatsoever and asks, “What is there to 
negotiate?’’ 

For 3 months General Electric employees 
submitted similar wage proposals. But It 
was not until they voted overwhelmingly for 
strike action in a Government poll that Gen¬ 
eral Electric submitted its inadequate 10- 
percent offer, conditioned on speeding up its 
employees and cutting wage rates. 

Despite the urgent needs of their em¬ 
ployees and the sharp rise in the cost of liv¬ 
ing, none of these companies has bargained 
In good faith with its employees. Both have 
canceled their union contract in an attempt 
to destroy the union. 

General Electric. Westlnghouse, and Gen¬ 
eral Motors—Immensely wealthy corpora¬ 
tions—can pay the $2-a-day wage increase 
asked by their employees. 

> Combined GE-Westinghouse wartime 
profits alone: $424,000,000. Combined GE- 
Westinghouse reserves: $308,000,000. 


Low wages can only lead to hard times, 
unemployment, and depression. 

United Electrical. Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. CIO, 

Albert J. Fitzgerald, General President, 
Julius Embpak, 

General Secretary‘Treasurer, 
James J. Matles, 

Director o/ Organization. 

New York, N. Y. 

Then to my office under date of Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1946, from General Electric came 
the following memorandum on the 
Washington Po.st advertisement, which 
reads as follows: 

memorandum on WASHINGTON POST 

advertisement 

In the attached advertisement sponsored 
by the UERMWA. a GE worker says that he 
is on strike for a living wage. He says “Even 
during the war we couldn’t live decently on 
what GE paid.’’ To support his statement, 
a copy of his pay check for the week ending 
'December 13. 1045, is published in the ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Here are the facts: 

For the four war years he was paid the fol¬ 
lowing amounts by General Electric: 


1942.. $3,138.76 

1943_ 3,111.75 

1944.__. 2.833.74 

1945. 3.364.82 


He was paid these amounts in spite of the 
fact that he spent several hours a week on 
union activities for which he was presum¬ 
ably paid additional amounts by the union. 
This time, taken from his regular working 
schedule because he is a union representa¬ 
tive, amounted to 227 hours in 1046—more 
than 4 hours a week. 

During the week for which his pay check 
is shown, he worked for General Electric only 
2^ hours out of his regular 40-hour working 
schedule. He worked 16.3 hours for the 
union. 

This is what .happened to the employee 
named in this advertisement during the re¬ 
conversion period following the end of the 
war. His wartime Job disappeared as a result 
of contract cancellations about November 
12, 1946. As was his right under the union 
contract as a union representative, he de¬ 
clined a transfer to another department on 
a piece-work Job for which he was experi¬ 
enced, which was offered him on December 
20 , and on which the average earnings of 
other experienced men exceeded $1.26 an 
hour. Instead he took the best Job available 
In his old department—^tool room mechanic, 
class B. a Job for which he had little previous 
experience. ’Ihe breaking-in rate of this Job 
was 88 cents an hour, but he was paid the 
full Job rate of 96 cents an hour as a result 
of negotiations with the union. 

On January 8, 1946, 2 weeks before the 
union advertisement was published, he ac¬ 
cepted an assignment in another department. 
This assignment is on spot welding, a piece- 
rate Job. The recent average earnings of 12 
others on this work is $1.32 an hour. So, if 
he has the same ability, he will be earning 
$62.80 for a 40-hour week. With the 10 per¬ 
cent wage increase offered our employees, 
this would be increased to $58.06 a week, a 
rate of more than $3,000 a year, plus profit 
sharing, paid vacations, insurance, and other 
benefits, and an opportunity to further in¬ 
crease bis earnings by overtime work. 

Apparently Bill Mastriani, in the ad 
paid lor by his union, told the truth 
when he wrote his pay for one week's 
work for General Electric was $23.04, 
but it is Just as evident that Bill either 
forgot or deliberately neglected to state 
that during the week he worked but 24 
hours for General Electric while working 
13.3 hours for the union. 


When I read Bill's ad, I felt mighty 
sympathetic and thought General Elec¬ 
tric was most unfair to pay either so low 
a wage or to provide so little employ¬ 
ment for an old employee. I don’t know 
now whether Bill gets adequate pay for 
the work he does, but I do have the fig¬ 
ures from General Electric to show that 
he had an opportunity for a job at $1.25 
per hour and they state that if he worked 
40 hours a week on the job that is open 
to him and if he has ability equal to the 
average, he would be getting $52.80 for 
40 hours’ work and that with the recent 
increase, he would be receiving $58.06 for 
40 hours’ work. 

Whether that is enough or whether it 
is too little for what he does, I have no 
way of knowing, but I do know that it is 
a whole lot more than the $23.04 which 
his ad led me to believe was all he could 
make during 1 week. 

I do know that his ad, when read with 
the explanation of General Electric, will 
make me look v;ith not a little suspicion 
on other ads put out by the union. 


The Loan in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
editorial: 

THE LOAN IN CONGRESS 

President Truman has at last sent the 
Keynes-Clayton British loun agreement to 
Congress for action. 

It is now up to Congress to decide whether 
the United States is to make a gift to Great 
Britain of $30,900,000,000. 

This figure is composed as follows: 

Twenty-five billion dollars of lend-lea.se 
balances is forgiven by the United States. 

Three billion seven hundred fifty million 
dollars is to be lent to England outright. 

One billion five hundred million dollars 
approximate Interest charges paid by the 
United States over and above the interest 
charges paid by the Br tish. 

Six hundred fifty million dollars loaned to 
purchase American surplus war stacks now 
in Great Britain from the United States. 

Actual cash in this loan transaction is 
$3,760,000,000. This amount the British do 
not have to spend in the United States. 
They can spend it any^^here they please. 

Whatever Congress does about this loan 
fixes a pattern which must, if this country 
Is not to show preferences, be applied to all 
our allies. It certainly will apply to Soviet 
Russia. China, France, Poland, Greece, and 
lots of other countries 

It is a device for siphoning off the wealth, 
the raw materials, the food supplies and tlie 
productive labor of the United States. 

It is making America pay for the war in 
peace as this country had been paying for 
It In war. 

The President’s most telling argument In 
favor of this loan Is: 

“The most Important of these facts Is that 
the United Kingdom as a result of the war 
must continue for a long period many of its 
emergency wartime financial controls unksr. 
It obtains additional working capital.’’ 
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But since VJ-day Great Britain has Imposed 
even more stringent controls. 

Giving Winston Churchill the Order of the 
Boot, the British elected a labor government, 
which entered upon a career of nationaliza¬ 
tion, which is a fancy word for socialism. 
They plan to socialize their principal indus¬ 
tries and they plan to do it with American 
money. 

President Truman is honest in his state¬ 
ment that if socialism falls in England, they 
can default on their Interest payments to 
America. This is what he says: 

“We have recognized that conditions may 
exist temporarily during such a long period 
of time which would make the payment of 
Interest on such a large amount difficult if 
no^ impossible. Accordingly provision has 
been made for the waiver of Interest by the 
United State.s Government * • • it is not 
to our advantage to press for payment of in¬ 
terest when payment is impossible and thus 
force default and a crushing of international 
economic relations." 

In plain English, the United States holds 
the bag. If the great British experiment with 
sociallfim succeeds, 6 years after the loan is 
made they begin to pay Interest. If their 
experiment in socialism falls, the United 
States waives the Interest. 

This is a monument to vulgar hypocrisy. 
No matter how you read the agreement, the 
United States is making a gift of $30,900,- 
000,000 to our cousins across the seas. We 
made a similar but smaller gift after the 
last war. 

Why not call it a gift? Why not wrap It 
in tinselled paper, with red and green rib¬ 
bons, and label it “Prom Uncle Sam to John 
Bull, via Santa Claus." 


The Ultimate Basis of World Brotherhood 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include therein a sermon by a young 
country preacher, the pastor of the 
Quickel’s Lutheran Charge, the Reverend 
Emmanuel James Hoover, of York, Pa. 
His sermon, entitled ‘‘The Ultimate Basis 
of World Brotherhood,” has been pub¬ 
lished in the February issue of Pulpit 
magazine, and I believe it should be more 
widely read. It follows: 

THE ULTIMATE BASIS OP WORLD BROTHERHOOD 

(By Emmanuel J. Hoover) 

"Marvel not, my brethren. If the world hate 
you. We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death. Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
mrrderer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him. Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. But whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his heart of com¬ 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him? My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and In truth." (I John 3: 13-18.) 

Were a visitor from the planet Mars to visit 
our earth this morning, he would inquiringly 
wonder what we mean by the term “brother." 
He would listen to our dictionary definition 
of the term, but he would look almost In vain 
to see the genuine conditions of the term at 


work in human living. He would find this 
same condition to be true in regard to many 
of the other noble words which we glibly 
take for granted, but for whose incorporation 
Into daily living we do so little. Hence our 
visitor from Mars would return to his home 
planet more bewildered and confused than 
when he first set foot upon the earth. 

Brotherhood is the crying need of our day; 
it has been the crying need of every age in 
mankind’s progress. But the necessity for 
brotherhood is crying a thousand times more 
loudly today than in any preceding age. 
And it is the Christian leaven, the church, 
which alone can supply the tenets for the 
kind of brotherhood which will make for 
peace and order and continual alinement in 
the world. Conditions have so widely sepa¬ 
rated people in our day, and material progress 
has so closely drawn people together that we 
must ask the same question which Malachl 
asked his people 2,500 years ago: “Have we 
not all one father? Hath not one God created 
us all? Why then do we deal treacherously, 
every man against his brother, profaning 
the covenant of our fathers?" 

Had our visitor from Mars visited the earth 
during the first century of our Christian era 
and had he met the writer of the First 
Epistle of John, he would have returned to 
his distant planet with a picture in his mind 
of at least one man who believed deeply in 
the urgent necessity of the practice of 
brotherhood. While our textual passage is 
directed mainly to the Christians of the first 
and second generations, it has a vital mes¬ 
sage for our entire world and civilization in 
this day of chaos and transition. This mes¬ 
sage from John gives to us the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples on which Christian and world brother¬ 
hood alone can be successfully constructed. 


In the first place, John says that the citi¬ 
zens of the world must learn to live together 
an brethren in the practice of love. These 
are his words: “Marvel not, my brethren, if 
the world hate you. We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren. He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death." The terrible necessity of 
love is the foundation stone of all genuine 
brotherhood. Love is an old, old theme, but 
an ever new and necessary principle of life. 
Love is the marvelous factor which holds the 
world together in whatever semblance of 
brotherhood there may now exist in the 
world. 

Throughout the New Testament the 
Christian is continually admonished to the 
practice of love in daily living. The teach¬ 
ings of Christ are unique in the emphasis 
they place on love, revealing the depths of 
God’s love which becomes the example of 
man’s love of man. Here the New Testament 
makes its strongest demands upon men: 
“If a man say I love God, and hateth his 
brother, that man is a liar." Or, again, hear 
that statement of the Master himself: “How 
canst thou say to thy brother: Brother, let 
me pull out the mote in thine eye, when, 
behold, there is a beam in thine own eye? 
Thou hsrpocrltel" Here, then, we find no 
evasion whatsoever of the requirement of 
love in the life of the Christian believer; here 
is presented a demand which has no loop¬ 
holes. a demand which is unalterably expect¬ 
ed of true followers of Christ, no matter in 
what age. 

It is the Christian who alone has the great 
secret of life, and if our world is ever to 
achieve continual peace and brotherhood it 
must follow the Christian way of achieving 
this priceless possession. The individual 
Christian must then say to the world, as 
Christ says to the individual Christian: 
“Follow Me; follow Me In the daily practice 
of love for My fellowmen." The nations of 
the world and the rulers of the nations need 
to learn the urgent necessity of injecting the 
practice of love Into mankind's dealings with 
one another. So long as love does not warm 


the hearts of the rulers of the world, so long 
will the world remain in the estate of death. 
But when once nations and the people there¬ 
of learn to love one another, then Indeed will 
the world pass from death unto life; and 
the nation which refuses to love its brother 
nation will but continue to abide in death. 
And abiding in the estate of death will mean 
for that nation naught but sorrow and pain, 
struggle and conflict, and in the end hopeless 
annihilation. 

Kagawa has called love the first law of 
Ihe, and I believe that it is out of that same 
foun of inspiration that our epistle writer 
begins with love. Love must always come 
first, but it must be buttressed and under¬ 
girded by other fundamentals. Our world, 
then, in the building of brotherhood must 
begin with the practice of love. And in be¬ 
ginning there, we will be but following the 
example of Christ, of whom John Oxenham 
sings: 

“In Christ there is no east or west. 

In Him no south or north; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth." 
n 

In the second place, John says that we 
must learn to live together as brethren in 
the practice of forgiveness. These are his 
words: "Whoso hateth his brother 1 which is 
refusing to forgive his brother 1 is a mur¬ 
derer, and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him." Or. again, hear 
that statement of the Master: “If thou 
brlngest thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar; and go thy way. First be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift." Here again we ste no evasion what¬ 
soever of the New Testament teaching that 
Christians who would live together in 
brotherhood must practice forgiveness. So 
strong is this emphasis upon the necessity of 
forgiveness among men in the New Testa¬ 
ment that it becomes the prelude to God’s 
forgiveness. “If ye from your hearts forgive 
not every man his trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive you your tres¬ 
passes." The practice of forgiveness is, then, 
the second step of the Christian in the way 
of living at peace with all men. 

By the same principle, forgiveness becomes 
the second step which the nations of the 
world must take if they are to live at peace 
with each other No time in human history 
has afforded more incentive for the practitre 
of revenge than our present moment in 
world history; but that fact makes the neces¬ 
sity of our practice of forgiveness all the 
more urgent. This world goes forward, not 
on the basis of vengeance among nations, 
but upon the foundation of mutual helpful¬ 
ness and intelligent good will and mutual 
helpfulness and intelligent good will always 
begin with genuine forgiveness. The Chrls- 
tion church needs to say loudly today that 
we can never achieve a Just and lasting peace 
until the nations and the rulers of the world 
learn the Christian experience of forgive¬ 
ness. And that demand is especially incum¬ 
bent upon those who have won the military 
victory. 

The story is told that during the First 
World War, in the ruins of a little town 
near the Yser River in Belgium, every night 
two little Belgian children crept out to say 
their prayers at a wayside shrine. One night 
as Jacques and Marcelle were out there pray¬ 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. Jacques stopped pray¬ 
ing when they came to the fifth petition: 
“And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those that trespass against us." He stopped 
and cried out in sobs: “I cannot forgive the 
Germans; I cannot forgive the Germans." 
But Just then a tall figure stepped out from 
behind the ruins and kneeling down beside 
Jacques he said: “I will finish your prayer 
for you—forgive us our trespasses as we for¬ 
give those who trespass against us." Then, 
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rising from prayer, he disappeared into the 
darkness, but not before the sentry on guard 
nearby had recognized him as King Albert 
of the Belgians. Such a spirit on the part 
of the world’s rulers would do more for 
brotherhood than all armies and navies. 

Forgiveness requires that, Insofar as pos¬ 
sible, we dismiss from our minds and inten¬ 
tions the tendency of the human heart to 
repay evil with evil. But in this world of 
“likes ’ and “opposites” we find that it is 
always the “opposites” which win the vic¬ 
tory. Darkness never drives out darkness; 
it takes light to do that! Ignorance never 
drives out Ignorance; it takes intelligence 
and education to do that! Poverty never 
drives out poverty; it takes charity and social 
action to do that! So, with evil: evil never 
drives out evil; goodness alone can do that! 
And, you see, forgiveness always requires 
that we employ goodness, kindness, charity, 
and mutual helpiulness to destroy whatever 
evil there may bo in the world which disrupts 
genuine brotherhood. And when we begin 
to practice forgiveness in such a gonuino 
spirit, as that, our world will heartily join 
with John Addington Symonds In the forc- 
tellliig of a better day; 

“These things shall be: a loftier race 

Than e'er the world hath known, shall rise 
With flume of freedom in their souls. 

And light of knowledge in their eves. 

“They shall be gentle, brave and strong, 

To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lord.shlp firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea and air. 

“N:ition with nation, land with land. 
Unarmed shall live us comrades free; 

In every heart and bruin shall throb 
The pulse of one Irnternlty. 

“New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 

And mightier music All the skies; 

And every life shall be a song, 

When all the earth is paradise.” 


In the third place, John says that wc must 
learn to live together ns brethren in the 
practice of service to one another. These are 
his words: “Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because He laid dowm His life for us, 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” To lay down our lives for the 
brethren Is to render the hlghe.st poa.slble 
service to our fellow men. Such service is 
but the lutpounng of n great love. Jesus 
said: “Greater love hath no man than this: 
that a man lay down his life for his filends.” 
And again, It was Jesus Himself who told us 
that He was among us ns one who served 
His life was service irtcurnale. HJs most 
beautiful parable of the Good Samaritan be¬ 
came the theme song of all His days, and He 
forever kept reminding His dlsclplr.s that the 
man who liveth unto himself, dleth unto 
himself. St. Paul and the other apostles 
caught this spirit of Christ us they exhorted 
the Christians to be of service: “Dear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulflli the 
whole will and law of Christ " 

Even the most casual reading of the New 
Testament will not let us escape the conclu¬ 
sion that one of the great demands upon the 
Christian is to be of service in the world. 
Put into simple words it is this: If God has 
served us, should we not serve one another? 
And our service should not be limited, but 
rather boundless—even to the point of laying 
down of life Itself. Such strong words com¬ 
ing from the New Testament make the neces¬ 
sity ol serving a fundamental requirement 
among believers. The story of the lives of 
great saints has always been one of service; 
the greater the saint, the greater the service 
which he rendered. From Stephen to Father 
Damien on the Isle of Molakl; from St. Paul 
to Martin Luther and on to Kaj Munk—the 
story of the saints of all ages is the story of 
men and women who put no limitation on 
the service which they could render their fel¬ 
low men and their God. 


Thus It Is that the Christian saints from 
generation to generation have Introduced 
into this world what little of good will and 
peace there is here. They are our pioneers, 
telling us in the words of the Master that 
he who would be chief among us must be the 
servant of all. The rendering of service, 
then, is the third fundamental tenet of the 
Christiania philosophy ol a peaceful life. 

And now again, in the eftnhilshing of a 
peaceful world, the nations have no better 
blueprint to consult than the one which in¬ 
cludes the genuine element of real service. 
Any other blueprint will reveal in tlie end 
that the house of peace which Is built upon 
other specifications will but collapse for want 
of this spiritual buttress of service. Our 
world desperately needes a revival of the per¬ 
formance of the small acts of neighborly 
kindness which will issue in great deeds of 
international cooperation. The call lor gen¬ 
uine Christian service is groat today, and 
woe unto the nation or the world which does 
not heed that call. 

This deva.^tuting war through which wc 
have passed has made us greatly aware of 
the fact that our world Is but a mtdium- 
slzed cuminunity and neighborhood Wc see 
more clearly than ever belorc that with each 
passing generation and its techiiologlCHl Im- 
provement.s the demand^' of the Christian 
faith become all the more imperative and 
fundamental. For the alvallon of the world 
in a material sense, these Christian demands 
arc more necessary now than ever belore in 
the whole history of mankind. Truly Jesu.s 
is. as Dr. Horton calls Him, “Our Eternal 
Contemporary ” O nations of the world, re¬ 
fuse to serve one another, and in another 
decade yon will needs again be at one 
another’s throats. 


Finally, John says that the practice ol 
sharing is the crowning witness ol the genu¬ 
ineness of one’s love, of one’s forgiveness, 
and of one’s service. The.se are his words: 
"But whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
pccth his brother In need, and shutteth up 
his heart of compassion Irom him, how 
dwelleth the love of God In him? My little 
children, let us not love in W’ord. neither 
in tongue, but In deed and in truth ” Here 
John is saying that “love in action, or Chris¬ 
tian charity, is the final tc.'^t of the confes¬ 
sion of love which the believer may make.” 
As John wrote this maiwelous passage of 
Scripture, lie may have been thinking of a 
beautiful story In which <he Muster once told 
of a S-^maritan who on the road from Jeru¬ 
salem to Jericho shares his goods with a for¬ 
eigner who had been beaten and robbed and 
bed been thrown into the gutter along the 
read. 

Our Muster’s life wa.s sharing Inrarnale. 
Jesus’ heart of compassion always prompted 
Him to share what He had with those who 
In misfortune evoked the compas.sloii. It Is 
this heart of compassion which is the Chris¬ 
tian church’s BtCi'et us regarding It.s minis¬ 
try of mercy, and it l.s a heart of compas¬ 
sion which makes a Christian more like his 
Master than any other trait. The true Chris¬ 
tian never shuts up his heart of compassion 
when he sees genuine need, and it is his 
compassionate heart more than anything else 
which w’ill bind the Chri.stlan to his fellow 
men and ultimately the fellow men to the 
Christian. 

Here, again, our world could learn much 
W’iadom from the tenets of the Christian way 
of life. Our world should see the urgency 
of compassionate hearts In the lives of rulers 
and nations. The widespread devastation in 
Europe and Japan la calling for mercy and 
relief; If the nations who have this W'oild’s 
goods shut up their hearts of compassion 
as they look out and see the world’s need, 
how can the rule of God, which is the rule 
of peace, ever come upon the face of the 
earth? We hear much talk about the world’s 
needs, but we see so very little action. John 


telle us that we should stop talking about It 
in words and get busy doing something about 
It in deeds. 

As starvation and devastation lace many 
of our brethren In Europe this winter, the 
Christian voice In speaking for peace and 
brotherhood says to gouging and prosperous 
America, “Share! Share!” And unless we 
hear that call and obey it wc have lort the 
victory, even though on the .surlace we mav 
have gained It. 

When our world really bjg.iis tcj share. ]n 
the best sense of the word, wc will find tha; 
greed and sellishness, which find thoir s'en;u. 
in war. will be rendered a decisive and dam¬ 
aging blow 

This. then, is the present-day challenge in 
our Individual Christianity - the challenge to 
learn to live togethoi as brethren in the prac¬ 
tice of love, in the practice of forgiveness. In 
the practice of service to one anothei. and in 
sharing our material possessions with those 
who have not. But individual Chiislianilv 
is not an isolated factor which exists all to 
itself: genuine individual Christianity in its 
luiictioning reaches out into all the world 
and ?ventually attains a world-wide influenre 

Let us pray in these ..ragic days that that 
World-Wide Influence of our Christian living 
and faith nia\ be felt among the nations of 
the woild before It be lorever too late. To 
that end, let us prayerfiillv think with the 
unknown poet W’ho has given us these In¬ 
spiring lines: 

“One knell within a world ol care 
And sin, and lilted up his prayer: 

T ask Thee. Lfird. for health and pf wer 
To meet the duties of each hour; 

For ponce from care, fo: daily good. 

For lile prolonged and filled with g.'md.’ 

But as ho prayed. In! at his side 

otood the ihurn-crowned Christ, and sighed: 

'O blind disciple—came T then 

To bless tile selfldniess of men? 

My gift Ls sacrifice; Mv blood 
W as tiled for human brotheihood— 

Come, leave thy .^elfish hopes, and see 
The birthright of humanity ' 

Spend and be spent, ycain, sulTer, give, 

And in thy brethren learn to Ine.’ ” 


Veterans^ Preference in Purchase of 
Surplus Property 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MAS.SACIIUFFTT«l 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tflursday. February 21, 194G 

]\:i-. ROGERS of Mrs-uchiksclts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Recokd, I include the fol¬ 
lowing bill: 

A bill relating to vrtcreiis’ prclon-ncc in pur¬ 
chasing .surplus property suitable for re.si- 

deutial puiposes 

Be It enacted, cte.. That ns used in this 
act— 

(a) The term ”chuirman” means the chair¬ 
man ol the board ol directors of the War 
Assets Corporation or tlie oflieer, employee, 
or agency of the United Stales to which his 
functioitii with respect to suiplu-s re.sidvntial 
property are tiTARsferred. 

(b) The term “re.sidential pioperty” means 
(1) any property consisting ol land, to¬ 
gether with any fixtures and improvements 
thereon, located within the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, which is suitable for residential pur¬ 
poses, and (2) any war housing, whether 
located within or outside of the Dlstilct of 
Columbia. 
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(c) The term "surplus residential property" 
means residential property which has been 
determined under section 11 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1044, as amended, to be 
surplus property and is classified by the chair¬ 
man as suitable for residential purposes. 

(d) The term "public notice" means notice 
given as required by regulations prescribed 
under section 11 (e) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

(e) The term "veteran" means (1) any 
Individual In the active military or naval 
service of the United States during the pres¬ 
ent war, (2) any individual who served in 
the active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the termination of the present 
war, and who has been discharged or re¬ 
leased therefrom under honorable conditions, 
or (3) any corporation, partnership. Arm, 
association, or other entity either wholly 
composed of individuals described In clauses 
(1) and (2) or wholly owned or controlled by 
such individuals. 

(f) The terms "Government agency,” 
“owning agency," "disposal agency,” “prop¬ 
erty," "State." and "war housing" have the 
same meaning as when used in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any surplus residential 
property is to be disposed of other than to 
Government agencies or to States or their 
political subdivisions or instrumentalities as 
provided in sections 12 and 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, veterans 
shall be granted a preference in the purchase 
of such property over non veterans in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3 . Surplus residential property shall be 
subdivided into the appropriate units In 
which the Chairman deems it should be dis¬ 
posed of, giving due consideration to the 
character of the property and the objectives 
of this act to provide preferences in pur¬ 
chases thereof to veterans. 

Sec 4. (a) Veterans shall be given 60 days 
after public notice within which to signify 
In writing an intention to acquire any unit 
of surplus residential property which is of¬ 
fered for sale. The sales price shall be at 
the reasonable value in a normal market as 
determined by an appraisal as provided in 
section 5. 

(b) If after signifying an intention to ac¬ 
quire any unit of surplus residential prop¬ 
erty a veteran declines to purchase it at the 
appraised value or is unable to meet the 
terms of the sale public notice shall be given 
offering the unit for sale to other veterans 
at the price fixed by the appraisal. Such 
public notice shall specify a reasonable time 
within which any veteran may apply for the 
purchase of such unit at the price so fixed. 

(c) Units of surplus residential property 
not sold to veterans under subsection (a) or 
(b) may be disposed of to non veterans, but 
no such unit shall be disposed of to any non- 
veteran upon terms more favorable than the 
terms under which the unit has been offered 
to veterans. 

(d) The terms of the sale of any unit of 
surplus residential property to any veteran 
under subsection (a) or (b) shall Include 
provisions requiring that in the case of any 
resale of such property during the 10-year 
period beginning on the date of the sale 
the property will first be offered for resale to 
veterans at not more than the reasonable 
value in the normal market as determined 
by an appraisal as provided in section 6. 
Except as provided In this section sales to 
veterans under this act shall be upon such 
terms as the Chairman may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Units of surplues residential prop¬ 
erty offered for sale shall be appraised by an 
appraiser selected by the disposal agency or 
other prospective seller and an appraiser 
eelccted by the prospective veteran buyer or, 
In case of disagreement of the two appraisers 
60 selected, by an appraiser Jointly selected 
by the first two appraisers. The determina¬ 
tion of what constitutes a reasonable value 


In a normal market shall be based upon rea¬ 
sonable values during the period beginning 
January 1, 1937, and ending December 81, 
1939. 

New York Times Calls Attention to OPA’s 
Counterfeit Remedies for Inflation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ¬ 
ing an editorial from the New York Times 
of February 20, 1946, entitled “Mr. 
Bowles’ Remedies.” 

In this connection, I am constrained to 
point out what may be the most tragic 
misuse of power of which the OPA is 
guilty. 

The seemingly irresistible OPA propa¬ 
ganda machine could be used to inform 
the people of America that only a bal¬ 
anced Budget can truly prevent inflation 
In this fashion. OPA could use its power 
to encourage the President and Congress 
to balance the Budget. 

Instead, the OPA has used its propa¬ 
ganda to conceal the ravages of reckless 
spending, and to make the people believe 
that price control prevents inflation. 

The New York Times editorial follow’s; 

MR. BOWLES' REMEDIES 

Mr. Bowles' Introductory statement before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
began, correctly enough, by declaring that "It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the gravity 
of the Inflationary crisis we face.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, he did not once mention 
during his statement the basic cause of in¬ 
flation—the increase in money and bank 
credit in the country since the outbreak of 
the war and the continued budget deficit and 
Government financing policies, that must in 
the long run increase that money and bank 
credit lurther. 

Mr. Bowles did mention some of the con¬ 
tributory causes of high commodity prices. 
He mentioned the shortage of goods. He cor¬ 
rectly pointed out that: "It is, of course, 
expanding production which will bring us to 
the point where price, rent, and wage con¬ 
trols can be dropped." He mentioned the 
unprecedented recent wage increases that 
the administration has encouraged and ap¬ 
proved: but to these he also gave his own 
approval. Why, then, does he believe that 
“everywhere the inflationary pressures have 
leached explosive proportions"? The chief 
trouble, in his Judgment, seems to be psy¬ 
chological. "A speculative fever has taken 
hold of the country." Mr Bowles’ main 
concern seems to be the speculators, the 
profiteers, the "now I want mine" boys. 

Obviously, however, these groups are only 
symptomatic. The speculators and profit¬ 
eers are always with us. Surely there were 
as many people in 1932, say, as there are now 
who would have bought stocks or commodi¬ 
ties If they thought they were going up, or 
businessmen who would have raised their 
prices If they thought they could get more. 
What we have to examine are the basic con¬ 
ditions which make it possible for people to 
sell at such high prices today. "Speculation" 
Is the registering thermometer, accurate or 
Inaccurate; but It is not the temperature 
Itself. 

It is because Mr. Bowles’ analysis con¬ 
cerns itself with the symptoms of Inflation 


and not with the basic causes that he has 
nothing to offer but continued drastic con¬ 
trols of the American economy. He asks 
for a renewal of all the wartime controls 
“without amendment.” But we cannot cure 
Inflation until we deal with its basic causes. 
These causes lie in governmental financial 
policy Itself. Government wage and price 
control is a temporary expedient that has 
such serious potentialities for harm that it 
should be discontinued at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. The real task before the ad¬ 
ministration and Congress is to put the 
Government’s fiscal affairs in order. 


The National Housing Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. February 21 {legislative day 

of Friday, January IS). 1946 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record four edi¬ 
torials dealing with the national hous¬ 
ing situation, one from the New York 
Times of February "2. one from the 
Washington Post, of February 17, one 
from the Wall Street Journal of Febru¬ 
ary 15, and one from the Baltimore Sun 
of February 14. 

There being no objection the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I Prom the New York Times of 

February 12, 1946 J 

HOUSING PROGRAM 

Wilson Wyatt, Housing Expediter, has pre¬ 
pared a comprehensive program designed to 
start construction of 700,000 low- and mod¬ 
erate-cost homes by the end of next year. A 
large proportion of these houses will be pre¬ 
fabricated or assembled on site from pre¬ 
fabricated parts and materials. To achieve 
this record-breaking production the program 
alms at a tripling of the number of workers 
engaged In the building industry and a large 
expansion in the production of materials. 
As an integral part of the program Mr. Wyatt 
proposes the payment of subsidies to obtain 
a larger supply of materials and to compen¬ 
sate for higher wages; extension of credit by 
Insuring mortgages on low-cost homes to the 
extent ol 90 percent of current costs rather 
than on long-term economic values; the fix¬ 
ing of prices of old houses, new houses, and 
housing sites; stimulation of technical re¬ 
search, and extension of authority for priori¬ 
ties and allocations until December 31, 1947. 

There can be little quarrel with the de¬ 
sirability of the goal set in this program. 
There is serious question, however, whether 
the program can get us there. Although our 
present problem is too much demand for 
housing, a further easing of the terms on 
which houses can be bought, including a 
lowering of the Interest rate, is proposed. 
Such a development inevitably would ac¬ 
centuate the present unbalance between sup¬ 
ply and demand of housing. The same re¬ 
sult Is bound to follow if we attempt the 
Impossible task of controlling the prices of 
both new and old houses. 

Although the program is designed to pre¬ 
vent a further rise in prices, with its infla¬ 
tionary effects, subsidies of $600,000,000 are 
proposed. Such subsidies will add to the 
Inflationary pressure already present to a 
serious degree in our economy. Moreover, 
by suggecting that “where It is absolutely 
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necessary, wage Increases will be cared tar 
by premium payments In order to stimulate 
maximum production/* the gates would be 
opened tor one of the most dubious of the 
current Inflationary proposals. In this con¬ 
nection. too, It is difficult to understand why 
the taxpayer must be called upon to subsi¬ 
dize the purchasers of these new homes. 

Moreover, this program, with its emphasis 
upon additional controls. Ignores the great 
Incentive provided by profits in overcoming 
serious shortages. New housing facilities 
are urgently required. Mr. Wyatt calls this 
a bold and realistic plan. It would be less 
bold but more realistic to give greater at¬ 
tention to the role that greater incentives 
in the form of less Government control can 
play In overcoming our housing shortage. 
A relaxation of some price ceilings might 
add to the individual housing bill, but the 
alternative of subsidies adds more to the tax¬ 
payers' bill and seems less likely to achieve 
results. 

I Prom the Washington Post of February 17, 
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WYATT HOUSING PLAN 

Wilson W. Wyatt, the administration's 
new housing dynamo, has been a very busy 
man In the last 6 weeks. In that brief period 
he has outlined a bold, forward-looking, and 
comprehensive program to meet the housing 
crisis. “Our sights must be raised.” he says, 
"far above the present target of four or five 
hundred thousand homes in 1946." He coura¬ 
geously calls for 2.700.000 dwelling units to 
be put under construction in the next 2 years. 
In our opinion, this sort of dynamic leader¬ 
ship is necessary to pull the building indus¬ 
try out of its semimoribund state and pre¬ 
pare it for its new responsibilities. 

The magnitude of the housing problem 
stands out with shocking clarity from Mr. 
Wyatt’s report. More than 1.200.000 families 
were living "doubled up" last October. The 
situation is rapidly becoming worse because 
of the great Increase in families demanding 
homes. Even if we can build 3,000,000 home.s 
in 1946 and 1947 throufjh an all-out effort, 
more than a million families will still have to 
live with relatives or friends. Here is ample 
indication that Mr. Wyatt’s program Is not 
loo ambitious In the number of units sought. 

To carry out that program will require 
some sweeping adjustments. The volume of 
building materials to bo produced '/i 1947 
will have to be Increased eightfold over the 
output of 1046. The present labor force en¬ 
gaged in residential construction will have 
to be multiplied by three, Of course, there 
will also have” to be an enormous Increase 
In manpower at work In factories producing 
building materials. Mr. Wyatt’s program 
calls for the revival of many closed plants 
that used to produce brick, lumber, plumb¬ 
ing fixtures, and so forth, the conversion 
of war plants to the manufacture of build¬ 
ing supplies, and construction of new plants, 
with special allowance for more rapld-than- 
usual amortization for tax purposes. 

It naturally follows that nonresldentlal 
building which Is not absolutely necessary 
will have to be sharply curtailed. The Wyatt 
program would concentrate most of the Na¬ 
tion’s building capacity in the production of 
housing units to cost not more than $6,000 
and rent for not more than $50. It is this 
type of home that Is in greatest demand by 
returning veterans, and. for that matter, by 
other families now clamoring for housing 
within reach of moderate Incomes. 

The most controversial feature of the 
Wyatt program is his call for $600,000,000 In 
subsidies to stimulate the production of 
building materials and hasten the develop¬ 
ment of new products. We fully recognize 
the necessity for stimulation of the build¬ 
ing materials Industries. That is the first 
essential of any realistic large-scale home- 
huUdlng program. We are loath, however, to 
see a heavy draft on the Treasury for this 
purpose. Payment of such subsidies during 


the war was justified on the ground that they 
made possible the production of essential 
materials in high-cost plants or mines with¬ 
out raising the general price level. We do 
not think the same argument can be reason¬ 
ably advanced now for the stimulation of a 
peacetime building Industry. 

It Is true, of course, that the building in¬ 
dustry Is suffering from a wartime hangover. 
But it Is not a temporary spurt of construc¬ 
tion activity that we need. Large-scale pro¬ 
duction of houses and many other types of 
buildings will be necessary for at least 10 
years to overcome the shortages accumulated 
during the war. If this Industry is to ex¬ 
pand on a sound basis, it must be assured 
of a reasonable relationship between costs 
and prices during the period of continued 
control;., instead of being given a temporary 
shot in the arm. 

Soon or late, moreover, we shall have to 
abandon the habit of trying to solve every 
baffling problem by resort to public funds. 
We cannot Indefinitely head off inflation by 
piling the public debt higher and higher. 
On the contrary, the continued spending of 
Government funds to keep prices down spells 
inflation from a different source. We doubt 
that Congres.s will have any sympathy with 
this effort to postpone the day when price 
and wage adjustments in the building-ma¬ 
terials field will have to be made to put these 
industries on a par with others which took 
over their labor In wartime. When those 
adjustments have been made, controls will 
certainly have to be maintained to avoid sky¬ 
rocketing prices. Subsidies would tempora¬ 
rily ease the problem of maintaining controls, 
but they would also multiply headaches later 
on and probably Jeopardize the long-range 
slum-clearance plans which necessarily in¬ 
volve the use of public funds. 

[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
15. 19461 
HOUSING 

Some years ago the candidate for governor 
of a Midwestern State was invited to address 
a convention of what he understood were 
real-estate men. He made quite a stirring 
speech on the merits of each citizen owning 
his own home. Leaving the hall he discov¬ 
ered that the gathering was one of a special 
branch of the real-estate business—those In 
attendance dealt only in apartment houses 
and multifamily dwellings. Nevertheless, the 
speech was well received. 

In this country anyone who advocates 
house ownership is on about as safe ground 
as one who Tnakes a ringing commitment to 
the Ten Commandments. Anyone who ques¬ 
tions the desirability of home ownership is 
as likely as not to be put in the class with 
those who would speak disparagingly of the 
institution of marriage. W« intend to take 
no such risk, but we think it Is permissible 
to say that, like marriage, home ownership 
ought not to be entered Into lightly or 
hurriedly. 

Anyone who has owned a house and some 
ground knows that along with satisfaction 
go considerable worry and considerable ex¬ 
pend and that one unable to bear that ex¬ 
pense may be forced to let his property de¬ 
teriorate into a considerable financial loss. 
If a home owner’s business makes it neces¬ 
sary for him to move to a new neighborhood 
or to another part of the country, there is 
another chance of loss. These are consid¬ 
erations which should be understood because 
.lack of understanding may cause consider¬ 
able unhappiness. 

We now have a housing shortage and to 
the couple who have tramped from door to 
door for weeks on end looking for a place to 
live and four walls look welcome. If within 
the lour walls are some attractive gadgets, if 
woodwork Is freshly painted and floors freshly 
shellacked, the layout may be more than 
they can resist. Someone ought to warn 
them to look carefully. Of all the shoddy 
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that a man can buy, a cheap, Jerry-built 
house threatens the most headaches. 

Current publicity from Washington stresses 
plans to build a large number of individual 
homes and to concentrate the program on 
homes costing $6,000 It seems to us. grant¬ 
ing the good intentions of the sponsors of 
the program, that it is permls.slble to raise 
questions 

There are probably many places in the 
United States where a small house can be 
soundly built to sell for $6,000 7’iiere are 
also many placc.s where that cannot be clone. 
Either many people will be disappointed at 
being unable to buy a house for that figure, 
or. if houses are built on such a basis, they 
will be of a character that none will w'ant 
very much to live in them and will not for 
any considerable time. Despite the pressing 
need for housing, caution is in order If it 
Is not exercised we will within a very few 
years have vast communities of cjjricnply built 
houses, neglected and tumbled-down struc¬ 
tures which no one will want and which will 
represent a loss to the original purchasers. 

There also arises the question of whether 
it is wise to force coneentratiun on small in¬ 
dividual-home con.strucUon as Washington 
has done by use of its priority power. Is 
that the way to provide the maximum Of 
shelter the mo.st quickly? Most individual- 
home developments are undertaken for sale 
and not for rental purposes and there Is no 
reason to believe a change is coming. Will 
not the availability of property for sale and 
scarcity of property for rent induce purchase 
by those in no real position to purchase? 

Of course, if the Federal program of price 
fixing and other controls is to be maintained 
and extended to housing, all the questions 
raised here are beside the point. If that is 
done there will be very little building of any 
kind and very little production generally. 
We are assuming that such foollshnp.'^b is 
near an end, and that production will bo al¬ 
lowed to get under way. In such a ca^e, it 
would be well if Washington would abandon 
all attempts to make general rules to cover 
a country wheie conditions vary widely. 

Organized community effort can perhaps 
be helpful. But in the end the individual 
who must pay lor a house will insist on 
having the place that suits him. 

(From the Baltimore Sun of February 1-1, 
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A LITTLE CRITICISM MIGH'I HFLl* THE HOITSING 
PLAN 

As outlined by its creator, the Housing 
Expediter, the housing program now getting 
under way will require premium payments 
(i. e., subsidies), of $600,000,000. plus $250.- 
000,000 lor the relocation and conversion of 
existing housing. There is no pretense that 
this $850,000,000 will cover the whole cost to 
the taxpayers. The unknown factors are too 
many. 

Also, there has been no effort to compute 
the indirect costs to the ordinary citizen la 
his capacity as wage earner. Yet there l.s 
sufficient evidence in hand to warrant the 
statement that these indirect co.sti> wall be 
large. In some Industries they may be 
paralyzing. 

Part of the plan now being rushed through 
with so much ballyhoo and so little calm 
examination calls for the delay or abandon¬ 
ment of all building construction save that 
of dwelling units. In the original statement 
of Expediter Wyatt it was said that the only 
manner In which sufficient manpower could 
be obtained for carrying out his plan was to 
divert It from other building projects. 

In yesterday’s paper the Director of Civilian 
Production. Mr. John D. Small, carried this 
thought further. He said that it might be 
necessary to prohibit the completion of con¬ 
struction projects now under way. And, he 
added, "anyone who now starts construction 
runs the risk of not being permitted to finish 
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the Job unless he is able to prove that the 
project cannot be deferred. • • *’* 

The connotations of such a policy are al- 
mcsl beyond calculation. Just now. as ev¬ 
eryone knows, many Industrial concerns have 
either started or are about to start modern¬ 
ization and enlargement projects. These 
buildings will provide the housing for new 
machinery, orders for wlilch are about to be 
given. The orders will not be given unless 
the plant accommodation can be provided. 

Every factory which is refused permission 
to modernize or enlarge will automatically 
defer or cancel its orders for new machinery. 
E\ery machinery order canceled will slow 
down by that much the reconversion of the 
heavy industry equipped to produce such ma¬ 
chinery. It will reduce the employment of 
the skilled and unskilled workers making 
that machinery. It will reduce the output 
of the steel mills, which supply the castings. 
The point need not be labored. The ramifica¬ 
tions are endlcfcs. 

The worst of it is that the Housing Expe¬ 
diter and his Chief, Mr. Truman, have so far 
given no indication that they have thought 
of these lamtflcatlons. They have accepted 
the uncritical approval of a few interested 
groups—the real-estate men, for instance— 
as liiclicatliig that they have found the pana¬ 
cea for our housing ills, 

Mr. Roopovolt, in his callow days, put for¬ 
ward his National Recovery Administration 
as a similar cure-all. It was foisted upon the 
country by the same kind of hullabaloo as 
that ue are now hearing. The few persons 
wdio insisted upon a realistic examination of 
Its Implications were denounced as marplots. 
The record shows that the marplots had most 
of the sen.se on their side. 


Federal Aid for School Lunches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr, LINK. Mr. Speaker, there is be¬ 
fore us today an opportunity to be of 
some real as.si.stance to the group of 
young Americans that are members of 
our school system. When we provide aid 
for them we are at the same time help¬ 
ing their fathers and mothers. As Mem¬ 
bers of Congress it is our duty to provide 
for the wants of the majority of the peo¬ 
ple, anL in view of this fact I want to 
register my full .support for H. R. 3370, 
the bill which would provide Federal aid 
for school lunches. 

If we need proof that the bill is de¬ 
sirable. we only have to look at the letters 
from the children themselves—letters 
that range from a kindergarten scrawl 
to a high-school composition. All voice 
a sincere gratefulness for the privileges 
that the program extends to all children 
of school age who are attending school. 
Their letters further indicate a knowl¬ 
edge on the part of the school children 
that good diet is essential to health and 
the development of a good mind. In ad¬ 
dition to the messages from the children 
are expressions from parents, teachers, 
and service organizations—all of which 
voice a deep appreciation for the aid that 
has been rendered and a strong faith 
that the present Congress will continue 
the program. 


The Seventh District of Illinois is com¬ 
posed of a cross section of the American 
populace. All of these people are con¬ 
vinced that the money appropriated for 
the school-lunch subsidy is for the bene¬ 
fit of everyone. 

I have received many letters from Dos 
Plaines, from Park Ridge, and from 
other sections that definitely cannot be 
called a poor man’s district; along with 
these letters are hundreds of similar 
ones from sections where the working¬ 
man is in the vast majority. All are 
unanimous in their hopes for the passage 
of the school-lunch bill. 

The operation of the school-lunch pro¬ 
gram in the past has developed in the 
minds of the young people attending our 
.schools a knowledge of proper food 
balance and its relation to good health. 
Children come to relish the elements of 
a balanced diet not for taste alone but 
for the nutrition value of the food—an 
extremely helpful 1 actor to the parents 
in the homes. 

Again, gentlemen, I want to commit 
myself as being wholeheartedly in favor 
of a bill which would make possible the 
operation of a school-lunch program for 
all children of school age who are en¬ 
rolled in the schools of our United States. 


Henry Ford 2d Answers Mr. Bow!cs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEDRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following com¬ 
plete text of a telegram from Henry 
Ford 2d in Los Angeles last night to the 
Honorable Brent Spence, chairman. 
House Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee : 

I have been informed that your commit¬ 
tee is prepared to invite me to appear before 
you to comment on price controls a.*, they 
affect the Ford Motor Co. I shall, of course, 
be happy to appear before the committee If 
there is really any public Interest to be 
served. However, my opinions on this sub¬ 
ject have already been expressed publicly in 
a telegram to the Director of War Mobiliza¬ 
tion and Reconversion on January 29 and 
again In an addres.s In San Franci.sco on Feb¬ 
ruary 8. Copies of both of these are being 
mailed to you. 

I am sure that everyone who has the best 
Interests of this Nation at heart is doing wTiat 
we are doing—everything we can to stop the 
present trend toward inflation. There are 
differences in opinion on how this can beat 
be done. 

Our part, as we sec it, is to produce motor¬ 
cars and trucks—os many as we can, as fast 
as wc can. That has been our purpose since 
VJ-day. Our employees have cooperated. 
There have been no strikes at the Ford Motor 
Co. We have been forced to curtail produc¬ 
tion time and again because of strikes and 
shut-downs in the plants of our suppliers. 
Shortages of steel, caused by a dispute over 
both wages and prices. Anally forced us to 
stop assembly lines completely. 

Of course we know that price ceilings on 
most finished parts for new automobiles 
were removed last fall. But the statement 


of Mr. Bowles In this respect does not reflect 
all the facts. He does nut make it clear that 
manufacturers who supply our suppliers with 
parts do have price ceilings. He also Ignores 
the fact that parts for trucks and all auto¬ 
motive replacement parts are still subject 
to ceiling prices. The OPA supplementary 
order of August 29, 1946. to which Mr. Bowles 
referred, exempts passenger car original 
equipment from pr*ce ceilings tut specifi¬ 
cally excepts tires, butteries, radios, ferrous 
and nonferroUB castings. The regulation 
also state® examples under which such items 
as glass, electrical wire, forgings, upholstery, 
and similar items are not classified as parts 
unless at least partially fabricated. 

As I said in San Francisco, a foundry which 
has supplied us for many years with gray 
iron castings told us they lost $330,000 durirg 
1945 because the cost to them of producing 
the castings we needed was above the price 
at which they \v re allowed to sell to us. 
They stopped supply. 

Another supplier hao been making thou¬ 
sands of small but vital truck parts for us 
for 50 cents each. His material prices had 
gone up so much after VJ-day that he asked 
OPA lor permission to charge Cl cents. OPA 
said "No”. They were willing to go as high 
as 64 cents. But the supplier could not pro¬ 
duce parts at that figure and so he stopped 
manufacture. After <^on liderable delay, we 
finally found two new suppliers. One is 
now furnishing us with the necessary parts 
at 82 cints, and one at C4 cents each, both 
with OPA approval. 

In making pubi c our estimates of last 
summer that motorcars would cost 55 per¬ 
cent more to make during the first postwar 
year than they cost in 1941, Mr Bowles failed 
to make It clear that these estimates were 
submitted to OPA before OP/^ had announced 
any price regulations on new cars—more than 
a month before OPA had given us even the 
basis on which pric ceiilngs were to be 
calculated. 

What Mr. Bowles had to say on this point 
and the manner In which he chose to say it 
left the Impression that wc had secretly 
applied for n 55-percent Increase in existing 
price ceilings. Actually, we have applied for 
no price relief on any of our cars since OPA 
ceilings were established. 

Incidentally, those estimates of last July 
turned cut to be pretty accurate. We esti¬ 
mated, for example, lhat our most popular 
model, which had cost $512 to make in 1941, 
would cost us under postwar conditions 
about $936. These figures do not include 
cost of advertising and selling or any profit. 
We found In November, before we reached 
scheduled production, that it was costing 
■us $963 to make this model. 

Since then, we have cut that cost some¬ 
what by Increased production efficiency, but 
in the meantime we have added about $41,- 
000,000 to our annual bill for wages, and 
have still to absorb increased costs to us 
and our suppliers due to the new price of 
steel. 

Our OPA price to dealers on this model is 
$728. 

We do not want to get into public argu¬ 
ments with OPA or any other Government 
agency at this time, especially since the 
President late last week announced a new 
national wage-price formula. However. I 
have stated publicly my opinion that infla¬ 
tion is based on scarcity and that the way 
to prevent Inflationary prices of manufac¬ 
tured products is to produce goods for people 
to buy with the money they have to spend. 

We at Ford Motor Co. are going to continue 
to act In that belief. 

Our Job at Ford Motor Co. has always been 
to make more and more products at lower 
and lower prices so that more and more 
people can afford them. W# look forward 
to the time when American Industry can 
get back to this Job under the constant stim¬ 
ulus of free competition. 

Henry Ford 2d. 
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We Need Bomb Control 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record. I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of Feb¬ 
ruary 19, 1946: 

WE NEED BOMB CONTROL 

More facts will have to be made public be¬ 
fore we can fully evaluate the charges of 
Russian espionage in Canada, which, it is 
rumored, also extended into the United 
States. 

It has been variously reported that the 
spies were trying to find out how to manu¬ 
facture the atomic bomb, how to make cer¬ 
tain electronic equipment (radar or prox¬ 
imity fuses or both) or to learn Canadian- 
United States plans for repelling an Arctic 
invasion. 

All major nations, we presume, maintain 
an information or spy service prying into the 
military secrets of their neighbors and al¬ 
leged friends. When this ugly fact is made 
public it shocks our sensibilities and arouses 
our fears. 

It is natural that Russia should be trying 
to find out how to manufacture atomic 
bombs, a secret that we gladly shared with 
the British and Canadians, but denied to 
the Russians while we were all fighting to¬ 
gether. 

This Incident is only one of many that will 
exasperate international relations and strain 
our nerves until the United Nations finally 
set up controls of atomic bomb production 
that will make the whole world feel at least 
as safe as it did before the bomb was in¬ 
vented. Better still would be an honest 
limitation of all arms. 

Refolntion of Wilmington Grange, of 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. February 21.1946 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following resolution 
adopted by the Wilmington Orange. No. 
1477, Patrons of Husbandry, on February 
14.1946, located at New Wilmington, Pa.: 

Whereas the labor organizations, after be¬ 
ing coddled and catered to for a number of 
years, have become obstreperous and should 
be controlled. After receiving exceptionally 
high wages during the war are not satisfied 
to continue working without an increase in 
pay, and have brought hardship and suffer¬ 
ing. not only upon themselves and their 
families by striking, but will create a condi¬ 
tion whereby many aged people, and others 
who do not have any earning capacity and 
have been living on small fixed incomes, will 
not be able to exist without financial aid 
from some source; and 

Whereas employers who provide the money 
to conduct their business are prevented from 
operating their plants in a normal business 
way by labor organizations; and 


Whereas the farmers have been produc¬ 
ing and selling under price ceUlngs which 
in some cases will not cover the cost of pro¬ 
duction, thus creating a food shortage which 
requires consumers to stand in line for es¬ 
sential food products which would be pro¬ 
duced in sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand if it were not for Government re¬ 
strictions and the scarcity and high cost of 
labor; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as favor¬ 
ing laws that will control labor organizations 
and make strikes, as now conducted, illegal, 
and give the employers an even break with 
labor, with the right to select their employees 
and discharge any who are inefficient or a 
menace to the successful operation of the 
business; be it also 

Resolved. That we pledge our suppbrt to 
lawmakers who will support the enactment 
of laws to control strikes and provide other 
methods of settling labor disputes. 

We Insist on the enactment of laws that 
will carry a fine and imprisonment for any¬ 
one interfering with the marketing of farm 
produce. 

We brand the strike of the Pittsburgh elec¬ 
trical workers as inhuman and should not be 
tolerated in any civilized country; be it also 

Resolved. That since prices of many manu¬ 
factured articles will Increase on account of 
Increased labor costs, that we as farmers 
Insist that cither price ceilings bo abolished 
or raised to a point where the price will cover 
the cost of production of farm products 
caused by the Increased cost of farm labor, 
all kinds of farm machinery, and other ex¬ 
penses. 

Any controlling measures that prevent the 
farmers from receiving the cost of produc¬ 
tion will develop a scarcity of food and en¬ 
courage a black market. 

We favor holding prices down to prevent 
Inflation, but since President Truman has 
favored increased costs and higher prices, we 
think that the farmers, after working 70 or 
80 hours a week, are entitled to cost of pro¬ 
duction plus a small profit to partially pay 
for overtime work. 

We regret that so many people have been 
influenced to follow communistic leaders. 

We favor a 6-year, one-term office for the 
President of the United States. 

A shortage of food may result, due to the 
strikes, ns many farmers will be unable to 
secure the new machinery which they had 
expected to get. 


The Yalta Agreement 

EXTENSION OP REI^dARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February IB, 1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most controversial documents ever 
signed between representatives of differ¬ 
ent countries was that embodying the 
secret agreement consummated at Yalta 
on February 11, 1945, between President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Joseph Stalin, and 
Winston Churchill. 

In order that every Member of Con¬ 
gress and everyone else who scans this 
Record may have an opportunity to read 
that famous document, I am inserting 
It at this point as a part of my remarks. 
Just as it appeared in the New York 
Times under a Washington date line of 
February 11, 194g—Just 1 year to a day 
after it was signed. 


The matter referred to follows: 

TEXT OP YALTA ACCORD ON SOVIET WAR ON 
JAPAN 

The leaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America, 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in 2 or 
3 months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
Japan on the side of the Allies on condition 
that; 

1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre¬ 
served; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 
shall be restored, viz.: 

(a) The southern part of Sakhalin, as 
well as all the islands adjacent to it. shall 
be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) The commercial port of Dairen shall 
be Internationalized, the preeminent inter¬ 
ests of the Soviet Union in this port being 
safeguarded and the lease of Port Arthur 
as a naval base of the U. S. S. R. restored, 

(c) The Chinese Eastern Railroad and 
the South Manchurian Railroad, which pro¬ 
vides an outlet to Dairen, shall be jointly 
operated by the establishment of a joint 
Soviet-Chlnese company, it being understood 
that the preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria: 

3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the agreement con¬ 
cerning Outer Mongolia and the ports and 
railroads referred to above will require con¬ 
currence of Generalissimo Chlang Kal-shck. 
The President will take mea.sures in order to 
obtain this concurrence on advice from Mar¬ 
shal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union, 
shall be unquestionably fulfilled alter Japan 
has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses Its 
readiness to conclude with the National Gov¬ 
ernment of China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U. S. S. R, and China 
In order to render assistance to China with 
Its armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 

J. Stalin. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Winston S. Churchill. 

February 11, 1945. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21.1946 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to offer an analysis of measures now in 
force for the benefit of veterans of 
World War n. I feel that such a digest 
of the law will be a useful and ready 
reference of practical assistance to tlie 
veterans. The present program is a 
comprehensive one, which is intended 
by Congress to really serve the veterans. 
Its cost for the ensuing 12 months is 
estimated at nearly $5,000,000,000. 
Digest of Veterans' Benefits 

ELIGIBILITY 

A veteran must have served in t’ e active 
mUltary or naval service on or after Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1040, and prior to the termination of 
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the prc55ent war. Ho must have been dis¬ 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
days or more or because of an Injury or 
disability Incurred in line of duty. 

MONEY 

1 . Mustering-out pay: Service personnel up 
through the rank of captain in the Army and 
Marine Corps and senior lieutenants in the 
Navy and Coast Guard are entitled to: (a) 
$300 musterlng-out pay If they have per¬ 
formed active service for at least 60 days out¬ 
side the United States; or (b) $200 mustcr- 
Ing-out pay If they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days, no part of which 
was served outside of the United States; or 
(c) $100 for any active service less than 60 
days. 

2. Bonus: Public Law 268 repeals that por¬ 
tion of the law, which provided that any 
financial benefits received under the act 
would be deducted from any future bonus 
authorized. 

3. Retirement pay: Service personnel on 
active duty for more than 30 days and dis¬ 
abled from disease or Injury received In the 
line of duty are entitled to receive the same 
retirement pay as now provided for regular 
personnel of the service. 

4. Pensions: Discharge or release from serv¬ 
ice under conditions other than dishonorable 
is a prerequisite to veterans’ benefits. Any 
veteran having a 10-percent or more dis¬ 
ability resulting from disease or Injury In¬ 
curred In or aggravated by war service will, If 
his application is approved, receive the fol¬ 
lowing amount: 

Amount payable 


Percent of disability: month 

10 .$11.60 

20. 23.00 

30. 34.60 

40... 46. 00 

60 .. 67.60 

60. 69. 00 

70. 80. 50 

80-. 92. 00 

90 . 103.60 

Total disability_ 116.00 


Eligibility for pensions for nonservlce-con- 
♦ nected disabilities requires honorable dis¬ 
charge and 90 days Wartime service—or If 
period of service was less than 90 days, have 
been discharged for disability Incurred in 
service in the line of duty. The disability 
must be permanently and totally disabling 
and not due to the veterans’ own willful 
misconduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000, or any married veteran—or 
with dependent minor children—with an an¬ 
nual income over $2,500, Is Ineligible for non- 
servlce-connected disability pensions. This 
pension is $60 per month and Is increased to 
$60 upon 10 years of continuous, permanent, 
total disability or upon reaching the age of 
65. 

6 . Insurance: Service personnel are eligible 
for the cheapest and best life Insurance at¬ 
tainable—the National Service Life Insur¬ 
ance. This Is term Insurance for 8 years, 
convertible Into ordinary life, twenty-pay¬ 
ment life, or thirty-payment life policies. 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein¬ 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 months 
after date of separation from active service, 
or within 3 months after date of lapse, 
whichever Is later, by payment of only two 
monthly premium^ without Interest. 

6 . Readjustment allowances: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en¬ 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 per 
week while unemployed. An eligible veteran 
may receive such payments up to a maxi¬ 
mum of 1 year, depending on length of serv¬ 
ice. Self-employed veterans with net earn¬ 
ings of less than $100 per month may receive 
an allowance amounting to the difference 
between net earnings and $100 in any month. 


•up to a maximum of 1 year, also depending 
on length of service. 

7. Loans: Veterans have up to 10 years 
after official end of the war in which to make 
application for guaranteed loan at no more 
than 4 percent interest. These loans are 
automatically guaranteed If made In accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the act and If 
the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaran¬ 
teed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, with the Government guaran¬ 
teeing 50 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The business-loan guar¬ 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 60 percent. 
Real-estate loans may be amortized over a 
period up to 25 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on non-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur¬ 
chase a lot In connection with home con¬ 
struction. Loans may be made for all ordi¬ 
nary farming purchases, and any normal 
business enterprise, and so that existing in¬ 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans. 

8 . Income-tax exemptions: Special provi¬ 
sions have been enacted by Congress for the 
tax benefit of veterans. These benefits in¬ 
clude (a) $1,600 of active service pay is ex¬ 
cluded from gross Income for the taxable 
year 1943 and until the termination of the 
present war Is proclaimed; (b) musterlng-out 
pay is excluded from gross Income for the 
taxable year of 1944 and later years. 

JOBS 

1 . Employment placement and assistance: 
’The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet¬ 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em¬ 
ployment. ’Tills assistance includes employ¬ 
ment counseling. 

2 . Employment preference: Preference In 
Job referrals through the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, carrying out the 
direction of the GI bill of rights that the 
veteran receive "the maximum Job oppor¬ 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.’’ 

3. Civil-service preferences: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or In receipt of 
pensions, disability retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination ratings. 

A five-point preference Is allov/ed to vet¬ 
erans not disabled. 

These preferences will place veterans' 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scien¬ 
tific positions paying over $3,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal Job: A 
veteran who held a permanent, probatlonal, 
or probational-lndeflnlte civil-service Job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces Is entitled to mandatory reemploy¬ 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of service, 
is still qualified to perform the duties of his 
position, and applies for restoration within 
90 days after separation from active service 
or discharge from the hospital. 

6 . Other civil-service benefits: 'The clvll- 
servlce rule that not more than two members 
of a family, living in the same house, may 
hold a Federal civil-service position does not 
apply In case of a person entitled to veteran 
preference. 

BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 

1. Small-business aids: Assistance is pro¬ 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi¬ 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worth-while manu¬ 
facturing projects; (b) assistance in obtain¬ 
ing surplus war materials that will be help¬ 


ful to the planned business venture; and (c) 
supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for mate¬ 
rials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration to veterans. 

3. Purchase of surplus property; Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them¬ 
selves up and help to maintain themselves 
in business without buying through regular 
dealer channels or paying a profit to anyone. 

4. Housing priorities: Priorities for the 
construction or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans In obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

6 . Legal assistance: 'The American Bar As¬ 
sociation has adopted a program of legal as¬ 
sistance to veterans and members of their 
families. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

1. Education: Any eligible veteran may 
receive 1 year of education or of training 
plus additional education (up to a maximum 
of 4 years), for total length of active service. 
There is no age limit nor is there any need 
to show that a veteran's education was in¬ 
terrupted by war service. 

The time during which a course may be 
initiated is within 4 yecurs after discharge or 
the end of the war, whichever Is later, and 
the time limit for completion of the course 
is 9 years after the end of the war. 

Short intensive courses may be undertaken 
and the additional cost prorated against the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran is 
entitled at the rate of $600 per school year. 
No such short course may cost more than 
$600. Veterans may apply to take a cor¬ 
respondence course but they are entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of 
the elapsed time used in pursuing such a 
course Is charged against the veteran’s period 
of eligibility. Total amount payable for 
correspondence courses for any veteran Is 
limited to $500. 

Monthly subsistence allowance, while in 
school or training, Is $65 for veterans with¬ 
out dependents and $90 for veterans with 
dependents. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans: The purpose of vocational rehabili¬ 
tation is to rfcstore the employability which 
has been lost by virtue of a handicap due 
to a disability Incurred In or aggravated by 
service. 

Vocational training Involving more than 4 
years of training may be begun by disabled 
veterans, subject to approval of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration. The time for com¬ 
pleting such training is 9 years after the 
end of the war. 

Disabled veterans in vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $66 (without de¬ 
pendents) or $90 (with dependents) plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by 
law. The minimum total amount such vet¬ 
eran may receive Is set at $100 per month 
(without dependents) and $115 (with a de¬ 
pendent) , plus $10 for the first child, $7 for 
each additional child, and $16 for any de¬ 
pendent parent. If the veteran would other¬ 
wise receive less than these minimum 
amounts, his allowance Is raised to equal the 
minimum during the period of training and 
for 2 months thereafter. 

HOSPITALIZATION AND DOMICILIARY CARE 

1. Hospitalization: The Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration provides hospitalization for any 
veteran of any war who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Vet¬ 
erans with service-connected disabilities are 
given preference. Veterans with non-serv¬ 
ice-connected disabilities are eligible if a 
hospital bed Is available and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he Is unable 
to defray expenses of treatment. 

The Veterans* Administration has been au¬ 
thorized and directed to expedite additional 
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hospital construction and to establish all 
necessary administrative offices to make vet¬ 
erans’ benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli¬ 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion to purchase prosthetic appliances for 
veterans and instruct them in the use of such 
appliances. Including payment of any ex¬ 
pense involved in the veterans' traveling to 
and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted and training given in its use. 

3. Guide or seeiiig-eye dogs: Guide or sce- 
Ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-con¬ 
nected disability under laws administered 
by the Veterans' Administration, including 
payment of any expense involved in the vet¬ 
erans’ traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to mechan¬ 
ical or electronic equipment to aid them in 
overcoming the handicap of blindness. 

4. Domiliciary care: A veteran who is so 
disabled as to be unable to earn a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
be admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans* Administration providing such ac¬ 
commodations. 


Statement by Maurice R. Franks Before 
the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OBEGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
on the subject of labor relations made 
by Maurice R. Franks before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
January 31 last. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY MAURICE R. FRANKS BEFORE THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE 

(Editor’s Note.—As the following message 
delivered by Mr. Pranks before the United 
States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on January 31 Incorporated much of 
the material he had prepared in the lorm of 
hlB editorial for this Issue of the Railroad 
Workers Jofirnal, It was decided to substitute 
the complete text of his address for the edi¬ 
torial as originally scheduled.—8. P. W ) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 1 am 
pleased to have been invited to appear be¬ 
fore your committee, which 1 understand 
Is charged with the task of reporting on the 
fact-finding bill that you have up for consid¬ 
eration. I also realize that if I am to be of 
any genuine assistance to your committee. I 
must of necessity deal with as many facts as 
humanly possible. 

Speaking of facts, I believe there are pne 
or two you should know about myself. My 
name is Maurice Pranks. I represent the 
Railroad Tardmasters of North America, 
Inc.—one of the smallest labor organizations 
doing business on the American railroads to¬ 
day. I am their national business agent and 
editor of their publication, the Railroad 
Workers Journal. 


To make this Information even more mat¬ 
ter of fact, you may be interested to know 
that there are in the entire United States 
only about S.ODO railroad yardmasters. Also 
that this group is represented by two separate 
and distinct organizations—the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America and the Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc. You 
will notice that the only difference in title is 
in our use of the words “North” and "Incor¬ 
porated.” On this point I do not want any 
misunderstanding to arise In your minds—I 
do not desire to leave you with any misap¬ 
prehension as to who I am connected with. 
1 do not represent the Railroad Yardmasters 
of America—and I doubt very much that they 
would subscribe In toto to what I am about 
to tell you. Therefore, kindly bear in mind 
that I am connected only with the Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 

We arc a completely independent labor 
organization, not connected with any other 
organization whatsoever. This is a fact, and 
I should like to 8treB.s the point that we are 
a very small organization and definitely can¬ 
not be classed as a pressure group. We are 
not in a position to favor or foul any poli¬ 
tician in the United States to any appreciable 
extent. 

Many people have asked me as to how I 
came by my views on Industrial lelatlonB. 
Well, Just to keep the record straight, I have 
been in the labor movement since the age of 
19—as worker, committeeman, organizer, 
delegate, business agent, and editor. These 
capacities have naturally afforded me ample 
opportunity to make a first-hand study of 
industrial relations as applied to the Ameri¬ 
can worker, his employer, and the general 
public. And being equipped with this first¬ 
hand knowledge, I am all the more convinced 
that industrial disputes can always be set¬ 
tled amicably if properly approached. 

With strikes breaking out over the body 
of the Nation as measles do over the body of 
a child, one begins to wonder if there Is 
“a doctor in the house.” To be sure, labor 
has a right to strike in order to attain its 
Just objectives that cannot be otherwise at¬ 
tained. On this point all argument must 
confine itself to the question as to precisely 
what constitutes Just objectives. The most 
that I can see in some of our present-day 
strikes is—Just foolish manipulation. 

Tlie strategy u.sed by some labor leaders 
In pulling strikes leaves me. for one, some¬ 
what dubious concerning their quality of 
leadership. In the first place, everything 
possible should have been done to reconvert 
industry as rapidly as possible without in¬ 
terruption from any direction. The wise 
labor leader, It seems to me, would have 
bided his time in the interest of over-all 
strategy. He would have waited until in¬ 
dustry was well under way. until Industry 
had started +o produce, until it had com¬ 
mitted itself to the price of commodities and 
the profit to be secured from the sale of 
these commodities. Once found in this po¬ 
sition, no employer would have been able to 
camouflage the actual condition of his com¬ 
pany, his ability to meet Just demands. 

True advantage to labor docs not appear 
to be in the reckoning when we undertake a 
close inspection of present-day strategy. In 
fact, the signs and symbols we detect when 
we scrutinize the chart appear a bit too out¬ 
landish to Jibe with the formulas which we, 
as good Americans, have a right to discern. 
Indeed, it also seems to me that there Is 
considerable effort on the part of certain 
individuals to throw this country into a state 
of chaos, through confusing basic issues. 
Instead of setting up common objectives and 
bending every effort to achieve those objec¬ 
tives, these certain Individuals are doing 
their utmost to divide the American people, 
by pitting one class against the other. 

Yes, I believe that a lot of our Industrial 
strife 1«» being promoted by an unscrupulous 
group who r ould divide the American people 
In order to conquer them. They know that 


united we stand and divided we must surely 
fall. If, however, we Americans allow this 
group to conquer us, then we are not worthy 
of the honor to be classed as Americans. If 
we are to win this economic war we are going 
through today—and. mark you, we are going 
through an economic resolution—then we 
shall have to use as much valor and strategy 
and downright guts. If you plcaBc. as we had 
to use In winning the shooting war Just; fin¬ 
ished. We shall have to weigh in the balance 
all that we as Americans possess under our 
present system against all that we might 
hope to possess under another system, 
whether it would be communism, fa.scism. or 
some other brand of un-American *Tsm.” 
Evidence of what these foreign systems offer 
the common man is flashed to our attention 
every day through the newspapers, the radio, 
and the movies. 

Although the outlook at this particular 
moment looks none too bright for what we, 
as true Americans, cannot help but regard 
as the classic way of life. I have every con¬ 
fidence that eventually the scales will fall 
In our favor—and for the very reason that 
in due time we Americans will prove our¬ 
selves to be big enough to face the facts. 
We know first-hand the benefits of our pres¬ 
ent democratic system and can only guess 
what would fall to our lot as a result of some 
radical change. And I have confidence that 
the American people arc intelligent enough 
to know what is good for them—and that 
goes for all Americans—for the American 
workman, whether unionized or not, for the 
American industrialist, and for the American 
people us a whole 

Naturally, the recent war has paved tho 
way for conditions of change, political as 
well ns economic. But nothing has arisen 
from this war—or any other war—to block 
the natural course of evolution within the 
framework of our democratic system of gov¬ 
ernment—nothing. I repeat, which would 
warrant fundamental changes in the general 
principles of the Constitution of the United 
States or the Bill of Rights We will, if wn 
are to make progre&.s, put through certain 
changes in keeping with the times, changes 
beneficial to the Nation as a whole and whiCh 
will further guarentee our natural preroga¬ 
tives as Americans. We will streamline 
wherever necessary But whatever we do. 
we will do it In the American way. The man 
who dares to assert, whether through blind¬ 
ness or dlkbulical intent, that the process 
of change, in order to be truly effective, must 
strike at the very foundation of our system, 
can be cataloged—and very rightly—as sim¬ 
ply one who is anti-American. It Is high 
time we recognized this fact. And It is also 
high time that we do something about it. 

There is nothing wrong with the funda¬ 
mental principles of Americanism, but there 
is something radically wrong wdth the inter¬ 
pretation of theBe principles by certain indi¬ 
viduals who. for purposes of Immediate con¬ 
venience, class themselves as Americans. 
Some of our fundamental principles are be¬ 
ing twisted In such a manner that many of 
them arc no longer to be recognized as truly 
American. The United States of Ameiica 
was founded on the solid principle that a 
government to be successful must be one for 
and by the people. This principle has been 
distorted to mean a government for and by 
certain people. If you agree w’lth these cer¬ 
tain people. 

Laws have been predicated on the princi¬ 
ple—If you can call it principle—of making 
fish of one part of the citizenry and flesh of 
the other. Such laws, for example, as the 
National Labor Relations Act, which definitely 
sets up a condition of dividing and conquer¬ 
ing, a condition that promotes disharmony 
between the citizens of these United Stntc.s, a 
condition of distrust between employers and 
their employees. If you doubt this statement 
and have not thoroughly analyzed the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act, I suggest that you 
do so and that you spend considerable time 
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on sections 7 and 8 of this act. When I made 
a study of this so-called Magna Charts of 
labor—c.specinlly sectloiis 7 and 8—I could 
not escape the conclusion that America Is 
not being run for and by the people any 
more. It is being run for and by the people 
who satisfy the whims of the dictators of 
labor. So long as this labor act remains as 
a recognized law of the land, we arc bound 
to have labor trouble, strikes and many other 
evil repercussions. 

The National Labor Relations Act, let me 
remind you, was based on the premise of 
bringing about a more harmonious relation¬ 
ship between employer and employee, by less¬ 
ening the causes of labor disputes burdening 
and obstructing interstate and foreign com¬ 
merce. 

No one can deny that this premise was a 
noble one. But what has been the net result 
of this legislation based upon such a worthy 
sentiment? Since the passage of the labor 
act. more strikes have taken place than ever 
experienced in the history of our Nation. For 
example, in the year 1929—6 years prior to 
the enactment of this law—the total num¬ 
ber was under 1,000. In 1936—the year the 
labor act was validated by the United States 
Supreme Court—the number of strike.s rose 
beyond 2,000. In 1944, In spite of the Nation 
being at war. the number of work stoppages 
jumped to almost 6,000—five times as many 
labor disturbances as before the enactment 
of this law which was to have brought peace 
and harmony to industry. The situation to¬ 
day needs no statistics to indicate its crip¬ 
pling effect upon the flow of Interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

What our experience of the past 10 years 
reveals is that this law breeds Industrial 
sickness—not industrial well-being. And 
that the center of infection revolves about 
Its faulty emphasis. They can call all the 
labor-management conferences they like, 
they can have them meet every day, 62 weeks 
out of every year, and yet under the present 
set-up we w’lll be Just about where we are 
today—exactly nowhere in the industrial re¬ 
lations problem—and mainly because of this 
law, which plays no small part in promoting 
conditions of hate and mistrust between the 
employees and their employers. In the first 
place, since this law has to do with the rela¬ 
tionship between employer and employee, it 
should never have been placarded as a labor 
act. This title in Itself makes this act stand 
out as one that calls for partiality In its ap¬ 
plication, one which leans heavily In the di¬ 
rection of labor, and one which would be, 
and naturally is, repugnant to the employer. 

Since the gentlemen of this committee are 
seekliiR information on fact-finding, may I 
suggest that they accept the fact that there 
are at least two sides to the problem of In¬ 
dustrial relations. 

In the first place, this law should have been 
written to mean one governing the relation¬ 
ship l:etwcen the employer and his employee, 
and one w'ith full regard for the general pub¬ 
lic. Until there is such a law—a law which 
covers precisely this ground—present legis¬ 
lation will always prove a sore eye to the 
abused. Therefore, we do most definitely 
need a change In our labor-management re¬ 
lations. and the first thing to change, If we 
are really to face the facts, is the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

This act should be stricken from the 
statute bocks of this country, for the simple 
reason that it has proven itself incapable of 
carrying out the Intent of even its own pre¬ 
amble. In its place should come a law 
capable of attaining this most worth-while 
objective; in short, a law which sets up a con¬ 
dition of responsibility and protection for all 
parties affected. 

Many people have been prone to criticize 
the Department of Labor and especially the 
Secretary of Labor. Well, under present cir¬ 
cumstances. It Is no wonder that the head of 
this Department and the Department Itself 
have been sharply criticized. Yet, when you 
analyze the situation, the Department of 


Labor and its head are In the position of do¬ 
ing nothing about the situation. When Miss 
Perkins was Secretary of Labor, she, too, was 
severely criticized for her Inability to cope 
With conditions, especially those during the 
1937 strike epidemic. The great cry of that 
day was that “This Is a man’s Job. Oh, if 
only we had a man in there, everything would 
be hunky-dory." Well, we do have a man 
In there today, and evidence proves that he Is 
as helpless as was Miss Perkins to mnke peace 
In Industry. Moreover, if the present Secre¬ 
tary of Labor were to stop out of the picture 
tomorrow, his successor would be in no better 
position than he is. And why? 

Well, Indeed, there Is real reason for all 
this confusion. In my opinion, the main 
reason can be found In our Industrial rela¬ 
tions set-up. especially as governed by the 
National Labor Relations Act. It Is only nat¬ 
ural that a Secretary of Labor heading a 
Department originally promoted by organ¬ 
ized labor Is going to act more favorably to 
labor than to capital, or—If having an un¬ 
biased mind—might not act at all. While on 
this point, let me remind you that until 
labor and capital can be brought to work in 
complete unison toward their common ob¬ 
jectives, unhampered by bias or Indecision, 
we can never hope to achieve peace In In¬ 
dustry. Therefore, to my mind, the idea of a 
Labor Department as one functioning ex¬ 
clusively in behalf of labor has become a 
thing of the past. In fact, this Department 
under its present set-up stands condemned 
by Its own testimony of being an instru¬ 
mentality unable to cop, with present condi¬ 
tions—stands condemned before the Jury of 
American public opinion. 

In Its place. I suggest, there should be 
established a Department of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions. headed by a Director of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions—by one who thoroughly understands 
the problems confronting Industrial rela¬ 
tions, by a person who fully realizes that 
neither side of Industry can progress unless 
both sides do. The man heading this de¬ 
partment should be one who clearly recog¬ 
nizes that the workers and their employers 
are truly partners In Industry, that they are 
both Americans striving together In a com¬ 
mon enterprise to produce things of value for 
other Americans who in turn are equally en¬ 
titled to fair treatment —I mean the Ameri¬ 
can public. 

The Department of Industrial Relations 
should coordinate the functions of the De¬ 
partment of Labor and the Department of 
Commerce, so that It would always be In a 
position of possessing the facts covering the 
problems of labor and management. The 
Director could very easily create a board of 
advisers made up of both sides of industry 
and the public—a tripartite board, if you 
please. I might venture to say at this point 
that had such a department been function¬ 
ing, with the cooperation and factual assist¬ 
ance of the Departments of Labor and Com¬ 
merce, we wouldn’t be In the midst of the 
fact-finding mess which confronts this 
Nation today, especially the type of fact find¬ 
ing aimed at General Motors and other com¬ 
panies. 

There has been a lot of talk about fact¬ 
finding boards and ability to pay. Union 
leaders are demanding that corporations open 
up their books and records, bare their Inner¬ 
most plans and secrets, in order that the 
unions can capture all possible profit the 
corporations hope to make. 

It Is high time that union members them¬ 
selves set up a fact-finding board of their 
own to find out just what some of their lead¬ 
ers are up to—to learn what Is the under¬ 
lying purpose they have In the back of their 
minds as they make these unreasonable, un¬ 
orthodox. and, maybe, un-American demands. 

What would such a fact-finding board find 
In the case of General Motors? I’ll tell you. 
It would find, first of ail, that union leaders 
have raised an awful fuss about one of the 
OM officials having publicly stated that the 
Information demanded by these leaders Is 


not even given to GM stockholders. It would 
find, as It got to the bottom of this, that GM 
has a perfect right to withhold such Inlor- 
mation from Its stockholders, and that these 
stockholders themselves do not w^ant It, and 
are not demanding it. and are almost unani¬ 
mously opposed to the corporation’s giving 
it to them or anyone. 

This fact-finding board would find that 
Messrs Reuther and Thomas have a complete 
record of General Motors’ financial posi¬ 
tion—Its sales; the amount written off for 
depreciation, amortization, etc.; the amounts 
it has set aside for postwar contliiRencieB and 
reconversion; the amount GM has Invested 
In other concerns and the profits received 
from these Investments; what the company 
did with its Income last year and every year 
since it has been In business; what dividends 
have been paid to stockholders; how much 
the company has In cash. Government bonds, 
accounts receivable, and other assets. 

This fact-finding board would also find that 
this is all the information to which the 
Government. GM’s stockholders, the public, 
and the UAW-CIO are entitled. It would 
learn that Reuther has stated that what his 
union wants is GM’s predicted production 
schedule, its estimated sales and profit mar¬ 
gin on Its production, its anticipated cost 
of materials, and complete information on its 
relations with its^ suppliers, the amount of 
money the company proposes to spend on 
advertising, etc. 

This fact-finding board would find that If 
Reuther is right in his contention that thu 
union is entitled to the foregoing Inlormu- 
tlon, and the Government should back him 
In his claim by forcing GM to divulge it. then 
the Nation can get out its mourning clothes 
li preparation for attending the funeral of 
free enterprise and private ownership In 
America. 

This fact-finding board would find that the 
GM official who stated that such information 
Is not even given to the company's own stock¬ 
holders need offer no apology fur his state¬ 
ment. It would learn that it would be dan¬ 
gerous for the corporation to do so, for what 
then would prevent an official of a compet¬ 
ing concern from purchasing just one share 
of GM stock, thus obtaining fur his company 
at the cost of a few dollars what has cast 
GM millions of dollars for research, engineer¬ 
ing, planning, etc ? Moreover, such inexpen¬ 
sive snooping could be as easily accomplished 
by representatives of foreign nations, no mat¬ 
ter how belligerent they might be In their 
attitude, and no piatter how desirous they 
might bo of tearing down American free 
enterprise. 

This fact-finding board would also learn 
that the leaders of the UAW-CIO are not 
exactly stupid; that they can add two and 
two and come up with the right answer; that 
they must be aware that forcing a corpora¬ 
tion to reveal its plans and hopes In order 
to extort the uttermost farthing of prospec¬ 
tive profit, will discourage the Investment 
of capital and spell eventual rufti for Ameri¬ 
can private ownership. 

Tills fact-finding board would find that, 
such being the case, the real and decidedly 
sinister fact behind these demands of the 
UAW-CIO leaders involves an attempt to 
force industry Into Government ownership 
and to carry this Nation Into a socialistic 
economy. And Its final finding would be that 
this is a price which even America, the 
world's wealthiest Nation, has not the ability 
to pay. 

I firmly believe that a competent Depart¬ 
ment of Industrial Relations, functioning In 
line with the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States and the Bill of Rights, 
would be an effective means of avoiding un¬ 
necessary confusion and of cutting off at the 
source any form of assault upon our basic 
Institutions seeking accomplishment through 
the device of Inciting labor to & state of 
unnatural unrest. 

Now I can already hear certain peoole— 
especially our “poll-ltlclans" hero In Wash- 
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Ington—those individuals improperly classed 
as politicians and whose eyes are always 
beaded on the ballot boxes and will be next 
November and particularly in 1948—I can 
hear these “poll-ltlclans'’ shrieking from “the 
top of the hiir* that this is a starry-eyed plan 
of mine. I can hoar them crying a poor 
mouth for the benefit of the voters on the 
argument that such a Department of Indus¬ 
trial Relations would be an added department 
of government which would only serve to cost 
the taxpayers more money—a fair cry if left 
unchallenged, particularly in these doys when 
the taxpayer is literally tearing himself apart 
to meet the expenses of Government. 

However, gentlemen, who is more costly to 
the American citizen than constant labor 
friction, strikes and their constant threat, a 
perpetually cloudy future resulting from In¬ 
dustrial unrest? When industry is at a stand¬ 
still or moving ahead in a series of Jerks and 
Jolts, the over-all effect Is that of an economic 
depression—no matter by what name it is 
called, and no matter what Its duration may 
be. The cost of depressions, long or short, 
local or general In effect would far outweigh 
the cost of an efficient governmental depart¬ 
ment. As a simple example of the tremen¬ 
dous burden upon the taxpayer for work 
stoppages, may I remind you that In the few 
short weeks since the recent strikes began, 
applications for public assistance have in¬ 
creased by approximately 600 percent. • 

Indeed, my suggestion does entail the crea¬ 
tion of a new department of Government. 
However, I believe that in the long run It may 
be the means of getting rid of one or two 
other departments. Possibly It might lend to 
the cleiring out of a great deal of Govern¬ 
ment deadwood In the snarled thickets of 
present-day bureaucracy. Moreover, It 
would set up a means of achieving full har¬ 
mony within American industry—a condi¬ 
tion which has not as yet been achieved by 
any existing governmental department. 

The strikes which are taking their needless 
toll from the fruits of American enterprise' 
today will no doubt come to a peaceful set¬ 
tlement. But mark you, until some perma¬ 
nent and constructive action is taken—until 
changes are made in our conception of lair 
play on the labor-management front—there 
will bo recurrence after recurrence. There’ll 
be no end to industrial strife. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I “fetate as a 
final fact that I nm not too seriously wor¬ 
ried about the fall of our American system 
of free enterprise. For I nm convinced that 
we Americans are big enough. Intelligent 
enough, and decent enough to cope with any 
situation arising to confront us. I believe 
that both labor and management—apart 
from certain dubious leadership—are more 
anxious today tlian ever before of getting 
down to the fundamental business of produc¬ 
ing the very goods which make for a high 
standard of living for all parties concerned. 
Black as the situation appears today, I be¬ 
lieve that all of us as Americans possess both 
the courage and the Ingenuity to meet the 
challenge of the future, and that whatever 
changes we may decide to make will be made 
the American way. 

And that’s a fact. And I thank you. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
press and radio reports have given ad« 
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ditional emphasis to the rumor which 
has persisted for some time that Leon 
Blum, representative of Socialist-Com¬ 
munist France, will be next in line at 
the International soup kitchen, once re¬ 
spectfully referred to as the United 
States Treasury. Monsieur Blum is 
right back of Socialist Britain’s Lord 
Keynes and, no doubt, is just ahead of 
the Kremlin’s representative—whose do¬ 
mestic economy requires no cash, but 
whose international spy rings demands 
considerable financing in American dol¬ 
lars. 

One foreign loan sets a precedent for 
another. We cannot appease Britain 
and refuse Russia. I say: Let the 
American people loan their money to 
foreign governments as individuals at 
their individual risk. But, do not per¬ 
mit the American taxpayers’ money, 
taken from the people as taxes by action 
of this Congress and entrusted to the 
United States Treasury, to be given to 
any foreign government or loaned to any 
foreign government at a rate of interest 
which is, in itself, a mockery of all ideals 
of common sense and fair dealing. 

In effect, our one-time allies are ask¬ 
ing us to exchange our birthright for 
a mess of pottage. We are asked to 
fight upstream against the age-old wis¬ 
dom of Shakespeare’s words: “Neither 
a borrower nor a lender be.” Once, 
Winston Churchill declared that he would 
not be a party to the breaking up of the 
British Empire. I do not believe that 
the American people want to be parties 
to the movement which is definitely de¬ 
signed to break up and divide the only 
truly free nation in the world. 

The issue is clear for 1946. To loan or 
not to loan. New Deal or Republican. 
The Kremlin or the Constitution. Len¬ 
inism or liberty. 


Freedom Comes to the Philippines 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following article by 
Francis B. Sayre: 

P'REEDOM Comes to the Philippines 
(By Francis B. Sayre) 

(A lawyer by training, Francis B. Ba 3 rre 
gained his first experience in the Par East 
when in 1923 he served as adviser in foreign 
affairs to the Siamese Government. In 1925 
and 1926 he negotiated in behalf of Siam 
new political and commercial treaties with 
the great powers. In 1933 he W'as called to 
Washington, where for 6 years he served as 
Assistant Secretary of State charged with 
the negotiation of the American trade agree¬ 
ments. The President appointed him High 
Commissioner to the Philippines in 1939, and 
he observed the islands closely and fairly 
during those precarious years when the Com¬ 
monwealth was finding its feet. In 1943, 
after the departure of President Quezon, act¬ 
ing under instructions from President Roose¬ 
velt he escaped with hli wife and young son 


by submarine from Corregidor when sur¬ 
render was inevitable.) 


As American troop.s move again into the 
Philippines, a new era of American activity 
In the Far East opens up. Far more crucial 
than 1898 will be the years Immediately 
ahead. How will America build for peace in 
Asia? 

Take a look at the map of eastern Asia. 
Here is China, with her 450.000.000 people 
bound by abject poverty, but heroic and un¬ 
conquerable. After the war China will prob¬ 
ably crowd into the space of a few years a 
profound agrarian, plus an industrial, plus 
a social revolution, as Japan and Russia did 
hefore her. Not many years hence China 
will be intoxicated wi^h the ferment of mod- 
ernl.sm and resurgent with new power. 

Here is Japan, with her 73,000,000 people 
embittered by the results of their unhappy 
adventure, crushed lor the time being, frus¬ 
trated and dangerous. Here to the south 
are Frencl' Indo-China, British Malaya, and 
the Netherlands East Indies, millions of 
human beings of different races and lan¬ 
guages and cultures, looking forward with 
hope to some new solution under the United 
Nations of the difficult problem of colonial 
government. , 

Here, still farther south, are Australia and 
New Zealand, vigorous, growing parts of the 
British Commonwealth, ambitious for a 
powerful place in the Pacific world and de¬ 
termined that next time, when the yellow 
or brown races threaten to descend from 
the north, they will either be in a position 
to defend themselves successfully or else 
members of a community of slHles cooperat¬ 
ing and armed to keep the peace. 

In the strategic center of all this mass of 
surging peoples, on the very crossroads of 
the great paths of commerce between Asia 
and America and the North and South Pa¬ 
cific. at the inevitable Junction point of air- 
route travel east. west, north, south, a dis¬ 
persing center for pouring American ideas 
and Arnerirnn products Into the Orient, stand 
the Philippines 

All of Asia, aspiring to freedom, has Its 
eyes fixed on American conduct In the Phil¬ 
ippines. There the drama is approaching 
climax. One inls.step may cost America her 
chance to exert a profound influence for 
future peace in Asia. It is of Infinite im¬ 
portance that the American people under¬ 
stand the problems of the Philippines and 
the intimate relationship of those problems 
to the future peace of Asia. 

When I think of the Philippines the pic¬ 
ture is filled with beauty. Never have I seen 
a fairer sight than the breath-taking view 
from the American High Commissioner’s 
residence at Baguio, the summer capital in 
Central Luzon. High up among the drifting 
clouds, from a Jutting spur that stands out 
far above great empty spaces below, wc used 
to look across bottomless valleys to range 
upon range of towering mountains to the 
north, fading away in the high distance, con¬ 
stantly under the play of sunlight and 
shadow and changing greens and blues, never 
2 days the same, hnuntlngly beautiful, un¬ 
forgettable. 

I think of little-frequented roadways In 
the stmtherii Islands, winding in and out 
through groves of vivid green coconut palms, 
skirting along blue, surf-fringed bays. I 
think of the rice terraces at Bontoc. Jeweled 
mountainsides of Jade green color and in¬ 
tricate design, or of the hillsides of abaca 
trees at Davao, or of the great forests of 
giant tropical growth in the Interior of Min¬ 
danao, us untouched as in the days when 
man first walked In the Jungle. 

The people who make their home In the 
7,000 Islands of the Philippine archipelago 
are a mixture of many races. Approximately 
85 percent are an Indoneslan-Malay blend. 
From the far parts of Eastern and South¬ 
eastern Asia, between th» years 700 and 1450, 
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eame traders, fishermen, refugees, marauders, 
missionaries, Invading conquerors. We know 
little or nothing about how or why they 
come. In spite of the unifying influences 
of three centuries of Spanish domination and 
of over a generation of American rule, primi¬ 
tive groups still tenaciously retain their an¬ 
cient ways and individual characteristics. 
No single language Is spoken throughout the 
islands. 

Deep in the mountain fastnesses of Luzon, 
far from roads or human habltatioi;ifl, I have 
chanced upon the most primitive beings I 
have ever met—stray Negritos, shy as wild 
animals, half-naked, hunting through the 
mountain forests with bow and arrow, sleep¬ 
ing on cold nights In the warm ashes of their 
campfires. 

Revealing stories are told of them. One 
afternoon, soon after the outbreak of the 
Japanese war, a band of Negritos appeared at 
Fort Stotsenberg carrying two Japanese air 
pilots tightly bound. “Who arc these men 
we saw descending ♦rom the sky?” was their 
laconic inquiry. “Japanese soldiers,” ex¬ 
plained Gen. Edward King. "Japan has de¬ 
clared war against the United States.” Their 
leader stepped forward. “Then I, king of the 
Negritos, declare war against Japan,” he 
exclaimed. 

From these primitive Negritos, who number 
only a few thousands, or from the far more 
numerous warlike and fearless Moros of Jolo 
and Mindanao, or from the head-hunting 
tribes of Northern Luzon, who still on oc¬ 
casion revert to their ancient practices, it 
Is a far cry to the dapper, white-suited stu¬ 
dents of the University of the Philippines 
or to the lordly sugar planters who occupy 
positions of commanding importance in Ma¬ 
nila and In the provincial capitals. 

Of the total population of the Philippines 
•bout 1 percent (166.000) are foreigners. 
About 70 percent (117,600) of these aliens 
are Chinese, and according to the 1939 cen¬ 
sus some 29.000 were Japanese. The Ameri¬ 
cans in the islands then totaled 8,700, and 
the Spaniards 4,600. 

n 

Most casual American visitors gain hasty 
Impressions of the Filipinos from wealthy 
mestizo families who dwell In affluent Ma¬ 
nila homes, or from politicos who adroitly 
manipulate national and local political ma¬ 
chines. or from the Jostling and dense throngs 
of polyglot city peoples who crowd Manila 
streets or stake their money upon exciting 
games of jal alol on a hot April night. 

But it Is not the sugar magnates or Manila- 
trained professionals or government officials 
who will determine Philippine destiny. To 
understand the Philippines and to get to the 
heart of their problems one must turn to 
the untutored, poverty-ridden peasants who 
constitute the majority of the. 17,000.000 
Filipinos in the Islands. The peasant lives 
simply, close to the land, cultivating with 
his lumbering carabao his bit of rice or ca- 
motes or tobacco, honest, happy-go-lucky, 
struggling to keep free from debt but prov¬ 
ing generally an easy prey to the landlord 
and the money lender. 

His innate good nature shows in his smil¬ 
ing face; and somehow, in spite of his pov¬ 
erty, one feels that he has learned the high 
art of distilling happiness from life. His 
children are always at the center of his 
family life, and also his carabao and his 
lighting cock. I remember how outraged 
some were when, on the occasion of one of 
my Inspection trips through northern Luzon, 
the local governor, unknown to me, had or¬ 
dered the high road, over which I must pass, 
cleared of all children, chickens, and cara¬ 
baos. For 2 days they had to be confined so 
that the High Commissioner's car could 
maintain its lordly course unimpeded. 

Has the peasant's life been really changed 
toy 40 years of American rule? Perhaps not 
•o fundamentally as many Americans would 
like to think. But after the Americans came. 
At least be had uncontaminated water at 


the village well and was free from cholera 
and plague and smallpox. He could send 
his children to a good barrio school where 
they could learn to read and write English. 
Good roads and radios exposed him to stimu¬ 
lating outside Influences. The ferment of 
coming independence is In his soul. He 
thinks of America as a friend who brought 
good gifts. 

When the war broke and Japanese troops 
wei'e hunting down their prey, it was to the 
native peasant that many a hard-pressed 
American or Filipino guerrilla turned for help 
and shelter. His loyalty through those dark 
days stands out. shining and unforgettable. 
The future of the Philippines Is In his keep¬ 
ing 

Approximately 100,000 newly mobilized 
Filipino troops, many of them fresh In from 
the fields, some 12,000 Philippine Scouts, and 
some 10i)00 American troops were in the 
islands when the Japanese attacked. On 
Bataan and Corregidor, Filipinos and 
Americans stuck It out together, with In¬ 
sufficient food, munitions, and medical sup¬ 
plies. with no airplanes left, fighting a hope¬ 
less fight, with nothing ahead but defeat or 
death. Just before Corregidor fell. General 
Walnwrlght, Its heroic commander, wrote 
these words: “As I write this we are subjected 
to terrific air and artillery bombardment and 
it Is unreasonable to expect that we can hold 
out for long. We have done our best, both 
here and on Bataan, and although beaten 
we are still unashamed.” 

That heroic fight was a magnificent vindi¬ 
cation of 40 years of American tutelage In the 
Philippines—40 years of patient and under¬ 
standing effort to train for coming Independ¬ 
ence a people who had been for centuries held 
down under alien rule. 

m 

Never before has there been anything quite 
like the story of Phlllpplne-Amerlcan rela¬ 
tionships. 

Mr. Taft, the first Governor General of the 
Philippines, Inaugurated the policy of "the 
Philippines for Filipinos.” In less than 2 
years legislative power over the islands was 
transferred from the Military Governor to the 
newly created “Philippine Commission." In 
the following year Governor Taft appointed 
three Filipinos n.s members of this Com¬ 
mission. In 1907 a Philippine Assembly was 
Inaugurated as the lower house of the legis¬ 
lature, with the Philippine Commission serv¬ 
ing as the upper house. 

In 1913, President Wilson, pressing for¬ 
ward upon the policy of educating the Fili¬ 
pinos In the art of self-government, ap¬ 
pointed to the Philippine Commission a ma¬ 
jority of Filipinos. He proceeded to Fill- 
pinize the administration of the islands as 
rapidly as possible. "We must hold steadily 
in view their ultimate independence,” he 
declared In his annual message of December 
2, 1913. "and we must move toward the 
time of that Independence as steadily as the 
way can be cleared and the foundations 
thoughtfully and permanently laid.” 

Two and a half years later the passage of 
the Jones Act still further increased the 
sphere of Philippine autonomy by abolish¬ 
ing the Philippine Commission and creating 
in Its place an elective Philippine Senate. 

During the whole of this time America 
assisted the Islands with much of the best 
she had to give—men. Ideas, sacrificial effort, 
money, material resources. She sent out men 
and women of skill and courage to teach 
and to serve, pioneers of western democracy. 
The two peoples, aided by the talents of 
those from other countries, buckled down to 
work, to make the Islands one the healthiest 
and happiest spots in the Pacific. They set 
up schools and raised the standard of literacy 
from 20.2 percent in 1003 to 48.8 percent in 
1939. They taught English as a common 
language by which Filipinos of different 
tongues and different races could achieve 
national unity. 


Americans inspired the building of road¬ 
ways linking together distant parts of the 
Islands. They taught sanitation and inau¬ 
gurated campaigns against disease, so that 
the scourges of cholera and smfdlpox were 
practically stamped out, reducing the death 
rate from 47.2 per thousand in 1903 to 16.87 
per thousand in 1939. Americans and Fili¬ 
pinos together opened up mines, introduced 
revolutionary changes in agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial methods, and developed new indus¬ 
tries. The national income, measured by 
overseas and domestic trade values, increased 
fivefold. Through these common efforts Fili¬ 
pinos absorbed American ideas and Ameri¬ 
can ways of life. 

True, the Filipinos absorbed the bad as 
well as the good. Furthermore, much re¬ 
mained unachieved. In spite of many salu¬ 
tary and outstanding accomplishments, 
neither had a sizeable independent middle 
class been developed nor a sound and bal¬ 
anced economy been achieved. The bulk of 
the newly created Income went to the gov¬ 
ernment. to landlords, and to urban areas, 
and served but little to ameliorate living 
conditions among the almost feudal peas¬ 
antry and tenantry. The relative numbers 
of these tenants were not materially re¬ 
duced. Maldistribution of population, of 
land, and of wealth in many forms con- 
tipued. The gap between the mass of the 
population and the small governing clnps 
broadened, and many social problems re¬ 
mained unsolved. 

But in spite of American shortcomings and 
failures and of Filipino ineptitude or mis¬ 
understanding, the peoples of the Philippine 
Archipelago, within the span of a single gen¬ 
eration, were transformed into a unified, 
progress-conscious nation, with vastly im¬ 
proved general standards of living, a sound 
public-school system, good sanitation and 
public health, modern roads and transport 
systems, and the developing ability to govern 
themselves. It was an outstanding achieve¬ 
ment. The experiment proved that in the 
government of alien peoples a policy based 
upon the welfare of the governed rather than 
upon power politics and exploitation can be 
both beneficent and practical. 

Exploitation is no longer a practical basis, 
under twentieth-century conditions, upon 
which to rest colonial administration. The 
problem of colonial government never will be 
solved until we realize that the supreme 
values to be conserved are human person¬ 
alities. Because America's underlying ob¬ 
jective In her Philippine policy was the wel¬ 
fare of the Filipinos, the Filipinos fought to 
the death against the Japanese for Ameri¬ 
can Ideals and the American way of life. 

In 1934 Congress passed the Philippine In¬ 
dependence Act. giving to the Filipino people 
the right to adopt a constitution, to set up a 
largely autonomous commonwealth govern¬ 
ment for an interim 10-year period, and 
thereafter to enjoy complete independence. 
The act provides for a commonwealth presi¬ 
dent and vice president and for a legislative 
assembly, all freely elected by the Filipino 
people. Under the provisions of the act the 
date set for full independence is July 4. 1946. 

On November 16, 1936. the new Common¬ 
wealth government was inaugurated. Man¬ 
uel Quezon, one of the most colorful figures 
of the Far East, was elected as the first presi¬ 
dent. Always dramatic, charming beyond 
words to all whom he set out to win. Impul¬ 
sive. adroit, daring, ambitious, he had out¬ 
witted and outmaneuvered every rival and 
stood clearly at the forefront, the unques¬ 
tioned political leader of the Philippines. 

During the 6 years that followed, the Fili¬ 
pino people proved that they are capable of 
self-government. They organized a smoothly 
running assembly. They established com¬ 
monwealth oourta. They set up provincial 
governments. They successfully took over 
the public administrative services. What 
was lost in Increased costs of government, In 
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lowered fitaiidards. In Blackened achieve¬ 
ments, was more than offset by newly won 
experience and national self-respect. 

IV 

After the Inauguration of the Common¬ 
wealth government, through the difficult 
transition stage leading to independence. It 
became the delicate task of the United States 
High Commissioner, who represented the 
President In the Philippines, to give as much 
help as possible to the Filipino people— 
largely by personal Influence and suggestion 
rather than by constUutlonal authority. 
The exercise, no matter how tactful, of even 
such residuary power as remained In Ameri¬ 
can hands was frequently an Irritation to 
Filipinos. Quite understandably they wanted 
to see the Philippine flag flying at the top 
of the masthead and not underneath the 
American flag. 

Delicate situations constantly arose. For 
instance, there was the issue of education. 
For 40 years Americans had labored, and 
labored valiantly, to overcome the appalling 
illiteracy prevailing at the end of Spanish 
rule. They had built elementary govern¬ 
ment schools in every small barrio, organized 
high schools and unlverstties, and lifted edu¬ 
cation above sectarian pressures and politics. 

In 1040 the Philippine Assembly paraed an 
act authorizing wide revision of the elemen¬ 
tary school system, reducing the elementary 
course from 7 to 6 years. This was followed 
by strong agitation on the part of certain 
sectarian groups to reduce the high school 
and the college course each from 4 to 3 years. 
Feeling ran high. The controversy was inter¬ 
rupted by the outbreak of the war. At the 
same time President Quezon was seeking to 
establish Tagalog as the national language, 
in spite of the fact that adequate Tagnlog 
textbooks and Tagalog literature do not exist 
and that Tagalog is distinctly a minority 
language in the Philippines. And under the 
commonwealth form of government these 
were issues exclusively for the Common¬ 
wealth to decide. 

Even in financial matters American ofll- 
clals, in the main, had to follow a hands- 
off policy. By virtue of careful and efficient 
administration the United States had turned 
the government over the Filipino people 
in 1935 a highly solvent administration with 
considerable surpluses and reserves. Under 
the 6 years of the Commonwealth govern¬ 
ment, however, expenditures had increased 
at such a pace that in spite of augmented 
revenues there were mounting deficits which 
were met by the use of surpluses built up 
under the American administration; and for 
the fiscal year 1942 the assembly had voted 
to meet the current deficit by use of the 
remaining surplus from previous years and 
by the sale of a bond issue of $10,000,000. 
The continued expenditure by the Common¬ 
wealth government of the large sums turned 
over by the United States, collected as excise 
taxes on Philippine coconut oil, varying from 
seventeen to twenty million dollars every 
year, and equal to nearly 40 percent of the 
Commonwealth revenues from all other 
sources, contributed to the maintenance of 
prices and production costs at levels well 
above those of other tropical countries with 
which the Philippines will have to compete 
after attaining independence. 

In' short, 6 years of experience proved the 
Commonwealth experiment serviceable and 
workable ns an interim arrangement for a 
youthful people attaining nationhood, but 
Impracticable and unsatisfactory as a per¬ 
manent form of government. It has spelled 
irritations and frustrations on both sides. 

It has meant in the last analysis division of 
power between two widely different peoples. 
Such an arrangement is unsatisfactory to 
both peoples and therefore lacks stability. 

In the Philippines the hour has struck. 
Independence is the only practicable way 
forward. Commitments have been made and 
expectations have been built up on the part 
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of both parties. There is no turning back 
now. 

Are the Filipinos ready for independence? 
There is only one way In which that question 
can be truly answered. That is through the 
actual experiment. Was the United States 
ready for Independence In 1776? There were 
many people at that time who would have 
answered “no.” By actual experiment we 
proved that we were. 

In a strongly rooted Independent Philip¬ 
pine Nation America has a crucial stake. For 
over 40 years we have been at work implant¬ 
ing in the Filipinos our ideas of individual 
liberty and the democratic way of life. 
Their success means our success in further¬ 
ing American ideas and ideals throughout 
the strategic east. 

Last June Congress passed a Joint reso¬ 
lution to make good the pledge of freedom. 

In words portentous for the future of the 
Filipino people. Congress authorized the 
President, “after proclaiming that constitu¬ 
tional processes and normal functions of 
government have been restored in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, and after consultation with the 
President of the Philippines, to advance the 
date of the independence of the Philippine 
Islands by proclaiming their independence 
as a separate and self-governing nation prior 
to July 4. 1946.” 

Thus America stands committed to give 
to the Filipino people full independence after 
the Japanese aggressors are driven out and 
“constitutional processes and normal func¬ 
tions of government” have been restored to 
the Philippines. Standing today at the helm 
of the Commonwealth government in exile 
is Sergio Osmena. who as Vice President suc¬ 
ceeded President Quezon upon the latter’s 
death on August 1, 1944. President Osmefla, 
of the same age as President Quezon and 
formerly his political rival, has for many 
years been a leader in Philippine public life. 
Dependable, of tempered and reasoned judg¬ 
ment, wise, respected throughout the Philip¬ 
pines. he promises in the difficult years ahead 
to prove an able leader, friendly to Ameri¬ 
cans and always ready to cooperate. 

V 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty confronting 
the new government will be how to achieve 
economic independence. When the Philip¬ 
pines became part of the American Nation 
in 1898, the Filipinos were given free access 
to the highly protected American market— 
one of the richest in the world. This right 
to send Philippine products into the United 
States free of duty and to sell them there for 
remunerative prices, while other nations had 
to pay high duties on similar imports into 
the United States, proved to be an economic 
gold mine for the Filipinos. For instance, 
because they could ship sugar duty-free to 
the United States, Philippine sugar pro¬ 
ducers in 1937 received about $41,000,000 
more than they would have obtained if they 
had sold an equivalent amount of sugar at 
the world price. 

Under such conditions It has been inevi¬ 
table from the outset that the Filipino peo¬ 
ple should concentrate their productive 
effort upon those commodities which could 
be sold in the United States market at prices 
maintained above world levels by American 
legislation. Of the total value of Philippine 
exports, the United States accounted for 19 
percent in 1900, 46 percent in 1910, 70 per¬ 
cent In 1920, and an average of 85 percent 
in the 6 years ending in 1940. 

In short, although during the past 40 years 
we were doing everything possible to prepare 
the Filipinos for political Independence, the 
effect of our economic policy was to make 
them even more dependent upon the United 
States. With four-fifths of Philippine prod¬ 
ucts before the war dependent upon Ameri¬ 
can markets, the United States could not sud¬ 
denly shut Philippine producers out of the 
duty-free American markets without entail- 
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ing grave injury to the entire Philippine 
economy. 

Permanent free entry for Philippine prod¬ 
ucts in the American market offers no solu¬ 
tion. If the Filipino people are ever to have 
the Independence which they crave, clearly 
their fundamental economy and means of 
livelihood must be free from dependence 
upon changeable legislative majorities In the 
United States Congress. Political independ¬ 
ence without economic independence would 
be a mockery. Furthermore, if stable founda¬ 
tions are to be built for a lasting world peace, 
the postwar trade arrangements must be 
built upon equality of commercial treatment 
to all and not upon special trade preferences 
and discriminations. If the United States 
grants and receives exclusive preferential 
treatment in areas with which It has close 
political ties, it would be difficult for us suc¬ 
cessfully to oppose imperial and dominion 
preferences in the British Empire and else¬ 
where. 

The solution has been sought in gradual 
and progressive increases of American duties 
on Philippine products. The Independence 
Act of 1934 provided for Increasing economic 
limitations and restrictions upon the ship¬ 
ment of Philippine products to the United 
States during the interim 10-year period. 
The Joint Preparatory Committee on Philip¬ 
pine Affairs, which explored the problem in 
1937 and 1938, recommended that the elimi¬ 
nation of Philippine preferences should be 
achieved only gradually and progressively at 
the rate of 6 percent a year for 20 years. 

The present war has profoundly changed 
the situation. Since 1941, Filipinos have 
been able to ship no sugar or other products 
to American markets. It is reported that 
sugar cultivation, except for home consump¬ 
tion and the manufacture of alcohol for fuel, 
has been practically stopped. The copra and 
coconut oil Industry is also stagnant. At¬ 
tempts to grow cotton as a commercial crop 
arc said to have failed. 

When liberation comes, presumably sugar 
cultivation in the Philippines will be on a 
home-consumption basis. If the new 
Philippine Government after the war is wise 
enough and strong enough to prevent a re¬ 
turn to prewar sugar production figures, one 
of the great milestones on the way to eco¬ 
nomic independence will be passed. 

The building of the new Philippine econ¬ 
omy will call for a high order of planning and 
statesmanship. Largely because of American 
activity for the past 40 years, the Filipino’s 
standard of living and also his living costs 
have risen considerably above those of his 
competing far eastern neighbors. 

Of course, the bulk of production will con¬ 
tinue to be for home consumption; and here 
other considerations will apply. But the 
Filipinos wdll need imports from abroad; and 
to buy these, they must produce a consider¬ 
able quantity of goods for export. 

If and when independence shuts the 
Filipinos out of the protected American mar¬ 
kets, they will be forced to sell in world 
markets in competition with other areas with 
lower standards of living and production 
costs. They will have to turn away from the 
production of surpluses like sugar, which 
are salable only in the protected American 
market, and learn to produce goods which 
they can sell at a profit in world markets. 
To achieve this, Filipinos must Improve and 
lower the cost of their products through in¬ 
creased skill and scientific knowledge, 
through labor-saving devices, through utili¬ 
zation of byproducts, through inventive in¬ 
genuity along a thousand different lines. 

The solution of their economic problem will 
be a thorny and difficult task. It Is not in¬ 
soluble. American Ingenuity and technical 
skill will be at the call of the Filipinos to 
help in the solution. 

Last June Congress passed a joint resolu¬ 
tion (S. J. Res. 94) creating a Filipino Re¬ 
habilitation Commission, composed of an 
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equal number of Americana and Flliplnoa, to 
investigate all matters affecting postwar econ¬ 
omy, trade, llnauce, economic stability and 
rehabilitation of the Philippine Islands and 
to formulate recommendations based upon 
such investigations and for future trade rela¬ 
tions between the United States and the in¬ 
dependent Philippine Republic when estab¬ 
lished. 

Because the present economic dependence 
of the Filipinos upon the United States is 
largely of our own making, and because it is 
to our own interest to build for future sta¬ 
bility in the Pacific, the Filipino people must 
be given their independence under such con¬ 
ditions as will assure them sound economic 
foundations for their future. The American 
people will not be content with anything less, 
vi 

There remains the question of United 
States naval and air bases in the Philippines. 
The Independence Act of 1934 authorized the 
President of the United States to acquire or 
retain naval reservations in the Philippines, 
and the joint resolution of 1944 (S. J. Res. 
93) authorized the President to withhold or 
to acquire such bases, in addition to any pro¬ 
vided for in the Act of 1934, as he may deem 
necessary for the full and mutual protection 
of the Philippine Islands and of the United 
States. 

It is not a question of a great power for its 
own interests Imposing Its will by might upon 
a small, unwilling nation. The responsible 
leaders of the Commonwealth government 
want the United States to retain bases in the 
Philippines. They know that an American 
base in the Islands would have to be pro¬ 
tected by American armed forces; and that, 
modern warfare being what it is, protection 
of the base would Involve protection of the 
entire Philippine archipelago. Prom the 
point of view of the Philippines, the grant 
of a naval or air base is a cheap price with 
which to buy protection by the most power¬ 
ful Navy in the world against foreign ag¬ 
gression. 

The real question Is whether the United 
States deslrse to acquire such bases at such 
a cost. The answer depends in part on the 
issue of what is to be the future role of 
the United States in world affairs and par¬ 
ticularly in the Pacific. Are we henceforth 
to draw into our own continental orbit and 
seek to avoid all involvements in the Far 
East, or are we to continue a.s a great Pacific 
power, playing an active, decisive part In the 
Far East? The present course of interna¬ 
tional events in reality leaves us no choice. 

The world has become a unity. Twentieth- 
century conditions force either participation 
in world activities or else atrophy and ex¬ 
tinction. The day of “magnificent Isolation” 
is past. The United States is compelled, 
Irrespective of its desires, to play an active 
part in the Pacific and in the Far East or 
cease to be a great power. 

The peoples of the world today are inter¬ 
locked economically, sociallly, politically. 
China needs American goods. The United 
States in the postwar world will need Chinese 
markets if we are to keep our men at work. 
The same is true of Australia, of New Zealand, 
of Malaya, of the Philippines. People can¬ 
not sell without buying Trade is a two-way 
process. In our twentieth-century closely 
integrated world, ignorance or backward con¬ 
ditions or disease in any one spot vitally en¬ 
dangers all. If we accept that view, what 
follows? Should the United States establish 
naval or air bases in the Philippines? 

However, the answer transcends the Philip¬ 
pine problem. It relates in part to the kind 
of International organization for maintain¬ 
ing world security which will emerge from 
the present war. 

If the postwar world is to be built again 
upon the outlived nineteenth-century system 
of competing, rival sovereignties and a con¬ 
tinually teetering, ever-precarious balance of 
pov/er, then the United States will inevitably 


continue to seek its own security through its 
own armies and navy and air power; and it 
It will want its own naval and air bases in 
those parts of the world where lighting is 
likely to break out. So will every other great 
power. If that is to be the course which we 
and other great powers follow In the post¬ 
war world, the retention of powerful Philip¬ 
pine naval and air bases will not save us. For 
the whole world will then be following the 
pathway to disaster. 

If. on the other hand, the postwar world is 
to be built upon modern reality; if the United 
Nations join in setting up a world organiza¬ 
tion built upon the cooperative effort of all 
to advance human welfare, to elevate stand¬ 
ards of living, and to enforce a common rule 
of justice and law in place of strong-armed 
international savagery, the Philippines cease 
to be an International problem. The inde¬ 
pendent Philippines then become an outpost 
in the Pacific for the enforcement of inter¬ 
national order in the interest of world se¬ 
curity. 

It is against this background that the mat¬ 
ter of naval and air bases in the Philippines 
must be considered. The maintenance of 
justice and law, whether by national or in¬ 
ternational organizations, requires armed 
forces. Some strong Philippine base will 
probably be necessary for the maintenance of 
order in the postwar world. The vital issue 
is whether henceforth bases such as these 
will be held by individual nations, owing re¬ 
sponsibility to no one in order to protect 
and further their own selfish interests, or 
whether they will be held by or for the world 
community in order to protect and maintain 
an organized peace. 

The days of Imperialism are numbered. 
Stable peace cannot rest on any system of 
alien government based upon exploitation. 
This applies to every country and to every 
race—white, yellow, brown, or black. The 
only possible basis for an enduring civiliza¬ 
tion is equality of human rights, regardless 
of race or creed or color. Tlie Atlantic Char¬ 
ter is as applicable to the Pacific as it is to 
the Atlantic. Humanity knows no geograph¬ 
ical bounds. 

Pacific peoples no less than Atlantic peo¬ 
ples have the right “to choose the form of 
government under which they will live.” 
Pacific peoples no less than Atlantic peoples 
are entitled to “access on equal terms to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic pros¬ 
perity.” 

In the light of these fundamentals the 
program of the United States in the Philip¬ 
pines assumes fairly distinct outlines. Our 
first step obviously is to drive the Japanese 
Invaders from the islands. 

Second, we must thereupon establish the 
complete independence of the Philippine 
Islands as a separate and self-governing 
nation. 

Third, the United States and the new 
Philippine Government must work out some 
practicable program for the winning of eco¬ 
nomic Independence. The United States is 
morally bound to assist the Filipinos in find¬ 
ing a way to achieve Independence without 
economic shipwreck. But continuing free 
entry for Philippine goods to the protected 
American market offers no solution. 

Fourth, the Filipino people will emerge 
from the war economically stunned, with 
many of their properties in ruin. The United 
States will want to help them to their feet 
with assistance in the most constructive 
form possible. 

Fifth, the United States and the Philip¬ 
pine Nation must unite in working out com¬ 
mon security measures, if possible, with the 
other United Nations. Such measures will 
presumably Include the establishment of 
naval and air bases in order to protect and 
maintain the world's peace in the Pacific. 

The eyes of the world, and particularly of 
every people In Asia, are upon the Philip¬ 
pines. The measure of American influence 


for good in the Far East for years to come 
will depend largely upon the wisdom and 
the sincerity of American conduct in the 
Philippines. 

In 1776, America in the western world 
struck out along a new pathway lor democ¬ 
racy and human freedom. Her achievement 
forms one of the shining chapters in human 
history. In the months and the years ahead 
America has the chance to assist in writing 
a new chapter in human progress and free¬ 
dom in the Far East. What is written will 
depend in large pfurt upon the outcome of 
the Philippine adventure. 


Radio Addreti of Hon. Lothrop Stoddard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following address of 
Hon. Loihrop Stoddard made over the 
radio on February 17, 1946: 

During the years just prior to World War 
n, when the boundless ambitions and im¬ 
measurable nithlessnesB of Nazi Germany 
were being revealed alike by its deeds and its 
words, a growing number of farsighted minds 
became convinced that the Nazi peril must, 
at all costs, be faced up to, met, and mas* 
tcred That conviction was perhaps best ex¬ 
pressed In the title of a book written by a 
member of our foreign service who, from a 
wealth of personal experience in the Third 
Reich, coined the telling phrase: “You can’t 
do business with Hitler.” 

The events of the past week have probably 
done more than any previous period to lead 
Intelligent realists to form a similar conclu¬ 
sion regarding the Soviet Union and to say 
with regretful conviction: “You can’t do 
business with Stalin,” meaning, in this in¬ 
stance. not merely the aging Russian dicta¬ 
tor but also the entire knot of Implacable 
and Instable zealots associated with Stalin 
In the Moscow Polltbureau, whose inflexible 
aim always has been and still is to dominate 
and revolutionize the world, ultimately unit¬ 
ing it in a universal U. S. S. R.—a planet¬ 
wide Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

To give the devil his due, the rulers of 
Soviet Russia cannot be charged with the sin 
of hypocrisy. They have never concealed 
their basic alms, but have announced them 
as frankly as Hitler did his In the pages of 
Mein Kampf. It Is we of the democratic 
world who have been ruilty of Intellectual 
dishonesty and cowardice by chronically re¬ 
fusing to face up to either of these totali¬ 
tarian menaces until it is too late to deal 
with it with constructive decisiveness and 
thereby avert a major disaster. 

Regular listeners to the''e broadcasts will 
recall that, for the past 3 years I have been 
warning against the implications of Soviet 
policy and the dangers of trying to appease it. 
Those warnings have brought down upon me 
much criticism and not a little abuse. But 
Moscow’s conduct since the close of the war, 
culminating in the events of the past week, 
are opening democratic eyes at an un¬ 
precedented rate, and it Is to be hoped that 
the grim lesson may be learned in time to 
lead to remedial action before it is too late. 

The catalog of Moscow’s offending is a long 
one. but this week has witnessed three Items 
of especially noteworthy significance. These 
arc: (i) Stalin’s broadcast on election eve; 
(2) textual publication of the Yalta sell-out; 
(8) Ottawa’s disclosure of the Soviet spy 
ring in Canada. 
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Last Sunday I noted the gist of Stalin’s 
speech which was summarized over the radio 
that Saturday evening, though the full text 
was not avallahle until the morning papers. 

A complete reading merely accentuated Its 
menacing character, which spread consterna¬ 
tion everywhere outside Communist circles. 
The address constitutes an uncompromising 
challenge to the democratic world and its 
way of life which is condemned by Stalin as 
a breeder of economic depression, crises, and 
periodic wars. The logical conclusion is 
that the Snviet Union chould bend every ef¬ 
fort to magnify its power and perfect its 
superiority. No mention of UNO No hint 
of genuine understanding and cooperation. 
Oniv an e.ssertion of the immense superiority 
of the Soviet system, the Red Army, and the 
spread of the Soviet way of life which such 
combined Innate superiority iiid power 
necr.ssarily entail. 

This imperious manifesto should strip 
away the last illuplons of wishful thinkers 
and lead to an entire reca.stlng of the atti¬ 
tude and policies of democratic nations to¬ 
ward the Soviet Union and its adherents 
among ourselves. First of all, it should 
mean the resolute end of appeasement of 
every kind. Moscow should be given plainly 
to understand that it will be held strictly 
to it.s inlernational undertakings and that 
acts of unilateral aggression will be met de¬ 
terminedly even though a major crisis be 
thereby precipitated. We. on our part, 
ihould become aware that if a show-down be¬ 
tween ourselves and Moscow must come. a»» 
now seems well nigh unavoidable, the sooner 
it comes the better for us. 

Tins mood of healthy realism should be 
furthered by the lull disclosure of the fa¬ 
mous. 01 rather Infamous, Yalta agreement-— 
infamous not only for the needless bartering 
away of principles on our part but also for 
the revelation of the true character ol Hus- 
sla’s war effort. Our “noble ally’’ who ut¬ 
tered such fine sentiments and pled so elo¬ 
quently for a second front when the Nazis 
were pushing him hard is now .seen to have 
been actuated throughout by purely selfish 
motives and had to be bribed to extend recip¬ 
rocal aid to it *, allies, who. Incidentally, seem 
to have been eltlier too stupid or too craven 
to have realized that the bribe w'as needless. 

Yet. having gained such vast advantages 
through Yalta. Mc.scow has proceeded to 
evade or nullify its obligations under that 
agreement, alike In Europe and in the Far 
East. The latest of these arc visible in the 
pre.ssurc brought to bear on the Chungking 
government for fresh concessions In Man¬ 
churia and In the setting up of a Soviel- 
dominateri regime in Inner Mongolia, the 
exact counterpart ot the bogus regime en¬ 
gineered in Aze’baljan. These flagrant dis¬ 
honesties should be roundly countered by 
our Government, which should back Chung¬ 
king wholeheartedly, and should incidentally 
Insist upon a workable formula in Korea and 
allow no tampering with MacArthur in Japan. 

The World-Wide scope of Soviet designs Is 
just being brought home to us, perhaps more 
vividly than ever before, by the Canadian 
Goveinmenfb unearthing of an elaborate 
espionage network in the Dominion. The 
cxl.stcnce of such a network has been sus¬ 
pected for some time, but its precise ob¬ 
jectives have only recently been determined. 
One of these Is now seen to be the theft ol vi¬ 
tal information concerning the atomic bomb, 
but suspicions of larger Soviet aims, enter¬ 
tained by the Canadian and American Gen¬ 
eral Staffs, has led to the current Canadian 
Army expedition known ns “Operation 
Musk-Ox,” to explore and strategically open 
up the wilds of northern Canada, in order 
to guard against a potential aerial invasion 
of the North American Continent over the 
North Pole. The first detachment of this 
expedition left Port Churchill on Hudson Bay 
Inst ^rtday in a temperature of 43 ’ below 
zero. I s Itinerary will cover 3,100 miles. 
Such heroic exertions reveal the long-range 


verdict of military planners both here and In 
the Dominion regarding future contingencies 
with the Soviet Union. 

Going back to the spy-ring disclosures. It 
is understood that the ramifications extend 
into the United States and that our vigilant 
FBI has made several arrests, but that pres¬ 
sure from our State Department hushed up 
the matter and prevented legal prosecutions. 
Another instanee of the piddling ixilicy of 
appeasement which seems so rampant in the 
Department these days. 

When, oh when, will our Government begin 
the de.spcrately needed education of the 
American people by officially announcing the 
realities of the world situation and honestly 
explaining their meaning? We have Just is¬ 
sued a blue book, calling attention to the 
neo-Pascist danger arising in Argentina. 
How much more necessary is another blue 
book setting forth the doings of Moscow dur¬ 
ing recent years 

Another thing the American public should 
be officially told is the character and activi¬ 
ties of the so-ealied American Communist 
Party. Every patriotic citizen should be led 
to realize that this organization can no 
longer be considered a Joke oi a mere nui¬ 
sance: that, now that Mo.scow ha revealed 
its program and policy, our local Commu- 
nist.s can be counted on to follow a party 
line which renders them actual sedltlonlst.s 
and potential traitors 

Thus lar, the only high-placed official of 
our Government w'ho has had the guts to 
speak out trankly about our Communists Is 
the one official who knows by lar the most 
about their iiefarioUF plans, acts, and meth¬ 
ods. This courageous Individual is none 
other than J. Edgar Hoovei. head of the 
FBI—the Federal Bureau ol Investigation 

To me, it is amazing that our press .serv¬ 
ices did not fully report his startling address 
last December before the International A'tso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police at Miami. Pla. 
After recounting the FBI’fe extraordinarily 
successful campaign against Axis plotters 
and saboteurs during the war, Mr. Hoover 
continued: 

“To the Fascist foe must be added another, 
the American Communist. These pandererg 
of diabolic distrust already are concentrating 
their ellorts to confuse and divide bv apply¬ 
ing the Far:cist smear to progressive police 
departments, the FBI. and other American 
Institutions to conceal their own sinister 
purposes. 

“The gcdle.s.s. truthless way of life that 
American Communists would force on Amer¬ 
ica can mean only tyranny and oppresHion :f 
they .succeed. They are against the liberty 
which is America- they arc for the license of 
their own. When they raise their false cry 
of unity, remember there can be no unity 
with the enemies of our way ot life who are 
attempting to undermine our demfcratlc 
Institution.s The Pasclsl-minded tyrant 
whom we conquered on the battlefields is nc5 
different from the American communistic 
corruptionist who now uses the tricks of a 
confidence man until his forces are suffi¬ 
ciently strong to rise with arms in revolt. 

“America cannot exist half democratic and 
half Communist or Fascist If we want to 
improve upon our American form ol govern¬ 
ment. we will do it In our own way. In our 
own lime, and with our own blueprint. 
Therefore it behooves us to be on guard for 
an enemy that braz.enly and openly has advo¬ 
cated the corruption of America, that spends 
sleepless nights working one propagundr line 
after another, that poses behind a dozen 
fronts, that squirms and twists his wn> into 
those great American forces such as the 
church, the schools, and the ranks of labor.” 

Since those brave words were spoken. 2 
months ago, what turmoil and confusion has 
spread over the American scene. Crippling 
strikes, bitter factionalism, mutinous discon¬ 
tent in our armed forces, abject appeasement 
in our foreign policy, and semiparalysis in 
our domestic politics. Is all this merely 


fortuitous? Or is tliere a hidden luiiid, 
reaching out from afar to envenom our local 
problems and synchronize them in a mann<‘r 
which, unless sternly checked and consiiuc- 
tlvely dealt with, may make us heJples.s at the 
very moment when our strength and unity 
are mo.st needed in the world? 

My radio audience. I ask you gravely to 
ponder on all these things. 


Brotherhood 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. February 21, 1946 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily New of February 19, 
1946: 

DROTHERUOOD 

Tolerance i.s a virtue, but In the United 
States we need a much richer virtue than 
that. It l.s not enough that we should treat 
those of different rare oi different religion 
from ourselves with indifference or oven po¬ 
liteness. Unfortunately even that minimum 
standard of decency is not achieved by some 
people 

We need to cultivate in all our public and 
private relations the will to seek and know 
the best among ovir neighbors of all races, 
colors, and creeds: to appreciate and fo.*:tcr 
their good qualilie.s; to learn from them as 
readllv as to teach them: to become their 
friends and in truth their brothers and 
sisters, as befits the children of God. 

Thus is Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the 
Round Table of Christians and Jews, to cul¬ 
tivate brotherhood among the American peo¬ 
ple. The sponsors are asking for contribu¬ 
tions to a fund to promote brotherhood 
among the diverse elements of American llle, 
to promote research by competent sociologists 
into the cause ot the antagonisms and prej¬ 
udices that divide too many, and to find ways 
of eliminating these evils. 

This IS a good cause that merits tlie sup¬ 
port ct good people. 


This Speculative Fever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wi.sh to in.sert the following edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal on February 19. 1946: 

THIS EPECULATTVF FEVER 

It was time somebody talked frankly and 
foiTcfully to Congress about the “specula¬ 
tive fever” which Is rising in this country. 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles did 
the Job neatly in his appearance before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 

“This speculative fever.” said Bowles, “has 
developed largely because Congress has 
failed so far to reenact the price control 
law.” As long as there is a po.sslbillty that 
the law will be allowed to die June 30, or 
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that It may be weakened by amendment, 
there will be people who will buy goods or 
equities beyond their needs, or keep large 
Inventories, just to be protected "in case.” 

We know this is true. There Is evidence 
that many manufacturers are putting goods 
In storage, hoping Congress will fail to sup¬ 
port the price-control program We know 
that many consumers, believing runaway In¬ 
flation may be In the offing, are turning all 
their ready cash into commodities, regard¬ 
less ol their needs. We know that these 
tendencies, by Increasing already existing 
shortages, are making the Inflationary pres¬ 
sure greater. 

We know, too, that Congress could end 
this sorry game by the simple act of continu¬ 
ing the present price control law in effect for 
another year. If the people were assured 
that controls would not be taken off. they 
would drop theii panicky buying of goods and 
stocks, and manufacturers would cease stor¬ 
ing their flnished goods. 

What Is Congress stalling for anyway? 
Surely it means eventually to ca»Ty on with 
the protection of price controls. Why. then, 
does it not act now. before the speculative 
fever does more damage? 

CIO Discloses Its Salaries, Dues, Union 
Rules, Rights of Members 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. February 21. 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude a report made by the CIO as to its 
salaries, dues, union rules, and rights of 
members as it appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, February 10, 1946, un¬ 
der the heading, ‘‘CTO Discloses Its Sala¬ 
ries, Dues, Union Rules, Rights of Mem¬ 
bers,” together with a table by CIO show¬ 
ing finances and procedures of its unions. 

The CIO is to be congratulated for this 
act cf good faith. It inspires trust. 

The report follows: 

CIO DihCLosEs Its Salaries. Dues, Union 
Rules. Rights of Members 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

Washington. February 9.—Without wait¬ 
ing for congressional action on propo.salfi to 


force unions to disclose Information on their 
finances and the extent to which democratic 
practices prevail In them, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations made public today 
a comparative survey of the way In which Its 
30 affiliated unions account for their funds 
and run their affairs. 

The survey, made by the CIO Research De¬ 
partment. showed that 25 of the unions paid 
top salaries to their officers of $6,000 a year 
or less. Philip Murray, who draws no com¬ 
pensation as president of the CIO, receives 
the highest salary. $20,000 a year, as presi¬ 
dent of the United Steelworkers. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgam¬ 
ated Clothing Workers, is paid $15,000 an¬ 
nually. and Emil Rieve. president of the Tex¬ 
tile Workers Union, and Samuel Wolchok, 
president of the United Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Employees, receive $10,000 
each. The heads of all other CIO unions re¬ 
ceive less than $10,000 a year, according to 
the report. 

The salaries paid to the union lenders were 
contrasted with those drawn by executives 
of the industries with which the CIO has con¬ 
tracts. The report listed the highest salary 
paid by General Motors as $459,041 in 1943 
and by Bethlehem Steel as $221,645 In 1944. 

The great majority of CIO members pay 
union Initiation fees of less than $5. accord¬ 
ing to the survey. The general range is $2 
to $10. with one union, the Marine Engi¬ 
neers Bcncfieial Association, requiring $50. 

Twenty-seven unions levied no special as¬ 
sessments on their members last year, when 
the highest assessment reported was $2. 
Eight unions do ndt permit assessments, 
five vest the power to levy them in execu¬ 
tive boards and most others In a national 
convention or a membership referendum. 

Monthly dues were reported to be $1 to 
$1.50 for most workers, with about half the 
dues going to the intcniatlonal union and 
the rest retained by the local. The dues and 
initiation fees cover all collective bargain¬ 
ing'negotiations. strike benefits (except for 
special as.scssmcnts and fund-raising drives), 
publication of union journals and political 
activities, the CIO stated. 

It declared that every CIO union "carefully 
accounts" to its membership for all money 
spent and that .32 of the 36 unions publish 
detailed financial reports, which are avail¬ 
able not only to the members but also to the 
press and all other interested parties. 

In 31 cases regular audits are made by 
certified public accountants. In the other 
unions the auditing is done by officers or 
committees especially elected by the mem¬ 
bership, the CIO reported. 

RIGHTS OF membership 

No worker is barred from any CIO union 
because of race, color, sex, or creed, accord¬ 
ing to the report. However, the statistical 


table summarizing the findings of the re¬ 
search department indicates that the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association leaves the 
question of admission without discrimination 
to the discretion of Its locals. All other 
unions said that they prohibited such dis¬ 
crimination. 

There are no ‘‘second-class members” In 
the CIO and every member has full and equal 
voting rights, the CIO said. The officers of 
all International unions are elected by the 
memberthlp or by convention delegates se¬ 
lected by the membership, the report stated, 
and such elections are held annually or bi¬ 
ennially in every union except by thc^ United 
Retail. Wholesale and Department Store Em¬ 
ployees, which elects Its officers every 3 years. 

The supreme legislative body for CIO 
unions Is the international convention, held 
annually or biennially by 34 unions, the sur¬ 
vey disclosed. The other two unions hold 
conventions every 3 years. 

Convention sessions are generally open to 
the public and proceedings are published in 
full by 31 unions, it was stated. The re¬ 
maining 5 unions publish summaries or 
condensations of their proceedings. 

To safeguard the rights of individual mem¬ 
bers. the constitutions or bylaws of all 
unions provide that a member has a right 
to a hearing before he can be expelled, the 
CIO said. Thirty-three unions have the 
further stipulation that the member may 
appeal to the International convention be¬ 
fore expulsion becomes final. 

PUBT.ICATION OF RECORDS 

No effort was made in the survey to de¬ 
termine the total amount in union treas¬ 
uries. the number of organizers, and other 
officials employed, or the sums spent on 
organizing activities. But CIO officials said 
that moat of this information could be ob¬ 
tained from the published financial state¬ 
ments of the unions. 

In summing up Its findings, the CIO said: 

“This study docs not prove that all CIO 
unions are perfect—no human Institutions 
are. There is no way of compelling people 
to participate actively in their own organi¬ 
zations and protect their own democratic in¬ 
stitutions. Passing laws won’t help, either. 

“But the survey does demonstrate that CIO 
unions have provided a democratic frame¬ 
work. a constitution which insures basic 
democratic rights for all members. And It 
is clear today that the great mass of intius- 
trial workers, through their unions, have 
found the means of expressing their needs 
and desires. 

"Indeed, the speed with which the unions 
responded to the great unrest and economic 
uncertainty which workers experienced after 
the war ended is strong evidence of their 
democratic vigor.” 


Table of CIO showing finances and procedures of its unions 


Naiiif of union 

Annujil 
salary oi 
highest 
finid 
officer 

Initiation fee 

Monthly dues 

How doe.'i intorna- 
tionai report on 
recei[)(s and ex¬ 
penditures to 
nienihershiii'^ 

Arc internationaJ 
books audited 
and by whom? 

is fliioncial 
report 
published? 

How often ere 
inltTiiatiorml 
convciUionf 
held'' 

How often 
are offieer.s 
elected? 

Architects, onpiiu'ers, clieinisls. 


f 3 to $10, usually 

$1 to $ 2 . 50 , average 

Quarterly report 

ye.s, eertifled pub- 

Yes. 

Every 2 years 

Every 2 years. 

and technicians. 


$:c 

is $ 1 . 35 . 

to locals. 

lie accountants. 




Autoinoliilc workers___ 

0 , (NX) 

$2 to $16 .. 

$1 . 


do 


Annually 

Annually. 




to kicnl.H. 



Larbers and beauty culturLsts. 

4,680 

$3 to $25 . 

$1 to $4 . 

Statements issued 

Yes, Intcrnationai 

_do_ 

Every 2 years. 

Every 2 years. 





by accountant. 

auditor. 


Aninleanintcd clolhlnjr workers 

Ifi.OOO 

.$10 maximum_ 

Varies, irsually 

At convention .. 

Yes, eonvenfion 

.do.. 

.do. 

Do. 




$ 1.40 to $ 2.1 


committee and 









oertHlcd public 




American Communications Associ¬ 

4,680 

$1 to $20, depends 

$1 to $4 »«._. 

Published in un¬ 

accountant. 

Yes, oertifled pub¬ 

.do. 

-.---do-,.._ 

Do. 

ation. 


on earning.s. 


ion journal. 

lic accountant. 




Electrical, radio, and machine 

6,200 

$2 minimum, 

$1 minimum, us¬ 

Monthly state¬ 

Yas, trustees and 

For mem¬ 

Annually. 

Annually. 

workers. 


rarely more. 

ually $1.60. 

ment to locals. 

certified public 

bers. 



Farm equipment and metal work¬ 

6,000 

$2 to $16 . 

$1 to $ 1.60 . 

Quarterly by ex¬ 

accountant. 

Yes, oertifled pub¬ 

At conven¬ 

Every C yoars- 

Every 2 years. 

ers. 



ecutive board. 

lic accountant. 

tion. ' 

Federal workers,. 

6,000 

' $2 maximum, 

$ 1.60 maximum, 

At convention..... 

_do __ 

Yes. 

Annualiy.. .. 

Annifftlly. 



most pay $1. 

most pay $1. 



1 



^ Set by locals, usually voriGS ;rum ^15 to cents (er week. 


M Does depend on eominfs. 
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Nanu* of union 

Annual 
salary of 
highest 
ruiid 
officer 

Initiation fee 

Monthly dues 

How chM‘s interna¬ 
tional report on 
receipts and cx- 
ficfid it tires to 
membership? 

Are liilcrnalioTml 
b(K)ks audited 
and by whom? 

Is financial 
ri'port 
published? 

How often are 
international 
conventions 

held? 

How often 
ore ollicers 
elected? 

Fishormon and allied w’orkors_ 

$4. m) 

$10 maximum.... 

Pet bv locals, most 

Semiannual report 

Vos, certified pub 



Annually. 




:>() i*i‘nts to $1.25. 

by ciTtilied pub- 

lie aceouiitunt. 







he aecoiinlanl. 





Food, lobaeeo, and QRricullural 

4 ,040 

$.0 in union shop, 

$l.r>0 minimum. 

Seininiiniial report 

Yes. 

_do. 

Fverx '.'xcars 

F. very 2 vears. 

workers. 


$2 elsewhere. 


to executive 









board. 





Fur and leather workers. 

f., 200 

$1 and lip, as set 

$1.10 niiniinum 

Iiiternat lonni fl- 

Yes, flnanei* com- 

.... do. 

.do_ 

Do, 



liy locals. 


uanee eoinrnit- 

mittee and eerli- 








toe repularly 

lied public f:c- 








niidils.' 

count,-int 




Furnllnre workers....____ 

6, 720 

$2 to $15. 

$1 to .$2.. 

(piarlerlv reitcrt 


do 


Do. 




lo local.s. 

he accountnni. 



Cos, coke, and ehemkul workers... 

3,000 

$2 to $r), may bo 

$1 to $l.r)0. 


.. do 


rtd 

Do. 


waived. 



1 



niiiss, eernmir, and silica sand 

0, OOO 

$2 inininium. a 

1 percent of earn- 

Monthly report tc 

.do.... 

Tor n cm 

....do.. 

Do. 

workers 


f e w locals 

inp.s. 

locals. 


her*-. 





charpe more. 







Inland boa linen's union ol the 

(<) 

$10, iiiaxinnira_ 

$1 .f.O to $.3. 

rrifitied public 

.do. 

.\o. 

1 No eniixcn- 

Do. 

raeifie. 




a e e o ii n t a n t 



llOtl'- ' 






iinarterlv report 









lo loeaks. 





l.onp.slioremen and wareliousenieii. 

5, 980 

$1 toUO. 

Pel l»j loe.il.s. 1 

(,)u.nte*lv audit 

.do. 

Yes. 

Evei'v 2 Min'- 

Do. 





s''nt to loeaK. 



i 



4.840 

$32 « 

$2. 


_do_ 


' do 

Do. 




meetine^ and at 








• eiieral council. 





Marino enpincers 1 eiKdloial kj-fo- 

7. :00 

.•iTH). 

.$2 

irride. but is 

_do. . 

... do .. . 

.Vnniiall V_ 

Do. 

cintion. 




:i\aihiblc 





Marine and shipbuildinp vvoikers.. 

8, 000 

§2 to $10, Hiper 

$1.2.'). 

,\t conx’cntion_ 

.do.. 



Annually. 

cent raiv $2. 






NalionnI ninritiine union. 

7. 800 

$15*'.-. 

$2.50....J 

Monthly, in union 

Books open to 

....do. 

K.verv 2 ^(•at^. 

Kverv 2 warj. 





pi ess ' 

mend ers. 




Mine, mill, and smollor workers... 

G. 000 

$2 to $ia mo.s( 

$1 to nia;ontv 

Monthly report to 

Yes; eerlified pub¬ 

_do. 

Anniifillv_ 

Do. 



pay $2. 

$1 to $1.50. 

locals. 

lic aecountanl. 


* 


ATneriean newspapoi guild_ 

0. 7.00 

$1 to $10. 

$1 to $.').! 

(,'iiarti*rly, annunl- 

_do____ 

do 

do 

Do. 





Iv. let titled pub¬ 








lic aeeountant 









icport. 





Ofllre and professional workers_ 

7,800 

$2. 

$J..':o to $3.50. 

.\1 executive board. 

.do. 

_do_ 

Every 2 jears 

Do. 




Meetings and 







eon vent ion. 





Oil woikers... 

0, GOO 

$2 to $25. 

$2 to $.3, 95 percent 

M untidy state¬ 

....do. 

_do. 

Anniadiv 

Annually. 



pay $2, 

ment to locals. 




I’aekinpbouse workers_ 

4, :»oo 

$2 ». 

Pet by local, 95 per¬ 

8emianmiHi ie|)ort 

Yes; by auditor . 

... do. 

_tjo. 

Do. 




cent pay $1 .'■.0. 


IMaythings Icwclry, and novelly 

5. 200 

$2 to $10 00 I'cr- 

?.i pay $1, i), pay 

Sonnanniial audit 

Yes; by auditor 

.do. 

Evi'fy 2 y('ar,>; 

Every 2 years. 

Workers 


eent. locals 

$1.50. 

^enl to locals. 

and aeeountant. 






ehai'ge $2. 







Itelail, wholesale, and dejmi(iiieiil 

10,000 

$10. iriaximuin. 

$1 to 14. 

Rcfiort at each 

Yes; auditor etui 


Evetj .tji'ais 

Every 3 >ears. 

store eiiiployt'cs. 


overage is $f». 


executive bouid 

irrtifled pid In 








meeting. 

accountant. 




Itiibber workers_ . . 

4, MK) 

$2. 

$1. 

(.quarterly audit 

Yes; eertitied 

_do...... 

Aiiinially_ 

Annually. 





sent to locals. 

lie Hceoiiiilanl. 


Shoeworkers_ 

,0, 2(X) 

$2, minimum_ 

$1. ininimuin •. 

t^iiai telly report 

.do. 

do 

Every 1 >cnr,-. 

|< V4'rv \ Dare 





to loeais. 



^ 1 J ^ J LiH 

Plate, county, and inuiii(i|nl 

5,0CK) 

$1 to $5, most pay 

$1 to $2, most pnj 

Penuinmiul report 

-.-.do. 

No. 

.do. 

l.)o. 

w inkers. 


$1. 

$l.r)(). 

lolodils. 



1 


t leelv oi'kers__ . 

:'o, m 

$3. 

$1 to $1.50. 

f'et Idled publu 

_do.. 

Yes 

--do--. 

Do. 




i.irmiitaiit te- 








poit to loeais. 





btoiu and allied produitswoikeis . 

3. 000 

^5 min in mm . 

U.25 *«__ 

\nnua! report to 

_vlo.. 

Toi locals.. 

1- vei y 3 V ( P.t ‘■ 

Do.>- 





1 ,eal o/lieer.s. 





'J'extile workers'union_ . 

10, 0(H) 

$l to $10 . 

$1 nmiunum, most 

At convention_ 

....do_ 

Ye .. 

1') V'ei V 2 v (in s 

Do. 



])ay $1.50. 





'^rmiiKporl serx lee eiiiploxees 

4,000 

$5. 

$1.50_ 

iiai terlv leport 

_do.. 

do 

.do. 

Do. 




lo locals. 




^J'ninsport workers' union. 

200 

$3.... 

$1.25 to .$t.75 _ 

.'-'eTi’ianiiual relM)rl 

_do. 

....do. ! 

_ do . 

Do. 





Id loeais. 





ANoodwoi ker.s__ 

.0, 200 

$5 11 . . 

$1 luinimiim. 

t; U..I lerly lepoi t 

_<lo . ...1 

do_ 

.Viinmdlv 

Do. 





to loeais. 

1 




IM itiirniiin duos actually lifi cents wo«'kly, ilh cents weekly asicMilar j»or cai>ita 
tax. Ill a fi'W locals due.s arc based oti a poroontape of carniny.s. 

^ rortiflcd public acooiintaiit submits semiannual iei»ort to executive board. 

* No rull-time international ollicers. 

‘ Annual conference of executive council is central jiolicy body; its recommendations 
are subnuttc'd to member.ship refeietnlum. 

® JIel|)S to cover burial benefit, .sbipwiick bciicfU, hospital benefit, etc. 

^ Alsf) semiannually and anminlly. 

» A le^s• locals add additional fees for special purposes, none charge more than $r». 


IVIinimum dui'S actually cent weekly, wdth la cents weekly as lepmlar per capita 
tax. 

" A few’ locals ebarpe Sl.HO (with spi'cial permis'-ion of international) 

" International Irecpiently reduces ehaiee m case of new local- 

I'n'sideiit ami seeietary-treasurer e\ery i: ji'ais, x lee pieMdeiit and executive 
I oanl every y<-ar. 

Majontx of locals make no char; e. 

*• l>ucs dejn’ml on I'arnirips. 


Costa Rica: A Rural Democracy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, In 
moving to have the article, Costa Rica: 
A Rural Democracy, from the Washing¬ 
ton maga 2 Liiie, World Affairs, Inserted in 


the Appendix to the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to say a word about the con¬ 
structive. wartime work of my friend, 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, educator, author, 
and lecturer, in winning valuable friends 
for the United States of America among 
our good neighbors in South and Central 
America. This article on Costa Rica, 
which I am submitting for the attention 
of the Congress, bears the impress of all 
the qualities of high-minded friendship 
which is a gift most attractive to those 
citizens in Latin America who con¬ 
tributed to the victory of the United Na¬ 
tions. In describing Costa Rica as a 
rural democracy, Dr. Thorning, one of 


our most accurate scholars, emphasizes 
the importance of enlightened principles 
of social justice for the masses of farm¬ 
ers. miners, and industrial workers in the 
other American Republics and Canada. 
At the same time, this Maryland apostle 
for the good-neighbor policy points out 
that good health among the little chil¬ 
dren throughout Latin America is a 
starting point for inter-American friend¬ 
ship. Although the problems and handi¬ 
caps of climate, altitude, and food 
naturally impede orderly socio-economic 
progress, it is evident from die artirlc of 
Dr. Thorning that our friends in Latin 
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America cannot only overcome these dif¬ 
ficulties, but also furnish us some pat¬ 
terns for imitation in our own country. 
The article speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

COSTA rica: a rttral democracy 
(By Dr. Joseph P. Thornii 4 T, of Maryland) 

Costa Rica Is one of the most thoroughly 
democratic states of the Western Hcml- 
ephere. Although Its people are predomi¬ 
nantly Spanish, often described superllcially 
as unfitted for self-government, they have 
managed to create a republic notable for 
orderliness. Surrounded by countries where 
agitation, unrest, and even revolutions 
abound. Casta Ricans seem to have discov¬ 
ered the formula for quiet, unspectacular 
progress. Costa Rica (or Rich Coast) lives 
up to its name as a region rich in the best 
values realizable In a rural democracy. 

Evolution of rural democracy in Costa 
Rica stems from diverse causes: 

1. Relatively wide distribution of land 
ownership. 2. Fairly homogeneous white 
population. 3. Deep, practical interest in 
education. 4. Climate unspoiled by extremes 
of altitude or temperature. 5. Expanding 
birth rate. 6. Well-balanced economy, with 
Imports never greatly in excess of exports. 

Redistribution of land, described as “the 
perennial football of Lutin-Amencan poli¬ 
tics,” has constituted the basis for democ¬ 
racy. In 1572, while children of the original 
conqulstadores were still in the land, the 
65 Spanish families In and around Cartago, 
Co.sta Rica’s pioneer community, faced an 
agonizingly painful dilemma: Either they 
would have to plow their own fields and 
produce their own grains, fruits, and vege¬ 
tables, or they would be doomed. In other 
parts of Hispanic America, proud, though 
penniless, hidalgos and swineherds rc.sorted 
to the Importation of slaves and to tenant 
farming to escape the fancied indignity of 
manual labor. Vast estates In Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, and Guatemala, still intact, bear 
testimony to the tenacity of a landed aris¬ 
tocracy. 

In Co.sta Rica alone was the dilemma re¬ 
solved in favor of pensonnl service. Only 
there did Spaniards (or Portuguese) turn 
their backs upon the delights of the bower¬ 
like hacienda, where lords and ladles of the 
manor adorned the center of a multicolored 
picture whose frame was compounded of the 
sweat, blood, and anguish of thousands of 
Negroes, Indians, mulaltues. quadroons, octa- 
roons, and mestizos. They elected to do farm 
work themselves, perhaps not so much be- 
cauf.e of virtue or 1 unsighted wi.sdom but be¬ 
cause they saw slave merchants were uninter¬ 
ested in a remote market where the profits 
would be infinitesimal compared to fortunes 
to be gained In the lusli fields of Cuba. Santo 
Domingo, and Brazil. They tilled the soil and 
built their homes without field hands or 
house boys. As a result, they formed a de¬ 
mocracy of small farmers, each working his 
own acres w’ithout loss of self-respect or social 
prestige. 

Was it fate that the subsoil of the “rich 
coast” contained no mineral wealth, either In 
“black gold” or its more ancient rival? While 
other pioneers dashed oil In mad pursuit of 
silver, emeralds, platinum, or diamonds, Costa 
Rlcan.s remained loyal to the land. Until 
the 1820’s, the country, although ruffled by 
occasional political storms, managed to lay 
foundations for a sane, self-governing com¬ 
munity In the era of independence. 

Then in 1825, when Spanish domination 
had become history, they w’erc the first Latin 
Americans to find foreign markets for coffee, 
A suitably prolonged dry season, mild tem¬ 
peratures, and porous volcanic soil made a 
perfect combination. But Costa Ricans were 
quick to take the Initiative Opportunity 
came because they had exploited the soil 


rather than their fellow men. They now had 
a crop to export and to tax. The coffee rush 
was on and, by 1829, coffee had become the 
chief product, a pre-eminence it retains, 
Costa Rican coffee not only enjoys primacy 
among tropical crops of the home economy; 
it maintains a superiority of aroma and taste 
everywhere. Colombians alone have a right 
to dispute this claim. 

It may be appropriate to Insert two foot¬ 
notes on coffee culture in middle America. 
Tlie first person to Introduce the plant to 
this part of the world was a parish priest, 
Padre Felix Velarde. He brought In some 
seed from the Antilles, where the Arabian 
variety was making a good showing. In this 
Way, Padre F611x gave Costa Rica her motto: 
In hos signo vlnces. It was a peaceful vic¬ 
tory, based on widely distributed land own¬ 
ership and a highly specialized coffee culture. 

The second item is equally interesting. 
Early in the last century, a widow, Ramona 
Jimenez de Peralta, found herself penniless, 
wMth seven young children. A charming lady 
of good family, she might easily have cap¬ 
tured another man and played a brilliant role 
in “la gran vlda de salon" (the career of a 
stylish society matron). Instead, Dona Ra¬ 
mona tamed the Jungle. This meant plung¬ 
ing into the wilderness around Cartago, with 
“a compass in one hand and a machete in the 
other.” The widow succeeded where men 
had failed. Thanks to her intelligence and 
Industry, sugarcane, coffee trees, and cattle 
began to thrive in the clearings carved out 
of tropical underbrush. Her fame still clings 
to the land, enriching the democratic tradi¬ 
tions. 

Prior to her project, the section around 
Turrialha had been notorious ns a wild and 
rugged terrain, hostile to man. Today it is 
rich, alluvial soil, where almost every fruit, 
grain, bush, and tree growuble In the tropics 
can be cultivated. Here, in and around Tur- 
rialba, authorities of other American repub¬ 
lics, including the United States, have estab¬ 
lished the Institute W'hich employs scientists 
and research workers in the cause of bigger 
and better harvests. Large fruit companies 
have a huge stake in this center. 

Although banana culture, coffee, and vege¬ 
table production rank high at the Institute 
of Tropical Agriculture, other experiments 
are under w'ay. for example, to raise a species 
of henequen (.suggested substitute lor munila 
hemp) that, like the far eastern product, will 
resist rot in salt water. Research workers at 
Turrialha Intend to concentrate upon indus¬ 
trial commodities ns well ns foods or bever¬ 
ages. Wnr In the Pacific focused Interest on 
the Institute's expcrlmentation.s with rubber, 
drugs, tropical v/oods, and chemicals uselul 
against tropical disease. 

There is no race conflict in Costa Rican 
rural democracy. Nor is there any appreciable 
race consciousness. The small colored group 
Introduced by the United Fruit Co. from Ja¬ 
maica confined Itself largely to the coastal 
banana plantations. More recently, due to a 
blight which destroyed many banana trees, 
some Negro workers have migrated to the 
Pacific coast or settled In remote highland 
areas. At the Spanish conquest not more 
than 8,000 Indians Inhabited this region. 
Tlielr descendants are now on reservations. 

When banana disease limited work on the 
fertile Atlantic side, the colored people 
showed remarkable adaptability. Dropped 
from the pay rolls of the big American fruit 
corporations, the Negroes resorted to sub¬ 
sistence farming. Thanks to a few fruit trees, 
melon patches, kitchen gardens, and a flock 
of chickens, one-time field hands are making 
a good living. Impartial observers declare 
that colored workers are the most successful 
growers in middle America. Instead of wast¬ 
ing their substance In agitation and revolt, 
they have transformed disaster into oppor¬ 
tunity for service. 

The third factor Is education. It has been 
remarked that Costa Rica has more teachera 
than soldiers. This Is an understatement. 


Whereas there are thousands of educators, on 
the primary and secondary school levels, there 
are hardly 600 in the armed forces. Including 
the military hand. Costa Rica with Uruguay 
boasts of the least Illiteracy In Latin America. 

Costa Rica falls squarely In the tropics. 
Nevertheless, the climate is notable for mod¬ 
eration. 

Throughout all middle America, the heat, 
except on the seacoasts, is tempered by alti¬ 
tude, and nov/here more equitably than In 
Costa Rica. On the Caribbean side, average 
elevation extends from 2,100 to 6,900 feet 
above sea level. On the Pacific side, the 
figures taper off to r,476 to 4,900 feet. Con¬ 
trasted with the 7,500 average of the Valley 
of Mexico, the moderate altitude of Costa 
Rica is much more favorable to human effort. 
San Jos^, like Caracas, Venezuela, haa per¬ 
petual spring. Days are warm, followed by 
cool breezes at night. About 75 percent of the 
population has strung itself out, cre.scent- 
wise, in this highland nuclear zone. It is, in 
truth, a tierra tcmplndn, free from debilitat¬ 
ing extremes. 

Another cause of prosperity Is the birth 
rate. The population, although not expand¬ 
ing on the scale of Puerto Rico, shows a steady 
Increase. There are no oversize cities. San 
JoBf', the capital and seat of of the national 
university, has 65,000 inhabitants, while Car¬ 
tago, the pioneer settlement, has half that. 
Neverthele.ss, the population density near 
those two Cities, 260 per square mile, is almost 
unique in Latin America. While the popula¬ 
tion increase.*; there, farmen and stock rais¬ 
ers push toward uncxploited lands on the 
periphery. It is a region of expanding pioneer 
settlements, of people vigorously at w’ork 
transforming empty country Into ranches and 
homes. 

If there were more areas like this In Ibero- 
America, so much land would not b? bare and 
not Eo many rural communltlet. would remain 
Isolated. One illustration of pioneer spirit is 
visible at Irazu, where at an elevation of 9,800 
feet cattle and potatoes furnish a livelihood. 
While families multiply in the hinterland, 
there Is a constant replenishment of the 
fovintain of life at the center. At Turnalba, 
site of an ancient mission with an altitude of 
2,000 feet, the population grew from 1,068 in 
1883 to 21,000 in 1936. Although this is 
spectacular, it does suggest that healthy chil¬ 
dren and prosperity go hand in hand, pro¬ 
vided that sanitation, education, and mod¬ 
erate living arc a national concern. Every 
child born in the Republic has a decent 
chance to grow strong, learn, and work ihe 
land. 

The final factor In the orderly develop¬ 
ment is a well-balaneed economy. In 1938, 
the Republic exported 2 percent of the coffee 
in Latin America; 10 percent of the baiuinus; 
and 4 percent of the cacao. Considering its 
size, about that of West Virginia, and its pop¬ 
ulation, about 650,000—hardly that of Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis.—one must agree that Costa 
Rica Is diversifying agriculture to the limit. 
In 1939 coffee constituted 51 percent of nil 
exports; bananas 21 percent; cacao 13 per¬ 
cent, while the lowland cattle ranchers car¬ 
ried on a profitable commerce with highland 
planters and city dwellers. In recent years, 
the cacao industry has taken up some slack 
in the banana trade. Most foreign business 
Is with the United States, which in 1939 ab¬ 
sorbed 46 percent of exports and supplied 58 
percent of Imports. Costa Ricans are our 
good customers os well as good neighbors. 
The United States market rounds out the 
Costa Rican national economy. 

The country’s Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Francisco de Paula Gutierrez, has 
summed up the situation: “We citizens of 
Costa Rica have learned two things: 1, the 
efficacy of evolution by enlightened law; 2, 
the importance of free elections. ^ 

“The labor code was based on the preamble 
of part III of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
social doctrines of the Catholic Church as 
expressed in the encyclicals Rerum Novarum, 
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Quadrageslmo Anno and Divini Redemptorls, 
and the Social Code ot Mallnes. We aim to 
give property owners, farmers, and working¬ 
men a square deal, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of this social teaching." 

Under President Teodoro Plcado. coopera¬ 
tion of the farmers of Costa Rica with the 
United Nations’ war efforts was intensified. 
Asparagus, tomatoes, sweet peppers, bananas, 
and oranges were flown to the armed services 
in the Canal Zone in less than 3 hours. 

The Island of Cocos, off the Pacific coast, 
figures in postwar plans for naval and air de¬ 
fense of the hemisphere. Experts from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
cooperate with fruit and vegetable growers, 
supplying choice seeds and new tools. It is 
hoped that greater cooperation can be de¬ 
veloped in education. 

In a recent conversation, Ambassador 
Gutierrez, waxing enthusiastic about the 
plain virtues of his people, described the 
Jeep Incident. During the presidency of 
Dr. Rafael Angel Calderdn Guardia, the Ban 
Jose public demanded a demonstration in 
celebration of enactment of the social-secur¬ 
ity laws. Of course, the chief magistrate was 
a central figure. President Calderdn Guardia 
was escorted to a Jeep that happened to be 
handy. 

Amid shouting and good-natured laughter, 
the Jeep rolled down the principal avenue. 
Suddenly, to avoid the headquarters of the 
Diarlo de Costa Rica, the newspaper organ 
of the rival (Democratic) party, the Jeep was 
detoured two squares to emerge in front of 
the modest palace of Archbishop Victor 
Sanabria, famed for his advocacy of an an¬ 
nual family v/age for workers. In response 
to the shouts ol the crowd. Archbishop Sana¬ 
bria strode out on the balcony of his resi¬ 
dence, gave a short speech and then was 
accorded a place of honor in the Jeep. Ac¬ 
cording to Ambassador Guti6rrez, no more 
democratic conveyance could have been 
Imagined. Certainly, it may be conceded 
that the Jeep was an Improvement on the 
Mercedes-Benz and Flat limousines in which 
Europe’s dictators paraded. In the hierarchy 
of values, the Jeep begins at the bottom. 
It Is a vehicle as much at home In country 
as in city. In that sense, it typifies the spirit 
of Costa Rica’s rural democracy. 


Statement on Proposed Amendments to 
the Marketing Agreement Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 15, 1945, I introduced H. R. 
5496, a bill to amend the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act relating to 
marketing agreements and orders. These 
marketing agreement and order provi¬ 
sions in their present form were incor¬ 
porated into the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 by the amendatory act known 
as the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. Many programs under such 
marketing agreements and orders have 
been carried out under the act and such 
programs are now regarded as essential 
to maintenance of proper price levels for 
producers. 

The bill has two major objectives. 
First, it clarifies and strengthens the ex¬ 
isting law so as to provide for marketing 
agreements and orders that would estab¬ 
lish and maintain minimum standards of 


quality and maturity and Inspection re¬ 
quirements of agricultural commodities 
and their products at all times if such 
orderly marketing would be in the public 
interest. Second, it provides a method 
lor making the act applicable to other 
agricultural commodities which are now 
excluded from the act whenever this will 
advance the interests of producers and 
whenever such action is favored by a 
majority of producers voting in a refer¬ 
endum. 

Under the existing act, marketing 
agreements and orders may include, 
among other provisions, minimum qual¬ 
ity, maturity, and inspection require¬ 
ments, but these are operative only when 
the price of the agricultural commodity 
is not in excess of the parity price level 
during the season. In consequence such 
requirements have become inoperative 
and been suspended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture when prices have risen 
above parity. Minimum quality, ma¬ 
turity, and inspection requirements do 
not nece.ssarily have any direct relation¬ 
ship to maintenance of parity prices. It 
is in the public interest to keep off the 
interstate market at all times immature 
or low quality fruits, vegetables, and 
other agricultural commodities, even 
though at a particular time the price 
of the commodity may be at or above 
parity. The farmer is thereby protected 
from unfair competition from culls and 
immature products, and the consumer 
obtains a better product. Maturity 
standards frequently increavse the supply 
harvested for larger yields are obtained 
when the product is fully matured. 

The bill does not in any way modify 
the existing provisions of the act pro¬ 
viding that those order requirements 
directly affecting price levels as, for 
example, marketing and purchasing 
quotas, shall be operative only when 
prices are not in excess of the parity price 
level during the season. 

The act now provides for the establish¬ 
ment by a marketing order of an agency 
for the administration of provisions of 
the order. However, these indu.stry com¬ 
mittees cannot carry out their functions 
at all times since assessments for agency 
expenses can be made only when prices 
for the commodity are not in exce.ss of 
the parity price level during the season. 
Since the bill provides for order provi¬ 
sions relating to minimum standards of 
quality and maturity and inspection re¬ 
quirements that may be operative at all 
times, it is necessary that the agency 
administering the order be able to func¬ 
tion at all times. Also, it is obvious that 
industry committees administering an 
order must operate continuously if com¬ 
petent employees and adequate records 
are to be available. In consequence, the 
bill provides that the assessment of 
agency expenses may be made through¬ 
out the period the marketing order is in 
effect and irrespective of whether par¬ 
ticular provisions of the order are 
suspended or have become inoperative. 

Under the bill assessments may be 
made, as heretofore, for the maintenance 
and functioning of such agencies. In 
addition, the bill provides for assess¬ 
ments for such purposes as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, pursuant to the 
order, determine to be appropriate, and 
in such amounts as the Secretary may 


find reasonable and likely to be incurred 
by the agency during the period specified 
by the Secretary, The Secretary there¬ 
fore retains ample authority to control 
agency budgets and to prevent wasteful 
or unnecessary expenditures. At the 
same time when a project arises that the 
Secretary determines is appropriate to 
the better functioning cf the order, he 
may permit assessments and agency ex¬ 
penditures for the purposes of such 
projects. 

Under the present act marketing orders 
can be issued only for a limited group 
of commodities and their products, 
namely, milk; fruits—excluding fruits 
for canning other than olives, and ex¬ 
cluding apples other than Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho apples; pecans; wal¬ 
nuts; tobacco: vegetables—excluding 
vegetables for canning other than aspar¬ 
agus: soybeans: hops; honey bees; and 
naval stores. Many aspects of the im¬ 
pending surplus problem could be met 
through marketing orders, particularly 
by the various types of quota provisions 
permitted by the present act to be in¬ 
corporated in such orders. By handling 
surplus problems in such fashion, 
farmers can take on responsibility for 
management of their own affairs and for 
controlling surpluses and the necessity 
for subsidies, loans, and other forms of 
surplus relief is minimized. The flexi¬ 
bility of marketing orders gives consider¬ 
able room for different methods in deal¬ 
ing with surplus problems and for adap¬ 
tation of control methods to the peculiar 
needs of various diverse agricultural 
commodities and products. 

As we approach a period when farm 
surpluses will again recur, it is vitally 
important to be prepared to prevent 
these surpluses from wrecking farm 
prices. The Government is already obli¬ 
gated to support farm prices of numer¬ 
ous eligible agricultural commodities at 
not less than 90 percent of parity prices 
for at least another 3 years under the 
Steagall Act. These commitments to 
farmers must be fully carried out. The 
enactment of this legislation will provide 
additional means of carrying out these 
price-support guaranties to farmers and 
in safeguarding them against ruinous 
price declines. 

The bill, therefore, makes marketing 
orders available for all commodities sub¬ 
ject to certain carefully restricted limi¬ 
tations. The bill does not automatically 
extend the act to all commodities, but 
authority is given the Secretary to extend 
it to any additional commodities or prod¬ 
ucts, or to regional or market classifica¬ 
tions thereof, on the basis of two deter¬ 
minations to be made by him—first, that 
the extension of the act to the partic¬ 
ular commodity, product, or regional or 
market classification thereof, would more 
effectively advance the interests of pro¬ 
ducers pursuant to the declared policy, 
and second, that such extension is ap¬ 
proved or favored by a majority of the 
producers voting in a referendum con¬ 
ducted by the Secretary for the purpose. 
Strong farmers' cooperatives are essen¬ 
tial to the adequate working of market¬ 
ing orders, and in such a referendum 
such cooperatives would vote in the same 
manner as in the other referendums now 
provided by the act. The action of the 
Secretary in extending the act to any 
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commodity, product, or regional or mar¬ 
ket classification thereof, would not 
mean that a marketing order would 
thereby be in effect for the commodity. 
It would mean only that the act was 
available for the control of such com¬ 
modity, product, or regional or market 
classification thereof, through a mar¬ 
keting order, and that thereafter a mar¬ 
keting order could be formulated and 
made effective through the detailed pro¬ 
cedures already specified in the act. 

The special provisions relating to milk 
now found in the act are left unchanged. 

The bill is enabling legislation only. 
By its provisions farmers would be en¬ 
abled at oil times, if they were willing 
to assume the responsibility, to control 
through the marketing-order mechanism 
the minimum standards of quality and 
maturity of their agricultural commodi¬ 
ties sent to market. Consumers would 
be given this additional protection 
against low quality, immature, and in¬ 
edible agricultural commodities. By en¬ 
actment of the bill the surplus problem 
already faced by agriculture in the case 
of some commodities, and certain to 
mount as present expanded markets 
recede, could be met in substantial 
measure. 


OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 

or 

HON. ROYO. WOODRUFF 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18.1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker. If 
there is any doubt of the necessity of re¬ 
vising some of the price schedules by the 
OPA, a perusal of the following letter and 
list of food items together with prices in 
1941 and 1946 will prove the case; 


LAN.SING. Mien., February 20. 1946. 
Hon. Roy Woodruff, 

Congressman From Michigan, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Roy; I am enclosing some compara¬ 
tive figures on foodstuff which should be of 
Interest to you. 

Frankly, I don’t know where we’re going to 
land. How can hotel restaurants, or other 
food purveyors, make a go of it when raw food 
costs continue to increase but our retail 
prepared food prices must remain under 
celling as of April 4-10, 1943. 

Very truly yours, 

Bruce. 


Item 

1941 

1946 

Increase 

fitewinp chickens. 

Crnfit per 
pound 
22 

CentepeT\ 

pound 

39 

Percent 

77 

I’eanul butter. 

m 

2 S 

194 

Cablmpc.. 

4 

6 

fiO 

Michipnn potatoes_ 

1.3 

3.24 

149 

Applies. 

1 ft 

13H 

170 

Collet*. 



fiO 

Epp.s, tticdiurn Omde H_ 

Orahnm crackers. 

n? 

>3.5 

106 

m 

17 

126 

Noodles. 

10 

19 

90 

Rinso, large package. 

Wi 

2 ft 

ftl 

Hsms, string half. 

23 

1 86 

6 f> 

Lamb roast, shoulder. 

10 

2 ft 

66 

Bet‘f tongue. 

Ifi 

3ft 

m 

Bugar. 

4115 

fi®<0 

23 

Pure lard. 

716 

17H 

13.S 

Prunes. 

8^6 


117 


J Cell It, pfi dozen. 


The above comparative price figures are 
taken from actual newspaper advertising of 
the foodstuffs listed in the Bay City, Mich., 
area. 

How can hotels continue to prepare and 
sell food under their ceiling if commodities 
costs are not also controled? 


Brotherhood at Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the follow¬ 
ing address made by me on Sunday. Feb¬ 
ruary 17,1946, at a regional meeting held 
under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teachers Association at the Gloucester 
City (N. J.) High School Auditorium; 

Brotherhood at Home and Abroad 

In selecting brotherhood as a theme for 
thoughtful consideration In meetings such 
as this, at this time, and throughout the 
Nation, the parent-teacher association has 
directed our attention to a force that can be 
as dynamic for good as the atomic bomb now 
is for destruction. 

Words cannot express the tremendous in¬ 
fluence for good that would result if the 
spirit of brotherhood was given full play In 
our individual lives, in the life of the Nation, 
and. in the affairs of the world. 

With Its acceptance as the rule and guide 
of our individual, national, and International 
actions, there would be an elimination of 
greed and selAshness, intolerance, and 
bigotry and domination of the weak by the 
strong. In their place would be found 
equity, justice, honesty of purpose, under¬ 
standing and acknowledgement of the rights 
of others. The sum total of these beneficent 
results would be peace. Peace in our Indi¬ 
vidual lives, and peace in national and inter¬ 
national affairs. 

There is no greater need today in this time 
of unrest and uncertainty, both at home and 
abroad, than an acceptance and cxempllflca- 
tlon of the spirit of true brotherhood. 

MEANING OF BROTHERHOOD 

What do we mean by brotherhood? What¬ 
ever the answer that may be given, no matter 
how differently expressed or phrased, the re¬ 
sult would always be the same, namely, doing 
unto others what we would that they do unto 
us. This is all inclusive. It Is all embracing. 
It is right by whatever standard is applied. 
It Includes the best in every creed. It pro¬ 
vides a common meeting ground for all men 
of peace and good will. 

Centuries have passed and great changes 
have come in all the activities of life since 
the Prince of peace—the Master Teacher— 
Jesus Christ—gave utterance to the words— 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them, for this Is the 
law and the prophets.** Notwithstanding the 
passing of time with all Its changes, and the 
complexity of our present-day life, the force 
and the logic of those words, constituting the 
true spirit of brotherhood, remain as effectual 
as a means of solving our numerous and 
varied problems today as when spoken cen¬ 
turies ago to a people whose life and habits 
were less complex than our own. The words 
He uttered, these words so well named—**The 
Golden Rule*’—remain today words of wis¬ 
dom and point the way for the settlement of 
all human dUflculties, 


WOULD BOI,VX PRESENT-DAY DIFFICULTIES 

Think in terms of the numerous disturb¬ 
ances that now exist in our land, in other 
lands, and, between nations. What is the 
cause of all these disturbances? Determine 
for yourselves what you consider to be the 
cause. Having done so. then apply as a means 
of solution—the spirit of true brotherhood as 
defined in the words of the Golden Rule: 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.’’ Would It not 
solve each difficulty if each of the contending 
parties applied this principle? Of course it 
would. The fogs and mists that now sur¬ 
round us would disappear as before the rays 
of the morning sun. 

If the spirit of true brotherhood should be 
Bcceptea and exemplifled in the affairs of 
men and of nations that which now disturbs 
us domestically and In world affairs would 
disappear. It would solve our economic 
problems. It would create tolerance and 
understanding. It would protect the weak 
from the aggression of the strong It would 
eliminate selHshness and greed that bring 
conflict between nations. It would make 
the world a better place in which to live. 

This being true. then, we must acknowl¬ 
edge that the parent-teachers have struck the 
key note, the basic principle, that mu.st un¬ 
derlie and inspire all efforts to promote bet¬ 
ter understanding between people and na¬ 
tions. when it emphasizes, today, throughout 
the Nation the importance of brotherhood. 

BROTHERHOOD—FUNDAMENTAL NEED OF WORLD 

Today tne spirit of .brotherhood between 
nations Is the funaamental need of the 
world. The future peace, security, and wel¬ 
fare of the world depends upon the extent 
to which its principles, based upon equality 
of man, is recognized, and, governments are 
founded. 

It was to accomplish this ideal of brother¬ 
hood. namely, equality of man, that America 
has participated in two World Wars. We 
have given unstintedly of our wealth, re¬ 
sources, the precious lives of our young 
manhood. The principles enunciated In the 
Atlantic Charter were the principles that 
underlie true brotherhood among nations, 
and make for peace and security In the 
world. 

We did not engage In World War I and 
World War II to advance the prestige of any 
king, monarch, or dictator. We did not seek 
territorial or material gain. We did not seek 
anything that was material In charnct<‘r. We 
fought for a spiritual ideal—equality and 
the principles of brotherhood to be applied 
between nations and peoples. 

Notwithstanding victory has crowned our 
efforts, we see throughout the world a spirit 
of deep unrest Instead of the tranquillity 
that should come with peace. Pear In its 
most aggravated form still prevails. Why Is 
this the case? The answer Is simple. Be¬ 
cause the large nations, the strong nations, 
the powerful nations, are using their 
strength and power to dominate smaller 
nations, thereby destroying the principles 
of equality and brotherhood for which the 
war was fought. 

DUTY OP AMERICA 

What is the duty of America under these 
circumstances? Our duty is plain. We 
have no right to equivocate, no right to 
appease, no right to haul down the flag that 
stands for liberty, justice, freedom, and de¬ 
mocracy, based upon principles of world 
brotherhood and the equality of man. It 1& 
cowardly to do so. It breaks faith with 
those who have died, and yet I regret to say 
that this has been In a large measure our 
course of action since VJ-day. 

America—and I say it with a feeling of 
shame—has stood by and permitted, If not 
actually participated in, the wrong and in¬ 
justice than has been heaped upon Poland, 
our honored ally. Likewise, *we have stood 
by and. permitted the Balkan and the Baltic 
states, Palestine, Iraq, Iran, India, Indo- 
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China, and Korea to bo deprived of that 
freedom of expression that was guaranteed 
under the Atlantic Charter. Why have we, 
the strongest Nation In the world, the Nation 
that contributed most to the winning of the 
war. kept quiet and permitted our allies, de¬ 
pendent though they have been and still are 
upon us, to destroy, repeal, and make Ineffec¬ 
tive the principles of equality, Justice, de¬ 
mocracy. and world brotherhood for which 
we fought and sacrificed? 

MORAL LEADERSHIP OP AMERICA 

In the First World War, America, through 
Woodrow Wilson, provided a spiritual leader¬ 
ship. based upon principles of equity and 
Justice, that rallied the strength of the em¬ 
battled nations and revitalized those who 
were the victims of that struggle. His Four¬ 
teen Points became the rallying cry of the 
oppressed and the discouraged. They saw 
Wilson as someone striving to achieve a 
peaceful world based upon the principles of 
equality of men and world brotherhood. 
However, history may record Its conception of 
Wilsonian Ideals, it must be granted that for 
at least a moment it seemed possible for even 
our allies In that struggle to rise to this 
American idealistic position. Unfortunately, 
the vision faded, and with its disappearance 
another world war became inevitable in the 
gloom of that failure. 

World War II broke upon a world bank¬ 
rupt in Idealism and that had forgotten or 
discarded the principles of brotherhood. 
Again the cry of distress from the oppressed 
brought forth from America a new expres¬ 
sion of ideals to provide future peace and 
security, based upon the principles of broth¬ 
erhood. It came in the form of the Atlantic 
Charter—based upon principles of equality, 
freedom, and democracy. It was embodied in 
a resolution and adopted by all of the United 
Nations on January 1, 1942. It became the 
rallying point against oppression through¬ 
out the world. It brought hope and cour¬ 
age to the distressed. It provided the ideal¬ 
ism that brought the people of America, 
wholeheartedly and unreservedly, into the 
confiict. 

Today, however, even after victory has been 
won, we see these recognized principles of 
true brotherhood treated lightly, even con¬ 
temptuously by nations who gave them their 
support and approval. This should not be. 
It is wrong. It violates every principle of 
right and Justice. These basic principles must 
not be dismissed as mere words that were 
uttered to gain an end, and the end having 
been achieved can be discarded and forgotten. 
We must never forget that the principles, 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter, marched 
with our armies. They sailed with our fleets. 
They flew with our eagles. And they sleep 
with our honored dead. It is the duty of 
America to relight the torch of liberty and 
brotherhood that those who fought and died 
shall not have died in vain. 

Now is the time for America to reassert her 
claim to the moral leadership of the world. 
With victory gained, it is our duty to demand 
that the principles for which we fought shall 
be recognized by everyone, especially our 
allies. This Is not a time for the rebirth of 
blocs, power politics, seizure of territory, es¬ 
tablishment of regimes upon a basis of force 
rather than the will of the governed. We owe 
it to the men who have died in the name of 
America on the battlefields of this war to keep 
the faith for which they fought. To whittle 
it down, to dismiss It as the empty phrasing 
of wartime oratory or strategy is to make a 
mockery of all that our people regard most 
sacred. 

The time is at hand for America to assert 
In strong, clear, and emphatic t^rms that 
the principles of equality, based upon 
brotherhood, for which wo fought, must 
be acknowledged and given support. Fail¬ 
ure to do so means that the Ideal of broth¬ 
erhood among nations—that the oppressed 


nations expected as a result of victory— 
will not materialize. We are then no better 
off than after World War 1. 

Thus far, since approval was given to the 
United Nations Organization, neither our 
State Department nor our President has 
seen fit to utilize the tremendous prestige 
and strength of the United States to mo¬ 
bilize world-wide sentiment in pupport of 
the principles for which we fought. From 
us has come nothing but pleasant platitudes, 
easy to speak, easy to ignore. 

If we are to rebuild something of value 
on the ashes of the terrible war, so recently 
concluded, we must supplement the United 
Nations Organization for peace, by strong 
language, condemning the failure to practice 
the principles of equality, fair dealing, and 
brotherhood laid down in the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter, and demanding that they be given recog¬ 
nition in present and future actions of all 
governments. The time to do this is now. 

This Nation is peculiarly our brother’s 
keeper and appointed as a steward under 
God of the civilization of the world. God. 
did not make the American people the 
migbtiest human force of all times with¬ 
out a purpose. He did not endow us with 
unusual talents without intending that we 
should carry tmusual responsibilities. The 
mission of America is not only to its own 
people but to all the peoples of the earth, 
before whose eyes it is the symbol of human 
rights and human liberty based upon the 
principles of equality and brotherhood, to¬ 
ward whom Its flag flutters hopes of future 
happiness. 

AMERICA MOST OUTSTANDING EXPONENT OF PEACE 

AND GOOD WILL BASED UPON BROTHERHOOD 

Today as we rejoice in the position of pre¬ 
eminence our Nation has gained among the 
nations of the world, we can also take pride 
in the fact that America is the most outstand¬ 
ing exponent of peace and good will in all 
the world. 

The most casual reading of our national 
history cannot help but reveal to an honest 
and Intelligent mind that this Nation has 
always been an advocate of peace and good 
will among the nations, and has con.stantly 
sought to avoid war and its distressing con¬ 
sequences. By precept and example, abun¬ 
dant evidence of this fact has been given and 
so plain is our national desire in this re¬ 
spect that none should doubt it. 

Nowhere in all the world is there a more 
pronounced and outstanding desire for the 
recognition of the principles of true brother¬ 
hood than In America. Nowhere has there 
been a more ready and willing response to 
every effort that has been made to substitute 
these peaceful principles as a means for the 
settlement of International differences rather 
than resort to military force. Af a people 
wc are justifiably proud of the fact that our 
Nation, above all others, has led in every 
movement to establish the principles of 
brotherhood by w’hlch International peace 
might be promoted. The peace of the world, 
made permanent and secure, is the sinccrest 
desire of our people—an Inspiration of the 
very heart and soul of America. It was for 
this that America shed her blood in two 
world wars. What finer or more sacred con¬ 
tribution to the cause of peace could there be? 

Never in the history of the world has there 
been a finer example of true, genuine ideal¬ 
ism upon the part of any nation than that 
shown by the United States as it sat at the 
peace table of Versailles. Notwithstanding 
the fact that our resources of men and wealth 
had been the determining factor that finally 
brought success to the Allies, yet we neither 
asked nor received anything In return for our 
sacrifices of treasure and blood. As other na¬ 
tions strained and contested openly and In 
secret, one with the other to gain advantage 
of territory or other worth-while consldeia- 
tions, America stood aloof from the struggle 
and refused all material gain, but, with a 


quiet dignity and majestic spirit, sought only 
to advance the principle.s of liberty, true de¬ 
mocracy. and justice based upon the brother¬ 
hood of men and nations, as would must 
surely tend to the future peace of the world, 
that those who died should not have died in 
vain. 

As America In the pa.st las sought to foster 
and maintain peace and good will through 
recognition and exemplification of the spirit 
of true brotherhood, among the nations of 
the world, so we can with confidence look 
Into the future with the fullest assurance, 
knowing full well that peace and the spirit 
of true brotherhood will continue to be the 
aspiration of the heart and soul of America. 
May the divine leadership that has Inspired 
us as a Nation In the past and brought our 
Nation to a position of preeminence, continue 
to be our inspiration and strength In the days 
to come. 


Not Southern Issue Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Not Southern Issue Alone,” 
from the Arkansas Democrat of Febru¬ 
ary 5, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be print(?d in the Record, 
as follows: 

NOT SOUTHERN ISST7F ALONE 

The so-called and miscalled fair employ¬ 
ment practices bill now agitating Congress 
is not a southern issue, though the fili¬ 
buster of the bombastic Bilbo, of Mississippi, 
adds to the contrary belief. It is not aimed 
at the Negro any more than it is at any other 
race, though that mistake is made by honest 
folks who are simply mls^guided. 

Supporters of such a bill in 20 States met 
defeat in 18, and of those 18 States only 2 
were Southern. The two States where such 
a law was passed were New York and New 
Jcr.sey. and Senator Hawkes of the latter has 
added Ids opposition to a Federal FEP law, 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, and Sena¬ 
tor Taft, of Ohio, have announced their 
opposition to the law'. 

The chief objection to the proposed law 
Is that it could not be enforced and would 
be vicious legislation wherever applied. It 
would make the old prohibition laws seem 
mild in its effect upon the innocent as w'ell 
as the guilty. It would create a gestapo— 
and how—as evidenced by these facts: 

It would apply to employees of more than 
six workers and provide penalties up to a 
year's Imprisonment and $5,000 fines for vio¬ 
lators of FEPC orders. Senator Russell, of 
Georgia, said: “This bill creates perambula- 
tory kangaroo courts which can drag an em¬ 
ployer to any place in the United States 
they wish. Tliat is one of the threats held 
over the heads of American business, of the 
American employer, of the American farmer 
who employs more than six individuals, to 
make sure that he takes care of all aliens in 
his employ to the detriment of American 
citizens who might be seeking work." 

This Is not an extreme statement. “It l.i 
so stated in the bond" (the bill) and mem¬ 
bers of those legislatures who turned down 
the proposal recognized that fact. The FEF 
proposal, for all the pious professions of 
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Its supporters, Is an evil and dangerous thing, 
begotten or sinister politics and can only 
add to the racial prejudice already too ramp¬ 
ant in the Nation today. 


GoTcmment by Crony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARION T. BENNETT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I Include the following excerpt 
from Drew Pearson’s column, the Wash¬ 
ington Merry-Go-Round, for February 
22, 1946. It relates to the character of 
major appointments being made by the 
President, and with particular reference 
to one of these appointments. Today 
we have government by cronies of the 
President and many of the cronies are 
in one way or another associated with 
the notorious Missouri Pendergast gang 
which plundered Missouri and Kansas 
City and is now operating with head¬ 
quarters in the District of Columbia. 

Washington Merry-Qo-Round 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Public memory is short; so perhaps it is 
not out of order to recall that exactly 1 year 
ago a man who had served 8 years in the 
Cabinet and 4 years as Vice President was so 
pilloried before the Senate that Roosevelt 
fliialiy withdrew the name of Henry Wallace 
as head of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration 

But this week, delightful George Allen, who 
has back-slapped and wise-cracked with every 
Senator on Capitol Hill, was confirmed as 
Director of the RPC after very little cross- 
examination, almost no debate, and in the 
end. without even a roll-call vote. 

Most remarkable thing about the George 
Allen vote was that Senator Alben Barkley, 
who knows better, championed Allen's right 
to continue holding Jobs with private corpo¬ 
rations while still serving in this vitally Im¬ 
portant Government post. 

One corporation of which George Allen Is 
vice president is the Home Insurance Co. 
It so happens that this company figures very 
largely In the scandalous graft which sent 
Harry Truman’s old friend, Boss Tom Pender¬ 
gast. of Kansas City, to jail. 

Background of this affair is important. 
The fire-insurance companies operating in 
Missouri had been forced to impound $9,- 
676,002 while the question of new rate in¬ 
crease was being threshed out in the courts. 

PENDERGAST BRIBE 

The company which had most at stake In 
this $0,000,000 kitty was the Home Insurance 
Co., of which George Allen la now vice presi¬ 
dent. Its share was $737,380.31. Naturally 
It was anxious to get this little nest egg re¬ 
turned to the company’s treasury rather than 
go back to the policyholders. 

So a deal was finally worked out between 
the companies whereby Boss Pendergast was 
to receive a bribe of $750,000. In return, the 
court suit was to be compromteed, the fire 
insurance companies getting 80 percent of 
the nine million, the policyholders getting 
only 20 percent. 

First Installment of the Pendergast bribe 
was $100,000, and it was ponied up by 14 
different companies. But, since Home Insur¬ 
ance had the largest amount at stake. It sent 
more than any other company—$15,000. 


Later, the fire-insurance companies kicked in 
a total of $330,000 to Pendergast. hut before 
they could pay the entire $750,000, the Gov¬ 
ernment probe was started and he never got 
the balance. 

It was in 1038. during this Government 
probe and before Pendergast was finally con¬ 
victed in 1989, that Home Insurance, In des¬ 
perate need of friends, made George Allen a 
vice president. Allen was a former WPA 
administrator with no great business talents. 
But he had one great asset—close connec¬ 
tions in Washington. 

George, who Is a very frank and likeable 
person, doesn’t claim to know anything about 
insurance, but ho does know plenty about 
getting into the Executive mansion at almost 
any hour of the day or night. 

GEORGE ALLEN SITS PRETTY 

Following this the fire-insurance com¬ 
panies, Including Home Insurance, were In¬ 
dicted by the Justice Department for vio¬ 
lating the Antitrust Act. However, the in¬ 
surance lobby, including George Allen, 
pushed legislation through the House of 
Representatives exempting insurance com¬ 
panies from the Antitrust Act. Thanks to 
highly skillful lobbying, the Justice Depart¬ 
ment finally compromised the case. 

Meanwhile. Home Insurance and other 
companies operating in Missouri did not go 
to Jail. Tom Pendergast served his time, 
but not the Insurance executives who shelled 
out $330,000 and were willing to pay up to 
$750,000. 

Harry Truman, of course, has such a blind- 
spot regarding Pendergast that one of the 
first things he did after becoming President 
of the United States was to fire Maurice 
Milligan, the United States district attorney 
who convicted his old friend. 

Ninety-six Senators, however, are not all 
supposed to have blind-spots. At least a 
majority are supposed to have a statesman¬ 
like approach to appointments to high of¬ 
fice. That is what the system of Senate 
confirmation is for. 

However, when the current vice president 
of the company which paid Boss Pendergast 
his heaviest bribe came up for appointment 
to one of the most powerful economic Jobs 
In Government, all but one Democrat— Ful- 
BRicHT, of Arkansas—blindly followed the 
leader. 

As a director of the RPC. George Allen is 
now in a position where he can promote 
Government loans to Insurance companies 
or to other firms which owe money to Insur¬ 
ance companies. It certainly pays to be a 
charming host at dinner. 

Note: Insurance, of course. Is only one of 
George's corporate connections, though It 
should be enough. Others will be discussed 
in future columns. 


Pablic Will Pay the Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Public Will Pay the Bill," 
from the Arkansas Democrat of February 
17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 


PUBLIC WILL PAT THE BILL 

The dance Is on, the dance of rising wages 
and prices, and the public will pay the bill. 
That’s the meaning of the Government's 
announced policy for settling the steel, mo¬ 
tor. and electrical and other strikes. 

In brief, the policy is this: Wage raises up 
to 15 to 18 percent will be allowed, and where 
employers aren’t earning enough to stand the 
cost, they will Immediately be given higher 
prices. Formerly, employers had to wait 6 
months before they could ask for this relief. 

Wage increases, with some exceptions to 
be announced later, must be approved by 
Washington, Just as price raises must be. 
The Government is thus established more 
firmly In the socialistic program of running 
the Nation’s peacetime affairs. 

Included with the plan Is another warning 
about the danger of inflation, and solemn 
declarations that the new price line Is to be 
held. Let us hope this can be done. The 
task is made so much harder by the wage 
and price Increasee which will have been, and 
will be, granted. 

Inflation is a fire which makes a pretty 
sight while it’s burning, but leaves a spec¬ 
tacle of ruin if it gets out of hand. And a 
fire isn’t easier to control If you let it spread 
further. That’s exactly what’s happened now. 

Steel prices are to be increased $5 a ton. 
This will add to the cost of cars, trucks, farm 
machinery, refrigerators, buildings—every¬ 
thing that contains much steel. In addition, 
wages will be raised to the workers producing 
motor vehicles, farm equipment, and various 
other things. It will all snowball into higher 
prices. 

Billions of dollars will be added to the cost 
of daily necessities. Largely this must come 
out of the small to modest earnings of mil¬ 
lions, to give higher wages to many already 
well-paid worker groups. According to re¬ 
cent figures, the steel, auto, and electrical 
workers averaged from $41 to $46 a week. 
Meat-plant workers, who presumably will get 
a raise, averaged nearly $46. 

In contrast, surveys in a number of places 
have shown that from 30 to 80 percent of the 
Jobs open to returning veterans pay from less 
than $24 a week to $30. Yet out of those 
wages these veterans must help, through pay¬ 
ing higher prices, to boost the $41 to $46 
wages of a privileged few workers. 

A small aristocracy of labor in the big in¬ 
dustrial centers is profiting at the expense 
of millions of returning veterans, of farmers, 
teachers, public employees, many profes¬ 
sional people whose earnings are modest 
and other such groups throughout the land. 

Raise everybody’s earnings? Then you’d 
have a sure-enough Inflation fire roaring 
through the Nation’s economic structure. 
No; Its better to make the best of It and 
use all our influence to hold the new price 
line. If the Nation can get full production, 
that will check Inflation. Nothing else can 
check It long. Goods competing for mar¬ 
kets is the only real assurance against run¬ 
away prices. 

Reds Fail To Pall the Wool Over 
President Truman’s Eyes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or Mississim 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Reds 
and their fellow travelers have failed in 
their efforts to pull the wool over the eyes 
of President Truman with reference to 
the Communist spy ring throughout this 
country and Canada, just as they are 
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failing in their efforts to abolish the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities and to 
get rid of J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. 

If George Washington could speak to 
us today, on this the two hundred and 
fourteenth anniversary of his birth, he 
undoubtedly would say again: “Put only 
Americans on guard/* 

He no doubt would warn President 
Truman to clean house, as the Bible says, 
“Prom the tower of the watchmen to the 
fenced city.*' 


Student Exchange 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22, 1946 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following timely and inter¬ 
esting editorial from the Washington 
Post of Tuesday, February 19. 1946, en¬ 
titled “Student Exchange.” which has 
reference to bill H, R. 4982, which has 
been favorably reported to the House by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee: ^ 

STUDENT EXCHANGE 

Friendship between nations as between in¬ 
dividuals flows from mutual understanding. 
It seems to us that there is a great defl of 
merit, therefore, in two proposals now be¬ 
fore Congress to facilitate International ex¬ 
change of students, scholars, and techni¬ 
cians. This sort of exchange is an invaluable 
supplement to the program now being under¬ 
taken by the new Office of International In¬ 
formation and Cultural Affairs which Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes has established. Americans who 
are afforded an opportunity to study abroad 
are likely to find their pipjudices about for¬ 
eign countries dissolved; foreigners who come 
to American colleges and universities will 
return to their homes with a fresh aware¬ 
ness of American values. A harvest of good 
will is the certain product of such a trans¬ 
planting. 

One of the bills for this purpose, intro¬ 
duced just prior to the congressional recess 
by Senator Fuldright, follows closely a sug¬ 
gestion offered by the Post last September. 
We said, in speaking of the disposal of our 
war surpluses abroad, that “a constructive 
way of handling such transactions might be 
to let the funds (from sale of surpluses) be 
used for the establishment of foundations in 
buying countries dedicated to the diffusion 
of knowledge of the seller and purchaser 
countries.’* The Fulbrlght bill would desig¬ 
nate the State Department as the dtsposal 
agency for surplus property outside continen¬ 
tal United States and would specifically au¬ 
thorize it to enter into agreements with 
foreign governments under which local cur¬ 
rencies received for surplus property would 
be used to send foreign students to Ameri¬ 
can colleges abroad, to pay their transporta¬ 
tion to the United States, or to meet the 
expenses of American students studying in 
foreign institutions. 

It would be in the last category, obviously, 
that this arrangement would be most effec¬ 
tive. And it might prove of tremendous 
value to veterans who wished to pursue 
studies overseas under the GI bill The 
tuition and living allowances due them would 
be met, then, by the country in which they 
chose to attend school, out of its own cur¬ 
rency, and the United States Treasury would 


to that extent be spared expense. We can 
think of no more useful form in which to 
receive payment for the surplus materials 
which we do not wish to bring home and 
which arc needed by foreign countries lack¬ 
ing the dollar exchange to purchase them. 

Because of a shortage of dollar exchange, 
many foreign countries will be unable to 
send students to the United Stales. A bill 
introduced by Representative Bloom would 
make provi.sion for this need. It would ex¬ 
tend to European countries the facilities for 
exchanging students, scholars, and techni¬ 
cians with the United States which we now 
maintain in relation to the Latin-American 
Republics and China, This exchange system 
has proved immensely fruitful. When the 
United States remitted about $10,000,000 of 
the Indcnuilty paid this country as a result 
of the Boxer Rebellion in China, the Chinese 
Government placed the money In a trust 
fund for the education of Chlne.se youth in 
American institutions in China and in the 
United States. The act contributed tremen¬ 
dously to the good relations which have 
exi.stcd between the two countries ever since. 

We hope that Congress will give sympa¬ 
thetic con.sideration to both the Fulbrlght 
and the Bloom bills. They are companion 
or supplementary measures. The meeting of 
mind.s. in a literal sense, which they would 
help to bring about should go far toward 
promoting the International understanding 
upon which our hopes of world peace must 
be founded. 

Lincoln Day Address of Gov. Dwight H. 
Green, of Illinois 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OF TENNESfEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22. 1946 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on Saturday. February 9. 1946, one of 
the Nation’s outstanding citizens who 
has demonstrated great capacity as an 
administrator. Gov. Dwight H. Green, of 
Illinois, delivered an able and inspiring 
address at the Lincoln Day dinner spon¬ 
sored by the Republican committee, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the Gov¬ 
ernor’s address: 

For me this is a proud and happy occasion. 
As Governor of the State of Illinois, whose 
richest possession is the heritage of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. It frequently has been my privi¬ 
lege to speak at various celebrations of his 
anniversary. Yet to me none of them ever 
seemed more slgnlflcant than this meeting 
here in Chattanooga. 

That here in this city in the Tennessee 
Valley, through which more than four score 
years ago the Union and Confederate Armies 
surged forward and backward so many 
times—here where we may look up to the 
hills in three directions and see majestic 
heights, sanctified by the blood of Americans 
who died in three great battles in the War 
Between the States—that here the descend¬ 
ants of the men who fought on both sides 
of that conflict can Join in honoring Lincoln 
is proof that his life and his work remain an 
outstanding service and an eternal insplra- 
tlon to all America. 

We of Illinois know that the greatness of 
Lincoln lies in the fact that he voiced the 
aspirations and advanced the cause of the 
common people everywhere. He belonged to 
all America. Kentucky, where he was born, 
my native State of Indiana, where he lived aa 


a boy. and Illinois, all claim him. Yet ho 
seems the heir particularly of those rugged 
Individualist adventurers who, in their pur¬ 
suit of freedom and happiness, blazed the 
trail of progress through the Cumberland 
Gup to the wilderness ol Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee. 

As far as I can discover from the extensive 
collection of Lincoln lore in our State Library 
at Springfield. Lincoln never got to Tennes¬ 
see, Yet he always was tremendously inter¬ 
ested in your State. His close friendship for 
Andrew John.son began in Washington In 
1845, when they were both Members ol Con¬ 
gress. Although of opposite parties, they had 
many common Interests. Including their 
limited financial means, W’hlch threw them 
together in a boarding house on Capitol Hill. 
Johnson told Lincoln of a family of Lincolns 
living in Carter County, and Abe was much 
Interested to know if they were kinsmen of 
his Uncle In.-ine, who lived farther west in 
TenncFsee, and the young Illinoisan often ex¬ 
pressed a desire to go to 'I'ennessee and visit 
them. 

Later, when the people of east Tennessee 
rallied loyally to the Union cause, and John¬ 
son became their champion with his great 
speech in the Senate on December IB. 1E60, 
eastern Tennessee became especially en¬ 
deared to the President. Later he .«-ent 
Andrew Johnson to Nashville as military 
governor to start the program of peart ful 
and friendly reconstruction, which they both 
envisioned for the entire South. It is one 
of the tragedies of Arneiican history that 
that plan w'as never carried into lull execu¬ 
tion 

It is natural to speak of Lincoln and John¬ 
son. but it is ju.st as natural to associate 
Abraliam Lincoln in the forward march of 
American liberty with that other Tenne.ssee 
idol, Andrew Jackson. The Hermitage at 
Nashville became an outpost for the prin¬ 
ciples ol the rights of man, taught, by Jeller- 
Bon at Monticello. Jackson developed n new 
concept ol the great free nation of the luture. 
And e.xpressed his devotion to that nation 
In the famous words of his Charleston toast, 
•‘Our Federal Union—it must be preserved ” 
It Was a natural historical sequence from 
the Hermitage to the law office in Springfield, 
where Abraham Lincoln wrote of the dignity 
of labor and the rights of capital, and put 
above all else the preservation of the 
Union. From Jefferson to Jackson to Lin¬ 
coln the American realization of man¬ 
kind's universal dreams of individual 1 b- 
erty and progress moved steadily forward. 

I am glad, too, that this meeting is under 
the auspices ol the Republican Party of 
this community. As the man who launched 
our party on its glorious history of almost a 
century’s service to the people of America, 
Lincoln Is our special hero. Yet in an age 
when party service is too often locked upon 
as something less than patriotism, it is well 
to remember this. Just as there would be no 
Republican Party today without Abraham 
Lincoln, he never would have been elected 
President, and would not now belong to tbe 
ages, but for the ardor, enthusiasm, and the 
effective political organization of the in¬ 
spired leaders of the new Republican Party 
of his day. 

No one understood better than Lincoln 
that the political party was the means 
through which he could advance effectively 
his ideals of justice and equality and his 
zeal for honesty in government. In the Illi¬ 
nois Legislature and in the Congress of the 
United States, he was a good Whig, working 
with the leaders of that party; in the diffi¬ 
cult days of the Presidency, he recognized 
and trusted the Republican leaders irom i.ll 
sections of the country. 

The Ideals of justice and equality and the 
dignity of the common man are deep rooted 
in the American people. They are still the 
goal of American life. The need for basic 
and forthright honesty in government was 
never greater than today, and if those high 
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principles are not reflected In the perform¬ 
ance of our government—local, State and 
national—It Is because men and women of 
good will have not recognized fully their 
duty and their opportunity to serve their 
country through their party. 

So I am glad to speak here tonight as a 
Republican to my fellow Republicans. I 
know that the immediate business of the 
Republican executive committee of the Third 
Congressional District of Tennessee is to send 
another good Tennessee Republican to the 
Congress of the Uidted States, to serve along¬ 
side those distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives, the Honrrablo 
John Jennings, Jr., and the Honorable Cae- 
ROLL Reece, your able national committeeman 
from Tennessee. Important as that effort is 
to you, it is far more important to the future 
of the United States of America. 

At a time for decisions which necessarily 
must affect the destiny of our country and 
the world for generations, the New Deal 
leadership of this Nation is hopelessly floun¬ 
dering. In world councils the New Dealers 
lack the courage or the ability to uphold 
their own high-sounding declarations or the 
ancient fundamental American principles of 
security. Justice, and decency. Our Nation, 
which has won the greatest war in all history, 
seems to be rapidly losing the peace. 

In domestic affairs the union and unity of 
the American people is gravely threatened 
by turmoil and strife resulting from the col¬ 
lapse of New Deal experiments to regiment 
the economic life of our Nation, most of 
which are patterned on strange ideas and 
ideologies borrowed from the Old World. Our 
fighting ons are coming home from victory 
to confusion that borders on chaos. 

The New Deal tinkcrers, lost in their own 
maze of bureaucratic theories, can find no 
adequate solution to our pressing problems 
of production and reconversion and, be¬ 
deviled by 13 years’ compromise with pres¬ 
sure groups, are helpless to meet the peo¬ 
ple's demands even for houses in which to 
live and tools with which to work. 

America is waking slowly and soberly to 
the realization that the mirage we have been 
shown for 13 years is only barren and shift¬ 
ing sand. I have no doubt that the con¬ 
fusion of today seals the doom of the New 
Dealers and that 1948 will see the re.stora- 
tion of a national administration on sound 
American principles under a Republican 
President. Let’s take the lead now. Let us 
elect in 1946 a Congress which will stem the 
tide of New Deal folly and preserve the tre¬ 
mendous, but by no means unlimited, 
resources of our Nation. 

That, as I see it. is the responsibility 
which confronts the Republican Party today. 
That is why at the meeting of the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee at Chicago 2 
months ago, I pleaded for clear thinking 
and plain speaking on the issues which con¬ 
front us. I said then, and I repeat it now, 
the people are tired of double talk; they are 
tired of a party and an administration which 
tries to be all things to all men. They 
Want an American Government which will 
act boldly to restore production and em¬ 
ployment at home, which will stand bravely 
for the advancement of American Ideals of 
peace and Justice abroad, and which will quit 
lying to the American people. 

America’s greatest need today is a restora¬ 
tion of straight thinking and simple honesty 
In our Federal Government, from the White 
House down to the lowest bureau In the New 
Deal’s alphabetical conglomeration. Since 
the gentlemen from Missouri took over the 
management of the New Deal the political 
morals of our National Government have de¬ 
generated to the lowest ebb in our history. 
Despite Mr. Truman’s protestations that be 
didn’t want to be President, and the people’s 
realization that he shouldn’t have been, it is 
becoming more and more obvious that the 
Rdmlnlstratlrn’s only fixed policy is to per¬ 
petuate Itself in 1940. 


That policy has dictated the aimless eco¬ 
nomics. the wishful thinking, and the impos¬ 
sible promises of the administration in the 
postwar reconversion crisis. Faced with the 
necessity of wooing the Political Action Com¬ 
mittee. which had opposed Truman for Vice 
President before it surrendered to the big- 
city bosses in the Democratic National Con¬ 
vention. the gentlemen from Missouri de¬ 
cided on an expedient shift to the left. They 
submitted to Congress a self-styled full-em¬ 
ployment plan which few understood: and 
those who could understand it knew that it 
never could provide full employment, but 
that it would fasten permanently a system 
of bureaucratic control on American indus¬ 
try and labor. Fortunately the Members of 
Congress, both Democrats and Republicans, 
saw through their scheme and refused to be 
stampeded into its enactment. 

Still pursuing votes, they told the workers 
of America that they could have increases 
in their hourly wages while pretending to^ 
the consumers of America, including the 
wives of the workers, that they might expect 
to buy the things that labor produced with¬ 
out any increase in price. And when that 
“eat your cake and have it too’’ program 
failed of its own weight, they tried to ac¬ 
complish it by compulsion. 

The Truman policy has reaped Its Inevi¬ 
table harvest of strikes and stagnation. Our 
country has suffered from the greatest series 
of strikes in our history, and bitter dissen¬ 
sion has developed between labor and capi¬ 
tal. and within the ranks of each. The long 
tie-up in the steel industry has retarded pro¬ 
duction of hundreds of sorely needed prod¬ 
ucts. And the only strikes that have been 
settled have been those where, by free col¬ 
lective bargaining, it was possible to agree 
on a resumption of production on terms ac¬ 
ceptable to both labor and management. 

In the face of these facts, the administra¬ 
tion has been obliged to retreat on its price 
policy. Yet it becomes Increasingly clear that 
the combination of compulsory arbitration. 
Federal fixing of wages and Federal control 
of prices in cases where it paralyzes p 'oduc- 
tion, to all of which the Truman administra¬ 
tion clings so desperately, is the begUining 
of nationalization of American labor and in¬ 
dustry. 

The chaos and confusion on the American 
labor front today is matched by the tragic 
consequences of our national policy—or lack 
of policy—in the Nation-wide housing short¬ 
age. Throughout America, in the great cities 
and in the smaller communities, millions of 
Americans, including hundreds of thousands 
of returned veterans and their families, are 
crying in vain for decent homjs in which to 
live. I believe that our soldiers and sailors 
fought for more than the rig Jit to live In a 
trailer. But the bungling New Deal has failed 
to provide them even that. Here again, the 
administration has cruelly deceivec the peo¬ 
ple. Last October they announced with great 
fanfare the lifting of all restrictions on home 
building, knowing full well that there were 
practically no available supplies of basic ma¬ 
terials for home building and that under ex¬ 
isting labor conditions and prices established 
by the OPA there was no prospect for imme¬ 
diate increased production of those supplies. 

Not until the housing shortage became a 
national scandal did the Federal Government 
do anything about it. When the New Deal¬ 
ers did act. they established a new set of con¬ 
trols under which a veteran wno wants to 
build a home may obtain a certificate of pri¬ 
ority for bricks and lumber and other mate¬ 
rials which are practically nonexistent. It 
was not until this week that the administra¬ 
tion even attempted to break the bottlenecks 
in the production of basic building materials. 
It is obvious that the housing shortage will 
continue until crippling restri'itions are 
lifted from American private enterprise to en¬ 
able it to build the millions of permanent 
homes needed by our people. The adminis¬ 
tration has offered no program to accomplish 
that purpose. 


The simple fact is that this Nation needs 
not new controls but a prompt ending of 
those which are shackling American labor, 
American Industry, and American agriculture. 
It is high time for our Federal Government 
to admit that the war is over. The pretense 
and subterfuge by which the New Dealers are 
exercising war powers in peace must end 
sometime. Congress should end it now. 

We should be honest with ourselves. Wo 
should be honest with the youth of our 
Nation—the GI’s overseas and the boys at 
home, who are being drafted to fight a war 
which ended 5 months ago. If the Truman 
administration stands for peacetime con¬ 
scription, and for peacetime regimentation 
of American business and labor, let them ask 
for it, and let Congress grant or withhold 
such powers. Let there be an end to the 
attrition of our liberties by month-to-month 
extensions of war legislation; else the Ameri¬ 
can people, like the puppy whose tall was cut 
off an inch at a time, will suffer needlessly 
and be permanently Injured. 

It is high time also to call a halt on reck¬ 
less Federal spending above and beyond 
Treasury Income. Here again the New Deal¬ 
ers are receiving the American people. In 
his recent Budget message the President 
boasted, and I quote; “For the first time since 
the fiscal year of 1930 the Budget for the 
next fiscal year will require no increase in 
the national debt.” That is double talk. 
Let’s look at the facts: 

On December 3, last, the national debt was 
approximately $278,700,000,000. The cash 
balance in the Treasury was $26,000,000,000, 
which in all honesty should be used to re¬ 
duce the national debt. This left a net of 
two hundred and fifty-two billion, seven 
hundred millions in the red. The Presi¬ 
dent estimates that on June 30, 1947, the na¬ 
tional debt will be $271,000,000,000; but that 
the cash balance in the Treasury will be 
reduced to $3,200,000,000. On that date, tho 
“net in the red’’ will be two hundred and 
sixty-seven billions, eight hundred millions, 
and we as a Nation shall be fifteen billions, 
one hundred million poorer than at the end 
of 1945. That Indicates that between now 
and June 30, 1947, the New Dealers expect to 
spend $15,000,000,000 more than their re¬ 
ceipts. Such Juggling of fundamental facts 
on our national finances Is. I believe, without 
precedent in the history of the Presidency. 

In the face of these extravagant expendi¬ 
tures, the President admits that the Ameri¬ 
can people can expect no further relief from 
Federal taxes at this time, although the 
surest way by which real wages can be in¬ 
creased, and prices lowered, is by reducing 
thf; size of the bite which Federal taxes 
take out of the wages of the worker and 
out of the profits of industry. Congress 
must stop the administration’s reckless 
spending on a wartime basis or this Nation 
cannot hope for peacetime prosperity. 

Furthermore, wc cannot hope for lasting 
peace unless Congress calls a halt to the 
New Deal follies for. dismal as is its records 
on the homefront, the Truman adminis¬ 
tration’s postwar record in international 
affairs is even more tragic. We emerged from 
the war victorious and the strongest nation 
on earth. Yet 6 months after VJ-day the 
Truman administration seems to be losing 
the peace as rapidly as our soldiers and 
sailors won the war. In the flush of victory, 
we are in full retreat from the ideals of 
liberty and Justice which America has always 
championed. 

A Just and lasting peace must be the first 
goal of America. The fondest hope of every 
man returning from battle is that his son 
may never undergo the experiences which 
he has been fortunate enough to survive. 
We accept our responsibility to cooperate 
with other nations to prevent future wars. 
In that spirit we have ratified the United 
Nations charter and have taken our seats in 
the councils of that organization, but in 
advance of the fimctioning of that body, we 
find that two American Presidents and their 
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weak and vacillating State D.'ipartment have 
subscribed to a new regime ol power politics. 
In a futile policy of appeasement they have 
abandoned the pledges of the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter and have agreed to Russian domination 
of her small neighbors on the Baltic, in the 
Balkans, and clear around to Iran. They 
have agreed to a policy of starvation in Ger¬ 
many, which threatens the economic ruin 
of western Europe and which must breed in 
the hearts of its victims a smoldering hate 
against us, as well as against our allies, which 
may force us to maintain permanent armies 
of occupation. 

They have permitted the British and the 
Dutch to reestablish their system of im¬ 
perial exploitation In the Orient and to use 
American lend-lease weapons for the de¬ 
struction of the natives, who cried in vain for 
freedom. They have dashed the hopes of 
those who thought that the American ex¬ 
ample in the Philippines was to be the rule 
of the future conduct of the white man in 
Asia. They have become at least a silent 
partner in the restoration of a regime In 
the Orient which we know in our hearts can 
only be maintained by force. 

In short, cur leaders have lacked, and still 
lack, the courage to fight at the council table 
for the principle.? for which our sons died in 
the foxholes. They have sacrificed America's 
tradition as the friend of the weak and op¬ 
pressed to buy the good will of governments 
already indebted to u.s and sorely in need of 
our future friendship. They will find that 
they cannot buy good will with money In the 
world of tomorrow any more than they 
could In Latin America. Respect and good 
will must be earned by fortitude and integ¬ 
rity. not by compromise of principles and ap¬ 
peasement. 

They have not even won the respect that 
Is accorded a nation that protects Its own 
Interests. While meekly agreeing to Russian 
and British domination of their so-called 
spheres of influence, our diplomats have 
done nothing to obtain for us the vital sea 
and air bases in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
which In this atomic age are absolutely pre¬ 
requisite to the sound defense of continental 
United States. The Nation was recently 
shocked to learn that at Yalta our Presi¬ 
dent agreed to the Russian occupation of the 
Kuriles, the Islands from which the Japanese 
launched their abortive attack against 
Alaska. The American people were shocked, 
first, because their President had denied to 
them that there had been any agreement at 
Yalta other than those he specifically re¬ 
ported. and he had not mentioned it. They 
were further shocked because they realized 
that their Government was failing them In 
its basic responsibility for national defense. 
The Truman diplomacy, ridiculous and 
tragic at the same time, seems to permit Rus¬ 
sia and Great Britain to' grab whatever they 
want while submitting our most fundamen¬ 
tal claims to some future session of the 
World Council. 

Indeed, the Truman administration works 
In reverse. In the world-wide confusion 
since VJ-day one bright spot has shone 
out—MacArthur’s administration in Japan. 
Truman does nothing about the confusion, 
but sets a new council over MacArthur. What 
we need is to set a new Congress over Tru¬ 
man. 

The whole New Deal postwar program 
mocks the noble principles and the brave 
deeds of the martyred Lincoln. Inevitably 
at this time we think of the simple plan 
for the restoration of peace, which he slated 
In the immortal words of the last paragraph 
of the second Inaugural. They will be quoted 
many times In the next few days and, if we 
will listen, they will point the way In the 
problems which confront us. Let me re¬ 
peat them: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are In: to bind up the 
Nation*8 wounds; to care for him who shall 


have borne the battle, for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a Just and lasting peace among our¬ 
selves and with all nations." 

“With malice toward none." Does not that 
mean the vanquished peoples we have 
doomed to slow starvation? 

•With charity for all." Docs not that 
mean the subject peoples of Europe and Asia 
we have abandoned to Communist and im¬ 
perialistic exploitation bordering on slavery? 

'With firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right." Does not that mean 
all of us Americans, and particularly our 
national leaders, who would sacrifice our 
Ideals on the altar of the false and insatiable 
god of appeasement? 

“A Just and lasting peace lor all nations." 
Certainly we cannot hope to achieve that 
unless this Nation quickly returns to the 
Lincolnian standard of Justice, brotherhood, 
and simple honesty. 

Tliat is why I say the congressional elec¬ 
tions of 1946 are so highly important. We 
cannot change the Incompetent executive 
department for another 2 years. We can— 
and w'e must—give to our people, and espe¬ 
cially to the GI's evcryw’hcre, a sane and 
sound Congress w'hlch will be our first line 
of defense for the protection of American 
int/crests abroad, and the preservation of our 
American system at home, and a restoration 
of constitutional government in these United 
States. 

We must send strong, independent, fear¬ 
less representatives to Washington—men who 
will be true to the Lincoln faith. Fortunately 
we have such men in both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties But a Republican 
Congres.". will be immune to New Deal pres¬ 
sure. whether It be exerted through patronage 
bribes or intimidations by White House radio 
appeals to their constituents. 

A Republican victory in 1946 not only will 
Insure such a Congress; it will tell the New 
Dealers that the American people are through 
with their policy of giving away America, of 
promising what they cannot perform, of 
fomenting division in the Nation, and of 
encroaching on the fundamental rights of 
our citizens. That verdict will be most clear, 
both to the New Dealers and to the Nation, 
if it is written in part by the votes of the 
sound Americans of the South, who tradi¬ 
tionally have adhered to the party which has 
been betrayed by the New Deal. 

The battle for freedom Is never ended. The 
cause of freedom marches steadily forward. 
The principles by which Abraham Lincoln 
lived, and for which he died, have become 
the creed of the American people and the 
hope of the world. Our sons have carried 
their banner to victory In every corner of the 
globe. That victory will be indeed hollow 
unle.s.s. as a nation and as individuals, we 
live by his rules. 

Therefore, it behooves *js once more—and 
as never before—to be here dedicated to the 
free America Lincoln loved so dearly. Let us 
here highly re.solve that this Nation shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that the 
liberty of Justice and honesty shall truly en¬ 
lighten the world. 


It’s Not the Steel Companies That Will 
Pay 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22 ^legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “It’s Not the Steel Com¬ 
panies That Will Pay," from the Ar- 
kan.sas Gazette of February 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follow.s: 

IT'S NOT THE STEEL COMPANIES THAT WILL PAY 

A CIO steel workers union lender who told 
strikers at Baltimore that an IBia-ccnt-an- 
hour wage Incrense Is as good as in your 
pockets said anyone who thinks the steel 
companies can get away with any less doesn't 
know the united steel workers. 

But it is not really the steel companies 
that are going to pay the IB’^-cent increase. 
lndu.?try at large and the public are going 
to pay It. An increase in the price of steel 
of around $5 a ton is forecast, although Price 
Administrator Cliester Bowles had recently 
refu.sed to go along with an increase of more 
than $2.50 a ton, 

It is announced from Washington that 
steel fabricators, who process steel into vari¬ 
ous products, may have the right to immedi¬ 
ate price review. 

We as.sume that wage increases for steel 
workers are Justified. The steel companies 
offered higher wages. How much the In¬ 
crease should be we could not. of cotrse, at¬ 
tempt to say. But there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in realizing that when the steel com¬ 
panies pay the proposed higher wages the 
companies will In effect simply collect the 
increase from the steel-using Industry in 
general, which will collect from the con¬ 
sumers. 

What Is the Dominant Characteristic of 
the Truman Administration? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLC MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks there has been 
much anxiety abroad in the land as to 
just where the President stands in ref¬ 
erence to many of the public questions 
now confronting the country. Naturally 
the type of men whom he selects to 
carry out hi.s policies is most suggestive. 
There has been a wealth of editorial 
comment and conjecture. The same has 
been true on the part of the columni.sts 
and radio commentators. I happened 
to hear the broadcast of Bill Costello 
the commentator, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System at 6:10 p. m. on 
February 20. This broadcaster ex¬ 
presses nis views and presents his analy¬ 
sis in plain, understandable fa.shion and, 
pursuant to the privilege granted to me. 
I include a copy of the transcript of that 
broadcast which is as follows: 

For the last 10 months, official Wa.shingion 
has been engaged in a guessing game which 
i.s Just as popular now ns It wa^ when Harry 
'rruman first took office. The subject of this 
speculation is: What is the dominant char¬ 
acteristic of the Truman administration? 
Will it be New Dealish, Just plain liberal, or 
conservative? Where is it heading? 

So far, no one has come up with the an¬ 
swer. There are times when it seems to be 
all things to all people. The President, by 
his appointments, seems to be riding off In all 
directions at once. That may be one reason 
for the political furor over the Pauley nomi¬ 
nation. Quite apart from the taint of oil. 
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Pauley’s appointment has been resented In 
some qnarler.s because it violates one ol the 
patterns of Washington officialdom; it would 
put n party politician into the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, and there are a good many people in 
Government who object on principle to the 
presence of a party worlcer In either War or 
Navy. 

Discussion of this problem brings out the 
fact that Mr. Truman has drawn most of his 
appointments from four sources—from the 
Democratic Party machine, from among his 
old friends in Congress, from a coterie of old 
personal friends in Missouri, and to a very 
tninor extent from the ranks of the liberal- 
labor forces which allied themselves w'lth the 
New Deal under President Roosevelt. Only 
on rare occasions has the Pre.sldent made ex¬ 
cursions Into the world of business and pro¬ 
fessional experts. Somehow he seems to shy 
away tempermentally from such minds. 
Those whom the President has chosen for his 
immediate circle of advisers are mainly the 
homespun type—men known more for then- 
good nature, their easy familiarity than lor 
their intellectual qualities. 

Changes in the Truman administration 
have come gradually, and many observers 
UA And the trend confusing. Mr. Truman 
kept some of Mr, Roosevelt’s closest advisers 
for a time, but gradually they have drifted 
away. There l.s still no dominant charac¬ 
teristic in a catalog of the new people. It Is 
a curious fact that complaints are being 
muttered not only among Government per¬ 
sonnel. but in the White House itself. The 
President is fond of complaining he has 
more than his share of troubles. He made 
such n remark to a group of correspondents 
the day alter he took office, and ho has never 
left off. He complains to his friends that 
he cannot get good men to take high offices; 
he has to spend hours on the telephone per- 
Funding them to enter Government service. 
At the same time, men in the upper brackets 
of the civil service complain that there is no 
longer any inspiration for them In Govern¬ 
ment service. They say they cun accomplish 
nothing when good but Incompetent men 
are given policy-making Jobs over them. And 
It is a lact that scores of such experts are 
leaving Government for private employment. 
The nub of their coniphimt seom.s to be that 
the Truman administration lacks character; 
It is neither fish or lowl; neither courageously 
liberal nor vigorously conservative. It Is one 
thing in one department and another thing 
across the street. When you ask for specific 
details, the answers are vague and unsatis¬ 
fying, It Is something which is felt, but 
which cannot quite be explained. 

Home Sold Out From Under Washingfton 
Veteran—Landlord Demands $2,500 
Speculative Profit—Price Ceilings Only 
Way To Stop Legal Swindle 

EXTENSION OP REJVIARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19. 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for sev¬ 
eral months I have tried to keep a calm, 
objective attitude toward both sides of 
the housing problem, giving due consid¬ 
eration to the interests and the profit of 
real-estate men and builders as well as to 
the need of the people for homes. 

Today, however, I received from a vet¬ 
eran a letter that would anger any man 
with a sense of fair play and justice for 
our reVirning servicemen. This letter is 


a concrete example of the type of high¬ 
way robbery that Is being practiced by 
unscrupulous speculators upon our re- 
tui-ning servicemen, who have such diffi¬ 
culty finding places to stay. It is just the 
sort of thing that I am trying to correct in 
my housing bill by putting a ceiling price 
on existing homes. 

This is a story of a veteran who rented 
a house before the war and kept it all 
through the conflict. The veteran is Mi*. 
Joseph L. Price of Washington. D. C. In 
1941 the owner of the house which the 
veteran had rented offered to sell him 
the place for $6,500. Mr. Price could not 
buy the home because he was drafted 
into the Army. He was discharged 
November 11, 1945, and his landlord 
offered to sell the house to him again— 
this time for $9,000. But the veteran had 
not yet found a job. so he was unable to 
finance the purchase. A few weeks later 
the landlord, a prominent Washington 
attorney, sold the house for $8,750. Vet¬ 
eran Price now has a job in the War De¬ 
partment, but his home has been sold out 
from under him and he cannot get an¬ 
other place. Why? Because the specu¬ 
lators have increased the prices of houses 
so far beyond their true value that Gov¬ 
ernment appraisers cannot approve a GI 
loan to buy them. I think that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States will be derelict 
in its duty to the people. It will disgrace¬ 
fully fail its obligation to the veteran, if 
we allow such legalized robbery to con¬ 
tinue. We have a simple question before 
us. Arc we to aid and abet the swindle 
of these boys v;ho fought for us for 4 long 
years under the most horrible conditions 
on the face of the earth? Are we to keep 
these v(’terans in so helpless a position 
that they can be plundered by a few 
greedy profiteers? Or will we be men 
enough to protect them and their families 
until they can make a new start in life? 
It is only by imposing ceiling prices on 
these homes and putting a halt to real 
estate racketeering that this can be done. 

Mr. Speaker for the benefit of the 
Members, I want to insert in the Con¬ 
gressional Record tliis stirring letter re¬ 
ceived from Veteran Joseph L. Price of 
321 Todd Place NE, Washington, D. C.; 

Washington. D. C., February 19, 1946. 
Hon, Wright Patman, 

House of Rf'prcscutativr.’i. 

Dear Sin: If ever a price rnling was needed 
on existing houses, it is now. 1 am speaking 
as a veteran and a victim of a speculator. 
My wife and I have resided at the above ad¬ 
dress for 5 years. At the time of our first 
occupancy of these premises it was offered 
for sale when the rent-control law came Into 
effect for ^<6,500 by the man who owned It, 
a Inw-yer who has an office In the Munsey 
Building. At the time wc were In no finan¬ 
cial position to take it. I was inducted Into 
the Army, later diRCh.'trged November 11, 
1945. The house w'as offered tor sale then 
for $9,000. As I had not yet procured a posi¬ 
tion, I was unable to try to get a GI loan. It 
was finally sold to another veteran who paid 
$8,750 for It. 1 have a Job now in the War 
Department, but my home Is sold and as 1 
can only afford a $7,000 house I sure can see 
where the speculator Is making It almost Im¬ 
possible to buy a home as they put the prices 
BO much more than the house is worth, the 
Government appraiser will not O. K. the GI 
loan. 

In conclusion I would like to say that this 
Is unfair for a man that—not only me but 
millions of other veterans—risked his life 
that his home could be secure shows his 


appreciation by buying and selling mine 
from under me. He made his pound of 
flesh by depriving me, one of the men who 
fought for his home, of mine Where and 
when I will be able to get another the Lord 
only knows, as I went to one real-estate 
man who had a $6,995 bungalow advertised 
in the paper—when I asked him to give me 
a contract subject to approval of the Veter¬ 
ans* Administration he refused, saying It 
would take 2 weeks to get It appraised by 
them and then he knew they would turn It 
down as he had too much experience with 
veterans and he could not afford to have his 
property tied up for 2 weeks, for there was 
plenty of people who would buy It In that 
time. The speculators have got me up a 
tree. 

Yours truly, 

Joseph L. Price. 


They Need a Spanking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
would-be czars—little J. Caesar Petrillo, 
who would force us to pay the fiddler 
even though he never d aw^s a bow*; and 
big. bluffing Chet Bowles—need what 
“horse and buggy*’ fathers applied to 
make good men out of bad little boys: 
a barrel-stave spanking in the woodshed, 
unless, perchance, J. Caesar and Chet 
have gotten away with so ^much that a 
spanking will not cure them and they 
should be sent to a reform school, there 
to learn, J. Caesar, that there is a limit 
to people’s patience, and Chet that, after 
all, he is just a hired man, the people’s 
servant, not their boss, that even he can¬ 
not prevent the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

Overlong, J. Caesar has been com¬ 
pelling those furnishing music at public 
gatherings, those broadcasting musical 
programs, to pay his union for music 
never furnished, fur musicians who never 
worked. A public gathering, wanting to 
use its own musicians, is forced to pay 
Petrillo for an equal number of musi¬ 
cians who never appear nor play a note. 
Groups desiring to stage a show to raise 
money for charitable purposes, civic 
bodies wanting to celebrate the return 
of local veterans, a.sking for the services 
of the Army or Navy bands, were forced 
first to get J. Caesar’s permission. Think 
that one over. 'The Army, the Navy, and 
the marines can lick the fighting men of 
the wo *ld, but are no. permitted to wliip 
Petrillo. They can’t beat a drum nor 
toot a note at a civilian function when J. 
Caesar turns thumbs down. The House 
just gave J. Caesar his long overdue 
spanking. 

BOWLES AND HIGH PRICES 

Chet Bowles has outgrown his 
breeches. He is a hired man, paid by the 
taxpayer’s money, who has lost his sense 
of proportion. His head is swelled and 
his conceit and arrogance are insuf¬ 
ferable. He has gotten away with so 
many abltrary and ruinous rules, regula¬ 
tions, and directives that he seems to 
think he is infallible. If ever a Govern- 
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ment official used more of the people’s 
money to spread propaganda to keep 
himself in a Federal Job than has Chet, 
it is not of record. 

An excess of money on hand, a scarc¬ 
ity of goods available, cause inflation. 
Instead of flve billion, we now have 
$28,000,000,000 in circulation. Instead 
of an abundance rf needed merchandise, 
there is a scarcity. Yet Chet, heading 
the organization designed to prevent in¬ 
flation. increase production, like a kid 
chasing a butterfly with a net, goes 
blithely on his way. flxing prices so low 
that the profit margin is, in many in¬ 
stances, wiped out. Hence the scarcity; 
hence high prices, in spite of OPA. 

Chet can fix prices, but he cannot make 
shirts. Now and then he deals one from 
the bottom. Fixing the price on some ar¬ 
ticles, calling the consumer’s attention to 
that price, he chortles to the consumer, 
"Look how I hold the price down." But 
dealing from the bottem of the deck, he 
asks Congress for a billion five hundred 
million dollars of the consumer’s tax 
money, to be paid to the producer by way 
of a subsidy. The consumer, buying his 
pound of butter, pays across the counter, 
but he digs again for the subsidy to be 
paid to the producer for the same butter. 

People began to catch on. and this week 
big, bluL, good-natured Chet—^seeing his 
propaganda knocked into a cocked hat. 
aware that the people, wantiiig low 
prices, were not getting them, would 
rather pay more and get something than 
to go without—lost his temper. He 
jumped on the NAM, because it told the 
people that If OPA would let up, though 
there might be temporary inflation, pro¬ 
duction would shortly catch up with de¬ 
mand and goods would be available at a 
reasonable price within a reasonable 
time. Chet has been telling the folks just 
what to write their Congressmen. NAM 
asked the people to think it over and then 
to tell their Representatives what they 
thought about price control. That made 
Chet really mad, and he gave NAM heck. 
The reason—he didn’t want the people to 
do any thinking. I might add, he just 
wanted to do the thinking for them. 

Then Bowles jumped on Henry Ford II, 
head of the company which is willing to 
lose $33,000,000 during the coming year 
in order to stay in business, give its,em¬ 
ployees jobs and the public automobiles. 
The National Small Business Men’s Asso¬ 
ciation, having ventured to pr opose strike 
legislation, will be the next whipping boy. 

Chet admits inflation is here. He ad¬ 
mits we are going to have more of it. He 
admits that price control Is an evil. He 
says there must be an end to It; but not 
just now, says he. He wants to prolong 
the agony, at least until election day, per¬ 
haps so that he and his outfit may be as¬ 
sured of continued existence. Some of us 
are willing to face inflation now, have the 
men back at work, production in full 
swing. 

Both J. Caesar Petrillo, W’ho would not 
even permit the school children at Inter- 
lochen to study music and put on their 
concerts without paying tribute to him, 
and Chester Bowles, who can fix prices 
but who cannot make shirts, socks, nor 
automobiles, should be given a long over¬ 
due lesson In public behavior, 
xcn—App.-59 


Address of Hon. Charles W. Taussig 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JES0S T. PINERO 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. PlftolO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to Insert the following ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Honorable Charles 
W. Taussig, chairman. United States 
Section of the Caribbean Commission, at 
the opening yesterday of the Second 
West Indian Conference being held at 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I., 
United States of America: 

Your Excellency, fellow commissioners, 
delogatcs to the West Indian Conference, 
ladies and gentlemen, you have just heard 
a significant message from President Tru¬ 
man. It is fitting to recall that another 
great leader played an important part in 
the creation of this Commission and this 
Conference. Pranklin Delano Roosevelt knew 
and loved the Caribbean. He knew your 
problems and believed In the future of the 
West Indies. The spirit of his leadership 
will be a constant inspiration to us in the 
work that lies ahead. 

History tells us that the past always im¬ 
pinges on the present. Nothing we heie 
undertake, no matter how sincere our mo¬ 
tives nor how wise our decisions, can abruptly 
be disassociated from that w’hich has gone 
before. We are confronted with this lact at 
every turn in the road that leads to social 
and economic betterment for the people of 
the Caribbean. Always the old plantation 
system with its unsavory byproducts easts 
a grotesque pattern across our path. As we 
move forward these shadows become less dis¬ 
tinct, their evils less menacing, and our prog¬ 
ress more rapid. 

Part of the West Indian Conference will 
be devoted to a review of the pnigrcss we 
have made—and It Is con.sidernble; another 
pai*t will consider the basic problems ol West 
Indian economy and society, and a third will 
concern Itself with specific recommendations 
for projects promptly to be undertaken. 

We will come to these discussions with a 
new sense of maturity because of our ex¬ 
perience In the Caribbean during the past 
4 years and because of a new approach to 
world unity through the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization. The United States and Great 
Britain have welcomed two new associates 
into this regional fellowship. With Prance 
and the Netherlands as liill-flcdgcd mem¬ 
bers of the Caribbean Commission and with 
15 Caribbean territories represented in the 
Conference, new horizons ol organization 
and opportunity will open up to us. We will 
have to devise effective machinery for 
the expanded organization. We will have 
to put into practice in peacetime the aims 
and Ideals which could not be realized 
in time of war. We will have to show the 
world that in this relatively small Caribbean 
cosmos great nations and small territories 
can plan their regional life In friendly co¬ 
operation. If W'e are successlul, the trou¬ 
bled world will gain new hope from our 
achievement. The details of these plans 
and the failures and accomplishments of the 
past will be discussed at length by the dele¬ 
gates to this Conference In the next 3 weeks. 
It is not my purpose here to reviev; those 
plans or to anticipate those discussions. My 
few words to you now will deal with an¬ 
other subject, one not presently on our 
agenda, a problem less concerned with coun¬ 


tering the evils of the past than with suc- 
cesfifully overcoming a menace of the future. 

As we gather here today w'C are confronted 
with a new problem, one that is so fantastic, 
60 apparently unreal, that we barely recog¬ 
nize it as the immediate and urgent concern 
of this Conference. 1 reler, of course, to the 
atomic bomb, the weapon that nfTers the 
world the alternatives ol durable peace or ex¬ 
tinction. Through the centuiies man has 
striven for peace. All of his efforts have re¬ 
sulted in failure. Now we ore confronted 
with the awful implications of this new 
knowledge. We must make another effort to 
obtain a lasting peace, a cooperative effort of 
a magnitude beyond an 3 rthing that has gone 
before. Failure this time means oblitera¬ 
tion. But if we succeed we have the assur¬ 
ance of scientists that atomic energy can be 
made to yield unprecedented benefits to 
mankind. This new effort toward peace will 
compel many social, political, and economic 
adjustments. The part that the Cai'ibbean 
must piny is not only ol Importaiire to the 
area itself, but to the world at large. For at 
this point in history when distance and mfrr 
armed might do not assure safety, the pic b- 
lems of carli part of the world are vital to all 
others. Even before the atomic bomb enme 
Into being It was recognized that there can¬ 
not be peace while the malndjir-tJncn^s (f 
one part or another of thi.s steadily shrink¬ 
ing world go uncorrectecl. 

The Caribbean Commi.sskm and the Wcit 
Indian Conference have been dome then- 
part to focus attention upon and help srlve 
the difficulties that beset this region. VVe; 
have met with some measure ol succesb. The 
task still ahead is tremendous We mu.'^-t 
continue to think these problems through. 
We must continue to have conferences to dis¬ 
cuss. to argue, to disagree—and ultimately to 
agree—upon solutions. But we must not 
overlook the lact that in our desire tc; be logi¬ 
cal and thorough the great nienoce confront¬ 
ing UR today demands speed and more .•■peed 
in nchlrvlng our objectives. 

What arc these objectives? We have re¬ 
peated them o\er and over again—social, 
economic, and political progress. Tht*se ob¬ 
jectives are not mere abstract idc..)s when 
tran&lfited into better led, better clothed, 
and better educated human belims. But 
these practical reforms can become meiGv 
palliatives unless built on the foundation of 
essential human right.s. Nowhere on thns 
agenda and at no time in our prcvio\ib cm.- 
lerences do we find any specific mentinii cf 
human rights. The race w-c me running 
against atomic energy cannot be won alone 
by economists. scicntistR, or politlcianfc. We, 
the people, must define—and pierisely—the 
goal of human aspirations tiial we seek. 
There is a unifying purpose in the w'orld 
today which, if properly expressed, can sei^e 
as a guide for those wdiom we choose as our 
leaders. This purpose Is to be found in the 
fundamental and simple desires of the com¬ 
mon man. I do not exaggerate when 1 s: y 
that these desires are simple. Tl^ey bcco-nc 
complex only when we awkwardly traiisla'e 
them into complicated political and eoononne 
formulas. 

All mankind, and the people of the Carib¬ 
bean area in particular, require.*; Iw'o well- 
defined charters which shall be b.'isic for all 
that we strive to attain. One is a bill of 
human rights, a simple statenieiit of what 
an individual may require of his fellow men 
to live his life in security and happiness. 
The other i.s a bill of human obligations, a 
statement of the sacrifices that must be made 
by an individual to assure these basic rights 
to his neighbor. 

There is a growing conviction supported by 
many scientists and technicians that the 
only real defense against the misuse of atomic 
energy Is to be found In the spiritual awak¬ 
ening of mankind. Our hope for security 
lies not In the field of science, but in tlie 
realm of morals. 
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I believe that the people of the Caribbean 
might well take a leading part in formulat¬ 
ing these charters. For here live together 
representatives of most of the peoples of the 
world—Africans, Europeans, Americans 
(North and South), East Indians, Chinese, 
and many others. Some of the great religions 
of the world are represented here—Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Christian, Confucianist, and 
Jewish. No charter of human rights, nor its 
corollary, a charter of human obligations, 
can have world acceptance unless they are 
derived from the wisdom, the philosophy, the 
ethics, and the religious aspirations of all the 
peoples of the world. The time has come, I 
think, for this Conference to give its atten¬ 
tion to this fundamental problem. Perhaps 
you of the Caribbean, out of the experience 
of your long and often sorrowful history, can, 
with the aid of God, bring to yourselves and 
to the world a working philosophy that will 
aid mankind in its quest for freedom, 
dignity, and security. 


Chicago Taxicab Monopoly 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22. 1H6 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorials 
from the Chicago Tribune of February 
21, 1946, and the Washington Post of 
February 22, 1946: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of February 
21. 1946] 

END THE CAB MONOPOLY 

The veterans who are driving to IVashlng- 
ton to seek Federal aid against the Chicago 
taxicab monopoly may not do much to im¬ 
prove cab service in this city immediately. 
In fact, they may diminish it, since it seems 
that a number of their cabs may never get 
back to town. 

But there may be grounds on which the 
antitrust division of the Justice Department 
can intervene in the Chicago mess and relievo 
its citizens of the monopoly agreement, en¬ 
tered into freely, if not for free, by their own 
aldermen. The management of the Yellow 
and Checker companies may deny until they 
are blue in the face that they are under any 
obligation to purchase their cabs where they 
do. but the fact remains that they get them 
from only one source. 

That source is a company higher in the 
holding company hierarchy that controls Yel¬ 
low, and with which Checker has connec¬ 
tions. The suspicion that the two operating 
companies are being run principally to pro¬ 
vide sales outlets for Checker Cab Manufac¬ 
turing Co. will at least bear investigation. 
Some courts would undoubtedly hold that 
such an arrangement was restrictive of inter¬ 
state commerce. 

It’s not a good thing for the people of a 
city to be running to Federal authority for 
redress against the mistakes, honest or other¬ 
wise, of their own elected ofllclals. Some¬ 
times, however, there is no other recourse. 
This may be such an Instance. 

A gentleman wrote us after we had com¬ 
mented on the taxicab situation the other 
day, commending what we said in general, 
but rebuking us for our naivete in suggesting 
that the members of the city council are 
going to do anything to protect their con¬ 
stituents against the present Inadequate serv¬ 
ice. His point was that the aldermen, hav¬ 


ing been bought by the taxicab monopoly, 
were going to stay bought. 

We don't know whether the aldermen were 
bought. We do know that they had better 
not act as if they had been bought, if they 
want to keep out of hot water from now on. 

[From the Washington Post of February 22, 
1946] 

I.OBBT ON WHEELS 

The taxi-drlvlng war veterans who have 
streamed into Washington from Chicago are 
exercLslng the elementary constitutional right 
Of petition. That they arc exercising it with 
utmost orderliness and restraint is altogether 
to their credit. It seems to us, similarly, 
that the helpfulness of the Army in afford¬ 
ing the men shelter and the Interest of the 
Justice Department in promising an investi¬ 
gation of their complaint are also highly 
creditable. Mass protests brought to the 
Nation’s Capital have been known in the 
past to evoke hysteria. This particular pro¬ 
test has been conducted and received in the 
best American tradition. 

The veterans have two complaints. One 
is that the city of Chicago grants licenses 
for only 3,000 taxis; the veterans would like 
to see Incorporated in the G1 bill an amend¬ 
ment giving former servicemen special 
licenses to participate in any business lim¬ 
ited by city ordinances. Despite our sym¬ 
pathy for their situation, we do not see how 
such a request could be granted without 
wholly nullifying the restrictions which some 
municipalities have seen fit to Impose upon 
certain pursuits. Chicago is within its rights 
in limiting the number of its licensed cabs; 
that limitation would be meaningless if vet¬ 
erans could Ignore it by dint of a Federal 
license. 

The second complaint seems much more 
substantial and thoroughly warrants the full 
investigation which Wendell Berge, Chief of 
the Justice Department’s Antitrust Division, 
has promised to accord It. The veterans 
contend that one or two large cab companies 
hold virtually all the 3.000 licenses issued 
in Chicago. If true, this would appear to 
have the aspects of a monopoly. Whether 
it comes within the prohibitions of the anti¬ 
trust laws, we do not know. It may be that 
the protesting veterans will have to drive 
their cabs back to Chicago and present their 
protest at the city hall. We cannot help 
hoping, however, that some of them will stay 
here and enlarge the Inadequate supply of 
taxis in this community. 


The Republican Party at the Crossroads 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES M. UFOLLETTE 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22, 19i6 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I am in¬ 
cluding the Lincoln Day address which 
I made at Evansville, Ind., on February 
12. 1946: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans of 
the Eighth District of Indiana, we meet to¬ 
night on the one hundred and thlrty-fffth 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. the greatest man American has pro¬ 
duced to date. We meet to honor him as 
members of the Republican Party. It is 
proper that we should honor him, for while 
he was not one of the founders of the party 
In the technical sense, nevertheless he. more 


clearly than anyone else, by his words, de¬ 
clared the principles and purposes for which 
that party was founded and by his actions 
expressed them. Since Lincoln the party has 
had other men who, in varying degrees, have 
understood those principles and likewise in 
varying degrees have attempted, by their ac¬ 
tions to bring them into being, but none of 
these others reached his eminence. And this 
is understandable, for he was of the people, 
he had a kinship with all people; there¬ 
fore. having faith in himself, he had faith In 
the people, and out of that faith grew his con¬ 
viction that “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people” should be¬ 
come a reality. 

We people of the Eighth District of Indiana 
have a particular Interest In celebrating the 
birth of this man and we are entitled to be 
proud of the fact that his formative years, 
from 7 to 21, were lived in spencer County 
in this district—for experiences has taught 
us that much of the greatness which 
men display in later life can be traced to 
the foundation of integrity, character, kind¬ 
ness. and human understanding which they 
acquire in their formative years. Those 
things are acquired from association; there¬ 
fore. it is logical for us to assume that the 
humble people with whom Lincoln associated 
in this Eighth District of Indiana themselves 
were possessed, to a high degree, of the quali¬ 
ties of this man which have caused the world 
to honor and revere him. 

But if this is true, a proper regard for our 
obligations requires of us a higher standard 
of conduct than that required of those Re¬ 
publicans who live in other parts of the world 
which, in the past was not so closely related 
to the life of this man. 

There are two kinds of ancestor worship, 
one of them dishonorable, the other honor¬ 
able. 

The first kind is demonstrated by those 
weak or base people of the present who try to 
excuse themselves and find salve for their 
consciences by continually talking about 
what a rich or great man “grandpappy” was. 
Such people have no influence upon the 
present and because they have either failed 
to understand the qualities of gi’eatness of 
their ancestors or lacked the present char¬ 
acter to live up to those standards, they 
succeed only In desecrating the memory of 
their ancestors and in obtaining for their 
time either the amused disdain or the loath¬ 
ing dislike of their contemporaries. 

But there is an honorable kind of ancestor 
worship. The people who practice it, studi¬ 
ously study the history of the thoughts and 
accomplishments of their ancestors, and 
finding, there, things which are good and 
clean and pure and honorable, and un¬ 
derstanding the things that they find, set 
for themselves the duty and obligation In 
their generation to conduct themselves in 
their day meticulously In accord with the 
standards of greatness which have preceded 
them. Such people, because they under¬ 
stand the grandeur of the past, find it with 
them always in the present and strive hum¬ 
bly in their dally lives to obtain the ap¬ 
proval of that ever-present shade. Such 
people find no need to bolster their stand¬ 
ing in the present by glibly calling up the 
grandeur of the past, for the world, which 
knows the grandeur of the past recognizes, 
in them, in some degree, a reincarnation of 
that grandeur, and the world gives to them 
Its approval and they, In turn, give honor to 
their ancestry. 

Political parties being composed of men 
are like men and Judged In the world by the 
same standards by which the world Judges 
men. Therefore, wherever Republicans are 
meeting tonight, the world will know wheth¬ 
er in those meetings the people gathered 
there have, by their acts, honored or dese¬ 
crated the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Since the world will know whether we act 
honorably here, It might be well for ua to 
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Invefltigate the words and acts of Abraham 
Lincoln in order that we may have a stand¬ 
ard by which to judge for ourselves the Judg¬ 
ment which the world will place upon our 
conduct. 

The biographers of Lincoln uniformly at¬ 
test to his love of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. It was his handbook. He under¬ 
stood that the Declaration of Independence 
declared the spirit and the purposes which 
this Nation was called into being to accom¬ 
plish. He also knew that the Constitution 
was merely the tool which the people could 
use to carry out that spirit and purpose. So 
if we would be filled with the spirit that 
filled Lincoln, it is proper that we road the 
pertinent parts of the Declaration which he 
loved so much. 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are erected equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain In¬ 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are In¬ 
stituted among men. deriving their just pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed.—That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends. It is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish It. and to 
institute new government, laying Its foun¬ 
dation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap¬ 
piness.” 

Every thought that the adult Lincoln had 
and every speech that he made gives clear 
evidence that the grandeur of those thoughts 
had so completely absorbed h*8 soul, that 
the mind—the mirror of the soul—gave forth 
the truths therein set out on every occasion. 

Lincoln also was one of those rare men 
whose acts conformed to their spoken word.s. 
Therefore, when we read the words of Lincoln, 
we find a true measurement of the nets of 
Lincoln, and it Is the acta of Lincoln which 
we would emulate today, if we would truly 
honor him today. 

In the spring of 1860. Lincoln was a known 
candidate for the Republican nomination for 
President at the convention to be held in the 
middle of May in Chicago. On February 27, 
fully conscious of this fact, he delivered his 
great speech at the Cooper Institute In New 
York. From there, equally conscious of his 
candidacy and of the effect which every word 
he said would have upon his candidacy, he 
started for Exeter to visit his son. On the 
way, he spoke at Hartford. Conn., on March 3, 
and at New Haven, Conn., on March 6—less 
than 2 months before the convention was to 
assemble. 

It Is necessary that we understand this 
background so that we may understand the 
significance of the New Haven speech. He 
made the New Haven speech In strong Demo¬ 
cratic territory and in an area where indus¬ 
try was more highly concentrated at that 
time than anywhere else in the country, and 
consequently in an area where there were 
more manufacturers and Industrialists than 
In any part of the country. At that same 
time, there was a strike of shoe workers in 
New England. Douglas had been there be¬ 
fore him and. like the divislonlsts of the 
present day, had made a subtle appeal to the 
avarice of the owners, the misery of the 
strikers, and the confusion In the minds of 
the middle class by attempting to lay all the 
blame for the strike upon the threatened 
loss of the southern markets which would 
follow the secession of the South if the Re¬ 
publican Party continued to press the moral 
issue of slavery and its party pledge to abolish 
further extension of that evil Into the terri¬ 
tories. Like the southern Democrats today 
and the Republicans, who prostitute the 
memory of Lincoln by lying down in the 
tame bed with them. Douglas was an ap- 
peasor, and a flnagler, and a cheap politician 
attempting to obtain votes by appealing to 
the avarice, the fear, and the confusion which 
I have mentioned. 


Not so Lincoln. He met the issue of 
slavery head-on: he met the Issue of strikes 
head-on; and, if you read with understand¬ 
ing what he said, he did more than that, he 
met the problems of his day—which arc the 
same problems of our day—the problems of 
racial prejudices and discriminations, the 
problems of full employment, and the prob¬ 
lems of fair play for the oppressed of his day. 

ir we would honor Lincoln, we must act 
today as he did then. You can't dodge and 
follow Lincoln any more than you can op¬ 
press and follow him. 

Now let us see what Lincoln said. 

The Democrats of that day had developed 
and used the following argument: 

“When the struggle Is between the white 
man and the Negro. I am for the white man; 
when It is between the Negro and the 
crocodile. I am for the Negro.” 

Lincoln had a burning disdain for that 
argument, and at New Haven, here Is the 
way he treated it; 

"There Is a falsehood wrapped up in that 
statement * • • (iti assumes that there 

Is a struggle in which either the white man 
mu.st enslave the Negro or the Negro must 
enslave the white. There is no struggle: It 
la an Ingenious falsehood to dcgi'nde and 
brutalize the Negro. • • • It Is like two 

wrecked seamen on a narrow plank where 
each must push the other off or drown him¬ 
self; I would push the Negro off. or a white 
man either; but It Is not necessary—the plank 
Is large enough for both. This good earth 
Is plenty broad enough for white men and 
Negro both, and there is no need of either 
pushing the other off.” 

At another part of that speech, he said: 

‘T desire that if you get too thick here (in 
New England) • • • you may have a 

chance to strike and go somewhere else, 
where you may not be degraded nor have 
your family corrupted by forced rivalry with 
slaves." 

The lesson which Lincoln was teaching Is 
simple to understand and its application to 
the problems of today Is clear if we re¬ 
member that the problems of man have been 
the same since the- beginning of time, but 
the means which must be attempted for 
their solution vary with the times in which 
and the conditions under which men live. 

In denying that there was a struggle for 
survival between the white man and the 
black: in declaring that there was room 
enough on this good earth for both. Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln was declaring that the basic 
problems of man are economic and that 
if man will but recognize the fact and w^ork 
together that there are ample good things on 
the surface of this earth for all. 

Thus he stated the problem. He also 
stated the means which were then presently 
available to solve it; namely, the opening 
up of the Government-owned land in the 
Territories of the United States in the West, 
If and when the people of New England 
should become so crowded there that there 
was not enough for all or enough wealth 
could not be produced for all. But he wanted 
this territory to be tree—free for all men, 
black or white—but more than that, he did 
not want the standard of living of freemen, 
either black or white, to be lowered by the 
debasing, degrading institution of slavery. 

Flee land for freemen was the readiest, 
simplest solution to the problem of eco¬ 
nomic sufficiency for all in Lincoln’s time. 
Today the solution is a determination upon 
the part of Government not to give free 
lahd—for it has no more—but to give and 
afford opportunities for full employment to 
all of its people who can be galnlully em¬ 
ployed. The obligation is to conduct the 
economy of the country so that the greatest 
amount of wealth can be produced and em¬ 
ployment offered by private employers. But 
for this to be possible, we cannot forget, 
after the experiences of the twenties and 
thirties, that the masses of the people must 
have buying power In order to keep this 
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capitalistic economy and the machinery of 
it going. And. If at times it seems apparent 
that the production of goods of that kind 
will not furnish sufficient buying power to 
enable the people to consume consumer 
goods, then there miiBt be a coordinated sys¬ 
tem of public works. The local communi¬ 
ties W’hlch have the funds which they have 
raised by taxation should expend them for 
that purpose, particularly for matters of lo¬ 
cal concern, but the coordination and the 
timing of the shift from I he piociuciion of 
other kinds of goods is an obligation of the 
Federal Government, just as in Lincoln s 
time, the making available of the free public 
lands for the people to emigrate to was an 
obligation of the Federal Government to re¬ 
lieve economic stress. 

This was Republican philosophy. D mg- 
las and the Democrats didn’t want full tin- 
ployment, didn't want free labor, and they 
didn’t want freemen. Likewise today, thoae 
of us who advocate full employment, full 
production, a scale ol wages in the masses 
of the public which w’lll make this possible 
and, when necessary, the expenditure of 
funds for public wurlL*? under a lederaliy 
coordinated plan, arc following true Repub¬ 
lican tradition; and those people who may 
be elected as Republicans who get in bed 
W'ith southern Democrats who fight a bill 
for full employment, are following true 
Democratic traditions, the traditions of "di¬ 
vision and ruin," the tradition cfl oppres¬ 
sion of the masses, which was the tradi¬ 
tion of the Democratic Party when the Re¬ 
publican Party came into existerce. And I 
say to you, that Republicans of that kind 
ought to get out of the Republican Party 
and get into the Democratic Party so that 
there can be n marriage between the two 
so as to end this present Illicit Intercourse. 

Now let’s see what else Lincoln said at 
New Haven. Abraham Lincoln believed that 
a man w^as a man because of what w^as inside 
of him and not because of the color ol his 
skin. As we have seen, he denounced an 
argument which was advanced by the Demo¬ 
crats lor the purpose of "brutalizing the 
Negro." He also said this: 

"We w'lsh to allow the humblefct man on 
equal chance to get rich with everybody 
else, • » • 1 want every man to have a 

chance—and I believe a black man is en¬ 
titled to it * • • when he may look for¬ 

ward and hope to be a hired laborer this 
j^enr and the next, work for himself after¬ 
ward, and finally to hire men to work for 
him.” 

Surely thase words of Lincoln need no ex¬ 
planation -for any man to understand tliem. 
Lincoln knew and believed with all his soul 
that thing which is true; namely, that man 
is a spiritual being; that he is what lies in¬ 
side of him. not what you see on the surlace. 
Therefore, the color of a man’s skin doe.sn’t 
affect the quality of a man. He knew that 
there could not be a fatherhood ol God 
without a brotherhood of man; and when 
Lincoln knew this, most blnck-skmncd peo¬ 
ple, because they had been taiutrlized and 
denied the education and denied the treat¬ 
ment normally accorded to human beings— 
not because of any difference in them—were 
almost totally lacking In all ol the social 
graces or those habits of conduct which were 
found in the white man of his day. We in 
the North, nt least, have spent millions of 
dollars In the years since Lincoln s death in 
providing education fur th’s man of black 
skin, from wdiich It lollnw’s that the outward 
difference in knowledge and character and 
understanding and ..oclal graces ol the black 
man of today is infinitesimally higher than it 
was when Lincoln knew him and loved him 
and fought for him and. In eflect, died for 
him. How can we, as Republicans today, in 
the face of Lincoln's statement that he 
wanted to see the black man have a chance 
to work ns a hired man. and the next day to 
work for himself, and the next day to hire 
other men to work for him—-and Lincoln 
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didn’t Bay “black man,” he said, “men*’— 
dare to be here to honor Lincoln unless we 
wholeheartedly support, without equivoca¬ 
tion. legislation necess'iry to bring about fair 
employment practices all over the United 
States. Legislation made necessary because 
the Republicans, after the death of Lincoln, 
failed to afford to men of black skin, in this 
so-called land of the free and of equal cit¬ 
izens, an equal economic opportunity with all 
other men, 

The Democrats In Douglas’ time thought 
otherwise. The Democrats of the South, >\ho 
are the real Democrats today, think other¬ 
wise. How can any group of Republicans 
meet anywhere in this land and honor Lin¬ 
coln with sincerity in their hearts unless 
they can point to a record of deeds and ac¬ 
complishments calculated to carry out the 
doctrine of lull economic opportunity which 
Lincoln announced at New Haven, in hostile 
Democratic territory and at a time when he 
was facing a Republican convention, Just 2 
months away, in which his nomination for 
the Presidency was at stake. 

In this New Haven speech Lincoln, 2 
months before the Chicago convention, 
walked into the most highly industrialized 
part of America of his day and talked about 
strikes. Lincoln talked about strikes at New 
Haven, hut before we read what he said about 
strikes at New Haven lets see what ho said on 
the subject of capital and labor 6 months 
earlier, on September 30. 1859, in Milwaukee, 
Wis., ut a time when he also knew he was be¬ 
ing talked of as a potential nominee of the 
Republican Party for President. There Lin¬ 
coln was discussing the “mud sill” theory of 
labor which had been advanced by the Dem¬ 
ocrats in the South. My God, how I wish 
some of our Republicans had let the Demo¬ 
crats keep their economic theories Instead of 
attempting to Infect our Republican Party 
with them. This “mud sill’’ theory, like all 
Democratic theorte.s on the question of man 
and labor, was very degrading to the laborer. 
Having analyzed that theory, Lincoln said 
this- 

’ But another class of reasoners hold the 
opinion • • • that there is no such thing 
us p freeman being fatally fixed for life in the 
condition of a hired laborer. • * • They 

hold that labor is prior to and independent 
of capital: that, in fact, capital is the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed If 
labor had not first existed; that labor can 
exist without capital, but that capital could 
never have existed without labor. Hence they 
hold that labor la the superior—greatly su¬ 
perior—of capital.” 

If Lincoln were alive today, he would have 
the Un-American Committee investigating 
that one. And he’d also have a lot of so- 
called Republicans who, knowing nothing 
about the traditions of their party, conse¬ 
quently having nothing to forget, denounc¬ 
ing him as an unsafe radical. But that is 
not strange for It was written long before 
Lincoln, "He came unto His own and His 
own received Him not.” 

In order that we may have additional light 
■upon Lincoln’s ideas on capitalism and the 
relation of labor and capital under that sys¬ 
tem. let us now read what he said at New 
Haven : 

•’Now about that shoe strike. Now I don’t 
know all about the matter. * • * At the 

outset, I am glad to see a system of labor 
prevails in New England under which labor¬ 
ers can strike. * * • I take that it is best 

for all to leave each man free to acquire 
property as last os ho can. Some will get 
wealthy. I don’t believe in a law to prevent a 
man from getting rich. It would do more 
harm than good. So while we do not propose 
any war upon capital, we do wish to allow the 
humblest man on equal chance to get rich 
With everybody else.” 

Lincoln thought so inclscly and expressed 
his thoughts so concisely that almost every¬ 
thing he said was pertinent. This makes it 
very difficult to pick out particular sentences 


from his speeches on any subject as being 
the most revealing, because all of It was re¬ 
vealing. Nevertheless, I shall risk doing this 
and call your attention to the last sentence 
of the New Haven speech: 

“So while we do not propose any war upon 
capital, we do wish to allow the humblest 
man an equal chance to get rich with every¬ 
body else." 

Only the fool, or what Is in fact the equiva¬ 
lent of a fool—a mail with Intelligence who 
has closed his mind—will assert that today 
the humblest man has a chance to get rich 
equal to that of the infinitely small per¬ 
centage of our citizens who dominate the pro¬ 
ductive capital of our country and the finan¬ 
cial resources of our country or 'wuth those 
even more powerful people, the group who 
manage these rcFOUrccs for the people who 
own them. 

I believe that the bulk of the American 
people think as I think and feel as I feel and 
that we all feel ns Lincoln felt: namely, that 
n capitalistic system which has been permit¬ 
ted to operate under a system of laws which 
has permitted relatively few people in our 
country to continue to acquire, through their 
capital Investments, an Increasingly dispro¬ 
portionate share of the wealth which has been 
produced, has not left the bulk of our people 
with an equal chance to participate, ns vital, 
living human beings, in our capitalistic 
economy. 

We must understand the basic truth stated 
In the Declaration of Independence—Gov¬ 
ernments are Instituted among men. deriving 
their Just powers fr(>m the consent of the 
governed—if we are to understand its appli¬ 
cation to our present economic problems. 

What was really being said, was this, that 
people, whether in governments or in the 
ordinary affairs of life, if they are worthy of 
living in a democratic society, want to feel 
that they are really a part of the thing that 
they are doing and that in some way they 
participate in the decisions which affect 
their lives. Under a system where mass-pro¬ 
duction industries got larger and larger and 
consequently, fewer and fewer In number, 
and where much the same thing takes place 
In the banking and financial structure of 
the country, it follows that a smaller and 
smaller number of people control these 
things, and ns that condition grows, it nat¬ 
urally removes from the masses of the peo¬ 
ple a sense of participation In the creative 
character of the work which they are doing. 
I am not sure that this is always conscious 
in the minds of the workers of America, but 
people are often moved subconsciously as 
results of emotions they feel, which emo¬ 
tions in turn are created by the surround¬ 
ings in which they live. Therefore, it is my 
very firm opinion that one of the basic rea¬ 
sons for the unrest in America Is the in¬ 
creasing hopelessness of the average citizen 
that in our capitali.stic sjstem ns it present¬ 
ly exists, the condition which Lincoln felt 
was a condition precedent to Its existence; 
namely, one in which the humblest man had 
an equal chance to get rich with everybody 
else, does not presently exist; and the average 
man secs no hope of the present trend being 
stopped and this condition being brought 
about. Out of this unrest and hopelessness of 
the average man, and this feeling that he has 
no real participation In the thing that he is 
doing, arises the Industrial strife In America. 

You can’t cure these things by repressive 
labor legislation. You only intensify the 
feeling of oppression and frustration and 
hopelessness In the mind and heart of the 
Industrial worker; and those who advocate 
repressive labor legislation don’t understand 
the basic principles of the Republican Party 
and have no understanding of the philosophy 
of Abraham Lincoln. And it makes no dif¬ 
ference whether they call themselves Repub¬ 
licans and make big campaign contributions. 
If Lincoln was the great Republican, then 
these men are not. 


Of course, no one but the rankest left wing 
Ideologist would say that labor Is free of 
fault; of course, In specific Instances, the 
position of labor unions has not been sound. 
I have always said this; but I cannot, and 
will not, In the present condition of our 
economy and when the errors which 1 have 
discussed are so manifest, strain at the gnat 
of labor wrongs and swallow the camel of 
these greater maladjustments in our indus¬ 
trial set-up. I won’t do this to gain one 
vote, because I can’t do it and feel that I am 
serving my country or actually doing some¬ 
thing to preserve the capitalistic system. 

The real tragedy is that so many small 
business people and white-collar workers 
and small tradesmen and farmers, sensing 
this unrest in the masses of the people, but 
not understanding that it is due to the ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth and power in the hands 
of the few which causes the unrest, turn 
upon the workers who evidence the unrest 
and ignore their real enemy and the real 
threat to the survival of the capitalistic sys¬ 
tem; namely, those people who will not lei 
go their hold and grasp upon the control of 
the Industrial life of the United States. 

In Lincoln’s time it was different-the 
slave-owning population of the South which, 
through the ownership of slaves, owned the 
real properly of the South and dominated 
its life, were as small in proportion as the 
group which dominates the industrial and 
linancinl life of America today. They were 
Democrats and they were Joined by a great 
percentage of the industrialists of the North 
who not only wanted to trade with these 
men, but who understood that as long as 
slave labor prevailed In the South, it, of Itself, 
would depreciate the value of services of 
the men in the North, to the advantage of 
the northern industrialists. But, in Lin¬ 
coln’s time, the small business people and 
retailers of the North, the larmers of the 
North and the vast bulk of the workers of 
the North understood this problem and knew 
who their real enemies were and how to 
strike at them. 

It was this understanding of our ancestors 
which caused the creation of the Republican 
Party. Lincoln clearly saw it; he was pur¬ 
suing a policy which was the salvation of 
capitalism, even thought .the slave-owning 
property owners of the South and the in¬ 
dustrial property owners of the North did 
not see it and denounced him, Just as today 
they denounce any man w^ho sees this thing 
and wan is to follow in the footsteps of Lin¬ 
coln and help to create a Republican Party 
true to the traditions of Lincoln; not only to 
advance the welfare of the factory-working 
masses, but to preserve this system ol private 
ownership ol property to be used in the pro¬ 
duction of wealth. The tragic difference be¬ 
tween Lincoln’s time and the present is that 
today, for some unknown reason, too many 
of the farmer.s of the country, the little busi¬ 
nessmen of the country, the retailers of the 
country, and the little bankers of the coun¬ 
try fail to see the problem with the same 
degree of clarity with which their ancestors 
Baw it when Lincoln offered one of the basic 
solutions of it—the elimination of the prop¬ 
erty right In human beings and thereby the 
elimination of the competition of slave labor 
with the free workers In the northern 
economy. 

Today something must be done to preserve 
the basic Ideas of hope-restoring fluid, 
capitalism In America, not the perverted, 
distorted condition of capitalism which pres¬ 
ently exists. This is our real problem, but 
oddly enough some people, who profess to 
be capitalists, don’t even understand that. 
They think that the capitalistic system 
comes first and the Government comes sec¬ 
ond. The philosophy of American life and 
the purposes for which this Government was 
created. Lincoln knew and all true Repub¬ 
licans today know, was set out in the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. The method of 
carrying that philosophy out was created by 
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the Constitution of the United States: but 
the philosophy was to create life, liberty, 
safety, and the pursuit of happiness of the 
people. There was nothing said in the 
Declaration of Independence about saving 
the capitalistic system. The American peo¬ 
ple accepted and still accept today the theory 
that this system would best promote life, 
liberty, safety, and the pursuit of happiness. 
But there is not a line in the Declaration of 
Independence, nor a word in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, which requires 
the American people to retain the capitalistic 
system in order to obtain life, liberty, safety, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

In other words, the thing which was 
claimed as the right of the people in the 
Declaration of Independence and the thing 
for which the Government of the United 
States was set up was the right of the people 
to Hie. liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That was guaranteed, not capitalism, as the 
way of obtaining It. So that if you under¬ 
stand this Government as Abraham Lincoln 
understood and as he expressed it and as he 
fought for it and as, indeed, he died for it, 
you will understand that it is not the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States which is on 
trial today; it is the capitalistic system 
which is on trial today. Therefore, the bur¬ 
den is upon those who cry out the loudest 
to do something to save it. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few misguided people in the middle 
class—those who cry out the loudest are also 
those who benefit the most so they have not 
only the power but the duty to save it. 

Lincoln stated the basic condition under 
which capitalism can be saved and flourish 
when he said: 

"We do wish to allow the humblest man a 
chance to get rich with everybody else." 

Now. of course, there is the obligation of 
Government to adopt those measures which 
are best calculated to preserve and make 
effective the economic system under which 
the people live. Consequently, this is an 
obligation of each person whom you send 
to the Congress of the United States, using 
the term in its constitutional sense of both 
Houses of the Congress. But thi. tact does 
not destroy the logic of the argument which 
I have made, namely, that those who benefit 
most from a system and therefore have the 
greatest stake in seeing It retained owe an 
obligation to come forward and to suggest 
to the Government from time to time a 
policy which will permit the broadest pos¬ 
sible ownership of the greatest number of 
jieople of the means of production undei our 
capitalistic system. Have they done that? 
They have not. It imposes an obligation 
upon them to leiirn at least -me los.son from 
the twenties and not to forget it, and that 
is that when the people are not paid enough 
to buy the producer cannot manufacture, 
the automobile dealer cannot sell, the 
grocery keeper can only extend credit be¬ 
cause his customers have no cash, the farmer 
can't haul his produce to market because 
the cost of transportation is almost greater 
than the price prevailing in the market 
place. 

Those who would preserve the system 
should al.sp understand that It Is real wages 
which the worker must have, so that they 
are destroying their system if they demand 
that prices In large mass-production indus¬ 
tries be immediately Increased to an extent 
which absorbs all wage Increase. Of course, 
this demand for price Increase is a clever 
device of big business and big capital de¬ 
signed to influence the small businessman, 
the white-collar worker, the professional man, 
and the farmer Into thinking that It was 
the workers’ wage which Incr'^ased the cost 
to him. The manufacturer then not only 
has his dispropoi tionatc share of profit, but 
he has created a new enemy for the man 
who works In his factory, and, oddly enough, 


some middle-class people who ought to know 
better fall for this. 

You hear a lot of cries about the risk which 
the owner of the plant takes If he is asked 
to increase wages and hold his profit per unit 
down, while he is asked to take the sure- 
thing gamble that in the present market, 
with the present pent-up demand for goods, 
he will produce so many units and sell them 
that he will have the same gross profit in 
the end. Undef present conditions there is 
little, if any, risk which any large manufac¬ 
turer takes on his ability to sell an increased 
volume of his product. But. if he insists on 
too high a profit by unit, he creates the same 
snowballing effect of giving too much wealth 
br.ck to the owner of the tools so that ,the 
people who work can’t buy, which is destruc¬ 
tive of the system of capitalism. When this 
condition exists, the worker takes the risk; 
he takes the risk to the health and education 
of his family because his restricted Income 
cannot adequately feed, clothe, house, and 
educate them. Under this condition, the 
farmer and the retailer and the little trades¬ 
man take the risk because If the worker can't 
buy, eventually they will go out of business. 

But the owners of tne steel industry, the 
owners of General Motors, the owners of the 
electric-equipment Industry won’t take a 
risk under those conditions and I’ll prove It. 
When the last depression was over. It was 
the farmer who was hurt, the little-business 
man who was wiped out. the professional 
man whose income was reduced, the small 
stockholder with a few shares in steel and 
General Motors and the electric industry and 
all the rest of big business who was hurt; 
but Me real owners, the people who had se¬ 
cured and stuck away and saved the dis¬ 
proportionate profits that they had taken, 
still owned the plants and started them up 
again when the depression was over. 

These things are so simple that it is in¬ 
credible to me that 1 should get letters from 
little-business men.from tradesmen.and from 
farmers crying crocodile tears over the risk 
which the du Fonts and the Raskobs and the 
others like them are being asked to take if 
they keep the price of their products per unit 
down within reason so that people can buy 
them. Those people rode through the last 
depression and came out completely whole 
by adopting exactly the same policy of small 
production at high prices and low wages. But 
if we have another, then all of us who want 
tn see a system of free labor, who want to 
see freedom, who want to preserve an intel¬ 
ligent, fair form of capitalism will be swept 
aside because capitalism In this country— 
which is about the last place on earth where 
it has a chance to exist ns a dynamic, living, 
reformed thing in which people have a real 
chance to participate in it—will disappear. 
And it won’t be the follower of the philosophy 
of Abraham Lincoln who brought this about; 
it will be the people who are standing within 
the Republican Party and blindly following 
present-day so-called Republican policies, 
which were southern Democratic in the time 
of Douglas, and which still are southern 
Democratic, who will not only destroy the 
Republican Party, but they will also taring 
down the wreck of capitalism on the heads of 
all of the rest of us who are advocating Lin¬ 
coln’s Republicanism in an attempt to save 
both. 

I refuse to dishonor the memory of Lin¬ 
coln here tonight by advocating any such 
policy. Just as I have refused to dishonor 
the memory of Lincoln and the traditions of 
Lincoln republicanism since I have been 
privileged to represent the people of the 
Eighth District of Indiana as a member of 
Lincoln’s party In the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Issue is clear; we must broaden the 
base of ownership by proper taxing methods, 
particularly revised corporation taxing meth¬ 
ods, or any other device which will do it; we 


must give a real Incentive to small people 
to start new businesses and the workers who 
will run the risk to work in those new busi¬ 
nesses with tax-credit Inducements propor¬ 
tionate to the risk that they take and the 
amount of new capital in the sense of new 
ownership Involved: we must maintain the 
buying power in the hands of the masses of 
the people. These are Just some of the 
things which must be done if we are going 
to create a capitalism which Lincoln would 
recognize, one in which the worker comes 
first, for Lincoln said, "the worker is superior 
to capital, and creates it’’; one in which the 
humblest man shall have an equal opportu¬ 
nity to acquire property and to feel a sense 
of participation—real participation—in the 
decisions which affect his economic life and 
the Job which he finds himself performing. 
Such a policy is Lincolnian; such a policy 
can well create a capitalism which will create 
the goals to which the people aspired in the 
Declaration of Independence; and. if it does, 
it may well attract the attention of the peo¬ 
ples of the world and serve as their salvation, 
as well as ours. 

It is easy to desert Lincoln today; it is 
easy to fall to fight against a system in which 
economics enslave most of our people, black 
and white, as fully as the Institution of slav¬ 
ery enslaved the black man when Lincoln 
voted against it. So the issue is plain—either 
we Republicans honor Lincoln by following 
lUm and thereby save our party, our country, 
and our world, or we follow Stephen A. Doug¬ 
las and his poll-tax Democratic successors 
today and destroy them. I choose Lincoln. 

Let us close as Lincoln did as he ended his 
Cooper Institute address: 

"Neither let us be slandered from our duly 
by false accusations against us, nor fright¬ 
ened from it by menaces of destruction to 
the Government, nor of dungeons to our¬ 
selves. Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in that faith let us. to the end. 
dare to do our duty as we understand it." 


UNRRA 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22. 1946 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my lemarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
on UNRRA and the United Nations by 
Gould Lincoln which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Thursday, 
February 14, 1946: 

THE POLITICAL MlLl. 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

With a full realization that relief and 
rehabilitation of millions of people in Eu¬ 
rope. Africa, and the Far East is e&beiitiul 
if the world as a whole is to progress toward 
peace and a measure of prosperity, the 
United Nations, at Its assembly meeting in 
London, voted unanimously to back whole¬ 
heartedly the work of UNRRA and appointed 
a committee to encourage contributions and 
to keep In constant touch with the work of 
the relief organization. 

Under the present set-up—the Council of 
the UNRRA—the understanding Is that the 
work of the relief organization is to be com¬ 
pleted in Europe by December 31, 1946, and 
In the Par East of March 1947. It was clearly 
indicated that the members of the United 
Nnlions were hopeful that UNRRA will be 
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able to do Its job within those limits, but 
It was equally understood that conditions 
might arise which would leave trouble spots 
still to be aided. 

The thought back of the resoluiun adopted 
by the United Nations Assembly was that 
the UNO should stand ready to take over— 
possibly with part of the UNRRA organiza¬ 
tion at its disposal—and to proceed with the 
essential work. 

The UNO Committee, which has been 
appointed to deal with UNRRA and its prob¬ 
lems. consists ol the following member na¬ 
tions: Canada, China, France. Russia, Britain, 
and the United States (all the members of the 
Central Committee of UNRRA). and the 
Dominican Republic, Greece, New Zealand, 
Norv ay, and Poland—11 all told. This com¬ 
mittee is directed specifically to do two 
things. First, it is to urge all states signa¬ 
tory to the UNRRA agreement which have 
not made or arranged to make further con¬ 
tributions to UNRRA, as recommended last 
August, to make them with the least possible 
delay. Second, to urge those members of 
the United Nations which are not signatory 
to the UNRRA agreement to join that or¬ 
ganization and make their contribution to 
this great humanitarian task. There are 
seven such nations. In addition, the secre¬ 
tary-general of UNO, Trygve Lie, is directed 
to make arrangements with the director- 
general of UNRRA. Herbert Lehman, to have 
the relief organization provide the UNO 
with full reports on the work of UNRRA In 
the countries that are being assisted. 

The pin pose of the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly was twofold—to place the au¬ 
thority and prestige of the United Nations 
back of the relief and rehabilitation work, 
and to bring the moral pre.ssure of the UNO 
to bear on the niitlons to live up to all their 
obligations under the UNRRA agreement. 

The .stark fact tint millions of people are 
In danger of starvation was brought strongly 
to the attention of the Assembly by Re])re- 
sentatlve Sol Bloom, chairman of the House 
Foreign Allairs Committee and an American 
delegate to the Assembly, and by P. J. Noel- 
Buker. British Minister of State, in their 
presentation of tlie ease for the UNRRA. The 
original proposal that the United Nations 
do scmeth’ng about the UNRRA was acl- 
vanerd. Indeed, bv Britain, but it was a sub¬ 
stitute resolution, prepared by Mr. Bloom 
W'hlch was finally adopted. 

Under the original propo.sal, any peace- 
loving nation. 1 e., any nation that was 
not an aggressor In the last war, whether 
It remained neutral or not, could have been 
Invited to Join up with the UNRRA and con- 
trihute. like Switzerland, Sweden, Portugal, 
and Spain. Some of the nations, indeed, 
wished these nations to he Invited. But 
the thought occurred to some that If the 
Franco government ul Spain Jumped into the 
middle of UNRRA. an embarrassing situa¬ 
tion might easily be created- and to some 
extent it would appear that UNO was giving 
it.s blessing to that government. 

Every nation taking part in the debate of 
the UNRRA resolution paid tribute to the 
generosity of the United States—which has 
and is providing the lion’s share of the en¬ 
tire contiTtaution to the relief organization— 
and at the same time took occasion to praise 
Mr Bloom, who sponsored UNRRA in the 
House of Representatives. 

Noel-Baker’s tribute was clear and to the 
point. “Without the United States there 
would have been no UNRRA,” ho said. “I 
say with no less assurance that without 
UNRRA there would have been an unimag¬ 
inable catastrophe in Europe this winter.” 

Mr. Bloom’s appeal was to act promptly 
“because there is starvation facing those 
poor unfortunate people throughout the 
World. Time, he said, was of the essence. 
And nation after nation responded to his 
appeal by pledging their support. 


Washington and the Constitution 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
the birthday of our first President, 
George Waslilngton, it is natural that we 
should devote some time to the consid¬ 
eration of the influence which America’s 
greatest hero, soldier, and statesman has 
had upon our great Republic. 

To me the most outstanding work that 
Washington accomplished was his Inval¬ 
uable aid in the formation of the Ameri¬ 
can Constitution which, although only 
159 years old, is still the oldest, active, 
political document existing in the world 
today. Since 1787, when our Constitu¬ 
tion was adopted, civilization has been a 
world of tumbling thrones, prostrated dy¬ 
nasties, overturned constitutions—of new 
empires, new republics, new and con¬ 
stantly varying conceptions of states— 
yet in this epoch of upheaval, during the 
last 159 years, one political entity, and 
one alone, has remained intact: that is 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Our Constitution is not self-perpetuat¬ 
ed. If it is to survive, it will be because it 
has public support—active support; not 
pas.sive. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the final refuge of every right that is 
enjoyed by any American citizen. So 
long as it is observed, thc.se rights will be 
secure. Whenever it falls into disrespect 
or disrepute, orderly organized govern¬ 
ment. as we have known it for 159 years, 
will be at an end. 

Calvin Coolidge said: 

The Constitution represents a government 
of law. There is only one other iorm of 
authority and that Is a government of force. 
Americans must make their choice between 
these two. One signifies Justice and libeity; 
the other, tyranny and oppression. To live 
under the American Constitution is the great¬ 
est political privilege that was ever accorded 
to the human race. 

Washington was the President of the 
Constitutional As.sembly which met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 and which produced 
the American Con.stitution. Therefore, 
Washington can rightly be called the 
Father of his Country and the founder of 
its Constitution. I know no better way 
of commemorating the memory of Wash¬ 
ington on this, his birthday, than by call¬ 
ing your attention specifically to the 
spirit and terms of our Constitution. 

To do this, may I turn back the pages 
of history 159 years to the Constitutional 
Convention? The time was May 25, 
1787, the place the State House at Phila¬ 
delphia, then a little town of not more 
than 30,000 people. The Convention met 
in a hall 50 feet square, whose walls were 
already eloquent with sacred memories. 
There the Second Continental Congress 
had met and there the Declaration of 
Independence had been signed. 


Seventy-two leading men of the Colo¬ 
nies had been originally chosen from the 
several States as delegates to this Con¬ 
vention. All of the States were repre¬ 
sented except Rhode Island, which would 
have nothing to do with the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention. The greatest actual 
attendance of delegates from the 12 Colo¬ 
nies was 55, and at the end of the Con¬ 
vention only 39 remained to finish a work 
which was to make them immortal. 

This notable group of men contained 
merchants, financiers, farmers, doctors, 
educators, soldiers, and lawyers. Wash¬ 
ington was unanimously chosen as presi¬ 
dent of the assembly and for 4 months, 
behind closed doors, the attending dele¬ 
gates devoted their thoughts to their 
country. 

It was a young man’s convention, the 
average age being only 40. Franklin was 
81; Washington. 55; Madison, 36; Ran¬ 
dolph, 34: Hamilton, 30; Charles C. 
Pinckney, 29; and Dayton, of New Jersey, 
27. the youngest man in the Convention. 

Out of those 55 men, 39 had been 
Members of either the First or Second 
Continental Congress; out of those 55 
men, 8 had helped to build the constitu¬ 
tions of their own States; out of those 
55 men, 24 of them were college gradu¬ 
ates; out of those 55 men, 31 of them 
were lawyers. 

Many great and momentous problems 
came before the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion and at times the leaders were in 
despair as to the results, but, after 4 
months, on the IStli day of September 
1787, the great American Constitution 
was perfected. 

The Convijntion had been in session for 
81 continuous days, probably consuming 
over 400 hours of actual debate. The 
original Constitution as completed con¬ 
sisted only of 4,000 words, 89 sentences, 
and 140 distinct provisions, and even in¬ 
cluding the 21 amendments the Consti¬ 
tution, after 159 years of development, 
does not exceed 7,000 words; 65 powers 
are given to the Federal Government by 
this great document and 70 are withheld, 
of which 13 are denied both to the Gov¬ 
ernment and to the constituent States. 

Many tributes have been made with 
reference to the American Constitution. 
James Bryce, the great English states¬ 
man and author of the American Com¬ 
monwealth. says: 

The American Constitution is the greatest 
political document ever penned by man. 

And Calvin Coolidge In his foreword 
to Beck’s American Constitution says: 

The Constitution of the United States Is 
the final refuge of every right that Is enjoyed 
by any American citizen. 

Every American citizen today should 
study his Constitution. That great body 
of laws can be read in only 30 minutes 
of time, and yet it contains every right 
that we have, direct and Indirect. 

There are several basic principles 
underlying our Constitution: 

First. It establishes a representative 
form of government. 

Second. It establishes a dual form of 
government, each citizen living under 
two forms of government, the national 
and the State. 
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Third. It guarantees to its citizens in¬ 
dividual liberty, freedom of speech, lib¬ 
erty of the press, right to own property, 
and the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of our conscience. 

Fourth. It establishes an independent 
Judiciary and created the great Supreme 
Court, which has well been called the 
safety valve of the American Constitu¬ 
tion, and is pronounced by critics as the 
greatest intellectual forum in the world. 

Fifth. It prevents the concentration of 
power in the hands of one man or a group 
of men by checks and balances, creating 
the three departments of government— 
the legislative, the judicial, and the ex¬ 
ecutive-each department independent 
and yet cooperating with each other to 
the working of a harmonious govern¬ 
ment. This provision of our Constitution 
has been the safeguard of the Nation in 
the days gone, and the perpetuity of our 
institutions in the future depends upon 
the independence of these three func¬ 
tions of government. 

Sixth. And. finally, it places in the 
hands of the President and the Senate 
joint power in determining the foreign 
affairs of our Nation. 

It is especially important in these days 
of unrest to become students of our great 
fundamental law. It has been our guid¬ 
ing genius for a century and a half, from 
the time when our country consisted of 
3,000,000 people along the Atlantic sea¬ 
board to today with its 135,000.000 peo¬ 
ple. In a topsy-turvy world in which 
sins are being committed in the name of 
democracy, we must distinguish between 
real democracy and the sham and pre¬ 
tense which seeks to masquerade under 
democracy’s cloak. We must remember 
that no government can be automatic; 
that it depends upon the intelligence, the 
Integrity, and the loyalty of her citizens. 

Washington made himself immortal 
as the founder of our Constitution. It is 
our duty to so administer that Constitu¬ 
tion as to guarantee to our citizens those 
full rights and privileges which are in¬ 
herently American and which have made 
America great. 


Resolutions of Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of 
Delaware 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THK HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22 ,1946 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu¬ 
tion, passed unanimously at a memorial 
meeting in honor of Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
on his two hundredth birthday anni¬ 
versary, George Washington, and Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, sponsored by the Council 
of the Polish Societies and Clubs in the 
State of Delaware, on Sunday afternoon, 
February 17, 1946, at Modjeska Hall, 
Wilmington, Del.: 


We, Americans of Polish origin, assembled 
at the Modjeska Hall, at Wilmington. Del., 
on Sunday afternoon, February 17. 1946, to 
honor Thaddeus Kosciusko, on his two-hun¬ 
dredth birthday anniversary, and .George 
Washington for their sacriheeB made in win¬ 
ning the freedom and independence which 
we enjoy this day in these whole United 
States of America, and Abraham Lincoln for 
perpetuating this freedom and independence 
in upholding the union of the whole Nation. 

Further, we, as Americane of Polish origin, 
standing by the American principles that 
were created at the birth of our Republic, the 
United States of America, and stoutly up¬ 
held to the time of the Tehran Conference, 
are greatly concerned of the present trend 
of our American foreign policy. 

Whereas the United States has abetted the 
cause of tyranny In Poland and in many other 
areas throughout the world, forsaking the 
cardinal beliefs of Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
George Washington, and Abraham Lincoln, 
with breaking the promises of the Atlantic 
Charter, dismemberment of Poland, failure 
to carry out guaranties of free election in 
Poland and other countries in Europe; and 

Whereas Poland was sacrificed In an at¬ 
tempt to appease Stalin. Under various pre¬ 
texts, she was stripped of eastern Poland. 
Underground leaders who fought nazism 
were betrayed into coming out into the open 
and were arrested and imprisoned. Poland 
was given over to be ruled by men trained In 
Mn.«icow. delegates of the Soviet Union: and 

Whereas todav Poland is occupied by Rus¬ 
sian armies. The bloodthirsty NKVD. the 
Russian secret police, with its communistic 
government, with an alien President, are 
terrorizing the country behind the same 
Iron curtain of blockade which separates the 
Soviet Union from the civilized world. Po¬ 
land Is being bludgeoned into a state of re¬ 
ceptivity of Soviet statehood; and 

Whereas since with the consent of the 
United States, under Its diplomatic pressure 
and support, fateful decisions regarding Po¬ 
land, an old. friendly nation and gallant ally 
have been made behind closed doors at mys¬ 
terious conferences. The revelation of the 
political murders that have been committed 
in Poland In recent weeks should not only 
shock American public opinion but should 
arouse stern representations from our Gov¬ 
ernment. Yet nothing Is being done about It. 
A mere disapproval by our Secretary Byrnes 
is not enough; and 

Whereas liberty is slowly bleeding to death 
In prostrate Poland. Countless thousands of 
patriotic Poles are being rounded up or are 
being executed or deported to a fate worse 
than death. This reign of terror explains 
why Poles and Jews, by the thousands, are 
fleeing from Communist-dominated Poland 
into American and British zones of Ger¬ 
many, deliberately avoiding entry into Russia 
or Russian-occupied Germany; and 

Whereas the accusation, made by the Mos¬ 
cow-sponsored Polish Ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington, that General Anders is responsible 
lor the political murders in Poland, Is not 
only ridiculous but malicious. General An¬ 
ders is in Italy whereas the Russian-installed 
puppet regime and the Russian Army arc in 
full control in Poland; and 

Whereas since the Government of the 
United States helped to Impose upon Poland 
a Communis w government which Ignores the 
will of the people. Is it not a moral obligation 
to take resolute steps to correct this blunder? 
Even the courts reverse miscarriages of jus¬ 
tice; and 

Whereas our Government is morally obli¬ 
gated to see at least the promise of free and 
honest elections is kept now and not when 
all the democratic elements in Poland have 
been liquidated. It is our considered judg¬ 
ment that these elections should be held 
under joint control of the Allies. Polish 
armed forces in exile and all displaced Poles 


in Allied occupational zones, fearful of re¬ 
turning to Russian Poland, should be allowed 
to vote absentia. Guaranties should be 
given that there will be no reprisals against 
opposition candidates, otherwise, the Com¬ 
munist slate will be alone in the field; and 

Whereas without freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of assembly, and freedom of the press 
and radio and without Allied supervision, an 
election in Poland would no more repreBent 
the will of the people than Iho.'^c simulated 
plebiscites in Baltic countries were true ex¬ 
pressions of public opinion: and 

Whereas not only Is the plight ol Poland 
partly of our making but the lot of *iiis 
unhappy land Is of vital importance to our 
American way of life. If Russia's will is to 
prevail there and els-wherc, who is in a po¬ 
sition to state America's turn will not come 
eventually? Wc are a part of the family of 
nations and we must share its perils as well 
as its responsihllities. In the light of Eu¬ 
rope’s tragic experience, we must he prepared 
to assume that when the time la ripe, So¬ 
viet Russia will nut hesitate to violate our 
neutrality; nd 

Whereas justice and morality are sacrificed 
on the altar of modern statecraft-expediency 
Will It work? Will peace be obtained us a 
result of this cynical disregard of elementary 
justice? Behind the propaganda barrage of 
twisted definitions—will the sacrifice of 
Poland’s independence satisfy the extending 
Red menace? One can find the answer by 
studying the failure of the appeasement of 
Hitler. 

’Therefore the United States must not be¬ 
come a partner in any wrongdoing. On the 
contrary, it should use all peaceful means 
at its disposal to help allied Poland and all 
the other nations bordering upon Rus.sia to 
regain the freedom they enjoyed prior to 
1939. 

Therefore we, here assembled, demand from 
our Government that it stop further ap¬ 
peasement of Soviet Russia, which will only 
lend to another global war. We urge our 
Government to insist upon the quick with¬ 
drawal of Russian troops and secret police 
from Poland. We demand from our Govern¬ 
ment a strong International policy that re¬ 
fuses to make compromises with evil. We 
demand from our Government to keep its 
promise to Poland that a free election will 
be held; to demand from the provisional 
government In Warsaw that such election in 
Poland be held immediately. If not. its con¬ 
ditional recognition should be recalled. 

’The final victory In the .second World War 
will not be attained until and unless the 
ideals for which our sons fought and died, 
prevail. 

The United States has the economic, politi¬ 
cal, and moral power to change the course of 
events. There is still time to save the peace. 

America, where is thy brother? What have 
you done to Poland? What are you going 
to do? 

Joseph Dadrowski. 

Chairman. 


Planning for Competition 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK FELLOWS 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leav 2 to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address by 
President Charles P. Phillips of Bate.s 
College, Maine, at the annual luncheon 
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meeting of Associated Industries of 
Maine at Augusta. Maine. December 14. 
1945: 

Planning for CoMPErmoN 

I 

The economic system ot the English-speak¬ 
ing world is well on its way toward complet¬ 
ing a cycle begun in the sixteenth century. 
This cycle has taken us from a regulated 
economy, to one based on little regulation 
but much competition, and is now taking us 
back to a regulated system. 

I know that there are many people who do 
not wish to see us complete this cycle— 
people who do not want a further centraliza¬ 
tion of economic authority in this country. 
A few years ago they were vocal in stating 
their opposition to the trend. But more re¬ 
cently. the trend has been so strong towards a 
planned economy that they are becoming 
hesitant in stating their views. In part, their 
hesitation grows out of the obvious danger 
of running against the tide. They recognize 
that Benjamin Franklin was in a ’’cry wise 
mood when he said. “He who spits in the 
wind, spits in his own face.” Yet. if ever 
there were a time for the danger signals to be 
iniscd, this is it. 

II 

It seems to me that there are four major 
dangers in the move back toward regulation 
which those who oppose it should be shout¬ 
ing to the house tops. 

First, they should help all of us to realize 
that it is impossible to have Government 
guaranties of loans and prices, Government 
subsidies, and other so-called aids to busi¬ 
ness, without Government participation in 
the enterprise to which the guaranties or the 
subsidies are granted. The Government can¬ 
not be expected to guarantee the loans of 
bankers without taking an intimate interest 
in the way banka are operated. Neither can 
the Government be expected to support agri¬ 
cultural prices without assuming some re¬ 
sponsibility for the output of various crops 
and even for the management of individual 
farms. Put in blunt language, the gradual 
increase in many of the so-called aids to 
business leads inevitably to Government par¬ 
ticipation in business. 

Second, those who oppose the trend toward 
regulation should be making all of us aware 
Uiut a planned economy cannot be operated 
on a democratic basis. It is perfectly ob¬ 
vious that a planned economy cannot be run 
through a democratic assembly such as exists 
ill the House or in the Senate. Consequently, 
much authority has to be delegated to a 
group of experts. Thomas Jefferson once 
wrote about, "timid men who prefer the calm 
of dcfcpotism to the boisterous sea of liberty.” ^ 
I think that anyone who believes that a 
planned economy can be operated on a demo- 
cratice basis is merely preferring “the calm 
of despotism.’ 

Third, they should help us realize that a 
planned economy and Individual freedom 
are incompatible. Clearly, the Institution 
of private property with the right of the in¬ 
dividual to do with his property in large 
measure as he see.s fit, is essential to indi¬ 
vidual freedom. In fact, private property 
is an Important guaranty of freedom. 
While It is not essential that a planned 
economy should destroy private property, as 
soon as one can be told what to do with his 
property, we have in effect destroyed private 
property as we know it. Suppose you per¬ 
fect some invention in a regime where pri¬ 
vate property has. in effect, disappeared. If 
the planning group is unwilling to develop 
It, you have no other place to which you 
may turn. In contrast, where property is 
divided among individuals, a worth-while in¬ 
vention can always find someone to develop 
It, even if the inventor himself does not 
have the means. 

> Letters of Thomas Jefferson, p. 637. 


Fourth and last, they should help us 
understand that the increasing complexi¬ 
ties of modern life intensify the problems 
which would be faced by a planning group. 
Of course, I realize that there are those who 
believe that It is these Increased complexi¬ 
ties of modern life which call for centralized 
regulation of business activities. I doubt If 
this reasoning, however, makes any more 
sense than the argument that since large 
cities have more fires than small ones, and 
since they also have larger fire departments 
than small ones, the larger fire departments 
must be responsible for the greater number 
of Arcs. Certainly, the Job of planning in a 
complex industrial nation such as wc have 
today, with its complexities of products, its 
division of labor, its specialization, its com¬ 
plexity of monetary system and tax program 
make central planning much more difficult 
than if we were a smaller nation devoted 
to agricultural products. 

As some indication of the difficulties of 
detailed regulation under our present com¬ 
plex economic society, let your m^nd roam 
a moment over the vast amount of paper 
work which was necessary on the part of 
Industry during the period of wartime con¬ 
trol. Some of you may remember the story 
of the boat builder who was called before 
the War Production Board to explain his 
amazing production record. “Would you 
mind explaining how you chart production 
progress at your shipyard?” asked a WPB 
official. "Oh. we have that worked out to 
an exact science.” said the boat builder. 
“Every day wc weigh the boat and then we 
weigh the paper work you require. When 
the boat weighs as much as the paper we 
know that it Is completed.” 

So because government aid to business 
usually leads to government participation in 
business, because a planned economy cannot 
be operated on a democratic basis, because it 
minimizes individual freedom, and because 
of the increased complexities of modern life, 
a considerable number of people refuse to 
join the group who are willing to accept a 
planned economy. I find myself one of those 
not willing to go along with such a noble 
experiment. 

Yet this leaves me facing a dilemma. 1 
can sec, and see clearly, these dangers and 
difficulties if we follow the road which leads 
to a planned economy. But I can likewise 
see many undesirable aspects of our prewar 
competitive economy. Certainly all of us 
shudder at the thought of another period 
of great unemployment such as we had in 
the early thirties. Likewise, we shudder at 
periods of widespread business and banking 
failures. Is there no way out of this 
dilemma? 

m 

While there Is no perfect way out of this 
dilemma, I do think there is a partial way 
out. This is a way which combines much 
of Adam Smith’s reliance on individual initia¬ 
tive and some of the planned economy. It is, 
in brief, that we plan; but that we plan for 
competition and not for a planned economy. 

What is the distinction between planning 
for competition, and planning for a planned 
economy? Basically, it is this: That all our 
planning be based on the premise of retaining 
a competitive system to the fullest possible 
extent. We should face each problem by 
asking ourselves, how can we r.olve this prob¬ 
lem and still make it possible for Arms to 
operate with a minimum of outside regula¬ 
tion? How can we encourage individual 
Initiative to handle this problem? How can 
we make it more possible for groups of indi¬ 
viduals to aid themselves, rather than de¬ 
pending upon the Government? In brief, 
how can we make a competitive economy 
work better: and not, how can we plan to 
replace a competitive system by a Govern¬ 
ment system? Let me give a few speciAc ex¬ 
amples to make myself clear. 


Our corporation tax structure has gradu¬ 
ally developed to the point at which it dis¬ 
courages both individuals and Arms from 
undertaking plans for expansion. To Illus¬ 
trate. an investor having an annual Income 
of $16,000 invests it in a new enterprise cai-i- 
tallzed at $4,000,000. Even if the new cor¬ 
poration shows earnings of 6 percent before 
taxes, and even If all earnings are paid as 
dividends, after both corporation and indi¬ 
vidual Income taxes are paid, the investor 
receives a net return of 1.8 percent. If his 
annual Income were $51,000, his return would 
shrink to eight-tenths of 1 percent.' In the 
face of such returns, why take a gamble on 
a new business? Even Government bonds 
pay more—without the necessity of hard 
work. With such a tax program, how can 
we expect private business to produce a 
period of full employment? Yet if it does 
not give a job to everyone, or nearly every¬ 
one, people will begin to say. “The competi¬ 
tive system has failed and must be replaced.” 
But it is not the competitive system which 
has failed; rather, we have failed the com¬ 
petitive economy in that we have developed 
a tax structure under which a competitive 
economy simply cannot function. 

If I make myself clear, you will see that 
I do not favor the doing away with plan¬ 
ning. We need planning. But we need 
planning which woiks toward a functioning 
competitive economy. In other words, we 
need to look at our tr program from the 
point of view of how it can be used to con¬ 
tribute to the success of a competitive econ¬ 
omy. We need to plan for competition, not 
against it. 

Or take another situation—the so-called 
small-business problem. Certainly many 
small-business men have experienced diffi¬ 
culty in meeting the competition of large 
Arms. All kinds of solutions have been sug¬ 
gested as aids to small-business men. Prac¬ 
tically all of them, however, usually Involve 
placing a limitation upon the efficiency of the 
large company or outright Government aid 
to small business. For example, chain-store 
taxes and price Aoors have been suggested 
as the answer to the price competition which 
the chain store brings to the small retailer. 
Obviously the purpose of these suggestions 
is to reduce the ability of the chain to sell 
at the low prices made possible by its In¬ 
herent efficiency. Moreover, most of the Gov¬ 
ernment aids suggested for small business 
come down to outright subsidies. 

Prom my point of view, we need neither 
these taxes on efficiency nor these Govern¬ 
ment subsidies to save small business. 
Rather, we need to plan ways In which small 
business may increase its efficiency to the 
level of the large company, Instead of bring¬ 
ing the efficiency of the large company down 
to that of the small. Group buying activities 
and joint advertising which can be carried 
out by the small Arms themselves afford 
examples of what I mean. These are steps 
to make competition work better rather than 
to limit it and they do not involve the use 
of direct Government aid or InAuencc. 

IV 

I am sure that at this point a sidenote l£ 
necessary or my argument will be misinter¬ 
preted. Someone will say that my phrase 
“planning for competition’’ means the re¬ 
moval of all governmental controls in th< 
economic Aeld. This is simply not true. Foi 
example, competition preserver the freedon 
of the individual since It keeps economff 
decisions in the hands of the many. Con- 
trariwi-ie, individual freedom is lost wheii 
all decisions In a given area fall into the 
hands of the monopolists, regardless of 
whether it Is a private or a Government mo¬ 
nopoly. Consequently, it should be a re¬ 
sponsibility of the Government to see that 
monopolies do not develop. To this end 

* “Capital Not on Strike; It’s Locked Out,” 
Saturday Evening Post, September 1, 1046. 
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Government regiilations such as antimonop¬ 
oly laws are necessary. Such type of Gov¬ 
ernment reflation, I think, is of a desir¬ 
able type slnc^ it looks toward the preserva¬ 
tion of competition. We should look upon 
such regulations in terms Daddy used in de¬ 
fining a girdle for Baby Snooks, that Is, as 
“a device to keep an unfortunate situation 
from spreading.” 

Likewise, regulations establishing mini¬ 
mum safety requirements and maximum hour 
rules can still fit within an over-all program 
of planning for competition. Such regula¬ 
tions merely establish the plane of competi¬ 
tion and as such may be desirable. 

In other words, I am not suggesting that 
we adopt a do-nothing attitude. Quite the 
contrary. I am suggesting that we adopt a 
positive do-something approach, but that we 
do It within the framework of a competitive 
economy—which is the only kind of an econ¬ 
omy under which freemen can exist. 

If there is to be planning—planning for 
competition rather than against It—who will 
do the planning? 

Henry A Wallace, oui Secretary ol Com¬ 
merce. in a magazine article of lust spring 
mukc.s it clear that he wants the Government 
to do most of the planning." Without doubt, 
goveriimoiil must do the planning in some 
areas. This Is particularly true in the areas 
of tjixulion policy, tariff policy, and monetary 
and ti.scnl policy But to a much greater ox- 
tcni than is true currently, business should 
do more ot Its own broad planning. Through 
Un'ir associations, bankers should work out 
ihelr own solution to the problem of loans to 
sinull business. If the Department of Com¬ 
merce begin.s to plan for business as the 
Department of Agriculture has for the farm- 
CJ-- and this is what Secretary Wallace wants 
lo do—We may expect the same resultR, that 
ij-. sniall business will begin to compote with 
the farmer as Washington’s be.st lobbyist. 
To avoid this, smuli-business men should 
lorm their own roseai'ch centers by cooper¬ 
ative action. If small business or if the 
lannei needs a better marketing organiza- 
lion lo compete with big busines.s. those in 
the field Involved should get together and 
.set It tu.i. In other words, the basic initia¬ 
tive .should come from busine.SL.mcn them¬ 
selves. 

VI 

We should not expect utopia from any 
program, regardless of whether it is one based 
on planning for competition or planning 
itgaln.st competition. In other words, even 
wath careful planning for competition, we 
must still expect some seasonal and cyclical 
unemployment We must still expect some 
bank and business failures. As Voltaire 
wrote years ago, “History is full of the sound 
ol wooden shoes going upstairs the pat¬ 
ter of silken slippers coming down.’* 

But these so-called evils ol competition are 
a small price to pay for Individual freedom 
W’hich no other economic 'system can pro¬ 
vide. We should never lose sight of this fact. 
We should remind ourselves ol it every time 
we hear someone talking about whal is wrong 
with the world. Like the sailor who walked 
into the recruiting office and said: “Gimme 
that nl’ sales talk again, I’m getting kinda 
discouraged," wc too need to hslen again to 
the .sales talk of competition. 


I know that no matter what is said, many 
Will continue to urge us toward a planned 
economy. To these people the lessons of 
history are of no value. They have to Icam 
the hard way—like the sailor who enlisted 
In the Navy because he liked the nice clean 
ships. He had not been in the Navy long, 
however, before he wrote home, “Now I know 
who keeps them that way.” 

•Reader’s Digest, May 1945. 


These people forget that the competitive 
system has provided the mass of the people 
with an abundance and a variety of forms of 
consumption never before equaled In the 
history of mankind. • • • And it has 

accomplished all this while on the whole 
gradually reducing the hours of labor.* 

Most important of all, these people also 
forget that the competitive system is the only 
way to preserve individual freedom. In the 
last few years thousands of our sons and 
daughters have died to give us another chance 
to make a competitive system work and 
thereby preserve our freedom. Although 
spoken In another connection, I think the 
words of Anthony Eden at the Ban Francisco 
Conference should serve as a rallying cry: 
“We • • • have • • • work to do 

If wc are not to fail these men." 

“Let us do it with courage, modesty, and 
dispatch.’* 

“Let us do It now." • 


This Is Washington’s Birthday—What of 
England Now and United States? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, believe it 
or not, the United Nations have won a 
world war that paves the way for the 
establishment of the economic govern¬ 
ment of the w’oiid. An insight to British 
Empire conditions and an analysis of the 
Bretton Woods international monetary 
program is clearly presented in a book 
which I commend to the attention of all 
the Members of the House—-condensed 
from a book by William F. Hauhart, 
Ph. D.: 

In the heyday of their prosperity the Eng¬ 
lish had de\Tlnped « conception of life which 
wa.s attractive and which afforded many of 
them comfort and leisure. A type of English 
gentleman arose who did not deign to pariicl- 
pale with possible competitor.s of other coim- 
tnes in the struggle for existence. He was 
inclined to look up(m himself ns L.vored by 
providence and to believe that his comnier- 
clal empire wa.s destined to go on forever. 
When difflcultle.s arose, commii-sions of ex¬ 
perts were appointed who almost uniformly 
rendeied excellent reports. But not much 
wns done about them, because of the gen¬ 
eral feeling: “Come what may, we will mud¬ 
dle through.” 

Agriculture bnd been allowed to lag dur¬ 
ing the years of cominerclul supremacy. 
These Imports could be bought only with 
manufactured exports, or with Income from 
Investments, banking, and shipping service. 
Most ol the food and raw materials had to be 
paid for by exports, or with income from in¬ 
vestments, banking, and shipping service. 
Mo.st ol the food and raw materials had 
to be paid for by export.s of goods But ii 
dangerous competition had arisen. This was 
not always due to lower wages, but it was in 
part at least caused by more modern tech¬ 
niques and a new spirit of emulation and 
progress. The methods of manufucturing 
textiles, steel, and the mining of coal had 
needed modernization in England for some 
time. In the United States and some of the 
continental countric.s, Improvement of indus- 

* Barbara Wootton. Plan or No Plan (New 
York: Farrar &. Rinehart, Inc., 1935), p. 102, 

•Time. May 7,1845, p. 26. 


try was under way, while the English in many 
Instances still relied on their former 
superiority. 

Her visible Imports have always exceeded 
her visible exports. She i.s. therefore, said to 
have an unfavorable trade balance—so far as 
these two Items are concerned. But that docs 
not tell the whole story. She also received 
revenue from invisible items such us divi¬ 
dends and interest from foreign long-time 
Investments. From her banking services for 
foreign peoples she received what is some¬ 
times called short interest. Thi.s means 
that her banks made short-time loans in 
other countries or financed, through bills of 
exchange (usually bankers’ acceptances) the 
foreign trade shipments of other nationals. 
She also owned a huge fleet of merchant ships 
which carried goods for other countries 
when not engaged in English commerce it¬ 
self. This service netted her a goodly 
amount of Invisible revenue. Then, too. she 
did a considerable amount of reexport busl- 
nes.s in the goods produced by other coun¬ 
tries. This is commonly known as entrepot 
trade which brought her good commlssums 
In prosperous times. 

According to the pre.sent estimates mail- 
able. England had before the First World 
War foreign investments totaling approxi¬ 
mately $20,000,000,000. As pf>intcd out be¬ 
fore. the services of this capital was for her 
an invisible export. The dividends and the 
interest which .she received could be u.'^eil 
for the payment ot Imports of foods and raw 
materials and during the most prosperous 
years, a part of the dividends and interest 
could be reinvested in foreign countries to 
maintain or increase the capital investment. 

It Is generally assumed that England came 
out of the First World War with about $J5- 
000.000.000 of foreign inve.stments Natu¬ 
rally, she had consumed part of her forcirn 
loans and securities by exchanging them icr 
the sinews of war which were purchased in 
foreign countries. To the extent that Eng¬ 
land w^ould not pay her t'bln?,alions to the 
United States alter the First World War, sne 
naturally consorveci her foreign investment*^ 

England laied somev/hat better in recent 
years with her iron and steel iiidusiry. In 
ilie beginning, she had a praeiical nuampoly 
in steel, c’ • reason bein.:^ ibal her non cats 
were iree oi pliosphorus. Up to If^eO thr.e 
wa.s no method known fur convciting cllec- 
tivcly Into steel the phosphoric ore deposh*- of 
Lorraine on the eonlini'nt. On tins afcount 
little had boon done to modelnire this ;n- 
du.stry in England until after tiro World War. 
The rompetition ol foreign countnrs made 
U neces.sury lo rutionali/.c the steel indu.-lry 
to come extent After the Import Dm ns Aft 
was passed, m 19 l: 2. the Er,gh.ai 
could use piT-.s.sine on the steel industry tc 
force It to modrinizc Its procluctlf.ai p;oceose.s. 
The import duties could be icgulated aecuiil- 
ingly. Adequate protection w.*'- given us li>np. 
as modernization was procettnng up:ae 
Nevertheless, strong compention trom *’:lnT 
countiies caused England to lote muen l1 
her former advantage in the exp-^.t i<l .-t/il. 
When metallurgical .science liad ad\ante d iar 
tmougli so that the phosphoric m n er* s of 
the. continent could be u.sed to adtantaic, 
Engllnd lost her position of p:im..ty m the 
steel industry of Europe. 

Shipbuilding has played a g.iea.tei rc Ir ’n 
Great Britain than in any other countiy. In 
the nineties. lour-flUhL> ol all Die .hin? btnlt 
ill the world were laid d wvn in British ship- 
yard.s, while in 19Lt7 only une-ihiid of the 
tonnage launched in the woild v.u.s- built ni 
British 6lupyaid.s. The industiy hit its 
lowest point during the depKSsion of Die 
thirties. As foreign trade Kll off ir the 
W’orld at large, the demand for the cimstrt r- 
tion of new ships natural!v Hvcdtd. loo. 
Continental competition had to Lo icchoncd 
with also. English Bhipbuildeis were beyonci 
a doubt at one time the most skilllul in the 
world. That gave them a monopoly in this 
field. Only time will tell whether even this 
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superiority of skill In Fhipbulldlng can re¬ 
store this Industry to Its former supremacy 
In vie A' of the general fallliig off of Inter¬ 
national trade In the world. 

The textll ) industry was once brilliantly 
successful in England. This was true chiefly 
ol the cotton branch. Pour-flfths of all 
Great Britain's textile workers wore em¬ 
ployed in the cotton Industry a hundred 
year ago. The rise of this British Industry 
was phenomenal and the enormous profits, 
which were gained from the export of cotton 
textiles, laid the basis in those early years 
for the tremendous capital Investments In 
foreign countries which England so success¬ 
fully developed. In IClb three-fourths of 
this enormous production of cotton textiles 
wa.s exported, in this industry England en¬ 
joyed the greatest start over other industrial 
countries and it became the historic prede¬ 
cessor of all modern mass-production indus¬ 
tries. But today the export of cotton goods 
from Great Britain is only one-third of the 
volume of prewar exports. 

The woolen-goods industry has been some¬ 
what more stable. It developed steadily up 
to the outbreak of the World War. By that 
time British woolens had become famous the 
world over. Since the World War exports of 
woolens have declined, but after the de¬ 
pression they recovered somewhat and by 
1937 foreign sales had reached about three- 
fourths of their prewar volume. 

The mercantile marine of England has 
been a fruitful source of revenue In her for¬ 
eign trade balance. These freighters carried 
not only the commerce of their own coun¬ 
try. but did business all over the world for 
other nations. At one time practically all 
foreign shipments of American goods were 
carried in English bottoms. In the year 1913 
this shipping service brought upward of 
£90,000.000 into English coffers. In more re¬ 
cent years, this income has fallen off severely. 
The tramp trade deteriorated so much during 
the world depression that the English Gov¬ 
ernment had to come to its rescue with a 
subsidy in 1934. It is generally known that 
passenger liners have been subsidized by the 
English Government for years, and it is now 
assumed that the subsidizing of freighters 
will have to go beyond the tramp shipping 
service in the near future. 

It has been previously shown that 1913 was 
the most favorable year for England’s for¬ 
eign trade balance. The war which followed 
disrupted the markets of the world and the 
peace settlement aggravated this situation. 
Nationalism, which was to be mitigated by 
the war, became much worse. Since free¬ 
dom of trade w’as severely restricted, the di¬ 
vision of labor or specialization could be of 
little assistance in economic production. 
Moreover, the war consumed capital on a 
gigantic scale and broke up the flow of Inter¬ 
national financing. The gold standard had 
previously been functioning succe.ssfully un¬ 
der the leadership of England. Capital and 
credit at that time could move from coun¬ 
try to country with ease and safety. The 
war brought disorder to standards of value, 
to foreign exchanges, and domestic curren¬ 
cies. In the United States, severe monetary 
difflc\iltlcs came later, but in Europe, the war 
left monetary chaos In its train. In Eng¬ 
land the war was followed by a period of 
relative economic stagnation, and on the 
Continent economic disorder reigned su¬ 
preme. 

Ill the spring of 1926 England and the 
BritUsh dominions, except Canada, returned 
to the gold standard. In the retrospect. It la 
generally agreed that In this shift the pound 
was valued too high. But England wished to 
reestablish the pound, of walch she was nat¬ 
urally very proud, to Its former value in re¬ 
lation to the dollar. In this process there 
was effected a relative overvaluation of ster¬ 
ling and a relative undervaluation of the 
monetary units of other -mportant countries. 
The result was that a species of deflation was 
forced upon English producers at home and 


her exporters were at a disadvantage In for¬ 
eign markets. In the former case, through 
overvaluation of the pound, nominal wages 
were lowered and this contributed to the dis¬ 
satisfaction of labor. The concept of real 
wages or money In Its relation to purchasing 
power is hard for the public to understand, 
and a nominal decrease in wages may cause 
labor difficulties, even though real wages are 
not reduced. With exports the overvaluation 
of the pound raised the cost to the buyers of 
English goods in foreign markets and in this 
way hampered exports. 

In November 1929 Parliament appointed a 
committee known as the Macmillan com¬ 
mittee "to inquire into banking and finance 
and credit. How ihese agencies can promote 
the development of trade, commerce, and the 
employment of labor." The commltte pre¬ 
sented its report in June 1931, "that the dif¬ 
ficulties with which the English were faced 
were to a large extent peculiar to their coun¬ 
try and were not common to the world at 
large. Up to 1929 we suffered from trade de¬ 
pression In many of our great Industries ac¬ 
companied by a more or less steady figure of 
1 ,000,000 unemployed at a time when some 
other countries were enjoying a corslderable 
degree of prosperity." 

Several months after the Macmillan re¬ 
port was presented the right to draw gold 
from the Bank of England was suspended. 
This happened on September 29, 1931. The 
withdrawal of the bulk of the short-time 
funds that had been deposited in London 
brought on the crisis. Britain thereupon 
adopted a system of managed currency and in 
this way relieved the pressure from the over¬ 
valuation of the pound. This automatically 
favored exports by reducing their costs in 
foreign markets. 

For the time being—the early thirties— 
England’s foreign trade was better off than 
that of the United States which was still 
on the gold standard. 

The new tariff system of England had by 
that time gone into effect. The two main 
parts of it were the Import Duties Act of 
1931 and the empire preference agreements 
made at the Ottawa conference in 1932. The 
devaluation of the pound plus the new sys¬ 
tem of protection by customs duties had a 
stimulating influence on the economy of Eng¬ 
land. The London economist seems mostly 
to deplore the fact that this action ol Eng¬ 
land in surrounding herself with customs 
duties docs away with practically all hope 
of modifying the trade barrier systems of 
the entire world. 

The extent to which England has shifted 
her position from free trade to protectionism 
is not appreciated in the United States. 
When later the United States entered into 
the Anglo-American trade agreement, we 
were not dealing with a free trade nation, 
but with a protected nation and that was not 
generally understood here. Mr. George N, 
Peek, comparing the English situation with 
our own, said that in the year 1932, all Amer¬ 
ican imports paid an average duty of 17.9 
percent; while during the same period of 
time, the duties collected by Great Britain, 
spread over all her imports, amounted to 
17.4 percent. Peek remarks that British lec¬ 
turers frequently denounce American tariff 
institutions and advocate a species of free 
trade for the United States, while ignoring 
their own protective duties. International¬ 
ists, so-called, in the United States seem 
rarely to think of the British tariff, but point 
out that the American tariff is objectionable 
to world peace and order. If we consider the 
whole series of bllateralist agreements which 
were made by England during the 1930’s, she 
was merely rendering lip service when she 
gave formal consent to the Angle-American 
trade agreement. 

If we add to this the fact that England is 
considering a bllateralist program—supple¬ 
mented by the cartel system—for the post¬ 
war period, we would do well to be on the 
alert. 


LEND-LEASE FOREVER 

It is reported that the agreeme nt for con¬ 
tinued lend-lease is to be sold'to Congress on 
the basis that it is cheaper to set the English 
up in business again so that they can get 
back to earning their own way than it would 
be to have them end the war in an impover¬ 
ished condition. In considering this point it 
should not be forgotten, however, that they 
did not earn their way between the two wars. 

During the past few years various Empire 
units have sent materials to the mother 
country for which they have not received 
anything In return. Apparently, however, 
they expect to collect on these contributions 
at a later period. Canada sent England a 
billion dollar’s worth of goods during 1942. 
Thi.s seems to have been credited in the form 
of an interest-free loan from Canada to Eng¬ 
land. During 1943 Canada again contributed 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods, this time to the 
United Nations. It Is not clear whether the 
latter was also a loan or a lend-lease gift. 

For the larger part of their contributions, 
the various units of the Empire seem to have 
been credited in the form of London bank 
balances. But these balances may not be 
drawn on until they are released, probably at 
the end of the war. 'They are commonly re¬ 
referred to as blocked balances. The London 
Economist gives the following data on these 
balances in its Issue of August 7, 1943: 



Thousniid.s 
of pounds 

Date 

India. 

.^00,000 

July 10. 104H. 

Klru. 

J21.4:)« 

March 1043. 

CHiiada.. 

ir.7,300 

August 1043. 

Epiypl.... 

7l,2(K) 

December 1012, 

Mnlayn . 

M.m) 

■Inly 104.3. 

Australia. 

04,(HM) 

May 31, 1043. 

New Zealand . ...... 

34,0(K) 1 

February 1043. 

Arnentma. 

]7,r>00 

December JOll'. 


Tho.se bank balances in London have been 
growing rapidly. As early as March 1944 the 
National City Bank Letter reported £700,- 
000,000 as India’s deposits in London. Sir 
John Anderson. Chancelor of the Exchequer, 
in his recent budget speech, said that Eng¬ 
land by the end of the last fiscal year had 
incurred undischarged short-time overseas 
liabilities amounting to $8,000,000,000, and 
the figure was rapidly increasing. He warned 
that England w”!!! emerge from this war for 
the first time in modern history as no longer 
a creditor country. 

Moreover, India also provided the English 
Army with local currency to pay troops and 
furnish local help whenever needed. This 
first caused a repatriation of the Canadian 
and Indian securities which had been held 
in England. In other words, Canada and In¬ 
dia brought back their securities from Eng¬ 
land by furnishing her goods and services. 

When the values Involved in the securities 
had been consumed, Canada and India re¬ 
ceived deposit credit in London banks for 
the additional goods and services which they 
had furnished, and what they will supply In 
the future will be credited in the same way. 
If all these goods and services could have been 
furnished to England In the form of lend- 
lease with no thought of repayment, these 
large London bank balances would not now 
be hanging like the sword of Damocles over 
the English economy. 

The case of India is unique in this respect. 
During the latter part of June 1944 a dispatch 
came from New Delhi entitled "Swollen In¬ 
dia Credit May End Up in a Boomerang." It 
was explained that this credit represents 
part of the expenses Incurred by England 
in the Par East. "British forces using India 
as an operatloni.1 base have needed vast 
amounts of food, clothing, and fighting ma¬ 
terial. which of which was supplied by India." 

The debt which India previously owed 
England, mostly In the form of bonds for 
building railways and public works, has been 
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Wiped out. The values Involved have been 
consumed by England in India and the secu¬ 
rities have, therefore, been repatriated by 
India. Now. the I O U's are accumulating 
in London as bank balances and by the end 
$4,000,000,000. How the English are going to 
settle this debt is the theme of discussion 
in India. Payment can be made only in 
goods. Some suggest that no payment will 
be made at all. and that the must India can 
expect will be good wishes. 

So much for the news difeputch from India. 
At the end of the war the debt will be ap¬ 
proximately the some in amount as the one 
which England owed to the United States 
after the First World War. In case that Eng¬ 
land does default on this India debt, as she 
did on her obligations to the United States, 
who will then have to Impersonate Uncle 
Shylock in India? 

This situation has naturally troubled 
financiers and economists in England great¬ 
ly. In this country, too. much thought 
has been given to the financial and economic 
plight of our ally. But it remained for the 
English economist. Lord John Maynard 
Keynes, to come up with a plan which he 
believes would not only stabilize the post¬ 
war currencies of the world but would also 
enable nations—even the impecunious 
ones—to begin to Import goods when the 
war is over on the same scale to which they 
had become accustomed in prewar times. 
Thl.s plan was calculated also to lift England 
by a sort of magic carpet out of the dilemma 
of these blocked London bank balances. 

The one ^y Lord Keynes above referred to, 
known as an International Clearing Union, 
which was published on April 8, 1943. The 
other was by Dr. White, of the United States 
Treasury Department, called the Interna¬ 
tional Stabilization Fimd of the United and 
Associated Wntions. The two plans were 
issued at about the same time. It Is gener¬ 
ally believed that both plans arc British, and 
while one of them was made In the United 
States, it apparently received Its inspiration 
also from Lord Keynes. 

The mere tact that it was pn posed in its 
present form, throws a flood of light on the 
present economic and financial position of 
England. In making his proposal. Lord 
Keynes had clearly in mind the relatively 
strong position of the United States at the 
end of this war as well as the financial di¬ 
lemma of his own country. 

Let us turn now to the British plan of 
Lord Keynes which is called an International 
Clearing Union. No capital will be required 
to start the ball rolling. Each member na¬ 
tion is to be given what might be called 
a line of credit in the form of an overdraft 
privilege. The amount of the credit or quota 
of each participating nation will be fixed by 
the amount of its foreign trade. Seventy- 
five percent of its total average of exports 
and imports during the 3 years preceding 
the war has been suggested. The size of the 
quota will also determine the share in the 
management o^ the fund that will be held 
by each member nation. 

The fund will do business only with the 
central banks or treasuries of member states. 
These institutions are to keep accounts with 
the International Clearing Union with which 
they would be entitled to settle exchange 
balances for their citizens equality of debits 
and credits. 

The fund proposed to enable the member 
nations to begin trading at once after the 
war by providing a pool which is based on 
the probable future exports and imports of 
these nations. Following the idea of debits 
and credits, the export surpluses of the 
member countries will be considered favor¬ 
able (credit) balances and will be offset 
against the import surpluses or unfavorable 
(debit) balances of other nations. We may 
assume that the United States with its large 


exports would furnish the credit for the na¬ 
tions wtih an Import surplus. This would 
Include most of the other member states 
who will nearly all be hungry for Imports. 
The United States will be the only large ex¬ 
porting country after the war, and we will 
be expected to offset with our credits the 
Import surpluses of the other nations. 
There are probably only a few other nations 
such as Sweden, Switzerland, and perhaps 
one or two South American countries that 
would under present conditions have credit 
(export) balances in the pool of the clearing 
union. All ol the other nations, including 
England, would have debit 'import) bal¬ 
ances. It will later be emphasized that the 
proposed plan is m leallty a credit granting 
institution and only in a minor smse may 
it be referred to as a clearing union. 

Lord Keynes says that his clearing union 
is nothing but the application of banking 
to the international scene. In evaluating 
this statement we should bear in mind that 
the export or credit surpluses with whicli he 
proposed to finance the Import surpluses, can 
never under any conditions be withdrawn by 
the creditor nation. In ordinary banking 
the depositor (creditor) may withdraw from 
the banking pool. In this clearing union it 
is agreed merely to transfer the deposit from 
one account to another and never to pay it 
out in cash. 

In the international clearing union the 
strong currencies of the world are lo up¬ 
hold the weaker currencies. The one cur¬ 
rency which may still be called strong is the 
dollar. Can it carry this proposed load? 
The chances are that if this plan is put into 
effect, it will weaken the dollar and all the 
currencies Involved in the union will fall to a 
lower level. In judging this, we should bear 
in mind that we have put a considerable 
strain upon the dollar at home during the 
pa.st decade, by our devaluation in 1933 and 
by about 12 consecutive years ol unbalanced 
budgets. 

Returning to the purported similarity of 
the clearing union with a system of banks, 
the nations with an excess of Imports which 
would continually grow larger might find 
themselves in difficulty by and by. The 
Keynes plan controls this largely In quanti¬ 
tative fashion. The member nation’s quota 
rather than its qualitative credit standing 
seems to be the guide. A member nation 
may not increase its debit balance by more 
than one-lourth of Its quota within a year 
without permission. If the debit balance 
has exceeded a quarter of Its quota for 2 
years, it may reduce the value of its currency 
by 5 percent. The object naturally Is to 
give it a slight advantage In cxpoits since 
increased exports would tend lo decrease its 
debit balance. If there should be a lurther 
Increase of the debit balance, the governing 
board is empowered to demand deposits of 
collateral consisting ol gold, currency, or 
government bonds. 

The nations with an excess of exports 
would naturally devidop a credit balance. 
The proposal states that these credit balances 
would be looked upon with just as critical an 
eye as the debit balances. The United States 
would be the main culprit here and we are 
suspected to begin with on account of our 
system of tariffs which prevents import.^ and 
makes It difficult for other nations to pay us 
for our exports. A member state whose 
credit balance has exceeded half of Its quota 
for at least a year will be asked by the Board 
fur information on its status. Reduction of 
tariffs, international development loans, and 
finally appreciation of the Nation's currency 
will be suggested by the governing board. 
Lord Keynes even suggests the possibility of 
eventual cancellation, or investment by com¬ 
pulsion in foreign countries, of excess-credit 
balances. In case of cancellation, the cred¬ 
itor nation would naturally receive nothing 
for its export balance. 


Wc should perhaps recall again that the 
fund proposed by Lord Keynes starts with 
nothing. It Is assumed that no capital con¬ 
tribution will be needed If the various na¬ 
tions can be sold on the plan of a multilat¬ 
eral relationship to the clearing union Some 
nations will have credit (export) balances 
and others will have debit (import) balances. 
It stands to reason that during the immedi¬ 
ate postwar period most of the participants 
would be in one position or the other Cfjn- 
tinuously for a consiclernble period of time. 
If we assume, lor example, a biangular rela¬ 
tionship between England and the United 
States for purpose of Illustration, we would 
be furnishing the credit to finance her im¬ 
ports which will be bound to be very larre 
for years to come. It is equally true that our 
export credits would be comparatively high. 
As a matter of fact, we would be in the same 
position we were in Immediately after the 
First World War. At that time we had to 
take considerable losses, since our loans to 
European countries W'ere frequently made 
without discretion and care. But we. at that 
time, could take our losses and quit, since wc 
had not bound ourselves to participate pei- 
mariently as we would now do in the pro¬ 
posed clearing union. According to the origi¬ 
nal Keynes plan. It would not be possible Djt 
the United States or any other creditor na¬ 
tion to give up Its membership in the union. 
A creditor nation that wished to retire could 
not take its Investment out of the fund. 

MAIN OBJECTIVE 

One of the objects of the Keynes plan w’as 
to take care immediately of the blocked bal¬ 
ances which are lodged in the London bank.s. 
These are demand deposits which are subject 
to call at the end of hostilities. These 
blocked balances are growing rapidly and it 
would have been a great relief to England to 
be able to sink them into the fund of the 
clearing union. This would have been a 
sleight-ol-hnnd performance par excellence 
by Lord KeynCvS. 1 doubt whether he him¬ 
self thought such a plan feasible. But his 
lordship was not satisfied until lie had tested 
out the credulity of the American people. 
Others have given him the answer by this 
time. 

Lord Keynes hoped that the rlearlng union 
might become the instrument and support of 
international policies in addition to those 
whlcli it is the piimary purpose to promote. 
The union might become the pivot of the 
future economic government of the world. 
He also added significantly: “The union 
would provide an excellent machinery lor 
enforcing a financial blockage.’* 

The Right to Strike—Debate Between 
Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
and Herbert S. Thatcher 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 26 ileQislativc day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a debate 
participated in by Herbert S. Thatcher, 
associate counsel, American Federation 
of Labor, and myself on the subject 
Should Congress Restrict the Right to 
Strike? 
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Th3re beiriK no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the Pecord, 
as follows: 

Wake Up, America! 

SHOULD CONGRESS RESTRICT THE RIGHT TO 
STRIKE? 

(As debated by Hon. Alexander Wilet, United 

States Senator from Wisconsin; member, 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 

Herbert S. Thatcher, associate counsel, 

American Federation of Labor) 

Senator Wiley opens: “Certainly; yes. 
Congress must protect the public welfare. 
The public always gets It In the neck when 
ruinous strikes occur. The public—labor, 
management, farmer, all of us—are hungry 
for goods, for production. Shall we instead 
allow strikes to grow to the point where a 
general strike occurs and the Nation is eco¬ 
nomically paralyzed? That must not hap¬ 
pen. In this complex, atomic age, full and 
uninterrupted production all along the line 
must be maintained. Therefore, in order to 
protect the public Interest, Congress should: 
(1) ban strikes in Nation-wide Industries and 
public utilities such as transportation, com¬ 
munications. and so forth; in these Instances 
provide for compulsory arbitration as a last 
resort and as a substitute for strikes: (2) 
prohibit Jurisdictional strikes between un¬ 
ions; (3) make unions striking in violation 
of contracts liable for damages Just as cor¬ 
porations are liable; (4) change the law so 
the right to strike does not mean the right 
to intimidate and coerce others to stop work; 
(5) provide for cooling-off periods so as to 
calm tempers and enable reason and Judg¬ 
ment to enter into the picture. I submit 
these five suggestions in order to help save 
our blessed land from more ruinous strikes. 
These five suggestions are for the benefit of 
all of us and are not designed to be either 
for or against any one segment of our popula¬ 
tion. but rather to be simply pro-American." 

Mr. Thatcher challenges: “The present 
wave of strikes would be largely avoidable 
If industry had agreed even to voluntary 
arbitration. Until all possibilities of volun¬ 
tary arbitration or fact-finding by public 
boards are exhausted, there Is certainly no 
call lor compulsory arbitration which, as be¬ 
fore explained, means Government control 
of profits and prices, wages and working 
conditions. Since their representative for 
bargaining pu^yoses is as vitally Important 
to workers as their representative In Con¬ 
gress. how can we outlaw Jurisdictional 
strikes any more than other strikes? As to 
a cooling-off period, honestly conducted col¬ 
lective bargaining is a sufficient substitute, 
particularly since compulsory delay usually 
works fur management and against labor.” 

Senator Wiley replies: "Ours is a Govern¬ 
ment of laws, not of men. When labor and 
management cannot get together and the 
public Interest is violated. Government must 
legally .step in in order to prevent strikes 
and Insure Justice for the public. In Swe¬ 
den (which has a very high standard of liv¬ 
ing) there are special tribunals attached to 
the courts. These tribunals get the facts 
in labor disputes, hand down decisions which 
are respected by labor and management and 
thus prevent strikes. Why cannot we here 
replace destructive wildcat strikes, Jurisdic¬ 
tional strikes, etc., with peaceful machinery 
that is fair and equitable for all?” 

Mr. Thatcher opens: "First, it must be 
recognized’ the right to strike is the working- 
man’s only means of protection against em¬ 
ployer abu.<;e or exploitation—his most ef¬ 
fective means of achieving economic better¬ 
ment and security. Deprivation of that right 
requires workers to rely upon their employer's 
beneficence or altruism for a living wage. 
Do the economic facts justify such reliance? 
I think not. The history of labor’s struggles 
in this country and throughout the world 
indicates conclusively working conditions 
have been improved only where labor has 


been free to strike. Diminution of that right 
results only in lower living standards. Fur¬ 
ther. if labor is deprived of only practical 
means of enforcing Its demands, how is a 
controversy to be settled? Obviously and 
necessarily, by some governmental action. 
Then Government and not the parties di¬ 
rectly concerned will determine wages and 
working conditions; Government will neces¬ 
sarily assume most management and labor 
prerogatives. If this country is prepared to 
accept some form of industrial socialization, 
strike restrictions may be in order. But If 
Individual freedoms are to be maintained, the 
right to strike can no more be restricted 
than the rights of free speech and assembly. 
These rights are basic to our society and any 
Inconvenience resulting from their exercise 
is the price paid for freedom. The answer is 
not governmental restriction; the answer is 
true collective bargaining conducted in ut¬ 
most good faith—something which employers 
often lack.” 

Senator Wiley challenges: “As one who 
believes in true collective bargaining and 
the rights of labor, I ask these questions: 
(a) Does it ‘economically better’ the worker 
If a racketeering labor boss orders a needless 
strike and thus deprives the workman of his 
dally bread? (b) Does the right to strike 
mean the right to cripple our production and 
prosperity? (c) Two thousand years after 
the birth of the Prince of Peace must we 
still settle labor-management differences by 
this destructive method of strikes which 
help nobody and injure everybody? The an¬ 
swer obviously is: The courts must be used 
constructively to prevent strikes and curb 
racketeers be they in labor or management.” 

Mr, Thatcher replies: “A solution can 
hardly be found by invective or by a specious 
linking of strikes with racketeers. Produc¬ 
tion and prosperity are dependent upon free, 
not slave labor, upon government by con¬ 
sent, not government by injunction. Strikes 
are welcomed no more by labor than by 
management, but in the absence of true col¬ 
lective bargaining, there Is no alternative 
consistent with the freedoms upon which 
this country was founded and prospered. Let 
management and labor sit down across the 
conference table a.s free agents and explore all 
the facets of each problem with a regard for 
the interest of each, and strikes will disap¬ 
pear.” 


Lumber Exports 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14 a number of statements were 
made on the floor of the House about 
lumber exports. While I do not want to 
get into any controversy on the lumber 
situation, we want to get at the truth of 
the matter, and certain facts that have 
been submitted to me indicate that the 
situation is not as pictured in some of 
these statements. 

In a letter to one of our colleagues, 
dated February 19, Arthur Paul, Assist¬ 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Director of the Office of International 
Trade Operations, which administers the 
export control law, stated: 

In issuing export licenses, we are limited 
by the amount of lumber allocated for ex¬ 
port by the Civilian Production Administra¬ 


tion, and exports have no priority whatso¬ 
ever, nor is there any set-aside for export; 
the allocation simply Indicates the maxi¬ 
mum amount that may be exported. On the 
Other hand, the Civilian Production Admin¬ 
istration. by priorities regulation 33, direc¬ 
tion 1. dated January 15, 1946, has ordered 
an absolute set-aside at the mills of 40 per¬ 
cent of production, an amount determined 
by the Housing Administrator as fully ade¬ 
quate to meet the proposed national hous¬ 
ing program. And, exijorts and all other 
purposes are taken care of only out of the 
balance of production after fulfillment of 
such objective. In other words, the housing 
program will not be affee'ed by exports, and 
the fact that a price differential is allowed 
does not change the situation, since the total 
amount that can be exported is already lim¬ 
ited, both by the CPA set-aside of produc¬ 
tion, and by our licensing control over ex¬ 
ports. Moreover, it should be understood 
that the OPA does not allow a higher sales 
price to the mill for exports, but only applies 
a relatively small differential to sales by 
exporter., to cover the additional costs In¬ 
volved in such trade. 

Furthermore, the exp-.rts that arc licensed 
are only those necessary (1) to attempt to 
meet minimum reconstruction requirements 
of friendly war-torn foreign countries, or 
(2) to facilitate and expand essential Im¬ 
ports Into the United States. Foi example, 
we exported. In 1945, to Mexico, about 16,- 
000,000 board leet of hardwoods and millwork 
lumber which that country does not produce 
at all, and imported from Mexico more than 
50.000.000 board feet, all In constructlon- 
type lumber; we exported to Canada about 
53.000,000 board feet, and imported there¬ 
from more than 1.000,000,000 board feet, all 
In construction-type lumber; to Curaijao and 
Venezuela, we exported lumber for use in oil 
refinery construction and repair work and 
for construction of residences for refinery 
workers, and we Imported therefrom large 
quantities of oil and high octane gasoline; 
to Cuba, we exported lumber only for use 
in the sugar mills; and to Bolivia, only for 
the tin mines and the construction of work¬ 
ers’ houses; to the Netherlands, we exported 
no housing lumber, but only that which was 
used for repairing the transportation sys¬ 
tem, the dikes, the wharves, and the docks: 
likewise, to the Union of South Africa, which 
Is supplying to European countries large 
quantities of much-needed coal, we fur¬ 
nished no housing lumber, but only that 
needed in Its transportation systems; to Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, we sent relatively 
small quantities of lumber to make up for 
the large drain on their supplies during the 
war In building hospitals, barracks, as well 
as wharves and docks, used by our military 
forces, and also used, even now, to facilitate 
continued shipmentr of supplies therefrom 
to our occupation forces in the Pacific; ex¬ 
ports of lumber are no longer going to India 
and Ceylon, and what was shipped In 1946 
was only for military purposes, such as con¬ 
struction of barges and lighters; and what 
lumber went to the Transjordan area was 
mainly to facilitate essential oil production 
in Saudi Arabia. 

In summary, therefore, exports have not 
been, and will not be, so long as we main¬ 
tain control, a serious drain on our lumber 
supplies; our housing program is fully pro¬ 
tected by the priorities orders of the Civil¬ 
ian Production Administration: as a matter 
of fact, we Import very much more lumber, 
especially of home-construction types, than 
we export; and through export control, we 
are able to assist in overcoming shortages in 
other essential commodities by directing ex¬ 
ports to their sources of supply abroad as 
aids and Incentives to production. 

In another letter of the same date to 
another colleague of ours, Mr. Paul said: 

During the calendar year 1946, total ex¬ 
ports of sawed timbers, boards, planks. 
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Boantllngs, hardwood flooring, and small-di¬ 
mensioned hardwoods, were 394.331 thousand 
board feet. This amount represented 1.44 
percent of United States production whereas 
for the 10-year period 1030 to 1939, inclusive, 
similar exports average 1,200,000 thousand 
board feet annuully: or 6.8 percent of United 
States production. Moreover, during 1^45, 
lumber Imports totaled more than 1.000.000 
thousand board feet, or more than than two 
and one-half times as much as was exported. 

It Is very apparent from the statements 
made in the past by various Members and 
the contents of Mr. Paul’s letters that 
there is a wide difference of opinion. Mr, 
Paul’s letters to our several colleagues 
convey definite and oflBcial information. 
It is apparent that the statements made 
by our colleagues were made without an 
investigation to determine the true facts. 
These incidents tend to indicate the im¬ 
portance of investigati ig to ascertain the 
facts before making statements which, 
even if believed, are contrary to the true 
situation. 


The Fight on the Home Front 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include 
a speech made by me in Detroit. Mich., 
on February 14, 1946, at the Michigan 
Citizens Committee rally to aid the Gen¬ 
eral Motors strikers; 

Mr. Chairman. I am proud that the Mich¬ 
igan CitizenR Committee asked me to come 
here to night to take part in this great rally 
for the benefit of the General Motors strikers 
and their families. 

Let’s not beat around the bush with pretty 
words. There isn’t time. 

I tell you, men and women of Detroit— 
and well many of you know it out of your 
own experience—we are in a fight for our 
very lives as free men and a free people. 
This is the home-front war after the military 
war, Just as there was a war before the 
military war. It is the same war, everywhere, 
at all times. It is part of the peoples long 
march toward the light. 

I am proud to be here by your Invitation 
because Detroit is a center in this home- 
front war—a war that is not of our making. 

Detroit is tonight the center and the 
stronghold of the fight to defend economic 
democracy and win the peace- a real, worth¬ 
while, world-wide lasting peace of full con¬ 
sumption. full production, and full employ¬ 
ment It is also the home of the Society 
of Sentinels, who would turn back the clock 
to the black days of 1932. 

General Motors stands condemned by pub¬ 
lic opinion and the Judgment of many Mem¬ 
bers of Congress for Its defiance of the 
President’s fact-finding board and the Presi¬ 
dent’s own recommendations. 

For those of us who have studied the Gen¬ 
eral Motors case, this much seems plain: 

After falling to lure the General Motors 
workers into a conspiracy against returning 
veterans and themselves by lengthening of 
the normal work week and into a conspiracy 
against consumers and themselves by raising 
prices the management provoked and pro¬ 


longed the strike by refusing to bargain col¬ 
lectively in good :alth as the law requires, 
by refusing conciliation and arbitration. 

This is a cold war, an economic test of 
strength, a war of grocery bills and doctor 
bills. It is no phoney war; it is real and, as 
IValter Beuther has said, it is being fought 
for keeps. Its outcome means security, op¬ 
portunity, and peace—or insecurity, suppres¬ 
sion, and war for my children and yours. 

In this strike and in this Nation, we shall 
win—we the people—who see that in this 
world of modern technology, of atomic en¬ 
ergy. and of ever-increasing abundance—we 
must have economic democracy if we are to 
keep political democracy. 

Why will we win? 

Because the General Motors workers are 
on the picket lines In 80 towns In 20 States, 
still determined, after 12 weeks, to win a 
down payment on the war alms for which the 
military war was fought and won—a chance 
to begin “to live 60 percent better than we 
have ever lived before.” 

TAKES COURAGE AND SACRIFICE 

It was easy to write those words. It takes 
courage and sacrifice and organization, un¬ 
derstanding and cooperation to make them 
come true. It has already taken more than 
a hundred million dollars in lost wages, in 
privation in 200.000 homes. 

We will win because right is on our side 
and because the might of an informed and 
aroused public opinion is on our side—the 
side of the General Motors strikers. 

We will not win the whole objective all 
at once. It will take more time, better un¬ 
derstanding. and stronger organization to 
win the full 30-percent increase in wage 
rates, and go on to the higher and higher 
incomes which the workers of this Nation 
must have if they are to buy back, year In 
and year out, the full production that the 
farms, mines, mills, and factories are wait¬ 
ing to produce. 

The struggle will be harder and take longer 
because so many men of little faith, mo.stly 
In management, a few In labor, and many in 
Congress are afraid of full production, 
afraid of plenty, afraid of the abundance 
that we can produce. 

As a practical matter, organized labor and 
organizations of progressive farm people 
must take the lead. 

High olllclals in Government, Members of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
economists and far-sighted Industrialists, 
and businessmen may take and put Into an¬ 
alysis and bills, the aspirations, the convic¬ 
tions and the common-sense demands of 
farmers and wage earners that we as people 
should be able to buy back what we pro¬ 
duce. They may document them with sta¬ 
tistics proving that this way, and this way 
only, lie escape and salvation—escape from 
the ever more murderous boom-and-bust 
business cycle, salvation in well-distributed 
purchasing power through high and rising 
Incomes paid to fully employed people. 

JOB PALLS ON LABOR 

But, finally, in our society, with its free 
collective bargaining (economic democracy), 
and its right to vote (political democracy), it 
falls upon labor to put the fine words Into 
effect. 

That Is what happened in the General 
Motors case. The UAW-CIO took Judge Vin¬ 
son and President Truman and Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace and Reconversion Direc¬ 
tor Snyder and OPA Administrator Bowles 
at their words—very fine words, too. 

They took the words of distinguished Mem¬ 
bers of the House and Senate to the effect 
that if we arc to avoid 19,000,000 unemployed 
after the war, we must produce and consume 
60 percent more than prewar. 

They took these words into the conference 
room and General Motors management 
laughed and read magazines. 


TOOK THEM TO PICILET LINES 

They took these words, and the facts, and 
their own need, to the picket lines. 

They took these words and the supporting 
figures before the B*resldent’8 fact-finding 
board—and General Motors management 
walked out, refusing to discuss the words or 
the facts. 

The fact-finding board, accepting GM 
management’s second guess that 1946 pro¬ 
duction would not exceed 1941 production, 
took the words and the facts to the Presi¬ 
dent and recommended that General Motors 
pay ITV-! percent more now, without increas¬ 
ing prices. The President endorsed the rec¬ 
ommendation. He said It was reasonable. 
General Motors said “No.” 

The workers took the words and the facts 
and the findings and the recommendations 
back to the picket lines. 

But. by now, these fine words, these facts, 
the principle of increasing wages without 
incrcasmg prices, had become engraved on 
the public mind. 

I predict that they will never be erased. 
In the whole field of collective bargaining, 
In the whole scoj^e of our economy, some¬ 
thing has been added that will never be taken 
away. 

For the flr.st time millions of workers and 
the general public believe—and know why 
they believe—that It is both possible and 
vitally necessary that wages—real wages In 
terms of ability to buy more and more—shall 
rise from year to year to keep pace with a 
steadily increasing efficiency in production. 

OPPORTUNITY MUST BE REAL 

It is neither necesBary nor desirable for the 
w’orker to remain stalled at the same step in 
the dreary treadmill, compelled to walk faster, 
work harder, in order to stay where he is. 
There is a chance to get ahead, to get ahead 
together. It Is vital to our national welfare 
that that chance be made real, that it be 
enjoyed. Only as it Is enjoyed can our pros- 
l>erlty continue and increase from year to 
year. 

In the eyes of enemies of economic and 
real political democracy the crime of the 
General Motors workers is not so much that 
they have believed and acted on this prin¬ 
ciple of maintaining purchasing power to 
keep pace with production. It is more that 
by their clear-headedness, their courage and 
determination, and the brilliant and devoted 
leadership of their vice president, Walter 
Reuther, they have, in the short space of 3 
months, given the American people a lesson 
In the arithmetic of abundance. 

Prom now on the facts about wages, costs, 
prices, profits, and increasing volume of pro¬ 
duction are bound to be part of collective 
bargaining, with the public listening in, 
finally participating through the exercise of 
public opinion. By making their wage de¬ 
mands square with the interests of consumers 
and investors, and with the over-all public 
Interest, the GM strikers have given new life 
and validity to free collective bargaining as 
a method of practicing genuine economic 
democracy. 

NEED MORE POLITICAL STRENGTH 

So far, so gcxid. But, along with this fight 
on the economic front, on the picket lines, 
and In negotiations, we need more strength 
ill Washington, both in Congress and in 
executive agencies. 

We need more political strength in State 
capitals, in county governments, and In city 
halls and school boards. 

To get this we need better understanding, 
better organization all up and down the line, 
right into the precincts and blocks where we 
live—running from the grass roots all the 
way to the Congress and the White House. 

At the present time our strength in Con¬ 
gress is weak. Against a coalition of reaction. 
determined to turn back the clock, to repeat 
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nil the mistakes made after World War I, we 
can muster only some 165 votes In the House 
and some 26 votes in the Senate. That Is 
only enough to win moral victories—moral 
victories that are practical defeats. 

Whose fault is that? 

Don’t say it is the fault of Congress, cr 
of politicians, or of both major political par¬ 
ties That answer isn’t good enough 

And if you say politics or politicians, and 
act superior to all that, you are giving an 
alibi that is both lazy and dangerous. 

It is lazy bccaute. In a democracy, the credit 
or the blame for whatever Is done or left un¬ 
done finally re.sts on the people themselves— 
on you and me as citizens entitled to vote, 

DANGEROUS BECAUSE UNDEMOCRATIC 

It is dangerous because it is undemocratic. 
Politics are necessary in a democracy. Poli¬ 
ticians are as good as—and no better than— 
the people who elect them, or fall to vote 
them out of office. 

You have good progressive representatives 
In Congress, and you have reactionary repre¬ 
sentatives. too Why? Because you haven’t 
worked hard enough throughout the State to 
promote understanding of the progressive 
issues, and to organize support for them and 
for candidates who will do something about 
them. 

That is why the Case bill passed the House; 
why the words ”full employment” were taken 
out of the full-employment bill belore it 
could be passed; why the Congress has failed 
to puss a health bill, a hou.sing bill, an ade¬ 
quate unemployment-compeiisaticjn bill, the 
anti-poll-tax hill, the bill for a permanent 
FEPC 

Quite simply, the people who want this 
count'-y to go forward have got to care as 
much and work as hard as the powerful few. 
who want to stampede u.s all back to the 
bad prewar past. 

H^VE TO WORK AT IT 

Democtacy, in both the economic and po¬ 
litical fields. Is something you have to work 
at. hard, and ‘very day. If you don’t, you 
lose the knack o^ t and. before you know It, 
you may lose even the right to practice it. 

The General Motors strikers arc practicing 
It bravely and effectively in the economic 
field 

Many of their iriends in the political field 
are admiring and *aelplng in the fight- 
hoping that, when this battle is won, the 
sam energy and organization will be aimed 
at the practice and improvement of democ¬ 
racy in th? political field. Both kinds are 
as closely connected as heads and tails on a 
dime. Each protects and promotes the 
other. 

Let’s face the fact squarely. If the fight 
of the General Motors strikers lor a peace of 
full consumption, full production, and full 
employment Is to be successful in the long 
run, success In the economic field must be 
matched by success li the political field. 

That means a better city council, a better 
school board, a better legislature, a better 
Congress, elected and supported by better 
informed, better organized Americans who 
are not afraid of full employment, of atomic 
energy, of other peoples, and of the future. 

I want to live in a free country and a 
world made free—free of want and fear and 
hate and war. I want my children to have 
that right. 

WINNING GREAT BATTLE 

The General Motors strikers are winning 
a great battle in that fight to keep this 
country free and make It freer—freer of eco¬ 
nomic injustice and cLllis and fever. They 
are fighting for me and mine, for all of us. 

As brave, smart, well-organized and dis¬ 
ciplined free men—1 salute them. They 
have my thanks and my cooperation. All I 
r^k In return Is an Improvement—not In pay 
or hours—but in working conditions in the 
Congrest of the United States. They can 


start working on that as soon as this strike 
is won. 

In the meantime, starting when this meet¬ 
ing ends, they and all of you, can do your 
bit to win the home-front war we have been 
talking about, by wiring or writing your Rep¬ 
resentatives, your Senators, your President, 
to support genuine price control and back 
up Chester Bowles with c.ll the strength they 
have. And aend copies to Mr Bowles He’s 
getting plenty of pressure from the near¬ 
sighted who think a little inflation can’t 
hurt us. 

The fight for real price control is part of 
the General Motors workers’ battle to fight 
off the deadly wooden nickels of Inflation. 

It’s not easy to stand on a picket line. 
Strikes are no picnic. They are the last des¬ 
perate expression of men and women voicing 
their need. 

I know that. 

I salute you. 


The DAR and Racial Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following radio address de¬ 
livered by me over Station WMCA in New 
York and Station WWDC in Washington, 
D. C., on February 21, 1946: 

Tonight I want to talk to you about an 
organization of women known as the Daugh¬ 
ters oi the American Revolution. There are 
more than 150,000 of these women, come to¬ 
gether to serve their community and their 
country in groups culled chapters. Three 
thousand DAR chapters arc scattered across 
our land. 

Now every Daughter of the American Rev- 
oliiLiun is distinguished by the fact that she 
claims one or mure ancestors who fought in 
the Continental Army. This fact is her ad¬ 
mittance card, so to speak, into the organi¬ 
zation. In the veins ol every Daughter of 
the American Revolution there must flow 
the blood of some hero of 1776. 

Now there are not, 1 believe, more than a 
handful of Daughters of the American Rev¬ 
olution who believe that this blood bestows 
any excellence upon them, in and of Itself. 
Like every other Intelligent citizen of our 
country, a Daughter of the American Revolu¬ 
tion knows that all theories of blood or race, 
which hold that these make one group of 
people naturally superior to another, are 
wrong, both on material or spiritual grounds. 
Such theories deny the equality of all God’s 
children, and such theories cannot be scien¬ 
tifically proved. Hitler’s persecution of the 
Jews was founded on a blood theory. His 
vaunting of the German as a superman was a 
race theory. We all know that imperialism 
thrives on theories of white supremacy. And 
wo know, unhappily, how hard theories of 
supremacy based on skin color die In our 
own land. 

Long ago Stephen O, Douglas said In a de¬ 
bate with Abe Lincoln, “I do not believe that 
the Almighty ever Intended the Negro to be 
the equal of the white man. If He did, He 
has been a long time demonstrating the 
fact.” One might as logically say, “I do not 
believe that the Almighty ever Intended the 
white man to live in peace, to be happy, or 
to be saved. If He did. He has been a long 
time demonstrating the fact.” The answer 
to both of those statements is one and the 


same: God did Intend for man to live In 
peace, and for men of every color to be the 
equals of one another. It is we humans who 
have been a long time trying to demonstrate, 
by insensate fratricidal persecution and 
wholesale bloodshed, that God is wrong. 

So. although, as the expression goes, the 
DAR is proud of her Revolutionary ancestry 
and blood, as she should be, for wno should 
not reverance forefathers more for their no¬ 
bility? But Daughters of the Amerlrnn Rev¬ 
olution don’t think the blood which they 
have inh. "Ited from their ancestors makes 
them one Jot or tittle better citizens, or 
greater patriots, or more worthy of honor, 
than any other citizen of our country, 1 hope 
I am right in saying that this is how Daugh¬ 
ters of the American Revolution teel, and I 
believe 1 am, for you see. I am a member of 
the DAR, too. of the Eunice Dennie Burr 
Chapter, in Connecticut. 

I believe that what makes our organiza¬ 
tion strong and gives it the right to be proud 
are not the blood lines or ancestral trees of 
its members, but the noble spirit and tradi¬ 
tions that they have inherited from their 
ancestors 

And I want to tell you tonight, although 
pre.sently we shall seem to be scolding the 
DAR. that it reallv has richly inherited that 
spirit, and that Daughters of the American 
Revolution have always been in the very 
forefront of patriotic women's groups In this 
country I do not particularly applaud them 
for this, ^or that is precisely where you would 
expect to find them. Isn’t Ift* If 1 had all 
night, instead of only 10 more minute.s. I 
could not tell you the many most excellent 
things that the DAR has dune since its for¬ 
mation 56 year*' ago. 

In the war that has Just ended DAR war 
efforts drew high prfdsc from Government 
authorities. So the criticism of a few leaders 
in the DAR which must be mode is based on 
deep pride and praise for many uupublicized 
but patriotic efforts of the DAR rank and 
file. 

The Inheritance of blood has grown thin¬ 
ner and thinner us our ancestors recede into 
the distance. But- and here is a happy 
paradox—the Inheritance of their spirit has 
waxed and deepened and become ennehed by 
that very time which Impoverishes or de¬ 
stroys all else. 

Now what is that spirit? It is the spirit ol 
our revolutionary forefathers’ fierce and 
proud love of liberty under God, lor every¬ 
one of his children. Our forefathers, del end¬ 
ing with their very lives, the propo.sltion that 
it IS Just and reasonable for every citizen to 
be considered equal before the law. won that 
liberty for themselves in 1770, for themselves 
and their children, and In the end. lor every 
person born within our borders, re;^;ardless of 
his color, or race, or creed. 

And strangely enough It was this very 
spirit of citizen equality and equal repre¬ 
sentation which gave a birth to the DAR 
itself. I wonder how many Daughters of 
the American Revolution know that their 
organization was born as a gesture against— 
against what? Why, against dlficrlmination. 
In the light of certain unhappy events that 
have taken place in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Constitution Hull since, 
this may be hard for some to believe. But 
it is true 

Along about 1883 the Sons of the American 
Revolution was formed. In 1890 they held 
an early convention in the city of Louisville, 
Ky. And what do you imagine the Sons of 
the Revolution did? They voted, at that 
meeting, to exclude Revolutionary women 
from their organization and their meetings, 
and, therefore, their halls. In short, they 
discriminated against Daughters of the 
American Revolution, simply on the basis of 
their sex, and on nothing else, nothing else 
at all. 

Now American women, In that time, were 
considered Inferior, yes mentally, as well as 
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physically Inferior to men, and so women In 
that time were considered unworthy or unfit 
to belong to the patriotic organization that 
the Sons oi the American Revolution had 
formed. 

But when the Sons discriminated against 
the Daughters they forgot that the spirit is 
the inherited thing which makes the heirs 
strong. You can guess what those ladies 
did. They went out, right here in Washing¬ 
ton, too, and formed the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, as a protest against 
such discrimination. And In the fullness of 
time, they got a charter from the Congress of 
the United States, and because what you 
know now, one of the most useful and splen¬ 
did organizations in the United States of 
America. This Is what our charter in article 
n states to be our purpose, to which we are 
sworn and dedicated: 

“(3) To cherish, maintain, and extend the 
institutions of American freedom, to foster 
true patriotism and love of country, and to 
aid In securing for mankind all the blessings 
of liberty." 

Now that we all quite clearly know how and 
why the DAR was formed, and also that dur¬ 
ing their years of history, they have, on the 
whole, lived up to the spirit, as well as the 
law. of their own charter, I believe we can, 
without being accused of destructive criti¬ 
cism, note that the DAR leadership has failed. 

I am speaking of the two instances of the 
closing of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Constitution Concert Hall to 
Marian Anderson and Hazel Scott, simply— 
and for no other reason—because they were 
colored. 

Now some may think this a small matter, 
but I assure you, the whole fate of the DAR 
could be at stake in this matter. 

For small incidents, little episodes, often 
have mighty consequences for great good or 
great evil. How small a thing in revolution¬ 
ary times must have seemed the Imposition 
of a stamp tax to King George HI—and how 
dlffproportlonate the row that it kicked up 
among those stubborn colonists thousands of 
miles away. But from a series of such small 
injustices, laid on by a kingly hand, America 
was lost to that king, and the United States 
born to the world. 

"The mighty oak from an acorn towers; 

A tiny seed can fill a field with flowers— 

Or one bell alone toll out the death of 
kings." 

Organizations, which are dedicated to the 
preservation of liberty and its traditions, as 
the DAR is, which disregard the small causes, 
have already begun to betray little by little, 
the great ones. It is the lost nail that some¬ 
times loses the battle, the little leaks which 
often sink the ship, the light strokes of the 
axe that bring down the heaviest tree. 

8 o let us review this incident of Constitu¬ 
tion Hall contracts in the light of the vast 
and overwhelming importance of the smallest 
injustice. The Constitution Hall contracts 
were drawn up in 1932 by a Washington board 
of ? laughters of the American Revolution, 
with a clause in them which reads, "for white 
artists only." In the course of time that 
clause caused to be barred from the Hall the 
golden-voiced Marian Anderson. That was 
in 1939. In the winter of 1945 the same 
clause barred Hazel Scott. Now the Justifi¬ 
cation for this clause sometimes given by 
the board is that it complies with the local 
customs in Washing ion, which, as everyone 
knows segregates blacks from whites in 
schools and most public places, and this is 
true. But it is custom in Washington, not 
law. 

But I fear I must tell my DAR friends that 
some of the good ladles in charge of this 
matter recently have sought, by letter, pam¬ 
phlet. and public statement, to spread abroad 
among our members the impression that 
whereas they individually would ^ery much 
like to do away with racial discrimination 
in Constitution Hall there is some law which 


forbids them to do so. I tell you that no 
Washington law exists that forbids it. I 
challenge any of the honorable guiles on 
the Washington board to produce proof that 
any law exists today which requires them 
to put that clause in their next contract. 

Let me read you a letter I have received 
in reply to my own question concerning this 
subject. It is from Mr. Vernon E. West, cor¬ 
poration counsel of Washington, D. C. 1 
quote: 

“Dear Mrs. Luce: This is In reply to your 
inquiry today. There Is no law of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia compelling the segregation 
of the white and colored races in public 
places, except in the public schools. • * • 

"With respect to public halls and audlto- 
riums, such as Constitution Hall and ^ the 
theaters, the owners thereof may. If ^hey 
desire, permit them to be occupied by only 
one race or the other, but are not required 
to do so.” 

Now. what put In that Jim Crow clause in 
DAR contracts with artists? Partly Inertia 
and a slavish obedience to precedence and 
mores. For many who would not bow down 
to men are often grovelling slaves to man¬ 
ners. But mostly prejudice put it there—un- 
American prejudice. There are ladles on the 
DAR board who are. as they should be. proud 
daughters of the South, as well as of the 
whole Union. 

Naturally their racial prejudices die hard. 
One understands how they feel. But they 
must be told that when they allow their 
racial prejudices to operate In DAR matters, 
they add to the wrong of intolerance the 
wrong of disloyalty to the DAR. For they 
have compromised the old and unsullied 
reputation of Daughters of the American 
Revolution all over the country. They have 
made thousands upon thousands of us who 
do hold no racial prejudices, a symbol of in¬ 
tolerance and discrimination in n field where 
above all no such intolerance should exist— 
the field or art, music, and the spirit. This 
is not to be borne by us. And I want to tell 
you that so long as there is in us, both the 
blood and spirit of our revolutionary an¬ 
cestors, we will not take It lying down. 

Mrs. Julius Young Talmadgc, of Georgia, 
is today president general of the DAR. Now, 
I don’t know how many more revolutionary 
ancestors Mrs. Talmadge can boast than you 
and I, and I don't care, since it is our an- 
cestons spiritual inheritance we are concerned 
with, and not quarts, pints, or even drops 
of blood. So we are going to step right up 
to her, with that courage we all have—or we 
wouldn't be Daughters of the American Revo¬ 
lution, and say, "See here, Mrs. Talmadge, 
of Athens. Ga., you are a fine woman, and a 
gracious lady, but whether you will admit 
It or not. in your deep concern for white faces, 
you are paradoxically enough giving our DAR 
a couple of terrible black eyes by insisting on 
this clause in our Constitution Hall contract. 
It Is a small thing, you say, that you are hold¬ 
ing ground on. But that small thing may 
prove a large one. For you are making our 
organization terribly vulnerable to liberal 
and enlightened democratic criticism through 
the laud. You are, above all, making us seem 
to be an organization which follows un¬ 
happy, un-American local customs, instead 
of one which steps forth to lead the Nation 
in liberty’s name," And then I would ask. 
"If you were to insist on admitting colored 
artists to Constitution Hall, dear Mrs. Tal¬ 
madge, what do you think would happen, now 
honestly? Do you think the few prejudiced 
people in this Capital would riot against you, 
break the windows of your house, ride you 
out of town on a rail? And where, do you 
think we loyal Daughters of the American 
Revolution would be—chiding under the bed? 
No, wo would be by your side. Come, courage, 
Mrs. Talmadge, remember your revolutionary 
ancestors. 

But now, my radio listeners, I want you to 
help me to help Mrs. Talmadge, and her 
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friends, who may be under the Impression 
that thousands of other Daughters of 
American Revolution are also either afraid 
to do what they think l.s right, or Indifferent 
to what is right. Hundreds of Daughters 
of the American Revolution have already 
written to me. I want hundreds more to 
write to Mrs Talmadgc. pleading with her 
to have the courage to do away with the 
“white artist only" clause in our contract. I 
also hope that every DAR chapter in the 
USA will do what my ow’n Eunice Dennle 
Burr chapter, and dozens on the eastern 
seaboard have done—pBs.s resolution.'; to 
submit to the annual DAR convention In 
May, In Atlantic City, asking that the clause 
be stricken. I am confident that within 6 
months we Daughters of the American Revo¬ 
lution can do this, and show up all our 
critics who say, because of our unhappy 
history in this little matter, that in big mat¬ 
ters we are a bunch of old foggy, reactionary. 
Intolerant women, interested in nothing but 
monuments and antiques. 

Now there are certain other concrete 
things that Daughters of the American 
Revolution can do to effect this reform more 
readily. Any DAR who is listening to me 
and would like to, can write me in Wash¬ 
ington. and I’ll tell her how we can work to 
accomplish this little change we all so much 
desire. 

Tomorrow is George Washington’s birth¬ 
day. Tonight and tomorrow are good times 
to remind ourselves of the character of the 
man who lead our War of Independence. 
Said Abraham Lincoln in 1842, speaking of 
Washington; “Washington Is the mightiest 
name on earth—long since mightiest in the 
cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in moral 
reformation." Now there we have it from 
Honest Abe himself: Washington is the 
mightiest name on earth because he believed 
in civil liberties for all our citizens—and 
that means, today, for Marian Anderson and 
Hazel Scott, too. And because he believed 
in the moral reformation of the individual, 
that means he would not think highly of 
any DAR who in the year 1946 will continue 
to countenance the exclusion from Con¬ 
stitution Hall in our Nation’s Capital, great 
and gifted artists for no other reason, none, 
none, none—than that their faces are of a 
darker hue. The spirit of our founder, and 
the Father of our Country has spoken. Let's 
listen to what he says, and then go and do 
what we have pledged ourselves to do—aid 
In securing for all mankind the blessings of 
liberty. 

Left Place Zone OfEce for Veterans Geo¬ 
graphically Where Veterans Will Get 
the Maximum of Service and the Mini¬ 
mum Waste of Time by Travel and 
Mail, and the Minimum of Expense— 
Los Angeles Area Geographically, and 
According to Population, Center of 
Zone 12 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26.1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been granted to me so 
to do, I introduce Into the Congressional 
Record a letter, dated February 19, 1946, 
with the enclosed resolution to me from 
the honorable chairman, W. A. Smith, 
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of the Board of Supervisors of the Coun¬ 
ty of Los Angeles, of my State of Cali¬ 
fornia. The text of the resolution is self- 
explanatory. I also include a letter by 
me to Gen. Omar Bradley, of the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration: 

County op Los Angeles, 

Board of Supervisors. 

Los Angeles, February 19, 1946, 
Congressman Clyde G. Doyle, 

Eighteenth District, California, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Clyde: Enclosed you will find a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Board of Su¬ 
pervisors of Los Angeles County at Its meet¬ 
ing of Wednesday February 13, 1946. 

We are Informed that the figures showing 
applications at this time run about 2 to 1 In 
southern California against the number ap¬ 
plying in the northern part of the State. 

With the great expansion of facilities tak¬ 
ing place at this time, and the expansion 
planned in the immediate future of the vet¬ 
eran facility, it seems to us that this is the 
logical place for the headquarters to be 
located. 

Yours truly, 

W. A. Smith. Chairman. 

Whereas the United States Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration has established 13 zone offices 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
a clo.sev personal contact with the veterans 
and to speed up adjudication of claims; and 

Whereas zone 12 is comprised of the States 
of California, Arizona, and Nevada, with the 
designated headquarters to be established 
in San Francisco. Calif., with three regional 
offices adjacent to San Francisco, one in 
Reno, three adjacent to Los Angeles, and 
two in Arizona; and 

Whereas more than 60 percent of the vet¬ 
eran population in this zone reside in or 
near Los Angeles at the present time, and 
based upon the comparative growth a much 
greater percentage will reside in the Los 
Angeles area in the near future, cases pres¬ 
ently handled number more than twice as 
many from the southern area as from the 
northern area; and 

Whereas Los Angeles Is the geographical, 
transportation, and major veteran poula- 
tlon center of this zone. It requires only an 
overnight trip from Los Angeles to reach the 
most remote of the regional offices while it 
requires a day and a night trip from San 
Francisco. It requires a loss of a day in the 
mall from San Francisco. All to the detri¬ 
ment of the veteran: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles at its meeting 
of February 13. 1946, does request Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Director of the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration, to establish the headquarters of 
zone 12 in or adjacent to Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., to the 
Los Angeles City Council, and to the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

February 25, 1946. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, 

Administrator, Veterans* Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear General Bradley : I have just re¬ 
ceived a copy of a resolution by the Board of 
Supervisors of Los Angeles County, dated 
February 19. 1946. It is addressed to your 
attention so that no doubt you have already 
received it os it applies to the subject matter 
of the purpose and efficiency of placing the 
veterans’ office for zone 12 in or adjacent to 
Los Angeles, calif. 

I thought It appropriate to mall you, my 
honored sir, a copy of my remarks which this 
day appear in the Congressional Record. 


Furthermore, I will thank you to fully ad¬ 
vise me why the office Is placed In San Fran¬ 
cisco—Instead of being placed at the center 
of the veteran population. You properly In¬ 
form the Nation that you will place the 
veterans’ hospitals where they can get ex¬ 
pert and ample medical service. Why doesn’t 
the same principle apply to the offices of the 
veteran? Why don’t you place the office of 
zone 12 where they will have a maximum 
access to the office with the maximum sav¬ 
ing of time and travel expense? 

Very sincerely yours. 

Clyde Doyle, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, It would seem, would it 
not. that in the interests of prompt, effi¬ 
cient service to the veterans, that the 
great metropolitan area, commonly 
known as the Los Angeles area be given 
the prompt and significant placement 
that its significant location deserves? 
It would seem, would it not, that if we 
are primarily interested in serving the 
human interests of these veterans at the 
earliest possible date—that we should 
make the office to which they have to 
travel the most available to them. This 
is not done by placing the office to which 
they have to travel, and which they have 
to communicate with, at lca.st a day and 
a night consumed travel time further 
away from the majority of them than 
necessary. 

Both by travel and by mail time, and 
because the center of the veteran popu¬ 
lation is in the Los Angeles area—and 
will continue to increasingly be there ap¬ 
parently—the headquarters of zone 12 
should be in or adjacent to Los Angeles, 
Calif. If it should not, Mr. Speaker, why 
should it not be there. I have stated 
good and sufficient reasons why it should 
be there. What arguments can be pre¬ 
sented why it should not. I know of 
none excepting that years ago the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System of the United States 
was sot up in San Francisco as headquar¬ 
ters of the Federal Reserve in California. 
But that is no criterion on which to lo¬ 
cate the veterans office. 


A. F. L/s Fine Labor Record 

REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

or MINNESOTA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a quarter of a century I have car¬ 
ried a card in the typographical union, 
which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. I have always 
taken a pardonable pride in this mem¬ 
bership because of my feeling that I am 
a part of a Great organization that is ded¬ 
icated to promoting the welfare of the 
worker, and to the maintenance of law 
and order. 

I was indeed gratified to read in the 
morning papers that the American Fed¬ 
eration of Municipal Transit Workers, 
APL, will not Join in the strike threat¬ 
ened by the CIO Transit Workers Union 


against the city transit system which is 
owned by the city of New York. This 
recalled a recent radio broadcast by Ful¬ 
ton Lewis, wherein he compared the 
methods of the two great labor unions in 
attaining their ends. The broadcast 
follows: 

It should be said in all fairness that if 
organized labor as a whole cfscapes enact¬ 
ment of the Case-Halleck bill, a very major 
share of the credit should go to the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor for its performance 
during the entire reconversion period. The 
thing that spawned the Case-Halleck bill 
was Nation-wide public resentment re¬ 
flected in Congress over the national tie-ups 
by strikes In the automobile Industry, the 
steel Industry, and numerous other indus¬ 
tries, practically all of which were CIO 
strikes. While all that was going on the 
American Federation of Labor on the other 
side of the policy fence had been quietly 
sawing wood in wage negotiations just like 
the negotiations that the CIO has been con¬ 
ducting, and there has been hardly a strike 
of any appreciable proportion, and there has 
been no strike of such proportions that con¬ 
tinued any length of time. The American 
Federation of Labor unions have as a matter 
of record, negotiated and achieved wage in¬ 
creases for between two and a third and 
three million workers since VJ-day and the 
size of the wage increases has been, gener¬ 
ally speaking, on a par with the increases 
the CIO has won the hard way, and in some 
cases not won at all, and production has 
gone along without a break in continuity— 
without a lot of name calling and bitter¬ 
ness—without men losing months of wages 
and families being forced into union bread 
and soup line®. It is something to think 
about and something that deserves real at¬ 
tention and note on the part of the average 
citizen because it has been a real and tre¬ 
mendous service to the Nation and by the 
very production that has resulted it has 
been a major contribution in the battle 
against Inflation, while every hour of pro¬ 
duction that is lost by strikes or otherwise 
is a contribution to inflation itself. 


OPA and Business Security 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, to judge 
by the criticism and complaints con¬ 
cerning the efforts of our Government 
to protect the security of business and 
the stability of our national economy 
by price controls it appears many people 
fail to realize the danger we face if 
all price controls are removed. In these 
critical times it is reassuring to find that 
this danger is recognized and that ef¬ 
forts of the Government to control in- 
ffation has the support of many thought¬ 
ful businessmen. 

There is inserted herewith a letter 
from Mr. Robert E. Hosack, of Moscow, 
Idaho: 

Moscow, Idaho, February 19, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. White, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At lunch today we were discus¬ 
sing our current troubles and I remarked that 
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things had reached the stage where I was 
considering writing my Congressman to urge 
that Congress restore rationing. There was 
such unanimous and hearty approval that I 
decided 1 really should write you to that 
effect. 

Every time there is a news release suggest¬ 
ing either a prospective price Increase or a 
future shortage of some commodity, the 
commodity has promptly disappeared from 
the shelves of our local stores. This has 
happened successively In the case of shorten¬ 
ing. butter and margarine, cheese, flour, and 
coffee. All but the first are practically un¬ 
attainable at the present time. Nor, as you 
are doubtless aware, is that a complete list 
of the essential commodities which are so 
scarce as to be nearly nonexistent. Clothing 
is an obvious addition. 

The result is that even those of us who do 
not want to add to the inflationary pressure 
by Indulging in panic buying are forced to go 
and do likewise in self defense. 

Congress is reported to be reluctant to ex¬ 
tend the life of price control. Failure to do 
so would bo disastrous and the reluctance 
shows, in my opinion, a serious error in 
Judgment of the temper of the people. Cer¬ 
tainly many of your constituents would pre¬ 
fer the stringent but relatively fair resurlc- 
tions of the wartime-rationing program to 
the present inequitable and uncertain dis¬ 
tribution of the necessities. I can speak with 
assurance when I say that I and most of my 
friends feel that the present situation is 
worse than during the tightest rationing 
period and ts potentially far more dangerous 
to the welfare of the Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Robert E. Hosack. 


Plan for Army Service 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I am to¬ 
day introducing a bill which I believe, if 
it is enacted into law. will be very help¬ 
ful to the War Department in securing 
the number of volunteers it will need to 
maintain our Army at a .strength suffi¬ 
cient to meet our security needs and at 
the same time permit expeditious release 
of our wartime soldiers who now seek dis¬ 
charge. 

My bill provides for the retirement of 
certain commissioned officers, commis¬ 
sioned warrant officers, chief warrant 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, whose service, as en¬ 
listed men and as commissioned officers 
combined, exceeds 20 years in the Regu¬ 
lar services. 

Many of these men were in the ranks 
for many years and were promoted to 
temporary commissioned grades during 
the war. Most of them have already 
given the best years of their life to mili¬ 
tary or naval service. They are what 
have come to be known as the Regulars. 

Most of them, if they were to return to 
their prewar ratings in the ranks, would 
find that due to the wholesale changes in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
XClI-App,-60 


Coast Guard, as the result of World War 
n, the positions they formerly held in 
those ratings no longer exist. New posi¬ 
tions have been created and arc held by 
younger men. 

Many of the World War II men would 
remain in the service if they could re¬ 
tain their positions in the higher non¬ 
commissioned and warrant officer grades, 
but if the Regular servicemen are de¬ 
moted from their temporary war rank, 
and thus create a surplus in those ratings, 
the younger men will leave the service 
rather than take dcmot>ons. in other 
words, there would be insufficient vacan¬ 
cies in the Regular Establishment to ab¬ 
sorb all of them, and the consequences 
would be that the regulars, who should be 
retired, will hold on to the ratings, and 
the younger men, the most desirable 
group, would return to civilian life. 

In fairness to the Regulars, therefore, 
my bill proposes that after 20 years of 
service—computed cn the basis of service 
as enlisted men and as officers com¬ 
bined—they be permitted to leave the 
service on retirement pay of 2 percent of 
active-duty, annual pay at the time of 
retirement, multiplied by a number equal 
to the years of active service not in excess 
of 30 years. 

So that all may know why I believe this 
bill Should be enacted into ^aw, I submit 
the following justifica ion for it and also 
a table showing the amount of retirement 
pay provided for the various grades. To 
simplify the table I have used only the 
Army grades, but the same rate of re¬ 
tirement pay would apply to the equiva¬ 
lent grades in the other services: 

JUSTIFICA TON 

1. Commissioner, officers of the Army, 
Nuvy. Marine Corps, and Coast Guard of the 
United States with more than 20 years’ active 
service who were lormerly enlisted men or 
warrant officers should oe permitted to re¬ 
tire because; 

(a) Mo.st of these officers have already 
given their best years to the War Depart¬ 
ment. including 3 or more years active com¬ 
missioned service. They have earned the 
right to retirement. 

(b) The majority of ex-cnlisted men and 
ex-warrant office:s, If demoted to their per¬ 
manent grades, would find that due to whole¬ 
sale changes in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, as the result of 
World War II, the positions they formerly 
held in those grades no longer exist. The 
new positions created are held by qualified 
younger men. 

(c) There are many exceptionally able 
young men (now with 4 or 5 years’ experi¬ 
ence in the new armed services) who would 
stay in voluntarily If there were sufficient 
vacancies in high noncommissioned and 
warrant officer grades to make it worth 
while. Reduction of officers to fill these 
grades would hurt the morale of not only the 
officers concerned but also the younger men 
they would displace. 

(d) Reduction to their regular warrant 
and noncommissioned grades held prior to 
the war will create a large surplus in these 
grades which will have to be absorbed before 
any promotions can be made, thereby cre¬ 
ating a morale situation which will be detri¬ 
mental to the services. Furthermore, it is 
not unlikely that Congreso, now becoming 
economy minded, may order reduction In 
surplus grades, thereby causing these former 
officers to lose their grades and penalizing 
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them for excellent service performed during 
the war as valuable commissioned officers. 

(e) While many will be offered, and will 
accept, Regular commissions, the majority 
will fail to meet the age and physical stand¬ 
ards for a Regular commissioned officer. 
Most officers (former enlisted men and war¬ 
rant officers) have been specialists, whereas 
Regular officers must have a general, over-ali 
military or naval education. The majority 
of the officers offered Regular commissions 
will be 30 years of age or less, although a 
few older ex-enlisted men and ex-warrnnt 
officers (as well as some National Guard and 
Reserve officers) of outstanding ability may 
be offered Regular commissions in field 
grades. 

(f) The majority of those who could, or 
would, retire under authority of this bill 
would be 45 to 55 years of age. In general, 
therefore, they would not be acceptable for 
Regular commissions. 

(g) Many will be offered, and will accept, 
warrant-officer grades, but the maximum age 
at which original warrant officer appointment 
can legally be made is 45. 

(h) Permitting them to retire amswers the 
problem of what to do with the older group 
of ex-cnlisted men and ex-warrant offleeis 
who have not enough service to retire under 
present provl.sions of law and who, because 
of their age. cannot compete with the thou¬ 
sands of available younger officers who arc 
desirous of f’ilher obtaining commissions in 
the Regular armed services or staying in the 
services in warrant-officer grades. 

(I) It would bo an injustice to reduce 
them to no’commissioned and warrant-offi¬ 
cer grades, thereby requiring them to serve 
under commissioned officers who were lieu¬ 
tenants and captains when they, themselves, 
were majors and colonels In the Army, and 
held similar ranks in the other services. 

(J) No other provision exists for the re¬ 
tirement. as officers, of Reserve and National 
Guard officers W’ho have served Intermittently 
on active duty in enlisted and/or warrant 
and commissioned grades. In this group. 20 
yea.s’ active service has usually been spread 
over 30 or 40 years, with the result that the 
average age of such officers is 50 to 60 yeans 
There is little or no military future for most 
of them. 

(k) Regular Army commissioned and w’ar- 
rant officers are now permitted to apply for 
retirement upon completion of 15 years ac¬ 
tive service. (Officers by authority of sec. V. 
act July 31. 1935, as amended by sec. Ill, act 
June 13, 1940, and warrant officers by au¬ 
thority of sec. V. act August 21, 1941). 

(l) While recognition of the problems of 
the high cost of living is being given by Con¬ 
gress to Industry, labor, and Government 
employees, nothing has been done to show 
the country’s appreciation for the excellent 
service done by these wartime officers who are 
truly the backbone of any army or navy 

2. The retirement pay of “2 percent of ac¬ 
tive-duty annual pay at time of retirement, 
multiplied by a number equal to the years 
of his active service not in excess of 30 
years,” is advocated because: 

(a) Officers entitled to retire under the 
provisions of this proposed bill have earned 
the right to sufficient retirement pay to al¬ 
low them to live Even under this bill, at 
least 60 percent of those eligible to retire 
would receive only $86 to $165 per month, 
making it more profitable to stay in the 
Army and retire at the end of 30 years. 

(b) Although it Is not believed wartime 
officers should be authorized to 2 y 2 percent 
retirement pay now authorized Regular com¬ 
missioned officers who have had the maxi¬ 
mum in military education, as well as having 
had all service and military experience in 
commissioned grades, the ratio of 4 to 6 
(2 percent to 2 V 2 percent) is considered Just. 
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Export of Critical Building Materials to 
South America 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMONDS. SPRINGER 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently I made some remarks upon the 
subject of our American-produced criti¬ 
cal materials being disposed of to South 
American countries, and their huge 
building program developing by reason 
thereof, A group of people from Indiana 
have been touring several South Ameri¬ 
can countries, and they have discovered 
that our lumber, plumbing materials and 
supplies, steel and iron, and many other 
scarce and critical materials have been 
exported to those countries and arc now 
being used to assist in promoting the 
very extensive building program that is 
presently in progress in those countries. 
Of coui’se, it is tragic, indeed, for us to 
know that we are unable to secure those 
same critical buildi ig materials in our 
own country, for urgent and necessary 
use in building, while our neighbors to 
the south are able to secure from our 
country practically all of these same ma¬ 
terials for their building and construc¬ 
tion in those countries. 

On this same subject, Mr. Speaker. I 
have just received a letter from a build¬ 
ing contractor, located in Balboa, C. Z., 
in which he states the following: 

I read where you are protesting the fur¬ 
nishing of so much building material to 
La*;ln America at this time. You are right. 
This Is a very horrible situation, and it has 
been going on for several years and at the 
time when every effort should have been 
concentrated on licking the enemy. The sins 
of commission and omission by United States 
Government agencies in these parts are 
worthy of further inspection. The writer, 
who has lived here for many years, assures 
you that there is material here of a scandal¬ 
ous nature, much of which Is wasted, and 
much of which is not needed. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation which now 
confronts the people in our own country 
is deplorable, l^cause they cannot secure 
needed lumber or materials, either for 


building purposes or for repairs. Plumb¬ 
ing supplies are almost entirely unob¬ 
tainable at the present. This very seri¬ 
ous situation is obstructing the building 
of houses and homes. Many veterans 
want to build a home, but they are pre¬ 
vented from proceeding therewith be¬ 
cause, of the critical shortage of many 
of the essential building and plumbing 
materials and supplies. Many of our 
civilians desire to build, or remodel, or 
repair their homes, but they are pre¬ 
vented from so doing by reason of this 
great scarcity of the needed materials 
therefor. This situation appears to be¬ 
come more aggravated as time bro- 
gresses, and the people are greatly dis¬ 
tressed because of this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, when information comes 
to us such as I have received, from the 
reports of the people from Indiana, who 
are touring In South American coun¬ 
tries, and from the letter from the con¬ 
tractor at Balboa, C. Z.. regarding the 
vast amount of our building materials 
and supplies which are now being sent 
to Latin-American countries by this 
country, while our own people in this 
country cannot secure the same for their 
own u.se here, it is a very confusing and 
ridiculous situation. Great buildings 
and fine homes are under construction 
down there, with ample materials of all 
kinds for their completion, while our 
people at home are compelled to wait 
until they can secure the same type and 
character of building materials for the 
construction, remodeling, or repair of 
their homes or business properties in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, this very aggravating sit¬ 
uation must be remedied. It is very un¬ 
fair to our people, to our contractors, to 
our lumber companies, and to our people 
who handle plumbing and other building 
supplies to know of this situation. Our 
people engaged in the sale of building 
supplies and lumber have no stock on 
hands, and they cannot supply their 
customers with these necessities, all be¬ 
cause our Government has permitted 
such supplies to be sent to Latin Amer¬ 
ica In vast quantities so they may pro¬ 
ceed with their program of building. 
And in many instances, as it is reported, 
these supplies are not needed, and they 
are wasted. 

It is my fervent hope that this very 
ugly situation will be remedied at the 
very earliest moment. 


Does Bowles Know What He Is Talking 
About? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Chester 
Bowles is a great advertising man but if 
he was selling merchandise and his ad¬ 
vertising did not come any nearer the 
truth than does his propaganda about 
how he is holding down prices, prevent¬ 
ing inflation, he would be up for fraud. 

The following is a copy of a letter and 
a statement received from a gentleman 
connected with the Olds hotels which 
shows that Chester Bowles has not held 
down prices on some necessities: 

I am enclosing some comparative figures 
on foudstufis which should bo of interest 
to you. 

Frankly, I don’t know where we’re going to 
land. How can hotel restaurants, or other 
food purveyors, mak'^ a go of it when raw 
food costs continue to increase but our re¬ 
tail prepared food prices must remain under 
ceiling as of April 4-10, 1943? 


Item 

1041 

1046 

f’ereent 

■incrt*ii.si» 


Ct».per 

Ctf. pci 



Ih. 

lb. 


Stewing ehiekens. 

22 

30 

77 

I'eaniit butter...'.. 


28 

10-t 

Cabbarc. 

4 

6 

60 

Michigan potntoi-s ... 

1.3 

■.24 

140 

AppUw.. 

6 

13U 

170 

('oHcc. .. 


lOAu 

.10 

Kgps, rncdiuin, grade D. 

•17 

'36 

106 

(Irahani crackers. 

7/” 

17 

126 

Noodle.s. 

iu'‘ 

10 

00 

Kinso, large package. 


26 

61 

I lams, string half .. 

23 

36 

6ti 

I^ambnwst shoulder. 

16 

25 

.16 

Beef tongue . 

1.1 

36 

133 

Sugar.-. 

4H 

6*ie 


Tiire lard. 


ITt'.l 

1 13.3 

I’rune.s.. 

S'l- 

18! ;• 

117 


'Cents per dozen. 


The above comparative price figures are 
taken from actual newspaper advertising of 
the foodstuffs listed in the Bay City, Mich., 
area. 

How can hotels continue to prepare and 
sell food under their ceiling if commodities 
costs are not also controlled? 

It Is the old, old story: Bowles wants 
an increase in wages; he knows materials 
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cost more; he intends to hold dowr prices. 
He is squeezing all the profits out of 
business. 

Does he know of anyone who is going 
to do business unless there is a prospect 
of making a profit? Is it his purpost to 
socialize us, to squeeze everyone out of 
business? 

At the beginning of the New Deal, Rex 
Tugwell said; 

Planning will necessarily becnme a func¬ 
tion of this Federal Government; either that 
or the planning agency will supersede thje 
Government. • * * Business will logi¬ 

cally he required to disappear. This is not 
an overstatement for the sake of emphasis— 
it is. literally meant. * • * The future 

is becoming visible in Russia. Perhaps our 
statesmen will give way or be more or less 
gently removed from duty. • * • per¬ 

haps our vested Interests will submit to con¬ 
trol without violent resistance. 

Am wondering whether Bowles hopes 
that the transition will not be too pain¬ 
ful—comparatively bloodless. 

Just this morning we learned from the 
press that wages must go up, prices be 
held down by money obtained through 
taxation or the sale of bonds used to pay 
a subsidy. To put it another way. the 
price will go up, but the consumer will 
pay part of it across the counter and 
another part when he gets his tax bill. 

Bowles says price control is an evil 
thing, but that a little of it Is not too had. 
He thinks the people have not the cour¬ 
age to take now the dose that they must 
take, or perhaps he thinks if he can post¬ 
pone the taking of the bitter dose until 
after election he and his buddies can 
continue in power. 


Palestine—Program for Action 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YOIlK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ad¬ 
dress dejivered by me before the Pitts¬ 
burgh chapter of the Hadassah: 

It .seems to me that 1 have been speaking 
endlessly on the subject of Palestine and the 
problem of the suITering Jewish people now 
faced with exclusion Irorn the comfort of 
tho only remaining hope—Palcstlne. 

1 remember dimly many years ago an old 
song that was sung, a song that was called 
A Hundred Years From Now Perhaps 
some of you may remember It, too. It was 
a delightful recital of all the good things 
that would happen to us—a hundred years 
from now. And that’s what we are being 
fed—in the disturbing, distressing Issue of 
Palestine today Walt, they toll us. Be 
patient. We have to study the problem. 
It can’t happen overnight. “Rome wasn’t 
built In a day,’’ etc . etc In the meantime, 
there are wars and pogroms—there are mil¬ 
lions dead—there are hundreds of thousands 
still In government camps—without hope 
and without dignity. And still we are 
waiting. 


It reminds me of the bewildering Incident 
in which Alice in Wonderland found herself 
while attending the Mad Hatter's tea party. 
She noticed that one of her favorite delicacies 
was missing and she inquired about the Jam. 
The White Queen retorted, In haughty 
tones: “The rule is, jam tomorrow and jam 
yesterday, but never jam today.” 

Remember, Palestine is not a cause that 
has been relegated to Inch notices in news¬ 
papers, nor confined to Tuesday noon club 
discussions. It has been the subject of 
solemn covenants and international treaties. 
Its pros and cons have echoed through the 
halls of the two most powerful democratic 
legislatures in the world—the Congress of 
the United States and the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Every political party in Eng¬ 
land and the United States, seeking; favor 
with the public, has been pro-Zionist. The 
Labor Party in Great Britain, the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in the Unite States, 
made room for a Palestine plank In their 
election platforms. Even Churchill, when 
on the opposition bench, lashed out against 
Parliament when the white paper was being 
debated before passage. Leaders of historic 
stature—Thomas Masaryk. Lord Balfour, 
Lloyd George. Woodrow Wilson, Field Marshal 
Smuts, Lord Wedgwood. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, openly and verbally, at least, 
championed Zionism and a Jewish common¬ 
wealth. 

On October 15, 1944, President Roosevelt 
gave his support to the Democratic Party 
plank on Palestine and said: “I know how 
long and ardently the Jewish people have 
worked and prayed for the establishment of 
Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. I am convinced that tho 
American people will give their support to 
this aim and if reelected I shall help to bring 
about its realization.” 

On April 20, 1945, President Truman au¬ 
thorized the statement that he Intends to 
curry out Roo.sevelt’s policy in regard to 
Palo.stlne. 

There was the famous Balfour Declaration. 
There were 52 nutlon.s signing consent to 
Britain’s mandate over Palestine, which called 
for the establishment of a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine. There was the Anglo- 
American Treaty of 1924. reitrrjiting the 
terms of the mandate. Stranc.e. isn't it, 
tliat all these chicurr.ents of stale and all 
the party platforms and all the oratory cul¬ 
minated in the inexcusable, nay. de.spicuble 
retreat excmfilifled in the Palc.^liiie white 
pa]’.or of 1939. Since the advent of Hiller 
and through 13 years of misery, persecution, 
homelessness, and murder, the dispossessed 
Jew of Europe found between himself and 
salvation a certificate of immigration. In 
the face of the Jew’s overwhelming tragedy, 
with a smugness and rallousness that was 
unbearable, his lord and master, the Britl.^h 
Colonial Administration in Palestine, told 
him he could not make land purchases— 
that only 75,000 Jews would be admitted into 
Palestine at the end of the 5-ypar period 
which began In ’39. Boatloads of escaping 
refugees sank off the coast of Palestine. 
There WTre no certificates, you see. Like 
Moses, they saw the Promised Land but could 
not enter. In 1945, the W'hlte paper is still in 
effect. 

Recently it was announced that Britain, 
out of her boundless mercy, w^ill allow a 
mere trickle of 1.600 refugees to enter Pal¬ 
estine each month. The guns are silent in 
most parts of the world, but the Jewish peo¬ 
ple still await vhe redemption ol a pledge 

The following Is n portion from the Con¬ 
ference Record issued by the Amer can Jew¬ 
ish Conference. “It is now 10 months since 
VE-day. But there are still himdredp ot 
thousands of Jews in concentration camps 
in Europe, behind barbed wire, wearing their 
prison clothing, unwilling and unable to go 
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back to tbelr past, knowing nothing of their 
future, and beginning not to care. And Irom 
outside the camps, from the villages and 
towns of Europe that are liberated but not 
yet free, there come sordid stories, reminis¬ 
cent of the past—of pogroms in Cracow, of 
suicides in France, of discrimination within 
the very shadow of the Allied flags.” 

Now. as always, when faced with the need 
for a decision, the British use the dodge and 
the stall—unothcr inquiry, another tnve-sti- 
gation, another appointment of another 
commission. And so now wc have the Anglo- 
American Committee of ^nquir:, on Palertine. 

There have been innumerable reports, in¬ 
quiries, and commiR.sions on the Jews and on 
Palestine There was the Peel Commission. 
There was the rommlsslon which resulted in 
the abominable white paper of 1939 We 
have had the Harrison report, and we have 
had Judge Rlfkind’s report. There are the 
report and investigation of General Eisen¬ 
hower, concerning the condition of the state¬ 
less Jews in Europe. There was the commis¬ 
sion which resulted in the splitting up of 
Palestine, dividing it into two parts and 
severing Trans-Jordan from Palestine. There 
was a report and investigation by the Man¬ 
dates Commission of the League of Nations. 

I have followed the proceedings of the new 
Committee of Inquiry very, very carefully. 
There was not a single new fact disclosed not 
already known to both laymen and officials. 
AH testimony was a reiteration of what has 
been said for the past 30 years, in one form or 
another. No new light has been shed on the 
subject. Indeed, it seemed to me that the 
atmosphere was hostile and guarded, on the 
part of the British members, who. of course, 
are all hand picked in accordance with Brit¬ 
ish foreign policy, while the American mem¬ 
bers, while trying hard to be judicious, could 
hardly even be called benevolently neutral. 
P’urther than that, it appears that the In¬ 
quiry Committee has given opportunity to 
the vllliflrrs of the Jews to give vent to viru¬ 
lent anti-Semitism Witness, for example, 
the testimony given by Maj. Gen. Sir Edward 
Spears, former British Minister to Syria unci 
Lebanon, before the committee now sitting 
in London. Quite recently he slated that the 
Zlonl.st policy in Palc.stine “has a great many 
of the earmarks of nazisin." That’s the most 
pointed bit of irony I have ever encountered. 

I think I know what the lioublc l.s. I 
think 1 know what’s wrong with us here in 
the United States—with you and with me. 
We're not angry enough—we never were 
angry enough. We need fire in our hcllles. 

We can’t fully appreciate tho signifirance 
of a degrading experience which w'e did not 
endure. vVe have not known the ravage and 
the desolation and the destruction, the wait¬ 
ing through one dark night only to meet 
another hopeless dawn. We try to visualize 
it—yet somehow we don’t quite get the ‘ feel’’ 
of it. We have cried out that i.s a shnmc and 
an outrage—and so we thought—but what 
could we do? We are and continue to be the 
victims of our own lethargy. Accept the 
challenge! Because the Jews are a minority 
group in the United States, they feared to 
speak up. It was easier to sit back and watch 
the victims of England’s duplicity perish than 
to initiate a prograir of militant protest. 
Not that desire to protest was lacking, not 
that honor was lacking, but the persistent, in¬ 
sistent fear of a minority group that It must 
not be too obstreperous—was greater than 
the other forces combined. We must now 
flutter the dovecotes. 

Having recognized this, we go a step fur¬ 
ther and realize that a people, who have been 
scattered over the face of the earth for 2.000 
years, without a home and a land of their ow'ii, 
existing by sufferance, can never achieve the 
full dignity that should be its herltrgc, as 
men, and as citizens. 
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The Jew has been the scapegoat of the 
political pervert. He has had no place In 
international bargaining; he has had no na¬ 
tional champion—if his own government has 
nut recognized his rights as an individual 
and as a citizen—there is no one to contend 
for him, to fight for him. He has not en- 
Joy'-i any international dignity or stature. 
That’s whv.t happened in Germany. That's 
what ha; pened in Poland, for instance, fol¬ 
lowing the First World War. A minorities 
guarantee clause had been written into the 
peace treaty at Versailles, concerned with 
minority populations in eastern Europe, But 
grievances could only be submitted through 
a national government. Now, if the Jew in 
Poland had a grievance against the Polish 
Government, would the Polish Government 
submit the complaint to the League of Na¬ 
tions? Would—or did—any government so 
do In behalf of the Jews? Certainly not. 
No one spoke lor him. He was denied the 
right to speak for himself. The Jews had no 
national strength behind them. The minori¬ 
ties guarantee clause was as meaningless to 
the Jews, then, as the declaration of rights 
in the San Francisco Charter is today, as 
fruitless as dropping a bucket into an empty 
well. 

I dwell on this point to show that the 
opening of Palestine la as personal a problem 
with you. though not so immediate nor so 
urgent, as it is with the displaced Jew of 
Europe. To say you are against sin does not 
abolish sin, and to say that each man must 
live on an equal plane, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, does not abolish persecution. 
For, as Tom Paine has said, “Prejudice, like a 
spider, makes everywhere its home and lives 
where ther ■ seems nothing to live on.’* And, 
further, to say that you are in favor of the 
establishment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine docs not establish It. There must 
be a program for action now—not a hundred 
years from now. And that program must be 
yours, individually and collectively. 

It is estimated that only 1,250,000 Jews are 
alive in Europe today, outside Russia. Trans¬ 
lated into personal terms, it means that the 
Jews of the United States, almost 6,000.000, 
must bear the brunt of the responsibility for 
the redemption of these Jews In Europe. We 
know we are strong and able and we cannot, 
we dare not. evade that responsibility. It 
means that we must be the leaders, the 
moral force in shaping the destiny for all of 
us. It has been ably demonstrated that we 
can no longer rely on the political leaders of 
the world like Churchill and Attlee—they 
promise their support before elections and 
we are stunned thereafter by their non¬ 
performance. 

When the excuse of military expedience is 
removed, then the excuse of limited absorp¬ 
tive capacity is raised. Dr. Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk, the famous and expert soil con¬ 
servationist, carefully surveys the terrain 
and assures us that Palestine can safely ab¬ 
sorb 4,000,000 more with proper cultivation 
of the soil and the development of water 
power. The British rush into the diplomatic 
closet, haul out the frayed excuse of Arab 
rebellion, dust it off and parade it again. 
Right now, Britain takes the line of Arab 
peril. Actually, how deeply does Britain fear 
the Moslem-Arab peril? If she is so fearful, 
what is she doing to the Moslems in Java. 
Accredited correspondents report that she Is 
eflfectively maiming them and killing them 
by the thousands. 

England, it seems, never wearies of the 
gam»-. For many, many years, she has suc¬ 
cessfully set the Hindus against the Moslems 
In India, she baits the Catholics against the 
Protestants in Ireland and she agitates the 
Arabs against the Jews in Palestine. John 
Bull, in that regard, is like a crafty lawyer 
who Induces others to strip for a fight and 
tlvu runs off with their clothes. 

E.'fii at the Intergovernmental Commit¬ 
tee Uonlerences at Evinn in 1938 and at Ber¬ 


m^'da In 1942, Britain refused to permit dis¬ 
cussion of Palestine as a Jewish haven. 

We can only depend upon ourselves and 
upoj all peoples, Jew or gentile, who hold 
human rights above political intrigue and 
honor above greed. 

Certainly, a Jewish homeland does not 
mean that all Jews, no matter where resi¬ 
dent. must emigrate to Palestine. That’s 
nonsense. Did the establishment of a free 
Ireland, which the Americans of Irish descent 
supported, mean that these Irish Americans 
had to return to Ireland? Yet, It is Just 
this kind of foolish talk we hear when Pal¬ 
estine is discussed. And I say this, without 
fear of contradiction, that every Jew re¬ 
siding in the country of his choice, whether 
it he United States. Canada. England, 
or South Africa, will live In greater dignity 
and security whsn the Jewish state in Pal¬ 
estine is established. 

Our studied purpose should be to con¬ 
tinue in our fight for unlimited Jewish im¬ 
migration into Palestine. The white paper 
docs not exist for us—it is not a law. We 
should disregard It, as the American colo¬ 
nists thumbed their noses at the stamp and 
tea taxes in the American Revolution Land 
should be purchased wherever and when¬ 
ever possible for Jewish cultivation. Every 
effort should be made to bring the refugees 
across to Palestine, by every means at our 
command. No man shall be denied entrance 
to his home. 

The Jews have lived through many black 
eras: they have survived with their culture 
and tradition intact. If we are fewer in 
numbers now, our will is that much stronger. 
We can show the British that we, too, will 
never, never give up. 


The American Federation of Labor 
Sounds a Serious Note 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 50 years organized labor has made 
an intelligent and successful fight to es¬ 
tablish the doctrine of collective bar¬ 
gaining. The American Federation of 
Labor and the United Mine Workers have 
been active participants in this intelli¬ 
gent and successful fight. 

The American Federation of Labor 
sounds a serious note in its discussion of 
this matter in Labor’s Monthly Survey 
just published. It selects for the sub¬ 
ject of its discussion the very striking 
words “Collective bargaining or Govern¬ 
ment dictation?” 

So that I may not lose any of the 
meaning or Implications of this very 
timely statement I am inserting in the 
Record those portions of the article 
which deal directly with the subject. 

Collective Bargaining or Government 
Dictation? 

The President has retreated from his wage 
policy of August 18. Right after VJ-day, 
when he freed collective bargaining, his sole 
restriction was that wage Increases should 
not break price ceilings. The federa¬ 
tion heartily endorsed this policy and our 
unions won outstanding wage gains through 
collective bargaining. None of our gains 
caused any increase in prices. Even during 
the peak strike period—January 16 to Feb¬ 


ruary 15—^we kept right on peacefully nego¬ 
tiating agreements for substantial wage in¬ 
creases. To date we have won wage increases 
averaging from 10 to 20 cents an hour and 
up for about 3,000,000 workers. Early in 
February, when a total of 1,400.000 workers 
were on strike, only 60.000 of these strikers 
were AFL members. 

Unions outside the federation, however, 
had other methods. Simultaneous strikes 
in- basic Industries, with uncompromising 
demands, were designed to force Government 
intervention with fact-finding boards and 
wage formulas. To meet their demands, the 
President broke the steel price celling, then 
issued his drastic wage-price order of Feb¬ 
ruary 14 to deal with the consequences of 
this price break. So the Government again 
intervenes between workers and manage¬ 
ment. collective bargaining is again frozen, 
and all workers are put under rigid wage con¬ 
trols. All workers will be robbed of part of 
their wage gains, for the broken price line 
will bulge upward and living costs will rise. 
This Is the end result of forcing Government 
to Intervene. 

The chart showed the two methods by 
which workers have raised wages. AFL 
wage Increases were won at the conference 
table. The raises of 10 to 20 cents and up 
were all clear gain because employers and 
workers had considered the facts and agreed 
on increases which would not break price 
ceilings. Many of our Increases were well 
above Government formulas set In other in¬ 
dustries; in some cases, where employers 
could not pay more now, we accepted 6 cents 
now and 10 cents later, or left the wage 
clause open for further Increase when pro¬ 
duction was restored This method brought 
admirable results for workers, employers, and 
the public. Responsible experienced leaders 
guided our unions. 

The other method shows the Government 
is brought between management and labor 
to dictate a wage formula. A substantial 
increase Is awarded. The price ceiling is 
broken. Workers’ living costs go up. It is 
estimated that the rise in living costs this 
year will be from 8 to 10 cents on the dollar. 
So workers pay back part of their wage In¬ 
crease. The rail gain by the Government 
wage formula thus far announced will be 
from 8 to 13 cents—or less than this if 
living costs rise more than 8 percent. 

Most American workers are too Intelli¬ 
gent to let themselves be fooled. They know 
that wage Increases hove to be paid for out 
of the earnings of the business, or else by 
a price Increase. Tactics W'hlch force Gov¬ 
ernment intervention and raise living costs 
bring a loss in the long run. Collective bar¬ 
gaining is the sure way forward. The Presi¬ 
dent would have done American workers a 
greater service if he had stood by his August 
18 wage policy. For the Increase In living 
costs will rob every worker of part of his 
wage Increase—and more widespread harm 
than this will be done. For all older workers 
and widows living on pensions will find the 
buying power of their dollars shrunk to 90 
or 92 cents; everyone with war bonds or 
other savings will find the value of their sav¬ 
ings cut by 8 to 10 cents on the dollar by 
the year end. 

the new government wage controls 

On February 18 Stabilization Director 
Bowles described the President’s first wage- 
price policy of collective bargaining under 
price ceilings as “in line with our best labor- 
management traditions.’’ But, he pointed 
out, "the wage-price policy broke down in a 
number of vitally important areas.’’ 

The workers of America know that the 
August 18 wage-price policy did not break 
down in AFL unions. It was an outstand¬ 
ing success, becaus<i AFL unions took re¬ 
sponsibility. bargained In good faith under 
price ceilings, won big wage Increases and 
held the price line. This is proof that the 
policy was sound and workable. However, 
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Other unions did not want to take the re¬ 
sponsibility that goes with freedom. They 
wanted Government intervention. The AFL 
has for years kept Communists out of policy 
making positions. The new wage-price pol¬ 
icy is a backward step, a return to Govern¬ 
ment dictation of wage rates, a body blow at 
free collective bargaining. 

DOES GOVERNMENT CONTROL BRING HIGH LIVING 
STANDARDS? 

American workers have Just had a severe 
lesson in the meaning of Government con¬ 
trols The new wage-price order robs us of 
our freedom and freezes collective bargain¬ 
ing in much the same way as the wartime 
Little Steel formula. But because there 
arc Communist agents among us who arc 
maneuvering to bring about more and more 
Government control, it is important for 
union members to know what Government 
domination of Industry would actually do to 
their living standards. 

Under our American free-enterprise sys¬ 
tem workers have made amazing progress in 
raising their living standards in the last 30 
years. The chart on page 2 tells the story 
for all workers in private Industry, farming, 
and government. Even after hours of work 
in industry had been reduced from an aver¬ 
age of 54»a per week in 1911 to 40 per week 
in 1939. the increase in workers’ wages was so 
great that their pay for the shorter week in 
1939 was 37 percent above what they received 
for the longer week in 1911, and their actual 
buying power W’ao $450 more a year. With 
14 hours more leisure per week and $460 
more to spend per year, workers had better 
homes, better health, more time lor their 
families, and greater home comforts, includ¬ 
ing autos, radios, home appliances, furniture, 
etc. In w’artime (1944) the 6 added work 
hours a week at overtime rates, together 
with wage increases, gave them almost $550 
more per year to .spend than in 1939, or a 
total gain ol almost $1,000 a year, or 83 per¬ 
cent during the whole 33-year period since 
1911. 

This increase is especially striking because 
it represents the entire American working 
force, including workers in trade, farming, 
service, and other industries where gains 
have been less than in manufacturing. 

Living standards do not rise by any magic 
formula. They can rise only when workers 
produce more per hour and per year of work. 
The upper line on the chart shows the secret 
of this progre.ss. Production per worker per 
year in all private Industry rose 43 percent 
from 1911 to 1939, and the war effort plus 
extra hour.s of work brought an even greater 
rate of increase so that by 1944 production 
per man-year had risen 108 percent above 
1911—more than double. Since hours were 
shortened during these 33 years, production 
per man-hour rose a great deal more than 
this. (Figures from U. S. Commerce Depart¬ 
ment.) The workers, through their free- 
trade unions, saw to it that wages rose in 
proportion to indu.stry’s ability to pay. 

The chart on page 3 contrasts the rise in 
living standards under a free-enterprlso 
system In the United States with the ex¬ 
perience under a government-controlled 
economy in Soviet Russia. The figures for 
Russia are from the authoritative and Im¬ 
partial study of Manya Gordon, which is 
based on information from official Russian 
sources. Figures for both countries are in 
real wages adjusted for living costs, to repre¬ 
sent actual changes in living standards. 

In Russia, money wages have increased 
since the Communists brought all industry 
under government control, as is so often 
reported. But living costs have risen so much 
mure than wages, that the Russian’s wage 
before the war in 1938 actually bought less 
than the wages of IGll. During the revolu¬ 
tionary changes and the famine which fol¬ 


lowed the beginning of the Communist re¬ 
gime In 1917 living standards were below 
those of 1911, but by 1927 real wages had 
again reached the pre-World War I level. 
During the period of Stalin’s control, how¬ 
ever, living standards declined drastically. 
Prom 1928 to 1937 “there was an actual de¬ 
crease in real wages of something like 40 
percent. Communist management * • • 

Instead of registering 27 years of progress 
between 1911 and 1938 had actually deprived 
the Russian worker of the hard-won material 
gains which he had required’’ prior to World 
War I. In 1938 the average wage of the Rus¬ 
sian worker was 259 rubles per month or $49. 
when the average monthly wage in U. S. A. 
was $101. David J. Dallin stales that “even 
those few S' vlet employees who earned as 
much as 2,000 rubles a month at the begin¬ 
ning of the war (World War II) lived no 
better than Americans earning $20 a week.” 
This was due to the high prices fixed by the 
Russian Government. So It is clear that the 
average worker • 'hose Income was only one- 
eighth of this had a very low living standard 
indeed. During the period when American 
workers raised their living standards 37 per¬ 
cent under free enterprise and free collective 
bargaining, government control under com¬ 
munism reduced the Russian workers* living 
strndnrds 40 percent. 

Stalin’s reduction of living standards was 
due in part lo the drive lor industrializa¬ 
tion. to produce machinery and armaments, 
and in part to the fact that government con¬ 
trol does not furnish the incentive for effi¬ 
cient production. At pre.sent. Russia’s 
maintenance of a hugh army of 15,000,000 
men. Stalin’s emphasis on military strength 
in his speech of February 9, and his program 
to more than double prewar production of 
heavy industries suggests that a considerable 
part of Russia’s capacity will be diverted to 
military purposes rather than to raising the 
living standards of the people. One may 
well ask: Why docs USSR want to deprive her 
people in order to support so hugh a mili¬ 
tary force when all other nations are de¬ 
mobilizing and seeking to build a United 
Nations Organization for world peace and 
security? 

Communism has deprived the Russiaii peo¬ 
ple of even such personal freedom as they 
had and lowered their living standards. This 
is the lesson of 29 years under a government- 
controlled economy. 

WHY DOES FREE ENTERPRISE GIVE WORKERS THE 
HIGHEST LIVING STANDARDS? 

Our American system of free enterprise 
means simply this; Any man can work at any 
job he chooses. If he has enough capital he 
is free to set up any business he wants. Or 
workers and others can get capital by joining 
together and set up a cooperative business. 
A worker is free to join a union and to bar¬ 
gain collectively for higher wages. 

Competition between business firms in a 
free market tends to bring profits to efficient 
managers who can produce the best products 
at the lowest price. This chance to make a 
profit by doing a better job than someone 
else has proved to be the most powerful in¬ 
centive to a good management ever discov¬ 
ered. Workers have a strong incentive to 
cooperate with management and Improve 
production because their unions can win 
them a share In the Increased earnings. 
That is why free enterprise brings the highest 
level of efficiency and therefore the highest 
living standard. 

In a totalitarian state, the government dic¬ 
tates all policies. The government can tell 
an employer what to produce and a worker 
where he shall work. There Is no chance to 
make a profit; the worker’s union has no 
power to raise his wage. Security depends 
on keeping the favor of one’s superior officer, 
and frequent purges are a sharp reminder 
that death or the concentration camp are 
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the penalties of those who lose favor. This 
has been true both In Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia. Utter ruthlessness on 
the part of the dictator government brings 
compliance, but It does not bring a high level 
of productivity. Production per man-hour 
in the United States of America before the 
war was three times that of Soviet Russia. 

THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS 

Ever since last summer Americans have 
known that a food crisis threatened Europe 
and Asia. As we have pointed out In previ¬ 
ous issues, people In Europe can receive the 
2,000 calories of food per day necessary to 
sustain life only if other countries with a 
food surplus send all the food they can spare 
and every effort is made to overcome trans¬ 
portation difficulties and get the food to the 
people who need it. Actually, sufficient ef¬ 
fort has not been made, and today millions 
are starving or threatened with starvation in 
Europe and Asia. While Americans in the 
United States of America have an average 
diet of 3,300 calories per day, millions of 
people in Europe and Asia are living on daily 
rations of less than 1,500 or even less than 
1,000 calories. 

Unforeseen events have made the situation 
far worse even than anticipated. Europe Is 
short 17,000,000 tons of cereal grains: this is 
the equivalent of grain crops normally pro¬ 
duced in the regions ol Poland. East Prussia, 
and Czecho.slovakla, where the population 
has been driven out. and the grain has con¬ 
sequently not been harve.stcd. According to 
all accounts, only 10 to 15 percent of the 
crops were harvested in these areas, and 
much of this was requisitioned by the Rus¬ 
sian Army. Also, severe droughts In Latin 
America. Europe, and North Africa have cut 
crops in regions on which the world depends 
for food. Abrupt termination of lend-lease 
stopped the movement of foods at a time 
when it was vital to keep supply lines filled. 
Cyclones and lack of normal monsoon rams 
have brought widespread famine in India. 

The United States has also been at fauit 
In not planning adequately to meet the prob¬ 
lems of feeding Europe. In 1943 to 1945 we 
followed a “bare shelf" policy in agricultural 
production, which planned no extra food re¬ 
serve for postwar. This has left us with so 
little reserve today that we cannot meet the 
needs of starving people unless we cut our 
own use of foods and share with them. The 
administration is planning to eliminate the 
use of grain for alcohol, to give us black 
bread, and is urging reduction in grain fed 
to animals. Americans are today the best- 
fed people in the W’orld. We can give more 
than any other nation to meet the world’s 
need. England is cutting her meager food 
ration. If we ration ourselves we can have 
much more to send to those who are des¬ 
perate. 

Tribute to Dr. George Washington 
Carver by Hon. Joseph F. Guffey, of 
Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF ’THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Congressional Record a brief state¬ 
ment made by me at a banquet given 
in memory of the late Dr. George Wash¬ 
ington Carver, in Harrisburg, Pa., on 
January 22, 1946. 
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There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary Anderson, and 
friends, there is something particularly in¬ 
spiring in the circumstance that leaders 
of Pennsylvania agriculture have gathered 
here to pay tribute to the memory of the 
late Dr. George Washington Carver. 

I could not have asked for a happier oc¬ 
casion to present Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson to Pennsylvania. It is his task 
to see American agriculture as a whole, and 
Pennsylvania’s recognition of the part played 
by the great Negro research chemist em¬ 
phasizes a great truth. I mean, of course, 
our interdependence, the long chain of 
cause and effect which causes the farmer 
of the North to be affected by the activities 
of the farmer in the South, while both of 
them are in turn affected by what the west¬ 
ern farm does. 

We know that Dr. Carver devoted his life¬ 
time in developing an adequate and balanced 
nutrition level for the poor. 'Those of his 
own race were major beneficiaries, solely be¬ 
cause so many of them were poor. But sci¬ 
ence scorns the narrow, petty limits of racial 
prcdjudicc; the benefits of Dr. Carver’s work 
extended to white as well as black, to rich 
as well as poor. 

It is inspiring to think of the former slave, 
released from his own physical bondage, 
laboring a lifetime to release his fellow men 
from the bitter bondage of poverty and mal¬ 
nutrition. After his people were given their 
freedom from the master, he worked tire¬ 
lessly to release them from what seemed a 
hopeless vassalage to the soil. We have all 
profited by those efforts, and will continue to 
profit as our agricultural-research stations 
continue to build upon the foundation which 
Dr. Carver and others like him have provided. 

The five great reslonal research laboratories 
provided by the United States Government— 
Including. 1 am happy to say, our own Just 
outside of Philadelphia, which laboratory I 
personally advocated and helped obtain— 
were established by Congress at the instance 
of Henry Wallace, then Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, to develop and expand the work of 
such men as Dr. Carver. It goes forward, 
and with Its development comes a new day 
for agriculture. 

The old idea that the farmer was little 
better than a peasant, a man who earned bis 
living by brawn but had no need of brain, 
which idea was only advocated by leading po¬ 
litical figures of this State, has gone by the 
board in recent years. The farmer has found 
himself, in spite of the efforts of those who 
would keep him in darkness. And when I 
speak of darkness, I speak not only figura¬ 
tively, but literally. Those who know the 
bitterness of the battles to extend rural elec¬ 
trification, and to provide other modern 
necessities for the farm, will know exactly 
what I mean. 

The farmer, whether he is a Pennsylvania 
farmer or a Georgia farmer or a California 
farmer, is coming to realize more and more 
that he is not simply an individual tilling his 
own acres, but a member of a vast com¬ 
munity of millions of farmers. He is truly 
a citizen of the world, for the food he grows 
speaks a universal language, and advances in 
agriculture which are made in any part of 
the world eventually find their way into op¬ 
eration on his own acres. 

Because of the proad scope of the farmer’s 
problem, we are particularly fortunate to 
have with us one who is obliged to face 
every day the larger phases of the problem, 
not only on the national but on the inter¬ 
national front. Secretary Anderson has a 
man-sized Job. particularly during this period 
of famine abroad and reconversion at home. 
He is a rare prize that we have been most 
fortunate to capture for this meeting, and on 
the broader problems which face the farmer 
1 can assure you that he is one farmer who 


can not only see the trees, but the forest 
as well. 

When we view our agricultural problems 
as a whole we quickly reach one definite 
conclusion—that there is something wrong 
when the American farmer has to work 16 
hours a day to earn a living. A farmer 
should not have to work more than 8 hours 
a day if he is able to obtain the necessary 
machinery and electricity at a reasonable 
cost. This goes for the farmer’s wife, too. 
As a businessman a farmer should be able 
to take time out during the heat of the 
day to study crop and market reports. I 
think that if we can continue to develop our 
agricultural science on the one hand, and on 
the other can end the exploitation which 
has restricted employment of electricity and 
modern machinery on the farms, we will 
begin to see a new era for the farmer in 
Pennsylvania and everywhere else. So far 
as I am concerned, it can’t come any too soon. 


The Ferguson-Freeport Case 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OP NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following reso¬ 
lution and statement: 

Calvin P. Adams Memorial Post. 1137, of the 
American Legion, Department of New York, 
in Its regular meeting assembled Pebruary 8. 
1046, goes on record in strenuous protest at 
the brutal mistreatment, slaying, wounding, 
and Jailing of the four Perguson brothers 
(Pfe Charles and veteran Alfonzo, murdered; 
Seaman Joseph, U. 8. Navy, wounded: civil¬ 
ian Richard, railroaded to Jail) In Preeport, 
Long Island, Tuesday, Pebruary 6. 

We request of the mayor and chief of 
police of Preeport. the district attorney for 
Nassau County, and of the honorable Gov¬ 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey that all necessary 
steps be taken by the aforementioned author¬ 
ities to see to it that Justice is done and retri¬ 
bution made. 

We further pledge the fullest cooperation 
of the Calvin P. Adams Memorial Post, 1137, 
in any proper and effective action taken to 
punish the guilty person or persons and to 
secure right and Justice in this case. 

We further extend our sympathies to the 
bereaved family and hereby pledge them our 
every consideration and support. 

We further go on record asking the county. 
State, and national bodies of the American 
Legion to concur with this resolution in spirit 
and in deed. 

Copies of this resolution to be made avail¬ 
able to the public officials involved, the Legion 
bodies concerned, and to the press. 

Unanimously adopted by the Calvin P. 
Adams Memorial Post, 1137. American Legion. 
I>ep8rtment of New York, Pebruary 8, 1946. 


THE FACTS IN THE FERGUSON BROTHBRS- 

FREEPORT CASE AS STATED BY THE CALVIN F. 

ADAMS POST, THE AMERICAN LEGION 

There are five Perguson brothers. They 
range from 21 to 29 years of age. Edward, 
29, the oldest, is a Washington truck driver 
and a member of the teamsters and 
chauffeurs. APL. He was at work in Wash¬ 
ington at the time of the tragedy. 

Charles, a private first class in the United 
Spates Army, was living with his wife and 
three tiny children in the small town of 
Roosevelt, Long Island (near Freeport). 


Charles was the first brother slain. He had 
Just reenlisted a few hours before the 
killings. 

Alfonzo. 27, was a civilian at the time he 
was slain. 

Richard, 25. a Third Army combat veteran 
of over 3 years’ service, was injured in action 
in Europe. He was railroaded to Jail. 

Joseph, 21. a ship’s cook, third-class, in 
the United States Navy, was wounded. 

1. The Perguson brothers boarded a bus 
for Preeport, Long Island, N. Y., at Hemp¬ 
stead, Long Island, shortly before 11 ;30 p. m. 
on Pebruary 4. The bus arrived In Freeport 
just before midnight. A white woman and 
her 16-year-old daughter were on this same 
bus and they testify that the Ferguson 
brothers were Jovial, but were in no sense 
disorderly or drunk. 

2. The four brothers left the bus at Pree¬ 
port and Immediately went Into the bus 
terminal tearoom, where they were refu.ed 
service by the management. The same 
mother and daughter were present also at 
this time and bear witness to the dis¬ 
crimination shown against the Fergusons. 

3. Private First Class Charles vigorously 
protested the discrimination but all the four 
then left the tearoom in a peaceable manner. 
Then, the tearoom manager called the police. 

4. The Fergusons then went to a Negro bar 
several blocks away In the Jim Crow dis¬ 
trict. Witnesses here will testify that the 
brothers did not drink anything but left this 
establishment promptly. 

5. Returning to the bus terminal some 
time later, intending to catch the bus to 
their family home in the nearby town of 
Roosevelt, Long Island, they were accosted 
by Provisional Patrolman Romeika. of the 
Freeport city police. 

Romeika arrested the fotir at the point of 
his gun, told them to remain there until a 
patrol wagon arrived and accused them of 
being disorderly. Pfe Charles protested. 
Romeika promptly kicked Charles in the 
groin, at the same lime holding the drawn 
gun on the four. 

6. Then Joseph, age 21, ship’s cook third 
class, USNR, protested at this brutality. He, 
too. received a kick in the groin. 

At this point, a fifth Negro came upon 
the scene and was immediately ordered by 
Romeika to line up with the four Fergusons. 
All held their hands high in the air as com¬ 
manded by Romeika. 

7. It must be borne In mind that the five 
persons were standing in a line and (facing 
the patrolman, reading from right to lelt) 
in the following order: Charles, the new¬ 
comer. Alfonzo. Richard. Joseph. 

8. Charles continued to protest (Charles 
is alleged by the authorities to have been 
carrying a .46 pistol and is allegedly quoted 
as having told Romeika several times, “I’ve 
got a .45.” The fact Is established, however, 
that Charles was wearing a tight-fitting short 
Jacket and therefore was obviously unable 
to have concealed a bulky weapon all this 
time. Furthermore, authorities found no 
weapons of any kind on any of the live per¬ 
sons. 

9. Patrolman Romeika then shot Charles 
in the head, killing him Instantly. Note 
again that Charles remained standing on 
the extreme right of this lineup up to the 
moment of his murder. 

10. The policeman then immediately swung 
his gun to the extreme left of the group 
shooting Joseph through the shoulder, criti¬ 
cally wounding him. Alfonzo (who had 
ducked behind his brother Joseph for cover) 
was hit In the temple, presumably by the 
same bullet, this critically wounding him. 
He (Alfonzo) died about 9 hours later. 

11. The wounded Joseph, as well as Rich¬ 
ard and the newcomer were taken to the 
police station. Joseph receiving no medical 
attention until the Navy ambulanee picked 
him up the following morning, at which 
time he was taken to the Lido Beach. L. I., 
Navy Center and placed under arrest. 
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12. Richard, the combat veteran, was 
Jailed, tried, and sentenced on the charge of 
disorderly conduct to the maximum of 100 
days in Jail—this without benefit of coun¬ 
sel; the Judge acting as prosecutor. Judge, 
and Jury. This had all taken place by 10 
a. m. of the same morning of the slayings. 

13. Patrolman Romelka has not been sus¬ 
pended and Is being upheld by the district 
attorney for Nassau County as well as by the 
city authorities of Freeport, a notorious cen¬ 
ter of Ku Klux Klan, pro-Nazi, and Jim-Crow 
sympathies and practices. 


Jewish Relief 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 

OP GEORGIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 26 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. GEORGE. M:. President, I ask 
unanimous con.sent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Bernard M. Baruch at a meeting in 
New York yesterday which opened the 
drive of the United Jewish appeal to 
raise $100,000,000. 

I commend this address as the mature 
judgment of a useful citizen who has no 
interest in men who make failures of 
their own lives and who make ship¬ 
wrecks of the political and economic 
policies of their country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

We are gathered here today for a reason 
that stirs us to our very depths. 

Of all the unhappy and unfortunate peo¬ 
ples in the world, the worst off is the pitiful 
remnant left of the Jews In Europe. They 
were chosen by the Nazis for extermination— 
not merely by death but by torments 
hitherto unthought of. 

Added to their physical suffering is their 
mental anguish, for they have become the 
unwanted, driven from place to place, wel¬ 
comed nowhere. Constant fear pres.scR them 
to move on somewhere—somehow—anywhere 
away from the persecutions existing even 
now. They do not want to go back to the 
countries they left, because there robbery, 
riot, and even murder stalk the land. 

That, too. Is the problem of the great 
numbers of other displaced peoples—Catho¬ 
lics. Protestants, all faiths and nationalities— 
who fear to return to the homes they once 
loved, but which have become foreign to 
them in government, religion, and spirit. 

Relieve the physical suffering of these tens 
of thousands of Jews and you will relieve the 
world of one of its most pressing problems, 
and humanity of a bitter self-reproach. That 
in your obligation and privilege. Pari passu— 
and equally important—is your obligation to 
help all other war-injured peoples who need 
assistance. Believers of every faith and good 
will were murdered, tortured, penalized by 
the Nazi-Fascist beast and even now. by some 
of the victors, who want a peace made only in 
the image of their own minds without 
thought of others. 

APPEAL FOR ""BELOVED AMERICA*' 

Before there can be any peace and happi¬ 
ness, even within ourselves, a place must be 
found for all displaced peoples of every reli¬ 
gion and race who cry out from hunger and 
from despair of their future. 


Public opinion cannot be bought, but it 
can be deserved. A people who are eyed sus¬ 
piciously must live so as to be the more de¬ 
serving—not by cringing, not by hand wash¬ 
ing, not by appeasement, for these have 
always failed, but by keeping our heads up 
and our shoulders back ready to help and to 
lead in those causes that build mankind. 

And, too, we must be in the front in pro¬ 
tecting our beloved America against its out¬ 
side enemies as well as those within. Our 
system is worth fighting for. It is the new 
Ark of the Covenant of human liber 1 ties and 
human dignities. 

I am thankful every day that I, too, am an 
American. Frorr. my childhood my father, a 
Jewish immigrant, and my mother, whose 
ancestors were among the earliest settlers of 
this country, continually—forcefully—told 
me the story of America, its Constitution, its 
high purpose—how it was the best form of 
government created by the minds of men. 
That belief has become a part of my very 
being. 

Many claim the Constitution should be 
subject to quick change to meet changing 
conditions. With that I do not agree. 
Human nature does not change much. I feel 
that our Constitution, with its Bill of Rights, 
should be a dike against transitory emotions. 

The Constitution has made America what 
it is—It was our salvation in the past and it 
is our hope of the future. 

'"CONSTITUTION IS OUR BUTTRESS" 

At times, incredible follies sweep over the 
world and cause chaos and untold human 
suffering. The Constitution is our buttress 
against these vast panics. It has made us 
great and powerful. It will make us even 
greater If we follow Its spirit and its laws. 

Let us not listen to the preachment of 
those who have made such a wreck of their 
countries ana brought such miseries upon 
the world. We are not willing to lessen our 
freedoms. On the contrary, we wish to ex¬ 
pand them and help others to profit by them. 
The life we Americans have been privileged 
to lead should make us all the more ardent 
to protect our Institutions from attack and 
from seduction. Do not sell your birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

I am no Cassandra. I have no 111 prophecy 
to offer. But at this point I am moved to 
say to you in all solemnity: Don’t let us be 
the lirst to disarm. Don’t let us scuttle and 
run—militarily, economically, or spiritually. 
Don’t let us dodge the duty which lies upon 
us of helping to keep the world’s peace. Wo 
must be strong. 

What country but America could have 
made—actually did make—the contributions 
that won the war? What country but Amer¬ 
ica dared face the greatest test—a tree elec¬ 
tion during the very climax of the war? 

Not Germany—not even the farce of a 
one-party balloting. Not Italy. Until last 
Sunday not for 9 years had there been one 
in Russia. I am taking the Russian vocabu¬ 
lary and not our dictionary as to the word 
election. Even England, that home of free¬ 
dom, held none for 10 years. 

But we, regularly, held our elections every 
2 years, with Presidential polls In 1940, prac¬ 
tically a war year, and again in 1944 at the 
very peak. 

"DEEPLY GRATEFUL TO COUNTRY" 

That thought makes me thrill with pride. 
I am proud of and deeply grateful to this 
country which has done so much for me. 
I am so eager but so unable to pay the debt 
except in small measure. 

In speaking at another gathering, I used 
some phrases that have serious application 
at this point. I quote: 

*T should like to say a few kind words 
about a certain relative of mine—a relative 
of yours—^the one who made me possible— 
the one who made you possible- ' iir Uncle 
Sam. We gaze on him with a sort of tolera¬ 
tion and amusement, but he is a pretty 
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sturdy soul. He is always on the side of right, 
sometimes a little slow getting there, but 
when he does arrive, he makes himself felt. 
He is better than we think; he is stronger 
than we know. 

"In assessing our position, let us remember 
that great as our phy.slcal strengths are, they 
are made even greater by the fact that our 
spiritual armor is untarnished by self-gain; 
all our steps toward self-protection are steps 
to save the world—to bring peace to all 
nations of good will. 

"America has never forgotten—and will 
never forget—the nobler things that brought 
her Into being and that light her path, the 
path that was entered upon only 150 years 
ago, a little more than twice my own age. 
How young she is! It will be centuries be¬ 
fore she will adopt a maturity of custom, 
the clothing of the grave, that some believe 
she Is already fitted for. 

"Our people are hard-bitten. They owe 
only to themselves what they have, but, 
somehow, they have always preserved the 
chivalry and Idealism that others mistakenly 
assume Is softness.” 

Once it was said: "To each according to his 
need; from each according to his ability.” 
That became the basis of communism. I 
reject the formula politically, but I accept 
it as a guide in charity—an American guide. 

STATISM VERSUS INDIVIDUALISM 

If we want to retain the system of personal 
initiative, we must support private charity; 
the two go hand in hand. Abolish private 
charity and the state takes over, in a grim, 
organized, statistical way, and we shall be 
robbed of the Joy that lies in giving and the 
deep satisfaction in rescuing the afflicted. 

Today we face a great political and 
philosophical issue—statlsm versus Indi¬ 
vidualism. But no matter how rigid or¬ 
ganized society may become, in the last 
analysis each one must rely upon himself 
for the Justification of life. Let us recall that 
truth, particularly now, when paternalism 
seems so soft and beguiling. 

The process of individual effort which wo 
call tile capitalistic system may not be the 
ultimate but it is the best thus far devised. 
It has proved Itself so In peace and In war. 
I believe In trying to better that system in¬ 
stead of tearing it down, or repairing that 
which has carried us so for Instead of aban¬ 
doning it and striking out afoot in new 
directions. 

We must proclaim the lessons we have 
learned, that we live by the sweat of our 
brow, that helpfulness to others is helpful¬ 
ness to ourselves, that these are measures 
of a social conscience, which we freely accept 
and enact. 

But the higher social levels we seek cannot 
bo attained without realizing that the enter¬ 
prise system carries personal obligations and 
that one of them, charity, is greatest at this 
moment. 

Another Jew said 1,900 years ago, the 
fighting 8t. Paul: "And now abldeth faith, 
hope, and charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

Let us go forth and follow this teaching. 

My deep thanks for your attention. 


Pennsylvania’s Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. QUFPEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Record a short editorial entitled 
“Pennsylvania’s Farmers/’ published in 
the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on January 24 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA'S FARMERS 

Governor Martin from Harrisburg holds the 
mirror up to farmers to let them see what 
sort of people they are. In the Governor’s 
looking glass farmers appear as rugged in¬ 
dividualists who wont neither to be bossed 
nor coddled. They do not want regimenta¬ 
tion from Government, but wish to be free 
and Independent Americans. 

The Governor could Just as well pay the 
same compliments to city populations in the 
State who also show no inclination to give 
up their rights as free-born Americans. 

Such statements, however, should not be 
taken to mean that farmers are not in a 
receptive mood for any favors the Govern¬ 
ment has to pass around. It is true, as the 
Governor states, that Pennsylvania farmers 
have not benefited os much from Govern¬ 
ment 6ubsldlc.s as those in other sections. 
But our farmers have not refused to cash 
Government checks. 

To protect farmers from the operation of 
the law of supply and demand Congress has 
guaranteed parity prices for farm products 
for 2 years after the end of the war. So far 
there have been lew protests from rugged 
farm individualists against this suspension 
of an economic law. 

Farmers are resttve under Government 
regulations, as are many nonfarmers. But 
It is doubtful if many farmers want a re¬ 
turn to the good old days before 1933, when 
they were allowed to plow themselves Into 
bankruptcy by piling up farm surpluses. 

A Petition to the General Assembly of the 
UNO for Amendment of the Charter 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, had the atomic bomb been dis¬ 
covered by the Germans instead of by 
American and British scientists, the 
whole world would today be in slavery 
to Adolf Hitler. This would have been 
true even if the German.s had not dis¬ 
covered the atomic bomb until a few 
days before the final capture of Berlin. 
They could have turned the tide of battle 
completely in their favor even at that 
late date. The fact that the bomb was 
developed by Americans instead of by 
Germans, therefore, repre.sents one of 
the greatest strokes of good fortune for 
humanity that the world has ever known. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
atomic bomb was developed at all places 
all mankind in the midst of a terrible 
and impending danger such as it has 
never faced before. 

The atomic bomb was no accident. It 
was the natural result of total war. For 
total war means a war in which all the 
energy, intelligence, time, and resources 
of whole nations is devoted to the de¬ 
struction of other human beings. In 


any such diabolical circumstance as this 
we may expect things like atomic bombs. 

As matters stand at present the world 
is in for an armament race in the de¬ 
velopment of atomic weapons. Since 
everyone agrees that the only way in 
which an advantage can be gained in 
atomic war is by striking without warn¬ 
ing and striking first, the whole advan¬ 
tage will lie with the aggressor in the 
future. Furthermore, in an atomic war 
all nations, excepting the most backward 
ones, will see their resources destroyed, 
their industries wiped out and half their 
populations killed. This will be true 
whether those nations win or lose the 
war. 

Plumanity therefore is face to face with 
a direct simple choice between life and 
death—between total war and total 
peace. Thoughtful people therefore are 
devoting all their energies to finding out 
how we can make it total peace instead of 
total war. And there i.** only one an¬ 
swer to that problem. 

The answer is that there has to be a 
world authority or a world government 
which can control these terrible weapon.s 
of ma.ss destruction, which can prevent 
any nation in the world from possessing 
them, and to which the nations will give 
the exclusive right to have such weapons 
and to use them for the sole purpose 
of keeping the peace. 

From the beginning I have said that in 
my judgment the United States should 
join with any nations who arc willing to 
create with us such an international au¬ 
thority, even if not all of them were 
ready to do so, and that we should then 
challenge the rest of them to either come 
into such a world government or else to 
stand before the eyes of humanity as 
nations unwilling to cooperate for peace 
and therefore nations outside the law of 
peace. But since the UNO is in existence 
and is functioning, our first attempt 
ought certainly to be to try to transform 
the United Nations Organization into 
an effective agency for keeping the 
peace—a thing which as presently con¬ 
stituted it cannot be. 

It is for these reasons that I have re¬ 
cently signed a petition to the United 
Nations Organization urging that the 
Charter be amended. This petition calls 
for making the Assembly the real gov¬ 
erning body, giving to the different na¬ 
tions representation based upon popula¬ 
tion. resources, strength, and ability to 
contribute to world peace and welfare. 
This would mean that instead of each 
nation having one vote in the Assembly, 
the representation of the nations would 
be on the same general basis as that given 
to the different States of the United 
States in the House of Representatives. 
Our petition furthermore calls for a com¬ 
plete abolition of the veto power on the 
part of any nation and for making the 
Security Council an executive body to 
carry out the directions of the Assembly, 
Instead of an all-powerful group com¬ 
pletely under the control of any one of 
the five so-called great powers. 

Then our petition gives to the United 
Nations Assembly the power and right, 
first, to control all over the world and in 
every country of the world weapons of 
mass destruction; second, to prevent 


either the production or possession of 
atomic weapons by any country; and, 
third, to have the exclusive right to 
possess such weapons in order to preserve 
the peace. These are the main things in 
our petition. I signed it because 1 am 
convinced that action of this sort is the 
only way in which my own children and 
the children of the billion other families 
around the world can look forward to a 
reasonable chance to live out their lives 
as previous generations have had a 
chance to do. 

To those who will object that they do 
not want to see the United Statc.s .sur¬ 
render its right to do whatever it wants 
to in the field of destructive armament, 
I would only say that as a condition of 
America giving up this right we would be 
given assurance that every other nation 
in the world wa.s going to do likewise and 
that a world government strong enough 
to compel those unwilling to do so wa.s to 
be created. We would be making an ex¬ 
cellent bargain and doing the one right 
thing which it is possible for u.s to do 
under present circumstances, In addition. 

The text of the petition and names of 
those who, in a brief period of 5 days, 
signed it follow: 

A Petition for Amendment of the United 
Nations Charter 

To Vic Memhers of ihe General Afisemhly of 
the United Nations: 

The undersigned citizens and associations 
of citizens of members of the United Na¬ 
tions hereby respectfully petition the mem¬ 
bers of the General Assembly for the adop¬ 
tion of amendments to the United Nations 
Charter whereby the United Nations will be 
con.'-titnted as a world fedenil govrrrmenl 
with limited but definite and adequate 
powers for the prevention ot war. 

We submit herewith specific proposals for 
nmrndnients to accomplish this end. We do 
80 in order to indicate speciflcnlly the mini¬ 
mum changes in the Charter which we be¬ 
lieve to be necessary if the world Is to free 
Itself from the scourge of war and the con¬ 
stant apprehension thereof. But in so doing 
we emphasize the fact that the textual pro¬ 
posals. while the result of long ronsideratiun, 
are submitted tentatively and in order to 
promote definite discussion and action. We 
do not presume to submit these proposals 
as the only or necessaiily the best means 
to accomplish the de.sired result. 

The peoples of the world urgently need a 
llnuted world government. The rc.ceiit ap¬ 
palling Increase In the deBtructive power of 
modern weapons, including long-range planes 
and submarines, rockct-canied missiles and, 
above all, the atomic bomb, has made the 
prevention of war more than a matter of 
saving life and pi*operty. It nas become no 
less a question than the survival of man¬ 
kind in a civilized state. Since the problem 
Is of world-wide scope it demands a world¬ 
wide solution. Because a world scientific 
revolution has occurred we must meet its 
Implications by no less revolutionary ideas 
and plans In the field of world political or¬ 
ganization. Reason and experience prove that 
any league of states, preserving the absolute 
sovereignty of such state.*^, is plainly inade¬ 
quate to prevent war. A mcasuie of actual 
world government is, therefore, no longer 
merely a desirable goal. It has become a 
vital and Immediate necessity. 

However promising the Charter may have 
appeared when approved In June 1946, events 
occurring since then—Including the appli¬ 
cation of atomic energy to weapons of war— 
have changed world conditions and have tre- 
snendously condensed the time within which 
necessary amendments must be made. In- 
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Stead of starting all over again, we should 
build upon the valuable foundations al¬ 
ready laid by proceeding through amend¬ 
ments which will so alter and strengthen 
the present Charter as to make it an in¬ 
strument of limited world government. It 
should be and can be amended to this end. 

The fundamental deficiency of the Char¬ 
ter now Is that it a based upon, preserve ' and 
confirms unlimited n^'.tional sovereignty—at 
least so far as the permanent members of 
the Security Council are concerned. The re¬ 
quirement of unanimity on the part of 
Chinn, France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States for all Im¬ 
portant decisions of the Security Council 
repre.sents a retention and confirmation of 
such unlimited national sovereignty. This 
rule makes it uncertain whether that Council 
can function promptly In a crisis to prevent 
war Reason compels the conclusion that 
there can be no tussurance of cfTertlvc action 
where such actl.m can be taken only with the 
unanimous approval of a number of sov¬ 
ereign 1 htions. 

On the other hand the provision that each 
member in the General Assembly shall have 
one vote (irrespective of population, natu¬ 
ral, industrial, and military resources or any 
other factor) makes it unreasonable and 
virtually impossible to vest Important pow¬ 
ers of decl'^ion or ac: on in an Assembly so 
constituted. It is not in accord with reason 
o** common sense to expect that great and 
powerful nations with populations of 
1 ^0.000.000 or more vlll consent to be bound 
in important matters by the action of a 
body in which they have no more voice than 
small nations of 1,00 .000 or less. 

Thus, under the present Charter there 
exists the combination of an Assembly that 
cannot or will not be granted any important 
powers of decision—because of the rule of 
one vote for each country—and a Council in 
which prompt action cannot be relied upon 
because of the veto right in the permanent 
members. This combination has convinced 
thinking men and wome throughout the 
world that the structure established by the 
present Charter is manifestly deficient. 

The present Charter can be successfully 
amended But the amendments, to accom¬ 
plish the purpose, must alter certain of the 
first principles and main features of the 
structure. 

GENERAL PROPOSALS 

Instead of an Assembly In which the 
smallest and weukts country has an equal 
voice with the most populous or the most 
powerful, the Assembly, it Is submitted, 
should be reconstituted upon the principle 
of weighted or balanced representation. 
This does not mcLii any impairment of the 
Juridical equality of each member country. 
The smallest and \/eakcst would )emaln ab¬ 
solutely equal with the greatest powers be¬ 
fore the law. It does mean, however, the 
abolition of the present rule whereby each 
member nation has one vote without regard 
to population or any other factor. Instead 
of this obsolete conception, each member 
should be equitably represented In the As¬ 
sembly In proportion not only to its popu¬ 
lation, but also in relatioi to such factors 
as resources, production, and current ability 
to contribute to world order and progress. 

Except In a few special instances, decisions 
of the Assembly so reconstituted should be 
by majority vote, as is the case in all the 
principal parliamentary bodies of the world, 
and in the International Court of Justice— 
so that there will be an assurance of prompt 
decisions. The representatives therein 
should vote as individuals, according to their 
individual convictions, and not in blocs as 
representing the countries from which they 
come. They would thus vote, so far as hu¬ 
man nature permits, for the general welfare 
of the world and not in the supposed In¬ 
terest of any particular country. 


With a General Assembly constituted on a 
fair basis of balanced representation, the 
way would be open to Increase the authority 
of the Assembly by vesting in It wider and 
more Important powers. Thus the smaller 
countries would take part directly on a pro¬ 
portional basis in all decisions ln.stead of 
exercising the less direct influence to which 
they are now limited. While, in some in¬ 
stances, their nominal proportionate votes 
would be less than under the present rule of 
one vote for each country, their actual posi¬ 
tions would become more representative, 
dignified, and influential. 

By reconstituting the Assembly upon such 
a balanced system i1 representation, with 
decisions in most instances by majority vote, 
it could and should be made the most. Im¬ 
portant organ of the United Nations. It can 
be clothed with definite legislative powers to 
prevent or suppre.ss war. These powers to 
legislate by binding enactment should be 
carefully defined and limited and yet be ade¬ 
quate to the purpose. All other powers 
should be reserved to the member countries, 
or to the peoples thereof, no power being 
delegated to the central authority beyond 
what is essential for the survival of humanity 
and civilization. 

Although the power of the Assembly to 
bind by world law should be narrowly and 
carefully defined, it will be wise and con¬ 
sistent to retain. In addition to its restricted 
legislative powers, broad authority to investi¬ 
gate and make recommendations. This au¬ 
thority should extend to a wide range of 
subjects Involving the economic and social 
welfare of the peoples. The powers to in¬ 
vestigate and recommend wisely given by the 
present Charter appear adequate, as docs the 
authority to appoint and supervise subsidiary 
agencies. All these powers should be re¬ 
tained. The additional powers to legislate 
must be sufficient to enable the prevention 
of war, but at present should be confined 
within strict limits. 

It can, indeed, be forcefully argued that. 
If wc are to have a World Federal Govern¬ 
ment at all, it should have definite powers 
of regulation as to such matters as interna¬ 
tional shipping, aviation, and communica¬ 
tions; and even ns to labor conditions and 
the promotion of agriculture, health, and 
education. But no matter how Important 
the authority to enact world legislation in 
such fields may seem to be for the general 
welfare of mankind and the reduction of in¬ 
ternational friction, it is wise, we believe, 
to confine the legislative power at the outset 
to matters plainly and directly related to the 
prevention of war, leaving the problem of ex¬ 
panding the legislative powers to a time 
when the governments and peoples have be¬ 
come more accustomed to federalism on a 
world scale. 

These principles envisage the transfer to 
the Assembly of the basic authority now 
vested in the Security Council. But the 
changes do not Involve the abolition of that 
body. It should continue In existence, but 
it should be chosen by the Assembly, to which 
it should be responsive and responsible; and 
it should function pursuant to powers dele¬ 
gated by the Assembly and under voting pro¬ 
cedures prescribed by the Assembly. Thus 
it would operate as an executive committee 
of the Assembly, rather than as an Independ¬ 
ent body with independent authority. 

The petitioners also respectfully submit 
that consideration should be given to amend¬ 
ing the Charter so as to strengthen the pro¬ 
visions for the decision hy impartial tribunals 
of disputes between nations. Even If it is 
not now feasible to achieve such a procedure 
in the case of all disputes between nations, 
consideration might well be given to an 
amendment whereby If the Gnu ral Assembly, 
or the Security Council acting for the Assem¬ 
bly, determines that a particular dispute be¬ 
tween nations is of so serious a character as 
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to endanger peace, the Assembly or Security 
Council may require submission of the dis¬ 
pute for decision by an impartial tribunal, 
either by the International Court of Justice 
or an arbitral tribunal, dependent upon the 
nature of the dispute. 

We believe also that the authority of the 
Assembly or Security Council on its behalf 
to enforce compliance with the Judgments 
or orders of the Court or of such arbitral 
tribunal should be clarified and sLienglhencd. 

It is essential that there shall be some 
final Judicial authority to interpret the 
Charter. Accordinglj. we submit that the 
Charier and the statute of the International 
Court of Justice should be so amended as to 
estai-li.sh beyond question the authority of 
the Court to interpret the Charter. 

The petitioners believe also that, in view 
of the legislative powers given by the pro¬ 
posed amendments, a bill of rights should be 
Included in the Charter to protect the indi¬ 
vidual against abuse of the new powers. 

Finally the petitioners submit that the 
procedure for amendment of the Charter 
should be liberalized. Recognizing that no 
one is wise enough to anticipate changes that 
time and cxpeiience may make necessary. It 
should not be possible for any single nation 
by its veto, as is now po.ssible. to prevent the 
adoption of amendments agreed to by a 
great majority of the governments and peo¬ 
ples of the world. 

Tlie foregoing general proposals are in ac¬ 
cord with the principles stated in a declara¬ 
tion issued October IG. 1945, by a conference 
of citizens of the United States held at 
Dublin, N. H.. U. S. A. 

To give effect to these principles and pro¬ 
posals there are herewith submitted for con¬ 
sideration and discussion the following pro¬ 
posed amendments to the Charter: 

SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 

7 . Amendment of provisions for the General 
Assembly 

In order to make operative the foregoing 
principles, it will be necessary to amend fun¬ 
damentally the articles dealing with the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, firstly, in respect of its com¬ 
position and voting procedures and. secondly, 
In respect of Its powers. 

In respect of the composition of the As¬ 
sembly on the principle of balanced repre¬ 
sentation It will be desirable ns soon as pos¬ 
sible to adopt a formula and procedure 
whereby the number of representatives 
chosen by the member states may be peri¬ 
odically adjusted in view of Inevitable 
changes In population and capacity The 
formula should, we believe, take into account 
not only the populations of the respective 
members but also their natural and Indus¬ 
trial resources, production, ability to con¬ 
tribute to world order and progress, and such 
other factors as the General Assembly may 
deem relevant. 

In the meantime, and In order to make a 
start, it will be necessary to adopt a definite 
apportionment for the present members, 
pending the taking ol a world census and the 
application of the formula determined upon. 

The revision of article 9, proposed below, 
conforms to these ideas. Paragraph 2 of the 
revised article, while not suggesting a defi¬ 
nite permanent formula, indicates its gen¬ 
eral nature with provision for initial and 
periodical world censuses. 

Paragraph 3 contains a proposed transi¬ 
tional apportionment of representatives. 

The suggested transitional apportionment 
is based on two main assumptions. The first 
is that the British Commonwealth and Em¬ 
pire as a whole, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as a whole, and the United States 
as a whole, are entitled to equal representa¬ 
tion. They have acted as equals In World 
War II. Taking all factors, tangible and in¬ 
tangible, into account, they can be said to 
be equal in Influence in world affairs. It is 
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fair and practical that, under pnsent cir¬ 
cumstances. there should be no discrimina¬ 
tion between them. It is on this basis that 
the number allotted to each is placed at 66. 

The second assumption is that each mem¬ 
ber state should have at least one representa¬ 
tive, so that every member shall be able to 
make Itself heard and vote directly on all 
questions in the Assembly. Eighteen mem¬ 
bers with relatively small populations and 
resources are, therefore, allotted one vote 
each, even though in most or all of such 
cases, the effect Is to give more representation 
to those members than could be justified on 
a strict basis of relative power and in- 
fiuence in world affairs. 

Within these maximum and minimum lim¬ 
its the suggested temporary allotment, while 
nov computed on a fixed formula, seeks to 
take into account the factors above-men¬ 
tioned—population, natural and industrial 
resources, production, and ability to con¬ 
tribute to world order and progress. Under 
this suggested transitional allotment, the 
total number of representatives for the 
present 61 members would be 367. 

It is to be hoped that all the other states 
of the world will be admitted as members. 
When the membership is universal the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly would, on the assumed basis, 
comprise no more than about 480 representa¬ 
tives. Considering that they would repre¬ 
sent 2,200,000,000 people and that the British 
House of Commons has 640 members, the 
Soviet Council of the Union 647, and the 
Congress of the United States 631—a mem¬ 
bership approaching 500 Is not too large for 
an Assembly representative of the whole 
world. 

In suggesting the following table for the 
transitional apportionment of representa¬ 
tives we emphasize that while it has been the 
subject of much study and is believed to be 
rational, it Is submitted by way of Illustra¬ 
tion only. We realize that the working out 
of any plan for the apportionment of Repre¬ 
sentatives is difficult. We believe, however, 
that the problem is capable of solution with 
a spirit of reasonable accommodation and 
tmderstandlng. We believe also that It serves 
a useful purpose to make a concrete sugges¬ 
tion for purposes of discussion. 

The following textual amendments are 
suggested; 

Composition 

Change article 9 to read as follows: 

''ARTICLE 9 

"1. The General Assembly shall be com¬ 
posed of representatives chosen for terms of 
4 years by the several members of the United 
Nations. Each member shall be free to deter¬ 
mine for Itself the manner of choice, but it 
is desirable that the representatives shall be 
elected by the peoples of the members of the 
United Nations through elections partici¬ 
pated in by the voters in each member coun¬ 
try qualified to vote for the members of the 
most numerous branch of the national leg¬ 
islature. 

"2. [This paragraph should contain a for¬ 
mula for the apportionment of representa¬ 
tives to be chosen by the members. As above 
noted, such formula should take Into ac¬ 
count not only population but also resources, 
production, and ability to contribute to 
world order and progress. It should provide 
for ai« initial world census to obtain the data 
for the application of the formula and for 
periodical world censuses, presumably every 
10 years, upon which to base periodical ad¬ 
justments of the representation, in view of 
changing conditions.] 

*‘8. Until an apportionment is made under 
paragraph 2 the number of representatives 
which each member shall be entitled to 
choose shall be as follows: 


"Members of the United Nations (as of Feb. 

1 , 1946) 

Represent¬ 

atives 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Byelorussian 8. S. R.. and the 
Ukrainian S. B. R. (the apportionment 
to be determined by agreement among 

themselves)_ 66 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia. the Union of South Africa, New 
Zealand, and India (the apportionment 
to be determined by agreement among 


themselves)_ 66 

The United States of America and the 
Philippine Commonwealth (the appor¬ 
tionment to be determined by agree¬ 
ment among themselves)__- 66 

China_ 25 

Prance_ 25 

The Netherlands_ 12 

Belgium_ 0 

Brazil_ 9 

Poland_ 9 

Argentina_ 8 

Czechoslovakia_ 7 

Mexico_ 7 

Turkey_ 6 

Yugoslavia- 6 

Denmark_ 4 

Egypt- 4 

Norway_ 4 

Chile.-. 3 

Colombia_ 3 

Cuba. _ 3 

Greece_-_-___ 3 

Iran (Persia)_ 3 

Peru_ 2 

Uruguay_ 2 

Venezuela. 2 

Bolivia_ 1 

Costa Rica- 1 

Dominican Republic. 1 

Ecuador- 1 

El Salvador_ 1 

Ethiopia- 1 

Guatemala_ 1 

Haiti. 1 

Honduras_ 1 

Iraq- 1 

Lebanon_ 1 

Liberia_ 1 

Luxemburg_ 1 

Nicaragua- 1 

Panama. 1 

Paraguay- 1 

Saudi Arabia- I 

Syria_ 1 

Total for the 51 members, as of Feb. 

1 , 1946. 367 


*'4. Upon the admission of a new member 
the General Assembly shall fix the number 
of representatives which such new member 
shall be entitled to choose.’* 

Voting 

In view of the proposed change in the 
character of the General Assembly whereby 
it would be constituted as a representative 
body in which the representatives would vote 
as individuals and not in blocs as represent¬ 
ing their respective national states, and in 
view of the further purpose that the recon¬ 
stituted Assembly should be able to reach 
prompt decisions. Important changes in 
article 18 are essential. 

It is suggested that the article be amended 
to read as follows: 

"article is 

"1. Each representative in the General As¬ 
sembly shall have one vote, and the repre¬ 
sentatives shall vote as Individuals." 

The present paragraph 2 would be omitted 
and paragraph 3 renumbered 2, amended to 
read: 

"2. Unless otherwise specifically provided 
In this charter, decisions of the General As¬ 


sembly shall be made by a majority of the 
representatives present and voting. A ma¬ 
jority of the General Assembly shall consti¬ 
tute a quorum to do business." 

Functions and Powers 
Pursuant to the principle of conferring 
upon the General Assembly the minimum 
legislative powers necessary for the control 
of atomic energy and the prevention of war. 
we suggest that article 12 be amended to read 
as stated below. The language of paragraph 
2 (a), (b), and (c) is adapted from the 
declaration on atomic energy of President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King of November 15. 
1945, and the communique of the Moscow 
Conference issued December 27. 1945. The 
language of paragraph 2 (f) is largely derived 
from article 6 of the Constitution of the In¬ 
ternational Military Tribunal, now In session 
at Nuremburg. 

"ARTICLE 12 

"1. The members of the United Nations 
confer on the General Assembly primary re¬ 
sponsibility for the maintenance of interna¬ 
tional peace and security. 

"2. For the discharge of these duties the 
following specific legislative powers are 
granted to the General Assembly: 

"(a) To promote the free exchange of basic 
scientific information between all nations. 

"(b) To provide for the control of atomic 
energy to the extent necessary to insure Its 
use only for peaceful purposes, and to elimi¬ 
nate from national armaments all atomic 
weapons and all other weapons or means 
adaptable to mass destruction, and provide 
that the United Nations shall have exclusive 
rights thereto for the sole purpose of main¬ 
taining world peace and security. 

"(c) To provide for such Inspections as 
the General Assembly may deem necessary in 
order to protect complying States against the 
hazards of violations and evasions of any 
laws enacted under this article, and to raise 
by voluntary methods, maintain, support, 
and provide for the administration of such 
inspection forces as the General Assembly 
may deem necessary for this purpose. 

"(d) To raise by voluntary recruitment, 
maintain, support, and provide for the organ¬ 
ization, command, and disposition of such 
police and military forces as the General 
Assembly may deem necessary to insure the 
effectiveness of such Inspections and com¬ 
pliance with and enforcement of any laws 
enacted under this article. 

"(e) To define the conditions and estab¬ 
lish the general rules under which the meas¬ 
ures provided for in chapter VII may be ap¬ 
plied to members or other states falling to 
comply with any laws enacted imder this 
article. 

"(f) To define the penalties for violations 
by persons in any member or other state of 
any laws enacted under this article and to 
define and prescribe the penalties for crimes 
committed by such persons against interna¬ 
tional peace and security, including the 
planning, preparation, initiation, or waging 
of any war of aggression or any war in viola¬ 
tion of international treaties, agreements, or 
assurances, or participation in a common 
plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment 
of any of these purposes; to provide for the 
apprehension of any individuals accused of 
such crimes or violations; and to establish 
tribunals for their trial and appropriate 
means for the enforcement of penalties 
against convicted criminals or violators. 

"3. All powers not delegated to the General 
Assembly by the foregoing provisions of this 
article or elsewhere in this Charter nor pro¬ 
hibited by the Charter to the members are 
reserved to the members, respectively, or to 
their peoples." 

By paragraph 2 of article 17, authority Is 
now conferred to apportion the expenses of 
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the United Nations among the members, and 
by necessary Implication to levy assessments 
for such expenses. But since the enlarged 
powers of the United Nations would in¬ 
evitably Involve far greater expenses than 
under the powers given by the present Char¬ 
ter, there might well be some qualification 
of the broad authority now given by para¬ 
graph 2 of article 17. 

It is suggested that paragraph 2 be 
amended to rend as follows: 

•• ARTICLE 17 

“2. The expenses of the United Nations 
shall be borne by the members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly, but no member 
Shull be required, without its consent, to 
provide a greater proportion of such ex¬ 
penses that the number of representatives 
chosen by it shall bear to the total number 
of representatives in the General Assembly.** 
//. AvicnCmcnt of provisions for the Security 
Council 

in consequence of the enlarged scope of 
the reconstituted General Assembly under 
the foregoing proposed amendments and its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, it is de¬ 
sirable that the Security Council shall be 
chosen by the General Assembly and '“unc¬ 
tion virtually as its executive committee in 
the field of security. To this end. the follow¬ 
ing changes in chapter V are suggested: 

Composition 

Change article 23 to read as follows: 

“ARTICLE 23 

“1. The Security Council shall consist of 
11 membeis, no 2 of w’hom may be nationals 
of the same state They shall be elected by 
the General Assembly from among the 
representatives chosen to the General As¬ 
sembly. Each of the five members having 
at the time of the election the largest num¬ 
ber of representatives in the General As¬ 
sembly shall at all times have one mem¬ 
ber of the Security Council elected by the 
General A.ssembly from the representatives 
clio.'^en by those five members respectively. 
The six additional members shall be elected 
from among the representative.s chosen by 
other members, due regard being specially 
paid, in the first instance, to the contribu¬ 
tion of members to the maintenance of in¬ 
ternational peace and security and to the 
other purposes of the United Nations, and 
also to equitable geographical distribution. 

“2. The members of the Security Council 
shall be elected for a term ol 2 years. In 
the first election, how’cver, five shall be 
chosen for a term of 1 year.’* 

Functions and Powers 

Change article 24 to read as follows: 

“ARTICLE 24 

“1. The Security Council shall execute the 
laws adopted by the General Assembly and 
shall ijcrform such other functions ns arc 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter, 
or as may be delegated to it by the General 
Assembly. 

"2. The Security Council shall submit an¬ 
nual and, when necessary, special reports to 
the General Assembly lor its consideration. 
The Security Council in the performance of 
any of its functions shall at all times be 
subject to the general direction and control 
of the General Assembly.” 

Voting 

Change Article 27 to read as follows: 

“ARTICLE 27 

‘T. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 

“2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of six members. 

“3. Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters shall be made by an affirmative 


vote of six members including the concurring 
votes of at least three of the five members 
elected from among the representatives 
chosen by each of the five members having 
the largest number of representatives In the 
General Assembly." 

III. Amendment to confer judicial authority 

to interpret the Charter 

Under the present Charter, the authority 
of the International Court of Justice to In¬ 
terpret the Charter is not clear. It is essen¬ 
tial, however, that there shall be an authori¬ 
tative and Impartial method of interpreting 
a constitutional document of this character 
and of ‘removing Irom time to time any 
doubt as to its scope and meaning. The 
same is true of any laws enacted under the 
Charter. This is properly a Judicial func¬ 
tion and the International Court of Justice 
is the natural and appropriate organ to 
fulfill it. 

It Is therefore suggested that article 98, 
paragraph 1, be amended to read as follows: 

“ARTICLE 96 

“1. The International Court of Justice 
shall have power, at the icqucst of any 
member or of the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, or the Trusteeship Council, to make 
a binding interpretation of any of the pro¬ 
visions of this Charter or of any law enacted 
by the General Assembly under this Charter, 
It shall have power, at the request of the 
General As.sernbly or the Security Council, to 
give an advisoiT opinion on any other legal 
question.” 

IV. Amendment of provisions coneeining 

amendment of the. Charter 

The present provisions (arts. 108 and 109) 
make the process of amending the Charter 
too uncertain and too rigid This is espe¬ 
cially so because of the requirement that 
no amendment whatever can come into force 
unlcs.s approved by all the permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council. These articles 
.should be liberalized and made more fle::ible. 
To accomplish this, the following changes 
are .suggc.sted: 

Change article 108 to read as follows: 

"ARTICLE J08 

“Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all members of the United 
NCvtions when they have been ndopti d by vote 
of two-thirds ol the representatives In the 
General Assembly present and voting and 
ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by a majority of the 
members of the United Nations, which ma¬ 
jority shall include members which have 
cho.sen not le.ss than two-thirds of the rep¬ 
resentatives in the General Assembly.” 

Change article 109 to read as follows: 

“ARTICLE 109 

“1. A general conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of re¬ 
viewing the present Charter may be held at a 
date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the representatives in the General 
Assembly present and voting The number 
of delegates in such general conference which 
each member of the United Nations shall 
be entitled to choose shall be equal to the 
number of representatives chosen by It in 
the General Assembly at the time of such 
general conference. 

“2 Any alteration of the present Charter 
recommended by a two-thirds vote of the 
delegates present and voting in any such 
general conference shall take effect when 
ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by a majority of the 
members of the United Nations, w’hich ma¬ 
jority shall Include members which have 
chosen not less than two-thirds of the rep¬ 
resentatives in the General Assembly. 


“3. At the tenth annual session of the 
General Assembly following the coming into 
force of the present Charter, and at every 
tenth session thereafter, there shall be placed 
on the agenda of the General Assembly the 
proposal to call a general conference for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter, and the 
conference shall be held if so decided by a 
majority vote of the representatives In the 
General Assembly present and voting.” 

V. Other suggestions: (A) Decision of inter’- 

national disputes; (/?) A bill of rights; 

(C) Consequential changes 

(a) Decision of international disputes: 
Under the present Charter and Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, the ma¬ 
chinery for the decision of controversies be¬ 
tween states is highly Incomplete. The In¬ 
ternational Court has at present no com¬ 
pulsory Jurisdiction, except to the extent that 
states may agree to submit to it any contro¬ 
versies under the optional JurLsdlctlon clause 
or by a special treaty. 

It is true that the most comprehensive pro¬ 
vision for the decision of international dis¬ 
putes cannot be a complete answer to the 
problem of preventing war. This is so be¬ 
cause some wais do not arise from anything 
that can be called a controversy or dispute 
at all. Nevertheless, there have been and 
presumably will be many causes of trouble 
between nations that arc capable of decision 
by impartial tribunals and which. If not de¬ 
termined by authoritative decision, may be 
the causes of war Accordingly, the exten¬ 
sion of the rule of law in re.'^pect of inter¬ 
national disputes Ls of vast importance, even 
though this cannot alone prevent all wars 

In these circumstances, we believe that 
Consideration should be promptly given to 
the strengthening of the machinery for the 
decision ol disputes between nations While 
we do not now .suggest a specific amendment 
to this end. we believe that consideration 
should be givevi to amendments of the Chai- 
ter and ol the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice whereby the General Assem¬ 
bly, or the Security Council acting for the 
Assembly, should have definite authority to 
require submission of any controversy be¬ 
tween .stale.s either to the World Court or 
to an arbitral tribunal if. In their judgment, 
the dnputc is of so serious a character a.*; to 
endanger peace. 

We believe also that the General As.sembly. 
or Security Council on its behall, should have 
unequivocal authority to enforce compliance 
with the Jiidgnicnts or orders of the Court 
or such arbitral tiibuiial, and that Article 94 
of the Charter .should he amended to make 
thi.s authority more clear and definite. 

(h) A bill of rights: The adoption of 
amendments like those above suggested 
would confer certain powers on the United 
Nations W’hcrchy it would exercise a direct 
authority upon individuals. This authority 
would exist, it is true, within a very limited 
field. There would, for example, be no power 
to tax the individual but only power to levy 
assessments against the member countries. 
There would also he no power to conscript 
the individual for the Inspection, police, and 
military forces ol the United Nations, since 
the authority to raise such forces could only 
be exercised by voluntary methods. 

There would, however, he power In the 
General Assembly to pass all laws necessary 
to Insure the use of atomic energy for peace- 
lul purposes only and to eliminate atomic 
and other major weapons from national 
armaments; to provide for such Inspections 
ns are deemed necessary to these ends; to 
raise and maintain inspection, police, and 
military forces; and to apprehend, try, and 
punish individual violators of the kind of 
laws specifically authorized. 

While these powers arc believed to be the 
minimum powers necessary to maintain 
peace, they arc nevertheless substantial and 
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raise the question of constitutional safe* 
guards against their possible misuse. Such 
safeguards should certainly include guar¬ 
antees fpr fair trial of persons accused of 
violating any laws passed by the General 
Assembly. It might also be advisable to pro¬ 
hibit the use of the granted powers In any 
such manner as to Infringe upon the funda¬ 
mental rights now possessed by citizens of 
member states, such as freedom of religion, 
of speech, of the press, assembly, and petition. 
Under this head. It is true that there is 
nothing in the proposed powers to Justify any 
perversion of those powers in these direc¬ 
tions. However, carefully expressed guar¬ 
antees against any possible misuse of the 
delegated powers might give assurance which 
would strengthen confidence in the United 
Nations. 

A bill of rights of this character would be 
directed solely to the exercise of the dele¬ 
gated powers of the United Nations. The 
matter of “promoting respect for, and ob¬ 
servance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all," presumably through recom¬ 
mending guarantees of such rights by the 
member countries themselves, is a separate 
question which is the responsibility of the 
Economic and Social Council under article 
.62, paragraph 2. 

(c) Consequential changes. If the above 
main amendments are adopted in substance, 
a number of consequential changes will be 
necessary in order to make the Charter con¬ 
sistent and harmonious. 

For example, the term “Organization" In 
the Charter should be eliminated. The 
effect of the above main amendments would 
be to constitute a world federal government 
with limited but definite legislative powers in 
the General Assembly, with a Security Coun¬ 
cil responsible to the Assembly and acting as 
an executive body In the field of security and 
with a world Judiciary with authority to 
Interpret the Charter and to Interpret and 
apply the laws enacted by the General Assem¬ 
bly. The designation "Organization" would, 
therefore, no longer be appropriate, so that 
in all cases where the term “Organization" 
occurs in the Charter, the term "United 
Nations" should be substituted. 

VI 

If and when amendments are adopted sub¬ 
stantially In accord with those above sug¬ 
gested. a minimum of centralized control 
would be provided and a maximum ol self- 
government would be reserved to the separate 
states. iTie delegated powers for unity of 
action would be restricted to those things 
strictly necessary to the survival of civiliza¬ 
tion, the development of further powers 
being left to future evolution and the growth 
of confidence among the nations, through 
the successful operation of the limited powers 
first exercised. 

Nevertheless, the delegation of these 
limited powers would Involve a definite modi¬ 
fication of the sovereignty of the member 
states, and this delegation would confer upon 
the United Nations authority which can only 
be correctly described as authority to govern 
within a strictly defined sphere. There 
would exist, therefore, a true world federal 
government, even though the powers dele¬ 
gated to it would be far more restricted than 
those commonly assigned to the federal gov¬ 
ernment In national states of a federal char¬ 
acter. 

Of equal Importance with the delegation 
of the minimum powers essential to survival 
are the provisions making reasonably certain 
the effective exercise of these powers. For It 
would be of no use to grant powers much 
more extensive than herein proposed If. as 
under the present Charier, the machinery for 
their exercise is such us to make it uncer¬ 
tain whether any decisions can be arrived at, 
no matter how urgent the need. 

We believe that through the provision for 
balanced representation in the General As- 
Bcmbl 3 \ coupled with the provision for de¬ 


cisions by majority vote and for voting by 
the representatives as individuals, the In¬ 
dispensable requirement for world machinery 
capable of functioning promptly and reliably, 
has been met. 

Under the proposed (f) of article 12, em¬ 
powering the Assembly to enact laws to make 
wars of aggression criminal and to punish 
individual violators after trial In courts of 
the United Nations, a tremendous step would 
be taken. We would have come much nearer 
to "a world law, with a world Judiciary to 
Interpret It" and "with a world police to 
enforce it."' 

We believe that only when amendments 
are adopted which go at least as far as those 
herein proposed, will the world have a rea¬ 
sonably reliable system for the maintenance 
of world order and for the promotion of Jus¬ 
tice among all peoples. 

We believe that there is no time to lose in 
considering amendments of the character 
proposed. Accordingly, we respectfully peti¬ 
tion the members of the General Assembly 
to take these proposals under advisement 
at the first opportunity 

Massachusetts Committee for World 
Federation, by Thomas H. Ma- 
hony. Chairman, Boston, Mass.; 
Missouri State Committee for 
World Federation, by F. R. von 
Wlndegger, Chairman, St. Louis, 
Mo.: James B. Ames, Lawyer. Bos¬ 
ton, Mass.: Douglas Arant, Lawyer, 
Birmingham. Ala.; Samuel G. At¬ 
kinson. Business. Boston, Mass.; 
Margaretta A. Austin. Former Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary, Federal Union, 
Washington. D. C.; Perkins Bass, 
Lawyer. Peterborough, N. H.; Hon. 
Robert P. Bass. Former Governor 
of New Hampshire. Peterborough, 
N. H.; Kingman Brewster. Jr., Stu¬ 
dent. Cambridge. Mass.: H. L. 
Brotman, Lawyer. New York City; 
Lincoln C. Brownell, Lawyer New 
York City; Henry B. Cabot. Law¬ 
yer. Chairman of Massachusetts 
Committee of 1,000 on World Or¬ 
ganization. Boston. Mass.; Eliza¬ 
beth Cady. Executive Secretary, 
Massachusetts Committee for 
World Federation, Boston, Mass.; 
Marie J. Carroll. Research, Direc¬ 
tor, World Peace Foundation. Bos¬ 
ton. Mass.; Grenville Clark, Law¬ 
yer. New York City; Louisa H. 
Clark. Student. Dublin. N. H.; Alan 
Cranston, Correspondent and Au¬ 
thor. Chairman of Dublin Confer¬ 
ence Committee on World Gov¬ 
ernment. Washington, D. C.; How¬ 
ard P. Davis, Lecturer and Author, 
Bolton, Mass.; John Dickinson, 
Foreign Correspondent, Arlington, 
Va.; Dr. Albert Einstein, Institute 
of Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J.; Rev. William F. English, 
Clergyman, Norwood, Mass.; Mar¬ 
shall Field, Jr., Lawyer, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Richard T. Fisher, Di¬ 
rector. Massachusetts Committee 
for World Federation, Boston, 
.Mass.; Arthur J. Goldsmith, Publi- 
^clst. New York City; Frank H. 
Grlffln, Jr., Student, Wawa, Pa.; 
Conrad Hobbs, Treasurer. Massa¬ 
chusetts Committee for World 
Federation. Boston, Mass.; Palmer 
Hutcheson, Lawyer, Houston, Tex.; 
James Imbrle. Business, Trenton, 
N. J.; Cloyd Laporte, Lawyer, New 
York City; John J. Mahoney Pro¬ 
fessor at Boston University, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass.; Edward F. Mahony, 
Student. Boston. Mass.; J. A. Mlgel, 
Merchant. Director, Americans 
United for World Organization. 

* See the speech of Mr. Ernest Bevin on 
November 23, 1945. 


New York City; Lillian T. Mowrer, 
Foreign Correspondent, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.; Lewis Mumford. His¬ 
torian, Hanover, N. H.; Albert 
Pratt, Business, Boston, Mass.; 
A. J. G. Priest, Lawyer, New York 
City; Ivor A. Richards, Professor 
at Harvard University, British 
Subject, Cambridge. Mass.; Dr. L. 
N. Ridenour, Physicist, Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Herbert F. 
Rudd. Professor at University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H.; 
Joseph H. Rush. Physicist. Man¬ 
hattan Project. Oakrldge, Tenn.; 
Joseph A. Salerno. Labor Leader, 
President of Massachusetts State 
CIO. Boston. Mass.; Richard B. 
Scandrett. Jr., Lawyer. New York 
City; Joseph Schrelber. Lawyer. 
New York City; R. Mlnturn Sedg¬ 
wick. Business. Boston, Mass.; El¬ 
don C. Shoup. Business. Boston. 
Mass.; Rev Paul T Shultz. Jr.. 
Clergyman, West Roxbury, Mass.; 
Marshall K. Skadden, Lawyer, New 
York City; Louis B. Bohn, Re¬ 
search Fellow in International 
Law, larvard Law School, Cam¬ 
bridge. Mass.; William L. Storey. 
Lawyer, New Yor kClty; Rex Stout, 
Author. Brewster, N. Y.; Hon Glen 
H. Taylor, Senator from Idaho, 
United States Senate. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.; Hon. Elbert D. Thomas. 
Senator from Utah, Chairman of 
Senate Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. Washington. D. C.: Gray 
Thoron, Lawyer. New York City; 
Hon. Jerry Voorhis, Representa¬ 
tive from California, House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Washington. D. C.; 
Bruce M. Weinhold, Business, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Herbert Why- 
man. Lecturer. New York City; 
Eugene P. Wlgner, Physicist, 
Princeton, N. J.: Wayne D. Wil¬ 
liams, Lawyer, Denver, Colo., Pe¬ 
titioners. 

Note. —This petition was circulated among 
a small group In the United States of America 
February 1-6, 1946 The above-named peti¬ 
tioners are those who signed In that period. 
It Is now Intended to circulate the petition 
more widely, not only In the United States 
of America, but In other countries, and to 
file the names of additional petitioners with 
the Secretary-General. 


Child-Care Centers 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATOR NOTIFIES REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE DOTLE CAUFORNIA APPROPRIATES FOR 
CHILD-CARE NTJRSEB1C6 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in connec¬ 
tion with child-care centers, several 
months ago It developed that my native 
State of California had one-fourth of 
the children who were in child-care 
centers throughout the entire Nation. 
California and all States needed time to 
legislate and provide funds. As I regard 
our children as our greatest natural 
wealth, 1 naturally offered a bill, which 
happened to be the only bill filed in the 
Congress, and then I appeared in behalf 
of a congressional group before the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations asking for 
$5,400,000 of the rescission moneys to 
avoid delay. I asked and received the 
utmost cooperation of President Tru¬ 
man—and by the way, I want to thank 
him for his sympathetic and prompt 
action taken. Also the cooperation of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and its 
distinguished chairman. The sum of 
$5,400,000 was allowed out of rescission 
moneys. I now am advised by Gardiner 
Johnson, member of the State Assembly 
of my native State of California, that 
the State of California has done that 
which it indicated to me it wanted op¬ 
portunity to do. I believed it would and 
acted accordingly. It is now taking care 
of its own children in these necessary 
nurseries and has appropriated by legis¬ 
lation $3,500,000. I know the House will 
be glad to know this. I thank all Mem¬ 
bers for their cooperation in the matter. 

As the letter from Assemblyman John¬ 
son gives the number of the California 
bills and the purport thereof, I include 
same for your information, in case any 
of your States make inquiry of you. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Assembly, California Legislature. 

February 23, 1946. 

Hon. Clyde Doyle, 

Old House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Doyle: Endured here¬ 
with I am sending to you copies of the three 
measures relating to child-care centers that 
were enacted by the California Legislature at 
its special session that adjourned last Tues¬ 
day evening 

The two bill- were signed by Governor War¬ 
ren on Wednesday morning. February 20, and 
became effective immediately. 

Assembly bill 7 provides for the continu¬ 
ance of child-care centers in California until 
90 days after the final adjournment of the 
next regular session of the legislature. 

Senate bill 45 appropriates the sum of 
$3,500,000 from the general fund of the State 
of California to support child-care centers 
until March 30, 1947. 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 3 cre¬ 
ates a Joint legislative committee to survey 
the need lor child-care centers, nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and other forms of 
early training of children, and to report back 
to the next regular session of the legislature 
W'lthin 10 days after It convenes. The sum 
of $25,000 is appropriated for the purpose of 
conducting the survey. 

These three measures constituted the full 
program of the assembly interim committee 
on public education, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman, and concerning the work of 
which I spoke to you in Washington last 
October. 

Knowing of your Interest in this subject 
I thought you would be anxious to have this 
material available in your files. If you need 
further information, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me. The Joint legislative com¬ 
mittee has already been appointed and I am 
to continue on as chairman of It. 

There are many thousands of people in 
California who should be exceedingly grateful 
to you for the fine service that you rendered 
in securing adequate Federal funds to carry 
on the work of these centers until such time 
as we were able to conceive and enact into 
law the program embodied in these bills. 
But for your action the entire program would 
have closed down before the State of Cali¬ 
fornia was able to act. You should be very 
gratified to know that your energy and per¬ 
sistent efforts made it possible to carry on 
this needed service. 

Looking forward to seeing you again, I am, 
with warmest best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gardiner Johnson. 


The School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 26 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post printed a flne editorial 
on February 23 commenting favorably on 
the school-lunch program now before the 
Senat(?, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SCHOOL LUNCHES 

The federally-supported school-lunch pro¬ 
gram, instituted a decade ago as a means of 
marketing farm surpluses, deserves continua¬ 
tion today as a means of improving the 
health of the school children who have been 
its benefleiaries. We hope that the Senate 
will promptly follow the action of the House 
on Thursday in giving the program a proper 
statutory basis Farm surpluses are not, at 
the present tune, a problem, of course, al¬ 
though tliere arc still and probably alw^ays 
will be local surpluses of many kinds of lood. 
But the health of the Nation's school children 
continues to constitute a very real problem. 
Henry Wallace s observation the other day 
that Iowa hogs and heifers are better fed 
than one-third of Washington’s youngsters 
W'as no doubt a somewhat irritating extrava¬ 
gance. But it was certainly not without sub¬ 
stance: the Iowa hog.s and heifers get a more 
nutritious and scientifically balanced diet 
than many of the children in low-income 
homes here and clscwiicre. 

The national conseciuenses of malnutrition 
at school age were made tragically evident 
during the war. General Hershey has testi¬ 
fied that 70 percent of the boys who had poor 
nutrition 10 or 12 years ago were rejected by 
Selective Scrvlcr. The peacelime cost in 
Illness, indigence, and inability to work is 
Incalculable. As Representative Adolph 
Sabatii put it. “our children are our greatest 
iiutional resource, and anything we do to 
make them stronger and healthier will help 
our Nation In the future," It seems to us 
a pitifully penny-wise sort of economy to 
argue, as some did in the House on Tuesday, 
that the Government cannot afford a $60,- 
000,000 annual investment assuring such 
valuable dividends. 

Some of the other objections raised against 
the school-lunch bill seemed to verge on the 
preposterous. Representative Taber said it 
“Ls designed to wreck the public school .sys¬ 
tem of America." Representative Wads¬ 
worth saw it as "statlsm.” Representative 
Buck declared that "it begins teaching chil¬ 
dren at the tender age of 6 that they may 
eat at the bounty of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment.” The program has been operating for 
10 years: the bill passed by the House would 
give it permanent legislative status, with 
proper disbursement of the funds through 
State educational systems. The public school 
system has thus far survived it and will, we 
feel confident, continue to do so. And the 
morale of our 6-yenr-old8 will no doubt with¬ 
stand a free lunch as well as It withstands a 
free education. The program does nothing 
more subversive than to give a glass of milk, 
or in some cases a good hot meal, to children 
whose families cannot afford to give them 
proper nutrition. We shall all be able to 
eat more comfortably If we know this pro¬ 
gram is being carried on. 
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Snggeition That Apostle Islands Be Made 
Seat ol United Nations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 26 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the Washburn Times, of Washburn, 
Wis., entitled “Why Not the Apostle 
Islands?” 

the Appendix of the Record an article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WHY NOT THE APOSTLE ISLANDS?—AN OPEN 

LETTER TO THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZA¬ 
TION 

To the Special Committee of the UNO Interim 
Council Appointed to Select a Permanent 
Capital for the United Nations: 

Honored Sirs: Wc see by the papers that 
you have been having some difficulty lii 
BelecUng a permanent home for the United 
Nations Organization. The residents of the 
North Stamford-Greenwich area you chose 
apparently decline the honor, not wishing to 
have their estates transformed into so unim¬ 
portant a thing as a world capital. We offer 
a solution to your difficulties by seriously and 
rc.spectfully proposing a much more appro¬ 
priate site for the UNO home—a site that is 
eminently suitable as to historic background, 
location, climate, area, scenery, and other 
natural advantages; namely, the Apostle 
Islands off the northern tip of the State of 
Wisconsin in Lake Superior. It's a perfect 
Bite for your purpose, and it won't cost you 
much, if anything. And economy Is a factor 
not tc be ignored even by the UNO. 

With a history going back to the very dawn 
of time, the Apostle Islands offer an appro¬ 
priate location for an organization that seek.s 
to bring the dawn of a new era in the un¬ 
happy annals of mankind. The red sand¬ 
stone of the Apostle Islands Is considered by 
many geologists to be the oldest land on 
earth. It will be good for the ego of the 
UNO delegates to gaze on those beautiful 
red shorelines and meditate on the fact 
that they are the eroded lava of the greatest 
volcano the world knew, lava that grew cold 
millions of years ago. Such a thought is 
enough to reduce the atom bomb to its 
proper small place In the panorama of earthly 
time and should be conducive to a recogni¬ 
tion of the insignificance of men and their 
petty affairs and the folly of human conflict. 

The human history of the Apostle Islands 
goes bark over four centuries, when the 
Ojibways established their capital. Later 
other North American Indians of many tribes 
congregated on these shores and dwelt side 
by side in amity and concord, offering an 
Inspiring historic example to their less peace¬ 
ful white brethren. 

Among the first white m^n to come to the 
Islands were Jesuit missionaries, who gave 
them their name. These missionaries 
brought to the Indians the gospel of Christ, 
the precepts of which must be the founda¬ 
tion of any enduring peace wrought by the 
United Nations. What could be a more ap¬ 
propriate name for the capital of the peace- 
dedicated UNO than the name of the men 
who spread the message of the Prince of 
Peace? 
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The present residents of the area adjacent 
to the Apostle Islands offer a sterling example 
of friendship and cooperation between men 
ol many origins. Here in peace dwell Ameri¬ 
cans whose fathers were Indians, French, 
English. Yankees, Norwegians, Swedes, Poles, 
Finns, Czechs, Hollanders, and a dozen other 
nationalities. Here is a healthy atmosphere 
of democracy and mutual understanding in 
which the democratic ideals of the United 
Nations can thrive and grow. 

Turning to more practical aspects of the 
subject, the Apostle Islands offer a suitable 
geographical location for a world capital. In 
an age of air travel they stand at the cross¬ 
roads of the world. Their iBolution by land 
from great cities offers an advantage rather 
than otherwise. And that isolation by land 
Is offset by their accessibility by air. The 
proximity of a great city like New York would 
do more harm than good to men and women 
dedicated to the preservation of peace and 
the moral uplift of humanity. 

In climate and scenery the Apostle Is¬ 
lands arc second to no other area as a suit¬ 
able site for a world capital. The blue ex¬ 
panses of the world’s greatest fresh-water 
sea reduce men and their troubles to their 
proper place In the eternal scheme of things. 
The verdant foliage of the islands offers an 
Inspiring symbol of the freshness and vi¬ 
tality of nature. Lake Superior’s breezes 
wash away the allergies of the flesh and 
may be helpful in dispelling the racial and 
national allergies of the spirit that must 
vanish before we reach true peace. And the 
trout—ah. there’s something to talk about. 
When delegates quarrel we’ll settle things 
by putting them together in a little boat 
with an outboard motor and let them troll 
for trout. No International quarrel will ever 
survive the mutual adventure of catching 
some of the world-famed Lake Superior trout. 
Mountains of discord will become molehills 
when delegates face each other across plates 
filled with succulent broiled trout steaks. 

We sec by the papers that you are pre¬ 
pared to pay $100,000,000 for the 42 square 
miles in the North Stamford-Qreenwich area. 
You can have nil the land you want In the 
Apo.stle Islands for a fraction of that and 
you can spend the difference on something 
move practical. Some of that coin could be 
used to pretty good advantage in promoting 
understanding between the nations of the 
world, the cause to which you are dedicated, 

Presque Isle. 10.000 acres in extent and 
second largest of the archipelago, is owned 
by the University of Wisconsin and there 
isn’t much doubt that It could be had for 
nothing for use as a UNO capital. On the 
other 22 Islands of the group there are hun¬ 
dreds of acres owned by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment that would be available for nothing 
and thousands of acres owned by Individ¬ 
uals that could be bought at a nominal price. 
If you want still more land or need a main¬ 
land base, the whole end of the Bayfield 
Peninsula Is available. 

Well, there’s the story and we challenge 
you to find anything seriously wrong with it. 
America was picked ns the location for the 
UNO capital presumably because it is a melt¬ 
ing pot of all nations and already a world 
state in many respects. You can look the 
Nation over and you won’t find a more t 5 q)l- 
cally American area than thLs one. You 
surely won’t find it in Westchester County, 
N. Y. We don’t have much money or much 
metropolitan sophistication around here and 
our pleasures are simple, but we know and 
practice friendship and harmony, we hate 
Intolerance and discrimination, and we aren’t 
bored with life or hopeless about the future. 
Perhaps the UNO delegates could even learn 
a few things from our way of life. We’re 
willing. 

ReEpectfully, 

The Washburn Times. 


Los Anfelet Giniily Needs More Than 
Three Millions for Flood-Control Proj¬ 
ects To Carry Out Federal Progfram 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude a letter from the Los Angeles 
County flood control engineer, H. E. 
Hedger, to the Honorable William A. 
Smith, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, which 
shows the detrimental effect of the in¬ 
adequate appropriation of only $3,000,000 
for flood-control projects in Los Angeles 
County, the amount recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee and passed by 
the House recently. 

I trust the members of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee will take note of Mr. 
Hedger's letter, which indicates the ne¬ 
cessity for reconsideration of this im¬ 
portant appropriation. 

The letter follows: 

Iios Angeles County 
J’LOOD Control District. 

February 13, 1946. 

Mr. W. A. Smith, 

Supervisor, First District, 

Hail of Records. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Smith: 'This office has recently 
been advised that the 1947 appropriations 
bill recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
carries but one construction item of $3,- 
000,000 for flood-control works in Los Ange¬ 
les County, this sum being allocated to Im¬ 
provement of the Los Angeles River from 
Niagara Street to a point near Lankershim 
Boulevard in San Fernando Valley, The size 
of the recommended appropriation is so 
small In comparison with the immediate 
needs of Los Angeles County that it con¬ 
stitutes a serious setback both to the pres¬ 
ent demand for flood protection to life and 
property under existing conditions and also 
to the demand that will arise from future 
development of the county. 

As you know. Congress in 1941 approved 
a comprehensive plan of flood-control works 
In this county estimated to cost $186,000,000. 
of which the Federal Government would 
provide $163,500,000. Congress has also 
authorized submission of appropriation re¬ 
quests of a maximum of $50,000,000 to meet 
Federal obligations under this program. At 
the time these authorizations were granted 
It was anticipated that annual appropri¬ 
ations oi $16,000,000 or more would be ap¬ 
proved by Congress so that construction of 
the entire program could be completed with¬ 
in a reasonable period of years. 

If the current recommendation for a 
$3,000,000 appropriation is Indicative of 
Congress' attitude toward future appropria¬ 
tions. it is obvious that a peilod of over 60 
years will be required to complete the entire 
program Instead of the 10 or 12 years hereto¬ 
fore anticipated. To make this situation 
worse, future development of the county will 
create new flood problems during this ex¬ 
tended period. 

In order to clearly define the inadequacy 
of the $3,000,000 appropriation now proposed 
by Congress, there follows a list of several 
of the flood-control projects already approved 


by it for which there Is an Immediate and 


urgent need: 

Ban Gabriel River, canyon mouth 
to Santa Fe flood-control basin. $1,300,000 
Ban Gabriel River. Whittier Nar¬ 
rows flood-control basin_ 12.500.000 

Los Angeles River. Niagara St. to 

Lankershim Blvd.. 2,000,000 

Los Angeles River, Lankershim 

Blvd. to Tujunga Wash_ 2.600,000 

Tujunga Wash, Los Angeles River 

to Hansen Dam__ 7.500,000 

Ban Antonio flood-control basin 
and ban Antonio Wash to 
south city limits of Pomona.. 6. 600, 000 
Los Angeles River, 'Tujunga Wash 

to Sepulveda Dam.__ 1,200,000 

Lopez flood-control basin and 
Pacoima diversion channel, 
from Lopez Basin to Tujunga 

Wash... 7, 660. 000 

Eaton Wash, from Eaton Wash 

Debris Basin to Rio Hondo_ 2, 760, 000 

Rubio diversion channel, from 
Rubio Wash to Eaton Wash... 960,000 
Compton Creek, vicinity 122d St. 

to Main Bt. 1,500,000 

Sawtelle-Westwood (lower unit). 2,600.000 
Centinclla Creek, from above Jef¬ 
ferson Blvd. to Ballona Creek.. 060, 000 


49, 900. 000 

All of these projects meet the economic 
Justification required by Federal flood-control 
laws, and arc needed to protect the lives of 
thousands of people and property valued in 
hundreds of millions of dollars irom future 
devastating floods. 

Since construction of this volume of work 
would normally require 2 or 3 years to ac¬ 
complish. an annual appropriation of from 
$16,000.(X)0 to $25,000,000 would be needed for 
its consummation Annual appropriations of 
less than this order will result in pyramiding 
of the present hazards to life and property 
in this county. 

It is recommended that all of the con¬ 
gressional representatives of this area be ad¬ 
vised of this situation and be urged to make 
every effort to obtain additional congressional 
appropriations for Federal flood-control work 
In this county more commensurate with its 
needs. 

Yours very truly, 

H. £. Hedger. 

Chief Engineer. 


New Housing Czar 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include the 
following editorial from the January 28, 
1946, issue of the Evening Star, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.: 

NEW HOUSING CZAR 

The increasing gravity of the Nation-wide 
housing shortage fully warrants the Execu¬ 
tive order Investing Housing Expediter Wil¬ 
son W. Wyatt with far-reaching authority to 
act In this crisis. Reports from many parts 
of the country tell the same distressing story 
of shockingly overcrowded apartments and 
houses, of returning veterans standing In 
line for hours at housing centers and real 
estate offices, of conditions growing worse 
Instead of better, despite the end of the war. 
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Here In the Nation’s Capital one has but to 
pay a visit to the District War Housing Cen¬ 
ter to get an idea of the problem with which 
local and Federal officials are faced. In the 
past 30 days more than 6,600 families and 
Individuals have applied there for rooms, 
apartments, or houses. Two-thirds of the 
applicants were veterans of the armed serv¬ 
ices in desperate need of shelter for them¬ 
selves and families. Only one-fourth of 
those who apply succeed In getting their 
wants supplied. 

Under the new Executive order, Mr. Wyatt, 
former mayor of Louisville, Ky., will have 
emergency over-all power to seek out and 
redistribute surplus war housing facilities at 
abandoned military Installations, to expedite 
production of building materials, and chan¬ 
nel them into home-building fields and to 
recommend measures designed to prevent 
further inflation of home prices. Upon being 
appointed National Housing Expediter, Mr. 
Wyatt was directed by the President to try 
and eliminate bottlenecks wherever he found 
them “at whatever level of Industry or of 
government—local. State, or National.** 
This is a large order, requiring the exercise 
of considerable power, especially in the co¬ 
ordination of the many agencies of Govern¬ 
ment dealing with housing and related prob¬ 
lems. There can be no doubt of Mr. Wyatt's 
supreme authority, for he not only becomes 
head of the National Housing Agency on 
February 1, but takes over from Reconversion 
Director Snyder all the housing activities of 
the reconversion office. As Federal housing 
czar, Mr. Wyatt will have the responsibility 
of directing the Government’s emergency at¬ 
tack on the housing shortage. But he cannot 
do the job alone. He must have the whole¬ 
hearted cooperation not only of private in¬ 
dustry but of State and municipal officials. 
In the long run, it is only in the field of pri¬ 
vate enterprise and community action that 
remedial measures of a permanent nature 
can be expected. 


Get the GFs Out of India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. CEIXiER. Mr. Speaker, American 
soldier.s should forthwith be transported 
home from all parts of the British Em¬ 
pire. They are becoming involved in the 
independence struggles of colonial peo¬ 
ples against the British. 

The excuse that they are needed to 
guard American surplus property is just 
eyewash. 

They are being embroiled by the Brit¬ 
ish. The natives, for example, as in 
India, fail to distinguish between Brit¬ 
ish and American uniforms. Tuesday 
past 18 American officers and enlisted 
men were seriously hurt by flying mis¬ 
siles. The United States military police 
used tear gas to protect themselves. 
These events are forebodings. 

The riots in Calcutta are spreading 
rapidly. The difficulties are being ag¬ 
gravated by famine. The Province of 
Madras with 50,000,000 people is facing 
starvation due to crop failures. Most 
serious repercussions are expected. 


The natives look upon the GI as a pos¬ 
sible military aid to the British against 
them. Famine threatens all of India. 
Our troops should be enabled to clear out. 
The hungry Indians will wreak venge¬ 
ance upon British and American alike. 
They will regard the American dough¬ 
boy as alien as the British Tommy. 

Every ship and plane should be made 
available. Some 50,000 are in serious 
peril. 

Of course, the British want them there 
to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. 


California Legislature Endorses Minimum 
Wage Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. McDONOUOH. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include a joint resolu¬ 
tion passed by the California State Legis¬ 
lature this month. 

The resolution recognizes the neces¬ 
sity of an increase of the minimum wage 
in order to maintain a minimum stand¬ 
ard of living and to increase the pur¬ 
chasing power of the Nation. 

Following is the text of the resolution: 

Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress to provide for an increase In the 

national minimum wage structure 

Whereas legislation Is pending before the 
United States Congress to increase the mini¬ 
mum wage, prescribed under the Pair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938; and 

Whereas since 1938 the purchasing power 
of the dollar has declined sharply along with 
an increase in prices and cost of living, all 
of which has resulted In an actual decrease 
in the amount of real wages represented by 
the minimum wage of the Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act; and 

Whereas the need of protecting the na¬ 
tional purchasing power and maintaining a 
minimum standard of living necessary for 
the health, efficiency and well being oi wage 
earners may be at least partially achieved 
by increasing the present minimum wage; 
and 

Whereas In view of the demonstrated ca¬ 
pacity of our country to produce far beyond 
prewar levels and the need of attaining an 
economy of full production and abundance, 
the raising of the minimum standards is a 
reasonable beginning to this ultimate goal: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assevihly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly). That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact legislation at the 
earliest possible date to provide fur an in¬ 
crease In the national minimum wage struc¬ 
ture; and be It further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen¬ 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States. 
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The American Medical Association Health 
Program and Prepayment Sickness In¬ 
surance Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted, I am ex¬ 
tending my remarks and including an 
editorial from the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association relating to the 
national health program of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, covering its 
health program and sickness insurance 
plans: 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HEALTH 

PROGRAM AND PREPAYMENT SICKNESS INSUR¬ 
ANCE PLANS 

At the annual ses.sion of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago In December 
the house of delegates adopted a resolution 
Instructing “the board of trustees and the 
council on medical service and public rela¬ 
tions to proceed as promptly as possible with 
the development of a specific national health 
program, with emphasis on the Nation-wide 
organization of locally administered pre¬ 
payment medical plans sponsored by medical 
societies.’’ 

At a series of meetings held in Chicago be¬ 
ginning February 13 the board of trustees 
and the council on medical service completed 
con.sidcrations which made possible a long 
step toward, protecting the American people 
against the costs of sickness. 

The fundamental step in the development 
of this plan was the establishment of stand¬ 
ards of acceptance for medical care plana 
which have the approval of the council on 
medical service of the American Medical 
Association. Any plan which meets the 
standards of the council will bo entitled to 
display the seal of acceptance of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association on its policies and 
on all of Its announcements and promo¬ 
tional material. In order to qualify for ac¬ 
ceptance, the prepayment plan must have 
the approval of the State or county medical 
society In the area in which it operates. 
The medical profession in the area must as¬ 
sume responsibility for the medical services 
included In the benefits. Plans must pro¬ 
vide free choice of a qualified doctor of med¬ 
icine and maintain the personal, confiden¬ 
tial relationship between patient and physi¬ 
cian. The plans must be organized and op¬ 
erated to provide the greatest possible bene¬ 
fits In medical care to the subscriber. 

Medical care plans may be in terms of 
either cash indemnity or service units, with 
the understanding that benefits paid In cash 
are to be used to assist in paying the costs 
incurred for medical service. The standards 
also Include provisions relative to the actu¬ 
arial data that are required, systems of ac¬ 
counting, supervision by appropriate State 
authorities, and periodic checking and re¬ 
porting of the progress of the plan to the 
council. 

Coincidentally with the announcement of 
these standards of acceptance there was or¬ 
ganized, as a voluntary federation, an organ¬ 
ization known as Associated Medical Care 
Plans, Inc. This Independent association 
will Include as members all plans that meet 
the minimum standard of the council on 
medical service of the American Medical 
Association. The Associated Medical Cure 
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Plans will undertake to establish coordina¬ 
tion and reciprocity among all of these plans 
to permit transference of subscribers from 
one plan to another and use of the benefits 
in any State in which a subscriber happens 
to be located. Under this method great in¬ 
dustrial organizations with plants in vari¬ 
ous portions of the United States will be 
able to secure coverage for all their em¬ 
ployees. Moreover, it will be possible for the 
Veterans’ Administration, welfare and in¬ 
dustrial groups, and Government agencies 
to provide coverage for the people in any 
given area through a system of national en¬ 
rollment. In addition the Associated Medi¬ 
cal Care Plans, Inc., will imdertake research 
and the compilation of statistics on medi¬ 
cal care, provide consultation and informa¬ 
tion services based on the records of existing 
plans, end engage In a great campaign of 
public education as to the medical service 
plan movement under the auspices of State 
and county medical societies. 

The board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association also announced establish¬ 
ment of a division of prepayment medical- 
care plans with a director and a staff who 
will administer the activities related to the 
promotion and development of medical-care 
plans in all the States. 

In announcing these proposals for a Na¬ 
tion-wide provision of sickness insurance on 
a mutual nonprofit basis, the board also pre¬ 
sented a complete health program with 10 
points, which Include the development of 
services in the field of preventive medicine, 
maternal and child health, voluntary pre¬ 
payment plans for protection against the 
costs of sickness, compensation for loss of 
wages due to illnc.ss, the care of the veteran 
and the development of a high standard of 
housing, nutrition, clothing, and recreation. 

The American Medical Association last 
June through its board of trustees and coun¬ 
cil on medical service announced a 14-point 
program to improve the health and medical- 
cure situation in the United States. In Oc¬ 
tober 1945 the Interpretation of these 14 
points and methods of Implementation were 
adopted by the council on medical service. 
In December 1945 the house of delegates ap¬ 
proved the whole program, suggested its re¬ 
arrangement, and directed tlie board of 
trustees to keep the program constantly up 
to date so that it w’lll stay at least even 
with and, if possible, a step ahead of the 
needs of the public. 

With this ill mind the board of trustees has 
adopted a restatement of the 14-point pro¬ 
gram, which clarifies still further the posi¬ 
tion of the American Medical Association on 
Borne of these points and brings into the 
program moi*e definitely maternal and child 
welfare, medical research, the medical care 
of the veteran and the part to be played by 
the voluntary health agencies. 

This restatement follows: 

•‘NATIONAL HEALTH PROCRAM OF THE AMET.ICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

“1. The American Medical Association 
urges a minimum standard of uutrllion, 
housing, clothing, and recreation a.s funda¬ 
mental to good health and as an objective 
to be achieved in any suitable health pro¬ 
gram The responsibility for attainment of 
this standard should be placed as far as pos¬ 
sible on the individual, but the application 
of community effort, compatible with the 
maintenance of free enterprise, should be 
encouraged W'lth governmental aid where 
needed. 

•*2. The provision of preventive medical 
services through professionally competent 
health departments with sufficient staff and 
equipment to meet community needs is rec¬ 
ognized as essential In a health program. 
T^ie principle of Federal aid through provl- 
Blon of funds or personnel is recognized with 
the understanding that local areas shall con¬ 
trol their own agencies as has been estab¬ 


lished In the field of education. Health de¬ 
partments should not assume the care ol 
the sick as a function, since administration 
of medical care under such auspices tends to 
a deterioration In the quality of the service 
rendered. Medical care to those unable to 
provide for themselves is best administered 
by local and private agencies with the aid 
of public funds when needed. This program 
for national health should include the ad¬ 
ministration of medical care, including hos¬ 
pitalization to all those needing it but un¬ 
able to pay, such medical care to be provided 
preferably by a physician of the patient’s 
choice with funds provided by local agen¬ 
cies with the assistance of Federal funds 
when necessary. 

“3. The procedures established by modern 
medicine for advice to the prospective mother 
and for adequate care in childbirth should 
be made available to all at a price that they 
can afford to pay. When local funds are 
lacking for the care of those unable to pay. 
Federal aid should be supplied WKh the 
funds administered through local or State 
agencies. 

“4. The child should have throughout In¬ 
fancy proper attention. Including scientific 
nutrition, immunization against preventable 
disease, and other services Included in in¬ 
fant welfare. Such services are best sup¬ 
plied by personal contact between the mother 
and the individual physician but may be 
provided through child care and infant wel¬ 
fare stations administered under local aus¬ 
pices with support by tax funds whenever 
the need can be shown. 

“6. The provision of health and diagnos¬ 
tic centers and hospitals necessary to com¬ 
munity needs is an essential of good medical 
care. Such facilities are preferably supplied 
by local agencies, including the community, 
church, and trade agencies which have been 
responsible for the fine development of fa¬ 
cilities for medical care In most American 
communities up to this time. Where such 
facilities are unavailable and cannot be sup¬ 
plied through local or State agencies, the 
Federal Government may aid, preferably un¬ 
der a plan which requires that the nerd 
be shown and that the community prove 
its ability to maintain such institutions once 
they are established (Hill-Burton bill). 

"6. A program for medical care within the 
American system of individual Initiative and 
freedom of enterprise includes the establish¬ 
ment of voluntary nonprofit prepayment 
plans for the costs of hospitalization (such 
as the Blue Cross plans) and voluntary non¬ 
profit prepayment plans for medical care 
(such as those developed by many State and 
county medical societies). The principles 
of such Insurance contracts should be ac¬ 
ceptable to the council on medical service 
of the American Medical Association and to 
the authoritative bodies of State medical 
associations. The evolution of voluntary pre¬ 
payment insurance against the costs of sick¬ 
ness admits also the utilization of private 
sickness Insurance plans which comply with 
State regulatory statutes and meet the stand¬ 
ards of the council on medical service of the 
American Medical Association. 

"7. A program for national health should 
include the administration of medical care. 
Including hospitalization, to all veterans, 
such medical care to be provided preferably 
by a physician of the veteran’s choice, with 
payment by the Veterans’ Administration 
through a plan mutually agreed on between 
the State medical association and the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration. 

•'8. Research for the advancement of med¬ 
ical science Is fundamental In any national 
health program. The inclusion of medical 
research in a national science foundation, 
such as proposed in pending Federal legis¬ 
lation. Is endorsed. 

“9. The services rendered by volunteer 
philanthropic health agencies such as the 
American Cancer Society, the National Tu¬ 
berculosis Association, the National Founda- 
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tion for Infantile Paralsrsis. Inc., and by pbll- 
anthroulc agencies, such as the Common¬ 
wealth Fund and the Rockefeller Foundation 
and similar bodies, have been of vast benefit 
to the American people and are a natural 
outgrowth of the system of free enterprise 
and democracy that prevail in the United 
States. Their participation in a national 
health program should be encouraged, and 
the growth of such agencies when properly 
administered should be commended. 

”10. P\mdamental to the promotion of the 
public health and alleviation of illness are 
widespread education in the field of health 
and the widest possible dissemination of in¬ 
formation regarding the prevention of disease 
and its treatment by authoritative agencies. 
Health education should be considered a 
necessary function of all departments of pub¬ 
lic health, medical associations, and school 
authorities.” 

During the coming weeks the Council on 
Medical Service will announce the activities 
that will be followed toward promoting the 
prepayment medical-care plan and also the 
standards of acceptance that have been de¬ 
veloped for such plans. The division of pre¬ 
payment medical-care plans In the head¬ 
quarters office will soon be active in aiding 
the development of plans In areas which do 
not now have them and in coordinating 
existing plans. 

The policies of the association as expressed 
in the national health program may well 
suggest to legislators in the Senate and in the 
House the point of view of the medical pro¬ 
fession as to the part that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment can play in extending necessary 
medical services to those who do not now 
have them. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. February 26. 1946 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I wi.sh to include a statement 
which I made before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations last Friday, February 22, 1946. in 
which I stressed again the need for the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Senator Hatch pre.sided at the hearing, 
the proceedings of which follow: 

Senator Hatch. Congressman Rab^ut, It is 
a pleasure to have you with m this nftrrnoon. 
For the purpose of the record, will you eta to 
your full name and the district which you 
represent? 

Representative Rabatit. Senator Hatch, my 
name is Louis C. Habaut. I am a Member 
of Congress from Grosse Pointe, Mieh. My 
district includes a good part oi Detroit. 

I am very happy to come here today to 
lend my voice to this most worthy prrpo.sJ- 
tlon. I am happy to sec here Senator 
Hatch, our colleague, who came to Detroit 
and did much to convince the citizens of our 
area of the worthiness of the 8t. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

Senator Hatch. 1 may say. Congressman 
Rabaut, as you know, that with all the busi¬ 
ness around the Capitol here, the other mem¬ 
bers of the subcommittee are not here be¬ 
cause they are all engaged in other commit¬ 
tee work this afternoon. It is Just impos¬ 
sible to be in two places at the same time. 
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Representative Rabaut. I am very happy to 
talk with the cream of the crop. 

Senator Hatch. Oh! We thank you. air. 
We understand how your represent your dis¬ 
trict in Congress. 

Representative Rabaut. I, too, am chairman 
of a Subcommittee on Appropriations, and 
sometimes I sit alone. But for that reason 
the witnesses receive no less accord. But I 
shall get Into my statement. 

THE TASK AHEAD—UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES FOR 
THE COMMON GOOD 

Today, as in other momentous periods in 
American history, our Nation is faced with a 
new challenge to make a democracy work 
through the voluntary cooperation of its cit¬ 
izens. In the war that has Just ended, we 
were able to mobilize our resources of labor, 
capital, and management through the limit¬ 
less InlUutive of our people. The task that 
we face in the postwar world calls for the 
mobilization of our resources in men. ma¬ 
chines. and money to achieve, fo^ the hap¬ 
piness of our people In peacetime, produc¬ 
tion. and employment as great as that 
achieved for the destructive purposes of war. 
The achievement of this peacetime objective 
will be an even harder task, for it must and 
should be accomplished through voluntary 
democratic processes rather than througli 
wartime measures of compulsion. 

The elements of prosperity after the war 
consist of full production, full employment, 
the fullest development of our natural re¬ 
sources, and unhindered exchange of goods 
and services between nations. The main ef¬ 
fort must be made by private individuals and 
firms to create wealtli through the common 
effort of workers, capital, and management. 
It should be a basic objective of our Gov¬ 
ernment to create the environment In which 
our private citizens can exercise their ini¬ 
tiative to the fullest for the acc*omplishment 
of this result. 

There are many undertakings which will 
contribute to the creation of jobs and op¬ 
portunities which our people must under¬ 
take through their Government, by dem¬ 
ocratic means. An outstanding example of 
such an undertaking—one which will create 
new opportunities for manufacturing and 
trade—Is the Great Lakes-St Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project. Legislation con¬ 
cerning this project Is now before the Con¬ 
gress. 

The joint resolution, which was Introduced 
In both Houses of the Congress on October 
2 and is known as the Barkley-Sabath bill, 
provides for approval of an agreement en¬ 
tered into between the United States and 
Canada on March 19. 1941, to develop jointly 
the navigation and power resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

The fact that International boundary 
waters are Involved, properly brings this 
development within the scope of the Federal 
Government. It Is not a violation of the 
principle of private enterprise to Insist that 
the Federal Government undertake this proj¬ 
ect for the benefit of the people. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE PRO.TECT—A CHALLENGE TO 
OUR NATIONAL GENIUS 

Let me briefly state what this project Is. 
what it will accomplish for our people, and 
what efforts have been made and are being 
made to bring about Its approval and con¬ 
struction. 

We who have lived on the shores of the 
Great Lakes and Its connecting waters have 
enjoyed the benefits of cheap water transpor¬ 
tation over a distance of 1,200 miles from 
Duluth, Minn., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. It Is 
correct to state that the agricultural and 
industrial enterprises of the mid-continent 
of America owe their existence to a large 
extent to cheap water transportation on 
these land-locksd seas. We have been handi¬ 
capped, however, by not having direct access 
to world markets In low-cost, deep-draft, 
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ocean-going vessels. There is a stretch of 
113 miles between Ogdensburg. N. Y.. and 
Montreal. Canada, on the St. Lawrence River, 
where a series of rapids prevents large cargo 
vessels from entering the Great liRkes. One 
of the major purposes of the St. Lawrence 
project is to build dams and canals along 
this stretch of the St. Lawrence, with the 
locks necessary to permit ocean-going vessels 
to travel from Great Lakes ports, such as 
Buffalo. Cleveland. Toledo, Detroit. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Duluth to foreign ports. It 
is the aim. also, to enable deep-draft ships 
to travel between these Inland cities and 
Boston, New York, and other coastal cities 
In the United States. 

These locks and canal.*! will be located at 
the International Rapids section of nortijern 
New York, at the Soulanges Rapids In the 
Province of Quebec, and at points near the 
site of the Beauharnols power station and 
the city of Montreal at the LaChlne Rapids. 

The Niagara River and Niagara Falls be¬ 
tween Lake Erie and I.ake Ontario are already 
bypassed by the Welland Canal, which was 
completed in 1932 at the expense of the 
Canadian Government. This canal, as well 
as the MacArthur lock at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
have the same dimensions as the proposed 
St. Lawrence locks and canals. They will 
form a part of the completed seaway. 

In addition to bringing ocean-going ves¬ 
sels Into the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
project, as provided by the agreement of 
March 19. IMl. between the United State.*} 
and Canada, contemplates the construction 
of a power dam at the International Rapids, 
near Massena, N. Y. This generating plant 
will have a total capacity of 24200.000 horse¬ 
power, with an annual average output of 
13.000,000.000 kilowatt hours. This amount 
of electricity, which will be obtained from 
one dam. is greater than the total amount of 
electricity produced in 1941 by all of the 
TVA dams together, and is three times as 
great as the celebrated Dnieper power project 
in Russia. 

This power will be divided equally between 
the United States and Canada, with appro¬ 
priate adjustments of costs between the two 
countries. Provision is made in the pending 
Barkley-Sabath bill to have public admin¬ 
istration of this power by the State of New 
York, with the condition that the Interests 
of other neighboring States will be protected. 
Thus, the people of Vermont. New Hamp¬ 
shire. Massachusetts, and Connecticut, as well 
as the 13,000.000 people in New York State, 
can benefit through low-cost power supplied 
from the St. Lawrence River. 

In the Middle West, our Interest, of course, 
' Is essentially in the seaw’oy. I mention the 
power project because It has a direct bear¬ 
ing upon the seaway, insofar as the users 
of power will assume and pay for a substan¬ 
tial portion of the cost of the project. To 
the extent that the power will be a self- 
liquidating part of the project, this contri¬ 
bution will reduce the total cost of the 
seaway. 

As an engineering enterprise, this project 
Is even more challenging than Grand Coulee 
on the Columbia River. As an economic 
undertaking, it is as promising of great bene¬ 
fits as TVA and the Panama Canal combined. 

IT IS READY—LET'S TURN A SPADE AND BUILD IT 

The St. Lawrence project has been re- 
]>eatedly surveyed and studied from the 
point of view of both engineering and eco¬ 
nomic feasibility ever since 1895. The right 
to utilize the waters of the St. Lawrence 
River has been a public Issue ever since 
1806, when private groups became Interested 
In developing power. Public Interest in its 
development has been constant since the ad¬ 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson in the First 
World War. 

Not only is the project deemed feasible 
from an engineering point of view by emi¬ 
nent International engineers, but the blue¬ 


prints for its coustrucUon have already been 
prepared. Today the St. Lawrence project 
stands as one of the few projects in the Na¬ 
tion ready to be put into construction as 
soon as the United States Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament approve It. This is on 
important consideration, because the St. 
Lawrence project can be ready to provide 
useful and productive jobs lor many of our 
boys as they return from overseas. 

FROM BLUEPRINT TO BULLDOZERS 

Over a period of five deeades, numerous 
studies and reports have been presented by 
the International Joint Commission and es¬ 
pecially appointed Canadian-American joint 
boards of engineers. The most extensive and 
definite studies were those of 1920. 1926, and 
1941. 

The economic phases of the St. Lawrence 
project have also been thoroughly canvassed 
by the International .Tcjint Commission in 
1920. by the Department of Commerce under 
Herbert Hoover In 1926. by the Interdepart¬ 
mental Board of 1934, and the most defini¬ 
tive study of all. by the Department of Com¬ 
merce under Jesse Jones in 1941 Tliese 
studies conclusively prove that the naviga¬ 
tion. as well a.s the power phase of the St. 
Lawrence project, will be of great national 
benefit 

On the diplomatic front the first official 
steps, looking toward Initiation of action by 
Canada and the United States for the con¬ 
struction of a deep waterway were under¬ 
taken 30 years ago. Interrupted by the First 
World War, it was not until 1919 that the 
International Joint Commission, establi.shed 
under the boundary waters treaty of 1909, 
started extensive inquiry throughout the 
rountry. The Commission reported favorably 
on the project in 1921. 

In the administrations of President 
Coolidge and President Hoover, the issue was 
kept alive, and finally President Hoover suc¬ 
ceeded in concluding a treaty with the 
Canadian Government. This treaty was sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate In November 1932. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee held ex¬ 
tensive hearing.s from November 1932 to 
February 1933. An overwhelming majority 
of the committee recommended the approval 
of the treaty. 

Through various parliamentary tactics the 
opposition succeeded in delaying a vote on 
the project for over a year, until March 1934, 
when a majority of the Senators voted for 
r.atlflcatlon. but the treaty did not receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote. 

The opposition then, as now, came from 
the port cities of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and from the eastern railroads and 
utilities, using, of course, their affiliations in 
other parts of the country. It was a tragedy 
that the project was not constructed during 
the depression decade of 1930 so that it would 
have been ready when the national emer¬ 
gency arose in 1940. 

It was not until March 1941 that a new 
agreement was signed, at a lime when the 
country was already upon the threshold of 
war. By that time it had already become 
obvious that all the arguments against the 
project in 1933 and 1934 had proved ground¬ 
less, that we were faced with a transporta¬ 
tion shortage and deficiency of power to meet 
the demands of war. In the course of the 
extensive hearings held by the Houae Com¬ 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors during the 
summer of 1941, even the opposition ad¬ 
mitted that the project would have been of 
substantial advantage to the defense pro¬ 
gram If it had been authorized m 1934 and 
constructed In the intervening period. 

Practically the whole Cabinet and most of 
the principal officials of defense agencies ap¬ 
peared before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors urging immediate construction 
of the 8t. Lawrence project us a national 
measure of first importance. Among those 
who endorsed the project were Secretary of 
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War Henry Stimson, Secretary of Navy Prank 
Kncx, War Production Director William 
Knudsen. Deputy Chief of United States En¬ 
gineers MaJ. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, and 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones. 

Two weeks later this country was plunged 
into war. It was not possible, therefore, to 
undertake this great project. Fortunately, 
President Roosevelt had the foresight to au¬ 
thorize the United States Corps of Engineers 
to prepare the engineering designs The 
blueprints arc ready. The country is now 
waiting for Congress to act. Let us give the 
Army engineers the green light so that they 
can convert the blueprints into cement and 
mortar. Let us get out of the way of our men 
and machines so that the returning veterans 
and war workers and the surplus steam 
shovels and bulldozers can get to work on the 
greatest construction job in the world. 

XriE BARKI.EY-SASATH RESOLUTION POINTS THE 
WAY 

Joint resolutions have been introduced by 
Majority Leader Barkley in the Senate and 
by Judge Sabatii and my colleague Congress¬ 
man Dincell In the House These measures 
have bipartisan support and represent the ef¬ 
fort of this Government to fulfill the obliga¬ 
tions entered into by signing the Canadlan- 
Amerlcan Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
agreement of March 19, 1941. 

President Truman in his message to the 
Congress on October 3 urged speedy enact¬ 
ment of this legislation so that work may 
start at the earliest possible time. He pointed 
out that the development of similar water 
resources had shortened the war by many 
months—even years, and saved countless 
American lives. The atomic bomb itself 
which did so much to end the war with Japan 
was made possible to a large extent by util¬ 
ization of a large amount of electricity from 
the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers. He said 
also: 

“The St, Lawrence seaway will make It 
possible to utilize our war-expanded factories 
and shipping facilities in the development of 
international economic cooperation and en¬ 
larging world commerce. New and increas¬ 
ing opportunities for production and employ¬ 
ment by piivate enterprise can be expected 
from this cheap water transportation.” 

The power resources of the St. Lawrence 
River will be available for distribution within 
a radius of 300 miles. This will include most 
of New York State and New England. Presi¬ 
dent Truman said: “By development of our 
natural water-power resources, we can look 
forward with certainty to greater use of elec¬ 
tricity in the home, in the factory, and on 
the farm. • ♦ * This will mean more 

jobs, more income, and a higher standard of 
living.” 

When President Roosevelt said these things 
the opposition immediately jumped up and 
said this Is “Roosevelt’s pet project” and 
shouted Just another boondoggle, or another 
TVA. Tills was the theme song lor 10 years 
whenever the subject was brought up in spite 
of the fact that President Coolidge as early 
as 1923 considered this project and I quote; 
“A capital investment which will be repro¬ 
ductive, as evinced by the marked increase 
In revenue from the Panama Canal. Upon 
these projects de^iends much future Indus¬ 
trial and agricultural progress.” 

And when Herbert Hoover signed the 
Canadian-American Treaty of 1932, he said: 

“The signing of the Great Lakes-St. Law¬ 
rence Waterway Treaty marks another step 
forward in this, the greatest internal im¬ 
provement yet undertaken on the North 
American Continent.” 

Then he continued: 

“Its completion will have a profoundly 
favorable effect upon the development of 
agriculture and Industry throughout the 
Midwest. The large byproduct of power will 
benefit the Northeast. • • • The project 

Is of first importance to the whole continent.” 


AN ALL-AMERICAN JOB 

This is not a New Deal, nor a Democratic, 
nor a Republican project. It Is an American 
job: the greatest constructive project of the 
continent. The United States and Canada 
should be proud to undertake it. It is a 
project that belongs to the whole of North 
America. And President Truman In strongly 
endorsing the subject is not speaking for 
any one section of the country, for Mis¬ 
souri. Michigan, Massachusetts, New York, or 
any other single part. He is speaking for 
the whole of the United States of America 
when he says: 

“One of the great constructive projects of 
the North American Continent, in fact, one 
of the great projects of the world, which was 
delayed by the exigencies of war, is the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

“For 50 years the United States and Canada 
under both Republican and Democratic ad¬ 
ministrations. under Liberal and Conserva¬ 
tive governments, have envisioned the devel¬ 
opment of the project together, as a joint 
enterprise. 

“Every engineering investigation during 
the past 60 years, every economic study in the 
past 25 years, has found the project feasible 
and economically desirable. The case has 
been proved; the plans are ready.” 

this is what we get 

Let me summarize briefly the things that 
this great project will do for our country: 

1. Through the supply of cheap electricity, 
it will help the development of new Indus¬ 
tries In New York and New England States, 
thereby providing employment, purchasing 
power, and a higher standard of living to 
almost a quarter of the population of the 
United States, which gives th-^ best market 
for the products of the rest of the country. 

2. It will provide low-cost, deep-water 
transportation from the farms and facto¬ 
ries of the Middle West to the markets of 
the world. 

3. It will bring the States bordering Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario nearer 
to Europe by water in comparison with pres¬ 
ent routes via the north Atlantic ports. 

4. It will bring cheap water transportation 
to and from the Great Lakes cities and the 
Atlantic. Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

6. It will reduce other land transportation 
costs competitively, thereby increasing total 
traffic for both rail and water carriers. 

6. As a result of greater industrial activity 
and greater transportation service, it will 
increase the market for coal. 

7. It will protect the steel Industry in the 
Great Lakes area against the possibility of 
obsolescence due to exhauetion of iron ore 
reserves in the Lake Superior region. 

8. It will generally tend to check monop¬ 
oly and to induce lower prices of products 
produced and consumed in the Middle West 
as well a.s on the Atlantic coast with the 
result that the public t/lU be able to buy 
more and industries will expand production 
and will have more jobs to give. 

No other country in the world would hesi¬ 
tate to develop such a great resource. Soon 
wo shall have to decide in the Congress the 
amount of financial aid we must give to 
other countries and the sums will be large. 
A substantial part of those sums will be 
spent abroad In the development of just such 
projects as the St. Lawrence. On the rivers 
of Europe and Asia, on the Danube, the Volga, 
the Yangtze, and many other streams of the 
world. American money and technology will 
be used to develop waterways and power. 
And we must admit it is the best kind of use 
to which they can put their available man¬ 
power and the resources they borrow from 
us, for the improvement of the standard of 
living of those people is our best chance of 
peace In the future. 

But we would be willfully deficient in fore¬ 
sight if we gave our resources to the de¬ 
velopment of rivers In other countries, while 


we declined to take advantage of our great 
opportunities on this continent. The chance 
of survival In a world 111 at ease Is through 
the development of our natural resources, 
out manpower, and our technology to the 
utmost. 

let us all pull for the u. 8. a. 

In the many years that I have been in 
Congress, I have supported projects far away 
from my home State. I have voted for TVA, 
I have voted for the Columbia River de¬ 
velopment, I have voted for Improvements In 
California, Texas, Alabama, Ceorgin. New 
York, Michigan—all over the country, be¬ 
cause I felt that this is all my country, just 
as it is yours, and any improvement in any 
part of it is a national asset which we should 
all cherish without Bectlonalism. 

I appeal to my colleagues in Congress to 
support this great undertaking which has 
been proposed by both Democratic and Re¬ 
publican aclminlstrations for over 20 years. 
When the St. Lawrence seaway Is completed 
and in use, we shall be proud that we had 
a part In creating one of the greatest projects 
built by mankind. 

Senator Hatch. You know, during the 
years of my life spent In the practice of law. 
In the trial of cases I always liked to conclude 
a case, espr jlally if the jury was going out 
over the week end, with one strong witness. 
I think you were well chosen by the pro¬ 
ponents of this resolution to close their case 
this afternoon. 


General Anders Gives Lie to Soviet 
Accusations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN E. O^KONSKl 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to include an article printed 
in the New York Times on February 18, 
1946. It is an interview with Gen. 
Wladyslaw Anders, the heroic leader of 
the Second Polish Corps, which covered 
itself with glory during the Italian cam¬ 
paign and won the praise of all the free 
world when it stormed the slopes of 
Monte Cassino. General Anders and his 
soldiers—our undaunted allies—were re¬ 
cently chosen by Soviet Russia and its 
Polish quislings, such as the notorious 
Oscar Lange, the so-called Ambassador 
of Poland in this country, for a target of 
vicious attacks. 

Here is the answer of a brave soldier— 
not a quisling, like the so-callcd Am¬ 
bassador Lange: 

General Anders Scorns Russian Charge 
That Poles in Italy Menace Peace—Puts 
Number op Troops at 107,000, Says They 
Get Along Well With Italians and Notes 
That They Fought for Freedom 
Rome, February 17.—Gen. Wladyslaw An¬ 
ders, commanding the Polish forces here, ridi¬ 
culed Russia’s charges that his army was 
a menace to world peace, and he declared 
in an interview here today that Poland was 
helpless In the Russian grip. His people are 
ready to return to Poland, he said, “when 
Poland is free and ruled by’Poles.” But not 
before. 

Opposing the idea that the Allies might 
ship them to Poland willy-nilly, to be dealt 
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With as the Warsaw Oovomment saw fit. 
General Anders said: 

••We want to be free In Poland Just as 
Americans are In America and the English 
In England." 

Scoffing at the Russian accusation in the 
United Nation Security Council that Polish 
troops here are "a possible future threat to 
peace” and are ••aggressive and ostensibly 
threatening." he asked: 

•‘I wonder who Is preparing for war? The 
107,000 Poles of the Second Corps or the 
millions of Russian .? Is it one Polish corps 
of eight brigades, scattered from Udine to 
Gallipoli (in the extreme south of Italy), 
that is a danger to the world or Is preparing 
for war?” 

CITES WOnX OF TROOPD 

General Anders said many of his troops 
were required to serve only on alternate days 
and that 10,000 of them had been detach^ 
for study in civilian schools. 

•'How could maneuvers be carried out with 
troops on such short notice?” he asked. He 
said the troops were occupied chiefly with 
guarding stores and maintaining bases. 

There are 1.000.000 Russians in Poland 
either In jPolish uniform, in ostensibly Polish 
units or dressed as civilians. General Andera 
said, all there on the pretext that they are 
necessary to help the Government keep order. 

Asked about the accusation that he or¬ 
ganized or directed a terrorist organization 
against the Warsaw Government, General 
Anders said, "That is Idiotic.” 

Speaking excellent French, General An* 
ders expressed himself qultely and calmly but 
with force and with evident deep feeling. 

•'Does any real Pole want any more Polish 
blood to flow?” He asked. "We have been 
accused by the Warsaw Government of drop¬ 
ping weupon.s and ammunition fiom the air 
to terrorists in Poland. If anybody did that 
It would not be us because even If you 
suppose we wished to do It we have no air¬ 
craft. The charge is ridiculous.” 

When it was .•suggested that some compro¬ 
mise must be found to allow their return 
home. General Anders said: 

“Compromise depends on politicians. I am 
a soldier, but I know the answer must be 
found in Moscow, not Warsaw. Three- 
fourths of those directing Poland now are 
Russian citizens, not Poles. 

“We do not want to stay somewhere else. 
We w^ant to return to Poland—when Poland 
is free and ruled by Poles. We ask only, as 
I said, to be free in Poland as Americans are 
in America ” 

RELATIONS WITH ITAUANS 

General Anders said that in addition to 
his forces totaling 107.000 there were prob¬ 
ably ten or fifteen thousand civilian Poles 
scattered through Italy and the Middle East 
who were unwilling to return under present 
conditions. Of foreign reports mentioned 
here that Poles were causing trouble in Italy 
with the Italians, particularly Italian Com¬ 
munists. he said relations were excellent and 
that any occasional quarrels were Individual 
disputes. He accused some of the Commu¬ 
nists of trying to provoke trouble, but he 
said the best proof of the general attitude 
was that in Ancona, where he has his head¬ 
quarters. the local government was headed 
by a Communist but It had made him hon¬ 
orary citizen. 

The same is true in Bologna, where the 
mayor and deputy mayor are also Commu¬ 
nists, he continued. The Fifth Polish Divi¬ 
sion at Forll has Just received a "flag of 
honor** from the Communist mayor there, 
he added. 

**My men have strict orders not to mix in 
politics and offenders are severely punished,** 
said the general. “They are free to read any 
propaganda they wish from the Warsaw 
Government, and every man is completely 
free to leave if he wishes.** 


Re said a total of 15.000 of his troops had 
returned to Poland but that many had made 
their way back to Italy after seeing the sit¬ 
uation in Poland, although the return was 
extremely difficult. 

General Anders declared that there was 
a false impression abroad that his people 
represented the middle class or wealthy land 
owners. 


Child Care 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include an 
editorial from the Washington Post, 
dated February 20.1946, on child care, as 
follows : 

CHILD CARE 

The closing of child-care centers in the 
District will work a severe hardship—and a 
wholly senseless one—^upon the mothers and 
the children who have made use of them 
during the war. The centers are now 
financed under a Federal Works Agency fund 
which will expire at the end of this month. 
A mother's committee on child care has peti¬ 
tioned the District Commissioners to seek a 
deficiency appropriation with which to keep 
the centers in operation for the balance of 
this fiscal year, that Is. until June 30, And 
they have presented a constructive, practical 
proposal for the payment of operation costs 
by those who can afford to do so—public 
funds to be supplied only to enable the 
attendance of children whose mothers cannot 
pay. But the Commissioners have rejected 
this proposal out of hand, without affording 
the mothers even a public 'hearing. They 
have rejected it. moreover, for as silly a set 
of reasons as has ever been put on record by 
a public body. 

The Commissioners are reported to have 
objected to the proposal on the ground that 
It would amount to u State subsidy to moth¬ 
ers to leave their children for the day and go 
to work. The Nas.. view that women sliould 
be confined to Klrche, Kinder. Kueebe 
seems to have found exponents over here. 
Commissioner Guy Mason, with what seems 
to us shocking obtuseness II not callousness, 
told reporters that any mothers who, by 
working, would be tbe sole support ol their 
children, could stay home and apply for the 
program of aid to dependent children—which 
would allow an average monthly grant of 
$65.67. Tliat these centers have social utility 
in themselves and afford advantages to the 
children as well as to their mothers does not 
seem even to have entered the consideration 
of the Commissioners. 

The children themselves are greatly bene¬ 
fited by the experience of association with 
other children and by the constructive guid¬ 
ance of teachers skilled in child care. The 
time spent Ir these centers no more deprives 
them of the advantages of home life than the 
time spent by older children in the public 
schools. We believe, indeed, that tbe child¬ 
care program should eventui lly be made a 
regular part of the public-school system on 
a voluntary basis. We shr Id have healthier 
and better-developed children as a result. 
But in an> case the limited child-care pro¬ 
gram now in operation should be continued 
as a matter of urgent need. The mothers 
desiring it deserve at the very least an open 
hearing on the part of the Commissioners. 
It is apparent that the Commissioners have 
a good deal to laarn. 


A Little Fellow Writes to His President 


EXTENSION OP REMARBIS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. Mr. Tre- 
mon D. McDermott, a small businessman 
in Detroit, has written an open letter to 
the President. I feel that Mr McDermott 
is representative of thousands of others 
who, although inarticulate, arc seeking 
Icader.ship in these critical days and are 
turning to our Pre.sldent. 

In a Democratic administration they 
see the hope for a stable economy where 
in even the little fellow can liv^ in peace 
and prosper in accordance with his own 
efforts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I am including this letter, 
which speaks for itself. It first appeared 
in the Detroit Democratic News under 
date of February 22. 1946: 

Hon. Harry 8. Truman. 

President of the United States, 

The White House, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: 1 am just a little fel¬ 
low who can be just as fair as Benjamin F. 
Fair-less, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who wrote you a letter and 
published it as a full page advcrti.scmcnt m 
the Detroit newspapers recently during the 
early days of the big strike. 

I am just a little fellow, n small bUbtne.sb- 
man like you were in Kansas City before des¬ 
tiny picked you to save America in the great¬ 
est labor crisis of all time 

You. Mr. President, know what it means 
even to go broke In a little business: you 
know the heartaches and the headaches of nil 
the other little fellows in our country. 

As a little fellow. I buy and sell automo- 
blle.s, used cars and new ones vhen 1 ran get 
them. I live in Highland Park, a small com¬ 
munity in tbe big city ol Detroit, where peo¬ 
ple pray, take a shot now and then, and play 
poker; you know what I mean. We are doing 
more praying now than asking for college 
degrees. 

I am a little fellow too in politics. I hold a 
Job us a deputy court commissioner—just a 
little job. In court 1 am a nnnpartis.^n on 
the car lot I am a Democrat. I am chairman 
of the New Democracy Committee, .successor 
of the New Deal, declared dead by our l.ate 
President Roosevelt In one of his campaign 
speeches. We want to build the kind of a 
new democracy our boj’s fought fur over 
there. 

I, Mr, President, am still a little fellow: 
you, called by providence, have become a big 
fellow. But you, Mr. President, are still a 
little fellow tit heart. You arc still another 
one of all of us. We trust you. We are men 
and women of faith, great faith in God and 
country. 

'^he hot heads of big business and the hot 
pants of union labor, now in a finish life- 
and-dcath fight, turn to us little fellows lor 
sympathy and support. We little fellows are 
afraid of both the reactionaries and the radi¬ 
cals in both groups. 

But, Mr. President, we are not alrald of 
you. You are one of our school of thought, 
humanity first, promts second. Why do you 
not turn to us In this hour of peril. 

You have asked the American people lo 
unite for prosp-erlty. We nerd a little clari¬ 
fication. Let us be a little more specific on 
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Who shall unite and for whose prosperity. 
Kerosene and water do not mix. Neither do 
big shots and little shots. 

Why not appeal direct to us little fellows 
to unite for the good of all? 

The small steel maker, the small producer 
of food products, the small manufacturer, 
the small businessman, the independent¬ 
thinking little fellows of America believe in 
the good-nelghl or policy of cooperation and 
our country’s peaceful way of life. 

We little fellows here hi Detroit, sitting on 
the hottest seats in the world today, both 
Democrats and Republicans, appeal to you, 
Mr. President, to become the Commander In 
Chief of the little fellows of the Nation. 
May we suggest Mr. President, that you pass 
on the details of the mobilization to the Pat¬ 
man committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, the only friend, we believe, we have left 
in Congress. 

Giants, battling in the forest of doubt, re¬ 
verting to cave-man tactics will never drop 
the clubs, either for God or country. We 
little fellows, by united effort, can talk in the 
language of the savage:, overwhelm them 
both and tie them to the nearest tree. 

Who W'on the war? Tlie GI Joes. Who 
cun win the peace? The Joe Doakes. 

Respectfully yours. 

Tremon D. McDermoit. 


Senator Mead Opposes St. Lawrence 
Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUaE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following which is 
an address by Senator James M. Mead, 
of New York, delivered before the Labor 
and Industry Committee of New York 
State, covering the opposition to the St. 
Lawrence project, which meeting was 
held at New York City on February 25, 
ir46. In his address the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York clearly 
and forcefully sets forth the ba.ses of his 
objections to the proposed St. LawTence 
project. The address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, in the past you 
have heard from speakers who have repre¬ 
sented the views of labor, those who have 
spoken for the shipping, or the railroad in¬ 
terests, and from the point of view of the 
manufacturer. I desire to speak to you to¬ 
day from the viewpoint of the legislator who 
looks to the hearings, to the debates, and to 
the record for the facts and for the Justifica¬ 
tion of the proposals belore him for deter¬ 
mination. The record, to him, is like the 
testimony or the evidence befoi^e the Judge 
or the Jury. The legislator cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be intimately acquainted, from 
the point of view of experience, with the 
problems that affect each industry of the 
community he serves. But he can and must 
familiarize himself with the information 
that is presented to the legislative body to 
which he belongs. 

In the matter of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
the record is voluminous, of long standing 
and It has been presented to the National 
Legislature on several occasions. On July 18, 
1932, the Governments of the United States 
and Canada signed at Washington, the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, provid¬ 


ing for the construction of a 27-foot water¬ 
way. This treaty was referred to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and extensive 
hearings were held during 1933. After these 
hearings the treaty was reported favorably 
and considered on the floor of the Senate for 
a considerable period of time when it was 
finally voted upon. The treaty was rejected 
by the Senate in March of 1934 by a vote of 
46 to 42, and therefore not approved by the 
Senate because it lacked the necessary two- 
thirds vote. 

Next, an agreement was entered into be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada dated 
March 19, 1941. This agreement provided 
for the conclusion of the seaway and power 
project. Because it was submitted in the 
form of an agreement instead of a treaty, 
the matter was referred to the Senate Com¬ 
merce Committee in the Senate, but no ac¬ 
tion was taken by that committee on the 
agreement. 

On September 28, 1943 Senator Aiken in¬ 
troduced in the Senate (S. 1385), a bill to 
approve the agreement which was entered 
into on March 19, 1941. This bill was re¬ 
ferred to the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, and the committee held extensive 
hearings. The hearings were confined pri¬ 
marily to the constitutional Issue of whether 
the agreement should be submitted to the 
Senate for Its advice and consent to ratifica¬ 
tion as In the case of a treaty. Although no 
formal report was made by the committee, 
the committee was of the opinion that the 
matter properly constituted a treaty instead 
of un argument and that therefore it should 
be considered by the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee Instead of the Commerce 
Committee. However, an effort was made to 
bring about the approval of the 1941 agree¬ 
ment through an amendment from the floor 
of the Senate on a pending rivers and harbors 
bill. This amendment was defeated on De¬ 
cember 12. 1944 by a vote of 66 to 25 and thus 
the agreement was rejected. 

Now a further effort Is being made to 
secure the approval of the 1941 agreement 
by the introduction of Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 104, provision being made in this reso¬ 
lution for excepting from the approval of 
Congress certain articles of the 1941 agree¬ 
ment, and this resolution has been referred 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
where hearings are now under way. 

Last week the proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 104 were heard by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee while the op¬ 
ponents are being heard this week. 

While there arc two strongly supported 
sides to this vital and important question 
contained In the record, there is considerable 
evidence presented by reputable witnesses 
and from reliable sources Indicating that the 
seaway will adversely affect the railroads, the 
canal systems, especially the rail and water¬ 
ways of our State the great ports of Buffalo 
and Albany as well as the greatest of all 
ports, that of greater New York. There is 
evidence In the record that It will likewise 
leave a blight uix)n the communities of the 
southern Tier, those along our barge canal 
system and also those communities whose 
futures depend upon the big centers of pop¬ 
ulation that will be adversely affected by this 
legislation. 

Tliere is evidence In the record from the 
spokesmen of the shipping lines on our Great 
Lakes to the effect that their Industry will be 
crippled by the cheap competition of alien 
tramp steamers which will compete with 
them for available traffic. Not only will the 
fleets that ply the Great Lakes and those 
that navigate our barge canal system suffer 
from this competition, but the seamen who 
man these ships and whose wage standards 
and working conditions are In keeping with 
American standards and practices, will find 
themselves sharing their seasonal employ¬ 
ment with the underpaid and overworked 


seamen employed on foreign flag ships. There 
are to be found In the record also, statements 
made by representatives of the power au¬ 
thority of our State. There are likewise to 
be found, resolutions adopted by our legis¬ 
lative body memorializing the Congress on 
this subject. 

Many spokesmen have been heard who 
presented their views as to the position taken 
by our State on this vital question. It is 
my opinion that a fair and reasonable re¬ 
view of the entire record as It pertains to the 
policy which our State has adopted, will make 
it abundantly clear that the State, over the 
years, has favored the power project, while 
opposing the seaway. 

Naturally, there are to be found men in 
public office who favor the seaway, as well 
as those who are pronounced in their oppo¬ 
sition to it. But the State policy I have in 
mind is that which has received the approval 
of our legislative body when called upon to 
speak for the people, when resolutions con¬ 
cerning the seaway were before them for ac¬ 
tion. In the debates upon this question 
before the Senate of the United States In 
1934, the question of separating the power 
from the seaway was raised and It Is my 
opinion that if the separation had been 
agreed upon at that time It would, in the 
end, have unquestionably received the Sen¬ 
ate approval. 

In the hearings and debates on the legis¬ 
lation creating the power authority in our 
State, the question of power development 
was the one question that was emphasized. 
Because the record with reference to power 
development is clear, and because I have 
made my position known time and again In 
support of power development, I shall dis¬ 
cuss with you that portion of the measure 
which involves the question of transporta¬ 
tion. 

Under present circumstances we have a 
surplus of transportation In our State. Our 
systems of transportation, highways, air¬ 
ways, waterways, and railways, for the most 
part, radiate from the great port of New 
York to the principal cities and shipping 
points of our State and neighboring States. 
During the war when the air lines, barge 
canal lines, and highway transportation sys¬ 
tems were unable because of material, equip¬ 
ment, and manpower shortages, to make 
their fullest contribution to the carrying of 
our heavy wartime traffic, the great burden 
of the task was placed upon our railroads. 
You are all familiar with the situation. The 
Federal Government requisitioned the air¬ 
ships. Maritime workers, along with their 
ships and barges, were taken from the lakes 
and canals to duty elsewhere. Shortages of 
gasoline, tires, or automotive parts all had 
their effect upon wartime traffic problems. 
However, and with all the changes and re¬ 
strictions and shortages, our transportation 
systems, mainly the railroads, carried the un¬ 
usually heavy load of traffic throughout the 
days of the war. 

At times they piled up so much traffic 
along our ocejin ports that cargo ships were 
unable to carry the goods away, with the 
result that new storage depots and holding 
points had to be established to store freight 
while it was held up awaiting shipping fa¬ 
cilities. If our canal system had the ships 
and the manpower It could have carried 50 
percent more traffic than it did. If our 
highway systems had the material, the 
equipment, and the manpower they too 
would have taken some of the traffic carried 
by the rail lines. If we had the air lines 
and the plants to produce more airships 
the railroads’ task would have been lightened 
considerably. 

Today conditions are vastly different. The 
remarkable advances made in science and in 
engineering will make it possible for each 
system of transportation to carry an ever- 
increasing volume of freight and passenger 
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traffic. The railroads, with modern light¬ 
weight equipment, with Diesel-electric or 
steam turbines or electric locomotives, can 
haul from 20 to 30 percent more traffic than 
was the case before the war. Our air lines 
are expanding rapidly throughout the State 
and throughout the globe. New linos and 
additional schedules are being added at brief 
intervals to the existing system. Experts 
have predicted that there will be 500.000 
planes of all types In the air within the next 
10 years. The Federal Government con¬ 
structed thousands of airports during the 
war and they have alrendy authorized the 
expenditure of billions of dollars on new air¬ 
ports. to be constructed as rapidly as condi¬ 
tions permit. 

The volume of freight, of express, of 
mail, and of passengers that will travel by 
air will increase amazingly and continuously 
with each succeeding month. For the most 
part, these lines, whether they be intrastate, 
interstate, or international, radiate out of 
the great international metropolis of the 
world, the city of New York. The highway 
system, with magnificent through ways as well 
as four and even six-lane freight and pas¬ 
senger highways, will become a reality in the 
very near future. 

New. modern, palatial passenger buses arc 
being manufactured. Strong, powerlul, 
lightweight trucks are on the assembly lines 
and here again the Federal and the State 
governments have appropriated billions of 
dollars for the construction of highways 
throughout the country. Our highways will 
compete with every other system in these 
postwar days for their full share of the load. 

New York, of all the States, preserved its 
waterways. In fact, we even expanded and 
enlarged our canal system until today, and 
again radiating out of New York we have a 
barge-canal system connecting New York 
with Oswego on Lake Ontario and with Buf¬ 
falo on Lake Erie. In addition, we have a 
canal system between Albany and Montreal. 
From New York to Albany the system is a 
seaway capable of accommodating ocean¬ 
going vessels. 

The advances in the development of ships 
of all types urgently required for military 
purposes is one of the most constructive 
chapters of the Nation’s war-production ef¬ 
fort. Here, great progress is evident. Am¬ 
phibious boats, landing craft, and small 
sea-going cargo ships are to revolutionize 
shipping on our inland rivers and canals. 
Ships to carry cargo from Great Lake cities 
to the Atlantic seaboard ports, to Gulf ports, 
and even to foreign ports arc a reality now. 
These ships will very readily navigate the 
waters of the Great Lakes, the barge canal, 
and the Hudson River. Experts tell us that 
the LST-t)rpe of landing craft will take on 
and deliver cargo. Including truck trailers, 
with or without the convenience of docks 
and port facilities. This type of ship will 
reactivate our canal system and increase its 
carrying capacity tremendously. Amphibi¬ 
ous craft, we are told, will save time and 
costs where bridges and ferrys and long-dis¬ 
tance runs are required under present-day 
conditions. 

Proposals have already been made by an 
Albany transportation company for the pur¬ 
chase of surplus ships of these types. The 
Ford Motor Corp. is already equipped with 
cargo carriers capable of navigating the 
Lakes, the canals, and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Engineers employed in the designing of small 
ships tell us that we are on the threshold 
of the greatest advance in this field of trans¬ 
portation. 

With all these improvements in rail, air, 
land, and water transportation, we will 
double our maximum transportation carrying 
capacity within the next few years. With 
the coming of this intensified competition, 
with bigger power units, and lighter though 
stronger equipment, transportation costs 
will come down and all the traffic from the 


Great Lakes area will be carried to the sea, 
most of it to the Port of New York, more 
speedily, more economically, than ever before. 
Traffic will be carried over our State systems 
without that seasonal Interruption that will 
close the St. Lawrence solidly for 5 months 
In every year. When winter comes and we 
lay up part of our Inland fieet and use the 
rest perhaps In the Hudson, In the Sound, 
and in the coastwise trade, our rail, air, and 
highway systems, if financially sound and 
equipped with modern equipment, will cany 
the winter's traffic from the West Into the 
great Port of New York without difficulty. 

There are therefore two thoughts that 1 
would like to leave with you. One is the 
question of the character and the nature of 
the competition, the seaway will give to 
these existing systems of our State that now 
carry the traffic. The other is this—is it 
necessary for us, under present-day condi¬ 
tions. to bring in that outside competition or 
would It be better for us to give full play 
and encouragement to the vast expansion 
and Improvement In the systems that now 
serve our community and our State. If en¬ 
couraged they will siiend mlllluns on new 
equipment, if not, they will find them¬ 
selves where they were before the war. 

Congress has already authorized the ex¬ 
penditure of billions of our taxpayers’ dol¬ 
lars for Improvements In our airways, our 
highways, and our waterways—all of which 
will not only add Immensely to our traffic- 
carrying capacity, but will likewise present a 
problem in competition for our own railroads 
to meet. 

During the war. great reliance was placed 
upon the railroads of the country. They 
carried to the ports of embarkation our 
lighting men. their equipment, and their 
materiel. Without the railroads, we are told 
by our military leaders, we could not have 
won the war. The strain under which the 
railroads labored left their equipment and 
the roadbeds in need of repairs. They must 
rebuild their plant at great expense to them. 
While doing so they must continue to pay 
huge Bums in taxes to our State, our cities, 
and to every tiny hamlet through which they 
run. 

With the realization of our absolute de¬ 
pendence upon our railroads in time of na¬ 
tional emergency, we must maintain them, 
either through profitable operations or by 
means of Government subsidy. If the cream 
of the summer’s traffic Is taken from them 
and routed through the St. Lawrence, they 
will be left with the less profitable traffic of 
the winter season when the St. Lawrence is 
frozen over. If the tramp steamers of other 
nations are to bring into our Great Lakes 
ports British and Russian coal as ballast, 
then no longer will the railroads haul the 
profitable train loads of coal from our mines 
to our Great Lakes ports. If the seaway 
carries the remarkable tonnage its advocates 
prophecy for it, then the railroads along with 
the waterways and the highways of our State 
will suffer from this new competition. If the 
high standards that characterize employment 
on our systems were not at stake, the com¬ 
petition would not prove as threatening as it 
does. The compensating prophesies of the 
enthusiastic advocates of the seaway, which 
include the building of a great industrial 
empire along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
might be considered, if It were not foi^ the 
fact that the project will be closed down for 
6 months of the year, that we already have 
a surplus of shipping, and that science and 
engineering are about to give us new ma¬ 
terials and new equipment that will modify 
the practices of the past. There may come 
a time in the future when engineering ex¬ 
perts will be able to Justify the seaway, but 
at this critical Juncture of our history. In 
these hopeful days of reconstruction, with 
new methods, new plans, new systems to 
promote and to apply, I cannot give my sup¬ 
port to the seaway proposal In the pending 
measure. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wi.sh to include 
my radio broadcast put on the air over 
radio station WMAM, Marinette, Wis., 
February 24. 1946; WSOO, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., February 26, 1946; and to 
be broadcast over WDBC, Escanaba, 
Mich., February 27, 1946: 

Last Friday, on Washington’s Birthday, I 
introduced the following bill, H R S.'iSQ. and 
on which I have been assured by several 
members of the Military Affairs Committee, 
to which it was referred, 1 may hope to pet 
some early action. I want to read it to you 
at this time; 

“Be it enacted, etc.. That the people of the 
United States of America recognize that the 
officers and enlisted men of the armed forces 
of the United States, who were serving in the 
Philippine Islands. Wake, Guam. Java, and 
other western Pacific and Asiatic Ocean 
areas on December 7. 1941, were called upon 
to make sacrifices above and beyond the 
ordinary call of duty, without hope of relief 
or succor. In order to gain time during which 
the United States could prepare to meet the 
attack of its enemies. 

“Sec. 2. The President is authorized and 
directed to cause to be designed and struck 
an appropriate medal with suitable emblems 
and devices for presentation to each officer 
and enlisted man within the category de¬ 
scribed In section (1) of this act. 

“Sec. 3. That each officer and enlisted man 
within the category described in section (1) 
of this act and who later was taken prisoner 
by the enemy shall be entitled, upon dis¬ 
charge from the armed forces, relief from 
active duty, or retirement according to law 
to receive a pension for life equal to 25 per¬ 
cent of the total pay and allowances, in¬ 
cluding extra pay for various types of extra 
hazardous duty heretofore authorized by law. 
received by such person at the time of dis¬ 
charge. relief from active duty, or retirement: 
provided, That this section shall not be con¬ 
strued to reduce any pension, retirement pay, 
or disability benefit otherwise pnyable under 
any law: And provided further. That the 
pension provided herein shall be in addition 
to any pension, retirement pay, or di.sabllity 
benefit which such person may receive under 
the provisions of any other law 

“Sec. 4. There Is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from any money In the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act.” 

I think It is an excellent bill and one that 
should have been thought of long ago Of 
course, a number of bills have been hereto¬ 
fore Introduced to grant raises In pay and 
raises In rank to all of those who were the 
heroes of Bataan. Corregidor, Wake. Guam, 
and other places In the Pacific, but, so far 
as I have been able to determine, this is the 
first bill that will provide permanent life¬ 
time pensions for those who suffered so 
grossly at the hands of the Japanese In their 
Inhuman prison camps and who underwent 
such ordeals as the famous death march on 
Bataan. I was surprised to learn that no 
special decoration nor insignia nor service 
ribbon had been prescribed for those heroes 
of the Pacific and certainly no pension had 
been awai*ded to them. The fact of the mat¬ 
ter is that \vhlle many ol those heroes have 
moderately well recovered, nevertheless some 
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of them are so permanently Injured physi¬ 
cally that they will be unlikely in the future 
to be able to do a real day’s work in com¬ 
petition with those who did not undergo 
their suffering, and I feel that all of us as 
•taxpayers owe them a debt of gratitude and 
therefore a commensurable lifetime pension. 
In my opinion, the pension should be higher 
than I have specified, but we must regard 
practical politics as it is and the fact that 
our 'Treasury is already some $300,000,000,000 
in debt, which debt can only be retired by 
all of us. including those heroes of Bataan 
themselves. 

I am hopeful of getting favorable action 
by the House Military Affairs Committee on 
this proposal of mine and assure you that I 
shall likewise do everything I can to prose¬ 
cute it through to successful passage in the 
House and in the Senate because 1 sin¬ 
cerely believe that our heroes of the Pacific, 
stranded as they were due to a policy adopted 
in the White House that our emergency aid 
should go to the European front rather 
than to the Pacific, realized in advance that 
their task was hopeless and that they were 
expendable. 

Recently I received a letter from a very 
close friend of mine, one of our ministers 
back in the district, who believes that we 
are headed for militarism in this country. 
1 firmly believe that we are not and I also 
firmly believe that the American people will 
never stand for a militaristic government 
in this country As I told you last week, on 
my trip recently through Colorado—where 
I visited the Army Ordnance Depot near 
Pueblo. Colo., it was refreshing Indeed to see 
that we are keeping our powder dry and we 
are ready for any eventuality. I feel, how¬ 
ever, that the international situation at pres¬ 
ent docs not necessarily call for a continu¬ 
ation of the Selective Service Act nor will 
the Congress be likely to pass any compulsory 
military training bill. I believe that it is. 
however, within the power of the Congress 
and with the full approval of the American 
people, to make permanent—or even tempo¬ 
rary—service in the standing Army and in 
the standing Navy of this postwar world 
advantageous enough to taring about enough 
enlistment.*? to make the other compulsory 
service unnrces.sary 

When one talks about a desire ^ impose 
militarism on this country, I think he is not 
possessed of facts. 1 have talked to far too 
many high officers to believe that they have 
any desire or any aim to Impose such mili¬ 
tarism on this Nation. As a matter of fact, 
most of those to whom I have talked are 
themselves very anxious to get out of uni¬ 
form and return to private life. As I have 
said repeatedly on these broadcasts, with the 
postwar expanded Army which is necessary 
there are far from enough so-called profes¬ 
sional soldiers of officer’s rank in any category 
to fill the demand. Therefore, it is very 
likely that any of these professional officers 
will not suffer an appreciable loss of rank 
or lo.ss of pay Therefore, there is no reason 
whatsoever why they should be trying to 
increase the peacetime size of our armed 
force.s. They, themselves, are taken care of 
in advance anyway. Furthermore, the vast 
majority of those officers with whom 1 have 
talked would iirefer to handle voluntarily 
enlisted men rather than those who have 
been conscripted through the Selective Serv¬ 
ice Act—or even to train those who might be 
drafted for a so-called compulsory military 
training program which, let us not forget, 
specifically provides that those boys are to 
be in training only and are not in any sense 
of the word considered to be active members 
of the armed forces of this N''tion. In other 
words, those particular boys are in most in¬ 
stances being dragged from their homes, fire¬ 
sides, and schoolrooms and their education 
and home life is being interrupted and, 
therefore, they are not Inclined to volun¬ 
tarily accept the training, discipline, and 
routine of Army life. Therefore, their offl- 


cers, themselves, realizing this, are not as 
keen to impress the same amount of dis¬ 
cipline. the same amount of routine and 
training as they would on the part of those 
who have voluntarily selected the armed 
forces as their life and who naturally expect 
to be subjected to real Army and Navy life 
without question. 

There is another phase of this military 
picture that I want to discuss with you today 
before I close. As far back as the middle of 
1944 and on several occasions since then over 
these broadcasts and in my weekly news let¬ 
ters I have warned returning servicemen to 
be very careful to see to it that their dis¬ 
charge papers were accurately in order before 
they si n on the dotted line. We all know 
that when the men were being discharged 
after World War I there were a tremendous 
amount of inaccuracies In their service rec¬ 
ords and then as the years rolled by and 
these men sought to receive benefits under 
the Veterans’ Administration they were con¬ 
stantly faced with these Inaccurate records 
and had to establish service-connected dis¬ 
ability before they could be hospitalized by 
the Veterans’ Administration—and they had 
to establish various other things before they 
could receive Just compensation from the 
Government, 

My secretary for veteran affairs, former 
Staff Sergeant Alvin Chrlstopherson, who 
spends all of his time in my office working 
on veterans’ problems, tells me that the same 
thing Ls happening again after this war. We, 
of course, knew that was going to happen 
because naturally the boys wanted to get 
home and their parents wanted them home 
and, in fact, there was a tremendous national 
hysteria created by the desire to demobilize 
and in my opinion we did so at too fast a 
rate. It is my firm opinion that the Army 
and Navy did their best to speed demobiliza¬ 
tion in every way. It also is my firm belief 
that they tried their best to rapidly and yet, 
at the same time, sufficiently train the per¬ 
sonnel in charge with the demobilization 
routine to accurately fill out the necessary 
discharge papers. However, the fact re¬ 
mains. as I have repeatedly stressed hereto¬ 
fore, that it was up to the veteran himself 
to carefully read over his discharge papers 
and his service record and before signing 
same and marching on down the line, making 
sure that they were accurate. Well, the fact 
of the matter remains, as I said a few 
moments ago, that was not done and now 
our office is literally swamped with what we 
realize is but the very first wave of an ensuing 
deluge to get these papers corrected in order 
that the vetcran.s may receive their full bene¬ 
fits in years to come. Mr. Christopherson 
tells me. for instance, that just the other day 
we received a letter from one of our veterans 
requesting that I have his discharge cer¬ 
tificate corrected to show that he was single 
Instead of married. The lad never had been 
married and yet he had signed his discharge 
paper to the effect that he was married. 
Other requests come in to ask us to have 
their papers corrected to show the correct en¬ 
listment and discharge dates. Then others 
want us to show that their correct campaign 
record be set forth. In other words, correc¬ 
tions of all sorts are requested—all of which 
proves that the veterans are altogether in too 
much of a hun-y to get released and they are 
too ready to sign on the dotted line without 
taking the trouble to look over threlr records 
and make sure that they are in order. Or 
maybe they take it for granted I can clear 
the discharge waters for them. 

So, again I sound this warning—even at 
this late date—please, you parents—and 
please you servicemen who are now home on 
your terminal leave and who may be listen¬ 
ing to this broadcast—before you sign on the 
dotted line be sure your papers are in order. 
Do not think we are dodging responsibility 
down here. I desire to serve you in every 
way possible. That is what we are here for— 
but remember it is you who is going to get 


the benefits from having your papers filled 
out correctly. It is you who will be looking 
to the Veterans’ Administration later for 
possible aid. 

What I am most concerned about is that 
1 cannot help but feel that many of our war 
veterans have not filed a claim for injuries 
received or diseases contracted in service— 
which must be done at the time of separation 
or within a year after discharge at the latest 
because in later years should there be a 
recurrence of such disease or an aggrava¬ 
tion of an old injury then, believe me. it will 
be difficult for you and for us to prove service 
connection and, therefore, eligibility for vet¬ 
erans’ benefits. I appreciate that sick-call 
slips were often lost in combat zones and we 
must remember that witnesses and attend¬ 
ing nurses and doctors will be almost impos¬ 
sible to locate In later years and so it is up 
to you veterans—you who have already re¬ 
ceived your discharge papers—to remember 
this advice. Check over your papers right 
now and I repeat—if you do have injuries 
and diseases contracted in the service, please 
file your claim now. If we can be of any 
help to you down here, let us know but do it 
now because it must be done, according to 
law, within a year after your discharge. 

Now, one final word. Discharge papers 
and r'»rvice records may eventually become 
lost. I presume most of our veterans do not 
have safety-deposit boxes taut you may ht 4 ye 
something back home in the form of a family 
safe or even In the form of the old coffee 
pot sitting on top of the fireplace In whch 
you might file your personal papers for safe¬ 
keeping. I suggest, however, that you have 
your discharge papers and your service rec¬ 
ord recorded by your county clerk. Then, 
if you should ever need a copy It can be ob¬ 
tained promptly. Remember that when you 
veterans send your papers to us down here 
to Washington to have them corrected we 
should of necessity—and do—return them 
to you by registered mail with a return re¬ 
ceipt requested and, incidentally, that costs 
me out of my own pocket—and is not pro¬ 
vided for by Governme t expense—24 cents 
for each of such requests. I am not com¬ 
plaining about the bill but I am again plead¬ 
ing with you—please make sure that your 
records are in order before you sign that 
discharge certificate. 


Only the Ignorant Nourish Their 
Prejudices 
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Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, so much 
has been said about intolerance and prej¬ 
udice that I think many of us will appre¬ 
ciate reading an editorial from the Chi¬ 
cago Sunday Times, Issue of February 
24, 1946, in which the statement that is 
the caption to this article is included. 

The Times editorial is entitled 
“Brotherhood Week All Year Round,” 
and the concluding paragraph states: 
“Perhaps when all of us realize that only 
the Ignorant nourish their prejudices it 
will become unpopular to whisper un¬ 
kind things behind our brother's back.” 

Brotherhood Week All Year Round 

The observance of Brotherhood Week dur¬ 
ing the past 7 days has served to throw the 
spotlight of national attention on the battle 
against Ignorance and prejudice. The ending 
of Brotherhood Week should not become the 
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Signal for putting our heads back into the 
sands of indifference. Every week should be 
Brotherhood Week. That's the idea, brother. 

Nazi Germany showed all the world where 
race prejudice and hate leads a nation when 
they are allowed to spread like diseases, un¬ 
checked. until they become national policy. 
Hitler was a warning against the Bilbos and 
the Rankins over here. 

There is a difference between political dis¬ 
crimination and social snobbery, of which all 
of us are guilty to aame extent. An over¬ 
whelming mass psychosis which condones 
political and economic Intolerance threatens 
the very pillars of a democratic government. 
Just now much of our population suffers 
from this disease of intolerance? 

A poll conducted by Elmo Roper and re¬ 
ported in the New York Herald Tribune 
throws considerable light on this question. 
Roper, a conscientious poll taker, found out 
there Is no net Increase In the number of 
people who declare a prejudice against Jews, 
but only an Increase in the openness with 
which the prejudice is admitted. About 9 
percent of the population is anti-Semctic— 
the same as hi 1043 

This figure does not give the full picture 
however. It does not show the degrees of 
anti-Semitism or the fact that great num¬ 
bers of anti-Semites are found in Industrial 
areas. Curiously. anti-Semitism is found 
least in rural areas and small towns, where 
other prejudices usually abound. 

PREJUDICE CENTERS IN BIG CITIES 

The greatest numbers admitting to some 
prejudice (36.2 percent) are found in the 
great cities It is more prevalent among the 
rich and middle class than among the poor, 
although the well-educated rich seem to be 
uninfected. One-fourib ol those between 21 
to 34 showed some tinge of prejudice, 40 per¬ 
cent of those from 35 to 49, and 34 percent 
of those over 50, owned up to some degree of 
anti-Semitism 

It is encouraging, therefore, to find a 
smaller percentage among the young, which 
might indicate that the comparatively new 
secular education in brotherhood is catching 
on. This should give encouragement to 
those who conducted Brotherhood Week, and 
who sometimes feel that their hard work 
and time are of little avail against the tidal 
wave ol prejudice which always seems about 
to engulf us. 

The poll revealed an IntercBtlng, and per¬ 
haps not surprising, sidelight. Persons with 
strong anti-Jewish sentiments usually also 
arc prejudiced ugalusl the Brltisli and the 
Russians. "In fact," says Roper, "there arc 
indications in the study that people who per¬ 
mit themselves to single out any one group 
against which to be particularly antagonistic 
arc inclined to extend their antagonism to 
other groups." 

Since all of us have prejudices in one form 
or another against everj'om* else, all of us 
suffer from prejudice. 

This point is utilized in a guide to ract re¬ 
lations for police officers, recently Issued by 
the department of Justice of the otate of 
California. The guide ought to be "must 
reading" for policemen everywhere, espe¬ 
cially young men Just starting on their 
careers. 

MYTHS AND FOLKl^ORE 

Drawn up In collaboration with the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Race Relations, the guide de¬ 
clares: "In order to achieve proleeslonal 
standards for police work with minority 
groups, science and fact mi'st replace the 
mixture of prejudice, myth, and folklore 
which, in all too many police departments, 
are used as guides in relations with minority 
groups." 

The new police officer is told that Just as 
he must learn the techniques of naklng an 
arrest or detecting a crime, so he has to learn 
to be aware of his human prejudices and to 
curb their expression. An Impartial profes¬ 


sional attitude does not come naturally. It 
has to be acquired and cultivated. 

Ounnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist who 
studied American race problems, has point¬ 
ed out that too little Interest is given by 
police to social and educational viewpoints. 
As a result, policemen in America are not 
liked and trusted as muen as they ought to 
be. 

Policemen are well aware that many peo¬ 
ple believe policemen as a group arc stupid, 
brutal, and crooked This Is a harmful atti¬ 
tude. It hinders the honest policeman In 
perfon ilng his duty. 

Yet the prejudice against Jews, Negroes. 
Catholics, Mexicans, blondes, redheads, or 
brunettes Is Just as unwarranted and Igno¬ 
rant. The intelligent person think* In 
terms of individuals, the ignorant person 
thinks of groups 

Perhaps when nil of us realize that only 
the ignorant nourish their prejudices, it 
will become unpopular to whisper unkind 
things behind our brother's back. 


Commanittt Work Wh3c America Sleeps 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, accord¬ 
ing to the Daily Worker's monitoring of 
Mr. Stalin's recent speech, he said: 

Thus, as 8 result of the first crisis in the 
development of the capitalist world economy, 
rose the First World War. The Second World 
War arose as the result of the second crisis. 

In other words, in the opinion of the 
No. 1 man of Soviet Russia and the In¬ 
ternational Comintern, both World Wars 
were the fault of the capitalist leaders, 
which are the United States and Great 
Britain. 

In the same speech Premier Stalin 
credits the Red Army with winning 
World War II and declared that Russian 
security calls for th Red Army being 
maintained at peak strength, saying that 
it can be done by boosting Russian heavy 
industry production to heretofore un- 
equaled levels. 

For Russia. Stalin says, "Build heavy 
industry, build the Red army—for any 
eventuality." 

For the United States the American 
Communist Party seeks: 

First. Demobilization of American mil¬ 
itary strength on land, sea, and air. 

Second. The weakest possible postwar 
military strength, on land, sea, or air. 

Third. Internationalization of our 
atomic energy secrets. 

Fourth. Slow-down of our heavy in¬ 
dustry reconversion and build-up by per¬ 
petual strikes In steel, motors, rails, and 
other heavy Industry sources. 

In other words, Stalin said, build up 
the Red army and Russia's all-important 
heavy industry for war support of the 
Red army, while the American Com¬ 
munists seek to reduce the United States 
to a third-class military power and so 
cripple heavy industry that American 
heavy industry cannot meet necessary 
strategic military needs. Our military 
leaders, of land, sea, and air forces have 


warned of the dangers of this too-rapid 
demobilization before a permanent post¬ 
war policy has been set up. but little at¬ 
tention has been paid to them. They 
have been smeared by the mouthpieces of 
communism, from MacA’-thur. Eisen¬ 
hower, Marshall through Patton, Bradley. 
Hodges, and the other wartime com¬ 
manders. The decisions of our military 
commanders were the decisions which 
won the war—but the Communist credo 
that no nation—other than Russia—can 
be allowed to have national heroes has 
been demonstrated by the leftist efforts 
to smear all our commanders. 

It is time to look, perhaps. Into the 
sources of some of our labor unrest. 'The 
CIO—labor sponsor of the Political Ac¬ 
tion Committee and the National Cit¬ 
izens Political Action Committee—is 
linked with the recently formed World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The link is 
openly admitted by the fact that Sidney 
Hillman is vice chairman of WPTU. 
This WPTU sought to be the sole spokes¬ 
man for labor in the UNO. Communist 
Russia and leftist France fought to have 
this brought about. Senator Connaliy. 
backed by British, Chinese, and other 
UNO representatives, fought this down, 
obtaining equal representation for the 
American Federation of Labor with the 
WPTU in any labor advisorship to the 
UNO. 

The leadership of the CIO—Hillman. 
Curran. Bridges, Carey, on down through 
the lists—show references in official Gov¬ 
ernment records to affiliations with Com¬ 
munist front organizations. 

The CIO-PAC and NCPAC back the 
deficit spending, leftist program from top 
to bottom. They lead us into strikes, be¬ 
cause only when the financial backlog of 
workers is wasted, does the discontent 
follow which leads to the barricades and 
the revolution that all Marxian ideol¬ 
ogies call for. 

Communist philosophies all call for 
overthrow of the government by force and 
violence. The general strike is their most 
powerful weapon. Look at the flexing 
of muscles by the Communist-inspired 
groups all over the world. Active, shoot¬ 
ing revolts in Greece, Indonesia, Egypt, 
and so forth. 

In our own country. Quill, in New York, 
threatens a general strike to tie up trans¬ 
portation. 'The telephone strike threat¬ 
ens national communications. The 
threatened strike in the railroad brother¬ 
hoods threatens national transportation, 
as the Quill threat hits local New York. 
Lancastei. Pa., has .seen a tie -up of trans¬ 
portation on a local scale. 

The tugboat strike in New York tied 
up the Nation’s greatest city to a point 
where all local activities were affected. 

'The Russian spy activities and more 
important yet the apologies for such ac¬ 
tivities by Ambassador Davies and others 
are examples of how far we have difted. 
The repeated blocking of efforts to In¬ 
vestigate the infiltration of Communist 
minded men into our State Depart¬ 
ment—the secret agreements which gave 
Russia the Kuriles and no one yet knows 
what else, without approval of our Senate, 
as required by law, is a further proof of 
Commuyst and fellow-traveller power 
within our Nation. 
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Russia’s indignation that Canada 
dared to expose the spy plots within 
Canadian borders is in line with the 
Davies encouragement of their methods. 
Only last week the Washington Post re¬ 
leased the activities of our FBI In ex¬ 
posing espionage, sabotage, and other 
foreign activities within our borders, but 
it did not tell how many of those arrests 
were of Communist agents. Why not? 
Why not a detailed reporting of these 
things? 

We have a House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. It was at one time 
an active, effect-producing committee. 
During the war. while Russia was an ally, 
it was required to soft-pedal Communist 
activities. The American Legion, once a 
leader in fighting against Un-American 
activities, relaxed during the war so as 
not to affect allied interests. And during 
the war the Communists, capitalizing on 
our unwillingness to tell the full truth 
about American Communism. Infil¬ 
trated, dug in. moved high into places of 
bottleneck importance in our Govern¬ 
ment. Now the war is over. Why should 
we not be honest with the American peo¬ 
ple? Why should we not check our Gov¬ 
ernment personnel, name by name, de¬ 
partment by department, agency by 
agency? 

We have 3.155,192 employees on pay 
rolls of the agencies of the executive de¬ 
partment as of December 31. 1945. ac¬ 
cording to the Joint Economy Commit¬ 
tee. Senator Byrd, chairman of the com¬ 
mittee has repeatedly protested that in 
peace we need no more than one-third of 
these. 

Why not start now to find out how 
many of these 3,000,000 are or have been 
members of Communist or Communist 
front organizations? 

Why not examine the activities of 
those found to be members of such or¬ 
ganization against a background of the 
sedition laws, agaimst a yardstick of their 
patriotism and belief in the Constitution 
of the United State.s? Why not relieve 
the bulk of the American taxpayers of 
the burden of supporting on public pay 
rolls those individuals found to be work¬ 
ing primarily for an overthrow of our 
system of free enterprise? 

Why not weigh, in the scales of the 
welfare of the 140,000.000 population of 
the United States, the welfare of the 
organized, yet unproportionately vocifer¬ 
ous minorities who seek to plunge us 
over the cliffs of unknown foreign activi¬ 
ties? 

American workers, in the last 33 years, 
from 1911 through 1944, have increased 
83 percent according to the January is¬ 
sue of Labor's Monthly Survey, a publi¬ 
cation of the American Federation of 
Labor. The dollar-increase average is 
from $1,730 per year in 1911 to $2,189 
per year in 1944. This same publication 
shows that while American labor’s real 
wages went up 37 percent from 1911 to 
1939, real labor wages in Soviet Russia 
dropped 40 percent in the period from 
1929, when the Soviet Government fig¬ 
ures were available, to 1939, when the 
last available figures vere permitted to 
reach the public. American labor as a 
whole should consider those figures. 

Congress faces an election this year. 
Why not go to the people on this issue: 


Do we want to continue the American 
system of free enterprise, or do we want 
to abandon it? Those Members who 
come back to Congress after the Novem¬ 
ber election will then have a clear man¬ 
date from the people to govern their 
future course of action. I, for one. am 
willing to go to my constituents on that 
issue alone. 


The Children’s Crusade 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the most pitiful of all war vic¬ 
tims are the displaced children. To aid 
this group some American youngsters 
have launched a rather wonderful project 
called the Children’s Crusade. 

In th(. displaced personf camps of Ger¬ 
many there are some 95,000 boys and 
girls under 14. whose nationalities in¬ 
clude Czech, Hungarian. Latvian Lithu¬ 
anian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, and 
Yugoslav. A large proportion of these 
are orphaned and carry seered into their 
memories the sight of the torture and 
murder of their parents. Hundreds have 
endured the bestialities of the horror 
camps. Others were torn from their 
homes, branded with a number, and de¬ 
livered as farm or household help to some 
Nazi. All of these are underweight and 
a majority suffer from rickets, tubercu¬ 
losis, or other di.scases which stem from 
malnutrition. Thousands of these chil- 
uren possess no shoes or warm clothes 
and so are kept indoors all winter, al¬ 
though their shelters are also cold. Few 
of these children can recall any of the 
joy or care which should be the birth¬ 
right of all little ones. 

UNRRA is doing what it can for these 
tragic waifs, but supplies are spread too 
thin. It has been a blessing when other 
countries have held out a hand to these 
displaced children. Although exhausted 
by 6 years of war and living on meager 
rations, England is sharing what it has 
with a thousand Jewish youngsters to 
whom it has been playing host since fall. 
Sweden and Switzerland have also wel¬ 
comed some thousands of the boys and 
girls in greatest need. In America we 
have left it to the children to take the 
first step in kindliness. 

It began very simply last summer at a 
camp conducted by a Chicagoan, Miss 
Mabel Katherine Pearse. One night 
around the campfire she read a letter 
to the children from her sister, child 
welfjare specialist with UNRRA, which 
described the background of her charges. 
The American children at once decided to 
do something. They did. They raised 
$200 for Christmas gifts, warm clothes, 
and special treats in food, which after 
a great struggle with a special permit, 
were sent abroad with personal greeting 
cards. On Christmas eve they built a 
bridge of friendship in a beautiful cere¬ 
mony. Of all the Christmas ceremoniei 


around the world, none could have ex¬ 
pressed more poignantly the spirit of 
Chri.st. Far across the seas and across 
differences of race, language, and reli¬ 
gion the children joined together in sing¬ 
ing carols. 

In recent weeks this movement has 
grown. Every time the story is told the 
project snowballs larger and a flood of 
gifts pour in—money, clothes, food, 
sweets, and toys. For a while lack of 
po.'^.tal service was an obstacle. The 
chaos which results from the bombing of 
cities and masb migration of peoples 
makes it still impossible to locate indi¬ 
viduals and guarantee general delivery 
in Germany. But there is not the same 
confusion in regard to the displaced peo¬ 
ples. UNRRA has registered each, so 
that reaching these people is possible 
and, in simple justice, they should be the 
first to receive supplementary packages 
from America. 

The organization aims at becoming a 
steadily functioning one, channeling 
through an ever-widening stream of 
gifts and good will. On July 25 Ameri¬ 
can children, this time in various parts 
of the country, will celebrate a midsum¬ 
mer Christmas party to raise money for 
the real Christmas to follow overseas on 
December 25. The bridge of friendship, 
this year a wider and stronger one. will 
for the second time be cemented by the 
mutual singing of carols on Christmas 
eve. 

Here is a project to touch the heart of 
our country. It is one which the chil¬ 
dren of America should be helped to 
continue, for its material good and also 
for the bond of friendship between na¬ 
tions. American children have already 
found the project the most challenging 
one which they have ever known. So 
let us help the children’s crusade through 
Miss Mabel Katherine Pearse, 4700 Ken¬ 
wood Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 


What Is Really Going on in Poland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to draw attention of the Mem¬ 
bers to a statement, Issued in London by 
the leaders of the four democratic poli¬ 
tical parties of Poland. They carry on 
in London and there speak on behalf of 
the enslaved people of Poland who are 
unable to tell us the truth about condi¬ 
tions prevailing in their country in direct 
result of the betrayal performed at Yalta. 

The most respected leaders of Poland’s 
democratic parties give us the truth about 
Poland under Soviet occupation. Here it 
is: 

Council of Polish 

Political Parties, 
London. January 25, 1946. 

Sir* The preamble of the Charter of the 
United Nations states that a new interna¬ 
tional organization has been established ‘*to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 
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of war.** The United Nations had determined 
"to reaffirm their faith in * • • the 

dignity and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights * * * of nations large 

and small and to establish conditions under 
which Justice and respect for the obliga¬ 
tions arising from treaties and other sources 
of International law can be maintained ’* 

But, notwithstanding these solemn decla¬ 
rations. and in violation of all principles on 
which the postwar order and the peaceful 
relations between nations were to be built, 
the Polish nation—after the victory over the 
common enemy—is again enslaved. 

In Poland lawlessness rules supreme. Hu¬ 
man dignity is trampled upon. There is no 
true 'reedom of religion, of conscience, or of 
opinion. There is no independent Judica¬ 
ture. There is i o freedom of speech, of the 
press, of association, or of meetings. There 
is no security for the individual The whole 
of Poland suffers under the totalitarian yoke 
which has been imposed upon the Polish 
nation by foreign intervention, and this 
regime does not totter only because the coun¬ 
try is occupied by a foreign army and is ruled 
by a ruthless police regime 

The worthiest sons of Poland—the men 
who had built the underground Polish state 
and hod fought the Germans for five long 
years in the ranks of the Polish Home Army— 
and every class ol her population; Peasants, 
workers, the middle class, and the intellec¬ 
tuals, the very core ol Polish democracy—are 
subjected to systematic persecution The 
education of the younger generation, based 
on models which are alien to Polish tradi¬ 
tions and her national spirit, alms clearly at 
remolding our youth into soulless robots of 
the present regime 

Economically Poland is subjected to a sys¬ 
tem of ruthless exploitation in the interests 
of the war potential of an alien power Her 
people live in wretched poverty which is in 
striking and irritating contrast with the 
comparatively high standards of life allotted 
to those who agree to serve as the tools of 
the present regime. The Inclusion of Poland 
Into the orbit of the USSR has made her a 
mere province in the vast area of Soviet 
closed economy and severed all her links with 
the free markets of the world. A similar fate 
has been meted out to many other countries 
of Central Europe. 

Pear and hatred have become the guiding 
principles of the present systern of govern¬ 
ment in Poland. The men who are in con¬ 
trol of our destinies keep themselves in 
p»wer by means of a rule of terror, which 
takes the form of mass arrests, confinement 
of thousands of people in prisons and con¬ 
centration camps, executions and mysterious 
disappearance of many men and women who 
are Inconvenient to the regime. 

The provisional government Imposed on 
Poland has renounced—against the clear will 
of the Polish Nation—almost one-half of her 
national territory, with 11,000,000 of popula¬ 
tion. and It has agreed to recognize her east¬ 
ern frontier as final at a time when the post¬ 
war territorial settlement in Europe is not 
determined yet. 

Thus, on the morrow of common victory, 
Poland, the stanchest and most faithful 
ally, has been given a very raw deal, actually 
much worse than that which has been given 
to defeated enemy powers. As a result of 
the war Poland has lost not only half of her 
prewar territory which for centuries had 
formed a part of her national home—she has 
also lost her very independence. This. In 
spite of the Immense and well-known sacri¬ 
fices which she has borne In the common 
struggle and the fate meted out to her Is the 
crowning proof that all the Ideals for which 
the war was fought have been betrayed and 
brushed aside. 

Poland fought at first alone her battle for 
her Independence and very existence and 
later by the side of her allies. She never 
wavered. Irrespective of whether her allies 
were in a position to come to her assistance 
or not. When the whole of Poland was oc¬ 


cupied by the enemy forces the Polish sol¬ 
diers fought on in France and Norway. After 
the collapse of Prance, when Britain was left 
alone to resist German might, the Polish 
armed forces made their way to the British 
Isles, to continue the battle by the side of 
the only free country which was still at war 
ngalnist Germany^ This was at a time when 
some powers who later found themselves In 
the camp of the United Nations were still 
neuti-al, while others were even giving every 
aid and assistance to the German aggressors. 

At that time, too, the Polish Home Army, 
the largest underground force in the world, 
acting under the direction and guidance of 
the Polish Government in London, was con¬ 
tinuing its sacrificial struggle in Poland Itself, 
and immobilized large enemy forces there, 
fighting the aggressor simultaneously with 
the Polish armed forces in Africa, Italy, and 
western Europe. 

To enslave Poland or to concur in her 
enslavement is obviously a gross violation of 
all the principles of international morality 
and law, and of all the solemn declarations 
and treaties in force. The enslavement of 
Poland and of the whole ol central-eastern 
Europe creates a vast ce^ ter of mrest and 
discontent which ultimately threatens the 
peace of the world. It would be an ill omen 
for the start ol the United Nations if con¬ 
ditions in direct contradiction to their 
pledged principles were permitted to be 
perpetuated 

An iron curtain now severs Poland irom 
the world It sepaiates East and West, and 
bars the free exchange of news, cultural 
values, and material goods. 

The undersigned duly authorized repre¬ 
sentatives ol the chief Polish political parties, 
acting as spokesmen for the people of Poland, 
who in the present conditions are not free to 
speak lor themselves, are thu.^ forced to lodge 
a direct appeal to the United Nations. These 
are the main points: 

1. The so-called Provisional Government 
of National Unity in Warsaw and Its delega¬ 
tion to the United Nations General A.sFemhly 
do not represent Poland at all. 

2. Poland will never renounce her will to 
Independence, political, spiritual, and eco¬ 
nomic. and her people will never relent in 
their efforts to recover their full Independ¬ 
ence and to decide their own late. 

3. No lasting pence will be secured unless 
moral principles, the respect for the dignity 
of the individual and of the nation. Justice, 
and freedom are duly safeguarded and ap¬ 
plied In practice, not merely in solemn dec¬ 
larations. The principles of democracy 
should be enforced both in the Internal life 
of the various countries and In International 
relations. 

No new world order can be built on the old 
foundations of violence, brute force, and en¬ 
slavement. No lasting peace can be built on 
the shifting basis of great powers politics. 

Poland, which today is enslaved and oc¬ 
cupied by foreign forces, demands the res¬ 
toration of her independence, in the name of 
the very principles on which the United Na¬ 
tions are built. Poland believes that the 
United Nations will not find it possible to 
pass over In silence her loss of Independence 
and the enslavement of the country which 
was first to resist German aggression In the 
defense of her own freedom and of the liberty 
of the world. 

We have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servants. 

Tadeubz Tomabzfwskt, 

For the Polish Socialist Party Covi~ 
mittee abroad. 

Dr. Stanislaw Olszswski. 

For the Democratic Party Commit¬ 
tee abroad. 

Hugon Hanks, 

For the Christian Labor Party Com¬ 
mittee abroad. 

JSRZT KUNCEWICZ, 

For the Peasant Party ^"Freedom.'’ 

Dr. Tadeusz Bixlscki, 

For the National Democratic Party. 


Unwarranted Attacks Upon Government 
Officials 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. E. COX 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mr. COX. Mr. Sr>eaker. on Pebniary 
12 the gentleman from Michigan IMr 
Hook] placed a statement in the Con¬ 
gressional Record at a cost of $121, with 
the consent of the House, constituting 
what was nothing more or less than an 
attack upon the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Its general counsel. H. Ralph 
Burton. The gentleman from Michigan 
failed to inform the House, however, that 
his statement was in its entirety tak('n 
from the book recently published by 
Henry Hoke, a writer who devotes hi.'^ 
efforts to the publication of unwarranted 
attacks upon Government officials, and 
particularly Members o^ Congre.ss 
Hoke’s books and articles are. for the 
most part, innuendos and allegations 
lacking in truth and unsupported by 
factual evidence. Following publication 
of such statements, papers which follow 
the Communist line take up the trail and 
engage in publicity as lacking in truth as 
the books and other sources upon which 
they are founded. The original false 
hood becomes repeated a thousandfold, 
until it passes with the public for assured 
and accepted truth. For this reason 
such innuendos against an able and 
faithful public servant should not go 
unchallenged. 

I/et me tell you how the distorted 
information in Mr. Hook’s statement and 
the book by Henry Hoke, from which it 
was taken word for word, was obtained. 
About 2 years ago a certain man was rec¬ 
ommended by a member of the staff of a 
local newspaper to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and after checking the 
references which were submitted he was 
employed as an investigator. Shortly 
thereafter an investigation was begun 
into the activities of a Col. Theodore 
Wyman, of the Army, at one time district 
engineer for the district of Hawaii, and 
one Hans Wilhelm Rohl, a German alien, 
who in December of 1940 was awarded 
contracts for defense projects in Hawaii. 
I shall not go into the details of that 
investigation, but it will be found inter¬ 
esting to anyone who will read the report 
of the House Military Affairs Committee. 
No. 1638. Seventy-eight h Congress, 
Eventually this newly engaged investi¬ 
gator was sent to Los Angeles, Calif., with 
instructions to follow up certain angles 
of the investigation there. Soon after 
his arrival Government officials and 
friends of the committee reported thai 
his activities in Los Angeles were not in 
the interest of the committee and should 
be looked into at once. This was done, 
and he was recalled and dropped from 
the committee rolls. From that time on 
this man has pursued a course antago¬ 
nistic not only to the committee but to 
the Congress itself. Recently it has been 
discovered that he has been employed by 
Henry Hoke to gather any information 
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that by vicious twisting and innuendo 
can be used to vilify not only the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs but the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
Members of Congress. His particular 
animus is to hit back at H. Ralph Burton, 
who dismissed him. 

This book recently published by Henry 
Hoke and the statement which appeared 
in the Record on February 12 follow the 
pattern that has been evidenced in so 
many Communist publications, and for 
the purpose of the Record I shall refer to 
some of these briefly. 

Hoke stater in his book, and this is in¬ 
cluded in the statement which appeared 
In the Record, that H. Ralph Burton was 
at one time counsel for Father Coughlin. 
Of this there Is no doubt, as for several 
years, specifically from about 1932 to 
193G, Burton was engaged in his legal 
capacity by Father Coughlin, and for this 
he offers apologies to no one. 

It is stated that at one time he was 
counsel for the National Society. Daugh¬ 
ters of the American Revolution. This 
is true. Some years ago an attack was 
made upon this society, proven to be 
instigated by Communists, and Burton 
was employed as counsel to defeat this 
attempt upon the existence of the society, 
and this he succeeded in doing. For this 
he apologizes to no ore. 

It is stated that he was counsel for the 
American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 
than which there is no finer organiza¬ 
tion in this country. I have here a list 
of the patriotic organizations composing 
the American Coalition of Patriotic So¬ 
cieties, amonr, which are Dames of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States; De¬ 
scendants of the Signers of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence; General Pershing 
chapter, American War Mothers; Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
National Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America; National Society, Daughters of 
the Revolution; National Society, Daugh¬ 
ters of the Union, 1861-65; United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, New York 
chapter: and United States Naval Re¬ 
serve Officers Association, too well known 
to the Members of the House to warrant 
further comment. It is true that Burton 
represented these patriotic societies, and 
for doing so he need apologize to no one. 

Hoke further states in his book that 
Hans Wilhelm Rohl, the alien contractor 
who failed to finish his contract on time 
for the defense of Pearl Harbor, set forth 
in an affidavit that he had been ap¬ 
proached by a witness who had previ¬ 
ously appeared before the Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee With a proposition to 
arrange for stopping the investigation 
for a certain sum of money, but beyond 
his unsupported statement he offers no 
proof. A reading of the report of the 
House Military Affairs Committee defi¬ 
nitely clinches the fact that if such a 
proposition were made it ended where it 
began. 

He states that Burton is anti-Semitic 
and anti-Negro, but he offers no proof of 
this, and that it is not true can be shown 
if any committee or Member of the 
House is sufficiently Interested to in¬ 
quire. 

I have now come to what is the most 
inexcusable, the most vicious and lowest 
type of attack. Not content with endless 


attacks upon Burton over a period of 
years, clearly for the purpose of eliminat¬ 
ing him from Investigations which he 
has conducted over a period of 9 years 
for the House and Senate, the Com¬ 
munist group now attacks his son. The 
latter is a lawyer by profession and en¬ 
joys a reputation which is beyond ques¬ 
tion. He gave up a lucrative practice to 
enter the Coast Guard in this war, de¬ 
clining to ask for a commission and re¬ 
maining in the Coast Guard until sepa¬ 
rated for physical reasons. 

I shall not go on further in character¬ 
izing these attacks, but I do wish to call 
attention emphatically to the fact that 
although Burton has conducted investi¬ 
gations for the House and Senate for 
nearly 9 years, there has never been filed 
with any committee which he has served 
so much as a scintilla of evidence against 
him. All that has appeared against him 
in Communistic publications has never 
been supported by an iota of factual evi¬ 
dence. Now, as to Burton himself. 

A man’s background is always impor¬ 
tant. H. Ralph Burton’s ancestors along 
more than one line have been on these 
shores since the early 1600’s. One line 
settled in Virginia and Maryland. An¬ 
other ancestor came over with William 
Penn to found Pennsylvania, his grand¬ 
son being Caesar Rodney, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence as a repre¬ 
sentative from Delaware. Two of his 
family have served in this House. Truly 
this is an American background. 

H. Ralph Burton was born in Wash¬ 
ington, lived here all his life, attended 
the public schools, Friends School, Co¬ 
lumbian, now George Washington, Uni. 
versity, and took his degree in law from 
Georgetown University. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the bars of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the United States Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, and 
a member of the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia. In his earlier law 
practice he was associated with the Hon¬ 
orable John G. Carlisle, formerly Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and Senator 
from Kentucky, 

Early in 1938 he became an investiga¬ 
tor for the Senate Campaign Expendi¬ 
tures Committee, of which the Honor¬ 
able Morris Sheppard was chairman. He 
covered the States of North Dakota, Ken¬ 
tucky, and Arkansas. 

Burton was thereafter named as an 
investigator for the Works Progress Ad¬ 
ministration Subcommittee of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, of which the Honor¬ 
able Clifton A. Woodrum was chairman, 
and for over a year beginning in 1939 
had charge of investigations in the State 
and city of New York, which were sepa¬ 
rate administrative units. These inves¬ 
tigations covered every phase of the 
Works Progress Administration activity 
and included contract relation, construc¬ 
tion of airports, school buildings, high¬ 
ways, sewerage systems, accounting, 
union Interrelations and jurisdictions, 
unemployment, relief, legality of project 
operation, financing, sabotage, workers* 
alliance, and Federal project No. 1— 


Theater, art, music, writers, and histori¬ 
cal records survey. 

It was in connection with the arts 
project of the Works Progress Adminis¬ 
tration that Burton first Incurred the 
hatred of communistic elements. Six 
weeks after his arrival in New York he 
had discovered sufficient evidence to 
cause the Appropriations Committee to 
deny the use of funds for the continua¬ 
tion of the theater project throughout 
the United States, resulting in the elim¬ 
ination of thousands of Communists or 
fellow travelers from the Federal pay 
roll and the saving of over $15,000,000 a 
year. 

He continued on this investigation for 
over a year, resulting in extensive correc¬ 
tive results, among which was the re¬ 
quirement that employees of the WPA 
should work 130 hours a month for their 
monthly pay instead of being permitted 
to draw union wages and work only 30 
to 40 hours in a month for the maximum 
monthly wages. 

He located Communists working on 
vital statistics, such as plans and speci¬ 
fications for electric and water conduits 
in and around New York and had them 
removed. 

So violent became the antagonism on 
the part of Communists and fellow trav¬ 
elers in New York in 1939 that they 
staged a demonstration at Columbus 
Circle which required over 300 police offi¬ 
cers to control. Not satisfied with that, 
they formed a picket line of over 200 
around the New Yorker Hotel, where 
Burton resided. None of these things 
was allowed to interrupt the investiga¬ 
tion which was carried through, cover¬ 
ing a period of over a year and involving 
the checking of over $200,000,000 ex¬ 
pended by WPA in New York. To any¬ 
one Interested sufficiently to do so, it is 
suggested that the complete record of the 
investigation can be found in the pub¬ 
lished hearings and reports of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee covering that 
period. 

In 1940 Senator Gillette gave Burton 
assignments in connection with the ac¬ 
tivities of the Campaign Expenditures 
Committee for 1940, these having in¬ 
cluded the States of Maryland, West Vir¬ 
ginia, Wisconsin, Maine, New Jersey, 
particularly relating to Hudson County, 
and special assignments of a national 
character in New York. 

During the last 5 years, H. Ralph Bur¬ 
ton has been general counsel for the 
Military Affairs Committee, and director 
of the investigations of the war effort. 
Many things have been accomplished by 
the committee. Thousands of lives have 
been saved by the improvement in the 
fueling system of airplanes resulting 
from the investigations and recommen¬ 
dations of the committee. Corners in 
skilled Ipbor which resulted in exorbitant 
costs to the Government through having 
to pay excessive profits to racketeering 
companies controlling the skilled labor 
market were eliminated at a saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
Government. 

The House Military Affairs Committee 
Report No. 839, 79th Congress, contains 
the most complete account of the plans 
of the CommunisU to sabotage the 
United States Army that has been pre¬ 
pared and this was done under his direc- 
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tlon. Not an item therein has ever been 
challenged. 

The House Military AlTairs Committee 
Report No. 1638, 78th Congress, contain¬ 
ing the story of the activities of Col. 
Theodore Wyman and Hans Wilhelm 
Rohl concerning contracts for defense 
projects of Hawaii discloses almost un¬ 
believable facts very largely affecting the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and has never 
been challenged. These are only a few 
examples of what has been accomplished 
as the result of the investigations of the 
Military Affairs Committee which are 
elaborately explained in their two gen¬ 
eral reports. A recent investigation, 
beneficial to the soldier, is that relating 
to blue discharges in the Army which is 
resulting in the elimination of injustices 
from this source in the House Military 
Affairs Committee Report No. 1510. 

I submit to Members of the House that 
a faithful servant of Congress, whose 
v/ork has benefited the American people, 
should not be defamed on the floor and 
in the Record of this House by unsup¬ 
ported and groundless assertions, in¬ 
spired by personal malice and the hostil¬ 
ity of subversive and disloyal elements 
of the population, without a voice being 
raised in his behalf. 


Housing Bill Amendments 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record. I would like to call the attention 
of the House to two amendments which 
will bo presented by me to the Patman 
housing bill when it is read for amend¬ 
ments Wednesday. 

The first amendment is in the nature 
of a clarifying amendment, bringing the 
title, authority, and duties of the chief 
of the new housing program into line 
with his existing authority under Execu¬ 
tive order. Its adoption will clarify his 
duties and bring his authority into line 
with that already provided for under the 
Executive order issued by virtue of the 
Second War Powers Act. Because of the 
uncertainty of the extension of the Sec¬ 
ond War Powers Act it will be necessary 
to include this into the Housing Act pre¬ 
sented at this time 11 power is to be given 
to provide priorities for the veterans’ 
housing program. 

The second amendment is the produc¬ 
tion incentive subsidy authorization, 
which limits the amount of subsidies to 
be used in expediting the production of 
scarce materials by the Housing Expe¬ 
diter to the sum of $600,000,000. It is 
argued that the Housing Expediter now 
has authority to use subsidies under the 
Price Control Act. This amendment 
would specifically permit and at the same 
time limit them as to amounts In order 
to stimulate the production of enough 
materials to carry on the housing 
program. 


The amendments follow: 

AMENDMENT PROVIDINQ HOUSING EXPEDITER 

(a) There la hereby created an office to be 
known as Housing Expediter; and the 
President is authorized to designate an exist¬ 
ing official of the Government to serve as 
Housing Expediter, or to appoint the Housing 
Expediter either within any existing agency 
or as independent officer of the Government. 
In the event of a designation of an existing 
official, he is hereby authorized and permitted 
to continue In his present post while serving 
as Housing Expediter, except that he shall 
receive no additional compensation by teason 
of his designation hereunder. If. however, 
such Koubing Expediter is appointed, his ap¬ 
pointment shall, if vnthin an existing agency 
of the Government, be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the appointment 
of officers wHhin such agency and he bhall 
receive compensation in compliance with 
such laws and regulations; If the Housing 
Expediter Is appointed a.s an Independent 
officer of the Government, then such ap¬ 
pointment bhall be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States and he shall receive compen¬ 
sation at the rate of $12,000 per annum. 

(b) The Housing Expediter. In addition to 
fcuch other functions and powers as may be 
delegated to him by the President. Is author¬ 
ized to— 

(1) formulate such plans and programs as 
are necessary to provide for an Increased sup¬ 
ply of housing accommodations of all kinds 
and. In particular, of homes available for sale 
or rental at moderate prices to veterans of 
World War IT and IVieir immediate families: 

(2) issue such orders, regulations, or direc¬ 
tives to other executive agencies as may be 
necessary to provide for the exercise of their 
powers In a manner required by or consistent 
with the execution of the aforesaid plans and 
programs, and to coordinate the activities of 
such agencies directed to the execution of 
such plans and programs. Each executive 
agency shall carry out without delay the or¬ 
ders. regulations, or directives of the Housing 
Expediter, and shall, to the extent necessary, 
modify its operations and procedures from 
lime to time to conform to the directions of 
the Housing Expediter: 

(3) recommend to the President the en¬ 
actment of such legislation as may be neces¬ 
sary to provide the authority to carry out 
such plans and programs as are not author¬ 
ized under existing law: 

(4) consult and cooperate with other 
agencies of the Federal Government. State 
and local governments, IndUBtries, labor, and 
other groups, both national and local, with 
respect to the problems created by the Hous¬ 
ing emergency and the steps which can be 
taken to remedy It. 

(c) The executive agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment shall exercise their emergency powers 
and other powers for the purpose of aiding 
in the solution of the problems created by 
the existing housing emergency, the allevia¬ 
tion of which Is vital to an orderly transition 
irom war to peace. 

(d) (1) All functions, powers, authority, 
or duties vested In the Office of War Mobiliza¬ 
tion and Reconversion or the Director there¬ 
of by the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 which are or may be necessary or 
suitable to enable the Housing Expediter to 
carry out the provisions of this title and such 
plans and programs as such Housing Expedi¬ 
ter may develop for the alleviation of the 
housing emergency, are hereby transferred 
to the Housing Expediter. The powers so 
transferred shall Include the power to issue 
orders, regulations, or directives to other ex¬ 
ecutive agencies with respect to the exercise 
by such agencies of their respective powers 
and authority, 

(2) The powers so transferred shall con¬ 
tinue during the period In which this Act 
Is in effect, notwithstanding any other pro- 
ulslon terminating such powers contained in 


the said War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944. 

AMENDMENT PROVIDING PREMIUM PAYMENTS 

(a) Whenever the Director determines 
that it is necessary or desirable to employ 
premium payments for the purpose of in¬ 
creasing the supply of conventional and new 
types of building materials, such premium 
payments shall be made by the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation with respect to 
such materials, at such times, in sucli 
amounts, and on such terms and conditiuns 
as may be determined by the Director: Pro¬ 
vided. That such payments shall be limited 
to an amount not to exceed $600,000,000. The 
Director, in determining upon the particulei 
uses of premium payments as authorized in 
this section, .shall take Into consideration, 
among other things, the extent to wiiich 
other means of increasing materials would 
not be as effective In adequately increasing 
the supply of such materials or would be 
likly to result In Increased sales or rental 
prices of the finished housing accommoda¬ 
tions con.structed with the use cf such ma¬ 
terials. 

(bl The last paragraph of section 2 (e) oi 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1042, ns 
amended, shall not. during the life of this 
title, apply to premium payments by the 
Reconstruction Pinance Corporation under 
this section: Provided. That nothing herein 
shall be construed to affect the provisions of 
Public Law 88 of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress. 


Defeatist Thinking 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. February 26. 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I have been very much concerned over 
the growing tide of pes.'^imi.sm regarding 
the chances for a permanent peace. It 
seems to me this trend of thinking is vny 
dangerous because it implies we are net 
interested enough in maintaining a 
permanent peace to work at it. If we 
are going to be forever plagued with su¬ 
spicions of other nations because their 
form of government is different than our 
own. can wt blame those nations from 
having suspicions of their owm? It is not 
a question of whether or not we can keep 
a permanent peace—we must keep that 
peace because it is becomina more and 
more apparent that our civilization can¬ 
not survive an atomic war. 

I am including with this .speech an edi¬ 
torial from the February 20 issue of the 
Longview Daily Ncw\s, Longview. Wash., 
which I think clearly points out 
the dangeis of this type of defeatist 
thinking: 

WHY DO so MANV SAY THAT WAR WITH RUSSIA 
IS INEVITABLES 

Five out of .six American women, reports 
the Woman’s Home Companion, believe wc 
are on the road to another war. Most of 
these, an opinion poll of the magazine shows, 
believe that war will come in 10 to 16 years 
and will be with Russia. 

Is this surprising information? Not at all. 
On all sides we hear this kind of talk. •'War 
la Inevitable.” “We’ll have to fight Russia.” 
“Stalin blames capitalism for everything and 
he won’t be satisfied until capitalism Is w^ped 
out.” 
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These and other similar statements are 
common In ordinary conversation. It is no 
wonder that an opinion poll would reveal 
that hve out of six American women believe 
another war is in the immediate offing. 

We would like to have asked those same 
women what they thought of their own 
chances of surviving another war. Their 
sons and husbands of course could be ex¬ 
pected to have only the slimmest of chances 
to survive atomic warfare, but what about 
the people at home—the civilians—would 
they live through a war in which one bomb 
or radio controlled rocket could wipe out the 
population of an entire city? 

People who talk so easily about another 
war don’t think in terms of the total destruc¬ 
tion that would result. They are thinking 
in terms of old-fashioned warfare—of wars 
fought with smokeless powder and TNT. 
Those explosives are more obsolete now than 
the black powder used in Civil War cannon. 
Atomic energy is today’s weapon. 

Why do so many consider war with Russia 
Inevltnble? 

Because they don’t trust Russia. They are 
afraid of her, of her form of government, of 
her bigness anti her potential power. They 
are afraid of a revolutionary people who 
overthrew an oppressive form of government 
in modern times and set up something they 
consider better. 

Do Russians feel the same way about us? 
Do they think that war with the United 
States is inevitable? Perhaps they do. After 
all the people of the United States don’t trust 
Russi.i. do they? That being the case what’s 
to keep the United States from suddenly 
loosing its new atomic weapon against the 
Soviet and removing a potential menace? 
The United Slates is the most powerful coun¬ 
try in the world. It is opposed to com¬ 
munism and so are most of its Allies. Is 
not Russia all alone in a world hostile to 
socialist Russia? 

Wc don’t trust them. They don’t trust 
us. How, indeed, can pence come out of 
that? 

But we know that the United States, Its 
people and its goverment, want peace. We 
know that it isn’t true when Stalin or any¬ 
one else accuses the capitalist world of en¬ 
circling him. Wc joined the United Nations 
to seek peace. 

Wliy did Rus-sla Join the United Nations? 
If she hadn’t it would be a different story. 
After the last war the United States refused 
to Join the League of Nations. Other nations 
mlslrusted us. and little wonder. What na¬ 
tion Is to be trusted that refuses to cooperate 
in efforts lor world peace? 

But Russia did Join the United Nations. 
Her repre.sentatives signed the Charter. Is 
that not some evidence that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment wants peace? Certainly we know 
the Russian people, or any other people with 
only a rudimentary knowledge of the de¬ 
structive power of atomic energy, have suf¬ 
ficient desire to live to want to avoid war. 
And governments, but peoples, cause wars. 

Just because Stalin expresses the same 
mistrust In capitalism that we have in social¬ 
ism is not sufficient reason to go about pro¬ 
claiming that war with Russia is inevitable. 
The two countries are different in many re¬ 
spects—their government, their history, 
their economic way of life. But the Russians 
are human beings living in a rich, big coun¬ 
try. just as we do. Why cannot we assume 
that the world is big enough for us both? 

Are hate and greed and envy so firmly in¬ 
grained in the characters of these millions 
that a war of annihilation is sure to come? 
That Is something for women and men and 
for children going to school to ask them¬ 
selves. And if they can see a spark of hope 
for peace, to determine what they, as indi¬ 
viduals. can do to fan that spark Into life 
and dispel the fatalistic pessimism heard all 
too often these days. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, February 14,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Detroit Times: 

THE BRITISH LOAN 

The Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate now has under for¬ 
mal consideration a proposal to make what 
purports to be a loan of about four and 
ono-half billion dollars to Great Britain, ac¬ 
cording to the terms of an agreement ne¬ 
gotiated by representatives of the two Gov¬ 
ernments several months ago. 

The public hearings to be conducted by the 
committee on this matter ore expected to last 
several weeks, during which time the argu¬ 
ments for and against the loan will sup- 
po.sedly be fully and fairly heard. 

However, it has been the past experience 
of the American people in such matters that 
“public hearings” so conducted do not al¬ 
ways reflect the real opinions of the people. 

In this instance, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the hearings be truly public, 
and that the real opinions of the people be 
consulted. 

It would be a wonderful thing, in fact. If 
there could be a national vote oi referendum 
on tlie question, for then the members of the 
committee and of the Senate and the Con¬ 
gress as a whole would know whether a ma¬ 
jority of the people are for the loan or 
against it. 

But since there have been no arrangements 
for such a vote by the people and none are 
likely to be made, the people are going to 
have to And their own means of making their 
wishes known—or else let the issue go by 
default. 

Senator Kennftii S. Wherry of Nebraska 
has a pertinent suggestion to make in this 
respect. 

The Members of Congress, he says, would 
respect a national expression of public opin¬ 
ion on the British loan. 

Let the people, therefore, make a national 
expression of their opinions, he urges. 

“The reaction both Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives get from their constituents will 
probably decide whether or not the loan is 
granted," says Senator Wherry. 

"We know that pressure wiJl be put on from 
the organized groups controlled by the ad¬ 
ministration. 

“We know, too, how to recognize such 
‘propaganda mall’ and to evaluate It. 

“What will count will be the letters, tele¬ 
grams, and personal visits from people known 
to us as representing their own thinking and 
that of their neighbors.” 

Of course Senator Wherry 1b right. 

The administration will wield all of its 
tremendous power to influence approval of 
the l 9 an. 

The Internationalists and the intervention¬ 
ists, the one-worlders and the collaborators 
with various Socialist and Communist 
regimes will support it. 

Surely the American people, who are most 
concerned In the matter because It is their 
money that is being loaned away, their taxes 
and wages and savings, should not stay mute. 

The American people know their country 
is already $300,000,000,000 in debt. 

• • * • • 

They know there Is not the remotest pros¬ 
pect that Britain will ever repay more than a 
fraction of the loan. If any at all. 


They know that the total of our outstand¬ 
ing loans and gifts to Britain, including the 
unpaid First World War debt and the can¬ 
celed lend-lease outlays, will be the fan¬ 
tastic and wholly unpayable sum of $36,000,- 
000,000 if this new loan is granted. 

Let the American people tell Congress what 
they think about this colossal and frighten¬ 
ing commitment of their resources. 

Let them write to Congress and wire their 
Representatives In Congress and go in person 
to Washington in as great a volume as pos¬ 
sible and make their will known to the Con¬ 
gress. 

If the United States are truly a democracy 
let them function as such and let the will 
of the people truly prevail. 


^^Where Are We Going To Get the 
Money?” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENl ATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Congress¬ 
man Rich, of Pennsylvania, has per¬ 
sisted in asking on the floor of the House 
almost daily during the past 12 years, 
“Where are wc going to get the money?’' 
The following spending proposals now 
before Congress, over and above the nec¬ 
essary regular governmental expendi¬ 
tures, were indirectly approved by Pres¬ 
ident Truman in his September message 


to Congress: 

Per year 

Federal aid for education.$500,000,000 

Vocational education aid_ 100,000,000 

Free food stamp plan. .. __ 500. 000, 000 

Rural electrification program._ 500,000,000 

Federal aid to hospitals_ 110.000,000 

Federal health program_ 600, 000, 000 

School lunch program_ 100,000, 000 

Sewage treatment program_ 100, 000, 000 

Federal housing program_ 80, 000,000 

Increased Federal salaries_ 500. 000, 000 


Bills providing for lump-sum appro¬ 
priations, either now before the Con¬ 
gress or about to be introduced, are as 
follows: 

Veteran bonus legislation.. $13,000,000,000 


Additional UNRRA con- 

tributlon__ 1, 350, 000, 000 

Commodity Credit Corpo¬ 
ration _ _ 600,000,000 

Loans to foreign countries. 15,000,000,000 
Federal aid for highways.. 3,000,000.000 
New river valley authorities. 6, 000, 000,000 
Federal aid for airport con¬ 
struction _ 1, 000, 000, 000 


These proposals total $3,090,000,000 
per year over and above the regular 
Budget expenditures, and the lump-sums 
total $38,850,000,000. Truly, where are 
we going to get the money? 

CAN WE AFFORD IT? 

Mr. Speaker, how many of us realize 
that there arc 80,000,000 Americans who 
own Government bonds? Every bank 
and insurance company in America has 
half of its assets invested In Government 
bonds. These Investments must be safe¬ 
guarded at all costs if we would avoid 
chaos and worse. Is not it about time 
for the American people to sit down 
calmly and figure out for themselves just 
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how much we can afford to spend on 
projects that are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary? If they will do this it would re¬ 
lieve the tremendous pressure on Con¬ 
gress to make appropriations for projects 
that can be postponed until we are in 
better shape to undertake them. If this 
wild spending orgy continues we will 
bring on an Inflation that will wipe out 
all wealth save real estate and other 
tangible property. This would hit rich, 
middle class, and poor alike. 

WAKE VP. AMERICA! 

Mr. Speaker, this writer is dLsturbed. 
confused, bewildered. The outlook for 
the future is anything but encouraging. 
Taking stock of the present situation, we 
find: 

First. A national debt of $275,000,- 
OOG.OOO. 

Second. An outbreak of strikes slowing 
down reconversion. 

Third. The administration insisting 
upon deficit spending. 

Fourth. Our diplomatic relation.s with 
the* rest of the world are at the breaking 
point. 

Fifth. Uncle Sam still acting as Santa 
Claus to the rest of the world. 

Sixth. Government oflBcials afraid or 
unwilling to meet issues squarely. 

Seventh. The average citizen willing 
to let columnists, radio commentators, 
and second-class writers do his thinking 
for him. 

Unless America wakes up quickly to 
the situation that confronts her, it will 
be too late. 

The following editorial taken from the 
De Kalb Chronicle, De Kalb, Ill., Thurs¬ 
day. February 21. 1946, shows how our 
Federal taxes have skyrocketed over the 
past three decades. It is a fitting close 
to my words of warning, therefore I In¬ 
clude the same as a part of my remarks: 

HOW TAXES HAVE RISEN IN PAST FORTY TEARS 

Prom Roosevelt to Roosevelt the American 
citizen’s bill for Federal, State, and local 
taxes has skyrocketed from a total of $1.- 
387.000.000 In 1902 to $52,196,000,000 In 1944. 
And apparently the end Is not yet. 

These figures are not propaganda-based 
statistics cooked up by somebody who doesn't 
like the Democrats or the New Deal. They 
are from an article In the 1946 edition of the 
Encyclopedia Brltannlca and are written by 
Government sources. 

This rise through two wars and seven Presi¬ 
dential careers meaiw that we components of 
what the intelligentsia call “the masses" are 
paying our governmental bodies more than 
37 times as much taxes today as they did at 
the beginning of the century when Teddy 
Roosevelt was President 

During that time the State and local gov¬ 
ernment tax bill went up from $861,000,000 
to $10,067,000,000, almost a 12-fold increase 
the figures show. Federal taxes went from 
$526,000,000 in 1902 to $42,128,000,000 In 1944. 
That means the Federal Government spent 
Just about 80 times more In Franklin’s reign 
than in the times of Theodore 

As late as 1941 State and local taxes com¬ 
bined exceeded those of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment but the demands of the global war 
quickly wiped out that ratio In that year 
the State tax total was $4,499,000,000 slightly 
less than the $4,608,000,000 raised by the 
lower governmental bodies. In that year the 
Federal set-up collected $7,818,000,000 or 
about 46 percent of the total 1941 tax bUl 
which was $16,928,000,000 During the war 
State and local taxes went up about 22 per¬ 
cent while the Federal Government's col¬ 
lections were multiplied almost eight times. 


At the present time the fiscal position of 
the State and local bodies is fairly good. 
Millions of Indebtedness have been reduced 
or erased and many of the States have massed 
huge cash balances as a cushion for ex¬ 
pected postwar public works spendings. 
The position of the Federal Government Is 
not so good our debt being considerably In 
excess of our total physiclal and financial 
assets. We have never balanced our Budget 
since 2 years before Roosevelt II took over. 


Henry Ford 2d Answers Chester Bowles 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. CHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permi.ssion to extend my remarks a tele¬ 
gram sent by Henry Ford 2d to Stabiliza¬ 
tion Director Chester Bowles following 
the latter’s apparent ill-advised charges 
against the Ford Motor Co. during his 
appearance before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee this week. Mr. 
Ford’s telegram is a complete answer to 
Mr. Bowles and should be on record. The 
telegram, dated February 21, 1946, fol¬ 
lows : 

Mr. Chester Bowles, 

O/^cc of Price Administration, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Your public statement of today leaves me 
no other course but to make public certain 
facts which you either do not know or refuse 
to reveal. 

Our application to OPA on last July 20 
was made while we were still at war with 
Japan. Since fighting had stopped In Eu¬ 
rope, the War Production Board decided that 
limited production of automobiles was in the 
public interest. A total of 39,910 was fixed 
by WPB as the maximum number of passen¬ 
ger cars the Ford Motor Co could produce 
during the last 6 months of 1945. 

Obviously you cannot make 39,910 cars In 
6 months In a plant designed to produce 
more than 100,000 every month without 
greatly increasing production cost per unit. 
Low cost depends on volume production as 
everyone knows. So when the United States 
Government—not the Ford Motor Co,—fixed 
production volume, it thus determined cost 
and selling price. 

Let me give a specific example. We de¬ 
cided that 32.760 of the 39,910 automobiles 
permitted should be Fords The rest were 
to be Mercurys and Lincolns. The limita¬ 
tion on quantity fixed our estimated cost 
on the most popular Ford model at $991.57. 
The f o. b. sales price, which included a 
5-percent profit and the usual dealer com¬ 
mission thus became $1.388J20. This turned 
out to be 55 percent more than our last peace¬ 
time selling price of $895 

We immediately filed application on prices 
for these low-volume, high-cost, wartime 
care under OPA’s wartime general maximum 
price regulation. 

This action had nothing whatever to do 
with peacetime price ceilings. It was not 
until early in September, after the end of 
tlie Japanese war, that OPA first issued any 
regulations having to do with peacetime price 
ceilings on automobiles. 

These facts illustrate the point I have been 
trying to make In my public statements— 
that high costs and high prices of auto¬ 
mobiles are caused by low-volume produc¬ 
tion. 


Our one aim since VJ-day has been to got 
into maximum production as quickly as 
possible We have spared no costs. We have 
paid higher prices for materials, we have 
used propane gas when we could not get 
coal, and we agreed to add $41,000,000 to our 
annual bill for labor. 

But our assembly lines have run by fils nnd 
starts because we could not get parts and 
materials. Actually, we wore able during 
1946 to produce only 34.439 Ford cars. Our 
costs per units on this production have been 
almost exactly what we estimated for that 
small volume. 

Have no fear that the Ford Motor Co will 
charge the American people one penny more 
than it has to for cars. If we did competi¬ 
tion would take care of such a situation very 
quickly. 

For your information, Mr. Bowles, to meet 
competition we are now selling one of our 
truck models at $100 below OPA ceilings. 

We would like to sell all Ford cans below 
OPA price ceilings, not above. But low cosls 
and low prices depend on large-scale pro¬ 
duction. That. In tum, depends upon an 
uninterrupted flow of parts and materials to 
our assembly lines. When you say that only 
from 10 to 25 percent of our parts are under 
OPA price control you miss the point. Short¬ 
age on only a few parts can stop the whole 
assembly line. This, in fact. Is what has 
happened time and again since VJ-day 

May I add that I question the propriety of 
a Government official’s calling “outrageous", 
action.s taken In strict accordance with war¬ 
time Government regulations 

Henry Ford 2d. 


Sales of Surplus Government Property* 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
reports which have been made concern¬ 
ing the activities of commission men and 
special agent: in securing surplus mer¬ 
chandise in behalf of clients, it is reassur¬ 
ing to know that the Government sur¬ 
plus sales agencies are making a sincere 
effort to prevent Government property 
falling into the hands of illegitimate 
operators. The record of transactions 
in surplus goods is commented upon in 
an article in the Daily Metal Repoiler of 
February 14, 1946, which, under leave 
granted me, is included herewith: 

RUMORS or INFLUENCE IN GOVERNMENT .STTRPI TTS 

SALES CONTRARY TO FACT — TRANSACTIONS 

SHOW ENVIABLE RECORD 

On the fringe of every Industry there are 
the hit-and-run type ”1 businessmen who arc 
out to make a killing by fair means or foul, 
usually the latter. It is extremely unlortu- 
nate but not surpri.sing that this sharp¬ 
shooting type should have been attracted to 
the disposal of war surplus property. Such 
will-o'-the-wisp businessmen, here todav and 
gone tomorrow, thrived at the end of he 
First World War by buying and selling Gov¬ 
ernment surplus merchandise or by using 
their influence to obtain contracts by devious 
means for others. Their operations led to 
congressional investigations and unearthed 
a stench which to this very day has not been 
completely eradicated. 

Those who ore now in charge of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy of disposing of billions of 
dollars’ worth of surplus war materials, 
con.sclous of their responsibility and desirous 
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Of doing a good Job for the Government and 
for Industry, have done everything In their 
power to prevent any undesirable elements 
from gaining even a toe-hold in the disposal 
program. The agencies handling the sur¬ 
plus property disposal program have been 
criticized for the slow disposal rate but never 
has their integrity been challenged. 

There are thousands of merchants who 
scrutinize carefully every Government trans¬ 
action involving surplus war materials. If 
there had been any shenanigans, any favorit¬ 
ism. any wire pulling, or outright fraud, 
these misdoings would long ago have been 
called to the attention of the vigilant con¬ 
gressional committees that have been keep¬ 
ing a sharp eye on the war surplus property 
disposal program. The record of the SPA 
policylramers and of those who arc respon- 
Blbio for executing these policies has been 
excellent from the point of view of integrity. 
The thousands of complaints and criticisms 
that have been received from disgruntled 
bidders, have failed to bring to light actual 
irregularities In any of the large number of 
transactions made by the surplus disposal 
agencies. 

In spite of this, there are rumors of favor¬ 
itism and of insiders pulling strings In Gov¬ 
ernment disposal agencies. Most of these 
rumors originate with unsuccessful bidders 
who seem to assume that the reason they 
failed to get an award is because the suc¬ 
cessful bidder must have had some “in.” 
Unfortunately these rumors take on im¬ 
portance by the fact that every now and 
then some self-appointed agents call upon 
the unsuccessful bidders and frequently suc¬ 
ceed in convincing them that they have an 
“in” with the local disposal agency and can 
turn their previous failures Into future suc¬ 
cess at Government sales. Any number of 
such self-styled agents are alleged to have 
been peddling their services on a 6-pcrcent 
commission basis and have come to be known 
as the 6-percenters. 

If by chance the businessman who was 
gullible enough to utilize the services of such 
questionable agents, succeeds In getting an 
award, he will probably attribute his suc¬ 
cess to the agent and the agent may bo 
expected to assume responsibility and credit 
for the award 'Thus the businessman who 
has been played for the sucker, becomes 
more convinced than ever that pull Is needed 
to get awards and he will shout his con¬ 
victions from the housetops. That Is how 
rumors start and that la how the 6-per- 
centors feed on them to their advantage. 

The surprising thing Is that so many seem¬ 
ingly honest businessmen should fall tor 
such a racket and accept rumors aL facts. 
It would seem to us that If honest business¬ 
men are approached by “agents” vho claim 
to have influence with Government agen¬ 
cies, that it would be their duty as citizens 
and as members of an Industry to report such 
Individuals to the proper Government au¬ 
thorities. Such leeches should not be per¬ 
mitted to prey on the Industry. We go a 
stop further and suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment look Into the operations of these so- 
called agents and break up their racket If it 
exists. 

The disposal of surplus war materials will 
continue for many years to tDme. It Is of the 
utmost importance for the economy of the 
Nation that these surplus war materials be 
liruidated efficiently and honestly. Individ¬ 
uals who boldly assert or merely Imply that 
by the use of unethical methods they can 
do things which the honest businessmen can¬ 
not are a menace to any business. If their 
operations should remain unchecked, they 
could easily undermine the public’s confi¬ 
dence In the Surplus Property Administra¬ 
tion and cast suspicion on the thousands 
of first-rate, honest, sincere, and efficient 
executives who are trying to help the Gov¬ 
ernment do a good Job in disposing of bil¬ 
lions of dollars’ worth of surplus merchan¬ 
dise of every description. 


As we see It, businessmen should be care¬ 
ful to discriminate between fact and fiction 
and not believe the fantastic tales of "in¬ 
fluence” and “graft” unless proof is offered 
to substantiate the gossip. Secondly, busi¬ 
nessmen owe It to themselves, their bus.iiess 
associate, and to the countr. to report any 
individual or group of individuals who pro¬ 
fess to have back-stair entrance Govern¬ 
ment departments, ."nd. finally, the Govern¬ 
ment Itself should run down tnose who are 
trying to create a racket among those who 
desire to purchase war surplus materials. 

Harold L. Icket, Crusader and 
Conservationist 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for over 25 years before he came 
to Washington as Secretary of the In¬ 
terior. Harold L. Ickes fought graft and 
corruption in Chicago, almost single- 
handed. No one ever fought a more re¬ 
lentless nor more discouraging fight 
against sordid interests trying to under¬ 
mine the morals of the people and the 
Government as well. 

When he entered the Cabinet, as the 
suggestion of Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California, it was not generally known 
what his views on conservation were. His 
performance in that regard has received 
the support and the applause of the most 
ardent conservationists. No one. per¬ 
haps, except one who has served as Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior can really under- 
.stand the pres.sure that can be placed 
upon a man in that position by persons, 
groups, and “interests” whose desires and 
interest may be contrary to real con¬ 
servation. 

It is essential to the cause of conserva¬ 
tion that the appointee to the office of 
Secretary of the Interior be thoroughly 
in sympathy with the broad purposes of 
conservation. Our natural resources and 
the public domain must be developed and 
managed for the benefit of the whole peo¬ 
ple. Mr. Ickes set a good example in 
that regard. 

Under permission granted me to Insert 
these brief remarks, I also include an 
editorial from the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee: 

ICKES’ SUCCESSOR MUST BE FIRST A CONSERVA¬ 
TIONIST 

Gov. Vail Pittman of Nevada has launched 
a movement to have President Truman name 
a Westerner as successor to Harold L. Ickes 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

That Is a splendid suggestion and It Is 
gratifying that all of the men apparently re¬ 
ceiving top White House consideration for the 
;' 08 t are men from the West. 

After all the great bulk of matters ad¬ 
ministered through the Interior Department 
affect the western areas and it is only logi¬ 
cal that a Westerner acquainted with the 
problems of the West should be given the 
post. 

However, that is not necessarily the first 
qualification. 

The first measure of the man to be given 
the secretaryship Is that he be 100 percent 


In sympathy with the preservation of the 
resoiurces of the Nation for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the greatest number of people. 

Ickes was from Chicago, but it can be said 
the West never had a stancher friend in the 
Interior Department post than he. 

Under the Department of the Interior ore 
the numerous great water and power proj¬ 
ects of the West—the Central Valleys proj¬ 
ect, Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, and others. 

Ickes fought with all his zeal for the ad¬ 
vancement of these projects and to Insure 
that the benefits accrued to the people and 
did not fall Into the hands of corporate 
Interests for private exploitation. 

For this he was pilloried and castigated, but 
he carried on. And the present advanced 
status of many of these projects is a tribute 
to the former Secretary’s valiant battle for 
the people. 

It Is hoped that when President Truman 
appoints Ickes’ successor he will choose a 
man who has the interests of the West at 
heart as much as Ickes and is Imbued with 
like zeal and courage. 


The Housing Shortage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I enclose a copy of a letter 
Governor Vivian, of Colorado, wrote to 
Wilson W. Wyatt. Housing Expediter, 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver¬ 
sion, Washington, D. C.: 

Governor’s Office, 
Denrer, Colo,, February 20, 1946, 
Wilson W. Wyatt. 

Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wyatt: Thank you for your let¬ 
ter of February 7 enclosing copy of your 
report to the President on veterans’ emer¬ 
gency housing, You asked foi comments and 
suggestions as to the feasibility of your pro¬ 
gram. I am happy to comply. 

I submit you are attacking this problem 
from the wrong premise. You seem to an¬ 
ticipate greatly Increased Federal control in 
carrying out your concept of more houses at 
the earliest possible date. I note you advo¬ 
cate subsidy payments lor increased pioduc- 
tlon. 

The one and only way to bring about 
greatly Increased production, unless all the 
books on economics and sociology are wrong, 
is to allow the ancient and basic law of sup¬ 
ply and demand to operate now. 11 this were 
done, there would be a short period of in¬ 
creased prices but only until healthy com¬ 
petition got into full play. Whatever infla¬ 
tion might be the result of discarding the 
multifarious Government directives, rules, 
and regulations, would soon be dissipated. 
Business would soon find a common level 
upon which to operate and prices would 
readily conform to the demand and the sup¬ 
ply of materials and finished houses. This 
has been the history of the growth of our 
country and It will a’ways be that way. You 
cannot successfully control our economy by 
beaucratlc directives. That is fundamental. 

You admit th .t "private enterprise must 
assume the leading role in this task * * * 

and that the building Industry ind financial 
Institutions must be relied upon as the 
mainstay of the production program ” 

That Is likewise basic and fundamental. 

However, if you are going to allow prl’^ate 
Industry to do an ^1-out Job, you must first 
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coat aside the many strangling hindrances 
which have so long throttled industry and 
business and give these agencies a green 
light. If you do this, they will get the Job 
done far faster than If you continue to re¬ 
tard their progress with stifling rules and 
regulations of wartime origin which simply 
will not operate successfully In the recon¬ 
version period. 

You say also that “All existing plants must 
be brought to capacity operation as speedily 
as possible/' 

Yes, If you will say to management: “All 
wartime controls are off: you are privileged 
to operate and manage your business as you 
did before the advent of the New Deal." 

Only In this way can you expect full pro¬ 
duction. There Is nc incentive for business 
and industry to progress when nr .nagement 
has so little to say about the operation of its 
own bi.siness. Price control retards the 
creation of supply to satisfy the demand. 

You advocate the use ol "Government 
credit wherv. private capital Is not available." 

With our banks trust companies, building 
and loan associations, and other financial 
institutions bulging with money, there will 
be no need for Government credit providing 
you remove all controls Private financing 
is "rearing to go" if it is permitted to do so in 
its own way which Is its right under the 
American way of iifi af we once knew it 
when the Oonstitutlon and Bill ot Rights 
were thr guiding instruments of business. 
So long as the relief requested Is denied, just 
that much longer s busines'^ as usual delayed. 

Again, you are contemplating more instead 
of less governmental red tane and control 
when you advocate providing "funds lor 
premium (subsidy) payments to secure In¬ 
creases in production ol building materials." 

You suggest $600,000,000 for this purpose. 
Nothing could be advocat which would In¬ 
volve a greater waste of public funds. There 
is absolutely no necessHv for this enormous 
appropriation, provided you will allow busi¬ 
ness and industry to operate as usual. They 
will furnish sufflclent funds to accomplish 
the Immediate purpose )f more and more 
houses. 

Nor will you need to "protect the veteran 
against excessive prices If he buys a home 
now.” 

The healthy competition set out aforesaid 
will take care of that. It always has and It 
always will. You can’t change our funda¬ 
mental economy by directives and regula¬ 
tions. It never has been a success and it 
never will oe. To continue to do so means 
Just one thing: delaying the day when we 
shall return to normalcy In business 

You have hit upon another basic principle 
of our form of government when you say: 

"No program of this magnitude can be di¬ 
rected from Washington alone. We are going 
to need advice and active participation of 
courageous community leaf'era In cities and 
towns throughout the country." 

You will have all that and much more If 
you nullify the Government controls afore¬ 
said. And If you should do this, you need not 
worry but what American Industry, finance, 
and business would take c" their coats, roll 
up their sleeves, and get us back very short¬ 
ly to the American way of life as we used to 
know It. All that our people are craving for 
is the opportunity, 

Reliable reports furnished this ofllre re¬ 
veal that there are between 1,600 and 1,800 
houses under construction In Denver and 
environs which cannot be completed because 
Government restrictions prohibit the allo¬ 
cation of the materials necessary for finish¬ 
ing them. 

The only solution of Insufficient houses is 
more houses. That is Just common horse 
sense. These cannot be provided unless the 
contractors are able to purchase the where¬ 
withal to complete those now being built and 
t( begin the erection of other units which 
cannot, under existing regulations, be 
started. 


I urgently request, therefore, that the Of¬ 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
and such other agencies as may have control 
of the situation, immediately make available 
the necessary materials so that this hous¬ 
ing may be expeditiously completed. There 
Just Isn’t any other answer to the problem. 
Unless the Government allows this to be 
done, It is not playing fair with the people 
who are entitled to live In the homes they 
are making every effort to complete. This is 
their constitutional right which has been 
denied them far too long. 

I very much hope you will accede to this 
request forthwith. 

Faithfully yours, 

John C. Vivian 

Denver, Colo.. February 12, 1946. 
Representative W. S. Hill, 

Washington. D.C.: 

The following telegram has been sent to 
Frank W. Cortright. executive vice president. 
National Association of Rome Builders: 

“Quickest answer to housing shortage Is 
completion of those now under construc¬ 
tion. In Denver there are over 1,600 homes 
by actual survey which were started In good 
faith prior to January 16. which cannot now 
be completed under existing regulations. 
One thousand of these homes range in price 
from $5,000 to $10,000; 400 are rental units 
and balance in excess ol $10,000. Application 
for CC rating has been denied on theory that 
they are eligible for HH rating. However, 
because these houses started when no re¬ 
strictions on materials, price ceiling granted 
by FHA is too low to warrant completion 
according to plans and specifications; con¬ 
sequently application for HH rating cannot 
be made. One thousand of these homes can 
be completed within SO days if materials arc 
available, and balance 60 and 00 days This 
condition exists all over the country and your 
office should exert every effort to have pro¬ 
mulgated necessary regulations to sec to 
completion of existing construction. It is 
also asinine to divert materials to prefabri¬ 
cated and temporary construction when 
those materials can produce permanent 
housing at approximately same cost and 
within same period of time. If this Is delib¬ 
erate attempt on part of Government to pre¬ 
vent private Industry from doing Its Job so 
that finger can be put on It for failure to 
excuse public housers for taking over con¬ 
struction industry, matter should be given 
greater publicity than Is now being given by 
you or any local association.” 

Your assistance Is respectfully requested in 
obtaining necessary regulations to make pos¬ 
sible completion of homes mentioned. We 
believe this is vital to the building industry 
and also will solve housing shortage In this 
area. 

Stanley C. Brandenburg, 

Executive Vice President, Denver 

Association of Home Builders. 


Our Military Power Not Disintegrating 


EXTENSION O? REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rbcord. 1 include the following article 
by Walter Llppmann from the Boston 
Daily Globe of February 21.1946 ; 


OUR MILITARY POWER NOT DISINTEGRATING 

(By Walter Llppmann) 

By using sensational words inaccurately 
and much too cheaply we are misinforming 
the rest of the world, and indeed ourselves 
as well, about the power and infiuence of the 
United States in the postwar period. We 
are telling everyone that the rapid deraoblll- 
zation of our forces is the disintegration of 
our military power. Now, there Is no doubt 
that the demobilization is rapid, even hasty, 
and that the efficiency and the discipline' 
of our overseas forces has declined seriously. 
But to Jump to the conclusion that thi.s 
means the disintegration of American mili¬ 
tary power is to misunderstand the real 
nature of American military power 

The error Is in supposing that the measure 
of our power Is our ability and our willing¬ 
ness to maintain in time of peace the ex¬ 
traordinary civilian armies vrhich were raised, 
trained, and equipped for Eisenhower and 
MacArthur to command. These armies have 
been the visible sign both In Europe and In 
Asia of American power in the world. These 
armies are being demobilized What remains 
of them 18 not now. In discipline and morale. 
Impressive. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that anyone can measure American power 
In the future, or even in the present, by the 
condition of these remnants of the wartime 
Army. For he is overlooking the basic fact 
that American power Is peculiarly and spe¬ 
cially amphibious. 

We are an Island—a continental island to 
be sure, but still an Island—and we hove de¬ 
veloped and perfected a kind of military 
power which Is unique. It is a combination 
of sea. air, and ground forces which can op¬ 
erate at great distances, across the oceans 
No one can afford to forget the existence 
of this extraordinary instrument, or to leave 
it out of account In calculating the balance 
of forces anywhere. For there is no other 
military instrument which has a comparable 
range and reach, none so flexible, so mobile, 
so quickly concentrated, or so capable of ex¬ 
erting Irresistible force at the point of im¬ 
pact. It would be absurd for anyone to 
imagine that with this instrument in our 
hands we cannot speak with equal diplomatic 
authority in any of the congested regions of 
Europe. Asia, and Africa. 

Yet in Europe, and also here. It Is for the 
moment the fashion to leave It out of account 
The Europeans have never really seen the 
fundamental military power of the United 
States. The bulk of It was In the Pacific, 
largely invisible to the masses of the people 
and not really appreciated by European 
statesmen and generals who were preoccupied 
with the terrible struggle for massive land 
armies. The landings in north Africa, Sicily. 
Italy, and Prance, though impressive, did 
not really disclose the true nature of oui 
amphibious power. For once ashore, the 
struggle on land obscured the underlying 
fact, which In the long run has the greatest 
signlficnnco, that here was a military instru¬ 
ment which could cross an ocean and put 
great forces ashore at the points it selected. 

Our own people, Including many of our 
military leaders and our diplomats, do not 
appreciate at its true value the peculiar In- 
Ftrument of amphibious power. Our Navy 
has been particularly interested in the Pacific 
Ocean, as enemy ol the Japanese Navy and 
as friendly rival of the British Navy. Oui 
Army has measured itself by the German 
Army, until 1942 regarded by professional 
soldiers as incomparably the best army in 
the world. Now. there is a disposition to 
count the number of divisions in the Red 
Army. 

As a result, we are just beginning to under¬ 
stand, we have hardly begun to realize, the 
uses and significance of our own military 
instiTunent, that it is a new instrument and 
in scale and power and its uses unlike any 
other force In the world. 
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It would be advisable, I think, to correct 
these misunderstandings abroad and at home. 
It would be a good thing. It seems to me, if 
the new American Navy went for a cruise In 
European waters, and paid visits to our allies. 
The Europeans have seen the American 
Army going home—not always a pretty 
sight—and they must have the impression 
that with these homesick and somewhat de¬ 
moralized QI’s there Is departing from the 
European scene the power of the United 
States They ought to be given a chance to 
see the Navy which was in the Pacific—the 
battleships, the carriers, and something of 
the great sea trains, w'hlch enable the Amer¬ 
ican Navy to take Its own bases with it. 

It Is only fair to them to show them this 
force, lest they forget Its existence and come 
to think that GI's counting their points are 
the measure of our interest, our influence, 
and our power. It would help to correct any 
misunderstandings and miscalculations. Into 
which land-minded diplomats so easily fall, 
during the critical negotiations about Ger¬ 
many, the Mediterranean, and the Middle 
East. 

It would also be good for the Navy to see at 
first hand parts of this world in which this 
country is bound to be Interested, and not to 
got into a rut and think that there Is only 
one ocean, the Pacific. 

The Navy knows all about the Islands of the 
Pacific It would benefit by an educational 
cruise not only to the British Isles. Norway, 
and Denmark, but to Gibraltar, Casablanca, 
and Dakar, to Marseilles. Toulon, and Blzeite, 
to Malta, Trieste, Salonika, and the Dodeca¬ 
nese, to Tripoli, Alexandria, Haifa, Beirut, 
and Suez, and to the Persian Gulf. These 
places are quite as interesting as Okinawa 
and Saipan, and It would be to the advantage 
of all. and would promote good negotiations, 
if our Navy saw these places, and If the people 
in these places saw our Navy. 

It would not hurt UNO a bit If this were 
done. In fact It might help It a lot if every¬ 
one In the world Including ourselves, were 
shown that, despite the demobilization, we 
were very much interested in Europe, and 
how, in the long view, we are able to manifest 
our interest. 


The Patman Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the Paw¬ 
tucket Real Estate Exchange has studied 
the Patman bill, and so that their views 
may be known to the entire membership 
of the House, I enclose them herewith as 
part of my remarks: 

Providence R. I., February 25, 1946 
Hon. AiME J. Forand, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman: The full membership 
of the Pawtucket Real Estate Exchange urge 
you to vote to have the Patman bill and its 
amendments sent back to the Banking and 
Currency Committee for further hearing, and 
if this cannot be done wo strongly urge you 
to vote against the Patman amendments. 
These amendments would intensify the hous¬ 
ing shortage by destroying the Incentive to 
build. Would create a situation such as 
prevailed during prohibition. Celling prices 
on existing dwellings are not enforceable. 
Would produce chaos In the already critical 
housing shortage. Survey recently com¬ 
pleted by members of the Pawtucket Real 


Estate Exchange shows that, because of ma¬ 
terial and labor costs, a $6,000 celling, at 
least In this area is impossible for construc¬ 
tion of one-family dwellings. Contractors 
agree that such a celling under present con¬ 
ditions would completely -top tho much 
needed housing for veterans’ program. Thus 
we are correct, assuming this to be true. In 
saying that the housing shortage would be 
Intensified. We feel strongly that because 
this program has never had a public hearing: 
The pertinent facts that would bear heavily 
on the necessity for such an amendment have 
not been brought to life. It has been rail¬ 
roaded onto the floor of the House In a way 
seldom seen in Washington. Industry and 
private citizens have never had a chance to 
testify on it or to submit facts about the 
effects It will have. They should have that 
chance. It can truthfully be said that real 
estate and the construction Industry are the 
loundation upon which rests our American 
way of life. It is, therefore, too serious a 
problem to have radical changes made In 
this basic Industry without complete and 
thorough public hearings. It must be re¬ 
membered that this is one bill that reaches 
into every American home. We, therefore, 
strongly urge that you as our representative 
In Congress vote against the Patman amend¬ 
ments or do everything possible to secure a 
full public hearing on this very serious mat¬ 
ter. 

Pawtucket Real Estate Exchange, 

Peter J. Pimentel. President, 

George Lapp, Secretary, 


Relief for the Philippine Islands 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. C. JASPER BELL 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26,1946 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
23, 1946: 

McNutt Predicts Quick Action on Bills 
FOR Aid to Philippines 
(By Selden Menefee) 

Washington, February 23.—The log Jam 
holding up long-overdue legislation for the 
relief and reconstruction of the Philippine 
Islands has been broken. United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippines Paul V. 
McNutt said today. 

He confidently predicted the quick passage 
of both the Bell bill to provide free trade 
with the Philippines for 8 years following 
Independence and graduated tariff Increases 
for 20 years thereafter, and the Tydlngs bill 
to spend $460,000,000 on public orks and 
compensation for the victims of war damage. 

Referring to the Bell bill, Mr. McNutt 
said: 

"The House Ways and Means Committee, 
with complete and generous disregard for 
petty commercial Interests which might 
benefit from the continued prostration of 
the Philippine economy, has now approved 
a bill providing for 28 years of preferential 
trade relations between the Philippine Com¬ 
monwealth and the Un '.ed States after In¬ 
dependence is achieved next July. 

"This action, which I am sure presages 
speedy approval by the Congress, is a gesture 
to the heroic people of the Philippines, and 
it will not be lost on our wards and allies.’* 

Mr. McNutt said that the Tydlngs bill was 
equally essential. In providing funds to en¬ 
able reconstruction to get under way it Is 
complementary to, and In no sense a sub¬ 


stitute for, the Bell bill. The Senate has 
passed the Tydlngs bill, and it Is now In the 
House Insular Affairs Committee, of which 
Representative Bell Is chairman. Now that 
the Bell bill has been reported out, quick 
action is expected on the 'Tydlngs bill 
Proponents ‘of the legislation have been 
amazed at the lack opposition from beet- 
sugar and other Interests which In the past 
worked to sever all ties with thf Philip¬ 
pines, In order to eliminate tariff-free com¬ 
petition. The only real opposition came 
from within the Government Itself—from a 
clique within the State Department and the 
Tariff Commission which is more Interested 
In protecting Cuba’s preferential sugar tariff 
than In promoting Philippine recovery. But 
that opposition has now been defeated 
Even with this legislation, It will be at 
least 3 years before Philippine Industries can 
even begin to export, and a decade before 
they can be restored to prewar levels. The 
Japanese utterly wrecked the sugar Industry. 
They tried to substitute cotton for sugar 
without success But now instead of ex¬ 
porting a million tons of sugar a year to 
the United States, as they did before tho 
war, the Philippines must actually Import 
sugar. 

Neither American nor Filipino authorities 
want to restore a sugar-based economy, 
which Mr. McNutt says is inconsistent with 
a broad economic democracy. Both parties 
want much greater diversification than be¬ 
fore the war But according to Lt. Comdr. 
Julius Edelsteln, adviser to Mr McNutt, a 
substantial part of the sugar Industry—the 
most efficient part—can be expected to thrive 
on exports to the United States west coast 
and to far eastern countries, to the extent 
of about 60,000 tons a year. 

The Tydlngs bill will pay for less than half 
of the war damage in the Island; total dam¬ 
ages are estimated at more than $i 000 - 
000 . 000 . ’ ‘ 

PROBLEM OP JAP CURRENCY 

A major economic issue of recen^ date has 
been the question of payments made In 
Mickey Mou.se money—Jap: nose c.-’-cupotion 
pesos—during the Invasion. Real estate 
was purchased, sometimes ut gun point, and 
businesses changed hands by payments In 
this Japanese fiat money. 

High Commissioner McNutt, In accordance 
with a directive from President Truman, rec¬ 
ommended tr the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment a plan of ' aluatlon for payments and 
deposits made In the Japanese money, ac¬ 
cording to a formula worked out by a com¬ 
mission named by President Osmefia, 

OPPOSITE BILL PASSED 

A special session of the legislature was 
called to consider the McNutt plan. But 
while the High Commissioner was In Tokyo 
last December, the legislature, many of 
whose members had engaged in transactions 
In Japanese money, threw out the plan and 
passed a substitute bill drawn up by the op¬ 
position leader, Jenate President Manuel 
Roxas This would have validated most of 
the payments made In Mickey Mouse money 
at its full face value. 

President Osmefia signed the Roxas bill. 
But under the Tydlngs McDuffie Independ¬ 
ence Act, all legislation affecting Philippine 
currency must be approved by the Prr^sldent 
of the United States before it can become 
law. President Truman, on Mr. McNutt’s 
recommendation, vetoed the bill. But it Is 
still an issue In the Islands. 

POLITICAL CONFUSION 

This incident s 3 rmbollze 8 the confused po¬ 
litical situation as the April 23 ei' ctlon ap¬ 
proaches. President Osmefia and Manuel 
Roxas are the presidential candidates. The 
race has split wide open not only the Naclon- 
allsta Party of the late President Quezon, but 
also two smaller political groups, the Popular 
Front and the Democratic Alliance. 
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Informed Washington sources say that the 
issue Is not a clear-cut one—Mr. Osmeha and 
the Democrats versus Mr. Roxas and the col¬ 
laborationists—as some reports have indi¬ 
cated. While it is true that most of the col¬ 
laborationists support Mr. Roxas. there are 
a considerable number of politically potent 
collaborators In the Osmefia camp as well. 
Mr. Roxas himself was cleared by Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur of collaborationist charges. 
Neither President Osmefia nor any of hla 
chief spokesmen have echoed the charges 
made in the American press that Mr. Roxas 
is a collaborator. 

President Osmefia has the support of most 
liberals, about half of the guerrilla leaders, 
and Communists. But he also is privately 
supported by the wealthy pro-Franco Andrea 
Soriano, who <s supplying funds and per¬ 
sonnel for the Osmefia campaign. And Mr. 
Osmeha’s party officially offered the vice pres¬ 
idential nomination to Quinin Paredes, wiio 
held a cabinet post under puppet President 
Jos6 Laurel and is still under indictment as 
a collaborator. Fortunately for President 
i .Amelia’s reputation, Mr. Paredes turned it 
down. 

Two top collaborationists. Laurel and Jorge 
Vargas, his Ambassador to Tokyo, are being 
held for military trial in Tokyo. Others are 
being tried in Filipino people’s courts. Only 
a handful have been convicted so far. 

Most responsible Filipino and American 
authorities favor going through with the 
plan for complete independence next July. 
But they agreed that without the close co¬ 
operation of the United States during the 
next few crucial years, independence will 
have little meaning for the average Filipino. 

Mr. McNutt put it this way in a recent 
speech; 

“The fact of Independence on July 4 does 
not minimize our responsibility. It Increases 
it * • * (we must) recognize the Im¬ 

perative necessity of building here an eco¬ 
nomic system to keep step with political 
democracy.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

‘ Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger: 

WASTE OF FEDERAL TIME 

We find it difficult to understand the logic 
of fomenting national debate on a contro¬ 
versial issue such as the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way at a time when finding homes for war 
veterans, increasing production, defeating 
inflation, and balancing the Budget are cry¬ 
ing for concentrated study. 

The St. Lawrence project would provide a 
seaway between the Middle West and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It would cost an esti¬ 
mated half billion dollars and would take 
years to complete. 

Its proponents argue that it would open 
great new vistas for the Middle West through 
cheap transportation. Its opponents call it 
an outlandish squandering of public funds 
that, instead of helping anyone, would do 
irreparable damage to established east coast 
pqrts including New York and Newark. 

There should be no reason for arguing the 
merits of such a plan now. It is not the time 
to debate spending a half billion dollars 
when Federal finances tremble under the 
impact of postwar demands. There li no 
XCII—App.-62 


need now for the thousands of Jobs this 
project would provide. Under the rule of 
first things first, debate on the St. Lawrence 
seaway could easily be deferred 2 or 3 years 
until mure important problems are settled. 


The Credit to Britain and World Trade 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE E. OUTUND 

OF CALIFORNIA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. February 21.1946 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks. I would 
like to include the inspiring address by 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
on the subject of the loan to Great 
Britain, 

After some of the statements and mis- 
.statements that have been made about 
this loan, I believe that Dean Acheson’s 
remarks will come as a mo.st welcome 
relief: 

It I.s discouraging to some that our prob¬ 
lems did not end with the end of the war. 
Our people strained themselves to the break¬ 
ing point to win the war. they devoted 
themselves untiringly to the difficulties 
which arose and they solved them, and now 
they would like to enjoy the peace. But, 
of course, we have always known that keep¬ 
ing the world peaceful was difficult too. 
That also requires our patience and our best 
efforts. 

Surely there Is no problem which affects 
Us more Intimately than a prosperous world 
and a pro.sperous United States. It is about 
that question that I would like to speak to 
you tonight. 

From late summer until last winter repre¬ 
sentatives of the American and British Gov¬ 
ernments worked together to arrive at a solu¬ 
tion of the financial and trade problems 
which both ol us face. When the discus.sions 
were completed we bad reached agreement 
as to the means we would employ to secure 
the chance of a prosperous world. 

Those means cover a broad range. They 
include the settlement ol the lend-lease and 
reciprocal aid account between the two coun¬ 
tries, an agicement on the proposals for an 
inteniutional trade organization and the 
granting of a credit to Britain. 

I should like to tell you why I think it 
makes sense for us to extend a credit to the 
British, and. second. I should like to tell you 
why I think the terms ol that credit are in 
our own interest. 

A little less than a year ago we presented 
to the Congress the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ments for an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development. We presented those 
agreements against the background of what 
we believed were going to be the postwar 
economic conditions of the world. We 
stressed to the Congress that when the period 
of war was over and the period of lend-lea.se 
was over, we would abruptly face the prob¬ 
lem of supplying the needed Imports which 
foreign countries must have to live. We ex¬ 
plained that these countries would find it 
very difficult to get dollars because they 
would have few goods to sell and that, with¬ 
out the Bretton Woods institutions, we 
would run Into a whole series of restrictions 
over world trade, a series of restrictions which 
would be designed for the purpose of help¬ 
ing each country force its products on the 
rest of the world so that It might earn enough 
money to buy abroad the barest minimum of 
goods It required for its people. 


We said that these efforts could only lead 
to a system of closed blocs; each country 
would want to fence off for Itself a market 
where it could sell Its goods. In fact, it 
would have to make such an attempt be- 
cau.se only by doing so could It f-arn enough 
money to purchase from other parts of the 
world what It needed to live upon. The 
Congress believed what we said It believed 
that that would be the central economic 
problem of the po.stwar world, and it passed 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. 

The better part of a year has gone by. 
Everything that was then presented to the 
Congress has proved to be far too true I 
don’t think it unfair to say that in that 
period of time the whole condition of the 
world has deteriorated far more than we 
could have thought. It seems to me that it 
has passed the point of being critical. It 
has reached a point where only the most 
timely and vigorous action on our part can 
prevent a further decay into the conditions 
of economic anarchy. 

Why has that happened? It has happened 
partly because events have moved far faster 
than we have been able to provide measures 
to deal with them, partly because the military 
occupation has come sooner and lasted longer 
in some areas than we thought it would, and 
partly because conditions In the world are 
generally worse than we thought they would 
be. It has happened for a hundred other rea¬ 
sons. 

Why have I discussed this situation? What 
is its relevancy to Bretton Woods and the 
credit to Britain? 

Let us think for a moment about the posi¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom in relation to 
world trade, world production, world ex¬ 
change of goods, and world commerce Let us 
think of the position of the United Kingdom, 
not merely beenuse of the tremendous im¬ 
portance of what It buys and .sells but also 
because of the tremendous importance of Its 
currency which together with the dollar, pro¬ 
vided the trading mechanism for one-half of 
the total prewar world trade 

Britain and the United State.s provide the 
currency which, niter this war and the elimi¬ 
nation of Germany and Japan from promi¬ 
nence in international commerce, will be the 
currency with which two-thirds or Ihree- 
quartens of the trade of the world Is con¬ 
ducted. 

Let us look a Utile more closely at the po- 
Bltion of England. Before the war. one-fifth 
of the entire tiade of the world moved in 
and out ol the ports of Great Britain. 

That little Island was like n lung. It 
W’ns the breathing in and out. the drawing 
in of imports and the sending out of ex¬ 
ports. wh'ch was one of the great activating 
forces of world trade. Great Britain and 
the British Empire, the United States, and 
Canada between them conducted one-half 
of all that trade. British trade. Canadian 
trade, American trade, affected every single 
corner of the earth, affected France and all 
of Europe, affected Indonesia. China, Japian. 
Every part of the world was activated by 
British and American trade. 

Now. what is the position of Great Britain 
today? During the war many things hap¬ 
pened to that island. One of the things was 
that through force of necessity, through the 
virility of its own administration and its 
own character, that Island converted almost 
its entire economy to the production of war 
commodities. It is easy to say that the 
Briti.sh had to do that because they were 
in the middle of the fight and they could 
not have survived without doing so. But 
many other people were In the middle of 
the fight and did not survive because they 
did not do so. The British took no half 
measures. They never spared themselves. 
All of their industries were transformed into 
the production of war goods; their manhood 
was scattered over the seven sens and all 
the continents In the armed services; old 
men, women, and children were brought Into 
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the factories. Life throughout Britain was 
completely disrupted to produce materials 
for the war and to carry on the war. I am 
not saying this because this loan is a reward 
for virtue: 1 am saying it to indicate the 
condition oi that Island at the end of the 
war. British exports were down to 30 per¬ 
cent of what they had been before the war, 
But that is still only part ol the picture 

Another thing which had happened to 
Great Britain was that, although the United 
States had provided about $26,000,000,000 of 
aid through lend-lease, the British hud pro¬ 
vided us with five billion ( f reverse lend-lease 
Bid and they had to conduct the war from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to India and Burma 
through the use of ohe British pound sterling. 
At the end of this year the British will have 
accumulated $14,000,000,000 in sterling debts 
to other 'countries. I don’t mention that 
merely because it is a tough thing for Britain 
to accumulate df ‘it; we have accumulated 
debt ourselves We borrowed billions from 
our own people. But the Important fact 
about the British is that they accumulated 
debt to other people. What does that mean 
in terms of world trade? 

It means first, that for decades and decades 
the British will have to export goods for 
which they get no pay Those goods will 
have to be exported to pay off the sterling 
debt. That -s Inevitable That must hap¬ 
pen. That is the burden the war brought 
upon Britain. It is our hope and the hope 
of the British that some of their creditors 
will agree to scale down a part of that debt 
as part of their war contribution. But there 
will certainly remain a very substantial 
amount which Britain will have to work off 
through exports. And that means that, un¬ 
less drastic steps are taken to secure an 
Interchangeability of currency, the British 
must work for their Individual creditors, and 
their Individual creditors. If they are to 
realize upon their debt, must accept British 
goods and services only. That problem. If 
not dealt with In some way, would bring 
about a channeling ol economic activity 
which could only result In the division of the 
world Into closed economic blocs. 

I hope It Is clear what I mean. In order 
to buy meat during the war, the British 
bought It from Argentina. That Is where 
they had to buy It. because that was the 
only place they could get It. The way they 
paid for the meat was to say to the Argen¬ 
tine. “We will give you sterling credits In Lon¬ 
don. You can draw on a bank In London for 
sterling and that is good wherever and when¬ 
ever you can use sterling.” This transaction, 
which was repeated again and again In vari¬ 
ous parts of the world, was one of the most 
extraordinary financing Jobs of the war. 
People went on taking sterling credits in 
London because they had faith In the Integ¬ 
rity of the British character and the British 
Government. They could not use this Brit¬ 
ish money for the time being. There wm 
little they could buy with It. They could not 
exchange It lor dollars, francs, or rubles. 
All they had was the faith that some day 
they would be able to buy something with it. 

If you look at nothing more than the claims 
on future British goods which arise from 
Britain’s sterling Indebtedness to other coun¬ 
tries. you can see that for generations people 
In India who have sterling credits, people 
In Egypt who have the same thing, and peo¬ 
ple in near eastern countries and South 
America would have to look only to Britain 
lor goods and services to extinguish that 
debt unless the pound sterling can be made 
exchangeable for the currencies of other 
countries. That is the situation Britain 
faces at the end of the war. 

What does it mean in terms of world trade? 
It means that all of the disasters which I 
began by talking about are more accentu¬ 
ated than they otherwise would be. Aa the 
situation stands today. It means that. If 
Greece wants to deal with Great Britain, it 
can only deal in terms of sterling. If Great 


Britain buys something from Greece, all 
Greece gets is a claim on future British pro¬ 
duction. It means that Italy, which is in a 
desperate situation, if it deals with Great 
Britain, gets only a claim on some possible 
future production. They get no money they 
can spend in New York or Paris or Rio; they 
get merely a claim against future British ex¬ 
ports 

That is the situation which confronted 
the British and American negotiators when 
they came to discuss a credit to Britain. 
The agreement which they reached was not 
couched in terms of the United States simply 
lending some money to the British. 

We had a chance—one last, clear chance— 
to restore world trade, to put it on a basis 
which would permit someone who sold goods 
to England to get some money which he 
could then take and use In Brazil or the 
United States or Prance. We could then 
again have a condition of multilateral trade. 
In which every sale gave you a chance to 
buy in any market you wanted to In the 
world, a situation which would Increase 
production everywhere because everybody 
would have a chance to compete freely in 
every market. 

Or we had a chance of taking a narrow 
viewpoint. We could have said, “Well, we 
have done enough for the British. We sent 
them $25,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease dur¬ 
ing the war. We did all that and now we 
have our own problems.” ’The result of that 
attitude would have been that the British 
would have been forced to adopt the only 
alternative open to them—a desperate one 
which offered no real hope to them or anyone 
else. It was the alternative of trying to 
pull the Empire closer and closer together, 
of saying. “We will make a contract to sell 
to Australia and they will buy from England. 
Or Australia will sell to South Africa and 
buy from England.” Deals within the Em¬ 
pire: That was the alternative. 

It was an alternative which would mean 
a lowered standard of living throughout the 
world; it would mean lowered markets for 
the United States. For the prosperity of 
this country can no more continue in the 
face of a descending and impoverished world 
than it could continue in the period of the 
thirties. 

Those were the alternatives and, faced with 
that situation, some of the criticisms which 
I hear seem to me to be uninformed and 
almost frivolous. 

Fortunately those who were charged with 
the responsibility of negotiating with the 
British recognized the alternatives which 
faced us. They said, “It is perfectly clear 
that over the next period of 8 to 6 years the 
British will have a deficit In their balance of 
payments.” 

Now. what Is meant by the phrase “balance 
of payments"? It means that with all the 
savings that the British have In terms of 
the currencies of other countries, with all 
the currencies of other countries they receive 
from the goods they can sell abroad, they 
will still not have enough money to buy the 
essential goods which they have to Import 
Into their island. The British have to im¬ 
port goods in order to live. They must im¬ 
port wheat, they must import cotton, they 
must Import the fundamental elements of 
food and clothing, but they have to do more 
than that. They have to import machinery 
and the means of making machinery to con¬ 
vert the factories which have been making 
Spitfires and bombs and artillery and tanks 
into factories which make goods both for 
domestic and for foreign consumption. They 
have to do even more than that. They have 
to import the raw materials which those 
factories will use in order to make the goods 
which they can then sell abroad, and from 
which they can earn money In the form of 
forelgrn currencies. In other words, a deficit 
in their balance of pajrments means that 
the British bank account, the bank account 
in which they have the currencies of other 


countries, won’t balance. They will have to 
draw more checks on that bank account than 
they have deposits. 

It is to nobody’s interest that the British 
be forced into the situation which 1 spoke 
about a moment ago It is to nobody's inter¬ 
est that they cease to buy abroad because 
they lack the necessary dollars or francs or 
guilders. Nobody makes any money when a 
customer Is unable to buy. If that customer 
is worthy of credit It is to everybody’s Inter¬ 
est that he be carried over the period of his 
embarrassment. Therefore, our negotiators 
said. "What sum of money is necessary to 
carry the British deficit in their balance of 
payments over this period? Of course, the 
British expect to maintain an austere stand¬ 
ard of living; they must cut down on many 
things their people would like; for a while 
their standard of living may have to be even 
lower than it was during the war; but they 
must still be able to exist; they must still 
have hope; they must still go forward. Now. 
what is the amount of money that will be 
required?” That was the question we had to 
answer. After many calculations, and inking 
Into recount loans yet In the offing from 
Canada and other countries to whom Britain 
might look for credits, it was determined 
that $3.<60.000.000 would be the sur which, 
added to these other credits, would carry the 
British over the next few years, and that 
amount was agreed upon. 

I said that I wished to discuss two ques¬ 
tions tonight. The first was whether it was 
In our Interest to extend a credit to Britain, 
and I have tried to explain what will happen 
to us and to the whole future of world trade 
if we do not extend the credit. The second 
question related to the terms of the agree¬ 
ment which was reached with the British, 
and I would like to tell you why I think the 
provisions which have been agreed upon are 
fair terms and why they will greatly bene¬ 
fit us 

First let me summarize brief!v the repay¬ 
ment provisions of the agreement. The Brit¬ 
ish may draw upon the credit of $3,760,000,000 
until the end of 1961. and Interest payments 
do not begin until that time. On December 
31, 1961, the first payment of Interest and a 
part of the principal becomes due and such 
payments continue for 60 years until the 
entire sum of the principal of the loan plus 
the interest has been repaid. If In any year 
the British foreign earnings from exports 
and other transactions fall below a fixed 
standard, the British may apply for a waiver 
of the interest. In applying for a waiver 
they must agree that they will secure a waiver 
of interest payments on their debts to other 
countries, and the International Monetary 
Fund created by the Bretton Woods Agree¬ 
ments must certify that the British foreign 
earnings are, over an average period of 5 
years, below the standard set by the agree¬ 
ment. If these conditions are met the In¬ 
terest Is waived; It Is not suspended for pay¬ 
ment later, hut waived completely. 

We do not wish to get into a position such 
as the one which existed with respect to 
World War I debts. In the 1920’s the Brltlsn 
paid us over $2,000,000,000 against the debt 
they had incurred, and, when the depression 
came and they did not have earnings suffi¬ 
cient to meet their obligations in full, there 
was no mechanism by which the debt burden 
could be adjusted to conform to the stubborn 
facts of the international situation. Default 
followed, and the problems that it brought 
have plagued us ever since. 

But quite apart from the repayment of the 
credit with interest, the British have agreed 
to do a number of other things which are 
essential to the prosperity of the United 
States and to the kind ol international trade 
which we as a Nation seek. 

When our negotiators sat down with the 
British they said, “We are willing to extend 
you a credit. But you must agree to a num¬ 
ber of other things, so that we may hasten 
the time when trade can be conducted more 
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freely without the hampering restrlctiona 
which, even under the Bretton Woods Agree¬ 
ments. you are entitled to Impose lor a pe¬ 
riod of 6 years." After a good many dis¬ 
cussions the British obligated themselves to 
do the following things: 

First, they agreed that Immediately after 
the credit becomes available any American 
doing business with the United Kingdom, 
any American with Investments there on 
which he receives dividends, any American 
movie company which has payments due on 
its films, any American who is involved in a 
current transaction with the United King¬ 
dom. is entitled to receive dollars. He will 
not have to take blocked sterling which he 
cannot use or which he can only use for 
certain things: he will receive dollars which 
he can use freely in any way he chooses 

Second, the British agreed that at the end 
of 1 year within the sterling area -the area 
in which British currency is the medium for 
doing foreign business and which includes 
the British Empire, except Canada and New¬ 
foundland plus several other countries— 
anybody carrying on current day-to-day 
business transactions and receiving pounds 
sterling can walk into a bank and exchange 
pounds lor any currency he wants. This is 
a tremendous step forward. 

Third. The British went on to agree that 
at the end of 1 year they would not only 
make pounds convertible into other ciirren- 
cle.s within the sterling area, but every 
place else in the world as well. This means 
that If a Frenchman sells goods to a British 
merchant and receives pounds, he can walk 
into a British bank and exchange his pounds 
for dollars or any other currency In this 
way the pound and the dollar can operate as 
the great mediums of lorelgn business, free 
ot the controls and limitations which during 
the war prevented those who sold in British 
markets from using the proceeds to buy from 
us or elsewhere in the world. 

But the British went still further. They 
agreed, fourth, that from the effective date 
ol the agreement they would impose no im¬ 
port restrictions which would discriminate 
against the United Slates. Of course the 
British, who will be short of foreign ex¬ 
change ior some time, cannot permit their 
people to spend dollars and other foreign 
currencies lor luxuries when their needs are 
so great for es.sentlals such as food and raw 
materials and machinery But the British 
do agree that any restrictions they Impose 
upon Imports will be nondiscrlmlnntory and 
that every country, including the United 
States, will have a free opportunity of trying 
to supply whatever the British are willing to 
purchase abroad. That is all wc want. We 
are confident that American businessmen 
who are permitted to compete freely for trade 
will prosper and thrive. 

The British did not even stop there. They 
agreed to a fifth thing of great Importance. 
We took up with them the question of their 
sterling indebtedness which amounts to some 
$14,000,000,000. This indebtedness to parts 
of the empire and other sterling-area coun¬ 
tries is a very serious problem. It is a tre¬ 
mendous debt which has many trade results 
that I have already mentioned. 

The arrangement we worked out was along 
these lines The British agreed that, with 
respect to a substantial part of the Indebted¬ 
ness, they would negotiate with their cred¬ 
itors to get it written off the books as a 
contribution to the war. Much of the ster¬ 
ling debt had been incurred In the sterling 
area for the purchase of war supplies and 
for services directly related to the war. The 
countries which extended this credit should 
consider a large part of it as their contribu¬ 
tion to victory. The British agreed that, 
with respect to an even larger part of this 
sterling indebtedness, they would seek to 
convert It into a long-term debt which could 
be repaid over many years in annual install¬ 
ments, and they agreed that any payments 
which they made on this part of the debt 


could be used by their creditors anywhere 
in the world. The balance of the sterling 
indebtedness the British agreed to pay off 
immediately, and they agreed that the ster¬ 
ling which they pay immediately can be 
exchanged by their creditors into dollars or 
any other currencies and used wherever their 
creditors wish to use it. They did, of course, 
also agree that they would not use the dol¬ 
lars we are lending them to pay any of these 
debts. 

Those are the cbligations which the Brit¬ 
ish have undertaken In the financial agree¬ 
ment with us. They are very large under¬ 
takings Indeed Surely no one can say that 
we are simply lending the British money 
without getting anything in return. 

But we did not stop there We also se¬ 
cured the agreement of the British to sup¬ 
port the trade proposals which were pub¬ 
lished by this Government last fall These 
proposals were put forward with a view to¬ 
ward freeing world trade of discriminatory 
and hampering restrictions of all kinds. The 
proposals relate to such matters as the re¬ 
duction of imperial preferences comparable 
to the leductlons In our tariff, the lifting 
of quantitative quotas and embargoes of a 
discriminatory nature, the limiting of suh- 
sidle.s on exports to exceptional and well- 
defined cases, the elimination of restrictions 
on the commerce of the world by cartels and 
combines through International action, the 
handling of the difficult special problems of 
surplus commodities, the creation of an In¬ 
ternational trade organization under the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and the efforts to provide full and 
regular employment In each country by do¬ 
mestic action which will avoid harmful ef¬ 
fects on the employment situation In neigh¬ 
boring countries. 

Without the credit which wc have agreed 
to extend to the British, it would be wholly 
Impossible for them to undertake the com¬ 
mitments Included in the financial agreement 
and quite beyond their rapacities In the next 
few years to support our proposals for secur¬ 
ing a multilateral trading system In which 
the businessmen of the United States can 
freely compete for the markets of the world. 

And yet even this was not all that was 
agreed upon in our negotiations with the 
British. We had also to think of the leiid- 
Icase and reciprocal-aid accounts and of ihc 
United States surplus property In the United 
Kingdom. This was n problem which might 
easily have been bungled and which might 
have hung on to strain and endanger and 
complicate our relations for decades. 

During the course of the war we had sent 
to the British on Icnd-lease about $25,000.- 
000,000 worth of goods. These goods ranged 
from tanks and planes and shells to food and 
blankets and medical supplies. But the 
greater part of the total had been cither 
blown up or used up In our common effort 
against the enemy. At the end of the \var 
there still remained a sizable amount of 
goods. Some of these were of a military 
nature, some civilian. There was also a very 
sizable amount of surplus property In the 
United Kingdom, much of which had little 
value. The British might have said to us, 
"We wish now to return you everything that 
Is left and you make take It away with you," 
but If they had done that, we would have 
been faced with the absurd situation of pack¬ 
ing up all of these supplies and paying enor¬ 
mous amounts in freight and service charges 
to bring them home. It would have been 
absurd for another reason, since the British 
had a use for many of the goods which were 
there. And, of course, we had large quanti¬ 
ties of supplies which we had received from 
the British on reverse lend-lease. These 
supplies were In the hands of our armed 
forces all over the world. 

What we did v.’as to look at all that re¬ 
mained In their hands and in ours and agree 
with the British upon a value for all of it. 
When the accounts were balanced, it was 


found that the British owed us $650,000,000 
and the British agreed to pay us that amount. 
This will be paid on the same terms as those 
provided in the financial agreement in 5o 
annual installments. The entire slate has 
now been wiped clean. What we received 
for those goods which were destroyed or con¬ 
sumed is the effort which our ally was able to 
put forth In winning the war and that Is 
enough. Wc have made a fair settlement 
for what was left, and that should be very 
heartening to the American people, who al¬ 
ways wished that lend-lease should be a 
great war mechanism and that it should be 
promptly and fairly settled at the war's end 

I think you will agree that we found solu¬ 
tions to a very considerable number of dif¬ 
ficult problems. What we attempted to do 
In the 'legotlatlons with the British was to 
reach a settlement of all of the outstanding 
finaneial and commercial problems which 
confronted us. We thought It was appropri¬ 
ate that we secure a settlement of all ol 
these problems in connection with the grant¬ 
ing of a large credit to the United Kingdom. 
We did not think it was appropriate to try 
to use the lever of the credit to practice dol¬ 
lar diplomacy In fields quite unrelated to 
financial and commercial questions Ques¬ 
tions of territorial sovereignty and other po¬ 
litical matters are not subject to solution 
by such methods, 

What we have done is to arrive at an un¬ 
derstanding with a nation, whose position in 
world commerce Is unique, to move forward 
toward the removal of controls and restric¬ 
tions which hamper and reduce international 
trade so that both of us and other nations 
may prosper in an expanding world economy. 


Child-Care Centers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tn day, February 26. 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Spea^icT. there are 
still a great many women vorking who 
are wives of servicemen, and some who 
have lost their husband.s, and therefore 
it is vitally i* pc.rtant to them that the 
child-care centers be continued. 

In view of this fact I insert this timely 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star, of February 8 , 1946, in the Record: 

CHILD-CARE CENTERS 

On the basis of Informulion supplied to 
the Board of Eduction and Di.strict build¬ 
ing officials by social workers who have stud¬ 
ied the situation, the scheduled closing of 
Washington’s emergency child-care centers 
on February 28 would work real hardship 
on many families. Among those who would 
be seriously affected are the wives and chil¬ 
dren of scores of servicemen still overseas, 
as well as many widows whose ability to 
make a living for their families depends on 
their finding means of caring for their chil¬ 
dren during working hours. This being the 
case, the Board of Education has been per¬ 
suaded to discuss with the District Commis¬ 
sioners the possibility of obtaining a de¬ 
ficiency appropriation of $50,000 with which 
to carry on the work of the centers for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 

There is considerable merit to the conten¬ 
tion that these centers should remain avail¬ 
able to worthy families during the period of 
postwar economic readjustment through 
which they are passing. A careful jpereen- 
ing of applicants will be necessary as the 
taperlng-off process incident to the return 
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Of more normal domestic conditions is ef> 
fected. 

Incidentally, there is a movement in some 
circles to seek continuance of the centers 
on a more or less permanent basis. The 
Council of Social Agencle is conducting a 
survey which should throw light on the ad¬ 
visability of continuing the centers beyond 
the emergency period. Whether such a long- 
view program should be subsidized with Fed¬ 
eral funds or supported by community con¬ 
tributions Is a matter for future determina¬ 
tion. The Immediate problem is to find 
ways and means of continuing the program 
during the present emergency. And it is an 
emergency relief measure that the Commis¬ 
sioners would be Justified in requesting from 
Congress the deficiency appropriation sought 
by the Board of Education. 


In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, today we celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birthday 
of that great American, William Fred¬ 
erick Cody, popularly known as Buffalo 
Bill. In his day he was the Idol of every 
American, particularly the children. 

Buffalo Bill was a man of great vision, 
and in the early days, before the Federal 
Government enacted its irrigation law, 
he promoted an irrigation project near 
his home town. Cody, Wyo. 

At the time of Custer’s last stand Buf¬ 
falo Bill, as one of the chief scouts, fought 
the Cheyennes in the battle of War Bon¬ 
net Creek, on July 17. 1876. near my 
home town. In this battle Buffalo Bill, 
winning in hand-to-hand fighting with 
the celebrated Indian Chief, Yellow 
Hand, recorded the first revenge for Cus¬ 
ter’s death. 

'The following tribute, in the souvenir 
edition of the Cody Enterprise, February 
20, 1946, expresses the high esteem in 
which this great frontiersman is held by 
every citizen: 

IN MEMORIAM 

Col. William Frederick Cody—"Buffalo 
Bill’’ in the hearts of every citizen of this 
and other countries—is gone, but his deeds, 
words and many accomplishments will never 
die. During the month of February the 
world salutes the memory of three great 
Americans. Washington, the founder of our 
Nation: Lincoln, the savior of our Nation; 
and Cody, the great irontlersman. 

The blood of a hardy race of pioneers 
flowed In the veins of Bill Cody. The In¬ 
stincts of the empire builder were his. His 
heart was as tender as his spirit was brave, 
and though respected, honored and admired 
by the greatest of the earth, his real friends— 
those who loved him best because they knew 
him best—were his old friends and comrades 
in and about his home town of Cody, Wyo. 

Perhaps there Is no person so universally 
known as Colonel Cody. The idol of all the 
children, his Wild West Show brought to the 
world the personification of the romantic 
dreams of thousands of ordinary people for 
life thnt was adventurous and free. He was 
a great showman, and this quality more than 
anything else enabled him to place the great 


future of Wyoming and other Western States 
before the public. 

As a man he bowed to none. With his 
tall, handsome, athletic frame, and gra¬ 
cious ways he won the hearts of kings as well 
as common men. Ever alert to his destiny 
in the West, he spurned an easy life among 
the world’s great, and always returned to his 
last and greatest love, his home on the fron¬ 
tier in Cody. 

Buffalo Bill the individual represents an era 
in American history that in Itself was 
unique—an era of conquest typified by him 
who was no conqueror. He played a major 
part in the greatest period of transition the 
world has ever witnessed. His roles were 
numerous, but always Important and color¬ 
ful—scout. Indian fighter. Ponj Express 
rider, buffalo hunter, trail blazer, empire 
builder, and master showman. His career 
was one of deeds and accomplishments, the 
stuff of which nations are built to withstand 
the blasts of time. 

On February 26. Cody. Wyo., the town that 
was his home pays tribute to Its greatest 
benefactor, the man who looked beyond the 
rocks and sagebrush and saw a thriving 
metropolis rich in minerals, oil. fertile Irri- 
gatioi* lands, and freemen. 

Cody is no longer the frontier of an ad¬ 
vancing civilization, but in the hearts of 
those who are privileged to dwell in the 
chosen homesltc of William Frederick Cody, 
the spirit of the frontier will always prevail. 
In deepest humility we pay everlasting trib¬ 
ute to the memory of our greatest bene¬ 
factor. Buffalo Bill Cody. 


Thinking It Over 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the February 23 issue of the Fair 
Play of Ste. Genevieve, Mo.: 

THINKING IT OVER 

Republicans are gleefully whooping up the 
Truman-Ickes-Pauley quarrel the past week, 
pointing to It as an outright Indication of 
dissension within the Democratic ranks. 
The truth of the matter really Is somewhat 
different In our estimation. 

Ickes In the true sense was never a party 
man. His only hold on the Democratic 
Party was that he was a member of the Demo¬ 
cratic Cabinet during President Roosevelt's 
tenure in office. He was an avowed believer 
in the Rooseveltlan policies and various so¬ 
cial reforms, many of which he authored him¬ 
self with the President’s approval. But there 
the line was drawn. When President Roose¬ 
velt died. Ickes died with him—politically. 
His crack-brained schemes to revolutionize 
everybody and anything may not have been 
looked upon with favor by the practical Tru¬ 
man. So—Harold Ickes. like an outraged 
prima donna, sought to embarrass the Presi¬ 
dent by calling a Presidential appointee a 
crook. 

It has not been so long ago when the Re¬ 
publican press was condemning Ickes for 
everything under the sun. Now overnight 
they point to him as the soul of honesty, 
Integrity, and loyalty. 

If the Republicans think that about Harold 
they can have him In their party But If 
they think for a minute that his rampage 
will break up the Democratic Party, brother, 
they’re Just whistling In the dark. 


Money Facto and Fallacies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. February 26, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important functions of governments 
everywhere is to provide theii people with 
a stable monetary system. 

It now appears from the business and 
financial conditions prevailing through¬ 
out the world that the governments of the 
past, with their money system.s as imper¬ 
fect as they were, have done better in 
meeting this responsibility than the sev¬ 
eral governments—Including our own— 
are doing at the present time with their 
several so-called managed currency sys¬ 
tems. 

There is submitted for the information 
and consideration of my colleagues a let¬ 
ter on the money subject and my answer 
thereto: 

Spokane, Wash., January 31,1946, 
Mr. Chas. E. Pond, 

Peyton Building. Spokane, Wash. 

De\r Sir; 

1. A short time ago I wrote asking why 
the difference In the price of gold in various 
parts of the world In terms of United States 
dollars. You never replied but you sent me 
various articles which 1 have appreciated, 
especially the remarks by Hon. Compton I. 
White. In It are some things 1 understand 
and some 1 do not. All remarks following 
that are In quotation marks arc from Hon. 
C. I. White's article. 

2. A miner brings metal to the mint, "it 
would be minted Into coin and banded back 
to him to do with as he pleased"; "the miner 
could spend it or keep It as he pleased"; "the 
collection of interest was not Inherent with 
the creation and circulation of gold and 
silver money." All of that Is plain, simple 
and understandable. 

3. But if the miner wished he could loan 
it to someone with or without interest. 
He could have loaned It to Uncle Sam, tak¬ 
ing in return a bond that paid interest. The 
interest had nothing to do with the crea¬ 
tion or circulation of the money. The In¬ 
terest was a price paid for the use of the 
money by a party not owning the money. 
Prom the beginning of our Government down 
to the present Victory loan our Government 
has borrowed money by issuing interest-bear¬ 
ing bonds. I see nothing wrong in it. 

4. The National Bank Act permitted legal 
tender money to be issued up to 90 percent 
of the value of the bonds deposited as se¬ 
curity. Those bonds did not become the 
property of the Treasurer. They continued 
to pay interest to the owner because the 
Government was still using the money those 
bonds were originally issued for. The United 
States guaranteed that legal tender bank note 
because it had $100 for each $90 note is¬ 
sued. I cannot aee anything wrong with that. 

6 . The miner takes the metal to the mint 
and receives (1) gold coin, (2) silver coin in 
return. Often he traded the gold coin for a 
piece of paper called (3) gold certificate. 
Usually he traded the silver coin for a piece 
of paper called (4) silver certificate, because 
the silver coins were too bulky and heavy 
to handle. The banker took the United 
States bonds to the Treasurer and deposited 
them for a piece of paper called (5) na¬ 
tional bank note. All the above five kinds 
of money were legal. The owner, that Is the 
banker or the miner, could spenfi. keep or 
loan as he electa. 
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6 . What I do not understand is: How are 
the American people burdened with any In¬ 
terest in the creation or circulation of any 
of that money. Interest does not start 
until the owner loans his money to a second 
person and the latter person Is willing to 
pay for that use of that money. 

7. The amount of bank-note money Is¬ 
sued was not controlled by the banks but by 
the amount of the bonds the United States 
sold, which in turn was controlled by the 
confldenco someone had In Investing In those 
bonds. The bank, after securing the bonds, 
could then control the amount of notes It 
wished to Issue against those bonds. The 
bonds yielded interest but not the bank notes, 
that 1.S until 'hey were loaned out at inter¬ 
est as a gold coin or gold certificate or silver 
coin or silver certificate was loaned out. 

8. Anyone can figure that a dollar com¬ 
pounded at 6 percent Interest from 1879 until 
1945 will be $46.79, if they have the time and 
the patience. It was nice of Mr. WoodUef 
Thomas, of the Federal Reserve System, to 
have done the work but it also added prestige 
to a weak argument. Why take 3 percent or 
6 percent? Why compound annually? Dur¬ 
ing that period banks loaned money as low as 
2 percent and as high as 10 percent; took out 
Interest in advance so that they got slightly 
more than the mentioned rate; loaned it for 
30. 60, or 90 days, usually 90 days, so maybe 
Interest should have been compounded quar- 
teiijipr every 60 days. But on the other hand 
the banks had to keep 15 to 25 percent reserve, 
seldom had all their money loaned out, had 
certain expenses and losses inherent to run¬ 
ning a loan business. So you see all this talk 
of interest means nothing. Just u smoke 
screen to cover the real issue. 

9. "Money of ultimate redemption.” What 
does that mean? Ultimately we redeem a 
gold or silver coin with what? 

10. "Money of unchangeable value.” What 
does that mean? That 1 ounce of gold will 
at all times buy a certain fixed quantity of 
wheat or coal or silver? Even in our bi¬ 
metallic days an ounce of gold bought from 
15 to 16.002 ounces of silver. 

11. "Bimetallism worked from 1792 until 
1R73—81 years.” Did it? The 1792 ratio was 

15 to 1, which W'us very close to the world 
market. But the world market changed and 
by 1795 to 1833 that market changed and 
the average ratio was 15.6 to 1. That meant 
that gold was undervalued In the United 
States and silver W'as overvalued. You could 
change 15 ounces of silver for 1 ounce of 
gold at the United States mint and trade that 
ounce of gold for 15.6 ounces of silver, making 
4 percent on the transaction. And the turn¬ 
over was fast. The "inexorable force of 
Gresham’s law” was working. Result, we got 
the silver and gold went to the world markets. 
And we had to do something about it. 

12. So—In 1834 and 1837—the ratio was 
changed to 16 to 1. United States over¬ 
valued gold and undervalued silver, "The 
Inexorable force of Gresham’s law” reversed 
the process. An ounce of gold exchanged for 

16 ounces of silver at the United States mint, 
but you took only 15.33 ounces of silver (in 
1863) to the world markets and got 1 ounce 
of gold for it, making 4.3 percent on the 
transaction. Result. United States got the 
gold, silver almost vanished from the United 
States. Even small coins were melted down 
and sent abroad. 

13. The scarcity of small change was so 
serious that the public protested, private 
coins were issued as a convenience, sliver 
dollars were cut into quarters and eighths to 
be used as small change, bank notes were is¬ 
sued in fractional parts of a dollar and In 
odd amounts such as $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75, 
dollar bank notes were torn Into halves and 
quarters to be used as small change. 

14. Silver was not demonetized in the 
United Stales at this time. England in 1816 
(not Germany In 1870) demonetized her sil¬ 
ver coins by reducing their silver content and 
makl:ig them fiduciary money. Similar 


measures had been discussed in the United 
States. About the middle of the century a 
beginning was made by coining a 3-cent 
piece of reduced silver value and limiting 
its legal tender value to 30 cents. Then Con¬ 
gress reduced the silver value of small coins 
7.6 percent less than the dollar so the small 
coins would not be melted down and exported. 
The coinage and use of silver dollars was 
almost negligible. The Government minted 
$1. $2.50. and $3 gold pieces for the conven¬ 
ience of the public. But Congressman White 
says, "Silver was pouring into the mints to be 
coined as money.” 

15. Then came the Civil War. Specie pay¬ 
ments were suspended, greenbacks were is¬ 
sued. and lack of confidence among people 
caused hoarding. Hoarding of what? Gold 
or silver or greenbacks? I presume the metal 
coins, which showed that Gresham’s law was 
working. 

16. During the greenback period, when 
practically no silver dollars were In circula¬ 
tion or had been in circulation for many 
years and the people were not familiar with 
the silver dollarr Congress revised our coin¬ 
age laws in line with those of the rest of the 
world. Congress discontinued the silver dol¬ 
lar, which put us on the monometallic gold 
standard. That was in 1873 and caused no 
particular comment by the silver advocates, 
by the people, or by Congress. As in 1834, 
when the gold dollar was reduced from 24.76 
grains to 23.22 grains, there was no particu¬ 
lar comment about this debasing of the 
money because there was so little gold in 
circulation that it affected practically no 
one. 

17. The United Slates remained on the 
gold standard until recent times when wo 
su.spendcd specie payments. The country is 
on a managed-currency basis but we do not 
like to admit It. The gold and silver in the 
Government vaults has no connection with 
tho dollar. (See Chairman Eccles, of the 
Federal Reserve, in his report to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee.) 

18. II you reler to page 7 of Congressman 
White's article, he talks about population 
and commerce increasing 3 percent. It is 
rather vague because his arithmetic is faulty. 
One percent of a fraction of a quantity plus 
2 percent of the balance of the quantity can 
never equal 3 percent of the quantity. 

19. Now this profit In .seigniorage we hear 
so much about; On page 3 rclcrcnce Is made 
to United Stales Treasury Bulletin showing 
45 percent seigniorage wliich is a tremen¬ 
dous profit to the Federal Treasury. But on 
page 8 he again refers to United States Treas¬ 
ury Bulletin of July 1945, which shows a loss 
of $459,000,000 lor a period from some¬ 
time in 1944 to May 1, 1945. That calls for 
some explanation. 

20. The concluding paragraph in Congress¬ 
man White’s remarks refers to the various 
prices of gold in United States dollars in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world. That brings us 
back to the original letter I wrote you and I 
am still wondering why Gresham’s law does 
not correct this. 

Again thanking you for the information 
you have sent me at various times, I remain. 
Yours respectfully, 

R. A. Crowley. 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Coinage, 

Weights, and Measures, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, J946. 
Mr. R. A. Crowley, 

Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Crowley: It is interesting to 
learn from your letter of January 31. ad¬ 
dressed to my good friend, Mr. Charles Pond, 
of Spokane, in which you raise certain ques¬ 
tions concerning statements made in my 
extension of remarks in the Congressional 
Record entitled "The Trouble With Silver,” 
that you are interested in and are studying 
the money question. It would be better for 
our country If more of our thoughtful citi¬ 


zens would become conversant with the 
problems of money, and would direct their 
efforts to giving this country a sound, work¬ 
able, adequate money system which would 
provide the cash necessary to finance the 
business of our country. 

For the sake of convenience in answering 
the inquiries made in your letter, I have in¬ 
serted numbers to the consecutive para¬ 
graphs. 

Now to explain my position and present 
you with the facts. 

The answer to your first question, as to 
the cause of the varying prices of gold in tho 
several countries, is that these fluctuations 
result from the forces of economic law; 1. e., 
supply and demand. Since the value of the 
currency (money) of the several countries is 
geared under their managed currency sys¬ 
tem to their national credit and detached 
from the value of gold and silver, It is nat¬ 
ural that as the value of the national credit 
of any nation rises or falls in international 
trade, the purchasing power ol that country’s 
money in term,s of gold or silver fluctuates so 
the price of gold is higher or lower in terms 
of this credit money. As an example take 
France: At the start of the depression back 
in 1929 when most nations were still on the 
gold standard the French people were eagerly 
paying $25 for United States $20 gold pieces. 
We (the Congre.ss) subsequently legalized by 
statute what the law of supply and demand 
had already done; 1. e., increa.sed the value 
of gold from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce. 

The statements made in paragraphs 2 and 
3 of your letter are correct. The Govern¬ 
ment, as far as obtaining and disbursing 
money is concerned, has always treated itself 
as an independent corporation and procured 
its income by taxation, the proceeds from 
which It spent in paying the Government's 
commitments and running expenses. Like 
any other corporation, in times of emergency, 
when its income did not meet its expenses, 
it proceeded to make up the difference by 
borrowing money from its citizens or In the 
market by issuing and selling bonds—a form 
of promissory note—and, as you say, there 
was nothing "wrong about that.” 

Now as to the plan authorized by law for 
the creation of money under the provisions 
of the National Bank Act discussed in para¬ 
graph 4. a scheme by which the national 
hanks collected double interest on money 
lent to the Government in the first place, 
while collecting interest on the same credit 
by lending it (credit) to its customers In tho 
form of national bank notes to which you say, 
*T cannot see anything wrong about that.” 
I am unable to agree with you. If there is 
any interest to be paid for the use of Gov¬ 
ernment credit, it should go to the Govern¬ 
ment and not to the banks. Besides, this 
scheme gives the banks power to retire 
money from circulation by refusing to renew 
loans or make new loans—in most cases, as 
we have learned by experience, when cash 
is needed the most. 

The statements made in paragraph 5 are 
absolutely correct. The issuance of gold or 
silver certificates with the equivalent of this 
money metal on deposit in the Government 
vaults available for redemption on demand 
made the best paper money in the world, 
money that was convenient to transport and 
handle: the kind of money that saved the 
money users the necessity of paying Interest 
to the banks In order to have this kind of 
money Issued and remain in circulation and 
also prevented loss of the Nation’s money 
metal by abrasion or misplaced coin. 

The answer to the uncertainty exprc.ssed in 
the sixth paragraph is simple. If you have 
gold or silver coin or gold or silver certifi¬ 
cates, otherwise money, which sorreone wants 
to borrow at interest, certainly you have every 
right to collect your interest as long as they 
want to keep the money. But, that propo¬ 
sition is quite different from the operation 
of a money system whereby the only source of 
money creation and supply is given to the 
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banks operating under a plan whereby the 
money of the country is supplied to borrow¬ 
ers Who must exchange Interest-bearing notes 
to secure the issue of new money or the re¬ 
issue of old money that has been returned 
to the banks in payment of previous loans— 
or maybe get money issued by procui'lng a 
loan of mixed new national bank notes and 
old national bank notes, but in any event all 
of it paying Interest to the issuing bank 
until this loaned money or its equivalent in 
some kind of money is brought back to the 
bank with interest added and the note taken 
up. 

In fact, ill the operation of the present 
money-creating scheme both the note and 
the money are retired until the next bor¬ 
rower comes along and takes this money out 
and puts it in circulation again by giving 
the bank a new interest-bearing note. Thus 
we find that under our existing Federal Re¬ 
serve banking system there Is a never-ending 
yield of Interest to the bank. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the average money user doesn't realize 
that he is paying interest on the money In 
circulation, especially if he has a comfortable 
bank account and Is accumulating, instead 
of losing, money. But he is paying his share 
of the Interest indirectly even though his 
earnings or his share of money is only in his 
possession for a few minutes or days, a brief 
period on which the current rate of interest 
Is infinitesimal. Ordinarily the Interest on 
the money he handles over the week end or 
after the monthly pay day is so small it mean.s 
practically nothing to him, but he pays his 
share of the Interest Just the same in the 
added price to the things he gets from the 
butcher, the baker, the merchant, the theater 
owner, or whomever he patronizes. The peo¬ 
ple who have borrowed money in the conduct 
of their business must add the interest they 
pay to the price of the things they sell. To 
Illustrate the magnitude of this charge for 
the use of the money In circulation, compute 
the Interest on the $25,633,378,606 in Federal 
Reserve notes and $502,261,413 in Federal 
Reserve bank notes as shown on the Decem¬ 
ber circulation statement of the United 
States Treasury and prorate the amount of 
that figure among the people of this country. 

Contrary to the statement in paragraph 7. 
the amount of bank-note money issued is 
controlled by the volume of applications for 
bank loans based on the value of the security 
offered and the willingness of the banks to 
make loans: no willingness, no loans—no 
loans, no money—no money, falling prices— 
falling prices, little value to the security of¬ 
fered—little value to the security offered, im¬ 
possible to make sound loans—so the Nation’s 
financial pump has lost its prime and thereby 
th*» more ilberal banks were powerless to 
supply the money flow to finance business— 
then depression, and you and your old man 
lost your financial shirt—pardon the digres¬ 
sion. 

Now. cxpluining the equation and the de¬ 
duction yoia make in paragraph 8. If you 
want to make your calculation conform to 
the practice of the banks using the Federal 
Reserve System as applied to business notes 
classified bb eligible paper, wo find there is a 
maximum limitation of 90 days on the ma¬ 
turity date on this class of loan so the inter¬ 
est on the money of the realm, i e., Federal 
Reserve notes, comes in every 90 days or 
sooner, owing to the period of maturity of 
the eligible note pledged as security for the 
issuance of this kind of money. 

The statement as to idle bank reserves 
and bank losses is beside the point. The in¬ 
disputable fact Is that the banks collect in¬ 
terest on all money in circulation with the 
exception of gold and silver coin and gold 
and silver certificates and, as you know, ex¬ 
isting law has retired all gold coin and all 
gold certificates and operates to keep both 
these kinds of money out of circulation. The 
only interest-free money now In circulation 


Is silver coin and silver certificates and when 
the banks come into possession of this kind 
of money, as they do all the time, and lend it 
out again they receive and are entitled to 
their Interest Just as you and I are entitled 
to interest on any loan that we make. 

I think you and everyone else will agree 
with me that the banks of this country per¬ 
form a most useful and Indispensable service 
in dealing in money and dispensing credit, 
but when it comes to creating money and 
collecting interest on the use of the Qovern- 
ment's credit with the power to contract or 
expand the money volume and the flow of 
credit then the banks have taken to them¬ 
selves a concession to which they have no 
right and exercise power that is dangerous to 
national welfare as experience has repeatedly 
taught us. 

Now as to the smoke screen you see men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 8. let’s brush this screen 
aside so we can really see the accumulation of 
interest the banks are taking on the interest- 
bearing obligation that is supporting the 
$26,500,000,000 of Federal Reserve notes and 
Federal Reserve bank notm in circulation 
calculated, say. at 3 percent annually. 

Now when you and I were little kids and 
went to school the teacher said the way to 
find 1 percent of any given number was to 
write down the principal and then point off 
two places, that is. the last two numbers. 
Well, here we have $26,500,000,000. Now let’s 
point off two places by marking off the two 
last ciphers and we find that 1 percent is 
$265,000,000 and we know that nobody can 
borrow money from a bank at 1 percent, for 
as I remember during most of my young life 
we had to work like everything to pay 10 per¬ 
cent on a form mortgage and at that quar¬ 
terly. and later the banks began to lend 
money at 8 percent. After the Federal land 
bank came along they made loans as low as 
6 percent. That’s what most of us have to 
pay now and we know that Government 
bonds, until lately, were paying 4 percent. 
Now the Government is paying you and me, 
if we wait long enough to get our money, 
2^4 percent. 

There is no point In this discussion in 
bringing up the amount of interest that the 
people of this country are paying on the 
$262,000,000,000 national debt. Well, as 1 
percent interest on the Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation brings us out at $265,000,000 
and the banks probably receive an average of 
3 percent Interest on their loans, so 3 per¬ 
cent on the amount of bank money now in 
circulation is $7,950,000 a year Income to the 
banks for the use of their kind of money. 

Now. as I see it, this smoke screen thing 
has been draped over this interest-gathering 
mechanism of the banks and their Interest 
Income procured by using Uncle Sam's credit 
long enough, so you see that all this talk of 
Interest means something, and now I would 
like to ask. as you see it. what is the real 
issue? With this smoke screen blown away, 
the people of this country should be able 
to see more clearly the real cause and objec¬ 
tive of this long-sustained campaign to dis¬ 
credit the use of silver money. 

Paragraph 9 evidently calls for a simple 
answer to a simple question, an answer which 
until recently was found on the face of 
every Government bond and most mortgages 
until the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 was 
passed, a covenant which clearly stated the 
obligation was redeemable in gold. At first 
for a long period after the Civil War Govern¬ 
ment bonds were redeemable In coin; later 
the law was changed to make them redeem¬ 
able In gold. Not in wheat or Iron, or labor, 
or bank credit, or the paper token of an¬ 
other debt, but gold, the money of ultimate 
redemption. Possibly you have noted that in 
all the years of this country's existence peo¬ 
ple did not redeem gold and silver coin with 
anything. They obtained gold and silver 
coin In exchange for many things—the prod¬ 
ucts of labor or labor itself. 


To define money of unchanging value, the 
subject of your query in paragraph 10, a bet¬ 
ter definition would be money of stable 
value, the kind of money the governments of 
the world have been seeking to create since 
civilisation began, a quality of money the 
world needs now as never before. 

Consider the French franc coming down to 
us from the dawn of medieval history. The 
monetary unit of a great nation, each franc 
is composed of 100 centimes or five sous, 
which had stable purchasing power all down 
through the centuries with a value of 20 
cents in United States money. The franc 
has fallen since a managed currency system 
was adopted by France until today the value 
of the franc is 119 francs to one United States 
dollar, with the purchasing power of about 
five-sixths of a United States penny. 

In considering the financial distress of 
the French people, one is prompted to ask 
if this could possibly have happened if francs 
were minted of silver. 

The Italian money unit, the lira, formerly 
worth 20 cents in our money, is now worth 
225 to the United States dollar. It is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how Italian pennies can be 
used in trade and from what material they 
could be minted. 

The monetary unit in a stable monetary 
system should remain unchangeable in value 
as measured by the average commodity price 
level. Money, In a sound workable adequate 
money system, should measure values Just as 
the thermometer measures the temperature. 
The value of the dollar, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible. should be as fixed as the zero mark 
on the thermometer used in measuring the 
degrees of cold and heat. 

The value of all other commodities are 
subject to fluctuations, influenced by condi¬ 
tions affecting production and the law of 
supply and demand. But money, the medi¬ 
um of exchange required in redeeming prom¬ 
issory notes and other deferred obligations, 
must be stable in value to protect the integ¬ 
rity of contracts. 

The answer to the contention made In 
paragraph 11 as to the proven practicability 
of bimetallism is best answered by a state¬ 
ment made on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator F. M. Cockrell when he said: 

"Here is international bimetallism estab¬ 
lished by France, Italy, Belgium. Switzerland, 
and Greece. France alone had maintained 
bimetallism ever since October 1785. In 
March 1866, she had called the attention of 
our Government to it, and Mr. Lincoln (Pres¬ 
ident Lincoln) had appointed Mr. N. M. 
Beckwith commissioner general. On Janu¬ 
ary 4, 1867, Mr. Berthemy, envoy of Prance 
to the United States, submitted to Secretary 
Seward a copy of the monetary convention 
of December 23. 1865. and Invited the United 
States to become a party to It. 

"That Is the only time the United States 
was ever offered an opportunity to become a 
member of an International bimetallic union. 
Here was a bimetallic system upon a ratio of 
16 Vi to 1 maintained by France since Oc¬ 
tober 30, 1785. and all we had to do was 
simply to subscribe to It. There was no 
International complication connected with 
It; nothing to do but simply subscribe to 
it and agree that we would coin certain 
coins. In order to come to that, we only 
had to strike out about 12V 2 grains of our 
standard silver dollar, reduce it to 400 grains, 
and :hus bring It down to the ratio of 
to 1. Here was the standard perfected, tested 
for nearly a hundred y'^ars." 

In reaching our conclusions concerning the 
Influence responsible for the flow of money, 
evidently you mistake the diLparlty in the 
values of the money metals gold and silver 
in this country and In Europe for "the 
Inexorable forces of Gresham’s law." The 
movement of money metal referred to was 
occasioned by the difference In monetary 
ratios of gold and silver, minted by our Oov- 
ments and the governments of Europe, par¬ 
ticularly Prance, which steadily maintained 
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a ratio of 16to 1 while our Government 
at first established a ratio of 15 to 1 and 
then, Instead of standardizing the ratio of 
gold and silver in our money with that of 
France and other European countries, the 
United States Government by the acts of 
1834 and 1837 adopted the ratio of 16 to 1, 
thereby undervaluing silver In our money 
which naturally went to the European mints 
at the standard value then prevailing in 
France and other countries at a profit to the 
exporters in this country. 

Later, when the opponents of International 
bimetallism were successful in preventing 
this country from standardizing our currency 
with nations comprising the Latin union and 
Joining an international convention to ex¬ 
tend International bimetallism to this coun¬ 
try, the profits being made by the silver 
exporters were used as one of the excuses for 
demonetizing sliver in this country in 1873. 

It lb interesting to note that the “inexorable 
forces of Gresham’s law” is failing to operate 
at the present time to drive superior quality 
Federal Reserve note currency out of circula¬ 
tion by the use of inferior quality silver 
certificate currency, or vice versa. 

In discussing the acute shortage of sub¬ 
sidiary coin mentioned in paragraph 13 with 
silver undervalued here at a time when the 
mints of the European nations were accept¬ 
ing silver on a 15h;j-to-l ratio, naturally silver 
flowed to Europe, leaving this country short 
ol ftubfaidiary coins. 

As stated in paragraph 14, England did 
adopt the gold standard after the Napoleonic 
wans in 1816. with distressing effect on the 
English people for a long time. It was after 
the Germans defeated France in 1870 and 
exacted as a down payment on the war 
indemnity all the gold in Prance when the 
French people patriotically brought their 
gold to the French Treasury and exchanged 
it for Prtmch bonds, which gold the Germans 
loaded up on their gun cai.ssona and hauled 
back to Berlin. 

It was after this that the German and 
English bankers found themselves in pos¬ 
session of 90 percent of the world’s gold 
with France still heavily indebted to Ger¬ 
many for the balance of the war Indemnity 
payable in gold. Germany was quick to take 
further advantage of France by closing the 
German mints to silver and dumping the 
silver on France. This forced Franco to 
close her mints to allver, soon to be fol¬ 
lowed (1873) by the demonetization of silver 
in this country. 

Again, in paragraph 16, you apparently 
coniu?e the influence of Gresham's law with 
the effect of war conditions. It may be ex¬ 
plained that due to the uncertainties as to 
the outcome of the Civil War or which side 
would be victorious, naturally there was 
hoarding and metallic money disappeared 
from circulation. To meet this emergency. 
President Lincoln resorted to the expedient 
of drawing on the public credit by issuing 
non-interest-bearing Treasury notes engraved 
and printed with green ink, commonly called 
greenbacks, the total amount of which never 
exceeded a half million dollars, from which 
it appears that the Government of that day 
was more considerate of our people and po.s- 
terlty than the Government is now, because 
greenbacks were Issued Interest free. 

Paragraph 16 understates the case. Paper 
national-bank notes were invented and the 
National Bank Act was passed in 1863 in an 
emergency during the Civil War. This plan 
gave the banks the concession to create and 
issue money that was backed by the credit 
of the United States Government—a money- 
creating plan by which the banks collect 
two Interest yields on the circulation of their 
kind of money, that is, 4 percent on the 
Government bond.s which the banks placed 
on deposit In the Treasury and the current 
commercial rate of interest on the money 
equivalent to the deposited bonds which the 
banks issued Into circulation in making bank 


loans. Much of this money in that day was 
loaned at 10 percent. 

It is interesting to note that at the time 
the banks were getting the circulation of 
their interest-yielding national bank note 
money under way the opening of western 
mines was pouring silver into the mints to 
be coined Into money, which for the most 
part flowed into circulation without being 
loaned at Interest. 

In this situation it was the most natural 
thing in the world for the financiers on both 
sides of the ocean to set plans in motion to 
cut off the competition of silver money with 
their profitable (interest yielding) monetary 
concession and to keep it shut off. 

In making the statement contained in 
paragraph 17, it is to be regretted that ap¬ 
parently you have overlooked the real effect 
of the legislation that revalued gold and 
abandoned the gold standard. Operating 
under the provisions of this law, the banks 
have as effectually secured the demonetiza¬ 
tion of gold in this country as they have 
silver, accomplished by removing gold and 
gold certificates from circulation, thereby 
removing the competition of gold with their 
interest-yielding Federal Reserve note cur¬ 
rency. 

Chairman Ecclcs may be able to fool you 
and himself as to the importance of gold 
for security in connection with his managed 
currency system but it appears from the 
present market quotations on the price of 
gold throughout the world, he Is not fooling 
the rest of the people. As to the rate of 
growth of population of commerce referred 
to in paragraph 18. it is to be regretted that 
you are in disagreement with the majority 
of economists. 

In discussing a subject as important as 
the profits the Government has made on 
silver purchases under the provisions of silver 
legislation since 1934, it might be well to call 
your attention to the fact that the daily fi¬ 
nancial statements of the Treasury and the 
table of the monthly Treasury Bulletin are 
available for the asking. It is to be regretted 
that evidently you fail to understand the 
facts concerning seigniorage (profit) reported 
by the Treasury on its silver purchase opera¬ 
tions. An attempt will be made to set you 
aright by giving you the facts on seigniorage 
from reports contained in the last monthly 
Treasury Bulletin, that of January 1946. On 
page 82 of this report appears a table with 
the columns containing the separate cate¬ 
gories of silver seigniorage totals. 

The first column in this table shows the 
seigniorage on subsidiary coins (dimes, 
quarters, and half dollars) since January 1934 
which amount to $424,300,000. The second 
item is the total seigniorage on silver re¬ 
valued since January 1934, which amounts 
to $917,400,000. The total of the last col¬ 
umn is the potential seigniorage on the idle 
silver bullion carried at cost in the general 
fund W'hich, if this silver were coined and 
used ns money, would amount to $377,600,000. 
Taken all together, the silver seigniorage ns 
reported by the United States Treasury since 
the Silver Purchase Act was pa5.sed in 1934 
is $1,719,300,000, a tidy sum for the Govern¬ 
ment to make on a minor Treasury money 
transaction. If there Is any doubt in your 
mind ns to what the word seigniorage means, 
it is suggested that the exact meaning of the 
word .seigniorage can be found in any dic¬ 
tionary. 

It Is difficult to understand the motive of 
anyone with any patriotism wto would mis¬ 
represent facts concerning silver and the 
profits that the Treasury has made on Its 
silver transactions under provisions of exist¬ 
ing law. 

As to the effect of Gresham’s law, the sub¬ 
ject of the twentieth and the last paragraph 
of your letter, it appears that the final result 
of the sustained effort of the banks and the 
United States Treasury to circumvent the 
forces of economic law by the operation of a 
managed currency system In this country 


must finally end like all attempts to evade 
natural law when the Inexorable rules of 
economic law will overtake and overturn 
man's puny effort in due time as it did in 
recent depression years anc naturally will do 
again. 

Sincerely yours, 

Compton I. White, 
Member o/ Congress, 


National Forests: Thin Purses’ Paradise 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article by 
Richard L. Neuberger from the Sunday 
Oregonian of February 17,1946: 

National Forests: Thin Purses’ Paradise 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

More than four decades ago an American 
President with bright teeth, shiny glasses 
and a love of the outdoors set aside millions 
of forest acres ns a trust to be held for future 
generations. Thus were the national forests 
established, nearly all of them In the States 
of the far West. 

“To these solitudes of forest and moun¬ 
tains," said the twenty-sixth President of 
the United States, “families of limited means 
will be able to come to find inspiration and 
health. They will be the vacation land of the 
average citizen." 

Theodore Roosevelt’s vision is going to be 
realized this year in greater proportions and 
magnitude than even that robust adventurer 
dreamed. 

The United States Forest Service expects 
approximately 5,000.000 people to visit the 
national forc.sts of Oregon and Washington 
during 1946. It will be the record forest va¬ 
cation sea.son of all time, predicts Prank B. 
Folsom, of Portland, assistant regional for¬ 
ester in charge ol recreation. 

CAS BITGGTES CAN AGAIN TAKE TO STEEP ROADS 

In 1941, the last peacetime year, the na¬ 
tional forests of the Pacific Northwest were 
used by 2.248.685 citizens. All current travel 
prophecies expect that figure to be doubled 
this year. Inquiries from every section of 
the North American Continent have been re¬ 
ceived by regional headquarters of the Forest 
Service, in Portland, as well as by the na¬ 
tional offices In Washington, D. C. 

Lyle F. Watts, Chief Forester of the United 
States, says that his organization antici¬ 
pates a record rush of tourists to the na¬ 
tional forests in 1946. “It will be a busy 
season for recreation," says the Chief For¬ 
ester, who not so long ago was a resident of 
Portland himself. 

While the war lasted, forest vacations were 
held to a minimum. Gasoline rationing kept 
cars off the steep roads leading to these 
upland fastnesses. Lack of tire replace¬ 
ments confined the relatively few automo¬ 
biles that were running to pavement; no mo¬ 
torist wanted to risk his precious rubber on 
wilderness roads. Picnic grounds were over¬ 
grown by underbrush and young trees; shel¬ 
ter cabins and fireplaces tumbled into vari¬ 
ous stages of decay. 

Today, motorists once more can give the 
command, "Fill 'cr up!" Tires have been 
removed from rationing lists. Dealers even 
are accepting orders for 1946 cars. New 
camping equipment is available. Shot and 
shell can be purchased for rifles. Millions of 
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Americans are looking once more toward the 
forests and mountains. 

FORESTS OFFER BEST GAME HUNTING. FISHING 

These vacation aspirations place a special 
burden and responsibility on the Pacific 
Northwest. Twenty-three percent of the en¬ 
tire State of Oregon, for example, is within 
the boundaries of national forests. The 
State has a total area of 61,188.480 acres; the 
national forests in this State contain 14,425,- 
571 acres. Of Washington’s 42,775,040-total 
acreage. 8.413.387 are in national forests. 

National forests Include some of the re¬ 
gion’s most conspicuous beauty—Mount 
Hood, Mount Jefferson, the Three Sisters, the 
Wallowa Range. Mount Baker, Snoqualmle 
Pass. Lake Chelan. Mount Adams. Mount St. 
Helens, the Olympic Seacoast. the Rogue 
River, the 6.100-foot chasm of Hell’s Canyon 
on the Snake. The best hunting and fishing 
In the Northwest can be found in the na¬ 
tional forests; a substantial proportion of the 
region’s big game feeds within forest boun¬ 
dary lines. 

MOUNT HOOD LEADS IN VISITORS 

Frank Folsom and his assistant, Kenneth 
Wolfe, expect visitors to trek to the various 
national forests during 1946 in about the 
same ratio that they did in the peacetime 
years Just before the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor. There are 21 national forests In the 
Northwest—8 in Washington and 13 in Ore¬ 
gon. with a portion of two of Oregon’s for¬ 
ests. the Rogue River and the Siskiyou, ex¬ 
tending gently Into northern California. 

This Is how the '21 forests of the region 
were used by American travelers and tourists 
In 1941: 

State of Oregon; 

Deschutes_ 89. 530 

Fremont_ 24, 955 

Malheur__ 32, 635 

Mount Hood-. 636,446 

Ochoco_ 12,615 

Rogue River_ 56, 590 

Siskiyou___ 63,100 

Siuslaw_ 82. 585 

Umatilla_ 52,100 

Umpqua_ 84, 685 

Wallowa... 31.3'28 

Whitman_ 25,539 

Willamette. 134, 263 

Total_ 1,326,171 

State of Washington: 

Chelan_ 20,185 

Columbia_ 145, 432 

Colville. 26. 700 

Mount Baker. 133, 757 

Olympic_ 36, 720 

Snoqualmie_ 397, 600 

Umatilla.. 7, 890 

Wenatchee- 155,330 

Total. 922, 614 

Both Folsom and Wolfe, the Forest Service 
officials in charge of recreation, believe that 
Mount Hood will continue to lead the region’s 
national forests in the number of visitors. 
They cite several reasons. One Is Mount 
Hood’s premier position as a winter sports 
center. Another is its proximity to the Port¬ 
land metropolitan area. Pew other national 
forests are as close to a large city as Mount 
Hood Is to Portland. 

The Snoqualmie and Mount Baker Na¬ 
tional Forests stretch to within a compara¬ 
tively short distance of Seattle, but the 
Puget Sound region has more competing 
attractions than the Portland area. Sno¬ 
qualmie Is also famous for winter activities, 
although both it and the Mount Hood for¬ 
est feature summer recreation as well. The 
Milwaukee Railroad has helped build up the 
Snoqualmie attendance by running ski trains 
to the edge of the forest. Some of the 
most diversified recreation In America takes 
place within the borders of national forests. 


White-capped streams, snapping at canyon 
walls. Invite rod and reel. The hunter can 
track nearly every kind of grazing animal. 
Lakes of cobalt blue and emerald green are 
ideal fur swimming. Thousands of trails 
offer hiking and walking. Lofty glacial sum¬ 
mits challenge the experienced climber. 
Pack trips offer other posslbilitieB. 

The atmosphere, too, is diversified. The 
Mount Hood National Forest, within sight 
of Portland’s busy streets, is ribbed with sev¬ 
eral paved highways. Contrasting surround¬ 
ings feature the Eagle Cap wilderness area 
In the Wallowa National Forest, a region 
with no roads, no cabins, and only a few 
narrow game trails. In wilderness areas, no 
motorized transportation can be used—no 
cars, no motorboats, no Cub airplanes. Foot, 
horseback, and canoe are the sole means of 
getting about the most primitive parts of 
the forests of the Northwest. 

To assist In the enjoyment of the region’s 
forests, these are the improvements con¬ 
structed thus far in the woodlands con¬ 
trolled by the Forest Service In Oregon and 


Washington: 

Camp grounds_ 669 

Picnic areas_ 26 

Camp grounds and picnic areas- 344 

Swimming areas- 17 

Winter sports areas- 64 

Organization camps owned by Forest 

Service_ 19 

Organization camp.s owned by various 

organizations_ 51 

Hotels owned by Forest Service_ 4 

Privately owned hotels._ 45 

Privately owned cabins and summer 
homes ...-1. 664 


Of the four hotels owned by the Forest 
Service, three are located in the Mount Hood 
National Forest—Timberline Lodge. Cloud 
Cap Inn. and Multnomah Palls Lodge The 
other is Heather Inn on the steep slopes ol 
the Mount Baker Forest in the State of 
Washington. 

RECREATION WILL AGAIN STAY IN TOP POSITION 

Throughout the war. recreational needs 
came second to the imperative Job of defeat¬ 
ing the enemy. The Forest Service concen¬ 
trated on lumber production, development of 
essential minerals, and the protection of the 
forests against fire Other duties were post¬ 
poned. In a recent report to Horace J (Hoss) 
Andrews, regional forester. Frank Folsom 
pointed out, "None of the camp grounds has 
been adequately maintained during the war. 
Tables, benches, bridges, swings and other 
equipment are rotting and falling apart, even 
when built of heavy logs. Camp stoves arc 
In such bad shape we believe 75 percent of 
them should be replaced ” 

Folsom said that this condition prevailed 
in the face of “a year likely to be as full a 
one as we have ever had. The whole existing 
system of public camps and picnic grounds 
Is in need of extensive repair, but. In addi¬ 
tion. a number of new areas should be 
planned immediately and construction start¬ 
ed as soon as possible. These are the areas 
which have been opened up by mineral, tim¬ 
ber, or other access roads. Having become 
suddenly accessible, they will be used for 
recreation. Provision should be so made." 

What are the outstanding forests of the 
Northwest from the standpoint of recrea¬ 
tional possibilities? 

In Oregon, Kenneth Wolfe nominates the 
Mount Hood. Willamette, Deschutes, and 
Rogue River. For the State of Washington 
he picks the Columbia, Snoqualmie, and 
Wenatchee. These all have diversified ac¬ 
tivities. ranging from placid automobile rides 
to dangerous alpine ascents. Prank Folsom, 
the Northwest director of recreation for the 
Forest Service, once was supervisor of the 
Wenatchee Forest. He points out that many 
of the forests in the region feature both 
"east side and west side recreation." 

This Is an Important combination. The 
west slope of the Cascades has heavy rain and 


snowfall. Forests are clogged with under¬ 
brush and ferns. Green is the dominant 
color. Columbian blacktalls comprise the 
deer population. The east side ol the moun¬ 
tains is out of the rain belt, for the high 
summits knock the moisture from the clouds 
as they are blown in from the Pacific. The 
forests of the east side are like parks. The 
ponderosa pines stand up like Greek col¬ 
umns. Sagebrush and bunch grass hem in 
the forests. Mule deer predominate in the 
animal population. 

PERSONAGES EXPRESS PREFERENCE IN VACATION 
AREAS 

Such forests as the Willamette. Columbia, 
and Snoqualmie combine both east side and 
west side scenery. They extend all the way 
across the Cascade Ronge. Thl:: adds to their 
recreational attractiveness. Yet many fa¬ 
mous visitors to the Northwest swear by 
particular forests. Justice William O. Doug¬ 
las says his favorite is the Wallowa, with its 
immense canyon and rugged lakes basin A 
fellow named Harry Truman wants to visit 
the Mount Baker and the North Cascades 
wilderness area Gen. George C. Marshall 
favors the fishing In the Umpqua. Zanr 
Grey always promoted the Rogue River 
James Oliver Curwood once trekked through 
the Columbia and pronounced it superb 

National Interest In the forests of the 
Pacific Northwest is at its greatest pilch 
today. Arden X. Pangborn chairman of Gov. 
Eari Snell’s tourist dcvel'^pment program 
says that thousands of people In every Slate 
want to visit the vast wilderness reaches of 
this region Gov. Monrad C. Wallgreii, of 
Washington, expects the national forests of 
his State to be used by Iv.’lre as many 
people In 1946 as ever before. He says that 
President Truman has made him a definite 
promise to come "and possibly visit Alaska, 
too." 

Even youngsters show this interest. Jack 
Horton, assistant regional forester, recently 
received a letter from 11)1 Skyzypek. "I’m 
very interested in the forest rangers." wrote 
Bill, "and plan to be one when old enough 
I don’t know but could you send me u forest- 
ranger badge? My gang don’t think I mean 
that when I’m old enough I vill be a ranger 
If it Is impossible to send me a badge could 
you please send me a button from a ranger's 
uniform?" 

"That kid Is on the spot with his gang." said 
Horton, and so In due time a button from 
one of Horton’s old ranger uniforms will 
reach BUI Skyzpek. at 1424 East Falls Street. 
In Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ever since Teddy Roosevelt’s dminlstra- 
tlon, the national forests have been the poor 
man’s vacation land. They also have been 
the place where civilized people can com¬ 
mune with the primeval, where a last vestige 
of the original American wilderness remains. 
A policy aimed at continuing this status will 
govern the forest of the Pacific Northwest 
during the 1946 vacation season 

APPEAI^ MADE TO PEOPLE OP LOW INCOMES 

"Particular attention will be given," says 
a directive from headquarters of the Forest 
Service, "to facilities for the use of the ma¬ 
jority of American citizens, who can enjoy 
forest recreation only If Ita cost is small. 
This means emphasis or camping and pic¬ 
nicking facilities and on organization camps 
owned by the Government and made avail¬ 
able either to individuals or organizations 
whose members 'ire in low-income grouijs.” 

For many years the Salvation Army has 
maintained a camp system for underprivi¬ 
leged children at Lake o’ the Woods, in the 
Roguf Rivei National Forest The camp, 
owned by the Forest Service, is taken over 
for a period by the Salvation Army. Similar 
groups use national forest facilities in many 
sections of the Northwest. No charge Is 
made for the use of Forest Service camp¬ 
ground equipment, such as stoves. Entrance 
to the forests themselves is without toll. All 
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emphasis Is on catering to the citizen with 
the thin wallet. 

In addition the Forest Service seeks to 
preserve as much as possible of the original 
fastnesses which Lewis and Clark saw. “The 
Forest Service will InstaJl or permit the In¬ 
stallation of facilities onl> to the extent re- 
CjUlred to serve public needs/' orders Chief 
Forester ^atts. "It will keep to a minimum 
the introduction of artificial developments 
in the forest environment." 

In the record tourist year now about to 
begin, Prank Folsom and his associates seek 
such an objective In the national forests of 
Oregon and Washington—vacations for men 
and women of aveiage Income In the grandest 
setting of all, the orlg-nal setting with which 
God Almighty endowed the American wil- 
c.erness. 


Attack on Soap Monopoly 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following cor- 
re.spondence: 

Fedruary 2G, 194G. 

Hon. Tom C Clark, 

Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr Clark Enclosed please find a 
copy of a letter I sent some time ago to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Clinton P. Anderson, concerning the very 
deleterious situation which has developed in 
the manufacture of soap In this country. 

I also draw your attention to Public Law 
458. Seventy-eighth Congre.ss, chnptei 480. 2d 
se.«5Sion, setting up the Office of War Mobi¬ 
lization and Reconversion. I specifically 
draw your attention to section 205) which 
states. “The Attorney General is directed to 
make surveys for the purpose of determining 
any factor.? which may tend to eliminate 
competition, create or strengthen monopo¬ 
lies, injure small business, or otherwise pro¬ 
mote undue concentration of economic pow¬ 
er in the course of war mobilization and 
during the period of transition from war to 
peace and thereafter.’’ 

The quota that has been established by 
the War Pood Administration strengthens 
the monopoly on soap manufacturing now 
held by the so-called big three, Colgate- 
Pnlmollve-Peet, Lever Brothers, and Procter 
& Gamble. These three outfits manufacture 
about eighty-five percent of all the soap 
produced in this country. 

The quota set up by the War Pood Ad¬ 
ministration has the result never Intended 
by Congress when It passed Public Law 458. 

I call upon you to make this survey. 

I herewith enclose a second letter which 
I have sent today to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, offering an alternate plan to the 
present system of quota. 

Very truly yours, 

Emanuel Celler. 

December 5, 1945. 
Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, U. C, 

Dear Clinton: Since I saw you the other 
day with Mr. Kamen, of the Kamen Soap 
Products Co., on the subject of quotas for in¬ 
edible fats, oils, and grease, facts, in addi¬ 
tion to those disclosed to you, have been 
brought to my attention. 


The fat and grease Tenderers are bitterly 
complaining that as a result of the quota 
they are compelled to channelize the bulk of 
their product to the so-called big three— 
Lever Brothers, Colgate-Palmollve-Peet, 
Procter & Gamble—and other large organiza¬ 
tions. They are unable to choose their cus¬ 
tomers. They must sell to those who are 
favored with large quotas. 

They are cowed and coerced by these big 
three, even to the extent of compelling them 
to sell below celling price. These fat and 
grease Tenderers are afraid to come forward 
with complaints, either to you or the De¬ 
partment of Justice. The minute they raise 
their voices in protest, they are met with all 
manner and kind of Irritations set up by 
the big thiee. 

I know of one case, specifically, but the 
grease Tenderer will not allow me to use Ins 
name because of his fears. He offered several 
cars of grea.se to one of the big three, who 
in.sisted upon a deep cut in the price. The 
fat Tenderer refused to accept the price cut 
•and then tried to sell elsewhere but was 
balked in his attempts inasmuch ns the 
smaller operators had such phort quotas they 
could not accept his offer. He continued to 
seek purchasers but finally was compelled to 
sell his proauct to one of the big three at 
reduced price. This Is the type of squeeze 
that the big three are Indulging in nil over 
the country. 

Frankly, i am reminded of an old saying, 
“The more you poke an old pile the more it 
stinks “ The more I hear about this situa¬ 
tion, the worse it grows. 

May I urge upon you a reexamination of 
the facts concerning the.se quotas? May I 
be permitted to suggest that a public hear¬ 
ing be held, at which time all sides might be 
heard? Otherwise, I am convinred that these 
big soap manufacturers will so fasten their 
hold upon the soap Industry ns to drive mo.st 
of the smaller manufacturers out of busi¬ 
ness. 

Remember, also, that we are now in a criti¬ 
cal p-riod—reconversion. The smaller en¬ 
tity needs all- the aid and assistance that 
Government can extend to it. Instead of 
being given this support, he Is being hurt 
by such governmental decrees. 

Sinceieiy yours, 

Emanuel Celler. 

February 26. 1946. 
Hon. Clinton P. Ander.son. 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Eecrftary: I am sure you will 
forgive my importuning you again concern¬ 
ing WFO-42b, the War Food Administration 
order which establishes quotas on raw ma¬ 
terials used for soap making. 

Ordinarily, the establishment of quotas is 
eminently fair and proper, but in the case of 
soap making, quotas freeze a status quo and 
freeze the monopoly enjoyed by the three 
main soap manufacturers. Lever Brothers, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, and Procter & 
Gamble. These big three make 85 percent 
of all American soap. 

Assuredly, it was never the intent of Con¬ 
gress in passing the War Powers Act to give 
any authority to any governmental entity 
to give aid and comfort to a monopoly 
through orders establishing quotas. In fact, 
the War Powers Act expressly provides that 
no governmental agency shall Issue decrees or 
orders that cause continued violation of the 
antitrust laws. WPG-42b does just that. 
It encourages and approves the soap monop¬ 
oly by the so-called big three, to the detri¬ 
ment of the small manufacturer. 

Apparently, you have not been Impressed 
with this argument. 

1 herewith present another suggestion to 
you as a way out of this difficulty. In order 
that the small soap makers have a chance 
to remain in business, why not provide for 
a maximum blanket allowance of fats and 


oils which shall be quota exempt. In other 
words, quotas would not start until this 
blanket allowance is consumed. This blanket 
allowance could be determined by the War 
Food Administration and equitably arranged 
so that the smaller manufacturers could re¬ 
main In business. This general blanket al¬ 
lowance would greatly reduce the available 
supply of raw materials before the quota 
would obtain. Such a plan would help the 
little fellow and to that extent create a more 
equitable distribution. Of course the big 
three would not like It. 

Such an arrangement would greatly reduce 
the quota pic. That is the way it should be. 
Each manufacturer would then get a smaller 
piece of the quota pie, but he will, in the 
first instance, have been helped a good deni 
out of the ex-quota. The little fellow would 
then get n chance lor his white alley. 

Sincerely yours, 

Emanuel Celler. 


White Elephants Versus Work Horses 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the war many factories were con¬ 
structed by the Government or financed 
by the Government, to meet wartime 
military production. Many of these 
plants have been declared surplus by the 
War and Navy Departments. They are 
standing idly by, awaiting the day when 
they will be utilized in manufacturing 
peacetime commodities. The process of 
reconversion is lagging. The one thing 
that is going to do much to meet the 
requirements of our peacetime economy, 
remove the cau.se for price-fixing, and 
priorities, is production. My attention 
has been called to a statement recently 
appearing in the press made by Mr. 
Brouwer D. McIntyre, of Monroe, Mich., 
which, coming from a successful manu¬ 
facturer, is most pertinent. Pursuant to 
the privilege given to me, I include the 
release which is as follows: 

Turning white elephant war plants into 
work horse production centers through a more 
liberal give and lake policy by both Govern¬ 
ment and industry was suggested today by 
a Michigan industrialist us a fast means of 
boosting output of much-needed peacetime 
goods. 

Such a policy, he declared, also would help 
maintain employment, help reduce Govern¬ 
ment costs and serve to concentrate building 
activity on homes and apartment buildings 
instead ol new industrial properties. 

A still further advantage should be the 
bringing together of management and labor 
In a movement that should result In definite 
benefits to both. It was pointed out by 
Brouwer D. McIntyre, president of the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., who made the sugges¬ 
tion. 

“Countless plants which were Government- 
financed or Government-operated during the 
war are standing idle today, even while in¬ 
dustry is seeking to expand rapidly to meet 
civilian demands," Mr. McIntyre said. “Some 
of these plants were built before the war and 
are not of thoroughly up-to-date or desir¬ 
able industrial construction. Others were 
built during the war for specific needs which 
do not now exist. All of them are costing 
the Government money in State and local 
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taxes, insurance, maintenance, skeleton 
guards and stand-by personnel, and similar 
expenses. 

“The placing of such plants in Immediate 
production by private enterprise is being 
halted—or at least delayed or obstructed— 
by two factors. First, the Government is 
holding them for sale or lease at appraisal 
figures which are not based on today’s pro¬ 
duction schemes or values end which offer 
little incentive compared to the advantages 
of building a new plant designed to fit spe¬ 
cific individual manufacturing needs. In¬ 
dustry, therefore, is prone to consider Gov¬ 
ernment prices too high. 

“The second factor is that industry may 
be too quick in deciding that the now idle 
war plants are not modern enough from a 
production standpoint, not profitable 
enough from an Investment standpoint, and 
not suitable enough from any one of a num¬ 
ber of other standpoints—labor supply, 
transportation facilities or geographical loca¬ 
tion, for example. 

"Unquestionably, there is much to be said 
on both Bides, and Government and Industry 
each Is largely right from Its own viewpoint. 
But all the while, the plants are Idle—the 
white elephants are still white elephants 
and not work horses as they should 
be in this reconversion period when people 
are doing without automobiles and washing 
machines and refrigerators and many other 
things they need, 

"On the other hand, it would appear that 
the Government would be quick to benefit 
If these plants would be placed In immediate 
production. Certainly, the savings In Gov¬ 
ernment costs of maintaining them In idle¬ 
ness would be worth while to the taxpay^s, 
if nothing else. Industry, too. would be a 
gainer if it had plant space In which to pro¬ 
duce the things people want to buy. 

"A solution of the problem lies in the Gov¬ 
ernment reexamining its appraisal values 
and prices In light of today’s conditions, and 
lowering them accordingly. Industry, then, 
should reexamine its requirements and 
modify them in line with the lowered costs 
of buying already-available plant space, even 
though it might not offer topnotch manufac¬ 
turing facilities. Many of the plants can be 
adapted to immediate needs. Many of them 
are in excellent locations—often, manufac¬ 
turing could be concentrated Instead of 
spread out over distant territories. Lowered 
costs would permit companies to spend 
money for plant improvements. 

"And. apart from the obvious advantage 
of boosting production when a boost is 
urgently needed, a give-and-take attitude on 
the part of both Government and Industry 
would help local communities. It would pro¬ 
vide Jobs for returning veterans. It would 
permit the building Industry to focus its at¬ 
tention on places to live, and It would be 
a program acceptable to labor because of Its 
employment features." 


Wyatt Housing Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article on 
the Wyatt housing program, by Carl M. 
Fleming, past president of the Toledo 
(Ohio) Real Estate Board: 

The Wyatt housing program and the Pat¬ 
man amendments propose to socialize the 
building and real-estate Industry. 


The Wyatt program is supposed to help the 
country meet the housing shortage. Actu¬ 
ally. It will prolong the shortage by handi¬ 
capping Industry and forcing It into a sub¬ 
sidy pi-ogram. It wiU retard construction of 
homes for veterans by clamping down rigid 
price ceilings. 

Mr. Wyatt has called for the construction 
of 2,700,000 homes by the end of 1947. This 
Includes conventional houses and unproved 
prefabricated homes. It involves: 

1. Premium pa 3 maents for Increased pro¬ 
duction 

2. Guaranteed markets for materials man¬ 
ufacturers. 

3 Priorities and allocations of equipment 
and materials. 

4. Wage-price adjustments or price in¬ 
creases where they are necessary and not 
Inflationary. 

6 . Rapid tax amortization for plants which 
are newly built or converted to produce es¬ 
sential building materials. 

6 Absorption by Government of undue 
risks in developmental work on new-type 
materials. 

7. Use of war plants for prefabrication ex¬ 
periments. 

8 . Immediate enactment of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill. 

Although no specific legislation embracing 
the Wyatt program has been prepared, Mr. 
Patman has announced his intentions to In¬ 
troduce amendments to his own bill which 
would i-aek to Incorporate the major points 
of the Wyatt program. 

Nothing has been said about total costs 
of the Wyatt plan Here they are: 

1. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft 


bill_$3,960,000,000 

2. Subsidies to materials 

producers™_ 600,000, 000 

3. Temporary reuse of war 

housing_ 250, 000, 000 

4. Tax amortization for ma¬ 

terials production_ ? 

5. Training program__ ? 

Total ___ 4.810.000.000 


An additional $200,000,000 will probably be 
required to encourage increased production 
of new or substitute materials. 

The program provides for the impossible 
by proposing to concentrate home-building 
materials to houses selling for not more than 
$6,000. This would exclude 70 percent of 
the country from participation in the pro¬ 
gram. Under today’s material and labor co.stR 
it is not possible to build an acceptable 
house and sell it complete with lot for $6,000 
in 70 percent of the Nation. It simply is not 
in the cards, and the program would stall 
on this point. 

Mr. Wyatt proposes to subsidize the pro¬ 
duction of building materials to the extent 
of $600,000,000. The manufacturers of build¬ 
ing materials have categorically declared that 
they do not want such subsidy. They have 
stated that the only thing they need to in¬ 
sure 100-percent production is price relief. 
If they are given reasonable ceilings they 
can get Into capacity production Immedi¬ 
ately. They estimate that $200,000,000 In¬ 
crease In prices would bring quicker and 
more permanent results than $600,000,000 In 
subsidies. And there would be no bill for 
the taxpayer to foot. 

The Wyatt program Involves an attempt 
to force Federal subsidies down the throat 
of an industry that does not want them and 
has said so. 

The Patman bill and the proposed amend¬ 
ments Involve a comprehensive plan subsi¬ 
dized by the Treasury which it la proposed 
to for'ie upon the building and real-estate 
Industry without permitting that industry 
to make an appearance at hearings to offer 
testimony or countersuggestlons. It is tax¬ 
ation without representation amplified many 
times. 

This program is intended to provide hous¬ 
ing for veterans. Unfortunately, by com¬ 


pelling Industry to take a course it does 
not want, and under which it cannot oper¬ 
ate. it will stop housing for veterans instead 
of building it. It was hastily conceived in 
star-chamber sessions and is now being of¬ 
fered without the customary benefit of pub¬ 
lic hearings or an examination by a com¬ 
mittee of the Congress. It will not produce 
housing for veterans. Instead it will deceive 
then Into thinking they will get houseb 
When the housing is not produced after be¬ 
ing promised in this program there will be 
widespread resentment among the veterans 

It is completely possible to evolve a hous¬ 
ing program for veterans under which in¬ 
dustry can produce the houses That should 
be done. That must he done. 

The Congress has the right to demand that 
such a program—not the Patman-Wyatt 
program—be presented to It, 


The Public Debt 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania I Mr. Rich! commented on the 
announcement of Secretary Vinson that 
the Treasury would pay off in ca.sh $2,- 
800,000,000 of obligations maturing in 
March. The gentleman then went on to 
say that the Treasury could pay off $20,- 
000,000.000 of the debt out of the money 
now in the Treasury. 

The House will be interested in a full 
statement of the facts. The cash balance 
is now $25,800,000,000. This strong posi¬ 
tion of the Treasury is the result of the 
splendid response to the Victory Loan. 
The Treasury set a goal of $11,000,000,000. 
The American people subscribed $21,- 
000.000,000. The American people have 
shown In this way their continued con¬ 
fidence in United States Government 
securities as the best investment in the 
world. 

The present cash balance is large. 
But this balance mu.st meet large needs 
in the next few months. The big ex¬ 
penses of war have stopped. But it take.s 
a good deal of money to redeploy our 
armed forces and to muster out the 
returning men and women. In addition, 
the Government has large maturing obli¬ 
gations. some of which will be paid off in 
cash and some of which will be met oy 
issuing new securities. The Treasury 
must take all this into account in han¬ 
dling its cash balance. 

The suggestion of the gentleman front 
Pennsylvania that $20,000,000,000 of the 
Treasury balance could be used now to 
pay off part of the debt is not in accord 
with the facts. A large part of the cash 
balance will be used In the next few 
months. By June 30, 1946, 4 months 
from now. close to $15,000,000,000 of the 
balance will have been used; it will be 
down to less than half of what It is now. 
And in the few months after that the bal¬ 
ance will be still further reduced to meci 
the expenses of the Government and 
such maturing obligations as ai e paid in 
cash. 

Thus, by the end of the summer, the 
Treasury balance will be down to a mini- 
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mum conservative level. And this will 
be done in an orderly way that will not 
upset the money market during the im¬ 
portant reconversion period. To have 
the Treasury suddenly pay back $20,000.- 
000,000 of outstanding obligations and 
then in a month or two come back and 
again borrow a large part of it would 
upset the money market and hinder the 
reconversion program, without any real 
saving to the Government. 

The rapid reconversion of Industry is 
essential to expand our peacetime pro¬ 
duction to prevent inflation. Every pol¬ 
icy of the Government must take this 
into account. Finance is no exception. 
A wise financial policy can help smooth 
reconversion. The present public-debt 
program is intended to do just that. 


A Letter to Laski 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday February 18, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following letter: 

A LETTER TO LASKI 

Dear Professor; At a pin'".-dawn dinner in 
New York (with Mrs. Roosevelt at your side) 
you tell u$ that “free entrrpriBe and market 
economy mean war: socialism and a planned 
economy mean peace." 

You are the latest of a long line who have 
been coming over here to tell us what a 
rummy country we have We have been told 
that the Declaration of Independence was a 
great mistake We have been told that Gen¬ 
eral Washington’s dream of an Independent 
destiny for America v^as a false start in the 
progress of mankind But tor itler gall and 
nonsense you tower among your brethren. 

You are chairman of the British Labor 
Party now In charge of what our socialites 
continue to call our mother country. You 
are here to tell us, and Lord Keynes is here 
to sell us. At the same time that Keynes 
tells us that Britain will collapse unless we 
send you four billions more, you have the 
nerve to say that our system of doing busi¬ 
ness has made starvation a symbol of our 
power. Just whom have wc starved, Pro¬ 
fessor? 

The four billions are r.o .jc heaped or top 
of twenty-five billions of lend-lease, and all 
we did to save democracy and the Empire 
111 World War 1. and to prevent starvation 
afterward. However, twenty-five billions 
would have built five mPllon houses here for 
(mr returning soldiers at $5,000 each. Wo 
need some houses here. Professor. 

The brains and enterprise which enabled 
us to ship 26 billions overseas did not come 
from following your cockeyed notions of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. You have 
fooled your fellow Islanders with your stage 
magic of a brave new world, cleansed of the 
profit motive and purified with the selffiess 
Incense of politicians. With these four bil¬ 
lions you can get your people to thank you 
for being elected by them. But the dough, 
the spondullx, the mazuma, and the long 
green. Professor, still comes from the country 
whose system you despise; in short, from 
England’s Uncle Sap from the Grand Dupe 
of Russia 

We did not start this war. England de¬ 
clared war on Hitler without consulting us. 
And two of your “planned economy** boys, 


Hitler and Stalin, fixed things up private like 
before the panzers moved east and the Reds 
rolled over Poland. 

After the “Hounds of Hell" were set loose. 
Britain fought with pli-dog courage. Amer¬ 
icans admire courage even more than mon¬ 
ocles. But now that the shooting is over, 
where Is Poland? And the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter? And whose fingers are on the trigger 
In Iran and Turkey today? 

I don’t deny that our free enterprisers with 
their striped-pants helpers In our State De¬ 
partment have sometimes sent marines to 
collect overdue dividends from the natives. 
But we have not started two world wars. 
The "planned economy** boys start the big 
wars. Professor. 

When government runs everything, in¬ 
cluding foreign trade, then every race for a 
new oil field becomes an “international in¬ 
cident’’ and mobilizes a million men with 
triggers set; whereas, when our free enter¬ 
prise handles foreign trade it never gets 
more than a few marines interested, and sel¬ 
dom that. 

For a long time, Professor, you had a back¬ 
door key to the White House. A surprising 
number of us. Professor, have begun to think 
It Is time to change the lock. Mr. Truman, 
please note. 

I close by saying we never expect to see 
our dollars again, but If we never see you 
again we will get some return on our Invest¬ 
ment. 

Yours truly, 

Plain American. 

P, S.—We will do what we can to feed and 
clothe the starving victims of your socialistic- 
planned economies. But if you don’t stop 
advising us, we’ll scream. 

Samuei. B. Pettengill. 


OPA Extension 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include a letter from a constituent 
in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, this letter is from a 
prominent minister who h ts served, all 
during the war, on the local OPA board. 
He served, not because OPA was a sal¬ 
vation of the Nation, but rather to be In 
a position to try and give the people of 
the country, the kind of justice and ad¬ 
ministration of the act. which they ex¬ 
pected. 

The OPA, by its foolish rules and reg¬ 
ulations, has driven many of the old-line 
manufacturers of shirts, wearing ap¬ 
parel, and other goods out of the mar¬ 
ket. The show cases of Washington and 
the merchants of the country are filled 
with cheap, gawdy-looking sport shirts, 
which are being sold at a high price, be¬ 
cause customers cannot get anything 
else. It is high time that this Congress 
do something about the OPA hoodwink¬ 
ing the American public on the pretense 
that they are holding the line. One 
needs only compare the prices of 1941 
on a lot of the essential items of living, 
and you will find that the line is not 
being held, even with consumer sub¬ 
sidies. Production is more important 


than just holding the line. It is the true 
antidote of inflation and black markets. 

The new Administrator, Paul Porter, 
made the .statement that he did not take 
over the OPA, to act as liquidator of OPA. 
He says that the OPA is a going concern, 
with a faithful and loyal staff. I am 
convinced, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
no intention, in the near future, of ever 
closing shop, as far as OPA is concerned. 
As long as it is in existence, and con¬ 
tinues its present method of brow beat¬ 
ing bu.siness and industry, just so long 
will there be a shortage of essential 
items of living. 

The OPA, a few days ago. spoke about 
the price of sugar. Bowles said that 
sugar went up to 30 cents a pound after 
the last war and gave the impression that 
this was a hardship. My sugar charts 
show the price went up to 26 cents a 
pound and stayed there less than 2 
weeks, not long enough to hurt anyone. 
The truth about sugar after World War 
I, is this. Sugar stayed at 9 cents a 
pound during the war. After the war it 
went from 9 to 26 cents and then back 
to 8 V 4 cents within 1 year. It took 5 
months to bring the price down to 8^,4 
cents. In another year, it was down to 
4^/4 cents. We got sugar. What good is 
a low price on sugar if you do not get 
sugar? 

Bowles refutes his owm argument when 
he asks Congress to keep up subsidies 
so he can keep prices down. Another 
department of government tells us that 
since people have so much money for 
spending they must now have subsidies. 
It is just double talk when they ask for 
a billion dollars in subsidies to keep the 
cost of living down a billion dollars. It 
really costs much more because you have 
to spend money advertising the program. 
His program is like putting a ceiling on 
Joe DiMaggio of 10 homers a year and 
then subsidizing him. 

All this talk of Bowles holding the line 
against inflation is tommy rot. Inflation 
is already here. We can either recognize 
this fact and put in a flexible price con¬ 
trol system which encourages production 
and takes these facts into consideration, 
or we can plunge this Nation off the 
deep end into economic disaster. 

February 21, 1946. 
The Honorable A. L. Mti.ler, 

Covgrcssmayi. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Miller: As your constituent I 
am writing to you to ask you not to favor 
the continuation of the OPA for another 
year. At least not to have the OPA con¬ 
tinue to exercise its present powers, so detri¬ 
mental to the American way of Hie and the 
postwar reconversion. 

As you well know the OPA is trying with 
might and main, using every strategy to 
perpetuate itself, not only for another year, 
but for many years to come. The leaders of 
the OPA speak about holding the line of 
inflation. They are, It is true, holding the 
so-called line, but on the opposite end of 
that line they are choking the life out of 
the business of thousands of small mer¬ 
chants throughout the land. In spite of 
the OPA we already have Inflation of money, 
inflation of wages, and inflation of consumer 
goods. The so-called price control which Is 
so strongly advocated is no price control at 
all. There is no price control when apples 
for example sell for $5.50 per bushel—a 200- 
percent raise since 1941. There is no just 
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price control when the price of sugar has 
raised only 15 percent since 1941, whereas 
90 percent of other foodsttiffB raised 50 to 
100 percent At the present price of sugar 
there always will he a shortage and conse¬ 
quently an OPA bureau. No one can, nor 
will anyone attempt to cultivate or process 
sugar to a large extent In this country at 
such ruinous prices. 

The American people In general well un¬ 
derstand the dictatorship of the OPA. 
Although in a less conspicuous form at pres¬ 
ent, nevertheless it will continue to grow if 
we permit It to do so. and sanction its 
existence. The American people are not as 
fearful about the so-called Inflation buga¬ 
boo as they are about the continuation of 
the bureaucratic dictatorship of thb OPA. 

I have served gratis on the OPA local board 
dining Its entire existence in this country, 
not because I was convinced that the OPA 
was the salvation of the Nation, but rather 
I wished to be In a position to help, and see 
to it that the people of this country received 
as far as possible some kind of Justice and 
consideration at the hands of the OPA 
bunglers. 

We may not live to read in the future the 
unbiased history of the OPA in this country, 
but 1 am certain that whenever it is written 
it will go down in history as the greatest 
act of Injustice and tyranny ever perpetrated 
on the American people since the Boston 
Tea Party. I believe I can truthfully say 
that A1 Capone and his gang in prohibition 
da 3 rs could be declared saints compared to 
some of the bureaucrats of the OPA and their 
associates of the black markets. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I am 
not a crank by any means, and I am not 
writing this letter only to voice my personal 
opinion and feelings regarding the OPA. I 
am likewise expressing the feelings of hun¬ 
dreds of my own people, as well as hundreds 
of others in this country who are not able 
to. or who will not take the time to write 
to you personally. 

With best wishes in the continuation of 
your splendid work, and hoping that you 
can give this matter your slncerest con¬ 
sideration. I am. 

Respectfully yours, 

A CONSTITXTENT OP THE POUXTH 

District, Nebraska. 


OPA It Ruining Coffee Industry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of coffee Is nothing new in my 
office because over a period of time the 
Andresen-Ryan Coffee Co. has contacted 
me relative to the coffee shortage and on 
other occasions I have had the painful 
duty of presenting information to the 
Office of Price Administration. So again 
I want to take this matter up with the 
OPA through the medlumship of the 
Congressional Record. I hope I have 
better success than I have had in past 
months. I have a telegram which came 
to the office yesterday and which reads 
as follows: 

Duluth. Minn.. February 25, 1946, 
Hon. W. A. PITTENGER, 

Member of Congress. Old House Office 
Building. Washington. D. C.: 

We have Just wired the OPA that unless 
relief is given our pLimt^ In operation here 


since 1016, will be closed due to lack of 
coffee. Importers who usually have thou¬ 
sands of bags to offer say they have none or 
let US have 15 bags, enough for 15 minutes 
rofMting. This means 50 people will be out 
of emplojmient. and we are not In a posi¬ 
tion to close and continue again later on. 
The situation Is desperate with us. Please 
do something. 

Andresen-Rtan Coffee Co. 

I set forth this telegram in full. Mr. 
Speaker, so I cannot be accused of hav¬ 
ing any bias in this matter. I want to 
be accurate so far as the facts are con¬ 
cerned. This telegram indicates that 
like the statistical meat which OPA fur¬ 
nished when there was a meat shortage, 
this outfit is getting ready to furnish sta¬ 
tistical coffee. Right now while OPA is 
earning on a propaganda campaign in 
different parts of the country, trying to 
convince people that the cost of living 
has been kept down and that OPA is of 
great benefit to the American people, this 
telegram, and other complaints like it, 
point an accusing finger at the bureau 
and the bureaucrats. 

If American labor and business and in¬ 
dustry are to be subjected to such fool¬ 
ish regulations as have been enforced in 
reference to the coffee problem, then we 
can expect some long lines of unem¬ 
ployed people, knocking at the doors of 
shops and small factories and small busi¬ 
ness establishments which have been 
closed by these wrong policies of OPA. 

Program for Voluntary Service in the 
Army and Navy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include herein a letter which I have 
received from an outstanding public citi¬ 
zen of Toledo whose life has been devoted 
to the best interests of his country and 
who has been the friend of the school 
children of Toledo. He has not only 
given of his substance but of himself to¬ 
ward the students of our schools. 

I might say that I concur in the sound 
judgment of Mr. Page that we should 
not begrudge our serviceman a living as 
good or even better than he could enjoy 
as a civilian. 

Hon. Homer A. Ramey, 

Ninth District of Ohio, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Ramey: Before many 
weeks have passed it will be up to the Con¬ 
gress to determine if our Nation shall have 
some form of compulsory military training 
and if the Selective Service Act shall be ex¬ 
tended beyond its B4ay 15 expiration date. 
My personal opinions on both these subjects 
follow the same pattern of reasoning. I most 
sincerely do not believe that any form of 
military service that is even remotely consid¬ 
ered to be of a compulsory nature will work 
in harmony with our democratic principles. 
In time of war the very life of our Nation 
was at stake and we patriotically put aside 


our freedom to assure victory. We are now 
at peace, and our outlook is different. As 
long as any man is compelled to serve in thf> 
armed forces against his will there will be 
neither efficiency nor harmony. 

If we are. as many national leaders state, 
destined to play a major role In future world 
affairs, and If this role is to be strengthened 
by a continued display of armed might, then 
let us set about a long-range program to 
establish this military strength on the only 
basis that our people will continue to 
accept—a voluntary basis. You may say 
that this is easier said than done, which, 
according to present standards, is quite true; 
however, this need not be the case If certain 
changes are made to place our Army or Navy 
career on a par with dignlfled civilian 
professions. 

Some suggestions I can offer along this line 
would be to— 

1 Adjust a serviceman’s Income so that it 
is comparable with that which he could be 
normally expected to earn as a civilian. This 
would cost a lot of money, but if we have a 
role to play in world affairs and we are all 
united on our policy to pursue this course, 
wc most certainly should not begrudge our 
servicemen a living as good as they could 
enjoy ns civilians. Let us not resort to 
compulsion because it is cheaper. 

2. See that all future commissioned officers 
rise from the ranks of noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers and that if certain civilian specialists 
are required by the armed forces let them be 
employed In civilian capacities rather than 
grant them commissions as high-ranking 
officers. 

3. Let all future entrants to West Point 
and Annapolis come from the ranks of the 
enlisted men and let their appointments be 
made on a competitive basis. 

4. Employ civilians to “keep house” for 
the armed forces—and thus restore dignity 
to the career of a professional soldier. 

6 . Narrow the gap of special privilege 
between officers and enlisted men so that we 
can approach a degree of relationship similar 
to that which exists in private industry be¬ 
tween employer and employee, or labor and 
management. 

In brief, raise the standards of an army 
and navy career to a plane whereby they can 
be regarded as professions Just as dignified 
and as well compensated as comparable posi¬ 
tions in civilian life. Do this and your 
problem is solved. Pail to do it and your 
problem will remain forever the headache 
it is today. 

I should be most Interested In your own 
viewpoints on this subject. 


How About Givios GI Joe a Break? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Fort Lau¬ 
derdale Daily News, and was written by 
the owner of that newspaper. Gov. R. H. 
Gore: 

HOW ABOUT GIVING Cl JOE A BREAK? 

The disgusting spectacle of three enlisted 
marines being thrown into the brig in Hono¬ 
lulu to await action of higher authorities 
because they allegedly circularized a petition 
protesting the “slow" demobilization policy 
of the Corps, should shock every free-mindec* 
citizen in this Nation into action to rid oui 
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armeri services for once and for all of the 
tyrannncal and caste-ridden policies which 
are making a mockery of the democracy we 
preach. 

We arc supposedly proud of our rights of 
free speech and of our rights as free men to 
protest the actions of our governing authori¬ 
ties. Yet we see our own sons, serving in 
the defense of this country and its ideals, 
thrown into Jail by some nit-witted offtcer 
of the Marine Corps because they allegedly 
“violated lawful orders” in sending a petition 
to Washington protesting their slow de¬ 
mobilization. 

“Lawful orders,” Indeed. By what rights 
does any authority in this Nation, whether 
In the armed forces or not, deny a constitu¬ 
tional privilege to American citizens. The 
right of petition to adjust wrongs is one of 
the cornerstones of our democracy, but it Is 
apparently one of the rights that the “brass 
hats” want a man to abrogate when he dons 
an enlisted man’s uniform. 

The American people have had a 'bellyful” 
of thes" kinds of incidents. It is time that 
Congre.ss Initiates action to see that a little 
bit of democracy we are so proud of is in¬ 
stalled in our own armed forces 

The vast majority of enlisted men who 
.served during the war came bark wit noth¬ 
ing but utter disrespect for the su called 
“channels of command.” The unfair "caste 
system” Is one of the main reasons theusands 
of enlisted men still in the services are 
clamoring to get out and get back home 
where they can actually be “free” citizens 
again. 

Congress should investigate the Jailing of 
these men immediately. We need a large 
Army and Navy taut it can’t be maintained 
under the present treatment accorded en¬ 
listed men by the ^brass hats.” We fought 
for democracy and it’s time that we get it 
111 our armed forces. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WI.SCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate is now holding 
hearings on the proposed St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Many distinguished Americans 
of all walks of life have appeared in favor 
of this long needed project. I sincerely 
hope both Houses of the Congress will 
take affirmative action on the pending 
legislation in the near future. 

As part of my remarks I d(?sire to 
include a resolution on tha seaway passed 
by the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and forw^arded to the Senate com¬ 
mittee: 

Whereas President Truman, following in 
the great tradition of his predecessors, Presi¬ 
dents Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt, has recommended to 
Congress the early enactment of legislation 
to complete the St. Lawrence power and navi¬ 
gation project; and 

Whereas such legislation is now the sub¬ 
ject of hearings before the St. Lawrence Sub¬ 
committee of the Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence River is the 
greatest single undeveloped source of hydro¬ 
electric power on the North American Con¬ 
tinent, and the past failure to harness this 
rJiBt energy constitutes an act of neglect and 


waste which is contrary to all precepts of 
good housekeeping in Government; and 
Whereas the development of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway will extend the benefits of ocean 
shipping to the industrial heart of America; 
will facilitate the free flow of trade between 
interior and seacoast areas which will re¬ 
dound to the economic prosperity and well¬ 
being not only of the Middle West but of 
the entire Nation; and w'ill permit a con¬ 
siderable expansion of foreign trade, thereby 
Implementing our national policy of perma¬ 
nent peace based upon good will and ex¬ 
panded trade relationships; and 

Whereas in accordance with recent census 
figures, the population of the United States 
has increased by 20,000.000 persons since 1920, 
with strong Indications of a continued 
growth for several decades to come, and the 
needs of this fast-growing Nation will re¬ 
quire a substantial expansion of Its trans¬ 
portation systems—the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway being of primary im¬ 
portance in any such expansion piogram: 
and 

Whereas tlie industrial and agricultural 
resources of the Middle West could have 
been more effectively employed had the St. 
Lawrence seaway project been available for 
use prior to the outbreak of and during 
World War II, by expediting direct shipment 
of men and materiel from the Industrial 
heart or the Nation to battle fronts all over 
the globe: and 

Whereas World War II has proven the 
absolute necos.slty of the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect lor the national defense and military 
security of this country by providing a safe 
Interior location for national defense in¬ 
dustries, for storage of strategic materials, 
and I or construction of naval and merchant 
vessels in .sheltered harbors: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved l)y the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women's Clubs, That we strongly endorse the 
St. Lawrence seaway and pow'er project, and 
request that this resolution be entered in 
the records of your hearings with the con¬ 
fident trust that after consideration by your 
honorable committee of the great merit of 
this important project, you W'lll recommend 
to the Congress the passage of the seaway 
legislation now before you. 

Time To Stop Appeasement and Set Up 
Real Program for Dealing With Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
wish to include herein an article by John 
Griffin, which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Post. Boston. Mass., on Febru¬ 
ary 26. 1946: 

Time To Stop Appeasement and Set Up Real 
Program for Dealing With Russia—At¬ 
titude or Reds Toward Canada in the 
Present Spy Revelations Explains Stalin’s 
One World Plan 

(By John Griffin) 

Few governments have ever been as ar¬ 
rogant as the Soviet in their condemnation 
of Canadian officials for turning up a spy plot 
designed to give Russia secrets of the atom 
bomb. Instead of being chagrined at the 
revelations, the Russians have taken the of¬ 
fensive and tried to place all the blame on 
Canada. 


They say, in effect: "What do you mean by 
getting your nose in the way of my fist?” and 
apparently they expect the world to condemn 
Canada for having the nerve to expose the 
workings of the Russian spies. 

Undoubtedly they will find some people in 
this country ready to support them, too. Al¬ 
ready Joseph E. Davies, one of America’s 
wealthiest men, has declared that Russia has 
a perfect right to place spies in this country 
and every moral right to try to gel the secret 
of our military weapons. 

SEES hostility 

Mr. Davies suggests that “if Russia had de¬ 
veloped the atomic bomb and the United 
States were in her shoes, we certainly would 
try to obtain such information—especially 
if we faced a potentially hostile world.” 

Mr. Davies might also have .suggested what 
would happen to spies caught in Russia in 
an effort to obtain Russian military secrets. 
Everybody can make his own guess as to that. 
They can’t, however, guess so easily what Mr. 
Davies means by his suggestion that Russia 
faces a hostile world 

Does that mean that the United States Is 
hostile to Russia? We are the most powerful 
nation in the world. Where is the threat to 
Russia that he is so worried about? Does he 
sec any threat to America at all? 

Apparently he would have us turn over all 
our military secrets to Russia. He was once 
Ambassador to Moscow and he ought to know 
that Russia, even when we were allies in war, 
showed no disposition to give us any of the 
Russian secrets. 

He ought to know that not only were 
American correspondents refused permission 
to observe the Russian military effort during 
the war, but also that Uie Russians refused 
to allow official American military observers 
near the front. 

kept us away 

He ought to know that the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment did all it could to prevent the Rus¬ 
sian people from knowing how much aid we 
gave them In the way of materials and equip¬ 
ment. And even he ought to see through 
the phony statement of Moscow to the effect 
that Russia doesn’t need any further Infor¬ 
mation about the atom bomb. 

If the Russians are not interested in this 
secret, what are their spies doing in Canada 
and in the United States? The Moscow 
statement said that the Soviet military at¬ 
tache in Canada “received from acquaint¬ 
ances among Canadian citizens certain in¬ 
formation of a secret character which, how¬ 
ever. did not present a special interest to 
Soviet authorities. These matters had al¬ 
ready been published.” 

There’s a puzzle for tho.se who like diffi¬ 
cult problems; How could the information 
be secret if it had already been published? 

It's about time that Americans took a 
realistic view of Russian artivitie.s. and it’s 
also time for the United States Government 
to settle on some kind of policy besides con¬ 
stant appeasement. Those. In this country 
who have been so loud about the advantages 
of the one-world idea ought especially to be 
realistic when they see the Russian idea as 
set forth In the recent preelection speech of 
Mr. Stalin. 

FOR ONE WORLD 

Stalin made it plain that he. too, is for 
the one-W'orld idea and Intends to do every¬ 
thing possible to achieve it. Only his idea 
of one world Is to have It all communistic. 

While we, In this country, hear our leaders 
say that “it Is to the best advantage of the 
American worker that the price line be 
held” and see in the same announcement a 
decision that price controls will be relaxed 
to allow limited increases, and wonder 
whether anybody here has any idea of defi¬ 
nite policy, Stalin goes merrily on his v^ay 
knowing Just what he wants and Just how 
to get it. 
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He knew what he wanted at Yalta, and 
he got It. although the man who gave It 
to him had no right to make such conces¬ 
sions, and in making the concessions paid 
no attention to the principles set forth In 
the so-called Atlantic Charter. 

The Senate hud no knowledge of conces¬ 
sions which they :ihould have been consulted 
about, and the Secretary of State knew 
nothing about them either In fact, nobody 
seems to know even now if all the conres- 
slons have yet been revealed 

Stalin is well on the way to dominating 
Asia as weh us Europe. According to an ex¬ 
perienced foreign correspondent of the New 
York Times, who Is Just back from Kuropc, 
It Is jnly u matter of time before most Ger¬ 
mans in the Russian-ruled area of Germany 
become Communists. 

They'll probably have to in order to survive 
under present conditions. The correspon¬ 
dent put It plainly when he said ‘‘the Rus¬ 
sian answer to nazism Is communism, ’ and 
"In every way possible it’s made very con¬ 
venient for a German to become a Com¬ 
munist." 

FINE EXAMPLE 

In Stalin’s speech on the eve of the elec¬ 
tion In Russia he said. "The Soviet state sys¬ 
tem has proved an example of a multi¬ 
national state system where the national 
problem and the problem of collaboration 
among nations are solved bettor than any 
other multinational state." 

So there It Is. If anybody wants to set 
up the "one world" system, Stalin will pro¬ 
vide the means, and as long as It's Com¬ 
munistic he will be wholeheartedly for it. 
As for Its being democratic, well, he doesn't 
think so much of that. 

He blamed both World Wars onto capi¬ 
talism, although he found the second war 
quite different in character. "It must be 
kept in mind that the main Fascist stales, 
Germany. Japan, and Italy, before attacking 
the Allied countries," he said, "had abolished 
at home the last remnants of the bourgeois 
democratic liberties, had established a cruel 
terrorist regime, had trampled under foot 
the principles of sovereignty and freedom 
of the small nations, declared the policy of 
seizure of other people’s lands as their policy, 
declared for the whole world to hear that 
they strove for world domination and spread 
of the Fascist regime throughout the world.” 

Analyze that statement and try to see what 
other nation it fits besides Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. Perhaps the Russians will now 
Include Canada in that classiflcatian. Great, 
big, powerful Canada ought to be ashamed 
of bullying poor little Russia. Canada ought 
to get Its nose out of the way of Russia's fist. 


Exports of Lumber and the Housing 
Emergency 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I have given 
several months of earnest study to the 
housing problem. The Record for De¬ 
cember 11, 1945, contains a plea I made 
for constructive action before the last 
session of the Congress ended. Two days 
later I introduced a bill for the purpose of 
stopping the export of lumber and lum¬ 
ber products used in construction, and 
subsequently 1 introduced another meas¬ 
ure which included plywood. 


It seemed wise to me last year, as it 
does now, that building materials should 
not be exported in the face of so grave 
an emergency as that which faced us 
then and which is even more acute now. 
It is apparent, however, that the State 
Department docs not share my view, as 
may be noted from the following letter: 

Department op State, 
Washington, January 28, 1946. 

Mt Dear Mr. Talle: In accordance with 
your verbal request of January 25, 1946, re¬ 
garding the cessation of lumber exports, I 
should like to make the following comments; 

As u general policy, the Department does 
not look with favor on export embargoes 
or other artiheial impediments to the free 
flow of international commerce. 

With regard to logs, lumber, and certain 
lumber products, exports arc screened 
thoroughly by the Civilian Production Ad¬ 
ministration, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Office of War Mobilization and Re¬ 
conversion. and licenses are granted only af¬ 
ter this screening. 

The subject was discussed with the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. It 
was found that figures are not available as 
yet for 1946, but production of lumber for 
that year is expected to reach 27.500,000.000 
board feet, whereas actual exports will not 
exceed 376.000.000 board feet, or, roughly, 1.36 
percent. The rale of wartime exports was far 
below the average of the 6 years preceding the 
war. when It was 4.69 percent, and much lower 
than the average year in the early 1030’s. 
when exports reached almost 6 percent of 
production. 

United Slates imports for the first 9 
months of 1945 were 742.000.000 board feet, 
or 3,37 percent of production, and only since 
the war began have Imports been consistently 
twice as high as exports. Canada Is the larg¬ 
est source of imports and one of the principal 
countries of destination for exports 

It is understood that some sawmills, espe¬ 
cially In the Douglas fir region, are equipped 
to produce sizes demanded for export, and 
that an export embargo would result in un¬ 
employment. These mills could not be con¬ 
verted easily to the production of domestic 
grades of lumber. 

Anticipating the construction of five hun¬ 
dred to seven hundred thousand units of 
housing in the United States In 1946 at 8,000 
board feet each, there would be a demand 
for about 4.000,000,000 board feet, which Is 
less than one-half of the estimated produc¬ 
tion of construction lumber for 1946. 

A refusal on the part of the United States 
to share Its lumber with Its neighbors would 
be contrary to the President’s policy of as¬ 
sisting European countries in reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. Moreover, adoption of 
an embargo on exports might result in sim¬ 
ilar action by foreign countries, with the 
result that this country might not be able 
to Import commodities necessary to Its econ¬ 
omy, such as logs, lumber, woodpulp, tin, 
or natural rubber. 

In view of these considerations, including 
the harmful repercussions which might re¬ 
sult from adoption of the proposal, I am 
sure you will under.stand the Department’s 
concern. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dean Achxson. 

Mr. Speaker, to this statement the Na¬ 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers replied* as 
follows : 

National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, 
Washington, D. C., January 28,1946. 
Hon. Henrt O. Talle, 

House of Representatives, 

Wasington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Talle: I appreciate your for¬ 
warding a copy of the letter dated January 
28, 1946, addressed to you by the Acting Sec¬ 


retary of State regarding the export of 
lumber. 

There are certain statements made In the 
Acting Secretary’s letter which, although 
substantially true, are misleading and are 
apt to create a false Impression. 

The Acting Secretary points out that the 
estimated production of lumber for the cal¬ 
endar year 1946 will probably reach, when the 
final figures are assembled, 27.500,000,000, 
whereas actual exports will not exceed 375,- 
000.000 board-feet, or roughly 1.36 percent, 
put the Acting Secretary failed to mention 
that under the allocation of the Civilian Pro¬ 
duction Administration for the last 6 months 
of 1946 it was possible to export 692.000,000 
board-feet. The Acting Secretary, In point¬ 
ing out that the actual exports did not ex¬ 
ceed 1.36 percent of the 1946 production, 
should have mentioned that this small per¬ 
centage was the result of a combination of 
the late programming on the part of the War 
Production Board (August) and the strikes 
In the west coast industry. In other words, 
even though the War Production Board made 
it possible to authorize the export of 692,- 
000,000 feet In the last half of 1946, actual 
exports were not achieved because the for¬ 
eign missions In this country were not able 
to place their orders sufficiently early to get 
shipment, and even in the cases in which 
the orders were placed, the shipments were 
delayed because of strikes. This combination 
of circumstances is not likely to repeat itself 
and the export of lumber in the future is apt 
to reach the actual authorized amount. 

A license to export lumber is valid for 1 
year after issuance. In other words, if deliv¬ 
ery does not take place on orders which have 
been licensed during the particular quarter 
In which Issued, that license constitutes a 
potential drain against the supply during the 
succeeding quarter. It is estimated that 
there are outstanding valid licenses issued in 
1945 authorizing the export of lumber on 
which 150.000.000 feet of lumber can be, but 
have not been, exported. In many instances 
the orders which have been licensed are firm 
orders which have been placed with the mills. 
In other words, without granting any further 
licenses in the first quarter of 1946. theie Is 
likely to be a minimum of 160,000.000 board 
feet of lumber exported In the first quarter 
of 1946. With an authorization for the Office 
of International Trade Operations to issue 
additional licenses for 226.000,000 board feet 
in the first quarter of 1946, the drain on the 
domestic supply In the first quarter of 1046 
may possibly exceed 260,000.000 board feet. 
Comparing this with the annual rate of pro¬ 
duction based on the last quarter of 1945, 
which will not exceed 6,000,000.000 board feet, 
this means conservatively that one-twenty- 
fourth of the lumber produced In the first 
quarter will be shipped for export consump¬ 
tion. This is 4 percent. However, the Acting 
Secretary would leave you with the Impres¬ 
sion that exports during 1946 are not apt to 
exceed the quantity exported In 1946, which 
were 1.36 percent of the total production. 
The Acting Secretary. I trust, has been 
misled. 

The Acting Secretary also states that he 
understands that there are some mills which 
produce lumber for export that cannot be 
converted easily to the production of domes¬ 
tic grades of lumber. The Acting Steetary 
infers that these mills would shut down if 
their export market were cut off and that 
this would contribute to an unemployment 
problem. I do not know what kind of mill 
produces what kind of lumber that cannot be 
consumed domestically, or what kind of mill 
produces what kind of lumber that cannot be 
remanufactured for domestic use. This, Mr. 
Congressman, I would like to see. 

The Acting Secretary states: "Anticipat¬ 
ing the construction of 600,000 to 700.000 
units of housing in the United States in 1946, 
at 8,000 board feet each, there would be a de¬ 
mand for about 4,000.000,000 board feet, 
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which is less than one-half of the estimated 
production of construction lumber for 1946.” 
What the Acting Secretary does not mention 
is that one of the principal factors which 
limits the number of homes that can be pro¬ 
duced is the shortage of bvllding material— 
one of which the Civilian Production Admin¬ 
istration asserts Is lumber. According to Mr. 
Blundford, Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, the estimated de¬ 
mand for new homes is 1,200,000 units of 
housing (which I believe Is slightly inflated). 
The Acting Secretary also failed to men¬ 
tion that the estimated domestic require¬ 
ments for all types of lumber exceed the most 
optimistic production flgure of 30,000,000,- 
000 feet, and that the current rate of pro¬ 
duction based on the last quarter of 1945 does 
not exceed 24,000,000,000 feet annually. I 
might also mention that production in the 
first quarter and the last quarter of the 
preceding year are normally about the same— 
usually the first quarter being slightly lower. 

Mr. Congressman, I am afraid that this is 
another case of one department of the Gov¬ 
ernment attempting to do that which Is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to what another depart¬ 
ment Is doing. I regret that it is necessary 
for me to burden you with these problems, 
but I feel that the Congress Is entitled to 
know all the facts 

Very truly yours. 

National Retail Lumber Deai.ers 
Association. 

H. R. Northup. Secretary-Manager. 

Mr. Speaker, it Ls fair to say that the 
letter addressed to me by the State De¬ 
partment fails to take account of a num¬ 
ber of significant facts: 

First Most of the exports occurred 
late in 1945, and the percentage does not 
represent fairly the quantity that might 
have been exported in the absence of the 
factors noted in the reply of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 

Second. Certainly the export potential 
for 1946 and 1947 is an appreciable quan¬ 
tity, especially when one considers that 
an export license is good for 1 year and 
that a carry-over from 1945 must be 
taken into account. 

Third. The contention that certain 
“mills could not be converted easily to 
the production of domestic grades of 
lumber” leaves me puzzled. In the first 
place. I do not believe that the conten¬ 
tion is valid; and, secondly, if the emer¬ 
gency is so severe as everyone admits, it 
may be proper to suggest that conversion 
should take place even if it cannot be 
done easily. 


Wholesale Dealer Protests OPA Ruling 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I re¬ 
ceived a telegram yesterday from Ed¬ 
ward J. Lee, Jr., president Lee Distribut¬ 
ing Co., calling my attention to what 
appears to be a new regulation, one of 
the million issued by the OflBce of Price 
Administration. This protest from this 
businessman is typical of the many calls 
for help which come to my office and I 
presume other Members of Congress are 


similarly situated. The telegram reads 
as follows: 

Duluth. Minn., February 25, 1946. 
Hon. William A. Pittenger, 

Member of Congress: 

Service wholesale mark-up on amendment 
45 absolutely ruin ua. Such low mark-up 
will force us to discontinue handling our 
entire quotas on this merchandise. People 
in this area are entitled to their share. 
Meeting at OPA C. H. Keakes dairy and poul¬ 
try branch, old census building. Third and 
D Streets, Southwest, Tuesday, February 26, 
a. m. Your support Is necessary. 

Lee Distributing Co., 
Edward Lee, Jr., 

President, 

This telegram, Mr. Speaker, illustrates 
better than any claim I might make, the 
disadvantage which the small business¬ 
man faces in his efforts to continue in 
business. Mr. Lee has called upon his 
Congressman to participate in a hearing. 
I presume a similar appeal has been pre¬ 
sented to many of my colleagues. If. as 
Mr. Lee sets forth in this telegram, the 
OPA regulations will not make it possible 
for his firm to handle certain lines of 
merchandise, then it strikes me that I 
can properly suggest that Congress ought 
to have some other agency handle the 
price control proposition. 


Consider the Facts—Form Your Own 
Opimon 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Fourth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Michigan arc quite capable of 
forming their own conclusions, arriving 
at a correct decision, when they have the 
facts. 

Through propaganda paid for by the 
taxpayers, Chester Bowles. OPA and a 
half dozen other Government agencies, 
having at least the interest of continuing 
themselves in power, have, through the 
press, and over the radio and in the 
movies, presented their side of the con¬ 
troversy. 

General Motors, Steel, General Elec¬ 
tric, a dozen other corporations which 
give jobs, meet the pay rolls, and manu¬ 
facture the things you and I need, have 
attempted, with comparatively limited 
resources, to answer the Administra¬ 
tion’s propaganda. 

Other organizations, such as the NAM 
and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
have joined in the ehort to give informa¬ 
tion-present their opinions. 

One of the latest follows. You have 
listened to and read other statements. 
Here is one more. Use your own com¬ 
mon sense; recall your own experiences; 
form your own opinions. Then, U you 
have any Instructions for your Represen¬ 
tative which call for any change in his 
policy, send them on. 


The President’s Wage-Price Policy Won’t 
Work 

(Our attitude on this much discussed and 
highly controversial subject is expressed in 
this editorial which is directed to American 
Industry through the March Issues of 25 
McGraw-Hill publications. You may. if you 
care to do so. quote all or any portion of it 
with or without credit.) 

The American public had every right to ex¬ 
pect that the long-awaited wage and price 
policy would break the impasse blocking the 
way to the swift and orderly reconversion of 
industry from war to peace 

The policy announced offers rttlc proml.se 
of such solution, and this may will constitute 
a national calamity. 

There is only one thoroughly constructive 
feature of the Presidential .statement of Feb¬ 
ruary 14, and its implementing Executive or¬ 
der. It is the first Government pronounce¬ 
ment since the defeat of Japan to clearly 
define inflation as the major danger con¬ 
fronting us In the period immediately ahead. 

That is a correct appiuisal. and one long 
overdue. Up to now Government spokesmen, 
almost invariably, have sought to carry water 
on both shoulders. The administration has 
Justlfled its policy of promoting wage in¬ 
creases as a measure necessary to forestall 
deflation—to keep purchasing power from 
falling and forcing the economy into a vio¬ 
lent tailspln The strict holding-of-the-line 
on price ceilings has been defended as neces¬ 
sary to prevent run-away inflation. Un¬ 
fortunately. while the President now exhorts 
all to enlist in a crusade against inflation 
with a voice that is clearly Jacob’s, his pro¬ 
gram for dealing with It still employs the 
hairy hands of Esau to promote the very 
danger which he is urging everyone else to 
combat. 

The “new” policy provides for a continua¬ 
tion of the wage Increases that have been 
pressured through by Government mediators, 
“fact-finding’’ boards, and direct seizures un¬ 
til they have been made general through¬ 
out Industry upon the dimension established 
in recent patterns. It offers Industry the 
single concession of prompt hearings and 
decisions upon claims for price advances, but 
the yardsticks for Judging such claims are 
exactly those which OPA has applied in the 
past. Since the past procedure has led us 
into our present difficulties, it is hard to see 
how It will serve now to lead us out of 
them. 

past government policy fostered dissension 

At the war's end it was obvious to every¬ 
one that what was needed was the swiftest 
possible reconversion of Industry. It should 
have been equally apparent that we were 
faced with the difficult problem of control¬ 
ling tremendous inflationary pressures which 
would be particularly insistent until peace¬ 
time pTt’Ofluctlon could be mobilized at high 
volume. This was made almost inevitable 
by the huge backlog of accumulated demand, 
for both capital and consumer goods, and by 
the unprecedented volume of liquid funds at 
the disposal of individuals of all classes. The 
only circumstance that could have modified 
the inflationary complexion of the postwar 
picture was the possibility of such wholesale 
and prolonged dislocation and unemploy¬ 
ment in the proccs.s of readjustment that 
people would have been frightened into freez¬ 
ing onto their snvlng.s Instead of spending 
them. 

It soon was apparent that Just the opposite 
was taking place. The early transition was 
extraordinarily swift, unemployment was 
lower than anyone had dared hope, and 
civilian spending outstripped all previous 
records. The circumstances called for strong 
antl-lnflatlonary fiscal measures, along with 
a firm maintenance of price and w'age con¬ 
trols alike. 
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Instead of adopting such a balanced pro* 
gram, the Government immediately dis¬ 
carded all wage controls, and in addition 
started rn active campaign for promoting 
large wage increases. The President, upon a 
number of occasions, stated flatly that Amer¬ 
ican industry generally could and should 
grant substantial pay advances without any 
compensating price rises. His Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion estimated 
that average increases were practicable to 
the extent of 24 percent. Given such gov¬ 
ernmental encouragement, it was inevitable 
that labor leaders should do exactly what 
they did—file extravagant wage demands at 
the beginning of the reconversion piocess, 
when accurate appraisal of production sched¬ 
ules and costs were least susceptible of calcu¬ 
lation, and when the shortage of civilian 
goods multiplied the Inflationary effect of 
any Increase in purchasing power. 

At the same time the OPA was fighting to 
hold the price line in a good cause, but with 
singularly inept procedure. It acted, seem¬ 
ingly, upon the premise that It was always 
better to give less price relief than was need¬ 
ed rather than enough, that relief provided 
under Its formula was preferably to be grant¬ 
ed later rather than on time, and that the 
Interests of lower-bracket-income receivers 
should b3 protected by a particularly tough 
resistance to raising prices >"1 cheaper goods. 
The latter procedure seems to have boomer- 
anged by virtually driving many of the lower- 
priced lines off the market. 

The sum of these wage-price procedures 
resulted in work stoppages of epidemic scope. 
Many business concerns faced with the pros¬ 
pect of immediately unprofitable operation, 
uncertain that new wage demands would 
not be made with Government support as 
soon as volume production was e tabllshed, 
and without assurance as to when price con¬ 
trols would end, refused to assume Inevitable 
losses even when confronted with combined 
union and Government pressure. The fight 
was on. 

NEW POLICY DIFFEBS LITTLE FROM OLD 

With Inflation now clearly recognized as 
the immediate danger, it mig.it have been 
expected that the new wage policy would re¬ 
verse the former practice of ending active 
encouragement to new wage advances. But 
that would have brought down upon the ad¬ 
ministration the wrath of all organized 
workers who had not yet bce’^ granted In¬ 
creases already bargained through by other 
groups. This was avoided by directing the 
National Wage Stabilization Board In effect 
to approve any wage Increases necessary to 
give general advances comparable to those 
al 2 Rdy made. The only brake applied on the 
wage Bide lies in a directive to the Board not 
to approve, as a basis for price relief, wage 
advances that go beyond the established 
pattern. 

On the price side, the new directives to the 
OPA entail no important departure from its 
past procedures. Even the concession to re¬ 
view hardship cases promptly rather than 
after 6 months is only a pious hope, since it 
is unlikely that OPA is equipped to deal 
rapidly with the thousands of cases that will 
arise. A hardship case is defined as one in 
which, after absorbing an approved wage ad¬ 
vance. an industry or establishment In a 12- 
month period of normal rate operation is 
Judged by the Price Administrator likely to 
operate at a rate of proflts to net worth less 
than it averaged in the base period of 193&-39. 

Let us see what this really means. In the 
first place, the rate of manufacturing profits 
in the base period was only moderate. But 
since the average net worth of manufacturing 
corporations has increased one-third over 
what it was In the base period, the applica¬ 
tion of the OPA formula, assuming that its 
Administrator correctly appraises the 12- 
month outlook, seems to provide for abso¬ 
lute proflts one-third higher than the 1936-39 
average. 


The OPA formula, however, applies to 
profits belore taxes. Wliat really matters to 
stockholders is profits after taxes. Corpora¬ 
tion tuxes have been increased from an aver¬ 
age of 17 percent In the base period to 38 
percent now. This means that the price 
adjustments granted by OPA on average will 
yield proflts after taxes no larger In dol¬ 
lar terms than In the 1936-39 period, al¬ 
though 1946 manufacturing sales are ex¬ 
pected to be more than twice as high. Under 
this procedure the ratio to net worth of 
proflts after taxes will be one-fourth lower 
than the 1936-39 average. This clearly un¬ 
dermines the Incentives upon which pro¬ 
duction at high level depends. 

The workers get wage increases which pro¬ 
mote Inflation. The Government, balled out 
from its previous mistakes, gets political 
credit for raising wages. And the entire bill 
is handed to American industry for payment. 

BUT THE DANGER OF INFLATION IS REAL 

Under these circumstances, there is a grow¬ 
ing demand on the part of business groups 
that price controls be rescinded immediately. 
It is argued that, once the restrictive influ¬ 
ence of price controls Is relaxed, capacity pro¬ 
duction soon will supply sufficient goods to 
prevent undue price inflation. 

It is understandable that business should 
wish to be rid of Government controls which 
have operated in such a thoroughly incon¬ 
sistent and damaging fashion. Unfortu¬ 
nately. there is ground for believing that 
more harm might result from this cure than 
from the disease. 

There is nothing in our situation that 
could bring on the kind of inflation that 
has been experienced by certain countries of 
Europe and Asia—in which the value of cur¬ 
rency deteriorates until it takes a cartload to 
buy a pair of shoes. But our situation now 
is definitely more threatening than it was in 
1919. after the First World War. At that 
time wholesale prices and the cost-of-living 
skyrocketed almost 25 percent within 12 
months. If we discard all controls now. as 
we did then, prices might easily go up from 
25 to 50 percent in a year’s time. 

An Inflation of that dimension can do tre¬ 
mendous damage. While it lasts, all those 
dependent upon fixed Incomes are damaged— 
ail bondholders. Including those who hold 
war bonds, all life insurance and annuity 
beneficiaries, all pensioners. Generally, the 
purchasing power of wages and salaries would 
shrink, with white collar and unorganized 
production workers hardest hit. Controlled- 
rate industries, such as railways and other 
utilities, would be squeezed. General busi¬ 
ness would suffer least of all—^whllc the boom 
lasted. 

But such soaring booms cannot last. The 
1919 boom burst in mid-1920. By summer of 
1921 industrial prices had fallen 40 percent 
and industrial production was off 36 percent; 
farm prices had fallen 60 percent. This time 
the boom might soar higher and last longer, 
but that would merely result in an even 
more precipitous drop. BusiiieBs would be 
hard hit along with everyone else, and high 
wage rates would mean nothing to the un« 
employed. 

CONTROLS MUST BE CONSISTENT AND PROGRES¬ 
SIVELY RELAXED 

But if the Nation cannot afford to risk 
disastrous Inflation by immediately abolish¬ 
ing controls, neither can business afford to 
accept the program which the administra¬ 
tion now proposes. 

The wage-price policy will not hold the 
inflation line so long as the administration 
is leading the assault to breach that line on 
the wage side, as it has done ever since VJ- 
day. 

The administration Is now going before 
Congress to ask for a broad extension of its 
wartime powers for an additional year be¬ 
yond June 1946. 


Congress must see that this Is not granted 
except upon terms that guarantee the use of 
such power with a consistency that has been 
conspicuously absent up to now 

1. It must provide sufficient price relief to 
jrleld proflts normal to high-level operation. 

2. The basis for price relief must be clearly 
defined and geared to actual costs of opera¬ 
tion at the earliest possible date. 

3. OPA administrative procedures must be 
speeded up and streamlined, or the delays 
that characterized past administration will 
become Intolerable. 

4. It must see that, once established, the 
new line is held as long as wartime controls 
are continued by enforcing restrictions on 
wages as well as prices. 

6 . It must set an early date for the termi¬ 
nation of all wartime controls and provide 
for progressive and bold steps for de-control 
to be taken before that date, as soon as pro¬ 
duction levels in any field are sufficiently 
high to restrain runaway prices. 

6 . It must proceed without delay to mar¬ 
shal fiscal and monetary policies to combat 
inflation, in order that price controls may 
be discarded at the earliest possible date. 

Unless Congress does this—and it will not 
be easy In an election year—we are headed 
for an explosion. It will come in one of two 
forms—either in a continuance of industrial 
strife, or in a rocketing Inflationary boom 
that can only end in collapse and depression. 

James H. McOraw. Jr.. 

Preaident. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc. 


Small Business Takes the Count 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have pointed out from time to time the 
great harm that the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration has done to the American 
people. Its policy of preventing anyone 
from making a profit out of any business 
transaction is not only unsound and silly, 
if you talk in the language of common 
sense, but it is full of danger to our Amer¬ 
ican economic system. The way to fight 
inflation is to get the productive agencies 
in our economic system to produce. You 
cannot do this by asking them to operate 
at a loss. Yet that Is exactly what OPA 
has been trying to do right along and 
wherever possible OPA has not only 
ruined existing small business enter¬ 
prises. but has prevented other enter¬ 
prises from coming into existence. 

Here is a memorandum issued by a 
representative of small business which 
came to my desk unsolicited and which 
tells much more eloquently than I can 
tell the story of menace and danger of 
OPA to all of us. This includes the man 
who works, because if business and pro¬ 
ductive enterprises cannot keep operat¬ 
ing, then we are going to have a lot of 
unemployment. So when people get 
lined up before the emplo 3 anent office, 
wanting Jobs, and no jobs available. Just 
remember that OPA has done everything 
it could to bring that about. 

The item which I think will interest 
every Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is as follows: 
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WHAT OPA IS DOING TO US 

Februast 20, 1046. 

The Zinsmaster Hol-Ry Co. Is a Minnesota 
corporation manufacturing exclusively, hard¬ 
tack .ye products. The chief materials used 
are rye flour, a small amoimt of salt, and 
water. The company is operating at capacity 
24 hours per day, 6 days per week—does a 
national business, and employs approxi¬ 
mately 50 people. 

The company was organized and started 
operations in 1029. Since 1920 it has built 
up a national volume of sales of over one- 
third of a million dollars. 

In December 1041 our chief and practically 
only ingredient—rye flour—cost us $1.90 per 
barrel. January 28, 1044, we applied to OPA 
for a price Increase as this same rye flour, 
In carload lots, had Increased to $5fl2 per 
barrel. After considerable delay on the part 
of OPA we were finally granted, on July 7, 
1944, nearly 6 months later, a 1 cent per 
package price increase, equivalent to about 
8 percent. 

The price of rye flour, with no celling, has 
reached an all-time high, advancing from 
$6.82 per barrel in July 1044 to nearly $10 
per barrel at the present time. 

This company. With a low overhead, prac¬ 
tically no advertising expense, a good labor 
contract, and no administrative salaries, has 
been operating at a loss for several months. 
Already a competitive company in Minne- 
apolLs has recently closed, due to no price 
relief from OPA. 

We have applied to OPA for relief and up 
to the present time—no action. We have 
not been able to meet tu- demand for our 
rye products and contemplated a new plant 
in the East. However, with a run-away, un¬ 
controlled rye market, and with rye prices 
advancing from $1.90 per barrel in 1941 to 
nearly $10 per barrel in 1946, expansion plans 
are out of the question 

Unless OPA gives us some price relief in the 
very near future, n may be the ruination of 
another small bublnfSss. If the United States 
Government believes in free enterpii&e, we 
certainly deserve their help. A word from 
you to OPA in Washington might mean the 
salvation of another small business, which 
means so much to our present economy. 

Thanking you for any assistance you care 
to give us, and with kind regards. 

Sincerely youis, 

Harry Vv Zinsmaster. 
President. Zinsmaster Hol~Jly Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

I charged last fall Mr. Speaker, that 
OPA has developed into a large propa¬ 
ganda factory for the purpose of taking 
credit for everything good that happens 
in America and further they want to 
blame somebody else for everything bad 
that happens. This fellow in OPA who 
yells his head off about inflation, and 
cries loudly that he is preventing infla¬ 
tion, ought to take the time to tell the 
people that he is falsifying the facts. He 
ought to tell the people what his outfit is 
doing to Mr. Zinsmaster and to thousands 
of other small businessmen throughout 
the country. I venture the modest sug¬ 
gestion, however, Mr. Speaker, that the 
loud speaker, alias the Director of OPA, 
now deceased, speaking from the stand¬ 
point of officialdom, will never admit a 
mistake and can always be depended on 
to cover up the true facts. 

I am concerned because a lot of good 
substantial folks are being deceived. 
They do not seem to realize that OPA 
tries to create a scarcity in production, 
because only in that way can they have 
any excuse for existing. They are afraid 
to let the productive process work, be- 
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cause when you have plenty of goods, the 
price goes down and you do not need 
controls. 

So that we can have the record cor¬ 
rect when you hear the familiar cry, “We 
must have OPA or else inflation,” I want 
to repeat what I have said many times 
before. We need price controls and we 
need rent controls, wherever there is a 
scarcity. Those controls should not be 
used to destroy the productive process. 
OPA is using those controls for that pur¬ 
pose. We ought to get rid of OPA and 
have another agency established to take 
its place, with some men in charge who 
still believe in our system of free enter¬ 
prise. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, OPA legislation is 
pending before the Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee of the House. What 
are they going to do about the case of 
Mr. Zinsmaster and thousands of other 
small businessmen? What is Congress 
going to do about this case? What are 
the Members of the House of Represent¬ 
atives going to do about it individually? 
I see only one answer to these questions. 
Vote to abolish OPA and serve notice on 
the administration leaders that we in¬ 
tend to do that. Then let them bring 
out some decent legislation providing for 
the abolishment of OPA and the transfer 
of its functions to some existing Govern¬ 
ment agency with businessmen in 
charge. 


Resolution to Increase the Aid to Depend¬ 
ent Children Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. February 26, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include therein the following res¬ 
olution adopted by the General Court of 
Massachusetts in February 1946: 
Resolution memorializing Congress to In¬ 
crease the aid to dependent children 

program 

Resolved. That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to Immediately pass legisla¬ 
tion to so amend the Federal aid to depend¬ 
ent children law as to permit the matching 
with Federal funds of all amounts expended 
by States, or their political subdivisions, on 
account of aid to dependent children; and be 
It further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent by the State secretary to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the Members 
of Congress from Massachusetts. 

In house of representatives, adopted, Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1946. 

Lawrence R. Grove, 

Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1946. 

IxviNG N. Hatden, 

Clerk, 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

P. W. Cook, 

Secretary o/ the Commonwealth, 


United Nations Organization 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1046 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered on June 29, 1945, be¬ 
fore the Independent Voters of Illinois, 
at Chicago, Ill., on the subject of the 
United Nations Organization. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

You are here bccau.se you have covenanted 
with the living and the dead that war shall 
not again come to curse your loved ones. At 
last the peoples of the world who pay the 
price of war have sworn to have peace. 

Fifty nations, Tuesday of this week, signed 
In San Pranclsco the Charter of the United 
Nations, in its significance the greatest docu¬ 
ment in human history. In the prc.scnce 
of our President the signatures of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States were affixed. 

With that signing was given the moral 
commitment of the people and the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States that we would 
ratify that Charter conceived upon our own 
soil, born out of the suffering of all those 
who have fought and worked through two 
wars, fathered by two of the bravest soldiers 
of democracy of all time, Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin D. Rooeevelt. 

This great Charter will reach the Senate 
from the hand of the President on Monday. 

It has been long In the making. 

It has been carefully, painstakingly, and 
prayerfully carved out. 

It represents compromise, tolerance, and 
reciprocal confidence and trust among na¬ 
tions. 

It is both a dream and the anvil upon 
which dreams are beaten into moving reality. 

It comprehends the whole order ol the 
earth and the whole rcarh and scope of man’s 
life. 

The eyes of the Nation, of the world, of 
the wounded, of those still lighting and dy¬ 
ing in the war against Japan, the eyes of 
those who look upon us from the world 
above are now focused on the Senate of the 
United States. 

The Senate cannot, must not, and shall 
not fail mankind. 

The Senate cannot, must not, shall not 
be the cruel cross upon which shall be cruei- 
fled another generation of guiltless men and 
women. 

We cannot but expand wilh pride in the 
accomplishment of all those who luive played 
their part In the consummation of th|S 
Charter. 

President Roosevelt, who called this great 
Conference, who named our able and bi¬ 
partisan delegation: President Truman, who 
commissioned It to new life and gave it new 
impetus; all the members of our delegation 
and of other delegation.''; and untold numbers 
of others, nameless to lame, who gave them- 
aelves to it: these will always be honored 
in the everlasting memory of history and in 
the warm heart of the world. 

Here truly was democracy functioning at 
its best. 

In San Francisco, slgnlflcanlly chosen as 
the Golden Gate to the golden future of 
peace, gathered 50 nations of many lands. 
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languages, colors, cultures, and creeds. Pic¬ 
ture In your mind’s eye the variety of peo¬ 
ples which met in San Francisco to weld a 
new unity. 

There was no distinction in this great 
labor, as there has been none in this great 
war, of race, color, sex, or creed. 

There is but one reservation in our Joy— 
that is, that Franklin D. Roosevelt could not 
have lived to see how truly and greatly he 
had wrought. 

Yet, he knew that we were going to have 
this happy day. 

Only a few evenings ago a friend told me 
that 3 weeks before his death he talked to 
the President. 

He had looked iresh and buoyant, so much 
so that my friend remarked upon it. 

The President replied, *T feel better than 
1 have felt in a long time, for a great load 
has been lifted from my heart—I now know 
we are going to win the peace." 

He knew then, he knows now, that we have 
won the peace. 

This great Charter was not born like 
Venus, full growm, out of an ocean wave. 

It is the crowning achievement ol cen¬ 
turies of the slow and painful development 
of a great idea. 

Down through the ages one secs thf ‘eady 
growth of the concept ol peace am) /stice 
on the earth. 

In the city-states ol ancient Greece and 
Italy, even before Rome became great, there 
were organizations to keep the peace. Again 
through the Middle Ages, scholars and 
statesmen sought to establish among na¬ 
tions and peoples that accord and coopera¬ 
tion which would keep the peace and pro¬ 
mote the welfare of all. 

And again in the Jeweled cities of the 
Italian Renaissance that ideal was renewed. 

In modern times we have seen this dream 
of an organization of nations gain greater 
and greater force. At Westphalia in 1648. 
at Utrecht in 1713. at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, at Vienna after the downfall of Na¬ 
poleon. at Paris in 1856, and at Berlin in 
1878 and 1885, the nations of Europe, in so- 
called congresses, tried to set up the ma¬ 
chinery for cooperation to prevent war and 
to maintain peace. 

In 1899 nearly every nation in the world 
assembled at The Hague to consider dis¬ 
armament and the substitution of arbitra¬ 
tion and conciliation for war. A second 
Hague conference devoted to the same ob¬ 
jectives met in 1907. A third was inter¬ 
rupted by the outbreak of the First World 
War. 

We in this country can take a Just pride 
In our own forerunners of this great organi¬ 
zation of the United Nations. 

On May 6, 1910, Theodore Roosevelt, speak¬ 
ing before the Nobel committee in Norway, 
cried out for "the establishment of some sort 
of International police force and power 
competent and w'llllng to prevent violence as 
between nations." 

The United States Congress added its voice 
of approval, for in June of 1910 the Con¬ 
gress adopted a public resolution establish¬ 
ing a commission of five members to con¬ 
sider the expedience of constituting the 
combined navies of the world into an inter¬ 
national force for the preservation of uni¬ 
versal peace. 

The world know's that Woodrow Wilson 
was one of the principal prophets of peace, 
for it was he who fathered the League of 
Nations at the Paris Peace Conference after 
the last war. 

That League failed doubly. 

It failed in the Senate of the United States 
and it failed to prevent World War II. But 
it was the highest point humanity had ever 
reached in organizing nations against war 
and in promoting the welfare of the world. 

Altogether, 56 nations were members of 
that League, even if we were not. 

It was housed in a great edifice, the spa¬ 
cious elegance of which even today attests 


what that League might have been, had Its 
high purpose been kept and had govern¬ 
ments, who are the makers of war, given It 
their support. 

It did stop some wars and even yet there 
are living signs of its great accomplishments, 
in the International labor organization and 
in other League functions which still survive. 

But the League died as the keeper of the 
peace, and World War II followed after, to 
wreck the earth, to drench it in blood, to 
.squander its riches, and to inflict upon it 
the unspeakable horror of needless death. 
As Divine Providence, it may be, provided 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the spiritual heir of 
Woodrow Wilson, was President of the United 
States in this war. 

He tried to stop it peacefully, but nothing 
save greater force could stop the determined 
dictators who were bent only upon war and 
conquest. 

But President Roosevelt knew when the 
seeds of that war were sowni and he knew 
where they had grown. 

He must have prayed that he might be the 
gardener of the world who would uproot once 
and for all the poisonous weeds that grew 
from that sowing. 

We .see, therefore, the President starting, 
before we entered the war, the loundation 
of this great Charter we now have. 

You will remember how the world was 
thrilled in August of 1941 by the promulga¬ 
tion of the Atlantic Charter, born in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Not a month after the dagger of war was 
at la.st driven in our backs, the United Na¬ 
tions was born, on New Year’s Day, 1942. in 
our White House. 

President Roosevelt and Churchill gave it 
that name. 

Twenty-six nations sub.scribed to it, and 
covenanted with one another to wage a 
common war against a common enemy and 
to subscribe to the principles embodied In 
the Charter. 

But this was only a start. 

In the midst of war, the United States 
began working together for peace. 

You will remember the conference of 44 
nation.^ which, at Hot Springs in June 1943, 
set up an international food organization. 

And the conference at Atlantic City in 
November 1943 at which 44 nations set up an 
international relief and rehabilitation organ¬ 
ization. 

You will remember Bretton Woods where 
In July 1944, 44 nations put together a plan 
for an International bank and an interna¬ 
tional fund to stabilize the currencies of the 
world. 

You have not forgotten that here In your 
own great city of Chicago, 52 nations met in 
November 1944 In a momentous Interna¬ 
tional air conference to regulate air com¬ 
merce among the nations of the world. 

All these conferences were laying a Arm 
foundation of international cooperation, 
establishing the pattern of united interna¬ 
tional agreement and action. 

A few months before the air conference In 
August 1944, representatives of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, China, and the United 
States met at Dumbarton Oaks in Washing¬ 
ton. and carved out the rough outlines of a 
mighty political charter for the future inter¬ 
national peace and security. 

Then, In the truly democratic way, that 
Charter was made known to the world. Dis¬ 
cussion and criticism were Invited so that for 
months the opinion of mankind was brought 
to bear upon Its perfections and its imperfec¬ 
tions. 

Finally, this great congress of the nations 
was called to meet in San Francisco to per¬ 
fect that Charter. 

President Roosevelt chose a great delega¬ 
tion, bipartisan in character and complete¬ 
ly united in its desire to achieve the pur¬ 
poses for which it was called. And, unlike 
the secret conclaves of diplomats in the past 


history of mankind, the public was invited 
in a representative capacity. The ofBclal 
American delegation was aided and coun¬ 
seled by hundreds of organizations and in¬ 
dividuals, reflecting a cross section of the- 
prlvnte citizenry of the Nation. 

Our delegation went to San Francisco de¬ 
termined to work out a pattern for lasting 
world unity with delegations from the other 
nation • there present. 

Together the statesmen of the Big Five 
and the Little Forty-and-Flve, through long 
hours day and night, through meeting after 
meeting, committee aft^r cemmittee, crisis 
after crisis, fought a momentous buttle. 

No one man, no one nation, can claim re¬ 
sponsibility for the great achievement that 
resulted. 

Mr Molotov and Mr. Gromyko. Lord Hali¬ 
fax and Mr. Eden, Mr. Stettlnius. Senator 
Cormally. Senator Vandenberg, and the 
other members of the American delegation, 
as representatives of the Big Three who car¬ 
ried most of the brunt of the battle against 
the Nazi hordes, ardently and with good will 
worked together to achieve the desired end, 
unity in pence, ns there hud been unity in 
war. 

The tolerance and the willingness to 
compromise of these men i. in large part re¬ 
sponsible lur the splendor of the Charter. 

Mr. Paul Boncour. of France, and Dr. Wel¬ 
lington Kuo. of China, added the brilliance of 
their ideas and the wairmth of their hopes 
for peace. 

General Smuts, of South Alrlca, and Mr. 
Evutt. of Australia, among many others ol 
equal meilt, brought to the meeting their 
flue ideals and their strong support for the 
rights of small nations to participate fully 
in the processes of the new international 
organization of the United Nations. 

Finally, with the world beaming its ap¬ 
proval and congratulations, the document 
was subscribed to In intelligible form on 
Tuesday last—a date which shall be a mile¬ 
stone In human history. 

The dead, this time, slttill not have died In 
vain, if the United States Senate now does 
its part. 

In the preamble of this Charter l.s to be 
found the ranking purpose of the Oigaiilza- 
tion. Let me read it to you: 

"PHEAMBLE 

"We the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man¬ 
kind, and 

"To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, ill the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

"To establish conditions under which 
Justice and respect for law and the pledged 
word can be maintained, and 

"To promote social progre.ss and belter 
standards of life In larger freedom, and for 
these ends 

"To practice tolerance and live together In 
peace as good neighbors, and 

"To unite our strength to maintain in¬ 
ternational peace and security, by the ac¬ 
ceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods to insure Unit armed force shall not 
be used, save in the common interest, and 

"To employ International means for the 
economic and social advancement of all peo¬ 
ples, have resolved to combine our efforts to 
accomplish these alms. 

"Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations and do hereby es¬ 
tablish an International organization to 
be known as the United Nations." 

The cynics, the disillusioned, the poor in 
spirit still choose to sneer at the words I 
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have Just read, and at the Ideaa those words 
express. 

They choose to believe that these ideals are 
merely a false face behind which the specter 
of power politics continues to grimace. They 
choose to disbelieve in the possibility of 
lasting peace and International unity. Spe¬ 
cifically, they choose to promote as best they 
can with the weapons of slander and slur 
the notion that we cannot maintain our war- 
born unity with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union gave up much. Just as it 
got much, in the San Francisco Charter. So 
did the United States, and Great Britain, and 
France, and yhlna. and all the other nations 
who signed that great document. Russia 
has agreed, as we have agreed and as all the 
United Nations have agreed, to renounce war 
as an Instrument of national policy and to 
act together with other countries to main¬ 
tain international security. It will continue 
to do so. No nation which has lost so much 
and suffered so much from war as has Russia 
can want more war. The only people who 
want war are those who still believe that they 
can gain personal benefit from the slaughter 
of the people of the world in combat And 
they shall not prevail. The unity that has 
been forged in the Inferno of the greatest 
conflict the world has ever known is a unity 
which no petty, self-seeking and Fascist- 
minded minority In this or any other country 
can undermine. 

The Charter which has been born from this 
unity is not only high in its ideals, it is prac¬ 
tical in the machlnen it has established for 
putting those ideals into effect. It has out¬ 
lined an organization through which the 
nations of the world may act to preserve 
peace, maintain international security, and 
Improve the living standards of all people. 

The organa through which this organiza¬ 
tion shall function are a general assembly, a 
security council, an economic and social 
council, an international court of Justice, a 
trusteeship council and a secretariat. 

The General Assembly will be the world 
forum. 

In it each member nation shall have one 
vote. 

It will be a meeting place where men may 
give expression to the hopes and fears of the 
peoples of the world. 

The Security Council, composed of 11 
members, of which 5—Great Britain. Russia. 
China, France, and the United States—shall 
be permanent members, is the executive 
bodj, charged with the administration of 
the organization and with the maintenance 
of the peace of the world—if necessary, by 
force. 

The Economic and Social Council, com¬ 
posed of 18 member nations elected by the 
General Assembly, is new. 

This council shall be th^ agency through 
W’hlch the organization will promote the 
health, prosperity, culture, and progress of 
the peoples of the world. 

It is the organ through which nations 
shall work together for the economic and 
social good of each and all. 

It is our hope that this great council shall 
largely remove or mitigate the economic 
causes of war and. therefore, make the need 
for force to keep the peace ever less. 

The International Court of Justice Is the 
International organization under the United 
Nations through which the disputes of na¬ 
tions may be peacefully settled without re¬ 
course to war. 

Finally, there Is established a trusteeship 
council which shall be the guardian of those 
peoples who have not yet won their inde¬ 
pendence but to whom the nations of the 
world owe an obligation to help them in 
gaining their Independence and maintaining 
their security. 

There will be a permanent staff, a secre¬ 
tariat, of course made up from all the 


United Nations, because it will be a going 
organization all the time. 

Now, this great ideal of organizing for 
peace is within our grasp—only the ratifica¬ 
tion of the Senate stands between this Char¬ 
ter and an effective United Nations in being; 
for, if the Senate of the United States ratifies 
It, I am sure no other nation in the world 
will fall to ratify it. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate will begin hearings on the 9th of 
July. 

We arc resolved that there will be no recess, 
no delay in bringing this matter to the floor 
of the Senate. 

There is every reason for confidence In 
what the Senate will do, because the over¬ 
whelming majority—over 90 percent—of the 
people want this Chartei. 

But we must remember that 80 percent of 
the people of the Nation were for the League 
of Nations a generation ago. 

We must remember that there is still the 
power of filibuster under the rules ol the 
Senate. 

Another little group of willful men could 
defeat all that has been done In the winning 
of the war and the building of this Charter. 
We must remember that the Charter will not 
be valid unless it is ratified by two-thirds 
of the Senate. That means it takes two 
Senators for it for every one against It. 

We know that there may be those who 
will try to sabotage the Charter by amend¬ 
ment and reservation. Yet these Senators 
are the people’s Senators, the Senators who 
sent the people’s sons and loved ones to war. 

The people must let their Senators know 
that they are looking to them In this great 
moment to save their sons and grandsons, 
their husbands, brothers, and fathers, from 
another war. 

Every white cross cries out to every Senator 
to keep the faith. Every broken body, every 
disordered mind in its anguish, pleads with 
every Senator to keep the faith. 

All those, all over the earth, who sigh for 
touch of a vanished hand, the sound of a 
voice that is still, beg, too. every United 
States Senator to ratify this Charter. 

Now is the time for the people to work 
and to fight, to let no petty partisanship, 
no ugly prejudice, no scheming x)bstructlon- 
Ism, no vaulting ambition, deny them this 
Charter which their gallant warriors, their 
great leaders, have now put in their keeping. 

Let us forge the Nation into united sup¬ 
port of this declaration of interdependence. 
Let us secure its speedy ratification by the 
Senate, bring to heel the last evil enemy 
in the Orient, and we can say that God has 
blest us to live to see the dawn of that happy 
day vf which Tennyson dreamed—when: 

“The war drum throbb’d no longer, 

And the battle flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man. 

The Federation of the world. 

“There the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful relm in awe. 

And the kindly earth shall slumbo.. 

Lapt In universal law." 


Hold the Price Line 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I should like to include a 


letter received from Merle Bennett, pres¬ 
ident of Local 901, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Port Wayne. Ind., concerning the neces¬ 
sity of holding the line on prices. 

Mr. Bennett’s letter was accompanied 
by petitions signed by 500 members of 
local 901, urging that price controls be 
continued. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who witnessed 
the inflation which followed World War 
I, and who remember the hardship and 
suffering it caused among families with 
fixed incomes, are not anxious to see his¬ 
tory repeat itself. 

The threat of serious inflation is 
greater today, in my opinion, than it was 
25 years ago. To combat it, we must use 
every weapon at our command. And one 
of these weapons is price control. 

Until production approaches normal 
levels, and until supply and demand are 
more nearly equal, I believe it would be 
disastrous to permit uncontrolled prices. 

Mr. Bennett’s letter, together with sev¬ 
eral telegrams on this same subject, fol¬ 
lows: 

United Electrical. Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 

Fort Wayjie. Ind.. February 21. 1946. 
Congressmaij George W Gillie, 

House Office Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Gillie: We believe you 
are familiar with the fact that the National 
Manufacturers Arsoclatlon has opened an all- 
out drive to destroy price control Under 
separate cover we arc sending you petitions 
calling on you to help hold-the-prire line 
signed by 500 of our pickets who are today 
fighting for a living wage. 

Many times we have discussed price control 
with you and believe you know our senti¬ 
ments on this matter. It’s bread-and-butter 
economics with us. With price control we 
are able to buy the bread for our tables— 
without it, we stand in line for bread. 

We have no vested Intere-^t in price control. 
It pertains to the welfare and security of our 
country and that is why we fight for it. As a 
representative ol the people, you, wc believe, 
should do likewise. 

Very truly yours. 

Merle Bennett, President. 


Port Wayne. Ind , February 19, 1946. 
Hon. George W Gillie, 

House Office Buildtng. 

Washington. D. C.: 

Local Chapter Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
urges your active support for the extension 
ol price control, 

Rmoda Williams, 

Chairman of Legislative Committee 

Fort Wayne. Ind., February 16. 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie. 

Representative Building. 

Washington. D. C.: 

If OPA goes out. what will happen to us? 
My purchasing power went down when I went 
back to 5 days per week. Help hold the line 
on prices. 

C. R. SCHROCK, 

Hew Hatwn, Ind. 

Fort Wayne. Ind., February 16. 

Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington. D, C.: 

Please continue OPA so 1 can use my sav¬ 
ings for a future home. 


O. £. Stevens 
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Fort Wayne, Ind., February 16, 1946, 
Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

What will happen to we wage earners If 
you remove celling prices? 

Charles Null, 

Rural Route 1, New Haven, Ind. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., February 15,1946. 
Hon. George Gillie. 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

All that my family ask is the American 
standard of living. Please continue OPA. 
Hold the line on ceiling prices. 

Verl Baney. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie, 

ReprcseJitative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Wc are returned veterans of World War II. 
We came back to find the cost of living for 
our families going higher and higher. Is 
this w^hat we fought for? We feel that It is 
the duty of our Government to hold prices 
down by maintaining OPA. 

George W. Marshall, Chairman, 
James Hodge, 

L. E. Shore, 

C. J. Himsoth, 

Paul C. Flsh, 

Veterans Committee. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., February 15,1946. 
Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

If ceiling prices are taken off how can I 
feed and clothe my family on $36 per week? 

Frank C. Ankenbrandt. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., February 15,1946. 
Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

How can I feed my family and keep up my 
home if they take off the ceiling prices? 
Please help continue OPA. 

Mrs. Joyce Tucker, Housewife. 

(And Neighbors.) 

Fort Wayne, Ind., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

How can we maintain our standard of liv¬ 
ing if celling prices are lifted? Please help 
hold the line. 

Bryce De Armond. 

Fort Wayne. Ind., February 15,1946. 
Hon. George Gillie. 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

My family cannot afford to have celling 
prices lifted. Your help is badly needed. 

L. E. Shore. 

Fort Wayne. Ind., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

How can I live on $30 per week, take-home 
pay, if you remove celling prices? 

Paul S. Moore. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Please hold the line on ceiling prices. The 
common people need your support now. 

B. H. Loomis. 


Fort Wayne. Ind., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie. 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

How can we keep our standard of living If 
ceiling prices are lifted? Please help hold the 
line. 

J. C Macy. 

Fort Wayne. Ind., February 16. 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie. 

Representative Building, 

Washington. D. C.: 

Don't remove ceiling prices. My family can 
barely exist now. 

Eldon Z-ent. 

Fort Wayne. Ind., February 16.. 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie. 

Representative Building, 

Washington. D.C.: 

If the OPA goes out it will be doubly hard 
on the wage earners. Your consideration 
is needed. 

R. R Regenold. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie. 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

This is my first time to correspond with 
you. And now it is very Important. The 
people of my community are asking that you 
help hold the line on ceiling prices. 

M. Walters. 

Fort Wayne. Ind., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. George Gillie, 

Representative Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I am using all my savings and bonds to 
maintain my family since I have been work¬ 
ing only 6 days a week. Help us to keep 
OPA. 

Howard Minier. 


The Terrorist Leader Haj Amin El Hui- 
seini and His Cousin Janal El Husseini 
Should Be Tried as War Criminals at 
Nuernberg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
letter: 

February 26, 1946. 

Hon. James F. Byrnes, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: There are two 
well-known Arab war criminals who should 
be on the roster for trial at Nuernberg. One 
is HaJ Amin El Husseini, the so-called Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, and his cousin, Jamal el 
Husseini. 

They are notorious agitators whose activi¬ 
ties endangered the Allied war effort In the 
Middle East. Their pro-Hitler propaganda 
and pro-Axis organization are known facts. 
They conspired to bring about the revolution 
in Iraq against the British. They sought to 
establish Axis bases in Syria and the Levant 
in general. The Grand Mufti was a Hitler 
stooge. He went to Berlin under the aegis 
of the Nazi Party and broadcast to the Arabs 


all the glories of the Nazi Party and of the 
decadence of the democracies. He organ¬ 
ized the Arab brigade whose members killed 
many American and lirltlsh soldiers. Several 
thousands of these Grand Mufti tollowers 
are now prisoners of war at Camp Opelika, 
Ala. The Grand Mufti is now under resi¬ 
dential surveillance in France. This racketeer 
and killer is frequently seen alllvantlng 
around in Parisian cafes. He has never 
stopped his nefarious practices of espionage 
and pru-Nazl propaganda. He has incited 
Arab riots against the Jews of Palestine as 
part of the Hitler game. He has even struck 
out against the British, who now seek to 
appease him. 

There is no doubt about his criminality as 
B conspirator with the Nazis. Yet the British 
seem to be aiding and abetting his return to 
Palestine and are apparently seeking to re¬ 
establish this perjurer and murderer as the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. How the British 
can condone his crimes is beyond compre¬ 
hension. Proof has been submitted that he 
Joined with Hitler to exterminate all the 
Jews in Europe and Asia. It has been said 
that Brigadier General Clayton of the British 
Intelligence Service in Cairo has urged Lon¬ 
don to permit his return to Palestine. 

That his return to Palestine is gaining 
favor with the British is evidenced by the 
return of his cousin Jamal el Husseini whose 
return was permitted by the British after 8 
years of exile. His violent anti-Semitism is 
well known. His return is adroitly timed to 
coincide with the Arab-Jewish confilct In 
Palestine. His entry was a triumphant one. 
He was received with honors while the British 
stood on the sidelines watching him being 
pelted with flowers and welcomed by whirl¬ 
ing dervishes. He is the terrorist leader who 
along with his cousin instigated the riots in 
1936 and 1939. 

According to the procedure now obtaining 
with reference to the indictment of war 
criminals, it is essential for one of the United 
Nations to make the request that certain in¬ 
dividuals be named as war crlmlnalB. Neither 
Britain nor Prance has shown the moral 
courage to name the Grand Mufti and his 
cousin as such. 

It therefore behooves the United States to 
do so. I ask that you act on behalf of the 
United States, insisting that these men bo 
Included with Goering, Hess, and the rest and 
tried for their bestiality and for their crimes 
against humanity. 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 

Emanuel Celler, 

Representative, Fifteenth Congres^ 
sional District, New York. 


International Agreement To Abolish Com¬ 
pulsory Military Service as a Policy 
and Practice of Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include a state¬ 
ment which T made beforo the Commit¬ 
tee on Military Aflaiis of the House to¬ 
day in support of my resolution, House 
Resolution 325, calling upon the Presi¬ 
dent, the Secretary oL State, and the 
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United States representative on ihe 
United Nations Organization to work for 
an international agreement whereby 
compulsory military service shall be 
eliminated from the policies and prac¬ 
tices of all nations: 

Mr. Chairman, 1 wish to thank yon and 
the members of the Military Affairs Commit¬ 
tee for the opportunity tc appear before you. 

fou have called me here at a time of 
mounting world tension The great powers 
are so bristling with armaments and armies 
that the slightest difference of opinion gives 
rise to fears of war. 

The world will never be sure of peace until 
we have reduced armies and military estab- 
llsnments to a reasonable level. 1 propose 
that the most simple and logical step In 
that direction is to work for the abolition of 
compulsory military service. It Is a step 
which would cost no nation a single dollar, 
but on the contrary would reduce every 
nation’s burden. 

The machinery already exists in the United 
Nations Organization to put this suggestion 
into effect and It is the responsibility of the 
United States to make this machinery work. 

To those who say this propof il is itv'prac- 
tical, 1 say you will not know how practical 
It is until you try it and the least it can do is 
to test the good faith of the world powers. 

American foreign policy never should be a 
partisan issue. Let me here and now express 
my confidence that Republicans will support 
any reasonable foreign policy baaed on toler¬ 
ance, Justice, humanity, enlightened self-in¬ 
terest, and friendship toward all nations. 
The objective of achieving world peace is not 
the exclusive property either of Republicans 
or Democrats. It Is a problem which concerns 
all Americans. 1 wish to make It clear that 
my purpose in making this proposal is to 
provide a basic principle on which we can 
unite as Americans and thus revitalize the 
leadership of this Nation and broaden its in- 
fluencs for world peace. 

I also wish to make myself clear on the sub¬ 
ject of the national defense, 1 propose that 
while maintaining strong national defense, 
we negotiate at the same time for the re¬ 
nouncement of compulsory military service 
and the eventual reduction of armaments. 
Tou wil note 1 have included reduction of 
armaments. I do so because it may now ap¬ 
pear advisable to broaden the scope of my 
original resolution which referred to com¬ 
pulsory military service o !y. 

It is imperative, Mr. Chairman, that Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats unite to work for a 
clear definition of foreign policy. The Amer¬ 
ican people are suffering from war nerves. 
Tet their apprehensions come not so much 
from fear for their own personal safety as 
from fear that American leadenhip will bo 
Inadequate. The leaders of this Nation must 
rise to the greatness of the American people 
They must not follow a policy of appease¬ 
ment; they must not permit America or the 
world to drift: they must not abdicate from 
America’s position of high moral responsi¬ 
bility and practical influence in world af¬ 
fairs. 

This is a time for dedicated service. This 
is a time for loyalty to America’s high prin¬ 
ciples. 

We are a Nation of Ood-fearing people who 
like neither mUitarlsm nor power politics. 
We are neither cowards, nor bullies. We are 
a people who abominate war, yet will stand 
firm for our rights and our principles and 
will yield to no one or to no nation the 
power to dictate to us how to manage our 
affairs. By the same token we do not wish 
to interfere with the internal affairs of 
others. We like to look upon others with 
the tolerance we expect from them. 

Nevertheless, we see in the possibility of 
another war a threat not only to ourselves 
but to all humanity. We see that the in¬ 


terests of the whole human race. Just as a 
matter of ordinary common sense, call for 
the avoidance of war. We are not so cow¬ 
ardly, nor so hysterical that we will permit 
others to play upon our desire to avoid war 
and so induce us to betray our highest prin¬ 
ciples. We will not yield to every pressure 
and every threat. We seek friendship and 
cooperation from all other nations In the 
cause of peace. That friendship and that 
cooperation must be based on mutual re¬ 
spect. 

We are not so foolish as to throw away all 
our weapons and leave ourselves defenseless 
in th^se uncertain times; but we are not so 
ruthless as to turn this Nation into a 
menacing militaristic state ready to ride 
rough-shod over the world. We are not so 
blind we do not see the disorder, the im¬ 
plicit violence, the forces of desperation and 
unrest which are at work in this postwar 
world. Yet we are confident in our strength 
and we believe we can use that strength 
with firmness, kindness, and tolerance to In¬ 
fluence the nations and the people of the 
world to discard the psychology of war and 
turn back to the ways of peace. Certainly 
the prospect of horror and destruction in 
modern war is so great as to Justify any ef¬ 
forts we can conscientiously make to restore 
the world to order. 

Now how can America best use her 
strength to accomplish this purpose? 

Obviously the very first requirement is to 
establish a clear, definite, dynamic foreign 
policy. We must, also, clearly state all our 
foreign commitments. This policy and these 
commitments must be laid before the whole 
people and receive their endorsement. 7f 
this policy and these commitments do not 
have the full support of the American people, 
then our representatives in International 
councils cannot speak with the full author¬ 
ity and Influence of this great Nation Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy then will inevitably degen¬ 
erate from the level of statesmanship to the 
level of political or secret maneuver The 
result can only be appeasement, uncertainty, 
the loss of American moral influence, and 
the certainly we will drift toward another 
war. 

Let me say again that Republicans will 
work with patriotic devotion to support a 
definite foreign policy, provided only the ad¬ 
ministration adheres to high principle and 
Is loyal to the interests of the American 
people. 

Let us see such a policy formulated and, 
once formulated, adhered to—with under¬ 
standing. but with firmness for the right, 
and without fear of political or partisan op¬ 
position. 

’The next step, after the administration 
has clearly defined our foreign policy and 
our foreign commitments, is to take such 
measures in the national defense as arc nec¬ 
essary to protect ourselves and to enforce 
our obligations 

I am not a military expert and cannot 
speak with authority on the details, but any 
reasonably well-informed person can sec the 
logic of our present situation. Reserves are 
Important and the National Guard should 
be expanded and better equipped. However, 
what wc need for the national defense right 
now is not a mass of demobilized Army or 
Navy Reserves scattered among the grocery 
stores and factories and farms of the Nation 
but a strong Army, and a strong Navy, and 
a strong Air Force in being—that Is. mo¬ 
bilized, prepared, fully armed and equipped 
with modem weapons, ready and able to fend 
off the kind of sudden blow with which the 
next war would undoubtedly start. These 
forces, of course, must be large enough as 
well to garrison such territory as it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for us to occupy. 

The cost of such combined forces will un¬ 
doubtedly be very great. It will be a huge 
drain on the human and financial resources 
of America. It is a burden which will weigh 


so heavily on the backs of every American 
man, woman, and child that we must not 
overlook any possible way of reducing it. 

I must. also, point out that, although 
these large forces will be a deterrent, they 
will not be a guaranty L.gainst war. In fact, 
the lesson of history shows that the arming 
of one nation lends to the arming of an¬ 
other. Development of military power leads 
to suspicion and fear of It, and begets the 
development of military power and more 
suspicion and fear, until all the nations are 
armed to the teeth and eventually sot upon 
one another. We are approaching that con¬ 
dition today. It Is time to assert American 
leadership now. It is time for n coiicontd 
drive to reverse the trend tvhich will other¬ 
wise take us straight Into war. 

It is for this reason I advocate the negotia¬ 
tion of agreements abolishing compulsory 
military service hrst, and then carrying ne¬ 
gotiations further, as fast and as far at prac¬ 
ticable, to reduce the armaments of the 
world. In other woids. while we are now 
obliged to keep a six-shooter In one hand, we 
extend the olive branch of pence with the 
other. 

Let us not think of this proposal as a Re¬ 
publican suggestion. It Is too big and all- 
embracing for that. Think of It as the one 
first step in a series of steps which mu.st be 
taken by the American people if we are to 
achieve the peace. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, we must not simply dub this sug¬ 
gestion as Impractical, and leave It untried. 
It is the one proposal which gives some prom¬ 
ise of restoring the world to sanity. Surely 
after the sacrifice of millions of brave Amer¬ 
ican men and women, we can do no less. 

It Is not a proposal to extend half-heart¬ 
edly. It Is not one for languid or secret di¬ 
plomacy. It is one for open and dynamic 
action. It must be expressed as an appeal by 
the whole American people to the peoples of 
all nations to banish their fears and unite in 
putting aside the weapons, the organizations, 
and the psychology of war and fulfill the 
dreams and hopes of the common man every¬ 
where. throughout the ages, for peace. 

If the Congress of the United States passes 
such a resolution and If the President of the 
United States executes the negotiations and 
makes the appeal with energy and spirit, the 
news of It will ring In the hearts of the 
human race and give them hope. It is not 
Inconceivable that the fear of w’ar pulses so 
strongly and that this hope would have such 
dynamic appeal Its effect would be revolu¬ 
tionary, and the stabilization of the world 
be brought about through the common de¬ 
mand of its people. After all. the common 
people ore the same in every nation. They 
do not want war. They know upon them 
falls the svifferings and the sacrifices. Wo 
can count on them to rally to the call for 
peace. 

Let me emphasize that the necessary diplo¬ 
matic machinery has already been established 
for just such action. In three distinct 
clause.s, the United Nations Charter already 
empowers the Security Council and the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly to consider and recommend 
methods of disarmament. 

It Is the exprr.ss duty of the United Nations 
Organization to develop a plan for this pur¬ 
pose. What a great opportunity for Amer¬ 
ica to have demonstrated Its capacity for con¬ 
structive world leadership! If only this reso¬ 
lution had been passed by the Congress and 
been presented to the delegates assembled in 
London several weeks ago. 

Just think, while the United Nations diplo¬ 
mats were arguing over the acquisition of 
50 square miles of New York and Connecticut 
and the erection of great, stately, white tem¬ 
ples, they could have gathered in one small 
hotel room and earned deathless fame by 
proposing to do away with the Initial causes 
of war—compulsory military service and 
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armaments. It Is up to America to bring the 
United Nations down to bedrock and make It 
work. This Is one way to make the UNO 
Justify Its existence. 

Here Is a proposal which needs only the 
support the Five Great Powers of the Secu¬ 
rity Council to give It force and effect. If 
America drives for the renouncement of mili¬ 
tary conscription, it will require only the 
agreement of Britain, China, Prance, and 
Russia to accomplish it. The other nations 
would follow suit, and here would be the 
first practical, forward step in promoting 
amity and good will among nations and re¬ 
storing this troubled world to order. 

We need, then, only to persuade these four 
nations—and I would like to point out that 
Russia in 1927 favored abolition of com¬ 
pulsory military service and disarmament 
proposals far more sweeping than this. I 
am placing in the record a copy of their 
proposals for the information of the com¬ 
mittee. 

We should throw the power and Influence 
of the United States behind the resolution 
before the committee today, and put it over. 
It is time for a little American salesmanship 
in foreign affairs. 

Remember, the very least we can achieve 
by backing this proposal is to And out where 
the other world powers stand and how sin¬ 
cere is their desire for peace. Either the 
governments of the world want peace and 
do not need the regiments and the hard¬ 
ware of war, or we must conclude they want 
huge armaments because they expect to use 
them. In either event, now Is the time to 
find out. 

If successful, abolition of military con¬ 
scription will reduce the armies of the world. 
Then we can proceed to the problems of in¬ 
ternational disarmament, which Is an abso¬ 
lute prerequisite to enduring peace. 

If successful, we must recognize a new re¬ 
sponsibility. Agreements by the nations to 
disarm will impose upon each successive ad¬ 
ministration of the United States the re¬ 
sponsibility of seeing that those pledges are 
carried out in spirit and in letter. It would 
be one fixed element of a fixed American 
foreign policy to insist on the adherence to 
such agreements. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, the issue between war and peace in¬ 
volves heavy stakes. What you determine 
here will have a profound infiuence upon 
every man, woman, and child, not only in 
the United States, but throughout the entire 
world. You bear a heavy and solemn re¬ 
sponsibility. Upon your Judgments may de¬ 
pend the welfare of the human race. Either 
we will use the power, the strength, and the 
great world-wide Influence of the United 
States of America to tip the scales in favor 
of peace or we will resign ourselves and de¬ 
liver all humanity over to the heavy bur¬ 
dens, the bitter sacrifices, and the universal 
destruction of war. Although America can¬ 
not alone decide whether there shall be war 
or peace, certainly America can make a 
strenuous and practical effort to make peace 
possible. If we can persuade the govern¬ 
ments of the world to forswear their enor¬ 
mous conscripted armies and their peace- 
threatening armaments, then we will release 
the creative energies of the whole htunan 
race. Perhaps we can open up an era of 
unprecedented promise in which at last men 
all over the world may have enough food for 
their tables and clothes for their backs and 
shelter for their bodies. Who knows but 
what the creative energies and the inquisi¬ 
tive mind of man may then have time to de¬ 
velop new uses for atomic power, other than 
destruction, uses which may so expand the 
horizons of the human race that a new and 
marvelous age may come Into being? A 
magnificent dream, you say? But it is from 
such inspiring dreams as this have come the 
great advances of mankind. 


We know the alternatives: guns instead of 
butter; warships instead of housing; mud 
and horror Instead of comfort; blackened 
rubble instead of rising spires; human deg¬ 
radation instead of human dignity. 

Certainly, this proposal is worth trying. 

There is no time to waste. America must 
stage a drive for peace. 

The whole world looks for the moral and 
elevating leadership which will lift all 
peoples from the valleys of doubt and despair 
up to the summit of hope. America must 
provide that leadership. 

NINETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN PROPOSALS FOR GEN¬ 
ERAL DISARMAMENT SUBMITTED TO THE LEAGUE 

OP NATIONS 

The delegation of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is authorized by its Gov¬ 
ernment to propose the complete abolition of 
all land, naval, and air forces. 

The Government of the Union suggests the 
following measures for the realization of this 
proposal: 

The dissolution of all land, sea, and air 
forces and the nonadmittance of their exist¬ 
ence in any concealed form whatsoever. 

The destruction of all weapons, military 
supplies, means for chemical waifare, and all 
other forms of armament and means of de¬ 
struction in the possession of troops or in 
military or general stores. 

The scrapping of all warships and military 
air vessels. 

The discontinuance of calling up citizens 
for military training either in armies or pub¬ 
lic bodies. 

Legislation for the abolition of military 
service, either cQmpulsory, voluntary, or re¬ 
cruited. 

Legislation prohibiting the calling up of 
trained reserves. 

The destruction of fortresses and naval 
and air bases. 

The scrapping of military plants and fac¬ 
tories and of war Industry equipment in 
general industrial works. 

The discontinuance of assigning funds for 
military purposes both on state budgets 
and those of public bodies. 

The abolition of military, naval, and air 
ministries, and the dissolution of general 
staffs and military administrations and In¬ 
stitutions of every kind. 

The legislative prohibition of military 
propaganda and military training of the pop¬ 
ulation and of military education both in 
state and public bodies. 

Legislation making the infringement upon 
any of the kinds of armaments and means 
of destruction with a view to the removal 
of incentives to the invention of the same. 

Legislation making the infringement of 
any of the above stipulations a grave crime 
against the state. 

The withdrawal or corresponding altera¬ 
tion of all legislative acts, both of national 
or international scope, infringing upon the 
above stipulations. 

Address by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, at Annual Founder’s 
Day Dinner of the General Alumni 
Association of Temple University 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, February 27 ilegislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed la 


the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me at the annual founder’s 
day dinner of the General Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation of Temple University, in Phila¬ 
delphia. on February 15. 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

I’ve never seen an atom and I know none 
of you have either. But we know enough 
about it now to make us wish sometimes that 
we’d never heard of the thing. 'The tiny 
atom has put th3 whole world In a short- 
sheeted bed—it’s made It that we can’t pull 
the covers over our heads an- more. 

So we might as well open our eyes and take 
a look around at things. There are a lot of 
things we see that we don’t like. But. my 
friends. we’\’e got to keep on looking. 
Otherwise, that thing we have all learned 
to fear—that atom—Is liable to go off right 
in our faces. 

I don’t want to be alarming. I don’t think 
there is cause for alarm. There is cause, 
though, for concern. If ever citizenship car¬ 
ried responsibility, it’s now. 

During the war the responsibilities of citi¬ 
zenship were easier to recognize. ’There was 
a band playing in our hearts every second 
of the day. Even those who fajled in their 
responsibilities in those days—the chiselers, 
the black marketeers, the tax dodgers, the 
hoarders—seldom, if ever. In their own minds 
connected their action with the war. No one 
was so lacking in self-respect as to admit to 
himself that he wasn’t doing his part—or 
some part—in some way—for the war. 

The vast majority of people didn’t have to 
think up alibis. They did what they knew 
had to be done. They played ball for victory. 

Well, the war’s over now—thank God. 
Some day—please God it will be soon—the 
peace may arrive. Until It comes we can’t 
safely relax. 

Some people think we’ve attained peace 
already Just because the shooting is over. 1 
wish it were true. 

That we all want peace—a real peace—a 
lasting peace—Is ns certain as was our de¬ 
sire for military victory. 

We don’t have to worry any more about 
opposition on that score. 

We don’t have to fear, os we once may have 
had reason to, that some people—let’s say 
the munitions makers—want war because it’s 
good for business. That’s pretty silly now. 
The munitions makers like to live. Just like 
the rest of us do. and they have wives and 
children, too. There isn’t any American I 
know of that we can point to and truthfully 
says he wants war. The atom took care of 
that. 

That doesn’t mean we won’t have war. 
But It’s helpful—It means maybe we can 
avoid it. 

We can avoid war in only one way—by 
wanting peace more than anything else in 
the world. And we’ve got to make that de¬ 
sire contagious, so that all people every¬ 
where share It with the same zeal. 

How well are we doing in that ambition? 

Well, we’re doing better than we did 10 
years ago—a whole lot better. We’ve got a 
better conception of the problem; we have 
some pretty good tools to work with now 
that we didn’t have 10 years ago, and we 
have some other advantages. 

The world has been rid of its Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 public enemy powers and of a lot— 
but not all—of the small fry who either sat 
In with the big fellows or would have liked 
to. In order to get a slice of the loot. So we 
have made progress. 

Also, the United Nations is set up and 
functioning. We’re going to be mighty glad 
it’s there. It has already had some first- 
class scraps aired before it and the news¬ 
paper headlines were recently full of charges 
and countercharges voiced hy various coun¬ 
tries against each other, and there’ll be more 
scraps like that and nobody really gets hurt 
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and that’s fine. The air gets cleared, and 
that’s fine. too. 

If we can have out all our international 
fights that way, the prospects for peace will 
be pretty good. 

But there’s a whole lot more to the prob¬ 
lem than that. 

The United Nations can air all the sub¬ 
jects of International discord that there are 
and seemingly settle every one of them and 
still we can have war. The settlements 
have got to be based on justice and on fair¬ 
ness. on compassion, and on understanding 
or they won’t last. And the United Nations 
can act on that basis, only If all of us and 
all the people of the other nations—and I 
mean the people—believe in and Insist on 
such a foundation for peace. 

We're not going to have It if Russia be¬ 
lieves her own strength Is the only thing 
she can depend upon for her protection and 
throws her weight around In a never-end¬ 
ing search for complete nationalistic self- 
sulllclency. 

We're not going to have It If the United 
States and Russia between them, or with 
perhaps Great Britain and one or two less 
powerful nations as partners, set themselves 
up as exclusive arbiters of the world’s future. 

On the other hand, we’re, certainly not 
going to have It if suspicions and fears 
among the big powers are nurtured and In- 
fiamed by hotheads and hate-peddlers at 
home. 

I don’t want to scold. Too often, those 
of us who over the years have had firm con¬ 
victions on the necessity for close working, 
international cooperation along the lines 
we are now developing—were prone to scold. 
Perhaps there were reasons for scolding 
then—for being alarmed at the foolish fal¬ 
lacy of isolationism. But there’s not reason 
to scold now. Instead, we need only some 
reminders. 

We need to be reminded that national 
selfishness won’t get us anywhere as an 
International policy. We need to let our 
public officials know that too. When a bill 
Is Introduced In Congress, as It was the other 
day, to prohibit the shipment of any wheat 
overseas until It Is established that Amer¬ 
ica—get this—will not suffer any reduction 
In Its normal supply of white bread—that’s 
demagogery and we don’t want any of it. 

When a bill to guarantee the constitu¬ 
tional rights of large segments of our cit¬ 
izenry is blocked by a minority on phony 
grounds, that’s demagogery too, and we can 
do without it. 

When false Issues and false slogans are 
raised to split the Nation with hates at a 
time when we must be united In a solid, 
unflinching front for world understanding 
and world peace, that, too. Is demagogery. 
It’s worse—It’s a manifestation of peace 
criminality. 

We need the world and the world needs 
us. Right now, perhaps at this particular 
moment, the world needs us a little bit more 
than we need it. We’re In a position, right 
at this moment, to do all right for ourselves. 
If ever we could safely be isolationists It’s 
right now. today, this year. But attractive 
though It might be to say to hell with the 
rest of the world, the whirlwind we would 
sow by such a policy could blow us down 
for good—erase us off the earth. 

We've got our big chance now make 
friends for keeps. We covet nothing of our 
neighbors and have much to give to ease 
his postwar plight. Those neighbors will be 
back on their feet some day and we’re going 
to be awfully glad at that time if we can 
sincerely know we were their friends in these 
tr^ng times of suffering, ^at goes for all 
the United Nations. 

Since we've got to do it anyway for the 
eventual safety of our own individual and 
collective hides, let's be decent about it, and 
do It with grace—^because we want to. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Let's forget the squawks about the cost of 
being the good Samaritan and think of the 
rewards. 

Let’s hoot down the petty complaints 
about those alleged hardships we must en¬ 
dure—like eating bread that Isn’t quite white 
so that others won’t starve. 

Let’s make sure our country remains in a 
economic position to help others by seeing 
that we prevent inflation. Yes, that means 
more price control, irksome as it might be 
to some. 

But all right—so we won’t get to be mil¬ 
lionaires this year. There will be other years 
when getting rich may not mean gouging 
the boys who fought to save our necks. Oh, 
it’s true that the United States Is still the 
strongest country in the world, the richest. 
It’s true that we could get away for a while 
with not bein:, so decent to other nations. 
Bure, we’re big. 

But it’s always wise to remember that big 
as we are, the smallest thing In the world, 
the atom, can blow us right off the face of 
the earth. 

Cardioal Faulhaber Says He Will Ask 
Pope To Issue Pastoral Message 
Af aiost Anti-Seiiiitisiii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 27,1946 

Mr. CEI 4 LER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following news 
article: 

CAEDINAL PAtn.HABER SAYS HE WILL ASK POPE TO 
ISSUE PASTORAL MESSAGE AGAINST ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM 

Munich, February 10.—Cardinal Faulhaber, 
archbishop of Munich, told members of the 
Anglo-American Palestine Inquiry Commit¬ 
tee yesterday that he plans to ask Pope Plus 
to issue a pastoral message calling on all 
Catholics in Europe to fight anti-Semitism. 

The cardinal, who is to leave for Rome 
today, declared he would present a memo¬ 
randum to the Pope requesting that he take 
every step possible to eliminate anti- 
Semitism not only from Germany but from 
the rest of the world, particularly Europe. 

Cardinal Faulhaber voiced these sentiments 
during a 2-hour audience he gave Bartley 
Crum, American member, and Sir Frederick 
Leggett. British member of a Palestine In¬ 
quiry subcommittee In his palace here. 

"Antl-Semltlsm is a curse against human¬ 
ity,” Cardinal Faulhaber was quoted as de¬ 
claring. "The whole Christian religion was 
founded on the Old Testament, a product of 
the Jewish spirit, and. therefore, anti- 
Semitism Is completely an act of antichrist. 
I. as cardinal, will do everything in my power 
to convince the Catholics of Bavaria that 
they must eradicate from their hearts any 
remnants of anti-Semitism. 

“A Germany without Jews Is unthinkable. 
We must have Jews In Germany. Jews have 
the same right to live In Germany as I. hav¬ 
ing been born In Germany, have a right to 
live here. The Jews likewise have a right to 
live In peace here. I hoped to see German 
Jews return to Germany. I had hoped to see 
our great Jewish physicians return to our 
hospitals. I am astonished to learn that only 
one has returned.” 

The committee members pointed out to tbe 
cardinal that in their questioning of dis¬ 
placed Jews In the American zone of occupa- 
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tlon they had found that virtually 99 per¬ 
cent of them wished to go to Palestine. 
These displaced persons have made up their 
minds, the committee members said, that 
there was no future for them In Germany 
and that if the Americans withdrew from 
Germany the Jews felt they would be 
slaughtered, as their relatives were. 

Cardinal Faulhaber asked Crum to take up 
with President Truman the possibility of 
bringing into Germany canned milk and 
clothing collected under the auspices of the 
Catholic Church, which is now being held In 
Switzerland because It has not been cleared 
by the American authorities for shipment to 
Germany. These supplies, he said, would be 
used not only for Germans but for Jewish 
children as well. 


International Exchange of Students 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday. January 18). 1946 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Idea for Friendship,” written 
by William Philip Simms and published 
in the Washington Dally News of Febru¬ 
ary 26. 1946, and an editorial entitled 
“Student Exchange," published in the 
Washington Post of February 19,1946, on 
the subject of international exchange of 
students. 

The article and editorial concern Sen¬ 
ate bill 1636, which I introduced last year, 
and on which hearings have just been 
completed before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
In the Record, as follows: 

(Prom the Washington Dally News of 
February 26, 19461 

IPEA rOB FRIENDSHIP 

(By William Philip Simms) 

Pew people outside Congress ever heard of 
Senate bill 1686. hearings on which are 
now under way before the Military Affairs 
Committee. But its passage would probably 
do more to make friends and influence for¬ 
eigners than almost any other one thing the 
United States could do. 

Its author is 41-year-old senator Fui.bricht. 
Rhodes scholar at 21 and at 35 president of 
the University of Arkansas, his home State. 
He would dispose of part of our surplus prop¬ 
erty In such a way as to create an educa¬ 
tional fund to bring foreign students to this 
country and send American students abroad. 

In England, Prance. Italy, Belgium. Central 
Europe, Russia, the Middle East. Far East, and 
elsewhere there are billions of dollars worth 
of surplus war stocks. Admittedly wc can’t 
bring the stuff home. The alternatives, 
therefore, are to let It rot. give it away, or sell 
it for a few cents on the dollar. But even the 
last isn’t simple, because few. If any, of the 
governments concerned have the money. 

But William I. Nichols, also a former 
Rhodes scholar and now editor of This Week 
magazine, has another solution. In Wash¬ 
ington to testify for the Fulbright bill, he 
proposed conversion of some of these surplus 
supplies into what he calls cultural 
currency. 
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“Where practical,” Mr. Nichols said, “we 
would dispose of them for a certain amount 
of cash, or goods actually wanted or needed 
In the United States. But for the major part 
of the payment we would ask the receiving 
nation to agree to establish what is, in effect, 
an ‘endowment fund,’ dedicated to building 
better understanding between that country 
and ours 

"Once normal conditions are established, 
that fund would provide for regular exchange 
visits between citizens of the two countries. 
Such exchanges should Include groups of 
teachers, students. Journalists, labor leaders, 
farmers, musicians, artists, workers, scien¬ 
tists, and business leaders. The expense 
would be borne in whole or large part by the 
country receiving our surplus goods." 

Fundamentally that is what Senator Pul- 
bright is aiming at. Only surplus material 
outside our continental area and possessions 
would be available for this plan. In no case 
would more than $2,600,000 be set up for any 
one country in any one year. 

In principle the Fulbright rncasure recalls 
the use to which the United States put the 
Boxer indemnity. The total for all the al¬ 
lies amounted to some $336.000,000—a fan¬ 
tastic sum for the China of those days. Our 
share came to about $25,000,000, most of 
which we returned. To show her apprecia¬ 
tion, China decided to use the funds to edu¬ 
cate students in this country. 

To carry out this purpose, Tsing Hua Col¬ 
lege was established in Peking. There, until 
the war came, a constant group of approxi¬ 
mately 400 students, chosen by competitive 
examination, were prepared for entrance to 
American universities. Thus upward of 100 
Chinese were graduated in this country an¬ 
nually to return home, where they became 
enthusiastic boosters for the American way 
of life. This has had a profound 1 iffuence In 
China and the Orient generally. Nothing 
the United States ever did ever paid back 
such big dividends in good will, friendship, 
and understanding. 

[From the Washington Post of February 19, 
19461 

STUDENT EXCHANGE 

Friendship between nations as between 
individuals, flows from mutual understand¬ 
ing. It seems to us that there is a great deal 
of merit, therefore. In two proposals now be¬ 
fore Congress to facilitate international ex¬ 
change of students, scholars, and technicians. 
This sort of exchange is an invaluable sup¬ 
plement to the program now being under¬ 
taken by the new Office of International In¬ 
formation and Cultural Affairs which Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes has established. Americans who 
are afforded an opportunity to study abroad 
are likely to find their prejudices about for¬ 
eign countries dissolved: foreigners who 
come to American colleges and universities 
will return to their homes with a fresh 
awareness of American values. A harvest of 
good will is the certain product of such a 
transplanting. 

One of the bills for this purpose. Introduced 
Just prior to the congressional recess by Sen¬ 
ator Fulbright, follows closely a suggestion 
offered by the Post last September. We said, 
in .speaking of the disposal of our war sur¬ 
pluses abroad, that “a constructive way of 
handling such transactions might be to let 
the' funds (from sal^ of surpluses) be used 
for the establishment of foundations in buy¬ 
ing countries dedicated to the diffusion of 
knowledge of the seller and purchaser coun¬ 
tries.” The Fulbright bill would designate 
the State Department as the disposal agency 
for surplus property outside continental 
United States and would specifically au¬ 
thorize It to enter into agreements with for¬ 
eign governments under which local cur¬ 
rencies received for surplus property would be 
used to send foreign students to American 


colleges abroad, to pay their transportation 
to the United States, or to meet the expenses 
of American students studying in foreign In¬ 
stitutions. 

It would be In the last category, obviously, 
that this arrangement would be most effec¬ 
tive. And it might prove of tremendous 
value t i veterans who wished to pursue 
studies overseas under the GI bill. The tui¬ 
tion and living allowances due them would 
be met. then, by the country in which they 
chose to attend school, out of its own cur¬ 
rency. and the United States Treasury would 
to that extent be spared expense. We can 
think of no more useful form in which to 
receive payment for the surplus materials 
which we do not wish to bring home and 
which are needed by foreign countries lacking 
the dollar exchange to purchase them. 

Because of a shortage of dollar exchange, 
many foreign countries will be unable to send 
students to the United States. A bill Intro¬ 
duced by Representative Bloom would make 
provision for this need. It would extend to 
European countries the facilities for exchang¬ 
ing students, scholars, and technicians with 
the United States which we now maintain 
In relation to the Latln-American Republics 
and China. This exchange system has proved 
Immensely fruitful. When the United States 
remitted about $10,000,000 of the Indemnity 
paid this country as a result of the Boxer Re¬ 
bellion in China, the Chinese Government 
placed the money In a trust fund for the edu¬ 
cation of Chinese youth In American institu¬ 
tions in China and In the United States. 
The act contributed tremendously to the good 
relations which have existed between the two 
countries ever since. 

We hope that Congress will give sympa¬ 
thetic consideration to both the Fulbright 
and the Bloom bills. They are companion or 
supplementary measures. The meeting of 
minds, in a literal sense, which they would 
help to bring about should go far toward 
promoting the international understanding 
upon which our hopes of world peace must 
be founded. 


Loan to Britain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by George Rothwell 
Brown of the Hearst papers in their is¬ 
sue of November II, 1945, which I re¬ 
cently received through the mails, re¬ 
minds me that my recent utterances on 
the floor of this House on the presently 
proposed further loans (gifts) to Britain 
are simply a continuation of my long¬ 
time undertaking to bring about some 
degree of fairness and honesty among 
certain other nations in their financial 
dealings with us. When I ponder the 
fact that American boys and American 
money have twice saved the British Em¬ 
pire and that she is again knocking at 
our door for more billions after naming 
us Uncle Shylock when we asked the 
previous loans be paid, 1 am reminded 
of the little jingle: 

When ..the devil is sick. 

The devU a monk would be. 

When he gets well the devU a monk is he. 


The article follows: 

THE POLITICAL PARADE 

(By George Rothwell Brown) 

Washington, November 20.—If Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee’s chief errand In Washington 
was in connection with the proposed British 
“loan”—rather than with the secret of the 
atomic bomb, as many believe—he has not 
aided his cause in Congress. 

Congress may not have the last say with 
regard to splitting the atom, but when it 
comes to splitting our Treasury deficit it can¬ 
not bo ignored. 

As pointed out in this place some time ago, 
Washington is Jittery over the application of 
atomic energy to military purposes. Not¬ 
withstanding the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion, there are freely expressed fears of a 
third World War. 

So what many realists in Congress are ask¬ 
ing is. “In that event, and if Europe cannot 
prevent another war, why should we finance 
it?” 

It isn’t a foolish question ut all, for that 
is precisely what we did after World War I. 

On the eve of World War II. 16 European 
countries owed to the United States Govern¬ 
ment $11,433,857,404.72. on a total indebted¬ 
ness of nearly thirteen billions. 

All but little Finland had defaulted on 
Interest and principal. The argument was 
that they could not afford to repay sums 
which had been borrowed from Uncle Shy- 
lock to save them from conquest. 

In 1937 in a speech in the House, Repre¬ 
sentative Rot Woodruff, of Michigan, a Re¬ 
publican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, made certain statements about 
these debts, which are being recalled today, 
as Europe again turns to the United States 
for financial assistance in fabulous amounts. 
He said: 

“It was officially announced recently that 
the British Government is to spend for war 
materials and supplies during the next 6 years 
the enormous sum of $7,500,000,000. 

“His Majesty’s Government now owes us 
the sum of $5,107,000,000. Of this amount 
$739,446,980.97 in principal and Interest is 
past due. 

“Their total debt to us constitutes approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds the sum they propose to 
spend within the next 6 years for their 
navy and other war equipment—and yet they 
would have us believe they are financially 
unable to pay us, their saviors, the compara¬ 
tively modest sum they formerly agreed to 
pay.” 

Mr. Woodruff then went on to discuss the 
debt of $4,081,227,249 which France then 
owed the United States—and which France 
still owes. He thus referred to France: 

“And what have they been doing since the 
day they declined to make further payments 
on their debts to us? They have been spend¬ 
ing more and more each year preparing for 
war. A small part of the money they are 
spending each year for this purpose would 
meet their pledged payments to us. and we 
would have some assurance that the Ameri¬ 
can people are not going to be taxed even¬ 
tually to discharge this obligation.” 

Turnirg then to Russia—which is again 
seeking an American “loan,” Mr. Wood¬ 
ruff said: 

“The Government of Soviet Russia has 
been recognized officially by the United 
States. The people of that country owe the 
people'of this country $366,688,455.88. * • • 
Payment of this debt constitutes a sacred 
obligation upon the existing (Russian) 
Government, regardless of its character.” 

Germany, in 1937. owed the United States, 
as Mr. Woodruff pointed out, $1,200,000,000. 
And Germany, he added, was rebuilding her 
military machine. 

How escape the conclusion that it was 
with money owed to the American people 
that Europe, after World War I, armed for 
World War II? 
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Bnrtkday'Address By 
Senetor Maybank 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

or SOUTH CASOUMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27 {legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered at Charleston, S. C., 
on the anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of our Country, before the Wash¬ 
ington Light Infantry, one of the oldest 
National Guard companies in America, 
which has seen service in every war. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Is fitting on this anniversary of his birth 
that we recall that George Washington, our 
great soldier and first President, was also the 
presiding officer of the convention which 
met in Philadelphia and proposed to the 
States of the Union the framework of our 
Government, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It was Washington who, at a discouraging 
hour of that convention, when It appeared 
that its great purpose might fall, arose and 
said: 

"If to please the people we otter what we 
ourselves disapprove, bow can we afterward 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and the honest can repair. 
The event is in the hand of God." 

Under the form of government created 
by the Constitution and adopted by the 
States of the Union, human freedom and 
liberty have grown and flourished. Under 
that form of government, our economic sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise, with its capacity of 
production and distribution, has become one 
of the wonders of the world. Republican in 
structure, it guards against the evils of totali¬ 
tarianism as well as the excesses of un¬ 
bridled democracy. It combines govern¬ 
ment "of the people, by the people, and for 
the people" with guaranties sa-cguarding 
the freedom of the individual or of any 
minority from oppression or iulnngemeut 
of legal or coz stitutlonal rights. 

Twice in the last 26 years there have 
occurred world struggles between free men 
and those who would dominate and enslave 
them. In these two great conflicts, the 
United States of America has proved to be 
the deciding factor. Its capacity to mobil¬ 
ize its public opinion and the strength of 
its men and women under our form of gov¬ 
ernment, and its capacity to produce the 
weapons and supplies of war under our eco¬ 
nomic system of free enterprlpe, have tipped 
the scales in favor of the cause which we 
believe to be right. Two World Wars have 
been settled adversely to those who would 
threaten freedom and liberty by what we 
call the American way of life. 

And so long as we cherish the funda¬ 
mentals of our form of government and 
preserve the economic structure of free en¬ 
terprise which is a vital pari of our American 
way of life, the verdict of those two wars 
cannot be reversed by those who would dom¬ 
inate the world and enslave mankind. 

We are now in a period of confusion and 
readjustment following the ordeal through 
which the Nation has Just passed, and there 
is a tendency to Introduce and advocate 
legislation of one kind or another which, 
though motivated by good intentions and a 


sincere desire to solve some problem of gov¬ 
ernmental, social, or economic nature, is in¬ 
consistent with the spirit of our governmen¬ 
tal or economic institutions. Too often such 
legislation is advocated in the name of a 
kind of democracy which, if carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, would endanger the 
legal and constitutional rights of our citi¬ 
zens and lay temporary minorities of our 
people defenseless against that oppression 
which our charter of government, the Consti¬ 
tution o' the United States, was intended to 
end forever. Much of this legislation Just as 
effectually proposed a change in our form of 
goverziment or in our economic system of 
free enterprise as would result from an 
amendment duly adapted to the Constitu¬ 
tion itself. 

Let us constantly keep before us this ad¬ 
monition given to the people of the United 
States by George Washington in his Farewell 
Address, when he said: 

"The necessity of’reciprocal checks in the 
exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositorie.s, 
and constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions of the others, 
has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them in our country, and 
under our own eyes. To preserve them must 
be as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the dKStribulion or 
modification of the constitutional powers be 
in any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the Con¬ 
stitution designated. But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, In 
one instance, may be the Instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance in evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield." 

Our institutions have so far been the 
surest guaranty that freedom in the world 
has had up to this time. God grant that we 
shall preserve it to that end. 

Labor Unions in the National Economic 

Preture 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of tha Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Is This Paper Against 
Unions?” published in a recent issue of 
the Wabash Plain Dealer, of Wabash, 
Ind. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

IS THIS PAPER AGAINST UNIONS? 

"Your paper has been banging away at 
these strikes. Are you against the labor 
unions?" another subscriber asked us yes¬ 
terday. 

"No," wc said, "we arc not against labor 
unions. We feel there is a definite place 
and responsibility for unions in the national 
economic picture. But we are for fair and 
just treatment in a free land • * • In a 

land of equal opportunity,” we replied. 

This average newspaper reader didn't take 
time to read one of our editorials that ap¬ 
peared on the inside of the paper, where edi¬ 


torials normally should appear when condi¬ 
tions are peaceful and the country is nut torn 
apart in a civil war—where editorials should 
make an attempt to Interpret and explain 
the news of the day. 

This editorial we refer to was written by 
Louis Ruthenburg, an outstanding Indiana 
manufacturer who has the intestinal forti¬ 
tude to come right ou+ and call a spade a 
spade. 

We not only call your attention to this 
again, Mr Newspaper Reader, but nl.so your 
attention. Mr. Labor Leader. Here it is again, 
In big type, on the front page. Read it. Pick 
It apart. See If you can honestly disagree 
with what we agree with. 

Mr. Ruthenburg said, and we concur: 

"American labor has repeatedly and con¬ 
clusively demonstrated Its fine patriotism 
and adherence to American ideals, but labor 
is being Increasingly victimized by the Com¬ 
munists’ subtle and effective technique of 
boring from within. 

(Did you read Mr. Hillman’s remark.*? after 
the President’s wishy-washy labor program 
in his message to Congress?) 

"Under such condition.*? true collective bar¬ 
gaining is Impossible. Shotgun bargaining 
and collective coercion are the order of the 
day," Mr. Ruthenburg stated. 

"Until all men again stand equal before 
the law. no procedures for collective bargain¬ 
ing can have real meaning. As an essential 
preliminary step toward the resumption of 
reason and democratic processes—as the pri¬ 
mary means of restoring essential freedom 
and human rights—all men must again be 
caused to stand equal before the law," 
Ruthenburg said. 

"Let an aroused and Informed public opin¬ 
ion demand that the Congress of the United 
States, once more responsive to the broad 
public Interest as opposed to that of an or¬ 
ganized minority, take immediate steps which 
shall be as follow's," Mr. Ruthenburg sug- 
gest.s: 

"1. Revise the Wagner Act, preserving all 
of labor's equitable rights of organizing for 
collective bargaining, but. balancing every 
unfair labor practice for which the employer 
is held re.sponslble by an equally weighted 
practice for which organized labor must as¬ 
sume responsibility. 

"2, Enact such legislation as may be need¬ 
ed to rescind all of labor’s immunities and 
special privileges under all laws of the land, 
not excluding antimonopoly measures, tax 
laws, and all other laws which apply to busi¬ 
ness corporations.” 

These two points are the simple Ruthen¬ 
burg formula, a.s he adds: 

"Having thus cleared away the rzibblc, re- 
e.stabllshed moral values and reconstructed 
the foundation of equity, we may proceed 
with constructive, progressive legislation, 
with effective agreements, with true collec¬ 
tive bargaining and with law enforcement." 
and he goes on • * *. 

"Thoughtful labor, now oppressed or about 
to be oppressed by monopolistic unions, as 
well as all other Americans of good will, can¬ 
not fail to support this simple, understand¬ 
able program. Wise labor leaders will sup¬ 
port It. if only to avoid the penalties of 
impending repressive and reactionary legis¬ 
lation.” 

(Read that last part again, carefully. Mr. 
Labor Leader. You know, and we know, 
there are always those who would de.stroy 
unions altogether if they possibly could.) 

Mr. Ruthenburg goes on. “Unle.ss we thus 
retrace our path and recapture the moral 
values wc have lost, we shall sutter under 
flimsy, ineffective, reactionary legislation un¬ 
til chaotic conditions shall have overwhelmed 
us.” (Mr. Congressman, please note ) 

He concludes. "Theti our cherished institu¬ 
tions may be superseded by stateism and dic¬ 
tatorship—not through the consplrney of 
crackpots, but through the fateful sequence 
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of unemployment, economic maladjustment, 
and resultant social disorder. 

“It Is later than you think.” 

Mr. Newspaper Reader and Mr. Labor 
Leader, read this over again and again. If 
you can shoot holes in it, write down your 
thoughts and bring them to us. WeTl be glad 
to give your arguments to our readers. After 
you read this, can you honestly think this 
newspaper is against unions? 

Bomb Parachute Was Designed at Wright 
Plant in West Warren, Mass. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein a recent article 
from the Springfield (Mass.) Union out¬ 
lining the magnificent contributions to 
the war effort of the William E. Wright 
& Sons Co. of West Warren. Mass., which 
is located in my district. 

This ably managed concern produced 
the rayon fragmentation bomb para¬ 
chute with a most commendable inge¬ 
nuity and resourcefulness, and overcame 
many obstacles of science and produc¬ 
tion in order to furnish this critical type 
of parachute to our armed forces. 

The article follows: 

BOMB PARACHUTE WAS DESIGNED AT WRIGHT 
PI.ANT IN WEST WARREN 

West Warren, January 23. —The rayon Irag- 
mentation bomb parachute, one of the Army 
Air Corps’ most effective offensive weapons, 
was designed at the William E. Wright & 
Sons Co. here, it was revealed today In a 
iiow-it-can-be-told story. 

Probably the textile Industry’s most out¬ 
standing contribution to the war effort, the 
'chute, used on all fighting fronts, was de¬ 
veloped at the Wright plant at no cost to the 
Government, and the adequate use of rayon 
as against silk or cotton made the experi¬ 
ment one of the most economical of the war, 
millions of dollars being saved. More than 
14,000.0('J parachutes, constructed In accord¬ 
ance with the Wright-directed design, were 
purchased by the Government from manu¬ 
facturers throughout the Nation. 

The Japanese blockade of the silk supply 
and the inefficiency of the previous bomb 
'chutes resulted in the careful designing of 
the rayon parachute. Prior to the develop¬ 
ment of the rayon parachute, company offi¬ 
cials said, there was grave doubt as to 
whether the air forces could use extensively 
the fragmentation bomb, with parachute at¬ 
tached. in low level bombing due to the great 
nuinhei of failures of the parachute, which 
in each case meant the death of the pilot 
and the loss of the plane. Combat tests 
proved the great effectiveness of bomb-carry¬ 
ing parachutes dropped at low level (100 
feet altitudes) against enemy personnel and 
equipment because of their phenomenal ac¬ 
curacy. 

Clearing house for the entire experiment, 
the Wright company joined with the Govern¬ 
ment In lining up yarn producers, fabric 
weavers, fabric finishers, and braiders for the 
shroud lines, to tackle the gigantic task. 

Materials were handled between the firms 
by special messenger, and planes were used 
in transporting samples where distances 
were Involved resulting In dozens of test 


lots being prepared. Tests involved a range 
of fabrics and yarn twist to vary fabric 
porosity, which it was believed, had an effect 
on the opening of the ’chute. The tests also 
Involved comparisons of cotton versus rayon 
shroud line to determine the effect of change 
In physical properties. 

Details of all tests were telephoned to 
Interested parties, the Wright firm serving 
as nerve center of the busy operations, and 
Impetus point for all schedules for tests, 
specification outlines and assembly designs. 

Data were available March 3, 1942, and 16 
days later the final design was selected from 
the group of ’chutes submitted. But by this 
time the silk sewing thread which had been 
used in all tests became so critical that a 
substitute, nylon, had to be tested, and re¬ 
sults were satisfactory. 

Following the designing and development 
work, the Wright Co. began producing 
parachutes and ranked with the Nation’s 
leaders In all this war project. Of the 446,- 
022 parachutes produced, 78.741 were frag¬ 
mentation bomb ’chutes: 230,589 aerial de¬ 
livery: 136,692 flare. Also manufactured by 
the workers who came from the central 
Massachusetts towns were 12,997 tow targets. 
Two hundred and twenty-four carloads, or 
6.698,187 pounds, of parachutes left the West 
Warren plant during the war days. 


General Romulo Given Well-Deserved 
Honor—Rollins College Confers Upon 
Him Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Literature 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day coinciding with the anniversary of 
the liberation of Manila by the Ameri¬ 
can forces. Rollins College of Winter 
Park, Fla., a 61-year-old American insti¬ 
tution of learning, honored our colleague. 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines, by con¬ 
ferring upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of literature. Rollins College 
has in the past honored other distin¬ 
guished personalities such as President 
Truman with honorary degrees, and I 
am happy to note that it has seen fit 
to confer the same distinction on a 
Filipino who is a worthy spokesman 
of his people in this Congress and in the 
United States. The President of Rol¬ 
lins College is Dr. Hamilton Holt, one 
of America’s greatest liberals, who was 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s chief advisers 
during the drafting of the Versailles 
Treaty and is revered in America as one 
of its foremost thinkers and educators. 

Dr. Holt was present during the de¬ 
liberations of the United Nations Con¬ 
ference in San Francisco last spring. 
It was there that he saw and heard 
General Romuio participate in the dis¬ 
cussions of the committees and in the 
plenary sessions of the conference. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I am inserting the citation 
which he read when he conferred the 
degree of doctor of literature on General 


Romulo and the speech which was de¬ 
livered on that occasion by the general: 

Carlos P. Romulo, educator, editor, au¬ 
thor, playwright, lecturer, soldier, patriot, 
I heard you at San Francisco last spring speak 
with unmatched eloquence for the 600,000,000 
Inarticulate and dependent peoples of the 
world. I saw you, who acquired your un¬ 
derstanding of Americanism through educa¬ 
tion rather than through Inheritance, stand 
before the delegates of 60 sovereign nations 
a«! the chief champion of liberty and free¬ 
dom of the world. I witnessed your states¬ 
manship force Into the final draft of the 
Charter the adoption of the statement “that 
the backward peoples of the world “hold os a 
sacred trust of civilization,” had the right 
to aspire to full “independence.” while the 
American delegation (shades of the signers 
of the American Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence) went slavishly along with the empires 
on this issue until you turned the tide. You 
emerged from the conference with a moral 
grandeur which your Imperialist opponents 
could not fall to recognize. 

Since then I have read your three epochal 
books. In them you have made both east 
and west meet, which the poet says “never 
the twain” shall do. And today you are still 
fighting the good fight and keeping the faith 
for the rights of man In general and the in¬ 
dependence of your country in particular. 
Just as our founding fathers did in this coun¬ 
try before 1776. And it is significant that 
they were young men like you. 

Woodrow Wilson has said that the surest 
way to exert the maximum of influence on 
one’s day and generation is to master the 
written and spoken word and champion lib¬ 
eral ideas. Thus, General Romulo, because 
you have so nobly fought for the freedom of 
the Philippines and because, by voice and 
pen, you have constantly fought for the 
liberty of mankind, Rollins College confers 
upon you the degree of doctor of literature, 
and admits you to all its rights and privileges. 

General Romulo delivered the follow¬ 
ing address at the ceremony: 

A NATION IS BORN 

Thankful am I Indeed for the privilege of 
being with you today, thankful lor this recog¬ 
nition that Is not for me but for the Filipino 
people, who live on the other side of the world 
in a land very like your own beautiful Florida. 
On July 4 of this year our people will become 
independent. President 'Truman, In his re¬ 
cent message to Congress, said: “We have 
already determined that the Philippine Is¬ 
lands are to be independent on July 4. 1946.” 

On your own Independence Day, therefore, 
we will install with ceremony and prayer a 
new member in the Armament of nations— 
the Republic of the Philippines. It will be 
a small, dim star In the beginning, for It 
moved Into its predestined orbit during the 
darkest eclipse of reason the world has ever 
known. It came to birth during the world’s 
desperation. It has been nurtured In dark¬ 
ness. But the time will come when It will 
shine mure brightly because of that dark 
origin. For no nation in the world’s history 
was born in so much travail and bloodshed, 
and with so many tears. 

You Americans have shared in that blood¬ 
shed and travail, and you know that the 
Philippines has earned the right to stand 
alone and free. That is why President Tru¬ 
man repeated America’s determination in his 
message to Congress. It Is your reassurance 
of a pledge made long ago, a pledge that is to 
be redeemed this year on your Independence 
Day—which shall henceforth also be ours 
forever. 

You who were born in America, whose year 
of freedom—1776—precedes ours by almost 
two centuries, you can perhaps have no con¬ 
cept of what this right means for the Filipino 
soul. That Is what I want to unfold for you 
today. 
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History, to be exact, must ever be written 
from two angles: 

First, from the point of view of those who 
are submerged. 

Second, from the point of view of those who 
are on top. 

We have seen, within the past year, the 
overwhelming defeat of a gang of aggressors 
who wanted to be on top. Over that victory 
we have seen superimposed the victory of a 
submerged people who have won their free¬ 
dom. For the first time in history, a great 
sovereign power, flushed with victory, is vol¬ 
untarily relinquishing its rule over a subject 
nation. 

This Is history written in a new language, 
written by those on top from the point of 
view of those undei the wheel. This is an 
object lesson, not for Filipinos and Ameri¬ 
cans alone, but for all the world. To us, it 
is the culmination of a struggle that lasted 
for centuries and often seemed hopeless. 

The struggle began 425 years ago. In the 
year 1521 Ferdinand Magellan discovered and 
claimed our islands in the name of the Span¬ 
ish King. He was killed by a Filipino—the 
first native protestant against imperialism. 
From the beginning, the Filipino, like the 
American 255 years later, had no use for 
kings. He was a peaceful Malayan tiller of 
the soil, but he was ready then as now to 
fight for his land. 

But the first siege of the Philippines was 
won—won by the Christian cross. Muskets 
and cutlasses had failed, but the priests of 
Spain, who followed the soldiery, had suc¬ 
ceeded ir winning the Filipinos and in Chris¬ 
tianizing them for all time. What they won, 
however, was an allegiance to the rule of Ood. 
not to the rule of Spain. It was good will, 
not force, that won our hearts. The Chris¬ 
tian faith we embraced with joy. The Span¬ 
ish rule we hated with an undying ferocity. 
We fought Spain for more than three cen¬ 
turies. There was a revolt a year in the 
Philippines under Spanish rule. At last, as 
the nineteenth century came to a close, our 
victory had become certain. 

At that moment, on May 1. 1898, Admiral 
Dewey brought your proud American ships 
into Manila Bay. The siege of Manila was 
on. and it broke Spain's dying grip' on the 
Philippines. This was the beginning of a 
new era for fis, and for all subject peoples 
everywhere. For America, too, won us more 
by good will than by force. America, too, 
brought us a faith—a political faith that 
matched the religious faith which was our 
heritage from Spain. 

We rejoiced in that American victory over 
Spain. Wc saw in it the harbinger of free¬ 
dom—freedom after 377 years of alien rule, 
freedom for the first time since Magellan’s 
blood stained our earth and made it Spanish. 

But a nation does not earn its freedom 
BO easily. The struggle was not yet ended. 
Spain ceded her rights In the Philippines 
to the United States, and we were, we felt, 
a nation betrayed. The battle had indeed 
been won, and Filipino blood had been shed 
to win it. But the victory was not ours. 
We had planned our republic. We had writ¬ 
ten our constitution, taking for its model 
the American Constitution. But the re¬ 
public remained only a dream, and the 
constitution only an exercise in statecraft. 

And so the fight for freedom—the Philip¬ 
pine Insurrection—flared again. It was put 
down, more by American good will and 
friendship than by American force, bloody 
though the fighting was. And when it 
ended, we still fought on, no longer with 
guns but with ideas, no longer on battle¬ 
fields but in America’s own halls of state, 
and the fight was called the struggle for 
independence. 

And the strength of our fight, and the 
wonder, was that it was the American fight. 
We dared face America on her own terms, 
for that was the American way. We learned 
that we could carry the fight into the very 
heart of America, into Washington, under 


the Capitol dome, onto the very floor of 
Congress. Our Manuel L. Quezon could 
battle there with his brilliant strategy of 
words. Our Sergio Osmefia. in Manila, could 
wage the war with all the force of the 
human heart, the human mind, the light of 
reason, the faith of Christianity, the rights 
of man. This was our ammunition. It was 
handed to us by America, in the American 
words written in the American schoolbooks 
and burnt Into the hearts of the Filipino 
children. For America had declared that 
every Filipino child must have the right to 
learn, must share In the privilege which had 
been limited, before America came, only to 
the children of the rich. 

These were the American words that were 
our ammunition: *‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident • • • that all men 

are created equal • • * that they are 

endowed with certain inalienable rights 
• that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness." 

Here was our gift from America—a crys¬ 
tallized faith in government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. America has 
given us much in a material way. But noth¬ 
ing in her power to give is more precious 
than these American words. 

For them, and with them, we battled for 
our right to be free. How did America meet 
our warriors? They were not forced to 
languish in prison. They were heard with 
respect. They were treated with honor. 
They were given an answer to their demands, 
and this was America’s answer: 

The Filipino must earn, as the American 
earned, his right to be free. He must earn 
it by showing his worth as a man capable 
of governing himself and guiding the destiny 
of his nation. And America would show him 
how that could be done. 

In less than 50 years it has come about. In 
the first 10 years, the Philippine Assem¬ 
bly was created as a proving ground for 
the future Filipino leaders. Ten years more, 
and the Jones Act was passed in Wash¬ 
ington, promising Independence at some 
future date. Two decades later, the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act set a definite date for freedom 
and established us in our CJommonwealth 
Government, Another decade and on July 4, 
1946, the redemption of the pledge made by 
America. 

That is the record and how it happened. 
But the real Importance lies not in the how 
of it. but in the why of it. Why did it 
happen this way? The answer is the sim¬ 
plest, the most effective, known to man. It 
was good will. 

The Americans had recognized in the Fili¬ 
pinos a Christian people fighting to be free, 
so eager for the advantages of democracy 
that they not only accepted these advantages 
but were ready to fight to preserve them. 
And the Filipino in turn recognized In 
America the Idealism toward which he had 
been groping through the long centuries, and 
he took democracy for his own. When he 
protested, when he carried on his fight, it 
wa.s not against America, but for America, 
because he was upholding the America that 
detested colonialism and believed that all 
men should be free and equal. 

Ah. there were attempts to divide. In the 
lands of Imperialism, this good will between 
American and Filipino was looked upon with 
suspicion. Here, indeed, were dangerous 
thoughts. And even at home imperialism 
lurked in the hearts of some men who out¬ 
wardly pretended to democracy. All the old 
Imperialist tricks were used, but they did 
not divide us. They were tried in the be¬ 
ginning and they failed. They were still 
being tried at the very hour of Manila’s lib¬ 
eration; they are being tried today, but still 
they fall. 

’They fall because the strongest bond be¬ 
tween men is their mutual respect for free¬ 
dom, and this has held the Philippines to 
America and America to the Philippines. 


They fall because we have believed in 
America's promise. And we have believed 
in the promise because we believe in America. 

America is still young as a Nation. Amer¬ 
ica has a history, but no mythology. We. on 
the other hand, have been nourished on 
myths as are the old European countries. 
Early England had its magical, chivalrous 
hero, the good King Arthur. Germany had 
Its King Barbarossa, the good ruler with the 
red beard, who slept enchanted in a cave. 
And wc in the Philippinct. had our own leg¬ 
endary King Bernardo who had lain hun¬ 
dreds of years imprisoned in a cave on Luzon 
and who would some day awake to stride 
gigantically across the land and set us free. 

America taught us that only men. not 
myths, can set a people free. She taught us 
this in terms of her own history, and she 
pictured for us her own shrines—Concord. 
Lexington, Gettysburg, Shiloh—^shrines 
where men had died in their struggle to set 
their brothers free. 

Those were America’s legends, but they 
were real—made real by the name.s of men 
whose voices are still heard in America. They 
had spoken out for freedom in 1776, 1812, 
1863, and their voices are still clear and 
sharp. We heard them as this century began, 
spoken by American teachers In the new 
American schools in our country, and we 
made these men our leaders, their words c ur 
laws. We set them beside our own heroc.<^ 
in our hearts; wc hung their pictures on our 
walls—your Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln beside our Rizal and Bonifacio and 
Mabini. The youngest schoolboy in the 
Philippines glowed over Concord and the 
Alamo and Gettysburg, and enshrined them 
beside our own shrines where men had died 
rather than submit to foreign power—Bal in- 
tawak, Znpote, Tirad Pass. In Filipino hearts 
all these, from Lexington tc.> Tirad Pass, are 
sacred milestones along the road to democ¬ 
racy, and it was because ol our love fc^r them 
that we joined you in adding these newest 
names: Leyte, Bataan, Corregidor. Wc know 
how deeply these Filipino place names arc set 
now in your own American hearts. They 
were strange to you once, as your shrines 
were to us, but now they are ours together. 

All this has been brought about within the 
twentieth century, which is not hair over— 
within my own lifetime—within the lifetime 
of the majority of men alive today. It has 
been the product of a simple plan set up, 
directed, watched over by America: 

First, the promise of freedom, with the 
warning that It must be worked for, appre¬ 
ciated, deserved. 

Second, the preparation for self-rule, with 
the sovereign nation showing how it could 
be done, but not interfering. 

Third, the setting of a specific date for 
Independence, 

And last, the redemption of the pledge, the 
granting of the rights of equality, the taking 
of our place amid the ranks of free men. 

This was the way showui by America in the 
Philippines. There is no simpler way. It 
shines bright as a highway through the stars 
pointing east. Set along this path arc tho 
milestones like gleaming .stars—Bataan is 
blazing there, and Corregidor, and all the 
places where Filipinos and Americans lived 
together and thought well of one another, 
and shed blood and tears together. To¬ 
gether wc have proven that this is the only 
road to perpetual peace between men of two 
races and two worlds. 

But before world peace can be assured, that 
highway must stretch around the world. 

It can be built. We made it—11,000 miles 
of it—in less than 60 years. We had little to 
build on in the beginning, only resentment 
and suspicion and the ccnturies-old antago¬ 
nism between Oriental and Occidental. We 
built it slowly. We paved it, step by step, 
with simple acts of human good will and 
understanding, with the sharing of books, 
music, common prayer, racial understanding. 
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good will toward all men, respect for all 
women, care and food and protection for all 
children, small gestures of courtesy, gallan¬ 
try in action. This is the mosaic of little 
pieces with which we have paved our shining 
highway. It may yet serve to divert the 
armed forces of the world from their endless 
marchings. It may serve to lead all mankind 
to the dream of human brotherhood that 
Christ foretold. 

I say that the highway leads 11,000 miles 
we.stwurd, to the Far East, and that its ter¬ 
minus is Manila. But that is not its end. It 
is no more than the beginning. 

Look'to the Orient now. for the fruition of 
the dream is there already, and Asiatic eyes 
are on it with admiration and longing. 
Troubled and stirred of blood, the ancient 
Orient is roused as never before. It may well 
come about that the traditional distrust of 
the Orient toward the white world—because 
of the white world’s imperialistic rule 
through the centuries—will at last be 
stemmed, that the distrust may die under 
the new supremacy of simple good will. 
Java trembles on the brink of promised free¬ 
dom. and what other country will next force 
its fearful way toward the edge of liberty? 
“F’recdom was promised the Philippines,” 
they say “Freedom will be given the Philip¬ 
pines. Why not to us?" 

This most potent of revolutionary doc¬ 
trines—the recognition of human dignity— 
has been America’s gift to the Par East. 
This most explosive of ideas—that, no matter 
wdiat their color or creed, human beings have 
a rli^ht to know themselves as men and not 
ns a subhuman species set on earth to serve 
the ease, comfort, or delight of men of an¬ 
other nice—this is America’s miracle. Be¬ 
cause these forces have worked In the Philip¬ 
pines, we share a mighty victory. 

And perhaps it is the greatest of all the 
victories won in the w'ar that has now ended. 
Unless all nations mark the importance of 
this triumph, it may well be the last victory 
on this earth. For this is the victory over 
greed, over exploitation, over the feeling of 
superiority that hna wrought so much evil 
on men. 

Unless this victory is marked well and 
honored, unless it is permitted to spread 
over ihh world, all men will live In fear of 
the ncx» and final war, the atomic war. 
Greed and arrogance will find little use for 
their talents then. Superiority, fancied or 
real, will be of little value to those who may 
survive. 

There need not be another slaughter of the 
Innocents along with the guilty arrogant. 
There is a way out. We found that way. wo 
Americans and Filipinos, in the Philippines. 
“One way there i.s, and there is no other— 
There can be no peace till you call me 
Brother." 

Imperialism called us hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

Democracy called us brothers. 

As brothers, we fought with you to hold 
the Philippines and to shatter the evil am¬ 
bitions of an aggressive foe. 

Now we In the Philippines shall begin the 
new struggle, the struggle to survive. We 
start afresh. We shall be free for the first 
time in 400 years. We shall be free, and 
very poor, and very proud. 

Our past is our pride. It has been harsh 
and poor and filled with the struggle to break 
free, but it held for us always the gleaming 
promise for the future. We dreamed in the 
past that its very darkness would insure 
the brightness of the future, but now we 
know that cannot be. The future also re¬ 
mains to be paid for, as nearly all that we 
built and planted has been wiped away by 
war. The Filipinos must fight now to pay 
for their future before they can live In it 
economically free. 

But we are rich In spirit. We can stand 
as freemen in the midst of postwar devasta¬ 


tion. Though our economic fabric may be 
unraveled to its outer fringe, we are ready 
to suffer, and suffer again, for the privilege 
of calling ourselves citizens of the free sover¬ 
eign Republic of the Philippines. We have 
been through fire, and we have stood the 
test, and that is part of our inheritance from 
the war. We cannot, indeed, suffer more 
under Independence than we have suffered 
in the war. We cannot sacrifice more toward 
our future freedom than we have already 
sacrificed in the past 4 years. 

Spiritually wo arc ready. By the siege of 
Manila in 1898. by the siege of Manila in 1045, 
by other sacrifices heartbreaking to us, we 
have been prepared. By the Spanish cen¬ 
turies that seemed like aeons we have been 
prepared. By the Japanese years that 
seemed like centuries we have been prepared. 
We have learned that suffering can be en¬ 
dured if one has faith In the future. 

Economically we are ready. We are poor 
but we know that America will not abandon 
us. Just as we did not abandon America, 
when we poured our safety, our hard-earned 
advantages, our very lives, into the crucible 
of our common destiny. 

Physical protection wo know will be ours, 
for American and Filipino power will be one 
in the Pacific, and our old dread of Japan is 
removed forever. 

A new nation is about to be born, and It 
shall be born in poverty. But it will possess 
the spiritual riches of many centuries and 
of two worlds. Every man. white or brown, 
who died in this war, has made his contribu¬ 
tion to this spiritual wealth. Every man 
who died has served to lift a little higher the 
face of the common man from the mud of 
degradation. This we have learned through 
suffering and this we shall treasure forever. 

We have learned the schoolbook wisdom 
that partakes of the eternal wisdom—the 
practical common sense that underlies simple 
friendship and respect for all men. And 
there is no more vital part of our heritage 
than this. 

We know now the greatest truth of all: 
that freedom can never be given. It must 
be earned. This is part of our equipment 
and our heritage. 

The new Filipino Nation, to be born on 
July 4. 1946, salutes nil America as its sponsor 
and its friend. All Americans, we know, will 
wish us well. 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, when she came to the State to deliver 
Lincoln Day addresses at Johnson City 
and Nashville, our distinguished col¬ 
league from Connecticut, Hon. Clare 
Boothe Luce, by her charm, graciousness, 
accomplishments, and demonstrated ca¬ 
pacity to understand and forcefully 
enunciate our national problems, foreign 
and domestic, won the hearts of Tennes¬ 
seans; and, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to present the able and 
inspiring address which she delivered in 
my home town of Johnson City. February 
11, at a Lincoln Day dinner held under 
the auspices of the Republican Executive 


Committee of the First Tennessee Dis¬ 
trict. 

I am most happy to be bore, and grateful 
for your cordial reception to me as a Repub¬ 
lican woman and legislator. 

Perhaps my greatest pleasure in being with 
you is to meet with the friends of my gener¬ 
ous and most able colleague. Representative 
Carroll Reece, your national committeeman 
and a lending statesman of our Nation—as 
you would all know, if you could see as I do, 
In what high esteem he is held by all his 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. And 
It is heartening, too, to be in a Republican 
stronghold of the South, which gave 80 per 
cent of its vote to the Republican ticket in 
the last election. That proves, you know, you 
are a free people—free as in the days when 
John Sevier, who became first Governor, 
marched in to make you free in the war of 
the Revolution. 'Tlieodore Roosevelt, in The 
Winning of the West credited this vicinity 
with having the first free government west 
of the Alleghanles—old Watauga settlement. 

It is to that spirit among you, I address 
myself tonight—first as an American and 
only secondly ns a Republican. 

We are come together here today to cele¬ 
brate the birthday of our greatest living 
American. Abraham Lincoln. I said "living’’ 
because everything Is mere matter, dead or 
dying, which cannot survive its physical self, 
in endless resurrection. The oratorical re¬ 
vival of Abraham Lincoln, on these stated 
birthday festivals, is a common and happy 
phenomenon of American political life. But 
no ordinary phenomenon is the way his 
spirit really walks through all the land, and 
intimately comands every mind and heart 
in the civilized world. In times of great 
trouble and conflict. In times such as these, 
when brother is locked In mortal combat with 
brother, seeking to slay him, to starve or tor¬ 
ture him into submission, to poison him with 
soft words, or paralyze him with :al8e prom¬ 
ises, all in order to prepare his limbs for the 
fetters of slavery—in such days Abraham 
Lincoln alone seems to be a wholly live man, 
with a shining face and loud ringing words 
on his IJps, And many, who walk among us 
today In positions of power and authority, 
mumbling their dreary political inanities, 
seem to be the dead men. 

What did Abraham Lincoln mean? What 
did he stand for? What was the essence of 
his belief? When we know that, we will 
know the secret of his triumphant resurrec¬ 
tion. 

Above all, I think. Abraham Lincoln be¬ 
lieved In the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God. From this fundamental 
credo all his articles of political faith most 
naturally and nobly derived. A man who 
held such a belief never talked In terms of 
"Negro rights" against “white rights" or 
“southern rights" against "northern rights," 
the rights of the property holder against those 
of the property less, or even the rights of 
nation against nation. His credo led with 
inexorable logic to the conclusion that there 
are no rights but human rights and that all 
human rights derive from man’s membership 
In the human family, each member of which 
is a creature of God, regardlei's of birth, color, 
race, nationality, or political condition. 
Other reasonable corollaries of such a belief 
were that right makes might; that the con¬ 
queror must ever treat the vanquished with 
malice toward none and charity toward all; 
and that as no man would be a slave, so none 
should seek to be a master. Lincoln believed 
that in the practice of a political fraternity, 
based on a profoundly religious conception, 
lay the genius, the strength, and the glory of 
American democracy. And Lincoln knew 
that for Americans to betray this conception 
of democracy at home, or in our dealings with 
other nations, would mean in the end the 
betrayal of America Itself and of the whole 
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world. For then, ai now, the America which 
Btood for this conception was ‘*the last heat 
hope of man** on earth. 

So Abraham Lincoln knew that while peace 
la ever more to be loved and striven for than 
war. an evil peace Is not to be preferred to a 
good war. Ho fought a good war to estab¬ 
lish the truth of the dignity and equality of 
every individual, rather than accept a bad 
peace which would compromise that truth. 

In 1918, and again In 1941, this Nation 
made the Lincolnian decision. *rhi8 time the 
masters and tyrants who would enslave their 
brothers were Germans and Japanese and 
their cohorts. And once again we Americans 
and our great allies vanquished these tyrants. 
Once again the tree of liberty was watered 
with the blood of heroic freemen. 

No nation. Lincoln said, can long endure 
half slave and half free. Do we deny today 
that this “one world” cannot long endure 
half slave and half free? The drama has 
widened in scope. The players are numbered 
by the hundreds of millions Instead of mil¬ 
lions. But the proposition which was true 
in the days of flintlock and cannon is no 
less true in the age of rocket plane and 
atomic bomb. These weapons merely em¬ 
phasize the fact that our peril is greater if wo 
do not accept it. 

Let us face this fact, too. Abraham Lin¬ 
coln did not come to his profound belief in 
the dignity of the individual man and the 
nature of his rights by consulting Gallup 
polls of Drew Pearson's column, or even the 
shrewdest statesmen of his own or other 
nations. He tells us himself that he came 
to it on his knees: he got it from God. It 
Is one of the tragic paradoxes of divine Jus¬ 
tice that those who will not get their polit¬ 
ical direction on their knees from this Su¬ 
preme Authority are in the end driven to 
their knees to get It from a tyrant. With 
this difference: God lets us rise from our 
knees to walk like free men. We stay on our 
knees for the tyrant. 

It Lb in the light, tonight, of these cardinal 
beliefs of Abraham Lincoln which all Amer¬ 
icans share, that I wish to consider the con¬ 
duct of America’s foreign policy since the 
days of Tehran and Yalta. 

There are very few Americans who, when 
the facts are presented to them, do not know 
the difference between right and wrong even 
In so-called foreign questions. Every Amer¬ 
ican knew, regardless of what he thought his 
Nation ought to do about it, that Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews was wrong. He knew 
that the Fascist suppression of all minority 
rights, and expressed opposition to that sup¬ 
pression was wrong. He knew that Japan's 
attempt to dismember China was wrong, and 
that the rape of Nanking was wrong. And 
there is not an American today who does not 
know that a political system, like the Soviet 
system, which keeps 18,000,000 people out of 
180,000.000 in concentration, and farced labor 
camps is wrong, however, much apologists for 
that system may seek to justify it in terms 
of the well-being and comfort of those for¬ 
tunate enough to stay outside of those camps. 
Now it may well be that the Soviet system of 
secret police, and firing squads, and the 
obliteration of all minority expression with 
propaganda or bullets, may one day produce 
a free and prosperous society. All things 
are possible to the hearts and minds of 
man, for they are always capable of trans¬ 
figuration. So we may yet see Russia gather 
the figs of liberty from the thorns of oppres¬ 
sion. But the present is what it is. Today’s 
crop of evil cannot be justified by the hope 
of tomorrow’s good harvest. 

1 mention Russia's teeming concentra¬ 
tion camps, and multitudinous slave labor 
gaxigs. whether native or imported from con¬ 
quered countries, as they are today, with the 
acquiescence of our State Department, be¬ 
cause this day is sacred to the memory of a 
man who condemned slavery everywhere. 
Perhaps some will feel that to condemn these 


wicked fruits of the Soviet system is to 
prejudice the great goal of international 
cooperation. My retort to that Is the retort 
of Lincoln. “You will never get me to sup¬ 
port measures which 1 believe to be wrong, 
although by so doing 1 may accomplish that 
which I believe to be right.” 

And yet—you will ask at once, should not 
the Soviet Government enjoy the same right 
of sovereignty over their internal affairs that 
we enjoy and must always demand for our¬ 
selves? They should decidedly. But this 
political fact of sovereignty over their Inter¬ 
nal affairs in no wise alters the moral facts. 
Wherever our Government and our State De¬ 
partment give aid and comfort to Russian 
policies or propaganda which seek to extend, 
and solidify the area of concentration camps, 
and to acquire from other nations human 
fodder for them, we are abetting the cause of 
tryranny and betraying the cause of liberty 
for all mankind. I cannot speak more 
plainly, for if I could I would do so. Nor 
do I exempt from censure our administra¬ 
tion’s acquiescence in the Imperallstlc co¬ 
lonial policies of the Dutch and British and 
French in Indonesia, where hundreds of na¬ 
tives have been slaughtered for the crime of 
seeking the freedom promised them by the 
Atlantic Charter. 

It is the plain truth to charge that this 
administration has abetted the cause of 
tyranny in many areas through the world, 
ever since the days of Tehran, and betrayed 
In so doing a democratic faith which was 
rooted in a Lincolnian hatred of slavery. 

In 1914. the conscience of the whole civi¬ 
lized world was outraged when Kaiser Bill 
referred to his agreement with little Bel¬ 
gium as a “scrap of paper.” What shall we 
say today of the Atlantic Charter? This 
document guaranteed to martyred Poland, 
no less than every nation in the world, the 
right to determine Its own government by 
free democratic processes. Is that an hon¬ 
ored document, or isn't it also just a scrap of 
paper now? Ask Latvians. Esthonlans, Lith¬ 
uanians, Hungarians. Austrians, and almost 
any Central European. Ask the Yugoslavs 
who are alive to answer, or do not fear to 
answer. The total is staggering of European 
and Asiatic peoples who fought in this war 
on our side. They fought valiantly in the 
open or hunted like beasts in the under¬ 
grounds, because they believed the promises 
given them by a democratic American admin¬ 
istration that if they did so they would win 
the chance to have an American type econo¬ 
my, an American typo of representative sys¬ 
tem. an American kind of freedom. With¬ 
out them we might not have won the war. 
What do they think of American honor now? 

I ask you, in the name ol Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, why since Tehran has all this been so? 
Why, why, do millions of Innocent men, 
women, and children—the starving, hunted, 
persecuted. Siberia-bound men, women, and 
children of our allies, no less than the van¬ 
quished ones—think that “malice toward 
none and charity towards all” is an American 
idea that was buried with Abraham Lincoln? 

What is the explanation? We must seek 
it in our own hearts, no less than in the 
hearts of our leaders. For the slow and bit¬ 
ter betrayal of our noblest American prin¬ 
ciples in the conduct of our foreign affairs 
since the days of Yalta and Tehran is a 
matter for which we may quite suddenly and 
terribly be called to account in an atomic age. 

Three explanations suggest themselves: 
The first is the kindest and the most un¬ 
likely: The Democratic administratior which 
has conducted our foreign policy for 13 
long years may no longer know the differ¬ 
ence between right and wrong. They may 
have grown hopelessly wedded, through long 
days in power, to the fashionable thesis that 
man is altogether an economic animal and 
not a moral one. Such a belief goes hand 
In hand with the thesis that the end always 
Justifies any means, and that the sole end 
of men and nations Is material security. 


Such men will be forever asking. Will this 
or that policy protect our physical shores. 
Increase our trade, maintain our position 
as the world’s leading power? Such men 
will never inquire how these policies will 
affect the liberties of men everywhere, or if 
they will increase liberty at home or abroad. 
Such men will not know—or care—that it 
was wrong to make the promises we did in 
the Atlantic Charter, and then to break 
them Such men will not know—or care— 
that it was wrong to accede to the dismem¬ 
berment of Poland when we promised we 
would not; to fall to carry out our guaranties 
of free elections in Europe; to fail to resist 
with every diplomatic means at our disposal 
what Is happening in Indonesia. Above all 
they will not know—or care—that it is wrong 
to allow the innocent nationals of many 
European countries to be shot, imprisoned, 
or sent into slavery in vast numbers. 

I know ns you do. that there are men 
in this administration who are so blinded 
by that vengeance which properly belongs 
to the Lord that they cannot see through 
the red curtain of their hate that it it wrong 
for this Nation to adopt economic policies 
In Germany which will result in the whole¬ 
sale starvation of children and pregnant 
women; policies which, if they are not 
changed, will in the end turn all of Europe 
Into a pestilential poorhouse. That some 
members of this administration and the 
previous one may have lost their moral 
sense so that they do not know right from 
wrong, charity from hate, freedom froL.-* slav¬ 
ery, truth from lies, a Christian conscience 
from a barbarian one, is, as i say, possible. 
But It Is not likely. For all Americans, who 
are not totalltarians in disguise, have too 
long lived in the climate of freedom to be 
easily deceived on such matters. Their fore¬ 
fathers and sons, who died in many wars 
that it should be preserved, have left them 
a most intrusive legacy of liberty. 

There is a second explanation: The men 
who conduct our foreign policy may know 
the difference between right and wrong, but 
may wish to avoid contemplating it because 
to contemplate the growing wrongs in the 
world is too painful to the American mind, 
which is noturally optimistic, naturally in¬ 
clined to see the best in everything, nat¬ 
urally Indulgent to the ways of others. We 
are, perhaps, no longer a Nation of Pollv- 
annos. but like Little Orphan Annies, it takes 
an awful lot to disillusion us. 

I sometimes think that our present policy 
might be called the “three monkeys pol¬ 
icy”: “See no evil, hear no evil, say no 
evil.” But, the oceans have been breached 
at last. And troubled Europe and Asia, once 
BO remote, are on our very threshold. This 
Is the age of rocket bomb, atomic bomb, 
radio and radar which reaches to the moon. 
This is one world, and Europe and Asia are 
In it, and there is evil there, such os we have 
never known here, or had to deal with be¬ 
fore. If evil is to be vanquished, it mu.st 
be understood. It must be seen and heard, 
and hard and true things must be said of it, 
that It may be shamed, which, by Gods 
mercy, it often surprisingly Is. We must 
be encouraged to face it in order that we 
may resist it. and diminish It. before it 
thrives and grows beyond our strength to 
resist or diminish. 

So there are two possibilities W'hlch might 
explain the wavering and pusillanimous con¬ 
duct of our foreign affairs by New Deal 
statesmen, (a) that they have not known, 
since Tehran, the difference between right 
or wrong, and (b) that like the three opti¬ 
mistic monkeys, they have Ignored the 
moral obligation placed on man, to look 
right and wrong squarely in the face and 
choose between them. 

But there is a third and, I believe, sounder 
reason, why many of the men of this ad¬ 
ministration have all but Tailed the cause 
of International justice to which the At¬ 
lantic Charter, no lesc than the blood of our 
sons, have pledged us. 
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The answer Is fear: Pear for their political 
fortunes and their offices. 

We hear these men tell us that the world is 
wearied of war, wearied to a point of despair, 
80 that every appeasement of thelr’g is Justi¬ 
fied as a charitable act which spares the world 
even the shadow of . shudder about further 
bloodshed. Is it not then remarkable that in 
Europe and Asia today many men who have 
already endured long terrible years of fighting 
and bombardment and pestilence and famine, 
are still not too wearied to risk torture and 
exile and slavery, and still seek arms to de¬ 
fend their political convictions? Does this 
not suggest that the question of liberty in 
Europe is still not settled? Certainly Amer¬ 
icans are wearied of the war and want peace; 
want their men home; want to disarm; want 
to get on with their American lives and liv¬ 
ings. And this weariness is certainly some¬ 
thing of which even the most fearless states¬ 
men today must take cognizance. But this is 
not altogether the reason why these New Deal 
statesmen gloss over every European and 
Asiatic incident which might agitate our war 
weary nerves. The reason is that they dare 
not tell the American people the plain truths 
and the solid facts of the European and Asi¬ 
atic situations that have developed as a re¬ 
sult of Tehran, Yalta, London, and Potsdam. 
They dare not tell us the commitments that 
were overtly or secretly made in moments of 
war’s extremities by a mortally ill President, 
and perhaps mortally scared State Depart¬ 
ment advisers. Some of these commitments 
were bad, and ought to be reviewed by the 
whole American people before they are ful¬ 
filled. Some of them are good, but cannot 
be fulfilled without a realistic and idealistic 
explanation of why they must be fulfilled, 
even at the further sacrifice of our national 
wealth and individual comforts. 

The man in the White House today, and 
the men who run our State Department, 
have inherited from a former administration 
and furthered a policy full of commitments 
BO complex, so oblique, so secret, so confused, 
so personal, and whimsical that it would 
take a political genius to unravel it alone. 
But perhaps if it were laid before all the 
people, perhaps p of us together could un¬ 
ravel it. Perhaps all of us together, if we 
were inspired anew with the principles of 
Lincoln, would see the gigantic rehabilita¬ 
tion program through, to which we have been 
committed. But some cowardly men now in 
office fear that we shall rebel as a nation if 
asked to assume it. And, oh, how they fear 
our wrath when we discover all that has been 
done, or left undone, to make a peace in 
Europe. So, unable to confess the failure of 
a previous administration, with whose pres¬ 
tige their own is politically linked for better 
or worse, most Democratic leaders today, in 
House and Senate and in State Department, 
have been forced to adopt appeasement as 
their policy—appeasement of nations that 
they fear to speak up to, or back to, lest 
secret agreements, or agreements that now 
seem to betray the common man of Europe 
and Asia, be angrily revealed, and the revela¬ 
tion blast them all out of office; appease¬ 
ment of the electorate, that is naturally de¬ 
manding the reward that a previous admin¬ 
istration promised so lavishly out of this 
war—an immediate, long, happy democratic 
peace in the world. Dare these men who 
served that administration and also serve 
this one admit that this peace has already 
been frittered away bit by bit? They do not. 
The old New Deal curse now falls upon far 
less inspired and adroit successors. They are 
doomed still to please everybody every Mon¬ 
day morning—and to piomise endlessly what 
no man alive can ever deliver: A painlessly 
achieved Utopia come next election day. 
And in one matter they are wise—they are 
wise enough to know that even though they 
told the truth, while It might save the peo¬ 
ple, but It would not save them. For when 
Americans see that New Deal statesmen 
scuttled the ship of peace they are certainly 


not going to vote for the same men to salvage 
the cargo. 

What is the result of a foreign policy which 
sometimes cannot distinguish between right 
and wrong, which sometimes does not wish 
to see. hear, or speak of evil, and which al¬ 
ways fears to tell the people that evil has 
been done by ourselves, and by others? The 
men in power hope that the result—^the im¬ 
mediate result will be reelection, power, pres¬ 
tige. patronage. Yes, plums for the few to¬ 
day, but what for the many tomorrow? You 
know the answer. It was the same thou¬ 
sands of years ago. it is the same today: a 
time of parlous peace, and dubious pros¬ 
perity. Men will buy, sell, prosper a little, 
marry, build houses, eat. drink, and be 
merry—and then the flood, or the fire, the 
rain of atomic bombs upon our cities, wiping 
out millions. Then, indeed, we may all fall 
on our knees—but too late ever to rise as 
free Americans. 

Will this come to pass? 

I believe that it will not come to pass. 
Because 1 believe that there is no situation in 
Europe or Asia today which is not amenable 
to wise statesmanship. I believe that in the 
crucial years ahead we will choose an ad¬ 
ministration whose policies will conform to 
the principles of Abraham Lincoln. And 
then, and only then, the ways of peace will 
begin to open for all men. 

The way to begin is to elect a Republican 
Congress in 1946, and a Republican adminis¬ 
tration in 1948. And only in this way shall 
we learn the truth about the conduct of our 
foreign policy—the truth that when revealed 
will set us free to work in the cause of 
liberty everywhere. The choice Is the peo¬ 
ples’. It is our Republican task to lay before 
them the nature of the choice. Let us see to 
it. 

And then indeed this Nation, under God, 
will have a new birth of freedom. And gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people will not perish from the earth. 


A Funny Man Reflects 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
the daily newspapers and following the 
comments of columnists, it is interesting 
to find a humorist turned serious, par¬ 
ticularly our old friend McLemore, found 
in his column appearing in the Evening 
Star of December 20 submitted here: 

HEADLINES DISPITTE UNITED STATES CAINS IN WAX 

(By Henry McLemore) 

Sometime, somewhere, somebody is going 
to tell the United States what it won by win¬ 
ning World War II. I average 60 or 60 letters 
a day from people asking me to tell them 
what we gained by. almost overnight, becom¬ 
ing the mightiest power In the world. They 
all get the same answer—^I don't know. 

But, starting with this very paragraph 
which you are reading. I am going to guess 
what the United States achieved by conquer¬ 
ing the Fascist nations. Nothing. I say It 
again, nothing. I am no thinker, but 1 can 
read. Pick up your morning paper and figure 
out for yourself what we have gained. You 
will read headlines like these: 

“FBI Chief Hoover says crime wave to sweep 
country.” 

'‘British Mosquito bombers crush Indo¬ 
nesians.” 

"Hurley says Acheson blocked any chance 
for United States effort in Iran.” 


”No democracy In Yugoslavia, says Tru¬ 
man’s representative, Mark Ethridge.” 

"Britain and United States fight for world 
air lines power." 

That’s enough to give you an idea. Re¬ 
member, this is going on above the crosses of 
the dead. This, mind you, is being done by 
men standing on ground hallowed by men 
who gave their lives. 

I would like to ask Mr. Truman, Mr. Mol¬ 
otov, Mr. Byrnes, and Mr. Bevin if they be¬ 
lieve one single man died in this war to make 
headlines like those. 

I am supposed to be a man who writes on 
little things in a light manner. I do not 
work in the field of heavy thought. But 
there comes a time when even the comedians 
must think of Hamlet, and Pagliacci must 
lay down his drum for Macbeth. There is no 
such thing as watching an American soldier 
die and ever forgetting it. I saw it. I saw 
them bury Americans in many strange 
places. They were all Americans who had 
fought against what they thought wa*: bad. 

It is up to us, the living and unworthy 
Americans, to fight what we think is bad. 

We won't do it, but wouldn’t this be a 
lovely country if we would? 


Curbs on Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include a bril¬ 
liant article entitled ‘‘Curbs on Conscrip¬ 
tion" from today’s New York Times by 
that eminent military expert, Hanson 
W. Baldwin. 

This article which supports the Martin 
resolution to abolish conscription is en¬ 
titled to very careful consideration by 
every peace-loving American. To my 
mind, its reasoning and conclusions are 
unanswerable. 

Curbs on Conscription—Military Analyst 

Favors Martin Measure Urging World 

Accord to Abolish Practice 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The House of Representatives is the set¬ 
ting this week for an age-old dream of man: 
the abolition of conscription. 

Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, minority leader, has sched¬ 
uled hearings before the Military Affairs 
Committee on a resolution that would urge 
the President to support a world-wide agree¬ 
ment to abolish conscription, a step that has 
been officially advocated by Britain. Repre¬ 
sentative Carl Vinson, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, has Intro¬ 
duced a bill to establish a special occupa¬ 
tion force for Germany and Japan to be com¬ 
posed of volunteers. Its avowed objective is 
ending the wartime draft. 

Both measures deal with different aspects 
of the same problem. These aspects are fre¬ 
quently confused and a sharp differentiation 
must be made between the so-called perma¬ 
nent peacetime draft, toward which Repre¬ 
sentative Martin's measure is directed, and 
the continuing wartime draft, which would 
be ended by Mr. Vinson's legislation. 

The wartime draft is scheduled to end May 
15 unless extended by Congress. With Its 
essential nature as a wartime measure there 
can be no quarrel, no matter how much each 
Individual may dislike the principle of com¬ 
pulsion to fight. Continuation of the war- 
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time draft during this postwar period, when 
the Army and Navy have been demobillalng 
but have had to be larger than their eventual 
peacetime slae, was a necesBlty. 

A TROUBLESOME PROBLEM 

Just how long It should be extended has 
been a punling legislative problem. Mr. 
Vinson's desire to substitute a volunteer 
army of occupation for a drafted army is 
sound, but even if sufficient volunteers 
eventually were found, May 16 would be too 
soon to end the wartime draft. 

By autumn the Navy and the Army Air 
Forces expect to have completed demobilisa¬ 
tion and to have established themselves on 
a volunteer basis. By that time. too. the 
Army groimd forces will be largely demo- 
billEed and will have had a thorough chance 
to test the success of the volunteer enlist¬ 
ment drive. 

Until then all the services will continue 
to be In a state of flux, with large personnel 
tum«overs. and the sudden ending of the 
wartime draft In May would greatly compli¬ 
cate major personnel problems. Next fall 
should be the time to end the wartime draft. 
There is a definite reason for extending it to 
that time, but from present indications little 
excuse for extending It beyond then. 

Mr. Martin's measure Is not concerned 
with the date of terminating the wartime 
draft but with the principle of conscription 
itself and. indirectly, with the proposed es¬ 
tablishment of a permanent peacetime draft 
measure In this country. 

The War Department and the President 
have proposed, as a basic part of our postwar 
military policy, the establishment of a per¬ 
manent peacetime universal military train¬ 
ing measure, under which the youths of the 
country would be called up regularly, not 
for service overseas, but for 1 year of training 
in the United States. 

ENCOURAGED BT BRmSK 

As a countermove. Representative Mar¬ 
tin, encouraged by the British proposal for 
an international agieement to end con¬ 
scription, has introduced a resolution that. 
If approved, would put Congress on record 
in support of the international abolition of 
con.scrlptlon. 

Mr. Martin’s resolution ought to be sup- 
portec fully. Though there seems to be 
little chance that Russia would agree to any 
such proposal, the attempt should be made. 
If only to lessen the strain and growing 
tension of the international situation. 
Conscription cannot possibly be Interpreted 
as a constructive measure, philosophically, 
economically, or politically. The only Justi¬ 
fication for It in this country, where its 
peacetime perpetuation would mean a sharp 


break with all American concepts and tradi¬ 
tions, would be the military security of the 
Nation. 

K the United States had a *Tive” land 
frontier with dangerous aggressive nations 
bordering us the proponents of peacetime 
conscription would have a far better case. 
As it Is, our "live** frontiers are in the air 
and at sea, and a mass of semitrained ground 
troops could do little to insure the security 
of those frontiers. Whether a mass army 
will ever again be useful in the atomic age 
no one can say: If war comes again armies, 
navies, and air force, in some form will 
almost certainly be employed, as will also 
rockets and atomic bombs. But the neces¬ 
sity. Indeed, the utility, of the draft in 
training the kind of atomic-age army that 
may be needed is open to serious doubt. 

Moreover, the experience of this war. in¬ 
deed. the experience of all past wars, has 
shown that we can train men far faster after 
an emergency has arisen than we can equip 
them. Industrial mobilization is even more 
difficult than manpower moblllEation, and 
mass production takes longer than mass 
training. 

There is an Important ooubt, therefore, 
whether the permanent peacetime draft can 
be militarily justified for the United States, 
regardless of what other nations do. The 
great expense of any such training program, 
its probable concentration on training large 
numbers of men in methods certain to be 
obsolete before the next war and the result¬ 
ant over-emphasis on the creation of a large, 
semitrained reserve might—and probably 
would—hamper the development of far more 
important security measures, an adequate 
Intelligence system, a comprehensive re¬ 
search program, industrial mobilization, 
finely trained services of professional soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, ready for Instant action 
and cable leaders. 

Moreover, the International argument, 
while it can be overdone, must not be ig¬ 
nored. and it tends to oifer support for Mr. 
Martin’s resolution. Developments since 
the end of the war indicate the unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature of the international situation. 

No realistic American can be willing today 
to rest his country’s security entirely on 
the weak and undeveloped structure of the 
United Nations Organization. We must still 
depend in large measure on national 
strength. However, if UNO is to get a chance 
to broaden and develop, the world atmos¬ 
phere cannot be too harslily militant. 

FINE balance needed 

We have to draw, therefore. In all our mil¬ 
itary policies, a nice balance between the ne¬ 
cessities of national security and our ef¬ 
forts toward international organization. To 

Michael J. Quill 


go to either extreme at this juncture In 
world history would threaten our own se¬ 
curity and defeat our own objectives: the 
creation of a more secure world for all and a 
period of protracted peace. 

Bo far most of the emphasis has been on 
purely national measures of security. No 
disarmament or arms limitations programs 
have beei^ started, and yet until some limi¬ 
tation is put on armaments the militant 
atmosphere of the world—an atmosphere 
inimical to any sort of international growth— 
will continue. 

The UNO has. It is true, authorized the 
creation of an atomic bomb commission, but 
Mr. Martin’s resolution urging the world¬ 
wide abolition of conscription represents the 
first real attempt at limitation of arma¬ 
ments. If Britain, whose strategic position 
Is far less secure than our own, can support 
such a step, we can certainly do so. We do 
not in any sense Imperil our own security 
by supporting It and we help, even though 
the proposal be rejected, to advance the 
cause of International collaboration. 

The Martin resolution deserves enthusiastic 
support. 


Un-Americaii Activities 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I desire to comment upon the 
New York transit strike. 

The transit strike in New York is over, 
but the danger of a complete break-down 
In the future still exists. Just so long as 
we have Communists and Red lovers 
playing Stalin’s game, just so long will 
we have chaos in this country. 

The man who threatened the New York 
transit strike is the type of Communist 
labor leader who would stoop to anything 
to gain his ends. If there ever was a 
union that should be cleansed at the top 
by the rank and file at the bottom, it is 
the one headed by Michael J. Quill, the 
Red Russian lover. The complete record 
of Michael J. Quill, taken from the files 
of the Dies committee Is as follows: 


AfTiliAdon 


Activity 


tcction of Foreign Born. 


Pone] speaker at conference. 


I’rojrnim. 

jMliuUie 

IMI 


Soureo 


fifth national confon-tuM', 
City, N. J., Mar. 


nd Democracy. 
American Peace Moblllwition... 


Rpoukcr at aid Ctiina rally. 
Member, national council. 


Daily Workoi. Fob. *1, 19.T8. p 12. 
Pairiplilcf, What is APM’’. p 12; 
Icailrt, ’rotiic 1 ><*li‘patos to tla* Knu r- 
L'cticy Pi’ncc Mobili/atioii. Daily 
Worker, Sopt. 1940. p. 4. colunins 
7-S. 


I, New York Council........... 

. [Tnited Retail and Wholesale Employees of America. 

Bronx Victory Labor Committee... 

Committee for Boycott ' ‘ ust Jat^nese Aggression. 

Committee for Defense bile Education, American Federation of Teachers, 
locals 6. fi37. 


Speaker, Armistice Day peace rally, Mecca Temple, 
Nov. 11, im 

Sponsor.. 

SpoiikoJ'.. 

signer of appeal. . .. 

Sponsor; will testify at hearing.. 


Liberties in America. 


Sponsor. 


Consumers National Federation. 


.do.. 


Consumers Union__ 

Kinergeucy Peace Mobilization. 


Meinl>er, labor advisory committee. 

Speaker, Chicago peace rally, conference. 


Do.. 


i-f?ovict Friendship. 


6 p<msorf Congress of American-Soviet Friendship... 
Mtmber. executive committee....... 


Leaflet, W’^hat. When, Whore'.’ 

Lottorbend, dated July 11, PJ 3 S. 

Daily W’orkot. Oot. i:i, 1941?, p. 3. 

Dai^ Worker, Feb. 25, p. 4 

Leaflet. Come to a Citizens’ Open 
Hearing, Manhattan Center. New 
York City, Dec. IK, J94(). 

Program leaflet. Cull to a Coii/enMico 
on Const Jlutinnnl liberties in Anu rl- 
ca, June 7,1940, p. 4. 

Pamphlet, The People vs, H. C I,., 
Dec. 11-12, 1037, p. 3. 

Undated circular. 

Dally Worker, Aug. 31, 1940, p. 4, 
columns 1-8. 

Daily Worker, Oet. 30, 1943, p f). 

Letterhead, dated Nov. C, 1940, 
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Michael J. Quill —Continued 


Affiliation 


ActlTlty 


Source 


Nc\^ark Praoc Action Committee, Transport Workers Union, antiwar rally. 

Proprossivc Women's Council. 

Public hcarinp, “Labor Testifies against Haprue"... 

Seventh annual convention of United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, CIO. 

Spanish Refugee Appeal.... 


Speaker. 

_do*., 

-..do-.. 

.-v-do.-. 


Speaker, Madison Square Garden rally. Sept. 24, 
1945. 


Dally Worker, Oct. 4,1940, p. 4. 

Dally Worker, Apr. 27, 1938, p. 8. 
Daily Worker, Fob. 9, 1938, p. 8. 
Dally Worker, Sept. 4, 1940, p. 1. 

Daily Worker, Sept. 26, 1945. pp. 1, 2. 


'J'rad(> Union Women’s Committee for Peace; Chicago Emergency Peace Mobil- 
Iration. 

Transport Workers Union. 

1)0 .......... 

United Office and I’rofossional Workers Union, CIO.-..... 

Washington Comniitfoo for Democratic Action... 

'I ransport Workers I'nlon..... 


American Federation of'1 eaehers, Local 5, 
Arnerifan Labor Party... 


Speaker... 

Pre.sident; photo; biography.. 

Pre.sident; charged with assault. 

Delegate (prosidont, Transport "W orkers Union)_ 

Member (154 West 64th St., New V^ork, N. Y). 

President; telegraphed protest of the committee’s 
investigation of radio commentators’ scripts, 
Oct. 16, 1946. 

Speaker at conference. 

Sponsor, mass rally.... 


American Peace Mobilization...... 

American 7’eace Mobilization, Brooklyn division. 

American Youth ('ongress (participating sponsors; Washington Committee for 
J)«*moerntie, Action; Washington Negro Youth Federation; Washington Youth 
Coutieil; Washiriirton ('■ouriell. National Negro Congress' Washington Peace 
Mobilization) 

Champion.. ...... 

(^onsumer-Farnier Milk Coopenitive_____.... 

Consumers T^nioii_________....... 


Signer of call.. 

Speaker, mass rally, Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Feb. 6, 1941. 

Speaker. Town Meeting of Y’outh, Turner’s Arena, 
Washington, D C.. Feb. 7.1941. 


Contributor. 

Sponsor... 

Speaker, second annual meeting, May 16,1938. 


Daily Worker.. 

Do. 

Emergency I’caec Mobilization, organization meeting, Chicago.. 

Emergency Peace Mobilization.... 

Cicrson suiiporters ....... 

Greater New York Committee for Employment ... 

InteniHtlonal LaborDefen.se.. . 

International Labor Defense, Hudson County Committee for Labor Defense and 
(Mvil Rights. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 


Contributor (rcprftit ol letter to World-Telegram 
regarding Stolberg). 

Interview'ed on 8t. Patrick’s Day.. 

Member, national council. 

Speaker, rally for peace at Coney Island, Aug. 14, 
1940. 

Signer ol letter . 

Sjwaker...... 

Signer of |>etition to Japanese Ambassador. 

Speaker. 

Trfide union sponsor.. 


National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. Inc. 

Do... 

National Federation for Constitutional Libcrtic.s.. 

Do. 

National unity eonvenlion calJed by .Jewish People’s Committee. 

National I'nity Convention of Jewish People’s Committee Against Fascism and 
Anti-Semlflsni. 

New York Tom Mooney Committee. 

I’etKIon to the Japanese Government protesting the arrests of Japanese citizens.. 
Progre.s.cive Committee to Rebuild American Labor Party... 

Do ... 

Public ITso of Arts Committee. ... 

Reieb.stag Fire Trial Annivcrsarj Committee. 

Schiippe.s Defen.sc Cominitlee. 


Signer of ojicn letter to the American people. 

Signer of open letter to mayor of Stalingrad. 

Executive committee. 

Signer of message to the Htai.se of Represen fative.‘< 
op|)osing renewal of the Dies committee. 

Endorser. 

Speaker. 

Sponsor. 

Signer... . 

Candidate for delegate, eighth assembly dwtrict, 
Bronx. 

Member, executive commitloc. 

Sponsor... 

signer of declaration honoring Dimitrov. 

Spon.sor.-. 


Sch(K)J for Democracy. 

Do... 

I'owri Tlnll, TransfKirt Workers Union, Now York Typographical Union, I^ocal 5, 
Amerimn Federation of TeRChers, Trade Union Women’s Uominittee for Peace. 

H rade Union Committee on Industrial Espionage.. 

HYansport Workers Union, American Peace Mobilization Club, No, I . 

HYansport Workers Union delegation to State CIO convention. Roclmder... 

Union of Coneeried Pence EfTorls..... . 

lYnted Office and rrofe.s.sional Workers of America; Transport Workers Union; 
New York meeting. 

I'nilod Youth Coiiiinifteo Against Lynching (organizations participating: 
Youlh section of the N AAC"!', International Workers Order, Transport Work¬ 
ers Union. Young CommunJ.st J/earue, Communist Party, Socialist Party, 
Federated Youth Club.s, Abyssinian Youth Clubs, Mother Alon Youth Clubs, 
Workers A Ilianee). 

Washington Youth Council...... 


Lecturer.. 

Guest lecturer.. 

Speaker.. 

Speaker at conference. 

Sf»eaker, AVnshIngUm . 

T.eiider of delegation. 

Signer of manifesto... 

Speaker.... 

Speaker, parade for Anfllynch bill passage. 


Speaker, 'J’own Meeting of Youth, Turner’s Arena, 
W ashington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1941. 


Daily W orker, Sept. 12,1940, p. 8. 

Dally W’^orkcr, June 26, 1937, p. 8. 
Daily W’orker, Feb. 10, 1936, p. 8, 
Sunday W’orkcr, Sept. 1, 1940, p. 5. 
Dios committee file. 

Do. 


Daily Worker, Mar. 31, 1938, p. 3. 

Ilandblll, Protest Brutal Nazi Pcrsecu- 
ttonsf 

Call to American People’s Meeting, 
p. 4, New York City, Apr. 5-€, 1941. 

Pamplilet, Defend Trade Union 
Rights, back cover. 

Leaflet, Hear Yol Open hearing on 
U. R. 1770. 


Chaini>ion. December 1937, p. 8. 

Why a Milk Cooperative? back cover. 
Consumers Union reports, June 1938. 
p. 16. 

Daily W’orker. Jan 28,1038, p. 6. 

Daily VVorkcr, Mar. 17, 1938, p 6. 
Daily Worker, Sept. 3, 1940, p. 4. 

Dally W'orkcr. Aug. 13. 1040, p. . 
column 1. 

Dally W’’orkcr, Feb. it), 19.38, p. 1. 
Daily Worker, May 18, 1938, p. 4. 
Daily W’orker, Mar. 19, 1938, p. 2. 
Dally W’^orker, May 7, 1938. p. 2. 

Pamphlet, I Know You Are My 
Brother, p. 11. 

New York Times, May 18, 194.3, p. 17. 
Soviet Russia Today, .hine 1943, p. 21. 
Letterhead, July 3, 1942. 

Leaflet, attached to undated letterhead. 

Daily W’orkcr, Mar. 1,19.38, p. 2. 

Daily Worker, Mur. 11, 1938, p. 2. 

Undateil letterhead. 

Equal Justiee, Mar. 1938, p. 1. 

Dally Worker Sept. 17, 1940, p. 4. 

Leaflet. 

Undated letterliead. 

New York Times, Dec. 22, 1043, p. 40 
Pamptilet, in the Case of Monis I . 
Sebnppes, p. 9 

New Mn.s.se.s, Jan. 20, 1942, p. 25. 
Catalog and program, January 1042. 
Daily W’orker, Sept 18, 1940, p. 6. 

Dally W'orker, Mar. 30,19.38, p. 6. 
Dally W’orkcr, Seiit. 11, 1940, p. 1. 
Dally W’orker, Sei>t. a), 194t», p. 4. 
Daily Worker, Jan. 11, 1938. p. 2. 

Daily Worker, Sept. 13, 1940, p. 6. 

Dally W’orkcr, Feb. 11, 1038, p. 6. 


W'ashlngtnn Evening Star, Jan 29 
1941, p. 4. 


Siioke at antiwar, ant iconseriptioii rally sponsored by the Brooklyn Community 
I’etiee (’ongress at Coney Island Velodrome, Daily VVorkcr, Aug. 16, 1940, p. 2, 
column 4. 

Attended mecfini’; at Chicago Workers School, reported Communist activities, 
Aug. 22, 1940. 


Endorst'd the APM conference to he held in Washington, Jan. 26-27, 1941, Dally 
Worker, Jan. 14, 1941, p. 1, column 7. 

Participated in 'J'own Hall Meeting held In Washington, sponsored by the Ameri¬ 
can Youth Congre.ss. Daily W’orker, J eh, 7, 1941, p. 3, column 2. 


Housing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
Inf? the war years, when the GI was 
fighting for democracy and all our In¬ 
dividual lives, we did not hesitate to 
meet his needs with daring and with 


promptness. We saw to it that the ma¬ 
terials he needed were produced, we saw 
to It that materials were allocated to his 
war needs, we saw to it that these ma¬ 
terials were rushed to him promptly. 
When it was a matter of saving the life 
of QI Joe and incidentally our own lives, 
the talk was straight and to the point. 
Now that the war has ended and we 
must make provision for the greatest re¬ 
conversion problem of GI Joe—where 
he shall live and how he shall live—^the 
straight talk suddenly becomes double 
talk. Everybody is eager to say that 
there must be a housing program for the 


veterans immediately. But when good 
legislation comes up to provide this 
housing program, then prompt efforts 
are made to knock the teeth out of the 
legislation, leaving It just a hollow ges¬ 
ture which will neither fool the veteran 
nor the general voting public. 

The Patman bill now before us permits 
allocation of scarce materials to con¬ 
struction of dwelling places for veterans. 
This permission to allocate materials • 
must be kept in the bill for the simple 
reason that since there is a scarcity of 
materials, we must have a guaranty that 
these scarce materials will not be di- 
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rected toward nonessential construction. 
Trusting to human kindness and good 
will is certainly not going to insure the 
veteran that when materials are scarce, 
these materials will nevertheless go to 
constructing low- and medium-cost 
homes that he can afford and that he 
needs so desperately. These scarce ma¬ 
terials can just as easily go toward the 
building of $30,000 homes, theaters, res¬ 
taurants, and other types of nonessen¬ 
tial construction. If this is done, just 
what chance does the veteran have of 
getting the 3,500,000 homes that he is 
going to need within the next 2 or 3 
years? We must be realistic. Careful 
surveys and studies have been made and 
the average returning veteran needs a 
$6,000 home. Unless we pass legislation 
that will permit the allocation of scarce 
materials to this type of home, we are not 
going to come anywhere near meeting 
the great need of the veteran. We must 
recall that the first important point 
made by Wilson Wyatt in his report to 
the President is that there is an urgent 
need for some 3.000.000 moderately and 
low-priced homes and apartments dur¬ 
ing the next 2 years. If we seriously 
want to try to meet this need, if we are 
not just paying lip service to the veteran 
to whom we owe so much, we must give 
immediate thought to writing back into 
the Patman bill the authority to the 
Housing Director to allocate scarce mate¬ 
rials when conditions make this neces¬ 
sary. 

The question of price ceilings on new 
and existing construction is another 
essential part of the legislation now be¬ 
fore us. We all clearly recognize infla¬ 
tionary trends in our economy today, and 
if we arc to protect the veteran from 
harmful speculation and the crippling 
effects of inflation, wc must see to it that 
price ceilings on both new and existing 
construction are provided when and if 
they are needed. There is no intention 
in ^he Patman bill of having over-all 
price ceilings nor of having any such 
ceilings if they are not necessary. How¬ 
ever, if a particular locale, a particular 
type of construction requires ceilings to 
give the veteran protection against spec¬ 
ulation, then authority to provide this 
must le given to the housing director and 
the local administrators of the veterans' 
housing program. 

On the matter of new construction, if 
price ceilings are to be set, they will, of 
course, be based on the usual standards 
of the cost of the land, cost of construc¬ 
tion, and comparative price values based 
on some normal year. In regard to ceil¬ 
ing prices on existing homes, this will be 
determined by agreement between the 
owner and buyer and this will be the ceil¬ 
ing price for 2 years, which will prevent 
Inflation during a period when the 
danger of crippling Inflation Is very 
imminent. 

Another essential aspect of the Patman 
bill is the granting of premium payments 
to speed the production of scarce build¬ 
ing materials. When we were trying to 
win the war, we freely granted subsidies 
to those who were producing the mate¬ 
rials of war, in order to speed the victory. 
Now we must be willing to grant subsi¬ 
dies for scarce building materials, so that 
XCII—App.-64 


the men who were on the battlefield last 
year can have a place to live next year. 
This granting of premium payments, 
which is another factor urgently recom¬ 
mended by the Housing Expediter to 
meet our goal of providing some 3,000,000 
more dwelling places for veterans, is not 
now Included in the legislation before us, 
but It must be Included to provide the 
fullest guaranty that we really intend 
to carry out the program which is so 
critically needed. 

The need of the veteran for homes is 
not something that has come on us sud¬ 
denly. It has gradually been building up 
during the past five war years when ma¬ 
terials were of necessity going to war. 
We must now meet with vision, with 
honesty, and with courage the obligation 
that we have to the returning veteran to 
give him a home to live in which will 
justify the reason for his living in fox 
holes for 4 years. Wc are all agreed 
on the need for an emergency program 
for veterans* housing. Now let us agree 
that the only way to carry out such a 
program is to back it up with effective 
and courageous legislation. With the 
necessary Inclusion of amendments to 
grant premium payments and to grant 
authority to place price ceilings on exist¬ 
ing homes, the Patman bill now before us 
will go a long way toward insuring the 
success of the emergency housing pro¬ 
gram. 


Boston 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
article entitled “American Cities: Bos¬ 
ton,** which appeared in the February 
issue of the Caravan, a monthly maga¬ 
zine published by the New Yorker Hotel 
Corp, of New York City, which is edited 
br Shepard Henkin and whose business 
is managed by Rose Shokler. In one 
of the first pages of this magazine there 
appears a very timely and important 
editorial by the genial president of the 
Hotel New Yorker, Frank L. Andrews, 
which is headed “Hoard bonds, not 
cash** and reads as follows: 

Now, more than ever before, is the time to 
hold on to your war and savings bonds, 
which you purchased. For these bonds in¬ 
crease most in value during the latter years 
of their 10-yenr life. 

No other investment today insures so 
much security or so fair r return—United 
States savings bonds pay 3 Vi percent in¬ 
terest. 

The wise man Is one who lets his bonds 
attain their full maturity value, and thereby 
makes the greatest gain on his investment. 

The following is the splendid write-up 
on the city of Boston: 

AMERICAN cities: BOSTON 

Boston, the oldest large city in the United 
States, was founded In 1630 by a chartered 


company of English colonists under the gov¬ 
ernorship of John Wlnthrop. Named Shaw- 
mut by Its Indian Inhabitants and Trimon- 
talne by the early colonists, it received Its 
present name on September 17, 1630, after the 
town of Lincolnshire, England, from which 
many of the company had come. Two years 
later It was established as the capital of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony and is today capi¬ 
tal of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Although religious freedom was one of the 
principles on which the early English colo¬ 
nies were founded, the Puritan population of 
Boston soon became Intolerant of divergent 
religious views. Some of the offenders were 
exiled, Anne Hutchinson among them and 
others, like Roger Williams who founded 
Rhode Island, emigrated voluntarily. Be¬ 
tween 1648 and 1688 four women were execut¬ 
ed as witches and four Quakers, who returned 
in defiance of their exile, were hanged . 

For many years Boston was the largest 
town In the colonies and it has always occu¬ 
pied a position of leadership. It was the 
scene of the first American printing office and 
the first regular newspaper, the Boston News 
Letter, was published In Boston in 1704. 
America's first public school which Is still In 
existence, the Public Latin School, was start¬ 
ed m 1635. Harvard College, located across 
the Charles River In Cambridge, the country's 
oldest Instltutloi of higher learning, was 
founded In the following year. 

Boston, as the natural center of the Col¬ 
onies that later came to be known as New 
England, was continuously in the forefront 
In the long dispute with the mother coun¬ 
try that culminated In the American Revo¬ 
lution. Because of the lack of resources in 
New England—the soil and the climate were 
not suitable for the raising of the colonial 
staples, tobacco or cotton or sugar—this sec¬ 
tion of the New World soon became England's 
stepchild and came to learn that It had to 
fend for itself. The various trade and tax 
laws, Imposed by Britain, worked a particular 
hardship on New England's seaport towns. 
Therefore, these could subsist only through 
their shipping among the other Colonies and 
between the Old and the New Worlds. As a 
result, Boston earned the name of hotbed of 
the Revolution, with the Stamp Act and Rev¬ 
enue Act riots, the Boston Massacre, and the 
Boston Tea Party and the Boston port bill, 
outward evidence of the city's right to the 
title. America still respects the names of the 
many rugged patriots who refused to accept 
England's punitive measures in silence, such 
men as Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Paul 
Revere, William Dawes, and James Otis, 
among a long list. 

Because of the lack of natural resources 
and its limited agriculture, New England was 
ready to seize the opportunities offered by the 
industrial revolution around 1800. Textile 
mills sprang into being in towns all over New 
England where water power was available, and 
not long after the shoe industry followed 
suit. Boston became the natural center for 
these Industries both as o market for their 
finished products and as the port of entry 
for their raw materials—cotton, wool, silk, 
and leather. 

With the finest natural harbor on the 
Atlantic coast, Boston today Is one of the 
world’s leading ports, second only to New 
York In value of imports and In overseas 
passenger traffic. During the present war it 
has been one of the principal ports of em¬ 
barkation for our armed forces and for lend- 
leasc goods to Europe. During the war the 
port enormously expanded for Army and Navy 
needs so that few. if any American ports, 
will be able to boast superiority in this re¬ 
spect when peacetime trading Is resumed. 

Boston is the hub of a rail and bus trans¬ 
portation system that adequately cares for 
the heavy demands placed upon It by a busy 
industrial hinterland. Located as It is In 
the for northwest corner of the United Stales, 
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Boston is waging a constant battle to main¬ 
tain equitable freight rates to outweigh its 
geographical disadvantage. But this posi¬ 
tion has come to be advantageous in the air 
transport picture of the future. Because of 
its nearness to Europe, Boston is destined to 
be the Nation’s principal airport of embarka¬ 
tion for Europe and in keeping with an ex¬ 
pected huge demand that will be made on it 
the city’s air-held facilities are now being 
rapidly expanded. The General Edward L. 
Logan Airport in East Boston, nearer to the 
center of the business district than is that 
of any other large city on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board, is right now being enlarged to many 
times its original size. 

The city has maintained its rank as one of 
the Nations leading industrial centers from 
earliest times. Before the present war. it 
still imported better than two-thirds of all 
foreign wool used in the United States to 
supply New England mills, but textiles and 
shoes, have long since had to share the in¬ 
dustrial scene with a long and diversified list 
of products. In the Boston industrial area— 
the four counties immediately surrounding 
and including the city—arc over 6,000 fac¬ 
tories making clothing, confectionery, elec¬ 
trical goods, rubber goods, ships, printing, 
razors, foundry and machine-shop products, 
tools, and a host of other goods. 

From earliest colonial days fishing has 
been an important endeavor in New England, 
first for subsistence; later as a commercial 
enterprise. Boston is the largest fishing port 
on the Atlantic seaboard with the world's 
biggest fish freezing p^ant. In peacetime 
more than 300.000.000 pounds of fish are re¬ 
ceived at the port annually for processing and 
distribution to inland markets. 

Boston has played a leading role in the 
Nation's cultural growth. Referred to in 
another era as "the Athens of America" it 
certainly field undisputed claim to this title 
for many years. Here—and in neighboring 
Cambridge and Concord—lived and worked a 
colony of writers which gave to American 
letters a distinctive place among the world’s 
great literatures. Names like Emerson, 
Holmes, Longfellow, the Alcotts, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne. Aldrich. Lowell, Howells, James. 
Parkman, and an imposing roster of others 
form a rich and substantial background for 
all American writing: that has come after 
them. 

In the other cultural fields Boston has 
likewise played a foremost part. The pres¬ 
ent Boston Symphony and the perhaps equal¬ 
ly famous Pops have always played to capac¬ 
ity audiences because Boston is a city of music 
lovers. 

The Boston Public Library boasts the larg¬ 
est per capita book circulation of any insti¬ 
tution of its kind in America and inciden- 
tai.y it is housed in one of the city’s show 
places, an authentic copy of an antique jewel 
case in true Italian renaissance architecture. 
Across Copley Square from the library is 
Trinity Church (once seat of the famous 
Bishop Brooks), the country’s outstanding 
example of romanesque architecture. 

The country’s first home of education, Bos¬ 
ton Is still a city of colleges and universities. 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Tufts, Boston University, Boston Col¬ 
lege. Jackson, Radcllffe, Wellesley, Northeast¬ 
ern, Simmons, Regis, and Suffolk are all lo¬ 
cated in metropolitan Boston and in addi¬ 
tion there are literally hundreds of special¬ 
ized schools such as the New England Con¬ 
servatory of Music, Massachusetts School of 
Art, Forsythe Dental Clinic. Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, among a long list that 
make the city Justly famous as a leader In 
education. 

"Yankee ingenuity" which doubtless 
stemmed from the hardships of colonial days, 
has made itself manifest in many ways in 
Boston but especially perhaps in technologi¬ 
cal advancement. Outstanding among in¬ 
ventions and discoveries born in Boston are 
the telephone, the telegraph, the vulcaniza¬ 


tion of rubber and. not far away, the sewing 
machine. In medical research Boston has 
played an Important part also. Ether was 
discovered here in 1846 as was the use of 
liver to counteract anemia and, more recent¬ 
ly. synthetic quinine. Boston’s hospitals are 
well up among the world’s finest. 

The geography of Boston is a subject which 
causes some confusion. With an area of 
only 44 square miles. Boston is the tiniest of 
the country's large cities. The population 
of the city proper in 1940 was 770,816, rank¬ 
ing it ninth in the country. But to see the 
true city it is necessary to consider the 
metropolitan area, consisting of 88 cities and 
towns by Census Bureau definition still 
smaller in area than, for example. Los An¬ 
geles proper, but with a population of nearly 
2,600,000. In this area are many smaller 
cities such as L 3 rnn, Somerville, Chelsea, 
Everett. Malden, Cambridge. Quincy. Salem, 
and Brockton, each an Important industrial 
center in its own right; and. of course, many 
residential communities. That Boston is 
the business capital of this area, of the 
whole New England area Indeed, is revealed 
in the fact that it is the country's third 
largest wholesale center, third largest retail 
center, and third largest banking and finan¬ 
cial cener; outranked by only New York City 
and Chicago. 

With its Innumerable shrines, historical 
and literary, its beaches and parks and near¬ 
by mountains and lakes, its modern factories, 
its many schools and colleges. Boston is truly 
one of the showpieces of America. 


Housing Priority for Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26. 1946 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing press statement of Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, and also a bill introduced by 
me on February 25: 

Februaxt 23, 1946. 
The Congress of the United States, 

Ladues and Gentlemen: During the past 
week, your attention was drawn to a scheme 
hatched by certain high-placed public hous¬ 
ing bureaucrats to sell McLean Gardens. Nay¬ 
lor Gardens, and other publicly owned sur¬ 
plus housing projects direct to private real- 
estate interests and completely ignore the 
pleas of war veterans desperately in need of 
decent homes for themselves and their 
families. 

Our brave lads who marched off and sailed 
away to win the victory we now enjoy, to¬ 
day are happy to know you have taken defi¬ 
nite action to thwart this outrageous plan 
to short-circuit their rights to return to 
comfortable homes when and If they are 
ready. 

Before you today is a House resolution in¬ 
troduced by Representative Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts, designed to give 
war veterans top priority In buying dwellings 
for their own use. In other words, when 
you have acted, the men who faced the 
enemy In this war are to have first choice 
to the fruits of victory rather than a last 
chance. 

The Defense Homes Corporation, It is In¬ 
teresting to note, quickly changed their plan 
when the full' spotlight of public opinion 
was turned on. They have announced they 
will hold up sale of these housing projects 


until further plans can be worked out. It is 
well they did. 

During the war, combat soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen talking with one another by 
radio would end each individual conversa¬ 
tion with the word "over." That was their 
way of telling the other guy to go ahead. 

In this fight by our war veterans to secure 
the rights for which they battled around the 
world, they are now saying to you ladles 
and gentlemen of Congress. "Over." 

In other words “go ahead—it’s up to you." 

No time should be lost, there must be no 
stalling, no more Insufferable delays in mak¬ 
ing into the law of the land the safeguards 
which will guarantee our war veterans the 
rights they so richly deserve. 

Over! 

Respectfully, 

Evalyn Walsh McLean. 


H. R. 5576 

A bill relating to veterans’ priorities in 

purchasing surplu.*: property suitable for 

residential purposes 

Be it enacted, etc. That as used in this 
act— 

(a) The term "Chairman" means the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
War Assets Corporation or the officer, em¬ 
ployee. or agency of the United States to 
which his functions with respect to surplus 
residential property are transferred. 

(b) The term "residential property’’ 
means (1) any property consisting of land, 
together with any fixtures and improvements 
thereon, located within the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. which is suitable for residential pur¬ 
poses. and (2) any war housing, whether lo¬ 
cated within or outside of the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The term "surplus residential prop¬ 
erty" means residential property which has 
been determined under section 11 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944. as amended, to 
be surplus property and is classified by the 
Chairman as suitable for residential pur¬ 
poses. 

(d) The term "public notice" means notice 
given as required by regulations prescribed 
under section 11 (c) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

(e) The term "veteran" means (1) any 
Individual in the active military or naval 
service of the United States during the 
present war; (2) any Individual who served 
in the active military o> naval service of the 
United States on or after September 16. 1940, 
and prior to the termination of the present 
war, and who has been discharged or released 
therefrom; or (3) any corporation, partner¬ 
ship, firm, association, oi other entity cither 
wholly composed of individuals descrl .>ed in 
clauses (1) and (2) or wholly owned or con¬ 
trolled by such lndlvldi»:JB. 

(f) The terms "Government agency’’ 
"owning agency", "disposal agency", "prop- 
erty", "State", and “war housing’ have the 
same meaning as when used in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any surplus residential 
property is to be disposed of other than to 
Government agencies or to States or their po¬ 
litical subdivisions or instrumentalities as 
provided in sections 12 and 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1044, as amended, veterans 
shall be granted a priority in the purchase 
of such property over non veterans in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Surplus residential property shall 
be subdivided into the appropriate units In 
which the Chairman deems it should be dis¬ 
posed of, giving due consideration to the 
character of the property and the objectives 
of this act to provide preferences in purchases 
thereof to veterans. 

Sec. 4. (a) Veterans shall he given 60 days 
after public notice within which to signify 
in writing an intention to acquire any unit 
of surplus residential property which is of¬ 
fered for sale. The sales price shall be at 
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the reasonable value In a normal market as 
determined by an appraisal as provided in 
section 5. 

(b) If after signifyiz.g an Intention to ac¬ 
quire any unit of surplus residential prop¬ 
erty a veteran declines to purchase It at the 
appraised value or is unable to meet the 
terms of the sale, public notice shall be given 
offering the unit for sale to other veterans 
at the price fixed by the appraisal. Such 
public notice shall specify a reasonable time 
within which any veteran may apply for the 
purchase of such unit at the price so fixed. 

(c) Units of surplus residential property 
not sold to veterans under subsection (a) or 
(b) may be disposed of to non veterans, but 
no such unit shall be disposed of to any non- 
veteran upon terms more favorable than the 
terms under which the unit has been offered 
to veterans. 

(d) The terms of the sale of any unit of 
surplus residential property to any veteran 
under subsection (a) or (b) shall include 
provisions requiring that in the case of any 
resale of such property during the 10-year 
period beginning on the date of the sale, the 
property will first be offered for resale to 
veterans at not more than the reasonable 
value in a normal market as determined by 
an appraisal as provided in section 5. Ex¬ 
cept as provided in this section, sales to vet¬ 
erans under this act shall be upon such 
terms as the Chairman may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Units of surplus residential property 
offered for sale shall be appraised by an ap¬ 
praiser selected by the disposal agency or 
other prospective seller and an appraiser 
selected by the prospective veteran buyer or, 
in case of disagreement of the two appraisers 
so selected, by an appraiser Jointly selected 
by the first two appraisers. The determina¬ 
tion of what constitutes a reasonable value 
in a normal market shall be based upon 
reasonable values during the period begin¬ 
ning January 1, 1937, and ending December 
31, 1939. 

Commentator Pays Deserved Tribute to 
Hon. Sol Bloom, of New York 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday evening, January 
29, Don Pryor, speaking from London, 
paid one of the most beautiful and de¬ 
serving tributes ever paid any man in 
public life when he devoted his entire 
broadcast to the outstanding contribu¬ 
tion made that day by the distinguished 
and beloved chairman of the House For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee, Hon. Sol Bloom. 

Throughout his long and remarkably 
successful political career, Sol Bloom 
has always thought and acted in terms of 
people. In his persuasive address before 
the United Nations Social and Economic 
Council, he reminded this great group 
that if the UNO is to work, people must 
be the primary object of its concern. 

Because Sol Bloom puts men before 
machines, people before profit, little folks 
everywhere have hope that under his 
leadership the foreign policy of the great¬ 
est nation in all the world will be well 
handled. 

.Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the comments of the able CBS 
commentator, Don Pryor, delivered on 


The World Today, Tuesday. January 29, 
1946, 6:45 to 7 p. m. eastern standard 
time: 

Sol Bloom, the old war horse of American 
foreign affairs, who came to London first 
many years ago as a young song writer of 
Tin Pan Alley, with a tune to peddle, sold the 
biggest bill of goods of his life today, on 
behalf of all the suffering peoples of the 
world. An American-sponsored resolution, 
calling on all the nations that are able to 
contribute to the UNRRA “kitty,” was up for 
consideration by the United Nations Social 
and Economic Council. It has been passive¬ 
ly opposed by some. The delegate of Saudi 
Arabia—all 61 nations were represented there 
today—objected to the levy of 1 perpent of 
each nation’s national income. The Uru¬ 
guayan delegate protested that his country 
had heavy expenses at home. 

So, Sol Bloom, In a slightly rumpled suit, 
with the large, loose features of his face set 
grimly and using his hands and liberal, old- 
style oratorical gestures, pulled out all the 
stops, as he used to do now and then on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. “Can 
you get peace and security,” he asked, “where 
people are starving, when fathers and moth¬ 
ers know what it is to have babies coming 
to them and pleading for a little piece of 
bread and for something to keep them 
warm?" He let the question answer itself. 
He paid lavish tribute to the work of UNRRA 
so far. but warned that it needed far more 
help, If it were to prevent disaster In the 
form of famine and epidemics. And it needs 
help this year, he insisted, for next year 
there won’t be any people to feed. “If you 
can only give a bag of peanuts, give a bag 
of peanuts.” All the opposition there was 
melted, and the resolution was adopted by 
acclamation. 

The song Sol Bloom sold when he came 
over here 40 years ago, The Honeysuckle and 
the Bee, is still selling, by the way, still giv¬ 
ing plea.sure to many people. But far more 
people may be affected by what he did today. 

CIO Backs Truman-Wyatt Housing 
Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I would like to include the 
following statement: 

President Philip Murray, of the CIO, and 
President R. J. Thomas, of the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers, CIO, today Issued the fol¬ 
lowing statement on the emergency housing 
program advanced by Mr. Wilson Wyatt: 

“The housing program as presented by Mr. 
Wyatt and approved by President Truman 
recognizes the magnitude of the need of the 
homeless veterans, while at the same time 
It appraises realistically America’s potential 
productive capacity to meet this need. It 
does so by enabling the building industry 
and related private enterprises to get going 
at a rate of peacetime production that wlU 
match our high wartime momentum. It will 
do this with a minimum but essential amount 
of Government assistance. 

“Only those who have no faith in Amer¬ 
ican democracy and American production 
genius will doubt America’s capacity to meet 
the goals set in Mr. Wyatt's most practical 
program. Such defeatists are the same ones 
who only a short time ago attacked our war¬ 
time aircraft and shipbuilding goals. 


“Actually the housing program will greatly 
aid the building Industry, since not only will 
it enable It to produce at maximum to meet 
the present crisis, but will lay a firm basis 
for many years of full-scale output. When 
carried out, these measures will make pos¬ 
sible for the first time continuous production 
of low-cost housing for the mass market of 
middle- and low-income families, for whom 
It is estimated that over 16,000,000 new 
houses will be needed in the coming decade. 
While the approximately 3,000.000 houses 
called for In 1946 and 194’7 will greatly allevi¬ 
ate the present plight of the homeless, we 
will have to continue to keep our sights high 
for many years to come if we are to reach our 
goal of a decent home for every American 
family. 

“The housing program must be put into 
effect at once. It must be a major part of 
the national effort to achieve full employ¬ 
ment. Its enactment is in the best Interest 
of the veteran and all citizens who want a 
prosperous American economy. It is now 
squarely up to Congress to pass speedily the 
necessary legislation—the Patman bill, the 
Wagner-Ellendcr-Tnft bill, and the Kilgore- 
Mitchell bill—so that the new housing pro¬ 
gram can go forward.” 


Target: Housing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

qr TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Feb¬ 
ruary 26, 1946: 

target: housing 

Congress begins debate today on Mr. Wil¬ 
son Wyatt’s plan to get 2,700,000 homes 
started in the next 27 months and thus pre¬ 
vent the housing crisi.s from getting worse. 
It iR our earnest hope that the legislators will 
dispatch the program promptly—after plug¬ 
ging up two hole.<? which were punched in it 
last week by a House committee. 

The plan was made in one piece and each 
port was essential to arrival at stated goals 
on time. Mr. Wyatt defined the goals with 
the precision by which military production 
was turned out on time. “Target for 1946: 
1 ,200.000 homes started. • * • Target for 

1947: 1,600,000 homes started,” said Mr. 

Wyatt, and he noted: “Neither business-as- 
usual, labor-as-usual, buildlng-as-usual nor 
Government-as-usual will suffice.” The 
country apparently agreed. There was hearty 
applause all around and no criticism to speak 
of. The only thing that has changed par¬ 
ticularly since then Is In the public temper— 
that people are more wide awake to the emer¬ 
gency and less patient. 

It is hard to see what prompted the com¬ 
mittee members to drop thr $600,000,000 
premium payments provision by which 
building stuff—the very first essential, now 
bottlenecked—Is to be brought Into the mar¬ 
ket. Conceivably It was thought that aid to 
be offered to some producers—premiums for 
producing more than the usual amount of 
conventional materials and for making the 
newer ones, such as light metal and plastics, 
which Incidentally can be turned Into houses 
faster—might upset the present competitive 
position of the producers. That this would 
happen is highly doubtful. Producers them¬ 
selves have said right along that there is 
demand for far more material than can bo 
made of every sort, and that incentives are 
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needed. Demand for 1.600.000 homes each 
12 months will continue 10 years. There Is 
left the possible objection, on principle, to 
this subsldy-like aid to private enterprise— 
a point on which it Is worth while to note 
some recent observations by Senator Tait, 
of Ohio, who will certainly be accepted as 
a stanch defender of our existing economy. 
In speaking of housing with Federal aid in¬ 
cluding subsidies for low-cost homes, Sen¬ 
ator Taft noticed that "If the free-enter- 
prise system does not do its best to prevent 
hardship * • • it will be superseded by 

a less-progressive system which does." 

The premium payments are required to 
make the rest of the program work, with 
its priorities to channel the material into 
moderate-priced home building and prefer¬ 
ence to veterans, encouragement to the 
recruiting of additional labor, and control of 
prices. The House committee also dropped 
the proposed celling on existing homes. This 
Is a pretty tall ceiling, which would affect 
chiefly the speculators, in our Judgment, for 
the proposition is simply to let whatever 
price a house is sold for at this time be the 
price for the duration of the emergency. 
There is little logic or fairness in putting a 
lid on new-home prices but none on those 
which already exist. 

Importation of Vacuum Cleaners From 
Great Britain 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BARTEL J.JONKMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 27, 1946 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter and 
editorial: 

[From the Chicago Herald-American of 
February 13, 1046] 

VACTRIC LTD., CHAPELHALL, AIRDRIE, SCOTLAND 

*T7nlted States of America orders 250,000 
vacuum cleaners from Britain." 

No. gentle readers, this is not a faked story 
or a bit of propaganda. 

It is a reproduction of an advertisement in 
the London Daily Mail, trans-Atlantic edi¬ 
tion of January 16, 1946. 

Of course we do not believe that this is the 
vacuum cleaner Winston Churchill and Lord 
Keynes used on the United States Treasury. 
That machine must have been much more 
powerful than the household variety. 

The advertisement deals with a gadget as 
distinctively Americar as ham and eggs, and 
it should make clear even to the dumbest 
politician what is happening to American 
trade and the prestige of American products 
not only in world markets but here in the 
Unitec' States. 

American production of vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and other 
appliances is almost at a standstill while 
President Truman plays politics with Sidney 
Hillman and the OPA harasses and browbeats 
Indi-stry. 

In the meantime, the smart British are not 
only destroying our world markets for 
vacuum cleaners and other products, but 
actually preparing to flood the United States 
with these same products made by labor 
which is paid about half of American wages. 

What chance do you suppose American 
manufacturers are going to have to sell 
vacuum cleaners in South America, Central 
America, Europe, and Asia when the British 
can show that although we originated this 


machine, we buy British vacuum cleaners for 
our own use? 

These people in other countries will never 
be able to understand that the people of the 
United States were forced to go abroad for 
vacuum cleaners because they could not get 
the superior products of their own factories. 

Of course, the smug little Washington bu¬ 
reaucrats have not the slightest understand¬ 
ing of the enormous cost and difficulties of 
building up markets at home and abroad. 
Ninety percent of them could not run a 
hotdog stand successfully. 

In England, however, the ablest men in 
the Empire devote their attention to the 
development of trade. With no natural re¬ 
sources, England must be Intelligent or 
starve. 

Beginning 1 month after Elsenhower’s army 
landed in Normandy and months before 
Germany surrendered. England issued thou¬ 
sands of permits to businessmen to go 
abroad and prepare for after-war trade. 

The British appropriated $800,000,000 to 
back export trade. 

Lord Wool ton, the Minister of Reconstruc¬ 
tion, advised businessmen that the Govern¬ 
ment had made studies of overseas markets 
in 26 countries and was ready to back the 
drive for trade. 

"The world abroad is hungry for our prod¬ 
ucts," said Lord Woolton. "and we must not 
tempt our customers overseas to And other 
sources of supply." 

Let us not be silly and get angry at the 
intelligent British. 

Let us use some of these vacuum cleaners 
to do a thorough spring houseclcaning in 
Washington. 

Health-Mor, Inc., 
Chicago, III., February 25, 1946. 
Hon. Bartel J. Jonkman, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to call your attention to 
the attached editorial regarding the proposed 
importation into the United States of 250,000 
vacuum cleaners from Britain. The editorial 
appeared in the Chicago Herald-American for 
February 13. 1946, and is a stunning indict¬ 
ment of that kind of Washington muddled 
political thinking which proposes to assist the 
introduction of foreign merchandise into the 
American market in direct competition with 
American products. 

We use the word "assist’* advisedly. In 
the instance involved, 250.000 vacuum clean¬ 
ers represent one-eighth of the United States 
record sales in the biggest year the industry 
ever had. The figure represents a huge slice 
of the present year's vacuum cleaner market 
potential. To make more grievous the in¬ 
jury about to be done to American vacuum 
cleaner manufacturers, there is good reason 
to suspect that this vast flood of domestic 
market-destroying merchandise will be fi¬ 
nanced in part out of the proposed $4,000,- 
000.000 loan to Britain, • • • a loan to be 
paid for by the very people who will suffer 
from the import of this foreign equipment. 

Since 1941, our organization and thousands 
of other American manufacturers have been 
"selling" the public on the vital necessity 
of waiting for home appliances, like vacuum 
cleaners, until after the war. Although the 
war ended 7 months ago. we still have prac¬ 
tically nothing save excuses to offer the Amer¬ 
ican public, • • • largely due to Wash¬ 

ington-created shortages. 

Also, the 45,000 small businessmen who 
move home appliances from manufacturer to 
consumer are without vacuum cleaners to 
sell, • • • although their books axe 

loaded with advance orders from customers 
who are becoming extremely impatient with 
the unreasonable delay in securing merchan¬ 
dise. This delay, we may add, is all too fre¬ 
quently ascribed solely to the manufacturer. 

Therefore, an industry that is equipped and 
ready to produce 2,500,000 vacuum cleaners in 


1946, with a retail value of over $135,000,000, 
stands hamstrung with partially shut-down 
plants and skeleton crews of workers, while a 
few self-styled Washington ''experts" indulge 
in manipulations that are supposed to adjust 
our economy to "a more abundant way of 
life." 

Is it possible that we are supposed to ac¬ 
cept as a solution to our problem the proposal 
that the American housewife buy British, 
while American industry is taught how to run 
its affairs? That we must stand by and be 
sandbagged by foreign competition because 
we have been rendered unable by our own 
Government to defend our domestic markets 
with vastly superior American-made prod¬ 
ucts? 

In order that public confidence in the 
vacuum-cleaner Industry may not be en¬ 
tirely destroyed, we are proposing to the 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association 
that a series of advertisements be placed in 
the principal newspapers of the Nation, tell¬ 
ing the people why they must buy foreign 
vacuum cleaners if they want vacuum clean¬ 
ers now. The time has come when we, along 
with other manufacturers who are paying an 
unearned penalty for un-American economic 
theorizing, must bring the injustice of our 
condition to the attention of the public. 

You and every other Intelligent, unpreju¬ 
diced American must see the inexcusable stu¬ 
pidity of a condition which for seven long 
months has held the finest industrial system 
in the world at a standstill. We urge you, 
therefore, to take the following two steps in 
behalf of American Industry: 

1. Propose a bill that will immediately 
stop the importation of any article of com¬ 
merce for which there is ample productive 
capacity in this country during the period 
that r.aid productive capacity is held inopera¬ 
tive involuntarily. 

2. Do everything in your power to remove 
the restrictions against reasonable price ad¬ 
justments that now prevent United States 
Industry from getting into high gear so as 
to attain maximum production. 

Sincerely yours, 

Health-Mor, Inc., 

Albert E. Kramer, 

Vice President. 

Hon. Wright Patman, of Texas, Charges 
Real-Estate Lobby With Deliberate 
Falsehoods—Reveals Existence of Mil- 
lion-Doilar Slosh Fund—^Demands 
Homes for Veterans at Reasonable 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27. 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 should like to include the script 
of a radio program which was broadcast 
at 10:30 p. m., February 26, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s net¬ 
work. 

This public-spirited organization has a 
weekly feature entitled ’’Congress 
Speaks,” which has done much to keep 
the American people informed of worth¬ 
while things that are being done in 
Washington. Last night’s program was 
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entitled “The Veterans Housing Scan¬ 
dal": 

Mr. Costello. Oiir of the strangest aspects 
of the American postwar reconversion pe¬ 
riod IS the fact that across the broad breadth 
of America, the fabled land of abundance, 
there has suddenly appeared the most acute 
housing shortage the Nation has ever faced. 
The situation had been intensifying slowly— 
almost imperceptibly—for several years. 
Then our armies started pouring home from 
the far-flung battle fronts over the world, 
and we laced a housing crisis. 

With me in the studio tonight I have Con¬ 
gressman Wright Patman, of Texas. He is 
the author of the administration's housing 
bill and leader of the floor fight for its pas¬ 
sage. I have asked him to give us some first¬ 
hand information about how and why he 
believes the returning veteran finds himself 
in such a dilemma. Mr. Patman, what are 
your general view.s on thi.s housing situation? 

Mr. Patman. The desperate plight of our 
returning veterans in their vain search for a 
place to live is being written plainly on the 
want-ad pages of our dally newspapers. You 
can turn to any city in the country—New 
York. Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, Los Angeles— 
and read and hear the same story of their 
misery and need. 

One would think, considering the eternal 
debt of gratitude we owe these youngsters 
who won the war for us. that Americans 
would gladly make an all-out effort to help 
veterniLS find a place to live when they are 
discharged from the Army. I think it is 
almost a national disgrace that this has not 
been the case. Instead, they are being made 
the victims of the biggest speculative swindle 
in the history of our country. They are 
being lorced to pay fantastic prices for Jerry- 
built shacks In order to find shelter. 

I can cite literally hundreds of oases from 
my cwn mail—specific instances wlicre vet¬ 
erans have been charged $10,000 for a $5,000 
home. 1 have one c^se of a B-29 pilot who 
got back to his Chicago home 2 months ago. 
A landlord, who is not typical, demanded 
$1.50 ns side-money before renting him an 
apartment. Literally thousands of veterans 
cannot afford the tremendous down-pay¬ 
ments now required on a home. 

In one Texas town there is a veteran who 
has his home half finished. He has a priority 
certificate. Last week he went from lumber 
mill to lumber mill seeking enough material 
to finish his home. These mills had lumber 
in their yard.s, they had wall-board, they 
had flooring, but the mill men told the 
vctoian. *T’m sorry. This lumber was ordered 
for commercial construction. It is already 
sold.” 

And that's the story. Across the land new 
stores are being erected; theaters, bowling 
alleys, all types of commercial structures, 
are consurnUig the material that should go 
Into homes for veterans. 

We have a plan to put a stop to all this. 
It is the program recently announced by the 
President to bullc* homes by the millions; 
build them faster than they have ever been 
built before; build them with the same 
speed and intensity that we built airplanes 
and ships and guns to supply the battle- 
fronts over the world: to mobilize tb. forces 
of the building Industry in the same w^ay that 
the automobile Industry, the oil industry, 
and the building industry itself were mobi¬ 
lized to meet the problems of war, 

The President and Mr. Wilson Wyatt, his 
Housing Expediter, set a goal; a goal to build 
2,700,000 home in the next 24 months; more 
than seven times the number that was con¬ 
structed in 1945. The plan has been set In a 
framework of broad vision and careful plan¬ 
ning. The President has called for bold and 
energetic action on the part of both Govern¬ 
ment and industry. 

In November I Introduced a housing bill 
to provide the legislative foundation for this 


program. Its one objective was to provide 
houses lor veterans at a reasonable cost, and 
to hold down speculation in existing homes 
until the veteran demand had been met. 
What happened? The most vicious lobby of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress has been organ¬ 
ized to oppose the measure and all its parts. 
For a month Washington representatives of 
the real-estate interes* have been button¬ 
holing Congressmen, urging them to vote 
against houses lor veterans. 

These same interests sent word out over 
the country to legitimate lumber dealers, 
urging them to wire their Congressmen to 
oppose the bill. Thousands of telegrams 
have been pouring in upon the Representa¬ 
tives and Senators. All this costs money. I 
conservatively estimate that a minimum of 
$25,000 worth of telegrams have reached Con¬ 
gress in ..ne past 10 days Who paid lor this 
campaign? Why would anyone spend thou¬ 
sands of dollars to defeat a plan to help vet¬ 
erans find shelter? 

I think I know the answ'er. It has been 
reported in various newspapers that the 
Washington real-estate lobbyists have a 
slush fund of from one vo ttve million dollars 
to be spent for such nefaiious purposes as 
these. These lobbyists have stooped to 
downright lalsehoods to dupe and mislead 
legitimate and responsible lumbermen and 
real-estate dealers over the country. 

I have before me a cop> of a publication 
called ‘‘Headlines", which these real-estate 
representatives sent < ut last w'eek. It urges 
that the housing hill Implementing the 
President’s program be sent back to com¬ 
mittee, It said, ‘‘The Wyatt program has 
been rushed to the floor of the House with¬ 
out the customary public hearings. Indus¬ 
try and 1 rivale citizens have not been given 
the chance to .submit facts about the effect 
it will have. Only such facts will Con¬ 
gress be able to give proper consideration to 
this vital legislation." 

Thousands of legitimate lumber dealers 
read and believed that statement. The 
truth was that the housing bill was intro¬ 
duced on November 20. 1945, and hearings 
were held on it belore the House Banking and 
Currency Committee from December 3, 1946, 
until February 14. 1946. Durii » this period 
of more tlian 2 months of hearings, a volume 
of testimony was taken. What i.s more to the 
point, the same representative who said in¬ 
dustry' had not been given a chance to tes¬ 
tify, himself was heard for one full day by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and his statements occuplid l.'i pages of the 
hearing record. 

Why should these □bhyii>ts stoop to such 
practices? I believe there is a quite obvi¬ 
ous answer to that. Should this legislation 
pass, they will be denied the greatest sucker 
market in history. The only thing they ob¬ 
ject to .spriou.sly in the administration's pro¬ 
gram is a formula which w'ould prevent real- 
estate speculation during the housing crisis 
of some 18 months. 

If the legislation passes. Federal appraisers 
will scrutinize builders’ plans for new homes 
to see that the veteran gets his money’s 
worth. The legitimate builders have found 
no fault with this, but the group of specu¬ 
lators who are paying these Washington lob¬ 
byists well know that the houses they are 
building will stand no ruch examination. 

I personally know of instance alter In¬ 
stance where veterans who have finally 
found a place to live are being "victed be¬ 
cause their homes were sold out from under 
them by the landlord. These same specu¬ 
lators. worshiping at the great god greed, cry 
that we are ruining free enterprise when we 
want to build homes for veterans In the six 
to seven thousand dollar range. They claim 
that homes cannot be built in America for 
six or seven thousand dollars. The truth of 
the matter Is that the speculators can make 
more profit per house on $15,000 mansions, 
and, therefore, they have not the slightest 


desire to build homes for veterans at six or 
seven thousand dollars. 

However, personally I am convinced there 
are sufficient responsible, thinking Ameri¬ 
cans in our country who cannot bo duped by 
propaganda and who will Join In this pro¬ 
gram of helping us provide homes for our 
veterans. 

That’s a rather lengthy explanation, but 
I think the American people are entitled to 
know the facts of the housing situation. 

Mr. Costello. Every man to his own opin¬ 
ion. Mr. Patman. Now there are several 
points I would like to clarify in my (jwn 
mind. You spoke of this formula for hold¬ 
ing down speculation cm existing homes. 
What lormul did you mean? 

Mr. Patman. Simply this. Mr. Costello. 
One of the major sections of the housing bill 
provicle.s that the present owner of a homo 
could sell it at any time for whatever price 
he could get for it. That price would then 
become the ceiling price ^or the duration 
of the housing emergency. 

It protects the inve.stment of the present 
owner Its sole purpose is to prevent the 
Bpeculn''^lve reselling that has skyrocketed the 
price of so many homes. 

Mr. Costello How long would that ceiling 
price remain? 

Mr Patman. Only for the life of the hous¬ 
ing bill—until December 31, 1947—some 18 
months. 1 don’t think that will hurt any¬ 
one. yet this has been one of the most mis¬ 
understood and controversial points of the 
whole legislation. It docs hit the speculators 
squarely in their pocketbooks, however, and 
we have heard the resulting outcry. 

Mr. Costello. There does exist some sin¬ 
cere criticism of your bill. Mr. Patman, par¬ 
ticularly on the question of subsidies. Mr. 
Wyatt is asking $600,000,000 to use for what 
he calls premium payments which a lot of 
people object to. What about that? 

Mr. Patman. I sincerely believe, Mr. Cos¬ 
tello. that these subsidies will be the cheap¬ 
est way for u.s to get our production goals. 
All of us know th.at scarcity of materials is 
our biggest problem right now. 

Some small marginal plants with higher 
costs are either shut down or operating at 
only parti.tl capacity. The reason for this 
in mo.'it instances is that they cannot afford 
to pay competitive wage scales and hence 
cannot get workers; or their manufacturing 
methods are not as efficient as their com¬ 
petitors. It is Mr. Wy.all’s idea to give these 
plants a premium price for their product. 
This extra money can be used to hire more 
men or take whatever steps are neces.sary 
to increase production. Once the plant gets 
into volume production, and the cost per 
unit drops, it can then compete and the need 
for subsidies no longer exists. It acts as a 
sort of Industrial pump primer to get a plant 
under way. 

Mr. CowSTELLo. Some of the critics of the 
program. Mr. Patman, have been pointing out 
that this program will result In the veterans 
obtaining a lot of cheap, prefabricated 
homes, and in 10 years they will find them- 
selve.<5 much worse off than If they had paid 
higher prices for conventional homes. Would 
you care to touch on that, Mr. Patman? 

Mr, Patman. I most certainly would. 
That’s another argument the speculators are 
using to keep us troin building homes for 
servicemen. 

Under the Prc.sident’s housing program, 
1,200,000 houses are planned for 1946. Of 
these 700,000 are conventional homes and 
250,000 are so-called prefabricated houses— 
so you can readily see that the emphasis Is 
going to be on the conventional type home, 
built by local carpenters and construction 
firms. Tbe prefabricated houses are ex¬ 
pected to fill the gap beyond the capacity of 
the conventional building methods. 

However, these prefabricated homes will be 
required to meet the same standards of con¬ 
struction that conventional homes do. They 
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must meet the fame ecrutlny of PHA ap¬ 
praisers. so that the argument that we will 
have thousands of prefabricatec shacks 
under this program Just doesn't hold water. 

Mr, Costello. About these lobbyist tele¬ 
grams. Mr. Patman. Don’t you believe that 
they come from legitimate builders? 

Mr Patman. Of course I do—and I answer 
every one of them which contains sulBclent 
address. In most instances the wording of 
the telegram Itself shows conclusively that 
the writer has been misinformed about the 
housing program. In many cases I later re¬ 
ceive letters from them explaining that they 
have been misled and pledging their sup¬ 
port of this legislation. 

In connection with this, x have one specific 
Instance you might be interested in. I re¬ 
ceived a telegram from a lumber dealer in 
Houston. Tex. I promptly and courteously 
replied to him. explaining my motives for 
introducing this legislation. He indignantly 
wrote back saying that he had never sent the 
telegram and wanting to know the clrcum- 
6 tance.s around it. 

I promptly turned the case over to the 
Department of Justice. It developed that 
one man came Into a Houston telegraph office, 
gave the clerk a long list of names, and 
planked down several hundred dollars In cash, 
asking that the wires be sent to various Con¬ 
gressmen. My friend's name happened to be 
one of those picked at random by this lobby¬ 
ist agent, unfortunately for him. 

Mr. Costello. What , happened to the 
sender. Mr. Patman? 

Mr. Patman. Unfortunately there is no 
Federal law, to my knowledge, Mr. Costello, 
covering a case like this, but it was a neat 
example of the methods of lobbyists. These 
Instances I have given you Illustrate the type 
of opposition that is facing those Congress¬ 
men who are attempting to carry out the will 
of the American people, in seeing to it that 
our veterans will have a place to live. I hope 
I have helped clarify some of the misinfor¬ 
mation that has been bandied about x)n this 
bill. 


Wyatt’* Bold Plan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. SADOWSKI Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my romarks in 
the Record. I would like to Include the 
following editorial from the Detroit 
News of February 13, 1946: 

One of President Truman's appointments 
that looks to be panning out—though this 
Is perhaps Just luck, since the appointee Is 
a power In Kentucky politics—is that of the 
very able and energetic former mayor of 
Louisville, Wilson Wyatt, as Housing Expe¬ 
diter. Mr. Wyatt, in office 7 weeks, has put 
together a plan which he thinks, with the 
blessing of Congress, may re.sult in the build¬ 
ing this year of 1,500,000 family units of 
housing. 

The plan counts on the cooperation, not 
alone of Congress, but of the building indus¬ 
try and—what Is more conjectural—of build¬ 
ing trades labor. It goes on the assumption, 
as Indeed it must, that the housing problem 
cannot be met without adoption in some de¬ 
gree of mass production methods and without 
Bome assistance In the way of underwriting 
the special risks of this innovation on the 
part of government. 

Mr. Wyatt’s plan, as might be expected In 
light of his record as Louisville’s mayor, is a 
bold one. It may prove overbold, when it 


collides with the conservatism of the build¬ 
ing industry and of those who work In it. 

But none will deny, we expect, that bold¬ 
ness is a quality In the absence of which the 
housing problem Is not going to be solved, 
certainly not satisfactorily. 

In respect to no want of the people Is the 
gap between demand and supply so vast as in 
respect to housing—the hardest of all wants 
to meet rapidly. The gap here Is so huge, 
due to years of war and depression, that the 
building Industry's present capacity would 
need a decade in which to fill it. 

But, as with other commodities, so with 
housing, the only hope of heading olT disas¬ 
trous inflation of prices is to supply the de¬ 
mand, or a large part of it. Moreover, there 
can be no such thing as an inflation in 
realty and housing alone, without pulling 
other prices skyward with It. 

The answer must be an expansion of the 
building Industry’s capacity, beyond any¬ 
thing it normally would attempt or risk of its 
own initiative. This is a large order, but, up 
to the moment. Mr. Wyatt looks like a man 
who will have a good try at filling It. 


Extension of Emergency Price Control 
Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 27, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement by 
John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobi¬ 
lization and Reconversion, to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
extension of the Emergency Price Con¬ 
trol Act. Wednesday, February 27, 1946: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, In scheduling these early hearings on 
the extension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 as amended and the Stabiliza¬ 
tion Act of 1942 as amended, your committee 
Is performing a very real service to the Amer¬ 
ican people. Wc must come to grips at once 
with the problem of keeping inflation in 
bounds. It Is not a threat that may mate¬ 
rialize In the future. It is a very dangerous 
present condition. 

There is every likelihood that keeping in¬ 
flation In check is going to be the most 
crucial domestic question before us for many 
months to come. That is why I consider it 
so Important to take steps now for continu¬ 
ing price stabilization measures for a full 
year beyond June 30. 1946. 1 am glad that 
your committee has offered me this oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the problem with you. 

American businessmen and consumers 
rightly fear the effect of inflation upon our 
economy. And they should know that their 
Government is prepared to safeguard their 
earnings and savings by stabilizing prices. 
And they should know now that the Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to remain on the price 
stabilization Job until economic equilibrium 
Is within reach. 

As you know, I am on record as having 
said many times that I believe production. 
In the last practical analysis, Is the only real 
solution to the problem of Inflation. I want 
to take this opportimlty to reaffirm that 
statement. At the same time 1 want to say, 
with equal flrmness, that I believe we can¬ 
not drop our defenses against inflation be¬ 
fore supply begins to supply demand. 

Price stabilization Is a measure we are 
using to safeguard our economy against the 
disaster of rising prices and costs. 


We need that safeguard until production 
Is sufficient, and the volume steady enough 
to begin balancing with demand. Demands 
at present are very heavy. They have built 
up during the war. and there are new de¬ 
mands at present for many things. 

It will take time to manufacture consumer 
durables components, materials needed by 
business and construction materials—and 
this alone is a big, time-consuming Job which 
requires changing over and adjusting the 
Nation’s complex business machinery from 
war to peace production. It will also take 
time to get tliese things to the markets. 
The channels of distribution, wholesale and 
retail, for business and consumers have to be 
filled up again. Anywhere from a few weeks 
to many months are necessary for this. And 
that supply, once volume production has 
been reached, will have to be maintained for 
more weeks and months In order to approach 
demand. 

We should ask ourselves what would hap¬ 
pen to production prospects if price stabili¬ 
zation were to end before we had allowed 
enough time for the practical tasks of recon¬ 
version. Suppose we entered a period of 
spiralling prices and costs. It happened 
after the last war. If it happened again in¬ 
dustry would certainly be obliged to stock 
up with materials for manufacture before 
prices went higher. It would be natural for 
consumers to rush to buy what they needed 
before the cost of living climbed further. 

It would be natural, too. for business to 
withhold finished goods from market, be¬ 
cause it would be facing a loss to sell when 
prices were sure to go higher. This situation 
would for a time Inevitably increase, not 
lessen, the shortages of both producer and 
consumer goods. 

A disordered price structure, with prices 
and costs bolting out of control, would give 
business in general a poor chance to expand 
its output of goods and services. Many of 
the industries producing to fill the most 
troublesome shortages would run into fur¬ 
ther difficulties. 

It is not reasonable to expect tnat all 
production would Increase if all price ceil¬ 
ings were removed. In specific case.s. where 
lack of production is retarding reconversion, 
we can divert labor and materials from other 
uses by granting measured price increases in 
order to step up output. This can be done 
effectively only under the stabilization 
framework. With all prices rising, that ad¬ 
vantage would be lost. 

At this stage in reconversion there are still 
a number of obstacles to be overcome before 
a larger volume of finished goods ca' flow to 
market. Shortages of labor, of components, 
and raw materials, still have to be met. 
Properly trained workers must be where they 
are needed and at the right times. Indus¬ 
trial plants and distributors have to re¬ 
organize for peacetime trade. Technical 
changes are still being completed. And labor 
and management must settle down again 
into normal bargaining. 

These factors must be taken Into account 
when we talk about achieving the kind of 
substantial production that will eventually 
smother Inflation But even so, even with 
practical problems still to be solved, our total 
civilian production is Increasing. There has 
been noticeable progress in the production 
and shipment of finished consumer durable 
goods to market from the reconversion in¬ 
dustries. 

December shipments of vacuum cleaners, 
electric Irons, refrigerators, electric ranges, 
washing machines, sewing machines, and 
radios ran 10 to 30 percent above November 
shipments. And industry expects shipments 
of these and other consumer durables to 
reach at least prewar rates of shipment by 
June of this year. 

Goods from reconverting Industries are 
coming to market In larger and larger quan¬ 
tities. This new production is coming in ad¬ 
dition to over-all production for civilian use 
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that already stands at the highest level in 
our history. 

During the war years production Xor 
civilian use, in addition to our unsurpassed 
war manufacture, outreached any previous 
peacetime, period. And on December 31, pro¬ 
duction for civilian uses was higher than it 
had ever been before in peacetime. 

During 1945, for example, food production 
in this country was 35 percent above the 
average for 1935-38, a peak up to then. An 
indication of today’s volume of production is 
the amount of goods moving through de¬ 
partment stores to consumers. It stands at 
an all-time peak. 

Balance of supply and demand is an 
eventuality on which we can rely. But it has 
not yet materialized. It will require time. 
One rea.son that it will require time is that 
present demand for goods is so swollen that 
even better than ordinary production Is not 
going to be enough to meet it immediately. 
This factor is one of the inflationary pres¬ 
sures Unit we have to watch. 

Like many other inflationary pressures that 
have been developing since VJ-day, heavy 
demand is not itself a bad thing. On the 
contrary, it piovides a bridge which we can 
u.se to reach a period of good jobs, stable 
nuiikets. and better times for all of us. We 
can reach this period if we take action now 
to jirevent runaway Inflation. But if heavy 
demand and great purchasing power are al¬ 
lowed to dissipate themselves in a boom that 
can end only in a depression, we will not be 
able to build a .sound economy In the future. 

There are other inflationary pressures that 
have been building up since lust August. 

Price.'^ continue to pres.s hard against their 
ceilings. Wholesale prices have been Inching 
higher and higher. Since lust September, 
wholesale prices have risen faster than dur¬ 
ing any similar period since 1043. 

Coiibuiner spending continues to be heavy. 
Department-store, chain-store, and mail-or¬ 
der sales were h.ghcr during the whole of 
1945, and higher during the ast month of the 
year thru during comparable periods in 1944. 
Consumer buying in the lust quarter of 1945 
was at the highest rate in our history. Re¬ 
tail sr.lc.s were at tlieir all-time \ eak as the 
new year began. 

All these evidences of the trend toward In¬ 
flation miust be cons’dered along with an¬ 
other one. And this is the psychology of In¬ 
flation that i.s becoming more and more ap¬ 
parent. Trade and business Journnl.s frankly 
cite the probability that prices will go up. 
We know that both public and private pur¬ 
chasing ngent-s have frequently been unable 
to contract for future deliveries of goods ex¬ 
cept by agreeing to ' escape clauses” provid¬ 
ing for the po.Sfsibility of a higher price. 

The assumptiuu that prices are going up 
gives business an irresistible motive to with¬ 
hold finished goods from market in expecta¬ 
tion of higher prices and higher profits. We 
have not yet been able to judge how much 
thi.s fact accounts for a number of shortages. 
But we must reckon with It. I. is a practice 
that adds an artlflcinl scarcity to the very 
real .shortage of goods that already exists. 

This fear or anticipation that inflation is 
on the way, the a.ssumption that prices, arc 
going up. could very well be translated Into 
disastrous action. And the action would be 
a rush to buy that would accentuate the al¬ 
ready strong demand fur goods and services. 
There is sufficient buying power available 
among both business and consumers to give 
considerable impetus to a buying rush. 

It is obvious that we will continue to need 
snleguards against such growing inflationary 
tendencies. It would appear that, to safe¬ 
guard consumers against Increased living 
costs, it would be necessary to control only 
the prices of food, clothing, rents, and hous¬ 
ing. This view has been advanced by those 
vrho sincerely want to avoid the development 
of serious inflation. 

I very much wish that this were all that 
was necessary. It would greatly simplify 


the task of the Congress and the adminis¬ 
tration. Unfortunately, while inflationary 
pressures remain as great and as general as 
they are today, this proposal simply would 
not work. 

It would not accomplish our objective of 
stabilizing the cost of living, because price 
Increases are contagious. If prices In the 
uncontrolled sectors boomed—as under pres¬ 
ent conditions they certainly would—no 
price administrator could hold back prices 
In the controlled sector. 

Just suppose, for Instance, that the prices 
of all durables—autos, refrigerators, radios, 
furniture, farm machinery—and all services 
also, increased materially. And this is not in 
the least unlikely If all price controls were 
removed. 

Could anyone seriously suppose, to cite one 
example, that the prices of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts could be held down while the price 
of durables the farmer has to buy soared? 

Another type of argument, also advanced 
by those who do not want to see a “runaway” 
inflation, is the contention that continued 
general price control is really restricting 
production, and thus contributing to infla¬ 
tion. One main reason for this contention, 
I think, is that each businessman knows that 
if his own prices went up. without any change 
in other prices, he him.self could produce 
more. 

This is certainly true. If any single price 
were ratsed. while all other prices remained 
under ceilings, the producer In that line 
could raise both the wages he pays his 
workers and the price he offers for mate¬ 
rials. He could then attract more labor, 
get more materials, and produce more. We 
have taken advantage of this under price 
control In increased output of materials and 
products which are bottlenecks in recon¬ 
version. 

But it docs not follow that removal of all 
controls would have the same effect. In¬ 
stead, it would destroy the advantage and 
create disordered markets. Today’s high 
demands can be filled only by many months 
and. in some cases, years of sizeable, steady 
production. 

Certainly, lifting price controls would not 
help us complete certain necessary recon¬ 
version tasks that industry still Is working on. 
The same practical and technical operations 
would still have to be finished. It would 
still be necessary to allow time for distribu¬ 
tors to reorganize their sales outlets. Work¬ 
ers would still be relocating themselves. 
Collective bargaining would still have to 
operate. 

If continued price stabilization were actu¬ 
ally restricting all production, we would have 
been undergoing a very different sort of 
transition period since VJ-day, Instead of 
our present rapid prog ess. we would have had 
a limping reconversion. Unemployment 
would have Increased much more sharply and 
quickly than it has. 

However, relying on continued effective 
price stabilization to keep our economic 
house in order until production begins to 
approach a balance with demand, docs not 
mean that we arc determined on rigid and 
Inflexible control of prices. 

Existing stabilizatlim powers provide suffi¬ 
cient room for necessary flexibility in price 
control. The development of u revised wage- 
price policy by the Government during the 
last fortnight illustrates this point. Since 
VJ-day there has been a fairly narrow cate¬ 
gory of wage increases that could be used 
by industry ns the basis of request for price 
relief. We have been depending mainly on 
free collective bargaining by Industry and 
labor to settle the wage issues, without re¬ 
sulting price increases. Industry, of course, 
could come in after 6 months and ask for 
price relief on the basis of wage Increases 
that had been granted and that had Increased 
production costs. 


Now we have revised those ground rules. 
By dropping the 6-month rule, we have ex¬ 
panded considerably the category of wage 
Increases that may be approved and ustd 
immediately as the basis for price relief lor 
industry. Collective bargaining still remains 
the open avenue for wage settlement where 
no price increases are Involved. 

At the same time we have put a deterrent 
on excessive wage Increases that would serve 
to promote a spiral of inflation. 

Both the new wage policy and the new 
price policy put an even heavier requirement 
for speedy action on the Government. This 
will mean that the operating stabilization 
agencies—the Office of Price Administration 
and the Wage Stabilization Board—must ac¬ 
celerate their actions. And I know they are 
doing everything humanly possible to speed 
them up They will need adequate person^ 
nel to assure prompt action. 

The revised wage-price policy means that 
Industry in general during the coming year 
will be assured of at least its minimum peace¬ 
time earnings. It means that labor in gen¬ 
eral will be able to soften the shock ol 
reduced take-home pay that has followed the 
end of wartime pay rates. And It means that 
agriculture has a belter Income outlook for 
the very reason that labor Is able to maintain 
wage levels and so continue to buy faim 
products. 

This stnhlllzation program can be adjust eel 
to meet the changes of the transition period 
It is not a lormula for rig’d control of the 
economy. We have already diopped ih? bulk 
of the wartime economic controls. The lew 
still effective, in particular, price control, 
must remain for a time. We will lift these 
few remaining controls just as soon us condi¬ 
tions permit. As 1 have said many time^ 
before, conditions will thcmsclveB determine 
the timing. 

The lime will come when price control over 
many more products can be dropped. They 
should be dropped on each product us soon 
as supply is in reasonable balance with de¬ 
mand. This may very well result in price 
control becoming highly selective before the 
need fur it comes finally to an end. But in 
the meantime we must maintain the ma¬ 
chinery for general price stabilization. 

During this war we kept prices and the cost 
of living from getting out of hand. The real 
battle is at hand. The pressures toward in¬ 
flation are heavier now. as they always are 
following war. And at pre.sent. when we are 
fighting heavier pre.ssures. our weapons of 
defense are fewer. The main one aside from 
public opinion has now come to be price 
control 

Subsidies have also played an essential role 
in stabilizing the cost of living during the 
last 3 years. They provided certain producers 
with BUfllcleiit returns to enable them to pro¬ 
duce adequately without raising prices to the 
consumer. This was an important factor 
during the war In limiting demands for in¬ 
creased wages to meet increased living costs. 

Farmers, along with consumers in general, 
have a stake in keeping the cost of living in 
line. Stabilization has kept the prices of 
things farmers had to buy from soaring at 
the same time that farm Income has re¬ 
mained good. The drop expected during the 
last 6 months has failed to materialize. The 
December cash income of farmers was higher 
than the August level, with seasonable ad¬ 
justments. 

Nevertheless, even though the subsidy helps 
keep the cost of living in line, farmers do 
not like subsidies, and I sympathize with 
that view. Nobody likes subsidies. The Gov¬ 
ernment recognizes that it Is desirable to get 
rid of all subsidies as quickly as possible and 
Intend to do so. 

The Stabilization Administrator has an¬ 
nounced that the remaining food subsidies 
will be terminated ns soon as prices of the 
nonsubsidized elements in costs of living de¬ 
cline enough so that it will be safe to allow 
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the cost of the subsidized elements to go up. 
At the same time, farm incomes will be pro¬ 
tected. Here again, as In price stabilization, 
It is a matter of keeping a balance. But be¬ 
cause subsidies continue necessary for cost 
of living stabilization. It will be necessary 
to retain the authority to use subsidies, along 
with price control, during the 1947 fiscal 
year. 

Important considerations of national wel¬ 
fare, as I have shown, make It imperative to 
extend the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942 as amended and the Stabilization Act of 
1942 as amended. I have discussed a num¬ 
ber of these considerations In some detail 
because each of them is important. It Is 
vital to prevent Inflationary trends from de¬ 
veloping into a real inflation that will 
hamper business In its effort to produce. It 
is vital to keep the cost of living in line so 
that labor need not press for higher wages. 
It is vital to keep the cost of major raw ma¬ 
terials in line so that production can go for¬ 
ward. 

I urge your committee to act promptly so 
that the two acts on which the stabilization 
program rests may be extended for 12 
months beyond June 30. 


Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, Favors the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1946, the Honorable Edward 
J. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, appeared be¬ 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations to advocate favorable action 
on the pending resolution on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway 
project. His statement summarizes 
reasons for favorable action on the 
project. His views will, I feel, be of in¬ 
terest to the entire country because this 
project is bound to be advantageous not 
only to the Middle West and to the Great 
Lakes region, but to the entire Nation, 
as it will reduce the cost of transporta¬ 
tion and will increase our export as well 
as our import business. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I take pleasure in 
inserting his statement in the Record: 

Mr. Chairman, Chicago interests favor the 
construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
deep waterway, in particular the construc¬ 
tion of dams and power works in the Inter¬ 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, in accordance with the agreement be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada of 
March 19, 1941. 

It Is my firm belief that the more than 
40,Q00,000 people in the Great Lakes region, 
in Chicago, and in the Northwest, will benefit 
greatly if this deep channel to the Atlantic 
is opened and it becomes possible to ship 
the products of forms and factories directly 
to foreign ports, as well as to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Similar benefits will accrue from 
the ability to receive imports directly. 

This region is the workshop of the Nation 
and the most productive section in the whole 
world. This has been demonstrated in the 
past 4 years of war emergency. It was un¬ 
fortunate that this connection with the 
Atlantic was not available in this emergency. 
It will be unfortunate if it is not now 


authorized and completed in a reasonable 
time. 

The project is worth more than that, in 
the interest of national defense. During 
the 4 years of war more than 1,100 naval 
craft were built in Great Lakes boat yards 
and shipped 1.500 miles down the Lakes to 
Gulf Waterway, which had only a 9-foot 
draft from Lockport. HI., to below St. Louis. 
More than one-eighth of these boats, draw¬ 
ing more than 9 feet of water, had to be lifted 
by pontoons and towed from Chicago to New 
Orleans. This was tedious and expensive. 
More than half of these boats, of shallow 
draft, had to go by way of New Orleans be¬ 
cause they were too long to pass through the 
present locks on the St. Lawrence canals. 
Boats destined for the Pacific, of course, lost 
no time by going down the Illinois and Mis¬ 
sissippi Rivers. However, the Great Lakes 
yards could not be used to build the larger 
ships, because the Lakes were landlocked. 
These yards on the Great Lakes are closer to 
the points of production of steel than are 
the seaboard yards. This St. Lawrence deep 
waterway should be opened in the interest 
of national defense if for no other reason. 

Opening of this waterway, being the devel¬ 
opment of national resources, is bound to 
promote national welfare and prosperity. It 
will provide employment during construc¬ 
tion, which is a worthy postwar objective. 
By bringing cheaper transportation to the 
Great Lakes region, on imports and exports, 
it is bound to promote growth. Any traffic 
lost by present methods of transportation 
should be more than offset by new traffic re¬ 
sulting from increased growth and increased 
production. The national welfare is pro¬ 
moted by increased production in any part 
of the Nation. 

Statistics on traffic and transportation 
costs are better left to the experts whose 
business it is to study such matters and keep 
information up to date. It la only from such 
Information that it can be determined 
whether or not it is advisable to make this 
project self-liquidating. It should be car¬ 
ried out in the interest of national welfare 
in any case. 

Nothing should be done to delay the ap¬ 
proval of the pending agreement by Congress. 
Except for articles VII. VIII. and IX, this 
agreement of March 19. 1941, provides for the 
construction and operation of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway, and the distribution of the 
power developed thereby. In this Senate 
Resolution 104, artlcle.s VII and IX are omit¬ 
ted and the suggestion made that a treaty 
be negotiated regarding the matters in these 
article.*!. Such matters are the perpetuation 
of navigation rights in the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River and the construction of 
remedial works above Nlagiua Falls and in¬ 
creased diversion of water from Niagara River 
for power purposes. 

Article VIII covers matters closely allied 
to the matters in articles VII and IX and it 
would seem to be sound Judgment to Include 
article VIII in the same category as VII and 
IX. It certainly would save argument and 
delay. The ratification of the 1932 St. Law¬ 
rence seaway treaty failed March 15, 1934, 
largely because of the inclusion of article 
VIII in that treaty in practically the same 
terms as in the present agreement. The 
opposition did not come from Chicago inter¬ 
ests at that time. More people in Chicago 
favored the .seaway than were opposed. The 
only man from Chicago who testified at the 
1932 hearings advocated ratification of the 
treaty. Chicago was then and is now in favor 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Chicago is also 
interested in the Lakes to Gulf waterway 
and wants nothing done to Interfere with its 
successful operation. 

The opposition because of article VIll, in 
1932, came from the Mississippi Valley As¬ 
sociation and the Illinois Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. a down-state organization, both of 


which associations were mainly interested In 
the Lakes to Gulf waterway and objected to 
the taking from Congress the Jurisdiction 
over the diversion of water for this project. 
Other opposition was voiced in the Senate 
by nationalists who objected to the Inclaslon 
in a treaty of control over the diversion 
from Lake Michigan, which was an internal 
affair. 

The Supreme Court decided January 14, 

1929, that the diversion of water for purposes 
of sanitation had no legal basis; and decreed 
April 21. 1930. that diversion for this purpose 
must cease by December 31, 1938. The di¬ 
version was limited after that date to 1.600 
cubic feet of water per second, annual aver¬ 
age, for the purpose of maintaining naviga¬ 
tion in the Chicago River, as a part of the 
port of Chicago. 

The needs of the Illinois waterway and the 
Lakes to Gulf waterway have never been con¬ 
sidered by the Supreme Court. Congress has 
Jurisdiction over this matter and, on July 3, 

1930, authorized that the water specified in 
the decree of the Supreme Court should be 
authorized for the navigation of the Illinois 
waterway. In the same section of the same 
act Congress intimated that It might take 
further action. No further action has been 
taken and perhaps none ever will be taken. 
There is no good reason, however, for this 
Jurisdiction being taken away from Congress. 

The Chicago diversion case has been settled. 
It was on internal matter and it serves no 
useful purpose to waste valuable time in argu¬ 
ment and recrimination over past events. 
This matter Is safe in the Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and Congress. Being an 
Internal matter it is not a proper subject for 
reference in an International agreement, and 
certainly has no particular bearing in an 
agreement aimed to promote the construction 
of an international waterway. 

Tire pending agreement would not be 
weakened by the omission of article VIII and 
the consideration of its subject matter later 
along with article VII and IX, but on the 
contrary its approval would be expedited and 
every item important to the construction of 
the deep waterway would be covered by the 
remainder of the agreement. 

In my opinion it would be sound Judg¬ 
ment to omit or amend article VIII, to expe¬ 
dite the approval of the agreement for con¬ 
struction, and get the work started. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luce, of Connecticut 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES M. UFOLLETTE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am very 
pleased to insert the following Lincoln 
Day address of my colleague, Represent¬ 
ative Clare Boothe Luce, of Connecticut, 
given from the studio of Station WSIX 
in Nashville, Tenn., on February 12,1946, 
at 11:32 p. m. 

That address speaks for itself. Any 
observations of mine would add nothing 
to it, but I do wish to be recorded as en¬ 
dorsing its clarity, sincerity, and high 
purpose. 

All over this land, for many years. Febru¬ 
ary 12,1809, haa been celebrated as tbe birth- 
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day of Abraham Lincoln. Rather, we should 
celebrate April 15, 56 years later, the day 
that he fell a martyr to the assassin’s bullet, 
for that was the day when he was truly 
born, never to die, in the hearts of endless 
generations. 

Men all over the world have loved Abra* 
ham Lincoln, and love him today for a very 
simple reason; Lincoln believed that all men 
are brothers, and that this truth was worth 
dying for. 

Now Lincoln’s authority for his belief in 
the brotherhood of man was God, an au¬ 
thority. Incidentally, whom he consulted with 
a simple trust that many modern statesmen 
bring only to the Callup poll. 

From his fundamental credo, the brother¬ 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God, 
all his other articles of political faith most 
naturally and nobly derived A man who 
held such a belief never talked in narrow 
terms of Negro rights versus white rights, 
or southern rights versus northern rights, 
or the rights of the property holder against 
those of the propertyless, or States* rights 
versus Federal rights, or even the rights of 
nation versus nation. His belief led with 
inexorable logic to the conclusion that there 
are no earthly rights above human rights, 
and that all human rights derive from man’s 
membership in the whole human family, each 
member of which is a creature of God, re¬ 
gardless of birth, color, race, nationality, or 
political condition. Other reasonable corol¬ 
laries of such a belief were that right makes 
might; that the conqueror must ever treat 
the vanquished with malice toward none, 
and eharlty toward all; and that as no man 
would be a slave, so none should seek to be 
a master. Lincoln believed that in these 
practices of political fraternity based on a 
profoundly religious concept lay the genius, 
the strength, and the glory of our American 
domnerncy. which then, as now, was “the last 
best hope of man” on earth. 

It Is a political tradition for Republicans 
on these occa.sions of his birthday to quote 
the lounder of our party, in order to prove 
some current political point dear to our Re¬ 
publican hearts. I shall not be an excep¬ 
tion. I, too, wan+^ to use these Lincolnian 
principles as yardsticks of what my party 
might be expected to do on two important 
human issues which face us today. 

To be sure, all political issues are human 
Issues, for all affect, however indirectly, the 
lives and livelihoods of our citizens. But 
.some issue.? affect them very deeply, very 
violently, very decisively. And accordingly 
ns such issues arc decided, they often change 
the whole course of history. 

Such an issue, in Lincoln’s time, was the 
issue of slavery versus freedom. Another 
was the issue of how, after a victorious war, 
the vanquished should be treated and the 
wounds of war healed. They were Indeed two 
of the greatest issues in his Presidency. 
They are two of the greatest issues today. 
If the Republican Party falls to solve them, 
in Lincolnian terms, they will betray Lin¬ 
coln. If all Americans do not solve them 
in Lincolnian terms, they will, In the end, 
betray America and thus the world. 

No nation, said Abraham Lincoln, can en¬ 
dure half slave and half free. Tliat is still 
true. Today, In our land there are 15,000,- 
000 Negroes who are economically in bond¬ 
age. They were freed physically by Lincoln 
from the individual master, only to become 
In many ways the economic slaves of the 
whole community. Until the Negro has an 
equal opportunity with every other American 
to get a job. to acquire an education, and to 
develop to the fullest the talents God gave 
him, this will not be a wholly free country, 
and we will not have completed the groat 
experiment In democracy begun by Abraham 
Lincoln. 

To this task, the Republican Party, born 
in the tradition of freedom for the Negro, 
must and will, I believe, increasingly dedi¬ 


cate Itself. Said Lincoln; *Tn giving freedom 
to the slaves we assure freedom to the free." 

So much for slavery at home. And what 
of slavery In this “one world” in which we 
live—a world that has been made danger¬ 
ously small by radio and radar and rocket 
planes and atomic energy? The proposition 
still stands: This one world cannot long sur¬ 
vive half free and half slave. 

However expedient, however practical, 
however shrewd our present policy makers 
in the State Department today may feel 
themselves to be, many of them must have a 
very uneasy conscience when they see how 
their so-called realistic policies have led to 
the betrayal of freedom and the hopes of 
freedom everywhere. And just so long as 
they continue to make any deals or com¬ 
promises, arrangements, or agreements, in 
open or In secret, with governments which 
actively oppose the brotherhood of man un¬ 
der the fatherhood of God, which have abol¬ 
ished the equal rights of every individual, 
which forbid freedom of speech, press, and 
religion, but which practice the suppression 
of minority rights by concentration camps, 
secret police and firing squads, just so long 
will these statesmen be betraying freedom at 
home. Perhaps not they, not we. but our 
children will live to curse the day they did 
so. For our strength and security do not lie 
in bristling armaments, or atomic bomb pUes, 
or favorable trade balances, or bulging banks, 
or military or economic alliances. In the 
words of Lincoln; "Our reliance is on the love 
of liberty which God has planted in us, 
our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands 
everywhere." For Lincoln knew that the love 
of liberty is the most infectious thing on 
earth. If our statesmen today cherished 
liberty for all men everywhere only one half 
as much as Lincoln did, our heads might spin 
at the speed with which governments of the 
people, and by the people, and for the people, 
woiild return to vast areas of the earth. 

Our Government, if It is to follow Lin¬ 
colnian precepts, must everywhere it can, all 
over this world give aid and comfort to those 
who believe, ns Lincoln did, in the complete 
freedom and equality of the individual. Or 
at least, if It does not have Lincolnian cour¬ 
age to do right, as God gives it to see the 
right. It must not give aid and comfort to 
those who practice and seek to extend 
tyranny. 

So much for the great issue, slavery vs. 
freedom, which took Lincoln to war and has 
twice carried us to war against the tyrannical 
Germans and their allies. What of the sec¬ 
ond Issue, which comes at war’s end? How 
to treat the vanquished, and bind up the 
wounds of war? Lincoln said it; "With 
malice toward none, with charity for 
all. • • •» 

Today, millions in Europe are starving. 
The men, women, and children of our allies, 
no less than the innocent children of our de¬ 
feated enemies. Do not let us deceive our¬ 
selves; many cannot, but millions of us can 
make a little sacrifice at our tables every 
day and endure .some rationing to put food 
In the mouths of those who will surely die If 
wo do not. Tlie Republican Party will help 
this Administration In Us announced task of 
feeding starving Europe. 

It is our duty, as the opposition party, to 
see that it is done without waste, or cor¬ 
ruption. and without placing undue bur¬ 
dens on any part of the population which 
cannot support them. Vigorous criticism of 
any New Deal program Is necessary, for we 
know the habits of those who have been too 
long In power and how, when the honey-pot 
of public funds are handed them, they spend 
a great deal of time licking their own fingers. 
But criticize and watch them though we 
must, we know we should be betraying Lin¬ 
coln’s greatest precept of postwar charity If 
we sought to thwart the administration in 
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accomplishing Its program of relief and re¬ 
habilitation of wartorn countries. 

Therefore tonight I see as three of the 
Republican Party’s most Important tasks In 
the future: The task at home of raising the 
economic status of the Negro; and abroad of 
aiding those governments where no man Is 
a slave and none is master; and of succoring 
the innocent victims of war. When we have 
completed these tasks, we shall come at last 
into our own as the true political heirs of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Views of President R. J. Thomas of the 
United Auto Workers, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, on Pending 
Legislation and Problems of Labor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 19iB 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given me I insert in the Record a 
speech delivered by Hon. R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Auto Workers, 
who, upon the request and in the ab¬ 
sence of Hon. Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza¬ 
tions. expressed the views of the latter 
organization on two pending antilabor 
bills on the occasion of a caucus held on 
December 4, 1945, in the Old House Of¬ 
fice Building. The caucus was attended 
by over 100 Members of the House, who 
were desirous of learning the facts about 
the pending antilabor legislation and 
who heard, besides that of Mr. Thomas, 
addresses by other outstanding labor 
leaders, including William Green, presi¬ 
dent of the American Federation of La¬ 
bor; Mr. E. A. Lyon, executive secretary 
of the Railway Labor Executives Asso¬ 
ciation ; Mr. John O’Leary, an official of 
the United Mine Workers; Mr. Martin 
Miller, representing the National Broth¬ 
erhood of Railway Trainmen; W. D. 
Johnson, vice president of the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that the 
attendance of labor leaders at the caucus 
on December 4. 1945, was the first time 
in history that representatives of all 
labor organizations had united and 
joined in protest to the enactment of 
labor legislation which they deemed 
inimical to the interests of labor. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Thomas’ ad¬ 
dress applies with even greater force to 
that monstrosity now pending in the 
other body, H. R. 5262, which carries 
many more, and more objectionable, 
vicious, and restrictive antilabor pro¬ 
visions than in any proposed or previ¬ 
ously enacted antilabor legislation con¬ 
sidered by the Congress. The text of 
Mr. Thomas’ speech follows: 

Chairman Sabath. The meeting will come to 
order. Many Members have said that leaders 
and spokesmen for labor were not granted an 
opportunity to be heard before the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary on H. R. 3937 and 
H. R. 32, two bills which obviously threaten 
all that labor has gained in two decades. 
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Therefore, some of us decided to call to* 
gether Members who desire to hear the real 
facts in regard to these bills. 

I am Indeed gratified that there are so 
many of you here. Do not fear that I shall 
talk a long time. I shall not. We have here 
today several gentlemen whom you want to 
hear and whom you came to hear. They have 
served equally their country and the cause of 
labor all their lives and are recognized as 
spokesmen for organized labor. 

I have a telegram here from Mr. Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus¬ 
trial Organizations, from which I quote: 

“Due to previous commitments I will not 
be able to attend this meeting called for 
Tuesday, December 4. I am asking R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Auto Work¬ 
ers, to be present in my absence to give the 
views of the CIO on these two bills. Thank 
you for your interest. 

“Phil Murray, President/* 

Now It is a pleasure and privilege to call on 
Mr. Thomas to give his position, and the posi¬ 
tion of the great organization he represents, 
on these pending bills. 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Chairman, ladles and 
gentlemen. I, too, want to thank Congress¬ 
man Sabath lor giving us. the representa¬ 
tives of labor, the opportunity to express to 
the gentlemen of Congress our views on this 
particular labor legislation which is before 
Congress I. too. want to say, speaking for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Is opposed to all antilabor legislation which 
we feel Is introduced for no other reason ex¬ 
cept to smash the labor movement in this 
country. I want to say that in the past few 
weeks I was one of the members representing 
labor in the labor-management conference 
called by President Truman, and one of the 
reasons that that conference was called was 
to get a i agreement between labor and man¬ 
agement. The reason that it failed, that it 
fell be!ow the expectations of many people In 
America, is for exactly the same reason that 
1 am opposed to this sort of labor legislation. 
That Is, the workers of America have some 
fundamental problems which must be solved. 
The 'abor-management conference refused to 
take recognition of those problems and here 
we have laws Introduced by people who think 
that these laws, if passed, could create indus¬ 
trial-labor peace in America without taking 
care of some of those fundamental problems 
which face the American workingman today. 
It is exactly the same. It is amputating a 
man's arm to try to cure him of heart trouble. 
Tliat sort of operation is never successful. 

When the Smlth-Connally Act was first 
passed by Congress and during its discussion 
by Congress we in labor said repeatedly that 
the Smlth-Connally Act would do nothing, 
would make no contribution toward labor- 
industry peace during the war. I think per¬ 
haps today everybody in America agrees with 
us on that proposition. I think some of the 
things which are causing the problems for 
labor today, some of the things we should try 
to think about a little bit and see what we can 
do to cure, is the problem in the first in¬ 
stance. before strikes and so forth do develop. 

For Instance, today I find that It’s prac¬ 
tically impossible for me to get any real col¬ 
lective bargaining in Industry, and there are 
reasons for that. There have been laws 
passed by Congress that stop collective bar¬ 
gaining as far as our particular Industry is 
concerned, at least. 

For Instance, in the automobile Industry, 
which I consider, and I think ^11 of us do. 
an industry that does control to a great ex¬ 
tent the economic situation In America. I 
have found this to be true, that there is no 
haste on the part of that industry to put 
automobiles on the market due to the fact 
that because of the tax laws that have been 
passed, there Is no incentive to put those 
automobiles on the market. That industry 
cannot make any more mcney the rest of 
this year. 


We had another bill which was passed 
which 1 know as the George bill, which has 
carried proposals where industry is reim¬ 
bursed In case of a strike. Now, I do not 
believe any Congressman thotight of the 
idea as far as that bill Is concerned, that 
where management and labor had dlsgree- 
ments that Industry was to be paid while that 
disagreement was going on. That is the 
reason that we have a great amount of labor 
unrest today and it is not through that sort 
of thing that the situation will be corrected. 

Labor has many different and difficult 
problems today. Since VJ-day the take- 
home wages of labor have been cut to a con¬ 
siderable extent. I know when my organ¬ 
ization asked for a 30-percent increase in 
wages many people in America said, “Well, 
have the dead-end kids gone crazy again?" 

The thing I want to impress upon you is 
that those workers are not asking for an 
increase in wages. They are asking that 
their former wages be protected. There has 
also been considerable down-grading in in¬ 
dustry. which again cuts the individual's 
wages. There has been a continuous rise 
in the cost of living as far as workers are 
concerned and industry has been making 
record-breaking profit. 

For instance, in the General Motors Corp.. 
from 1939 to 1941. they made 50 percent of 
the net worth of that company in a 3-year 
period: and now after the war is over the 
company is in even better position, and yet 
there are people who think that in no other 
way can they stop industrial unrest except 
to tie up and hamstring labor. 

I agree with President Green of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor that we of the labor 
movement do agree with the free enterprise 
system of America, but we must also have 
free unions in America. During the past 
war many people ail over America hailed the 
good job that labor had done dining that 
war, and I remember standing on platforms 
before my membership time after time and 
being taken to task because I had agreed to 
a no-strike pledge for the duration of the 
war. For what reason? I took that no¬ 
strike pledge and carried it through in my 
union for the protection of my country, but 
I don't think you are going to ask me to do 
that for the protection of General Motors 
because the workers in America think that 
is discrimination and unfair. 

The labor-management conference, as I 
said, failed to a certain extent because they 
didn’t recognize those problems. 

On the new proposed amendments to the 
Smlth-Connally Act it is proposed to outlaw 
unions as a collective-bargaining agent. I 
will read from the bill: “The employer shall 
be relieved of any obligation under the con¬ 
tract and the labor organization shall lose its 
status a a bargaining agency for the period 
of 1 year." Now if you don’t think this dis¬ 
criminatory legislation. I ask you to consider 
cases where management incites riots, and 
my God. gentlemen, that is done every day. 
Is management’s business taken away from 
them every year? What penalty is put on 
them for violating a contract? It says that 
it should be done providing there was a vio¬ 
lation of the no-strike pledge. 

I have in our particular Industry hun¬ 
dreds of contracts with no strike pledges in 
them, but I have always considered that when 
I negotiate a contract with management, 
whether it Is to be for 1 year or 2 years—I 
don’t believe we have contracts for over 2 
years—I say that management and labor 
both have an agreement such as that, and 
to carry out any sort of an agreement there 
must be a decent relationship between the 
two. 

I have always considered, and I think the 
majority of leaders of American labor con¬ 
sider, that there should not be strikes for the 
duration of the contract, whether there is 
a no-strike clause in that contract or not. 
A contract in my mind is no good if you don’t 
Intend to live up to It, but 1 say if this par¬ 


ticular law Is passed I will proceed to do 
everything I can to see that no-strike pledges 
are taken completely out of contracts. I say 
to you gentlemen here that that would pro¬ 
mote more strikes In all industry in the 
United States and would not solve the prob¬ 
lem. 

There Is another section here, which would 
ban labor from participating in a political 
campaign. It just so happens that 1 happen 
to be active in the national CIG-PAC, and I 
know tbat the people who are in favor of 
this legislation are not in favor of the com¬ 
mon people of America expressing their views 
upon political candidates. They say, “Yes, 
look at the millions of union members and 
how they can go out and collect a dollar for 
each one and raise millions and millions of 
dollars!" 

I know in the last political campaign how 
much our organization spent, and I know a 
great many heads of corporations of America 
that spent as much money as our organiza¬ 
tion spent. You say that is not discrimina¬ 
tory legislation? Why, the General Motors 
Corp. alone, through individual mem¬ 
bers of that corporation, can raise more 
money in any particular day for a political 
campaign for something they want than we 
can in a year. I don’t think it’s been any 
secret how much money the du Pont family 
has put into political campaigns. I don't 
think it’s any secret to Congress how much 
Mr. Sloan, of the General Motors, has put into 
political campaigns, and that Is all right, I 
don’t object; but I do object when you try 
to take the principles of democracy from the 
American people. 

I am beginning to wonder with legislation 
such as I have discussed here—under discus¬ 
sion at least. I thought we had just got 
through the war fighting nazism and Ger¬ 
many and Japan and some other foreign 
countries, and right today this Government 
is sending people representing labor to Ger¬ 
many and Japan and to other countries and 
saying that for a true democracy to be built 
in those countries it must be done through a 
labor movement or at least helped by a labor 
movement. 

Here we are sending missionaries to our 
defeated enemies to build up democracy while 
here at home we are taking the other direc¬ 
tion. I am beginning to wonder what we 
fought this war for. I mean the millions of 
Americans—what they fought this war for. 
Under this proposal, it seems to me in taking 
the rights of labor from them we could look 
back into history, and it seems to be the only 
way some people know how to solve these 
problems, is to go backward to what we were 
in the labor movement a century ago. Next 
thing I know you will be passing laws making 
slaves out of the working people of this 
country. It seems to me that is the trend 
these laws are taking. 

Under the Hobbs bill, which Is supposed to 
curb racketeering, I submit to you that I 
don’t know of an Instance where if there is 
racketeering in labor that it could not be 
taken care of by laws already on the statute 
books, and I will say as far as I am person¬ 
ally concerned in my organization, I have 
known one or two Instances where I ran 
across individuals who would like to do a 
little bit of racketeering but they never got 
to first base. My organization has taken care 
of that and there just is no racketeering, yet 
we want to pass a bill like this which again 
1 say is discriminatory. As president of my 
organization if I do any racketeering am I 
not just as liable under the law as some 
manufacturer and I know some that do a 
little racketeering. Being a member of a 
labor organization does not in any way pro¬ 
tect an individual or a group from racketeer¬ 
ing as far as the law is concerned. 

That Is about all I want to say to you ex¬ 
cept bring out some of the problems which 
are causing difficulty. I say the people who 
are advocating these things are not advocat- 
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Ing them for labor-management peace In 
America—they arc advocating these laws to 
break the labor movement. 

1 have here a photostatic copy of an auto¬ 
mobile news letter, a marketing service for 
automobile dealers, I would like to read to 
you. and 1 can show you what your problem Is, 
one paragraph out of this letter: "Perhaps 
the only solution is a policy of sitting tight 
and waiting until the economic pinch 
forces workers to realize they must stay on 
the Job or starve. At the moment there is 
no disposition on the part of management 
to become frantic over labor unrest. A 
watching and waiting ixjllcy is the general 
rule.” And 1 can vouch that that is the 
general rule at least in our industry today. 

To show you. 1 have a number of notes 
here on what has happened as far as our 
situation in General Motors is concerned. 
Talk about a coollng-off period! For 97 days 
we cooled off. trying to negotiate with that 
company, asking Secretary Schwellrnbach to 
send in conciliation, and we could only get 
conciliation in on the understanding, if you 
please, that these men were only observers. 
They didn’t dar to open their mouths and 
I want to know how thos' men could do 
mediation. We could not even get collective 
bargaining. While we were there with Gen¬ 
eral Motors, reading off a brief, trying to 
state our case, the people of the corpora¬ 
tions sat there reading Liberty magazine 
and Saturday Evening Post. We asked them 
to listen to us and they said, "Aw. hell, we 
can get more out of this magazine." 

In any demands for wages increases we 
have said that if the corporation can prove 
that they can't pay the wage increase we 
ask for we will scale down our demands, and 
as a filial plan we offer arbitration which 
was denied. And you ask what causes labor 
tinrcsi in America. I believe that the main 
Cause of it now Is that we have no collective 
bargaining and, as I said before, the tax 
laws paa.=?ed by Congres.s have already taken 
us out of our collective bargaining position. 

To show you. here is Just one instance: 
Paul Renku is one of our members who lives 
ill 14349 Robinson Street. Detroit, Mich. 
During the war as an automobile worker he 
took home $G5 per week Now he takes home 
$38 a v^eck and he has a family of four which 
must live on that That is the cause of labor 
unrest in America. That is the thing that 
we have got to look into and see w'hat it is 
that we can correct because of the increased 
cost of living People with families cannot 
live on that sort of wage today. 

In the President’s message he talked about 
a cnoling-off period. What I would suggest 
is that we should have a little coollng-off 
period on aiitilataor legislation. It would 
do us all a lot of good. I believe. As I said, 
we ccoled off 97 days in negotiations, in the 
recent negotiations we have been in. In 
America, ever since the time of Abraham 
Lincoln when he discussed H very much, 
practically every great statesman In Ameri¬ 
ca has stated that labor must have the right 
to strike. Labor must have the right to 
strike if we are to have free enterprise In 
America. 

Labor must have the right to strike. It is 
the only chance that labor has. During the 
war I w’as a member of the Labor Board and 
we took many decisions that we didn’t like, 
but we took them for our country to make 
what contribution we could toward win¬ 
ning the war. and in our particular indus¬ 
try. which gets a lot of publicity for strikes, 
it may be interesting for you to know that 
the strikes In our industry were below the 
national average. 

I cannot continue to say to workers for¬ 
ever: Let some board or agency take care of 
this problem. What we want today in Amer¬ 
ica, In my opinion, Is a coollng-off period 
on labor legislation and give the workers of 
America an opportunity to work out some of 
these prblems, and they will be fair. I as¬ 
sure you of that, gentlemen, and I am quite 


sure that a va.'^t cross section of the workers 
in America, no matter what organization 
they belong to, want to see their country go 
on prosperous but they can’t see how it can 
be done with millions unemployed and they 
can’t see how it can bo done with the way 
workers’ wages are being cut and cut. 

That, my friends. Is the reason for labor 
unrest in America today, and all thi.s sort 
of legi;ilalion which It is the purpose ol Svomc 
people to have passed. That will not solve 
the problem. 

Again 1 want to express my thanks to you 
for the opportunity to be here today and 
discuss these problems with you. 


The Housing Shortage 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 27, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following statement of 
the Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers of Jacksonville. Fla. : 

(From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, of 
February 18, 19461 

Two Million Seven Hundred Thousand; 

Yes. Mr. Wyatt, It Can Be Done 

Is Housing Administrator Wilson W. 
Wyatt reaching for the moon, asking for 
2.’700.000 new homes in 194G and 1947? Re¬ 
calling that 900,000 in 192.6 w’as an all-time 
home-hulldlng record, that 400.000 this year 
has been the most optimistic forecn.st, it 
seems the answer must be "yes." But, re¬ 
member the eaaly months of the war. when 
an annual production goal of 50.000 planes 
sounded fantastic? Well, we got 100,000. Wc 
needed a tenfold increase In ship production, 
too. Impossible? Sure, but we got it. with 
tonnage to spare. All along the line, under 
the compelling need for greater war produc¬ 
tion. incredible quotas were surpassed, rec¬ 
ords smashed, time after time. So, Mr. 
Wyatt, we say. It can be done. 

IT won’t be f,a.si 

Nobody knows that better than your re¬ 
tail lumber dealers. Besieged by inaterinl- 
hungry builders, begging the manufacturers 
and mills for scarce supplies, we are on the 
front line all day, every day. We can see 
the difficulties on both sides; the builders 
hampered by restrictive legislation, labor 
shortages, rigid codes and customs; the mills 
caught in the wage-price nutcracker squeeze. 
To solve these and scores of other such prob¬ 
lems will take courageous leadership, bold 
initiative, and above all, a genuine spirit of 
patient cooperation among all parties—In¬ 
dustry. labor. Government, and the public. 
Then the houses will start going up. 

HOW DID WE GET THIS WAY? 

People sometimes say, "How did the hous¬ 
ing shortage get so bad. so fast?” Well, the 
fact is we had It even before the war. For 
the past 15 years fire and obsolescence have 
been taking 200,000 more houses each year 
than have been built. And, whereas the 
United States had a population of 130.000.000 
In the thirties, we’re now pushing 140,000.000. 
Even with 12,000,000 men under arms—over¬ 
seas and In camps—families had begun to 
double up. Rapid demobilization after VJ- 
day did not cause the shortage, simply made 
It worse. Throughout the war, housing was 
consistently at the bottom of the priority 
list. Why? Because we had to have the 
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guns, planes, ships, the war plants, and bnr- 
rackb. Since We couldn't have the.se and 
new houses too, houses had to wait. But now 
It’s high time tin* houses were going up. 

NOnODY LIKES PRIORITIES 

Whether red and blue stamps or A. B. and 
C coupons; whether AAA or HH ratings; 
whether sugar stamps oi your place in line 
for nylons—whatever form priorltie.s take, 
nobody likes tiicm. Nobody liked the war 
either. Nobody likes inflation, or the black 
market. Bui If it's going to take more pri¬ 
orities to channel vital lumber and building 
material Into houses, then we’ll grin and bear 
It, You will too. when the he uses are going 
up 

SUB.SIDIES OR PRICE INCREA,SE'> 

Part of the Wyatt program pro'*ides lor 
su’osidie.s or premium payments to manufac¬ 
turers exceeding c uota.s on certain bottle¬ 
neck items on the critical list. Most manu¬ 
facturers think a price increase will furnish 
incentive enough to assure maximum pro¬ 
duction. Whal'.s the difference? On the one 
hand, you pay the extra freight in t[ixe.s. On 
the other, you pay more for yc ur house. De¬ 
bate on the question may be long and hot. 
but the only sense-making answer is the one 
that .starts—and keeps—the houses going up. 

We our.^elves are only retail dealers In lum¬ 
ber and building materials. Shortages caused 
by bottlenecks up the line hit us first and 
when they do, we have to .say. ‘‘Sorry,’’ to you. 
Do you think w'c like that any more than 
you do? What’s more, we have a big stake 
in Jacksonville—a busting-out-at-the-seams 
Jacksonville that simply can’t help growing 
still more. That’b why w'e say. Mr. Wyatt, it 
can be done. It must be done, 

Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers of Jacksonville: John W. 
Baldwin Lun*oei Co.. Dawkins 
Building Supply Co., Marshall & 
Spencer Co . Bond-Howell Lumber 
Co.. Foley Lumber Co.. Mason Lum¬ 
ber Co.. Thompson Lumber Co., 
Carolina Portland Cement Co.. 
Lechner Lumber Co., Inc., Taylor 
Lumber & Appliance Co. 


General Motors Head Admits Secret 

A^eement and Says Industry Should 

Run the United States of America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 22,1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I called attention to a con¬ 
ference of Wall Street-controlled indus¬ 
tries and industrialists. Some of the 
representatives present tried to deny 
these facts. Consequently, the testi¬ 
mony given by Mr. C. E. Wilson, presi¬ 
dent of the General Motors Corp., at a 
National Labor Relations Board meet¬ 
ing, as reported in the daily newspapers, 
is of great interest to me. Mr. Wilson’s 
guarded statements before the Board 
make it clear that there was an agree¬ 
ment—some might call it a conspiracy— 
to destroy or at least weaken organized 
labor. 

I should like to know, Mr. Speaker, if 
this agreement to which Mr. Wilson 
testified, under oath, is responsible for 
the delay in settling the General Motors 
strike? 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, Mr. Speaker, I desire to in¬ 
sert a news report of Mr. Wilson’s state¬ 
ment a.s printed in the Philadelphia Rec¬ 
ord for February 15, 1946. At the same 
time, I serve notice that I shall Insist on 
knowing all the facts in these statements, 
or otherwise I shall feel impelled to 
bring before the House a resolution for 
Congressional investigation of the in¬ 
dustrial conspiracy against the legal and 
economic rights of organized labor. 

Following is the text of the news re¬ 
port: 

Detroit, February 14.- General Motors 
President C. E. Wilson told a National Labor 
Relations Board hearing today that a group 
of American business leaders discussed "the 
hell of a shape we were In" last December. 

He denied, however, the group entered 
into an agreement for a unified fight against 
union wage demands and Government price 
control. Then he added: "It’s too bad that 
group can’t make decisions for the country." 

TESTIFIES AT HEARING 

Testifying at the NLRB hearing on CIO 
United Auto Workers charges of unfair labor 
practices against GM, Wilson said the group 
met at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
last January 0. because "they were all look¬ 
ing down the same gun 1 was." He explained 
he meant the threat of strikes. 

Wilson Identified those present as repre¬ 
sentatives of GM. United States Steel, West- 
InghouBo and the meat-packing industry. 
Ford and Chrysler had no representatives 
there, he said, because they "were not look¬ 
ing down the gun." 

Questions concerning the meeting, a lunch¬ 
eon given by GM. were fired at Wilson by 
Harold Cranefleld, regional NLRB attor¬ 
ney. 

MISTAKEN ON DATE 

Cranefleld pointed out that the luncheon 
was held a day before President Truman’s 
fact-finding board repor’;ed its recommenda¬ 
tion for a 19 ^ 2 -cent hourly Increase for strik¬ 
ing GM production worker.*;. 

During his testimony. Wilson said the 
meeting date was December 19, but late today 
he told the hearing officer he had been mis¬ 
taken on the date. Both sides agreed to sub¬ 
stitution of the January 9 4ate in the record 
of his testimony. 

"No agreement came out of that meeting," 
Wilson said. "None were Intended. There 
was nothing sinister about it. In fact, it’s 
too bad that groups can't make the decisions 
for the country." 

WILSON BACKS INDUSTRY 

Cranefleld a.sked If Wilson thought the 
group could make better decisions than the 
Government makes. 

"That’s their record for the last 4 or 6 
months," the witness leplied. "In fact, 1 
think the way the country’s been kicked 
around in the last 4 or 6 months is a crime." 

Before Wilson resumed his testimony. Trial 
Examiner Gerard D. Reilly told union attor¬ 
neys that a finding that GM failed to bar¬ 
gain In good faith would not insure back pay 
to the 176,000 production workers on strike 
since November 21. 

Shortly after the NLRB hearing began on 
January 28. a union attorney said the UAW- 
GIO felt the Board should award the men 
back pay for the time they had been Idle. 
Reilly pointed out the union does not charge 
a lock-out and does not accuse GM of re¬ 
fusing to take the strikers back. Those who 
were the only two cases, he said, in which 
the NLRB might hold they were entitled to 
back pay. 

As the Board meeting proceeded, Federal 
Labor Mediator James F. Dewey continued 
his efforts to bring OM and the UAW-CIO 
together again In the wage and contract dis¬ 


pute. There have been no Joint sessions 
since Walter P. Reuther, UAW-CIO vice pres¬ 
ident, rejected a GM offer of an 18i/^-cent-an- 
hour (16 percent) wage Increase last 
Tuesday. 


The Filipino Veteran 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day President Truman approved H. R. 
5158, the First Supplemental Surplus Ap¬ 
propriation Rescission Act, but took ex¬ 
ception to a legislative rider attached to 
the transfer of a $200,000,000 item for the 
pay of the Army of the Philippines. 

In explaining his objection to this 
rider. President Truman pointed out that 
it would bar Philippine Army veterans 
from all benefits under the GI bill of 
rights with the exception of service-con¬ 
nected disability and death benefits 
which are made payable on the basis of 
1 peso for every dollar of eligible benefits. 

In behalf of my comrades, the Filipino 
soldiers who fought and died by the side 
of American soldiers in the war against 
Japan, in behalf of the widows and the 
orphans of these men who now live in 
hardship because the grim destiny of war 
struck down their men. I want to express 
our gratitude to the President of the 
United States. He has oQce again dem¬ 
onstrated the true American spirit of fair 
play. In the spirit of simple justice he 
has raised his voice against injustice. 
And he has instructed the Secretary of 
War, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs. and the United States High Com¬ 
missioner to the Philippines, who. by 
the way, since his return here the last 
few weeks, has been active in supporting 
us in our efforts for Philippine rehabili¬ 
tation and for our veterans, to prepare a 
new plan which will redress this wrong by 
proposing further legislation which will 
be submitted to the Congress in March. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be bad enough 
if the Filipino veteran were to be for¬ 
gotten. It would be inconceivable that 
he should be discriminated against. I 
am sure that this is not the real inten¬ 
tion of the Congress, any more than of 
the American people as a whole. We 
have shared too much, we are too close 
to one another, we have too much 
friendship and respect for one another to 
permit me to believe that there is a 
deliberate desire to discriminate against 
the Filipino soldier. 

You know the story of heroism in the 
Philippines—the great and terrible saga 
of death and heroism, of martyrdom 
and of courage triumphant, of victory 
snatched from the jaws of defeat. Your 
boys played their magnificent role in 
that drama. And so did ours. The 
bullets they faced, and the shells and 
bombs, made no distinction between 
them. The misery of the prison camp 


felt the same in the Filipino heart as 
it did in the American heart. The ter¬ 
ror, the determination, the courage of 
battle drew no line of demarcation be¬ 
tween Filipino and American. The 
grief of bereaved families is a universal 
emotion, and it feels no different to a 
Filipino mother or wife than it does to 
an American mother or wife. 

But there is a legal bond between us 
that serves to complement the moral 
and emotional bonct Our troops fought, 
not only as Filipino soldiers but as sol¬ 
diers of the Army of the United States, 
as American nationals fighting in de¬ 
fense of the American fiag on soil over 
which the United States had full sov¬ 
ereignty. When they fought, were 
wounded, were killed, they were Fili¬ 
pinos, yes. but they were also American 
nationals. 

For these reasons, on behalf of our 
President, Sergio Osmefia, I have placed 
our views before the President of the 
United States and I now place them 
before the Members of the House. 

The rider to which President Truman 
objected would deprive Philippine 
Army personnel, inducted into the serv¬ 
ice of the United States Army, of most 
of the benefits which American law 
provides to its veterans. Specifically, 
they would not be able to enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of the GI bill of rights—of the auto¬ 
matic gratuitous insurance against death 
in line of duty in active servlc -* between 
October 9. 1940, and April 19, 1942— 
which Includes the whole period of the 
First Battle of the Philippines—of the 
pension for non-service-connected dis¬ 
ability, of medical and hospital treat¬ 
ment and domiciliary care of veterans 
suffering from injuries or diseases in¬ 
curred or aggravated in line of duty, in¬ 
cluding funeral and burial expenses, of 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled 
veterans, of civil-service preference, of 
the mustering-out payment law, of the 
6 -month death gratuity to dependents 
of personnel who died in line of duty, of 
the Missing Persons Act. 

The new act, as it stands now, dis¬ 
criminates against Filipino veterans be¬ 
cause it prevents them from enjoying 
the benefits which should be accorded to 
any veteran who fought under the flag 
of the United States of America 

The act does appropriate $200,000,000 
for the pay of the Army of the Philip¬ 
pines. But this amount cannot possibly 
cover the benefits it intends to cover. 

There is a final great discrimination 
against the Filipino veteran—the prin¬ 
ciple that he must be paid the same num¬ 
ber of pesos as the number of dollars 
received by American veterans. In other 
words, where an American receives $50, 
a Filipino receives 50 pesos. The Philip¬ 
pine peso is worth 50 American cents. 
The Filipino veteran automatically re¬ 
ceives exactly half of what his American 
comrade may receive. 

I am not proposing today that full 
equality be restored in all cases. But I 
do want to call your attention to some 
of the results of this Inequality, 

Let us take, for an example, the case 
of two Filipino soldiers. One is in the 
Philippine Scouts. The other is In the 
Philippine Army. As the act now stands, 
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the Philippine Scout is entitled to exactly 
the same treatment as any American sol¬ 
dier. The Philippine Army man is en¬ 
titled to only half. They may have 
foupht side by side on Bataan, or on 
Leyte, or on Luzon, they may have both 
been wounded in the same part of their 
body, but one receives exactly half what 
the other receives in the way of veterans* 
benefits. If both were killed in action, 
the family of one receives exactly half 
what the family of the other receives in 
the way of pensions. Both fought for 
the same cause. Both are Filipinos. 
Both may have made the same supreme 
sacrifice. Yet, there the equality ends. 
It is an equality of sacrifice—but an in¬ 
equality of compensation. 

There is, of course, no true compensa¬ 
tion for the ordeal of battle. There is 
no way of putting a money value on a 
man’s life—the cost in tears, in unspoken 
sorrow, in the dreary weight of loss that 
fills the heart. But it is the obligation 
of those who have survived to make the 
w^ay easier for the men who have fought 
and suffered and died so that we might 
be free. 

In this moral obligation, no fine line 
can be drawn between one group of sol¬ 
diers and another. When they were 
fighting, they shielded with their lives 
the things they held dear and they pre¬ 
served freedom for us who survived. We 
cannot shame their memory by becom¬ 
ing accessories to injustice. 

That is wily President Truman’s strong 
position on this matter has met with a 
wholehearted response of gratitude and 
appreciation among my countrymen. 
That is why we look to the Congress for 
the redress of a wrong which w^e know 
was not intended. 


Petrillo Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

or MASSACHU.SETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21.1946 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I realize that the sentiment of the coun¬ 
try is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
purpose sought by this legislation. 

I realize also that the sentiment of the 
House is overwhelmingly to the same 
effect and that a vote against the bill 
will not be a popular vote. 

Nevertheless, unless the House bill is 
amended, I cannot support the legisla¬ 
tion in the final analysis. 

The right to strike for legitimate pur¬ 
poses is a fundamental light in America. 
If that right is to be limited, the greatest 
care must be used to make certain that 
the limitation is confined to purposes 
which are clearly illegal or against the 
public interest. 

As I read the bill as presented to. and 
passed by the House, the limitations pre¬ 
scribed go far beyond reasonable limita¬ 
tions. 

For example, under section 506 (A) (1) 
of the bill, as I understand it, if any group 


of employees in a broadcasting business 
feel overworked and in need of further 
assistance, if they fall to obtain that 
additional help after bargaining with 
management, and If they then strike or 
even threaten to strike, each and every 
one of the group will be liable to a fine of 
$1,000 and to a year of imprisonment, or 
both. 

No such provision, in my judgment, 
can be justified. 

I voted for an amendment and for the 
motion to recommit which would have 
eliminated the proposed restrictions on 
the right to strike for legitimate pur¬ 
poses. 

I voted for an amendment w^hich would 
have eliminated the criminal penalties 
provided against the right to strike for 
legitimate purposes. 

I voted for an amendment which would 
have limited the penalties to officers and 
representatives of any labor organiza¬ 
tion subject to the terms of the act. 

I did not vote for the bill on final 
passage. 

I cannot support it in the final analysis 
in the absence of proper amendment in 
conference by the Senate and House 
conferees. 


The Right Kind of Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, recent¬ 
ly many editorials have been printed 
calling attention to the fact that so- 
called antistrike legislation is not the 
remedy for labor disputes and strikes. 

Often, these editorials carry the 
thought that until the basic law— 
NLRA—w'hich organized labor hailed as 
its magna carta was amended so as to 
impose equal responsibility, grant equal 
privileges to parties to collective bar¬ 
gaining, we would not be on the right 
road toward a solution of industrial war¬ 
fare. 

That thought occurred to me in 1939, 
when, on March 13, 1939, amendments to 
the NLRA w^erc proposed and, later, on 
March 11, 1940, printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record, paralleling correspond¬ 
ing provisions of the NLRx'l. 

When the present flurry of strikes 
threatened our economic existence the 
bill was again, for the fourth lime, intro¬ 
duced, bearing the number H. R. 5334, 
and on February 1. 1946, again the pro¬ 
posed amended bill was printed in the 
Congressional Record, corresponding 
paragraphs paralleling the original pro¬ 
visions of the NLRA. 

The road is plain and, while no claim 
is made that the amendments proposed 
are sufficient or accurately draw’n, needed 
legislation is at least suggested, and some 
individuals with more knowledge might 
use it as a pattern. 

One of the latest editorials calling at¬ 
tention to this need Is that from the 


Saturday Evening Post dated March 2, 
1946, w^hich reads as follow^s: 

ANTISTRIKE LAWS MISS THE POINT 

Many efforts have been made to deal with 
the strikes w’hich threaten to push this 
country into an inexcusable man-made de¬ 
pression. Too many of the efforts Indicated 
immature thought or lack of courage. High- 
sounding but hollow expedients are not lllicly 
to faueceed permanently Neither are ellcrts 
by Congreiss to rework the Smlth-Connally 
antistrike law. As the Ford and Chrysler 
settlements Indicate, settlements of strikes 
occur soonest when the Government keep.s 
out rf the dispute and lets collective bargain¬ 
ing do the job. 

The problem Is not to forbid people to 
strike, but to make it harder for some people 
to persuade or force ulhir people to strike. 
There are at least two things which give labor 
leaders a tremendous leverage In dealing 
with employees and their own rank and file. 
One is the Wagner Act. which, in setting up 
the conditions lor collective bargaining, for¬ 
bids many “unfair labor practices” to man¬ 
agement. but none to labor No one denies 
that management often deserved this Im¬ 
peachment. There Is no important demand 
to remove legal prohibitions of acts which 
are actually unfair to workers. However, the 
power of labor-union leaders has increased 
since 1933, and wo now find many of them 
employing intimidation, violence, and other 
pressures in campaigns for the organization 
of workers. Not one of these acts is forbid¬ 
den or even condemned by the Wagner Act. 

Perhaps the most useful intervention of 
Congress would be to amend the Wagner Act 
to make it prohibit unfair labor practices by 
unions. By Judicial decisions and adminis¬ 
trative acts, management has been denied the 
right to do hundreds of things that appear 
reasonable to the bystander Since the Na¬ 
tional Government has undertaken to police 
the process of collective bargaining, it can 
no longer safely neglect the practices of labor 
unions any more than those of employers. 

The power of union leaders was augmented 
during the w’nr by the maintenance ol mem¬ 
bership clause which provides that, oneo a 
worker has joined a union, hr must remain 
a member during the life of the agrccmeni 
with the employer. If he leaves the union oi¬ 
ls expelled, the employer must fire him. If 
he should be expelled from the union for 
conduct unbecoming a union member, he 
will ipso facto lose his job. As can be seen 
this gives the labor-union bureaucracy the 
power actually to starve a minority which 
carries opposition far enough to be really 
effective. The maintenance of membership 
clause was inserted by the National War La¬ 
bor Board into many union contracts on the 
theory that, because the no-strike pledge 
deprived unions of their ultimate weapon, 
they were entitled to have their membership 
kept to full strength by Government dictum 
Certainly the reason for Government pres¬ 
sure to Insist on union membership has long 
since disappeared. Labor-union responsibil¬ 
ity will come into existence faster if the 
leaders are required to sell their own mem¬ 
berships. The Government .should no longer 
be a party to a system which, as Donald 
Rlchberg put It recently, “forces employers to 
compel the workers to enlist and pay union 
dues—so they will be able to make war on 
the public with an imposing but largely con¬ 
script army.” 

Bringing the powers of the union leaders 
Into better balance with thc^se of employers 
will not settle everything. Much will re¬ 
main to be Improved in our industrial rela¬ 
tions. after the parties in Interest have been 
placed In equality. The employers, for ex¬ 
ample. might propose, where it is appropriate, 
an annual wage such as many Industries have 
adopted already. They might propo.se u basic 
wage contract, with bonuses for production 
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above a fixed level and, very important, 
bonuses for Individuals who produce more 
than their fellows. This last many union 
leaders will not accept because of Ideological 
objection and because some employers 
abused incentive schemes in the past. Their 
opposition to incentives is certain to dimin¬ 
ish with increasing pressure from the rank 
and file. In an impressive number of plants 
incentive pay for individuals has been put 
into effect over the union leaders’ heads be¬ 
cause the men at the machines preferred that 
extra $8 in the pay envelope to the high- 
domed theories of the CIO intellectuals. 

This suggests the truth of what we have 
long suspected, namely, that men and wom¬ 
en who work with their hands are not im¬ 
pressed by a doctrinaire fanaticism which 
would eventually produce what we have 
never had in America: a faceless proletariat, 
from which no man could hope to rise by 
dint of superior character and talent. 


America Sleeps 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EARLC. MICHENER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, my at¬ 
tention has been called to an editorial 
appearing in the Jackson (Mich.) Citi¬ 
zen Patriot of February 24. which is 
thought provoking and expressed the 
viewpoint of many people at this par¬ 
ticular time. 

Pursuant to the permission granted to 
me. I am therefore Including in these 
remarks a copy of this editorial, written 
by Mr. Carl Saunders, the editor. It is 
as follows: 

AMERICA SLEEPS 

Canada’s discovery of Russian spy efforts 
to get atom-bomb secrets is a mere secondary 
phase of a pattern of intrigue aimed at de¬ 
struction of democracy everywhere. 

Canada has had the courage to confront 
the issue and challenge the perpetrators. 
The United States Government lacks that 
courage. 

When and if the United States finally 
realizes that it must fight this enemy in its 
own house, the revelations will shock com¬ 
placent Americans. Until those revelations 
arc authenticated by Government Indictment 
any who speak out as we now do will be 
vilified as disturbers of the peace and witch- 
burners. 

What Canada has uncovered is part of a 
world-wide conspiracy. These men who gave 
away the war secrets of the Dominion are 
not petty hirelings who sold out for cash. 
They’re Canadian citizens who look to Mos¬ 
cow first and to Ottawa second. Some are 
scientists who lean far left in ssrmpathy with 
Bolshevist teachings or who are so politically 
naive they don't know what it’s all about. 

That is why the thing is dangerous. Here 
in America the Communist Party claims 
100,000 members. Every one of them is an 
agent for Russia. Not one of them puts al¬ 
legiance to the United States above obliga¬ 
tion to the Kremlin. These people are Rus¬ 
sian spies Just as surely as though they were 
actually members of the NKVD (Moscow’s 
world-wide secret police). They have infil¬ 
trated labor unions, educational institutions, 
and politics all over the democratic world. 

Some of them are here in Jackson. 

Those who know, and this includes many 
fine American union men, are aware that cer¬ 
tain unions are completely dominated by 


Communists. Gullible spokesmen applauded 
the GM electric workers for making a con¬ 
tract which put the UAW strikers back of the 
eight ball. They didn't know that the QM 
electric workers union is Red-controlled and 
that it was trying to put loud-mouthed Wal¬ 
ter Reuther in a hole. Reuther is a radical, 
but he belongs to either the Socialist wing 
or the Communist Party opposition (Trotz- 
kyltes). Moscow’s Reds don’t like him. Reu¬ 
ther is on his way out. His bitter vilification 
of GM and his early strike tactics made him a 
liability to the union, but it’s the Reds who 
are helping to push him out. 

Some maritime unions are Communist 
ruled. Their members refused to work when 
we were sending supplies to embattled Brit¬ 
ain before Germany attacked Russia; but the 
moment Hitler crossed the Russian border 
they pressured Washington for more and 
more help for Germany’s enemies. These 
same unions drew the blueprint for political, 
strikes when they walked out In protest be¬ 
cause they said troops weren’t being brought 
home fast enough from the Pacific. 

These Americans who are not Americans 
argue today with plausible sophistry the 
virtues of Russia’s phony democracy. To¬ 
morrow or tonight they would trade their 
American birthright for Moscow’s blessing. 

In India they foment revolt among the 
masses. (The real leaders of the Indian 
freedom movement are not sympathetic to 
the Communist-inspired Bombay insurrec¬ 
tion.) 

In India, likewise, they inspire mutiny 
among crewmen of the Royal Navy and the 
RAP. 

In China they persist in civil war, though 
Moscow pretends disinterest. 

In Indonesia they agitate the natives to 
rebel at the behest of the Kremlin. 

Among our own troops and seamen they 
Incite mass protests and mutiny. Known 
leaders of the protest demonstrations in 
both the Pacific area and Europe were active 
in Communist or fellow-traveler movements 
here. The form letters which soldiers send 
to newspapers and Congressmen complaining 
of Army policies are written by Communists. 
Reds infiltrated the editorial staffs of Army 
publications. 

In Washington it is common knowledge 
that Gen. Pat Hurley spoke by the book 
when he said the State Department was per¬ 
meated with fellow travelers and Commu¬ 
nists. They plague MacArthur. Some among 
so-called specialists in Government sent to 
help him in Japan lean far left. They pro¬ 
pose to mold Nippon to the Bolshevik pattern. 

This threat to democracy is as real as the 
mutiny in India, the undeclared war In 
Manchuria, and the rebellion in Java. It 
isn’t child’s play. And it isn’t Just a po¬ 
litical nightmare dreamed by moss-back con¬ 
servatives. 

Canada is getting ready to expose Just a 
small fragment of the rotten whole. The 
thing is an ideological war from within, 
directed from without by Russia. 

Its front-line combatants are the commen¬ 
tators on radio or in the newspapers who 
condemn Chiang Kai-shek as a dictator but 
who bow low to the east where sit the half 
dozen men who rule Red Russia. 

Its agents are the men in labor unions and 
elsewhere who scream in pain when an Amer¬ 
ican protests the needless waste of strikes 
but whe vigorously cheer the Soviet system, 
wherein any man who strikes is doomed to 
prison or worse. 

Its friends are the masquerading or mis¬ 
guided preachers in the pulpit who oppose 
any form of military youth training for 
America but who yield homage to the Red 
sickle flag under which no man is exempt 
from armed service. 

Its dupes are the loving mothers and wives 
who cry out against the ’’slowness of deploy¬ 
ment” in the Pacific and Germany, while 
those who urge them on sing hymns of praise 


to a Russia which is strengthening its occu¬ 
pation forces everywhere. 

Its apologists are the weak-witted dreamers 
who believe dictatorship by a handful is true 
democracy. They would substitute the most 
tyrannical form of government known to the 
contemporary world for the freedom of 
America. They are not liberals. They look 
backward, not forward. 

Canada points rn accusing finger at its 
own special scourge of rats. But in the 
United States we pamper the disease-bearing 
rodents whose allegiance is to an alien flag 
and a foreign Ideology. 

America doesn’t care what kind of govern¬ 
ment Russia has. That is Russia’s business. 
But the kind of government we have is our 
business. And a Russia which infiltrates a 
friendly America with spies and which aims 
for disaster and chaos throughout the world 
is toying with trouble. Canada has faced the 
issue. America should open its eyes. 


Political Conditions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOBIAS S. GORDON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a letter I have received 
from the industrial Society of Polish Me¬ 
chanics. Group 3, relating their views in 
connection with the present Government 
now in power in Poland; 

Chicago, III., February 18, 1946. 
Hon. Thomas S. Ooboon, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: As you are aware, 
Poland, the Knight of Nations, which was 
first to oppose Hitler’s might, and who fought 
to the end on the side of the United Nations, 
has been sold down the line. 

Cognizant of this, the Industrial Society of 
Polish Mechanics, Group 3, of the Polish 
National of America, the oldest and most 
Infiuenclal group in Chicago, assembled at a 
regular meeting held Sunday February 10, 
1946, at Pulaski Hall, 1715 South Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, HI., has unanimously re¬ 
solved to appeal to you ns Congressman from 
the city of Chicago, to use all your efforts 
and prestige, to bring to the attention of the 
President and the Secretary of State, the fact 
that the members of our group Join the 
over 6,000,000 of American citizens of Polish 
extraction, in demanding that the present 
communistic government in Poland be liqui¬ 
dated without delay, and that a truly demo¬ 
cratic government be elected by the people 
of Poland, In a fiee and untampered by Rus¬ 
sian pressure election, in which the mis¬ 
placed Poles all over the world. Including 
the Polish Army in exile, be given the right 
to cast their votes. 

We also decry the giving to Russia, Polish 
lands in the east, and especially eastern 
Gallcid with the city of Lwow, and the 
Galician oil fields so sorely needed by Poland, 
which were never under Russian rule. 

The peoples of eastern Poland, Poles, White 
Russians and Ukrainians, who in overwhelm¬ 
ing majority are Catholics, want no union 
with Soviet Russia a fact that Russia Is trying 
to cover up, by wholesale deportations and 
executions of real democratic citizens of 
Poland, and by trying to force same people 
to join the nationalized Russian Orthodox 
Church against their will. 
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The members of our group exhort you, 
not to let anything stop you from the pro¬ 
motion of a Just cause, and insist on Justice 
to a heroic nation. 

Yours truly, 

Peter Maciejewski, 

President. 

Albert J. Daniech. 

Recording Secretary. 

Parasites in Oysters—A Serious New 
Enemy of the Oyster 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 1930 
millions of adult oysters died in the Vir¬ 
ginia waters of Chesapeake Bay from 
some strange new disease and since then 
there have been over 12 similar mortali¬ 
ties on public and private oyster beds in 
nearly every Atlantic and Gulf coast 
State from Delaware to Texas. The dy¬ 
ing oysters in each case have shown a 
heavy infection of a microscopic para- 
.site which produces paralysis of the shell 
muscle and deprives the oyster of its abil¬ 
ity to maintain closure of the shell when 
exposed to air or subjected to attacks of 
it.s many natural enemies. The latter 
includes over 15 species of marine ani¬ 
mals such as starfish, drills, crabs, fish, 
and so forth, which destroy a greater 
quantity of oysters each year than are 
harvested by this industry. Of course, 
it is fortunate that all of the .spawn pro¬ 
duced by our eastern oyster does not 
grow to maturity or there would be 
enough produced in 1 year to completely 
fill all of our coastal harbors, bays, and 
sounds. 

This new natural enemy of microscopic 
size is also very prolific and invades the 
tissues of the oyster to the extent of sev¬ 
eral million per oyster, of which 100,000 
or more become lodged in the circulation 
of the mu-scle, depriving it of food and 
oxygen. Fortunately, the complicated 
life cycle of this parasite has finally been 
unraveled by a scientist of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, who 
found that this pest is transmitted from 
sick and infected oysters to healthy stock 
by the small mud crabs which are very 
abundant on oyster beds. In these inter¬ 
mediate hosts rapid multiplication of the 
parasite occurs, especially during early 
fall, when a single crab may release into 
the water over 5.000,000 of the infective 
stages which attack the delicate tissues 
of the oyster, causing great irritation and 
muscular damage, particularly in the 
older, spawned-out oysters. 

The oyster industry is confronted with 
the problem of controlling this disease by 
eliminating the mud crabs or by exercis¬ 
ing special care in the selection of seed 
oysters which are not heavily infected 
with the sporozoan parasite. The oyster 
planter is able to dredge these nonmi- 
gratory crabs from his beds before they 
are planted with seed, but it is unfor¬ 
tunate that such a procedure cannot be 
applied to our extensive public rocks or 


natural oyster beds. Research on the 
possibilities of chemical or biological 
control of the mud crabs is being con¬ 
ducted at the United States Fishery Bio¬ 
logical Laboratory at Beaufort, N. C. 

Under the leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a brief report published in 
Science concerning the Life Cycle of 
Sporozoan, Parasite of the Oyster, by 
Dr. Herbert F. Prytherch, of the Pish and 
Wildlife Service, who has recently served 
as area coordinator of fisheries for the 
Chesapeake Bay and North Carolina 
region. 

I am endeavoring with my committee 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
make an intensive study of this disease, 
and I shall be glad for persons who sus¬ 
pect that their oysters may be affected 
to write me and give me full information 
on which their suspicions are based, de¬ 
scribing the planted area, its location, 
and give other pertinent facts. 

The insertion referred to above fol¬ 
lows : 

LIFE rvci F OF A SPOROZOAN PARASITE OF THE 
OYSTER 

Since 1930 serious oyster mortalities have 
occurred in tivo different coastal regions from 
Mob jack Bay, Va., to Lake Bane and vicinity 
In Louisiana. In each instance the oysters 
have shown an unu.sually weak condition of 
the adductor muscle and inability to main¬ 
tain cIoj“Ure of the shell during dredging, 
transplanting, and shipping operations. 
Though the exact cause ol these epidemics 
has not been definitely established the mi¬ 
croscopical examination of weak and dying 
specimens from each region has disclosed a 
heavy eonrentration of spores in the tissues 
of the muscle, gills, and mantle, the number 
per oyster Irequently amounting to several 
million. The.se resistant, thiek-walled spores, 
ovoldal in form, are generally groujird in vari¬ 
able numbers (1 to 161 in hypertrophied 
host cells and surrounded by a crescent- 
shaped epi.^'pore. The mature .spore (length 
ZO diameter 11 contains a single vermi¬ 
form sporozoite folded tw’lcc on itself and 
is the resting or final developmental .stage in 
the oyster. 

Studies conducted under natural and lab¬ 
oratory conditions .show that the meats of 
dying. Infected oysters are readily devoured 
by the common mud crabs. Panopeus herbsti 
and Eurypanopeus dopressus, in the intes¬ 
tine of which hatching of the spores takes 
place. The sporozoite escapes through a mi- 
cropyle and migrates to the epithelium of 
the gut, where It becomes attached by a 
globular epimerite. In 15 to 20 hours It de¬ 
velops into a very small, dellcale. cephallne 
gregarine which soon detaches and under¬ 
goes precocious coupling with other sporonts 
(primary sporadins), forming syzygies of 2 
to 10 individuals in chainlike formation. 
The chains break up and the young gregarlncs 
after another short period ol uttuchment, de¬ 
velop into short, cylindrical sporonts (hy- 
persporudins) having a length of 18 to 30 
The characteristic gregarine stage in the 
crab has a granular, spherical protomerite 
with a lens-shaped, epimeric cap of hyalin 
material. The long deutomerite, rounded at 
the end. has a more dense, granular cyto¬ 
plasm containing a large vesicular nucleus 
with single nucleolus. A clear, well-defined 
cuticle surrounds both parts and forms a 
wedge-shaped “muscular collar” or septum 
at the point of Junction. 

The sporonts grow to a considerable size 
and form syzygies of two individuals of un¬ 
equal length in which the prlmltes attain a 
length ranging from 275 to 342 ^ and the 
satellites from 220 to 286 These migrate 
to the rectum of the crab, and after becom¬ 
ing attached to the cuticle by an adhesive 


disk, coil up and form strong, Ihin-walled 
gamctocysts, varying in diameter from 81 to 
192 The two gregarines In each gameio- 
cyst undergo extreme nuclear division into 
gametes which, after a period of mixing, luse 
in pairs forming zygotes that become ar¬ 
ranged radially in small groups around 
slightly larger central cells. These rosettes 
of zygotes, or gymnospores, 4 In diameter, 
are released into the water with the rupture 
of the gametocy.sts and are carried into the 
shell of the oyster by the feeding current. 
The passibilities of heavy oyster infections 
are great considering the general abundance 
of the crabs and their close association with 
the mollusc, and the fact that 40 to 86 
gametocysts, containing from approximately 
8.000 to 90,000 gymnospores each, may be pro¬ 
duced in a single crustacean host. 

Experiments with vitally stained gym¬ 
nospores show that they attach to and pene¬ 
trate the epithelium of the oyster gill by 
means ol a pseuclopod projected from the 
central cell. Though the zygotes may de¬ 
velop here to maturity tliey generally are 
picked up by the phagocytes and transported 
in the circulatory sy.stcm to nearly all parts 
of the body In the blood vessels and 
sinuses of the gills, mantle, and muscle the 
infected phagocytes accumulate in large 
numbers and increase to a considerable size 
(dlam 30 to 100^) with the rapid grow’th 
of the zygotes and their transformation into 
sporozoites Alter each sporozoite has .sur¬ 
rounded itself with a heavy, double-walled 
sporocyst, the parasite has reached the char¬ 
acteristic resting or dissemination stage 
commonly lound in Ostrea vlrglnica. The 
spores were also found In the following 
pelecypods: Pcctcn, Anomia, Ostrea equestns, 
Modiolus. Venus ziczac. and Martesia, and 
In the gastropod, Urosalpinx, 

The life history and morphology of this 
sporozoan parasite resembles that of the 
poro.sporidae dr.scribed on the French coart 
by Leger and Dutaosrq and Pierre Halt It 
is a heterogenetic gregarine with alternation 
of hosts, having the vegetative and repro¬ 
ductive pha.se in the intestine of decapod 
Crustacea and sporogony in mollusks, par¬ 
ticularly in lamellibranchs. The resistant, 
monozoic spores found in Ostrea are similar 
to tho.se first de.scrlbed as Nematopsls by 
Schneider in 1892. The American form, 
which will be de.'>cribed in detail in a lorth- 
coming paper, is a new species for which the 
name “Nomatopsis ostrearum” If proposed. 

Studies of the effect of the para.site on 
adult oysters were conducted in the labora¬ 
tory, where heavy infections could be pro¬ 
duced by keeping them in close association 
wdth mud crabs carrying gametocysts or by 
the introduction of ripe gymnospores. In 
bulk experiments with several hundred 
oysters, losses of 66 to 73 percent were ob¬ 
tained over a period ol 3 months. Kymo¬ 
graph records of shell movement of 35 
heavily infected oysters showed abnormal 
and frequent contractions of the adductor 
muscle followed by loss of holding power and 
death of the molluscs. Retraction of the 
mantle, cessation of shell growth, and w'eak 
attaenment of the muscle to the shell are 
also characteristic of mortalities In the field 
and laboratory. The Injury to the oyster 
host may be due to a toxin given off by the 
developing .sporozoites, particularly in the 
sensitive mantle tissue, or to actual physical 
obstruction of the circulation by the masses 
of enlarged. Infected phagocytes found in 
the blood vessels of the gills and muscle 

Practical prevention of the infection of 
oysters by this parasite is possible by control 
of the primary host, the mud crabs, and by 
exercising care in the .selection of uninfected 
seed oysters for restocking growing and ma¬ 
turing areas. The crabs do not migrate and 
can be easily removed, before the beds are 
planted, by the use of dredges or scrapes 
equipped with fine mesh bags. In certain 
regions where valuable oyster beds have been 
abandoned or their productivity seriously 
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reduced because of damage by this micro¬ 
scopic pest It should be possible to reestab¬ 
lish and Increase production by the pro¬ 
cedure suggested above. 

Herbert P. Prytherch, 
United States Fisheries Biological 
Station. Beaufort, N. C. 


The Bells That Toll for Mount Vernon 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28. 1946 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend my remarks by inserting in 
the Record an article published in the 
Washington Post Sunday. February 24, 
1946, entitled “The Bells That Toll for 
Mount Vernon”: 

THE DELLS THAT TOLL FOR MOUNT VERNON 

(By Jean Dulaney) 

One of the Navy's oldest yet least familiar 
traditions was founded on a May morning 
In 1801, Just 18 months after George Wash¬ 
ington was laid to rest beneath the grassy 
slopes of Mount Vernon. Brilliant sun¬ 
shine accentuated the beauty of the white 
manor house overlooking the Potomac as 
three frigates sailed post on their way to 
the new Washington Navy Yard. 

I,et Comirr'dore Charles Morris. United 
S'ales Navy, who was aboard the U. S. S Con- 
gress that May morning, tell the story: 

“Everyone was on deck to look upon the 
dwelling where Washington had made his 
home. Mrs. Washington and others of the 
family could be distinguished In the portico 
which fronts the river. When opposite the 
house, by order of Captain Sever, the sails 
were lowered, the colors displayed half- 
masted, and a mourning salute of 13 guns 
was fired as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Washington, whose life hnC so recently 
closed and whose tomb was in our view. The 
general silence on board the ship and around 
us. except when broken by the cannons’ 
sound: the echo and reecho of that sound 
from the near and distant hills, as It died 
away in the distance: the whole ship’s com¬ 
pany uncovered and motionles-s, and the as¬ 
sociations connected with the ceremony, 
seemed to make a deep impression upon all, 
as they did certainly upon me. When the 
salute was finished the sails were set again, 
the colors hoisted, and we proceeded up the 
river." 

Thus the U. S. R. Congress inaugurated a 
custom still followed by the United States 
Navy. Nearly a century and a half later, 
every naval vessel passing the tomb of Wash¬ 
ington tolls its ship’s bell ns the bugler 
sounds taps and officers and men stand at 
attention and salute. 

Until recently, a popular legend insisted 
that the custom originated with a squadron 
of British ships which sailed up the Potomac 
during the War of 1812. But the Mount 
Vernon Ladles Association, which has main¬ 
tained Washington’s home since 1858, was 
reluctant to admit that an erstwhile enemy 
could outdo Americans In honoring their 
country’s No. 1 hero. 

The association, therefore, was delighted to 
find evidence which undermined the legend. 
The first clew was a photostat letter given 
them last year by the New York Public 
Library. Written by Bushrod Washington, 
nephew of George and proprietor of Mount 
Vernon from 1802 until 1826, It is dated No¬ 
vember 29, 1814, and describes In some detail 
"the late Invasion of this part of the country 
by the enemy.'* He writes; 


"The squadron lay at this place some days 
In Its ascent and on Its return, and yet I do 
not believe that dtirlng the whole time a 
single barge approached this shore. This dis¬ 
tinguished forbearance I owe to the generous 
feelings of Commodore Gordon for a place 
which had once been the residence of my 
venerated uncle. He expressed to one of the 
Alexandria commissioners, who was deputed 
to stipulate for the safety of the town, an 
anxious desire to visit this spot, but was so 
delicate as to declare his resolution not to do 
so. presuming that my official situation 
[Washington was at that time an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court} would render 
such a step peculiarly embarrassing and dis¬ 
tasteful to me." 

Just to be on the safe side, however, the 
ladies turned to the Navy Department for 
more definite information. They were re¬ 
warded with the excerpt from Commodore 
Morris’ autobiography describing the cere¬ 
mony aboard the Congress. This document 
establishes beyond question that naval 
vessels had begun saluting Washington’s 
tomb 13 years before the arrival of the British 
squadron. 

Most civilians are unfamiliar with the cus¬ 
tom: even Navy men whose orders have kept 
them far from the peaceful Potomac some¬ 
times confess Ignorance of it. President 
Theodore Roosevelt himself. Navy conscious 
though he was. was taken by surprise when 
he witnessed the ceremony from the deck of 
the Presidential yacht Mayfloiver in 1906. In¬ 
quiring about the ritual, he was told that 
it took place not by official order but merely 
as a matter of tradition. With characteristic 
enthusiasm. 'Theodore Roosevelt immediately 
issued an order prescribing the ceremony to 
be observed by all United States Navy vessels 
passing Mount Vernon between sunrise and 
sunset. 


Statehood for Hawaii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 

Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Oakland 

(Calif.) Post Enquirer of February 5, 
1946: 

FAVORABLE ACTION URGED ON HAWAII’S 
STATEHOOD APPEAL 

They are talking about putting another 
star In Old Glory. 

Out on the cross roads of the Pacific where 
Kamehameha the Great once established an 
empire, they are looking for the realization of 
statehood. 

Nine years ago when a congressional com¬ 
mittee visited the Islands, it was favorably 
Impressed but suggested that action be de¬ 
layed until there was unmistakable evidence 
that a substantial majority of the residents 
desired statehood and until the international 
situation was less disquieting. 

The Territorial legislature called for a 
plebiscite and, In the general election of 
November 6, 1940. the residents favored state¬ 
hood by a vote of 2 to 1. 

A Gallup poll revealed that public opinion 
was divided In about the same proportions 
on the mainland. 

At the close of the war the Territorial leg¬ 
islature renewed its appeal. 

Another committee was named. It held 
hearings in Hawaii and Its report is now be¬ 
fore Congress. 


The committee found that the Caucasian 
population had Increased from about 6 per¬ 
cent In 1878 to 34 percent and that well over 
85 percent of the present population was born 
In Hawaii or on the mainland. 

It found that Hawaii produced approxi¬ 
mately $06,000,000 worth of sugar In 1944 and 
$45,000,000 worth of pineapples; that it had 
consistently paid more Into the Federal 
Treasury than it had taken out and that the 
1945 contribution amounted to $173.9:19.227; 
that in 1944 and 1045 Hawaii had exceeded 
several States in the total of its internal- 
revenue collections. 

The report was favorably received. Senator 
Sheridan Downey declared: 

"I favor statehood for Hawaii and I will 
support it. The whole Territorial picture, 
from the standpoint of economy, production, 
and strategical location, make It very neces¬ 
sary that Hawaii be welded Into the Union." 

Hawaii was annexed by the United States In 
1898 and became a Territory In 1900. Its 
pioneer American families are. for the most 
part, the descendants of New England mis¬ 
sionaries who came to the islands to convert 
the natives to Christianity. It has a com¬ 
mendable war record. Thirty-three thousand 
of Its citizens served in the armed forces. 
Not one single act of sabotage or fifth-column 
activity was reported before or after the at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

It was not unexpected, therefore, that the 
congressional committee brought back a fav¬ 
orable report. They found that "the people 
have demonstrated beyond question not only 
their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibility of state¬ 
hood.” 

Hawaii has come of age. 

A Statement About the United States 
Rice Industry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wi.sh to include 
a statement about the United States rice 
industry prepared by Hon. Frank A. God- 
chaux, Jr., president of the Loui.siana 
State Rice Milling Co., Inc., from Abbe¬ 
ville, La. 

Mr. Godchaux is not from my district; 
however, his company has millions in¬ 
vested in my district in the way of rice 
mills, canals, farms, and other interests, 
and is the president of the foremost cor¬ 
poration who have interests in connec¬ 
tion with the rice industry in Louisiana 
and other States in the United States 
and therefore, is recognized as a leader 
and an authority on the subject. The 
statement follows: 

Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., Inc., 

Abbeville, La., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. J. H. Davis, 

Governor of Louisiana, 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear Governor Davis: We have read with 
Interest the Honorable Clinton P. Ander¬ 
son’s letter of February 7. addressed to you. 
in which he challenges your statement that 
30,000.000 pockets of Siamese rice have been 
allocated to England. 
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1 believe we were one of the sources of your 
Information on this point, and one basis for 
our statement was the Washington Food 
Report of January 6. section II, page 4, 
under the head ‘‘World rice shortage squeezes 
United States supply." It read as follows: 

‘‘Britain has concluded a peace treaty with 
Siam, the only far eastern country with a 
rice surplus. The treaty requires that Slam 
furnish a minimum of 1,600,000 tons of rice as 
restitution for assistance given to the Japs 
during the war. Actual amount that will 
go to feeding hungry peoples in other Brit¬ 
ish-controlled far eastern areas has not yet 
been decided. United States believes that 
1,600,000 tons Is too great and is holding con¬ 
versations with the British with the aim of 
getting them to take no more than 800.000 
tons. Reason behind our urging the British 
to be more moderate in their demands is that 
in prewar years Slam's exports v;ere about 
1.500,000 tons. If the British were to take 
this amount, little or no rice would be avail¬ 
able to meet our responsibilities in the Phil¬ 
ippines and to aid General MacArthur in 
helping the Japanese to get through the 
winter.’’ 

One million five hundred thousand tons 
arc equivalent to 33.600,000 pockets. It ap¬ 
pears. therefore, that your statement of 30.- 
000.000 pockets, or bags, was on the con¬ 
servative side instead of being an overstate¬ 
ment. Other publications about this same 
time carried approximately the same infor¬ 
mation as contained In the Washington Food 
Report. We have seen no contradiction of 
this by any Government reports. It was 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the in¬ 
formation contained was approximately cor¬ 
rect. 

The Washington Daily Reporter System, 
No. 25, Issued February 4, reports on page 
B-“14 that the 1945 Egyptian rice crop is 
relatively large, and that the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment has agreed to make available to the 
British Ministry of Food 330.000.000 pounds, 
or 3,300.000 pockets, for export and for Brit¬ 
ish requirements In Egypt. They add that 
“Production of a bumper crop, however, may 
make possible some additional supplies for 
export." 

We believe it is correct that the surplus 
of Brazilian rice, which was Jointly contract¬ 
ed for by the United States and British 
Governments, has been allocated by the Com¬ 
bined Food Board to Great Britain. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 33,- 
600.000 pockets from Siam, which is almost 
twice as much as our country produces, and 
the 3,300.000 pockets from Egypt, together 
with the surplus from Brazil, Is giving Great 
Britain a rather ample share of the world's 
available rice. 

There Is another Interesting comment In 
the Washington Food Report of January 19, 
section I, page 4, which rends as follows; 

"Allocation of 1.925.000 pockets for the do¬ 
mestic trade Is misleading. Government take 
makes It impossible for that amount to be 
delivered. Large part of the rice remaining 
after the Government takc.s Its cut is too 
low grade for the trade to accept. 

“British are taking all the rice in Siam 
until the harvest starts in November 1947. 
Although the deal with Siam Is for 1,500,000 
tons, London advices are that they expect 
to pick up less than that from accumulated 
stocks. This will be moved to British people 
In the Par East except that some will go to 
the Dutch. Crop from present harvesting 
Is about 20 percent less than normal, allow¬ 
ing about enough to enable the British to 
continue distribution from old stocks, but 
there will be very little for other oriental 
demands or possible world markets until 
January 1947. 

“Every report about the rice situation In 
the Par East Is worse than Its predecessor. 
British have grabbed all available rice In 
Burma as well as Slam. Considerable rice 
will be needed In China. Picture isn’t en- 
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tlrely clear as the British have not been 
offering as much money as the Chinese want; 
rice has remained in the Interior and accu¬ 
rate estimates as to quantity are lacking.’* 

The best information that we can get indi¬ 
cates that the Philippines will ge’: no more 
than 1 percent of the rice the Siamese Gov¬ 
ernment has committed to Great Britain, 
which will amount to 15,000 tons, or 336,000 
pockets. If these figures are incorrect, we 
believe it Is up to Secretary Anderson to 
give us corrected figures. The statements to 
you In his letter of February 7 are exceed¬ 
ingly hazy. He states that "all rice available 
in Slam Is subject to allocation, recom¬ 
mended by the Combined Food Board." Docs 
"available" mean rice stocks over and above 
the 1.500,000 tons which went to Britain on 
treaty agreement? If this large quantity of 
rice has been turned over by Britain to the 
Combined Food Board, and if the Philippine 
needs are so great, then surely more than 1 
percent of this amount should be allocated 
to the Philippines instead of endangering the 
future of the rice industry in the United 
States by taking the pitifully small amounts 
that can be gotten from this country and 
exporting it to the Philippines. 

We w'lll grant that no one in the United 
States is going to suffer from hunger, even 
If they get no rice at all, but since we now 
produce more than twice as much rice as we 
consume and will, therefore, need to cultivate 
the consumption of rice in the United States, 
which must always be our main outlet. It 
would seem that some consideration should 
be given to the economy of this country In 
determining our relief program. If our pur¬ 
pose is to feed hungry people in the Far 
East, we do not necessarily have to give them 
rlcc merely because they prefer it—any food 
can appease actual hunger. 

The Washington Daily Report on Agricul¬ 
tural Commodities No. 32, of February 13, 
Bays: 

"Among the foods for which consumption 
per person is expected to be higher than in 
1946 are beef, pork, fish, evaporated milk, 
cheese, fluid cream, lard, processed fruits and 
vegetables, and potatoes. A little more sugar 
may be available than last 3’ear." 

These foods are well established on Ameri¬ 
can tables. If more rice is made available to 
domestic consumers, less of these and other 
foods will be required. Many southerners 
choose for their daily diet between rice and 
bread. If more rice Is allowed them, less 
wheat products will be required and more left 
for export. It makes rense that whatever 
relief we send to the For East might better 
be in commodities for which a future demand 
might be developed, rather than In rice, of 
which they grow a huge exportable surplus 
which is ii.sed to compete with our production 
in the Cuban market. 

Mr. Anderson also suggests that additional 
control measures may be necessary to prevent 
excessive shipments to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Our reply Is that practically all the rice we 
have shipped to Cuba has been of grades that 
neither the domestic trade nor the Govern¬ 
ment would take and we have reason to be¬ 
lieve that other mills’ shipments have been 
In like proportion. It is neithei Cuba nor 
Puerto Rico that Is causing the dearth of rlcc 
in the United States. It is the amount that 
Is being exported for relief purposes for which 
other foods might well be substituted in the 
interest of our domestic economy. 

Everyone interested In growing, milling, 
distributing, or conserving rice appreciates 
your efforts to get a reasonable amount re¬ 
leased for home consumption, and everyone 
In Louisiana knows that rice Is Important to 
the economy of our State and that when you 
seek to protect the rice Industry you arc ren¬ 
dering a service to the State. 

Yours sincerely, 

Frank A. Oodchaux. Jr.. 

President, 


Number of Small Business Failures 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Spt^aker, on 
Friday, February 15, the gentlemun from 
Illinois I Mr. Allen 1 cited some figure.s 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce with regard 
to the number of small business enter¬ 
prises in the United States which had 
discontinued operations during the years 
1940 to 1943. inclusive. The figures 
showed that an average of 25,000 or 26,- 
000 small businesses had discontinued 
annually during that period. 

On the basis of these figures the 
gentleman from Illinois attempted to 
show that American small business had 
fared very badly during the last 4 or 5 
years. 

I am afraid that the gentleman did not 
complete reading the document prepared 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Dornostic 
Commerce on which he based his 
remarks. 

I have recently had an opportunity to 
examine this document, and I find that 
the facts cited convey quite the opposite 
Imprc.s.sion from the one the gentleman 
sought to convey. 

He referred to the discontinuance of 
these businesses as business "failures." 
But the document makes it clear that 
they were not necessarily failures. The 
gentleman should know that there is 
quite a difference between discontinuing 
business and failing in business, espe¬ 
cially since the Bureau's document makes 
this point amply clear. 

Just so that there may be no further 
misunderstanding about this, I quote 
from the Bureau’s remarks on the sub¬ 
ject: 

The decline In number of flrmE has not. on 
the whole, been arrompanied by a Bimilar 
decline in the profitability or volume of busi¬ 
ness. AUhuucb there have been notable ex¬ 
ceptions. production, sales, and profits in 
most lines—for .small as well ns large enter¬ 
prises—have been maintained at a high level 
during the w\nr. Indeed, a large number of 
recent business deaths have been due. not to 
the fact that the economic forces of the war 
have driven entrepreneurs out of business, 
but that the owners have found attractive 
alternative opportunities in war Industries 
or have been called into the armed forces. 

The gentleman, to give the real picture 
of the number of bankruptcies in busi¬ 
ness during these years, should have used 
a different sot of figures. This is what 
the Wall Street credit rating firm of Dun 
& Bradstrect’s records show; 


Year: Bankruptcies 

1940_ 13,619 

1941...,. 11,848 

1942 ..-... 9.405 

1943 _ 3,221 

1944.. 1,222 

1945..-. 810 


It docs not seem that business—large 
or small—has fared at all badly in recent 
years. 
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That was not the case, however, under 
the last Republican administrations. 
Here is Dun & Bradstreet’s record for 
that unlamented period of American 
business history: 


Year: Bankruptcies 

1920 _ 8,881 

1921 _19.662 

1922 ___ 23. 676 

1929____ 22. 909 

1932_ 31,822 


These figures speak for themselves. I 
am sure that the small-business Interests 
of this country will not be misled by the 
kind of statistical legerdemain that the 
gentleman from Illinois saw fit to indulge 
in here the other day. 


Trend Toward National Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Mr. 
Frank R. Kent contains much food for 
serious thought and shows the trend of 
the present administration toward na¬ 
tional bankruptcy: 

Writer Believes 30.000.000 Should Work for 
Labor Peace, Inflation Cures 
(By Prank R. Kent) 

There are approximately 80,000,000 persons 
In the country who own war bonds and 
stamps. There are 71,000,000 holders of life- 
insurance policies, and 16,725,733 individual 
savings-bank depositors as of July 1. last. Of 
course, there is some duplication In this, but 
certainly more than 90,000,000 of our citi¬ 
zens have either war bonds. Insurance poli¬ 
cies, or savings accounts, and more than half 
the whole population has all three. 

This being so. and these Investors not being 
Idiots, every one of them mu.st have a pri¬ 
mary Interest in the soundness of their in¬ 
vestments. Given even rudimentary Intelli¬ 
gence they are bound to be against anything 
that undermines their value or lessens their 
security. 

Now, no one denies that the greatest threat 
to every form of fixed income is inflation. 
With inflation, the cost of living goes up and 
the purchasing power of the dollar goes 
down. With uncontrolled Inflation, the dol¬ 
lar becomes debased to the point of having no 
value at all, and bonds, Insurance policies, 
savings-bank deposits, and all other securi¬ 
ties become worthless, A period of complete 
economic chaos then ensues in which every¬ 
body suffers—but, of course, most deeply, 
the poorer classes. 

INFLATION POSSIBLE 

It is the custom to say that we will not 
have that kind of inflation here. And, of 
course, we ought not to have It and there is 
no excuse for having It. Nevertheless. It Is 
conceivable and It Is possible. With our 
Federal finances out of control, as they al¬ 
most are now. once we get Into that upward 
spiral of rising prices and rising wages, in¬ 
herent in the present situation, there Is 
slight chance to avoid it. 

Considering these facts, it would seem that 
solely out of self-interest the holders of Gov¬ 
ernment securities. Insurance policies, and 
savings-bank accounts would cease taking a 
passive interest In what goes on In Wash¬ 
ington and become as active as they know 
how. It is clear that the two essentials are 


a truly balanced Federal Budget and unin¬ 
terrupted industrial production. Certainly, 
the many millions of small investors are 
vitally concerned in seeing that nothing is 
permitted to block these achievements. 

To this end the weight of these concerned 
citizens ought to be solidly behind legislation 
in Congress that will find some sound way of 
settling labor-industrial disputes which 
strangle the economic life of the country and 
affect the necessities of life for the people. 
Also, this weight should be unwaveringly 
against Federal waste and extravagance and 
in favor of rigid governmental economy. 

INDICN.-VTION IN ORDER 

Yet, it Is not exerted in either direction. 
A labor bill, not as comprehensive as it 
should be but to which lew sound objections 
can be made, has passed the House but has 
a poor prospect in the Senate, where the hint 
is given that the CIO Senators, who most 
violently denounced the filibuster on the 
PEPC bill, will filibuster on the Case bill—If 
it seems likely to go through. 

There should be real Indignation about 
this from the aforesaid 80,000.000 bondhold¬ 
ers. etc., but there has been small sign of 
such. Equally, there should come from the 
millions of small holders vigorous protest 
against the phony economy preached by 
the Truman budget message, which Isn’t 
economy at all but extravagance. 

Not only are there more civilian Jobhold¬ 
ers on the pay roll today than there were 
when the war ended, but there Is no plan for 
reducing them—quite the contrary. In ad¬ 
dition. it is proposed to spend more In every 
department in the year beginning July 1 
than was spent In the year ended June 30 
last. A recent authoritative estimate Is as 
follows: Agriculture, up 22.5 percent; Com¬ 
merce. up 101.2 percent; Interior, up 47.5 per¬ 
cent; Justice, up 36.8 percent; State, up 144.2 
percent; Treasury, up 58 percent; War (civil 
functions), up 111.1 percent. 

TREND TOWARD SPENDING 

In brief, we are not going to reduce the 
Federal pay roll; we are not going to reduce 
Federal costs; we are not going to reduce the 
Federal debt. There is literally nothing in 
the Truman fiscal plans, as one man re¬ 
marked, “to make any civil-service job holder 
turn over in his groove." 

As under Mr. Roosevelt, the trend Is to¬ 
ward spending, not saving. The gestures 
toward economy are feeble and meaningless. 
The new State Department propaganda ex¬ 
periment to cost $30,000,000 has the Presi¬ 
dent’s support. So has the $70,000,000 UNO 
site and plant (for which wo will chiefly 
pay), though Senator Vanoenberc, a strong 
UNO man, insists that both as to size and 
cost, they are ridiculously large. And cer¬ 
tainly, without being penny pinching or 
cheese paring, they seem so. 

These two incidents of new expenditures 
are mentioned here merely as examples. 
There are plenty of others. It is a dangerous 
road we travel, made the more so by a Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury who. apparently, Is 
not Interested In economy. At any rate, ho 
sponsored a tax bill reducing Treasury reve¬ 
nue $7,000,000,000 and exempting 12.000,000 
persons from all taxes. 

Relationship Between Domestic and For¬ 
eign Policies of the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. LaFOLLETTB. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I include a radio address made 
by me under the auspices of the Indiana 
Committee for Victory over Station 
WPBM, Indianapolis, Ind., on February 
10. 1946: 

I want to talk about the Inescapable con¬ 
nection between our domestic policies and 
our foreign policies and a.spiratlons for fu¬ 
ture peace. If I were choosing the easy way, 
or the politic way. I would not do this be¬ 
cause it is a subject which many self-styled 
liberals on International cooperation would 
like to avoid. As a matter of fact, this con¬ 
nection between our domestic and foreign 
policy is the most shunned and avoided sub¬ 
ject in America today. The failure to dis¬ 
cuss It can be fatal to the hopes of the peo¬ 
ples of America and of the world for peace 
in the future. 

In the parlance of the times, “I don’t want 
any part of’’ the mealymouthed, emotional, 
self-styled liberal on the international issue 
who, now that a United Nations Charter has 
been written and the United Nations has 
come into existence, ostrichlike wants to 
shut his eyes to the economic truths without 
which no writings on paper, created by the 
statesmen of the world, can or will long en¬ 
dure. 

You cannot have peace In the world un¬ 
less you raise the standard of living of the 
people who Inhabit the world. If we as¬ 
sume that this is true, and it Is, then we 
must also understand that you cannot have 
world commerce and world trade, which are 
necessary to Increase the standard of living 
of the people of the world, unless you make 
certain that In the United States of America 
we have full employment, at wage levels high 
enough to permit our people to increase their 
standard of living so that they may con¬ 
sume the products which other people can 
produce without causing domestic unem¬ 
ployment. I am no starry-eyed visionary 
when I bring these truths to your atten¬ 
tion. 

In the event you do not know It, may I 
remind you that the Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Development Is an organization of 
leading hard-headed American businessmen, 
Industrialists, and financiers, headed by a 
Hoosier. Mr. Paul G, Hoffman, of South 
Bend, who Is the president of the Stude- 
baker Corp. This organization Just Issued a 
new book entitled “International Trade and 
Domestic Employment.’’ I now give you two 
quotations from this book: 

“The maintenance of a high level of em¬ 
ployment in the United Slates Is the most 
fundamental condition for keeping in opera¬ 
tion a program of international trade ex¬ 
pansion. Evidence Indicates that the level 
of our industrial activity Is the greatest fac¬ 
tor in determining the volume of our im¬ 
ports. on which many countries depend for 
their purchasing power in international 
trade.” 

“If our National Government stands ready 
to take strong Internal measures, whenever 
necessary In time of depression or threatened 
depression, to maintain domestic employ¬ 
ment, imports need not be feared as a cause 
of unemployment.” 

In these quotations this organization has 
spoken a fundamental truth and they have 
spoken it forthrightly. In any Intelligent 
use of the term, therefore, their treatment 
of this subject has been radical, and since 
I agree with them, I consider It to be an 
honor and a privilege to stand with these 
radicals on this Issue. 

However, you cannot keep a high level of 
employment in America unless you give to 
the worker In American Industries, partic¬ 
ularly mass-production industries, the high¬ 
est possible wage rate at prevailing prices 
which are consistent with a reasonable degree 
of profit to those who own the tools which 
the worker operates. You must do this be¬ 
cause you cannot maintain a high level of 
industrial activity In America without It. 
Certainly the experience of the twenties 
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Should teach us that. Furthermore, you 
cannot obtain for these workers this neces¬ 
sary share of the wealth produced by the 
workers and the owners of the tools unless 
the workers have strong unions through 
which to obtain their rightful share of this 
wealth. Again the experience of the twen¬ 
ties should teach us that. I am speaking of 
the Intelligent approach to this question, 
evidenced by the best minds In the labor 
movement; namely, that there must be a 
raise in real wages; that Is. a greater share 
to the worker of the wealth produced with¬ 
out any appreciable Increase In the cost of 
the product. Anyone who knows anything 
about production knows that with the pent- 
up consuming power presently available in 
America, we are faced with a period of In¬ 
creased consumption, which means increased 
number of units produced and, as the nym- 
ber of units produced increases In mass pro¬ 
duction, the profit per unit Increases at the 
same price level. But this increased num¬ 
ber of units cannot be consumed If the owner 
of the tools takes such a great share of the 
wealth produced in the form of profits that 
he repeats the mistakes of the twenties and 
fails to leave the producers a sufficient 
amount of money to consume his product. 

It follows, therefore, that if you are in¬ 
telligent. you cannot believe in international 
cooperation, which depends upon world 
trade, and at the same time gratify your 
emotions by labor-baiting, or like a blindly 
Ignorant, uninformed reactionary, cling to 
theories of economics which in the past have 
always brought us to depressions and then 
the wars which follow out of the economic 
stresses which depressions produce. 

Again, if there is to be hope in the world 
and people arc to live in a world in which 
governments exist with the consent of the 
governed, without which philosophy there 
is no freedom in the world, our country must 
bring the moral leadership to the world 
which will make this possible. This means 
that wc must assume the leadership which 
is necessary to say to the white nations of 
the world, which heretofore have lived by 
depressing the standards of living and re¬ 
tarding the educational and cultural de¬ 
velopment of the yellow and the brown and 
the black peoples of the world, "It is time for 
you to release your hold and permit these 
people to realize the freedom which they now 
desire to attain." 

This position is not only sound morally, 
but it is also again sound from the stand¬ 
point of Jobs, production, and profits be¬ 
cause you can't sell sewing machines, or 
kitchen ware, or medical supplies and drugs, 
or oil. or its derivative products, or farm 
machinery of the simplest kind- let alone 
radios, icc boxes, bathtubs, and automo¬ 
biles—to yellow, brown, or black people who 
receive such a small share of the wealth 
which they produce—from under the surface 
of the earth which they inhabit or from the 
soil upon it—that they can barely maintain 
themselves as humans under the most prim¬ 
itive conditions. But these people occupy 
almost three-fourths of the surface of the 
earth and offer the greatest potential market 
for industrial goods in the world today. 
Therefore, it is not only morally sound but it 
Is good business for this country to furnish 
the leadership whicli will strike the colonial 
fetters from these people and relieve them 
from the economic Injustices to which they 
have been forced to submit for 400 years. 
However, if America is to furnish this leader¬ 
ship, it must do so by setting an example In 
its domestic policy on the question of race 
and economic suppression of dark-skinned 
people in our own midst, whether they be 
Negroes or of Indian or Mexican origin, 
which is consistent with the position we are 
attempting to assert internationally. Amer¬ 
ica cannot send out into the world a clear 
bell-like tone of moral sincerity upon this 
question of race and colonial siqipression if 
we continue to project it from a warped and 


cracked domestic background. We cannot 
any longer permit an invidious, irrelevant, 
and biologically unsound prejudice on the 
subject of race produce discriminations in 
economic opportunity in our own country 
and hope to avoid, out in the world, the 
charge of hypocrisy, from the white colonial 
nations of Europe, or the feeling of suspicion 
on behalf of the yellow and brown and 
black-skinned people, whom we are profess¬ 
ing to help. 

It follows, therefore, that even if there are 
those among us who would attempt to close 
their eyes to the immorality of our domestic 
policy on the question of race, they cannot 
come to me. ur to you, or to any intellectually 
honest person, with a profession of interest 
in International good will and peaev unless 
they arc first willing to take one of the vital 
steps necessary to bring that condition 
about; namely, the clearing up of our own 
situation here at home. 

It is one world, my friends. What we do 
in America determines the effectiveness of 
our efforts to produce a stable economy and 
moral Justic in the world, without which all 
of the Lnlted Nations documents and all of 
the provisions for world courts will accom¬ 
plish nothing in the way of bringing peace 
to the world or preventing a Third World 
War. If you fall to understand this, or, 
understanding it, fail to fight for It here at 
home, then please be honest with yourself 
and with world and abandon your claim 
to being a liberal on the International issue, 
for your actions make your definition of your¬ 
self empty and meaiilnglesB. 


A Filipino Hero 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr, ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord today, I take pride in paying tribute 
to a Filipino war hero who embodies the 
courage and the heroism of those who 
In Bataan, Corregidor, Leyte, and all 
over the Philippines, fought so loyally 
for the United States and the ideals and 
principles for which this country stands. 

Man’s memory is short. Victory is 
here, and in the flush of triumph we are 
too prone to forget those who served the 
cause at the risk of their lives. During 
the first days after the attack by the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbor, a Filipino 
aviator, then Capt. Jesus Villamor, re¬ 
cently promoted to lieutenant colonel by 
General MacArthur, gave a di.splay of 
matchless courage when in a dilapidated 
training ship he dared attack a Japa¬ 
nese formation of planes and scattered 
them, thus boLstering the morale of both 
the soldiers and civilians at a time when 
everything was dark and desperate for 
our side. He was the first Filipino ofBcer 
to be decorated by General MacArthur 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
The President of the Philippines deco¬ 
rated him with the Distinguished Service 
Star. 

After the fall of Bataan. Colonel Villa¬ 
mor was taken by one of General Royce’s 
planes to Australia, from where a year 
later he was sent by General MacArthur 
in a submarine back to the Philippines, 
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then under enemy occupation, to con¬ 
tact the Filipino guerrilla leadens and 
coordinate their activities. Again he 
displayed the same daring and intrepid¬ 
ity and succeeded In unifying the dif¬ 
ferent guerrilla factions, and because of 
this he materially helped organ'z^ and 
strengthen Filipino resistance against 
the enemy. For this he was decorated 
by the late President Quezon with the 
Medal for Valor, the highest decoration 
of the Philippines. 

The other day he was decorated in 
the War Department with the Legion of 
Merit by Maj. Gen. Charles Willoughby 
in behalf of General of the Army Doug¬ 
las MacArthur. If any officer in the uni¬ 
form of the United States Army deserves 
such a decoration. Colonel Villamor cer¬ 
tainly does. His services to the Allied 
cause should be recorded in the annals 
of the war as among those to be re¬ 
membered forever. 

The Filipino people are proud that 
they have men of the character and 
valor of Lt. Col. Jesus Villamor, than 
whom there is no greater living hero in 
the Philippines today. 

Speech Before Fourth Ward Republican 
Club of Marion County 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATWES 
Thursday, February 28, 1940 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following address 
made by me before the Fourth Ward 
Republican Club of Marion County at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on February 15, 1946: 

The Republican Party can either save it¬ 
self and America, and Indeed the world, or 
It can destroy itself and America, and the 
world. The time fer decision has run out, so 
that the day ol decision is upon us. 

I am pleased that tonight this audience Is 
made up of people who are closely identlhed 
with the fourth ward Rcpuhlican organiza¬ 
tion and of voters of that ward, who I pre¬ 
sume, u.sually vote the Republican ticket in 
Marion County, or w’ho usually want to vole 
tlic Republican ticket. 

Basically, there is no difference between 
the desires, hopes, and ambitions of people 
who closely affiliate themselves wdth the 
organization work of political partie.‘^ and 
those who consider themselves only as mem¬ 
bers of the party because they usually vote 
that party's ticket. They are the same kind 
of people: they desire the same end—an 
America to live in. in which there is the most 
equitably possible division of wealth which 
we can produce In America under an eco¬ 
nomic system and a Government which, at 
the same time, grant the greatest degree of 
true freedom—which exists only when wo 
have rule by law, not men. 

Very often organization people, so-called, 
conclude that the average voting-party mem¬ 
ber is indifferent, Impractical, and at times 
too demanding, considering the fact that 
usually he only shows up once every 2 years 
at a general election, and rarely twice every 
2 years, in those years that he takes the time 
to vote in a primary. On the other hand, 
party members, who are usually nothing but 
voting-party members, seem to develop the 
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mistaken Idea that orRanization workers are 
too efficient and officious, and too callous 
toward the so-called theory of government. 
Both groups are too often wrong In their 
Judgment of the other, and it Is a good thing 
for them to come together occasionally. Just 
for the purpose of learning that the people 
In each group are very human people, both 
trying to attain the same goal. I know this 
is true, because I have stood In precincts, 
worked to get cut the vote, worked with 
organizations, and I have also fought organi¬ 
zations. From that I have learned that the 
reason that people gain recognition in politi¬ 
cal organizations and are effective in work¬ 
ing in political organizations is a very sim¬ 
ple one. namely, that they put their time 
and effort into the humdrum, drab, un¬ 
pleasant work of getting out the vote, and 
doing the hundred and one other things 
wliich are necessary, if a party is to function 
successfully on election day. 

Therefore, it follows that both party vot¬ 
ers and party precinct and ward organiza¬ 
tion workers have an Interest in the success 
of their party and in the advancement of 
the best interests of their country. Neither 
deserves to have the interest of the party 
Jeopardized by the "palace guard," a few peo¬ 
ple sitting near very high places in the party 
organization, whose only simple desire is 
selfish, namely, to manipulate the party for 
their own interests, or for special-interest 
groups which they try to serve and protect. 

I also under.stand the difference between 
the obligations of candidates of political 
parlies and the obligations of party organi¬ 
zation workers. It is the duty of candidates 
to present to the public a program and a 
policy which will make it easier for the or¬ 
ganization workers to secure votes for the 
party. Nothing has a more deadly effect upon 
a party worker than to find that the candi¬ 
dates, thrust upon him by high leaders of 
his party seeking to serve their own or other 
special interests, represent policies which the 
public is not interested in supporting. 

Therefore, we ought to take a look at the 
traditions of the Republican Party to see 
what it really stands for when it is true to 
Its traditions, and then we ought to consider 
whether the things for which the party really 
stand.s are the things which the people want 
today. I haven’t found any Republican yet 
who is willing to denounce Lincoln, even 
though I hear a lot of them today who, by 
their talk, are betraying him. Therefore, it 
ought to be safe in advocating Republican 
policy to see what Lincoln said about it. 

At New Haven, Conn., on March 6, 1860, in 
discussing the capitalistic system as he 
understood it. he said this: 

"So w’hile we do not propose any ar upon 
capital, we do wish to allow the humblest 
man an equal chance to get rich with every¬ 
body else • * * I want every man to 

have a chance and—I believe a black man 
Is entitled to it—when he may look forward 
and hope to be a hired laborer this year and 
the next, work for himself afterwards, and 
Anally to hire men to work for him." 

That is basic Republican doctrine, and 
upon that doctrine I base my republicanism, 
and I do not intend to be driven from It by 
those uninformed, historically ignorant Re¬ 
publicans who are presently running around 
the country praising something they call 
"conservatism" and damning something they 
call "radicalism." but who arc actually 
spouting the Democratic policy of Stephen A. 
Douglas and his present poll-tax Democratic 
successors, under a banner of false republi¬ 
canism. If they are going to do that they 
should at least be honest enough to de¬ 
nounce Lincoln openly and repudiate him, 
or to admit that they are so Ignorant of 
Republican tradition that they don’t know 
what the party tradition requires of it to¬ 
day. They can have either horn of that 
dilemma they choose, but it is about time 
they grabbed hold of one of them. 


Lincoln was espousing the basic principles 
of radical capitalism—radical In the sense 
of being fundamental and as stating the only 
conditions under which capitalism can live 
and survive, and grow, and become great, as 
the means of fulfilling the t'emocratic desires 
of the people, as stated In our Declaration 
of Independence. 

Lincoln was talking about the dignity of 
the individual. He w'as stating that people 
are dignified and have the same basic rights 
without regard to the color of their skins; 
that the dignity of man lay inside him, not 
on the outside of him. He was telling peo¬ 
ple that as a part of that dignity was the 
right of every man to feel a sense of par¬ 
ticipation in his economic life, a personal 
interest in the thing which he was produc¬ 
ing, and that he had a voice in determining 
his share of the wealth which he was assist¬ 
ing to produce If the Republicans who are 
declaring that they are going to drive the 
radicals out of the party and out of office 
are denouncing that kind of radicalism, then 
they are not only denouncing Lincoln; worse 
than that, they are doing their very best 
to destroy the stake which the industrialists, 
whom they think they are serving, presently 
have in the economic system of America. 
If these industrialists could take a little time 
off to observe economic and social trends all 
over tlie world, to learn a little about the 
principles and aspirations set out in the 
Declaration of Independence to which all 
democratic peoples aspire, then they would 
truly say of such Republicans, "God save 
me from my friends." 

So far as I am concerned, I cannot accept 
the philosophy and theories of the Com¬ 
munists, because I cannot see how the evils 
of oligarchy and bureaucracy, with their 
static effect upon the economy or the gov¬ 
ernment of a country, can be overcome, so 
that the system cam remain democratic and 
therefore a vital, dynamic system, over any 
extended period of time. Furthermore, I 
likewi.se cannot accept the ethics, or rather 
lack of ethics, to which the American Com¬ 
munists almost invariably subscribe. But 1 
do know this, that the moss of the people, 
if they are eventually driven to a choice be¬ 
tween privately owned monopolies, in which 
they feel they have no part and over which 
they feel they have no control, and if they 
continue to become so powerful and strong 
that they stifle the hopes of the people to 
participate in the things which affect their 
own lives, then the people will be driven to 
accept state ownership of the economy of 
the country and to reject capitalism solely 
on the theory and with the hope that since 
they are a part of the country they will 
have some measure of control over it. I 
think if the people make that choice, they 
will be deluded. Certainly they will be de¬ 
luded If they do not preserve a strong par¬ 
liamentary system. For myself, 1 am not 
prepared to accept either of these alterna¬ 
tives without trying, to the best of my abil¬ 
ity, to create a capitalistic system in which 
the people feci they have a part and under 
which we do not continue to have their never- 
ceasing concentration of power over our eco¬ 
nomic life In the hands of a few people, and 
of wealth constantly Increasing in the hands 
of those who own the tools by which the 
economy of America is operated. 

Now, what are some of the things which 
must be done to create a capitalism which 
approximates the standards which Lincoln 
expounded In his New Haven speech? 

First, we must broaden the base of owner¬ 
ship of, and participation In, the decisions 
which control the operation of our mass- 
production Industries. Certainly a revised 
form of corporate taxation, in which income 
taxes are for all practical purposes eliminated 
against corporate earnings and are taxed 
directly to the stockholders, will have the 
effect of helping to eliminate the present 
condition under which the small stockholder 
is indirectly paying, under our present high 


corporate tax rate, a much too great share of 
the taxes, which should be paid by the large 
stockholder or extremely wealthy stock¬ 
holder. It is surprising to me that there are 
as many small stockholders In corporations 
as there are today when we consider this in¬ 
equity in corporate taxation. 

Second, the development as an Immediate 
first step of real worker-management cooper¬ 
ation, Fo that the worker can feel such a 
sense of participation in the decisions which 
affect his daily work that we may in good 
conscience exact of him a higher sense of re¬ 
sponsibility. Whether we like it or not, it is 
Increasingly difficult for any man. who feels 
that he is a freeman, and an intelligent man, 
to have a real sense of responsibility, when 
he is working for a wage, no matter how 
satisfactory, under conditions where he has 
no personal relationship with the owner of 
the plant in which he is working, or no sense 
of participation, in any degree, with the 
owner in the decisions which vitally affect his 
life as a worker. 

Third, as an additional aid to the cracking 
up of this concentration of wealth, a system 
of tax relief incentives for both Investors and 
workers in new Industries should be developed 
and varied, if nccesFary. in proportion to the 
new ownership of the wealth Involved, In ad¬ 
dition to the risks Involved. 

Fourth, all people in this country must 
have a feeling that they have an equal eco¬ 
nomic cpportunlty with all other people, so 
that wp must at once strike down by Gov¬ 
ernment action those invidious and Irrelevant 
discriminations which arise from prejudices 
on the subject of race, creed, or color, which 
are morally and biologically untenable. 

Fifth, if we are to maintain a capitalistic 
system, with its inevitable shifts in con¬ 
sumer desire, and its consequent shifts in 
manufacturing activity to satisly that de¬ 
sire, we must make provision for both the 
owners of the tools and the worker who 
works with the tools, to be carried over until 
the owner develops a new business and the 
worker a new skill, without losing both the 
buying power and morale of either, or both. 
It follows that no capitalistic system can 
successfully operate so as to satisfy the 
people unless there is maintained a broad, 
adequate social security system, in the broad¬ 
est possible meaning of that term. 

Sixth, certainly we shall have to keep a 
high standard of real wages in the hands 
of the masses of the people in order that 
the people may consume the goods which 
they produce with the owner’s tools. If the 
owner takes too much of this wealth, he 
can’t consume his product and he deprives 
the people of the opportunity of consuming 
It. Thereby, we create another depression 
which this capitalistic system can’t stand 
and survive. It isn’t only the industrialist 
who is hurt by that, but all the rest of us 
who are trying to preserve the good freedoms 
which wc think are Inherent in it. 

Seventh, any person who goes around the 
country today telling the Industrialists and 
the bankers of America and the middle-class 
people of America that we are going to have 
less Government-fixing of rules under which 
our economy must run than wc have had in 
the past Is a false prophet and telling an 
untruth. Whether he does so willfully or 
otherwise Is not Important. 

The greatest check against the dangers In¬ 
herent to an enlargement of Executive power 
Is a strengthened and revitalized Congress. 
A Congress strengthened In its machinery, 
made more fluid and responsive to legislative 
demands of a majority of the people, and 
staffed and equipped so well that it will have 
the ability, not only to Inquire with Intelli¬ 
gence into problems presented to it by the 
Executive, but also equipped to act as an 
auditor and as a check upon the activities 
of the Executive. (This proposal Is Indeed 
radical—so much so, that the Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapers have been advocating It for over 
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8 years.) Oddly enough, the so-called con¬ 
servative Republican leaders, both in Indiana 
and elsewhere, who are denouncing radicals, 
have made no contribution, in all their long 
legislative careers, to the development of this 
necessary reform. 1 assure you though, that 
no man of average Intelligence needs to sit 
In the Congress more than 6 months before 
the need becomes most apparent. 

I have always assumed, because I have rep¬ 
resented a lot of them, that businessmen and 
Industrialists and bankers have average in¬ 
telligence, from which I also assume they 
should be able to test the sincerity of the 
public Interest and the value of the advice 
now being offered them by these self-styled 
conservative Republicans by the fact that 
they have done nothing about this very nec¬ 
essary reform. Those who can see. let them 
see; those who can hear, let them hear. 

Eighth, another world-wide depression, 
with the inevitable war which will follow it, 
will destroy not only the capitalistic system 
In America but the world with It. Yet, you 
can’t avoid a world depression unless you 
have world trade. Without world trade you 
can’t have a United Nations, because a char¬ 
ter, no matter how beautiful its words may 
be, cannot of itself prevent people from going 
to war in times of economic stress. You can¬ 
not have world trade without an economically 
strong America, and you cannot have an 
economically strong America without a 
happy, satisfied, well-paid American people, 
and you can't have a happy, satisfied, well- 
paid American people by resorting to the 
rather negative device of labor baiting. You 
can only produce such an America by at¬ 
tempting to offer some constructive sugges¬ 
tions for America's economic problems. 
Therefore, you can’t be a so-called liberal on 
the international issue and privately oppose 
every constructive attempt to find solutions 
for the maladjustments in our domestic 
economy. 

I certainly know that the proposals which 
I offer tonight are not all-inclusive. I do not 
even believe that everything I have said can¬ 
not be said better, or that better proposals 
cannot be advanced, but 1 do claim that, more 
than anything else, I want to produce a sys¬ 
tem in America under which people can live 
and be happier and treat each other more 
fairly and really enjoy living together, so 
that in this, our country, we may offer to 
the world a system of economics and gov¬ 
ernment which will come the nearest to solv¬ 
ing man’s earthly problems. I know this 
cannot be done without an approach to our 
present economic system which is funda¬ 
mental in its character and forthright, and 
therefore "radical.” I further know that a 
man who is such a political coward that he 
is afraid to offer proposals on the theory that 
they might not be popular has no business 
In public life, because the problems of this 
world will not be settled by people who close 
their eyes, sit on their hands, and keep their 
mouths shut. 

It is fundamental that every thought 
which Is publicly expressed stimulates think¬ 
ing and that the great value of democracy 
is the freedom to express thought, so that 
out of this stimulated thinking the correct 
solutions may eventually be offered to and 
chosen by the people. Any man who won’t 
assume this responsibility has no right to 
hold public office in America. Conversely, 
any person who attempts to deny to me, or 
to anyone else, the right to speak, in order 
that the people may consider my proposals, 
as well as the proposals of anyone else, is not 
fit to live in a democracy. It makes no dif¬ 
ference to me how wealthy such a person 
may be, or what his so-called social position 
may be. he is a Fascist at heart and un¬ 
worthy of the democratic society which the 
blood of Americans, rich and poor, has won 
for us from Lexington to Okinawa. 

Finally, I do know, that as the result of the 
growth and the development of Russia under 
her system and as the result of the growth 


and development of various forms of totali¬ 
tarianism throughout Europe and Asia, we 
In America are faced with a competitive sys¬ 
tem which is attracting the attention of many 
of the peoples of the earth, as well as that of 
many of the people of our own country. 

I, for one. welcome that competition with 
Russian thought, for it happens that I be¬ 
lieve in competition. (I am not like certain 
people who cry for free enterprise and com¬ 
petition but at the same time try to stifle 
freedom of speech, without which there can 
be no free enterprise). But I also recognize 
that there are maladjustments in capitalism, 
as it is operating in America today, which 
endanger it because they cause it to hold 
out too little hope for a chance of real par¬ 
ticipation in the system to 90 percent of our 
people. We do not have capitalism as Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln defined the standards under 
which it could survive and prosper. There¬ 
fore. we must examine it fundamentally, 
forthrightly, and therefore radically, and 
make such changes as this examination de¬ 
mands, if we are to meet the competition 
which the Russian experiment has thrust 
upon us. 

I further know that Abraham Lincoln is 
the greatest Republican that the party ever 
produced, and he is; and if the party is obli¬ 
gated today to be true to the traditions of 
Lincoln, then I am a better Republican than 
any conservative Republican who is pres¬ 
ently spouting off on the American scene 
today. I am also a better American and a 
better friend of capitalism. But in the final 
analysis, you are the people who will de¬ 
termine this issue, who have to make the 
decision. 

I leave that decision in your hands. 


The Postal Pay Raise Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come, in my opinion, when the postal 
employees of America should receive an 
increase of pay as a matter of sheer 
Justice. 

They are entitled to a raise, and by that 
I do not mean a mere token increase, but 
an increase that will be substantial and 
that will cover advances in the costs of 
living that are so obvious to everybody 
and that are being felt so keenly in every 
household. The basis of the sort of in¬ 
crease to which I think they are entitled 
is a bonus of $500 a year. 

I supported the staggering appropria¬ 
tions necessary to win the war, and now, 
with the war over, I think we may well 
direct our attention to the correction of 
major inequities and maladjustments in 
our economic system. I shall not balk or 
hesitate for one second to vote for the 
amount that is necessary to do justice 
to the faithful postal employees—an 
amount that is relatively insignificant 
and a ‘‘drop in 'the bucket” compared 
with the money we have spent for big 
guns and battleships. 

Today I appeared before the House 
Committee on the Post OflQce and Post 
Roads and asked for a favorable report 
on legislation to provide a pay increase 
for postal workers. I also filed with 
the gentleman from Virginia, Chairman 


Burch, of the committee, a letter which 
reads as follows: 

February 28, 1946. 
Hon. Thomas G. Burch, 

Chctirvian, Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Chairman Burch: I am taking this 
means of expressing to you and the mem¬ 
bers of your committee my very deep and 
genuine Interest in H. R. 5059, the bill you 
have Introduced to provide additional com¬ 
pensation for postmasters and employees of 
the postal service. 

I commend you cordially for introducing 
this timely bill and I hope that the prestige 
of your name and the backing of your great 
committee will open the way for its speedy 
enactment. 

There is just one change I would like to 
see made In the bill. I hope that you and 
the members of your committee may see 
your way clear to liberalize the provisions of 
the bill by making the annual bonus $500 
Instead of $300. I believe the larger amount 
is none too much to cover the increased costs 
of living and to place postal workers on 
the same plane as others who have benefited 
by current and past salary raises. Only a 
$500 bonus will be enough to compensate 
postal employees for the loss of overtime and 
Saturday pay and to enable them to meet 
rising living costs. I am sure that an in¬ 
vestigation will show that an increase of 
$500 in postal workers’ pay would be in line 
with increases now being granted in private 
industry. 

As chairman of the Appropriations Sub¬ 
committee that brings in the annual supply 
bills for the Post Office Department and the 
postal service it has been my good fortune 
tc have been brought into close contact 
during the last 11 years with the postal em¬ 
ployees and it is my considered judgment 
that there is no finer group of workers in 
the world. In storm and st’-ess and all kinds 
of weather they are faithful to their task 
of seeing that the mails are moved. They 
liav- been caught between two millstones— 
the lower millstone of low fixed salaries and 
the upper millstone of mounting costs of 
living“-and we. the Representatives in Con¬ 
gress of the Nation they serve so well, will 
fail sadly In our duty If we do not bring 
relief to them In the form of an Increase of 
pay that will enable them to cope with the 
soaring costs of the necessities of life. The 
temporary raise of $300 we gave them last 
year has been more than wiped out by the 
loss of overtime and Saturday pay and their 
take-home pay is less now than it was before 
that law was passed. 

The time is ripe for action in their behalf 
and I am confident that Congress will rise 
to Its responsibility and pass the bill (H. R. 
6059) introduced by the great chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, with an amendment providing that 
the annual bonus shall be $500. To that end 
I pledge my very best efforts. 

Yours sincerely, 

Louis Ludlow. 


Building Material Shortage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WIBCXINSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following Asso¬ 
ciated Press release printed in the La 
Crosse Tribune, February 24, 1946: 

RETAIL LUMBERMEN BLAME OPA FOR BUILDING 
MATERIAL SHORTAGES 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's Asso¬ 
ciation declared in an open letter to Presi¬ 
dent Truman that the OPA ‘‘is more to 
blame lor building material shortages than 
all other factors combined." 

The association also sent a letter to the 
OPA, protesting the agency’s absorption pol¬ 
icy, as well as “all other impractical regula¬ 
tions which have and will continue to dis¬ 
rupt the even flow of materials for homes and 
farms." 

Wisconsin lumber dealers, the letter to the 
OPA said, “are on the verge of revolt." 

Both communications were drafted by the 
association’s resolutions committee. 

The text of the letter to President Tru¬ 
man: 

“Dear Mr. President: This appeal is ad¬ 
dressed to you after mature reflection to 
demonstrate the principal reason for the ex¬ 
isting housing shortage and to offer concrete 
BUggestions for a solution. 

“We retail lumber dealers recognize the 
extreme shortage of building materials which 
we desire to furnish to homebuilders. We 
cannot do this until lumber and other build¬ 
ing materials are made available. 

“We are convinced that the Office of Price 
Administration Is more to blame for material 
shortage than all other factors combined. 
OPA’s price-control efforts have been unreal¬ 
istic, showing astonishing Ignorance of man¬ 
ufacturing and distribution procedures and 
appear to be motivated by an effort to 
socialize American business. 

“These efforts have actually created short¬ 
ages, caused inflationary prices, and have re¬ 
sulted in black-market operations. Thus far* 
efforts to change OPA’s attitude or to obtain 
a reasonable administration of the Price 
Control Act have been useless, and unless 
OPA’s philosophy can be modified the only 
alternative is to abolish the OPA. 

“This letter is addressed to you by approval 
of our membership after 3 days of consid¬ 
eration in our fifty-sixth annual- meeting. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“The Wlsconstn Retail Lumbermen’s 
A s.soriATioN." 

Following is the text of the telegram to the 
OPA: 

“After 3 days of mature consideration 883 
Wisconsin lumber and building-material 
dealers attending their fifty-sixth annual 
meeting unanimously protest the absorption 
policy now under way. 

“During the war they loyally accepted each 
and every restriction suggested or required 
by the war necessity. They now protest the 
new absorption policy and all other imprac¬ 
tical regulations which have and will con¬ 
tinue to disrupt the even flow of materials 
for homes and farms, 

“They have taken all of the punishment 
they can and are on the verge of revolt. 
Frankly, the dealers will not stand for your 
absorption policy. They have absorbed in¬ 
creased expenses, wages, and reduced margins, 
and any further effort to load retail dealers 
with further burdens will result in a demand 
for the immediate abolition of the OPA. 

“They have directed an open letter to Presi¬ 
dent Truman protesting OPA price policies, 
which are creating shortages of home-build¬ 
ing materials, w'hlle other governmental 
agencie.'; attempt to create false Impressions 
in the minds of the public os to the responsi¬ 
bility for the housing shortage. 

“We demand that you give serious con- 
Bidcratlon to the consequences of your pres¬ 
ent policy before Imposing further penalties 
on these dealers. They are attempting to 


stay in business as Americans under our con¬ 
stitutional guaranties in order to serve our GI 
home builders. 

“The Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association.'* 
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HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21,19iS 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include in the Appendix 
of the Record a speech on the British 
loan delivered by George E. Gotland, 
Representative from the Eleventh Dis¬ 
trict of California, in New York City on 
February 27,1946. Mr. Outland’s speech 
is the clearest and most comprehensive 
presentation of the facts relating to the 
loan that I have read. It follows: 

On November 11, 1918, ended the First 
World War. Our President had described It 
In terms which meant much to the great mass 
of the American people; he called it “The 
war to end all wars; the war to make the 
world safe for democracy." Twenty-three 
years later, on December 7, 1941, we found 
ourselves embarked on a conflict far more 
terrible and far more costly. Why? Because 
In the years following 1918 we failed to take 
the steps which would have prevented the 
second war. We were anxious to get back to 
what an American Presidential candidate un¬ 
grammatically called “normalcy"; we were 
tired of the conflicts of the Old World; we 
desired only to retreat behind the seemingly 
safe barriers of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and live by ourselves. Our Senate flatly re¬ 
fused to permit us to Join the international 
association of nations which had been con¬ 
ceived by our own President; our Congress 
Insisted on a narrow and short-sighted policy 
of economic nationalism which proved to be 
equally fatal. Ignorance and isolationism, 
prejudice and passion, partisanship and 
provincialism had their way, and surely, 
although unknowingly, we traveled down the 
path to World War II. 

Now we have been granted that which is 
seldom given to nations or individuals: a 
second chance. Once again a great war has 
been won by American might. Once again 
the nations of the world are stumblingly and 
haltingly attempting to find a formula which 
will prevent future aggression. Our own 
Nation has been extremely vocal in its advo¬ 
cation of world cooperation and world peace. 
We have enunciated over and over again our 
desires for these goals. But peace does not 
come merely through hoping for It or wish¬ 
ing for it. We must work for it; wo must 
take concrete steps In addition to lending 
lip service to the ultimate objective. We 
must give up certain of our cherished tradi¬ 
tions and prerogatives; we must not only 
participate, but we must set examples to the 
other nations of genuine internationalism. 

Basically, these examples fall Into two 
fields—polltcal and economic. America’s 
greatest woman will tell us tonight about 
some of the political aspects, centering as 
they do, around the United Nations Organ¬ 
ization. It will be my task to discuss one 
limited field of economic cooperation, namely, 
the proposed loan to Great Britain. Had 
1 the time I would go Into the Important 


Implications of the Bretton Woods Agree¬ 
ment. the reciprocal trade treaties, and the 
proposed international trade conference. 
This evening, however, I must limit myself 
to this one vitally needed phase of Interna¬ 
tional economic cooperation—our proposed 
loan to England. It is not fair to consider 
the vital Importance to us. and to the world, 
of the British loan, without taking into con¬ 
sideration the whole problem of world trade 
and its relationship to world peace. In a 
world where distance has ceased to be Im¬ 
portant, where blitzkriegs are already out of 
date, and where the atom is deified, everybody 
knows we must have peace. We'll have peace 
or we'll have the end of the world. 

I know this concept of an atomic world Is 
almost beyond the threshhold of our com¬ 
prehension. But we must grasp Its true sig¬ 
nificance or perish. The scientists have dis¬ 
covered the atom bomb; they have proven 
their theory of matter for they have now 
harnessed the potential energy inside the 
atom. We are entering a new scientific era. 
We simply cannot have another war and 
survive. 

The British loan is one of the steps neces¬ 
sary to prevent economic blocs in which the 
seeds sown by vicious trade practices might 
germinate and produce the atom genie which 
would destroy us all. The British loan Is 
necessary, absolutely necessary to us. as well 
as to Britain, and to the rest of the world. 
For it would mark the beginning of the 
regeneration of British export trade and the 
free flow of goods throughout the world, and 
be the prelude which is vital to the success 
of the International Monetary Fund, the In¬ 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment, and the International Trade Or¬ 
ganization. Those are prosaic titles and 
musty phrases, but the meaning of those 
words is neither prosaic nor musty. The 
meaning of thasc words is peace, and peace 
is certainly not prosaic. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fred Vinson 
made a plain and simple statement of fact 
on January 9. I want to repeat it for all of 
us. They are monumental words: 

"After the last war we had an opportunity 
to build a world in which our countries could 
work together In peace and prosperity. We 
muffed that opportunity. International 
economic relations were allowed to break 
down. Instead of economic cooperation, the 
world resorted to economic warfare. Instead 
of economic statesmanship, countries re¬ 
sorted to exchange depreciation, exchange 
controls, trade restrictions, bilateral clear¬ 
ing arrangements and similar measures." 

We can’t afford to muff our opportunity 
again. The atom genie is right outside the 
door, Just waiting for a chance. If he gets 
his chance there might not be any Secretary 
of the Treasury, or a secretary of anything, 
for that matter, to say in 1989, "After the last 
war back In 1946 we had an opportunity to 
build a world In which our rountries could 
work together In peace and prosperity. We 
muffed that opportunity." 

Just what is this opportunity? What does 
it mean in terms of the British loan? Why 
is the British loan as necessary to the iron 
workers in Indiana os it is to the coal miner 
In a British colliery? 

The answers to those queries are neither 
long nor complicated. These answers are 
contained in one phrase: International eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. As you know, war made a 
slave of Britain, an ectmomlc slave. In order 
to mobilize. Britain imposed trade restric¬ 
tions and currency restrictions. These were 
necessary because Britain, at war since 1939, 
needed foreign exchange. Foreign exchange, 
In a complicated economic world, is oxygen 
to the British, because It is a country which 
has to Import food and raw material in order 
to survive. In normal times the British ex¬ 
port many things and they were able to pay 
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for their Imports as they went along. Brit¬ 
ish exports, her foreign investments, and 
her shipping and other services, which pro¬ 
duced tremendous income for her during 
peacetime, took a tremendous beating dur¬ 
ing the war. The factories which produced 
for the export market converted to the pro¬ 
duction of war Implements and much of the 
British foreign Investments, which had been 
the lifeblood of the British commercial sys¬ 
tem all over the globe, were sold. They were 
sold to provide foreign exchange to pay for 
the Imports which were necessary to British 
war production. And, a substantial part of 
her great merchant marine, which moved a 
large part of world trade from international 
market to international market before the 
war, went down before German U-boats and 
Japanese torpedoes. Britain's foreign debts 
mushroomed because her exports and serv¬ 
ices, which would normally have paid for 
her imports, were curtailed and her factories 
turned to the making of tanks and guns and 
planes to replace those which it was no long¬ 
er possible to Import at any price. 

And while the British were making these 
commercial sacrifices they made other sac¬ 
rifices, which we all should understand. For 
6 years the British had no eggs, little meat, 
practically no gasoline, and everybody worked 
long and arduous hours—even the old men 
and women. 1 was in London during the 
robot bombings. I saw the pinched faces of 
thousands of small children driven to sleep¬ 
ing in the subways because their homes were 
totally destroyed. And as I think back on 
both their sufferings and their courage, a 
feeling of shame comes over me when 1 hear 
some people complain that they are not 
going to be able to get all the white bread 
they want. All of us sat by our radios in 
1940 and 1941 listening to Winston Churchill, 
when his spiritual inspirrtlon to the Brit¬ 
ish and free people everywhere seemed to be 
the only bar between Hitler and world con¬ 
quest. By converting its resources, by sell¬ 
ing its foreign investments and fighting off 
Hitler alone for nearly a year Britain bought 
time, time for the United States and Russia 
to ready themselves for inevitable conflict. 
And the price they paid, besides the fallen 
British soldiers on Crete, in Thailand, in 
Java, and at Dunkirk, and the fallen ci¬ 
vilians in London, Coventry, and many other 
cities, was that they became economic 
slaves. 

Let me explain it in a little more detail. 

During the war England's export Industries 
were converted to war production or shut 
down. In 1944 she exported only 30 percent 
as much as 1938. War forced the British to 
sell $4,500,000,000 in foreign investments, and 
they lost forever the foreign exchange Income 
which the Investments produced. The 
British used the proceeds to buy goods from 
us and the other countries. Britain Incurred, 
besides this, $13,000,000,000 in foreign debts. 
It is in this position that we find England 
today, needing dollars or currencies con¬ 
vertible into dollars in order to rebuild the 
British Isles, devastated by bombs, and to 
rebuild her trade. Her alternative is a series 
of stifling bilateral agreements with many 
countries which would form an unquestioned 
economic bloc strangling the revival of ex¬ 
tensive world trade so necessary to world 
peace. 

Knowing all this the British and United 
States got together and worked night and 
day for 8 months. They worked out what 
Is known as the financial agreement between 
the two governments. This agreement Is 
simple enough. We extend to the United 
Kingdom a line of credit of $8,750,000,000 
which can be drawn upon until December 
81, 1951. In return, the United Kingdom will 
end a series of wartime financial and com¬ 
mercial restrictions and practices which have 
the effect of discriminating against American 
trade and reducing the flow of world trade, so 


essential to peace. The Congress must first 
authorize our Government to extend this line 
of credit. When the House and Senate au¬ 
thorize it, we send a note to England to go 
ahead and draw on the funds, and we are 
then on our way toward a revival of world 
trade that should bring a better standard of 
living to Uncle Sam, to John Bull, to the 
entire world. 

Does England need this money? She 
simply must have it. If the English arc to 
import the food and raw materials essential 
to their economy, and to provide themselves 
with the exports by which they will pay for 
further Imports, they must have this emer¬ 
gency credit In order to do it. The English 
will use this money to buy goods and services 
in the United States with which to revive 
their commercial life, and by means of which 
they can undertake multilateral world 
trade—not bilateral trade, with specific coun¬ 
tries—but multilateral trade, one of the 
keys to world peace. And remember, under 
the agreement the English cannot use the 
credit to pay off the debts they owe to other 
countries. Nor will the British use it to 
nationalize their big Industries. It will be 
used only to buy vital Imports until Britain 
can catch her economic breath once more. 

At this point somebody always wants to 
know where we are going to get $3,750,000,000. 
Well, let’s face the facts. Our Government 
will have to borrow the money from the 
American taxpayer, and that money‘will be 
transferred to an account from which the 
British will draw, from time to time, until 
December 31. 1961. They won’t draw it all at 
once, nor will they necessarily draw all of it. 
In return for this loan, we will receive the 
principal of $3,760,000,000 and about $2,600,- 
000.000 in interest, so the net result is that 
this loan should not cost the taxpayers of 
this country a dime. But let me make this 
clear; it would be a good Investment for 
America in terms of long-range peace and 
security even if we should lose some part or 
even all of the money, for without British 
trade revival there will be economic sores 
festering continually, awaiting for the infec¬ 
tious germ of world depression to start the 
atom plague. Beginning in 1052 the British 
will pay us back $140,000,000 a year in inter¬ 
est and principal. The interest rate is 2 
percent. This repayment sum will not only 
take care of the projected line of credit, but 
also the payment by the British for the sur¬ 
plus and lend-lease property they have 
bought. If, in a given year, world economic 
conditions are in such a state that to make 
the British pay the Interest would be harmful 
to the United States, Britain, and the whole 
world, the interest may be waived. But we 
fitill get the principal, and we still have some 
economic security, and we have removed one 
of the basic threats to world peace, which 1 
consider all important. 

The next question that comes from the 
pondering American public is. why don’t the 
British borrow from somebody besides us. 
England has already borrowed from others; 
England has accumulated $13,000,000,000 In 
debts during the war. This very minute the 
clerks in London are adding up new sterling 
accumulations, new debts for raw materials, 
and services pouring into war-torn England. 
Those clerks will be busy for several months. 
If not years, doing the same thing, adding, 
adding, and adding, while the English indus¬ 
trial machines retool for production of ex¬ 
ports which will eventually pay her debts. 

Well, says John Q. Public, I should think 
that the English would quit spending so 
much money when they can’t pay for the 
things they are buying. They have. Why 
do you think the British are still on an 
austere wartime rationing system? Why 
can’t they have eggs for breakfast, unlim¬ 
ited gasoline? Why? Because those things 
cost money and the British are prepared 


to do without everything they can until 
their Industries reconvert, and until their 
exports rise to a level which will enable the 
British to take their place in a world co¬ 
operative scheme of multilateral trade agree¬ 
ments, which will ensure us economic pros¬ 
perity all over the world, and not Just in 
England, or in the United State.s. or in Mos¬ 
cow. The scheme of world trade is so in¬ 
extricably bound together by full produc¬ 
tion ever 3 Mvhere and free exchange of goods 
that it will fail completely if one of the 
main trading nations of the world is forced 
to curtail its activity. 

If I sound a little technical on some of 
these points, it is not because of any de.sire 
to confuse, or to veil the real issues. I want 
to reiterate that the real issue is peace, and 
that these somewhat musty explanations of 
trade and finance and of the British position 
are made with one thought in mind—peace 
and the expansion of United States trade and 
United States prosperity, with the attendant 
economic revival and prosperity of not only 
countries and continents but the world. 
Peace without salutary economics is a time 
bomb, ticking away in the economic trenches, 
waiting to blow up. Only this time it’s an 
atom time bomb, and when it goes off there 
won’t be any more time bombs. There won’t 
be any more time, for that matter. It will 
have run out. 

But if we keep our heads about this affair, 
and realize what it means to the United 
States in terms of prosperity, as well as what 
it means to the rest of the people on this 
planet In terms of potential peace, we won’t 
have to wori-y about time bombs or atom 
bombs. For the United States, as a result 
of the British loan, or more correctly, the 
British line of credit, will move ahead into 
a greater world market than ever before. To¬ 
day the entire world wants to buy from us, 
and we haven’t even supplied our domestic 
market yet. 

Unless the British line of credit is author¬ 
ized by Congress we w^ill suffer a great loss 
in world markets. We will lose the great po¬ 
tential market which economists refer to as 
the sterling area. Practically every country 
In the British Empire, Canada and New¬ 
foundland excepted. Is part of the sterling 
area. Besides the Empire, the sterling area 
Includes Egypt, Anglo-Egyptlan Sudan, Iraq, 
and Iceland. In those countries—or the 
sterling area, as the economists preler to 
call it—the British have built up huge debts 
of British sterling. Those countries supplied 
the British with vital raw materials and war 
Imports throughout the war. All the British 
Isles could give in return was thelj* word that 
they would pay. They gave credit in British 
sterling. England had to limit the use of 
those sterling credits during the war. Those 
credits, for the most part, were not con¬ 
vertible Into dollars. The English were Jus¬ 
tified In restricting the flow of sterling dur¬ 
ing the war. They had to. Otherwise their 
debts to one nation would have been pre¬ 
ponderantly greater than to all the others. 
Today, this very minute, the billions In ster¬ 
ling credit which the English built up 
throughout the war In the sterling area arc 
not convertible into dollars, and won't be. 
unless the British line of credit is extended 
by our Government. We will lose the tre¬ 
mendous world market there, and we will see 
the continuance of the sterling area, which 
In peacetime is an economic fester stretch¬ 
ing round the world. The British have 
agreed to restore the convertibility of these 
sterling credits to dollars if we loan them 
money. When those sterling credits become 
convertible into dollars, and into other Im- 
I>ortant foreign exchanges such as the Swiss 
franc and the Swedish kroner and the Dutch 
guilders, all of which must move freely in a 
world of International economic cooperation, 
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they will become customers of American In¬ 
dustry. When the sterling area countries are 
able to convert their sterling balances over 
a period of years Into American dollars they 
will be able to buy American production for 
many, many years after the domestic market 
has been surfeited here in the United States. 
This continuing demand will be vital to us, 
and will keep the wheels turning here as well 
as in India. China. Britain, Russia, France, 
and everywhere. Without it, our dreams of 
domestic full employment Is impossible of 
realization. If one wheel stops It is only a 
matter of time until they all stop. And the 
next step Is war, for the shooting war always 
lollows an economic war. It always has, and 
It always will. So we must stop the economic 
war before it starts, and one of the initial 
steps—by all means not the only one—Is to 
extend this line of credit to the British. 

.And when we do the British will assume 
their obligation of membership in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization, which will serve 
only the purpose of facilitating the growth 
of balanced world trade. England will settle 
her accounts—her blocked sterling bal¬ 
ances—by the spinning wheels in her own 
factories and by her own resources. 

Some Americans fear that this loan to 
England will be but the forerunner of simi¬ 
lar loans to all the other countries of the 
world. I am firmly convinced that these 
fears are groundless. I am convinced that 
through mechanisms already established, 
such as the Bretton Woods Bank and Fund 
and the Export-Import Bank, the financial 
difficulties of other nations will be met. 1 
do believe, however, that it is at least as im¬ 
portant to spend for peace as it is to spend 
for wars. 

This $3,760.0C0.000 loan to England is 
equivalent to Just 2 weeks of war. That’s 
exactly wftiat we were spending every 2 
weeks toward the end of the war. Secretary 
of the Treasury Vinson said, on January 9, 
that “this is not an expenditure, but an in¬ 
vestment. It Is sound business for America.” 
I agree thoroughly. “This is not an expendi¬ 
ture. but an Investment.” 

It’s not an Investment in terms of money 
or profit or Interest or capital gain. It is 
an investment in world security, it is an in¬ 
vestment in insurance, world insurance 
against the relentless borrowing economic 
virus which in the atom age not only means 
war. but destruction. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this investment will 
not be made without a struggle. The forces 
opposed to genuine international coopera¬ 
tion are still active and becoming more active 
dally. Ignorance and isolationism, preju¬ 
dice and passion, partisanship and provincial¬ 
ism are attempting to lead us down the same 
path which they led us In 1919. The Chi¬ 
cago 'I’rlbune, the New York News,”^ Mr. 
Hearst, and the entire wrecking crew are 
mustering their forces against this proposed 
loan. Their opposition will be formidable; 
It will be difficult enough to beat them 
without encountering the additional oppo¬ 
sition of forces which normally would be 
helping the cause. Let Us not be led into 
Irrelevant objections. Let us not fight this 
loan because we do not approve of Britain’s 
policy in Palestine or India or the Malay 
Peninsula. I do not approve of these 
policies either, but I ask you In all frank¬ 
ness, what in heaven’s name is the relation¬ 
ship between those policies and a loan which 
Is to be made primarily in our own self- 
interests and the interests of world peace. 
As the American Farm Bureau has so well 
pointed out, these loans are in the long-time 
interests of our own Nation; it is sheer 
selfishness, If you pleeuse, combined with the 
contribution which is being made to Inter- 
Xiational economic peace. 

For my part, I shall work for this loan 
with all my heart, both on the Banking and 


Currency Committee of which I am a mem¬ 
ber, and on the floor of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. I would not like to think that 
generations from now future Americans 
would say. “That man was one who helped 
cause this atomic war; he claimed to believe 
In international cooperation, but ho failed 
to work for legislation which would help to 
prevent it.” In the name of all that we hold 
sacred, in the name of civilization itself, I 
trust that this time the American Nation, 
through its Congrc.ss, will not muff the ball; 
I hope we shall all have the farsightedness 
and the courage and the intelligence to take 
those steps to implement the ideals about 
which we are always talking. If so, then our 
children will rise up and call us blessed: if 
not, the prospects of an advancing civiliza¬ 
tion are dim Indeed. 


The Filipino Disabled Veterans 
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HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

EESroENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Record a commun icati on re¬ 
ceived from the Filipino—USAFFE—Dis¬ 
abled Veteran Association, which I wish 
to bring to the attention of my distin¬ 
guished colleagues in this House. My 
speech on the floor today is a plea for 
these veterans and their comrades who 
fought so heroically for the American 
flag. The communication follows: 

Filipino (USAFFE) Disabled 

Veteran Association, 
Manila, P. /., February 11, 1946, 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romxh.o, 

Resident Commissioner to the 

United States, Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear General Romulo; We who are 
permanently and totally disabled veterans 
of Bataan and Corregldor (PA-USAFFE) 
hereby respectfully request your helping 
hand in fighting for the cause of your less 
fortunate countrymen who bore the brunt 
of war and suffered miserably In defending 
America’s flag in this part of the world. 

While the service of the Philippine Army 
after its formal induction into the services 
of the United States armed forces In the Far 
East at the outbreak of the war is not con¬ 
sidered service in the United States Army 
according to the military order of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States dated July 20, 1941, 
it cannot be denied that in the fields of 
Bataan and Corregldor the Filipinos made 
supreme sacrifices to defend the honor and 
prestige of America in a war she had declared 
against Japan. 

Furthermore, our induction was never 
requested by us, for we could have rallied 
under America’s colors to prove our loyalty 
without such formal process; but, the War 
Department under whose authority our In¬ 
duction was made had convinced us further 
of America’s sense of fairness in treating us 
as equal in the fields of battle. Therefore 
any attempt to exclude us from any benefit, 
however limited, due other members of the 
United States forces who fought with us will 
be unjust and unfair. 

While America has made in glowing terms 
her praises of the heroism of the men who 
fought and bled for her cause, she has for¬ 
gotten her promises to us now that every¬ 
thing is over. To shirk from the moral 


responsibility and obligation to provide help 
to us now that we are deprived of every op¬ 
portunity to earn a decent living is Indeed 
against all the very principles for which 
America involved us in fighting this war. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the military 
order of the President of the United States 
dated July 20,1941, exception in the payment 
of benefits is made only In case of disability 
or death subject to the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Excluded 
from all other privileges, rights, and bene¬ 
fits conferred upon members of the armed 
forces of the United States with whom we 
fought, sacrificed, and died side by side 
against the enemy in the fields of Bataan 
and Corregldor, a legislative proviso was made 
recently to provide 60-percent benefit—the 
rate of pension proposed being a peso for 
every dollar any other United States Army 
veteran gets. 

We wish to voice our sentiments against 
such legislation of the United States Con¬ 
gress through you. Such discriminatory 
provision certainly violates basic human 
principles for our disability contracted on 
the same fields of battle, is now. by virtue of 
such legislative provision, judged under dif¬ 
ferent standards and criteria from the other 
members of the United States armed forces 
while it Is evident that we underwent the 
same hazards, dangers, exposures to death, 
sacrifices, and sufferings. 

Among those who joined and rallied under 
American colors, the plight of the disabled 
veterans Is the most miserable one. To us. 
the future lies ahead dark and gloomy. For 
all that we have had during the years of pa¬ 
tient accumulation when we were physicslly 
fit, making little fortunes and future for our 
loved ones, are now gone—our homes, our 
property, and every little thing dear to us 
were either confiscated by the enemy, burned, 
or devastated, not to mention the depriva¬ 
tions, suffering, and torture done to us for 
remaining loyal to the United States, to 
whom we owe allegiance. Now that every 
vestige of our economy is disrupted, making 
the cost of living very high; now that we find 
ourselves helpless and deprived of the power 
and ability to earn a decent living to provide 
for our children; now that we are total vic¬ 
tims of war and destruction, what else is 
In store for us? What else can we do but to 
appeal to America’s sense of justice and hu¬ 
manity? Undoubtedly, we feel that the 60- 
percent payment of benefits to the less for¬ 
tunate crippled veterans of Bataan and Cor¬ 
regldor defeats the very spirit and purpose 
of America’s act of rewarding their sacrifices. 

We believe that this Is only duo to the lack 
of a more considerate understanding of the 
situation. We believe further that a more 
generous act on the part of the American 
Congress In the matter of payment of bene¬ 
fits to men who bore miserably the brunt of 
war and who unhesitatingly made heroic sac¬ 
rifices to uphold the honor of the flag of the 
United States in this part of the Pacific can 
be considered the best example of Amerlcon 
altruism and generosity to those who were 
willing to give their lives for the cause of 
freedom and democracy. 

We therefore humbly solicit your helping 
hand to enable us to enjoy the full measiire 
of America’s act of generosity which the 
people of our country and the people of the 
world shall acclaim as an expression of 
America’s spirit of justice and equality. 

Trusting that you will not fail lending us 
your helping hand in this matter, and re¬ 
iterating our confidence and faith In vour 
ability and courage In fighting for our cause 
before the American people, we remain 
Very respectfully yours, 

Lt. JUBTO CONDES, 

Chairman, 

Lt. Flavio Cervantes, 

Vice Chairman, 
Sgt. Adriano B. Olivar, Jr., 

Secretary, 
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Peron Defeat May Get Umted States Out 
of Unhappy Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
from the Chicago Sun of February 27, 
1946: 

PERON DEFEAT MAY GET UNITED STATES OUT OF 
UNHAPPY SITUATION 

(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 

These reflections are written before the 
announcement of the outcome of the Argen¬ 
tine national elections. 

If Jose P. Tamborinl. the presidential can¬ 
didate of the Democratic Alliance, is elected, 
the Argentine people will return to the form 
of democratic government which they main¬ 
tained for many decades prior to the first 
revolt of the Argentine Army In 1930. 

Dr. Tnmborinl's election also would result 
In the renewal of nominal relations with 
the United States and Argentina. His elec¬ 
tion would save the United States from a 
critical and dangerous embarrassment. 

But no matter what the outcome of the 
elections may be. the State Department’s 
recent action will arouse suspicion and hos¬ 
tility toward the United States throughout 
liUtln America for a long time to come. 

In The Time for Decision, I wrote 2 years 
ago: 

“The people In this country who have bo 
vehemently urged this Government to adopt 
a policy ol coercion, or at least of retaliation 
toward Argentina, are advocating a course 
which will have completely opposite results 
from those they seek. 

“Not only do the basic principles of exist¬ 
ing inter-American agreements and the good- 
neighbor policy Itself preclude an attempt on 
the part of any American nation to dictate 
the policy of another, but also any such at¬ 
tempt will provoke a reaction upon the part 
of the Argentine people which may well cre¬ 
ate a permanent rupture. 

“Such measures could do incalculable dam¬ 
age to the Interests of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere during the uncertain years which lie 
ahead. If we believe in the efficacy of demo¬ 
cratic principles and In the ultimate power of 
public opinion, then we must permit the 
Argentine people to determine their own des¬ 
tinies lor themselves.” 

The State Department’s blue book was 
made public 2 weeks before the Argentine 
national elections. It obviously was intend¬ 
ed to Influence their outcome. It will be 
widely Interpreted as intervention In the 
sovereign concerns of the Argentine people. 

One can Imagine what the reaction here 
would be should some major power, such as 
the Soviet Union, publish an ofilcial docu¬ 
ment assailing the highest authorities of the 
Government of the United States and a Pres¬ 
idential candidate Immediately prior to na¬ 
tional elections in this country. 

The document was published by the De¬ 
partment of State without prior consultation 
with the governments of the other American 
republics, ns is required by existing inter- 
American agreements. 

The communication of the document to 
the ambassadors of the other American re¬ 
publics barely 24 hours before Its publication 
docs not constitute even the semblance of 


consultation. The action taken by this Gov¬ 
ernment was purely unilateral. 

The State Department persists In its fatu¬ 
ous Insistence that the legitimate grievances 
of all of the peoples of the Americas against 
the present Argentine dictatorship warrant 
the prosecution of a bitter and exclusive feud 
between Argentina and the United States. 

It Is incapable of understanding that what 
Is required Is a Joint effort on the part of all 
of the American governments patiently and 
constructively to cure the deep-seated politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic evils which enable 
such demugogue.s as Col. Juan D. Peron to 
gain wide popular support. 

There is no statesman of the Americas 
who Is a better democrat, nor a truer friend 
of the United States, than Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha. former foreign minister of Brazil. 
Dr. Aranha Informed the press on February 
14: 

“1 can assure you that the State Drjiart- 
ment has hurled a bomb with its blue book, 
without previously Informing the Brazilian 
foreign office, which was taken by surprise.” 

The charges contained in the blue book 
have been known to the Government for a 
considerable period. Had the Department of 
State desired to Ltrengtheii the in ter-Ameri¬ 
can system, rather than pursue its unilateral 
campaign against the present ArgeiiLiiie re¬ 
gime. It would have communicated these 
charges tc th.- governments of the other 
American Republics for the purpose of official 
consultation and of joint action long be!ore 
the commencement of the electoral campaign 
in Argentina. 

Evidences of the success of interventionist 
propaganda that the United States should 
disregard the sovereign rights of weaker peo¬ 
ples whenever it sees fit are accnmulallnp. 
They even are apparent In a recent report of 
the Foreign Policy Association, where such 
statements as these arc made: 

“The United States must face the fact that 
as the great American power It has respon- 
Bibilities to the Inter-American system that 
go beyond those of the other nations. • • • 
While it has on various occasions spoken out 
strongly * • * It has not yet been able 

to follow up its strong language by action.” 

Such statements mean that the United 
States should revert to the fatal policy of 
the firs*'; quarter of the present century, 
when this country continually Intervened, 
and frequently by armed force, in the other 
Independent Republics of the Americas. 

That course would destroy the fcuudations 
upon which the good-neighbor policy and 
the inter-American system rest: recognition 
of the sovereign equality of all the American 
states; respect for the Independence of all 
of the peoples of the Ameriens, and full co¬ 
operation ill all questions which affect the 
peace, security, and welfare of the New World. 

The Ideology and the practices of the 
Perons and of their followers und«)uhtedly 
represent a major danger to the well-being 
of the New World. 

But there is scarcely a thinking Latin 
American outside of the ranks of the Inter¬ 
ventionist propagandists who will not insist 
that United States policy has done far more 
to increase that danger than to dissipate It. 

There is no valid distinction which can bo 
drawn between our recent policy and Im¬ 
perialism. 

It Is the same policy as that recently fol¬ 
lowed by the Soviet Union In eastern Europe 
and In the Balkans. It Is a policy which 
asserts the right of a major power, solely 
because of its strength, to dictate the politi¬ 
cal determination of its weaker neighbors. 

It can end only In the destruction of the 
sovereign liberties of smaller states. It Is 
tantamount to the proclamation by the 
United States of a sphere of Influence within 
the New World. 


The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL VINSON 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Na¬ 
tion is fed up on strikes. The people 
are tired of labor-management di-pule.s. 
Because of these disputes today th(‘ Gov¬ 
ernment has had to operate oil refineries, 
meat-packing plants, tugboats in the 
New York Harbor, and various other 
bu.sinessis. The rc’conversion program 
has been slowed down by the steel strike 
and by the unsettled General Motors 
strike. 

These conditions have led to congres¬ 
sional action. In an effort to remedy 
the labor-management disputes, the 
House, on February 7. passed what is 
known as the Case bill by a majority 
vote of 258 to 155. The underlying prin¬ 
ciples of that bill are to pre.servc* and 
protect the right of collective bargaining 
and at the same time to insure that labor 
disputes affecting the public interest 
should be settled fairly and, so far as 
possible, without interruption or delay in 
the production and distribution neces¬ 
sary to the public Interest. 

The most pertinent provisions of the 
Case bill arc: 

First. The creation of a permanent 
Labor-Management Mediation Board, 
vested with jurisdiction to settle disputes 
by conciliation, mediation, and volun¬ 
tary arbitration: 

Second. This Board is given the power 
to outlaw^ strikes called during a 30-day 
period for peaceful settlement efforts 
and to reciuire the maintenance of status 
quo: 

Third. The Board is vested with the 
right to go into Federal court for injunc¬ 
tions, if necessary, to maintain condi¬ 
tions unchanged through the period; 

F^ourth. Mutual responsibility is fixed, 
making collective-bargaining contracts 
equally binding upon management and 
labor; 

Fifth. Unions and employers alike wall 
be liable to damage suits in the courts if 
contracts are violated; 

Sixth. Violence or threats of violence 
and intimidations by either party to a 
dispute will be outlawed—district courts 
being granted specific authority to en¬ 
join violent picketing and threats of vio¬ 
lence, and organized boycotts being spe¬ 
cifically outlawed; and 

Seventh. Union organization of fore¬ 
men or supervisory employees will be 
banned unless such employees performed 
manual work. 

Too often has the public interest been 
flaunted by both parties—labor and 
management—for their selfish gain. 
This must be stopped. That is exactly 
what the Case bill proposes to do. 

The role of the Government under the 
Case bill is no loss the guardian of the 
general welfare than of individual free¬ 
dom. Rightfully, legislation has here¬ 
tofore been enacted to guarantee tne 
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right of collective bargaining, but such 
right should not be permitted to be exer¬ 
cised to the detriment of the Interest and 
the rights of the general public. Parties 
to a contract, whether they be labor or 
management, must be made to respect 
and comply with such contracts. The 
use of force, violence, and compulsion 
violate our sacred principles of freedom 
and self-government. It was with the 
deepest conviction of these principles 
that the House passed the Case bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I received the following 
letter from the president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation, which is most 
pertinent and self-explanatory: 

Macon, Ga., February 21, 1946. 
Hun. CARL Vinson. 

Unusr of Rcprcscjitatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Vinson: I am taking 
this opportunity to thank you in behalf of 
the farmers of Georgia for your able support 
and vote on the Case bill. 

We have felt for a long time that labor 
should have some responsibilities as well as 
Industry and agriculture. The fact that they 
have been allowed to .strike, boycott, and 
actually destroy property without any re¬ 
sponsibility has been very much disturbing 
to other groups. 

I was very much pleased to note that the 
entire Georgia delegation supported and 
voted for the bill. It will be a pleasure to 
pa.ss this information on to the farmers. 

Thanking you again for your support in 
behalf of this legislation, I am, 

Sincerely ycurs, 

H. L. Wingate, 

President, 


Veterans’ Priority in Purchase of Army 
Surplus Property 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

Ardmore. Okla., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. Paul Stewart. 

United Stales Congress. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In support of the movement for 
new legislation to improve the priority 
standing of veterans in acquiring Army sur¬ 
plus property. I would like to state my ex¬ 
periences in trying to purchase some heavy 
construction equipment through the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation and the War As¬ 
sets Corporation. 

Since being released from the Army, as 
Indicated by my letterhead, I have been en¬ 
gaged in the construction business. What 
little equipment I now have, I have secured 
from dealers directly, but as you well know, 
dealers are unable to supply very much in 
the way of equipment. 

I have been certified by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation since July 1946, but as 
yet. have been offered only two units of 
equipment, that were absolutely worn out. 
After driving 400 miles to Austin, Tex., to In¬ 
spect a caterpillar tractor, model D-7, with 
bulldozer, hydraulic controlled, priced at 
$7,812. I found that this piece of equipment 
was completely worn out. The original price 


of this piece of equipment from a dealer 
was $8,200, being only $388 more than the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s price. 
Judging from the small difference in price, 
I supposed that the machinery was new or 
practically new. After making an 800-mlle 
round trip, I found that this equipment had 
been used some 2.800 hours and was very 
much abused. 

The other piece of equipment offered me 
was a model LS. 8-yard, LeTourneau scraper, 
which was listed by the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation at $6,200 with tires in 
fair condition. I did not bother to make 
the trip to Camp Claiborne, La., to Inspect 
this piece of equipment as the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation’s ILst price was 
$700 more than the original cost of this 
model scraper. 

A few days ago I was at Camp Gruber, 
Okla. and while there found several new 
ctilerplllar tractors, model D-7, equipped with 
cable-controlled bulldozers, three model D-6 
caterpillar tractors equipped with hydraulic- 
controlled bulldozers and with Hyster 
winches mounted on rear, also various other 
makes and models, all new. I was Informed 
that all of this equipment had been declared 
surplus by the Army and turned over to the 
War A.ssets Corporation for disposal. At that 
time I had w'ith me a Smaller War Plants 
Corporation form No. 63, which has been 
certified and Is supposed to entitle me to 
purchase three model D-6 caterpillar trac¬ 
tors equipped with hydraulic bulldozers. I 
was told by the surplus property officer at 
Camp Gruber that this equipment would 
have to be purchased through the Veterans 
Surplus Property Office of the War Assets 
Corporation, Fort Worth, Tex. I then made 
a trip to Fort Worth and was told at the 
Veterans Surplus Property Office that there 
was no way for me to purchase any of this 
equipment as It had not been listed with 
them and that they didn’t know if and when 
It would be listed with them. I had the 
serial numbers from seven of these tractors 
and was also informed that there was no way 
to trace the listings and prices of these trac¬ 
tors through their gerial numbers. 

I have been out considerable expense and 
loss of business by not having sufficient 
equipment. I have made several trips to 
Oklahoma City and to Port Worth and have 
been unable to accomplish anything. I am 
beginning to believe that none of the Army 
surplus equipment that is usable will ever 
become available to veterans unless there is 
some change made in the system now used In 
the disposing of this property. 

I would appreciate any assistance you may 
be able to render on this matter. 

Yours very truly, 

Hoyt E. Kirby. 


Inflation for the Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Michael J. Holajter, 
Jr., of 4904 Grasselli Avenue, East Chi¬ 
cago. Ind., a returned veteran, echoes 
thoughts that are in the minds of the 
great majority of the boys who fought in 
World War II. 

In my remarks Tuesday on the pend¬ 
ing Patman housing bill, H. R. 4761, I 
stated that the average veteran could 


not pay over five or possibly six thousand 
dollars for a home. 

As set out in'Mr. Holajter’s letter, 
profiteering is not solely confined to the 
sale of dwellings, but unless drastic 
measures are taken, every necessary item 
will become embroiled in an inflationary 
tailspin: 

East Chicago. Ind., 

February 25, 1946. 
Congressman Ray J. Madden. 

WasJii7igto7i. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Madden: With condi¬ 
tions ns they are I do not know which is the 
worst—being in service or being a civilian 
again. 

1 have been cut of the service since No¬ 
vember 1915 and find that the ones who are 
hard hit are the servicemen. 

It is beyond me to see a 1941 four-door 
Dodge sedan with radio and heater selling 
today for $1,225. This as you know Is within 
the OPA ceiling price. I. myself, had a car 
of this very make and only paid $1,129 with 
radio and heater early in 1941. In early 1942, 
at which time 1 was inducted into the serv¬ 
ice, I was lorced to sell my car for $760 and 
which car was less than a year old. This 

1 do not see even though the cost of living 
has gone up considerably since 1941. 

The Eume goes for a home. For the past 

2 months I have tried to purchase a home 
for my family and find that 1 have to pay 
$9,000 for a house that probably only cost 
$5,000 to build 5 years ago. 

It is my opinion that the cost of such items 
that are at least 5 years old or better should 
be based on the cost it actually cost to build, 
minus wear and tear, and not in accordance 
with the cost of building today. These were 
built before the prices went up and should 
be priced accordingly. Why should we pay 
such prices when It did not cost that much 
to build in the first place. Are wc supposed 
to pay for the cost of upkeep and operation 
that was incurred by the seller for the last 6 
years and which he had good use of? 

Everybody is out selling their cars and 
homes today because they know they can get 
the price for them. Let’s stop this racketeer¬ 
ing and give us fellows a fair chance to get 
back on our feet. 

It is easy for young couples whose hus¬ 
bands were not in the service and who had 
the opportunity-to buy a home or car when 
the prices were down to say, “We have only 
been married 3 years and we already have a 
home and car of our own.” I, too, could have 
had a home today had I not been inducted 
into the service. I am not sorry I served my 
country but would like a fair chance to make 
ends meet, 

I, like many others, am In favor of the OPA 
continuing on. at least until June 1947, and 
trust that something will be done soon In 
regard to these high prices. 

Respectfully yours. 

Michael J. Holajter. Jr. 


Mob Law, 1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

op INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan¬ 
imous consent of the House, I present 
for publication in the Congressional 
Record a very thoughtful editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post re- 
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cently entitled **Mob Law, 1945/' as fol¬ 
lows : 

MOB LAW, 1945 

It Is a commentary upon American ‘'mores'* 
that one Is tempted to point with pride to 
the fact that only one person was lynched 
in the United States during;: the year 1945. 
The record is better than It has been In any 
recent year, far better than It was a decade 
ago or throughout the first quarter of this 
century. Two persons were murdered by 
mobs In 1944, three in 1943, five in 1942. But 
in 1935, lynch law took the lives of 20 human 
beings: the toll in 1920 was 61, while In 1901 
It was as high as 130. These grim statistics 
give some ground, then, for hoping that 
Americans have come to entertain a higher 
respect for the laws they themselves fashion 
and for the system of Justice under which 
they live. 

Unhappily, statistics do not tell the whole 
story. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between the brutal action of a mob in shoot¬ 
ing, hanging, or burning a prisoner taken 
from the hands of law-enforcement officers 
and the murder of an accused or suspected 
Individual by three or four men who have 
chosen to take the law into their own hands. 
There have been killings in the course of the 
past year, and in other years as well, which 
might very well have been cataloged as 
lynchlngs. For they represented, if in some¬ 
what less atrocious form than the behavior 
of an Insensate mob, the same sort of dis¬ 
regard for the regular processes of Justice 
which is one of the ugly aspects of lynching 
as it IS narrowly defined. 

We have no record, moreover, of how large¬ 
ly the threat of lynching has been used to 
Intiiirldate and repress Negroes in our South¬ 
ern States, where this kind of violence has 
become a tradition. It is impossible to esti¬ 
mate the extent to which even courts of law 
have yielded to mob sentiment as a means of 
averting mob action. The best that can be 
said is that there has been a heartening 
decline in what Dr. Guy Johnson, executive 
director of the Southern Regional Council, 
has called "the old-style mob lynching," and 
a growing abhorrence for this sort of law¬ 
lessness among the officials and the decent 
citizenry throughout the South. 

We shall need to stand vigilantly on guard 
against any return to lynch law in the transi¬ 
tion period from war to peace. With the 
return of Negro soldiers to their homes, 
there may be a dangerous tendency to im¬ 
plement prejudice with violence. Economic 
dislocations exacerbate racial tensions and 
foment mob hysteria. The comparatively 
good record of 1945 affords no occasion for 
complacency. Lynching has not yet been 
altogether uprooted from our way of life. 
Its existence even ns a threat is a stain upon 
our society. 


Poll Office Workers’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Post Office and Post Roads Com¬ 
mittee opened hearings this morning on 
H. R. 5059, known as the Mead-Burch 
bill, providing lor a raise lor the postal 
employees ol the Nation. I appeared be- 
lore this committee and urged a $500- 
per-year Increase. 

The salary ol the postal workers of 
America has not kept pace with the ris¬ 


ing cost ol living during the last 25 years. 
Great numbers of their personnel served 
In the armed forces of the United States 
during World War II and the added la¬ 
bors of the increased mail load during 
the war was carried on by an insufficient 
postal personnel during the late emer¬ 
gency. 

The following editorial in this morn¬ 
ing’s 'Times-Herald is timely and con¬ 
tains a valuable message to the Members 
of Congress that immediate and favor¬ 
able action should be taken on H. R. 5059: 

POST OFFICE WORKERS" PAY 

The Post Office employees are among the 
best and most efficient of our numerous Fed¬ 
eral civil service workers, barring an occa¬ 
sional officious little sourpuss behind some 
Post Office wicket; and they are among the 
worst paid. 

Their salaries never v/ere princely. During 
the depre.s8ion they took various fancy pay 
cuts, the deepest of which was 27 V 2 percent, 
and it was not until the end of 1934 that 
their salaries got back to the 1925 levels. 

THEY Df;^ERVE A PAY RAISE 

Since 1934 wages In most Industries have 
been on the upgrade, and a widespread 15 
percent boost was granted by the Little Steel 
formula In 1941. In the period 1925-43 the 
postal workers managed to obtain an In¬ 
crease in take-home pay totaling only $1.69 
per week. Withholding taxes and retirement 
deductions are now eating seriously into 
their salaries, while the cost of living keeps 
going up. 

Bills to raise postal salaries by $300 a year 
on a temporary basis have been Introduced 
in Congress by Senator James M. Mead 
(Democrat. New York) and Representative 
Thomas G. Burch (Democrat, Virginia). 
The postal workers would like to raise the 
figure to $500. 

Certainly It seems to us that In this period 
of rising living costs and rising wages In pri¬ 
vate industry these public employees deserve 
some Increase In pay—and that Congress 
ought to take early and favorable action on 
their request for an adequate raise. 


The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of February 
26, 1946: 

CONCENTRATE ON HOUSING 

There Is not enough being done in this 
country about the housing scarcity. It is 
not only a matter for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. but for every State and local gov¬ 
ernment where living quarters are woefully 
short. Like many another problem this one 
can be licked if we set out to lick It. 

Borne weeks ago the administration In 
Washington authorized an amiouncement 
that a movement would be launched to pro¬ 
vide housing. The plan is In charge of a 
Mr. Wilson Wyatt. The goal is 2,700,000 
homes. But nothing was said as to how 
this could be done. The contribution Is 
merely one of lip service. 

Homes should have priority. Factories, 
schools, churches, office buildings, and others 


of that kind can wait. There should be 
concentration on housing. Take lumber. If 
we cannot get it from our own mills, let us 
Import it. What are all the cargo ships we 
built during the war doing? Turn them 
Into lumber ships. 

Is labor the bottleneck? Then let us in¬ 
duce young men to get into the building 
trades. Let us get the unions to cut the 
apprentice period in two. Let us appeal to 
their patriotism. Every young serviceman 
should have a place to live. We owe those 
boys a tremendous amount ol .service. They 
rendered a tremendous amount to us. 

There Is no sleight-of-hand in making 
bricks. There Is no heavy investment in 
brick-making plants. It is purely a m.atter 
of preparing material, molding, and burn¬ 
ing it. 

Take plumbing. Let us simplify plumbing. 
Let us standardize toilets, wash stands, and 
bath tubs. Let us cut out frills. 

There Is plenty of glas.. There should be 
plenty of plaster. There is not much to 
roofing and spouting. Small steam or elec¬ 
tric shovels can dig cellars in no time. Tile 
or cement blocks will furniEh good founda¬ 
tions. Sewer and water connections are sim¬ 
ple operations. 

Let the large industries turn loose all the 
carpenters, bricklayers, and other builders 
they can spare so they can go to work on 
hou.ses. 

When we read of spending seven or eight 
thousand dollars for a six-room frame house 
It give.s us pain. Under present conditions 
such prices may be Justilied, but present con¬ 
ditions are simply atrocious. 

During the war we managed to secure mass 
production of ships, plane,guns, fahells, and 
other material. Why cannot we engage in 
mass production of home.®? Where are our 
Industrial brains? Where is our fighting 
spirit? Let us smash the log Jams and the 
bottlenecks. 

Some of the fellows who are sitting pretty 
In these days of shortages will kick. Lei 
them kick and be hanged. There is a big job 
to be done. There are millions of young 
married couples without homes. They are 
living w’ith their parent.s or other relatives. 
Many of them have babies to care for. Many 
of them are living under conditions which 
are positively distressing. 

In a country like America this housing 
matter is a disgrace. Wc ran build automo¬ 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, etc., in 
great quantity. Then why in the name of 
all that is holy cennot we build homes for 
the men who fought for us in Europe and 
the Pacific: who went through hell for us 
over there? 

It Is a community, State, and Federal re- 
Bponslblllty that will not bo discharged by 
honeyed words from politicians who, r.s a 
rule, do not give a hang for anybody except 
themselves. 


A Remedy for Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Henry W. McLaughlin, 
director of country, church, and Sunday- 
school extension of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States: 

Strikes are becoming a national menace. 
The welfare of the entire consuming public 
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is being tbroatoiipcl. They are, therefore, a 
matter of public concern. The conflict be¬ 
tween the two Contending groups needs to 
be looked into by eyes that have not been 
blinded by prejudice either against capital 
or labor. Strikes arc caused mainly because 
labor leels that it does not get a Just share 
of the wealth it produces. And management 
is irritated by the fact that labor seems to 
try to get as much as it can for services as 
small as possible. 

The remedy, we believe, lies in the adop¬ 
tion of measures that will make the best in¬ 
terests of both groups more nearly iden¬ 
tical. E ich faction should be made to see 
things from the other's point of view. 

INSIDE THE CAR 

When niitomctailes first began to be used, 
a friend of our family was prejudiced against 
the owners of cars. She asserted they de¬ 
liberately tried to frighten horses with these 
new “inventions of the devil.” She had a 
horse and buggy view of the matter. 1 had 
Just gotten a new car. I valued her good 
will and friendship. So 1 asked my wife 
to invite the lady to take a ride. She enjoyed 
It Immensely. Whenever we approached a 
horse that shied at the car, she laughed and 
said. “Now I see It from the Inside of the 
car.” It was not very long until she hud 
one of her ow'n, 

111 Great Britain labor unions in their be¬ 
ginning were largely recruited from the 
members of the Christian churches, and have 
continued to be dominated largely by altruis¬ 
tic motives. There is a better understanding 
between labor and capital than here in 
America. The two groups seem to work har¬ 
moniously, each sharing a definite responsi¬ 
bility in increasing the efficiency and larger 
productivity of commodities That kind of 
teamwork and cooperation seems to be lack¬ 
ing in America. Only where there is such 
cooperation and teamwork can bargaining 
between the two groups settle their difficul¬ 
ties. Bargaining to be successful must be 
between friends, not enemies. Otherwise, it 
becomes bickering, and bickering settles 
nothing. When we read In the newspapers 
that a strike has been settled, we know it 
has Ju.st been patched up. It Is like patching 
an old, worn-out automobile tire, getting 
ready lor another blow-out. It is not much 
better i^' the strike is settled by arbitration, 
as long as prejudice and hatred survive on 
the i)art of both groups. The present an¬ 
tagonistic attitudes are undermining the 
foundations of both their houses. 

A BASIC PttINCIPLE OF ECONOMICS 

A basic principle of economics is for each 
country to produce those commodities w'hich 
it can at the least cost. The permanent 
prosperity of a country depends upon the 
percentage of the agricultural and manufac¬ 
turing commodities which it can produce 
more cheaply than other countries. The 
highest interests of both capital and labor 
In America are to get and hold foreign mar¬ 
kets for our agricultural and manufactured 
products. Profits too big and wages too 
high not only work a hardship upon our 
own buying public, but make it much easier 
for other countries to underbid us and take 
away from us our export trade which we 
now have the golden opportunity to estab¬ 
lish. 

What America needs is to produce more 
cheaply, more abi^idantly. and more ef¬ 
ficiently. Strikes are deadly to the welfare 
not only of the public at large, but also the 
pressure groups themselves that foment 
them. 

INTERESTS OF BOTH GROUPS THREATENED 

Free enterprise and capitalistic economy 
with all their good features are doomed un¬ 
less labor can be reconciled. We may think 
it cannot happen in America, but it has 
happened in Russia and other countries. 
Huey Lcng, with his share-the-wealth pro- 
poeals, is dead. John L. Lewis can never be 


President of the United States. But they 
will have their successors, probably abler 
and more subtle. As labor discontents grow, 
prejudice becomes more blinded and hatreds 
more bitter, agitators wdll gather to them¬ 
selves a following that will destroy our pres¬ 
ent W'uy of American life. 

THE BIGGEST GANG 

One day I talked with some CCC camp 
boys. I asked them what they thought of 
the plan. One of them replied, “My father 
died and left my mother w'lth a large family 
of children to support. I was the elde.st. 
I tried to get a Job, but failed. I was sent 
to a CCC camp. Tve learned a lot of things, 
and $30 a month has been mailed to my 
mother. In order to keep the family from 
starving, she had been compelled to mort¬ 
gage our home and little farm. With the $30 
a month additional to what she and the 
children could produce, she has been enabled 
not only to sipport the family but to pay 
off the mortgage.” I shall never forget the 
eagerness in the face of the boy Just ap¬ 
proaching voting age when he added, “They 
tell me President Roosevelt has a lot of 
enemies.” I replied. “Yes: a lot of enemies.” 
(It was during the campaign when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was a nominee for the third 
term.) The boy then said, “They tell me 
they have a lot of money.” I replied, “Yes; 
they have a lot of money.” The boy then 
w’ith much satisfaction remarked. “They may 
have the most money, but w'e are the big¬ 
gest gang.” 

There is food for thought in the fact that 
this biggest gang of which this youth was 
a typical representative is rearing large fam¬ 
ilies of children, and. therefore, producing 
the majority of the future voters of America. 
The remedy lies In the direction of making 
laborers sharers In ownership. Owners of 
property are not easily converted to com¬ 
munism or even socialism. 

MIKE’S PIG 

The following story Illustrates. Mike was 
an ardent Communist, and loud in his praises 
of the system. Pat said, “Do you mean to 
tell me that people who have things have 
to share ’em with people who haven’t?” 

Mike: "That’s It.” 

Pat: “Mike. If you had two farms, would 
you give me one?” 

Mike: “Sure.” 

Pat: “If you had two houses, would you 
give me one?" 

Mike: “Sure.” 

Pat: “If you had two cows, would you give 
me one?” 

“Sure.” was Mike’s answer 

Pat: “If you had two pigs, would you give 
me one?” 

Mike: “No, I got two pigs." 

Mike was a Communist until It concerned 
the property he really possessed. 

EXORBITANT WAGES NOT THE REMEDY 

Labor should have Just and fair wages, 
sufficient to guarantee a comfortable stand¬ 
ard of living, but not an extravagant one. 
Management should have fair and Just 
profits, but not big enough to encourage 
extravagant living on the part of the owners. 
Extravagance Is fatal to happiness and the 
best Interests not only of adults, but espe¬ 
cially of their children. This Is true If the 
possession of too much money leads to spend¬ 
ing for useless or harmful things such as 
intoxicating liquors and gambling. It Is 
true the possession of too much money en¬ 
courages Idleness. Idlers are a menace to 
Bociety—whether they be Idle poor or the 
idle rich. The Bible teaches charity to the 
unfortunate, but the Apostle Paul was wise 
when he wrote to the Thessalonlan Chris¬ 
tians, “For even when we were with you, 
this we commanded you, that If any would 
not work, neither should he eat.” 

High wages mean high cost of living, so 
It is a vicious circle. The farmers Justly 
demand and will get a parity of prices. If 


labor becomes too arrogant and too grasp¬ 
ing, management which has to sell In com¬ 
petition with the rest oi the world cannot 
afford to operate. If labor continues to de¬ 
mand ever-increasing wages, capital will bo 
forced to transfer to other countries where 
factories can be operated to produce goods 
more cheaply and efficiently 'Phis will in¬ 
evitably lead to widespread unemployment 
In America. 

THE PLAN 

The remedy which I propose is as follows: 
Require by law that every corporation set 
aside 10 percent of the annual net profits 
with which to purchase stocks in the com¬ 
pany to be given to the workers annually. 
In order to protect the laborers from their 
own follies In selling and spending the pro¬ 
ceeds of the stocks on foolish things, it should 
be required by law that these stocks cannot 
be sold until the owner reaches 60 years oi 
age. If he should die In the meantime his 
wife must have reached the age of 60 before 
the stocks become negotiable. By that time 
they should have sense enough to keep the 
stocks and continue to draw the dividends. 
If they do .sell at 60 they will probably invest 
the proceeds in a home or some other ven¬ 
ture that will guarantee security in old age. 

The dividends equal to 10 percent of the 
net profits should be distributed not upon 
the basis of wages received by individuals, 
but upon the basis of other standards. Tlicso 
standards by which every worker should be 
graded .should be worked out Jointly by a 
representative of labor, management, and the 
Department of Labor of the United States 
Government, the representative of the Gov¬ 
ernment having the deciding vote in cases of 
disagreement between the other two. The 
factors determining these standards should 
be (1) length of time of service with the 
company; (2) number of hours devoted to 
duty during the year; (3) the spirit of coop¬ 
eration and interest In production; (4) effi¬ 
ciency in the performance of tasks assigned. 
Other facts may be considered. These would 
all encourage loyalty, efficiency, and a per¬ 
sonal interest in the success and profits of 
the enterprise. When laborers are Interested 
in the profits of a corporation and become 
actual sharers In their benefits It will do 
much to remove the motive for strikes, lay¬ 
offs. and Inefficiency. 

In order to prevent the owners of big busi¬ 
ness from consuming the profits in exorbitant 
salaries there should be a Just and fair regu¬ 
lation of salaries to be paid in accordance 
with the efficiency and character of services 
rendered by those employed in management. 
No deadheads should be tolerated simply be¬ 
cause they own n large block of stock. Look¬ 
ing at this plan for what it would do over a 
period of years, It certainly would be to the 
advantage of owners and operators. It would 
also be an advantage to laborers who would 
share In the Increase and the profits. They 
would receive their dividends annually, and 
at the age of 60 would have accumulated a 
competency for the security of old age, 

It would create a motive that would stimu¬ 
late good will and cooperative teamwork be¬ 
tween management and labor. It would be a 
remedy for strikes. * 


Extension of Price Control Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE E.OUTLAND 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement: 
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Fight Inflation Now—A Call to Action 

We, the undersigned, call upon members of 
our organizations, other organizations, and 
all other citizens to unite now for the imme¬ 
diate extension of the Price Control Act. 

The present Price Control Act expires June 
80. 

If the act is not extended, prices will soar, 
rents will skyrocket, the value of the dollar 
will tumble—^inflation will have us in its 
grip. 

THE Pixel CONIIOL ACT MUST BE EXTENDED NOW 

Business should know now whether or not 
there will be ceiling prices after June 30. 

If the Congress waits until June to extend 
the act, there is danger that some businesses 
will hold up production hoping that ceilings 
will go and they can boost their prices. 

THE ACT MUST BE PASSED WITHOUT WEAKENING 
AMENDMENTS 

Congress must make it possible for OPA to 
maintain its standards for holding prices. 

If Congress should amend the act to re¬ 
quire OPA to grant a price increase whenever 
there is an Increase in cost, or place any simi¬ 
lar limitation on OPA’s established policy, it 
would invite the spiral of inftatinn and de¬ 
stroy the act. 

SUF F ICIEN T FUNDS MUST BE PROVIOED 

Congress must provide OPA with a large 
enough appropriation to maintain its present 
organization in full force. 

The Job of holding the line against infla¬ 
tion has never been harder. Lack of funds 
can be as disastrous to prlc^ control as a bad 
law. 

OUR TASK IS CLEAR 

We must let every Congressman know 
that wo the people, all of us. want: 

Price and rent control for another year. 

Immediate extension af the Price Control 
Act. 

No weakening amendments. 

Adequate appropriations for the big Job 
of holding the line against Inflation. 

Helen C, White, President, American 
Association of University Women; 
Ralph E. Hemstead. General Sec¬ 
retary, American Association of 
University Professors: Leila Mas¬ 
sey. Executive Secretary, American 
Home Economics Association; Jack 
W. Hardy, National Commander, 
American Veterans of World War 
n (Amvets); Paye Stephenson, 
President, Congre.ss o^ Women’s 
Auxiliaries, CIO; Ray Gibbons Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary Council for So¬ 
cial Action of Congregational 
Churches; Colston E. Warne, Pres¬ 
ident, Consumers Union of United 
States; Mae Wright Downs. Presi¬ 
dent, Delta Sigma Theta Sorority; 
Mrs. LaPell Dickinson, President, 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Jo Davidson, Chairman In¬ 
dependent Citizens’ Cammlsslon 
for Arts. Sciences, Professions; 
Katharine Armatage, President, 
League of Women Shoppers; Bish¬ 
op Lewis O. Hartman, President, 
Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Mrs. Heni'y A. Ingraham, 
President, National Board, Young 
Women’s Christian Association; 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, Presi¬ 
dent, National Congress of Par¬ 
ents and Teachers; Cecie P. Henry, 
President, National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers; 
Alice Hamilton, President, Nation¬ 
al Consumers’ League; Ruth Cra¬ 
ven, Executive Secretary, Nation- 
.r.l Council of Catholic Women; 
Mrs. Joseph M. Welt, President, 
National Council of Jewish Wom¬ 
en; Mary McLeod Bethune, Presi¬ 
dent, National Council of Negro 
Women; Willard E. Givens, Execu¬ 


tive Secretary. National Education 
Association; James O. Patton, 
President. National Farmers’ 
Union; Clyde B. Murray, Presi¬ 
dent, National Federation of Set¬ 
tlements; Anna Lord Strauss, 
President. National League of 
Women Voters; Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Secretary, National Ur¬ 
ban League; Rose Bchnelderman, 
President. National Women’s Trade 
Union League; George C. Hatch, 
President, New Council of Ameri¬ 
can Business; Thomaslxia John¬ 
son. Legislative Representative, 
Nonpartisan Council. A. K. A. 
Sorority: Clark Foreman. Presi¬ 
dent, Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare; Reinhold^ Nie¬ 
buhr, Chairman. Union for Demo¬ 
cratic Action; Mrs. Herman Lowe, 
President, Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor, A. F. of L.; Thelma Stevens, 
Executive Secretary. Woman’s Di¬ 
vision of Methodist Church. 


Food Sabtidiet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of February 
21.1946: 

STOP SUBSIDIES NOW 

Stabilization Director Chester Bowles asks 
Congress to continue food subsidies for an¬ 
other year. He is no fonder of the subsidies, 
he says, than are the farmers and other 
groups now protesting their continuance. 
He feels, however, that dropping them would 
be ruinous at this time. *’lt would be impos¬ 
sible to make a success of the new stabiliza¬ 
tion program,” he says, "with food prices 
shooting up.” 

We think Mr. Bowles is wrong In this. 
The new stabilization program Is a program 
of economic readjustment. Wages and, to a 
lesser extent, prices are to be moved up to a 
new level. They are then to be stabilized 
at that level, so far as possible. Is there any 
good reason, while a general readjustment is 
being made, why food prices should not be 
permitted to rise sufficiently to compensate 
for the dropping of subsidies? 

If subsidies were dropped, the price of 
bread should rise 1 cent a loaf. The price of 
canned vegetables should go up 1 cent a can. 
Meat prices should climb from 3 to 5 cents a 
pound. Butter should go up 12 cents and 
cheese 14 cents. The American food bill thus 
would be increased $1,579,000,000 to the con¬ 
sumer—and reduced $1,579,000,000 to the 
taxpayer. 

It was questionable to allow these sub¬ 
sidies in the flrst place, for they made food 
prices unrealistic. It is a mistake to con¬ 
tinue them, for the same reason. 

Under the present system, with Govern¬ 
ment paying some of the food bill of every 
consumer, part of the ’’drive toward infla¬ 
tion” is being concealed instead of faced. 
We shall have to face it some day. Isn’t it 
best to face It when we are trying to set a 
new line against inflation? If we continue 
the subsidies for another year. It will be still 
harder to rid ourselves of them. The time 
to drop them Is now. 
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Will Wyatt’s Governnient Building Plan 
Wreck an Industry? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

Thursday, February 28. 1946 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I Include 
an excellent study on the housing plan of 
Expeditor Wyatt by Dr. Willford I. King, 
one of our Nation’s leading economists. 
Dr. King declares Wyatt’s Government 
building plan, as incorporated in the so- 
called Patman bill, now being considered, 
will not only wreck the building industry, 
but it will add tremendous tax burdens. 

This. Mr. Speaker, is a study every 
Member of Congress should read before 
casting his vote on the Patman bill. 

Will Wyatt's Government Building Plan 
Wreck an Industry? 

(By Dr. Willford I. King) 

On February 8. 1946, President Truman 
requested Congress to enact promptly the 
legislation necessary to carry out the hous¬ 
ing program, recommended by Mr. Wilson 
W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter 

Mr. Wyatt explains that “private enterprise 
must assume the leading role in this task, as 
It did in the task of war production—indus¬ 
try Is entitled to a fair return—labor is en¬ 
titled to a fair return—and that means 
higher wages, in some contributing indus¬ 
tries, where workers have been historically 
low paid.” 

TO meet another emergency 

Mr. Wyatt’s program is avowedly designed 
to meet an emergency. Just now. we also 
have an emergency In sugar, an emergency 
In wheat, an emergency In automobiles, an 
emergency in steel, an emergency in trans¬ 
portation. The assumption is, that, as long 
as these emergencies continue, it is the duty 
of government to assist and direct private 
industry, and that, without such assistance 
and direction, the emergencies will continue 
Indefinitely. 

From the economic standpoint, such a sys¬ 
tem. In which private Industr’ Is supervised 
by government, parallels the one which Mus¬ 
solini established In Italy, and called fascism. 
It Is practically Identical with that installed 
by Hitler In (jtermany, and designated ns 
national socialism. One charecteristlc of all 
such collectivist systems is the existence of 
a never-ending series of emergencies. Why 
IB this true? 

The answer is that, when government as¬ 
signs to bureaucrats the direction of indus¬ 
try, the Inevitable result is a failure of sup¬ 
ply and demanded to balance. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE ASSIGNMENT 

The reason for this is that the man has 
not yet been born who has knowledge suffi¬ 
cient to enable him to estimate, even ap¬ 
proximately, the magnitudes of the factors 
making for supply, and of the factors mak¬ 
ing for demand. When the Government 
officials sots the price, it will either be so 
high that part of the product cannot be sold, 
or so low that a shortage will develop. Wc 
can be sure that, as long as government con¬ 
tinues to control either prices or production, 
we shall always be effllcted with surpluses, 
shortages, and emergencies. 

What is the origin of the present housing 
shortage? Not long before the war we had 
a great housing surplus, vacancies were 
numerous. Second-hand houses, in good 
condition, were selling at fractions of their 
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reproduction costs. From 1935 on. rising In¬ 
comes strengthened the demand for houses, 
and active building continued until the war 
started. At that time it was rare to find any 
but new houses selling for more than two- 
thirds of their reproduction costs, and va¬ 
cancies were still common. One must, there¬ 
fore, conclude that in 1942 we had a surplus 
rather than a shortage of housing. 

EMPTY HOMES ARE FEW 

Today, by contrast, residential prices have 
risen sharply, and empty houses are unde¬ 
niably hard to find. Why? For this situ¬ 
ation, there ore several reasons: 

1. During the war home construction came 
practically to a standstill. This tended to¬ 
ward a deficiency of home units. 

2. At the same time, the Government in¬ 
dulged in an orgy of inflation. This has 
cheapened the value of the dollar. Wage 
receipts and the national income have almost 
doubled. Rents have been held doWn by 
ceilings. This is equivalent to depressing 
rents sharply, in comparison to wages and 
income—in other words, housing has been 
made a very cheap commodity. When things 
are cheap, people buy more of them. Fam¬ 
ilies have spread out, and occupied the previ¬ 
ously vacant space. 

3. Since, as just mentioned, real rents have 
fallen, landlords have found the renting of 
houses unprofitable. Many houses have, 
therefore, been allowed to deteriorate, until 
they are uninhabitable. 

4. The war added more than a million to 
the normal number of marriages. Now these 
new families are seeking independent dwell- 
ing.s. 

Mr, Wyatt asserts that "an inflationary 
spiral would be fatal to the building pro¬ 
gram.” If such is the case, he had as well 
resign himself to failure. 

INFLATION IN CURRENCY 

At the end of 1937 the Nation's total cur¬ 
rency supply, counting both money and de¬ 
mand deposits, was less than $34,000,000,000. 
By the end of 1944 it had risen to $115,000,- 
000,000. While official figures are not yet 
available, the indications are that, at the end 
of 1945, the total amount of circulating 
medium was at least $121,000,000,000, or 
times the 1937 figure. This means that, in 
8 years, our currency supply was inflated by 
about $87,000,000,000, or more than 250 per¬ 
cent. Had production remained at the 
1937-38 level, the result to be expected would 
have been a 250 percent price increase. 

Fortunately, however, production in 1945 
was roughly double that of 1937-38. Un¬ 
der such circumstances, the effect normally 
to be expected is not a multiplication of the 
price level by but instead its multiplica¬ 
tion by something like half that amount—or 
1 ^, 4 , in other words, a price rise of 76 percent. 
This probably accords roughly with what has 
actually occurred. The holding down of cer¬ 
tain prices by the OPA has merely accentu¬ 
ated the increases of other prices. Great 
quantities of goods have been sold in the 
black market, at high prices. Sellers have 
surreptitiously advanced the nominal grades 
on a large variety of other goods. Prices of 
diamonds have trebled. Stocks have ad¬ 
vanced widely. Jewelry has skyrocketed. 

Mr. Wyatt’s faith that inflation can be pre¬ 
vented by price regulation is akin to that of 
the man who trios to keep his house cool on 
a hot day by putting ice on the thermometer 
bulb. In reality, since the budget is not yet 
balanced, his program spells more Inflation, 
and more robbery of the thrifty. 

SUBSIDY WITHOUT LIMIT 

There is no doubt that, now, and Indefi¬ 
nitely in the future, veterans and others will 
stand in dire need of housing. They will be 
in dire need of food, of clothing, of fuel, of 
light, of house furnishings, of medical care, 
and of vacations. If it is the duty of govern¬ 
ment to furnish them with housing, it \a 


equally the duty of government to furnish 
them with all these other things. 

Experience shows that by far the most 
effective device yet discovered for providing 
citizens with the things which they need, is 
free competition—free enterprise. Neither 
fascist Germany nor socialistic Russia has 
been able to hold a candle to American capi¬ 
talistic industry, as regards output per man¬ 
hour. Neither has shown evidence of being 
able to give to its citizens adequate supplies 
of those goods, which the citizens have really 
needed and wanted. 

THE COLLECTIVIST PHILOSOPHY 

There is an irrepressible conflict between 
the philosophy of Grover Cleveland, and that 
of Wilson Wyatt. Cleveland said it was the 
duty of the citizens to support the Govern¬ 
ment, and not the duty of the Government to 
support the citizens. Mr. Wyatt takes 
exactly the opposite position—^that of Fas¬ 
cists, Socialists, Communists, and collecti¬ 
vists in general. 

If it be granted that planning by Govern¬ 
ment is superior to planning by private en¬ 
terprise, it follows that Mr. Wyatt has prob¬ 
ably done as good a Job of planning as is 
feasible. But Just where is the evidence that 
Government can do the Job even approxi¬ 
mately as efficiently as can private enter¬ 
prise? After World War I, houses were 
scarce. Just as they are now, but did the 
scarcity bring national disaster? Everyone 
knows that it did not. Without govern¬ 
mental aid, private Industry soon remedied 
the shortage. 

REMOVE THE CONTROLS 

At the present time, if the Government 
would take off all controls on prices, inter¬ 
est rates, and production, it would not need 
to engage in a housing program. A million 
Americans would "take a flyer” on putting 
up a house or two, and a few would put up 
dozens or hundreds of houses. The housing 
shortage would quickly be overcome, and 
It would not require Government subsidies, 
Government guarantee of loans, or Govern¬ 
ment training of workers. With price con¬ 
trols removed, supply and demand would 
balance, there would be no shortages and 
emergencies would tend to disappear. 

Such would almost certainly be the result 
if the Government withdrew its support from 
the tyrannical labor monopolies, which prey 
upon both workers and the public, by limit¬ 
ing production, raising wage rates so high as 
Lo cause mass unemployment, and exact¬ 
ing from buyers unreasonably high prices, 
not only for houses, but for products of all 
kinds. 

If the Government goes into house build¬ 
ing, it will take labor and-fnaterlal away from 
private builders and wreck the private build¬ 
ing Industry. Is this desirable? Moreover, 
on the basis of all past evidence, it is almost 
certain that any given grade of house will 
cost the Government far more than it would 
cost if built by a private builder. 

BARRACKS INSTEAD OF HOMES 

Furthermore, it Is clear that Mr. Wyatt 
plana to go in heavily for prefabricated 
houses. These are likely to resemble bar¬ 
racks more than dwellings of the type which 
Americans generally desire. One of the 
goals to which the ambitious American as¬ 
pires is to the privilege of building a house 
to suit his particular taste. Houses last a 
long time. Do we want to have the land¬ 
scape marred for half a century by rows of 
structures looking more like chicken coops 
than residences? 

It is, of course, undoubtedly true that 
many veterans and other people as well, will 
be delighted if Government—that is, the 
other citizens—^wlll pay part, or all, of the 
cost of their new houses. However, the fact 
must not be overlooked that veterans repre¬ 
sent most of the families of the Nation. 
After all, passing the buck to Uncle Sam does 
not lessen in any way the total cost of the 


houses. That bill must be paid by some¬ 
one. What Mr. Wyatt’s plan bolls down to 
is that the families of veterans and others 
who happen to want, and get, the Govern-' 
ment-subsidized houses, will be sponging a 
large part of the cost of their houses off the 
families of other veterans. Is this a square 
deal? 

POOR REWARD FOR VETERANS 

It is well to remember that the veterans 
do not represent a small and Isolated group. 
Instead, they constitute the majority of the 
able-bodied male members of a whole gen¬ 
eration. There is no feasible way of having 
one generation supported by others. It 
seems unreasonable to suppose that the vast 
majority of veterans are asking for an 3 rthlng 
of the kind. Everyone is agreed that those 
who are disabled should be given ample 
care. But the best present that can be 
made to the able-bodied young man return¬ 
ing from the war is that he be given an 
opportunity to climb as high as his talents 
will allow on the ladder of success, un¬ 
hampered by artificial restrictions and gov- 
ernmentally-sponsored labor monopolies. 
Under such conditions, he will not need to 
lean upon the crutch of Government hous¬ 
ing subsidies, as represented by the Wyatt 
program. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OP WYATT S PROGRAM 

1. Construction during the next 2 years of 
2,700,000 homes, of which all but 250,000. are 
to be of permanent construction. 

2. Preference for veterans and their 
families, in the rental or purchase of these 
homes. 

3. Appropriate provisions for nonveteran 
hardship cases. 

4. A Government subsidy to builders, 
amounting to not loss than $400,000,000. 

6. Absorption by Government of undue 
risks in developmental work on new-type ma¬ 
terials. 

6. Guaranteed markets for materials man¬ 
ufacturers. 

7. Purchase by the Government of any 
houses constructed under the program, if 
the builders cannot sell them in the open 
market. Any houses, so purchased, will later 
be sold by Government, at the best prices 
obtainable. 

8. Tire houses are to be sold for not more 
than $G,000 each, or are to be rented for 
not more than $50 per month. 

9. The Government will insure mortgages, 
up to 90 percent of the value of each home. 

10. The Government is to control strictly 
the prices of materials, and the rents of the 
houses. 

11. Ceilings are to be set. or maintained on 
rents, and i^rlces of old and new houses, and 
on building lots in urban areas. 

12. One and one-half million additional 
workers in construction are to be recruited 
and trained (presumably by Government). 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following state¬ 
ment made by me before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee with reference to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, February 22, 1946: 

Mr. Chairman, there isn't much that I can 
add to the wealth of testimony offered in 
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support of the further development of the 
St. Lawrence route. However, 1 do wish to 
take this opportunity to allay the fears of 
some of the more violent opponents to this 
Important program. 

A half century ago when the construction 
of the Panama Canal was under considera¬ 
tion Its principal opponents were the rail¬ 
roads. Then, as now. they were convinced 
the completion of the project would bring 
certain ruin. The greatest opposition to the 
seaway, as was true with the Panama Canal, 
comes from the eastern railroads. Just how 
exercised the eastern lines are about the 
project can be appreciated when one takes 
into account the fact that as recently as 15 
years ago the western railroads were all strong 
supporters of the St. Lawrence seaway. Ap¬ 
parently their vision has been obscured since 
that time by the eastern lines. 

The railroads really have no cause to fear 
the competition of the St. Lawrence seaway 
for at most the commerce carried over this 
water route will only be a small fraction of 
the present commerce of our eastern ports, 
and it is estimated to amount to less than 3 
percent of the ton-miles carried by the rail¬ 
roads. The tonnage carried via the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway will be largely new tonnage re¬ 
sulting from economic expansion which can¬ 
not be realized under the present land-locked 
conditions of the Middle West. This eco¬ 
nomic expansion will be stimulated by the 
seaway and the whole country, as well as the 
railroads and other opponents of the project 
will be greatly benefited. The new industries 
and business that will rise in the Middle West 
as a result of the seaway will assure expansion 
of transportation needs which will more than 
ollset any possible diversion of the railroad’s 
traflic. 

The power compaxiics and the coal opera¬ 
tors, next to the railroads, arc the greatest 
antagonists of the seaway. The power com¬ 
panies are concerned about the possibility 
of the Government going into the power 
business. I am opposed to Government en¬ 
tering into competition with private enter¬ 
prise but have no fear of that possibility In 
connection with this project. The power in 
this Instance is but a by-product of the sea¬ 
way. Since the power is available it should 
be fully utilized. The power development 
will not compete with existing power but will 
be merely supplementary for it will greatly 
Industrialize the areas it serves. 

As for the coal Industry, It apparently 
fears the competition from foreign fields. 
If the fears were well-grounded then all of 
the cities on the east coast would have taken 
advantage of the available foreign coal. How¬ 
ever, we find that even though there is no 
tariff on coal the imports amount to only 
sixteen-thousandths of 1 percent of the total 
volume of American production. Further¬ 
more, we find that Canada prefers our coal 
to that of the British Isles even though the 
British coal can now be shipped In ocean 
vessels to Montreal. Even today more than 
80 percent of the coal needs of Canada are 
supplied by the United States. As to the 
effect of the domestic sale of coal as a result 
of the power project, it has been pointed 
out that in the TVA area alone, since the 
advent of this project, the coal consumption 
has increased fivefold. It Is but a fulfill¬ 
ment of the old adage that **new business 
brings new business.** 

The completion of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way will permit the rise of new industries 
which will not necessarily compete with those 
existing elsewhere but merely complement 
and supplement them. *rherefore we find 
that organized labor In the State of Wis¬ 
consin, the A. F. of L. and the CIO Is 
strongly in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and have asked that its Interest be noted. 

The completion of the seaway shall open a 
new frontier in our national development 
which will open to world trade the Important 
ports on the Great Lakes. The modernization 
of the St. Lawrence route will benefit not 


only the people of the Middle West but the 
entire Nation. In the long run, it will greatly 
help those interests that today are attempt¬ 
ing to block Its attainment. The completion 
of the St. Lawrence is long past due; let us 
get on with it in order that the full wealth 
and productive power of the Middle West and 
the country as a whole can be realized. 


Immigration Quotas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILIER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mi*. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to In.sert an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal on 
February 26. 1946, entitled “Halving Im¬ 
migration Quotas’": 

HALVING IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 

Effort is now being made by some alarm¬ 
ists in Congress to cut Immigration quotas 
to this country In half for a 10-ycar period. 
The cut would apply to all countries, except 
that the minimum quota figure of 100, now 
applying to 39 countries and isolated areas, 
would remain the minimum. 

There Is no po.sslble excuse for this type 
of guesswork reduction at this or any other 
time. If our immigration quotas are to be 
revised at all, the revision should be made 
on the basis of a thorough study of all the 
elements Involved. A House subcommittee 
has already suggested that such a study be 
undertaken by a commission created ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose. 

Surely there is no emergency at this time. 
Present quotas total only 153,879. Great 
Britain and Ireland account for 83,574, so that 
the total for the rest of the quota world is 
only 70,305, The British-Irish quota is never 
fully used, and in recent years actual admis¬ 
sions have not averaged anything like the 
half to which quotas would now be reduced. 

The country can easily assimllnte even 
the full number allowed to enter under pres¬ 
ent quotas, if that number should presently 
be reached because of conditions abroad. 

Thus there seems to be no reason for a 
change in policy. There are aeveral reasons 
for keeping to the figures established in 1929, 
one of which is the Importance of supporting 
the general nonlsolatiouist policy of the 
United States. When, in 1921, this country 
began restricting immigration, it did so only 
to keep the number of newcomers down to a 
point where assimilation would not be too 
difficult. The present law has achieved that 
objective. No change should be made in it, 
except alter the most careful study and to 
correct specific faults. 

The Gossett bill should be defeated. 


George Washington and His Men at 
Valley Forge 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OP 80X7TH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord. I include an address I delivered 
Sunday, February 24, 1946, in the Wash¬ 
ington Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, 
Pa. 

This was my first trip to historic Val¬ 
ley Forge. On approaching this hal¬ 
lowed spot I felt as if I trod upon holy 
ground. To be sure, there are many his¬ 
toric places within the confines of our 
great country, but probably none sur¬ 
passing Valley Forgo. 

Years ago, Rev. W. Herbert Burk, D. D.. 
conceived the idea of having each of the 
several States, through their respective 
Governors, to ofificially conduct Sunday 
services in the Washington Memorial 
Chapel. February 24 was designated as 
South Carolina Sunday. The colors of 
our State were displayed prominently in 
the beautiful and impressive chapel. I 
was commissioned by our Governor, the 
Honorable Ransome J. Williams, to speak 
for him on this occasion. 

Since the passing of Dr. Burk his 
worthy successor, the Reverend John 
Robbins Hart, a:s rector, is carrying the 
work forward in a very commendable 
fashion. I am proud to have partici¬ 
pated in my State’s service at Valley 
Forge and commend the work most 
heartily. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, ond gentlemen. I 
bring you greetings from Gov. Ransome J. 
Williams, of South Carolina, who has com¬ 
missioned me to speak for him at this his¬ 
toric place on this eventful day. I am 
greatly honored but approach my ta^k with 
all humility as I seel: to discharge the hiph 
trast 1 bear. Coming as I do for the first 
time to this hallowed spot, 1 would Interpret 
some of the sentiments of my fellow South 
Carolinians as I discuss the subject of Wash¬ 
ington and His Men at Valley Forge. 

The army which Washington led at Valley 
Forge was greatly inferior in number.*^ and 
equipment to the enemy which faced It 
across the river. It was a body of brave, 
courageous men worse than ill fed, ill housed, 
and ill clothed. "The men were htor.nlly 
naked," says a famous historian, "some of 
them In the fullest extent of the word.” 
"Part of them mud, part of them blood, the 
rest of them—not at all.” The situation 
here at Valley Forge in that cold, bleak winter 
of 1777 was dark and desperate. It seemed 
that our fight for liberty was doomed to 
perish beneath the heavy snows of the.tie 
wooded hills you and I look out upon today. 

But the fight for liberty did not perish 
here at Valley Forge; it rose up with a spirit 
that performed the Incredible and accom¬ 
plished the almost impossible. The place 
where we are now met is not the graveyaid 
of American independence, but the cradle 
of it. This is indeed hallowed ground upon 
which you and I stand, my fellow cltiz?ns. 
ground hallowed by the sacrifices and per¬ 
sonal privations which Washington and the 
men of his army endured to win for us the 
right to live in a free and independent na¬ 
tion. We are the recipients of a goodly 
heritage. 

The only way that we can be worthy of 
this heritage is to be willing to guard and 
defend it with the same degree of unselfish¬ 
ness. patriotism, and individual sacrifice 
which was required to win it for us. In 
the war that we have Just won. I feel that 
such a spirit was characteristic of the atti¬ 
tude and conduct of the great majority of 
our people. We could never have won the 
war without such spirit. The most disturb¬ 
ing signs of the times In which we are now 
living, however, are evidences of a growing 
feeling or belief that such spirit will not be 
required to win the pence. 
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My friends, the same degree of devotion, 
willingness to sacrifice, and patriotic serv¬ 
ice Is required to win the peace and to main¬ 
tain it as was required to win the war. “Unto 
whom much Is given, much is required,” says 
Holy Writ. Much, indeed, is required to 
meet the opponents of the American way of 
life who seem to be organizing In an all-out 
effort to substitute for the principles of free 
enterprise, which rewards a man for effort, 
Initiative, and merit, the promises of a deadly 
concept which holds that the government 
should give a man his sustenance whether 
he is willing to work for and earn it or not. 

It was not so many years ago that the late 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives warned: 

“There are evidences of certain sinister 
influences and minorities now seeking to sap 
and mine the pillars of this temple of free¬ 
dom. We may have been too tolerant of 
some of their recent manifestations of sub¬ 
versive treachery. We have sought with 
rather grim patience to respect the guaranty 
of freedom of speech; but it may be only fair 
to admonish all such groups that they take 
counsel of their prudence lest by going one 
step too far. it will be too late to escape the 
wrath and indignation of all real Americans.” 

We are still waiting with “grim patience” 
but our patience is tried almost to the break¬ 
ing point when we reflect upon the price 
others have had to pay in order to keep the 
fires of liberty burning. When one thinks 
what Washington and his weary and be¬ 
draggled Army had to endure at Valley Forge, 
all justification for tolerating such manifes¬ 
tations of subversive treachery ceases to exist. 

May we not on this hallowed ground re- 
dedicatc our own individual lives to the tasks 
that are ahead of us. Let us seek to emulate 
the example set for us by George Washington 
and his followers. Then in truth it may be 
said, “America, we do not know beneath what 
sky nor on what sea shall be thy fate. We 
only know it shall be high. We only know it 
shall be great.” 


The Housing Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the motive behind the bill under con¬ 
sideration in the House, H. R. 4761, is to 
provide homes and dwellings for the re¬ 
turning veteran and as has been so well 
said by the Members in the debate on 
this bill, there can be no controversy 
over that objective. Veterans who have 
returned from the wars, having spent a 
considerable part of their formative life 
out of the country defending it from its 
enemies and thereby having been de¬ 
prived of securing real estate or planning 
to build homes, should have every en¬ 
couragement and every facility offered to 
them to achieve that aim. 

But, docs this bill do that? Does this 
bill make it easy for a veteran to build 
a home and to finance it? Does it en¬ 
able him to acquire a priority on the ma¬ 
terial necessary for the construction of 
a dwelling, and does it in any way ex¬ 
pedite the manufacture and the flow into 
the market of those materials? 

Let us inquire a little bit into the his¬ 
tory of the effort made in the GI bill of 
rights to give a veteran an opportunity 


to borrow money for the organization of 
a business or the building of a home, and 
see how it was worked out. Under the 
original GI bill, title III, a veteran was 
enabled to borrow $2,000 under a guar- 
tee of the Federal Government with the 
approval of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, and after this law' was in operation 
for a short time it was discovered that in 
making a loan for the purchase of real 
estate a veteran would have to have two 
appraisals made, one by the lending 
agency and one by a representative of 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
veteran had to pay the appraisal fee on 
each occasion. 

During the first session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, because of many com¬ 
plaints about the complicated procedure 
required by the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, as well as the expense involved, 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation carefully went into this mat¬ 
ter and after considerable thought and 
discussion, amendments to the GI bill 
were brought to the House for action 
and subsequently were written into the 
law. Under the present law a veteran 
may borrow up to $4,000 with a Federal 
guarantee and only one appraisal is 
necessary in the purchase of real estate; 
the maturity date for loans w'as extended 
to 25 to 40 years. Loans are now being 
made under the authority of the revised 
law. 

Now let us see what this bill, H. R. 
4761, provides as far as the veteran is 
concerned. In section 703 (a) it is pro¬ 
vided as follows, and I quote from the 
bill: 

The Director is authorized to require any 
person who owns, holds an Interest in, deals 
in, or offers to sell or to buy any housing ac¬ 
commodations to furnish information under 
oath or affirmation or otherwise, to make and 
keep records, and to make reports. ♦ • • 

The Director may require any such person 
to permit the Inspection and copying of 
records and other documents and the inspec¬ 
tion of housing accommodations. 

Here we have once more all the red 
tape of bureaucracy and the effort which 
the Congress has spent in trying to make 
things simple, easy, and expeditious for 
the veteran in building a home is done 
away with. The provi.sions of this bill 
would certainly make it far more diffi¬ 
cult for the veteran to build a house 
than under the present law. 

Now, what does the proposed law do 
in expediting the manufacture of mate¬ 
rials that go into the construction of a 
dwelling? Under section 705 of the bill 
it is provided that whenever in the judg¬ 
ment of the Director there is a shortage 
of building materials, he may regulate 
or allocate such materials in such man¬ 
ner and under such conditions as he 
deems necessary and proper, and he may 
give preference In the purchasing or 
renting of housing accommodations in 
connection with this subject. 

There is not one provision in the bill 
which would tend to stimulate the manu¬ 
facture and production of articles neces¬ 
sary to the construction of a house. It is 
the testimony of everyone who Is at all 
cognizant of the building industry that a 
great bottleneck exists in the production 
and manufacture of housing materials 
and this is attributed to the policies and 


attitude of the OPA in maintaining strict 
and rigid price ceilings, thereby discour¬ 
aging production. Business cannot op¬ 
erate at a loss, no matter what the New 
Deal philosophy preaches. 

It has been suggested in the debate 
that subsidies could be paid to stimulate 
the production of these materials, but as 
the gentleman from Illinois TMr. Dirk- 
sen] so ably pointed out in his remarks 
yesterday on this subject, a 10-percent 
increase in the price ceiling for building 
materials would be far cheaper for every¬ 
body than a Government subsidy. I 
would add to the remarks of the distin¬ 
guished gentleman that such a policy 
would also tend to strengthen our system 
of free enterprise and not open up an¬ 
other opportunity for Government deficit 
financing. 

Veterans should have priority on 
materials; veterans should have priority 
on rentals; veterans should have priority 
on construction labor; in short, veterans 
should have priority on everything which 
goes to the building of a home, but unless 
the materials used in home building are 
produced and made available, all these 
priorities mean absolutely nothing. 

In its present form this bill is a hodge¬ 
podge of words which, I think, would be 
productive of very little construction, 
and whether or not it can be made work¬ 
able by amendment remains to be seen. 


The British Loan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, like most 
questions involving foreign policies, the 
arguments on the British loan have de¬ 
veloped far more heat than light. Those 
who argue for the loan Insist that the 
only alternative is the opening of a new 
and destructive trade war between the 
British and ourselves. In such an eco¬ 
nomic war all the weapons of the im¬ 
perial system would be turned against 
us. The Empire preferential system 
which we have been criticizing so 
strongly in recent years, would be in¬ 
voked against us. The argument run.s 
that maintaining the British economic 
structure is vital to our own well being 

On the other side, there are those who 
assert that our obligations to ourselves 
as the one great capitalistic government 
must require our first consideration. 
They say that Britain has resources in 
land and colonies which could well be 
applied against her debts and that before 
we talk money to the British we should 
sit down and talk turkey. There are 
British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere which the British have al¬ 
ways declared to be economic liabilities. 
If they are economic liabilities, they are 
certainly not needed to protect any Brit¬ 
ish interests against us. Before we con¬ 
sent to any outright grant, it would cer¬ 
tainly be well for us to discuss frankly 
the possibility of transferring British 
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possessions In the Western Hemisphere 
to our Government. 

It would be a good idea to talk over 
aviation landing rights In the British 
home islands and the development of a 
trusteeship policy over colonial and man¬ 
dated lands that would promise some 
hope of peace in the Near East and in 
India. This would not be taking advan¬ 
tage of Britain’s present needs. On the 
contrary, I believe it would be a realistic 
effort to solve some of our problems in 
a spirit of frankness and businesslike 
good will. We have had too much secret 
diplomacy in other areas. Certainly we 
do not need it with the English-speaking 
people of Great Britain. 

I should like to make one further ob¬ 
servation in connection with the British 
loan. There are many people who still 
hunger for the good old days when we 
could regard ourselves as a separate New 
World. Europe was the old country 
and we wanted nothing whatever to do 
with its affairs. During the year 1945, 
we loaned 11 nations the sum of $2,- 
458.000,000. The Export-Import Bank 
has been approached by 6 other coun¬ 
tries looking for financial aid. Italy is 
asking for $1,000,000,000; China wants 
about $2,000,000,000; Poland needs a 
minimum of $400,000,000; Finland has 
requested $100,000,000. Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia have just lined up at the 
window but their figures are not yet in 
shape to forecast. 

There has not yet been news of the 
lending needs of Russia and France, but 
it is safe to guess that they will be large. 
France received $850,000,000 in 1945, and 
is now seeking to modernize her industry. 
Stalin told a Congressman in Moscow 
last year that his country could use $6,- 
000,000,000 to reconstruct its shattered 
economy. 

Before we canced these debts or sanc¬ 
tion futher loans, let us assure ourselves 
that our own resources are equal to these 
drains and that we will not incur an ad¬ 
ditional burden of taxation which will 
crush our own industry and commerce. 
Let us assure ourselves that our debtors 
w'ill be not only able but willing to repay 
these loans and that if their purpose be 
to re.store them to prosperity with a view 
to a lucrative foreign trade with us. that 
such trade will be worth the investment 
and that the money will be used for that 
purpose and not to enrich individuals or 
to strengthen economic systems hostile 
and ruinous to our own. We are under 
no moral or legal obligation to our allies. 
It was we who saved them from subjuga¬ 
tion and it is they who should be grateful 
to us. 


Sign Up and Trust the OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» February 28, 1946 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Johnstown Demo¬ 
crat, Johnstown, Pa.: 

SIGN UP AND TRUST THE OPA 

“Sign Up and trust the OPA." 

That now is the watchword In Washington. 
That Is the advice to Industry now facing, or 
about to4acc. demands lor wage increases. 

That is the advice, specifically, being 
handed out with a straight face to hundreds 
of fabricators of steel products, of which 
there are three currently affected in this city. 

These plants are facing a double squeeze. 
They are caught between labor demands lor 
18 *4 cents an hour more, on the one hand, 
and an Increase of $5 a ton in the price of the 
semifinished steel they buy. on the other. 

Yet they are told. “Sign up and trust to 
OPA." 

Can they trust OPA? What has been the 
record of OPA in expediting price appeals in 
the past? What has been the record of OPA, 
specifically, in expediting price appeals for 
the steel industry? 

Not good. 

The basic steel industry had been dickering 
with OPA for price adjustments long before 
the January 21 shutdown over the wage dis¬ 
pute. Months of futile investigation, dozens 
of endless hearings, had gone on. 

The OPA. through a spekesman, admitted 
to the steel Industry that it was entitled to 
price relief on the basis of the rapidly rising 
costs of production. Yet, despite this admis¬ 
sion, no price increases were forthcoming un¬ 
til a month-long strike over a wage increase 
threatened the Nation’s peacetime economy. 

Would it be too cynical to wonder whether 
the steel industry would not be singing for 
price relief today if the Government had not 
been forced to act by the throttling of pro¬ 
duction due to the strike of 750,000 steel 
workers? 

Now the fabricators—many of whom also 
had been manufacturing and selling some of 
their products at a loss, even before the 
double-bladed increase in the cost of steel 
and their wage bill—are advised to “sign up 
and trust to OPA." 

When the steel mills f-hut down over the 
wage dispute, did the Government say to the 
United Steel Workers of America, “Sign up 
and trust" to some alphabetical agency or an¬ 
other? 

Now that a general wage-price policy has 
been established and price increases prom¬ 
ised, sooner or later, to steel fabricators, does 
the Government say to steel w'orkers not yet 
covered by contracts calling for the 18‘;>-ccnt 
w’age lncrca.se, “Sign up and trust to OPA?" 

It does not. 

How long w’lll the Government of the 
United States maintain the labor-industry 
highway as a one-way street? Is it not about 
time that Government stopped mixing poli¬ 
tics and economics, and settled down to a 
bit of old-fashioned frankness and honesty 
and Justice for all hands? 

As things now stand, the pleader before the 
bench of governmental bureaus stands an 
excellent chance of leaving the courtroom 
with what he wants, or part of it, at least, if 
he has a couple of thousand potential votes 
sticking out of his pocket—or a couple of 
hundreds of thousands of potential votes, as 
the case may be. 

But let the man or the company, which 
would be doing well if it marshalled half a 
hundred votes, appeal for deserved relief 
from Government control, and he is told 
bruskly, “Sign up and trust to OPA." 

We still are supposed to be operating un¬ 
der a republican form of government, the 
learned counsel to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee to the contrary. But 
maybe that gentleman is right, in some de¬ 
gree, at least, when he insists that America 
is no democracy. 


In many respects, we are crowding the line 
of national socialism. Before and during the 
war we used to call national socialism 
nazlsm. If we continue as we have been, 
we soon will have to find a new name for it. 


Housing Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT’^VES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Wiscon¬ 
sin State Journal of Madison, Wis., under 
date of February 22. 1946: 

MOSES WITH A RIGGED COMPASS 

If there yet be a simple soul trusting the 
Federal Government to lead this country out 
of the housing wilderness, let him ponder 
Madison’s experience, which i.s on a compara¬ 
tively small but still important scale. 

Long ego. Madison officials took the initi¬ 
ative in trying to solve Madison’s emergency 
housing requirements. They requested the 
Federal Public Housing (FPHA) to assign us 
100 demountable housing units. Poei^lble 
sites were picked, some selected. Madison 
made itself ready for them. 

“Sure." said FPHA finally, “Madison can 
have them." 

They were assigned, but they never arrived. 

They were never even found. Lost in the 
red tape. Burled at the bottom of some¬ 
body’s "Immediate Action" basket. 

Again seeking to care for its own, Madison 
moved to develop Truax Field as a housing 
area. Surveys, coats, blueprints were made 
ready. It would be an expensive proposi¬ 
tion. but Madison was willing to bear all that 
was found nece.ssnry. Since the demount¬ 
able plan to be shared by the FPHA was lo.st 
in somebody's shuffle, would the Foderals 
instead kick through with some financial aid 
out of the specific sum already provided Dy 
Cong re.ss? 

Now comes the Federal answer: 

No. No money available. 

But In the same breath comes this as well: 
The Federals may—just may—develop 100 
temporary units at Truax Itself, as a Federal 
project. 

And just to make the confusion complete: 
All this, says FPHA, need not prevent the 
city’s proceeding to develop Its own 1,000 
units out there at its own expense, for which 
facilities will be made available "as soon as 
details can be worked out ’ 

Oh, sure, sure! Back in the basket! 

Ah, yes. the FPHA moves in mysterious 
ways, its own miracles to perform. 

But is it so mysterious? No money for a 
municipal project, but plenty for a Federal 
plan. Now explain that? 

There isn’t anything puzzling about It. 

An agency set up ostensibly to speed public 
housing and work through, with, and In be¬ 
half of localities is doing no such thing. It 
is part and parcel of the whole new and 
redeal plan to block private and municipal 
construction and to keep all the power, ma¬ 
terial, and programs In the grasp of the 
Washington political bureaucracy. 

That’s first. 

The cold and homele.ss, fed with high- 
sounding pap to keep them warm, are strictly 
second. 
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OF 

HON. ROSS RIZLEY 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 1 
called attention to the liquidation of two 
dairies in New Canaan, Conn., by Local 
338 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and so forth. 
Further supplementing the statement I 
made concerning the matter, together 
with the news article as it appeared in 
the March issue of the Farm Journal, I 
include as a part of my remarks under 
permission heretofore granted for the 
Appendix of the Record, two additional 
articles, one appearing In the Wall 
Street Journal under date of January 30, 
1946, and the other from the New York 
Herald Tribune under date of February 
2, 1946: 

[Prom the Wall Street Journal of January 
30, 10461 

The Miller’s Mistake: They Knew Dairy¬ 
ing BUT Not About A. P. or L.—So New 

Canaan Brothers, Who Liked To Sell 

Good Milk, Had To Go Out of Business 
(By Sydney B. Self) 

New Canaan, Conn. —On Monday, a small 
dairy, started 4 years ago in this community 
by the three Miller brothers, closed its doors 
and went out of business. 

The Miller brothers were brought up on a 
farm. They knew the dairy so well that 
they put all their savings into it. But they 
reckoned without Local 338 of the Interna¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers, A. F. of L. 

The dairy's seven or eight drivers had been 
called out on strike by the union. The 
demands were a 28-percent Increase in basic 
pay and a 5-day week which, the Millers fig¬ 
ured, would boost their pay roll more than 
60 percent. The union, according to the 
brothers, also was asking for a 66 2^ percent 
increase in commissions. 

Furthermore, the proffered union contract 
barred the Millers from doing manual work 
around the dairy. They have been putting 
in a 7-day week and doing more than half 
the labor as well as driving the trucks in a 
pinch. Union negotiators said they would 
let the MUlers work, but refused to put this 
concession in writing. 

two hundred pickets imported 

Last week end was probably the most try¬ 
ing in the lives of the Millers. 

Their striking drivers represented only a 
corporal’s guard, but the union sent a small 
battalion of pickets from out of town—about 
200 to 250—to police the dairy. A detach¬ 
ment of 60 Connecticut State troopers came 
too, to keep order. Women customers who 
came to get milk for their babies had their 
auto tires slashed. 

The few Miller employes who were not 
among the pickets decided they had enough. 
They quit. The Millers, too, decided they 
were through. 

*'We would merely be signing a petition of 
bankruptcy in advance,” said William C. 
Miller, dairy president, in an open letter to 
Frederick Conrad, union president, explain¬ 
ing the closing of the dairy. 

Like other small businesses, the Millers do 
not keep a staff of cost accountants. But 
they can add. They figured something like 
this: 


They had a pay roll of $455 a week which 
would be raised by the proposed imion wage 
scale to $600 or $700 a week, not Including 
the higher commissions which were de¬ 
manded. 

The brothers sold about 2.000 quarts of 
milk daily at retail for 16 cents, and paid 
0.5 cents, higher than the going wholesale 
rates. That’s bocatise they sold only Jersey 
or Guernsey milk which, they say, is the rich¬ 
est in cream. Pius some small wholesale 
business that the 3 ' performed, this brought 
their net to around $144 a day, or say $1,000 
a week. 

millers feel they can’t meet demands 

Subtracting $700 wages from $1,000 would 
leave $300 for the salaries of the Millers who 
would not be allowed to work. Then, there 
would be the additional costs for trucks, gas¬ 
oline. pasteurizing, bottles, and other operat¬ 
ing costs. 

So the Millers, even without cost account¬ 
ants. figured that it simply couldn’t be done. 

The union had a solution. It proposed, ac¬ 
cording to William C. Miller, that the brothers 
sell their business to a larger concern which 
could meet the union’s demands. 

“We w,lll not sell our customers,” was Mr. 
Miller’s answer to this proposal in his open 
letter to the union’s Mr. Conrad. His letter 
continued: “If we cannot give them (the cus¬ 
tomers) our product—the product they have 
come to know and trust—^we will not ask 
them to blindly go to another, merely be¬ 
cause we have turned over to that other our 
route books and have written glowing praises 
of our purchaser, obviously put into our 
mouths.” 

New Canaan Is a small commuting village 
where people like Jersey milk with plenty of 
cream. Big dairies sell “standardized milk.” 
with butterfat content brought down to the 
legal minimum, well below the butterfat con¬ 
tent of the whole milk from Jersey and 
Guernsey cows sold by the Millers. The 
brothers built up their business by supplying 
the local demand for richer milk. 

In closing his letter to the union, William 
Miller says, “You have won a brilliant victory. 
I applaud you but—^the golden goose is dead, 
the eggs are no more.” 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 2. 1946) 

The Case of the Millers 

One of the first rules of sound Journalism 
is that news and editorial comment should 
be strictly segregated. Nevertheless, every so 
often a news story bobs up which, without 
any consclotis effort on the part of the writer 
to make it one, turns out. through its sheer 
simplicity and factuality, to be as effective 
an editorial as any that could be purpose¬ 
fully contrived. 

Such a story is the half-column account 
sent in to the Wall Street Journal this 
week from New Canaan by Staff Corre¬ 
spondent Sydney B. Self on what happened 
to the Miller brothers of that little com¬ 
munity, which borders on Stamford, Conn. 
‘The Millers, Mr. Self explains, are three 
brothers, who were brought up on a farm, 
knew all about dairying (and put all their 
savings into it), but who had “reckoned 
without Local 338 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta¬ 
blemen and Helpers, A. F. of L.” 

“Last week end,” writes Mr. Self, “was 
probably the most trying in the lives of the 
Millers.” TThe union had called out their 
drivers, demanding a new contract which 
was tantamount to a 50-percent increase 
in the pay roll, asked for an Increase of 
66% percent in commissions and barred the 
Millers from doing any manual work around 
the dairy. Although the Millers had only 
seven or eight drivers working for them, the 
union sent in from 200 to 250 pickets from 
out of town to police the dairy (which neces¬ 
sitated the use of 60 State troopers to main¬ 
tain order). When women customers drove 


up to the dairy to get milk for their families 
the tires of their cars were slashed. 

The employees decided they had had 
enough and quit. And the Millers followed 
shortly. The Millers didn’t have an account¬ 
ing staff, but they could add and subtract, 
and they got out paper and pencil and did 
Just that. Their business (around 2,000 
quarts a day) grossed about $1,000 a week, 
out of which a $465 pay roll had to be met,' 
in addition to the cost of trucks, gasoline, 
pasteurizing, bottles, and other necessary 
expenses of doing business. It did not take 
much figuring to see that with the pay roll 
Jumped to between $600 and $700, them¬ 
selves barred from working and with other 
expenses continuing as usual the Miller 
brothers, as they wrote to Frederick Conrad, 
union president, in signing the proposed 
contract would simply be “signing a petition 
of bankruptcy in advance.” 

The union had a solution for this prob¬ 
lem. Why. they suggested, didn’t the broth¬ 
ers sell out to a larger concern, which would 
be better able to meet the union’s wage de¬ 
mands? To this the Millers, who had built 
up a quality business, with butterfat content 
of the product well above the legal minimum, 
answered with a flat refusal. “We don't pro¬ 
pose to ask our customers.” they declared, 
“to go blindly to another, merely because 
we have turned over our route books and 
have written glowing praises of our suc¬ 
cessor—obviously put into our mouths.” 

The battle between the powerful team¬ 
sters’ union and this little Connecticut enter¬ 
prise was short, and the defeat was a crush¬ 
ing one. But it was more than a defeat for 
the Millers; it was one more defeat for the 
thing that over the years has been this coun¬ 
try's greatest source of strength—the right 
of an American citizen to go into business 
for himself with a fair chance of making a 
success of it if he works hard and produces 
something that the community wants and. 
needs. That is the essence, not only of free 
enterprise, but of the only kind of equality 
that is consistent with the dignity of man— 
equality of opportunity. There are many 
threats to that system today, but none is 
greater than that presented by organized 
labor grown to manhood with respect to 
power, but with no corresponding increase 
in responsibility. As Congress prepares to 
write a new labor law, one could wish that 
every member had the case of the Millers 
before him. Because the case of the Millers 
is neither more nor less than today’s labor 
problem in America presented in simple 
microcosm. 


Soudiern New England Farm and 
Home Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

OP RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on Feb¬ 
ruary 21 the Southern New England 
Farm and Home Show was held in the 
Cranston Stale Armory, Providence, R. I. 
Part of the proceedings were broadcast 
and I offer for printing in the Record 
the radio round-table conference held on 
that occasion. It sets forth very force¬ 
fully Rhode Islands position in agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr. John Johnson, of Newport, R. I.| 
the president of the Rhode Island Agri¬ 
cultural Conference, opened the program 
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and introduced Dr. Raymond G. Bressler, 
who led the discussion. It follows; 

Mr. Johnson. It Is a high honor and per¬ 
sonal privilege for me as president of Rhode 
Island Agricultural Conference to Introduce 
our efficient and popular State director of 
agriculture, Dr. Raymond G. Bresaler, who 
will act as toastmaster and conduct the 
radio round table. 

Mr. Brsssler. The applause you are hear¬ 
ing is coming from the banquet hall of the 
Cranston Street Armory in Providence, R. I. 
The occasion Is the revival of the winter 
farm show which was abandoned during the 
war years. 

In keeping with the spirit of the new era 
we are coming out In new clothing and with 
a new name. Henceforth, we will be known 
as the Southeastern New England Farm and 
Home Show. This emphasizes the economic 
boundaries of our State rather than Its polit¬ 
ical boundaries. This Is the occasion when 
we wish to show the agriculture of Rhode 
Island, eastern Connecticut, and southeastern 
Massachusetts to the rest of the world. And 
we also wish to show our own folks what the 
rest of the world has developed by way of 
Implements, machinery, equipment. Insect 
and pest controls, and food and feed prod¬ 
ucts for the farm and home to make their 
everyday work less burdensome and more 
attractive. 

We have discovered during the last 4 
weeks, however, that we may be a year too 
early. No one anticipated last summer that 
we would run into February 1946 with much 
of the new equipment for the farm and home 
still in the making stage. It appears now 
that we are ahead of the manufacturing and 
that we shall have to wait another year be¬ 
fore we can show you all the good things we 
had planned. Let us hope, in the meantime, 
that labor and management will adjust their 
differences and get ahead with the main 
business of making the things you and I wish 
to buy. 

There is n great gathering here tonight of 
farm and city folks, ladies and gentlemen of 
the radio audience. Following the banquet 
of more than 300 reservations the room rap¬ 
idly filled up. I undeistand that there are 
many standing in front of the nmpllfier.s In 
the main exhibition hall. John, how many 
would you say there are In this room at this 
minute? 

Mr. Johnson. Six or seven hundred, I 
should judge. 

Mr. BRE.ssLtR. At least 600, Mr. John.son. 
By the way, Mr. John Johnson, of Newport, 
is president of the Rhode Island Agricul¬ 
tural Conference. This is a federated or¬ 
ganization, consisting of 26 member socle- 
tic.?. all interested in promoting agriculture 
and rural life In our southeastern New Eng¬ 
land. They have done a fine Job in sponsor¬ 
ing this 1946 show. 

Seated with me on the radio stage arc; His 
excellency, the Honorable John O. Pastore, 
Governor of Rhode Island; Mr. Carl Wilken, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, economic analyst of the 
Raw MateriaLs National Council and research 
consultant of the National Association of 
Commissioners, Directors, and Secretaries of 
Agriculture; and Mr. L. L. Rummell, of Cin¬ 
cinnati. Ohio, agricultural counsel of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 

In the audience we have the members of 
the agricultural committee of both houses 
of the Rhode Island General Assembly, the 
speaker of the house, the president of the 
senate, the chairman of the finance commit¬ 
tee, the director of our department of labor. 

We also have with us the commissioners of 
agriculture from the Northeastern Associa¬ 
tion, W. H. Allen and A. K. Gardiner, of New 
Jersey and Maine; a committee of prominent 
labor leaders; and a group of leading indus¬ 
trialists. It Is in these last two groups that 
we are especially Interested tonight. Pleas¬ 
antly, v;c have an ax to grind with them. Wa 


don’t think they recognize the full Impor¬ 
tance of agriculture In our State and National 
economy. Well, you men can get ready, 
gentlemen, for in Just about 30 seconds we’ll 
start telling you how Important agriculture is. 

By and large, though, listeners on the ra¬ 
dio, our gathering is composed of men and 
women from rural Rhode Island, and a fine 
group it is. Mr. Governor, what do you think 
of them? How do they look to you? 

Governor Pastors. Mighty fine. If you 
hadn’t Just told us of the visitors from other 
States I would have thought they were all 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Brsssler. I wonder if you realize, Mr. 
Pastore, before you became Governor, how 
great an agricultural State Rhode Island 
really is? 

Governor Pastors. Not exactly. Dr. Bressler. 
I knew, of course, that there were many fine 
farms in Rhode Island and that our agricul¬ 
tural products were as good as any in the 
country. In fact, I have been told many 
times that they are better, and that a Rhode 
Island fresh egg is a premium anywhere. 
But I hadn’t quite appreciated the signifi¬ 
cance of our agriculture to the State. 

Mr. Brsssler. What do you mean by “sig¬ 
nificance,” Mr. Governor? 

Governor Pastors. Just this: There are 
3,800 farms in our little State whose com¬ 
bined capitalization is about three hundred 
millions and with this capitalization the 
products that are produced annually are 
valued at about sixteen millions. This 
means cash, the most definite measure of 
success in farming or in any other business 
for that matter. 

Mr. Bressler. That would be good produc¬ 
tion In any field, wouldn’t it. Mr. Governor? 

Governor Pastore. Il would, indeed. Many 
a manufacturing concern doesn’t even ap¬ 
proach that mark. 

Mr. Bressler. Well, Mr. Wilken. I see a 
twinkle in your eye. That record is almost 
as good as Iowa’s, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wilken. Yes, it is. But an Iowan 
doesn’t like to admit that there are any 
farms in the United States that produce us 
well as those in the State where the tall corn 
grows. I .suppose you are aware. Doctor, that 
farm-for-farm Rhode Island ranks at the top 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Bressler. Oh, yes, I have had to de¬ 
fend Rhode Island agriculture too many 
times wdth you lellows from the Central West 
not to look up some statistics. Cow-for-row, 
hcn-for-heii, and fnrm-for-f.'irm. we are bet¬ 
ter than most States, and I nm including 
both Iowa and Ohio in thl.s coinparisun, Mr. 
Rummell. 

Mr, Rummell, That’s a good point, Dr. 
Bressler. I have never thought that mere 
hignrsb was the best measure of greatness. 
What the individual unit accomplishes 
whether it be a cow, a hen, or an acre, Is 
most important. The total production of 
any State Is merely the sum of all its units. 
Poor little Rhode Island can’t help that It Is 
not as big as Texas. 

Mr. Wti.ken. “Poor little Rhode Island.” 
By the way. Doctor, why don’t you make that 
your State song? 

Mr. Bressler. State song! Wc love the 
melody, Carl, but wc object to the title. 
There Is -lothlng poor about us. Do you men 
realize that the cash Income per farm In 
Rhode Island is 75 percent more than the 
average for New England, that the average 
value of Implements and machinery per acre 
is three times the country’s average and the 
value of our farm land is almost four times 
that of the country. 

Governor Pastore. Mr. Rummell was tell¬ 
ing me during dinner that we also have one 
of the best produce market set-ups in the 
North oast. 

Mr. Wilken. The Governor needn’t confine 
himself to the Northeast. The Providence 
wholesale market stacks at the top in the 
country. 


Mr. Bressler. We like to hear that, don’t 
we, Mr. Governor? Especially when It is 
true. 

Governor Pastors. You wouldn’t say. Doc¬ 
tor, that we don’t always tell the truth about 
our State, would you? 

Mr. Bressler. Oh no. never; but we try to 
make the most of w^hat we have, although 
seriously. Mr. Governor, it is impossible to 
overemphasize the Importance of the work of 
the farmers—the lood and fiber producers of 
our country. Agriculture is one of America’s 
basic industries. 

Mr. Wilken. That’s right. Doctor. I like to 
put it this way. Agriculture is the key to 
our prosperity. Factory pay rolls always ap¬ 
proximate farm income whether stable or 
fluctuating, up or down. 

Mr. Bressler. In other words, Mr. Wilken. 
what you arc saying is that your total pay 
rolls for Industry In America are always close 
to the total farm Income and that they go 
up and down together. 

Mr. Wilken. Yes; except there Is a time 
lag of about 6 month.?. Agriculture nor¬ 
mally goes down first and starts up first. 
When this happens, as sure as there Is an 
economic law of supply and demand, indus¬ 
try will follow in 6 months or thereabouts. 
Let’s look at 2 years which will illustrate 
this relationship. In 1928 and in 1932 our 
farms produced substantially the same quan¬ 
tities of grains and livestock but the price 
received in 1932 was less than half what it 
was in 1928. The national Income dropped 
to less than half, maintaining an approximate 
7 to 1 ratio. Factory pay rolls took an equiva¬ 
lent drop. Automobile production fell from 
4,000,000 to 1,186,000. The value of con¬ 
struction dropped even more sharply. The 
net result was approximately $42,000,000,000 
of loss in 1932 as compared to 1928. Farm 
Income reached its low in 1932 and started 
moving up in 1933. But most of the other 
elements in our economy, following the nat¬ 
ural lug behind agriculture, reached their low 
In 1933 and did not start up until the turn¬ 
over of increased larm dollars began to take 
effect. In 1937 farm income approximated 
$10,000,000,000. Then, with a larger produc¬ 
tion on the farms, prices weakened, the farm 
income in 1939 dropped over a billion dollars, 
faclurv )3ay rolls dropped over a billion, and 
the Nation fell off over .^even billion. In 
1939 everything .started up toward the pre.^- 
ent level, but, if we don’t try to stabilide our 
farm income and in turn our national income 
at a nigh level our country will be in a df*- 
plorable state in a few years. 

Mr. Bressler. And that means a high price 
for farm product.^ and a high wage for labor. 
Would you say that agricultural and labor 
income are Siamese twins, what affects one 
affects the other? II one gets sick the other 
follow.s. 

Mr, Wilken. Precisely, except that agricul¬ 
ture always seems to be the one to catrh it 
first. You can’t prevent a luture depre.sslon 
unless agricultural produriion and pnre.s are 
maintained. 

Mr. Bressler. The agricultural dollar then 
is a very Important lari or in our national 
Income? 

Mr. Wii.ken. It Is the most important con¬ 
sideration in our whole national economy, for 
It determines over the years what the Na¬ 
tion’s inrnme will be. the number of Jobs and 
the wages that can be paid. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether our national income 
is high or low. The farmers’ dollar multi¬ 
plied by seven approximates $7 for the Na¬ 
tion. ’The ratio of 1 to 7 held for the 
good years in the 1920’s. the bad years In 
the thirties, and the boom years of the war. 
If our country w’lshes to meet its obligations 
for operating exq^enses, interest payments 
and amortization of its debt, there must be 
an annual income of at least one hundred 
and forty billions. 
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Mr. Bressler. And you say that to get that 
much money the Xarmers of our country must 
receive in the aggregate twenty billions? 

Mr. WiLKEN. Exactly: you’ve got the point. 
We are too heavily in debt ever again to be 
a low-Income nation. 

Mr. Bressler. Mr. Governor, you seem to 
have a question. 

Governor Pastors. Well, hardly a question 
as yet. You know. Doctor, 1 am beginning to 
understand what you were driving at in your 
annual report when you said, “Fat farms 
make fat factories, fat factories make fat 
banks, fat banks make fat citizens, and fat 
citizens make fat farms." I think you also 
said that, “a nation wishing to be strong 
must look to the welfare of those who work 
with the raw materials of nature; the farms, 
fisheries, forests, and mines." What bothers 
me is how to bring about the things that 
Mr. Wilken suggests must be done. How can 
we bridge the gap between theory and ac¬ 
tion? What is the machinery for doing all 
this? How can the farmers be guaranteed 
the Income you say they must have? 

Mr. Bressler. What about this, Carl? 

Mr. Wilken. The gap Is already partly 
bridged. Mr. Governor. Let’s start with the 
easy items first: mineral and oil resources. 
Of course the prices should be stabilized and 
In fact they have been for a great many years. 
Six big oil companies control the price of 
crude petroleum at around 05 cents to a 
dollar a barrel. The Guffey Coal Act and the 
Wagner labor law, between them, have fur¬ 
ther stabilized this industry even at con¬ 
siderably higher base prices. 

Fisheries and forestry, in the main, are in 
the hands of commercial Interests and be¬ 
come more a question of wages than prices. 
Unlike farming, most of the employees in 
these two industries are working for someone 
else. Price of the product affects them less 
directly. The price the farmer receives is 
both his salary and his profit. 

Mr. Bressler. Why do you assert. Carl, 
that agriculture is the most Important factor 
In our national economy? Couldn’t our 
national income be maintained just as well 
by supporting factory pay rolls? 

Mr. Wilken. It could, but why start with 
some point along the line when the logical 
place to start is with the source of wealth, 
our raw materials? 

First. Agriculture is a basic raw material 
Industry. 

Second. It supplies 66 percent of the raw 
materials utilized in the United States. 

Third. Its products, except fiber, are used 
quickly and therefore become bu 3 rlng power 
faster than mineral or forest products. 

Fourth. There are twice as many business 
units in agriculture. Roughly, there are 
6,000.000 business units in our whole coun¬ 
try. of which 6.000.000 are in agriculture. 

Fifth. Two-thirds of the capital Invested 
in productive enterprise is in agriculture. 
Do you want any more reasons? I can con¬ 
sume the rest of our time, you know. 

Mr. Bressler. No; 1 guess that's enough 
for our radio audience. We may continue 
this in your discussion off the air later. 
Your point is that agriculture is not the tail 
in our national economy but rather the dog 
hizmsclf priming the pump of national pros¬ 
perity. 

Mr. Wilken. Yes, it is, if you wish to put it 
that way. 

Mr. Bressler. You have answered only one 
of the Governor's questions. What about 
the machinery to make your program effec¬ 
tive? 

Mr. Wilken. Well, here It is: 

First, Congress should pass a foundation 
parity law including only the basic non- 
perishable or the unprocessed crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, oats, barley, rye, rice, flax, hay, 
potatoes, peanuts, soybeans and the like. 
You understand of course that the dairy cow 
and the hen are as much processors of food 
as the pickle factory or the bakery. 


Mr. Bressler. Yes; but it Is the first time X 
have ever heard a cow compared to a pickle 
factory. 

Mr. Wilken. For my purpose they are the 
same. 

Second. That we protect agriculture by im¬ 
port duties on both raw materials and fin¬ 
ished goods at our parity levels. 

Third. That we sell our surplus raw mate¬ 
rials and finished goods at the world price 
level and absorb the loss from revenues 
obtained from tariff collections on imports. 

Fourth. That we provide a 100-percent dol¬ 
lar and regulate the value of it at 100 for all 
groups. 

Fifth. That we use the Bretton Woods 
agreements as a yardstick for world pros¬ 
perity and stabilize gold and silver in line 
with American parity price level. Silver is 
the monetary medium of exploited nations. 
To leave it out simply means continued 
exploitation and dollar devaluation. 

There it is. Doctor. If we use the Ameri¬ 
can price level for a yardstick, we will be 
worth $600,000,000,000 and can have one hun¬ 
dred and fifty billion income annually with 
full employment and prosperity. If we use 
the world level, we will be worth only three 
hundred billion with seventy-five billion 
Income, resulting in unemployment and 
chaos. 

Mr. Bressler. Well, Carl, that certainly 
sounds Impressive, and it looks as though we 
might be heading to make, this grand old 
country of ours a land of "milk and money.*’ 
And bringing milk into our discussion. en¬ 
ables us to get away from agricultural prices 
and onto dairying, the second most discussed 
problem in the field of agriculture. Our 
guest speaker from Ohio. Mr. L. L. Rummell, 
was formerly editorial writer of the Ohio 
Parmer. Mr. Rummell, what about the dairy 
industry; is there anything in the air other 
than just more and more milk? 

Mr. Rummell. Yhat’s a big order, Dr. 
Bressler, because our dairy industry is such 
a far-flung enterprise in our whole agricul¬ 
tural picture. 

Mr. Bressler. In Rhode Island, Mr. Rum¬ 
mell, dairying is our leading agricultural 
business and we take pride in the produc¬ 
tion records and quality of milk that our 
fine herds produce. But what are the dairy 
folks doing in a national way. 

Mr. Rummell. During the years when 1 was 
on the staff of the Ohio Farmer and director 
of the Ohio Holstein I got very close to the 
situation. You probably know of the work 
which is being done by the American Dairy 
Association—even though Rhode Island 
dairy producers are not affiliated with the 
association in their broad, constructive pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr. Bressler. Yes; I am familiar with their 
efforts, and 1 think a good many of our pro¬ 
gressive dairymen in Rhode Island are. too. 

Mr. Rummell. The American Dairy Asso¬ 
ciation supports a research program which 
is designed to help the consumer—^which 
means every one of tis. We all know that 
milk is as nearly a perfect food as possible 
but, unfortunately, not all of us use as much 
milk as the nutritionists tell us we should. 

Mr. Bressler. I know one family that uses 
all the nutritionists tell us to use and then 
some. About a year ago 1 started protesting 
the monthly milk bills- 

Mr. Rummell. You didn’t get far with that. 

Mr. Bresslo. No, I didn’t. My wife start¬ 
ed giving me the line about a quart of milk 
having as much food value as a pound of 
beefsteak, and so forth. But we must get 
back to the American Dairy Association. 
How is the association supported? Where 
does the money come from for all this fine 
research work? 

Mr. Rummell. A fund for the work is de¬ 
rived from contributions made by the asso¬ 
ciation members. Every year, during the 
first 2 weeks in June, each member keeps a 
record of bis production and contributes to 


the fund 2 cents per hxmdredwelght of the 
amount of milk he delivers at the plant. 

Mr. Bressler. That sounds fair enough. 
It’s a cooperative venture then, and each pro¬ 
ducer gives according to the measure of his 
business. 

Mr. Rummell. That’s right, Dr. Bressler. 
This fund then is used to support research 
studies at various institutions of learning, 
such as your own Rhode Island Agricultural 
Bxperiment Station at ELingston. Dean 
Campbell tells me that the college dairy 
herd is one of the finest in this part of the 
country. 

Mr. Bressler. It certainly is, and the Rhode 
Island dairy industry have their experiment 
station to thank for many Improvements In 
milk production procedures, and for making 
our Rhode Island dairy herds among the best 
In the country. Did you know that only New 
Jersey has a higher cash income per dairy 
cow than Rhode Island? 

Mr. Rumbiell. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Bressler. Well, I just threw that in to 
keep the record straight and to please Bill 
Allen, commissioner of agriculture from New 
Jersey who is here at the head table. New 
Jersey is also one of the small States and 
must do a lot of howling to keep its agricul¬ 
tural head above water. Go ahead, Mr. Rum¬ 
mell. with what you were saying. 

Mr. Rummell. I’m hoping that your for¬ 
ward-looking Rhode Island dairymen will 
support the research program of the Ameri¬ 
can Dairy Association, for you have the fa¬ 
cilities in Rhode Island to help us with our 
work. 

Mr. Bressler. To come to another of your 
Interests. Mr. Rummell. 1 read in the local 
paper several days ago a financial statement 
of the Kroger Grocery A Baking Co. It al¬ 
most blew my hat off. To be perfectly frank 
I had never heard of the Kroger Co. until I 
learned you were to be associated with it as 
agricultural counsel. Tell us something 
about the company. 

Mr. Rummell. I wouldn't want to recite 
a lot of figures here. That would make me 
sound like a talking annual report. But I 
can tell you that through Ohio, the Midwest, 
and the South we operate nearly 3,000 retail 
stores, and are in a position to know a good 
deal of what the consumer wants and needs— 
folks like you and me and all of us. 

Mr. Bressler. I should think so. Are you 
using your present position to study con¬ 
sumer desires, for instance? 

Mr. Rummell. Very much so. In Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, for example, we have been coop¬ 
erating with the Ohio Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station in a survey of packaged veg¬ 
etables. We have been putting up vegetables, 
keeping them at low temperatures and mar¬ 
keting them so that there is no waste. 

Mr. Bressler. No waste. Well, that sounds 
like one of the postwar dreams we’ve been 
hearing so much about these last few years. 

Mr. Rummell. It’s no longer a dream. Dr. 
Bressler. The housewife can go to a store, 
buy these packaged vegetables and when 
she gets home, put them right in her oven 
or In the boiling pan. She knows exactly 
What she is buying and how much she Is 
buying. They’re all prepared and in addi¬ 
tion to that she doesn’t have to fill her gar¬ 
bage container with wilted leaves or half- 
spoiled vegetables. 

Rhode Island will be seeing such packaged 
vegetables, I’m sure. That’s one of the fine 
things that results from cooperation and 
research in a free democracy like ours. New 
discoveries are quickly disseminated through¬ 
out the Nation. 

Mr. Bressler. Rhode Island already has 
these packages, Mr. Rummell. For 6 or 7 
years our Lungo Brothers have been pack¬ 
aging spinach, lettuce, cut cabbage, and a 
mix they call the salad bowl all ready for 
trench dressing or whatever you like on it. 
I Understand that you go farther. You have 
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experimented with about everything from 
onions to cauliflower. 

Mr. Rummei.l. Tliat’s right. 

Mr. Bressler. Which tarings me back again 
to the start of our discussion, when I re¬ 
ferred to our land of "milk and money.” 
After all, vegetables are also an important 
part of good diet, and we can’t be a strong 
Nation unless we eat the right things. 

We certainly appreciate your interest in 
our agricultural problems here in Rhode 
Island, Mr. Rumniell, and are most happy 
that you could take the time from your busy 
life to come East from Cincinnati to be 
with us. The pattern of life in Iowa and 
In Ohio is not too different from our own. 
As consumers, we’re all in the same market 
basket, so to speak. 


Restoration of Ford’s Theater 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Plan To Restore Ford’s Would 
Fill Last Panel in the Lincoln Tragedy,’* 
written by Nelson B. Bell, and published 
in the Wa.shington Post of February 24, 
194G. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
a.s follows: 

Plan To Restore Ford’s Would Fii.i, Last 

Panei, in the Lincoln Tragedy 
(By Nelson B. Bell) 

Thousands of pilgrims annually visit 
Mount Vernon and come away with a vivid 
impression of the surroundings and manner 
in which George Washington lived. 

Other thousands visit the old Ford’s Thea¬ 
ter on Tenth Street and carry away little 
moic than the bare knowledge of the geo¬ 
graphical location of the spot on which Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln was assassiiialed the night of 
April 14, 18C5. 

This is a memorial discrepancy which Sen¬ 
ator Milton R. Young, of North Dakota, pa¬ 
triotically and wisely seeks to remedy. 

On February G Senator Young introduced 
a Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) directing 
the Interior Secretary to estimate the cost 
of reconstructing Ford’s Theater. 

In offering his resolution, the Senator ob¬ 
served that "a visit to Washington is to many 
an American family an experience of a life¬ 
time. long planned for and undertaken with 
a singleness of purpose and a sincerity of 
interest. To visit the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Capitol of the United States, and the White 
House are great experiences in the lives of 
many of our people." 

A BARREN SHRINE 

"To those who love Lincoln, a visit to 
Ford’s Theater is an additional experience 
long anticipated. But In visiting Ford’s The¬ 
ater they feel a distinct disappointment. 
Tliey do not see the theater at all. 

"Although nearly 81 years have elapsed 
since that tragic event. It Is not too late to 
bring back to the American people a vision 
of exactly what occurred. The home In 
which he died, located at 616 Tenth Street. 
Is a Lincoln shrine and Is Intact. It Is very 
unfortunate that the theater across the street 
is not also Intact. 

"The restoration of the stage, the boxes, 
and the scenery In Ford’s Theater is a duty 


which should be carried by us all. It is not a 
question of the cost. Each visitor Is now 
charged by the Department of the Interior 
an admission lee. These moneys could bo 
applied to the cost of restoration.” 

detailed RESTORATION 

"I look to the earliest po.ssible restoration 
of Ford’s Theater. Not just the stage, boxes, 
and scenery, but the chair in which the 
immortal Lincoln lust sat and the flag that 
draped his box.” 

Senator Young is wholly Justiiied both in 
deploring ohe present state of Ford’s Theater 
and in his confidence that its restoration lies 
easily within the realm of possibility. 

When apprised that the Senator contem¬ 
plated bringing the issue to fecus on Lin¬ 
coln’s birthday, or as near that date as fili¬ 
busters and whatnot would permit, we paid 
a visit to Ford's and found no semblance of 
a theater. 

The low-ceilinged room to which the public 
Is admitted upon payment of the 10-cent fee 
is thickly studded with supporting pillars and 
glass showcases which afford meager material 
for reconstructing the scene on the fatal 
night of April 14, when Lincoln attended 
Laura Keane’s perlormaiice of Our American 
Cousin, the last play ever presented on the 
stage at Ford's. 

Thin black lines trace the bases of the 
columns supporting the Presidential box. the 
stage-line and the footprints of John Wilkes 
Booth as he made his escape into the oppo¬ 
site wings. That is all. 

Except to the liveliest imagination, the 
structure is far less suggestive of the play¬ 
house than of Government offices, w’arehous- 
Ing and the other utilitarian uses to which 
it has been put. 

While all source material is. of course, 
available to the Government, there has been 
extensive research looking to the exact re¬ 
production of Ford’s Theater ns it was that 
night in 1865. These data, embracing di¬ 
mensions. decoration, equipment, furnish¬ 
ings, and stage settings, are, or should be, 
extant. 

TWO MOVIE STUDIES 

They were gathered first for the Rockett 
Brothers’ production for First National of the 
motion picture "Abraham Lincoln," released 
as a silent film January 27. 1924. and again 
by United Artists for another Lincoln bio¬ 
graphical picture released under the same 
title on August 31, 1930. 

The Ford’s Theater sequences in the A1 
and Ray Rockett "Abraham Lincoln" were so 
painstakingly realistic that they were au¬ 
thenticated and applauded by members of the 
Lincoln audience still living in 1924, and by 
the late distinguished character actor, Wil¬ 
liam Ferguson, who w'as a member of the 
cast 01 Our American Cousin. 

Neither is Senator Young too optimistic 
wlLli regard to other features of the proposed 
restoration. 

The chair in which Lincoln sat when Booth 
shot him from behind Is still in existence 
and, I am given to believe. In a fair state of 
preservation. 

The same is true of the American flag that 
draped the presidential box. My understand¬ 
ing Is that it Is In official custody, with the 
rent caused when Booth caught his foot 
Billl unmended. 

It is also presumable that in the Oldroyd 
collection, housed In the shrine at 516 Tenth 
Street, opposite Ford's, are other relics of 
the martyred President’s last hours that 
would be appropriate to the rehabilitation 
of the theater. 

With the theater restored, the two build¬ 
ings might well be Jointly conducted by the 
Interior Department, or under whatever aus¬ 
pices, as the complete picture of the passing 
of one of the world’s immortals. 

A NAME REDEEMED 

In such circumstances the specious sugges¬ 
tion always is heard that the theatrical pro¬ 


fession might tacitly resent so vivid reminder 
that it was an actor who killed Lincoln. 

The black stigma that attaches to the name 
of John Wilkes Booth should be completely 
erased from tlie minds of the profession by 
the rich contributions made to the stage by 
his older brothers, Junius Brutus and Edwin 
Thomas Booth, and their abhorrence of the 
act of their kinsman. 

Senator Young’s proposal deserves uni¬ 
versal and unflagging support. 


Harvest of Stars Radio Program Cele¬ 
brating Texas Independence 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

OF TEXA.S 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Sp?aker, 
International Harvester Co.’s Harvest 
of Stars program is heard Sunday at 

2 p. m. eastern standard time, over the 
entire NBC network, and brings together 
each week one of radio's greatest as.sem- 
blages of stars. Raymond Massey, star 
of screen, stage, and radio, is the nar¬ 
rator of the program and is featured in 
the dramatic sketches; Howard Barlow 
conducts the 70-pieee Harvest of S:;ars 
symphonic orche.stra and Lyn Murray 
directs the 30-voice chorus. 

Harvest of Stars is produced by Russ 
Johnston, vice president in charge of 
programs for McCann Erickson, Inc., 
who represent the International Har- 
vcst(*r Co. The premiere of the program 
was October 7, 1945. 

The Harvest of Stars program March 

3 is devoted to Texas, “the State so big 
it has to have a program all to rtself.** 
The program will honor the one hundred 
and tenth anniversary of the most fa¬ 
mous event in Texas’ struggle for inde¬ 
pendence—the fall of the Alamo. The 
program also commemorates the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of Texas’ statehood. 

Jan Peerce, Metropolitan opera tenor, 
will be the guest soloist for the Texas 
celebration and all of the program and 
the music will honor the State of Texas. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
Include the program as follows: 

Mr. Massey. Tbl.s i.s Raymond Massey. 
Welcome to another International Harvo.ster 
program—Harvest of Stars. Our guest to¬ 
day is the brilliant young tenor of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera. Jan Peerce—and we’re going 
to pay our respect to Texas, the State so big 
It has to have a program all to itself. This 
week is the hundred and tenth anniversary 
of the most famous event in Texas’ struggle 
for independence—the fall of the Alamo, 
the shrine of Texas liberty. We’re going to 
do a play about that later • • • but 

now. let’s start the program with Howard 
Barlow conducting the International Har¬ 
vester orchestra and chorus In three songs 
that are part of Texas and the southwest: 
Chisholm Trail, Carry Me Back to the Lone 
Prairie, and La Cucaracha. 

(Barlow, orchestra and chorus: Western 
medley.) 

Mr. Massey. Let’s listen to some Texas 
brags. 

Voice No. 1: Texas occupies all of the 
continent of North America except a emaU 
part set aside for three places called the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
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Voice No. 2: Why—if you fold Texas north, 
you're up Into Canada; fold it east, and you’re 
out in the Atlantic: fold it west, and you’re 
into the Pacific. But it’s healthier to leave 
Texas alone. 

Voice No. 3: If everybody in the United 
States moved to Texas, they’d still have 
plenty of elbow room; and they’d probably 
live a lot lonper. 

Mr. Masset. Yes. Texas Is the place. And 
now here is International Harvester’s guest 
star. Jan Pcerce, to sing a Mexican song all 
Texans love—the beautiful La Paloma. 

(Peerce and orchestra: La Paloma.) 

Mr. Massey. Thank you, Mr. Peerce. You 
know, the Mexican tradition is so strong In 
Texas, and so famous, that travelers are 
usually surprised to find that down in the 
southeastern part of the State there's a 
very strong German Influence, too. It goes 
back to the days of the eighteen-forties, 
when many Germans were fleeing from mid¬ 
dle Europe to escape political persecution, 
and Just naturally headed for Texas in their 
search for freedom. They brought their 
music with them, and it became a true part 
of Texas culture. Here is Howard Barlow 
to conduct a Texas favorite, the lovely Strauss 
waltz, Southern Roses. 

(Barlow and orchestra: Southern Roses, by 
Btrauss.) 

Mr. Hancock. Howard Barlow has Just 
conducted the International Harvester Or¬ 
chestra In Southern Roses, by Strauss. And 
now, here is Raymond Massey to play Col. 
William B. Travis in a story about the fall 
of the Alamo, the fortress at San Antonio— 
the story of the 12-dQy siege that ended with 
everv Texan dead at his post. 

(Music: Builds to a crescendo, and out of 

n.) 

Voice No. 1: Thermopylae had its messen¬ 
ger of defeat; the Alamo had none. 

(Music: Builds again. Then, out of it.) 

Voice No. 2: Remember the Alamo! 

(Mlusic: Builds again. Then, out of It.) 

Mr. Massey. Commandnney of the Alamo, 
San Antonio de Bexar, February 24, 1836. 
To the people of Texas and all Americans in 
the world: Fellow citizens and compatriots, 
I am tesieged by a thousand or more of the 
Mexicans under Santa Anna—I have sus¬ 
tained a continued bombardment and can¬ 
nonade for 24 hours and have not lost a 
man. The enemy has demanded a surrender 
at discretion, otherwise the garrison are to 
hr put to the sword if the fort is taken; I 
have answered the demand with a cannon 
shot, and our flag still waves proudly from 
the walls—I shall never surrender or retreat. 
Then. I call on you in the name of liberty, of 
patriotism, and everything dear to the Amer¬ 
ican character, to come to our aid with all 
dispatch. The enemy Is receiving reinforce¬ 
ments dally and will no doubt increase to 
three or four thousand in 4 or 5 days. If this 
call is neglected, I am determined to sustain 
myself as long as possible and die like a 
soldier who never forgets what Is due to his 
own honor and that of his country. Victory 
or death. William Barret Travis, lieutenant 
colonel, commandant. 

(Music; Builds swiftly with cannonading 
behind It.) 

Voice (over it, softly): Inside the walls, a 
hundred and eighty-seven men, with a little 
food and a few guns, led by the four: William 
Travis, called Buck; Jlra Bonham: Jim Bowie; 
Davy Crockett (pause), March 3d, the tenth 
day. 

(Music and cannonading hit a climax, then 
fade swiftly to nothing. Out of the silence, 
softly, lonesomely, a guitar, and a young 
voice singing.) 

Smlthers (singing); 

**Go tell Aunt Rhody, 

Qo tell Aunt Rhody, 

Go tell Aunt Rhody, 

That her old gray goose Is dead. 

The one that she was savin'. 

The one that-’* 


Travis; Brnithersl 

Smlthers: —"the was”—Uh? Oh! Morn- 
In’, Colonel Travis! 

Travis: What are you doing here? Why 
aren’t you up on the walls’? 

Smlthers: I been relieved; I been up there 
all night. 

Travis: Then why aren’t you sleeping? 

Smlthers; Well, I sort of lost the habit. 
Colonel Travis. Besides, the Mexicans been 
so quiet this mornln’. I don’t figure I could 
go to sleep, ’thout a couple of cannon goln* 
off around my head. 

Travis: Is Colonel Bowie awake In there? 

Smlthers: Yes. sir. And coughin’ purty 
terrible. He’s got the consumption bad. 

Travis: Better try to get some sleep, 
Smlthers. 

Smlthers (quick fade): Yes, sir. I’ll try. 
But It’s so quiet! 

(Coughing fades In.) 

Travis; How is it. Jim? 

Bowie; Eh? (Coughing stops.) I’m all 
right, Buck. How Is it out there? 

Travis: Quiet. (Coughing again. It stops.) 

Bowie: Aaahhh! What a way to be! I 
wish something woull happen. Jim Bowie 
never figured to die In bed. 

Travis: Anything I can get you? 

Eowle; No. Any of the messengers come 
back? 

'^ravis: No. I keep waiting for Bonham. 

Bowie: He won t come back. Fannin’ll 
talk him Into staying there at Goliad. 

Travis: But we’ve got to have Fannin! If 
he brings his men up, we can hold off Santa 
Anna until he dies of old age! It’s our one 
chance! 

Bowie: Well, don’t count on Fannin. He’s 
a careful man. (He starwS coughing again.) 
Aaahhh! (Firing, off.) V/hat’s that? 

Travjs: It’s outside the walls! 

Campbell (fading In); Colonel Travis! 
Where is he’/ Colonel Travis! 

Travis: What? Here! 

Campbell: There’s a rider coming over the 
hill. Headed for the east gate. 

Travis: Is It Bonham? 

Campbell: I don't know. He’s on a white 
horse. And the Mexicans are pourin’ on 
everythli'g they got! 

Travis: 3et on the gate! Smlthers! 

Smithers voff): Yeah? (Firing is heavier.) 

Travis: Get on the east gate! Get ready 
to throw it open! Sec you later, Jim! 

Bowie (fading): Bring him back here! 

Travis (yelling orders) • Up on the east 
wall, men! Crockett! Where’s Crockett? 

Crockett (off. yelling): I’m ahead of you. 
Buck! Up there, men! Pour It on! Pour 
It on! 

Travis: Dickerson! Open up with your 
guns! (Men are yelling.) 

Voice: Fire! (A cannon booms. An¬ 
other.) 

Crockett: It’s Bonham! Jim Bonham! 

Travis: Smlthers! You on the gate? 

Smlthers: Ready! 

Travis: Throw it! 

Crockett: Pick ’em off, men! Don’t Just 
shoot! Save your lead and pick ’em off! 
(Horse fades In at gallop.) 

Smlthers; He’s In! 

Travis: Shut the gate! (Horse comes to 
stop.) Jim, you all right? 

Bonham: Sure I’m all right. Hello, Buck. 

Crockett: Got him! There’s another for 
Betsey! (Firing slackens.) Save your lead, 
men! ’They know they’re licked! 

Travis: Come on Inside. What’s the news 
from Fannin? 

Bonham: Bad. (Takes a deep breath.) 
Let me get my breath. How’s Bowie? 
(Firing fades out In a scatter.) 

Travis; Youllsee. He’s In here. (Cough¬ 
ing fades in.) 

Bonham; Is that him? 

Travis: Yeah. 

Bonham: Aahh—^that's bad. (Coughing 
stops, on.) 

Bowie: Bonham, is that you? 


Bonham: Hello. Jim! Well! You’re look¬ 
ing fine! 

Bowie; Save that for the girls. What 
about Fannin? 

Bonham: He won’t come. 

Travis: Won’t come! Why not? 

Bonham: He doesn’t think It’s any use. 
Buck. And he figures he’s going to be at¬ 
tacked any day, and he'd better sit tight at 
Goliad. 

Travis: Of all the lily-livered—II 

Bonham: Now wait a minute. Buck. He 
sees it his way. And besides, If you want to 
know, he hasn't got much of an army. 
(Bowie starts laughing and coughing.) 

Bowie (coming out of it): Well, Buck, 
there goes your chance. 

Travis: Yeah, there goes my chance. 

(Music: Transition.) 

(Crowd murmurs: “What’s up? Where's 
Travis? Whnfre we all doing down here? 
What’s Travis want us for?") 

Bonham: ’Tention!! 

Smlthers: There he Is. There’s Travis. 
(Crowd subsides.) 

Travis: Easy, men; everybody here? 

Voice: Where's Jim Bowie? 

Bowie: Here I am, flat on my back, bed and 
all! (Laughter.) 

Voice: You alone. Jim? (Laughter.) 

Travlf.: All right, men. (Silence.) The 
time’s come for us to do a little talking. The 
Mexicans are holding their fire; I think we 
can talk now. 

Voice: Wouldn’t matter if they kept right 
on shooting! They haven’t hit a one of us 
yet! (Laughter.) 

Travis: That’s right; 10 days now. and 
they haven’t hit a one of us. And we’ve hit 
quite a few. But I don’t know how much 
longer we can go on that way. The enemy 
hasn't tried to storm the walls yet, he might 
try any day; and when he tries, he might get 
over, and if he gets over—we’ll die fighting, 
but we’ll die. You see—It’s time we gave up 
the idea that help’s going to come; it’s time 
we understood that we stand here alone. And 
that’s what I came to ask you: How much 
longer you think you want to stand. I’ll 
make it short. You’ve seen the red flag that 
flies over the church in town; you know what 
it means: No quarter; death to the rebels. 
And that’s what we are: Rebels. Free men, 
fighting for freedom. We know what it 
nipans, we’ve been doing It all our lives, our 
fathers did It before us. Fighting for free¬ 
dom’s a lifetime Job; you can never let go; 
you stop for a minute, and you lose it all. 
Well, I’m not asking you to stop. But you’re 
all free men, and I’ve got to give you a choice. 
There are ways of getting out of here, not for 
many, but for a few. one at a time, to make a 
run for It In the dark. Those of you who have 
wives and children—I have no right to ask 
you to stay here and die. You can get away 
and fight for freedom tomorrow. That’s what 
I c«»me to tell you. 

Voice: You’ve got two kids of your own, 
Travis. 

Travis: My Job's here. Well? 

Voice (quietly): Who’ll cross the line and 
stand with Travis? (Pause ) 

Voice (quietly): Here I come. 

Voice (quietly): Here I come. 

Voice (anxious): Hey, Jimmy! Walt for 
me! 

Voices (In an uproar): Yea. Travis! Here 
we come! Liberty and freedom! God and 
Texas! Here we come! (A tremendous 
cheer.) 

(Music; Blasts out full, and into it the 
sound of firing and cannonading. It holds 
solidly, and then, over the nnuslc and noise.) 

Ttavls; Ood and Texas! Victory or death! 

(Music: Continues up full, then quickly 
subsides into a minor strain.) 

Voice (softly, Into the music): 'Ther¬ 
mopylae had its messenger of defeat; the 
Alamo had none. 

(Music: Out.) 
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Mr. Hanccx;k. Now, here Is Internatlonul 
Harvester’s guest b*tar, Jan Peerce, In another 
bow to Texas, with a favorite song of the 
southern border, El Rancho Grande. 

(Peerse and chorus: El Rancho Grande.) 

Mr. Massey. This is Raymond Massey 
again. Let’s get buck to Texas—it’s hard to 
keep away from it. The State that calls for 
superlatives. First in petroleum, first in beef 
cattle, first in cotton, first in spinach, first 
in roses, longest, tallest, widest, deepest, the 
State with one ranch bigger than Delaware, 
with more goats than Missouri has people, 
with more sheep than the ijopulatlon of 
Pennsylvania, the only State that came into 
the Union by treaty as a sovereign nation; 
the only one that has the right to divide 
it.self into five States if it wants to—but 
what Texan would want to. Here is Howard 
Barlow to pay tribute again, as he conducts 
the International Harvester orche.stra and 
chorus in The Texas Blue Bonnet Song and 
Tin Pan Alley’s contribution, Deep in the 
Heart of Texas. 

(Barlow, orchestra, and chorus: Closing 
medley.) 


Return to Liberty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 1 {leqislativc day of 
Friday, January 18). 1940 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I a.sk unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address en¬ 
titled “Return to Liberty,’* which I de¬ 
livered in Kansas City, Mo., on February 
12 before the Missouri Republican Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Follow Republicans and my good friends, 
all over the United State.s today the Repuh- 
llcan Party is opening the campaign of 1046. 
I come from the political arena in Wash¬ 
ington, where confusion reigns supreme, 
the place to which as yet no peace has 
come: and so far as the Government is con¬ 
cerned we have not even recognized the 
cea.sation of hostilities. The Democratic 
Party Is hopelessly divided between those 
who follow the PAC program on every issue, 
and tho.se who insist upon constitutional 
government but don’t care very much 
whether progress is made within that system 
or not. At first it was doubtful which way 
Mr. Truman would turn, but he has chosen 
to follow the PAC course on nearly every 
measure. He has chosen the course of un¬ 
limited public spending and increased power 
to Federal bureaucracies. Fortunately, half 
the Democrats and most of the Republicans 
in Congress disagree with that course. But 
the result is a national deadlock at a time 
when we should be moving on sound lines 
toward Increased prosperity. Only by the 
return of the Republican Party to power can 
we achieve a unified and constructive pro¬ 
gram of progress within American principles 
of freedom and sound government. Today 
begins the campaign to make that program 
possible, to elect a Republican Congress in 
1946, and a Republican President in 1948. 

The foundations of any Republican pro¬ 
gram must be liberty and Justice. In 1837 
Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we today 
here celebrate, said that our forefathers’ task 
in America was “to uprear upon Its hills and 
its valleys a political edifice of liberty and 
equal rights.” And at Gettysburg he spoke 


those Immortal words, “Fourscore and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.’’ Liberty and equality; 
liberty and Justice; liberty under law equally 
administered; those arc the bases of the 
American Republic. 

They must be the basis of any Republican 
program. Whatever progrctsive purposes we 
may announce, whatever the measures to 
curry them out, they must be do:urnecl in ac¬ 
cord with these principles, and I speak to¬ 
night particularly ol liberty. We must 
maintain the liberty of the individual guar¬ 
anteed by the Bill of Rights so that his dally 
life IS not regul.atecl by .some Government bu¬ 
reaucracy. We must maintain his liberty to 
say what he pleases and to worship as he 
pletuscs. We must mainlain the liberty ot 
States and localities to rule them.selvfcs with¬ 
out orders from Washii gton, lor only thus 
can we prevent the vast concentration ot 
power in Wa.shlngton which would bring 
real national freedom to an end. We must 
draft our measures without del'jgating unre¬ 
strained authority to Federal bureaucrats so 
that the liberty which men have may be pro¬ 
tected in the courts. 

This Government was established in 1776 
to secure the ble.SBings of liberty lor its peo¬ 
ple. We have fought two world wars, not 
to dominate the world or save other peoples, 
but to be certain that Nation remains tree 
from any foreign domination or threat cl 
foreign domination. At home, liberty is the 
basis of the success which wo have achieved. 
Our standard of living was brought about by 
the initiative, the genius, the darinc. and the 
in.spired h*ard work of our people. These 
qualities could only have come into existence 
through liberty of thought and liberty ot 
action. 

Today that liberty is threatened by the 
.steady spread of totalitarian Ideas. We have 
defeated three great totalitarian states which 
set out to conquer the world without regard 
for liberty or justice. But we have half ac¬ 
cepted many of the theories of states which 
we have conquered. These theories are the 
style today, not only with our left-wing 
writers, but with many who do not see the re¬ 
sults to which they threaten to bring us. Too 
many who ought to know better seem to be¬ 
lieve that more government is the solution of 
every problem. If anything is wrong, some 
czar must be set up and be given power to 
correct it, to find a remedy If he can, In 
his arbitrary discretion. If any project is at¬ 
tractive, Washington must put up the money 
to carry it out. Thc.se idea.s not only destroy 
local sell-reliance, but they play directly into 
the hands of those who consciously plan a 
complete concentration of power in the 
state. The state mu.st manage everything, 
it is said, if we are to avoid dppre.S5ion and 
unemifioyment. It would be a tragic result 
if a war successful in securing liberty from 
foreign domination resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of liberty at home by foreign ideologies. 

The President has accused Congress and 
the Republicans of delaying his legislative 
program. They have delayed It because they 
have been opposed to its attacks on liberty. 
They have opposed It because the thinking 
of the Democratic administration is dom¬ 
inated today by the policies and thinking of 
the PAC, derived directly Irom Marx via 
Moscow. I know of no body of men more 
representative of the American people than 
Is Congress—Congress has opposed the Tru¬ 
man program because the American people 
have not yet come to this kind of thinking, 
because they still believe in liberty. 

Nearly every feature of the Truman pro¬ 
gram calls for more Federal power, which 
means less liberty for the people. Most fea¬ 
tures call for more Federal spending, which 
means more Federal power. It would be 
hard to point to a project for spending money 
which the President has not endorsed. More 


Federal buildings—Federal grants for every 
kind of local public works, Missouri Valley 
Authorities. Arkansas Valley Authorities, 
Central Valley Authorities, St. Lawrence 
Waterways, billions for Bretton Woods, bil¬ 
lions fur the Export-Import Bank, billions lor 
UNRRA, billions for the British, billions for 
compulsory health insurance, billions for 
compuKsory military training. Nowhere in 
all of these messages do we find any concern 
whatever about the burden of taxation or 
the burden of debt which must result from 
such a policy. The Budget i.s unbelanctd 
and it fails to include huge .sums in the 
nature of loans to foreign countries which 
will certainly increase lurther the public 
debt. Spending is power—if inflation or de¬ 
pression re.'^ult from this reckless policy it 
leriLF, to a demand for more power, more 
regulatloii, and le.s.s freedom. 

The key 1u the Truman program W'as the 
so-ealled full employment bill. In its orig¬ 
inal form It contained an absolute Govern¬ 
ment guarantee of a lull-time Job to every 
citizen and an endor.sement ol the Keynes- 
Wallace compensatory-spending theory. That 
is. the President was clirectec to e.stlmate 
the number of Jobs that might be wanted, 
the gros.s national income necessary to cre¬ 
ate lhe.se jobs ot some nv'erage wage to be 
fixed by him, and then .submit a piegram 
of economic measures wdth Federal spend¬ 
ing and investment equal to the dlflerence 
between this inflationary goal and the prob¬ 
able national income The theory of the 
bill was that in the last analysis pro.sperlty 
could always be produced by sufficient Gov¬ 
ernment spending The calculations re¬ 
quired might ra.si]y have called for the addi¬ 
tional expenditure by the Government of 
thirty or forty billion dollar.'? over thi normal 
budget. It was based on the theory that 
we could spend ourselves into prosperity. 

The Jobs-guaranty provision came direct¬ 
ly from the Soviet Constitution, article 118. 
where it Is said. “Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to work- - the right to receive guar¬ 
anteed work, with payment of their work in 
accordance with its quantity and quality 
The right to work is insured by the Socialist 
Organization of National Economy • * 

Only a Socialist state has ever succeeded in 
guaranteeing employment, and no Socialist 
slate has ever begun to equal the standard 
of living of the people of this country under 
a free system. 

Congre.ss amended and modified the Tru- 
man-PAC bill until the bill agreed on last 
week contains no mention of full employ¬ 
ment. no guaranty by the Government, no 
compensatory-spending program, no national 
budget. The bill even milder than the 
House bill which the President denounced 
as wholly unsatisfactory to his philosophy. 
It only directs the President to submit each 
year n general plan, covering all features of 
our economic system to bring about maxi¬ 
mum employment and general prosperity. 
Of course, we all agree that we should plan 
to aviiid the calamity ol another depression 
But that planning must be based on sound 
financial principles and the reduction of pub¬ 
lic debt, not on unlimited Government spcncl- 
iiig and the power which that spending gives. 

'Tlie President complains that the Con¬ 
gress has not enacted his recommendations 
regarding unemployment compensation, but 
the President’s reni program was, and is. to 
federalize unemployment compensation. 
Congress i.s opposed to that tremendous cen¬ 
tralization of power. As a step toward his 
goal, the President tried under PAC pressure 
to get Congress to enact a bill Increasing all 
unemployment compensation to $25 a week 
for 26 weeks, taking from the States their 
right to fix their own rates. He vetoed the 
act to reduce Federal expenses by returning 
the employment offices to the States. Every¬ 
one admits that these offices and the unem¬ 
ployment compensation bureaus should bo 
run by the same government. The President 
Is trying to federalize the whole outfit and. 
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In effect, give control of employment to left- 
wing labor. Congress dce^• not propose to 
abolish the United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice, but only to return to the States the local 
offices which President Roosevelt seized with¬ 
out authority the day after Pearl Harbor. 
The United States Employment Service would 
continue to exchange information and han¬ 
dle interstate requlrement.s The State of¬ 
fices. coordinated by the USES, can give Just 
as much and better service to veterans and 
other applicants for Jobs. Congress insists 
on State control because local and State 
management means more freedom for our 
citizens. 

The President favors the continued control 
of prices and rents “for many months to 
come” and objects to the fact that we only 
continued the Second War Powers Act until 
July 1. 1946. Congress and most of the Re¬ 
publicans disagree. We believe in eliminat¬ 
ing Federal control over prices and priorities 
at the earliest possible moment as a neces¬ 
sary step to reconversion and to that in¬ 
creased production which alone can bring an 
ultimate reduction in prices. I believe It 
will be necessary to continue controls over 
rents and a limited number of scarce articles 
beyond July 1. 1946, but I also believe that 
the commodities to be controlled should be 
expressly named and a more definite and 
fairer rule prescribed for fixing prices and 
rents. But today the Bowles propaganda 
machine is working overtime to continue 
controls indefinitely, over all business trans¬ 
actions. It is choking production. It is im¬ 
posing injustice on large and small business 
alike but small business suffers far more 
because it has less reserves The policy of 
price control In time of peace crushes the 
initiative and freedom essential for progres.s. 

The whole policy of Inflation control is 
hypocritical today, because while the Presi¬ 
dent denounces inflation he is promoting the 
greatest peacetime inflation this country has 
ever seen, first, by lavish spending of Gov¬ 
ernment money, and, second, by urging a 
general Increase In all wages and salaries. 
The Increase may be Justified in many cases, 
but since the average increase in hourly wage 
rates since 1941 is already 42 percent, com¬ 
pared to a 33 percent increase in the cost of 
living, a further general Increase in wages 
can only result in further increases in prices. 
We see it now in the absolute necessity of 
increasing steel prices. Inflation control is 
sought more because It gives power over 
business than because It will control infla¬ 
tion. 

The President has recommended the con¬ 
tinuation of subsidies. He says the removal 
of subsidies would result in increasing the 
cost of living by 3 percent, which he con¬ 
siders outrageous although he is recommend¬ 
ing a general increase in wages and salaries 
many times that amount. There is no more 
inflation in permitting a necessary increase 
In prices than there Is in borrowing the 
money to pay snbsldlos and thereby Increas¬ 
ing the national debt. We cannot escape 
either way the result of rising costs and 
wage.s brought about by Government policy. 
Subsidies are a means by which the Gov¬ 
ernment can control the operation and the 
profits of individual concerns, thus reducing 
the reward for efficiency, initiative, and hard 
work. Tliey mean both more spending and 
more power for the Government. They 
should be eliminated. 

The President Insist.s upon an FEPC Act 
so drastic and granting such tremendous 
power to the Government over every In¬ 
dividual and corporate employer that even 
Its advocates last week in the Senate 
admitted that it must be extensively 
amended. I have presented a bill In accord¬ 
ance with the Republican platform, designed, 
by study and voluntary appeal, to lessen 
constantly the disadvantage under which the 
Negro is placed today in seeking for work. 
But it does not give the Government the 
vast pov/cr demanded by the PAG, and there¬ 


fore I am denounced by the left-wingers as 
a reactionary. 

The President has endorsed the plan for 
compulsory military training by which every 
boy. more than a million of them a year, shall 
be taken for a full year of military training. 
It is Impossible to conceive of any more to¬ 
talitarian measure, one which places the life 
of every citizen during his formative years 
for a substantial period under the absolute 
control of the Federal Government. The 
Government may upset his plans for educa¬ 
tion. his plans for an occupation, his plans 
for a family, at its arbitrary will. It may 
indoctrinate him with the current philoso¬ 
phy which dominates the thinking of Wash¬ 
ington. Such conscription has been a fea¬ 
ture of every great totalitarian state. It 
cannot be Justified short of absolute neces¬ 
sity, and no case has been made out to show 
that a reserve of 10.000.000 men from 18 to 
27 will even serve any useful purpose of 
national defense. Yet, It is supported by 
many people on the ground that our boys 
need discipline and a certain kind of educa¬ 
tion which can only be forced down their 
throats by an all-powerful Government. In¬ 
cidentally it also Involves Federal spending 
at the rate of at least $2,000,000,000 a year. 
More power and less freedom. 

The Army should have turned Its atten¬ 
tion first to retablishlng a voluntary peace¬ 
time Army of a million men, or perhaps a 
million and a half while Germany and Japan 
are being occupied. But they have simply 
retarded the demobilization of a wartime 
Army without preventing the demoralization 
of those who remain. Even the advocates of 
compulsory military training iiave never 
claimed that there would be conscription for 
the Army Itself. The War Department should 
have devoted Itself to establishing this new 
peacetime Army instead of wasting its energy 
and its propaganda on compulsory military 
training and the unlflcntion of the services 
under Army control. We must make the 
Army sufficiently attractive to establish the 
necessary peacetime force on a voluntary 
basis. We could well add to that a reasonable 
reserve through a voluntary system of mili¬ 
tary training in cooperation with the existing 
schools and colleges. 

The President demands J’ederal compulsory 
health insurance. Tliat means that from 
three to four billion dollars Is arbitrarily 
deducted from all pay rolls and flows into the 
Social Security Board In Washington. Tlrere 
it is used to pay all the doctors in the United 
States. The President says this l.s not so¬ 
cialized medicine because you can choose 
your own doctor; but. of course, the man who 
pays the doctor is his employer and that Is 
to he the Federal Government. Not only 
Is medicine socialized, but it Is socialized 
under the control and direction of a Federal 
bureau In Washington. Of all of President 
Truman’s program, this represents the 
greatest extension of power and cash—the 
greatest limitation on the daily freedom of 
the American citizen to manage his personal 
life. 

Only in the President’s labor bill has he 
antagonized the PAG, and certainly there 
could be no milder measure than he has pro¬ 
posed. But It Is characterized by the same 
demand for power, because it leaves com¬ 
pletely to the President through his person¬ 
ally appointed fact-finding boards the power 
to indicate the solution which Is likely to 
determine the outcome of many labor contro¬ 
versies. The Gongress, surely, should clarify 
and declare the principles of labor relations 
on a much more definite and detailed plan, 
and Congress is inclined to do so without 
abolishing the freedom of Industry and labor 
to work out their own problems In each 
business. 

In foreign affairs the President has always 
exercised a greater power to act without con¬ 
sulting Congress or the people, but the meas¬ 
ures which have been forced through by the 


violent propaganda of the State Department 
have practically eliminated every power over 
foreign affairs reserved to the Congress or the 
people. I was much in favor of our Joining 
the United Nations, and I am quite willing to 
obligate ourselves to submit our disputes to 
a world court or to arbitration. But through 
the Bretton Woods Act. through the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Act, through the act setting up our 
delegation to the United Nations, Congress 
has given the President almost unlimited 
power, both over our economic relations with 
other countries and over our political rela¬ 
tions with other countries. Through his 
delegate on the Security Council, he may 
make war without the approval of Congress 
and without the approval of the people of the 
United States. He may reduce tariffs to a 
point which will destroy American indURtrles 
and yet be entirely within his legal rights. 
He may purchase goods abroad and import 
them into this country, thereby setting the 
price of such goods. Almost the only re¬ 
straint upon him today is the power of the 
purse which requires him to submit to Con¬ 
gress a proposal like the British loan. 

I do not say that all ol these powers should 
be refused. In some cases they may be essen¬ 
tial. but if all this 'Truman program were 
adopted, there would remain little freedom 
to the people of the United States against 
the arbitrary determination of an arbitrary 
President. I believe that In foreign affairs 
Congress should determine the rules by which 
tariffs sliall be fixed, by which our boys ehall 
be sent Into foreign wars, and by w'hlch our 
economic relations w’lth other countries shall 
be governed. Unlimited delegation of dis¬ 
cretion to the President in all foreign affairs 
can easily lead to a complete absence of 
freedom at home. 

In the domestic field we should definitely 
write the laws, not leave them to be written 
by administrative bureaus. We should leave 
all possible control In the hands of local and 
State governments. We should avoid plans 
which require detailed regulation of every 
farmer and every business. We should 
reduce Federal power and reduce Federal 
spending Instead of constantly Increasing it. 
Only hy such policies can we avoid the pres¬ 
ent-day trend to the all-powerful state. 

I have indicated the position on many cur¬ 
rent issues which I believe should be taken 
by any party which believes that this should 
be a free America. The Republican Party has 
presented a very definite and affirmative 
program In the platform of 1944. and in the 
recent statement of principles adopted by 
the Republicans In Congress and the nation¬ 
al committee. Of course, the minority party 
is not in a position to bring its program be¬ 
fore the Senate or the House because pro¬ 
cedure is controlled by the Democrats. We 
ask for an opportunity In 1947 to present 
that program for action through a Republi¬ 
can House of Representatives. But it can bo 
easily summarized. 

If liberty Is the key to peacetime progress. 
It Is time that we declared the end of hostil¬ 
ities and terminated most of the war powers. 
Price and rent controls should only be con¬ 
tinued after July 1 for those articles which 
are really In scarce supply. A peactlme army 
should be immediately built up by sufficient 
Inducement so that every drafted man can be 
released and the draft of other men brought 
to an end. We should constantly reduce ex¬ 
penses until further tax reduction can be 
brought about without creating a deficit. 
Particularly, tax reduction should extend to 
the Incomes of the lowest income group, to 
most of the war excise taxes, and to the 
duplication of taxation on corporations and 
the dividends from common stocks. 

We must insist upon a balanced budget in 
order to prevent further Inflation, to assure 
stability of wage level and price level, and to 
prevent the depression which follows any In¬ 
flated boom. The control of credit may bo 
expanded, but direct control of Industry and 
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prices must be removed to insure increased 
production. We want reasonable progress 
with worth-while public works, and plans to 
increase that program if there is any falling 
off in private purchasing. 

I have repeatedly outlined the Republican 
plan for social welfare. We are in favor of 
extending the coverage of the old-age-pen¬ 
sion system and unemployment compensa¬ 
tion to many groups such as agricultural la¬ 
bor and domestic service. We should under¬ 
take to see that no family or Individual will¬ 
ing to work suffers hardship and poverty, by 
assisting the States to provide a reasonable 
floor under subsistence, housing, medical 
care, and education. 

We must recognize that the expense of this 
system must be borne by the more fortunate 
four-fifths of the population who do not need 
It. V/e, therefore, cannot Impose upon them 
so heavy a burden as to discourage their in¬ 
itiative and activity. Nor can the minimum 
standards, the floor, be so high as to destroy 
the interest of men in securing something 
better through their own efforts. The pros¬ 
perity of the country depends upon the ac¬ 
tivity of the four-fifths, but a country as 
productive as the United States should not 
fail to provide a minimum standard of living 
for everyone who is willing to work, or who is 
unable to work by reason of mental or physi¬ 
cal handicap. 

The initiative ann the administration 
should rest'upon the local and State authori¬ 
ties. because local self-government is an ab- 
so utr essential of real freedom. The stand¬ 
ards on which aid is granted should be clearly 
indicated In the Federal statute so that 
nothing depends upon the mere discretion of 
the Federal bureau. Federal aid should be 
confined to the lower-income groups and 
not extended to the whole population as 
President Truman’s health program pro¬ 
poses. 

We have endorsed the program of Federal 
aid to enable States to extend their hcalth- 
nnd medical-care i rograms to cover all un¬ 
able to pay for health and hospital service. 

I believe we should adopt a housing pro¬ 
gram, Including a reasonable amount of pub¬ 
lic low-rent housing, which will constantly 
improve the housing plant until all are as¬ 
sured of decent shelter in decent sur- 
.soundings. 

I believe that we should extend Federal aid 
to assist education in those States which, 
after making at least the average effort, are 
unable to give every child a basic education. 

This social-welfare program can be worked 
out within our constitutional system and 
without limiting the freedom of our people. 
It can be worked out at a total cost of per¬ 
haps $760,000,000 a year Instead of the fifteen 
billion of social security proposed in the 
Murray-Wagner-Dlngcll plan. 

Our labor policy, too, should be based on 
the principles of liberty and Justice: liberty 
from Government interference and real im¬ 
partiality between employee and employer. 
I am opposed to compulsory arbitration of 
all labor di.sputes, and a prohibition of those 
strikes which are concerned with basic ques¬ 
tions of w’ages and hours, because I believe 
it must lend inevitably to Government fixing 
of all wages. I don’t see how a Government 
can fix wages without going on to fix prices, 
and then every man and every transaction 
Is ruled from Washington. We can reduce 
labor strife by a sound board of mediation, 
but It must be completely Impartial between 
the parties. We should insist that unions be 
Incorporated and thereby made responsible 
for the performance of their collective-bar¬ 
gaining contracts That can only .strengthen 
and build up the principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining effectively prescribed by the National 
Labor Relations Act. Beyond this there are 
amendments which may reduce violence on 
both sides and correct Injustices between the 
parties. 

1 have read many editorials and speeches, 
criticizing the Republican Party because this 


program is not sufficiently liberal. There is 
seldom any specification in these criticisms, 
seldom any indication that the writer has 
read the program or listened to the views of 
Republican leaders. Most of the criticism 
comes from those who are clearly New Dealers 
themselves and merely wish to discredit and 
reduce the strength of the Republican Party. 
Whenever any criticism is heard, it is ac¬ 
claimed by all the claque of commentators 
and columnists and editors who either take 
their tone directly from Moscow or the PAG, 
or those others who have so easily accepted 
the doctrine that c\ery ill can be cured by 
more Federal power and more Federal spend¬ 
ing and want the Republican Party to pro¬ 
pose new plans for such power and spending. 
It is time that these critics get down to cases, 
that they let us know clearly whether they 
are in favor of the specific measures intro¬ 
duced into Congress after being written by 
the left-wing groups in New York, carefully 
phrased to write into law their totalitarian 
philosophy. If not, what is their liberal pro¬ 
gram? As I understand the word “liberal” 
it means something which renders the people 
more free. It means measures which turn 
away from control by the Government and 
from the concentration of vast power in 
Washington. It means a program which is 
designed to build our progress on those two 
fundamental principles which have made 
our people the most progressive, the most 
powerful, and the most tolerant which the 
world has ever seen, the principle of Justice, 
and the liberty of freemen. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past month.s, I have been deluged with 
letters, telegrams, phone calls, and per¬ 
sonal requests from great numbers of 
my constituents to halt the flow of 
American materials of war to the Axis- 
created Franco regime in Spain. 

For this reason, I have spoken before 
and shall speak again in favor of House 
Resolution 312, introduced by my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable John 
M. Coffee, of Washington, w^hich calls 
for a complete diplomatic and commer¬ 
cial break with the Axis-created regime 
of Francisco Franco in Spain. 

It is my conviction that the United 
States Government must, in the very 
near future, make the program of the 
Coffee resolution the American diplo¬ 
matic policy vis-a-vis Franco Spain. 
But until that happy day why must we 
continue arming an enemy state? 

I am today introducing a resolution 
calling for an embargo on all raw and 
manufactured war materials to Spain 
until Spain is once again under a demo¬ 
cratic government which will confiscate 
the German cartel factories in Spain and 
turn the Nazi war criminals now at lib¬ 
erty in Spain over to the justice of the 
United Nations. 

There has been much talk lately of 
Franco giving way in favor of the mon¬ 
archy which was repudiated by the 
Spanish people at the polls as far back 
as 1931. There is nothing the cartels 


would like better than to see the mon¬ 
archy restored to Spain, because they 
know that under the Bourbons the car¬ 
tels would not be touched in any way in 
Spain. Even Franco in an interview on 
FebiTiary 20 with Mr. Cyrus Sulzberger, 
of the New York Times, declared that he 
has alw^ays been in favor of a monarchy 
in Spain. This latest declaration of 
Franco must not be forgotten in the 
months to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso¬ 
lution for the consideration of the 
House: 

Whereas the United Nations Organization 
has twice unanimously voted to bar from 
membership in the United Nations the pres¬ 
ent Nazi-Falange regime of Spain; and 

Whereas in the recent blue book issued by 
the State Department on Argentine link's 
with the Axis the present regime of Spain 
was exposed as being guilty of plotting 
against the military security of the United 
Nations: and 

Whereas the present Nazi-Falange regime 
of Spain has permitted over 100 German car¬ 
tel factories to establi.sh themselves In Spain: 
and 

Whereas the Nazl-Falange regime of Spain 
has repeatedly refused to hand German 
cartel criminals and their as.sets over to the 
United Nations: and 

Whereas it has become known that Nazi 
BCienti.sts are now at work on atomic energy 
projects in German cartel laboratories in 
Spam: and 

Whereas the German cartel masters are 
planning a third world war against the de¬ 
mocracies: and 

Whereas under Franco, Spain is the chief 
Industrial, political, and military base of the 
German cartels: and 

Whereas an embargo must be declared be¬ 
fore we can stop the sale of planes and bull¬ 
dozers or any other equipment to Spain that 
she might use to start a war: Now. therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, Tliat we. the people of the United 
States, acting through our elected Repre¬ 
sentatives in the House of Representatives in 
Wa.shington, urge it upon the President of 
the United States to protect American lives 
and security by immediately declaring an 
embargo on all arms, ammunition, aircraft, 
motor vehicles, cotton, ores, oil, and all other 
fabricated and raw materials of modern war¬ 
fare from the United States to Spain until 
the Franco regime Is replaced by a demo¬ 
cratic Spanish government which will con¬ 
fiscate all German cartel assets in Spain and 
turn over to the United Nations War 
Criminals Commission all those Nazi war 
criminals who are now at liberty and in 
positions of economic power in Spain. 


Postal Pay Is Inadequate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26,1946 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following timely editorial from the De¬ 
troit Times; 

POSTAL PAY IS INADEQUATE 

It Is an ironical situation that the na¬ 
tional administration, which has professed so 
much concern for Improved wage standards 
In private industry, remains Indifferent to 
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the shockingly inadequate wage standards 
of Federal postal employees. 

The Nation’s postal workers are still the 
most poorly paid group In America, despite 
the paltry Increase given them last July by 
the Salary Reclaasincatlon Act which be¬ 
came effective at that time. 

That was the first pay increase they re¬ 
ceived in 20 years. 

Even so, it added only $400 a year to the 
pay of the Individual postal worker which 
was largely nullified by the Increased with¬ 
holding tax and retirement deductions. 

In fact, the only actual increase In “take- 
home” pay for the postal worker after hls 
Increase In wages, was gained from overtime 
for Saturday work, and he is now deprived 
of that. 

The actual situation with respect to the 
Nation’s thousands of postal workers now— 
and they constitute one of the most indis¬ 
pensable groups in our national life—is that 
they are compelled to maintain their homes 
and families on even less pay proportion¬ 
ately than before the skimpy gesture made 
by Congress last year. 

There has been some recognition of this 
situation in Congress. Representative Burch, 
of Virginia, and Senator Mead, of New York, 
having Introduced a bill which, if passed, will 
provide an additional temporary Increase of 
$300 annually. 

But why is the proposed new increase tem¬ 
porary? 

And why Is It such a niggardly sum? 

Surely, the postal workers of the Nation, 
who perform such a vital service for the 
country, are entitled to adequate pay on a 
permanent basis. 

Indeed, in view of the higher costs of liv¬ 
ing which now prevail, an annual increase 
of $500 would be little enough. 

It would not put postal workers on a level 
with even the lowest paid workers in private 
Industry. 

But it would enable them to conduct their 
homes and raise their families a little closer 
to the American standard of living than has 
been possible in the last quarter century. 

If the American people as a whole have 
been under the illusion that the increased 
postal pay voted by Congress last year entirely 
discharged the national obligation to these 
vital workets, they should face some facts. 

The joint conference of affiliated postal 
employees provides some of the pertinent 
facts. 

A married mall handler in the senior grade, 
w’ith 20 years of service, now has a total take- 
home pay of $33.64 per week. 

A newly appointed married man and war 
veteran In that same post takes home only 
$20.10 a week, and if he is single he takes 
home only $27.27. 

Do you think that Is adequate pay for a 
type of public service that means so much 
to every individual citizen and every business 
Institution In America? 

Congress should promptly pass an adequate 
salary readjustment bill In the interest of 
postal workers, not In the penurious terms 
of the Burch-Mead bill, but with recognition 
of the long and continuing injustice to pos¬ 
tal workers of which the Congress and the 
country are jointly guilty. 


Return to Justice 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Record an address en¬ 
titled "‘Return to Justice," which I de¬ 
livered in Dallas, Tex., on February 14. 
1946, to the Republicans of Texas. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Fellow Republicans, I was delighted to be 
invited to come to Dallas to speak on the 
occasion of your Lincoln Birthday dinner. 
I eagerly accepted your invitation because 
it gave me an opportunity to express again 
my gratitude to the Texas Republicans for 
the wonderful treatment they gave me in 
1940 at Philadelphia when they still stood 
with Ohio on the last ballot. 1 hope that X 
have given them no cause to regret the course 
which they took at that time. I have been 
able to keep in touch with your leaders, and 
I would be ungrateful Indeed if I did not 
express my admiration for the political wis¬ 
dom and courage of your national commit¬ 
teeman from Texas. Col. R. B. Creager. 

This week, all over the United States. Re¬ 
publicans are meeting In honor of the birth¬ 
day of the real founder of the Republican 
Party. Abraham Lincoln. During the last 2 
days I have participated in great enthusiastic 
meetings in Missouri and Kansas, and I have 
heard reverberations of similar meetings in 
other States. We are opening the campaign 
of 1946. There is no doubt In my mind that 
the control of the Congress will return to 
the Republican Party this year, and the con¬ 
trol of the entire Government in 1048. 

During recent years we have wandered far 
from the principles of Abraham Lincoln, but 
those principles are still strong in the hearts 
of the American people. They have seen re¬ 
mained strong in the hearts of a good pro¬ 
portion of the Democratic Parly. That party 
today IS hopelessly split between those who 
follow the Political Action Committee pro¬ 
gram on every issue, and those who believe 
still In the principles of American consti¬ 
tutional government and free enterprise. 
Unfortunately, the American wing is so de¬ 
moralized by the course of the prevailing 
forces in the party that It is unable to de¬ 
velop any program of progress within those 
constitutional principles. At first It hoped 
that Mr. Truman would turn In its direc¬ 
tion. but he has chosen to follow the New 
Deal PAC course on every important meas¬ 
ure which he has proposed, except hls timid 
fact-finding labor suggestion. He has chosen 
the course of unlimited public spending and 
constantly Increasing power to Washington 
bureaucracy. He complains that Congress 
delayed the adoption of his measures. Un¬ 
doubtedly, there has been such delay be¬ 
cause Congress—most of the Republicans 
and half of the Democrats—differ basically 
with hls philosophy. The newspapers are 
inclined to be critical of legislative bodies, 
but Congressmen represent the views of the 
people of the United States far more than 
any group which can be gathered together 
anywhere. They do not vote against Truman 
and the PAC because of any prejudice or any 
partisanship. They vote against him be¬ 
cause they know that if they would stay in 
Congress, they must vote their own prin¬ 
ciples. and represent the true feelings and 
philosophy of the American people In their 
districts. 

The Republican Party is founded on two 
great principles of government. In the plat¬ 
form of 1944 and the recent statement of 
principles, by the Republicans in Congress 
we have proposed a constructive program of 
progress in every field Into which govern¬ 
ment should enter. But in drafting that 
program we are concerned that every meas¬ 
ure be in accord with those principles. Lin¬ 
coln stated them eloquently in hls Gettys¬ 
burg address, “Four score and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth on this continent 
• new Nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi¬ 
cated to the proposition that all men art 


created equal." Liberty and equality; liberty 
and justice; liberty under law impartially 
administered. 

At Kansas City I pointed out that every 
one of President Truman's measures is based 
on a restraint of liberty, on more regulation 
of business, on more regulation of the lives 
of our citizens, on more centralization of 
power In Washington and less independence 
for States and local communities. If we go 
along that course, we will be accepting the 
very totalitarian ideas which we have fought 
two wars to destroy. 

Tonight I want to dwell particularly upon 
the necessity of a return to justice, a return 
to principles of fairness and impartiality be¬ 
tween every citizen, a return to a rule of law 
and of equal justice under law. There is no 
principle which more distinguishes the Re¬ 
publican ideals of America from the totali¬ 
tarian ideal of Hitler and Mussolini to de¬ 
stroy which so many American boys have 
lost their lives on the field of battle. There 
is no principle which more distinguishes 
America and England from Russia, and leads 
to the differences which we find In all our 
negotiations with our Allies. Abraham Lin¬ 
coln once expressed hls view of Its Impor¬ 
tance, when he said: “Let reverence for the 
laws be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap. 
let It be taught In the schools, in the semi¬ 
naries. and In colleges; let It be written In 
primers, spelling books, and In almanacs: let 
it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed In 
legislative halls, and enforced In courts of 
justice." 

The whole Ideal of justice is foreign to a 
totalitarian state. There the law and the 
courts are instruments of state policy. It 
is Inconceivable to them that a court would 
concern Itself to be fair to those who appear 
before It when the state has an Interest. Nor 
do they feel any need of being fair between 
one man and another, nor to present logical 
argument to justify a position. Nothing is 
more typical of the Ajnericaii Communist 
than to assert and reassert an argument 
which has teen completely answered and 
disproved. In order to secure hls point by 
propaganda to the Ignorant. This Inclina¬ 
tion to disregard justice, impartiality, and 
logic has spread Into the United States, first 
with the New Deal type of legislation, and 
then with the war, for war is a great pro¬ 
moter of totalitarian government. “Inter 
arma leges silent." 

In war all of us recognize that justice to 
the individual, vital as it is, must be sub¬ 
ordinate to the tremendous national neces¬ 
sity of preserving the nation Itself. Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus. But now we are faced with a gov¬ 
ernment which. In effect, proposes to con¬ 
tinue war powers as long as they can be 
stretched, and with them the subordination 
of fairness to some supposed national policy. 
We hear constantly the fallacious argument, 
"If you would surrender these rights to win 
the war. Is It not just as necessary to sur¬ 
render them to win the peace?" “If you 
wUl incur a $50,000,000,000 deficit to win the 
war, why not a $60,000,000,000 deficit to cre¬ 
ate prosperity at home?” Unless we desire 
to weaken for all time the Ideals of justice 
and equality, it is absolutely essential that 
our program of reconversion abandon the 
philosophy of war, that it be worked out 
within the principles of justice. 

We had already wandered far from justice 
at home. Expediency was always the key of 
New Deal legislation. In particular those 
who have administered the law have felt no 
necessity to be fair. There are countless 
examples. 

The National Labor Relations Act was based 
on the sound principle that collective bar¬ 
gaining should not be Interfered with by em¬ 
ployers. But wide discretion was given to 
the Board, and the first Board members, in¬ 
stead of trying to administer the act fairly, 
regarded themselves as crusaders to put \ 
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CIO union Into every plant In the United 
Btates without consideration of any element 
of impartiality. 1 sat for weeks hearing the 
bitter complaints against the administration 
of that law, and the most violent complaints 
came from the heads of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor. I do not think that any 
more serious miscarriages of Justice have ever 
occurred in the United States than under 
that first National Labor Relations Board. 
Even President Roosevelt was finally forced 
to replace all the members of that Board. 
There are still many injustices in the labor 
field. Industry still feels that questions re¬ 
garding the calling of elections and the re¬ 
instatement of workers are decided without 
the slightest consideration of principles of 
Justice. Industrialists are being criticized 
because they do not submit their disputes to 
arbitration by the President or his ap¬ 
pointees. Obviously, they feel from experi¬ 
ence that those appointees will be strongly 
prejudicial against their position, and that 
the decision will be based not on principles 
of law but on Government policy. The fact¬ 
finding board in the General Motors case 
clearly stated that its decision was based on 
a wage-price policy declared by President 
Truman in a speech without authority of 
law. If we establish fact-finding boards, we 
ought to declare by law the principles on 
which they must act. Furthermore, there 
is no Justice in a situation where the em¬ 
ployer is responsible for carrying out his 
agreements, but the union is not. Unions 
should be required to be incorporated and 
furnish financial reports to their members. 

Now wo have the same kind of enforce¬ 
ment proposal in the Chavez bill to set up 
a Fair Employment Practice Commission. 
Even in the endeavor to stop discrimination 
we cannot afford to go further with the 
unfair labor-practice technique, because it 
gives arbitrary power to a board necessarily 
prejudiced, with practically no appeal to the 
courts. I introduced an FEPC bill based on 
the Republican platform, and based on the 
principle of intelligent study of employment 
situations, and voluntary plans to im¬ 
prove employment opportunities for Negroes, 
against whose employment there is serious 
discrimination in many lucalitie.s- more. I 
believe, in Northern States than in the South. 
I believe that progress can only be made m 
this Held by voluntary means, but certainly 
It cannot be made with .safety by making 
inju.stice a part of the procedure. 

The practice of creating administrative 
boards has destroyed justice in many Held.s, 
Wh^n Government got into the business of 
regulating the production ol every tanner, 
telling him what he could sow and what ho 
could reap, It had to set up an adminis¬ 
trative machinery far beyond the rapacity 
of any court to conlroi. The enforcement of 
milk prices, production, and distribution by 
Federal milk boards has been pursued with¬ 
out regard to any legal principle. The at¬ 
tempt to control cattle through the OPA has 
operated to bring losses to thousands of 
farmers. Regimentation is inconsistent with 
justice because the detailed control ol mil¬ 
lions of individuals has to be left to admin¬ 
istrative boards. Such boards are always 
concerned with policy, but not with Justice. 

I have followed closely the history of the 
Office of Price Administration. I felt that 
price control was necessary In war, and I 
helped to draft a fair bill. More and more 
the actions of the OPA have come utterly 
to disregard the law and disregard Justice or 
fairness to individual producers, manufactur¬ 
ers, and distributors. It is almost impossible 
to get a prompt hearing, particularly before 
the man who makes the final decision. 
Months pass before action is taken on pro¬ 
tests. The Government policy to keep all 
official prices from rising in any degree domi¬ 
nates every decision where businessmen are 
concerned. As costs rose, one concern after 
another was squeezed until thousands of 
small businessmen were forced to quit. Dur¬ 


ing the war, while I protested, I felt that, 
after all, these concerns were casualties of 
the war, no more unfortunate than the thou¬ 
sands who battled In the Army. But the 
same injustice continues today. 

Except in the case of rents and very scarce 
commodities, I believe that our only recourse 
Is to let controls expire on July 1, 1946. As 
to the controls which remain, we had better 
abolish OPA and transfer what is left to other 
agencies. It is the more necessary because 
those who dominate the OPA and its enforce¬ 
ment division have utterly lost the American 
philosophy of Justice. They have no desire 
to be fair. 

Business has received the same kind of 
treatment under the reciprocal trade treaty 
law. Hearings arc held before boards which 
have nothing to do with making tne final 
decisions, decisions which may destroy an 
American industry. Now it is even proposed 
to hold a general conference in Europe with 
a number of foreign nations to make these 
reciprocal treaties in some secret meeting, 
with even less opportunity to be heard for 
those whose business is at stake. In this 
field, as in many others, we have delegated 
to the President powers to be exercised in 
his individual discretion, without the slight¬ 
est requirement of any conformity to law or 
principle. 

I have seen something of the enforcement 
of the Wages and Hours Act. The director is 
prosecutor, judge. Jury, and instigator of pri¬ 
vate suits. The employer is presumed to be 
guilty until he proves himself innocent. 

Since the days of the New Deal’s attack on 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
whole fabric of our constitutional law has 
been weakened. He is a rash lawyer who, 
today, will predict that any law passed by 
Congress will ever be held unconstitutional 
by the present Supreme Court. 

Practically every mea.suro presented by the 
administration in the field of social welfare 
is based, not on law laid down by Congress, 
but on unlimited power given to a Federal 
bureau to deal with St.ates. local government-*?, 
and individuals, according to regulations 
made In the arbitrary discretion of some bu¬ 
reau chief and changeable at any moment bv 
his arbitrary will. For years the administra¬ 
tion has opposed The passage ol the bill reg¬ 
ulating udministrutive procedure in Federal 
agencies. It has oppo.sed it because that bill 
strikes at the very heart ol liie New Deal, 
the nclioii ol Government bureaus according 
to policy and expediency without ic.straint by 
law or ju.stice. Progro.*;H can be made iii these 
fields ol social vrellare under law. il Congress 
will take the trouble to write the law But 
the administration of mailers in the field of 
.sneial welfare rhould be lelt to the States, 
where it is usually conducted In btricl ac¬ 
cordance with the law. and without the de¬ 
tailed regulation by administrative boards 
which Is so serious a denial of justice. 

One thing which has turned the people 
back towards an appreciation of law is their 
experience with the Army. Justice in the 
Army is hardly Justice at all. Thousands of 
men feel that they have not had a square 
deal. Over and over again promises were 
made, only to be broken because the heads of 
the War Department believed that national 
necessity knew no law. Having accepted this 
principle they make the mistake of confus¬ 
ing their own opinions and pollclpB, chang¬ 
ing from day to day, with national nece.sslty. 
Once you admit an exception to the rule of 
law, there is no stopping place in your slide 
toward statlsm, the arbitrary control of the 
individual by the State. There Is a general 
feeling that the courts martial conducted by 
the Army have departed from many principles 
of Justice, that men have not had fair trials, 
and that grossly excessive penalties have been 
Imposed. In Hawaii the Army took over the 
administration of the courts, and the his¬ 
tory of that administration should be an 
eye-opener to those who think that Ameri¬ 
cans have some innate sense of law and Jus- 
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ticc, which differentiates them from other 
people. It can happen here. Innocent men 
were imprisoned without trial, court.s W'src 
conducted without the slightest regard to the 
most elementary rules of evidence, there was 
absolutely no appeal to anyone from the 
arbitrary arrogance of minor officers. The 
moment you admit that Government policy 
is above the law, you soon reach an absolute 
denial of the principlep of Justice on which 
we thought this country was lounded. 

There is another field in which we seem to 
have accepted the principle of expediency or 
necessity, and abandoned the principle of 
Justice. That is in the whole field of for¬ 
eign policy. We have drifted into a condi¬ 
tion where in substance the world is to be 
ruled by the power of the great nations, and 
not by international law. I felt we should 
Join the United Nations Organization, and I 
approve the Charter, but under the Charter 
in many respects the set-up of the Security 
Council is a denial of Justice. 

Article 39 gives the Security Council power 
to adopt any measure, economic or military, 
which it considers necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 
While the Charter prescribes Justice as one 
of the guides for the assembly, it can in no 
way be construed to make it a guide or even 
a consideration for the Security Council. 

In perfect accord with the Charter, the 
Security Council could decree the destruction 
of a nation, although its cause is Just, simply 
because its location or its misiortunes make 
It a center of international contest. I offered 
an amendment on the floor ol the Senate, 
directing our delegate not to vote for the 
use ol lorce against any nation unless he was 
satisfied that the result would be in accord 
with international law and justice as well as 
peace and security. The lact that this was 
rejected by the ndministrntinn shows the ex¬ 
tent to which they have accepted the phi¬ 
losophy of force as the controlling factor in 
internationnl action. 

I believe that ultimate peace can only be 
achieved by a rule of law and justice, ne- 
repted by the public opinion of the woild. 
Force, even if R])pl)cable U) all powers, w’hlcli 
It i.s not while the veto power exists, should 
only be one ol the weapons of Uistlce. 1 be¬ 
lieve that oin- delegate, by insisting ahv-av? 
on justice, can lead the world in that dirtc- 
tion. Ajiparenlly, only the Republican Party 
can make ;uf-.nco a policy c'f the United Staten 
Government. 

At Tehr.nn. nt Yalta, at Moscow, we have 
forgoUeii Jaw and ju.stice. Nothing could 
be lurthcr from a rule of law than the mak¬ 
ing ol scciet trcalJes di.stribullng the terri¬ 
tory of the earth in accordance with deals 
and pure expediency. We cannot exensn 
oursehe.s by declining territorial acquisition 
or subjecting nurnelvcR to unreasonable and 
illogical restrictions on our sovereignty over 
unpopulated Pacific i.sland.s. We are jin'll .is 
much to blame if we acquiesce in unjustified 
ucqui.silion of territory by otber.s and hand 
over to them property without trusteeship, 
as in the case of the Kurile Islands. 

There can be nothing further from justice 
than the proposed territorial settlemcnl.s of 
Europe and Asia. Without n word of protest 
we seem to have agreed to tlie acquasition 
of Estoni.a. Lithuania, and Latvia by tb'^ 
U. J5. S. R. There is little justice in the 
action we have taken regarding these Baltic 
peoples. There is little justice to the people 
of Poland in the arrangements we have made 
regarding the government of that unfortu¬ 
nate country. The extending of justice 
throughout the world may be and is beyond 
our powers, but certainly we need not join 
In the process by which force and national 
policy is permitted to dominate the world. I 
believe that all Americans view with discom¬ 
fort the war trials which are going on in 
Germany and Japan. I do not purport to 
pass final Judgment on the wisdom of that 
procedure, but they do violate that funda¬ 
mental principle of American law that a man 
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cannot be tried under an ex post facto stat¬ 
ute. If these men committed military 
crimes I would almost rather see them exe¬ 
cuted by court martial than go through the 
elaborate procedure of the Nuremberg trials. 
1 feel that It may discredit the whole Idea 
of Justice for years to come. 

In the last analysis, even at the end of a 
frightful war, we should view the future with 
more hope if even our enemies believed that 
we had treated them Justly. In trials. In the 
provision of relief, and in the final disposal of 
territory. 

I have been in the Senate now for 7 years, 
and at times I have been hopeful that the 
administration of the Democratic Party 
would admit liberty and Justice again into 
Its councils. Many of Its leaders would wel¬ 
come that result now, but with the accept¬ 
ance by President Truman of every theory 
and every philosophy of the New Deal bu¬ 
reaus at home, and of the American im¬ 
perialists abroad, I believe that hope is vain. 
If we do not desire the foundations of our 
Republic to be washed away from under us 
there Is no remedy except the return to power 
of the party which its great leader. Abraham 
Lincoln, started on Its career of liberty and 
Justice. There Is no great difference today 
between the parties In the Ideals of economic 
world peace, progress, high-level employ¬ 
ment and production, and social welfare 
which the Americans desire to attain. The 
question Is whether they shall be tempo¬ 
rarily and superficially attained by huge 
grants of power and money, by Government 
policy and no attention to individuals, or 
whether they shall be permanently reached 
imder the form and substance of an Ameri¬ 
can republic, based on Impartiality between 
man and man. between capital and labor, 
between the state and the Individual, be * 
tween nation and nation. 

What Should We Do About the British 
Loan? 

KXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1 {legislative day of 
Friday, January IS), 1S46 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement made by me en¬ 
titled “What Should We Do About the 
British Loan?” at a round-table discus¬ 
sion on American Forum of the Air on 
February 26, 1946. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

What Should We Do About the British 
Loam?—Statement and Questions by Ed¬ 
win C. Johnson, or Colorado 

STATEMENT 

Wild and uncontrolled inflation is sweep¬ 
ing the earth. Tonight a cup of coffee coats 
$100 in certain cities; and yet we Americans 
smugly think It cannot happen here. Under 
Federal Reserve arrangements every dollar 
of our huge bond Issues Is printing-press 
money. Tonight the ctxrrency of the United 
States, which Includes a tralnload of in¬ 
terest-bearing printing-press money which 
we call bonds, totals more than three hun¬ 
dred thousand million dollars. Now It is 
proposed that we add another carload of 
printing-press money to that tralnload of 
Inflated currency which already Is threaten¬ 


ing the very existence of this Republic. It Is 
proposed that we Issue three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty million additional paper 
dollars to finance a British loan. During the 
next 3 years Britain expects to spend twice 
the amount of this loan on armaments. If 
Britain gets such a loan from us she will be 
able to hold her own in the world’s current 
armament race. Henry Wallace says not only 
must we put up six thousand million dollars 
to carry out our pledge In the Brctton Woods 
agreement, plus three and a half thousand 
million dollars through the Export-Import 
Bank, plus several thousand million dol¬ 
lars for UNRRA, but in addition to those car¬ 
loads of paper money this great liberal leader 
anticipates that during the next 3 years we 
must put up fifteen thousand million dol¬ 
lars for additional loans to Europe and 
Asia. I do not charge the American spon¬ 
sors of these vicious loans with a desire to 
finance a world armament race, but the net 
result of thdr fantastic proposal will do 
exactly that. What a bankrupt heritage this 
generation of Americans Is leaving to pos¬ 
terity. It can happen here, Ted Oranlk. 
If the present trends continue, soon a cup 
of coffee will cost $100 right here In Wash¬ 
ington. 

QUESTIONS 

1. During the next 3 years Britain Is ex¬ 
pected to spend twice the amount of their 
loan from us in an armament race. Should 
American taxpayers finance such an expendi¬ 
ture? 

2. The Secretary of Commerce says the 
trading deficit of Europe, Asia, and South 
America for the next 3 years will be $51,000,- 
000,000. Excluding the United States, the 
rest of the world will exi>end during the next 
3 years $65,000,000,000 for armaments. If 
it were not for the current armament race, 
would there be a deficit of $51,000,000,000 
abroad? 

3. If Secretary Wallace is correct that the 
United States must dig up an additional 
$16,000,000,000 to be loaned to Europe and 
Asia, Is not the projected British loan merely 
the first Instalment of a huge avalanche of 
foreign loans? 

4. Is the British loan a loan to end all 
loans, or Is It a loan to open the floodgate 
of countless colossal loans? 

5. The United States Treasury, through its 
colossal bond-funding program, has imposed 
a mortgage on every item of private property 
In the United States for every cent it would 
bring on a good market. The United States 
owes more money than all the other na¬ 
tions combined (excluding, of course, Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and Italy). Why does not the 
State Department disclose these facts to the 
American people? 

6. The United States has indulged in defi¬ 
cit financing for 15 years. A deficit of $20,- 
000,000,000 Is anticipated for the year begin¬ 
ning July 1. 1946. How much deeper In the 
red can our Treasury go without exploding? 

7. 1 have a substitute lor Mr. Clayton’s Ir¬ 
responsible and wildly inflationary scheme 
to subsidize American exports. My plan does 
not add to the already Inflated currency of 
America; It subtracts from It. Instead of 
being Inflationary and therefore ruinous, my 
proposal is deflationary. 1 would authorize 
the Treasury to sell special bonds to Ameri¬ 
can Investors: the proceeds to go to Britain 
and in turn whatever interest and principal 
Is paid by Britain would be paid to these in¬ 
vestors. These bonds would bear on their 
face, ’’Not backed by the credit or guaranteed 
by the United States." What Is wrong with 
my substitute. Mr. Clayton? 

8. Under the G1 bill of rights we guaran¬ 
tee loans to our veterans at 4 percent: while 
the British loan agreement the interest rate 
Is considerably under 2 percent. Are not 
American veterans as worthy as the British 
Empire? 

9. Foreign holdings In the United States on 
January 1, 1946, not Including $4,000,000.(X>0 
In loreign-owned gold, total more than $ 14 ,« 


000,000,000. American assets belonging to the 
United Kingdom are $3^100.000.000 and Can¬ 
ada $1,760,000,000. How do you like that? 

10. Why does not a British financial state¬ 
ment accompany the British loan applica¬ 
tion? 

11. Exports from the United States to the 
United Kingdom amounted to $513,965,000 In 
1988. That was the Insignificant sum of 
two-thlrds of 1 percent of our national In¬ 
come for that year. At that rate it would 
require 8 years for our exports to the United 
Kingdom to consume the projected loan. Is 
two-thirds of 1 percent of our national In¬ 
come BO vital an export Item that we are Justi¬ 
fied in wrecking our economy in order to ob¬ 
tain It? 

12. Lend-lease cost our Treasury $46,000,- 
000,000; but if It saved the lives of American 
soldiers It fulfilled a noble mission. No one 
complains that the United Kingdom got the 
lion’s share of this gratuity. However, under 
the guise of lend-lease we sold Britieh every 
conceivable article from sewing needles to 
locomotive engines. The bulk of this mer¬ 
chandise had no direct connection with the 
war. From us It was a gift; but the British 
Government sold these gifts to her people at 
full market value and put the money In her 
own treasury. That helped her taxpayers 
finance her war. If we really owed Britain 
an]?thlng for fighting Germany, have we not 
paid that debt In full? 

15. Britain began her conversion to civilian 
production 1 month after Elsenhower In¬ 
vaded Normandy and long before Germany 
surrendered. After that we had the task of 
bringing Japan to her knees, so Britain had 
almost a year’s start on us. Why is official 
Washington so concerned about British re¬ 
conversion and K) complacent about our own 
reconversion? 

14. An advertisement In the London Daily 
Times January 16, 1946, reads: "USA orders 
260,000 vacuum cleaners from Britain!" 
Before the war we sold such household equip¬ 
ment to the United Kingdom. Is not this re¬ 
versal in trading significant? 

16. While Britain Is applying for a loan 
here she is negotiating loans to other nations. 
Greece, for example, gets forty million in 
British loans and Britain receives in return 
valuable commercial and political ad¬ 
vantages. Why is Britain loaning money if 
she herself must borrow? 

16. Britain owes India and Latin America 
$15,000,000,000. ’This debt must be and 
should be serviced and paid in British goods. 
Everyone except our State Department under- 
BtanuB what a tremendous advantage that 
gives British factories over our factories. 
Loans from us cannot change her natural 
trading advantages. We have no foreign 
debts which we can liquidate with American 
production. Does not the nature of the Brit¬ 
ish debt structure give her a tremendous 
trading advantage over the United States? 

17. According to Werner Knop in the 
Saturday Evening Post, February 9 Issue; 

"’The net income of every Briton after taxes 
has exactly doubled. His wartime savings 
equal $36,000,000,000 plus $14,000,000,000 in 
bank deposits and twenty billion in postwar 
credits." 

That totals $69,000,000,000 of British pur¬ 
chasing power through savings. On a per 
capita basis British savings equal ours. Why 
should not the British Government borrow 
from her own citizens as our Government 
must? 

18. Germany and Japan. Britain’s two pre¬ 
war competitors for world trade—thanks to 
the Morgenthau scorched-earth pollcy~> 
have been completely eliminated as indus¬ 
trial nations. What more can Britain ask 
from us than that? 

19. Lending money to foreign nations was 
not one of the original purposes for which 
the United States of America was created. 
Should the pawnbroker’s emblem—three 
balls—^now decorate the United States Treas¬ 
ury In Washington? Are the founding 
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fathers turning In their graves as they view 
this disturbing spectacle? 

20. In the United States politicians and 
officeholders are here today and gone tomor¬ 
row. Is a nation operating under such a 
political sysicm equipped to make a success 
of the internationai banking business? 

21. Would not my slogan “Billions for the 
relief of the starving babies abroad, but not 
one cent for the relief of empires" be timely 
and very proper at this time? 

22 We are all seeking an easy way out and 
a short cut to glory, but Is not the solution 
to nur problem, Britain’s problem, and the 
world’s problem, work and sweat? Is there 
any other real solution? 


A Letter From a Constituent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. March 1, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have re¬ 
ceived from the members of the band of 
the U. S. S. Dixie who give their reasons 
for their desire to transfer from their 
present assignment. 

U. 8. 8 “Dixie" Band, 

U. S S. “Dixie," Fourth Division, 

Care of Fleet Post Office, 

San Francisco. Calif., February 26, 1046. 
Repro.sentative Thomas J. Lane, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Representative Lane: The reason for 
this letter is to appeal to you to do all you 
can to have the U 8. S. Dixie band transferred 
from Its present duty. We have many ex- 
rcllent reasons for this change of duty but so 
far our requests seem to have fallen upon 
deaf ears. Nor are we given any sensible in¬ 
formation as to the why or wherefore. 

We are writing all the Members of Congress 
who represent the respective members of our 
organization We sincerely hope that you 
can take a Just view of our condition and 
help us all you can as our ship is ready to 
sail April 1 for at lea.st 6 months of foreign 
sea duty and very possibly more. 

In the follownng paragraphs you will find 
the reasons we set forth and upon which we 
base our claims that we rate, need and de¬ 
serve a change from sea duty to shore duty. 

We are not being used as musicians. There 
is little likelihood that we will be in the 
future. We haven’t played for 4 months. 
Several of our key men have been released 
or transferred which seriously cripples our 
ability to play even If we are switched back 
to our music duties. Our present duties in¬ 
clude mess cook duty, watches, bus driving, 
stevedoring, and various working parties. 
This work is normally done by seamen or 
non-rated men. We are all rated musicians. 

When we left the school we were told that 
after 18 months we would be given shore 
duty. Later the bureau changed it to 24 
months. There was an Alnav put out in 
1946 that stated that after 24 months of sea 
duty a man is eligible for rehabilitation leave 
and reassignment! Our ships files seem to be 
incomplete and we are unable to find the 
number. We have been on the Dixie for 26 
straight months of uninterrupted and con¬ 
tinuous sea duty! 

Our powers as musicians have been waning 
considerably. The future will not help. In 
our profession, where 3 to 6 hours a day of 
practice are almost necessary to keep in good 
playing condition, this 4-month lay-off with 6 
more lu the offing will be disastrous. This 


ship has no facilities for individual practice 
and very little for band rehearsal. This ship 
does not need a band. 

We are definitely not essential! That Is 
definitely proven by the type of duty which 
has replaced our specialized duties. 

We are all maladjusted and nervous from 
our continued duty in the Pacific. We didn’t 
see any kind of civilization for almost 2 
years. We sincerely doubt if we wMll be able 
to mentally survive another ordeal of 6 
months or possibly more time at sea. 

We haven’t spared our.sclves in the .slight¬ 
est to do our part during the war which our 
records will testify. Now that the war is 
over we feel that we surely rate some con- 
Blderntion. 

Out of a group of 1,400 men the band is 
practically the only senior group to return 
to sea. 

We hope that you can do something for us 
and that you will be convinced of our plea 
before April 1. 

Sincerely yours, 

Paul S. Barth. Musician Second Class; 
Robert E. Puff, Musician First 
Class; Gerald W. Bordner, Musi¬ 
cian Second Class; Robert P. 

O’Brien. Musician Second Cla.ss; 
Clyde W. Reynolds, Musician 
Third Class; David L. Walters, 

Musician Second Clas.s; Donald L. 
Dean, Musician Second Class; 
Turner M. Gaught. Musician Sec¬ 
ond Class; Leslie E. Walden, Musi¬ 
cian First Class: E. Donald Stute, 
Musician Second Class; Golden A. 
Smith, Jr.. Musician Second Class; 
Robert G. Appleton, Musician 

Third Class; Bruce B. Denney, 

MiLsician Second Cla.ss; J. H. 
Foley, Musician First Class; J. W. 
Haas. Musician Second Class; F. J. 
Hanncman, Musician Third Class; 
Gordon W. Sperl, Mu.slcian Second 
Class; C. L. Hartmann, Musician 
First Class. 


Radio Address on Congress Speaks 
Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following address 
delivered by me on the program. Con¬ 
gress Speaks, over CBS, Station WTOP, 
Wa.shington, D. C., February 12, 1946: 

Of all the experiences I had while on 
the Committee’s as.slgnment to the Pacific 
bases, the most vivid impression remaining 
with me is the vast ness of the Pacific Ocean. 
Here is an area of tremendous distances. It 
is Impossible to describe adequately the mag¬ 
nitude of the task which faced our fighting 
forces in mounting the various stages of the 
offensive against Japan. Thousands of miles 
separate the many groups of islands from 
which the Japs had to be routed before our 
men could move forward to their ultimate 
goal. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of ship¬ 
ping were required to move men and equip¬ 
ment across thousands of miles of ocean on 
the long road from Guadalcanal to Iwo Jlma. 
If nothing else has been accomplished, this 
assignment has convinced me that the 
United States must never again lose sight of 
Its true relationship to the lands which lie 
across the Pacific Ocean. To maintain and 


protect that relationship the first essential 
Is an adequate n.avy—with the correct typo 
of ships and bases 

Millions have been spent in developing 
island bases, some of which are so situated 
that they arc of vital strategic importance to 
the lulure security of our country. Alter 
weighing carefully all the considerations in¬ 
volved, it is my sincere ojinion that several 
of these island greups must be retained by 
the United Stales as our exclusive pos¬ 
sessions. 

The Marshalls, the Marianas group and 
the Carolines are, I believe, of particular im¬ 
portance. These must he developed even 
further until they are formidable Ameriean 
outposts. 1 am unable to see how we can 
intelligently advocate any other plan 

These islands have been of tremendous 
value in the development of the offensive 
agalnsl the J^p homeland. Their Importance 
to the security of the United States has been 
clearly demnn.stratrd in the war which has 
Just closed. If further evidence of our right 
to these bases i.s required, then I respccttu'ly 
and humoly call attention to the pietty. 
well-cared-for cemeteries which dot those 
lslanci.s: where row after row of white crosses 
bear mute testimony to the terrific price rur 
people paid to win these Island outposts. The 
great .sacrifices which were made by the peo¬ 
ple ol the United Slates convince me that 
we must continue to be vigilant in order to 
make certain that the peace these brave 
men bought w-ith their lives shall not be dis¬ 
turbed. Because of these men who pave 
the la.st full mearure of devotion our western 
frontier is now far west of San Francisco. 

I had the privilege of talking to many of 
the enlisted men in the service who are sta¬ 
tioned on the islands and In Japan and 
rhina. I was particularly fortunate in meet¬ 
ing some from my own Slate. Most of those 
I met had but one wish in life—to come home. 

My colleagues and I asked a lot of qu'-stions 
about demobiliz.ation, I know it is a tre¬ 
mendous job— w'lth many heartaches—but 
the Navy, by and large, is trying hard to do 
the Job well. There has been some regretta¬ 
ble confusion and, in some instances, delays 
W'hlch were particularly galling. But there 
is plenty of shipping available now’ and the 
men are on the move tow^ard home. I ex¬ 
pect oven greater progress will be sliowui as 
the new’ recruits become available for re¬ 
placements at the bases and aboard the ships 
overseas. 

The stations where some of the men are 
serving are particularly distasteful. Some 
bases are being rolled up and there is little or 
no activity outside of caring for surplus 
equipment and stores and making the sta¬ 
tions ready for inactivation. Some of the 
stations are pretty rugged and at some bases 
the climate is horrible. All these things, 
added to the fact that the men want to come 
home, makes It pretty tough and it’s no 
wonder that the men gripe. 

Some of the men are depressed because 
they don’t know Ju.st why they are occupying 
particular areas. I found this to be true, par¬ 
ticularly among the marines in China. From 
my conversations with the men 1 learned 
that conditions w’ere deplorable when they 
first arrived. Housing was far from adequate 
and there was little or no heating. The Jap 
quarters which the marines took over were 
filthy and the weather was bitter cold. They 
have come a long way since then, but these 
men need some serious consideration. 

The men have heard and read about state¬ 
ments of various authorities attempting to 
explain why the marines are in China. Their 
Job is supposed to be helping China to re¬ 
patriate the Japs. They are guarding rail¬ 
roads and communication lines and many of 
them W’onder if they are destined to become 
a permanent garrhson. The letters which 
they receive from home indicate the same 
concern is shared by their parents. This 
frame c:f mind is not good. 
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I firmly believe our State Department 
should make a forthright statement outlin¬ 
ing our policy in Asia. I have met many 
who are convinced that we are definitely com¬ 
mitted to Intervention in China. I have met 
Just as many who are convinced that we have 
no clear-cut policy of any kind relative to 
the Far East. This is an rmhealthy situa¬ 
tion. Our policy in China and in the Pacific 
Islands is interwoven with our policy toward 
all Asia. It needs to be honest and clearly 
set out. The servicemen and the folks wait¬ 
ing for them at home are entitled to know 
what that policy is. and I believe It is now 
possible to set a date for the withdrawal of 
all the marines from China. If such a move 
is made I know the marines there will feel a 
new lift. They will then become enthusiastic 
ambassadors of the United States. As It is 
now—they certainly aren’t selling America 
to anyone. Tliey arc discontented. They 
are discouraged. 

I think our State Department, on many oc- 
caslon.s, has been altogether too bashful 
about setting forth our position. I appreci¬ 
ate and admire the efforts to promote har¬ 
mony among various nations, but. I don’t 
believe in harmony at any price. I can un¬ 
derstand that a lot of give and take is necca- 
sary in international relations, hut I think 
we ought to stop concentrating on the give 
for Just a little while and pay some atten¬ 
tion to the taking part of the bargain. 

China impresses me as a potential market 
for Just about everything that the United 
States can produce. The struggles which 
these brave people have borne for so long 
have brought them to the brink of destitu¬ 
tion. They need Just about everything. An 
enlightened American policy toward the peo¬ 
ple of China will enable both peoples to reap 
great reward for many year.*;. 

One of the biggest problems we found Is 
that involving surplus property. I can’t be¬ 
gin to tell you the impression 1 received when 
I saw acre.s and acres covered with equip¬ 
ment and material of all kinds. Naturally, 
we were concerned primarily with naval prop¬ 
erty, but the Army has a similar problem 
with which It Is wrestling. 

Because our military leaders could not 
afford to contemplate the capitulation of 
Japan short of Invasion of their homeland, It 
was necessary to lay up va.st stores of mate¬ 
rial of all kinds. Just about the blggc.vt Job 
the Navy has now Is taking care of all these 
Buppllcs. 

Warehouses have been built and requisi¬ 
tioned. Great efforts have been made by the 
men at the various stations to get as much as 
possible under cover. However, It is Impos- 
Blble to protect all of it. 

The climatic conditions on many of the 
Islands are such that a great deal of this sur¬ 
plus property Is deteriorating rapidly. 

I have talked the matter over with my col¬ 
leagues and it ‘is our intention to suggest 
some definite policy in connection with the 
disposition of this property. Much of It can 
be returned to the United States for dis¬ 
posal but to undertake to return all this 
equipment would be, I am convinced, a very 
costly operation and one almost certainly 
destined to be wasteful. 

I might add—in anticipation of future 
construction work at some of the bases which 
we propose to develop to the maximum de¬ 
gree possible—the Navy Is setting aside, 
under proper protective arrangements, a great 
deal of equipment and parts which can be 
used by contractors. This will result In a con¬ 
siderable saving to the Government. 

The devastation and destruction of the 
Tillages and cities pver which the war rolled 
defies belief. I can’t begin to describe to 
you the conditions which we saw. 

Although I had read of the great bombing 
nids on Tokyo and other Japanese cities—I 
was not prepared for the sights which met 
us on our arrival in Japan. General Mao- 
Arthur and his staff and the men serving 


under his command have worked wonders, 
but there is still a great deal to be done. 

rrhe plight of Manila is very sad. Once a 
most beautiful city, it now lies in almost 
complete ruin. Bravely the people of the 
city carry on. and on every hand, there Is the 
evidence of the struggles of men and women 
to erect homes and chapels out of the wreck¬ 
age that lies all about. The Philippines are 
receiving considerable help from our armed 
forces, but I fear they will need a great deal 
more substantial assistance before they will 
have even started on the road to recovery. 
All through the Islands the situation is the 
same. 

I have learned a great deal on this assign¬ 
ment of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. I wish it were 
possible for all Members of Congress to cover 
the same ground. I wish many of our civic 
leaders could see this vast area. I am sure It 
would be good for the country. 

It IS an area which presents great oppor¬ 
tunities—taut it also presents grave responsi¬ 
bilities. These we cannot avoid—even if we 
would. 


Care of Disabled Veterans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OP MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1,1946 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letter: 

Portland, Maine, February 20, 1946, 
Hon. Robert Hale, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The national commander of the 
American Legion, Dr. John Stelle, coiilinuts 
to criticize Gen. Omar Bradley, the present 
head of the Veterans’ Administration, for de¬ 
fending the very policy upon which the 
Veterans’ Administration was established, 
namely, the giving of medical care to the 
war wounded and disabled. 

General Bradley has now been Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration for 6 months, 
during a very difficult period. He was ap¬ 
pointed last August when the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration was in a bad mess. Ho was put 
In because the “antiquated and inefficient” 
methods of the Veterans’ Administration 
needed to be changed. He came into a new 
Job at a time w^hen the returning soldiers 
were flooding the Veterans’ Administration 
with a stupendous amount of work. More¬ 
over, during the war, the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration had a depleted staff. Most of the 
doctors In It had left for service In the Army 
and Navy, as well as civilian help. Many 
of the demands made upon It were completely 
unreasonable. 

General Bradley has rightly requested that 
the hospital admission be restricted to serv¬ 
ice-disabled cases. This restriction was sug¬ 
gested in an effort to relieve much of the 
present overcrowding. There Is a 90,000- 
patient bed load and two-thirds of these are 
non-service-connected cases. General Brad¬ 
ley Is reported to have questioned the whole 
policy of hospitalization of veterans who do 
not have service-connected ailments. Bo do 
we, who have watched its operation for 
twenty-five long years. I am sure that Gen¬ 
eral Bradley is doing a good Job. He has given 
It 6 months of close study, with many good 
advisers from the Disabled American Veter¬ 
ans of World War I and others interested In 
the returning soldier. These men who are 
not In politics and not interested in getting 


votes are In full agreement with the general’s 
conviction that the Veterans’ Administration 
should be for the war-disabled veterans. It 
was never the Intent of the law to hospitalize 
ex-servicemen for nonservice disabilities un¬ 
less these servicemen were Indigent—in other 
words, unable to pay. A pauper’s oath la 
required of all non-service-connected cases, 
and according to General Bradley, this re¬ 
quirement in practice has become mere fic¬ 
tion. He therefore Justly and correctly sug¬ 
gested putting an end to this sabotage of 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. 

Apparently the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
public need to be reminded that we have no 
right to Jeopardize the established policy of 
this Government that America’s wartime 
disabled be given first consideration by the 
Veterans’ Administration. For this purpose 
It came Into existence. To throw Into Its 
lap the medical problems of every veteran, 
regardless of the cause and ability to pay, 
saddles It with a program so vast that the 
really needy—the war wounded and dis¬ 
abled—will die before their needs are met. 

Every doctor in private practice and every 
veteran with eyes and ears open knows of 
financially able veterans of World War I who 
have no service-connected disability, who 
went In and crowded out of needed beds dis¬ 
abled soldiers with service-connected disabili¬ 
ties. No one wishes to deny any ex-service 
man or anyone else the right to hospitaliza¬ 
tion and medical care If he Is unable to pay. 
But when there are not enough beds, when 
the Veterans’ Administration is flooded with 
phony claims of men who expect to get some¬ 
thing from the Government, when they know 
full well that they have no service-connected 
disability, and when men able to pay go to 
the Veterans’ Administration to demand med¬ 
ical attention to which they are not entitled, 
then we thank God that wc have men like 
Omar Bradley. He is willing to fight for what 
he believes is right, even when he must fight 
the commander of the American Legion. 

The American Legion is a big organization 
with millions of votes. Its rules prevent it 
from entering politics, but Its commanders 
have not always been above trying to get po¬ 
litical plums for themselves, or above mis¬ 
interpreting the Ideas of the members in 
their own way of thinking. Commander 
Stelle is courting the good will of the "gim¬ 
me” members. Veterans often spend money 
liberally for liquor, unneeded automobiles, 
and other luxuries—but are not willing to pay 
out a red penny when they need medical care. 
I am glad to say that It was only a small per¬ 
centage of the Legion members who tried to 
sponge on the Veterans’ Administration. If 
a pauper’s oath Is required, It should not be 
kept secret, as it has been. The press, social 
welfare workers, the Red Cross, and the Amer¬ 
ican Legion have led some ex-soldiers Into 
the belief that their military service entitles 
them to medical service for themselves and 
family for the rest of their lives. 

The disabled veterans’ organization has 
comparatively few members though it has 
all the talking points. It has too little in¬ 
fluence. Many Americans have never heard 
of Its existence. It is n minority group. It 
Is an organization In which the strong must 
look out for the weak and the discouraged. 
This is true of both the American Legion and 
the Disabled American Veterans. I have be¬ 
longed to both organizations since their In¬ 
ception soon after the 1018 armistice, and I 
know whereof I speak. Ever since World 
War I the disabled veterans have had to fight 
for the principle that the disabled veteran Is 
the reason for the existence of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and they should not be 
crowded out by financially able, able-bodied 
men. 

The war of killing people Is over. After 
this second terrible World War, there are 
many more disabled soldiers and they are 
entitled to the best possible care. Surely 
the veterans themselves do not want to inter- 
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fere with the rights accorded by law to the 
disabled who have service-connected dis¬ 
abilities. 

Gen. Omar Bradley has always been known 
as a soldier’s general. He knows how im¬ 
portant it is to separate phony claims from 
the real McCoy. This takes time. He is try¬ 
ing to put first things first, and that means 
the war-disabled soldiers come first. I am 
sure they will as long as he is head of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Adrian H. Scolten, M. D. 


The Ordnance Victory System 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Pr(?sident. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “The Ordnance Victory System’* 
written by Lt. Gen. L. H. Campbell. Jr., 
Chief of Ordnance, and published in the 
spring, 1946. Issue of the magazine Dixie 
Business. This article deals with the 
miraculous achievements of production 
by the Ordnance Corps of the Army un¬ 
der General Campbell’s direction during 
the war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE ORDNANCE VICTORY SYSTEM 

(By Lt, Gen. L. H. Campbell, Jr.. Chief of 
Ordnance) 

During World War II the industry-ord¬ 
nance team produced more than $9,000,000,- 
000 worth of ammunition, more than $3.- 
000.000,000 worth of small arms, more than 
$5,000,000,000 worth of artillery, and more 
than $19,000,000,000 worth of tank and vari¬ 
ous types of combat and noiicombat military 
vehicles. The total dollar volume was in 
excess of $38,000,000,000. 

Here are a few typical items. Tlie indus¬ 
try-ordnance team produced nearly 11 tons 
of artillery ammunition, about 6,000.000 tons 
of bombs and rockets, more than 15,000,000 
rifles, carbines, pistols, revolvers, and Brown¬ 
ing automatic rifles, more than 22,000,000 
helmets, more than 180,000 pieces af aircraft 
artillery, more than 270,000 tanks and self- 
propelled weapons, more than 2,000,000 
trucks, and more than 1,000,000 other ve¬ 
hicles. 

This gigantic production for our own com¬ 
bat forces and for more than 40 Allied na¬ 
tions was made possible by the application 
of four simple formulas which I have been 
asked by the editor to outline briefly for the 
readers of Dixie Business. 

First of all, throughout the war. the em¬ 
phasis was placed upon industry-ordnance 
cooperation. 

My first official act on becoming Chief of 
Ordnance on June 1, 1942, was to establish 
a personal advisory staff consisting of four 
outstanding business and industrial leaders 
who were thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of mass production. The men chosen 
were Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board in World War I; Lewis 
H. Brown, a regimental supply officer in World 
War I and president of the Johns-Manvllle 
Corp.; Benjamin F. Fairless, who com- 
. plcted in just 22 years the transition from a 
raw young surveyor In the field to the chief 
executive position In the U. S. Steel Corp.; 


and K. T. Keller, president of Chrys¬ 
ler Corp., who in less than a year di¬ 
rected the planning, building, and outfitting 
of a mammoth tank arsenal and completed 
production on his first tank. The appoint¬ 
ment of these men was intended to under¬ 
score agahi and to reaffirm in the most em¬ 
phatic W'ay the tremendous importance of 
Industry’s role in the great, bew’ildering. on- 
rushing armament program. 

These and other advisory groups gave gen¬ 
erously of their time, entirely without com¬ 
pensation, to help the Ordnance Department 
carry on, as quickly and effiriently as possible, 
its vital part in the most gigantic manufac¬ 
turing, trailing and warehousing program in 
human history. At various intervals, civilian 
experts and ordnance officers worked over a 
great variety of problems—engineering and 
production problems, administration and per¬ 
sonal problems, maintenance and supply 
problems, facility-expansion problems, train¬ 
ing problems, and a multitude of miscellane¬ 
ous questions pertaining to such matters as 
contract terminations and property disposal. 

Industry-Ordnance cooperation was not a 
new idea. The novelty was in bringing to 
perfection the teamwork, the ability to work 
together, of a new civilian-military backfleld 
with a new quarterback calling the signals. 
The same teamwork which was developed In 
the executive backfleld was also developed in 
the line—the operating branches. 

This wholehearted cooperation between in¬ 
dustry and Government, which was demon¬ 
strated so forcibly during the war years, 
created an Invaluable precedent which has 
equal bearing and importance in the peace¬ 
time years ahead. Industry and Government 
should continue to work together in building 
a better and more prosperous America. 

Our second principle of operation was to 
clear the way for Industry at maximum capa¬ 
city and efficiency. Our six old-line arsenals, 
together with our headquarters technical 
staff were the principal repositories of arma¬ 
ment knowledge down through the years. 
Our greatest responsibility was to pass on to 
Industry this priceless know-how in the 
manufacture of rifles, artillery, ammunition 
and tank-automotive vehicles. After that 
industry w'as encouraged to Improve upon our 
techniques. If at all po.ssIble. particularly in 
the way of mass production methods. While 
it is true that Industry had to meet rigid mili¬ 
tary specifications, our one desire was to aid 
Industry in every po.ssible way rather than to 
dictate to Industry how the job should be 
done. This faith in the ability. Ingenuity, 
and resourcefulness of American Industry was 
amply repaid in unprecedented production. 

Our ar.scnals were at all times prepared to 
supply production techniques to civilian 
manufacturers who had no previous experi¬ 
ence in the production of ordnance equip¬ 
ment. But our arsenals also received many 
benefits from tho.se industrial firms with 
which they have been associated. At the 
beginning of the national emergency the 
arsenals were able to contribute their pilot 
line techniques to civilian manufacturers. 
Later in the war these same manufacturers 
were able to Improve upon initial arsenal 
techniques, to speed up production, and to 
lower costs. Volume or mass production re¬ 
placed laboratory or pilot-line production. 

At Watervllet Arsenal, for example, some 
private firms learned for the first time such 
cannon-manufacturing processes as the bor¬ 
ing of the deep holes, rifling, powder cham¬ 
bering. and step threading. On some jobs it 
was advisable to have contractor personnel 
perform the duties of the operator in the 
arsenal to Insure a successful beginning In 
the civilian plant. Sample cutting tools were 
made available so that they could be dupli¬ 
cated as to proper material, hardness, clear¬ 
ance angles, sheer, lips, and grinding finishes. 
Facility and operation drawings were pro¬ 
vided. In some cases it was necessary for 
industry to plan better facilities than those 
available to produce cannon In larger quan¬ 


tities than had ever before been attempted. 
These retooling jobs were handled In an ex¬ 
cellent manner and often pointed to meth¬ 
ods that were adopted at Watervllet to manu¬ 
facture the same or similar cannon compo¬ 
nents. 

Having obtained basic armament produc¬ 
tion information, industry then began to im¬ 
prove upon original ordnance methods and 
suggested a great variety of time-saving and 
material-saving techniques. In the early 
phases of the national-defense program ord¬ 
nance engineers, techniclanb, and arsenals 
taught industry; in the latter phases indus¬ 
try instructed ordnance in many new short¬ 
cuts in mas.s production. 

The moral is that, given encouragement 
and relieved of unnecessary restriction.s, reg¬ 
ulations, and red tape. American Indu.stry is 
copuble ol production miracles. Had the 
Ordnance Department insisted that every¬ 
thing should be done the Ordnance way, if 
Ordnance had interlered at every step of 
the production proce.ss with gratuitous ad¬ 
vice, suggestions, and commands the job of 
arming America and her allies would not 
have been done half as well as what was ac¬ 
tually achieved in production in an incredi¬ 
bly short time. 

Our third principle of operation consisted 
of the development of Industry integration 
committees. 

These committees represented the cross 
weave in the fabric of America’s wartime ord¬ 
nance-production program. The lines of mu¬ 
tual assistance between industry and Ord¬ 
nance were well developed by the eary part 
of 1942, but intraindustry ties, such was the 
force of peacetime rivalry and competition, 
were relatively undeveloped. Part of my job 
ns a production expediter was to put highly 
diversified companies, large and small, into 
harness together. Many companies found 
themselves far afield from their normal 
peacetime pursuits. They were awarded Gov¬ 
ernment contracts for the production of un¬ 
familiar items under strange and compli¬ 
cated wartime rules and regulations. Ord¬ 
nance had to train, guide, and assist them in¬ 
dividually during the Initial stages of produc¬ 
tion and then weld them together into inti¬ 
mate groups for the rapid manufacture of 
specihe ordnance items. In both Instances 
the task was sometimes ns difficult as teach¬ 
ing a right-handed man how to write with 
his left hand. Early difficulties were soon 
overcome, however, and industrial Integra¬ 
tion, the vital cross weave that knitted to¬ 
gether hundreds of companies from const 
to const, became a permanent feature of the 
w'artlme Ordnance manufacturing program. 

There has been considerable publicity on 
the integration program and occasional press 
comment on the good work accomplished by 
a few committees; but there has been only an 
imperfect realization of the Nation-wide ex¬ 
tent of this unique form of industrial team¬ 
work as applied to ordnance production. On 
VE-day there were 82 Industry Integration 
committees, covering 162 types of ordnance 
equipment and combining the efforts of 1.527 
prime contractors and approximately 10.000 
subcontractors. The largest number of com¬ 
mittees in operation at any one time was 131. 
Of the total number of such committees in 
June 1943, 75 committees were working on 
tanks and automotive equipment, and 15 on 
such artillery items as guns, gun carriages, 
and fire-control instruments. 

The fourth and last principle of wartime 
ordnance operation which yielded rich divi¬ 
dends was the principle of maximum decen¬ 
tralization. 

I am well acquainted with all the argu¬ 
ments favoring concentration of power and 
centralization of authority. Ordnance ex¬ 
perience has proved, however, that the De¬ 
partment can best function under a decen¬ 
tralized plan of operation, and it has been 
my consistent policy to delegate authority 
whenever and wherever possible. The person 
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to whom authority is delegated automatical¬ 
ly assumes responsibility for results. I mea¬ 
sure him by results. We carved up a $38,- 
000,000.000 program Into as many parts as 
good management dictated. Results achieved 
in the war are indicative of the soundness of 
the policy. 

The ordnance districts may serve as a prac¬ 
tical Illustration of the scope and range of 
our decentralization policy. Ordnance pro¬ 
curement was initially decentralized In 13 
ordnance districts, roughly corresponding to 
the major manufacturing areas in the United 
States. Eight districts, in turn, progres¬ 
sively decentralized their operations until on 
VJ-day these districts had 39 region sub- 
offlees. The Boston ordnance district had 
one subofflee; the St. Louis ordnance district 
had seven; two of the five subofllces of the 
Detroit ordnance district were located in 
Canada. 

Regional offices were established primarily 
to administer ordnance supply contracts with 
facilities located at such distances from a 
district office as to make it just ns difficult 
and uneconomical for that office to work di¬ 
rectly with manafacturert, as it was for 
facilities, particularly small facilities, to 
have their top management away 2 or 3 days 
on travel to and from the district office. 
During the war, ordnance production and 
inspection personnel, working out of nearby 
Buboffices kept in constant touch with manu¬ 
facturers and rendered Immediate assistance 
in anticipating and overcoming production 
problems. In the spring of 194S, when each 
week saw new fronts ablaze, with resultant 
changes in raw materials and manpower con¬ 
ditions, it became aoparent that some ad¬ 
justments would have to be made In the 
previously conceived form of departmental 
organization, 

After lengthy conferences With my ad¬ 
visory stuff, wc decided to extend the tradi¬ 
tional ordnance policy of decentralization 
from the district system to other fields. 
Pour major decisions were taken—to decen¬ 
tralize the administration of artillery am¬ 
munition production, to establish a tank- 
automotive center in Detroit, to form a small 
arms ammunition office, and to create a field 
office for safety and security matters. 

In keeping with these decisions, I or¬ 
dered the transfer of the administration 
of ammunition plants from Wa.shingtou to a 
local poiril geographically central to the 
various ammunition plants which included. 
In addition to Government-owned, Govern¬ 
ment-operated plants, approximately 60 Gov¬ 
ernment-owned, conln''tor-operated new 
Ordnance facilities producing ammuiiliion 
above caliber .50 and allied raw materials 
under cost-plus-flxcd-fee contracts. This 
new decentralized office was established In 
St. Louis. 

On tho same day that the St. Louis office 
was officially established, the five-fold job 
of designing, manufacturing, buying, dis¬ 
tributing and maintaining all Army auto¬ 
motive land vehicles not carrying guns or 
armor—trucks, passenger cars, jeeps and am¬ 
bulances—was transferred from the Quar¬ 
termaster Corps to Ordnance. Motor trans¬ 
port, In Itself a gigantic responsibility, was 
supprimposed on the previous Ordnance re- 
Bponsiblllty of a similar nature for tanks, 
combat cars, and all other motorized fighting 
equipment carrying guns or armor. Here In¬ 
deed was a new and major challenge to Ord¬ 
nance. In order to meet the rapidly ex¬ 
panding automotive program successfully, 
Ordnance needed all the additional help it 
could possibly secure from Industry. It was 
therefore a logical step to set up a new 
tank-automotive office in Detroit—the motor 
capital of the world. The success of this 
decentralized plan of operation is Indicated 
by the fact that my office in Detroit ac¬ 
cepted 3,050,000 major pieces of automotive 
equipment during the war, valued at 16 
billion dollars. 


Our next major decentralization order in 
the summer of 1042 established an ammuni¬ 
tion subofflee of the Small Arms Division In 
Philadelphia to exercise the functions per¬ 
taining to the manufacture, procurement, 
production, Inspection, and acceptance of 
small-arms ammunition and accessories. 
This office successfully supervised the man¬ 
ufacture of 47.000,000,000 rounds of small- 
arms ammunition from June 1940 to VJ- 
day—a highly creditable achievement in 
every way. 

Our last major decentralization order es¬ 
tablished a safety and security office in Chi¬ 
cago. It was a certainty that the unprece¬ 
dented expansion of explosives and ammuni¬ 
tion facilities would present hazards of vast 
and ominous magnitude. The manufacture 
of explosives and ammunition has always 
been attended by recurrent disasters In the 
past, and the new decentralized office was 
activated to keep loss of lives, property, ma¬ 
terial. and time to an absolute minimum. 
So successful was the operation of this office 
that, according to a recent tabulation, of all 
disabling Injuries at ordnance plants more 
than 95 percent were in no way due to ex¬ 
plosives manufacture but were attributable 
to the common variety of Industrial ex¬ 
posures found In miscellaneous manufactur¬ 
ing Industries. 

Decentralization, in ordnance terminology, 
is not synonymous with abandonment. The 
transfer of many reaponsibilitiefi out of 
Washington did not mean that the various 
centers and subofflees were left without 
guidance, direction, and supervision. Con¬ 
tact with Ordnance headquarters and these 
offices W’as maintained in various ways—by 
the usual means of communication, by pe¬ 
riodic directives and reports, by regional con¬ 
ferences, and by frequent meetings in Wash¬ 
ington and In other parts of the country. I 
believe that it is part of my job to get out 
Of Washington from time to time and to see 
for myself what is going on. Prom June 1, 
1942, to VJ-day, I traveled almost 200,000 
miles, mostly by airplane. 


Stop the Appeasement Policy Toward 
Communism 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. March 1, 1946 

Mr. ’RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, It was 
heartening. Indeed, to real patriotic 
Americans to hear the statements by two 
of our representatives who have Just re¬ 
turned from London. 

I refer to my distinguished friend, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Michi¬ 
gan, and my distinguished friend, Hon. 
James P. Byrnes, Secretary of State. 

According to their statements, it seems 
they have come to realize that appease¬ 
ment of Communism is getting America 
nowhere except into trouble. 

The American people are behind them 
in this attitude and are demanding that 
they stiffen up, go forward with it, and 
let the world know that we mean what we 
say, and that we do not propose to have 
our country undermined and destroyed. 

I am going to suggest to Secretary 
Byrnes that he not only stop appease¬ 
ment abroad but that he begin to clean 
out his own department and every other 


department of government that has 
these Marxist Communists on the Federal 
pay roll. 

Let Us help to maintain peace among 
the nations of the earth. But at the same 
time let us see that our country is pro¬ 
tected at home and respected abroad. 

Mr Speaker, under permission grant¬ 
ed me to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am Inserting the address of Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes delivered in New York on 
yesterday. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Text or Secretary or State Byrnes' Talk 

Outlining America's Position on Disputed 

World Problems 

We are beginning to realize that the war is 
over. It is good to have sons, husbands, and 
fathers home again. It is good to open a 
newspaper without fear of finding In the 
casualty lists the name of one near and dear 
to us. 

But this is not wholly a time of celebration 
and rejoicing. As families in their homes on 
the farms and In the cities settle back from 
the dinner table to hear the boys tell of 
Normandy and Iwo Jima, there is an un¬ 
spoken question in every mind. The ques¬ 
tion is what we can do to make certain that 
there will never bo another war. 

During tho war our goal was clear. Our 
goal was victory. The problems of industrial 
and military mobilization. It is true, were 
problems of the first magnitude. Production 
bottlenecks often seemed unbreakable, trans¬ 
portation difficulties and manpower shortages 
Insurmountable. On the fighting front, the 
combined land, sea and air operations were 
heartbreaking in complexity. 

These were hard tasks. Yet wo were able 
to apply a yardstick to each proposal by ask¬ 
ing a simple question; “Will it help to win 
the war?" The common goal of victory 
served to unite us and to give purpose and 
direction to our efforts. 

Now that wc have come Into calmer water,s, 
our relief and gratitude are mixed with uncer¬ 
tainty. Our goal now is permanent peace, 
and surely we seek it even more anxiously 
than we sought victory. 

FINDS PEACE PATH DIFFICUI.T 

The difficulty is that the path to perma¬ 
nent peace Is not so easy to see and to follow 
as was the path to victory. 

When an issue Is presented, we ask, “Will 
it help to win the peace?” When the answer 
is slow to come or does not come at all, we 
grow uneasy and apprehensive. 

While we may bo In doubt about many 
things, there are certain basic propositions oil 
which we are clear. 

One Is that a just and la; ting peace Is not 
the inevitable result of victory. Rather, vic¬ 
tory has given us the opportunity to build 
such a peace. And our lives depend upon 
whether wc make the most of this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Another thing of which we are certain Is 
that we Americans alone cannot determine 
whether the world will live In peace or perish 
in war. Peace depends quite as much upon 
others as It does upon us. No nation is the 
complete master of its fate. We are all 
bound together for better or for worse. 

Because we know this, we have pinned oUr 
hopes to the banner of the United Nations. 
And we are not content simply to take our 
place in that organization. We realize that 
although the dreams of the world are lodged 
in it, the United Nations will fall unless its 
members give it life by their confidence and 
by their determination to make it work In 
concrete cases and in everyday affairs. 

DISCUSSES LONDON MEETING 

And so I wish to tart to you about the first 
meetings of the United Nations. What has 
been said in these meetings had been said as 
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plainly and bluntly as anything I have heard 
said by reaponslble statesmen In any private 
conference. 

These first meetings were Intended only 
to establish the various organs of the United 
Nations. But so pressing were some of the 
problems presented to the Security Council 
that they had to be dealt with before there 
was a chance for the Council to adopt even 
provisional rules of procedure. 

All was not calm and peaceful at the meet¬ 
ings in London. There was efiort to use the 
United Nations to advance selfish national 
aims. But the clash of national Interests 
and purposes which were reflected in the de¬ 
bates in London was very much like the clash 
of local and special Interests which are re¬ 
flected in our National and State Legislatures. 

We may deprecate some cf these clashes of 
Interest. But when they exist. It is better 
that they should be publicly revealed. If 
these conflicts of Interests did not appear in 
the forums of the United Nations, these 
forums would be detached from reality and 
in the long run turn out to be purposeless 
and futile. 

ON MIDDLE EAST DEBATE 

A most significant precedent was estab¬ 
lished when the Security Council finished Its 
discussions of the complaint of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments reque.stlng the 
withdrawal of French and British troops 
from their territories. 

The Cotmcil did not take formal action 
because of a difference among the perma¬ 
nent members as to the form of the resolu¬ 
tion. But no one questioned the general 
propo.^^itlon that no state has the right to 
maintain its troops on the territory of anoth¬ 
er Independent state without Us consent, nor 
the application of this proposition to the 
pending case. 

The particular form of resolution to this 
general effect which was presented by the 
United States representative, Mr, Edward R. 
Stcttinlus. was supported by most of the 
members of the Council. It failed of ac¬ 
ceptance. however, because the Soviet Union 
vetoed It on the ground that It was not def¬ 
inite enough. 

But the British and French Governments 
Immediately announced that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the technical veto of the Soviet Union, 
they would net in accordance with the Amer¬ 
ican resolution u.s It clearly represented the 
views of the Council. 

This lndicate.s that the mere legal veto 
by one of the permanent members of the 
Council docs not in fact relieve any state, 
large or small, of its moral obligation to act 
in accordance with the purposes and prin¬ 
ciples of the Charter. 

TELLS OF GOOD START 

Tlie United Nations got off to a good start. 
However, that does not mean it is an assured 
success. It simply means that the Charter 
will work If the peoples of the United Na¬ 
tions are determined to make It work. At 
times our Congress may make serious errors 
of omission and commission. Such errors 
are not the fault of the Congress as an In¬ 
stitution. They are the fault of Its mem¬ 
bers or of their constituents who fall to 
measure up to their responsibilities. 

Bo it Is with the United Nations. It will 
succeed only as we, the peoples of the United 
Nations, measure up to our responsibilities. 

I should be lacking In candor If I said to 
you that world conditions today are sound 
or reassuring. All around us there Is suspi¬ 
cion and distrust, which in turn breeds 
suspicion and distrust. 

Borne suspicions are unfounded and un¬ 
reasonable. Of some others, that cannot be 
said. That requires frank discussion be¬ 
tween great powers of the things that give 
rise to suspicion. At the Moscow Conference 
there was such frank discussion. It was 
helpful. But the basis of some suspicions 
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persists and prompts me to make some com¬ 
ments as to our position. 

We have Joined with our allies In the 
United Nations to put an end to war. We 
have covenanted not to use force except In 
the defense of law as embodied In the pur¬ 
poses and principles of the Charter. We In¬ 
tend to live up to that covenant. 

But as a great power and as a permanent 
member of the Security Council we have a 
responsibility to use our influence to see that 
other powers live up to their covenant. And 
that respon.sibility we also intend to meet. 

Unless the great powers are prepared to 
act in the defense of law*, the United Nations 
cannot prevent war. We mu.‘=^t make it clear 
in advance that we do Intend to act to pre¬ 
vent aggression, making It clear at the same 
time that wc will not use force for any other 
purpose. 

The great powens are given special respon¬ 
sibilities because they have the strength to 
maintain peace, if they have the will to main¬ 
tain peace. Their strength in relation to 
one another Is such that no one of them can 
safely break the peace 11 the others stand 
united In defense of the Charter. 

The present power relationships of the 
great states preclude the domination of the 
world by any one of them. Those power rcla- 
tlonship.s cannot be .substantially altered by 
the unilateral action of any one great state 
without proloundly disturbing the whole 
structure of the United Nations. 

Thcrelore, if we are going to do our part 
to maintain peace in the world we must 
maintain our power to do so, and we must 
make it clear that we will stand united with 
other great states in defense of the Charter. 

If wc are to be a great power we must act 
as a great power, not only in order to insure 
our own sccurily but In order to preserve the 
peace of the world. 

FOR MILITARY TRAINING 

Much as wo desire general disarmament 
and much as we are prepared to partieipate 
In a general reduction of armaments, we 
cannot be faithful to our obligations to our¬ 
selves and to the world if we alone di.sarm. 

While It is not in accord with our tradi- 
tion.s to maintain a large profe.ssioiial stand¬ 
ing army, we must be able and ready to pro¬ 
vide armed contingenhs that may be required 
on short notice. We must also have a 
trained cUii:enry able and ready to supple¬ 
ment those armed contingents without uii- 
ncccssiirily prolonged training. 

Tliat Is why in the interest of peace we 
cannot allow our Military E.stablishment to 
be reduced below the point required to main¬ 
tain a position commensurate with our re¬ 
sponsibilities. and that is why wc must have 
some form of universal mililary training. 

Our power thus maintained cannot and 
will not be used for aggressive purpose.^. 
Our tradition as a peace-loving, law-abiding, 
democratic people should be an assurance 
that our force will not be vised except In the 
defense of law. Our armed forces except as 
they may be called into action by the Secu¬ 
rity Council, cannot be employed In war 
without the consent of the Congress. We 
need not fear their misuse unless we dis¬ 
trust the reprefientutlves of the people. 

SEES NO CAUSE FOR WAR 

I am convinced that there Is no reason 
for war between any of the great powers. 
TTieir present power relationships and In¬ 
terests arc such that none nerd or should feci 
Insecure In relation to the others as long as 
each faithfully observes the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

It Is not enough for nations to declare 
they do not want to make war. Hitler said 
that. In a sense he meant it. He wanted 
the world to accept the domination of a to¬ 
talitarian government under his direction. 
He wanted that w^lthout war if possible. He 
was determined to get It with war If nec¬ 
essary. 
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To banish war, nations must refrain from 
doing the things that lead to war. 

It has never been the policy of the United 
States In Its Internal affairs or In Its foreign 
relations to regard the status quo as sacro¬ 
sanct. The essence of our democracy Is our 
belief In life and growth and In the right of 
the people to shape and mould their own 
destiny. 

It Is not In our tradition to defend the 
dead hand of reaction or the tyranny of 
privilege. We did not fight against the Nazis 
and Fascists who turned back the clwk of 
civilization In order that we might stop the 
clock of progress. 

WANTS POSITIVE DIPLOMACY 

Oiu* diplomacy must not be negative and 
Inert. It must be capable of adjustment and 
development in response to constantly 
changing circumstances. It must be mm keel 
by creative ideas, constructive prctposals, 
practical and forward-looking sugge.stions. 

Though the status quo is not sucred and 
unchangeable, we cannot overlook u uni¬ 
lateral gnawing away at the status quo. 
TTic Charter forbids aggression and we can¬ 
not allow aggression to be accomplished by 
coercion or pres.surr, or by subtcrluges such 
as political infiltration. 

When adjustments between StatP.s. large 
or small, are called for. we w’lll frankly and 
fairly consider those adjusirncnls on their 
merits and In the light of the common in¬ 
terests of all States, large and small, to main¬ 
tain peace and security in a world based on 
the unity of all great pow'ers and the domi¬ 
nance of none. 

There are undoubtedly vitally Important 
adjustments which will require our conFid- 
eration. Some of these situations are deli¬ 
cate to deal with. I am convinced, however, 
that satislactury solutions can be loiind if 
there is a stop to thi.q maneuvering for .erra- 
tegic advantage all over the world and to 
the use of one adjustment as an entering 
wedge for further and imdisclusecl iirneti'a- 
tions of power. 

We must face the fact that to preserve the 
United Nations we cannot be nuhffeveni — 
veto or no veto— to serious controversies be¬ 
tween any of the great powers, because such 
controversies could affect the whole prver 
relatioiithip between all of the great powers. 

The United States wishes to maiiPmn 
friendly relations with all nations and ex¬ 
clusive arrangenicnt.s W'lth no nation. Nat¬ 
urally, there are some problem.s which con¬ 
cern some nations much move th.an other 
nations. That is true in regard to many 
problems related to inter-American ntl.'ir.s. 
That is true in regard to the control ul Gci- 
maiiy and Japan. 

AGAINST EXCI.USTVE BI OCS 

In our relations with the other great powd¬ 
ers there are many problems which rimccrn 
two or three of us much more tlnm the others 
of u.s. I see no nbjertinn to conference'- be¬ 
tween the Big Three or the Big Foui or the 
Big Five. 

Even conferences between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union alone, conferences between our¬ 
selves and Britain alone, or confermccs be¬ 
tween ourselves and France or China alone, 
can all help to further general arm cl among 
the great powders and peace with the smaller 
powers. 

But in such conferences, so far a.s the 
United States is concerned, we will gang up 
against no state. We will do nothing to 
break the world into exclusive blocs or spheres 
of influence. In this atomic age wc wull not 
seek to divide a world which is one and in¬ 
divisible. ^ 

We have openly, gladly and wholeheartedly 
welcomed our Soviet ally as a great power, 
second to none In the family of the United 
Nations. We have approved many adju.si- 
ments In her favor, and in the process re¬ 
solved many serious doubts In her favor. 
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Only an Inexcusable tragedy of errors could 
cause serious conflict .between us in the fu¬ 
ture. Despite the differences in our way of 
life, our people admire and respect our allies 
and wish to continue to be friends and part¬ 
ners in a world of expanding freedom and 
rising standards of living. 

But in the interest of world peace and in 
the Interest of our common and traditional 
friendship we must make plain that the 
United States Intends to defend the Charter. 

Great powers as well as small powers have 
agreed under the United Nations Charter 
not to use force or the threat of force ex¬ 
cept in defense of law and the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

We will not and we cannot stand aloof if 
force or the threat of force is used contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 

WOULD SPEED PEACE MAKING 

We have no right to hold our troops in 
the territories of other sovereign states with¬ 
out their approval and consent freely given. 

We must not unduly prolong the making 
of peace and continue to impose our troops 
upon small and impoverished states. 

No power has a right to help itself to al¬ 
leged enemy properties in liberated or ex- 
satolllte countries before a reparation settle¬ 
ment has been agreed upon by the Allies. 
We have not and will not agree to any one 
power deciding for itself what it will take 
from these countries. 

We must not conduct a war of nerves to 
achieve strategic ends. 

We do not want to stumble and stagger 
into situations where no power intends war, 
but no power will be able to avert war. 

We must not regard the drawing of atten¬ 
tion to situations which might endanger 
the peace, as an affront to the nation or 
nations responsible to those situations. 

It is quite possible that any nation may 
in good faith embark on a course of conduct 
without fully appreciating the effects of its 
conduct. We must all be willing to review 
our actions to preserve our common interests 
in the peace, which arc so much more im¬ 
portant to all of us than the differences 
which might divide us. 

We must get back to conditions of peace. 
We must liquidate the terrible legacy which 
the war has left us. We must return our ar¬ 
mies to their homelands. We must eliminate 
the breeding grounds of suspicion and fear. 
We must not deceive ourselves or mislead our 
Allies. To avoid trouble we must not allow 
situations to develop into Incidents from 
which there is no retreat. 

CALLS FOR PATIENCE NOW 

We must live by the Charter. That is the 
only road to peace. 

To live by the Charter requires good will 
.and understanding on the part of all of us. 
We who had patience and gave confidence to 
one another in the most trying days of the 
war must have patience and give confidence 
to one another now. 

No nation has a monopoly of virtue or of 
wisdom, and no nation has a right to act as if 
it had. Friendly nations should act as 
friendly nations. 

Loose talk of the inevitability of war casts 
doubt on our own loyalty to the Charter and 
Jeopardizes cur most cherished freedoms both 
at home and abroad. 

Tliere arc ideological differences In the 
world. There always have been. But In this 
world there is room for many people with 
varying views and many governments with 
varying systems. None of us can foresee the 
far distant future and the ultimate shape of 
things to come. But we are bound together 
as part of a common civllizatlonr 

As we view the wreckage of the war, we 
must realize that the urgent tasks of recon¬ 
struction, the challenging tasks of creating 
higher standards of living for our people, 
should absorb all our constructive energies. 


Great states and small states must work 
together to build a friendlier. and. liappier 
world. If we fall to woiic .together there-oan 
be no peace, no comfort and little hope for 
any of us. 


Brotherhood or Bombs—Which? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 1 {legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
timely address delivered on February 28, 
1946, bX the Church of the Reformation 
in Washington. D. C., by Frederick Tay¬ 
lor Wilson, author-lecturer, on the sub¬ 
ject Brotherhood or Bombs—Which? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mose.s, the first and greatest of lawgivers, 
solemnly said to his people at an anxious 
hour in their history: “I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that 
I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing: therefore choose life that thou 
and thy seed may live.” 

In our own land, in other years, James 
Russell Lowell warned that— 

“Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side.” 

Mankind, now, however, faces Its greatest 
decision. 

The year 1945 was an amazing one. Histo¬ 
rians. centuries hence, will write in wonder 
of its world-shaking events. The triple sud¬ 
den deaths in that year, all within a period 
of less than 20 days, of President Roosevelt 
in a quiet Georgia retreat, and the fated end¬ 
ings of Mussolini and Hitler, the one at the 
hands of outraged fellow Italians and the 
other, like Samson of old. amid the falling 
ruins of Germany, were great historic events. 
The successful closing of the long, drawn- 
out wars with both Germany and Japan, 
soon thereafter were occasions for world¬ 
wide rejoicing. After long enduring the 
dark ni^t of war, mankind, like Dante of 
old, in Joy again beheld the etars of peace. 

But the most momentous events of 1945 
were not the sudden passing of these na¬ 
tional leaders, however good or evil they 
may have been, for other leaders before them 
had passed. Neither was the ending of 
global wars, horrible as they were, our most 
thrilling events, for wars before them had 
come to a sudden end. 

The two events of 1945 which history will 
record as of most far-reaching significance 
to the human race were the successful com¬ 
pletion at San Francisco by the representa¬ 
tives of 61 different nations, of the plan for 
the United Nations Organization and the an¬ 
nouncement a few weeks later of the release 
and the application of the deadly effect of 
the atomic bomb upon two helpless cities in 
Japan. The work at San Francisco was the 
real beginning of what can become the par¬ 
liament of man and the federation of the 
world, about which poets have sung and 
prophets have long prophesied. The old 
League of Nations, however great may have 
been Its work, did not Include in its councils 
representatives of either Russia or the United 
States, and, therefore, could not be called 


truly international. The release of the 
atomic bomb with all its potential power sug¬ 
gested to thinking man the coming of the 
awful Judgment day. of his childhood and was 
a terrible omen of what could prove to be the 
means for man’s ultimate destruction. The 
hell-fire of other days again entered Into the 
Imaginative thinking of a frightened world. 
As Mathew Arnold expressed it: 

“Down came the storm. In ruins fell 
The worn-out world we knew.” 

Mankind suddenly realized that a new age 
had burst upon it which can prove to be either 
the end of all or another golden age for man. 
It is significant that the meeting place at 
San Francisco was near what the world knows 
as the Golden Gate. 

The work at San Francisco was not of a 
spectacular nature. There great men and 
women labored day after day with anxious in¬ 
terest as spokesmen for a majority of the 
peoples of the world and hewed out In bril¬ 
liant fashion from the hard oak of realism 
what, under God. could prove to be the 
world’s greatest structure of Idealism. There, 
the blueprint was made for a universal work¬ 
shop, in which sane leaders of nations, in the 
future, may in actuality beat their swords of 
war into plowshares and their spears of bat¬ 
tle into the pruning hooks of peace. In dig¬ 
nity and decorum these representatives of 
51 different nations garbed in the dress of 
their native lands and speaking their own 
varied languages, came lorward and affixed 
their several signatures to what should prove 
to be the Magna Charta of mankind and the 
world’s first great declaration of independ¬ 
ence. That work has now been approved by a 
majority of the nations represented at San 
Francisco and the foundation for universal 
peace and brotherhood has now been laid. 

Contrast this constructive work at San 
Francisco with the awful destructive scenes 
which took place a few weeks later in Japan. 
There, like Prometheus of old, man, poor, 
weak man, brought down fire from heaven, 
and scenes far more thrilling than the days 
of debate and compromise at San Francisco 
took place. From a murky sky, lonely pilots 
of the purple twilight let loose upon war- 
battered Japanese cities, like the dew of death 
pictured by Tennyson, the most destructive 
weapon of war ever used before by man. 
Flames of heat of 4.000,000“, brighter than 
the light of the midday sun, swept heaven¬ 
ward to a height of more than 8 miles, and 
at a velocity of more than 500 miles an hour, 
and in a short while untold thousands of 
helpless men. women, and children melted 
away like wax in the deadly flames of this 
ghastly Invention of man. The imaginative 
Inferno of Dante was eclipsed by the real 
Inferno which man’s genius had let loose 
upon the world. 

All of this was the work of a weapon of 
war no larger than a common cocoanut. It 
.had been released at a cost of $2,000,000,000, 
or one-fifth of the entire wealth of all Man¬ 
hattan Island, and In it was a pent-up power 
greater than that of any weapon of war yet 
devised by man. It would require a con- 
trlbuticn of near $1 from every human being 
on earth to pay this bill. 

It Is said that one pound of uranium 236, 
an element used In the construction of the 
atomic bomb, equals in potential energy 1,500 
tons of coal, 250,000 gallons of gasoline, and 
80,000,000 cubic feet of gar. And yet only 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the possible power 
which could have been released was released 
upon the bewildered cities of Japan. At last 
a Frankenstein monster created under the 
leadership of the wisest among us had been 
devised and the world learned for the first 
time of this horrible Instrument of war which 
could quickly destroy It. 

Now, as Zoroaster proclaimed long ago, two 
great forces—the one of light and the other 
of darkness*—contend for world mastery. 
Which shall prevail? 
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Th« United Nations Organization may In 
truth with its world-wide ramifications be¬ 
come the word forum where voices of the op¬ 
pressed among the nations, long silent, may 
be heard and long maturing plans for a Just 
and lasting peace among the nations reach 
their final perfection. It can be the way, 
under God, in which a new day of brother¬ 
hood and good will can be made to prevail. 

’*Whcre the bars of race and creed and speech 
which sever 

Will be fused into one humanity forever.” 

There is great satisfaction in the thought 
that the future control of this awful bomb 
will be under the direction of the United 
Nations Organization. There this new-found 
power may be directed to the work of pro¬ 
longing human life rather than of destroying 
it; to lifting burdens from the backs of tired 
men and women rather than multiplying 
them; and to performing the divine task of 
bringing a statelier Eden back to man. If 
man should have once lost his paradise of 
plenty, that paradise can be regained. Piety 
and poverty were never genuine yoke fellows. 
Riches and righteousness are not natural 
rivals, but can learn to walk together in 
heavenly harmony. Despair and disease were 
never destined to haunt forever the home of 
man made in the Image of God. There is a 
divine discontent In the human family which 
can be satisfied. The kingdom of peace, 
power, and plenty can be realized. 

There is great hope for man In knowing 
that mighty voices in the church of God had 
a vital part in the promotion of this new 
world paiTinment. Its spiritual opportunity 
is as unlimiled as Its political future. 

The alternative Is too terrible for human 
contemplation. The potential destructive 
power of the atomic bomb Is beyond human 
comprehension. It Is said that three such 
bombs properly placed could, overnight, de¬ 
stroy the entire industrial structure of Amer¬ 
ica. No city or nation could successfully pro¬ 
tect Itself against such a day of doom. One 
scientist declares that 123 such bombs prop¬ 
erly placed could wreak more deadly damage 
than all the recent years of war. Mother 
earth Itsell—like exploding stars—could be 
completely annihilated. A mad race among 
the nations to excel In the making of this 
weapon of destruction could only end in 
their universal bankruptcy. 

For such a time as now the church uni¬ 
versal has come. For 2,000 years good men 
and good women have talked and written of 
human brotherhood. The hour is now upon 
us when that brotherhood must become a 
grand reality or we perish. The key to the 
future peace of the world lies In the success¬ 
ful operation of the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion. The success of that organization lies 
In the support of a church universal, for only 
the moral and spiritual unity of man will 
make workable the political unity of the na¬ 
tions. The time has long past when any sin¬ 
cere religious group should spend Its time 
sniping any other group, great o* small, which 
seeks to promote good will among men. Tol¬ 
erance and truth demand a respect for every 
apostle of human brotherhood. 

What a task for the church? The Master 
of all men In confidence declared that His 
Kingdom lay within the hearts of men. 
Whenever all human souls possess that king¬ 
dom the reign of righteousness will be iml- 
versal. The universal church is greater than 
any human organization. It is something 
more than Jewish or Gentile, Catholic or 
Protestant. It is rooted in the recognition of 
God as the universal Father and of all the 
children of men as made of one blood. No 
particular faith holds a monopoly of religious 
truths. There Is in each religious faith a 
vital truth which can be used in the build¬ 
ing of this ecumenical edifice. Mlcah’s plea 
for justie'e, mercy, and humility as the re¬ 
quirements of God was a universal plea. 


Freedom, knowledge, and human kindness are 
the common property of every great faith. 
Let us believe that the Kingdom of God lies 
Just ahead. The arrival of “The one far-off 
divine event,” can. under God, be hastened. 
It will come, not by observation as a cosmic 
catastrophe, but like the leaven In the lump, 
when the spirit of Christ is universal. 

It is of supreme importance that every po¬ 
tent pen and every vibrant voice in the 
world today—whatever their religious be¬ 
liefs—become enlisted in this mighty 
effort for the promotion of the universal 
spirit of tolerance, truth, and good will. 
These are the God-given arches which will 
support forever tne bridge ol brotherhood. 
It is a momentous task, for millions of 
the human race, like Laocoon and his sons, 
are still caught in the awful coils of igno¬ 
rance. Intolerance, and religious superstition. 

But there is hope ahead. There Is a per¬ 
petual plasticity in man’s nature and the 
miracle of a redeemed humanity can become 
a glorious reality. For such to become true, 
a light more brilliant than that which rose 
above the cities of Japan must break upon 
the world. Such a light will not flash from 
the blast of bombs, but from the tlirone of 
Eternal Love, a love that transcends all love 
for nations, the love that holds the sun and 
moon and stars, the love for humanity. 
Then a new day will dawn upon the world. 
And with Its coming, there will be ushered 
in the age sublime which will bring to the 
broken sons and daughters of men— 

“A brotherhood that shall grow stronger 
Than the narrow bonds which now dis¬ 
tract the world: 

When cannons roar and trumi>ets blare no 
longer, 

The ironclads rust and battle flags are 
furled.” 

Then we shall have a new heaven and a 
nevv’ earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth will have passed away. B’^otherhuod 
and not bombs will rule the world! 


A Real Faraer Speakt His Mind 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, In com¬ 
mon with all members of the House, I 
have received a large number of letters 
respecting many matters and things 
pending before Congress. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
man who knows whereof he speaks, con¬ 
cerning the plight of the farmer. 

Under consent granted, I am extending 
my remarks and including a letter from 
Walter Smith, of Plainfield, Vt., which 
deserves to be read by all who are inter¬ 
ested to relieve the situation which 
obtains. This is it: 

Plainfield, Vt„ February 25. 1946. 

Dear Sir : I am writing you in regard to the 
labor situation on the farm. Are you aware 
that it is almost impossible to hire any help 
at any price? It is scarcer than during the 
war, and farmers arc also finding It hard to 
meet the price demands of the few farm 
laborers that there arc. During the war we 
had some help, but many left after hostilities 
ceased. We would be glad to have farm labor 
receive as good wages as help in other busi¬ 
ness, but how can the ordinary farmer pay 
$100 a month and room and board? Room 


and board elsewhere would cost a person over 
$50 a month. How can we pay this at the 
present cast of feed? After feeding cur cows 
and paying the hired man I would have a 
bare living, to say noth.ng of supporting my 
family. It is true that farm work is long 
hours and hard work, but a farmer can’t 
operate on an 8-hour day. 

Just how many more average cows would 
a farmer have to keep in order to meet these 
wage demands'^ How many more hens, etc ? 
At that It would be a losing battle: we 
couldn’t then operate at a profit. Isn’t a 
farmer entitled to a fair profit on his invest¬ 
ment? 

We are getting a good milk price but no 
notice Is taken of the fact that all we hove 
to buy has increased in proportion. Why 
try to keep some prices at a 1037 low with the 
cost of production at a 1946 high? 

In my situation T have decided that it will 
be Impossible to produce any maple products 
this year because of lack of help. Why not 
lumber that sugar place as it is of no worth, 
as a maple producer now and quit sugaring 
for good? Of course, it takes 60 to 80 years 
to raise a maple tree but the price of lumber 
is good. 

Why is the cost of equipment so high'> I 
bought a milking machine pail to go with 
my other machines. The pail could be made 
for not over $10 worth of material I firmly 
believe. ’Tlic inflations and other parts 
might cost $8 and there is a pulsator that is 
no more complicated than the $5 carburetor 
on a Ford car. Yet I paid $90 for thi.s pail. 
Last spring I ordered a tractor to be delivered 
as soon as possible. I haven’t received it yet 
and today was told that because of strikes 
it was probable that my tractor wouldn’t 
come Uirough until summer. Unfortunately 
my hay dosn’t understand strikes and will 
probably mature at the accustomed time; 
how shall I harvest it? If we can have 
neither machinery nor help what point is 
there in attempting to operate a farm? My 
farm Is 300 acres and therefore I feel some 
help is necessary; it is hardly a one-man 
farm. I keep a herd of 40 milkers and ap¬ 
proximately 70 head of stock, a flock of hens, 
pigs; I raise 15 Ion of squash, 150 gallons of 
maple products, 500 pounds of beans. 75 to 
100 bushel of potatoes above my own needs. 
I ship approximately 200.000 pounds of milk 
and produce several hundred dozen eggs. 
This farm supplies all the needs of the stock 
outside their grain. Are wc to sell the stock 
and let this farm lie idle for a few years to 
let people realize it is necessary for the 
farmer to exist? There is no Insurance for 
a farmer against hard times. Other busi¬ 
nesses provide unemployment insurance but 
if my farm is to go out of production because 
of reasons beyond my control how about in¬ 
surance for me? 

If I have to sell a beef it is always culled 
grade B or C product, but If I wish to buy a 
cut of beef for my own use I pay grade A 
price. The slaughterer gets a subsidy and 
the farmer takes the loss. 

We can’t get grain for our hens so we are 
forced to sell them at the price a dealer offers. 
Prom comparison with the price in the 
market someone must make a profit and 
again the farmer takes the loss. 

Why are we supporting a lull staff, or 
nearly so. of OPA officials when most articles 
have been removed from the ration list? Are 
we going to keep them in office until they too 
retire on a pension? 

Most politicians claim on their platform 
to be farmers. How many operate the.r 
farms and pay all expenses of the farm and 
have a profit? If they are farmers let them 
come now to the aid of the farmers. Wc need 
help unless we are to be forced to sell our 
stock and only keep what we can handle 
alone, this labor situation must bo clarified, 
and the Importance of it made clear to the 
people of this country. The farmers did 
more than their share during the war and 
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believed ve would not again be the forgotten 
group when we were not so desperately 
needed. Eui what has been done to insure 
us a place so that we can maintain an ade¬ 
quate standard of living? 

Other groups depend partly on the power 
of a str.ke to enforce their demands but 
what would happen if the farmers went on 
strike?? You have no fear of this believing 
that we r.re not well enough organized. But 
that is only part of the tiuth, most farmers 
more than any other group have a social 
conaciousnes that prevents their using this 
weapon as farmers alone realize that a farm 
strike would tarint? such suffering a.s our coun¬ 
try has never had to endure. Farmers would 
hesitate to inflict suffering on Innocent chil¬ 
dren that would be the main victims. But 
what can we do? 

If you and other Congressmen have the 
Interests of the farmer at heart now is the 
time to show it. Do something about the 
cost of equipment or :,lve us a milk price in 
proportion to it. See that some way is made 
to insure farm labor. We have to have 
r**achlnery and help. 

Thank you for your attention, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Walter Emitii. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given me to entend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the Record a letter from Ellsworth 
Huntington, professor of geography at 
Yale University, protesting the actions 
of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

I have singled this letter out from a 
number that I have received criticizing 
the manner in which this committee has 
been handling its investigations. Pro¬ 
fessor Huntington is a member of one 
of our earliest families. He is outstand¬ 
ing among the scholars of this Nation, 
and indeed of the world. He has long 
been famous for his expeditions in geo¬ 
graphical research and for his published 
studies on the interrelationship of geog¬ 
raphy and economics. During the First 
World War he was a captain in the Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence Service of the Army. 
His background and thinking are thor¬ 
oughly American. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it important that 
the Members of this House read Profes¬ 
sor Huntington's observations on the op¬ 
erations of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Our constituents 
are not restricted by the rules of this 
body from expressing themselves regard¬ 
ing our actions as a whole or the actions 
of any group representing us. They are 
watching us closely and when we so con¬ 
duct ourselves as to bring forth their 
condemnation, it behooves us to pay at¬ 
tention to what they say. As a Member 
of this House I am jealous of our good 
reputation and trust that Professor 
Huntington’s remarks will fall on atten¬ 
tive cars and cause the committee to 
rcalizj that a change in its methods and 


approach to the problem it has under¬ 
taken to resolve is in order, lest the tide 
swell and public opinion be so roused 
that the dignity of Congress be seriously 
injured and the democratic process be 
subject to disparagement and suspicion. 

Yale University, 

New Haiwn, Conn.. February 22, 1946. 
Hon. Herman P. Kopplemann. 

House Building. Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kopplemann: My attention has 
Just been called to a curious letter sent out 
by the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
This letter was signed by Ernie Adamson. 
The letter contains a phrase which says that 
the National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism Is engaged in "solicitation of money 
for the purpose of controlling the thoughts 
of American citizens.’’ The use of the word 
•'controlling" is wholly unwarranted. It car¬ 
ries. and is apparently meant to carry, a 
eomewhat sinister suggestion that the Com¬ 
mittee to Combat Anti-Semitism is doing 
something wrong. 

That committee undoubtedly wishes to 
Influence people’s thoughts. That is ex¬ 
actly what you do when you seek election, 
and what I do when I write a book. We none 
of us try to control people’s thoughts, but 
only to Influence them. 

The letter of the Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Is one of many examples of 
what seems to me a very dangerous attitude 
on the part of that committee. I strongly 
protest against such action and against the 
assumption of the committee that any or¬ 
ganization with which it does not happen to 
be in sympathy is therefore un-American. 

My personal belief is that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities ought to be dis¬ 
charged at once. It does more harm than 
good. 

Very truly yours, 

Ellsworth Huntington. 


Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include a 
pamphlet on Questions and Answers on 
the Anglo-American Financial Agree¬ 
ment. 

There seems to be so much confusion 
about the facts regarding the British 
loan, it might be helpful to see what the 
facts really are. 

The Treasury Department has tried to 
describe the agreements clearly and sim¬ 
ply so that the people of the United States 
will understand what they have to gain 
from helping the people of Great Britain 
get back on their feet. 

Questions and Answers on the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican Financial Agreement 
(U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., January 1946) 

FOREWORD 

When the financial agreement with Eng¬ 
land was announced, the Treasury received 
many Inquiries about the proposed credit. 
These questions came from Members of Con¬ 
gress, from business and civic organizations, 
and from private citizens interested in the 
urgent problems dealt with In this agree¬ 
ment. 


It seemed to me that millions of our citi¬ 
zens must be asking themselves these same 
questions. They want to know the facts 
about the fl^^.arcial agreement. They want 
to know why the proposed credit Is neces¬ 
sary. I have, therefore, asked the Treasury 
staff to present in plain language the ques¬ 
tions that we have received and the answers 
that we have given on the financial agree¬ 
ment. 

The American people want a world of peace 
and prosperity. So do the people of all 
countries. This will be possible only through 
International cooperation to establish fair 
currency and trade practices that will make 
It possible for world trade to expand and 
grow. We have made a good deal of prog¬ 
ress toward this goal. Unfortunately, Eng¬ 
land will rot be able to commit herself to 
the prompt application of these principles 
until dht Is iiure that she will be in a posi¬ 
tion to secure her essential Imports of food 
and raw materials. 

For 6 years. England devoted most of her 
resources to fighting the war. She converted 
her export industries to war production. She 
sold foreign investments and Incurred a 
foreign debt of $13,000,000,000 to pay for her 
World-Wide war expenditures. But now the 
war is over. England can secure Imports 
only by paying for them with exports. She 
can meet her huge foreign debt only by find¬ 
ing markets for her products. With some 
help, it will take a few years for England to 
restore her export Industries and to reestab¬ 
lish her export trade. In the meantime. 
England must import. Otherwise the health 
of her people will be impaired and her in¬ 
dustries will decline. 

If England can secure a credit that will 
help pay for her essential Imports during 
the next few years, she can immediately ac¬ 
cept the principles of fair and nondiscrlm- 
Inatory currency and trade practices. In 
fact, England will be greatly benefited by an 
expansion of trade on such a basis. That 
is the policy England would prefer. 

But if England cannot secure such a credit, 
she will have to take drastic steps to curtail 
her imports and to force her exports on 
other countries. Our exports would be ex¬ 
cluded, as far as possible, from British Em¬ 
pire countries which would concentrate on 
trade with each other. Such p policy would 
Inevitably divide the world into conflicting 
economic blocs. In blunt language, the 
world would be at war—economic war. 

The consequences of such a policy would 
be tragic for the United States, for England, 
and for the entire world. That is why the 
representailveB of the United States and 
England went over this problem in discus¬ 
sions that lasted more than 3 months. They 
agreed that England would need help in 
maintaining essential imports and that part 
of this help should be In the form of a credit 
of $3,753,000,COO from the United States. 
And they agreed that with this help England 
could abandon wartime currency and trade 
discriminations and join with the United 
Stales in a program of international eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. This Is the essence of 
the financial agreement between the United 
States and England which is now before Con¬ 
gress for approval. 

This financial agreement, and the proposed 
credit will be a big step In preventing eco¬ 
nomic warfare. It will also be a big step in 
building a world in which countries live and 
work together In peace and prosperity. For 
England it will mean a chance to feed her 
people and reconvert her Industries in a 
world of expanding trade. For the United 
States It will mean opening the markets of 
our best customer. England and the British 
Empire, to the products of our factories and 
farms. For all countries It will mean a 
chance to reconstruct a war-shattered world, 
with expanding trade, greater emplovment, 
and higher standards of living. 
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The people of the United Statei and the 
United Nations have agreed on a program In 
which countries cooperate to maintain peace 
and prosperity. The United Nations Organl- 
Kation. with its Becurity Council, General 
Assembly, Economic and Social Council, and 
International Court of Justice, constitute one 
side of this program. The International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the 
proposed International Trade Organization 
constitute another side of the same program. 
The financial agreement with the United 
Kingdom Is essential to the realization rf 
this entire program for peace and prosperity. 
This is what I hope the people and Congress 
will bear in mind in considering the financial 
agreement. 

Fred M. Vinson. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Washington, D. C., January 1946. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

J. What is the Anglo-American financial 
agreement? 

The financial agreement between the Gov¬ 
ernments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom is an agreement under which— 

a. The United States will extend to the 
United Kingdom a line of credit of $3,750.- 
000,000, which can be drawn upon until De¬ 
cember 31, 1951. 

b. The United Kingdom will end a series of 
wartime financial and commercial restric¬ 
tions and practices which have the effect of 
discriminating against American trade and 
reducing the flow of world trade. 

The loan will be repaid in 50 equal Install¬ 
ments, beginning in 1951. The amount to be 
paid each year for principal and interest of 
2 percent is fixed at $120,000,000 on the $3.- 
750.000,000 credit, plus an additional $20.- 
000,000 on the $$50,000,000 settlement for 
lend-lease and surplus property. This makes 
a total of $140,000,000 a year. The portions 
of the payment that will be credited to prin¬ 
cipal and interest, respectively, wUl vary 
from year to year, the portion to be credited 
to principal increasing and that to interest 
decreasing. 

The financial agreement Is associated with 
a far-reaching agreement on commercial pol¬ 
icy and a settlement of the outstanding 
leud-lease and surplus-property problems of 
the two countries. The commercial policy 
statement proposes the establishment of an 
International Trade Organization which 
would aim to expand world trade by reducing 
trade barriers, avoiding trade discrimina¬ 
tions, and eliminating cartel practices. 

2. Who decides whether the credit should be 
extended? 

Congre.ss has to authorize the Government 
to extend the line of credit to Encland. Sec¬ 
tion 1 of the financial agreement, states that 
it will take effect on the date when the 
United Kingdom Is notified by the United 
States that Congress has made the necessary 
funds available. 

The authorizing legislation will have to be 
passed by both Houses of Congress. 

3. Docs England need this credit? 

In the next ^ew years England will not 
have enough Income from abroad—foreign 
exchange from exports and services—to pay 
for food and materials which the British peo¬ 
ple must buy abroad, if they are to live and 
their iiidUBtries are to operate. The British 
estimate that, even if they economize stricUy 
on imports and buy nothing which is not 
essential, they will have te spend abroad in 
the next several years from $5,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 more than they can sell abroad. 

Tlie British cannot pay for these essential 
hnports with their own currency, the pound 
sterling. Foreign rountries already have 
more than $13,000,000,000 of sterling and will 
be increasingly reluctant to sell their goods 
and Bcrvlces for this currency. Therefore, 
the British need a credit in foreign money to 


continue to buy Imports from the United 
States and other-countries. In a few years 
their export industries will be restored and 
they will earn enough foreign exchange to 
pay for their Imports and other expenditures 
abroad. 

After careful study, the Amerlcair repre¬ 
sentatives concluded that a credit of $3,760,- 
000,000 from the United States, plus her 
other resources, will enable England to meet 
the postwar deficit in her international 
trade. If England’s needs turn out to be 
smaller than estimated, she will not use the 
entire amount of the line of credit.. England 
will try to keep her obligations to a minimum, 
in order to keep down the annual payments 
of principal and interest which she will have 
to make. 

4. How did England get into this position? 

England got Into those foreign-exchange 

dllficulties because she devoted most of her 
rcKourcei to the war. In the next few years 
her earnings from overseas business will be 
lower than before the war because— 

(a) British exports are lower. During the 
war England’s export industries were con¬ 
verted to war production or shut down. In 
1044 she exported only 30 percent as much 
goods as in 1938. It will take several years 
to reconvert these Industries and restore their 
trade. 

(b) British foreign Investments were sold. 
During the war England sold over $4,500,000.- 
000 of her foreign investments, and thereby 
lost forever the Income which they formerly 
yielded. The proceeds were used to buy war 
goods from us and other countries. In addi¬ 
tion, England incurred foreign debts of $13,- 
000.000.000. 

(c) England’s income from shipping and 
other services has fallen off. Part of her 
merchant fleet was sunk in the war. Many 
of the other services she sells abroad, such 
as banking and Insurance, are linked with 
the revival of her trade. 

While the war has reduced England’s earn¬ 
ings of foreign exchange, some of her foreign 
expenditures will be Increased. The destruc¬ 
tion from bombing has to be replaced, and 
this means Increased imports of raw mate¬ 
rials. Much of the capital equipment in her 
factories deteriorated during the war, and 
this, too, must be replaced, in part by means 
of increased imports. 

5. What will England do with the credit? 

Section 3 of the financial agreement .'States: 

“The purpose of the line of credit is to 

facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom 
of goods and service.s in the United States, 
to assist the United Kingdom to meet transi¬ 
tional postwai; deflclt.s in Its current balance 
of payments, to help the United Kingdom to 
maintain adequate reserves of gold and dol¬ 
lars, and to assist the Government of the 
United Kingdom to assume the obligations 
of multilateral trade, as defined in this and 
other agreements.” 

Since England need.s a large quantity of 
the kind of goods which the United States 
can best supply, it i.s probable that a large 
part of the credit will be used to finance 
direct exports from the United States to 
England. The Pritish will also use the credit 
to pay other countries for imports, v'hen 
the.se countries want dollars to buy imports 
from the United States. Thus India, for ex¬ 
ample, will be able to use the proceeds of 
her exports to England to pay lor her pur¬ 
chases in the United States. 

6. Will England pay off the blocked sterling 

with the credit? 

Section 6 of the financial agreement pro¬ 
vides that “any amounts required to dis¬ 
charge obligations of the United Kingdom to 
third countries will be found from resources 
other than this line of credit.” This means 
that England will not use the loan to repay 
any part of the huge sterling balances which 
other countries acquired during the war. 
These and other British obligations will have 


to be settled from such other foreign ex¬ 
change resources as may be available to 
England. 

7. Will England use the credit to nationalize 

her industries? 

This credit is to help Britain meet her for¬ 
eign exchange problem which would be pre¬ 
cisely the Bame under a Labor Government 
or a Conservative Government. The money 
will be used only to buy goods and services 
from abroad. It will be used to help elim¬ 
inate wartime trade and exchange restric¬ 
tions which are entirely unrelated to tiie 
nationalization of British industries. 

This loan of dollars is fur Eiigianci’s ex¬ 
ternal needs—her busine.ss with foreign na¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact, if England wants 
to acquire a BritLsh industry she does not 
need foreign credit for this. She can pay 
the owners by giving them BriilAh Govern¬ 
ment bonds, or by paying sterling secuied by 
taxes and loans in England. 

8. Why is the loan rcfer''ed to as a “line of 

credit"? 

The dollars lent to England will be Ubccl 
ultimately to buy goods and services or setile 
claims in the United States. The British 
will use dollar funds only as they need them 
to meet obligations. The United Statc.s will 
therefore provide the money in a series oi 
transfers extending over a period of yiaib, 
rnther thon in a lump sum. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the line 
of credit will be available fur u.ie by the 
British until December 31. 1951. The annual 
amounts withdrawn from 194G through 1051 
will he added together, and that sum will 
constitute the principal of the loan. If the 
entire line of credit is used, the principal 
will be $3,750,000,000. Rc^ ayraenls of prin¬ 
cipal and interest at 2 percent will begin in 
1951. based on the amount outstanding on 
the last day of that year. 

9. Is the rale of interest reasonable? 

The rate of interest Is 2 percent on the 
outstanding amount of the loan, and interest 
payments begin in 1951. The effective rate 
of interest will be somewhat lower than 2 
percent, if either substantial amounts of the 
credit are used before 1951. us is probable, or 
the Interest payment in any year is waived, 
as IS possible under the agreement. 

The rate of Interest l.s low compared with 
what American banks would charge a foreign 
government. It i.s not low compared with 
what England can undertake to pay In dol¬ 
lars. Even with the rate of interest at 2 per¬ 
cent, the payments of interest and princicul 
will be about $140,030,000 a year fur 50 years 
on the $3,750,000,000 credit and the approxi¬ 
mately $650,000,000 which the British will owe 
for the settlement of lend-lcase and .surplu.s 
property. This is a large sum of dollar 
exchange whleh the British will have to earn 
each year and transfer. Over the 50 yours 
the total Interest to be paid will bo 
$2,600,000,000. Thi.s Ir. additional to the 
principal. 

The rate of Interest .should be ronsidered 
together with the other provi.sioiis of tlio 
financial agreement, m.uny of whicli rngland 
would not h.uve agreed to in return for a loLiii 
whose carrying charges she would c<.>nridcr 
beyond her capacity. It should also be re¬ 
membered that belore the iie'_;otlationo there 
were many persons who felt that on.ly a grunt 
would make it possible for Britain to ubun- 
don the wartime financial and commercial 
restrictions of the sterling urea. 

10. What will be the burden to the American 

taxpayer? 

The immediate effect of this tran<^arTinn 
will be to transfer funds borrowed frc'm tli“ 
American public to an account from \vh:rii 
the Government of the United Kinyrtrm can 
draw as needed. The credit i.s mi Invr'^t- 
ment, not an expenditure, by the Unilrd 
States Government. There will be a c.i.si to 
the taxpayer only if— 
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(a) Some portion of the loan Is not repaid; 
or 

(b) If the Interest payments prove to be 
less than the cost of borrowing by the United 
States Government. 

The average Interest rate which the United 
States Treasury pays on the Government debt 
Is slightly lower than the rate of Interest 
which England will pay on the credit. How¬ 
ever, because England Is not required to begin 
Interest payments until 1961 and because 
some Interest payments could conceivably be 
waived, it is possible that over the whole life 
of the loan the United States Treasury will 
pay to American bondholders somewhat more 
in Interest than It receives from England as 
interest payments. 

The loan will, of course, bring many direct 
and Indirect benefits. It will promote pro¬ 
duction and trade. The Income of the 
American people will be higher. And with 
more trade and Income, the United States 
Government will find Its revenues increased. 

11. Why will interest payments he waived 
under certain conditions? 

The waiver clause recognizes that tempo¬ 
rary adverse conditions can make payment 
of interest difficult. The British point out 
that American purchases of British goods 
might in a depression sink so low that over 
several years It would be impossible for them 
to earn the dollars necessary for their In¬ 
terest payments. 

It has not been customary to make allow¬ 
ance in foreign loans for the possibility of 
a depression in world trade. The absence 
of such a provision Is one of the reasons why 
default was often difficult to avoid. Our 
representatives thought that a provision 
which permitted interest to be waived In 
especially bad years was not only fair but 
also to our benefit. We certainly would pre¬ 
fer to collect the principal rather than force 
default, which might be the only alternative. 

England may request a waiver of Interest 
and the United States will grant It in any 
year if (a) the British find a waiver is made 
necessary by the present and prospective 
conditions of international exchange and the 
level of British gold and foreign exchange 
reserves; and (b) the International Monetary 
Fund certifies that the income from exports 
of goods produced In England, plus their net 
Income for services rendered to foreigners, 
such as insurance and shipping receipts and 
foreign Investment, falls below an agreed 
minimum, stipulated in the financial agree¬ 
ment, necessary to pay for essential imports. 

The agreement provides that the amount 
of interest due will not be waived in any year 
unless interest payments are also waived on 
other obligations of England Incurred during 
the period from December 1946 to the end of 
1951 and unless payments on the accumu¬ 
lated sterling balances are correspondingly 
reduced. 

It should be noted that the waiver does 
not apply to repayment of principal. The 
whole of the principal of the credit must be 
repaid without qualification. 

12. Can England repay this credit? 

As world trade recovers after the war, it is 
expected that England will have an expanding 
Income from exports and from insurance, 
shipping, and overseas investments. By 1951, 
when the first annual p^ment on the loan Is 
due, England’s foreign exchange income from 
these sources should be large enough to en¬ 
able her to make payments without unduly 
curtailing essential imports. England will 
use a portion of her foreign exchange Income 
to meet the annual Installments on the 
credit Instead of Increasing her overseas pur¬ 
chases or adding to her monetary reserves. 

Of course, no one can predict with cer¬ 
tainty what will happen In the next 60 years. 
It is possible that world trade will sometimes 
break down. England made payments on her 
World War I debt to us until 1931 when 
President Hoover proposed that payments be 
suspended on all war debts for 1 year. Be¬ 


cause during the depression our Imports were 
reduced and our foreign investments stopped. 
England was unable to obtain sufficient dol¬ 
lars to resume payment on her war debt. 

A primary purpose of the loan Is to prevent 
a break-down In world trade. This purpose 
will be. furthered by the establishment of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank, and the proposed Interna¬ 
tional Ti’ade Organization. If we succeed in 
achieving a high level of world trade, there 
can bo little question as to the ability of 
England to meet her obligations under this 
loan. 

13. Will wc have to increase our imports? 

Ultimately, we must import more goods if 
we intend to export on a large scale and de¬ 
rive the full benefits of increased interna¬ 
tional trade. During the Immediate postwar 
period, however, we shall probably be a net 
investor in foreign countries and the amount 
of this Investment will enable us to export 
without equivalent Imports. 

At a later stage we shall not only have to 
import more, but we shall want to Import 
more. Our population will be greater. Our 
national Income will be greater. In addition, 
we arc very likely to need more imports of 
many raw materials in the future. Some of 
these raw materials we do not produce at all. 
Of others, our own resources will be too small 
for our growing needs. 

In the long run, increased imports will have 
the effect of raising our standard of living so 
long as we maintain employment at a high 
level, because Increased imports mean more 
goods available for consumption. 

14. Why doesn't England borrow from other 

countries? 

England has borrowed from others. Dur¬ 
ing the war, foreign countries accumulated 
billions of sterling In exchange for the goods 
and services they supplied England. Since 
they could get only limited quantities of 
goods In return, the effect was that England 
borrowed from them. These accumulated 
sterling balances amount to more than 
$13,000,000,000 and are held mostly for the 
account of countries in the sterling area. 

England is borrowing from others. Sterling 
Is still piling up in London to the account of 
foreigners, at the rate of roughly $2,000,000.- 
000 a year. Foreign countries are taking this 
sterling—a loan to England—in exchange for 
the goods and services they are now supply¬ 
ing. 

England will borrow from others. She Is 
now seeking other credits on long term, for 
example, from Canada. 

The United States is not alone In helping 
England with credits. But it must be re¬ 
membered that, aside from the United States 
and Canada, nearly all the capital-lending 
countries have been physically devastated by 
war and are themselves In need of aid. 
Therefore, England must look to the United 
States for the bulk of the credit she requires. 

15. Why couldn't the International Bank cx- 

tend this loan? 

England will handle her own Internal re¬ 
construction and development. The line of 
credit is to meet a large external emergency. 
We all know that as an Island nation, England 
relies heavily on trade with other countries. 
The balance between what she ships In and 
buys and what she ships out and sells was 
thrown out of kilter by the war. She needs 
credit In foreign currency to continue buying 
until she can restore her export trade. 

The Bank is not intended to deal with 
special needs of this sort. The Bank’s re¬ 
sources must be used for long-term recon¬ 
struction and development purposes. The 
proposed loan to England is a long-term 
emergency credit unsulted to the operations 
and purposes of the bank. 

J6. Why doesn't England sell her foreign in- 
vestments? 

England has already sold $4,500,000,000 of 
her foreign investments. She will have to 


dispose of still more in settling her wartime 
debts. 

A portion of what is left is not salable be¬ 
cause of wartime destruction, disruption of 
trade and other causes. Another large por¬ 
tion would have to be sold mainly ln4ihe cur¬ 
rencies of the countries in which they are lo¬ 
cated and therefore would not solve Eng¬ 
land’s need for dollars or currencies convert¬ 
ible intq dollars. Finally, any Investments 
would have to be sold gradually to realize 
anything like their value. 

When a country sells any of Its foreign in¬ 
vestments, It terminates for all time its for¬ 
eign Income from those investments which 
are sold. To England this would mean a fur¬ 
ther deterioration in her balance of payments 
and even greater difficulty in securing es¬ 
sential Imports. 

17. Why doesn't England cut her foreign ex¬ 

penditures? 

At the present time, England is drastically 
cutting her overseas expenditures. Her war 
expenditures In foreign countries are of 
course being greatly reduced. Her dollar 
expenditures, especially, have been cut and 
orders have been given to all sterling area 
countries to purchase for dollars only those 
essential items which cannot be otherwise ob¬ 
tained. 

England’s urgent need for $5,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 is not based on large foreign 
expenditures. On the contrary, even with 
the credits from us and other countries, Eng¬ 
land will have to maintain her imports at an 
austere level. It will be hard to feed and 
clothe her people and rebuild her homes and 
factories on such a level of imports. Eng¬ 
land’s standard of living will be little differ¬ 
ent from wartime. 

18. What would England have to do if we do 

not lend the money? 

If the credit from the United States is not 
extended, England would be forced to con¬ 
tinue her wartime currency and trade re¬ 
strictions and drastically curtail all expendi¬ 
tures in the United States. These restric¬ 
tions would have to be applied not only by 
England but by nearly all of the British Em¬ 
pire. The dollars earned by these countries 
would continue to be turned over to the Brit¬ 
ish and allocations would be made by the 
British permitting the expenditure of these 
dollars only for the most essential goods that 
could not be obtained within the British 
trading area. 

Judging by the recent past. England would 
also extend her system of bilateral agree¬ 
ments to still other countries. These agree¬ 
ments, like the present sterling area arrange¬ 
ments, would discriminate against and per¬ 
haps exclude American trade. 

Without the loan, these restrictions and 
arrangements would be continued because 
England would be compelled— 

(a) To cut her dollar deficit by diverting 
purchases, even at higher prices, to other 
countries. 

(b) To obtain credits from other countries 
by Importing from them and by paying In 
sterling. 

The continuation of these wartime devices 
would in effect establish a sterling bloc based 
on the need to reduce purchases from the 
dollar bloc. The attempt to exclude the 
United States from these markets would en¬ 
hance the possibility of economic conflict. 

19. Why shouldn't the credit he financed by 

allowing citizens to invest in British obli¬ 
gations directly? 

The people who make this proposal over¬ 
look the fact that regardless of the terms of 
the loan, no foreign bond issue of this size 
could be floated in our markets. Further¬ 
more this is not a practical proposal becaiise 
the financial agreement involves many con¬ 
siderations other than the extension of a 
credit. 

As explained elsewhere in this document, 
the real question is whether the long-range 
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Interest of the United States requires that 
England be offered this ffnanclal assistance 
at this time. The credit Is designed to 
make It possible for England to remove dis¬ 
criminatory restrictions on international 
trade and to associate herself fully with the 
United States In a program designed to en¬ 
courage the world-wide expansion of trade. 

In other words, the credit to England must 
be viewed as an integral part of the financial 
agreement with all of its benefits to Ameri¬ 
can business. It cannot be Judged as an 
ordinary commercial credit. 

20. What U the sterling area? 

Just as the "dollar area” Is understood to 
Include a number of countries that have 
close trade and financial ties with the United 
States, so the sterling area before the war 
were the countries closely linked In trade and 
finance with England. These countries held 
the larger portion of their monetary reserves 
In London, and carried out most of their In¬ 
ternational transactions In sterling, which 
was convertible Into practically any currency 
In the world. 

When the war came England restricted the 
convertibility of sterling into dollars and 
limited the use of sterling in purchases from 
the dollar area. Other countries in the 
sterling area Imposed similar controls. While 
the currencies of the sterling area countries 
could be exchanged for each other, none of 
them could be converted Into dollars except 
to the extent permitted by the monetary 
authorities In London. 

As a war measure, to conserve the ex¬ 
change resources of England and the sterling 
area countries, these controls were essential. 
In peacetime, they can only bring about a 
serious reduction in trade and the diversion 
of trade into uneconomic channels. The 
prewar sterling area, like the dollar area, 
was a convenience to trade. The wartime 
restrictions are a menace to trade. 

At the present time the sterling area in¬ 
cludes all of the countries and territories 
comprising the British Empire (except Can¬ 
ada and Newfoundland). Egypt. Auglo-Egyp- 
tlon Sudan, Iraq. Iceland, and the Faroe 
Island. One purpose of the financial agree¬ 
ment is to restore tlic convertltalUty of ster¬ 
ling. particularly with respect to current 
transactions, such as imports and exports. 
Thus, the sterling area will In considerable 
measure return to Its prewar form. 

21. What w the dollar pool? 

The so-called sterling area dollar pool Is 
an arrangement by which the dollars earned 
by countries of the sterling area are pooled 
and allocated by London in accordance with 
essential needs. 

It works like this. When an Indian ex¬ 
porter sells goods in the United States, he 
turns the dollars over to the Reserve Bank 
of India for rupees. These dollars are then 
sold to England for sterling. And this hap¬ 
pens in all of the sterling-area countries that 
have net dollar receipts. In this way, all the 
dollar holdings of the sterling area arc 
pooled. Then, when a country in the ster¬ 
ling area needs dollars, it applies to London. 
To conserve dollars, funds are not allocated 
to buy goods In the United States that can 
be secured In any sterling-area country. The 
American producers of such goods are vir¬ 
tually shut out of the sterling-area markets. 

If the dollar pool Is continued Into the 
postwar period, the difficulty of reestablish¬ 
ing multilateral trade would be considerably 
Increased. Moreover, Its operation in peace¬ 
time would inevitably Involve discrimination 
against American exporters. Trade among 
the sterling-area countries would be de¬ 
veloped In preference to trade with the United 
States or other non-sterllng-area countries. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
dollar pool will be abolished within a year, 
unless this Government agrees that an ex¬ 
tension is necessary. 


22. Will sterling-^area countries now be able 

to purchase more freely from the United 

States? 

As a result of the credit made available to 
England, most sterling-area countries will be 
In a position to make larger purchases from 
the United States. Within a year, unless 
the United States agrees to a later date, the 
current receipts of dollars and sterling of 
each sterling-area country will be available to 
make purchases anywhere. Thus, India’s 
sterling income from exports to England 
could be converted into doliars to make pur¬ 
chases in the United States. Under present 
restrictions such Income can only be used 
for purchases in the sterling area. 

The proposed United States loan will sub¬ 
stantially increase the total amount of dol¬ 
lars available to England and all the sterling- 
area countries with which to buy our ex¬ 
ports. 

23. What controls will England place on 

American sterling balance.^? 

In section 8 of the financial agreement, 
the United States obtains a written commit¬ 
ment that American exporters selling goods 
to the United Kingdom will be paid In dollars 
or if paid in sterling, they will be allowed to 
convert the sterling into dollars. 

Until 1961, the imposition of exchange 
controls by the United Kingdom will be gov¬ 
erned by ,hl6 commitment and specific pro¬ 
visions of the International Fund Agree¬ 
ment. Aftei* 1951, all exchange controls will 
be subject to the Inter.:iatlonal Monetary 
Fund. 

24. What will England, do about other bi-¬ 

lateral monetary agreements? 

These agreements, which have been made 
with many European and some South Amer¬ 
ican countries, will have to be substantially 
revised within a year after the financial agree¬ 
ment comes into effect. 

The British bilateral agreements provide 
that the sterling recelveu lor exports to Eng¬ 
land can be used only for purchase.s or pay¬ 
ments in the sterling area. 

Under section 8 of the fluaucial agreement. 
England states that within a year—unless a 
later date is agreed with us—siie will Impose 
no restrictions o?’ payments and transfers 
for current transactions. British payments 
for Danish exports, for example, which are 
now used only inside the sterling area, win 
soon be convertible into other currencies. In¬ 
cluding dollars, and he available for use in 
any country. The existing bilateral agree¬ 
ments will have to be revised to give effect to 
this principle. 

When that is done, a large amount of po¬ 
tential discrimiiiuUoii against American 
trade will have been removed. 

This commitment lasts until i951. by 
which time all the provisions of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund will apply. 

25. Will England dwenminatr against us by 

means of import restrictions? 

In section 9 of the financial agreement, 
each government undertakes not to discrimi¬ 
nate against the other through Import 
quotas, or like devices. Since England’s im¬ 
ports are mainly controlled through Import 
permits, f’lis Is an Important protection to 
American exporters. It will last until 1951, 
when It is expected that the rules of the 
proposed International Trade Organization 
will govern. 

In practDc, this should mean that quotas 
will not be so administered ns to refuse per¬ 
mits for American goods while granting per¬ 
mits for simfltir goods from other countries. 

26. What will be the nature of the settle¬ 
ment of sterling balances accumulated 
daring the war? 

During the war many countries accumu¬ 
lated sterling balances. These sterling lia¬ 
bilities. which amount now to more than 
$13,000,000,000, arise as a result of England’s 


large war expenditures overseas. Because of 
exchange restrictions the balances could not 
be used for purchases outside the sterling 
area. Because of wartime shortages and 
commodity and shipping controls, they could 
not be used to make purchases In England. 
Therefore, the sterling balances accumulated. 

It is not possible for England to produce 
in the near future a sufficient volume of ex¬ 
ports to pay off these balances. Furthermore, 
her holdings of foreign exchange are too 
small to permit the sterling to be exchanged 
lor other currencies which the owners could 
spend elsewhere. 

In section 10 of the financial agreement, 
England states her intention to make agree¬ 
ments with each of the countries concerned 
for an early settlement of these balances. 
With respect to countries belonging to the 
sterling area. It is expected that the accumu¬ 
lated balances will be divided into three cate- 
gori€*s. One will consist of a portion to be 
made available immediately for current 
transactions, including purchases in the 
United States. Another will be gradually re¬ 
leased for current transactions over a period 
of years beginning in 1961. This, too, can 
be used for purchases in any country, includ¬ 
ing the United States. The remainder Is to 
be adjusted as part of the common costs of 
winning the war against the Axis powers. 

It is likely that many countries outside the 
sterling area will also agree to gradual liqui¬ 
dation of their sterling balances over a pe¬ 
riod of years. 

27. Does the loan give England an advantage 

over the United States in world markets? 

On the contrary, the proposed loan will put 

American exporters on an equal competitive 
basis with the British in selling to the coun¬ 
tries of Ih" sterling area. Any country that 
has fund!?, say sterling, that can be used to 
buy in England w'ill be able to use the funds 
to buy in the United States if their people 
prefer to buy here. No counti^ will be forced 
to discriminate in its trade as between the 
United States and the sterling area. 

When the accumulated sterling balances 
are released, it is agreed by England that the 
money may be used for current payments 
anywhere. I’he money can be m-ed to pur¬ 
chase American, British, or any other goods. 

28. Is the British credit a precedent for other 

loans? 

It is not. No other country has the same 
crucial position in world trade us England. 
The wide u.se of the pound sterling in world 
trade, the large proportion of the world’s 
trade which is carried on by the countries of 
the British Empire, the extreme dependcnco 
of Enpland upon imports—these and other 
factors mean that the financial and commer¬ 
cial practices of Britain are of the utmost 
Bignilicance in determining what kind of 
world economy we shall have. 

We expect that, as a general rule, the noed.'j 
of foreign countries lor help will bo met 
through UNRRA, the International Fund, 
the International Bank, and the Export- 
Import Bank. If any special case could not 
be handled through these establl.shed or¬ 
ganizations. the question of a loan would be 
put to Congress for its authorization. 

29. How is the loan related to the objectives 
of the United Nations Organization? 

The proposed credit to England is vital to 
the objectives of the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation. We have learned from long experi¬ 
ence that world peace depends on world pros¬ 
perity. It Is not enough to deal with the 
political problems that threaten world se¬ 
curity. We must also deal with the economic 
problems that can lead to conflict between 
nations. The charter of United Nations Or¬ 
ganization recognizes this fundamental in¬ 
terrelationship between peace and prosperity 
by establishing an Economic and Social 
Council to encourage and facilitate interna¬ 
tional economic cooperation. 
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By promoting a high level of world trade 
on a multilateral basis, the financial agree- 
ment will make an Important contribution 
to world prosperity. It will help assure 
closer friendship and greater commerce be¬ 
tween England and the United States by 
eliminating the harmful currency and trade 
practices. It will prevent the danger of 
economic warfare. In addition, the agree¬ 
ment provides the basis for a broader under¬ 
standing on international trade practices to 
be drawn up at the forthcoming conference 
on trade and employment. The elimination 
of currency and trade restrictions and dis¬ 
crimination and other forms of economic 
warfare is essential to the building of a 
peaceful and prosperous world. That is a 
major purpose of the financial agreement. 
30. What dors the United States gain from 
the financial agreewnt? 

Broadly speaking, each provision of the 
financial agreement benefits the United Stales 
because each is part of the whole structure 
of cooperation between the two countries in 
establh^hing International commercial and 
financial policies designed to promote the 
balanced growth of international trade. 

Throughout these questions and answers 
the specific benefits of the financial agree¬ 
ment to the United States have been dis¬ 
cussed in some detail. The following list 
summarizes briefly the principal benefits 
which the United States will receive, in addi¬ 
tion to payment of principal and interest 
on the credit: 

(a) The credit will enable Englana to buy 
goods and services in the United States, and 
these transactions will increase the employ¬ 
ment and Income of the American people. 

(h) Payments by England to other coun¬ 
tries will increase the ability of those coun¬ 
tries to buy goods and services in the United 
States. 

(c) The sterling area dollar pool will be 
dissolved, with the result that sterling area 
countries which acquire dollars will be able 
to use those dollars directly to buy goods and 
services in the United States. 

(d) Sterling paid for exports or other cur¬ 
rent business will be freely convertible. Any 
country can then use such sterling to buy 
goods and services irom the United States or 
from any other country In the world. 

(e) Exchange controls will not be used to 
prevent residents of the United States from 
converting into dollars the sterling they get 
from exports or other current business with 
England. 

(f) Britain’s Import controls will be ad¬ 
ministered in such a manner that no dis¬ 
crimination against American products will 
result. 

(g) England will release a portion of the 
blocked sterling balances held by British Em¬ 
pire and other countries, and the sums thus 
released will bo freely convertible to make 
purchases in the United States or any other 
country of the world. 

(h) England will be able to assume the 
full obligations of membership in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization and can afford to 
abandon those restrictions and practices 
which would otherwise have been retained 
during the transition period. 

(I) England will settle the blocked ster¬ 
ling balances with her own resources and 
this large problem which hinders the restora¬ 
tion of world trade will be solved. 

(J) The elimination of exchange and trade 
restrictions and the solution of these prob¬ 
lems will increase American prosperity by 
Increasing the volume of world trade. 

(k) The foregoing specific measures will 
eliminate many causes of economic friction 
which might threaten the good relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

(l) Finally, all danger of a division of 
the world into conflicting British and Ameri¬ 
can economic blocs will be averted. 


Reply of Robert R. Waton to Criticism by 
Chester Bowles of Price-Control Atti¬ 
tude of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 25). 1946 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in re¬ 
cent weeks much publicity has been given 
to criticism made by Mr. Chester Bowles 
of the attitude of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers on price control. 
Mr. Robert R. Wason. president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
has answered Mr. Bowles in a radio ad¬ 
dress on February 26. In the interest of 
fairness I ask unanimous consent that 
the address delivered by Mr. Wason be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Bowles contended last Tuesday that the 
only way to prevent Inflation is by continu¬ 
ing price controls. 

The National Association of Manufactur¬ 
ers contends that the only way to prevent in¬ 
flation is to get rid of price controls. 

It is obvious Mr. Bowles and the National 
Association of Manufacturers have the same 
objective. Both want to prevent inflation. 

The difference between Mr. Bowles and 
the NAM is solely on the way to accomplish 
this objective, 

Mr. Bowles admits that his plans to hold 
prices haven’t worked. He confe8se,s that 
OPA has not been able to hold the price line 
he set some months ago^ 

Of course, he explains that is a mere 
bulge In the price line when he now puts 
into effect the new price rises on clothing, 
meat, and the other necessities of life. 

The Important fact Is that the prices cause 
a rise In your costs of living, whatever Mr. 
Bowles calls it. Actually, It is a plain break¬ 
through to a higher cost of living. 

Let’s look at the actual facts in this preb- 
lem so vital to every housewife. 

Under what Mr. Bowles calls his new all- 
out attack, which Is also his confession 
that the old attack has failed, general wage 
Increases in the neighborhood of 50 percent 
above the prewar level are possible. 

Under hi.s plan any compensating in¬ 
creases In prices will be held to the below- 
normal level of profits during 1936-59. 
That was a period, as Mr. Bowles admitted 
on an earlier occasion, when six out of ten 
of the Nation’s companies were operating 
at n loss. 

Now, Mr. Bowles expects production to 
climb on red Ink and continued losses. 

He is denying human nature—the funda¬ 
mental Instinct of self-preservation. It can’t 
be done. It is the same Instinct that 
prompts you to change Jobs when you find 
one that pays more money for the same 
kind of work. 

He is forgetting that. In America, every 
Investor Is a voluntary investor. The man 
who bought automotive shares or Invested 
in steel or oil, could have bought an auto¬ 
mobile, or a radio, or a vacation, instead. 

Finally, he Is defeating the objective of 
Jobs for all, which the administration shares 
with Industry. 

He apparently does not realize that the 
greatest contribution Industry can make to 
the Nation is Its ability to keep turning out 


goods. A busted business provides neither 
goods nor jobs. 

Mr. Bowles also said, you will remember. 
’’There is no question that the stoppage re¬ 
sulting from labor disputes has seriously de¬ 
layed production at critical points.” 

Certainly strikes are holding up produc¬ 
tion. But Mr. Bowles failed to add that the 
length and number of these strikes are dun 
to the fact that the President of the United 
States urged management to raise wages 18‘/a 
cents while OPA has refused to allow prices 
that make It possible to meet the President’s 
request. 

If the industrial machine is producing, the 
housewife, vainly searching the stores for 
food and textiles and household necessities, 
can tell you that they are either not manu¬ 
facturing What she wants or else much of 
their production is finding its way Into black 
markets. 

Black markets and bootlegging flourish In 
many every-day products that are prevented 
from being manufactured in quantities. 

Many manufacturers, in accordance with 
OPA regulations, make higher-priced articles 
to stay in business. This deprives the house¬ 
wife of low-price goods and the manufacturer 
of volume of sales opportunities. These re¬ 
strictions cut down prcdurtlon of the articles 
most people want and need. 

One large maker of men’s work socks tried 
for 9 months to get a higher price celling 
from OPA. without results. Now, 80 percent 
of his machinery is Idle. 

Have you tried to buy such a common¬ 
place essential as clothespins? If you are 
luc’ y enough to find some, they were prob¬ 
ably not produced in the United States. Do 
you know the reason? Many clothespins 
used to come from Maine, but the Maine 
company cant make them under OPA ceil¬ 
ings. One chain store gets them now from 
Denmark and Mexico. 

A friend down in New Orleans built up a 
national business In strawberry preserves. 
He hasn’t been able to produce preserves for 
over a year now. Why? The sugar shortage? 

No. the ceiling prices on strawberries In 
the patch are higher than he can charge for 
his preserves in the jar, under OPA. 

You have tried to buy shirts. This is an 
OPA classic of production frustration. You 
can’t buy shirts for love or money. 

Can this be one of the causes? The OPA 
celling on one quality of cloth used in low- 
priced white shirts is 64 cents a yard. But 
running this cloth through a press to give 
It colors, the celling price under permitted 
OPA regulations becomes $1.70 a yard. 

So your stores may have high-priced fancy 
shirts. They don’t have low-priced white 
shirts. 

Last week Mr. Bowles mentioned the fact 
that the meat you serve at supper actually 
costs you less. There are thousands of us 
that would like the address of Mr. Bowles’ 
butcher. 

Mr. Bowles did not mention butter among 
his OPA blessings. Have you had any lat»*ly? 
And what did you pay for the quarter-pound 
that came out from under the counter? 

Milk production is reaching an all-tlLie 
high. But the war Isn’t over as yet when 
it comes to butter. 

According to the American Dairy Associa¬ 
tion, the trouble Is that the OPA ceiling oh 
butter is 46 cents a pound “although tha 
butter makers must pay 60 to 72 cents fof 
the cream they need to produce it. Under 
this policy, the more butter they make the 
more money they lose.” You don’t have but¬ 
ter for your children’s bread but you have 
Ice cream. 

Both production and employment must be 
retarded while OPA fiddles with prices. 

Prices In a free market are set by the 
consumer, not by the producer. Any pro¬ 
ducer can price himself right out of the 
market if he Is short-sighted enough to 
Ignore competition. You simply won’t buy 
if you think that prices are too high. 
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NAM is contending for the removal of price 
ceilings so that the Industrial machinery of 
the Nation may turn out the goods that you 
want, rapidly and in unprecedented volume, 
and still stay in business. 

Tet the American housewife is one of the 
shrewdest purchasing ogents on earth. 

Every manufacturer is under constant 
pressure to give the housewife greater values 
to induce her purchases of his goods with his 
competitors. Only by giving constantly lower 
prices can he obtain her approval to remain 
in business. 

Historically we have never gotten runaway 
prices on a rising production. Such a run¬ 
away of prices cannot 1 3 expected unless the 
Government runs the presses that print the 
money. 

Runaway prices always result from scarci¬ 
ties, It is the scarcities created by OP A to 
Which NAM objects. 

Prices should be returned to American 
housewives. 

The ceilings the hoTisewlfe sets, everyone in 
industry and agriculture must set. 

The price discretion of the housewife is far 
more to be trusted than the demagogs and 
crystal gazers, the slide-rule experts and bu¬ 
reaucrats of Washington. 

Stripped of all economic prattle, what we 
are contending for, therefore, is that you, 
and not the OPA should be putting the 
celling prices on the things you want. 

That’s the way it has always been In this 
country, and that’s the way we want it to be 
now. 


Feed Famine Will Bring Ruin to Our 
Fanners 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, my section of Texas is an area 
which largely depends on the success of 
its farmers. They are serious, realistic, 
patriotic people who realize that all our 
wealth comes from the soil. 

I try to keep in pretty close touch with 
my people and depend on them for their 
suggestions and criticisms. Every day I 
find suRgestion.s on tablet paper, written 
in pencil, which the Congress would do 
well to follow’. 

When I first came to Congress I re¬ 
ceived about 25 or 30 letters a day Dur¬ 
ing the years I have been here I have 
constantly urged my people to assist me 
by giving me their suggestions. My in¬ 
coming mail has grown until la.st week 
I averaged around 150 letters a day. Al- 
.though it is a definite strain on my ow’n 
capacity as well as the limited staff al¬ 
lowed me by law, I read and carefully 
study these letters and endeavor to ful¬ 
fill the requests of every kind and type 
possible. I feel that receiving 1,000 let¬ 
ters a week from a district of approxi¬ 
mately 300,000 people is really a democ¬ 
racy at work, and I sincerely hope that 
everyone of my people who reads the 
three statements which have recently 
been Issued will write me their sugges¬ 
tions about things that should be done to 
better our area. 

Under permission previously obtained I 
include the comments referred to: 


FEED FAMINE WILL BRING RUIN TO OUR FARMERS 

Congressman Lyndon B. Johnson today 
urged Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson to take action immediately under 
War Poods Order 9-19 by delivering substan¬ 
tial quantities of protein feed to the Texas 
area In order to alleviate the feed famine 
wh‘ch is bringing ruin to farmers by the 
score. 

Ihe Congressman snid, *‘Thls l.s not merely 
a problem that needs adju.stment and co¬ 
operation. It is an immediate crtsls that 
requirc.s emergency measures or a substantlnl 
group of our agricultural community will be¬ 
come impoverished as a reward for producing 
food for a war-ravaged world.” 

Congressman Johnson added, "It simply is 
not an answer to the present plight of Texas 
farmers and producers to tell them that the 
Department of Agriculture statistics show 
the State receives 93 percent as much feed 
as was used there during 1945. Frankly, they 
don’t believe it. Millers and feed stores arc 
at the point of closing; poultrymcn are 
desperate and have little hope of salvaging 
their Investment or getting their chickens 
and turkeys to market; hatcheries arc re¬ 
ceiving cancellation.s on egg contracts; cnl- 
tlemen are constantly In fear of being unable 
to procure feed: and veterans, who have gone 
in debt under the GI bill of rights to purchase 
their small ranche.s, arc bcin_^ wiped out.” 


OUR FARMERS NEED UIGIILINE.S. HIGHWAYS, HIGH 

SOIL PRODUCTIVITY, STAtlLlZED FARM PRICJC.S 

"Farmers are Just as poor as the land they 
live on.” asserted Congressman Lyndon B. 
Johnson in a statement to the House Rules 
Committee Friday as he urged passage of the 
Poage bill authorizing use of surplus Govern¬ 
ment equipment in soil-conservation work by 
conservation districts and county commis¬ 
sioners coiirlB. This legislation tvoukl en¬ 
able the.se agencies to obtain surplur mate¬ 
rial. equipment, and .supplies to carry on 
conservation practices. Graders, tractors, 
trucks. inHintalners, bulldozeis, and other 
soil-moving equipment would be made avail¬ 
able Immediately. 

Stating that the soil-conservation pro¬ 
gram. which h.as been necessarily curtailed 
drastically during the W’ar years, must move 
full-steam ahead if we are to maintain and 
rebuild our soil, Joitn.son w^ent on to say: 
"Good soli practices have materially in¬ 
creased the productivity of farm lands in 
central Texas. We have prevented waste, 
increased the yield, and consequently In¬ 
creased the land values, but just a start has 
been made. My farm program for the tenth 
district is simple taut clear—highllnes and 
highways to our farm.s. high soil productivity, 
and high but stabilized farm prices. We 
cannot achieve our conservation alms unless 
machinery for carrying on the work is made 
available. The Army and Navy have this 
equipment stored in depots and warehouses 
here at home and all over the world. Much 
of It is out in the open, subject to rapid 
deterioration. 

"Why w’aste them longer? Wc can and 
should stop the waste of material and in 
doing so stop the wasting of our soil. Give 
our local otticials and our progressive farmers 
a chance and they will make the most of It.” 

LIGHT OUR FARMS NOW 

The House of Representatives on Thurs¬ 
day, February 14, passed the Urgent Defi¬ 
ciency Appropriation Act of 1946. Included 
in funds authorized by the bill is an appro¬ 
priation of an additional $100,000,000 for 
rural elcctrlflcatioii construction until July 1, 
1946. 

Congre.s.sman Lyndon B. Johnson spoke 
before the Congress in behalf of tlie REA 
appropriation, calling attention to the suc¬ 
cessful and model rural electrification pro¬ 
gram in the Tenth Congressional District. 
Congressman Johnson pointed out that more 


than 10,000 farm homes In his congressional 
district are already served by rural electric 
cooperatives and more than 10,000 oUicr 
farmers in the area are without electricity 
because the war cut off the supply of 
materials. 

Johnson asserted that although these peo¬ 
ple had paid membership fees in REA co¬ 
operatives. lack of materials and appropriated 
funds would make It Impof^slble to construct 
new power lines to their home.s unlc.*'.*' im¬ 
mediate action was taken. 

"Today they--the Pedernnles and Lower 
Colorado River Electric Cooperatives -are rp- 
plying for a loan from the REA. but they 
cannot get one dollar. There will not be 
1 mile built in that large fertile area t)f 
central TexfUJ. unless this amendment is 
adopted.” the Texas Congressman said. 

The REA amendment was approved and 
the bill now goes to the Senate lor coiiFidera- 
tion. 

Texas Congressmen who spoke and v;ere 
actively urging the additional funds f'T farm 
electricity included W. R. Poagf. of W’aco; 
I.UTiir.R A. Johnson, of Corsicana; Gfokge 
Mahon, of Colorado; J. M. Combs ol Bec.u- 
mont; and John C. Lyle, of Corpus Christ i. 

Address of Hon. Kenneth C. Royall, 
Under Secretary of War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF I.OUISTAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATHTES 

Friday, March 1. 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
It^ave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include Ihe following address by 
the Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, Under 
Secretary of War, biuore the chamber 
01 commerce. Wilson. N. C., nl 8:30 p m., 
Friday, Februaiy 15. 1946: 

It is fine to bo bafk heic in eastern North 
Carolina. The longer 1 have lieen away and 
the more I have seen of other places the more 
keenly I realize that to a r^erson born and 
bred in thi.s section there is no other sat..s- 
facLory place to live. I look Urward to the 
time—which I hope w’lll not he too rtistenr— 
when I can come back liome and stay down 
here the rest of my life. 

But It is not merely the heart warming of 
homecoming that stirs me about our nat.vo 
State. I am moved—and during the eiiLiie 
war have been moved—by the inherent 
patriotism of our people and particularly by 
the tpiriL and valor oi the young men wlntli 
we sent to our armed forces. I have cho.'^cn 
tonight to talk about these yoinuc men as 
well as the older men who served with them. 

I have two simple thoughts which will ri ii 
through my talk and which, I hope, will 
merge hugely into one single idea. First, 
the American soldier of World War II. par¬ 
ticularly the enlisted man, was the b?.;t 
treated soldier that America or ariv other 
nation has ever had and. second, this same 
soldier produced the greatest fighting force 
that the world has ever known. 

A little more than 6 months ago the 
fighting phase of the greatest war in tlie 
annals of the human race came to a close 
with the unconditional surrender of Jap.m. 
It Is still too soon for us to grasp the sig¬ 
nificance of this war to the future of man¬ 
kind. It Is toB soon even to grasp the magni¬ 
tude of the war itself. Practically everyone 
of the 2,000.000,000 human beings that in¬ 
habit the earth are directly affected by the 
conflict. And the course of the lives cf 1:11- 
llons yet unborn will be Influenced by the 
results of this struggle. 
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During the years that we were participants, 
more Americans were under arms than in all 
the wars of our previous history. During 
the course of the war approximately 15,500,- 
000 men served in the Army and Navy and 
other armed services. Of this number 10.- 
600,000 served In the Army. Seven million 
three hundred thousand of these were on 
duty overseas and a very large percent of 
them fought In one or more of the major cam¬ 
paigns. They—our American soldiers— 
fought on every continent and on every sea. 
They fought In every clime—In the Jungles 
and in the Arctic. Our armed defenders flew 
in the rarefied substratosphere and navigated 
the ocean depths. And we won a great vic¬ 
tory. 

But the magnificence of that victory should 
not blind us to the enormity of the human 
cost. A million men were casualties. Our 
dead lie in scores of cemeteries from Green¬ 
land to Australia—from Holland to India. 
More than one-fourth of a million men were 
killed in action or died of wounds. That is 
four times as many as in all of America’s 
wars against a foreign enemy. 

It is i source of pride to all of us that in 
our Army 260,000 North Carolinians served. 
It is a source of both pride and sadness to 
know that many North Carolina soldiers died 
in the service of their country. Hundreds 
wore decorated for bravery and for valiant 
service. 

This army of more than 10,000,000 repre¬ 
sented every walk of life. The proud and the 
humble, the rich and the poor, the farmer, 
the professional man. the laborer, the mer¬ 
chant, the manufacturer, served together— 
often in the same squad—and shared alike 
the pride and hardship of service. 

Some served as officers and some served as 
enlisted men. And our officers were drawn 
from the same cla.sses as the enlisted men. 
I think it would be interesting to see where 
we get our officers. 

Tliere were approximately 900,000 officers 
who served in the Army Irom the beginning 
of the war to the end of hostilities. This 
included 872,000 male officers. In this num¬ 
ber were 72,000 chaplains, doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, and veterinarians appointed 
directly from civil life and approximately 
24,000 other officers, largely specialists, such 
as lawyers and scientists also appointed di¬ 
rectly from civil life. There were 227.000 
officers from the Reserve Corps and the Na¬ 
tional Guard. Many of these had previously 
s'»rved as enlisted men. There were 18,000 
Regular Army officers, of which half were 
graduates of West Point. 

All of the other officers were enlisted men 
of this war who had completed the course 
in officer candidate schools or in air train¬ 
ing Bchcjols or had won battlefield promo¬ 
tions. Selections for officer candidate schools 
were made on the bas’.s of demonstrated 
merit from among those who applied for 
admission. Altogether 531,000 of our officers 
were commissioned after serving as enlisted 
men In this war. If we exclude the chap¬ 
lains, doctors, and other specialists, this is 
70 percent of all our officers. More privates 
became officers of our Army in this war than 
in all of our previous history. Many other 
officers served as enlisted men in the last 
war or at some other time. I am certain it 
is no exaggeration to say that, exclusive of 
medical officers and other professional spe¬ 
cialists, more than four out of every five 
officers had served as enlisted men In the 
^irmy. There was more opportunity for an 
enlisted man to become an officer than in 
any of our previous wars. 

There ha.s been some comment on the 
number of generals In the Army. Fifteen 
hundred generals seems a large figure but all 
the figures In this war were large. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact there were fewer generals pro¬ 
portionately in this war than In any previous 
war ever fought by the United States. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to mention some of our general officers who 
served as enlisted men In previous wars: 


General Hodges, commander of our First 
Army, and General Krueger, commander of 
our Sixth Army, both rose from prlvatea in 
the Regular Army. General Kenny, head of 
General MacArthur’s Air Forces, is a former 
enlisted man. and General Doolittle enlisted 
as a flying cadet in the First World War. 
General McLain rose from private in the 
Oklahoma National Guard to be a corps com¬ 
mander with the rank of lieutenant general, 
and General Lear, former head of our Ground 
Forces, was an enlisted man of the Colorado 
National Guard. And these arc only a few 
of a long list. 

Certainly in respect to the selection of its 
officers the American Army Is truly demo¬ 
cratic. Just as in our political life and In 
our business life the humblest citizen has an 
opportunity to reach the top depending upon 
his demonstrated ability and qualities of 
leadership, so it is with the Army. 

Of course, there have been mistakes In 
the selection of officers Just as there are 
mistakes in the selection of officeholders In 
our civil government and Just as there are 
mistakes in the selection of foremen and 
managers of businesses. As long as any sys¬ 
tem is administered by human beings there 
will be mistakes. But on balance the offi¬ 
cers of the United States Army demonstrated 
that their selection was good. These officers 
had a magnificent record of achievement. 
They conceived, planned, executed, and led 
a series of military campaigns with successes 
never surpassed in the history of warfare. 
They could not have done this without the 
skill and bravery of all ranks. But skill and 
bravery can win success in war only under 
leadership. 

We hear today criticism of what is called 
the Army caste system: that l.s, the distinc¬ 
tion between officers and enlisted men and 
the additional privileges which officers enjoy. 
We hear this after every war and we hear 
it to a le.sser extent during a war. May we 
analyze this a little? 

America is an independent Nation. Amer¬ 
ican boys grow up with the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence. They do not like to work under 
commands. They do not like artificial dis¬ 
tinctions of any character. Our Army is 
made up almost entirely of such young men. 
That is one side of the picture and an im¬ 
portant side. But there Is another side. No 
fighting organization can be successful unless 
it is trained and disciplined. Our own his¬ 
tory and that of other countries is replete 
with examples of large, well-equipped forces 
but with little or no training or discipline, 
succumbing lo attacks of units numerically 
much smaller but thoroughly trained and 
thoroughly under the control of officers. I 
read In the press the other day a statement by 
a retired chief of naval operations and a 
prominent diplomat giving an outstanding 
example during the present war of a large 
army with little or no distinction between 
officers and enlisted men which was defeated 
by a much smaller, disciplined army. His 
story told how this larger army, as a result 
of that experience, strengthened the author¬ 
ity and pasitlon of its officers and thereby 
built one of the great fighting forces of 
the war. 

Officers are necessary in a military organi¬ 
zation and these officers must have authority. 
A machine shop must have a foreman. A 
store must have a manager. A large farm 
must have someone In control of its oper¬ 
ations. A ship must have a master. A foot¬ 
ball team must have a coach and a captain. 
And leadership and the right to command 
and control are all the more necessary when 
men are expected to face new tasks and 
strange tasks and dangerous tasks. With¬ 
out the leadenship and the right to command, 
an army becomes an Ineffective mob. We 
must have officers to guide our armies when 
our country Is threatened and our citizens 
Imperiled. 

If we ask officers to take the responsibility 
of leadership in time of national danger, such 


officers must have some advantages. With¬ 
out them there would be little Incentive for 
a man to be an officer and we could not ex¬ 
pect to have competent leadership. During 
this war there was developed a considerable 
feeling on the part of enlisted men that they 
did not want to become officers. I person¬ 
ally know of many who felt that way. This 
is partially due to the added financial and 
other benefits which have been given to en¬ 
listed men during this war and In part to the 
unwillingness to assume the additional re¬ 
sponsibility that a commission would entail. 
When some of the best of our enlisted men 
have no desire to become officers, we are de¬ 
prived of leadership which we need, and If 
this feeling should spread—if there should be 
a lessened Inducement and incentive to be¬ 
come an officer—then surely our military 
efficiency would be decreased. 

There would be another result. The en¬ 
listed man Is entitled to the best quality of 
leadership he can get. With a narrower field 
for the selection of competent officers he 
would be deprived of this leadership. No 
one would suffer from the lack of competent 
officers as much as the enlisted man. There 
is not a person present who would want his 
son or brother to go into battle except under 
the leadership of the best officers that could 
be found. 

There, of course, have been shortcomings 
and failure on the part of some officers. There 
have been officers who have abused their au¬ 
thority and privileges. Unfortunately, thl.s is 
inevitable. It would be Impossible to select 
with speed nearly 1,000,000 officers and not 
have this occur. These cases are the ones you 
hear about but they are relatively few and the 
lact that they are few Is a tribute to the 
character and leadership of young Americans 
who formed the bulk of our officer personnel. 

So here are two conflicting considerations 
on the question of the so-called caste system 
in the Army. First, the Independence and 
proper pride of the enlisted man; and, second, 
the necessity for discipline and for officers to 
maintain this discipline. These two con¬ 
siderations must be reconciled as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

The leadership of the Army has tried to 
reconcile them by permitting as much 
democracy and equality In the relations of 
officers and enlisted men as is consistent with 
efficiency and safety. It is a difficult line to 
draw and we have witnessed In other nations 
at various times errors in both directions. 

No decision made on this question will be 
free from criticism—perhaps, from both 
sides. There have been charges of injustice 
to enlisted men and, because there are many 
enlisted men, we hear much Of these. There 
have also been charges of relative injustice to 
officers. There are fewer officers and we hear 
less of these charges. 

There may well be—and probably is—merit 
In both contentions. Neither Congress nor 
the Army nor any group of men can be wise 
enough to devise for an organization as large 
as the Army a system that is perfect. We can 
only strive to make It as nearly perfect as 
possible. 

I am convinced—and I believe practically 
every officer who served in both wars Is con¬ 
vinced—that there Is a much more sympa¬ 
thetic association of officers and enlisted men 
In World War II than there was In World 
War I. I can’t Imagine, for example. In 
World War I the congenial relationship with 
the Supreme Commander that manifested It¬ 
self whenever General Elsenhower visited a 
group of GI’s. If you had seen his willingness 
to give them autographs, to talk with them, 
you would have gotten a fine view of the 
attitude of our military leaders—our brats, 
If you wish—during this war. 

It has become fashionable in some quar¬ 
ters to sneer at Army brass hats. I never 
know exactly what Is meant by a “brass hat.” 
The most satisfactory definition seems to be 
that a brass hat Is an officer at least one 
grade higher than you, whom you don’t like 
or who doesn’t like you. Whatever may be 
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meant by this or similar phrases it seems to 
me that almost every 8o}dler in this war— 
be be a private or a brass hat—did a mag- 
nifloent Job and clearly earned the everlast¬ 
ing gratitude of his country. 

The value of our ofllcers and men has been 
recognized—by all of America—by the Con¬ 
gress who passed our laws—and by the Army 
who administered those laws. 

These offleers and men were fed better, 
they were clothed better, and they were cared 
for better than any army of all time. The 
food of our soldiers was nourishing and 
varied and appetizing—much better than the 
repeated ‘‘goldfish** and “slum** and “corn 
Willie** of World War I. Of course, the sol¬ 
diers—men and officers—grumbled about the 
food. That Is a constitutional right and 
applies not only to the Army but to colleges 
and to restaurants, to the Pentagon Building 
in Washington and even at home. 

Clothing and beds were warm and in ample 
quantities. Of course, there were times, for 
example at Ardennes, when our soldiers were 
cold. There will always be times in any 
war when there cannot be sufficient covering 
and clothing at a particular spot at a par¬ 
ticular time. But whenever the military 
situation permitted it. this condition was 
remedied. 

No army in history received such excellent 
medical care as was given to our wartime 
force. Epidemics Lave been really non¬ 
existent. Health was maintained at an ex¬ 
ceptionally high standard. Battlefield cas¬ 
ualties received immediate care, and the 
system of evacuation by air and motor to 
rear hospitals was truly remarkable. The 
percentage of complete recovery uf wounded 
soldiers is outstandingly high. And the 
Army has assisted and is assisting the com¬ 
petent Veterans’ Administration in caring 
for the disabled ana In providing the best 
possible artificial limbs and other prosthetic 
devices for the living casualties of the war. 

And we paid our soldiers and their fami¬ 
lies a record amount. In fact, enlisted men 
were so liberally paid that numbers of them 
would not even seek to become offleers. 
There is no Income tax to pay on allowance 
for dependents and none to pay on the food 
or clothing furnished an enlisted man. 1 
could give you cases where enlisted men with 
a large number of dependents and with a 
fairly large outside Income received larger net 
amounts for their services in the Army than 
did general offleers with a like amount of 
outside Income. But the comparison of a 
general officer and an enlisted man Is not 
typical. A better and more common example 
is that of a master sergeant with long service 
and with a wife and two children who is not 
quartered or rationed at an Army post. His 
monthly pay and family allowances amounts 
to $390 plus his clothing, as compared with 
$382 for a captain with similar service and 
also having a wife and two children. And 
this example does not give effect to oppor¬ 
tunities for an enlisted man to get more value 
for his money than an officer, and does not 
take Into account the public expectation that 
an officer should have a higher tcale of living. 

Recreation facilities and entertainment 
were provided for officers and enlisted men 
during this war on a scale never before 
attempted—and they were furnished almost 
up to the front line. And there were rest 
areas with excellent facilities. Here again 
the enlisted man had a financial advantage, 
for his were free and offleers paid at least 
B part of the cost. In southern France prac¬ 
tically all the hotels and clubs In the great 
resort city of Nice on the Riviera were taken 
over by the Army and used solely for the 
recreation of enlisted men—all without cost 
to them. Of course, there was complaint 
that the soldiers were not permitted to gam¬ 
ble at the Monte Carlo casino, but knowing 
soldiers as I do I am confident that they 
probably found a good and well-known sub¬ 
stitute. 

And our soldiers have had the most rapid 
rate of orderly demobilization that has ever 
been experienced by any Nation. By June 


30—a little more than 1 year after VE-day 
and about 10 months after VJ-dny—wo will 
have discharged from the Army about 7,750.- 
000 men, leaving in only about 600.000 who 
were serving on VE-day—and practically none 
who had seen battle and none at all, other 
than volunteers, who have served more than 
2 years. Here again the enlisted men have 
been preferred, and officers held a longer 
period of time. 

All this and more you did for your Boldiers. 
The credit belongs to you and all the Ameri¬ 
can people and to their RepreBentntive.s in 
Congress. The Army was only the imple¬ 
ment of accomplishment. 

None of US begrudge what we did for our 
soldiers. Wc could have liked to have done 
more and. particularly In the care of our jun¬ 
ior offleers, I am convinced that we should 
have done more. When we contemplate what 
our men did and what our officers did. wo are 
entitled to led that every cent we spent and 
every service we rendered to our soldiers was 
repaid by them many times. Wc had a mag¬ 
nificent Army—in my judgment the greatest 
that ever fought under any flag. Its cour¬ 
age, its skill, and its leadership brought us 
to victory, and saved our Nation and the 
present peace of the W'orld. 

It has been my privilege recently to attend 
the presentation of several Congressional 
IVfedals of Honor. It is an Inspiring experi¬ 
ence and bne that wdll keep alive your faith 
In our country and its citizens. About 3 
weeks ago such a medal was awarded to Pfe 
John R. McKinney, of WoodcllfT. Ga., and I 
would like to read you a part of that citation: 

“.Tust before daybreak approximately 100 
Japanese stealthily attacked a light machine- 
gun position. Having completed a long tour 
of duty at this gun Private McKinney was 
resting a few paces away when an enemy 
soldier dealt him a glancing blow on the head 
with a saber. 

“Although dazed by the stroke, he seized 
his rifle, bludgeoned his attacker and then 
shot another assailant wdio was charging him. 
Alone, Private McKinney wras confronted by 
30 Infantrymen W'ho had captured the ma¬ 
chine gun. 

“Leaping Into the emplacement, he shot 
seven of them at point-blank range and killed 
three more w’lth his rifle butt. 

“He w’arily changed po.«=itlon. recured more 
ammunition, and reloading repeatedly, cut 
down waves of the fanatical enemy w’lth 
devastating fire or clubbed them to death in 
hand-to-hand combat. When assistance ar¬ 
rived. he had thwarted the assault and was in 
complete control of the area. Thirty-eight 
dead Japanese around the machine gun and 
two more at the side of a mortar 45 yards 
distant was the amazing toll he had exacted 
single-handedly.*’ 

This W'onderful accomplishment by a 
small-town southern boy is, of course, un¬ 
usual and outstanding, but the spirit and 
the courage behind It was typical of thou¬ 
sands and hundreds of thousands of our 
soldiers. And it was the spirit of officers as 
well as of enlisted men. 

In fact. In World War II the casualties 
among the offleers were proportionately heav¬ 
ier than the casualties among the enlisted 
men. This could have come from only one 
cause—the officers shared the dangers with 
their men and in many instances led them 
to battle Instead of following them into 
battle. 

In the great victory of World War II. North 
Carolina men and North Carolina offleers 
played an outstanding part. Among the 
divisions were two whose names mean much 
to us, the Tlilrtleth and the Eighty-first Di¬ 
visions—the Old Hickory and the Wildcat. 
While they did not contain the same pro¬ 
portion of North Carolina boys that they 
contained in World War I. they symbolize to 
many of us. particularly the veterans of 1917- 
18. our State’s contribution to the fighting 
forces. The Thirtieth fought gloriously in 
Normandy, in northern France, at Ardennes, 
and in the Rhineland. And the Wildcatr-s 
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With which I served during the entire Wniid 
War I—made a great combat record, tliif- time 
in the western Pacific, the mandated island.'^, 
and the southern Philippines. 

I saw none of the fighting in this war ex¬ 
cept for a sh'ort time at the front in Italy; 
hut from my brief glimpse there, and more 
largely Irom the first-hand stories of men 
and officers who were engaged in combat, I 
know that on the fighting front the enlisted 
man and the officer woiked together as a 
coordinated team and developed a spirit ol 
mutual confidenre and mutual respect and 
friendliness which made our comliat Army 
great. And while the fighting lasted th s 
same spirit prevailed behind the liiies. 

It has been easy to lose this frienePy and 
cooperative feeling when the excitement of 
war is past and the men are anxious to get 
back home and civilian life It is h.ard to 
create this spirit of mutuality in men who 
leave home and enter the service now with¬ 
out the liifcpirntion of a great combat ta.«k 
to perform. But under the Influence of this 
peacetime let-down, we mut-t not forget th»^ 
real part, the Joint part, that both men arc! 
officers played in winning the war. 

The people of any nation are meicunc in 
their metal attitudes, quickly lorgetting past 
accomplishments m their intense—and some¬ 
times selfish—interests in the problems im- 
mediat.ely before them. America is very 
much that way. There is already a tendeiicv 
to relegate to nistory the valor and courage 
of the men who saenfied and braved danger 
during this war These men de^^erve better 
than this and the Nation deserve.s better 
than thi.*: Their deeds represent an all-time 
high in American patriotism and in American 
spirit and we cannot recall those deeds to 
our mind.s too often. 

Tonight I have spoken principallv oi the 
Army because of my connection with it dur¬ 
ing the W'ar and now What I have said of 
the Army, of course, applies equally to the 
Navy, the Marines, the Coa.st Guard, the 
merchant marine, anti the other great ser\" 
ices of this war They are entitled to the 
appreciation of all Americans. 

I hope that the comradeship born on the 
battlefield and in the camps and nurtured 
by the mutual pleasures, hard-^hips, and 
dangers, will continue into peacetime. I am 
certain that this will eventually he true 
I am equally certain that a great majority 
of the officers and men in resuming liieir 
places in civilian society will realize that 
the opportunity for service in peace is only 
secondary to that in w^nr. The same quali¬ 
ties of courage, skill and leadership which 
these men have demonstrated w'ill help the 
Nation solve the manifold problems that 
confront us now'. The.se offleers and men 
have been willing to dir for their country— 
and many have died. Those w'ho have le- 
turned W'lll, I am sure, he willing to live for 
their country. 

These veterans of World War II. together 
with the veterans of World War I. have 
demonstrated their right to the confidence 
of all of America. They are entitled to thl.s 
confidence from the Nation and if given an 
opportunity to mold In peace as they have 
defended In war, they will build in the next 
generation a greater and stronger America. 


Resolutions Urge Removal of Controls on 
Building Materials 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in discus¬ 
sing H. R. 4665, known as the Patman 
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housing bill, I should like to bring to the 
attention of the Congress two resolutions 
adopted by the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association at its annual conven¬ 
tion held in Grand Rapids, Mich., Febru¬ 
ary 5, 6, and 7. The resolutions fol¬ 
low: 

Whereas the members of the Michigan Re¬ 
tail Lumber Dealers Association typify the 
small businessman of the Nation; and 

Whereas small business enterprise of every 
nature is being more and more regulated and 
controlled by bureaucratic decree; and 

Whereas in our belief this is in direct op¬ 
position to the ideals of free enterprise as 
practiced by our forefathers and approved by 
the rank and file of small businessmen: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of this United 
States, our only representative body and as 
such sworn to uphold the best interests of 
our country, be advised of our beliefs and 
requested that such regulation and control 
be removed now that the emergencies of war 
arc over and allow the small business enter¬ 
prise to again take its place as a free institu¬ 
tion and a vital part of our national life. 

Whereas the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal¬ 
ers Association, representative of the lumber 
Indust.y of this State, is vitally concerned 
w'ith the building of homes; and 

Whereas the Federal Housing Administra¬ 
tion. as it functioned before the war, was an 
important factor in the building of homes 
by simplifying the flnanclng and Insisting on 
sound construction; and 

Whereas at the present time the Federal 
Housing Administration is under the Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency, which includes all 
of the public housing programs now fostered 
and subsidized by the Federal Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Retail Lum¬ 
ber Dealers AFsoclatlon, in convention as¬ 
sembled. direct its collective voice to the 
Congress of the United States, and particu¬ 
larly to the Members thereof from Michigan, 
to exert every influence at their individual 
and collective command to divorce FHA 
from NHA as soon as is practical, and re¬ 
turn I'w, to its prewar status where it served 
as a grei't aid to both private Industry, pri¬ 
vate builders and the home owner; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Michigan Members of the United 
States Congress. 

Broadcast by Hon. Charles M. LaFollette, 
of Indiana 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following broadcast by 
Hon. Charles M. LaFollette, of Indiana, 
under the auspices of National Confer¬ 
ence of Christians and Jews, Willkie 
House, Tuesday. February 19, Station 
WEVD: 

Perhaps my approach to brotherhood will 
differ from that which Is usually used, and, 
therefore, I am asking ..ou to thin'- with me 
as I go along and withhold Judgment until 1 
have finished. 

Recently the whole idea of the kinship of 
man, the universal epiritunlity cf man and 


the universal fallibility of man have been 
Ignored by those who have been working the 
hardest in good faith to advance a resultant 
idea of the brotherhood of man. Conse¬ 
quently, our advancement toward the goal of 
universal brotherhood has been retarded by 
the means which too many people ar< using 
to attain It. Brotherhood is not a milk-and- 
toast subject, because people are not mllk- 
und-toast Individuals. A concentration upon 
the good side of human nature which ignores 
man’s fallibility, and, therefore, the presence 
of evil characteristics In his nature fails to 
present a true picture of the nature of man 
so that the dl.stortion thereby produced of¬ 
fends the intelligence of man. This hinders 
our progress toward the goal of understand¬ 
ing and tolerance without which no real 
feeling of kinship can exist. 

Brotherhood is a lusty, hardy thing. It 
must arise out of our contacts with each 
other on the sidewalks, in the drug stores, in 
the tavern, in the subways, on the Job. at 
the prize tight, and the ball pary. These are 
the places where men come in contact with 
each other most often. And these are the 
places where human beings arc human. 
Consequently, it Is in these dally contacts 
that the characters of individuals are laid 
bare. Some of us push and crowd and some 
of us stand back a little. It is in these cir¬ 
cumstances and at tlicse times that we learn 
and. therefore, should remember that all men 
inherently want to push a little, elbow a lit¬ 
tle, take an advantage a little, ask for service 
out of order a little. These things are in¬ 
herent In man. It Is in these contacts that 
an “I’m .sorry," *T beg your pardon.” “Go 
ahead," "Where is the end of the line'?" as 
they are dropped Into the maelstrom of dally 
activities do more to create good will, mutual 
understanding, and the liking of Individuals 
for individuals, which Is the essence ol 
brotherhood, than all of the speeches made 
at all the formal brotherhood meetings, 
where people arc consciously on their good 
behavior, can ever accomplhh. 

Therefore, let us quit closing our eyes to 
realities and acknowledge the truth about 
ourselves, that is. that it is easier to grab 
than to hold back. But that each act of self- 
restraint on the part of each of us as nn indi¬ 
vidual i.s not only a contributing factor but 
that it is a necessary factor in preparing the 
soil of human understanding into which we 
propose to plant the seeds of economic 
equality of opportunity, cf full production, cf 
freedom of speech and restraint in name- 
calling: seeds which we prepare in the clois¬ 
tered atmosphere of pure democratic thought 
For unless these seeds are planted in a soil 
of mutual understanding, arising out of de¬ 
cency in everyday contacts, we cannot harvest 
the crop of democratic realities w'orthy of our 
democratic planning. 

I have no quarrel with the making of plans 
for the advancement of the democratic ethic 
into all of man’s relationship with his fellow- 
man. Indeed, in some measure I have been 
privileged to participate in the making of 
those plans and to Join In the fight for their 
advancement. But certainly it makes good 
sense to point out that the capacity of hu¬ 
mans to understand large plans, calculated 
to advance equality of opportunity among 
people and fairness with each other In de¬ 
bating the advisability of those plans, must 
depend upon a basic initial respect, under¬ 
standing of and genuine liking of their fel- 
lowman as they find him on the streets in 
their daily contacts with him. That is the 
first step. For how can we humans develop 
the capacity to comprehend plans for the ex¬ 
tension of fair play among men, which de¬ 
mand a capacity for vision and speculation, 
before we have learned to deal fairly with 
each other In our present everyday contacts? 

It Is relatively easy to advance abstract 
theories, designed to lessen the stresses un¬ 
der which men live on this earth and to bring 
about a greater equality of material well¬ 
being and truer degree of equality under law. 


The difficulty lies in getting people to evi¬ 
dence the personal individual capacity for 
self-sacrifice, self-restraint, and understand¬ 
ing, without which these plans cannot oper¬ 
ate. 

Therefore, the democratic way, which Is al¬ 
ways the hard way, demands of us that we as 
individuals develop the capacity to live in a 
manner which is consistent with our thinking 
and our ethic. We will not spring overnight 
into individuals capable of so living. It is 
the nature of things that men must develop 
this capacity. It is pleasant to close our eyes 
and ignore this fact, but like many pleasant 
things, it is also foolish and foolhardy to do 
so. If we arc trying to build a world in which 
there Is brotherhood, then let us face the 
facts that we must build each day our indi¬ 
vidual ability lor fair play as we live with 
each other in cur dally humdrum activ¬ 
ities. 

If the bricks are made of mud. the tower¬ 
ing structu’.’e of democracy lying in the 
minds of democratic philosophers cannot bo 
built for the bricks will be unable to stand 
the strain placed upon them by the design 
of the builders. 

I feel it is proper also to make one or two 
observations about the means being used 
to create understanding among people. As 
I have pointed out, basically this problem 
will be best solved by the actions of indi¬ 
viduals in their dally contacts with each 
other. But this is a field In which the plan¬ 
ning of activities and the organization of 
efforts to promote understanding may. under 
proper leadership, be handled by people who 
have the time to devote to this effort as 
specialists. Nevertheless, when we delegate 
to professionals the Job of promoting under¬ 
standing among people, we. as individuals, 
have a tendency to excuse ourselves from 
further consideration ol the problem and 
from further examination of the means used 
by professional purveyors of brotherhood to 
bring about the desired result. 

Kuman.s are fallible. Therefore, proles- 
sional leaders of brotherhood groups are fal¬ 
lible. Cut of this fallibility arises a very 
positive tendency to develop practices v/hich 
satisfy the emotional longings of the people 
who have the greatest need for the desirable 
effect which a condition of mutual under¬ 
standing In the world would produce. A 
professional or scmlprofessional speaker on 
the jubject of brotherhood therefore always 
finds a re.-ponslve audience and great ap¬ 
plause when he approaches the subject of 
mvituftl understanding by pointing out to 
those who arc the victims of our present 
lack oi decency in human relations, the 
errors of those tvho wittingly or unwittingly 
create the condition. But I doubt very much 
whether this does much from a constructive 
standpoint to advance the cause of mutual 
understanding. Actually, such a speaker 
cheats his audience. He takes up their time 
to regale before them things which they 
already know. He does this too often con¬ 
sciously for the purpose of being loudly 
cheered and credited by his audience with 
having a groat understanding of the sub¬ 
ject. Of course, he is credited with having 
a great understanding because he recites the 
wrongs which the audience already knows. 
But constructively he has accomplished 
nothing. 

This pattern, too often followed by the 
professional promoter of brotherhood, Is pure 
unadulterated cheating. It cheats the peo¬ 
ple who contribute the funds for the purpose 
oi creating brotherhood. It cheats the peo¬ 
ple who are being harmed by the imperfect 
condition of brotherhood which now exists. 
It cheats those who are lacking in a capacity 
for brotherhood, by falling to bring to their 
attention the mistakes in the thinking and 
the errors of their conduct, in order that they 
may be awakened to the errors of their wa 3"8 
and furnished a pattern to follow in chang¬ 
ing them. 
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And finally, it chcate the professional pro¬ 
moter himself, for he destroys whatever abil¬ 
ity he might have had in the beginning to 
do the Job the hard way by pointing out to 
those who need it the reforms in conduct 
which they must effect by their actions; he 
cheats himself by feeding his ego with the 
easily obtained plaudits of the oppressed. 

I do not generalize or make this charge 
against all of those who work earnestly to 
advance the cause of mutual understanding 
among people. Oenerallzatlon. of course, is 
one of the basic causes of misunderstanding. 
But the pattern, which I have pointed out, 
appears too often to permit me to ignore it, 
if I want to make some constructive contri¬ 
bution to the cause of brotherhood. We who 
wish to bring about understanding cannot 
afford to Ignore the* existence of means and 
prnctice.s which are negative in their effect 
and therefore of little value, merely because 
we fear the criticism of protcssiunals in this 
field, who often have great ix)wer to injure 
or destroy their critics. 

I confess my own fallibility. The sound¬ 
ness of my Judgment on this question I sub¬ 
mit to the bar of public opinion. But hav¬ 
ing a conviction, and believing that by ex¬ 
pressing that conviction I can aid the cause 
of brotherhood, I must speak it. Under¬ 
standing among people must be attained by 
constructive acts and he who believes in 
brotherhood and desires it earnestly must 
not withhold his opinions from fear of being 
misunderstood or risking his personal popu¬ 
larity. The time is too short. Tlie need is 
too great. There is no place on this battle¬ 
field for the coward. 


The Pauley Nomination 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Feb¬ 
ruary 26, 1946: 

WHY FXTRTHF.R HEARINGS? 

William A. Patterson's testimony before 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee yester¬ 
day virtually amounted to a charge that 
Edwin W. Pauley tried to sell him a Govern¬ 
ment favor for a $35,000 donation to the 
Democratic Party and took a threatening 
tone when he declined to buy. 

The president of United Aiilines said that, 
at a time when hi.s company hnd a franchise 
application pending in Washington, Pauley 
said to him, alter he had refused a request 
for a $35,000 contribution to the Democratic 
campaign fund: “You’d better think twice 
before tiHiiing us down.” 

Mr. Patterson's testimf)ny discredits a nom¬ 
inee whose discrediting has now become 
supererogation. As President Trumnn’s nom¬ 
inee for Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Pauley has been discredited so often and so 
roundly that if there were such a thing as a 
referee In a confirmation hearing, he would 
be compelled to call time in order to stop 
what has now become a slaughter. 

Mr. Pauley was discredited when, after ho 
had denied under oath that he had discussed 
the tldelands oil issue with President Roose¬ 
velt, former Attorney General Biddle, or Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior Ickes, the fact that he 
had talked with them all about it was proved 
flo conclusively that he was forced to admit 
under oath that he had talked with all three 


of them about It, with Mr. Ickes “60 or 100 
times.” 

Mr. Pauley was discredited when former 
Assistant Attorney General Littell swore, over 
Pauley's denial, that the nominee had tried 
to persuade him to withhold the Govern¬ 
ment’s tldelands suit on the ground that It 
was unwise politically. 

Mr. Paulev was discredited when, after 
having testified under oath that the Mexi¬ 
can Government had formally approved a 
project of his to establish an oil plant in 
Mexico, he was compelled to admit under 
oath that the Mexican Government had not 
formally approved it. 

Mr, Pauley was discredited when Secretary 
Ickes. over the nominee's denial, testified— 
and backed it up with diary notes Jotted 
down at the time—that Pauley had told him 
$300,000 in contributions to the Democratic 
Party could be obtained from oil men if thev 
could be assured the Government would 
withhold the tldelands suit. 

Senator Tobf.y, the chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Naval Affairs Committee, has said that 
the record will show that Pauley, when 
pressed, has reversed hlmeelf on no fewer 
than six occasions, all under oath. 

What useful purpose, therefore, can be 
served by the taking of further testimony? 
How does the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
know whether or not to believe what Mr. 
Pauley is saying now. W’hen It has six glaring 
proofs that It could not afford to believe what 
he has already said? Or if the committee 
expects to believe some of his testimony and 
disbelieve some, what method does it have 
at hand—crystal ball, tea leaves, or phrenol¬ 
ogy—to determine which Is which? 

Mr. Truman has made It known that he 
doesn’t care how often Mr. Pauley has sworn 
to both sides of a question—that he still 
thinks he has made a fine nomination. There 
ought to be somebody In Washington who 
cares about such things, and a good place 
lor a start would be In the Senate Nava] 
Affairs Committee. The committee could, by 
a single simple action, testify that it likes 
veracity and dislikes being misled. That ac¬ 
tion would be to end hearings forthwith and 
throw the nominee out. 


Overseas Information About the Unite:! 

States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

OF SOUTH CAROl.INA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTS TI\T:S 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of foreign countries hunger for 
information about the Unil(?d States. All 
other great Nations are meeting their 
responsibility in this field by dissemina¬ 
tion of Information and news. The 
United States is lagging far behind, and 
unless machinery is set up by this Con¬ 
gress through which the world may be 
properly informed of our ideals, ad¬ 
vantages, and activities at home, the day 
of regret will surely come. In this con¬ 
nection, I include guest editorial by Her¬ 
bert Ager carried in the Saturday Review 
of February 9, 1946: 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 

Congress has been asked by the Depart¬ 
ment Of State to authorize an overseas in¬ 
formation program as an addition to the for¬ 
eign service of America. Our present foreign 
service is chlefiy concerned with reporting 
to Washington about events abroad. It is 


proposed that in all our embassies and lega¬ 
tions we should have men whose sole duty is 
to help foreigners to understand our liU-. 
culture, and institutions so that current 
events in the United States can be seen in a 
proper perspective. 

Two objectioiiR may be raised to this plan: 
Why should America .spend money on advrr- 
'tislng herself, and why can’t tiie newspapers, 
press services, and radio supply all the neces¬ 
sary information by private enterpn.so, wilh- 
oul help from Government? 

The answer to the first question is ea.sy: 
America should not spend money on adver¬ 
tising herself, and Is not propobing to do so. 
The Department of Slate is merely under¬ 
taking to meet a widespread and articulate 
demand, a demand for help and guidance* in 
knowing and Judging America. It was essen¬ 
tial during the war that our allies and our 
neutral friends should have such help. It is 
Just as important to continue the help in 
peacetime, since the threatened human race 
Is at last trying to close its ranks and to 
work cooperatively for the salvation of the 
world. 

Those who took part in the overseas in¬ 
formation work of OWI learned the encour¬ 
aging fact that the outside world ih eager 
lor more knowledge of America. We don’t 
need press agents or good-w'ill merchnnt.s: 
we do need people who can meet the desire 
for facts, for documents, background mate¬ 
rial, and interpretations of our policies and 
purposes. It is good news that the desire 
exists. If the nations are to become less 
quarrelsome, they must become more in¬ 
formed. If the decent people of the world 
are to trust each other, they must first know' 
about each other. Since the wish to know 
has been created by the wars and the re¬ 
peated disasters of our lifetime, it is .surely 
a wise policy to make the wnsh come true. 

If we are proud of our country, we must 
believe It Is to everyone’s advantage to have 
our country understood. If the world were 
indifferent there might be nothing we could 
do. In dignity, to break down the indll- 
ferencc. But w'hon the w’orld is asking for 
help It would be folly to refuse. 

In Great Britain, for example, the schools, 
the armed forces, the press and nuho. wom¬ 
en’s clLihs, trade unions, bu.sincss orgiiuj.'^.n- 
lions, churches—all the Institutions f)l so¬ 
ciety, public and private—ask '"onllnuallv for 
help. An information omeer is not putting 
pressure on people to accept h’.^ wares; he is 
under constant pressure to provide nmre 
waire.s. 

The nnsw'cr to the second question—why 
can’t this be done entirely by private enter¬ 
prise?—can be given in terms ul one form 
of enterprise: the newspapers and the great 
news ageiieir.s such as AP, UP. Rx^uters. etc. 
English new.spapers, e\en if th-y someday 
return to prewar size, ore very smell by 
American standards. They have no room to 
print full tcxi.s. or even long excerpts, of 
important speeches in Congress or hy the 
President; they have no room lor more than 
the briefest summary ol government docu¬ 
ments. 

Since they cannot print full t.xts. tlicv 
naturullv wull not pay cable cherge'; on lull 
texts. They buy from tbe new' i"^:eucies. or 
receive from their owm correspondent.s, about 
ns many words as they expert t'j use. So a 
5,000-word speech may be reduced to 200 
words—and they are likely to be tlie niort 
flamboyant, speetaeulnr. or perhaps even the 
most quarrelsome words in the speech. This 
Implies no criticLsm of the press. The most 
exciting patisages are the most newsworthy, 
though they may fail to give an accurate 
Impression of the whole. 

If an editorial is written on the basks of the 
200 words, instead of the 6,000. it may be 
unfair to American policy. If a speech is 
made, or a question asked in Parliament, on 
the basis of the 200 words. It may start a 
chain of misunderstandings and recriminn- 
tions. This is one ol the ways in which 
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well-meaning people, who would like to know 
and trust each other, drift into Ignorance 
and hurtful criticism. It is very much In 
the national interest of America to avoid 
such mistrust as much as possible. 

A Government information service can 
provide the full text, in the case of really 
Important speeches, at the same time that 
private enterprise provides the brief ex¬ 
cerpt. The editorial writer, or the politi¬ 
cian, wants the full text. Repeated experi¬ 
ence during the war shows that he wants 
it, that he will read it if he can get it, and 
that he will comment fairly and intelligently 
if he has a chance to do so. Private enter¬ 
prise cannot always provide him with the 
chance. Government can, and therefore 
Government should. 

There is no use trying to pick up the pieces 
after a misunderstanding has been allowed 
to happen. As in the famous case of 
Humpty Dumpty, all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men can never fit the pieces 
together again. Neither can all the Presi¬ 
dent’s horses and all the President’s men. 
But a trusted accurate information service 
can often prevent the breakage. 

Such a service will not trespass on the do¬ 
main ol private enterprise. The press, the 
radio, the films, the books and magazines, 
tell much of the story of America. The 
more they tell, the better for all concerned. 
The more they tell, the easier the task of a 
Government information service. But it is 
not their prime purpose to foresee and to 
ward off misunderstandings, to fill in the 
gaps, to help the foreigner to know every¬ 
thing about us which he has the will and 
the ability to learn. In the past, it has been 
nobody’s Job to give such help, and the past 
is dark with unnecessary and undeslred ill 
will. If the future is to be brighter, we must 
find new ways to allow our neighbors to know 
us. People can always get along with each 
other better than governments, if people 
are given a chance to understand. 

Herbert Agar. 


John Cardinal Glennon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include ati 
editorial from the St. Louis Star-Times 
of Tuesday, February 19, and another 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of the 
same date, commenting on the great 
honor that has come to the city of St. 
Louis and the great territory west of the 
Mississippi River in the elevation of the 
universally beloved Archbishop John 
Joseph Glennon to the College of 
Cardinals. 

[From the St. Louis Star-Times of February 
19, 1946] 

THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 

Following a secret consistory in the Vati¬ 
can. Archbishop John Joseph Glennon, dean 
of American Catholic bishops, yesterday re¬ 
ceived formal notification of his elevation to 
the cardinalate. 

When on Thursday he receives his red hat 
from Pope Plus XII, he will enter an Insti¬ 
tution that began in the fourth century when 
the early Roman Christians were emerging 
from the catacombs. The title cardinal 
comes from cardo, meaning a hinge, around 


which things turn. Originally it was ap¬ 
plied to all priests permanently attached to 
churches, but later it came to be reserved 
for the chief priests of the principal churches 
of Rome, whence the modern practice that 
each cardinal take his title from some Roman 
church. 

Developing as the needs of the church im¬ 
posed new tasks on the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. It took about eight centuries for 
the cardinalate to acquire its present status. 
Starting as writers of the lives of the mar- 
tjrrs and advisers of the Pope, the cardinals 
did not see their position firmly established 
until 1069. In that year It was recognized 
that the election of a new Pope and the in¬ 
terim government of the church rested in 
their hands when death vacated the pon¬ 
tificate. In 1180 the College of Cardinals 
was recognized as a corporation under canon 
law. 

In 1247 the election of a new Pope 
was reserved to the cardinals exclusively, 
although it was not until 1662 that Pope Pius 
IV finally confirmed this policy. By 1300 
their main duties had become those of coun¬ 
seling the Pope, helping to govern the church 
by participating in consistories, acting as 
papal ambassadors abroad and serving as 
protectors of religious orders. 

In 1857 the total number of cardinals was 
fixed at the present 70—6 cardinal bishops, 
50 cardinal priests, and 14 cardinal deacons. 
Today, though the three orders of cardinals 
remain, their duties depend on whether they 
continue as bishops or archbishops of im¬ 
portant cities or whether they hold office 
at the Vatican. In either case, they still have 
the responsibility of counseling the Pope and 
electing his successor when he dies. Cardi¬ 
nal Glennon with his princely dignity, his 
wisdom, and his love for people is worthy of 
the prestige of the College of Cardinals. As 
he Joins it as a prince of the church, St. 
Louis is cognizant of the merited honor that 
comes to him. 

(Prom the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 19,1946 J 
THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 

Amid scenes of glittering splendor and rev¬ 
erent ceremonial that are the highest sym¬ 
bols of the religious faith to which some 
330,000,000 of the world’s population adhere, 
Rome this week is witnessing a spectacle un¬ 
precedented In the long history of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the elevation of 32 of Its 
prelates to the high honor of membership in 
the College of Cardinals. 

These new princes of the church have been 
chosen by the Supreme Pontiff for their 
“learning, holiness, and honorable life,” or, 
as another authority puts It, their “doctrine, 
piety, and prudence." St. Louisans of what¬ 
ever faith feel pride In the fact that one of 
these, the senior in years among the group, 
is John Cardinal Glennon. of this city. There 
Is pride in this recognition of the trans- 
Mlsslssippi region of America for the first 
time in the highest council of the church, no 
less than in the personal tribute to the 
churchman of whom the Commonweal re¬ 
cently said: 

“Archbishop Glennon, of Bt. Louis, might 
be described as the grand old man of the 
American hierarchy, continuing the tradition 
of personal charm, simplicity, and directness 
so widely associated with such great figures 
of the past as Archbishops Dowling and 
Ireland.” 

There are other regions, several of them, 
whose ordinaries are for the first time to wear 
the long-trained red soutane and the en¬ 
graved ring with Its relics of the saints. All 
the world’s continents are noy^ represented, 
with the appointments from Australia and 
China. The Sacred College has Its largest 
membership in generations and the long tra¬ 
dition of an Italian majority in its composi¬ 
tion has been broken. 


Bo. in the wisdom of Plus XII, an act of 
statesmanship has been performed that dem¬ 
onstrates with new forcefulness the church's 
proud claim to universality. “Now," in the 
words of Cardinal Glennon, “the Holy Father 
will be surrounded by representatives of all 
peoples, thus fulfilling the command of our 
Lord to His Apostles, *Go forth and teach all 
the nations.’" 

^ In a day when the revival of intense na¬ 
tionalisms disturbs the advocates of world 
cooperation for the future peace and secu¬ 
rity of mankind, the Catholic Cl^urch by this 
historic reorganization has set an example 
before the temporal statesmen of the na¬ 
tions. Plus XII, himself an Italian, views 
equably the prospect that his successor may 
be a “foreign Pope,” thj first since Adrian 
VI. the Netherlander who held the papal 
throne in 1522-23. 

The concept of the church universal, sig¬ 
nified in Rome this week by the churchmen 
who have crossed the oceans to participate in 
the moving ceremonies under the stupendous 
dome of St. Peters’, is of loftiest Import to 
the followers of the faith. The precept they 
represent is an ancient and revered one, for 
their office is proclaimed as in spiritual suc¬ 
cession to the Twelve Apostles, those first 
evangelists of the new faith which sprang 
from the shores of Galilee. 

The church universal finds spiritual com¬ 
fort in its living unity no less than in its 
credal teachings, and that unity has never 
been so broadened and strengthened as in 
the solemn proceedings now progressing in 
the Holy City. For men of all faiths and of 
no faith who administer the political realm 
as the hierarchy administers its sector of the 
religious, there Is a profound lesson in what 
the spectacle means. 


Pay Raises for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads began its hearings yesterday 
on H. R. 5059. the Burch-Mead bill, lo 
provide pay raises for postal employees. 
I sent a statement to Chairman Burch 
of that committee, urging that the com¬ 
mittee take prompt and favorable action 
on this important legislation and re¬ 
questing that the committee amend the 
bill to replace the present provision for 
a $300 pay increase with a new provision 
for a $500 increase. 

Today I should like to take this op¬ 
portunity to call the attention of all of 
the Members of the House to the need 
for immediate and favorable considera¬ 
tion of this bill. 

Our postal employees have served the 
Nation faithfully and well for many 
years, and our postal system has pro¬ 
vided a public service in which we can 
take a great deal of pride. I sincerely 
regret that we cannot take a similar pride 
in the compensation which we have pro¬ 
vided for these employees. Rather, we 
must feel ashamed of the inadequate 
Income on which these people are ex¬ 
pected to live. 

Never generous in the past, the income 
of postal employees has now become quite 
Inadequate to the needs of an American 
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family under the present high cost of 
living. We expect and we receive from 
these workers a very high degree of cflQ- 
ciency and service, but in return we offer 
them a very poor recognition of their 
work. 

In these difficult days of reconversion, 
when the whole country is undergoing 
Industrial upsets and disturbances in the 
effort to win just compensation for the 
labor of the workingman, the Federal 
Government cannot hope to establish a 
workable policy which will influence and 
help straighten out the problems of em¬ 
ployees and their employers so long as 
we do not even provide adequate pay for 
our own Federal employees. 

It is the responsibiUty of the Govern¬ 
ment to lead the way in this effort to 
provide decent living standards for our 
working people. We cannot afford to 
lag behind. 

In view of the tremendous quantities 
of money which were gladly devoted to 
the winning of the war, we cannot now 
hesitate at the prospect of the relatively 
small amount required to provide a de¬ 
cent Income for our own people who are 
employed by the Postal Department. 

Our tremendous expenditures during 
the war were justified on the grounds 
that they made possible the destruction 
of a terrible threat to our potential peace 
and well-being. Certainly this small 
expenditure now is more than justified, 
for it constitutes a real investment in 
that peace and well-being at home for 
which w^e fought. 

For these reasons, then, I believe that 
it is no less than a duty for the Con¬ 
gress to approve the postal pay-raise bill 
and to amend it to increase the raise 
to $500 per year, for only in this way 
can we provide a decent standard of 
living for our postal employees, w^ho so 
clearly deserve it. 


His Lordship Speaks on the British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, Lord 
Rotherwick, managing director of the 
Clan Steamship Line, in London this 
week denounced the proposed United 
States loan to Britain, saying it should 
be an outright gift, free of all interest. 

In his speech before the chamber of 
shipping, Lord Rotherwick said: 

If this loan, with Its one-sided. Impossible, 
and unbelievable conditions, takes place it 
will mean the elimination of this country ns 
one of the great powers for peace and stability 
in the world, and I am afraid it will result 
eventually in this country sinking to a small 
thlrd-claSs power—an illegitimate forty- 
ninth State of America, dragging down with 
her the other members of the'Empire, It is 
something to be ashamed of. It was nothing 
more or less than the selling of the British 
Empire and Its Independence to America. 

Mr. Speaker, those are the words of a 
British lord. If that is the feeling of the 
British peerage at this time, do you be¬ 


lieve their opinion will change or that 
they will ever want to pay interest or any 
part of the principal of any loan made 
by the United States to Britain? 


Washington’! Birthday Address of Hon. 
Kenneth C. Royall, Under Secretary of 
War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, Un¬ 
der Secretary of War, at an Americanism 
banquet sponsored by the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, at 8 p. m., Friday, February 22, 
1946: 

Oil this anniversary of the birth of the 
greatest of all Americans, 1 want to discuss 
one of the least known of his many “firsts.” 
I refer to our system of military Justice which 
George Washington established for our Army 
170 yeans ago and which with periodic revi¬ 
sions continues as our system today. 

In my discussion tonight my theses are 
three. First, the present system of military 
Justice as administered by the American 
Army—and I will include the Navy—is a 
sound system, comparing favorably with 
other systems of Justice, civil or military. 
Second, this system is not a perfect system 
and is subject to improvement in the light 
of experience during this war. And, finally, 
the system of military Justice is one of the 
most misunderstood and misrepresented of 
all Army activities. 

In this latter connection may I give a com¬ 
posite example of the wild and inaccurate 
stories about military Justice which arc float¬ 
ing around and sometimes find their way 
into reputable papers and emanate from 
prominent sources. 

The War Department receives a pitiful 
letter from a young wife asking that her 
husband be released from imprisonment and 
complaining that he had received a 40-year 
sentence and is contributing nothing to her 
support. According to her story—given to 
her largely by her husband—John Blank had 
been guilty of only 3 days’ absence from a 
rear overseas post and had returned for duty 
voluntarily. She said he had previously 
served honorably on the front and had a 
good record In the Army and before entering 
the Army. She claimed he had received an 
unfair trial and an excessive sentence and 
that after confinement he was a model pris¬ 
oner. A man prominent in public life makes 
a scathing statement about this case and 
some of the press pick it up and criticize 
the Army and the whole system of military 
Justice. 

The story is slightly Incorrect. John was 
absent 3 months, not 3 days. He did not 
return voluntarily to his unit; he was appre¬ 
hended with great difficulty. His offense wa.s 
desertion from his unit not at the rear but 
near the front, and he boasted that he would 
be living when his buddies were dead. As 
for his previous record he had deserted his 
wife before he went Into the Army and had 
gone a. w. o. 1. three times before the occur¬ 
rence for which he was tried. He had not 
been a model prisoner but had sought to 
escape. 
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And the story fails to stale some other 
material facts. When he deserted his unit it 
was moving into the area of Are and he h.aci 
to be replaced by a patriotic soldier who \vi;s 
willing to do his duty. During the period of 
Blank’s desertion his unit had suffered 10 
percent casualties, of which one-third wore 
killed. The loyal soldier who replaced him 
was among the dead. 

There are many such incorrect stories and 
many resulting criticisms of the Army. 

Those of us lawT^ers who have dealt at times 
with civil criminals recognize that rarely can 
you rely upon statements that they make 
about their own crimes—even to their own 
counsel. If you would Interview the inmates 
of an average penitentiary a majority of them 
would protest their entire innocence and 
most of the others would insist that there 
were extenuating circumstances—which in 
fact never existed. And they would critici?e 
the court that tried them. It was an old 
English saying that “No wretch e’er felt the 
halter drav/ with good opinion of the law,’’ 

In civil life we do not give credence to the 
criminal. But put the same man in unifoirA 
and his false and uncorroborated story makes 
the front page. 

Let us make a fair analysis and apprais.nl 
of our much-criticized system of military 
Justice. It differs from the civil system of 
Justice in several respects. For example, it- 
recognlzes not only civil offenses but also an 
entirely new class of offenses, usually called 
military offenses, that is, offenses which 
would not be crimes In civil life. 

If a man quits his task In civil life, his 
punishment Is usually at the most a di.s- 
charge from his Job. It is apparent that 
this system would not work In the Army. The 
Army must be kept intact and It must have 
the requisite amount of discipline to per¬ 
form its work. Hence, the military crimes 
of absence without leave, desertion, diso¬ 
bedience of order.?, misconduct in the face 
of the enemy, and other similar offenses call 
for penalties that must often be severe. 

And these offenses must be punished not 
only to preserve the military organization, 
but also in Justice to the conscientious and 
law-abiding soldier W'ho performs his task.?. 
If a man deserts on the eve of battle, when 
every ounce of power is needed to gain and 
bold an objective, he has done more than be¬ 
tray his country in the abstract sense. He 
has betrayed his fellow soldiers, increas.’d 
their labors and their peril, and has perhaps 
signed the death warrant of an individu.al or 
a platoon or a company. 

I should now make it clear that the 
criminal soldiers I am discussing toniglil 
represent a small—a very small—perccnt.ago 
of the men in the Army. Less than 1 per¬ 
cent of our soldiers were ever sentenced to 
confinement by general court martial. In 
some theaters of wai*, for example, the Euro¬ 
pean theater, the figure W'as as low as one- 
fourth of 1 percent. If we except those who 
commit minor infractions not punLsh.able by 
general court martial, more than 99 pereent 
of our troops were good soldier.? and patri¬ 
otic soldiers and brave soldiers and succc.*"-.*^- 
ful soldiers. But I would not have you th.nl: 
that the Army has forgotten even the 1 
percent—these lost sheep—while It is caring 
for the ninety and nine. 

It should be remembered that the court- 
martial system is a statutory system pre¬ 
scribed by Congress under the express terms 
of our Constitution. The statute.? are ciiHsffl 
the Articles of War. The Army does mt 
make the system, it merely Implements and 
administers it under the congressional cnuci- 
ments. 

Today—ns after every war --the court- 
martial system Is under attack. Many criti¬ 
cisms are totally unfair. Some of the others 
at least have elements which require con¬ 
sideration in the light of the war’s experi¬ 
ence. 
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W® frequently hear that soldiers charged 
with crime are kept in Jail a long time await¬ 
ing trial. And then we hear that soldiers 
arc hurried into trial without adequate time 
to prepare their defense. On the whole, 
neither of these inconsistent criticisms is 
Justified. The average time between arrest 
and trial is about 16 days, the period being 
longer where a defendant needs it for a 
proper preparation of his defen.®e. I believe 
that our civil courts could well follow this 
example of prompt—reasonably prompt— 
justice. 

It is charged that the court martial pro¬ 
vides lor no grand jury proceeding and no 
formal indictment. The United States Con¬ 
stitution expressly exempts courts martial 
from this requirement. However, there is 
under the court-martial system a thorough 
and impartial investigation preceding trial 
that, in the opinion of nost lawyers who are 
familiar with it. provides a greater protection 
for the accused than does the grand jury 
proceeding. 

At this preliminary Investigation the ac¬ 
cused can be represented by counsel and he 
has the right of cro8.s-cxaminatioii. The in¬ 
vestigating oillcer may find that there is not 
sufficient evidence to support the charge. 
And even if he finds otherwise, that finding 
is revicWTd by higher authority before there 
is any trial 

It is sometimes said that the right of the 
accused is not protected in a court-martial 
case. But he is provided defense counsel of 
his own selection, without any expense to 
himself. If civilian counsel are availnble he 
may al.^^o employ them at his own expense. 
By regulation it is the duty of counsel to de¬ 
fend the accused by all legitimate means. 
And you have knowm of the vigor of such de¬ 
fenses, even in recent cases where enemy de¬ 
fendants were involved. 

Another criticism sometimes leveled at 
courts martial is that they arc convicting 
courts. Let us look at the true picture. In 
the first place, 1 wish to emphasize that the 
percentage of men tried by general court 
martial has steadily decreased ever the course 
of the years. Even as late as 1931, 28 men 
out of every 1,000 were tried in 1 year by 
general court martial. This was in peacetime 
and. of course, there are normally more court- 
martial trials In war than in peace. Yet, 
during the present W'ar, less than 10 men out 
of every 1,000 were tried over the entire 4- 
year period. These figures indicate not only 
a better behaved Army but also a much more 
careful investigation before trial—wmich 
eliminates cases that should not be tried. 

And even after this ecrcening there has 
been during this war a remarkable record of 
acquittals. For example. In murder cases 32 
percent have been acquitted and 37 percent 
lound guilty of lesser clicnscs. a total of 69 
percent. A similar total for manslaughter 
cases is 70 percent acquittals or reductions, 
and for rape cases 66 percent. The total 
finally sentenced in general court-martial 
cases over the entire 4-year period is around 
8 men out of every 1,000. We believe that 
this war has justified the old Army state¬ 
ment: “If you are innocent, take a court- 
martial trial. If you are guilty, seek a trial 
by some other court." 

The court-martial system provides a com¬ 
plete procedure for review of every case— 
an automatic appeal, again without expense 
to the accused. In fact, there are two re¬ 
views one in the accused’s own unit and an¬ 
other in the War Department—or during war 
by the theater commander. And death cases 
in peacetime also go automatically to the 
President for final decision. 

These reviews, as well as the trials them¬ 
selves, are conducted not by a tribe of strang¬ 
ers, but by officers, the vast majority of 
which have previously served as enlisted men. 
Four-fifths of our line officers of this war 
have so served and most of these, 531,000, 


have come up from the ranks during the 
war. 

But, after all, you may ask: “Aren’t many 
court-martial sentences too severe?" And In 
frankness I must answer, "Yes"—If you leave 
out of account the Army plans of restoration 
and clemency. But the answer Is a decided 
“No," if you take into account these two 
remedial measures—restoration and clem¬ 
ency. I will discuss these later, but for the 
moment let us consider certain aspects of 
original court-martial sentences and some of 
the reasons behind seemingly excessive pun¬ 
ishments. 

First, let me make it plain that here again 
in the matter of punishments we are met 
with many inaccurate stories and, even if 
the stories are accurate, we are met with 
criticism that would almost pass unnoticed 
in the case of civil courts. Civil punish¬ 
ments. whether they err on the part of se¬ 
verity or leniency, are sometimes criticized 
locally but anything connected with the 
Army concerns every part of America and, 
therefore, one court-martial mistake—or one 
alleged mistake—resounds throughout the 
land. 

We must remember that the Army is a 
croos-sectlon of America. Wc have kept out 
men with known criminal records, but it was 
impossible to exc'.U'.le men with unknown 
criminal records or with criminal tendencies. 
The Army hap good men and it has bad men, 
and the unilorm alone does not change the 
bad into good. 

There are necessarily some slackers and 
cowards and those who want to foist on 
others both their work and their danger. 
There are gangsters and highway robbers and 
thieves and murderens, and. strange to say, 
some of them performed well in battle. This 
is to their credit, but that credit cannot ex¬ 
tend to a general immunity. These who 
commit crimes, particularly seriou.s crimes, 
must be appropriately punished. 

I have already talked on strictly military 
offenses. Without discipline and without 
the enforcement of discipline an Army would 
hecome a mob and the lives and safety of the 
good and conscientious soldiers would be 
endangered. 

The Army also has to deal with the same 
type of crimes that are punished in civil 
lifti—murder, rape, robbery, fraud. Here wc 
are frequently met with the plea that because 
of the combat record of some men they 
should not be punirhrd even for the offenses 
for which they would be punished in civil 
life. 

But a combat record Ls not a continuing 
license to kill or steal or defraud. It would 
be unfair to our good citizens, our orderly 
citizens, to establish a principle which would 
turn loose In our cities and In the country a 
class of criminals who would feel that they 
were superior to any law or any punishment. 

Of course, iu court-martial cases, as in civil 
cases, the Innocent relatives often suffer. 
The family of a man convicted by court mar¬ 
tial is deprived of its family allotment. The 
family of a man convicted In a civil court 
is similarly deprived of the earning power of 
the prisoner while In confinement. Whether 
these Innocents should suffer and whether a 
system can and should be devised by which 
this suffering can be alleviated is a question 
broader than military justice. It is a socio¬ 
logical question that the nation must answer 
before cur lawmakers can apply it to either 
civil or military courts. 

Of course, there have been mistakes and 
injustices in initial military sentences. 
Under the stress of war and the necessity for 
discipline there may have been more such 
initial mistakes than in civil courts. But In 
fairly evaluating military sentences we must 
consider the whole process, including the 
restoration and clemency systems. The 
process is not complete and the sentence is 


not in any real sense final until the prisoner 
has had his chance under these systems. 

The Army considers its 1 percent delin¬ 
quents one of its most Important problems. 
It feels that every soldier, regardless of his 
bad record, should have the chance to salvage 
himself and restore himself to useful life. 
No one recognized this more than our former 
Under Secretary. Hon. Robert P. Patterson. 
In fact, no one recognizes any problem of the 
GI more clearly or more sympathetically than 
docs my predecessor in office. 

Under Judge Patterson’s jurisdiction there 
was established and administered in this 
country and overseas a system of rehabilita¬ 
tion centers, set up to restore to duty as many 
general rourt-marllal prisoners as possible. 
Under this plan prisoners who seemed likely 
to prove reatorable were screened carefully, 
given special training In a prehonor and then 
in an honor company, and. if they qualified, 
were restored to duty. This privilege of res¬ 
toration was extended to qualified men, no 
matter v'hat their offenses or sentences might 
have been. To date, the total of such restora¬ 
tions is m excess of 26,000 men, the practical 
equivalent of two divisions 

It Is a tribute to the system and to the 
men who qualified under it that less than 1 
out of 8 of those who have been restored have 
failed to make good. These men were saved 
from a lifelong stigma of being postwar con¬ 
victs, were saved the crippling disability of a 
di^-■honorabIo discharge, and were given and 
accepted an opportunity to serve their Na¬ 
tion honorably in its great crisis. You may 
recall the case of 115 railroad battalion men 
who had bocn convicted of pillaging Govern¬ 
ment supplies In France and had been given 
long pj Iscn sentences. They made restitu¬ 
tion and were formed by General Eisenhower 
at their request into a special company for 
active combat service. 

But restoration to duty was not the only 
remedial process set up by the War Depart¬ 
ment under the guidance of Judge Patterson. 
There was established a clemency procedure 
by which all cases of general court-martial 
prisoners could be reviewed as rapidly and 
as thoroughly ns possible—reviewed not once 
but periodically. A War Department Clem¬ 
ency Board was appointed by Judge Patterson 
early last year, and special clemency boards 
operating under the first Board were consti¬ 
tuted after VJ-day. 

I was fortunate eucugh last November to 
gel former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts to act as chairman of the War De¬ 
partment Clemency Board. Under his guid¬ 
ance and that of Mr. Austin MacCormick, a 
well-known penologist, and with the assist¬ 
ance of Colonel Sno v, of my staff, the clem¬ 
ency boaids started a few months ago a sys¬ 
tematic and intensive review of each of the 
cases of the 32,000 general court-martial 
prisoners then in confinement. Between 
12,000 and 13.000 of these cases have already 
been reviewed, and it is confidently expected 
that the review of all cases will be completed 
by June of this year. Special and primary 
attention is being given to those who were 
sentenced overseas. 

We are not enga^ng In a general pardon 
procedure and we strongly oppose those who 
urge a Jail delivery for all who committed 
either civil or military offenses. As to mili¬ 
tary offenses particularly, we must bear In 
mind the soldiers who performed their duty 
and tasks faithfully and stuck to their gUns 
day In and day out. We must be just to 
these good soldiers. 

But we are reviewing each case thoroughly 
on an Individual basis. Full information on 
the offender’s life history is obtained. 
Weight Is given to personality factors which 
may explain the offense, such as immaturity, 
mental defects, excessive anxiety over home 
conditions, etc. It is recognized in the case 
of military offenders that now there is leas 
necessity for severe exemplary punishmentB. 
The sentence mentioned in my composite U- 
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lustration would probably be reduced from 
40 to 7 or 8 years. 

There Is Inevitably some lack of uniformity 
In sentences from various theaters. The 
boards seek to provide this uniformity and to 
reach an ultimate sentence w’hlcli Is con¬ 
sistent with justice and, in the case of civil 
crimes, is in line wdth what would have been 
the sentence In a civil court. 

That is our system of military Justice. 
The soldier who finally has to serve a sen¬ 
tence imposed by court martial will know, 
even if he will not admit It, and any who have 
the true facts will also know, that the sol¬ 
dier’s case, be he officer or enlisted man, has 
been fully investlgateti before the charges 
were preferred, that he has had an opportu¬ 
nity to defend himself, that he has been tried 
by a group of officers, a majority of whom 
hud probably served as enlisted men. He will 
know that his sentence has been carefully re¬ 
viewed under court-martial procedure, not 
once but twice. He will knov/ that in addi¬ 
tion to such review he ha.s nad an opportunity 
for restoration to duty. He will further know 
that, if h? was not restored to duty, his sen¬ 
tence has been individually considered by a 
fair, efficient, and high-minded group under 
the leader.ship and direction of a former Su¬ 
preme Court Justice of the United States. 

Tlint is our system that we present to the 
Nation. 

But we do not offer this system as per¬ 
fect. Of course, there will be mistakts. We 
cannot claim perfection for any system of 
justice or business or government devised by 
men and administered by men. 

It would have been unwise to change our 
Eyj.tem ol military Justice during the war. 
Suppose the standard of punishment for 
deoprtion had been fixed the day after Tarawa 
or during the fi:i;hting on the Anzlo beach¬ 
head or at Ardennes. Any change must 
come in the calm atmosphere of peace, when 
we have available to us a complete record 
of the experience of war. After every con¬ 
flict the Army evaluates its campaigns, its 
organization, its discipline, its military jus¬ 
tice. The Articles of War and the court- 
martial procedures have been reviewed after 
other w.ars. They arc being levicwed now. 

The responsibility for the system of mili¬ 
tary justice is upon Congress, who can prop¬ 
erly make such changes ns it deems neces¬ 
sary. But this does not relieve the War De¬ 
partment from the duty of recommending 
to Cungress changes that should be made. 
We expect to make such recommendulions 
as may seem appropriate to us. In addition 
to a review witliln the Department we have 
asked the American Bar As.'^ociation to ap¬ 
point a special committee to give thorough 
and independent study to our system. We 
also welcome the opinions of interested citi¬ 
zens and we carefully consider all opinions 
expressed to us. 

Our object has been—and will be—to pro¬ 
vide for our Army an administration of jus¬ 
tice which, while maintaining the necessary 
military discipline and reasonably protect¬ 
ing the public from crimes and criminals, 
will also give personal justice to tlie way¬ 
ward 1 percent of our troops. 
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Friday, March 1,1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
XCII—App.-68 


my colleagues the following thought-pro¬ 
voking article written for the magazine 
Ships by the distinguished chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, the Honor¬ 
able Carl Vinson, of Georgia. No Mem¬ 
ber of the House is better qualified to 
discuss the important subject of sea 
power and its value to the security of 
our Nation. 

KtEP THE NAVY FnEE 

(By Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, House 
Committee on Naval Affairs) 

There is a serious and well-supported at¬ 
tempt being made to subordinate the place 
of navies, and in particular the United States 
Navy, in Ike over-all military scheme. This 
attempt goes under the name here of unifi¬ 
cation of the armed lorces, and proposes the 
abolition of the Navy Department. Univer¬ 
sally, proponents of unification argue that 
recent developments in air power and explo- 
s-ve energy have minimized the importance 
of ships and navies, and make separate estab¬ 
lishments unnecessary. This argument can 
only stem from minds, military or otherwise, 
which do not understand, or choose to dis¬ 
regard, the historical Importance of sea 
power. And in the war just ended, fought 
over a globe three-fourths of which is water, 
the absolute value and necessity of sea power 
was positively demonstrated. The victors 
had sea power and the vanquished did not. 

Shipbuilders, of course, understand sea 
power and its importance to the defense of a 
nation, but it is essential that the meaning 
of sea power be made clear to everyone so 
that the danger of making the Navy merely 
a component or supplemental branch of the 
armed forces will be realized. 

Ships are the backbone of sea power, but 
sea power embraces more than just ships. 
Sea power includes everything which makes 
a nation powerful upon the sea. It is the 
Influence wdiich a nation can exert to uphold 
its Interests on the sens both in peace and 
war, and it implies the ability to contain or 
blockade, or deny the free use of the sea 
to an enemy. Sea power takes in the battle 
fleet, the submarines, the carrier aircraft, 
the merchant marine, the shipyards and 
flouting drydecks. the advanced bases, and all 
the personnel and machinery necessary fur 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the above elements. Sea pov/er is in pro¬ 
portion to the strength of a country’s navy. 
The United State.s has more sea power than 
any other nation because it has tlie strongest 
navy. If the Navy is to be weakened, as it 
will if It loses its identity as a separate de¬ 
partment of the Government, it follows that 
our sea power will be weakened, thus impair¬ 
ing the national safety. 

Sea power kept open our supply lines in 
the Atlantic and Pacific: sea power prevented 
Germany from Invading England, the Azores 
and Bermuda; sea power prevented Argentina 
and Spain from aiding Germany; sea power 
made possible our Invasions of north Africa. 
Prance, and the Pacific Islands, and from the 
Pacific islands land-based aircraft were able 
to destroy Japanese cities. Sea power has 
defeated every would-be dictator from Xerxes 
to Napoleon to Hitler. 

After every war the demand is made that 
the United States reduce its Navy, scrap 
its ships and shipbulding fncilities. and in 
general make itself Impotent in the realm 
of sea power. Now wc have a further demon¬ 
stration of such short-sightedness In the 
proposal to do away with a separate Navy 
Department. To subordinate the Navy will 
naturally lead to a subordination of our mer¬ 
chant marine and our shipbuilding and ship¬ 
building facilities. It has been so through 
history. When our Navy was strong, or grow¬ 
ing, our ocean commerce flourished, our ship¬ 
yards expanded. When the Navy was small 
or In periods when our people were Indiffer¬ 


ent to Its existence, our merchant ships 
sailed few seas and our shipyards were idle. 
World peace Is our hope, but no man know.s 
the future. This is the very worst time to 
be considering anything but a strong and 
Independent Navy. 

In addition to its probable debilitating ef¬ 
fect upon sea power, the subordination r.f the 
Navy will have other national and world¬ 
wide repercussions. 

Unification of the armed forces under a 
single cabinet head would reduce civilian con¬ 
trol over the military c.‘^tablistimenis. The 
Air Force has now grown so large and so 
strategically important that It should have 
representation In the Cabinet, which wcukl 
give the President the assi.stance of three ci¬ 
vilian administrative heads of the armed 
forces. But if the Air Force is not to be made 
separate, and is to be merged with the Navy 
and Army, there will be only one Cabinet 
member instead of three to advise the Presi¬ 
dent. Under this one head will come a 
supreme chief of .staff for the armed forces, 
who will be the military leader for Navy, 
Army, and Air. This military leader would 
have more power in his hands, military and 
economic, than has ever before been entrust¬ 
ed to an appointed official in this country. 
If there had been a supreme chief of staff 
during the war, he would have had to make 
decisions niTecting 12.000.000 men and the ex¬ 
penditure of a major portion of our gigantic 
war budget. In a democracy it is better that 
a council of leaders make decisions when the 
lives of BO many people and so much wealth 
is involved. The Joint Chiefs of Staff W'as 
our wartime answer, and it is still the answer. 

And if we did require the services of a 
supreme chief of staff, where would we ob¬ 
tain him? With all due respect to our pres¬ 
ent outstanding military and naval leaders, 
I do not think any one of them would sub¬ 
mit that his experience w’as ciualifying. How 
could It be? Our generals have been trained 
for ground or air warfare, our admiral.s for 
sea lighting. And if we begin training our 
officer.s to be Army and Navy and Air efii- 
cor.s. they are no longer going to be experts, 
but rather jacks of all trades and masters 
of none. What will happen to our infantry 
and tank and amphibious and carrier spe¬ 
cialists? Modern war is specialized war, and 
while we all hope for permanent world peace, 
we must continue to train men in the 
highest specialized arts of war. in order bet¬ 
ter to help preserve the peace. The only 
way to be sure of having these specialists is 
to permit the unliindered growth and de¬ 
velopment of each branch ol the services, 
wiih the consequent emergence of Navy. 
Army, and Air Force leadeis. Then we can 
coordinate, by means of a national security 
council and the Joint Chicls of Staff, mili¬ 
tary policy and decisions on the highest 
levels. 

There should be a greater degree of co¬ 
ordination and Integration ol the armed 
lorces. But why all the haste on insisting 
that prc.sent unification proposals are the 
answer? Why is discussion being shut off? 
Without the proper congressional commit¬ 
tees having heard testimony for or against 
a merger, it is said that “all the evidence is 
in ’’ That is as wide cf the mark as anything 
could be. Very little of the evidence is In. 
Our industrialists and business leaders have 
not been heard from, except one, Mr. Ferdi¬ 
nand Eberstadt, wdio opposes the merger. 
Our diplomats have not been heard from, nor 
our labor leaders, manpower experts. Govern¬ 
ment leaders, medical men. or farmers. It 
would be most unfair to consider any legisla¬ 
tion affecting the future organization of the 
armed forces of this country without inquir¬ 
ing into the attitudes of the people whom the 
armed forces serve. 

There have been periods in our develop¬ 
ment when the people of the United States 
have forgotten that we are a naval power. 
But In times of crisis—1812. 1898, 1917, and 
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1941—It was our reliance on sea power that 
preserved us and brought us victory. The 
spearhead of our sea power must be a strong 
and independent Navy. That Navy has and 
will continue to exercise coordination with 
the other arms, but it must never be subordi¬ 
nated to them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1 , IHS 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, quite re¬ 
cently the Congress very properly recog¬ 
nized the members of the selective-serv¬ 
ice boards throughout the United States. 
Appropriate ceremonies were held, and 
certificates of service and medals were is¬ 
sued in the name of Congress. 

I want to say that 1 am glad to see this 
recognition accorded these men. Many 
of them have been on the job for more 
than 4 years. It has been for them a 
most unpleasant task, and has required a 
great deal of time and constant exercise 
of good judgment. These community 
leaders have devoted themselves pa¬ 
triotically and unselfishly to this work, 
and are still doing it. I desire to make 
a permanent record in this way of the 
citizens of my congressional district who 
have been engaged in this task. 

Having myself served for 2 years as 
chairman of the selective-service board. 
I think I have a personal knowledge of 
the devoted work they are doing. They 
have done it without a cent of pay. and 
they are richly entitled to the gratitude 
of their country. 

Men having served in my congressional 
district are as follows: 

ATLANTIC COUNTY 

Local Board No. 1: Reuben L. Babcock, C. 
Raymond Kears. Theodore E. Stokes, Carl M. 
Voelker. 

Local Board No. 2: Robert Burns, Daniel D. 
Conway, John C. Cook, Michael L. Ruberton. 

Local Board No. 3: Harrison Cook, John W. 
Kellum, Albert A. P. McOec, Walter L. 
Mollneaux, Hiram Steelman. 

Local Board No. 4: Allen B. Endlcott, Jr., 
Haloid W. Fauiice, Edward M. Hackney, Hugo 
Krause. 

Local Board No. 6; Preston Crook, Harry L. 
Fairbalrii, Jr., L. R. Ressler. 

Local Board No. 6: Dean Burton Crawford. 
Clarence S. Steigerwald, Lee F. Washington, 
John R. Wilson, 

CAPE MAY COUNTY 

Local Board No. 1: Leo M. Danerhlrsh, 
Horace W. Gardiner, J. Thornley Hughes, Al¬ 
lan McClain. 

Local Board No. 2: Robert Bright, Floyd P. 
Hoffman. Harry W. Orme, Edward H. Phillips. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY 

Local Board No. 1: Russell S. Henderson, 
Herbert W. Letts. Paul D. Lucas, Henry S. 
Sharp. 

Local Board No. 2: Herbert C. Bartlett, 
Solve E. D’Ippolito, C. Emerson Nash, Stuart 
D. Taylor. 

Local Board No. 3: Richard N. Chubb, Pos¬ 
ter V. Mitchell, Josiah S. Newcomb, Howard M. 
Sheppard. 


Let Us Be Fair 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1,1946 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure every Member of this House, and all 
the people of our country, agree with the 
desire of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Rankin I, expressed on this floor 
yesterday, to do honor to the memory and 
the heroic service of the late Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., by award of a Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor. No tribute we 
can pay that valiant soldier is too great, 
nor can we ever fully express this Na¬ 
tion’s gratitude to him. 

Unfortunately, the gentleman from 
Mississippi coupled his plea with a slur 
upon the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith. B’nai B’rith, more than 
100 years old, is a large and highly re¬ 
spected Jewish organization recently 
cited by both the Army and Navy for its 
patriotic contribution to the war effort. 
It has long been engaged in the promo¬ 
tion of understanding and good will 
among all religious faiths. The gentle¬ 
man has intimated several times, ap¬ 
parently without presenting supporting 
evidence, that the league was in some 
way responsible for newspaper stories of 
the so-called “slapping incident.” 

As a matter of fact, relations between 
General Patton and the Anti-Defsanation 
League were most cordial and friendly. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include correspondence be¬ 
tween General Patton and Joseph A. V^il- 
ner, the resident commissioner of the 
league: 

October 11, 1946. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr.. 

A. S. N. 0-2605. 

Commander Fifteenth Army, 

APO No. 408, New York. N. Y.: 

As bereaved father of two sons lost In serv¬ 
ice, one, Capt. John Wllner, of your command. 
I am deeply distressed at injustice being 
done your reputation by Columnist O’Don¬ 
nell of Patterson newspapers. Article at¬ 
tributes to you certain remarks derogatory 
of Jewish servicemen at time of Sicily hos¬ 
pital Incident and falsely asserts soldier in¬ 
volved, Charles Herman Kuhl, was Jewish. 
Whole Implication of article is that you are 
guilty of sentiments contrary to the fair- 
mindedness which my son's coiTespondence 
described. Would appreciate assurance of 
misrepresentation your attitude by afore¬ 
mentioned newspapers. 

Joseph Wilner, 
Washington, D. C. 

Headquarters, Fifteenth 

United States Army, Office or 
the Commanding General, A. P. O. 408, 

October 15, 1945. 

Mr. Joseph Wilner, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Wilx^: Replying to your 
Western Union telegram 1 am glad to have 
the opportunity of categorically denying that 
1 have ever made any statement contrary to 
the Jewish or any other religious faith. I 
am a sincere believer In the Supreme Being 
and have never interfered with or even ex¬ 
amined the religious or racial antecedents 
of the men I have the honor to command. 


My sole effort has been to provide victorious 
soldiers who can serve their country and 
defeat the enemy with the minimum loss to 
themselves. 

With appreciation of and thanks for your 
Interest. I am 

Yours truly, 

George S. Patton, Jr. 

Headquarters, Fifteenth 
United States Army, Office of 
the Commanding General, APO 408, 

November 21, 1945. 

Mr. Jos. A. Wilner, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wilner: Replying to your letter 
of November 6, please accept my thanks for 
the Interesting clippings enclosed and also 
for your kind remarks. I am sure that your 
Interest In the matter has been amply Jus¬ 
tified by the results obtained. 

Truly yours, 

G. S. Patton, Jr., General. 

December 12, 1945. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 

Heidelberg Hospital, Germany: 

In common with all Americans shocked 
and grieved by your misfortune. Our con¬ 
gregation Adas Israel Is offering prayers for 
yoiu* early recovery. 

Joseph A. Wilner. 


The British Loan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29,1946 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Ark., of 
December 16, 1945: 

that loan to BRITAIN 

You’ll be hearing agonized yelps about our 
(4.400.000.000 loan to Britain. It must be 
approved by Congress, and nil the vote-seek¬ 
ing foes of the administration will have a 
noble chance to sound off. 

You know the tune they’ll hit. The ad¬ 
ministration is squandering our substance. 
It’s Hinging the taxpayer’s hard-earned money 
to a foreign nation. We’ll never get it back. 
'The unpaid loans of World War 1 will be re¬ 
viewed with tremolo vocal effects and ora¬ 
torical antics. There’ll be touching refer¬ 
ences to the needs of our own people. Tiie 
flag will be waved and resounding statements 
made about home and mother and the in¬ 
iquity of plastering a mortgege on tots In the 
cradles. 

Well, that’s politics. Free government 
everywhere has its clrcusy aspect, and most 
healthy people like it. Life must bo a dreary 
business in countries* where government is 
Just a dull routine of power doing as it likes, 
with no political plays and counter-plays, no 
rousing appeals to the people. 

Apparently, the British House of Commons 
had its grandstand act in the course of ap¬ 
proving the loan provisions. There were 2 
days of debate, with the Conservative minor¬ 
ity heckling the Laborltes who are resnon- 
sible for the terms of the loan. And Com¬ 
mons wasn’t deciding on lending money— 
only on accepting it. 

But this is one case where the borrower 
had much of the trading advantage on his 
side. The loan is vital to Britain, true 
enough. Yet it is also important to us that 
we make it. 
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For without this credit, Britain would 
have to embark on a fight for world trade by 
every device she could Invent. Only so could 
she live. She would have to tighten relations 
with all parts of her empire and with her 
neighbor countries in northwest Europe, 
building up a trade bloc with preferential 
tariffs and quotas and any other means 
available. 

We would be virtually shut out of that 
large market. We would have to battle that 
set-up, with its wealth of raw materials and 
Its manufacturing skills, for trade in South 
America and every outlying corner of. the 
world. 

It would be sheer stupidity to force such a 
course on Britain. The cost to us in trade 
would eventually be far greater than the 
amount of the loan, even If It’s never repaid. 

More than that, Britain must be strong if 
there is to be a balanced world, with any 
prospect for peace. She is our natural ally, 
and a feeble, impoverished Britain during 
the years it would take her to recover un¬ 
aided, would weaken our own position. 

This loan isn’t an act of charity. It’s Just 
good sense. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to Include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Clifford B. Ward, edi¬ 
tor of the Port Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel, concerning the proposed loan 
to Great Britain: 

GOOD EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 

February 27, 1946. 

Dear Member of Congress: If I were in 
your position as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States, I would vote against 
the so-called loan to Great Britain, for the 
following reasons: 

1. It isn’t a loan, but a gift. The English 
themselves prefer that it be so regarded. 

2. Opposition to the loan in England is 
for the purpose of making those Americans, 
who are not too bright, believe that we have 
put over a sharp Yankee deal on the English, 
which, of course, is not true. 

3. It we lend the English the three billion 
seven hundred million which they are asking, 
we agree as a part of the deal to cancel the 
two billion three hundred and thirty-one 
millions still due to us on England’s World 
War I debt and also reduce the twenty-five 
billions which England owes us on the World 
War II lease-lend account to a figure in be¬ 
tween fifty millions and seven hundred and 
fifty millions. 

4. There is no provision for amortizing the 
principal of the new debt and no Interest will 
be payable unless Great Britain has an export 
trade for more than 6 years which averages 
above Its export trade for the years 1936-38 
which is Improbable. If this happens Eng¬ 
land will pay interest at the rate of 2 percent 
a year, but only If It happens. When the 
trade drops again, the Interest payments stop. 

5. If we make this cash-on-the-barrel head 
loan to England, forgiving all her World War I 
debt and canceling nearly all of its World 
War II lease-lend account, we set a precedent 
which we must follow In dealing with every 
other nation wishing a loan and owing us 
money. We must loan Russia the billions it 
is requesting while also canceling its debt. 
Then we must do the same for France and 


any other nation that puts the bee on us, 
else we will dangerously discriminate between 
nations. 

6. The money which we are being asked to 
lend can only come from Americans who al¬ 
ready hold nearly three hundred billions of 
dollars worth of I O U’s from their own Gov¬ 
ernment. With each loan that we now make, 
we will lessen the value of every one of our 
Government securities outstanding. Every 
Investor in United States securitie.s will take 
a loss as a result of the additional loans. 

7. But while we are making these loans 
so-called to other nations at no interest, we 
are going to force our taxpayers to pay 2 Vi 
percent on them. Yet only a few years ago 
our Government said that one-third of our 
people were in need. Granting that this was 
an exaggeration for political purposes, the 
fact remains that few average Americans are 
in a position to give several hundred dollars 
apiece to the people of other countries. 

8. The presumption is that we are a sol¬ 
vent country, but there is no one who knows 
whether we are solvent or insolvent as a 
Nation. There has been no balance sheet 
run off on our national resources and liabil¬ 
ities. Until such a balance sheet is struck 
off, we should make no more loans. 

9. Granting that England and other coun¬ 
tries need dollars, let's ask them what they 
have to sell. These countries all have tre¬ 
mendous assets by way of raw materials, 
land, military bases, etc. Let them sell us 
some of these things which we need and for 
which we are willing to pay. 

10. The economic hope of the world is the 
United States, but that hope cannot be real¬ 
ized unless we keep on an even economic 
keel. We as a Nation do not exist merely 
to dissipate our wealth for the benefit of 
the rest of the world. 

11. I am Interested in what happens In the 
rest of the world, but I am primarily inter¬ 
ested in what happens to us. 


The Housing Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAY LeFEVRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be more confusion over the so- 
called Patman bill than on any legisla¬ 
tion coming before the House in a long 
time. After all is said and done, the great 
majority seem to place the present lack 
of building materials right in the lap of 
OPA. Extension of price control in the 
housing field, as proposed by this bill, 
would appear to be imv/orkable and fur¬ 
ther prevent the recovery of private en¬ 
terprise in housing. Price control in the 
lumber industry is not new. The experi¬ 
ence over the past 4 years has brought out 
the unrealistic policies of OPA and ac¬ 
counts for the present lack of produc¬ 
tion. The statements from the Office of 
Price Administration that their policies 
are not hamperii:\g the production of 
lumber are absurd. Evidence from prac¬ 
tical lumber manufacturers all over the 
country is absolutely contrary and this 
evidence comes from men who make lum¬ 
ber and not from those philosophizing 
about It. Mills are closing down because 
of the inadequacy of ceiling prices. 

Let us get down to brass tacks. Low 
cost houses, costing around $5,000, re¬ 
quire about 8,000 feet of lumber. Sup¬ 


pose this lumber averages in cost $90 per 
1,000 feet to the consumer, and I believe 
I am very fair in this figure, the lumber 
bill would be $720. Now suppose to get 
adequate production it would require an 
Increase in ceiling prices of 10 percent— 
and I do not believe this would be neces¬ 
sary—the increase in cost to the con¬ 
sumer would be $72. Now would not that 
be better than the present black-market 
proceedings? OPA has announced a few 
increases in the South, the western mills, 
and fiooring mills. The story is that 
again the retail dealers are to be asked 
to absorb these increases. I believe the 
retail dealers have absorbed all they can 
afford. I sincerely hope the amendment 
which Mr. Buffett announced he would 
offer will be adopted. After fixing the 
amount necessary to get production, that 
amount will be passed along to the ulti¬ 
mate consumer and distribution would go 
through the regular channels. This 
would discourage illegitimate black-mar¬ 
ket dealers and there would be no dis¬ 
crimination between the retail dealers 
and the manufacturers. 

I also would like to sec another amend¬ 
ment adopted and added to the Wolcott 
bill—an amendment, which I understand 
will be offered, granting every possible 
priority for channeling all necessary 
building materials for the veteran’s own 
home, or for his own business, or his 
farm buildings. After such requirements 
are filled, the producer or manufacturer 
of said building materials shall have the 
right to dispose of any surpluses through 
the regular distribution channels, for 
further building purposes. 

This country needs housing for its 
veterans. First, let us smash the bottle¬ 
neck and by law so change the present 
law so as to require some real workable 
policies, realistic and flexible enough to 
meet conditions and get production. 


Civil-Service Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
and memorandum received by me from 
the President of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission : 

United States Civil 
Service Commission, 
Washington D. C., February 27, 1946. 
Hon. John W. McCormack, 

House of Represcntatii^cs. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: The President of 
the United States, on Monday, February 4, 
1946, signed Executive Order No. 9691 “di¬ 
recting the Civil Service Commission to re¬ 
sume operations under the Civil Service rules, 
and authorizing the adoption of special regu¬ 
lations during the transitional period.’’ 

As the signing of this order and the Issu¬ 
ance by the Civil Service Commission of 
regulations to carry out the provisions of the 
order relate directly to the problems of those 
seeking employment In the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, as well as the problems of those who 
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are now employed In the Departments and 
agencies under war-service appointments, we 
thought that it might be helpful to you if 
we gave you a brief summary of the new 
program. 

The E>:ecutive order is. In effect, a directive 
to the Civil Service Commission to begin 
operations at once for holding examinations 
for regular civil-service uppoiiitmentb. 

As you know, since March 16. 1942. all ap¬ 
pointments in the Departments and agen- 
rlos, with the exception of the field service 
of the Post Office Department, and since 
October 23, 1943, all appointments In the 
field service of the Post Office Department, 
have been for a period not to exceed the dura¬ 
tion of the war and 6 months thereafter. 
The primary reason for making provision 
for these war-service appointments was to 
make sure that positions in the Federal serv¬ 
ice would not be filled on a permanent basis 
while millions of our fellow citizens were 
serving in the armed forces. 

As a result, the Civil Service Commission 
does not have today any lists for regular 
civil-service appointments. It must start 
from the beginning in compiling such lists. 
Such a start will be made within the next 
few weeks. As we announce examinations 
for regular civil-service appointments, we 
will, as has been the case in the past, in¬ 
form your office of these announcements. 

During the period that we do not have 
lists for regular civil-service appointments, 
the departments and agencies under the pro¬ 
visions of the Executive order arc authorized 
to make purely temporary appointments 
pending the establishment of our new lists. 
This is in accordance with the practice which 
has been followed since the civil-service sys¬ 
tem was first brought Into existence In 1883. 

In making these temporary appointments, 
however, the departments and agencies must 
give preference flr.st to disabled veterans, 
second to nondisabled veterans, and third to 
former Federal workers. They must also 
conform to the qualifications standards for 
the various Jobs in the Federal service as 
iscued by the Civil Service Commission. 

Persons interested in securing these tem¬ 
porary appointments may be referred direct 
to the departments and agencies where per¬ 
sons with their particular qualifleation.s arc 
being hlicd. If your office Is not Informed 
where persons with particular qualifications 
are being hired, applicants may be referred 
to the Civil Service Commission, or to one of 
the regional offices, where they will be given 
all available Information. 

The P**esideiit's Executive order also sets 
forth the policy to be followed in deter¬ 
mining the future status of persons now 
serving under a war-.service appointment. 
S icK persons, if they have any hope of con¬ 
tinuing to serve in the Federal Government, 
must, file for the regular civil-service exam¬ 
inations when they are announced for the 
type.s of positions now occupied hy them. 
If they fall to pass these examinations when 
they arc announced, they will be replaced by 
per.':onr. from Ihe top of the regular civil- 
service lists. Many of the persons at the 
top of these lists will, of course, be veterans, 
ill iiccordance with the provisions of the 
VctcTans Preference Act of 1944. 

War-service appointees who take and pass 
t]\c regular civil-service examination will, In 
many In.'^taiices, be certified for a regular 
nvil-.sorvice status provided, of course, that 
nil veterans who have superior rights under 
the Veterans Preference Act of 1944 arc taken 
care of first. The Civil Service Commission 
and its regional offices, as well os personnel 
offices of the various departments and agen¬ 
cies are prepared to explain the conditions 
under which a status l.s acquired. Thinking, 
however, that you might, from time to time, 
receive inquiries from interested persons con¬ 
cerning this and other questions, we are en¬ 
closing with this letter a memorandum which 
you may desire to use in replying to corre¬ 
spondence. 


The Civil Service Commission is fully 
aware of the heavy work load in all offices of 
Members of Congress growing out of the 
human problems which are the direct result 
of the transition period from war to peace. 
To the extent that these problems affect 
civil-service applicants and employees of the 
Federal Government, we want to assure you 
that wo stand ready to assKit you in every 
possible manner In dealing with these 
problems. 

If you have any questions relative to the 
matters set forth In this letter, or any other 
matters over which the Commission has Ju¬ 
risdiction, please feel free to communicate 
with us. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Harry B. Mitchell, 

President. 

CHANGES UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 96B1 

1. Regular civil-service appointments to be 
resumed: As directed by Executive Order 9681 
of February 4, 1946, the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission has begun operations for holding 
civil-service examinations fur regular appoint¬ 
ments. It will not be possible to announce 
all the examinations at once for the hundreds 
of types of positions that exist in the Federal 
service. Some of the examinations will be 
announced in the near future; others later. 

2. Establishment of eligible lists: The eli¬ 
gible lists resulting from these examinations 
will be set up in the order determined by 
eliglbles* numerical ratings modified by such 
factors as veteran preference and by the State 
apportionment In filling positions in Wash¬ 
ington. D. C. 

3. How war-service employees may acquire 
a civil-service status: If a war-service ap¬ 
pointee takes and passes the examination, he 
may receive a regular civil-service appoint¬ 
ment in one of the following ways: 

(a) If he receives a high enough grade so 
that under the regular certification provisions 
the Commission reaches his name in the 
course of filling requisitions for personnel, he 
will be certified to the agency in which he is 
employed for a regular civil-service appoint¬ 
ment. 

(b) If. under the regular certification pro¬ 
visions, the lowest rating reached by the 
Commission on the list on which his name 
appears does not exceed his rating by more 
than five points, he may, upon recommenda¬ 
tion of the department or agency In which 
he is now working, be given a regular civil- 
service status provided all veterans ahead 
of him have either been appointed or have re¬ 
ceived the consideration to which they are 
entitled under the Veterans Preference Act 
of 1944. This means, for example, that if, in 
connection with supplying names to depart¬ 
ments, the Commission has reached the grade 
of 89 on an appropriate civil-service list any 
nonvetcran war-service appointee who has 
received a grade of 84 or more on such list 
may be given a regular civil-service status 
provided that all veterans above him have 
been appointed or have been given the con¬ 
sideration to which they, are entitled under 
the Veterans Preference Act of 1944. 

In order to receive a regular civil-service 
status under the second plan, ns in (b), the 
person liolding a w'ar-servlce appointment 
must liave served for at least 1 year. In dr- 
lermlnlng whether his service has been for 
this length of time, military service will be 
counted if he left the position to enter mili¬ 
tary service. 

4. Temporary appointments authorized un¬ 
til probatlonal appointments can be made: 
Until the civil-service examinations have 
been held for probatlonal appointments, and 
the eligible lists have been established. Fed¬ 
eral agencies have been authorized to fill 
their vacancies through temporary appoint¬ 
ment. Agencies will receive applications for 
temporary appointment, determine the ap¬ 
plicants' qualifications (in accordance with 
the Commission’s standards), and will make 


selections from among those who are quali¬ 
fied. They will be required to consider appli¬ 
cants in the following order: (1) 10-point 
preference veterans; (2) 6-polnt preference 
veterans; (3) former Federal employees who 
are not veterans; (4) other applicants. The 
temporary appointment may continue until 
an eligible list is established and appoint¬ 
ment is made to fill the position on a proba- 
tional basis. 

5. How to apply for temporary appoint¬ 
ment: Application should be made to the 
J^deral agency or establishment In which 
employment is desired. If the applicant does 
not have information indicating where per¬ 
sons with his particular qualifications are 
being hired, he may communicate with the 
Commission or with one of its regional offices 
and he will be given all available Information. 

6. How to establish eligibility for proba- 
tional appointment: Persons who wish to 
establish eligibility for regular appointment 
must qualify in an examination given for 
such appointment. When the examinations 
are announced they will be given appropriate 
publicity. 


We Desire Cordial Relations With Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and follow¬ 
ing the great address in the Senate by 
the able and brilliant Senator from 
Michigan. Arthur H. Vandenberg, on 
February 27,1 desii*e to call attention to 
the House and to the country of a por¬ 
tion of the program of the Communist 
International. 

Is the United States playing the same 
role today that Chamberlain did at 
Munich—appeasement? 

Members of Congress and representa¬ 
tives of the press have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed their incomprehension of the 
aims and motives of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in its present policies throughout 
the world. There is little cause for be¬ 
wilderment on this score since the un- 
repudiated and still valid program of 
the Communist International has made 
this unmistakably plain. The present 
confusion results from the temporary 
suspension of these aims for the period 
during which the Soviet Union was un¬ 
der direct attack from Nazi Germany 
and In dire need of the aid of the dem¬ 
ocratic capitalist countries. Every art 
of the Soviet Union and its foreign 
agents in the Communist Parties in this 
and other countries demonstrates the 
resumption of these aims on a higher 
scale and the present validity of this 
statement which I quote from the pro¬ 
gram of the Communist International: 

World economy has been split into two 
fundamentally hostile camps, the camp of 
the imperialist states and the camp ol the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the USSR. 
The difference In class structure and in the 
class character of the government In the 
two camps, the fundamental differences In 
the alms each pursues in internal, foreign, 
economic, and cultural policy, the funda¬ 
mentally different courses of their develop¬ 
ment. bring the capitalist world Into sharp 
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conflict with the state of the victorious pro¬ 
letariat. Within the framework of a for¬ 
merly uniform world economy, two antago¬ 
nistic systems are now contesting against 
each other: the system of capitalism and the 
system of socialism. The class struggle, 
which hitherto was conducted in forms de¬ 
termined by the fact that the proletariat 
was not in possession of state power, is now 
being conducted on an enormous and really 
world scale; the working class of the world 
has now its own state—the one and only 
fatherland of the International proletariat. 
The existence of the Soviet Union and the 
Influence it exercises upon the tolling and 
oppressed masses all over the world is in it¬ 
self a most striking expression of the pro¬ 
found crisis of the world capitalist system 
and of the expansion and Inteiisilication of 
the class struggle to a degree hitherto with¬ 
out parallel in history. 

The crpitalist world, powerless to elimi¬ 
nate its Inherent contradictions, strives to 
establish international associations • * • 

the main purpose of which is to retard the 
irresistible growth of the revolutionary crisis 
and to strangle the union of proletarian re¬ 
publics by war or blockade. • • * Thus, 

as a result of the first round of Imperialist 
wars a new. fundamental antagonism has 
arisen of world historical scope and signifi¬ 
cance—the antagonism between the USSR 
and the capitalist world. 

Those who cherish the illusion that If 
we grovel sufficiently in our appeasement 
policy or if we rely upon the good will 
of the Soviet leaders, cordial relations 
with the Soviet Union will be assured, 
arc not looking facts in the face and are 
doomed to bitter disillusionment. I am 
heartily in favor of cordial relations with 
the Soviet Union, but the leaders of that 
country w^ll have to demonstrate by 
their behavior the sincerity of their de¬ 
sire for such relations, before America 
can rely upon them. Thus far they have 
established little ground for confidence. 


Wyatt Asks Builders for Full Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

OF ILLINOI.S 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the February 28, 
1946, issue of the Chicago Sun: 

Housing Chief in Appeal Here—Wyatt Asks 
Builders for "Full Effort" 

(By Leonard Castle) 

Wilson W. Wyatt, National Houdng Ad¬ 
ministrator, told the Nation’s home builders 
last night that his program for the construc¬ 
tion Of 2,700,000 new homes in the next 2 
years offers them the greatest opportunity 
and the greatest challenge In history. 

Speaking at the National Association of 
Home Builders’ convention at the Stevens 
Hotel, Wyatt said that "the role of the private 
home building Industry is at the core of the 
entire veterans’ emergency housing program.'* 

FULL EFFORT URGED 

The Nation needs and must have "full 
effort, full participation and full.cooperatlon’* 
from home builders and "on that basis we can 
meet the challenge of the veterans housing 
emergency and we can lick that emergency," 
Wyatt said. 


His plea for full cooperation was presented 
as various members of the association were 
assailing the program as a "conspiracy for 
socialized housing,” and there were Indica¬ 
tions that the convention today would place 
itself formally on record in opposition to the 
Wyatt program. 

"PRIVATE ENTERPRI.se.." HE .SAYS 

At an earlier press conference, Wyatt an¬ 
swered the charge of "socialized housing” by 
contending that "this is a private-enterprise 
program, irom soup to nuts." 

He explained that 2,500.030 of the homes 
would bo constructed by private builders, 
while the remaining 200,000, in the form of 
temporary, emergency housing, would be 
built by private industry under contract to 
the Government. 

"It is Inconceivable that the home build¬ 
ers would oppose the program." he told re- 
perters. "I don’t leel that the home builders 
are rgainst it. If they are it is sheerly 
lhrcuT;h misunderstanding. The program 
offers them their greatest chance ior sus¬ 
tained activity at a minimum of risk.” 

WYATT ASSAILED IN LOBDY 

Wyatt had said in Washington Tuesday 
tliat an “integrated lobby” waf; oppastng the 
program. Frank W. Cortright, executive 
vice president of the association, said here 
yer.terday that the home builders’ group "has 
made no statement of policy on Wilson 
Wyatt's housing program.” 

"Wc have no lobby either attacking or de¬ 
fending it in Washington.” Cortright said, 
adding that no stand would be taken until 
after a board meeting with Wyatt today. 

BOON TO JOBS SEEN 

In his speech, Wyatt told the builders: "If 
we Ince up courageously and vigorously, we 
will have done due service to the urgent needs 
of our veterans. 

"We will have built an Industry which will 
contribute in vast measure to full produc¬ 
tion, employment, and prosperity in Amer- 
ic.i. And we will be adding to the heritage 
rf Amcriv.a the treasured right of decent 
homes for all families." 

The Government’s role in the hour.ing pro¬ 
gram, he said, v.fill be to get the materials, 
the labor, the liiiancing aids, and a'.l other 
ncecled us.sisi,r.nce into the hands of the men 
who will build houses. 

The No. 1 bottleneck, today, he explained, 

l.s a shortage of materials and the Govern¬ 
ment intends to break this bottleneck by pre¬ 
mium pajmeiils to manufacturers. 

SIX HUNDRED MILLION NEEDED 

The legislation now before Congress calls 
for an nppropriaticn of $603,000,000 to make 
the.se premium payments to sperti up pro¬ 
duction. 

Other steps the Government anticipates 
taking under the program were listed as: 

1. Obtain 1.500.000 additional building 
trades workers through a vigorous recruit¬ 
ment and liberalized apprentice training 
program, with fpedal emphasis on attract¬ 
ing veterans to the building trades. 

2. Assure adequate financing for moderate 
and low-priced homes. "The future of the 
housing industry as a large volume leader in 
the American industrial system lies in that 
mass housing market.” 

3. Cooperate with organizations striving to 
modernise local building codes to permit 
"the use of all sound nev/ materials and new 
construction methods.” He said he was sure 
builders generally would support the re¬ 
moval of all needless and obsolete restrictions 
In local building codes. 

4. Tap the capacity of prefubricators. He 
denied that this phase of the program In¬ 
volves unfair competition with conventional 
homo builders for "under this emergency 
program there will be capacity business for 
all." 

When the goal of 2,700.000 homes Is 
achieved, Wyatt said, the industry will not 


have built Itself out of a market, but will 
have put itself in postlon "to start on the 
sustained long-range Job of building decLMit 
homes for all American families in enormous, 
record-breaking numbers, every year.” 

LONG-RANGE PLANS URGED 

"That is wliy the need for emergency hous¬ 
ing measureB and basic, long-range measures 
are inseparable and equally urgent. 

"That Ls why the veterans’ emergency hru;- 
Ing program includes both essential emer¬ 
gency measures and the general homing b.ll 
which would stimulate sustained develop¬ 
ment of new markets for private housing, 
help in rebuilding of our cities, and provide 
for our families of low Income,” Wyatt said. 


Statement of Henry J. Kaiser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN 'IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
lotivc to extend my remarks in the Eec- 
CRD, I include the following statement by 
Henry J. Kaiser before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. United Stales 
House of Representatives: 

My rospon.ee to your invitation to testify 
today stems from a deep sense of duty as 
an employer to my employees, as a seller to 
my customers, and as an industrialist to my 
cclleagues in the business v orld. 

The subject before us is of such moment¬ 
ous importance to America and to the civ¬ 
ilized world that it calls for a clear and un¬ 
compromising statement of position, la re¬ 
questing my presence here, it may be ns- 
tumed th't your committee believed we 
could speak from the experience of operat¬ 
ing 26 industxies, including steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, ships, home construction, house¬ 
hold appliances, cement, concrete, and many 
other constiuction materials. It is not gen¬ 
erally knov;n that certain of these indus¬ 
tries were in successful operation for many 
yr.'r.s before the cutbrerk of the wai, and 
that lor 33 years we have been marketing 
products to the public, direct and througn 
dealers. 

These 25 enterprises operate today at Icrst 
53 plnnt'^, grouped at 6 major regional con¬ 
tent—southern California, northern Calllor- 
nin. tile Northwest, the Midwest, and the 
East. They produce more than 130 differ¬ 
ent items, marketed as individual products 
some ol which are listed here: AgricuKuic, 
aircraft, aluminum, automobiles, cement, 
chemical, concrete, contracting, engineering, 
ferroalloys, gypsum, household appllancss, 
housing, insurance, iron and steel, lime, ma¬ 
chinery, magnesium, medical, mining, refrac¬ 
tories, sand and gravel, shipbuilding yards, 
ship repair yards, steamship. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Kaiser steel plant 

Pig iron, coke, steel Ingots and blooms, 
toluol, creosote, slag, pipe stock, steel plato 
and structural shapes, tar. ammonium sul¬ 
fate, xylol, flake pitch, steel merchant bars 
and shapes, sheet piling and specialties, 
phanol, light and fuel oils, benzol, solvents, 
sodium carbonate, reinforcing steel, ferti¬ 
lizers. 

Long Beach plant 

Automobiles. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Richmond shipyards {Nos. 1, 2. 5, and 4) 

Victory ships, coastal vessels, C4 CGrgo 
vessels, repair work. 
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Permanente industrial center {near Palo 

Alto) 

Portland cement, rock products, lime, mag¬ 
nesium, light metal alloys, sand castings, 
magn sia, magnesium, hydroxide, oxygen, 
brick, perlclase, volltallzed silica, raw dolo¬ 
mite. calcined dolomite, hydrated and proc¬ 
essed lime, doubled burned dolomite, ramlx, 
ferroalloys, fluxes, miscellaneous chemical 
specialties. 

Building materials plants 
Washed gravel—all sizes, crushed gravel— 
all sizes, crushed rock screenings, railroad 
ballast—all types, crusher run base, slurry 
base, concrete sands, plaster sands, asphalt 
sands, stock car sand, asphaltic concrete— 
all types, plant mix, oil mixes, stabilized base, 
ready mixed concrete. 

NORTHWEST 

Columbia Ritter shipyards, Portland, Swan 
Island and Vancouver 
Victory ships, coastal vessels, C4 cargo ves¬ 
sels, repair work. 

Spokane aluminum plants 
Aluminum ingots, aluminum sheet. 

MIDWEST 

Willow Run plant 
Automobiles. 

EAST 

Fleet wings aircraft plants 
Military aircraft, hydraulic valves, aircraft 
FUbassemblies. stainless steel specialties, 
personal aircraft, appliances. 

The inflation which we are called upon to 
fight today Is due In major part to the tre¬ 
mendous demand for goods of all kinds 
throughout the world. The unsatisfied needs 
of mankind, not only m America, but in every 
land, exert the greatest pressure on the price 
structure. Our huge wartime national in¬ 
come has swelled the demand for ample food, 
new clothing and adequate shelter. The 
price of these necessities is our first concern. 
They must not be priced beyond the people’s 
reach. The people of America are hungry, 
besides, for all of the other manufactured 
products that industry can produce. Let me 
give you a dramatic example from our own 
experience in the automobile market in New 
York City, Men and women stood for hours 
in a blinding snowstorm, in a line four-deep 
and four blocks long, hoping to see and to 
place orders for the transportation they so 
sorely needed. Similar demonstrations ap¬ 
pear dally on every main street in America 
where lines form to purchase the limited sup¬ 
plies of certain staple foods and certain lux¬ 
uries, such as nylon stockings and other 
products, which are considered essential to 
a high standard of living. 

There Ls grave danger in the common argu¬ 
ment that this tremendous demand could be 
met by so simple a device as removing price 
controls. Such an expedient would spell ruin 
for the great mass of mankind which has 
only limited purchasing power. The long 
years of war all but exhausted the basic sup¬ 
plies in the markets of the world. This tragic 
circumstance has created a scarcity without 
parallel. The situation calls for the utmost 
cooperation between all branches of indus¬ 
try, labor, and Government to maintain 
sound price levels, and thus protect the dol¬ 
lars that will convert wants and needs Into 
purchases until production can satisfy de¬ 
mand. 

The enterprises for which I am responsible 
are business organizations. For more than 
30 years we have been engaged in those fields 
of free enterprise which are the most highly 
competitive. In the hard school of experi¬ 
ence, we have faced the problems of produc¬ 
tion. We know the problems of selling. We 
know the importance of costs and the sur¬ 
vival value of efflclency. We know the im¬ 
portance of looking ahead and in that fore¬ 
sight we have confirmed our belief in the 
future of this country. We know that sound 
business is not out to make a quick killing. 


From all this experience, we are today 
ready to testify that the surest cure for in¬ 
flation is production—^the highest possible 
level of production at the earliest possible 
moment. Production, not price control, is 
the problem that we must solve. The Office 
of [Stabilization can and will help us to in¬ 
crease production, and I am certain that the 
OPA will handle its pricing power to the end 
that maximum production will be achieved. 

I cannot agree with those who profess to 
be able to estimate the extent to which the 
new wage-price policy will increase the cost 
of production. Thus far generalities about 
future costs are too vague to be convincing, 
and no one will deny that we are still a long 
way from potential peacetime production 
levels. As a matter of fact we can cite in¬ 
stances from our own experience where in¬ 
creased wages have actually lowered costs 
through increases in production. 

I hear no dissent from the principle that 
increased production is the true solution to 
the problem of inflation. If this principle Is 
sound, then the best way to increase produc¬ 
tion will be to stop bickering and go to work, 
with all sides ready to give and take in the 
all-important effort to raise production to the 
level of demand. 

As a people trained in the democratic tra¬ 
dition, we cherish the right to criticize our 
Government in all its branches, but the best 
criticism stems from experience. In man¬ 
aging 25 industries we have come to learn 
how tlie OPA works. In all of our enter¬ 
prises, throughout the war and since, we do 
not know of a single instance in our deal¬ 
ings with the OPA where, after the facts were 
prtesenteo, we were not accorded lair and 
equitable treatment by this agency. This 
statement covers our total experience with 
the OPA as a seller and producer in the 
market. 

As a buyer under the OPA for our various 
industries, we can again report satisfactory 
treatment. Wc, too. are faced with a short¬ 
age of essentials. Our experience indicates 
that the supply of basic materials is equal to 
about half of the demand. As buyers, we 
would be greatly concerned if suddenly all 
restrictions on the seller were removed and 
we were compelled to bid at auction for vital 
supplies. 

To illustrate the point, this committee may 
be Interested to know that as buyers we re¬ 
cently faced new situations wherein we found 
ourselves unable to purchase steel. In the 
first Instance, the Kaiser Co. tried' for 4 
months to place orders for sheet steel for the 
production of a low-prlccd dishwasher. Our 
inability to satisfy this requirement from any 
supplier forced us to adopt an aluminum tub 
for this household appliance. 

The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. encountered ex¬ 
actly the same experience in regard to steel 
for automobile bodies. Until this week we 
were unable to secure a commitment on any 
specified tonnage of steel for the manufac¬ 
ture of automobiles. Borne suppliers said 
that no tonnage was available. Others prom¬ 
ised to advise us later on how much tonnage 
we can have and when. 

The Kaiser interests are taking four steps 
to remedy this alarming situation: 

1. We have expressed our belief that a 
failure on the part of Industry to cooperate 
in this critical emergency will necessitate 
action on the port of the Stabilization 
Director. 

2. We have approached Mr. Bowles with the 
request that he study such allocation of steel 
as would be fair and equitable for all pro¬ 
ducers. This would preserve that competitive 
force which is so indispensable to the life of 
American industry. 

3. We have been obliged to lease from the 
Government and to operate an aliuninum 
Ingot plant and an aluminum rolling mill In 
order to produce our own raw materials. In 
the aluminum Industry we will welcome reg¬ 
ulation from the OPA Sn our pricing of tbtf 
l^ht metal which is also in critical shortage. 


Only recently we were advised that the earli¬ 
est delivery of aluminum which we could 
expect was 48 weeks, which comes danger¬ 
ously close to being a year. 

4. Finally, the shortage of steel sheet is so 
critical that in addition to leasing the alu¬ 
minum plants we are also studying available 
DPC steel plants. At South Chicago, for 
example, there is a Government-owned, war- 
built $93,000,000 steel plant for which com¬ 
petitive bids are to be received April 1 by the 
War Assets Corporation. We are investigat¬ 
ing this plant, with the thought In mind that 
there may be ample floor space to increase its 
facilities and to install a strip mill for the 
rolling of steel sheets. If our studies show It 
is economically sound, we will be among the 
bidders making a proposal to the War Assets 
Corporation. 

In our opinion, the consumer demand for 
products requiring sheet steel is so great that 
it will require the operation, for at least 3 
years, of all of the steel capacity of the United 
States, including the additional capacity in¬ 
stalled during the war. Again I say, the only 
way to reduce government controls is to use 
all of our existing facilities for production, 
and to build, where necessary, new facilities 
to give us increased production and meet the 
demand. Congress has already done its part 
in providing the Surplus Property Adminis¬ 
trator with ample authority to make these 
plants quickly available to industry, after a 
check by the Attorney General to Insure they 
are so allocated that competition is encour¬ 
aged. 

I have thus spoken from experience because 
I do not wish to generalize. In facing the 
actualities of Inadequate supply, we have 
learned that price control is vital to the 
health of our country through this emer¬ 
gency, and that inflation will finally be 
brought into balance by production. It is 
now altogether clear that the Office of Sta¬ 
bilization is necessary at this critical Junc¬ 
ture in order to protect buyers, sellers, and 
the public both as to pricing and as to allo¬ 
cation; for these two are kindred necessities 
in a market where demand so far exceeds 
supply. In this transition period from war 
to peace, when the barrel holds so much less 
than the customers want, the customers will 
either fight for it or overbid for it.. When 
Industry produces enough barrels full of the 
things that people want, then we won't need 
allocation and price control. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
has recently taken full-page advertisements 
in the Nation’s press to urge the abandon¬ 
ment of OPA. In this campaign, NAM has 
given no indication of how this procedure 
would remedy the present emergency. I can¬ 
not believe that this Is the unanimous vei - 
dlct of its members. Outside of NAM there 
are thousands of manufacturers whose opin¬ 
ions are certainly not represented in NAM’s 
advertisements. I know that the NAM has 
not approached us for our viewpoint. The 
vast majority of American businessmen In 
trade and production, who are not members 
of NAM, are a force to be reckoned with, and 
should be heard. 

With this knowledge, it appears to me that 
the NAM—before taking a position in which 
it presumes to represent American indus¬ 
try—should make a poll and furnish this 
committee with its results. In preparing a 
questionnaire for such a poll of American 
Industry, the facts for and against Inflation 
should be presented. If NAM prefers to poll 
only its own members, we may hope that it 
will make some attempt to find out what 
the employees of its members are thinking, 
because, after all. It is the people who will 
have to pay the price for inflation. 

I notice a tendency today to use the phrase 
**the little man.'* I presume this means the 
plain citizen whose voice is too seldom beard. 
If this is a proper definition, "the little man" 
is Industry's biggest customer. He is 
one who needs protection. The savings of 
the worker, the widow, and the dependent 
wo^d suffer most if we permit the United 
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States to stage a general auction in which 
the price of everything will be bid up until 
only the few can satisfy their needs. Amer¬ 
ica’s huge hnancial reserves, born of war and 
represented by the earnings and savings of 
our people, must now have that fair and 
equitable protection which Is afforded by 
agencies suCh as the OPA and the Office of 
Stabilization. 

One look back into history should be 
enough to convince us that wc must not 
open the road to uncontrolled Inflation. We 
had the experience—after the abandonment 
of price control—of the soaring boom of 
1919. And we had the experience of a total 
bust in 1920. Does experience teach us 
nothing? 

There is no more brlLlant chapter In the 
history of American economics than the 
story of price controls tliroughout the Second 
World War. The necessity for those controls 
will not be past until full production has 
been achieved. There is, as yet. no con¬ 
vincing argument that full production must 
await removal of price controls. The answer 
would be an inflation of disastrous propor¬ 
tions, in the financial markets, the commod¬ 
ity markets, and throughout the whole field 
of production and distribution, and. as 
always, laying its heaviest toll on those who 
are the least able to bear it. 

In concluding this statement, the com¬ 
mittee should understand that 1 do not be¬ 
lieve that the OPA is perfect—there is no 
such thing as perfection anywhere. It is 
easy to criticize, easy to say what should 
have been done, or what should be done, as 
one watches fiom the sideline. It is a real 
respons-bility. however, to initiate a program 
such as the OPA, to coordinate it. to guide it. 
and to keep it free from those who may un¬ 
wittingly hurt it with criticism. This Is not 
a time v.dicn we need criticism. We need to 
work together lor the common good, which is 
increased production. The OPA nerds help 
from everyone—from Congress, from the 
people—and we must all join in the use of 
this agenev, and make it stronger by giving 
it our confidence. 


Expansion of the Marine Corps 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. KOWHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CoNGRcasxoNAL RECORD, I wish to insert 
a copy of ihy radio address w^ch I made 
February 27 over Station WDRC, Hart¬ 
ford, with regard to H. R. 5331, which 1 
Introduced on February 1. to expand the 
Marine Corps for occupation duty, and 
replacements: 

This evening I would like to discuss a bill 
which I Introduced in the House a few weeks 
ago regarding the expansion of the Marine 
Corps. Senator McMahon introduced the 
Companion bill in the Senate. Before Intro¬ 
ducing the bill both of us consulted with 
Government officials, especially Marine Corps 
officers of top rank, and with private citizens, 
among whom was Thomas Beck, of Wilton, 
Conn. All of us are deeply concerned be¬ 
cause GI’8 and their families are asking why 
they are not being discharged, now that the 
fighting is over. Yet, like all responsible 
American citizens, we recognize the Impor¬ 
tance of retaining a substantial part of our 
armed forces for some time to come, and that 
we have an Important Job to do in the occu¬ 
pation of countries In Europe and Asia until 
conditions are more nearly normal. 


Our bill is chiefly for the purpose of as¬ 
signing our occupation responsibilities to the 
marines. Especially in so-called peacetime, 
the marines have traditionally been the 
American occupation force—they are trained 
for that work—they know when they enlist 
that their duties will carry them to foreign 
lands. 

The present peacetime strength of the 
Marine Corps is 100,000. Its top wartime 
strength was under onc-half million. Our 
bill would expand the corps, through volun¬ 
teer only, to 700,000. Only for a time, dur¬ 
ing the war. were draftees permitted to select 
the Marine Corps. But now all men who 
enlist in the Marines, do so as volunteers In 
the regular corps, not as reserves. Bear that 
distinction in mind. There is a difference 
between the regulars and the reserves 
whether you are talking about the Army, 
Navj'. or Marines. The regulars enlist for a 
definite period, peacetime or wartime, to 
r.erve as long ns their enlistment lasts. The 
reservists are the millions of men who en¬ 
listed or were drafted for the war, to serve as 
long as the emergency lasts. For instance, 
they are eligible for discharge on polpts. 
The regulars are not. 

1 have made this explanation because I 
want to point out emphatically that our bill 
calls for volunteers in the regular Marine 
Corps. If our bill passe.*?, it will enable the 
spesdier discharge of the millions of men 
still In the reserves of the Army. Navy, and 
marines, who feel that since the fighting has 
stopped, they arc entitled to return home. 

The draft law expires on May 15 unless 
Congress extends it. In order to stop the 
draft, a tremendous drive has been made for 
volunteer recruits in all the services. More 
attractive Inducements are offered, but 
volunteer reciuitlng has not been as fruitful 
as we hoped. Consequently, our bill offers 
not only more attractive housing, educa¬ 
tional, and recreational opportunities but 
also, and this is most Important, more pay. 

I bslieve that our failure to reach our re¬ 
cruiting goals IS due largely to the inade¬ 
quacy of the pay we have been offering. Per¬ 
sonally. I doubt that a former GT. are one 
who now anxiously Is counting the weeks 
until he can get home, v^ill care how much 
money the fellow gets who elects to go over 
and finish the Job. 

There Is another angle to this pay Item. 
Except in war, when we glorify everyone who 
wears a uniform, unfortunately we do not 
look upon the man who joins the Army or 
Navy with the respect which is due him. Wo 
don’t give him the incentives to serve his 
country in military life that we give him In 
civilian life. The pay is paltry and. hence, 
capable young men who would benefit from 
such service, and from whom the country 
would benefit, look askance-at the idea that 
they join the Regular Army, Navy, or Bia- 
rlne Corps for a period of. say, 2 to 4 years. 
Any man with ambition la bound to feel that 
he can do better financially at any other Job. 

Consequently, for the most part, our peace¬ 
time services have drawn into the ranks the 
fellows who couldn’t do better in civilian 
Jobs. And yet, service in the Army or Navy 
is fully as important to the Nation as service 
in any other Government branch. 

World conditions are far from stable. We 
ranked high in the councils of war because 
we not only had the arsenals, we also had 
manpower. We had all the wherewithal for 
victory. There are grave questions to be de¬ 
cided before the peace can be written. There 
are serious differences of opinion between our 
member allies which we will be called upon 
to decide. We cannot do as we did in 1920— 
build a fence around ourselves. The world 
can be encompassed In a matter of hours. 
The world can be destroyed in a matter of 
hours. The fence age belongs to past history. 

Until we know what security and protection 
our Nation can depend upon from the inter¬ 
national police force which is provided for In 
the United Nations Charter, a force yet to be 


developed, we cannot willy-nilly withdraw our 
forces, weaken our protection, curtail our 
Army and Navy, and say “We will pieace, 
therefore we shall have peace.” We thought 
wc could do that once in a less dangerous age. 
We were wrong. 

It may be months, It may be years before 
we can, with other nations, decide on Just 
what strength our Army and Navy must be. 
Just what share of the world will be ours to 
police, but until that time, any Irresponsible 
weakening of our strength will spell disaster 
for ourselves, and surely lor our children. 
We don’t know what awaits us. and until we 
do know, we cannot weaken the foundations 
of the peace we are attempting to build by 
destroying our most potent argument—a big 
stick. 

Opinions still differ as to how large our 
occupation forces must be. Some say 350,C03 
for the Pacific and 335,000 for Europe, besides 
these in training. 

Our bill does not seek to eliminate the 
Army and the Navy. Both Senator McMahon 
and 1 feel that fewer men will be required if 
the big occupation Job can be turned over to 
the marines. 

By June SO. all men in the Army with 2 
years in service will be eligible for discharge. 
Many with 2 years of service will be out be¬ 
fore that time. Not all. but some of them 
will have to be replaced. But the question 
then arises—how many i:uah replacements 
can be obtained? Selective Service has 
stopi>ed drafting the father-. Surely then, 
nil f.athers in service should bj released. Se¬ 
lective Service has aleo stopped taking men 
over 26. Consequently, all men over 26 
should be discharged. That limits us to non- 
fnthers between the ages of 18 and 26. That 
reservoir has been pretty much depleted. I 
personally doubt that we can obtain enough 
draftees from that category to replnce the 
men who are entitled to return, which means 
we must appeal to volunteers. 

Of course, ns time goes on. our overseas 
and domestic needs will be smaller. But for 
some time to come, we will need forces over¬ 
seas as well as in this country. 

We ran streamline that occupation Job, 
so far as manpower is concerned, by training 
men especially for occ\:patlon duty. And 
that is where the Marine Corps comes in, 
because by training and tradition our ma¬ 
rines have always done our occupation Job 
and done It well. There are over 100 in¬ 
stances wherein our marines have served as 
occupation troops, not necessarily from the 
standpoint of military occupation, but often¬ 
times, as right now in China, by invitation 
of the country to help them recuperate. 

Our occupation troops can do a marvelous 
Job of good will. Their conduct v/ill im¬ 
press the people of the- nations where they 
are stationed—either for good or for bad. 
The marines have a splendid record for esprit 
de corps—or, in other works, great team 
work. 

It’s not easy for someone like myself to 
direct young men to give up their careers 
and delay their planning for their futures 
by remaining in service. I can well ap¬ 
preciate their natural desire to come home. 
I can well appreciate the natural Incentive 
which made them do the Job superbly while 
the Job they thought necessary had to be 
done, but now that fighting is over, and 
since they are really civilians, they want to 
get back to civilian life. 

An alternative must be found. And I 
think that the bill Senator McMahon has 
Introduced with me is the answer. The ma¬ 
rines have had good reason to boast of their 
corps d’esprit. They have built It up 
through 170 years of glorious achievement, 
during peaceful years and bitter years of 
fighting. I am not making a brief for them. 
They have made their own. I am asking the 
Congress to make it possible for the Marine 
Corps to expand its ranks, to enlist young 
men from 18 to 25, single young men with 
no home ties, to make it worth their while to 
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give, 2, 3, or 4 years to their country during 
these critical years during which we must 
have u force in readiness while we build the 
foundation for the peace we hope will last 
for all time. 

Our fighting men have done a marvelous 
Job. It is now our duty to permit them to 
write finis to their job as early as possible. 
1 know the marines will be delighted to take 
over this added responsibility. 


The Taxicab “Army” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1,1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following editorial from the February 
23. 1946, issue of the Evening Star of 
Washington. D. C.: 

THE TAXICAB “ARMY" 

Granting that citizens have the constitu¬ 
tional right peaceably to petition Congress 
respecting their grievances, it is not clear 
what the “invasion" of Washington by a Chi¬ 
cago taxicab “task force" of 150 cabs and 
their drivers is expected to accomplish. The 
grievances voiced by leaders of the "army” 
have to do with alleged Injustices done them 
by the city of Chicago. More specifically, the 
protesting drivers, most of them war veterans, 
are complaining about a Chicago ordinance 
limiting to 3.0U0 the number of taxicabs 
licensed to operate there. That w’ould seem 
to be a strictly local matter which does not 
concern Congress or the Federal Government, 
yet the drivers apparently have vague hopes 
of obtaining Federal intervention ’ through 
some sort of legislative action or Department 
of Justice proceedings under the antitrust 
laws. 

Washington, with painful memories of 
other veterans' marches alter the First World 
War, is gratified that the uninvited delega¬ 
tion has conducted its invasion in orderly 
fashion. It is disturbing to local officials 
and residents, however, to learn that the 
group is making no plans for early departure, 
despite the fact that its members arc running 
out of funds and have begun to appeal for 
financial aid. The city already has assisted 
the “army" in finding a bivouac, although it 
must be admitted that in turning over Camp 
Simms to the visitors the Commlssioner.s were 
not only accommodating the drivers but re¬ 
lieving Washington’s already congested 
Btreets of added parking burdens. 

One danger of this type of demonstration 
is that it has a tendency to induce other 
groups of petitioners to adopt similar meth¬ 
ods of focusing public attention on their 
problems. The march on Washington in 1932 
by veterans demanding bonus legislation be¬ 
gan in a small way in May of that year, when 
the first small groups of veterans arrived 
from the Midwest. The early arrivals were 
orderly and were extended every possible 
courtesy by the police. The movement grew 
by leaps and bounds In June and July, how¬ 
ever, with radical elements taking an in¬ 
creasing Interest in the demonstration. Dis¬ 
order lollowed disorder until the climax on 
July 28. when two resisting veterans were 
shot fatally by police and troops were celled 
out to evict the “bonus army" from Its Ana- 
costia camp. 

It is interesting to recall that in his re¬ 
port on the origin of the disorders. Attorney 
General William D. Mitchell told the Presi¬ 
dent: “This experience demonstrates that it 
is intolerable that organized bodies of men 
having a grievance or demand upon the Gov¬ 


ernment should be allowed to encamp in the 
city and attempt to live off the community 
like soldiers billeted In an enemy country. 
Attempts by such groups to Intimidate or 
coerce Congress into granting their demands 
hurt rather than help their cause." The 
Chicago taxicab "army" fortunately cannot 
fairly be said to fall into the category of of¬ 
fenders that the Attorney General had In 
mind. But there is always the possibility 
that demonstrations of this kind will lead 
to other marches by less orderly groups. 


Disabled American Veterans’ Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 1 
am today introducing a joint resolution 
which would establish a just and lasting 
tribute to that large number of our fel¬ 
low Americans who offer the greatest 
evidence of the horrors and aftermath 
of war. 

I propose that the first Sunday in 
December of each year be set aside 
throughout our Nation as Disabled 
American Veterans' Day, in honor of 
those who have given their health, their 
youth, and their future in the cause of 
America and for the sake of a better 
world for all mankind. The observance 
date has been selected because of the fact 
that it was on a Sunday, December 7, 
1941, at Pearl Harbor, T. H., that Amer¬ 
icans were first called upon during 
World War II to sacrifice their lives, 
their limbs and their blood at the hands 
of militaristic and ruthless aggressors. 
The victory over those forces that would 
destroy freedom has been won, but at 
the cost of a great human toll. 

It is most fitting and proper that we set 
aside a special day In commemoration of 
the sacrifices of those who have been 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled 
while serving actively in the defense of 
our Nation in time of war. In time of 
peace we are all too likely to overlook the 
problems that face these men whose 
Jangled nerves, shattered minds, and 
wrecked bodies bear testimony to their 
devotion to their country and their will¬ 
ingness to give their all in order that 
right and justice prevail. There is need 
that public attention be called periodi¬ 
cally to the duty of extending a helping 
hand to deserving disabled veterans and 
their dependents, and the dependents of 
our war dead, and to the preservation 
and promotion of the rights and benefits 
to which they are entitled. It is particu¬ 
larly necessary that the war disabled be 
assured the opportunity of self-sustain¬ 
ing, gainful, and useful employment, 
supplemented by adequate compensation, 
medical treatment, hospitalization, and 
vocational training, justified on the basis 
of their service-incurred disabilities. It 
is a privilege and duty that our entire 
citizenship support all constructive 
measures deemed to be desirable on be¬ 
half of the disabled veterans, their de¬ 
pendents, and the dependents of our war 
dead. 


The measure I am sponsoring author¬ 
izes the President of the United States 
to issue annually a proclamation calling 
upon officials of the Government to dis¬ 
play the American flag on all Govern¬ 
ment buildings on the first Sunday of 
each December, and urging the public to 
observe the occasion in schools, churches, 
or other suitable places, with appropri¬ 
ate ceremonies. 

I hope that Congress will speedily 
adopt this measure. It is the least we 
can do for those who have done so much. 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot Doubts 
Benefits of Unification 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

■ OP 

HON. ED. V. IZAC 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including an 
article appearing in the February issue 
of Sea Power by Maj. George Fielding 
Eliot, a leading commentator on military 
and naval affairs for many years. Un- 
afflllated with any specialized group or 
interest he has expressed his own 
opinions in the pages of the Nation’s 
newspapers and magazines, in books, and 
over the air waves. This article on the 
subject of the merger of the armed forces 
is based on testimony which Mr. Eliot 
gave before a congressional committee 
recently: 

The .supporters of the program of uiiifira- 
tion of the services rest their arguments 
largely upon conjectural benefits. They be¬ 
lieve that the system they propose will pro¬ 
duce results beneficial to the national secur¬ 
ity, and to the armed services which must be 
the pillars of that security. Presenting lhe.se 
beliefs, they nsk that a system which has in 
fact proved itself an adequate Instrument 
of victory be changed for a system which has. 
in fact, wherever it has been tried by this 
Nation or any other, been disastrous in its 
results. Tliclr conjectures are directly op¬ 
posed to fact. 

It is a fact that, whenever a naval service 
has been subordinated to a land service, or 
placed in a position where it could be pri¬ 
marily controlled—as to policy, appropria¬ 
tions, organization, and general direction— 
by land officers or by an administration in 
which land officers had a controlling voice. 
It has deteriorated. This Is the universal 
verdict of history. There are no exceptions. 

It is a fact that no nation has been able 
to develop true air power except when, by 
one means or another, the development of 
its air forces has been freed from the control 
of officers of the land and sea services. This, 
too. Is the universal verdict of history, 
though the experience we have had with 
aviation Is far shorter than with sea power. 

Now the primary purpose of the bill before 
you Is unified control of our armed forces. 
The bill seeks to Introduce the element of 
one-man decision over all our armed forces 
at a lower echelon of command than that of 
the President of the United States. It seeks 
to compel agreement between them by ap¬ 
pointing a single Secretary and a single Chief 
of Staff who can, at some point In a dis¬ 
cussion, say: "That is enough; I have made 
my decision." When you do that, you com¬ 
mit the future security of the United States 
to the wisdom of that single decision. You 
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make a mistake against which all experience 
arises to warn you. 

You are gambling the future of this coun¬ 
try on the chance that your Secretary of the 
Armed Forces will always be impartial, un¬ 
influenced, and evenly balanced, and that 
the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, his 
principal military adviser, will always, as he 
assumes office, forget all his ties with his own 
service, and at the same time acquire, by 
some mysterious heavenly gift, a complete 
understanding of the needs and nature of the 
other two services. 

It will not happen that way; it has never 
happened that way. 

Let us look at the record of history. From 
the earliest days of sail, naval warfare has, 
in essential respects, been different from land 
warfare, requiring another type of training, 
different genius, a dissimilar approach to 
problems of strategy, tactics, logistics. Air 
warfare is now affected by similar considera¬ 
tions. 

A RECORD OF FAILURE 

One of the earliest lessons I would men¬ 
tion was the defeat of the Spanish Armcda, 
a great fleet sent out by the greatest power 
of the time to cover the Invasion of the 
British Isles by a Spanish army. But the 
fleet was Itself commanded by an officer who 
had never previously served at sea. the Duke 
of Medina-Sidonla; in it. military officers 
were supreme, the sailors were in positions 
of subordination: and it was completely de¬ 
feated, as you all know, by an English fleet 
much Inferior In force, but commanded by 
seamen—Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and the 
rest. 

France has tried one-man control of her 
armed lorces three times: Under Louis XIV 
and his great minister. Louvois; under Na¬ 
poleon: and under the Third Ucpublic, in 
the days Just preceding this war. In all 
three cases, disaster was the result. Under 
Louvois, France suffered the great naval de¬ 
feat of La Hogue. Under Napoleon, she suf¬ 
fered naval defeat at Trafalgar, which 
brought to naught all the land victories of 
the great Emperor. Under the unification 
schemes of the 1930’s. she suffered defeat by 
land largely because of lack of air power. 
Twice the navy suffered; the third time it 
was the air force; the result was the same— 
national disaster. 

In Germany, the army has always domi¬ 
nated military thought. The results speak 
for themselves. In the war of 1914-18, 
Germany had createci a great navy, but the 
German High Command had no idea how 
to use it. The German surface fleet served 
no purpose whatever; for the most part it 
rusted away at anchor, though there were 
(ccasions on which it could have challenged 
the British dominion of the seas, and had it 
been successful, Germany would have won 
the war. In this war. the Germans had a 
much smaller surface fleet, but they accom¬ 
plished nothing with It worth its cost. In 
both wars they did something with subma¬ 
rines, but were unable to make this weapon 
produce decLslve results. As for German air 
power in this war, the famous Luftwaffe 
never developed a true strategic air force; 
it was hampered throughout by subordi¬ 
nation to the views of land officers in the 
high command, and at last was virtually 
destroyed. 

AIR ARM MAY ALSO SUFFER 

Russia, like Germany and France, has 
always suffered from the domination of army 
officers in the field of over-all military plan¬ 
ning and policy. Consequently the Russian 
Navy has never amounted to much. It was 
used in 1914 -18. in the Baltic Sea, as a 
mere appendage of the army, under the 
control of the army commander in chief, to 
guard the army's right flank. It was simi¬ 
larly used in tliis war both in the Baltic and 
Black Seas. Russian air power never de¬ 
veloped beyond the tactical, support-of- 
ground-troops stage. It was the invariable 


Russian practice to put the air commanders 
on any front under direct orders of ground 
commanders, to be used os a sort of long- 
range artillery. 

There is a little American experience along 
this line. In the earliest days of this Repub¬ 
lic, our Navy was under the War Department. 
It had nobody to fight its battles and present 
its needs to the Congress. Consequently we 
came to the very brink of war with France, 
in 1798, without a single seagoing warship 
ready for action. Three frigates which had 
been laid down in 1794, at a time when we 
expected some trouble with the Barbary 
pirates, had lain uncompleted ever since. It 
was not until President Adams asked Con¬ 
gress to create a separate Navy Department, 
in 1798, that these frigates were completed 
for sea, and three others authorized: and 
the foundations of American sea pov/er were 
laid as we began to develop our naval tradi¬ 
tions and our naval experience. 

None of these cases, as cited, is identical in 
every detail with the conditions we now face. 
But in all these cases, the principle Involved 
is the seme. In all, the control of the armed 
forces was entrusted to one man, who was 
responsible for the final decision in matters 
of general policy affecting both land and sea 
forces, or in matters affeating land, sea, and 
air forces. The idea of one-man decision was 
paramount. The Idea of compelling agree¬ 
ment, of ending debate by the decision of 
that one man prevailed. This Ls what is now 
proposed to you. If you do it, you will pro¬ 
duce the same results as has every other 
nation v;hich has attempted it. 

The other way of getting the services to 
work together as a team is the* method of 
coordination. In this method, the services 
have military and civilian heads who must 
rgree on broad policy decisions. The serv¬ 
ices have equal access to the head of the 
State and to those who control the public 
purse string?. Their cooperation is organized 
within an agency which provides machinery 
for facilitating agreement, for providing ade¬ 
quate information, and for putting Joint 
decisions into effect. Within it, they are 
equal. Experience has something to say on 
this method, too. It is the method by which 
we won this war, for one thing. It is the 
method by v/hich the British nation has won 
both this war and the last one. Its record 
is therefoie one of successful accomplish¬ 
ment, in sharp contrast to the record of 
unification. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway as Viewed 
by a Representative of the Railroads 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

. OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESEN I’ATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent previously granted, I am extend¬ 
ing my remarks and Including an address 
by Hon. Clarence E. Cleveland, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the Vermont State Rail¬ 
roads Association, Montpelier, Vt., de¬ 
livered before the Morrisville Rotary 
Club, Morrisville, Vt., on the 27th day of 
February 1946: 

BT. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND POWER PROJECT 

What Is the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project, sometimes called the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence project? 

Please pardon me for being somewhat ele¬ 
mentary at the outset, and for assuming that 
there may be at least some persons who have 
only a vague idea of what this proposal la 


all about. The St. Lawrence waterway is not 
a new discovery, or a new invention, or the 
young offspring of any current politician as 
some would wish you to believe. 

At the present time there already exists 
a waterway from Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan through Lake Huron, Lake St. Clair, 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and thence down 
the St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
There is now. and has been for 40 years, a 
channel and system of canals with a mini¬ 
mum depth of 14 feet in the St. Lawrence 
between the Lakes and Montreal. 

The idea of deepening this water route 
and building locks and canals for larger ves¬ 
sels was dreamed of and romanced about 
centuries ago—even ever since the days when 
Canada was New France and the St. Lawrence 
River was viewed as the means of access to 
the interior of a continent which at the time 
was an undeveloped wilderness. Even the 
Welland Canal, which connects Lake Eric and 
l,ake Ontario, was undertaken by Canada iu 
1824, nearly 125 years ago. At that time the 
Welland Canal was heralded as a first step 
in a general plan to convert the Great Lakes, 
to all intents and purposes, to a seacoast. 

From time to time since 1909, a variety 
of interests have been persistently at work 
developing arguments in favor of the deepen¬ 
ing and necessary construction to carry out 
this proposed scheme. 

The movement for the creation of a deep 
witterway gained major impetus in 1919. In 
that year an amendment to the rivers and 
harbors act was passed requesting an inves¬ 
tigation and report on the costs of improve¬ 
ment in the St. Lawrence between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario neceesary to make the river 
navigable for oceangoing vessels. Since that 
time various other commissions, department.'^, 
and committees have made reports on the 
subject, both from navigation and power 
standpoints. 

In 1931 the State of New York entered the 
picture by appointing the St. Lawrence Power 
Development Commission. On January 31, 
1931, that commission reported in favor of 
a public power development at the Interna¬ 
tional Section of the St. Lawrence River. 
The Power Authority of the State of New 
York was also created in 1931 by act of legis¬ 
lature, and is one of the leading present-day 
lobbyists for the proposal. 

On July 10,1932, a treaty between tile United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain was signed 
to effectuate the project. It was then sub¬ 
mitted to the United States Senate for ratifi¬ 
cation. Hearings and investigations took 
place from November 1932 to February 1933. 
Prom that point until March 1934 there were 
lengthy discussions in the Senate both for 
and against the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

In the meantime cn February 7, 1933, the 
New York Power Authority and the United 
Slates engineers recommended that the costs 
for which the United States would be re¬ 
sponsible in connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River should be divided 
between the United States and the State of 
New York. New York's share was set at some 
$90,000,000. For this payment New Yoik State 
was to have the right to utiliz:?, for power de¬ 
velopment. all of the St. Lawrence River flow 
In the International Repids section allocated 
to the United States by treaty, other than 
that required for navigation. The State of 
New York was also to receive title to the 
power works end lands upon which they were 
located and which might be necessary and 
convenient for their operation. 

Finally on March 14, 1934, the treaty came 
to a vote in the United States Senate and was 
rejected. An analysis of the vote shows that 
all of our New England Senators were present 
and that only two voted In favor of it— 
Brown of New Hampshire and Gibson of Ver¬ 
mont. The record also thows that both of 
New York’s Senators voted against the treaty. 
This treaty was never submitted to the Par¬ 
liament of Canada for ratificalicii. 
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Another treaty draft was offered to Canada 
by this country In 1938, but the Province of 
Ontario was cool to the proposal at the time. 
Then, with the coming of the European war, 
the Canadian attitude purportedly changed, 
and the whole St. Lawrence matter was re¬ 
vived In Washington. 

By now you will see that the St. Lawrence 
project has resolved itself Into a double- 
barreled implement, one barrel being the 
seaway and navigation feature, the other 
hydroelectric power development. Two bar¬ 
rels Instead of one to shoot away hundreds 
of millions of United States dollars to be 
borrowed and added to the greatest public 
debt the world has ever known. 

The treaty having failed on March 19. 1941, 
a so-called executive agreement between the 
United States and Canada was signed pro¬ 
viding for the construction of the hydro¬ 
electric power facilities at the International 
Rapids section and for the completion of the 
essential links in the deep waterway, not later 
than December 31, 1948. This executive 
agreement, almost identical in form and sub¬ 
stance with the 1932 treaty, was sent to 
Congress by Mr. Roosevelt on March 21, 1941. 
TThls executive agreement was a clever device 
to bypass the constitutional requirement 
that a treaty, to be valid, must receive a two- 
thirds affirmative vote by the Senate. 
Thereafter a bill was Introduced in the House 
to validate the agreement and authorize the 
President to enter Into an agreement with 
New York to turn over the United States’ 
share of hydroelectric power to the New York 
Power Authority. This bill failed. In fact 
it never came to a vote. 

There always has to be a lure connected 
with every questionable proposal of this t 3 rpe. 
At that time national defense was the crying 
need claimed by the proponents. They said 
we needed a secure haven in the Great Lakes 
for shipyards to build ships for war. 

I recently came across a February 1924 issue 
of the National Geographic magazine de¬ 
voted entirely to the Hawaiian Islands. I 
quote one sentence from it relating to Pearl 
Harbor. "With a depth of over 60 feet, an 
area of nearly 10 square miles, reached by a 
tortuous channel from the sea, and com¬ 
pletely hiding all vessels within its haven 
from view toward the sea, it leaves nothing 
to be desired as a natural naval base.” We 
haven’t forgotten what happened at Pea’.l 
Harbor. Something similar could have hap¬ 
pened in the Great Lakes. Even one bomb- 
damaged gate would bottle up every sea¬ 
going ship if not already bottled by 6 months 
of ice. 

Another ghost story at the time was a 
threatened shortage-to-come of electricity 
for power and light to carry on the war effort. 
Well, history has disposed of that claim. We 
were never short of power during the war 
and never short of light except on occasions 
of man-made black-outs. 

Another national-defense argument for 
the St. Lawrence project was that it would 
be needed in case of war because the rail¬ 
roads would not have the capacity to handle 
the transportation Job. The events of the 
recent war settled that argument. The rail¬ 
roads not only carried the tonnage in sum¬ 
mer, but through the winter of 1944-45, the 
worst winter from a transportation stand¬ 
point ever recorded in the Great Lakes re¬ 
gion, they continued, month by month, to 
break all records for the delivery of export 
freight for war at the North Atlantic ports. 
This was at a time when the St. Lawrence 
was frozen hard and tight. 

The proponents introduced new and simi¬ 
lar authorization bills in the House and Sen¬ 
ate in the Seventy-eighth Congress. One 
such bill was S. 1385, the Aiken bill. Hear¬ 
ings were conducted on this bill with a view 
to determining whether an agreement be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada to un¬ 
dertake the project was of such a nature 
that it would in fact require a treaty. The 
weight of the testimony was that a treaty 


would be necessary and that the Executive 
agreement to which the Aiken bill sought to 
give congressional approval was obviously a 
subterfuge. 

In December 1944 in the closing days of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, in a final desperate 
move to obtain congressional consent for the 
St. Lawrence project. Senator Axkxn offered 
his bill as an amendment to the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill which was then be¬ 
fore the Senate. The Senate rejected 
Aiken’s amendment by a vote of 66 against 
and 25 for. 

But the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project proposal refuses to stay dead and 
buried. So again in the present Congress 
Joint resolutions have been introduced in 
both Houses and are now pending providing 
for congressional consent to the Executive 
agreement of 1941. One more attempt, of 
course, to side-step a treaty. 

When the ’’for national defense” claim 
for the seaway passed out. a new bait was 
needed by the proponents. ’’Jobs for the 
unemployed” during the reconversion period 
after the war seemed to be the next best 
theme song. We are in that period now and 
it is quite apparent that Jobs are more 
plentiful than is unemployment. So now 
the only headliners which are left to the pro¬ 
ponents seem to be the two old refrains, 
‘‘cheap transportation” and ’’cheap power.” 

In some instances the savings on transpor¬ 
tation claimed by the advocates have even 
exceeded the rates in effect. For example, it 
was once contended by proponents that sav¬ 
ings on shipping wheat from Duluth to Mon¬ 
treal via the St. Lawrence seaway would 
amount to 8 cents per bushel. The actual 
cost of shipping this commodity from Du¬ 
luth to Montreal, however, had only been 6 
cents per bushel. Exaggerated savings fig¬ 
ures have been arrived at, in many instances, 
because of failure to use the cheapest present 
routes in comparing shipping costs between 
existing transportation facilities and the 
proposed St. Lawrence route. 

It is not contended, however, that the 
proposed St. I^awrence seaway would not 
offer a cheap mode of transportation for cer¬ 
tain bulk commodities, but only during the 
summer months and further provided that 
speedy delivery of freight is not required. 
But it is extremely doubtful if these savings 
would be sufficiently large to Justify the orig¬ 
inal expense of the project, together with 
upkeep costs and the damage done by the 
shift of business from established forms of 
transportation to the suggested new route. 

From a navigation standpoint It is an un¬ 
deniable fact that the St. Lawrence project, 
if completed, would be a “frozen asset” dur¬ 
ing many months of the year, owing to ice¬ 
bound conditions. A study of an actual 
record over a 6-year period indicates that the 
Great Lakes ports could be served by ocean¬ 
going ships only 68 percent of tlie time, or 
slightly less than 7 months of the year. 
This could only mean that other forms of 
transportation would necessarily have to 
maintain a stand-by capacity to take care of 
the St. Lawrence seaway traffic during more 
than 5 months of the year. 

It has been claimed by the proponents that 
the seaway would effect low transportation 
costs on livestock feed from the West to the 
New England farmer. In operation at the 
present time is what is termed a "milling and 
transit privilege” which allows railroad cars 
which have originated In the West to be 
stopped off at manufacturing plants in New 
England and the grain processed and re- 
forwarded at a normal charge of approxi¬ 
mately $6.30 per car. If this type of opera¬ 
tion were not possible. It would mean a local 
freight charge from the processing plants to 
the retail dealers throughout New England. 
Take, for example. Brattleboro, Vt.. where 
the lowest possible rate out of a processing 
plant would be 11 cents per cwt., or $2.20 a 
ton. which would have to be added to the 
cost of feed before it reached the farmer. 


The great grain breaking point In the Bast 
is Buffalo; next West, is Chicago. If grain 
should move Into New England through the 
St. Lawrence waterway there would be no 
great breaking point where the railroads 
could absorb these shipments and there 
would be no milling and transit privilege. 
That would mean local freight charges, from 
some waterway port, throughout the entire 
New England States. This would add prob¬ 
ably in the vicinity of 17 to 19 cents, instead 
of 11 cents per cwt., on grain products. 

The lumber industry also operates on a 
break-transit rate similar to that which 
grain companies now use. 

And furthermore, can railroads be ex¬ 
pected to maintain stand-by facilities to 
carry grain, feed and other freight in this 
area during 5 months of the year when dur¬ 
ing the other 7 months it is carried on the 
St. Lawrence waterway? 

Neither would the American farmer who 
grows grain profit from the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way. Export grain would be the chief Ameri¬ 
can agricultural product to be shipped 
through the waterway. Even If a possible 
maximum saving of 3 cents a bushel were 
realized, this would be absorbed by the for¬ 
eign buyer and vessel owner. An example of 
the price drop procedure operating in the 
European market was seen in 1929, when at 
the urgent request of President Hoover, rail 
rates from the Middle West to the Atlantic 
seaboard were reduced on the shipment of 
winter grain. At that time, the European 
market dropped its price offer by an equiva¬ 
lent amount, because Argentina wheat ship¬ 
pers met the comnetltion. It is the European 
purchaser, not the American farmer, who 
would benefit from this possible 3-cent dlf- 
fe;-entlal. 

Let us take a brief look at the dazzling 
promise of cheap power for New England. 
Will hydroelectric power, if developed on the 
St. Lawrence River, ever be transmitted be¬ 
yond the borders of New York to the New 
England States? New York State has always 
maintained the legal right to the use of the 
flow of water in the St. Lawrence along its 
boundary, subject only to the right of the 
Federal Government to control such waters 
for navigation purposes. 

In accord with that claim, the Legislature 
of New York created its power authority, and 
restricted the sale of such power as might be 
allocable to the State of New York from that 
generated by a Joint project constructed by 
the United States and Canada, for limited 
purposes wholly within the State of New 
York. That interpretation of the act is con¬ 
ceded by some seaway proponents, while 
some proponents even admit that the New 
York Power Authority Act will necessarily 
need to be amended to allow the transmission 
of this power beyond the borders of that 
State. Will the New York Legislature amend 
that act? Opposition to the project in most 
sections of New York State, including the 
large cities, is very determined, and it has 
been, and still is. being vigorously asserted. 
If the subject should be opened up in the 
New York Legislature, there is an excellent 
prospect that the legislature would not agree 
to amend the law so as to permit any State 
other than New York to obtain any portion of 
the power. And even if the New York law 
should be amended, can any stretch of Imagi- 
nation picture New York selling power de¬ 
veloped from a $90,000,000 Investment at 
cost? 

The proponents admit that some sort of an 
arrangement will have to be worked out with 
New York on this point before power will 
be available to outside States. Would it not 
be good business practice to consummate 
such an arrangement with New York before 
the United States enters Into an interna¬ 
tional contract with Canada to start this 
mammoth project? If it Is to be the policy 
of the Federal Government that States other 
than New York ere to share in this power, 
the rights of those States should be deter* 
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mined, fixed, and accepted, before we obligate 
the United States In the expenditure of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars of borrowed 
money to complete this huge undertaking. 

Visionary as this whole scheme is, let us 
for a moment envision that an agreement can 
be worked out whereby New York will share 
this power with the six New England States 
on a population basis, which would seem most 
lair. The 1940 census shows the total popu¬ 
lation of New York and New England to be 
21.916,432. The population of the New Eng¬ 
land States alone is given as 8,437,290, or ap¬ 
proximately 38.6 percent of the total area 
being considered. So consequently New 
England would be entitled to 38.6 percent of 
the capacity of the power plant to be built on 
the New York side of the river. The pro¬ 
ponents choose to talk of this capacity in 
terms of 2,200,000 horsepower, which sounds 
larger than kilowatts, and is the combined 
development on both sides of the river. The 
average capacity of the New York plant is 
conceded to be 1.100,000 horsepower or 710,- 
000 kilowatts. Thus. It would therefore fol¬ 
low that New England would, on a 38.5 per¬ 
cent basis, be allowed 273,350 kilowatts out 
of that New York capacity of 710,000 kilo¬ 
watts. 

As of November 1. 1946, the capacity of all 
generating plants located in New England 
was reported to be 3,196,661 kilowatts. 
Should the hypothetical 273,350 kilowatts 
from the St. Lawrence be added to the pres¬ 
ent New England capacity, we would arrive 
at a total figure of 3,469,011 kilowatt capacity, 
and going along another step, we find that 
the St. Lawrence contribution to New Eng¬ 
land would represent only approximately 7.87 
percent of that total. And we should not 
overlook the tremendous power loss in at¬ 
tempting the transmission of electricity over 
such extremely long distances. This rela¬ 
tively small percentage of added capacity, if 
needed at all, would not be sufflclent to af¬ 
fect rates or Increase the use of electricity in 
New England, This would still hold even 
though it should be possible to generate and 
transmit electricity from the St, Lawrence 
to New England at a lower rate than now 
prevails, which seems to be in considerable 
doubt. 

It has been said that the cost of develop¬ 
ing power as proposed would be about $500 
per kilowatt of capacity. If only one-half 
of this amount is to be charged to power, the 
cost per kilowatt of capacity will amount 
to about $260. Information Indicates that 
steam-power capacity can be Installed in the 
area proposed to be served by the St. Law¬ 
rence development for approximately $100 
per kilowatt. 

Prewar estimates as to the cost of the 
entire St. Lawrence project are presently of 
little value because of the decreased pur¬ 
chasing value of the American dollar. Even 
were this not so, such estimates are open to 
question in the light of the great disparity 
between estimated cost and final actual cost 
of other similar Government projects. For 
example, the Panama Canal, estimated to 
cost only $160,000,000, actually cost $375,000.- 
000; the V/clland Canal cost $128,000,000 in¬ 
stead of the estimated $114,000,000; the Chi¬ 
cago Drainage Canal, estimated to cost $16,- 
000,000, finally cost $53,000,000. 

A prewar estimate made by the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board set the figure for 
the total cost of the 8t. Lawrence project 
at $1,220,588,000; Canada’s share to be $597,- 
367,000 and the United States share to be 
$623,221,000. The proponents here in the 
United States have cultivated the notion 
that with respect to cost it is a 50-50 propo¬ 
sition, with Canada footing half the bills. 
But there is a Joker in it. Canada’s past 
expenditures upon the Welland Canal of 
$131,900,000 are to be credited against her 
share of the new outlays of money. Thus, 
of the new outlays, much more than one- 
half comes from the United States; and, of 
course, the cost of Improvement of United 


States harbor facilities on the Lakes is borne 
wholly by the United States. 

At today’s prices for material and labor, 
no one knows what the total cost would 
be. The proponents are now simply taking 
the attitude of “build it regardless of cost." 

Let us now briefly summarize some of the 
losses likely to ensue if the seaway is com¬ 
pleted. In all talk about the benefits from 
construction of the St. Lawrence channel, 
there is a disposition to overlook the fact 
that many individuals and many industries 
will lose. 

The taxpayers will lose, since they would 
have to pay for a project which does not 
even contemplate any form of repayment 
for its use—even though that use for trans¬ 
portation is to be predominantly by foreign 
shipping. 

The transportation industries—rail, water¬ 
way, and highway—and their employees, 
would lose. They would lose because the 
men and the facilities necessary to handle 
the tonnage during the 6 months or more 
when the St. Lawrence is blocked by ice, 
would have to stand by in unprcfltablc and 
Jobless Idleness during the half of the year 
when the waterway would be open. 

The coal industry and the coal miners of 
the United States would lose much, if not 
most, of the present Canadian market for 
17,000,000 tons of coal a year, which would be 
displaced by foreign coal brought across the 
Atlantic as balla.st in ships coming into the 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes for cargo. 

Other producing Industries of the United 
States would lose through intensified com¬ 
petition from the enlarged movement of for¬ 
eign shipping, bringing into the United States 
foreign products manufactured, transported, 
and marketed under labor and other condi¬ 
tions with which the United States cannot 
compete. Foreign ships would not come in 
empty. 

Seaports would lose through the diversion 
to the St. Lawrence route of shipping and 
trafllc for which they have already provided, 
and are maintaining, ample facilities. 

The Nation would lose by spending huge 
sums to establish a costly form of transpor¬ 
tation which could exist only because the 
burdened taxpayers would provide and sup¬ 
port it. It would, in addition, disrupt long- 
established and satisfactory commercial ar¬ 
rangements, would intensify transportation 
problems, would add to unemployment, and 
would cost all of us many times more than 
it might save some of us. 

One of the battle cries of the proponents 
in respect to this project is “Every President 
since Woodrow Wilson has endorsed it’’—or 
words to that effect. They have repeated that 
again and again—and again. Well, one of 
those same Chief Executives also endorsed 
the Passnmaquoddy fiasco, if I remember 
correctly. 

Here in Vermont it may well be recalled 
that in 1941 the legislature of the State, by 
resolution, in no uncertain terms expressed 
its disapproval of the seaway. 

Again in 1944 the house of representa¬ 
tives, in special session, decisively defeated 
a resolution which was introduced in favor 
of the project. 


The Iwo Jima Statue 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1,1946 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1945, the one hundred and sev¬ 


entieth anniversary of the founding of 
the United States Marine Corps, an in¬ 
teresting ceremony for the unveiling of 
the statue commemorating the raising 
of the flag on Iwo Jima was held in the 
city of Washington. The present loca¬ 
tion on Constitution Avenue is tempo¬ 
rary, but efforts are now being made to 
provide a permanent location for this 
beautiful memorial. 

The statue is the creation of Felix W. 
de Weldon, who was a member of the 
naval forces stationed at Patuxent Air 
Station at the time of the picture. The 
famous wire photo of Rosenthal’s picture 
of the flag raising on Mount Suribathi 
reached the United States within 24 hours 
after the flag was raised, and when Capt. 
T. B. Clark, executive effleer of the naval 
air station at Patuxent, saw the picture 
he called it to Mr. De Weldon’s attention 
with this comment: “Here is something 
for you to do in .sculpture. It is the 
greatest picture of the war.” 

The brilliant young artist started to 
work on it immediately and completed 
a model within another 24 hours. Gen¬ 
eral Vandegrift and Admirals Jacobs and 
Denfeld viewed the model with enthu¬ 
siasm. The three survivors of the battle 
who participated in the flag rai.sing, Pfe 
Ira H. Hayes, Pfe Rene A. Gagnon, and 
John H. Bradley, pharmacist’s mate sec¬ 
ond class, sat for their own likenesses. 
The pilot model was cast and presented 
to Pre.sident Truman on June 4, 1945. 

It was my privilege during the sculp¬ 
tor’s progress on the heroic life-size 
model of the flag rai.sing to vLsit him in 
his studio and to ob.serve his work upon 
this significant memorial. The three 
survivors, with three other marines 
representing those who fell in battle, 
posed for the sculptor. For the faces of 
the three who were killed Mr. De Weldon 
used photographs furnished by the 
Marine Corps. 

The base of the statue is an exact out¬ 
line of the island of Iwo Jima. The 
.statue is 36 feet high and weighs 20 tons. 
I am sure the Members will agree that it 
is an inspiring representation of one of 
the mo.st important events of the war. 

Shortly after the crucial battle of Iwo 
Jima, I introduced a resolution to change 
the name of the island to “the Marine’s 
Island,” and my action was inspired by 
the feeling which I know is shared by the 
membership, that in a certain sense the 
island had literally become the island 
of the marines, for they had fought for 
and secured it at terrific cost. I did not 
a.sk for a hearing upon the resolution, 
however, because it appeared at once 
that the name Iwo Jima had become 
deeply embedded in the minds of the 
people and in their language. 

While the proposal to change the 
i.sland’s name was strongly .supported at 
first as a fitting tribute to the marines, 
it became evident that there were more 
appropriate means of honoring those 
who participated in the battle. The 
organization of a voluntary committee of 
friends of the United States Marine 
Corps for the purpose of providing a 
permanent location for Mr. De Weldon’s 
statue presents such an opportunity to 
the Nation. I would therefore strongly 
urge that official recognition be made of 
these efforts and that encouragement be 
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given to the raising of funds through 
voluntary subscription for the acquisi¬ 
tion of the statue and Its preservation in 
an attractive location in Washington 
City. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to Include the 
addresses of Gen. Alexander A. Vande- 
grlft and Mr. De Weldon at the unveiling 
of the statue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objec¬ 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The address of General Vandegrift 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, we in the Murllic Corps are 
proud that the men represented In this 
statue here to be dedicated are marines. 
"We are proud with the same pride that we 
take in our entire years of tradition of which 
this deed has become an immortal part. But 
we have no illusions. We know that this 
statue commemorates much in addition to 
the courage of the murines—much more than 
the capture of a dominant height on Iwo 
Jlma. Wo know that Its menning encom¬ 
passes the whole effort of the people of our 
Nation. 

I believe it to be highly significant that we 
Americans do not honor the event memo¬ 
rialized here in terms of conquest of territory 
or the spoils of aggression. To us, it stands 
as a legacy far more lasting than any ma¬ 
terial thing taken from the enemy, far more 
universal than the acquisition of 8 square 
miles of territory. The five marines and a 
Navy corpaman who placed the flag atop 
Surlbachi typified the unsurpassed gallantry 
of all the men of all of the services who 
caused our total victory. Their courage was 
from exactly the same cloth as that which 
smashed the German war machine in Eu¬ 
rope and the Japanese in every theater of 
war in the Pacific. The men who raised the 
flag symbolized the sacrifice made through¬ 
out the ranks of our fighting men. Three of 
the six died in bitter combat of the next 
several days. Thousiuids like them in every 
theater of war fell in defense of their coun¬ 
try, and ill the trust that alter victory their 
Nation would dedicate its mlglit to the main¬ 
tenance of the peace and security to which 
they dedicated their lives in total. 

May this heroic statue serve to remind all 
who pass that we must keep the faith with 
the brave and the fallen. A successful Vic¬ 
tory Loan will help to complete what those 
men began. An America strong in heart, In 
spirit, and in arms is our best assurance of 
preserving the freedom for which they 
fought. They have done their full part. 
The rest is up to us, their countrymen of 
this generation and other generations to 
come. 

Hie address of Mr. de Weldon follows: 

Mr. Chairman, General Vandergrift, hon¬ 
ored gup.sts, ladie.s and gentlemen: 

The publication of the Associated Press 
photo of the United States marines raising 
our flag on Iwo Jiina gripped the American 
Imagination as no other war picture has done. 
Twenty-four houis after this picture ap¬ 
peared I had completed the initial sketch of 
the :tatuc which you see. I was on duty at 
the Puluxent River Naval Air Station at tho 
time and used my week-end liberty to com¬ 
plete the pilot model of the statue which I 
later had the honor to present to President 
Truman. 

In this present work It was my privilege 
to have posing for me the three survivors of 
the heroic action which this statue symbol¬ 
izes. Through the cooperation of the Marine 
Corps, it was possible to obtain pictures of 
the thiee men who gave their lives in this 
bitter fighting. I tried In every way to 
achieve accuracy and realism in re-creating 


their epic of American bravery. I have tried 
to create more than a statue, however—It is 
my hope that this work will remain at once 
as a symbol, not only of the bravery of our 
armed forces but of the relentless determina¬ 
tion of our people to defend democracy 
against those who would deny the funda¬ 
mental dignity of man. 

This flag which we honor and under which 
we serve is the emblem of our unity, our 
power, our thought and purpose as a nation. 
It has no other character than that which we 
give it from generation to generation. The 
choices are ours. It floats hi majestic silence 
above the hosts that execute those choices, 
whether in peace or in war. And yet. though 
silent, it speaks to us—speaks to us of the 
past, of the men and women who went before 
us, and of the records they wrote upon It. 
It has witnessed a great history, has floated 
on high—the symbol of great events and a 
great plan of life worked out by a great 
people. 


The NatUnai Debt Gets a Lift 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESliNTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the hear¬ 
ings of the Subcommittee on the Treas¬ 
ury and Post Office Departments appro¬ 
priations, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, have produced one notable 
result. 

In the course of the hearings we 
elicited some testimony on the conscience 
fund. A conscience-stricken citizen read 
the testimony and sent me these two 
$10 bills without a word of explana¬ 
tion as to what was hurting his or her 
conscience. The conscience fund is a 
part of the general receipts of the Treas¬ 
ury, and I am seeding these two bills to 
Secretary Vinson to be applied to the 
national debt. 

By a singular coincidence this con¬ 
tribution comes from the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania, ably represented in part by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania LMr. 
Rich] , who so often arises and propounds 
with telling and Incisive force the in¬ 
quiry, “Where are you going to get the 
money?” 

His question is partially answered by 
his fellow Pennsylvanian. If other 
Pennsylvanians who may be similarly 
burdened in mind and other citizens of 
other States with sensitive consciences, 
would follow suit the national debt might 
be whittled down considerably, although 
the debt has burgeoned forth into such 
proportions that, optimist as I am, I 
would hardly venture to predict that it 
could ever be entirely paid off in that 
way. 

The conscience fund was fir.st estab¬ 
lished in 1811 when the intake was $250. 
The American conscience has been work¬ 
ing regularly ever since, except in 1848. 
Either the conduct of our people was per¬ 
fect in that year or consciences were not 
In good working order as that was the 
only year since 1811 when there were no 
contributions to the fund. The small¬ 
est annual intake was $6 in 1827 and 
1852. The largest was $118,117.71 In 


1945. The $201 am sending to Secretary 
Vinson will bring the total conscience 
contributions up to $910,884.83. 


SurplBs War Goods 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. WESLEY A. D WART 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, the sale 
and disposal pi'Ograms of the Surplus 
Property Administration and its present 
successor, the War Assets Corporation, 
have been and are today a complete and 
dismal failure so far as the people of 
the State of Montana are concerned, 
and I believe this is equally true of sur¬ 
rounding States. 

During my recent visit to Montana I 
listened to complaints on this subject 
from the Governor of the State and al¬ 
most all of the veterans, city officials, 
school officials, labor organizations, 
ranchers, and businessmen with whom 
I talked. Since I returned, the com¬ 
plaints have continued to flow in in my 
correspondence, and I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that they are justified and that 
the disposal program so far as we are 
concerned has failed utterly. 

In mid-January after many of these 
protests had been brought to the at¬ 
tention of Surplus Property Administra¬ 
tion officials, a disposal depot was estab¬ 
lished in Helena. We thought that 
would take care of some of our difficul¬ 
ties, since theretofore it had been neces¬ 
sary for Montanans to travel many hun¬ 
dreds of miles to Utah or Beattie or Den¬ 
ver to view or be present at the sale of, 
surplus goods. Material had been moved 
from Montana to the coast, and our buy¬ 
ers, when they were fortunate enough to 
make a purchase, were forced to pay 
shipping charges back to Montana. 

We thought the Montana depot would 
solve that problem. Instead, I have a 
telegram from Lieutenant Governor 
Eaton announcing the creation of a com¬ 
mittee to try to secure some surplus 
goods for Montanans. He asks that we 
make whatever changes are necessary 
in the War Assets Corporation system 
to insure that veterans get the priority 
to which they are entitled. 

I have a letter from a member of that 
committee. Herbert Kiblcr, the adjutant 
of the Montana Department of the 
American Legion, replying to my request 
for information concerning the depot at 
Helena. I read from this letter: 

For your Information, the only surplus 
at the depot which will be up for sale 
shortly is a great deal of oil and greases, 
some plate steel, enamel, and also about 
three or four portable electric welders. 

Montana needs a lot of things besides 
greases and three or four electric 
welders. 

As matters now stand— 

Mr. Kibler continues— 
anyone from Montana who desires to pur¬ 
chase any surplus la required to go to S?- 
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attle or down to California and take his 
chances on being able to purchase what he 
desires. In most Instances, on his arrival, 
he finds that the surplus he might be in¬ 
terested In has all been disposed of, and 
what might be termed Just plain Junk is all 
that is left. 

In my last conversation with Governor 
Ford, of Montana, he told me that the 
State of Montana had sent a man up 
and down the west coast to all the dis¬ 
posal centers in the area in an attempt 
to buy some of the many items which 
would be useful to, and are urgently 
needed by, various departments of the 
State government, including the hos¬ 
pitals and colleges. The Slate univer¬ 
sity system itself maintained a purchas¬ 
ing agent at one of the disposal centers. 
But at that time, and this is still true, 
.so far as I know, the State of Montana 
has not been able to buy anything be¬ 
cause local bidders and buyers of large 
lots took all available material. 

I do not think an individual veteran 
has much chance of getting what he 
wants if the State purchasing agent in 
a tour of several States is unable to buy 
anyi hing. 

I believe that the War Assets Corpora¬ 
tion should make it a policy to supply 
interior States with a fair share of avail¬ 
able and useful goods, so that we may 
benefit from this program. It is appar¬ 
ent at present that coastal States and 
areas of heavy population are taking the 
cream of the surplus war goods. Some 
adjustment must be made in the pri¬ 
ority arrangement so that the veteran 
really will have an opportunity to get 
some of these materials. An early solu¬ 
tion to this problem is required if the 
people of Montana and other Stales in a 
similar position are to get any lurplus 
goods. 


Necessity for Further Price Control 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WlfCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr.' BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the week end 1 received a resolution from 
the Milwaukee County Board of Super¬ 
visors which I desire to read into the 
Record. 

You will note that the resolution states 
the county supervisors are convinced 
that the great majority of the citizens 
of Milwaukee County want the OP A con¬ 
tinued and want it to establish ceiling 
prices on home and building construc¬ 
tion. 

Some Members have come into the 
well of the House and solemnly pro¬ 
claimed that the people overwhelmingly 
are opposed to price control and particu¬ 
larly to controls on the price of houses. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the mem¬ 
bers of a county board are generally 
pretty close to the people. They know 
what the people are thinking. I believe 
that this resolution accurately reflects 
the mood of the American people re¬ 
specting price control, and I commend it 


to those Members who so ardently assure 
us that the American people want price 
controls abolished. 

Whereas. Judging from articles appearing 
daily in the public press, there seems to be 
an ever-growing movement, particularly on 
the part of management and Industry, to se¬ 
cure the abandonment of the Federal Office 
of Price Administration, which agency has 
during the war been so successful in main¬ 
taining price ceilings and preventing the 
inflation which marked the history of World 
War 1: and 

Whereas, in our Judgment, continued 
vigorou.s enforcement of price ceilings by the 
Federal Government is the only force that 
can successfully prevent a postv'ar run¬ 
away inflation period that must ultimately 
result in great hardship to the working 
classe.s: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors by these presents record 
the conviction of the great majority of the 
citizens of this community that the Federal 
Office of Price Administration not only be 
continued but that It Increase its vigilance 
in establLshing celling prices not only upon 
the products of industry but upon home and 
building construction; and be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives in Con¬ 
gress be urged to exert every influence to 
maintain the continued existenCD of this 
most essential Federal agency; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be, and 
is hereby, directed to send a certified copy 
of this resolution to the Congressmen rep¬ 
resenting this county and the Senators rep¬ 
resenting the State of Wisconsin. 

Office or the County Clerk. 

Milwaukee, Wis., February 28. 1946. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors of Milwaukee 
County at an annual meeting of said board 
held on the 19lh day of February 1E46. 

(SEAL) Geo. P. Breitbach. 

County Clerk. 


While the World Goes Hungp’y 

REIMARKS 

OF 

HON, JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, while the world goes hungry 
and while fresh food crops rot in the 
fields, a jurisdictional dispute between 
the A. F. of L. and the CIO Cannery 
Workers Union in California has effec¬ 
tively tied up 98 food-processing plants 
in that State. 

In a recent decision, the NLRB set 
aside a disputed election which was held 
last October for the purpose of selecting 
an exclusive bargaining agent for the 
cannery workers. In addition to setting 
aside the election, the Board stated that 
*‘none of the unions is entitled to an ex¬ 
clusive status as the bargaining agent 
after March 1.'' I have appealed to the 
Chairman of the NLRB and to the Pres¬ 
ident to maintain the status quo that 
existed prior to March 1 until another 
election is held and an exclusive bargain¬ 
ing agent is selected. This appeal has 
been rejected. 
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Now come.s a story from California to 
the effect that the United States De¬ 
partment of Labor Conciliation Service 
ha.s declined to intervene in the juris¬ 
dictional dispute. A statement issued 
Saturday by the United States Labor 
Conciliation Commissioners read as fol¬ 
lows: 

The momentum of the forces involved has 
become such that the usual mediativc pro¬ 
cedures are not feasible—at least, until new 
and imperative factors emerge or are in¬ 
jected into the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, immediate action by the 
President of the United States is im¬ 
perative. Something must be done to 
save the farmers’ investments and to in¬ 
sure the orderly harves^.tng and proces¬ 
sing of California’s fruit and vegetable 
crops that are so badly needed here in 
the United States and by the starving 
countries in Europe. I appeal to the 
President to invoke his full authority in 
order to bring peace to this troubled 
labor front. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
v/ish to include the following pertinent 
and timely editorial from the Ran Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle of March 1: 

While the World Goes Hungry 

A few weeks back, the National Labor Re- 
laiiOiiB Board penned some words which in 
the normal course of events are going to have 
an effect upon the entire world. Because the 
rumlflcations of tho.se words are Important to 
the Califoruhi housewife, the Czechoslovak 
peasant, the Russian worker, and the French 
tradesman, they bear quoting 

Discussing la.st fall’s challenged eleclionb 
among the northern Cahlornla cannery work¬ 
ers. the Beard ruled that the results of the 
elections should be set aside. B'.U the impor¬ 
tant words are these: 

“While we view’ the record as requiring 
this refAilt, we reach it v/tth considerable 
reluctance, because it means that the em¬ 
ployees will have no bargnning repre.senta- 
tlve to negotiate an exclusive collective agree¬ 
ment to cover the coming season, until a 
new election can be held, v/hirh may result 
in one of the rival unions being certified. 
The current AFL contract will expire on 
March 1 and, sir.ee the legal effect of the 
foregoing delerniination is to keep the que^- 
ticn of representation pending before tlie 
Board, none of the unions is entitled to an 
cxcliriive status as the bargaining agent uUer 
that date.” 

nOYCOTT .SCHEDULED FOR TODAY 

Today is March 1. As of this date, the 
APL Teamsters’ Union has scheduled a boy¬ 
cott of northern California’s canneries, which 
will close them up tighter than a drum. la 
the next 4 or 5 months, unless some settle¬ 
ment is reached, one-third of the Nation’s 
annual crop of canned fruits and vege¬ 
tables—the normal allotment of this prolific 
region—will rot in the fields. At a lime w’hcn 
the United Stales has shouldered the burden 
of feeding a good part of the world, as well 
as its own people, the consternation will not 
be limited to Americans. Other, hungrier, 
peoples will turn to us with the same ques¬ 
tion: ’Why?" 

It will be the purpose of this editorial to 
reduce the answer to its simplest terms. 

For the past 9 years, the AFL Cannery 
Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the Teamsters’ 
International, has had an exclusive bargain¬ 
ing contract with the canners of northern 
Culiforuia, The current contract, of 1 year’* 
duration, expires today. 

Last fall the CIO Food. Tobacco. Agricul¬ 
tural and Allied Workers’ Union of America, 
the “PTA,” which had undertaken to organ¬ 
ize the cannery workers, asked the NLRB to 
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hold ftn election to determine whether the 
majority of workers freferrcd the AFL or the 
CIO. 

election result is voided 

On the basis of counted ballots, the CIO 
won a plurality by some 1,200 votes, but 
failed to win a majority. The AFL promptly 
challenged some 1,290 of the ballots, and the 
Labor Board declared the election null and 
void, and recommended another election be 
held at the next period of fullest employment 
in the industry—next July or August. 

But the NLRB did not stop there in its de¬ 
cision. It went on to proclaim, in the words 
quoted above, that “in accordance with well- 
established principles” the employers had 
but two alternatives during the season Just 
ahead—to bargain with all unions on an im¬ 
partial basis, or to bargain with none. 

The AFL. thus seeing its exclusive grip on 
the industry broken by board ruling without 
the benefit of a valid election, rebelled. The 
CIO, on the other hand, quite understandably 
hailed with joy this opportunity to get its 
foot in the door without the usual recourse 
to a formal election. 

So the teamsters said in effect: “Extend 
our 9-year contract until such time as a new 
election is held, or we won’t play.” 

And the CIO told the employers in effect: 
•‘You beard what the NLRB said—now abide 
by the ruling.” 

The employers, this time, are by no means 
Rlonc in their role of Innocent bystander 
caught in the middle. They have with them 
the farmers, who stand to lose the profits of 
a year’s labor; the American public, which 
stands to lose a third of its fruit and vege¬ 
tables for the year, and a few million hungry 
world citizens, who seem about to learn that 
the vaunted American food surplus which was 
to tide them through the next year is in large 
part a mirage. 

DECISION WAS IMPRACTICAL 

The neutrals who are charged with un¬ 
raveling this knot like to dream of going 
back to the day the NLRB rendered its de¬ 
cision, and conjuring up a ruling which 
merely voided the election, without any 
added strings with regard to what the em¬ 
ployers could or could not do by way of 
bargaining. That way. the AFL could have 
renewed its contract, the CIO could, had it 
desired, have challenged the legality of it, 
and the whole thing could have gone into 
extended litigation. In the middle of the 
litigation, the regular election could have 
been held as scheduled next summer, and 
the result would have rendered the litiga¬ 
tion strictly academic anyway. Meanwhile, 
the produce would have been canned on 
schedule. 

But that’s just a pipe dream. What the 
conciliators have to face now is the problem 
of which alternative they can persuade the 
parties to accept—if any. 

The teamsters’ union could, if it chose, 
back. down from its boycott. This would 
constitute a piece of labor statesmanship 
which would gain the union more in public 
esteem than it stands to lose in leaving the 
CIO’s foot in the door. 

CONCILIATORS ARC BAFFLED 

The NLRB could, if it chose, modify its de¬ 
cision, even at this date, to leave the way 
open for litigation to take place while the 
crop is being canned. 

Such action on the part of the Labor Board 
would Involve loss of face, true, but the loss 
would be rather nominal. Its bureaucratic 
face is not in very good repair at this point 
anyway, considering that, through its stub¬ 
born administration of book rules, it has 
Jockeyed a vital Industry Into a cul-de-sac 
which is currently baffling the best minds of 
the Conciliation Service. The NLRB muffed 
a golden opportunity for some bright labor 
statesmanship of its own when it failed to 
resist the temptation to write its own inter¬ 
pretation of the Wagner Act into its de¬ 


cision. The face it stands to Idse in re¬ 
versing Itself now is trivial as compared 
with thg amount of the same commodity It 
may relinquish if the pending mass crop 
rotting becomes a fact. 

And. unfortunately, the NLRB’s face Is not 
the only factor at stake at this moment. 
The health of a few million Americans, and 
the lives of a few million unfortunates else¬ 
where in the world, demand consideration 
in this crisis. 


The High Price of Price Control 
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Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I sub¬ 
mit herewith a very well-written article 
from the March issue of Nation’s Busi¬ 
ness, written by that able and well known 
Washington correspondent, Lawrence 
Sullivan : 

The High Price or Price Control 
(By Lawrence Sullivan) 

"Hi diddle, diddle, we’re caught In the middle; 
The wells of the market run dry— 

The ceiling on prices produces a crisis 
That leaves us with nothing to buy.” 

President Truman has referred to 1946 as 
“a year of decision.” The trails we blaze on 
the reconversion road this year will determine 
the course of our national economy for per¬ 
haps a decade. Does reconversion mark a 
road toward resumption of competition and 
free enterprise, or a movement toward a 
permanent system of managed economy—an 
American adaptation, perhaps, of Europe’s 
now prostrate systems of national socialism? 

The big decision, say many leaders in both 
Congress and business, will come on price 
control. The present law expires at midnight 
June 30. President Truman has urged its ex¬ 
tension. Will Congress concur? 

Price control is the very essence of man¬ 
aged economy, or economic regimentation. 
If the Government is to control peacetime 
prices, it soon will discover—as it did in war¬ 
time—that It also must control production 
specifications, wages, raw materials standards, 
distribution margins. 

“Price control saved America from a dis¬ 
astrous wartime Infiation.” say the friends of 
OPA. 

“Price control is throttling reconversion, 
curtailing employment opportunities, de¬ 
moralizing established business methods and 
practices,” cry the defenders of the Ameri¬ 
can enterprise aystem. 

The debate Is on. 

Whatever may be said for OPA as a war¬ 
time agency, the pressing civilian needs of 
the reconversion period present a vastly dif¬ 
ferent problem. In wartime, a policy which 
discouraged civilian production and con¬ 
sumption through Inequitable pricing may 
have been justified in that it tended to divert 
materials and manpower to war goods. But 
precisely the opposite is needed In peacetime 
pricing. The American people today want 
goods. Any Federal control which stifles or 
limits production or distribution is subject to 
challenge. 

LOW PRICES, FEW GOODS 

Three committees of Congress already have 
heard segments of the story of the price of 
price control. The House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee took down some 1,800 
printed pages of testimony last summer in 
connection with the extension of the Emer¬ 
gency Stabilization Act; the special Smith 


Committee Investigating the Executive Agen¬ 
cies has Issued two reports on OPA; and the 
Senate Small Business Committee has docu¬ 
mented more than 5,000 specific complaints 
from the business community on the general 
theme. How OPA cut my throat. 

“The real preventive of Inflation is pro¬ 
duction.” the businessmen tell Congress. 
“Take OPA off our necks and let’s get going.” 

“No,” says the newly appointed Economic 
Stabilizer Bowles, In effect. “Price controls 
must not be removed until production is 
adequate.” 

But OPA tells manufacturers that their 
postwar prices must be related generally to 
their 1942 prices—despite the fact that in¬ 
dustrial raw materials now are about 28 per¬ 
cent higher, and average straight-time hour¬ 
ly wages are up. Meanwhile, the weighted 
average of wholesale prices for manufac¬ 
tured products has risen only about 8 per¬ 
cent. This squeeze on operating margins, 
businessmen contend, has curtailed produc¬ 
tion. crippled normal distribution in many 
lines at both the wholesale and retail levels. 
Introduced a new system of merchandizing 
best described as the ”I know a guy” outlet. 

Many fear that another year of price con¬ 
trol would so disorganize and dislocate the 
normal pattern of our American economy 
that prolonged regimentation would appear 
perhaps Irresistible. 

Every major nation tried price control in 
World War II. But in most European coun¬ 
tries. wartime price control was but an ex¬ 
tension of the peacetime pattern of man¬ 
aged economy. In Germany. Russia. Italy, 
for instance, the pattern of dictatorship was 
the peacetime norm. Wartime price con¬ 
trols were merely another step along a fa¬ 
miliar path. In America, however, price 
control was a new and alien thing— 
tolerated everywhere only as an emergency 
measure which, by implication at least, 
would be abandoned at the earliest moment 
possible. 

Price control ran against the grain of 
America on many counts. Over large areas 
of business it diverted Ingenuity and the 
skills of management from production to 
distribution. It introduced an era of trick¬ 
ery and border-line compliance in every ave¬ 
nue of marketing. Price ceilings tended in 
many lines to drive low-cost merchandise 
completely from the market; to divert essen¬ 
tial allocated materials from staple civilian 
merchandise to price-free luxury goods; to 
undermine every natural impulse toward 
quality merchandise. 

SHODDY DEAUNGS 

Consumer morale was shocked by an ever- 
spreading system of favoritism, behind-the- 
hand deals, tips and gratuities for scarce 
merchandise. The consumer soon lost his 
vaunted place as monarch of the market and 
became a pitiable thing, pleading for a 
chance to buy. 

The result was a grevious distortion of the 
entire economy of the United States evasion, 
deception, substitution replaced the tradi¬ 
tional American business standards of qual¬ 
ity. fair dealing, and faithful service. 

The American people want to get on the 
beam once more—the beam of maximum 
production, full employment, normal distri¬ 
bution, and competitive prices for honest 
merchandise. To do this, say those who 
have studied price control at close range 
since 1041, they must slam the door of his¬ 
tory on an experiment which, in peacetime, 
has neither reason nor experience to rec¬ 
ommend It. 

Inferior products, through substitutions, 
dilution, or skimping, have been one notable 
result of price fixing in the reconversion pe¬ 
riod. The Smith committee’s reports docu¬ 
ment scores of Instances In which high- 
quality products of the prewar days were 
driven from the postwar market by ceiling 
prices lower than postwar production costs— 
only to be replaced In the course of a few 
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months by an Inferior product officially 
ceilinged at a higher price. 

CKXAP ROBS AT KIOKER PRICE 

One long-established firm, the hearings 
disclose, sold a quality bathrobe recognized 
in the trade ns a superior garment. OPA 
set the ceiling price at $3. The manufac¬ 
turer could not make a profit at that price. 
But a new manufacturer who came in with 
no prewar cost experience then got a celling 
of $3.25 for his robe, with a poorly finished 
collar, careless seams, cheap binding, and a 
sleazy cord. With a higher price for an 
Inferior Item, the new producer can supply 
plenty of robes at a profit, and that is what 
the trade now gets. Meanwhile, the estab¬ 
lished and experienced producer of the qual¬ 
ity product is ceilinged out of business. 

A manufacturer of Infants’ dresses got a 
ceiling of $8.50 a dozen—too low to allow 
a profit. But a newcomer in the field got a 
ceiling of $10.50 for an Inferior product. 

In men’s shirts, two different producers 
got ceilings of $3 50 and $3.55 per dozen tor 
standard prewar garments. But a new starter 
in the field got a ceiling of $7.36 a doeen for 
a garment “made of white sheeting.” 

An established toy maker was ceilinged at 
$1.92 for a sturdy rubber-tired scooter; but a 
newcomer who used scrap metals exclusively 
got a celling of $3.75. 

In women’s apparel, the deterioration of 
quality at higher ticket price has been es¬ 
pecially marked. In one case, a manufacturer 
sold a standard house dress for $1.30 in 1942. 
On the basis of 1945 costs he petitioned for 
a price of $2 18 for the same item. This was 
denied. But a new producer soon got a cell¬ 
ing ol $4.37 lor a competing dress, “although 
better material was used in dresses selling 
for 79 cents in 1942.” 

A similar rase was cited by Senator Ken¬ 
neth S Wherry, of Nebraska, in a coast-to- 
coast broadcast. Standing before the micro¬ 
phone in New York, he exhibited to the studio 
audience two peach-colored slips. The first 
was designed to sell prewar at $1.95 retail. 
Now ceilinged below actual production cost, 
it had been driven from the market. 

“So what happened?” the Senator de¬ 
manded. “Another manufacturer makes a 
shoddy garment, calls it a new design, and is 
able to sell it for $3.95—and you can't tell 
the front from the back. That’s the kind 
of sacks Chester Bowles is hanging on the 
women of America.” 

The Senator also exhibited a cotton party 
dress which he said had been priced at $76— 
“and it doesn’t have 3 pounds of cotton in 
it.” 

QUALITY GETS POORER 

A returned Army officer told the Senate 
Small Business Committee a similar story. 
He owns a chain of 15 variety stores in Georgia 
and Florida. Released from the service, he 
went to New York to buy baby dresses. But 
the company he sought had gone out of busi¬ 
ness. He placed an order with a new firm. 
A month later he got samples of the new 
product. The cloth was “not even suited for 
baby dresses, and the workmanship was the 
poorest ” Yet the prices were much higher. 

Like exhibits were presented in behalf of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers In 
kitchen equipment, furniture, toys, hand¬ 
bags. shoes, and many other items. One 
long-established producer of shoe bags got 
a ceiling of $7.20 a dozen. As soon as his 
carry-over inventories of materials were ex¬ 
hausted he stopped production. But a new 
producer then got a ceiling of $13.50 a dozen. 

Summarizing testimony covering hun¬ 
dreds of these cases, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association said: 

“Too often reliable manufacturers are not 
allowed reasonable ceilings for their honest 
merchandise, but newcomers can sell in¬ 
ferior goods for twice as much—with OPA’s 
blessing. That is why the American house¬ 
wife cannot find good, moderate-priced 
dresses in the market.*’ 


All these dislocations in civilian produc¬ 
tion and distribution in the past 6 months 
have, in the words of the October 22 report 
of the Smith committee: 

“• • • retarded reconversion, pre¬ 

vented production, especially in low-priced 
commodities, restricted opportunity for full 
emplo 3 nnent, and. at least in some instances, 
actually caused prices of cost-of-living com¬ 
modities to rise.” 

BETTER SUPPLIES ANTICIPATED 

It was natural for consumers to antici¬ 
pate last August that the end of the war 
would bring a gradual and sustained im¬ 
provement in retail supply straight across 
the board. No one expected normal sup¬ 
plies in 60 or 90 days; but everyone had a 
right to. and did, anticipate that the trend 
of improvement would bs observed in prac¬ 
tically every line by the year end. That 
cxpcctotion hrs been disappointed sadly. In 
many lines, particularly in textiles, whole¬ 
sale and retail inventories are smaller today 
than at any time during the war. 

Speaking for the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers, W. O. Swanson, of Omaha, 
told the Senate Small Business Committee: 

“In my store today I have 5 percent of the 
suits that 1 normally have at this time of 
year. Overcoats are only slightly better. 
Our stork of heavy underwear—none. We 
get enough overalls to sell them for about 2 
hours each month. Work gloves are almost 
extinct. Regular underwear is sold as soon 
as It comes in, so there Is no inventory. Our 
situation is typical of men’s stores, both large 
and small. In spite of promised relief, the 
situation Is growing steadily worse.” 

INVENTORIES ARE EXTRA LOW 

Mr. Swanson presented statistics covering 
a survey of 174 men’s stores in Minnesota, 
North Dakota. South Dakota, Iowa, and Wis¬ 
consin. In June 1945 their stocks of suits 
were 23 percent below a year earlier, but by 
December suits on hand were 70 percent 
below a year ago. The June survey showed 
shirts 84 percent below a year ago, pajamas 
87 percent below, underwear 63 percent below. 

A survey of 77 men’s stores showed that 
more than 50 percent of the customers were 
returning servicemen—and nearly 45 percent 
are walking into the stores and out again, 
unable to buy what they need. 

Asked how OPA’s maximum average price 
policy had affected retail supplies of cloth¬ 
ing. Mr. Swanson said he believed it had 
diverted many textiles from stapTb to luxury 
items. 

He estimated that, in 1946, about 7,000,000 
men will be discharged from the services. 
They will require at least two suits each. 
On top of that 10,000,000 garments must be 
available for essential civilian demand; 
Right now the manufacturing industry Is 
producing on the basis of less than 10,000,000 
garments a year, and last year only 14,000,000 
garments were produced. 

“It has been almost a year since OPA 
announced Its low-cost clothing program, 
which came out with a fanfare that It would 
cause a large volume of low- and medium- 
price merchandise to be in the men’s stores.” 

OPA’s cost-absorption principle, which re¬ 
quires wholesalers and retailers to absorb a 
large portion of price increases granted to 
manufacturers, already Is limiting reemploy¬ 
ment 111 the retail trade, the Senate hearings 
disclose. 

RETAILERS ABSORB THE COST 

In a detailed field study of the cost-absorp¬ 
tion policy, the American Retail Federation 
listed 127 different price Increases approved 
by OPA at the manufacturing level. But 
In 96 cases the retailer was required to absorb 
the entire price Increase. This policy has 
pinched retail margins, until the Incentive to 
a wider distribution of goods, in some lines, 
has been stifled. 

The hold-the-llne policy, as applied, at¬ 
tempted to hold the retail level at 1942, while 


permitting basic production costs to Inch 
upward, through wage increases approved by 
the War Labor Board, and higher raw ma¬ 
terial costs generated by the price-support 
and Government-loan programs for agricul¬ 
tural products. As a general rule, OPA has 
required wholesalers and retailers to absorb 
most of all of these approved cost increases 
out of normal operating margins. 

Cotton sheeting well illustrates the prob¬ 
lem. which touches every major line found 
in the department stores, hardware stores, cr 
general variety stores. In September 1941, 
before price control, the average retail mark¬ 
up on a standard bed sheet was roughly 30 
percent. OPA advanced the retail ceiling on 
this item from $1.19 to $1 29, but In so doing 
advanced the manufacturer’s ceiling from 83 
cents to $1.23 As a result, the retailer’s 
gross margin was squeezed from about 30 
cents per sheet to 6 cents. 

This theory of cost abserptlon. applied 
straight across the board, now clogs dis¬ 
tribution In many lines. The fact that more 
than 250,000 retail establishments closed dur¬ 
ing the war is conclusive evidence, says the 
American Retail Federation, that the co.st- 
Rbsorptlon theory has held the line mainly 
by a process of slow death to normal dis¬ 
tribution. 

REASONABLE PRICES. MORE GOODS 

All the evidence at hand appears to sup¬ 
port the conclusion of the organized retailers 
that “where sound pricing requires upward 
revision, such adjustment is more economic 
and socially desirable than damming up re¬ 
covery through Inadequate distribution, 
• • • To stimulate employment, both in 

production and distribution, the price struc¬ 
ture must be released from the rigid mold 
into which our wartime policy has frozen It.” 

Men’s shirts virtually have disappeared 
from the shops In many cities. During the 
war, production allocations were calculated 
on the basis of 12,000,000 men in the military 
services. Half of these men now have been 
demobilized, but the Government’s low-cost 
production schedules still are geared to the 
original civilian demand levels of 1943-44, 

There basic production allocations in tex¬ 
tiles arc a Joint operation of OPA and the 
Civilian Production Administration (for¬ 
merly WPB), but the price ceilings and dis¬ 
tribution margins fixed under wartime con¬ 
ditions still control every major segment of 
the cotton Industry. 

. Instead of stimulating all-out production 
at profitable prices, this production price 
structure, by squeezing mill margins, ac¬ 
tually puts a premium on restricted produc¬ 
tion. In many cases mill operators find 
from cost analysis that the less they produce 
the nearer they may hope to come to break¬ 
ing even on the month. 

But. although standard garments in shirt¬ 
ing are rigidly ceilinged, novelty numbers 
move on easier margins, either because of 
new prices fixed on the basis of wartime costs 
or failure of the price regulations to extend 
to the so-called luxury items. As a result, 
all manner of sport shirts, work Jackets, and 
trick blouses are available at $6 to $15 per 
garment. 

BUTTER FAMINE CAUSED BY PRICES 

Price dislocation alone has created a Na¬ 
tion-wide butter shortage during the past 
3 months. When the butter subsidy of 5 
cents a pound (paid to the creamery) was 
abandoned last fall, the celling price was 
advanced by approximately the same amount. 
The plan was to lot the consumer pay the 
full cost of the butter. But at the same time, 
the ceiling was removed from all types of 
cream normally used In butter production. 
Result? The cream moved in a free mar¬ 
ket—to Ice cream, whipping cream, fancy 
cheeses, candy, egg-nog mixes, cakes, pies, 
and a vastly expanded table use in millions 
of homes. 
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As crcflm prices swept upward In the free 
market, they soon passed the equivalent of 
the rigid butter ceiling. Thereafter virtually 
no cream was available for butter making. 
Butter simply disappeared from the market. 

By early January 1946. the National Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers Federation ex¬ 
pressed the fear that the creameries might 
be closed down because many people were 
buying butter in the form of cream at a 
price that equaled $1.25 to $1.60 a pound In 
terms of butter. A stampede demand de¬ 
veloped for one-family kitchen churns. 

The dairy Industry took its case to Con¬ 
gress. with a vigorous demand that the but¬ 
ter ceiling be adjusted to nlinement with 
the going price of cream. At that point Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture Anderson estimated 
that the butter ceiling probably would need 
to be set ultimately near 76 or 80 cents a 
pound. If the butter drought continues 2 
months longer, the final price necessary to 
bring butter back into normal distribution 
channels may reach $1 a pound. Why? 
Because the longer price control dislocates 
supply with faulty pricing, the greater will 
be the national f-hortage, and the higher, 
consequently, the new price level. 

This whole operation has been repeated in 
other products—in meats, cotton textiles, 
flour, to name a few. In each case, OP A 
cGlliuged the consumer product at wholesale 
and retail, but left the basic raw material 
In a practically free market, anchored only to 
a floating parity which moved steadily up¬ 
ward. In every product the point was 
reached ultimately at which the processor 
could not pay the Government support- 
price for the raw material and yet prepare 
it for market at a profit under the established 
OPA ceiling. 

As the recent experience in butter dem¬ 
onstrates BO forcefully, the pay-oil comes 
when the subsidy Is abandoned—as all will 
be by June 30, 194G. Then we .shall see, in 
dollars and cents, how much the cost of liv- 
,lng was stabilized and to what extent it was 
merely subsidized by the United States Treas¬ 
ury, in the alluring name of parity. 

WOOL cnowEns lose money 

Costs are costs, and If production is to be 
maintained these new co.sts must be met In 
selling prices. 

Congrcs.sman Frank A, Barrett, of Wyo¬ 
ming, our second ranking wool-producing 
BLate, charges that OPA has been responsible 
for “a drastic reduction In domestic wool 
production during each year of the war," 
despite the fact that our consumption almost 
doubled. He cited a report from the United 
States Tariff Commission in January 1945 
estimating that, Tinder OPA ceilings, domes¬ 
tic wool growers lost 10.8 cents a pound on 
their 1944 clip. The wool ceiling was fixed 
In 1941. Production costs have skyrocketed, 
but OPA refused a celling adjustment. 

"The wool Industry is well on the way to 
becoming one of the casualties of the war,” 
Congressman Barrett told the Smith com¬ 
mittee. "Slowly but surely we have been 
forced to cut down our herds.” 

To stretch civilian wool allocations, a 
combination,of OPA price orders and WPB 
production specifications, forced the manu¬ 
facturer early In the war of some 700,000 
yards of adulterated fabrics. 

“Adulteration of wool textiles reached a 
new high In this country.” Barrett told the 
committee. "But the buying public wouldn’t 
take It. The goods remained on the shelves 
of the garment makers and the mills from 
1942 until the end of 1044. Then UNRRA 
bought it for export.” 

Another case cited before the Senate Small 
Business Committee revolved around paint 
brushes. A New Jersey manufacturer bad 
been fully occupied producing brushes on 
war priorities. In February 1044 he asked 
for a price Increase to apply on civilian iternsr 


which he anticipated would be resumed by 
midyear. On August 7, 1044, he finally got 
a price. It took due account of the increased 
cost of bristles but made no allowances for 
higher costs on machine-turned handles. 
The new price was so unsatisfactory that 
the entire line was discontinued. As this line 
represented about 51 percent of the firm’s 
peacetime business, its discontinuance has 
been a considerable factor in limiting post¬ 
war jobs in that area, 

FAVOR OPA EUMINATION 

Six weeks after publication of the most 
rerent report from the Smith committee on 
OPA, Congress still was being bombarded 
with telegrams from merchants In all parts 
of the country. Typical was the message 
from A. L. Killian, of C^ar Rapids, Iowa, 
as read to the Senate on December 10, 1945: 

"We urgently recommend you Investigate 
possibility of eliminating OPA in all phases 
except sugar, fats, and rent control. We have 
a strong feeling this would eliminate much 
shoddy merchandise made by fly-by-nlght 
manufacturers at ridiculously high prices ap¬ 
proved by OPA. We are getting dribble ship¬ 
ments from old established firms while get¬ 
ting many offers by new firms we never heard 
of, with prices approximately double repu¬ 
table firms. 

"If legitimate manufacturers are turned 
loose to produce, competition will soon level 
prices off and quality will Improve rapidly. 
Retailers and the public will revolt at ex¬ 
cessive prices. Reputable stores and manu¬ 
facturers will not cut their own throats loi 
short-term profits. 

"Unless wc get Immediate action of some 
kind to encourage production of dependable 
merchandise, scarcity of goods will become 
80 acute that the situation will not be man¬ 
ageable.” 

Appeals of this general tenor reach Con¬ 
gress by the hundreds every day. They 
come chiefly from owners and managers of 
small businesses—those who simply can’t 
stand the overhead imposed by OPA in com¬ 
pliance forms. Inventory reports, and dally 
applications for merchandise quotas and 
allocationE). 

As a gesture of appeasement, OPA an¬ 
nounces every month a list of commodities 
removed from wartime price control. The 
December list Included such urgent civilian 
need.s as domestically grown bamboo poles, 
advertising streamers made of coated fabrics, 
manhole covcr.s, pneumatic life rafts, horse¬ 
race sulkies, racing motorcycles, and wooden 
cooperage dowels. 

Such lists have been coming along periodi¬ 
cally since August. They are the basis of 
OPA’.s claim that "wartime controls are being 
relaxed as last as the supply situation will 
permit.” 

True, several thousand Items have been 
removed from control; but In relative busi¬ 
ness volume all the freed Items combined 
probably would not made a good tralnload of 
bushiess daily in the entire Nation. 

Meanwhile, the techniques of permanent 
price control arc being ever more deeply 
anchored—and perfected—In every basic line 
of production and distribution. 

Maybe It can happen here. 

PEACETIME BUSINESS NEEDED 

In the final analysis, the Smith committee 
Is concerned not a whit with the debate over 
the value of OPA os a wartime measure. Its 
Interest is now centered on the problem of 
getting America back In stride for maximum 
production, full employment and normal 
distribution of goods. Its survey of recon¬ 
version price policies, as applied in scores of 
industries to thousands of items, led the 
committee to conclude: 

*Tt is manifest that the effect of a continu¬ 
ation of too rigid price and administrative 
policies can prove seriously detrimental, not 
only to reconversion itself, but to the econ¬ 


omy of the Nation and the utility of its 
currency.” 

That, in a word, means that OPA, Instead 
of ameliorating the situation, is accused of 
actually generating the forces of Inflation. 


Winston Churchill on Communism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» March 4, 1946 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, when 
Winston Churchill, the great British 
statesman, soldier, and scholar, speaks 
at Fulton, Mo., on world aCairL tomor¬ 
row, I hope that he tells the world what 
he really thinks about Russia’s world¬ 
wide policy since the end of the war. 
There is no one in my opinion who 
understands it so well when he described 
the Russian Government in 1931 and 
again in 1937 said: 

But communism Is not only a creed. It 
is a plan of campaign. 

A Communist Is not only the holder of 
certain opinions: he is the pledged adept of 
a well-thought-out means of endorsing them. 
The anatomy of a discontent and revolution 
has boon studied in every phase and aspect, 
and a veritable drill book prepared In a 
scientific spirit for subverting all existing 
Institutions. The method of enforcement is 
as much a part of the Communist faith as 
the doctrine Itself. At first the time-hon¬ 
ored principles of liberalism and democracy 
are Involved to shelter the Infant organism. 
Free speech, the right of public meeting, 
every form of lawful political agitation and 
constitutional right are paraded and asserted. 
Alliance is sought with every popular move¬ 
ment toward the left. 

The creation of a mild liberal or social¬ 
ist regime in some period of convulsion is the 
first milestone. But no sooner has this been 
created than it is to be overthrown. Woes 
and scarcity resulting from confusion must 
be exploited. Collisions, If possible attended 
with bloodshed, arc to be arranged between 
the agents of the new government and the 
working people. Martyrs arc to be manufac¬ 
tured. An apologetic attitude In the rulers 
should be turned to profit. Pacific propa¬ 
ganda may be made the mask of hatreds never 
before manifested among men. No faith 
need be. Indeed may be, kept with non-Com- 
munists. Every act of good will, of tolerance, 
of conciliation, of mercy, of magnanimity on 
the part of governments or statesmen is to 
be utilized for their ruin. Then when the 
time is ripe and the moment opportune, 
every form of lethal violence from mob re¬ 
volt to private assassination must be used 
without stint or compunction. The citadel 
will be stormed under the banners of liberty 
and democracy; and once the apparatus 
of power is in the hands of the brotherhood, 
all opposition, all contrary opinions must be 
extinguished by death. Democracy Is but a 
tool to be used and afterward broken; lib¬ 
erty but a sentimental folly unworthy of the 
logician. The absolute rule of a self-chosen 
priesthood according to the dogmas It has 
learned by rote Is to be imposed upon man¬ 
kind without mitigation progressively forever. 
All this, set out In prosy textbooks, written 
also in blood in the history of several power¬ 
ful nations, is the Communist’s faith and 
purpose. To be forewarned should be to be 
forearmed! 
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G>Bgress Still Litteos 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, am glad 
to include in my extension of remarks 
a recent editorial in the Williston Her¬ 
ald. published at Williston. N. Dak. The 
article shows that when constituents of 
Members of Congress appear before con¬ 
gressional committees they generally 
take home with them the impressions 
they receive and the action Congress 
takes in protecting their local interests. 

Why should not all Members of Con¬ 
gress be interested in each and every 
locality in our Nation? We are 48 States 
but one Nation, and every part of every 
State is the concern of the Nation. I am 
glad that the citizens of Williston have 
formed so favorable an impression of the 
Congress of the United States. 

I am especially glad becau.se there are 
certain groups with foreign ideologies 
that have been busy trying to destroy the 
confidence that our people have in their 
Congress. I think that disease has about 
run its course, and the people are again 
beginning to realize that their protec¬ 
tions from overzealous bureaus is in the 
Congress. Here follows the editorial 
which speaks for itself: 

News coming out of Washington yesterday 
announcing that the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee in the House had for the second time 
attached a rider to the Garrison Dam ap¬ 
propriations which, in effect, limited pool 
operation of the reservoir to 1.830 feet, was 
most heartening to people of the Williston 
area. 

Local backers of the pool limitation pro¬ 
vision had even greater cause for jubilance 
over this announcement than W’hen the 
House voted its initial restriction action in 
December. 

It was then that some members of the 
State water commission charged Williston 
with deceit and treachery. Indicating that a 
delegation had gone to VTashlngton from 
here under cover of secrecy and secured sup¬ 
port of their proposed action from North 
Dakota Congressmen, and slipped through 
the Lemke limitation amendment in some 
lort of an underhanded method. This in 
spite of the fact that Gov. Fred Aandalil 
and other members of the commission had 
been told by different Williston representa¬ 
tives. both privately and at a hearing in the 
State Capitol, that they would carry their 
fight to Congress. 

Particularly significant was recognition of 
the views of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which from the beginning, was entirely sym¬ 
pathetic in support of the 1,830 pool level. 

Heartening, too, was the possibility that 
the big Buford-Trenton irrigation project 
might finally be carried through to comple¬ 
tion. and that the WUliston project also 
constructed, together with a part of the 
Neeson unit south of Ray. 

In western North Dakota is where irriga¬ 
tion is needed most; where the rainfall is 
most meager; and where farmers have mani¬ 
fested a desire to see it developed. Because 
of these factors, it has always seemed the 
height of folly to even gamble with a chance 
of destroying either projects already con¬ 
structed and in operation or those already 
xen—App.-60 


surveyed and approved for construction, as 
the 1,860-foot level most assuredly would do. 

But above all else the news was heartening 
because it enlarges faith in our constitu¬ 
tional form of government. 

If its cause is just, and it does not seek 
to deprive any other community or section 
of the State of its legally constituted rights, 
a community, though it be comparatively 
small and stand alone, failing to receive 
recognition by its own State authorities, can 
appeal to Congress and its voice will be 
heard. 

There was a time when Williston stood 
alone in the controversy that has now be¬ 
come a topic of State-wide discussion. 

But this was not for long. When it was 
learned that our people were in no manner 
registering opposition to a high dam, and 
only sought, for the security of our people, 
deferment in fixing the final pool level of 
Garrison Reservoir until experience was had 
In its operation, and asked that the ultimate 
determination of that level be left with the 
Congress of the United States, other commu¬ 
nities over the State, recognizing the reason¬ 
ableness of our contention, began rallying 
to our support. 

Then when Congressmen Lemke and 
Robeltson, who had stood solidly with us 
despite a bombardment of protests which the 
opposition had hurled at them in Washing¬ 
ton, saw Minot and other larger communities 
and organizations enter the fight with us, 
they too continued to stand against all oppo¬ 
sition, headed by the Governor, the “brass 
hats," and other dignitaries of the Stale. 
The fact that the committee has for the sec¬ 
ond time carried through with these two 
Congressmen indicates a feeling of confidence 
on the part of their colleagues which cannot 
help but add to their stature as real states¬ 
men. 

Heartening, too, is the fact that, in face 
of all the confident opposition and the big 
array of witnesses during this secend hear¬ 
ing, one of the largest and most important 
committee groups in Congress clung to its 
principle of giving car to the “little fellow,” 
and seeking to protect the rights of the 
common man. 

Whatever may be the benefits to come 
from Garrison Dam, and to whatever remote 
portion of the State those benefits may reach. 
Williston wants to see every person, every 
community, get its fullest me.'isure. We be¬ 
lieve this can be accomplished without the 
necessity of surrendering benefits which our 
own people have already earned by sacrificial 
toil through the years. 

And while political repercussions of one 
sort or another have been threatened from 
the present controversy, there should be a 
common ground somewhere, when tempers 
are cooled and conclusions based on tolerant 
thinking, where those who sincerely have the 
best Interests of all the State at heart could 
meet, so that every section of the State could 
maintain its own individual era of progress 
and in turn contribute more bountifully to 
building a truly greater North Dakota. 


Veterans’ Housing Survey 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received from James S. DeLaurier. pub¬ 
lisher of the Hammond (Ind.) Times, the 


result of a survey pertaining to veterans* 
housing conducted by that new'spaper. 
These statistics have been carefully 
compiled through information-seeking 
coupons published in his daily news¬ 
paper, and cooperation was received 
from the chamber of commerce, real- 
estate boards, labor leaders, and Purdue 
University. In this great industrial area 
of the Calumet region, the following 
facts were revealed concerning the hous¬ 
ing crisis as it affects the returning vet¬ 
eran and industrial workers generally: 

First. Seventy percent of the question¬ 
naires were answered by veterans of 
World War n. 

Second. The survey estimates that the 
Calumet region will need approximately 
15.000 homes in the next 2 years. 

Third. Forty-seven percent are now 
renting, while 53 percent are housed with 
friends or relatives. 

Fourth. Seventy-six percent of the 
veterans answering planned to build 
homes costing between four and seven 
thousand dollars, while 24 percent desire 
to rent. 

Fifth. Thirty-eight percent of the vet¬ 
erans diKclo.se they had from three hun¬ 
dred to eight hundred dollars as down 
payments and 62 percent disclo.se they 
had between one thousand and three 
thousand dollars for down payment. 

Sixth. Sixty-eight percent could pay 
rentals between thirty and forty dollars 
per month and 32 percent from forty to 
fifty dollars per month. 

Mr. DeLaurier stated that upon check¬ 
ing with the United States Employment 
Service offices, he found that during 
February far more veterans returned to 
the Calumet region than during Janu¬ 
ary. Owing to the fact that the above 
survey was conducted during January, 
It is natural to presume that the housing 
situation will become more critical as the 
months pass. 

On account of the outstanding railroad 
and water transportation facilitief; in 
this Indiana Calumet area, numerous in¬ 
dustries will also move into this region 
which vrill further congest the hou.sing 
situation. 

The above information is extremely 
valuable to builders, contractors, and 
material men, especially in congested in¬ 
dustrial areas so they may realize that 
the great demand during this emergency 
is for low-priced homes. The building 
industry will need the aid, assistance, 
and cooperation of our Government in 
solving this necessary reconversion 
problem. 


Intervention in Internal Affairs of Spain 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
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sent by me today to the Secretary of 
State: 

March 4, 1946. 

Hon. James F. Byrnes, 

Secretary of State, 

Department of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Along with a great 
majority of my constituents, I wish to pro¬ 
test the State Department’s policy of inter¬ 
vention in the internal affairs of Spain, as 
I believe it endangers world peace and is 
contrary to a long-established policy of this 
Nation. Ill my opinion, it is definitely in the 
Intere.sts of Russia rather than of the United 
States and is further Russian appeasement 
secretly agreed upon at Potsdam. 

Would we as a nation tolerate any other 
pov/er telling u.s that we were Fascists be¬ 
cause the citizens of our Capital City are not 
allov;ed to vote, or that a number of our 
States have poll taxes which prevent Negroes 
and poor whites from voting, or would we 
tolcrnie any nation telling us what perron 
w'e should elect as President? Of course, we 
would not: yet that is precisely the policy 
we are pursuing in both Argentina and 
Spain. I am firmly convinced that if Colonel 
Peron Is elected in Argentina he can thank 
Llr. Sp.uille Eraden of our State Depart- 

niCiit 

Franco Is a military dictator and I certainly 
would not w’ant to teo him the head of cur 
Nat'on. Military dictators, however, have 
existed in Spam and South America time and 
time ag’tin. He disclaims being a F'ascist. 
Tlie Falangists or Spanish Fascists have ul- 
wr.ys been a small minority in Spvain, despite 
all propa^rnda to the contrary. 

Tliese statements will, I am sure, be cor¬ 
roborated by our wartime Ambassador to 
Spain. Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, and our recent 
Amb...".sedor, M'r. Armour. 

How can v;e justify recognizing the Balkan 
nations and Poland and Yugoslavia whore 
ccmmunistic stooges of Stalin are in control, 
ard not recognize Spain where the Falangiats 
are in a minority among the people and ore 
a minority in Franco’s cabinet. Is com¬ 
munism something different from fascism 
from the American point of view-? If so. I 
would like to knew what the fundamental 
differences are. 

The facts are with respect to Spain that 
besides lip service, the Spanish Government 
.gave very little to Hitler during the war. It 
sold raw materials to both sides, which it 
had a right to do, and finally, at the request 
of our Ambassador, cut off all supplies to 
Germany. The sole contribution in the way 
of troops was one token division and one air 
squadron which was sent to fight the Rus¬ 
sians who lent aid to Franco’s enemies dur¬ 
ing the civil war. The division was subse¬ 
quently recalled at the request of our Am¬ 
bassador Carlton Hajes. 

Contrast Russia’s behavior with that of 
Spain’s during the same period. Stalm not 
only collaborated with Hitler In starting the 
war but with large armies Invaded and seized 
half of Poland and a large section of Finland 
and the Baltic countries. In addition Stalin 
supplied Hiller’s armies with raw materials 
and goods and cut off supplies to the Allies 
until the "wolf turned on the Jackal’’ in July 
1941. 

If Russia’s behavior Is to be excused on the 
ground of expediency, so should Spain’s 
which was far less able to cope with Hitler’s 
threat of invasion than the Reds were. 

The dominant group in the United front 
which Franco overthrew consisted chiefly of 
self-proclaimed Anarchists, Communists, 
Syndicalists and Socialists who during the 
Spanish civil war on a large scale destroyed 
churches, shot down and butchered unarmed 
priests and nuns by the thousands. That is 
the group that Stalin and his cohorts all 
over the world want to see restored to power 
in Spain. No one is so naive now as to be¬ 


lieve that Stalin has any Interest in pro¬ 
moting democracy in Spain. 

It is my conviction that wittingly or un¬ 
wittingly our policy of cooperating with Com¬ 
munist-Socialist dominated France, we are 
playing Stalin’s game. If a monarchistic or 
truly democratic regime were established In 
Spain the Russia Communists and their 
r-^ents all over the world would not be sat¬ 
isfied, and would continue their attacks on 
the new Spanish Government with the same 
intensity that they are now attacking the 
present regime. 

When the Spanish picture is analyzed in 
cold light of realism, the only true reason 
that the communistic and left-wing elements 
are opposed to Franco Is not because of his 
lack of love for democracy but because he de¬ 
feated their plot to communize Spain when 
they thought that unfortunate country was 
in their grasp. As Winston Churchill, when 
ho described communism and its methods in 
1937, said: 

‘Ts it not an exact account of the com¬ 
munistic plot which has plunged Spain into 
the present hideous welter against the de¬ 
sires of the overwhelming majority of Span¬ 
iards on both sides?*’ 

Very truly yours. 

WiT.LiAM B. Barry, 
Member of Congress. 


Income-Tax Credit for Chanty Practice 
of Physicians 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include the following editorial from Cur¬ 
rent Comment for February 9, 1946: 

INCOME-TAX CREDIT FOR CHARITY PRACTICE OP 
PHYSICIANS 

The value of the services rendered an¬ 
nually by physicians of this country in the 
treatment of the indigent sick lor which they 
receive no compensation has been estimated 
as in excess of $300,000,000. Recognition of 
th»s tremendous contribution made by phy¬ 
sicians for the public good is reflected in a 
bill, H. R. 5296. Introduced in the Congress 
January 30 b. Representative Clare Boothe 
Luce, of Connecticut. The measure provides 
that physicians, surgeons, and dentists, com¬ 
mencing with the taxable year 1946. shaU be 
allowed an additional credit as a deduction 
on their income tax equal in terms of per¬ 
centages to that portion of their time each 
year which is devoted to charity, free clinic 
work, and public research work. The Com¬ 
missioner of Internal Revenue will prescribe 
by regulation, it is contemplated, the method 
of computing such time and the proof which 
shall be required in substantiation. 

At the time the bill was introduced Repre¬ 
sentative Luce had Inserted in the Congres¬ 
sional Record a statement embodying the 
justification for her sponsorship of this legis¬ 
lation. In connection with the many pro¬ 
posals being made for various kinds of gov¬ 
ernmental control of medicine, she said: 

“None of these proposals is a logical de¬ 
velopment of the American system of recog¬ 
nizing, promoting, and rewarding individual 
choice and achievement. In our earlier his¬ 
tory pioneer medicos were rewarded for their 
frequently ill-paid devotion by a very special 
place In the community, high respect from 
their fellow citizens and patients, and pay¬ 
ment in lovingly prepared delicacies where 


cash was scarce. Those times have largely 
vanished. To become a doctor, a surgeon, 
a dentist now requires some 8 or 9 years of 
unrcmuneratlve and expensive schooling. 
Until he has completed all this, usually by 
the time he Is 29 or 30, the doctor cannot 
even begin to earn his own bread and salt, 
much less begin to repay himself for the 
costs of learning his profession.” 

After referring to the fact that all repu¬ 
table physicians give a considerable portion 
of their time to the treatment of patients 
who are unable to pay for the services in 
any way except by gratitude, the statement 
continues: 

“Surveys as to the amount of these un¬ 
paid services indicate that the percentages 
range from around 30 to 45 of all treatments 
given. This is a direct contribution on the 
part of the physician, surgeon, or dentist to 
the public welfare. In addition are the hours 
spent without pay in public research work, 
on hospitals’ boards, and on boards of chari¬ 
table organizations. All this must be chalked 
up to professional devotion, since it results 
in no return and often requires the practi¬ 
tioner to lengthen his working day to 15 or 
16 hours or more in times of epidemic. There 
are no limits possible on a doctor’s working 
day.’’ 

Because of the facts so well set forth in her 
statement. Representative Luce believes that 
the recugiiltlon contemplated by her bill is 
fully ju.stified. This measure is pending be¬ 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, where, it may be assumed, it will be 
given consideration by the committee In con¬ 
nection with its program to revise the in¬ 
come-tax law. 


The Time Has Come for Plain Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude the following editorial from the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star of February 24. 
This is a timely and thought-provoking 
editorial on a subject of paramount 
concern: 

THE TIME HAS COME FOR US TO TELL RUSSIA TO 

STCP THROWING HER BULKY WEICHT AROUND 

It may seem impertinent for a newspaper 
as small as the Anniston Star, published in a 
city as small a.s Anniston Ala., to keep rais¬ 
ing its voice with respect to the foreign re¬ 
lations of oui’ Government. But we cannot 
forget the observation of an eastern sage who 
once said that “he who will not take heed of 
things far away will soon find trouble near 
at hand.’’ And it is in appreciation of the 
eternal verities of that truism that we feel 
Impelled every now and then to try to bring 
home to the consciousness of our readers the 
fact that unless we first settle our affairs in 
the world at large we cannot enjoy the bless¬ 
ings of peace and prosperity in our domestic 
economy. 

We often have stated in recent years that 
our world has shrunk from the relative size 
of a grapefruit to that of an English walnut. 
And since this is true, we must realize that 
what we used to refer to as foreign news has 
now become local news in every city, town, 
and hamlet in the United States. Indeed, we 
have twice seen in our own time how a bomb 
thrown at an Austrian grand duke in the 
little Bosnian city of Sarajevo, how an Ital- 
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Ian Invasion of Ethiopia, a Spanish civil war, 
a German Invasion of the Rhineland, Japa¬ 
nese Invasion of Manchuria, and a pitched 
battle between Japs and Chinese at the 
Marco Polo bridge near Peking eventually 
changed the way of life of every individual 
American. 

It should be patent to any thinking per¬ 
son, therefore, that we cannot fall, with im¬ 
punity. to take heed of things far away. And 
It is pleasing to note that the brilliant young 
Congressman from our neighbor city of 
Gadsden, albebt Rains, who has but recently 
returned from a tour of observation in Eu¬ 
rope. agrees with our point of view. For in 
an Interview witli the Washington corre¬ 
spondent of the Birmingham News last Sun¬ 
day he said: 

••We can no longer feel as voters, as Ameri¬ 
can citizens, in the light of our responsibillly 
for world peace, that our main concern is 
with local affairs or event national domestic 
affairs, and that foreign affairs are the con¬ 
cern of the President, the State Department, 
and a few commentators. 

••We may be proud that we are an idealistic 
Nation, a Nation which hates injustice and 
tyranny, but we must also guard against our 
greatest national weakness—the tendency to 
proclaim our ideals and then let other people 
carry them out. 

••Because of our position of leadership, the 
economy of the world is of the utmost con¬ 
cern to this Nation. Wars are born of de¬ 
pressions. Hungry people arc dangerous.’ 

This la eternally true. And hence it be¬ 
comes the duty of this richest Nation on the 
face of the earth to give unstinted support 
to UNRRA and to supplement the work of 
that great humanitarian agency by sending 
food and clothing to the starving peoples 
of the world through the medium of our 
manifold charitable organizations. It Is not 
right, however, to send more to Italy, an 
enemy nation, than we send to China, a 
country which suffered throiigh 14 long years 
in a war that was of vital concern to us. 

Nor can we salve our consciences by merely 
sending food to the peoples of dispo.sse8Fed 
nations. We have got to cease being a Nation 
of mere headline readers—a people who 
•'cheer the victory parades and evade all 
responsibility toward the principles for which 
the war was fought.” We have got to become 
a more studious, a better Informed, a more 
alert people, to the end that we may never 
again have to waste our substance and 
sacriffee the lives of our best young men 
in the fighting of a defensive war for which 
wo were not prepared. Indeed, until the 
world becomes civilized enough to settle Its 
differences by means of legal process, wo 
must remain able to implement our words 
with force against an aggressor nation any¬ 
where in the world. 

Wc would not now stigmatize Ru.ssla, our 
recent ally, as an aggressor. We sympathize 
with her desire for security; we fully under¬ 
stand the terrible price she has had to pay 
in order to maintain her territorial integrity 
and her way of life. But today she is throw¬ 
ing her bulky weight around In such a way as 
to Impinge on the security of other friendly 
peoples, including the United States of 
America. She says she Is being ‘‘encircled” 
by the so-called capitalist countries of the 
world, but unless we in turn become encircled 
It Is high time that we call on her to halt 
before It is too late for us to do anything 
about it. 

This paper does not believe that it is in 
the interest of world peace or of world trade 
that we should fcttempt to keep Russia per¬ 
manently landlocked. Under international 
agreement she should have access to warm 
water. But when she not only attempts to 
dominate the Balkan States, but western 
Europe, the Scandinavian States, the Middle 
Bast, Turkey, and the Dardanelles. Greece 
and the Dodecanese, which would mean the 


destruction of Britain*s lifeline to the Par 
East in the Mediterranean, it is enough to 
give pause to every thinking American. 

Heretofore, the British Fleet has been a 
wall of protection for us In the North Atlan¬ 
tic, but such encirclement as Russia seems to 
envisage would reduce Britain to a second- 
or third-rate power, and we must decide now 
whether we want to trade off Britain and 
Prance fer Russia. We have got to decide, 
too. if we are to be deprived of access to 
middle eastern oil by Russia’s "peaceful” 
penetration and whether we are to be driven 
from the high seas by the suj^erfleet that 
Stalin says be plans to build in the next 5 or 
10 years. 

It may even now be too late to recoup our 
loss in world prestige; for v;hilc Russia has 
been playing lor world stakes, we here at 
home have been engaged in the precipitate 
demobilization of our armed forces and in a 
class war among ourselves, while the Con¬ 
gress has been wasting the people’s time and 
money over more or lets futile investigations, 
plus a filibuster that ought never to have been 
provoked. And buslnees as usual seems to be 
our objective in spite of the fact that the war 
is not officially over. 

Walter Llppmann makes the pertinent sug¬ 
gestion that we send our Pacific Fleet into 
the Atlantic for a visit to strategic places to 
let the world know that while we have all 
but destroyed our Army, our Navy is still a 
potent force. But right at the moment Rus¬ 
sia is needling us as well as Britain in the 
Far East, and that is the part of the world 
where we have mcral commitments going 
back as far as the time of John Hay. 

And in spite of Russian propaganda, we 
should not retire from China until we know 
definitely Just where Russia proposes to slop 
in her own program of expansion. Maybe our 
new military Ambassador to the Kremlin, Lt. 
Gen. Bedell Smith, can get the answer. At 
least, it is hoped that he will not pull any 
punches by way of letting Stalin know that 
we did not send him lend-leasc for the pur¬ 
pose of giving him title in fee simple to all of 
the big round world. 


Organization of Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of March 4, 
1946: 

BRING CONGRESS VP TO DATE 

The La Follettc-Monroney committee, 
created last year to study the organization 
and operation of Congress and io recom¬ 
mend Improvements, came out today with 
an admirable report. 

The American people have been increas¬ 
ingly concerned over the evident Inability of 
Congress to play, with maximum effective¬ 
ness, its proper role in our form of govern¬ 
ment. Their concern was reflected In a 
flood of suggestions to the committee. To 
all, the committee applied this simple test: 
“Will they strengthen Congress and enable 
it to do a better job?” 

Congress will gain strength and ability to 
do an Immensely better Job if It adopts the 
La Follette-Monroney proposals. Here are 
some of the changes that would be made: 

The unwieldy committees, with their over¬ 
lappings and conflicts, would be greatly sim¬ 


plified. The Senate would have only 16 
standing committees instead of 33; the 
House only 18 Instead of 48. Each commit¬ 
tee’s jurisdiction would be clearly defined. 
Each would have a small, well-qualified staff 
of research experts, and no longer would 
have to depend on inevitably biased depart¬ 
ments and bureaus of the executive branch 
for fact-and-flgurc Information. 

The Legislative Reference Service would he 
enlarged and strengthened to give skilii^ 
research assistance to individual Congress¬ 
men. 

Each Senator and Rcprc^.cmativc would 
have an able, well-paid admir.iEtrr.tlve as¬ 
sistant to look after the errand running and 
other nonlcgislative work that now absorbs 
a huge part of the average Member’s energy 
and time. 

Congress could no longer approve appro¬ 
priations without regard for Federal Income. 
It would be required to keep the total of ap- 
propiiiitions within anticipated revenue or, 
by record vote, to er^press itself in lav or of 
increasing the public debt. 

Congressional time would be used more 
effectively. A heavy burden of petty, detail 
work would be lifted, for instance, by giving 
the Dk;trict of Columbia self-rule instead 
of requiring Congress to serve as Wasning- 
ton’s city council. 

Organized groups exerting pressure on 
Congress would be required to register them¬ 
selves and their agents and to report lobbying 
expenditures. 

The $10.UOO salaries of Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives would be raised to $15,000 a 
year. 

Most Members of Congress will be en¬ 
thusiastic about the proposals for higher 
pay, pensions, and more help lor themselves. 
But there will be bitter oppositjon to other 
suggestions, especially those for reforming 
the committee systems and reducing their 
size. That would mean reducing the num¬ 
ber of committee chairmen, and Senators 
and Representatives who have risen to these 
positions of power by long service do not, 
naturally, want to give them up. But tho 
La Follette-Monroney report states a com¬ 
pelling reason: 

“No adequate improvement in the organiza¬ 
tion of Congress can be undertaken or ef¬ 
fected unless Congress first reorganizes its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 
structure. This is the' first and most im¬ 
portant test of whether Congress is willing 
to strengthen itself and its orgaiiiz.ition to 
carry the tremendous work load that 
present-day governmental problems place 
upon it.” 


Production Subsidies in the Housing 
Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of March 3, 
1946: 

PRODUCTION SUBSIDIES IN THE HOUSING PROGRAM 

President Truman has now hit squarely 
at one of the sticking points in the House 
debate on the Patman housing bill and the 
general emergency-housing program. It is 
that $600,000,000 worth ol what the euphe¬ 
mistic Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt calls pre¬ 
miums, alios subsidies. These subsidies 
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would be paid to manufacturers of housing 
materials, including prefabricated elements, 
to get out the production. Critics of the 
subsidy plan say, with coxisiderable Justifica¬ 
tion. that subsidies are a form of economic 
opiate and, in principle, bad. 

But there are some impressive things to 
be said on the other side of the debate at 
just this moment in history. Mr. Truman 
has Just said some of them in his special 
letter to the Speaker of the House. They 
arc being said at greater length and in im¬ 
pressive detail by Representative Mike Mon- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma, in the House debate. 
The considerations raised by the Messrs. Tru¬ 
man and Monroney have already swung the 
National Association of Home Builders from 
vehement opposition to unqualified accept¬ 
ance of the Wyatt subsidy program. For the 
home builders’ association knows most poign¬ 
antly what everybody else is aware of—that 
lack of materials is one of the big obstacles 
in the way to an all-out housing construction 
drive. EvPi7body agree.*?, too, that price ceil¬ 
ings help account for this production lack. 
Well, then, are we likely to get away from 
price ceilings? Probably not for some time. 
If we are not going to get away from price 
ceilings, something else must be done. 

The only other thing that can be done, say 
the backers of the Wyatt plan, is to pay sub¬ 
sidies to manufacturers who can prove that 
their profit margins require this kind of help. 
Right here Mr. Monroney has some especially 
pertinent comment. For these are not the 
kind of subsidies which have been offered in 
the food line, says Mr. Monroney. These 
subsidies are more nearly comparable to the 
subsidies paid during the war to high-cost 
producers of certain needed metals, like 
copper. 

The argument for this kind of producers' 
subsidies is rather different from the argu¬ 
ment for the consumer’s subsidies. The lat¬ 
ter, frankly, are a way by which the Govern¬ 
ment can keep food prices down and so buy 
off pressure for higher wages and salaries. 
But the producers’ subsidies are paid to high- 
cost marginal producers who might not be 
able to produce at all without them. As Mr. 
Monroney puts the issue, it is a question cf 
paying subsidies to high-cost marginal pro¬ 
ducers. in order to get an additional volume 
of production: or rejecting subsidies, and just 
not getting the needed production. To boost 
ceilings to the point where these high-cost 
marginal producers could operate without 
subsidies would be, Mr. Monroney fears, to 
give the nonmarginal (the efficient) pro¬ 
ducers unduly large profits. Hie subsidy 
program permits both the nonsubsldlzcd and 
the subsidized producers to make about the 
same normal rate of profit. Certainly the 
burden is on critics of the subsidy plan to 
show how production can be secured without 
subsidies if ceilings are to be continued. 
This is just what President Truman is sug¬ 
gesting. 


Pay Increase for White-Collar Workers 
and Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee and the Committee on the Post 
Office and Poet Roads of the House of 
Representatives: 


statement before the civil service 

COMMISSION 

Commissioner Flemming, in his testimony 
Monday morning, pointed out that pay in¬ 
creases in indUEtry range from 60 to 65 per¬ 
cent since January 1941, and that the wage 
board employees in the Government’s navy 
yards will in all probability receive a total in¬ 
crease of approximately 64 percent. 

These figures are sufficient justification, to 
my mind, for seeking an Increase of 25 per¬ 
cent for the white-collar group of Govern¬ 
ment employees. Instead of the 11 percent 
that would be grunted under the terms of 
the Senate version of the pay bill originally 
Introduced by Senator Downey, or the 20 per¬ 
cent advocated by the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion. It seems to me definitely unfair that 
there should be discrlmlnatlun against any 
group of employees, particularly against any 
group working for the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

Some persons contend that the pay scales 
of white-collar employees and those who work 
at the manual trades are not susceptible of 
comparison. With that view I cannot agree. 
Each man is an individual. Each man has 
the same elementary needs of food, clothing 
and shelter for himself and for his family. He 
has a right to expect to bring up his family 
in comfortable circumstances, and whether 
he works in one job or another makes little 
difference that I can see. 

There was some years ago, when white- 
collar workers enjoyed more favorable condi¬ 
tions in comparison with manual workers 
than they do today, the attempt to divide 
these two groups by assurances to the white- 
collar man that his services were of much 
greater Importance to society, and that he 
should not make common cause with the 
tradesman. The white-collar man was told 
that he had greater opportunities and. In 
general, a much more favorable position. 

Today the white-collar man knows that 
this is not so; the tradesman’s pay has in¬ 
creased considerably more than his own. and 
it is the white-collar man who now occupies 
the unfavorable position. It is not very com¬ 
forting to him to be told now that he 
shouldn’t expect as much as the tradesman. 

I cannot see why there should be any dis¬ 
tinction. It costs the white-collar man as 
much to live as the tradesman. Perhaps It 
costs him a little more, because he must wear 
good clothes on the job. whereas the trades¬ 
man wears working clothes that are less ex¬ 
pensive and capable of enduring heavy wear. 

Some men are trained to work with the 
hand and some to work with the brain. Some 
men can keep accounts, some men can oper¬ 
ate a slide rule. There are differences In their 
equipment, and that is why they choose dif¬ 
ferent types of jobs. But there Is no real 
difference in them as human beings. They 
want the same sort of deal for their families, 
and they want that to be a square deal, 

Mr. Flemmings’ testimony brought out the 
point that the increase granted by the re¬ 
vised form of Senator Downey's pay-increase 
bill, S. 1416, as it now stands, if combined 
with the Increase granted by the Pay Act of 
1946, Just barely covers the Increase In the 
cost of living since 1941. 

But, as he also showed, pay in industry and 
In navy yards has gone considerably beyond 
that. The increase in living costs is gen¬ 
erally accepted as 33 percent. Industry and 
navy yard pay increases run about 20 percent 
above that figure. 

If 8. 1416, with Its 11-percent Increase, Just 
covers the rise in living costs, surely an addi¬ 
tional 14-porcent Increase is not unreason¬ 
able. It would still leave a disparity between 
the pay of Government employees and the 
pay of Industrial workers, and even of the 
Government’s navy yard workers. The total 
Increase vould be about 47 percent, at most, 
Instead of the 60 to 65 percent these groups 
of employees have received or are about to 
receive. 
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I believe that Uncle Sam should be a fair 
and reasonably generous employer. Certain¬ 
ly, there would be nothing lavish about 
granting to his white-collar employees a gen¬ 
eral increase 7 points below what he grants 
to tradesmen in his navy yards and 8 points 
below the going pay Increase for industry. 
I think a 25-percent increase is the least this 
Government can. in good conscience, offer to 
the faithful men and women who have served 
It so devotedly during the war years. 

Several months ago President Truman said 
the increase should be at least 20 percent. 
Chester Bowles, this week, said the same 
thing in his testimony on the pay bill. Other 
Government administrators have pointed out 
the urgent need of early and adequate salary 
Increases and have told of their problems, 
when so many competent employees are 
leaving the service because of lack of oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The Government should at this time not 
only raise the real wage value of the basic 
rates under the classification act to a true 
cost of living level but It should also, as has 
been the custom in industry, preserve some 
of the wartime earnings of Government 
employees. In order that their purchasing 
power may be maintained on a high enough 
level so that they will not be placed at a dis¬ 
advantage in comparison with other groups. 

We have, it seems to me. a duty and an 
obligation to Government employees strong¬ 
er than what we owe to the employees alone, 
though that is a very great obligation In¬ 
deed. We have a duty and a responsibility 
to see that the Government service is main¬ 
tained at a high standard, and that. In the 
long run, will not be possible if the men and 
women who would normally choose to enter 
it realize that they are going to be penalized 
if they do so. 

In the interest of honest and efficient gov¬ 
ernment. we must be fair to our Government 
employees. On the basis of the facts already 
revealed as to the nature and amount of pay 
Increases in industry, where white-collar pay. 
as Mr. Bowles has stated, rose 34.7 percent 
during the war years, we cannot in fairness 
grant a pay increase of less than 25 percent 
to Government employees now. 

statement before the committee on the post 
OFFICE and post ROADS 

Mr. Chairman and members, I am very 
happy to have this opportunity to appear 
before you today to speak in favor of the 
$500 increase for post-office employees. Some 
persons contend that the pay scale of the 
post-office employees and those who work at 
manual trades are not susceptible of com¬ 
parison. With that view I cannot agree. 

Each man is an individual. Each man has 
the same elementary needs for food, cloth¬ 
ing, and shelter for himself and for his fam¬ 
ily. He has a right to expect to bring up his 
family In comfortable circumstances and 
whether he works In one job or another 
makes little difference that I can see. 

In the Interest of honest and efficient Gov¬ 
ernment, we must be fair to our Government 
employees and again I urge this increase in 
salary for the postal employees to meet the 
high cost of living. 


Justice for Postal Workers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press: 

JUanCE FOR POSTAL WORKERS 

Postal workers are entitled to the liberal!- 
Bat ion in pay that they currently seek. In 
fact. If trained workers are to be retained and 
new workers recruited, a pay Increase is man¬ 
datory. 

Three years ago Congress gave these work¬ 
ers a temporary cost-of-livlng bonus of $300 
a year. This expired last June and was re¬ 
placed by a grant of $400 a year. But because 
of withholding taxes, larger deductions for 
retirement and return to a 40-hour week, the 
workers netted only an additional $1.60 a 
week. Two bills before Congress would pro¬ 
vide $300 more a year. 

What the workers want Is $500, a figure 
that does not seem too high, inasmuch as the 
permanent Increase of last summer was the 
first in 25 years. The postal workers seek 
liberalization of an entrance salary of $1,700 
a year, an average of $2,500 after 9 years, and 
$3,000 after 26 years of service. 

Although some thousands of postal workers 
are members of an organization affiliated 
with the A. P. of L., they cannot strike, nor 
have they inclination to do so. Channels 
of redress open to workers in private industry 
are closed to them. Congress must act. 

An honored maxim of postal workers comes 
from Herodotus. It is: “Neither snow nor 
rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from swift completion of their ap¬ 
pointed rounds.’* 

As the most faithful of public servants, 
and so recognized by the public they serve, 
they deserve generosity. So far they haven’t 
obtained justice. Congress must heed their 
reasonable pleas for pay adjustment. 


The Houting Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28,1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I am enclosing a very com¬ 
prehensive letter from a constituent in 
which he discusses the present building 
impasse. I commend this letter to the 
attention of every Member of the House 
and the Senate, the Members of which 
can profit thereby. At this time we have 
before us in the House of Representa¬ 
tives legislation which proposes to speed 
up the construction of housing for our 
people. We can well take a leaf out of 
the experience of this constituent, a vet¬ 
eran of the First World War and an ex¬ 
perienced builder. 

The letter follows: 

Hon. Rov O. Woodruff, 

House oj Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have never written you before, 
and will try to make this letter brief, but 
conditions In the country have reached such 
a stage that I think people should let their 
Congressmen know how they feel about 
things, BO I want to get in my 2 cents’ worth. 

I am a veteran of the First World War, and 
a builder by trade, the past few years have 
specialized In the designing and building of 
log cabins. My work was stopped by the 
war. Then I worked for the Ordnance as a 
civilian employee until the end of 1045. For 


years we have been planning on building 
a tourist resort of log cabins and have put 
all our savings Into the project, but now it 
seems that new Government restrictions on 
building will kill our chances. 

We all know there is a shortage of homes, 
but think they are going about It In the 
wrong manner. The bottlenecks have been 
shortages of material mostly, and we believe 
the present condition of the country Ls due 
to the antics of the labor unions and the 
New Deal, which has never solved anything 
yet. Instead of creating another czar, this 
time in the building industry, why wouldn’t 
It be better to make materials* available to 
all, and with out restrictions on the use of 
that material? 

If we have so much money that we can 
underwrite the British and Russian Empires 
why can’t we use some of it, if necessary, to 
encourage increased production of building 
materials through subsidy for a few monthr., 
or until production catches up with demand? 
Our idea is to put reasonable price ceilings 
on materials, but lift all restrictions on the 
use of them. Then you will sec some build¬ 
ing; every builder will go to bat and we will 
get those homes we so badly need. But with 
more Government restrictions, I am afraid 
It will defeat the very purpose we are trying 
to achieve, more homes. No builder wants 
to have some dizzy New Dealer telling him 
how and when and where he can build, but 
make materials available to all. and at rea¬ 
sonable costs, and lift restrictions on their 
use and we wull see those badly needed homes 
going up. Lumber, like a lot of other items. 
Is too high. It could be brought down for 
the time being, by subsidy, until supply 
catches up with demand, then a builder will 
have some Idea what his Jobs wMll cost and 
can go ahead without fear. Everyone would 
benefit by getting homes at reasonable cost, 
and our money would be helping Americans 
first, instead of all the rest of the world. I 
have talked with a number of builders and 
men in business closely associated with the 
building bu.sinoss. and we all feci the same 
way about it—put reasonable price ceilings 
on materials to encourage their production, 
remove all restrictions on the use of build¬ 
ing materials, making them available to 
everyone without priorities or other restric¬ 
tions—then we will get homes. 

As to the present labor situation, we are 
getting no where, and fast. The present 
labor policy is leading us straight for the 
worst kind of inflation and then depression. 
We must have drastic labor laws to pull the 
stinger out of the unions; their arrogance 
and selfishness and political power will ruin 
this country, and they must be curbed, or do 
we want to follow the path of Prance? France 
patterned Its prewar government after our 
New Deal; we all know what happened to 
France. L^bor unions are all right if kept in 
their place, but today they are misled (not 
led) by rotten thugs and gangster poli¬ 
ticians, Communists, and other radicals, and 
we think Congress should do something 
about it. or we might as well hand the coun¬ 
try over to them. 

Our only hope now lies In Congress; It will 
be too long to wait till the 1948 election; too 
much damage is being done now, and we can 
be completely lost If we wait much longer. 

As to the UNO, we don’t think the perma¬ 
nent home of the UNO should be located in 
this country. Why have a supergovernment 
within our borders? It would mean a nest 
of International spies always within our bor¬ 
ders, and since the sun never sets on the 
British Empire, why not use one of the many 
Islands the British own, anywhere they might 
want, and use It for the home of the UNO, 
which I think will turn out to be Just an¬ 
other dream and a debating socieV', spon¬ 
sored by the Democrats. We can’t legislate 
peace into the peoples of the world; it must 
be In their hearts and minds. Treaties are 
only scraps of paper when they want to make 
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it SO. We have seen how the various nations 
double-cross each other. Could we trust 
them because of a signed piece of paper? I 
don’t trust Russia any more than I do the 
New Deal, and why should we underwrite 
Russia or England? Do we have to buy then- 
good will? If so, we had better save our 
money and use It for America and Americans. 
Keep our defense forces intact, and let us 
not scrap our weapons as wc did before. No 
treaty will enable us to got sudden jircduc- 
tlon when we might need them again. 

As to the OPA-it is getting to be a Joke, 
but not a funny one. Tliey have failed in 
their purpose; prices have gone up and still 
going up, and we think they should be eased 
out of existence very soon. Keep fniv-pricn 
ceilings on ceitain things such as build'ng 
materials, clothing, and perhaps a few other 
Items, but for a short time only, so produc¬ 
tion will catch up with demand; then remove 
OPA and give the people of the country a 
chance to adjust themselves without Govern¬ 
ment interference. There might be some 
eonfuslon to start with, but it will soon ad¬ 
just itself. If certain things go too higli. 
a boycott will taks care of that, then liu'.r, 
after production is Increased, competition 
will even up our keel. What we need is pro¬ 
duction. and more of it, and the removal of 
restrictions. Let us not socialize the build¬ 
ing industry for another gang of bureaucrats. 
This is the finest country in the world. Le t 
us keep It that way. 

Very truly yours, 

C. R. Martin. 


Demobilization of Men Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 

OF CONNECTirUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo?idcy, March 4, 1946 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark.^, I include in 
the Record a letter received under recent 
date from Mr. Clinton S. Golden, chair¬ 
man, CIO Veterans Committee, in which 
he advised me that he was enclosing a 
copy of an open letter to the Congress of 
the United States, attention of the Hon¬ 
orable Mr. May, chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, which letter 
was signed by Sgt. James H. Roof, Jr., 
and 110 other soldiers presently stationed 
in Seoul. Korea, which I also include in 
the Record: 

Office of Veterans Committee, 

Congress of Industrial Orcanization.s, 

Washington, D. C., February 11,1946. 

My Dear Congressman: Attached is a copy 
of a letter and petition signed by 111 soldiers 
of the American occupation forces in Korea 
and addressed to the Congress of the United 
States. It was sent to the CIO with the 
request that we endorse and forward it on to 
the Congress. 

Wc are much gratified with this expression 
of confidence in our organization. and we are 
happy to comply with their wishes insofar 
as possible. We must point out, however, 
that the CIO believes replacements for the 
absolute minimum of our military needs can 
be met by voluntary enlistment if Army pay 
schedules are made attractive and if the out¬ 
worn and undemocratic Army caste system is 
abolished. 

Sincerely yours, s 

CLINTON S. Golden, 
Chairman, CIO Veterans Committee, 
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Seoul, IIohea, January 22,1946. 
Mr. Philip Muiuiay, 

President, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: You will find enclosed a copy of 
an "open letter to Congress." I am sending 
this letter to you because we soldiers are of 
the belief that your organization is the friend 
of the common man. We believe that your 
many millions of members can and will do all 
in your power to assist us in getting a square 
deal on the matter of serving In the armed 
forces of the United States. We know that 
you agree with us that this burden should 
not be placed on a few hundred thousand of 
us while all the rest of the men In our country 
are at home enjoying their homes and chil¬ 
dren. 

We ask you to please endorse this letter and 
forward it on to Congress with the full weight 
of your committee behind it. We would also 
appreciate it very much if you would publish 
It In your union papers. 

As one American citizen to another we will 
appreciate your every effort in our behalf. 

Thanking you in advance, 1 remain, 
Sincerely yours, 

James H. Roof, Jr., 

First Sergeant, 38736500. 

Seoul, Korea, January 19,1946. 
The Honorable Mr. May, 

Chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, House of Representatives. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OP THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Dear Sir: Undoubtedly you have received 
many letters of this nature. We American 
soldiers are often called chronic complalners, 
but we believe that we have a just cause. We 
still believe that we are American citizens, 
and we still believe in the democracy that our 
buddies fought and died for. But we feel 
that we are not getting a democratic Ameri¬ 
can square deal on service in the Army from 
the standpoint of demobilization of men over¬ 
seas, now that the war la over. The follow¬ 
ing are our reasons: 

1. Why are men in the States being de¬ 
clared surplus and discharged, regardles.s of 
points, length of service, age, or dependents, 
while we who are overseas are told that we 
cniinut be discharged or sent home because 
there are no replacements available? 

2. Wc are told that there are 400,000 sur¬ 
plus moil in the Pacific theater of opera¬ 
tions. Why aren't the high-polnt men, com¬ 
bat men, men with 1 or more children, and 
over-.age men screened out of the Pacific the¬ 
ater force and sent home at once? Arc re- 
plncement.s necessary for surplus men? 

3. Why are men over 37 years of age being 
discharged in the States and at the same 
time men over 37 years of age who are over¬ 
seas are told that they will have to wait 
until they have reached their thirty-eighth 
birthday? 

4. Why should the burden of occupation be 
forced on a few hundred thousand men who 
happened to be overseas at the end of the 
war? 

5. Why Is It necessary for any man to have 
to serve more than 18 months when our Na¬ 
tion has 140,000,000 people to draw from, and 
approximately half of that number are men? 

6 . Why is it necessary to occupy friendly 
nations such as Korea, China, the Philip¬ 
pines, India, Africa, and the Hawaiian Is¬ 
lands? Are we a world police force? We can 
understand the occupation of Japan and 
Germany, but not the rest of the world. 

The following is what we want and think 
should be done. We are submitting this 
for your consideration and action: 

1. ^Continue the present rate of de- 
mcbilization until the goal of July 1, 1946, 
Is reached, namely, 1,500,000 men as set by 
the War Department. 

2. Pass necessary legislation to continue 
selective service In sufficient numbers to 


assure a sufficient number of replacements 
on the basis of a maximum length of serv¬ 
ice of 18 months for all drafted men. 

3. Pass necessary legislation to make the 
Army as a career more attractive from an 
economic standpoint as compared with 
similar civilian activities. One hundred 
dollars a month minimum pay would make 
possible an Army of 3,000,000 or more by 
voluntary enlistments and the Army could 
select the best of manpower from the mil¬ 
lions of applicants that would be available. 

4. Set up a rotation system for overseas 
service so that no one drafted man would be 
forced to serve, against his will, more than 
1 year overseas. 

5. Set up a discharge system covering the 
following four categories for men drafted 
before VJ-day: 

(1) Points based on months of service 
(make the point score accumulative, giving 
each man his point credits each and every 
month, based on double credit for each 
month overseas). 

(2) Dependents (all men with more than 
one dependent drawing dependency benefits 
should be discharged at once if the man so 
desires.) 

(3) Age (all men who have reached their 
thirty-fifth birthday should be discharged 
at once if the man so desires.) 

(4) Maximum length of service of 18 
months for all drafted men with the con¬ 
tinual reduction of number of months of 
service of men now in the Army until the 
goal of 18 months is reached. 

(5) A comparable system should be set up 
for all officers who were drafted prior to VJ- 
day based on the above criteria. 

Mr. Congressman, is it the will of our 
people through the House of Congress that 
determines the laws and policies of our Gov¬ 
ernment, or is it the will of the War Depart¬ 
ment through the House of Congress that 
dictates the laws and policies of our Gov¬ 
ernment and people? 

We feel that wc are being reasonable— 
don’t you? All that we ask is fair play. Is 
that asking too much? 

What are you going to do about this prob¬ 
lem, Mr. Congressman? Don't you think 
that there has been enough dilly-dallying 
already? When are you going to act? 

We are writing this letter to you as Amer¬ 
ican citizens and we expect to be treated as 
American citizens. Your cooperation will be 
appreciated and remembered. 

Sincerely yours. 

We, the undersigned do hereby endorse 
and approve the above letter in Its entirety 
as representing our views and opinions and 
we believe that its contents represents the 
views of the majority of all American soldiers 
in Korea. 

James H. Roof, Jr., 

Fir.st Sergeant, 38736500. 

(Also signed by 110 other GI’s.) 


Protecting the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March i, 1946 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I re¬ 
cently introduced in the House a bill, 
H. R. 5146,'relating to the performance, 
by Federal judges, of services for the 
United States not related to their Judicial 
duties. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ex¬ 
cellent editorial which appeared in the 
Mankato Free Press, Mankato, Minn.: 

PROTECTING THE SUPREME COURT 

When the history of the troubled era 
through which we are passing Is written by 
objective historians one of the strong, infiu- 
ential. and stable figures in American public 
life will probably prove to bo Chief Justice 
Harlan Flske Stone. 

Chief Justice Stone took over as head of 
the Nation’s highest Judicial tribunal at a 
time when public respect and regard for the 
court had been rudely shaken by President 
Roosevelt’s bitter attack on the "nine old 
men" and by his unsuccessful efforts to 
purge the Court and make it over to con¬ 
form with his personal economic theories. 
Quietly but effectively through the years, 
Chief Justice Stone has been laboring to 
restore the court to that position of high 
dignity and esteem which it formerly has 
held, and which it always should hold, in the 
public mind. 

j5he of his particular efforts has been to 
urge members of the court to refrain from 
undertaking other activities, from listening 
to the lure of active politics, from permit¬ 
ting their names to be used as possible can¬ 
didates for other offices—even for the Presi¬ 
dency. 

It is now known that President Roosevelt 
asked Chief Justice Stone to conduct the 
Pearl Harbor investigation. He refused on 
the ground that other men were available 
and that a member of the Court should not 
engage in such activities. Mr. Justice Rob¬ 
erts later accepted the invitation to serve. 
The action of Mr. Justice Jackson in serving 
for the United States in the war criminal 
trials at Nuremberg was disapproved by the 
Chief Justice and only recently he is known 
to have strongly opposed the possible resig¬ 
nation of Mr. Justice Douglas, to serve as 
Secretary of the Interior. 

These actions do not merely stem from a 
high regard for the proprieties by the Chief 
Justice—they are founded on hard reality 
as well. Repeatedly recently justices have 
either been away from the Court, as Justice 
Jackson is now. or they have felt compelled 
to disqualify themselves for cases because of 
activities they had, ouLsldc the court, bearing 
on these cases. As a result, only eight Jus¬ 
tices consider a case; frequently 4 to 4 de¬ 
cisions result end then the case has to bo 
argued over again; valuable time Is lost both 
to the Court and to the litigants involved. 

So serious has this situation become that 
Representative Joseph P. O’Hara of our own 
second district, has introduced a law to bar 
all Federal judges. Supreme Court justices 
Included, from performing outside activities. 
Such legislation will unquestionably meet 
with the approval of Chief Justice Stone and 
of the public generally as well. 


Outstanding Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout World War II, I have made a 
very careful study of the service rendered 
by the newspapers of the First Iowa Dis¬ 
trict to our boys and girls on the fighting 
fronts and in varied assignments all over 
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the world. Many of these newspapers 
have given outstanding service and it 
has been recognized by the men and 
women of the First Iowa District serving 
in the armed forces throughout the war; 
by the relatives of these service men and 
women; and by the entire community 
served by these papers. 

One of the most outstanding examples 
of service of this kind was that given by 
John O'Donnell, of Davenport, Iowa, who 
conducted a weekly section in the Daven¬ 
port (Iowa) Democrat under the title of 
“Dear Joe." Mr. O’Donnell’s service was 
so outstanding that I placed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record on March 28, 1945, a 
very fitting description of'his work, writ¬ 
ten by Mr. Hugh Harrison, managing 
editor of the Davenport (Iowa) Demo¬ 
crat. 

The Lions Club of Davenport, on 
Thursday night, February 21, extended 
further highly deserved recognition to 
Mr. O’Donnell and paid tribute to him as 
the outstanding citizen of Davenport, 
Iowa, for the year 1945. 

I am including here an editorial from 
the Davenport Democrat of Friday, Feb¬ 
ruary 22, which describes the tribute to 
Mr. O’Donnell: 

outstanding cmzBN 

A representative gathering of citizens, men 
and women, some 400 in number, at the 
Masonic Temple, Thursday night, paid trib¬ 
ute to John O’Donnell as the outstanding 
citizen of Davenport for the year 1946. The 
event was sponsored by the Lions Club. 

Hardly had the program started but John 
must have discovered he was among friends. 
Leading citizens of the community sounded 
praises of his splendid work In behalf of 
sports, as a contributor to the morale of the 
armed forces through his weekly “Dear Joe“ 
letters in the Democrat, and as a newspaper¬ 
man. 

The “Dear Joe” pages started by Mr. O’Don¬ 
nell in August 1042 contained a total of over 
84)00,000 words. Letters were printed from 
GI’s from 24 countries in the European war 
theaters, 28 islands in the Pacific, and 194 
camps in the United States. It required 
much labor, and not a .little patience on 
the part of Mr. O’Donnell to supervise this 
gigantic undertaking. Best yet, the idea 
originated in his fertile brain and was car¬ 
ried out successfully through his own per¬ 
sonal endeavor. 

John O’Donnell's work will stand out as 
one of the more notable achievements of the 
local war effort. It is well that it has been 
recorded in book form of permanency, and 
for reference by coming generations. 

That Mr. O’Donnell’s achievements are rec¬ 
ognized and appreciated beyond his home 
town was made apparent at the testlmonal 
dinner in the presence of Dr. Eddie Ander¬ 
son, head football coach at the University of 
Iowa, who in his talk rated John as one of 
the outstanding sports authorities of the 
country. 

All in all it was a wonderful occasion for 
Mr. O’Donnell and the pleasure was equally 
shared by the many guests who came to do 
him honor. Their high esteeem for the hon¬ 
ored was displayed In the enthusiastic ova¬ 
tion tendered him, and the hearty applause 
which greeted the speakers. 

A good citizens, a worker, a loyal friend 
of the men and women in the armed forces, 
and a fine fellow in every way was the unan¬ 
imous verdict given Mr. O’Donnell by the 
guests of the evening. 

Well may John O’Donnell stand as Daven¬ 
port’s outstanding citizen. The title needs 
no apologies, for it is well deserved. 


Resolutions of Jetvish War Veterans, 
Department of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a copy of two resolutions 
adopted by the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, Department of Con¬ 
necticut, at a meeting held in Meriden, 
Conn., on February 17, 1946: 

Whereas the housing accommodations for 
returning veterans and for those veterans 
already attempting to adjust themselves to 
civilian lile is progrersively becoming more 
acute: and 

Whereas the veteran by reason of lack of 
housing accommodation are finding it more 
and more diillcult to return to a normal 
civilian status and consequent adjustments 
as a civilian; and 

Whereas the situation is aggrieved by the 
housing needs of civilians; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Council of Administra¬ 
tion of the Department of Connecticut of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
in meeting assembled at Meriden, Conn., this 
17th day of February, 1946, petition, through 
the Congressmen and Senators representing 
the State of Connecticut in the Congress of 
the United States, that every effort bo made 
to place the full responsibility, control, and 
management of the housing and building of 
homes for veterans under the supervision of 
the Government of the United States by law; 
and be is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each Representative of the 
State of Connecticut in the Congress of the 
United States for their attention and action. 


Whereas the Pair Employment Practice Act 
has suffered defeat in the Senate; and 
Whereas the passage of this act is in con¬ 
formity with the democratic principles of 
this United States; and 
Whereas the Fair Employment Practice Act 
is still in a House committee, where It will 
remain unless it la voted out of this com¬ 
mittee: Now. therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Council of Administra¬ 
tion of the Department of Connecticut of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
in meeting as.scmbled at Meriden, Conn., this 
17th day of February, do hereby memorialize 
the Members of Congress that Immediate 
consideration, commensurate with other 
pressing problems of Congreas, be given to 
the passage of the Pair Employment Prac^ 
tlce Act; and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Representative of the State 
of Connecticut in the Congress of the United 
States for their attention and action. 


The Effect of War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in view¬ 
ing the world situation many of us are 
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wondering just what the people of this 
country gained in winning the war. It 
Is interesting to read an anah^si.s of the 
present situation written by Mr. Louis 
Fischer appearing in the Progressive, 
from v/hich the following extracts are 
taken: 

The First World War made pacifists of mil¬ 
lions. The Second W^orld War has made mil¬ 
lions of pacifists who advocate n^llittirirni. 
They are pacifists and cynics and militcrist.s; 
they say, war is waste; war l.s inevitable: 
prepare for war. The war has left one ged: 
power. 

Modern democracy is not n movement to 
achieve something; democracy is a way of 
life. Democracy is relaxation. The ten¬ 
sions are Introduced by personal struggles 
for a living or for wealth or other succoVses. 

Dictatorships function in a condition of 
permanent public mobilization. Totali¬ 
tarian governments are always summoning 
their subjects to die. But the normal state 
of a demorracy today is collective inaction. 

Before democratic society bestirs Itself to 
action it must be goaded by a Pearl Harbor 
or, as in England in September lO'lO, by a 
threat to a national existence, or by an eco¬ 
nomic depression. Truly national acts by the 
people of a democracy are rare. 

The function of democracy is to protect 
the majority against a minority, to protect 
one minority against the other. Thi.® con¬ 
duces to passivity. Democracy means checks 
and balances. They conduce to passivity. 

Groups like trade-unions, cartels, manu¬ 
facturers’ associations, and various lobbies 
operate to defend or aggrandize themselves. 
The national community as a whole, the de¬ 
mocracy, rarely operates as a unit except 
through Its government, whose indecision, 
temporizing, and procrastination are the re¬ 
sult of the balance between one force which 
pulls in one direction and another, sometimes 
almost equal, force which pulls in another 
direction. 

The lag between politics and science mere¬ 
ly confirms the dilemma of a free society. 
Scientists develop the atomic bomb accord¬ 
ing to the best methods the bc.«;t brains can 
devise. But the disposal of the bomb In 
peacetime is not determined by what the best 
brains think; the decision is the sum total 
of innumerable Interests, pressures, pulls, 
fears, lures, hopes. Science would long ago 
have abolished poverty, empires, and back¬ 
ward regions. 

Democracy fears a very active efficient gov¬ 
ernment; It might endanger freedom. 

All these factors explain the retreat of the 
appeasing democracies in the face of aggres¬ 
sive dictatorships. They also explain the 
failure of democracies to solve Internal prob¬ 
lems. 

The problem facing democracy is to achieve 
economic security and universal prosperity 
while retaining political freedom. 


Who Is Selling America Short? Wall 
Street, Not Chester Bowtes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. SABA'TH. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
lifetime I have been saying that power¬ 
ful and avaricious financial interests of 
Wall Street and the curb and commodity 
exchanges are a constant threat to eco¬ 
nomic stability and prosperity in oui* 
country. 
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Over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem last Tuesday a hardy journalist, 
Quincy Howe, said the same thing, and 
he said it so briefly and concisely that, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to insert the full text 
of Mr. Howe’s remarks as furnished to 
me by CBS. 

Mr. Howe tells us why the National 
Association of Manufacturers is taking 
full page ads in big papers to advocate 
inflation. They can make money buying 
and selling stock; but the people lose, 
because their money buys less and less. 
And Anally everybody loses. Nobody 
wants to keep businessmen from making 
a fair profit; but no one ought to want 
to let speculators rob us of our buying 
power through exorbitant profits. 

Mr. Howe. Who is selling America short? 
Wall Street, not Chester Bowles. Yesterday 
Mr. Bowles told a congressional committee he 
believed that the Government’s new Wfge- 
price policy could hold the line against in¬ 
flation. 

Today the stock market went into a nose 
dive. Mr. Bowles urged Congress and the 
American people to continue farm subsidies, 
to keep the present price ceilings on rent, to 
stop inflation of real estate. And because 
Chester Bowles commands such wide popular 
support that most Americans want to follow 
hii advice, Wall Street fears the worst. 

Apparently the American people can stop 
Inflation if they want to. Peace, it’s terrible. 
Remember the stock market in wartime? 
Every time we lost a battle, every time the 
war Fccmed sure to continue indefinitely, the 
prices of common stocks went up. But when 
the Germans or the Japanese looked groggy, 
Wall Street would go through one of those 
dreadful “peace scares'* and the prices of 
common stocks would go v/ay down. 

It’s still the same story. A week ago the 
wave of strikes seemed sure to rise higher 
and higher. So did prices. The National 
Association of Manufacturers was taking out 
full page newspaper advertisements urging 
Congress to shake off what it called the 
shackles of price control. More than one of 
the men around Truman was urging Just a 
“touch” of inflation. 

And Mr. Bowles revealed today that young 
Henry Ford wanted permission to hike up the 
prices of Ford cars 55 percent. Yes, you 
heard me right—55 percent. Don’t let any¬ 
one tell you that we all stand to lose if we 
got inflation. Not in the early stages any¬ 
way. 

Of course about 05,000.000 suckers who 
bought war bonds will find themselves stuck 
with 75- or 50-cent dollars 10 years from now. 
Of course, CO.COO.000 holders of life insurance 
policies will leave their families only half or 
three-quarters as much real money as they 
expected to leave, depending on how far the 
Inflation goes. 

People who depend on pensions, salaries, 
savings, and fixed Incomes will lose out, too. 
But everybody does not lose. People who 
own common stock can sail that stock for 
more and more money as the Inflation goes 
forward. Even though the money itself buys 
less and less. People who own real estate, 
people who own property of every kind, find 
themselves better and better off In terms of 
money. Inflation brings universal ruin only 
when the value of money drops to nothing 
at all. And that happens only if production 
falls, as it has In so many European coun¬ 
tries today. The United States is another 
story. 

Once we get something like full produc¬ 
tion, we shall not be short of goods. But 
If we get full production, plus, say, a 60-per¬ 
cent inflation the wealth we produce will not 
go to the people who have saved their money. 
It will go to the speculators and to the own¬ 
ers of our biggest industries. 


The price of stocks on Wall Street reflects 
the mass emotions of speculators—large and 
small. But the price of stocks is the result, 
not the cause of inflation. The real infla¬ 
tionists are not the Wall Street plungers; 
the real inflationists are to be found among 
the men who own or control the biggest 
American Industries. 

And If prices go up 25 or 60 percent while 
the value of the dollar drops to 75 or 60 
cents, they not only get a larger cash Income, 
they get a larger share of the national In¬ 
come. While those Americans who put their 
trust In the dollar will be getting less. 

The battle over inflation thus comes down 
to a battle for a redistribution of national 
Income. And In that battle, those who op¬ 
pose inflation represent the many, those who 
want Inflation represent the few. 


British Views on Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. March 4, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include an edito¬ 
rial from the Quincy (Ill.) Kerald-Whig 
entitled “British Views on Loan”: 

BRITISH VIEWS ON LOAN 

Opposition to the American $4,000,000,000 
loan came from conservatives In both Eng¬ 
land and the United States. American oppo- 
sltion is based on doubt of British ability to 
repay and fear that if the loan is repaid it 
will be in goods detrimental to American in¬ 
dustry. Some Britishers also question their 
country’s solvency, but their principal objec¬ 
tion lies in the danger to British industry. 
By importing American goods, even on Amer¬ 
ican credit, Britain will work hardships on 
her own Industries and labor, they say. 

The 90 to 8 vote of approval in the House oi 
Lords failed to show the extent of disapprov¬ 
al. since CO members abstained from voting 
in silent opposition. These opponents argue 
that temporary inconvenience would be more 
than offset by long-range beneflW of going 
it alone. 

The American and British opponents of 
the loan have one thing in common. Both 
basically are nationalistic. They are willing 
to accept a certain degree of collaboration for 
peace, perhaps on the order of the old League 
of Nations, but are unwilling to go all out in 
lifting barriers from trade and pooling arma¬ 
ments for peace in full economic and diplo¬ 
matic collaboration. They are willing, even 
eager, to return to the practice of unrestricted 
economic warfare of the type that has bred 
two destructive wars in a quarter century. 

From the liberal point of view, all such 
things are experiments. The old system did 
not prevent wars. Perhaps the British loan 
won't help to turn the trick, but if it aids in 
developing world cooperation it will have 
been worth what it costs. Britain is in a 
state of economic collapse after years of war. 
She constitutes a mighty bulwark against In¬ 
vasion of this country by any European power. 
Trouble with England Is vltually impossible. 
The United States holds hostages against 
trouble with the Empire. 

The British Empire, long America’s best 
customer, can resume that place only through 
economic strength. America doesn’t need an 
export market Immediately but soon our fac¬ 
tories will be turning out more goods than 
the domestic needs will require. 


Perhaps the loan advocates’ best argument 
Is Insurance of peace through a better world. 
More people must have more advantages If 
wars are to be prevented. Prom the past we 
have learned that no nation can be pros¬ 
perous if the rest of the world Is in depres¬ 
sion. The Bretton Woods monetary agree¬ 
ments is tied to the British loan. Its ap¬ 
proval is considered one of the keystones of 
the United Nations Organization. 

Four billion dollars is a great deal of money 
to risk. Yet the war Just ended cost us 100 
times that much and brought only death and 
destruction. Perhaps a friendly act costing 
1 percent as much will bring more satisfac¬ 
tory results. 


Veteran’s Wife Pleading for Housing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a letter from one of my con¬ 
stituents, who is the wife of a veteran: 

Chicago, III., February 22, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Rowan : As the wife of a veteran. 
I am incensed at the opposition which has 
developed to the Wyatt housing program. 
The real-estate Interest and home builders 
are the ones who will gain by the increased 
production of housing, but in their short¬ 
sightedness oppose this plan, as the big In¬ 
terests oppose every plan to better the lot 
of the human being. 

I wish that rather *.han waiting for a vote 
on the floor (I’m confident you’ll vote for the 
plan) that you would Immediately devote 
every available minute to fighting for the 
Wyatt plan In all its aspects and against the 
pressure groups who oppose the plan. 

The veterans—all the millions of them— 
and their families are watching you and your 
colleagues clo.sely to see v/hether all the 
bcautilul promises made during wartime 
mean anything. 

Fight for the Wj'att housing plan! 

Sincerely, 

Shirley G. Gould 
(Mrs. Joseph E.). 


Labor Problems and Reemployment of 
Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I Include two 
editorials from the Telegraph-Forum, 
Bucyrus. Ohio, which are most timely. 
Every Member of Congress should read 
these articles: 

(From the Telegraph-Forum of 
February 23 1846] 

WHAT PRICE STRIKES? 

If ever America was In a position whltih 
demanded reflection of Its ways, that time is 
now. Today’s wave of strikes is heading the 
Nation toward the crossroads of continued 
democracy, as it was inherited by today*! 
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generAtion. and economic ruin. TTnfor- 
tunately for the Nation, those who should 
do the reflecting are so engrossed in grabbing 
all that they can grab today that they are not 
allowing themselves to face the economic 
faets that face them and the rest of us. To¬ 
day’s willful strikers are closing their eyes to 
facta they themselves are creating, but they 
can’t recognize them because they are being 
fed BO much radical propaganda and such un¬ 
truths as those put out recently by one union. 
Here is what it said: ”QE and Westinghouse 
are engaged In a gigantic plot against you 
and us.” It is not conceivable that the 
human mind could believe that two of the 
biggest industrial concerns in America would 
plot against their workers and their cus¬ 
tomers. Another from the same union: 
“Here's part of the plot against you (the 
public). Both GE and Westinghouse for 
months have withheld radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, electric irons, and other 
needed electrical appliances from the mar¬ 
ket.’’ Neither is it conceivable that the 
human mind could believe that an estab¬ 
lished Industrial concern would withhold 
sales and deny business to itself. 

Strikers out because they want to be out 
are being woefully misled by smooth tongues 
that are interested in membership totals and 
dues, but profess to be interested in the 
working people. That “intcreet’’ is not deep 
enough for them to make provision from un¬ 
ion millions to keep strikers and their fam¬ 
ilies. This alone is proof that they are not 
interested in the workers’ welfare. When 
strikes continue week after week as they 
have here and in many other communities, 
local union leaders, or their representatives, 
go begging up and down the street and among 
the workers in working Industrial plants to 
raise funds to feed strikers who are out of 
work only because they walked away from 
their Jobs, Jobs that are there for them to 
go back to, Jobs that they could be working 
if the union leaders who misled them would 
abide by the constitutional right of every 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness, which Includes work. 

What price strikes? A schoolboy knows 
that when nothing Is coming in, nothing can 
go out. Strikers who refuse to work throw 
away income and when Income is willfully 
denied one’s self, so also Is purchasing power. 
The powers behind strikes talk of “living 
witkes,’’ “more money,” “decent pay,” but do 
they explain to those who listen and obey 
how long it will take to make up what strik¬ 
ers lose during a strike that continues week 
after week. 

The current wave of strikes started out to 
be a 30-percent pay raise proposition. What 
is being gotten varies, but it is not 30 per¬ 
cent. Once the current wave settles down, 
It can be expected that the radicals, whose 
interest in the worker should net be confused 
with their hatred for the “bosses,” will come 
back for the rest. That could be about the 
time the present strikers arc beginning to 
recover from the payless weeks of the present 
strikes, still no further ahead than if they 
had not struck and had received their old pay 
regularly during their weeks of Idleness. 

Meanwhile, what la going on? The com¬ 
panies have been forced to pay higher wages. 
Therefore, they have likewise been forced to 
charge more for their products. Around and 
around goes the cycle, higher wages, higher 
prices. In the end the strikers are no better 
off than they were. The rest of the people 
are worse off. Volume production keeps costs 
down. Free competition keeps prices down. 
Only by full production can the nation pros¬ 
per and with it her workers. Strikes hit at 
the heart of these truths. Strikes and un¬ 
reasonable demands upon industry strike at 
the heart of America. Who gains? The radi¬ 
cals who live, many lavishly, off of the work¬ 
ers’ dues. Who loses? America. What price 
strikes? 


[From the Telegri^-Forum of February 28, 
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TKUMAN ON VXTS' JOBS 

President Truman’s appeal Monday to all 
employers to work with the Government in 
finding Jobs for veterans is one of the biggest 
farces that has come out of Washington for 
a long time. In an appeal for veterans to 
have an opportunity to work out their own 
destiny, the President asserted thac "tbry 
deserve that right and we are determined 
they shall have it.” 

These are the words of a man who for long 
hra alined himself so solidly with the CIO 
that he either dares not or at least does not 
use Government pressure to help veterans 
work who want to work but who cannot do 
so because of the CIO’s methods of en¬ 
forcing its policies over and above those of 
the Constitution. 

Truman pleads for Jobs for veterans while 
veterans, some right here in Bucyrus, are 
willing and ready to go to work but cannot, 
not because there is no work but because the 
New Deal-backed CIO prohibits them to do 
so by closing entrance gates with pickets. 

When the Truman administration adopted 
the polichig of requiring an IBia cents an 
hour wage increase, the administration 
tossed to the winds all semblance of collec¬ 
tive bargaining. There can be no bargain¬ 
ing so long as the administration and the 
CIO are unitedly for only one wage increase. 
There is no flexibility. Both the adminis¬ 
tration and the union have said 18cents 
an hour or else. There is nothing to bargain. 
The issue is clc.sed under such terms. 

It is the duty of government to protect 
one person’s, or any numbers of persons’, right 
to work. The Truman administration has 
failed In this duty, here and in other com¬ 
munities. Truman lacks all semblance of 
Judgment in making the request he made 
yesterday In the face of facts against his 
administration. 


Statement of J. H. Leib 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing statement by J. H. Leib, legisla¬ 
tive director, Amvets, before the House 
District Committee on February 19,1946: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 
J. H. Leib. I am the legislative director of the 
American Veterans of World War II, Amvets. 

I come here to urge the Immediate con¬ 
sideration by the Congress of H. R. 5220, and 
I will be very brief in presenting the position 
of my organization. 

Amvets feels very strongly concerning this 
proposed legislation. 

First, because of the possibility that it will 
put approximately 432 veterans to work. 

Second, because It will correct a great in¬ 
justice and, equally as Important, it wiU play 
a significant part not only in building up 
the morale of the fire department, but it 
will encourage greater public service. 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that two- 
thirds of a fireman’s life is actually spent at 
work. 

His home life is certainly not sound, nor is 
It secure. 

Firemen now are obliged to work a 72- 
hour per week schedule. 


Let me emphasize the injustice of their 
deplorable and amazing hours. 

Their week-day shift commences at 8 a. m. 
and lasts until 6 p. m.—which amounts to 
10 hours per day—6 days per week. 

Their night shift begins at 6 p. m. straight 
through until 8 a. m., a total of 14 long and 
apprehensive hours. 

With only two shifts these firemen woik 
60 hours day work and 84 hours night work. 

Now let us take up their long and uncom¬ 
fortable week ends. 

On Friday the ni';ht shift goes to work at 
6 p. m. until 8 a. m. 

Then along comes the day shift. 

They carry on from 8 a. m. Saturday morn¬ 
ing until 8 a. m. Sunday morning, 24 long 
and bitter hours. 

On top of this these same human beings 
must return to work at 6 p. m. Sunday—after 
putting in 24 hours—and carry on until 8 
a. m. Monday, 

This goes on and on. 

We believe that this is man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

The organized strength of the Fire Depart¬ 
ment is now 940 men. There ore between 20 
to 30 vacancies. 

Another shift would add approximately 432 
veterans, since none but veterans are eligible 
for appointment under existing regulation. 

At this point I would like to incert a news¬ 
paper clipping from the Washington Post, 
February 19. 1946, which .shows the urgency 
for providing more Jobs for veterans: 

“Mere than a million veterans are now 
drawing idle pay.” For the first time since 
the passage of the GI bill of rights, a year 
and a half ago, more than a million veterans 
are drawing $20 a week unemployment com¬ 
pensation. 

“Veterans’ Administration'.s latest figures 
show that as of the week ending February 
9 readjustment allowances totaling $25,581,- 
000 were paid to 1.035,995 former servicemen. 
The week previous 963,035 veterans received 
$23,786,000 in Jobless benefits. 

“Washington region figures for the w’eek 
ended February 9 are as follows: DLstriet, 
2,819 veterans received $74,000: Virginia, 
8.865 veterans received $231,000: Maryland, 
17.354 veterans received $369,000.” 

We respectfully request that this unfor¬ 
tunate predicament be corrected as soon as 
possible, through the adoption of H. R. 5229, 
which asks that the Fire Department be com¬ 
posed and operated by a three-platcon sys¬ 
tem, n system which now exists within the 
Police Department. They operate on an 
8 -hour shift, 48 hours per week, such as 
8 a. m. to 4 p. m.; 4 p, m. to 12 p. m.; 12 
p. m. to 8 a. m. 

Finally, It is impossible to reconcile the 
fact that a fireman works these hardship 
hours and yet receives the same pay as given 
to District policemen, who. in turn, work 
shorter and more reasonable hours. I.sn’t 
the risk of a fireman equally as dangerous as 
that of a policeman? 

It is about time that the Congress give 
these public servants a square deal. Every¬ 
one, Industry and business and the profer- 
sions, are urging a 40- to 48-houi‘ week. 
Here is an opportunity to set on example. 
Thank you very much. 


Confresfioiial Wrecking Crew 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. RQWAN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include tha 
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following editorial from the March 3, 
1946, issue of the Chicago Sunday Times; 

Congressional Wrecking Crew 

If a group in Congress had refused to give 
the Government extraordinary powers to 
speed the construction of ships and tanks and 
airplanes during the war, public opinion 
would have cracked down on It. 

Such a group, spurred by real estate and 
other lobbies, is trying to sabotage the Gov¬ 
ernment’s new plan to build 2,700,000 new 
homes in the next 2 years. 

Right now the pressure of the lobbies is 
shown in the House of Representatives, where 
critical action will be taken in a few days. 
President Truman has become so alarmed 
over the strength of the pressure groups that 
he has sent a special letter to Speaker Ray¬ 
burn pleading for legislative assistance for his 
administration’s measure. He asked Mem¬ 
bers of Congress to consider housing as an 
American issue—not a narrow party issue. 
And it is a major American issue, bigger than 
any party. 

The mumbling, grumbling coalition of Re¬ 
publicans and southern Democrats in the 
lower House say the plan is socialism. They 
want housing as usual. 

If, during the war. we had built airplanes 
as usual we never would have constructed 
the huge fleets that finally knocked out Hitler 
and Tojo. 

HOUSING CRISIS IS WAR 

Those who now want housing as usual 
fail to realize that we are locked in a des¬ 
perate war against time and inertia. Wo 
must provide homes for our people and pre¬ 
vent the growing chaos of overcrowded com¬ 
munities. It’s a major emergency. 

The people of the local communities realize 
the seriousness of the situation. 

Their sons and daughters returning from 
overseas, newly married and hoping to estab¬ 
lish their own families, have no place to live. 

The local representatives of the people of 
the community realize the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Chicago’s city council on Thursday tork 
extraordinary action to speed construction of 
housing. It published an emergency hous¬ 
ing code which took Chicago out of the 
Strait-Jacket of restrictions which for many 
years has prevented Inexpensive, modern 
home building in the city limits. 

The city council also approved the plan 
of Federal Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt, even while that ^an was under fire 
from the congressional wrecking crew. 

BXnLDERS BACK WYATT 

The men who build houses realize the seri¬ 
ousness of the situation. 

Ofllcials of the building trades unions, long 
opposed to prefabricated dwellings, said 
they’d go along, too. The National Associa¬ 
tion of Home Builders, meeting here 7,000 
strong, were at first opposed to Wyatt’s plan 
to use $600,000,000 in Federal funds to spur 
construction of homc-buildlng material. 
This is one of the main bones of contention 
in Congress—the socialization feature. 

After a heart-to-heart talk with Wyatt, 
who came here to emphasize the need for 
his plan, the builders reversed their attitude. 
They certainly are not Socialists. They are 
practical builders and contractors. They said 
the Nation’s needs came first and resolved all 
their doubts In favor of Wyatt, They ap¬ 
proved the Presidential order which makes 
Wyatt a virtual housing czar. 

The President of the United States knows 
the seriousness of the situation. 

During the week Mr. Truman emphasized 
the increasingly acute nature of the housing 
situation by an appeal to the Nation's people 
to share any available living facilities with 
homecoming veterans. He asked all churches 
and synagogues to form housing committees 
to find' homes for. men who are- getting out 
of uniform. 


The little group of willful men who oppose 
the growing tide of public opinion are of the 
“yes, but" variety. They agree there’s a hous¬ 
ing shortage. But they say there’s no need 
to stimulate production by direct Govern¬ 
ment subsidy such as stimulated arms pro¬ 
duction during the war. 

congressmen out of touch 

Those who are fighting price ceilings, who 
want controls taken off, who pooh-pooh the 
warning that inflation is a real and awful 
danger that could devastate our markets and 
our pcckctbooks, arc out of touch with the 
people. 

The people know that Wyatt is right when 
he says wc need to build 950,000 permanent 
private homes this year. That is more homes 
than were built in any other year in our 
history. But we need homes people can buy, 
homes in the lower brackets, costing about 
$6,000, and renting for $50 or le.ss, depending 
on the locality. And we need to build them 
while keeping inflation under control. 

The Home Builders Association found 
Building Expediter Wyatt a reasonable and 
convincing man. He puts the public need 
first, but he also demonstrates convincingly 
that serving the public is, in the long run, 
the most profitable and satisfactory course 
for everyone to take. That is a lesion many 
Members of Congress have yet to learn. 


Mr. Wyatt’s Conspiracy in Housing 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTA'nVBS 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, hereto¬ 
fore I have made two speeches from the 
floor in which I have called attention 
to the tactics and activities of certain 
groups opposed to the housing bill, which 
will he found on page 1652 of the Record 
for February 26 and on page 1784 of the 
Record for February 28. 

My attention has been called to an 
editorial in the Chicago Sun of Tuesday, 
February 26, entitled “Mr. Wyatt’s ‘Con¬ 
spiracy’ in Housing,” which is timely and 
pertinent to the bill we have been debat¬ 
ing with the inspired help of Western 
Union and the United States mails under 
a mass attack of propaganda from every 
branch of the real-estate, construction, 
and building-supply industries. Of all 
the editorial comments I have read, I be¬ 
lieve this is the most concise and pointed, 
and I am inserting it in the Record. I 
hope the strong arguments given here 
will be heeded, and that the vote on the 
bill will not be further delayed and will 
he favorable. 

I have observed and been subjected to 
many of these contemptible campaigns 
of high-powered pressure groups and 
lobbies; but the campaign against the 
housing bill exceeds in arrogance any¬ 
thing I have ever seen. It is deplorable, 
and should be resented by every fair- 
minded Member of this House, whether 
he is for or against the bill. I hope that 
the special committees of House and 
Senate on small business will take cog¬ 
nizance of this regimented assault on 
the integrity of legislative decisions and 
make a fuU investigation of' the cam¬ 
paign against the housing bill. 


I hope, too, that the lobby will take 
the advice of the Sun to enlist in Mr. 
Wyatt’s “plot” to build more and lower- 
cost houses, and see that our citizens 
and ex-servicemen have a roof over their 
heads, such as the antagonists of the 
bill enjoy. Let me add that in addition 
to the inspired telegrams of opposition 
from self-serving interests, I have many 
messages, both telegrams and letters, 
from civic groups, organized labor, and 
servicemen’s organizations urging and 
pleading for passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received a 
long and expensive telegram Signed by 
the National Association of Retail Lum¬ 
ber Dealers, one of those I have received 
in opposition to the housing bill. They, 
like all similar groups, oppose the bill for 
their own benefit and selfish interest. 
Consumers, who will not share in indus¬ 
try’s profits, and who dread every new 
bubble of Inflation, want housing, and 
believe this bill is the most practicable 
concrete way of getting homes for hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of veterans, their 
families, and just plain citizens. 

The editorial from the Chicago Sun 
follows: 

MR. WYATT’S "CONSriR.ACY" IN HOUSING 

Wilson Wyatt, National Housing Adminis¬ 
trator, has a missionary Job to do In Chicago 
today. Tlie National Association ol Home 
Builders, whose convention he will address, 
Is kicking against his program to build 2.700,- 
000 homes in the next 2 years. One of its 
committees has denounced the program as 
“a conspiracy for socialized housing,’’ and 
suggested that veterans be enlisted in a cam¬ 
paign against it. Mr. Wyatt must persuade 
the builders, instead, to build houses. 

If it seems odd that the industry should 
be more interested in killing off the Wyatt 
program than In building the houses he asks, 
one must remember that this is an odd In¬ 
dustry. Its front men have for years suc¬ 
ceeded In putting their w'orst feet forward. 
Instead of buckling down to the Job of pro¬ 
ducing more housing for less money, they 
have preferred to fight Government policies 
aimed at that goal. Instead of revlvlnfl^and 
reorganizing a stagnant Industry that has 
failed the people, they chose to conduct a 
rearguard action in defense of the status quo. 

Do the builders realize what they are 
doing? Having failed to develop on their 
own initiative a flexible and progressive 
Industry able to meet such a crisis as that 
of the present, they can sabotage the Govern¬ 
ment’s efforts only at great risk to them¬ 
selves. The veteran wants a house. He 
will not be impressed by hoarse cries of “so¬ 
cialized housing.’’ Unless he gets a house, 
and fairly soon, he will demand socialization 
that is socialization. 

Mr. Wyatt’s program, of course, is far from 
that. In fact, he proposes to rescue the 
home-building industry from the dire posi¬ 
tion it now occupies. By the use of Govern¬ 
ment stimulants, as these tools were used in 
wartime, he seeks to obtain the needed pro¬ 
duction by private enterprise. If the builders 
know their own Interests, they will accept 
his proposals gladly, and turn to with a will. 
A nation that Is starved for homes is bound 
to prefer a Wyatt program for 2,700.000 
houses to a private-enterprise plan for half 
that many. 

The Wyatt program faces immediate peril 
In Congress, where the Patman bill to pro¬ 
vide for price control and subsidies has been 
watered down by a House committee. The 
bill must be strengthened and passed If the 
real estate Inflation is to be stopped and 
large-scale home production, both by con¬ 
ventional matboda and prafabriestlOB, ls*to 
be gotten under way. 
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The alternative Is clear. Let real estate 
Inllation continue, and most of the veterans 
will not he able to afford a home. Let costs 
mount, and the number of houses built will 
shrink far below the level of acute need. 
Let a slow and backward Industry pursue its 
old insufficient ways, and we shall have an¬ 
other boom, another crash, another slump. 

No, Mr. Wyatt is not leading a conspiracy 
of socialization. He Is plotting for more 
and lower cost houses; scheming to remedy 
the deficiencies of an industry which has 
failed to remedy them itself; contriving ways 
to fulfill the national obligation In housing 
while leaving Its production in private hands. 
In such a “plot” the home builders should 
enlist as willing conspirators. 


Annual Farm Economic Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OF XOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the February 
21, 1946, issue of the Story City Herald, 
Story City, Iowa: 

CANNED GOODS 

They had the annual farm economic con¬ 
ference in Des Moines last week. Great farm 
leaders were there and. as usual, scintillated 
with words worn threadbare through inces¬ 
sant use during the past quarter century. 

Mordecal Ezekiel, of the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, solemnly declared, “The 
United States can’t gain by keeping other 
nations poor.” As if anybody ever believed 
we could. Ezekiel belongs to the bunch who 
have the notion we can get rich by giving 
other nations money with which to buy our 
stuff. 

Professor Jesness, of the University of Min¬ 
nesota. offered this gem of deep thinking: 
“Demand for farm products will be caused by 
a high level of employment and resulting con¬ 
sumer power." The professor was on safe 
ground: the demand for farm products will 
be there—emplo3mient or no employment. 
He probably meant the price would be higher. 

Now hear this one enunci.atcd by John 
Abbliik, of the Foreign Ti*ade Council: “The 
propoted loan of $4,000,000,000 to Britain 
would be advantageous to the United States 
even If never repaid." Advantageous to the 
Importers, exporters, and ship owners, maybe. 

Henry Wallace was present at the confer¬ 
ence. of course. He played safe, too, by 
relieving himself of these three pragmatic 
statements: 

“World trade is badly out of kilter after 
two world wars and a long depression." 
Henry, by the way, had charge of Uncle Sam's 
depression for eight solid years and didn’t 
make much of an ImprcESion on it until the 
Second World War came along. 

“For a good many things which we don’t 
have we need imports at a reasonable cost." 
Trouble with Henry, he wante Imports of 
things we do have: lower tariffs on farm 
products from South America and the Junk¬ 
ing of our rubber factories so we can Import 
rubber from the Bast Indies. 

**Unle8s we realize we are a part of the 
world market we are going to find ourselves 
again in the condition of the 20*8 and SO’s." 
Henry’s father and grandfather, and all the 
past generation, knew full well we are a 
part of the world market and tried eameetly 
to keep the world from using us as a dumping 


g;round for slave labor. The result is we be¬ 
came the world’s richest Nation before 
Henry was born. And it is noteworthy that 
the Impoverished nations of the world made 
headway In proportion as we progressed: We 
bdlight their goods and they bought ours, on 
the fair and square basis of value received 
and value given, without hidden subsidies 
or bond Issues to influence trade. 


Foreign Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4 , 1946 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

Westerly, R. I., February 27, 1946. 
To the Congress of the United Slates of 
America, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C., greet- 
ing: 

Honorable fellow Americans, an American 
citizen, acting under the provision of the 
American bill of rights, takes this method of 
voicing his logical objection to any foreign 
loan such as proposed, being approved by 
the Congress or consummated by the action 
of any source other than by direct mandate 
of the citizens of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica; and not then until the Congress of the 
United States of America has by official ac¬ 
tion first placed upon the statutes of the 
United States of America a suitable old-age 
pension consistent with the so-called Ameri¬ 
can way of life. 

The United States of America—the richest 
country in the world—mu.*5t first take proper 
care of its ow'n people before squandering 
its resources in foreign lands. Based on his¬ 
tory in this regard, use of the word squan¬ 
dering does not seem out of place in my 
opinion. The Townsend plan, so-called, has 
not been approved by our Government be¬ 
cause. it has been said, to do so would bank¬ 
rupt the country, or words to this effect. If 
this be true, then It is inconsistent to con¬ 
sider loaning billions to foreign countries 
with no ample security other than a promise 
to pay back sometime wdthln 50 or more 
years. If the United States of America can 
find billions for foreign countries, then 
surely it can find adequate funds for dis¬ 
bursement among our aged in the form of a 
pension consistent with the dignity of the 
richest Nation on earth. It is the aged 
today who in their youth, by toil of mind 
and body, have brought to the surface the 
riches of which we are prone to boost. Let 
us take care of our own first—then if there 
is any to spare wc can consider foreign loans 
if it is really needed and they can give ample 
security that will compel repayment within 
a reasonable time; otherwise, no. 

Let us pay more attention to American 
Just rights and less to world political am¬ 
bition. Uncle Sam needs your friendship 
now; don’t let him down. It is respectfully 
requested that this communication be read 
to the Members of your respective Houses 
tad incorporated in the Congressional 
Rbcxxid. 

Very sincmly yours, 

Alfred Roberts, 

A Hativt-Bom American CitiJsen 
Whose Forebears Were Settlers 
in the Sturdy State of Maine, 

(Note.—S ent to Presklixig Offioer» House 
and Senate.) 


Forty Years of Service in the House 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILl,INOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I rose 
with the purpose of answering the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania, but having 
learned during my short absence from 
the floor of the statement of the ma¬ 
jority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts IMr. McCormack!, call¬ 
ing attention to the fact that today is the 
beginning of my fortieth year of service 
in this House, and of his words of praise, 
I cannot proceed until I have thanked 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Nor can I proceed without trying to 
express my gratification and apprecia¬ 
tion for the generous applause and the 
spontaneous standing ovation you gentle - 
men have just now so graciously given 
me. It is a tribute and an honor for 
which I thank you. I hope I continue 
to merit and deserve your expression ot 
friendship and good wull, and the mem¬ 
ory of this occasion will serve as an en¬ 
couragement to me in my service to the 
Congress, to my district, and to my 
country. 


The Packers and OPA 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOI.S 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Now. Mr. Speaker, hav¬ 
ing expressed my deep and sincere grati¬ 
fication for this .spontaneous ovation, I 
continue in my original purpose in rising. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rich! has called attention to the com¬ 
plaint of a packing house in his district 
complaining about OPA. I venture to 
say that that very packing house has 
made more money since 1941 than it ever 
did before price control was imposed, 
notwithstanding the wartime restriciion.s 
for the benefit of all of us. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield, Mr. 
Speaker; I am sorry. 

In this connection I wish to insert the 
text of a recent broadcast by Quincy 
Howe on that subject which speaks more 
plainly than I can. He points out that 
In the beginning of inflation property 
makes money, but in the end, when 
money becomes valueless, everybody 
loses. He blames the owners and mana¬ 
gers of industry and speaks of the inde¬ 
fensible attitude of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Manufacturers in their current 
attacks on OPA. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois? 

There was no objection. 



AllOO 
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The American Conscience Speaks 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the Members of the House to 
an eloquent radio address on the future 
of the Philippines, delivered by the Hon¬ 
orable Paul V. McNutt, United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippines. 
Commissioner McNutt has just come 
back from Manila, where he spent 3 
months observing the extent of the dev¬ 
astation wrought on my country by the 
grim vicissitudes of war. “The Philip¬ 
pines,” he says, “are the wounded war 
veteran of the American community of 
peoples.” He has seen, not only with his 
eyes, but with his heart, the dreadful 
wreckage of war in the Philippines. 

In discussing the American obligation 
to the Filipino people, Commissioner Mc¬ 
Nutt speaks more forthrightly than 
would be proper for any Filipino spokes¬ 
man. On the same subject, but with a 
different approach, I have spoken several 
times on the floor of the House. As Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner of the Philippines, I 
am truly grateful to Commissioner Mc¬ 
Nutt for saying what it would have been 
in bad grace for me, as a Filipino, to say. 

His speech could have been made only 
by an American. It is an expression of 
Americanism at its best. He bespeaks 
the American conscience. His timely 
and thought-provoking address follows: 

The Philippines today are Islands of con¬ 
fusion in a vast sea of unrest. That confu¬ 
sion Is to a large extent made in America. 
We helped bring it about. So far we have 
not done much to resolve it. 

The sea of unrest is the general unrest 
of the Orient, with more than a billion peo¬ 
ple striving and elbowing their way toward 
nationhood, in the direction of the twen¬ 
tieth century. In that troubled scene the 
Philippines should not he an area of confu¬ 
sion. but an area of order and certainty. 
We can make it so. 

The confu.slon In the Philippines is the 
confusion of despair and frustration, of im¬ 
patience and uncertainty. The Islands have 
been brutally, criminally ravaged by war, by 
our v/ar. The enemy blasted them in the 
first assault and captured them. We re- 
turnjJd. In the process of liberation, and as 
a result of unbelievable Japanese brutality 
in defeat, the Philippines were damaged be¬ 
yond description. Cities were laid waste, 
innocent people were burned out and 
slaughtered. 

These are words, but there are facts to 
support them. I have just come from 3 
months in the Philippines. I have never 
spent a more exciting 3 months. I have 
nc\cr spent an unhappier period In seeing 
what I had to see. 

The islands are now a devastated land, 
burned over, blasted, shattered, and plun¬ 
dered. The beautiful city of Manila, Pearl 
of the Orient, has become an ugly scarecrow 
of a city, a shanty town, a crowded com¬ 
munity of shacks and lean-tos, a graveyard 
of the skeletons of buildings. 

But that is Just the physical appearance. 
Much worse damage has been done to the 
Philippines as a nation. The national econ¬ 
omy has been destroyed and wrecked. More 


than 95 percent of the total Philippine pro¬ 
duction before the war was for export—if you 
exclude rice and fish, both of which are 
locally consumed. More than 90 percent of 
the country's exports went to the United 
States. The big-four exports—sugar, hemp, 
coconut, and tobacco products, depended to 
a major extent on the existence of a tariff- 
free market in this country. 

The Japanese shattered that Philippine 
economy. Sugar lands were ordered turned 
to cotton. Tobacco lands were left fallow. 
Coconut and hemp lands were ordered culti¬ 
vated. but the orders went unheeded. The 
Filipinos wouldn’t work for Japanese mas¬ 
ters. Even at gun point the loyal Filipino 
millions offered quiet but immovable re¬ 
sistance. 

Today there are no crops for export. There 
Is almost no economy. The sources of in¬ 
come for local government have been vir¬ 
tually wiped out. The currency tied by 
law to the American dollar is sound, but 
values are unbelievably Inflated. Communi¬ 
cations among the 7,000 Islands of the Phil¬ 
ippines are still paralyzed. 

The Commonwealth Government Is help¬ 
less to move effectively toward rehabilitation. 
There Is a bitterly divisive collaborationist 
issue. The nation is Involved in a national 
political campaign. The people of the Phil¬ 
ippines are waiting, with decreasing pa¬ 
tience, for the United States to redeem its 
promises, to take the necessary steps to at¬ 
tack the paralysis which has frozen the 
economy of the country. 

We made the Philippines a promise of In¬ 
dependence. to be effective on July 4, 1946. 
We showered them, for 50 years, with brave 
words about democracy, about Western 
ideals. Those words were taken seriously. 
They were taught in the schools. They were 
practiced. 

In the early months of our defense pro¬ 
gram, before the war, we exhorted the Philip¬ 
pines to produce more and more of the prod¬ 
ucts we needed. We required them to ship 
It all to us, to stop shipments to other coun¬ 
tries. They responded nobly. Then came 
the war. 

The great mass of Filipinos resisted the 
Invader. They fought the Japanese In a 
hundred different ways. There were 200,000 
heroes on every island of the Philippines, 
who rose up from the fields and villages to 
fight back. Those men, and women, brought 
to the Japanese a nightmare of violent re¬ 
sistance which no other colonial people at¬ 
tempted. They made the occupation the 
most difficult Job the Japanese faced In the 
Orient. They were heroes, every one of them, 
those guerrilas. They fought for their Phil¬ 
ippines, and for their America, the America 
they had been taught to love, the giver of 
laws, the giver of freedom, the giver of de¬ 
mocracy. Their story has not even been 
half told. 

Because of those millions of resisting Fili¬ 
pinos, and because of those 200,000 heroic 
guerrillas, we have an obligation to the 
Philippines that extends beyond legal cove¬ 
nants, beyond promises, beyond independ¬ 
ence. We have an obligation to reward the 
Philippines In full measure for the lives and 
property they lost, for the lives and property 
they saved us. 

We have Interests in the Philippines, too. 
American interests. I am not referring here 
to our commercial interests, which are im¬ 
portant, and which make for jobs here at 
home. I am referring to our broader inter¬ 
ests in the Orient and in the world, which 
are based upon our united determination to 
keep afid maintain the peace. For this pur¬ 
pose, the United States has a special obliga¬ 
tion in the Far East. In that part of the 
world, it is the armed might of the United 
States, actual and potential, which must be 
depended upon by the United Nations Organ¬ 
ization to furnish the police power and the 
moral hindrance to would-be aggressors. For 


this purpose, we need bases in the Far East. 
And bases in the Far East mean bases In the 
Philippines. Those bases are not intended 
merely to protect the Philippines, nor the 
United States, but are primarily intended to 
give authority to the conscience of the world. 

But arms alone arc not enough. Atom 
bombs are not enough. We need the friend¬ 
ship and the confidence of the mlllloiis of 
people of the Orient. Based on that friend¬ 
ship and confidence, our armed strength be¬ 
comes not menacing, but reassuring; not 
threatening, but promising. 

The 18,000,000 people of the Philippines are 
our ambassadors in the Orient. The con¬ 
tinuing faith of those FlllpinoB, men of brown 
skin but of western democratic mind, is a 
symbol to the entire Par East of our good 
will and democratic practice. We must not, 
we dare not. lose that faith. We cannot afford 
to destroy It by our own inaction. 

Today there are pending on Capitol Hill 
two pieces of legislation, the Boll bill and 
the Tydings bill, which are designed to as¬ 
sist in the rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Philippines. Those bills have 
the support of President Truman. They are 
urgent, life-giving legislation for the Philip¬ 
pines The Bell bill gives Philippine indus¬ 
try 28 years of preferential tariff; the Tyd- 
ings bill authorizes appropriation of $450,- 
000,000 for rebuilding public works and pay¬ 
ing for war damages. The Philippines have 
been waiting for 5 months for this legisla¬ 
tion. No positive rehabilitation can get un¬ 
der way without these^two economic charters 
of recovery. Congress* I believe. Is now ready 
to act. It will be a belated recognition, but 
it must be given in a hurry. 

The fact of Independence for the Philip¬ 
pines on July 4 does not reduce our obliga¬ 
tion to these people. The Philippines are 
the wounded war veterans of the American 
community of peoples. V/c will have as 
much responsibility for them after July 4, 
1946, as we, as individuals, would havq for 
a wounded son after he has reached the 
age of 21. 

For many years there will be a special re¬ 
lationship between the two countries and 
the two peoples. We will he obliged to help 
the Philippines regain their economic health 
for years to come. It is to our Interest to 
do so, and to take such measures as are 
necessary to help the Philippines shake off 
the shackles of a feudalistic past. Only then 
can they become a modern, a free, and 11b- 
erty-lovlng democracy, in accordance with 
the principles wo have taught them for 60 
years—an economic as well as political de¬ 
mocracy. That Is the job for tomorrow, the 
challenge to future Phlllpplne-Amerlcan re¬ 
lations. 


Effect of Pending Strikes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent editorial appeared in the Dun¬ 
kirk Evening Observer, an excellent pa¬ 
per published in my home city, which 
points out the effect of the pending 
strikes on all parties concerned. The 
distinguished editor has made a careful 
analysis of the local situation resulting 
from the suspension of pay rolls, which 
gives a fair picture, I assume, of thou¬ 
sands of similar communities dependent 
upon Industrial pay rolls. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial to which I have referred as 
a part of my remarks: 

AK APPEAL 

Let’s go back to work. 

Tlio steel strike has been settled. Hun¬ 
dreds have gone back to work, but they may 
not remain at work very long. Unless the 
Xabrlcators begin to use their steel the steel 
makers will again be out of work. 

The strike Issues in the main have been 
settled. 

It remains to Iron out the details. 

But these details are cumbersome and 
complicated. 

They involve decisions by Government de¬ 
partments already cluttered up with a great 
mass of requests. 

To get prices nxed and apply the new for¬ 
mula may take weeks and weeks. 

Meanwhile Dunkirk men and Dunkirk fam¬ 
ilies are losing approximately $12,000 a day. 

Your pay, whatever it is, has not been ap¬ 
pearing for 6 weeks. It may not appear for 
6 weeks longer. Can you afford that? 

And you, Mr. Employer, what of your op¬ 
erations? Your overhead Is running along. 
You are paying nonproductive olBce heli)— 
and you are getting nothing out of it. If 
this keeps going on, you are fairly certain 
to face a decided loss this year—a loss when 
there might be a handsome profit. 

As the worker and the employer lose, the 
city also loses. Every other worker, every 
taxpayer, every businessman must take a 
share of the loss. It is a long, vicious, tire¬ 
some. disastrous circle. 

Why not get together on a provisional 
basis, right now? Let whatever settlements 
or concessions there may be in the final set¬ 
tlement be retroactive to the date of return¬ 
ing to work. 

Why wait for slow governmental depart¬ 
ments? 

Let’s cut the loss—everybody’s loss. 

Lot’s meet now on this basis so that we 
can all be at work and happy by March 1. 

This is an appeal, without prejudice, for 
the good of the city and everyone in it. Get 
together now. 


Radio Broadcast by John Harley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELUS E. PAHERSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap, March 4, 1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ex¬ 
cerpt from NBC News Broadcast, Febru¬ 
ary 24, 1946, read by John Hurley, NBC 
staff announcer: 

Well, apparently there Is nothing on tap 
In Congress this week that will touch off 
another filibuster, but it looks as though 
another one may be coming some time fairly 
soon. There’s a move afoot to bring up the 
fair employment practices bill again, this 
time to the House floor. And that, you 
know, is the biU the southern Congressmen 
say they won’t have any part of. It was 
killed off In the Senate not long ago. but it 
has supporters in the House, and they are 
busy thinking up a way to get it to the 
floor. The authority for this is Hugh De 
Lacy, the Washington Democrat, who Is 
serving his first term in the House. This 
man Db Lacy, by the way, has a pretty color¬ 
ful background. 


There is an unwritten law on Capitol Hill, 
you know, that a freshman Congressman Is 
seen and not heard, sits quietly with hands 
In lap, being respectful to his elders. That 
doesn’t impress De Lacy. He is not awed 
by his elders one bit. He speaks up to them 
whenever they need it, and that Is usually 
when he thinks somebody is stepping on the 
toes of the little man. 

*De Lacy is a little man himself—except in 
size. He is tall and husky; looks as if he 
might be a day laborer, a ditch-digger, or a 
shipyard machinist. On the other hand, he 
looks and talks as if he might be a college 
professor. Well, at one time or another, 
during his 35 years, he has been all of those. 
He still holds his membership card in the 
machinist union; and he also holds a master’s 
degree in English. 

Ds Lacy's political thinking falls some¬ 
where in that now-familiar zone “slightly 
left of center.” His opponents—and he has 
picked up a lot since coming to Congress— 
say his thinking is more, much more, tlian 
slightly left of center. Some of them call 
him a Communist. De Lacy laughs. 

He began acting like a freshman Con¬ 
gressman isn’t supposed to act last fall when 
he stood up and said his piece about Patrick 
Hurley, our foimer Ambassador to China. 
Hurley, you remember, kicked off an ex¬ 
plosion around town when he resigned and 
accused the State Department of wrecking 
our foreign policy in China. While the State 
Department was busy preparing a reply, 
De Lacy stepped up and beat them to the 
punch. He said it was Hurley, not the State 
Department, who wrecked our Chinese for¬ 
eign policy. For his pains, he was called an 
upstart by a lot of people. But that’s all 
right with him. Because, he says, the entire 
Hurley episode served a useful purpose. lu 
the first place, it helped make the people con¬ 
scious there Is such an animal as United 
States policy In China. And, more concrete¬ 
ly. It resulted In General Marshall going to 
China and real progress toward ending the 
Chinese civil war. 

About this matter of public opinion, De 
Lacy has some very definite ideas. He tliinks 
the people should speak up more, to make 
Congress do what tliey want. For Instance, 
he says. If the people really want better 
social-security coverage, really want more un¬ 
employment compensation, If they sign 
enough petitions and write enough letters, 
they’ll get it. 

He says he and some other House Mem¬ 
bers ore getting up a petition now to bring 
the falr-employment-practlces bill to the 
House floor. That’s the bill the southern 
Democrats talked to death In the Senate a 
couple of weeks ago. De Lacy calls the fili¬ 
buster disgusting. And he also thinks the 
Senate played Its hand wrong. The southern¬ 
ers, you remember, said they were willing to 
filibuster all summer if necessary, but he 
thinks that was a big bluff. He says the 
Senators who wanted the bill should have 
let the southerners go ahead and talk. Then, 
be says, the people would have got mad 
enough to do something about the spectacle 
of a Senate conducting no business and draw¬ 
ing a salary. 

And speaking of salary. De Lacy never made 
very much money. Even when he had his 
white-collar Job teaching In college he only 
made $110 a month. And at one time he 
and his wife were almost broke. Eighteen 
bucks, he says, between us. Now he has 
three daughters and a Congressman’s salary. 
And still, ho says, he’s not saving as much 
as he did when he worked In the shipyard. 
He worked In the shipyard, by the way, all 
during the war, building destroyers. Even 
on the day of the primary election In 1944. 
he worked his 8 hours and kept on working 
right up until a couple of weeks before the 
general electlpn In November. 


The Totalitarian Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
cluding, an address made by Mr. Carroll 
B. Huntress, vice president of the Repub¬ 
lic Coal & Coke Co., before the forum of 
free enterprise, at the Statler Hotel, Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y., on February 28, 194C: 

A meeting of agricultural, educational, in¬ 
dustrial, and labor Interests of New Jersey 
was held in Trenton last month. Discussion, 
related, in part, to teaching of Americani.cm 
in the public schools. The meeting func¬ 
tioned through several panels in the fore¬ 
noon and through ft single gathering In the 
afternoon, when reports summarizing the 
morning sessions were received from duly 
chosen delegates of the panel sessions. At 
each of the panel meetings a Communist 
figured prominently in the debate, arguing 
vociferously for the “rights of the under¬ 
dog” and frequently employing that much- 
abused phra.se. “the underfed one-third.” 
A friend whom I visited In Trenton a few 
days ago told of a conversation which he 
overheard, as the alternoon session was about 
to commence, at the entrance to the room 
where that meeting was to be held. A 
woman member of the trio of Communists 
said to her two associates. “We might as 
well leave now, Wc can’t make any trouble 
in there.” 

As I look over this audience, I don’t be¬ 
lieve that woman or any of her ilk could 
make trouble here. But I cite this instance 
as a sample of what’s going on and as evi¬ 
dence of the “confuse and divide” technique 
which threatens our very foundations. To 
such a statement as I have just made there 
Is the conventional challenge of the parlor- 
pink to the effect that if our foundations are 
so weak as to be susceptible to such propa¬ 
ganda they are not worth saving. That type 
of Individual would be the champion cry¬ 
baby when comes the revolution and we all 
eat strawberries, like them or not. It's in¬ 
ane, according to some folks, to talk about a 
revolution here, in the light of the small 
fraction of Communists. They contend it 
just couldn’t happen here. Well, if most of 
us, with the courage of sheep, are going to 
remain unvocal, it certainly will happen here. 
As in Virgil’s day, so now, “it never troubles 
a wolf how many the sheep be.” All of us 
have likely read that letter Macaulay wrote 
100 years ago, in which he made a startling 
prophecy. He predicted that in the twen¬ 
tieth century—and wc’rc only about half 
through It—this country would bo pillaged 
by barbarians even as Rome was destroyed. 
The difference, he said, would be that, where¬ 
as the destroyers of Rome were outside bar¬ 
barians, the destroyers of America would be 
the people of our own country and the prod¬ 
ucts of our own institutions. Fantastic as it 
may soimd, it is much less fantastic than was 
the case a decade or so ago. Our present bar¬ 
barians would reform defects of detail by 
universal confusion; cure Illness by death. 
Riddance from a present evil Is not a euro 
unless here is an all-around Improvement In 
condition. 

It is high time we advert to that ancient 
admonition. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” A growing number of so-called good 
Americans, especially those afflicted with a 
psychopathic passion for security* actually 
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sneer at what they dub the antiquated doc¬ 
trine expressed In that admonition. This in¬ 
dicates that the foundations of the Republic 
are weakening and unless there is at once 
a well-directed countermovement a totali¬ 
tarian economy will follow. Everett Dirksen, 
an outstanding leader in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, delivered the annual address at 
this year’s meeting of the New York State 
Bar Association. Communism on the March 
was his subject, and he spoke from the rec¬ 
ord of observations made on a recent round- 
the-world trip. The inroads that ideology 
has already made here call, he counseled, 
for a herculean effort in opposition. 

No better Illustration of the technique of 
the enemy could be had than is afforded by 
the Trenton, N. J., incident. And what is the 
underlying philosophy of those subversive 
forces? I was thrilled at a January meeting 
when the most Reverend J. Francis McIntyre, 
auxiliary bishop of New York, by a sharp at¬ 
tack on those forces which conspire to divide 
Americans, brought 400 diners to their feet in 
a spontaneous ovation. He said, “Integrity, 
courage in leadership, are the needs of our 
time.” This Is the spirit of America, which 
adheres to what has made our country great. 
Yet there are those who seek to change from 
our democratic principles of Washington and 
Jefferson to the so-called democracy of “con¬ 
fuse and divide.” There is a well-organized 
effort to confuse democracy with communism. 
For Instance, the New York Dally Worker, 
which George Sokolsky, eminent New York 
Sun columnist, styles, “The organ of an alien 
International conspiracy,” Invariably refers to 
the Communists and their friends as progres¬ 
sives. According to a New York Times edito¬ 
rial under date of February 6. “actually, affir¬ 
mation has been made in Soviet practice and 
in the Soviet Constitution that a real democ¬ 
racy is compatible with a single political 
party, with only one list of candidates in an 
election, with a secret police and an unfree 
press.” Let us remember, nevertheless, that 
western democracy cannot be a successful 
general practice unless it is based on a true 
general conviction. Democracy grows at 
one’s own doorstep; that is, as a prerequisite 
for its effective advocacy there must be 
the root of democracy In our own lives. In 
some c.TSPs, the worms appear to have been 
busy at the root. On January 31, at Fort 
Devens, near Boston, Gen. Dwight D. Elsen¬ 
hower called upon veterans to fight as 
hard for the peace as they had fought 
against the Axis. Here is what he said: 
“Attack everything anti-American now with 
as much vigor as you attacked the Germans 
and the Japs during the war. It’s up to you 
to forestall any recurrence of any type of 
foreignism. You have an Investment in the 
United States and the Star-Spangled Banner 
means a lot more to you now.” General “Ike" 
is well aware of the dangerous trend—that's 
why he sounded the alarm. His reference to 
the Investment which our soldiers have in 
the United States leads to the observation 
that in perhaps a larger sen'Se than that im¬ 
plied in the title of the organization under 
whose auspices we meet today, every Ameri¬ 
can has a precious Investment to safeguard. 

What is to be done about all this? you ask. 
Presumably, you have given serious thought 
to this general question, and you’re attending 
this meeting in search of an intelligent an¬ 
swer. This statement by Daniel Webster 
furnishes the answer, “nothing will ruin this 
country if the people themselves will under¬ 
take its safety.” In other words, the saving 
of the country from wrong thinking and 
wrong philosophies lies in the hands of the 
people themselves. As it stands today, a 
handful of eollectlvlsts can paralyze our 
country. Certainly, we are headed Into 
stormy seas; and we cannot ride out the 
storm by squirting oil on the raging waters. 
The great middle group of our population 
must act. There are several organizations 
around which our forces should rally. An 


outstanding group, whose set of principles 
entitles It to loyal support on the part of 
those who believe that among human rights 
Is the right to property, is' the Investors 
League. 

Your attendance reflects an interest in 
the preservation of the free enterprise sys¬ 
tem. Such an interest is timely, as Mark 
Sullivan, the distinguished analyst, pointed 
out in his January 1 column, where ho wrole 
that “the fate of that system in the United 
States is a main issue for 1946.” “This sys¬ 
tem is under attack,” he said, “an attack in 
the rest of the world so successful that Amer¬ 
ica is the only large country maintaining the 
system.” The Marxians and their fellow 
travelers, in Buffalo as elsewhere. Insinuate 
collectivism is better; but they cannot make 
a case on objective data, for the facts show 
that private capitalism is the most successful 
system the world has ever known. Conse¬ 
quently, they resort to the "confuse and 
divide” technique. 

Previous to my Trenton visit, I had planned 
to confine my remarks to exposition of the 
uneconomic features of the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect. I now cite the support given to that 
project. Including its espousal by the Presi¬ 
dent, as proof of the trend away from the 
private-enterprise system. Both in its power 
aspects and in its transportation aspects the 
proposed St. Lawrence-Nlagara development 
is thoroughly typical of a trend of govern¬ 
mental usurpation of the rights of citizens 
and of expropriation of the results of their 
enterprise. Unless that trend is reversed, de¬ 
struction of a society of freemen and of the 
economy that flows from the vigor of free 
enterprise will follow. A great deal of the ex¬ 
propriation of private enterprise by Govern¬ 
ment becomes so much an accustomed thing 
that after a time we take it to be perfectly 
natural. Then it is easy for people to reason 
from what is assumed to be natural to mak¬ 
ing the same kind of process universal. 

Most proponents of the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect give at least lip service to the free-enter- 
prlsc system, while contending that our 
economy will be strengthened by this billlon- 
dollar-plus scheme. Some advocates attempt 
to assure us that another TVA won’t happen 
here, and call attention to the Federal-State 
accord whereby the latter would have the 
power distribution lights. Some observers, 
who are acquainted with governmental tac¬ 
tics in the TVA expansion program, believe 
that, should the project be developed, it 
wouldn’t be many years before Washington 
ruled the St. Lawrence roost. If the left- 
wing philosophy which has such a powerful 
grip on our present economy prevails we 
know what to expect. As Hitler exposed his 
hand in Mein KampI, so the left-wing crowd, 
speaking through Victor G. Rcuther, chair¬ 
man, postwar policy committee of the 
United Auto Workers, exposed their hand in 
the December 1945 issue of a magazine called 
Common Sense. In that issue Rcuthcr ad¬ 
vocated “the substitution of democratic 
social ownership for private monopoly owner¬ 
ship.” Do you Investors want democratic 
social ownership? And what does Mr. 
Reuther mean by the term “democratic”? He 
tells us in these words, “the forms of 
social ownership we propose to institute 
must, in the fashion of the cooperatives and 
the ’TVA, be absolutely democratic in char¬ 
acter.” That’s the type of democracy which 
the St. Lawrence project would generate. 
Democratic social ownership, to employ Mr. 
Reuther’s phrase, would soon overtake the 
railroads. It wouldn’t be long before a gov¬ 
ernmental set-up would take over the electric 
utilities of the State of New York. Why not? 
It happened in Tennessee in the face of a 
stiff fight by a stalwart warrior, Wendell 
Willkie. The socialistic domination of dis¬ 
tribution and customer relations in the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley is now complete. For Instance, 
the United States, through the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority, has engaged in the sale 


of refrigerators, not only In the Tennessee 
Valley but throughout the Nation. 

Let’s take a look at the St. Lawrence 
scheme. No transportation medium avail¬ 
able for use only 7 months in the year is 
sound. On the power phase of this project, 
which Vice President Matthew Woll, of the 
American Federation of Labor, calls a mon» 
stroslty, I would make a few observations. 
Most of the discussions of the St. Lawrence 
power development refer to a $93,375,000 ex¬ 
penditure by the State of New York as if 
that were the whole story. In an Albany 
dispatch to the New York Times, under date 
of February 2. we read: “Under the Federal- 
State accord, the State is to have the power 
distribution rights in return for payment of 
$93,375,000 toward the cost of the St. Law¬ 
rence development.” The following entirely 
disregards all question of the necessary bu", 
dens which it is proposed to lay on the sea¬ 
way. No question is here raised as to 
whether ancient cost estimates represent the 
postwar possibilities. It is believed that gen¬ 
eral observation answers that. Taking the 
figures appearing in the eighth annual report 
of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York for the year ended December 31, 1988, 
at their face value, we find that the $93,- 
375,000 is just the opener and that the power 
authority Itself projects an undertaking on 
its own basis of estimating of $604,030,000, or 
six and seven-tenths times the conversational 
cost of the public power project. And this 
eliminates all consideration of the general 
experience in such matters, namely, that the 
subsequent discovery of unexpected trifles 
runs to a substantial part of the original 
estimate. 

This, however. Is beside the point. The 
discussion of a $93,375,000 expenditure by 
the State of New York is flagrant deception. 
The protagonists of the scheme have fully in 
mind a vastly larger undertaking and have 
excellently put themselves in the position, 
if anything is ever said later as to their not 
having been frank, that whatever the con¬ 
versations have been their published report 
has put all and sundry on notice as to the 
Intent and extent of the project. This is 
chiseling on the grand scale. Now for the 
climax, depending, of course, on your point 
of view. Even when all of this i.s done, the 
power authority does not premise to effect an 
economy of more than one-tenth of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour at-wholesale. Serious analysis 
would show this economy working really in 
reverse, in much greater degree. 

The protagonists of the power development 
cheerfully assume that the people of New 
York State and the neighboring States can 
absorb a bunch of kilowatt-hours and there¬ 
by relieve all the ailments of man, from fall¬ 
ing hair to fallen arches, taking in gastric 
ulcers en route. Granted that there are 
many things which electrical energy can do, 
given the means of employing it. the fact 
still remains that the user has to equip him¬ 
self with the devices of utilization. The al¬ 
leged economy of the St. Lawrence and the 
Niagara development is predicated on the as¬ 
sumption that residential consumers in up¬ 
state New York will use 3,000 kilowatt-hours 
a year each, and those in the metropolitan 
district 2,400 kilowatt-hours each per an¬ 
num. It has been computed that this use 
could be accomplished by the installation of 
1,600,000 refrigerators. 2,400,000 electric 
ranges, and 1,200,000 electric water heaters, 
the ranges and water heaters displacing coal 
and gas, to say nothing of birch, hickory, and 
maple from the farmers’ woodlots. Maybe 
this is all very nice, but the residence con¬ 
sumers of the State would have to put up 
over one billion for these appliances, not to 
mention the reinforcement of house wiring 
to take on the heavy load of the electric 
ranges. This represents something like an in¬ 
vestment of $300 per average family through¬ 
out the State. Quite apparently, the people 
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of the State are expected to nerve the St. Law¬ 
rence development rather than the other way 
round. The protagonists apparently never 
heard "the Sabbath was made lor man and 
not man lor the Sabbath." 

Respecting the ability of the average up¬ 
state domestic customer to consume electru 
cal energy, estimated by the power authority 
of the State of New York at 3,000 kilowatt- 
hours per annum, let’s look at the record in 
the Tepnessee Valley. Domestic rates in that 
area^have been made low by dint of phony 
coat allocations, tax and Interest Immunity, 
unpaid collateral services of government. 
Propaganda In the valley—federally paid 
fcjr—has reached the heights of evangelistic 
fervor. Tlie operations in the valley have 
been going on long enough to show what 
may be expected In comparable nonmetro¬ 
politan areas. TV A reports that for the 12 
naonths ending with November 1945 the av¬ 
erage domestic energy consumption through 
the systems, municipal and rural, served by 
TVA was 1.713 kilowatt-hours, which llgui^e 
falls 1,287 kilowatt-hours below the estimate 
of the New York State Power Authority lor 
upstate residential consumers. 

Tliere is considerable ballyhoo about the 
Industrial growth that the proposed power 
development would generate. But those 
who prate of the Importance to the Indus¬ 
trial development of a region through crea¬ 
tion of an abundance of power lacillties, as 
If that wore all that Is Involved, are defi¬ 
nitely overlooking the major part of what 
it takes. The prcxiuctlnn-plant investment 
necessary for creating a useful Job is gen¬ 
erally estimated at $6,000 per worker. The 
Investment per worker in power plant and 
transmission and distribution facilities Is 
reckoned at $900. The production-plant In¬ 
vestment la thus seen to be nearly seven 
times the Investment in a first-class steam- 
power plant, along with facilities, for sup¬ 
plying an IndtHstrial Job. This Is not to say 
that the power costs are of no consequence. 
It Is simply to underline that if the de¬ 
velopment of the power is by a process which 
casts a cloud over private enterprise the 
major part of the plant for employing the 
American worker is made more dilhcult to 
create, and It Is further to say that it la 
economically easier to create a power plant 
than it la to create the Industires that use 
its output. 

There Is no disposition here to quarrel 
with the taking over of private functions by 
government when it Is really necessary, and 
certain processes of regulation and control 
may be Justified; but the Government 
competition with which the railroads are 
now faced and which may make Government 
seizure inevitable Is not Justifiable. The 
threat of TVA competition forced the sale 
of electric-utility properties in Tennessee 7 
years ago. We now hear demands that the 
Government take over the aluminum busi¬ 
ness, the steel business, and, pretty soon, 
there’ll likely be renewed clamor for na¬ 
tionalization of the coal industry. We have 
seen the extreme In this sort of thing In 
Mr. Hitler’s development of the "peoples’ 
automobile." How can some of our Mich¬ 
igan friends say that can’t happen here, in 
the light of the threat of the St. Lawrence 
project to private enterprise? Excuses can 
readily be contrived. They are as easily 
formed as are picket lines but are not nearly 
as solid. Public health is now being made 
an excuse for the governmental practice of 
medicine, and full employment Is being made 
an excuse for the more extended hiring of its 
citizens by the superstate. And so on. ad 
nauseam. 

The more we study this St. Lawrencc- 
Niagara regional development idea the clearer 
we see its resemblance to the concept of the 
altruistic state, which la now being enlarged 
by intertwining with the concept of an altru¬ 
istic industry. It’s Just another excuse for 
the extension of the "welfare state’ where 
neither economy nor the public welfare war¬ 


rants. And no suggestion has been advanced 
yet that the principal Industry with which 
the St. Lawrence canal would compete, 
namely, the railroads, would enjoy tax-ex¬ 
emption along with the older type of philan¬ 
thropic institutions. Definitely, the rail¬ 
roads would qualify as such, for they would 
be called upon to stand by for 7 months of 
the year In order to have their facilities 
available for the transportation of freight 
which the canal couldn’t handle for the 
6-month period when it is frozen. The Issue 
of an ability-to-pay wage wouldn’t long con¬ 
cern the railroads. Bankrupted, they would 
be taken over by the Government. 

Only a Francis Bacon, with his rare talent 
for condensed prose, the distilled essence, 
could treat properly. In a limited period, of 
the sinister significance of this St. Lawrence 
scheme, with emphasis on the power phase. 
Once let the State get its hands or the power- 
distribution facilities of this country, and 
socialization of Industry is right around the 
corner. 'That’s the primary goal of the to- 
taltlariaiis. Their propaganda machines are 
vast, the operation subtle. Governments 
have traditionally bribed their citizens with 
bread and circuses into sacrificing their lib¬ 
erties. This movement resolves itself into 
an attempt to bribe the grain-raising Prairie 
States, the automcbile-manufacturlng States, 
with allegedly low-cost subsidized transpor¬ 
tation; an attempt to bribe the States of 
New York and Vermont with allegedly low- 
cost subsidized power Into sacrificing free 
enterprise. It was the wily Lenin who said 
the sure bait of communism to catch capi¬ 
talism is that of immediate profit. That bait 
is now being dangled before the eyes of the 
great automobile corptorations. 

Our entire problem narrows down to this— 
how are we to make ourselves heard on these 
vital Issues? The enemies of our type of 
democracy are throwing their weight around, 
with the recent result that our internal dis- 
ordei* was not far from chaos. The so-called 
minority groups bombard the Congress, 
motivated by knowledge that an extremely 
popular trait of not a few Members of that 
body la a consuming desire for longevity in 
ot&ce. Concequently, It is of paramount im¬ 
portance that the great middle group of 
Americans make known to Washington, and 
to State legislators as well, how they feel 
about the momentous questions of the day. 
We can function through a body such as the 
Investors League. This over-all observation 
is in order. We can function effectively over 
the long range only if we have a clear sense 
of ethics. An ethical conception must be 
pushed to the front, with the end result that 
service, not wealth, will be the standard of 
honor. 


Godekauz Rapt United States Rke Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit a copy of a state¬ 
ment on rice by Hon. Frank A. God- 
chaux, Jr., president of the Louisiana 
State Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, 
which was published in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, of date March 1, 1846: 

GODCHAUX RAPS UNITED STATES RICE POLICY— 
SAYS LARGE FART OF CROP PRACTICALLY DE- 
CTROYED 

Baton Rouge, February 28.—Prank A. 
Godchaux, Jr., president of the Louisiana 


Rice Milling Co., said today that the Gov¬ 
ernment practically destroyed a large por¬ 
tion of this year’s nee crop, as far as domes¬ 
tic use is concerned, by basing the rough 
rice celling price on a moisture content so 
high that much of it became ‘‘stack-burned’’ 
in storage. 

"The Government’s vacillation first one 
way and then another is ample evidence," 
he said, "of a lack of clear policy and a lack 
of understanding of what they are doing to 
the industry and the country.’’ 

Godchaux* statement was made in a let¬ 
ter. released today, to J. H. McLaurin, presi¬ 
dent of the United States Whole.sale Grocers’ 
Association, on the current rice situatloii. 

Godchaux also challenged the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture figures on rice distribu¬ 
tion, and questioned the wisdom of the Gov¬ 
ernment's policy of allocating this year’s 
crop. 

"Our only source of information on total 
rice shipments,•’ Godchaux said, "is the Gov¬ 
ernment’s figures, and it is important to us, 
as well ns to the Government, to have the 
truth. It Ls probably partly this lack of 
knowledge of what is going on In the rice 
industry that gives rise to unreasonable and 
uneconomical Government orders.’’ 

He said that at Government insistence, rice 
farmers, faced with rising demand and 
short labor supply, invested heavily in new 
rice growing and harvesting machinery, 
while mills adjusted their milling and stor¬ 
ing equipment to the new combines. 

Cutting down domestic consumption of 
rice and shifting demand to other foods. 
Godchaux said, "prnctically destroys the 
heavy investment that has been made in the 
nee industry. It is neither intelligent 
nor American for our Government to destroy 
investment that it has insisted on being 
made." 

Godchaux concluded that "the only rem¬ 
edy we see for the mismanagement of this 
year’s rice crop Ls to allov; a reasonable por¬ 
tion of what top-grade rice remains to ho 
shipped to the domestic trade before the 
Government set-aside." 


Tenninal Leave for EnKsted Men 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OF RHODE ISI.AND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
by J. H. Leib, national legislative direc¬ 
tor of American Veterans of World 
War 11: 

AMVXTS URGE TERMINAL LEAVE FOR ENLISTED MEN 

(By J. H. Lslb, national legislative director, 

American Veterans of World War II) 

On numerous occasions Am vets have em¬ 
phatically stated their position relative to 
terminal leave in behalf of enlisted men who 
are being discharged from the armed forces. 

Amvets have never been ab^e to under¬ 
stand why the Congress approved Public Law 
226, Seventy-ninth Congress, which provided 
terminal leave for commissioned per.';onnel 
but which completely disregarded similar 
benefits to the GI’s who carried the brunt 
throughout the war. 

Amvets have protested this unfortunate 
and discriminatory legislation until we are 
blue in the face, yet the Congress steadfastly 
refuses to call open hearings or take up for 
immediate consideration pending bills which 
seek to grant enlisted personnel the same 
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consideration that was given to the greedy 
pressure groups located in the Pentagon 
Building and in the Navy Department. 

This so-called vacation pay has already 
become a heavy burden upon the taxpayers 
of this Nation. Terminal rewards should 
never have been started In the first place, 
but since it is now the law of the land—for 
officers only—Congress should as a matter 
of fairness expedite legislation to enable 
men currently being discharged from the 
services to readjust and reorient them¬ 
selves before seeking civilian employment. 

The bill to grant terminal leave to officers 
was signed by the President on November 
21, 1946—more than 3 months ago—and still 
nothing definite has been done for the en¬ 
listed men. 

It appears that many Members of Con¬ 
gress are not fully Informed regarding this 
situation. 

Few seem to know that enlisted men are 
entitled to 30 days’ furlough leave per year, 
but if they arc for some reason unable to 
use up this time they automatically lose It. 
Under existing regulations it does not ac¬ 
cumulate to their credit. 

However, commissioned officers who re¬ 
ceive the same 30-day leave are allowed to 
pile up this furlough time but not to ex¬ 
ceed 120 days. In other words an officer who 
did not use his leave will receive his full pay 
and allowance for 4 months upon discharge. 

Congress has many bills before it to cor¬ 
rect this great injustice. If it is good policy 
to permit terminal leave with full pay for 
officers then why isn't it equally good policy 
to allow the same privileges to enlisted men 
on the same footing. Haven’t they earned 
this consideration by their many sacrifices? 


Not Unduly Exacting About Soviet 
Expansion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, many Ameri¬ 
cans have expressed a hope that with 
the establishment of the United Na¬ 
tions Security Council the era of unilat¬ 
eral and forcible expansion of the Soviet 
Empire would be replaced by an orderly 
process in which the desires of the peo¬ 
ples involved would be consulted and 
conformed to, as promised in the Atlantic 
Charter, the Moscow agreement, No. 1, 
and the Charter of the United Nations. 

These same Americans have looked 
forward to a more vigorous policy on the 
part of their Government than that 
which was described by Secretary of 
State Byrnes last October as not being 
unduly exacting. 

How far these hopes still are from frui¬ 
tion is very clearly summed up in the fol¬ 
lowing article by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop which appeared in the Washington 
Post on February 6, 1946: 

NEW WORLD CONFLICT 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The cat is emerging from the bag. Re¬ 
ports from London at last clearly recognize 
that the basic problem of International re¬ 
lations is a rapidly developing conflict be¬ 
tween the tired British imperialism, and the 
vigorous Russian imperialism or expan¬ 
sionism—you may choose whichever word you 


please. The future implications of this con¬ 
flict a*‘e almost illimitable. They embrace, 
in truth, most of Europe and Asia. 

An analysis of the conflict, area by area, 
is the only way to grasp the potential mean¬ 
ing of the over-ail picture. After extensive 
consultation, such an analysis has been pre¬ 
pared. and is presented herewith: 

The Middle and Far East are the areas 
where the conflict is at present most clearly 
visible, with the storm center, of course, in 
Iran. Essentially, the Iranian settlement 
reached by the United Nations is regarded as 
a Russian victory. The new Iranian Premier, 
Qavam, is a weak intriguer, on whom the Rus¬ 
sians have a considerable hold. It is ru¬ 
mored in Tehran that Qavam v;ill ask the 
Soviet puppet in Azerbaijan, Peshavari, to 
enter his government as Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. The rebels in Azerbaijan have made 
great progress in consolidating their posi¬ 
tion, and recent State Department reports 
indicate the Iranian Government could no 
longer reestablish sovereignty over Azerbai¬ 
jan, even if Soviet forces were withdrawn 
from the area. 

Thus the Kremlin and the new regime at 
Tehran are now expected to reach an agree¬ 
ment, on the basis of the fait accompli, in 
the discussions authorized by the United 
Nations Sscurlty Council. But the vital 
point is that the Russians have already won 
the real prize—actual or potential control 
of the Iranian Government. This in turn 
gives them the power, when they so desire, 
either to cancel the Anglo-Persian oil con¬ 
cession, which provides the life fluid of the 
British Empire, cr to move down to the 
Persian Gulf, or both. 

The British can hardly protect themselves 
against these potential threats in Iran, ex¬ 
cept by proclaiming the independence under 
their control of Arablstan, where the oil con¬ 
cessions and gulf ports are located. And 
this would both compromise their position, 
by openly repeating the Russian tactics to 
which they have objected, and probably fall 
of its object in the long run. Meanwhile, 
In India, the situation is degenerating omi¬ 
nously, with a great famine expected to 
coincide with the climax of the embit¬ 
tered negotiations regarding Indian inde¬ 
pendence. Strengthened by their new base 
in Iran, the Russians are expected by the 
British to fish in the troubled Indian waters. 

In the Mediterranean, the seriousness of 
the Anglo-Russlan conflict is Just coming 
into the open. The Russians want Tripoli- 
tanla, the Dodecanese, concessions from 
Turkey which, If granted, would impair 
Turkish independence, and the expulsion of 
the British troops from Greece. Long ago 
Bevln accused the Soviets of wishing to 
"place themselves across the throat" of the 
British Empire because of their Mediter¬ 
ranean aspirations. Here again, the British 
position is inherently very weak. To counter 
full Russian pressure on Turkey, for example, 
the British would probably be forced to prom¬ 
ise the Turks to fight by their side; As for 
Greece, the elections supervised by the 
British and ourselves may probably bring in 
a non-Communlbt government. Yet even 
the most optimistic British officials frankly 
doubt whether such a government can 
sustain itself after the scheduled withdrawal 
of British troops. The combined pressure of 
the EAM, from within, and the pressure from 
without of the Russian satellite govern¬ 
ments in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
(all of which have loud grievances against 
Greece) would be too strong. 

Finally, in Europe Itself, there is the pos¬ 
sibility that the hunger and misery of the 
winter will bring in a Communist govern¬ 
ment in France, which would both make the 
talk of a western bloc ridiculous, and greatly 
simplify the task of the Commimist parties 
In other European nations. 

It is no wonder that Bevin talked with 
such brutal frankness to the United Nations 


Security Council. Among American policy¬ 
makers there is no longer much doubt that 
the Soviets intend to press their advantages 
everywhere to the utmost. If they do this 
successfully, Britain will cease to be a major 
power. The crisis—and it is a major crisis— 
the outcome .cf which is likely to determine 
the pattern of the future—finds this country 
almost without a policy. At London, Byrnes 
purposely avoided discussions with the Brit¬ 
ish which might have led to parallel action, 
in order to avoid rousing Russian suspicions. 
We are not ready to back the British, which 
would be a vast undertaking. Yet our policy¬ 
makers view with intense dismay the changes 
in the world balance of power which would 
result from a complete Soviet eucccss in the 
present contest with Britain. Thus far, those 
who make our policy have decided only to 
explain very clearly to the Russians that if 
their real desire is to upset the world balance 
of power in their favor, the United States 
will no longer be able to place its faith in 
the security machinery of the United Na¬ 
tions. What this may accomplish, still re¬ 
mains to be seen. One must add. of course, 
that it also remains to be seen v/hether the 
Russian intentions are as ambitious as the 
American State Department and the British 
Foreign Office now believe. 


Terminal Leave 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, my bill to extend terminal leave 
to enlisted men and women of the armed 
forces is still in the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, and I am hopeful it will be re¬ 
ported out soon. In my opinion it is 
absolutely necessary that this bill be 
brought out on the floor of the House 
at the earliest opportunity so that the 
inequality inherent in the status of ter¬ 
minal leave can be done away with. If 
a terminal-leave bill is not recommended 
by the Military Affairs Committee soon, 
I shall place a discharge petition on the 
Clerk’s desk and do my utmost to get 
the necessary 218 signatures to bring It 
before the Congress for debate and ap¬ 
proval. Too much time has already been 
wasted on this measure. We cannot de¬ 
lay much longer. 

The Power Authority of the State of New 
York Endorses Seaway Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. PITTENOER. Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
fore World War II the opponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
championed delay because of govern¬ 
mental affairs being in bad condition, a 
depression was on. we had no need for 
the project under those conditions, and 
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SO forth and so forth. With great elo¬ 
quence the opponents pointed out the 
propriety of delay. 

DELAY TACTICS OF OPPONENTS 

When World War II commenced, the 
opponents changed the tune of their 
song and then they said that while World 
War II was going on, the project must 
be delayed because it might hinder the 
war effort. That same sort of excuse 
was used by everybody who wanted to 
prevent something being done. It 
worked. The project was delayed and 
many of its friends argued for delay 
alongside the railroads, the utilities, 
the eastern seaboard ports, John L. Lewis 
and other agencies and peoples who did 
not want to see the project undertaken. 

When World War II terminated the 
opponents of the seaway project again 
came forward with a rather serious look 
on their faces, and this time they said 
there must be further delay. The war is 
over now, they have said, and we have 
changed conditions. The opponents 
said: “We must reexamine this matter. 
Conditions have changed in Canada. 
They have changed in the United States,' 
and so forth. So the opponents of the 
project are back here now advocating 
delay even though the Sh Lawrence 
project is just exactly the same as it was 
in 1934 and just the same as it was before 
World War II and after World War II. 
Not a single factor in relation to the sea¬ 
way project has changed at all. The 
only thing new is the atomic bomb. 

THE POWER AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 

One, probably the only one, of our na¬ 
tional agencies which has consistently 
and persistently advocated the building 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project is the State agency in New York 
known as the power authority. This 
was created by an act of the State legis¬ 
lature and has for its object the develop¬ 
ment of power on the St. Lawrence. 
The agency functions through trustees 
who are appointed by the Governor. 
The present officers are: Francis B. 
Wilby, chairman; Fred J. Freestone, vice 
chairman; George Stephens Reed, 
Maurice P. Davidson, Gerald V. Cruise, 
and Ralph Gunn Sucher, executive secre¬ 
tary and counsel. 

I can testify, Mr. Speaker, to the fact 
that the Power Authority of the State of 
New York has kept alive the St. Law¬ 
rence project during the years when 
other considerations crowded it out of the 
minds of the American people. We owe 
this group of high-minded, able, and con¬ 
scientious men a debt of gratitude for the 
faithful work they have done in connec¬ 
tion with this matter. They have a na¬ 
tional viewpoint. The bill in question 
provides for the development of power 
and navigation, hand in hand. Gen. 
Thomas Robins, of the War Department 
engineers, testified in 1941 that the devel¬ 
opment of power and navigation should 
be done concurrently and that the devel¬ 
opment of one should proceed together 
v/ith the development of the other. The 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
has always stood by this position advo¬ 
cated by General Robins. 

XCII-App.-70 


MAJ. GEN. FRANCIS B, WILBY URGES ST, LAWRENCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

On February 20,1946, Maj. Gen. Fran, 
cis B. Wilby, United States Army, retired, 
chairman of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, appeared before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and testified on 
behalf of legislation to complete the 
project. I am sure that many Members 
of this House know General Wilby and 
are familiar with his 40 years’ record as 
an officer in the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army. He was at the 
front as a combat officer in the First 
World War. While serving as Super¬ 
intendent of the Military Academy at 
West Point he undertook an inspection 
tour of 35,000 miles which carried him 
to the principal theaters of World War II 
in 1944. 

Between World War I and World War 
n. General Wilby was engaged as dis¬ 
trict engineer and divisional engineer 
on navigation, power, flood control, and 
irrigation projects, as well as river and 
harbor improvements. His work took 
him into many of our great river basins 
and coastal areas. 

When Gov. Thomas E. Dewey ap¬ 
pointed General Wilby to the Power Au¬ 
thority early in February 1945, he se¬ 
lected one of the most seasoned engi¬ 
neers in this country for that responsible 
post. General Wilby became chairman 
of the group on February 13, 1946, and 
last week he presented his views on the 
St. Lawrence project at the hearings now 
in progress. Because of the outstanding 
importance of his statements, coming as 
they do from a thoroughly qualified and 
experienced engineer, I ask leave to in¬ 
sert excerpts from General Wilby’s testi¬ 
mony in the- Record, which excerpts are 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com¬ 
mittee, last week I was appointed a trustee 
of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York and was elected chairman a few days 
before the opening of the hearings of your 
committee. 

I am sure that you gentlemen are aware 
of the fact that the Governor of our State, 
the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey, is on record 
for the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Before starting my statement on 
behalf of the Power Authority, I believe it is 
fitting that I quote from Governor Dewey’s 
message to the legislature, January 3, 1945, 
In part as follows: 

"After 20 years of discussion, the tremen¬ 
dous power potential of the St. Lawrence 
River still remains undeveloped. Its esti¬ 
mated 1,620,000 kilowatts would be the sec¬ 
ond largest project of its kind in this con¬ 
tinent. Its beneficiaries would be the resi¬ 
dents of this State and nearby areas. 

"At the last session of the legislature, 
upon the recommendation of the State ad¬ 
ministration, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted declaring for the prompt develop¬ 
ment of the St. Lawrence River by measures 
which would provide low-cost power from 
these resources under the Inalienable own¬ 
ership of the people. • * • 

"I recommend, therefore, that the State 
continue vigorously to assert Its substantial 
rights and Interests In the St. Lawrence 
development. 

"For years I have advocated the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj¬ 
ect. During the past decade the means have 
been found and billions In Federal funds have 
been appropriated, to develop great rivers In 


other sections of the country, for power, 
navigation, flood control, irrigation and like 
purposes. The incomparable resources of 
the St. Lawrence River should no longer be 
wasted." 

The Power Authority of the State of New 
York Is here today to cooperate in the ad¬ 
vancement of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, and in the hearings of your 
subcommittee. 

At the iast congressional hearings, in 1941, 
we recommended approval of the United 
States-Canadian agreement of March 19, 
1941. which Is before you. and we support It 
now. We Ftrongly favor the power develop¬ 
ment in the International Rapids section 
under the dual-purpose project covered by 
the agreement, including the completion cf 
th> navigation Improvement. We also ap¬ 
prove the essential fe.atiires of the plans sub¬ 
mitted by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, to complete the entire develop¬ 
ment. We consider the cost estimates for the 
over-all project presented by the Cori's as 
conservative and reliable, knowing that these 
figures are based upon thorough, on-site in¬ 
vestigation. We also Rupnort wholeheartedly 
the maintenance of the Federal-State accord 
of February 7.1933, on the power development 
in New York. 

Any proposals we shall have to make to 
the subcommittee in reference to the legis¬ 
lation, Senate Joint Resolution 104. will be 
constructive recommendations, designed to 
strengthen, clarify, and perfect the terms of 
the resolution. I wish to place on the record 
now a request that we be permitted to .submit 
such recommendations in the course of the 
hearings. 

***** 

1. Low-cost power and low-cost transporta¬ 
tion, such as the St. Lawrence development 
will provide, arc essential to an expanding 
economy, sustained production and employ¬ 
ment, and an Increased volume of foreign 
trede for the United States in the postwar 
world. These are basis elements In any pro¬ 
gram to enable American industry, labor, 
and agriculture to prosper In the highly com¬ 
petitive conditions that follow the war. 

2. The IVar Department, the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers. United States Army. Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Maritime Com¬ 
mission, and other agencies of the Federal 
Government charged with the duty of con¬ 
tinuous studies of the transportation needs 
of this country recommended the completion 
of the St. Lawrence navigation improvement 
in 1D41 and In 1944. The Power Authority 
accepts the fliidmgs and conclusions of such 
agencies that this project, when completed, 
will furnith exceptionally low-cost transpor¬ 
tation. Far from diverting any mca.Rurable 
volume of tonnege from existing ports and 
railroads, the surveys of these agencies show 
the project will create new traffic, both do¬ 
mestic and foreign. In which existing port, 
shipping, and railroad facilities will share. 

3. Engineering studies. Independently 
made by the Power Authority from 1931 down 
to date, show that St. Lawrence power can be 
generated ond transmitted to load centers 
throughout the State at delivered costs far 
below those of the most efficient steam plants 
now operating in New York or elsewhere. In 
the last year prior to the outbreak of the war 
In Europe, the Power Authority, on May 16, 
1939, submitted to the Governor and the 
legislature the results of a coordination sur¬ 
vey on electric power supply and require¬ 
ments in New York State, based upon 4 years 
cf technical studies. 

4. In its coordination report, the power 
authority estimated that the St. Lawrence 
project would provide about 6,600,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy anually at a cost 
of about 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. It was 
estimated In the report that, under the co¬ 
ordination plan recommended by the au¬ 
thority, power from the St. Lawrence, the 
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Niagara, and from existing and needed new 
steam plants, could be delivered at 80 per¬ 
cent loud factor to large substations near 
B 3 rrRCU 8 e, Schenectady, Binghamton, and 
Poughkeepsie, and to a transmission loop 
Interconnecting with the metropolitan area, 
at an average annual cost of 2.61 mills per 
kllowutt-hour. The report estimated annual 
savings from this plan, which Included both 
St. Lawrence and Niagui’a power develop¬ 
ment. of about $27,770,000. as compared with 
the equivalent power supply from modem 
steam stations. 

6. The coordination survey assumed that 
a 287.000-volt transmission system would be 
required to carry the large blocks of power 
at high tension potentially available from 
the St. Lawrence and the Ningai'a. Substan¬ 
tial economics in long-distance high-tension 
transmission have since been effected by the 
successful use of 230,000-volt lines in the 
Bonevllle-Grand Coulee, TVA, and other 
areas. Later studies undertaken by the 
Power Authority and a review of wartime im¬ 
provements in the art of long-distance trans¬ 
mission indicate that the 1939 transmission 
estimates of the Authority were well within 
the range of actual costs. 

6. Wo consider figures on cost of genera¬ 
tion and transmission of St. Lawrence power 
submitted to this committee on February 
18, 1946. by the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, based upon studies by 
the Commission’s stair, as equally conserva¬ 
tive. These figures show that St. Lawrence 
energy can be produced at the site in New 
York at about 1.0 mill per kilowatt-hour, os 
compared with 1941 production costs rang¬ 
ing from 2.19 mills p?r kilowatt-hour to 
4.24 mills per kilowatt-hour at the most effi¬ 
cient steam plants in New York. The Com¬ 
mission’s studlea further Indicate that St. 
Lawrence power can be delivered throughout 
the State of New York and in nearby States 
at average costs of about 2.22 mills per kllo- 
v<mtt-hour. at 80 percent load factor. It will 
be noted that these estimates submitted by 
the Federal Power Commission fully confirm 
the results of the earlier detailed studies of 
the Power Authority. 

7. The Power Authority concurs in findings 
of the Federal Power Commlfslon that St. 
Lawrence power could be transmitted at 
low cost over a wide area, including all of 
New York State and parts of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic State.s. In 1941 the 
Power Authority supported the terms of the 
Mansfield bill (H. R. 6993) providing for ”a 
widespread equitable disposition of the power 
to public agencies in other States, including 
counties, municipalities, public jiower dis¬ 
tricts, and rural electric cooperatives within 
economic transmission distances” of the St. 
Lawrence project. The Mansfield bill and 
the Plttenger-Aiken bills, H. R. 2280. 8. 1386, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, contained identical 
provisions and definitely allocated costs of 
$93,375,000 to be assumed by the Power Au¬ 
thority as the accredited agency of the State 
of New York in the ownership and operation 
of the project. These provisions were rec¬ 
ommended by the State Department, the 
War Department, the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, the Federal Power Commission and 
other agencies in 1941 and 1944. 

8. The Power Authority is convinced from 
Its studies of power supply and require¬ 
ments in New York and neighboring States In 
the Northeast that mutually beneficial ar¬ 
rangements could readily be made for the 
Interchange of power, without artificial 
limitations Imposed by State lines. Un¬ 
questionably, experience has shown that in¬ 
terconnections of power systems, such as 
exist In the Bonnevllle-Qrand Coulee area, in 
the TVA area, and among other systems else¬ 
where. greatly Increacc the value and en¬ 
hance the service of such systems and furnish 
needed security against break-downs. 

9. While fully prepared to arrange for In¬ 
terchanges and Interconnections with pub¬ 


lic agencies and rural electric cooperatives 
In neighboring States, the Power Authority is 
opposed to any weakening of the public safe¬ 
guards contained in Its own act, governing 
the sale and resale of St. Lawrence power. 

10. AU studies heretofore made by the 
Power Authority, as well as by the Federal 
Power Commission, have demonstrated that 
St. Lawrence power can readily bo absorbed 
In the State of New York, even assuming no 
sales to public bodies in other States or inter¬ 
changes with power systems in other States. 
New York State has had no major hydro- 
electric-power developments in 22 years, since 
the last units were installed at Niagara Falls 
In 1924. In the decade following World War 
I, hydro capacity in New York State generat¬ 
ing plants increased by 564.815 kilowatts 
from the end of 1920 to the end of 1930. 
Over the same period, steam capacity In the 
State increased by 2.2*19,565 kilowatts, a total 
growth of capacity, including both hydro 
and steam, of 2.784,380 kilowatts. This 
growth over the 10 years following World 
War I was about three times the ^tential 
capacity of the St. Lawrence power develop¬ 
ment In New York. 

11. Recent wartime experience in the pro¬ 
duction of aluminum furnishes a concrete 
example of the need for low cost hydroelec¬ 
tric power in New York State. The Defense 
Plant Corporation’s aluminum plant, built by 
the Government at Massena, N. Y., near the 
site of the proposed power project, operated 
from June 1942 through January 1944, de¬ 
pending upon steam power transmitted long 
distances to the plant. Power costs at the 
Massena plant were the highest among all 
DPC aluminum plants In the United States, 
averaging 6.6 cents per pound In 1942, and 
6.9 cent.s per pound In 1943. This compared 
with an average power cost at the Troutdale, 
Oreg., DPC plant, served with hydro power 
from Bonneville, of 2.1 cents per pound in 
1942 and 1,9 cents per pound in 1943. In the 
report on the aliuninum Industry filed by 
the Attorney General September 19, 1945, 
Senate Document No. 4, Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress, first session, It was stated that the 
prospects for successful peacetime operation 
of this plant ure excellent if and when the 
St. Lawrence hydro pov/er project is built and 
that the completion of the seaway will make 
it possible to locate an alumina plant close 
by which will have ocean-port advantages 
and BO be able to use foreign bauxites. With¬ 
out low cost hydro power, the report stated, 
the plant cannot produce aluminum cheap 
enough to meet current prices and still leave 
a profit for the operator. 

12. Today there is no reserve of developed 
hydro-electric power available in the Noi^- 
east. This has unquestionably limited the 
expansion of industry, while 4,000.000 domee- 
tlc and small commercial consumers in New 
York State continue to pay relatively high 
rates. During the war. New York haa been 
utilising 220.000 kilowatts Imported on short¬ 
term contracts from Canada. Under a 
temporary war permit, 12,500 cubic feet per 
second of additional water has been divert¬ 
ed and used at the Adams plant of the Ni¬ 
agara Falls Power Co. to provide 90,000 kilo¬ 
watts. This power has been sold since Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1945, under rates fixed by the New 
York Public Service Commission, at 1 mill 
per kilowatt-hour, to a limited group of 
industries at the site. Any new increments 
of low-cost power needed to replace these 
temporary supplies of hydro for New York 
State can come only from prompt develop¬ 
ment of the St. Lawrence. 

• • • • • 
PaOCRAM FOB NEW YORK BTATI POWSB PBOJECT 

PRESENTED AT PREVIOUS HEARINGS AND AP- 

PSOVXD Wf THE BOUSE COMJEITTBB 

At the last congressional hearings on the 
pending United Statee-Canadlan agreement 
held before the Bouse Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in the Seventy-seventh Cod« 
gress, the Power Authority recommended the 
approval of the agreement, consistent with 


the fulfillment of the Federal-State accord 
on the New York power project. 

In the course of the hearings, the Power 
Authority presented a summary of the pro¬ 
gram under which It is proposed to conduct 
the New York State power project, upon the 
approval of the pending United States- 
Canadian agreement, as follows: 

•’Among the broad principles which the 
Power Authority has advocated as a basis 
for future operation of the St. Lawrence^ 
power project in the public Interest are the 
following: 

”In the operation of the project and the 
disposition of the power generated there¬ 
from— 

“(I) No part of the United States* share 
of the water in the International Rapids sec¬ 
tion of the St. Lawrence River should be 
diverted for the benefit of any person or 
private corporation, nor should the use of 
any part of said water or the rights per¬ 
taining to said water be sold, leased, or 
otherwise alienated to any person or private 
corporation for the generation of hydroelec¬ 
tric power, nor should the power generating 
facilities be sold, leased, pledged, mortgaged, 
or otherwise alienated to any person or pri¬ 
vate corporation. 

“(2) Full recognition should be given to 
the interests of national defense. 

*‘(3) There should be made available and 
delivered without charge to the War De¬ 
partment so much power as shall be neces¬ 
sary in the judgment of said department 
for use in operation of all reservoirs, canals, 
locks, and other facilities In aid of navi¬ 
gation in the International Rapids section. 

*‘(4) The project should be considered pri¬ 
marily for the benefit of the people as con¬ 
sumers of electricity, and particularly for 
the benefit of domestic and rural consumers, 
to whom it should be made available at the* 
lowest possible rates and in such manner as 
to encourage increased domestic and rural 
use of electricity. 

**(6) In disposing of the power generated 
by the project preference should be given to 
counties, municipalities, and public power 
districts; and provision should be made so 
that municipalities and other political sub¬ 
divisions and public agencies, now or here¬ 
after authorized by law to engage in the 
distribution of electric current, may secure 
a reasonable share of the power generated 
at the project. 

•'(6) In the event power Is sold to any 
public agency, private company, or individual 
for resale, the contracts for the sale of such 
power should Include adequate provisions for 
establishing resale rates, which should be 
fixed by the generating agency and which not 
only should provide for passing on to the 
electric consumer savings in costs of genera¬ 
tion but also should be promotional In char¬ 
acter, designed, insofar as reasonably possible, 
to result in periodic rate reductions. Such 
contracts must be for a period of time not 
exceeding 20 years, Including renewals. 

“(7) The power-generating agency should 
have due legal authority to construct, ac¬ 
quire. maintain, and operate substations and 
transmission lines for the purpose of serving 
the principal load centers within economic 
transmission distance of the project.” 

• • • • • 

NEW TOBK STATS POWER PROJECT APPROVED IN 

CONGaSSSIONAL COMMITTEE REPORT AFTER 

HSARINGS ON PENDING AGREEMENT 

In its report to the House (H. Doc. No. 1431, 
77th Cong., Ist sceb.) recommending approval 
of the pending United Statee-Canadian agree¬ 
ment and construction of the Bt. Lawrence 
project, the committee said in reference to 
the Federal-State accord provisions of the 
St. Lawrence project bill, section 2 (b), and 
the program presented by the Power Au¬ 
thority: 

"The terms of section 2 (b) are consistent 
with previous action taken by the House and 
with the reports and recommendations of the 
public agencies of the Federal Government 
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and the State which have participated during 
the past decade in cooperative plans for the 
completion and conduct of the project in 
the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

**The Joint resolution of the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers and the Power Authority, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 7, 1933, referred to in section 2 (b) of 
the bill, provides that In respect to the works 
to be constructed on the United States side 
of the boimdary in the International Rapids 
section, the Power Authority shall assume the 
cost of the power works and one-half of the 
cost of the works common to navigation and 
power. This formula of cost allocation was 
approved by the House on April 26, 1933, in 
the adoption of House Joint Resolution No. 
167, Seventy-third Congress, first session.” 
***** 

Resuming the discussion of the Mansfield 
bill, H. R. 5993, later reintroduced as the 
Plttenger-Alkeii bill (H. R. 2280, S. 1385, 78th 
Cong ), the report continued: 

“The allocation of costs approved by the 
House and the Federal-State accord embodied 
In House Joint Resolution 157, have continued 
to receive recognition from Federal and State 
authorities as an equitable basis for comple¬ 
tion of the project. Since 1931 the State of 
New York has maintained the Power Author¬ 
ity as a public agency directed to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in plans for 
the Improvement of the International Rapids 
section and, according to testimony before 
the committee, has expended $1,250,000 on 
engineering surveys, marketing studies, and 
other activities contributing to the advance¬ 
ment of the project. 

“The Dominion of Canada and the Province 
of Ontario on March 19, 1941, entered into 
an agreement under which the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of the Province will un¬ 
dertake the operation and maintenance of 
the powerhouse on the Canadian side of the 
boundary and use the Canadian share of the 
water for the development of power. The 
Federal-State agreement to be executed sub¬ 
ject to the approval of Congress and the 
State of New York contemplates similar pro¬ 
visions on the United States side.” 

The report of the committee referred to 
the “detailed plans for the conduct of the 
po'ver project in accordance with established 
public power policies heretofore applied in 
other areas.” adopted and presented by the 
trustees of the Power Authority at the hear¬ 
ings, and concluded: 

“The successful experience of other State 
public power projects, many of which have 
been constructed with the use of Federal 
loans and grants, in extending rural electri¬ 
fication, serving defense needs, and supplying 
power to public bodies across State lines, is 
described in statements of Federal officials 
presented to the committee in the cour.se of 
our extended consideration of the bill. 

“It is the view of the committee that the 
cooperation of the Federal Government of 
the United States, the Dominion Government 
of Canada, the State of New York, and the 
Province of Ontario in plans and accords de¬ 
veloped over the past decade for the im¬ 
provement of the International Rapids sec¬ 
tion has been of the utmost value. We rec¬ 
ommend that the basis be established for 
continued cooperation under a Federal-State 
accord pursuant to the terms of section 2(b), 
as the best means of utilizing the resources 
of this international stream with maximum 
benefits to the imbllc.” 

The power authority reaffirms the recom¬ 
mendations contained In the program It pre¬ 
sented at the last congressional hearings, in 
support of the pending United States-Cana- 
dian agreement and the Federal-State ac¬ 
cord, and concurs in the conclusions stated 
in the report of the congressional commit¬ 
tee. 

Consistent with these recommendations 
and with the statement of Governor Dewey 


on September 19, 1945, as concurred in by the 
President in his statements of September 26, 
1945, and October 3, 1946, the power author¬ 
ity again urges the prompt enactment of en¬ 
abling legislation to approve the pending 
United States-Canadlan agreement, to au- 
thori25e the completion of the St. Lawrence 
development, and to Implement the Federal- 
State accord. 

• * • * • 

In connection with our formal statement, 
I hope I may be permitted to make a per¬ 
sonal observation. Last month I completed 
over 40 years of service as an officer in the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
having divided my time between the military 
and jthe civilian work of the corps. It has 
been my privilege, serving with the corps, 
to work on multiple-purpose river projects 
and harbor Improvements in many States of 
the Union. After such an experience, it 
would be Impossible for me to take any other 
than a national view of the St. Lawrence de¬ 
velopment or to evaluate It from the angle 
of any sectional, local, or special interest. 
With the Army engineers, I have seen the 
locks and dams built, the powerhouses con¬ 
structed and machines Installed, and the 
flood-control works erected along our great 
Inland waterways. On the Mississippi and 
the Ohio, we have seen the barges and tow¬ 
boats serving new commerce and handling 
tonnage created by such improvements. 
More recently, at West Point, I have observed 
with keen interest ocean cargo vessels plying 
up and down the improved channel of the 
Hudson that made Albany a seaport. 

It is my conviction that any sound project 
which provides- needed facilities for power, 
navigation, flood control, irrigation, or other 
beneficial public uses in one locality or 
region, expands the Industry, the commerce, 
and the wealth of the whole Nation. 

The comprehensive programs heretofore 
authorized by Congress to develop the latent 
natural resources of our rivers have, in my 
Judgment, helped to make the United States 
the great country it is today. The Improve¬ 
ments envisioned by Congress have paid for 
thcm.selves many times over. They have con¬ 
tributed Immeasurably to the development 
of our country and to the prosperity and 
enterprise of our people. In two World Wars, 
we have seen their tangible results in the 
productive power and industrial might of 
this Nation, mobilized behind our fighting 
men on the battle fronts. 

I do not know' of any project in this coun¬ 
try that combines power benefits and navi¬ 
gation benefits, serving such populous, pro¬ 
ductive areas, to quite the degree that we 
find them in the St. Lawrence development. 
The project is so sound, from an engineering 
and economic standpoint, and so obviously 
in the interest of all our people, one marvels 
that it was not completed long ago. I have 
accepted my present assignment from the 
State of New York in the hope that we can 
help to finish the Job and contribute to the 
prompt completion of this urgently needed 
public Improvement. 


The British Loan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude in the Record the following edi¬ 


torial which appeared hi a recent issue 
of the Milwaukee Journal: 

APPROVE LOAN TO BRITAIN 

President Truman’s request that Congress 
approve the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 
Britain was sure to run into much opposi¬ 
tion. 

Opponents charge that the loan is in real¬ 
ity a gift, because, they say, Britain will 
never pay it back. Or they say Britain 
doesn’t need It. Or they say that it is a 
bribe to induce Britain to stop discriminat¬ 
ing against American trade. Finally, they 
ask why the United States should help cut 
Britain with American taxpayers’ money. 

We do not believe that the American tax¬ 
payer should help out Britain, Just for Brit¬ 
ain’s sake. But we do believe, as President 
Truman tries to explain to Congress and the 
Nation, that the loan should bo approved 
for the sake of America’s own welfare. We 
are speaking of the direct effect that a Brit¬ 
ish economic collapse would have on this 
country and the effect It would have on our 
efforts to restore the world to peaceful sta¬ 
bility. 

The best facts available Indicate that 
Britain is In a state of great financial and 
industrial distress due to the ruinous cost of 
our common war against the Axis. So ex¬ 
hausted are her resources that she has to 
conserve every dollar by holding down im¬ 
ports. She must try desperately to get her 
export trade going, for, without exports, 
Britain cannot survive, cannot buy. will not 
consume American goods—and she has long 
been our best customer. 

We do not know whether Britain will bo 
able to pay baek the loan, even on the gen¬ 
erous terms which have been agreed upon 
by the negotiators between our two coun¬ 
tries. There are some in Britain who fear 
she may not be able to repay. But In view 
of the reasons for this loan. It does not seem 
that the question of repayment should be 
the final factor. Just as we had to preserve 
Britain during the war, not for her sake but 
for ours, so wc now have to prevent a finan¬ 
cial failure that would shake to their very 
louiidations the structures, like Brett on 
Woods, that we have set up to promote .sta¬ 
bility. It is as simple as that. 

Those who expre5.s the fear that thi.s loan 
will only lead to many loans to other coun¬ 
tries—a total that might drain us too much 
financially—have a more cogent argument, 
one that does need attention. 

There is, or could be. that possibility and 
wc shall have to guard against it. The an¬ 
swer lies in applying to others the same 
yardstick we apply to Britain. Will it bene¬ 
fit us, directly or in furtherance of our ob¬ 
jectives? If the answer is “Yes,” and If the 
loan is reasonably within our means, wc may 
want to make it; if not, we most certainly 
should deny It. 

There is no danger If we will keep our 
hats on straight. 

Bar Association to Vote on Race, Creed, 
Ancestry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
Is the text from the official ballot form 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association. It is 
self-explanatory; 
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Bai.t.ot on Proposed Amendment to Article 
III, Section 1 of the CONSTrrtrrxoN of the 
Los Angeles Bar Association 
A rticle III, section 1 reads as follows: 
“article III 
** Membership 

“Section 1. Membership: Membership of 
tlie Association shall consist of active mem¬ 
bers, honorary members, nonresident mem¬ 
bers. and afflliated members, as those terms 
are hereinafter defined.“ 

A petition has been filed with the secretary 
and presented to the board of trustees which 
proposes that article HI, section 1 of the 
constitution of the Los Angeles Bar Associ¬ 
ation be amended by adding thereto the 
following sentence: 

“Neither race, color, creed, nor national 
ancestry shall be a bar to membership." 

The board has ordered that the proposed 
amendment be submitted to the members by 
written ballot. Arguments in support of, 
and In opposition to, the proposed amend¬ 
ment are enclosed herewith. 

Shall the foregoing amendment to the con¬ 
stitution be adopted: 

(To Indicate your vote, mark (X) in the 
appropriate square. Yes □. No □. 

important: After voting, enclose your bal¬ 
lot ill blank envelope provided and seal same. 
Enclose sealed envelope in addressed en¬ 
velope and write your name on outside of 
addressed envelope in space provided there¬ 
for. All ballots must be In the hands of the 
secretary on or before 12 m., Monday, Febru¬ 
ary 4. 1946. 

Ballots of voters who fail to place their 
names on the envelopes addressed to the sec¬ 
retary will not be counted. 

Argument in Support op Amendment to 
Article m, Section 1, or the Constitu¬ 
tion or THE Los Angeles Bar Association 
Prohibiting Refusal or Membership by 
Reason of Race, Color, Creed, or National 
Ancestry 

Negro lawyers are barred from membership 
In the Los Angeles Bar Association solely 
because of their race. 

The proponents of this amendment seek 
to remove this bar of racial discrimination 
by an amendment to the constitution of the 
association. 

Section 1 of article III of the constitution 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association now reads 
as follows: 

“Section 1 . Membership: Membership of 
the association shall consist of active mem¬ 
bers, honorary members*, nonresident mem¬ 
bers. and afflliated members, as those terms 
are hereinafter defined." 

It Is proposed to amend the same by adding 
thereto the following sentence: 

“Neither race, color, creed, nor national 
ancestry shall be a bar to membel’shlp." 

It Is not without embarrassment that the 
proponents of this amendment ask Its adop¬ 
tion. By doing so there Is, of course, an 
open confession that our professional assocl. 
ation established to advance the science of 
Jurisprudence; to promote the administra¬ 
tion of Justice; to encourage a thorough legal 
education; to maintain the honor and dignity 
of the profession of the law, and to cultivate 
social Intercourse among its members (con¬ 
stitution. Los Angeles Bar Association, art. II, 
sec. 1), must needs amend Its basic docu¬ 
ment to express' affirmatively an ideal and 
essential of democracy. 

Here, and in no other place, lies the em¬ 
barrassment of the proponents. 

Lest it be thought that the proponents 
have needlessly exposed the association to 
shame, the events leading up to this proposal 
must be stated. 

The board of trustees candidly admits that 
it excludes Negroes from membership, solely 
because of their race. This policy of dis¬ 
crimination will be maintained, the board 
states, until a mandate is received from the 


membership requiring that this racial dis¬ 
crimination cease. 

This racial discrimination Is bottomed by 
the board upon the association’s unbroken 
history of refusal of membership to Negro 
lawyers and upon certain language in article 
II, section 1, of the constitution of the asso¬ 
ciation, quoted above. 

Unhappily, this history of racial discrimi¬ 
nation cannot be denied. The proponents 
wish that it could. 

The proponents deny that the constitution 
of the association contains any language 
supporting this policy of racial discrimi¬ 
nation. 

They recognize, however, the reality that 
the board of trustees controls admissions to 
membership. 

Opposition to this policy of racial dis¬ 
crimination has been expressed to the board 
and the view of the proponents that this 
policy Is without support has been rejected. 

The board has agreed to submit by mail 
this proposed amendment to the members 
by written ballot, accompanied by this argu¬ 
ment and an argument to be submitted by 
those opposed. 

Under article XI of the constitution the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the members 
voting shall be required for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Tlie proponents respectively suggest that 
the merit of this amendment must be pain¬ 
fully obvious. No group of citizens should 
know better than lawyers the ideal of racial 
equality expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States, which they are sworn to up¬ 
hold when they embark upon their profes¬ 
sional careers. To deny to a Negro lawyer 
who is qualified, and the bar ol this country 
has many, admission to membership in this 
professional group because of his color is to 
Impose upon him an inferior, second-class 
cltiEenship. It is not a matter of tolerance 
or intolerance. It is a matter of Justice or 
injustice. It involves democracy and that 
which is the enemy of democracy. Racial 
prejudice Is always repugnant; it is doubly 
so when it is found in a democracy; that 
It should be found In a professional associa¬ 
tion of lawyers, as it is here, is nearly im- 
believable. 

The issue here has been centered on Negro 
lawyers. Tlie proposed amendment, how¬ 
ever, Is broad enough to prohibit this racial 
disci'lminatlon directed against other groups 
entitled to practice law In this State. 

If we are to be truly democratic, we cannot 
preach equality and deny it to millioiiB of 
our fellow Americans. Much less can we, as 
lawyers, deny it to other lawyers, solely be¬ 
cause of their race. 

The proponents are confident that the 
members of the Los Angeles Bar Association 
will “Maintain the honor and dignity of the 
profession of the law" by voting for this 
amendment. In this, they will be supported 
by the historical concept of our profession as 
guardians of democracy. 

This amendment is needed more for our 
dignity ns human beings and lawyers than 
it is by those who are the victims of this 
unjust diBcrlminatlon. 

We respectfully solicit the vote and support 
of all members for this proposed amendment. 

Daniel G. Marshall, M. B. Sllberberg, 
James C. Sheppard, Ben S. Beery, 
David Tannenbaum, Charles E. 
Beardsley, Landon Morris, Martin 
J. Burke, Vincent C. Hickson. 

Argument in Optosition to the Proposal to 
Amend Article III, Section 1 of the Con¬ 
stitution OF the Los Angeles Bab Asso¬ 
ciation. Which Amendment if Adopted, 
Will Add the Following Sentence: 
“Neither Race, Color, Creed Nor Na¬ 
tional Ancestry Shall Be a Bar to Mkm- 

BERSKIP" 

Los Angeles, Calxt., January 3, 194$. 
The proposed amendment to the constltu* 
tion of the Los Angeles Bar Association seeks 


to make lawyers of the colored races eligible 
to membership. 

Since the organization of the association 
over 60 years ago, lawyers of the colored races 
have never been admitted to Its membership. 
This consistent policy has been based upon 
considerations which go to the very existence 
of the association. 

It has always been an Important function 
of the association to bring its members to¬ 
gether in frequent social gatherings attended 
not only by the men and women who com¬ 
pose its membership, but also by their friends 
and members of their families. As declared 
by its constitution, one of the association’s 
purposes has been to cultivate social Inter¬ 
course among its members. Realization of 
this social objective has contributed in very 
large measure to the growth and usefulness 
of the association. It is fair to assume that 
its membership has been built upon a Jus¬ 
tifiable expectation that this objective should 
receive continued recognition. 

This social objective of the association Is 
seriously and definitely threatened by the 
proposal to admit lawyers of the colored races 
to Its membership. In many cases members 
would decline to attend functions thrown 
open to the colored races. Social contact be¬ 
tween the races cannot be dictated. It is 
known that this proposal would be regarded 
by many of the association’s present mem¬ 
bers as an attempt to dictate their social 
contacts, and would unquestionably lead to 
many resignations. 

All of this Involves no question of racial 
equality, and certainly no disparagement of 
the professional attainments of colored 
lawyers. The considerations involved are 
those reflected elsewhere in the restrictive 
membership qualifications of many clubs 
and organizations whose functions are so¬ 
cial in character. These qualifications neces¬ 
sarily are based upon the personal prefer¬ 
ence of the membership. 

Defeat of the proposed amendment would 
not deprive colored lawyers of an opportun¬ 
ity to engage In organization activities con¬ 
nected with their profession. Tliey already 
have their own local bar organization; they 
are members of the State bar; and arc eligible 
to membership in certain other bar organiza¬ 
tions. 

Fairness and any regard whatever for the 
future of the association demand that the 
problem presented by the proposed amend¬ 
ment be thoughtfully considered. So con¬ 
sidered It will be seen that the problem Is 
practical, not theoretical. If the proposed 
amendment were adopted we sincerely be¬ 
lieve that it would be impossible as a prac¬ 
tical matter for the association to function 
as in the past. The result would be dissen¬ 
sion threatening ultimate disintegration of 
the association. 

We urge that the amendment be defeated. 

Norman A. Bailie, George Breslin, Joe 
Crider, Jr., Stanley N. Gleis, John 
M. Hall. Edward D. Lyman. Hu¬ 
bert T. Morrow, Edna Covert 
Plummer, Richard A. Turner. Paul 
Vallee, Ernest S. WilUams, Prank 
B. Belcher. 

Critical Housing Shortage Caused Double 
Killing in Washington and Will In¬ 
crease Divorces, Sociologists l^ays 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an ar¬ 
ticle recently appeared in the Wash- 
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ington Post by Adelaide Kerr on the sub¬ 
ject Double or Nothing’s a Bad Housing 
Gamble. It is timely in view of the pres¬ 
ent housing shortage. It Is as follows: 
Double or Nothing’s a Bad Housing Gamble 
(By Adelaide Kerr) 

New York. February 23.—What is it like, 
“living double"—two or more families in 
one home or apartment? 

"It’s murder," the young lieutenant said. 

Ho was standing in line at the Ofllcers 
Service Committee headquarters, which helps 
veterans find living quarters. He represents 
one of a million American families which 
have doubled up. (Housing authorities say 
there may be 3,000.000 families doing it be¬ 
fore the end of the year.) 

“We’ve lived double all over this country." 
went on the lieutenant, glancing at his 
pretty, blue-eyed wife. "It Just won’t work. 
Either you have to give up everything you 
want or you have to keep battling for it all 
the time. They want to play the radio: you 
want it quiet. They want to get up at 6: 
you w’ant to sleep late. You like your steak 
rare; they want it well done.” 

LEATHER LOVERS 

"I’ll never forget that steak," said his wife. 
"That’s when we were living with in-laws 
of In-laws out in Illinois. One day she had 
a big juicy steak and she was going to fry 
it, of all things. I persuaded her to broil 
it, and it was fairly rare. Then the teen-age 
daughter said at table, ‘O-o-o-h, I can’t bear 
it. It’s all bloody.’ So her father scolded 
her and they had a family row and it was 
all supposed to be my fault. 

"You can’t ever seem to get it fixed. If 
you don’t do your part, they don’t like it. 
And if you do your part and do it well, 
somebody is likely to sniff that apparently 
you didri't like the way they did the same 
thing the last time. 

"In one place where we were the daughter 
had a baby and she also had a job. So I tried 
to help by taking care of the baby. First 
thing I knew he was calling me 'mummy.' 
And his mother heard him one night and 
began to cry and said she guessed she didn’t 
have a biiby any more. So then her mother 
said, ‘Shame on you. After all she has done 
for your child.’ And then everybody cried.” 

IT CAN BE DONE 

"Well." .said the blonde Wave behind them, 
thoughtfully. "I certainly would not say liv¬ 
ing double is any picnic, but it can be made 
to work. My husband and I are sharing a 
two-room apartment with a friend and his 
wife and their baby, and we get along. Mary 
is a wonderful housekeeper and I am learn¬ 
ing a lot from her.” 

A captain down the line joined in: "My 
wife and I are living with my mother and 
father in a four-room apartment. My 
mother just doesn’t understand my wife 
and I’m in between. 

"We’re not foot-loose. I’m working to com¬ 
plete my bachelor of science in education and 
my wife is studying stenography to add to 
our income while I’m still in school. But my 
mother is terribly annoyed because we go to 
school nights and don’t stay at home. I 
don’t say my wife is perfect—she is too quick 
with an answer, maybe. We’re not going to 
let this thing get away from us. We’re going 
to keep it under control—I hope. But we’re 
going to move just as fast as we can." 

"I’m going to move too—if it’s only to 
one room," said the frail wife of a naval lieu¬ 
tenant. "Wo are three families in a four- 
room apartment and the confusion is out of 
this world. We try to have community 
meals, but one of the wives won’t do her 
share of cooking and dishwashing. And one 
of the men never comes to meals on time. 

“The other wife is always washing things 
out and hanging them in the bathroom. She 
uses my powder and scatters it all over the 
place: che usee my curlers and breaks them. 
We’ve got to move; I don’t care where." 


"You’d better be careful where," said a 
former lieutenant who was suffering from 
combat fatigue. "That’s what we did. My 
brothers and I and our wives were all living 
with our parents in a four-room apartment. 
My wife was going to have a baby, so I moved 
her. To a little dark room in a rooming 
house. The baby was born there. And now 
she’s sick and the baby’s sick and I can’t 
take care of them or get the right food. My 
family blames me. I’m going crazy." 

His voice broke and tears coursed down 
his face. 

Mrs. Herbert Carlebach, head of the 
Officers Service Committee, took his arm and 
led him to her de.®k. 

"It’s the in-laws that drive them crazy," 
she explained ns she gave him a cigarette. 
"They get along better with perfect strangers. 
They can’t yell at them. 

"We are going to feel the psychological 
effect of this housing shortage and doubling 
up for years to come. A new slum is being 
created in New York. It’s the most danger¬ 
ous family problem this country has to face." 

Also appearing in the Washington 
Daily News. Saturday. March 2, 1946, 
was an article disclosing how the housing 
shortage caused a double killing. It is 
as follows: 

Desperate House Shortage Leads to Doudi.e 
Killing 

This is the story of a lonely, unhappy old 
man who ‘’thought he was just in the way" 
and in a desperate fumble at escape left only 
tragedy behind him by killing his landlady 
and himself. It Is also a sidelight on Wash¬ 
ington’s housing chortage, so desperate that 
the prospect of having no place to live cculd 
drive a grandfatherly roomer to commit 
murder. 

Today Coroner A. Magruder MacDonald 
will perform an autopsy on 60-year-old 
James W. McConchie, roomer at 9 S Street 
NW., who shot Mrs. Mable Kirby, 40, three 
tlme.s in the back with an antique revolver as 
she stood by the kitchen sink—then put the 
gun muzzle in his mouth and fired a final 
shot. The only possible motive seen for the 
act was that he feared there would be no 
room for him when the Kirbys moved to 
smaller quarters. 

found by DAUGHTER 

The two were found dead on the kitchen 
floor of the row house at 6:15 p. m. yester¬ 
day by Mrs. Kirby’s daughter, Evelyn, 20, a 
Wave, who returned from her office at the 
Navy Department to find the doors locked. 
She summoned next-door neighbors and to¬ 
gether they peered through the kitchen win¬ 
dow, where they saw the bodies lying only a 
lew feet apart. 

Thinking they were victims of gas. Miss 
Kirby turned in a fire alarm. Firemen and 
police found an old .38 caliber hammerlcss 
revolver lying between Mr. McConchic’s out¬ 
stretched legs. 

An hour later Mrs. Kirby’s husband, Hor¬ 
ace O, Kirby, 42, stumbled on the tragedy. 
A plasterer, he had Just returned from a 
4-week job at Elkton, Va. His wife had been 
preparing chicken for his homecoming din¬ 
ner when the old man’s shots cut her down 
at the sink. 

NOT MY WIFE, TOO 

struggling to control his emotions, the 
giief-strlckcn husband listened to the story. 

"If the old man had to do it, why didn’t he 
just kill himself—not my wife, too," he 
sobbed. 

"I’ve got to be a man and take this," he 
said. "We’ve known the old man for years, 
and for 7 years he’s lived with us. We were 
his only friends. We were just like children 
to him. Then this is how he repaid us." 

He said he first met Mr. McConchie 22 years 
ago when they both lived in the same board¬ 
ing house. Seven years ago the Kirbys took 
him in as a roomer and partially supported 
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him. A former bid clerk for the District’s 
purchasing department. Mr. McConchie drew 
a small retirement pension. 

TOLD NEIGHBORS 

“Recently the old man felt he was sort of 
in the way." Mr. Kirby said. "He went 
around telling the neighbors about it. We 
were planning to move to an apartment, but 
we never said we wouldn’t take him with us. 
He was like a part of our family." 

Police said the old man had $140 on his 
person, a notebook, watch, keys, and a 
bronze gocd-luck piece. Property was turned 
over to his son, Elmer McConchie, of 1845 
Calvert Street N. W. 

Five shots had been fired from the gun 
according to police. Apparently three had 
struck Mrs. Kirby, the fourth had gone wdd 
and the fifth Mr. McConchie saved for him¬ 
self. 

Funeral arrangements for Mrs. Kirby have 
been postponed pending word from the 
Kirby’s son, Harold Jr.. 19, a signal man, 
second class, now .stationed on Okinawa, 

Recently appearing in the newspapers 
of the country was an article by a Har¬ 
vard sociologist, Carle C. Zimmerman, on 
the subject of divorces cau.sed by dou¬ 
bling up in homes. It is as follow.s: 

Doubling Up Will Increase Divorce, 
SonoLOGisT Says 

Cambridge. Maes.. March 1 D.oubling up of 
young married couples with their in-laws 
during the housing shortage will shoot the 
Nation’s divorce rate skyward in the next 5 
years. Harvard Sociologi.st Carle C. Zimmer¬ 
man predicted today. 

It’s a cose of too many rooks spoiling the 
f.imily broth, as Professor Zimmerman sees It. 

"Getting along in married life is tough 
enough without having others listen in or 
butt in on quarrels and dir.agrcements." he 
said in an Interview. "In a world that looks 
upon divorce as an easy and honorable 
remedy for marital ills, we may expect a tre¬ 
mendous upsurge of divorces as the Immedi¬ 
ate result of doubling up 

"The present rate of 275 divorces in every 
1,000 marriages Is high, but It w^ill go much 
higher before 1961." 

One cf the Nation's foremo.st authorities on 
family sociology. Professor Zimmerman be¬ 
lieves you can’t have two "bosses”—either in 
the kitchen or at the shaving bowl. So ho 
thinks the best advice to give young couples 
now living with in-law’s is to move out as soon 
as housing is available. 

"A couple would be better in a trailer or a 
Quonset hut by themselves than in a palace 
with their in-laws," he said, hastening to ex¬ 
plain that he nursed no grudges against in¬ 
laws in general. 

When there are plenty of homes again, the 
divorce rate will drop slightly, according to 
Professor Zimmerman. 

But the in-laws themEclve.s don’t have to 
worry. Professor Zimmerman thinks it’s a 
safe bet that the doubling-up process won’t 
hurt them a bit. 

"When a husband and wife hove lived to¬ 
gether long enough to became In-laws," he 
said, "they have a substantial handicap in 
that death-do-us-part race." 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J.BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Mondayy March 4, 1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I wish to Include the report of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on ths St. Lawrence 
project as presented by Under Secretary 
of Slate Dean Acheson before a subcom¬ 
mittee of the Senate Committee on For¬ 
eign Relations on February 18, 1946: 

February 16. 1946. 

The honorable the Secretary of State. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In conlormity with 
your request of November 6, 1945, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have examined the matter of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power projects and thch effect on the na¬ 
tional security. 

The principal factors which influence the 
consideraLlon of these projects in the inter¬ 
est of the national security are that, in the 
event of a national emergency, they would 
provide: 

(a) Shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, 
located in a relatively secure area, capable of 
expansion and of conversion fur handling 
deep-sea vessels, which could be used to sup¬ 
plement coastal shipyards. 

(b) An additional line of communication, 
navigable by ocean shipping, which could, by 
diversion of some cargo for overseas destina¬ 
tions, ease the strain during wartime on rail 
transportation and port facilities of the east 
and Gulf coasts. This seaway could also serve 
as a reserve route to be used in the event of 
Interruption of other routes by enemy action, 

(c) A large source of cheap, dependable 
power, which can be generated without the 
use of coal or other critical combustibles and 
without use of crowded rail or highway trans¬ 
portation facilities; this power would be 
available In an area which, during World 
War II was a power-deficit area. 

The foregoing factors prompted the Secre¬ 
taries of War and the Navy to support the 
projects In 1941 In the Interests of national 
defense. In the light of the experiences of 
World War II. in which total mobilization be¬ 
came a near actuality, it is evident that the 
prospective Increase in our war potential that 
would hove been contributed by these pro¬ 
jects, had they been completed, would have 
been of material assistance In prosecuting 
the war. It is probable that attainment of 
success In any future world conflict would re¬ 
quire utilization of the ultimate production 
and transportation facilities of the United 
States and possibly Canada, The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider that it would be in 
the interests of national security to complete 
projects, such as these, which would have 
distinct military advantage.** and would ma¬ 
terially increase the industrial and trans¬ 
portation potential of the United States. 

Although the St. Lawrence Valley is a pos¬ 
sible route for inva.‘*ion of eastern North 
America, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that construction of the proposed works 
would not facilitate invasion by that route 
since the power plants, locks, and canals 
would readily be rendered unusuable In the 
event such action became necessary. 

Robert P. Patterson. 

Secretaiy of War. 


Standardized Beariog Dimentlons 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, occasionally an observation 
by spokesmen for various industries is 
significant because it calls attention 
both to a problem and to a solution of 


that problem, and incidentally reflects 
the possibilities of promoting trade gen¬ 
erally by rather simple methods. 

It seems to me that a recent state¬ 
ment by S. F. Wollmar, executive vice 
president of SKF Industries. Inc., was 
one of those. 

He urged the Nation's motor and ma¬ 
chine manufacturers to Join a move¬ 
ment to standardize sizes of ball and 
roller bearings just as sizes of electric 
bulbs, tires, clothing, and shoes arc 
standardized. 

Mr. Wollmar said: 

This standardization would reduce over- 
oU costs, speed delivery of bearings to prime 
reconversion centers, aid young industries, 
and broaden American participation in world 
reconstruction. 

Ball- and roller-bearing manufacturers 
are now required to produce and stock as 
many as 40,000 sizes and makes of antifric¬ 
tion bearings and some of these products 
differ from others by the merest hair’s 
breadth. If a uniform system of basic sizes 
were adopted. It might be possible to con¬ 
centrate our capacity on turning out about 
2,000 sizes of bearings. These would meet 
almost every industrial need without any 
sacrifice of quality. 

I am inviting reconsideration of standard¬ 
ized bearing dimensions now while memory 
of war production experience is still fresh. 
Standards adopted as long as 25 years ago 
have been allowed to lapse because of the 
recent spectacular expansion of the machine 
industry. 

The war emphasized the rapidity with 
which standardized bearings could be pro¬ 
duced as well as the production difficulties 
that constantly plagued the output of non¬ 
standard bearings. 

Early standardization would be of par¬ 
ticular benefit to such new industries as tele¬ 
vision and synthetic fabrics. Studies made 
by SKF engineers indicate that bearing 
standardization would result In speedier and 
more economical production and customer 
servicing for those Industries. The engi¬ 
neers declare that an International standards 
agreement already reached will simplify the 
problem of rushing bearhigs for such desper¬ 
ately needed items as machine tools and 
other mechanical equipment to Britain, 
Prance, Belgium, Holland, and other mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations which use the 
same bearing standards. 

Future foreign business of American man¬ 
ufacturers also would be helped by stand¬ 
ardization. Potential customers In foreign 
nations would be much more likely to buy 
American equipment now and in the future 
If they know they can obtain standard-sized 
bearings and other parte with relative ease 
Instead of having to wait weeks and months 
for specially fabricated replacement. 


UNO Peraaneat Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF conn8ctxct;t 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mrs. LUCfE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on the subject of 
selection of a site for locating the per¬ 
manent seat of the United Nations Or- 
ganizationu 1 call attention of my col¬ 
leagues and constituents to the following 
press dispatch giving the ofllcial text of 


the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly at its final London session: 

Text or UNO Resolution on Permanent 
Home Plans 

London, February 16.—Text of the resolu¬ 
tion on the temporary and permanent homes 
of the United Nations Organization, ns 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
UNO here this week follows: 

**The General Assembly resolves that: 

*T. Permanent headquarters: 

“(A) The permanent headquarters of the 
United Nations should be established in 
Westchester (New York) and/or Fairfield 
(Conn.) counties, near to New York City. 

'*(B) A headquarters commission shall 
proceed as soon as possible to the region 
mentioned in (A) above with a view to carry¬ 
ing out an exhaustive study thereof and 
making recommendations to the General 
Assembly in the second part of Its first ses¬ 
sion (in September) regarding the exact lo¬ 
cation to be selected within the aforemen- 
tloncxl general region. 

“(C) The headquarters commission shall 
draw up plans based on the assumption that 
the United Nations will acquire approxi¬ 
mately; (1) 2 square miles, (2) 5 square 
miles, (fi) 10 square miles, (4) 20 square 
miles, (5) 40 square miles with details In 
each COS'* of the approximate cost of acquir¬ 
ing the land and buildings within these 
areas. 

“ID) The headquarters commission shall 
ascertain what measures the Federal. State, 
and county authorities In the United States 
are prepared to take in order to control de¬ 
velopment In the territory adjacent to the 
zone. 

“ASSEMBLY TO DECIDE 

“(E) On the basis of the information thus 
provided, the General Assembly at the sec¬ 
ond part of its first session shall make a 
final decision as to 

“(1) The exact area required, and 

“(2) The exact location of the permanent 
headquarters within the aforementioned 
Westchester-Fairfleld region. 

“(F) This resolution does not Implv any 
financial commitments of the United States 
(other than the expenses of the headquarters 
commission) and does not impase any finan¬ 
cial obligations on Its members and the As¬ 
sembly remains free to decide these questions 
at the second part of its first session accord¬ 
ing to article XVII, paragraphs 1 and 2, and 
article XVIII, paragraph 2 of the Charter. 

“Interim headquarters: The Interim head¬ 
quarters of the United Nations should be lo¬ 
cated in New York City. 

“(2) Headquarters commission: 

“(a) A headquarters commission com** 
posed of representatives of Austria. Uruguay, 
China, Prance, Iraq, Netherlands. United 
Kingdom. USSR, and Yugoslavia shall be set 
up to carry out the tasks entrusted to it 
under the ^t part of this resolution regard¬ 
ing the permanent hearquarters. 

“EXPERTS PROVIDED 

“(b) The headquarters commission may 
be assisted by experts including planning 
engineers, lawyers, real-estate experts, finan¬ 
cial advisers, and other appropriate experts 
who. at the request of the secretary general, 
shall be designated by the Government of 
the United States of America. 

“(c) The secretary general shall consult 
with the headquarters commission or the 
experts assisting it, as he may •deem neces¬ 
sary or appropriate, on problems w^ch may 
arise in connection with the temporary in¬ 
stallation of the various organs of the United 
Nations In the United States, the material 
arrangements for the holding of the second 
part of the first session of the General As¬ 
sembly in September 1946, and the housing 
of the delegates, secretariate and other per¬ 
sonnel who may be required to reside for 
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longer or shorter periods near the temporary 
headquarters of the organization. 

"(d) The secretary general is authorized 
to pay the expenses of the members of and 
to compensate the experts attached to the 
headquarters commission on such basis and 
In such form as may appear to him most ap¬ 
propriate. 

“(e) The headquarters commission .shall 
submit its final report on all matters referred 
to it to the General Afscmbly at the second 
part of Its first se.ssion. 

“(f) The General Assembly during the 
course of the second part of its first session 
shall give consideration to the appointment 
of a planning commission of experts as rec¬ 
ommended in chapter X, section 3. in the 
report of the preparatory commission,” 


Relief for Poland 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN TPIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Chri.stian Science Monitor for Satur¬ 
day, March 2: 

UNRRA STEP PUTS POLES TN ROLE OF PAWN 

(By Edmund Stevens) 

Warsaw. March 2.—The impending cut in 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration to Poland has raised the dire 
threat of starvation. The country that suf¬ 
fered more from the Nazi invaders in pro¬ 
portion to its size than any other is, there¬ 
by. laced with new heartbreaks, perhaps in¬ 
volving further reduction of its already de¬ 
pleted population and disruption of its re¬ 
covery program. 

The offlcial UNRRA Justification of the cut 
is that last summer’s world wheat crop, and 
especially the European crop, was disappoint¬ 
ing, whereas the prospects are poor for the 
current Argentinean crop as a result of 
drought. The Polish press and Polish pub¬ 
lic. however, have been quick to read into 
this wheat “reduction” political motives 
which top UNRRA officials here do not deny. 

They freely and frankly admitted that the 
critical attitude in Influential American and 
British circles toward the existing Polish 
regime may have influenced the UNRRA 
decision. In this connection, they men¬ 
tioned British resentment that the Polish 
delegate to the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly meeting in London. Zygmunt Mod- 
zelewskl, had sided with Andrei Vishinsky, 
the chief Russian delegate, in the Security 
Council arguments. 

The same officials also pointed out that 
certain other food-importing countries com¬ 
peting for a share of the world’s wheat 
supply have more political influence, money, 
and propaganda machinery at their disposal 
than war-torn and impoverished Poland. 

To the outside observer it would appear 
as If Poland’s martyrized population is about 
to undergo a new ordeal for reasons that are 
largely, if not wholly, partisan. This, UNRRA 
officials in Warsaw openly acknowledge. They 
confirm that the results of such a cut may 
be disastrous, but add that they themselves 
are powerless to alter decisions reached in 
London and Washington. To give the full 
picture, it is Important to recall that the 
Poles are bread-eating people, far more than 
are Americans, for example. 

In normal times, the Polish wheat produc¬ 
tion fully covers Its home consumption, leav¬ 
ing a margin for export. In Its recovery from 


wartime devastation, Polish agriculture has 
been severely hampered by last summer's 
drought. Furthermore, the scant snowfall 
this winter renders the pro.spects for the 
coming crop not to encouraging. 

Agricultural experts with whom I have 
talked envisage that the famine may further 
result in a- shortage of seed grain for the 
spring sowing, thereby further delaying the 
day when Poland again will be able to feed 
Its own population without outside aid. 

The Poles complain that they are being 
left to starve, whereas, at least according to 
some reports, the Germans will be living in 
comparative comlort—with Allied help. Italy 
also will continue to receive its 630.000 tons 
of wheat monthly. 

And 80, some Poles here are as’iving: “Who 
won this war. anyway?” 

Statement of Col. Philip F. La Foil 2ttc on 
Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS * 

OF 

HON. MERLIN HULL 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. February 22,1946 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker Col. Philip 
F. La Follette appeared befo'^e the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs in opposition to 
the proposal for universal military train¬ 
ing in peacetime. 

Colonel La Follette served three term.s 
as Governor of Wisconsin. He is a vet¬ 
eran of the First World War, in which he 
rose to the rank of captain. Upon the 
declaration of war with Japan, he 
promptly proffered his services to his 
country. He went to Australia with our 
troops, where he was assigned to the 
staff of General MacArthur. He was a 
participant in all the campaigns from 
Australia to Japan. He was promoted 
from time to time to the rank of colonel. 
Recently he retired from the staff of 
General MacArthur and returned to his 
home at Madison, Wls. 

Colonel La Follette long has been an 
earnest student in civilian life and in the 
Army which brings to him exceptional 
qualifleations to speak on peacetime 
military training. His clear-cut state¬ 
ment before the Committee on Military 
Affairs is thorough and comprehensive. 
It is worthy of consideration by every 
Member of Congress. 

The Capital Times, one of the promi¬ 
nent dailies of the Northwest, in its edi¬ 
torial comment upon his statement says: 

Wo urge you to read his suggestions and 
proposals on conscription for they constitute 
an outstanding contribution to the discus¬ 
sion of one of the most vital issues before 
the American people today. They represent 
the thoughtful consideration and conclu¬ 
sions of a man who was In military counsels 
of the war and who has been able to relate 
his knowledge to the Impact of technological 
advance on our military Institutions. 

Colonel La Follette makes clear that he ap¬ 
proaches the conscription issue from the only 
rational grounds of discussion—national de¬ 
fense. Quite rightly he Ignores the poppy¬ 
cock about military training bettering the 
health, morals, and education of American 
youth. 

National defense In this atomic age. Colo¬ 
nel La Follette says, will best be served If we 


forget about conscription plans—even ihe 
watered-down proposal offered by the Ameri¬ 
can Legion. He believes that a highly trained, 
well-paid volunteer Army will satisfactorily 
meet the needs of the Nation both from the 
standpoint of defense and carrying out oir' 
commitments in the rest of the world. 

Eliminate the Army’s caste system, in¬ 
crease the pay of enlisted men and their 
opportunities for promotion, and peace¬ 
time compulsoiT military training will 
not be needed for national defense. A 
volunteer Army will be sufficient. 

The following was Colonel La Follette’.s 
.statement before the Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs: 

Mr. Chairman, I was delighted to accpl 
th: invitation to appear breause I am cc.n- 
vircrcl that you are confronted v.Mlh an is- 
tu:‘ who.se determination is bound to have eii 
encAUing impact on ihe peace of the world, 
the security of America, and the .‘urvival ol 
our cherished democracy. 

I should like to make two points clear at 
the outset. In the first place, my argument, 
as \v:ll Econ become clear, is directed agalmt 
nil versions of peacetime conscription, ihc 
new propo,'5al by the American Legion no Ics.s 
than the original r.chenie of the War De¬ 
partment and President Truman. In the 
second place, I cannot in the tune at my dis¬ 
posal deal with what I regard as the synthet¬ 
ic. or artificial type of argument in behalf 
(.f peacetime conscrintioii—the arguments, 
for Instance, that universal military .scrv.ee 
W’lll develop the health of our youth, indoc¬ 
trinate our young men with a moral diszi- 
pline, provide them v/itli Job training. 
Ftrengihen their characters, or provide a 
substitute for full employment. Arguments 
of this kind, it seems to me. have been ade¬ 
quately dealt with by the educators, clergy¬ 
men, and others who have already appeared 
before you. 

I approach the subject today exclusively 
as an issue of national defense—the defona*' 
cf America from external aggression and the 
defense of our democracy from the internal 
assaults of those who are captivated by the 
short-cut methods of alien ideologies and the 
total militarism of foreign totalitarianisms. 

The invasion of an American’s liberty by 
universal military service is Justified only 
when it is unmistakably clear that the Na¬ 
tion’s security demaniis it. Our national se¬ 
curity docs not now demand it. On the con¬ 
trary, universal military service is now al¬ 
most completely out of date and Its adoption 
would almost certainly lull us into a false 
.sense of security. Just as the Maginot line 
tricked the French into a complar?ncy which 
proved their undoing 6 years ago. 

Mo.st of UK can agree that in time of wpr 
conscription is the fairest and most equitable 
way of sharing the risks and hardships of 
combat. In time of peace, however, the 
duties of the average soldier are comparable 
to the recruitment of GI’s than to policemen. 
There is no more reason to apply coercion 
to the recruitment of GI’s than to policemen. 

America needs a peacetime Army, both for 
overseas duty and to provide a powerful, 
swift, mobile, highly trained, perfectly 
equipped force to defend u.^ against any 
threat of aggression. 

But we are talking here not of sheer num¬ 
bers. nor of size for the sake of size, but rather 
of a compact, highly specialized force of 
experts. We are talking here of a’ force of 
keen technicians thoroughly trained to mas¬ 
ter and keep abreast with the highly compli¬ 
cated instruments of modern warfare, rather 
than millions of conscripts rushed through a 
quickie course of calesthenics, close and 
extended order drill, and the other routines of 
a l-year course under conscriptions. 

Modern science is repealing many of the old 
laws of war which served so usefully in the 
past. The classical military injunctions have 
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become obsolete in the age In which a single 
atomic bomb can pulverize an entire battle¬ 
field. Some of those old military concepts 
become perilous folly in an age in which a 
rocket plane streaking through the sky with 
the speed of sound can blast to bits a trans¬ 
port vessel ploughing through the seas with 
10,000 conscript foot soldiers. 

Anyone who has looked with any imagina¬ 
tion into that Pandora’s bo.\ that milltai-y 
science has opened in recent years knows 
that the technical complexity of warfare will 
Increase rather than diminish. We arc de¬ 
termined, I hope—every one of us—to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak of another war. But since 
we must plan for any and every eventuality, 
we must accept the fact that more than any¬ 
thing else, we shall need high quality per¬ 
sonnel for any future emergency. 

One of the principal liabilities of winning 
wars is that too often outworn ideas remain 
in positions of power and the surviving hier¬ 
archy of military officers base their program 
of preparedness for the next war on the pre¬ 
vailing ideas of the last. The obsolescence 
In military thinking is as great as the obso¬ 
lescence elsewhere in life. The Army’s de¬ 
mand for universal military service is as out- 
of-date as the Pentagon Building Itself, 
which, though built in the 1940’s, is a horri¬ 
ble violation of the military principle of 
dispersal. 

It is generally recognized today that after 
World War I the Allied High Command pre¬ 
sented Germany with the basic necessities 
which produced the marauding blitz army of 
Hitler’s Reich. By limiting Germany to an 
army of 100,000 men with 12-year enlist¬ 
ments, we gave the German Wehrmacht the 
incentive to pioneer new ideas for a highly 
skilled and trained army of technicians—an 
army which made ideas take the place of 
sheer numbers, an army which made fire 
power and mobility and science an easy con¬ 
queror of Prance’s Maglnot Line, conscript 
army, and textbook theories of warfare. 

The striking forces in the late war were 
far more highly trained—with far greater 
specialization—than In World War I. It is 
certainly safe to assume that preparedness 
against another war will require even greater, 
rather than less specialized training for com¬ 
bat forces. That specialization, technical 
training, and carefully developed skills we 
can get only by working with a group of men 
who have volunteered for that purpose, and 
who have been attracted to that work by the 
realization that they are to become part of 
a regular army of free volunteers in the 
employ of a free people. They must know 
that they arc to be treated as a valued, 
essential, and honorable part of our national 
life, and not as conscripts for a year of 
poorly paid training. 

This, then, must be our goal—to build a 
democratic army of free men who have signed 
up to serve because the stakes are high 
enough, the rewards attractive enough, and 
the opportunities compelling enough. ’ 

And this brings me to the very heart of 
what I want to say today. Just as science 
working in the laboratory is revolutionizing 
the weapons of war, you of Congress must 
be revolutionary in the field In which you 
are supreme—the making of national policy. 

I nrge that Congress make the military 
service as attractive to volunteers as it has 
made the Federal civil service. 

Concretely, I am proposing that in order 
to build a democratic defense force, rather 
than a conscript army, Congress do these 
things now; 

a. Establish a minimum pay scale starting 
at $100 a monUi, plus the usual allowances, 
for privates, with a corresponding increase 
In scale for noncomissioned officers. 

2. Provide a system of promotions from 
the ranks and a program of education and 
In-service training to enable GI’s to qualify 
for advancement and to become trained 
technicians. 


3. Strike at the military caste system by 
narrowing the difference in clothes, quarters, 
mess, legal rights, and social life between 
GI’s and officers. 

4. Improve the officer class by putting ap¬ 
pointments to West Point (and Annapolis) 
on a civil-service basis and by putting peace¬ 
time promotions on a basis of competitive 
examinations. 

Once we get over the horse-and-buggy 
notion that we cannot afford to compen¬ 
sate a regular standing Army adequate lor 
our national needs, we shall find that men 
will enlist for service In the armed forces 
exactly as they do in any other department 
of Government service. The Government 
does not expect to employ clerks, stenogra¬ 
phers, or other Federal employees at half 
the salaries paid In private business. Yet 
we offer a soldier today half the going rate 
of pay for a Wisconsin farmhand. If we 
compensate and reward the soldier at any¬ 
thing approaching a competitive standard, 
we shall have more volunteers than we 
need, and even more Important, we shall 
enlist into our defense forces a type and 
quality of man that we need so vitally in 
building a democratic army. 

I am well aware of the fact that It is not 
possible to eliminate all differences between 
officers and men and still have a disciplined 
army. I am convinced, however, that we 
can abolish many of the Inflexible restric¬ 
tions of the old Prussian caste system and 
still retain the basic discipline required. 
The American GI, if I am any Judge, wants 
besides fair pay and decent living conditions, 
a feeling of significance, of belonging, of 
being appreciated, and an awareness that 
brains, ability, and industry will win him 
promotions. 

Given this type of democratic program, 
America can build a powerful volunteer army, 
an army whose abilities and skills and train¬ 
ing would repay us many, many times over 
the cost of training a vast conscript army of 
men whose 1 year in service would make 
them specialists only in griping. 

I assume that no one is seriously proposing 
that wc should base our preparedness on the 
theory that the United States is going to 
launch an unannounced blitz war on some 
nation in Europe or Asia. On the contrary, 

I take it that we all want this country in a 
position where if such a blitz were made 
against us, we would be able to repel It. and 
have ample time to put our country into high 
gear for war production. If this is our goal, 
then it is all the more reason why we should 
have available at all times a trained, skilled, 
perfectly equipped, quickly maneuverfible 
force that can repel such an attack while we 
are harnessing our human and physical re¬ 
sources for whatever the duration might be. 

Our national security does not require and 
our national income cannot finance both such 
a regular army of highly trained volunteers 
and a conscript army of masses of soldiers. 
Hence, we must choose. I choose the con¬ 
stantly available force of well-paid, well- 
trained volunteers who have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to study and master what has truly 
become in our age of diabolical engines of 
destruction—the science of warfare. 

The logic of the present and the lesson of 
the past seem to me to point decisively to 
the kind of volunteer army I have discussed 
as our national defense hope for the future. 
It Is oiir defense not only against a possible 
external enemy but our bulwark, too, against 
the inroads of a militaristic fascism. One by 
one we seem to be embracing, in what we 
were pleased to coll the arsenal of democracy, 
many of the very Fascist Institutions against 
which we threw our men, money, and mate¬ 
rials in World War II. We fought, among 
other reason, to wipe out the specter of per¬ 
manent militarism. Are we now to embrace 
as our very own the monster we swore to 
destroy? l trust not. 


There Is another and far better course for 
US to pursue.' 

First, let us build and maintain a volunteer 
regular army fully adequate to repel any 
foreign invasion. Second, Instead of embrac¬ 
ing the major tenet of totalitarianism—mili¬ 
tary conscription—let us use our best leader¬ 
ship to lead all nations to outlaw universal 
military service. By so doing we will not only 
be keeping faith with our solemn declara¬ 
tions of purposes in World War II but we 
will be heading our own country, and perhaps 
the world, in the direction of a lasting peace. 


Old-Age PcDsion LegisUtion Needed 
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or 
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or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» March 4, 1946 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cent announcement that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives would conduct hearings w 
proposed amendments to and changes in 
our social-security law is most important 
and in my way of thinking one of the 
major issues in our legislative program. 
This hearing, in my opinion, is long de¬ 
layed. As we all know, legislation relat¬ 
ing to raising money for old-age pensions 
is a revenue matter and is referred under 
the House rules to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Several bills are pending and many 
amendments will no doubt be offered 
relating to this subject. Friends of our 
aged citizens have tried on many oc¬ 
casions to have proposed national old- 
age pension legislation considered either 
in the committee or in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. I am one of those Mem¬ 
bers who has consLstently demanded that 
the administration and the social- 
security agency of the Government take 
steps to correct the present situation. 
Last week a number of Members signed 
petition No. 22 which will bring out for 
debate and amendment and change 
H. R. 4747 which deals with the question 
of old-age pension, and other matters. 
This petition was a discharge petition 
and, of course, requires 218 signatures. 
When that number of signatures is se¬ 
cured, the committee handling this legis¬ 
lation is then discharged from any fur¬ 
ther consideration of it, and then it 
comes before the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

I referred to the present situation arjd 
by that I mean the present method of 
having the States pay out old-age assist¬ 
ance and having the Federal Govern¬ 
ment appropriate an amount equal to 
the payment made by the State. This 
method has proven wholly inadequate. 
Our aged folks face a miserable exist¬ 
ence under this program. You can 
hardly refer to the program without 
apologizing for it. 

The second session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress is well under way and 
in the remaining months of this session 
I hope the Congress will do something 
to improve the condition of our pension 
citizens who have been so long neglected. 
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The plight of our aged folks is perhaps 
worse today than at any time within 
the past quarter century. In the main 
they must live on a fixed income based 
on prewar levels. They are confronted 
with a 33-percent increase in living costs. 
Opportunities for employment are more 
restricted. Job preferences are given to 
returned veterans and younger workers. 
Technical advances, inventions, and 
modern production methods are fast 
eliminating the oldster from the field of 
employment. The number included in 
this class, 60 years of age and over, is 
about 10 percent of our population, or 
some thirteen and one-half million. This 
is more than we had in the armed forces 
at the peak of the war effort. It is esti¬ 
mated that at least 10,000,000 of this 
group are dependent in part or totally 
upon someone else for their existence. 
They pose a social and economic problem 
and this Congress must do something 
about it. 

You say we have old-age assistance 
under .social security, but who could hon¬ 
estly claim that the present old-age pen¬ 
sion paid by the Government and States 
would keep bedy and soul together? 
They are so woefully inadequate that 
even the administrators of these pension 
funds admit that, at best, they only sup¬ 
plement private assistance and contribu¬ 
tions. 

Christian principles and American 
justice are shamefully violated so long 
as we force millions of our senior citizens 
to live in want and misery. They built 
this country and made possible the pros¬ 
perity which we now enjoy. Certainly 
from our great bounty and limitless 
wealth this Congress can find ways and 
means of providing a decent living for 
our deserving aged. Is there a Member 
of Congress who would face his constitu¬ 
ency and say that we do not have the 
funds or substance to meet this old-age 
emergency. 

The kindest thing anyone can do is 
smile when the argument that we cannot 
afford this expense is advanced to defeat 
old age pen.sion legislation. Right now 
the administration is considering a $4,- 
000,000,600 loan to Great Britain. I am 
opposed to that loan but regardless of 
that, I wish someone would tell me why 
our people who are running the Govern¬ 
ment want to give away money to foreign 
countries and then neglect our own peo¬ 
ple. The example of wanting to do good 
to others can be multiplied in many dif¬ 
ferent directions. 

We can and must afford retirement to 
our elder citizens and relieve them from 
economic activity. With the rapid ad¬ 
vances in technology it has become in¬ 
creasingly difficult to keep the older 
workers employed. They are the un¬ 
wanted men in Industry, the first to be 
discharged, the last to be hired. Rather 
than see workers pushed from the active 
labor force, hit or miss, the logical policy 
to follow is one of selection. A wise na¬ 
tion will specifically mark the older 
workers for retirement and clear the 
path for employment for younger men 
and women. We cannot afford the waste 
and social hazards of unemployed youth. 

Already signs of unemployment ap¬ 
pear on the horizon of the future. The 
wheels of industry are grinding out much 


needed peacetime products. Within a 
few short months, these emergency needs 
will have been supplied and industry will 
have adjusted itself to normal condi¬ 
tions. Then, we can reasonably expect 
the old law of supply and demand to as¬ 
sert itself in the labor market. There 
will be more job seekers than there are 
jobs and mass unemployment is not im¬ 
probable. Real statesmanship requires 
that we anticipate this possible situation 
and take the proper steps to meet it now. 
One step in that direction is to retire the 
aged from gainful employment and thus 
provide a job for a younger person. 

Our senior citizens have made their 
contribution to society and have earned 
their retirement. If their retirement is 
insured the whole process of business ac¬ 
tivity will be stabilized. 


One War Is Enough 
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Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article by Ed¬ 
gar L. Jone.s, from the February 1946 is¬ 
sue of the Atlantic Monthly. I think it is 
a very timely article and important, 
since Mr. Jones is a veteran. During his 
40 months of war duty, Edgar L. Jones 
served for over a year with the British 
Eighth Army in north Africa; he served 
also a.s a merchant seaman, an Army his¬ 
torian, and for 7 months as the Atlantic 
correspondent in the far Pacific, where 
he was present at the assaults on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. Here is his box score 
of what the men he lived with really 
thought about military life and the 
promise, or threat, of peacetime con¬ 
scription : 

One War Is Enough 
(By Edgar L. Jones) 

Probably I shall be tagged as a psychoneu¬ 
rotic veteran of too much blood.shed when 1 
say that I get alternately fighting mad and 
cold sick inside whenever I hear people talk 
about the next war. I cannot understand 
how they can be resigned to the prospects of 
another global conflict so casual in their as¬ 
sumption that wars are inevitable, so dam¬ 
nably unaware of the consequences of their 
current complacency. 

Has everyone in this country lost faith in 
peace? Here we stand at the threshold of 
what could be a new and better world, and 
our fainthearted citizenry insists upon lock¬ 
ing backward and muttering that what has 
always been must be. Maybe the United 
Nations Organization will succeed in pre¬ 
venting further global conflicts, but the men 
from Missouri and 47 other States have to be 
shown. World peace, according to our self- 
acclaimed realists, is at best a heart-warming 
dream; common sense demands that we put 
our trust in bombs and battleships. So let us 
teach our youths, along with the new genera¬ 
tions in Germany and Japan, that wars are 
wrong, but at the same time let us be prac¬ 
tical and bring up our children to be good 
soldiers. Just in case. 


Cynical as most of us overseas were. I doubt 
If many of us seriously believed that people 
at home would start planning for the next 
war before we could get home and talk with¬ 
out censorship about this one. Although our 
hopes and fears for the future were varied, 
our common goal was most assuredly more 
than the elimination of a few world powers so 
that^hc remaining nations could square off 
for yet another war. Nor did we endure the 
half-life of a regimented military existence 
Just to have people tell us that it is Inevitable 
that our children will have to suffer similar 
bitter experiences. 

We had a right, I think, to expect that in 
return for our services the global home front 
would give peace a fair trial. We made our 
various sacrifices to give our own and younger 
generations a chance to improve on the past, 
not to have the unchanging Old Guard take 
our victory from us and rebuild the world 
along their deadly prcwai* pattern of distrust, 
secrecy, and intrigue. We wanted peace, not 
a world divided into armed camps; permanent 
peace, not a short wait between wars. Many 
of UB had to bomb, burn, and blast into 
oblivion an untold number of helpless vic¬ 
tims of total war. Only a few of us ore so 
unaware of our own war crimes that wo can 
let it be said that we fought only to preserve 
the old way of life. 

Surely the entire home front could not 
have suffered through 4 years of anguished 
waiting, dreading each incoming telegram, 
shuddering at each new invasion headline, 
and still consider war to be the only de¬ 
pendable solution to international contro- 
ver.«jios. Instead of viewing the rest of the 
world with suspicion and singling out the 
next enemy, there must be some Americans 
willing to rely upon the fact that millions of 
global citizens are as peace-loving as our¬ 
selves. Certainly we do not all believe that 
we can successfully talk peace at the point 
of a gun or bring up our children as con¬ 
scientious civilians by first exposing them 
to military indoctrination, the very antithesis 
of education for democracy. 

But if there are some Americans who want 
peace badly enough to give up their right 
to wage war, they are being outvoiced by our 
militant Old Guard, whose idea of a foreign 
policy is to keep the United States armed to 
the teeth and ever ready to challenge any 
country which disputes our world leadership. 
Regardless of the existence of personal mis¬ 
givings, wc, as a Nation, are placing our reli¬ 
ance not on international cooperation but 
upon the atomic bomb and the willingness 
of our boys to back our decisions with their 
lives. If it takes two to make a war, we are 
making certain that wc are one of them. 

I do not pretend to speak for all veterans. 
In the course of 40 months of war duty and 
five major battles I was only an ambulance 
driver, a merchant seaman, an Army his¬ 
torian, and a war correspondent, never a 
downright GI. Possibly the men who were 
subjected mi’ch more completely than I to 
the whims of militarism are now satisfied 
with their hollow victory, but I doubt it. I 
never met that fabulous character, T 3 ’pical 
GI Joe, whose every thought and postwar 
desire was so well known to politicians and 
the writers of advertising copy. But I met 
a lot of other Joes, and my guess is that 
before long—and the sooner the better—the 
veteran serviceman is going to V7ake from 
his deep dreams of peace, a job, and a home 
and realize that his country has let him 
down, and badly. 

Being a GI was a point of view, not a mili¬ 
tary classification, and the more thoroughly 
one was exposed to the waste, unfairness, 
senselessness, and horror of war, the more 
completely one substituted the serviceman’s 
perspective for an anachronistic civilian way 
of thinking. The man in uniform stood 
apart from society and judged it, often too 
harshly. In the light of his own insecurity, 
the sacrifices which were demanded of him, 
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and the possibility that he was being played 
for a sucker. In varying degrees, depending 
upon a man’s length of service, the GI per¬ 
spective Included bitter contempt for the 
home front’s abysmal lack of understanding. 
Its pleasures and comforts, and Its nauseat¬ 
ing capacity to talk In patriotic platitudes. 

The fighting man was not a deep-thinking 
man, despite all the lofty sentiments attrib¬ 
uted to him. He left the peace talk to the 
civilians who had the time and place lor it. 
Having been maneuvered into a position 
where he had to kill or be killed, he did not 
trouble himself with pretenses that he was 
a crusader. He fought because his people 
at home expected him to fight, and he let 
them seek the necessary Justification for his 
own ruthlessness. The most he wanted was 
to end the war. and all wars, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, so that he could live In peace and let 
others, including his own children, live in 
peace. He expected the home front to share 
his aversion for war and to figure out a bet¬ 
ter way to settle future disputes. 

Civilian Joe is too concerned at present 
with his personal problems of readjustment 
to get mad at what he habitually blasphemed 
in hlR uniformed days as home-front 
stupidity. He is still too daced from being 
heme and free again to be bluntly vocal. 
When the veteran does start talking back, 
this country is going to have its wartime 
illUBions badly shattered. 

Observers not subjected for long periods 
to the servicemen’s barren existence were in 
no position to interpret accurately a GI’s 
life, because they lacked the necessary per¬ 
spective. Congressmen on fly-by-nlght over¬ 
seas tours did not understand the men doing 
the fighting, nor did press representatives, 
with one notable exception. To a greater 
extent than any other civilian, Ernie Pyle 
saw the war from the GI point of view, and 
he hated It with GI thoroughness. But even 
Ernie found it difficult to sympathize with 
States-side soldiers and shore-based sailors 
who complained as bitterly as the dirtiest 
dogface about their lot In life while enjoy¬ 
ing all the physical comforts which the in¬ 
fantrymen lacked. 

The plain, unpublicized fact of the matter 
was that 0 out of 10 servicemen wanted noth¬ 
ing more to do with wars after their first 
week of basic training. Whether stationed 
in Washington or on a scrap of coral sand, the 
average GI considered himself to be the pur¬ 
poseless victim of malignant Justice. As he 
BO often remarked, "Prom where I stand, this 
whole thing stinks!" He hated everyone 
conceivably responsible for bis misfortune, 
cursing out the home front as vehemently as 
the Japanese and the Germans. His special 
gripes, however, were reserved for the unde¬ 
mocratic, stupefying favor-ridden totali¬ 
tarian nature of military life itself. He had 
no use for u system in which one class got 
the best of everything, and the other class 
got less than what was left. 
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We Americans have the dangerous ten¬ 
dency in our international thinking to take 
a holier-than-thou attitude toward other 
nations. We consider ourselves to be more 
noble and decent than other peoples, and 
consequently in a better position to decide 
what is right and wrong in the world. What 
kind of war do civilians suppose we fought, 
anyway? We shut prisoners in cold blood, 
wiped out hospitals, strafed lifeboats, killed 
or mistreated enemy civilians, finished off 
the enemy wounded, tossed the dying Into a 
hole with the dead, and in the Pacific boiled 
the flesh off enemy skulls to make table 
ornaments for sweethearts, or carved their 
bones into letter openers. We topped off our 
saturation bombing and burning of enemy 
civilians by dropping atomic bombs on two 
nearly defenseless cities, thereby setting an 
all-time record for instantaneous mass 
slaughter. 


As victors we are privileged to try our de¬ 
feated opponents for their crimes against 
humanity; but we should be realistic enough 
to appreciate that if we were on trial for 
breaking international laws, we should be 
found guilty on a dozen counts. We fought 
a dishonorable war. because morality had a 
low priority In battle. The tougher the 
fighting, the less room for decency: and in 
Pacific contests we saw mankind reach the 
blackest depths of bestiality. 

Not every American soldier, or even 1 per¬ 
cent of our troops, deliberately committed 
unwarranted atrocities, and the same might 
be said for the Germans and Japanese. The 
exigencies of war necessitated many so-called 
crimes, and the bulk of the rest could be 
blamed on the mental distortion which war 
produced. But we publicized every Inhu¬ 
man act of our opponents and censored any 
recognition of our own moral frailty in mo¬ 
ments of desperation. 

I have asked fighting men, for Instance, 
why they, or actually, why we, regulated 
fiamr-throwers in such a way that enemy 
soldiers were set afire, to die slowly and pain¬ 
fully, rather than killed outright with a 
full blast of burning oil. Was it because 
they hated the enemy so thoroughly? The 
answer was invariably. *‘No, we don’t hate 
those poor bastards particularly; we just hate 

the whole - mess and have to take it 

out on somebody.’* Possibly for the same 
reason, we mutilated the bodies of enemy 
dead, cutting off their ears and kicking out 
their gold teeth for souvenirs, and burled 
them with their testicles in their mouths, 
but such flagrant violations of all moral 
codes reach into still-unexplored realms of 
battle psychology. 

It is not my Intention cither to excuse our 
late opponents or to discredit our own fight¬ 
ing men. I do, however, believe that all of 
us, not Just the battle-enlightened OI’s, 
should fully understand the horror and deg¬ 
radation of war before talking so casually of 
another one. War does horrible things to 
men. our own sons included. It demands the 
worst of a person and pays off in brutality 
and maladjustment. It has become so me¬ 
chanical, inhuman, and crassly destructive 
that men lose all sense of personal responsi¬ 
bility for their actions. They fight without 
compassion, because that is the only way to 
fight a total war. To give Just one illustra¬ 
tion, I asked an infantry colonel whether he- 
gave his battalion a prebattle lecture. The 
colonel replied approximately as follows: 

"You can damn v/ell bet I put ’em straight 
ahead of time, and they were the best damn 
outfit in the Philippines. I taught ’em 
ethics, fighting ethics. I taught ’em there 
were two kinds of ethics, one for us and one 
for the yellowbellles across the line. I taught 
’em that the best way to kill a man was when 
he was lying down with his back up; the next 
best way was when he was sitting with his 
back toward ya; and the third best was 
when he was standing with his back toward 
ya. • • • Always shoot ’em in the back 

if possible; that's what I taught ’em, and 
there wasn’t another battalion could touch 
’em." 

Among other things about modem warfare, 

I think the home front should also compre¬ 
hend the full significance of the fact that a 
front-line soldier had a good chance of being 
killed In this war by his own side as well as 
by his opponents. Battle positions changed 
so rapidly that American soldiers were shelled 
by American artillery and warships, bombed 
and strafed by American planes, and ma¬ 
chine-gunned by American tanks—not occa¬ 
sionally, but often. We also sank our own 
ships and shot down numbers of our own 
planes—how many no one knows, but the 
ship I was on in the Invasion of Sicily 
knocked out four German planes and three 
of our own, which was considered a good 
average. 


Peter Bowman summed up our victory to 
date In Beach Red, when he wrote. "Battle 
doesn’t determine who is right. Only who is 
left." We destroyed Fascists, not fascism; 
men, not ideas. Our triumphs did not serve 
as evidence that democracy is best for the 
world, any more than Russian victories 
proved that communism is an ideal system 
for all mankind. Only through our peace¬ 
time efforts to abolish war and bring a larger 
measure of freedom and security to all peo¬ 
ples can we reveal to others that we are any 
better than our defeated opponents. 

Today we stand on trial—we are either 
for peace or for war, and the rest of the 
world Is prepared to move with us or against 
us. The burden of proof is on us; and our 
willingness to make peace, not our capacity 
to wage war, is the true measure of our 
good-neighborliness. 

in 

Peacetime conscription, no matter what 
euphemistic title we use for camouflage. Is 
the mark of a belligerent. If we were to 
adopt such a course, we should be dshber- 
ately turning our backs on the peace for 
which wc sacrificed so much and killed su 
many. Wc should be making it clear to all 
the world that the United States, formerly 
the champion of international accord, has 
lost faith in the principles underlying the 
United Nations Organization and hereafter 
places its reliance on Its own military might. 
We should be double-crossing every GI who 
died for more than a mere triumph of arms, 
and robbing the living of their hard-earned 
dlvldsnds. 

The majority of servicemen I met overseas 
and in camps scattered throughout this 
country, excluding members of the Regular 
Army and Navy, had in common four ideas 
pertaining to the peace: (1) they put up 
with military life because they had to. but 
they did not want it for their children; 
(2) they hoped for a better world, nut the 
"old order of things"; (3) they were not 
certain what sort of a world peace organiza¬ 
tion we should have, but it v;es obvious that 
wc had tried once to keep the peace alone 
and failed; (4) they were convinced that 
come hell or high water, the Army and Navy 
would put their own interests above all else, 
even the peace. 

All the GI wants, in effect, is to have us 
give peace a chance, rather than to embark 
upon an out-and-out war program before 
the UNO has been given a reasonable trial. 
He is not sure of anything, but he has faith 
in the posBlbllltieB of a better world. He 
held on to that faith at Tarawa, Normandy, 
and I wo Jima, where only death was a sure 
thing. To give us the chance to find some 
way other than relience on men and muni¬ 
tions to keep the peace, he risked everything 
he held most precious. He now puts to 
shame all those of us who are so lacking in 
the courage of our convictions that we agree 
with President Truman when he says— 

"Until wc are sure that our peace machin¬ 
ery is functioning adequately, we must re¬ 
lentlessly preserve our superiority on land 
and sea and in the air. Until that time, we 
must also make sure that by planning—and 
by actual production—^we have on hand at 
all times sufficient weapons of the latest na¬ 
ture and design with which to repel any 
sudden attack, and with which to launch an 
effective counterattack. 

"That is the only Way we can be sure— 
until we are sure that there Is another way." 

First get all set for another war, then talk 
peace—that is the policy of distrustful Amer¬ 
ican militarists, and that Is what the Ol's 
mean by the old order of things. We already 
have the greatest military machine on earth, 
and the only one equipped to be aggressive 
Oh an amphibious, interhemlspheric scale, 
but General Eisenhower assures us, on the 
basis of his familiarity with the leaders of 
other nations, that there exists no fear of 
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our motives in keeping ourselves strong. As 
a low-point friend of mine wrote from Ma¬ 
nila, the general should tell that to the Rus¬ 
sians, on whom our old guard has already 
declared war. 

If other nations have no fear of our mo¬ 
tives, they must have turned a deaf ear when 
Fleet Admiral Halsey told our Senate: "We 
want to win wars, and we want to fight them 
on enemy ground. That makes us all inva¬ 
sion-minded. That calls for an overseas 
movement as the first step in our air, ground, 
and sea offensive." But perhaps it is not 
fair of me to imply that the admiral was ad¬ 
vocating conscription when he remarked that 
we were all invasion-minded, because actual¬ 
ly he was arguing at the time against a single 
department of national defense. When the 
militarists talk conscription, they speak 
much more guardedly about national secur¬ 
ity, permanent peace, and a fine thing for 
our young men. 

The advocates of conscription acknowledge 
that their bill must be passed soon or it will 
be defeated. They are trying to shove 
through Congress an unprecedented piece of 
militaristic legislation while wartime emo¬ 
tions still run high, because they know that 
their program cannot be Justified by cool 
reason. The protraining campaigners have 
to hurry, because a few more congressional 
post-mortems like the Pearl Harbor investi¬ 
gation will cure the public’s blind faith in 
the superior wisdom of its military leaders. 
The slogan, "We were unprepared before, we 
must never be unprepared again," looks sick¬ 
ly in the light of General Marshall's testi¬ 
mony that Hawaii had at least sufficient 
means so that it could have broken up the 
attack, so that It would have done only lim¬ 
ited harm. 

Even more damaging public disillusion¬ 
ment will come when the returning veteran 
takes time out to talk back to anyone who 
blithely assures him that military life is a 
grand experience for young men. The ma¬ 
jority of the men In uniform hated the Army 
with a bitterness that made them want to 
take their misery out on anyone conceivably 
re.spon.sible for their plight. They wanted 
others to suffer as they sjuffered. Whenever 
universal military training was mentioned, 
they invariably said. "Good idea. Get the 
whole home front into this thing. Then 
maybe someone will appreciate whnt we have 
to go through." 

Thi.s is at lea.st a partial explanatioi of why 
supposedly representative polls have shown 
the GI to be currently in favor of a bill which 
obviously defeats his long-term campaign to 
end militarism at home and abroad--this, 
plus the more obvious lact that men in uni¬ 
form were never free to talk openly on the 
subject of "why I hate the Army." If they 
did, they were quickly section-eighted out of 
the Army as constitutional psychopaths. 
When peace organizations requested that 
persons opposed to conscription be allowed 
to go abroad and present their side of the 
argument, the War Department said it could 
not be arranged. Nevertheless, persons fa¬ 
voring postwar compulsory training. Includ¬ 
ing Edward N. Scheiberling, national com¬ 
mander of the American Legion, have been 
transported overseas to proselyte the GI’s. 

For 2 weeks the New York Selective Service 
headquarters polled the conscription senti¬ 
ments of men being processed for discharge. 
The majority were in favor of compulsory 
teen-age training, as was to be expected, but 
those opposed (and only those opposed were 
requested to state their reasons) gave some 
revealing answers. The principal objections 
listed by slightly more than 2,000 GI’s were, 
"not needed," "bad environment,” "racial 
discrimination and favoritism." and "a vol¬ 
unteer Army and Navy would be enough." 
The first and last objections are self-evident, 
or soon will be. The second and third, how¬ 
ever, touch closely upon the heart of GI 
gripes. 


Los Angeles Daily News Talks Housing 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday) March 4, 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I am pleased to insert in the 
Record this very timely editorial from 
the Los Angeles Daily News of Wednes¬ 
day, February 27, 1946: 

THE SHADOWS ON THE MAP 

If Los Angeles is to rise soon to its postwar 
responsibilities, someone with a bold, clear 
voice, is going to have to say, "Folks, here are 
the obstacles, there are the goals. Let us 
now proceed to fight our way from here to 
there." 

Take housing, for example. In the midst 
of acute need for 200,000 new homes, in the 
midst of unprecedented strains on local gov¬ 
ernment, something certainly will have to be 
done to prevent a great city from becoming 
further confused in a planless centrifugation 
Impelled by the housing shortage. 

Probably what Is needed, among other 
things, is a sv^eeping program of land as¬ 
sembly. 

For to begin with, if 200.000 homes are to 
be built, the vast majority in the $5,000 to 
$6,COO price range, someone had better start 
asking, "Where are they to be built?" 

A lot of people in Washington, as well ns 
locally, have been getting hopped up over 
the prospect of millions of homes blossoming 
miraculously in the next 2 years from a 
streamlined building industry and an easy- 
to-pay mortgage system without bothering 
to glance at pegged-up land values and to ask 
them.sclves what such values imply. 

It requires no gift of prophecy to foresee 
few low-cost homes being built on land which 
has trebled in price since Pearl Harbor. 

In the second place, any dim-wit can guess 
that if such homes are built in any consid¬ 
erable quantity they’ll be built fur out on the 
fringes of the city, thereby increasing living 
costs for everyone. 

Land price, therefore, is the erux of the 
housing problem. It’.s a lar tougher nut to 
crack than labor and material shortages, re¬ 
strictive practices in the building trades, an¬ 
tiquated. uneconomical building codes, or 
any of the half dozen other interrelated fac¬ 
tors of the housing dilemma. 

In 22 cities of the United States today— 
cities ranging in size from 50,000 to 4,000,000, 
and including Los Angeles—45 percent of 
total city area is vacant. 

Much of this vacant area is in the central 
part of cities. Alsq, in central metropolitan 
areas are extensive patches of blighted, 
squalid property. 

Together the vacant areas and the blighted 
areas, both centrally located, form the 
shadows on the city's map. 

Take a look, for example, at Los Angeles’ 
13 blighted regions, at its innumerable out¬ 
croppings of unused land—all within a radius 
of a few miles from the civic center. 

Take a look at Chavez ravine, 10 minutes 
from the heart of downtown Los Angeles, a 
beautiful mountain area largely undeveloped 
and Inaccessible. Take a look at Hazard Park, 
near the general hospital; take a look at the 
Mount Washington region or Boyle Heights. 

Drive around the midtown section, from 
Sunset south to Pltfo, from Figueroa west to 
Vermont or Western, and count the vacant 
lots, the gray confusion of rundown houses 
and practically discarded business establish¬ 
ments. 

It isn’t a pretty sight, of course. It’s all. 
In fact, D sort of dreary, wasteful, ghostly re¬ 


minder of how private enterprise, hoping for 
pant gains, has clung barnacle-like to scrupi, 
of land and mere sticks of houses while the 
dynamics of new enterprise have pushed out¬ 
ward to the city’s perimeters many new real- 
estate developments, many new shopping 
centers. 

Backwashes of time and hoarded hopes, the 
shadows on Los Angeles’ broad face are scrof¬ 
ulous symbols of disorganized community 
growth. 

They are shadows, moreover, to which all 
of us are daily paying tribute. A few yard¬ 
sticks: A shrinking downtown percentage of 
retail sales, Increased costs of transportation 
for commuters from outlying areas, increased 
costs to taxpayers for extending utilities and 
services to more and more outlying subdi¬ 
visions. 

In 194.'? three square miles of Boyle Heights 
paid $207,825 in property taxes. But every 
taxpayer In the city helps pay the total bill of 
$485,511 for Boyle Heights’ police protection, 
for its fire, health, library, parks, and play¬ 
ground services. 

Shadows on the map are municipal deficits 
which have accrued through planlessness, 
technological change, the passage of time, 
and Just plain greed and speculation. 

Removing these blemishes is good economy 
for every man. woman, and child in Los 
Angeles. Making use of vacant land in the 
city's center for new homes is a dear im¬ 
perative. 

Under California’s community redevelop¬ 
ment act of 1945. Los Angeles can now estab¬ 
lish a land assembly agency. Unfortunately, 
the legislature, at its recent special session, 
ignored Gov. Earl Warren’s twice-repeated 
request for a $10,000,000 appropriation to as¬ 
sist local communities in beginning the land 
assembly Job authorized by the act. 

As the housing crisis deepens from place to 
place—as Its solution drags—events may well 
prove this failure to implement urban re¬ 
development will stand as the legislature’s 
most tragic flop. 

But local officials can still do something 
besides pout and pa5s sympathetic resolu¬ 
tion.^. With the sovereign tools at 1hrir dis¬ 
posal- -conclemnation, eminent domain, ta^.a- 
tion, and public credit—they can still make a 
good start. 

The key tool, however, Is courage. Without 
It shadows are never dissolved.—R. E. G. H. 


America’s Position on Disputed World 
Problems 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI’TED STATES 

Tuesday, March 5. 1946 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
last Thursday night the distinguished 
Secretary of State, Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, at the dinner of the Overseas 
Press Club of America, held in the Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. New York City, de¬ 
livered a timely, thoughtful, and sig¬ 
nificant address in which he outlined 
America’s position on disputed world 
problems. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the address as published in 
the New York Times of March 1 be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

We are beginning to realize that the war is 
over. It Is good to have sons, husbands, and 
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fathers home again. It Is good to open a 
newspaper without fear of finding In the 
casualty lists the name of one near and dear 
to us. 

But this is not wholly a time of celebration 
and rejoicing. Ab families in their homes on 
the farms and in the cities settle back from 
the dinner table to hear the boys tell of Nor¬ 
mandy and Iwo Jlma, there is an unspoken 
question in every mind. The question is 
what we can do to make certain that there 
will never be another war. 

During the war our goal was clear. Our 
goal was victory. The problems of industrial 
and military mobilization, it is true, were 
problems of the first magnitude. Production 
bottlenecks often seemed unbreakable, trans¬ 
portation difficulties and manpower short¬ 
ages Insurmountable. On the fighting front, 
the combined land, sea, and air operation^ 
were heartbreaking in complexity. 

These were hard tasks. Yet we were able 
to apply a yardstick to each proposal by ask¬ 
ing a simple question: "Will it help to win 
the war?" The common goal of victory 
served to unite us and to give purpose and 
direction to our efforts. 

Now that we have come into calmer waters, 
our relief and gratitude are mixed with un¬ 
certainty. Our goal now la permanent peace, 
and surely we seek It even more anxiously 
than we sought victory. 

FINDS PEACE PATH DIFTICtTLT 

The diflBculty is that the path to perma¬ 
nent peace is not so easy to sec and to follow 
as was the path to victory. 

When on issue is presented, we ask. '‘Will 
it help to win the peace?" When the an¬ 
swer is slow to come or dues not come at all, 
W’e grow uneasy and apprehensive. 

While we may be in doubt about many 
things, there are certain basic propositions 
on which we are clear. 

One is that a Just and lasting peace is not 
the inevitable result of victory. Rather, vic¬ 
tory has given us the opportunity to build 
such a peace. And our lives depend upon 
whether we make the most of this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Another thing of which we are certain is 
that we Americans alone cannot determine 
whether the world will live In peace or perish 
in war. Peace depends quite as much upon 
others as It does upon us. No nation is the 
complete master of its fate. We are all 
bound together for better or for worse. 

Because we know this, we have pinned our 
hopes to the banner of the United Nations. 
And we are not content simply to take our 
place in that organization. We realize that 
although the dreams of the world are lodged 
In it, the United Nations will fail unless its 
members give It life by their confidence and 
by their determination to make it work In 
concrete coses and in everyday affairs. 

DISCUSSES LONDON MEETING 

And so I wish to talk to you about the 
first meetings of the United Nations. What 
has been said in these meetings had been 
said as plainly and bluntly as anything I 
have heard said by responsible statesmen in 
any private conference. 

These first meetings were intended only to 
establish the various organs of the United 
Nations. But so pressing were some of the 
problems presented to the Security Council 
that they had to be dealt with before there 
was a chance for the Council to adopt even 
provisional rules of procedure. 

All was not calm and peaceful at the meet¬ 
ings in London. There was effort to use 
the United Nations to advance selfish na¬ 
tional aims. But the clash of national in¬ 
terests and purposes which were reflected in 
the debates In London was very much like 
the clash of local and special interests which 
are reflected in our National and State Legis¬ 
latures. 

We may deprecate some of these clashes 
of Interest. But when they exist, it is better 
that they should be publicly revealed. If 


these conflicts of interests did not appear 
in the forums of the United Nations, these 
forums would be detached from reality and in 
the long run turn out to be purposeless and 
futile. 

ON MIDDLE EAST DEBATE 

A most Significant precedent was estab¬ 
lished when the Sccutty Council finished Its 
discussions of the complaint of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments requesting the 
withdrawal of French and British troops from 
their territories. 

The Council did not take formal action 
because of a difference among the perma¬ 
nent members as to the form of the reso¬ 
lution. But no one questioned the general 
proposition that no state has the right to 
maintain its troops on the territory of an¬ 
other independent state without its consent, 
nor the application of this proposition to 
the pending case. 

The particular form of resolution to this 
general effect which was presented by the 
United States representative, Mr. Edward R. 
Stettinius, was supported by most of the 
members of the Council. It failed of accept¬ 
ance, however, because the Soviet Union 
vetoed it on the ground that it was not 
definite enough. 

But the British and French Governments 
Immediately announced that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the technical veto of the Soviet Union, 
they would act in accordance with the Amer¬ 
ican resolution as It clearly represented the 
views of the Council. 

This indicates that the mere legal veto by 
one of the permanent members of the Coun¬ 
cil does not in fact relieve any state, largo 
or smtUl, of Its moral obligation to act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 

TELLS OP GOOD STABT 

The United Nations got off to a good start. 
However, that does not mean it is an assured 
success. It simply means that the Charter 
will work if the peoples of the United Na¬ 
tions are determined to make it work. At 
times our Congress may make serious errors 
of omission and commission. Such errors 
are not the fault of the Congress as an in¬ 
stitution. They are the fault of its Mem¬ 
bers or of their constituents who fall to 
measure up to their responsibilities. 

So it is with the United Nations. It will 
succeed only as we, the peoples of the United 
Nations, measure up to our responsibilities. 

I should be lacking in candor if I said 
to you that world conditions today are sound 
or reassuring. All around us there Is suspi¬ 
cion and distrust, which In turn breeds 
suspicion and distrust. 

Some suspicions are unfounded and un¬ 
reasonable. Of some others, that cannot bo 
said. That requires frank discussion be¬ 
tween great powers of the things that give 
rise to suspicion. At the Moscow Conference 
there was such frank discussion. It was 
helpful. But the basis of some suspicions 
perlst and prompts me to make some com¬ 
ments as to our position. 

We have joined with our allies In the 
United Nations to put an end to war. We 
have covenanted not to UBfi force except in 
the defense of law as embodied in the pur¬ 
poses and principles of the Charter. We 
Intend to live up to that covenant. 

But as a great power and as a permanent 
member of the Security Council we have a 
responsibility to use our Influence to see 
that other powers live up to their covenant. 
And that respdnsibility we also Intend to 
meet. 

Unless the great powers are prepared to 
act In the defense of law, the United Nations 
cannot prevent war. We must make It clear 
in advance that we do Intend to act to pre¬ 
vent aggression, making It clear at the same 
time that we will not use force for any 
other purpose. 

The great powers are given special respon¬ 
sibilities because they have the strength to 


maintain peace. If they have the will to 
maintain peace. Their strength In rela¬ 
tion to one another is such that no one of 
them can safely break the peace If the 
others stand united in defense of the 
Charter. 

The present power relationships of the 
great states preclude the domination of the 
world by any one of them. Those power re¬ 
lationships cannot be substantially altered 
by the unilateral action of any one great 
state without profoundly disturbing the 
whole structure of the United Nations. 

Therefore, If we are going to do our part 
to maintain peace In the world we must 
maintain our power to do so, and we must 
make it clear that we will stand united with 
other g^eat states In defense of the Charter. 

If we are to be a great power, we must act 
as a great power, not only in order to Insure 
our own security but In order to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

FOR military training 

Much as we desire general disarmament 
and much as we are prepared to participate 
In a general reduction of armaments, we 
cannot be faithful to our obligations to our¬ 
selves and to the world If we alone disarm. 

While It Is not in accord with our tra¬ 
ditions to maintain a large professional 
standing army, we must be able and ready 
to provide armed contingents that may be 
required on short notice. We must also have 
a trained citizenry able and ready to sup¬ 
plement those armed contingents without 
unnecessarily prolonged training. 

That is why In the interest of peace we 
cannot allow our military establishment to 
be reduced below the point required to main¬ 
tain a position commensurate with our re¬ 
sponsibilities. and that is why we must have 
some form of universal military training. 

Our power thus maintained cannot and 
will not be used for aggressive purposes. Our 
tradition as a peace-loving, law-abiding, 
democratic people should bo an assurance 
that our force will not be used except in the 
defense of law. Our armed forces, except as 
they may be called into action by the Se¬ 
curity Council, cannot be employed in war 
without the consent of the Congress. We 
need not fear their misuse unless we dis¬ 
trust the representatives of the people. 

BEES KO CAUSE FOR WAR 

I am convinced that there is no reason for 
war between any of the great powers. Their 
present power relationships and interests are 
such that none need or should feel insecure 
In relation to the others as long as each faith¬ 
fully observes the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 

It is not enough for nations to declare 
they do not want to make war. Hitler said 
that. In a sense he meant it. He wanted 
the world to accept the domination of a 
totalitarian government under his direction. 
He wanted that without war If possible. He 
was determlhed to get It with war if neces¬ 
sary. 

To banish war, nations must refrain from 
doing the things that lead to war. 

It has never been the policy of the United 
States In Its internal affairs or in Its foreign 
relations to regard the status quo as sacro¬ 
sanct. The essence of our democracy is our 
belief in life and growth and In the right 
of the people to shape and mold their own 
destiny. 

It is not in our tradition to defend the 
dead hand of reaction or the tyranny of 
privilege. We did not fight against the Nazis 
and Fascists who turned back the clock of 
civilization in order that we might stop the 
clock of progrees. 

WANTS POSITIVE DIPLOMACT 

Our diplomacy must not be negative and 
inert. It must be capable of adjustment and 
development In response to constantly chang¬ 
ing circumstances. It must be marked by 
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creative ideas, constructive proposals, prac¬ 
tical and forward-looking suggestions. 

Though the status quo is not sacred and 
unchangeable, we cannot overlook a uni¬ 
lateral gnawing away at the status quo. The 
Charter forbids aggression and wc cannot 
allow aggression to be accomplished by coer¬ 
cion or pressure or by subterfuge such as 
political inflltration. 

When adjustments between States, large or 
small, are called for, v/e will frankly and 
fairly consider those adjustments on their 
merits and in the light of the common inter¬ 
ests of all States, large and small, to main¬ 
tain peace and security in a world based on 
the unity of all great powers and the domi¬ 
nance of none. 

There are undoubtedly vitally important 
adjustments which will require our consider¬ 
ation. Some of these situations are delicate 
to deal with. I am convinced, however, that 
satisfactory solutions can be found if there 
is a stop to this maneuvering for strategic 
advantage all over the world and to the use of 
one adjustment as an entering wedge for fur¬ 
ther and undisclosed penetrations of power. 

Wc must face the fact that to preserve the 
United Nations we cannot be indifferent— 
veto or no veto—to serious controversies be¬ 
tween any of the great powers, because such 
controversies could affect the whole power 
relationship between all of the great powers. 

The United States wish to maintain 
friendly relations with all nations and exclu¬ 
sive arrangements with no nation. Natur¬ 
ally. there are some problems which concern 
some nations much more than other nations. 
That is true in regard to many problems re¬ 
lated to inter-American affairs. That is tiue 
in regard to the control of Germany and 
Japan. 

AGAINST EXCLUSIVE BLOCS 

In our relations with the other great pow¬ 
ers there are many problems which concern 
two or three of us much more than the 
others of us, I see no objection to confer¬ 
ences between the Big Three or the Big 
Four or the B.g Five. 

Even conferences between ourselves and 
the Soviet Union alone, conferences between 
ourselves and Britain alone, or conferences 
between ourselves and France or China alone, 
can all help to further general accord among 
the great powers and peace with the smaller 
po'vcrs. 

But in such conferences, so far as the 
United States Is concerned, we will gang up 
ngaintt no state. We will do nothing to 
break the world Into exclusive blocs or Kphere.s 
ol influence. In this atomic age we will not 
seek to divide a world which is one and 
Indivisible. 

We have openly, gladly, and wholeheartedly 
welcomed our Soviet ally us a great power, 
second to none In the family of the United 
Natlonn. We have approved many adjust¬ 
ments in her favor, and in the process re¬ 
solved many serious doubts In her favor. 

Only an Inexcusable tragedy of errons could 
cause senou.s conflict between us In the fu¬ 
ture. Despite the differences in our way of 
life, our people admire and respect cur allies 
and wish to continue to be friends and part¬ 
ners in a world of expanding freedom and 
rising standards of living. 

But in the interest of world pence and in 
the interest of our common and traditional 
friendship we must ntake plain that the 
United States intends to defend the Charter. 

Great powers as well as small powers have 
agreed under the United Nations Charter not 
to use force or the threat of force except in 
defense of law and the purposes and prin¬ 
ciples of the Charter. 

We will not and we cannot stand aloof if 
force or the threat of force is used contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

WOULD SPEED PEACEMAKING 

We have no right to hold our troops In 
the territories of other sovereign states wlth- 
ciit their approval and consent freely given. 


We must not unduly prolong the making of 
peace and continue to Impose our troops upon 
small and Impoverished states. 

No power has a right to help Itself to al¬ 
leged enemy properties In liberated or ex- 
satellite countries before a reparation set¬ 
tlement has been agreed upon by the Allies. 
We have not and will not agree to any one 
power deciding for Itself what it will take 
from these countries. 

We must not conduct a war of nerves to 
achieve strategic ends. 

We do not want to stumble and stagger 
Into situations where no power Intends war, 
but no power will be able to avert war. 

We must not regard the drawing of atten¬ 
tion to situations which might endanger the 
peace, as an affront to the nation or nations 
responsible to those situations. 

It Is quite possible that any nation may in 
good faith embark on a course of conduct 
without fully appreciating the effects of its 
conduct. We must all be willing to review 
our actions to preserve our common Interests 
In the peace, which are so much more im¬ 
portant to all of us than the differences 
which might divide us. 

We must get back to conditions of peace. 
We must liquidate the terrible legacy which 
the war has left us. We must return our 
armies to their homelands. We must elim¬ 
inate the breeding grounds ol suspicion and 
fear. We must not deceive ourselves or mis¬ 
lead our allies. To avoid trouble we must not 
allow situations to develop Into incidents 
from which there is no retreat, 

CALLS FOR PATIENCE NOW 

We must live by the Charter. That is the 
only road to peace. 

To live by the Charter requires good will 
and understanding on the part of all of us. 
We who had patience and gave confidence to 
one another in the moat trying days of the 
war must have patience and give confidence 
to one another now. 

No nation has a monopoly of virtue or of 
wisdom, and no nation has a right to act as 
If it hud. Friendly nations should act as 
friendly nations. 

Loose talk of the Inevitability of war casts 
doubt on our ow'n loyalty to the Charter and 
Jeopardizes our most cherished freedoms both 
at home and abroad. 

There are ideological differences in the 
world. There always have been. But in this 
world there is room for many people with 
varying views and many governments with 
varying systems. None of us can foresee the 
lur-d’.stant future and the ultimate shepe of 
things to come. But we are bound together 
as part of a common civilization. 

As wc view the wreckage of the war, wc 
must realize that the urgent task.s of recon¬ 
struction, the challenging tasks of creating 
higher standards of living for our people, 
should absorb all our constructive energies. 

Great states and small states must work 
together to build a friendlier and happier 
world. If wc fail to work together there can 
be lo peace, no comfort, and little hope for 
any of us. 

Salute to Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States Upon Their Golden 
Jubilee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Jew¬ 
ish War Veterans of the United States, 
representing the fighting men of that 
faith who have fought in American wars, 


are celebrating their fiftieth anniversary 
this year. More than 900,000 Jews fought 
for America in the armed forces of the 
Nation in World Wars I and II. It is 
fitting and proper that their great con¬ 
tribution should be memorialized. The 
following editorial appeared on Sunday, 
February 24, in the New York Journal 
and American, Pittsburgh Sun-Tele¬ 
graph, San Francisco Examiner, Chicago 
Herald American, Baltimore News-Post 
American, Boston Record-American Ad¬ 
vertiser, Los Angeles Examiner, Detroit 
Times, Albany Times-Union, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Los Angeles Herald and Express. San 
Francisco Call Bulletin. Oakland Pjst- 
Inquirer, San Antonio L'ght. 

I recommend that all citizens read it: 

FOR COD AND COUNTRY 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

“May the children of the stock of Abraham, 
who dwell ill this land, continue to merit and 
enjoy the good will of the other inhabitant^., 
and there .shall be none to make them afraid. ' 
(George Waslilngton.) 

America salute.s the Jewish War Veterans 
of tlie United States on their golden Jubilee. 

It v/ill be celebrated at Madison Square 
Garden, on March 4. 

It will be staged in a cavalcade of patriotic 
splendor. 

It will unfold the scroll of the fi 2 ht!ng Jews 
for America. 

The Jewish war veterans arc dedicated— 

To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America. 

To foster and perpetuate the principles of 
Americanism. 

To combat bigotry and Instill the love of 
God and country. 

To honor the memory of patriotic service of 
men of Jewish faith. 

To inculcate the doctrines of liberty, equal 
rights, and justice to all. 

Who does not know the stirring saga of 
that ancient race of God, 

Whose immemorial feet the grapes o{ wrath 
have trod? 

When has there ever been. 

When will there ever be again. 

An epic having equal power to stir the Im- 
puir.es of men? 

The Jews are an ancient people whor.e 
.spiritual riches were deposited in a literature 
In the lorm of th.*' old Bible, revered the 
world over ns an ageless repository of d.virie 
inspiration, and of the purc.st philosophy and 
wisdom. 

They have nurtured a Moses and a Christ. 

They w'oro born In freedom and weaned on 
the teachings of the Ten Commandments. 

They were comforted and .sustained by the 
psalmists, and disciplined by the seers. 

They were the couriers of the ethics of 
Abraham, the songs of David, and the 
prophecies of Jeremiah to nil mankind. 

The Jews have been a stalwart people, 
and their exhibitions of military valor unci 
individual courage have won for them the 
world s plaudits. 

The songs of Deborah burst forth with 
martini music. 

The battle of Gideon is the battle of heroes. 

The dauntiessness of Saul, Jonathan, and 
David testifies abundantly to the gallantry of 
the ancient sons of Israel. 

They nre intertwined w‘th the evolution 
of civilization. 

They have been sturdy champions of 
liberty in every age and in every clime. 

They have enriched the world’s literature 
and sciences. 

They have never neglected any standard 
of principle, any mode of thought, or any 
concepts of philosophy in their grand march 
of achievements through the centuries. 

Yet theirs has been a lonely river in the 
ocean of mankind. 
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All the mighty floods of human suffer¬ 
ing have never caused It to overflow. 

All the fires of cruelty heated in the fur¬ 
nace of bigotry have never caused it to 
dry up. 

Its waves have rolled crimson for ages with 
the blood of its martyrs. 

It is singularly refreshing to recall that 
the Jews greatly aided Columbus in the 
discovery of America. 

His caravels were outfitted by Luis de 
Santangel, and his astronomical maps were 
drawn by Abraham Zacuta. 

His ship's physician and surgeon were 
Bernal and Marco, and his interpreter was 
Louis de Torres, who was the first to tread 
American soil. 

The Jews have played a glorious role In 
the development of American history since 
the birth of the Nation. 

They were identified with our colonial 
growth and helped finance the Revolution. 

They bore a gallant part under the leader¬ 
ship of Gen. George Washington. 

They have fought in all the wars of the 
Republic. 

Yes. they have won the highest commenda¬ 
tion from every President of our country. 

Let us call with pride the roll of those 
gallant defenders in our Nation's holy cause. 

We see the Jews at Valley Forge, when 
the spirit of the American people hung low 
and only the stout of heart stood fast and 
constant by Washington. 

Of the 3,000 Jews In all the colonies, four 
of them were lieutenant colonels, three 
malors, six captains and many in the ranks. 

Be it noted that Lt. Col. Isaac Frank 
was aldc-dc-camp to General Washington. 

Haym Salomon dedicated his entire for¬ 
tune of $640,000 to the young Republic and 
later died Impoverished. 

We see them in the War of 1812. 

It is Inspiring to note that Uriah P. Levy, 
commander of the brig-of-war Argus, ran the 
British blockade and destroyed 21 British 
merchantmen. 

With tongue and pen he succeeded in 
effecting the abolition of bodily punishment 
In the United States Navy, and died a com¬ 
modore, then the Navy’s highest rank. 

We see them in the Mexican War. the fight 
for Texas, and in the Seminole wars. 

Again the fighting Jews in action! 

Again the healing Jew, in the person of 
Surg. Gen. David Deleon. 

We see them rallying under the inspiration 
of Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War. 

Of the 200,000 Jews in the United States, 
10,000 saw active military service and seven 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Frederick Knefler, of Indiana, rcse to the 
rank of major general, and Edward S. Solo¬ 
mon was brigadier general. 

It is interesting to observe that Lincoln 
named Leopold Newman, of New York, brig¬ 
adier general while he lay dying of battle 
wounds received at Chaucellorsville. 

We see them also with William McKinley 
striking the shackles of bondage from a 
neighboring people and bringing forth an 
Island republic. 

America accepts the challenge of Spanish 
tyranny. 

“Remember the Maine!”—Fifteen Jews 
were on that ill-fated battleship and 8gt. 
Maurice Joost, of California, was the first 
to fall in the attack on Manila. 

Five thousand Intrepid Jewish volunteers 
gladly answered the call of their President. 

We see these gallant warriors with Wood- 
, row Wilson fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Jews were 
in uniform, constituting 6 percent of the 
lighting forces. 

TSn thousand Jews held commissioned 
rank, and 1,100 Jews were cited for valor 
In action. 

The greatest epic of courage ever to come 
out of that war—the exploits of the Lost Bat¬ 


talion—was a demonstration of conspicuous 
bravery. 

We see them once more with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt fighting to make democracy 
safe for the world. 

First American penetration of German soil 
was made by the Third Armored Division, 
commanded by MaJ. Gen. Maurice Rose, of 
Denver, who gave his life for his country. 

First American assault boat to hit the 
shore of France on D-day was commanded 
by Lt. Abe Condiottl, of Brooklyn. 

The first Japanese battleship sunk in the 
war w'as the Haruna, sent to the bottom by 
a plane piloted by Capt. Colin Kelly, whose 
bombardier was Sgt. Meyer Levin. 

First American officer killed in the Phil¬ 
ippines was Lt. Henry D. Mark, of Los An¬ 
geles. 

First four-medal winner of the American 
Army in World War 11 was Lt. Morris Beren- 
son. of Garfield. N. J. 

And there are scores of Americans of Jew- 
Isli faith whose names will live forever in 
the archives of our Government. 

Travel where you may through American 
cemeteries on a thousand battlefields. 

Travel where the delicate poppies carpet 
the earth with their rich red blossoms or 
in the glistening white stones rising above 
the flower-strewn mounds— 

There you will see, side by side, one be¬ 
neath the cross of Christianity and one be¬ 
neath the star of David. 

Jew and Christian pillowed in eternal 
glory I 

Yes, they have fought, bled, worshipped and 
died together! 

May the spirit of America be quickened 
and renewed. 

May the strength that cometh from the 
hills descend upon us and guide us forever. 
America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee. 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining seo. 


ReselutioDt of Famers Union Central 
Exchange, Inc. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NOKTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the Farmers Union, one of 
the great farm organizations of the 
United States, operating particularly in 
the Northwestern States, is deeply con¬ 
cerned with the development of the 
United States, and particularly do its 
members feel that by the building of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, markets for farm 
products will be opened up to the in¬ 
ternal part of the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include herewith resolutions adopted by 
the stockholders of Farmers Union Cen¬ 
tral Exchange, Inc., at Its fifteenth an¬ 
nual meeting In February 1946: 

The Formers Union Central Exchange, a 
regional farm supply cooperative, doing busi¬ 
ness in the five Northwest States of Mon¬ 
tana, North and South Dakota, Minnesota^ 
and Wisconsin, emnprised of 400 local co¬ 
operative companies with a membership of 
150,000 farmers, assembled In anniial con¬ 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., this aist day of 
February 1946, does hereby ndopt the fol¬ 
lowing resolutiofi: 


The people of the United States are now 
faced with a problem of expansion of their 
economic life which would necessitate the 
obtaining of modern and economical trans¬ 
portation facilities In order to give the mil¬ 
lions of farmers, workers, and businessmen, 
a wide opportunity to apply their skill and 
knowledge for the exploration of our vast 
natural and industrial resources and en¬ 
hance the prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 

The development of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way project presents one of the wajw of en¬ 
larging our transportation system to eco¬ 
nomically utillae our productive capacitien 
by the stimulating of world and domesti': 
trade through lower cost of transportation 
It will stimulate the agrlcultmal and In^- 
dustrial actiTltles of the Great Lakes area 
which is the key region of the agricultuie 
and industry of America. 

We, the delegates, representing 150,100 
Northwest farmer members of the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., heartily en¬ 
dorse and recommend that every effort be 
made toward the immediate opening of the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway transportation 
which will give our land-locked Midwest 
an opportunity to expand its economic 
activities. 

1, Madge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of a resolution of the stockholders of 
said Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., 
duly adopted at the annual meeting of stock¬ 
holders of the corporation the 21st day of 
February 1946. 

In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said corporation 
this lEt day of March 1946. 

MadCC I. HUGUE.S. 


We unequivocally endorse the idea of price 
control and all price ceilings and of the gen¬ 
eral operation of the OPA during the war. 
We realize that there might have been mis¬ 
takes made in the opcratlon.s of these various 
programs but the over-all results achieved 
were of far greater benefit to the common 
man than the inconveniences caused. 

We further recommend that these controls 
be maintained as long as Is necessary to pre¬ 
vent undue inflation or serious maladjust¬ 
ments in cur economic system. 

We endorse the development of all the 
resources of the Missouri River and Us trib¬ 
utaries through a Missouri Valley Authority 
patterned after the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority. We urge speedy enactment of pend¬ 
ing legislation to attain this end. 

I, Madge 1. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing are true 
copies of resolutions adopted by the stock¬ 
holders of said Farmers Union Central Ex¬ 
change at their annual meeting on February 
21. 1946. 

In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand 
and affix the seal of said corporation this 1st 
day of March 1946. 

Madge I. Hughes. 

Wc condemn monopolies and cartels as In¬ 
struments of an economy of scarcity. The 
Antitrust Division of the United States De¬ 
partment of Justice fias a case pending be¬ 
fore a Federal jury in Chicago on American 
cheese, and the investigations conducted by 
the Antitrust Division in connection with 
this case and the indictment upon which 
this case is based point to monopolistic prac¬ 
tices in the cheese industry. 

A bill of particulars filed by the Antitrust 
Division in connection with this case con¬ 
tains definite evidence that the prices es¬ 
tablished on cheese on the Wisconsin Cheese 
Exchange are the result of collusion and pre¬ 
vious agreements between dealers, and in¬ 
vestigations show that most of the dlstrlbu- 
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tlon Of Cheese Is controlled by four large 
corporations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Farmers Union Central 
Exchange delegates assembled In the annual 
convention at St. Paul, Minn., this 21st day 
of February 1946 does commend and approve 
the efforts of the Antitrust Division of the 
United States Department of Justice on be¬ 
half of the farmers to stop monopolies in this 
country and particularly commends the Anti¬ 
trust Division for its work on the above case 
and pledges its support and cooperation. 

I, Madge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
cv.oy of a resolution of the stockholders of 
Si '-i Farmers Union Central Exchange. Inc., 
duly adopted at the annual meeting of stock¬ 
holders of the corporation the 21st day of 
February 1946. 

In witness v;hereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said corporation 
this 1st day of March 1946. 

Madge I. Hughe'?. 


One War Is Enough 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wi.sh to supplement the remarks 
I made on yesterday wherein I included 
chapters 1. 2. and 3 of an article by 
Edgar L. Jones from the February issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Under unani¬ 
mous consent. I include chapters 4 and 5 
of the same article, as follows: 

IV 

Army life was a bad environment, not only 
morally, but mentally and physically. It 
Gapped a man’s Initiative, because his de¬ 
sire to put his talents to good use was 
thwarted repeatedly by the military classi¬ 
fication and schools system. It discouraged 
free thinking, because a man was told what 
to do and when to do it. and was constantly 
reminded that the only way was the right, 
or traditional, way. It made him Irrespon¬ 
sible. because the Army took care of every¬ 
thing; wasteful, because everything beloiio'ed 
to the Government; excessive, because a 
soldier always tried to jam as much pleasure 
as possible into what might be his last fling. 
It destroyed his personal sense of values, be¬ 
cause a GI could not call even his soul his 
own. 

The extreme distinction between officers 
and men was intolerable to most members 
of the lower-class bracket and embarrassing 
to many democratic junior officers. The au¬ 
tocratic, self-indulgent behavior of the boys 
with the brass Irkod the men who took the 
orders. The GI acknowledged that some dis¬ 
tinction was necessary, but he could not 
understand how so little rank could entitle 
his “superiors” to so much: The best beds, 
the most appetizing food, the most leisure, 
the least restriction on pleasure, the only 
covered scats at outdoor movies, the right 
to go to the head of the line at the PX, and, 
above all else, the right to treat fellow Amer¬ 
icans as servants and take it for granted that 
they had to obey. 

The majority of officers were frustrated In 
turn by the small band of Academy-trained 
Regulars who would never give a Reservist 
an even break unless assured that their own 
positions were not threatened. The Reserv¬ 
ists were the victims of empire-building 


Regulars who kept themselves surrounded by 
great numbers of unnecessary personnel in 
order to justify their rank or make a promo¬ 
tion for themselves possible. The Reservists 
were disgusted by the over-abundance of 
duplicate headquarters, each over-supplied 
with Regular Army “desk soldiers.” They 
resented the system whereby they had most 
of the new ideas, but the Regulars got the 
credit, and those In the Navy were hardly 
surprised to learn at the end of the war that 
the Regulars had awarded themselves three 
and one-half times more decorations than 
were bestowed upon the Reserves. 

The Army and Navy had every opportunity 
to strike a clean blow for democracy by 
setting an example in nondiscrimination 
against Negroes, but. instead, both serviee.s 
insisted upon racial segregation wherever and 
whenever possible. The Negro in “well run” 
military installations was not allowed to 
sleep in the same room with white men, eat 
at the same table, or attend the same 
churches. This was especially iriie m south¬ 
ern camps, where both services supported tlie 
local programs to “keep niggers In their 
place” in restaurants, theaters, busses, and 
railroad stations. When men like Joe Louis 
raised an objection, they were immediately 
transferred overseas or “un north.” Except 
for a few “show units” of all-Negro personnel, 
our colored soldiers of democracy wore re¬ 
stricted to the most menial tasks of stevedor¬ 
ing and cleaning the barracks of their while 
superiors. 

One of the very few paralroop companies 
ever to go through training without a single 
man balking when it came his turn to jump 
was an all-Negro outfit; yet the Army made 
no effort to correct the rumor that Negroes 
were cowards. The outfit was not sent over¬ 
seas. where its performance might have en¬ 
couraged other Negroes to demand fighting 
assignments, but was shipi^ed off to the 
Northwest to fight forest fires. The Navy 
was even more prejudiced against Negroes 
than the Army—witness its refusal to allow a 
small company of colored truck drivers to 
return home on one of its carriers because 
there was no segregation facilities on the 
flight deck. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy made an 
hone.st effort to curb the dangerous rise of 
antilabor sentiments among our men In uni¬ 
form, or anti-Jewish prejudices, or the whole 
distorted range of hatreds against the home 
front. Either through indifference or 
through malice aforethought, the military 
allowed the gap between GI’s and civilians 
to widen to alarming propur cions. 

Directives out of Washington urged the 
Army and Navy to inculcate democratic ideals 
in our troops, but the orders were either dis¬ 
regarded by Regular officers, who consider a 
1 -hour-a-week orientation course to be pure 
fiddle-faddle, or were turned over to inept 
officers whose sterile lectures were guaranteed 
not to make a GI reason why. The military 
naturally could not teach human equality, 
or freedom of speech, or any other liberal 
idea which It could not let Its disciples prac¬ 
tice, and joined readily in Senator Taft's 
preelection plan to bar from troop consump¬ 
tion all socio-political reading material. 

No matter how the GI looked at it, he 
could see no foundation for the assertion 
that military training was “education for 
democracy." The essence of his training 
was “do what you’re told to do and shut up." 
and that was a far cry from the civilian, or 
American, way of life. Nor did the GI, ex¬ 
cept in rare cases, learn what President Tru¬ 
man and others have called “skills useful In 
future civilian life.” If he had, he would 
not have been so bitter about his “wasted 
years” in the service. The chief gripe of 
the majority of men In the armed forces was 
the fact that they were stuck in jobs they 
did not like and could not get out of doing. 

For every thousand men, the Army needed 
101 chauffeurs and mechanics, 45 cooks, 
bakers, and butchers, and 34 medical and 


dental technicians, all of whom were turned 
out in 6-weck courses. If a man did not go 
into the service with one of these skills, he 
learned only enough to do a specific job, not 
to earn a postwar living. Likewise, a radar 
operator learned to read a radarscope, but 
not the principles of electronics; an avia¬ 
tion mechanic learned how to take an engine 
apart according to prescribed military meth¬ 
ods, not the principles of internal combus¬ 
tion motors; and a yeoman learned military 
correspodcnce proreduro, not how to write 
business letters. Whatever a man learned, 
thousands of others learned the same thing, 
so today those “skills” arc a glut on the 
market. 

V 

Stripped of its window dressing, military 
training is education in the ways of violence, 
and little or nothing else. In reference to 
current plans to compel all cur youth to soi Vc! 
time In a camp for contcrlptecs, 1 would go 
even further and say that the proposed tiain- 
Ing would not be technical preparedness lor 
the next war, but merely a means of indoc¬ 
trinating young men with militaristic ideas. 
It stands to rc.ason, I believe, that anything 
a boy might learn about warfare in 1946, 
excluding the manual of arms, would be as 
iiiicicnt and unserviceable as the boy himself 
by 1960, or whenever the next war is sup¬ 
posed to take place. The weapons of the 
next war are now top secret, and if anyone 
is trained to use them, it will be members of 
the Regular Army and Navy. 

It seems likely, at the time I am writing, 
that the War Department will drop its plea 
for a full year of continuous military training 
and try to settle for 4 months only, plus addi¬ 
tional service in the National Guard or ROTC. 
This would be an open admission that the 
military lobby is not so mxich Interested in 
the training as in the principle of keeping 
this country in a perpetual state of war- 
mindedness. If the Army and Navy could 
extend into peacetime their war-won influ¬ 
ence and prestige, as conscription would allow 
them to do, neither Eervicc need worry where 
its next appropriation is coming from. To 
the tune of "nothing is too good for our 
boys.” the militarists would ride herd over 
Congressmen and taxpayers alike, justifying 
each new demand lor money by renewing 
their grim warnings about the war just 
around the corner. 

Considering the battle-tested greatness of 
some of our generals and admirals, I do not 
want it supposed that I accuse every man in 
a bestarred tunic of being the enemy of 
peace. Our generals fight wars; they do not 
start them. It is the military system, not 
always the leaders themselves, that repre¬ 
sents democracy in reverse. Nevertheless, 
it is a general’s Job to exalt the fighting pro- 
fe.ssion and to work untiringly for more guns, 
more planes, more bases, and more men in 
uniform. His first interest Is the Army, and 
to his way of thinking, whatever Is best for 
the Army is best for the country as a whole. 
While this was eften the case in wartime, it 
does not follow that the professional soldier’s 
plans for peace coincide with the best inter¬ 
ests of the Nation. In matters as basic and 
controversial as conscription or disarmament, 
the most unselfishly devoted of our military 
leaders take a prejudiced stand. 

Universal military training means more 
important posts tor many of our military 
leaders, faced otheiwise with shrinking com¬ 
mands; it means fat contracts for our manu¬ 
facturers of food, clothing, shoes, trucks, 
medical supplies, and all the other equip¬ 
ment needed to outfit nearly 1,000,000 new 
conscrlptees a year; It means Government en¬ 
dowment of military education programs for 
our universities: it means lucrative research 
projects for our Industrial laboratories; and 
new members by the thousands for the 
American Legion. It means the seK-perpetu- 
atlon of the military machine as a new form 
cf boondoggling to win profits and power for 
the few, while the taxpayer is burdened with 
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the costs of supporting both conacrlption 
and a standing force of between two and 
three million members of the Regular Army, 
Navy. Coast Guard, and Marines. 

Worst of all, in my opinion, peacetime 
training provides a patriotic opportunity for 
the old guard to work on the minds of our 
youth before they have a chance to go to 
college or to learn to think for themselves. 
With teen-age orientation under the control 
of militant reactionaries, conscription would 
produce generation upon generation of nar¬ 
row-minded, Intolerant, red-baiting, labor- 
hating defenders of the status quo—or what 
the American Legion would term good Amer¬ 
icans. The older ones among us in uniform 
saw what happened to the kids in this war, 
and we v;ould not willingly have our own 
children become the mirrors of the military 
mind, w’hlch stands squarely for force, for 
the inevitability of armed conflicts, and for 
the principle that might makes right. 

Reconversion of our thinking from a war 
to a peace basis would kill militarism in this 
country before it had a chance to spread any 
further. As it is, we are still looking at our 
military leaders through red-whitc-and- 
blue-colored glasses, and allowing them to 
sell us the most flagrant bill of mislabeled 
goods since prohibition was passed off as a 
national cure-all. The conscription barkers 
and next-war drum beaters are trying to put 
over military training as an antidote for 
everything from atomic nerves to unemploy¬ 
ment. What Senator Johnson of Colorndo, 
a member of the Senate Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, has termed “the most un-American 
proposal of our time’* is being heralded as 
an absolute essential for the defense of our 
country. With Prussian thoroughness, our 
militarists have even supplied iis with an 
enemy, the Russians. 

The greatest single barrier to the further¬ 
ance of world peace, regardless of General 
Elsenhower's statement to the contrary, is 
America’s exclusive preparedness for another 
war. Were wc to place our military might in 
a world trust fund, renouncing sole control 
over our atomic bombs and superdread- 
noughts, it would obviate the necessity of 
any other country’s building up defensive 
forces to match our own. Once the United 
States gives up its sovereign right to wage 
war in favor of a world peace-enforcement 
organization the rest of the world has no 
alternatives except to follow suit or be 
branded as a prospective belligerent. With 
our strength committed to an international 
tribunal, any country attempting to manu¬ 
facture its own armaments would be in¬ 
stantly exposed as the enemy of peace and 
would be treated as such by all other nations. 
No country today is so seif-suClcient that it 
could afford to stand alone. 

Secretary of the Navy Forrestal told the 
Woodrum committee, “We are going to fight 
any international ruffian who attempts to 
Impcss his will on the world by force." Such 
an eminent authority notwithstanding, we 
cannot maintain world peace by ourselves. 
Except by stunting our national growth and 
sacrificing our youth and resources, we can¬ 
not settle the Pacific situation the next time 
the Asia for the Asiatics movement gets 
under way. We cannot do guard duty over 
the Balkan status quo, or protect democratic 
minorities in Spain, or guarantee Chilean 
sovereignty^ 

In order to be free to develop ourselves, 
we must rely on an international police force 
to take care of international ruffians. In¬ 
stead of envisioning curselves in the role of 
benevolent world cops, wc should be turn¬ 
ing over our badges to international deputies 
of peace, who would relieve us of the respon¬ 
sibility of being constantly alerted for trou¬ 
ble. We should be working toward a united 
world, indivisible, with equal restraints and 
corre.pondlngly equal liberties for all. 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MXCHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent, I offer for the 
Hecoxd an editorial from the Labor Di¬ 
gest, Indianapolis, Ind., published in be¬ 
half of labor: 

STRIKES DON’T PAY 

When the General Motors strike reached 
its one-hundredth day, employees had lost 
80 much in wages that a minimum of 500 days 
of work—at the increase demanded—were 
required to recoup their losses. That is. ac¬ 
cording to arithmetic. Actually, in most 
cases, a much longer period would be re¬ 
quired. The pay increase would have to be 
earned for 6 days to amount to 1 day’s in¬ 
come at the old rate. (We have left out of 
consideration a half of 1 percent for the 
purpose of clarity.) 

You can figure it, yourself. The CIO union 
is ready to settle for 30percent increase. 
That is about one-fifth of a day’s pay. For 
every day lost then, 6 will have to be worked 
to catch back. 

This writer shared a taxicab recently with 
a young woman and her 3 children, aged 2, 
4, and 6. The 4-year-old prattled: 

“We live in the country. On a farm." 

His mother explained: 

“We bought a little place out northwest of 
town. It isn’t a farm but we have an orchard 
and garden. We think it’s a better place for 
children than tov;n. I managed to keep it 
while my husband was in service—with a 
little help from his folks. Now we can see 
our way ahead. If there isn’t a strike. My 
husband is a streetcar man." 

We had heard no rumbling of a trolley 
strike and said so. She shrugged. 

“You never can tell nowadays. The union 
is talking of a strike. It makes me mad, and 
scares me. too. My father was a miner and 
we were a large family. That is why I hate 
John L. Lewis. Every April he had to call 
a strike. 

‘“That meant wc didn’t nave enough to eat 
all summer and I had to go to school in the 
fall in wornout clothes and without any of 
the things I needed. In the winter we could 
eat and try to catch up. Then In April Bfr. 
Lewis had to have his strike again." 

“Didn’t you consider that your father was 
getting better wages on account of the 
union?" the writer asked. 

“All I know Is that when he was working 
we had enough to get along and to plan for 
the future, but Mr. Lewis always wrecked 
those plans. Now, if this union colls a strike, 
we may lose our little place. My husband 
gets from $50 to $80 a week, depending on 
overtime. I can plan on that, but I can’t 
figure how long a strike will last." 

General Motors strikers want more money. 
All workers will sympathize with that natural 
hope. But suppose they learn that the strike 
was timed not to serve their Interests but 
to serve a political faction In the union's 
leadership. What will be the feelings of the 
strikers, their families, and the tens of thou¬ 
sands of other workers, not represented In 
the strike but displaced on account of it? 

That It was badly timed from the workers 
viewpoint, all observers will agree. The re¬ 
sistance by employers would have been less 
determined and formidable If the union had 
waited until the tremendous postwar recon¬ 
version Job had been accomplished, produce 


lion begun, and actual proof of the car mar¬ 
ket’s potentialities discovered. Every obser¬ 
ver was agreed that a record-breaking Saif'S 
volume was to be expected and hence record- 
breaking production and record-breaking 
employment. But no observer among the 
experts would venture an estimate in dollars 
and cents of the business ahead. The future 
was uncharted. Many factors would have 
to be seen In c^eration. 

In the General Motors strike and all other 
current strikes—most of them precipitated 
by CIO unions which felt obligated to follow 
the UAW policy—work might have been con¬ 
tinued on the old scale set under the War 
Labor Board, at least until this spring or 
summer. 

There was no galloping horse in the situa¬ 
tion. When negotiations were begun in the 
light of current experience, wage increases 
could have been sought on a retroactive 
basis. That would have meant that increases, 
eventually obtained, would have been dated 
from the time of union contract expiration 
or some other date agreed upon. 

That would have been something. Work¬ 
ers and their families would have received 
handsome lump-sum payments even after 
being profitably employed all the time. They 
could have had new homes, new cars, new 
metal kitchens, new radios, and money In the 
bank. 

Instead: 

“We’re wiped out," said one striker’s wife. 
“We had nice savings before the strike. 
My husband and I both worked during the 
war. And we didn’t spend our money in 
taverns or lor luxuries. We felt pretty 
secure. Of course wc have had some unex¬ 
pected bills due to illness, but our main 
trouble has been more than 3 months of 
idleness. We’re broke. The only way we're 
any better off than a lot of people I know 
who threw-their money awny during the war 
is that our credit is still good. But bills have 
to be paid eventually. Wc Just feel what’s 
the use trying to get ahead." 

The strike of General Motors was called 
when it was for reasons that were reasons to 
UAW leaders but not to UAW members. 
Walter Reuthcr wanted a strike because it 
served his personal interests in a fight for 
union control. A union vice president in 
charge of General Motors locals, he was en¬ 
gaged in a feud with George Addis, UAW 
treasurer. Addis and R. J. Thomas. UAW 
president, had tried to ditch Reuther in a 
recent convention. 

He needed the publicity of a strike in his 
owni jurisdiction to build him up. He would 
like to replace Thomas and become the dic¬ 
tator of all automobile workers and even¬ 
tually of all CIO unionists. His ambitions 
know no bounds. 

And Walter Reuther Is a Communist. He 
was trained In Moscow to carry on commu¬ 
nistic propaganda in America. The Labor 
Digest has a letter, written by Walter Reuther 
and his brother, Victor, from Russia to rela¬ 
tives in this country In 1934. In it the 
Reuther boys described the Red paradise in 
Russia and reaffirmed their determination 
to make America communistic, too. 

We have published this letter, not once, 
but twice, and Walter Reuther has not chal¬ 
lenged Its authority. 

So, millions of Americans are suffering to¬ 
day because this otherwise unremarkable 
young man has mad ambitions. 

Please remember that it is the Communist 
**line" to create discontent and turmoil In 
furtherance of their dream of revolution. 
Well-paid workers are not discontented, not 
potential recruits for revolution. Commu¬ 
nists do not want workers well paid nor 
contented. 

Strikes do not pay. 

They do not pay workers; they do not pay 
Investors; they do not pay the public. 
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Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Bonrke B. 
Hickenlooper, of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE L MORSE 

or osrooN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
Lincoln Day address delivered in Port¬ 
land, Oreg., by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HickenlooperJ. 
I think this is one of the finest of all 
Lincoln Day addresses which it has been 
my pleasure to read. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It has been several years since I have had 
the privilege of visiting Portland and the 
State of Oregon. In fact, the last time I 
thrilled to the grandeur of your scenery and 
the fine hospitality of this beautiful city 
was in the summer of 1931, and I shall al¬ 
ways remember the cordial hospitality of 
the people of Portland. Among other wop- 
ders of this city, I distinctly recall that the 
water in your reservoirs is so pure that It 
con be used In storage batteries without be¬ 
ing distilled. Since that time I have met 
many of your citizens. I have had a very 
cordial friendship with your able Governor, 
Earl Snell, and during the past year I have 
enjoyed the friendship of. and have formed 
the highest regard for, your two very capable 
Senators. Gtnr Cordon and Wayne Morse. 
Their vigor and intelligence give unusual 
representation to Oregon. I can assure you 
from first-hand knowledge that the reputa¬ 
tion and problems of the Oregon soft lamb 
and of the Klamath and other valleys of 
your fine State are firmly established and 
successfully defended not only in Washing¬ 
ton, but throughout the Nation. I am cer¬ 
tain that whenever Oregon lamb is men¬ 
tioned, OPA shivers and takes to the storm 
cellars. 

Today we observe the birthday of the 
founder of the Republican Party and one of 
history’s greatest men. It is a tradition not 
alone for the United States, but for all man¬ 
kind. Abraham Lincoln was one of the great 
men of all history because of his perception 
of human objectives and because of the 
fidelity with which he adhered to his convic¬ 
tions of human needs. He preserved, at a 
time when the great experiment of American 
self-government was in the balance, the 
principles of human rights upon which all 
systems of real freedom have been based. 

The unfathomable depths of his soul have 
made if difficult for historians to agree upon 
many of his attributes. It Is true that dis¬ 
agreement, as a rule, is on superficial charac¬ 
teristics but perhaps no student of Lincoln 
has ever really plumbed these depths or ha?, 
ever been able to piece together all of the 
pattern of his nature. There is little dis¬ 
pute, however, about his capacity for under- 
atanding of and sympathy with his fellow 
man and his unalterable will to preserve the 
fundamental rights and opportunities of the 
Individual. I think he was closer to the 
real heartbeat of a struggling young Nation, 
closer to its dreams and ambitions, more 
understanding of Its problems than any 
other man who had assumed the office of 
President. His entire life was part and 
parcel of the frontiers of freedom and the 
veneer of sophistication never touched him. 
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His origin was lowly indeed—even on a 
frontier where social graces were absent, and 
he was not confused by the rote and rule of 
academic education. He learned of life and 
of fundamental justice under the rules of the 
wilderness and of survival. He grew up as a 
part of that throbbing outer fringe of free 
men and women who found their fre^om in 
the hardships which they themselves elected 
to endure. He saw justice established and 
enforced more often as a matter of instinc¬ 
tive human rights than as a result of written 
statutes, he learned at first hahd of the 
tenacity with which free men and women 
secure and retain their personal rights. 

His tremendous capacity for human under¬ 
standing sustained him throughout all his 
life. It was the political and the adminis¬ 
trative rock upon which he stood and ^hlch 
supported him in public life in spite of the 
bulTetings by those with selfish ambition and 
In spite ol vilification by little men who 
hate. When the destiny of the Union 
hung in the balance, he found strength in 
hlB clear understanding of the objectives and 
goals of America. 

Perhaps os clear a statement of his concept 
of duty as he ever made was in his reply 
to Horace Greeley shortly after he assumed 
office in the midst of a great Civil Wai*. The 
Internal emotions of our country were In 
most dangerous confusion and the funda¬ 
mental issues of American Government were 
beclouded by passion, prejudice, and emo¬ 
tional zeal. The fate of the Nation at that 
moment hung more on the leadership of the 
President than upon the strength of armies. 
No President has been more bitterly hated 
and vilified by a vocal minority than Lin¬ 
coln, for a season, and no period in our 
history was more fraught with explosive dis¬ 
aster than the period in which he assumed 
the Presidency. 

Slavery was the fuel which fanned the 
flame of dissension but slavery was not the 
basic Issue, at least it was not the controlling 
Issue In Lincoln’s mind and history has veri¬ 
fied the soundness of his position. 

Horace Greeley, who seemed to have mis¬ 
taken the limb of slavery for the trunk of 
our system, had attacked Lincoln repeatedly 
on the slavery question. Pressing him for a 
decision on this issue that was, of course, of 
great importance. Finally Lincoln wrote to 
Greeley in reply to one of Greeley’s demands 
that Lincoln state what he would do about 
the question of slavery and with astounding 
clarity laid down his purpose. In this reply, 
he said: 

“As to the policy I seem to be pursuing, as 
you say, I have not meant to leave anyone In 
doubt. 

“I would save the Union. I would save it 
the shortest way under the Constitution. 
The sooner the national authority can be 
restored, the nearer the Union will be the 
Union as it was. If there be those who would 
not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time save slavery, I do not agree with 
them. If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the same time 
destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 
My paramount object in this struggle is to 
save the Union, and is not either to save or 
to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; if 
I could save It by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it; and if I could save It by freeing 
some and leaving others alone. I would also 
do that. What I do about slavery and tbe 
colored race. I do because I believe it helps 
to save the Union, and what I forbear, I for¬ 
bear because I do not believe it would help 
to save the Union. I shall do less whenever 
I shall believe what 1 am doing hurts the 
cause, and I aball do more whenever I shall 
believe doing more will help the cause.’* 

No statesman ever outlined more clearly 
the public purposes which he proposed to ac¬ 
complish nor adhered more faithfully to hla 


public duty as he conceived It. Hts purpose 
was to save the Union and he Intended to 
save the Union In spite of all obstacles, emo¬ 
tions. and confusion. He believed the Uiii^n 
should bo saved because it was the greatest 
system of government for the freedom of 
people ever devised and he let no influence 
swerve him from this path. 

As the pattern of his purpose became clear 
the love and respect of the American people 
Increased. When he died the world mourned. 
His principles and the symbol of his life be¬ 
came dedicated to the Nation and his great¬ 
ness was recognized by Secretary Seward who 
gently touched the great tired frame in death 
and reverently and truly said, “Now he be¬ 
longs to the ages.” 

Lincoln does belong to the ages. He stands 
as the symbol of human hopes and individ¬ 
ual freedom. He stands as the emblem of 
fidelity to his fellow man. 

The Republican Party was founded by Lin¬ 
coln and It has marched forward under the 
principles for which he stood. As n great 
party, it presided over the expansion of a new 
nation to new frontiers. It encouraged Iree 
enterprise and the development ol the indi¬ 
vidual. It furnished fuel for the lamp of 
freedom by keeping government free and in 
the hands of people. It has fought autocracy 
and statism throughout its history and the 
great liberalization of social and humHii 
rights that have preserved and Increased the 
dignity of the individual have been spon¬ 
sored in States and in the Nation under 
Republican leadership and policies. 

After the Civil War the great West was 
opened, transportation systems were built, 
the vast resources of our continent became 
available for use and opportunity became un¬ 
limited. In no other country was emphasis 
so placed upon the rights of humanity and 
the responsibility for one’s brother as in 
our own country and we carried to the rest 
of the world our conception of progress and 
self-government. Dignity and responsibil¬ 
ity In public office was accentuated and 
throughout the years of Republican admin¬ 
istration emphasis was placed upon more 
opportunity for the Individual and less con¬ 
trol by the Federal Government. 

Under this system we reached new heights 
<Jf human comfort. We became the land of 
opportunity and hope. 

We have been put to the test twice in the 
last 28 years and each time have proved be¬ 
yond all doubt that tree men and women in 
the free system of human enterprise can 
overcome systems of regimentation. In 1917 
and 1918 and without long preparation the 
genius of our production both of labor and 
management astounded the world and pro¬ 
duced the power to give victory In that \var. 
Again in 1941 the genius of free enterpn.te 
In management and labor produced “im¬ 
possible” results and tipped the scales in 
World War II lor victory against the mo.«^t 
highly orgagnlzcd and well-prepared forces 
of slavery and destruction that the world ha.s 
ever seen. These great accompli.vhments 
could not have occurred except lor the foun¬ 
dations of freedom and of individual liberty 
that had been laid dowm in the years before, 
and most of these years had been Republican 
years. 

The crisis facing us today is not financial 
alone, but threatens the very roots of our 
system. Forces are at work in our country, 
and have been at work for the past 13 years. 
In powerful places of Government, designing 
and scheming to change our system into a 
controlled and dictated economy that would 
destroy the fundamentals of free enterprise 
and Individual responsibility. 

When the New Deal went Into power In 
1933 It promptly broke all of the pledges 
it had made to the American people and set 
out to acquire power, to tax and spend, and 
thereby break down the accumulations of 
individuals and. in the words of one of its 
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mentors, Dr. Tugwell, “to make America 
over.” The detailed prewar failure of the 
New Deal to reestablish sound economy is 
too well known for repetition here. The 
piling up of a peacetime national debt to 
nearly $50,000,000,000; the hysterical repeated 
cry of “emergency”: and the constant grasp 
for power through the creation of hundreds 
of bureaucratic agencies whereby appointed 
officials make their own laws, interpret them, 
and sit In Judgment upon their violation; 
the servitude of the Congress to the Presi¬ 
dent during that period, and the brazen as¬ 
saults upon the last pillar of constitutional 
strength, the Supremo Court, were all weap¬ 
ons of confusion and change calculated to 
“make America over.” 

The public may not yet realize the 
ominous significance of bureaucratic govern¬ 
ment. It is only when the individual gels 
caught In the meshes of changing regula- 
tion.s, snooping, and arbitrary punishments 
for alleged infractions of unknown and often 
unavailable regulations, that the significance 
of government by men and not by laws Is 
emphasized. 

During the eight peacetime years of the 
New Deal these practices grew by enormous 
proportions. Except for the threat of war, 
before which we were solemnly promised by 
the highest authority that “your sons will not 
be sent to fight in foreign lands,” the Nation 
would have completely repudiated the poli¬ 
cies of the New Deal that were strangling us. 
The record proves beyond argument that 
after 8 years of these policies, the economic 
level had not been returned to that of the 
twenties; men had not been put back to work 
and dependency and poverty—In a land of 
plenty—were on the increase. 

We did get into World War 11, our armed 
forces fought with unsurpassed brilliance, 
families sacrificed their loved ones, and their 
money, and Republican blood flowed Just as 
red as Democratic blood. In this flght for 
the principles of freedom, the armed forces 
of this country became the only place where 
it was not necessary to prove allegiance to 
the New Deal in order to get a Government 
Job, 

Our Nation fought this Global War to pro¬ 
tect the opportunity and enterprise of 
America and to help establish its principles 
in other parts of the world. We have en¬ 
dured controls that are dictatorial, but neces¬ 
sary in war. We have suffered enormous 
casualties and we now have a national debt, 
a mortgage upon the future of those who 
fought, and of the generations to came, of 
nearly $300,000,000,000. 

The share of every man. woman, and child 
In our Nation is $2,000. Every veteran who 
starts in life begins with that debt against 
his future earnings, and his wife has the 
same debt—and the babies born have the 
same debt. The man who labors and his 
wife and children have this debt, and it must 
be paid out of the future production and 
earnings of the people of the United States. 
Every American family of four owes $8,000. 

Under our system the earnings of the 
Individual create his freedom and Independ¬ 
ence and provide a means by which he can 
assume the responsibility for his own destiny. 
We want security in this country but we want 
security with freedom. Before the Civil War 
the Negro in the South had clothing, food, 
and shelter, hut he was not free. He did 
have a substantial measure of security but 
he had no control over the fruits of his labor 
and he could not assume, or meet, any re¬ 
sponsibility for his own advancement or 
progress. He was a slave with shelter, but 
the master took his earnings. 

Today our debt and the demands of gov¬ 
ernment. National and State, through taxa¬ 
tion. command at least 40 percent of the 
earnings of America, and If national Income 
should drop that percentage would increase 
bci^ausc the obligation is a fixed charge. We 
have gen© far down the road toward stat- 


Ism—statlsm of arbitrary rule, statism In 
which government Is becoming the master 
of the enterprise and the freedom of the 
Individual and is commanding more and more 
of that which he earns and dictates more 
and more how he shall earn it. If we should 
reach that 100 percejit, then economic free¬ 
dom will have been completely destroyed 
and we will have substituted for It full en¬ 
slavement of the people to government. 

There is only one certain way by which 
we can stop this headlong rush toward cen¬ 
tralization and dominion of government; 
there is only one way by which we can assure 
the continued mastery of the people over 
government and halt the growing mastery 
of government over the people. That way 
is by the election of a Republican Congress 
and a Republican administration. 

I say this is the only way because the New 
Deal and the administration have offered no 
solution to the existing economic confusion 
and political corruption other than more 
spending, more controls, and more concen¬ 
tration of government. Our Budget for next 
year has been proposed at around $36,000,- 
000.000. and messiahs of the New Deal croak 
hoarsely that the failure of peacetime re¬ 
covery In the thirties was because we did not 
spend enough money in deficit financing. 
Instead of deficit expenditures of $3,000,- 
000.000 to $5,000,000,000 a year, they now say 
deficit spending of perhaps $40,000,000,000 per 
year Is needed. They say that we did not 
have enough controls and that we need more. 
They say that free enterprise should be fur¬ 
ther shackled, ruled, and managed; they 
weakly explain the failure of their plans by 
saying that they did not plan enough; they 
brush aside as a bothersome irritant the fact 
that the American system of Individual op¬ 
portunity and freedom of the past 150 years 
built the most virile and productive economy 
the world has ever seen. They flght at every 
turn the attempts to reestablish these prin¬ 
ciples for the recovery of America. 

We have won a military victory In this 
war and the organized forces of barbarism 
have been crushed, but if the sacrifices our 
people have made are jiastlfied we must win 
the war of reconversion and peace that is 
now upon us. The world is in terrible 
chaos—friend and enemy alike are starving, 
social and political systems are tottering. 
The opportunity—in fact, the obligation—Is 
ours to lend a guiding hand and influence 
in the interest of humanity. But we cannot 
assert our full strength and influence so long 
as internal confusion of policy and economy 
continue here at home. Domestically we 
face the specter of inflation and the admin¬ 
istration is doing nothing constructive to 
stop it; the administration is fumbling with 
policies that consistently contribute to this 
danger. 

There Is only one way to prevent further 
inflation and restore normal peacetime econ¬ 
omy—that is maximum production and max¬ 
imum use of our resources. 

Government agencies, at the people’s ex¬ 
pense and in direct violation of law, are 
using millions of public money to flood 
this country with a vast propaganda, claim¬ 
ing that prices have been held down and 
that inflation has been prevented. Cost-of- 
living statistics have been published with 
abandon, many of which have been compiled 
on non-existent articles. The price curve of 
low-cost clothing and other goods may have 
gone up 33 percent but If there is none avail¬ 
able one must buy luxury items as necessi¬ 
ties. Subsidies from the Public Treasury, to 
the extent of billions of dollars, have been 
poured out under the false premise that these 
keep down the cost of living. Every dollar of 
subsidy, however, is added to the tax bill and 
must eventually be paid by us and by gener¬ 
ations that did not Incur the debt. There 
are those in Government who urge perma¬ 
nent controls. If they are established, pro¬ 
duction in this country will be further 


stifled—Inflation and black markets will 
flourish as never before—full regimentation 
will result and both America and the world 
will be pushed backward. 

Controls of prices and of the allocation 
and distribution of products is desirable dur¬ 
ing during the emergency period following 
the war, until production equals demand, 
but these controls shouM not be those of 
strangulation. Policies that fix prices below 
the actual cost of production preveht produc¬ 
tion. No farmer, manufacturer or business¬ 
man can long stay in business if he Is forced 
to sell cither without a profit or below cost 
and labor suffers from unemployment. There 
are many businesses that have been able to 
sell at a profit, and that can produce and 
sell under present regulations at a modest 
profit now, hut usually these are so-called 
big businesses having multiple lines of pro¬ 
duction in which they can absorb the price 
lost on one article from the profit made on 
another. Too often however, they stop the 
production of the unprofitable item and pro¬ 
duce only the profitable items. Little busi¬ 
ness. upon whose products a price has been 
fixed by Government below the cost of pro¬ 
duction, cannot absorb these losses how¬ 
ever, and therefore must either curtail pro¬ 
duction or go out of business; and little 
businesses have closed by the thousands in 
recent months. The propaganda has It that 
adjustments are made In these cases, but 
the fact is that Government policy through 
delays, incompetence, and some times by de¬ 
liberate intention, falls to make these ad¬ 
justments, and the public falls to get the 
goods. Production Is now, and always has 
been, a matter of price and everyone knows 
that if labor and material costs are in¬ 
creased they must be reflected in prices. 
Free enterprise cannot exist when wages and 
material costs spiral upward, but final price 
is held rigidly to a prewar level below actual 
cost. It just simply won’t work. 

It is not necessary for prices to be permit¬ 
ted to run away. Controls can be exercised 
and maintained at one level as well as at 
another, but production cannot be secured 
when prices on many essentials are held at a 
level that will not permit the production and 
distribution of goods at a profit. 

Much of this confusion has resulted di¬ 
rectly either from the incompetence of public 
officials who write the policies or from the 
political ambitions of others who seek these 
controls as stepping stones for their own 
ambition and short^e of housing, textiles, 
machinery and countless other essentials can 
be traced directly to these stupid or calcu¬ 
lated policies. 

If we are to have recovery, the fumbling 
and uncertain policies of the present admin¬ 
istration must be stopped—men of compe¬ 
tence must be placed in administrative posi¬ 
tions with a sympathetic determination to 
get the wheels of peace and Industry going. 

We have ample proof that being a political 
or social pal of the President is not an auto¬ 
matic qualification for high public office; 
that haling from a certain group in Mis¬ 
souri does not bring efficiency or solution to 
the problems that must be met and solved. 

Our job is to reconvert America at the 
earliest possible moment to free enterprise 
and opportunity. We must, and will, meet 
the social problems. The Republican Party 
has met these problems in the past and has 
guided this country during Its greatest 
progress and prosperity. The principles of 
collective bargaining for labor were estab¬ 
lished and developed by Republican admin¬ 
istrations—State and national. Workmen’s 
compensation, antl-chlld-labor laws, and a 
host of others were sponsored and passed In 
Republican States; the rights of the individ¬ 
uals were protected and free enterprise was 
developed as Republican policy. Iliis will 
continue to be our Job. 

. The prospects for the future are beyond 
belief if our system is unshackled azKl free 
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men and women in a free economy are per¬ 
mitted to exercise their genius. On the con¬ 
trary, If statlsm becomes dominant and the 
economy of our country and of the individual 
is Increasingly controlled by bureaucratic 
edict, this progress will be stilled and tomor¬ 
row's generations will suffer. 

We need a restatement of the Bill of 
Rights, and we need an administrative Gov¬ 
ernment In this country as fully committed 
to, as fully cognizant of, a^d as unswervingly 
determined to enforce these principles as was 
Abraham Lincoln, as were the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and as were the 
fathers of the Constitution. We need no 
theorists either from here or from abroad to 
remake our Nation and our system. We need 
courageous public officials who will, as a 
sacred duty and with understanding and 
competence, retain and strengthen the 
American system—the greatest system for 
human progress the world has ever seen. 

In addition to domestic confusion, the 
administration has handled international 
affairs with timidity and uncertainty. Our 
Nation took the lead in sponsoring and estab¬ 
lishing the United Nations Organization. 
With vigorous and sincere cooperation by the 
nations this can be the basis for future 
peace, but with that exception our foreign 
policy has been shrouded in mystery and sus¬ 
picion. We find secret agreements continu¬ 
ing to crop up. even after repeated assurances 
that there are no secret agreements. We 
built vast installations throughout the world 
without receiving in return any assurance 
that we might use them in peacetime: we 
find members of the State Department mak¬ 
ing various and often conflicting declarations 
of policies that confuse the international pic¬ 
ture. We see strange proposals to give up 
secrets of the atom bomb, possessed exclu¬ 
sively by us, before we have any assurances 
that the world will commit itself to peace and 
abandon the destruction of war. 

Atomic energy and its awful power should 
be one of the strongest weapons for peace, 
but it will become the greatest threat to civ¬ 
ilization if. without reliable and adequate 
assurances of peace, it is made available to 
those who promote w^r. 

Our policies and obligations should be 
courageously adopted and vlgoroxisly stated, 
and we should not compromise on funda¬ 
mental objectives upon which the destiny of 
tomorrow depends. Our freedoms must be 
secured, and the trade of the world must be 
free to flow. The people of the world should 
have their standards of income and living 
raised—not by donations, but through pro¬ 
duction and fair play. But above all we 
must follow a policy at home and abroad that 
will safeguard and preserve the standards 
and profits of a free America and a progres¬ 
sive. prosperous citizenry. Most of these 
responsibilities rest on administrative leader¬ 
ship; in order to obtain them we must have 
a change in administrative leadership. 

The confusion and internal frustration of 
the administration in Washington has never 
been more apparent than now. When have 
we ever before seen a member of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Cabinet go before a committee of the 
Senate and blast the confirmation of a Presi¬ 
dential appointee to high office? When have 
we seen such a multitude of objections and 
criticism to other appointments as have oc¬ 
curred recently? When have we seen party 
henchmen and personal associates in such 
numbers, and without adequate qualifica¬ 
tion, proposed for and put in charge of vital 
Government agencies and functions? And 
when has the fate of our system been more 
at stake? 

A great obligation rests upon us, all of us. 
We owe it to the man who labors and who 
is now subjected to autocratic control to a 
degree unequaled heretofore. He works or 
goes idle at the command of leaders, some of 
whom are sincere and some bf whom are 


criminal racketeers. Many times their or¬ 
ders do not represent the will of the ma¬ 
jority, but it all amounts to the same thing— 
they are regimentated, their freedom of ac¬ 
tion is controlled, and they and the public 
suffer. We owe an obligation to the service 
men and women of this country to maintain 
the right to work, free from tribute and free 
from dictation. We owe to the fathers and 
mothers of those who fought and those who 
died, the preservation of the system for 
which they sacrificed, and we owe an obli¬ 
gation to the men and women of the past 
whose courage and foresight won a wilder¬ 
ness for freedom on our eastern shores, and 
who spread that system westward over the 
prairies and plains and across the majestic 
mountains of the West until it touched the 
Pacific. The fruits of their sacrifices must 
not be lost. But perhaps greater than all 
responsibilities is our responsibility to the 
generations of tomorrow. Their heritage is 
in our keeping; the measure of their free¬ 
dom. of their comfort, and their progress 
will be largely fixed by us these years and 
we must not shirk it. The generations of to¬ 
morrow will either condemn or praise us and 
we have it in our power to say which it 
will be. 

Political government and policies control 
the destinies of man. They can shackle all 
freedoms as they have done in countries of 
the world within our own generation, or 
through eternal vigilance in protection of 
the sovereignty of man, they can keep clear 
the road to higher destinies. 

We of the Republican Party have the great 
responsibility of protecting our system and 
of preserving it for ourselves and for the 
groping millions of the world who look to us 
for inspiration. 

Let us again, with Lincoln, “highly re¬ 
solve that this Nation • • • of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth." 


Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW VORX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to in¬ 
clude as a part of my remarks the very 
fine tribute paid to Dr. Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer, one of the outstanding and 
most distinguished experts on monetary 
questions. I have had close contact with 
Dr. Kemmerer for many years and I de¬ 
plore his sudden passing as a distinct 
personal loss, as well as a great loss to 
the Nation. 

The tribute follows: 

[From Monetary Notes, published by the 

Economists’ National Committee on Mone¬ 
tary Policy] 

Di. Edwin Walter Kemmerer 

JUNE 29, 187S-DECSMBSR 16, 1945 

On December 16. Dr. Edwin Walter Kem¬ 
merer, president of this committee, passed 
away. Although he had experienced a heart 
attack during the late summer, he appeared 
to be on the road to recovery and shortly be¬ 
fore his death had written this office ex¬ 
pressing the hope and expectation of attend¬ 
ing the coming annual meeting of our execu¬ 
tive committee and officers In late January 
or early February. 


The passing of Dr. Kemmerer deprives the 
committee and the country of the wise coun¬ 
sel of perhaps the most experienced scholar 
in the field of money that this Nation has 
produced in recent years. If not In its entire 
history. No other man has advised so many 
countries in monetary matters. 

With a thorough knowledge of monetary 
history, he had a perspective that prevented 
him from being carried away either by love 
of novelty or by admiration of antiquity. He 
had the capacity for great patience; he knew 
how long it sometimes takes for economic 
forces to work themselves out to their logical 
conclusions; and he was remarkably toler¬ 
ant of people with much less knowledge, 
perspective, and experience. 

But In addition to his distinguished record 
as a teacher, a scholar, and a man of affairs 
in the monetary field. Dr. Kemmerer was a 
gentleman of the highest type. He was 
always kind, helpful, generous, and a splen¬ 
did cooperator. He had the mellowness and 
the mexiesty of the intelligent and widely 
experienced man, and he had a delightful 
sense of humor. To have known and to have 
been associated with him Intimately have 
been among the rare privileges of life. 

The world has been made poorer by his 
passing, and the loss of his valuable counsel 
in monetary matters is something that this 
country could ill afford at any time, much 
less in times like these. 

The following record from Who’s Who 
(1944-46), reveals something of his attain¬ 
ments and public service: 

“Born Scranton, Pa., June 29, 1875; s, Lor¬ 
enzo Dow and Martha H. (Courtright) K.; 
A.B.. Wesleyan U., 1899, LL.D., 1925: lellow 
in economics and finance. Cornell. 1899-1901, 
Ph.D., 1903; LLD.. Occidental Coll., 1928; 
Dr., honoris cau&a. Central U., Ecuador, also 
from all univs. of Bolivia, 1927; D.C.S., Ogle¬ 
thorpe Unlv., 1933; D. 6c., Rutgerc Univ., 
1933; LL.D., Columbia Univ.. 1935: m. Rachel 
Dickelc, Dec. 24, 1901; children—Donald Lor¬ 
enzo, Ruth. Instr. economics and history 
Purdue U.. 1901-03; financial adviser to U B. 
Philippine Commn., spl. reference to estab- 
lifhment gold standard in P.I.. 19C3: chief 
div. of currency, P.I., 1904-1906; asst. pref. 
polit. economy, 190fl-09, prof, economics and 
finance, 1909-12, Cornell U.; professor eco¬ 
nomics and finance, Princeton U., 1912-28. 
Walker professor international finance, and 
director Internat. Finance Section, 1928-43, 
professor emeritus since June 1943: financial 
adviser to Govt, of Mexico, 1917. and to 
Government of Guatemala, 1919; chmn. 
Commn. of Am. Financial Advisers to Co¬ 
lombia, 1923. Mem. Kemmerer-Vissering Gold 
Standard Inquiry Commission for Union of 
South Africa, 1924-26; expert on currency 
and banking to Dawes Committee. 1925; 
chairman American Commn. of Financial 
Advisers to Chile, 1926: chmn, American 
Conmin. of Financial Advisers to Poland, 
1926, to Ecuador, 1926-27. to Bolivia. 1927; 
pres. Am. Commn. Financial Advisers to Co¬ 
lombia, 1930. to Peru, 1931: president Amer¬ 
ican Commission. Financial Experts to China, 
1929; joint chmn. Hines-Kemmerer Commn. 
to make econ. survey of Turkey, 1934; pres. 
Economists’ Nat. Com. on Monetary Policy 
since 1037. Mng. editor Economic Bulletin, 
1907-10. Contbr. magazines. Fellow Am. Sta¬ 
tistical Assn., Am. Acad, of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences; mem. American Economic Associa¬ 
tion (president 1026), American Philos. Soc., 
Council on Foreign Relations. Awarded gold 
medal by Govt, of Colombia, for services to 
Colombia, 1923; Commander’s Star. Order of 
Polonia Restltuta, 1926; Order of Merit, 
First Class. Ecuador, 1927; Order of the 
Crown (Belgium), 1937. Trustee Wesleyan 
Univ. since 1936, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College since 1936. Director UB. and Foreign 
Securities Corp.; U.S. and Internat. Secu¬ 
rities Corp.; Dividend Shares; Carriers and 
General; Bullock Fund; Am. and Foreign 
Power Co. Mem. Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi 
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Beta Kappa. Mason. Clubs: Century, Bank¬ 
ers, Princeton; Nassau (Princeton); Bloom¬ 
ing Grove Hunting and Pishing (Pa.); Bald 
Peak Colony (NH.). Author: Report on the 
Advisability of Kstablishing a Government 
Agricultural Bank in the Philippines, 1906; 
Report on the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, 
1906; Money and Credit Instruments in Their 
Relation to Gen. Prices, 1907, revised, 1909; 
Seasonal Variations in the Relative Demand 
for Money and Capital In the United States 
(in report of Nat. Monetary Commn.), 1910; 
Modern Currency Reforms, 1916; The United 
States Postal Savings System. 1917; Mone¬ 
tary Si^stem of Mexico, 1917; The A B C of 
the Federal Reserve System, 1918, 11th rev. 
edit., 1938; Six Lectures on the Federal Re¬ 
serve System, 1920; High Prices and Defla¬ 
tion, 1920: Kemmerer on Money, 1934; Money 
—The Principles of Money and Their Exem- 
pliflcatlon in Outstanding Chapters of Mone¬ 
tary History, 1935; Inflation and Revolution: 
Mexico’s Experience of 1912-1917, 1940; The 
ABC of Inflation, 1942. Home; 161 Hodge 
Road, Princeton, N. J.” 

Walter E. Spahr. 

Secretary of the Committee. 


The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5. 1946 

Mr. >VASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorials: 
IProm the Milwaukee Journal of March 1, 
19461 

what’s wrong with housing 

Lots of things are wrong with housing and 
are slowing us down in the attempt to meet 
the present acute shortage. Take coal fur¬ 
naces manuTactured by a prominent firm in 
Milwaukee, for instance. 

The head of the Arm has ordered that no 
more coal furnaces be shipped for the pres¬ 
ent. More than 400 have piled up already in 
the warehouse. Production has been ordered 
slowed down, so as not to tax warehouse 
facilities. 

Why aren’t the furnaces being sold? Be¬ 
cause. the firm maintains, the OPA price ceil¬ 
ing is so low that the company loses money 
on the furnaces. The more it sells, the more 
it Icses. That’s the explanation offered. 

This country operates on a basis of indus¬ 
try that must make a profit to pay wages and 
taxes. We can’t expect manufacturers to 
sell at a loss for any considerable length of 
time. We shouldn't try to force them to do so. 

But builders want furnaces for houses for 
veterans, and for others needing their own 
shelter. What are we going to do? The OPA 
should immediately go to the bottom of cases 
like this. If the celling is too low, raise It to 
allow a fair profit. If the celling is O. K. and 
the manufacturer is wrong, let the OPA cry 
it from the housetops. It is up to the OPA 
to break such bottlenecks. 

(From the Milwaukee Journal of March 2, 
19461 

what’s wrong with housing? 

Yesterday wc talked about one thing wrong 
with housing, citing the case of a local man¬ 
ufacturer who has ordered no more coal fur¬ 
naces shipped because he claims the OPA 
ceiling is too low to allow him to make a 
profit. 

There are lots of things wrong with hous¬ 
ing. Take labor costs, for Instance. The 


other day a builder who has had many years 
of experience In our community checked 
over labor costs on small houses Just com¬ 
pleted. He compared these figures with labor 
costs on identical houses built In 1941. What 
do you think he found? 

The labor cost now is twice what it was 
5 years ago. Wage rates haven’t gone up 
anything like that. Some advances have 
been about 50 percent, but most increases 
have been much less, percentagewise. Why 
has the labor cost of the house doubled, 
then? 

Well, there Is a lot of inexperienced and 
Incapable help, for one thing. There is a 
lot of turn-over. There are men, some of 
them returned veterans, who work a few 
days, then quit. They simply don’t want to 
stick to a Job. And there are a lot of work¬ 
ers who got so used to loafing in war plants 
that they Just can’t do a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay. 

Then there are some who know building- 
trades workers are in such demand that they 
don't have to work hard. They reason the 
boss won’t fire them, because he can’t afford 
to. Anyway, these loafers aren’t hurting the 
boss very much. He can sell all the houses 
he can build right now. But the buyers 
of these houses will be cheated. They won’t 
get their money’s worth. It would be a good 
thing for the loafers to think this over— 
think it through. Many veterans are going 
to be cheated shamefully. 

Nobody in the building trades can work 
himself out of a Job the way things are now. 
Wages are the best ever. Employment is the 
steadiest in history and should be for a long 
time. Never was It more important that men 
building houses give an honest day’s work 
for a good day’s pay. 

Many workmen are doing this. How about 
those who aren’t Joining in? 


How Good Is Russia’s Word? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNE.-OTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. March 5, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Barnet 
Never from the Washington Post of 
March 5,1945: 

HOW GOOD IS Russia’s word? 

(By Barnet Nover) 

Long ago It became clear that when spokes¬ 
men of Soviet Russia employ such terms as 
"democracy” or "free press’’ or "self-govern¬ 
ment’’ or "free and unfettered elections’’ the 
meanings they give these words and phrases 
are frequently quite different from and some¬ 
times the exact opposite of the meanings we 
give them. 

For that reason the charitable view has 
been that Russia's failure to carry out what 
seemed to us the clear implications of cer¬ 
tain of the agreements reached at Yalta, Pots¬ 
dam. Moscow and other conferences was due 
not to bad faith but to uncertain language. 

In this connection it was repeatedly said 
by those who had had dealings with the Rus¬ 
sians that whenever they, and particularly 
their No. 1 man, Generalissimo Stalin, were 
induced to make a precise commitment that 
commitment was invariably and punctilious¬ 
ly carried out. 

This charitable view of the way Russia car¬ 
ries out agreements needs pretty drastic cor¬ 
rection in the face of what has been happen¬ 
ing in Iran and Manchuria, 


"Democracy," for Instance, may be a vague 
term, vague enough at least by definition to 
make it possible for Pravda and the .'loscow 
radio and Vgacheslav Molotov to claim that 
the governments in Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, not to mention Soviet Russia 
herself, are truly democratic. 

But there cannot be any two-way inter¬ 
pretation of the term: "March 2. 1946." In 
the years since 1917 the Russians have car¬ 
ried out many revolutionary changes. With 
admirable restraint they have left the calen¬ 
dar and the multiplication table alone. 

One and one are two in Russia as they 
are here. And in the Russian calendar as In 
ours March 2. 1946. was the second day of 
the third month of the year following the 
year numbered 1945, and no other day. 

On January 29. 1942. Great Britain, Russia 
and Iran signed a treaty of alliance In which 
It was stipulated (art. 5) that: 

"The forces of the Allied powers shall be 
withdrawn from Iranian territory not later 
than 6 months after all hostilities between 
the Allied powers and Germany and her 
associates have been suspended • • 

The last of Germany’s associates to give 
up the ghost was Japan. She surrendered 
unconditionally and formally on September 
2. 1945. This meant that the withdrawal of 
Allied troops from Iran was to be completed 
by March 2, 1946. 

Actually the reason for the presence of 
Allied troops in Iran disappeared after Ger¬ 
many’s surrender in May 1946. That Is why 
first Great Britain and later the United States 
sought to persuade Russia to clear out of Iran 
at an earlier date than the time fixed In the 
1942 agreement. 

The British proposal was made during the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
at London. Molotov’s reply was haughty. 

"I would like to tell you once again," he 
wrote Ernest Bevln, the British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, "that in the case of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment the question of withdrawing troops 
from Iran did not In general constitute a spe¬ 
cial problem Inasmuch as there is a treaty 
which mrkes provision for it. I would asi: 
you to bear in mind that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment attaches exceptional Importance to 
strict fulfillment of obligations undertaken.’’ 

Later, In reply to Secretary Byrnes’ pro¬ 
posal that all foreign troops be remeved from 
Iran by January 1, 19<16. Molotov, after de¬ 
claring that Russia "adheres unwaveringly" 
to the December 1, 1943, Declaration of 
Tehran in which Rassia, Great Britain, and 
the United States promised to respect Iran s 
Independence declared that: 

"The declaration in question, however, does 
not affect questions of the number of Soviet 
armed forces on Iranian territory. Just as 
It does not affect the ciuestion of the period 
of the stationing of Soviet troops in Iran. 
Tills latter is determined by • ♦ • the 

Anglo-So viet-Iranian tripartite treaty of 
1942." 

In this Soviet note reference was also made 
to the Russian-Iranian treaty of 1921 which 
provides for a temporary Russian occupation 
of Iranian territory in the event of other 
powers using Iran as a base for an attack on 
Russia. In his address to the United Nations 
Security Council. Andre Vishinsky. the So¬ 
viet Vico Foreign Minister, also mentioned 
this treaty. 

It is. then, the Russian contention that 
Iran Is being used as a base for an attack 
on the Soviet Union? Obviously such a con¬ 
tention is so nonsensical that e^'en the Krem¬ 
lin has not dared advance it. In fact all 
American and British troops have been with¬ 
drawn from Iran and the only troops still 
In occupation there are Russian troops. 

Nonetheless, the circumstance that Rus¬ 
sian spokesmen continue to cite the treaty 
of 1921 is ominous. 

In Iran, as in Manchuria, a concrete, spe¬ 
cific, and unequivocal pledge by Russia has 
proved to be without binding force. 
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The reason why Riissian troops remain In 
Iran Is that as long as these troops remain 
Riissia has available a direct and immediate 
form of pressure on the Tehran government 
whose Premier is in Moscow negotiating a 
settlement. 

The reason why Russian troops remain in 
Manchurla—thcy were to leave by February 
1—is that the Kremlin wants to make Man¬ 
churia, China’s richest region, the economic 
satrapy of the Soviet Union. In both cases 
Russian policy is sinister since it involves 
treating solemn pledges as scraps of paper. 


A Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have 
received from an Army lieutenant who at 
present is stationed in Germany and 
whose legal residence is in my congres¬ 
sional district: 

Febsuast 8. 1946. 

Dear Sir; I am at present stationed near 
Frankfurt. Germany, and serving os a lieu¬ 
tenant with Military Intelligence of the 
United States Army. I have been dtscxisslng 
the reports about ’‘starving Germans" with a 
rather large number of my friends and I 
find that they are very much of the same 
opinion as I am myself. We are deeply con¬ 
cerned about some of the remarks made by 
several Senators who profess so much con¬ 
cern about the "poor starving Germans 
Neither I nor anyone I have talked to has 
seen any Germans starve in the United States 
zone of occupation. On the contrary, most 
of them seem well fed and the kids espe¬ 
cially look very healthy. When one compares 
these kids here with the kids in France, Hol¬ 
land, and England—countries which I have 
seen—one Is really shocked to see these Ger¬ 
man kids apparently so healthy and well fed. 
For 6 years the Germans have been systemati¬ 
cally plundering other countries of Europe 
and have carried out Goering's orders, as 
recently brought out at the Nuernberg trial. 
"If anyone starves in Europe it will not be a 
German." 

I am shocked that there Is a movement on 
back home to help the people who have been 
responsible for so much misery. If we have 
any food to give away, and I guess we have, 
why not give it to the French, the Dutch, the 
British, the Greeks, the Italians, the Yugo¬ 
slavs, etc., the people who suffered at the 
hands of the Germans? It made us mad to 
hear that the English people have to further 
tighten their belts and live on reduced 
rations while some people in the United 
States are formulating a plan to send even 
more food than we are already shipping to 
Germany. 

I would not have written to you. sir, if there 
were not very many of us who felt the same 
way. In fact in the "mall call" or "B Bag" 
column of our newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
sentiments similar to these expressed by me 
have appeared, a proof that many of my 
buddies over here think the same and feel 
the same way about it. 

Sincerely, 

Lt. H. M. Flezsch. 


Injustice in Military Conrts 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio 
script entitled "Injustice in Military 
Courts." prepared by Edwin P. Woodle, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, president of the Cuy¬ 
ahoga County Bar Association. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

RADIO script: injustice in MILITART COURTS 

Question. Mr. Woodle, has your investiga¬ 
tion of military courts indicated that they 
have been fairly and Justly administered? 

Answer. No; I am sorry to have to report 
that In a very large number of instances in 
both the Army and tiic Navy military courts 
have not been fairly and Justly administered. 
Of course, this is not universally true, as 
there have been in places courts martial 
conducted in such a fashion that justice to 
the defendants undoubtedly resulted, but 
the number of cases in which the defendants 
were not fairly treated and in which they 
were not accorded the basic rights given to 
them under the Articles of War, and in which 
they were subjected to harsh and excessive 
punishment have beeen so numerous as to 
require some basic changes in the entire 
system. 

Question. Do the Army and the Navy have 
a system of courts as we understand them in 
civilian life? 

Answer. The system of Justice in both the 
Army and the Navy is administered under 
regulaUons enacted by the Ck^ngress of the 
United States and embodied in manuals 
which are basically similar but not alike in 
all respects. 

In the Army the manual is known as the 
Articles of War, and in the Navy it is known 
as Naval Courts and Boards. These manuals 
create what purport to be trial courts, but 
any resemblance between a court In civilian 
life and a court martial In military life Is 
thoroughly deceptive. The various court- 
martial tribunals are appointed by command¬ 
ing officers in this country and abroad to 
whom the War and the Navy Departments 
have assigned powers of appointment in their 
respective command areas. 

In civilian life we recognize the tremen¬ 
dous Importance of making certain that both 
Judges and counsel be carefully trained and 
learned in the law before we entrust them 
with the authority of passing Judgment upon 
their fellow men, or even with the responsi¬ 
bility of prosecuting or defending anyone 
accused of violating the law. 

In military life, however, no such care or 
precaution is observed. In the first place, 
only officers are permitted to sit as members 
of a court martial or to participate as advo¬ 
cates for the prosecution or the defense. 

In the second place, there is no standard 
or qualification with which a member of the 
court is required to comply. Here, as in 
every othy phase of military Justice, as you 
shall see, me entire matter is left to the un¬ 
controlled discretion of the commanding 
officer. 

It is true that article No. 4 of the Articles 
of War provides that "The appointing au¬ 
thority shall detail as members thereof those 
officers of the command who, in his opinion, 
are best qualified for the duty by reason of 


age. training, experience, and Judicial tem¬ 
perament." 

But the exercise of the commanding of¬ 
ficer’s opinion from the evidence at hand is. 
in most Instances, governed by purely per¬ 
sonal and arbitrary considerations, and ap¬ 
parently influenced more by propinquity and 
the expectation of results satisfactory to the 
commanding officer than by the qualifications 
suggested in the rule. 

The prosecuting attorney is known as the 
trial Judge advocate, but neither he, nor the 
defense counsel, nor even the one member of 
the court who is termed the "law member," is 
required to be a lawyer, or to have had any 
experience in the trial of lawsuits. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the absence 
of a qualified court, and of trained and expe¬ 
rienced counsel, cause any similarity between 
a court-martial and a civilian court to be 
purely one of form. And needless to say, It is 
the substance and not the form which is im¬ 
portant, 

Question. But. Mr. Woodle, these trials 
that you have been investigating arc all over 
and done with. The war has ended. Most 
of our boys are coming home, and millions 
of them Will soon be out of service. Can you 
suggest why this subject of court-martial 
proceedings should be of interest and im¬ 
portance to our radio audience and to the 
people of Ohio? 

Answer. That question should not be diffi¬ 
cult to answer. There are no people in the 
world in whom there can be found a more 
Innate—a more finely developed sense of 
Justice—than the American people. 

Of course, we have no proprietary claim to 
Justice in these United States. Nevertheless, 
in the comparatively short history of our 
country, many men have died and much 
blood has been spilled for the twin principles 
of liberty and of Justice. 

Is it not then a monstrous paradox that 
thousands of men, who fought in World War 
II that justice might be rendered to all peo¬ 
ples. became themselves the victims of a 
military system of Justice which inflicted 
upon them needless, cruel and undeserved 
punishment? 

This alone should be sufficient to rouse the 
Interest and to enlist the sympathies of the 
people of Ohio. But there are other and 
equally Important reasons. 

The vast majority of men in the Army and 
the Navy who were convicted of offenses In 
trials by general court-martial have received, 
or will receive, In addition to the punishment 
of imprisonment, a dishonorable discharge 
from the service of their country. 

Many of these men have proven themselves 
to be heroes, and have been so recognized by 
almost every type of award for vcUor that 
could be bestowed by their Government. 
Yet, these men, and all others who have re¬ 
ceived a dishonorable discharge, must be 
forced to carry with them this stigma for 
the balance of their lives. 

One dishonorably discharged from the 
service of his country forfeits almost all 
rights as a citizen. Under the law as It now 
stands no clemency board, nor any member 
of the War or Navy Departments, can alter 
or In any way affect a dishonorable discharge 
of a serviceman. 

There will be hundreds of such men among 
us In this State—thousands elsewhere 
throughout the country—who must rely 
upon what the people and the Congress of 
the United States will be willing to do to 
remove an otherwise lifelong stigma contin¬ 
uing long after they have served their ap¬ 
pointed period of punishment. 

There is an additional reason why this 
subject commands the attention of every 
citizen. The Army and the Navy are seek¬ 
ing. In Congress, the enactment of a law 
providing for universal military training. 

Regardless of whether such a law is ap¬ 
proved by any citizen or any Member of 
Congress, it is clear that there should be 
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no compulsory military training which would 
subject any boy or young man to the existing 
system of military justice. 

Question. What have you found to be 
basically wrong with the present system? 

Answer. The inherent faults of the sys¬ 
tem are so numerous that I can only hlgh- 
lljht thsm here. 

The first and the most Important fault, 
and the one which pervades every phase of 
the proceeding from beginning to end is the 
unlimited power of the commanding officers. 
So long as that exists, mere changes in pro¬ 
cedure will be of little help. Let me repeat 
v.'hat has been said on this subject by two 
men who are qualified to speak and are in 
a position to know what they are talking 
about. 

One, Judge Elijah Adlow. of Boston, a for¬ 
mer judge advocate of the Twenty-sixth 
Infantry Division in World War II, said: 

“In substance the fate of GI Joe depends 
on one man—the commanding officer. He 
decides whether the soldier should be prose¬ 
cuted. He appoints the court and the coun¬ 
sel. When the trial is over he approves, dis¬ 
approves. or modifies the sentence of the 
court. 

“There are pleadings and witnesses and 
counsel and arguments. But there is gen¬ 
erally an amazing resemblance between the 
court’s verdict and what the commanding 
officer wants done. 

“The system is the personal property of 
the brass hats. Let a court make a decision 
other than that desired by the appointing 
authority and see what happens. Officers 
who have sat on courts and voted to acquit 
defendants have felt the resentment of the 
commanding officer in more ways than one. 
Defense counsel who have secured the ac¬ 
quittal of clients have been found more use¬ 
ful thereafter on other assignments.” 

Imagine, if you will, the kind of justice 
you might expect to receive in a criminal 
court in the State of Ohio if the prosecuting 
witness, who charged you with an offense, 
had absolute control over the personal 
careers of the judge and the jury. 

Should you believe the picture is an ex¬ 
aggerated one. I assure you it is not. The 
situation has been well described in a state¬ 
ment made by Brig. Gen. H. C. Holdridge. 
recently retired, who was a graduate of West 
Point and a veteran of more than 30 years’ 
service. He said: 

“The primary cause for failure of military 
Justice is that Justice cannot be divorced 
from the commander, and the commander is 
not interested primarily in abstract justice 
but in military discipline. He is a law unto 
himself. Military justice is a function of 
command. The commander can, and fre¬ 
quently does, order charges preferred. 

“The officer drawing the charges, the in¬ 
vestigating officer, the members of the court, 
the staff judge advocate, and finally the 
prison officer, all arc under the domination 
of the commander. He becomes accuser, 
judge, jury, court of appeals, and executioner. 
They live in the shadow of his approval or 
disapproval. Their own security is dependent 
upon his will. If he is a sadistic bully, and 
there are such, the results on the accused 
may be deplorable.” 

There are many Instances which our in¬ 
vestigation has brought to light in which the 
commanding officer has directed the verdict 
of the court even before the trial took place, 
and there are court members who have 
openly stated that it is their duty to find 
the defendant guilty whenever charges have 
been preferred by the commanding officer. 

Is it possible to say that justice can be 
rendered by any court with such an attitude? 

A second and cardinal weakness of the 
system is the failure of the trial record, 
which is prepared in connection with every 
court-martial trial, to disclose vital and 
prejudicial errors such as the Influence ex¬ 
erted by the commanding officer upon the 
court, or the failure of the commanding 


officer or of the court Itself to afford to the 
accused the safeguards purportedly guaran¬ 
teed to him by the Articles of War. 

If these errors had been committed, as is 
frequently the case, but the record fails to 
disclose the errors, then it is obvious that a 
review of the case by any number of review¬ 
ing authorities is of little value so far as the 
attainment of Justice is concerned. 

In discussing the administration of these 
courts, much emphasis has been placed by 
the War and Navy Departments upon the 
right of the defendants to select civil coun¬ 
sel. if they so desire, or to be furnished with 
counsel appointed by the court. 

In practice, this rule is frequently a snare 
and a delusion. The evidence at hand is 
ample that counsel requested by the accused 
is seldom appointed; that defense counsel 
are generally, if not universally, untrained 
and incapable of properly representing the 
accused, and that while the prosecution is 
given all the time it desires to prepare its 
case, defense counsel, on the other hand, are 
appointed only shortly, if not Immediately, 
before the trial, and given little, if any, time 
for preparation. 

Examples have been uncovered in which 
the accused did not even meet his counsel 
until less than an hour before the trial, and 
consulted with his counsel all of 15 or 20 
minutes in advance of the trial. 

Another weakness is in the system of in¬ 
vestigations which are required to precede the 
placing of every charge. 

There are no permanent or especially 
qualified investigating officers. Although the 
investigation is presumed to be Impartial, 
our inquiry discloses that the accused is sel¬ 
dom given equal treatment in the investiga¬ 
tion, which has decidedly the aspect of a 
grand jury hearing. 

Lack of knowledge, lack of experience, a 
desire to please the commanding officer, or 
just the desire to hurry through what is 
merely an extra duty, frequently result in 
hasty and unfair investigations and reports. 
Later, these reports play an important part 
in the disposition of the case. 

Confinement of an accused, or even of a 
mere suspect, frequently lasts for weeks, and 
sometimes for months. In the meantime, he 
is provided with no defense counsel with 
whom he may confer, or from whom he may 
obtain necessary help, although Important 
evidence in his favor may be destroyed and 
witnesses necessary to his defense killed, 
transferred, removed, or discharged. Under 
such circumstances, justice to the accused is 
not possible. 

Question. Has there been any cfficial recog¬ 
nition of this situation? 

Answer. Yes, the earliest official recogni¬ 
tion of which I am aware was given by the 
Cuyahoga County Bar Association, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. That association 
issued a report on August 22, 1945, critically 
reviewing the administration of military 
courts and urging a thorough congressional 
Investigation as a preliminary to Important 
changes in the laws governing such courts. 

As more and more men have been released 
from service and have felt free to express 
themselves more instances of Injustice have 
been revealed, so that the full Impact and 
importance of the problem is gradually be¬ 
coming known to the public. 

On November 26. 1946, a resolution was in¬ 
troduced in the United States Senate by Sen¬ 
ator Wayne C. Morse, of Oregon, providing 
for just such an investigation as that urged 
by the Cuyahoga County Bar Association. 
This resolution is now in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and has 
been applauded by many. However, the full 
truth will not be revealed without difficulty 
and not without the objections of our mili¬ 
tary leaders. On December 31, Senator 
Morse charged that the Army and the Navy 
were trying to sidetrack his resolution. He 
said: “The Army and Navy don’t want an 
Investigation because they know It would 


show shocking injustices. It would disclose 
the tyrannical nature of the courts and the 
arbitrary procedures followed by them.” 

The problem has been recognized by the 
Army in the creation of a special Clemency 
Board charged with the task of reviewing the 
punishments meted out in some 36,000 gen¬ 
eral court-martial cases. But the authority 
of this Board is limited and restricted in 
many respects by the existing laws, and the 
Board, in any event, must proceed at the out¬ 
set with the assumption of a guilt that is 
frequently contrary to fact. 

Question. What can the people of Ohio do 
that will help to remedy the situation? 

Answer. One big way to help is by openly 
expressing your opinion on the subject. The 
more opinions that are openly expressed the 
more public sentiment will be crystallized in 
support of needed changes in the law. An 
even more effective way. however, is to write 
directly to your Senator or Congressman. 
This method is in fact far more effective than 
most people would ever imagine, and it will 
help to make sure that these things do not 
happen again. 


Lithuania and Liberty 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DAVID I. WALSH 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “Lithuania 
and Liberty,’' written by Dr. W. Elmer 
Ekblaw, of Clark University, and pub¬ 
lished in the Worcester Daily Telegram 
of February 18, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LITHUANIA AND LIBERTY 

(By Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw, Clark University) 

The Lithuanians In America’s population 
have recently celebrated the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of their Independent statehood 
following the First World War. By appro¬ 
priate ceremonials they have recalled the 
opportunity for service, the vision of happi¬ 
ness In the promise of liberty, and the uni¬ 
versal enthusiasm of their people, that 
February 16, 28 years ago, opened up for 
them on their political and cultural horizon. 
They have not only celebrated the anni¬ 
versary of that glorious day, but they have 
reconsecrated themselves to the cause cf 
freedom. They have resolved, more firmly 
than ever, to crusade courageously, unceas¬ 
ingly and faithfully for the restoration of 
that liberty, that independence of sover¬ 
eignty, that bright promise of happiness and 
opportunity for service among the free 
nations of the world, which Lithuania de¬ 
serves and which Russia has so treacherously 
and so unjustifiably wrested from her. 

What of the Lithuanians In Lithuania? 
They dare not raise their voices in protest 
against the cruel fate they suffer, much less 
have they heart to do so. as they realize how 
wretched Is their slavery, how cruel is their 
bondage, how merciless is the treatment that 
has become their lot under the Russian 
tyranny. They see little hope for the future. 
Betrayed by the Russian Government that 
deliberately and cynically violated every 
solemn treaty it made with their country— 
the Peace Pact of 1920, the Nonagression Act 
of 1926, and the Mutual Assistance Pact of 
1939—the people have now no chance, no 
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Strength, no power to resist the complete and 
ruthless Russification of their beloved land. 

The political history of Lithuania for the 
last 6 years, albeit a record of patriotism, 
persistent effort for neutrality, and patient 
attempt to placate her two mighty enemies, 
Germany on the one hand, and Russia on the 
other, has been a sad story of delusion, de¬ 
spair, and final exploitation end subjugation 
first by one and then the other. Everything 
that Lithuania could honorably do to pre¬ 
serve her independence and integrity she did, 
but to no avail. A small land set between 
two wolflshly imperialist aggressors, she fell 
victim first to one and then the other, de¬ 
spite her determined and valiant struggle to 
retain her place among the free, sovereign 
nations. Since Russia’s seizure of the little 
land, there has been no mercy, no Justice, no 
salvation in sight for the Lithuanians. They 
are now a people In bondage, as bitter as any 
that ever befell any people, as savage and 
terrible as any that Babylon, or Rome, or 
any conqueror ever Imposed upon any 
people. 

The tide will turn. The day of reckoning 
will come—perhaps not so soon as the more 
hopeful Lithuanians would like, but surely. 
*Thc mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding fine." The leaven of freedom Is 
forever working. Tyranny cannot endure. 
Injustice cannot prevail. And so the faith¬ 
ful folk of Lithuanian stock In America, cele¬ 
brating the anniversary of their former lib¬ 
eration and reasserting their right to freedom, 
restating their Indubitable claims to Justice, 
have sound reason for their faith, their hope. 

God grant that America and Britain, and 
all the rest of the freedom-loving nations of 
the world, stand steadfast for the freedom 
and autonomy of the Baltic states and peo¬ 
ples. as they have so far done; grant that 
there may be no wavering in their support of 
the rights of such small nations to liberty, 
and sovereignty over their own land and 
folk. 

All honor to the faith, the courage, the 
patience of the Lithuanians, who dare so 
heroically to assert their rights; may they 
regain them all. 


A Vital Human Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein an article by Harry 
H. Schlacht which appeared in the Bos¬ 
ton Dally Record, Boston, Mass., under 
date of March 4, 1946; 

A VITAL HUMAN DOCUMENT 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

We have observed the one hundred and 
fifty-seventh annversary of our Federal Con¬ 
stitution. 

It was on March 4, 1789, that the first 
session of the Federal Congress under the 
Constitution was held In Federal Hall, Wall 
and Nassau Streets, New York City. 

God bless our Constitution. 

It Is a charter of our fundamental laws. 

It Is a living, vital, human document with 
a soul and a spirit. 

It expresses the hopes and yearnings of the 
great heart of America for the life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness of all her 
people. 

It la the anchor of our safety and the bul¬ 
wark of our security. 


It is the mighty fortress of our liberties 
and Institutions. 

Its sublime philosophy was born and lived 
and practiced by men in past ages. 

Its seeds were planted in Athens 26 cen¬ 
turies ago. 

It continued its growth through the various 
governments of Rome. 

It survived the persecutions and blighting 
influence of the Middle Ages. 

It started to bloom with the Magna Carta 
and later with habeas corpus. 

It finally came Into full fruition in the 
definite provisions of our Constitution. 

It was the Inspiration of our early settlers. 

It was the beacon light of Washington and 
the founding fathers. 

It la the touchstone that Illuminates the 
paths of future generations. 

We have been devoted to our Constitution. 

We know that wise men conceived it. 

We know that strong men administered It. 

We know that brave men fought for It. 

Wc know that heroic men died for it. 

There are some who refer sneering! y to our 
Constitution. 

They say It Is obsolete and outdated. 

They say. “You can’t aat the Constitution.” 

Our answer to this contemptible insult to 
our great charter of human rights is. “No, and 
neither can you eat the Ten Commandments 
nor the Sermon on the Mount.” 

If the time comes when the American 
people shall no longer be inspired by the 
teachings and admonitions of the two great 
tenets of the lowly Nazarenc, the liquidation 
of our civilization win soon follow. 

Let us now and evermore reaffirm our faith 
In our Constitution. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the task of 
ever preserving It. 

Let us ever cherish our precious heritage. 

Let us remember that our fighters for free¬ 
dom gave life to It and their lives for it on 
all the flaming battle fronts. 

Let there be a national observance of the 
Constitution’s adoption as urged by the 
Hearst newspapers. 

Let us heed the words of William Randolph 
Hearst to set aside a Constitution Day to 
give all American citizens an opportunity to 
make public declaration and demonstration 
of our reverence for the great document 
w'hose provisions protect our liberties and 
preserve our Republic. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON.THADF.WASIELEWSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Satur¬ 
day, March 2, 1946: 

WATERWAT—^A RUSSIAN SCHEME! 

Now we’ve heard everything. 

Even the Bt. Lawrence waterway project 
Is a deep, dark Russian plot. Those wily 
Muscovites want it built so they can pour 
Russian coal into this country and put our 
miners and railroad workers out of Jobs. 

In all seriousness, this Is what Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, asserted before 
the Senate committee studying the seaway 
proposal. 

“The seaway Is Tight down the Russian al¬ 
ley and Is made to order to tic into the Rus¬ 
sian plan,” he proclaimed. 


Wc don’t know which Russian^plan Mr. 
Kennedy Is speaking of. There have been so 
many. The last one we noted was Stalin’s 
extended program to build the Soviet indus¬ 
trial economy to unheard of heights, a pro¬ 
gram that would take all the coal the Rus¬ 
sians could mine for a long time. 

If there has even been an American proj¬ 
ect, conceived by Americans for the benefit 
of Americans, it Is the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way. The Russians have probably given as 
much thought to it as we have to the dredg¬ 
ing program for the upper Volga River. 

But at the moment there are people in this 
country who get the willies whenever Rus¬ 
sia is mentioned. So hanging the Russian 
tag on the good old St. Lawrence project— 
which we’ve been talking about for a quar¬ 
ter century—might help defeat it. It must 
be admitted there Is no trick the seaway 
enemies will not try. 

Sh-h-h, don’t tell anyone, but the Rus'^ians 
have other plans for the waterway. They are 
going to use it to flood us with vodka, and 
then bury v.s in caviar. 

Grave Emergency Faces Nation—News¬ 
paper Predicts That' Selfish Bloc Will 
Picket Congress on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXA.S 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Cleveland Press: 

President Truman’s bold and imaginative 
program to build 2,700,000 new houses In 1946 
and 1947 will dump into the lap of Con¬ 
gress a problem that is sure Icj develop a 
great deal of opposition on some of its de¬ 
tails. 

Most likely point of controver.';y: the pro¬ 
posed ceiling on the selling price of build¬ 
ing lots and all houses, new or old. Yet the 
wild inflation already disastrously develop¬ 
ing in this field calls for drastic action of 
some kind. 

The current inflation in real estate repre¬ 
sents purely fictitious values, the result of 
excessive demand operating upon limited 
supply. In the end everybody bUfTcrs, for 
when the boom attains Its peak, as it in¬ 
evitably must, it becomes a bust in almost 
the same breath. The peak buyer loses his 
shirt, the mortgage holders lose theirs, tax¬ 
ing agencies reap empty tills. Only the fel¬ 
low who sold at the peak has any profit, and 
99 times out of a hundred, unless he gages 
the sale to the split second, he loses his gains 
by having to pay inflated prices for everything 
he buys. Real estate is usually the first to 
inflate and the first to bust. 

With millions of ex-service people unable 
to find decent housing accommodations, or 
any whatsoever, decent or indecent, and with 
millions more still to be discharged, the 
housing situation has become an emergency 
matter with a capital E. 

Many of the “lucky” ones are paying 
through the nose for what they can find, 
whether they buy or rent. 

“Take care of them,” said General Moc- 
Arthur, speaking of the men who won the 
war, as Japan surrendered. The Nation has 
an obligation to discharge, not merely im¬ 
plied but Implicit, in the GI bill of rights. 
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That hopofjil measure hasn't been of much 
help to service people because inflated values 
and the next-to-lmpossiblllty of getting labor 
and materials have made a mockery of it in 
the field of housing. 

Property owners will resent the fixing of 
ceilings on lots and houses. Real-estate in¬ 
terests will yammer about governmental in¬ 
terference in private enterprise. Construc¬ 
tors will fifrht proposed emphasis on prefab¬ 
ricated housCvS. 

But after all is said and done a grave 
emergency faces the Nation, and Homeric 
remedies for desperate situations are provided 
by the public welfare clause of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Solfish blocks will picket Congress, but 
If Congress is keeping its ear to the ground 
It will pny more attention to the distressed 
cries of the Immelcss than to the pressure 
groups, for once in its recent life. 


The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following telegram: 

V/ASHiNGTON, D. C., MurcJi 4, 1946. 
Hon. Ben F. Jen.sen, 

United States Congre.ss, 

Washington, D. C.: 

In the last 24 hours, ofllcinls of the Govern¬ 
ment have issued a series of irresponsible 
statements. These statements are so general 
and so broad that It would take several days 
to answer them. The retail lumber dealers 
of the United States arc at all times willing 
to discuss fairly the reasons and cures for the 
housing shortage. The retail dealers have 
cither been deprived of a hearing or have 
been Ignored on the few occasions that their 
views have been made known to adminis¬ 
trative officials. We appeal once again for a 
chance to be heard on a nonpartisan basis. 
We do not want inflation, but we do want 
building materials and the Immediate con¬ 
struction of homes for veterans. The retail 
lumber dealers do not believe that the Pat¬ 
man bill will accomplish these purposes. 
The Buffett amendment, if attached to the 
W^olcott substitute bill, will come closer than 
any legislative proposal that has been made 
to accomplish these ends. The Wolcott sub¬ 
stitute wltliout the Buffett amendment Is 
not acceptable. If subsidies are required for 
any purpose we want to know how the money 
Is going to be used to Increase production 
of building materials and erection of homes 
before any endorsement can be given. 

No one in the administrative departments 
or on the floor of Congress has Justified the 
expenditure of $600,000,000 In subsidies and 
furthermore, no one in the executive depart¬ 
ments and on the floor of the Congress has 
explained Just how these subsidies are to 
be doled out. We honestly believe that the 
subsidy proposal is a substitute to relieve 
OPA of Its responsibilities to grant on a se¬ 
lective basis reasonable price adjustments to 
manufacturers of building materials, and 
that it will create Inequities which will fur¬ 
ther curtail production. TTie administration 
now has authority to make subsidy payments 
through RFC, therefore let the administration 
explain before the Appropriations Committee 
how much it needs and for what products. 
This is not a partisan issue. We represent 
23,000 retail lumber dealers in the United 
States and these retail lumber dealers repre¬ 
sent every possible shade of political think¬ 


ing. This association has not and will not 
engage in politics. The members of this as¬ 
sociation are normally responsible for more 
than 76 percent of the individual homes con¬ 
structed in the United States, and every one 
of the members of this association stands 
ready to appear before the administrative de¬ 
partments of the Government and before the 
congimlttees of Congress to give the reasons 
for the housing shortage and to explain what 
measures are necessary to correct it. We be- 
belleve that Mr. Patman’s proposal will not 
accomplish its alleged purpose and that the 
veterans who are the next-door neighbors of 
the retail lumber dealers will soon find this 
out if this bill is passed. 

National Retail Lumber 

Dealers Association, 

H. R. Northrup, 

Secretary-Manager. 


How Much Shall We Lend? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the total gross debt and contingent lia¬ 
bilities of the United States Government 
now totals $636,898,220,145.98. The 
total owed to the United States by for¬ 
eign countries as of July 1. 1945, was 
$14,791,340,307.53. Great Britain pres¬ 
ently owes us from previous war—World 
War I—a principal amount of $4,368,- 
000,000 together with unpaid interest of 
$2,047,664,782.58, or a total now due the 
United Slates from Great Britain from 
transactions prior to World War II of 
$6,415,664,782.58. All of these debts are 
a crushing load that must eventually be 
borne by the taxpayers of the United 
States, if past experience is to be any 
guide to the future. 

A billion dollars is difficult to realize 
or visualize. A homely illustration may 
give a faint idea of the magnitude of the 
present obligation which this generation 
and future generations must pay by the 
sweat of the brow. If a $1,000 bill were 
to be placed on the pavement alongside 
of the Empire State Building in New 
York, and then other $1,000 bills placed 
upon the first bill until the pile of $1,000 
bills were as tall as the Empire State 
Building the pile of $1,000 bills would 
amount to $1,000,000,000. It may be the 
idea of the New Dealers, so adept in the 
repudiation of promises and in the mak¬ 
ing of promises which cannot be ful¬ 
filled, to finance the socialistic govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain. What an anom¬ 
aly to ask a capitalist country to finance 
a socialistic program in an effort to prove 
that socialism is a success while its capi¬ 
talistic supporter is a failure. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to Insert an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of March 5,1946. 
The title of the editorial is: "How Much 
Shall We Lend?": 

ROW MUCH SHALL WE LEND? 

It Is possible to construe the first public 
report of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Prob¬ 


lems. which President Truman approves, as 
an effort on the part of this Cabinet group 
to limit the American Government's foreign 
loans yet to be made to about $7,000,000,000. 
The chief questions the report puts before 
Congress are: (1) If the recommended loans 
are made, can the Government’s lending stop 
there? (2) Will these “loans” In truth be 
loans or gifts? 

To begin with, limitation as Implied In 
the report applies only to transactions before 
June 30, 1947. Governmental Intentions and 
policies beyond that date arc left open. The 
Council and President Truman urge that 
Congress extend the $3,760,000,000 60-year 
credit to Great Britain but leave all other 
lending of the public funds to the Export- 
Import Bank, which would have authority 
to lend to a total of $4,760,000,000, of which 
loan resources Congress has already put 
$3,500,000,000 at Its command. An addition¬ 
al lending authority of $1,260,000,000 for the 
Bank is requested. Its then permitted max¬ 
imum of loans, together with the British 
credit, would come to $8,600,000,000. 

In addition, the United States is commit¬ 
ted to provide $2,570,000,000 of the working 
capital of the Monetary Fund and $3,175,000.- 
000 of the capital of the International Bank, 
bringing existing and proposed commitments 
up to $14,426,000,000. Our subscriptions to 
Monetary Fund and International Bank are 
not Immediately payable in full. The Presi¬ 
dent’s covering letter with the Council report 
treats $950,000,000 of the Fund contribu¬ 
tions as a “noncash Item,” since it is to take 
the form of non-interest-bearing Treasury 
certificates. But the governors of the Fund 
may demand that these certificates be con¬ 
verted Into dollar credits. Only 10 percent 
of the Bank's capital allotment is expected 
to be called for before June 30, 1047, but the 
remainder is a contingent liability. 

The program of the Advisory Council and 
the President thus contemplates further 
loans, credits, and capital advances of roundly 
$13,000,000,000—the $14,425,000,000 above 
mentioned less the Export-Import Bank’s 
commitments already made, which on De¬ 
cember 31, 1945, amounted to $1,559,000,000. 
These loans and contributions would be made 
step by step during several coming years. In 
a different category is the Government’s fur¬ 
ther expenditure through UNRRA of perhaps 
$1,000,000,000, yet this is also a draft upon 
the United States Treasury. 

All these projected transactions mean pur¬ 
chasing power for the borrower nations, the 
larger part of which will be exercised in this 
country. The resulting stimulus to our ex¬ 
port trade Is emphasized: the Advisory Coun¬ 
cil says: “Only by the reestablishment of high 
levels of prcduction and trade the world over 
can the United States be assured In future 
years of a sustained level of exports appro¬ 
priate to the maintenance of high levels of 
domestic production and employment.” But 
the Council does not neglect to stress political 
aspects of the program. It says, “Economic 
stability will foster peace” and speaks of 
“the main objective of the foreign economic 
policy of the United States, which Is to lay 
the economic foundations of the peace.” 

Throughout the Advisory Council’s report 
runs the assumption that contemplated loans 
are to be Investments, on which Interest shall 
be paid currently, the principal of which Is 
eventually to be returned. It describes the 
Export-Import Bank as considering, among 
other things, “the capacity of the borrower 
to repay.” It speaks of the time “when net 
repayment begins, whether this be In a few 
years or many decades fnom now.” It says 
nothing about willingness or unwillingness of 
borrowers to repay, though these are to be 
mainly Intergovernment transactions. Since 
the end of World War I we have seen govern¬ 
ments repudiate their obligations to other 
governments; we now see them coming back 
to the same lender for new loans. 

Loans of this sort are political transac¬ 
tions In more senses than one. When serv- 
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ice of a foreign loan imposes upon the people 
of the debtor nations an unwelcome degree 
of “austerity," a government which woiild 
fulfill the contract obligations can be de¬ 
posed. Intergovernment loans made among 
belligerents during a war—such as our 
$41,000,000,000 of lend-lease assistance—are 
rightly regarded as the lenders' contributions 
to a common war effort. Postwar govern¬ 
ment borrowers will assuredly argue here¬ 
after that lend-lease and loans after the 
fighting were the same in nature—that both 
were means to equality of sacrifice in the 
struggle to free mankind from tyranny. We 
have lately heard many Britons assert that 
the United States is at least $6.000,000..000 in 
arrears of its Just share in the material 
sacrifice made by the United Kingdom alone. 

So we had better ask ourselves some ques¬ 
tions like these: 

1. Can we suppose thot any major part of 
the loans our Government may now extend 
will be repaid, or that such repayment as is 
made will not engender a sense of wanton 
injury of the weak by the strong? 

2. Are we willing to donate the larger part 
or the whole of $13,000,000,000, or whatever 
the total may ultimately become, to assist 
the outside world in its economic rehabilita¬ 
tion? 

3. Would the drain of the world's needs 
concentrated upon our resources, added to 
the drafts made upon them by the war, Im¬ 
pair our long-term ability to play our needed 
part in expanded world trade while ade¬ 
quately meeting our domestic requirements? 

4. Would the contemplated loans 
strengthen or weaken the will of other peo¬ 
ples to help themselves? 

6. Is it wise and sound national policy to 
subsidize our export trades, if the contem¬ 
plated loans will not surely serve the other 
purposes ascribed to them by their advo¬ 
cates? 

We submit that at the root of these grave 
issues lies the fact that the proposed loons 
would be intergovernment transactions. We 
believe that the good and useful purposes 
which their proponents say they would serve 
would be better served by speeding up the 
International Bank, with special attention to 
its functions as guarantor of loans from pri¬ 
vate investors to credit-worthy private bor¬ 
rowers. 

We think the record is clear that inter- 
government loans in peacetimes serve neither 
peace nor economic progress. 


Abuses in Veterans’ Hospitals 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5,1946 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
3, 1946: 

VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL ABUSES 

Early last year Representative Philbin, of 
Massachusetts, made charges of inefficiency 
and callous treatment of veterans in veterans* 
hospitals. At that time the Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration was still under the direction of 
Brigadier General Hines. Some of his de¬ 
fenders in Ck>ngres8 Indignantly denied the 
Philbin charges,- 

Now a special veterans' subcommittee of 
the House has announced a series of findings 
after an investigation, and noteworthy among 
them is one that it found “some cases of 


beatings and mistreatment of patients In 
certain Veterans’ Administration hospitals." 

This Is partly attributed to Inefficient per¬ 
sonnel and officials who formerly could not be 
removed except under elaborate processes; 
assignment of soldiers and other untrained 
personnel as hospital aides as a war emer¬ 
gency measure and a certain amount cf “ad¬ 
ministrative inflexibility and complacency.'* 

Without doubt there are “many loyal and 
hardworking staff members." as the commit¬ 
tee says, who have done their best to cope 
with “an increasingly grave emergency and 
meet the needs of the sick and disabled." 
This is not a blanket accusation against faith¬ 
ful and conscientious workers, who are 
touched by the spectacle of brave soldiers who 
have suffered for their country’s cause. 

But the most adequate measures must be 
taken, especially in neuropsychiatric hos¬ 
pitals. to prevent a recurrence of such 
abuses. General Bradley should be given 
specific authority to hire and fire Veterans' 
Administration employees. The committee 
urges creation of an Independent board of 
review to hear complaints relative to opera¬ 
tion of hospitals and treatment accorded vet¬ 
erans, Tliese and all other steps necessary 
should be taken without delay. 


The Cost of Strikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. March 5. 1946 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Thurs¬ 
day. February 28.1946: 

MORE ON THE COST OF STRIKES 

The lost 6 months has brought the most 
dramatic Illustration of the cost of strikes 
that the country has seen in many years. 

Figures compiled by the United States 
News, a privately published weekly on na¬ 
tional affairs, show that In the first 6 
months of “peace" 63,000,000 man-days of 
production were lost, $560,000,000 in direct 
wages were lost In struck industries, and un¬ 
employment caused in other Industries (be¬ 
cause of the strikes) cost many more mil¬ 
lions. Unfilled orders run into billions, and 
loss of sales commissions runs into hundreds 
of millions. 

In the auto strike, the company offered 
13.5 cents an hour increase and the union 
agreed to accept 19.5 cents. The first 13 weeks 
of the strike cost each worker about $650. 
At 6 cents an hour—the differential in dis¬ 
pute—It would take the strikers 5 years and 
3 months to make this up. In steel, the 
spread was less. The strike netted 3 cents an 
hour over what was offered. Even though the 
strike was brief, each worker will require 
21/2 years to make up the $195 that was lost. 

Since September, electrical workers have 
lost 53 million dollars; bituminous coal work¬ 
ers, 30 millions; lumber and meat packers. 
19 millions each; AFL machinists in the San 
Francisco bay area, 36 millions; glass indus¬ 
try workers, 9 millions. 

The argument is sometimes made that this 
Is unfair computation, because, even though 
the strikers lose money, there are other gains; 
also, that the total gains to all labor must be 
taken into consideration. Whatever may be 
said for these factors In ordinary times, In 
the present postwar reconversion period It is 
a pretty safe guess that the total loss from 
reconversion delay. In all industry In the 
country, far surpasses any gains that the 
■trikes have brought or will bring to labor. 
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Our national reconversion program has really 
been thrown out of gear—set back at least 3 
months, says John D. Small, Administrator of 
Civilian Production, and our industrial pro¬ 
duction. he adds, has hit a new low since the 
spring of 1941. because of the strikes. 

It is not suggested that employers were all 
angels, or that they do not bear some respon¬ 
sibility for the strikes. But the preponder¬ 
ance of evidence Indicates that labor could 
have won pretty nearly a 15 percent increase 
across the board in the struck Industries by 
barg.ainlng to the limit without strikes. 

Contrary to charges of some labor leaders, 
there Is no evidence that Industry generally 
took part in any conspiracy to smash the 
unions and reduce wages. Rather, it may 
be said that industry proposed, more than 
It had for some years, to assert what it con¬ 
ceived to be its rights In collective bargain¬ 
ing rather than accept, without bargaining, 
everything that labor demanded. 

Substantial wage increases were expected 
by the public and were offered by manage¬ 
ment. It becomes increasingly clear that the 
union leadership which forced the disputes 
to a .strike stage, with a few exceptions, was 
unwise, both for memberships Involved and 
for the whole country, in this difficult recon¬ 
version period when we should have gone full 
speed ahead. 


Look Who Is Wearing ^^Sockless 
Jerry’s” Shoes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
a Philadelphia paper of Pebruiiry 20. 
1946: 

LOOK "WHO IS wearing "KOCKI.ESS JERRY'S" 
SHOES 

We can't tell for sure whether “Scckless 
Jerry” Simpson wore socks or not. 

His opponents said he didn’t. 

But we do know where he stood on eco¬ 
nomies. “Sockless Jerry" was a pclitieal 
product of the pcst-Civil War period. He 
was a member of various minor p.'irtics— 
Greenback. Union Labor, People's Party. He 
was finally elected to Congress from Kansas. 
He was one of the phenomena William Allen 
Wliite had In mind when he wrote his famous 
editorial, What’s the Matter With Kansas? 

Simpson was for Inflation, for practically 
unlimited amounts of paper money. He 
wanted prices to go up, but fast. 

We also know who has stepped into “Sock¬ 
less Jerry’s" economic shoes—the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The NAM says It’s against Inflation. 

But w’hot it advocates Is removal of all 
price controls on manufactured goods. 

It wants prices to go up before they go 
down. 

With price controls off, the NAM reasons, 
production would go up and prices would 
come down “within a reasonable time." 

But the NAM doesn’t say what it means 
by a “reasonable time." It doesn't say what 
would happen to the wage earner In the 
meantime. 

And it doesn’t say what would happen to 
the NAM members in the meantime. We 
know. They’d be making money faster than 
“Sockless Jerry” wanted the (Government to 
run the printing presses—while the wage 
earner would have a hard time buying shoes. 
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We are glad that Chester Bowles, newly 
appointed Director of Economic Stabilization 
and former head of OPA, didn't miss those 
NAM ads. 

Ho told the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on Monday that the NAM was 
an Irresponsible pressure group. He asked 
the Congressmen to regard its argument 
against price controls with a cold and fishy 
eye. 

He warned of inflation and the specula¬ 
tive fever and addrd: “The lobbyists and 
profiteers are licking their chops." 

Bowles admitted that the administration 
had made mistakes in taking off wartime 
controls too fast. 

He asked Congress to forget the NAM ar¬ 
guments, to extend the Price Control Act 
and the pa 5 rment of subsidies beyond the 
present expiration date of June 30 this year. 

If this is done, Bowles said, the Govern¬ 
ment’s new Big Steel formula would merely 
be a bulge In a relatively narrow sector 
of the price line. It would affect chiefly 
metal goods, should have little effect on es¬ 
sential expenditures; rent, food, clothing. 

Bowles has given Congress the choice— 
of following the arguments of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and thus in¬ 
viting disastrous inflation, or of backing the 
OPA to give the wage earner a chance to 
buy the things he makes at a reasonable 
price. 

If the NAM wins, we may all wind up 
sockless, because we can’t afford to buy ’em. 

Addrefs of Hon. Philip J. Philbin, of 
Massachusetts, at Atlantic Union Col¬ 
lege, Lancaster, Mass. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following address 
delivered by me at Atlantic Union Col¬ 
lege, Lancaster. Mass., March 3. 1946: 

It is with a deep sense of honor and priv¬ 
ilege that I Join with you tonight in welcom¬ 
ing back the patriotic and heroic service men 
and women of this community. 

Let me compliment and congratulate your 
able and distinguished leader. President 
Jones, all the olflclals of the college, and each 
and every one of you here present, who have 
made this soul-stirring occasion so outstand¬ 
ing. and so successful. 

Our first thought tonight should be and 
Is to express to almighty God our profound 
gratitude for our deliverance from the ter¬ 
rible sxjourge of war and the return of our 
beloved sons and daughters to their homes, 
their families, their schools, and civilian pur¬ 
suits. 

Those who have served our country from 
this community and from the brethren of 
your group have made superlative contribu¬ 
tions to the cause of liberty and democracy 
which we can never forget. We give them 
all our humble thanks, though In truth we 
can never possibly thank them for their val¬ 
iant service. Their devotion, their loyalty, 
their courage, their fidelity are absolutely 
imexcelled. They have recorded a glorious 
and illustrious chapter in the history of 
noble deeds and patriotic sacrifice. Time 
does not permit me on this proud occasion, 
which we reserve primarily for expressions of 
gratitude and rejoicing at the safe return of 
our young friends, to deal fully with this 


subject, but I would be remiss In my duty as 
your Congressman, as your steadfast friend, 
and an ordinary lover of Justice and truth, 
if I were not to make reference this evening 
to the special achievements of your young 
men. 

These men devoted their abilities, offered 
their energies, and, in many cases, gave their 
lives to our cause. Remember, they did not 
take life, they saved it, and their deeds of 
heroism and valor were not exceeded by those 
of any other group. 

These men, hoys to us, served and worked 
on land, sea, and in the air, in every theater 
of war, on every world battle front. Though 
they moved in places of greatest danger, sub¬ 
mitted themselves to the extremest hazards 
of war, they walked calmly and unafraid. 
They did not flinch in the face of death. 
They did not hesitate in the time of crisis. 
Armed for the most part only with first-aid 
kits they moved everywhere truly as agents^ 
of mercy to bind up the wounds of the suffer¬ 
ing, to revive the stricken, to succor the 
helpless, and to comfort the dying. They 
relieved those who foil in battle, they res¬ 
cued those who could not find a haven, and 
they restored those who were maimed, 
broken and scarred, cut. crushed and bat¬ 
tered by the terrible weapons of modern 
scientific warfare. How many lives they 
saved no one will ever know, but thousands, 
yea. perhaps hundreds of thousands of Amer¬ 
ican boys who were cruelly smitten by our 
desperate ruthless enemies will over breathe 
a prayerful sigh of gratitude and everlast ng 
appreciation for the merciful ministrations 
of the noble corpsmen of the Adventist group, 
who challenged death itself In every blazing 
corner of the earth where the war was 
waged, to salvage, to rescue, to heal, to re¬ 
lieve. and to restore to health and life the 
bleeding, pathetic victims of man’s own In¬ 
sensate bestiality and hate. 

These men did not carry a musket In their 
hands, they did not kill and slay and maim 
and wound their fellow man. They did not 
fire the great battle guns of the fleet or press 
the levers that dropped the deadly bombs 
from the air. Theirs was the work of mercy, 
theirs was one of the greatest contributions 
to our common war effort, theirs was a self- 
sacrificing devotion to country that was 
made without spilling one drop of human 
blood or the taking of a single life. 

From these 12.000 or more Seventh-Day 
Adventists who rendered these priceless and 
magnificent services In the Army, the Navy, 
and Air Corps, some of the most heroic ex¬ 
ploits of the war have come. Fearless and 
dauntless, courageous and unflinching to the 
very end, even to death Itself, is it any won¬ 
der that the great Government of the United 
States, through our esteemed President, 
should have singled cut one of thess noble 
young heroes, Corp, Desmond T. Doss, Sev¬ 
enth-Day AdventUt youth of Lynchburg, Va., 
to receive the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Let me read you a part of his citation: 

“Pfe Desmond T. Doss was a Company A 
man with the Three Hundred and Seventh 
Infantry Medical Detachment when the first 
battalion of that regiment assaulted a Jagged 
escarpment 400 feet high oii one of the Japa¬ 
nese Islands on April 29. 1945. 

“As our troops gained the summit, a heavy 
concentration of artillery, mortar, and ma¬ 
chine-gun fire crashed into them. Inflicting 
approximately 76 casualties and driving the 
others back. Private Doss refused to seek 
cover and remained in the fire-swept area 
with the many stricken, carrying them one 
by one to the edge of the escarpment and 
there lowering them on a rope-supported 
litter down the face of a cliff. 

“On May 2, he again exposed himself to 
heavy rifle and mortar fire, in rescuing a 
wounded man 200 yards forward of the lines; 
and 2 days later he treated four men who 
had been cut down while assaulting a strong¬ 
ly defended cave, advancing through a shower 


of grenades to within 8 yards of enemy forces 
in a cave mouth, where he dressed his com¬ 
rades’ wounds before making four separate 
trips under fire to evacuate them to safety. 

“On May 6, he unhesitatingly braved en¬ 
emy shelling and small-arms fire to assist 
an artillery officer. He applied bandages, 
moved his patient to a spot that offered some 
protection from fire, and while shells fell 
close by, painstakingly administered plasma. 
Later that day, when an American was se¬ 
verely wounded by fire from a cave. Private 
Doss crawled to him where he had fallen 25 
feet from the enemy position, rendered aid. 
and carried him 100 yards to safety while 
continually exposed to enemy fire. 

“On May 21 In a nig;ht attack on high 
ground he remained in exposed territory 
while the rest of his company took cover, 
fearlessly risking the chance that he would 
be mistaken for an infiltrating Japanese and 
giving aid to the injured until he was him¬ 
self seriously wounded in the legs by the 
explosion of a grenade. Rather than call an¬ 
other aid man from cover, he cared for his 
own injuries and wailed 6 hours before litter 
bsarer.s reached him and started carrying 
him to cover. 

“The trio was caught In an enemy tank at¬ 
tack and Private Doss, seeing a more critically 
wounded man nearby, crawled off the litter 
and directed the bearers to give their first 
attention to the other man. Waiting the 
litter bearers’ return, he was again struck, 
this time suffering a compound fracture of 
the arm. With magnificent fortitude he 
bound a rifle stock to his shattered arm as a 
splint and then crawled 300 yards over rough 
terrain to the aid station. 

“Through his outstanding bravery and un¬ 
flinching determination in the face of desper¬ 
ately dangerous conditions Private Doss saved 
the lives of many soldiers. His name be¬ 
came a symbol throughout the Seventy- 
seventh Infantry Division for outstanding 
gallantry far above and beyond the call of 
duty." 

Think of it. my friends, think of the mag¬ 
nificent spirit of sacrifice, devotion, service 
and loyalty that moved this gallant young 
man. No human words can possibly portray 
his fearless attachment to duty, his high pur¬ 
pose to rescue and help his fellow men, his 
unceasing zeal in carrying out works of 
mercy. This is an unusual Illustration in¬ 
deed, but from my own knowledge of the 
official record of the service of your group. 
It typifies perhaps as well as anything else 
could, the unexcelled sacrifices that your boys 
have made to forward the cause of our coun¬ 
try in the time of its greatest trial. I could 
go on and on to give examples of the ex¬ 
ceptional work and service of our medical 
corpsmen, your medical corpsmen, who were 
never afraid to die—and many of them did 
die—and who never hesitated for a moment, 
no matter how great the hazard, to help 
their comrades. I may well say that so long 
as America can develop men imbued with 
the profound love of God and fellow man 
that animated these gallant corpsmen, the 
fountainhead of our liberty and freedom will 
be secure. Theirs was a triumph of the 
spiritual over the things of a materialistic 
world, over the most terrible engines 6f hu¬ 
man destruction, over the most frightening 
events of war. 

We can all learn a precious lesson from 
their devotion and unstinted sacrifice. But 
we must do more than that; wo must give 
some practical expression to the great patri¬ 
otism and idealism which they brought 
Into the service of their country. We must 
so snape our future conduct and the 
conduct of the affairs of our Government 
that the Immortal truths for which they 
made these immutable sacrifices, the Im¬ 
mortal truths of justice, freedom, democracy, 
and faith may be preserved In our way of 
life and in our religious, political, social, and 
economic institutions. We must strive to 
bring into reality the lasting peace for which 
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they and their other noble comrades suf¬ 
fered to insure. We must work to end this 
insensate, periodic slaughter of our young 
men, to banish these hates, these prejudices, 
these loathings of the spirit and the mind, 
these greeds for power, these lusts for con¬ 
quest and possessions—all the gross brutal¬ 
izing tyrannies—^which breed strife between 
human beings and nations. 

We must ourselves be true to the immortal 
truths that are set forth in our religious 
teachings. Cksnstltution, the right of our peo¬ 
ple to be free, to go their ow9way of life, and 
to practice and enjoy their conscientious be¬ 
liefs and convictions and the worship and 
faith of their own choice. We do not seek 
to dictate to others free to choose, the kind 
of government they shall have. We ask that 
they shall “do unto others as they would 
have others do unto them.'* We ask that 
they Join with us to stop this recurring 
butchery, bloodshed, and suffering which re¬ 
duces mankind to the level of the Jimgle 
beast and which in this atomic age. if pur¬ 
sued to its logical end, will surely bring all 
civilization down in ruins. 

Let us remember that the government is 
not our master, the state is not our master, 
but our servant. The government and the 
state must bring to us the blessings of de¬ 
mocracy and not the cursed slavery of dlc- 
xatorship. Let us keep all our institutions 
free and democratic, let us insure that the 
young men and women of this and future 
generations will not only be spared the hor¬ 
rors of war but will be accorded the blessings 
of peace, will be given the right to pursue 
their own chosen careers with the least pos¬ 
sible interference by the state and without 
having. pressed down on them the heavy 
burdens of militarism and regimentation. 

Wc have just finished a great, costly, and 
bloody war. As' yet. we have not brought all 
our boys back from that war, though we hope 
that time is close at hand. Let us put a 
stop to jingoistic, war-monging talk. Let 
us cease trying to regiment our young men 
into the very military patterns that they 
fought to destroy elsewhere. Let us be pre¬ 
pared for any eventuality and maintain an 
adequate nationad defense to guard our Na¬ 
tion from attack but let us work and strive 
for a peaceful democratic world where free 
nations will settle their disputes without re¬ 
sorting to force, death, and destruction. 

We cannot be too vigilant in this work be¬ 
cause militaristic movements are active and 
powerful, led sometimes by sincere patriotic 
groups. 

To all intents and purposes an aroused 
public opinion springing spontaneously from 
the homes, churches, educational institu¬ 
tions. labor, and management groups and 
virtually every other segment of the Ameri¬ 
can people has. for the time being at least, 
completely overwhelmed the peacetime draft, 
or universal military service. 

The proposal for extension of Selective 
Service, that is. the wartime draft is equally 
objectionable to opponents of conscription. 
Like universal service, it would continue tak¬ 
ing our young men into the armed forces by 
compulsion. It would continue taking them 
away from their homes, families, schools and 
jobs, breaking and interrupting their careers 
and regimenting them into military com¬ 
ponents in Army camps where they will be 
subject to all the undesirable conditions and 
temptations of that atmosphere. 

In the main, there are three arguments for 
this proposal, in fact for both proposals. 
First, that they are necessary to furnish re¬ 
placements for demobilized personnel. Sec¬ 
ondly, that they are essential to our national 
defense, and thirdly, that the Army can dis¬ 
cipline, train, educate and develop our young 
men better than their parents, their religious 
leaders and our American schools and col¬ 
leges. With full respect to the proponents, to 
my mind, all these arguments are specious 
and untenable. 

The present strength of the volunteer 
forces of Regular Army, Navy and Bfarine 


Corps is in the neighborhood of 1.000,000 
men, and it is growing every day. Such a 
fCHTce is more than enough, if properly de¬ 
ployed—and there has been enough time 
since VJ-day for that—to perform all essen¬ 
tial occupational duties and, together* with 
the millions of highly trained, experienced 
veterans who -have already been, or shortly 
wil be demobilized, to provide an adequate 
national defense in peacetime. 

Of course, if we anticipate war in the im¬ 
mediate future, or the next few years, this 
force may not be sufficient. I do not believe 
that our Nation is presently in (tenger of war 
though we should be prepared for every 
eventuality. More than that, we should work 
to strengthen the Instrumentalities of peace 
and to make war impossible. The draft 
moves in precisely the opposite direction. 
It pours oil on the smouldering fires of inter¬ 
national unrest. The adoption of the draft, 
either by extending selective service, or by 
adopting universal conscription, will cer¬ 
tainly excite the suspicion and distrust of 
other nations and certainly result In another 
mad competitive race of armies and arma¬ 
ments that would in every likelihood culmi¬ 
nate in another, and probably the final, 
world war. 

After all the pious words about the At¬ 
lantic Charter, self-determination for all na¬ 
tions, peace, Justice, tolerance and decency 
which our Government has broadcast by 
every manner and means throughout the 
world during the past few years, this Nation 
ought to be ashamed of Itself at this time to 
be setting the example to other nations, by 
conscription or otherwise, of starting another 
race in armies and armaments. In fact, if 
we still retain any faith whatsoever In our 
oft-repeated, widely disseminated war aims, 
it is our solemn duty to future generations 
of young Americans and to humanity itself to 
strive for peace, to furnish the strong, mili¬ 
tant leadership necessary to secure lasting 
peace instead of working to set up the condi¬ 
tions and instruments that will inevitably 
lead to war. 

Bioreover, it is now evident that armies 
of the future, if we must have them, will not 
be trained along conventional military lines 
as foot soldiers and infantrymen. The 
atomic bomb has already reshaped and rev¬ 
olutionized future warfare. Basic training 
as the Army has known it during the recent 
war Is obsolete. The soldier of the future, 
for the most part, must be a carefully trained 
and skilled technical specialist, schooled in 
the scientific laboratory and practiced in fac¬ 
tory and industrial techniques. He must be 
equally at home in the air, on, land, and on 
and under the sea. The real mllltEU'y ef¬ 
fective of the future may well never smeil 
the smoke of battle. From locations far re¬ 
moved from his objectives he will press but¬ 
tons and exercise remote control over elec¬ 
trical and chemical devices and weapons that 
will spread havoc and destruction thousands 
of miles away. Such an army, such a na¬ 
tional defense embracing coordinated naval 
and aviation units must be made up of a 
relatively small but hard striking, regular, 
professional highly mechanized force that 
can spring into action over a very broad 
front on a moment's notice. 

Neither selective service nor the peacetime 
draft could ever furnish such a force because 
science is moving so fast that reserves trained 
under these programs would be outdated, and 
outdated almost as quickly as they could be 
trained. Pew citizens would oppose voluntary 
training for our young men in National 
Guard. ROTC, and civilian defense and scien¬ 
tific academic work, but none of these activi¬ 
ties should have compulsory features which 
are offex^ve to the American tradition and 
highly objectionable to most of our people. 

Our boys fought and died to defeat mili¬ 
tarism and not to adopt the basic patterns 
of military dictatorship in our own country. 

Before we launch upon the building of 
large-scale provocatlfe military establlah- 


ments, the least we can do In the sacred 
name of those who have sacrificed so much 
for a decent future world is to intensify 
our efforts for peace. It is surely not only 
most appropriate but most urgent that we 
should try with all our energy sincerely 
through utilizing the UNO and all other 
agencies working for peace through Inter¬ 
national agreement to end military conscrip¬ 
tion throu^out the world, outlaw the atomic 
bomb just as we outlawed poison gas. 
earnestly strive for the reduction of large 
armaments and use every other means avail¬ 
able to UR to put an end to the inhuman 
and periodic killing and maiming of our 
finest young men and spare the world the 
misery, suffering and social unrest that war 
always entails. 

The least we can do, I repeat, and want 
to emphasize, before wc set out on a program 
of militarization of our young men and 
economy is to make insistent and earnest 
appeals and efforts for peace. When other 
nations reject them and it should become 
evident to us that they are unwilling to act 
in good faith, that they insist on conscrip¬ 
tion and armaments to enforce policies of 
aggression, impeiialism and totalitarian in¬ 
filtration that will lead to war. It will then 
be time enough for us to consider the stark 
realities and the necessities of having to live 
in a world that will be turned into an armed 
camp. 

Private first class Doss and his comrades of 
the Medical Corps and all their other com¬ 
rades of the fighting fronts of every race 
and creed, through hcroigm and sacrifice have 
pointed out to us the path to peace. The 
least we can do as a people and as a nation 
Is to live up to the great ideals. »lhe lofty 
aspirations for which they fought, suffered 
and died. If we truly keep their sacrifices 
and sufferings in mind, if we have the same 
high purpose and the same warm faith, the 
same love of God, humanity and country 
that animated them, if we cling tenaciously 
to the fundamentals of freedom and democ¬ 
racy for the perpetuation of which unspeak¬ 
able carnage has afflicted the whole v.'orld, 
we will rapidly move Into a brighter day. a 
day of prosperity and peace for all our Amer¬ 
ican people and for the world. 


Philip Rndich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in the midst 
of all the grave industrial disputes which 
are having such a deplorable efifect on 
the welfare of our country, it is my 
pleasure to speak briefly of a labor leader 
in my congressional district, who is doing 
an outstanding job. 

Mr. Philip Rudich, the manager of 
south Jersey joint board, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, has 
brought to his present work a wealth of 
personal experience, as well as a calm 
and judicious temperament, which has 
proven highly beneficial to all of south 
Jersey. He has been a manual worker 
and he knows the workers’ problems, but 
he likewise knows and appreciates the 
problems and difficulties of management. 

He has been concerned with the wel¬ 
fare of the worker in the clothing in¬ 
dustry since his early youth, when he 
was employed in Baltimore. He came to 
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my district in 1932, In the depths of de¬ 
pression, and has made a vast contribu¬ 
tion to the welfare of working people 
and to Industrial peace and good rela¬ 
tionships. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been no district 
in the United States with a better war 
record than mine. Industrial enterprise 
increased and prospered, and production 
was maintained efficiently and consist¬ 
ently, and still is. To this happy situa¬ 
tion, the efforts of Phil Rudich have con¬ 
tributed in substantial measure. 

He has become a real part of the com¬ 
munity, and has been of help and assist¬ 
ance in many civic endeavors, especially 
in the wartime bond and material con¬ 
servation drives. 

That he is held in esteem and affection 
is evidenced by his fiftieth birthday cele¬ 
bration. which occurred on December 23. 
1945. which, in most inclement weather, 
was attended by 800 friends from all 
walks of life and representing all shades 
of political opinion. 

It is my pleasure to make this brief 
mention of his work and to hope that it 
will continue successfully in the future 
as it has in the past. 


Lumber Dealer Asks for Price Control To 
Prevent Inflation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. March 5, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several weeks I have repeatedly 
expressed the view that the honest and 
legitimate real-estate men and lumber 
dealers of the country would refuse to 
support the efforts of the speculators to 
profiteer at the expense of the returning 
veterans. Today I received a letter from 
a lumber dealer who says that he would 
profit considerably if my bill were de¬ 
feated, but he is strongly urging its pas¬ 
sage because of his fear of inflation. 

Great Lakes, III., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. Wr:cht Patman. 

Hburc of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Patman: I have been following 
closely your efforts to put ceilings upon resi¬ 
dential construction, both new and old. Two 
nights ago I had the privilege of hearing your 
discussion on the radio from Washington. 
As manager of a retoll lumberyard with a 
large residential construction volume, as a 
real-estate operator, and as the owner of a 
construction company specializing in hous¬ 
ing. I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your understanding of 
the problems before us. I think It is un¬ 
doubtedly necessary at this time to put in 
sensible price controls on an item that has 
reached a very dangerous point of Inflation. 

No doubt 1 would profit considerably If 
your bill were defeated, but I am strongly 
urging passage of it In order that what I see 
as inflation of tremendous proportions may 
be averted. 

I also strongly urge that the program be 
edmin’stered directly by the Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration, with whom I have had 


considerable dealings. The vast knowledge 
they have accumulated of actual construc¬ 
tion costs and methods will be the greatest 
contribution to the success of the measure 
In operation. 

If I can be of any service to you at this 
or any other time, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. I expect to return to my home 
In Lufkin, Tex., upon discharge from the 
Navy within the next month. 

Yours very truly. 

Arthur Temple, Jr., 

Sic, Units 3 and 4, Building 1200, 
Disbursing Section; Duty, United 
States Navy Personnel Separation 
Center, Great Lakes, III. 

Substandard Wages Paid in So-Called 
High-Wage Areas 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr, GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
widespread notion among people in this 
country, most of whom should be better 
informed, that substandard wages are 
paid only to workers in the Southern 
States or in a few isolated spots in this 
country. Actually, very low wages are 
paid to a proportion of workers in all 
parts of the country including those sec¬ 
tions that are commonly supposed to be 
high-wage areas. You will find pockets 
as it were, of substandard wages in all 
parts of this country—North, South, 
East, and West. Actually, the only dif¬ 
ferences between certain regions insofar 
as wages is concerned, is the extent and 
severity of substandard wages in one 
place as compared to another. The en¬ 
tire Nation needs the protection of legis¬ 
lation which would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and thus raise wages 
everywhere nearer to what may be con¬ 
sidered an “American standard.“ To il¬ 
lustrate this point, I wish to reproduce 
herewith an editorial appearing in the 
Connecticut Vanguard in its January 
1846 issue. I quote: 

COMPANY CASE SHOWS MINIMUM-WAGE LAW 
NEED 

We have a left-handed compliment to pay 
to a certain company. This firm has been 
running newspaper advertisemients seeking 
female employees at 65 cents an hour. There 
are other firms around the State paying wages 
as low as this, but few have the courage to 
come right out in public and admit it. Con¬ 
gratulations to this company on Its courage. 

The vanguard is grateful to this company 
for helping the CIO to dispel the myth of 
high wages. The CIO Is doing some work in 
this direction Itself, but an employer with 
the frankness of this company can always do 
It better, 

A contract, which Includes the 66-cent 
rate, was recently negotiated with the com¬ 
pany by the union of mine, mill, and smelter 
workers. No apology Is due from the union. 
Before negotiations the minimum pay rate 
was 45 cents. What the union accomplished 
was an increase amounting to more than 22 
percent. In addition, the union obtained the 
Inclusion in the contract of a wage reopening ‘ 
clause, so that a further increase can be asked 
following settlement of the general wage drive 


In the area. In other words, the union Is 
not through with the company. 

But the union should not in the first place 
have had to fight for a wage raise from a 
paltry 46 cents an hour to a puny 66 cents. 
A minimum wage at a standard of decency 
should be a matter of law. It should be pas¬ 
sible for unions to concentrate on raising pay 
standards above the minim urns of decency 
and not be compelled to devote time to lifting 
pay levels out of the gutter. 

If Congress would pass the Pepper amend¬ 
ment to the minimum-wage law a Federal 
floor under wages of 65 cents an Iiour would 
be established. 

The CIO talks a good deal today about the 
need of a social conscience among Industrial 
employers. This particular company’s case 
seems to us to be a case in point. This firm 
Is hiring women employees at 55 cents an 
hour. $22 a week, $1,144 a year—less deduc¬ 
tions. The president of the company is paid 
$48,000'a year; the vice president receives 
$30,000; and the executive vice president, 
$26,970. Directors and five officers, includ¬ 
ing the afore-mentioned, receive a total of 
$140,979. 

We can't he'p wondering how people like 
these feel about consigning their employees to 
substandard living when they themselves, 
out of the profits of the same Industry, live 
so richly. 


Letter of Ralph R. Todd, of Greensboro, 
N. C. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am including a letter received from 
Mr. Ralph R. Todd, a veteran who has 
seen 3!^ years of service, from Greens¬ 
boro, N. C., outlining, in my opinion, 
sound suggestions: 

Greensboro, N. C., February 8, 1946. 
The Honorable Carl L. Durham, 

Congressman, Sixth District North Caro- 

Una, House of Congress, Washington, 

D. C. 

Dk.\r Sir: The writer has Just returned 
from service after 3Vi years, with 2 years in 
the ETO, and it was decided that many of 
us would write our Congressmen Immediately 
upon our return and express our views In 
regard to certain matters—for what they are 
worth; 

SECURITY 

We feel we must have a strong Army In 
order to win the peace—troops for the Zone 
of Interior, occupation forces, and a strong 
commitment to back up UNO. If necessary 
to do so to maintain this security force, we 
should by all means continue the draft. 
However, a program should be Instigated to 
sell these men going in now on the idea that 
the Job they are doing is Just as Important 
as the Job the men did during the war— 
that what we do now and the manner in 
which we do it is going to determine whether 
we have a long period of peace, or continue 
major wars at 10- to 20-year Intervals. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

It is felt we should have a strong foreign 
policy. w:th the necessary force to back it 
up. There Is already some talk about the 
State Department recognizing the forceful 
acquisition of the Baltics by Russia, which 
Is definitely against point 6 of President 
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Truman’s 12-polnt foreign policy and repre¬ 
sents an appeasement policy wbich has 
already proven Itself to be the road toward 
trouble. These European countries are to¬ 
day a seething mass of hatred—and will con¬ 
tinue to be so as long as the major powers 
continue to play politics at the expense of the 
smaller powers. We have stated our policies 
In the form of the Atlantic Charter, the “four 
freedoms,’’ and President Truman's foreign 
policy—so, let’s follow through on our stated 
policies, whether it be in relation to the 
Baltics, Turkey, Iran, or any other countries, 
with the forces to back up our decisions. 
The powers we deal with today appreciate 
straight talk, and that’s what we should give 
them. 

UNRRA 

The writer was ammunition officer 
throughout the entire war, and also worked 
as such for several months during the occu¬ 
pation. I have had an opportunity to work 
and discuss matters with hundreds of dis¬ 
placed persons. I have been in and out of 
the displaced persons camps. I have talked 
with numbers of my fellow officers who have 
been in charge of displaced persons’ trains 
into Poland. I have discusned the matter 
with fellow officers in the military govern¬ 
ment. In short, I have studied the matter 
over a period of several months in the Ameri¬ 
can occupied zone in Germany. It seems 
that a considerable number of people here 
have the mistaken idea that UNRRA is 
strictly a Jewish problem, which conception 
is quite wrong. These displaced persons are 
made up of refugees from the Nazis and from 
Russian-dominated countries: they are, for 
the most part, political refugees, and can¬ 
not be repatriated due to retaliation against 
them. Even President Roosevelt recognized 
this and stated that these people would not 
be forced back to areas where it has been 
proved that retaliation against them will 
amount to persecutions Just as bad as the 
Nazis carried on. The plight of all these 
people is pitiful, and we should continue to 
help them to the extent of our ability, treat¬ 
ing each and everyone on an equal basis— 
whether he be a Gentile, Jew, Pole. Baltic, 
Balkan—in all matters, food, housing, immi¬ 
gration privileges, etc., until the problem is 
settled. To do otherwise is inhumane and 
breeds for trouble. 

FOOD FOR EUROPE 

It is felt that everything possible must be 
done to keep the rest of the world from 
starving. Some of the people in Europe who 
were looking for the happy day for the Allies 
to win the war are already murmuring that 
“most anything is better than present condi¬ 
tions’’—with children dying of malnutrition 
and others going hungry with bleak possi¬ 
bilities—these things make for restlessness 
and for trouble which breeds for fanatics like 
Hitler. We must help during this critical 
time until economic conditions begin to 
stabilize—if nothing else, strictly from a 
selfish standpoint. 

INTELLIGENCE 

With our world citizenship responsibilities 
and our security problems facing us as never 
before, we need in addition to our diplomatic 
corps and our consuls a corps of men 
throughout the world to report back to our 
State Department or some such central 
agency the trend of thinking of the men in 
the street—the bakers, local bankers, local 
merchants, and even local politicians, as well 
as to keep an eye on any war plants that 
may be set up in out-of-the-way areas. Ex¬ 
perience has taught us that we get only a 
portion of the picture from exchange of view¬ 
points from our diplomats, who are told only 
what the respective governments want us to 
know. If our Government can keep abreast 
of the trend of thinking of the masses, utilize 
this information, and set policies accordingly, 
it is felt we could go a long way toward elimi¬ 
nating future conflicts. 


It is hoped that out of the millions of men 
overseas who had an opportunity to study 
conditions and gather conclusions, that many 
of them will take the opportunity to pass 
these impressions to those responsible for 
setting up our policies—^not as a member of 
a pressure group—or not with an ax to 
grind. If this is done and the impressions 
are channeled in the right directions, I feel 
a great deal will have been accomplished. 

Thanking you, I remain. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph R. Todd. 


Lithuania and Liberty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHIUP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include therein an article 
entitled “Lithuania and Liberty,*’ by Dr. 
W. Elmer Ekblaw, of Clark University. 
Worcester, Mass., eminent scholar and 
public figure. 

This article concisely sets forth the 
case of Lithuanian freedom and the 
urgent need for relieving that afflicted 
country and noble people of cruel op¬ 
pression and unwelcome domination. 

I urge our State Department to act at 
once through the use of good offices to 
liberate Lithuania and the other Baltic 
and Balkan states who are seeking their 
sovereignty and independence. 

The article follows: 

LITHUANIA AND LIBERTY 

(By Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw, Clark University) 

The Lithuanians in America’s population 
have recently celebrated the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of their Independent statehood 
following the First World War. By appro¬ 
priate ceremonials they have recalled the 
opportunity for service, the vision of happi¬ 
ness in the promise of liberty, and the uni¬ 
versal enthusiasm of their people, that Feb¬ 
ruary 16, 28 years ago, opened up for them 
on their political and cultural horizon. They 
have not only celebrated the anniversary of 
that glorious day, but they have reconse¬ 
crated themselves to the cause of freedom. 
They have resolved more firmly than ever, 
to crusade courageously, unceasingly, and 
faithfully for the restoration of that liberty, 
that Independence of sovereignty, that bright 
promise of happiness and opportunity for 
service among the free nations of the world, 
which Lithuania deserves and which Russia 
has so treacherously and so unjustifiably 
wrested from her. 

What of the Lithuanians in Lithuania? 
They dare not raise their voices in protest 
against the cruel fate they suffer, much less 
have they heart to do so, as they realize how 
wretched Is their slavery, how cruel is their 
bondage, how merciless is the treatment that 
has become their lot under the Russian 
tyranny. They see little hope for the future. 
Betrayed by the Russian Government that 
deliberately and cynically violated every sol¬ 
emn treaty it made with their country—the 
Peace Pact of 1920, the Nonaggression Act of 
1926, and the Mutual AssisUnoe Pact of 
1939 —^the people have now no chance, no 
strength, no power to resist the complete and 
ruthless Russification of their beloved land. 

The political history of Lithuania for the 
last 6 yeai-s, albeit a record of patriotism, 


persistent effort for neutrality, and patient 
attempt to placate her two mighty enemies, 
Germany on the one hand, and Russia on 
the other, has been a sad story of delusion, 
despair, and final exploitation and subjuga¬ 
tion first by one and then the other. Every¬ 
thing that I.lthuania could honorably do to 
preserve her independence and integrity she 
did. but to no avail. A small land set between 
two wolfishly imperallst aggressors, she fell 
victim first to one and then the other, de¬ 
spite her determined and valiant struggle to 
retain her place amo^g the free, sovereign 
nations. Since Russia’s seizure of the little 
land, there has been no mercy, no justice, 
no salvation in sight for the Lithuanians. 
They are now a people in bondage, as bitter 
as any that ever befell any people, as savage 
and terrible as any that Babylon, or Rome, 
or any conqueror ever imposed upon any 
people. 

The tide will turn. The day of reckoning 
will come—^perhaps not so soon as the more 
hopeful Lithuanians would like, but surely. 
“The mills of God grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding fine.*’ The leaven of freedom 
is forever working. Tyranny cannot endure. 
Injustice cannot prevail. And so the faith¬ 
ful folk of Lithuanian stock in America, cel¬ 
ebrating the anniversary of their former 
liberation and reasserting their right to free¬ 
dom, restating their indubitable claims to 
Justice, have sound reason for their faith, 
their hope. 

God grant that America and Britain, and 
all the rest of the freedom-loving nations of 
the world, stand steadfast for the freedom 
and autonomy of the Baltic States and peo¬ 
ples, as they have so far done; grant that 
there may be no wavering in their support 
of the rights of such small nations to liberty, 
and sovereignty over their own land and 
folk. 

All honor to the faith, the courage, the pa¬ 
tience of the Lithuanians, who dare so hero¬ 
ically to assert their rights; may they regain 
them all! 

Clothini^ Workers Demand Passage of 
Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I should like to 
include the following statement from 
Jacob S. Potofsky. general secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

This organization represents 325,000 
Americans, many of them veterans of 
World War II. I believe the Members 
would like to see that they have constit¬ 
uents who feel differently on the housing 
problem from the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

Hon. Wright Patman, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
representing 325.000 members and families, 
many of them veterans of this war. whole¬ 
heartedly support your housing bill and urge 
its passage without substitutes or crippling 
amendments. Veterans’ housing shortage to 
critical that it will forever be a blot upon 
Congress if it falls to make low-cost materials 
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and housing available to them after their sac¬ 
rifice to keep this country safe and free. 
American people will never understand Con¬ 
gressmen who would place private housing 
material and real-estate profits above essen¬ 
tial needs of American heroes. We con¬ 
gratulate you on your fight and urge you to 
serve notice on your colleagues American 
people will never forget any failure to pass 
your splendid measure. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, 
General Secret ary-Treasurer, Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Workers of 
America. * 


Vandenberg Policy Soundly Bated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
returning from Russia late last fall, I 
have been urging that the United States 
adopt and adhere to a realistic policy 
toward Russia exemplifying both firm¬ 
ness and friendliness in our Russo-Amer¬ 
ican relations. Upon our return, the 
members of our subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee made 
such recommendations to President Tru¬ 
man, to the State Department, to the 
Congress, and to the country. 

It is gratifying therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
to observe at long last that the admin¬ 
istration seems to be veering toward a 
policy of firmness with Russia. Senator 
Vandenberg in his historic report to the 
Senate last week apparently applied the 
prod which finally moved the State De¬ 
partment and the White House from the 
dream world In which they have been 
living. Following the address of the 
senior Michigan Senator, Secretary of 
State Byrnes in somewhat less definite 
and direct language emulated the exam¬ 
ple of Senator Vandenberg and spoke up 
for American interests and American 
ideals. Still later, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
echoed the same sentiments. 

The reaction of the American press 
has been almost universally favorable to 
the positions outlined by Senators Van¬ 
denberg and Connally and by Secretary 
of State Byrnes. As an example, I call 
your attention to the following editorial 
from the Sioux Palls Daily Argus Leader, 
published in Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: 

VANDENBERG POLICY SOUNDLY BASED 

Among the significant speeches of the year 
in Congress was that by Senator Arthur Van¬ 
denberg when he reported this week on his 
observations at London os an American dele¬ 
gate to the UNO meeting in London. 

Out of his experience at the UNO session 
came the profound impression, he told his 
colleagues, that the time has come to deal 
firmly with Russia. 

The United States and Russia, he believes, 
can live together in reasonable harmony. 
But, he insists, we must be ready (1) to speak 
as plainly as Russia does and (2) to sustain 
our purposes just as vigorously as Russia does 
hers. 

Clearly, therefore, he does not advocate a 
policy of appeasement. Instead he is sug¬ 
gesting that we be firm and that we be 


articulate. He wants the United States to 
speak out and to insist that our policies com¬ 
mand the position they merit. 

Obviously ho is not in sympathy with those 
who seem to be of the Impression that we 
must soft-pedal our criticism of Russia and 
that we must retreat from our objectives to 
keep the Russian bear in good humor. 

Senator Vandenberg’s ideas should com¬ 
mand attention because of the experience 
from which he draws his deductions. He has 
been in London for the past 2 months at¬ 
tending the UNO deliberations where he has 
had an opportunity to deal with the Russians 
and to study with other nations the problems 
of the world. Because he is a competent and 
qualified observer, we should heed his recom¬ 
mendations. 

Interesting, too, is the fact that his obser¬ 
vations duplicate those given to the Sioux 
Palls Chamber of Commerce last December 
by Representative Karl Mundt, of South Da¬ 
kota. just after he had returned from a tour 
of Russia. He said then that we can get 
along with Russia but that we must be will¬ 
ing to speak out and to say *‘No” to that 
country when our Ideals and circumstances 
so advise. 

Mr. Speaker. Russia is a strong nation 
and she respects strength rather than 
vacillation. In her choice of friends 
among the family of nations she is at¬ 
tracted to those who say what they mean 
and mean what they say. In developing 
a pattern of international relations 
whereby Russia and America can jointly 
help preserve order, equity, and peace in 
the world, therefore, it is important that 
our American statesmen be both definite 
and firm. A continuation of the ap¬ 
peasement attitudes which have marred 
our dealings with Russia to date can lead 
only to disdain on the part of the Rus¬ 
sians and disillusionment on the part of 
the rest of the world. 


Housing Facilities for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

Disabled American Veterans, 

Tucson Chapter, No. 4. 

February 26, 1946. 
Representative Richard Harless, 
Representative from Arizona, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harless: At a meeting of the Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans, Chapters 2,4, and 8, 
representing a membership of 1,440, held on 
Prlday, February 22, 1946, a motion was made 
that a resolution be sent to our Arizona dele¬ 
gates in Washington setting forth the plight 
of the World War n veteran in obtaining 
housing facilities In the city of Tucson. 

*'Be it resolved. That we, the Disabled 
American Veterans, request the proper gov¬ 
ernmental authorities come to Tucson and 
set up a housing program for World War II 
veterans similar to that projected for war 
workers during the years 1942 through 1946.” 

In explanation of the above resolution, we 
wish to cite the following facts: 

1. That old residences now are selling on 
the average for about twice their 1940 value. 


2. That World War II veterans are not get¬ 
ting a large enough percentage of the avail¬ 
able building supplies, evidenced by the erec¬ 
tion of many new warehouses, stores, and 
large homes far too expensive for the aver¬ 
age veteran. 

3. 'Diat many veterans are coming to 
southern Arizona for health reasons. Wo 
feel that it is a governmental obligation to 
make it possible for these men to be able to 
stay here In order to rehabilitate themselves 
In this advantageous climate. 

Thanking you for any consideration you 
may give this matter, we are. 

Respectfully yours, 

Edward F. Weil, 
Commander, Chapter 4 . 

John Blackaz, 
Commander, Chapter 2. 

R. Goddard, 

Vice Commander, Chapter 8. 


Selling America by Short Wave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

op 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a very pertinent and informative article 
by Richard L. Strout, carried in the 
Christian Science Monitor, on the sub¬ 
ject of selling America by short wave: 

selling AMERICA BY SHORT WAVE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Washington. —The State Department now 
broadcasts texts of Important speeches and 
documents, and also news, to foreign coun¬ 
tries. Whether this will continue depends on 
what disposition Is made of the great govern¬ 
mental broadcasting plants leased, built, or 
acquired during the war. 

The Associated Press recently decided not 
to let the State Department use its services 
as one of the sources of its news broadcasts 
to foreign nations, and the United Press fol¬ 
lowed suit. The AP and UP argued that the 
Government cannot engage In news broad¬ 
casting without creating the fear of propa¬ 
ganda. 

The International News Service is continu¬ 
ing its service to the Government. At the 
same time the Associated Press continues to 
furnish its news to the British Broadcasting 
Corp., a quasi-governmental institution, and 
to Tass, the Russian Government news 
agency. 

During the war, the OWI sent out exten¬ 
sive news, as did the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. Now the State Department wants 
to continue the service, on a greatly reduced 
scale. The world. It says, is eager to hear 
about the United States. Britain and Russia 
are actively distributing news. The State 
Department would like three things: (1) 
Appointment of information officers at prin¬ 
cipal embassies and legations; (2) continu¬ 
ation of its present practice of distributing 
full texts of Important statements and 
speeches, sent abroad by radio telegraph, 
and (3) some form of news broadcasts. 

There are two sides to the argument. 
Against the service Is the dislike of Govern¬ 
ment competing with private business, the 
fear of propaganda, the reluctance of the AP 
and UP to being connected with a Govern¬ 
ment enterprise which, they apprehend, may 
not only constitute propaganda Itself, but 
may bring them under foreign suspicion of 
being Government organs. Carl W. Ackerman, 
dean of the Columbia School of Journalism* 
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supports their position, as does Edwin L. 
James, managing editor of the New York 
Times, who declares *‘there may arise a real 
Issue of objectivity In the Government’s 
news coverage, of a Presidential campaign, 
for instance.” 

The withdrawal of AP and UP will not, of 
Itself, stop the State Department’s broad¬ 
casts. though it may weaken its Influence 
somewhat by clouding it with suspicion 
abroad. Ultimately, Congress will determine 
whether the State Department activity is 
continued by voting or withholding funds. 

There seems no doubt that the world wants 
news about the United States. Also that 
some of the news it is getting, even in the 
most favorable countries, like Britain, is 
sketchy. Without official texts, for Instance, 
it would be hard even for British editorial 
writers to comment satisfactorily on a Tru¬ 
man speech of which they may get 300 words 
by cable. In three areas, southeast Europe 
(including the Balkans), in the Middle East, 
and in southwest Asia, private American 
news agencies have few, if any, clients. If 
the State Department short-wave broadcasts 
end, British and Soviet broadcasts will have 
the field to themselves. American democracy 
won’t have much voice. 

“The greatest single need I found was for 
widespread dissemination of news and in¬ 
formation concerning our country,” Maury 
Maverick, retiring Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, said recently on re¬ 
turning from a tour of the Pacific. 

‘”rhe outside world Is eager for more 
knowledge of America,” commented Herbert 
Agar, editor and historian, formerly con¬ 
nected with war news dissemination. 

Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Con¬ 
stitution, unpaid consultant to the State De¬ 
partment in setting up its information pro¬ 
gram, asserts that the State Department’s 
broadcasts “are neither propaganda nor com¬ 
petition in the dissemination of news.” 

Recent debates in Parliament show no 
signs of dropping the B. B. C. overseas broad¬ 
casts. Among other things, officials say they 
are good-will factors in selling British goods 
abroad. 

The question is literally still ‘in the air.” 
The trade Journal, Editor and Publisher, has 
asked the AP and UP to reconsider their ac¬ 
tion, while unsympathetic Time magazine 
asserts they are motivated by reasons which 
it calls obscurely mystical. 

Strong arguments, perhaps, can be made 
on either side, at least as to methods. But 
over the need of telling the world about 
American democracy, there seems Utile dis¬ 
agreement. 


The Housing Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 194Q 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include two wires 
I have received, one from Mr. Ferd 
Kramer, president of the Metropolitan 
Housing Council of Chicago, and one 
from Mr. Louis Wirth, chairman of the 
Committee on the Chicago Housing 
Crisis, Chicago, Ill.: 

Chicago, III., March 4, 194C. 
Hon. Emily Taft Douglas, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C.: 

We consider passage of premium payment 
plan being voted on in Patman bill today key 


to accomplishment of entire Wyatt program. 
Veteran housing crisis in Chicago grows more 
desperate dally. Must have action. Urge 
you lend full support to passage of premium 
payment provision today and all other leg¬ 
islation needed to implement Wyatt pro¬ 
gram. 

Metropolitan Housing 
Council op Chicago. 

Fred Kramer,‘P resident. 

Chicago, III.. March 4, 1946. 
Hon. Emily Tatt Douglas, 

Washington, D. C..* 

Urge Immediate enactment of entire pro¬ 
gram suggested by Administrator Wyatt. 
We vigorously protest against any crippling 
amendment or vetoing of premium payments 
since we regard them as essential to prevent 
inflationary price increases and for full mo¬ 
bilization of capacity to produce. 

Committee on the 
Chicago Housing Crisis. 

Louis Wirth, Chairman . 


The Housing Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of 

HON. WAT ARNOLD 

OF MISSOURI 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Record. I wish at this point to in¬ 
clude the following remarks in opposi¬ 
tion to the Patman bill, H. R. 4761, to 
amend the National Housing Act. 

I have been wondering if this plan, the 
Patman bill, which proposes to give serv¬ 
icemen homes and about which we have 
been doing so much talking, will do the 
job. 

Of course, we all want to see our serv¬ 
icemen have a place to live, but will this 
plan succeed? A plan conceived, I fear, 
mostly by inexperienced theorists, econ¬ 
omists. and analysts, quite a few of 
whom have not even had any real busi¬ 
ness experience, say nothing about build¬ 
ing or property experience—I mean by 
that statement properties other than 
their homes that they have rented, sold, 
or bought on the open market. 

If this plan is adopted 1 think I can 
visualize what it will do to the small-town 
lumber and building-material dealers. 
The fabricators will get what meager 
supply of building material is available 
while the smalJ-town majkets and farm¬ 
ers—where houses are even scarcer in 
proportion than in the cities—cannot get 
materials for their servicemen. 

Here are the materials that must be 
produced which are subject to distribu¬ 
tion controls through priorities: lumber, 
concrete block, clay sewer pipe, struc¬ 
tural clay tile, cast-iron soil pipe, cast- 
iron radiation, common brick, mill work, 
face brick, gypsum board, gypsum lath, 
and bathtubs. What has happened that 
all these essential building materials are 
lacking? Have we exhausted raw ma¬ 
terial supply? Or plant production? No. 

Here, for example, is an instance of 
OPA action that hrs resulted in increased 
production. After 6 months’ delay, OPA 
granted a 4 to 10 percent price ad¬ 
justment that allowed 125 of 400 closed 


brick and tile plants to reopen. This 
price adjustment allowed these plants 
and 400 others that had been operating, 
to hire needed labor. As a result, in the 
next quarter, production rose 35 per¬ 
cent. 

But in hardwood flooring, siding, ply¬ 
wood, millv/ork, and construction lum¬ 
ber, OPA clings to its wartime formulas. 
Instead. OPA follows the unrealistic pol¬ 
icy of allowing premium prices to mills 
for producing lumber for such things as 
export to foreign countries and for items 
that were needed in wartime industries. 

In 1925 a million homes were built by 
private industry, and homes will not be 
built now unless private industry builds 
them. 

Will the housing expediter do like the 
War Production Board did during the 
war—flounder around until the President 
had to call in men with extensive busi¬ 
ness experience, such as Mr. Wilson, to 
get war materials produced and Mr, 
Jeffers to get rubber produced in suffi¬ 
cient supply? Is this a carefully camou¬ 
flaged political scheme to get another 
huge Federal bureau going so there w’ill 
be more votes for the fall election? I 
have been a Member of this body since 
January 1943 and have heard a lot of 
speeches by my colleagues on this floor 
condemning bureaus and bureaucrats. 
Now we reverse ourselves and endeavor 
to set up a bureau that will be one of 
the largest, if not the largest, yet 
established. 

Why not let the Federal Works Agency 
handle this project if the Government 
must get deeper into the building 
business? The Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee is in the building 
business and has had a chance to see and 
learn about the Federal Works Agency 
and its operation. It is staffed with men 
who have building experience; it is 
already going and could handle this Pal- 
man brainstorm, if the Government in¬ 
sists on getting in the building business 
and competing with private business. 

As evidence of its ability to build 
houses, the Federal Works Agency in one 
operation, let contracts for 49.000 houses 
in 5 weeks’ time and has actually built 
90,000 houses, so if we must have a burer u 
dabbling in the building field why not 
call in the Federal Works Agency, which 
I am satisfied can do the job without in¬ 
creasing its personnel? 

I think all that needs to be done to get 
houses going is to take the OPA off the 
necks of the manufacturers of building 
materials and the retail lumber and 
building-material dealers of the country. 
Everyone. I am sure, will agree with mo 
that it took production to win the war— 
now at this stage of reconversion it will 
take production to win the economic and 
psychological peace, not only here in 
America but all over the world. 

Comptroller Lindsay Warren says 
there are 10 agencies in Federal con¬ 
struction, 10 in materials and construc¬ 
tion and now we have a plan before us 
to set up the biggest one yet. 

The Patman bill is unsatisfactory and 
the Wolcott substitute, while it is an im¬ 
provement, does not insure production 
and without production priorities will 
not be worth the paper on which they are 
written. 
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This bill should be sent back to com¬ 
mittee and more extensive hearings held, 
then let us do everything possible in the 
way of removing restrictions in order to 
really start production of building mate¬ 
rials. 

Truman 0. K/s Program for 2,700,000 
Homes for Vets 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article from 
PM for February 7, 1946: 

Truman O. K.’s Program for 2,700.000 Homes 

FOR Vets—Plan To Complete $20,000,000,- 

000 Project in 22 Month.s 

(By Gordon H. Cole) 

Washington, February 7. —Wil.'jon Wyatt, 
National Housing Admlnlatrator, has re¬ 
ceived White House approval on a new emer¬ 
gency housing program for construction of 
2,700,000 now homes for veterans within the 
next 22 moiiths, it was learned today. 

Wyatt’s program, aiming for an estimated 
$20,000,000,000 in new housing within 2 years, 
is the mo.st ambitious home construction 
program ever attempted by the United States 
of America. The Nation’s construction rec¬ 
ord, set in 1927, was just over 900,000 dwell¬ 
ing units built in a single year. 

Announcement of Wyatt’s program is ex¬ 
pected within the next 24 hours. 

TO GET PRIORITY 

With the formal announcement, Wyatt is 
expected to order postponement of virtually 
all new commercial, industrial, and other de¬ 
ferrable construction until the veterans have 
been housed. 

Instead of 400,000 new homes this year, 
proposed by Wyatt’s predecessor, John B. 
Blandford, Wyatt is raising the Government’s 
sights to shoot for 1,000,000 new homes by 
December 31. this year, and 1,700.000 addi¬ 
tional homes by the end of 1047. 

To fix such a goal, Wyatt has been forced 
to discard the old "bullding-as-usuar* philos¬ 
ophy which has enfeebled earlier Government 
attempts to cope with the housing short¬ 
age. Conventional materials and conven¬ 
tional construction arc expected to produce 
two-thirds of the new homes. 

In addition, Wyatt Is proposing substantial 
Federal subsidies to encourage the production 
of prefabricated and fac"ory-built houses. 
Prefabricators are being asked to produce 
825,000 new houses by the end of next year— 
a production record never even imagined by 
most prefabricators. 

WYATT’S PROGRAM 

Factory production Is to be used, under 
Wyatt’s program, to provide low-cost homes 
selling for less than $5,000. At present ma¬ 
terial prices, conventional contractors are vir¬ 
tually frozen out of this lowest price range 
and little competition is expected with regu¬ 
lar builders. 

Wyatt’s program further provides: 

Joint State and municipal operation of the 
program with city assistance to help the Fed¬ 
eral Government keep nonessential building 
from eating up scarce materials. 

Federal subsidies are to be paid material 
producers to absorb wage Increases necessary 
to attract labor without raising the price to 
home owners. 


Markets are to be guaranteed material pro¬ 
ducers. Premium payments will be consid¬ 
ered for producers who raise output over 
the established quota. 

The Government is to absorb undue risk 
in experimentation with new materials and 
new production methods. 

Tax incentives are to be offered new firms 
who take exceptional risks in the use of war 
plants for the production of materials, parts, 
or completed homes. 

A program has been worked out for re¬ 
cruiting and training 1,500,000 new building 
materials and building trades workers. 

As an essential part of this program, Wyatt 
Is renewing his request for price ceilings on 
new houses, old houses, and on vacant lots. 

All new construction will be for veterans. 
Nonveteran families will be required to prove 
hardship to be entitled to new housing dur¬ 
ing this program. 

To take care of the long-range housing 
needs of the Nation, Wyatt is urging enact¬ 
ment of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing 
bill, now pending in the Senate. 


Some of the Fruits of Our War—Glean¬ 
ings From 1 Day’s Issue of a Wash¬ 
ington Newspaper 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing articles: 

American Investments Abroad to Remain 
Tangled for Years 
(By Associated Press) 

Under plans laid down at Potsdam. Ger¬ 
many will be stripped of its industrial war 
potential, and Its manufacturing output for 
export will be limited to what the country 
must pay for Imports essential to its dome.stlc 
economy. 

Industrial machinery beyond this basic 
core will be dismantled and, in most cases, 
be used ns reparations to replace and re¬ 
habilitate industries looted or devastated by 
the Nazis throughout Europe. 

Government officials said some of this ma¬ 
chinery will be American owned. They esti¬ 
mated that American investments in Ger¬ 
many before the war totaled approximately 
$1,300,000,000. 

OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 

Under present plans, the American owners 
would be given first opportunity to purchase 
their own property, for use somewhere out¬ 
side Germany, while retaining a claim for 
war damage against the Government. But 
thi.*; procedure has not received, as yet, the 
wholehearted approval of this Government. 

(By Richard Cushing) 

Dairen, Manchuria, February 26 (De¬ 
layed).—This port city of Manchuria, oc¬ 
cupied by Red Army troops, is considered 
by the Russians as their own personal prop¬ 
erty for the moment. From all Indications, 
they are in a forceful condition to stay. 

Full-dress Red Army maneuvers are being 
held over extensive areas of the rolling coun¬ 
try to the north of Dairen. 

The Russians have built tremendous mili¬ 
tary strength in Dairen, ^0 miles from the 
big naval base at Port Arthur and clearly 
are seen to be taking a strong hold here. 


CLOSE SURVEILLANCB 

Official Soviet secret police are keeping 
foreigners under close surveillance. 

Huge quantities of industrial machinery, 
I have been Informed reliably, have been 
taken from Manchurian factories as booty 
of the Russians’ 10-day war and shipped to 
Vladivostok. I was told that 80 percent 
of the equipment of the Anshan steelworks 
between Dairen and Mukden was put aboard 
30 freighters which sailed for Vladivostok in 
a convoy last year. 

(In a broadcast from Tientsin. China, moni¬ 
tored In San Francisco by the American 
Broadcasting Co., Frederick B. Opper, of ABC, 
said 20 of the 30 ships were Liberty ships 
lend-leased to Russia by the United States.) 

Staff Sgt. Dick Wilkins, of New York, of the 
Army newspaper Stars and Stripes, Associated 
Press photographer Julian Wilson, of Louis¬ 
ville. Ky.. and 1 rode into Dairen on Soviet 
trains yesterday. 

Mile after mile we saw Red forces in mili¬ 
tary maneuvers. They employed tanks, mor¬ 
tars, and antiaircraft guns. American lease- 
lend tanks were in evidence. 

BIG BATTERIES SEEN 

As we neared Dairen we could see, on 
either side, fully equipped soldiers crawling 
across fields on their bellies in mock battle 
rows. Rows of surprisingly big antiaircraft 
batteries were being placed in strategic spots. 

The Soviet commandant at Dairen, stocky 
Lt. Gen. George Kirllovitch Kostov, obviously 
was surprised by the arrival of American 
nev/smen in this bristling garrison port. 

He declared that we “were not in Man¬ 
churia.” that our China theater credentials 
were invalid and that we definitely were out 
of place. 

Tlie general informed us we would be re¬ 
stricted to a hotel, guarded and dispatched 
to Mukden on the next train. Refusing to 
grant an interview, ho suggested we remain 
in our rooms so our “security would not be 
endangered.” 

Today we were taken under arrest to the 
railroad station by three armed guards and 
put aboard a troop train. 

Considerable mystery has surrounded the 
recent disappearance of several Dairen White 
Russians, one an interpreter for the Reds. 

"White Russians aren’t treated any too 
well by the Reds,” I was informed. 

”We don’t like to work for the Soviets. 
You never know what will happen to you 
when they don’t need you any more.” 

Fifty Thoxtsand Russians in Nazi Army 

Turned Over to Soviet by United St.\tes 
(By the Associated Press) 

Frankfurt. March 2.-~The United States 
Army has turned over to Soviet Russia more 
than 50,000 men caught fighting for Germany 
who have been classified as Russian nationals. 

Prisoner of war camps In the American 
zone are nearly empty of the Russians. It is 
explained here that under an agreement at 
Yalta the United States committed Itself to 
turn over to the Soviet Union all Russian 
citizens who were captured in German uni¬ 
forms, who were members of the Red Army 
and could not show discharges, or who were 
accused by Russia of voluntarily giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

This was to be done without regard to their 
personal wishes, and by force if necessary. 

What awaits these men in Russian terri¬ 
tory is not known here, but frenzied efforts 
by some of them to escape going there indi¬ 
cates that they do not contemplate the pros¬ 
pect with pleasure. At least 10 have com¬ 
mitted suicide. Others wounded themselves 
and many have forcibly resisted attempts by 
their American captors to put them on trains 
headed for Russia. 

Many of the suspects try to hide their na¬ 
tionality and the Job of finding them among 
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millions of prisoners is difficult. Russian in¬ 
vestigators scan the prisoner of war rosters 
and point out those they suspect. However, 
all suspects receive hearings from Joint Rus- 
sian-Amerlcan screening hoards. 

Only about 700 of the suspects remain in 
the American zone. 

Mukden, February 28 (Delayed).—Maj. 
Oen. Andrei Kovtounstankevitch, Soviet 
commandant in Mukden, told American cor¬ 
respondents today that Japanese prisoners 
of war in this area are being sent to Siberian 
camps Instead of being repatriated 

The general said hr did not know precisely 
where they were sent or for what purpose, 
only that they were disarmed and dispatched 
to Siberia by train. 

The general had been asked whether the 
Japanese had been sent north as slave labor 
crews in the same manner Germans were em¬ 
ployed in Russian reconstruction. He said 
he was surprised such a question could be 
asked. 

(By the Associated Press) 

Nuernberg. March 2. —The International 
Military Tribunal in a closed 8es.sion today 
deliberated the prosecution demand for a 
criminal Judgment against six Nazi organi¬ 
zations—the SA (storm troopers), the SS 
(Elite Guard), the Leadership Corps. Gestapo. 
Reich Cabinet, and the high command and 
General Stuff. 

If the tribunal holds that the six organi¬ 
zations arc criminal, the pro.sccution esti¬ 
mated that approximately 2,000,000 Germans 
might be liable to punishment. The defense 
said 7,000.000, including the turn-over in 
membership in the organizations, would be 
liable. 


Labor’s Responsibility 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am including a speech recently 
made by the Honorable John C. Knox, 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Now York, 
orr the .subject of labor unrest, on Febru¬ 
ary 28 before the One Hundred Club in 
New York City. 

Judge Knox speaks with authority and 
commands the respect of every American 
citizen. No one. by the wildest stretch 
of the Imagination, could call Judge 
Knox a labor-baiter. He is a sincere 
friend of labor and in this address he 
shows his concern about its irresponsible 
leadership. He approaches this subject 
in a calm, judicial manner with a back¬ 
ground of definite experience in the set¬ 
tlement of labor disputes. 

I endorse his views most heartily as 
being sound and thoroughly American 
and as representing the ideas of the true 
friends of labor, who look for a better 
understanding between Industry and the 
workingman. There is no reason in the 
world why it shouldn’t be brought about 
and men like Judge Knox contribute im¬ 
measurably to that end. 
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The speech follows: 

My presence here tonight Is due, I sup¬ 
pose, to the fact that recently I gave an Inter¬ 
view to a newspaper reporter and was bold 
enough to suggest that disputes between 
capital and labor should be settled peace¬ 
fully. rather than by gage of battle. That 
suggestion met with a response that is little 
short of amazing, and I am pleased that 
some of your members thought It worthy of 
discussion at a meeting of this organization. 

You should understand at the outset that 
I make no pretense of being an expert upon 
labor*.s relationship with capital. I have, 
nevertheless, had some experienre in dealing 
with labor unions. A few years ago. when 
the fur workers’ union was dominated by 
Louis Lepke and Jacob Gurrah, I became 
acquainted with the brutalities that char¬ 
acterized their activities. Included among 
these were bombings, arson, stabbing, acid- 
throwing, and probably murder. After the 
conclusion of the trial in which these dis¬ 
orders were revealed, it was my privilege to 
send both of these rnfllans to jail. Lepke. 
you may remember, was later convicted of 
homicide, and died in the electric chair. 

It may also Interest you to know that, 
over the past 10 years, I have arbitrated 
numerous dispute.s between unions and man¬ 
agement. These arbitrations have had to 
do with numerous difTercnces that had arisen 
between the electrical workers’ union and 
New York newspapers—the typographical 
union and Newark new’spapers—and. most re¬ 
cently, with a dispute between the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and its elevator operators. 

In addition to this experience. I have been 
n Federal Judge for almost 28 years. Within 
that time, and in the trial of a thousand 
lawsuits, I have come to know the processes 
by which involved and complicated questions 
between opposing litigants can be adjudicated 
peaceably, justly, and to the satisfaction of 
both of the parties and the public. Similar 
procc.«ses, in my Judgment, can be made ap¬ 
plicable to the labor troubles that have so 
long plagued the land In which we live. II 
there be merit in the thought that I indulge, 
it is high time that these processes be put 
Into operation. 

From the day on which Cain killed Abel, 
human beings have engaged in strife, con¬ 
troversy, and cavil. They will, I fear, con¬ 
tinue to do 80 until the crack of doom. I(, 
therefore, becomes a task of civilization, 
not alone to prevent wars among the nations 
of the world, but to see to it that capital, on 
one hand, and labor, on the other, shall be 
required to settle their controversies without 
breaches of the public peace. 

TRIAL BY COMBAT 

Once upon n time, in the days of William 
the Conqueror, subjects might, in resolving 
their disputes, resort to trial by battle. Each 
of the disputants could choose his cham¬ 
pion, and those two. on a day appointed, 
would repair to a 60-foot square to engage 
111 physical combat. They would be accom¬ 
panied by scarlet-robed Judges of the court 
of common plcns, ns well as by sergeants of 
law. This meeting would take place at sun¬ 
rise, and, upon proclamation that the court 
was In session, a knight would introduce 
the champions. 

The gladiators would be dressed In armor 
with red sandals. Their limbs were bare 
below the knees and the elbows. Arming 
themselves with 4-foot batons, each of the 
contestants wearing four-cornered targets, 
the men would begin their battle. If one 
did not vanquish the other before sundown, 
they were required to fight until stars shone 
in the sky. When this occurred—and if the 
case were one between a tenant and his land¬ 
lord—the tenant won his suit. This would 
follow, too, If the tenant’s champion was the 
victor. However, If the tenant's champion 


went to hlB death, or turned craven, the 
landlord was entitled to Judgment. 

Thus, in a bygone day, lawsuits were tried. 
This procedure, without any semblance of 
right or Justice about It, now seems un¬ 
civilized and ridiculous. And so it was. 
At the same time, It possessed one cardinal 
virtue; The gladiators fought each other and 
did not disturb the public peace. 

But, here in America when strikes and 
lock-outs cccur- the combatants not only 
light c.ach other, but engage in mortal com¬ 
bat with you and with me. Moreover, their 
acts are condoned by law and excused by 
public authority. Let me illustrate: 

A little more than 2 weeks ago thi.s town 
was a beleaguered city. Due to a strike of 
.‘-omc 3,000 men, 6,000.000 people, in almost 
zero weather, were cut off .rom their supply 
of fuel. Tugboats, it is true, had been taken 
over by the Government, but this, so lar as 
the strikers were concerned, was an Idle ges¬ 
ture. They disdained to work for the United 
States. 

Rather than do .so. the workers decided ■ 
for all they cared—that the aged, the infirm, 
the sick, and the young might freeze to death. 
Upon their refasal to work, whnt happened'^ 
Did the Government operate the boats? It 
did nothing of the kind. 

What would it hove done had 3.000 German 
or Japanese soldiers cut the supply line on 
which this city depends for comfort, health, 
and life itself? The Army and Navy of the 
United States would have come to our res¬ 
cue, and we would have had our fuel in less 
time than it takes to tell the tale But not 
so in this case. A labor union was involved, 
and the power and might of government— 
strong enough to bring Germany and Japan 
to their knees--suddenly lapsed Into a state 
of impotence. 

MERCHANTS PFN.M.TZED 

What then took place? A peaceful com¬ 
munity was put under a regime that was 
nothing less than martial law. Business 
houses, places of amusement, public schools, 
and places of wor.ship were told to close their 
doors, and they did. For this dislocation of 
normal city life the merchants of New York 
were penalized to the extent of millions upon 
millions of dollars. Immediately following 
this period of inconvenience, danger, and 
lo.ss something happened. It was this: 

On the next day the owners cf the tug¬ 
boats. together with their operatives, quickly 
decided that their dispute was one that 
might amicably be settled, and the siege of 
New York wu.s lilted. Three arbitrators are 
now engaged in adjusting the differences that 
caused the strike. But when they make their 
decision who knows for certain that It will 
be enforced'-’ The country’s steelworkers 
failed to observe the terms of their contract. 
Other unions may. if they choose, do like¬ 
wise. If so, we may again be subjected to a 
state of siege. 

You should know, at this point, that I am 
heartily in favor of labor unions. Were 11 
not lor them, the workers in industry, clue 
to the selfl.shness of manugement, would face 
a barren and unhappy future. Unionism ha--^ 
done much to dignify their callings, and to 
raise their standards of living. I devoutly 
hope these e.ccomplirhments will be both 
secured and bettered. I don’t, however, sub¬ 
scribe to the idea that the rights cf labor 
are runerior to those of the public. In my 
Judgment, both capital and labor should 
be reijulred to subject themselves to the 
rigors of law and order and to the preserva¬ 
tion of the public wellare. 

COURTS OF PEACE 

Now, in what I am about to say, I wish you 
to know that I am not opposed to the use of 
conciliation and arbitration in labor disputes. 
If these devices, or either of them, can be 
effectively employed to bring about and 
maintain harmonious relations between 
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management and workers, I say, "More power 
to them.’* But, when these methods fall 
to adjust differences, and when such failure 
threatens to subject the public to inconven¬ 
ience, loss, and open disorder, some other 
medium of determining labor disputes should 
be available to either or both disputants. 

Just as courts of law have superseded the 
gage of battle In the settlement of private 
quarrels, similar courts. In which labor con¬ 
troversies peacefully can be determined, 
should be established. If this were done, and 
if they were manned by upright, Intelligent, 
falr>mlnded men, I firmly believe that before 
very long, both capital and labor would look 
upon them with confidence and respect. If 
so, we could be relieved of the economic and 
social losses that are now suffered by both 
management and labor, and most of all by 
the public. 

Day In and day out, the court In which I 
sit Is constantly deciding controversies quite 
ns Intricate and involved as any that were in 
issue in a labor dispute. Moreover, the liti¬ 
gants understand that each decision means 
what It says, and that It must be obeyed. 
The result is that the peace, order, and secu¬ 
rity of the community are. at all times, main¬ 
tained. If this country is to thrive and 
prosper: If It is to be free and happy; If Its 
integrity of government is to continue, we 
must devise a means by which capital, labor, 
and the public may live In peace. 

In making approach to a solution of our 
present difficulties, we should constantly 
bear In mind that the right of a man to 
work is quite as precious as is the right to 
strike. Nevertheless, In the absence of union 
membership, thousands upon thousands of 
men are denied the privilege of earning a 
livelihood. I should Imagine that, in their 
Judgment, the freedoms about which we con¬ 
stantly prate and boast are little more than 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

And as we give thought to the man who 
wants to work and can’t, we should also re¬ 
member the union members who go on strike 
not because of their wish to do so but be¬ 
cause they must. These men, 1 have reason 
to believe, can be counted by the thousands. 
If any of them dares criticize the leader who 
calls an unwarranted strike, he is a marked 
man from that day on. By one pretense or 
another, suspension or expulsion from the 
union Is likely to be his portion. 

PUGHT OP THE WORKER 

When this occurs, the worker will be de¬ 
prived of his Job and prevented from getting 
another. Indeed, luck will be his if he is not 
subjected to“ mayhem and torture. And yet, 
whatever happens to the worker, he Is, from 
a practical standpoint, without the slightest 
chance of redress. Repressed in their utter¬ 
ances. dominated In their actions, and vic¬ 
timized frequently by officials who should 
give them protection, the lot of many of our 
workers has some of the characteristics that 
marked the slave laborers in Germany. These 
conditions should, and ultimately must. end. 

For what reason, too, should this country 
tolerate the warfare that Is waged over Juris¬ 
dictional disputes between rival and com¬ 
peting unions? As the leaders of these 
unions engage their men In industrial strife: 
as factories close down, and men chafe In 
idleness, money ceases to circulate, ma¬ 
chines grow rustry, consumer demand goes 
unsatisfied, women and children become hun¬ 
gry, and humanity is insufficiently clad. And 
all this in the name of union labor. 

If our politicians, and many of our public 
officials, were forthright and spoke the truth, 
they would ascribe the blame for this situa¬ 
tion to the men who, in their struggle for 
personal power and aggrandizement, are will¬ 
ing that industry should be prostrate; that 
people should starve, and that the country 
should finance the campaigns that some labor 
leaders fight against us. 

Two days ago, this city was threatened with 
a strike of its transport workers—many of 
them civil-service employees of the munici¬ 


pality. and entitled to benefits not ordinar¬ 
ily available to the workers in private indus¬ 
try. And who was primarily responsible for 
that threat to our convenience and safety? 
That answer Is easy. His name is Quill, and, 
what is more, he is a member of the Council 
of the city of New York. 

Sworn to protect and defend the rights of 
the populace whose laws he helps to make, 
his loyalty to his union takes precedence over 
his allegiance to the public which elected 
him to office. Unless we are alert and ready 
to protect ourselves, it is entirely possible 
that union labor—a distinct minority of the 
population—^wlll rule the majority. And, if 
this comes about, it will rule with a hand 
that is both hard and ruthless. 

When labor unions countenance strife and 
disorder, and when, fearful of the loss of in¬ 
come and numerical strength, they tolerate 
racketeering upon the part of subordinate 
locals, it is high time that the public cease 
to listen to the emotional appeals with which 
labor dins our ears, and insist that, when 
labor speaks, it shall do so. not only with 
reasonableness and realism, but with a sense 
of Its own responsibility to the public wel¬ 
fare. 

Let us face the fact that if some of our 
leaders of labor be not curbed,‘they may, 
conceivably, wreck industry, destroy the cap¬ 
italistic system, and change our form of gov¬ 
ernment. Within my own courtroom, a com¬ 
munistic labor leader has declared that, if 
the court could not find the money with 
which to meet his demands, it would be well 
to permit the company, whose affairs were 
under administration, to be operated by its 
employees, who, he said, were the true own¬ 
ers of its property. 

As between labor and government, as be¬ 
tween capital and government; as between 
anybody and government, I stand for the au¬ 
thority of government—and the present form 
of government—over each and all of them! 

It were well that all of us should now reach 
the conclusion that, if men are to be free, and 
if they arc to enjoy the blessings of freedom, 
they should no longer toy with the thought 
that the Ideology either of fascism or com¬ 
munism will give relief from the tribulation 
that afflicts us. 


Lobbjrists Attempting To Control Votes 
of Congress—Patman Charges Real- 
Estate Spokesmen With Attempthig To 
Dupe Legitimate Builders 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I should like to 
include the script of a radio debate be¬ 
tween myself and the able Congressman 
from California, Representative Carl 
Hinshaw, which was broadcast over 
V^INX on Sunday, March 3, at 12:15 
p. m., on a program entitled “Is Congress 
Doing the Job?” 

Mr. Hart. This is Ed Hart speaking to you 
from Washington. On January 8 President 
Truman told the people that we urgently 
need 6,000,000 additional homes now. It is 
clear, therefore, that this is an emergency 
problem which calls for an emergency meth¬ 
od of solution. The administration forces in 
Congress were slow to act. Then one day the 
President’s Housing Expediter, Mr. Wilson 


Wyatt, stated, in effect, that every day Con¬ 
gress fiddled 3,000 houses were never built. 
That statement burned white anger In the 
minds of the people who were looking In vain 
for a place to live. 

Recently Congress began consideration of 
the housing bill—the Patman housing bill— 
an administration measure. One of our 
guests today Is Representative Wright Pat¬ 
man, Democrat, of Texas, author of that bill. 
He wUl present his case. Our other guest is 
Representative Carl Hinshaw, Republican, of 
California, who states most emphatically that 
he is not against a housing program, but that 
he does oppose the particular Patman-Wyatt- 
administration program. 

Gentlemen, in your opinion has Congress 
been obstructing or aiding administrative 
efforts to do something about the scandalous 
housing shortage? Congressman Patman. 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Hart, last November I of¬ 
fered the Congress a practical housing bill 
embodying the main features of President 
Truman’s program. It had three objectives: 
First, to Increase production of building ma¬ 
terials through incentive price increases and 
premium payments to producers, in order to 
obtain the maximum volume of the lumber 
and brick we need. Second, to channel scarce 
building materials Into homes for veterans. 
Tliird. to kill off inflationary speculation in 
existing homes until production starts. 

My bill is simple—it Is workable—but what 
has happened is unpardonable. I have a very 
high regard for Congressman Hinshaw, of 
California, my able, sincere opponent in this 
debate, and what I say Is not personal, either 
as to him or any other individual. 

I accuse the lobbyists of the speculative 
real-estate Interests—the paid disciples of 
those who worship the great god greed—of 
working Incessantly, spending thousands of 
dollars, to sabotage the efforts of Congress to 
provide homes for Americans, particularly 
veterans. 

They are militantly on the Job here on 
Capitol Hill in Washington, D. C. The veter¬ 
ans are being lulled to sleep, evidently, be¬ 
cause many of these opponents are telling 
them that they are for the veterans. Yes; 
they are for them, but they oppose the only 
plan that is offered, and they do not propose 
any plan of their own to help the veterans 
get houses. 

Not since the multl-mllllon-dollar Wall 
Street lobby against the Holding Company 
Act of the mid thirties has Washington seen 
such an arrogant attempt to control the 
votes of Congress. 

I accuse these lobbyists and their employers 
of attempting to profiteer out of the misery of 
the American people who cannot find a place 
to live. 

I accuse them of organizing a campaign 
built on deliberate falsehood and innuendo. 
I already have requested the FBI to investi¬ 
gate one set of forged telegrams sent from 
Texas to Congressmen. 

I accuse them of attempting to dupe legiti¬ 
mate builders with such statements as this: 
’That this program to build more houses will 
put half the builders of the United States 
out of business. 

1 accuse them of urging Congressmen to 
stoop to personal vilification of public offi¬ 
cials on the floor of the House because we 
wish to provide homes at a reasonable cost. 

That is the major reason why the Presi¬ 
dent’s housing program is being delayed. 
However, there is another reason. The late 
President Roosevelt once said there were 
some ”Yes, but—” men in Congress and 
elsewhere. Some of them still are with us. 
They are the men who give lip service to the 
veteran’s cause, then sabotage our sincere 
efforts to help provide nlm a home. Con¬ 
gress will be doing a job if it avoids these 
things and passes this bill. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you. Mr. Patman. Now 
let’s hear from Congressman Hinshaw. 

Mr. Hinshaw. Well, Mr. Hart. I’m going to 
confine my remarks to the bill. Congress 
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has been working hard to assure the building 
of more homes, particularly for veterans, and 
Mr. Patman will agree that there is not one 
single Member of the House of Representa¬ 
tives who is not eager to assist in building 
as many houses as possibly can be built to 
meet the shortage. The Patman bill, In my 
judgment, would retard to slower than the 
present snail’s pace the production of mil¬ 
lions of houses. It would freeze the bad 
conditions that already exist in the housing 
industry and make them worse. It would 
create a further multiplication of the present 
confusion by adding a myriad of new regula¬ 
tions and barrels of red tape. That situa¬ 
tion is bad enough now. What we need is to 
cut away the jungle of red tape so that we 
can see new houses. 

Everyone knows that the one big bottle¬ 
neck caused by that red tape, the one which 
is holding up home building, is the shortage 
of building materials. If Mr. Patman and 
his colleagues would concentrate on the 
most direct and effective method of pro¬ 
ducing and delivering more building mate- 
trials and eliminate the unnecessary controls 
and red tape which are hampering builders, 
more homes would be built and the cost of 
building would be much less than it is now. 
The Patman bill, in my judgment, would de¬ 
lay building, and that is why I oppose it. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you. Mr. Hinshaw. You 
oppose the Patman bill because you see it 
holding up home building and adding to red 
tape more restrictions and confusion, while 
Mr. Patman sees passage of his bill as the step 
necessary for Congress to take to alleviate 
the tremendous housing shortage. Now I’m 
going to ask you: Is it really necessary to 
supplement the President’s Executive order, 
which made Mr. Wilson Wyatt our Housing 
Expediter, with additional housing legisla¬ 
tion? Why not let Mr. Wyatt do what he 
wants to do without further legislation, Mr. 
Patman? 

Mr. Patman. One good reason. Mr. Hart, is 
that the Second War Powers Act expires June 
30, and the power that he possesses now would 
expire June 30. Furthermore, he cannot stop 
speculative resales, which caused the specu¬ 
lation after World War I that was so ruinous, 
and he cannot break the bottlenecks in pro¬ 
duction or cut red tape, because he does not 
have the power under the Second War Powers 
Act. Therefore, this legislation is necessary. 

Mr. Hart. Do you want to comment on 
that, Mr. Hinshaw? 

Mr. Hinshaw. The whole trouble with our 
economy today, Mr. Hart, is the multiplicity 
of conflicting controls and the efforts of the 
administration to play checkers with the 
complex factors which make up our economy. 

Mr. Hart. The next question Is: Do you 
think it is advisable, as Mr. Patman, suggests, 
in his bill, to put a ceiling price on existing 
houses, as ho proposed in his original bill. 
Congressman Hinshaw? 

Mr. Hinshaw. Mr. Patman's proposal was 
to place a ceiling on homes at the first price 
that the home was sold at after this bill that 
he proposes is passed. But I think that Mr. 
PATMAN’S proposal Is absurd. It would en¬ 
courage fraudulent and Inflationary sales. If 
any ceiling is established it should be based 
on an Independent appraised value, made at 
the time of the sale. The true appraised 
value is the cost of reproducing the structure 
at the time of sale, less depreciation and 
obsolescence. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are trying to get away 
from so much bureaucratic control and regi¬ 
mentation. Therefore, we have adopted a 
simple formula—not necessarily to fix the 
prices on the 29,000,000 existing homes, be¬ 
cause If they are not sold during this emer¬ 
gency there will be no occasion for any price 
at all. Present owners, under this proposal, 
could sell their homes at any price they could 
get. but that price would remain the fixed 
price throughout the emergency. 

The Washington Post has been carrying 
on a campaign in favor of this proposal, 


pointing out how fair and reasonable It Is. 
It will just stop speculative resales, and the 
speculator is the only one, to my mind, who 
has a right to complain. 

Mr. hart. Well, now, do you think you need 
the $600,000,000 a year in subsidies, which 
Mr. Wyatt calls premium payments, to make 
certain that homes are built at a reasonable 
coat? 

Mr. Patman. Yes; I think so, because that 
is the only power that he will have to break 
these bottlenecks and cut the red tape. That 
method worked well during the war, when 
for 4 years the war workers and those of us 
here at home had a right to get these homes 
in a similar way. 

Mr. Hart. What do you think, sir? 

Mr. Hinsh.'.w. In my judgment, subsidies 
arc not the things that are needed to get 
volume production of houses. We need first 
to cut out the strikes in basic industries and 
get back to work to that materials can be 
produced and put in motion: and then make 
Judicious price-ceiling increases in the nor¬ 
mally low-priced standard grade of building 
materials. 

Mr. Hart. Would this bill—the Patman 
bill—if it passes, be of practical benefit to 
the veteran? Would it actually help the vet¬ 
eran who is looking for a house? 

Mr. Hinshaw. Of course, this bill won’t 
benefit the veteran, or anybody else. Because 
with the load of red tape this bill would pro¬ 
vide, the contractor couldn’t possibly estimate 
in advance the cost of a home, and therefore 
he would be unwilling to guarantee n price. 
If he does guarantee a price, it would have to 
be high enough to cover the cost of all un¬ 
foreseeable delays and probable idle labor 
costs. Of course, the Government wouldn’t 
approve that price as a price ceiling, hence 
your reliable and substantial builder couldn’t 
afford, and won’t afford, to build. 

Mr. Patman. I say that It will help the vet¬ 
eran, and I’ll give you one Illustration. These 
critical materials are being used now to build 
race tracks, saloons, honky-tonks, and every¬ 
thing else—commercial buildings which are 
not needed. This bill will channel those 
scarce materials Into the building of homes— 
moderately priced homes—and give the veter¬ 
ans a preference, just like we gave the war 
workers preference during the war—give them 
a preference during the life of this bill, the 
next 18 months. 

Mr. Hart. All right. Now. here is the final 
question: There have been charges and coun¬ 
ter charges that pressure has been brought 
to b?ar on Congress from outside sources In 
regard to this bill. What about this, gentle¬ 
men? Have you been subjected to outside 
pressure? Lobbying, to speak plainly. 

Mr. Patman, The Crane Co., one of Amer¬ 
ica's largest and most highly respected manu¬ 
facturers of plumbing equipment, has been 
forced to cancel its membership in the Pro¬ 
ducers’ Council because of the untruthful 
and sordid lobbying activities this council is 
conducting against this bill. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and its 
executive secretary, Mr. Herbert Nelson, has 
been conducting a very sordid and untruth¬ 
ful campaign against housing for veterans. 
Now that organization is offering a $30,000,- 
000,000 bonus bill as an alternative—not a 
bonus to the veterans, but a bonus to the 
speculators and gougers. 

Mr. Hart. Do you want to comment on 
that, Mr. Hinshaw? 

Mr. Hinshaw. I can only say this: If the 
prayers of the people who produce materials 
and build houses not to load this new batch 
of red tape on their backs is considered to be 
lobbying, then the answer is, of course, that 
they have been lobbying. Would you have 
these men, who are responsible for carrying 
out a building program, be silent when they 
know that this red tape will keep houses 
from being built? 

Mr. Hart. Gentlemen, In closing this de¬ 
bate I am going to quote once again from 
Mr. Truman’s January 3 speech, when he 


said: **We must utilize the same imagination, 
the same determination, that back in 1941 
enabled us to raise our sights to overcome 
the Nazi and Japanese military might." 

With that imagination and determination 
we can mobilize our resources here at home 
to produce the housing we require. Gentle¬ 
men, is Congress going to help or hinder us 
in doing this job? 


Draft Versus Voluntary Enlistment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, many of the servicemen, the 
returning veterans, and the people back 
home, including the parents of the boys 
subject to military draft, are becoming 
very much interested in the subject of 
draft versus voluntary enlistment. 

The people are beginning to think and 
ask whether or not the Selective Service 
Act should be extended beyond the date 
at which it will soon expire unless the 
Congress provides for its extension. The 
public generally thinks the war is over 
and should be officially declared at an 
end. They are growing Impatient be¬ 
cause the President has not issued a 
proclamation officially terminating the 
war. They frequently say that if the 
President will not issue the proclamation. 
Congress should pass the necessary reso¬ 
lution to bring the war to an end. But 
the President has urged Congress not 
to pass any such resolution, and perhaps 
for that reason the several resolutions 
introduced along this line have not, as 
yet, been acted upon. 

The people arc anxious to know why 
more young men have not volunteered 
their services in the various military or¬ 
ganizations. They are beginning to seek 
the reason for this hesitation and delay. 
Many of their questions are being an¬ 
swered by the men who were in uniform 
and .some of whom are still in uniform. 
The people generally are convinced that 
enough boys would volunteer their serv¬ 
ices if they had confidence in what is 
told them by the heads of our military 
organizations. But the men just coming 
out of the service, and many of those 
who arc still in the service, have told us 
of repeated instances, almost without 
number, where the boys were told almost 
anything to get them into the service, 
and, .after they were once in, they found 
the promises or statements were unau¬ 
thorized and would not be carried out, 
and were not carried out as the boys had 
been promised. This has shocked the 
faith of young men not only in military 
organizations, but to a great extent in 
our Government and in the administra¬ 
tion of governmental affairs. This is a 
deplorable situation. 

Perhaps most of the boys were led to 
believe that as soon as hostilities ceased, 
the 6-month period would begin to run, 
and that they could shed their uniforms 
and get back to civilian life, to home and 
loved ones, within 6 months after the 
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shooting was over. Now they find that 
they were taken into the armed forces 
for the duration and 6 months thereafter, 
but that the end of the duration and the 
beginning of the 6-month period have 
not been designated. They say one of 
the chief reasons for their not volun¬ 
tarily enlisting now is that they are 
afraid that there may be another catch, 
and they are staying clear of such snares 
and pitfalls as far as they can. 

It is the belief of many clear-thinking 
people, servicemen, veterans, and near 
relatives of the boys, that if confidence 
in government, confidence in the heads 
of our military organizations, could be 
restored, and if the boys could be assured 
that there will be no more unauthorized 
statements and promises made, and if 
they could rely upon what is told them 
at the time of their induction, an ade¬ 
quate volunteer army could be raised to 
take care of the situation which now con¬ 
fronts us. But nobody seems to know 
how many men we need, and no agreed 
and determined basis has been estab¬ 
lished; or, if it has, the public has not 
been so informed, and they want to 
know. 

I quote from the following letter which 
I have just received from a man who has 
recently returned from the service. He 
has written me voluntarily his own re¬ 
actions, which I think are indicative of 
the thinking of untold hundi’eds of our 
veterans and the boys still in the service, 
as well as that of their parents. I quote: 

It came to my attention while I was over¬ 
seas as an enlisted man in the United States 
Army that there was a bill before the Con- 
gresB to grant enlisted men the same terminal 
leave prlvUege as officers now receive. Since 
I have not heard anything about the bill 
being passed I assume that the bill either has 
not been acted upon or has been defeated. 

I do not think it is necessary to point out 
to you the Injustice of the present situation 
regarding terminal leave. At present it is the 
lone privUege of the medieval hierarchy. 

To take my own case for an example, after 
3 years of service—23 months of it overseas— 

I had received one 9-day furlough. Had I 
been an officer at the time of my discharge I 
would have received a total of 81 days for 
terminal leave for which I would have re¬ 
ceived full pay and allowances. As it was, 
since I was not an officer and a gentleman. Z 
received only my musterlng-out pay besides 
my regular pay. 

The situation which I have described to you 
is not only an injustice but is un-American 
as well, since it grants a privilege to the few 
and denies it to tlie many. 

I have heal'd, since my return to the United 
States last month, that both the Army and 
the Congress were disappointed because en¬ 
listments in the Regular Army had not been 
as large as they would like; but if you ask 
any enlisted man or former enlisted man you 
will get any number of reasons. To put It 
briefly very few men desire to serve in a 
medieval hierarchy after being taught de¬ 
mocracy since his birth. 

I would like for you to Inform me as to 
the bill in question, as to whether it has been 
acted upon, or if it has been defeated. 

The following letter is ffom an intelli¬ 
gent constitutent of mine, a prominent 
physician: 

Due to the disturbing conditions at home 
and abroad, I am writing to express my views 
r^ardlng the way our Army is planning to 
continue the drafting of our young boys 
after May 16. 


Mr. ScHWABE, In time of war I was In full 
accord on drafting, but since the war Is 
over I am absolutely against drafting our 
young boys away from their school and 
college. 

In my opinion. If the Army life was made 
more attractive there would be plenty of 
volunteers to guard our surplus property and 
control our enemy country. Of the number 
of people I have talked to, I am sure there are 
hundreds In my locality who feel as I do 
about this matter. 

I am quoting two paragraphs of Cedric 
Poster’s broadcast of January 17: 

“First, let the President, as Commander in 
Chief, investigate demobilization and tell the 
people exactly what he recommends as a 
total number for the armed forces. Then 
let him estimate how long It will be before 
volunteers can take over the Job of guarding 
siirplus property and controlling enemy 
countries. Then let him Impress upon Army 
leadership that a volunteer Army can only 
be raised if the leadership of the professional 
army recognizes that • • • Its present 

actions will be the determining factor 
• • • the factor In the decision of every 

citizen to enlist in an army to become a 
professional. There will be thousands upon 
thousands who will enlist If the pay is attrac¬ 
tive. if the chance for advancement on the 
basis of merit Is accorded, if the opportunity 
for education Is given. There will be many 
who will enlist if the present unwarranted 
line of demarcation between officer and en¬ 
listed personnel is out—to use a Navy 
phrase, at ’position one easy* instead of al¬ 
ways being at ‘call to quarters.’ 

“This kind of army will keep the people’s 
pledge as it will be a people’s volunteer army. 
They’ll keep the pledge to those who died 
and there were men who died. I saw them— 
not in Europe, because 1 wasn't there. But 
I saw them in the Pacific. I saw them 
dropped into the sea from the decks of an air¬ 
craft carrier. I saw them—Infantrymen— 
buried in the red, steaming sand and In 
the cold, clammy mud of the Philippines. 
They were the life and blood of America— 
life given and blood shed—that all citizens 
of this land could live In security. Under 
their crosses and beneath the waves, their 
spirits ore calling today. Ood forbid that we 
fail to heed their cries of anguish." 

Mr. Speaker, Congress should ap¬ 
proach the subject of extending the draft 
or the Selective Service Act with the Idea 
of requiring our military forces to pur¬ 
sue their business in the American way. 
There is no more reason why straight¬ 
forward, forthright, honest, and depend¬ 
able statement of conditions should not 
be made to our boys in the service than 
those who enter into contracts pertain¬ 
ing to private associations and business 
affairs. Nor is there any excuse for our 
not paying our boys in uniform amounts 
commensurate with the service per¬ 
formed, taking into consideration the 
compensation that is paid in other de¬ 
partments of government and by private 
industry. The boys should be afforded 
opportunity for their mental and physi¬ 
cal development, educational privileges, 
while they are in the service—particu¬ 
larly while in the armies of occupation. 
These matters have been neglected, woe¬ 
fully, and the people resent it. We know 
that time hangs heavily on the hands of 
those constituting the armies of occupa¬ 
tion and in many other branches of serv¬ 
ice. when we are not engaged in war. 
This time can be profitably and advan¬ 
tageously employed, if we have the in¬ 
terest of the boys at heart and if they 
be not placed under arbitrary, auto¬ 


cratic, im-American, and medieval mili¬ 
tary disciplinary regulations and rou¬ 
tines. as set forth by the authors of the 
above letters, and as revealed by the ex¬ 
pressions of the boys returning from 
the service. 


The Easiest Thing To Sell Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include therein an editorial 
from the Concord Daily Monitor, Con¬ 
cord, N. H., of February 28,1946, entitled 
“The Easiest Thing To Sell Us": 

THE EASIEST THING TO SELL US 

The proposed loan to Great Britain has had 
hard going, and now the French want to get 
in on the gravy. Their bid for something 
in excess of $2,000,000,000 has been a natural 
result of consideration of a loan to the Brit¬ 
ish. And there will be other such requests 
from other nations so long as Uncle Sam 
loans money which must first be borrowed 
from the American people. 

One of the international agreements was 
concerned with the creation of an Interna¬ 
tional bank, to which this Nation pledged the 
largest contribution of working capital. It 
was to be the business of this bank to keep 
international credits and the currency of 
the many nations in as sound a condition 
as possible. Now it would seem that what 
Great Britain and Prance are asking is that 
the United States compete with this Inter¬ 
national bank. 

In addition to chipping In generously to the 
capital of the international bank, and being 
asked to advance billions to Great Britain 
and Prance direct, this country is also charged 
with the business of providing relief for the 
unclothed and unfed peoples of Europe. The 
latter task is frankly recognized as one of 
charity, and Is being handled on an inter¬ 
national basis by UNRRA, an International 
agency. But it is the United States which 
must supply the bullk of the material relief. 

The United States can be and is chari¬ 
table. But there Is slight call for It to be 
soft-hearted in matters of national finance. 
When it starts making loans to other nations 
it is soft-hearted, no matter what reasons the 
administration may give. 

Suppose this country decided its own 
financial condition wasn’t too good (and it 
isn't federally) and that instead of con¬ 
tinuing deficit budgets it would borrow the 
difference between what it can raise in taxes 
and what it wants to spend from some other 
nation. What would be the attitude of the 
American people? They would protest vig¬ 
orously. They would do either one of two 
things—demand that Federal expenditures 
be kept within Income or loan the Govern¬ 
ment the money, instead of letting it go 
abroad for it. 

What manner of pride l£ it which permits 
the British and the French to seek to tap 
Uncle Sam for billions? As a matter of fact 
the people of those nations do have pride 
In the matter and have indicated their dis¬ 
satisfaction with the proposals of their gov¬ 
ernments. But the governments, like our 
own, are bent upon spending more money 
than there is, and more credit than is sound, 
now. The sounder procedure of concentra¬ 
tion upon production and balanced budgets 
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and lessened inflation no longer appeals to 
political leaders in the western world. 

This Nation may be relatively well off, but 
It can’t raise the status of other nations by 
merely loaning them money. It can help 
them most by trading with them and by en¬ 
couraging their Industrialization. If wc 
buy some of their products, they can buy 
some of our machinery and Improve their 
production capacity, both for home consump¬ 
tion and for world commerce. 

Theoretically that is the way In which the 
other nations propose to pay off any loans 
we make to them, but experience shows that 
well never collect the loar.. because we won’t 
buy enough of their products. This fact 
should be recognized by us. It is recognized 
by the other nations, though they say noth¬ 
ing about it to us. They realize it is easier 
to sell us the idea of a loan to them than it is 
to market their products here, even though 
they have products which they can produce 
more economically than we can produce 
them, and we in turn have other products 
which they need and can’t produce at all or 
can’t produce so reasonably as we can. 

If we are strong and the other nations 
weak, they aren’t going to be made stronger 
by weakening us. That is just the old story 
of the rotten apple in the barrel causing all 
the good apples to rot. 


Washington’s Homeless Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. March 5. 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following excerpt of 
an article from the Washington Star: 

WASHINGTON'S HOMELF.SS CHILDHEN 

If you don’t believe there are homeless 
children in Washington, try ndverttslng an 
apariment for rent w’lth a note that you 
have no objections to them. 

Mrs. John W. Hall inserted an advertise¬ 
ment in the Star yesterday offering to share 
her home at 3619 Eighteenth Street NE., with 
another roxip’e. 

“We have no objections to children,’’ she 
wrote. “We like them.” 

Her telephone began to ring at 11 a. m., 
the minute the first edition hit the street. 
Mrs. Hall and her husband, an employee of 
the Government Printing Office, personally 
interviewed 26 eouples. After selecting the 
winner they turned down 37 additional re¬ 
quests. 

One caller had been Interned by the Jap¬ 
anese. At least, he said, the Japanese pro¬ 
vided sleeping quarters for his child. The 
Polish Embassy called, seeking accommoda¬ 
tions for an attach6. An Army captain iden¬ 
tified himself os a CongresBional Medal of 
Honor winner. The Germans didn’t scare 
him, but the housing shortage has made him 
a nervous wreck, he said. 

“We didn't want to turn anyone down,” 
Mrs. Hall said. "They came with pictures of 
their children. They brought them along. 
At one point there were 20 persons in our 
living room. They all were nice people and 
desperate. We wanted to give everyone a 
chance before deciding." 

Mrs. Hall knew what they were up against 
because she had gone through a similar ex¬ 
perience when her husband went to work at 
Wright Field, Ohio, during the war. The 
family finally had to buy a house there. A 
few months later Mr. Hall was transferred 
to California. Arriving in Sacramento with 


two small daughters after 8 days on the road, 
the Halls couldn’t even get into a tourist 
camp. They managed to buy a house that 
afternoon. 

She had a hard decision to make yester¬ 
day, taut finally Mrs. Hall selected Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernice Wood and their 3-year-old 
daughter, Mary. The father, a discharged 
serviceman, was the first caller and said he 
obtained the first copy cf the Star that came 
out. 

“Mary sold herself." Mrs. -Hall said. "She 
had blond rmglet.s all over her head. My 
little girls are blond, but they don’t have any 
curls." 

Mrs. Hall’s daughters. Linda. 3iA. and Anne 
Margaret, 4‘i, took one look at Mary and 
said: 

"Mama, you did get us the baby sifter we 
asked lor.” 

But at 10 p. m. the telephone still was 
ringing. A distraught father said his family 
v/ould be sleeping on the street If some¬ 
thing wasn’t done. Mrs. Hall promised to tell 
the stcry In hopes that other families with 
extra rooms would help out. 


Homes for Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, Rapre- 
sentative Peterson of Florida and I have 
introduced a bill which deals with one 
of the Nation’s greatest responsibilities 
to its veterans—the responsibility of 
tangible encouragement and assistance 
in securing a home. 

Veterans have wearied through years 
of endurance with barracks and Quonset 
huts. The Nation cannot discharge its 
responsibility, or fulfill its promises, to 
them by providing civilian barracks 
restyled as veterans’ housing. Real 
homes—the kind the veteran wants, 
whether in the country or in the cities— 
and only real homes can meet this need. 
The veteran can get this kind of home, 
and he can get it most quickly if our 
enormous productive capacity is turned 
loose to supply it. 

During past periods of readjustment 
following years cf war it has been a tra¬ 
dition cf the Government of the United 
States to grant some form of homestead 
assistance to its veterans. The obligation 
of the Nation to assist its veterans in 
meeting this basic human requirement 
was never as great as at present. Wc arc 
no longer a frontier country with a vast 
public domain to parcel out, but this fact 
docs not remove the present urgency for 
homestead assistance. Rather, the need 
for this traditional evidence of the Na¬ 
tion’s gratitude is more pressing than 
ever before in our history. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 is surely a conscientious attempt to 
provide a wide range of necessary and 
proper benefits to the veteran. In the 
field of education, particularly, it pro¬ 
vides direct and tangible assistance 
which, to the veteran who chooses to use 
it to its full extent, can reach a monetary 
value to the veteran, and an actual outlay 
by the Federal Government of approxi¬ 


mately $7,C00. This is not a loan to be 
repaid, but takes the form of a direct 
grant. 

Assistance toward home ownership 
provided by this measure, on the other 
hand, is confined principally to guarantee 
of a loan which must be repaid. In the 
final analysis, this particular benefit sim¬ 
ply permits the veteran to delay payment 
of the normal dewn payment, or, in other 
words, to go 100 percent into debt for a 
hem?. In my judgment, Mr. President, 
the divergent character of these two 
benefits constitutes inequity. 

Thus far, 948.000 veterans have ap¬ 
plied for educational aid, and 688,000 of 
them have been declared eligible. In 
contrast to this only 64.0CO veterans have 
been able to utilize the home-loan pro¬ 
vision of the act. This clearly reveals 
that there is inadequacy in the legisla¬ 
tion, and I believe that It is the particu¬ 
lar inadequacy which I have pointed out. 

The full value of the grant for educa¬ 
tional purposes cannot be realized by a 
large group of veterans who must de¬ 
vote their principal time and energies 
to the support of their families. The 
purpose of the bill I am now introducing 
Is to equalize these benefits to some ex¬ 
tent. by providing for homestead as.sist- 
ance grants to veterans who cannot take 
full advantage of the educational ben- 
eflis of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 and who are willing to waive 
educational benefits of that act to an 
extent equivalent to the amount of the 
homestead grant provided. 

This bill seeks to provide homestead 
assistance grants based on length of the 
vc^te-an’s service in World War II, with a 
minimum gi’r.nt of $500 for veterans with 
6 months srrvii-c or lc.«=’s. The amount of 
the grant wor.id be increased by $50 for 
each additional month of service, and 
there is a provision that no grant could 
exceed $2,500. The veteran would apply 
for the grant to t!*e nearest office of the 
Veterans’ Administration and would file 
wiih his application a legal and general 
description of the property he wishes to 
purchase. Th? Veterans Administration 
would check the application, and if it 
found the value of the property reason¬ 
ably in accord with the purchase price, 
would issue the grant in the form of a 
cercificate of credit which could be n(‘- 
gotiated only to sellers or mortgagees of 
land and Improvements in lieu of cash. 

The bill is based on, the belief that the 
veteran himself, rather than someone in 
Washington brooding over census re¬ 
ports, knows what kind of home is best 
for him. Consequently, it defines the 
kind of homestead which can be pur¬ 
chased with the aid of a grant as "prop¬ 
erty including land and permanent 
building, that is, a single-family resi¬ 
dence, part cf a multifamily structure, a 
residence in a cooperative or mutual 
housing development, or a building con¬ 
taining a family dwelling to be used as 
the principal place of residence of the 
veteran.” 

In order that there be no temptation 
to speculate by quick sale for profit after 
purchase with a grant, the bill provides 
that upon receipt of the grant the vet¬ 
eran shall issue to the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration a non-interest-bearing personal 
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note In the amount of the grant. One- 
fifth of the face value of this note would 
become due each year for 5 years on the 
anniversary date of issuance of the grant. 
Each of these five annual obligations 
would be canceled on the respective anni¬ 
versary dates upon presentation by the 
veteran of an affidavit affirming that he 
has continued to retain the property as 
his home during the preceding year. 

In the event of sale of the property 
during the 5-year period required to es¬ 
tablish full homestead rights, the uncan- 
c'iled portion of the full note would be 
payable to the Veterans' Administration. 
For example, if a veteran sold his home¬ 
stead 2 years after purchase he would 
have received two annual cancellations 
each amounting to one-fifth of the full 
amount of the note. Within 30 days 
after sale, and upon notice of sale to the 
Veterans' Administration, the remaining 
three-fifths of the amount of the note 
would be payable. However, if the vet¬ 
eran purchases another home, in the 
same or different locality, the remaining 
uncanceled portion of the original home¬ 
stead grant could be applied to the pur¬ 
chase of the second homestead, and can¬ 
celed in three annual cancellations. 

The bill contains other safeguards and 
provisions for such contingencies as 
death or disappearance of the veteran, 
destruction of the property, foreclosure, 
and failure to comply with provisions of 
the proposed act. In order to make the 
homestead assistance benefit equally 
available to all veterans, the bill pro¬ 
vides that the grant may be issued and 
applied toward indebtedness against any 
homestead of a veteran of World War n, 
provided that such indebtedness shall 
have been incurred subsequent to the 
date of the veteran's entry into the active 
military or naval service. 

Like other homestead assistance meas¬ 
ures that the Congress has provided in 
the past, this proposal recognizas a dis¬ 
parity in economic conditions between 
the time the war emergency began and 
the time of the veterans' return to civil 
life. It recognizes that home costs have 
increased approximately 10 percent per 
year during the war period, and that in 
consequence of this the veteran finds 
himself at a serious disadvantage in 
entering the present market to purchase 
a homestead. He needs help from his 
Government if he is to compete on equal 
terms with others for available homes. 
Priorities in the purchase of new homes 
will not help him overcome the general 
rise in price level which has occurred 
while he was away from home in the 
service of his country. 

Let me point out here that in giving 
help to the veterans for education, there 
was no attempt to revamp the costs of 
education to make it available to veter¬ 
ans. Our assistance was direct to the 
veteran. 

Before us now are proposals which 
seek to distort the entire economy of the 
Nation to create an artificial price level 
to benefit the veteran. It is urged that 
this be accomplished by the kind of rigid 
restriction, regulation, and economic 
tinkering which can only give war-time 
scarcity a new lease on life by introducing 
countless delays in the production proc¬ 
ess for establishment of new celling 


prices, approved costs, operating regula¬ 
tions, and official procedures. We are 
asked to support a cumbersome scheme 
of uninvited and unwelcome subsidies to 
producers—subsidies which can stifle 
normal competition by pasdng Govern¬ 
ment premiums to marginal producers. 
In the name of the veteran we are asked 
to take a long step toward the kind of 
excess in governmental control which 
the veteran was called upon to fight. 

Clearly this perversive emphasis on 
severity of control and upon Intrusive 
governmental participation in produc¬ 
tion will put the break on our productive 
mechanism. We desperately need some¬ 
thing that can reach over toward the 
accelerator. I am convinced, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, that this bill, accompanied by dis¬ 
cernment and realism in adjusting OPA 
controls, can give a thumping push to 
the accelerator for home production, and 
thereby provide veterans with the kind 
of homes they really want with a mini¬ 
mum of delay. 


Shockeil 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklc.homa. Mr. 
Speaker, much interest is being mani¬ 
fested today in the thinking of our serv¬ 
icemen and veterans. It is high time we 
observe what their attitude is with ref¬ 
erence to how well we may have kept or 
may now be keeping the faith at home 
while they were protecting it abroad. 

These boys were not in a position to 
plan affairs at home. 'They did not have 
time to think very seriously about what 
was going on here while they were so ab¬ 
sorbed in the heat of the campaigns over¬ 
seas. There seems to have been an utter 
failure on the part of many who stayed 
at home to assume the responsibility of 
keeping this Government American—the 
America that these boys were told it was 
before they left. No one seems to have 
planned for housing the boys who were 
In uniform. A little foresight would iiave 
suggested that they would need homes 
when they were discharged from the 
service. They need clothing and a lot of 
other things that they are now wanting 
and to which they are unquestionably 
entitled. AHmrently we were not pre¬ 
pared for the war, and it is as apparent 
we are not prepared for peacetime opera¬ 
tions. The boys know they have been 
let down in this respect. 

While they were gone certain internal 
conditions developed which they do not 
like and which forthright Americans do 
not like. Ideologies of foreign extrac¬ 
tion have become too much in evidence. 
The boys are shocked to get home and 
find that conditions at home are not 
what they were told they were fighting 
this war for abroad. Th^ are not going 
to be satisfied with d(^ and subsidies 
and a lot of cheap poUticml Up service. 


They want economic freedom and 
equality of opportunity, not hampered 
and not restricted by bureaucracy and 
bureaucrats. Yes they are shocked and 
they may shock others before long. 

In this connection I am pleased to 
quote the following editorial from the 
Tulsa 'Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., entitled: 

"SHOCKED!” 

(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

President Tmman lends his autograph tn 
broadcast a public appeal to the youth of 
America urging them to enlist in the United 
States Army and as an inducement he cites 
wages for a soldier service which any leader 
of organized labor would look upon with 
scorn. And there are two lessons in this. 

First. Mr. Truman, as President of the 
American people, is not advocating a soldier 
pay that is commensurate with the soldier’s 
service. The second lesson Is that the labor 
racketeers who dominate this timid govern¬ 
ment at Washington have a contempt for the 
country which President Truman asks our 
youths to serve. 

Our Congressmen, through Mr. Truman 
and without his demurrer, offer $50 a month 
for a private, $12 a week, less than $2 a day. 
If the boys who hire out for that are sent 
Into foreign fields in armies of occupation 
they will learn the worth of the land which 
they serve. 

We sing "Land of the free and home of the 
brave,'* but we don’t mean It any more. In 
our national and State capltols we have few 
defenders of free men now. 

Look at the shameful spectacle in the great 
city of New York. The people elected a leader. 
Recently this mayor went cringing to a labor 
racketeer to plead, to beg pretty pleas that 
this labor racketeer be considerate enough of 
the people not to freeze all their activities, 
tie up the town. "Pooey on the mayor,’* said 
the racketeer, and he tied up the town. What 
has happened to this "Land of the free and 
home of the brave”? 

This country was made by men who be¬ 
lieved that every man should be a free man, 
should have the right to work without the 
consent of some grafting racketeer, without 
paying fees and extortion to a hijacker who 
robs men of their freedom. And what does 
our Government do in the face of this tyr¬ 
anny? Most of our United States Senators 
are against freedom now. Our President docs 
not defend the constitutional rights of free 
men. He asks our youths to respond to bis 
call to the colors for a paltry pay while he 
does not fight for our freedoms here at home. 

William S. Power, an American soldier boy 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., who has Just returned 
from 3V^ years of European war, is shocked 
at what he finds when he returns to this 
"Land of the free and home of the brave." 
Through the pages of the St. Louis Olobe- 
Democrat he unburdens his outraged soldier’s 
soul. That brave boy puts to shame every 
cowardly Congressman and the White House 
itself. Billy Power, of Pittsburgh, Is the free 
man who fought for the freedoms our govern¬ 
ment at home has let be lost. Let Billy Power 
speak; 

"This power strike that paralyzed my home 
town (the Pittsburgh 1 used to brag so much 
about during my years in the Army) 
was the last straw. Here’s a letter I’ve wanted 
to write ever since arriving back in the States 
last month. Cazf there be such fools in such 
a paradise? Can there be such discontents 
amid such plenty? Can there be such self- 
pitiers among the recipients of so many 
blessings? 

"This Is the United States of America. 
This is the land that eaeh and every Euro¬ 
pean I’ve ever talked to would give 10 years 
of his life to live In. This la the land of un¬ 
limited opportunity and pertcmal liberty. 
This Is the land that recognises no barriers of 
caste and class, race and religion. This la the 
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land among lands, the Nation among na¬ 
tions, the most blessed of the blest. This Is 
the United States of America. 

“America, to the foreigners, is a dream, a 
legend, the eighth wonder of the civilized 
world. Yet all of this passes blissfully over 
the heads of the average American citizen. 
All of this, even when it Is realized, is calmly, 
smugly, and matter-of-factly accepted. All 
of this everything means nothing. 

“Personal liberty and unrestricted per¬ 
sonal opportunity? Some Americans will 
throw it away by becoming a ‘serial number* 
in a gigantic, strictly regimented union—an¬ 
other pawn, another number, another no¬ 
body. 

“Democracy? Some Americans will take 
totalitarianism if there’s an extra tempo¬ 
rary dime an hour in it for them. 

“Money, money, money • ♦ * gripe, 

gripe, gripe • • • strike, strike, strike. 

Personal treedom, personal liberty, personal 
Independenrc, and spiritual and moral values 
are chucked overboard for that dime. Cer¬ 
tainly there’s power In a mass; if a man likes 
to be a hunk of mass rather than John Jones, 
independent individual who makes his own 
decisions. 

“When are some Americans going to appre¬ 
ciate the blessings they have instead of com¬ 
plaining about the luxuries they lack? When 
are some Americans going to think in terms 
of putting something into a business Instead 
of taking something out of it? When are 
some Americans going to concentrate on 
working for what they get instead of str:king 
for what they want? 

“The psychological catch phrase, ‘living 
wage,’ is a mockery and a Joke to any soldier 
who has come back from where they really 
have it tough. A ‘living wage’ in almost 
every other country under the sun means 
soup and potatoes for the kids and a couple 
of black-market American Army OD shirts 
and trousers for the old man. 

“A ‘living wage’ anywhere else but in 
America means that the father of the family 
earns enough dough to put some cheap 
clothes on his children’s back.s and seme 
bread In their stomachs. 

“A living wage in any and every .sense of 
the term signifies an absence of luxuries. 
And what Is a luxury? A luxury Is a gas 
stove as compared to a wood stove; an elec¬ 
tric Iron as compared to a flat Iron; a refrig¬ 
erator as compared to an Ice box. A luxury 
Is a sewing machine, a radio set, a tele¬ 
phone—red meat on the tabl^, an extra suit 
of clothes in the closet, an automobile. A 
luxury is that which is over and above the 
bare necessities of life. 

“There have been plenty of luxuries In the 
past for Americans. 'There arc a lot of lux¬ 
uries right now. There can be countless 
more in the future. There can be enough 
luxuries for everyone who Is willing to work 
for them. This is America, the land of 
plenty—^^I’emember ? 

“There’s plenty of material, plenty of food, 
plenty of everything for everybody in Amer¬ 
ica. It’s ripe to be picked instead of picketed, 
begging to be developed and blushing with 
shame at being neglected. 

“Americans will never get this abundance 
by self-pity, belligerence, and Indolence. 
Americans will never obtain their plenty by 
watching clocks, measuring pay envelopes, 
and kicking each other in the teeth. They’ll 
get a higher standard of living In the future 
in the same way that they got It in the past— 
the only way—by working, tolling, and pro¬ 
ducing those things they need and wont. 

“It’s a crying shame to see Americans who 
sabotage the unlimited opportunities for 
comforts and luxuries that lie before them." 

So speaks a soldier who sacrificed to do his 
duty while we at home failed In our duty to 
keep the freedoms he fought for. 


Best Location in the Nation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Sprakir, under 
the leave granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks I wish to insert in the Record an 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Each of us has pride in the respective 
communitres we represent. We of Cleve¬ 
land feci we have much to offer to in- 
dustiy and to individuals. We firmly be¬ 
lieve we have the "best location in the 
Nation*' as Mr. Frank J. Ryan of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. so 
aptly put it. 

BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 

The campaign of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. to attract new industries 
to the territory It serves In northeastern Ohio 
deserves the commendation and support of 
all groups who live and work in this area— 
private citizens, governmental bodies, and 
business and labor organizations. 

The Illuminating Co. is not the fole con¬ 
ductor of the drive to publicize the advan¬ 
tages of the Cleveland area as the site for 
new industries and the expansion of estab¬ 
lished ones. But its national advertising 
campaign under the slogan “Best location in 
the Nation’’ has attracted national atten¬ 
tion to the factors which make northeastern 
Ohio a desirable location for the production 
and distribution of manufactured articles. 

Moreover, it offers a location engineering 
service to companies contemplating expan¬ 
sion. That this service has proved helpful 
Is shown by the fact that many new indus¬ 
tries have taken advantage of It before de¬ 
ciding to locale here. 

Recently Frank J. Ryan, assistant to the 
president of the Illuminating Co., told the 
Cleveland Rotary Club that during 1945 more 
than 50 companies made commitments for 
industrial expansion in this area, and that 
their plans Involve expenditures In excess of 
$100.0c0,000 and job opportunities for at 
least twenty-two thousand five hundred. 
Commitments for expansion that will equal 
or exceed those obtained In 1945 are now in 
prospect for 1946. 

“Here In the Cleveland area,” said Ryan, 
“it is the pay rolls and profits earned in in¬ 
dustry that support our homes and schools, 
our clubs and hospitals and churches, our 
stores and theaters, and other commercial 
enterprises. 

. “Everything we have in this area in the 
way of purchasing power, standard of living, 
comfort and culture derives basically from 
our Industries. As industry develops here 
and industrial production, pay rolls, and 
profits increase, everyone shares directly or 
indirectly in the benefits." 

In Its advertising campaign the Illumi¬ 
nating Co. stresses Cleveland’s geographical 
location as one of the principal factors which 
make Cleveland desirable for production and 
distribution. Within 500 miles of Cleveland 
there are 75,000,000 people and most of the 
major markets of North America. 

The company also emphasizes the area’s 
transportation facilities, the adequacy and 
low rates of electric power, the supply of 
manpower and labor skills, accessibility to 
raw materials, availability of parts and sup¬ 
plies, financial, business, and industrial serv¬ 
ices. favorable tax structure, unlimited fresh 


water supply, desirable plant locations and 
excellent living and cultural environment. 

It is clear that Cleveland has somethin-^? 
to sell and that every Clevelander has a per¬ 
sonal stake in the promotion of Cleveland’s 
industrial progress and prosperity. 


Majority of Newspapers Against Case Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

fF CAITror.NlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. ENGLE of Cj.lifornia. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the newspapers of this country rep¬ 
resent a 5-ubr.tant‘pl srgiTicnt of public 
opinion and are usually well informed 
on public issues. In addition, the news¬ 
papers generally have not been notably 
favorable to organized labor. A recent 
survey of newspaper opinion, however, 
which appeared in the United States 
News of February 15, 194G, indicates that 
the so-called Case labor dispute bill has 
the unqualified endorsement ot relatively 
few of the Nation’s edito ; and that a 
far greater number warn against hastily 
considered labor legislation and believe 
that the bill is too drastic—particularly 
the provision for court injunction against 
violence. I wish to include in my re¬ 
marks the summary of newspaper opin¬ 
ion referred to and also an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Febru¬ 
ary 26. 1S46. entitled “Worse Than For¬ 
gotten,” and also an editorial from Labor 
under date of March 2. 1946, quoting a 
warning against the bill in Business 
Week: 

I From the United States News I 

ETRIKE CONTROLS IN HOUSE BILL-PRESS 

RE.XCIION 

The Case labor disputes bill, passed last 
week by the House, has the unqualified en¬ 
dorsement of relatively few cf the Nation’s 
editors. A far greater number, who warn 
against hastily considered labor legislation, 
believe parts of the bill too drastic, particu¬ 
larly the provision for court injunctions 
against violence. Intervention In majer dis¬ 
putes by a Federal mediation board and 
equal penalties on both sides for contract 
violation are more widely approved. 

Terming the legislation “long overdue.” the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record (Republican) considers 
its provisions “mild enough” and says that 
au’thorlzation for injunctions against vio¬ 
lence “IS but endorsing the most elementary 
principles of justice.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Independ¬ 
ent) opposes precipitate action on this “ex¬ 
tremely delicate problem.” Conceding that 
“what the Case bill sets out to do v/ill meet 
little argument,” the Monitor observes that, 
while maintenance of the status quo during 
negotiations, as provided, “sounds lo^cal and 
reasonable.” nevertheless “veteran mediators 
and arbiters • • • v^arn against such re¬ 
straints.” The injunction weapon, it bs- 
lieves, has been abused by Industry in the 
past and “warrants the most cautious ap¬ 
proach.” 

Although foreseeing that application of 
such a “drastic” law “might bring about the 
bloodiest area In labor’s history in this 
country,” the New London (Conn.) Evening 
Day (Independent-Republican) argues that 
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“something, surely, has got to be done to end 
the present ruinous strike tendency,’* and It 
won't be done by “harmless” legislation. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (In¬ 
dependent-Democrat), however, calls the bill 
“dishonest” and says “its matter as well as 
its intent is bad." Among the objections 
raised is that “it would put the Government 
in the very middle of all disputes, whereas 
the aim should be to keep It out of them,” 
This newspaper says that “Congress cannot 
pass broad legislation in time to do any good 
in the current strikes” and that it should 
“pass some such limited measure as the 
President’s fact-finding plan and then settle 
down to deliberate, careful study of perma¬ 
nent legislation.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Independent) sees 
a “serious risk that a half-baked Statute, 
added to the present Jumble of law and 
emergency regulations, would only aggravate 
existing labor disputes," and believes that 
“the whole structure of Federal labor law 
badly needs overhauling.” It argues, too, 
that violence and intimidation “arc already 
illegal under most local police laws. Whether 
their prohibition by Federal law would be 
better enforced is a wide-open question.” 

"The trouble with the Case bill,” say the 
Washington (D. C.) Pest (Independent), “is 
that a number of sound objectives have been 
tangled up with extreme and unworkable 
provisions. It needs • • • pruning and 

revision" by a congressional committee. 

But the Washington (D. C.) Star (Inde¬ 
pendent) believes that passage of the bill 
serves the purpose of getting some effective 
legislation * • ♦ started through the 

mill, even though there la room for doubt as 
to the wisdom of some of It. 

Not denying that some provisions of the 
Case bill are extreme, the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News (Independent-Republican) describes it 
as “aimed at violence and Irresponsibility.” 
not at the right to strike. “Furthermore,” it 
continues, “the bill avoids the pitfall of com¬ 
pulsory arbitration” and so “is preferable, 
even from labor’s standpoint, to President 
Truman’s fact-finding procedure.” 

But the Chicago (Ill.) Journal of Com¬ 
merce (Independent) opposes it on the 
ground that “mediation of the type proposed 

• • • turns out to be compulsion.” Call¬ 
ing for revision of the Wagner Act, this news¬ 
paper believes that then "the next step 
should be for the Government to wtihdraw 
to the Bide lines.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Independent 
Democratic) calls the measure “moderate 

• • * as far as its explicit provisions go.” 

But it considers substitution of “a kind of 
Federal policing” for local authority to pre¬ 
vent violence “grave in all its Implications.” 
The Sun also objects to “Mr. Case’s apparent 
assumption that a union is a firm and tangi¬ 
ble legal entity, as responsible • • • as 

Is a corporation.” A deeper objection, it adds, 
is that the bill attempts "to pile on top of a 
series of special privileges another series of 
limitations on those special privileges.” It 
questions “whether the wiser course would 
not be simply to repeal the special privileges 
In whole or in part.” 

The Case bill is “a mixture of good and 
bad." in the opinion of the New York Times 
(Independent), which disapproves legislat¬ 
ing “without careful study on a matter of 
this Importance.” But this paper sees “a 
demand in the country and in Congress 

• • • for ‘action’ in the present labor 

crisis,” and It suggests three steps in the im¬ 
mediate situation: Repeal of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, then passage as a stopgap of the 
Wagner Act amendments passed by the House 
in 1940 and buried in a Senate committee, 
and, finally, appointment of “a commission of 
experts to propose a well-rounded program 
of permanent Federal labor legislation.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 26, 1946 J 
WORSE THAN “FORGOTTEN” 

In contrast to the commendable mediation 
machinery set up by the Case bill, there are 
several provisions in the measure which the 
Senate is likely to scrutinize with a question¬ 
ing eye. One of them contains the definition 
of workers classed under management and 
as such denied the status of “employees” 
under the Wagner Act. 

Among workers whom the bill would bar 
from unions arc those “whose duties include 
the computation of the pay of other em¬ 
ployees”—in other words, timekeepers and 
pay-roll clerks. Now, by common knowledge, 
such clerical employees appear to be typical 
members of that "white collar” group which 
benefit neither from salaries on any true 
managerial level nor from the kind of pay 
rates which vigorous unions have gained for 
the production worker. To bar such peo¬ 
ple from the right to organize and to bar¬ 
gain collectively would seem to discriminate 
against a portion of the "forgotten” public 
the Case bill purports to protect. 

[From Labor] 

LET’S SIT DOWN AND REASON TOGETHER— 

“BUSINESS WEEK” WARNS THAT THE CASE BILL 

IS LIKELY TO BOOMERANG; BOSSES VIOLATE 

CONTRACTS TWICE AS OFTEN AS UNIONS! 

Business Week, as its name indicates, is 
printed primarily for businessmen. It en¬ 
deavors. and with a reasonable amount of 
success, to give them advice which is worth¬ 
while. Appreciating that “labor relations” 
are playing an increasingly important role In 
the lives of employers, the editors of Business 
Week devote one page of their magazine to 
The Labor Angle. 

In their latest issue, they discussed the 
Case bill, that extraordinary piece of anti- 
labor legislation which the erudite gentleman 
from South Dakota, who protidly proclaims 
the many institutions of learning he has 
attended, succeeded in putting through the 
House, with the aid of certain Southern 
Democrats, commonly and somewhat irrever¬ 
ently referred to as “the sweatshop brigade” 
meaning that they are always on the side 
of the employer who pays the lowest wages. 

The gentleman from South Dakota and 
hts sweatshop friends had quite a celebra¬ 
tion when they passed the Case bill, but 
Business Week is not so sure about its 
alleged virtues. It fears the mountain has 
labored and brought forth another Smith- 
Connally Act. 

BuslneES Week has its eye on section 10 
cf the Case bill. This provides penalties for 
the violation of contracts betv/een unions 
and employers. 

’’Management has rather generally assumed 
that these contract-breaking walkouts are 
all there is to the responsibility problem and 
that penalties for contract-breaching will 
bother only the unions,” says Business Week, 
and it adds, with considerable emphasis: 
"This is far from the truth.” 

It points out that when violations of con¬ 
tracts go to arbitration, the decision is 
against the employer In about two out of 
three instances. 

"Therefore, if any penalties are to be im¬ 
posed on either party who violates a labor 
contract or—as is also being suggested—if 
certain rights are taken away from the party 
acting contrary to the contract, the employer 
much more often than the union would 
be In Jeopardy.” 

Business Week suggests that if manage¬ 
ment wishes “to avoid the sad experience of 
the Smith-Connally Act,” then “business 
must leave off the easy way of thinking In 
slogans and really get down to bedrock facts 
on the responsibility problem.” 


This is all very Interesting. How often 
have we been told that unions do not re¬ 
spect their contract obligations? Most of 
us know that is not true, and now we have 
a business magazine warning businessmen 
that If responsibility is enforced impartially 
against unions and managements, the record, 
BO far made, shows that management will be 
the victim in two cases out of three. 


Republicani Need More Sense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. GYWNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with permission heretofore 
granted, I am including as part of these 
remarks an editorial from the Northwood 
Anchor of Northwood, Iowa. 

The editorial is as follows: 

REPUBLICANS NEED MORE SENSE 

Some of the national leaders of the Re¬ 
publican party are advising that the rank and 
file membership, including prospective can¬ 
didates for office, return to its original prin¬ 
ciples. It is sound advice. If the New Deal 
is a good thing, Join it. If It isn’t, then 
quit trying to outdeal it by matching or ex¬ 
ceeding its extravagant pledges of which 
many have never been and never will be 
redeemed. 

A new deal, in gamblers’ parlance, never 
guaranteed a square deal, and a square deal, 
after all, is enough encouragement for any 
independent, self-reliant man or woman. 
Those who clamor for more than that want 
a crooked deal—the cards stacked to favor 
some more than others. If the Republican 
Party continues to seek votes on that kind 
of platform it deserves further defeat. 

Smart people do not try to beat the 
other fellow’s game. If they think it has 
something in It that leads to good results 
they play It as the rules provide. If the 
same smart people think the game Is not 
what it pretends to be they show it up by 
proposing a b^ter one—not by proposing to 
put more bounce in the action by adding 
a fifth ace and playing jacks and deuces 
wUd. 


Open Letter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL STEWART 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5,1946 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ced, I include the following open letter 
from the Spiro (Okla.) Times: 

OPEN LETTER TO OUR HIRED MEN IN WASHINGTON 

Dear Bma: Remember us? We are the 
farmers. We are the fellows who furnish 
all your food and pay a very large part of 
your salaries. We are those ragged fellows 
whose wives have sewed patches on the 
patches on the patches on our overalls. Ws 
are the chaps who have ilEed our old ma¬ 
chinery until there is nothing left to fix. 
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We are even running out of haywire to tie 
busted tools together. 

We are the fellows who are now organ¬ 
izing as rapidly as possible for the purpose 
of shutting off the grub supply of all strike¬ 
bound parts of the country until production 
of tools, machinery, overalls, and the goods 
we so badly need again gets under way. 

You are down there at Washington because 
a lot of us voted for you. We expected you 
to do a little looking after our intcreatb. 
So far we have noticed no such effort on your 
part. 

If you would stir your stumps and quit 
filibustering and otherwise behaving like a 
bunch of clowns, you could get production 
started without our having to carry out a 
food stoppage. But you*d better get busy— 
or we will. 

When you find your mail cluttered up with 
copies of this letter mailed in by our members 
and friends, better pay a little attention— 
or you may be wondering what hit you next 
time you come up for election. And If you 
want to beat us to the Job of getting produc¬ 
tion started, better move fast. It is later 
than you think. 

The Pheasant. 


Address of Winston Churchill 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. E. COX 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the addre!=^s 
that the great Winston Churchill made 
at Fulton. Mo,, on yesterday, in addition 
to electrifying the entire world, should 
carry hope to the hearts of peoples of 
good will everywhere. 

That Russia is actually now appropri¬ 
ating to her own use the contribution 
that we made to the winning of the war 
just closed must be recognized by every¬ 
one. That she intends to spread out her 
power and, if possible, to communize the 
entire world, cannot be doubted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by inserting the 
addre.ss of Mr. Churchill, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that it costs $140. according 
to a statement furnished by the Public 
Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob¬ 
ject, Winston Churchill rendered a great 
service to civilization yesterday, and I 
am glad the gentleman is putting his 
speech in the Record. 

We may not agree with everything Mr. 
Churchill said, but his argument against 
communism is simply unanswerable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to Is as follows:) 

I am glad to come to Westminster College 
this afternoon and am complimented that 
you should give me a degree. The name 
"Westminister** Is somehow familiar to me. 
I seem to have heard of It before. Indeed it 
was at Westminister that I received a very 
large part of my education In politics, 


dialectic, rhetoric, and one or two other 
things. 

It Is also an honor, perhaps almost unique, 
for a private visitor to be introduced to an 
academic audience by the President of the 
United States. Amid his heavy burdens, 
duties, and responsibilities—unsought but 
not recoiled from—the President has traveled 
a thousand miles to dignify and magnify our 
meeting here today and give me an oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing this kindred Nation, as 
well as my own countrymen across the ocean 
and perhaps some other countries too. The 
President has told you that it Is his w'ish, as 
I am sure it Is yours, that I should have full 
liberty to give my true and faithful counsel 
In these anxious and baffling times. I shall 
certainly avail myself of this freedom and 
feel the more right to do so because any. pri¬ 
vate ambitions I may have cheriched in my 
younger days have been satisfied beyond my 
wildest dreams. 

Let me. however, make it clear that I h.ove 
no official mission or status of any hind and 
that I speak only for myself. I can, there¬ 
fore. allow my mind, with the experience of 
a lifetime, to play over the problems which 
beset us on the morrow of our absolute vic¬ 
tory In arms; and try to make sure that what 
has been gained with so much sacrifice and 
suffering shall be preserved for the future 
glory and safely of mankind. 

The United States stands at this time at 
the pinnacle of world power. It is a solrmn 
moment for the American democracy. With 
primacy in power is also joined an awe-in¬ 
spiring accountability to the future. As you 
look around you. you feel not only the sense 
of duty done but nl.so feel anxiety lest you 
fall below the level of achievement. Oppor¬ 
tunity is here now, clear and shining, for 
both our countries. To reject it or ignore 
It or fritter it away will bring upon us nil 
the long reproaches of the after-time. It Is 
necessary that constancy of mind, persistency 
of purpose, and the grand simplicity of deci¬ 
sion shall guide and rule the conduct of the 
EngUfch-speaking peoples in peace as they 
did in v/ar. We must and I believe we shall 
prove ourselves equal to this severe require¬ 
ment. 

When American military men approach 
some serious situation they are wont to 
write at the head of their directive the words 
"Ovcr-all strategic concept.*’ There is wis¬ 
dom in this as it leads to clarity of tlioucbt- 
V/hat, then, is the over-all strategic concept 
which we should inscribe today? It jn noth¬ 
ing less than the salety and welfare, the 
freedom and progress of all the homes and 
families of all the men and women in all the 
lands. And here I speak particularly of the 
myriad cottages or apartment homes where 
the wage earner strives amid the accidents 
and Ulfflculties of life to guard his wife and 
children from privation and bring the fam¬ 
ily up in the fear of the Lord or upon ethical 
conceptions which often play their potent 
part. 

MUST SHIELD HOMES 

To give security to the.se rountless homes 
tliey must be shielded from the two gaunt 
marauders—w^ar and tyranny. We nil know 
the frightful disturbance in wdilch the ordi¬ 
nary family is plunged when the curse of war 
swoops down upon the breadwinner and 
those for whom he works and contrives. 
The awful ruin of Europe, with all Its van¬ 
ished glories, and of large parts of Asia, glares 
in our eyes. When the designs of wicked 
men or the aggressive urge of mighty states 
dissolve, over large areas, the frame of civil¬ 
ized society, humble folk are confronted with 
difficulties with which they cannot cope. For 
them all is distorted, broken, or even ground 
to pulp. 

When I stand here this quiet afternoon I 
shudder to visualize what is actually happen¬ 
ing to millions now and what is going to hap¬ 


pen In this period when famine stalks the 
earth. None can compute what has been 
called "the unestimated sum of human pain." 
Our supreme task and duty Is to guard the 
homes of the common people from the hoi- 
rors and miseries of another war. We are all 
agreed cn that. 

Our American military colleagues, alter 
having proclaimed the "over-all strategic con- 
rept" and computed all available resources, 
always proceed to the next slop, namely, the 
method. Here again there is widespraad 
agreement. A world organization has already 
been erected for the prime purpose of pre¬ 
venting war. United Nations, ih'" succes.sor 
of the League of Nntion.s, with the decisive 
addition of the United States and all that 
that mcan.s, i.s already at work. We must 
make sure that its work is fruitful, that It Is 
a reality and not a sham, that it is a force 
for action and not merely a frothing of words, 
that it is a true temple of peace in which the 
shields of many nations can seme day be 
hung and not merely a cockpit in a tower of 
Babel. Before we cast aw^ay the solid assur¬ 
ances of national armaments for bcli-preser- 
valion, we must be certain Hint our temple 
Is built, not upon shifting sands or quag¬ 
mires. but upon the rock. Anyone w’ith his 
eyes open can see that our path will be diili- 
cult and also long, but if we persevere to¬ 
gether ns we did in the two World Wars— 
though not, alas, in the interval between 
them—I cannot doubt that we shall achieve 
ouv common purpose in the end. 

I have, however, a definite and practical 
proposal to make for action. Courts and 
magistrates cannot function without sherifis 
and constables. The United Nations Organ¬ 
ization must immediately targin to be equip¬ 
ped with an International armed force. In 
such a matter we can only go step by step; 
but we must begin now. I propose that each 
of the powers and states should be invited to 
dedicate a certain number of a:r squadron.s 
to the .service of the world organization. 
These squadrons would bo trained and pre¬ 
pared in their ow'n countries but would move 
around in rotation from one country to an¬ 
other. 'rhey would wear the uniform of 
their ow’ii countries with different badges. 
They would not be required to act against 
their owti nation but In other respects they 
would he directed by the world organization. 
Thl.b might be started on a modest scale and 
a grow as confidence grow. I wished to see 
this done after the F*rst World War and trust 
It may be done forthwith. 

It would nevertheless be wrong and im¬ 
prudent to entrust the secret knowledge or 
experience of the atomic bomb, which the 
United States, Great Britain, and Canada now 
.share, to the wmrld organization, while it is 
still in its infancy. It w'ould l>e criminal 
madness to cast it adrift In this still agitated 
and ununited world. No one in any country 
has slept Ic.ss wtII in their beds because th s 
knowledge and the method and the raw ma¬ 
terials to apply it are at present largely re¬ 
tained in American hnnd.3. I do not believe 
we should all have slept r.o soundly had the 
positions been reversed and some Communist 
or neo-Fascist .state monopolized, for the 
time being, these dread agencies. The fear 
of them alone might easily have been used to 
enforce totalitarian systems upon the free 
democratic w'orld. with consequences appal¬ 
ling to human imagination. 

Cod has willed that this .rhall not be. and 
wc have at least a breathing space before this 
peril has to be encountered, and even then, if 
no effort Is spared, we should still possess so 
formidable a superiority as to impose effective 
deterrents upon its employment or threat of 
employment by others. Ultimately when the 
essential brother of man ir. truly embodied 
and expressed In a world organization, these 
powers may be confided to it. 

I now come to the second danger which 
threatens the cottage heme and ordinary 
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people, namely tyranny. We cannot be blind 
to the fact that the liberties enjoyed by In¬ 
dividual citizens throughout the United 
States and British Empire are not valid in 
a considerable number of countries, some of 
which are very powerful. In these states 
control is enforced upon the common people 
by various kinds of all-embracing police gov¬ 
ernments, to a degree which is overwhelm¬ 
ing and contrary to every principle of de¬ 
mocracy. The power of the state is exer¬ 
cised without restraint, either by dictators or 
by compact obligarchies operating through a 
privileged party and a political police. It is 
not our duty at this time, when difficulties are 
so numerous, to Interfere forcibly in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of countries whom we have not 
conquered in war, but we must never cease 
to proclaim in fearless tones the great prin¬ 
ciples of freedom and the rights of man, 
which are the Joint inheritance of the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking world and which, through 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the habeas 
corpus, trial by Jury, and the English com¬ 
mon law find their famous expression in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

All this means that the people of any 
country have the right and should have the 
power, by constitutional action, by free, un¬ 
fettered elections, with secret ballot, to 
choose or change the character or form of 
government under which they dwell, that 
freedom of speech and thought should reign, 
that courts of Justice, independent of the 
executive, unbiased by any party, should ad¬ 
minister laws which have received the broad 
assent of large majorities or arc consecrated 
by time and custom. Here are the title deeds 
of freedom, which should He in every cot¬ 
tage home. Here is the message of the 
British and American peoples to mankind. 
Let us preach what we practice and practice 
what we preach. 

POVEKTY IS AHEAD 

I have now stated the two great dangers 
which menace tlic homes of the people. I 
have not yet spoken of poverty and privation, 
which ai*e In many cases the prevailing anx¬ 
iety, but If the dangers of war imd tyranny 
are removed, there la no doubt that science 
and cooperation can bring, in the next few 
years, to the world, newly taught In the hard 
school of war, an expansion of material well¬ 
being beyond anything that has yet occurred 
In human experience. 

Now, at this sad, breathless, moment, we 
arc plunged in the hunger and distress which 
arc the aftermath of our stupendous strug¬ 
gle; but this will pass and may pass quickly, 
and there Is no reason except human folly or 
subhuman crime which should deny to all 
the nations, the Inauguration and enjoy¬ 
ment of an age of plenty. I have often used 
words w'hlch I learned 60 years ago from a 
great Irish-American orator, Mr. Bourke 
Cockran: “There is enough for all. The 
earth Is a generous mother; she will provide 
In plentiful abundance food for all her chil¬ 
dren If they will but cultivate her soil In Jus¬ 
tice and In peace.” 

So far we are evidently in full agreement. 
Now, while still pursuing the method of 
reallzhig our over-all strategic concept, I 
come to the crux of what I have traveled 
here to say. Neither the sure prevention of 
war, nor the continuous rise of world organ¬ 
ization, will be gained without what I have 
called the fraternal association of the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking peoples. This means a spe¬ 
cial relationship between the British Com¬ 
monwealth and Empire and the United States. 
This is no time for generalities. I will ven¬ 
ture to be precise. 

Fraternal association requires not only the 
growing friendship and mutual understand¬ 
ing between our two vast but kindred sys¬ 
tems of society but the continuance of the 
Intimate relationships between our military 
advisers, leading to common study of poten¬ 
tial dangers, similarity of weapons and 


manuals of instruction and Interchange 
of officers and cadets at colleges. Xt 
should carry with It the continuance of the 
present facilities for mutual security by the 
Joint use of all naval and Air Force bases in 
the possession of either country all over the 
world. This would perhaps double the mo¬ 
bility of the American Navy and Air Force. 
It would greatly expand that of the British 
Empire forces and it might well lead, if and 
as the world calms down, to important 11- 
nancial savings. Already we use together a 
large number of islands; more may well be 
entrusted to our Joint care in the near 
future. 

The United States already has a permanent 
defense agreement with the Dominion of 
Canada, which is so devotedly attached to 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
This agreement is more effective than many 
of those which have of\;en been made under 
formal alliances. This principle should be 
extended to all the British Commonwealths 
with full reciprocity. Thus, whatever hap¬ 
pens. and thus only, we shall be secure our¬ 
selves and able to work together for the high 
and simple causes that are dear to us and 
bode no ill to any. Eventually there may 
come the principle of common citizenship 
but that we may be content to leave to 
destiny, whose outstretched arm so many 
of us can clearly see. 

There Is, however, an Important question 
we must ask ourselves. Would a special 
relationship between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth be Inconsistent 
with our overriding loyalties to the world 
organization? I reply that on the contrary, 
it Is probably the only means by which that 
organization will achieve its full stature 
and strength. There are already the special 
United States relations with Canada and 
between the United States and the South 
American republics. We also have our 20 
years’ treaty of collaboration and mutual 
assistance with Soviet Russia. I agree with 
Mr. Bevln that it might well be a 60-year 
treaty. We have an alliance with Portugal 
unbroken since 1384. None of these clash 
with the general Interest of a world agree¬ 
ment. On the contrary they help it. “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” Special 
associations between members of the United 
Nations which have no aggressive point 
against any other country, which harbor 
no design incompatible with the Charter 
of the United Nations, far from being harm¬ 
ful, are beneficial and, os I believe, indis¬ 
pensable. 

MUST BUILD TEMPLES 

I spoke earlier of the temple of peace. 
Workmen from all countries must build 
that temple. If two of the workmen know 
each other particularly well and are old 
friends, if their families are intermingled 
and if they have faith in each other’s pur¬ 
pose. hope 1 x 1 each other’s future and charity 
toward each ^other’s shortcomings, to quote 
some good words I read here the other day, 
why cannot they work together at the com¬ 
mon task as friends and partners? Why 
cannot they share their tools and thus in¬ 
crease each others’ working powers? Indeed 
they must do so or else the temple may not 
be built, or, being built. It may collapse, and 
wo shall all be proved unteachable and have 
to go and try to learn again for a third 
time, in a school of war, incomparably more 
rigorous than that from which wo have Just 
been released. 

’The Dark Ages may return, the Stone Age 
may return on the gleaming wings of science, 
and what might now shower immeasurable 
material blessings upon mankind, may even 
bring about its total destruction. Beware, 
1 say; time may be short. Do not let us 
take the course of letting events drift along 
till it is too late. If there is to be a fraternal 
association of the kind 1 have described, 
with all the extra strength and security 


which both our countries can derive from It. 
let us make sure that that great fact is 
known to the world, and that it plays Its part 
In steadying and stabilizing the foundations 
of peace. Prevention is better than cure. 

A shadow has fallen upon the scenes so 
lately lighted by the Allied victory. Nobody 
knows what Soviet Russia and its Commu¬ 
nist international organization Intends to do 
In the immediate future, or what are the 
limits, if any, to their expansive and prose¬ 
lytizing tendencies. I have a strong admira¬ 
tion and regard for the valiant Russian peo¬ 
ple and for my wartime comrade. Marshal 
Stalin. There is sympathy and good will in 
Britain—and I doubt not here also—toward 
the peoples of all the Russias and a resolve 
to persevere through many differences and 
rebuffs In establishing lasting friendships. 

We understand the Russian need to be 
secure on her western frontiers from all re¬ 
newal of German aggression. We welcome 
her to her rightful place among the leading 
nations of the world. Above all, we welcome 
constant, frequent, and growing contacts be¬ 
tween the Russian people and our own peo¬ 
ple on both Bides of the Atlantic. It is my 
duty, however, to place before you certain 
facts about the present position in Europe. 

Prom Stettin In the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the continent. Behind that line lie 
all the capitals of the ancient states of cen¬ 
tral and eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucha¬ 
rest, and Sofia, all these famous cities and 
the populations around them He In the So¬ 
viet .sphere and all are subject, In one form 
or another, not only to Soviet influence but 
to a very high and increasing measure of 
control from Moscow. Athens alone, with 
Its immortal glories, is free to decide its fu¬ 
ture at an election under British, American, 
and French observation. 

NO DEMOCRACY EXISTS 

The Russian-dominated Polish Govern¬ 
ment has been encouraged to make enormous 
and wrongful inroads upon Germany, and 
mass expulsions of millions of Germans on 
a scale grievous and undreamed of are now 
taking place. The Communist parties, which 
were very small in all these eastern states 
of Europe, have been raised to preeminence 
and power far beyond their numbers and 
are seeking everywhere to obtain totalitar¬ 
ian control. Police governments arc prevail¬ 
ing in nearly every case, and so far. except In 
Czechoslovakia, there is no true democracy. 

Turkey and Persia are both profoundly 
alarmed and disturbed at the claims which 
are made upon them and at the pressure be¬ 
ing exerted by the Moscow government. An 
attempt is being made by the Russians in 
Berlin to build up a quasi-Communist parly 
in their zone of occupied Germany by show¬ 
ing special favors to groups of left-wing 
German leaders. At the end of the fighting 
last June, the American and British Armies 
withdrew westward, In accordance wlUi an 
earlier agreement, to a depth at some points 
of 150 miles on a front of nearly 400 miles, 
to allow the Russians to occupy this vast 
expanse of territory which the western 
democracies had conquered. 

If now the Soviet Government tries, by 
separate action, to build up a pro-Commu- 
nist Germany in their areas, this will cause 
new serious difficulties In the British and 
American zones, and will give the defeated 
Germans the power of putting themselves up 
to auction between the Soviets and the west¬ 
ern democracies. Whatever conclusions may 
be drawn from these facts—and facts they 
are—this Is certainly not the liberated 
Europe we fought to build up. Nor Is It one 
which contains the essentials of perma¬ 
nent peace. 

In front of the iron curtain which lies 
across Europe are other causes for anxiety. 
In Italy the Communist Party is seriously 
hampered by having to support the Com- 
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munlst-tralned Marshal Tito’s claims to for¬ 
mer Italian territory at the head of the Adri¬ 
atic. Nevertheless, the future of Italy hangs 
in the balance. Again, one cannot imagine 
a regenerated Europe without a strong 
France. All my public life I have worked 
for a strong France and I never lost faith in 
her destiny, even in the darkest hours. I 
will not lose faith now. 

GROWING CHALLENGE 

However, in a great number of countries, 
far from the Russian frontiers and through¬ 
out the world. Communist fifth columns 
are established and work in complete unity 
and absolute obedience to the directions 
they receive from the Communist center. 
Except in the British Commonwealth, and in 
the United States, where communism is in 
its infancy, the Communist parties or fifth 
columns constitute a growing challenge and 
peril to Christian civilization. These are 
Eomber facts for anyone to have to recite on 
the morrow of a victory gained by so much 
splendid comradeship in arms and in the 
cause of freedom and democracy, and we 
should be most unwise not to face them 
squarely while time remains. 

The outlook is also anxious in the Far 
East and especially in Manchuria. The 
agreement which was made at Yalta, to which 
I was a party, was extremely favorable to 
Soviet Russia, but it was made at a time 
when no one could say that the German war 
might not extend all through the summer 
and autumn of 1945 and when the Japanese 
war was expected to last for a further 18 
months from the end of the German war. 
In this country you are all so well informed 
about the Far East and such devoted friends 
of China that I do not need to e.xpatiate on 
the situation there. 

I have felt bound to portray the shadow 
which, alike in the West and in the East, 
falls upon the world. I was a minister at 
the time of the Versailles Treaty and a close 
friend of Mr. Lloyd George. I did not myself 
agree with many things that were done, but 
I have a very strong impression in my mind 
of that situation, and I find it painful to 
contrast it with that which prevails now. In 
those days there were high hopes and un¬ 
bounded confidence that the wars were over, 
and that the League of Nations would be¬ 
come all-powerful. I do not see or feel the 
same confidence or even the same hopes in 
the haggard world at this time. 

On the other hand, I repulse the idea 
that a new war is inevitable, still more that 
it is Imminent. It is because I am so sure 
that our fortunes are in our own hands and 
that we hold the power to save the future, 
that I feel the duty to speak out now that 1 
have an occasion to do so. I do not believe 
that Soviet Russia desires war. What they 
desire is the fruits of war and the indefinite 
expansion of their power and doctrines. But 
what we have to consider here today while 
time remains, is the permanent prevention 
of war and the establishment of conditions 
of freedom and democracy a^ rapidly as pos¬ 
sible in all countries. 

Our difficulties and dangers will not be re¬ 
moved by closing our eyes to them; they 
will not be removed by mere waiting to see 
what happens; nor will they be relieved by a 
policy of appeasement. What is needed is a 
settlement, and the longer this is delayed, 
the more difficult it will be and the greater 
our dangers will become. Prom what I have 
seen of our Russian friends and allies during 
the war, I am convinced that there la nothing 
they admire so much as strength, and there 
is nothing for which they have less respect 
than for military weakness. For that reason 
the old doctrine of a balance of power is 
unsound. We cannot afford, if we can help 
it, to work on narrow margins, offering 
temptations to a trial of strength. If the 
western democracies stand together in strict 
adherence to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, their influence for further¬ 
ing these principles will be Immense and no 


one is likely to molest them. If. however, 
they become divided or falter in their duty, 
and if these all-important years are allowed 
to slip away, then indeed catastrophe may 
overwhelm us all. 

Last time I saw it all coming, and cried 
aloud to my own fellow countrymen and to 
the world, but no one paid any attention. 
Up till the year 1933 or even 1936, Germany 
might have been saved from the awful fate 
which has overtaken her and we might all 
have been spared the miseries Hitler let loose 
upon mankind. 

There never was a war in all history easier 
to prevent by timely action than the one 
which has Just desolated such great areas of 
the globe. It could have been prevented 
without the firing of a single shot, and Ger¬ 
many might be powerful, prosperous, and 
honored today, but no one would listen and 
one by one we were all sucked into the awful 
whirlpool. 

We surely must not let that happen again. 
This can only be achieved by reaching now, 
in 1946, a good understanding on all points 
with Russia under the general authority of 
the United Nations and by the maintenance 
of that good understanding through many 
peaceful years, by the world Instrument, sup- 
porteeijey the whole strength of the English- 
speaking world and all its connections. 

Let no man underrate the abiding power 
of the British Empire and Commonwealth. 
Because you see the 46,000,000 in our island 
harassed about their food supply, of which 
they only guow one-half, even in wartime, 
or because we have difficulty in restarting our 
industries and export trade after 6 years of 
passionate war effort, do not suppose that we 
shall not come through these dark years of 
privations as we have come through the 
glorious years of agony, or that half a cen¬ 
tury from now, you will not see seventy or 
eighty millions of Britons spread about the 
world and united in defense of our traditions, 
our way of life, and of the world causes we 
and you espouse. If the population of the 
English-fpeahlng Commonwealth be added to 
that of the United States, with all that such 
cooperation implies in the air. on the sea, and 
in .science and industry, there will be no 
quivering, precarious balance of power to 
offer its temptation to ambition or adven¬ 
ture. On the contrary there will be an over¬ 
whelming assurance of security. If we 
adhere faithfully to the Charter of the United 
Nations and walk forward in sedate and sober 
strength, seeking no one’s land or treasure, 
or seeking to lay no arbitrary control on the 
thoughts of men, if all British moral and ma¬ 
terial forces and convictions are Joined with 
your own in iraternal association, the high 
roads of the future will be clear, not only for 
us but for all, not only for our time but for a 
century to come. 


U. S. S. “Arkanta*” 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. F. NORRELL 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» March 6, 1946 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, in news 
releases from the Navy Department re¬ 
garding the forthcoming atomic bomb 
tests to be carried out in the Pacific area, 
it was some weeks ago learned that the 
U. S. S. Arkansas, the dowager of the 
fleet, which has come through two world 
wars undamaged, would be among those 
vessels to be used in the test. 

The U. S. S. Arkansas, the third ship 
to be so named, had her keel laid Jan¬ 


uary 25, 1910, and was built by the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. at a cost of 
$4,675,000 for hull and machinery. With 
an over-all length of 562 feet, a normal 
displacement of 27,900 tons, and a speed 
of 21 knots, she has an allowed comple¬ 
ment of 1,057 enlisted men. She was 
launched January 14, 1911, having been 
christened by Miss Mary Louise Macon, 
of Helena, Ark., daughter of Representa¬ 
tive Robert M. Macon, and commissioned 
on September 17, 1912, under the com¬ 
mand of Capt. Roy C. Smith 

Principal engagements in which she 
has participated in her illustrious career 
include the Intervention at Vera Cruz 
in April 1914; service with Division 9 
in July of 1918, in which she battled sub¬ 
marines in the North Atlantic and was 
later present at the internment of the 
German Fleet in the Firth of Forth on 
November 21.1918. She did convoy duty 
in the North Atlantic in 1941-42, convoy 
duty in North Africa in 1943, and assisted 
in the Allied landings off the coast of 
Normandy in June 1C44, and at Iwo Jima 
in February, 1945. Her service record 
includes escort duty to the U. S. S. Wash¬ 
ington bearing President Wilson to Brest, 
Prance, December 1918: flagship of Ad¬ 
miral Benson. Chief of Naval Operations, 
on his return from the Peace Conference; 
flagship of Commander Scouting Fleet 
for Vice Adm. Arthur L. Willard: de¬ 
tailed for a number of years to midship¬ 
men of the Naval Academy on their sum¬ 
mer cruises. 

The present Chief of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel was an ensign on the 
U. S. S. Arkansas at the time of her com¬ 
missioning. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, has 
also served aboard her. 

The people of Arkansas, speaking 
through their Governor and members of 
the Arkansas delegation in Congress, de¬ 
siring that the ship be given into custody 
of the State as a memorial, requested 
that the Navy Department give consid¬ 
eration to sparing her from the atomic 
tests. It was expected to sail her up 
the Mississippi River to Helena, or into 
the Arkansas River to the vicinity of 
Little Rock. In view of the sentiment we 
attached to the vessel, and speaking as 
chairman of our delegation in the House. 
I expressed the hope to the Secretary of 
Navy that it would be found possible to 
give custody of the ship to the State of 
Arkansas. 

The Secretary replied that the Navy’s 
choice of vessels for use in the test had 
been reduced to a matter of military 
necessity and availability, and that it 
was regretted that such ships as the 
U. S. S. Arkansas, which had served with 
distinction in our Navy for so many years, 
cannot be spared and exhibited as me¬ 
morials. It was felt that the ship could 
render one last distinguished service to 
her Navy and country, as a result of 
which our armed forces would be sup¬ 
plied vitally needed information to be 
gained from the tests. 

Our people are now reconciled to such 
use of the ship, with the realization of 
the necessity for the use of vessels of 
various sizes and strengths. We consider 
that the notable part which the U. S. S. 
Arkansas has played in naval annals of 
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the United States is becomingly high¬ 
lighted in this final role of a splendid 
ship.. 

If ishe survives this final test it is our 
hope, tiS the Navy has indicated, that the 
U. S. S. Arkansas may be transferred to 
the State for which she is named as a 
remembrance of a gallant lady. 


Un-American Activities 

REMARKS 

or 

HCN. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, attacks against the Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee follow the 
same pattern as did the attacks against 
the old Dies committee. It is one smear 
after another. The purpose being to 
purge out of existence a congressional 
committee which attempts to preserve 
the American form of government and 
the American way of life. There is, 
however, a ludicrous side, as evidenced 
recently in a Communist sheet entitled 
“In Pact,” George Seldes, editor, the 
March 4, 1946, copy of which I hold in 
my hand. On the right-hand side of 
the front page, George Seldes states: 
“Whereas the Dies committee refused 
to fight fascism,” and yet on the left- 
hand side of the same page, is an article 
which states in part, and I quote: 

Last February. Gen. Van Horn Moseley, 
who has been exposed by the Dies commit¬ 
tee as having Fascist leanings. 

George Seldes. on the masthead of In 
Pact, claims that his paper is an anti¬ 
dote for falsehood in the dally press. 
If this is so, then which of Seldes’ state¬ 
ments is antidote and which is false? 

In the same connection, it is interest¬ 
ing to learn something about George 
Seldes. editor of In Pact. His com¬ 
plete record is as follows: 

George Seldes is the ace smear artist 
of the American Communists. Among 
all the so-called intellectuals or profes¬ 
sionals who have attached themselves to 
the Communist movement. Seldes is un¬ 
questionably the most perfidious in his 
smearing. 

Seldes is a Journalist of sorts. In the 
early post-War I years he was expelled 
from several European countries, includ¬ 
ing Russia and Italy. Prom Berlin he 
wrote some of the most hair-raising dis¬ 
patches on the Communist world plot. 
In those days he was as acrimonious in 
his ravings against the Communists as 
he is now acrimonious on their behalf. 
About 1936 George Seldes went over to 
the Communists—lock, stock, and bar¬ 
rel. In these 9 years he has been affili¬ 
ated with scores of Communist enter¬ 
prises. He easily ranks as one of the 
country’s leading Communists, as this 
rather exhaustive acebunt of his Com¬ 
munist activities and connections will 
attempt to show. 

American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born: Seldes was a sponsor of 


this auxiliary of the Communist Party 
in 1941. 

American Committee to Save Refu¬ 
gees: Seldes was a sponsor of this Com¬ 
munist enterprise in October 1941. 

American Council on Soviet Relations: 
Seldes signed a manifesto urging an 
American declaration of war on Finland 
under the auspices of this Corliss La- 
mont-headed Communist-front organ¬ 
ization. 

American Friends of Spanish Democ¬ 
racy: In 1937 this outfit was one of the 
Communist Party’s auxiliaries for Spain. 
Seldes was among those affiliated with 
the organization. 

American Investor’s Union: In 1939, 
George Seldes was a member of the board 
of directors of this Communist organiza¬ 
tion. The organization sprang from the 
efforts of Bernard J. Reis and Consumers 
Union to harass business enterprise. 

American Peace Mobilization: Seldes 
was a member of the national council of 
the American Peace Mobilization, the 
seditious Communist front organization 
which expressed the party line in the 
days of the Stalin-Hitler pact. 

Artists* Front To Win the War: In the 
days of the American Peace Mobilization, 
the Communists were bitterly isolation¬ 
ist—George Seldes Included. Stalin was 
not then involved in the war. After Hit¬ 
ler’s invasion of Russia, many of the 
same American Communists and Com¬ 
munist fellow travelers expressed their 
new line in a front which was known as 
the Artists’ Front to Win the War. 
George Seldes was a sponsor of this lat¬ 
ter organization, and was among those 
Communists who used this set-up to 
scream for a second front. 

Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges: 
Seldes was a member of this obviously 
Communist front. Virginia Gardner, 
now Washington representative of the 
New Masses and Daily Worker, was its 
executive secretary. 

Committee to Defend America by 
Keeping Out of War: This was another 
of the Communist fronts which operated 
during the days of the Stalin-Hitler pact. 
Seldes was in this, too. 

Conference on Constitutional Liberties 
in America: This Communist gathering 
was held in Washington, D. C., June 7-9, 
1940, in the middle of the period of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. Seldes. the ever¬ 
present Communi.st sponsor, was among 
its supporters. 

Consumers Union: This Communist 
front, headed by Arthur Kallet, whose 
party name was “Edward Adams,” had 
Seldes as one of its original sponsors— 
1936. 

Coordinating Committee to Lift the 
Embargo: This committee was a sub¬ 
sidiary of North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, and included 
George Seldes as one of its sponsors. 

Emergency Peace Mobilization: Seldes 
sponsored this parent of the American 
Peace Mobilization, chief Communist 
front of the Stalin-Hitler friendship era. 

Equality: This was a Communist-line 
magazine which appeared in 1639-40 
and to which George Seldes was a con¬ 
tributor. 

Frontier Films: This organization was 
one of the many Communist excursions 


into the film field. George Seldes was a 
member of its advisory board. 

Friday: This was another of the Com¬ 
munist-line periodicals which came and 
went. George Seldes was one,of its en¬ 
dorsers. 

Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Bri¬ 
gade: The Abraham Lincoln Brigade was 
composed of at least 60 percent Com¬ 
munist Party members, according to the 
testimony of Earl Browder. George Sel¬ 
des was among those who were affiliated 
with the Friends of the Abraham Lin¬ 
coln Brigade. 

League of American Writers: Attorney 
General Francis Biddle described this 
organization as subversive. Seldes was 
one of the signers of the call to its fourth 
congress. 

National Committee for People's 
Rights: George Seldes was a member 
of this Communist-front organization 
which Attorney General Biddle described 
as subversive. 

National Emergency Conference: Sel¬ 
des was among the signers of the call to 
this conference. It was a Communist 
gathering which met on May 13.1939. 

National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights: This Communist- 
front organization was the direct suc¬ 
cessor to the American League for Peace 
and Democracy (which dissolved in 
February 1940). George Seldes was a 
member of its board of sponsors. 

National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties: One of the most Important of 
all the Communist-front organizations 
of recent years. Seldes was affiliated 
with it in the defense of Communist 
Party leader Sam Darcy—preal name 
Dardeck. 

New Masses letter to the President: 
’This was one of the rankest of defenses 
for the Illegal and subversive activities 
of the Communists during the period of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact. Seldes was a 
signer of the letter. 

New York Peace Association: Early in 
1940 the Communists organized numer¬ 
ous local groups to express the party line 
of Isolationism in keeping with the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. The New York Peace 
Association was one such group. Seldes 
was one of its sponsors. 

Open letter for closer cooperation with 
the Soviet Union: In September 1939 a 
group of outstanding Communists and 
Communist fellow travelers issued this 
open letter. George Seldes was among 
the signers. 

Soviet Russia Today: Among the con¬ 
tributors to this organ of Communist 
propaganda was George Seldes—Novem¬ 
ber 1938, page 9. 

Spanish defense committees: Seldes 
was one of the supporters of the Cam¬ 
paign to Aid International Volunteers, a 
Communist front to support the Loyalist 
cause in Spain. 

Statement by American progressives 
on the Moscow trials: Stooges of the 
American Communists signed this state¬ 
ment, among them being George Seldes. 

United American Spanish Aid Com¬ 
mittee: Seldes was on the executive board 
of this Communist front. 

United States Week: A Communist- 
line magazine of which Seldes was a 
contributing editor. 
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American Farmers Vig^ilante Committee 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for too 
many years hiRh New Daal of^cials have 
promoted labor-manr cement strife. 
This reached an all-time high when the 
President of the United States stated 
over the radio that we could raise wages 
without raising prices. Of course, that 
statement is incorrect, it never has been 
done, wages and prices go up and down 
together. The President’s speech was 
an invitation to strike. 

More than 6 months has elapsed since 
the war ended, but we have had no pro¬ 
duction of goods because of the strife 
and confusion emanating from the New 
Deal. I have before me a letter from the 
American Farmers Vigilante Committee 
and the resolutions which they have 
adopted, reading as follows: 

American Farmers 
Vigilante Committee, 
Edgar, Ncbr., March 1. 1946. 
Hon. Carl Curtis, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of our membership 
and affiliated organizations, representing 
more than 22,000 farmers, we are sending you 
the resolutions passed at our last meeting. 

We respectfully request that you read these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives, 
ns we feel that the Congress of the United 
Stute.s can, if it wHl, make it unnecessary 
tor us to further complicate the businers of 
rcconv-rsion. 

Sincerely, 

V. Hubert Jo:in:on. 

President. 

Be it resolved. That labor and Industry by 
their present bickering and refusal to settle 
their differences and get back to the Job of 
producing vitally needed goods, tools, and 
machinery, are doing the Nation grave dam¬ 
age; be It further 

Resolved, That wc do not believe the Na¬ 
tion can be restored to normalcy and pros¬ 
perity by refusing to work—but, if that is the 
way the rest of the Nation insists upon trying 
to do the job, we farmers will help. 

Therefore, if the present Intolerable situa¬ 
tion Is not soon remedied, and the goods we 
need provided with all possible speed, we will 
take the following action: 

First. Appeal to all farmers to Join our 
members knd affiliates in withholding from 
the market all farm produce until the wheels 
of industry again begin to roll. 

Second. If such withholding of produce 
does not bring the desired results, we will 
fippeal to all farmers .to seed only enough of 
their land to take care of themselves. This 
fiction, we realize would not only shut off the 
foundation of foodstuff, but so wreck the 
reservoir from which that fountain springs, 
that nothing could be done about it until 
another seeding time. That would be a ca¬ 
tastrophe, and we will advocate such action 
only as a last resort. 

We hope our fellow citizens In other walks 
of life will not press us that far; but wo have 
held the bag long enough, if the rest can quit 
producing, so can we. We ask that Congress 
and all American citizens give this serious 
thought, as planting time will soon be upon 
us; be it 

Resolved, That the price of form produce 
should be increased in the same proportion 


as the wages of labor, and the cost of indus¬ 
tries’ finished product—and that this or¬ 
ganization will strive In every way possible to 
bring about such an adjustment; be It 

Resolved, That the farmers of the Nation, 
being vitally concerned, should have a seat 
at the conference table whenever labor and 
capital sit down with Government; be it 
further 

Resolved. That this organization will 
work toward this end and insist that the 
farmer who occupies their seat represent all 
the farmers of America, not Just one of the 
many farm groups now apparently engaged 
in keeping the Nation's farmers divided; be 
it 

Resolved, That we are opposed to payment 
from taxes cf unemployment compensation 
to men who will not work, or who are pre¬ 
vented from working by strike action; be it 

Resolved. That we are opposed on prin¬ 
ciple to subaldies, which are only a method 
of financing a person or business by public 
taxation. If any business cannot endure 
without a hand-out from the Public Treasury, 
It Is bankrupt, and it either should be 
liquidated or allowed to adjust its prices; be 
It 

Resolved, That the farmer is facing a new 
crop year under enough handicaps without 
being further hampered by the drafting of 
young farmers. We demand that this evil 
be stopped, by declaration upon the part of 
President Truman that the war is officially 
ended: be it 

Resolved, That copies of this and of all 
other resc'lutions adopted at this meeting 
be made and sent to Senators Eutler and 
Wherry, of Nebraska, and also to Nebraska 
Members of the Hous 2 of Representatives 
with the request that they be read upon the 
floors of both Houses of Congress. 


James F. Scanlon 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMMET OmXl 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. O’NEAL, Mr. Speaker, on De¬ 
cember 1, 1915, Jame.s F. Scanlon began 
30 years of service with the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government, and 
on February 16, 1918. he transferred to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and has re¬ 
mained there ever since. He came to 
Washington, as a young man, with the 
Honorable Swagar Sherley, a former 
chairman of the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee. Jim Scanlon is still a young 
man, after these long years of service, 
and in my opinion he will always have a 
youthful spirit, abounding in energy and 
love of life. If there is a job to be done, 
even now, he can wear down any co¬ 
laborer in the vineyard: if there is fun 
to be had, he can outlast the most youth¬ 
ful; if there is a service to be rendered, 
he will be there when the others have 
gone. 

When I first came to Washington, a 
verdant inexperienced Congressman, I 
landed on the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee and Jim Scanlon spread a protecting 
wing around me. He tendered me his 
friendship in a true Irish way, v/ith a 
reservation of the right to give me the 
devil if I ever needed it. He exercised 
that right on more than one occasion. 


I am grateful to him for the beneficent 
frankness he used to correct the error of 
my ways. Whenever a friend or constit¬ 
uent from Louisville came to Washing¬ 
ton, I would take him in to see my friend, 
Jim Scanlon, and he would extend him¬ 
self in according to me great praise for 
my so-called accomplishments. Of 
course they were exaggerated by the 
kindly, genial, and imaginative good Vvoll 
of a true son of Erin. His kindliness, his 
friendship, his advice, and his ability 
developed in me a deep affection, which 
could never be lessened by his frank dis¬ 
approval of me at other times. 

Jim Scanlon made a fine and abiding 
contribution to his country in his daily 
devotion to duty. Hj; careful analyses 
of problems before the Appropriations 
Committee, his intelligent suggestions as 
to corrections of the work of the commit¬ 
tee, here and there, his common sense, 
his 100-percent Americanism, his loyalty, 
his fearlessness, and all that goes to make 
up the man, have left their imprint on 
the future of this country, and upon 
those, particularly, who have served on 
the Appropriations Committee. Like 
others, I will hold a lasting re.spect and 
devotion for him. His contribution to 
his country cannot be fully told. May 
he live long and enjoy the reward of duty 
well done. 

The Appropriations Committee adopt¬ 
ed a resolution, born of friendship, ad¬ 
miration, and respect of the individual 
members of the committee, with v/hich 
I v/ould like to close this brief and inade¬ 
quate tribute to my friend, Jim Scanlon: 

Resolution in tribute to our retiring admin¬ 
istrative clerk, Mr. James P. Scanlon 
Whereas the nfficlal active-duty ronnec- 
tion of Mr. James P Sc.anlon with the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations of the United 
Slates House of Representatives voluntarily 
will terminate on November 30. 1945, after a 
period of rontinuous service beginning on 
February 1C. 1918: and 

Whereas Mr. Scanlon’s entire period of 
service has been one of unsurpasss'd loyalty 
and devotion to duty, and of successive con¬ 
tributions to the efficient. Intelligent, and 
orderly procedure.s and accomplishments of 
the Committee on Appropriation.^, and hence 
the House of Rcprcfentatives and the Con¬ 
gress: and 

Whereas Mr. Scanlon’s fine personal quali¬ 
ties. companlonatalenesE, and unselfish de¬ 
votion to duly, and his cvcrreadiness to aid, 
counsel, and advise, have won for him the 
enduring edmiration, affection, and estei?m 
of every member of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, individually and 
collectively, wholeheartedly share in the pre¬ 
ceding expressions and Join in a declaration 
of their everlasting gratitude for the splendid 
service Mr. Scanlon has rendered, and in ex¬ 
tending to him their earnest v;Ish that his 
life ahead may be long and bountifully 
strewn with God’s richest blessings; 

Resolved, further. That a copy of this reso¬ 
lution be spread upon the records of the 
committee and that the original signed copy 
thereof be transmitted to Mr. Scanlon. 

Adopted by the committee November 26, 
1945, and subscribed to by each of the lol- 
lowing Members thereof: 

Clarence Cannon, Mls.sourl, chair¬ 
man: Clifton A. Wooorum. Vir¬ 
ginia: LOUIS Ludlow, Indiana; 
Malcolm C. 'rAKVER. Georgia; Jed 
Johnson, Oklahoma; J. Buf.ll 
Snyder, PcnriLylvc.iua; Emmet 
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O’Neal. Kentucky; Louis C. Ra- 
BAUT. Michigan; John H. Kerr, 
North Carolina: George H. Mahon, 
Texas; Harry R. Sheppard, Califor¬ 
nia; Butler B. Hare, South Caro¬ 
lina; Albert Thomas, Texas; JoE 
Hendricks, Florida; Michael J. 
Kirwan. Ohio; John M. Coppee, 
Washington; W. P. Norrell, Ar¬ 
kansas; Albert Gore, Tennessee: 
Jamie L. Whitten. Mississippi: 
Thomas J. O’Brien. Illinois; James 
M. Curley, Massachusetts; Thom¬ 
as D’Alesandro, Jr., Maryland; 
George W. Andrews, /Gabaxna; 
John J. Rooney, New York; Her¬ 
man P, Kopplemann, Connecticut; 
John Taber, New York; Rickard 
B. WxoGLESwoRTH, Mossachusetts; 
Charles A. Plumley, Vermont; 
Everett M. Dirblsen, Illinois; Al¬ 
bert J. Engel, Michigan; Karl 
Stefan, Nebraska; Francis H. Case, 
South Dakota; Frank B. Keefe. 
Wisconsin: Noble J. Johnson, In¬ 
diana; Robert F. Jones, Ohio; Ben 
F. Jensen, Iowa; H. Carl Ander¬ 
sen, Minnesota: Henry C. Dwor- 
SHAK. Idaho; Walter C. Ploeser, 
Missouri; Harve Tibbott, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Walt Horan, Washington; 
Dean M. Gillespie, Colorado; Gor¬ 
don Canfield, New Jersey. 


Reply to James Roosevelt 
REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, an As¬ 
sociated Press article of February 28, tells 
us that James Roosevelt, son of the 
former President, has assumed the posi¬ 
tion of national director of political or¬ 
ganization for the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. 

This article quotes him as assuming 
to speak for the Democratic Party, bid¬ 
ding for all the left-wing liberals and 
saying that '‘the other side can have 
Bilbo and Rankin, of Mississippi.’* Poor 
Jimmie, he may not know it, but he is no 
longer in a position to speak for the 
Democratic Party. He has now joined 
the Communists. 

This Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions is 
one of the rankest Communist-front or¬ 
ganizations in the whole country. 

According to Samuel Billen of the 
Communist Daily Worker, the official 
Communist organ in the United States, 
this organization changed its name in 
December of 1944 from the Independent 
Voters Committee to the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions. Investigation reveals 
that this organization today includes 
many sincere liberals who have been mis¬ 
led into joining it. Probably that is how 
Jimmie got hooked. 

However, the core of this organization 
Is composed of a group of admitted Com¬ 
munists and a long list of fellow travel¬ 
ers, who have given their support to 


Communist-front organizations dedicat¬ 
ed to one or more of the following pur¬ 
poses: 

First. Defense of the Communist Party 
and its members. 

Second. Support of Communist publi¬ 
cations. 

Third. Support of the Soviet Union 
and its foreign policy. 

Fourth. Support of special campaigns 
under Communist initiative. 

Everyone knows that the Communist 
Party is dedicated to the overthrow of 
this Government, as will appear from the 
following statement made by its present 
leader, William Z. Foster, in accepting 
the nomination for President of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the United States. Here 
is Mr. Poster’s exact words which he ad¬ 
mitted imder oath before the Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities: 

No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he shouM secure in a national election, could, 
even if he would, become President of the 
present Government. When a Communist 
heads a Government of the United States 
(and that day will come Just as surely as the 
sun rises), that Government will not be a 
capitalistic government, but a Soviet gov¬ 
ernment. and behind this government will 
stand the Red Army to enforce the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. 

Documentary evidence to prove the 
Communist affiliation of the organiza¬ 
tions which I name is available. 

The New Masses, a well-known organ 
of the Communist movement in the 
United States, had this to say of this 
group: 

Every lover of a richer life will welcome the 
new Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions headed by 
Jo Davidson, prominent sculptor. 

Jo Davidson, chairman of this newly 
formed grgup, sponsored the Congress of 
American Soviet Friendship, which was 
cited as a Communist front on March 29, 
1944, by the Special House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Mr. Davidson 
also signed a statement In honor of 
George Dimitroff, former head of the 
Communist International and one of the 
bloodiest revolutionists the world has 
ever known. 

Treasurer of the group is Frederick 
March, who sponsored the Congress of 
American Soviet Friendship and seven 
other Communist front organizations. 
Mr. March was identified as a member of 
the Communist Party by a party member 
who testified under oath before the 
Tenney Fact Finding Committee of the 
State of Csdifomia. 

Chairman of the finance committee is 
Herman Schumlin, who, on April 13,1940, 
defended pu6lic school teachers in New 
York charged with Communist activities, 
signed a statement for release of Sam 
Darcy, Communist Party organizer, 
sponsored the committee defending Wil¬ 
liam Schneiderman, a Communist organ¬ 
izer. sponsored tribute to Ferdinant 
Smith, Communist maritime union lead¬ 
er and one of the leaders in the recently 
exposed Communist sponsored dock 
strike In New York dty. 

During the days of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, Mr. Schumlin signed a protest 
against what he called the war hysteria 
of the administration. 


He was also a member of the executive 
committee of the so-called American 
Friends of the Chinese People, a Com¬ 
munist-front organization, together with 
Philip Jafiee, alias J. W. PhiUips, who 
was recently convicted of securing State 
Department secrets illegally. Other 
Communist-front activities include 
membership in and support of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee and 
executive board of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, another well- 
known Communist-front organization. 

Other Communist-front supporters of 
the Independent Citizens Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions in¬ 
clude Louis Adamic, who is affiliated with 
25 Communist fronts; William Rose 
Benet, 16 Communist fronts; Ernest P. 
Boss, 7 Communist fronts; Langston 
Hughes, 49; Canada Lee, 3; Max Lerner, 
26: Martin Popper, 3: Paul Robeson, 34; 
Edward G. Robinson. 2; Orson Welles, 14; 
Mary McLeod Bethune (colored), 39; 
Aaron Copland, 22; Philip Evergood, 13; 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, 40; Walter Rau- 
tenstrauch, 45; Viljalmur Stefanson, 
32; Marc Connelly, 6; Norman Corwin, 7; 
Lillian Heilman, 40; and Harlow Shap- 
ley. 11. 

The above are merely typical of the 
group. The following sponsors of this 
Communist-front committee have from 
time to time written for the two chief 
Communist organs in the country, the 
Communist Daily Worker and the New 
Masses: Louis Adamic, Howard Fast, 
Philip Evergood, Langston Hughes, 
Raphael Soyer, Viljalmur Stefanson, 
Paul Robeson. Other well-known Com¬ 
munist-front sponsors associated with 
this committee include John Howard 
Lawson, leading Communist agitator in 
the film colony; Louis Calhern, of Actors 
Equity; John T. McMannus, Alonzo F. 
Meyers, John P. Peters, Earl Robinson, 
Dr. Gregory Zilborg, and Johannes 
Steele, recently sponsored by the Com¬ 
munist Party in New York City to fill a 
vacancy in this House. 

The Washington branch of the Inde¬ 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts. 
Sciences, and Professions gave domicile 
and direction to the youthful Federation 
of Atomic Scientists, who adopted as 
their platform a plea to release atomic 
secrets to Russia, stating: “We—United 
States—cannot afford the luxury of 
adopting legislation putting atomic bomb 
controls on a national basis.’* 

They want us to give it to Che Com¬ 
munists of the world so they can use it 
to destroy our Christian civilization. 

I bring these facts to your attention, 
because many of the sponsors of this so- 
called Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
have also been in the past, and are to¬ 
day, endorsers, sponsors, and officers of 
other pro-Communlst groups, chiefly in 
the cultural field. 

On August 10, 11, and 12 of 1945, the 
New York State convention of the Com¬ 
munist Political Association held secret 
sessions at Manhattan. At this, as at a 
previous convention, held in July of the 
same year, Mr* Earl Browder was de¬ 
throned at the direction of the master 
voice from Moscow, and the former IWW 
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leader of the First World War. William 
Z. Foster, became the new head of the 
Communist Party, pledged to return to 
class hate and industrial warfare as di¬ 
rected by Jacques Duclos, who had re¬ 
cently returned from Moscow to take up 
the reins of the Communist Party in 
France. 

During this convention June Hoffman, 
of the cultural section of the Communist 
Party, addressed the members, saying: 

We built the Independent Citizens Com¬ 
mittee of the Ari8, Sciences, and Profes¬ 
sions. It is a great political weapon. 

I am sure that Jimmie Roosevelt did 
not realiZ3 when he joined up with this 
gang that he would be one of th(? tools 
of this great political weapon of the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

I have before mo a letter from one of 
the former members of this crganlzaticn 
in New York City who was misled into 
joining them. 

This, letter is addressed to the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and is 
as follows: 

You may already have had your attention 
drawn to the Independent Citizens Commit¬ 
tee of the Arts. Sciences, and Professions, 
headquarters at Hotel Astor in New York City, 
as a possible front for Soviet anti-American 
activities. As one who in an art organiza¬ 
tion has had ample opportunity to observe 
the methods and psychology of the Com¬ 
munist, I urge you to do what is possible to 
control them. 

You undoubtedly know that the artistic 
and educated workers in general have baen 
especially hard hit by rising costs of living 
with only sporadic rises in earning power. 
You also know the use which was made in 
Hu&^ia of these idealistic and impractical 
people. The combination makes them rather 
an obvious group to be made use of by the 
Soviet in their fifth-column activities. 
These people need protection, 

I. like several of my friends. Joined the 
organization early before the end of the war. 
The avowed policy was to back the war 
effort and then to do what was possible to 
further the arts, sciences, and professions 
during the difficult employment era that was 
expected after the war was over. This avowed 
purpose has been gradually all but elimi¬ 
nated. Several times a v/eek. In spite of the 
fact that I sent In my resignation last Octo¬ 
ber. I received orders as to my political 
activities, who to vote for, what to write my 
Congressman, to Join picket lines, etc. The 
direction has become increasingly obvious. 
Strong literature was sent out In favor of 
Davis, the Negro (Communist) who wanted 
to organize a colored Communist nation In 
the South. * • • The latest told us to 

write Congress to back a bill suppressing your 
committee. It is a tome rather than any one 
activity that leads me—and some of my most 
intelligent friends—to believe as we do. 

I think x\merica has proved during the war 
thgt she believes In democracy. I believe that 
most of those now working along Communist 
lines do not realize to what they are exposing 
themselves. I feel therefore, that your atten¬ 
tion should be strongly directed toward this 
committee. 

Therefore Mr. Speaker, Instead of 
Jimmie Roosevelt tr^ng to read decent 
Democrats out of the party from his point 
of vantage In a Communist-front organi¬ 
zation, I would suggest that he get back 
on the beam himself, that he return to 
the Democratic fold himself, and then, 
as the Saviour once said: 

“Go and sin no more.” 


Government Commitments for 
Agricultural Purposes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been trying to find a con¬ 
densed statement showing in intelligible 
form the various commitments that have 
been mad(? by this Government v/ith re¬ 
spect to the agriculture of the Nation. 
To my amazement I discovered that no 
such summary existed in the Department 
of Agriculture, and I therefore asked the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare such 
a statement for me. 

The figures in the financial tables re¬ 
quire very caret ul analysis inasmuch as 
there are recoverable capital obligations 
and expenditures for the purchase of re¬ 
saleable commodities which somewhat 
confuse the picture. Nevertheless, these 
tables indicate the tremendous size of 
Government expenditures for the benefit 
of agriculture, some of which, such as the 
subsidy payments, must obviously be re¬ 
duced or eliminated in the near future. 

The statement follows: 

Summary of Legislation Relating to Pro¬ 
grams FOR THE Benefit of Agriculture 

SOIL CONSERVATION AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Soil Conservation Service: The Secretary of 
Agriculture was directed by sections 1 to 6 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot¬ 
ment Act. as amended (16 U. S. C. SDOa- 
590f), to create the Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice, and he was authorized to carry out 
thiough this Service a broad program tor the 
control and prevention of soil erosion by re¬ 
search. methods of cultivation, furnishing of 
financial or other aid, and acquisition of 
lands when necessary to carry out such pur¬ 
poses. 

Agricultural Adjustment programs (AAA) : 
The agricultural conservation programs au¬ 
thorized by sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. as amended (16 U. S. C. 690g-690q). di¬ 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
payments and grants of other aid to agricul¬ 
tural producers for the purposes of preserva¬ 
tion and Improvement of soil fertility, pro¬ 
motion of the economic use and conservation 
of land, diminution of exploitation, and 
wasteful and unscientific use of national soil 
resources, the protection of rivers and har¬ 
bors against the results of soil erosion in aid 
of maintaining the navigability of waters 
and water courses and In aid of fiood control, 
and reestablishment at as rapid a rate as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines to be 
practicable and In the general public interest 
of the ratio between the purchasing power 
of the net Income per person on farms and 
that of the income per person not on farms 
that prevailed during the 5-year period Au¬ 
gust 1909 to July 1914, inclusive, and the 
maintenance of such ratio. Section 15 of the 
act (16 U. S. C. 590o) authorizes an appro¬ 
priation of $500,000,000 a fiscal year to enable 
the Secretary to make such payments and 
grants of aid. 

Sugar programs and payments: Section 301 
of the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1131), authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make payments with respect 
to sugar or liquid sugar commercially recov¬ 
erable from the sugar beets or sugarcane 


grown on a farm for the extraction of sugar 
or liquid sugar provided growers comply with 
certain conditions relating to child labor, 
farm wages, and soil conservation, among 
others. 

Land conservation and utilization (.sub- 
marginal lands) : A program of land con- 
Eervatiou and land utilization providing, 
among other purpotes,, n.sslstaiice in control¬ 
ling soil erosion and preserving natural re- 
Eourcss Is authorized by title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. as amend¬ 
ed (7 U. S. C. 1010-1013). In connection with 
such program, the Secretary's power.s include 
that of acquiring and retiring from cultiva¬ 
tion, lands that are submarginal or not pri¬ 
marily suitable for cultivation, and he is au¬ 
thorized to protect, improve, develop, and 
administer such acquired lands. 

Water conservation and utilization: Con¬ 
servation and utilization projects for the 
purpose of stabilizing water supply are au¬ 
thorized by the ect of August 11. 1939. as 
amended (16 U. S. C. E90y 590Z-10) (Case- 
Wheclcr). Construction, operation, and 
maintenance of water projects hy the Gov¬ 
ernment with cost thereof to be reimbursed 
by the water users under various conditions 
is provided by such authority. 

Flood control: The Flood Control Acts of 
1936, 193B, and 1944, as amended and sup¬ 
plemented (33 U. S. C. 701a et seq.) conferred 
various functions on the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture with respect to making surveys and 
carrying out measures on watersheds for 
run-off and water-flow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention in aid of flood control. 
The Secretary is authorized to carry out pro¬ 
grams for the same purpose on 11 desig¬ 
nated river basins or watersheds in accord¬ 
ance with reports submitted by the Depart¬ 
ment and approved by Congress. 

SUDSIDY, PRICE SUPPORT, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 

Subsidies, general: Subsidies on agricul¬ 
tural commodities are authorized by the Sta¬ 
bilization Act of 1942, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App. 968), and section 2 (e) of the Stabiliza¬ 
tion Act of 1944. as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 
902 (e)). Section 2 (e) prohibits payment of 
subsidies after June 30, 1945. unless money 
has been appropriated by Congress for such 
purposes. Section 3 of the act of April 12, 
1945 (59 Stnt. 50 (Public Law 30. 79th 
Cong.) ). makes the foregoing inapplicable to 
the operations of the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
19i6, and limits the amounts which may bo 
spent in subsidy programs. The act of July 
31, 1945 (59 Stat. 506 (Public Law 164, 79th 
Cong.)). Increased the amounts authorized to 
be expended by the Corporation purfuanl to 
section 3 of the act of April 12, 1945, with 
respect to livestock and livestock products, 
wheat and wheat products, and butterfat and 
butter. 

Price support, basic commodities: Price 
support of basic commodities is provided by 
section 8 of the Stabilization Act of 1942 (50 
U. S. C. App. 968), as amended by section 2C4 
of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 632, 643), as amended by section 37 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
765, 784), and further authority is contained 
in section 302 of the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1302), authorized loans on agricultural com¬ 
modities by the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, and the act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stnt. 
506 (Public Law 108, 79lh Cong.)). 

Price support, other commodities: Price 
support authority for so-called Steagall com¬ 
modities, those for which an expansion of 
production for war purposes is necessary, is 
provided by section 4 of the act of July 1, 
1941, ns amended (15 U, S. C. 713a-8 (a)). 

Price support, other commodities: Price 
support for agricultural commodities, other 
than basic and Steagall commodities, is au¬ 
thorized by section 4 (b) of the act of July 
1, 1941, as amended (15 U. S. C. 713a- 8 (b)), 
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under which U Is declared to be the policy 
that lending and purchase operations of the 
Department of Agriculture shall be carried 
out so as to bring the price and Income of 
the producers of nonbasic agricultural com¬ 
modities to a fair parity relationship with 
the basic and the Steagall commodities to 
the extent that funds are available for such 
operations with respect to basic and Steagall 
commodities and the ability of producers to 
bring supplies Into line with demand. 

Lend-Lease appropriation: Price support 
operations are Incidentally affected by the 
provisions of section 201 (d) of the Defense 
Aid Appropriation Act, 1946, 69 Stnt. 412 
(Public Law 132, 79th Congress), which ear¬ 
marked $600,000,000 of lend-lease funds for 
the procurement of agricultural commodities 
and foods produced In anticipation of lend- 
lease needs for expenditure for the postwar 
price support of agriculture. 

Indirect price support (disposal of com¬ 
modities) : Indirect price support is effected 
by certain laws relating to the disposal of 
Government owned and controlled stocks of 
agricultural commodities, the laws which 
regulate marketing (the Agricultural Market¬ 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, 7 
U. S. C. 671-674 and 008c), and imposition 
of marketing quotas (Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act of 1938, 7 U. S. C. 1311-1375), and 
those encouraging the consumption of agri¬ 
cultural commodities (sec. 32 of the act 
of August 24. 1935, as amended, 7 U. S. C. 
612c). Restrictions on the disposal of Gov¬ 
ernment owned and controlled stocks at less 
than parity prices have been included In the 
annual Department of Agriculture appropria¬ 
tion acts for some years. The restrictions ap¬ 
plicable to the Ck)mmcdlty Credit Corporation 
are, by section 21 of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 (58 Stat. 775), made applicable to 
the disposition of surplus farm commodities 
by any Federal agency. Such restrictions 
have been carried over for a period of 2 years 
after the war by the act of Aoril 12, 1945, 
69 Stat. 50 (Public Law 30, 79th Cong.). 
Section 2 of the act removes, for a period of 
2 years after the war, the restrictions regard¬ 
ing prices and quantities Imposed by stetion 
381 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1038 (7 U. S. C. 1381 (c)), on the sales of 
pledged cotton by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Parity guaranties and export bounties: 
Authorizations which involve expenditures 
with respect to parity guaranties and exix)rt 
bounties, In addition to those previously 
cited regarding price support operations, are 
to be found in section 21 of the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Act of 1944, which provides that com¬ 
modities may be sold at less than current 
prevailing market prices, or less than prices 
applicable to sales of commodities by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation when such 
Bales are for export only. 

Exportation and domestic consumption 
(sec. 32 pregrams): Further parity guaran¬ 
ties and export bounties are Incident to 
pre grams to encourage exportation and do¬ 
mestic consumption of agricultural products 
authorized by section 32 of the act of August 
24, 1936, as amended (7 U. S. C. 612c). The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to use 
funds made available under such section to 
encourage exportation of agricultural com¬ 
modities by the payment of benefits in con¬ 
nection with such exportation or by pay¬ 
ments to producers In connection with the 
proauctlon of that part of any agricultural 
commodity required for domestic consump¬ 
tion, encourage the domestic consumption of 
agricultural commodities by diverting them 
by the payment of benefits or indemnities or 
by other means from the normal channels of 
trade, or by increasing their utilization 
through benefits, Indenmltles, donations, or 
by other means, among persons in low-in¬ 
come groups, and reestablishing farmers* 
purchasing power by making payments in 


connection with the normal production of 
any agricultural commodity for domestic 
consumption. 

Parity payments: Pa 3 rments to producers 
of certain commodities to obtain parity 
prices are authorized by section 303 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. 6. C. 1303). Such act author¬ 
izes and directs the Secretary, if and when 
appropriations are made therefor, to make 
payments to producers of corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, or tobacco, on their normal production 
of such commodities in amounts which, to¬ 
gether with the proceeds thereof, will pro¬ 
vide a return to such producers which is as 
nearly equal to parity prices as the funds so 
made available will permit. Appropriations 
were not made for this purpose for either 
the 1945 or 1946 fiscal years. 

XX)AN ACTIVITIES 

Farm Credit Administration 

The Farm Credit Administration resulted 
from a consolidation of farm-loan agencies 
by Executive Order No. 6084. March 27, 1933. 

Federal land banks, Joint stock land 
banks, and national farm loan associations: 
The Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended 
(12 U. 8. C. 641-1012) authorised the estab¬ 
lishment of Federal land banks, Joint stock 
land banks, and national farm loan asso¬ 
ciations under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration for the purpose of 
making agricultural credit available to farm¬ 
ers on long-term mortgage loans. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: The 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 
January 31, 1934, as amended (12 U. 8. C. 

1020- 1020h), authorized the establishment 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
with a capital of $200,000,000, subscribed by 
the Governor on behalf of the United States. 
The corporation was authorized, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to Issue bonds in an aggregate amount not 
exceeding $2,000,000,000, guaranteed by the 
United States. It is further authorized to 
purchase consolidated farm loan bonds, to 
make loans to Federal land banks and Joint 
stock land banks, and to invest in mortgage 
loans made under the authority of the act 
of May 12, 1933, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1016- 
1020). 

Federal intermediate credit banks: The 
Federal intermediate credit banks were au¬ 
thorized to be established by the Agricultural 
Credit Acts of 1923, as amended (12 U. 8. C. 

1021- 1129). Such Institutions act as a bank 
of discount to supply short-term funds re¬ 
quired by production credit associations, pri¬ 
vate financing institutions which make loans 
to farmers, and farmer coojjeratlves. 

Regional and Central Bank for Coopera¬ 
tives: Regional banks for cooperatives were 
authorized to be established in each of the 
12 farm-credit districts, and a central bank 
for cooperatives was also authorized by the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended (12 
U. 8. C. 1134-1138f). Such banks are author¬ 
ized to make, in addition to loans to banks 
created under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended, loans to cooperative associations 
and stabilization corporations established 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act. as 
as amended (12 U. S. C. 1141-1141J). 

Production credit corporations and pro¬ 
duction credit associations; Production 
credit corporations and production credit 
associations were authorized to be created 
by the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended 
(12 U. 8. C. 1131-11311). The Production 
Credit Corporation supervises local produc¬ 
tion credit associations, which make short¬ 
term loans to finance all tjrpes of farm opera¬ 
tions, including loans to farmers for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling them to make home altera¬ 
tions, repairs, and improvements, and loans 
to ojrster planters. 

Regional agricultural credit corporations: 
Regional agricultural credit corporations 


were authorized to be established by the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, as amended (12 U. B. C. 1148-1148d). 
Such corporations are empowered to make 
loans to farmers and stockmen, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for an agricultural 
purpose, including crop production, or for 
the raising, breeding, fattening or market¬ 
ing of livestock. 

Emergency crop and feed loans: Emer¬ 
gency crop and feed loans are authorized 
by the act of January 29, 1937, as amended 
(12 U. S. C. 10201-10200). Such loans may be 
made to farmers for fallowing, planting, cul¬ 
tivation. production or harvesting of crops, 
supplies Incident thereto, feed for livestock 
or for any of such purposes. 

Cooperative associations and stabilization 
corporations (Agricultural Marketing Re¬ 
volving Fund): The Agricultural Marketing 
Act. as amended (12 U. S. C. 1141-1141J). 
authorized the establishment of a revolving 
fund to be used in connection with loans to 
cooperative associations and stabilization 
corporations when such loans promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural com¬ 
modities so that the Industry of agriculture 
will be placed on a basis of economic equal¬ 
ity with other industries, and to that end to 
protect, control, and stabilize the currents 
of Interstate and foreign commerce in the 
markrtlng of agricultural commodities and 
their food products. The Farm Credit Ad¬ 
ministration is authorized to promote edu¬ 
cation in the principles and practices of 
cooperative marketing, to encourage the or¬ 
ganization, improvement in methods, and 
development of effective cooperative assccla- 
tlons, and to keep advised and make reports 
as to crop prices, experience, prospects, sup¬ 
ply and demand, at home and abroad. 

Cooperative Marketing Division: In addi¬ 
tion to lending activities, the establishment 
of a division of cooperative marketing was 
authorized by the Cooperative Marketing Act 
of July 2, 1926 (7 U. 8. C. 451-457). Such 
Division Is authorized to render service to 
associations of producers of agricultural 
products, and fedeiatlous and subsidiaries 
thereof, engaged in the cooperative market¬ 
ing of agricultural products, the cooperative 
purchasing of farm supplies, credit, financ¬ 
ing, insurance, and other cooperative activi¬ 
ties. 

Farm Security Administration 

Farm ownership loans: The Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act of July 22, 1937 (7 
U. 8. C. 1(X)0-1006, 1014-1029), authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make loans so an 
to enable farm tenants, farm laborers and 
sharecroppers and other persons to acquire 
farms constituting efficient farm-manage¬ 
ment units. Funds appropriated for making 
tenant purchase loans are distributed be¬ 
tween the several States and Territories on 
the basis of farm population and the prev¬ 
alence of tenancy. An appropriation of not 
to exceed $50,000,000 for each fiscal year after 
1939, is authorized by the act. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1946. 
Public Law 62, Seventy-ninth Congress, made 
available $60,000,000 but earmarked $26,000,- 
000 for loans to veterans without regard tu 
the customary allocation between the States. 

Rehabilitation loans: Rural rehabilitation 
loans are made pursuant to the authority of 
the annual Department of Agriculture appro¬ 
priation acts. Such loans are made to needy 
low-income farm families who are unable to 
secure credit from any other source at com¬ 
parable rates to purchase feed, seed, livestock, 
farm equipment, and other farm and home 
supplies. 

Water storage and utilization: Facilities 
for water storage and utilization in arid and 
aemlarid areas are authorized by the act of 
August 28.1937 (16 U. 8. C. 690r-690x, 690e-6). 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
formulate a program of projects for the con- 
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structlon and maintenance ot water-itorage 
or utilisation facllitiee and to furnish finan* 
clal or other aid in connection with the de¬ 
velopment of water facilities. Financial aid 
has been in the form of loans to groups tm- 
able to secure credit elsewhere. 

Flood restoration: Flood restoration loans 
are made and servicing of prior flood loans is 
done pursuant to the authority contained in 
Public Law 82. Beventy-ninth Congress. 
Such loans are made to farmers who have 
suffered flood damage to their farms in the 
calendar year 1946. 

Rural Electrification Administration 

Electric power and equipment; The Rural 
Electrlflcation Administration is authorized 
by the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. as 
amended (7 U. 8. C. 901-915), to lend money 
for the purpose of financing the construction 
and operation of generating plants, electric 
transmission and distribution lines and sys¬ 
tems for the furnishing of electric energy to 
persons in rural areas who are not receiving 
central station service and the wiring of the 
premises of persons in rural areas and the 
acquisition and installation of electrical and 
pumping appliances and equipment. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Extension service 

Agricultural extension activities: Cooper¬ 
ative agricultural extension work for the giv¬ 
ing of instruction and practical demonstra¬ 
tions In agriculture and home economics 
through land-grant colleges, extension agents 
and farm people in cooperation with the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and payments to 
States of grants for such extension actlvltea 
are authorized by the following statutes: 

1. Smith-Lever Act of May 8.1914 (7 U. S. C. 
841-348. 844-348). 

2. Gapper-Ketcham Act of May 22. 1928 (7 
U. 8. C. 343a. b). 

3. Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29. 1935 
(title II. sec. 21. U. S. C. 343). 

4. Act of April 24. 1939 (7 U. S. C. 343c-l). 

The provisions of these statutes were ex¬ 
tended to the Territory of Alaska by the act 
of February 23.1929 (7 U. 8. C. 386c), and the 
act of June 20. 1936 ( 7 U, 8. C. 343e): to the 
Territory of Hawaii by the act of May 16, 
1928 (7 U. S. C. 386^386b). and the act of June 
29. 1935 (7 U. S. C. 343d); and to Puerto Rico 
by the act of March 4. 1931. as amended (7 
U. 8. C. 386d-f). and the act of August 28, 
1937 (7 U. 8. C. 348f-g). 

Experiment stations 

State agricultural experiment stations; 
Research, experiments, and investigations at 
agricultural experiment stations bearing di¬ 
rectly on the agricultural industry of the 
United States relating to plants and ani¬ 
mals. diseases and remedies for same, crop 
rotation, use of plants, trees, grasses, ferti¬ 
lizers. analysis of soils and waters, produc¬ 
tion. manufacture, preparation, use. distribu¬ 
tion. and marketing of agricultural products 
and scientific researches for the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent agricultural Industry 
and the development and Improvement of 
rural home and rural life together with pay¬ 
ments to the States for carrying out such 
activities are authorized by the following 
statutes; 

1. Hatch Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U. 8. C. 
362, 363, 878). 

2. Adams Act of March 16. 1906 (7 U. 6. C. 
869). 

8. Purnell Act of February 24. 1925 (7 
U. 8. C. 370). 

4. Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935, 
title I, section 2. as amended (7 U. 8. C. 
427a-427g). 

The provisions of these statutes were ex¬ 
tended to the Territory of Alaska by the 
act of February 23. 1929 ( 7 U. 8. C. 886c), 
and the act of June 20, 3936 (7 U. 8. G. 369a), 
to the Territory of Hawaii by the act of May 
16, 1028 (7 U. 8. G. 386-386b), and to Puerto 
Rico by the act of March 4,1931. as amended 
(7 U. 8. C. 386d-f). 
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Crop insurance 

The Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amend¬ 
ed (7 n, 8. C. 1501-1519). authorizes and em¬ 
powers the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, beginning with the 1946 crops, to insure 
producers of wheat, cotton, and flax, against 


loss in yields due to unavoidable causes. The 
corporation is also authorized to insure pro¬ 
ducers of certain other crops on an experi¬ 
mental basis for a period of 8 years. Experi¬ 
mental programs are applicable only to corn 
and tobacco for 1945 and 1946. 


Summary of obligations by mc^or programs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, fiscal years 

1945 - 47 > 


|The.w ol)IiRn!{ons do not repri'sonf the net cf)st to the Government, since lliero arc oflsotflnfr recox erics such as 
collections of principal and luterast <iii loans, receipts from sale of commodities, and crop-iii.siirance'f>reinniui 
collections] 


Program 

ObiigatioDE. 

1945 

Estimatefl 

obligations, 

194(i 

Kstimatei 

obiicatuins, 

1917 

1. foil-conservation and related propranis: 

Soil-conservation oi)erutions and research.. 

$29.378, 2C5 

$3-i, .503, 5(H) 

07S, 000 

Aprieultiiral conservation proprani (principHlly paymert*? to 




farmers) ...... 

335, .32,'5. «3() 

328.235. 210 

209. 341.098 

Conditional pnynients under the .^upar Act. 

52. 452, 391 

48, 428, 532 

54.900,71.5 

Land ufilirntion and retirement of .sutminrpinal and.. 

1. 482. 535 

l,;f71.:9Hi 

1. 598. (KM) 

WMler-eonscrvotion and utilization projeets fWheeler-Casc r»ro- 
prom)... 

8«6. 

1, i:48, 749 

1.131.000 

Flood-control propn.m... 

269 

1 , o(i:,, (ii7 

5,107. 4.3.5 

Total, soil con'^ervation and related program!!-.. 

419,669.475 

i 411,712,314 

370.2S2. 248 

2. Subsidy, priee-.support, and related propr'inis; 

(Commodify Credit Cori>omtion (Sts* also io.<m!!, item 3 (a) 
below.) 2 Includes .stieli firoerams as dairy production, feed 
wheat, and other .sulisidy proerems; soyiienn, cotton, wimi), 
and other price-support purchase.s. and wheat, tobacco, sup nr. 







and other supply purchase.* oi basic commodities •. 

2,307,833, 483 

2, 690, (00, (01) 

(•) 

ProKrntns under sec. 32, act of Aup. 24,1935 (7 U. S. C. f.l2r) for 
purchase of aprlcultura eoinmodlties for distribution through 
State wcKaro apcnciee, diversion of aprictiHural oommoflilies 
to byproducts and new uses, cncourapenicnf oI exportation of 
apriciilturnl ermiraodities, .school-lunch and milk programs, 
and rehted expenses.. 

66,124, r06 



114,900, 992 

•' 205. 787. 2il 

Total, subsidy, prlec-siipport and relatetl programs. 

2, 373, W.-iK, 3.S9 

2, 704.900,992 


3. Loan T»roprams: 

to) Coniraodity Credit Corporation (princiimllypriee-supiiort 

527, 294, no 

1 200, 000. 000 

r .. 

loans)*. 


1 

(6) Farm Credit Administration: 
l.<ottus: 




Federal-land banks *. . 

80.112. 126 
40, 24:i. 9.'’)5 

ino, 400 ,000 

' 09. .V.3. 000 

Federal Farm Mortpnpe Corporation *. 

13. :%<, (HHI 

(«i 

Federal intermediate-credit banks . 

HTJ, 643, 8f.H 

878. 17.5. 0(HI 

(<' 

Banks for coo|icrative.s * . 

879,885, 224 

384, 305, (HHi 

444. 8(K). (MV) 

TTodiiclIon creflil associations *. 

500.305. 170 

625, (¥K). (XH) 

525. (X)0. (K)U 

Kcgional Agricultural Credit Corixiration *. 

12. 608. 651 

7. S(K). 0(K) 

(«> 

Subtotal.-. 

1, 886, 798, 994 

1,918. 463, (HXi 


Less Federal iutermediatc-credit bank loons lo and 




discounts for other FCA institutions *. 

791,147, 9.V. 

800,000, 000 



1,095. 651, 038 

1,118, 40 : 1 , (X)0 


Enicrpency crop and fml loans.. 

J6. 232, 897 

18,(HX),(M)0 

20, (X)n, non 

Agricultural marketing rcvolvuig fund. 

759,000 

7(K). (KM) 

.5(K). (KVj 

Total, Farm Credit Administration loans. 

1,112, (.42,935 

1, i:i7, lo:^, (XKi 

. 

Admini.strative expense.s* 




Corixirato funds *... 

30, 465. (V4.5 

32,094, 201) 

■21,302, 2(K) 

Appropriated funds___ 

4. 902, 270 

5, 003. 009 

.5,178. .30.) 

Total, Farm Credit Administration admin¬ 
istrative and operatiuc expenses,-.. 

3.5,307,915 

37. 097, 209 


Tot.al, Farm Credit Administration. 

7 .T 48 . oiasso 1 

1,174, 2(i0. 209 1 


(c) Farm Security Administration; 




Loan.s; 




Farm tenancy ‘... 

11,099. MG 

60, 000, ((H^ 

.50. (KK). (KK) 

Kurol reiiabilitation »_^... 

06,907, CkW 

67, 50t). COO 

t,7. 500. 0(K) 

Water facilities, arid and semiarid areas. 

m,, (.69 

798. .5t«) 

1, 777, 20'J 

Flood ami w'liidstorm damage. 

352. 358 

1,7.50, IKK) 


Total, Farm Security Administration lo*.ins. 

79, 760, 520 

r2()r()4S, .5o() 

119, 27'/. 200 

Administrative exiienses uicluding servicing and 




collecting outstanding loons, grants, etc. 

20, 70(’. 282 

29. 02!. 371 

2f'. 957. 195 

Total, F'orm Seeuritv Administration.. 

io(ii5:;'2,808^ 

149. 069. 87J 

14(.. 2;;i. (.9.5 

( 4 ) Rural Electriflcation Administration. 




Loams K .. . 

25, 731, 055 

200. SS5, 780 

250, (K)0,1 Ot) 

Administrative expenses, including servicing and col¬ 




lecting outstanding loans__ 

2. 808, 845 

4. 071,905 

(4M\ (XK) 

Total, Rural EIrrtrilication Administration. 

28, 029, 9(NI 

205. .557, 751~ 

2.5,5. (KKi. (HK) 

T'otal, ioaii programs _ . _ 

1, KIOMn?. 008 

1. 728, 887. K1l 


4 . Payments to States for extension work and agricultural experiment 
^fioDs: 

--- 

Payments: 

For cooperative extension work, including work of county 

18. m, fi(H) 

23. 313, 000 


•gents... 

27. 233. 060 

For State agricultural experiment stations. 

7, (K)1,20S 

7, 21H), 20K 

7, 552. 500 

Total payments. 

25,904, 868 

307519,80^ 

34. 7H5. 

Administrative expenses: _ _ . „ 

Federal Extension Service and Office of Exxioriment Sta- 




tions..-. 

920,844 

1. 040, 491 

1.143.503 

Total, payments to Statea for extension work and agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations.... 

26,825,712 

31. 500. 359 

35. 92". 7.53 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Summary of obligations by major programs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, fiscal years 

1945-47 ^—Continued 


I These ohliKations do not represent the not cost to the G.ovemment, since there are offsetting recoveries such v 
collections of principal and interest on loans, receipts from sale of conimodities. and crop-insurance-premium 
collections] 


Program 

Obligations, 

1915 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1946 

E.stimated 

obligations, 

1947 

5. Crop in.suronco: 

Indemnities paid. Federal Crop Insurance Corporation ;. 

^ $492. 5,51 

$i:i, 823,050 

(*) 

Administrative expenses, Federal Cro0 lusuraiieo Corporation.. 

2,772,970 

8,304,900 

(«) 

Total, crop insurance. . 

y. 265.521 

22.128, 8.50 


6 . Forestry: National forest protection and niaimgemeut, fighting 


forest fires, forest resi'areh, farm and other privati* forestry coop¬ 
eration, fore.st roads and trails, and relaU^d activities. 

41.322.187 

48. OOG, 69S 

$82. 709,193 

7. Marketing .servi(*es and regulatory activities: Meat inspection, 
crop and livestock estiinales, market news service, in.spectlon 
and grading of farm iiroducts, regulatory, and other related 

activities_ .. .. .... 

18. 5-10. 565 

19,010, S40 

21.139,702 

8 . Crop, livestock, food, and related research; Investigations in animal 
and plant production, breeding and improvement, in methods of 
controlling diseases and In.sect pests, in agricultural ehcniistry. 

« and in food, textiles, and home cconomhs; soil, fertilizer, and 

ngruMiltural cngimH*ring studies; and agricultural economic in- 
vestigalions_____ _ 

20. 107, 456 1 

21. 525. 986 

23. 739,058 

9 Control of insect ] esls and jilant and aniranl dia‘'ises: 

Eradication of tubereiilosis and Hang’s di'-eji'^e; control ol insert 
pests and plant diseases, meludiug emergency outhreaks and 
wlnte-pine blislei rust; insfieetion and (junrnnfim* of plants 
nnd aninials, etc . . ...-. 

11.087,41.3 1 

15,658.88r 

IS, 99li, 5-lS 

10 . fc^peeiai w-ir lteiii.> not classified above 




EimTgenev Rubber I'roiect. ... 

4. {:i8. S75 

3,866. 500 

2.50, m 

Siiljirii-s niifl expenses, Wur Food Administration _ 

25, 3:i5,133 

11,000,691 


J'arin T.abor Supidy rrogrnin. 

27. 400,012 

24,140.962 

8 . 393, 455 

Total, .‘special war iteni.s not rlnssifieJ almvc . 

57.171, O.*)!) 

39,008, L53 

8 , 643, m 

Grand total, foregoinr items . ... 

4.785,424. 4J6 

5.016.45fi. 618 

. 

IlV .SOfRt'Kb OF FVSDH 




Approiinalions . 

719. 3-19.035 

773,689,682 

826, 640, 2.53 

Loan authori/.ation*! (RFC funds)... 

HM. 33s. 554 

318. 38.5. 786 

367 .5<M).000 

Cupit.'il tunds ((’oriimndity (’redit (''orporation. Federal Crop Insur¬ 
ance ('orporntion, and institutions supervi.sed by Farm (’redit Ad¬ 
min i*!f ml iofi 1 

3, .161, 73<>, 82? 

3,95-l,:iM, 1.5(» 

(4) 

T otnl. 

4,785, 421.416 

5,046.456, (ilS j 



1 KxcIimIcs ohlications ncainst tnist funds, rcirriburscmoiits, and trunsfer-^ and allocation''* from other ajroncics. 

* Financed v ith corporation funds. 

’ Exclusn 0 of purchases un<l(’r the CJoncral Cominoditios Purctiasc program, princjpall.v forliCnd J^c.asc and I’NRR A 
operation'', amoiintinK to .$l,;{U.(t4«,900 in IW.S and (estimated) in M'ln Tin's program -m hides only non- 

ha.sie eomniodities 

« Iliidiiet e.‘<iinMtos ol oblicnlions for 1947 for u holly owned Ooveriinient (orporations- are now I e nc prepared pur 
«iiant to the (lovernmenl Corporation Chnitrol Act, approved Dec fi, ninJ will 1 m‘ lijriii’'’hed as soon as they are 
availnhle 

' Includes estimated renripropnation of .$88,r00.d(ii) oi unused balances of prior year funds 
Decrease reflect*! assumptions that fJ) Land Rank (’omniis'sloner lending nulhority. which expires .lime :in, 1940, 
will not be extended, (-) no ehunce in present lending limit fo/i percent of norn al agrieultural value), and (H) Federal 
hnd banks w ill elo.se only a small proportion of loons presently being clewed .omtij by Federal lami hanks and i/and 
Rank (’omiiiissioiier 

t Doo" not include any amount.s or wliolly owned (iovernmeni eorpornfions for the re*i.son staled in footnote 1 
above. 

" Financed witli funds borrowed Tom RFC. 

“ Repn^^^ents payments relating to Il)4a and prior crop year | nigrains. 0|>eralioiJ of the * cderal Crop insurance 
program W’as rein.-^tated by I'uhlie Law r;rd. approved Dee. 113,1944. 

10 Represents estimateil luiids .available hir first half of fi.scHl year. Appropriation for this prfigrain i.s made on a 
ealendar year basis. 

J’repared by OfTiee of Jludt'ct and Finance, Rudgefary Reportin'-’ and {statistics Feetioij, Feb 21, 1140. 


For the OP A To Be Continued It Should 
Also Be Improved 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who has always voted for the 
establishment and implementation of the 
OfiBce of Price Administration. At the 
same time. 1 realize that in some in¬ 
stances it has gone to excess and its field 
representatives have at times engaged 
in activities smacking strongly of ges- 
tapo methods. Now is the time, while 
we are considering the necessity of ex¬ 
tending OPA powers for another 6 
months or 1 year, to write In construc¬ 


tive improvements to the basic legisla¬ 
tion authorizing the OPA. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this means of calling to the attention of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
which is now considering the OPA exten¬ 
sion legislation, the following recom¬ 
mendations which have come to my office 
from many of the merchants and busi¬ 
ness people of South Dakota. 

I believe these recommendations merit 
the careful consideration of the com¬ 
mittee. I commend them to the study 
and analysis of the Banking and Cur¬ 
rency •Committee : 

In considering the future status of OPA 
(if It is to be continued) we merchants of 
South Dakota respectfully submit the fol¬ 
lowing five-point memorandum for consid¬ 
eration in making this agency function more 
effectively and more satisfactorily: 

1. Prices should be raised on low-run 
merchandise to compensate for added costs 
since establishment of the base period price. 


2. The additional cost should be paid by 
the consumer and cannot and should not be 
partially absorbed by the distributors, 
whether wholesale er retail. 

3. Net profits, under no pretext, should 
be considered a factor In arriving at price In 
attempts to gain greater production. (Some 
OPA representatives contend that since most 
retailers have made a profit in the past 3 
years they can afford to absorb additional 
costs now.) 

4. There should be no publicity for non- 
compliance allegations until after It has been 
proven that a violation exists and has been 
definitely proven fraudulent In intent. 

6. The Office of Price Administration and 
its representatives should be helpful In pre¬ 
venting and correcting misunderstandings 
and errors that may arise In their multitude 
of orders to the distributors and retailers 
rather than seeking means of injuring the 
retailer by their present methods of Investi¬ 
gation (sometimes called “gestapo” meth¬ 
ods) which seriously injure the morale and 
cffcctlvenecs of the merchant In the large 
Job he has to do. 

We believe that a greatly Increased pro¬ 
duction, facilitated by the above suggestions, 
would soon tend to decrease prices, the 
natural law of supply and demand would 
become effective and competition in the sale 
of merchandise would end the need for the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Franco Must Go! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS • 

OP 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, getting 
fascism out of government is like getting 
thistles out o^ your field. You have to 
destroy the roots or it will sprout and 
grow again. 

Franco has stated that he will not step 
down voluntarily, and why should we ex¬ 
pect that he would? He murdered many 
thousands of Spanish people to get that 
job, and he is still butchering them to 
keep it; but the declaration from London, 
Paris, and Washington is an important 
step in the right direction. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include this fine editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 6,1946; 

FRANCO MUST GO I 

The three-power declaration regarding the 
Franco regime, issued simultaneously in 
Paris, Washington, and London, is In several 
particulars disappointingly vague in lan¬ 
guage. It also suffers from being not so 
much a clear-cut program of common action 
by Great Britain, the United States, and 
Prance os a verbal appeal to the Spanish 
people to rid themselves of their dictator. 
Given the armed power which Generalis¬ 
simo Franco commands, this may be a prac¬ 
tical Impossibility. Nonetheless, the three- 
power declaration sounds the doom of the 
Spanish dictatorship. For It Is difficult to 
believe that the three democracies will per¬ 
mit El Caudlllo to defy them and perpetuate 
in a vital corner of Europe a regime which 
for so long played the enemy’s game. 

In view of Franco’s record, now laid bare 
by the State Department, the Allies have 
every reason and every Justification for forc¬ 
ing Franco to get out. The charge that any 
pressure on him would be contrary to the 
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doctrine of nonintervention Is nonsensical 
in the circumstances of Franco's complicity. 
It has become dangerous In view of the 
atomic bomb. The atomic bomb and the 
presence In the world of dictators create a 
potentially explosive situation we cannot 
ignore for a moment. As Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
Nobel prize winner and one of the men re¬ 
sponsible for the development of the bomb, 
pointed out In New York the other day: "The 
atom bomb Is characteristic of a tyrant's 
weapon. It Is just the weapon that would 
enable a dictator to sit firmly In his seat 
and no one could do anything about It." 

Actually the three-power declaration on 
Spain docs not contemplate direct interven¬ 
tion—not yet. Indeed, it denies any such 
Intent. It says, and quite rightly, that the 
"Spanish people themselves must in the 
long run work out their own destiny." It 
expresses the hope that "leading patriotic 
and liberal-minded Spaniards may soon find 
means to bring about a peaceful withdrawal 
of Franco, the abolition of the Falange, and 
the establishment of an Interim or care¬ 
taker government under which the Spanish 
people may have an opportunity freely to 
determine the type of government they wish 
to have and to choose their leaders.” The 
one positive note struck by the three-power 
declaration in this connection is that once 
such an Interim government is set up it 
would be recognized. This recognition would 
Include the taking of practical economic 
measures by the Allies to assist Spain in 
her reconstruction. 

Franco has now declared flatly that the 
three-power declaration will not cause him 
to budge. And as long as he continues to 
have the support of the Spanish Army, it is 
hard to see how the Spanish people, no mat¬ 
ter how violently they may detest him, can 
force him out. Accordingly, the three-power 
declaration cannot be regarded as the final 
word on the subject, but merely a step in 
the direction of a goal—the elimination of 
the Fascist regime In Spain—which It Is to 
the Interests of the Spanish people and of 
the rest of the free world to achieve. 

The Rumpus About Tie-in Sales 
of Liquor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF KEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed with amusement the activities of 
oIDcials of the Alcohol Tax Unit in their 
campaign to punish liquor dealers for so- 
called tie-in sales. I yield to none in 
my high regard for the Chief of the Unit, 
but, I believe, that his present tactics 
show a misguided zeal in the public in¬ 
terest. He might as well try to destroy 
sin or change human nature. He might 
as well try to milk a ram. 

Tie-in sales abound in all business, and 
are the rule, not the exception. When 
you go into a haberdashery, either at 
Independence, Mo., or in Washington, 
D. C., and try to buy a white shirt, you 
will find that they are not on display. 
They are under the counter. You ask for 
them and you are told finally that you 
can have one but in addition must buy a 
patterned or colored shirt. No govern¬ 
mental agency seeks to stop such a tie-in 


sale nor could any Government agency 
do so. 

If a housewife goes to her grocer for 
sugar, she expects to be sold, in addition, 
fresh vegetables or canned fruit. That is 
perfectly legitimate, although sugar may 
be rationed. The druggist will try to sell 
you perfume when you buy Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills or a tooth brush with tooth 
paste. 

No one complains about the dairyman 
who ties In milk with cheese. In the 
past, in order to get Ford passenger cars, 
every Ford dealer was compelled to take 
a quota of tractors and to subscribe to 
the Dearborn Independent as well. It 
has always been the policy of General 
Motors and all standard motorcar man¬ 
ufacturers to insist that their dealers buy 
slow-moving models in order to get their 
fair share of regular up-to-date pas¬ 
senger cars. Over the radio soap is tied- 
in with all sorts of gadgets. Send 10 
box tops of hinky-dink breakfast food 
and get a toy baby carriage with 50 cents. 
Or send in 100 wrappers of bubble gum 
and get a collapsible swimming pool. 
But let the liquor dealer couple whisky 
with wine or rum or gin and there is 
holy war. 

What is wrong about it? Frankly the 
practice of tie-in is as old as the first 
trading post. Why should the liquor 
men be deprived of a method of sales 
promotion which Is not frowned upon in 
any other industry. 

Whisky—American and Scotch—is 
scarce, due to the alcohol holidays, both 
here and abroad. In order to procure 
whisky, dealers demand that wine or 
gin or rum or cordials or other slow 
sellers be purchased. Tliat makes hard 
liquor harder to get. Maybe the WCTU 
favors that. 

This tie-in practice does not increase 
consumption of whisky. The scarcity 
continues. It may be far better to in¬ 
duce the sale of the lighter and less alco¬ 
holic beverages like wine or cordials. 

We are told that the public suffers. 
That is just eye wash. The public may 
suffer—but only because it cannot get 
what it wants, whisky in large quanti¬ 
ties. That is not due to the tie-in sale. 
The retailer who has on his shelves the 
extra wine or brandy, allegedly tied in 
with whisky, will naturally want to move 
said wine or brandy. He will reduce the 
price of the brandy and wine to encour¬ 
age greater sale and eliminates sales re¬ 
sistance. The regular price of the 
brandy may be $4 per bottle. It is now 
reduced to $1.99. The public saves 
thereby over $2. 

Certainly the retailers have not suf¬ 
fered. They were never more prosperous. 
They dare not complain. 

Liquor is or is not a legitimate product. 
The ATU treats it as illegitimate in 
its “tied-in” sale elimination campaign— 
a campaign conducted with more vigor 
than sense. 

Its inspectors might, to better advan¬ 
tage, hunt in other fields. 

In cases where a commodity like but¬ 
ter or sugar is scarce, the public is in¬ 
duced to buy or use less. It should be so 
with whisky. Why should not the ATU 
come out with slogans to induce the pub¬ 
lic to do with less or do without whisky 


during the shortage. It might take a leaf 
out of the book of the War Food Admin¬ 
istration which placards the Nation with 
lessons on food conservation. Instead of 
a constructive campaign to discourage 
any abuses and to encourage modera¬ 
tion, it goes on a rampage making "sin¬ 
ners" out of dealers who follow the prac¬ 
tice obtaining in all other lines of legiti¬ 
mate business. It seizes upon an archaic, 
obscure provision of the statute to base 
its complaints. That statute was devised 
in preprohibition days to discourage dis¬ 
tributors from owning retailer outlets. It 
was then a case of “tied houses" v;iih no 
relation to "tic-in" sales. 

Congress never gave the ATU the 
power it now presumes to exercise. The 
court will soon determine that. I ad¬ 
mire the puritanical spirit of the ATU. 
But its witch hunting will only get it the 
labor for its pains. 


Housing as Usual 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, it i.s sel¬ 
dom that you ever find an editorial that 
is more straightforward, and explains 
the exact issue any more clearly than this 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
March 6,1946, regarding the housing bill 
that we are now considering on the floor 
of the House. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the above-mentioned 
editorial: 

HOUSING AS USUAL 

The House of Representatives on Friday 
treated the Nation to a demonstration cf 
capricious irresponsibility. Acting through 
a fraction of its membership, a coalition of 
161 Republicans and southern Democrats, it, 
cut the heart out of the President’s program 
of housing for veterans. A mere 62 Cangrts.s- 
meii, with not a single Republican among 
them, filed down the aisle to support the 
premium payments for expansion of build¬ 
ing material production without 'whlcli. ns 
Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt clearly 
warned, we cannot provide the homes needed 
for veterans. The rest of the House .slunk 
away—no doubt In shame. And those who 
had the hardihood to stay lacked the courage 
to be named and counted. 

The Intellectual content of the debate on 
the housing program was no less dlsheni’ten- 
Ing than the outcome. In place of homes 
in which to rear their families, veterans were 
given enough empty piety to nauseate them 
for the whole balance of their lives. For 
example, in response to Representative Mon- 
BONEY's sober exposition of the need for sub¬ 
sidies, Representative Brehm delivered him¬ 
self of the following rhetoric: *T ask the 
gentleman, did our early pioneers in Industry 
receive subsidies in their effort which re¬ 
sulted in America becoming the greatest Na¬ 
tion on earth? No subsidies were paid to 
those early pioneers, and yet wc have out¬ 
stripped the world in both new and old in¬ 
dustrial production and material." 

Of course, the answer Mr. Erehm so 
promptly gave himself is as erroneous as his 
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question is Irrelevant. Industry In Amer¬ 
ica has had subsidies in the form of a protec¬ 
tive tanlT ever since its inception. More¬ 
over. as Representative Starkey put it: *‘We 
have given subsidies to all big business in 
the form of carry-backs and carry-forwards. 
They holler to high heaven when we talk of 
subsidies that will go to the common 
man. • * • We made provisions for ship 

purchasers buying ships. * • • We have 

helped the railroads, we have helped insur¬ 
ance companies, we have helped Importers 
and exporters with legislation. That all cost 
the taxpayers money. But when it comes to 
taking a few dollars out of the Treasury and 
spreading it out among all of the people, we 
holler that it is contrary to our form of gov¬ 
ernment.*’ He might have added that some 
of Mr. Crehm’s conblltiicnts who happen to 
be farmers get subsidies for what they grow. 

Let us hope that the Senate tackles this 
urgent issue with less sycophancy and more 
common sense. We face an emergency. In 
the next 2 years the country must con¬ 
struct a minimum of 2,700,000 new dwelling 
units for the men coming out of uniform and 
their families. It cannot be done by the 
technique of housing as usual. During the 
war emergency, extraordinary powers and 
methods and Incentives were employed to 
speed the production of planes and ships and 
tanks. We knew that business as usual 
would not serve. And we did not bow down 
before the bugbear of socialism or yield 
to the pressure of importunate lobbies. The 
same sort of daring and resolution Is neces¬ 
sary to meet the housing crisis of today. 


A Letter to Pandit Nehru, of India—De¬ 
mands Made Upon the British Cabinet 
Ministers to India That Independence 
Be Granted and That a Constituent As¬ 
sembly Be Set Up, To Be Followed by 
a Caretaker Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter: 

March 6. 1946. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nchru. 

Anand Bhwan, Allahabad, India. 

Mr Dear Pandit Nehru: I want you to 
know that there la a strong, healthy opinion 
in the United States which deeply sympa¬ 
thizes with India's aspirations for freedom. 
The sentiment is growing in the United 
States that there should be a final settle¬ 
ment that will put an end to British rule. 
We liberals in the United States have fol¬ 
lowed with interest the elections recently 
held and we confidently hope that your 
party, the National Congress Party, will re¬ 
ceive an overwhelming popular mandate as 
the chosen representative to deliver India 
from British misrule. We are as disturbed 
as you that the Moslems desire Independent 
Pakistan, which would comprise three prov¬ 
inces in the northwest and two in the north¬ 
east. Naturally, the British Raj takes ad¬ 
vantage of this division in the ranks of In¬ 
dians and wishes to use It as a pretense for 
a postponement of Indian Independence. It 
is the usual dodge of the British—“divide 
et impera." To us it seems unthinkable to 
have two free Indlas—Hindustan and Pak¬ 
istan. In the United States we fought a 


bitter Civil War to prevent the setting up 
of two Independent sovereignties. 

We thoroughly agree with you that first 
and foremost. Britain must recognize India 
as an independent country and, secondly, 
agree to the setting up of a constituent 
assembly, having full authority to frame a 
constitution for India. Freedom must come 
first and that will act as a solvent for all 
Internal difficulties. However, the same argu¬ 
ments advanced against Indian independ¬ 
ence, on the grounds of divisive factors ex¬ 
isting between Hindus and Moslems, were 
advanced because of the political, religious, 
and economic differences which existed In 
our original Thirteen Colonies. But once 
independence was achieved, the 13 different 
countries, as it were, united and became the 
United States of America. 

We also sympathize with your views that 
“the easiest and fairest way to proceed Is not 
to deal with parties as such, or with religious 
or other groupings, but with the provincial 
legislatures. aUer they are elected.” 

To the 11 provincial assemblies would be 
referred the convocation of the constituent 
assembly as vrell as the formulation of a new 
central government to function ns a care¬ 
taker government until the constitution can 
be adopted. It Is well that the newly elected 
provincial legislatures have the dominant 
voices In deciding these two momentous 
questions. As you so cogently state it, the 11 
legislatures could select delegates from among 
its members to set up a preliminary confer¬ 
ence. This conference would develop a con¬ 
stitution. Similarly, In America we set up a 
Constitutional Assembly to hammer out on 
the anvil of discussion our own Constitution. 

It may be that the Moslems will not agree 
but surely the Hindu and Moslem leaders of 
India have sufficient wisdom to accept some 
sort of proposition within the framework of 
your plan which would be palatable to them. 
If they do not agree, it seems evident that 
the Congress Party will prevail In 8 of the 
11 Provinces and In the remaining 3 the Con¬ 
gress Party will have a strong voice. If all 
reasonable efforts fall to bring the Moslem 
League into line and one or more of the 
Moslem areas wish to secede, they can do so. 
I am confident that eventually sober judg¬ 
ment will prevail and they will come back 
Into the new Indian Federation. It is utterly 
inconceivable that there can be a successful 
Moslem movement. It would be likened to 
the tail wagging the dog. The economic and 
political problems Involved would be Insur¬ 
mountable and eventually any enthusiasm 
for Pakistan would evaporate. 

The sooner the British Labor Government 
realizes the need for the setting up of a con¬ 
stituent assembly, after the declaration of 
Independence, the better. It is hoped that 
Viceroy Wavell and the Cabinet Ministers 
now in India, First Lord of the Admiralty 
A. V. Alexander, Lord Pethlck-Lawrence, sec¬ 
retary of state for India, and Sir Stafford 
Crlpps, chairman of the board of trade, will 
see the light in this regard. Britain cannot 
repeat the mistake of the first Crlpps offer. 
It dare not again “give a postdated check on 
a tottering bank." Unless the British Labor 
Government shows good faith, it will con¬ 
tinue to lose caste in America. I state this 
despite recent criticism of the supposed 
apathy on the part of many Americans. 
Thousands and thousands of us are on your 
side of this issue and want the aims and 
aspirations of the Indian people realized. 
Their plight is no wit different than our 
own In 1776. Instinctively and traditionally. 
Americans are deeply distrustful of all 
aspects of colonialism, and such a policy is 
despised. Many silently sit in critical judg¬ 
ment, although It would be far better if they 
were articulate and persuaded to express 
their views fully. 

We never doubt for one moment that you 
will continue in your magnificent strtigglo 
for a free India. We recognize with you that 
the independence of Ikifila is indispensable to 


the peace of the world. Specifically, the set¬ 
tlement of the Indian problem Is essential to 
any semblance of stability In Asia. In such 
stability the United States has a tremendous 
stake. Even if we were devoid of more com¬ 
pelling reasons, which we are not, an enlight¬ 
ened self-interest demands that Americans 
support you and your followers. We thall 
continue to maintain that Britain must sur¬ 
render the governmental power to the Indian 
people, and. specifically, to those representa¬ 
tives which the Indian people will choose 
themselves. We firmly agree with you. like¬ 
wise, that once the paramount question of 
Independence is settled, then the Internal 
difficulties, which now seem Insurmountable, 
will melt away as the snow in springtime. 

Sincerely yours, 

Emanuel Celler, 

R 2 pTCsentative, Fifteenth Congres- 
s:o7ial District, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Telegram to the Secretary of State 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude therein a copy of a telegram to the 
Honorable James P. Byrnes, Secretary of 
State: 

March 4, 1946. 

Mr. James P. Byrnes. 

Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sec-ietary: According to reliable pres-s 
reports. Generalissimo Franco has condemned 
to death for conspiracy against his Govern¬ 
ment three women, Marla Teresa Toral. Mer¬ 
cedes Gomez, and Isabel Sanz. The last two 
are trade-union members. Maria Teresa 
Toral at 33 years of age is. according to in¬ 
formation received by us, one of Spain’s 
outstanding scientists. During the last years 
of the Republic she worked in Spain’s Insti¬ 
tute of Chemistry and Physics, originally set 
up by the Rockefeller Foundation. After 
Franco’s entry into Madrid she was divested 
of her degrees and arrested. In 1941 she was 
released to continue scientific studies in the 
Institute Ibis, where she worked with Spain’s 
well-known Eclentist, Moles. There are those 
who consider her the Lisa Meitner of Spain. 
Six months ago she was arrested again and 
condemned to the firing squad in the imme¬ 
diate future. Mr. Secretary, we urge you to 
press Generalissimo Franco for a stay of this 
execution and also to point out to him that 
the shooting of this brilliant young woman 
will alienate further the sympathy of many 
Americans for his regime. We sent a cable 
this morning to Generalissimo Franco, which 
we trust he will receive. We quote that 
cable: 

“Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 

••Madrid: 

“As women, as democratic legislators, and 
as Christians, we speak for many American 
women who are horrified at the news of the 
announced execution of Marla Teresa Toral. 
Whatever her reputed offense against your 
government, we feel that it would be a far 
greater crime against womanhood if she were 
to be executed, and this could not fail fur¬ 
ther to alienate American public opinion, for 
there is an Increasing revulsion in all Chris¬ 
tian and democratic countries against re¬ 
gimes that seek to justify their existence as 
being bulwarks against totalitarianism and 
godlessness only to Indulge themselves in 
brutal totalitarian police state acts.'* 
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Mr. Secretary, we hope you will Inform us 
as soon as possible of the success of your 
efforts in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

Clare Boothe Luce, 

Military Affairs Committee. 
Edith Noubse Rogers, 

Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Margaret Chase Smith, 

Naval Affairs Committee. 
Emily Taet Douglas. 

Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Banking and Currency Committee. 


Challenge to Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to call to the attention 
of the House the following editorial and 
news story which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Post on March 5, 1946: 

Challenge to Congress 

Hope for continuation of virile democracy 
In America took a spurt upward yesterday 
with the release of the report of the IjR Fol- 
lettc-Monroncy committee on the organiza¬ 
tion of Congress. In our opinion, it Is one 
of the best reports ever brought out by a 
congressional committee. With broad strokes 
of statesmanship, it sketches a bold and pro¬ 
gressive plan for the restoration of Congress 
as an efficient and responsible policymaking 
body for the Nation. Citizens aware of the 
need for buttressing our democratic system 
at this vital point will read the document 
with a mingled sense of surprise and thanks¬ 
giving. 

The feeling of surprise will spring from the 
fact that six Members of the Senate and six 
Members of the House have been able to agree 
unanimously, with only occasionally personal 
dissents on minor points, on such a sweeping 
program of reform. Students of Congress on 
the outside have recommended most of the 
improvements contained In the committee’s 
report. But this call upon Congress to set 
Its house In order comes from within. It 
reflects a new awareness in Congress of its 
loss of prestige and power because of its own 
obsolete methods and organization. It is an 
omen of the happiest sort for the restoration 
of Congress to the position of authority, 
respect, and Importance that it should always 
occupy. 

The sense of thankfulness will spring from 
the very large measure of the committee’s 
achievement. It is no mere shuffling of 
offices or boost in expenses that the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee suggests. Rather 
It is a comprehensive adjustment of our 
democratic system to the age in which we 
are living. "We have been guided," the 
report accurately says, "by what Justice 
Holmes called ‘the felt necessities of the 
time.’ " The committee properly addressed 
Itself to "a grave constitutional crisis • * • 
In which the fate of representative govern¬ 
ment Itself is at stake." 

The flrst of the "felt necessities" which It 
proposes to meet is the demand for a new 
committee system. Following the sugges¬ 
tions of Senator La Toilette, the committee 
suggests reduction of the heterogeneous con¬ 
glomeration of 38 Senate committees to 16 


streamlined legislative study groups with 
well-deflned Jurisdiction. The tangle of 48 
House committees would be reduced. In ac¬ 
cord with Representative Wadsworth’s plan, 
to 18. Committee assignments for each leg¬ 
islator Would thus be reduced; overlapping 
would be eliminated; expert assistance would 
be provided; special committees would be 
eliminated and supervisory and Investigative 
functions would be assigned to each regular 
committee within its own field. Regular 
meetings days would be fixed; testimony 
would be digested to save time, and members 
of Congress would be given a chance to ex¬ 
plain their bills instead of having most of 
them go directly into the discard. 

No less Important are the proposed policy 
committees which are Intended to take the 
place of existing steering committees which 
“seldom meet and never steer." Majority 
and minority policy committees would bo 
elected at the beginning of each new Con¬ 
gress by the majority and minority confer¬ 
ences. TTielr purpose would be to bring 
cohesion and leadership into the legislative 
picture. The majority policy committees 
would constitute a formal council to meet 
regularly with the President for the formula¬ 
tion of national policies to be enacted Into 
legislation. This is, as we have frequently 
urged In recent years, a sensible method of 
making our system of divided powers func¬ 
tion more smoothly. It is so eminently de¬ 
sirable In these days of rapidly moving 
events and momentous national Issues that 
wo can scarcely Imagine any responsible 
opposition to it. 

Additional plans are concerned with 
strengthening fiscal controls, registration of 
lobb 3 ri 8 ts. Increasing congressional salaries 
to $15,000 a year, opening of the Federal 
retirement system to Congressmen, ond mak¬ 
ing more efficient use of Congressmen’s time. 
In this latter connection there Is a strong 
recommendation for self-government for the 
District of Columbia which should warm the 
hearts of local suffrage advocates. Only a 
few of the more urgent reforms, such as 
reorientation of the House Rules Committee, 
are left out. Even in this Instance the pro¬ 
posed policy committee could be expected to 
put the rules tyrants In their place. 

The report as a whole is an inspiring call 
to Congress to rise to the larger challenge 
thrust upon it both by our grave world re¬ 
sponsibilities and by the new tempo of 
events. In our opinion, it becomes an essen¬ 
tial chart of the pattern that American Gov¬ 
ernment must follow if the best In our way 
of life is to be preserved. 

(By Robert C. Albright) 

A comprehensive face-lifting program for 
Congress yesterday was recommended by the 
La Follettc-Monroney Joint Committee on 
Congressional Organization. 

Complete overhauling of the spreading 
congressional committee system capped a list 
of 37 recommendations to meet the felt 
necessities of the time. 

Forty-eight House standing committees 
would be reorganized down to 18. Similar 
mergers would cut the Senate total from 33 
to 16. The new committees would keep close 
tab on corresponding Government agencies. 
No new special investigating groups would be 
created. 

MANY proposals MADE 

other proposals for bringing Congress up 
to date ranged all the way from registration 
of lobbyists to over-all congressional Budget 
control to check deficit spending in peace¬ 
time. Congressional leadership would be for¬ 
malized in majority and minority policy 
committees. House and Senate majority 
policy committees would form a new Legis¬ 
lative-Executive Council, maintaining con¬ 
stant liaison with the executive branch. 

Sweetening some of the less popular re¬ 
forms were improved staffing and research for 
Members, an increase in Member^’ salaries 


from $10,000 to $15,000 a year, Inclusion of 
legislators in the Federal retirement system 
on a contributory basis, and a 50-perccnt 
salary Increase for elected Capitol officials. 

'The report, representing more than a yenr 
of study, was filed simultaneously in House 
and Senate. Some of the findings faced 
rocky going In a Congress Inured to old 
methods, but the initial reception was good. 

MUST DEVISE PLAN 

Senator Robert M. La Pollette, Jr. (Prog¬ 
ressive, Wisconsin), and Representative A. S. 
Mike Monroney (Democrat, Oklahoma), 
chairman and vice chairman, respectively, of 
the 12-man Joint group, must now find a \M*y 
to get the plan before Congress in concrete 
legislation. 

Congress, in setting up the Joint group 
more than a year ago, gave It no legislative 
authority. 

One novel fiscal-control feature of the re¬ 
port outlines a system under which Congress 
will fix its own spending totals at the start 
of each session, and stay within them under 
a budget-balancing arrangement of its own. 

Within 60 days after each session opens, 
the revenue and appropriations committees 
of both Houses would sponsor a concurrent 
resolution setting over-all Federal income 
and expenditures for the coming fiscal year. 

If the spending total exceeded estimated 
Federal revenue. Congress would take a roll 
call vote on authorizing the additional Fed¬ 
eral debt. Should appropriations later ex¬ 
ceed the approved Budget figure, all appro¬ 
priations (except those of a permanent na¬ 
ture) would be reduced by a uniform per¬ 
centage, to keep within the over-all limit. 
The result would be a sort of compulsory 
budget-balancing check by Congress each 
year. 

Seniority rules in both Chambers were un¬ 
touched by the report, the committee dis¬ 
agreeing on (1) a better method of selecting 
committee chairmen and (2) modifying th© 
broad powers of the House Rules Committee. 

The Joint group was not empowered to 
bring In recommendations on two other 
widely debated reforms—limitation of Senate 
debate and congressional "question periods" 
for examining department heads. 

Tlic report termed reorganization of the 
present "obsolete and overlapping" commit¬ 
tee structure tlie No. 1 problem and real 
test of congressional willingness to strengthen 
Itself. 

INCREASED DUTIES URGED 

Besides trimming down the number of 
committees, the report recommended in¬ 
creased responsibilities for each with every 
Member, of Congress having membership on 
one of the reorganized groups. 

Monthly docket days would be set aside 
so that Members would be assured of hearings 
on every bill Introduced. Records would be 
kept of committee attendance and a record 
of the votes would be printed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. Committee chairmen 
would be required to report promptly all 
bills approved, and seek a rule to bring them 
to the floor. 

Other recommendations: 

1. Conference committees would be limited 
to differencos in fact between the two Houf^cs. 
Items on which both Houses have reached 
agreement could not be changed In confer¬ 
ence. 

2. An understandable digest of a bill would 
have to accompany every committee report, 
together with reasons for passage, the na¬ 
tional Interest involved, the cost and the 
distribution of any benefits. 

want four experts 

3. Pour staff experts, exempt from dis¬ 
charge for "political reasons," would be as¬ 
signed to each of the regular committees. 
Present clerical personnel would be retained 
up to six per committee. Two each would be 
available for committee-connected work In 
the offices of the chairman and ranking mi¬ 
nority member. 
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4 . The cfflcc of legislative counsel would 
be expanded, with its appropriations in¬ 
creased from $90,000 to $150,000 a year for 
the next 2 years, and further Increases later. 

6. The Congressional Library’s legislative 
reference service also would be expanded to 
supply skilled research for Members and a 
pool of experts for committees. Appropria¬ 
tions would be increased to $650,000 for the 
1948 fiscal year, and to $750,000 thereafter. 

6. An $8,000-a-year administrative assist¬ 
ant for every Senator and Congressman to 
assume nonlegislative duties, freeing Mem¬ 
bers for more time on national legislation. 

7. An Oflace of Congressional Personnel, 
tinder a $10.000-a-ycar director, to establish 
and maintain a modern and uniform per¬ 
sonnel system for all service employees of 
the Capitol. 

8. A stenographic pool from which Sen¬ 
ators and House Members would augment 
their own staffs during “busy seasons.’* 

MO SECRET HEARINGS 

9. Executive or secret hearings on appro¬ 
priation bills would be abolished. House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, after 
hearings in public, would have to file their 
reports 3 days in advance of fioor considera¬ 
tion. Four qualified staff assistants would be 
assigned to each Appropriations subcommit¬ 
tee. 

10. An annual General Accounting Office 
audit of each Government agency would be 
required, together with a report on adminis¬ 
trative performance and operations of each 
agency. 

11. Legislative “riders’* on appropriation 
bills would be barred In the future, as would 
limiting amendments having the effect of 
legislation. The Comptroller General would 
survey so-called limitations on appropria¬ 
tions, ferret out those that cost more than 
they save. 

12. To save Members time, Congress would 
delegate authority to the Federal courts and 
to the Court of Claims to hear and settle 
claims against the Government. Set periods 
of congressional recess would be determined, 
and Congress would experiment with altcr- 
iinte 3 days each for committee meetings 
and Chamber sessions. Self-rule for the 
District, reported elsewhere in this paper. 
Was likewise recommended as a congressional 
time saver. 

13. Organized groups lobbying for or 
against legislation required to register each 
session with the House clerk and Senate 
secretary. They would have to file itemized 
quarterly statements under oath on all 
amounts spent to influence legislation. 

14. Congressional salary increase to $15,- 
000, effective in the Eightieth Congress (Jan¬ 
uary 3, 1947), and taxable on the same basis 
and with the same allowable deduction, as 
business and professional returns. 

RETIREMENT PAY OFFERED 

15. Optionnl permission for Members of 
Congress to Join the civil-service retirement 
and disability system, on a contributory basis 
of G percent of base pay. To be eligible for 
an annuity a member must have served at 
least 6 years and have reached the age of 
62. Members could purchase credit for prior 
service at the Government rate provided in 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

16. A 50-pcrcent salary raise for elected offi¬ 
cers of the Senate and House, and a 60-per- 
cent increase in annual appropriations to the 
office of the Vice President and the office of 
the Speaker, the proposed director of con¬ 
gressional personnel in addition would 
recommend equitable readjustments In pres¬ 
ent salaries paid employees in the offices 
of the Senate secretary, House clerk, ser- 
gcaiits at arms, doorkeepers, and the Speak¬ 
er’s table. 

17. Remodeling of the Chambers of both 
Houses to provide improved acoustics and 
seating facilities in House and Senate cau¬ 
cus rooms. Expansion of Senate and House 
restaurant facilities to reduce crowding. 


Reassignment of Capitol space to provide 
ample facilities for Joint committees and 
conference committees. Improved school 
and housing facilities for House and Senate 
pages. 

18. Improved presentation of the dally 
program in the Congressional Record. The 
Record would report not only the regular 
legislative sessions but also scheduled com¬ 
mittee hearings and a brief r6sum6 of the 
previous day’s congressional activities. 

MANY FEAR OUTCOME 

The committee reported “a widespread con¬ 
gressional and public belief that a grave con¬ 
stitutional crisis exists in which the fate of 
representative government itself Is at stake.” 

“Public affairs are now handled by a host 
of administrative agencies headed by non- 
elected olficials with only casual oversight by 
Congress,” it said. “The course of events has 
created a breach between Government and 
the people.” 

“Behind our inherited constitutional pat¬ 
tern a new political order has arisen which 
constitutes a basic change In the Federal de¬ 
sign. Meanwhile, government by adminis¬ 
tration is the object of group pressures which 
weaken its protection of the public interest. 
Under these conditions, it was believed, the 
time is ripe for Congress to reconsider its 
role in the American scheme of government 
and to modernize its organization and pro¬ 
cedures." 

Set-up of Congress Committees 

Here are the new, consolidated Senate and 
House committees proposed by the Joint 
Congressional Reorganization Committee, 
followed by existing groups whose functions 
they would absorb: 

senate 

1. Agriculture—Agriculture and forestry. 

2. Appropriations—Appropriations. 

3. Rules and Administration—Audit and 
control, enrolled bills, library, printing, priv¬ 
ileges and elections, rules. 

4. Banking and Currency—Banking and 
currency. 

5. Finance—Finance. 

6. Labor and Public Welfare—Education 
and labor, finance (social-security Jurisdic¬ 
tion). 

7. Claims*—Claims. 

8. Interior, Natural Resources and Public 
Works—Commerce, Indian affairs, inter- 
oceanic canals, irrigation and reclamation, 
mines and mining, public buildings and 
grounds, public lands and surveys, territories 
and in.sular affairs. 

9. Civil Service—Civil service, postofflees 
and post roads. 

10. District of Columbia*—District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

11. Expenditurec in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments—^Expenditures in Executive Depart¬ 
ments. 

12. Armed Services—^Military affairs and 
Naval affairs. 

13. Veterans Affairs—Pensions, finance 
(veterans Jurisdiction). 

14. Interstate Commerce—Interstate com¬ 
merce, manufacturers. 

15. Foreign Relations—^Foreign relations. 

IG. Judiciary — ^Patents, immigration. Judi¬ 
ciary. 

(•) To be abolished if approval is given 
recommendations for District of Columbia 
self-government and Judicial or 

(•) To be abolished if approval is given 
recommendations for District of Columbia 
self-government and Judicial or administra¬ 
tive settlement of claims. 

HOUSE 

1. Agriculture—^Agriculture. 

2. Appropriations—^Appropriations. 

3. Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments—^Expenditures In executive depart¬ 
ment* 


4. Banking and Currency—Banking and 
currency; coinage, weights and measures. 

6 . Civil Service—Civil service, census, post- 
offices and post roads. District of Columbia. 

6 . Public Works—Flood control, public 
buildings and grounds, rivers and harbors. 

7. Judiciary—Judiciary, patents, revision of 
the laws, immigration and naturalization. 

8 . Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9. Labor—Labor, education. 

10. Merchant Marine and Fisheries—Mer¬ 
chant marine and fisheries. 

11. Foreign Affairs—Foreign affairs. 

12. Veterans’ Affairs—Pensions, Invalid 
pensions. World War veterans’ legislation. 

13. Armed Services—Military affairs; Naval 
affairs. 

14. Public Lands—Public lands, territories, 
irrigation and reclamation, mines and min¬ 
ing. Insular affairs, Indian affairs. 

15. Ways and Means—Ways and means. 

16. Rule55—Rules. 

17. House Administration—Accounts, dis¬ 
position of executive papers, enrolled bills, 
library, memorials, printing. 

18. Un-American Activities—Un-American 
activities. 

Abolished outright would be the commit¬ 
tees on election of President, Vice President 
and Representatives in Congress, election No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, and the Claims and War 
Claims Committees. 


World Federation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
serting in the Record an open letter by 
Mr. P. R. Windegger, chairman of the 
Missouri State Committee for World 
Federation : 

December 17, 1945. 

Mr. Francis H. Russell, 

Chief, Division of Public Liaison, 

Department of State, WashUigton, 

D, C. 

Dear Mr. Russell: This letter is not writ¬ 
ten from desire nor with pleasure, but from 
necessity. The necessity arises out of re¬ 
ceipt of your form "Ready Letter," with rub¬ 
ber stamp date of December 7, regarding 
world government proposals which have 
reached the Department of State. When that 
Bureau, which Is supposed to be the servant 
of the people, writes letters purporting to 
tell the people how they should think on 
matters vital to their very existence, it con¬ 
firms the timely warning given us by Emery 
Reeves in his book, The Anatomy of Peace, 
that our present policies lead logically and 
Inevitably to totalitarianism. Therefore, wc 
think your letter requires an answer in frank 
and unmistakable language. 

The first paragraph of your letter is grati¬ 
fying in that It states: “Owing to the large 
volume of letters arriving in the Department 
on this subject, it Is impossible to make a 
personal reply to each letter." ’This is con¬ 
crete evidence that "We, the People" are not 
only thinking, but acting. While the situa¬ 
tion you mention Is gratifying, it Is by no 
means surprising to those of us who for years 
have taken an active part In explaining to 
the people the price of world peace. Possi¬ 
bly the news has not yet arrived at the “Ivory 
Towers,” that according to a National Opin¬ 
ion Research Center release of December 2, 
1945, 64 percent of all American civilians 
expressed more confidence in the control of 
the atomic bomb by world government than 
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by the Security Ckjuncil of the United Na¬ 
tions as presently constituted. Those starry- 
eyed dreamers, who think that after 2,000 
years of failures we can. in this atomic age, 
make a gentlemen's agreement keep peace in 
the world, and refuse to consider a plan 
which has been successful In our own coim- 
try for over 160 years, should hesitate to 
smear the 54 percent as “perfectionists," who 
can best be described as those people who do 
not believe in making the same mistake 
“again and again and again." 

We doubt if the Division of Public Liaison 
is acquainted with the fact that on Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1945. the House of Representatives of 
the State of Missouri, with only two dissent¬ 
ing votes, passed the resolution favoring 
world federation which has become interna¬ 
tionally known as the Humber resolution 
from the name of its author, Robert Lee 
Humber, who originally had it introduced 
and passed by the legislature of his native 
State, North Carolina, on March 13. 1941, and 
which same resolution has been adopted by 
12 other States, the last being Florida on May 
3 of this year. This apparent lack of knowl¬ 
edge of the thinking and action of the peo¬ 
ple suggests the possibility that the Division 
of Public Liaison is a one-way street, in which 
event it is time its name should be changed 
to Division of Propaganda. Such a suspicion 
is heightened by your letter. 

The second paragraph of your letter, in 
diplomatic language, endeavors to condition 
the recipient for the third and last para¬ 
graphs. which contain the meat of the letter. 

Tou say in the third paragraph: 

“I hope you will agree that, matter what 
any citizen believes about the ultimate form 
of international organization, his first task 
is to assist as far as he can in bringing into 
full and effective operation the organization 
projected in the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions. As you know, organization under the 
Charter is not intended to be immutable, and 
it is to be hoped that under it the United 
Nations will move steadily in the direction of 
the strengthening of the authority of its 
organs. When the President urged prompt 
approval of the Charter upon the Senate, he 
stated that the Charter was not a static 
treaty and that it could and would be im¬ 
proved Just as our, own Constitution has 
been Improved." 

It Is apparently not realized in the State 
Department that the American people knew 
instinctively that for political reasons it 
might be necessary to adopt the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals into a charter for the bene¬ 
fit of those who came in late. These late 
arrivals, of course. Included many members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate, as well as the tech¬ 
nicians In the State Department, who were 
still thinking in terms of 1918. We, who 
took ::n active part in favor of adoption of 
the San Francisco Charter, worked on that 
basis, hoping that the San Francisco Charter 
could be developed into a world government, 
even though our founding fathers over 150 
years ago found it necessary to 8cr:;p the 
Articles of Confederation ^\ia institute a real 
Government bi^Kicd 6n faw by the adoption 

t oohstltutlon. In this connection, we 
remember very clearly being told that the 
Charter “• * * would be improved Just as 

our own Constitution has been improved," 
but we also realized that the Charter is not a 
Constitution but merely a so-called gentle¬ 
men's agreement which can be and always 
has been broken at will by any of the high 
contracting parties, when they thought it 
served their national Interest, 

But since San Francisco, the atomic bomb 
has fallen. In the words of Norman Cousins, 
need for world government was clear 
long before August 6. 1945, but Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki raised that need to such di¬ 
mensions that It can no longer be Ignored.’* 
Or, as Freda Klrchwey has so aptly expressed 
the effect of the atomic bomb, “In the space 


of a day the world aecurity organization 
grew from childhood to senility. Now it 
must be replaced.'* 

In your last paragraph you say: 

“Individuals who continually reexamine 
the premises upon which International re¬ 
lations are founded will make a contribution 
to political development in the same way 
that free and Intelligent criticism has al¬ 
ways contributed to the development of gov¬ 
ernment everywhere. Your contribution to¬ 
day will be especially valuable to the extent 
that It points to the need of effective inter¬ 
national action now through the processes 
envisaged by the charter." 

It is this “papa knows best" attitude which 
we resent. It may be necessary to approach 
world government through the United Na¬ 
tions Organization when it is finally set up. 
Before San Francisco, a high official of the 
State Department stated frankly, "The Idea 
of a superstate never entered our heads In 
connection with Dumbarton Oaks." Nobody 
wants an all-powerful superstate, but this 
time we hope the American representatives 
will have their minds full of world federation 
when they go to the organization meeting of 
the UNO. What thinking people want, and 
what they are trying to tell you In no uncer¬ 
tain terms, is that at the first session of the 
United Nations Organization, the first utter¬ 
ance should be, “Gentlemen, I propose wo 
unite." This proposal should come from the 
American representatives, since we are, for 
the moment, the leading nation of the world 
and the originators of the only form of gov¬ 
ernment for the world which is appropriate 
and vitally essential for world peace—feder¬ 
ation. Again, In the words of Norman 
Cousins: 

“After the Charter was drafted, even its 
warmest advocates did not claim that it was 
equipped to cope with war or the threat ot 
war. But It was felt that time might work to 
the advantage of the United Nations—time 
In which to build up the habit of peace; time 
In which to strengthen and implement the 
Charter so that it might someday take the 
form of a real and durable world structure. 
But the time factor hr.B been reversed. Time 
no longer works for peace. Time today works 
against peace." 

It is very evident from your letter of De¬ 
cember 7 that the techniciaxis in the State 
Department and highly vocal members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate fall to realize that time is run¬ 
ning out and, therefore, the atomic bomb has 
made it impossible. Impractical, and fatal to 
give the Charter time and see if it won’t 
work. 

Since reading the President's statement of 
December 16 on China, “The Government of 
the United States holds that peace and pros¬ 
perity of the world in this new and unex¬ 
plored era ahead depend on the ability ^ 
the sovereign nations to combine fot coileS 
tive securi^ In the Unl^;^ Nations Organ¬ 
ization." We ^ve b^en wondering what he 
oy combine. If he means unite, then 
we could be sure he realizes the nature of 
the new and unexplored era, which dawned 
over Hiroshima on August 6. All the people 
know now is that sovereign nations make 
wars in which the people suffer and die. 

What we need is for the technicians In the 
State Department to sacrifice their pride of 
authorship in the Dumbarton Oaks proposal 
for the good of mankind; and with the other 
bad advisers around the President to step 
aside and permit the President to listen to 
the voice of the people who are waiting for 
him to implement the inspiration given him 
at the time of his “Republic of the World’* 
speech at Kansas City on June 28. 1945. 

Original copy of this letter is being sent 
to the President with the earnest hope that 
the Secretariat will permit him to read it. 
Sincerely, 

F. R. VON WiNDECCER, 
Chairman, Missouri State Committee 
for World Fddsration, 


Control of the Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Hanson W. Baldwin from the New York 
Times of March 6. 1946: 

Control of Atomic Bomb Imperative—D is- 

CI.OSURES OF Practices in Canadian Espi¬ 
onage Case Bring Issue More Sharply Into 

Focus Here 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The Canadian spy case brings to sharp 
focus the entire problem of atomic energy 
legislation in this country. 

The espionage so far revealed is serious in 
its nature and particularly in its conse¬ 
quences. and is likely to become mucii 
more so with future revelations. However, 
we should not confuse the Issue by talk 
of ethics or by namc-callmg or emotion¬ 
alism. Tlie Russians have done in Canada 
only what every other nation. In this world 
of power politics, has done and is doing— 
and must do—if it is to survive in the atomic 
age. They did it with a considerable degree 
of amateurish naivety, but the Important 
and the somewhat shocking fact is not that 
the Russians procured secret information, 
nor the manner in which they procured it, 
but that Canadian and British nationals in 
positions oi authority and trust chose to vio¬ 
late the responsibilities and the duties of 
their offices for the benefit of a foreign power, 

LOYALTY 15 REAL ISSUE 

It is this stage of the Investigation that 
merits the greatest consideration and atten¬ 
tion. If men or women in public office in 
this country or Canada find themselves 
mused or confused by the doctrines of com¬ 
munism, or torn by a double allegiejtice, they 
have no place In public office. A,kid for those 
who, while professing public allegiance and 
fidelity to one set of prii^olples and one na¬ 
tion, privately pay r/oelsance to another, 
there can be nothJLng but contempt. 

All this does not mean that there should 
be a “Red probe" or a witch hunt. The,l, 
unfortunately, may be one of tlis more seri¬ 
ous consequences of Canadian ca.se. Al- 
^dy, ther^ is considerable pressure to 
^i-icen up the provisions of the Espionage 
Act—an act which Is now. If anything, too 
broad. We must make haste slowly; other¬ 
wise there is grave danger that civil liberties 
may be disregarded and the principles w'e 
stand for in this country brought to naught. 

But the Canadian case makes more im¬ 
perative than ever before the necessity for a 
rapid consideration by Congress of Icglsln- 
tion for the national control of atomic 
energy—and the establishment as soon as 
possible, by UNO of international controls. 

The first atomic bomb was dropped on ' 
Hiroshima on August 6, 7 months ago. in 
that Interval extensive hearings have been 
held by Senator Brien McMahon's atomic 
energy committee, and various bills have 
been framed, but no final congressional ac¬ 
tion has been taken. 

The hearings have shown a major split be¬ 
tween military and scientific opinion as to 
the desirable type of legislation. The Mc¬ 
Mahon bill, which emphasizes complete ci¬ 
vilian control of atomic energy policy mak¬ 
ing and libertllzes, as far as possible, public 
Information about atomic energy, is greatly 
favored by the scientists. It Is on the whol* 
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a good bill and compensates for the danger¬ 
ous features of the military-sponsored May- 
Johnson bills. 

But 111 one respect It Is clearly deficient 
and puts the cart before the horse. Until 
and unless the world agrees to outlawing 
the use of atomic energy in war and puts 
teeth In such an agreement by setting up (if 
that be possible) an airtight international 
inspection system, this country must con¬ 
tinue to develop atomic energy for military 
purposes and our military men must be rep¬ 
resented on any commission that controls 
atomic energy. 

MILITARY POWER INVOLVED 

Today atomic energy is military power and 
nothing more, and to bar the military from 
representation on a policy-making-control 
commission, as the scientists would do, is to 
set up virtually an entirely new department 
of war, separate from, and outside of, the 
War and Navy Departments. It makes no 
sense. As long as atomic energy is to be 
used for military purposes in the world our 
military must have a hand in it or our own 
national defense will be hopelessly crippled. 

Of course, in any atomic-energy-control 
legislation that is passed the principle of 
civilian preeminence and civilian control over 
the military—fundamental to our type of 
Government—must be upheld, and secrecy 
restrictions must be liberalized as much as 
possible. Otherwise we shall defeat our own 
purposes—the preservation of democracy and 
the fostering of scientific research. 

There must be, in other words, in any 
acceptable legislation a reconciliation of con¬ 
flicting ideas and aspirations. 

This the scientists on the one hand and 
the military on the other scerr- to have lost 
sight of. Peace, and the ideal. Is never 
gained by an easy road; no simplified ap¬ 
proach will do. 

Many of the physical scientists—suddenly, 
since Hiroshima, become social and political 
scientists—have not indicated any great 
understanding of this fact. They are out 
to reform the world overnight, for they 
have had an understandably guilty con¬ 
science since their creation by a Frankenstein 
monster. But the world will not be made 
over in their image by losing sight of reality. 
Yet In their zeal too many of the scientific 
pronouncements seem to have lost sight of 
the kind of world we live in. 

This attitude, this understandable fear of 
what tomorrow holds, this attempt to “gild” 
the present, has undoubtedly helped to lead 
to the kind of rationalization that perhaps 
served to Justify—in their own minds—the 
acts cf the Canadian and British citizens who 
gave secrets to the Russians. 

It should give all of us—scientists, public, 
legislators and military—cause to stop and 
think. We mu.st retain our ideals for Inter¬ 
national organization and work for them. 
And we must lend more than lip service. 

After the Atomic Energy Commission of 
UNO has been established and is at work we 
must be prepared to offer one or more definite 
concessions: 

1 . Destruction of the atomic bombs already 
manufactured. 

2. Halting of production of atomic bombs 
for a certain period while the commission 
deliberates. 

3. Agreement to outlaw atomic energy in 
war and to turn over to UNO. or to destroy 
our atomic factories. If a satisfactory control 
system on an international basis can be set 
up, and provided UNO can be strengthened to 
meet these tremendous responsibilities. 

But it would serve no point now to give 
Russia atomic bombs, or to tell her all the 
details of how to make them, and we are, 
Indeed, blind optimists if we think the 
Russians would Interpret this as anything 
but a naive gesture. 

Our ideals and aspirations will be badly 
served if we lose sight of the fact that the 
millennium is not here and that we must 
still live in the mud and dross of today. 


Bill To Permit Steamthip Companies To 

Operate Aviation Routes, Especially To 

Meet Foreign Competition—Maritime 

Commission Empowered To Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6,1946 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has set its face against 
a unified sea-air service in the cases of 
overseas transport, holding that each 
form of transportation must be inde¬ 
pendently managed and controlled. It 
defends its position by maintaining that 
such is and was the “congressional in¬ 
tent.” Nothing is further from the truth. 

The policy of the United States trans¬ 
portation has never been declared to be 
one of rigid separation in management 
and control of modes of transportation. 
A review of the hearings and the subse¬ 
quent acts of Congress, such as the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Act. the Motor Ve¬ 
hicle Act, the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, and the Civil Aeronautics Act, re¬ 
veal no such intent on the part of Con¬ 
gress 

Principal railroads are engaged in 
some form of motor transportation. 
Where it serves the public interest, car¬ 
riers by water operate highway carriers 
and railroads operate steamships. The 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, section 
212, authorized and directed the Mari¬ 
time Commission “to study and cooper¬ 
ate with vessel owners in devising means 
by which there may be constructed by or 
with the aid of the United States express 
liner or superliner vessels comparable to 
those of other nations, especially with a 
view to their use in national emergency 
and the use with or in lieu of such ves¬ 
sels of transoceanic aircraft service.” 

Why a theory of separateness in over¬ 
seas transportation should now be ap¬ 
plied to the detriment of our postwar 
foreign trade, I fail to see. Other coun¬ 
tries are prepared to offer a complete 
sea-air service. Only recently, the 
House of Commons approved the British 
White Paper which discards the “single 
chosen Instrument” practice for the es¬ 
tablishment of three rr^in air transport 
corporations, one of which opersMrig be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and South 
America will be controlled and operated 
by steamship lines. If the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board policy prevails, we are ob¬ 
viously at a competitive disadvantage 
in dealing with foreign trade conditions 
such as custom regulations, money ex¬ 
change, immigration, public health 
quarantine, and sources of traffic. Co¬ 
ordinated sea-air services of other coun¬ 
tries will, as a consequence, be able to 
offer lower fares and shipping rates to 
travelers and shippers. This becomes 
more evident when goods are to be 
shipped to or received from the interiors 
of the trading countries. 

If the United States is to attain and 
maintain its rightful place in foreign 
trade and in world transportation, the 
ruling against unified sea-air service 


must be reversed. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is an administrative and not a policy¬ 
making body. 

However, since the Civil Aeronautics 
Board stubbornly holds to its unjusti¬ 
fiable position. Congress must act. The 
CAB cannot stand in the way of progress 
and it must be bypassed. Time is of the 
essence. Foreign merchant marine com¬ 
panies are supplementing their overseas 
routes by air transportation and they will 
soon crowd out our native companies. 
Therefore, I have this day offered a bill 
correcting this Intolerable situation. It 
would empower the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion with authority to grant franchises, 
after public hearing, to United States 
marine transport companies for mainte¬ 
nance and operation of supplemental avi¬ 
ation routes on foreign soil. 

The bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, with respect to air trans¬ 
portation by marine transportation and 
shipping companies 

Be it enacted, etc.. That Title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. Is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subtitle ns follows: 

“SUBTITLE-AIR TRANSPORTATION 

“Sec. 241. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law. any marine transportation 
and shipping company may engage in over¬ 
seas air transportation or foreign air trans¬ 
portation, or both, If there is in force a cer¬ 
tificate Issued by the Commission authoriz¬ 
ing such company to engage in such air 
transportation. 

“(b) Application for a certificate shall be 
made in writing to the Commission and shall 
be so verified, shall be in such form and con¬ 
tain such information, and shall be accom¬ 
panied by such proof of service upon such 
Interested parties, as the Commission shall 
by regulations require. 

“(c) Upon the filing of any such applica¬ 
tion the Commission shall give public notice 
thereof by posting a copy of such applica¬ 
tion in the office of the Secretary of the Com¬ 
mission, and shall give notice thereof by such 
other means to such persons as the Commis¬ 
sion may by regulations prescribe. Any in¬ 
terested person may file with the Commis¬ 
sion a protest or memorandum of opposition 
to or in support of the issuance of the certifi¬ 
cate applied for. A public hearing shall 
be held on such application If the applicant, 
or any person having a substantial interest in 
the proceeding, shall so request within such 
time as the Commission shall by regulations 
provide, and the Commission shall dispose of 
such application as speedily as possible. 

“(d) The Commission shall Issue a cer¬ 
tificate authorizing the whole or any part of 
the air transportation covered by applica¬ 
tion !f It finds that the applicant Is fit, 
willing, and ab?o to perform such trans¬ 
portation properly and illP-t such transpor¬ 
tation is required by the public convenience 
and necessity; otherwise such appllcatiofi 
shall be denied. 

“Sec. 242. (a) Each certificate issued un¬ 
der this subtitle shall specify the terminal 
points and intermediate points, if any, be¬ 
tween which, or If such specification Is im¬ 
practicable. the area or areas within which, 
the holder thereof Is authorized to engage 
In air transportation and the service to be 
rendered; and there shall be attached to 
the exercise of the privileges granted by the 
certificate such reasonable terms, conditions, 
and limitations as the public interest may 
require. No term, condition, or limitation 
of a certificate shall restrict the right of the 
holder thereof to add to or change schedules, 
equipment, accommodations, and facilities 
for performing the authorized transportation 
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and service as the development of the busi¬ 
ness and the demands of the public shall re¬ 
quire. The holder of a certificate shall not 
be deemed to have violated any term, con¬ 
dition, or limitation thereof by landing or 
taking off during an emergency at a point 
not named in its certificate or by operating 
in an emergency, under regulations which 
may be prescribed by the Commission, be¬ 
tween terminal and intermediate points 
other than those specified in its certificate. 
The holder of a certificate may make charter 
trips or perform any special service without 
regard to the points named in such certifi¬ 
cate, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commission. 

*'(b) Each certificate shall be effective from 
the date specified therein and shall continue 
in effect until suspended or revoked as here¬ 
inafter provided, or until the Commission 
shall certify that operation thereunder has 
ceased: Provided, That If any service author¬ 
ized by a certificate is not Inaugurated within 
such period, not less than 90 days, after the 
date of the authorization as shall bs fixed 
by the Commission, or if. for a period of 90 
days or such other period as may be desig¬ 
nated by the Commission, such service is 
not operated, the Commission may by order, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, di¬ 
rect that such certificate shall thereupon 
cease to be effective to the extent of such 
service. 

*'(c) No certificate Issued under this sub¬ 
title may be transferred unless such transfer 
is approved by the Commission and by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as being consistent 
with the public Interest. 

“(d) No certificate issued under this sub¬ 
title shall confer any proprietary, property, or 
exclusive right in the use of any air space, 
civil alrwav, airport, or air navigation facility. 

“Sec. 243. The Commission, upon petition 
or complaint or upon its own initiative, after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, may by 
order alter, amend, modify, or suspend any 
such certificate In whole or in part if the 
public convenience and necessity so require, 
or may revoke any such certificate in whole 
or In part for intentional failure to comply 
with any term, condition, or limitation of 
such certificate: Provided, That no such cer¬ 
tificate shall be revoked unless the holder 
thereof falls to comply, within a reasonable 
time to be fixed by the Commission, with an 
order of the Commission commanding obe¬ 
dience to the term, condition, or limitation 
found by the Commission to be violated. 
Any interested person may flic with the Com¬ 
mission a protest or memorandum in support 
of or in opposition to such alteration, amend¬ 
ment, modification, suspension, or revocation 
of a certificate. 

“Sec. 244. No holder of any such certificate 
shall abandon any route or part thereof for 
which a certificate has been issued by the 
Commission, unless, upon the application of 
such holder, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, the Commission shall find such 
abandonment to be in the public interest. 
Any Interested person may file with the Com¬ 
mission a protest or memorandum of oppo¬ 
sition to or In support of any such abandon¬ 
ment. The Commission may, by regulations 
or otherwise, authorize temporary suspension 
of service to such extent as may be in the 
public interest. 

“Sec. 246. So far as is consistent with the 
provisions of this subtitle, the holder of any 
certificate issued under this subtitle, and the 
overseas air transportation and foreign air 
transportation engaged in by such holder 
shall be subject to all applicable provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

“Sec. 246. As used in this subtitle— 

“(1) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

“(2) The term ‘marine transportation and 
shipping company* means any common car¬ 


rier by water subject to regulation with 
respect to its rates, fares, and charges imder 
the Shipping Act. 1916. as amended. 

“(3) The terms ‘overseas air transporta¬ 
tion’ and ‘foreign air transportation’ shall 
have the meaning assigned to such terms in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended.** 


Let’s Have Prices That Tell the Truth 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including as a part of my remarks to¬ 
day an editorial that appeared in a re¬ 
cent issue of the Country Gentleman, en¬ 
titled "'Let's Have Prices That Tell the 
Truth.” I commend the reading of this 
editorial. It calls attention to the fact 
that subsidies, after all, are paid for the 
benefit of consumers. Such being the 
case, they ought to know what the sub¬ 
sidies are, and who really benefits by 
reason of such payments. 

The editorial follows: 

let's have prices that tell the truth 

If food subsidies are to be continued be¬ 
yond June 30, as the administration asks. 
Country Gentleman makes this suggestion to 
Congress: Put them on an honest basis. 
They ore primarily subsidies for the benefit 
of consumers. Let them be paid then at 
the actual point of benefit and allow farm 
prices to move freely, at least up to where 
they will reflect the true market value. 

As it is now, we do not have prices that 
tell the truth. They present a false front 
to both consumer and producer. A part of 
the real price is concealed from the consumer 
because the Government pays it. This was 
admitted by the President, when he calcu¬ 
lated in his message to Congress that a re¬ 
moval of subsidies would cause a rise of 3 to 
6 cents a pound in average retail prices of 
meat, 12 cents a pound for butter, 1 to 2 
cents a quart for milk, and 1 cent a loaf 
for bread. 

A tangle of prices and subsidies deprives 
farmers of any accurate measurement of the 
value of their products. They are left with¬ 
out the guidance in their operations that the 
market normally affords them. The unset¬ 
tled cattle-feeding situation is an example of 
the results. Meanwhile, farmers are kept 
under an uncertainty—^which ought not to 
be Imposed on the Nation’s most willing pro¬ 
ducers—as to what will happen when subsi¬ 
dies are removed from their price structure. 
If subsidies were placed where they belong 
and farm prices allowed to fill up the gap 
this uncertainty would be lessened. Devis¬ 
ing a method of transferring these food sub¬ 
sidies to those who really enjoy them should 
not be beyond the powers of official Wash¬ 
ington. 

Also. If consumers need these subsidies to 
help with their cost of living, we should see 
that they get the most out of them. Let us 
pay the subsidies for purchases of the most 
healthful, body-building foods. They can be 
made to contribute In this way to the de¬ 
velopment of a more nutritious national diet 
and stronger, better-fed people*. 

But the most important reason for bring¬ 
ing food subsidies out into the open, so that 
all can see what they are and who is getting 
them, is that this is the honest policy. All 
of us want to be proud'of the American Gov¬ 


ernment, and to feel that it sets a standard 
of being aboveboard in all its dealings. Food 
subsidies, as they are now set up. do not 
square with such a standard. If Congress 
renews them, it should make them honest. 


Am vets Urge Automobiles for War 
Amputees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHU£ETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I desire to include the following 
correspondence and a petition signed, by 
350 amputees at Walter Reed Hospital, 
also a clipping that appeared in the 
Washington Daily News: 

[Prom the Washington Dally News of March 
6 . 1946] 

CROWD dangers STIR AMPUTEES TO SEEK CARS 
FROM GOVERNMENT 

“A girl brushed by me and I Just toppled.'* 
That happened to Pfe Ralph Broitman, 21, 
who lost one leg in the European theater of 
operations, in the Eighth Avenue subway in 
New York where he had gone on furlougli 
to see his parents and try out the artificial 
leg in normal transportation. 

Mr. Broitman is a member of the war 
amputees car committee who will present 
today to the Veterans’ Afiains Committee of 
Congress a petition signed by 360 leg ampu¬ 
tees of Walter Reed Hospital asking that 
each veteran so handicapped be given a car 
to offset the tremendous disadvantage he 
finds in not being able to get around easily. 

“Wc are not asking for charity,’’ says Pic 
Prank W. Monlco, chairman of the commit¬ 
tee, “but we do feel an artificial leg is not 
enough. We can't get about If it’s snowy. 
Wc too easily lose our balance in a cro>\ded 
bus or tram. 

“And we Just can’t climb hills.*’ the ampu¬ 
tees with Private first class Monlco chorused. 

“Pmanclally, most of us can’t afford a car,’’ 
continued Chairman Monlco, “but that is the 
only device that will give us an equal chance 
with others.” 

“Yes; if I had a car I could go on with 
the work I prepared myself to do before the 
war,” Pfe Norman Raines said. “I’ve studied 
to be a psychiatric social worker, and I could 
finish the course If I had a car so that I 
could do the supervised field work rcquiied. 
Without a car, I couldn’t do that kind of 
work." 

Tlie drive for cars for leg amputees is 
sponsored by Amvets. 

February 28. 194G. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 

Veterans' Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear General Bradley : Amvets is launch¬ 
ing a movement to obtain specially made ve¬ 
hicles for amputees either through Govern¬ 
ment purchase or through the patriotic co¬ 
operation of automobile manufacturers. We 
would appreciate very much learning the 
position of the Veterans’ Administration in 
regard to this matter. 

We are contacting Individual manufac¬ 
turers to see if we can secure these automo¬ 
biles at a reduced cost and we wonder 
whether or not you will cooperate with us in 
submitting legislation to Congress in order 
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that the Government may secure these vehi¬ 
cles for those who are now permanently dis¬ 
abled. 

Your early attention will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 

Joseph Leib, 

National Legislative Director. 

Letter sent to following automobile com¬ 
panies: Dodge Motor Co., Studebaker Corp., 
General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., Kaiscr- 
Frazer Co.: 

March 2, 1946. 

Gentlemen : Amvets are launching a move¬ 
ment to obtain specially made vehicles for 
amputees. We have contacted Members of 
Congress and the Veterans’ Administration 
for support in this endeavor in behalf of those 
who have lost part of their body In defense 
of their country. In this endeavor we need 
the patriotic cooperation of all automobile 
manufacturers and we trust that your com¬ 
pany will take an active interest in this 
worthy cause. 

We are extremely anxious to know how 
far your company could go in making these 
cars available to the thousands of disabled 
veterans. Also advise as to approximate price 
and whether or not your company has en¬ 
gaged in any research along these lines. 

Trusting that we shall hear from you as 
soon as possible and with many thanks, I am, 
Very truly yours. 

Joseph Leib, 

National Legislative Director^ 


War Amputees Car Committee, 

Army Medical Center. 

Walter Reed Hospital, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Army has given us a prosthesis to pre¬ 
pare us for civilian life. We, however, feel 
that this hasn’t proven adequate to place 
us on an equal basis with the able-bodied, 
because of: 

1. Weather hazards (snow and mud). 

2. Public crowds (pushing and shoving). 

3. Prosthesis break-down. 

4. Terrain (difficulty in climbing hills, 
etc.). 

5. Transportation difficulty (subways, 
busses, trolleys). 

We. the undersigned, are therefore re¬ 
solved: That every veteran, who because of 
war-inflicted injuries, is seriously hampered 
in walking. In order that he may compete on 
a basis relatively equal to those who are not 
so handicapped, be supplied an automobile 
by the Government. 

Frank W. Monlco, chairman; Thomas N, 
McKenna, New York; Kenneth L. Colbert. In¬ 
diana; Thomas Allison, Pennsylvania; John 
H. Zundel, Ohio; Echmund C. Anschutz, New 
York: Harold L. Frank, Pennsylvania: James 
Mullary. New York; John D. Hull, Maryland; 
Sidney Schuman, Washington, D. C.; Patrick 
T. Byrne. Joseph F. Seesman, James J. Burke, 
New York; Roy F. Russo. Ohio; Howard Bland, 
Kentucky; Charles H. Rossman, New Jersey; 
Earl V. Walls, Jr., Pennsylvania; Harry W. 
Hmebaugh, Jr„ Washington, D. C.: Charles 
C. Bochanis, Connecticut; Joseph E. Kuspul, 
New Jersey: John J. Kcllery. Massachusetts; 
George Skalskl, Warren Huffman, West Vir¬ 
ginia: Grant, G. Sullivan. Kentucky: Cecil G. 
Gough, Jr.. Maryland: William Kettler, Ohio; 
Joseph P. Stork, Pennsylvania; Angus W. 
Rose. Virginia; Odis L. Warren, Oklahoma; 
Harry W, Wilt, David A. Kent. New Jersey; 
George E. Hayden, Illinois; Harvey L. Scharf, 
New York; John Wagner, Pennsylvania; Ed¬ 
ward H. Patterson, John A. Milone, New 
York; Joseph C. Megatis, Pennsylvania; Jacob 
Davis. Massachusetts; Louis G. Hall. New 
York; Nicholas J. Larusso. New Jersey; Stan¬ 
ley E. Swizenskl, Vito Romeo. New York; 
Ralph Knauf, Pennsylvania; George Everett, 
Massachusetts: John Humphreys, New Jersey; 


Walter E. Dilllon, Jr., New York; Wallace P. 
Orlng, Joseph Costorlno, New Jersey. 

Michael S. Mac Donough, New York; Joseph 
Oarbacclo, Haledon, N. Y.; Charles Burns, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Hubert Durbin, Louisville, 
Ky.; Walter C. Fljalkowskl, Patchogue, L. I.; 
Calvin M. Maynard, West Virginia; James P. 
Rafferty, Cherry Tree, Pa.; Philippe P. Doucet, 
Nashua. N. H.; Manuel P. Castro. Falls River, 
Mass.; Chester T. Hudson, Jermyn, Pa.; Clyde 
M. Bruck, Fairhope, Pa.; Robert J. Boucher, 
Hamden, Conn.; Hugh D. McCambridge, 
Akron. Ohio; Wallace J. Newman. Marlon, 
Va.; George Van Guilder, Lynbrook, N. Y.; 
Edward J. McEvoy, Bronx, N. Y.; Robert T. 
Lock, Sprlngfleld, Ohio; Brent C. Oxley, Lou¬ 
isiana; Paul Bodner, Now York; Tadao Ono, 
Hawaii; John Georgopoulos, New York; John 
Gilmartln; Lionel Anger; James J. Podany; 
Emmor E. Gordon; Alfred M. Shubert; James 
Cannon: Edmund Pannon; Vernon J. Olid; 
Alfred Koval; Plorentino Casile; Edmund G. 
Fayert; Joseph R. Mirabclla; Joseph Jen¬ 
nings; Ignace Faucheux; Norwood G. Moore; 
Louis Catizone; Archie Dennis, New York 
City, N. Y.; Clarence O. Smith, North Caro¬ 
lina; James W. Bishop. Arkansas; Frank P. 
Slcmcnskl, Edwin P. Anderson, Pennsylvania; 
Robert R. Nelson, New Jersey; Richard C. 
Woolson, Pennsylvania; Francis J. Jumper, 
New Jersey; Walter Wood. Lexington, Ky.; 
James Jeffers, Ohio; Gerald Wallace. Tennes¬ 
see; Robert Knabbe, New York; James H. 
Hudson, Virginia; John F. Hoffman, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; Kenneth H. Schneider, New 
York City, N. Y.; Herman H. Wallace. New 
Mexico: David Hess. Baltimore, Md.; Clifford 
C. Smith; Robert T. Lock; John D. Stone; 
William F. Wooten; Charles B. Sandford, Pat¬ 
erson, N. J.; John G. Rooney, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles B. McAnerney, Midford, Mass.; Robert 
R. Bell, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; William C. 
Levy. New York City, N. Y.; William G. Bld- 
dulph, Trenton. N. J.; David Pogoloff, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y.; John Meehan, Erie, Pa.; Nathan 
Early; Larry A. Bauchard, Bangor, Maine; 
Terumi Kato, Honolulu, Hawaii; Aaron Kos- 
low, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph Marcellino, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Angus N. MacLeod, Boston, 
Mass.; Alex F. Szymonies, Simpson, Pa,; Ar¬ 
thur Hutchinson, Portsmouth, Ohio; Harry 
Ellltt, Jr., Bloomfleld, Ind.; Milton Kornfeld, 
New York City, N. Y.; Walter Llsczyzynsky; 
J. B. Henson; M. W. Kitchen; Byron B. Rife; 
Louis A. Walter; Charles H. Kubach; C. L. 
Llplsh; L. J. Gillespie: William J. Grant; R. 
St. Jean. 

Alex Levi, New York City, N. Y.; Elmer 
Slple; Raymond O. Goins; James B. Davis, 
Pennsylvania; Lemuel S. Evans; Norris A. 
White; Edgar F. Edwards; Charles M. Coe; 
Anthony R. Canccml, John Milone, New York; 
Ralph Broitman, New York City, N. Y.; Mat¬ 
thias Offerman, Newark, N. J.; Frank R. Ml- 
seyka, Joseph C. Kopchinskl, Pennsylvania; 
Andrew F. Haas; Charles Leeper; George Ma¬ 
guire, New York; Stanley A. Baryza; John M. 
Thornton; Richard P. Hinkle: Griffith C. 
Blair; Bert B. Ross; Hilbert J. Henry; Theo¬ 
dore Zolnierz, Pennsylvania; Andrew Owens, 
Boston, Mass.; Milton Varney; Donald Price; 
Ray Seklnger; Frank J. Randolph, Mcssr.chu- 
setts; Nicholas J. Ratkovlch, Paul S. Gallo. 
New York; Edward P. Zarachowicz. Ohio; 
Robert B. Chapman. Massachusetts; James R. 
Stout. Fletcher Gainey, Indiana; Joseph E. 
Mueller, Maryland; Robert Blamd, Jr., Vir¬ 
ginia; Clifford C. Smith, Jr., Ohio; Thomas 
F. Babchalk, Ervic Agatucci, John Jones. 
Pennsylvania; Daniel Cooper, New York; 
Everett Bengston, Rhode Island; Tiber Tom- 
shaw. Ralph Forman, 3d, New York; Robert 
V. Sell; Alfred V. Pennacchla; Ray E. Cam- 
bron; Alfred Conklin; Leo J. Marsalek; Hyatt 
Shackleford; Arthur Hook; Chas. M. Falk; 
Wilson Makabe; Ralph Holmes; Stanley Gott¬ 
fried; Charles S. Tobias; Gene D. Hinkle; Wil¬ 
liam L. Haltlwanger; Ezio Martini; Joseph 
Blanco: Emil Szewczyk; Santo J. Imbesl; 
Joseph B. Ranept; Thomas E. Burke; Leonard 
Krupczinskl; Robert M. Hugill; Ralph B. 


Goughnour; Charlie A. Cawley; Victor Fogel- 
qulse; Edwin Preese; John W. Breen; Anthony 
Currel; Julius Wagman; Edward J. Volk; Don¬ 
ald J. Flynn; Michael Romanlck; Robert F. 
Hemmer; John H. Drqubaugh; Ralph W. Pen¬ 
nington; J. J. Kopesak; Peter U. White; 
Alfonse J. Swlder; Robert W. Smith; William 
J. Telesco; John J. Testa: John T. Griffin; 
Horace A. Mauney; Ward B. Smith; John E. 
Dizeo; Edward 8. Lack; Altord Kidd: Forrest 
W. Honeycutt: Paul F. Zieqelhofer; Edward 
J. Partu; James T. King; William H. Wagner; 
Joseph J. Stasrak; Gerald Glllerman; Worth 
Stancil; Harry V. Loosemore; Clifford B. 
Weakley; William H. Worgen, West Virginia: 
Joseph Micken; Paul J. Wledorfer; William A. 
Harris: Herbert P. Paumett; Fredrick H. 
Schultz. 

Eugene Bassett; Lewis Gruber, New York, 
Clarence E. Wallace; Howard R. Scott; Rich, 
ard G. Corbin; Christy J. Proferis; Robert E. 
Gross; Charles N. Laplusky; Ralph A. Brown; 
Peter J. Freyar; Earl M. Wright: William A. 
Ricci; Prank W. Morris; Carroll Stubblefield: 
Robert J. Melton; Virgil L. Lewis; Stanley A. 
Nelson; John P. Henderson; Felix M. Bedwill; 
Ernest H. Ratter; Robert Watson; John RUj;- 
giere; Pete DelValle; Lei and Wenger; David 
Snyder, New York; Daniel R. Puma; Harry M. 
Silver; David Hess, New York; Joseph Law¬ 
rence; Louis Agosto; Bernard Seeley; Edward 
H. Georgens; Albert P. Belvamlno, Massachu¬ 
setts: Ale x Harrison, Washington, D. C.; Rich¬ 
ard J. Tottc, Massachusetts; John Brundn; 
Michael Moran, New York; Robert Beigarten; 
Prank J. Siemlnski, Pennsylvania; William G. 
Palmer, New York; David Lensner; Albo 
Angelo; Charles English, Griffin. Ga.; Paul A. 
Hiaster; James Curry; Pascjuale D. Chlacchla, 
Massachusetts; Richard L. Palmeri; Edward 
P. Le Grand; Charles W. Pelachaty; Clifford 
H. Perris; Lee Miller; George Murphy: Jack 
Vanderpol; John P. Grimes; Norman Edwardb; 
Joseph J. Brofman; Robert V. Brodt; Freder¬ 
ick W. Harris; Jerry E. Trotter; James P. Blan¬ 
ton; James W. Christy; Anthony P. Albuchta; 
Vivian S. Ewell; Eugene Newman; Otis Denny; 
Charles C. Elll, Jr.; Fred M. Raby; Aldcn F. 
Matt; Richard Etzey; Thomas L. Mann; 
Charles Jackson; Chester M. Burdinski; Rocco 
Cuteri: James H. Rice; Anthony R. Cancemi; 
Norman Raines; Jerry J. DeLena, Massachu¬ 
setts; Leonard McCarthy, Now York; Frank C. 
Kolb; John Gamber; Leroy Baxter; Clair New¬ 
man; Charles C. Ricci; Raymond Snyder; 
Paul Scoggins: Thomas T. Henderson; Wil¬ 
liam M. Curetun; Nicholas D^lmont; Willlum 
E. Johnson; Samuel C. Bailey; William Plum- 
ley; Timmy G. Thomas; Lesemico Ccrasaro; 
Gandolph Viviano; James Swatchak; J'rank 
O’Connor; and Robert MeVey. 


Hayes Would Keep Hands OfF Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» March C, 1946 

Mr. FHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Sun: 

HATES WOULD KEEP HANDS OFF SPAIN 

Peoria, III., March 6.—Carleton J. Hayes, 
historian and United States Ambassador to 
Spain from 1942 to 1945 advised last night: 
*T would leave Spain to the Spaniards and 
patiently trust them to bring about their 
own evolution.” 

His remarks, at a forum meeting spon¬ 
sored by a Catholic Te Deum group, came 
after a simultaneous announcement by the 
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United States, France, and Great Britain 
that expressed hope for a peaceful with¬ 
drawal of Franco and establishment of an 
interim government. 

Hayes said that when President Roosevelt 
sent him to Spain in 1942 his instructions 
were In accordance with traditional Amer¬ 
ican foreign policy. 

*‘But now,” he said, “we seem to be fol¬ 
lowing a new line which says wc must virtu¬ 
ally invade a country in order to hold demo¬ 
cratic elections.” ‘ 

The former Ambassador said that Spain 
was “at least indirectly helpful to us in win¬ 
ning the war” and declared: 

“Now Spain is being charged with being 
pro-Axls. Personally I think the charge is 
unjust, untrue, and contrary to the facts.” 

Hayes said that Spain during the war per¬ 
mitted 1,200 Americans to pass through the 
country while German submarine men were 
being interned. He stated that passage also 
was allowed to 25,000 Frenchmen on their 
way to Join Free French forces, and to 7,000 
refugees of all nations. 

“I think it is about time.” Hayes said, 
“we realize that Russia and the United States 
don’t mean the same thing when they say 
democratic elections.” 


Toledo’s Income Tax 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKi 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post of 
March 6, 1846: 

TOLEDO'S INCOME TAX 

Imposition by Toledo, Ohio, of a city in¬ 
come tax again focuses attention upon the 
growing evil of multiple taxation. The need 
for a better coordination of Federal, State, 
and local taxes has long been felt and plans 
for eliminating tax conflicts have been con¬ 
stantly studied. During the war such prob¬ 
lems were shoved into the background. But 
now many cities are confronted by the ne¬ 
cessity of finding new sources of revenue to 
take care of enlarged population and to make 
up for delayed repairs, expansion, and im¬ 
provements in municipal services that had 
to be postponed because of the war. 

The cost of such undertakings will be high, 
compared to prewar standards, owing to the 
Interim rise in prices of materials and labor, 
and these will have to be financed from local 
sources of revenue. 

In turning to the income tax to meet its 
revenue needs Toledo is not breaking new 
ground, for Philadelphia already has a per¬ 
sonal earned-income tax and New York City 
seriously considered adopting an Income tax 
when relief needs were pressing. The Toledo 
tax is unique, however, because it applies to 
corporate as well as individual Incomes and 
profits—and covers nonresidents to the ex¬ 
tent that their incomes originate in the city. 

The administrative difficulties of this sort 
of localized taxation are sufficient to con¬ 
demn it, even if there were no other reason 
for objecting to it. But there are other and 
more serious grounds for opposing municipal 
encroachments on the income-tax field. The 
addition of State income tax levies to the 
heavy burden of Pyederal income taxation has 
already given rise to serious problems. If the 
precedent set by Toledo, located in a State 
that does not levy personal income taxes, were 
to be followed generally, many taxpayers 
would find themselves subject to triple taxa¬ 


tion of incomes. The need for some over-all 
agreement that would prevent excessive reli¬ 
ance upon a single source of revenue is 
clearly indicated. 


The Fanner 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
it has been impossible to comply with 
the requests of individuals, groups, and 
organizations that support be given to 
and appropriations voted to carry out 
programs in which they were especially 
interested, charges that I am a reac¬ 
tionary have frequently followed. 

The fact that the United States Treas¬ 
ury is not only empty, but shortly will be 
$300,000,000,000 in the red, that the 
money would have to be borrowed and 
eventually repaid, in large part by the 
returning veterans and their descend¬ 
ants, and that the program tended to¬ 
ward socialism or sialism, seemed to 
make no impression upon those who were 
disappointed. 

That my reasons for opposing New Deal 
policies which, in my judgment, would 
eventually destroy our way of life, the 
Independence of our people and our eco¬ 
nomic security, are sound, receives sup¬ 
port from the following editorial, clipped 
from the March 3, 1946, is.sue of the 
Grand Rapids Herald, published at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Frank Sparks, edi¬ 
tor: 

Warning to the Farmer 

The other day there came to the desk of 
this editor an editorial from the Barre (Vt.) 
Daily Times. It Is so sound and so full of 
meaning and warning that we are printing It 
herewith. 

"HOW socialism reaches the farms 

"A recent Associated Press dispatch from 
London occupied a space of 23 lines. Prob¬ 
ably not one person in a thousand read it. 
And yet it conveyed an omnlous message. 

"The item said Minister of Agriculture Tom 
Williams told British farmers over the radio 
that failure to cooperate In the labor govern¬ 
ment’s planned agriculture program might 
mean confiscation of their land. He said that 
the Government’s policy is Intended 'to Insure 
that land Is properly farmed, managed, and 
equipped.’ He warned that, as a last resort, 
land would bo taken, at a valuation, from 
farmers and landowners *who failed to play 
their part. • • • We must have the 

power to control, and we shall seek legislative 
authority from Parliament to serve compul¬ 
sory directions.' 

“British farmers are warned that If Brit¬ 
ain’s new Socialist government has Its way, 
farmers will raise what It says, when It says, 
and where It says, or lose their land. 

“It has pointed out that here In the United 
States, under our program of Federal social¬ 
ization of electric power, carried on largely 
under the guise of flood control, irrigation, 
navigation, etc., the next logical step would 
be socialization of land. If Government, at 
the taxpayers’ expense. Is to fiu-nish electric 
power, which ie virtually the smallest item 
in the family budget, why should it allow vast 
areas of land which produce the staff of life, 
to be farmed for private profit, especially 


when It spends billions of public funds to re¬ 
claim or irrigate it? 

“The people of the United States who 
sanction Government-owned business in our 
country, ore setting the stage for a socialized 
government to take over the land. 

“Once socialism is established, the farm¬ 
er. with his private ownership of land, is 
the most vulnerable to attack, for he raises 
the crops without which life cannot exist.” 

Please remember, when you ask for 
and receive appropriations of Federal 
money, it is only a part, and frequently 
but a small part, of the dollar you pay 
to the tax collector, for much of your 
tax dollar is used for administrative ex¬ 
pense. 

And do not forget that, when Federal 
funds arc given, either to the individual 
or the municipality. Federal regulation 
and supervision follow, and. if v/e do not 
watch our step, we will wake up some 
day to learn that very few of our ac¬ 
tivities are within our own control. 

Farmers will not only be told when 
and what and how much to plant, but 
they will be told when and where and 
for how much to sell; and businessmen 
and industrialists will have the already 
burdensome and expensive Federal reg¬ 
ulations extended. 

The freedom of the individual to carry 
on his own activities in his own way, 
heretofore so greatly prized, wiU have 
vanished. 


Hon. Clare Boothe Luce 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call the attention of Members to an ar¬ 
ticle by Miss Elena Saveloff-Savelkoff, 
an American citizen of Russian ancestry, 
giving tribute to our colleague from Con¬ 
necticut. the Honorable Clare Boothe 
Luce. 

No Member of this House has done 
more to maintain the honorable Ameri¬ 
can tradition of providing a haven for 
the politically oppressed than has Mrs. 
Luce in her two terms among us. Right 
now there are pending in committee two 
bills introduced by her for this noble 
purpose: One, the House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 109, to legitimatize and 
give a regular status to all stateless per¬ 
sons who are now in any area occupied 
by any armed forces of a United Nation; 
and, two, H. R. 4725, a bill to authorize 
the admission of three Russian nationals, 
now in the United States, who fear that 
their return to the Soviet Union will re¬ 
sult in death or perpetual imprisonment 
because of their political beliefs. 

This tjrpe of action seems to me the 
best example of giving practical effect 
to basic American principles. 

The article follows: 

thoughts op the moment 
(By L. M. Saveloff-Savelkoff) 

I dedicate this verse to the Member of 
Congress, the Honorable Clare Luce, who has 
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conserved the humane sentiments of pity 
and compassion towards our neighbor, so 
rare in these times: 

*'We do not sing our songs, 

Nor do our lips smile any longer. 

Our eyes gaze sadly into the distance— 

At the vanished past. 

The wound of our heart aches rebelliously, 

And tears tremble on our lashes 

But do not fall.” 

—Elena Savcloff. 

The unusual means of conducting contem¬ 
porary wars, accompanied by untold horrors, 
have influenced the psychology of mankind 
In an evil way. 

The merciless destruction of cities, under 
the ruins of which perished tens and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of peaceful inhabitants 
composed, in the majority, ol old men, wom¬ 
en, and Innocent children, have choked and 
exterminated in mankind its spiritual quali¬ 
ties which differentiate it from the animal 
world. Pity, mercy, and compassion have 
disappeared and have been replaced by in¬ 
difference tov;ard one's neighbors and utter 
heartlessness. 

Stricken by the lack of faith, mankind 
turned away from Its Creator and His Son 
and repudiated the great commandments of 
Christ which call for love of God and neigh¬ 
bor. It abandoned the path shown by Christ 
and turned in the direction of materialism 
and its fellow-travelers—faithlessness and 
egotism. The result of this change is notice¬ 
able at present and humanity has returned 
to the distant times of the Old Testament 
and its commandments, “eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth.” Yet even this was not 
sufficient—now they want two eyes and two 
teeth for one eye and one tooth. Mankind, 
having repudiated the great commandment 
to love one’s neighbor. Is closing Its eyes to 
the horrors taking place in the world and 
through this promotes the rule by force and 
terror. Yet at the same time and at every 
opportunity it utters lofty pronouncements 
regarding liberty and the rights of man, 
which remain but empty words because the 
actions contradict the words. 

We see that humanity was not satlsflsd 
with victory and the destruction of the mili¬ 
tary might of the enemy. It has Imposed 
on the vanquished nations conditions which 
make existence practically impossible, and 
death by starvation is awaiting many. We 
also notice that several countries in the 
east of western Europe have been turned 
over to a nation ruled by a godless power, 
where reign total license and terror. We 
know what has happened in these countries 
where so much blood has been shed and the 
turning over of these countries has been 
effected without the consent of their in¬ 
habitants, which fact contradicts the lofty 
principles found in various charters of free¬ 
dom. 

There is yet another painful question for 
us Russian-Americans to answer—it is the 
problem of the unfortunate Russian people 
who have fled from their native land where 
rules the bloody license of the godless and 
criminal non-Russian power. They fled to 
the countries where they hoped to And pro¬ 
tection and refuge, but, unfortunately, they 
were mistaken, because, in spite of the lofty 
principles proclaimed by the said countries, 
these people were forcibly turned over to the 
Bolsheviks, in whose kingdom sure torture 
and death awaited them. Some of them pre¬ 
ferred suicide to returning to their native 
land. Yet even these suicides failed to 
awaken in humanity the feelings of pity and 
compassion. 

Suddenly in the midst of general silence 
and indifference a woman's voice was heard 
calling men to have mercy and compassion. 
This voice belonged to a Member of Congress, 
the Honorable Clabe Luce, Representative 
from the State of Connecticut, who raised 
it in defense of several unfortunate Rus¬ 


sians who were being forcibly deported to 
Europe to be handed over to the Bolsheviks. 
One of these men tried to commit suicide be¬ 
cause he knew that mockery, torture, and 
violent death were their lot, which fact must 
have been known to those who gave the de¬ 
portation orders. Will Mrs. Luce’s appeal to 
mercy and justice find a response at this 
time? But she did not stop at uttering mere 
words, she brought up the Russian question 
before Congress, which fact should always 
be remembered by us Russians, and we also 
should treasure the name of this woman who 
lifted up her voice in the midst of complete 
indifference and heartlessness in the de¬ 
fense of defenseless Russians who were left 
to their fate by the cruel world. 

All this brings to our mind the wprds 
spoken by another woman (Elena Save- 
loff) pertaining to the present predicament 
of the people of Russia: 

“Being strangers amidst the world’s banquet 
We* pass on—denizens of another world. 
Although we are of this earth. 

There Is no place for us here. 

The past illumines our life 

And shines before us in the darkness 

Like a luminous vision.” 

American citizens of Russian descent, do 
not forget the name of the great American 
citizen, Clare Boothe Luce. 


The Lumber Shortage 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I enclose a letter, published in 
the Baltimore Sun a few days ago, show¬ 
ing how the OPA is stifling the produc¬ 
tion of our desperately needed material 
for housing construction as a result of 
its absurd, foolish restrictions, and regu¬ 
lations. 

The letter follows: 

To the Editor op the Sun: 

Sir: The fundamental reason for the short¬ 
age of building materials is the OPA. The 
average price for timbers is approximately $50 
f. o. b. mill, yet if the mill remanufactures 
these timbers into smaller sizes each succeed¬ 
ing operation nets him less and less until he 
gets to 2-inch plank, which averages approx¬ 
imately $35. To manufacture this 2-lnch 
plank it has been necessary for him to expend 
considerable money in labor and overhead 
and depreciation; yet he must take $15 per 
thousand less. I ask you: Does this make 
sense? 

This same mill can ship these timbers to 
a mllllng-in-transit mill and it can remanu¬ 
facture these timbers and place a charge up 
to approximately $18 per thousand. Yet the 
mill which has the equipment and should do 
this work is unable to do so because of the 
OPA celling. 

We must all admit dry lumber is proper to 
put into a house. There are a number of bet¬ 
ter mills which have the facilities for kiln- 
drying their product yet today ere unable to 
do so because OPA will not allow them suf¬ 
ficient margin to cover this cost, with the 
result these mills are forced to ship their 
stock green from the saw. 

Recently the west coast mills made an 
advance of about 15 cents per hour to labor, 
which amounted to approximately 18 per¬ 
cent. They were told by OPA they could not 
get an increase in their prices until they had 


operated for 6 months, and 25 percent of the 
Industry showed a loss. 

Until OPA is drastically curtailed or elimi¬ 
nated entirely there is not a chance for im¬ 
provement. 

George A. Meyls, Jr. 

Baltimore, February 21. 


Constructive Labor-Management 
Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6,1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is gratifying indeed to me 
to be able to include with my remark.s 
herewith the text of an article written 
by the Reverend Benjamin L. Masse, 
in the March 2 issue of the great Cath¬ 
olic magazine, America. 

Father Masse in this article assumes 
that H. R. 5328, the bill which I offered 
in the House as a substitute for the Case 
bill, has been enacted into law and traces 
the course of a labor dispute as it would 
be handled under those circumstances. 

Needless to say I am still hoping that 
legislation of this sort can be passed 
by the Congress and that I believe most 
earnestly that the results if this were 
done would be very much as forecast by 
Father Masse. 

The article follows: 

THE LAW that WASN’T THERE 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

This is pure fantasy about a law that 
doesn’t exist and an industrial dispute that 
never happened. 

The law that doesn’t exist (H. R. 5328) 
was sponsored by Representative Jerry 
VooRHis, of California, and was rejected by 
the House of Representatives during the 
hectic debate on the Case bill. 

The dispute that never happened arose 
when the nonexistent International Union of 
Grocery Clerks demanded a wage increase 
which involved the possibility of a strike. 
Had it been called. It would have shut down 
the entire retail and wholesale grocery busi¬ 
ness In the United States. 

The steps that led to the happy ending ol 
this Imaginary dispute—an ending that was 
at least endurable both to the union and to 
the National Food Association, the employers’ 
bargaining agent—were the following: 

1. On November 15 the union notified the 
association that it was not prepared to renew 
the existing contract when it expired on 
January 1 unless straight hourly wage rates 
were Increased a flat 10 percent. Five days 
later the parties agreed to begin conferences 
In Washington, D. C., on December 1. This 
wUlingnesB on both sides to enter negotia¬ 
tions revealed a mutual desire to abide by 
the provisions of the Voorhls Act, which 
specified that, In Industries affecting com¬ 
merce, both labor and management should 
exert every reasonable effort to make and 
maintain agreement without strikes or lock¬ 
outs. 

2. After 4 weeks of negotiations the parties 
were unable to reach an agreement. The 
association offered a 5-percent raise, but the 
imlon adhered to its original demand. The 
press began to speculate on the possibility of 
a strike in the key business of food distribu¬ 
tion. 
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8 . On January 2 the union and the aeso- 
clatlon. oonsolous of their public responsibil¬ 
ity and realizing their inability to reach an 
agreement, Invited the Administrator of the 
'‘Conciliation and Mediation Division” of the 
Department of Labor to intervene. (If the 
parties to the dispute had not acted the Ad¬ 
ministrator would have intervened on his own 
Initiative, since the controversy threatened 
an "Immediate and substantial interruption 
to the free flow of commerce.”) The effect 
of this Intervention was to freeze existing 
rates of pay, hours, and conditions of employ¬ 
ment until 6 days after the Administrator 
had notified the parties that his efforts to 
effect a peaceful settlement had failed. The 
union was free to strike, but it did not do so, 
since a strike would have gained absolutely 
nothing for the membership. Once the "Con¬ 
ciliation and Mediation Division” had ^aken 
over, the Voorhis Act stipulated that, except 
both parties agreed, no changes could be made 
In the old contract. 

4, After six busy days, the Administrator 
had to confess the failure of efforts to medi¬ 
ate the dispute. Accordingly, after reviewing 
the danger to the public of a stoppage in their 
industry, he suggested that the parties agree 
to "final and conclusive” arbitration. Both 
the union and the association refused, but. If 
they had accepted, jurisdiction in the dis¬ 
pute. according to the Voorhis Act, would 
have shifted to the United States Board of 
Arbitration. (This is an independent agency, 
headed by three members, In the executive 
branch of the Government. Upon the re¬ 
quest of both parties to an industrial dispute. 
It cooperates in selecting an arbitration board 
from Its roster of skilled arbitrators. The 
award of this board Is filed with a Federal 
district court which, unless a petition to Im¬ 
peach the decision is made by one or both the 
parties to the dispute, enters final and con¬ 
clusive judgment.) 

6 . After the failure of mediation and con¬ 
ciliation and the refusal of the union and 
the association to agree to arbitration, the 
Administrator Informed the Secretary of La¬ 
bor of the fact. This was on January 8. The 
latter, ascertaining that the controversy was 
of such a nature as seriously to affect the na¬ 
tional public interest, certified the matter to 
the President. Three days after this notifica¬ 
tion, the Presioent appointed a fact-finding 
board to investigate the dispute, draw up a 
report of findings of fact, and make recom¬ 
mendations. Twenty days after the board 
was set up, on February 1, its report was in 
the hands of the President. The board 
recommended a blanket increase of 6 cents 
an hour, retroactive to January 1. Both 
parties, fearful of arousing an adverse public 
reaction, agreed to accept the compromise. 

During the deliberations of the fact-finding 
board, business had continued without Inter¬ 
ruption. Although the union had been free 
to strike during this time. It did not do so. 
There was little point in striking since, dur¬ 
ing the 20 days the board was sifting the 
facts, and for 6 days after its report was 
given the President, the parties were forbid¬ 
den by law to make any change, except by 
agreement, "in rates of pay, hours, or condi¬ 
tions of employment In effect prior to the 
time the controversy arose.” 

With the signing of the contract, the pub¬ 
lic felt assured that there would be no stop¬ 
page for the rest of the year in the essential 
business of food distribution. True, the 
union and the association, unable yet to for¬ 
get old suspicions and still learning to live 
together cooperatively and constructively, 
were unable to agree on an arbitration clause 
which would have provided for the peaceful 
settlement of all grievances. But there was 
widespread confidence that any dispute like¬ 
ly to rise would be referred to one of the 
adjustment panels established by the United 
States Board of Arbitration under the Voor¬ 
his Act. The panels are quasi-judicial agen¬ 
cies standing between parties to industrial 
disputes and the regular courts. To them 


can be referred any unsettled grievance, or 
even a difference of opinion over the inter¬ 
pretation or application of the collective-bar¬ 
gaining agreement. If the decision of the 
adjustment panel Is subsequently approved 
by the United States Board of Arbitration, it 
can be enforced in the Federal courts. As¬ 
sured of relatively speedy and inexpensive 
justice, there Is no great urge, either on the 
part of labor or management, to provoke a 
stoppage over these contractual issues. 

In the short time the Voorhis Act has been 
on the books—in the pleasant world of fan¬ 
tasy, I mean—there have been a few major 
strikes and a number of small ones. But 
more frequently than in the past industrial 
disputes are being settled in an orderly and 
peaceful way. Anyhow, the act was not In¬ 
tended to outlaw strikes, since only a totali¬ 
tarian government can do away with strikes 
completely. The most encouraging aspect of 
the situation is the great change in the atti¬ 
tude of labor and management. When the 
bill was before Congress, not a single leader 
of labor or Industry spoke In its favor. Most 
of them were adamant in their opposition to 
anything like It, and predicted the most dire 
consequences if such legislation should be 
passed. If you were to talk to them now, 
they would admit, privately at least, that 
their fears had been somewhat exaggerated. 
Only a few of them would confess a willing¬ 
ness to return to the "good old days.” 

The act isn’t perfect by any means, and it 
will probably be amended as time goes on. 
But there are fewer strikes these days—and 
the public loves It. 

Address of Most Rev. Lawrence J. 
Sheehan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» March 6, 1946 

Mr, D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include a recent address 
made in Baltimore by the Most Reverend 
Lawrence J. Sheehan, auxiliary bishop 
of Baltimore and Washington: 

In returning to take up residence in Balti¬ 
more after more than 25 years, I am con¬ 
scious mainly of two things. First, there is 
the comfortable feeling of returning to the 
home of my childhood and youth. And, 
secondly, there is the consciousness of walk¬ 
ing back Into an atmosphere where the tra¬ 
ditions of the past have been kept vividly 
alive. 

This evening I should like to speak to you 
briefly about some of those traditions which 
are particularly dear to us. For I have a 
deep conviction that If the American people 
are to remain a great nation, and particularly 
if they are to grow in greatness, they must 
turn Increasingly to those traditions In which 
their true greatness Is rooted. 

In the first place I believe we should all 
bear In mind that no nation on earth has 
nobler civic traditions than these United 
States. Those traditions have been fixed for 
all time chiefly by our two great leaders, 
Washington and Lincoln. Deep reverence 
for God and His sacred law, belle/ In God’s 
Providence, and the conviction th^t on these 
things depend all that Is worth while in our 
civic life: love of liberty, a sense of justice, 
and a deep devotion to all our fellow men— 
these are the traditions we have inherited. 
Please God, these are the traditions we shall 
preserve and pass on to generations yet to 
oome. 


In all the Union there is no State which 
has nobler traditions than Maryland. Those 
traditions had their origin in the high pur¬ 
poses of George and Cecil Calvert. Betrayed 
for a time in colonial days, they were re¬ 
vived at the birth of our Nation and of our 
State and passed on to us by men like 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, his cousin Dan¬ 
iel, and their worthy compeers. From that 
day to this no State has been so tenacious 
of Its finest traditions as the free State of 
Maryland. 

And the traditions of Maryland as a State 
center are, for the most part. In Baltimore. 
I am well aware, of course, that there are in. 
the State other communities of greater an¬ 
tiquity; and I am also well aware that the 
love of tradition so deeply rooted In the peo¬ 
ple of Maryland has kept the capital of the 
State in Annapolis. But for all of that, since 
the formation of the Union, the heart of 
Maryland has been Baltimore. And the peo¬ 
ple of Baltimore share with the people of the 
whole State their love and reverence for the 
good things which have come down from 
ancient days. 

This evening, however, I am thinking par¬ 
ticularly of the traditions of the Catholic 
Church In Baltimore. Those traditions were 
set by our first bishop and archbishop, John. 
Carroll, the true father of the Catholic 
Church In the United States. Schooled in 
the privations and adversity caused by the 
penal laws of the colony, Carroll was emi¬ 
nently fitted to establish the traditions by 
which we live. Forced by those laws to 
seek with his cousin Charles a Catholic 
education In Europe, he chose the priest¬ 
hood as his vocation in life and entered the 
Society of Jesus. Hardly had be been suc¬ 
cessfully launched on his career of teach¬ 
ing when the tyrannical governments of 
Europe caused the suppression of the so¬ 
ciety to which he had given himself. Re¬ 
turning to his native Maryland he found 
that he was not allowed to have even a 
public chapel for his priestly work among 
his 10,000 or more Catholic fellow coloni8t'^. 
Therefore, when the movement for freedom 
was taking shape It Is little wonder that Car- 
roll threw the weight of his not Inconsider¬ 
able influence on the side of liberty; and. 
once freedom had been established, the new 
Government found no more ardent supporter 
than he. 

Two things stand out In the life of John 
Carroll: First, his great love of the church 
and his uncompromising loyalty to the Holy 
Sec; and, second, his ardent devotion to hi.-? 
country and his equally uncompromising 
loyalty to the civil government. And he, 
perhaps, more than anyone else In our his¬ 
tory, has shown that not only Is fealty to 
the church compatible with true patriotism 
and whole-hearted support of our national 
Government, but also that from true re¬ 
ligion sound civil government receives its 
surest and most effective support. 

The traditions established by Carroll have 
inspired and guided his successors. Neill. 
Mareschal, Whitfield, Eccleston, Keiirlck, 
Spaulding, and Baily trod faithfully In the 
path he had marked out. Cardinal Gibbons 
became in his age the symbol of all that 
John Carroll had stood for in his. And to¬ 
day our present beloved archbishop stands as 
a worthy and fearless successor in that noble 
line. 

To none In all that line do these arch¬ 
dioceses owe more than to Archbishop Curley. 
Since first he came among us he has made 
his very special care the development of the 
parochial school system. During the almost 
25 years of his archieplscopate the number 
of schools has increased from 126 to 189; the 
number of pupils has risen from 35.865 to 
64,637. Two great diocesan high schools for 
girls have been established, and plans have 
been made, property secured, and funds 
gathered for two for boys. Nor have other 
phases of religious life been slighted. The 
number of new parishes has everywhere kept 
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pace with the Increasing population. Tlie 
magnlflcent new seminary at Roland Park 
was primarily the result of his zeal and in¬ 
spiration. The retreat movement for men 
and women has been brought Into being 
and has continued to flourish. The Catholic 
charities in both major cities have been 
developed, systematized, and liberally sup¬ 
ported. The steady and rapid progress of the 
church throughout both archdioceses stands 
a magnlflcent monument to a great arch¬ 
bishop of broad vision, high purpose, and 
unflagging zeal. 

That his present visual Impairment should 
deprive him of the satisfaction of actually 
seeing all his plans brought to full fruition 
la the source of deep sorrow to all of us. 
But the great patience with which he bears 
this cross and the heroic fortitude with which 
he continues to direct his great work Alls 
us, his subjects, with the determination to 
see to It that, with God’s help, his plans are 
carried out to completion. The prayer of 
all of us Is that God may spare him for many 
years to guide and inspire us. 

To become associated even In a minor ca¬ 
pacity with this noble procession of ecclesias¬ 
tics Is a priceless honor and a holy privilege. 
In taking up my position In Baltimore as 
an auxiliary bishop in these archdioceses I 
pledge myself to the great work and to the 
sacred traditions we have inherited. 


Subsidies Make for Inflation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Mr, Robert Bliss, editor of the Janes¬ 
ville (Wis.) Gazette, has written a most 
interesting editorial entitled “This Is the 
Way We Buy Prosperity.’' He very i bly 
analyzes the subsidy situation and con¬ 
cludes that the Government is operating 
on a false basis when it attempts to 
maintain high standards artificially by 
the use of taxpayers’ money. We are 
headed for trouble, and those of us who 
have been in this House for some time 
appreciate that situation. It is time to 
call a hall. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include the edito¬ 
rial in question: 

THIS IS THi: WAY WE BUY PROSPERITY 

Americans are being duped Into a coma, 
resting on the fallacy that purchasing power 
cun be maintained simply by pegging prices 
on the one hand and raising wages on the 
other. Supposedly, because we have limited 
some prices and allowed wages to Increase, 
we are in the midst of a boom era. 

The most obvious hole In the argument Is 
that we are not producing, for America's 
phenomenal high standard of living and 
miraculous war production grew out of our 
characteristic use of machines and our his¬ 
toric ability for hard work, for team work. 

Something has happened since VE-day. 
There has been a let-down. Folks don’t 
want to work. Men and women refuse good 
Jobs. Strikes have played a vital role In 
this stagnation. 

Meanwhile we go merrily on our way. In¬ 
sisting upon a higher standard of living, 
refusing to face realities. We’d rather pay 
taxes for subsidies than to pay prices for 
goods that would relieve us of taxes. 


We balk at higher prices for butter and 
other foods, yet we are willing that the 
Government tax us for money which in turn 
is paid to the farmer in lieu of higher prices 
for his produce. 

In simple terms it's like this: Suppose 
butter were raised 14 cents per pound. That 
would raise the ceiling from 54 cents to 68 
cents. We are paying about that much now, 
but it’s all under cover. Our Government 
is paying the farmer a subsidy (Government 
aid so that he won't lose money) instead 
of allowing him a higher price for cream that 
goes into butter. But the farmer is paying 
part of these tax dollars too—part of the 
aid he gets back from the Government. 

Now, we pay upward of 64 cents a pound 
for butter. What the farmer gets for his 
cream is equal to about 68 cents a pound 
for retail butter. We and the farmer are 
paying that 14 cents in taxes. 

Government subsidies mean Government 
aids in the form of payments made by the 
Government to the farmer—he gets a check 
periodically. 

The farmer wants farm subsidies stopped. 
He’s more of a realist than most of us. But¬ 
ter and other food prices would rise, of 
course, and we know what effect that would 
have on wage demands. 

But there are other subsidies, too. We 
have plenty of ships for a big merchant 
marine—freighters which carry out exports 
and Imports. But those freighters are 
manned by sailors who are paid much more 
than sailors of other nations. Competition 
from those foreign nations will begin to 
squeeze before long, after the United States 
sells 6,000 surplus ships. We must cither 
subsidize our shipowners or give up our sea 
trade to others. Our standard of living in 
this country is too high to compete. 

Then there are metals subsidies. We don’t 
want the mining companies to lo.se money 
or pay less in wages, so we contribute taxes 
to the Government to pay the mine opera¬ 
tors part of their costs—for copper, zinc, and 
lead. 

In other words, we are on a false basis 
today. With our high taxes we are keeping 
the high standards up artificially. We are 
due for a fall, and the bottom will drop out 
in a catastrophe that will make the 1930 de¬ 
pression look small, unless we get to work 
and produce. 

The only way America became great was 
by its phenomenal production under the free 
enterprise system, with capital and labor 
working for greater efficiency, streamlined 
manufacture, higher quality, greater quan¬ 
tity at lower cost per unit. Advertising 
played a vital role in creating more and 
richer markets for our goods. With new ma¬ 
chines we produce more with less work, 
shorter hours, and at higher pay. But that 
all comes from re.scarch. work, production, 
and high volume of sales. 

We are heading for trouble unless Ameri¬ 
cans everywhere compromise their differences 
now and dig in. Production and more pro¬ 
duction is the sole answer to lower prices, 
high employment and wages. In addition, 
we must have a government that will bal¬ 
ance the budget, trim expenses, and clear 
the way for labor and management to work 
together. 


President Urged To Clean Up Mess 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6,1946 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to know that many Ameri¬ 


cans today are giving thoughtful con¬ 
sideration to national and international 
problems. One of my constituents has 
sent me a letter, with a request that I 
present it to President Truman and read 
it before the House. Because of the sig¬ 
nificance of the views expressed therein, 
I insert in the Congressional Record the 
following letter from Mr. Fred J. Loh- 
meyer, of Idaho Falls, Idaho: 

Idaho Falls, Idaho, February 20, 1946. 
Mr. Harry Truman, 

President of United States, 

White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have observed quite carefully 
the effect of your policies upon our country 
and I am frank to say that there are a num¬ 
ber of things of which I disapprove. It is 
vital to you and to us that some of these 
policies be changed at once. 

One of the most important changes you 
must make is to quit letting a few supposedly 
Important people lead you around and teU 
you what to do. Don’t forget that you are In 
office to do the best you can for all the peo¬ 
ple, not Just to cater to a few who have spe¬ 
cial axes to grind. Sometimes I wonder 
whether you take orders from us or the gen¬ 
erals and the admirals. The generals want 
to take every boy by the collar and shove 
him into the Army whether he likes It or 
not. You want the same. The generals want 
a big army to frighten the world into sub¬ 
mission (you call it cooperation). You want 
the same. The generals and the Interna¬ 
tional corporations want to divide the world 
up for profit and are sponsoring a system of 
power politics and colonial exploitation all 
over the world. You want the same. 

You never got these ideas from the rank 
and file of the people, Mr. President; you got 
them from the power politicians, the generals 
and the admirals, and the international 
money changers. 

To make matters worse, you arc even letting 
England lead you around. England needs 
money to continue her Imperialism and shoot 
down the Greeks and the Indonesians, and 
you agree. I say let England pay what she 
owes us and to quit kicking people around 
in Greece and Indonesia before we lend her 
any more money. But perhaps you won’t 
listen to me because Attlee and Lord Beaver- 
brook are telling you what to do. 

I approve of your fact-finding board in 
principle but j'ou should have representatives 
of labor on the board, also. How can the 
rights of labor be preserved If there is no one 
from labor on the board? We can be certain 
no one is going to champion labor’s case un¬ 
less labor is represented on the board. 

It is imperative that you do something at 
once to unsnarl the major labor disputes and 
get men back to work. If something isn’t 
done right away to get these problems solved, 
we are going into an economic tail spin which 
may end in panic and eventual revolution. I 
pray to God that you will have enough back¬ 
bone to call all these people in and thresh out 
the labor and capital dispute and get the 
workers back on the Job. 

Now, there is another matter which is very 
Important to those of us who believe In God 
and realize the value of prayer. To the best 
of my knowledge no session of the United 
Nations Organization has ever been opened 
With prayer or even with the slightest refer¬ 
ence to a Supreme Being. 

I feel there are few things more impor¬ 
tant to the success of this new organization 
than lor all delegates present to enter upon 
their duties with prayerful hearts and in the 
light of divine guidance. Most of the weak¬ 
nesses of the UNO arise from the fact that 
the member nations are not guided by the 
teachings of Christ. Why then should not 
at least a few minutes each day be devoted 
to prayer or some other appropriate religious 
observance? We know that you are not in 
•ole control of such things but your Influ- 
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ence could go far toward correcting this mis¬ 
take. 

Now In conclusion let me reemphasize the 
Importance of serving the people rather than 
the few who are grinding special axes at your 
expense. Tou will have to decide whether 
this Is a Government of the people» by the 
people, and for the people, or a Government 
of the few, by the few, and for the few. Let 
me warn you, you may deceive the people for 
a while but in the long run the people will 
find out what you are doing and throw you 
out of office. 

I say either clean up the mess in Washing¬ 
ton or resign and give some one else a chance 
to clean it up. 

Sincerely j^ours, 

Fred J. Lohmeyer. 


Where Does the Money Come From? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. BIEhllLLER. Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to Include with my remarks an edi¬ 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal rais¬ 
ing some very pertinent questions about 
the activities of the so-called National 
Physicians Committee for the Extension 
of Medical Service. It Is high time that 
the financial resources of this group were 
brought into public view. The Milwau¬ 
kee Journal has rendered a great public 
service in publishing this editorial: 

THE DRUG-STORE HANDOUT 

Some Milwaukee drug stores recently have 
been distributing to their customers little 
pamphlets attacking ^'political medicine." or. 
more speciflcally. President Truman’s plan 
for extension of social security to cover gen¬ 
eral distribution of medical care, and the 
Wagiier-Murray-Dlngell bill of 1945 which 
would effectuate that plan. 

Now a great many Americans entertain 
serious doubts about the Truman plan and 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell plan. Questions 
can be raised whether the bill’s objective of 
improvement in the medical care for large 
areas and large segments of the population 
would offset the more conspicuous dangers. 
And any citizen has a right to express his 
opposition to the plan—In the open and with 
full disclosure as to who is behind his talk. 

We think the thousands of customers who 
are receiving this little yellow pamphlet 
have a right to know whose money is paying 
for It. It bears the name of the National 
Physicians’ Committee for the Extension of 
Medical Service—a committee that is Itself 
up to its neck In a political campaign to 
sway public opinion on the medical care 
question. It boasts that in the 1942 con¬ 
cessional campaign It established commit¬ 
tees ki 390 of a possible 425 congressional dis¬ 
tricts and contacted 800 candidates. It esti¬ 
mates that out of 436 Congressmen elected it 
had 300 pledged to be for the program the 
doctors advocate; or, to say It another way, 
to be against any program the doctors don’t 
want. Talk about mixing politics and medi¬ 
cine. Thousands upon thousands of dollars 
must have been spent by this committee. 

Where does all the money come from? The 
charge has been freely made that some of the 
larger chunks come from the big American 
drug manufacturers and suppliers who are 
most anxious to curry favor with the doctors 
and who have a big financial stake in pro¬ 
moting use of trademarked medicines. We 
do not say that is true. But we do think the 
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question ought to be answered. Maybe a 
good place to begin to ask questions would be 
over the drug-store counter, as the druggist 
does his chore for the doctors—or for some¬ 
body else. 


Extension of Price Control Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement by 
John D. Small, Administrator, Civilian 
Production Administration, before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
on the extension of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, Tuesday, March 5, 1946: 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com¬ 
mittee, today, as we cope with the aftor- 
cffccLs of the war and try to solve the many 
difficult problems that confront us, I am glad 
to have the opportunity to tell you my views 
on the continuance of price control. 

I believe that +he fight against inflation 
Is one of the most important wc are waging 
today. Right at the outset I want to make It 
clear that I continue to stand with those 
who believe It would be disastrous to our 
economy to let prices run wild during this 
period of scarcity, as I fear they would if 
controls were removed at this time. Last 
December I testified at considerable length 
before the Senate Small Business Committee 
on the need for a continuation of price con¬ 
trol. I am of the same opinion today. 

The situation is explosive. Enormous de¬ 
mands fur exceeding supplies have created 
great pressures which if unchecked would 
lead to sky-rocketing prices. 1 believe that 
most thinking people, including both those 
In industry and out of industry, are con¬ 
vinced that these pressures must be checked. 

I believe it is equally clear that wc must 
not only hold prices within bounds but at 
the same time, and Just as importantly, wo 
must get production up because that Is our 
only chance to stop inflation. Production, 
all-out. sustained maximum production. Is 
the only real cure for Inflation, Just as It 
Is for unemployment. 

Our country stands today at an extremely 
critical Juncture. The public welfare and 
the future prosperity of the Nation depends 
upon (1) prompt settlement of the strikes; 
(2) prompt resumption and expansion of 
production; and (3) avoidance of additional 
major work stoppages. 

THE RECORD OF THE PAST 

Inflationary conditions today are com¬ 
parable to, but far more powerful than, those 
existing at the end of World War I. 

Our experiences after World War I were 
disastrous. As we look back, the causes and 
effects of the violent inflation and subsequent 
deflation that followed the last war seem very 
clear. 

To lift price control now would, in my 
opinion, inevitably recreate the same cycle 
of inflation and deflation that wc had in 
1919-20—disaster and ruin for thousands 
upon thousands of businesses—the majority 
of them small firms. 

I would like to refer you to two charts 
(attached) taken from a report to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
dated September 1, 1945. 

These charts show quite clearly what hap¬ 
pened after the last war and what can earily 
happen again unless we have lefinSej otfi* 
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lesson and unless we. as a country, arc de¬ 
termined not to let it happen again. 

THE INFLATIONARY FACTORS WHICH MAKE IT 
NECESSARY FOR US TO CONTROL PRICES 

In my opinion, the most Important In¬ 
flationary factors present In our economy 
which require that we control prices are the 
following; 

1. The enormous volume of liquid assets 
currently held by business units and by the 
consuming public, a part of which is the 
enormous volume of money In circulation: 
and the volume Is now greater than the total 
public debt at Its peak in 1919. 

2. The increasing wage scales, which mean 
increasing buying power In the publics 
hands. 

3. The large volume of deferred demand 
for housing, non-Federal public works, con¬ 
sumers’ durable goods, clothing, and other 
Items and the related demand for industrial 
plant and equipment. 

4. The heavy foreign demand for Ameri¬ 
can products for relief and rehabilitation and 
for commerce. The latter would be Increased 
by proposed foreign loans. 

6 . Industry’s requirements for replenirh- 
ment of inventories to get into civilian pro¬ 
duction; the urgent need to fill up with good" 
all distributing channels—the pipe lines from 
factory to consumers. 

6 . 'The continuing budgetary deficit of the 
Federal Government. 

All of these six factors create demand.s but 
on the supply side we have: 

7. A volume of production now far below 
demands and even under the best of circum¬ 
stances unable to catch up with demands for 
many months. 

All of the above factors were present after 
World War I and help to explain the specula¬ 
tive boom of 1919*20. but owing to the greater 
length of and more productive effort required 
in World War II. they are now potentially 
much more explosive than In 1919*20. 

It seems to me that In the face of the^e 
Inflationary factors, we must for the imme¬ 
diate future continue to control prices in 
those areas where demand greatly exceeds 
current supply. 

But we must at the same time recognize 
that price control does not eliminate Infla¬ 
tionary pressures, It merely holds them in 
check. Balancing the Budget would elim¬ 
inate one important inflationary pressure, 
but all-out sustained production is the only 
way that most of the pressure can be re¬ 
moved, and inflationary pressures must b'- 
removed If we are to get back to a stable 
economy. 

WHAT ARE OUR PROSPECTS OF OETTINO 
PRODUCTION UP? 

I believe that they are excellent! 

Obviously we cannot do It overnight, but 
ill a few short months we can make a tremen¬ 
dous lot of progress. 

Probably the best indication of our pro¬ 
ductive possibilities is given by our actual 
production during the war. ’That story is 
too well known to w'nrrant repetition here. I 
think I should point out that between 1939 
and 1944 we expanded manufacturing capac¬ 
ity by over one-third, even after allownnc? 
for the fact that some proportion of the addi¬ 
tional plant will turn out to be of little peace¬ 
time value. And when It is recalled that we 
were not operating our Industrial plant at 
capacity in 1939. It is evident that we have 
the plant and equipment to form the basis 
for a very sizable Increase in production. 
In addition, the war has necessitated the 
training In Industrial methods of million.^ 
of previously unskillGd workers. It also 
forced the adoption of many revolutiq;',uTy 
technical advances, many of can be 

adapted to peacetime p, odiiction. 

Any doubts mat have been expressed as to 
OT^S nDility to achieve as high a level of pro¬ 
duction In peacetime as we achieved during 
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the war because cf the InHatlonary elements 
that were inherent in war activity is to my 
mind more than cfTset by the fact that during 
the war almost 13.000,000 of cur youngest 
and most productive workers (almost one- 
quarter of our labor force) and tens of bil¬ 
lions of dollars of plant and equipment were 
withdrawn from productive activity and de¬ 
voted to destructive purposes. 

The return to productive activity of the 
men in the services and the conversion to 
peacetime use of the plant devoted to war 
production can more than offset the infla¬ 
tionary factors that existed during the war. 
If we then And that our plant is still Inade¬ 
quate, we can build more. If the labor sup¬ 
ply is short, we can increase the efficiency of 
the labor we have through improved tech¬ 
nology and mass production. In short, we 
have the plant, the raw materials, the labor 
and the industrial know-how necessary to 
regain and eventually exceed the record 
levels of war production. 

Production, immediate all-out iModuction, 
Is the principal need at the present time. 
The more goods we get on the shelves the 
sooner the dangers of inflation will be over¬ 
come. All-out sustained production means 
that a maximum number of workers will be 
employed and that the dangers of widespread 
unemployment and of consequent needless 
human suffering will be dissipated. But pro¬ 
duction of this scale can be attained only if 
we have a substantial measure of Industrial 
peace: if both management and labor have 
the v;lll to work to produce in volume: and 
if all of us are guided by common sense, 
rather than by emotions, in dealing with the 
industrial problems that confront us indi¬ 
vidually and from day to day. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I recommend that action be taken by the 
Congress at an early date extending the 
price-control legislation for a year beyond 
June 30, 1946. I believe that the psycho¬ 
logical effect of knowing that the act is going 
to be extended is of utmost importance to 
our economy. 

Undoubtedly the possibilities of the re¬ 
moval of price controls, or of priority and 
allocation controls, as of some flxed pre¬ 
announced future date, all contribute to the 
pressures that encourage producers and man¬ 
ufacturers to accumulate materials and sup¬ 
plies and hold them until that date arrives, 
rather than to release them at this time for 
the civilian ^market where they are greatly 
needed to facilitate speedy and orderly re¬ 
conversion. I believe, therefore, that one of 
the greatest contributions that Congress can 
make toward the speeding of reconversion 
and the Improvement of supplies available 
to civilians is to announce well in advance 
of the expiration date of current laws, the 
policy that these laws will be continued for 
the critical months of the transition period. 


Housing Subsidies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE WORLEY 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. 'WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leavt! to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following telegram: 

Perryton, Tex., March 5, 1945, 
Han. Gene Worley, 

House cf Representatives. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Perryton American Legloh voted unanl- 
moucly to back the Patman bill, Government 
subslay for GI housing. It is our humble 


opinion as the GI bill now stands regarding 
housing that It is like a reaper standing in a 
field of golden grain without motive power to 
direct its effort it stands useless. Let’s get 
the motive power. We ask that this be re¬ 
corded in the Congressional Record. 

Send all available material on above. 

Walter Lamaster, 
Chairman, Housing Committee. 


Continuation of Price Control 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6,1946 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following testimony be¬ 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit¬ 
tee. United States House of Representa¬ 
tives. by Ralph E. Flanders, February 28, 
1946: 

For the record. 1 am Ralph E. Flanders, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, chairman of Jones & Lamson Ma¬ 
chine Co., of Springfield, Vt., and chairman 
of the research committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. In the last- 
named capacity my associates and I have been 
working for more than a year studying the 
problem of how to restore an economy free 
of direct price and production controls, which 
will at the same time be safeguarded against 
both inflation and depression. 

Last April the CED research committee 
published a statement of national policy on 
the subject of the removal of wartime con¬ 
trols. We were fortunate enough at that time 
to foresee some of the problems which we are 
now facing. I should like to read a few short 
paragraphs from that statement.- 

“As the CED has stated, the objectives are 
high consumption, high production, and high 
employment. 

“It is assumed, also, that our objective is 
to attain these within the framework of a 
vigorous and expanding economy in which 
the great volume of Jobs will be provided by 
free private enterprise. 

“The committee believes that these objec¬ 
tives will best be served by the ending of all 
wartime controLs as soon as the emergency 
needs for them have ended. 

“At the same time, it must be very clear 
that no control should be removed at a time 
when its removal would Jeopardize * • • 

the successful transition to a healthy peace¬ 
time economy. 

“On some controls—^production controls 
for example—action must not wait beyond 
the period of need for war production If 
high civilian production and employment 
are to be reached at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment. Other controls, notably those affect¬ 
ing prices, may have even an increased 
Importance for a period after production 
controls are ended. They will be our chief 
protection against inflationary pressures In 
the transition period while production is 
being expanded, inventory pipe lines filled, 
and excess demand induced by wartime sav¬ 
ings Is being worked off. Since it will be wise 
to remove some controls promptly after war 
production needs are satisfied, there Is sure 
to be a demand for the unwise early removal 
of others which can perhaps serve their 
greatest usefulness after actual fighting has 
stopped.” 

I shall not discuss the specific recommen¬ 
dations made last spring, as they have al¬ 
ready been presented to your committee by 
another member of the CED research com¬ 


mittee. I shall be happy to supply you with 
copies of the recommendations In lull, how¬ 
ever, if you wish them. 

More recently the research staff of the CED 
has been preparing a report entitled “Jots 
and Maikets,” addressed to the problem which 
your committee is now considering—how to 
restore free markets in the transition while 
preventing Inflation and depression. The 
recommendations of this report are the in¬ 
dependent findings of the economists who 
make up our staff. They do not necessarily 
represent the views of the businessmen on 
the CED research committee or Its board of 
trustees. I do recommend the report, how¬ 
ever. as a thcughtiul and balanced analysis, 
worthy of your careful attention. The report 
will be publicly released tomorrow and copies 
have been distributed to the members of your 
committee. 

The report urges the need for a compie- 
hensive program to achieve three objectives; 

A. To expand rapidly to a high level of 
production end employment. 

B. To prevent a major rise In the general 
level of prices. 

C. To eliminate price control as soon as it 
ceases to be essential for the achievement cf 
high employment and stable prices. 

It is the conclusion of the research staff: 

1. That price control authority should be 
extended to June 30, 1947. and terminated 
on that date, except in the field of rents. 

2. That, for the period of its extension, 
administrative operations of the price-con¬ 
trol authority should be speeded up, price- 
control standards should be raised moder¬ 
ately. and a vigorous policy should be fol¬ 
lowed in suspending controls. 

3. That a policy which consists merely 
of the extension of price-control authority 
is not enough. The staff urges the prompt 
adoption of fiscal and monetary policies 
which will bring demand into balance with 
supply at high levels of employment and 
which will permit the termination of price 
control at an early date without inflation. 

Specific proposals for carrying out this 
program are presented in the research re¬ 
port which has been distributed to you. I 
shall not go Into them further but shall 
turn Instead to my personal observations. 

In view, two issues about price control are 
easily disposed of: 

First, price-control authority will be needed 
beyond June 30, 1946. 

Second, price control must not be perma¬ 
nently or Indefinitely continued. Its defi¬ 
nite and early termination must be assured. 

We now sec on every Iiand the evidence of 
extreme inflationary pressure. Incomes are 
high, the public has an enormous amount of 
money, and the demands pent np during the 
war are great. Although supplies for civil¬ 
ians are increasing, the public still wants to 
buy more of almost everything than Is now 
being produced. Without price ceilings, the 
prices of many commodities would now be 
skyrocketing under the pressure of excess 
demand. We look forward to a further ex¬ 
pansion of production, and we must do 
everything we can to hasten this expansion. 
But it is not at all clear that foreseeable pro¬ 
duction Increases will eliminate, or even ap¬ 
preciably narro v, the excess of demand. Ex¬ 
panding production will bring higher in¬ 
comes, Increased bank credit and general op¬ 
timism. It might conceivably increase rather 
than decrease inflationary pressure, particu¬ 
larly for goeds in scant supply and under 
price control. 

I need not elaborate before this commit¬ 
tee the evils of inflation. Certainly every 
group in this Nation—Including the busi¬ 
ness community—would reap Irreparable loss 
from such a price increase as followed the 
last war. to say nothing of more extreme 
possibilities. For some months price control 
will be an indispensable protection against 
runaway prices. We must not abandon It 
prematurely. 

But the evils of indefinliely continuing 
price control would be even greater than the 
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evils of eliminating it too soon. Our econ¬ 
omy runs on prices. Prices determine who 
produces what and how much he earns for 
producing it. The authority to control prices 
cannot be centrally administered for any 
sustained period without inefficiency, in¬ 
equity, break-down of respect for law, and, 
most important, serious danger to our per¬ 
sonal and political freedoms. I think there 
Is no likelihood that the American people 
will embrace regimentation willingly. But 
there is a risk that in default of proper pol¬ 
icy we will reluctantly accept more and more 
controls as the only alternative to real eco¬ 
nomic ills. We do not want to be con¬ 
fronted a year from now with the choice 
which faces us today—inflation or price con¬ 
trol. It will take positive action to escape 
that dilemma. 

I shall return later in this statement to the 
question of getting rid of price control rapidly 
without inflation. First, I wish to make cer¬ 
tain recommendations about the kind of 
price control that should and can be con¬ 
tinued for a limited period. Price control at 
present is unworkable and unfair. Wc must 
look for legislative standards and adminis¬ 
trative procedures which will operate quickly, 
without impending production or creating 
major inequities and at the same time will 
prevent a serious increase in the general level 
of prices. Perfection cannot be expected in 
any of there regards. But I believe that some 
changes can be made that will greatly im¬ 
prove the transition functioning of price con¬ 
trol. 

My recommendations are not Intended as 
a reflection on the OPA staff. The members 
of that staff With whom I have come in con¬ 
tact have been conscientious and hard-work¬ 
ing, For 4 years they adminhstered a war¬ 
time law under wartime conditions with great 
success. Since VJ-day numerous steps have 
been taken to reconvert price control to tran¬ 
sition needs. Congress should hasten that 
reconversion process by restating in new 
terms the objectives, standards, and general 
procedures of price control. 

The major goal of my recommendations Is 
to speed up and simplify price control. The 
mo.st common and most serious criticism of 
OPA is that it acts too slowly to meet the 
needs of a rapidly changing peacetime econ- 
cmy. The pace of reconversion has been 
rapid; it would have been even faster if price 
determinations could have been obtained 
from OPA more quickly. It seems probable 
that the stabilization order recently an- 
Jiounced by the President will result In a 
greatly Increased number of applications for 
price adjustment, thus materially increasing 
delay. 

1. AUTOMATIC PRICING 

The establishment of celling prices would 
be speeded and simplified if the responsibility 
for price determination were shifted ns fur as 
practicable to the individual businesses con¬ 
cerned. A business would compute its own 
ceilings, pursuant to legislative standards 
and OPA regulations, and subject to review 
and enforcement by the OPA. The prices so 
computed would automatically become el- 
fective unless disapproved by OPA within a 
specified short time period and OPA would 
retdlii the right of revising these prices sub¬ 
sequently. I realize that there are many 
cases where this procedure will not work— 
for Instance where uniform prices must be 
set for the product of numerous sellers. But 
a similar procedure is being used now in cer¬ 
tain fields—notably for small and new firms 
In the reconversion industries. What I pro¬ 
pose is the extension of a device already found 
practicable. Such self-pricing procedures 
could safely be applied now to firms seeking 
price relief under the “general rescue” provi¬ 
sions, which authorize price Increases to a 
break-even level. They could also be made 
available to most. If not all, reconverting 
firms. I suggest that the use of self-pricing 
procedures be extended by legislation over as 
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broad an area as now seems practicable and 
that OPA be directed to apply the system else¬ 
where as rapidly as it becomes feasible to do 
so. 

There is an instructive precedent for this 
course In our experience with contract settle¬ 
ment. In order to avoid interminable delays 
In settling $50,000,000,000 of contracts by the 
usual method of checks and counterchecks 
the Congress authorized a streamlined pro¬ 
cedure. A large part of the work is done by 
the contractors themselves under a uniform 
formula and subject to prompt review and 
final settlement. The speedy settlement of 
contracts has been a major aid to reconver¬ 
sion. I am certain that the cases of fraud 
or evasion are Infinitesimal and the great 
gain has been well worth the slight risk on 
this .^core. 

2. USE OF ACTUAL COSTS 

In one rc.spect the President’s recent stab¬ 
ilization order appears to me to represent a 
backward step. See. 2 (b) of Executive Order 
9607, setting forth the new policy, provides, 
in essence, that price adjustments shall be 
such as In the Judgment of the Price Admin¬ 
istrator will be sufficient to enable the in¬ 
dustry. unless operating at temporary low 
volume, to earn an average rate of profit dur¬ 
ing the ensuing 12 months equal to the rate 
of return on net worth during its base period. 
In other words the Price Administration Is 
to estimate for a full year ahead, how such 
rapidly varying factors as changing labor and 
materials costs, changes in productivity and 
changes in volume of operations will com¬ 
bine to yield a leturn on net worth equal to 
that of the prewar period 1930-39. 

I submit that this Is an impossible task. 
As chairman of an established company with 
good operating records. I have had some per¬ 
sonal expevience with the problems of esti¬ 
mating future cOBTB, I know from my own 
experience of the many pitfalls and errors in¬ 
herent in any such estimating pfccess, par¬ 
ticularly when applied to a period as uncer¬ 
tain as the year Immediately ahead. The 
danger is only partly that the OPA estimates 
may be wrong. Any procedure will involve 
some errors. But the forecasting procedure is 
certain to Involve a maximum of delay and 
interminable, unresolvable disputes. 

I urge that the legislation now being con¬ 
sidered provide that price determination be 
placed on the basis of actual operating ex¬ 
perience at the earliest practicable date. To 
escape the Influence of low-operating volume 
upon costs—in other words, to eliminate the 
so-called bulge costs—costs of the highly ab¬ 
normal early change-over period should be 
disregarded. Our research staff has suggested 
that for all industries other than reconver¬ 
sion Industries the first quarter of 1946 and 
all subsequent quarters should be considered 
to be quarters of normal-operating experi¬ 
ence, and that for reconversion Industries the 
second quarter of 1946 and all subsequent 
quarters should be so considered. This seems 
to me a reasonable recommendation and I 
suggest it for consideration by your commit¬ 
tee. Exceptions to the use of first-quarter 
experience might be permitted w’here costs 
were distorted by strikes or other impedi¬ 
ments to production. It should be remem¬ 
bered that prices so established are subject 
to review in case they should subsequently 
be found inappropriate, 

3. A VIGOROUS POLICY OP SUSPENSION OF PRICK 

CEILINGS AND DECONTROL 

Price control should be trimmed down pro¬ 
gressively to those critical areas that would 
otherwise threaten price Increases of over¬ 
all slgnlflcance. This Is Important as a way 
of freeing the economy from unnecessary 
controls os quickly as possible. But I should 
like particularly to emphasize the Importance 
of sloughing off controls as a means of per¬ 
mitting OPA to concentrate on doing a 
quicker and better Job in the essential areas. 
To control the prices of every one of the 


millions of commodities at every stage of 
production in the American economy was a 
Herculean tusk even In wartime. To do this 
at all successfully during the next year will 
be an Impossible task. And in my view such 
ull-inclusivc control is unnecessary, if our 
objective is to prevent a major Increase in 
the general level of prices and particularly 
those cost-of-living prices most likely to set 
off a price-wage spiral. The administrative 
capacities of the OPA. however great, are not 
infinite. They should be focused on the 
crucial problems. 

Progress in suspending ceilings has been 
less than I had hoped. Production delays 
resulting from labor-management disputes, 
and the development of a pervasive excess 
of demand has, of course, limited the oppor¬ 
tunities for suspension of ceilings thus far. 
As we proceed into 1946, however, and if we 
limit the general excess of demand, there 
will be a growing number of areas in which 
supply l.s in near balance with demand. Price 
ceilings should be suspended promptly when 
such a near balance is achieved. Ceilings 
should also he suspended on commodities 
which do not materially affect living costs 
and which do not threaten seriously to divert 
manpower or materials required for essential 
production—particularly if these areas pre¬ 
sent complex administrative problems, as 
many of them do. 

A considerable number of dime-store items 
and luxury goods have already been decon¬ 
trolled. I think that with a realistic notion 
of what iR a necessity, the area of luxury 
gcods eligible for decontrol could be signifi¬ 
cantly v;idened. Also wc need to go further 
in suspending ceilings on components used 
in the manufacture of end products still 
under control. This would do much to re¬ 
move bottlenecks which are insignificant 
price-wise hut serious from the standpoint of 
production. 

I know that a dozen plausible arguments 
can be made against any specific proposal 
for suspending ceilings. The concept of uni- 
rc!*$iil, precise and efficient control of prices 
has much theoretical appeal. But in fact 
universal control and efficient control can¬ 
not be achieved together, fl’here is never 
a perfectly safe time to remove a celiixig. 
Every decontrol action Involves risks of 
a crisis of one kind or another. However, 
those who look at each case as an isolated 
problem may not appreciate the risks of not 
decontrolling—the danger that the whole 
price-control system will collapse oi its own 
weight or that production will be strangled 
by inflexible controls. We need a policy 
of “calculated risks”—of balancing the risks 
of decontrolling too soon in particular cases 
against the general risks of holding all 
controls too lung. 

It is extremely difficult to establish a 
legislative formula for decontrol. In view of 
the numerous, varied and rapidly changing 
situations which we shall face during the 
coming months. I believe that it is pos¬ 
sible and desirable, however, to write Into 
the pending legislation general standards, 
such as those set forth above, for the guid¬ 
ance and direction of the Price Adminis¬ 
trator. I believe it would be helpful also 
to establish a responsible official wdthin the 
price-control agency, acting under the gen¬ 
eral direction of the Administrator, whose 
primary responsibility it would be to con¬ 
duct a continuous review to select ceilings 
for suspension and to plan the simplification 
and liquidation of price control generally. 
A similar device apparently worked effec¬ 
tively in the case of the War Production 
Board. 

Basically, the speed and scope of decon¬ 
trol will depend upon our success in creat¬ 
ing conditions which permit the suspension 
of ceilings. If we allow inflationary de¬ 
mand to continue and if production con¬ 
tinues to be retarded, the scope of decontrol 
will be narrow. But with vigorous meas¬ 
ures to control excess demand and price 
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and other policies to stimulate production 
we can create a wide area In which ceilings 
can safely be suspended. 

4 . LIEERALIZED STAXmAROS TOR PRICE RELIEF 

The general standards used by OPA in con¬ 
sidering applications for price Increases, while 
not Inappropriate for wartime, are not ap¬ 
propriate for peace. The present base period, 
ordinarily the rate of earnings before taxes to 
net worth during 1936-39, Includes at least 
two definitely depressed years, and even the 
best years were not good. Moreover, corpo¬ 
ration taxes are now much higher than In 
the base period, so that the present stand¬ 
ard Implies profits after taxes considerably 
below the 1936-39 ratio to net worth. Today, 
with profitable war business gone, with busi¬ 
ness risks increased, and with wage rates 
rising, many industries may be forced to 
profit levels which are unfairly low and 
which will not provide adequate Incentives 
to enterprise—especially new enterprise. 

I suggest that the earnings standard— 
now, generally speaking, the rate earned on 
net worth before taxes during 1936-39—be 
raised by about one-third. Any one of sev¬ 
eral devices could be used to achieve this 
purpose. I suggest also that the product 
standard now employed by OPA—which now 
permits particular product prices of indus¬ 
tries producing more than one product to be 
raised whenever average celling prices fail to 
cover average manufacturing costs—be 
changed to cover average total costs (includ¬ 
ing overhead). 

These liberalizations would not guarantee 
to each firm the profits which it might ex¬ 
pect in normal prosperity. They ai’c mini¬ 
mum standards. They will protect firms 
against being squeezed far below the level 
cf profits which the great bulk of firms might 
reasonably expect to exceed in normally pros¬ 
perous times. 

Modifications along lines I have suggested 
should make it possible to live with price 
control during the period of its contlnuat^Vi, 
Even with the changes suggestc;^, nOweveri 
we must still rid cursel;;«g of price control 
as soon as it is practicable to do so. The 
pues^i^, 18 not whether price control should 
oe abolished, but when. 

After careful consideration, I believe that 
we should extend price-control authority, 
simplified and streamlined, as earlier sug¬ 
gested. until the spring of 1947. It should 
then be terminated finally and completely, 
except for rent controls. Rent control, be¬ 
cause of the time required to provide an ade¬ 
quate supply of housing, may need to be con¬ 
tinued for a somewhat longer period. 

In all candor I would not object to any 
termination date between March 31 and 
June 1. 1947. The Important thing is that we 
fix now and with certainty the date of final 
termination. 

I believe that extension of price-control 
authority until Morch 31, 1947, Is necessary 
to allow a reasonable time for high employ¬ 
ment to be reached and a near balance be¬ 
tween supply and demand to be achieved. If 
we should reach this point earlier price con¬ 
trol can and should be terminated by Execu¬ 
tive order. I believe, further, that the ter¬ 
minal date should be set some time before 
June 30, 1947, In order to make clear to all 
that what has been done is not merely to ex¬ 
tend controls for another year but to set once 
and for all the date for Its elimination. The 
point I make here is mainly psychological, but 
It is important. 

The final termination of price-control au¬ 
thority must not be made contingent on prior 
achievement of balance between supply and 
demand at high employment. Such a policy 
would be an invitation to drift into a position 
where we are always confronted with a choice 
between price control and runaway Inflation. 
We must accept responsibility for preventing 
inflation without price control. 

The time to begin to act on this respon- 
eibility is now. Price control must first be 


supplemented and then supplanted by anti- 
inflation measures which do not restrict the 
full and free operation of the American pro¬ 
ductive system. In the traditional govern¬ 
mental functions of taxation, public expendi¬ 
ture, and monetary control we can find the 
necessary tools. But we must focus policies 
In these fields on preventing Inflation and 
depression If we are to emerge from the tran¬ 
sition with an expanding and unregimented 
economy. 

More specifically, the Congress and the 
administration should plan to balance the 
Federal Budget In the fiscal year 1946-47 and 
If possible run a budget surplus. This is the 
time to eliminate every Federal expenditure 
that is not absolutely necessary and to post¬ 
pone every project that is postponable. Any 
unnecessary expenditure today is a reckless 
addition of fuel to the Inflationary fire. The 
Government should bo prepared to generate 
a substantial budget surplus if inflationary 
pressure continues strong at high employ¬ 
ment levels. 

We should give up all thought of further 
tax reductions as long as the present excess 
of demand continues. Now is no time to 
lower taxes, much as we should all like to 
do so. Moreover, we should remember that 
tax revision is not a one-way street. If pres¬ 
ept inflationary forces strengthen, taxes may 
have to be raised. 

Finally, we must act promptly to restrain 
excessive credit expansion. We should oe 
careful, of course, that adequate credit is 
available to meet the needs of new and ex¬ 
panding businesses. But we are sitting on a 
powder keg. Existing machinery and policy 
cannot prevent a great expansion of our 
already huge cash supply. As matters stand, 
the limits to monetary expansion are hope¬ 
lessly remote. 

Both the existing large money supply and 
the possibility ot great expansion flow from 
the sal^ of Government bonds to the banks 
dtjring the war. Bank deposits—the public's 
money—Increased step by step with the In¬ 
crease In' bank holdings of governments. 
And under present policy the banks can 
obtain the reserve basis for further credit 
expansion by selling their Government se¬ 
curities to the Federal Reserve. The process 
of money expansion via bank purchase of 
governments can still go on. although the 
total Government debt is decreasing. It is 
imperative that measures be taken to bring 
this expansion under control. Monetary 
policy must be enlisted In the battle against 
inflation. 

In brief summary, then. 1 urge both the 
temporary extension and the definite termi¬ 
nation of price control. These are equally 
Important—the temporary extension to avoid 
inflation, the prompt and definite termina¬ 
tion to restore free markets. Neither is sim¬ 
ply a matter of renewing or not renewing the 
ac". which is now on the statute books. 

I do not think that business can live with 
price control in Its present form for another 
year. We must modify it so that it can 
live and be lived with. It should be liber¬ 
alized and streamlined to reduce delays, in¬ 
equities and obstacles to production. Four 
changes are needed: 

■ 1. Extend the area of automatic, self-as- 
Bigned pricing with OPA review. 

2. Base prices on actual cotts, not fore¬ 
casts. 

3. Vigorously and positively seek out the 
areas in which ceilings may be suspended. 

4. Raise the standards for price relief to 
prevent profit squeezes which deter produc¬ 
tion and discriminate against enterprise. 

To terminate price control we should start 
now to remove the conditions which make 
price control indispensable today. 1 have 
recommended that price control should be 
continued until the spring of 1947 and that 
there should be no renewal, except for rents. 
With that as the cut-off period, we should 
use monetary and fiscal measures to achieve 


a balance of demand and supply. We can¬ 
not simultaneously and consistently be 
against Inflation, against price control and 
in favor of low taxes. Government deficits, 
and easy money. When stable prices and 
free markets are the objective, strict Gov¬ 
ernment economy, steep taxes, and monetary 
restriction are not too high a price. 


Compulsory Peacetime Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6,1946 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following statement by 
John Deschner, representative of the na¬ 
tional conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, before the House Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee on February 21, 
1946: 

The national conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, which I represent, Is the 
national representative governing body of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship, our na¬ 
tional organization for Methodist young pop¬ 
ple and students which has a ct^riStfUichCy 
of approximately 2,OOO.OC0 youhg people. My 
appearance bslore this committee was dl- 
by an official action of the national 
conference, which has since 1943 been giving 
consideration to the problems of compulsory 
peacetime military training. My statement 
represents officially and unanimously adopt¬ 
ed resolutions of the notional conference or 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship, and not my 
views only. 

A word of explanation; We want to speak 
to you as Christians as well as Americans. 
We believe that the Christian's response to 
God cannot be made In a vacuum, but must 
be made In society. We have tried to see 
the good represented In both sides of this 
question, and our testimony before you Is 
a part of our Christian response to God. 

Our conclusions on the issue of compul¬ 
sory peacetime military training are as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. It is not wise at this time to register 
so conclusively our lack of faith In the 
United Nations Organization. 

2. We question some of the effects of com¬ 
pulsory peacetime military training upon In¬ 
dividuals, and their Implications for general 
peacetime education. 

3. We feel that compulsory peacetime 
military training will have unfortunate ef¬ 
fects upon recruitment to the ministry to 
the profound concern of the Youth Fellow¬ 
ship and the church at large. 

Let me expand these; 

First. We are under the Imperative need 
for world government, not only as the most 
effective protection against a war of annihila¬ 
tion. but to prove that the demands of Jus¬ 
tice in a new age can be met by a mankind 
politically mature enough to give and re¬ 
ceive Justice. We would be overly idealistic, 
It is true, to blindly trust the world govern¬ 
ment that exists to do this Job. But we 
will be unrealistic if we refuse to give the 
United Nations Organization a chance to test 
itself, since it Is the only instrument of col¬ 
lective security we possess, and it is now more 
dangerous than ever to despair of collective 
security. Christians, perhaps more than 
others, are sensitive to the nature of trust. 
To receive trust, trust must be given. Look¬ 
ing at the great amount of suspicion we have 
aroused in the only nations who could fight 
us in the next war with our handling of the 
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secret of atomic bomb manufacture, and 
seeing this fact against the background of 
the new and Increased great power status 
of the United States, It is no understatement 
to say that our decisions concerning col¬ 
lective security are decisive. We have taken 
great Initiative in breeding suspicion. We 
must take initiative in dispelling it. The 
logic from here is clear: It is our duty to do 
everything in our power to aid the success 
of the United Nations Organization. Em¬ 
barking on a policy at this time which will 
bo universally understood as our belief that 
the UNO cannot protect us from another war 
can only add more ice to already chilly inter¬ 
national relations and make more impossible 
the task of the new world government. The 
time may possibly come when the UNO will 
have proved to the world that its difficulties 
are Insurmountable and that the world is 
doomed to international anarchy and na¬ 
tional defense. Then it will be time to con¬ 
sider the problem of conscription and other 
means of defense. But at this time, when 
world government is trying to muster every 
bit of support and strength, the proposals 
under consideration arc out of place because 
of the inevitable undertones their passage 
will have in the capitals of the world. 
Therefore, we, as Christians, demand that 
cooperation be given a fair trial. Thus we 
declare our opposition to the proposals un¬ 
der consideration. 

Second. If compulsory peacetime military 
training is not absolutely necessary at this 
time, it is difficult to Justify some of the 
effects which would accompany it. I can 
only name a few by way of example. There 
is the danger of subjecting 18-year-olds to 
a year’s indoctrination before they can enter 
the liberating tradition of learning which 
our universities prc5orve. There is also the 
danger of forcing young men into a situa¬ 
tion where the.normal social controls on 
moral behavior are notoriously more relaxed 
than upon the university campus. If a 
system of ROTC training is contemplated, 
there is the inherent discrimination against 
the small college (often a church college) 
which would not have an ROTC system. 
These threats and dangers must necessarily 
be sustained In the neces.slties of war. But 
in a situation where it is not clear that s\ich 
sacrifices are Imperative, we claim that the 
costs in human values are loo high to justify 
compulsory peacetime military training. 

Third. We would like to say how adoption 
of these proposals is likely to affect the cun- 
crete interests of our youth movement and 
church. A study quoted by Dr. Mark May, 
of Yale University, in volume III of his au¬ 
thoritative work. The Education of American 
Ministers, shows that the best age for deci¬ 
sion to enter the ministry is between 17 and 
20. 'Thirty-nine and six-tenths percent of 
men in seminaries decided for the mini.stry 
at this age. This fact is to b'' expected for 
the influence of these years on the choice of 
vocation Is well known. The study goes on 
to point out that the three most important 
factors in order of their importance are: (1) 
home and parents. (2) church and minister, 
(3) denominational young people’s organiza¬ 
tions, conferences, camps, and summer proj¬ 
ects. To take a young man away from the 
influences which are most likely to impel 
him to decide to be a minister at the precise 
time when he is most likely to so decide will 
have profound effects on our recruitment to 
the ministry. The situation is made all the 
more urgent by the peculiar character of 
the Methodist ministry at this time. A study 
made for the Methodist General Conference 
of 1944 by Dr. Murray H. Lelffer, director of 
social research at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
shows that the present age distribution of 
men in the effective ministry of our church 
is definitely weighted toward the older years 
and that while the size of our church 
has almost doubled since 1016, the rate of 
ministerial recruitment has showed a marked 
downward trend. For example, in the pres¬ 


ent 6-year period, 1943-47, it is estimated on 
the basis of mortality rates and other known 
factors that '3.276 men will be lost to the 
effective ministry. But in the last 6-year 
period, 1938-42, only 2,284 were recruited. 
This would indicate that we are replacing 
about two-thirds of the ministers we lose. 
Thus, with the church facing a crisis already 
In the recruitment of its ministry, the passage 
of the proposed bill can only accentuate the 
crisis. This situation has caused and will 
be cause for much concern In our church. 
Millions of Christians are vitally concerned 
with the state of the church. You may be 
sure that this effect of the adoption of a 
system of compulsory peacetime military 
training will be regretted and deplored by 
many of our members. 

Why am I, a student, speaking of such 
matters? Because the ministry of our church 
includes the ministry to students and youth, 
and because recruitment to the ministry is 
a major concern of our youth movement. 
We submit these matters, therefore, to your 
attention. In being responsible to God, we 
must oppose compulsory peacetime military 
training because Its high costs In Interna¬ 
tional trust, in individual personality, and 
In the future of the ministry of the church 
are at this time unjustified. 


A Patriotic Advertisement 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, as a meas¬ 
ure of public sentiment concerning the 
proposed British loan there is inserted 
herewith the copy of an advertisement 
financed by a Wisconsin company ap¬ 
pearing in a great daily newspaper: 
Attention, American Mothers and Fathers: 

Don’t Sell Our Children Into the Slavery 

OF Debt 

After the First World War England owed 
every voter In the United States about $500. 
No interest or principal has ever been repaid. 
Now England’s debt to every voter In the 
United States amounts to about $3,000. Are 
we bankrupting ourselves for the benefit of 
Europe? 

England controls over one-half of the world, 
but she does not even tax her rolonies as 
much as we are taxing ourselves. Why should 
we loan her money which she can raise her¬ 
self? When the tax rate in England and In 
England’s colonies gets higher than in the 
United States we can consider lending money 
to her. But, even then, should England have 
priority over any other country? 

On February 12, 1946, Canada loaned an¬ 
other $100,000,000 of credit to the Nether¬ 
lands. Why doesn’t she loan money to Eng¬ 
land? 

Unpaid loans have always led to bank¬ 
ruptcy. We certainly owe it to our children 
to keep this country from going bankrupt. 
Dictators can only prosper in a bankrupt na¬ 
tion. We must not put ourselves in the same 
position as the countries of Europe. 

WE MUST NOT BANKRUPT OUR CHII.DREN FOR 
ANYONE 

It is up to us. Who think of our children’s 
prosperity, to do everything in our power to 
make their lives as secure as possible. 

WE AMERICANS MUST DICTATE OUR POLICY, NOT 
FOREIGNERS 

Congress today has a very serious respon- 
Blbillty. We must help guide the thoughts of 
our Government. 
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This Is your last chancel If our country 
comes first with you, protest these loans by 
writing your Congressman now. 

Respectfully, 

Aluminum Specialty Co., 
W. E. Spindleb, President. 


Too Much Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid¬ 
ering the difficulty many of us are ex¬ 
periencing in getting the things we need 
when money is so plentiful, I have given 
expression to my views in a letter to an 
old friend which is submitted herewith: 
House of Representatives, 

Committee on Coinage, 

Weights, and Measures, 
Washington. D. C., March 4, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. Eby, 

Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Eby: As you know, your letters are 
always welcome. It is discouraging to learn 
that prices are climbing so high and work¬ 
ing such a hardship on people who have 
reached the age of retirement and must live 
on their savings. 

If you were here this Saturday afternoon, 
when the girls are gone, and I am mulling 
over the accumulated mail—we would go out 
and get in the car, parked down here by the 
Iront door of the House Ofllce Building and 
go some place, maybe to Hogate’s and ol der 
a couple of mariner’s platters and some good 
beer and see what wc would get on the plat¬ 
ter. I’ll bet we would get a nice stack of 
shrimp salad and a pile of fried scallops 
and a few fried ojt^ter.s and some deviled 
something or other baked on.a half shell, 
with a nice backlog of fresh tried filet of 
sole under a heap ol french fried potatoes, 
with a substantial portion of good cabbage 
salad, only there would be sueh a crowd ve 
would have to wait quite a while for our 
turn to get in and then wc could set back 
and talk about these high prices and the 
OP A. 

Of course, I held out against the plans 
that got us Into nil of this but then, when 
you take lO.OOd.OOO young fellows out of the 
factories and off the larms and have to dig 
up the- food to feed them, and then send 
them about the world to smash up the means 
of production, it is a wonder we have rot 
anything to eat at all—and now. when most 
of these lads that went to war are back 
who wants to work? When they have got 
all this money in their pockets and there 
Is $29,000,000,000 of perfectly good paper 
money m cireulation? 

You know that a young man that is in 
the money cannot be expected to drop things 
and monkey with anything as common as 
feeding pigs and milking cows or raising po¬ 
tatoes and garden truck. Most of our boys 
have progressed beyond that stage In this 
country. All we have got to do now is to 
increase Government payments all around 
and live above this farm work business. It 
seems some of us never did think much of 
the hayseeds, anyway. 

Of course. I like to farm and put up all our 
own eats and live on the things that grow on 
the farm—with plenty of good smoked ham^^ 
and bacon In the smokehouse, with jars of 
packed butter, churned right on the place, 
and crocks of water-glassed eggs setting on 
the shelves In the cellar for winter, with a 
good barrel of kraut and bins full of apples* 
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pears, potatoes, beets and things lilie that 
with a pit of cabbage covered over outside 
and one or two good winter milk cows to keep 
us in milk and cream until the dairy herd 
freshens in the spring. 

It’s kind of comforting when Thanksgiving 
day rolls around and the table is loaded down 
with good things to cat to sec the plump, 
roast turkey, with celery, mashed potatoes, 
mince pies made of good apples, meat and 
cider, all produced right on the farm. 
Shucks, what’s the use paying all this money 
on a little old restaurant check for the things 
you can have on the farm, right at home, for 
nothing—if you are not too high toned to 
work. Only the city boys and the fellows out 
of the Army ain't used to living that way. 
and besides, how can you expect a man to 
want to work when his pockets are full of 
money. 

When a man isn't on a farm and willing 
to take care of things this high price business 
is kind of hard on a fellow, ’specially when 
he has worked good and hard all his life for 
everything he got and now has reached the 
age where he has to make his savings pro¬ 
vide all the things he must have to live. 

Ever since coming to Washington, I’ve been 
battling to prevent the very thing that is 
giving us so much trouble now: by trying to 
get a plan through that would keep things 
steady, a plan tliat would give this country 
a sound, adequate, workable money system 
and the elimination of artificial monopolies 
by passing laws that would protect business 
and foster free enterprise; to give the people 
engaged in all our industries a square deal. 
Let’s hope that we can work out and adopt 
plans that will protect business and Industry 
and thereby bring prices into equitable ad¬ 
justment. 

Sincerely, 

CoMi'TON I. White, M. C. 


Tennessean Answers Full-Page Advertise¬ 
ment of National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6,1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
serting herewith an editorial from a 
Tennessean, answering a full-page ad¬ 
vertisement run by the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, entitled “Road To 
Price Chaos.'’ It is as follows: 

Those who read the National Association 
of Manufacturers* advertisement in yester¬ 
day’s issue of this paper will agree that the 
association makes economics simple. In 
fact, a little too simple, like learning to fly 
In one easy lesson, or reducing without diet, 
exercise, or drugs. 

The NAM explanation is too simple to be 
misunderstood. Price controls cause infla¬ 
tion. Get rid of Chester Bowles, the OPA, 
and the stabilization program and. presto. 
Inflation is gone. And why do such controls 
cause Inflation'? “Because price controls in 
controls hindered the production of goods in 
The reader is not supposed to ask if price 
controls hindered the production of goods in 
wartime—when we had more food, steel, tires, 
gasoline, textUes, and other goods produced 
than ever before. Least of all is ho supposed 
to wonder if this is really peacetime, with 
reconversion still incomplete and millions of 
men still in the armed forces. 


The NAM states one incontestable fact, 
“business cannot live by producing at a loss." 
And what Is the reader to conclude from 
that? Why price ceilings are causing losses, 
but the reader recalls that business did not 
suffer under price ceilings during the war. 
Indeed, it made more money than ever be¬ 
fore, Under the Government's price formula, 
a reasonable profit is assured each Industry. 
This formula does not underwrite profits for 
the submarginal or marginal producer, to be 
sure: but it Is to be recalled that in any 
peacetime year there are many producers 
who do not make profit. Even in 1929, the 
peak.peace year of production, almost 40 per¬ 
cent of American corporations reported no 
taxable net earnings. 

Mr. Bowles calls up some data not men¬ 
tioned in the NAM advertisement. American 
industry, on the whole, is In an extremely 
favorable profit position, as attested by 1943 
corporation tax data. Only 15 percent of it is 
materially affected by the transition from 
war to peace and that segment Is being taken 
care of in Government price and tax plans. 
The other 86 percent was in clover in 1945 
and has every reason to be in clover in 1946 
as the result of unlimited consumer demands 
and the diminishing costs of mass produc¬ 
tion. 

The NAM does not bother itself with such 
factual data as Mr. Bowles deals in. Not 
w'hen it has such a beautiful theory as the 
following: “Remove price controls on manu¬ 
factured goods and production will step up 
last. Goods will then pour into the market 
and, within a reasonable time, prices will 
adjust themselves naturally—they always 
have—in line with the real worth of things.’’ 


Real Hornet or Realty Speculation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT GORE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
current issue of the Democrat: 

BEAL HOMES OR REALTY SPECULATION? 

Critics of the administration’s plan to get 
2,700,000 new houses built by the end of 
1947 complain that the program is too 
drastic. 

Of course it is drastic. So are the hard¬ 
ships being endured by several million Amer¬ 
ican veterans who can’t find a decent place 
for themselves and their families to live. 

You can’t face up to a major crisis like 
the present housing shortage without drastic 
action. 

In 1933, with our economy practically 
down for the count, drastic action was taken. 
As a result, the country got back on its feet. 
But the buslness-as-usual boys screamed to 
high heaven. 

In 1941 and 1942 we took drastic action to 
gear the country for war production. By all- 
out effort we threw such a weight of men 
and materials at our enemies that we liter¬ 
ally blasted them to kingdom come. But 
again the buainess-as-usual crowd yelled that 
they were being hurt. 

Now the same calamity chorus is at it 
again. Lobbyists are swarming over Capitol 
Hill like termites, chewing away at the props 
of the plan that the President and Housing 
Administrator Wyatt have set up to relieve 
the home shortage. Republicans in Con¬ 
gress are lined up almost solidly against the 
program. If they cannot kill It outright, 
they are determined to delay It and cripple 


It with as many weakening amendments as 
possible. 

The Wyatt plan is an across-the-board pro¬ 
gram. It strikes realisticalily at every angle 
of the problem, which is the only way a quick 
and effective job can be done. 

It Involves Incentive payments to get pro¬ 
duction moving swiftly. It stimulates use of 
new materials and methods in an industry 
whose techniques arc as outmoded as a buggy 
whip would be on a 1948 Bulck. It provides 
Government aid in financing home mortgages. 

It diverts scarce materials from nones- 
sentlnl commercial construction into low- 
cost homes that the people will be able to 
afford. And it protects home buyers from 
runaway increases In already inflated real 
estate prices. 

Every day the program is delayed means 
3,000 fewer houses built this year. 

The alternative to the Wyatt plan is cod¬ 
dling of special Interests—and continued 
shortage of houses. The choice is between 
quick, drastic action and prolonged drastic 
hardship. 

Most shameful spectacle of all is the fight 
of the real estate interests against ceiling 
prices on houses. 

These interests—according to their spokes¬ 
men—are not concerned because ceiling 
prices would cut into the enormous profits 
they hope to get as a result of the desperate 
need for shelter. Heaven forbid I It is the 
poor veteran they are worried about. If a 
veteran buys a house in 1946 they want to 
protect his right to sell it at a profit in 1947. 

What veterans want is a roof over their 
heads now—not a chance to speculate. Few 
veterans can afford the prices that are being 
asked for houses now, let alone the prices 
that will be imposed if the real estate busi¬ 
ness has Its way. 

What makes the crocodile tears of the hous¬ 
ing speculators particularly disgusting is the 
fact that the price boom they are so eager 
to set off would Inevitably be followed by a 
collapse in values. Then every veteran who 
had managed somehow or other to get hold 
of a piece of property would be left holding 
the bag. 


Allocation of Steel by CPA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following telegram: 

Detroit, Mich., March 6, 1946. 

Jack Small, 

Chairman, Civilian 

Production Administration, 

Social Security Building, 

Washington, D. C,: 

Steel industry is refusing to supply steel 
to the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. If steel companies 
continue taking this attitude then I strongly 
urge that allocations be made by CPA to 
automobile companies, including Kalser- 
Frazer until there la sufficient for everyone 
to buy on the open market. What is to pre¬ 
vent CPA from using Its war powers and 
allocating steel which would normally have 
gone to QM to companies such as Kalser- 
Frozer where it can be used immediately? 
Press release from your office shows evidence 
of flagrant violation by companies of Inven¬ 
tory limitations. What is CPA doing to en¬ 
force its rulings? 

R. J. Thomas, 
President, UAW-CIO. 
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Statement of A. Jerd Baylesi, of 
Canton, Ohio 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following state¬ 
ment by A. Jerd Bayless, director of the 
Lincoln High School Band, of Canton, 
Ohio: 

Canton. Ohio. February 15, 1946. 

To the Canton City Board of Education. Je.sse 
II. Mason. Superintendent of Sctiools: 

There has come to my attention a matter 
v/h’.ch, In my opinion, has a direct and Impor¬ 
tant bearing upon the public-school .system 
cl the city of Canton and which, therefore, 
should be worthy of consideration tay all Can- 
toiiians connected with the public schools, 
inclrding the students and parents. Al- 
thcuoh the matter concerns Itself specifi¬ 
cally “with policies RovernlnB the department 
of instrumental music, the principle involved 
would Ecem to me to be Influential in deter¬ 
mining the policies of all departments in the 
system. 

Kirdly bear in mind that this report, aside 
from laying down certain pertinent facts, is 
an expressron of purely personal opinicn. It 
has been drawn up for the sole purpose of 
layino; before the school authorities and 
others who may be Interested, a personal 
point of view which may be considered when 
lormulQting final decisions. 

As director of instrumental music at Lin¬ 
coln High School, I have been held respon¬ 
sible for conducting the department as effi¬ 
ciently as possible and at the same time 
always acting within the bounds of the poli¬ 
cies set by the board of education. In the 
carrying out of my assignment. I therefore 
consider myself directly responsible only to 
the proper school officials and the board of 
education. 

The department of Instrumental music at 
Lincoln High School embodies the concert 
band, marching band. B band, and orches¬ 
tra. The so-called pit band, pit orchestra, 
and dance band, are not separate and dis¬ 
tinct from these groups, but are merely 
segments or sections of them. They have 
been created for the purpose of giving 
talented and interested students an oppor¬ 
tunity for additional supplementary train¬ 
ing In instrumental music, exactly as a 
science teacher might assign a group of 
worthy and ambitious youngsters supple¬ 
mentary work on a related scientific project. 

The so-called dance band is just such a 
related supplementary project in the Instru¬ 
mental department and, as such, is as truly 
a part of the department as is the concert 
band or orchestra. It was created for the 
simple reason that there happened to bo 
enough talented and Interested boys and 
girls In the department, who expressed a 
desire for training In playing standard dance 
music, to make the carrying-through of such 
a project feasible and practical from an edu¬ 
cational point of view. It is therefore a 
genuine educational program. 

In training young people In anything 
there must be an incentive for study and 
practice if the training program Is to be ef¬ 
fective. In music, obviously, this incentive 
lies in practical application of the art or. 
in other words, public performance. A 
marching band could not be created in the 
absence of opportunities of halftime per- 
formanc 28 and/or street parading, any more 
than a football team can be created in the 


absence of a schedule of games. The concert 
band cannot exist without concerts at which 
to play. Indeed, public performance, or 
practical application, not only Is vital to the 
success of the training program, but is. Just 
as surely, an integral part of it. What en¬ 
joyment the audience receives from a half¬ 
time show, an athletic contest, or a band 
concert, is really, from the educator’s point 
of view. Incidental. What is of primary im¬ 
portance. educationally speaking, is the fact 
that these boys and girls are receiving some 
amount of practical experience In a subject 
which happens to Interest them, and this 
under the sponsorship of the board of educa¬ 
tion, and paid for with the taxpayer’s dollar. 
This, I maintain, is as it should be. and as it 
must he, if we arc to continue to boast of a 
worthy system of public education. 

As heretofore implied, the dance band proj¬ 
ect at Lincoln High School is simply a course 
of training In this type of music, laid out 
for those interested and capable. Logically, 
the dance band without a dance to play for 
would be like a football team without an 
opponent. This problem hius heretofore at 
Lincoln been met by means of the various 
class parties and school-held social func¬ 
tions. Following the logic expres.sed above, 
it can truthfully be stated^ that, from the 
director’s standpoint, what pleasure the 
dancers get from the perlormance of the 
school dance band is purely incidental. As 
far as the director is concerned, he is merely 
giving the boys and girls of the organization 
training relative to the project. Indeed. It 
may be well considered as part of the regu¬ 
lar classroom or laboratory work, and analo¬ 
gous to u 6 weeks’ test in history, or a spe¬ 
cial assignment in English. 

This supplementary training In dance- 
music study and performance has been car¬ 
ried on at Lincoln High School for some time. 
Similar training is now being inaugurated at 
McKinley and Lehman High Schools. Tim¬ 
ken Vocational High School carries it on to 
a very limited extent. Whether such a proj¬ 
ect should be carried through in any given 
school is up to the judgment of the particu¬ 
lar director Involved, since only he Is quali¬ 
fied to decide whether or not the talent. In¬ 
terest, and available time is such as to war¬ 
rant such a project. The Important point is 
that, as of this date, and to the be.st of my 
knowledge, the canying on of such a project 
Is within the bounds of school policy as set 
by the hoard of education. 

In light of the above you will be interested 
In knowing that on the evening of February 
12, 1946. a representative of the local musi¬ 
cians’ union called on me at my home for 
the purpose of discussing certain problems 
which were arising regarding school-dance 
activities. During the course of the confer¬ 
ence he set forth the following points: 

1. The union is perturbed because of the 
fact that the Lincoln dance band is playing 
for the school class parties; especially since 
the idea seems now to be spreading to other 
schools, notably Lehman and McKinley. 

2. The union seeks our cooperation to the 
extent that our dance band will refrain from 
playing for these class parties, except by 
possible occasional special permission of the 
union. The union will, In return, cooperate 
with the school by allowing us to play for 
certain functions. 

3. Should we refuse to cooperate in the 
matter the union would be forced to employ 
certain clubs as a means of retaliation; nota¬ 
bly the suspension of high-school students 
from union membership, the levying of fines, 
and the blacklisting of all functions emanat¬ 
ing from Lincoln High School, even though 
said functions might be held outside the 
school. 

4. The musicians’ union claimed to be sup¬ 
ported in its contention by organized labor 
of Canton. 

This, in short, is the sum and substance 
of the union case as stated by this repre¬ 
sentative. A theme of cooperate or expect 


measures of retaliation permeated the entire 
Interview. 

I laid my side of the case before him much 
as I have done in this report, emphasizing 
especially the following points: 

1. The dance bund Is not a separate organ¬ 
ization set up for the purpose of furnishing 
music for class dance parties, but, rather, 
comprises a program of training which is set 
up as a regular course in the department. 

2. The actual playing for a class party is 
nothing more or less than clas.^oom activity 
for the students in this group. 

3. To the best of my knowledge 1 am con¬ 
ducting the instrumental music department 
well within the bounds of the policies set by 
the board of education. Any change in mv 
program wtiuld have to -be brought about 
through a direct order emanating from mv 
employer, namely, the Canton Board ol 
Education. 

Therefore the final decision rests with the 
board. As a teacher in a public school I am 
directly responsible only to this group, which 
represents not an Individual, nor a labor 
group, but rather represents the school-sup¬ 
porting public. As a teacher in a public 
school, furthermore. I shall continue to re¬ 
fuse to heed the dictates of any Individual 
or group, except when such dictates are re¬ 
ceived by me through the board of education 
or Its officers. 

Finally, as a public-school teacher, 1 am 
not authorized to make any decisions re¬ 
garding school policy. The follcwmg re¬ 
marks arc. therefore, merely expressions of 
personal opinion, to be taken for what they 
are v/orth, and come from one whose primary 
interest lies in the training of school boys 
and girls. 

1. If the musicians’ union can forbid the 
dance band from playing for class partio.s it 
can, by the same token, forbid the marching 
band from appearing at football games, or 
the orchestra from playing at class plays. 
These are all established ccurses of training 
carried on by the department. 

2. If individuals or groups, whose primary 
purpose or intent does not He in public edu¬ 
cation. can tell the schools what they can 
and cannot do. within the classroom, the 
traditional concept of free public education 
is Indeed In jeopardy. 

3. This actual “dance-band problem” is. 
when considered in comparison with the 
school system as a whole, rather minute. 
However, the principle of the issue involved, 
and the question emanating therefrom, be¬ 
comes serious. The whole question. It would 
S 3 em to me. resolves itself to this: Shall we. 
as parents, as taxpayers, and as people in¬ 
terested In the educational welfare of out- 
youth, tolerate any outside interference in 
the regular classroom activity carried on 
within the confines of these tax-supported 
institutions? 

4. My personal answer to this Is. of course, 
“no." My whole argument In the case is 
based on my contention that, in the specific 
case of our dance-band activity, the local mu¬ 
sicians' union is tampering with and imped¬ 
ing the efficiency of regular classroom work. 
It is interfering with a program of training 
which is maintained and supported by a tax¬ 
paying public, and not by union assess- 
ments-. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. Jkrd Batless, 

Director, Lincoln High 
School Band, Canton. Ohio. 

We. the undersigned, have read the above 
report In Its entirety. We agree thoroughly 
with the philosophies and opinions expressed 
and, unless ordered otherwise by the board 
of education. Intend to operate our respec¬ 
tive departments according to identical 
trends of thought. 

Robert D. Stump, 

Director, McKinley High 
School Band. Canton. Ohio. 
Sam L. Bell, 

Director, Lehman High 
School Band, Canton, Ohio. 
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Loan to Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6.194$ 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

Conrad’s. 

La Crosse, Wis., Mart^h 4, 2946. 
Hon. William H. Stevenson, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: Recently I read one of your news 
letters which you sent to a friend of mine, 
and may I congratulate you on your stand 
toward a loan to Britain. 

I’m an ex-GI and naturally very much 
Interested and concerned about the pending 
housing legislation. The situation is acute, 
as you know, and I think I speak for the 
average GI when I say he Is understanding 
and tolerant toward his present plight, as 
he is accepting the condition as on after- 
math of the war. However, the phase he Is 
most concerned and distressed by is the bick¬ 
ering that has resulted from pressure by 
lobbyists and certain money Interests. 

At the present, we GI's are looking to our 
Representatives and hope you won’t be taken 
in and sell us short. We are counting on 
men like you because wc have seen what 
faulty government and greed have done to 
other countries. Therefore, today more than 
ever before, we are politically minded and 
determined to practice our democratic rights. 
Sincerely yours, 

S. Weinberger. 


Speech of Winston Churchill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, yes¬ 
terday, after an introduction by our 
President, Mr. Churchill made a speech 
which is a mockery of all the great war 
speeches he made extolling the benefits 
of Big Three unity. His proposal to set 
up an Anglo-American bloc blows into 
oblivion all his fine-sounding phrases 
during the war. 

We have all hoped and prayed that the 
United Nations Organization could be 
made to function effectively to insure 
world peace. We no sooner put the 
breath of hope and life into this essen¬ 
tial ideal for mankind, when the theory 
of balance of power is brought forth in 
the heart of America by a war leader 
who presumably once wanted to end war 
for all time. 

The game of balance of power has al¬ 
ways brought war to this earth. The 
history of the past 2,000 years has proven 
conclusively that when nation was set 
up against nation—or one bloc of nations 
against another bloc of nations—war 
was always the inevitable result. I am 
opposed to the formation of any blocs, 
any spheres of imperialistic power, 


whether they be in the form of British 
imperialism. Russian imperialisiii. or 
American imperialism. All must be op¬ 
posed if we are to save the world from 
another terrible war. 

It is Incredible to me that the Tory 
representative from Great Britain used 
the heart of the United States as a plat¬ 
form for the reactionary proposal to 
set up one power with another, with only 
one possible objective: creating a bloc 
against a third power. History has 
proven the insanity of this. The de¬ 
structive potential of atomic power has 
already demonstratad how disastrous an¬ 
other war can be. 

Therefore, we must face the fact now 
that if the United Nations Organization 
is going to be subverted into rival and 
power-hungry blocs Instead of nations 
working together for peace for all time, 
the future we face will see mankind 
obliterated by the atomic bombs of 
hatred, envy, and greed. 


Standaniizatxon of Beaumg DimeDsiens 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the late.?t step in the Amer¬ 
ican march toward standardization of 
sizer—a trend which has made the man¬ 
ufacture and distribution of virtually 
everything we use more efficient—is be¬ 
ing taken In the field of ball and roller 
bearings which now are as essential to 
daily living as automobile tires and radio 
tubes. 

While the matter of standardization of 
boundary dimensions of bearings may 
seem unimportant to the average man, 
S. P, Wollmar, an effleial of the SKF In¬ 
dustries, Inc., Philadelphia, points out 
that our whole machine-age economy 
moves on antifriction bearings. 

Some of these bearings are the minute 
ones in sensitive aircraft instruments, 
some the modest sizes used in vacuum 
cleaners and other household appli¬ 
ances, and some the 4-foot, 9,000 pound¬ 
ers used in high-speed rolling mills 
which squeeze out sheet aluminum and 
steel for automobiles and airplanes. 

Lack of standardizaticn, Wollmar 
says, requires the bearing industry to 
produce and stock up to 40,000 different 
sizes and makes of ball and roller bear¬ 
ings, many of which vary in size by less 
than a hairsbreadth. 

This number could be reduced, Woll¬ 
mar believes, by nearly 38,000 with re¬ 
sulting benefits in speedier production of 
urgently needed industrial and consumer 
goods for use at home and abroad. 

While ball and roller bearings look 
simple, and are usually one of the small¬ 
est component parts of every machine, 
or motor that moves, they ore actually 
one of the most difficult parts to make, 
since their dimensions must often be 
held to one ten-thousandth of an hich. 
equivalent to splitting a hair into 90 


equal parts, Wollmar points out. Thus, 
even the most minute changes in dimen¬ 
sions can mean the changing over of as 
many as 150 extremely complicated tools 
and gages used in bearing manufacture. 

The benefits of standardization, Woll¬ 
mar declares, would have even more 
widespread effect on the everyday lives 
of Americans than did the standardiza¬ 
tion of the sizes of such things as elec¬ 
tric bulbs and sockets, automobile tires, 
railroad tracks, hairpins, and a host of 
other products made by different com¬ 
panies to standard sizes, even though 
quality may vary according to price. 

Not only do most electrical household 
appliances use antifriction bearings, but 
all of the tools to make parts for these 
devices use ball or roller bearings, he 
points out. 

If manufacturers and designers of all 
types of machines and motors would 
adopt a more uniform system of bound¬ 
ary dimensions for the bearings used in 
their products, Wollmar says, the bear¬ 
ing industry would be able to supply the 
demand, and. through the elimination of 
frequent and expensive change-overs on 
bearing-making machinery, be able to 
deliver even higher quality bearings more 
efficiently and economically to the 
consumer. 

Even those manufacturers whose ma¬ 
chines require hand-tailored bearings 
would automatically benefit from stand¬ 
ardization of ball and rollej bearings. 
Wollmar emphasizes, explaining that in 
the unusual cases where exceptional 
FP^fci and tolerance would require spe¬ 
cial dimensions, the antl-friction-bearing 
Industry’s research and development en¬ 
gineers could readily solve these special 
problems with the least divergence from 
established standards. 

W^th bearings hidden away in prosaic 
grease so long, it took a war to remind 
us of their importance. Indeed, one of 
the first morale films the Army motion- 
picture division produced for showing in 
our war plants told the story of bear¬ 
ings. It dramatized the fact that every¬ 
where a wheel or a shaft turns, bearings 
are essential. Without them, our indus¬ 
trial civilization could not exist. 


Housing 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, it Is 
very interesting for me to hear the Mem¬ 
bers of this House discuss the building 
of Houses for the veterans when I know 
the background and vocations of the 
Members of this House. 

I will enumerate their occupations be¬ 
fore and in some cases the present and 
past means of livelihood. This is a 
resume of the membership of the Sev¬ 
enty-seventh Congress: 224 lawyers, 169 
businessmen, 4 fanners, 3 dentists. 5 
medical doctors, 1 veterinarian, and 1 
pharmacist. And I believe that it has 
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not changed very much in this, the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and the only 
group that I would look for builders 
would be in the business group, and the 
word “business” to me can include al¬ 
most anbody, in any line of endeavor. 
The 4 farmers could build barns or sheds, 
if they had a handy hatchet and saw- 
man. While I am a dentist by profes¬ 
sion, I am also a pioneer builder and 
owner of apartment houses in Wilming¬ 
ton. Del. 

The building regulations for apart¬ 
ments call for brick, stone, and concrete: 
wood floors, and iron fire escapes. The 
discussion so far has been on the prices 
for finished houses of six or eight rooms, 
at a price of $6,000 to $8,000. No talk 
about the cost per cubic foot for various 
construction of brick, cinder, or concrete 
block or frame work, covered with as¬ 
bestos or wood shingle or German siding. 
Your bath and kitchen fixtures, and 
heating and plumbing plans can vary in 
quality and prices. Your outside grad¬ 
ing. v/alks and, of course, a garage for 
one or two cars is also to be figured. 
Then when you think you have arrived 
at an approximate cost, add 10 to 20 
percent for extras. 

I was the first builder to put oil burn¬ 
ers in apartment houses in Delaware, 
33 years ago, which were changed to coal 
by Mr. Ickes’ suggestion or orders. In 1 
month after changing, I was told it 
would be better if the oil was used. I 
am still v;ondering who is right. Where 
do all of these specialists come from? I 
am going to vote for this bill, a substi¬ 
tute may not be as good for the veterans. 


Ceiling Prices on Live Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6. 1946 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following court deci¬ 
sion from the Federal District of Oregon: 

EOWLE3. ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF PRICE AD¬ 
MINISTRATION. V. BEN LEVY. DOING BUSINESS 

AS CENTRAL MARKET, CIVIL NO. 2756 AND FOUR 

CTHFR cases: NOS. 2785, CIVIL; 2787, CIVIL; 

2788. civil; and 2824, CIVII.-DISTRICT COURT, 

DI2:TaiCT OF OREGON, FEBRUARY 20, 194 6 

OPA actions for injunctions to enforce 
compliance with Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 674, which establishes ceiling prices to 
be paid for live cattle. The regulation, based 
on 30-day reporting periods, requires esti¬ 
mated live weight and grade to conform to 
dressed weight and grade, after applying cer¬ 
tain formulas. 

Injunctions to Issue.* 

William B. Wetherall, regional chief, Food 
Enforcement Division, of San Francisco, 
Calif.; F. E. Wagner and James M. Blackford, 

* The regulation has been contested in 
26 cases, mostly unreported, before 10 district 
Judges. Judge Hulem makes a good state¬ 
ment of the difficulties arising under the 
regulation in Bowles v. Albert Glauser, 
Inc. (61 F. Supp. 426). There are other local 
problems that will be stated in the findings 
in the instant case. 


district enforcement attorneys, Cecelia P. 
Gallagher, enforcement attorney; Victor £. 
Harr and J. Robert Patterson, assistant 
United States attorneys, of Portland, Oreg., 
for the plaintiff. 

Cake, Jaureguy & Tooze (Herbert C. Hardy 
and Ralph H. Cake, of counsel), all of Port¬ 
land, Oreg., for the defendants. 

McColloch, district judge. 

1 accept the contention of defendants as 
proven that the regulation is unworkable in 
this area. It has been shown that violations 
are unavoidable. No evidence was offered 
to the contrary. 

But the question remains whether I may 
deny OPA an injunction in any case where 
a regulation exists and violation of the regu¬ 
lation is shown. All of my instincts say that 
should not be enough, that the equities 
should be open to inquiry in every case." 

Hecht Co. V. Bowles (321 U. S. 321) ruled 
that an injunction need not be issued where 
a defendant was honestly endeavoring to 
comply and could in time comply. Bui here 
the defendants, while honestly endeavoring 
to comply, cannot at all times and under all 
conditions be certain that their operations 
will, at the end of every 30 days reporting 
period, “be in compliance*’ under the formula. 

The regulation itself cannot be assailed in 
this proccedtpg. Section 204 (d) of the 
Price Control Act prohibits that. It compels 
the courts to treat a regulation as valid, even 
though they know it to be Invalid. 

Assuming, therefore, as Congress has com¬ 
manded, that the regulation is valid, must 
an equity court issue an injunction, even 
thougli it is clear that future violations are 
bound to occur, regardless of the good faith 
and earnest efforts of the defendants to avoid 
violations? 

In other times, I would have thought there 
could be but one answer to this question, but 
the decisions in this circuit have so completely 
shorn the district Judges of discretion in 
OPA cases, I must conclude that equity is 
compelled to act In this field, even though 
there be not equity—that an injunction must 
issue, even though it l.s known at the time 
of the issuance that nonwillful violations are 
bound to occur.' 

This is a strange situation, previously un¬ 
known to our law, and it could not arise 
except for the vise * that section 204 (d) puts 
on the courts, coupled with the appellate 
decisions reierred to, which take away that 
discretionary powers normally allowable to 
trial courts. 

Because 1 have no choice, I will therefore 
issue the requested injunctions, expressly re¬ 
serving, however, the question of their en- 
ioiceabllity. for I am yet to be persuaded 
that an equity court can punish conduct that 
contains no Ingredient of evil. 

Claude McColi och, 

Judge. 

2 It seems not generally understood among 
agency attorneys that when the Government 
enters the courts as a litigant, its standing, 
with few exceptions, not pertinent here, Is 
the same as a private litigant (28 Am. Jur. p. 
342). 

■' It should be plain that the results of 
this pincer is to destroy the Judicial character 
of the courts. It makes tliem mere vassals. 

< Case v. Bowles and Hulbert v. Twin Falls 
County, Idaho, decided in the Supreme Court 
February 4, 1940, will repay study. The vise 
may be loosening. Bowles v. Case (9 Cir., 149 
P. 2d 777); Soundview Pulp Co. v. Taylor (160 
P. 2d 839): Twin Falls County v. Hulbert (166 
P. 2d 319). 

*See the remarks of the Chief Justice at 
the argument in Hecht Co, v. Bowles (321 U. 
S. 321 (1944), reported in the United States 
Law Week for February 8. 1944 (12 LW sec. 3, 
3267). 

This is one of twenty or more cases that 
have been filed throughout the Western 
States to combat, it is said, the rising price 
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Single Power Unit SuppUet Major Utili¬ 
ties for Home—New Invention Cuts Cost 
of Home Construction 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6,1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the high cost of homes 
in this day and age. One aspect of the 
building situation that has been almost 
completely overlooked In these discus¬ 
sions has been the advancement in tech¬ 
nology, utilizing mass production, which 
will reduce many of the.se original costs, 
and yet provide the optimum of modern 
equipment. 

Under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Congressional Record, I 
should like to include an article from 
one of America’s most widely recognized 
authorities on housing design and con¬ 
struction. This magazine is the Archi¬ 
tectural Forum. In its February 1946 is¬ 
sue it devoted an unusually large part 
of the issue to this invention, as follows: 

Since the day plumbing moved indoors, 
the hou.se-building industry has recognized 
the economy of clo,scly grouped utilities. 
Back-to-back kitchens and bathrooms have 
always been the hallmark of pcnny-wise 
builders. During the pni^t 15 years many a 
forward looking designer has gone still fur¬ 
ther. developed fur piefabricntion a so-called 
mechanical core containing all or most of a 
house’s utilitieB. While some of these iden.s 
reached the mock-up stage, none went into 
production. Not uni 11 this month will the 
industry preview the first mass-produced 
mechanical core when the Ingersoll utility 
unit Is unveiled simultaneously at the an¬ 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Home Builders in Chicago and at the man¬ 
ufacturers’ 12-house proving ground at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Produced by Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division 
of Borg-Wanier Corp., the utility unit is com- 
prLsed of two major parts: (1) a factory 
fabricated core containing furnace, water 
heater, plumbing, and electrical circuits and 
(2) the fixtures which normally appear in 
any well-equipped kitchen, laundry, and 
bathroom but which are integral parts of 
this smartly designed unit. 

Introduction of the utility unit is a good 
thing for the building industry. It holds 
significance for most every branch: 

Fur the builder it means easier, more rapid 
construction and lower costs. 

For the architect It provides an economical 
factory-made design for part of the house, 
yet allows him a free hand In the arrange¬ 
ment of the house’s major elements. 

For the lender It means the writing of 
larger mortgages covering Bc?vernl built-in 
kitchen and laundry fixtures which hereto¬ 
fore, as movable accessories, have ordinarily 
been financed by the relatively high-cost, 
shert-term loans of commercial banks. 

For the prefataricator of houses who is will¬ 
ing to subcontract his utilities. It may be 

of beef cattle. My recollection of a number 
of years In the range country is that prices 
of cattle always rise at this time of the year, 
before the new grass starts. Be that as it 
"may. this has been selected as a test case, and 
I should think it would be an excellent case 
to take to the United States Supreme Court 
to find out whether the courts have become 
mere rubber slumps for executive action. 
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the solution to one of his knottiest problems. 
(One leader in the field has already seen it 
this way, has placed an order with Ingersoll.) 

For building labor and particularly its 
plumbers, the new unit with its factory as¬ 
sembled core offers only the possibility of 
more construction through lower costs. 
(However, the manufacturer is using A. P. of 
L. plumbers in the factory production of the 
core, offering them the benefits of year-round 
employment.) 

For the dealer alone the new product means 
nothing—it will be sold direct from manu¬ 
facturer to builder. 

For the industry as a whole, currently be¬ 
set by soaring costs, IngersolPs efforts to 
lower the cost of house utilities are welcome. 
Original goal was to produce the package of 
utilities at a price 20 percent below the cost 
of buying and assembling comparable equip¬ 
ment in the conventional manner. Cer¬ 
tainly, some saving was to be expected, reflect¬ 
ing those which Ingersoll will effect through 
the manufacture of many of the unit’s parts, 
through the purchase in wholesale lots of 
the other parts, through mass production of 
the unit’s core, through the economies In¬ 
herent in the compact design of the unit (less 
piping, shorter wiring circuits, etc.) and, 
finally, through a streamlined sales policy. 
Although final pricing will depend on raw 
material costs and other factors prevailing at 
the start of production, the standard model 
of the utility unit shown on these pages has 
been tentatively tagged at $1,300 f. o. b. 
Kalamazoo. 

How much of the promised savings will 
be passed on to the house-buying public re¬ 
mains to be seen. However, the house buyer 
is guaranteed smaller monthly payments, 
since all of the unit’s component fixtures, 
including clothes washer and refrigerator, 
are, when assembled. Integral parts of the 
unit and the house, and their cost may there¬ 
fore be spread out thin over the term of the 
mortgage. 

PRODUCTION WILL HIT STRIDE THIS SUMMER; BIG 
BUILDERS WILL BENEFIT FIRST 

Although eager for such economies, the 
Industry and the public must wait. Like 
everything else being produced by recon¬ 
verted Industry, Ingersoll’s new product can¬ 
not be delivered immediately. Eventually, 
three or four B-W plants may be retooled 
for its production, but the one being re¬ 
tooled today will not start mass production 
before spring. However, Ingersoll hopes that 
this Kalamazoo plant will be turning out 
BOO units a month by midsummer, has yet 
his production sights on a target of 6.000 
units for 1946. 

Chances are that all of this year’s output 
will go to large-scale builders, for the com¬ 
pany’s policy for the present is to accept only 
orders for 60 or more units. There are sev¬ 
eral good reasons for this: (1) Such builders 
are in a better position to bargain with labor, 
(2) Concentration of sales in groups of at 
least 60 will simplify the complicated prob¬ 
lem of servicing them. (3) Mass sales and 
deliveries will faclllta^-.? mass production and 
permit lower costs. Sometime in the future 
smaller builders may enter the market, order 
as few as one at a time. Then, through his 
builder, the individual who is building a 
house may also order his utility unit. 

Most of the credit for the development of 
the packaged utility equipment goes to Roy 
C. Ingersoll and a few others. Among these 
were Industrial Designer Donald Deskey 
whom Ingersoll retained last May to assist in 
the design, production, and promotion of the 
new product. Deskey Associates had already 
conceived a prefabricated utility package 
similar in many respects to Ingersoll’s. So, 
the design of the utility unit is the result of 
the threefold collaboration of Architect 
Lankton, Ingersoll’s engineers, and Deskey’a 
designers headed by Partner Leonard Keller, 
director of the product-design division. 


To field test the design and operation pf 
the utility unit, to demonstrate its flexibility 
and to create a full scale showroom for the 
new merchandise, Ingersoll last summer com¬ 
missioned eight architects to design 12 houses 
of various styles, sizes, and costs, then built 
them in Kalamazoo. The project has also 
proved to be a much headlined Introduction 
to Ingersoll’a grand promotional campaign. 
In these days of slim pickings, the mere com¬ 
pletion of 12 new houses would make head¬ 
lines anywhere: designed, as they are. by some 
of the coimtry’s leading architects, these 12 
will command Nation-wide attention. Never 
before have there been built side by side the 
houses of such experts as Dow, Harris, Keck, 
Stone, Stubblns, Wills, and Yost. Less known 
but most familiar with the utility unit, Archi¬ 
tect Lankton designed three more. 

All these purposes and promotional ad- 
vdntages were in the minds of publicity-wise 
Donald Deskey Associates when they sug¬ 
gested such an architectural project to Inger¬ 
soll. While Deskey was selecting the big- 
name architects, Ingersoll purchased 10 acres 
in a partially developed section of Kala¬ 
mazoo. appointed a construction superintend¬ 
ent from his staff of engineers and designated 
local Miller Davis Co. as general contractor. 
Deskey had no difficulty lining up his archi¬ 
tects at a fiat fee of $2,000 each. At the same 
time Landscape Architect Michael Rapuano, 
of the firm of Clark, Rapuano and Holleran, 
was commissioned to develop the site plan, 
locate the houses, and beautify the scrubby 
lots. 

Major requirement given the architects was 
that they “demonstrate the flexibility of small 
house design around a utility core’’ and that 
they “publicize the utility unit by presenting 
it in houses designed with broad consumer 
appeal and sales potential.’’ Each architect 
was instructed not to exceed a certain sales 
price based upon an average cost per cubic 
foot which put the houses within the prewar 
$4,000 to $8,600 bracket. 

When completed this month, the houses 
will be rented to Ingersoll employees, in¬ 
cluding President Ingersoll’s son Robert, 
works manager of the company’s Kalamazoo 
plant. Other tenants who are particularly 
well qualified to study the operation of the 
houses and their utility units are Ingcrsoll’s 
chief engineer and his home economics 
expert. 

While these tests are under way, the houses 
will be used to a limited extent as a show 
room in which the utility units will be dem¬ 
onstrated to invited builders. However, most 
builders will have already seen the new 
product and Its application in the Kalamazoo 
houses, for the manufacturer is devoting 
7,200 square feet of floor space to a compre¬ 
hensive display at this month’s convention 
of the National Association of Home Builders 
at Chicago. There the Nation’s leading house 
builders will see elaborately detailed models 
of the Kalamazoo houses, walk around a full- 
size installation of the utility unit, examine 
an exploded display of its component parts 
and take away with them a brochure showing 
use of the unit in 38 additional house de¬ 
signs. 

Builders who miss the Chicago debut may 
soon see a similar demonstration in their own 
localities, for Ingersoll now contemplates put¬ 
ting the show on the road. And, before long, 
they will be able to see the real thing, for 
builders throughout the coimtry will soon be 
moving utility units into their new houses. 
Even prior to the opening of the Chicago and 
Kalamazoo displays, Ingersoll had a sizable 
backlog of orders from large-scale builders 
who have been sold by the utility unit’s ad¬ 
vance publicity. 

The houses shown are among the very first 
of the postwar crop. This fact alone gives 
them xmusual significance; but they happen 
also to be good designs, noteworthy for their 
Intelligence, honesty, and realism. They were 
conceived while the war waz still raging and 


begun as soon as it was finished. They thus 
necessarily reflect the grim realities of build¬ 
ing today. But that they exist at all Is a 
tribute to Ralph Gulley who—as head of 
Deskey’a Architectural Division—had the 
task of integrating and coordinating the 
work of the many specialists Involved.^ The 
bouses as finished reflect this process. At 
every stage of their development they were 
reviewed by the Deskey office, by Ingersoll’s 
purchasing department and production men. 
Many of the changes which resulted were 
aimed at better ad^tlng the houses to their 
lots and relating them to each other. Other 
modifications were sometimes involved. Re¬ 
viewing the original designs, Mr. Ingersoll 
suggested that “the group as a whole should 
stick closer to the middle of the road if we 
are to meet the preferences of a large enough 
number of people to ’sell’ the houses and the 
unit.’’ At the same time, however, it was 
wisely suggested that each design include 
“some unique feature which would attract 
attention and serve as a talking point for 
publicity.” 

Never for a moment losing sight of the fact 
that It was the small house which offered the 
largest potential market for his unit, Inger¬ 
soll kept the houses small—they range in 
size from 6.200 to 16.400 cubic feet, and would 
cost from $4,660 to $12,300 to duplicate based 
on an average estimated cost of about 75 
cents per cubic foot. Since they are designed 
for national publicity, they wisely cover n 
wide range of geographic considerations and 
stylistic preferences. The various installa¬ 
tions of the unit were deliberately varied: 
some burn oil, others gas; heating capacity 
varies widely; they use various methods of 
distributing the heated air, including George 
Fred Keck’s radiant floor system; all four 
variations of the standard unit’s plan are 
demonstrated; one unit is on the second floor 
and one unit is expanded with auxiliary 
equipment to form a custom kitchen. 

Despite these variations, however, the 
houses have many qualities in common—not 
least of which is the ease with which they 
absorb Mr. Ingersoll’s new utility unit. On 
that count, be can consider his experiment 
already successful. For all the houses prove 
that the unit neither limits the designer’s 
imagination nor freezes the floor plan of his 
houses. 


Letter From Frederick C. Schmidt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, it has rarely been my prac¬ 
tice to introduce letters into the Con- 

^ other personnel of the Deskey Associates 
who have been responsible for Important 
phases of the development program are: 
Frank 8. Bache, construction and research; 
Clifford B. Curtis, architect, architectural 
coordinator; Dwight LaBarrc, product de¬ 
sign engineering; Harold E. Leeds, architec¬ 
ture and house models: Walter H. Smith, 
house decorating and furnishings. Deskey’s 
consultants were: A. Lawrence Kocher, archi¬ 
tect; Prof. Richard M. Bennett, Yale School 
of Architecture: Dr. Elaine Knowles, home 
economist, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

*Heat loss computations in the 12 houses 
range from 32,290 B. t. u. to 101,106 B. t. u.. 
with aU estimates based on a temperature of 
10* Fahrenheit and a 10 mile-per-hour wind. 
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GRESSiONAL Hecord whlch come to me 
from constituents. I feel this letter 
which I ask unanimous consent to intro¬ 
duce into the Congressional Record to be 
one of the most remarkable documents 
that has ever come to my desk. 

Certainly it is a most fundamental 
thing and touches the very heart of the 
national question with which this Con¬ 
gress labors today. I urge that every 
reader of the Congressional Record, and 
particularly the Members of Congress, 
reau this letter signed by Frederick C. 
Schmidt, of Kongsberg, N. Dak.: 

Konosbero, N. Dak., February 28.1946. 
The Honorable Charles R. Robertson. 

Wasfiington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: I'm a farmer, or try¬ 
ing to be, alter serving SVa years in Uncle 
Sum’s Navy. I had to sell my machinery 
and rent my land when the draft took me 
and now I can't get any replacements so 
have to stand like a beggar at my dad's 
door. This is bad enough but to stand here 
and watch the almost childish goings-on in 
Washington Is too much. 

What Is the matter? Why doesn’t some¬ 
body grab the bull by the horns and get 
rolling? Why are these strikes permitted 
to go on in a mad rush toward cither an¬ 
archy or Communism? How many men 
actually belong to these unions and want 
these strikes? Not the majority, I’m sure. 
Since when does a man have to ask some¬ 
body or pay for the right to work? But 
behind all this stands our Government sup¬ 
porting lock-outs and labor trouble with its 
ridiculous price-fixing schemes and the OPA. 

'ITic word was “to hold the line’’ but who 
is breaking through in the greatest game of 
power politics ever heard of? Labor, or more 
aptly, labor racketeers. Of course, the blame 
does not all lie there but OPA can certainly 
claim the lion’s share. Yes. OPA and those 
advocates of price fixing and Government 
control who are nothing but Communists 
under the skin and are out to abolish our 
system of free and competitive enterprise. 

I ask you: What’s the use of more econom¬ 
ical methods or mass production or any other 
fruits of our competitive system if a man, 
or business, cannot thereby Increase hi.s 
profits and better his Income? Wo might 
all Just as well go back to the Stone Age 
If Government is going to stand there and 
tell a man how to do everything. Govern¬ 
ment should act as mediator and conciliator 
but not as owner and operator and as the 
over-all “big boss.’’ 

We need production and we won’t get it 
until the shackles imposed by dictatorial 
Government are removed. If the line is to be 
held then hold it or else let it go evenly 
all around and none of this: here-but-not- 
there stuff. 

As to peacetime conscription, I am unal¬ 
terably opposed to it. To lessen the period 
of service or change the age doesn’t change 
the principle a doggone bit. What place has 
conscription in a democracy among freemen? 
I thought we Just fought a war to get rid of 
Just such things—or was it to free others but 
enslave ourselves? It’s nothing but the effort 
of power-minded men to hold themselves up 
by holding somebody else down. 

Why isn’t the service made attractive and 
decent' enough so a respectable man can Join 
up without np(?ioeizing? Why does a man 
have to assume the start?? of a salaried con¬ 
vict to be in the service? I kflow: I was 
there. Abolish special privileges for offleefs 
with its caste system and reconstitute the 
service on the order of the plan proposed by 
former Brig. Qen. H. C. Holdridge. 

I am opposed to the British gift-loan be¬ 
cause who made us Santa Claus for the rest 
of the world and Britain isn’t a democracy 
anj how and never gave anybody any freedom 


until she had to and besides, who comes first: 
The British or American veterans? 

I do not ask for any gift or bonus from 
our Government; in fact, I believe these gifts 
and doles are breaking down the moral fiber 
of our country. All I ask is that we be 
offered as a loan what is being given to for¬ 
eigners, namely, money at IVa-peicent inter¬ 
est. 

Tills get-somethlng-for-nothing attitude, 
fostered by the Roosevelt administration, is 
mainly responsib’.e right now for all these 
strikes. People got the idea that they can 
eat without v/orking and OPA and Govern¬ 
ment certainly do nothing to disprove that 
theory. 

Another thing is this atomic bomb. "Turn 
it over to a civilian commission,'' they say. 
What for? Do we intend to hand over to the 
lest of the world all our other military se¬ 
crets? There is just as much sense in the for¬ 
mer as the latter or vice versa. Or don’t we 
trust oursalvcs with so powerful a weapon? I 
can well believe so when I see ail the stirring 
we are doing in Spain ahd Argentina. There 
will be Just one result in that—we’ll have 
made some more enemies. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, and 
hoping that for once you have a clear-cut 
statement of a citizen’s views, I am. 
Sincerely yours, 

Frederick C. Schmidt. 

P. S.—Would like to Include here my idea 
of the solution to the labor-management 
problem. 

I have often wondered why business doesn’t 
organize on a profit-sharing basis with the 
employees us partners and shareholders in 
the company. I know this has been done 
in several Instances and I've never heard of 
labor trouble in these companies. This sys¬ 
tem simply eliminates the two camps of labor 
and management, making one of the whole 
works. Profit for one is gain for the other, 
making common cause and interest. Labor 
racketeers have tough sledding in such a 
set-up. 


Can an Isolationist Change His Spots? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

in the house OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted. I 
am extending my remarks by including 
an article which appeared in the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor of recent date, en¬ 
titled “State of the Netion.” 

I would like to call attention to and 
emphasize what Mr. Roscoe Drummond, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor, has to say 
with respect to the trend toward isola¬ 
tionism. There is a great deal of truth 
in what Senator Warren R. Austin, of 
Vermont, is quoted as having said with 
respect to the *‘undertow pulling the 
United States back to isolationism and 
extreme nationalism.” The truth of that 
statement is evidenced by the corre¬ 
spondence which crosses my desk and by 
the position taken by a great many peo¬ 
ple who ctight to know better. 

The truth of it fe, as somebody has well 
said: 

No man can lift himself up by pulling at 
his bootstraps. The leopard cannot change 
his spots nor the Sthioplan his skin. Nor 


can a man change his own Innate nature. 
Nor can one man change the nature of any 
other. 

The failure to learn this physiological fact 
is responsible for the failure of many re¬ 
form measures that have been devised by 
men and governments. Human nature, 
whatever it is defined to be. is stamped upon 
the very fabric and constitution of every 
man when he is born. He inherits It from 
Ills ancestors, a.s the leopard does his spots 
and the Ethiopian his skin. The fact that 
the Ethiopian maiden camouflages her skin 
with cosmetics does not change the real na¬ 
ture of the skin. A person may change his 
conduct, and often does, but that does not 
change his human nature. 

As long as human beings retain their hu¬ 
man nature they would save themselves 
and disappoint both God and man. 

If professional reform organizations and 
civil authorities could ever learn that it is 
Impossible for human beings to change hu¬ 
man nature they would save themselves 
much grief and disappointment. 

We ought to know by this time that 
we cannot legislate to change human 
nature. 

So. Mr. Speaker, I am including the 
article to which I have referred, which 
reads as follows; 

state of the nation 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Washington. —In the United States Con¬ 
gress today there arc politicians who are toy¬ 
ing and tampering with the Nation’s srcuriTy. 

No one expects or necessarily wants Con¬ 
gress to do everything which the administra¬ 
tion recommends, even in the nonpolitical 
field of national security. But when Con¬ 
gress does virtually nothing which the ad¬ 
ministration aiks in behalf of the armed 
services—and keeps on doing nothing—it’s 
time to look around for the reason. It’s 
politics, politic.'^, politics; no matter how you 
spell it. it’s politics. 

Three vital issues of military policy remain 
Unre.solved, and one of the controlling rca- 
Bcns Is that Congress has Its eye stolidly fixed 
on the coming elections. It doesn’t want to 
waft the slightest disturbing breath over the 
electorate; it doesn’t want to do anything 
controversial which might affect a single 
vote; let other decisions wait, and while they 
wait America grows weaker us the world grows 
more troubled The Issues which are thus 
delayed are these: 

1. Extension of the Selective Service Act 
so that the United States Army will have 
sufficient men—until they can be obtained 
by voluntary recruitment—to carry out the 
Nation’s lonij-term occupation tasks in Ger¬ 
many and Japiui and adequately garrison its 
outlying deiense bases. 

2. Enactment of a universal military-train¬ 
ing program so that the United States will 
at all times have quickly available an ade¬ 
quate reserve of trained forces to help meet 
any emergency. 

3. A decision on whether the Nation’s 
armed services will be strengthened or weak¬ 
ened by being administratively merged into 
a single department of national defense, as 
urged by the President. 

Obviously there can be an honest diver¬ 
gence of Judgment over these proposed 
measures, but when nothing positive Is being 
done about any of them, a simple difference 
of opinion is hardly an adequate explana¬ 
tion. A definite decision one way or the 
other—and Congress doesn’t even want to 
do this because action either way might of¬ 
fend a voter somewhere—is better than de¬ 
lay and default. 

Several questions need to be pondered 
thoughtfully before any of these three 
uicssiures of national security are rejected. 

Will a TJt-enk America or a strong America 
contribute most t<3 keeping the world ftt 
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peace? After World War I. the United States 
rejected military training:, dismantled its 
Army, sunk a lot of its Navy. Did American 
military weakness In the thirties discourage 
or abet World War II? 

Are we certain that any future aggression 
will he a push-button push-over? Or must 
we, until the carefully calculated possibili¬ 
ties of atomic energy are clear, do whatever 
is presently necessary, Including military 
training, to be ready for future military 
needs? Can wo safely risk the Nation’s se¬ 
curity on even the best guesses as to what fu¬ 
ture aggression might be like? Don’t we need 
to keep one foot on the ground while both 
eyes are on the horizon of natural scientific 
development? 

Must we not either publicly revise our 
military commitments—such as the long¬ 
term occupation of Germany and Japan—or 
decisively equip our armed forces with the 
means to carry out those commitments? 

Senator Warren R. Austin of Vermont, who 
has reason to knew' what he Is talking about, 
recently w'rote to a friend: “I feel n tremen¬ 
dous undertow pulling the United States back 
to isolation and extreme nationalism. It 
seems more difficult now than it was during 
the war to overcome this undertow. Yet, It 
must be surmounted." 

There is ample evidence to support Sana- 
ior Austin's appraisal. The Congressmen 
who were most isolationist before the war 
are today the most active in opposing meas¬ 
ures to give the Nation the military strength 
to do its share In maintaining the peace. 

Pew people really believe that America In¬ 
tends or wants to go back on its world com¬ 
mitments, but the undertow of isolation 
needs to be understood to be met. It is the 
kind of undertow which, with deep insight 
Into the workings of the human mind, Paul 
once advised the Romans about: 

"For the good that I would I do not: but 
the evil which 1 would not, that I do. 

"I find then a law, that when I would do 
good, evil Is present with me." (Romans 7:19, 
21 .) 

Paul's insight and advice is pertinent today 
because the undertow of Isolation In Con¬ 
gress Is simply an attempt to reverse the con¬ 
structive, nonpartisan decisions Congress al¬ 
ready has made In behalf of world peace and 
America's role in maintaining It. 

Hon. George F. Rogers, of New York, 
Offers Bill To Provide for National 
Healtli and Productive Power of the 
People of the United States by Clarify¬ 
ing the Laws Pertaining to Hospital 
Treatment, Medical Care, 74 Veterans’ 
Hospitals and 6 Diagnostic Research 
and Proving Centers and a Medical Fly¬ 
ing Corps for Disabled Veterans and 
High-Altitude Research 

EXTE^NfSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE F. ROGERS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, seldom do I take the time of 
the House to present matters of grave 
concern to the Nation, lor we have 
those outstanding Members on ^th 
of the aisle who are authorities 
highly qualified to present the argu¬ 
ments for 0? against any given issue. 


But the events of time have nece.ssi- 
tated that any Member of the House 
who can assist in law making that will 
prevent total chaos in our Nation step 
forward and speak his mind, as it now 
seems that only in this way can we all 
more or less assist each other in formu¬ 
lating Ideas which may be the means of 
checking inevitable disaster. 

America will soon have furnished 
20,000,000 men and women in the 
service of both world wars the means 
or excuse for dissatisfaction and unrest, 
not mentioning the ideal psychological 
environment for human misbehavior. 
Naturally; we do not purposely engage 
in wars to cause these conditions, but 
wars do have the very unfortunate habit 
of bringing in Its wake home-front dis¬ 
asters. 

I regret to say that of late I have been 
plagued with one persistent question 
which, without a doubt, has been asked 
every Member of Congress. Letters, tele¬ 
phone calls and wires have continually 
been hounding me with urgent requests 
for an answer to this vital question: 
“When can I get into a veterans’ hospital 
for treatment? Why must I wait until I 
develop a fatal disease before the vet¬ 
erans’ hospitals can accommodate me 
with a bed?*’ 

It is not for me to say that, in the past, 
veterans of wars have been treated in 
hospitals which were unfit even for those 
who were paying a debt back to society 
for some crime they had committed. 
Records show, without a question of 
doubt, that this Government, regardless 
of blame, did foster a system of veteran 
hospitalization which caused great con¬ 
troversy and shock to the people of this 
Nation. 

It is also true that steps and measures 
were taken to correct the evils of the last 
Veterans’ Administration by this new Ad- 
mini.stration and that, with proper guid¬ 
ance and help from an intelligent Con¬ 
gress the veterans of this late war will 
not have to go begging for hospitaliza¬ 
tion. 

This has the earmarks of digging up an 
old dead, “lame duck.” However, it may 
well serve to prove that opinions of cer¬ 
tain well-meaning groups sometimes are 
the direct cause of chaos. During the 
crisis of World War I hospitalization, the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization in the 
Bureau of the Budget entertained the 
philosophy that the peak of veterans’ 
hospitalization would be about 1957. 
Meaning to say that at middle age the 
veteran would fail in health, and only 
then should he be treated. This also 
means that this Government is of the 
opinion that prevention of health failure 
is of no importance and that only at 
death’s door should we begin to treat 
disease. Perhaps it is, then, no wonder 
that we have such a shortage of medical 
science and care for our economy. If 
this philosophy is to be used again, and 
from the reports I have received it is 
Indicated that it will, then again shall 
we hear the cries of Inadequate hospital 
care of oi^ national 

S. Bradley testified in sub- 
tttSRci to the committees of Congress, 
quote: 

They eay the peek of hoepitaUzation wlU 
be reached about 1970. 


This again means that only when our 
veteran is stricken with a fatal disease, 
will he be able to reach a veterans’ hospi¬ 
tal bed. 

It is my sincere hope and wish that 
every veteran of this war, after having 
been treated so marvelously by the Army 
and Navy medical personnel, will never 
require urgent hospitalization. However, 
since this is just a wish and there is and 
will be more so an urgent need for veter¬ 
ans’ hospitalization, I am now asking this 
Congress to face the issue with facts and 
reality and to pass legislation now^ which 
will once and for all take care of this most 
vital need—the first charge of the Nation. 

These are the facts: In spite of the 
precautionary measures by the selective- 
service medical examiners to isolate med¬ 
ically unfit inductees, it is estimated, ac¬ 
cording to the medical disability dis- 
charges, that approximately one million 
and a half veterans have broken down in 
health, due to the rigors of war. There 
is no way of knowing the extent of future 
break-downs among the millions of other 
veterans now discharged, serving and go¬ 
ing to serve. We must be prepared for 
any eventuality and this preparedness 
means that we must build now the system 
of hospitals and medical corps needed to 
operate them to take care of at least 300.- 
000 bedridden veterans at one time, all 
the time. 

It is common knowledge that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
so why should we not admit that it is 
wiser to prevent total disability by cor¬ 
recting minor ills which, in the past, have 
not been cause enough for warranting a 
bed for this so-called minor ailment. 
The Army and Navy carry out the policy 
of treating diseases in their early stages 
In order not only to send a human out 
into the civil world again in .good health 
but mainly to put back into the Treasury 
money that would have gone out for total 
disability. It Is strange that no other 
branch of this same Government has the 
foresight to visualize this gigantic but 
simple method of high finance: Save a 
human today and save the Treasury pay. 

I do not want to draw swords with the 
wonderful medical advisers to our Gov¬ 
ernment ofGicials. or whoever else puts 
the ideas through that have been the 
stand-by of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion’s function, but 1 do want to wake up 
some of my colleagues to the fact that 
complication has replaced simplicity and 
that the result has been chaos, not only 
in veterans* affairs but also In other na¬ 
tional affairs. 

In this reference, I mean to say that 
right after the last war it took Edward 
Hines, a civilian lumberman and builder 
from Maywood, Ill., to take his old speed¬ 
way apart and use the materials to build 
what is today the outstanding show place 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 'Vl^v 
It necessary that a civilian set the 
example for such p Vohderful Govern¬ 
ment Ours to follow? 

If I thought that my colleagues were 
lending a deaf ear, I would call upon 
another Edward Hines to build a bigger 
and better veterans’ hospital for our well 
deserving veterans. But since we all 
know that the public is clamoring for 
righteousness in behalf of the returning 
veteran, we will not find it necessary to 
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ask for charity, or have to pay later for 
someone else’s idea. 

The World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, 
as amended, provides for hospitalization 
of honorably discharged veterans, even 
though their disability may not be due 
to service. This means that every vet¬ 
eran has the right to seek a bed in a vet¬ 
erans’ hospital, regardless of the nature 
of his illness, and law demands that this 
bed be provided, if available. Under 
such a law, we appear, on the surface, to 
have taken care of the veteran while, be¬ 
neath the surface, we are Indian givers. 

Since the President himself admitted 
to Congress that the service men and 
women were used to adequate medical 
care in the service and that they would 
expect the same continuous care in civil¬ 
ian life, then it follows that this adequate 
care must have its start in the Veterans’ 
Administration. This adequate care 
must come from the constitutional repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. I have statistics 
in my files which prove beyond a doubt 
that we. the Government, must build at 
least 200,000 hospital beds throughout 
this Nation, The appropriation of over 
$448,000,000 for veterans’ hospitals, 
since passage of the G. I. bill, is a start 
in the right direction. Without addi¬ 
tional substantial appropriations, the 
proper management of these funds and a 
law to carry out a definite program, it is 
possible that billions will be spent with¬ 
out achieving maximum health promo¬ 
tion. 

I. therefore, wish now to introduce an 
all-inclusive bill which will provide for 
the immediate additional construction of 
hospitals with bed capacity of 57,000. 
Also the building of the nece.ssary as.so- 
ciated branches of medical service to 
make the Veterans’ Administration a 
complete medical center within itself. 
This medical center will have its own re¬ 
search laboratories, medical flying corps 
for quick transportation of serums, 
equipment, and patients from one spe¬ 
cialty to another. Also, this bill will pro¬ 
vide the Veterans’ Administration with 
fact-finding proving centers to deter¬ 
mine the merits of healing arts which 
heretofore have not been considered. 

There shall be freedom of medicine in 
the Veterans’ Administration under this 
bill of rights. No veteran shall be de¬ 
prived of his medical treatment if he de¬ 
sires his choice of physician. 

Since Gen. Omar N. Bradley has a.sked 
for an expression of our intentions and 
disposition of veterans’ affairs, it is high 
time that we lay bare some facts, figures, 
and start the ball rolling that will pro¬ 
vide the necessary law and funds which 
will expedite these pressing matters. 

The greater part of the research nec¬ 
essary to the formulation of this bill has 
been done by the Victors Adjustment Or¬ 
ganization, Inc., a national research 
group, through its president, Mr. Straude 
E. Wiseman, of Indiana. Mr. Wiseman 
has been actively interested in veterans’ 
affairs ever since the close of World War 
I and was for 6 years with the Veterans* 
Administration at Hines, III, an assistant 
to th j manager of that facility, the finest 
in the Administration. 

The crying need for an over-all inclu¬ 
sive program to meet the health needs of 


our huge Influx of new veterans is only 
sharpened by the light of Mr. Wiseman’s 
research and his knowledge of the money 
and health which w’as wasted beyond re¬ 
covery by the slowness with which the 
needs of World War I veterans was met. 
Something has already been accom¬ 
plished, of that we are well aware, but 
we have not made our plans big enough 
to meet the need and they are not being 
acted upon with enough dispatch. The 
Congress must prove to the people of the 
Nation it is able to completely care for 
the health of its victors. 

In an address at Chicago at the na¬ 
tional convention of the American Legion 
on September 19, 1944, Henry Ford 2d 
said in speaking of the days following 
World War II: 

They will be days when we must concen¬ 
trate all our combined efforts on the re- 
habililKition of our men returning from 
service. They will be days when everything 
must take second place to help these men 
regain physical health and their mental 
happiness. 

Need I tell you those days are here? 


Ten Homeless GFs Look to Congress 
for Help 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OP TF.XAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a telegram from 10 war veterans 
in Port Dix, N. J. This telegram con¬ 
tains only 16 words—probably because 
these boys do not have the money to 
spend for five- and .six-hundred-word 
telegrams to us, such as those we receive 
from the National A.ssociation of Real 
Estate Boards—but these 16 words, in 
their stark simplicity, express far better 
than the thousands of eiiphoncous 
phrases the desperate need of our re¬ 
turning young.sters for houses. 

For the benefit of the Members I 
should like to include in the Congres¬ 
sional Record what 10 homeless GI’s 
have to .say: 

Fort Dix, N. J. 

Congrcssm.an Patman: 

We fought lor decent homes. Don’t let 
busine.s.s as usual lobbyists take them away 
from us. 

Ten Homeless GI’s. 


Farm Crisis in New Jersey 


EX'TENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, no 
group of our American people arc more 
patriotic than our New Jersey farmers. 
They have never failed our Republic in 
time of peace or war. Their contribu- 
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lion to victory in World War II has been 
outstanding. 

Today New Jersey’s farmers arc wor¬ 
ried and they have cause to be. It is be¬ 
cause of the feed .shortage for farm ani¬ 
mals and the situation is now so serious 
that poultrymen are di.sposing of an un¬ 
warranted number of laying fowls and 
the State milk authorities report milk 
production has been reduced to an 
alarming degree. The New Jersey Farm 
Bureau, which called the crisis to the 
attention of the Secretary of Agriculture 
.several weeks ago, complains no action 
has been taken looKing to relief and he 
contends quite properly the northeast 
area should not be called upon to do more 
than its share in the world food-relief 
program. 

I know Mr. Anderson, who heads the 
Department of Agriculture and I cannot 
help but believe he will respond at once 
to the appeals of our State’s farmers, 
granting them every pos.sible relief. He 
knows the whole northea.st area and. in 
fact, the entire country, has a tremen¬ 
dous stake in this matter. 

I present communications I have re¬ 
ceived this week. They describe the pic¬ 
ture in detail 

Trenton, N. J., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. Gordon Canfield. 

House Office Buildtvg, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Feed .situation in New Jersey critical Un¬ 
usual heavy liquidation of chickens now 
taking place. We have presented our case to 
Secretary Anderson but alter 3 weeks of con¬ 
ferring we can’t see that any progress Is being 
made in the solution of the problem. We 
need your help now. Detailed statement 
follows. 

H. W. VOORHEES. 

PTcsidcnf, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


New Jersey Farm Bureatj, 
Trenton, N. J., March 1.194C. 
Hon. Gordon Canfield, 

House Offie Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Cani-illd: The alarming 
shortage of feed for farm animals cnnsiiiutes 
li serious threat to the northeastern dairy and 
poultry industries and to future supply of 
fresh milk and eggs lor consumption in tins 
area. At a meeting of the Northeastern Gov¬ 
ernors’ Feed Committee, held on February 11 
in New York City, representatives irom Maine 
to Maryland reported that commercial feed 
supplies in the northeast were inadequate 
and would be almost exhausted in fiom 
15 to 30 days. 

Feed manufacturers and local dealers re¬ 
port that they are unable to inirchase nmre 
than a small part of e.'^seiitial ingredients now 
being used because price ceilings make it 
more profitable for Midwest farmers to feed 
grain to hogs than to sell it as grain. It is 
true also that with corn prices at eelllng since 
October, it hius been largely impossible to 
purchase rorii except In a black market. Un- 
les.s this situation is remedied promptly the 
northeastern dairy and poultry industries will 
bear the brunt of a necessary reduction in 
the numbers of livestock and poultry. 

At a recent meeting of New Jersey feed 
manufacturers and dealers held in Trenton 
It was pointed out that the situation here in 
the State is very serious. Dealers reported 
their Inability to fill orders for the poultry- 
men and stated that In some sections of the 
State serious liquidation of flocks was al¬ 
ready taking place. Recent letters from farm¬ 
ers in different sections of the State indicate 
this to be true. 
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Recently. Governor Edge appointed a feed 
committee to consider this matter. Certain 
recommendations were made by this com¬ 
mittee and also by the New Jersey feed man¬ 
ufacturers and dealers. These recommenda¬ 
tions as to how the feed situation might be 
Improved were called to the attention of Un¬ 
der Secretary Hutson on February 14, and 
were again called to Secretary Anderson’s at¬ 
tention on February 19. It was obvious from 
both of these conferences that the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture appreciates the serious¬ 
ness of the situation but apparently they are 
at a loss as to how it might be corrected. 

On February 18. Gov. Walter E. Edge wired 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, as fol¬ 
lows: 

“On February 14 the northeastern gover¬ 
nors' feed committee placed before Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Hutson the critical 
feed situation in this area and found him in 
substantial agreement with its appraisal of 
the existing situation. Accordingly, I urge 
that early steps be taken to bring about an 
equitable distribution of feed and thus pre¬ 
vent the Inevitable large-scale liquidation of 
livestock and poultry in the Northeast. If 
auch liquidation should occur, this large seg¬ 
ment of our population would be faced with 
a serious shortage of essential foods for 
months to come." 

To date, no action has been taken by the 
authorities which would in any way relieve 
the situation hero in New Jersey. We have 
tried every possible means through regular 
channels to accomplish this. We feel now 
that we must call on you for help. It is my 
understanding that similar action is being 
taken in all of the Northeastern States. I 
believe that the congressional delegation 
from these States is being approached to the 
end that they are acquainted with the sit¬ 
uation and in hopes that they can do some¬ 
thing to help relieve it. 

1 appreciate that this is a very brief state¬ 
ment concerning this very serious problem. 
There is no question in our minds, however, 
that unless something is done soon wo, here 
In the Northeast, will have to liquidate our 
cows and chickens to an extent far in excess 
of other areas of the country. We are willing, 
in view of present feed shortages and par¬ 
ticularly in view of the situation in Europe, 
to do our part in the liquidation but we do 
not leel that we should be asked to do more 
than other areas. 

I want to impress on you the fact that this 
matter is serious and I am in hopes that you 
can assist in making available a larger supply 
of feed for the New Jersey farmers, at once. 

Very truly yours, 

Herbekt W. Voorhees, 

President. 

New Brunswick, N. J., March 4,1946. 
Hon. Gordon Canfield, 

Washington, D, C.: 

Critical shortage of feed will force New 
Jersey poultrymen to dispose of an unwar¬ 
ranted number of laying fowls and greatly 
curtail raising of replacement stock. Gover¬ 
nor *.s feed committee has placed facts before 
Secretary Anderson without results. We look 
to you for help. Wc need it. 

C. T. Darby, 

President, New Jersey State Poultry 
Association. 

Trenton, N. J., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. Gordon Canfield, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Feed situation in New Jersey most critical. 
Those in authority in Washington apparently 
unable to do anything about it. Already re¬ 
ducing milk production to an alarming de¬ 
gree. Can you help? 

Arthur F. Foran, 
Director of Milk Control, 


Atlanta Newspaper Charges Selfish Inter¬ 
ests Attempting To Scuttle Veterans’ 

Housing Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atlanta Constitution long has been 
known as one of the most objective 
Journals of the deep South. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
might have been deceived by the propa¬ 
ganda barrage directed against our vet¬ 
erans' housing program by the real- 
estate speculators, I should like to in¬ 
clude in the Congressional Record an 
editorial published by that newspaper on 
March 1: 

blcx:king the housing program 

The Presldent’E housing program had 
rough going In the House of Representatives 
yesterday. 

All Indications are that selfish interests 
are at work to scuttle the entire effort to 
provide low-cost homes for veterans. 

Despite the fact that each day’s delay Is 
costing the Nation 8,000 urgently needed ad¬ 
ditional housing units. Congress continues 
to bicker and dawdle. 

The housing measure currently under dis¬ 
cussion, authored by the able Texan, Rep¬ 
resentative Patman, would merely authorize 
Federal Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt 
to continue the priority system whereby 
available materials are channeled into low- 
cost houses lor veterans. 

Yet It is being Indiscriminately attacked 
as communistic, bureaucratic, and dictato¬ 
rial and is the target of as vicious an organ¬ 
ized pressure campaign as has recently been 
seen on Capitol Hill. 

One can only hope the Nation's homeless 
veterans ore taking careful note of the iden¬ 
tity of those who are blocking action on the 
only positive housing program yet offered. 
One trusts they will find it convenient, In 
coming elections, to inquire of those who so 
vehemently oppose the President’s plan why 
they have not a single alternative proposal 
to submit. 

The Nation has an obligation to the mil¬ 
lions of men who laid down their peacetime 
pursuits to bear arms in defense of our 
liberties. 

Tliey must be provided housing in the 
quickest, most practical manner. Those who, 
for their own selfish motives, are delaying 
the only plausible program to accomplish 
this should be called to account for their 
actions. 


**Lti Us Begin Afresh” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5,1946 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the war 
With its tragic and sternly realistic epi¬ 
sodes has developed some of the finest 


poetry in the entire history of literature. 
In the midst of his exacting duties as a 
private first class, in Europe. Jack H. 
Monninger of Indianapolis has written 
a poem which I think is worthy of being 
preserved In the Congressional Record. 
It is as follows; 

let us begin afresh 

Let us bow our heads in shnmc, but keep 
within our hearts the flame, 

That makes our victories truly great. 

As nations fall, as nations rise, let's show the 
world that we surmise 
The truth, that still shall guide our fate. 
And if we falter on our way because of 
wounds received In fray. 

Let us fear not, for we arc men of men. 

.Jjet us lift our heads with pride, and in our 
fellow men confide. 

That they might reach their weakened goals. 
And like the blast that shook our world, so 
peace could again be unfurled 
We now must forge ahead with self control. 
And If we are engulfed by fear and shirk 
because our fate Is near, 

Let UB begin afresh, and battle to the end. 

Let US hear the Voice we seek, Yes we are 
strong, but we are weak. 

For we are fearing men of gathered mass. 

If evils in our hearts still burn, we ask for 
aid to help us spurn 

This element, that tends to haunt us till the 
last. 

And if, in seeking for the light we lose our 
way on darkest night, 

Let us repent, and dawn shall come again. 

Let us again regain our waste and send It 
forth BO all might taste 
Our good, though long it has been dead. 

And if our fears and wounds and faiths, 
still cannot make us contemplate, 
Then we are lost, the same as those we have 
misled. 

And if we know Just why we fall, let us again 
retrace our trail. 

For we are men of men. “Let us begin 
afresh.” 

—Jack Harris Monniger. 


Our Silly Food Subtidiei 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the good 
Judgment and sound common sense con¬ 
tained in the following editorial taken 
from the Chicago Tribune of Monday, 
March 4, 1946, concerning our present 
silly policy of providing food subsidies, 
is so applicable and pertinent to subsi¬ 
dies in general, and to the school-lunch 
subsidy and the proposed housing subsidy 
in particular, that I commend it to the 
thoughtful consideration of my col¬ 
leagues In the House: 

bonus for heavy eating 

Every month the Government pays $5 of 
the average family’s grocery bill. The remit¬ 
tance isn’t made to the housewife or the 
grocer, but the payment is made Just the 
same. The way it works is that the Treas¬ 
ury sends some money to the flour millers 
and directs them to credit enough on every 
barrel of flour to reduce the price of a loaf 
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of bread by a penny. The sugar people get 
their checks so that the consumer saves a 
cent a pound. The dairy people get a con¬ 
tribution of about a cent for each quart of 
milk. Other payments on behalf of each 
family are made for meat, cheese, and some 
other things. 

The Government calls these subsidy pay¬ 
ments. At the end of a year they amount 
to about $2,000,000,000. That would average 
$60 a family or $6 a month. To get one's full 
share it is necessary to eat just the things 
the Government helps to pay for. In gen¬ 
eral, vegetarians are out of luck. Those who 
are on a breadless reducing diet are out a 
penny on every loaf they don’t cat. Citi25enB 
who arc so desperately 111 that they cannot 
eat anything receive no consideration. To 
get the most out of the subsidy system, you 
must buy only the articles on which the 
bounty is paid, and at the table let yourself 
go with this rule as a guide: The more you 
buy and the more you eat, the more you save. 

Playing favorites among the victuals docs 
not become a government. A sick man ought 
to have ns much consideration as a well 
one. The fair way to pass around this $2.- 
000 ,000,000 is to divide up the money, and let 
the consumer who likes spinach eat spinach, 
without cutting off his benefit payment. 
Let the ration board hand out a crisp new $5 
bill to each housewife every Monday morn¬ 
ing. The cost to the Treasury would be 
exactly the same as at present. The benefit 
to the average family would be the same. 

Of course, if the Government distributed 
the subsidy to the consumer to enable him 
to pay full price, Instead of to the producer 
to enable him to sell at a cut price, nobody 
could pretend any longer that subsidy pay¬ 
ments are necessary to prevent inflation. 
Anyone capable of a moment’s sustained con¬ 
centration would realize that subsidies are 
about the most inflationary elements in the 
whole economy. It Is no more inflationary 
to give the consumer the money directly 
than to give It to somebody else to pass 
along. 

Selling food below cost has had conse¬ 
quences that could have been foreseen. De¬ 
spite record production In 1946, supplies are 
so much reduced that the President is or¬ 
ganizing a famine emergency committee, 
whose object is to get people to eat less and 
wrale less. An administration which pays 
a premium on eating, and then appeals to 
people to eat less is silly beyond all belief. 
Mr. Hoover will have rendered the country 
another great service if he enables Mr. Tru¬ 
man to understand this. 


Farmers Union of California 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable personal 
gratification that I learn that the Cali¬ 
fornia division of the Farmers Union 
has severed its relationship with the 
National Farmers Union. It has been 
apparent to me for many years that the 
policies of the National Farmers Union, 
under the leadership of James G. Patton, 
were not compatible with the policies of 
the California division of this farm 
group. The following communications 


which 1 have Just received from Cali¬ 
fornia are self explanatory, and I com¬ 
mend them to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues: 

To Officers, Executive Committee, and Mem* 
bers of the Annual Convention of the 
National Farmers Union, Meeting at 
Topeka, Kans., March 4, 5, and 6, 1946: 

There sometimes cames a time in the his¬ 
tory of all men and organizations when, 
through lack of understanding of one an¬ 
other's problems, disagreement on policies, 
and assumption of authority neither war¬ 
ranted nor authorized, it appears best for all 
parties to dissolve the ties that have bound 
them, terminating all mutual obligation. 

The members of the Calllornia division of 
the Farmers Union are very conscious of and 
believers in the principle that “all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain Inalienable rights, and 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

It now appears that the officials of the 
National Farmers Union, denying these 
principles, have during the past few years 
departed so far from the original cbjectives 
and precepts ol the founding of the National 
Farmers Union that It would be contrary to 
all sense ol reason, self-respect, and reten¬ 
tion ol our liberties, for our California union 
to remain affiliated with the national union. 

Particularly do we point out the denial 
of the right of California by the national 
union officials to: 

1. Decide for itself a position on the Amer- 
Ican-Mexican treaty. 

2. To state its opinion on the 160-acre 
land ownership limitation In the Central 
Valley water project. 

3. The right of selection of its own mem¬ 
bers with whom they work and associate. 

4. The right to support cooperative en¬ 
terprises of their own choosing. 

6 . The right to have their State oflaclals 
carry out projects and represent principles 
that have been inaugurated and determined 
upon in membership meetings, arrived at 
after free and open debate. 

6 . Although frequently requested to do so, 
not once has any of the national officers 
visited v/lth the California union. However, 
they have had time to come to California 
more than once and meet with groups hostile 
to the California union, even to the extent 
of interesting paid employees of the Federal 
Government. 

7. Last, the right to state their beliefs 
whom the national president associates him¬ 
self in an executive capacity with groups that 
many of our members believe are working 
against our American form of government. 

Not being able to acknowledge the author¬ 
ity of the national union to dictate to the 
California union in the above regard: 

We, the officers and members of the execu¬ 
tive committee, meeting in Newman, Calif., 
on Washington’s birthday, 1946, do hereby 
present and relinquish to the National Farm¬ 
ers Union convention assembled in session at 
Topeka, Kans., March 4. 5. and 6, 1946, our 
charter and do in every way proclaim our 
independence of and disassociatlon from 
what is known as the National Farmers Union. 

Furthermore, we request the delegates and 
members of said gathering, by suitable reso¬ 
lution, to consummate such action. 

We part bearing in mind a very pleasant 
and useful association with the officers and 
rank and file of the national and of the sev¬ 
eral State farms unions over a period of al¬ 
most half a century. 

As we have in the past, we intend to con¬ 
tinue to be of service to California agricul¬ 
ture. Any time in the future our policies 
and views should parallel as to the needs of 
the California farmer, you can count on our 
wholehearted cooperation and support. 


Respectfully submitted to the national 
convention. 

Fred Talbot. Fred Hassler, M. N. Par¬ 
sons, Joe Aguiar, L. W. Armstrong, 
Wm. Grothman, Ben Arnhold, Carl 
Visman, R. V. Garrod. Tony Fer¬ 
reira, Myrtle Talbot. 


On February 14. 1946, James O. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, 
suspended the charter of the California 
Farmers Union. This action was approved 
by the national board. These charges are 
not substantiated by facts, consequently, 
Fred Talbot, chairman of the State executive 
committee, called this committee In session 
on February 22. The committee unani¬ 
mously placed themselves on record a.s be¬ 
lieving agriculture could be better .served by 
the State union withdrawing from the Na¬ 
tional. This has been done. As a short 
resume of the charges against the California 
union on which action was purportedly 
based, and the Slate answer thereto, would 
be interesting to our members, we present 
the following statement of national union 
charges. 

1 . California accuses the national presi¬ 
dent of accepting prominent places in the 
CIO-PAC. 

Answer: California got that Information 
from a paper published in another Slate, and 
merely discussed it. James G. Patton was 
vice president of the PAC. 

2. Accuses the California union of stating 
the national union policies were radical and 
communistic. 

Answer: California merely stated what was 
reported in the national paper. 

3. Hostile to family type farming. 

Answer: California Is and always has been 

favorable to the American type family farm, 
but is In opposition to collectivism as applied 
to farming. 

4. Opposing the Amorican-Mcxican water 
treaty. 

Answer: Before Boulder Dam was com¬ 
pleted, Mexico annually got 750,000 acre-feet 
of water from the Colorado River. Under the 
new treaty with a more even distribution over 
the year, America grants Mexico 1,800,000 
acre-feet annually from the Colorado. Mex¬ 
ico. however, gives to Texas 350,000 acre- 
feet per annum from a tributary of the 
Rio Grande, which water Mexicans never have 
and could not use. So, all told, Mexico gets 
1,800,000 acre-feet annually, originating lii- 
the United Slates. Texas gets 350,000 acre- 
feet of water from Mexican territory. The 
California union did oppose that treaty. 
Patton favored it. 

6 . The State union an appendage of the 
State president. 

Answer: False, because the State president 
always carried out the policies of its members 
as expressed at their annual meetings. 

5A. Accuses California of opposing the 160- 
acre limitation on land ownership under the 
Central Valley water project. 

Answer: This is an effort to regulate farm 
acreage by bureaucratic rulings, a very vicious 
procedure. 

6 . California had less than 1,000 bona fide 
members. 

Answer; What is a bona fide member? 
Oklahoma was one time down to 220. As 
long as the $500 per year was accepted by 
the national union, that has always, up to 
now, been sufficient to retain a charter. 

7. Refused to take in persons eligible for 
membership or authorize organization of 
local unions. 

Answer: California differs with the na¬ 
tional in regard to eligibility. California 
never refused any eliglbles according to the 
California union standards. 
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8. Frustrated all advances for growth In 
order to operate as the personal appendage 
of the State president. 

Answer: Refer back to No. 5. 

9. Abandoned fundamental objectives of 
the national union. 

Answer: If what the national paper prints 
are the fundamental objectives of the na¬ 
tional union most California members can¬ 
not subscribe to them. California members 
believe it Is the national union that has* 
abandoned the Farmers* Union principles, 
not California. 

10. Have openly and publicly urged appli¬ 
cants for membership to Join other unions 
and organizations. 

Answer: Entirely false, this accusation Is 
based on the statement very properly asked, 
**Why do you wish to affiliate with the Farm¬ 
ers’ Union?” Upon the answer to this ques¬ 
tion to a large degree depends acceptance of 
applicant. 

11. Abandoned by word and deed para¬ 
graph 2 in the charter and In Its constitu¬ 
tion, article 11. 

Answer: This applies to membership qual¬ 
ifications. No one yet has been admitted 
to our California union who did not believe 
In a Supreme Being and whose major finan¬ 
cial interests were that of farming. 

R. V. Garrod. 


Dangerous Medicine 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK FELLOWS 

OP MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
March 4. 1946: 

DANGEROUS MEDICINE 

“Hold all prices to the prescribed line and 
you hold back Inflation." 

Three times a week, administration broad¬ 
casters tell the public that, by radio. Al¬ 
most every day, administration spokesmen 
say it in print. Not Mr. Bowles—^he limits his 
appeal to lent, food, and clothes—but a whole 
host of lesser fry. 

What do they mean? 

Surely, they are deceived. And so, surely, 
they aic deceiving. 

Pour factors cause Inflation: 

(a) An abnormal growtli of purchasing 
power; 

(b) Such wage-increases as augment that 
power and, at the same time, augment both 
production-costs and consumption-demand; 

(c) Abnormal demand, or need, for com¬ 
modities; 

(d) A production that Is abnormally be¬ 
low demand. 

Just now. the country’s ready-money sup¬ 
ply, “hand-money,” Is greater than It was at 
the start of World War II. almost three times 
greater than in 1929. “With all that cash to 
spend," people ask, "why worry?” 

Here's why: 

Because the Increase Isn’t an Increase In 
real wealth. Becauce, Instead, It Is the re¬ 
sult of Government bond Issues, which raised 
the Government debt to grotesque propor¬ 
tions. Because, while we face a budget that 
Inflatlonarily threatens an actual deficit 
larger than the prewar deficit, the Treasury 
can hold down Interest rates only by infla¬ 
tionary processes. 

*1116 Presidential formula for wage raises 
without price raises—though Mr. Truman 
compromises somewhat In such matters as 
steel—is really a formula for inflation. It 


merely Increases a purchasing power which, 
relative to services and commodities, was al¬ 
ready too great. 

Necessarily, during the war. production of 
lasting commodities was nearly zero. Result: 
The demand for them today is more than Just 
abnormal; it is practically unprecedented. 
Now price control over the manufacture of 
new commodities—replacements—Is danger¬ 
ously keeping production far below demand. 

Teachers of political economy must be 
curious as to what inspired Idiot started the 
administration’s evidently sincere belief that 
we cannot have Inflation if prices are kept at 
a given level. For the belief, as formulated 
by those Government spokesmen, is simply 
not true. 


Explanation of Vote on Housing Bill Will 
Be Demanded by Homeless Ex-Semcc- 
men and Citisens 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, notwith¬ 
standing the adoption of several amend¬ 
ments to the GI housing bill which has 
greatly weakened some of its provisions. 
I shall reluctantly vote for it on final 
passage. 1 shall do so in the hope that 
the body on the other side of the Capitol 
will restore the provisions of the bill or 
by further amendment will bring its 
effect and purpose in line with the origi¬ 
nal recommendations of that construc¬ 
tive and far-seeing official, Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter, upon whose 
shoulders the President has thrust the 
burden of relieving the critical situation 
facing our homeless ex-servicemen and 
citizens of our country. 

It is to be deplored that these crippling 
amendments have been adopted by a 
nearly unanimous vote of the Republi¬ 
cans with the aid of the votes of some 
reactionary Democrats. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that they should vote against the 
establishment of price ceilings on build¬ 
ing materials and supplies and a limi¬ 
tation on the cost of construction of 
homes which would insure the building 
of a home within the financial means of 
our ex-servicemen and citizens who are 
practically homeless. They are living 
today in crowded quarters, in rooms 
without adequate or proper facilities, in 
converted apartments, attics, and base¬ 
ments, under double-up arrangements, 
all of which do not lend to decent or 
healthy living. Yet in the face of these 
existing conditions, which arc bound to 
grow worse with the return of additional 
hundreds of thousands of veterans, we 
find, as I have stated, the Republicans 
voting almost en bloc with some reac¬ 
tionary Democrats in denying them the 
relief which they so Imperatively need. 
It appears to me that they are more 
interested in the builders, material sup¬ 
pliers, and the real-estate operators than 
in the ex-servicemen and those of our 
citizenry who are without a roof over 
their heads. 

One cannot come to any other conclu¬ 
sion than that these groups, supported 


by one of the worst organized lobbies I 
have ever observed in my long years of 
service, have selfishly opposed the limit¬ 
ing provisions of the bill in order to de¬ 
rive a still greater profit at the expense 
of our ex-servicemen and citizens. 

I again express the hope. Mr. Speaker, 
that the other body will so amend the 
bill as to prevent gouging by selfish 
groups and that a real opportunity will 
be afforded to our homeless ex-service¬ 
men and citizens in this acute emergency 
to obtain decent homes at a reasonable 
cost. 


What Is the Legion? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 

. OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the American Legion, I 
noted with a great deal of Interest an 
article appearing in the American Le¬ 
gion magazine entitled “What Is the 
Legion?” by Chief Justice Robert O. 
Simmons, supreme court. State of Ne¬ 
braska, and former Member of this body. 

I feel his remarks are worthy of wide 
publicity and therefore have asked to 
have them extended in the Congressional 
Record: 

WHAT IS the LEGION? 

We of another war sometimes are asked. 
“What is the American Legion?” The Amer¬ 
ican Legion is not a club, although many of 
its posts operate clubhouses. It is not a fra¬ 
ternal organization, although it offers the 
fellowship of comrades in arms. The Legion 
is a service organization. It is the trustee 
of a sacred responBlhllity and power. The 
beneficiaries of this trust own the Legion. It 
belongs to those men and women who bear 
on their bodies and minds the marks of the 
price they have paid for love of country. 
It belongs to the father and mother, the 
widow and the orphans of those for whom 
there can be no homecoming. It belongs to 
those sons and daughters of ours who yet 
serve America in the far-flung spaces of the 
world. It belongs to every man and woman 
of America who has honorably served his 
Nation in the armed forces. While It serves 
Its membership and these who were of the 
armed forces, it also has a primary concern 
in the future of America. It has offered and 
will continue to offer leadership In those 
causes that promote the well-being of the 
Nation. It seeks the cooperation and help of 
every citizen. It belongs to the Nation. 
Those who own it are the beneficiaries of 
its service and its strength. Through It we 
who served America in times of war continue 
to serve it and each other in time of peace. 


Science and Our Future 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA • 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 5, 1946, it was uy 
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privilege to be present at a dinner in 
honor of 40 winners of the fifth annual 
science talent search competing for the 
Westinghouse science scholarships. 

I was lucky enough to be Invited be¬ 
cause David Dill Cudaback, 17, of Napa, 
Calif., and a son of one of my constitu¬ 
ents, was one of the winners. 

The war gave a great impetus to 
science and the development and use of 
the atomic bomb dramatized science and 
focused attention on the part it can play 
in destruction and, by way of contrast, 
what it can do to help us in peace. 
These young scientists, who were the 
best out of thousands who competed, 
typify for us the scientists of the future. 
They are eager, bright, and ambitious 
young Americans who are anxious to 
contribute their talents to the develop¬ 
ment of a better civilization. We hope 
their talents will never be used or re¬ 
el ui red for destructive purposes or for 
that legalized murder we call war. 
They do not want this to happen. We 
hope that the statesmen of the world— 
who this very hour are making decisions 
and developing policies that may develop 
a world of law and peace—will make 
their dream of a v/orld of peace and 
hanpinoss come true. 

Dr. E. U. Condon, Director of the Na¬ 
tional Bureau of Standards, and a noted 
scientist, delivered a most inspiring 
speech at this meeting, which I am in¬ 
cluding in these remarks: 

We are met here tonight to do honor, not 
only to the 40 boys and girls who are the 
winners In the tilth annual science talent 
search but also to the thousands of boys and 
girls throughout our land and throughout 
the world, v/lio arc our hope for the scientific 
development of the future You 40 are 
bright boys and girls. You are therefore 
Intelligent enough to realize that you are 
fortunate. You know that there are plenty 
mure of equal promise and enthusiasm back 
home where you come from. You know that 
your presence here does not mean that you 
are already made as scientists. You know 
that it simply means that you have shown 
yourselves worthy of the support and en¬ 
couragement which Westinghouse science 
scholarships afford. 

And you know that with this support you 
accept a responsibility to work for maximum 
self-development as creative scientists and 
good citizens. 

The future of science in the world, indeed, 
need give us no concern if in every land the 
boys and girls of eager Intelligence compa¬ 
rable to yours will be sought out and given 
the opportunities for growth which await 
you. I have no fears for the future if wo 
entrust it to free, inquiring, critical minds 
such as yours. 

But, my young friends, there arc quite a 
few of your elders gathered here tonight, 
and there arc some things I want to say to 
them. The people of my generation and 
those who arc my elders have made quite 
a sorry mess of the world In which you are 
going to have to live. I want to talk to them 
about some things we need to do right 
away—in the next few years—to make 
amends as best we can while you are acquir¬ 
ing the background knowledge and tech¬ 
nique with which you will make your con¬ 
tributions to science In the future. 

Millions are dead, millions more are home¬ 
less, hungry, and shivering at the end of the 
worst war In man’s history. In America we 
have been more fortunate, although even 
here we have war-born difficulties; there is, 
for instance, a serious shortage of women’s 
stockings made of a particularly favored 
synthetic fiber. 


The war’s destruction far exceeds that of 
any catastrophe yet known. The war ended 
with the application of a new weapon that 
is a thousand times more frightful than the 
weapons which produced most of the war’s 
frightfulness. And already we have respon¬ 
sible statements from scientists who made 
this development, that bombs a thousand 
times more powerful than those already used 
are capable of being made in the near fu¬ 
ture. There are men living who know how 
to make a single bomb whose destructiveness 
is equal to a million 10-ton block busters. 
One such bomb, dropped cn Washington or 
any other major city, may be expected to 
wipe out Its population, to destroy its build¬ 
ings utterly, and to render the site unin¬ 
habitable due to poisoniiig by radioactive 
materials. 

In the face of this situation, people react 
essentially In one of two ways. The first 
kind say, “It’s Just another weapon. Man¬ 
kind learned to adapt to the longbow, and 
the crossbow, and the B~29. We have al¬ 
ways hud wars.’’ An extreme expression of 
this kind is found in a speech by Prof. Les¬ 
lie A. White, of the anthropology depart¬ 
ment of the University of Michigan, deliv¬ 
ered in Philadelphia last December. He 
says, “As for the extermination of the hu¬ 
man rare as a consequenre of hurling 
atomic thunderbolts, this, too. may be ad¬ 
mitted as a possibility, and all we can say 
is that If it is to come it will come.’’ This is 
indeed a rather coldly hopeless, fatalistic ex¬ 
pression. Professor White further says, “Ex¬ 
travagant expressions of horror will not alter 
the course of events.’’ 

There is a certain rhetorical trick here 
In that in our language, “extravagant” con¬ 
notes exaggeratedly Inaccurate and thus 
emotionally detracts from the serious warn¬ 
ings which responslbile pliyscists are trying 
to give us. Now, I would agree that expres¬ 
sions of horror alone will not alter the course 
of events. But I insist that If w^e look at 
what civilization has suffered in World War 
II, even before the atom bomb, and couple 
it with the picture of a war with plentiful 
use of the old-fashioned one-hoss shay atom 
bombs, and further with the picture of a 
war with both sides equipped with the really 
potent 1950 models—then, I say, no expres¬ 
sion of horror ol which our hearts are capa¬ 
ble can be exaggerated or extravagant. I say 
we need not and should not fatalistically 
await death, reading papers to an academic 
society meeting in a museum in PhUadei- 
phia. 

The second kind of people react differently. 
W(* say, this is the end. Mankind has 
brought down suffering and death on Its 
head, spiritual values have been de.stroyed, 
hatreds have been nourished and developed 
Into great social cancers by war. and the war 
fcar.s and the war suspicions and divisions 
among men. 

This has been going on since the begln- 
nlrg of time and will surely destroy us all 
If we let 11 continue. This second kind of 
people say simply that this must stop. We 
say there is such a thing as progress toward 
a higher level of development. With all the 
stumbling and fumbling, we see an upward 
trend throughout human history. We read 
the lesson of history to be that men can go 
forward together, and that men can progress 
to new freedoms, and new areas of social 
adjustment. 

We see that man’s growing mastery over 
the forces of nature also serves to amplify 
the magnitude of the social crises which con¬ 
front him. Centuries ago, wars were local 
affairs. However terrible, they affected only 
relatively small sectors of civilization. But 
the last two major wars were world wars in 
a true sense. Their damage literally affected 
everyone. We face a situation in which a 
future world war, employing atom bombs, 
in rockets guided by radio, and many other 
marvels of man’s perverted ingenuity, will 
achieve a destructiveness thousands of times 


greater than ever achieved before. The mag¬ 
nitude of the crisis is such that we must 
soberly think of the choice as being between 
drifting into a war which will lead to the 
destruction of civilization, leaving a rem¬ 
nant of stunned, confused, poverty-stricken, 
frightened men and women amid the ruins— 
or a wholesome healthy development of a 
united mankind, using its intelligence co¬ 
operatively for the good of all. 

I beg of you, cast In your lot with the per¬ 
sons of the second kind—the people who be¬ 
lieve there Is a possibility that men through¬ 
out the world can live in freedom and justice, 
in love and good will, that they can devote 
their full energies to constructive applica¬ 
tion of the rational thinking to call science 
to the arts of peace. In asking you to Join 
with us, I make no promise of certain secu¬ 
rity. I only promise hope, and tell you that 
the other way leads to certain doom. If we 
try to establl.sh the brotherhood of man on 
earth we may fail, but if we do not even try 
we shall surely fail, and what an unbearable 
load of guilt our consciences will then have 
to carry. 

Sd much for the generalities of the situa¬ 
tion In which we find Ourselves. Now, 11 I 
may. I would like to comment a little more 
specifically on the immediate choices which 
lie before us. 

We must assert ourselves in every kind of 
agency of world cooperation toward positive 
wholesome working together for human wel¬ 
fare. This means the fullest kind of actl\c 
support to the efforts of pcople.s everywhere 
to {>,o forward. In political and economic free¬ 
dom, to the highest level of educational, 
scientific and cultural achievement This 
means specifically support to UNO. UNIIRA, 
and UNESCO, and v/hatever other such act.v- 
ities lie ahead. 

We must particularly seek to bring about 
clo.scr working relationships with our Irniids 
and allies, the Kussians. Russia and the 
United States are tc day the most powerlul 
nations in the world so unless w^ can get 
along together, there is no hope for peace. 
We must seek to recapture something of the 
feeling of joy and pride we had In being on 
their side, after Stalingrad and during their 
long, arduous drive to push the Nazi war 
macliinc out of their devastated lands. We 
must welcome their fclcntists to our labora¬ 
tories. as they have welcomed ours to theirs, 
and extend the base of scientific cooperation 
With this great people. Of course, we must 
behave this way toward the scientists ot all 
nations—I only mention Russia because she 
Is right now the target of attack by thoee 
irresponsible, who think she would be a f un¬ 
able adversary in the next world war. 

We must regain fer all scientists that free¬ 
dom from military domination which is so 
necessary if science is to be used for peaceful 
ends. With nazism not wholly exterminated, 
we must have .scientists contributing to the 
development of our tools of war, since. Gcd 
forbid, we may, if all else fails, have to use 
them. But the scientific life of the country 
must not be .subordinated to, nor derive its 
chief support from, the military. 

This is essential in the interests of the 
military themselves. Because the scientific 
spirit is so'Completely opposite to the mili¬ 
tary spirit, science simply will not go forward 
under domination. Nowadays men must 
work together in large organizations. It is 
characteristic of the military organization 
that operations arc planned and directed 
from the top, with the details executed by 
men below, by persons who unquestloningly 
Liid obediently respond to the orders given 
them from above. The flow of original think¬ 
ing Is from the top to the bottom. I con¬ 
ceive just the opposite to be true In a prop¬ 
erly administered scientific organization. 
The function of a scientific director is to set 
up working conditions where the lowliest 
novitiate is put in touch with all the prob¬ 
lems in his field and encouraged to worry 
about them and to come out creatively with 
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new ideas and results. Re is tUe sole Judge 
of what knowledge he needs In order to work 
effectively on his problem. The flow of origi¬ 
nal thinking in this case is mainly from the 
bottom to the top. 

Every worker must have access to the whole 
story because no one can foresee which scien¬ 
tist will have the truly creative idea. And 
each scientist must be free to discuss his 
ideas, while in the formative state, with his 
collesigues anywhere, for It is from the work¬ 
ing together of many minds that new science 
comes. 

In contrasting the military and scientific, 
I do not wish to imply that one is wholly 
wrong and the other wholly right. Just as 
1 do not recommend the military procedure 
for the conduct of scientific research, neither 
would I want our safety to depend on the 
outcome of a battle in which the scientific 
method of free discussion, Independent 
thinking and mutual criticism was followed 
by all the captains and lieutenants on the 
battlefield. Military operations and scien¬ 
tific research are two quite different kinds of 
human activity and neither should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the other. 

Of course my reason for stressing this point 
Is that right now we are confronted in 
America with a situation in which scientists 
are being held very strictly under military 
domination, to the severe detriment of cur 
scientific development and the development 
of wholesome international relations. 

What is going on? Prominent scientists 
are denied the privilege of traveling abroad. 
Physicists are not allowed to discuss certain 
areas of their science with each other, even 
as between Individuals working on closely re¬ 
lated phases of the same subject. They can 
only communicate through official channels, 
involving censorship of their communica¬ 
tions by Army officers without knowledge and 
BO without competence. Information essen¬ 
tial to understanding is being denied to stu¬ 
dents In our universities, so that, if this sit¬ 
uation were to continue, the young students 
we honor here tonight will get from their 
professors only a watered-down Army-ap¬ 
proved version of the laws of nature. 

Ill this connection one is reminded of the 
Holy Scriptures where, in the eighteenth 
verse of the eighth chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
we read; 

“Wisdem Is better than weapons of war; 
but one sinner destroyeth much good." 

The laws of nature, some seem to think, are 
ours exclusively, and that we can keep others 
from learning by locking up what we have 
learned In the laboratory and not telling It 
to our allies. Later they will learn what we 
know end more besides, which, because of our 
unfriendly behavior, we cannot expect them 
to tell us. In the course of time, because of 
such provocations, we are allies no more—we 
start as friends and end as snarling, sus¬ 
picious neighbors. 

It is sinister Indeed how one evil step leads 
to another. Having created an air of sus¬ 
picion and mistrust, there will be persons 
among us who think other nations can know 
nothing except what is learned by espionage. 
So, when other countries make atom bombs, 
perhaps much better than those we have, 
these persons will cry "treason" at our scien¬ 
tists, for they will find It inconceivable that 
another country could make a bomb in any 
other way except by aid from Americans. 

Let us cast this Isolationist, chauvinist 
poison from our minds before we corrode our 
hearts and arouse suspicions of our motives in 
the minds of the decent peoples of the world. 
Let us cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
other nations of the world to agree to use 
atomic energy only for peaceful purposes and 
to set up an inspection system to enforce 
such agreement. The United Nations As¬ 
sembly has unanimously voted to establish 
ar atomic energy commission to draw up 
such a plan. In face of the frightfulness of 
atomic warfare, it is Inconceivable to me 
that any nation will refuse to participate In a 
program of international cooperation and In¬ 


spection. Tet. much public discussion, and 
even more private oonversatlon. is based upon 
the assumption of such a refusal. We must 
push forward with all possible speed in order 
to find out where we stand In the world today 
so that it Is no longer possible for different 
groups and different nations to base their 
thinking and their planning upon different 
hypotheses. I am confident that If we do 
this the outcome will be world friendship and 
cooperation, and not atomic war and the de¬ 
struction of civilization. 

In closing I would like again to quote 
Scripture, this time the New Testament, 
seventeenth verse of the eighth chapter of 
Luke; 

"For nothing Is secret, that shall not be 
made manifest, neither an3rthing hid, that 
shall not be made known and come abroad.” 

Finally. I want to read to you from a poem 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, called, "The 
Truth Is Whole": 

"Use is the aim of Science! give again 
A golden sentence to the faithful pen— 
Dwell not on parts! For parts contract the 
mind; 

And knowledge still is useless when confined. 
The yearning soul, enclosed in narrow bound 
May be Ingenious, but is ne’er profound: 
Spoiled of its strength, the fettered thought 
grev/s tame; 

And want of air extinguishes the flame!" 

My young friends, do not be depressed by 
my remarks. Go on. work hard, enjoy to the 
fullest the expanding view and the com¬ 
munion with nature which your study of 
science will bring—the while. I hope, we 
otiiers shall join together in healing war’s 
wounds, and making tlie kind of world in 
which your talents can have free play to de¬ 
velop wholesome applications to human wel¬ 
fare for all the peoples of the world. 


Apathetic and Pathetic 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
once during a great crisis, it was said: 
‘‘When the educated, industrious, tem¬ 
perate, thrifty citizens are as prompt 
and zealous and unfailing in duty as 
the ignorant and venal and mischiev¬ 
ous, or when it is clear they cannot be 
roused to their duty, then, but not until 
then, if ignorance and corruption al¬ 
ways carry the day, there can be no 
honest question that this Government 
has failed. But, let us not be deceived. 
While good men sit at home, not know¬ 
ing that there is anything to be done, 
nor caring to know, half persuaded that 
this Republic is the contemptible rule of 
a mob and secretly longing for some 
splendid and vigorous despotism, then 
remember that it is not a government 
mastered by Ignorance; it is a govern¬ 
ment betrayed by intelligence.” 

I hope those who believe in liberty 
and its preservation, and who boast of 
their education and intelligence, will read 
and digest the editorial which I am in¬ 
serting by unanimous consent as a part 
of my remarks; 

APATHETIC AND PATHETIC 

Concerning Premier Stalin’s Russia and its 
International conduct, there are a great 


many puzzling aspects. To us the most 
pumllng is not rooted in Russia. It grows 
in America. It can be expressed in the form 
of a question: Why should anybody expect 
Stalin to do anything different than he is 
doing? If any surprise at all is due. It Is In 
the fact that Stalin, being what he Is and 
having the opportunity that he has, should 
be even as moderate as he has been. 

The opportunity Is that a ruthleSw man 
believing In the law of force has no opposi¬ 
tion. And he has none because the only 
nation in the world around which could rally 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
is losing Its faith. It is becoming ashamed 
of its traditions. The light of freedom for 
the Individual which has heartened men for 
a century and a half flickers and burns low 
In a fetid atmosphere from which the sus¬ 
taining oxygen has been drained. 

Try this If you will. Go into any group— 
the more prosperous and fashionable the 
better the test—and speak of the "self-evi¬ 
dent truth" that "all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these aie life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness." Say to this 
group that "to secure these rights govern¬ 
ments are instituted among men." 

We venture that you will be startled by 
the number of people, particularly younger 
people, who do not know that you are 
quoting the Declaration of Independence. 
And of those who know, a large number will 
not agree with the philosophy expressed. 
And of tliose who agree—and this is the 
most tragic thing—many will not have the 
courage to say so. 

Perhaps the dominant attitude was 
summed up by a young man who would prob¬ 
ably think of himself as an Intellectual. He 
said: 

"Only a few people in the Bible Belt believe 
those things now." 

Or listen to the young minister of the gos¬ 
pel who came to his office sneering at those 
who "operate in a vacuum of idealism." 

We gave our Government encouragement— 
it did not need much—to connive with 
Stalin. In the criminal decision* of Yalta 
an American President accepted secret 
agreements which bartered thousands of 
human beings and which, if carried out, will 
send thousands more to exile and death. 

We did that and a chorus of writers and 
commentators defaulted their obligation to 
ask questions and said that Yalta was good. 
They said Stalin was a man nf his word. 
He would not grab territory. He would not 
suppress the churches. He would cease to 
send bis agitators into every corner of the 
world. He would not use his military power 
to force on other peoples his own social and 
political system. Each of those things he 
has done. Some illusionists, who said he 
would not, now have the decency to acknowl¬ 
edge disillusion. They suggest that we shake 
an admonitory finger at Stalin. 

That is a ludicrous suggestion. Does any¬ 
one imagine that Stalin is such a fool that 
he thinks we can or will oppose his armed 
might with ours? And if we are not ready 
to do that, what other means of opposition 
have we? Wfc have none, for we besmirched 
our own moral precepts. We have dropped 
our faith and stand grotesquely naked. 

Yet we tell other peoples of the world how 
they must act. We have abandoned the tra¬ 
dition that peoples have the right to work 
out their own destiny. 

We denounce a Colonel Peron, of Argen¬ 
tina. as a dictator and a bad man suspected 
of aggression, and. therefore, he must not 
rule that unhappy Republic. He certainly is 
those things. But who is the United States 
to denounce the man that the people of his 
country apparently have chosen in a free 
election and to conde^ any other govern¬ 
ment for cooperating with dictators? The 
fact Is that Colonel Peron helped himself to 
power by borrowing more than one page 
from the book of the New Deal. 
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But Colonel Peron and Oeneml Franco, 
another unsavory character, ruling Spain, 
are. we say, corrupt. Furthermore, they 
suppress the rights ot the people. They poi¬ 
son the wells ot tree information. They cer- 
talnly do those things. 

Let us see what government it Is that 
hurls these accusations of corruption and 
extralegal sanctions. 

It la a government where the family and 
the friends of a President could use their 
prestige to enrich themselves and those who 
publicly protested are denounced. It is a 
government against which, for the first time 
in history, Americans fear to speak. It is a 
government which is spending the people’s 
money on a bureaucracy with which men 
abhor contact, because resistance means re¬ 
prisals. The system lias the expected re¬ 
sults. Many businesses feel that they must 
have a friend at court, and so some who have 
official access are paid as ‘‘advisers.’* There 
was a time when we called such men lobby¬ 
ists and investigated them. Now they are 
appointed to high office. 

Looking at our record of connivance with 
dictators and looking at our domestic scene, 
is it any wonder that the people of Argentina 
decided that Colonel Peron might be the 
lesser of two evils? 

And while we condemn the dictators for 
suppressing and distorting the free flow of 
Information, our own State Department pro¬ 
poses a plan to blanket the world with 
propaganda. 

Why should Stalin take us and our pious 
protestations seriously? Why should he 
give us any attention at all? He knows 
what is happening and he knows that we 
are treading the path to his philosophy and 
his orbit. He thinks he has only to wait— 
and he may be right. 

We have told the world about “four free¬ 
doms" but the number of men who live under 
the heel of dictatorship is greater, not less. 
We have not stood for freedom. We are In 
the thick of the game of power politics. 
We are in It In Europe and In Asia, and we 
have Imported it to the American Continent. 
It is Stalin’s game and of course we do It 
badly. 

There are men not afraid to speak out. 
One is John Foster Dulles who dares speak, 
and knows whereof he speaks. We quote: 

*T am afraid we have got very few friends 
in the world today. There was a time when 
we had more friends than any other people 
of the world. Today we have influence be¬ 
cause of our production capacity, because 
people are trying to get the physical things 
we produce. I do not detect any real friend¬ 
ship on the part of other peoples. This 
leaves us In a dangerous and vulnerable posi¬ 
tion; one which we should do our utmost 
to correct.” 

A man's standing in his community is a 
projection of his own character. A nation’s 
standing in the world is a projection of Its 
domestic life. 

What we see at home is a condition where 
public trust is openly accepted as an avenue 
to private gain; where a government is so 
steeped in propaganda lies that it must give 
the wrong reasons for its policies; where in 
the name of freedom the citizen is being 
handcuffed to rules of a troupe of brilliant 
pygmies who write the prescription for a 
fuller life on an adding machine; where debt 
is prosperity and thrift a social crime; where 
it can be asserted that there exists a “moral 
right” to steal and bribe; where men shout 
Me enterprise and then seek better and 
bigger government subsidies; where women 
leaving black markets stop to sign petitions 
for continuation of price control; where 
groups demanding, ’’When do we get ours?’* 
no longer whisper but shout and where of¬ 
ficials no longer consider it necessary to con¬ 
ceal that they are the creatures of these 
groups. 
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Is it any wonder that in our international 
relations we cannot combat the assertion 
that black is white and that the goal of 
human freedom is the slave state? 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Dulles laments 
the lack of those policies, “expressive of the 
righteous faith of the best in America?” 

We are apathetic: We are rapidly growing 
pathetic. 

First New Jersey Farm Loan to Staff 
Sgt. Andrew William Sinclair, Jr. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, March 7, 194S 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in the early 
part of this year, I had the pleasure to 
present to Staff Sgt. Andrew William 
Sinclair, Jr., an PSA check for $6,500 
which enabled him to buy a farm. I am 
advised that this was the first farm loan 
of its kind made in New Jersey, and I 
am particularly proud that it was done 
in Cumberland County in my district. 

Sergeant Sinclair waded ashore on the 
Normandy Beach on P-day, one of the 
first of our men to invade the continent 
of Europe. He is a holder of the Bronze 
Star in addition to many other citations 
for meritorious service. He is now back 
with his family as millions of other boys 
are. and trying to catch up with civilian 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, this loan will enable him 
to catch up because it was made on a 
businesslike basis. A committee of local 
farmers appraised the value of this farm, 
as well as the ability of Sinclair to 
operate it. It is no service to veterans to 
help them get something that they can¬ 
not afford, or to do something they will 
not be able to do, but a businesslike ap¬ 
praisal such as was given in connection 
with this loan is a method which assures 
a reasonable chance for the future. 

The fact that this loan in my district 
was the first loan granted in New Jer¬ 
sey is not accidental. Mr. P. Rene Oos- 
siaux, the Farm Security Administration 
supervisor, has both his brain and his 
heart in this work. This agency is try¬ 
ing to do a job for our returned soldiers 
that might well be a model for other 
agencies of Government. 


Polish Girdinals 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

OF ILUKOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include an article by Marquis 
Childs, that appeared in the Chicago 
Dally Times, on the creation of the 32 
new cardinals of recent date. This arti¬ 


cle deals with the most colorful career 
of Adam Stephen Cardinal Sapieha, who 
was Archbishop of Crakow, Poland, when 
he was elevated to the College of Car¬ 
dinals: 

POLISH CARDINALS 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Washington. —With all the columiLs and 
columns of news about the creation of the 
32 new cardinals, there has been scarcely any 
mention of one of the most remarkable prel¬ 
ates to receive the scarlet biretta of a prince 
of the church. 

That Is Adam Stephen Cardinal Sapieha, 
who was archbishop of Crakow in Poland 
when he was selected for elevation to the Col¬ 
lege of Cardinals. Cardinal Sapieha comes 
of an old and aristocratic Polish family. For 
generations the Sapiehas have figured in 
Poland's troubled and tragic history. 

The new cardinal has lived up to family 
tradition. Remaining in Poland through the 
German occupation, he became one of the 
heroic figures In the underground resistance 
to Nazi barbarism. Through his courage and 
his persistence in trying to help victims of 
the Nazis, he won a wide popular following. 
He never yielded to the threats or the per¬ 
suasions of the invaders. 

In popular esteem. Cardinal Sapieha's po¬ 
sition Is In marked contrast to that ol August 
CaixJlnal Hlond, of Poland. Hlond fled from 
the cardinal’s palace in Warsaw as the Ger¬ 
mans invaded his country. He took relume 
in Prance and was there when France fell. 

For a time. Cardinal Hlond's whereabouts 
were a mystery. It was not known whether 
he was a prisoner of the Nazis or had been 
given his freedom. Just after Allied forces 
crossed the Rhine last year, he ^\as iouiid in 
a Westphalian monastery. 

With fighting still going on in Poland and 
eastern Europe. Hlond went to the Vatican, 
where he remained until he decided to re¬ 
turn to Warsaw. His welcome was not 
exactly warm, if only because his conduct 
during the war had been in such contrast to 
that of Sapieha. 

Not long after his return. Cardinal Hlond 
delivered several sharp attacks on the Polish 
Provisional Government. The governmeiiL 
did not respond in any wny. A little Inter, 
the cardinal preached a sermon against 
racial hatred and racial persecution which he 
had been urged to do as part of the effort to 
check the forays of armed bands v.'hich con¬ 
tinued to pillage and loot in outlying 
districts. 

While it may have no slgniflcnnce Cardinal 
Hlond was not present at the history-making 
consistory when the new cardinals were cre¬ 
ated. He was not a witness at tlic ceremony 
at which Poland’s Sapieha, In whose family 
there have been many temporal princes, be¬ 
came a prince of the church. 

Attacking the Vatican and the new curdi- 
nalfl, Soviet propagandists Included the name 
of Sapieha of Poland. This Is not likely to 
do the new cardinal any harm in his native 
land. He has won a secure position in a 
country which is overwhelmingly Catholic. 

The Poles have always been a highly in¬ 
dividualistic people. That helps to explain 
why their history has been so troubled 
through the centuries. *1716 Nazi conquest 
and occupation and the terrible fighting 
which led up to liberation destroyed most 
of their cities and took millions of lives.* 
But all of this could not, as events are be¬ 
ginning to make clear, destroy the Polish 
character. 

The contemporary judgment oi Poland as a 
satellite of her great neighbor. Russia, is too 
hasty. ’There are still an estimated 200,000 
Soviet troops In Poland. Others are con¬ 
stantly In transit to and from Germany, 

While the new government has brought 
some Improvement, conditions remain 
chaotic. 
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Veterans’ Benefits 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1H6 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, within the 
last 3 weeks I have introduced two bills 
which, in my opinion, are definitely need¬ 
ed by veterans, and which they are en¬ 
titled to have promptly considered and 
passed. The first is a bill to grant bene¬ 
fits in lieu of accumulated leave; and the 
second is a bill to provide service credit 
for veterans under the Social Security 
Act. 

The accumulated-leave bill—H. R. 
5637 —is one of a large number of quite 
similar bills introduced by Members 
interested in this legislation. I prefer 
the language of my bill to that of some 
of the other bills that have been intro¬ 
duced, but I am prepared, to support any 
bill that will properly accomplish this 
purpose that the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee will report. 

A few days after the introduction of 
this bill I was greatly encouraged to hear 
the statement made on the fioor that the 
subcommittee was about ready to report 
such legislation favorably. I again urge 
that the full committee report legislation 
as soon as possible because that has al¬ 
ready been greatly delayed. I do not 
overlook the fact that this measure will 
be costly, but similar benefits have been 
granted to officers, and there is no just 
reason to discriminate against the men. 
A copy of H. R. 5637 follows: 

A bill to grant to enlisted personnel of the 

armed lorces certain benefits In lieu of ac¬ 
cumulated leave 

Be it enacted, etc.. That (a) effective as of 
December 7. 1941, each enlisted member of 
the armed forces of the United States shall 
be considered, for the purposes of this act, 
as being entitled to leave at the rate of 2^2 
days for each month during the war-service 
period. Such leave, less the leave actually 
received and used prior to discharge or re¬ 
lease from active duty in such armed forces, 
may be accumulated, and each Individual 
entitled thereto under this act shall be en¬ 
titled upon discharge or release from active 
duty to receive, in a lump sum, pay and al¬ 
lowance covering such accumulated leave. 

(b) The pay and allowances referred to 
In EUtacectlon (a) shall be computed at the 
rate of the pay and allowances which the In- 
dlvidu.'il was receiving immediately prior to 
discharge or release from active duty. 

(c) In the case of enlisted personnel dis¬ 
charged or released from active duty prior to 
the date of enactment of this act, such lump¬ 
sum payment shall be made only if applica¬ 
tion therefor is made within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this act. In the 
case of an Individual discharged or released 
from active duty in the Army such applica¬ 
tion shall be made to the Secretary of War. 
and in the case of an Individual discharged 
or released from active duty in any other 
branch of the armed forces application shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Navy. 

(d) For purposes of the operation of this 
act with respect to any particular individual 
the term “war-service period” means the pe¬ 
riod beginning with the date of commence¬ 
ment of such Indivlduars active service in 
the armed forces of the United States, or De¬ 
cember 7, 1941, whichever is later, and end¬ 
ing 6 months after the date of the termina¬ 


tion of hostilities in the present war, as pro¬ 
claimed by the President, or the date of such 
Individual’s discharge or release from active 
duty, whichever is earlier. 

(e) This act shall not apply to members 
of the armed forces who have served less than 
90 days, nor to such members who have been 
dishonorably discharged. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to social- 
security credits, this is a very important 
matter which I think has largely been 
overlooked. I want to illustrate what 
1 hope to accomplish by this bill. H. R. 
5487 is a special amendment to title II 
of the Social Security Act to preserve the 
status of veterans whose rights or their 
survivors’ rights would otherwise suffer 
irretrievable damage. It is a bill which 
can be interpolated into the present law 
without interfering in the slightest de¬ 
gree with the law as it now stands. Out 
of close to 12,000,000 men in the armed 
services it is likely that about 80 percent 
of them had continuous accumulating 
credits or interrupted credits of wages 
paid. Through happenings beyond their 
control, from the moment they left em¬ 
ployment to enter the service these wage 
credits ceased. 

Under the provisions of title II, which 
takes care of old-age and survivors in¬ 
surance and is administered by the Fed¬ 
eral Government alone, wage credits de¬ 
termine the insurance status, taken to¬ 
gether with other determining factors 
in the eligibility requirements which have 
been set up. 

In the case of the service man or 
woman three things could happen upon 
his death. If he had a widow surviving 
with children under 18 years of age, if 
her husband’s wage records met the re¬ 
quirements, she and the children would 
be entitled to monthly insurance until 
the last child attained 18. If she had 
no children, she would be entitled to a 
lump-sum settlement and later on if 
she did not remarry, at age 65 she would 
be entitled to monthly insurance the rest 
of her life. The third instance is the 
provision for dependent parents upon an 
unmarried son or daughter when the 
parents are 65. The taking place of the 
above payments all depend on the status 
of the wage record. The eligibility de¬ 
pends on quarters of coverage accumu¬ 
lated. A quarter of coverage is defined 
as a 3-month calendar period in which 
at least $50 in wages or salary has been 
paid. It might all be made in 1 day 
or evenly earned throughout the 3 
months. To find out whether or not the 
person has an insurable status we take 
one-half of the elapsed quarters since 
January 1, 1937. Since 9 years have 
elapsed, that means 108 months. Divid¬ 
ing this by 3-month periods—which con¬ 
stitute a quarter—we obtain 36 quarters. 
Applying the rule by taking one-half of 
these elapsed quarters, we obtain 18 
which is the number of quarters re¬ 
quired at the present moment. One ex¬ 
ception to this is in the case of a vet¬ 
eran under 22, who will need only six 
quarters. The other exception is with 
men well over 65. Once the eligibility 
Is determined, then the amount depends 
on the average monthly wage. So it will 
now be clearly seen how important this 
proposed amendment is. It not only will 
have much to do with eligibility but also 


with the amount received. Going back 
to 1940 from September 16 on, means 21 
quarters of coverage and in some cases 
22 quarters and almost $10,000 of wages 
at the moment. The bill limits these 
wage credits to 180 days after termina¬ 
tion of hostilities as proclaimed by the 
President, a declaration which has not 
yet taken place. At the same time that 
this bill takes care of eligibility, it also 
takes care of wages. A matter of $10,- 
000 or more, whether it be now or at age 
65, will make a very material difference 
in arriving at the average monthly wage 
of a workingman, upon which the 
amount of his monthly insurance, as 
well as that of his wife, or of his wife 
and children, depend, if he dies before 
attaining age 65. Of course, many vet¬ 
erans early gave their lives, in which 
case this bill would not mean so much; 
but still it would be considerable. In 
fact it means that veterans who had an 
uninterrupted wage record previous to 
induction and have served continuously 
would attain a permanently insured 
status upon discharge, albeit the month¬ 
ly amount might be small. It, therefore, 
would be highly desirable to continue 
work until 65. 

As before mentioned, there is no reason 
in the world to wait for any other 
changes, as this bill if enacted at once, 
as it surely should be, having been long 
overdue, would not in the least disturb 
any part of the present act as amended 
August 14, 1939. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
now considering amendments to title II, 
and I have asked the committee to care¬ 
fully consider this bill. A copy of H. R. 
5487 follows; 

A bill to provide for a service credit for vet¬ 
erans for purposee of title II of the Social 

Security Act 

Be it enacted, etc., That, effective as of 
September 16, 1940, title II of the Social 
Security Act (relating to old-age and sur¬ 
vivors Insurance benefits) is amended by 
Inserting at the end thereof a new section 
reading as follows: 

CREDIT FOB SERVICE IN ARMED FORCES 

Sec. 210. (a) For the purposes of this title 
a veteran shall be deemed to have been paid, 
during the period of his active military or 
naval service occurring after September 16, 
1940, and not after the expiration of 180 days 
from the date proclaimed by the President as 
the date of the termination of hostilities in 
the present war, remuneration for employ¬ 
ment at the rate of $160 per month. 

(b) In the case of any veteran who died 
prior to the enactment of this section, and 
who was not a fully or currently insured in¬ 
dividual at the time of such death, the 2-year 
period within which proof of dependency 
and support must be filed under subsection 

(f) (1) (B) of section 202, and the 2-year 
period within which application must bo 
filed under subsection (g) of that section, 
Lhall begin to run from the date of enact¬ 
ment of this section. 

(c) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) Tlie term “veteran” means any indi¬ 
vidual who served in the active military .or 
naval service of the United States at any 
time after September 16,1940, and who either 
died in such service or was discharged or 
released from active duty. 

(2) The tertn “active military or naval 
service” In the case of any individual means 
active service in the Army or Navy of the 
United States, the United States Marine 
Corps, the United States Coast Guard, or 
any of their respective components but does 
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not include (A) service pursuant to enlist¬ 
ment or reenlistment after June 1, 1045, in 
the Regular Military Establishment or after 
February I, 1946. and in the Regular Naval 
Establishment, or (B) service with respect 
to which such individual is entitled to a 
credit, based on military or naval service, 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. 
as amended, or laws relating to the retire¬ 
ment of oAoers of the United States Army. 
Navy. Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, unless 
such individual elects, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the President, to 
waive the benefits of such credit. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the trust fund amounts equal to the taxes 
which would have been payable by employees 
and employers, under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. as amended, if the 
amount deemed for purposes of this section 
to have been paid as remuneration for em¬ 
ployment had been actually paid as remu¬ 
neration for employment. 


The Housing Bill 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 

OF nxiNois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7. 1946 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, today the Na¬ 
tional Housing Act which provides for a 
Housing Expediter and which defines his 
powers was passed by the House. 

I voted for this act on the final pas¬ 
sage—not because it will do all the things 
that we tried to have it do—but because 
of the set-up that now exists in the 
House, I felt that this was the only meas¬ 
ure that could be passed. 

In my estimation, removing subsidies 
which would have controlled prices on 
building materials seems to be the first 
step along the road to infiation. Taking 
off price controls on old buildings is an¬ 
other step in the same direction; how¬ 
ever, the present set-up in the House 
being what it is today—a better bill 
could not be passed at this time. 

I hope that our friends in the Senate 
will do a better Job than was done in 
the House. 


A Veteran Aiks the President Some 
Questions 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1946 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter from one of the partners in a 
small meat market and grocery in my 
district. I place the following in the 
Congressional Record. The original let¬ 
ter is addressed to the President of the 
United States. 

Here is a letter from one of two 
brothers, both Just returned from service 
in World War II. They have been given 
the market by their father, who opened 


it 23 years ago. It is entirely a family 
affair—the two brothers, a sister, the 
father. 

Yet, for over a month that little mar¬ 
ket has been picketed by the A. F. of L. 
Butchers and Meat Cutters Union, de¬ 
manding that the brothers sign a con¬ 
tract with them. With whom would they 
contracf? With the members of the 
family? Who would be forced into the 
union? The sister? The father? 

The brothers have very properly said 
they cannot sign a contract. So the 
picketing goes on. One day there were 
15 picketeers. That is one picket for each 
2 feet of store frontage. I do not need 
to tell you, Mr. Speaker, that this ca.se 
has aroused the people of the community 
in which the market is located. What 
good will is being created for organized 
labor by such Incidents? If local leaders 
lack Intelligence to handle such local 
problems, why is not something done 
about it by the national leaders of the 
A. F. of L.? 

Unfortunately, the case is not unique. 
A short time ago, tho.se of us who live on 
the other side of the river, were unable 
to buy certain specialized bakery prod¬ 
ucts, made by a small family bakery, be¬ 
cause another A. F. of L. affiliate, was 
demanding that this little bakery run 
only by the baker and his wife, unionize 
itself. The owner himself drove the 
truck. The demand carried with it the 
threat that if the baker did not sign a 
contract with the union, then no grocery 
store could sell his product, because no 
driver, for other bakery products, would 
deliver to that store. That particular 
argument was finally settled, not by the 
baker giving in to the methods indicat¬ 
ed, but by an agreement between the 
grocers and the union that the products, 
if sold in the stores, w'ould not be dis¬ 
played with other bakery goods. Those 
delivered by drivers belonging to the un¬ 
ion, are displayed on the baked goods 
shelves; this baker’s goods arc to be 
found in the refrigerator. 

So far as I know, the picketing of the 
little family market, in Fullerton, is still 
going on. Certainly, the two returned 
veterans show no signs of any intention 
to yield to the threats nor to the picket¬ 
ing. They didn’t fight for 3 years each 
in defense of the liberties of the peoples 
of various nations of the world, to come 
back home and surrender their own lib¬ 
erties quite so easily. 

I commend the thoughtful reading of 
thLs letter to every Member of the Con¬ 
gress, and particularly to every Member 
of the Senate, which now has before it 
the consideration of a bill to arrange for 
the settlement of labor disputes by agree¬ 
ment and by arbitration, and for the 
elimination of such incidents as this 
one, which do nobody any good, em¬ 
ployer. employee, labor union, or con¬ 
sumer. 

The letter follows: 

RoQurr’s Market. 

Anaheim, Calif,. February 28, 1946. 
Harry 8. Truman. 

President of the United States, 

The White House, Wa,^hington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Truman: My brother La Verne 
and I Jointly own and operate a little neigh, 
borhood store In Anaheim, Calif. About 2 
months ago we both were In the Army. I 
served for 8 years and 8 months; La Verne 
was in a little less than 3 years. We both 


wore sergeant's stripes when we were dis¬ 
charged. 

Today, marching up and down In front of 
our store—it only has a 30-foot frontage— 
are pickets, members of the A. F. of L. 
Butchers and Meat Cutters Union, Local 661. 
They have been there since January 9, and 
there Is no let-up in sight because La Verne 
and I refuse to sign a contract with them. 

First, let me explain that our store Is 
strictly a lamlly affair. La Verne runs the 
meat market, as he did before entering the 
service; I run the grocery department. We 
have working with us our father, Octave 
Roquet, and our sister Feme. That consti¬ 
tutes the hired help. The store is not new 
in Anaheim: my father greeted the first 
customers 23 years ago, and we have been 
operating here in this town ever since. It 
was while La Verne and I were in the Army 
that my father decided to turn the store 
over to us upon our discharge. 

One day, a week or so ago, there were 15 
pickets parading in front ol our store. Mr. 
Truman, that’s one picket lor every 2 feet 
of store frontage. They hove promised to 
continue their marching in front of our 
store until we sign a contract. That means 
they are going to be there a long time, be¬ 
cause tlicre isn't going to be any contract. 
In the meantime, no union truck driver will 
deliver us merthaiidise. and If the pickets 
are successful In their plan, no meat, milk, 
bread, or other staples will be brought to us. 

Now then, Mr. Truman, in view of the 
situation I ha e outlined above, there are 
certain que.^tions that La Verne and I would 
like answered. After all. we were in the 
Army because we thought we were fighting 
for, among other things, the rights of indi¬ 
viduals to do business free from fear and 
from the necessity of paying tribute to 
anyone. 

First. Mr. Truman, we would like to know 
whether or not there is any kind of relief 
to be expected from the economic strangula¬ 
tion exerted upon us by the union? 

Is it to be the national policy that small 
businessmen must become a part and parcel 
of unionism in order to operate? 

Must a family such as ours submit to ex¬ 
tortion before we ran receive the goods neces¬ 
sary to line our shelves? 

Is It necessary that we let some group of 
men who have no financial or other interest 
In our enterprise dictate to us as to when 
we may open and close our doors? 

Must we pay tribute to an organization in 
order to conduct a business? 

Is there any difference between this kind of 
pressure and the tactics of gangsters who 
once forced many businessmen to pay for 
"protection” from mob violence? 

Is this the sort of thing that the late 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had 
in mind when they adopted the “lour free¬ 
doms?” 

My brother and I had something else In 
mind when we entered the Army, you can be 
sure of that. And, so did a few million other 
young men. We weren’t in the Army to pro¬ 
tect the gangsters and the racketeers—not by 
a long shot. We were in the Army because 
we thought wc were helping protect the 
American way of life—we thought the war 
was being fought to eliminate dictators and 
the rulc-by-force systems. 

For us. arpauently. the fight is not over 
and we don't like it. So far as we can see. 
there is only one answer—somewhere along 
the line we’ve been handed a beautiful 
double cross. 

Mr. Truman. Roquet’s Market is Just a 
little pebble in a rather small pool, In fact, 
we arc so small that we have no printed 
letterheads. But even so, we feel that we 
have a right to expect protection from our 
Government. 

What do you think, Mr. Truman? 

We know you are an extremely busy man, 
but we do hope you will find time to answer 
our questions. 

Sincerely, 


R O. Roquet. 
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Veterans’ Housing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
we are now considering, H. R. 4761, in¬ 
troduced by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman], seeks to amend the Na¬ 
tional Housing Act by adding thereto a 
new title relating to the prevention of 
speculation and excessive profits in the 
sale of houses and to insure the avail¬ 
ability of real estate for housing pur¬ 
poses at fair and reasonable prices. 
The objective back of the bill is to make 
available at the earliest possible moment 
housing accommodations not only for 
veterans but for other distressed cases. 
During the war all of our facilities and 
manpower were devoted to the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war and as a result there was 
practically no construction for residen¬ 
tial purposes. With the war over, our 
servicemen being mustered out, and with 
the increased population and need for 
new homes, this problem of residential 
housing becomes one of the first mag¬ 
nitude. Many of the older homes are 
now becoming uninhabitable by reason 
of age and lack of upkeep—all of which 
only adds to the seriousness of the prob¬ 
lem. Thousands of veterans find it im¬ 
possible to find housing accommodations 
of any sort. Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am 
willing to go the full limit in providing 
any and all legislation needed to solve 
this problem and make available as soon 
as possible homes for purchase or rent 
by veterans as well as other hardship 
cases. 

One of the fundamental requirements 
which we must adhere to is to provide 
homes within the price ranges which 
would enable veterans to purchase or 
rent a home. It was hoped that homes 
could be provided at price ranges, not 
exceeding $6,000 as a maximum, and at 
a monthly rental of not more than $50. 
With the high cost of building materials 
and labor, it is not certain that homes 
can be made available within this price 
range. Before the war five-room cot¬ 
tage-type homes with modern equip¬ 
ment and facilities could have been pro¬ 
vided for $3,500 to $4,000. That day 
seems to have passed. We must not, in 
seeking to solve this problem, foist upon 
the veterans synthetic houses of the 
glorified chicken-coop type, which are 
not only an eyesore to the neighborhood 
in which they are erected, but which 
would be a fraud upon the veteran. 
These homes of synthetic materials, 
many of which were constructed during 
the war, are wholly unsuited for perma¬ 
nent housing for veterans and I, for one, 
will not support any legislation which 
seeks to inflict' upon the veteran that 
type of housing. 

In mapping a program for veterans’ 
housing, we must insure against specu¬ 
lation and excessive profits which would 
burden the veterans with costs and 
mortgage indebtedness far exceeding the 


real value of homes purchased. The 
United States is a Nation of home own¬ 
ers. More than any other nation we 
have, in the past, developed home own¬ 
ership and by reason thereof, are in a 
position to successfully solve this prob¬ 
lem by making building materials and 
finances available for all who.seek to 
build or rent a home. In doing so, we 
should make full utilization of all exist¬ 
ing facilities and Industries as well as 
firms and individuals heretofore or now 
engaged in home building. We should 
not adopt a program which would make 
it impossible to utilize the experience, 
investment and know-how of our build¬ 
ers. Mr. Speaker, this bill with exist¬ 
ing amendments, will: 

First. Create an OflBce of Housing 
Stabilization, to be headed by a di¬ 
rector. 

Second. Continue for a year beyond 
June 30 next the authority for wartime 
priorities and allocation of scarce build¬ 
ing materials into homes for veterans. 

Third. Establish a preference for vet¬ 
erans in the purchase or rental of new 
houses. 

Fourth. Authorize the director to halt 
or check the export of lumber as long as 
scarcities exist in the United States. 

Fifth. Increase Government home 
mortgage loan authority by $1,000,000,- 
000 . 

Sixth. Grant to the director broad au¬ 
thority to direct other Government 
agencies in respect to building ma¬ 
terials and housing. 

Proposing to expedite the construction 
of sufiQcient housing at fair and equitable 
prices, this bill would authorize the 
President to appoint, either within an 
existing agency or as an independent of¬ 
ficer of the Government, a Housing Ex¬ 
pediter who would formulate plans and 
programs to provide an increasing sup¬ 
ply of housing accommodations; issue 
orders and directives on policy to other 
agencies; recommend enactment of leg¬ 
islation to the President; and consult and 
cooperate with Federal, State and local 
agencies, Industries, labor, and other 
groups. Functions, powers, and duties 
now vested in the Office of War Mobili¬ 
zation and Reconversion which are neces¬ 
sary to enable the Expediter to carry out 
the provisions of the bill would be trans¬ 
ferred to the Expediter and would not 
expire with the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act. The emergency pow¬ 
ers of the Federal agencies would be ex¬ 
ercised to alleviate the housing emer¬ 
gency. 

The Expediter may allocate materials 
or provide priorities as such allocation or 
priority becomes necessary, and particu¬ 
larly he will consider the factors in low- 
cost and low-rent housing needed for sat¬ 
isfying the requirements of World War 
n veterans. He may forbid the export 
of lumber or materials to foreign coun¬ 
tries. Provision is made for penalties for 
infringement and for appropriations as 
may be necessary. All provisions of the 
bill and regulations thereunder will ter¬ 
minate on June 30.1947, unless Congress 
declares its termination earlier. 

The National Housing Act is amended 
to make the provisions of title VI apply 
specifically to veterans. The amend¬ 
ments will provide: First, increase in the 


maximum amount of principal obliga¬ 
tions of insured mortgages from $1,800,- 
000,000 to $2,800,000,000, and the Presi¬ 
dent may approve an aggregate amount 
of $3,800,000,000; second, the maximum 
allowable principal obligation of each 
mortgage may be increased by the Ad¬ 
ministrator within certain prescribed 
limits; third, the rate of maximum inter¬ 
est on an acceptable mortgage is changed 
from 6 to 4 percent; and, fourth, vet¬ 
erans are given a preference or prior¬ 
ity instead of war workers. 

The additional authority granted by 
this bill, together with existing powers 
already held by the Expediter, will, it is 
believed, enable him to inaugurate and 
bring to a successful conclusion a pro¬ 
gram that will make homes available for 
veterans and others within the limits of 
the building materials and manpower 
available. The success or failure of the 
housing program will depend upon the 
Expediter. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
problem I want to call to your attention 
the serious bottlenecks that exist in my 
district in Oregon and in the Northwest 
generally with respect to the production 
of lumber products. My State produces 
more lumber than any other State in the 
Union, At the present time, owing to the 
various restrictions imposed upon the in¬ 
dustry, It is impossible for lumber manu¬ 
facturers to supply the lumber and wood 
products needed for housing construc¬ 
tion. By reason of these restrictions, 
much of the lumber that would ordi¬ 
narily go into house construction is being 
exported. It has just come to my atten¬ 
tion that lumber will shortly begin mov¬ 
ing from Willamette Valley, Dreg., mills 
for export to China. This movement will 
extend over a period of from 4 to 5 
months and I am informed there will be 
10 carloads per day for 30 days; 15 per 
day for 45 days; and 20 per day for the 
rest of the period. The 25,000,000 feet 
will be in timbers of 6 by 8-inch and 14 
by 14-inch size. The reports of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association disclose 
that during the first 5 weeks of 1946, pro¬ 
duction amounted to 519,369.000 board 
feet as against 736,071,000 in the compa¬ 
rable period of last year, or 29 percent 
less production. The January produc¬ 
tion was only 71.7 percent of the 1942-45 
average. At the end of January the in¬ 
dustry had unfillec orders of 702,728,000 
board feet and stocks on hand totaled 
only 391,706,000 board feet. We cannot 
build houses for veterans or anyone else 
without lumber and other building mate¬ 
rial. It is a mistake for Federal officials 
to believe that by the passage of a bill 
and without removing the bottlenecks 
and restrictions on production, they will 
be able to build houses. The restrictions 
now blocking and holding back lumber 
production, and particularly lumber of 
the sizes and quality needed in home con¬ 
struction, must be removed before we 
can make any headway in supplying 
homes for veterans. 

As long as Federal officials in charge 
of this program refuse to make adequate 
price adjustments to permit lumber 
manufacturers to produce the kind and 
type of lumber needed for home con¬ 
struction at a price that would permit 
them to meet their expenses without loss, 
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there will be little lumber produced of 
the kind and quality needed. As Ion? as 
higher prices can be secured for un^n- 
ished or dimension sizes, the supply will 
go into that type of lumber. 

Many lumber mills are shut down 
throughout the country as a result of 
this policy of the Federal Government 
and its failure to make proper regula¬ 
tions which would enable the lumber 
mills to produce the kind of lumber need¬ 
ed. I am Just in receipt of a telegram 
from the Jones Lumber Co., an old, 
reliable concern in my district, which 
states that if the new proposed regulation 
restricting the amount of lumber a mill 
can sell to its own yards is put into effect, 
it will be compelled to shut down com¬ 
pletely, The telegram to which I refer 
is as follows: 

Portland, Ohec., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. Homfh D. Angefl, 

Washingtov, V. C.: 

We are reliably informed that OPA will 
through new restrictive regulations limit the 
amount of lumber a mill can sell to its own 
yard or yards on the basis of what Is sold 
to Its yard In 1941; this new regulation to 
be effective about March 16. This is not price 
control; this is bureaucratic regimentation 
and manipulation. Who benefits from such 
regulPtinnn? It does not lessen prices to con¬ 
sumers; it merely says that a mill-owned-or- 
operated retail yard cannot expand or do any 
more business than it did in 1941 while other 
yards can double and treble their business. 
If this new regulation becomes effective you 
may expect us to shut down completely and 
not manufacture at all. Is this America? 
Do you v/ant more lumber produced or do you 
W’nnt us to reduce our production to where 
It was in 1859 when we first started? 

Jones Lumber Co. 

Mr, Speaker, I trust that this legisla¬ 
tion, giving full authority to the Expedi¬ 
ter to carry forward a building program 
and to channel building materials into 
home construction for veterans and 
hardship cases, with full authority to ad- 
.iust prices and prevent speculation and 
excessive profits will be enacted Into a 
law without delay, and that the Expedi¬ 
ter will go forward with the program. 


Address of Barnet Never 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, today many 
proponents of International comity either 
overemphasize or underrate the damage 
done to good relations by the unilateral 
acts and declarations of the Soviet Unton. 

It is. therefore, all the more necessary 
to call attention to such well-balanced 
and soundly based appraisals of the pres¬ 
ent world situation as the following ad¬ 
dress given by Mr. Barnet Never, of the 
"Washington Post, at the convocation ex¬ 
ercises of the University of Buffalo on 
February 22, 1946: 

More than 9 r.ionths have now elapsed since 
Germary’s unconditional surrender and 
more than 6 months have gone by since Im¬ 
perial Japan gave up the ghost. In the world 


we live In. in the extraordinarily dlstuibed 
era that men of my generation grew up in, 
there has never been any sharp line of de¬ 
marcation between war and peace. The Sec¬ 
ond World War began, though so many were 
tragically blind to the fact, long before a 
single shot was fired. There is no longer any 
organized, large-scale fighting gclng on any¬ 
where in the world. But peace is still a 
dream awaiting fulfillment. I say this not 
merely because peace has not yet been for¬ 
mally proclaimed and because, so far, only 
one minor peace treaty, that with Siam, has 
been signed by the Allies. Nor do I say it in 
any spirit of pessimism. The most hopeful 
fact of our times is that we no longer assume 
as we did during the years between Armis¬ 
tice and ^xrmaggrdon. that peace is merely an 
absence of fighting. It is no more that than 
beauty Is merely the absence of ugliness or 
virtue merely the absence of vice. The most 
hopeful fact of our times is that people— 
people of every nation and every race and 
every creed—now realize, as they have never 
done before, that peace is not and cannot be 
the automatic consequence of victory. 

All that victory can do Is to help clear the 
ground of the most obvious obstructions so 
that in due course we can begin to build on 
a sound foundation of mutual trust, a truly 
durable house of peace. What is obvIou^Jly 
required Is a long sustained and continuously 
cooperative effort by all the nations of the 
world and ; artlcularly by the great powers, 
an effort that Involves an endless process of 
mutual adjustment among the victors and 
between the victors and the vanquished. 

We have begun to discover that, with the 
best will In the world, this process of ad¬ 
justment Is not easy and can be disappoint¬ 
ingly slow. There have been, as there were 
bound to be. many false starts. Innumerable 
set-backs. The other day, for my own edifi¬ 
cation, I drew up a list of the problems re¬ 
garding which two or more great powers have 
been at loggerheads during the past year 
and. for that matter, still are. Leaving out 
incidental issues, I found that there bad 
been no fewer than 20 such problems, each 
of them the subject of a more or less healed 
controversy. They have Involved such spe¬ 
cific issues as the nature of the postwar po¬ 
litical systems in Poland, Hungary. Austria, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Italy; 
the manner in which the postwar settlements 
with Germany’s former satellites are to be 
drawn up and the terms of those settlements; 
the future of China, Korea, and Iran; the 
future of the Dardanelles; the degree of au¬ 
thority and power to be vc.stcd In the United 
Nations Organization and the manner of that 
organization’s functioning; the disposition of 
Italy's colonies; the relationship between 
colonial powers and dependent peoples; the 
all-important question of what is to be done 
with Germany, and the equally important 
question of what safeguards are to be drawn 
up regarding the future use of atomic energy. 

None of these problems are unsolvable. 
Some are in proceas of solution, at least on 
a tentative and temporary basis. For better 
or worse, erstwhile differences among the 
Great Powers, particularly the Big Three, 
regarding the governments of certain of the 
succession states and some of the Balkan 
countries have been adjusted. A compromise 
was reached at Moscow, and It may prove to 
be a workable compromise, regarding the 
method of drawing up the peace settlements 
with former Axis satellites. The first steps 
have been taken to investigate the problem 
of atomic energy as a problem In interna¬ 
tional relations and there Is no more vital 
problem than that since, it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say, the future of mankind depends 
on what is done about It. The greatest 
achievement of the past year, next to the 
achievement of victory, of course, was the 
writing of the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions and that Charter's ratification by 61 
nations and the setting up, a little more than 
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a month ago. of the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation. 

It is true that at London there was more 
of the bull ring than the town meeting in 
the role thrust upon the UNO. A great many 
problems were fought over in ttie Security 
Council and the General Assembly. None 
of these problems was actually solved as a 
result of the vehement debates in which, 
significantly enough, the principal antago¬ 
nists were almost Invariably the representn- 
tivos of Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
In the old days such undiplomatic language 
as Mr. Vishlnsky shouted at Mr. Bevin and 
as Mr. Bevin shrieked back at Mr. Vishin- 
sky would have caused the guns to go eff 
bv themselves. The first meeting of the 
UNO had no such tragic outcome. The Bevin- 
Vishinsky altercations did not add anything 
cither to the gaiety or to the peace of mind 
of nations—and we could all stand a little 
more gaiety ^nd greater peace of mind. Yet 
the debater in the Council cannot be said 
to have mac\e matters worse. While they un¬ 
derlined the fact—it h'is not be».’n a secret 
for some time—that Anglo-Russlan relations 
arc far Irom good and are not getting better, 
those exchanges between Mr. Vishiiishy and 
Mr. Bevin made it clear that Kiis,sla, like the 
rest of tis, believes that UNO is an Instru¬ 
mentality which can be used to advance her 
particular national interests and cannot, 
therefore, be ignored. There is promise In 
that attitude and also a danger. The UNO 
cannot merely be the sounding board for a 
lot of International caterwauling but must 
become, if it is to fulOi It^ primary iuiiclir n. 
the place where international differences m e 
adjusted and the work of the world advanced. 
But for the moment the discubsions at Lon¬ 
don and the fact that, violent as they were, 
they did not b’rak up the United Nations 
Organization, have tended to ease one of the 
great fears recurrently felt in Washington. 

That fear is that Russia's role after the 
Second World War would duplicate the role of 
the United States after the First World War, 
with the eastern colo.s.sus retreating into the 
same kind of isolation as the western colossus 
had done a quarter of a century earlier. 
When Cordell Hull returned from Moscow in 
November 1943. one of his most applauded 
accomplishments was that he had secured 
Riisria’s signature to a statement of princi¬ 
ple In which was embodied the pledge to set 
up a new world organization to keep the 
peace. Later Russia took part in the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks dlscu‘^slons. Yet on the eve 
of the San Francisco Conference. last April, 
the fear that Russia would stay away from 
that conference or would limit its role to 
that of observer so widespread that there 
was a great sigh of relief when Molotov 
arrived. 

Russia did take part and from beginning 
to end a very active part in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conlerence, as I can testify. But 
again, last November, there was an upsuige 
of the old fear with the result that one of the 
prime purposes of Secretary Byrnes’ late mis¬ 
sion to Moscow was to insure that Ru.ssla 
would not play possum when the UNO met. 
Of course, Russia didn’t play possum. Her 
role at London was the familiar role of the 
bear. 

My own belief Is that the recurrent fear 
that Russia might withdraw from UNO and 
retreat Into isolation is based both on a mis¬ 
conception of what isolationism really in¬ 
volves in the world of today and a misunder¬ 
standing of Russia’s diplomatic strategy. We 
think wc know what Isolationism is because 
that Is what we practiced, or thought wc 
practiced. In the years between the World 
Wars and for a century and more before that. 
But our isolationism was based on the belief 
that, being fianked, east and west, by two 
broad oceans and, north and south, by two 
weak and friendly nations, we were Invultier- 
able to attack and, therefore, that the way to 
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Insure peace for ourselves was through a 
policy of passivity. 

The Russians have never shared that be¬ 
lief. Russia has been Invaded five times in 
the last 130 years. She was Invaded by Na¬ 
poleon who got as far as Moscow. She was 
Invaded by the Kaiser. She was thg victim 
of multiple Allied interventions in 1918. In 
1919 a Polish army came close to the gates 
of Kiev. Most recently and most vividly re¬ 
membered there was the Na!5l invasion, with 
German troops sweeping acrosv Russia to the 
Volga. 

The Russians are perfectly well aware that 
their geographical position has not made 
them invulnerable to attack from without. 
Yet Russia’s rulers arc not yet prepared to 
accept and act upon the theslf: that there is 
no such thing any longer as a strategic fron¬ 
tier. We now live in an age of atomic power, 
an age of very long-range planes that can 
fly nonstop from Tokyo to Washington, an 
age of self-propelled and guided missiles 
which, in a few years, may have been devel¬ 
oped to the point where it will be possible to 
launch them in one continent against a tar¬ 
get located in another. The Russians, I am 
certain, are perfectly well aware of these 
grim facts of life. But that has not stopped 
them from expanding Russia’s borders out¬ 
ward and surrounding the Soviet Union with 
a chain of satellite, buffer states. 

But that Is only one aspect of Russian pol¬ 
icy. There is also the policy, recently enun¬ 
ciated by Generalissimo Stalin, of making 
Russia in 10 or 15 years the greatest indus¬ 
trial nation on earth. This ambition in it¬ 
self need constitute no danger to the world. 
Under certain circumstances it can be a 
blessing. But If the purpose of Ru.ssia’s In¬ 
dustrial expansion proves to be, as many sus¬ 
pect Stalin Intends It to be, not the improve¬ 
ment of the standard of living of the Russian 
people but the building up of Russia’s mili¬ 
tary might, It can be a very real danger in¬ 
deed. 

Still another and related aspect o' Rus¬ 
sian policy is to be found in her diplomatic 
maneuvering. This brings me back to Rus¬ 
sia’s relations to the UNO and the recurrent 
fears I have already mentioned that Russia 
would retreat Into aloofness. 

The one clear aspect of Russian foreign 
policy which the event., of the last few 
years have demonstrated Is that Russia will 
not stay out of but Is determined to Join 
every combination of powers that might 
conceivably be employed against her; if 
possible, to dominate such a combination or 
at least exercise a veto over Its activities; 
or if she cannot join the combination, do 
everything possible to prevent it from com¬ 
ing into being; or, if It has come Into being, 
to break it up. That is why Russia has 
fought vigorously and so far successfully 
to prevent the establishment of the so- 
called western European bloc which has so 
many advocates in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. By the same 
token, Russia joined the United Nations 
but insisted that the Charter Include a veto 
provision through which it is possible for 
Russia to block any action she deems in¬ 
jurious to her interests or destructive of her 
freedom of action. 

All this, it seems to me, adds up to the 
fact that the nolicy which Russia has been 
pursuing is a policy of isolationism, not 
Isolationism in the passive American sense 
but isolationism of a peculiarly dynamic 
variety. For the opposite of isolationism is 
not merely participation in world affairs 
but participation on the basis of the belief 
that the world is a community in which the 
safety and welfare of one Is and must be 
the concern of all. on the basis of rules 
which govern the relation of men in society. 

I have dwelt at this length on Russian for¬ 
eign policy because Russia happens to be one 
of the two countries—the other, of course, 
being the United States—that holds the key 
to the future. So far as the United States Is 


concerned, I don’t believe there can be the 
slightest doubt that the policy of isolationism 
as it was preached and practiced in the 
twenties and thirties has gone the way of 
the crinoline and the old horse car. There 
are still a few unreconstructed isolationists 
left in the Senate and outside, notabjy in a 
few newspaper offices. But they have about 
the same relationship to the great current of 
feeling that kept this country from playing 
its part in the past that a cigar-store Indian 
in an antique shop has to the late Sitting 
Bull. There are many more who now belong 
in the category of partially reconstructed iso¬ 
lationists. They have not really changed 
their minds but only their votes and not al¬ 
ways those. They are the ones who having 
put themselves on record in favor of the 
United Nations Charter, cast their ballots 
against the Bretton Woods agreement, voted 
against extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreementc Act, held up the appropriations 
for UNRRA, and have been shouting loudest 
for absolute American sovereignty over the 
Pacific Islands we had conquered from Japan. 
The same breed of mavericks will be found, 
I’m afraid, in dangerously large numbers in 
the ranks of those shouting to high heaven 
against the loan to Britain. 

I feel pretty confident that, in the final 
show-down, the British loan proposal will be 
ratified. But if the backsliders and the die¬ 
hard isolationists and the economic national¬ 
ists in Congress have their way and the loan 
la rejected, the consequences of such a de¬ 
velopment would certainly, in my opinion, 
be disastrous both to us and to the rest of 
the world. Unless we do our part, and it 
must of necessity be an important part, in 
the task of world reconstruction, and unless 
wc do all we can to widen the area of un¬ 
hampered and unrestricted world trade—and 
both of these alms are basic in the British 
loan—our anticipated industrial boom will 
have just about the same lasting qualities as 
did the boom of the 1920’s. And that era 
of illusory prosperity, as jmu all know, ended 
in the worst crash this country has ever 
experienced. 

We have become accustomed to the idea 
that peace is indivisible. Yet it is equally 
true that prosperity, too, la Indivisible. To 
deal With the political ills that afflict the 
nations of the world without taking meas¬ 
ures to improve the world's economic lot is 
like trying to walk one-legged on a slippery 
street in a 60-mile gale. It cannot easily be 
done if it can be done at all. 

Yet. as I've said, I’m not too gloomy about 
the ultimate fate of the British loan. It 
represents only one of many aspects of our 
shift from isolationism to active participa¬ 
tion in world affairs. Not only did we play 
a prominent part in the events leading up to 
the signing of the United Nations Charter 
and the setting up of the United Nations 
Organization, but we played a prominent 
part, too, at the Bretton Woods monetary 
conference, in the setting up of UNRRA, in 
helping draw up, at Chicago and Bermuda, 
an agreement laying down the basic princi¬ 
ples regarding the regulation of international 
air traffic. We participated in the two food 
conferences that led to the creation of the 
world food organization and in the United 
Nations Educational Conference. 

It is conceivable that world government 
which so many wise and able men feel has 
become an absolute necessity in this day of 
atomic energy may come about not through 
any sudden and dramatic abdication of sov¬ 
ereignty by the nations of the world, great 
and small, but through the slow and steady 
multiplication of cooperative international 
agencies having to do not with high politics 
but with the more humdrum and day-to- 
day matters of health and food and educa¬ 
tion and aviation and finance and labor 
standards, and so on. Here again Russia 
casts a dark shadow. Russia has been con¬ 
spicuously absent from most of those confer¬ 
ences. Her representstlve was present at the 


Atlantic City meeting at which UNRRA came 
into being. But Russia’s role in UNRRA is 
that of beneficiary rather than contributor. 
She was also represented at Bretton Woods. 
But so far Russia is the only great power 
that has not ratified the Bretton Woods 
agreement. 

As I say, world government may grow from 
the multiplication of those agencies perform- 
. ing so much useful work in the International 
sphere. But that process is bound to be slow 
and we cannot depend on it. Nor can we 
depend alone on the UNO. I believe very 
strongly in the UNO. 

At San Francisco last spring I saw the 
Charter being hammered out word by word, 
line by line, paragraph by paragraph. I have 
no illusions about it. The UNO though pri¬ 
marily intended to be a peace-enforcing 
agency is least capable of carrying out that 
great function among the many lesser func¬ 
tions it has. It can only enforce peace if 
there is among all the great powers the will 
to keep the peace. And if there is that will 
the danger of war will be nonexistent. 

Whether there is that will can depend to a 
frightening extent on the United States, on 
us. We have twice demonstrated in the 
course of the last 30 years that any nation 
that arouses our wrath courts disaster. Even 
if Generalissimo Stalin’s latest 6-year plans 
are carried out on schedule and in accordance 
with the Kremlin’s blueprint wc shall remain 
for some time the Nation with the most 
powerful Industrial machine, the mo.st im¬ 
pressive technology, the greatest latent war 
potential on earth. 

Potential power is not actual power. We 
were potentially as strong in the years be¬ 
tween the wars as we proved to be after 
Dunkerque and Pearl Harbor. But Germany 
and Japan for years thumbed their noses at 
us and added Injury to insult because they 
did not believe we could mobilize our power 
with sufficient speed to make that power 
effective against them. 

Is history repeating Itself? We sought in 
eastern Europe and the Balkans to see that 
the pledges of the Atlantic Charter, the 
promise of the “four freedoms’’ were made a 
reality. How many of the “four freedoms" 
are being respected in Yugoslavia or Bulgaria 
today? 

We made a tremendous effort over a period 
of many months and with great patience to 
bring about a stable equilibrium in the Far 
East where our lntere.st8 and Russian in¬ 
terests impinge on each other more directly 
than anywhere else. In the name of amity 
between two of our great wartime allies we 
persuaded China to turn back the clock and 
grant Russia strategic bases and railroad 
rights in Manchuria, bases and rights which 
Russia had originally acquired under the 
czars. Has it profited us anything? Has it 
profited China? The answer so far, certainly, 
cannot be given in the affirmative. We 
fought a war to destroy fascism, and in 
Argentina, in the hemisphere of the “good 
neighbor,’’ fascism has taken new root. Wc 
sought to play the role of mediator between 
Russia and Britain in all the areas where 
those two powers are in latent conflict. Can 
we point to one question, whether it is Iran 
or the Dardanelles or Greece or In the 
Adriatic, where our mediation has up to now 
resulted in any conclusive results? 

There Is no nation in the world to which 
the other nations look more yearningly for 
leadership than they do the United States. 
They view us without a sense of fear and in a 
mood of admiration. We represent to them— 
they are not as conscious of all our faults 
and shortcomings as we arc—the citadel of 
human rights and human dignity, the re¬ 
pository of freedom. But many of those 
nations who look to us for leadership are 
beginning to wonder whether we have the 
capacity to lead. That king of France who 
marched up the hill only to march down 
again didn’t do a more thorough job of 
rapidly reversing his course than we did after 
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VJ-day. Our once magnificent and impres¬ 
sive military force baa been dissipated. The 
war for us was over when the fighting ended. 
But wars are never over until the causes that 
produced them have really been eradicated. 
Can we say that the causes that produced the 
last war—fascism, militarism, unrestricted 
national sovereignty, international anarchy— 
have now all disappeared? We are still 
strong—^potentially. And we have the atomic 
bomb. Oh, yes; we have the atomic bomb. 
But that atomic bomb by revolutionizing the 
nature of war has made us more rather than 
less vulnerable. It is a weapon that, so far 
as we are concerned, is 6-percent asset and 95- 
percent liability. The atom bomb has only 
magnified our responsibility without adding 
to our influence. That Influence can only be 
regained and maintained if in this disordered 
world we live in we stand firm, unshaken and 
unshakable for Justice among nations, great 
and small, powerful and weak, for freedom to 
know and to speak and to worship, for law 
and law observance. But the voice we raise 
in the world on behalf of those principles 
that are the warp and woof of our traditions 
will be a thin voice indeed. It will not be 
heard and it will command no respect unless 
w^e are strong. 

What I have Just said Is not new but very 
old. It was said long ago by an old- 
fashioned. Eighteenth Century gentleman, 
a great soldier, a great statesman who, like 
us. knew what it was to live through a cycle 
of wars and domestic turmoil and interna¬ 
tional confusion, a man who loved liberty so 
much that he was willing to sacrlflce every¬ 
thing he had to achieve it. 

“There Is nothing.” wrote George Washing¬ 
ton to James McHenry in 1782, “there is 
nothing which will so soon produce a speedy 
and honorable peace as a state of preparation 
for war, and we must either do this, or lay 
our account for a patched-up inglorious 
peace, after all the toll, blood, and treasure 
we have spent. This has been my uniform 
opinion, a doctrine. I have endeavored, 
amidst the torrent of expectation of an ap¬ 
proaching peace, to inculcate; the event, I 
am sure, will Justify me In It.” 

That phrase, “a state of preparation for 
war” that Washington used rings harshly 
and ominously in our ears. It no longer fits 
in with realities of our times, even If It did 
with those of Washington. To prepare for 
war now is to prepare for total destruction, 
world suicide. You cannot In this day and 
age even safely employ the word defense. 
There is not now. there may never be any 
real defense* ogainst the atomic bomb except 
a state of total peace. But whatever words 
we use the fact remains that there is os yet 
no substitute In international alfalrs for 
power. It is no longer possible In this day 
and age, as it was In Washington’s and it 
was not easy then, to employ that power 
solely to achieve security for one's own Na¬ 
tion. The frontiers of peace are today as 
wide as the world. The fears that plague us 
by day. the terrors that beset us by night, 
are merely a reflection of the sovereign fact 
that for better, for worse, ‘for richer, for 
poorer, the world In Wendell Wlllkle’s phrase 
Is really one world. 

”The establishment of our new Govern¬ 
ment,” wrote Washington in 1790, “seemed to 
be the last great experiment for promoting 
human happiness by reasonable compact in a 
civil society. It was to be. In the first In¬ 
stance, In a considerable degree a govern¬ 
ment of accommodation as well as a govern¬ 
ment of laws.” 

If we are to have peace In the world, the 
world, too. must be governed by accommoda¬ 
tion but also by laws. 

As I said at the beginning I do not despair 
of the present situation. As we look around 
the world so many aspects of it remind us of 
the world as described in Genesis, a world 
without form, and void; and with darkness 
upon the face of the deep. Only this time It 


is up to mankind itself, it is up to all of us, 
to carry out the divine admonition that was 
both prayer and promise. 

Let there be light. 


The Housing Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CECIL R. KING 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. March 6. 1946 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives yesterday refused to 
do Its part in alleviating the critical 
housing shortage confronting the vet¬ 
eran. by rejecting the Wyatt proposal as 
incorporated in the proposed Monroney 
amendment to the Patman bill. It is 
difiScult to see how the required building 
materials for a goal of approximately 
3,000,000 homes for veterans in the next 

2 years can be produced without the in¬ 
centive or premium payments requested 
by the President and his able Housing 
Administrator, Mr. Wyatt. I regret that 
the majority of House Members did not 
support this proposal—its passEige was 
vital to the welfare of our returned and 
still returning soldiers. 

One Hundredth Anniversary of Iowa 
Statehood 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. March 7. 1946 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Mem¬ 
bers of Congress will be Interested to 
know that the State of Iowa is this year 
celebrating the one hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of statehood. Iowa was admitted 
to the Union of States by an act of Con¬ 
gress on December 28, 1846, and became 
the twenty-ninth State. The State of 
Iowa thus became one of the important 
States carved out of the Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase Territory and was the first State 
so admitted in which human bondage 
was prohibited. 

Down through the years Iowa has had 
a glorious history. Her sons have taken 
part in all the wars prosecuted by this 
country since statehood and in World 
War II there were 250,000 Iowa men and 
women in the armed services. Of course, 
a great many made the supreme sacri¬ 
fice for the defense of the Republic. 

The Post Office Department assured 
me some months ago that a memorial 
postage stamp in the denomination of 

3 cents In commemoration of statehood 
for Iowa will be put out by the Post 
Office Department some time this year. 

The Iowa Centennial Committee, ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor of the State, 
has endorsed unanimously a suggestion 
Charles M. Pouts, a high-school stu¬ 


dent of Albia. Iowa, for a design of the 
postage stamp. The design suggested by 
this young man is a reproduction of a 
large picture in the Iowa State Capitol 
Building entitled “Westward,” which de¬ 
picts the immigration of citizens into the 
great Mississippi Valley territory and the 
hardships and privations that these pio¬ 
neers suffered in establishing homes and 
free government in the Middle West. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. I Include a copy of a reso¬ 
lution adopted by the Howard Cessna 
Post, No. 136, of the American Legion, 
Department of Iowa, located at Albia. 
Iowa, as follows: 

Whereas It has come to the attention of 
the Howard Cessna Post. No. 136. American 
Legion, Department of Iowa, located at Albia. 
Iowa, that one Charles M. Pouts, a student 
In our local high school, has been singularly 
honored by having had accepted a letter and 
design for a commemorative stamp of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Iowa as a 
State; and 

Whereas we of the local American Legion 
feel that we should be in neglect oi duty 
were we to pass the opportunity to sponsor 
and encourage the proper authorities In 
Washington, b. C., to use this design for said 
commemorative stamp; Now. therefore, he it 

Resolved, That Howard Cessna Post. No, 
136, American Legion, Department of Iowa, 
go on record by asking our Representatives 
in Washington. D. C.. to put forth every effort 
at their command to further and obtain for 
the State of Iowa and especially said Charles 
M. Pouts the design presented to the proper 
committee and copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Bottrke B. Hickenlgoper and 
Representatives Karl M. LeComptc and 
James Dolliver, and also copies spread upon 
the records of Howard Cessna Post, No. 136. 
Albia, Iowa, American Legion, Department 
of Iowa. 

Passed and adopted this 4th day of March 
A. D. 1946. 

C. Albert Lewi.s, 

Commander. 

Russell Lancial. 

Adjutant. 


Wages, Prices, and Production 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER E. BREHM 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the March 9 edi¬ 
tion of the Pittsburgh Courier so splen¬ 
didly states the issue, as I believe it to 
be, that it seems apropos to insert it in 
the Record in the hope that it might help 
stabilize and coordinate the thinking of 
those of us who are really trying to be 
liberal in our thinking without going off 
the deep end. 

This editorial is truly sound Ameri¬ 
can philosophy: 

WAGES, PRICES, AND PRODUCTION 

As the country seems to be emerging from 
the epidemic of strikes designed to gain wage 
increases, and successful in mort instances, 
it Is significant that these increases are being 
accompanied by a rise In prices of all neces- 
aitiea. 

Steel has gone up. meat has gone up and 
there have been and will be price increases all 
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along the line, while at the same time work¬ 
ers have lost hundreds of millions of dollars 
in wages. 

In numerous instances striking workers 
have spent all of their war savings and cashed 
in all their war bonds to make ends meet 
during the work stoppages. 

This indicates that much of the wage in¬ 
creases won will not prove to be real in¬ 
creases because the cost of life’s necessities 
will keep pace with them. 

Real wages can be increased without any 
Increase in wages if prices go down, and this 
is brought about most speedily by increased 
production which places more consumer 
goods on the market. 

Another way to increase real wages is to 
reduce taxation by cutting the expense of 
Federal, State, and municipal government, 
and at the same time to curb monopolistic 
practices. 

This can be done by intelligent political 
action which can be exercised in the coming 
congressional elections, and by pressure on 
the legislators in the Federal and State cap¬ 
itals without expensive and wasteful work 
stoppages which often Increase prices by 
cutting production. 

Too many Americans came to believe dur¬ 
ing the depression and post-depression years 
that the Federal Government possessed some 
sort of Inexhaustible cornucopia dispensing 
money and all the good things of life in an 
endless stream, and that any politician prom¬ 
ising this boon could make good his promise. 

Slowly the more intelligent citizens are 
learning that government produces nothing 
but laws and regulations, and that only in¬ 
creased economic production can increase 
real wages and so truly contribute to the im¬ 
proved well-being of the Nation. 

Not only must there be the right to work, 
but there must be a realization that only 
through thrift and inductiy, and the curbing 
of monopolistic practices, can the Nation 
prosper. 


School Lunches—A Must 


EXl’ENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. FUNNAGAN, JR. 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1H6 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include therein an address I 
delivered over CBS network, Station 
WTOP here in Washington, Tuesday 
evening, March 5, 1946: 

The school-lunch program is a must pro¬ 
gram because it conserves our greatest asset, 
our American children. 

The P’edcral Government spends milllon.s 
of dollars each year on soil conservation, and 
it is money well spent, because it guarantees 
to the future abundant food and liber. It 
spends millions each year on the conserva¬ 
tion of our natural resources, so they will 
last down through the years to serve our peo¬ 
ple, and this also Is money well spent. It 
also spends millions each year conserving the 
health of our livestock, treating cattle for 
the hoof-and-mouth disease, blackleg, ticks, 
cows for Bang’s disease, hogs for cholera, and 
so forth, and more millions developing foods 
to make cattle and hogs put on more weight, 
cows give more milk, chickens lay more eggs, 
and so forth. Now, I am not against these 
expenditures. I think that they are wise. 
But as I have voted fof them year In and 
year out, I sometimes wonder if we are not 
more considerate of the health and diet of our 
livestock than we are about the health and 
diet of our children. Is it not about time we 


gave a little more consideration to the con¬ 
servation of our children, so they will grow 
and develop, physically and mentally. Into 
real American men and women, strong in 
body and mind, and capable of carrying on 
and preserving our God-given institutions of 
freedom, liberty, and equality? What do you 
think you fathers and mothers of America? 

While I' do not minimize the importance 
of the school lunch to agriculture, because 
I know from experience that it has been a 
great help in disposing of surpluses, as well 
as increasing the consumption of food, I 
would hate to think that I am so neglectful 
of the welfare of our boys and girls that 
my sole motivating cause for being for the 
program was consideration for the farmers. 
Surely the welfare of our children should 
not depend upon whether the farmer has, or 
has not, a surplus. The big thing—the con¬ 
trolling thing in the program, is furnishing 
underprivileged and undernourished Ameri¬ 
can boys and girls a wholesome, nutritious 
meal, so they will develop mentally and 
physically Into strong American men and 
women. 

That many of our boys and girls are not 
being given the proper food is beyond cavil. 
Dr. Parran, the Surgeon General, testified 
before the committee hearing the school- 
lunch bill that dietary studies of school chil¬ 
dren in various parts of the United States, 
both urban and rural, showed many school 
children’s dicLs grossly deficient—in some 
instances as high as 90 percent deficient 
General Hershey, head of the Selective Serv¬ 
ice. stated that studies made by his office 
showed that 70 percent of the children who 
had a fair or poor nutritional diet 10 or 12 
years ego were rejected. The study also 
showed that about 40 percent of all of those 
called under the draft were rejected, and 
that the great cause of the physical and 
mental defects upon which rejections were 
based was lack of proper nutritive diet dur¬ 
ing childhood. 

Such a showing, my friends, presents a 
national problem, and it is right and proper 
for the Federal Government to step in and 
assist In bringing about the needed cor¬ 
rections. 

The school-lunch program is not a new 
idea. Progressive, far-seeing men and women 
in many sections of our country years ago 
realized the need of the child for a hot nu¬ 
tritious school lunch, and through local el- 
forts, chiefly through the efforts of the 
parent-teachers' associations and local civic 
clubs, put in school lx nches in their local 
schocls. Because the program was sound 
and people soon discovered a marked Im¬ 
provement, physically and mentally, in the 
children given the hot, nutritious lunch, it 
grew, and today has been embraced by 
schools in every State In the Union The 
Federal Government stepped In the pic¬ 
ture some 12 years ago as a relief measure. 
Then in 1935 the Agricultural Department, 
in order to assist In removing farm sur¬ 
pluses, commenced distributing surplus food 
products to the schools. Then In 1943, WPA 
having been abolished and war demands 
consuming all farm surpluses, thus doing 
away with all Federal aid to the lunch pro¬ 
gram. the Congress steppec In and author¬ 
ized. through language In an appropriation 
act, that $50,000,000 of what is known ns 
section 32 money, be turned over to the War 
Food Administrator to be used In aiding the 
school-lunch program through cash indem¬ 
nities. This arrangement has been carried 
on since, from year to year, us no basic leg¬ 
islation has ever been enacted. What the 
present legislation docs Is to set up a perma¬ 
nent program by basic legislation. 

Of our 208,235 public schools in the United 
States, last year some 48,000 schools oper¬ 
ated a lunch program, serving lunches to 
some 8,200,000 children. In addition there 
are many public and private schools operat¬ 
ing outside the program, serving lunches to 
some five or six million children. Hence, the 


over-all picture is this: Some fifty to sixty 
thousand schools are serving schoo lunches 
to some ten or twelve million boys and girls. 
In addition, some 1,000 child-care centers are 
serving hot lunches to some 75,000 children. 

The school-lunch program has been ap¬ 
proved by both the House and the Senate 
and is now in conference. I hope the con¬ 
ferees. within the next few days, will agree 
upon a program, and that the program as 
finally agreed upon will give like treatment 
to the boys and girls in both public and pri¬ 
vate schools. The need of the child is the 
controlling consideration, and this need is as 
great in the private schools as it is in the 
public schools. 

Mr. Worcester. Why are Federal fund.s 
needed in school-lunch programs? 

Mr. Flannacan. Primarily because many of 
the schools, without Federal aid, would be 
unable to operate a lunch program. There 
are thousands of schools in America located 
in poor sections. The children in these sec¬ 
tions come from poor homes where the earn¬ 
ing capacity of the breadwinner is not suffi¬ 
cient to provide the child with a hot, nutri¬ 
tious, noonday lunch. Without Federal as¬ 
sistance very few, if any. of the schools in 
such areas would be able to provide the school 
children with noonday lunches. Take away 
Federal n.ssistance and you take away the 
lunch from the child most in need of a 
nutritious noonday meal. 

Mr. Worcester, is there a wide variation 
in schoul-Uinch activities in different parts 
of the country? 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Ycs; and this variation in 
lunch activities is largely due to lack of 
proper financing. In some sections where the 
lunch program has not been Inaugurated, 
the trouble, of course, is lack of Interest and 
appreciation, which, I am happy to state, is 
rapidly disappearing. As those in these sec¬ 
tions begin to realize what the hot lunch 
means to the child they are demanding the 
lunch program. 

The type of lunch varies in the different 
schools, Three types df lunch are served— 
grades A, B, and C. Grade A lunch is a 
complete nutritious meal, the cost to the 
child varying from 10 to 26 cents per lunch, 
the average being around 12 cents. This 
lunch furnishes the child from oiie-third to 
one-half its daily nutritional requirements. 
Type B lunch, while incomplete, furnishes 
the child with 20 to 25 percent of its daily 
nutritive requirements, and Co.sts from 5 to 
16 cents, the average cost being around 8 
cents. Type C lunch consists of one-half 
pint of miik, and the cost varies from 1 to 2 
cents. 

As the program develops and the people 
become educated to the value of a hot. nutri¬ 
tious lunch to the child, it is hoped that all 
schools can put in the complete noonday 
meal. 

Mr. Worcester. Why consider food needs of 
only school-age children? Aren’t any non¬ 
school-age children in need of similar aid? 

Mr. Flannagan. While all children, regard¬ 
less of age, need a hot, nutritious lunch, 
those too young to go to school have a fair 
chance of getting a hot noonday meal at 
home. It is imperative, however, for the 
school child In order to properly develop 
physically and mentally to have, at least, one 
nutritious meal. I agree, however, that many 
non-EChool-age children ore going with¬ 
out proper diet, and I hope the day will soon 
come when every American child has at least 
enough of the right kind of food to eat. 

Mr. Worcester. What specific advantages 
are there in Federal aid for school lunches? 

Mr. Flannagan. Mr. Worcester, there are 
so many advantages that I cannot begin to 
enumerate them this evening. For Instance, 
under the bill the Federal Government Is 
charged with setting up the standards for a 
nutritious lunch, and the school, before they 
can secure Federal funds, must meet the 
standards. This Is all-important in that It 
sets the standard and assures the child a 
nutritious lunch. It would be foolishness 
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simply to provide the child with food with¬ 
out regard to its nutritional value. If the 
child were left free in the matter, in all 
probability it would select food that would 
do It very little, if any. good. Then. too. 
when the Federal Government comes in and 
pilots the way it becomes possible for every 
school in the land to embrace the program. 
Moreover. Federal aid lends permanency to 
the program. 

Mr. Worcester. What are the possible aids 
to agriculture in the school-lunch program? 

Mr. Flannaoan. Aside from being an outlet 
for farm products in surplus, aside from the 
enormous market for food, the program at 
present supplies (last year agricultural prod¬ 
ucts valued at $89,547,160 went into the pro¬ 
gram). the greatest value of the program to 
the farmers is this: It will furnish instruc¬ 
tion in the principles of nutrition, which will 
bring about an increased consumption of 
farm products. The example that is set in 
furnishing the children nutritious food and 
instruction in nutrition will not be forgotten 
by the children when they go home, nor will 
it be forgotten by them when they grow up 
and have families of their own. It is a proven 
fact that children go home and tell their 
parents about the kind of food they have in 
their school lunches and that the informa¬ 
tion they have carried home has brought 
about a marked improvement in those homes, 
as far as quantity and quality of food con¬ 
sumed is concerned. 

Mr. Worcester. What is done when local 
requests for Federal funds exceed the appro¬ 
priation? 

Mr. Plannagan. Federal funds are appor¬ 
tioned to the States on the basis of school 
population and need. If any State fails to 
match its apportioned funds that part not 
matched is reapportioned, and in that way 
many of the local requests you speak of are 
met. Of course, if all the States match Fed¬ 
eral funds, in which case there are no funds 
left to reapportion, the local schools will sim¬ 
ply have to do the best they can. In most of 
the cases, however, you will find the local 
Interest so great that the funds are readily 
supplied from local sources. 


Justice for Poland 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. CUSON 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress statements broad¬ 
cast over Station WSPR in Springfield on 
February 17, 1946. 

The first speech dealing with “Jus¬ 
tice for Poland” was delivered by Sen¬ 
ator Leverett Saltonstall, of Massa¬ 
chusetts. The second speech was de¬ 
livered by Judge Napoleon J. Vigeant, of 
Chicopee, Mass. 

These broadcasts in behalf of Poland 
are arranged by the Polish-American 
Congress, Inc., and they are listened to 
by an ever-increasing group of the citi¬ 
zens of western Massachusetts: 

ADDRESS OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Friends of Poland, when Dr. Smolczynskl 
Invited me to join you in your Sunday broad¬ 
cast on this Polish hour I wrote him that I 
did not expect to be in Springfield in the near 
future, so he asked me to prepare a little 
statement and read it so that it could be 
transcribed to you. I am happy to do so. 


I have the greatest admiration for the 
citizens of Poland and those of Polish descent 
in other countries throughout the world. 
Theirs is a great heritage of fredom, and 
their courage and their will to fight to the 
bitter end to maintain that heritage have 
been an inspiration to all of us. The At¬ 
lantic Charter and other conferences had 
raised the hopes of every freedom-loving 
citizen. The Potsdam agreement lent en¬ 
couragement for every person who fought or 
worked for the freedom of peoples every¬ 
where. But neither that agreement nor the 
conference at Yalta was consummated in a 
way to encourage the friends of free Poland. 
I for one cannot put my stamp of approval 
on much of the treatment accorded Poland. 
The people of that country still suffer. They 
have not yet felt that sense of Justice and 
love which they expected and deserved. 1 
would like this morning to point out to you 
a hope. It may be a faint hope but yet It 
may become a real one. That hope lies In 
the United Nations Organization which is 
about to become a reality. All of us must 
have faith in Its purposes. In its ideals, and 
Its promises. Article 14 of that agreement is 
the article which I would like to quote to you. 
It was the article which the United Nations 
delegation at San Francisco was so insistent 
to have included. I feel it may give a special 
encouragement to Polish citizens. It says: 

“The General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare of 
friendly relations among nations. Including 
situations resulting from a violation of the 
provisions of the present charter setting 
forth the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations." 

Free discussion In the General Assembly 
of the United Nations gives encouragement 
that ultimate correction of the present 
wrongs and the attainment ol the desired 
Justice and the spirit of freedom may be 
obtained. I agree that this hope is no guar¬ 
anty but I feel that it Is toward the end 
In which we can place some justification. It 
is at least the goal towards which the lovers 
of the Polish people who realize what they 
have stood and fought for can work with 
firmness and determination. I^et us strive 
as Lincoln said “in the right as we see the 
right," to bring the full measure of freedom, 
prosperity and happiness to the gallant 
Polish people beside whose boys many of 
our own sons have fought and died in the 
past 3 years. In the meantime our Govern¬ 
ment in the United States must do its part 
never to force the involuntary repatriation 
of Polish citizens who do not want to go back 
to their homes. Up to the present time we 
have not exerted ourselves to the fullest 
extent. We must do all we con through 
speedy mail and parcel post to permit citi¬ 
zens of Polish descent in this country to 
help and keep in touch with their loved 
ones in Poland. Have we done nil that we 
can to see that this has been carried out? I 
think not. If we want the world to believe 
that we are champions of liberty and de¬ 
mocracy, fairness, and decency, we must show 
by our actions that we have the courage of 
champions and are willing to help, not by 
words only but by deed—for deeds speak 
louder than words. With God’s help on this 
Sunday afternoon we may take encourage¬ 
ment for the future of Poland, and I for one 
join with you in praying that truth, justice, 
and security of living may in the not too dis¬ 
tant future again prevail in a free and 
glorious Poland. 

ADDRESS OF HON. NAPOLEON J. VIGEANT. THE 

PRESIDING JUSTICE OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF 

CHICOPEE, MASS. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter. referred to by my good friend Senator 
Saltonstall, Is that set of principles pro¬ 
claimed by our country to the world, for 


which we were willing to fight the Second 
World War, and for which we were willing to 
make sacrifices, not only of our material 
wealth, but also of our blood. The other Al¬ 
lied Nations subscribed to those principles, 
and the Atlantic Charter became the Magna 
Carta of our combined effort to oiish 
nazistlc totalitarianism. Poland, the ever- 
living symbol of those principles, did not need 
to subscribe to them, for she had already 
lived them, and fought and died for them. 

Poland’s valiant stand against Hitler’s con¬ 
quering hordes inspired our country to the 
enunciation of those prlnclplo.s, but when 
the fortunes of war turned against Hitler, we 
gradually abandone*^ them, one by one, and, 
although we still rendered Up service to its 
pronouncements, we are now turning to 
power politics of might against right, and we 
are forsaking one country after another in 
eastern Europe into the bondage of another 
aspiring, ambitious nation. 

For the best evidence of our changed atti¬ 
tude, let us look at the plight of Poland. 
Here Is the sixth largest country in Europe, 
with a prewar population of 35.000.000 peo¬ 
ple. with a recorded history of 1,000 years, 
firmly attached to Christianity and western 
culture, now deprived of her freedom, her in¬ 
dependence, and her constitutional govern¬ 
ment, 

Poland was the first country that opposed 
Hitler. Attacked by German armies from 
the west, and Russian armies from the east, 
Poland became the victim of two greedy ag¬ 
gressors working In agreement, one with the 
other. They divided the overpowered coun¬ 
try, and entered upon a planned program of 
plundering the nation, deporting its people, 
and destroying evei*y vestige of culture and 
advancement, and causing untold hardship 
and suffering. 

After the falling out between Hitler and 
Stalin, Poland became the battleground of 
the strongest armies in Europe, bent on de¬ 
stroying everything that stood in the path of 
either of them. The Germans moved into 
Soviet Russia, and when they wore finally 
pushed back, in a large measure due to Amer¬ 
ican assistance, Soviet Russia claimed half 
of the unfortunate country that she had al¬ 
ready been given by Hitler when they had 
been partners in crime. 

When the Polish constitutional govern¬ 
ment in exile refused to sign an agreement 
condoning this conduct, Soviet Russia sev¬ 
ered diplomatic relations, and imposed on 
the remaining half of Poland its own puppet 
communistic regime, which was eager and 
willing for its maiiiteuance In power, to sign 
away any part of Poland that was directed 
by Moscow. To placate the western allies, 
and to make a show of adherence to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, an insignifi¬ 
cant number of Polish democrats were added 
to the Polish puppet government, gaining 
for that regime official recognition of it by 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
edicts of the communi.stic majority of that 
regime will be enforced by the Russian Army, 
garrisoned in every larger city of Poland, and 
the Russian secret police will take care of 
any organized opposition by deportation to 
Siberia or immediate liquidation. 

Are we fulfilling our obligations to the 
trusting nations of Europe who expected us 
to be champions of liberty and democracy? 
What will be the result of our inconsistent 
foreign policy of continued appeasement of 
Russia? It is hard to prophesy, us the future 
is covered with a heavy veil. 

Many people are of the opinion that in 
every country deprived of freedom and inde¬ 
pendence the democratic elements that con¬ 
fided in us, that had faith in us and in our 
pronouncements, now hate us bitterly and 
wait only to act for themselves, to throw off 
the yoke of Russian bondage. It is Inevi¬ 
table that another world war will ensue. 

By placing most of Europe under Soviet 
domination, we are adding to its power and 
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building up a military colossus that will 
outnumber us in available military strength 
because of the resources of the whole of Eu¬ 
rope and most of Asia at its disposal. It 
follows that such a domination of Europe 
will result in the still stronger infiltration 
of communistic ideology into the continents 
of North and South America, causing many 
disturbances and strifes on our own soil. 

We are creating a commercial giant nur¬ 
tured in regimented industry and finance 
that in the not too far distant future will 
enter upon an undreamed-of competition 
with us in all of the markets of the world. 

It is, therefore, in our own self-interest 
that we be concerned with the plight of 
Poland, for there can be no lasting and 
durable peace for the world without Justice 
for Poland. 


Collection of Lincoln Relict 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub¬ 
mit to my colleagues a most interesting 
story written by Bethel D. Swint and 
published in the Point Pleasant Register, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

The article should be of interest prin¬ 
cipally because it concerns the great 
Lincoln; and, further, it concerns Col. 
Kellian V. Whaley, a former Member of 
this House, who was closely associated 
with Lincoln. Colonel Whaley was a 
Member of this body, serving two terms, 
1863-65. 

The Fourth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor of representing, 
was a part of the district represented by 
Colonel Whaley, and all the persons in¬ 
volved in this story are closely associated 
with my section of the country. 

Mrs. Swint and John G. Aten, Jr., re¬ 
side in Point Pleasant. 

The article follows: 

VALUABLE COLLECTION OF LINCOLN RELICS OWNED 
BY JOHN ATEN, JR. 

(By Bethel D. Swint) 

John Aten, Jr., deputy to his father, John 
Aten, county clerk of Mason County, is the 
proud possessor of the remarkable Whaley- 
Aten collection of relics directly connected 
with Pre5:idont Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Aten 
himself is a recognized authority on matters 
relating to the great President’s life. 

Lincoln—the hero, the schoolboy Idol who 
rcse as a meteor from dull obscurity to the 
highest position in the land—may seem to be 
ceasing as an inspiration in this day when 
hard work is a doubtful virtue and the path 
to success is not always the same one trod 
by the leaders of other days. But he has 
not ceased to be interesting* 

The items in the Whaley-Aten collection 
give one a clear picture of many of the events 
which were transpiring when John Aten, Jr.’s 
grandfather, Col. Kellian V. Whaley, a na¬ 
tive of New York, was in the Nation’s eye 
as a Congressman during Lincoln's admin¬ 
istration. Colonel Whaley lived in Wayne 
County before and during the Civil War in 
1861, and after West Virginia became a State 
he served two terms in Congress, 1863 
and 1865. 

The Lincoln relics owned by the Atens were 
handed down by Colonel Whaley. He and 
Lincoln became close friends when the latter 
was beginning the practice of law in Gales¬ 


burg. HI., and Colonel Whaley was a school 
teacher in that town. That was before they 
went to Washington. Colonel Whaley, who 
was the father of Mrs. Waldo E. Allen, of this 
city, and Mrs. Estella M. Sands, of Maurietta, 
Calif., had a distinguished military record. 
His son, the late Carlyle Whaley, died here 
last year. 

Included in the collection is a black crepe- 
shrouded gold-braided shoulder badge which 
Colonel Whaley wore as a member of the 
congressional delegation which followed the 
remains of Lincoln to the burial place at 
Springfield, HI. The transportation ticket 
which entitled Colonel Whaley to ride on 
the funeral train, and which was signed by 
E. D. Townsend, then Assistant Adjutant 
General, is also in the collection. Included 
also is a black-bordered card of admission 
to the East Room of the White House when 
the martyred President’s body lay in state, 
April 19. 1865. 

The President and Mrs. Lincoln invited 
the Whaleys to the White House March 1, 
1864. The Lincolns must have kept rather 
late hours for the time set for the guests was 
from 9 to 12 o'clock. 

Invitations to inauguration ceremonies 
were elaborate affairs in those days. The in¬ 
vitation sent to Colonel Whaley and his 
family for the inauguration of Lincoln March 
4, 1866, was signed by more than 60 “man¬ 
agers.” 

A Brady photograph of the President, 
which was given to Colonel Whaley by Lin¬ 
coln himself, is quite distinct and shows 
the Great Emancipator as a man not quite 
so homely as he has sometimes been pictured. 

Other items in the collection include a 
picture of Lt. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant and a 
handwritten invitation to a social affair 
given by the Grants at the Douglas Rowe, 
April 6, 1806. The Atens own a picture of 
the entire Congress taken at the time Col¬ 
onel Whaley was a Member of that august 
body. An invitation from Secretary cf the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase and Miss Chase, 
presumably his sister aid official hostess, 
is among the momentoes. 

Wyatt Smith, of Your Friends and Mine 
column, recently wrote that “Colonel Whaley 
was an ardent unionist whose feelings for 
his one-time enemies never notably abated. 
He did not look with favor upon the suit of 
William H. Fry, of Buffalo, W. Va., for the 
hand of Mollio Whaley, his daughter.” Fry 
had been a Confederate soldier. 

After leaving Congress, Colonel Whaley be¬ 
came a United States collector of revenue 
on the Texas border. While he was gone, 
ex-Confederate William H. Fry successfully 
wooed and won Mollie Whaley. The couple 
were married in Point Pleasant in the house 
now the home of Mrs. W. R. Gunn and Dr. 
and Mrs. Neil Gunn on River Street, July 
27, 1869. The Reverend Stephen Vaught, a 
Methodist minister and father of W. H. 
Vaught, of 908 Main Street, performed the 
ceremony. 

R. P. B. Smith, county clerk of Mason 
County, wired Colonel Whaley of the mar¬ 
riage. Colonel Whaley and his son-in-law 
were said to have never been reconciled, but 
Mrs. Fry visited her father before he died. 
Their daughter, Nellie, is Mrs. John Aten, Sr. 
Their other children were Henry K. Fry and 
Bertha Fry, who was the wife of John E. 
Armstrong (both deceased); Mrs. Frank 
Shafer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mrs. Arthur 
Henry, of Weston. 

Great-grandchildren of Colonel Whaley 
residing here are Charles M. Fry, Mrs. Carl 
G. Gardner. Mrs. Okey Blagg, Mrs. Lena Carr, 
and John Aten, Jr. 

The Atens have a copy of an issue of the 
New York Morning Herald of April 16, 1865, 
which carried well-written accounts of the 
shooting of Mr. Lincoln the evening of April 
14, and the fatal wounding of Frederick 
Seward. Secretary of State by the assassin 
who stole into his apartment on the pretext 
of bringing medicine from the druggist. 


The Herald worked against a news deadline 
that was the last word. A bulletin said the 
President died at 22 minutes past 7 o’clock 
the morning of the fifteenth, and the paper 
went to press at 7:30 o’clock. 

A newspaper worker couldn’t resist further 
notations about the 4-page copy of the old 
Herald, which carried the news of Lincoln’s 
death, the beginning of Sherman’s march 
out of Goldsboro, Ga., and a few other items 
on the front page. The entire inside 2 pages 
were devoted to advertising Kitchel’s Lini¬ 
ment. with the exception of one-half the 
editorial column which was devoted to Lin¬ 
coln's death. 

Included in the interesting collection, but 
not connected with Lincoln, is a copy of 
Volume 1, No. 1, of the New York Herald, 
published in New York City on May 6, 1835 
by James Gordon Bennett & Co. Among the 
items on its pages is a dispatch showing 
Great Britain and Russia at sword's point 
over the Dardanelles. 

Items of the collection were displayed at 
the Jamestown Exhibition In 1907. 

The whole world has arrived at more or 
less settled opinions as regards the high 
qualities of human nature and responsible 
leadership in public life and towering above 
all who have gone before stands the figure 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


PubKc Welfare Act of 1946 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

OF RHOPE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I Intro¬ 
duced on yesterday H. R. 5686, a bill en¬ 
titled the Public Welfare Act of 1946. 
This bill provides for the public welfare 
through grants to the States for as¬ 
sistance for needy individuals and for 
welfare services. It proposes to amend 
the Social Security Act in order to 
achieve two purposes: First, that the 
States may be enabled to meet actual 
need wherever it exists, and second, that 
the Federal Government may deal with 
the States on a unified rather than piece¬ 
meal basis in the welfare field. 

This proposal is based on the principle 
that while the actual administration of 
welfare Rrograms is the responsibility of 
the States and localities, the Federal 
Government has a clear-cut responsibil¬ 
ity to give leadership on a national basis 
and to extend financial aid to the States 
in a joint campaign against insecurity, 
poverty and their resultant social evils. 
This bill has been prepared after con¬ 
sultation with those who administer such 
programs. It incorporates the recom¬ 
mendations of the American Public Wel¬ 
fare Association, an organization of 
State and local public-welfare agencies, 
welfare officials, board members, and 
workers. It refiects the results of 10 
years* experience in administering the 
present welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

The social security program ap¬ 
proaches the problem of Insecurity in two 
ways. First, through the social Insurance 
programs, both old-age and survivors' 
insurance and unemployment compensa¬ 
tion, it undertakes to prevent depend¬ 
ency by assuring individuals a cash pay- 
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merit to compensate them for loss of 
earning power due to unemployment or 
old age or. in the case of premature 
death, to assure their survivors a regular 
benefit payment. Payments under the 
Insurance program are based on con¬ 
tributions made to an insurance fund by 
the worker and in his behalf by his em¬ 
ployer and are, in effect, a form of savings 
to which he is entitled because of an 
equity Interest regardless of his personal 
circumstances. The insurance system 
represents, to my mind, the ideal way of 
helping individuals to protect themselves 
against the predictable hazards of mod¬ 
ern economic life. I favor its extension 
to the entire working population of the 
country. I favor also the liberalization 
of benefits so that they will be adequate 
to provide the basic needs of the average 
person. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
it will be many years before even an ex¬ 
panded or liberalized social Insurance 
program can provide the maximum pro¬ 
tection to the bulk of our population. 
The Social Security Act, as enacted in 
1935 and subsequently amended in 1939, 
recognized the responsibility of the Fed¬ 
eral Government to assist the States in 
meeting the needs of certain groups, 
namely, the aged, the blind, and depend¬ 
ent children, on an assistance basis. 
Moreover, it recognized that there are 
related needs for health, child welfare, 
and vocational rehabilitation services in 
which the Federal Government had a re¬ 
sponsibility to assist the States. The sec¬ 
ond approach of the social security pro¬ 
gram was, therefore, to underpin the 
insurances with grants to the States for 
assistance and for services. 

Today we are confronted with a situ¬ 
ation in which both phases of the social 
security program should be strengthened 
if the needs of the country in this crit¬ 
ical postwar period are to be met. 
The bill which I have introduced deals 
with the assistance and welfare service 
phase of the program but in no way rep¬ 
resents an alternative to the proposals 
for insurance liberalization which are 
covered by other measures. 

The Public Welfare Act of 1946 is di¬ 
rected toward meeting the actual needs 
of millions of people in this country. 
These people are either already out of the 
labor market because of age, disability, 
or widowhood and can therefore never 
hope to benefit from an insurance pro¬ 
gram which is based on employment, or 
they arc among the 21,000,000 working 
people not now covered by the OASI pro¬ 
gram who, even were the coverage of the 
program to be extended, cannot hope to 
receive full benefits for many years to 
come, or they are those who cannot sup¬ 
port themselves fully on the present low 
level of benefit payments. It is my con¬ 
viction that even while we work toward a 
complete and comprehensive Insurance 
system we must simultaneously make it 
possible for the States to meet the want 
that is actually on our doorstep today. 
Obviously, as the insurance program ex¬ 
pands, the assistance program and the 
charge against general revenues which it 
represents will automatically decline. I 
want to make it very clear that while I 
propose a comprehensive assistance pro¬ 
gram which will place a floor under pov¬ 


erty and want for all people. I do so in 
the clear expectation that numerically it 
will be a diminishing program as the in¬ 
surance program expands. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to as¬ 
sist the States and to provide the leader¬ 
ship of a common program to the end 
that no person in the country need go 
hungry for want of public aid and that, 
where needed, welfare services may be 
made available to alleviate or prevent 
poverty, to minimize its resultant social 
evils, and to promote the welfare of those 
who cannot protect themselves, espe¬ 
cially children. The bill proposes to 
achieve these ends in the following ways: 

First. It would make it possible for the 
Federal Government to assist the Stales 
in meeting need whatever its cause. It 
would leave to the States the option as 
to whether they wished to continue the 
present categories of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind or whether they preferred to pro¬ 
vide for these groups as part of a com¬ 
prehensive assistance program. Provi¬ 
sions would have to be made for these 
three groups as a condition of receiving 
Federal funds and no State could exclude 
any otherwise eligible person because of 
residence or citizenship requirement. It 
would make it possible to assist all needy 
children not in institutions, including 
those in foster homes. 

Second. It would assist the States to 
provide on a more nearly adequate basis 
for the actual requirements of needy 
individuals and families. It would do 
this in three ways. First, it would extend 
a higher percentage of Federal financial 
aid to the poorer States and thus rectify 
the present situation whereby under an 
even sharing of costs by the Federal 
Government and the States, the States 
that need it most receive the least in 
Federal aid. Second, it would permit 
the States to determine the amount of 
assistance needed in a particular case 
and authorize the Federal Government 
to meet its share of the cost without the 
present maximum limitations of $20 a 
month each on old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind and the miserably inade¬ 
quate present limitation on aid to depen¬ 
dent children of $9 a month for the first 
child. $6 a month for other children, and 
nothing for the mother or responsible 
relative. In the third place, it would re¬ 
quire the States to so allocate funds with¬ 
in the States as to meet in full the needs 
of eligible individuals on the basis of 
standards determined by the States. 

Third. It assists the States to meet 
more adequately the needs of those who 
require medical care by authorizing di¬ 
rect payment to doctors, institutions, and 
other agencies furnishing such care to 
the needy and by permitting those adults 
who require medical care voluntarily to 
reside in public as well as private insti¬ 
tutions without loss of their cash assist¬ 
ance. The high Incidence of disability 
and chronic illness among those who re¬ 
quire assistance, especially the aged, 
makes this an Important provision. It 
is intended to meet an actual current 
need and is not put forward as a substi¬ 
tute for any other measures to meet the 
health needs of the population as a 
whole. 


Fourth. It extends the area of Federal 
financisd aid to services as well as assist¬ 
ance, recognizing that the needs of chil¬ 
dren and many of the needs of adults re¬ 
quire something more than cash assist¬ 
ance. The war years have demonstrated 
as never before, and we see the continued 
need reflected in postwar conditions, 
that a Nation which neglects the welfare 
of its children and families pays a heavy 
price in delinquency, maladjustment, 
and ultimate dependency. The bill 
would permit the Federal Government to 
match State expenditure for social serv¬ 
ices on the same basis as assistance. 

Fifth. The bill would require unified 
administration of federally aided wel¬ 
fare programs at all levels of govern¬ 
ment—local. State, and Federal. Under 
the present hodgepodge situation in 
many States and localities a needy in¬ 
dividual finds himself shunted from of¬ 
fice to oflBcc in a vain effort to find the 
answer to his needs. At the same time 
the State welfare departments, in trying 
to work out a unified and comprehensive 
approach to the welfare needs of their 
own States find themselves increasingly 
hampered by the necessity, imposed by 
the present Social Security Act, of deal¬ 
ing with two Federal agencies, namely 
the Social Security Board in the Federal 
Security Agency and the Childrens Bu¬ 
reau in the Labor Department, on two 
programs as inseparable as assistance 
and child welfare services. This bill 
therefore proposes placing the adminis¬ 
trative responsibility in what appears the 
logical welfare agency of the Federal 
Government, the Federal Security 
Agency. Should action be taken under 
the Reorganization Act or other legisla¬ 
tive enactment to transfer the Children’s 
Bureau or its child welfare functions to 
the Federal Security Agency it would, of 
course, be up to the Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministrator to relate its welfare func¬ 
tions to the unified administration of 
welfare services provided by this bill. It 
is felt that the proposal of this bill will 
serve the best interests of children as 
well as adults by recognizing that the 
welfare needs of children must be met 
as a whole, not piecemeal, and by fur¬ 
ther recognizing that tin? W(‘lfaj e of chil¬ 
dren is inextricably tied up with that of 
the family. 


Bring Congress Up to Date 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, we 
should all be very grateful to the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee for the pains¬ 
taking study it has made of Congress and 
of the ways Congress can be brought up 
to date. Let us hope that the recom¬ 
mendations of the committee will be fol¬ 
lowed up with bills and resolutions to put 
them into effect. Typical of the edi¬ 
torial commendation of the work and re¬ 
port of the committee is the editorial 
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which appeared In the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar of March 4, 1946, which is as 
follows: 

BRING CONGRESS UP TO SATE 

The La Follette-Monroney committee, cre¬ 
ated last year to study the organization and 
operation of Congress and to recommend Im¬ 
provements, came out today with an admir¬ 
able report. 

The American people have been increas¬ 
ingly concerned over the evident inability of 
Congress to play, with maximum effective¬ 
ness, its proper role in our form of govern¬ 
ment. Their concern was reflected in a flood 
of suggestions to the committee. To all. the 
committee applied this simple test: “Will 
they strengthen Congress and enable it to do 
a better Job?" 

Congress will gain strength and ability to 
do an immensely better Job if it adopts the 
La Follette-Monroney proposals. Here are 
some of the changes that would be made: 

The unwieldy committees with their over¬ 
lappings and conflicts, would be greatly sim¬ 
plified. The Senate would have only 16 
standing committees instead of 33; the House 
only 18 Instead of 48. Each committee’s 
Jurisdiction would be clearly defined. Each 
would have a small, well-qualified staff of 
research experts, and no longer would have 
to depend on inevitably biased departments 
and bureaus of the executive branch for 
fact-and-figure information. 

The legislative reference service would be 
enlarged and strengthened to give skilled 
research assistance to individual Congress¬ 
men. 

Each Senator and Representative would 
have an able, well-paid administrative as¬ 
sistant to look after the errand-running and 
other nonlegislativc work that now absorbs 
a huge part of the average Member’s energy 
and time. 

Congress could no longer approve appro¬ 
priations without regard for Federal Income. 
It would be required to keep the total of 
appropriations within anticipated revenue 
or, by record vote, to express itself in favor 
of increasing the public debt. Committee 
hearings on spending bills would have to be 
public. in.stead of secret, as they are now. 
And all Members would have longer oppor¬ 
tunity to study appropriations before voting 
on them. 

Congressional time would be used more 
effectively. A heavy burden of petty, detail 
work would be lifted—for Instance, by giving 
the District of Columbia self-rule instead of 
requiring Congress to serve as Washington’s 
city council. 

Organized groups exerting pressure on 
Congress would be required to register them¬ 
selves and their agents, and to report lobby¬ 
ing expenditures. 

The $10,000 salaries of Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives would be raised to $16,000 a 
year. And Members would be permitted to 
contribute to the Federal retirement system 
and become eligible to annuity payments 
from it after serving at least 6 years and 
reaching age 62. 

Most Members of Congress will be enthu¬ 
siastic about the proposals for higher pay, 
pensions, and more help for themselves. 
But there will be bitter opposition to other 
suggestions—especially those for reforming 
the committee systems and reducing their 
size. That would mean reducing the num¬ 
ber of committee chairmen, and Senators 
and Representatives who have risen to these 
positions of power by long service do not. 
naturally, want to give them up. But the 
La Follette-Monroney report states a com¬ 
pelling reason: 

“No adequate Improvement in the organ¬ 
ization of Congress can be undertaken or 
effected unless Congress first reorganizes its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 


structure. This is the first and most im¬ 
portant test of whether Congress is willing 
to strengthen itself and its organization to 
carry the tremendous work load that present- 
day governmental problems place upon it." 


Housing Stabilization 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN M. VORYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am willing to vote for this so-called Pat¬ 
man bill in its present form, but I be¬ 
lieve it would be far better to send it 
back to the committee to be reconsid¬ 
ered and rewritten, and shall therefore 
vote to have it recommitted for this 
purpose. 

I want to do anything I can to help 
produce more housing at fair prices for 
war veterans, but I am not going to be 
stampeded by high-pressure propaganda 
into voting for measures that will pro¬ 
duce more Government controls, more 
bureaucrats, more confusion, but no 
more houses. There has been a lot of 
talk about the selfish, short-sighted lob¬ 
bying against certain features of the 
original Patman bill, but I have never 
seen anything to compare with the pres¬ 
sure and power of the lobbying in favor 
of certain features in the original Pat¬ 
man bill. We have eliminated subsidies 
for producers of building materials. I 
believe it is selfish and short-sighted for 
us to load part of this year’s housing bill 
onto our children by piling it on top of 
the national debt. We have eliminated 
price ceilings on existing houses. I be¬ 
lieve it is selfish to ask the Government 
to clamp down on present home owners 
for the benefit of would-be home owners. 
This is also short-sighted, for the sheer 
burden of attempting to fix ceilings on 
29,000,000 houses, built at different times 
and under all sorts of conditions would 
create a bureaucratic mess that would 
make it practically impossible to buy or 
sell an old house. 

The Patman bill now provides for a 
housing expediter, for maximum sale 
prices on new houses, for allocation, 
priorities, and pricing of building ma¬ 
terials, for veterans’ preference in buy¬ 
ing and renting, for financing the con¬ 
struction and purchase of low-price 
houses at 90 percent of the appraisal 
value. Under efficient administration 
these provisions should go far in pro¬ 
ducing houses for veterans at reasonable 
prices. I am willing to vote for them. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
left of the original Patman bill except 
the title and part of the purpose clause; 
President Truman says that the heart 
has been taken out of the bill; his hous¬ 
ing expert, Mr. Wyatt, says that the 
House has scuttled his house program. 
I think this bill should be sent back to 
the committee which considered it. so 
that we may find out whether the Presi¬ 
dent and Mr. Wyatt were in earnest in 


their vicious criticism of the House 
action or whether they were merely pre¬ 
paring an advance alibi for the failure 
of a program they knew was unwork¬ 
able. There may be mistakes and incon¬ 
sistencies in the present bill, which was 
put together on the floor of Congress by 
means of amendments. I believe this 
bill should be rewritten in committee 
before it goes to the Senate. That is 
why I shall vote for its recommittal. 
On the other hand, I am willing to vote 
for this bill as it is rather than to make 
no attempt to aid in the housing situa¬ 
tion. 

Certain things, however, are clear. 
You cannot build a single house by pass¬ 
ing a law. No Government administra¬ 
tor is going to build a single house, al¬ 
though he may prevent the building of 
many. Houses are going to be built by 
American contractors and workmen, and 
the law must be administered so as to 
encourage them to build. I hope, for the 
sake of the homeless, that this adminis¬ 
tration shows more appreciation of these 
fundamental truths in the future than 
it has to date. 

I should also like to sound a note of 
warning to every World War II veteran. 
There has been so much political talk 
about the so-called Patman bill and 
housing legislation that some of it may 
be used to persuade veterans that they 
have a great opportunity, in fact, a duty 
to buy the homes that are of-'ered this 
year. Every veteran should remember 
that this year he will buy a house on an 
inflated postwar market, and should 
think a long time before he ties himself 
down to years of payments on a home 
purchased under such conditions. No 
one has yet been able to suggest a law 
that will eliminate this condition. Cer¬ 
tainly the proposed Wyatt program 
would not do it. Therefore, every vet¬ 
eran should beware of Government 
propaganda and real-estate salesmen’s 
talk, and if he buys a home this year or 
next do it with his eyes open, remember¬ 
ing that Congress cannot pass a miracle 
and that he may be paying on his 1946 
Wyatt dream house for a long, long time. 


The Veteran and Surplus Property 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 7, 1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are interested in the problem of as¬ 
sisting veterans in procuring surplus 
Government materials. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including a 
letter from Lt. Comdr. B. A. Crisman, In 
which he discusses the present situation, 
and gives several constructive sugges¬ 
tions for its betterment: 

January 28, 1846. 

Hon. Estes Kefauver, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Kefauver: Since Con¬ 
gress has demonstrated a willingness to as- 
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slst the veterans, I thought that you would 
be Interested In the following facts regard¬ 
ing difficulties of the veterans In procuring 
surplus Government materials. 

Since my duties are Involved In closing ex¬ 
cess naval bases and facilities in the Eighth 
Naval District, I am often confronted by a 
veteran with the question of procedures for 
procuring surplus Government properties. 
Many of the ex-servicemen are becoming 
quite bitter with the red tape and the useless 
efforts they have exerted in an attempt to 
obtain materials for their new business. This 
is distressing, and is believed not to be the 
intention of Congress to make such materials 
difficult to procure. 

Several reasons seem to be the cause for 
this as far as I can see. One of the reasons 
is that the veterans do not fully understand 
the complicated procedure to follow in order 
to obtain this material. The separation cen¬ 
ters are distributing information which is 
believed complete and adequate regarding the 
buying of surplus properties. Enclosed is 
a copy of the Instructions which arc given 
to servicemen as they are separated at the 
separation center. New Orleans. La., where I 
am now stationed. Now you can see this Is 
quite an awkward and complicated process. 

The second reason for veterans having diffi¬ 
culty is that they arc often directed to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
is a selling agent for surplus properties. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Ls inter¬ 
ested in selling large quantities of material 
and, therefore, are not particularly interested 
in single or small quantities of items. With 
this policy the veteran is often ignored or 
given a disinterested answ'er to his inquiry. 
A particular incident of this was witnessed 
in Oklahoma City when a sergeant was kept 
waiting for an undue length of time and 
Anally given an inadequate answer to his 
inquiry for purchase of surplus properties. 

Another reason for difficulty in purchasing 
surplus featerlals is that information regard¬ 
ing the availability of material is not made 
public or properly advertised in order that 
the veteran buyer knows of its availability. 
Often a veteran is in the market for certain 
Items, such as tires, automobiles, and kitchen 
equipment which he has not known was 
available loi purchase until an announce¬ 
ment was made in the local paper regarding 
the sale of 900 trucks or 7 tons of tires by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
some large purchaser. 

There are probably other reasons for the 
veteran to be discouraged in purchasing these 
materials, but these three seem to be the 
most outstanding that I witnessed. 

It is believed to be of interest to Gov¬ 
ernment and armed services to make these 
purchases easier for the veterans because the 
cx-servloemen are very conscious at this time 
of Federal Government expenditures and pro¬ 
cedures. Many men have been in the service 
several years under wartime conditions when 
expenditure of materials, equipment, and 
funds were not necessarily a consideration. 

It is suggested that an agency be estab¬ 
lished or that one which Is already estab¬ 
lished be assigned a mlsBlon to facilitate 
small purchases by qualified veterans and 
that the procedure for such purchases be 
somewhat slmpllfled. This agency should 
have available lists of surplus materials of 
all types. 

A veteran should be able to approach this 
agency with a request for certain material. 
The agency would determine if he Is quali¬ 
fied to purchase the material; then It should 
locate the material for him and permit per¬ 
sonal Inspection by the veteran. The sur¬ 
plus matei lal should be sold at market prices 
or less. The object of this agency should 
not be to get the highest price for the mate¬ 
rials as It Is with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, but to distribute such mate¬ 
rials as required by veterans at leasonablo 
prices. 


It is realized that the purchase of surplus 
material is quite a complicated procedure; 
however, since the veteran has been told 
that such material would be available to him 
upon his application and since many have 
witnessed extravagant uses of materials, par¬ 
ticularly overseas, and during the war, they 
feel that their meager requirements could 
be satisfied if the administration of the sell¬ 
ing agencies was efficient. 

Many more mgent problems are now press¬ 
ing Congress, but any consideration that can 
be given this situation would be appreciated 
by all ex-servicemen, I am suie. 

It seems that I shall be required to wait 
until September for my release. I thank you 
for your prompt action on my personal prob¬ 
lem and am assured that everything possible 
has been done. 

Sincerely, 

Bhyan a. Crisman. 


Labor Retadont in Sweden 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, frequent 
reference is made, in discussions and 
books on the subject of labor relations, 
to the successful handling of labor rela¬ 
tions in Sweden. The Swedish plan is 
often referred to as a model plan. 

The American Swedish News Ex¬ 
change, Inc., located at 630 Filth Ave¬ 
nue, New York, issued a news letter De¬ 
cember 17,1945, dealing with the subject. 
It was reproduced, with permission, by 
the Associated Industries of Minneapolis 
in its news letter of February 21, 1945. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it herewith becau.se I believe it 
will be helpful to all who are seeking 
better labor relations in our own coun¬ 
try: 

Labor Relations in Sweden 

SYSTEMATIZED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING APPROVED 
BY BOTH LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

“A balance of power between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations undoubtedly con¬ 
stitutes a strong guaranty against misuse of 
the weapon of open conflict,” writes Arnold 
861 ven, legal counsel for the Swedish Trades 
Union Federation. ‘Tt forces the leaders on 
both sides carefully to evaluate and weigh 
ends and means, aims and possibilities. It 
Is indeed no sure guaranty of labor peace 
• * •. But through the organizational 

balance of power, open trials of strength in 
the Swedish labor market have Increasingly 
assumed the character of ultima ratio, the 
last way out. only employed after all the 
possibilities of reaching a peaceful solution 
by process of negotiation and mediation are 
exhausted.” 

An equally favorable employer opinion of 
this bargaining system with national or¬ 
ganizations on both sides has been noted 
by an American observer» who writes: "The 
great majority of Swedish employers no 
longer regard unions and collective con¬ 
tracts as necessary evils, but actually prefer 
them to verbal agreement with individual 
workers.” He says he has the assurance of 

H. Norgren, the Swedish Collective 
Bargaining System. Cambridge, Mass.. 1940. 
Harvard University Press. 


the leaders of the Swedish Employers’ Fed¬ 
eration on this point, also of many other 
persons In a position to Judge the consensus 
of employer opinion. 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUlEi 
OPPOSED 

The aim both of employers and workers 
throughout the history of collective bar¬ 
gaining In Sweden has been to maintain the 
contractual basis and avoid compulsory gov¬ 
ernment arbitration. Arnold Solven points 
out, in regard to the factors leading to the 
lormulatlon of the so-called basic agree¬ 
ment (huvudavtaiet) between the employer 
and worker organizations, that “it was clear 
to the central oiganizations on both sides 
that a stiff and obstructive system of com¬ 
pulsory regulation was inevitable unless the 
contracting parties themselves took meas¬ 
ures to render public action to assure labor 
peace superfluous.” That was during the 
J930’s, when as a result of constantly increas¬ 
ing pressure for compulsory regulation of 
labor disputes, a Joint management-labor 
committee sat for years belore the basic 
agreement was finally arrived at. The pro¬ 
posals for compulsory regulation. It should 
be noted, were mostly of a political nature, 
not originating from cither management c:r 
labor. Nor were they supported by parlia¬ 
mentary committees, the attitude generally 
being taken that the settlement of intcre.it 
dleputes = was a matter for negotiation be¬ 
tween the parties concerned. Consequently 
the only provision in the Inbor relations 
statutes In Sweden absolutely prohibiting 
coercive action in the lorm of strike, lock-out, 
blockade, etc., refers to the interpretation 
and application of collective agreements. A 
special court, known as the labor court, 
has been set up for settling disputes of this 
nature, and no employers cr workers bound 
by a collective agreement may take action to 
settle them on tbeir own behalf, being liable 
to penalty if they do. 

T.ABCR STATUTES MAINLY A CODIFICATION OF 
EXISTING PRACTICE 

An Interesting aspect both of the basic 
agreement and the legislation governing labor 
relations is that they represent a codification 
of existing practice rather than the introduc¬ 
tion of any essentially new procedure. The 
provision In the collective-agreement law of 
1928, for instance, prohibiting strikes and 
lock-outs in Interpreiational disputes was al¬ 
ready included in most national agreements. 
Similarly, the section of the law providing 
that one party to an agreement may be held 
liable to damages by the other for evasion of 
responsibilities is no more than a statutory 
confirmation of a previous Supreme Court 
decision. 

The setting up of the labor court, on the 
other hand, even though it was constituted 
on similar lines to the already-existing work¬ 
ing hours court (Arbetsrildet), was in fact a 
new step. At first strongly opposed on the 
workers’ side, this court has come to be ac¬ 
cepted, albeit with reservation.s, by the 
unions, which have In fact initiated by far 
the largest number of cases handled by It. 
This seeming paradox is explained by Nor- 
gren by the fact that it is generally the em¬ 
ployer who decides, in the first Instance, how 
the provisions of an agreement shall be Inlcv- 
preted and applied. The employers, while 
opposed to compulsory arbitration in Inter¬ 
est conflicts, favored mandatory adjudication 
of Interpretntlonal disputes According to 
Norgren, they argued that under the previ¬ 
ously existing arrangement ‘‘It was too diffi¬ 
cult for them to get redress when the union.'? 
failed to liye up to agreement obligations, 

' 1. e. disputes concerning the setting of 
wages and conditions of work, as opposed to 
interpretations of contracts arrived at by 
collective bargaining, w’hich c.omc under the 
heading of Jural dLsputes and as such are 
regulated by law. 
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Bnd that the only way to insure observance 
was through explicit legislation, properly im¬ 
plemented.” 

After the collective-agreement law, the 
next statute concerning labor relations, 
adopted in 1936, made it obligatory to give 
warning of a contemplated strllcc or lock-out. 
The motivation was to avoid coercive meas¬ 
ures that were ill-considered or due to mis¬ 
understanding. Seven days’ notice have to 
be served to the opposite party and also the 
local government mediator, and the reason 
for the action has to be stated. According 
to a clause later included in the basic agree¬ 
ment between the employer and labor organ¬ 
izations, an employer has also to give warning 
of dismissal of a worker to the trade-union 
representative in the plant. The clause also 
provides for immediate consultation in the 
matter if demanded by either the employer 
or the union. It only applies in the case of 
workers who have been employed at least a 
year, however, and excludes workers employed 
for a definitely limited period. 

RIGHT OF EMPLOYER TO RUN BUSINESS HIS OWN 
WAY RECOGNIZED 

In general the right of the employer to 
engage and dismiss workers at his own dis¬ 
cretion is, however, recognized both in the 
statutes and in worker-management agree¬ 
ments, Thus a provision in the basic agree¬ 
ment, stipulating negotiation regarding 
cases of dismissal if the union desires it. 
clearly states that in Judging the case the 
dependence of the business on the workers* 
efficiency and suitability shall be taken into 
account, as well os the rightful interest of 
the workers in security of employment. It 
may be noted, too, that the majority of dis¬ 
missal cases brought into the labor court 
have gone against the workers. This tend¬ 
ency was somewhat curbed, however, by the 
passing in 1936 of the law establishing the 
right of workers to form associations and 
bargain with employers. The employer’s 
freedom to dismiss workers now only applies 
if it docs not infringe on this right. 

The law was Introduced, not so much to 
establish this right for the manual workers, 
for whom it already existed contractually, 
as to extend it to foremen, office workers, 
etc., whose attempts to organize had been 
strongly oppo.sed by manasement. This law 
prohibits any setting aside or limiting of 
the rlfht of association, even by mutual 
agreement. The one exception concerns 
foremen: if a collective agreement includes 
a clause to the effect that foremen may not 
be members of the same union as the em¬ 
ployees under them, the employer has the 
right to demand that the clause be observed. 

tiTATUTORY PROCEDURES FOR FORCING RECALCI¬ 
TRANT party to negotiate 

The right to bargain is secured by the pro¬ 
vision in the low of 1936 obliging one party 
to negotiate at the demand of the other. A 
party refusing to negotiate, however, cannot 
be directly forced to do so. Either applica¬ 
tion must be made to the Government medi¬ 
ator, who will place himself at disposition 
if requested either by the employer or a 
union organization which includes at least 
half of the affected workers, or the appoint¬ 
ment of a neutral chairman by the Board of 
Social Affairs (Soclalstyrelsen) may be de¬ 
manded. The latter course Involves a proc¬ 
ess of registration of the union’s central or¬ 
ganization with the board, by which not only 
the union but also the employer are bound 
to observe labor peace during the negotia¬ 
tions. If no solution can be arrived at under 
a neutral chairman, an arbitration board may 
be set up, although without either party 
being obliged to accept its proposals. In 
case of refusal, the arbitration board’s pro¬ 
posals may be made public at the request of 
one of the parties. Not until the negotia¬ 
tion process has thus been completed may 
coercive action be taken, and then only with 


regard to the dispute which has been the 
subject of the negotiations. 

public mediator required to intervene in 
bargaining deadlocks 

Public mediation in labor disputes In 
Sweden dates back to 1006. The present 
law, dividing the country Into seven media¬ 
tion districts, was adopted in 1020. This 
law makes it the duty of the public media¬ 
tors to follow closely all bargaining develop¬ 
ments within their districts and be always 
ready to assist in settling disputes and gen¬ 
erally act so that work stoppages may be 
avoided. The mediator himself has to Judge 
when to Intervene in any dispute in order 
to persuade the parties to refrain from co¬ 
ercive action until negotiations have taken 
place. 

The parties to the dispute are legally 
obliged to enter negotiations at the media¬ 
tor’s request, and also to produce documented 
proposals for solution of the matter in ques¬ 
tion. If one of the parties Ignores the re¬ 
quest pressure can be applied by the mediator 
reporting the case to the labor court, which 
has the power to force the party to negotiate 
by imposing fines. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that the mediator may not take this 
step at his own initiative, taut only on the 
request of one of the disputing parties. It 
may be noted further that on account of 
the fact that collective contracts arc in force 
everywhere the services of the mediators are 
in practice mainly required toward the end 
of the period of the contract’s validity. 
Agreements generally run from 1 to 2 years, 
with 3 months’ notice of cancellation. If 
no such notice is given the old agreement 
remains in force for an additional year, or 
such time as may be specifically stated. 

Tlio mediation process is not obligatory. 
If both parlies want neutral direction of their 
negotiations by someone other than the pub¬ 
lic mediator they can either agree on a neu¬ 
tral chairman or else make a Joint applica¬ 
tion to the board of social affairs for the 
appointment of such a chairman. If they 
fail to arrive at an agreement under a media¬ 
tor the only remaining resort is arbitration, 
which, however, is not a means of forcing 
settlement, either, unless both parties have 
agreed that the outcome shall be binding. 
Arbitration may also be resorted to in disputes 
over the intei'pretation of collective agree¬ 
ments, which would otherwise be brought 
before the labor court. 

INTERPRETATIONAL DI.SPUTES SETTLED SPEEDILY BY 
LABOR COURT.S 

The labor court was set up in 1928 in 
order to provide a means of settling disputes 
ovtr the interpretation of collective agree¬ 
ments more speedily than was possible in the 
ordinary courts. The section of the collec¬ 
tive agreement law making agreements le¬ 
gally enforceable provided the basis of this 
second law. enacted simultaneously. The 
court may not adjudicate any Inte'-est dis¬ 
putes, even if both parties desired it, and 
further may only handle disputes concern- 
i’ g work contracts Insofar as the contracts 
are regulated by collective agreement. 
Otherwise such cases are adjudicated by the 
regular courts. If, as is generally the case, 
negotiation in any dispute is stipulated In 
the collective agreement, the matter may 
not be brought before the labor court until 
it has taken place, unless it appears that 
negotiation has been rendered impossible by 
causes beyond the plaintiff’s control. 

The labor court consists of a chairman 
and six members, of whom ^wo are nom¬ 
inated by the Government and two each by 
the employer and labor organizations. It 
convenes one day each week, hearing four 
cases. Both parties to the dispute must 
present their points of view in writing a 
week In advance, in order that the Judges 
may acquaint themselves with the facts 
before the hearings, which are thus kept 
within the allotted time of 1 hour. Writ¬ 


ten verdicts are generally produced within 
2 weeks after the hearings. A large num¬ 
ber of the court’s decisions have been unan¬ 
imous, which Norgren points out may have 
been a reason for the changed attitude of 
the workers, knowing as they do in such 
cases, that their own representatives have 
concurred In verdicts which have gone 
against them. 

LABOR PEACE DURING AGREEMENT PERIOD 
PRACTICALLY GUARANTEED 

The aim of the law on collective agree¬ 
ments and the labor court is to prevent 
work stoppages during the perl jd covered 
by agreements. Consequently the law pro¬ 
hibits coercive action during such period on 
account of disputes as to the validity or 
meaning of a contract, or as to whether some 
action is in conflict with the agreement 
Itself or the collective agreement law. The 
provisions of the law may further not be 
nullified by collusion between the parties. 
The law also Includes a direct prohibition 
against taking coercive action to bring aboiH? 
a change In the agreement or to affect con¬ 
ditions of work after the agreement has ex¬ 
pired. Apart from this there is no provision 
against action to force a settlement of a 
pure interest dispute even during the life of 
an agreement; such disputes may sometimes 
arise if, for Instance, owing to the intro¬ 
duction of new machinery or new methods, 
the basis on which piecework has been cal¬ 
culated is upset, and there is no stipula¬ 
tion In the agreement as to what shall be 
done in such ca&es. 

Norgren notes in this connection that 
“limitations on the Introduction of labor-sav¬ 
ing machinery are almost totally absent in 
Swedish ODllectlve contracts; and in prac¬ 
tice there has been little opposition to in¬ 
novations by the workers.’’ If there is any 
stipulation regarding such in the agreement. 
It generally merely states that piece rates 
may be changed by negotiation. 

CURTAILMENT OF BARGAINING FREEDOM A 
THREAT TO DEMOCRACY IT.SELF 

Another American observer =• quotes Sdlven 
to the effect that interest disputes can only 
be avoided by removing their basic cause, 
namely, the opposition of economic interests 
between capital and labor. Siilven makes 
clear that “under our pre.'^ent economic sys¬ 
tem, the problem must be limited to the 
question of smoothing cut this opposition as 
far as possible.’’ This, and no more, is what 
the Swedish system for regulating labor rela¬ 
tions tries to do.'* The Government investi¬ 
gation committee which produced the famous 
M-ommoth Report in 1935 showed that leg¬ 
islation to curb the unions would inevitably 
lead to state intervention in the whole field 
of business. 

It was to avoid this very development that 
the two and a half year Joint deliberations 
of management and labor at SaltsjCJbaden, 
which resulted in the basic agreement, took 
place. Of this agreement Arnold Solven says; 
“It may be asserted without exaggeration 
that the basic agreement is epoch making in 
Swedish labor peace policy. * • • Events 

In the world have made It clear that the 
freedom and right of self-determination en¬ 
joyed by the two parties to the labor market 
In our country * • • are enjoyed ex¬ 

clusively by reason of the democratic form 
of government. Fully conscious of this, the 
parties have aimed at eliminating, through 
the agreement, any possibilities of attack on 
Industrial freedom of action, which at the 
same time would constitute a threat to the 
democratic order.’’ 

•James J. Robbins, the Government of 
Labor Relations in Sweden. Chapel Hill, 1942. 
University of North Carolina Press. 

* In the years 1936-38 disputes whloh were 
settled by negotiation covered respectively 
99, 01, and 94 percent of the workers involved. 
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Statement of C. Arthur Moore, of 
Greenwich, Conn. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE BOOTHE LUCE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state¬ 
ment made by a prominent citizen of the 
town of Greenwich. Mr. C. Arthur 
Moore, on the selection of Greenwich as 
a part of the proposed site of the perma¬ 
nent United Nations Organization head¬ 
quarters : 

When I hoard the fantastic news of the 
UNO land grab I thought of it. naturally, as 
an attack on my home end the homes of my 
neighbors. And I decided that that point of 
view, while natural, was so personal that I 
could properly say nothing on the subject 
which could or would affect others. 

But as the days have gone by and my 
mind was cleared of the mists of personal 
feelings, other more seriously important as¬ 
pects of this matter came to me. aspects very, 
very serious to all Americans—aspects af¬ 
fecting our very form of government and the 
safety of every American. 

The long ago disposal of the Kurile Islands 
to Russia, kept secret for so long, even 
months after the end of th;} Japanese war, 
started my train of thinking which finally 
brought this UNO grab into proper locus. 
The Kuriles were never American territory. 
But they were our spoils of war, won from 
the enemy by the lives of our enlisted men 
or our Army and Navy. And, though thi.s 
war Just ended had demonstrated they were 
vitally important to our national safety, 
they were secretly given away to the only 
power which could best use them against 
us. and given away long ago and secretly. 

It was Interesting that this deal on the 
Kuriles was made public right at the lime 
the UNO deal came up They are so similar 
in many ways. The one is a precedent lor 
the other. The second, the UNO deal, will 
be another precedent for what folly and 
what further rape of American rights and 
American citizenship? 

It Is doubtful if the most powerful dic¬ 
tator in the world would have attempted to 
do what someone—unauthorized by any legal 
action of the American people—attempted 
to do. actually did. In the UNO matter. But 
it Is certain that the most powerful of dic¬ 
tators would have had too much good sense, 
too much feeling of national dignity to have 
ever done what was attempted in the case 
of UNO. 

Treason Is a serious crime. Yet what Is It, 
but treason, for any unauthorized servant 
of the American people (elected or appe-int- 
ed) to attempt to alienate American terri¬ 
tory, to give American territory out of Amer¬ 
ican hands Into the hands of any alien au¬ 
thority? 

Someone or some committee of Americans 
must have told the members of UNO that 
that organization could have any part of 
this country, in any part of this country that 
a committee of UNO might decide upon. 
Otherwise. It seems Impossible that the mem¬ 
bers of UNO would have been so blatantly 
and bare-facedly foolish as to do what was 
made public In selecting the so-called Stam¬ 
ford area for UNO. 

What other rights or property of Ameri¬ 
cans has already been secretly given away 
to foreign powers? What rights and proper¬ 
ties of ours are being given away right now. 
in secret, or will be given away tomorrow if 
this UNO deal is allowed to become an ac¬ 


complished fact? And how many bigger 
rapes of the American people will be put 
over with the Kuriles deal and this UNO deal 
as established precedents? 

No equality In the world among nations 
is fostered by such deals as the UNO except¬ 
ing the equality fimong all other nations In 
the world to move in on the United States 
to take what we have got. And as w’e at 
this moment appear to have far more than 
anyone else and everyone else wants what 
we have the result of the UNO grab as a 
precedent appears to be mighty dangerous 
to all of us. 

TTiere seems to be a hypocritical and Bacily 
successful effort of publicity experts of the 
UNO to imply that the success of UNO de¬ 
pends greatly on securing the large amount 
of land in the selected place for the UNO 
site. Of course, this Is completely untrue. 
And that It Is untrue ought to be publicized 
as widely as the false Idea that this site (or 
any other site) is vital to the success of 
UNO. 

But the underlying American stupidity, if 
not the traitorous scheming, of Americans 
wltli other members of UNO is shown most 
clearly by the way the whole thing wa.s at¬ 
tempted. American officials acting as Amer¬ 
icans and with the welfare and success of 
UNO in mind would have. It appears to me, 
studied what was the minimum UNO would 
need ac a start, adequate until the success 
of UNO had been demonstrated by time. This 
modest but .adequate plan could then be fit¬ 
ted into many spots, free of congestion, 
climatically good, and not too valuable, not 
in any place likely to block natural growth 
and development of anything American. 

Guests usually live in the room assigned 
to them by the host. And the UNO remains 
a guest in whatever nation they may choose 
to have as their permanent home. If here, 
a.s guests of the American people and not of 
any American official or group of officials. It 
is the right of the people as a whole to know 
what UNO needs to function, not what It 
demands for a good time. And It Is a mat¬ 
ter of sober and serious thought for the 
whole people as well as for the inhabitants 
of various localities as to what land and 
where the UNO should bo asked to .settle 
Itself. Any other nation, if It had been 
chosen as host by the UNO, would have acted 
in the maiine* outlined above. 

There Is much In this UNO situation of 
the same stuff which has caused the unrest 
and dissatisfaction in our armed forces of 
late. Good Americans don’t like to see 
themselves or any other Americans shoved 
around, particularly shoved Into back scats 
to make place for others. 

To return to the matter of possible trea¬ 
son contained in the UNO situation. It 
would be well for Americans in office, both 
elected and appointed, to remember that 
they are servants of the American people. 
And when they propose to give away what 
belongs to Americans there is an orderly, 
decent, and proper way to approach this deli¬ 
cate and dangerous ta.sk. The way the UNO 
matter has been handled up to date is In all 
ways contrary to this proper way. 

Every American within and without the 
confines of this country is menaced by the 
precedent of the Kurile Islands give-away of 
land conquered by our men and of vital 
value to us; and by the precedent of the 
UNO attempted action In our own country. 
The menace Is no remote and theoretical 
one. It is immediate, personal, real. 

The way to end this menace Is to return 
power into its proper channels, to allow the 
American people knowledge, full knowledge, 
of what is going on In way of surrendering 
American rights all over the world. And to 
do everjdihlng though the proper constitu¬ 
tional processes—even the making of 
promises confined from now on to the elec¬ 
ted National, State, and local authorities as 
constitutionally set vp. 
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The UNO has started badly. Tlie promise 
of its future is not great If Judged by the 
land-grab attempt. Certainly it shows that 
the democratic methods we call American 
and are supposed to have fought for, are not 
understood or comprehended In any way by 
UNO as it functions today. It may be a 
warning agam.st UNO. 


There Is No Mystery About Soviet Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOU&E OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Dorothy Thompson: 

THERE IS NO MYSTERY ABOUT SOVIET FOLICY 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

In Senator Vandenbfrc’s speech he asked, 
*'Whnt is Russia up to?” He asserted, “Rus¬ 
sia is a mystery.” But what the Soviet 
Union Is up to has been Increasingly clear 
ever since the Yalta Conference. It Is up to 
realizing, as far as possible, its aims since the 
1918 revolution: the undermining or over¬ 
throw of every other social order and unifica¬ 
tion of the world under the Red Star. 

During the war we had many reasons for 
believing that Stalin, for the sake of endur¬ 
ing friendly relations between the great pow¬ 
ers had either abandoned that aim or was 
prepared to leave its fulfillment to history 
without active ats stance of the U, S. S. R. 
After the attack on Russia, Stalin declared 
his allegiance to the Atlantic Charter. The 
Third International was formally dissolved 
and the Communist parties everywhere read¬ 
justed Jieir previous line. Mr. Lltvmcv, in a 
speech In New York, envisoned a postwar re¬ 
conciliation between the Communist and 
capitalist worlds through mutual modifica¬ 
tions of program. 

Hopes were encouraged that the 1037 con¬ 
stitution would be put into real practice In 
Russia and the Russian peoples extended, as 
a row'nrd for their unexampled sacrifices, the 
civil liberties which were the fruit of the 
Western eighteenth century revolutions. 
Most prognosticators anticipated a generr.l 
postwar turn to the left, with forms and de¬ 
grees of socialism compatible with the cir¬ 
cumstances and majority opinion of the 
various countries. 

Whatever suspicions the Soviets might pre¬ 
viously have entertained were removed, we 
thought, by the demonstrations of utter 
fidelity with which Britain and the United 
Slates observed the coalition. 

These, among many other things. Included 
the immediate British rejection of the Hpfs 
mission, offering to guarantee the British 
Empire in return for benevolent neutrality 
tow'.nrd a war against Russia—a reversal i f 
the up to then Russian role; they Included 
shipments of lend-lease with absolutely no 
strings attached, amounting to $9,000,000,000 
or a quarter of the Soviet war budget. They 
Included unreciprocated visits of British and 
American statesmen to Soviet or Soviet-occu¬ 
pied territory, each attended by serious war¬ 
time dangers, the last made when the So¬ 
viets were unaware of President Roosevelt’s 
precarious state of health. They included 
yielding on the matter of territorial galii.s 
made by Stalin during his pact with Hitler. 
And they Included official silence on a great 
number of worrisome difficulties in relations. 

All questions of prestige were laid aside in. 
an effort to dispel Soviet "distrust.” How¬ 
ever sinister the Munich pact may have 
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seemed to Russia, it was certainly more than 
canceled by the Russo-German pact, which 
gave the green light to Hitler for the war 
against the west, made the Soviets for nearly 
two war years Hitler’s silent partners, and 
turned Communists in all countries fighting 
Hitler Into defeatists and saboteurs. 

But by the late winter of 1944, when It was 
apparent that the German Armies could not 
long resist, Soviet policy changed, and, after 
Yalta, obviously. No one not politically 
deaf, dumb and blind, or utterly ignorant of 
Soviet and Comintern history, could deny the 
evidence. 

Soviet policy, proceeding without effective 
opposition, was to capture and Integrate into 
its own economic and power complex Eastern 
Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic, either 
by annexation, Quisling governments or pop¬ 
ular front governments without effective 
guaranties for the equal participation of 
non-Communist parties. 

Soviet policy was to enter the far eastern 
war at the last moment and play for a domi¬ 
nant position In the Far East. 

Soviet policy was to disintegrate western 
Europe beginning with Germany, In order 
to lay it open to revolutionary conquest when 
the German and European standard of liv¬ 
ing should have fallen to a sub-Balkan level. 

Soviet policy was to divide the United 
States from Britain by reviving the slogan 
of the Russo-German pact, of the war for 
Imperialism, work for the collapse of the 
European far eastern empires and fall heir 
to their disintegrating parts. 

Soviet policy was to put Russia in such a 
position in Iran and Turkey as to bring pres¬ 
sures on the Middle East to which weak gov¬ 
ernments would yield without any premature 
Soviet act of open aggression. 

Comintern policy was to support such re¬ 
vision of the French constitution as would 
give France the weakest possible govern¬ 
ment. 

Comintern policy was to agitate for the 
withdrawal of American and British troops 
from Europe and Asia. 

Comintern policy was to fan every social 
disorder In non-Communist countries with 
a view to producing internal chaos. 

In short, Soviet and Comintern policy is 
revealed to be the realization of Hltier’s 
power aim, and by all of Hitler’s methods 
short of war; to dominate the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere, divide Great Britain, the United 
States, and France, and undermine their 
societies from within. 

And every British and American agreement 
contributed to its “peaceful” accomplish¬ 
ment, preeminently the Insane “peace” of 
Potsdam, the visit to Can ossa of Secretary 
Byrnes after the failure of London, and the 
tongue-tied dismay of American Journalists 
fearful of rocking the boat. 

There is no longer any mystery about 
Soviet policy. The mystery is how. step by 
step, American and British leadership should 
have made decisions or interim concessions, 
the probable results of which should have 
been obvious to any logical mind. 


The Forgotten Man of the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF mAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, Iy46 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that the same forces are at work in the 
world today that thwarted the plans of 
President Wilson to establish permanent 
peace and fair dealing among nations. 


There is inserted herewith an article by 
L. E. Shuck which appeared in the 
Progressive: 

(By L. E. Shuck, Jr.) 

For four long years, amid great fanfare 
and bally-hoo, millions of Americans have 
ranged thousands of miles from their homes 
to risk their lives in a war for freedom and 
democracy. They entered the world-wide 
struggle against the Ideas and alms of fas¬ 
cism and dictatorship with glorious phrases 
against imperialism, racialism, and power 
politics ringing in their ears. 

The people who remained at home were 
loud and eloquent In expressing their grati¬ 
tude. There was a great deal of patting on 
the back and much of the “(you) give ’em 
hell for me” routine. Many a GI was so Im¬ 
pressed with this talk that he was leaving 
for a war that would root out the very causes 
of war that he began to feel that if he did 
his bit In fighting the world’s ills those who 
stayed at home could be depended upon to 
do their bit when their turn would come to 
fight for a Just and democratic peace. 

But the grim fact is emerging today that 
the forgotten man of 1946 Is the soldier who 
was naive enough to believe that he was risk¬ 
ing his life on battlefields far from home for 
something better than the selfish Interests of 
the major powers. 

The policy-making leaders of America and 
the Allied Nations seem to have repudiated 
the lofty pledges and noble sentiments of a 
few years ago. Now they appear to be mostly 
interested in allowing our allies—Britain, 
Russia. France, Holland, and their satellites— 
to grab all the distributable asset.s they can 
lay their hands on. The accepted definition 
of these assets is the domination and ex¬ 
ploitation, political and economic, of millions 
of peoples of all colors who lack sufficient 
power to resist the greedy demands of the 
victorious Allies. 

The great tragedy to the returning service¬ 
man—only just back from helping to break 
the German and Japanese stranglehold over 
large areas of the world—Is to read almost 
daily in his newspaper how the arrogant 
Allies are fastening their grip on these same 
areas for equally selfish purposes. The news 
from Europe, from Africa, from the Dutch 
East Indies, and from French Indochina tells 
the same depressing story of Imperialism. 

Truly the International scene makes those 
of us who survived feel grateful that we did 
not pay the supreme sacrifice for such lowly 
aims as are now being carried out by our 
leaders. 

Today our military hospitals and cemeteries 
are Jammed with men who helped beat Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and Italy. But the council 
tables of the victors are crowded with Brit¬ 
ish, Russian, and French greedily reaching 
out for control over smaller nations and over¬ 
seas empires. 

It has been especially depressing to us to 
watch the Brlttsli and Russians wrangling 
for control of Europe and the seaways and 
gateways to empire, without any thoijght for 
the aspirations or rights of the peoples con¬ 
cerned. Britain, determined to preserve her 
empire, and Russia, determined to build one, 
continue to make a mockery of everything 
we were assured we were fighting for. 

Equally Important Is the struggle of the 
nations of southeast Asia for their basic 
freedom, that freedom which we demanded 
for all. Our press tends to treat the legiti¬ 
mate struggl'' of the Annamese for freedom 
from French domination as if it were an un¬ 
justifiable rebellion from Justly constituted 
authority. This revolt is being put down 
with lend-leaae materials and. In the final 
analysis, with American money as well. 

Remember the people of Annam and the 
other Indochinese states had well-developed 
cultures and historic governments when the 
French walked in during the last half of the 
nineteenth century and took them over at 
the point of the gun merely because France 


wanted some stolen territory to compete 
with the many British grabs. It seems to be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion by our 
policy formers that Indians, Burmans, and 
southeast Asiatics In general must remain 
under British, French, and Dutch domina¬ 
tion indefinitely. 

It appears not unlikely that the ideals of 
fascism have triumphed In the wrr, after all. 
Since the close of hostilities little but Fascist 
methods have been in evidence. It has 
slipped the minds of most people that fas¬ 
cism Is fascism whether It Is carried on in the 
German language or in the Russian, English, 
or French languages. It Its tacit support of 
many of the most selfish demands of the 
other great powers, our Government Is giving 
aid and comfort to imperialism and totali¬ 
tarianism all over the world. Yet we were 
told, as we were sent nut to kill, that we were 
fighting a war against those very evils. 

Many of us experienced a momentary lift 
by the outcome of the British election. But 
that hope was quickly battered down. In 
spite of the number of supposed liberals In 
the new British Government, It is obvious 
now that their liberalism and devotion to 
democratic ideals extend only to the United 
Kingdom. Others—lesser breeds of men— 
are regarded by them as undeserving of 
liberty or of any consideration which might 
interfere with continued British domination 
of 700,000,000 colored peoples and varying 
large numbers of European and Arabic 
whites. 

Although even the oflieial propagandists 
could never dub despotic Russia a democracy, 
that nation was referred to, during the war, 
as a “defender of demoerney.” Now, in her 
use of her tremendous new power and pres¬ 
tige. she appears to be Inaugurating an Im¬ 
perialist policy which can make the Roma¬ 
novs, Napoleon II, and Disraeli appear in his¬ 
tory as small-time real estate operators. 

The energetic movements for freedom and 
Independence of Indians, Burmese, Koreans. 
Indo-Chinese, and Indonesians, to mention 
only the better known and better organized, 
arc waiting to be heard In their demands for 
something fundamental and thoroughly Just 
ns their own political and economic freedom. 
They are being ignored while we entertain 
deputations of their unwanted overlords who 
are virtually blackmailing us for more hand¬ 
outs from American taxpayers—handouts to 
finance a ruthless crackdown of democratic 
forces. 


Misconceptions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks In the Record I would like 
to include the following article hy Elea¬ 
nor Roosevelt: 

(From the New York World-Telegram of 
February 25, 1946.] 
MISCONCEPTIONS 

(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Hyde Park, Sunday.—Judging from some 
of the fantastic misconceptions I am getting 
In my mall, It seems to me that some of 
our people are not approaching the after- 
math of war with common sense. For one 
thing, I should like to make it entirely clear 
that I never said the children of Germany 
were chubby. No one in Asia or war-torn 
Europe Is chubby. I did say that while there 
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was hunger In Germany, as yet there was no 
starvation. 

Tlie thing one dreads in war-torn countries 
1b epidemics. These are more apt to occur 
where the people have been on low and un¬ 
desirable diets for a long time and, there¬ 
fore, have had their resistance undermined. 
That is the case in Europe wherever Ger¬ 
many was the conqueror in the early days of 
the war and was able to siphon off the avail¬ 
able food into Germany, leaving the con¬ 
quered nations a far lower minimum of 
calories than Germany herself is being al¬ 
lowed today. 

Fifteen hundred calories is not enough, 
but 1,600 calories a day for a year or two is 
better than less than 1,000 calories for 4 or 6 
years. The record will show that the Ger¬ 
man occupation in many cases meant less 
than 1,000 calories a day and that babies did 
die of starvation in the Allied countries. 

It is true that people all over Europe, 
young and old, are dying perhaps more rap¬ 
idly than they would have had there been no 
war, and I hope that a visit to Germany or 
any other country will make anyone con¬ 
scious of the absolute necessity of working 
for the UNO and making it the people’s in¬ 
strument for peace. 

Throughout most of Europe, from all 1 
Was able to learn, people living in the coun¬ 
try are better off than those living in cities. 
That is true of people living in other nations 
during the war as it is true today in Ger¬ 
many. Because of the early bombing of 
Berlin, poor people in that city probably 
were hungry for 2 years before the final 
defeat of the Germans. 

The people in other German cities fared 
better. Nevertheless—and I want to repeat 
what I said—as far as one can see, the chil¬ 
dren even of Berlin look no worse off than 
the children of Great Britain, who have been 
on a rca.sonnbly good, but extremely re¬ 
stricted, diet ever since Germany began the 
war. 

Wherever the Japs have passed, starvation 
is staring people in the face, as it is in 
India. That is partly because of the narrow 
margin on which the people lived anyway. 
Whether we can keep a great number of 
people from dying of starvation, I do not 
think is yet known. It can only be done by 
coordination )f all available food supplies 
in the world, and by careful direction of 
shipping and distribution. 

I think we should be willing to do all we 
possibly can to prevent famine anywhere. 
But when people talk about feeding Ger¬ 
many better at the present time, yet do not 
seem to be concerned about giving our allies 
in Europe a better diet first, I think they 
have lost their sense of Justice and have 
become hysterical and therefore unable to 
act in a common-sense fashion. 


The Bomb and the Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5,1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Congressional 
Record, I would like to Include a state¬ 
ment by Henry L. Stimson, former Sec¬ 
retary of War who, with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, carried us through those years 
of greatest national danger. The state- 
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ment is on atomic energy and the position 
it holds on the Council of Nations: 

THE BOMB AND THE OPPORTUNITY 
(By Henry L. Stimson) 

The advent of the atomic bomb has created 
a profound impression in all quarters of the 
globe. Bidden or unbidden, the atomic 
bomb sits in on all the councils of nations; 
in Its light all other problems of Inter¬ 
national relations arc dwarfed. This Is so 
not because these other problems are no 
longer Important in themselves, but because 
the question of the control of the atomic 
bomb towers above all else. No other prob¬ 
lem has been so constantly in my thoughts 
as this one. 

If the atomic bomb were merely another— 
though more devastating—military weapon, 
which could be assimilated into the cus¬ 
tomary pattern of international relations, 
conceivably wc could then follow the old 
pattern of secrecy and sole reliance upon 
national military superiority, and depend 
upon international caution to stay the future 
use of the weapon. But, to my view, the 
recent unlocking of atomic energy consti¬ 
tutes a first step—and only a first step—in 
a new control by man over the primal forces 
of nature too revolutionary and dangerous to 
fit into the old patterns. The military ap¬ 
plication of this discovery underscores most 
sharply the divergence between man’s grow¬ 
ing technical power for destructiveiie.ss and 
his psychological power of self-control and 
group control—his moral power. If this is 
Bo, how this problem is approached in the 
sphere of the relations among the nations is 
a question of the most vital importance in 
the evolution of human progress. 

The chief lesson I have learned in a long 
life is that the only way to make a man 
trustworthy is to trust him; and 4he surest 
way to make him untrustworthy is to dis¬ 
trust him and show your distrust. And it 
is from this lesson that I draw the con¬ 
viction that only a direct and open dealing 
with other nations on this, the most press¬ 
ing problem of our time, can bring us en¬ 
during cooperation and an effective com¬ 
munity of purpose among the nations of the 
earth. It is the first step on the path of 
unreserved cooperation among nations which 
is the most Important. Once the course of 
national conviction and action is set in this 
direction by the example of the major powers 
of the world, petty differences will be recog¬ 
nized for what they arc, and the way toward 
a real fraternity of nations will be open. 

Wc must not delay. The poisons of the 
past are persistent and cannot be purged by 
timid treatment. By its sole possession of 
the bomb, at least for the present, the United 
States finds itself in a position of world lead¬ 
ership. But this solitary possession is most 
certainly very transient. It must recognize 
this and act swiftly. It must take the lead 
by holding out an open hand to other na¬ 
tions in a spirit of genuine trust and with a 
real desire for a thorough-going cooperative 
effort in meeting and solving this problem. 
Truly this is a time for greatness of heart 
and of purpose, and unless we demonstrate 
these qualities now other nations cannot be 
expected to do so. 

The development of atomic energy holds 
great, but as yet unexploited, promise for 
the well-being of civilization. Whether this 
promise will be realized depends on whether 
the danger of swift and unprecedented de¬ 
struction can be removed from the earth. 
Whether it is removed depends on whether 
we and other nations move firmly, quickly, 
and with frank transparency of purpose to¬ 
ward the goal of uniting all men of good will 
against the appalling threat to man’s very 
existence. The focus of the problem does 
not lie in the atom: it resides in the hearts 
of men. 


Justice for Greece in Peace Treaties 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNEVOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Sumner Welles: 

JUSTICE FOR GREECE IN PEACE TREATIES URGED 
(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 

The deputies of the Foreign Ministers in 
London continue to debate the peace settle¬ 
ments to be taken up at the Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference scheduled for May. They have made 
little progress. The peace conference may 
have to be postponed. 

But, so long as these discubsioiis continue, 
the full influence of the United States should 
be exerted to make sure that when the final 
settlements are reached, justice is done to 
Greece. The peace treaties with Italy and 
with Bulgaria involve the vital interests of 
the Greek people. The frontiers to be fixed 
for Yugoslavia and lor Albania will help to 
decide whether Greece will be protected from 
future aggressions. 

The Grcek.s underwent 5 years of bitter 
suffering in their struggle against the Axis. 
It is tragic that after their liberation Greece 
should have become an arena lor a contest 
between Soviet and British interests. All of 
the efforts of the Greeks to begin political 
and economic reconstruction have been 
blocked by this contest. It has encouraged 
civil war. 

Whatever the political complexion of the 
government which is installed as a result of 
the approaching national elections, it is the 
obligation of all the major powers to assure 
the Greek people that when the peace treaties 
are written their claims to equitable treat¬ 
ment will not be overlooked. 

No nation of Europe waged n more gallant 
fight against the Axis. American public opin¬ 
ion has not forgotten that when the Fascists 
treacherously attacked Greece in 1940, it was 
the unfaltering courage of the Greek people 
which drove the Italian invaders back beyond 
their frontiers. 

Hitler was forced to divert many of the di¬ 
visions which he had intended to use against 
the Soviet Union in order to subdue Greece. 
Greek resistance thus rendered a signal serv¬ 
ice to the Russian people. But the greatest 
service of the Greeks was when, in the most 
critical moment of the w^ar, in the spring of 
1941, supported only by a small expeditionary 
British force, they blocked for a few weeks 
the Gerinaii advance to the south so that 
Hitler’s plan rapidly to pass through Syria 
and Iraq to the Persian Gulf could not be 
carried out in time. 

Had Hitler been able to reach Syria before 
the Iraq revolt had been put down by the 
British, the Germans and Japanese could 
have Joined hands in the Persian Gulf; Suez 
and Egypt W'ould have been cut off. The 
whole course of the Second World War might 
well have changed. 

As a consequence of her resistance, Greece 
Is economically prostrate. Dependent, if 
minimum living standards are to be main¬ 
tained. upon her shipping and her export 
trade, Greece lost during the war 65 percent 
of her ocean-going freighters, and all of her 
coastwise shipping. The task of rehabilita¬ 
tion which the Greeks confront is staggering. 

The Near East has become the scene of an 
Increasing conflict of interest between the 
Soviet Union, bent upon an expansion of her 
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Influence over that area, and the Western 
powers, w'hlch are determined to keep open to 
all nations the channels of communication 
throuf^h the eastern Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal, and the Red Sea. 

A peace treaty which gives the people of 
Greece a maximum assurance of security 
would constitute a bulwark for a free ami 
stable order in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Greek people desire fair reparations for 
the damage done them by the Axis Powers. 

They seek in addition three territorial ad¬ 
justments. 

The peace t»*eaty with Italy will decide the 
future sovereignty of the Dodecanese Islands, 
111 the eastern Mediterranean. The 150,000 
inhabitants of these Islands arc in their vast 
majority, Greek—In origin, in language and 
customs, and In aspiration. United with 
Greece by their own demand in 1821 the great 
powers returned them to Turkish domina¬ 
tion a few years later. As an outcome of the 
Italian-Turklsh War in 1912, Italy seized the 
Islands from Turkey. She remained In con¬ 
trol of them until recently. 

At the close of the First World War the 
Italian Government agreed to cede the islands 
to Greece. This agreement was never car¬ 
ried out. The present democratic leaders of 
Italy, almost without exception, recognize 
the right of Greece to obtain permanent 
sovereignty over the Dodecanese. 

Recently the Soviet Government has re¬ 
fused to commit Itself as to the ultimate 
disposition of the Islands. It is reported 
determined to demand that an international 
trusteeship be established ov^r them under 
Soviet administration. The control of these 
Islands by any major power would be a po¬ 
tential threat to freedom of communications. 

For reasons of international seciirlty, as 
well as for reasons of equity, the Greeks of 
the Dodecanese should be restored to Greek 
sovereignty. 

The other two territorial adjustments de¬ 
manded by Greece require rectiflcatlons of 
her frontiers with Albania and with Bul¬ 
garia. 

In the first Instance, ethnic considerations 
as well as reasons of security warrant such 
a change. In the second, instance, where 
only a very minor rectification Is sought, the 
security of northern Greece is Involved. 
Neither demand can be legitimately denied. 

Some of these territorial adjustments were 
urged In a resolution adopted by the United 
States Senate In 1920. A similar resolution 
is ponding before the United States Senate 
today. It should be approved. 

The question, as it affects the American 
people, Is not merely one of gratitude to the 
people of Greece. They fought gallantly. 
But they were fighting In delenae of their 
liberty and for a world In which they could 
live in safety and in freedom. They were 
lighting for the same reasons for which the 
American people were fighting. 

The real reason—a question which directly 
affects the Interests of the United States— 
Is what peace settlements for Greece will bo 
most likely to make for that kind of world 
order which both Americans and Greeks wish 
to see established. 


Resolution of United Benefit Societies, of 
Cleveland, Ohio 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. FEIOHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 


include a resolution adopted on March 3 
by the United Benefit Societies at a meet¬ 
ing held in Cleveland, Ohio: 

Whereas we, American citizens of German 
extraction from Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, have been and are true and loyal 
to our country, the United States of America, 
and during the war have contributed so much 
to our victory with our work and skill; and 
V/hereas thousands of the younger ones 
have served in our armed forces and many 
of them had to offer the highest sacrifices 
for our country; and 

Whereas we men and women have blood 
relatives in tho.3e countries, Hungary, Ru¬ 
mania, and Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas we have read In our American 
press and many of us have received per¬ 
sonal letters informing us that the Russian 
Government, the Rumanian Government, the 
Yugoslavian and Hungarian Governments 
have ordered and already executed the lorced 
evacuations of thousands of our relatives 
and friends and put In labor camps; and 
Whereas it is only human that our hearts 
go out to those unfortunate men, women, 
and children: Therefore bo It 

Resolved, That we, American citizens and. 
members (75,000) of the United Benefit So¬ 
cieties and having residence in the Twen¬ 
tieth, Twenty-first, and Twenty-second Con¬ 
gressional Districts of Ohio, In a public meet¬ 
ing held on the 3d day of March 1946 in the 
Banater Hall in the city of Cleveland. Ohio, 
do hereby respectfully request the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
State of the United States to enter an Imme¬ 
diate and vigorous protest with the Russian, 
Rumanian, Yugoslavian, and Hungarian Gov¬ 
ernments and other concerned governments 
against the forced evacuation and the plac¬ 
ing of any peoples Into labor camps or other 
forced concentrations; and, further, to cause 
open communications to be established Im¬ 
mediately and reopen service for the trans¬ 
mission of private and public aid to such 
peoples; and, further, to cause the Immediate 
return of said peoples to their former homes 
and communities with the guaranty of their 
political freedom as well as reestablishment 
of their homes and communities by the con¬ 
cerned governments, including financial aid 
in payment for their destroyed possessions 
and any damages caused by their displace¬ 
ment. 

John Fischer, President; Fred Teschner, 
Secretary; Karl Schmidt, Pete 
Sodlon, Stephen Halber, Anton 
Zelllch, Peter Straky, Elizabeth 
Dletes, Adam Schneer, Executive 
Committee. 


Crucial Importance of Small Investors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of an address which I delivered before 
a free-enterprlse forum of the Investors 
League at Buffalo, N. Y., on February 28, 
1946. I ask that following my address, 
there be printed a series of three illumi¬ 
nating articles by Mr. Thomas Furlong 
which were printed in the Chicago Trib¬ 
une of February 25, 26, and 27. These 
articles substantiate the theme of my ad¬ 
dress, namely, the crucial importance of 


the small Investors to our American sys¬ 
tem of private enterprise. When we pro¬ 
tect the Interests of the 15,000.000 small 
investors of America, when we encourage 
them and others to invest wisely and 
soundly, we advance our system of pri¬ 
vate enterprise. 

There being no objection, the address 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

The Investor: Ket Man to American 
Industry 

It la truly a pleasure and an honor to ad¬ 
dress this forum, devoted as It is to one of the 
most vital of all Issues on the American 
scene. That Issue Is, of course, free enter¬ 
prise versus shackled enterprise; or, expressed 
In other terms “private ownership versus 
public ownership.” or “individualism versus 
collectlvlsim,” or “the American way versus 
the alien way.” 

These are not Just words or meaningless 
generalities. This is a real Issue, a burning 
issue, an Issue worthy of our mightiest en¬ 
deavor on behalf of freedom and against our 
beloved America taking the road to serfdom. 

It is particularly appropriate that we here 
take our stand on behalf of free enterprise 
in this great industrial city of Buffalo, this 
city of many races and creeds and colors 
blended as one Into the American pattern, 
this city which furnished so vast a propor¬ 
tion of the sinews of war and thus enabled us 
to keep America free. 

the investor’s league and its vital work 

Yes. It is more than appropriate that it l.s 
the Investor’s League, led by your distin¬ 
guished president. Dr. B. C. Forbes, which 
sponsors this forum. I have followed with 
Interest and admiration the series of stimu¬ 
lating forums already held and planned in 
the future by your league. 

Yours is an inspiring challenge: to protect 
and advance the interests of the American 
Investor and In so doing, to protect and ad¬ 
vance the American way—the way of polit¬ 
ical, economic, and social health and freedom. 

Yes, I am certain that you will prove ade- 
auate to that challenge. You have met here 
in order to gain new strength and informa¬ 
tion for your crucial work. You have 
entered into this forum to get a healthy “shot 
in the arm." the kind we all need. It is Ihe 
kind we need, particularly at times when not 
our confidence and belief in the American 
way but the confidence of some may wane a 
bit. VThy does their confidence wane? It 
wanes because the American mind has been 
assaulted from every side by synthetic col¬ 
lectivist thinking. 

I am certain, however, that your confidence 
In the American way, the Investor’s way, the 
free way is still very high. You may ask me 
why I am so confident? It is because I am 
talking to leaders, to men and women in the 
forefront of the battle for free enterprise in 
their community, to men and women bat¬ 
tling to keep AmeT*lca American. I am talk¬ 
ing to men and women who recognize that 
we of this generation are but the trustees of 
the great values bequeathed to us. and which 
we must pass on to future generations vital 
and unimpaired. 

AMERICANS WORK OUT THEIR OWN SALVATION 

On uplifting and challenging occasions 
such as this, 1 am often reminded of a story 
about man working out his own salvation. 

“There was an old colored man named 
Mose who, during the depression, had no 
home to go to. He wandered up and down 
the highways and byways of the Southland. 
He had no worldly pMsesslons, only a singing 
heart. He was a real singing Sam, but he 
had no place to rest his head. Once there 
was a white man like that. He was called 
Jesus of Nazareth, and of Him it was said, 
*He was so poor that He had no place to lay 
his head/ 
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•*ThlB colored man roamed up and down 
the Southland. One day he was told, 'Mose, 
you can go up there in that half-acre lot. 
There Is an old shack there that you can live 
in.* Mose went there, and he found that the 
shack was in very bad condition. 

“The windows were broken, the shutters 
were about ready to fall off, the doors were 
falling off their hinges, and the roof was 
caved in. The half-acre lot was filled with 
weeds, stones, and poison ivy. 

“But Mose went to work. By the next 
spring, Mose had fixed up the little shack. 
He had put the doors back on the hinges; he 
had repaired the windows and the roof, and 
he had painted the little building. Roses 
were climbing over it. Out in the half-acre 
lot the weeds and rocks were gone. Flowers 
were blooming there. Just about then the 
old colored parson came by. He said, ‘Mose, 
you and the Lord is sure done a good Job 
here.’ Mose replied, ‘Parson, you should have 
seen it when the Lord had it alone.' ’’ 

Mose didn’t brood over the situation; no 
more should we. He had work to do; so 
have we. 

Now, my fellow citizens, the meaning of 
this little story is clear. It is that every one 
of us must work out our own salvation in 
our own way, seeking divine guidance, but 
using our own brains and brawn, our own 
initiative, our own God-given talents, to 
handle our own problems, fearlessly. So, 
too, everyone of us, individually and collec¬ 
tively, must help work out the salvation of 
America—fearessly. 

This means eradicating the weeds of com¬ 
munism, the rocks of loose thinking, the 
clutching vines of class hatred and intoler¬ 
ance, self-pity, and resentment. 

You remember the words of Dante: “Give 
light and the people will find their own way.’’ 

He meant light—truth, not synthetic 
thinking. That is what we are seeking here 
today—light, truth. That is what all of man¬ 
kind is seeking in this complex, atomic ago 
with its startling discoveries and rapid 
changes. 

THE investor’s KEY ROLE 

There are few, if any. more important roles 
to be played in the continual growth and 
progress of our dear country than that of the 
American investor. Why? Because it Is the 
Investor who provides the financial means 
for private enterprise to continue to expand 
EO that our people may have an ever and 
ever higher standard of living. 

But before we go any further, lot us see 
what this system is. 

The system of private enterprise is a sys¬ 
tem of human relations where all men are 
free to work at tasks of their own choice, to 
Invest their resources at their own discretion, 
and to enjoy the fruits of their labor and of 
their Investment. 

Free labor and free Investment are two 
sides of the same coin. You cannot have one 
without the other. You cannot destroy free¬ 
dom of labor without destroying freedom of 
Investment. A system where men would be 
assigned to work by the Government or by 
unions, where men could not accumulate 
savings, where they could not invest those 
savings, where their investments were not 
protected but were instead confiscated and 
without due process of law—^thls would not 
be a free system. You and I need but lock 
to Europe today to observe how these condi¬ 
tions exist In countless countries. 

THE MEANING OP “INVESTOR’* 

Now, When we speak of Investors we mean 
both material and spiritual Investors. 

By material Investors we mean those who 
have invested in homes, In stores, in small 
and big businesses, in tools of their trade— 
the dentist’s and doctor’s equipment, the 
carpenter's tool kit. These men and women 
are sustalners, builders, creators of Jobs and 
of wealth. 


Of course, the most obvious example of 
material investors are the 85,000,000 holders 
of United States war bonds, the 70,000,000 
holders of life-insurance policies, the 40,000,- 
000 bank depositors, the fifteen and more mil¬ 
lion stockholders and bondholders. 

We know how crucial these financial in¬ 
vestments have been to our country. We 
know how the purchase of war bonds enabled 
our Government to finance the war pro¬ 
gram, how private life Insurance policies in¬ 
sure the security of our people, how bank 
deposits prove so vital In times of personal 
emergency and, too, when things run 
smoothly. 

We are also aware of the indispensable role 
of the stockholders and bondholders. It is 
they who have made our system of small and 
large businesses possible. It is they who 
have enabled America to be technologically 
head and shoulders above all the rest of the 
world combined. 

Statisticians have estimated that it takes 
an average of $7,000 of capital investment to 
create a single Industrial job today. With¬ 
out that $7,000, the job cannot be created nor 
continued. Every year there is an addition of 
700.000 new workers to our labor force. That 
means that there must be an Investment of 
$7,000 times 700.000 workers or about $5,000,- 
000,000 in investment capital simply to pro¬ 
vide Jobs for new workers. 

Where does that capital come from? From 
the great mass of small investors, the men of 
industry, of thrift, of vision. 

It Is these small investors. 425,000 of them, 
who hold stock in the great General Motors 
concern; 700,000 of them hold stock in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 270,- 
000 hold stock in the Radio Corp. of America. 

When w’c speak of these corporations, we 
must think of tlie Investors in them, just as 
we mast think of their labor and their man¬ 
agement. The investor, the laborer, the man¬ 
ager, these are the three pillars of our in¬ 
dustrial structure. Each must be free of 
termites, of wreckers. E.ich must be free to 
make its greatest contribution to the whole. 
Each must work as a teammate with the 
others. 

THE INVESTORIC AGE 

For too long lias the role of one of the 
vital members of this team—the Investor— 
been igiicred and misrepresented. Actually, 
as 1 have indicated, the investor, by making 
his savings available to management, has 
tavcoriie a key man to American industry. So 
true is this that your able forum director, 
Mr. William Jackman, has called ours an “in- 
vcstoric system.’’ 

This is indeed an investoric age, an age 
wiien it is absolutely neccs.sary that great 
masses of men and women be encouraged to 
invest soundly and wisely so as to expand and 
develop our complex system. 

Since 1870, over 15 million new jobs have 
been created in 15 major industries brought 
about by new inventions. Had investment 
money not been available to stimulate the 
development of these Inventions, the auto 
Industry, the aircraft Industry, plastics, elec¬ 
tronics. and so on would not have developed 
to their present advanced stages. 

It was the Industry, the inventive genius 
and accumulated savings of our forbears 
which in the brief span of 160 years have 
brought us the highest standard of living 
in the world. 

Even before the war, America, with only 
7 percent of the world’s population and 6 
percent of the world’s land surface possessed 
71 percent of the world’s autos, 69 percent 
of the world’s telephones, 52 percent of the 
radio sets, 31 percent of the railroad mile¬ 
age. 

Our entertainment and recreation facil¬ 
ities, our educational system, our health sur¬ 
pass those of any power on earth. 

THE TERRIBLE ALTERNATIVE OP COLLECTIVISM 

And yet, there are those In our midst—col¬ 
lectivists in word and deed—who would di¬ 


vide our house, who w’ould tear down our in¬ 
dustrial structure, who would make invest¬ 
ments Insecure and then confiscate those in¬ 
vestments, who would replace our way of life 
with the slavery of bygone days and of today, 
Wc call that slavery stateism or collectivism 
or communism. 

The alien way is apparent In Russia today 
In its economic system, in Its political sys¬ 
tem, In its utter disregard of what we call 
the democratic way—the way of the Bill of 
Rights. We know that Russia has experi¬ 
enced centuries cf submerged thinking and 
living—the past of the czars and the revolu¬ 
tion. But before any American should be 
persuaded by the glib tongues of those who 
think that the Russian way should be ex¬ 
changed for the American way, we should 
see what that way is. 

Private property there is the exception. 
Her farmers are as serfs on their collective 
farms. Labor is regimented like soldiers. 
She has practically no middle class. 

Many of the Russian people may be happy. 
They did a great job in this war. But they 
do not know freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, freedom of religion, freedom of as¬ 
sembly, trial by a jury of their peers. With 
our background, we could not be happy with¬ 
out those freedoms. 

How could any clear-thinking, fair-minded 
man or woman be willing to trade our way 
of life for Russia’s, our freedom for her 
slavery? 

THE MENACE OF COLLECTIVISM HERE 

And yet there are considerable numbers 
of vicious-minded or misguided indlvidual.s 
who would lead our beloved land down the 
load to serldom. 

It is these cnllcctivlfits in our midst who 
seek to poison our minds against the inves¬ 
toric system. They picture the Investor as a 
worthless parasite, as a bloated plutocrat. 
They try to smear the builders, the creators 
of wealth—men like the Fords and Rockefel¬ 
ler.^—and make them appear as enemies of 
Main Street. 

They try to create a landless, homeless, 
rootless so-called proletariat—a mob of 
wreckers who would tear down our society. 

Wc must antidote this collectivist poison. 
You ladies and gentlemen, through your na¬ 
tional organization, your pubhcaticns, your 
forums, your IncUiitrious V/ashington repre¬ 
sentative. Mr. Nalhan J. Paulson, you have a 
genuine article to sell in this investoric sys¬ 
tem—this American .system. You have a job 
on your hands to bring light, to bring truth, 
BO as to dispel ignorance and misunder¬ 
standing. 

You have a righteous cause in upholding 
the Investor—keyman for Industry, for 
prosperity—man of thrift, of initiative, of 
vision—the farmer, the small and big busi¬ 
nessman, the professional. 

You have a right to prove that Wall Street 
and its exchanges, wisely and soundly ad¬ 
ministered, are the Irlends of Main Street 
and are absolutely dependent on Main Street. 

You have the right to uphold as an ideal 
not the so-called rootless proletariat but the 
homeowner, the small and big businessman, 
the stockholder, the bondholder—men and 
women with roots, with stability. 

THE SIGNS OF COLLECTIVISM HERE 

Your challenge is an inspiring one, and 
It is not an easy one. Already, there are 
many signs of collectivism contesting our 
way of life. One sympton I have already 
cited—the poisoned propaganda against In¬ 
vestors. But there are also deeds and con¬ 
ditions which would undermine the position 
of investors and thus undermine our system. 
I will name six of these “wrecking’’ condi¬ 
tions : 

1. 'The unbalanced budget: With Gov¬ 
ernment deficit financing blowing up thfe 
national debt balloon—now almost $300,000,- 
000,000—until It bursts end infl'^tion r-'- 
Bults. Then the collectivists expect to pay 
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Off the debt with worthless currency, al¬ 
though such payments would ruin our 
people. 

2. An octopus bureaucracy with a stran¬ 
glehold on agriculture and business, sending 
out arbitrary orders, nuisance question¬ 
naires and Incomprehensible directions. I 
wish that you could be in my office for one 
or two days to hear the factual stories of 
the small and large businessmen who write, 
wire and call me about bureaucratic malad¬ 
ministration which is holding back pro¬ 
duction. 

3. Government competition with private 
enterprise; We need only to look around 
us to see how Government today has In¬ 
vaded Innumerable sphere of private enter¬ 
prise and is apparently seeking to drive pro- 
vate enterprise to the wall—In utilities. In 
lending functions, and In many others. 

4. A throttling tax system which punishes 
Initiative instead of encouraging it, which 
deprives men of the fruits of their labor and 
of their investment. 

5. A despotic centralization of authority 
which, through the bait of money, takes away 
from our States and localities, functions 
which are rightfully theirs, which discourages 
them from solving their local problems at 
their local level, which sends them running 
to the Federal Treasury for more and more 
handouts. 

6. The rule by a s 2 gment of our population: 
Racketeering labor bosses who dictatorlally 
command what amount to field armies of 
men. These bosses can order strikes which 
can paralyze our Nation, which can lay us 
open helpless to atomic and rocket Invasion. 
These bosses can levy tribute upon the con¬ 
sumer, upon management, upon labor itself, 

THE COUNTERATTACK AGAINST COLLECTIVISM 

Yes. these are six condition which warn us 
of worse conditions to come, ending finally 
In stateism. In a situation where there are no 
economic, political, or social checks and bal¬ 
ances but where power is centralized, unop¬ 
posed and capable of going to any excess. 
And let me say, my fellow Amtreans, that 
this system of checks and balances, this 
system of three separate branches of Govern¬ 
ment, of big and little business, of investor, 
laborer, and manager is the very woof and 
warp of our American way of life. 

Well, how are we going to preserve this 
system? How are we going to counterattack 
collectivism? 

Let me suggest six ways. Other ways will 
occur to you, I am sure; 

1. Vie must balance the Budget and make 
the Federal Government live within its 
means. We must reduce the national debt 
and demobilize useless agencies and Jobhold¬ 
ers. 

2. We must get rid of those in Goverment 
who are activated by a master complex, who 
do not recognize their function as public 
servants, who do not recognize public office 
as a public trusw. who do not believe in the 
system of private profit and private enter¬ 
prise. Get Government out of the ‘‘red’’ and 
the Reds out of Government. 

3. We must get Government out of spheres 
which rightfully belong in the hands of 
private enterprise. 

4. We must set up a tax system that Is 
simple, clear-cut, and follows plans of Jus¬ 
tice and equity. 

5. We must encourage local Initiative and 
local self-reliance, rather than dependence 
upon the Federal Government. 

6. We must curb the racketeer in labor 
Just as we must curb any racketeers In 
management. We must provide for the re¬ 
sponsibility of unions before the law, for 
publicized union finances, for democratic 
union elections. We must prohibit strikes in 
utilities and nation-wide industries and pro¬ 
vide for compulsory arbitration as a last 
resort to prevent strikes and to insure con¬ 
tinuous production. 


Tbit country belong to all of va —to the 
general public. Zt does not belong to this 
segment or that segment but to all seg¬ 
ments—the working, saving, investing public. 

CLEARING VP BASIC TERMS 

1 know that a collectivist hearing my 
views and recommendations might falsely 
denounce them as ^’reactionary." I do not 
want to bandy terms about, but I say that 
it Is the collectivists who are the reaction¬ 
aries, It Is they who would turn the clock 
back. It Is they who would return us to 
the dark ages of slavery, who would force 
us back to the days before there was a con¬ 
stitution. a bill of rights, a system of checks 
and balances. 

1, for one. seek to conserve the best that 
Is In America, to conserve our investoric sys¬ 
tem, to conserve our unsurpassed standard 
of living, our constitutional way of life— 
protection for all American rights. 1 want 
progress In the American way. If that 
makes me a conservative, then I am one. 

There are too many folks about who are 
mlstaklngly called liberals who are liberal 
only with other people’s money, who are 
prodigal with other people’s resources and 
other people’s liberties. 

Their program Is "Tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect"—not the Amer¬ 
ican program—That is an alien program. 

Your program, on the other hand, to en¬ 
courage prudent Investment, to safeguard 
such investment, to get full production is 
an American program. 

SPIRITUAL INVESTMENT 

My fellow citizens, we have seen that the 
investor is a keyman for American pros¬ 
perity. We have seen the ways in which 
our investoric system may be developed. 

But at an earlier point I referred also to 
spiritual investors, and to the old colored 
man, Mose, who worked out his problem. 

I feel I would be remiss if I did not em¬ 
phasize as my concluding theme the im¬ 
portance of spiritual investment. 

You and I know that money and material 
values are but means to an end, not ends 
In themselves. Man must not make money 
a fetish. An individual in our great land 
may accumulate much wordly possessions 
by dint of ingenuity and industry. But he 
can't take those possessions with liim. 
There are no pockets In a shroud. 

While he Is here on earth, his wealth gives 
him added responsibility to use it wisely— 
with discretion and Judgment. It Ls his re¬ 
sponsibility to help bring light to other men. 
"Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall set you free." It is confusion. Ignor¬ 
ance and darkness, which make wreckers 
of men. Ti’uth antidotes these evils by be¬ 
getting poise and Judgment. 

The material investors of America have the 
responsibility of wise spiritual investment. 
"Man docs not live by bread alone." In this 
great land, we do not count only our ma¬ 
terial blessings. Far from it. we reckon our 
spiritual blessings as the supreme blessings. 
These are the blessings that give us that 
inner glow of a Job well done, that inner 
glow of growth and fruition. 

But Just how may we invest spiritually? 
May I cite three ways? They are the ways 
of the great, humble man whose birthday 
we celebrated earlier this month—Abraham 
Lincoln. They were the ways, too, of the 
Father of our Country—George Washington. 

Lincoln, in particular, the lowly back¬ 
woodsman, the humble rail splitter. Invested 
spiritually In faith in God and the common 
man, In love of the Republic, In humor. 

His faith moved mountains. His faith was 
the substance—mark you, the substance—of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things un¬ 
seen. His was the kind of faith that 
prompted an old darky to say: "Lord, there 
ain’t nothing that you and me can’t handle." 

Lincoln’s love of the Republic, of its free¬ 
dom, its opportunities, its checks and bal* 


ances was another Investment that could 
never fall in value. 

So, too, was his humor, his use of mirth— 
of a wholesome yam, to refresh men, to re¬ 
lease their taut nerves so they could work 
out their problems. 

You and I can Invest, too, spiritually—re¬ 
storing, strengthening, and broadening the 
spiritual foundations of the Republic. You 
and I can hold unlimited shares of pre¬ 
ferred stock in faith, in humor. In love of 
the Republic. You and 1 can help make 
the home, the school, and the church still 
stronger foundations of the Republic. 

CONCLUSION 

My fellow Americans. 1 have stated that 
yours is a great challenge—a gallant chal¬ 
lenge—to bring light so that our fellow citi¬ 
zens will understand the Job of the investors 
Of America. 

I conclude with this thought: You, ladies 
and gentlemen, leaders, trail blazers, will rise 
to that challenge. 

You will be adequate. Of this I am cer¬ 
tain. You will be adequate. 

[From the Chicago Tribune of February 25, 
1946] 

Big United States Firms Are Owned by Small 
Holders 

iBy ’Thomas Furlong) 

A majority of shareholders in American 
corporations are small Investors. This is 
clearly established by examination of the 
ownership records of individual companies 
and more extensive surveys by the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission and other 
agencies. 

There are 13,810,000 separate shareholdings 
in 1,710 widely owned enterprises according 
to data compiled by the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission. A break-down of these 
holdings showed that a little more than half 
of them had a value of $500 or less. Less 
than a tenth of them represented holdings 
valued at more than $5,000. 

list holdings by size 

The distribution of the holdings by the 
size of investment is detailed in the lollow- 
Ing table: 

Value of individual holding based on 1937 
market prices 

Shareholdings 
Number Percent 

Up to $500.. 7.606.458 64.4 

$501 to $1.000__ 2. 061, 244 14 9 

$1,001 to C6.000_3.060.082 22.2 

$5,001 to $10.000.- 613,400 4.4 

Over $10,000_ 563, 638 4.1 

Total .. 13. 809, 638 100. 0 

The study was limited to corporations with 
securities listed on national exchanges. 

There are 26,000.000 shareholders in the 
473,000 active corporations doing business in 
the country. Because Investors, on the aver¬ 
age, own stock In three different corporations 
the SEC estimated that the actual number 
of shareholders is between 8 and 0 million. 

DATA ON stocks’ VALUE 

Data were also compiled on the aggregate 
value of stocks owned by investors in the dif¬ 
ferent brackets. This information for the 
1,710 companies follows: 

Value of individual holding 
[000 omitted] 

Aggregate 

investment Per- 
of group cent 

Up to $600-._.$2, 012, 186 4. 8 

$501 to $1,000- 1.652.604 3.7 

$1,001 to $5,000_ 7,321,986 17.4 

$5,001 to $10.000- 4. 619. 353 10.9 

Over $10,000_ 26,685,404 63.2 

Total. 42,191. 532 100. 0 

Superficially, the foregoing fifnires bear out 
the claim that ownership of American cor- 
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porations Is concentrated In the hands of 
relatively few individuals. The table shows, 
for example, that 4.1 percent of the share¬ 
holders own more than 63 percent of the 
stock In the companies studied. 

HELD IN NAME OF COMPANIES 

The majority of the holdings of common 
stock of 1,000 or more shares, however, were 
owned not by wealthy Individuals, but were 
held in the names of charitable and educa¬ 
tional institutions, investing companies, life 
insurance companies, banks and brokers and 
their nominees. Although registered in a 
few names the beneficial owners of these 
large blocks of stock are individual investors, 
insurance policyholders, estate beneficiaries, 
and others. 

It was found, for example, that the largest 
single shareholder in 12 large corporations 
was the New York Life Insurance Co., one of 
the largest of the mutual companies whose 
affairs are controlled by policyholders. Pru¬ 
dential Life was the largest holder In 7 cor¬ 
porations, Sun Life of Canada In 7, Metropol¬ 
itan In 10, and Equitable Life In 3. One 
large brokerage firm was the biggest single 
holder In five corporations, another the big¬ 
gest holder In three. The brokers, of course, 
although the holders of record, were merely 
nominees for the actual owners. 

[From thP Chicago Tribune of February 26. 
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Small Earners Get Bulk of Profits in 
United States 
(By Thomas Furlong) 

Individuals with net Income of less than 
$5,000 a year received two-thlrds of all busi¬ 
ness profits reported In Federal income-tax 
returns by Individuals. 

The same income class received 30 percent 
of all dividend payments made by corpora¬ 
tions to Individuals and about one-quarter 
of all profits accruing to partnerships. 

DEPEND ON BUSINESS. FARMS 

These facts are drawn from the mass of 
statistical data compiled by the Treasury De¬ 
partment from Information reported in tax 
returns. A third of all persons paying Fed¬ 
eral Income taxes depend for Income, In whole 
or in part, on the profits of Industrial busi¬ 
ness or farming enterprises. 

The economic Interest of this large group, 
conservatively estimated at 16,000,000 persons, 
is adversely affected by any Government 
action that seeks to redivide the country’s 
production pie. If wages are raised without 
compensating price increases profits are cur¬ 
tailed. If both wages and prices are ad¬ 
vanced profits may hold up, but an economic 
squeeze is applied to those who depend on 
fixed-income investments such as annuities, 
proceeds of life insurance, bonds, and rents. 

LIST INCOMES OF 1942 

Income from dividends and business profits 
received by individuals in different income 
brackets for 1942 (latest year available) is 
shown In the following table: 


Not incoino c1msso.s 

Business profits 

Dividends 

Under $ri,(K)().. 

$ri, ()()(> to $10,(KK). 

.$10,(HK) to $2,V)tXJ. 

to I.W.OOO. 

.frtO.OtX) to $1(K),0(K). 

$1(K),(KX) to Sl-WKW_ 

$1j0,(MK) to $,T00,000. 

$3(X),(X»0 to $r)00,0(X). 

$5(X),(XX) to $1,000,000- 

$1,(XX),0(K) and over. 

Koturns with no not 
income. 

$0,174,049,000 
1, :10G. 310,000 

1, (X)2, :i47, (KX) 
•m, fi27,000 
201.380,000 
08,273,000 
04,014, (XX) 
27,307,000 
20,963,000 
14,000,000 

23.468,000 

$809,076,000 
378,133, (XH) 
.•VIH, 9i;i, (XX) 
387, 014,000 
293,140,000 
112,132,000 
106,077, (XK) 
43,105,000 
47.210,000 
33.233,000 

23,028,000 

Total. 

0,270,761,000 

2,832,621,000 


The foregoing tabulations are based on 
about 20»/a million returns made In 1942 on 


tax form 1040. It is not complete because it 
omits dividends and business profits reported 
on form 1040A (optional for use by individuals 
with incomes up to $3,000]. If the latter re¬ 
turns were included, the aggregate dividend 
pa 3 nnents and business profits received by 
those with less than $5,000 net Income would 
be somewhat Increased. 

total income EICHTY-SIX BILLIONS 

Total income reported In 1942 by all indi¬ 
viduals was $86,000,000,000, of which sixty- 
five and one-half billions was from salaries 
and other compensation. Of the other 
twenty and one-half billions, business profits 
and dividends accounted for about 62 percent. 

Another important source of nonsalary in¬ 
come was partnership profits which aggre¬ 
gated $3,478,000,000. Of this total, eight 
hundred and ninety-one millions were re¬ 
ported in the returns of persons with net In¬ 
come of less than $5,000. More than two- 
thirds of the income reported from rents and 
royalties and from annuities was received 
by taxpayers reporting leas than $5,000 of net 
income. A similar pattern was shown for 
income from dividends In Federal savings 
and loan associations. 

[Prom the Chicago Tribune of February 27, 
1946} 

Big Business: Who Owns It? Here's Answer 
(By Thomas Furlong) 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
offers one of the best illustrations of the 
character and distribution of ownership in 
American corporate enterprise. There are 
684,000 owners of American Telephone stock, 
one of the highest priced Issues traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The company 
is one of the 20 large American corporations 
with more than 100.000 owners each. 

The most recent figures reported by the 
company disclose that 618.000 of the stock¬ 
holders own less than 25 shares each. More 
than 200,000 own less than 5 shares each. 
Holders of 100 shares or more, who own 47 
percent of the total stock, number 39,000. 
Included in the holdings of more than 100 
shares are 825 holdings of more than 1,000 
shares, which constitute 15 percent of the 
total stock. There Is a total of 19,763,000 
shares. 

BIG HOLDINGS BENEFIT MANY 

As Is true of other large corporations, a 
majority of the holders of 1,000 or more shares 
are not Individuals but investment trusts, 
Insurance companies, brokers, banks, and 
other fiduciaries. The company estimates 
that the beneficial owners of these holdings 
number considerably more than 3,000,000 
persons. 

Of particular interest is the fact that more 
women are registered owners of the stock 
than men. The company gives the following 
classification of its stockholders : 


Men_ 184,000 

Women_ 376,000 

Joint accounts... 82,000 

Others_ 42,000 

Total. 684,000 


Other facts disclosed by the company arc: 

There are 32.000 trust accounts that hold 
stock with a par value of $190,000,000. 

Among the registered owners are 6,800 in¬ 
stitutions, corporations, and private firms. 
Included in this group are many religious 
organizations, schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
other nonprofit institutions. 

Of the present stockholders, more than half 
have owned their shares for more than 10 
years: another 120,000 for more than 6 years. 

FIFTT-FIVX THOUSAND EMPLOYEES OWN STOCK 

Stock is owned by 55,000 employees of the 
company. 

The largest holding by an individual Is less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the total stock. 


Stock ownership is widely distributed geo¬ 
graphically. In no State are there fewer than 
400 shareholders; In 6 States there are 40,000 
or more holders; in 17 States there are be¬ 
tween 5.000 and 40,000 holders. 

The company reports that it has no exact 
information on the age and economic status 
of its shareholders. It expresses the opinion 
that a large number of the holders are elderly 
persons and that as a group they represent no 
stratified segment of the population. Like 
the stockholders in other company, the list 
"includes all classes of people who have 
shared the incentive to save and invest," says 
a company publication. 

ASSETS TOTAL SIX AND THREE-QUARTERS BILLIONS 

With assets which total $6,760,000,000^ 
American Telephone Is the largest nonfinan- 
cial corporate enterprise In the country, and 
its stock is more widely owned than any other 
concern. The ownership pattern of Ameri¬ 
can Telephone, however, is strikingly similar 
to that of other large corporations, such as 
United States Steel, whose 12,500,000 shares 
are owned by a quarter of a million holders. 
Including many charitable and educational 
institutions, insurance companies, and simi¬ 
lar institutions. Included among the indi¬ 
vidual holders of Steel stock are 99,000 women 
who own 3,371,000 shares. The number of 
men owning stock Is smaller, but their 
aggregate holdings are somewhat larger. 


A 4~H Club Member Speaks 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following remarks of Jane Chilcoat, 
of Maryland, at the breakfast meeting 
of the friends of 4-H Clubs, in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., March 6, 1946; 

It is indeed a milestone in my life os a 
4-H member to come here as a representa¬ 
tive of the 4-H girls of America and talk to 
you about our work and its Importance In 
the changing world of today. As one thinks 
of the Ideals set forth In 4-H, it Is fitting 
that wc emphasize those things in our lives 
which have helped us develop our talents 
for greater usefulness. The very thought of 
4-H immediately brings to mind certain 
ideas that have been Instilled in us since we 
first joined the club—the working together 
with other young people, learning to do by 
doing, helping younger members through ex¬ 
periences of our own, helping to develop 
leaders, learning to think things through, 
and to accept responsibility. 

We, who are youth, know we are living in 
a rapidly changing world. Also, we know 
we will he the leaders of tomorrow. By us 
its problems will be met and from us miLst 
grow a way to their solution. Four-H 
through Its fourfold teaching—head, heart, 
hands, health—Is building the kind of young 
adults who will be able to assume these re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The main objective of club work Is greater 
efficiency In agriculture and home economics, 
but even more Important is the character- 
building effect which its activities is having 
on those who come in contact with them. 
The qualities built in youth through these 
activities live forever, along with the capa¬ 
bilities we acquire. 

There Is an exhibit here today of sodm 
of the things we learn to do In club work. 
It is not that we learn just to make a dress. 
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but we learn to clothe ourselves, prepare 
meals, manage a home. All of you know how 
difficult It has been to get dress materials 
of any sort. But we who live in rural areas, 
and yes, even some of our city cousins, have 
found a partial solution to this problem 
through the cooperation of the feed com¬ 
panies who began putting their feed in cot¬ 
ton print bags. The pretty print dress in 
the exhibit was once a feedbag. The wool 
suit in the exhibit was made by a 4-H girl 
from my county. One of the hostesses and a 
fellow club member of hers, took as a team 
demonstration project, the making of stuffed 
animal toys. Such demonstrations teach us 
to work together and to gain confidence in 
ourselves by getting before an audience and 
talking. Each time the girls gave the dem¬ 
onstration a larger number of toys was added 
to the group. Since these, too. were among 
the hard-to-get items during the war. the 
girls started getting requests from friends 
and relatives for their toys and soon had a 
flourishing business. Even though they 
were limited to the number of toys because 
of the scarcity of materials, they made 
around $100 on what started out to be just 
another team demonstration. 

The social contacts made in 4-H are do¬ 
ing much to overcome the natural shyness 
found in so many young people and is build¬ 
ing thoughtful, considerate men and women 
who will be welcomed into any society. 
Who knows •Just which of us will be the 
leaders of tomorrow and take your places in 
the public eye? Who knows Just how many 
former 4-H members may be sitting In on 
a breakfast similar to this 10 or 16 years from 
now? 

Baltimore County, my home county In 
Maryland, is one of 16 such counties In the 
State which has a young adult organization 
known as a senior council. This is an out¬ 
growth of 4’H, composed of members over 
16 years of age. it sponsors activities of the 
younger club members in the county and 
is helping to develop the leaders who will 
become members of the adult organization 
In the community. 

Now that the war has been won. as far as 
the actual fighting is concerned, we are all 
more aware of the problem confronting us 
of building the peace so that the genera¬ 
tions to come will not have to live through 
another era of death, destruction, misery, and 
hunger. The 10 guldeposts which are being 
emphasized in our club work and during this 
National 4-H Club Week are indeed a chal¬ 
lenge to the rural boy or girl who has grown 
up as a club member. They deal with the 
problems that lace America and the work to 
be done in this period of reconversion. They 
present a challenge to each member to make 
his best better by acquainting himself with 
the Job to be done and working together 
toward the goal of lasting peace and pros¬ 
perity. Couldn’t a program similar to this 
be adopted by the youth of. the other nations 
of the world to reach a better understanding 
of other peoples and their problems? Perma¬ 
nent world peace seems to hinge on this. 

Since we were 10-year-olds and started our 
first “needle and thimble” project, the Ideals 
taught in 4-H have given us a good founda¬ 
tion for creating better homes for better liv¬ 
ing. As are our homes, so will our Nation be. 

As the 4-H girl goes forth into the world 
as tomorrow’s citizen, her 4~H principles and 
background will have helped her to become 
physically strong, mentally alert, and mor¬ 
ally straight, and thus she will be better 
equipped to take her place in this changing 
world. The 4-H ideals learned in our earlier 
days have a greater meaning today than ever 
before as we rededicate ourselves to the tasks 
that lie ahead. This verse by Carl Schurz 


seems to sum up 4-H work and its effect on 
our lives better than any words of mine could 
ever do: 

“Ideals are like stars. 

Tou will not succeed In touching them with 
your hands. 

But. like the seafaring man on the desert 
of waters. 

You choose them as your guides. 

And, following them, you reach your 
destiny.** 


The National 4—H Clubs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last Wednesday morning it was my 
privilege to attend the national friends 
of 4-H breakfast. This was a part of the 
program in observance of National 4-H 
Club Week, March 2 through the 10th. 

Among those on the program were two 
members of the 4-H Club who spoke on 
the subject What 4-H Club Work Has 
Meant to Me and to My Community. 
The speakers were Jane Chilcoat, of 
Maryland, and Durwald Lyon, who lives 
on a farm near Toledo, Iowa, in the dis¬ 
trict which I have the honor to represent. 

The work of the 4-H Clubs is familiar 
to everyone here. Its character building 
program is one of the finest things we 
have in the country for young people. 
During the war the members did a great 
patriotic service in the food-production 
program. The 4-H Clubs are deserving 
of the support not only of this Congress 
but of all the American people. 

I am enclosing a copy of the speech 
made by Durwald Lyon, as follows: 

Friends of 4-H Clubs, I have been asked to 
say a few words upon what 4-H Club work 
has meant to me. 

I live In Iowa, as has been said. In Tama 
County, which is in the central part of the 
State. I live on a 280-acre farm and the 
land is rolling. We are quite proud that we 
were the first farmers In Tama County that 
started a contour demonstration, where we 
laid our farm out in contours. Many farmers 
have since that time copied us and now Tama 
County is in a soil-conservation district. 

We do principally livestock farming. We 
have a herd of 21 Jersey cattle that I started 
as a 4-H Club project, with 2 Jersey heifers. 
We are very proud of the production records 
that our herd has made. They have an 
average of 450 pounds of butterfat, for 2 
years in u row, which is second high in the 
State, and we had a cow that was high pro¬ 
duction in the 4-H division. 

I am sure that 4-H Club work has helped 
us to get this herd to be high producers. 
The things that 1 learned in 4-H Club work, 
such as feeding and management and judg¬ 
ing, were invaluable to me when we started 
flaring out rations for our cattle. 

I have had quite a little Judging experience 
for the selection of these animals. At our 
dairy cattle congress, which Is our State dairy 
show, we had a State Judging contest for 
4-H Club members. In 1943,1 won this Judg¬ 
ing contest. In 1944,1 was very disappointed. 
I wanted to be the only person ever to win 


it 2 years In a row, and I received second. 
They started reading the list of high indi¬ 
viduals. They started with the fifth first, 
and the fourth and the third, and then they 
read my name for second, and X was very 
disappointed. But I felt a little better 
when they read the first-place individual— 
my younger brother, who defeated me. 
[Laughter.] 

I was very unfortunate this spring, early 
in the year, when my father became seri¬ 
ously ill and I was called on to take over 
the management of the farm. I am sure 
that without the experience of my 4-H Club 
that I had In Judging of livestock, in selection 
of livestock, in feeding them, and what I 
learned in crop rotation and soil conserva¬ 
tion. I would not have been able to take 
over successfully our farm and manage it; 
also, what I learned about keeping farm 
records and the banking experience that I 
had. with the money that I had received as 
prizes and from the sale of my livestock, was 
very beneficial to me. 

Our club Is very active, the club of which 
I am a member, in demonstration work. We 
demonstrate to the farmers of our commu¬ 
nity at their fair meetings and sales barns, 
wherever we can get a place to talk, how to 
save money, how to save time. In different 
email things about a farm. Last year we 
demonstrated grub control. Qrub coLits the 
Iowa farmers several thousand dollars each 
year. We went to farmers’ meetings around 
and demonstrated a very simple way, by 
using derris powder to sprinkle on the cows, 
and this gets rid of the grub. The county 
agent told me that In 1944. they sold only 
6 pounds of this to Tama County farmers. 
After the 4-H Club demonstrated this, they 
sold over 250 pounds. 

I had a friend who lives only 2 miles from 
our place, whose folks would not let him 
Join the 4-'H Club. Finally, I talked them 
into it when he was about 17 years of age. 
which was 2 years ago. His father probably 
raised the worst looking hogs in Tama 
County. It took him a whole year to get 
them ready for market, and then they 
weighed about 200 pounds and looked—well, 
they did not look very good. The boy went 
into the purebred Deward hog business, and 
now he and his father are in partnership. 
They are selling livestock, breeding live¬ 
stock. and they get their hogs to market at 
about 6 months of age and they weigh about 
230 pounds. This man is getting three or 
four times the profit that he ordinarily 
would get when he did it the old way. through 
the boy’s 4-H experience. 

I also think that the 4-H Club program 
has developed me individually. I can re¬ 
member when I first started talking—it was 
at a 4-H Club meeting, and I tried to get up 
and make a motion, and I had the dariidest 
time. [Laughter.] Finally, I learned to 
make motions, I learned to conduct meet¬ 
ings, and this year, when I was elected as 
president of the State boys’ club organiza¬ 
tion, I had to make a few speeches. You 
probably think I haven’t come a very long 
way In making speeches. (Laughter.) I 
remember, I used to turn sort of a dark red 
when I got up, and now it is sort of a bright 
pink. [Laughter.] 

But, seriously, I think that the 4-H Club 
program has developed me to be a better 
citizen, and I think by being a better citizen 
in the United States, that is the best con¬ 
tribution that I can make to the world and 
to our country. I think by being a better 
citizen, the United States will be stronger, 
and if it is stronger, I think the world will 
be a better place In which to live. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 
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The Fertilizer Situation 


EXTEaJSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 

OP NORTH CAROUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
a statement prepared by the American 
Plant Pood Council, Inc., with regard to 
the fertilizer situation. The statement 
contains historical information of value 
and indicates that the fertUizer indus¬ 
try is making every effort to meet fully 
the plant-food requirements of Ameri¬ 
can farmers. 

While I congratulate the industry upon 
the splendid effort which has been made, 
the fact remains that there is still great 
need for further expansion if we are to 
safeguard properly our soil resources, 
provide food for our own people and con¬ 
tribute to the world’s food supply. 

At no time in history has there been a 
greater need for good husbandry and in¬ 
telligent planning. I am sure that the 
information contained in the statement 
prepared by the American Plant Food 
Council will be of great interest to the 
farmers of America. 

The statement follows: 

THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 

The record demand for fertilizer and plant- 
food materials this year will likely be some¬ 
what In excess of supply although the Civil¬ 
ian Production Administration estimates 
that American farmers will have more total 
plant food during the current fertilizer year 
than ever before. Higher prices for farm 
products together with the critical need for 
full agricultural production and the relative 
low prices of fertilizer and plant-food mate¬ 
rials largely created this unprecedented de¬ 
mand. Government controls of building 
materials made plant expansion practically 
impossible during the war while the recent 
steel strike cut the production of sulfate of 
ammonia by an estimated 76,000 tons. Sub¬ 
stantial requests for plant-food materials 
have been received from many liberated and 
Allied countries since the end of hostilities. 
Production facilities were largely destroyed 
in some nations during the war so that today 
the combined food board Is allocating most 
plant-food materials on the basis of world 
needs. The prewar excess capacity of the 
fertilizer Industry In this country has made 
possible the record supplies of plant foods 
used by farmers during the war. 

Fertilizers are recognized as one of the 
most effective means of greatly modifying 
soil productivity In regions where tempera¬ 
ture and rainfall are suitable for crop pro¬ 
duction. The fertilizer industry hopes that 
American farmers will use a sufficient 
amount of the right kinds of fertilizer to 
safeguard our soil resources and produce 
an abundant supply of nutritious foods for 
all needs. 

Recognizing that farmers should use 
larger amounts of commercial plant food and 
believing that Increased consumption will be 
further stimulated through research and 
educational activities, the industry Is plan¬ 
ning to expand their facilities Just as rapidly 
as materials are available and restrictions are 
removed. Surveys Indicate that 30 or more 
new fertilizer plants were either started dur¬ 
ing the war or projected for construction by 
private Industry. Most of the new construc¬ 


tion is scheduled for the Midwest and west 
coast areas. 

A survey of the facts pertaining to the 
fertilizer situation shows, first, the Increased 
amounts of high-analysis fertilizers supplied 
for agriculture without any appreciable plant 
expansion as follows: 


Year 

TonnaRC 

Avernpe plant 
food fontont 
of all fertilizer 

1920. 

7.29G. 000 
S, 42.'), (MX) 
8,6.%, 000 
12,4G8,000 

Perant 

15.70 

1«:«)... 

18.08 

IWO. 

20.46 

1944. 

20.64 



Second, the trend of fertilizer prices com¬ 
pared with other major commodities pur¬ 
chased by farmers as follows: 

11910-14 prices- 100] 

1939 1945 

index index 


Seed. 130 281 

Feed-__ 92 176 

Farm machinery_164 176 

Equipment and supplies_110 141 

Building materials other than 

hou.ses_ 148 208 

Fertilizer—. 100 121 

Average of all_122 174 


Third, that our potash needs, formerly de¬ 
pendent upon foreign nations, have been re¬ 
cently supplied by domestic industry as 
follows: 

Production 


Year: 

1921 

1925 

1930 

1936 

1940 

1944 


{tons K O) 

— 10,171 
26,448 

— 61,270 
.. 192,793 

— 379.679 
817,892 


Until the outbreak of World War I, all 
potash salts were imported. The war shut 
off our supplies and efforts were made to 
produce potash in this country. After the 
war, imports were resumed and the United 
States production practically ceased. One 
company, however, continued in operation 
and succeeded in developing a commercially 
successful process for producing muriate of 
potash from the brine of Searles Lake. Calif. 
Its production increased steadily during 
the twenties and has been further expanded 
to meet current requirementfi. In the 
meantime Government and private industry 
were exploring for potash salt deposits in 
the Southwest. Commercial deposits were 
discovered near Carlsbad, N. Mex., and pro¬ 
duction of crude salts started in 1931 and 
refined salts in 1932. Three companies are 
now producing from the Carlsbad deposits. 
The rapid increase In production In this 
country, even with labor and material short¬ 
ages, gave American farmers more potash 
than they had previously used, filled mili¬ 
tary and industrial requirements and sup¬ 
plied part of the needs of our allies in several 
neutral countries. 

Fourth, that the Increased demand for 
nitrogen can now be largely supplied from 
domestic synthetic production as follows: 


Year: 

1925- 

1930- 

1936- 

1940. 

1944.. 


Synthetic 
capacity tons N 
16.300 
196, 600 
341, 350 
380,300 

... 11.186,100 


'766,000 tons represented by Government 
plants built largely for war purposes. 

The consumption of nitrogen for fertilizer 
purposes has increased during the war pe¬ 


riod. In 1930 our farmers used 370,600 
of nitrogen and the average annual ojn- 
Bumptlon of nitrogen during the period 1930 
to 1940 was about 325,000 tons each year. 


Year: 

3940 

1941. 

1942 

1943. 

1944. 


Total 

consumption 
tons N 

.419,093 

_ 468,051 

. 398, 663 

_ 605.632 

_ 626,208 


Imports provided about one-half of our 
fertilizer nitrogen in prewar years and have 
been an important source of nitrogen during 
the war. For the period 1936 to 1939, im¬ 
ports averaged 191,800 tons of nitrogen. 
Approximately 66. percent of imports were 
from Chile, 20 percent from Canada, and 20 
percent from Europe. 

Fifth, that the production capacity of 
superphosphate always exceeded the prewar 
demand. The great expansion of the normal 
superphosphate Industry was in 1900-1920. 
A comparison of production and total ca¬ 
pacity figures indicates that during many 
relative good years production was about 60 
percent of capacity. In 1932 it was only 17 
percent of capacity and during the 10-year 
period 1931-40 production averaged about 
37 percent of capacity. Shortages of labor 
and sulfuric acid as well as the diversion 
of elemental phosphorous from double super¬ 
phosphate manufacture to military uses pre¬ 
vented capacity production of superphos¬ 
phate. Despite this situation 1944 produc¬ 
tion was almost 60 percent greater than in 
1940. 

The American Plant Food Council, which 
represents an important segment of the fer¬ 
tilizer industry, recognizes that a stable and 
efficient agriculture must be based on soil 
maintenance and improvement. We know 
that soil management for efficient crop pro¬ 
duction depends upon many practices, in¬ 
cluding crop rotation, the use of lime and 
manures, the control of erosion, and the 
proper use of plant food. We advocate the 
various practices that make for efficient soil 
management. The council will use its Influ¬ 
ence to assure the production and use of the 
right kind and amount of fertilizer to foster 
a sound system of farming. 


Lumber Shortage and Timber Culture 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 12, 1946 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude a statement made by me before the 
Agricultural Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on Febru¬ 
ary 13, 1946, as follows: 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, In order to con¬ 
serve the time of your committee I have pre¬ 
pared a written statement, which I submit 
for your consideration. In addition, I may 
say briefly that Mr. Brown and I, as well as 
other members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, have struggled for months with 
the problem of getting increased supplies of 
lumber and other building materials for use 
in alleviating the serious housing shortage 
throughout our country. Had a program like 
the one proposed at this time been put into 
operation several years ago, we would not 
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now be 80 disturbed about our dwindling 
lumber resources. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement this morning 
deals with three items in the appropriation 
for the United States Forest Service for the 
fiscal year 1947. namely, experimental forests 
and ranges, farm and other private forestry 
cooperation, and forest products, in the order 
stated. 

EXPERIMENTAL FORESTS AND RANGES 

The recent growth of Interest in forest re- 
sfiarch in Iowa is probably a result of the 
difficulty which farmers experienced in se¬ 
curing lumber for farm use during the war 
years. When lumber imported from the 
West or South was no longer available a 
great many farmers found in their own wood 
lots a source of material that had been 
hitherto overlooked. Thousands of small 
sawmills which had previously received but 
scant attention suddenly won recognition in 
many communities. Wood-using industries 
turned to local wood lots for raw materials. 
These developments served to heighten inter¬ 
est in wood lots as Income producers. But 
maximum income from timber production 
requires skillful management, and owners 
quickly discovered that information on wood- 
lot management was lacking as compared 
with information on the management of 
other crops. 

The Federal Government, through the For¬ 
est Service, has taken the lead in forest re¬ 
search. which is a comparatively new field of 
applied science. The Forest Service main¬ 
tains 12 regional forest experiment stations, 
which serve all timber-growing sections of 
the Nation. Iowa is in the territory of the 
Central States Forest Experiment Station. 
With headquarters at Columbus. Ohio. 

An '‘experimental forest" is a tract of wood¬ 
land or potential woodland—such as submar¬ 
ginal farm land—representing a typical 
range of local conditions and set aside for 
forest research. Usually it exceeds 1,000 
acres in area. It is an outdoor laboratory 
and has its counterpart in the experimental 
farms used in cropland research. In experi¬ 
mental forests technicians test improved 
methods of woodland management, logging 
and marketing of timber products, estab¬ 
lishment of forest plantations, and other 
problems of concern to woodland owners 
of the local area. The most promising meth¬ 
ods that result from this research are made 
available to farmers and other timber own¬ 
ers through agencies already set up, like the 
State forest service or the Agriculture Ex¬ 
tension Service. 

In the past a few experimental forests have 
been established and have demonstrated their 
usefulness. However, not until last year, 
when your committee granted an appropria¬ 
tion for the establishment of 11 experimental 
forests in the South, was there any effective 
support for the expansion of the experimental 
forest idea. The South is now urging estab¬ 
lishment of 9 additional areas to complete 
a chain of 20; but it is equally important, I 
think, to extend the system to the Middle 
West, the Pacific Northwest, the Lake States, 
and the Northeast regions. 

Last week the Forest Service outlined to 
your committee a 5-year plan for establish¬ 
ing experimental forests and ranges on a 
Nation-wide basis. Although this plan pro¬ 
poses the establishment of experimental for¬ 
ests in many States, including Iowa, the ap¬ 
propriation recommended by the Budget 
Bureau is not sufficient to provide for an area 
in Iowa in 1947. I urge that you give serious 
consideration to increasing the appropriation 
for this work in an amount sufficient to 
cover the Middle West region, and particu¬ 
larly Iowa. In this connection. I should like 
to point out that the purchase of land for 
an experimental forest in Iowa is not a 
problem since public land is already available 
for that purpose. 


FARM AND OTHER PRXVATS FORESTRY COOPBRATXON 

Secondly. Mr. Chairman. I should like to 
discuss briefly farm wood lots and the work 
of the farm foresters under the item entitled 
"Farm and Other Private Forestry Coopera¬ 
tion." 

Forest trees on the farm add to its value 
and beauty. They supply timber needed for 
buildings, fences, fuel, and many other uses. 
There will often be a surplus which can be 
sold in the form of standing timber, sawlogs, 
posts, poles, cross ties, pulpwood, fuel wood, 
and so forth. Moreover, these trees can 
often be grown successfully on soils too poor 
or slopes too steep for the successful pro¬ 
duction of the ordinary agricultural crops. 
In addition to the commercial possibilities, 
a well-cared for home forest serves as a wind¬ 
break for buildings, a shelter for livestock, a 
protection against erosion, and a means for 
retaining soil moisture. 

Under the authority of the Norris-Doxey 
law, and other acts. Congress annually appro¬ 
priates money for cooperative work with pri¬ 
vate timber owners. Much of the work is 
handled through various State agencies. In 
my State it is administered by Prof. Q. B. 
MacDonald, State forester, and head of the 
school of forestry, Iowa State College, at 
Ames. 

The program in Iowa is carried out by 
technical foresters, each assigned an area 
comprising several counties. The foresters 
work in close collaboration with the county 
agricultmal agents, acting as specialists in 
their line upon call of the agricultural agents. 
The forester gives the woodland owner assist¬ 
ance in marking timber for cutting, advice as 
to the best methods of utilization, informa¬ 
tion as to available markets, and counsel 
in many other problems. It is an established 
fact that the majority of our farmers know 
how to estimate, measure, and appraise ordi¬ 
nary farm crops much better than they do 
standing trees and logs. The work of the 
farm foresters Is designed not only to im¬ 
prove forest management on the wood lot 
but also to demonstrate the additional in¬ 
come that can be secured therefrom. 

Iowa needs more farm foresters than the 
recommendation of the Budget Bureau for 
farm and other private forestry cooperation 
makes possible, and it is respectfully sug¬ 
gested that this item be carefully reviewed. 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Mr. Chairman, the third and final item 1 
shall refer to is the appropriation for forest 
products. It is this item which provides 
funds for research in devising new and ex¬ 
tended uses of wood and other products of 
the forest at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison. Wis., and for the maintenance of 
forest-utilization services at various loca¬ 
tions throughout the United States. 

The research work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory was of incalculable value to the 
war effort, and there are many phases of the 
work which should properly be extended and 
expanded for peacetime application. 

There are still large quantities of wood 
wasted in the forest and at the sawmills. 1 
am informed that roughly one-third of the 
raw material is used to good purpose; the 
remaining two-thirds, in the form of unhar¬ 
vested down timber, limbs, slabs, edgings, 
and sawdust, constitutes an economic waste. 
Through the research carried on by the lab¬ 
oratory, it is reasonable to assume that this 
tremendous waste can be greatly reduced. 

I understand that the Budget Bureau has 
recommended no increase over the appro¬ 
priation for the current fiscal year except to 
provide for some minor adjustments In 
change of pay for Federal employees. At 
its peak capacity during the war, I am told, 
the laboratory employed about 700 people; 
this figure has now been reduced to 500; and 
my Information is that. If the present Budget 
Bureau recommendation is accepted, it will 


be necessary to reduce personnel further to 
approximately 250 employees. During the 
past 2 years the regular appropriation for 
operating the laboratory has been supple¬ 
mented liberally by funds from the War and 
Navy Departments and other war agencies. 
Those additional funds will unquestionably 
disappear at the end of the current fiscal year, 
and it would appear that serious thought 
should be given to replacing them, in part, 
by a moderate Increase in the regular appro¬ 
priation. 

Mr. Chairman. I should like to Incorporate 
the following letters which I have received 
from constituents as a part of my testimony: 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

Dubuque County Farm Bureau, 
Dubuque, Iowa, December 21, 1945. 
Hon. Henry O. Talle. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Henry : During the past couple years. 
I have been reading accounts in the papers 
from time to time concerning the production 
of wood in the war effort. I sold some wal¬ 
nut timber myself, which was made Into 
gunstocks. and was pretty much at a loss 
about the value of this timber and the price 
I should receive. 

There Is a lot of valuable timber, In north¬ 
east Iowa especially. Very little has been 
done in the past to take care of this resource. 
I understand there is a possibility of the 
United States Forest Service extending their 
research program into Iowa. This seems like 
a very good idea to me. Can you give me 
any information concerning these plans? 

We are trying to get the farmers in our 
county to handle their timber as part of the 
farm crops, and we need all the help and 
information we can get. I would appreciate 
hearing from you in the near future. 

Yours very truly, 

John B. Cousin, President, 

Waukon, Iowa, January 28,1946. 
Hon. Henry O. Talle, 

House of Representatives, ‘ 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Talle: Wc have had a forestry 
committee in Allamakee County for quite a 
number of years and surveys indicate that 
there are approximately 130,000 acres of tlm- 
bcrland in our county. Logging, lumbering, 
and production of forest products has for 
many years been a vital part of our economic 
farm set-up. Wo are, therefore, very inter¬ 
ested in any appropriation which can be 
secured to instigate or further any decen¬ 
tralization of forest research work so that our 
problem here in Iowa can be given due con¬ 
sideration, or which will provide us with 
assistance on a cooperative forestry basis. 

We understand that the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture is in session at 
present and we request your support in push¬ 
ing appropriations of this type. We believe 
Mr. L. I. Barrett of the United States Forest 
Service there at Washington can give you 
specific information on these forestry appro¬ 
priations if you can see fit to help us. 

Very truly yours, 

John Rouster, 

Chairman, Allamakee County For^ 
estry Committee, 

Curtis Companies, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa, February 1, 1946. 
Hon. Henry O. Talle, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Henry: My attention has been called 
to the proposed legislation dealing with the 
appropriation for the Forest Products Labo¬ 
ratory. It is being considered, I understand, 
at the present time by the House Subcom¬ 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, with 
Judge Malcolm C. Tarver, of Georgia, as 
chairman. The only member of the Appro- 
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prlatlons Committee from Iowa Is Ben 
Jensen. 

This is vitally important legislation to a 
good many of your constituents who are 
Interested in the work done by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. We urge support of at 
least the Budget recommendation which 
merely provides that the existing facilities 
will be used at only one-half capacity. Of 
course, we would like to see the entire effort 
stepped up rather than curtailed,and actually 
I believe that the Forest Products Laboratory 
can stand on its record as being one of the 
few governmental agencies that has done a 
real constructive Job. 

Any influence you can bring to bear on the 
members of this subcommittee or on the 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
will be greatly appreciated. 

With best regards, 

Yours very truly, 

G. M. Curtis. 

Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, February 2, 1946. 
Hon. Henry O. Talle. 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Talle: It has come to the 
writer’s attention that the agricultural ap¬ 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1947 is now 
being prepared by the House Subcommitee 
on Agricultural Appropriations and that the 
Budget Bureau has recommended only suffi¬ 
cient funds to utilize one-half of the facili¬ 
ties at the Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, Wls. 

We wl-rh to point out that the Forest Prod¬ 
ucts Laboratory, in our opinion, has done a 
most remarkable Job on forest-product re¬ 
search. Forest Products Laboratory has been 
very helpful to us in establishing manufac¬ 
ture of impregnated compressed wood which 
we manufactured for the Army Air Forces to 
be used for propeller bladei during the war. 
Further, we sold a large quantity of impreg¬ 
nated compressed wood for insulation spacers 
in naval vessels. This product has remark¬ 
able characteristics, and for your informa¬ 
tion we are enclosing a leaflet describing the 
product. Please note also at the bottom of 
page 3 the table of physical properties. 

We cite our Farllte Compreg ns only one 
example of a commercial product developed 
through the research efforts of Forest Prod¬ 
ucts Laboratory. The writer wants to say 
that if all of the Government funds were ex¬ 
pended as wisely as the money used for re¬ 
search at Forest Products Laboratory, tax¬ 
payers would not complain about the pres¬ 
ent heavy scale of taxes. 

It will be appreciated if you would give this 
matter your attention and. If possible, have 
the appropriation In the agricultural bill 
increased for Forest Products Laboratory re¬ 
search, so that their good facilities can be 
used to the fullest extent. Please advise of 
any action you may take. 

Very truly yours, 

Fred R. Loetscher, 
Manager, Plastics Division. 

Mr. Talle. Mr. Chairman, this concludes 
my testimony, and I thank you and your 
committee for your time and attention. 

Mr. Tarver. Thank you. Mr. Talle. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an excerpt 
from the 6 p. m. newscast of Albert L. 
Warner, director of the Washington 
news staff of WOL, delivered on Wednes¬ 
day, March 6, 1946, which I think under 
the circumstances exhibits remarkable 
restraint on the part of Mr. Warner. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

There Is a kind of unwritten law in most 
newspaper shops and radio Btations that 
one columnist or commentator does not find 
basic fault with another in the neighbor¬ 
ing column or program. It is a type of pro- 
fe,ssional Immunity. You may criticize ig¬ 
norance and malevolent confusion at a dis¬ 
tance, but not in the critic at your elbow. 

I propose to break that rule. 

Upton Close was here last night and spoke 
over this and other stations on a sponsored 
program. This is the same Upton Close wlio 
minimized Japanese aggression against us 
before the war. and. on the afternoon of the 
Pearl Harbor attack, explained it as possibly 
a coup engineered by Germany, or a coup of a 
small portion of the Japanese Navy, or by 
some other Japanese group. Apparently It 
Just couldn't be the war move, carefully 
planned, of the Japanese Government and its 
whole military machine. 

On December 10. 3 days after the Jap 
attack, he suggested that the Japanese 
samurai code might be keeping them from 
bombing cities and probably was leadii^g 
thorn to good treatment of American troops 
and civilians captured on the Asiatic const. 
American prisoners who were slapped, beaten, 
starved, tortured and saw their comrades 
bayoneted know the answer to that. 

So now we have Upton Close buck. With 
him here last night was Tyler Kent, the clerk 
in the American Embassy in London. Kent, 
you recall, took confidential Government 
messages to his London apartment. The 
British say they got to the hand of pro- 
Germans Close told the public last night 
that there was no emergency about the hous¬ 
ing shortage, but primarily, he charged that 
• American oflaciuls are working up two or three 
wars. 

He attacks not only our own Government, 
but Great Britain, Russia, and Prance. 

You don’t have to guess, you know in ad¬ 
vance what he champions—Fascist Franco 
and the Nazi henchmen who are on top in 
Argentina. 

In his broadcast, Upton Close hud a hand¬ 
ful of alleged facts. Take a look at them. 
He says the State Department came out In 
favor of Vargas in Brazil, but the BiTzilians 
elected Dutra. The fact is. Ambassador 
Berle spoke up against postponing the elec¬ 
tion. The effect, if any, was the very op¬ 
posite of what Mr. Close said. It was against 
Vargas and for an election in which Dutra 
was the favorite. 

The next thing you can put your finger 
on is the suggestion that our Government 
has told the number of airplanes it can fur¬ 
nish Communist-instigated France—those 
are Close’s words—to fight the Spaniards, 
Here are the facts: 

The French Government is allowed to 
buy American surplus military material. 
In fact, we equipped a gallant French force 
which fought with us In the war. Prance 
has not been given anything for the purpose, 
as Close Intimates, of fighting the Spaniards. 

Next, he says that Spain, under Franco, 
is so inviting a place that American money 
Is being invested freely there. 

The fact Is, the State Department doesn’t 
know of any Investments going Into Spain. 

Then Close says that American money is 
completing some giant airfields In Spain so 
this may be our toehold when we send an¬ 
other military expedition to Europe. 

The fact is, that Spanish money has bought 
some American surplus military equipment 


such as bulldozers to build an airport near 
Madrid for commercial air lines, and that’s 
all. 

Close says we intervene In Argentina but 
give it farm machinery to raise food for 
Britain. 

The fact is, the State Department has 
spoken out against pro-Nazi activities of 
Presidential candidate Peron and yet saw to 
It also that Argentine people have the means 
to move their food from farm to ships to 
help feed the starving in Europe and Asia. 

Close kisses off Franco as a man who never 
hurt us. but who had to “talk nice’’ to a gov¬ 
ernment overrunning Europe. Let me read 
what Franco actually wrote to Hitler in 
1941—“I stand ready at your side, entirely 
and decidedly at your disposal, united in a 
common historical destiny, desertion from 
which would mean my suicide. I shall al¬ 
ways be a loyal follower.’’ That’s Franco. 
But enough of this tripe. 

Where you find greed, selfishness, and stu¬ 
pidity. there you will find Upton Close. You 
could see him there last night, with the Dic¬ 
tator Franco at one shoulder and the Ar¬ 
gentine Nazi Peron at the other: and be¬ 
hind him. the eaoier specter of Hitler and the 
drooling war lords of Japan, 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT M. U FOLLETTE, JR. 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENA'IE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the labor situation delivered by 
me at New York, N. Y., February 25,1946, 
before the United Labor Committee to 
Aid the UAW-GM Strikers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Certain industrial events are in deadly 
parallel to those which followed the last war. 
A powerful minority of Industrialists who 
were successlul 20 years ago in their open- 
shop drive are setting the same stage and 
redecorating the old props. The same die¬ 
hard actors and paid stooges are rehearsing 
new lines to inflame and confuse the public. 
They seek to foment hysteria and thus secure 
passage of legislation that will hamstring 
labor and give them free rein. 

Who are they? They are the remnants of 
the economic torics who led the great anti- 
union drive in the 1920's. They opposed and 
defied section 7a of the NIRA. They schemed 
to defeat the Wagner Act In the Congress 
and the courts. Since that time they have 
plotted to circumvent and nullify labor’s 
charter. They have seized upon every occa¬ 
sion to try to discredit labor with falsehoods 
and half-truths. 

These are no casual off-hand opinions. I 
know the records of many of these men and 
Industries. When I was chairman of the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee we took 
30.000 pages—70 volumes—of printed testi¬ 
mony and heard more than 1,000 witnesses 
over a 4-year period, testifying under oath 
concerning the sordid practices of labor es¬ 
pionage, strike-breaking, private police ex¬ 
cesses. the use of Industrial munitions, and 
the like. 
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In our first report to the Senate In Feb¬ 
ruary 1937, we concluded: *‘Thls partial re¬ 
port of findings has uncovered a colossal 
drive to frustrate enunciated labor policy 
and to neutralise American labor laws.** 
Subsequent records amassed by the commit¬ 
tee showed conclusively that much of the 
labor unrest In this country is due to a 
poisoned attitude injected Into labor rela¬ 
tions by a minority of employers who are 
fighting labor to the last ditch. 

During the present struggle, charges and 
countercharges have come thick and fast. 
There have been accusations of conspiracy, 
irresponsibility, and unreasonableness. In 
my opinion. Congress should sift these 
charges. To that end, I have Joined with 
Senators Kii.oore. Morse, and Mead in in¬ 
troducing Senate Resolution 228 which calls 
for an investigation into the "causes of cur¬ 
rent labor disputes. Including economic and 
other factors and governmental policies af¬ 
fecting such disputes." I believe that this 
resolution should be adopted promptly and 
an investigation undertaken so that the Con¬ 
gress and the country may have all the facts. 

There can be no doubt that some em¬ 
ployers, who have never accepted collective 
bargaining in good faith, are seeking to use 
the present situation to destroy unionism. 
It is fairly evident also that some employers 
would like to use the present situation to 
break price control. 

Clever antilabor propagandists are al¬ 
ways trying to do two things: First, place 
the blame of the strike on labor. Second, 
exaggerate the extent and effect of the strike. 

Let’s be fair about the responsibility for 
strikes. Some people seem to think that 
striking is a pleasant diversion for the labor¬ 
ing man. Well, it isn’t. Go into the home 
of a man who has been on strike for some 
time. You’ll find a wife and family sorely 
In need of the barest necessities of life. 
You’ll find hungry children. You’ll find 
unattended illness and hardship. No; it isn’t 
fun to go on strike. Then why does he 
strike? That’s an easy one to answer; Be¬ 
came the man has the courage to fight for 
his rights and because he has a deep convic¬ 
tion that his cause is Just. It is the same 
fighting spirit that won us our liberty years 
ago and very recently won us a war. 

Frequently during the war years the propa¬ 
gandists were smearing labor. They were out 
to lick labor no matter what adverse effect 
it might have on war production. They 
sought to blame labor for the lack of suffl- 
cient guns, planes, ships,, and tanks. They 
forgot about their monopolies and cartels 
that had created the real bottlenecks. They 
secured passage of the ill-advised 8mlth- 
Connally Act, and then whimpered when they 
found that some of its provisions could 
boomerang. 

'The truth Is that during the war less than 
one-sixth of 1 percent of working time was 
lost due to strikes. That amazing record is 
almost twice as good as the prewar 1935-39 
average. By way of contrast, it can be noted 
that industrial accidents and illness cost 
about 10 times as much lost time. 

You know the other half of the story; what 
labor helped to accomplish in national pro¬ 
duction. American Industry produced about 
300,000 military aircraft; 64,000 landing ves¬ 
sels; 12,000 other naval and cargo ships, 
22,000,000 rifles, pistols, and machine guns; 
700,000 artillery, light field, and tank guns; 
12.000.000 tons of bombs and ammunition; 
2,500.000 trucks and tanks; $11,000,000,000 
worth of radio and radar equipment; and 
60.000.000 pairs of boots and shoes. 

It is true that time lost since VJ-day is sub¬ 
stantially greater than the wartime rate— 
almost three times as great, or about one- 
half of 1 percent of total working time. But 
let’s look at that figure, too. The time lose 
is comparatively high because stoppages 
averaged 16.3 days for each worker Instead 


of 5.3 days of idleness in the war months. 
This confirms the fact that the strikes we are 
experiencing now are bitter and prolonged 
because they cut deeply into new and basic 
Industrial issues that cannot be settled as 
easily by ordinary conciliation and mediation. 

Furthermore, as far as the over-all picture 
is concerned, it is easy to lose sight of the 
fact that much of our reconversion has pro¬ 
ceeded more swiftly and smoothly than we 
had a right to expect. The fact that we have 
had strikes in key industries has dramatized 
the situation and affected more workers than 
usual. 

Industrialists should recognize that it is 
good business to give their workers decent 
standards of living. The prosperity of in¬ 
dustry, and that of farmers and service groups 
as well, depends largely on the prosperity of 
the worker. Labor is part of the mass mar¬ 
ket on which mass production depends. 
Farm prices and farm income are paid largely 
out of labor’s share of industrial Income. 
Historically, American Industry has prospered 
when labor made its gains. Increased pur¬ 
chasing power, often very reluctantly given 
or wrested from industry, has been the life 
blood of our economic system. 

Far-sighted management realizes that the 
greatest untapped market in the world is 
right here in tills country among those who 
now have bare suhsistence purchasing power. 
Give them a chance to Increase their stand¬ 
ard of living and you automatically shift our 
economic machine into high gear. 

It is frequently argued that those indus¬ 
tries which pay more than a bare subsistence 
have discharged all their responsibilities to¬ 
ward labor and society—that demands for 
higher wages or lower prices in these indus¬ 
tries are not Justified. Such an argument 
might be true in a static economy. It doesn’t 
hold water in an expanding economy. ’The 
entire industrial history of our country at¬ 
tests to the fact that industry can raise wages 
and can lower unit prices and still make good 
profits. It’s no magic. It’s simply a prac¬ 
tical lesson in mass production, efficiency, and 
technology. 

It should be conceded that this very gen¬ 
eral analysis is not the complete picture of 
our present economic situation. There would 
have been fewer strikes since VJ-day had the 
President and other administration spokes¬ 
men laid down a definite blueprint with re¬ 
spect to wages and prices, instead of trying 
to mollify both sides with an Indefinite and 
vacillating policy. In addition, several un¬ 
usual temporary economic factors are highly 
Important. First of all. a tremendous back¬ 
log of demand exists for many Induatrlal 
products. Second, strong inflationary tend¬ 
encies are lurking in the economy. Third, 
the necessity for the continuance of many 
governmental economic controls impairs the 
operation of certain checks and balances in 
collective bargaining. Fourth, the economic 
road ahead, after complete reconversion, is 
still uncertain. 

Several facts stand out clearly in this con¬ 
fused picture. Many industries are assured 
of a market for everything they can possibly 
make for the next few years. In many cases 
it means lowered costs that should be re¬ 
flected in higher wages and lower prices. 
Many Industries have already benefited sub¬ 
stantially by reduced average unit labor cost 
due to the reduction of overtime costs. 

In those industries that cannot actually 
effect operating economies under these con¬ 
ditions. and where labor is working for wages 
that do not permit an adequate standard of 
living, now is the time to raise those wages, 
even if some price increases are necessary. 
Never will these industries be in a more fa¬ 
vorable position to absorb increases. If this 
is not done, the effect will be to Impose sub¬ 
standard conditions not only for the present, 
but for a long Indeterminal e period. All too 
often in a glutted labor market it is the in¬ 


dustry with the marginal wage that sets the 
industrial standard. 

When the initial backlog of demand is sat¬ 
isfied, there must be a continuing high-level 
demand. That can be assured only with a 
high level of purchasing power, gradually 
built up with an increase In real wages. 

These and similar problems are the com¬ 
plex issues behind the labor scene. It is 
clearly apparent that restrictive labor meas¬ 
ures are not the answer. Curtailment of la¬ 
bor’s rights can only bring bitterness and dis¬ 
content. The logical conclusion of such re¬ 
pressive measures Is to abolish entirely the 
right to strike and the right to peaceful 
picketing. These are fundamental rights 
which stem from the Constitution. 

I cannot emphasize this too strongly: 
this approach is the method of totalitarian¬ 
ism. The destruction of a free and strong 
labor movement was the first step in the 
subversion of the rights and liberties of all 
segments of the population. When total 
control was achieved, the status of labor, 
and in fact all culture, reverted to barbarism, 
including the exist-for-work theory of eco¬ 
nomics. This method to secure production is 
irreconcilable with democracy and freedom. 

Punitive legislation against labor, or any 
group in society, Inevitably entails the loss 
of freedom for all. Labor’s basic nghts are 
indivisible with other basic rights. Strike 
down the rights of lakxir and you have struck 
a major blow in wrecking the freedom of 
speech, and all other liberties that we chcr> 
Ish. It is part of the same pattern. It lb 
part of the same freedom. 

These self-evident tniths should give 
warning to those who would extend the Fed¬ 
eral power to curb alleged abuses of labor. A 
temporary victory resulting In a curtailment 
of labor’s fundamental rights will pave the 
way for governmental encroachments on the 
rights of management. Permanent regula¬ 
tion of salaries, profits, and prices will be a 
logical outcome of Federal policies that place 
labor in a strait-jacket. 

The serious situation we face today calls 
for a delicate operation on the ills of our 
economy—not a haphazard swinging of the 
meat axe and bludgeon. A labor strike is 
a symptom of industrial Illness. Too many 
people are concerned only with the symptom. 

The constructive approach to this critical 
problem Is In the opposite direction. The 
only real answer is full and free collective 
bargaining, in an atmosphere permeated with 
mutual confidence Instead of mistrust. The 
spotlight of public opinion must be turned 
on those who refuse to bargain in good faith 

The conciliation and mediation services of 
the Government must be strengthened. The 
use of voluntary mediation and arbitration 
must be encouraged. Such provisions written 
into a voluntary collective agreement will 
afford protection against work stoppages. 
Compulsory methods usually defeat them¬ 
selves because they do net remove the friction 
and bitterness that must be resolved before 
a satisfactory employer-employee relation¬ 
ship can be had. Cooling-off periods are un¬ 
satisfactory because they can easily become 
heating-up periods or merely stalling-off pe¬ 
riods. 

1 am satisfied that Americans can work 
out this problem. I am comdneed that we 
can do it without surrendering our birthright 
of freedom. To achieve this end all elements 
in our country must have patience and for¬ 
bearance. Above all, we must have faith in 
the democratic process and a determination 
to preserve our fundamental liberties. 

In the most destructive war in history we 
proved that free men could outfight and out¬ 
produce nations governed by totalitarian 
states. DOW have the opportunity to 
prove to the world that free men living in 
a democracy can have economic opportunity 
for a high standard of living without sur¬ 
rendering their fundamental Tights. 
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The General Motors Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. STANFILL 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday. March 5), 1946 

Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, I ask 
ttnanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record an editorial which appeared 
In the Louisville Courier-Journal for 
March 5, 1946, regarding the dispute be¬ 
tween General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers. This, in my judg¬ 
ment, is one of the clearest statements 
about this entire matter I have seen, and 
I think the whole country would benefit 
if it should be inserted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A STRUGGLE THAT CAN BUT WEAKEN EVERYBODY 

The dispute between General Motors and 
Its workers doubtless will go down In our 
industrial history as a horrible example of 
mishandling, confusion, and dubious mo¬ 
tives; in short, as one of the most unfortu¬ 
nate of episodes, doomed in the end to serve 
nobody well, with candor, dignity, responsi¬ 
bility, and professed principles all affronted 
by both sides. 

The union’s offer to resume work under 
arbitration—an offer in which artifice and 
desperation seem to be equally mingled—and 
the company's rejection with a counter¬ 
proposal that cunningly changes the subject 
by a taunting challenge, serve but to deepen 
the Impression of a perversity that is almost 
malign. 

Issues involved in the dispute were no 
more complex in the beginning than those 
which separated negotiators In other indus¬ 
tries that long ago have reconciled their dif¬ 
ferences, if even as much as in some. But 
there was a kind of Immoderation of atti¬ 
tudes on both sides that made this strike 
difficult. There was a virtual admission on 
part of the General Motors Division of the 
United Automobile Workers that its intent 
was punitive and destructive, that it was bent 
on a test of power as much as on a vindica¬ 
tion of principle. It fairly flaunted its strat¬ 
egy of Isolating company by company and 
bending each to its will. Partly defensive 
against this threat, partly aggressive against 
the union as such (the cancellation of con¬ 
tract ought to be evidence on this point). 
General Motors moved instantly to create a 
new set of issues, so that the original ques¬ 
tion was blurred at the start by economic 
theory and definitions of free enterprise. 
One may well suspect this to have been as de¬ 
liberate as the union’s plan of divide and 
conquer. 

It was as if the two parties were engaged 
in a race in which each side darted off in 
opposite directions, or in a debate waged in 
different languages, so that the longer they 
kept at it, the farther apart they got. When 
one changed its course in pursuit of the 
other, directions were shifted, so that orig¬ 
inal issues seem now to have been forgotten 
(62-for-40, wage-price relationships, validity 
of fact-llnding) and a sort of fluid, disin¬ 
genuous wrangle to have taken the place of 
bargaining. 

It may not be easy to escape the suspicion 
that, at this stage, the union's offer to re¬ 
turn to work pending arbitration was made 
partly to get out from under the onus of com¬ 
promise on a point on which it was furiously 
declared there could be no compromise, and 


partly to feint the company into the position, 
for public view, of wanting to prolong the 
strike. 

Obviously the company does want to pro¬ 
long the strike, possessing several advantages. 
Not the least of these is the union leader¬ 
ship’s making a do-or-die point of 1 cent an 
hour, although it is diligently trying to 
minimize this weakness by talking of differ¬ 
ences also on contract and working condi¬ 
tions. But the company's refusal of arbitra¬ 
tion is bused on grounds that seem pretty 
thin when it says that arbitration Is bound 
to support its offer of an 18i^-cent-an-hour 
raise, so why arbitrate? A genuine desire to 
get back to work and restore old relationships 
would find the proposal attractive. 

The r lain truth is that n pathological con¬ 
dition of mind has grown up in this contro¬ 
versy, a progressive degeneration of reason 
and responsibility on both sides, and the 
early show of bargaining has descended into 
a mutual vengeful snarling, as if each were 
determined now only upon destruction of the 
other. In the most recent tightening of the 
deadlock, the country must have a dismal 
feeling that this is where it came in, but an 
even more forlorn wonder as to where it 
po.ssibly can go now in this matter. 


Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the Record what 
I consider to be a very important article 
on the subject of the control of atomic 
energy. The article was written by 
George Fielding Eliot and published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of a re¬ 
cent date. The article is entitled, in 
part, “General Groves* Aims on Control 
of Atomic Energy Questioned.” General 
Groves’ aims need, in my opinion, plenty 
of questioning. 

There keing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

General Groves’ Aims on Control of Atomic 
Energy Questioned—^H is Complaint on 
‘Leakage’ of Secrets is Seen as a Move to 
Obstruct Civilian Direction and Aid May- 
JoiiNsoN Bill for “Atomic Czar ' 

(By George Fielding Eliot) 

The control of atomic energy affects the 
future safety of every citizen of the United 
States. American atomic policy must, there¬ 
fore, be kept under the control of the people 
of this country through their duly elected 
public servants. 

It is not exclusively a military matter, any 
more than it Is exclusively political, or scien¬ 
tific, or economic. It has all these aspects, 
and it must be considered from all these 
viewpoints. But to consider it or to decide 
it on the basis of one of these aspects to 
the exclusion of the others can lead only to 
national disaster. 

This basic issue has been sharply drawn by 
Senator Brien McMahon, of Connecticut, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in his speech before the 
Overseas Press Club In New York on Thurs¬ 
day evening. 


The vital importance of Senator McMa¬ 
hon’s contentions have been vividly, though, 
one may be sure, unintentionally underlined 
by Major General Leslie R. Groves, chief of 
the Army’s Manhattan Project, in a press in¬ 
terview on Friday. 

A FORCE FOB PEACE 

Said Senator McMahon: “'We should now 
give notice to the world that we regard 
atomic energy as a force for peace by handing 
its control over to a civilian agency.” 

Said General Groves, referring to the forth¬ 
coming atomic bomb tests in the Pacific: 
"There has been too much discussion al¬ 
ready. That’s what concerns me. I'd like 
to see the press locked up on the press .ship, 
taken out to a certain point, write what they 
can see of the explosion, and then send them 
back home.” 

"And then you would sec an explosion,” a 
reporter told him. 

The general .should not have to wait so 
long to see that explosion. 

It is. Indeed, high time that the press and 
the people of this country st.arted asking a 
few questions of and about Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves. 

Why, for example, did the general try to 
frighten the country by complaining about 
leakage of atomic secrets Just at the time 
of the disclosure of Soviet espionage activi¬ 
ties in Canada? These statements have 
been branded as completely false by the 
Association of Oak Ridge Scientists, and 
characterized as an attempt to obstruct pas¬ 
sage of the McMahon bill for civilian control 
of atomic energy in favor of the May-Johnson 
bill, which would provide for military con¬ 
trol. This bill is indeed so worded as to 
place dictatorial powers over atomic energy 
in the hands of a single administrator who 
could not be removed even by the President 
of the United States. There Is good reason 
to suspect that this Job of atomic czar 
could, in the minds of many proponents of 
the May-Johnson bill, be most appropriately 
filed by none other than Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves. 

But it might be we'll for the people of this 
country to stop, look, and listen before they 
entrust their lives and the lives and futures 
of their children to one man over whom they 
will have no control and who could, under 
the terms of the May-John.son bill, find ample 
i.uthority to throw any citizen who protested 
against his acts into the ])enltentlary for a 
long term of years—that is, if the protest 
were at all specific, and could be construed 
ns violating security. 

It might be well to ask why it Is that vir¬ 
tually every scientist of any reputation who 
ha.s worked on the atomic projects regards 
General Groves with so much suspicion and 
distrust It might be well to ask with what 
bogles General Groves so frightened the 
members of Senator McMahon’s committee 
during his recent testimony in executive ses¬ 
sion (after the Canadian disclosures) that 
scientists who are in close touch with what 
is going on in Washington have now swung 
from optlmi-sm to pe.ssimism over the pros¬ 
pects of a favorable report on the McMahon 
bill. It might be well to ask why Senator 
McMahon himself found it necessary to make 
BO vigorous an appeal to the public to re¬ 
member the essential principle of our gov¬ 
ernment, the control of the military by the 
civil power, and to beg that it be not departed 
from in a matter of such vital consequence 
as the control of atomic energy. 

INDEPENDENCE MISUSED 

It might be w'ell to recall that In every 
country where the military have gained in¬ 
dependence of civilian control, that inde¬ 
pendence has been misused 

It might be well to ask why, when General 
Groves so plainly has no confidence in the 
people of this country, the people ot this 
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country should have such unbounded confi¬ 
dence in General Groves as he seems to de¬ 
mand? 

There has been too much discussion al¬ 
ready, says the general. That's what con¬ 
cerns him, he tells us. There should be more 
discussion, a great deal more, and a lot of 
It should be about General Groves and 
what makes him tick, and why. 

It is our lives you are playing with, general. 
It Is our country's future. And we’d like, if 
you have no objection, to continue to have 
these affairs of ours controlled under the 
arrangements we have found satisfactory for 
the last century and a half—the arrange¬ 
ments set down in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Rural Electrification 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERTM. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday. March 5), 1946 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
on rural electrification which I delivered 
at Buffalo. N. Y.. on Tuesday, March 5, 
1946. before the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
v;as ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in your annual meeting. An occasion 
like this does much to arouse enthusiasm to 
carry forward the fight to extend rural elec¬ 
trification. To give the farmers of America 
the miracles of an electrical age is a noble, 
humanitarian and economic objective. I am 
proud to have been associated with this move¬ 
ment from its Inception. 

The REA is less than 11 years old. It was 
created by Executive order on May 11, 1936, 
with an appropriation of $76,000, under the 
Federal emergency relief program. It was 
given continuing status by the congressional 
act approved May 20, 1936. The act wisely 
gave preference to cooperatives, public agen¬ 
cies, and limited profit groups. 

In the short span of intervening years be¬ 
tween then and the present. Including the 
war years when most of the REA expansion 
activities w'ere suspended, more than one and 
one-half million customers have been pro¬ 
vided service from 500,000 miles of transmis¬ 
sion lines and 64 generating systems financed 
by REA. Insofar as the National Rural Elec¬ 
tric Cooperative Association is concerned. I 
note from the February Issue of your ofllclal 
publication that you can now boast of 470 
member cooperatives, with 699,996 consumer 
members. That is a splendid record of 
growth. 

Perhaps the most significant figures that 
can be mentioned are the census figures on 
the extent of rural electrification. Only 
10.9 percent of all farms had electricity in 
1935. Ten years later. In 1946, about 44.7 
percent of all farms were electrified. The 
large part of this progress was due directly 
to the REA. 

To date. Congress has authorized about 
$726,000,000 for REA loans, exclusive of the 
$100,000,000 in the pending deficiency bill 
which will be approved shortly. The ulti¬ 
mate goal of complete electrification of all 
rural areas, which should be completed 
within 10 years, is estimated by the Budget 


Bureau to have a total cost of $1,825,000,000. 
It should be emphasized that this Is not a 
burden on the taxpayer. This Is money for 
loans, most of which are gilt-edge. The 
program's solid financial position is shown 
hy the fact that delinquencies on the re¬ 
payment schedules to date have been con¬ 
siderably less than 1 percent. 

There were good economic reasons why 
the Government 11 years ago undertook the 
responsibility of promoting rural electrifica¬ 
tion through cooperatives. First and fore¬ 
most, private utilities had not done the job. 
It was not because the utilities disliked the 
farmer, but merely because they did not 
choose to dilute their urban profits with less 
profitable rural operations. The incentive for 
rapid expansion was lacking. 

It was clearly apparent then, as now, that 
an expansion policy for rural electrification 
based solely on anticipated profits would be 
very slow In reaching the farmer. Further¬ 
more, It might actually doom many to in¬ 
definite darkness because a profits policy will 
Inevitably skim off the best business and 
forget about the thin areas. The only way 
an Integrated coverage could be obtained was 
to establish the REA and make It possible for 
the farmers to help themselves. That Is 
where the Government came in; that is 
where the cooperatives came in. 

Electricity has become such an important 
item in a decent standard of living that the 
Government cannot condone a situation 
where a large segment of our population 
must live without It, or pay prohibitive costs 
for it. It is a tribute to the ideals and rlfi- 
ciency of the rural electric cooperatives that 
they have been able to overcome the basic 
economic handicap of serving those whom 
the utilities would not serve, and yet give 
comparable service for all. Your rural coop¬ 
eratives have supplied power to areas and 
farmers who would not have electricity for 
many years. Your cooperatives have sub¬ 
stantially reduced the costs of rural service, 
so that more people can enjoy the benefits 
of electricity. 

Electricity is bringing a new era into Amer- * 
lean agriculture. I venture the assertion 
that electricity will ultimately revolutionize 
agriculture more than all the farm Inven¬ 
tions of the last century combined. Fortu¬ 
nately, most of the changes will be on the 
credit side of the national ledger. It is my 
opinion that the availability of cheap elec¬ 
tricity on the farm is the best possible In¬ 
surance that the farmer of tomorrow will 
have the social and economic status to which 
he is entitled as a major producer in our 
economy. 

The family-owned and operated farm is 
one of the cornerstones upon which our po¬ 
litical democracy rests. An adequate sup¬ 
ply of electricity at reasonable rates will be 
an Important factor In Its preservation, as 
against corporate agriculture. 

Once the farmer gets the power, he quick¬ 
ly learns how to make good use of it. Sta¬ 
tistics of power consumption for newly elec¬ 
trified forms show a rapid rise in the rate 
of consumption over a period of the first few 
years, especially. Experts In the Department 
of Agriculture say that electricity has more 
than 50 different uses in the home, and more 
than 300 uses on a farm. 

For example, a dairy farmer can make use 
of milking machines, milk refrigeration 
equipment, bottlewashers, equipment for 
sterilizing utensils and pasteurizing milk, 
bam ventilation fans, devices for heating the 
drinking water of cows, animal groomers, 
electrocution screens for files and Insects, and 
ensilage cutters. A poultryman can effective¬ 
ly use lighting to improve egg production, 
heat to control incubation, and ultra-violet 
light to improve the hardihood of young 
chicks. In general farming electricity can 
be used effectively for com shelling, husking, 
and shredding; hay hoisting and baling; feed 


grinding: wood sawing: threshing; concrete 
mixing; and power for general machinery. 

Ibis is in addition to the usual applica¬ 
tions of home, barn, and yard lighting; and 
the usual home appliances—^radio, refrig¬ 
erators, washing machines, irons, toasters, 
vacuum cleaners, and so forth. 

It should be noted that each extension of 
rural electrification opens a vast new market 
for electric appliances. It is estimated, for 
example, that normal REA expansion in the 
next 3 years will create a market for more 
than 1,000,000 radios. 1.000,000 electric irons, 
700,000 washing machines, 600.000 refrigera¬ 
tors, 400,000 toasters, 260,000 vacuum clean¬ 
ers. 200,000 hot-plates, and 100.000 coffee 
makers. 

There may also be a new additional service 
made possible through rural electrification. 
Telephone service may become Integrated 
with it. It has been proved feasible to use 
rural power lines for carrier-currents for tele¬ 
phone service. Only last week it was an¬ 
nounced that royalty-free patents were given 
to equipment manufacturers, and that it is 
expected that telephone service will be ex¬ 
tended to an additional million farm fami¬ 
lies within the next few years. The REA, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
private telephone laboratories are all pro¬ 
moting this development which may mean 
a two-f or-one bargain in rural electrification. 

All of these facts add up to this: Electricity 
on the farm makes farming more profitable, 
reduces the drudgery of farm labor and, most 
important of ail, makes the farm a more com¬ 
fortable place for the farmer and hl.s family 
to live. 

From these self-evident truths and the 
great success of the REA program to date, it 
might be assumed that the REA would en¬ 
counter no further opposition. But such la 
not the case. The private utilities are seiz¬ 
ing every opportunity In their persistent ef¬ 
forts to cripple this great program. I know, 
because I have been in the thick of the fight 
on several fronts within the past few months; 
yes. even a few days ago in the Senate. 

There are so many legislative issues that 
need careful attention that I was uncertain 
almost to the last day as to whether or 
not I could accept the invitation to be here. 
But I am glad I could come. And I Intend 
to continue the fight on these issues in the 
Senate as long as I am privileged to have 
a seat In that great deliberative body. 

For many years I sat side by side in* that 
body with the man who led the fight to 
establish the REA on a permanent basis. 
Senator Norris never faltered when the go¬ 
ing became tough. Now, when the private 
utilities are marshaling their forces to cripple 
and hamstring the program, It is up to us 
not to falter. We must organize and meet 
their challenge head on. Every friend of the 
REA, in and out of Congress, must give his 
best in the battle now being waged. 

The opponents of cooperatives and rural 
electrification are not making a frontal at¬ 
tack. They know that public opinion could 
not be mustered on their side if a clear-cut 
Issue of for-or-agalnst is presented to the 
people. Therefore, they are making oblique, 
slashing attacks by which they hope to ac¬ 
complish their ends. 

You know the tactics: "The rural electrifi¬ 
cation cooperatives are all right, but— 
"We have no quarrel with the cooperative 
movement, but we think it should be re¬ 
quired to—". 

Or. they contend that everything that 
needs to be done has been done by the Gov¬ 
ernment; that the problem, great as it was, 
has now been solved. Then they add that 
additional rural electrification can be ac¬ 
complished without further governmental 
aid. That argument was used 11 years ago 
when almost 90 percent of the farms of ^hls 
country were without electric light and 
power. 
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Still another more subtle approach Is that 
which tries to “improve the efficiency of rural 
electrification*'—and 1 put that in quotation 
marks—by restricting the operations of co¬ 
operatives in the construction of competing 
generating plants and transmission lines. 

As late as Friday in the Senate we had 
under consideration a deficiency bill which 
carried, among other things, an authoriza¬ 
tion of $100,000,000 for REA loans. This 
item was added to the bill on the House 
side to meet the situation with which you 
are familiar, namely, that almost all of the 
present funds are allocated and that no 
continuing authorization, such as the Poage 
bill, has yet been approved by Congress. 

After the hearings had been dosed, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in execu¬ 
tive session adopted an amendment which 
provided that no part of the money should 
be available for the construction of generat¬ 
ing plants, unless it was certified by the 
Federal Power Commission that current was 
not available in the area at reasonable rates. 

Those of us who realized the Implications 
of this amendment—how it would in effect 
repeal parts of the REA Act—exposed it on 
the Senate floor, and stopped it cold, by a 
vote of 52 to 21. 

What would this amendment have done? 
It would have deprived cooperatives of the 
bargaining power whereby they may secure 
reasonable rates from public-utility com¬ 
panies. They cannot Ignore reasonable rates 
that would be set by actual or threatened 
competitive service. Everyone who Is fa¬ 
miliar with the history of the activities of 
the power corporations knows that even with 
this bargaining power cooperatives in some 
instances have been refused power at rea¬ 
sonable bulk prices. 

It is highly significant that when cooper¬ 
atives were forced under these circumstances 
to build competing plants, they were able 
thereby to secure lower rates. I am familiar 
with the Dalryland Power Cooperative and 
other cooperatives in my State. I know that 
unless that cooperative had had the ability 
to construct its own plants it would have 
had to take power from the power companies 
at 1.8 cents per kilowatt-hour. Instead, it 
was able to obtain its own power at 1.28 
cents per kilowatt-hour. It thereby ob¬ 
tained a savings to the Dalryland Cooper¬ 
ative alone of $330,000 a year. 

We had a similar congressional fight last 
December when utility Interests tried to 
block various power projects and transmis¬ 
sion lines that will mean lower rates to REA 
cooperatives. The issue is essentially the 
same on all multipurpose dams: the power 
companies want to obtain control of any 
power that is generated. A favorite method 
of trying to do that is to write legislative 
provisions into the law which will prohibit 
the Government from constructing trans¬ 
mission lines to the dam. The object is to 
place the private utilities in a position where 
they are the only customer for the power and 
thus to enable them to buy It at dump 
prices. We fought out that issue in the 
Senate last June when an effort was made to 
deprive the Department of the Interior of 
necessary funds to construct connecting 
transmission lines to Shasta and Keswick 
Dams. I discussed the issue at length and 
pointed out to the Senate at that time that 
the question before the Senate is, Shall these 
great power projects be operated for the 
public good, or turned over, lock, stock, and 
barrel to a private corporation for gain? 

We won that fight, and also the previous 
one in November 1944 when we defeated the 
so-called Bailey amendment to a flood-con¬ 
trol and power-project bill. The Bailey 
amendment also would have precluded the 
Government from building transmission 
lines when private interests wanted to buy 
the power at the dam. 

I cite all these instances to emphasize the 
fact that we have strong opposition. And 
you know as well as I that It does not lack 


financial backing for propaganda purposes. 
From the steady stream of literature that 
comes across my desk—it is beautiful art 
work and well-written copy—believe that 
it must serve at least one useful purpose—it 
must give employment to a great many 
people. 

In all seriousness, we cannot afford to un¬ 
derestimate the drive that will soon be made 
in full force against all cooperatives on tax 
issues. We cannot afford to underestimate 
the further efforts that will be made to 
hamper REA expansion on this same issue 
of generating plants, or the more preposter¬ 
ous claims that the job of rural electrifica¬ 
tion is done, and that private utilities can 
handle the rest of the farmers. If I am any 
Judge of the situation, these issues will be 
before the Congress soon again. Even the 
Harris bill in the House of Representatives, 
which has been reported from the subcom¬ 
mittee to the full committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, contains provisions 
which would restrict and hamper expansion. 
To obtain the kind of program we want, wo 
need the help not only of you who are directly 
concerned, but every farmer who has a stake 
in rural electrification and every co-op mem¬ 
ber who believes In the cooperative move¬ 
ment. I call on all the friends of this great 
program to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
meeting the onslaughts of the utility in¬ 
terests. 


Address by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
to Gen. Henry H. Arnold, at Testimo¬ 
nial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 (legislatwe day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on February 
9. 1946, at the StatJer Hotel in Wash¬ 
ington, the Army Air Forces tendered a 
testimonial dinner to Gen. Henry H. Ar¬ 
nold on the eve of his retirement as com¬ 
manding general of the Army Air Forces. 
I was privileged to make an address on 
that occa.sion, and I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wo gather tonight to do honor to an old 
comrade, a great soldier, a great airman, a 
great military leader, a great servant of our 
country, Gen. Hap Arnold. 

His is the story of the achievements of an 
American boy who was to rise step by step 
until he was to stand within the small and 
select company of the leaders who were to 
save our country and the liberties of all peo¬ 
ples. His is the story of the man who did 
the impossibles. 

We see Hap Arnold, a lanky young secoild 
lieutenant graduating at West Point in 1907, 
winning Aviator’s Certificate No. 29 in 1911, 
winning the first of all United States military 
aviation badges in 1912, and in that same year 
being the first Army officer to have his name 
inscribed on the Mackay Trophy. 

World War I comes and he does well his 
part. In 1935 he wins for the second time the 
Mackay Trophy, and in 1938 brings the Col¬ 
lier Trophy to the Army Air Corps. 

And then World War n. the greatest war in 
all the world’s history. Hap Arnold is full- 
grown now, with his splendid personal leader¬ 
ship, driving spirit, and professional genius. 
His unerring vision grasped the picture and 


his sound Judgment correctly estimated the 
situation. In his brain the eagles of battle 
built their eyries, and beginning almost from 
scratch without a precedent, without a pat¬ 
tern, he created the mightiest military 
machine of the air the world has ever known. 
He smashed precedent, he cut the lines of 
static thought, he did the needful and built 
anew. He demanded from his subordinates, 
from science, from industry and labor, from 
all America, twice as iruch as it appeared 
humanly possible to deliver. He got at least 
50 percent more than anyone, except Hap 
Arnold expected to get. His driving spirit, 
the driving spirit of the Army Air Forces 
found translation in their motto, “It can be 
done.” 

In 1940, we had to get aircraft to England— 
not a few but a veritable flood of them. There 
was not sufficient shipping space to make 
even a start. Hap Arnold mused, “Airplanes 
are made to fly. We will fly them to Eng¬ 
land.” 

Oh, it could not be done; everybody except 
Hap Arnold knew that. It was a long way to 
England. The route lay across the icy wastes 
of the North Atlantic. There were no inter¬ 
mediate landing fields, no communications, 
no weather services. The losses would be 
terrible to contemplate. Maybe a few long- 
range bombers could make it in a few of the 
better day.s during the summer. But it was 
Just impossible. 

A few months afterward Hap Arnold was 
to report to a committee of Congress, “We 
did fly the planes, pursuits as well as bomb¬ 
ers, to England, and during the winter with 
the same success as we did in the summer, 
with no greater losses “ 

American and Allied experts assured Hap 
Arnold that daylight, high-altltude, precision 
bombing was impractical and impossible. 
Our allies had tried and had given up. Theo¬ 
retically and demonstratedly, it could not be 
done. We could not possibly break through 
German defenses without prohibitive losses. 
Even the Germans were convinced. But Hap 
Arnold knew that to win the war we had to 
go through, and we know how well and how 
often we went through in broad open day¬ 
light straight to the targets. 

The general had to have fighters to accom¬ 
pany the heavy bombers over Germany. A 
young staff officer remembers vividly walking 
to his desk one morning and finding there a 
directive for a fighter aircraft that would 
escort heavy bombers from England to Ber¬ 
lin and return. The general wanted it in 
less than 6 months, and from the assembly 
lines came pouring the Thunderbolts and the 
Mustangs. When the first fighters accom¬ 
panied the heavy bombers over Germany, and 
Nazi pilots reported them, the Nazi high com¬ 
mand laughed and said that the pilots were 
seeing things. They said it was impossible 
for a fighter to fly that far, until one day 
the commanding general of the Nazi fighters 
went out to take a look at the air war and 
met four American Mustangs which chased 
him all the way back to Berlin. Then ho 
knew how far the American long-range fight¬ 
ers could fly. 

The European winter came, with its 
wretched weather, and our air operations 
were coming almost to a standstill. The 
general’s answer was to find out how to bomb 
through the overcast. He rallied the world's 
scientists and forced the solution. Soon, our 
thousand-plane attacks were as regular in 
bad weather as in good. With our fancy 
radar and radio gadgets our planes were able 
to drop their bombs on the enemy almost as 
precisely as if they were seeing the targets. 

There was often a scarcity of many of the 
critical materials needed for the building of 
our planes and their equipment. These ma¬ 
terials were in demand by other leaders no 
less conscientious or patriotic who were 
carrying grave responsibilities. It was the 
driving spirit of Hap Arnold that made all 
appreciate the vast importance of his great 
bombing offensives, won the approval of the 
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President, and secured from the Joint Chiefs 
of Stair the overriding priority to meet his 
needs. 

Great as were the planes that Hap Arnold 
built, he recognized that their effectiveness 
against the enemy depended upon who serv¬ 
iced and navigated and piloted and fought 
them. He realized that 06 percent of the 
Air Forces* enlisted personnel and practically 
all of its officers had to be technical special¬ 
ists. He demanded that the Air Forces have 
only the best in officers and personnel. He 
got them. Prom the flower of American youth 
came his mechanics, his pilots, and his fight¬ 
ing airmen. They paid tremendous divi¬ 
dends. 

When the war broke with such swiftness 
there was an Insistent demand that Hap 
Arnold send all available trained personnel 
to stem the engulfing tide of enemy air 
power. He was too wise for this. He refused 
to hazard the future to servo the hour. He 
sent only a portion. With the remainder as 
a teaching nucleus he welded together the 
mighty Army Air Forces that whipped Its 
weight in Messerschmitts, Focke-Wulfs and 
Mltaubishles. It was a tough decision. It 
was the right decision. 

With his planes and his fighting airmen 
Hap Arnold carried the war to the very 
heart of Germany long before it was possi¬ 
ble to land on the beaches of Normandy. 
Where Hitler and Goering with all their 
planes and strategems and all their vaunted 
Luftwaffe failed. Hap Arnold succeeded. 
While Hitler and Goering could not under¬ 
stand and appreciate the tremendous sig¬ 
nificance and import of strategic bombing, 
Hap Arnold smashed Nazi plants and pro¬ 
duction lines, paralyzed their transportation 
systems, blasted their reserves, and made 
possible the landings on the Normandy beach¬ 
heads. the terrific and heroic drive of our 
ground forces acrass France, through the 
Siegfried line, over the Rhine and on to the 
complete disaster of the German Armies. 

Pew of us will ever know the difficulties 
encountered in keeping the European bomb¬ 
ing offensive coordinated under the com¬ 
mand of airmen so as to utilize maximum 
eflBciency of air power. General Arnold well 
remembered those difficulties when he set 
up the great B-29 offensive in the Pacific. 
To insure that its mighty strategic strength 
would not be weakened by the divided com¬ 
mand in the Pacific, he set up the headquar¬ 
ters of thl.s great force here in Washington 
with himself directly in command. Here he 
was the Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces, a member of the Joint Chlefc of 
Staff, a member of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and in addition, brilliantly command¬ 
ing the largest combat air force of all the 
world 6,000 miles from its theater of oper¬ 
ations. What a general! 

There is nothing in recorded history like It. 
In early 1944 Hap Arnold took a trip to 
Europe. On the basis of what he saw there 
he decided in his own mind that the war in 
Europe would soon be finished. He forth¬ 
with cabled his staff in Washington to stop 
the enormous flow to Europe of aircraft, 
crews, bombs, ammunition, fuel, and all that 
goes with aerial war. and to channel the full 
weight of our air power potential toward 
Japan. A momentous decision, indeed. Only 
courage and military genius could make a 
decision of such Import. 

With that decision and all it meant in the 
bombing and burning and blasting of Japan, 
within 90 days from VE-day. without a single 
American ground soldier having to put his 
foot on the Japanese mainland, Japan sur¬ 
rendered and we celebrated VJ-day. 

How sweet must be the thought tonight 
to Hap Arnold that his courage, his daring, 
his vision, and his genius contributed so 
much to the saving of the lives of thousands 
of American youth and of millions of Ameri¬ 
can casualties. 

It was a fateful quirk of chance that made 
Hap Arnold a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. But once he sat with the President 


and other service chiefs there was no ques¬ 
tion about the need for him In that body. 
At long last the Chief of the Air Service 
was in his rightful place. At long last air 
power had won reco^ition as an equal part¬ 
ner in waging the war. At long last the 
Army Air Forces had an authoritative voice 
in the decisions as to how and where they 
would be employed. Military aviation made 
its greatest forward step and Billy Mitchell 
stood vindicated. 

Under Hap Arnold so brilliant were the 
achievements of the Army Air Forces, so mag¬ 
nificent their record, and so superior their 
contribution to the winning of the war that 
they cannot today be denied equal status 
end equal autonomy with land and sea forces. 
I tell you tonight that It shall be so written 
into the law of the land. Air power takes its 
place as America's first line of defense. 

In this atomic age we know that our best 
hope for peace lies in an organized world 
under law and Justice. We also know that 
until the world can bo so organized—and the 
processes are slow, painfully slow—we must 
keep America strong if we would play our 
part ill the leadership of the world and in 
the building of its peace. Men and nations 
do not follow weak leaders. And we must 
keep America strong that we may keep Ameri¬ 
ca free. 

Hap Arnold, ever looking to the future, 
has already called in the scientists, the ex¬ 
perts, and the best brains of our country and 
started them on mountainous research to 
find the answers, to look 20 years into the 
future that we may best plan and shape our 
defenses. In his historic document, the 
third report of the Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War, 
he has left a rare testament of wisdom and 
of experience for our guidance. 

As we pay tribute tonight to Hap Arnold, 
we cannot forget her who has been his best 
lieutenant, his kindest critic, his wisest 
counselor, and who has done so much to keep 
the home fires burning. Mrs. Hap Arnold. 

Brooking no fear, quick to decide, going 
through with his purposes whatever obstacles 
opposed, Hap Arnold leaves an inspiring ex¬ 
ample of achievement, of devotion, of bril¬ 
liant leadership that will quicken and 
strengthen the spirit of the Army Air Forces 
down the years. 

As Hap Arnold departs from us he carries 
with him our affection for him as a comrade, 
our appreciation of all that he has done for 
the Army Air Forces, and our pride in his 
exalted services to our country and its free 
institutions. A searching aurvey of his rec¬ 
ord shows that there is no great act of his 
which our country would annul, no great 
decision by him which military Judgment 
would reverse, no deed done which wisdom 
would deplore. His fame as a soldier is eter¬ 
nally fixed. He has won his place in the 
high fellowship of our country's great mili¬ 
tary leaders headed by George Washington. 
And we may know that if Washington were 
with us tonight he would Join with us in 
saying to Hap Arnold, *'Weil done. Well 
done.” 

Statement in Opposition to Compulsory 
Military Training by Dr. John R. 
Sampey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM A. STANFILL 

or KKNTUCKT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5>, IHS 

Mi. STANFILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Record an article by Dr. John R. 
Sampey of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Ely., setting forth 
his ideas regarding compulsory military 
training. Dr. Sampey is recognized not 
only in Kentucky but throughout the 
Southland as a great spiritual leader of 
the people, and his words and advice 
carry great weight among religious peo¬ 
ple all over this country. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

A WORSHIPER OF LEE RENOUNCES WAR 

(By John R. Sampey) 

To show that I have not departed in the 
slightest from my great hero. Robert E. Lee, 
I wish to quote a brief passage from the au¬ 
thentic life of Robet E. Lee by Douglas 
Southall Freeman. 

On page 497, of the fourth volume, on 
The Pattern of a Life, Dr. Prteman shows the 
marked change that came over General Lee 
after 1865. I quote as follows; "He was 
changed, also, in that, after 1665, he put out 
of his heart the military career that long 
had fascinated him. All the misgivings he 
had felt before the war regarding the pursuit 
of arms were confirmed by 5 years at Lexing¬ 
ton. He spoke his conviction, as always, when 
he told young Professor Humphreys that the 
great mistake of his life had been in pursuing 
the education of a soldier, and he was not 
Jesting in his encomium to General Ewell on 
the delights of a civil life. It was not by 
chance that he failed to keep step with the 
superintendent of VMI when the two walked 
together at the head of the column of 
cadets.” 

Dr. Freeman records the misgivings Gen¬ 
eral Lee had felt before the war regarding the 
pursuit of arms. Please observe that he 
stated explicitly to Professor Humphreys that 
the great mistake of his life had been in pur¬ 
suing the education of a soldier. He felt that 
he had largely thrown away his life In the 
work of destruction, and he devoted his clos¬ 
ing years to the work of building up the 
young men of the South in order that they 
might build up Virginia and other States. 
He rejoiced in this work of reconstruction as 
opposed to the destructive activity of war. 

From the days of West Point until Appo¬ 
mattox General Lee always conducted him¬ 
self as a soldier, but after 1865 he refused to 
keep step when he marched with the super¬ 
intendent of Virginia Military Institute at the 
head of the column of cadets. What could 
more strikingly show his renunciation of 
war? 

I have long had some doubt as to General 
Lee’s attitude toward war, and It is now per¬ 
fectly plain to me that my great hero for 
the last 5 years of his life absolutely re¬ 
nounced war. He refused even to talk about 
the battles of the War Between the States lest 
the review of these terrible battles encoiirage 
hate against the North. He spent the closing 
years of his life in working for peace for his 
country. 

It is well known to my many friends that 
I encouraged our people to give themselves 
heart and soul to winning the First World 
War against the Kaiser, and the Second World 
War against Hitler and his hordes. 1 was 
so earnest in my advocacy that I was deemed 
by some of my friends as a "war monger.” 

The question before the American people 
at the present time Is the suggestion by 
President Truman and the leaders of our 
armed forces that youths of 18 shall be 
drafted for 12 months into military service. 
This would be far Inadequate for the train¬ 
ing of men in modern warfare. 

I have two serious objections to this uni¬ 
versal conscription of our American boys of 
18. The flrert objection is that our only 
possible enemy in war in the future would 
probably be Russia. The plan to draft boys 
of 18 for only 12 months' military service 
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would be a Joke In the eyes of Russia. With 
her population of 190,000,000, which Is rap¬ 
idly Increasing through the encouragement 
of large families among the Russians, she 
will far outdistance us In building up a great 
army. She bore the brunt of the struggle 
against Hitler and his hordes during World 
War II. The Germans concentrated against 
Russia from two to three times as many 
divisions of their Army as they did against 
England and the United States. The pro¬ 
posed plan is wholly Inadequate to provide 
any protection from an attack by Russia, if 
war should be brought on between our coun¬ 
try and the Reds. 

I have a second very serious objection to 
the conscription of our boys of 18 in our 
armed forces, as they are at present turned 
over to the sellers of liquid damnation In 
the form of whisky and beer. The example 
is sot from the Chief of Staff and some of 
our top generals all the way down through 
the noncoms, and many thousands of our 
American boys who never touched alcoholic 
liquors in their homes in America have be¬ 
come addicts of liquor drinking. I cannot 
for a moment get my consent to encourage 
any lover of youth to vote for conscription 
of the 18-year-old boys as long as the dis¬ 
tillers and the brewers flood our armed forces 
and all the world with alcoholic beverages. 

I am authorizing my colleague. Dr. J. B. 
Weatherspoon, who is also chairman of the 
Social Service Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, to send out to our 
Baptist papers and any other organs of pub> 
lie opinion, my intense opposition to the con¬ 
scription of our 18-year-old boys. 


The Fight Against Cancer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 (legislatwe day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “The Doctors Are Out to Conquer 
Cancer and They Need Your Help,’* 
written by Eric A. Johnston and pub¬ 
lished in the Reader's Digest of March 
1940. 

The*e being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE DOCTOnS ARE OUT TO CONQUER CANCER AND 
THEY NEED YOUR HELP 

(By Eric A. Johnston) 

Between Pearl Harbor and VJ-day, can¬ 
cer killed 607,000 Americans—more than 
twice the number killed by Germans and 
Japs. 

Cancer is the greatest killer of women be¬ 
tween the ages of 36 and 65; the second great¬ 
est killer of men. Nearly 2,000 children die 
of it yearly. 

Some 17,000,000 Americans living today are 
destined to die of cancer unless we do some¬ 
thing about it. 

Last year we started to do something about 
It. Responding to an appeal of the American 
Cancer Society, we subscribed approximately 
$4,000,000 to launch an all-out attack on the 
disease. 

Of this, nearly $1,000,000 has already been 
made available for organized research. The 
National Research Council will serve as re¬ 
search adviser to the American Cancer 
Society: thus the campaign wUl be super¬ 
vised by the same body to which the Gov¬ 


ernment turned for advice on wartime 
research. 

More than $2,600,000 has helped existing 
cancer clinics and hospitals with their imme¬ 
diate Job. The immediate Job—as distinct 
from the long-range effort to discover cause 
and cure—is far from hopeless. For, even on 
a basis of what we know now, we can save 
many cancer cases if the condition is de¬ 
tected and treated early enough. Early de¬ 
tection means periodic examinations by 
qualified cancer physicians in properly 
equipped clinics and hospitals. We have 
such facilities, but they are too few, too dis¬ 
tant. too poorly equipped to serve all the 
17,000,000 Americans marked for cancer 
death. At some clinics appointments must 
be booked 6 or 8 months In advance. 

The funds you and I contributed last year 
have financed special cancer training for 
county medical examiners; surveys of State 
facilities for cancer treatment; refresher 
courses to qualify general practitioners to 
detect cancer early; radium, new X-ray ma¬ 
chines. and other needed equipment for ex¬ 
isting cancer clinics and hospitals. 

But all this is only a beginning. We’ve 
set out to conquer cancer. Let’s finish the 
Job. 

April is cancer-control month. At that 
time the American Cancer Society will launch 
its drive for $12,000,000 to speed up cancer 
research, extend public education, provide 
more and better hospitals and clinics, and 
train more specialists. 

There is a high purpose in this campaign; 
the conquest of cancer must be undertaken. 
Your contribution to the American Cancer 
Society, Empire State Building, New York 1, 
N. Y., or to your own State cancer committee, 
will help. 


The OPA 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. mCKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, day by day it becomes increasingly 
apparent that the OPA is one of the big¬ 
gest stumbling blocks to reconversion, 
and the production of needed goods in 
this country. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “We Need OPA, but Let's 
Dalouse It,” from the Record-Herald and 
Indianola Tribune of February 21, 1946. 
Also I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial from 
the same newspaper of the issue of Feb¬ 
ruary 28, entitled “OPA in a Glass 
House.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

[From the Record-Herald and Indianola 
Tribune of February 21, 1946 J 
WE NEED OPA, BUT LET’S DELOUSK IT 

L. S. Riford, agricultural cooperation chair¬ 
man of the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers. said in Dee Moines Saturday that 
price controls are a "road block that Is Im¬ 
peding the progress of every Industry.” He 
declared they are strangling Industry and 
agriculture. 

A few hours later Secretary Wallace said 
to the same group of listeners that OPA must 
be backed lor another year or there is im¬ 
minent danger of wild inflation. 


In this case the Record-Herald must agree 
wifih Mr. Wallace; but Mr. Riford is not alto¬ 
gether wrong. Price controls should bo 
maintained for a limited time us a safeguard 
against Inflation; but the cussedness and 
Inconsistency can and should be taken out 
of OPA. The worst enemies of OPA are In 
Its own organization. 

OPA has discriminated against smaller 
businesses In spite of all Its assurances of 
Interest in them. There are too many crooks 
somewhere in its councils who talk one way 
and do another. 

On the other hand, the ideas of business¬ 
men that OPA should be completely scrapped 
are not to be taken with unreserved confi¬ 
dence. We must not forget that NRA In 
1933 was the child of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, yet was the biggest 
flop of Its time. Businessmen, so-called, In¬ 
dulged In the orgy of stock and bond ex¬ 
ploitation and installment buying which 
preceded the collapse of 1929. 

But the mistakes of businessmen 20 years 
ago are no excuse for the mismanagement 
of OPA in 1946. 

The gestapo tactics of some men in its 
enforcing division are reprehensible and 
amount to nothing less than high-handed 
chicanery. When Mr. Kline, head of OPA for 
Iowa, spoke to the Rotary and Lions Clubs 
of Indianola. he convinced most people of his 
personal sincerity; but he did not convince 
anybody of the sincerity of some of his su¬ 
periors and subordinates, who are giving OPA 
a black eye. If OPA is our last line of defense 
against inflation, then the greatest threat of 
Inflation lodges among some of the OPA em¬ 
ployees. because they are wearing out public 
patience. 

Mr. Kline asserted that violations of the 
OPA regulations would be enforced without 
fear or favor, that the violator would be 
prosecuted the same a.s if he drove through 
a stop light. That was the illustration he 
used. 

It was an unhappy Illustration from his 
standpoint. His entire audience was made 
up of men who try to obey traffic rules, not 
because they are alrald of being arrested, but 
because they believe them to be essential to 
safety. 

Yet there wa.s not likely a man among them 
who had not at some time unintentionally 
driven through a stop light and had not been 
arrested for it. And so long as he is a good 
citizen with due respect to the rights ol his 
fellowmen, not one of them has any fear 
that in a month, 6 months, or a year after 
the mi.stake some 2-by-4 lawyer, who cannot 
make a living in private practice, will zoom 
down on him and prosecute him with added 
penalties for delay. 

OPA regulations are so intricate and so 
constantly changing that no businessman 
can hope to go through a year without some 
technical violations of them. It Is unfortu- 
U&tc that, no mutter how consclcullouBly a 
man may try to comply with the spirit of 
OPA. he is constantly living in fear of prose¬ 
cution for some violation of W'hich he himself 
may not even be aware. 

It Is this, more than the broad, general 
purpose of the administration, that is driving 
people to distraction and to demand that the 
W’hole thing be wiped off the map. 

(From the Record-Herald and Indianola 
Tribune of February 20. 1946J 

OPA IN A GLA.SS HOUSE 

Iowa OPA does not seem to be able to ex¬ 
plain why the authorized increase in celling 
price of ear corn on the farm was withheld 
from Iowa 1 armors for nearly 11 months. At 
least the authorized statement by OPA given 
to the Tuesday edition of the RHT does not 
explain It. It comes nearer being an admis¬ 
sion of the neglect rather than an explana¬ 
tion. The truth is the statement beats 
around the bush, dodges the issue, and says 
nothing. It admits the ceiling was raised 
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last March, but contains not a word of ex¬ 
planation of why Iowa fanners have been kept 
in the dark on it 11 months. 

During that time Iowa farmers, those who 
are honest and loyal enough to cooperate 
with OPA, have lost thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of dollars by selling at 2 cents below 
the celling. Maybe it amounted to only ten. 
twenty, or a hundred dollars to the individ¬ 
ual farmer; but altogether it would have been 
a right sizable sum. 

In short, the OPA has gouged the very 
farmers who were Its best friends. Those who 
sold on the black market have not been hurt. 

Perhaps someone in OPA has slipped. It 
may have been an oversight. If so, OPA 
would do well to admit it frankly. But the 
embarassing question immediately arises: 
What would OPA do to a businessman or a 
farmer who made such a mistake? 

OPA has had a disagreeable but necessary 
task to perform during the war. and even yet. 
It is easy enough to criticize, but not so easy 
for the critic to prove that he could have done 
any better. Perhaps the best thing to do is 
to forget this mistake. It may be the only 
thing to do, for the law provides no petty- 
fogging lawyers to sock OPA officials between 
the eyes for their mistakes. 

However, if the Iowa farmers and the gen¬ 
eral public look with mercy on OPA. It may 
be expected in return that the gestapo agents 
of OPA will not be permitted to make for 
themselves records of prosecutions by hound¬ 
ing citizens who cannot keep up with all the 
meticulous regulations under which they are 
supposed to operate. 

OPA in Iowa now seems to be in a glass 
house. It may be well to exercise consider¬ 
able care In throwing rocks around. 


Smear Campaign by Jewelry 
Manufactarers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. P. CARVILLE 

or NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 {legislative day o/ 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an editorial entitled 
“Smear Campaign by Jewelry Manu¬ 
facturers,” from the Mineral County 
Independence-News, published at Haw¬ 
thorne. Nev., and edited by Mr. J. R. Mc- 
Closkey. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN BY JEWELRY MANUTACTITRERS 

The law of supply and demand is at work 
on the side of the mine operators of the West 
in their battle to prevent a raid by eastern 
Jewelry manufacturers on the United States 
Treasury and secure silver valued at $1.29 on 
ounce at a special price of 71 cents an ounce. 
It was somewhat of a mystery to western 
men to understand the smear campaign car¬ 
ried on against William Jennings Bryan In 
his effort to monetize silver on the basis of 
16 to 1 ratio with gold, states the Denver 
Mining Record in an editorial which contin¬ 
ues: 

The powerful jewelry manufacturing group 
wanted to continue to get cheap sliver and 
they knew that the plan of Presidential nom¬ 
inee Bryan would end their racket. The 
same organization that smeared Bryan and 
constantly ridiculed silver as money is now 
before the United States Senate asking for 
special consideration and a bargain price for 


the white metal. The entire Nation believes 
in fair play and with the facts now under 
the limelight of publicity down in Washing¬ 
ton, the western silver producers may after 
all these years get Justice. 

Western mining men should bombard 
United States Senators from eastern and 
western States with requests that they pre¬ 
vent the Jewelers from successfully raiding 
the Treasury and getting $1.29 per ounce sil¬ 
ver for 71 cents an ounce. Subscribers and 
readers of the Mining Record who are op¬ 
posed to the Jewelers* raid should write their 
Senators at Washington protesting against 
this plan to break the price of the white 
metal. 

Senators who have believed in silver as a 
needed money metal have been subjected, 
in the past, to smear campaigns financed and 
paid for by the big eastern Jewelers' organiza¬ 
tions. National publications which many 
thought could not he bribed, printed scurrl- 
lious attacks on Senators presenting a solid 
front in their work for the white metal. Mil¬ 
lions of dollars have no doubt been expended 
In this effort to break the price of metal, but 
now the demand exceeds the supply and if 
the Senate acts justly and wisely, it will pre¬ 
vent the proposed raid on the silver in the 
Treasury and make the jewelers pay the 
Treasury price for the metal just as they 
must pay the Treasury price for gold. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLANO 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. McFarland. Mr. Pre.sident, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Let Us End the Con¬ 
trols.*’ published in the Arizona Dally 
Star of February 28, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

LET US END THE CONTROLS 

When the post-war "planners" in Wash¬ 
ington announce that they are seeking by 
the present system of controls to prevent 
another 1919-20 boom and collapse, they 
Imply that our country went through a 
desperate period after the end of that post¬ 
war boom. With ominous words they speak 
about the unemployment and the fall of 
prices, in a tone that would lead many to 
believe that the Nation barely survived. 

Since there are many milllonB of people 
still alive in the United States who can 
speak from the actual experience of living 
through that period, perhaps their testi¬ 
mony is worth something. Certainly the 
black and dismal situation pictured by the 
"planners" did not develop. Not only did 
the Nation survive, but a period of great 
prosperity followed the collapse of 1920, a 
period in which the workers made enormous 
gains in their well-being. And it was all 
done without "planners." 

After World War I there was a boom and 
a skyrocketing in prices of everything. 
Sugar went to 25 cents a pound; coffee to 
60 cents; butter to 76 cents; eggs to $1 a 
dozen. Clothing went up. with shoes at $15 
a pair; ordinary men's suits at $60; shirts 
at $4 and zo on. Rents went through the 
ceiling, and there was simUar scurrying about 
for houses. The stock market boomed. 
Wages followed prices and went to levels 
much ahead of prewar rates. And there were 


strikes, perhaps as many as there are today, 
but not Involving as many workers. 

In 1920 the thing blew up. The stock mar¬ 
ket crashed. General Motors was in diffi¬ 
culties. Great numbers of businesses failed. 
Unemployment became acute with a total 
of something like 4,000,000 luiemployed. 
TTiere was a definite amount of distress, but 
nobody starved. 

The liquidation ran its course during the 
next year. Prices fell, but slowly and surely 
productivity revived and then began an era 
which was called profitless prosperity. 
Business hummed, but profits were small, 
until the big speculative period beginning 
in 1927 got under way. 

The contrast between that record and what 
is being done today is a valuable one. The 
postwar period did one thing which is not 
being done now. It unleashed productivity 
by giving free play to American initiative 
Instead of being curbed, hamstrung, and 
punished the way they are today, producers 
were given a green light. The market WiiS 
a free one. The high prices functioned as 
an automatic rationing plan. As production 
increased prices began to fall. 

There was a similar housing shortage, and 
it was not cured with a year or two. As late 
at 1924 and 1925 there was still an acute 
housing shortage in Tucson. Very few 
houses were for rent, and prices were high. 

What did follow from 1919 onward was 
an economy of abundance made possible 
largely by the opportunity for initiative. 
What we are seeing today Is an economy of 
scarcity unwittingly promoted by the Gov¬ 
ernment controls, which in existing circum¬ 
stances, are fostering u growing black market. 
Rewards go to those willing to cheat; penal¬ 
ties to those who are honest and cooperative. 

That shocking development is much worse 
than a temporary period of free price adjust¬ 
ment. It not only discourages and paralyzes 
the productivity that comes with free initia¬ 
tive; It sets a moral standard that will In time 
destroy civilization itself. 

Would it not be better for the country to 
suffer some temporary Inconveniences, rather 
than to bottle-feed the American people un¬ 
der the guise of economic security and sta¬ 
bility, as if they could not withstand the 
shock of adjustment? 

Let those who doubt, and who went 
through the postwar period of World War I, 
think back. Conditions were not as bad as 
the professional planners would have us be¬ 
lieve. The progress that followed was real. 

With a world crying for reconstruction, 
with millions of homes and their furnishings 
to be manufactured, with millions of auto¬ 
mobiles to be sold and Increasing millions 
of mouths to be fed. let us have enough faith 
in the principle of free initiative to bring 
an early end to these blighting controls. Let 
us not be frightened by bogeyman tales of 
the 1919-20 period. Let us have faith 
that what made this country great will con¬ 
tinue to make it great, and that Americans 
are not weaklings, unwilling to take the 
risks and hardships that go with the func¬ 
tioning and the free market of a free society. 

Let us end the controls. 


Washington’s Birthday Address by Hon. 
William Langer, of North Dakota 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President. X ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record an address 
1 delivered at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Washinglion’s Birthday, before the 
George Washington Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Friends, in this year of decision. 1946. we 
need more than ever the moral courage and 
the stamina of the man whose birthday we 
celebrate today—Gleorge Washington. 

As a nation and as individuals we must 
have the vision to see what is right, the moral 
courage to act accordingly, and the stamina 
to follow through. 

George Washington perceived that winning 
the war of independence was not enough. 
The peace must be won also. He had the 
moral courage to Insist that a mere piece of 
paper, the Articles of Confederation, be 
thrown where it belonged, in the scrap heap, 
and a living organism be born which, given 
sunlight and proper environment, would 
grow greater with each passing year. And 
so his vision and courage gave us the founda¬ 
tion of the American way of lile, the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States of America. De¬ 
spite a strong inclination to retire from pub¬ 
lic life, he had the stamina to stay by the 
Infant until It could stand on its own two 
feet. George Washington is truly the father 
of our country. 

At the Constitutional Convention. Inspired 
by the spirit of this great man, politicians 
became statesmen. Partisan politics were 
siibmeiged as were individual hatreds and 
prejudices. Although Jealous of States’ 
rights and reluctant to relinquish any sover¬ 
eignty when the convention first convened, 
gradually a spirit of compromise for the com¬ 
mon good pervaded the discussions. Govern¬ 
ment of the people rather than of the States 
became the motive force. 

Small States were given an equal voice In 
the Government by the establishment of the 
Senate of the United States, which consists 
of two Members from each State, whether the 
population is approximately 639.000, a.s it is 
In North Dakota, or 2,785,000, as It is In 
Minnesota. 

The Constitution, born In blood, was bap- 
tl25ed In a spirit of sacrifice for the common 
good 

Before the Constitution won the approval 
of the people of the United States, however, 
one major defect had to be remedied. The 
rights of the people had to be guaranteed. 
Having gained their freedom at great sacri¬ 
fice. our forefathers did not regard It lightly. 
They prized their personal liberty. And so 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
known us the Bill of Rights, became the law 
of the land. The Constitution Is the servant, 
not the master, of the people. 

Ladies and gentleman, the United Slates 
has reneged on Its heritage of freedom fo:* all. 
In accepting the United Nations Charter, we 
literally crucined freedom in the world. 
How can we so piously applaud an organiza¬ 
tion that condemns half the world to remain 
in bondage? That condones Great Britain's 
imperial policies? That ignores the riots of 
the common people who ask only a voice In 
their own government? That is a mere Im¬ 
potent spectator to the Big Powers’ private 
maneuvers? 

When I first read the proposals for a world 
government outlined at Dumbarton Oaks I 
detected many weaknesses. The absence of 
the spirit of George Washington was too 
apparent. The Bill of Rights was forgotten. 
The Articles of Confederation lived again. 

I voted against the Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
posals and advocated a counterplan of re¬ 
gional. self-sufficient governments of com¬ 
parative size. 

I had no occasion to change my mind when 
I read Charter of the United Nations Or- 
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ganization formulated at San. Francisco. It 
is a government ruled by five men on the 
basis of power and power alone. 

An even cursory study of the Charter re¬ 
veals this fact. There is a General Assembly 
made up of all members of the United Na¬ 
tions and a Security Council, dominated by 
the Big Five Powers, as they are so often 
called. 

Now here is the Interesting point: The 
General Assembly has no authority to ini¬ 
tiate any measures. It can merely consider, 
discuss. Initiate studies, receive reports, and 
make recommendations about any matter 
In which the Security Council is interested. 

The Security Council, the ruling body, con¬ 
sists of 11 men. Five of these men are per¬ 
manent members. In other words, Russia, 
England, the United States, France, and 
China, the five big powers, will always be 
represented on the Security Council, which 
has the only authority to act. By what de- 
vine right are they given this power over 
the entire face of the earth? They are not 
elected by the people. They are merely ap¬ 
pointed. as Edward Stettinius was appointed 
by the President. They are not accountable 
to the people. They are kings on throne. 
There is danger in placing so much pover 
in the hands of a few men who are, after all, 
only human. Our forefathers, realizing this 
fact, set up a government of checks and bal¬ 
ances. But the UNO Security Council has no 
check. It is certainly not balanced. 

Of the six nonpermaneut members, two are 
from countries in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, Abdel Badawi Pasha from Egypt 
and Norman J. Makln from Australia An¬ 
other member is Zygmunt Modzelweskl. of 
Poland, a country dominated by its powerful 
next-door neighbor. Ru.ssia. The other three 
members are from Mexico. Brazil, and the 
Netherlands. 

Your very able and distinguished Senator, 
Hon. Henrik Shipstead, and I were the only 
two to vote '•no" to the United Nations Char¬ 
ter. Neither Senator Shtpstead nor I ^oulcl 
deny that we assumed certain responsibilities 
in Asia pnd Europe the day our soldiers set 
foot on foreign soil. But we do deny that the 
Charter accepts those responsibilities In a 
spirit of Justice. 

I would like to quote the words of a man 
whom I believe to be one of the most hon¬ 
orable men on the floor of the United States 
Senate, my very good friend Henrik Bhip- 

"In llberntlng Europe we have devastated 
Europe. By annihilating the German state 
we have created a vacuum in Europe. The 
peoples of Europe must be helped to recov¬ 
ery and the vacuum will be filled either by 
our democratic concepts or by totalitarian 
ones. • * • * 

"The question at issue is whether this 
Charter Is real or phony; whether it is in 
truth an instrument to secure international 
peace and Justice, or a cynical Imposture 
bred by hypocrisy out of power politics. 

"Having fought and won this war, we owe 
It to those who have died to make sure that 
they shall not have fought for no purpose. 
Nor should we either by acclamation or by 
default allow the peace settlement to be 
dictated either by vengeans or the greed of 
the victors, thus once again sowing the seeds 
of a new world conflagration." 

But, ladles and gentlemen. Isn’t that ex¬ 
actly what we are doing? It is apparent that 
Russia, England, and the United States, by 
virtue of power, of guns, of tanks, of the 
atom bomb, are going to have the deciding 
voice in all action taken. 

It might be wise In the Interest of peace 
to apply such a charter If—and here is 
the most Important If In the history of the 
world—If these three countries acted in the 
interests of the many Instead of the few 
If they were willing to settle around the 
conference table in a spirit of compromise 
and self-sacrifice for the common good, if 


they were really dedicated to liberty and 
Justice for all. 

But what do we find? The UNO refuses 
to intervene in Indonesia. Iran’s protest 
against Russia shelved by Security Council. 
Anti-British riots in Egypt and India quelled 
with gunfire. Russia negotiates with Iran. 
(You can imagine what bargaining power 
weak Iran will have when she’s up against 
the bold, brazen Russian bear ) Poland 
butchered as a present to Stalin. Is there 
liberty in all this? Is there Justice? 

I say that the UNO is not a democracy. 
It is an oligarchy. Five men cun regulate 
the armament of every nation and establish 
and maintain their own military and naval 
Etalf. Small nations and minority groujis 
are mere pawns In the hands of five men. 
And these five men are dominated by two, 
Ernest Bevin of Great Britain and Andiei 
Vishlnsky of Russia. Edward Stettinius, our 
representative, is a school boy who was 
pushed ahead too many grades. He’s lost 
and befuddled There is no agreement in 
our foreign policy. 

Our freedom has been bought too dearly 
to be entrusted to the whims of five men 
w'ho are in no wny accountable o the peo¬ 
ple for their actions. 

Consider what the situation would be If 
the United Stutes were governed like the 
UNO. The House of Representatives would 
be a mere debating society, made up of men 
appointed by the governors of the States. 
The Senate would represent only 11 of the 
48 States, and those 11 men would be ap¬ 
pointed by the governors also. Five of the 
largest States would always be represented 
in the Senate and they would control its 
action in their own interests. There would 
be no executive respon.sible to the people. 
There would be no government responsible 
to the people. Is this democracy? 

The words I spoke when 1 voted "no” to 
the United Nations Organization on July 28, 
1946, I repeat today: 

"Mr. President, during my service in the 
Senate in behalf of the common people. I 
have never sold the truth to serve the hour. 
I have no quarrel with the vote of any 
honefct Senator upon this floor. Each one 
took the same oath that I took, namely, to 
defend and uphold the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

"Practically all Members of this body have 
indicated that they will vote for the Char¬ 
ter. Under my oath. Mr. President, and un¬ 
der my conscience, I cannot so vote. If I 
did I would feel that I was betraying the 
hundreds of thousands who have died in 
this war for the United States, and the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands who have sacrificed their 
loved ones and their treasure. I would be 
willing to vote for the appropriation of the 
last dollar in the United States Treasury, 
and the last dollar that we could borrow if. 
by spending that money, we could eliminate 
war. which we nil abhor and hnte, I would 
unhesitatingly vote for the Charter if I felt, 
that it offered even the tiniest hope of a 
permanent pence. But. In spite of that. 
Mr. President, I feel from the bottom of my 
heart that the adoption of the Charter—and, 
make sure, we are going to implement It— 
will mean perpetuating war. I feel that it 
will mean the enslavement of millions of 
people from Poland to India, from Korea to 
Java, as well as people in many other places 
on this earth. 

"Mr. President. I feel that the adoption of 
the Charter will be one step more toward 
compulsory' and military coiisci iption, and 
all that which goes with war. 

"In my opinion, the Charter Is not at all 
slipilar to the Constitution of the United 
States which was adopted by the Original 
Colonies. I may say at this point that I 
agree with what the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire |Mr. Bridges] said 
earlier in the day. when he stated: 
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“Most Important of all. the American Con¬ 
stitution went to great length to guarantee 
genuine equality to States entering Into the 
Union. Neither Ben Franklin nor the other 
members of the constitutional convention 
would have tolerated a Constitution by which 
two or three or five of the States were given 
a veto power over all of the rest.” 

“Mr. President, I say to you and to the 
other Members of the Senate that. In my 
Judgment, If the Charter had been In effect 
when the American Revolution took place, 
Prance and all other countries who came to 
help us would not have been able to come, 
and today we would still be a colony under 
the rule of England. 

“Mr. President. In my campaign for the 
senatorship 5 years ago I pledged to the 
fathers and mothers of North Dakota that 
I would never vote to send our boys away 
to be slaughtered upon the battlefields of 
Europe. I kept that pledge on this floor. 
I promised In that campaign to vote In the 
Senate to expend the last dollar, if neces¬ 
sary, In order to defend the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Again I say, Mr. President, that I 
kept that pledge to the people of North 
Dakota. 

“Having so pledged myself, and having been 
elected to my senatorship upon such a 
pledge, and not having l een elected to create 
an organization to which we would give a 
promise, cither express or Implied, that It 
would have authority to send our boys all 
over the earth, I cannot support the Charter. 
I believe it Is fraught with danger to the 
American people, and to American Institu¬ 
tions. I further believe that when a can¬ 
didate for office pledges himself by specific 
promises, these promises should be honored, 
regardless of the political consequences which 
may follow to the candidate who made them. 

“Furthermore, Mr. President, I reiterate 
that we ought not to vote on this Charter 
In the absence of our 11,000.000 fighting men 
and women. They are now away, and we do 
not know what their attitude will be upon 
their return, after Laving been to the four 
corners of the earth and after having fought 
upon the seven seas. We sit here, Mr. 
President, in our fine offices and upon this 
senatorial floor, blissfully Ignorant of what 
these 11.000,000 veterans may be thinking. 
After all, they constitute the backbone of 
the common people of America. Certainly 
there is no reason for such a hurry to pass 
this Charter that some steps could not have 
been taken to have referred the matter to 
the people of the country, Including the men 
and women In the armed forces, before the 
final vote was taken upon it. 

“As their representative here In the Sen¬ 
ate. I cannot, I will not, God helping me, 
vote for a measure which I believe to be 
unlawful under out Constitution, a measure 
which, 111 my opinion, betrays the very peo¬ 
ple who sent us to the Senate as their repre¬ 
sentatives,” 

It grieves me to have to repeat the.se words. 

I wish wdth all my heart I had been wrong 
and the UNO would have functioned in the 
Interest of Justice and peace. But such is 
not the case. My worst fears have been 
realized. 

As long as Russia and Great Britain con¬ 
tinue to Interfere in the Internal affairs of 
smaller nations, fomenting race and class 
hatred, there will be cancerous danger spots. 

Thus England supports and appeases the 
Arabs in order to maintain influence in the 
Middle East at the expense of the refugee 
Jews who are refused admittance to their 
national home, Palestine. 

Thus Russia encourages Communistic 
minorities in Poland, in Yugoslavia. In 
Greece, in Bulgaria, in Rumania. In Iran, 
perhaps even in Iraq. In Poland this has 
resulted in the virtual annihilation of the 
more liberal elements, and Poland kneels 
cowed under the shadow of the Kremlin. 


Thus England supports princes and wealthy 
landlords in India which is held in a state 
of “arrested development** in order to fur¬ 
nish markets and raw materials for British 
industry. This means that English colonies 
literally feed, clothe, and house the English 
people in Great Britain, and the people of 
India subsist on leas than 8 cents a day. In 
India England has always played off the 
Hindus against the Moslems, preventing uni¬ 
fied action on the part of the Indians. The 
recent three-man commission sent to India 
to discuss self-government does not in itself 
give much cause for elation. Such commis¬ 
sions have in the past been but sops to quiet 
too active resistance. 

The crux of the matter, as I see it, is that 
when large powers deal with smaller and 
weaker powers their desire is only to exploit, 
not to develop. The UNO merely legalizes 
this exploitation. 

There has been a great deal of name call¬ 
ing in recent sessions of the Security Coun¬ 
cil but almost immediately any vital problem 
has been shelved. The conflict of interest 
between England and Russia is so funda¬ 
mental and selfish motives so apparent that 
no agreements of Importance were reached. 

If kicking and screaming is a sign of 
health, the UNO Infant will live a long life. 
But I’fh afraid the strong lungs are housed 
in a weak body. The UNO is doomed to die, 
deprived of the milk of human kindness. 

The recent action of the UNO in regard to 
Iran is a case in point. Iran asked for re¬ 
dress against Russia whose troops are sta¬ 
tioned in northern Iran. Russia retaliated 
with charges that Great Britain's troops in 
Greece and Indonesia are a threat to peace. 
Ernest Bevln shouted “liar” at Andrei Vlshln- 
sky. Russia threatened the veto on a pro¬ 
posed vindication of British policy. The 
problems were left to be solved by power 
politics. 

The provision that any so-called big power 
can veto action taken by the other big powers 
makes a farce of the entire proceedings of 
the Security Council whenever a charge is 
brought against one of the powers who can 
Invoke the veto power. It is Indefensible in 
principle and means that power politics is 
the order of the day. And yet might is not 
right. How can we allow it to be so? 

All over the world the common man is 
awakening. Stirred by the Japanese prom¬ 
ise of pseudoindependence, by the Allied 
promise implicit In the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms,” millions of men and 
women are stirring within the limits of the 
chains that bind them. 

You see it in the riots in Egypt, in India, 
in Indonesia, in Palestine. Our moral duty 
' is obvious. A country founded by refugees 
seeking a haven where all races can live 
in freedom from oppression must not re¬ 
pudiate the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms,” 

It is time we remembered the words of 
George Washington who warned us against 
siding with one nation against another. He 
would have insisted that as a nation we 
have the moral courage to stand for what is 
right, to insist on a world government that 
makes all people equal. He would warn us 
of foreign influence that is not in the best 
interest of the common people. There are 
his words spoken in his famous Farewell 
Address after two terms as President of the 
United States of America. His whole life 
had been a fight to free this country from 
the rust of foreign Ixifluence which could 
findermlne the whole system of government 
at home. Of course he was speaking at a 
time when the wide expanse of ocean was 
a more formidable barrier than It is today. 
But his words never needed more considera¬ 
tion than they do now. 1 am quoting George 
Washington: 


“Against the insidious wiles of foreign in¬ 
fluence, I conjure you to believe me, fellow- 
citizens, the Jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican gov¬ 
ernments. 

“The Nation which Indulges toward an¬ 
other an habitual hatred or habitual fondness 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to 
its animosity or to Its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest.*' 

Ladles and gentlemen, George Washing¬ 
ton’s words should be heeded. The United 
States cannot afford to continue to place 
Itself in subservience to a third rate power 
like England with an “habitual fondness” 
that has no basis in fact. We are a strong 
nation and should lead, not follow. 

When sea power was synonymous with 
world power, England could tie colonies 
throughout the world to her apron strings. 
This condition won't continue long in an 
air age of the atomic bomb. England will 
soon lose her slave labor and have to forage 
for herself. What the United States needs 
is a new Declaration of Independence. As 
George Washington said: 

“Sympathy for your favorite nation, facili¬ 
tating the Illusion of an imaginary common 
Interest in cases where no real common in¬ 
terest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or Justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied 
to others, which Is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions, by unneces¬ 
sarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting Jealousy, ill will, and 
a disposition to retaliate, in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld.” 

Which only goes to prove a point 1 have 
ben insisting on since the question of the 
$4,400,000,000 loan to England was introduced 
in the Senate. Why should we favor England 
with a loan that is in reality a gift? We are 
in debt to a frightening amount today be¬ 
cause of Jend-lease as well as our own ex¬ 
penditures and sacrifices on the altar of the 
god of war. Do you know that in order to 
pay this so-called loan, the normal income 
tax of 1939 has to be tripled? 

If we have so much money, let’s make the 
loan to the poor American farmer who is 
trying to bring his business up to date again. 
Let the farmer and the small home owner 
have a loan at 1-percent Interest and give 
him 45 years to pay. At least we will get our 
money back and the entire country will bene¬ 
fit by the use of it. 

We cannot support with $4,400,000,000 a 
third-rate nation that aspires to rule the 
world. We must become more realistic in our 
foreign policy and stop deluding ourselves 
that by adhering to the UNO we have ipso 
facto prevented a third World War. Such a 
hope is a long way from the truth. 

The UNO is not spreading the gospel of 
freedom and liberty that is our heritage and 
our strength. The UNO is merely a club in 
the hands of five Caesars to maintain the 
status quo and Improve the political strength 
of the big powers. The UNO does not 
diminish the enmity of Russia and England 
but merely legalizes it, placing us square in 
the middle. Force is the frightening dictator 
and the UNO merely the armor behind which 
the dictator parades. 

Is that why we made the Declaration of 
Independence? Is that why George Wash¬ 
ington said at the Constitutional Convention, 
“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The event is in the hands 
of God.** Is that why your sons and husbands 
and sweethearts and fathers fought and died 
in the last two World Wars? 
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George Washington’s tired, ragged, hungry 
forces were the David that beat Goliath In 
the War of Independence. We need more 
Davids today, armed with bows of Justice and 
arrows of truth. There is yet time but night 
draws near. The world has been bathed In 
the blood of your sons, but is not yet washed 
clean. We must, we will, dedicate ourselves 
to that task. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF%rEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 8 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
statement presented to the subcommit¬ 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions. considering the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way legislation, by Reginald P. Long, 
supervisor of Grand Island. Erie County, 
N. Y. I also ask to have printed a copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the Board 
01 Supervisors of Erie County. N. Y., 
bearing on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I appear before your honorable body today 
as the offlcial representative of the Board of 
Supervisors of Erie County, N. Y. Embraced 
within our county are the cities of Buffalo, 
Lackawanna, and Tonawanda, and 25 well- 
populated towns. We represent, in truth, the 
heart and soul of the Niagara frontier and. as 
such, have the deepest and most vital inter¬ 
est In the project before you today—the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

1 represent on that board the town of 
Grand Island, which Is, as its name Implies, 
an island which splits the Niagara Kiver In 
half and which lies midway between the Ca¬ 
nadian and American shores. From a geo¬ 
graphical standpoint, let me say parentheti¬ 
cally that wc are in a good position to appre¬ 
ciate the claims of both Canada and our 
country in this matter. However, as a rep¬ 
resentative of the town, and as a member of 
the Board of Supervisors of Erie County. 1 
convey here to you today oxu* vigorous and 
wholehearted opposition to this project. We 
believe the St. Lawrence proposal to be eco¬ 
nomically unsound. Our belief in that re¬ 
gard has been substantiated by a survey made 
by the highly competent and entirely Im¬ 
partial Brookings Institution. The results 
would not Justify the enormous cost The 
seaway phase of this project calls for a 27- 
foot channel for a distance of 1.350 miles 
from Lake Superior to Montreal, with the 
widening and deepening of the St. Law¬ 
rence for a distance of 183 miles. Despite the 
prewar estimate of Government engineers 
that It would cost. Including the power 
plant, slightly less than $600,000,000. compe- 
tent impartial private engineers state that 
the cost would not be less than $1,000,000,000. 

When we realize that the Panama, Suez, 
Welland and other canals have ell 6ost from 
two to three times the original estimate, we 
may safely assume that the figures of the 
private engineers are conservative. All this 
money would be expended on a transporta¬ 
tion outlet that for 6 months of each and 
every year would be useless, because of 
weather and Ice conditions, and as a con¬ 


sequence, the privately owned railroads now 
operating so efficiently and which carried 
nobly their burden during the late war. would 
have to be maintained In operating condition 
for the entire year in order to function dur¬ 
ing the 5-month period that the Govern¬ 
ment-owned canal paid for by the taxpayers 
was not in operation. That obligation the 
railroads could not financially meet, and 
men of vision can see the Government some 
day subsidizing the railroads to provide for 
the transportation of necessary merchandise 
and that, I need not mention here, is finan¬ 
cially and economically unsound. 

You have heard many times the deva¬ 
stating effect the competition of this project 
would have on the Niagara frontier and the 
State of New York. Logical arguments sup¬ 
port the contention that Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier could tear down its enor¬ 
mous grain elevators and close Its harbor, the 
Nation's greatest inland marine center, if 
this project was carried to completion. How¬ 
ever, looking at the picture from a national 
standpoint, we ask ourselves is this seaway 
In the best interests of the United States 
as a whole. We ask ourselves would Amer¬ 
ican shipping benefit, and the answer is 
definitely “No.** Most vessels of the Amer¬ 
ican merchant marine are too big for the 
proposed watcinvay. As a matter of fact, a 
very small portion of our merchant marine 
could utilize It. It would be used mainly 
by small tramp steamers under foreign flags 
and these tramp steamers operate on low 
wages. They have lower standards of food 
and poor accommodations for the crew. 
Such shipping would be Indeed ruinous 
competition to our own Great Lakes fleet 
and the International Longshoremen's Asso¬ 
ciation and the American Merchant Marine 
Institute back up that statement to the 
hilt. 

We ask ourselves would a waterway create 
lasting jobs and again the answer is a re¬ 
sounding •‘No." Except for the initial con¬ 
struction the St. Lawrence seaway would 
destroy Jobs rather than create them. In¬ 
coming tramp ships carrying coal and ore 
mined at low foreign wages and carried at 
ballast rates by underpaid crews would take 
jobs from American miners and railroaders 
and attack Industry in general. We could 
go on indefinitely pointing out the danger to 
America as a whole, but you've heard these 
arguments and I am sure can recognize the 
truth In them. 

The power project connected with the St. 
Lawrense seaway is just a.s economically un¬ 
sound and as wasteful an expenditure of the 
people’s money as the seaway Itself, from the 
national standpoint, as well as that of the 
State of New York and the Niagaga Frontier, 
which I represent. The only portion of the 
State of New York, and for that matter the 
United States, which could be economically 
served by this power development, w’ould 
have very little demand for the power, for 
the area comprising the northern portion of 
New York is not an industrial area and I 
understand it would not be feasible to chan¬ 
nel the power a sufficient distance to strike 
our Industrial area, where the demand might 
be heavy. I am not here to defend prlvace 
industry as such, or public utilities ;s such, 
but we do feel that the American people are 
entitled to value for money spent, and we 
are of the firm belief that the power project 
itself would be a white elephant from the 
standpoint of this country, and at best could 
only be of use to the people of Canada. 

We are, therefore, gentlemen, vigorously 
opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project 
In Its entirety knd the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County, N. Y., has gone on record in 
this opposition. I am filing, herewith, a cer¬ 
tified copy of this resolution. We respect¬ 
fully urge you gentlemen to protect the high 
standard of living of the United States and 
to protect those Industries of the State of 


New York and the Niagara frontier which 
create and foster that high standard of liv¬ 
ing and which, during the war Just ended 
acquitted themselves so nobly in producing 
the weapons of victory and to protect those 
Industries which. If given the opportunity, 
will forge again the instruments of peace. 
We ask you to protect not only the Niagara 
frontier and the State of New York, but the 
Nation Itself by preventing this unscrupu¬ 
lous raid on our national treasury which has 
as its motive the creation of a seaway v/hich. 
In our opinion, will bring no good, but will 
be the most harmful blow ever struck against 
American Industry and the American people 
as a whole. 

State op New York. 

Board of Supervisors or Erie County, 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 25,1946. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on the 
17th day of April A. D. 1945. a resolution was 
adopted, of which the following is a true 
copy: 

“Whereas on various occasions and over a 
period of years this board has gone on record 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway; 
and 

“Whereas said proposed seaway presents a 
present threat to the economy of New York 
State and especially to the Niagara frontier 
as great as at any time since its Inception; 
and 

“Whereas no evidence has been presented 
to show that whatever benefits might accrue 
to the Nation they would In no way justify 
the expenditure of a billion dollars at a time 
when the credit, of the Nation has been 
strained to the limit in prosecution of the 
w'ar; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of New 
York have contributed millions of dollars to 
provide water transportation from Lake Erie 
to the port of New York; and 

"Whereas New York State, because of its 
great percentage of national wealth, would 
be required to contribute a great part of the 
total cost of the proposed seaway and at the 
same time create a transportation system in 
direct competition with its own system: and 

“Whereas the diversion of transportation 
to cheap foreign shipping anri the opening of 
our Inland markets to alien tramp steamers 
would be detrimental to American labor, the 
American farmer, and American industry 
and so lower the whole standaid of American 
living: Now, therefore, be it 

**Resolved, That this board renew its op¬ 
position to the St. Lawrence sea wry, that it 
petition our representatives In the Congress 
of the United States to oppose any and all 
legislation proposing such a project; and be 
It further 

**Rcsolved, That this board join with and 
urge all organizations, public, semipublic, 
and private, in the Niagara frontier to create 
a united force to the end that all opposition 
possible may be brought against this un¬ 
sound and undesirable project.’’ 

Attest: 

Jean C. Martin, 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 

of Eric County. 

State of New York, 

Board of Supervisors of Erie County. 

Buffalo. N. Y.. February 19, 1946, 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on the 
29th day of January A. D. 1946, a resolution 
was adopted, of which the following is a true 
copy: 

‘‘Resolved, That n committee consisting of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the 
chairman of the board, the chairman of the 
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finance committee, a representative from the 
clerk’s office and the county attorney be au¬ 
thorized to attend. In conjunction with a 
committee from the city of Buffalo, hearings 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway at 
Washington, D. C.” 

Attest: 

Jean C. Mabtin, 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 

of Erie County. 


The Case of the Millers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY. 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I present for the 
Record an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune. Therein is presented 
the most flagrant, the most dastardly in¬ 
vasion of American constitutional rights 
that has come to my attention. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that unless 
Federal and State extend to our citizens 
the protection in their constitutional 
rights, and do so without further delay, 
free America will be a thing of the past. 
The editorial follows: 

THE CASE OF THE MILLERS 

One of the first rules of sound Journalism 
is that news and editorial comment should 
be strictly segregated. Nevertheless, every so 
often a news story bobs up which, without 
any conscious effort on the part of the writer 
to make it one, turns out, through Its sheer 
simplicity and factuallty, to be as effective an 
editorial as any that could be purposefully 
contrived. 

Such a story Is the half-column account 
sent in to the Wall Street Journal this week 
from New Canaan by Staff Correspondent 
Sydney B. Self on what happened to the 
Miller brothers of that little community, 
which borders on Stamford, Conn. The 
Millers, Mr. Self explains, are three brothers, 
who were brought up on a farm, knew all 
about dairying (and put all their savings Into 
it), but who had reckoned without local 338 
of the International Brotherhood of Team¬ 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers, A. 
r. of L. 

“Last week end,” writes Mr. Self, “was 
probably the most trying in the lives of the 
Millers.” The union had called out their 
drivers, demanding a new contract which was 
tantamount to a 60-percent Increase in the 
pay roll, asked for an increase of 662/3 percent 
in commissions and barred the Millers from 
doing any manual work around the dairy. 
Although the Millers had only 7 or 8 drivers 
working for them, the union sent in from 200 
to 250 pickets from out of town to police the 
dairy (which necessitated the use of 60 State 
troopers to maintain order), When women 
customers drove up to the dairy to get milk 
for their families the tires of their cars were 
slashed. 

The employees decided they had had 
enough and quit. And the Millers followed 
shortly. The Millers didn’t have an ac¬ 
counting staff, but they could add and sub¬ 
tract, and they got out paper and pencil 
and did Just that. Their business (around 
2,000 quarts a day) grossed about $ 1,000 a 
week, out of which a $456 pay roll had to be 
met, in addition to the cost of trucks, gaso¬ 
line, pasteurizing, bottles, and other neces¬ 


sary expenses of doing business. It did not 
take much figuring to see that with the 
pay roll Jumped to between $600 and $700, 
themselves barred from working, and with 
other expenses continuing as usual the Mil¬ 
ler brothers, as they wrote to Frederick Con¬ 
rad, union president, in signing the proposed 
contract would simply be “signing a petition 
of bankruptcy in advance.” 

The union had a solution for this prob¬ 
lem. Why. they suggested, didn’t the 
brothers sell out to a larger concern, which 
would be better able to meet the union’s 
wage demands. To this the Millers, who had 
built up a quality business, with butterfat 
content of the product well above the legal 
minimum, answered with a flat refusal. “We 
don’t propose to ask our customers,” they 
declared, “to go blindly to another, merely 
because we have turned over our route books 
and have written glowing praises of our 
successor—obviously put into our mouths." 

The battle between the powerful team¬ 
sters' union and this little Connecticut en¬ 
terprise was short, and the defeat was a 
crushing one. But it was more than a de¬ 
feat for the Millers; it was one more defeat 
for the thing that over the years has been 
this country’s greatest source of strength— 
the right of an American citizen to go into 
business for himself with a fair chance of 
making a success of it if he works hard and 
produces for himself with a fair chance of 
making a success of it if he works hard and 
produces something that the community 
wants and needs. That is the essence, not 
only of free enterprise, but of the only kind 
of equality that is consistent with the dignley 
of man—equality of opportunity. There are 
many threats to that system today, but none 
is greater than that presented by organized 
labor grown to manhood with respect to 
power, but with no corresponding increase 
in responsibility. As Congress prepares to 
write a new labor law, one could wish that 
every Member had the case of the Millers be¬ 
fore him. Because the case of the Millers 
is neither more nor less than today’s labor 
problem in America presented in simple 
microcosm. 

Continue Price Control—Prevent 
Inflation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker under 
the permission granted me, I include as 
part of my remarks the following speech 
delivered by Hon. Chester Bowles, Di¬ 
rector of the Office of Economic Stabil¬ 
ization at the annual convention of the 
National Farmers Union, Topeka, Kans., 
March 5. It follows: 

I am delighted to be here tonight with my 
friends in the Farmers Union. There is no 
group in America among our farmers, our 
workers, or our businessmen, who had a more 
enviable record of public service during the 
war period. There is no group in America 
which has more enlightened leadership. 
There is no group in America which has 
more to contribute in our struggle to achieve 
a future of peace, prosperity, and plenty. 

To say that we have been going through a 
crisis during the last few months is some¬ 
thing of an understatement. There has 
been widespread dissension among us. There 


has been bitterness and disillusionment. 
We have found ourselves pulling in different 
directions with every group blaming every¬ 
one else for the difficulties which inevitably 
confront us as we reconvert from war to 
peace. 

If we stop to think about it, I believe we 
will agree that this situation was scarcely un¬ 
expected. For more than 4 years we had been 
concentrating all our efforts on an all-out 
war in all parts of the world. The problems 
of our economic reconversion from war to 
peace has been clear to everyone. The prob¬ 
lem of reconverting our thinking, our loyal¬ 
ties, and our prejudices, although Just as 
difficult, has been far less appreciated. It 
has not been easy overnight to adjust our¬ 
selves to the ways of peace. It will take time 
for all of us to realize fully that only by 
pulling together and wocking together can 
we achieve the kind of future which all of 
us seek. 

Today those among us who are inclined to 
be pessimistic will find plenty to worry about. 
There is the problem of our relationships 
to Russia, a relationship which for the good 
of all the world must be worked out on a 
reasonable and friendly basis. There is the 
problem of industrial strife and the tendency 
of many of our people to pit group against 
group for their own selfish Interests. There 
is the grave danger of inflation, a danger 
which is greater today than at any period 
since Pearl Harbor. 

But the outlook is not all gray. There 
is also a great deal to give us confidence In 
our future. During the war we have learned 
for the first time the real potentialities of 
American production on our farms and in our 
factories. Labor and management have 
learned what the farmers always knew—that 
only through unlimited production can great 
wealth be achieved. We have learned that no 
group among us can profit at the expense of 
the other. 

Finally, during the war period. I believe 
we have cut loose, once and for all, from the 
narrow isolationism of the past. Although 
we still have our American nationalists, our 
Gerald Smiths, our imperialists, the country 
as a whole has come to recognize that unless 
the world is at peace with increasing pros¬ 
perity everywhere, there can be neither peace 
nor sustained prosperity here at home. 

Eactly what are the greatest hurdles that 
lie today between our people and this longed- 
for future of prosperity and plenty? By far 
the greatest single danger is, I believe, the 
danger of inflation. 

There is no group In America which under¬ 
stands the consequences of inflation better 
than our farmers. It was our farmers who 
suffered most in the boom and collapse fol¬ 
lowing World War I. And no group was 
harder hit than our farmers when the Wall 
Street stock-market crash set off the de¬ 
pression of the early thirties. 

What is the record on price control in 
this war period in comparison to the war of 
25 years ago? What about production, prof¬ 
its, and Income. Can inflation really be con¬ 
trolled? 

During the First World War we had only 
moderate controls over prices and rents. As 
a result while production increased only 
slightly—on our farms the increase was only 
5 percent—prices and rents skyrocketed and 
eventually we were faced with a terrific 
collapse. 

During this war prices and rents have 
been held more nearly in line, particularly 
during the lost 3 years. During the war 
years, the cost of living has risen less than 
one-third as much as during the World 
War 1 inflation that reached its peak in 
1920. Since spring of 1043, the increase has 
been held to less than 4 percent. And today 
industrial prices stand only about 4 percent 
above where they were in May 1943. To 
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those lobbyists who say that full production 
under price control Is Impossible, let me em¬ 
phasize that It was In this same period that 
the records of production in our factories 
and on our farms have reached their great¬ 
est heights. 

We have produced more In the price-con¬ 
trol years than ever before in our history. 
More than that, each group has enjoyed 
greater prosperity. Our weekly earnings of 
factory workers have increased 86.2 percent 
since 1939. Business profits before taxes 
were nearly 6 times as large In 1945 as before 
the war. and bankruptcies fell to the all time 
low of 810—^fewer than In any single month 
of the booming twenties. Our farmers as a 
whole are also better off than in any period 
in our history. The actual Increase since 
1939 in net operating Income per farm is 
slightly over 300 percent. 

This, however, is a dangerotisly misleading 
figure because it fails to take account of the 
shockingly low incomes which our farmers 
had in the prewar years. An increase in in¬ 
come from $400 to $1,200 looks impressive 
to the statistician. But you and your family 
are only too well aware that $1,200 is still a 
long way from actual riches. 

Since VJ-day various mistakes have been 
made in the handling of the economic stabil¬ 
ization program. In the first place, we 
moved far too rapidly in removing controls 
over industrial production. It was proper, 
of course, to scrap the great majority of these 
controls following the end of the war with 
Japan. But clearly more of them should 
have been maintained to assist us in our ef¬ 
forts to increase our supply of clothing and 
building materials and other essential prod¬ 
ucts. 

We were expecting also a considerable drop 
in city employment. Some experts estimated 
that there would be at least 5.000.000 workers 
walking tbe streets in search of Jobs by 
January 1. As a result of a drop In Indus¬ 
trial wages, the experts expected a sharp de¬ 
cline in farm Income. 

Instead, employment has held up. Recon¬ 
version. although delayed by labor-manage¬ 
ment difficulties. Is well ahead of schedule. 
The take-home pay of our factory worker, 
while less today than on VJ-day in spite of 
many increases in the hourly rates, has 
dropped far less than was expected. 

As a result our national purchasing power 
has been maintained at a high level, and 
because the supply of goods is necessarily 
far below our actual needs, the pressure 
for higher prices and rents has been almost 
overpowering. 

Two weeks ago a new economic stabiliza¬ 
tion program covering wages as well as prices 
and rents was developed to meet the new 
situation that confronted us. I was asked to 
leave my post at OPA to direct this over-all 
program and to see that Inflation is kept 
under tight control. 

Clearly the task will not be an easy one. 
The next 90 days will determine our success 
or failure. Between now and the first of 
June, one of the most fateful decisions in 
the peacetime history of our Nation will be 
reached. In that brief period the forces of 
greed will finally overcome us and Inflation 
will be a rapidly growing fact, or the strength 
of the people will be reasserted and the 
stabilization program will be strengthened 
and maintained. 

TLe crisis is an immediate one because it 
is between now and June that Congress must 
choose between a continuation of the price- 
and rent-control legislation beyond June SO 
until June 30, 1947, or a disastrous inflation. 
Congress has the choice of eliminating this 
act completely and letting prices and rents 
go sky high, or modifying and weakening 
the act so that it is useless as a means of 
protecting you against the inflationary pres¬ 
sures; or frankly and firmly granting us the 


necessary powers to continue to hold the line 
as we have held it since May 1043. 

Between :iow and June, Congress must also 
determine whether we are to continue to use 
subsidies to maintain food prices at roughly 
their present levels, or whether these sub¬ 
sidies are to be eliminated with a resulting 
sharp and dangerous rise in the cost of living 
for tens of millions of our people. 

Between now and June, Congress must de¬ 
cide whether the Office of Price Administra¬ 
tion. the Office of Civilian Production, and 
the Wage Stabilization Board are to receive 
sufficient funds to carry out their enormous 
responsibilities, or whether reduced appro¬ 
priations are to be used as a cellar-door 
method to sabotage our efforts to fight off 
inflation. 

Finally in the immediate future Congress 
must decide whether we shall move vigor¬ 
ously ahead to build the homes which mil¬ 
lions of veterans are looking forward to at 
reasonable prices, or whether we shall con¬ 
tinue to fumble with the housing crisis in 
the name of reaction and narrow selfish 
Interests. 

The next few weeks represent the Guadal¬ 
canal. the Okinawa, and the Stalingrad in 
our fight to maintain a stabilized economy. 
To lose this fight will mean disaster. To 
win it will pnvc the way to a future of sus¬ 
tained prosperity for all of us. 

Day after day. the battle lines arc being 
drawn with increasing sharpness. On the 
one side we have all the millions of inarticu¬ 
late little people who have made our country 
great In the post and on whom its future de¬ 
pends. On their side are many leaders 
among our farmers, among our factory work¬ 
ers, and among our businessmen. 

Opposed to them are some of the most 
irresponsible, reckless, greedy organizations 
in America. Let there be no question about 
whom I am talking, i am talking about the 
lobbyists of the National Association of Man¬ 
ufacturers. I am talking about the heads 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
with all the phony propaganda with which 
they seek to cash in on the apparel shortage. 
I am talking about some of the real estate 
lobbies, and your old friend the packers’ lob¬ 
by, and the textile lobby. I am talking about 
the dairy lobby. 

I am talking about those lobbyists who 
haunt the Washington hotels and the halls 
of Congress and the governmental agencies, 
endlessly scheming and plotting to trade the 
Interests of the great majority of our people 
for the narrow short-range profit of the 
groups which they represent. And finally, I 
am talking about those speculators in the 
commodity markets and those speculators in 
Wall Street who time and again have played 
the American public fr suckers In their 
promise of speculative profits from stocks and 
securities, and who today are again irrespon¬ 
sibly whooping it up for inflation. 

These people do not represent business. 
They do not represent the majority of our 
manufacturers, or our retailers, or our land¬ 
lords, or textile operators, or dairymen, or 
our investors. They represent only them¬ 
selves. But let’s not underestimate their 
skill, their perseverance, or their reserves. 
They are out to eliminate or wreck the only 
controls which stand between our people and 
inflation. We are on the eve of a crisis which 
cannot be exaggerated. Between now and 
early June, we shall determine whether we 
are to have stable prices and stable rents; 
whether our savings and insurance policies 
are to be protected; whether our bonds are 
to be worth the money which we paid for 
them; or whether we are to start down the 
primrose path toward another inflation 
which will surely bring disaster to our econ¬ 
omy and sweep away the life savings of tens 
of millions of our people. 


During the coming months we shall also 
go a long way toward deciding the strength 
of our American democracy, for if the lobby¬ 
ists and pressure groups can win this fight 
against the people, then our democracy in¬ 
deed will have suffered a dangerous defeat. 

A great deal depends in the next few weeks 
on our farmers. Every effort has been made 
and every effort will be mode to embitter 
our farmers against the working people of 
our cities. Over and over again our farmers 
will be told that industrial workers and busi¬ 
nessmen have been “getting theirs.’* and 
that now its their turn to get even. 

This is a demagogic and dangerous appeal. 

As you listen to this particular siren song 
remember that farm income has been main¬ 
tained since VJ-day only because there has 
been only a relatively moderate drop—rough¬ 
ly 5 percent—in the total Income of our city 
workers. Part of this has been due to the 
unexpected continuation of overtime work 
and part to the Increases in wages that have 
already gone into effect. As the normal work¬ 
week becomes the rule, it will, of course, take 
Increases in the hourly wages rate of many 
more of our factory workers to make up for 
the loss in take-home pay if we are to main¬ 
tain demand for farm products and the in¬ 
come of our 6,000.000 farm families. 

Most farmers dislike subsidies. Naturally, 
they would prefer the same amount of in¬ 
come as a result of a higher price. For this 
reason many farmers have told me, “I am 
highly in favor of price control. I want to 
see the price of farm machinery held down— 
farm fencing—building materials—apparel 
and housefurnlshlngs. I am solidly behind 
you on that score. But I simply cannot go 
along with you on subsidies.” 

That is a natural viewpoint for farmers to 
take. But it has one basic fallacy, and that 
is the fact that without subsidies on food the 
stabilization of our economy is completely 
impossible. If subsidies were to be removed 
on July 1 when our present authorization 
runs out food prices would promptly move 
upward 8 percent. 

Milk would increase at retail 2 cents a 
quart. Meat by from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 
Cheese by 14 cents a pound. Butter by 12 
cents. Bread by 1 cent Most canned fruits 
and vegetables by 1 cent a can. This would 
be a severe blow to millions of families living 
in the cities on narrow incomes. It would 
bring about widespread demands for wage 
increases and very probably the collapse of 
our wage stabilization program. And let’s 
not forget that would not add a single penny 
to the Income of our farmers. 

On the contrary, as wages moved higher, 
manufacturing costs would again move up¬ 
ward. and so would the prices of things you 
buy in the store. The increase in the cost 
of the products and services you buy would 
leave our farmers considerably worse off than 
they are today. This would lead to further 
demands all around and an increasing In¬ 
flationary spiral which could have only one 
final disastrous result. 

Let there be no mistake about it. Whether 
we like it or not, subsidies and effective price 
control are Indivisible. Without one we can¬ 
not have the other. That Is why 1 say that 
the attitude of our farmers will decide the 
success OT failure of our efforts to control In¬ 
flation. If our farmers will close their ears 
to the propaganda of some of their own 
leaders and to the voice of the National 
Manufacturers Association and other groups 
which have subtly tried to drive a wedge be¬ 
tween them and the other working groups: 
if our farmers will lend us their support and 
backing along with all the tens of millions of 
people In our cities, then there can be only 
one result between now and June, and that 
Is a resounding people’s victory over the 
lorces of Inflation. 
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Clearly, this victory over Inflation is essen¬ 
tial if we are to achieve the kind of future 
toward which every thinking person Is hop¬ 
ing and praying. It Is essential If we are to 
maintain the high purchasing power on 
which the prosperity of all of us depends. 
Throughout the war and particularly since 
VJ-day our farmers have learned the extent 
to which their own incomes are dependent on 
the purchasing power of our city people. The 
most effective over-all program for farm 
prosperity is a program that brings prosperity 
to all of our people and keeps all our mil¬ 
lions of workers employed at good wages. 

In the period which lies ahead, however, 
we must take additional steps designed spe¬ 
cifically to help the 6.000,000 families who 
live on our farms. We must continue to push 
vigorously ahead with our program of rural 
electrification. We must move ahead In the 
field of crop insurance so that the farmers 
may have the same protection that business¬ 
men and industrial workers have long en¬ 
joyed against mishaps beyond their control. 
We must develop long-range programs on all 
basic feeds to give us stability of supply and 
price. We must develop a program for the 
South which will raise the Income of south¬ 
ern farmers as well as southern workers, a 
program which will take specific notice of the 
problem of cotton, the need for diversifica¬ 
tion of farming, and increased farm mech¬ 
anization. We must move ahead vigorously 
in providing grants for rural schools, roads, 
housing, and health projects. 

There will be opposition to many of the 
programs which are developed in the long- 
range Interest of the farmer. But the farm¬ 
er’s fight for a more prosperous future is a 
flgnt which belongs to all of our people. The 
25,000.000 men, women, and children on our 
American farms represent our greatest un¬ 
developed market. Intelligent businessmen 
and city workers realize this. They know 
that until .our farmers receive their just share 
of our national Income that there can be no 
broad sustained prosperity for the rest of us. 

Together—businessmen, farmers, and 
workers—we can and must move ahead to 
greater and greater heights of achievement. 
Working together as we worked together to 
win this greatest of all wars, we cannot fall. 

Today the whole world is looking toward 
America. What we do or fall to do in pro¬ 
viding additional food for Europe, India, 
China, and other areas faced with malnutri¬ 
tion and starvation will mean life or death 
to tens of millions of people in the imme¬ 
diate future. What we do or fail to do here 
at home in our fight against inflation, in 
our efforts to develop a sustained full-pro¬ 
duction. lull-employment economy will have 
repercussions for good or for evil in every 
comer of the globe for generations to come. 

Will we move ahead under a vigorous 
democracy to greater and greater heights 
of production? Will we move ahead to 
higher Incomes for all of us, toward the 
cllmindtlon of slums, disease, Ignorance, and 
ill health? Or shall we embark on an In¬ 
flationary joy ride to disaster, with the spec¬ 
tacle of some strange new American fascism 
arising out of the bitterness and the disillu¬ 
sionment which will surely result? What 
will our American answer be to this gravest 
of all questions which ever faced our Nation 
during peacetime? 

Will it be the answer of the NAM which 
has fought on the wrong side of every public 
question for the last 30 years? Will it be 
the answer of the pressure groups, the an¬ 
swer of organized greed? 

Or will it be the voice of the everyday 
people of America, clear, strong, determined, 
confident-with tnelr heads held high, and 
their eyes firmly fixed upon a future that 
for generations to come means the difference 
between hope and despair not only for 
140,000,000 Americans but for all the people 
everywhere throughout the world? 


Caviar at $24 per Pound and Pheasant 
at $2.2S per Pound 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following news articles ap¬ 
peared in the January 17, 1946, Tlmes- 
Herald: 

TODAY’S special: CAVIAR $24 PER POUND 

New York, January 17.—One Madison Ave¬ 
nue market, its meat supplies exhausted by 
the moat workers’ strike, was displaying this 
sign for the benefit of its patrons: 

“Plenty of pheasant, Scotch grouse, and 
caviar.’’ 

Pheasant was quoted at $2.25 a pound and 
caviar at $24 a pound. No price was given 
on grouse. 

After reading this article certain situa¬ 
tions are brought to mind. If Imported 
foods such as caviar can be sold for $24 
per pound and imported fowl for $2.25 
per pound without causing inflation, why 
are domestic fowl subjected to such low 
ceilings? 

On October 22,1945,1 called the atten¬ 
tion of the Members of the House to 
OPA Revised Maximum Price Regula¬ 
tion No. 289, which was an amendment 
to provide Imported Swiss cheese a 12%- 
cent-per-pound ceiling above the ceiling 
of domestically produced Swiss cheese. 

The OPA did not have the legal author¬ 
ity to place this ceiling on imported 
Swiss 12% cents per pound above the do¬ 
mestic Swiss. If anyone thinks this 
power has been delegated to the OPA, let 
them answer why it was necessary to 
spend 10 days on the reciprocal trade 
treaties that gave President Truman the 
power to reduce duties by 50 percent. If 
Chester Bowles had the authority to re¬ 
move the duty of 5 cents per pound alto¬ 
gether, why pass a law giving the Pres¬ 
ident the power to reduce the duty by 
only 2^4 cents per pound? 

No administration will ever talk about 
inflation more than the present one and 
it Is doubtful if any administration will 
ever be in power that will do more to pro¬ 
mote inflation. 

The following is an advertisement 
which is one of several that have appeared 
in central Wisconsin papers during the 
past several months: 

LIVE POULTRY WANTED 

Cents 


Heavy hens- 22 

Leghorn hens_ 20 

Heavy springers- 24 

Leghorn springers- 20 

Roosters_ 16 


We had better have a fact-finding com¬ 
mittee to find out what the producer re¬ 
ceived per hour for producing these 15- 
cents-per-pound roosters and 22-cents- 
per-pound heavy hens. 

When President Truman provided the 
steel Interests the $5-per-ton Increase in 
the price of steel and the steel worker the 
18-plus cents hourly increase in wages 
above the $1.08 average he was receiving, 
the Price Control Act was given a sleep¬ 
ing pill from which it may never recover. 


Address of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE J. BATES 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an ad¬ 
dress by the Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Jr., at the Middlesex Club, Boston, 
February 12, 1946: 

We meet tonight on the one hundred and 
thirty-seventh anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln—who led and Inspired the 
forces which served our Nation In the very 
moment of its destruction and in so doing 
set a standard for all of us who come after 
him to follow. 

Edmund Burke says that during the reign 
of the kings of Spain, whenever they were in 
doubt, their statesmen would suy that they 
should consult the genius of Philip II. How 
natural, therefore, It is for us as Americans, 
when perplexed as we are today to consult 
the genius and memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is, moreover. Imperative for us Republicans 
to look at his life, so rich In accomplishment, 
to study his character, so many-sided nnd yet 
always so noble, and to gain inspiration from 
his great soul. 

Surely in contemplating the new dangers 
in the world today, we can agree that we need 
all the help and all the wisdom and inspira¬ 
tion that Lincoln can give us. The answer 
to so many of our present problems—from 
that of peace In a world of atom bombs to 
that of prosperity in an era of industrial dis¬ 
putes—Is found, in the last analysis, In the 
hearts and souls of men who live their lives 
in the common life of every day. Lincoln’s 
life Inspires us all in its general course. But, 
beyond that. Lincoln’s life Is today actually 
a practical guide. 

What a life it was. It contained what Carl 
Shurz called such a “weird mixture of quali¬ 
ties and forces.” Wc can see the whole span 
of his growth in some of the things he said. 
In his maiden speech as a candidate for the 
Illinois Legislature, at the age of 23, he closed 
with these woids: 

“But if the goed people In their wisdom 
shall see fit to keep me in the background 
I have been too familiar with disappointment 
to be very much chagrined.” 

And, after 30 years of public life, Lincoln 
wrote: "The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, ns 
surely they will be, by the angels of our better 
nature ” 

How steadily, how swiftly, and how straight 
his stream of life flowed through those 30 
years. In the words of Ecclcsiastlcus: “And 
God brought out a man of mercy, a man loved 
of God and man, whose memorial is blessed. 
He sanctified him In his faithfulness and 
meekness.” 

His life was nobly lived. At Ford’s Theater 
In Washington that life was suddenly cut 
short. The chronicle of that day records: 
“Within the narrow compass of that stage 
box that night were five human beings, the 
most Illustrious of modern heroes, crowned 
with the most stupendous victory of modern 
times; his beloved wife, proud and happy; 
two betrothed lovers with all the promise 
of felicity, that youth, social position, 
and wealth could give them; and a young 
actor, handsome as Endymion upon Latmus, 
the idol of his little world. The glitter of 
fame, happiness, and ease was upon the entire 
group: but in an Instant everything was to 
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be changed with the blinding swiftness of 
enchantment. Quick death was to come on 
the central figure of that company • • • 

over all the rest the blackest fates hovered 
menacingly; fates from which a mother 
might pray that kindly death would save 
her children In their infancy. One was to 
wander with the stain of murder on his soul, 
with the curses of a world upon his name, 
with a price set upon his head, in frightful 
physical pain till he died a dog’s death In a 
burning bam. The stricken wife was to pass 
the rest of her days In melancholy and 
madness; of those two young lovers, one was 
to slay the other and then end his life a 
raving maniac.” 

So reads the contemporary chronicle. But 
in the hearts of the generations which have 
outlived that chronicle Lincoln lived on. 
Succeeding generations have studied his life 
us we are doing tonight. What particularly 
Impresses us today? 

First on any list would be his human, 
loving kindness. We see his hatred of 
cruelty when in his early childhood ho re¬ 
proved some of his boyhood acquaintances 
for cruelty to a dumb animal. This same 
hatred of cruelty appears in his fight against 
slavery. And we again see his greatness of 
heart in his letter to Mrs. Blxby, who. In 
losing her five sons in the Civil War. had. 
os Lincoln said, “laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom.” 

He loved his fellow man. Such love must 
be the guiding motive of those who govern 
in a democracy. 

A second quality was his honesty. Horace 
White, a contemporary of Lincoln's and an 
active Republican, says this: 

“The popular conception of Mr. Lincoln as 
one not seeking public honors, but not avoid¬ 
ing public duties. Is a postbellum growth very 
wide of the mark. He was entirely human 
In this regard, but his desire for political pre¬ 
ferment was hedged about by a sense of obli¬ 
gation to the truth which nothing could 
shake. This fidelity to truth was Ingrained 
and unchangeable. In all the speeches I ever 
heard him make—and there were many—he 
never even Insinuated an untruth, nor did 
he ever fail when stating his opponent’s posi¬ 
tion to state them fully and fairly. He often 
stated his opponent’s position better than 
his opponent did or could. To say what was 
false, or even to leave his bearers under a 
wrong Impression, was impossible to him 
Within this high enclosure he was as ambi¬ 
tious of earthly honors as any man of his 
time. Furthermore, he was an adept at log¬ 
rolling or any political game that did not in¬ 
volve falsity. I was secretary of the Repub¬ 
lican State Committee of Illinois during some 
years when he was In active campaign work. 
He was often present at meetings of the com¬ 
mittee, although not a member, and took part 
In the committee work. His Judgment was 
very much deferred to In these matters. He 
was one of the shrewdest politicians In the 
State. Nobody had had more experience in 
that way, nobody knew better than he what 
was passing In the minds of the people. No¬ 
body knew better how to turn things to ad¬ 
vantage politically and nobody was readier to 
take such advantage, provided it did not In¬ 
volve dishonorable means. He could not 
cheat people out of their votes any more than 
out of their money.” 

Such a principle is a charter for the endur¬ 
ing freedom of a people truly and endurlngly 
free. Such a charter should be, and will be. 
the charter of the Republican Party, not for 
today or for a single adventure but for all 
the times that are to come. * 

Third on my list was his desire to unite the 
people. It was Lincoln who asked the famous 
question: "Must a government of necessity 
be too strong for the liberties of its people 
or too weak to maintain its own existence?” 
Lincoln saw with his genius for understand¬ 
ing and solution the horns of this dilemma. 
He knew, as Shuns said, "that in order to 
steer this Government by public opinion 


successfully through all the confusions cre¬ 
ated by the prejudices and doubts and dif¬ 
ferences of sentiment distracting the popu¬ 
lar mind and so to propitiate. Inspire, mould, 
organize, unite and guide the popular will 
that It might give forth all the means re¬ 
quired for the performance of his great task, 
he would have to take into account all the 
Influences strongly affecting the current of 
popular thought and feeling and to direct 
while appearing to obey. This was the kind 
of leadership he Intuitively conceived to be 
needed when a free people were to be led 
forward en masse to overcome a great com¬ 
mon danger under circumstances of ap¬ 
palling difficulty—the leadership which does 
not dash ahead with brilliant daring, no 
matter who follows, but which is Intent upon 
rallying all the available forces, gathering 
In the stragglers, closing up the column, 
so that the front may advance well sup¬ 
ported. For this leadership Abraham Lin¬ 
coln was admirably fitted—better than any 
other American statesman of his day: for he 
understood the plain people, with all their 
loves and hates, their prejudices and their 
noble Impulses, their weaknesses and their 
strength, os he understood himself, and his 
sympathetic nature was apt to draw their 
sj^mpathy to him.” 

His passion to unify the American people 
was expressed In his ringing and solemn 
utterance: “A house divided against Itself 
cannot stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half free and 
half slave. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved; I do not expect the house to fall; 
but 1 do expect It will cause to be divided.” 

In our contracted modem world where we 
live shoulder to shoulder with other nations 
having different views of life, how vital it is 
for us never to be a house divided. 

These then are three pinnacles of Lincoln’s 
life: First, his loving kindness for his fellow 
men; second, his honesty; and, third, his 
passion to unify the people. There Is, of 
course, one more. You may call It. as history 
has, a radical trait. Perhaps "independent” 
would be a better word. Others have de¬ 
scribed this trait. Phillips Brooks described 
It In these words: 

“In him goodness and intelligence com¬ 
bined and made their best result of wisdom 
For perfect truth consists not merely In the 
right constituents of character, but In their 
right and intimate conjunction. This union 
of the mental and moral Into a life of ad¬ 
mirable simplicity Is what we most admire In 
children; but In them it is unsettled and un¬ 
practical. But when It Is preserved into man¬ 
hood, deepened into reliability and maturity. 
It Is that glorified childllkcness, that high 
and reverent simplicity, which shames and 
baffies the most accomplished astuteness, 
and is chosen by God to fulfill his purposes 
when he needs a ruler for his people, of 
faithful and true heart, such as he who was 
our President. 

“Another evident quality of such a charac¬ 
ter as this will be Its freshness and new¬ 
ness, if we may so speak. Its freshness or 
readiness—call It what you will—Its ability 
to take up new duties and do them In a new 
way, will result of necessity from Its truth 
and clearness. The simple natures and forces 
will always be the most pliant ones. Water 
bends and shapes itself to any channel. Air 
folds and adapts itself to each new figure. 
They are the simplest and most Infinitely 
active things in nature. So this nature, In 
every virtue of its simplicity, must also be 
free, always fitting to itself each new need. 
It will always start from the most funda¬ 
mental and eternal condition and work in 
the Btralgbtest, even although they be the 
newest, ways to the prescribed purpose. In 
one word, it must be broad and independent 
and radical. So that freedom and radical¬ 
ness in the character of Abraham Lincoln 
were not separate qualities but the necessary 
results of his simplicity and chlldllkeness 
and truth.” 


This man “of freedom and radicalness,” 
let us remember In conclusion, reminded his 
fellow countrymen that “this country with 
its institutions belongs to the people who in¬ 
habit it. Whenever they shall grow weary 
of the existing Government they can exer¬ 
cise their constitutional right of amending 
It. or their revolutionary right to dismember 
or overthrow it.” We cannot be timid and 
be worthy of Lincoln. 

One final word from him, one word of 
thunder that comes breaking out from the 
past to help us today: "The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the stormy pres¬ 
ent. The occasion Is piled high with diffi¬ 
culty, and we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case Is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall our¬ 
selves.” 

If we but let our minds be bold. In the 
spirit of these words, and follow the bright 
light of Lincoln’s genius we need have no 
fears about the future. 


What Really h Happening? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN TH«: HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the December 31, 1945, 
What’s Happening in Washington, I find 
in the column pertaining to inflation 
under No. 4, the following: 

Prices and cost of living will edge up an¬ 
other 5 to JO percent. 

Under general domestic conditions, No. 
29, I find: 

Farm Income may fall about 10 percent. 

I have noted in the press and the publi¬ 
cations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture that the farmers are ex¬ 
pected to receive 10 to 15 percent less in¬ 
come in 1946 than in 1945. it is to be re¬ 
gretted that the administration cannot 
or does not find a formula that will look 
after the Interests of the farmers of the 
country. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture constantly spends more time on 
propaganda and less on agricultural 
problems. The propaganda is based on 
half-truths and has reached a point 
where the farmer takes their uttcrings 
with many, many grains of salt. This 
country is fortunate in still having 
some of the old civil-service men in the 
Agriculture Department to give that De¬ 
partment at least some respectability. 
However, they are gradually being 
pushed into the background, and their 
studies painted up by the New Dealers 
and presented by the politicos who are 
evidently more interested in the vote 
crop than in any crop any farmer ever 
grew at any time. 

More of this can be expected as we see 
the Tammany, Kelly-Nash, and Hague 
corrupt political machines take over the 
party once known as the Democratic 
Party. These machine politicos had 
better quit harboring the thugs operat¬ 
ing under the benign leadership of Dan 
Tobin. The farmers do not like to have 
their heads bashed in when they take 
their produce to market, and would like 
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to have a small slice of the “four free¬ 
doms”—freedom from fear—while they 
carry on their great work of feeding the 
people of the Nation ana, to a great ex¬ 
tent, the starving people of the world. 

With the present set-up where the 
CCC has millions upon millions to carry 
on its operations, it j^pp^ars that na¬ 
tional farm income can be just about 
what the politicos and bureaucrats want 
or wish it to be. 


Long Beach Editorial Reminds Loan Is 
Not All 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18. 1946 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank you 
and the membership of the House for 
granting me unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record of today an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Long Beach Press-Tele¬ 
gram-Sun at my home city on December 
16, 1945. 

It appears as timely now as it did when 
it first was written, in its statement of 
some of the factors which must be con¬ 
sidered by the American people in their 
final decision upon this very matter: 

LOAN TO BRITAIN IS NOT ALL 

Perhaps because It Is easier to understand 
than the other terms, the $4,400,000,000 loan 
by the United States to Britain nearly mo¬ 
nopolizes the discussion on both sides of the 
Atlantic of the economic agreements nego¬ 
tiated by the American and British govern¬ 
ments. It is unfortunate, because the loan 
is far from being the whole of the agreement, 
and it may turn out to be not even the most 
important part of it. 

Besides the loan and related provisions for 
cancellation of the greater part of Britain's 
lend-lease obligations to the United States, 
the agreements contain provisions for resto¬ 
ration and development of International 
trade by removing or reducing barriers to the 
free movement of commerce among nrtions. 

Britain agrees to modify Its policy of trade 
preference maintained before the war be¬ 
tween It and British dominions and colonies, 
thus opening new markets to American 
goods. It agrees to modify Its policy of pro¬ 
moting British trade in some sections of the 
world to the disadvantage of American trade 
by manipulation of international exchange 
through use of monetary pools. 

Coupled with reciprocal tarilf concessions 
and the Bretton Woods provisions for a world 
bank and an International exchange sta¬ 
bilization fund, the little discussed condi¬ 
tions of the Washington agreement compose 
a program for expansion of world trade, in 
which the United States and Britain are the 
biggest factors. 

Britain cannot survive without world 
trade, and the United States must have 
world markets for surplus goods If It is to 
have maximum production and employment, 
without which there will not be Jobs for all 
the 66,000.000 or 60.000,000 Americans who 
will want to work, and the American people 
will not have sufficient income to bear the 
burden of the Nation’s war debt. 

All of this seems to be forgotten in the up¬ 
roar in both countries over interest rate and 
other terms of the loan. 


President Truman’s Speech to Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer¬ 
ica 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, AfarcA 8. 1946 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am deeply impressed by the 
speech delivered by President Truman 
to the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America on yesterday. In 
this speech the President goes to the 
very heart of the problems of mankind 
and calls on us all to bring to bear upon 
them those spiritual forces w’hich alone 
can bring about their solution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am therefore inserting this very fine 
address in the Congressional Record. 
as follows: 

Friends of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ, I like to consider this conference 
to which you have so kindly Invited me. as 
one which represents no one particular sect 
or creed, but rather as one which represents 
the spirit of religion as a whole. We are a 
people who worship God in different ways. 
But we are all bound together in a single 
unity, the unity of individual freedom in a 
democracy. 

We have Just come through a decade in 
which forces of evil in various parts of the 
world have been lined up in a bitter fight 
to banish from the face of the earth both 
these ideals—religion and democracy. For 
these forces of evil have long realized that 
both religion and democracy are founded on 
one basic principle, the worth and dignity of 
the Individual man and woman. Dictator¬ 
ship, on the other hand, has always rejected 
that principle Dictatorship, by whatever 
name, is founded on the doctrine that the 
individual amounts to nothing; that the 
state Is the only thing that counts; and 
that men and women and children were put 
on earth solely for the purpose of serving 
the state. 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN DOCTRINES 

In that long struggle between two doc¬ 
trines, the cause of decency and righteous¬ 
ness has been victorious. The right of every 
human being to live in dignity and freedom, 
the right to worship his God in his own way. 
the right to fix his own relationship to his 
fellow men and to his Creator—these have 
again been saved for mankind. 

The fight to preserve these rigMs was hard- 
won. The victory took a toll of human life 
and treasure so large that it should bring 
home to all of us forever how precious, how 
invaluable, Is our liberty which we had begun 
to take for granted. 

Now that we have preserved our freedom 
of conscience and religion, our right to live 
by a decent moral and spiritual code of our 
own choosing, let us make full use of that 
freedom. Let us make use of It to save a 
world which is beset by so many threats of 
new conflicts, new terror and destruction. 

FORCES AGAIN AT WORK 

In our relations abroad and in our economy 
at home, forces of selfishness and greed and 
Intolerance are again at work. They create 
situations which call for hard decisions, for 
forthrightness, for courage and determina¬ 
tion. But above everything else they call for 
one thing, without which we are lost. They 
call for a moral and spiritual awakening in 
the life of the individual and in the councils 
of the world. 


The last 6 years have produced many awe¬ 
some discoveries in material things. But It 
has been truthfully said that the greatest 
discoveries of the future will be in the realm 
of the spirit. There is no problem on this 
earth tough enough to withstand the flame 
of a genuine renewal of religious faith. And 
some of the problems of today will yield to 
nothing less than that kind of revival 

If the world is long to survive, the gigantic 
power which man has acquired through 
atomic energy must be matched by spiritual 
strength of greater magnitude. All mankind 
now stands In the doorway to destruction— 
or upon the threshold of the grcatCBt age in 
history. Only a high moral cede can master 
this new power of the universe, and develop 
it for the common goed. 

REASON FOR RULE OF FORCE 

When the sages and the scientists, the 
philosophers and the statesmen, have all 
exhausted their studies of atomic energy, 
one solution and only one solution will re¬ 
main—the substitution of decency and rea¬ 
son and brotherhood for the rule of force in 
the government of man. 

If men and nations would but live by the 
precepts of the ancient prophets and the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, prob¬ 
lems which now seem so difficult would soon 
disappear. 

That is the great task for you teachers of 
religious faith. That is a supreme opportu¬ 
nity for the church to continue to fulfill 
Its mission on earth. The Protestant church, 
the Catholic church, and the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue, bound together in the American 
unity of brotherhood, must provide the 
shock forces to accomplish this moral and 
spiritual awakening. No other agency can 
do it. Unless It is done, we are headed for 
the disaster we would deserve. Oh, for an 
Isaiah or a Saint Paul to reawaken a sick 
world to Its moral reBponslbilitles! 

The need for this moral awakening applies 
to all men and women everywhere, but It 
applies particularly to the youth of today 
from whom the leadership of tomorrow will 
come. The aftermath of a major war al¬ 
ways Includes an increase of juvenile delin¬ 
quency. Sometimes it is the fault of the 
boys and girls. More often it is the result 
of everything that is abnormal in war—in¬ 
cluding the absence of fathers and mothers 
In the armed forces or in business or war 
industries. 

TO WOMEN OF AMERICA 

Wc shall always be grateful to the women 
of America, who have performed such an 
outstanding service to our country during 
the war. In some cases, however, this patri¬ 
otic devotion to the national Interest has 
resulted in unavoidable neglect of children. 
Smaller children were taken care of through 
the help of the Government In child-care 
centers. But this could not be done In the 
case of older children. We are now paying 
the social penalty for falling to provide ade¬ 
quate supervision and guidance for many of 
cur children during their formative years. 

Whatever the cause, the need 1« now press¬ 
ing and unyielding. The younger generation 
of today yearns for moral uplift. To the 
parents of the Nation—and to you of the 
churches of God—has come the responsibility 
of helping them on to the right path. 

And one of the ways we can all help not 
only the youth of the Nation but all men and 
women is by the provision of decent homes. 
To make up for the lag in home building dur¬ 
ing the years of the war, this country has 
embarked on the most ambitious civilian 
housing program in our history. Every pos¬ 
sible resource of Government will be used 
to reach our goal of 2,700,000 low-cost homes 
within the next 2 years. Nowhere can the 
Influence of deep religious faith and ethical 
living be more adequately felt than in the 
homes of the Nation. The spiritual weTare 
of our people of tomorrow is going to depend 
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on the kind of home life which our Nation 
has today. 

“SHARE THE HOME” EFFORT 

That is why it is so important that all 
churches throughout America cooperate in 
the “national share the home" effort. If each 
congregation of the 260,000 churches and 
synagogs in this country would open their 
spare rooms to only 4 veterans. 1,000,000 vet¬ 
erans and their families could receive tem¬ 
porary shelter until new houses are available. 

Nothing could be more helpful in reaching 
the goal of a decent home for every Ameri¬ 
can—and by that I mean Americans of all 
races and religions and of all income groups— 
than the active cooperation and inspiration 
of the churches of the Nation. By working 
In your local communities where the primary 
job and responsibility lie. you can help make 
this program the success which it must be. 
For home life reflects the Nation's life. It 
must conform to an ever-rising standard. 

To raise that standard should be. and is. 
the constant aim of your Government and 
the underlying basis of Its policies. It would 
make the effort so much easier if people and 
nations would apply some of the principles 
of social justice and ethical standards which 
have come down to us from biblical times. 
All the questions which now beset us in 
strikes and wages and working conditions 
would be so much simpler if men and women 
were willing to apply the principles of the 
Golden Rule. 

BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

If we really believed In the brotherhood of 
man, It would not be necessary to pass a Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 

If certain interests were not so greedy for 
gold there would be less pressure and lobby¬ 
ing to induce the Congress to allow the Price 
Control Act to expire, or to keep down mini¬ 
mum wages, or to permit further concentra¬ 
tion of economic power. 

A truly religious fervor among our people 
would go a long way toward obtaining a na¬ 
tional health program, a national housing 
program, a national education program, and 
an extended and Improved social security pro¬ 
gram. 

As among men, so among nations—nothing 
will do more to maintain the peace of the 
world than the rigorous application of princi¬ 
ples of our ancient religion. 

We have tried to write Into the Charter of 
the United Nations the essence of religion, 
the end of aggression, the maintenance of 
peace, the promotion of social justice and 
individual rights and freedoms, the substitu¬ 
tion of reason and justice for tyranny and 
war, the protection of the small and weak 
nations—by these principles the United Na¬ 
tions have laid the framework of the charter 
on the sound rock of religious principles. 

UNITED STATES STAND ON CHARTER 

The United States expects to support that 
charter. It expects to defend that charter. It 
expects to expand and perfect that charter. 
And we ai’e confident that all the other 
United Nations expect to do the same. 

In the crisis of global war the common 
peoples of all the world became bound to¬ 
gether in a great fraternity. It was dedicated 
to resistance against aggression and deter¬ 
mination to overcome the tyrants and dic¬ 
tators who sought to enslave. The resources 
of all the United Nations were pooled into one 
fund of power. Weapons, supplies, ammuni¬ 
tion, equipment, ships, food—the wealth and 
manpower of each were dedicated to the com¬ 
mon good of all. 

Now that victory has come, that has 
stopped. But throughout the world there 
are now millions and millions of men. 
women, and children who still look to the 
rich and powerful nations of the world for 
help. Principally they look to the people of 
the United States for help. Not help to fight 
an enemy, nor help for luxuries and extrava¬ 
gances—but just help to keep themselves 


alive, help In the form c f food and clothing, 
the barest necessities of life. Of course, we 
cannot feed them all. But we can go a long 
way. 

APPEALS FOR FAITH 

As your President. I appeal to you again— 
and to all Americans everywhere—to prove 
your faith and your belief in the teachings 
of God by doing your share to save the starv¬ 
ing millions in Europe and Asia and Africa. 
Share your food by e.-ting less, and prevent 
millions from dying of starvation. Reduce 
your abundance so that others may have a 
crust of bread. In short, prove yourselves 
worthy of the liberty and dignity which you 
have preserved on this earth, by helping 
those less fortunate who have been starved 
by the dictators for so many long years and 
who still starve even In liberation. 

Ours should be a continuous thanksgiving 
for the fact of victory and for the blessings 
which are still with us in this land. The 
brave men and valiant women who made this 
possible under God will inspire us to face 
our new problems with resolution. They are 
problems which will call for the best in us. 
As long as we remain true to the spirit of 
these men and women, to the religious faith 
which carried them to victory, we shall not 
tail. 

We have this America not because we arc 
of a particular faith, and not because our 
ancestors sailed from a particular foreign 
port. We have our America because of our 
common aspiration to remain free and our 
determined purpose to achieve for ourselves, 
and for our children, a more abundant life in 
keeping with our highest ideals. 

Let us determine to carry on in that same 
spirit—in p spirit of tolerance and under¬ 
standing for all men and for all nations—-in 
a spirit of religion and religious unity. 


What Is a Fair and Acceptable Rural 
Hourly Take-Home Pay? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following news item which 
appeared in the Manawa (Wis.) Advo¬ 
cate is of interest: 

Wisconsin farmers earned nearly four times 
as much per hour of labor at the wartime 
peak ns they did In 1939—but the catch Is 
that they averaged only 14 cents an hour In 
1939. 

This news item was probably released 
by the State agricultural college as they 
have cooperated for many years with 
Dr. Wylie D. Goodsell, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on his 
studies of the returns for farm labor. 
While the 1939 figures coincide with the 
reports from Dr. Goodsell, the 14 cents 
per hour was the average hourly return 
for labor on the farms studied and be¬ 
yond question were greater than the 
State average of all farms. 

First. The following paragraph is from 
the January 5 Surplus Poods Report, an 
agricultural economic analysis: 

Dairy products: A letter has been written 
from Secretary Anderson to Mr. Bowles, via 
Judge Collett’s office covering the dairy 
products picture for 1946 and Including a 


recommended increase in the price of butter. 
This recommendation has been rumored to 
be from 10 to 13 cents a pound. Whatever 
the recommendation the OPA will object to 
It. Instead of an increase in the price of 
butter, it has been suggested that there be 
some coiibideration given to a roll back in 
the prices of some other manufactured dairy 
products. 

Second. The following paragraph is 
from the January is.sue of Nation’s Busi¬ 
ness : 

Most business plans for 1946 are based on 
expectation of a persistent upward trend in 
raw-material prices, wages, and total pro¬ 
duction costs. • • • Government com¬ 

modity experts predict general wholesale 
price level may advance as much as 8 percent 
in 1946. Only exceptions of this general 
trend are farm product prices, rural land 
values, and lood prices. 

In November the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture predicted a 
10- to 15-percent reduction in the 1946 
national farm income in comparison 
to 1945. Inasmuch as the USDA has 
the funds with which to control markets 
the national farm income in 1946 can be 
expected to be just about what the bu¬ 
reaucrats want it. 

The program proposed appears to be 
more for everyone except the farmer. 
If the above-average farmer did receive 
56 cents per hour for hLs labor in 1945 is 
he now to be confronted with higher pro¬ 
duction costs but at the same time receive 
a cut in the hourly returns for his labor? 

There are 12,000,000 workers who are 
going to be paid less than even the Stea¬ 
gall amendment states, if the USDA 
docs not change its ways. Will 6,000,000 
farmers sit idly by and see it happen? 


Veterans’ Housing—Same Old Runaround 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY 0. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUI.SIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. March 6, 1946 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit a letter which I 
have received from the dean of the John 
McNeese Junior College of the Louisiana 
State University, at Lake Charles, La., 
in my district in regard to his efforts and 
my efforts to obtain housing units to take 
care of veterans enrolling in this col¬ 
lege in my di.strict. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good example of 
the treatment of veterans who have no 
place to live, as well as the treatment 
accorded veterans who are trying to go 
to colleges to take up their education 
where they left off when they went to 
the wars to defend their country. 

Mr. Speaker, from the letter which I 
ask be included following these remarks, 
it will be seen that they are trjing to 
pass us with broken-down trailers, not¬ 
withstanding there are ample substan¬ 
tial housing units available for my col¬ 
lege In the area where located; however, 
all the veterans get is the usual run¬ 
around to veterans, and a continuation 
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or bureaucracy existing in practically all 
of the departments of this Government. 

“Oh, Heaven,’* he cried, “my bleeding 
country save.’’ 

The letter follows: 

Louisiana State University, 

John McNeese Junior College, 

Lake Charles, La., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. Henry D. Larcade, Jr., 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives,. 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: I appreciate your 
letter of February 26, and I sincerely know 
you are using your efforts to assist in this 
matter to the fullest extent. It seems to me 
that it is unfortunate that these agencies 
will, in some Instances, not try to do the 
economical thing. For instance, I spent 
Tuesday in Orange, Tex., with the head of 
the housing project there. They have 616 
housing units available for colleges. Only 
235 have been allocated. Those have been 
allocated to Texas Christian University, at 
Fort Worth, and are now being torn down, 
put on trucks, and hauled to Fort Worth, 
which is about 400 miles, on a cost-plus basis. 
Others are being torn down and hauled to 
Hammond for Southeastern College. In the 
letter of Amis, which you enclosed with yours, 
he stated we would get some from Leesville. 
I sent a man to his office In Fort Worth 
Monday from the college with plans pre¬ 
pared by Shutts Bros., and my man was told 
that the ones in Leesville were not available, 
and now we would get some from Baton 
Rouge. I am at a loss to understand the 
situation, and it does not seem like there is 
much that can be done about it. My under¬ 
standing is that the more pressure you put 
on, the more you get. 

I have the site selected, have hired the best 
engineers in southwest Louisiana to make the 
necessary maps and drawings, and I don’t 
know what else to do. 

The trailers are not satisfactory where 
they are located, and. of course, I imagine 
Amis and his crowd would like to spend sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars fixing them up so two 
or three men would have a Job looking after 
them, and. at the same time, would keep the 
city from getting them. Amis Is misrepre¬ 
senting facts to you when he says that we 
were allocated 20 trailers. We were allo¬ 
cated, according to his telegram, 20 housing 
units, and housing units to other colleges 
seems to mean the housing units are to be 
moved from Orange, Tex., to Southeastern, 
and from other points to other colleges, but, 
according to Amis, the Interpretation at Mc- 
Necse means trailers. 

I appreciate your Interest, and will keep 
you advised. They did tell my man, while he 
was in Forth Worth, that we would get 10 
housing units, and they are now supposed 
to come from Baton Rouge. Next week I 
do not know where they will come from. 

With kind regards. I am, 

• Cordially yours, 

L. E. Frazar, Dean. 


Political Economist* Again Discredited 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 19iS 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, if things 
keep going as they are, the people of this 
Nation will lose faith in the words of sup¬ 
posedly unbiased, nonpolitical Govern¬ 
ment economists and statisticians as they 


have lost faith in the printed and spoken 
words of administration leaders past and 
present. 

Here is a good example. Those persons 
who have any kind of a memory and like 
to keep up with current events to see if 
they jibe with the predictions of leaders 
in the past will recall that shortly after 
VJ-day last August administration econ¬ 
omists began to predict that we would 
have 8,000,000 unemployed by the spring 
of 1946. They allowed themselves to be 
quoted freely, basing the prediction orr 
a looked-for decline in employment 
through reconversion and from other 
natural causes. 

Yet. as everyone knows, except that 
unemployment caused because strikers 
will not work or because employers will 
not hire demobilized servicemen at a liv¬ 
ing wage, there is no real unemployment 
in t’^is country—and likely will not be 
any for years, considering the dammed- 
up purchasing power. 

This situation is not unexpected 
among economists who had no ax to 
grind last fall. But the political econo¬ 
mists in this administration were off base 
because of one good reason: They wanted 
to see the administration ram through a 
lot of bills which since have rested in 
House and Senate committees. 

Remember, these politically minded 
and now-discredited bureau economists 
had to say what the administration 
wanted them to say. And. in that period 
last year, to frighten us in Congress into 
action, the economists predicted unem¬ 
ployment which they knew likely would 
not come to pass this spring. I am glad 
to be able to say that many Members of 
Congress were not hoodwinked and brow¬ 
beaten into action. We have learned 
that the boys in the executive branch 
will make up any kind of a story to get 
what they want. 


Reduction and Control of Armaments 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, “Churches and the World Or¬ 
der” was a title of a report submitted yes¬ 
terday by John Foster Dulles, noted 
American diplomat, as Chairman of the 
committee to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

This organization is representative of 
27,000,000,000 members of Protestant 
churches. In that report was a resolu¬ 
tion calling for an International agree¬ 
ment to abolish universal military con¬ 
scription in peacetime, which Is in ac¬ 
cord with a resolution I have filed in the 
House. The resolution was adopted. 

The part relating to the subject of an 
international agreement on abolition of 
conscription reads as follows: 

A. REDUCTION AND CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 

10. The charter of the United NatlonB con¬ 
tains provisionar for the regulation and re¬ 
duction of national armaments by interna¬ 


tional agreement. We recognize the psycho¬ 
logical and political obstacles which stand in 
the way of world disarmament. Yet we hold 
that the certain dangers of world rearma¬ 
ment require every effort to bring about the 
International reduction and control of weap¬ 
ons for mass destruction. 

If the nations are to break the cycle ot 
wars and preparation for war, they must 
follow a bold and farsighted policy. Nothing 
less will suffice. The General Assembly, as 
well as the Security Council, should apply 
the provisions of the charter for the regu¬ 
lation of armaments. The representatives of 
the United States in the UNO should immedi¬ 
ately seek agreement on a comprehensive 
plan for the progressive reduction of military 
establishments throughout the world, for 
the universal abolition of peacetime conscrip¬ 
tion, and for the outlawry and effective con¬ 
trol of weapons of mass destruction. 

11. In the initial use and continued pro¬ 
duction of atomic bombs, the United States 
has given and is giving sanction to these 
weapons of mass annihilation. We believe 
that this policy must not be continued. Our 
Nation, having first used the atomic bomb, 
has a primary duty to seek to reverse the 
trend which it began. Unless the United 
States will give moral leadership and accept 
risks for the sake of a new birth of confi¬ 
dence, we see little hope for escape from the 
growing crisis. . 


What Must We Do To Help Feed Europe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the Record 
a statement and resume of my remarks, 
on the Town Meeting of the Air, given 
last night in New York, over the Amer¬ 
ican Broadcasting Co., on the subject 
What Must We Do To Help Feed Europe? 
The other participants on the program, 
included the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Honorable Henry Wallace; Senator 
Claude Pepper; and H. J. Heinz 2d. 

Now, Mr. Denny, Senator Pepper, recently 
returned from an extensive trip through 
Europe, says the Job of feeding Europe Is 
terribly easy, but he admits, in the same 
breath, that the record shows that it has 
not been done. It seems to me that he 
should give specific suggestions on feeding 
Europe. He talks about a loan to Britain. 
He should call it a gift, and certainly, the 
Senator must know that this money will not 
help feed the starving people of Europe. 
The Senator scolds the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment for not extending credit to UNRRA 
when it was needed. He wants the OPA ex¬ 
tended as a method of helping to feed Europe. 
This agency fathers the black market and 
their foolish pricing policy has caused a 
shortage of everything from butter to 
milady’s girdles. It will take far more than 
a loan to Great Britain, or the continua¬ 
tion of OPA, to get food, immediately, to 
those who are starving. 

In reviewing Secretary Wallace’s remarks, 
we must remember that he is a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. We can all agree 
that partisan politics, in the feeding of the 
starving people of Europe, should not be tol¬ 
erated, but I would remind the distinguished 
Secretary that the production, processing, 
distribution, and pricing of food in the United 
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States Is honeycombed with politics. This 
administration cannot escape Its responsi¬ 
bility In the present break-down of supply¬ 
ing food to Europe. 

I think It Is true that there are some Amer¬ 
icans who are knee deep in calories and are 
literally digging their graves with their 
teeth. The housewife scans the food adver¬ 
tisements and there are moments of inde¬ 
cision as to whether she wants sirloin steak, 
veal, fowl, or fish, together with a large choice 
of vegetables and fruits. 

At the same time, the world looks to Ameri¬ 
ca for food. To them we are a land of plenty. 
We are told that millions are on the verge of 
starvation. Help must be given before June 
1, or many will starve. What can be done? 
Can the agreements and commitments made, 
be kept? If not, why not? I doubt if we 
can keep our commitments. The bureau¬ 
crats of Washington have fooled the Ameri¬ 
can people and those of foreign countries. 
The information they gave out about our food 
supply was incorrect. This country promised 
300,000.000 pounds of meat to Europe in the 
first 3 months of this year. Senator Pepper 
has stated wc supplied about 3 percent to 
February 19. Europe is receiving about 60 
percent of the flour we promised. To pro¬ 
duce flour, we must move the wheat from 
elevators, now plugged full. 1 present a wire 
of recent date, from western Nebraska, stat¬ 
ing that it will take 2 years, at the present 
rate they are receiving cars, to move the 
wheat from the elevators and bins of the 
farmers. Who is to blame for this? 

Europe needs canned goods and yet. ac¬ 
cording to the Department of Commerce, over 
which you preside. Secretary Wallace, the 
carry-over of canned vegetables is 51 percent 
below 1940, and canned fruits about 81 per¬ 
cent below 1940. This Is an all-time low. 

For 20 years before the war we Imported 
more agricultural products than we exported. 
In 1944 we imported 260.000.000 bushels of 
wheat and exported 16.000,000 bushels. We 
had a billion-bushel crop of wheat, not only 
in 1946 but also in 1915. In 1916 we had 
no foolish plowing under of crops or pig 
killing, regimented agricultural program. 

Wasting food should be stopped. The 
garbage palls of some American families 
would feed many in Europe. The Army 
saved 20.000,000 pounds of cooking fat last 
year. They are now saving 720.000 pounds 
of bread per month. They are saving 56,000 
pounds of sugar per month by not sweeten¬ 
ing their prunes. 

Volunteer rationing would be a great help. 

Make It possible to mall food packages 
to Europe. Six countries are now denied 
food through this source. Individuals In 
areece may receive one 11-pound package 
every 2 weeks; Italy a 4-pound package every 
month, In limited areas. As Mr. Heinz has 
so well stated, tell the American people the 
truth through the press, radio, and from the 
pulpit about the plight of starving millions. 
Their generosity, decency, pride, and self- 
sacrifice knows no limits. 

Encourage and Increase the number of vic¬ 
tory gardens. They produced a million tons 
of food last year. 

Place one Individual over all food produc¬ 
tion. pricing, and distribution. At the pres¬ 
ent time a dozen agencies have their finger 
in the food pie, and the program is one of 
rules, directives, confusion, and a merry-go- 
round of red tape. 

For a long-term food-production program, 
under one Government head, I suggest pro¬ 
viding the farmer, not only with help, but 
machinery, fertilizer, and an adequate price. 
Selective service stripped the farmer of ex¬ 
perienced help. The Tydlngs amendment, as 
passed by Congress, provides that no essen- 
tlal farm labor should be drafted without a 
proper replacement. This has not been fol¬ 
lowed. The farmer, unable to get new ma¬ 
chinery. Is struggling with old. outmoded 
equipment. Due to strikes, little farm ma¬ 


chinery Is being manufactured. The farmer 
has been denied fartlllzer for the production 
of crops. One Southern State received 11 
percent of all the fertilizer and yet produced 
only 2 percent of the food crops. There is 
no food value In tobacco and cotton sand¬ 
wiches. 

To help feed Europe, we should cooperate, 
fully, with the recently created Famine 
Emergency Committee. They will have some 
good suggestions to offer the Government 
and the American people. The American 
people should be willing to accept substitutes 
In their diets. 

Government proml.s€s to the farmer must 
be kept. There can be no prosperity in this 
country, with a sick agriculture. We cannot 
attain prosperity and happiness through a 
policy of scarcity. Our farmers are patriotic 
citizens. During the war. their wives, their 
children, and the older men worked from 
daylight to dark. They were producing food 
for their sons fighting in fox holes all over 
the world. 

Government subsidies, regulations, and red 
tape discourage the farmer. The subsidy on 
butter is 17cents a pound, but where is 
the butter? Government controls create 
emergencies and emergencies create controls. 
It is a vicious cycle and is moving faster and 
faster. 

The Immediate problem of supplying 
Europe with food centers around one of 
transportation, voluntary rationing, and co¬ 
operation of the public and responsible Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. This Government should 
cut the red tape in the handling of food, lor 
regulations kill our best Impulses, smothers 
our conscience, and trips up progress in the 
delivery of food to the starving. 


Praise Where Praise Is Due 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
known that I have never been much of a 
hand to praise the New peal. At the 
same time I have rlways felt keenly that 
Republicans should give praise where 
praise is due. Therefore. I take this oc¬ 
casion to compliment Gen. Arthur J. 
Browning, new Director of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce in the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

It seems that General Browning, at a 
press conference last Monday, had the 
fortitude to tell an economic truth in the 
presence of his boss, Henry A. Wallace, 
causing the latter’s face to become a fiery 
red. 

Here is what General Browning said: 

Our interviews with numerous manufac¬ 
turers Indicate that they lose their best 
production men because they feel that It is 
useless to get a salary Increase which will 
be taken away by higher taxes. 

In other words, according to General 
Browning, the 13-year trend of tax laws, 
as sponsored first by President Roosevelt 
and Morgenthau and now by President 
Truman and Secretary Vinson, actually 
discourages individuals from doing their 
best work. The tax laws, as Republicans 
have said time and again, as presently 
constituted do not provide an incentive 
for men to work harder, to think and plan 
and produce more vigorously. 


Newsmen, including Dan Kidney and 
Peter Edson, who were alert enough to 
see the difference between what Brown¬ 
ing said and what Wallace has been 
preaching all these years, had a field day 
pointing to the Commerce Secretary’s 
embarrassment. 

After all, this is liable to come to any¬ 
one who tries to talk out of both sides of 
his mouth at the same time. 


The REA Program in Oklahoma and the 
Nation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the demands of rural people 
who do not yet enjoy electric service. 
REA-financed cooperatives and other 
borrowers have swamped the Rural 
Electrification Administration with the 
greatest wave of loan applications in the 
agency’s history. Line construction is 
in progress throughout the country and 
will expand as the materials situation 
improves. 

During tlie fiscal year ending next 
June 30 Congress authorized REA to lend 
$200.000.000—the greatest 1-year loan 
fund in its history. On January 1, with 
6 months of the fiscal year remaining, 
approximately $145,000,000 from this 
fund had already been allotted to bor¬ 
rowers, leaving only $55,000,000 available 
from current REA funds. At the same 
time pending applications on hand or in 
process in the field totaled more than 
$200,000,000, only approximately one- 
fourth of which could be approved from 
1946 funds. By the first of the year, bor¬ 
rowers in 21 States had exhausted the 
loan funds available to them from the 
lending fund for fiscal 1946. 

This great demand for REA loans is a 
reflection of the insistence with which 
the Nation’s rural residents are demand¬ 
ing electricity, now that wartime restric¬ 
tions on line construction have been re¬ 
moved. Slightly more than half of the 
Nation’s 6.000.000 farms still lack centra 1- 
station electric service. Another 3.000.- 
000 nonfarm rural homes, rural schools, 
churches, stores, factories, and other 
rural establishments remain to be served 
with electric power. These 6.000.000 po¬ 
tential rural electric consumers repre¬ 
sent the job ahead In rural electrifica¬ 
tion. 

The REA borrowers are undertaking 
this job on an area-coverage basis, serv¬ 
ing thinly settled sections along with 
more densely populated areas. By care¬ 
ful advance planning of lines and sound 
business management. REA believes that 
its borrowers can attain their goal of 
electric service for every rural commu¬ 
nity. 

At the time REA was established in 
1935, only 743,954 farms, or 10.9 percent 
of all the farms in the United States, had 
received central-station electric power. 
The latest official estimates show that on 
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June 30, 1945, 2,725,610 farms, or 44.7 
percent of the total, were electrified. 
Approximately half of the farms electri¬ 
fied since 1935 are served by REA- 
financed systems. 

Through November 30,1945, the latest 
date for which statistics are available, 
HEA had allotted $654,057,000 in rural 
electrification loans to 955 borrowers— 
879 locally owned, member-operated 
electric cooperatives. 57 public bodies, 
and 19 private utilities. Eight hundred 
and forty of the borrowers had lines and 
other facilities in operation. These bor¬ 
rowers operated 445,000 miles of lines 
serving 1,359,000 farms and other rural 
consumers in 46 States, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands. Most of these systems 
were operating only distribution facili¬ 
ties and buying wholesale power. Sev¬ 
enty-five of them were generating part or 
all of their own power. During the year 
ending June 30, 1945, REA-financed sys¬ 
tems distributed more than 2,000.000.000 
kilowatt-hours of power. 

As of November 30, REA had advanced 
$456,096,000 on the loan allotments to its 
borrowers. The borrowers had made 
payments of principal and interest of 
their loans amounting to $99,789,000. Of 
this amount, $19,684,000 represented ad¬ 
vance payments on principal in excess 
of the amount due. Delinquencies on 
REA loans, consisting of amounts more 
than 30 days overdue, totaled only $519,- 
000. slightly more than one-half of 1 
percent of the amount due. 

Oklahoma REA borrowers, already 
serving 36,000 rural power users, have 
completed plans for service to several 
thousand others as rapidly as line con¬ 
struction materials become available. As 
of January 1, Oklahoma borrowers had 
received $5,366,000 in loan allotments 
from REA loan funds for fiscal 1946. 
This money will be used to finance power 
lines to reach more than 10,000 unserved 
rural consumers. 

Prom its $200,000,000 loan fund for 
fiscal 1946, REA earmarked $6,126,600 for 
loan allotments in Oklahoma. Since 
more than 80 percent of this amount had 
been allotted by January 1, only $766,600 
was still available for lending in Okla¬ 
homa during the remaining 6 months of 
the fiscal year. On the same date, REA 
had on hand and in process $3,815,000 in 
loan requests from the State to finance 
rural electric facilities to reach around 
7,500 unserved rural consumers. 

Before the REA program began, fewer 
than 6,000 Oklahoma farms had electric 
service. This number had Increased to 
36,000 by July 1, 1945, according to REA 
estimates. On the same date, estimates 
show, 143,287 of the State’s farms, or 79.7 
percent of the total, still were without 
electricity. In addition, many nonfarm 
rural dwellings and other rural establish¬ 
ments remained unserved. 

Since 1935 REA has allotted a total of 
nearly $20,000,000 in loan funds to 24 
borrowers In Oklahoma. Twenty-three 
of these borrowers are rural electric co¬ 
operatives and one is a private utility. 
These borrowers operate 15,000 miles of 
power lines serving 36,000 rural consum¬ 
ers, most of them farms. One coopera¬ 
tive is generating part of its own power; 
the others are buying at wholesale from 


public agencies and private power com¬ 
panies. 

Oklahoma HEA borrowers are more 
than meeting the required payments on 
their Government loans. According to 
REA’S financial summary, Oklahoma 
borrowers have paid $1,728,000 on prin¬ 
cipal and interest due, including $353,- 
000 repaid on principal in advance of the 
time it was due. Less than $17,000 was 
overdue. 

Birth of the Federal Reserve—A Money 
Control System That Has Spread 
Around the World 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, today on a 
small island off the coast of the State of 
Georgia a small group of people are 
meeting to launch a new international 
money and credit control system, com¬ 
monly known as the Breiton Woods plan. 
That will, in effect, as stated by the Eng¬ 
lish Lord Keynes, one of the originators 
of the sy.stem, be the economic govern¬ 
ment of the world. A plan, as he pointed 
out to the British Parliament, that would 
provide excellent machinery for enforc¬ 
ing financial blockades. What is being 
done on this island off the coast of Geor¬ 
gia today brings to mind another mo¬ 
mentous meeting of financiers on a small 
island off the coast of Georgia, as told by 
one of the conspirators, Frank A. Van- 
derlip, in an article which I have con¬ 
densed and taken from the February 9, 
1935, i.ssue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
reprinted here: 

As early as 1907 I had found myself in 
hearty accord with Woodrow Wilson about 
the matter of the social value of publicity 
for the affairs of big corporations. He had 
stated publicly at that time that ho thought 
the aggressive antagonism toward trusts was 
due to the fact that the people were kept in 
ignorance of the affairs of the trusts. He 
had said further, and I still agree with him, 
that corporation lawyers injured the inter¬ 
ests of their clients by counseling secrecy. 
My views on this subject were considered 
radical by some of my close associates when 
I was president of the National City Bank. 

A SECRET EXPEDITION TO JEKTL ISLAND 

Dasplte my views about the value to so¬ 
ciety of greater publicity for the affairs of 
corporations, there was an occasion, near the 
close of 1910, when I was as secretive, Indeed, 
as furtive, as any conspirator. 

For me the beginning of the adventure, I 
should think, was a letter that came from 
Mr. Stillman in Paris. He said he had Just 
had a long conference with Senator Nelson 
Aldrich, Zlvll in our code, who was very 
keen to get to work on banking and currency 
revision. Aldrich, Mr. Stillman reported, 
regretted that Henry Davison, of J. P. Mor¬ 
gan & Co., and I had been unable to Join 
him In Europe during the summer; he felt 
that over there we might have had plenty 
of time for our discussions, and been free 
from interruptions. In a moment of entire 
candor he would have said, *'free from re¬ 


porters.” Mr. Stillman said he had told Mr. 
Aldrich that freedom from Interruptions was 
essential, but that it could be accomplished 
by getting Davison and me down to War¬ 
wick, his place in Rhode Island, without any¬ 
one's knowing of It. That was Mr. Aldrich’s 
plan as he left Paris. Mr. Stillman wrote 
me that I should make everything else sub¬ 
servient to giving my whole time and 
thought to a thorough consideration of the 
subject. He said that Aldrich was persuaded 
that he could accomplish more by getting 
out of the Senate, so as to put the work of 
revision on a nonpartisan basis. Mr. Still¬ 
man expressed to me his fear that after re¬ 
vision the banks might not be so well off. 
He wrote that from that time on Davison 
and I ought to follow the matter very closely, 
and keep in touch with Aldrich. Aldrich, I 
was informed, believed in some sort of cen¬ 
tralization, but not in the establishment of 
a central bank such as France had. Mr. 
Stillman also reported to me that in his talk 
with Senator Aldrich ho himself had not 
expressed any views, except as he had im¬ 
pressed on the Senator his belief in the 
necessity of not being too much Influenced 
by our Wall Street point of view. 

But would the electorate have believed 
that? I question their ability to do so. 
Just to give you a faint Idea: Senator 
Aldrich was the father-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller. Jr., and himself a very rich man. 
Once I had written to Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton, inviting him to speak at a dinner. 
Wishing to Impress him with the Importance 
of the occasion, I hud mentioned that Sena¬ 
tor Aldrich also had been invited to speak. 
My friend Dr. Wilson had astonished me by 
replying that he could not bring himself to 
speak on the same platform with Senator 
Aldrich. He did come and make a speech, 
however, after I had reported that Mr. 
Aldrich’s health would prevent him from ap¬ 
pearing. Now then, fancy what sort of head¬ 
lines might have appeared over a story that 
Aldrich was conferring about new-money 
legislation with a Morgan partner and the 
president of the biggest bank. 

On October 2C, 1910. I wrote to Mr. Still¬ 
man in Paris: “Senator Aldrich met with 
what came very near being a severe, if not 
fatal, automobile accident. You probably 
have seen the report of It in the papers. He 
was pretty well bruised, having cuts on each 
side of his face. He is very much better now, 
but the accident has naturally postponed 
the conference that was In mind. He will 
be about in a few days, and Mrs. John D.. Jr., 
tells me that they do not think there will be 
any serious effect from the accident.” 

BANKERS IN DISGUISE 

As the time for the assembling of Congress 
drew near. Senator Aldrich became increas¬ 
ingly concerneu about the report he must 
write on behalf of the Joint Monetary Com¬ 
mission; likewise, there ought to be, he knew, 
a bill to present to the new Congress, and 
none had been drafted. This was how it 
happened that a group of us went with him 
to the Jekyl Island Club on the coast of 
Georgia. 

Since it would be fatal to Senator Aldrich’s 
plan to have it known that he was calling 
on anybody from Wall Street to help him In 
preparing his report and bill, precautions 
were taken that would have delighted the 
heart of James Stillman. Those who had 
been asked to go were Henry Davison. Paul 
Warburg, Ben Strong, and myself. Prom 
Washington came A. Platt Andrew. Jr., who 
was then an Assistant Secretary of ti\e Treas¬ 
ury. and who now is a Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts. We were told to leave 
our last names behind us. We were told, 
further, that we should avoid dining together 
on the night of our departure. We were In¬ 
structed to come one at a time and as un¬ 
obtrusively as possible to the railroad termi¬ 
nal on the New Jersey littoral of the Hud- 
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Bon, where Senator Aldrich’s private car 
would be in readiness, attached to the rear 
end of a train for the South. 

When I came to that car, the blinds were 
down and only slender threads of amber ll^jht 
showed the shape of the windows. Once 
aboard the private car we began to observe 
the tuboo that had been fixed on last names. 
Wo addressed one another as “Ben.” “Paul.” 
“Nelson,” “Abe”—It Is Abraham Platt Andrew. 
Davl.son and I adopted even deeper disfijuiscs. 
abandoning our own first niones. On the 
theory that we were always right, he became 
Wilbur and 1 became Orville, after those two 
aviation pioneers, the Wright brothers. In¬ 
cidentally, for years afterward Davison and I 
continued the practice, in communications, 
and when we were together. 

SECRET MEETING ON JEKYL ISLAND 

The servants and the train crew may have 
know the Identities of one or two of us, but 
they did not know all, and it was the names of 
all printed together that would have made 
our mysterious journey significant In Wash¬ 
ington. in Wr.ll Street, even in London. Dis¬ 
covery. wc knew, simply must not happen, or 
else all our time and effort would be wasted. 
If it were to be exposed publicly that our 
particular group had got together and writ¬ 
ten a banking bill, that bill would have no 
chance wliatever of passage by Congress. Yot 
who was there In Congress who might have 
drafted a sound piece ol legislation dealing 
with the technical banking problem with 
which we were concerned? Indeed, there were 
surprisingly few bankers, besides those of 
US who had been called together. wht> had 
given the special matters under conaldera- 
tlon any thorough study whatever. Most 
bankers were reluctant to accept any change; 
George Baker was. 

We proceeded, in the rear room of that pri¬ 
vate car, to get to v;ork as soon as the train 
was moving. That first discussion of the 
banking structure and of what ought to he 
done about it produced scraps of ideas a& 
formless as the contents of a rag bag. Every¬ 
one had some little piece of project to throw 
on the table for discussion, and everyone's 
pet scheme encountered some other fellow's 
objection. 

We had traveled a good many miles with¬ 
out making much progress, when I told my 
companions of a piece of advice, as tu the 
proper way to conduct a conference, that had 
been given to me by Frank Trumbull, a dear 
friend of mine who was then the chairman of 
the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail¬ 
way. 

“What we ought to do first,” I said, ”is to 
set down those things about which we are 
agreed; then, one by one, we can take up 
those things about which we seem to 
disagree.” 

Prom then on we made swift progress. I 
was appointed amanuensis and in my paleo¬ 
lithic shorthand recorded those proposals 
which we all were ready to echo as we heard 
them: of course, we knew that what we sim¬ 
ply had to have was a more elastic currency 
through a bank that would hold the reserves 
of all banks. 

We were taken by boat from the mainland 
to Jekyl Island and for a week or 10 days 
were completely secluded, without any con¬ 
tact by telephone or telegraph with the out¬ 
side. We had disappeared from the world 
onto a deserted island. There were plenty 
of colored servants, but they had no idea who 
Ben and Paul and Nelson were; even Vander- 
llp, or Davison, or Andrew, would have meant 
less than nothing to them. There we worked 
in a clubhouse built for people with a taste 
for luxury. The live-oak trees wear fantastic 
beards of Spanish moss on Jekyl Island; In 
November brown leaves make its forests 
utterly charming. Without our ever stop¬ 
ping to hunt. deer, turkey, and quail appeared 
on the table: there were pans of oysters not 
an hour old when they were scalloped: there 


were country hams with that incomparable 
flavor that is given to them in the South. 
We were working so hard that we ate enor- 
mcusly. We worked morning, noon, and 
night. 

We put in the rao.st Intense period of work 
that I have ever had. Sometimes Davison 
and Strong would be up at daybreak to get 
a horseback ride or a swim before breakfast, 
but right after breakfast the six of us would 
gather around the table and resume where 
our discussion had ended the previous mid¬ 
night. We stuck to the plan of putting dov;n 
on paper what we agreed upon; there was no 
back-tracking, no wrangling. Harry Davison 
was a splendid person to prevent wrangles in 
any company. Warburg, the best-equipped 
man there in an academic sence, was so 
Intense and apparently felt a little antago¬ 
nism lowaid Aldrich that some of our mo¬ 
ments of strain might have developed into 
real hindrance had it not been for Davison. 
Always he could be counted on to crack a Joke 
just at the right moment to ease a strain 
No telephones rang, none could bother us to 
n.ok for an opinion of the market, there were 
no dlrectois' meetings, no interruptions 
whatever. Thanksgiving occurred during 
that week, and we ate W'ild turkey with oyster 
stuffing and went right back to work. We 
gave, each of us. every bit of our mental 
energy to the job, and I enjoyed that period 
as I never have enjoyed anything else. I lived 
during those days on Jekyl Island at the 
highest pitch of intellectual awareness that 
I have ever experienced. It was entirely 
thrilling. 

coLLABOnATiNc WITH a:.dricii 

As we dealt with questions I recorded our 
agreements in that shorthand I had first 
practiced with chalk on the tail stock of my 
lathe back In Aurora. If it was to be a cen¬ 
tral bank, how was it to be owned—by the 
banks, by the Government, or jointly? When 
we had fixed upon bank ownership and joint 
control, wc took up the political problem of 
whether It should be a number of institu¬ 
tions or only one. Should the rate of in¬ 
terest be the same for the whole Nation, or 
should it be higher In a community that 
was expanding too fast and lower In another 
that was lagging? Should it restrict its serv¬ 
ices to banks? What open-market operations 
should be engaged in? That was the sort of 
questions we dealt with, and finally, at the 
end of oui week, we had whipped Into shape 
a bill that we felt, prldcfully, should be pre¬ 
sented to Congress. As I recall it, Warburg 
had some objections, but we were in sub¬ 
stantial agreement on the measure we had 
created. We returned to the North as se- 
eretly as we had gone South. It was agreed 
that Senator Aldrich would present the bill 
we had drafted to the Senate. It became 
known to the country as the Aldrich plan. 
Aldrich and Andrew left us at Washington, 
and Warburg, Davison, Strong, and I returned 
to New York. 

Congress was about to meet, but on a Sat¬ 
urday we got word in New York that Sena¬ 
tor Aldrich was ill—too HI to write an ap¬ 
propriate document to accompany his plan. 
Ben Strong and I went on to Washington 
and together we prepared that report. If 
what we had done then had been made 
known publicly, the effort would have been 
denounced as a piece of Wall Street chican¬ 
ery, which It certainly was not. Aldrich 
never was a man to be a mere servant of the 
Bo-callcd money Interests. He was a con¬ 
scientious, public-spirited man. He had 
called on the four of us who had Wall Street 
addresses because he knew that we had for 
years been studying aspects of the problem 
with which it was his public duty to deal. 

As is now well known, the bill we drafted 
did not get through Congress. Aldrich re¬ 
tired from the Senate, and then a Democratic 
majority came down to Washington along 
with Woodrow Wilson, who had defeated 


President Taft. The platform on which he 
was elected contained a statement express¬ 
ing the opposition of the Democratic Party 
to the Aldrich plan, or a central bank. There 
was a good deal of discussion about that. It 
was contended that originally the platform 
committee had agreed upon the sintcment; 
“We are opposed to the Aldi’ich plan for a 
central bank.” 

Now. although the Aldrich Federal Reserve 
plan was defeated when it bore the name of 
Aldricli, nevertheless its es.scntinl pointc v»'ere 
all contained In the plan that finally was 
adopted. It provided an organization to hold 
the reserves of all member banks and ar¬ 
ranged that they would always be ready to 
relieve a member bank under pressure by re¬ 
discounting loans that it held. The law as 
enacted provided for 12 banks instead of the 
one which the Aldrich plan would have cre¬ 
ated; but the intent of the law was to co¬ 
ordinate the 12 through the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, so that in effect they 
would operate as a central bank. There can 
be no question about it; Aldrich undoubtedly 
laid the essential, fundamental lines which 
finally took the form of the Federal Reserve 
Law. 


Housing Subsidies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following article: 

HOUSING SUBSIDIES 

During the war subsidies were paid on food 
and other products to hold down prices. 
Under wartime conditions a strong case could 
be made for subsidies on a limited scale. 
Unfortunately, despite the many pledges to 
discontinue subsidies after hostilities ceased, 
we find today not only a continuation of 
the wartime program but recommendations 
to expand it. Housing Expediter Wyatt fol¬ 
lowed this plan in his proposed housing pro¬ 
gram. After the House voted against hous¬ 
ing subsidies Mr. Truman described this ac¬ 
tion as “a blow at the heart of the veterans’ 
emergency housing program.” The bill has 
now been passed by the House—minus its 
subsidy provisions—and on this issue we be¬ 
lieve that the House is on sounder ground 
than the administration. 

Under the proposed housing program the 
taxpayer was asked to subsld’ze all home 
builders to the extent of $600,000,000 or 
more. To justify this huge expenditure, the 
program was described as a veterans’ housing 
program. However, there was nothing in the 
program to prevent nonveterans, including 
many people who have accumulated large 
wartime savings, from acquiring building 
materials for homes ^.hcy desire to purchase. 
Certainly these people should not be subsi¬ 
dized when they acquire new homes. Ii the 
objective is to hold down the cost of new 
homes to the veteran, there is no reason why 
some special financial provision cannot be 
made which applies to that group alone. 

Additional subsidies would further un¬ 
balance the Federal Budget and increase the 
inflationary prcsstires which Mr. Wyatt pro¬ 
posed to counteract by the payment of sub¬ 
sidies. If the present price level is to bo 
maintained, the Inevitable result would be 
more and more subsidies. This is particu¬ 
larly true since It was proposed that wage 
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increases for building workers should be 
financed In part by subsidy payments. To 
the extent that a subsidy program succeeded 
In holding down the prices of homes. It would 
aggravate the present difficulties in another 
way. The shortage of housing Is measured 
by the difference between the demand for 
new homes and the si pply that can be made 
available. At lower prices the magnitude of 
the shortage would Inevitably be greater 
than at higher prices. The lower prices 
would encourage a continuation of the large 
demand for new homes, even by persons who 
now have adequate housing. At the same 
time there is no assurance that subsidy pay¬ 
ments would stimulate supplies as much as 
anticipated by Mr. Wyatt. Thus the pay¬ 
ment of subsidies would not correct the 
present shortage. 

It would be much more realistic to permit 
a price Incrca.so for building materials. 
Such an Increase would act to stimulate the 
output of the required materials and would 
cut off some of the less necessitous demands. 
It would also permit a leturn toward a free 
economy rather than the further extension 
of Government control which would accom¬ 
pany subsidy payments. 


Amendments to GI Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERFEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, acting on the 
belief that the important amendments to 
the GI bill are of great interest to the 
veterans of my district, and that they are 
entitled to be fairly acquainted with their 
right., under the amendments, I am, by 
unanimous con.sent, placing in the Rec¬ 
ord a brief analy.sis of the amendments, 
and a schedule of the original provisions 
of the act, which have not been changed: 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Exlension of time: The time during which 
a course mny be Initiated is extended from 2 
to 4 years after discharge or end of the war, 
whichever is later, and tha time limit for 
completing the course is raised from 7 to 9 
years after end of the war. 

Age limit removed; Any eligible veteran 
now may receive 1 year of education or train¬ 
ing, plus additional education (un to a maxi¬ 
mum of 4 years), for total length of active 
service. lie need not have been under 26 
years when he entciCd service, nor need he 
show that his education was interrupted by 
war service. 

Short intensive courses: Courses are no 
longer limited to a cost of $600 for an ordi¬ 
nary school year Short Intensive courses 
may be undertaken and the additional cost 
prorated against the period of eligibility to 
which the veteran is entitled at the rate of 
$600 per school year. No such short course 
may cost more than $500. 

Correspondence courses: A veteran may 
apply to take a correspondence course under 
the new provisions, but be Is entitled to no 
subsistence allowance. One-fourth of the 
elapsed time used in pursuing such a course 
is charged against the veteran’s period of 
eligibility. Total amount payable for cor¬ 
respondence courses for any veteran is lim¬ 
ited to $500. 

Subsistence allowance Increased; Monthly 
subsistence allowances are increased from 
$50 to $66 for veterans without dependents, 
and from $76 to $90 for veterans with de¬ 
pendents. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Extension of time: Vocational training 
under Public Law 16, involving more than 
4 years of training, may be begun by a dis¬ 
abled veteran, subject to Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration approval, and the time for com¬ 
pleting such training is extended from 6 to 9 
years after the end of the war. 

Subsistence allowance Increased: Disabled 
veterans now will receive a minimum of $105 
per month without dependents, $116 with a 
dependent, plus $10 for the first child. $7 for 
each additional child and $15 for any depend¬ 
ent parent. This represents an increase over 
previous allowances. If the veteran is re¬ 
ceiving a lesser pension he will receive the 
above amounts while he is In training status. 
In no event will his pension be reduced by 
entering training. 

GUARANTY OF HOME. FARM, AND BUSINESS LOANS 

Guaranty Is automatic: These loans may 
now be made by any lending agency which is 
subject to examination and supervision by a 
Government agency, and restrictions of cer¬ 
tain Fedeial laws are removed. A loan be¬ 
comes automatically guaranteed if the lend¬ 
ing agency and the veteran close the deal, 
the terms being in accord with the provisions 
of the act. The only other requirement is 
that the cost does not exceed the appraisal 
made by a VA-designated appraiser. Loans 
made by Individual lenders (not falling in the 
class of approved institutions Indicated 
above) must obtain prior approval by VA In 
order for the loan to be guaranteed. 

Amount of rcal-estate-loan guaranty in- 
crea.*50d: Any loan on real estate may be guar¬ 
anteed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, as compared with a $2,000 limit 
under previous law. The Government guar¬ 
anty remains 60 percent of the total loan up 
to the mnx'lmum amount. The business- 
loan guaranty limit remains at $2,000, or 60 
percent. 

Amortization limit extended: Real-e.^tate 
loans may be amortized over a period up to 
25 years, and farm-realty loans up to 40 
years Maturity on non-real-estate loans 
may not exceed 10 years. 

Furclia.se of lots: Proceeds of a loan may 
be used to purchase a lot in connection with 
home construction. 

Normal value out: Phraseology of the pre¬ 
vious law is changed from “reasonable normal 
value” to “reasonable value” in connection 
with appraisals of property upon which a 
guaranteed loan Is sought. 

Loan purposes broadened: Provisions of 
the act are liberalized so that loans may be 
made for all ordinary farming purposes, for 
any normal business enterprlEe, and so that 
existing indebtedness in default may be re¬ 
financed In connection with all types of eli¬ 
gible loans. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

No deduction from future bonus: That 
portion of Iho law (sec. 1506) which pro¬ 
vided that any financial benefits received 
under the act would be deducted from any 
future bonus authorized, Is repealed. 

United States veterans in Allied service 
now eligible: Anyone who served In the active 
military or naval service of an Allied Govern¬ 
ment and was a United States citizen when 
entering such service Is eligible for the bene¬ 
fits of the act and of Public Law 16 (78th 
Cong.). He must, however, be a United 
States resident at the time claim is filed, and 
must not be receiving similar benefits from 
another nation. 

Persons on terminal leave: Educational and 
loan-guaranty provisions of the act, and vo¬ 
cational rehabilitation under Public Law 16. 
are extended to persons on terminal leave or 
who are being hospitalized pending final dis¬ 
charge. No subsistence allowance may be 
claimed, however, by persona taking educa¬ 
tion or training under the act or under Pub¬ 


lic Law 16. This section is made retroactive 
to June 22. 1944, when the original Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act became law. 

Artificial limbs: Provision is made to in¬ 
sure ample authority for Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration to procure prosthetic appliances 
for veterans and instruct them in the use of 
such appliances. Including payment of any 
expenses Involved In the veteran’s traveling 
to and from the center where the appliance Is 
fitted and training given in its us . 

Office space for service organizations: Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration is authorized to pro¬ 
vide office space. If available, to paid, full- 
time representatives of recognized veterans’ 
organizations. 

Veterans’ Admin i.«5tr at ion procurement of 
space: The act makes permanent Veterans’ 
Administration’s authority to procure neces¬ 
sary space for administrative, clinical, med¬ 
ical, and out-patient treatment purposes by 
lease, purchase, construction, condemnation, 
or declaration of taking. ’This authority 
previously wa.s limited to 6 months after the 
end of the \;or. 

PROVISIONS NOT CHANGED 

Major provisions of the law which remain 
unchanged are: 

Eligibility requirements; A veteran must 
have served In the . ctive military or naval 
service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present war. 
He must have been discharged or released 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after active service of 90 days or more or 
because of an injury or disability Incurred 
in line of dJi-y. 

Hospitalization program: Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration 1? authorized and directed to 
exnedite ndditional hospital construction, 
and to establish al necessary administrative 
offices to make veterans’ benefits more readily 
available. 

Review of discharge: Ample provision is 
made for review b\ the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments of unsatislactory discharge from 
service. A new amendment, of minor im¬ 
portance, is designed to clarify the Intent of 
the law. 

Job assistance: All previous regulations 
relating to Government assistance In helping 
veterans obtain employment are. continued. 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board ore 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet¬ 
erans, able and willl jg to work, obtain em¬ 
ployment. 

Readjustment allowance; Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United State.s Employment Service are en¬ 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 
per week while unemployed. An eligible 
veteran may receive such payments up to a 
maximum of 1 year, depending on length of 
service. Self-employed veterans with net 
earnings of less than $100 per month may 
receive an allowance amounting to the dif¬ 
ference between net earnings and $100 In 
any month, up to a maximum of 1 year, also 
depending on length of service. 

WHERE TO APPLY FOR BENEFITS 

Prosthetic appliances; Any Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration hospital or regional office. 

Education and training: Any Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration regional office or at the school 
you wish to attend. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Any Veterans* 
Administration regional office. 

Loan guaranty: Any eligible lending insti¬ 
tution as outlined above. If negotiating 
with a private lendei, any Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration regional office. 

Review of discharge: The War Department 
or the Navy Department, whichever was 
your branch of service. 

Job assistance: Nearest office of United 
States Employment Service. 

Readjustment allowance: Register at 
nearest office of United States Employment 
Service. 
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Farmerf Denuuid Enaclmaiit of Hobbs 
Antiracketeering Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» March 8, 1946 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the House passed the Hobbs 
antiracketeering bill which is still pend¬ 
ing with the other body. The recent is¬ 
sue of the National Orange Monthly, the 
official magazine of the National Orange, 
contained an article on this measure by 
Mr. Fred Brenckman. well-known Orange 
leader. His statement so clearly states 
the farm interest in this legislation that 
I am urging my colleagues to read it and 
for that purpose I am submitting it for 
the Record. 

It follows: 

Farmers Demand Enactment of the Hobbs 

Antiracketesrino Measure—^Foes of the 

Bill Passed by the House Boast They Will 

Smother It in Senate, as Was Done in the 

Last Congress 

In an effort to correct the evil consequences 
of the Supreme Court decision in the Team¬ 
ster's Union case of nearly 4 years ago. the 
House of Representatives on December 12 
passed the Hobbs antiracketeering bill (H. R. 
32). which has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, headed by Sen¬ 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada. 

Foes of the measure, the labor unions, to¬ 
gether with their supporters in Congress, have 
publicly declared their Intention to kill the 
bill in the Senate, Just as they succeeded in 
preventing action on a similar bill that was 
passed by the House by a big majority in the 
last Congress. 

SUPREME court PROTECTU) racket 

Recalling the circumstances that brought 
about the Introduction of the Hobbs bUl, on 
March 2, 1942. Associate Justice James F. 
Byrnes handed down a decision of the 
Supreme Court. In which it was held by the 
Court that Local 807 of the Teamsters' Union, 
of New York, together with 26 of its in¬ 
dividual members, were not guilty of violating 
the Antiracketeering Act of 1934. 

The evidence presented in the case showed 
that it was a common practice for members of 
the teamsters’ union to hold up motortrucks 
at the New York end of the Holland Tunnel 
and demand a day’s wages for a union mem¬ 
ber to drive the truck to its destination, often 
only a few squares away. 

If the driver of the truck said he did not 
need any help, he was Informed that he would 
have to pay the fee Just the same. This 
amounted to $9.42 for a large truck, or $8.41 
for a small one. Threats, intimidation, and 
often physical violence, were used to compel 
the owner or driver of the truck to comply 
with the demands of the members of the 
Teamsters’ Union. In one Instance, a farmer 
and two of his sons were attempting to de¬ 
liver a load of produce to a ship berthed in 
the Hudson, were thrown into the river and 
narrowly escaped drowning. A large propor¬ 
tion of the trucks held up were owned or 
driven by farmers. 

When the perpetrators of these outrages 
were Indicted they were found guilty, after a 
trial of 6 weeks in a United States district 
court. However, the circuit court of appeals 
reversed the lower court, whereupon the case 
was taken to /the United States Supreme 
Court. 


GIST OF THE DECISION 

In handing down the decision of the 
Supreme Court, Justice Byrnes, who is now 
Secretary of State, declared that the Anti- 
racketeering Act was passed “to close gaps in 
existing Federal laws and to render more 
difficult the activities of predatory criminal 
gangs of the Kelly and Dlllinger types.’* but 
that the law did not apply to labor unions 
or their members. 

According to the decision, “accepting pay¬ 
ments even where services are refused,” is a 
form of union activity beyond the ban of the 
Antiracketeering Act and. therefore, beyond 
the reach of present Federal laws. Continu¬ 
ing, the Court in its decision said: 

“This does not mean that such activities 
are beyond the reach of Federal legislative 
control. Nor does It mean that they need go 
unpunished. The power of State and local 
authorities to punish acts of violence is be¬ 
yond question. It is not diminished or 
affected by the circumstance that the vio¬ 
lence may be the growth of a labor dispute. 
The use of violence disclosed by this case is 
plainly subject to the ordinary criminal law.” 

It is worthy of note that the authorities of 
New York City, where these outrages were 
committed, gave no protection whatever to 
the victims of the racket. Federal action in 
the case was based on the ground that the 
racketeers were guilty of obstructing inter¬ 
state commerce, bringing the matter under 
the Jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

In a vigorous dissenting opinion to the 
Supreme Court decision. Chief Justice Stone 
said that there was evidence in the record to 
show that the defendants in the case con¬ 
spired to compel trucks drivers or their em¬ 
ployers. by force and violence, to pay the 
sums of money demanded. He further said 
that the payments were made by the drivers 
and truck owners to purchase immunity from 
violence, and that this was the end knowingly 
sought by members of the union. Justice 
Stone likewise declared that to sanction such 
practices would make common-law robbery 
appear “as an Innocent pastime.” 

HANCOCK SUMMARIZES NEW BILL 

In opening the debate on the Hobbs bill 
in the House on December 12, Congressman 
Clarence Hancock, of Syracuse, N. Y., fit¬ 
tingly said: 

“Mr. Chairman, this bill is made necessary 
by the amazing decision of the Supreme 
Court in the cose of the United States against 
T:5am8ters’ Union, 807. 3 years ago. That de¬ 
cision practically nullified the antiracket- 
eeriug bill of 1934. 

“In effect it legalizes in certain labor dis¬ 
putes the use of robbery and extortion, two 
crimes that are recognized as serious in ev¬ 
ery State of the Union and in every civilized 
country, whether made use of by union men, 
nonunion men, professional racketeers or 
plain hoboes. In effect the Supreme Court 
held that it was the Intent of Congress and 
the meaning of the act that members of 
Teamsters’ Union, 807, In New York City 
were exempt from the provlslos of that law, 
when attempting by the use of force or the 
threat of violence to obtain wages for a Job, 
whether they rendered any service or not. 

“In my Judgment that is a gross misinter¬ 
pretation of the law and a distortion of the 
intent of Congress. Of course, It never was 
the intent of Congress to legitimize crime; 
nevertheless, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the teamsters’ case will be the su¬ 
preme law of the land until the Supreme 
Court reverses Itself, which is not likely, be¬ 
cause five of the members of the Court who 
made that astounding decision are still mem¬ 
bers of the Court; or until Congress acts to 
correct and supersede the decision and adopts 
a new law written in clear and unmistak¬ 
able language. 

"This is all the bill does. We think a mis¬ 
take was made by the Supreme Court; we 


are attempting to correct it through enact¬ 
ing a new law which will accurately and 
definitely refiect the attitude of the Congress, 
the general public and the honest, law-abid¬ 
ing members of labor unions.” 

During the course of the debate on the 
bill, it was claimed by some Members of the 
House that the abuses which the Hobbs bill 
alms to correct no longer exists. 

MINNESOTA FARMER VICTIMIZED 

However, other Members stoutly denied 
this. Congressman H. Carl Andersen, of 
Minnesota, submitted an editorial from the 
Dawson (Minn.) Sentinel, to show the length 
to which racketeering members of the team¬ 
sters' union go in his fiection of the coun¬ 
try. The editorial was as follows; 

"Last week a Dawson farmer was sent to 
DCS Moines. Iowa, to pick up some machin¬ 
ery needed to complete the installation of 
corn driers at the local elevators. The 
trucker made the trip without mishap or 
difficulty with Iowa labor groups. He loaded 
his truck with his shipment and then was 
told by labor representatives that he not 
only had to xmload the truck and take it back 
to Dawson 800 miles away, empty, but also 
that he had to Join the local truckers’ union 
and pay dues of $32 before they would permit 
him to leave with his truck. And this is a 
free country where free enterprise is en¬ 
couraged. Any other organization or in¬ 
dividual attempting such action would have 
been promptly Jailed and charged with high¬ 
way robbery, and in addition would probably 
have to answer charges of threatening, in¬ 
timidation. and Interference with commerce. 
It Is incidents like this which make one 
wonder Just how far some can go with 
racketeering methods without being made 
to account for their actions.” 

SOME EXAMPLES FROM CALIFORNIA 

Congressman Jack Anderson, of California, 
who is a farmer, said; 

"A lot of our produce Is hauled into the 
city of San Francisco. The man who drives 
the truck, who hauls our fruit and produce 
Into San Francisco, must belong to the team¬ 
sters’ organization or he must pick up a 
member of the teamsters’ organization, carry 
him on the truck to the point of unloading 
and pay him for all the time that the truck 
Is in the city of San Francisco. 

“The farmers of the four counties I rep¬ 
resent have been forced on many occasions, 
while hauling their own produce In their 
own trucks, to pick up members of labor or¬ 
ganizations at the city limits of San Fran¬ 
cisco. carry them on the truck to the point 
of unloading and back again to the city 
limits and pay them their wage for that 
period of time. This must be done in spite 
of the fact that the man who is thus paid 
does no work as far as driving or unloading 
the truck is concerned.” 

Continuing. Mr. Anderson said; 

“I recall a time, back about 1938, when 
milk In the San Francisco milkshed was de¬ 
clared ’hot’ and the members of the team¬ 
sters’ union refused to haul the milk for the 
dairymen. Because the farmers* milkers de¬ 
clined to Join the dairy workers’ union, a 
.secondary boycott was declared, and the 
teamsters left the milk to spoil Instead of 
hauling It to the city for processing and bot¬ 
tling. As a result of such high-handed ac¬ 
tion the public went without milk and the 
farmers lost money. This ridiculous policy 
was carried so far in one instance in southern 
California that a farmer who fed his cows 
hay that was declared ‘hot’ because It was 
hauled by a nonunion truck driver, also had 
his milk declared ‘hot’ and the teamsters’ 
union refused to haul the milk.” 

Not so long ago, the Golden Rule Church, 
of San Jose, Calif., bought a cooperative 
creamery which had a contract with the 
teamsters’ union. Several members of the 
congregation were notified that they could 
not work in the plant unless they Joined the 
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union, and this decision was upheld by the 
National War Labor Board. 

A FEW TYPICAL CASES 

To show that the racketeering complained 
of is still being practiced, last summer a fruit 
grower connected with the Berks-Lehlgh Co¬ 
operative Fruit Growers, Inc., of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, took a load of 225 bushels of peaches 
to Philadelphia. Before the driver of the 
truck was permitted to unload the peaches 
he was compelled to join the Philadelphia 
local of the teamsters* union, which cost 
him $29. 

Later a driver for the same organization 
carried a consignment of peaches to Newark, 
N. J. In this case the driver was obliged to 
Join the Newark local of the teamsters’ union 
before ho could unload. The fee charged in 
this instance was $51. There have been in¬ 
numerable instances of this kind. 

The Walker-Qordon Dairy Farm, of Plains- 
boro, N. J., was outrageously treated by the 
Newark local of the teamsters’ union last 
year. The union boycotted the milk of this 
company during January 1946, and In a pe¬ 
riod ol about 2 weeks the owners of the farm 
lost about $20,000. In the end the company 
had to agree to let the union organize the 
160 workers at its plant, although the ma¬ 
jority of the workers had no desire what¬ 
ever to join the teamsters’ union. 

During the negotiations in this connection, 
spokesmen for the union boasted that they 
Intended to organize all the big farms first 
and then the rest would have to fall into line. 
The argument of the union is that any place 
that uses a milking machine is no longer a 
farm but an industrial dairy establishment. 
It is interesting to note that there are more 
than 46,000 milking machines in use on the 
farms of New York State alone. 

HOBBS MARSHALLS FACTS 

In closing the debate on his bill in the 
House on December 12, Congressman Hobbs, 
in answer to the claim that racketeering was 
no longer being practiced, said: 

“May I say that I have had more than 1,000 
letters and telegrams from organizations of 
farmers all over the United States saying 
that the condition is even worse than it was 
In 1943, when we passed this bill before, for 
the simple reason that then they were charg¬ 
ing only the price of a day’s union wage, 
$8.41 for a light truck and $9.42 for a heavy 
truck; whereas now they not only charge 
those fees for chaperoning farmers on city 
streets to save their lives, but ip addition 
they charge from $30 to $66 as an initiation 
fee into the union, which the farmers never 
get the privilege of joining. • * * 

"Hon. Joe Eastman, then head of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, told me that his 
examiners reported 1,000 trucks a night be¬ 
ing held up and robbed In various cities of 
this Union from Los Angeles to Seattle, 
across through Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
through Scranton, Pa., which was another 
hot spot; Philadelphia, and New York, and 
over 100 a day at the New York end of the 
Holland Tunnel. He was begging as a wit¬ 
ness in 1943, pleading the cause of defense 
transportation, and called attention to the 
numbers and numbers of trucks loaded with 
shells and guns for our Army and Navy, 
which were held up and robbed by those 
goons at the mouth of the Holland Tunnel. 
These authorities prove that racketeering 
was bad enough in 1C43 to cause our faces to 
be set like flint against it. It is worse now.** 
Since more than 2 years have elapsed 
since the hearings were held on the original 
Hobbs bill, it is possible tha the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary may appoint a 
subcommittee to hold new hearings. There 
could be no legitimate objection to such a 
procedure. However, the supporters of the 
Hobbs bill want action this time. They do 
not want the measure to be smothered by 


Inaction In the Senate, the fate that befell 
the previous bill. 

The National Orange and the other farm 
groups, together with thousands of unorgan¬ 
ized f^mers throughout the country, want to 
see agricultural producers freed of the neces¬ 
sity of paying tribute to the teamsters’ union. 
Every decent American joins in voicing the 
demand that this brigandage must stop. 

Fred Brenckman. 


Why the Loan to Britain Stands By Itself 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1946 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Arkansas Gazette for March 3, 1946: 

WHY THE LOAN TO BRITAIN STANDS BY ITSELF 

Many people may have figured that if we 
lend $3,750,000,000 to Great Britain we should 
lend other billions to other nations. But 
President Truman, who is going to ask Con¬ 
gress to add $1,260,000,000 to lending funds 
of the Export-Import Bank, holds that other 
foreign loans should be limited through the 
next fiscal year to the amount of the bank’s 
expanded capital, and that the proposed Brit¬ 
ish loan is a unique case which would not 
be a precedent for a loan to another country. 

Why should the British loan be distin¬ 
guished from all other proposals? 

More than 40 percent of the foreign trade 
of the United States is with the British Em¬ 
pire. Britain is the center of the sterling 
area, which except for Canada, Includes the 
Empire and some Near East countries. Dur¬ 
ing the war Britain spent $13,000,000,000 in 
the sterling urea. If the countries can now 
spend $13,000,000,000 only for British goods, 
large amounts of American goods will be kept 
out of the sterling area It is said that for 
generations the people of India, Egypt, the 
Near East, and South America would buy 
goods in Britain because they could spend 
sterling there. Australia, for example, can 
use sterling to buy cotton In the United 
States, but can buy cotton In the sterling 
area. 

The loan agreement provides that at the 
end of a year anybody may exchange British 
pounds for dollars or any other money de¬ 
sired. And anybody who sells goods to 
Britain can get in return money to spend in 
the United States or any other country. 

It is Insisted by those who should know 
that action or. the British loan may deter¬ 
mine whether this is to be a world trading 
by groups and blocs or a world with three- 
fourths of the trading area free; and that 
Britain’s situation will determine whether 
the world moves in the direction of expanding 
private enterprise in international markets 
or reverts to discrimination and hampering 
blocs. 

We are told that If Britain, for lack of 
dollars with which to buy, is forced to make 
deals with various countries other than the 
United States, and to resort to every sort 
of restriction and discrimination. It might be 
difficult ever to change these conditions and 
open the world’s markets to our goods. 

The people of Great Britain have got to 
have employment; they have got to be able to 
import material; they have got to eat and 
live. 


A Congressional Office in Action 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address made by me recently over 
the radio: 

Today, ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to give you a verbal picture of your Congress¬ 
man’s office and the manifold and varied du¬ 
ties which are performed therein. In this 
connection and in order to more quickly ac¬ 
quaint you with the functions of a con¬ 
gressional office, I quote In part a very In¬ 
teresting speech made 6 years ago, shortly 
after I came to Washlngtiin. by Representa¬ 
tive Luther Patrick, of Birmingham, Ala., 
and naturally a dyed-In-the-wool Democrat. 
Luther is a very good friend of mine and he 
is not only quite a wit but before coming to 
Congress was a radio commentator in his 
home city. He drew up and submitted to 
each Member of Congress 10 simple rules of 
conduct for our use and I give them to you at 
this time because of their full conception of 
the manifold duties which we are called 
upon to perform and which at the same time 
do somewhat handicap us in our perform¬ 
ance of the careful study and prosecution of 
legislation for you and for the Nation at 
large. I repeat these rules; 

"1. Entertain, with a smile, constituents, 
their wives, their sons, sons’ wives, etc. Go 
with them to the White House, show good 
reason why you are unable to personally have 
them meet the President, take daughters to 
meet midshipmen at Annapolis. 

"2. Explain what bill is up for debate, 
points for discussion, how it will be passed, 
how you will vote and why. 

"3. Attend to balcony and point out Speak¬ 
er Bankhead. Leaders Rayburn and Martin, 
Ham Fish, Dewey Short, that man Martin 
Dies, and name each lady Member of Con¬ 
gress. 

"4. Respond to worthy causes. Aake after- 
dinner speeches, before-dinner speeches, 
learn to eat anything, anywhere, any night— 
work all day, dictate all night, and be fresh 
as a rain-washed daisy for next day’s duties. 

"5. Be a cultured gentleman, a teller of 
ribald stories, a profound philosopher, pre¬ 
serve a store of “Confucius say" gags, be a 
ladles’ man. a man’s man. a he man, a diplo¬ 
mat. a Democrat with a Republican slant, a 
Republican with a Democrat viewpoint, an 
admirer of the Roosevelt way, a hater of the 
New Deal, a New Dealer, an old dealer, and a 
quick dealer. 

“6. Learn how to attend six to eight major 
functions, rushing home and back during 
each term on one round-trip travel pay. 

“7. Have the dope on hot spots In town, 
with choice telephone numbers for the gay 
boys from back home, and help to contact all 
local moral organizations and uplift societies 
in Washington. 

“8. Laarn to be an expert guide. Keep car 
In tip-top shape. 

“9. Know names and dates related to all 
points of Interest, and be able to explain and 
supply Information regarding public build¬ 
ings, and statuary about Washington. 

“10. Be an authority on history, travel, 
psychology, philosophy, education, econom¬ 
ics, civics, finance, export trade, Government 
printing. International relations* neckties, 
and fishing tackle.** 
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Frankly, I must agree with much of what Is 
tabulated In the foregoing rules and with 
Mr. Patbick’s further comments: 

‘‘Understand, I do not claim to come up to 
It all, especially as to telephone numbers, 
hot spots, stories, and so forth. 

"A Congressman has become an expanded 
messenger boy, an employment agency, get¬ 
ter-out of the Navy, Army. Marines, ward 
healer, wound healer, trouble shooter, law 
explainer, bill finder, issue translator, resolu¬ 
tion interpreter, controversy oil pourer, glad- 
hand extender, business promoter, conven¬ 
tion goer, civic ills skirmisher, veterans’ af¬ 
fairs adjuster, ex-serviceman’s champion, 
watchdog for the under dog, sympathizer 
with the upper dog, namer and kisser of 
babies, recoverer of lost baggage, soberer of 
delegates, adjuster for traffic violators—voteis 
straying Into Washington and into the toils 
of the law—binder up of broken hearts, finan¬ 
cial wet nurse, good Samaritan, contributor 
to good causes—there are so many good 
causes—cornerstone layer, public building 
and bridge dedicator, ship christener—to be 
sure he does get in a little flag waving—and a 
little constitutional hoisting and spread- 
eagle work, but it is getting harder every day 
to find time to properly study legislation— 
the very business we arc primarily here to 
discharge, and that must be done above all 
things. To go on would not help a lot. We 
are running our legs off on details, but we 
must keep the approval of Mr. and Mrs. Voter, 
so we find here a subject upon which we can 
all agree: and regardless of these labors in¬ 
volved, I for one. prefer it to any Job I have 
ever had, and do not expect to relinquish it 
without a powerful fight. I hope I am here 
to stay many. I trust, useful years.” 

Now it has not been my practice on these 
broadcasts to quote at length one of my Dem¬ 
ocratic colleagues, but we know they, too, are 
capable or we would not have our traditional 
two-party system in this country, under 
which our Nation has grown to Its present 
World-Wide leadership, and they are our per¬ 
sonal friends down here even though we do 
not vote alike, and above all they have our 
wholehearted respect. I am simply calling 
his timely observations to your attention be¬ 
cause I believe they explain—even though 
rather humorously—the complexities of a 
congressional office. 

As you can appreciate from the foregoing, 
our tasks down here are Indeed tremendous 
and when I say our tasks I pay whole-souled 
and wholehearted respect to my office staff. 
They are ones who, of necessity, must 
carry the burden of the many detailed duties 
attached to this office and which—in the 
name of your Congressman—they are called 
upon to perform. I believe I have as fine 
a staff as any to be found on Capitol Hill. My 
staff consists of my secretaries, Mrs. Anne 
Cook, of Rogers City, and Mrs. Madlyn Gra- 
bowsky Fall, of Ingallston (in Menominee 
County), and my veterans' secretary, former 
Staff Sergeant Alvin Christopherson, of Al¬ 
pena, who met with an accident over in 
Tunis. My staff and I frequently call our¬ 
selves “Bradley, Incorporated,” and we are 
Just that, because we work as a team all the 
way through. My principal task—and for 
which you elected me—Is to study and prose¬ 
cute legislation, hut that, too. during the 
past war years has become tremendously com¬ 
plex. In addition, requests to perform in¬ 
dividual services are Increasing daily, and 
which requests, naturally, have nothing 
whatsoever to do with the study of legisla¬ 
tion and on which I personally am expected 
to spend a considerable portion of my own 
time. 

The first thing In the morning, I read the 
paper and the Congressional Record to keep 
up with daily events. I try to do this before 
coming to the office because once I enter my 
office door the day’s work begins—the tele- 
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phone rings constantly—visitors call and 
many t^mes I have difficulty in making my 
committee meeting at 10 a. m. My principal 
committee is the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee that has Jurisdiction 
oyer all legislation pertaining to all phases 
cf shipping, Fhipyards, seamen, etc., operat¬ 
ing on the Great Lakes and on the oceans, 
over all forms of fishing, over the Coast 
Guard, over the Panama Canal, etc. In com¬ 
mittee is where we do a great part of our con- 
grcisslonal work, where we hold public and 
private hearings, listen to the testimony (jf 
all kinds of witnesses, and then drait, study, 
and re-draft legislation. At 12 noon wc go 
to the House floor for the dally session, and, 
as a lule. do not get back to the office much 
before 6: then If I have made a speech I 
hr. 'a to go over it carefully—possibly revise 
It with one of my secretaries—and then seri¬ 
ously get into my day's dictation. 

Now let me tell you In a little detail what 
my office Ls called upon to do by taking you 
throu« 4 h our pending files as of today: 

Here we have numerous requests for civil- 
service retirement refunds. In some in¬ 
stances the application for refund filed by 
the individual concerned never reached the 
Civil Service Commission. In other instances 
Civil Service doc.s not have the man's pay 
record and no action can be taken by them 
until the department concerned sends In the 
proper form. Thi.s necessitates our contact¬ 
ing the civilian personnel records office— 
which in most liisUmccs is a decentralized 
division no longer located here in Washing¬ 
ton and calls for a letter of inquiry to another 
State and the awaiting of advices that the 
I)ropcr pay record has been sent to the Com¬ 
mission whereupon repeated telephone calls 
are ncces.sary until we are advised a check 
has gone forward to our constituent. 

Then we have numerous letters from young 
folks interested in securing Government posi¬ 
tions overseas. In cases of this kind we con¬ 
tact departments here to ascertain where 
positions arc oix'n and determine the specific 
qualifications for same and our constituent 
IS then sent the proper application form and 
advised to return it either to my office or to 
the department in question—after which we 
keep in telephone contact with the agency in 
the hope ol securing an assignment. And, 
of course, being a Republican, I have no 
patronage to hand out. 

My time on the air does not permit me to 
elaborate on the work involved in visa cases— 
wTicie American citizens here wish to have 
their nephew, uncle, aunt, brother, or friend 
brought to America and call upon me to assist 
them in obtaining Immigration visas which 
are necessary. At times it takes weeks to get 
the desired information from our State De¬ 
partment and calls for correspondence direct 
to our consular offices or embassies abioad. 
Then, too, there are American citizens In 
Europe who want to come back home and it 
is necessary that they secure passport ap¬ 
proval which has to be cleared with our State 
Department. Then, at times we are called 
upon to arrange for transportation for Eng¬ 
lish and Australian GI wives, and this fre¬ 
quently takes months to accomplish. Fur¬ 
ther, we have requests to protect American 
interests in foreign countries, and this 
calls for the verification of all documents 
sent to us by individuals by the State 
Department, thence by the diplomatic of¬ 
fices abroad, and finally by the foreign gov¬ 
ernment wherein the interests are located. 
Because of the confusion in Europe today it 
takes weeks or months to clear all Informa¬ 
tion and then at times after building up a 
tremendous file of correspondence and mak¬ 
ing repeated trips to the State Department or 
foreign embassies—^we are set back on our 
haunches by the verdict that the American 
Interests, In reality, are held by persons who 
now await trial us Axis sympathizers. These 


arc heart-breaking cases to myself—and cer¬ 
tainly so to my constituents—but we must 
accept the facts as given to us until proven 
false. 

No little of our problems entail our serv¬ 
icemen. Some of them we have to get back 
to the State.s on emergency leaves because of 
sickness at home; others are, frankly, just 
lost—nobody has heard from them for 
months, and this entails the headquarters 
concerned contacting commanding generals 
abroad in an effort to locate a man’s where¬ 
abouts and report to us. Then. too. my 
friends, strange as it may seem, we must 
play the part of Dr. Anthony In locating hus¬ 
bands who were discharged but never re¬ 
turned home. And then there is the myriad 
of correspondence which comes to our office 
on veterans’ pensions, claims, discharge cer- 
tilicatrs, arrears in pay, etr., which reminds 
me of a case we had the other day that il¬ 
lustrates the carelessness of our discharged 
veterans in being so anxious to «:et home that 
they sign their papers without being sure 
they are in order. Wc have repeatedly tried 
to warn the boys against this. One young 
man wrote us that he was anxious to get 
married and when he and his young lady 
sought to get their marriage license, and 
they asked for his discharge certificate, lo 
and behold, he was astounded to find that 
his marital status thereon was ILstcd as 
“ Harried.’’ So we were asked to straighten 
that matter out. Meanwhile the young man 
and his taride-to-be learned that “haste 
makes waste." 

Wo do our best to procc.ss rural route ex¬ 
tension applications: check cn imemploy- 
mcnt-comperibation cases; the extension of 
REA lines; answer the voluminous corre- 
.spondence on pretests to the way your Gov¬ 
ernment is being run by this administra¬ 
tion; acknowledge views on pending legisla¬ 
tion; assist in the securing of Government 
loans lor Industries or civic organizations; 
then a certain city wants a small boat harbor 
and that has to be taken up either In form of 
legislation or with the Army engineers; some¬ 
one wants a postmastership—this, of course, 
is Democratic patronage, and I. ns a Republi¬ 
can, have no say-so. We are called upon to 
handle patent cases, homestead applications, 
priorities, etc. Wc send out all documents 
made available to Members of Congress to 
our libraries, our county clerks, our parents, 
and those who specifically request publica¬ 
tions. To keep abreast of happenings back 
home we daily check our district newspapers. 

Naturally, you can see from the foregoing 
we must have a working knowledge of all 
departments, and. friends, with the present 
shifting about of governmental bureaus and 
agencies that is no small trick. I stress 
again, we are always glad to be of service to 
you. However, if at times you do not re¬ 
ceive a reply as promptly as you expect, please 
realize it is because many times we arc Just 
plain “snowed under.'’ 

Frequently it is long after 8 or even after 9 
at night before your Congressman gets home 
for his dinner, but that Is the life of a Con¬ 
gressman in Washington. Am I complaining 
about it? Definitely not. I hope you reelect 
me next fall because I like the work. We 
enjoy giving you the best service possible. 

I have devoted this broadcast to the work¬ 
ings of a congres.sional office. I have at¬ 
tempted to impart to you the workings of a 
congressional office so that those few who 
take frequent occasion to Jump on us, who 
feel we are overpaid, may appreciate that we, 
too, have an arduous Job to do down here in 
Washington, which we consider not only a 
distinct privilege but a pleasure. We shall 
continue to serve each and every one of you, 
regardless of your political connection, to 
the best of our ability. 

Now, in conclusion. I came to Washington 
In January of 1939 and from then on until 
the summer of 1944 all of us were on the Job 
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12 months of the year. In the summer of 
1944 we had our first vacation of 2 months 
but, even so, our Washington office had to 
be kept open, and so my secretary, Mrs. Fall, 
of Ingallston, Mich., remained behind to take 
care of those duties. If you don't think those 
were manifold, then listen to the following 
poem which she composed early one morning 
In August of 1944 based on the morning's 
correspondence, which she sent to me out 
of the heat of Washington to the cool of 
northern Michigan. It speaks for itself, and 
I read it to you now: 

Now here I sit amidst the mail 
A frettln' and a stewin' 

A truck they want—and tires, too. 

Then—my boy is sick—what will I do? 

My checks don't come. I am in need 
See that they get here with undue speed. 
The neighbor's cows are in my hay 
Please get me wire without delay. 

My neighbor's dogs ate up my sheep 
Please write at once—attorney fees won't 
keep. 

My health is failing last and speedy 
My farm is overgrown and seedy 
My Joe is over there a fightln' 

But I ask what for—I expect your wrltin’!! 
Please get our check from CCC 
To pay us for canning the lowly pea. 

With all of the taxes, why do they mention 
"You better watch out" if we don’t get our 
pension. 

Total conscription is their aim 
If you don't accept it—what be our gain? 
'Then—write at once upon receipt 
Of my lengthy letter—done up so neat. 

What be these Social Security rules 
They take our money and spend it like fools. 
Get up and do your bit 
We true Americans must not quit—^P. S. I 
know you’re writing! 

Then on we go to still some more— 

If you will permit, I'm getting sore. 

1 went into the valley of death for my son 
Now get him back to me—on the run. 

We can't get our mail up here 
So call up Walker and make that clear. 

My son writes saying he is a physical wreck 
Call the General at once and make a thor¬ 
ough check. 

We engineers work hard all day 
Call up Headquarters and get us subsistence 
pay, 

Chevrolet cars are selling for a fraction 
Button-hole Chester and get some action. 

Then news comes—in words so few 
And a Joey is killed In Tim-Buck-Too. 

And all the rest is put aside 
For he was their son in whom they took such 
pride. 

And though numerous thoughts and words 
we say 

None can comfort those people today. 

But the world moves fast—and back we go 
To the man in the Army with the broken toe. 
So it's off we are to check again. 

The District produces—a one. two and three 
The baby books off the shelves do flee 
Publications come in and out they go 
Bearing the stamp—a hie-de-ho. 

The papers aren’t read—the days are too 
short 

The filing sits idly—it brings forth a snort. 
The floors are all waxed 
The desks are all polished 
But to top it all off—our "Schoolcraft" did 
perish. 

And so—I sit upon my cushioned chair 
And wonder what I am doing there. 

But after all is said and done 
It truly is a lot of fun 
And even though my brow is corrugated— 
I’m proud to be one of "Bradley. Incorpo¬ 
rated.’’ 

But now I find I scooped A1 Weber 
Looks like I am based myself—as well as that 


Requisition of Surplus Property for the 
Soil Conseryation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker. Mon¬ 
roe County. Iowa, has a very active soil- 
conservation district organization and 
the commissioners are very much inter¬ 
ested in legislation permitting the requi¬ 
sition of surplus property for the soil- 
conservation service to be used In erosion 
control. In this connection I ask con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record 
and include therein a resolution adopted 
by the board of commissioners of the 
Monroe County Conservation District on 
February 27, 1946: 

The matter of securing surplus Govern¬ 
ment machinery and equipment for earth 
moving and soil-conservation development 
was discussed, to request action in Congress 
on the Poage bill, H. R. 538, and the McKellar 
bill in the Senate, or proposed legislation to 
speed action In making such equipment 
available to soils districts, the following res¬ 
olution was adopted on motion by Poster, 
seconded by Martin. 

Whereas there is great need in Iowa soil- 
conservation districts for heavy earth-moving 
equipment for development of soil-conserva¬ 
tion practices on the farms of district coop¬ 
erators: and 

Whereas the above-mentioned bills provide 
for making surplus war machinery available: 
Be It 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of Monroe County Soil Conservation District, 
That we urge prompt action in Congress pass¬ 
ing this legislation, and that letters be writ¬ 
ten to Congressman Kabl M. LeComfte, Con- 
grfessman Thomas E. BRartin. Senator 
Boitrke B. Hickiwlooper. and Senator Gkoroe 
Wilson requesting the facilities of their good 
offices to speed action on the bills mentioned. 
E. G. Hawk, 

Chairman, 
Sterling B. Martin, 

Secretary, 
James W. Foster. 

Member. 


The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. P.W. GRIFFITHS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened through the entire debate 
on the Patman housing bill and it ap¬ 
pears to follow the same pattern; yes, 
the very same arguments are being made 
as on all previous bills, viz., here is a 
chance to do something for the veteran. 

Now I would like to see every veteran 
able to acquire a home of his own. but 1 
am afraid the veteran still will be with¬ 
out a home if this bill passes because 
where is any guaranty that any homes 
will result? Certainly they cannot be 


made without lumber, brick, tile, glass, 
and so forth. You do not build homes 
with paper, hot air. or pious declarations. 
Yes, he will have as much chance of 
getting a home as he now has of acquir¬ 
ing surplus property. 

Let us look at the record as regards 
just one item of surplus property—^trac¬ 
tors. During the war about 80,000 were 
manufactured, of which approximately 
80 percent went overseas and stayed 
there. Of those remaining in this coun¬ 
try about 8.000 have been distributed to 
purchasers—the number going to the 
veteran, however, has been an infinites¬ 
imal percentage because the veteran 
comes third in preference. 

On February 1. 1946, SV7PC had is- 
sued approximately 36,000 certificates for 
crawler type tractors. 

On same date, WAC had requests for 
37,000 wheel and crawler type tractors 
from Federal and State agencies. So 
what good is the veteran's certificate. 
It is just a hunting license. Why con¬ 
tinue to fool the veteran? Why not be 
honest? 

Now I have been informed that there 
might possibly be another five or six 
thousand come through. Now just think 
of this. UNRRA wants 10,000 and accord¬ 
ing to the law as written can take them 
all and there will not be a single one for 
anybody in these United States. Good 
heavens, why not get these little plots of 
ground in Europe going with some Mis¬ 
souri mules of the four-legged type, some 
horses and hand plows, but do not be 
foolish enough to let them strip this 
country of tractors which they cannot 
economically turn between their hedges 
and above all let us get the veteran ma¬ 
chinery to go to work with and amend 
the Surplus Property Disposal Act, if 
necessary, so that when the veteran gets 
a certificate to purchase he has some¬ 
thing instead of a meaningless hunting 
license. 


''Dear Congrestnan” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
Life magazine of March 8, 1946: 

"Dear Congressman"—^Hsre Is Something 
Worth Writing to Him Aboxtt: Putting 
His Own House in Order 
When an editorial exhorts its readers to 
write their Congressmen, it usually means 
the writer can’t think of anything else to 
say. Yet here is a matter In which a volume 
of mail Is really called for If we are to have 
a Congress worth writing to at all. For, after 
64 weeks of study, a Joint House and Senate 
committee has proposed a reorganization of 
Congress. These proposals add up to the 
best horse sense that Congress has spoken 
to Itself In several decades. If adopted, as 
they certainly should be, and in toto. Con- 
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gress can become a more effective body, well 
on the path to retrieved success. 

Many people think of Congressmen as 
windy old dopes enjoying free haircuts, sub- 
sidl2^d lunches, and a lot of Joy rides at 
public expense. Actually most Congressmen 
are harassed, overworked, underpaid, con¬ 
scientious men, who, though directors of 
the greatest enterprise in the word, are 
handicapped at every turn by methods, ma¬ 
chinery, and facilities that belongs to the era 
of red velvet and brass spittoons. 

WORKSHOPS 

The Joint committee, whose chairman has 
been Senator Rodert M. La Follette, a Pro¬ 
gressive from Wisconsin, and whose vice 
chairman has been Representative Mike Mon- 
KONEY, Oklahoma Democrat, proposes as its 
most vital point a wholesale revamping of 
the present committee structure. This is 
v;ise because no less than 90 percent of the 
legislative Job Is done in these committee 
workshops. Among them are such outmoded 
committees as the Senate’s on Interoceanic 
Canals. It may have been vital when the 
Panama Canal was built, but not today. 
During the Seventy-eighth Congress it paid 
more than $10,000 to clerks who assisted it 
in the “task” of passing on but 2 out of the 
709 public and general bills of that session. 
The House has four elections committees. 
Not one has a contest before it at this time, 
yet each has a clerk on the pay roll at $2,760 
a year and a janitor at $1,260. 

The Joint report observes. “Wc recognize 
the difficulties inherent in simplifying this 
old sy.stem of 81 standing committees.” 
What it means is the difficulty in persuading 
Congress to give up the oddments of patron¬ 
age contained in these clerkships, the free 
junkets hither and yon that are perquisites 
of membership, the prestige of being chair¬ 
man of some committee, even if it’s only the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

It will require some public clamor to drive 
through the joint report’s plea that commit¬ 
tees be condensed and rationalized. For ex¬ 
ample, it is proposed to lump eight com¬ 
mittees—Interoceanic Canals, Commerce, In¬ 
dian Affairs, Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Mines and Mining, Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Public Lands rnd Surveys, Terri¬ 
tories and Insular Affairs—into one new 
streamlined Committee on Interior, Natural 
Resources, and Public Works. By such means 
the Senate’s 33 committees woi Id be reduced 
to 16 and the House’s 48 to 18. 

Obviously, Congressmen cannot bloom 
overnight into experts on all the diverse 
matters laid before them daily. They need 
facts and assistance. Since 1919 Congress 
has had a Legislative Reference Service. The 
joint committee finds the present budget of 
$198,000 a year inadequate and urges boost¬ 
ing it to $750,000. Its research staff would 
be augmented by authorizing four experts 
at from $6,000 to $8,000 apiece tor each of 
the streamlined committees. It is shocking 
to think that a legislative body for a coun¬ 
try apparently destined to spend twenty-five 
to thirty billion dollars a year has been so 
backward in research. Congress now gets its 
information haphazardly and wastefully from 
the newspapers, from pipe lines, and from 
questioning department heads. Properly 
equipping the committees with experts would 
end the necessity for constantly creating 
new special investigating committees, the au¬ 
thors of the Joint report believe. 

PURSE STRINGS 

The way that Congress holds the national 
purse strings is hardly less alarming. The 
left hand spending money never knows what 
the right hand that is raising money is do¬ 
ing. There is no firm, set relationship be¬ 
tween Income and outgo. The Joint com¬ 
mittee has some good proposals here. The 
Revenue and Appropriations Committees 
would be required to report early each ses¬ 
sion Just how much was coming in, and 


how much was projected for outgo. If the 
two sums did not balance. Congress would 
either have to reduce appropriations by a 
uniform percentage—except for Interest, 
pensions, and other fixed items—or increase 
the public debt. 

Appropriations originate in the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee, which has a num¬ 
ber of subcommittees dealing with specific 
expenditures, a subcommittee for the Navy, 
for Interior. Justice, etc. These subcommit¬ 
tees meet in executive, which is to say secret, 
session. Some no doubt operate very well, 
others, equally without doubt, operate very 
poorly. The system of review by the parent 
committee is, to speak mildly, perfunctory. 
Frequently, consideration by the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee of a bill involving billions 
is given less than 1 hour. 

Here again the Joint report's recommen¬ 
dation for added, qualified personnel will 
help the committee understand more about 
what it IS doing and the secrecy, as the Joint 
report agrees; must end. These hearings 
should be open to press and public, unless 
some matter of national security is under 
consideration. Another useful recommen¬ 
dation is that the functions of the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office be expanded to give 
“information that will enable Congress to de¬ 
termine whether public funds are being care¬ 
lessly, extravagantly, or loosely administered 
and spent.■’ 

Although much has been written about 
the demands made upon Congressmen by 
folks back home—everything from getting 
b,nby books off to new arrivals to sending 
flowers for lodge funerals—the joint com¬ 
mittee found little that could be done to 
save the time of Congressmen. Quite a bit 
of this errand running is good for democracy. 
It is an open channel from the people to 
their Government. 

Another recommendation that ’s worth at 
least a trial calls for establithmeiit of minor- 
Itv and majority policy committees. 'I’he 
idea here is to clarify party lines and cause 
(n) the two major parties to adopt a line on 
a wider vanetv of public issues and (b) to 
encourage individual Congressmen to follow 
their party lin^. Slavish devotion to : party 
line would be, of cour.se, undesirable and i.s 
not mteiidcd. Yet it is a fact that a citizen 
cuiiiiut vote for a Democratic or Republican 
Congressman these dny.s with nnv assurance 
he will lollow the announced platform of hla 
party. 

Conservative Republicans are mart utten 
to be found voting with .southern Democrats 
than with liberal Republicans and vice versa. 
Party organizations within Congress are now 
ill poor repall. The coordination taetw'eeti 
the majority parly and the White House is 
likewise poor. Tt is planned that the ma¬ 
jority committee would consult with the 
President Irequently, ha’-monizing and ad¬ 
justing tlie party policy at both the White 
House and congressional levels. 


We have .saved until last the item that will 
probably arouse most reaction. The present 
pay of Congressmen is $10,000. The Joint 
report recommends $15,000. This is still low 
for the quality of people we want in Con¬ 
gress. It Is especially low when it Is remem¬ 
bered that two homes must be maintained, 
sundry political contributions made, dinner 
Checks of visiting firemen picked up, and so 
on. President Truman and the National 
Planning Association advised up to $25,000 a 
year. That Is nearer the mark. 

In addition to an increase in pay, the 
report urges that Congressmen be permitted 
to Join the Federal retirement system on the 
same contributory basis as other Federal em¬ 
ployees. This is a vital proposal. When It 
was advanced a few years ago there was a 
storm of thoughtless disapproval. The re¬ 
port circulated that a Senator might after 
only 1 year’s service retire for life on $400 
a month. Actually, that would have applied 


to only one Senator, a veteran who had served 
with distinction for 36 years, and it would 
have applied to him only if he had made 
substantial back payments. As It turned 
out, this Senator failed of reelection and 
finished his days, not exactly in poverty, but 
unable to afford amenities for himself or his 
aging wife. He was George Norris. Few men 
have deserved more from their country. 

Congressional pay and retirement arrange¬ 
ments are now wrong and must be corrected. 
It is one way to attract better people to serve 
in Congress. But. when you write your Con¬ 
gressman in support of raising his pay, don’t 
neglect to insist that this is only a part of 
the package of reform that Congress needs. 
Let more pay be the just reward for self- 
reorganization under the plan of the joint 
committee. 


Address of Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE J. BATES 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an anni¬ 
versary address by Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing, D. D., and the introductory 
remarks by Rev. Ladislaus A. Sikora. 
of Salem, Mass., at the special Polish 
services in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, Boston. Mass., Sunday, February 
17, 1946, during the bicentennial cele¬ 
bration of Thciddeus Kosciusko. 

No country has suffered more down 
through the centuries than Poland, and 
the words contained in this address set 
forth clearly the trials and tribulations 
of that great nation and its people. 

ADDRESS BY REV. L A. SIKORA 

Wc are gatliercd in this beautiful cathedral, 
the mother church of our diorose, at the gen¬ 
erous, thoughttul. and heart-warming invi¬ 
tation of our revered archbishop, to pay trib¬ 
ute to the memory ol a distinguished son of 
Poland, Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

lie left his beloved native land after re¬ 
sisting the force and might of the ancient 
enemy of Ills people and came to our shores 
to ofl'er his services in the cause of freedom 
and right. He knew the lot of the oppressed. 
His magnificent contribution to the achieve¬ 
ments of the American ideals is too well 
known for me to recount here. 

But, there is one significant item, not too 
generally, known which shows forth the char¬ 
acter of the man, the all-embracing human¬ 
ity character, that was his by the birthright 
of his Catholic faith. 

In his last will and testament, he asks his 
friend Thomas Jefferson, to dispose of his 
earthly possessions, which by the way con¬ 
sisted of a grant of land given by our own 
grateTul Nation in recognition of his out¬ 
standing services. The proceeds of the sale 
of this land were to be used to purchase the 
freedom of the slaves. 

With profound gratitude to God, for hav¬ 
ing given us so exalted hero, a hero, who be¬ 
longs not to Poland, not to America, but to 
all mankind, we plead the cause of Poland. 

Our national honor places upon us a clear 
duty to see that Poland, the land of Kosci¬ 
usko. and during this last war, a most faith¬ 
ful ally, be treated as a friend, and an ally. 

On this Kosciusko Bicentennial Day we 
pay tribute to the achievements of his genius. 
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We honor today the defenders of Warsaw, 
Narvik, Tobruk, and of Monte Casslno. We 
honor the memory of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands ol Americans who fought for our 
Ideals. These Ideals which are being denied 
to Poland—to Poland, called the Inspiration 
of th*? world. We plead the cause of heroic 
Poland, of democratic and tolerant Poland, 
of Christian Poland. 

We greatly appreciate Governor Tobin’s 
timely proclamation, for It aids the cause. 

We are exceedingly grateful to his excellen¬ 
cy, our beloved archbishop for the generosity 
of his noble and understanding heart. He 
has endeared himself to all. but the Polish 
people especially are grateful for what he has 
done for them and what he is doing for the 
cause of Poland. 

Through his thoughtful invitation we are 
here, and Join him in pleading prayer to the 
Almighty God. 

ADDRESS BT MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING. D. D. 

During the past week Polish people and 
their friends throughout the world celebrated 
the bicentennial of the Polish hero of two 
continents, Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

His memory is commemorated by a monu¬ 
ment here in the city of Boston; another In 
our National Capital, and a third at West 
Point. A foundation perpetuating his name 
flourishes in New York City. Elsewhere in 
this country and in Prance there exist mate¬ 
rial memorials to the valiant and virtuous 
personality of this Polish soldier to whom our 
newly founded Nation was deeply indebted. 

' Even if these monuments did not exist, the 
name and the achievements of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko would still be deathless in the 
hearts of the proud people of Poland and the 
grateful hearts of America. Thaddeus Kos¬ 
ciusko was born February 12, 1746; he died 
October 15, 1817. The people of Poland and 
their friends need not be told the story of 
the manner in which, between these two 
dates, this great and good man served the 
cause of liberty in two hemispheres. The 
mere history of his life I shall not repeat 
here this afternoon. 

I do wish, however, to recall what the 
point and lesson of his life should be for 
those who are worried about Poland at this 
present moment of her history. Usually it is 
unhealthy to live in the past. Our people 
particularly are tempted to dwell on the 
past glories and the past griefs of their na¬ 
tions; as a consequence, too often the initia¬ 
tive in the future Is left to those who despise 
the past. It Is usually a mistake either for 
individuals or for nations to look back too 
much on what is now no more. 

But sometimes it is very inspiring to re¬ 
call the past, especially when we do so in 
order to meditate on the parallels between 
the dark chapters of past history and the 
worries of the present. Sometimes by turn¬ 
ing our gaze into the forgotten past we dis¬ 
cover grounds for new hope, new couroge, and 
new determination in the future. 

That should be the lesson of Thaddeus 
Kasclusko for the Polish people in our own 
day. There are so many parallels between 
the Poland of his day and the Poland ot 
ours that the reasonable man will be in¬ 
spired by his history to persevere in the hope 
that Poland is by no means doomed today. 
Poland will survive unto new glory in the 
lulflllment of her ancient destiny. 

Those who still remember, as all men 
should, the circumstances which Involved 
Poland in the recent war will be struck with 
the parallel between them and the circum¬ 
stances under which the Polish hero, 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, entered American his¬ 
tory. He had scarcely finished his education 
when he came to these shores, moved by 
his hatred of oppression, to ally himself with 
the American patriots who were then strug¬ 
gling against fearful odds for their liberty 
as a people. His declaration to General 


Washington is historic: it breathes the abid¬ 
ing spirit of Poland. He said, *T have come 
to fight for the cause of independence," and 
in reply to Washington’s question as to what 
he could do. "Try me" was his typical answer. 
Washington did try him, and as a result he 
moved from honor to honor until, our na¬ 
tional Independence having been secured, he 
was named a brigadier general and cited by 
our Congress for his “long, faithful, and 
honorable services" in the cause of political 
freedom and a people’s independence. The 
parallel is striking between the spirit in 
which Kosciusko fought for us and the 
spirit in which Poland bled for the rest of 
the world during the terrible months of the 
recent war when she was butchered by Nazi 
and Communist hordes. 

But the story of Thaddeus Kosciusko yields 
other coincidences. After the War for Inde¬ 
pendence. Kosciusko returned to his native 
soil. In 1791 he tried, with thousands of 
other valiant men in Poland, to do for his 
own country what he helped us to do for 
ours. At that time, and so often since, the 
Polish Nation was obliged to resist the tyran¬ 
nical interference of Russia. Kosciusko 
and his patriotic associates tried to free 
Poland from the despotic and deadening in¬ 
fluence with which Russia attempted to sub¬ 
jugate the Polish people and subordlnafe 
their natural development to Russian in¬ 
terests. 

The technique of impcrinltet Russia was 
a familiar one; It is by no means unknown 
to modern history. It supplemented acts of 
external aggression and prepared for these 
with carefully planned production of Inter¬ 
nal dissension and the promotion of internal 
debilitating factionalism. Kosciusko collab¬ 
orated in the defense of a Polish constitu¬ 
tion which was designed to secure the Just 
rights of the people, to grant full and entire 
social liberty to all. and to eliminate the 
causes of class conflict and partisanship 
which were the death of Poland and the 
strength of her enemies. The adoption of 
this constitution was the pretext of a decla¬ 
ration of war against Poland; it was a brief, 
bloody war. and the Russians won it easily. 
They set up a puppet government. 

Kosciusko was morally incapable of serv¬ 
ing under a government which was Polish 
only in name. By his refusal to become a 
collaborationist with the enemy-dictated 
government set up in Poland, he Incurred 
the necessity of becoming an exile in Prance. 
Here is another and a curious parallel: He 
became a kind of one-man government in 
exile, anxiously promoting, as best he could, 
the interests of his nation, and watching 
every opportunity to serve them. He led one 
momentarily successful but ultimately 
doomed effort to deliver Poland from the 
yoke of her captors. For a time, the patri¬ 
otic zeal and the soldierly endurance of the 
Polish people were enough to offset the tre¬ 
mendous advantage in numbers and resources 
of their enemies, but finally the Polish forces 
were routed and Kosciusko fell a wounded 
prisoner. He was confined in a Russian 
dungeon—and with him were locked away 
the last hopes of the national salvation of 
Poland. 

Those who read In history of that bloody 
and bitter chapter of Poland’s story may find 
strange, grim grounds for consolation as they 
read its modern counterpart. 

There is another parallel between the life 
and the times of Kosciusko and the spirit 
of those who today love Poland. When Na¬ 
poleon entered upon his efforts to organize 
Europe in accordance with his Ideas and 
ambitions, efforts were made to induce Kos¬ 
ciusko, now an old man and weary of war, 
to identify himself with the Napoleonic cam¬ 
paign against Russia. The efforts were im¬ 
plemented by promises of the part Poland 
might hope to play in Napoleon's victory. 
There was vague talk of the rewards that 


Poland might expect if Kosciusko could in¬ 
duce the Polish people to cooperate in the 
realization of a new order. Again Kosci¬ 
usko’s answer was historic, and Polish people 
down to our day can understand and echo 
it: “On no conditions." said he. “will I en¬ 
gage in your enterprise unless you will guar¬ 
antee to Poland a free national government 
and its ancient limits; do this, and whatever 
of talents or Influence I possesss shall he at 
your disposal." 

So from the memory of Kosciusko let all 
Polish peoples and all the friends of Poland 
take heart forever. The sorrow of Poland 
is the same now as it was then. The source 
of the sorrow is the same, the tests of the 
Polish power to endure are the same. So 
also, as there be a God, shall the eventual 
outcome be the same. Please God that out¬ 
come will be brought to pass by legal means 
and peaceful stratagems. When it shall 
come, no man knows. But this is certain: 
Poland shall not die. 

It must not die. The fate of Christendom, 
as well as thal of Poland, is always involved 
when Polish destiny is at issue. 

We are told that for reasons of politics 
we should keep silent about Poland. We 
are told, even by those who believe in de¬ 
mocracy, that wc must forget about the 
rights of Poland, which had a democratic 
constitution since the First World War, in 
order to protect, at the expense of Poland, 
stronger nations which are Just beginning 
to talk about democracy We are told, even 
by some who believe in religion, that we 
should temper our concern for the future 
(if the faith in Poland in order that Chris¬ 
tianity may not be too annoying to gov¬ 
ernments which repudiate it. We are told 
that the new lords and masters of Poland 
and of eastern Europe do not like to hear 
priests speak of these matters, and that we 
should, therefore, leave them to the world’s 
political leaders. 

Well, so be it. But perhaps we can remind 
political leaders who hope to build a peace, 
of one fundamental religious fact about 
Poland which has enormous political sig¬ 
nificance. It has had in the past, it will have 
in the future. It is a fact which could be 
productive of unmeasurable good, the good 
of peace Included. A great Englishman of 
letters expressed it accurately and dramati- 
cally when he said, “Poland is the cul¬ 
ture thrust like a sword blade between the 
Byzantine tradition of muscovy and the ma¬ 
terialism of Prussia." That is what Poland 
is; and that is Infinitely the most real, prac¬ 
tical, determining, and important thing 
about Poland. “Poland has traditionally 
been the providential Catholic wall between 
Asiatic mysticism to her east and Pi-usslan 
materialism to her west." “For generations 
Poland spared the world the dread possibility 
of a fusion between these two titanic forces, 
forces which even singly bode no good for 
Christendom and united could lay waste the 
western world." 

History bears witness that there has been 
one people In eastern Europe upon whom 
Christendom and the western world could 
always rely. The other peoples have their 
virtues, their traditions of valor and of 
achievement; they have their particular 
glories and special vocations, these ortho¬ 
dox nations of the easrt. But in times of 
crisis for Europe and for Christendom, they 
went their several ways and closed up within 
themselves, preferring their national relig¬ 
ions, national destinies, and national sur- 
vival to adherence to Catholicism, to the gen¬ 
eral destiny of the western world and to the 
siuwlval of Christendom. Poland has always 
chosen for Christendom and for Europe, and 
for that choice she has been willing to pay 
with the partition of her land, the destruc¬ 
tion of her state, and the persecution of her 
religion. 
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That is why Christendom and our demo* 
cratlc western world owe Poland so much. 
And that is why the consciences of Christians 
and of democrats are so troubled by the 
silence about Poland today. 

The people of Poland, at home or abroad, 
well know wherein lies the only hope of their 
survival. It Is not In politics nor In diplo¬ 
macy. It is certainly not In militarism; 
armed revolution In this age of total me¬ 
chanical warfare is never the way by which 
to secure national Independence and a 
chance to live as a nation. The way out 
lies In the rededication of the Polish people 
to the faith that taught them the truth 
which made them free. The Polish people 
have always associated their faith with their 
freedom; they have themselves said that their 
love for freedom was Inspired by and sub¬ 
ordinate to their love for the faith: “We love 
liberty more than anything on earth,” the 
Polish people said to Catherine of Russia in 
the days of Thaddeus Kosciusko, "but we 
love the faith even more than freedom!" 

In that spirit, the spirit of Poland In the 
most glorious pages of Polish history, all 
those who love them pray that the people 
of Poland may persevere through these dark 
days of their betrayal. 

During the nineteenth century, when suf¬ 
fering under oppression, the Polish people 
adopted as a national hymn one containing 
the prayer: “Return to us, Lord, our mothcr- 
luiid and freedom." 

In 1918, on regaining their Independence, 
they changed the words to: “Preserve lor us. 
Lord, our motherland and freedom." 

When the country w’as overrun by the Ger¬ 
mans in 1939, the original words were re¬ 
stored. 

Today, in spite of the efforts of the pro- 
visionai government to change the wording 
again, the churches still resound to the peo¬ 
ple’s cry: “Return to us, O Lord, out mother¬ 
land and our freedom." 

Please, God, that prayer will one day be 
answered. 


Suggestion for an Autonomous Self- 
Contained City for the UNO 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the vexing problem of how and 
where best to locate the headquarters of 
the United Nations Organization is one 
that is of vital Interest to all Americans, 
as well as to all the member govern¬ 
ments. 

Discussing the problem with a lifetime 
friend, Maj. Joseph Caccavajo, former 
consulting engineer of the city of New 
York, who served with distinction in the 
Army Corps of Engineers, he suggested 
a possible solution which I believe is most 
interesting, and I feel is worthy of care¬ 
ful study by all concerned. 

The idea is to create an autonomous 
Island, which will meet all the require¬ 
ments of the UNO, and to provide suf¬ 
ficient area for all present and future 
needs. 

A place where a city can be laid out 
and developed without the restrictions 
and obstacles such as are present In and 
about all of the other sites suggested to 
date. 


The plan I here present for considera¬ 
tion in my opinion, and that of others 
acquainted with it, will be entirely free 
of most. If not all, of the drawbacks and 
problems involved in the Connecticut- 
New York area, now being given primary 
attention. 

It Involves no interference with any 
valuable business or residential areas, 
public utilities, highways. Federal or 
State functions. 

It removes any possible threat or fear 
of interference from pressure groups, 
picketing, demonstrations, or other dis¬ 
turbances mentioned by some of those 
who spoke in London recently. It will be 
autonomous to a greater extent than 
Vatican City in Rome because it can 
easily be provided with direct and unin¬ 
terrupted communication by air and sea 
with the outside world, and have its own 
railroad connection by land. 

One of the several draw-backs to the 
Connecticut-New York site is the loss of 
many millions of dollars in annual tax 
returns to the States and municipalities 
in the area. Capitalize this loss and it 
will add hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the initial cost of the project. In ad¬ 
dition, serious consideration must be giv¬ 
en to the disturbance and destruction of 
thousands of expensive homes and a con¬ 
siderable number of valuable properties 
and business establishments. 

The policing of the boundaries also 
involves an annual expenditure of huge 
proportions, and there will be added 
problems such as exist at all interna¬ 
tional frontiers. 

Another factor which must be con¬ 
sidered if, as has been stated, the UNO 
area is extended to embrace 40 or 50 
square miles, is that Americans who may 
be permitted to remain in the UNO area 
will be deprived of any voice in local gov¬ 
ernment. and as residents on “foreign 
soil” may be deprived of other rights and 
privileges enjoyed by American citizens. 

The construction of an autonomous 
island will save many millions of dollars 
in initial cost, permit of a comprehensive 
orderly plan for development of a world 
capital and the construction of official 
building.s, homes, hotels, utilities, and so 
forth. Best of all it will allow an inde¬ 
pendence for all concerned in keeping 
with the ideals and objects of the UNO 
and our own Government. 

There are a number of places where 
such an island might be located. The 
site which Major Caccavajo and I sug¬ 
gest for the UNO city may not be the 
best but it has, in my opinion, advantages 
which certainly warrant serious consid¬ 
eration. It is on the New Jersey coast, 
a few miles north of Atlantic City, within 
a matter of minutes from New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. La 
Guardia Field is about 90 miles away; 
Philadelphia. 50 miles; Washington, 
less than 150 miles. It is little more than 
100 miles from New York by motor car. 

Adequate air-field accommodations 
and water deep enough for ships can be 
made available so as to permit direct 
communication with all parts of the 
world by air and sea. The construction 
of a comparatively short spur will permit 
of direct railroad connection with the 
American railroad systems. 


No buffer state or neutral zone will be 
necessary and the policing of the UNO 
area will be self-contained to an extent 
not otherwise possible. 

Electric light and power, gas and wa¬ 
ter supply, sewage disposal, police and 
fire protection, and so forth, will be en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the UNO govern¬ 
ment. Internal management will be en¬ 
tirely free from any interference with or 
by our own Federal or State Government 
departments or agencies. 

The property to be acquired for the 
site can be secured at small cost and very 
few people will bo disturbed. Major con¬ 
struction operations can be carried for¬ 
ward with practically no interference 
with business or people in and near the 
site. 

The whole project can be completed 
within a few years. 

The island as contemplated will lend 
itself to landscaping comparable to what 
was accompli.shed on the filled-in area 
used so successfully by the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939-40. 

It is suggested that it cover no more 
than 10 square miles, which is sufficient 
to meet all the needs of the UNO. Ten 
square miles, 6,400 acres, nearly half the 
size of Manhattan Island, can accommo¬ 
date hundreds of thousands of people if 
need be. 

A number of our leading cities cover 
less than 10 square miles, and tliougli a 
considerable part of their area is given 
up to business and industrial plants, 
which condition will not exist in the UNO 
city, they have many times as many resi¬ 
dents as UNO city will ever have. 

For example : 

Cambridge, Mass., 7 square miles, 
population, 1940, 110,879. 

Camden, N. J., 9.8 square miles, popu¬ 
lation, 1940. 117,536. 

Paterson, N. J., 8.4 square miles, popu¬ 
lation. 1940. 139,656. 

Reading, Pa., 8.8 square miles, popula¬ 
tion, 1940, 110,568. 

Trenton, N. J., 7.7 square miles, popu¬ 
lation. 1940. 124,697. 

In other words, 10 square miles can 
take care of all possible governmental 
requirements, including airfield, and pro¬ 
vide adequate living room for 100.000 or 
more people, without need for encroach¬ 
ment on any surrounding territory. 

A rough plan of the proposed UNO 
city, prepared by Major Caccavajo, 
shows a system of streets and broad 
boulevards, radiating from a central 
plaza, with ideal locations for monumen¬ 
tal buildings and sites where each of 
the United Nations may establish dis¬ 
tinctive and individual replicas of their 
homelands. The artistic and architec¬ 
tural possibilities are almost without 
limit. 

May I suggest that the chief of engi¬ 
neers through the Secretary of War, be 
asked to give a rough estimate of the 
cost of constructing such an island in 
or near the site mentioned, or elsewhere, 
if the idea meets the approval of the 
UNO officials. 

While the site mentioned has many 
advantages, the main idea I desire to 
present is to create an autonomous city, 
and there may be other sites where it 
might be located when further study 
of such a project is made. 
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The main advantage of the site I 
have suggested herewith is that it can 
be constructed with little interference 
with surrounding areas at a cost which 
will undoubtedly be considerably less 
than might possible elsewhere. 

There is also the advantage of loca¬ 
tion and the time element, both of which 
are most important. 


Hold the Line 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. BYRNES Of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing story from a recent issue of the 
Green Bay Press-Gazette: 

HOLD THE LINE, 23-CENT BULGE COSTS TINE 

Tho man had Just entered the Press- 
Qazetto editorial room and stood before one 
of the desks grinning sheepishly. 

“I have Just been nicked by the OPA,” he 
told the reporter and then after a pause 
“does that have to be published?” 

Assured that he was only one of many and 
that he had no chance to escape publicity he 
said: 

“That’s O. K. if they will Just tell why 1 
was fined. It is a small matter and if it's 
explained I don’t care at all. I am George 
Herlache. I manage the Deprey furniture 
store at 720 Main Street. I sold a rug for 
$54 and gave the lady 60 cents discount. The 
net price was $53.50; now it seems the ceiling 
price should have been $63.27. I was 23 cents 
over. I don't know how I did that but on 
some items we get 4-percent discount for 10 
days, and on some we get 2 percent for 30 
days. I must have figured the 2-percent dis¬ 
count." 

'The reporter looked at the man suspiciously 
and asked, “Is that all? Your only over- 
ceiling sale?” When he assured the reporter 
that it was. he asked, “How did the OPA find 
out about this?" and he went on with the 
astonishing story: 

“They take our invoices and bills, and they 
figure the discounts and when they have the 
cost they add our mark-up and they have the 
celling price. Then they check back against 
our sales." 

The reporter suggested that it must have 
taken some time to find this little item, and 
he went on: 

“He was there from about 9 in the morning 
until 3 p. m. When he showed me the error 
I took the slip and gave the lady 75 cents dis¬ 
count. But he said, ‘That doesn’t change 
anything. You made the sale.’ Then I 
showed him that the rug was still in the 
store, and I asked him, ‘What if she doesn’t 
take it and the sale is off’ but he would only 
say. ‘You made the sale.' Bo I paid the $26 
today." 

At the OPA office it was said that the store 
had not been previously visited by the price 
panel of the Brown County price control 
board nor had the store been checked by 
OPA prior to the spot check. A membei: of 
the enforcement staff said that the $25 pen¬ 
alty had been accepted rather than to go 
through considerably more work to determine 
whether other overceiling sales had been 
made. 


OPA PoGdet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVBS 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following letters; 

Pennsylvania Saw Corp., 
Newark. N. J.. March 1, 1946. 
Mr. Chester H. Gross, 

New House Office Building. 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gross : If ever the OPA should go 
out the window it is now. It may be all 
right to hold it for a few things like rent 
control, etc., but it is tying up the produc¬ 
tive ability of practically 100 percent of the 
manufacturers of this country. As an in¬ 
stance. in 1044 we had quite a large manu¬ 
facturing loss. It took 1 year for the OPA 
to decide to give us a 6-percent increase in 
our selling prices. They figured that this 
amount was Just about enough to let us 
break even. When asked what we were going 
to do to recup past losses they said. “It is 
too bad.’’ When asked about a little profit 
they merely laughed at us. Now comes along 
an increase In the price of steel. It will 
amount to approximately 12 to 14 percent as 
far as we are concerned. The steel company 
is now beginning to ship us steel at the old 
prices and on the invoices they state that 
they will send the corrected invoices at such 
time as the OPA determines Just what the 
price of steel should be. In the meantime 
we don’t know what our costs are. We may 
be running into the red for all we know and 
there is no way of determining it until we 
know what the steel is going to cost. If we 
run into the red we are supposed to apply to 
the OPA Stabilization Director for price in¬ 
crease. By the time they wake up to doing 
something about It another year will prob¬ 
ably go by. We have taken all the losses we 
can now take, and If we are going to be fur¬ 
ther handicapped we are going to merely 
lock our doors. That is the position that 
a great many people are taking, including, 
as we understand it. the big American Chain 
plant at York. They are closed down tight 
and it is our understanding that they have 
no intention of opening up again until they 
get an actual price increase for their goods. 

It Is high time that Congress did some¬ 
thing about this or America will be seen 
going to the dogs. I know you do not want 
that, BO as Tennyson advised. "Let your voice 
rise like a fountain night and day." 

Very t^uly yours, 

F. G. Acomb. 

York, Pa., March 6, 1946. 
Hon. Chester H. Gross, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D, C. 

Dear Congressman Gross; This year our 
company is celebrating Its ninetieth anniver¬ 
sary and in our entire career we have been 
able to operate successfully under Govern¬ 
ment regulations. This includes the period 
of the last 12 years, when we operated under 
Government regulations to a larger extent 
than in all the previous years combined. 

For the first time in our entire history the 
road ahead does not seem to be clear, because 
of the conditions with which we are con¬ 
fronted as a result of the settlement of the 
steel strike. This settlement came as a dis¬ 
tinct shock to us, as we believe it has to all 
steel fabricators, in that no provisions were 
made to absorb the increase in the price of 


steel, and a wage Increase, with which we 
are definitely faced because of the national 
pattern which was eet by the Government in 
eettling the steel strike. It was our hope 
that in the length of time that was taken to 
settle that strike, provisions would have been 
made which would automatically have per¬ 
mitted steel fabricators to pass on the in¬ 
crease, the same as the makers of steel are 
permitted to pass it on to us. 

It has been our practice during the last 12 
years to operate our company on the basis of 
a sales forecast, broken down month by 
month, against which we budgeted ell items 
of cost, month by month, and predetermined 
our profit, before and ^fter taxes, at the end 
of each year. We have 12 years’ experience 
operating under this plan and each year we 
have come out within 1 percent of our pre¬ 
determined figure. 

In forecasting our sales for J946 and budg¬ 
eting all Items of cof>t. Including material, 
labor, and overhead, the figures were based 
on material prices and labor costs as they 
existed January 1. 1946. and this enables us 
to very definitely allocate to our 1946 opera¬ 
tions what the increase in the cost of steel, 
and a comparable increase in labor rates, will 
mean to our 1946 operations; and instead of 
coming out with a profit, through which the 
taxes we would have paid would have been 
$136,981, we will come out with a loss of 
approximately $182,000. Our prices on 80 
percent of the volume of business for 1946 
and under OPA regulations are the same as 
they were in October 1941. 

We believe this situation is not peculiar 
to our company, but that the same condi¬ 
tions will apply to practically all manufac¬ 
turers of capital equipment, the nature of 
which does not lend itself to mass produc¬ 
tion procedure. 

It occurs to us that the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration is losing sight of the serious 
problem with which manufacturers of our 
type are confronted. Our figures show that 
If we are to pay the taxes that are reflected in 
our predetermined method of operating our 
business, we will require as a minimum a 
7 1 / 2 -percent across-the-board increase in or¬ 
der to absorb the increase in the price of steel 
and the increase in wages, with which we are 
definitely faced. 

We believe the time has come when the 
Congress should investigate tha power that 
is vested in a few men in OPA. as undoubted¬ 
ly the lack of profits and. therefore, the lack 
of taxes from many companies, will make a 
greater contribution to an inflationary spiral 
than is being anticipated. 

Our relations with our employees is very 
Bati.sfnctory and the cooperative spirit ex¬ 
isting between management and labor in our 
company is commendable and even with the 
critical situation facing us. we Intend doing 
our level beat to bring the year through as 
near a break-even point as possible and In 
this effort we will have the wholehearted as¬ 
sistance of all our employees; but unless price 
relief is granted, and as we see it today, our 
company will make no contribution toward 
the national budget. 

We intend making application to OPA on 
their prescribed forms for price relief, but 
we are fearful that the processing of our re¬ 
quests will be delayed to such an extent as 
to have no effect upon this year’s operations; 
therefore, we do not believe the answer to 
this serious problem will come through the 
processing of requests by individual com¬ 
panies, and since time Is the essence of this 
situation. It is our thought that OPA should 
grant an across-the-board price increase to 
steel fabricators on the basis of somewhere 
between 6 and 20 percent. 

We do not lavor the abolishing of OPA 
entirely, but it seems to us to be practical for 
OPA to control Inflation through granting 
Increases gradually as conditions dictate. 
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percentagewise across the board, to indus¬ 
tries whose production is of a similar na¬ 
ture. 

The Congress are the only ones whom we 
recognize as the direct representatives of 
the people and. therefore, the only hope we 
have for immediate relief under present cir¬ 
cumstances is for the Congress to take this 
situation in hand and from the Congress it¬ 
self dictate the policies of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Because we believe the present situation is 
critical from the standpoint of the national 
budget. I am addressing this appeal to you in 
the hope that it may be of some assistance 
to you In dealing with this important prob¬ 
lem. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. B. Farquiiar Co., 

Wm. J. Fisher, President . 

P. S.—You will be interested to know we 
have a union contract with three unions of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The Housing Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW J. MAY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following radio broadca.st by 
Earl Godwin: 

Good evening, folks. Building a home in 
America should be one of the most Joyous 
experiences of all life; and building homes 
for the generation of veterans who have won 
the war and brought glory to our land should 
be a nationally uplifting episode. But, sad to 
relate, the preparations for this home-build¬ 
ing program have been a long-drawn-out 
caterwauling process between and among 
various groups and political parties. 

The Government’s housing program is for 
2.700,000 homes in 2 years, and, to make sure 
there is a clear road to this ambitious goal, 
the chief governmental policy is to insure 
priority to building material for such homes. 
Give the veterans priority on buying and 
financing such homes. And a genuine cf ort 
to keep down the price of these homes! 

The first difficulty the builders run into is 
the lack of material, and that’s where the first 
Kilkenny cat fight started. 

The Government at Washington is so used 
to solving all problems by writing a directive 
or concocting a regulation or rushing up to 
the Treasury for a cartload of money to be 
used in paying part of your grocery bill or 
something, that the housing program heads— 
of whom Wilson Wyatt of Louisville is chief— 
said. “Well, boys. lct’.s pay some of these 
building manufacturers a little extra money 
so they will quit sulking and come out in the 
open with plenty of bricks, shingles, door¬ 
knobs. and such other gadgets as a veteran 
needs for a house.*’ 

The building-material boys, who have been 
bogged down flat os a pgneake under price 
controls, figured that any more dealings with 
Washington would be disastrous and said. 
“Nothing doing. The war is over. For the 
love of Mike let’s restore the old law of 
supply and demand and insure plenty of 
material, as it always was from the begin¬ 
ning of time under the healthful impetus of 
American competition.’’ 

Well, somehow or other. In the lost few 
years, American competition has been 
smeared until competition takes on the 
aspects of Captain Kidd and Lucretia Borgia. 


Anyone who speaks of Americanism or free 
competition is called a Fascist. The only 
way many officials want to deal with Amer¬ 
ican business—which made America fairly 
strong—is to tie It down, give it a bottleful 
of dope, and then allow It to take a few min¬ 
utes* exercise in the prison yard accompanied 
by at least one strong-armed OPA keeper. 
The great sin in America today is being suc¬ 
cessful enough to make a profit of more than 
4 cents on the dollar. Anyone who makes a 
nickel finds it taken away on the ground 
that the Government knows best and, be¬ 
sides, money is not going to do you much 
good, anyhow. 

Well, when the housing program, which is 
all that could be desired in its aims, reached 
the point In Congress where it was about to 
be Implemented with $600,000,000 of Treas¬ 
ury money which was to be spread about 
among the doorbell and doorknob manufac¬ 
turers. brick makers, saw mills, and what 
have you. there arose in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives a whirlwind of sentiment against 
any more artificial help or restraints on busi¬ 
ness—big, medium-sized, or little. 

Practically every Member of the House, at 
least those who live in the average medium- 
sized city or rural area, has from one to a 
thousand merchants and small manufactur¬ 
ers on his neck with bitter complaints about 
being kept In red ink and loss and lack of 
help by wartime restrictions which ought to 
be gone by now. That is their complaint. 
I am being a realistic reporter, telling you 
why the housing program is as it Is at this 
moment. 

Business wanted to be free to do this huge 
building Job without handcuffs, question¬ 
naires or special trips to Washington. 

The administration folks couldn’t sec it 
that way. 

They said, if you do that, prices will rise 
and you cannot build these veterans’ homes 
to be sold at anything like $6,000, which is 
the Ideal. 

But the House of Representatives boiled 
over and refused to O. K. that $600,000,000 
subsidy. 

You know that sum amounts to about $223 
per house. And it doesn’t seem likely that 
success or failure in America depends on any 
such little money as that. 

The point of my story is not an argument 
in favor of one side or the other, but is a 
report that the House of Representatives rep¬ 
resents people and people at home are sore 
at continued Government controls; and, 
whether right or wrong, their Congressmen 
expressed this view. They w'ould rather 
have some rough going for a few weeks than 
experience further dealings with boards and 
commissions down here at the National 
Capital. 

The various veterans’ lobbies, labor, and 
othci liberal organizations have been whipped 
up to a trenzy against the American plan as 
finally rated by the House, threatening to 
defeat every Member of Congress who voted 
for free entei prise. They charge their Con¬ 
gress has succumbed to the real-estate trust, 
or some other lobby, but here is a point these 
furious young men overlook: Members of the 
Houses are experts in public opinion in their 
own neighborhood, and all 435 come up for 
renominatlon and rcclectlon this year. 
Politics bolls in every district. These Con¬ 
gressmen are presumed to know how their 
folks feel. And from the talks I have had 
with many of them, the folks feel they can 
build all these veterans’ homes without any 
difficulty if Washington will get off their 
necks. That viewpoint may turn out to be 
disastrous, but that’s the ruling sentiment 
Just now. 

1 think a little common sense may be re¬ 
quired. With all this burst of freedom, 
someone has got to ride herd on some of these 
house and home builders, or the price will 
shoot up somewhere and spoil the whole deal* 


And. of course, this program has yet to pass 
the Senate. 

Violent predictions of failure of the build¬ 
ing program have been and are now being 
made, but may I call your attention to the 
fact that predictions in Washington are 
worth about a dime a dozen. I have particu¬ 
lar reference to the dire prophecies of doom 
and destruction made by Government officials 
on high levels, who warned that Congress 
must pass a bill guaranteeing everybody a Job 
or we would all be selling apples on the street 
corners by this time. 

Sidney Hillman, in August, last, predicted 
10,000,000 unemployed within 6 or 8 weeks. 

Secretary Wallace, on October 30, last, ap¬ 
proved the idea that unemployment would 
reach 8,000,000 right now. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer. Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, had 6.500.000 unemployed by last 
Christmas; 8,000,000 unemployed by next 
summer. One of his estimates—and he was 
throwing them in the air like a Juggler keep¬ 
ing four scintillating balls going at one 
time—had 8,000,000 unemployed last Christ¬ 
mas. 

Secretary Schwellenbach, last November, 
threw up his hands and said it would be im¬ 
possible to estimate within one or two million 
the number of people who would be unem¬ 
ployed. and he had 8,000,000 men out of work 
Just about now. 

And John W. Snyder, conservative and well- 
founded, was bitten by the bally-hoo bug and 
had 8,000.000 people out of employment at 
this particular moment. 

Now, what are the facts? Instead of 
8,000.000 people out of work last Christmas, 
there were less than 2.000,000. Instead of 
five, six. seven, or eight million people out 
of work this spring, the actual official figures 
are 2,300,000 and the normal corps of unem¬ 
ployed is two and one-half million people, 
which may or may not include the million 
or more out of work voluntarily because of 
strikes. 

At any rate, after that terrific blast which 
was made for the purpose of bally-hooing or 
driving Congress into guaranteeing a Gov¬ 
ernment Job or some other kind ol a Job for 
everybody in the country, you must remem¬ 
ber that nature has taken its course; the 
original fantastic full employment bill was 
not passed, although a better and common- 
sense maximum employment law is now on 
the books. So the prophets of doom turn 
away from the unemployment that didn’t 
happen and are bally-hooing for further con¬ 
trol by the Government over the manufac¬ 
turing industry and individual enterprise. 

The real fight is not for or against houses 
for vi'terans. The real argument has been 
on the best method of obtaining 2.7UO.OOU 
modest homes wdthin 2 years. 

Russia makes the headline of the week, 
but first here is some sound advice as to 
what we all should do to protect today's 
higher property values. 

At last, American officials arc not afraid 
to speak their minds on Russia. When Sena¬ 
tor Vandenberg came out and said every time 
Russia moved the rest of us inquired “What’s 
Russia up to now?’’ it brought a hurry-u;) 
speech from Secretary of State Byrnes, which 
did not mention Russia, taut came out flatly 
against some of the Russian shennaiiigans. 

Diplomats have a way of speaking without 
mentioning the man they’re berating. Like 
the card-playing miner in the old six-shooter 
days, who was convinced that the dealer in 
the game was crooked. The dealer was a 
one-eyed man. And the suspicious miner 
finally pulled out his weapon and spoke as 
follows: 

“I ain’t mentioning no names. But if a 
certain guy in this game don’t quit dealing 
’em off the bottom, I’m going to shoot out his 
other eye.” 

That’s about the way Jimmy Byrnes talked 
to Joe Stalin. Of course, words arc Just 
words and nothing else. 
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Then along came Winston Churchill. He 
said tougher things about Russia than any¬ 
one has said since Russia and Hitler were 
hand-in-glove. Suggests a military alliance 
between the British Empire and the United 
States to make us feel good and strong, as 
the Riissiau bear arises and shakes his paws. 
Chances are very much against any such mil¬ 
itary alliance. Better still, let us put every 
ounce of strength. possible into the United 
Nations. Call another meeting of the United 
Nations and ask Russia oO lay its intentions 
right on the line. Then If there’s no good 
answer, then talk about an Anglo-American 
alliance. 

Among the immediate effects of Winston 
Churchill's speech is a greater realization in 
Washington that the American people have 
O. K.’d a far-flung foreign policy which re¬ 
quires that we be strong In every corner of 
the world. And we have shucked off our 
Army and Navy strength until we could 
scarcely quell a riot, much less stand up 
to a really strong adversary. 

And at the end. Did you hear my coworker 
Walter Winchell say J. Edgar Hoover may be 
pleasantly surprised this week? Well, the 
surprise may well be a medal pinned on J. 
Edgar Hoover for outstanding and even yet 
secret work during the war. Watch for this 
event tomorrow. 


General Motors Strike 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8. 1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Motors Corp. is blocking produc¬ 
tion. The United Automobile Workers 
has made a proposal which the majority 
of the American people consider fair, 
but the arrogance of the corporation con¬ 
tinues. It is high time the General Mo¬ 
tors management recognized it has some 
social responsibility. A typical com¬ 
ment Is that of the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 
6. 1946. entitled “Waiting on GM and 
UAW”: 

The almost complete break-down of all 
negotiations between the UAW and General 
Motors presents a most discouraging pic¬ 
ture. The Nation waits while the two sides 
fence. 

After weeks of moves and countermoves, 
GM made what It called its top offer of 
ISVa cents an hour, and asked. In event of 
a rejection by strike leaders, that the offer 
be submitted to the membership by secret 
ballot. 

Tlie strike leaders rejected the offer and 
refused to submit It, by Itself, to a referen¬ 
dum. But the strike leaders did come back 
with a fair counterproposal containing these 
two questions: 

*T. Do you favor returning to work and 
ending the current dispute on the basis of 
the corporation’s offer of 18Vi cents an hour 
increase and its latest proposal oil basic 
contract matters? or 

“2. Do you favor returning to work on the 
basis of the corporation’s 18 Vi-cent wage 
Increase offer and its latest proposals on basic 
contract matters, with the understanding 
that all Issues still in dispute shall be sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration by an arbitrator ap¬ 
pointed by the President of the United 
States?” 

We see nothing wrong with that and we 
think GM would have been wise to accept 


It. Somebody has got to budge, somewhere, 
if this controversy Is ever to be settled. 
While the Nation waits, its needs remain 
unmet. 


Outiittiiig an Industrial Lifeboat 
Two-Way Job 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGUS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under permission granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I wish to include a 
column from the Galesburg Labor News 
of February 14. It is entitled “Outfit¬ 
ting an Industrial Lifeboat Is a Two-Way 
Job,’* and was written by Edwin R. 
Wright, former president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor: 

O UTF I T TING AN INDUSTRIAL UresOAT IS A TWO- 
WAY JOB 

A lot of people have the Idea that If you 
firmly grab a dollar by its edges and exert 
enough strength you can stretch It. as least, 
to two or three times its ordinary dimensions. 
In fact, although it is not referred to as 
dollar stretching this procedure has become 
a favorite pastime of the Intelllgensla—col¬ 
lege professors, radio commentators, editorial 
writers, and. especially, third- or fourth- 
string "industrial experts." The really big 
ones know better. And we can prove It. 

For our part, we know that a dollar can be 
stretched, because we have had some part In 
this stretching process. We didn’t do It 
alone—no one can—although we have, we 
often think, wasted reams of good paper and 
pounds of ink and slapped our brain up to 
a peak In attempting to row our boat with¬ 
out oarlocks. If you get what we mean. 

Sometimes, of course, we trades unionists, 
have forged a set of crude but workable oar¬ 
locks for our own boat, for our own purpose, 
and then started working out a correspond¬ 
ing set for the other side of the boat—which 
Is the sole property of our bosses. 

Where we meet a measure of cooperation— 
and, sometimes, but rarely, we do—the task 
is possible and the results encouraging. 

We’re neither a reformer nor a "sorehead,” 
so let’s let it go at that. If we can prove a 
point without name calling we all feel better 
about it. 

Oh. well, here’s another try at reaching a 
better understanding with our bosses, our 
own members, and, incidentally, our own ego. 

What do we know about business? That 
means, of course, what do we do with our 
imlon’s money. 

Plrst, we pay dues into the union. In one 
Tund of a particular union we have built up 
a reserve of $2,467,746.28. Out of and be¬ 
cause of this fund we are selling—and have 
for 40 years—life Insurance to our members 
at a premium rate of less than $8.00 per 
$1,000 coverage per annum. We think that 
is "businesslike.” 

Another fund totals $3,809,543.66. Out of 
and because of this accumulation this inter¬ 
national union is enabled to pay an old age 
pension benefit of $40.00 per month. Addi¬ 
tional sums are paid from local union fimds 
and the larger city organizations pay their 
elderly Incapacitated ihembers about $30.00— 
a total monthly sum approachng or reaching 
$70.00—12 times each year. 

We think this is “good business” because 
this feature costs considerably less per mem¬ 
ber than does the government maintained old 
age pension—which, of course, our members 


receive also. Old-age pensions of about $40.00 
from the Government ($20 additional if mar¬ 
ried and age limits permit) and $70 from our 
own funds, well, do you agree that’s "good 
business”? 

We go further. If a member of this union 
wishes, he may pay $12 pfr year for sick and 
accident insurance and receive $10 a week 
over a long disability period. 

Again, a sick or Incapacitated or elderly 
member—this Is cared for In another fund 
but paid into the union as dues—^may go to a 
private national hospital—transportation, 
meals, and sleeper prepaid, yes, tips, too—and 
receive every care and comfort, Including all 
professional service, clothing, and even a 
spending-money allowance. 

And. please remember, there isn’t even a 
hint of charity In all this—it’s all paid for 
in union dues, paid by our individual mem¬ 
bers working as a union. 

"Your men and women’’—yes, our women 
receive the same pay, do the same work and 
receive the same benefits as the men—"have 
strikes or lock-outs, don’t they?" you ask. 

Of course, but not too many. We finance 
these difflcultles on the same broad principle 
as we do all our other activities. 

"Sometimes they cost you a lot of money?” 

Yes. One such argument with an employer 
has been running for more than 60 years 
and another for more than 40. This union is 
somewhat tenacious, perhaps, in such mat¬ 
ters. 

Those labor difficulties have cost these par¬ 
ticular employers, directly or Indirectly, we 
think, sums equal to or exceeding the physi¬ 
cal valuations of their businesses. These 
employers may have a different point of view, 
but that’s their privilege, of course. 

The union has paid out a lot of money, too, 
but nothing comparable with that of our 
former employers, and we think that Is "good 
business"—not, of course, to have strikes, 
but to have the courage and ability to meet 
them, if we must. 

Because of this policy, In part at least, we 
believe, we have very few strikes or lockouts. 
We sincerely wish that we had none at all. 

Labor peace is the best of "good business.” 

"You pay big salaries to get men to do your 
business as you want It done?” 

Sure! Sure! We regard ofllcershlp In our 
union as a high honor and most of our offi¬ 
cers—all, we think—have fewer financial re¬ 
sources at the end of their terms than they 
had when they started them. 

Our International officers receive $7,500 per 
year. Our local officers receive the equivalent 
of the highest union scale in their cities— 
with an additional $10 weekly, perhaps, 
for good measure—but nothing lor overtime 
and the many extra services they perform. 
The same effort and responsibility and "know 
how” would, in private business life, pay them 
much more liberally. 

"You’re proud of your union, aren’t you? 
What else do you do as an organization?” 

We train our members in their craft as well 
as in their civic and union duties and re- 
sponsibilites. Every apprentice is required 
to take a full course in craft education and 
to pass a stiff examination before he or she 
is allowed to Join the union. 

Our union "card” is very near a guaranty 
of proficiency In one or another of the 
branches of our calling—and every year we 
are raising the standard. This is not a sim¬ 
ple procedure because of changes and im¬ 
provements in technique and In equipment, 
but Its "good business” to go as far and as 
fast as we may. 

We have given a bare outline of the Inter¬ 
national Typographical Union. The benefit 
features are the same in principle—and some¬ 
times In amount, in New York, Chicago, and 
Galesburg—except that the smaller cities 
pay less amounts In purely local activities. 
(And pay smaller union dues, too.) 

Many, many trade-unions do almost as 
much for their members—some claim 
more—but let them tell their own story. 
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Today America Is placing heavy emphasis 
on "efficiency,” "production,” and "under¬ 
standing” and this brings up the question: 
"Is labor doing its part?” 

We think so. 

We think if you understood us better that 
you, too, would think so. 

We thank you. 


The Army and Navy Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HCN. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 , 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me; I wish to 
include in the Record an anonymous 
poem The Army and Navy Forever—a 
la Hamlet’s soliloquy: 

THE ARMY AND NAVY FOREVER 

That it should come to this 
The war but two months dead! Nay not 
so much; so excellent a team; that was, 
to others 

Hyperion to a satyr; so loving to each other 
That one might not between the winds of 
Heaven 

Visit the other too roujhly. Heaven and 
earth I 

Musst I remember? Why Army would hang 
on Navy 

Ar if increase of harmony hud grown 
By wlial it fed on. And yet, with a month. 
Let me not think of it; PVailty, thy name 
is woman. 

So little time, oi ere those shoes were old 
With which she leaped ashore from Navy 
decks 

Like Artemis, all haste; why she, even she, 
Oh Heaven! a beast, that wants discourse 
of reason. 

Would have pondered longer marriage with 
the Navy 

Her brother in arms; but no more like the 
Army 

Than 1 to Hercules; within a month 
To marry! Oh most wicked speed, to po.st 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets! 
It is not. nor It cannot, lome to good, 

But break my heart, for I must hold my 
tongue. 


FSA Program as It Applies to Veterans 
of World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 

THE RURAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
applications from veterans of World War 
II for initial rehabilitation loans are be¬ 
ing filed at an accelerating rate, region 
VIII figures show. The figures: 
Applications for initial rural rehabilitation 
loans 

December_- 745 

January-1,694 

Cumulative-418 

Indications are that the peak demand 
for loans is still many months ahead. 


Inquiries made in four Oklahoma 
counties in January indicated that slight¬ 
ly more than half of the men who went 
Into the armed services were still to be 
returned to civilian life. 

Of those who have returned, many are 
still in the adjustment period and have 
not decided their future course definitely 
enough to come to PSA to apply for finan¬ 
cial help. All applications thus far re- 
C3ived from veterans have come from 
those who have been out of service long 
enough to have reached a decision and to 
have made arrangements to go back to 
work. 

Army surveys have resulted in a state¬ 
ment that a million veterans are expect¬ 
ed to return to the farm. Companion 
surveys have resulted in an estimate that 
75 percent of the veterans returning to 
farms will require financing of some 
kind. 

If the commonly accepted figures 
showing that about 10 percent of the Na¬ 
tion’s farms lie within region VIII arc 
correct, it would indicate that a total of 
103,000 veterans may seek to return to 
the farm within this region; and that 
sonic 75,000 of them will require financ¬ 
ing of some kind. 

PSA, of course, will not finance all cf 
the veterans requiring help, nor will all 
of them turn to PSA. However, an in¬ 
sight into the proportion of veterans 
seeking FSA financing, as compared to 
other types of agricultural financing is 
afforded by figures on applications for 
so-call(?d GI loans in region VIII: 

During January, applications for GI 
guaranteed loans totaled 121. During 
January, applications for initial rural 
rehabilitation loans — FSA — totaled 
1,594. 

Cumulative figures show a total of 
4,418 applications for FSA’s rural re¬ 
habilitation loans; 351 applications for 
GI loans. 

In other words, veterans are applying 
for rural rehabilitation loans, as against 
GI loans, at a rate of more than 12 to 1. 

This is only a part of the story. The 
figures on GT loans include applications 
for both personal property loans and real 
property loans. 

FSA is receiving applications for real- 
estate loans at an increasing rate. The 
figures: 

Applications for farm ownci'nJiip loans 


December_ 412 

January_ 825 

Cumulative_2. 728 


Add the applications for rural rehabili¬ 
tation loans, 4.418. and 2,728 applica¬ 
tions for farm ownership loans, and the 
total number of applications becomes 
7,146, about 20 times as many applica¬ 
tions for loans under FSA’s programs as 
for GI loans. 

As applications come in more and more 
rapidly, the loan-making rate rises cor¬ 
respondingly. The figures: 

Initial loans made to veterans 


December_ 287 

January- 842 

Cumulative_-_1. 764 


In December, $479,757 was loaned to 
World War II veterans in the rural re¬ 
habilitation program: in January, $1,- 
287,479. In all, $2,697,666 has been ad¬ 


vanced to World War II veterans under 
the rural rehabilitation pregram. 

Farm ownership loans to veterans 


December_ 21 

, January___ 49 

Cumulative_111 


Rehabilitation loans made between 
now and the end of the fiscal year \v:ll 
depend on the money available. Indica¬ 
tions are that there will always be a 
backlog of unfilled applications. 

Farm-owmership loans to veterans will 
depend largely upon the a vail.ability of 
land, reasonably priced. Many applica¬ 
tions received to date have been for loans 
upon farms which would not appraise 
out. This factor is the principal ob¬ 
stacle in the way of an accelerated FO 
program for veterans. 

As to FSA’s future ability to meet the 
demand from World War II veterans for 
agricultural financing in region VIII: 

In his statement before the Agricul¬ 
ture Subcommittee of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, the FS.^ Ad¬ 
ministrator said: 

A loan authorization of $07,530,000 has 
b?en rpcommenrled for tho fiscal year 1947. 
This amount will enable us to provide the 
Bupplemental 8s.RiRtancc to present borrowers 
necessary for their continued progress tow.ud 
rehabilitation and initial rehabilitation as¬ 
sistance to approximately 25.030 additional 
farm families—or about 8 per eouniy. 

In region VIII applications for initial 
rehabilitation loans received from veter¬ 
ans alone, in 1 month alone—January— 
averaged mor^ than 4.4 per county. 

Applications' from veterans alone on 
hand at the end of January totaled 1,770, 
or approximately 5 per county. 

And the peak demand, as has been in¬ 
dicated, is still ahead. 

On the basis of the evidence presented 
here, region VIII will need, for veterans 
alone, all of the money the Administrator 
says will be available for the ”25,000 fami¬ 
lies” over the entire country. Poor civil¬ 
ians! Poor other 10 regions! 

Congress should increase the author¬ 
ization and appropriation immediately. 

South Dakota Has Largest Per Capita 

Hunting Revenue in the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker. South Da¬ 
kota’s famed hunting advantages have 
become a million-dollar industry. Last 
year, only Pennsylvania and Michigan 
exceeded South Dakota in hunting reve¬ 
nue, with the result that by several times 
over South Dakota has the large.st hunt¬ 
ing revenue of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons for South 
Dakota’s unique and interesting record 
as the hunting paradise of the United 
States are numerous and obvious. 

First, sir, give credit to the State bird 
of South Dakota and the royal game bird 
of the whole United States, the sporty, 
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delectable South Dakota ring-necked 
pheasant. 

Secondly, let credit go to the renowned 
hospitality of South Dakota folks. 

For other reasons, give thought to the 
healthful, stimulating, exhilarating, zest¬ 
ful climate which South Dakota invari¬ 
ably turns on to greet the visiting hunters 
during the more than 100-day-long open 
season on King Pheasant. 

Or if you please, sir, consider South 
Dakota's vast productive soil which raises 
the corn, grain, fruit, shrubs, and ber¬ 
ries which are so coveted by the pheas¬ 
ant and so conducive to general human 
happiness and prosperity. Add to that, 
the beautiful lakes and streams of South 
Dakota—practically all free from pollu¬ 
tion—the good highways, the opportu¬ 
nity to fish trout, cast for black bass, 
hunt wild geese and ducks, and even 
shoot an elk or deer while visiting South 
Dakota in quest of pheasants and you 
will realize why South Dakota’s popu¬ 
larity as a hunter’s paradise is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Mark up your personal calendar, Mr. 
Speaker, to visit South Dakota next fall 
along with the many of our colleagues 
who make the trip each year. Like them, 
I am sure you will get your daily bag limit 
of pheasants and you will find no limit on 
the enjoyment and adventuresome expe¬ 
riences which you will share. 

There follows hereafter some arithme¬ 
tic which indicates how many good 
Americans are making it a habit to go 
to South Dakota for their hunting 
adventures: 

State Stands Third in Hunting Revenue— 
Jumps From Tenth Place in Total Col¬ 
lected From Licenses 
Washington, March 6.—The 48 States col¬ 
lected $16,612,262 from the sale of 8,190,901 
hunting licenses In the year ended last June 
30. compared with $13,647,162 for 7,505,268 
licenses In the preceding year. 

Reporting this today, the Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service said the number of licenses Issued 
last year set a record for the war period. 

Despite travel restrictions and the ration¬ 
ing of gasoline and tires, nonresident hunting 
licenses Jumped from 107,685 in 1943-44 to 
154,363 In 1944-46. 

Pennsylvania led all other States in reve¬ 
nue received with $1,395,841. Others In the 
big ten in revenue included Michigan, 
$1,198,437: South Dakota, $1,087,122; Cali¬ 
fornia, $913,307; New York. $854,827; Ohio, 
$669,266; Wisconsin, $617,867; Waslilngton, 
$511,268; Colorado, $510,888; and Illinois, 
$473,339. 

South Dakota has the sharpest increase. 
Jumping from tenth place In 1943-44 with 
$465,602 to third. 


Economic Gymnastics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» March 8, 1946 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to in¬ 
clude an editorial of Spencer A. Canary, 
editor of the Dally Sentinel-Tribune of 


Bowling Green, Ohio, describing the eco¬ 
nomic gymnastics of the New Deal: 

**ROLD THAT LINS'* 

If the clumsy efforts of President Truman 
and his New Deal advisers to "hold that line" 
were not so tragic in their import for America, 
they would be pathetically humorous. 

Their apparent intent is good; but. like 
Hell, the present economic status of the coun¬ 
try is paved with good intentions; and the 
future paving blocks seem likely to be of the 
same material. 

They are trying to "make two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before” with 
half the fertilizer. They are trying to make 
60,000,000 Jobs with 30.000,000 opportunities. 
They are approving greatly increased wages 
for workers and at the same time trying to 
"hold that line" of prices by limiting em¬ 
ployers to a profit based on the rate of profit 
on net worth earned before the war sent 
prices upward. 

Here is the New Deal formula for profits: 
"To earn an average rate of profit equal or as 
nearly as may be to the rate of the return on 
net worth earned by the Industry in the 
peacetime basic period applicable to that 
Industry." 

For example, suppose the net worth of 
;. business before the war were $100,000, that 
it did business amounting to $200,000 a year 
and made a net profit of 6 percent, or $12,000. 
Suppose that the present net worth were 26 
percent greater because of increased cost of 
replacements, therefore being $126,000. Un¬ 
der the New Deal rule It would be allowed a 
net profit of 6 percent of $125,000. or $7.500— 
if it could make it without the ceiling price 
being raised: and. if it were raised so that 
consumers had to pay more, would that be 
"holding the line"? 

Let’s see. Suppose the business were auto¬ 
mobiles and that the cost of labor going Into 
them before the war were 40 percent. The 
40-percent cost for labor would take $80,000 of 
that $200,000 business, which yielded $12,000 
profit. But suppose that 40 percent were in¬ 
creased 18 percent, making it 58 percent as 
the cost of that labor. That 68 percent would 
take $116,000 out of that $200,000, which 
would he the selling price of the factory’s 
product, if the selling price were retained, an 
increase of wages by $36,000; and, of course, 
the rest of the cost, for materials, etc., would 
also be higher. 

But under the New Deal theory the $200,000 
selling price should remain the same or be 
Increased only enough to allow a profit of 
$7,500. If the selling price were permitted to 
be Increased to care for the increased cost of 
labor and of materials, the price to consumers 
would be 18 percent or $236,000 for the fac¬ 
tories’ products. 

So the public would have to pay $36,000 
more for the same products, while the 
capitalists would get only $7,500 return on 
its net worth, or about 3 percent. 

This allows nothing for replacements due 
to depreciation in the factory or for enlarge¬ 
ments which might mean more employees. 
Fine business theories of the New Deal. 

It is In line with the OPA ruling that per¬ 
mits a good price on cotton but keeps the 
price of textiles so low that they are of in¬ 
ferior quality. 


More Truman Snap Judfment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 

OF PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxe- 


ORD, I include an editorial from the 
Johnstown Tribune, Johnstown, Pa.: 

MORE TRUMAN SNAP JUDGMENT 

President Truman’s rnnouncement exclud¬ 
ing the steel fabricators from the benefits of 
the price Increase granted on basic steel prod¬ 
ucts has thrown a good-sized monkey wrench 
into the machinery set up for the settlement 
of strikes affecting the smaller industries of 
the Nation. Just how the President expects 
the fabricating concerns to survive if they 
are compelled to grant an 18»/je-cent-an-hour 
Increase in wages and the $6-a-ton Increase in 
the price of steel is quite beyond our com¬ 
prehension. 

The decision of Mr. Truman, it seems to 
us, is radically at variance with his professed 
love for "the little fellows” In industry. In a 
sense, too, it is a slap in the face for Chester 
A. Bowles, his new Stabilization Director, who 
had announced that the fabricators would be 
permitted to adjust their prices in line with 
the increase granted basic steel. 

Unforturfately, many of the fabricating 
companies have already signed contracts at 
the new wage rate on the assumption that 
they would be granted price relief. Those 
who have not yet signed up, therefore, are In 
a more fortunate position. 

The Presidential decree will have the effect 
of prolonging the strikes among all such con¬ 
cerns and thereby keep well over 200,000 
workmen Idle. 

Mr. Truman is rapidly acquiring a reputa¬ 
tion for snap Judgment on important prob¬ 
lems, and this would appear to be another 
case in which he has spoken without giving 
the subject the consideration it should have 
had. He has had to reverse his position a 
number of times in recent months, and he 
will have to do it again if he wants to save 
the smaller industries from collapse. 


Major General Willoughby Lauds Mac- 
Arthur’s Rule of Conquered Japanese 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Gettysburg Times of March 3. 1946: 
Major General Willougby Lauds MacAr- 
THUR's Rule of Conquered Japanese 

More interested in talking about the 
achievements of his chief than about his own 
distinguished war record, MaJ. Gen. Charles 
A. Willoughby, crack intelligence officer for 
General Mac Arthur from 3ataaii to Tokyo, 
declared in an interview here Friday evening 
that MacArthur’s conduct of the Japanese 
occupation would have won for him an Im¬ 
mortal place in history without his previous 
combat record. 

The general came to Gettysburg Friday 
afternoon as the week-end guest of Mrs. 
£. S. Lewars and her brother and sister-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Slngmaster, Sem¬ 
inary Ridge. He will return to Washington, 
D. C.. Sunday afternoon, and on Monday will 
board a plane which will take him back to 
Tokyo and General MacArthur. He con¬ 
sented to an Interview by a reporter for the 
Gettysburg Times Friday evening at Mrs. 
Lewars’ residence. 

HAS MANY DECORATIONS 

General Willoughby, who wears all the Im¬ 
portant Army decorations given by this Na¬ 
tion excepting the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Is generally credited with being in a 
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large measure responsible for the low casualty 
rate of MacArthur's land Invasions through 
the thoroughness of his Intelligence work. 

With coveted decorations from China, the 
Dutch and Russia yet to be bestowed, Gen¬ 
eral Willoughby already possesses the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Silver Star, the Philippine 
DSM, the Order of the British Empire, the 
Philippine Liberation ribbon and the Presi¬ 
dential unit citation with two bronze clasps. 

These decorations are In addition to those 
he accumulated In western front duty under 
MacArthur in World War I. That list in¬ 
cluded the French Croix de Guerre and Italian 
and British awards. South American coun¬ 
tries also have added to his collection of 
medals. 

TOOK A PEW CHANCES 

The Distinguished Service Cross was given 
for action In the Palau Islands “where I took 
a few chances.” the general explained In 
answer to the reporter’s questions. The 
Silver Star was given for Willoughby’s emer¬ 
gency action on January 24, 1942, on Bataan 
when he took command of a Philippine bat¬ 
talion "and kept them going for a day." 

The DSM, the general said, covered his war 
services generally but the citation read to 
him at General MacArthur’s headquarters in 
February 1944, when the award was made, 
did not use such modest terms. 

The general was cited for “exceptionally 
meritorious service to the Government in a 
position of great responsibility.” It went on 
to say that General Willoughby “speedily and 
with brilliant resourcefulnes.s planned and 
put into action nece-ssary agencies for provid¬ 
ing the command with reliable and compre¬ 
hensive information concerning the enemy in 
vast and inaccessible areas.” 

PRAISES MAC ARTHUR 

Returning again to his emphatic praise for 
General MacArthur’s occupation policies in 
Japan, General Willoughby said: “The situa¬ 
tion in Japan today is very similar to that in 
the Philippines from 1904 to 1908. Our fair 
treatment then of the Philippine insurrec¬ 
tion l.sts won them over to us, and, when the 
time came, they fought gallantly at our side.” 

Comparing General MacArthur’s military 
stature with such great leaders as Lee and 
Napoleon, the general declared; “I’ve never 
known a commander who Inspired such loy¬ 
alty or who had a more Intuitive grasp of 
the science of warfare.” 

Speaking of the bloodless occupation of 
Japan’s mainland, General Willoughby ob¬ 
served that MacArthur's “superb Judgment 
enabled him to sense Just how far he could 
go to make the Emperor and the nation bow 
to his rule. Had he not made exactly cor¬ 
rect decisions the occupation of Japan would 
have been a bloody affair.” 

The atomic bomb was the “last straw” for 
the Japs and broke their will to resist. With¬ 
out the use of the bomb, the costly victory 
would have come from 1 to 4 months after 
the invasion of Kyushu, the general believes. 

AVOIDED CHAOS IN JAPAN 

“MacArthur took over Japan with a hand¬ 
ful of men, literally surrounded by 61 di¬ 
visions of Japanese troops and menaced by 
an air force of several thousand planes with 
Kamikaze pilots. We used the only man in 
Japan who could Implement our orders—the 
Emperor. There were “continue the war” 
hotheads in his council but he cast the de¬ 
ciding vote for surrender. If Hlrohlto had 
not been handled as aptly as he was, there 
would have been chaos In Japan. 

“We had only a handful of Japanese speak¬ 
ing officers and 4,000 Nisei, whose Intelligence 
work In the Pacific was of greatest value. 
If the Emperor had quit or been killed, we 
would have had the impossible task of run¬ 
ning Japan. 

“In Japan there has been no trouble, no 
sabotage, no fighting, no deaths—thanks to 
MacArthur’s discreet handling of a situation 


that hud trouble constantly seething be¬ 
neath the surlace. 

“Let’s leave this brilliant commander 
alone. There Is nothing that a four-power 
committee can do in Japan half os well as 
this great patriot and statesman has done 
and is doing,” he urged. 

PRAISES NISEI 

General Willoughby has the greatest praise 
for the services of the Nisei (Jap-Amcrlcans). 
“They were our greatest discoverers of infor¬ 
mation. They hit the beach with the combat 
forces—knowing that if they were captured 
they’d be boiled In oil at least—and rounded 
up every scrap of paper Information they 
could find—letters, diaries, orders, troop dis¬ 
positions, and so on. 

“The Bismarck Sea victory brought Intel¬ 
ligence its first big break in the Pacific war. 
It was probably the biggest single ‘find’ of the 
Pacific war. The Jap Navy was utterly 
routed, but a handful of survivors—machine- 
gunned by Australians as they landed— 
brought ashore a three-volume copy of the 
latest Japanese Army register with 2,700 
pages of Jap officers and their latest as.sign- 
ments. Our Niseis translated the document, 
and we supplied copies to all our forces and 
allies in the Pac.flc. 

“From that day on, by picking up Jap 
division radio messages, we were able to trace 
not only the exact location of each division 
but we knew where most of their officers were 
at all times. 

“We kept casualties at a minimum by gain¬ 
ing complete information on every sector be¬ 
fore we attackt'd. Wc knew where the tough 
.spots were and avoided them. They were 
taken from the rear later. I was a company 
commander in the First World War, and I 
decidea then that if ever I was in a position 
of authority I would see to it that officers 
had all the information possible about the 
territory they were attacking. We supplied 
detailed maps to every officer, down to 
platoon leaders, showing the section he was 
operating in—even down to Jungle paths. 
That helped a great deal. 

“MacArthur had the toughest task of any 
war commander. Through lute 1042 and 
much of 1943, when a vast part of our war 
plant production was going to north Africa, 
MacArthur was getting only a drop. 

“At the same time he was placed In the 
position of being unable to lose a single 
battle. One defeat and the white man would 
have lost face completely in the Far East 
and I believe China would have quit.” 

General Willoughby, a graduate of Gettys¬ 
burg College In 1914, was in Gettysburg last 
in 1938, During that visit, he served as In¬ 
terpreter at a luncheon given at the Hotel 
Gettysburg by General Marshall, then Chief 
of Staff, for the Brazilian chief of staff who 
came here to visit the battlefield. 

General Willoughby returned to the Philip¬ 
pines with General MacArthur in March of 
1939 to head his intelligence staff. He was 
with MacArthur at Bataan and went with 
him in March 1942. on that hazardous trip 
by PT-boat and Flying Fortress to Australia. 

The general was interested to learn Fri¬ 
day evening that an Adams County boy, Sgt. 
Henry Pecher, was a member of the crew of 
one of the four B-17 ’b that went on that 
rescue mission. Pecher was in one of two 
planes that crashed en route to meet Mac¬ 
Arthur’s party. 

It was the tall General Willoughby who 
met with the first Japanese peace envoys 
as the Pacific war was ending and he had 
an official role in the formal surrender cere¬ 
monies aboard the battleship Missouri when 
the Japs quit. 

General Willoughby has been in the States 
for the last month—in Washington, D. C., 
and visiting with friends. He came here 
from Bronxvllle, N. Y., where he was the 
guest of Arthur J. Singmaster, brother of 
Mrs. Lewars. 


Price Control Means Production Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8. 1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many letter re¬ 
cently from constituents of mine and 
people from different sections of the 
United States. It seems that they have 
about come to the conclusion that fixa¬ 
tion of prices, planned economy, and 
regulation of commodity prices in the 
name of inflation prevention, have ex¬ 
actly the opposite effect from that they 
were designed to have. Price controls 
mean production controls. 

But this is in keeping with the New 
Deal philosophy of scarcity. Scarcity 
means limited production, and limited 
production really means higher prices. 
Higher prices, with inflated currency 
such as we have, means inflation. The 
red tape of OPA and other agencies con¬ 
trolling prices and regulating produc¬ 
tion has resulted in the closing of many 
businesses and the curtailment of much 
production. What we need is an abun¬ 
dance of production, rather than limited 
production. Controlled economy will 
not result in abundant production. Only 
abundant production will bring about an 
equitable price structure. The law of 
supply and demand, if unhampered and 
uninterfered with by “new dealocracy,” 
will produce the desired results and avoid 
inflation. 

Some time ago I received a letter from 
one who seems to know his subject and 
who perceives where the “new dcalirium’* 
Is leading us. I quote the letter from an 
Oklahoma City, Okla., citizen; 

Hon. George Schwabe, 

Hojisc Office Building , 

Washington , D . C . 

Dear Mr. Schwabe: About 150 years ago, 
according to what I consider reliable au¬ 
thority, France, after one of her many wars, 
tried lo work a system of price controls be¬ 
cause there was a shortage of materials and 
prices were increasing at a tremendous rate 
and runaway Inflation was very evident. 
They even went so far that people were tried 
and sent to prison, even put to death. They 
found after about 2 years that price con¬ 
trol was not only not keeping prices clown, 
but it was causing the very thing that the 
government feared most—that was infla¬ 
tion—because price control did not control 
prices, it only controlled production, be¬ 
cause the goods people wanted could not be 
produced by the manufacturers so they Just 
quit and left all production to the black 
markets, who were not controlled and they, 
in time, produced enough that they supplied 
the market and the prices came back. Now 
we have the same thing. Arc you controlling 
prices or are you controlling production? I, 
for one, and there are many millions like 
me, am very much convinced that you are 
only controlling production and that noth¬ 
ing you can do in the way of laws will change 
the law of supply and demand and nothing 
but that law will keep prices down. 

I do not see how anyone could help but 
realize that what is causing the strikes is 
higher cost of living, yet Mr, Bowles would 
have us believe that it costs no more now 
than in 1942; that is, when we asked him 
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for a rent adjustment. But take a $6 bill 
and go to a grocery store—I do not say that 
they are not Justified In getting the prices 
they ask and get, but at least we do have 
groceries. But how in Heaven’s name can 
General Motors be expected to raise wages 
t3 meet the strikers’ demands if they have 
the prices controlled on their cars? What is 
the result? They do not make cars. The 
officials will be able to pay their grocery bills 
lor several months without making cars, but 
what about the workers? Maybe they can be 
paid by the Government, and then what 
have you? It Just docs not make sense to 
me. Maybe I am dumb, but since the law 
of supply and demand has always worked, 
why all at once docs it not work? I believe 
it will. 

Of course, we have had a big war and the 
American people produced enough war ma¬ 
terial In two short years to win that war 
against nations that had been preparing for 
It for 10 years while we were being told by 
our leaders In Washington, and I quote: “No 
mother’s son will ever fight on foreign soil 
if 1 am elected.’’ You no doubt remember 
that very well. If the people could do that 
in that time, does It seem reasonable that 
we cannot produce enough to stop Infiatlon 
from running away? I think we can. But 
again, only production will stop it: price 
control which only controls that production 
will not. 

Do you think even a small manufacturer 
is going to go out and buy a lot of raw 
material on which the prices, to a great ex¬ 
tent, arc not controlled, and make up a 
lot of articles and then take a chance that 
some bureaucrat who knows nothing about 
his line will set a price on it that will break 
him. or he will have to pay off so much 
that it will break him? If I were he I would 
lock the door and go fishing. Wouldn’t you? 
And that is what thousands of them are 
doing now. And we do not like it at all. 
We want radios, cars, and such things. 

Mr. Bowles is boasting that rent control 
1 b working. Of course. It should, because 
the property owner is taking a beating every 
month. Property is running down and no 
repairs are being made, or it is being rented 
on the black market, either of which is 
bad. But is it working, or is it causing a 
greater housing shortage? I believe that 
In Oklahoma City there are about 3,000 va¬ 
cancies, part of them caused by property 
being held for sale, of course, but I believe 
a lot of them are vacant because the own¬ 
ers cannot afford to rent them at the ceiling 
prices. Here is Just one example. In the 
600 block of Third Street is a large house 
In which there are three apartments. The 
owner pays the hills. 77he OPA cut the rent 
to $4.50 per week which is about $54 per 
month for the whole house and the bills 
run over $50. That house is locked up now 
and 1 see many others like that over the 
city. There is no question in my mind but 
that the OPA can cure the house shortage 
here in 60 days by doing two things. And 
believe it or not it is not the elimination 
of rent control, though I think it would be 
a good idea; hut if the regulation which 
keeps a property owner from getting pos¬ 
session of his property was done away with, 
and a 30-percent Increase in rent was al¬ 
lowed the property owners, the housing 
shortage would be solved here, because there 
are enough houses vacant which the own¬ 
ers will not rent because they cannot get 
poseessioii of them when they want to take 
care of the situation. Again, does price con« 
trol really control prices, or does It only con¬ 
trol production? Of course, I may be wrong, 
but I have spent most of my life in this 
business. 

Did It ever occur to you that we could 
not pay on a national debt of $300,000,000,000 
without infiatlon of some kind? Well, it 


has to most of us. It will cost more to run 
the Federal Government this year than all 
the people made in 1933. Then why not try 
to cut the cost of the Government, and do 
away with some of the bureaus and bureau¬ 
crats, or are they bigger end stronger than 
our Congress? If they are, maybe we should 
get a new Congress. A lot of us are thinking 
about that, too. 

How far have we come along toward na¬ 
tional socialism in the last 15 years? I do 
not need to ask you. You know. But the 
one thing that most of us cling to is that 
under our system we can sometimes change 
the men in office and it will work better than 
changing the form of government. I think 
we have the greatest country and the greatest 
Government in the world and we want to 
keep It that way. That, 1 am sure, you 
will agree with; then why try to change It? 
I believe the people arc smart enough to run 
their own business, and f believe that you 
think so too. Why not let them try? It 
could not be a much worse mess than it is 
now. 

The Immediate need, of course, is produc¬ 
tion and more production. We have the raw 
materials, we have the manpower, we have 
the machinery, we have the money to pay for 
the goods. We seem to have everything ex¬ 
cept the brains to get it started. You cannot 
control one thing without throwing some¬ 
thing else out of line and then when you try 
to control that you throw something else 
out of line, and so on. This system of con¬ 
trols which is the law of supply and demand 
has been built up over a period of 160 years 
and it works. Of course, if we want to pat¬ 
tern after England, then we can have Gov¬ 
ernment control: but our forefathers left 
that country many years ago because they did 
not like that. Were they all wrong? I do 
not think so. 

At least you can do this. The present price- 
control law will not expire until June 30. 
What is the use of renewing It now? It can¬ 
not hurt an 3 rthing to wait and the thing 
may look entirely different by then. A great 
many things have happened In a much 
shorter time. We may not need It then, and 
It might not hurt the tax burden of the 
people If about a million of the people now 
on the pay roll would have to look for a Job, 
and I believe It would help our Idea of Con¬ 
gress. It Is something to think about, any¬ 
way. 


Milwaukee Wanti More Air Serrice 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ANDREW J.BIEMILLER 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert In the Record a resolution of 
the Common Council of the City of Mil¬ 
waukee protesting the report of an ex¬ 
aminer of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which is against the interests of our city 
and the entire area of which it is the 
center. 

At the present time Milwaukee, the 
thirteenth city in the country, has direct 
service from only two air lines, one to the 
East and one to the East and Northwest. 
Five other air lines have petitioned the 
Commission to Initiate direct service be¬ 
tween Milwaukee and other parts of the 
country, and their petition has been 
denied. 


Milwaukee needs such service, particu¬ 
larly to the South, Southwest, and Cali¬ 
fornia, and can support it. The air lines 
are eager to give it. The Chicago air¬ 
port. through which a large part of Mil¬ 
waukee air travel must be shuttled, is 
already overcrowded and Inconveniently 
located. Milwaukee is 90 miles away 
from Chicago and is definitely not a 
suburb of that city. Milwaukee is the 
thirteenth largest city in population and 
tenth in value of manufactured products. 

I sincerely hope the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will overrule the short-sighted 
report of its examiner. 

Whereas the applications of the United 
Airlines, American. Chicago and Southern, 
and Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Air¬ 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, as well as other 
feeder lines, for routes to Milwaukee have 
been rejected by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner, much to our regret and surprise: 
and 

Whereas the examiner’s recommendations 
would deny Milwaukee what it is rightfully 
entitled to, that is. the right to give and have 
air service throiighout the Nation, as well 
as transcontinental service; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
rule upon the findings of the examiner, wc 
believe every effort should he made to give 
Milwaukee (which is the thirteenth largest 
city in the Nation) such service as It de¬ 
serves and that we should petition this board 
to give us favorable consideration: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee doer hereby petition 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to set aside the 
recommendations of the examiner, Mr. F. 
Merritt Ruhlen, and urges the Board to give 
its approval of the applications of the United 
Airlines, Chicago and Boutlicm, American, 
and Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Air¬ 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, to serve Milwaukee 
as well as other Wisconsin feeder routes; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the common council offers 
Its wholehearted support to the County of 
BRUwaukee and the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce in making this appeal to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for favorable action and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Milwau¬ 
kee Association of Commerce, the county 
board, and to our United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 


More New Deal Scarcity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the philosophy of the New Deal 
has been a philosophy of scarcity. Un¬ 
der the guise of attempting to hold prices 
down for the consumer, there has been 
developed a scarcity of commodities and 
consumer goods. This has made prices 
higher. It has promoted inflation. Some 
argue that we should keep price controls 
until production approaches the demands 
of consumption. But the longer we wait, 
the scarcer the articles become and the 
more dlfiQcult it Is to remove the controls. 
Then, when they are removed—and I 
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doubt if the New Dealocrats actually 
want to remove imposed regimentation 
or planned economy at any time—the 
prices may skyrocket and inflation may 
become rampant. 

Water will always seek its own level, 
if unrestrained. The same principle ap¬ 
plies to the field of economics. What we 
need is not more limited production, but 
more abundant production. Abundance 
will bring prices down to the level at 
which the producer cannot expect to, 
and will not, receive more for his com¬ 
modities than the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. That is the way the 
natural law of supply and demand has 
always worked and always will work suc¬ 
cessfully. That prevents inflation, and 
it is the only sure prevention. But the 
New Deal theories of scarcity will some 
day develop a serious inflation, a run¬ 
away Inflation, and we will be caught 
with high prices and scarcely any pro¬ 
duction. This will be the result of more 
New Deal scarcity which we are having^ 
forced upon us constantly by OPA and 
other regulatory and regimenting agen¬ 
cies and bureaus of the National Gov¬ 
ernment, 

Mr. Speaker, I am just in receipt of a 
letter from J. E. McDonald, commis¬ 
sioner of agriculture of the great State 
of Texas, dated March 4, 1946, in which 
he encloses a copy of a telegram he said 
he sent to President Truman on the date 
he wrote me. Mr. McDonald requested 
me to take time to read his telegram and 
give its contents favorable consideration. 
I was so impressed with the soundness 
of his thinking and the expressions of his 
convictions as set forth in his message to 
the President, that I thought it might be 
well to pass it on for the benefit of my 
colleagues and of all who read the 
Congressional Record. Mr. McDonald’s 
telegram to the President follows: 

Attstin. Tex.. March 4. 1B4G. 
President Harrv S. TkuxMAN, 

The White Hou^c, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: Rather than the sug¬ 
gestion that the American people consume 
25 percent less food in order that starving 
peoples In war-torn nations may cat, why 
not asK American farmers to produce 25 per¬ 
cent more food and then either remove OPA 
or Increase ceiling prices sufficiently to en¬ 
able them to do so? Recently, organized 
labor and the steel industry were granted 
substantial wage and steel price Increases 
and now comparable farm wage increases 
and higher prices for farm products must be 
provided or the Nation will be confronted 
with a greater scarcity of food and a lopsided 
economy, unemployment, and Government 
subsidies. The announced 2 percent to 3- 
percent raise in ceiling prices for grain is 
grossly insufficient and taken into compari¬ 
son with the 15- to 20-perccnt wage increases 
rorcntly given industrial workers constitutes 
an insult to the intelligence of the American 
farmer. This Government has tried and 
proven the fallacy of attaining prosperity 
and happiness through the policy of scarcity. 
May we never again make the mistake of 
plowing up cotton and killing little pigs and 
cattle or otherwise curtailing production 
while there arc hungry and naked at home or 
abroad. Full production of agricultural and 
industrial commodities with equitable and 
full parity prices paid for that portion do¬ 


mestically consumed and world-market 
prices for that portion exported would give 
this Nation security and tax-paying power to 
liquidate the enormous national debt. We 
need equitable floor prices on agricultural 
commodities to encourage production and 
not unfair celling prices to discourage and 
make Impossible adequate production, tiet 
this be a government of and for all the peo¬ 
ple as our lorcfathers Intended It to be. 

J. E. McDonald, 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Lumber Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March H, 1946 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Record, as a part of my 
remarks, a communication from the 
Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers 
Association, directed to me and other 
members from Illinois, the contents of 
which I urge the Members of the House 
to read and study carefully because you 
will get a clearer picture and the rea¬ 
sons why lumber is not available for the 
building of homes for veterans and for 
other purposes. 

The Illinois Lumber and Material 
Dealers Association makes out the case 
for your lumber dealers in every State 
and in every district in the Nation. It 
is not only a call for greater production, 
citing the reasons how it can be brought 
about but it is a desperate plea of the 
retail lumber dealers throughout the 
Nation for the preservation of private 
enterprise. 

I urge the Members to study this 
analysis from the Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers Association because in 
it you W'ill find information you should 
have in approaching the question of the 
extension of the OPA for another year. 

You will see why the OPA officials 
must have some common sense knocked 
into their head.s by definite amendments 
in order to get better administration of 
the act, or in the event the act cannot 
be amended, the be.st reason why the 
OPA should be abolished. 

The communication follows: 

Illinois Lumber and Material 

Dealers Association, Inc., 
Springfield. III., March 7, 1946. 
Hon. Charles W. Vursell, 

House of Rcpre . scntath ^ es , 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As the congressional representa¬ 
tive of the people of Illinois, I feel sure that 
you are greatly concerned with the problems 
which beset Its citizens, the small business- 
meu. their employees and their families. 
For that reason I am submitting to you the 
following report of conditions In the retail 
lumber distribution field which is a true and 
factual report and not in accord with the 
fanciful statements you have been receiving 
from Washington departments. 

I am asking you to read carefully this re¬ 
port, beginning with the following telegram; 
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“February 21, 1946. 

**Mr. Geoffrey Baker, 

^'Deputy Administrator in Charge of Price, 
Office of Price Administration, 

**Washingt07i, D. C.: 

“Very possible that any further attempts 
to force absorption on retail lumber dealers 
can result In many yards closing, further 
hampering distribution of materials to allevi¬ 
ate housing shortage. Many others will dis¬ 
regard regulation reminiscent of eighteenth 
amendment. Action preventing yards han¬ 
dling self-owned timber discriminatory and 
will reduce production. Suggest you get 
practical advice of Industry advi.sory com¬ 
mittee. Above consensus of 1,222 Illinois 
dealers. 

“J. D. McCarthy, 

**Secretary, Illinois Lumber and Ma¬ 
terial Dealers Association. 

“During the entire period of the war the 
retail lumber dealers contributed whole¬ 
heartedly to this program both in delivery of 
lumber to the war effort, and to the domcstiq 
essential economy. War plants which were 
unable to secure even a promise of lumber 
shipments from the mills were able to get it 
on an hour’s call from the local dealer. 
Cargo ships in the ways were rushed to com¬ 
pletion because the dealers along the Gulf 
coast rushed needed lumber to them in a 
matter of hours, and not months. 

“The retail lumber dealers made no effort 
to take advantage of this emergency situa¬ 
tion by highly Inflated prices. They ad¬ 
hered strictly to the mill ceiling prices as 
established by the OPA, and added only the 
historic percentage mark-up which they had 
used over manv years—and which experi¬ 
ence had taught they required to continue 
In existence. 

“On August 11. 1943, the OPA e.stnblished 
RMPR 215, which was a pricing formula by 
which the retail lumber dealer cstabli.shed 
his selling price. This formula w'as only 
established by the OPA after exhaustive ex- 
amin.Ttion of the historic percentage mark¬ 
ups which Illinois dealers have always used: 
the cost of doing business and the profit 
returns as discovered through the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the Labor Depart¬ 
ment. 

'T wish to repeat with emphasis that this 
formula was established wholly by the OPA 
ns a lair and equitable retail sales price for 
the seller and the consuming public. 

“The war ended and the lumber industry 
appeared to be In a favorable position with 
no reconversion problems but with the tre¬ 
mendous task ahead of supplying the ma¬ 
terials and building the homes which had 
been at a practical standstill for over 4 
years. But instead of building materials be¬ 
ing produced in greater volume, the pro¬ 
duction rapidly decreased and in some cases 
aecincd almost to disappear. 

“Why? The answer to the question and 
the blame for the conditions can be laid 
directly on the doorstep of the OPA. 

“Why Is there no lumber for the building 
of homes lor GI veterans? Because the 
State Department and the Foreign Economic 
Administration have taken 225.000.000 board 
feet of lumber for the first quarter of 1946. 
1.000,000 board feet for the full year of 
1946, or enough lumber for 85.000 homes, 
for shipments to foreign countries such as 
Spain and others in South America to main¬ 
tain diplomatic and export relations. 

“Because the OPA. by the use of fancy 
clauses, permits the lumber manufacturer 
to receive as much as $8 a thousand board 
feet premium for shipping this lumber out 
of the country as he would receive if sold to 
lumber dealers for use in a GI house. 

“Because the OPA by the use of lancy 
clauses permits the lumber manuiuctuicr 
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to receive as much as $10 a thousand more 
for the sale of lumber to railroads than he 
would receive If he sold the same items to 
retail lumber dealers to be used in the build¬ 
ing of a GI house. 

“Because the OPA still clings to pricing 
formulas which were given the lumber man¬ 
ufacturers as an Incentive to produce heavy 
items for the war effort in the South Pacific 
whereby the lumber manufacturer receives 
$6 and $8 a thousand premium for these 
timbers and heavy dimensions over the 
amount he can receive for those items nec¬ 
essary to build homes; such as. siding, ceu- 
termatch. shlplap, flooring, and ceiling. 

“As an incentive to stimulate production 
of southern pine lumber, the OPA granted 
the southern lumber manufacturers an in¬ 
crease of $2.50 a thousand on November 29, 
and a second increase of $3.25 a thousand on 
February 13 They have also granted the 
manufacturers of hardwood flooring an in¬ 
crease of 10 percent to stimulate produc¬ 
tion. In all of these price increases to the 
mills, they have simultaneously issued regu¬ 
lations which force the retail lumber dealer 
to absorb these price increases. In addition 
to this absorption, they have also provided 
that tlie retail lumber dealer must now dis¬ 
continue the handling charges which have 
always been recognized as a cost of doing 
business and which the OPA themselves rec¬ 
ognized and set up in the RMPR 215 formula. 

“So that you may more fully understand 
the penalty which is being imposed on the 
retail lumber dealer, I give you below two 
tables, the first of which shows how the 
dealer arrived at this retail selling price under 
the original formula, and what Is now pro¬ 
posed by OPA regulations; 

^’Original formula MPR 215 of Aug. 11, 1943 


“In-yard cost of Item_$50.00 

“Handling charge- $5.00 


$55 00 

“30-percent mark-up_$10- 50 


“Retail selling price- $71. 50 

“Profit In dollars_$21. 50 

“Percent mark-up on cost- 43 

“Percent mark-up on sales- 30 

‘"New formula of OPA 

“In-yard cost of item,,-$50. 00 

“2-percent buying commission- $1.00 

$51. 00 

“30-perccnt mark-up_$16. 25 


$66. 25 

“Less wholesalers’ commission of 6 

percent_ $2. 50 

“Retail selling price--$03. 76 

“Profit In dollars-$13. 75 

“Percent mark-up on cost- 27. 5 

“Percent mark-up on sales- 20.75 


“Both the percentage mark-up on cost and 
the percentage mark-up on sales is now much 
below the amounts the dealer was accustomed 
to receive In prewar years, and which we hold 
Is an Illegal violation on the part of the OPA 
which, when created by Congress in the War 
Powers Act, established they could not Im¬ 
pose any regulations which would disturb or 
disrupt established practices of industry. 

“The OPA admits that more than 60 per¬ 
cent of southern pine lumber is now being 
sold through the black mai'ket. This is an 
understatement—It actually amounts to over 


80 percent. Ti’uckers with no Identifying 
names on their vehicles are peddling black- 
market lumber on the streets of every town 
and city in the entire southeastern area. 
The prices they are demanding and receiving 
from contractors building night clubs, 
saloons, bowling alleys, theaters, etc., are far 
in excess of the legitimate retail ceiling price. 
The mills themselves are in violation of the 
OPA regulation which stipulates they cannot 
sell at retail. 

“Despite repeated protest by the industry, 
the men who are In charge of OPA from 
Chester Bowles down to office clerks have re¬ 
fused to take any action whatever against 
those black-market violations. Rather, their 
whole attitude Is one of encouragement and 
assistance to Increase the scope of these 
black-market activities. 

“Tne retail lumber dealers of Illinois have 
been willing to comply with OPA regulations 
as long as they permitted a fair and legiti¬ 
mate profit for the operation of their busi¬ 
ness. and so long as the OPA made honest 
efforts to prevent price violations by cither 
mills or unscrupulous retailers. But in view 
of the record of the OPA, and In the light 
of their discriminatory tactics and uu-Amer- 
ican policies, the dealers’ position and inten¬ 
tion is set forth in the wire which was sent 
to Mr. Geoffrey Baker. 

“You owe it to your constituents in Illi¬ 
nois to take vigorous action in their de¬ 
fense and have two apparent courses open. 
Take this matter up on the floor of Congress 
and demand that the OPA either completely 
abolish the absorption policy and Impose 
compliance—or else vigorously take your 
stand with those Congressmen who demand 
the complete abolishment of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

“The retail lumber dealers of Illinois would 
appreciate having from you some acknowl¬ 
edgement of the above ntatement with some 
indication of what definite action you pro¬ 
pose to take in regard to the conditions 
which we have above set forth. May we hear 
from you at an early date? 

“Yours very truly. 

“J. D. McCarthy, 

Secretary, JllUiois Lumber dr 
Material Dealers Association.*' 


Price Control 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ITVES 

Friday, March 8. 1946 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include a resolution adopted 
by the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, in convention assembled, Feb¬ 
ruary 26,1946, at Springfield. Ill., In sup¬ 
port of extension of the Office of Price 
Administration: 

Whereas America's peacetime prosperity 
depends upon full production and full em- 
plo]niient: and 

Whereas this goal can be achieved only 
by maintaining mass purchasing power so 
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that there will be a steady demand for the 
products of Industry and agriculture; and 
Whereas inflation destroys the purchasing 
power of the masses and thus destroys the 
market for the plentiful supplies of goods 
that w'ill become available when peacetime 
production is fully resumed; and 

Whereas price control, during the transi¬ 
tion period while goods are scarce and de¬ 
mands are heavy, will prevent inflation; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved. That this convention go on rec¬ 
ord requesting that all Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States support the 
Office of Price Administration 100 percent; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That all Representatives of 
Congress be requested to vote In behalf of 
said program; and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, one to Chester Bowles, director of 
Economic Stabilization, and one to Paul A. 
Porter, Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration. 


Tax Exemptionf for Veterant 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN B. SUUIVAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 8, 1946 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am In¬ 
cluding herewith a resolution taken from 
the American War Dads* publication of 
February 1946 with reference to tax ex¬ 
emption for veterans of World War II: 

TAX EXEMPTIONS RECOMMENDED 

Whereas the American War Dads realize 
the abrupt transition to civilian life by our 
boys released from the armed forces, which 
does not give them an opportunity to adjust 
themselves to the employment wage deduc¬ 
tions pertaining to withholding tax and so¬ 
cial security; and 

Whereas a situation has arisen and con¬ 
tinues to become more serious In that a vet¬ 
eran returning from service discovers that 
after Income tax and other deductions, his 
take-home pay Is not In sufficient degree 
greater than the allowance granted by the 
Government, resulting In a decision to ac¬ 
cept the Government allowance in order to 
hopefully seek occupation with greater remu¬ 
neration: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the American War Dads, 
herewith petition our representatives and 
Senators In Congress to amend the income- 
tax law of the Nation by exempting from In¬ 
come tax the first $2,500 of earned salary per 
year of a veteran of World War II and that 
such exemption be extended to a period of 
3 years from date of said veteran’s discharge 
from the service, thereby granting to the vet¬ 
eran the opportunity to rehabilitate himself 
into civilian life by enabling him to be em¬ 
ployed at the prevailing rate of wages and not 
be compelled to accept remuneration offered 
by the Government for the 62 weeks under 
the unemployment section of the GI bill of 
rights. 



























